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possibly  be.  And  tbe  errors  committed  have  been  gratui- 
tous, for  tbe  basis  of  the  policy  pursued  has  been  right.  It 
was  right  not  to  be  drawn  into  a Congress  without  ascer- 
taining what  was  meant  to  be  done  at  the  Congress ; but  Lord 
Eussell  was  not  satisfied  with  announcing  a decision  sub- 
stantially wise.  In  order  to  have  the  trifling  satisfaction  of 
snubbing  the  Emperor  and  winning  a paltry  diplomatic 
triumph  over  France,  he  put  his  refusal  in  a shape  that  was 
particularly  galling  and  mortifying  to  the  Emperor  personally. 
In  this  Danish  business,  he  has  seen  that  the  true  policy  of 
England  was  not  war,  but,  in  order  to  buy  the  cheap  honours 
of  a sham  heroic  patriotic  English  Minister,  he  has  led  the 
Danes  to  hope,  and  tried  to  make  the  Germans  fear,  that  the 
flag  of  England  would  soon  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze  in 
the  Baltic.  By  doing  this  he  has  lowered  the  influence 
of  England,  and'  it  is  only  just  and  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  result  of  a policy  which  is  so  wholly  un- 
worthy of  a great  country.  What  can  be  thought 
of  a great  country  abroad,  what  can  a great  country  think  of 
itself  at  home,  when  its  Prime  Minister  announces  that  if  the 
father-in-law  of  its  heir-apparent  is  taken  a prisoner  in 
chains  by  belligerents  who,  from  the  outset,  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  then  “ the  position  of  the  country  might  be  a subject 
“ for  reconsideration  ” ? If  a Ministry  is  to  lose  office  for  the 
mismanagement  of  a single  matter,  no  Ministry  ever  more 
thoroughly  deserved  to  lose  ofiice  than  Lord  Palmerston’s. 
The  country  is  tired  and  ashamed  of  Lord  Eussell’s 
management  of  this  Danish  business.  But  then,  in 
politics,  a single  matter  cannot  be  taken  alone.  In  many 
things  even  Lord  Eussell,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  has 
done  weU  and  acted  wisely  ; and  when  it  is  proposed 
to  get  rid  of  a Minister,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
ask  who  is  to  succeed  him.  No  one,  not  even  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, could  conduct  foreign,  affairs  worse  than  Lord  Eussell 
has  conducted  them  in  determining  the  relations  of  this  country 
to  Germany  and  Denmark.  But  Lord  Malmesbury,  if  unfor- 
tunately he  were  restored  to  office,  might  do  badly  things 
which  Lord  Eussell  has  done  well.  It  is  very  easy  to 
ansAver  the  question  Avhether  the  present  Government  has 
needlessly  lessened  the  influence  of  England  on  the  Continent, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  country 
would  gain  by  a change  of  Ministry.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  obviously  right  in  the  Opposition  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  this  point ; and  it  would  have  been  an  utter 
abandonment  of  political  life  if  the  party  of  Lord  Derby 
had  not  come  forward  with  a decisive  challenge  when  their 
opponents  had  offered  them  the  advantage  of  having  com- 
mitted a series  of  such  gross  and  glaring  mistakes. 
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The  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  asked  next  week  to 
pronounce  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Den- 
mark ; but  when  the  foreign  policy  of  a Government  is  attacked 
on  any  one  point,  it  is  fkir  that  before  a general  censure  is 
pronounced  this  foreign  policy  should  be  regarded  as  a whole. 
The  annoyance  which  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of 
English  diplomacy  in  the  Danish  dispute  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  Government,  because  its  popularity  has  de- 
pended chiefly  on  its  foreign  policy.  While  England  has 
thriven  in  prosaic  and  unexciting  prosperity,  the  afiairs  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  been  as  interesting  as  a romance.  Ten 
years  ago,  all  the  professed  statesmen  of  Europe  thought  the 
union  of  Italy  a chimera,  and  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  be  divided  had  only  occurred  as  a paradoxical 
possibility  to  a few  political  theorists.  During  the  five  years 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Administration,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
has  been  created ; the  largest  armies  of  modern  times  have 
been  fighting  in  America ; diplomatic  relations  have  been 
established  with  China  and  Japan ; Greece  has  changed  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  has  been  augmented  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Ionian  Islands ; a Polish  insurrection  has  commenced 
and  failed  ; ' and,  last  of  all,  Germany  has  assumed  the  new 
character  of  a conquering  and  united  Power.  The  attention 
of  the  country  has  been  fixed  on  the  Foreign  Office, 
because  its  proceedings  were  more  interesting  than  parlia- 
mentary debates;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  decisions  of 
the  Government  have  coincided  with  general  feeling  and 
opinion.  Although  Lord  Eussell,  on  his  accession  to  office, 
expressed  a gratuitous  approval  of  the  Italian  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  reverse  it.  During 
the  war  in  Lombardy,  as  in  the  preceding  negotiations.  Lord 
Malmesbury  had  committed  every  possible  blunder  which 
could  be  suggested  by  a servile  deference  to  France  and  a 
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[ bigoted  dislike  of  Sardinia.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
both  Lord  Eussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  personally 
friendly  to  the  Italian  cause,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  for 
many  years  systematically  opposed  the  predominance  of 
Austria  in  the  Peninsula ; and,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  re- 
cent history,  the  English  Government  represented  the  generous 
sympathies  of  the  present  generation  rather  than  the  absolutist 
traditions  which  are  still  cherished  by  veteran  Tories.  The 
union  of  the  Duchies  with  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmont,  as 
wmll  as  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  Eoman  Le- 
gations, was  steadily  supported  by  all  the  influence 
of  English  diplomacy.  "When  Garibaldi,  after  over- 
running Sicily,  was  about  to  invade  the  mainland 
of  Naples,  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  French  proposal  to  prevent  his  disembarkation 
by  force ; and,  some  months  later,  it  with  difficulty  induced 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  discontinue  his  protection  of  the 
fugitive  King  and  Queen,  when  they  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  Gaeta.  The  more  solid  services  of  France  had  been  fully 
paid  by  the  forced  abandonment  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  persons,  are  generally  more  grateful  for 
genuine  syihpathy  than  for  material  assistance.  In  one 
European  country,  at  least,  England  is  regarded  as  a natural 
friend  and  ally,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Government  to  Italy 
was  fully  rewarded  by  the  support  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Disraeli  only  played  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponents  when  he  announced  his  devotion  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  ivhen  he  recommended  systematic 
subservience  to  France. 

The  question  of  neutrality  or  interference  in  the  American 
war  was  more  embarrassing,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  Government  at  different  times  inclined  to 
opposite  courses  of  policy.  The  non-interference  which  has 
resulted  from  the  conflict  of  opinions  is  now  unanimously  ap^ 
proved  by  the  community,  and  it  is  useless  to  inquire  how  tar 
the  principal  members  of  the  Government  may  have  modified 
their  judgment  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  national 
susceptibility  was  satisfied  by  the  vigorous  and  successful 
resistance  which  was  offered  to  the  wanton  encroachment  of 
the  Federal  navy  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent,  and  consequently 
the  Government  has  been  enabled  to  effect  a peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  numerous  disputes  which  have  since  arisen 
between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  animosity  which  is 
felt  against  England  in  the  Northern  States  could  neither  have 
been  averted  nor  mitigated  by  any  conduct  which  would  have 
been  compatible  ivith  neutrality  or  fairness.  It  is  far  better 
to  be  disliked  and  vituperated  than  to  engage  in  a costly  and 
useless  war.  English  sympathies  are  divided  between  the 
slaves  in  the  Confederate  States  and  their  heroic  masters 
who  are  fighting  with  unsurpassed  resolution  for  the 
principles  which  have  always  formed  the  stock  of 
American  declamation.  The  Cabinet,  as  a whole,  has  reflected, 
with  creditable  accuracy,  the  true  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  Ambitious  statesmen  might  perhaps  claim  to  be 
judged  by  a higher  standard,  but  a Minister  in  a free  country 
derives  a great  part  of  his  power  from  the  cordial  support  of 
those  classes  which  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  interest 
themselves  in  foreign  affairs.  Diplomatists,  2iotwithstanding 
their  special  knowledge  and  their  professiopflt  skill,  are  generally 
slow  to  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  w indifference  which  may 
render  their  projects  practicable  or  abortive.  Lord  P almerston, 
with  all  his  faults,  has  understood  more  fully  than  any  of  his 
rivals  or  opponents  the  tendency  of  English  feeling.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  believed  to  have  a policy  of  his  own,  and  he 
is  known  to  possess,  through  long  experience,  unequalled 
knowledge  of  foreign  transactions.  There  is  a strong  proba- 
bility that,  if  a Conservative  Government  had  been  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  Danish  controversy,  the  result 
Avould  have  been  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  ivas  perhaps 
not  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  power  to  overrule  the  troublesome 
literary  activity  of  his  colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  the  remote  East,  the  Government  has  incurred  the  censure 
of  some  philanthropists  by  a policy  which  was  on  the  whole 
expedient  and  justifiable.  It  is  an  idle  fallacy  to  protest 
agkinst  war  and  diplomatic  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
opium,  or  even  of  buying  tea.  A Cabinet  of  monks  might 
perhaps  determine,  if  the  result  were  within  their  power,  to 
abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  China,  because  the  contact 
of  different  and  unequal  forms  of  civilization  is  likely  to  invobe 
painful  collisions ; but  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government,  tJiough 
it  includes  the  principal  opponents  of  the  second  Cfroese  w^ar, 
resolved  to  deal  ivith  the  actual  necessity  of  case,  ra,ther 
than  to  cultivate  inapplicable  scruples,  trade  with  China 

was  not  instituted  by  the  Governm<=nt,  and  fr  demands  protec- 
tion, not  because  it  is  espp™-»^ty  moral  or  religious,  but  becar^e 
it  forms  a consi<Jcrable  branch  of  English  enterprise.  If  the 
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merchants  were  left  without  protection,  they  would  perhaps 
take  care  of  themselves  by  means  which  philanthropy 
would  regard  as  piratical  and  lawless ; and  it  was  in 
every  respect  better  to  extend  assistance  and  control 
to  the  capitalists  and  adventurers  who  had  found  their 
way  to  China,  than  to  leave  them  to  their  own  resources,  and 
to  full  liberty  of  independent  and  irresponsible  action.  The 
Oriental  policy  of  exclusion  is  entitled  to  little  deference  or 
respect,  although  it  may  not  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  forcible 
intrusion.  Foreign  merchants  can  conduct  trade  only  with 
those  Avho  are  Avilling  to  deal  with  them,  and  a service  is  con- 
ferred on  humanity  when  a semi-barbarous  Government  is 
induced  to  allow  and  recognise  legitimate  intercourse.  The 
wild  and  vague  injustice  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  scheme  for  appro- 
priating trading  stations  on  the  Chinese  coast  tends  to  prove 
the  prudence  and  fiiirness  of  the  more  rational  policy  which 
has  been  adopted.  If  experience  shows  that  the  Japanese 
trade  is  important  enough  to  deserve  protection,  the  European 
and  American  treaties  ought  to  be  resolutely  maintained.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Avorld 
should  either  be  left  in  perpetual  isolation  or  exposed  to  the 
unchecked  cupidity  of  more  enterprising  races. 

The  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  the  Government  was 
in  some  degree  affected  by  the  Polish  correspondence,  and  it 
has  been  more  rudely  shaken  by  the  negotiations  Avith  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  In  both  instances  too  much  AA^as  said, 
as  the  public  interest  Avas  opposed  to  any  practical  inter- 
ference. Parliament,  hoAvever,  and  the  country  in  general 
must,  to  a certain  extent,  share  the  blame  of  official  com- 
pliance with  popular  demands.  The  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  debate  on  Mr.  FIennesst’s  motion,  anticipated 
Lord  Eussell’s  useless  protests  against  the  tyranny  of  Eussia. 
The  error  of  the  Government  is  palliated,  thoiigh  not  excused, 
by  the  inconsistency  of  general  feeling.  All  parties  and  classes 
were  'unAvilling  to  countenance  Avrong  by  silence,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  Avas  a universal  determination  to  abstain  from 
Avar.  An  almost  similar  coincidence  between  diplomacy  and 
opinion  produced  still  more  AintoAvard  results  in  the  Danish 
controversy.  The  Government  Avould  have  been  censured  for 
indifference,  as  it  is  noAV  blamed  for  ineffectual  interference. 
The  instinct  of  expressing  dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of 
censure  is  both  natural  and  wholesome.  It  is  right  that 
.statesmen  should  be  held  responsible  for  unsuccessful  con- 
formity Avith  popular  desires ; yet  Lord  Palmerston’s  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  not  inconsiderable  success 
Avith  which  it  has  represented  the  real  opinion  of  the  English 
nation  during  a series  of  years. 


PAELIAMENTAEY  POUTING. 

TT  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  Lord  Palmerston  and 
the  House  of  Commons  Avould  come  to  an  understanding 
of  some  kind.  Their  relations  at  the  present  moment  are  very 
similar  m that  transitional  stage  which  intervene's  betiveen  an 
engagement  and  a jilt — when  the  letters  begin  to  get  cold  and 
the  intervieAvs  are  apt  to  become  stormy.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  apparently  not  quite  made  up  its  mind  to  an  absolute 
break.  It  is  very  cross  and  out  of  temper  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ; but  it  hesitates  about  throwing  him  over,  because  it  is 
still  shy  about  making  it  up  again  with  the  other  young  man 
Avhom  it  broke  Avith  a short  time  ago.  So  for  the  present  it 
contents  itself  Avith  Avorrying  and  nagging  at  its  old  love.  It 
Avon  t as  yet  positively  take  the  final  step  of  sending  back  the 
lock  of  its  lover’s  hair,  and  all  the  old  letters;  but  it  makes 
his  life  a burden  to  him,  and  thwarts  him  upon  every  oppor- 
tuihty.  No  entreaties  Avill  induce  it  to  do  anything  that  it  is 
asked  to  do.  The  slightest  request  from  its  elected  lord  and 
master  is  a sure  provocative  to  a mortifying  refusal.  Nothing 
could  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  situation.  The  House 
pouts  and  sulks,  and  makes  itself  disagreeable ; but  it 
positively  refuses  to  say  anything.  If  it  would  speak  its  mind 
out,  and  declare  that  its  affections  were  fixed  elsewhere.  Lord 
Palmerston  might  make  his  boAv,  and  seek  another  love,  if 
he  could  get  one,  Avhere  such  other  loves  are  to  be  found.  I 
But  until  the  capricious  fair  one  will  make  up  her  mind,  the 
gay  young  fiance  is  only  getting  laughed  at,  and  the  plans  ’ 
aarl  arrangements  of  all  the  friends  are  falling  into  confusion.  I 
Aoffiing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  fulfilment  of  Parliament’s  ' 
real  duWs  than  a continuance  of  this  state  of  suspense.  | 
Parliament  wiU  attend  to  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  except  by  ' 
diance  it  be  som^  little  stroke  of  business  to  which  the 
Munster  particularly  He  is  left  in  a humiliating 

minority  ataos  every  night  esp^ially  upon  those  subjects  i 
of  minute  detail  on  which  a Minister  wlio  poiiaesses  the  con-  I 


fidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  usually  enjoys  absolute 
discretion.  Small  measures  of  Law  Eeforin,  partial  recon- 
structions of  departments  of  the  Executive,  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  a national  building,  are  matters  with  which  a Govern- 
ment would  ordinarily  be  trusted  to  deal,  but  from  which 
the  present  Government  is  debarred  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Avith  almost  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  distrust.  On  the 
Music  Bill  of  Mr.  Bass  a question  arose  whether  the  offence 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  should  render  the  offender  liable 
to  summary  arrest  by  the  policeman,  Avhether  the  policeman 
saAv  the  offence  committed  or  not.  The  Home  Secretary  took 
one  vieAv  of  the  question  very  strongly,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  supported  his  colleague’s  reasoning,  and  laid  doAvn 
that  the  opposite  course  would  be  wholly  against  legal 
precedent.  But  the  House  summarily  set  the  argument  of 
the  tAvo  Ministers  at  defiance  by  a majority  of  thirty-five.  The 
previous  evening,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  Avas  unable 
to  prevent  the  House  from  laying  upon  him  its  peremptory 
commands  to  provide  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis — a direc- 
tion Avhich  he  has  about  as  much  chance  of  executing  as  if 
it  had  been  a command  to  prohibit  November  fogs  under  a 
penalty.  But  the  House  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of 
making  Mr.  Cowper  look  foolish — if  indeed  it  be  still  Avithin 
the  reach  of  any  operator  to  accomplish  that  result — and  the 
Government  were  beaten  by  a majority  of  nearly  tAvo  to  one. 
On  Thursday  night,  again,  the  House  flatly  refused  to  be  guided 
by  the  Home  Secretary  in  such  a matter  as  the  kind  and 
degree  of  police  supervision  to  be  exercised  over  ticket-of-leave 
men.  An  amendment  of  the  Lords  to  the  Penal  Servitude 
Bill,  bearing  on  this  subject,  Avhich  Sir  George  Grey  pro- 
nounced “ very  beneficial,”  and  AA'as  particularly  anxious  to 
retain,  was  nevertheless  rejected  by  a majority  of  forty-five. 
Even  favours  of  a more  humble  kind,  which  are  not  recorded 
in  the  division  list,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain.  They  cannot  keep  the  House  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  through  the  very  modest  amount 
of  legislation  which  they  hav^e  presented  to  Parliament  this 
year  for  its  adoption.  There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a Session  in 
Avhich  the  amount  of  Parliamentary  business  has  been  so  small ; 
and  there  has  been  none  in  Avhich  its  transactions  have  been 
more  thrown  back  and  disordered  by  a scandalous  frequency 
of  “ count-outs.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Brand,  the  versatile  and  inde- 
fatigable whip,  finds  that  the  character  of  his  office  has 
undergone  a material  change  during  the  last  feAV  months.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  had  the  management  of  a pack 
of  perhaps  high-spirited,  but  still  Avell-trained  hounds.  He 
now  finds  himself  in  charge  of  a herd  of  Irish  pigs.  His 
progress  along  the  Parliamentary  road  is  composed  of  a mortify- 
ing series  of  mishaps.  His  perverse  charges,  expressing 
their  discontent  not  in  any  very  distinct  manner,  but  only  in 
energetic  noises  of  an  inarticulate  though  expressive  kind, 
are  perpetually  running  betAveen  his  legs  in  their  frantic  efforts 
to  scamper  off'  in  the  direction  aAvay  from  that  in  Avhich  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  drive  them.  Frequent  upsets  are  a 
natural  consequence  of  these  collisions,  and  have  become 
a portion  of  his  daily  experience.  The  chief  part  of 
his  functions  now  is  to  bear  these  mishaps  Avith  a smiling 
face,  and  to  pretend  that  he  is  rather  satisfied  than  other- 
Avise;  and,  considering  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  he  does  it  remarkably  Avell.  But  in  the  mean- 
time curious  things  are  being  done.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  lapsing  into  the  condition  of  the  Children  of  Israel  before 
the  days  of  the  Kings,  when  every  man  did  what  Avas  right  in 
his  OAvn  eyes.  Of  course,  to  the  spectator,  the  effect  is  simply 
amusing  ; but  the  consequences,  as  recorded  upon  the  Statute- 
book  and  the  Journals,  may  possibly  be  embarrassing. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  present  uncertain  state  of  tjiings  upon 
the  temper  of  the  Ministers  themselves  are  not  inconsiderable. 
They  display  all  the  bad  qualities  attributed  by  agricultural 
economists  Co  the  race  of  tenants-at-Avill.  They  are  alloAving 
the  farm  they  have  in  charge  to  run  to  rack  and  ruin,  because 
they  have  no  security  that  they  shall  be  alloAved  to  profit  by 
the  improvements  they  may  make.  What  Avould  be  the  use 
of  their  shaping  their  policy  Avith  any  other  vieAV  than  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  or  troubling  themselves  to 
pass  laws  of  which  they  may  not  remain  to  enjoy  the  credit? 
Every  time  they  undertake  the  solution  of  a diplomatic  diffi- 
culty, they  do  it  under  the  consciousness  that  they  are  possibly 
labouring  only  to  make  the  path  of  their  adversaries  more 
easy,  aiid  depriving  themselves  of  deadly  Aveapons  for  future 
assaults.  Assuming  them  to  look  upon  such  questions 
purely  from  the  standing-point  of  their  OAvn  political  interest, 
their  object  would  be  to  provide  for  every  difficulty  some  pimely 
temporary  palliative,  Avhich  should  postpone  it  just  for  a short 
time,  but  not  too  long.  They  are  probably  not  under  the  mere 
dominion  of  such  personal  considerations.  They  may  be 
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credited  with  taking  less  selfish  and  more  extended  views. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  narrower  motives  should  be 
wholly  without  influence  upon  them.  In  fact,  their  effect  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  scanty  biU  of  fare  which  has  been 
put  before  Parliament  this  year.  The  conviction  that  their 
tenure  of  office  is  insecure  leaves  very  visible  traces  upon 
the  whole  of  their  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is  essen- 
tially a policy  of  postponement.  They  settle  no  agitated 
question.  They  will  neither  accept  any  proffered  change 
heartily,  nor  refuse  it  stoutly,  nor  construct  a compromise 
which  shall  mediate  between  conflicting  views.  They  only 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  put  off.  Such  a temper  of  mind  is 
not  unnatural  in  Ministers  who  feel  that  their  official  life 
is  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  but  it  is  not  either  advantageous  for 
the  country  or  edifying  to  lookers-on.  It  brings  the  combative 
character  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  into  very  pro- 
minent relief ; and  it  tends  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
conviction,  by  no  means  salutary,  that  every  other  object  is 
gradually  being  trampled  under  foot  and  forgotten  in  the 
eager  steuggle  for  office. 


BEFORE  TPIE  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  undeniably  true,  though  the  proposition  might  have 
been  more  tersely  stated,  that  “ the  course  pursued  by 
“ Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  failed  to  effect  their  avowed 
“ object  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.”  It  may  also 
be  admitted  that  failure  generally  causes  a loss  of  influence, 
and  that  the  decline  of  English  influence  diminishes  the  secu- 
rities for  the  peace  of  a world  which  indeed  is,  at  more  than  one 
point,  at  present  involved  in  war.  The  tiouse  of  Commons 
will,  however,  be  practically  asked,  not  to  affirm  two  or  three 
barren  truisms,  but  to  adopt  the  implied  conclusion  that  it  is 
by  its  own  fault  that  the  Government  has  failed ; nor  is  it 
unfair  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  managers  of  an 
unsuccessful  negotiation.  There  have  been  grave  errors  in  the 
conduct,  or  rather  in  the  language,  of  England,  both  to  Germany 
and  Denmark ; and  it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  witness  the  com- 
placent self-approval  with  which  France  and  Russia  regard  from 
the  quiet  shore  the  labours  of  a diplomacy  whicK  has  ventured 
forth  on  the  agitated  waters.  Inaction  is  generally  sale,  and 
always  easy ; nor  is  it  possible  to  look  back  on  abortive  efforts, 
even  in  the  best  cause,  without  a regret  which  borders  on 
remorse.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  England,  and  perhaps  not  worse  for  Denmark,  that 
the  Schleswig  quarrel  should  have  been  settled,  without  ex- 
ternal interference,  by  a display  of  force  which  might  perhaps 
have  superseded  the  necessity  of  actual  violence.  Defeat  in 
policy  or  in  war  always  indicates  mistake  as  weU  as  bad  for- 
tune, for  perfect  foresight  would  decline  a conflict  in  which 
the  result  proves  success  to  have  been  impossible.  The 
apology  for  the  Government  wiU  not  amount  to  a complete  vin- 
dication. Even  if  Lord  Russell  had  always  conveyed  the  most 
appropriate  arguments  in  the  fittest  words,  he  would  still  have 
to  explain  the  blunder  of  throwing  his  pearls  before  unappre- 
ciative Prussian  Ministers.  But  the  national  jury  which,  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  will  give  a verdict  on  his 
conduct  must  take  more  than  a simple  issue  into  consideration. 
If  the  country  would  have  disapproved  of  total  abstinence 
from  the  Danish  dispute,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  a 
Ministry  bent  oit,  mediation  could  have  pursued  a course  more 
substantially  equitable  and  benevolent.  The  advocates  of 
war  are  fuUy  entitled  to  cast  the  first  stone,  and  those  who  de- 
precate even  verbal  intervention  may  consistently  follow  with 
the  second. 

The  cause  of  Denmark  is  so  popular  in  England,  and  the 
merits  of  flie  original  dispute  are  so  imperfectly  understood, 
that  much  of  the  disapproval  which  the  Government  has 
incurred  is  directed  against  the  qualified  argumei^tative  sup- 
port which  has  been  offered  to  the  weaker  party.  The  one- 
sided assertions  of  ill-informed  journalists  have  left  a more 
permanent  impression  because  the  litigant  who  was  at  first 
partially  justified  in  his  contention  has  overborne  a helpless 
adversary  by  mere  superiority  of  force.  Lord  Russell  de- 
serves credit  for  his  recognition  oi'  the  justice  of  German 
claims  at  a time  when  impartiality  exposed  him  to  clamorous 
abuse.  If  he  had  adopted  the  popular  prejudices  rvith 
unreserved  credulity,  his  advocacy  would  have  been  value- 
less to  Denmark.  It  was  at  least  possible  that  the 
German  Governments  might  listen  to  pacific  overtures 
from  a mediator  who  was  not  an  avowed  and  bigoted  opponent. 
On  one  occasion  they  seemed  inclined  to  accept  a reasonable 
compromise,  which  might  have  terminated  the  quarrel  if  it  had 
not  been  rejected  by  Denmark.  The  English  Government 
may  be  justly  blamed  for  the  implied  promises  of  armed 


assistance,  which  were  naturally  accepted  by  the  Danes  with- 
out reference  to  the  expressed  and  implied  conditions  by 
which  they  were  limited.  The  most  imprudent  language 
which  can  be  quoted  against  the  Government  was  used  by 
Lord  Palmerston  in  his  speech  upon  Schleswig.  Lord 
Russell  committed  a similar  error,  in  a modified  form,  as 
often  as  he  warned  the  German  Powers  to  beware  of  certain 
undefined  consequences,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  both  Ministers  may  have  been  sincere  in  their 
menaces,  and  that  their  warlike  designs  have  been  over- 
ruled by  their  colleagues,  or  altered  by  circumstances.  An 
announcement  of  intentions  by  an  English  Minister  is  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  a prophecy,  as  he  must  refer,  like  a 
plenipotentiary  at  a Conference,  to  the  country,  before  he  can 
accomplish  his  purpose.  If  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell  ever  intended  to  resist  either  the  Federal  execution 
in  Holstein  or  the  occupation  of  Schleswig,  they  ascer- 
tained, on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  serious  difficulty  of 
interference. 

A study  of  the  correspondence  will  prove  that  the  English 
Government,  after  all,  seldom  deviated  into  threats.  If  a 
fractional  portion  of  the  blessing  promised  to  peacemakers  is 
destined  to  fall  on  those  who  try  to  make  peace.  Lord  Russell 
may  claim  whatever  reward  is  due  to  zealous  and  indefatigable 
pursuance  of  his  object.  Alternately  entreating  Denmark  to 
pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  deprecating  the  rude  enforce- 
ment of  his  claims  by  the  pitiless  creditor,  the  English  Minister 
afforded  the  best  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  Continental 
belief  in  the  selfishness  of  English  policy.  France  and 
Russia  now  look  down  with  the  calmness  of  Epicurean  gods 
on  the  turmoils  of  the  lower  world,  and  perhaps  it  is  more 
dignified  as  well  as  pleasanter  to  repose  above,  or  apart,  than  to 
squabble  with  .combatants  who  refuse  to  be  pacified ; yet 
if  either  of  the  Imperial  Governments  had  emulated  the 
good  faith  of  England,  Denmark  would  perhaps  not  have 
been  invaded,  and  Germany  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  redress  of  legitimate  grievances.  Even  the  un- 

aided efforts  of  England  seemed  more  than  once  likely 
to  succeed.  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Austria  and  Prussia 
agi’eed  to  recommend  to  the  Diet  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Lord  Russell,  and  a year  later  several  Governments  pro- 
fessed a readiness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England.  But 
lor  the  unseasonable  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  German 
eagerness  would  perhaps  have  been  for  the  time  satisfied  with 
the  execution  in  Holstein. 

Those  who  admit  that  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation 
was  justifiable  may  fairly  maintain  that  diplomatic  efforts 
should  have  been  abandoned  at  some  later  stage  in  the  dis- 
pute. The  advocates  of  war  have  still  less  difficulty  in 
defining  the  passage  of  the  Eyder  by  the  allied  armies  as  the 
proper  occasion  lor  the  despatch  of  auxiliary  forces  to  the  North. 
If  ail  that  has  since  happened  could  have  been  distinctly  fore- 
seen, it  would  perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  retire  from  tlie 
negotiation  when  the  quarrel  between  Germany  and  Denmark 
was  first  complicated  by  a disputed  succession.  As,  however, 
all  the  States  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden,  were  bound  by  treaty  to  recognise  Cupr^TiAN  IX.,  tne 
English  Government  may  have  reasonably  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  on  its  former  grounds.  Austria  and 
Prussia  still  acknowledged  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  and  it  is  always  safer  to  appeal  to  positive  engagements 
than  to  deal  with  elastic  considerations  of  policy  and  abstract 
right.  The  notorious  treaty,  though  it  admits  of  historical 
explanation,  was  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient,  but  Lord 
Russell  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  relying  on  a compact  which 
seemed  to  offer  a definite  solution  of  the  question  of  succession. 
The  claims  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  though 
they  may  perhaps  be  legally  valid,  Avould  have  been  utterly 
forgotten  if  it  had  not  suited  the  purpose  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  find  reasons  for  separating  the  Duchies  from  the 
Danish  Croivn.  It  unluckily  happened  that,  by  his  first 
important  act,  the  new  King  of  Denmark  gave  just  cause  ol 
offence  to  Germany ; and  accordingly  the  Diet  took  judicial 
possession  of  Holstein,  and  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  quieting  the  popular  excitement,  marched 
their  armies  into  that  Duchy.  Both  proceedings  were  strictly 
compatible  with  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  the  execution  more 
especially  was  equivalent  to  an  admission  ol  the  Danish  title, 
as  a seizure  of  goods  by  a creditor  implies  that  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  debtor.  The  English  Go^'ernment 
wisely  acqiiiesced  in  the  legal  measures,  und  it  less 
prudently  declined  to  urge  upon  Df‘*ruark  the  ex- 
pediency of  evacuating  8chlesw.^g  without  resistance. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  tho*  tde  adoption  or  the  common 
Constitution  for  Kingdom  was  a cause  of 
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■war,  nor  was  any  neutral  Power  justified  in  converting  into  a 
peremptory  demand  the  reasonable  request  for  a suspension  of 
hostile  measures  during  the  discussions  of  the  Danish  Par- 
liament. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Lord  Kussell  has 
never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  belligerents  those  arguments 
for  peace  which  generally  lose  their  force  at  the  time 
when  they  are  exclusively  applicable.  Enthusiasts  declared 
only  a lew  years  since  that  war  was  obsolete,  but  it 
seems  to  have  become  more  attractive  than  at  any 
former  time  during  the  long  European  peace.  It  will 
be  allowed  by  common  consent  that  the  language  of 
menace  was  indiscreet  and  undignified,  but  in  other  respects 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  alternative  course  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  reason  and  conscience  of  England. 
Nothing  but  overwhelming  necessity,  founded  on  considera- 
tions of  interest  or  of  honour,  could  justify  a war  with  the 
powerful  nation  which  lor  centuries  has  been  esteemed  a 
natural  ally.  The  contest  would  be  arduous,  and  triumph 
would  be  only  better  than  defeat.  For  the  present,  all  parties 
seem  to  be  agreed  on  a peaceful  policy,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  two  leading  Ministers  should  have  indulged  in  anticipations 
'Of  a more  active  course  in  the  improbable  event  of  a siege  of 
Copenhagen.  It  is  still  less  worthy  to  threaten  Austria  Avith 
agitation  in  Hungary  and  Venetia,  as  a safer  method  of  defend- 
ing Denmark  than  the  direct  interference  of  England  in  the 
war. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  CONFEKENCE. 
rr^HE  English  public  is  already  familiar  Avith  the  main 
-JL  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Conference.  As  the  German 
Powers  wei'e  seeking  to  set  aside  the  Treaty  of  1852,  they 
were  invited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state  Avhat  they  proposed 
as  their  aim  in  the  Avar,  and  as  the  best  solution  of  existing 
difficulties.  They  replied  that  what  they  Avanted  Avas  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  Duchies,  and  their  close  connexion 
by  means  of  common  institutions ; and  that  the  Diet  should 
decide  Avho  should  be  Duke  of  the  United  Duchies,  the* 
King  of  Denmark  only  to  succeed  if  the  Diet  found  that  his 
pretensions  were  preferable  to  those  of  all  other  claimants. 
Baron  Beust,  hoAvever,  on  the  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, would  not  go  even  so  far  as  this,  and  said 
that  the  Diet  Avould  not  agree  that,  in  any  case, 
there  should  be  a union  between  the  Duchies  and 
Denmark.  The  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  negatived  the 
proposal  at  once,  and  then  the  German  Powers  brought 
fovAvard  their  second  project,  which  Avas  the  same  as  the  first 
except  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  was  expressly 
assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  This  Avas  equally 
unacceptable  to  Denmark,  and  then  the  Germans  had  nothing 
more  to  propose.  Lord  Eussell  on  this  came  forward,  and, 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  neutral  Powers,  proposed  that 
SchlesAvig  should  be  cut  in  tAvo,  and  the  Southern  part  given, 
with  Holstein  and  Lauenberg,  to  Germany,  the  Northern  part 
remaining  Avith  Denmark.  This  proposal  was  coupled  Avith 
certain  conditions,  the  most  important  of  Avhich  was  that  the 
Geimans  should  not  build  fortresses  on  the  part  ceded  to 
them  ; but  on  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  remarking  that 
any  such^  condition^  Avas  Avholly  inadmissible,  aU  men- 
tion^ of  it  ceased  immediately.  The  German  Plenipo- 
tentiaries accepted  the  principle  of  Lord  Eussell’s 
plan,  and  the  Danish  Plenipotentiaries,  after  communi- 
cating Avith  their  Court,  accepted  the  plan  Avith  a slight 
alteration.  But  by  this  plan  the  mixed  districts  of  SchlesAvig 
AAere  assigned  to  Denmark,  and  to  this  the  German  Powers 
Avould  not  assent.  They  Avere  Avilling  to  let  Denmark  have  the 
purely  Danish  district  in  the  north  of  the  Duchy,  but  they 
were  determined  that,  Avhere  Germans  AV'ere  mixed  up  Avith 
Danes,  the  government  should  be  German.  Consequently  no 
line  of  demarcation  could  be  agreed  on ; the  Danes  Avanting 
t c inixed  districts  for  Denmark,  and  the  Germans  Avanting 
them  for  Germany.  Finally,  as  no  other  Avay  of  settling  the 
matter  suggested  itself,  Lord  Eussell  proposed  that  the  line 
ot  demarcation  should  be  draAvn  by  an  arbitrator  chosen  from 
among  the  PoAvers  not  represented  at  the  Conference.  But 
this  suited  neither  party,  for  it  involved  the  consequence 
that  some  Danes  should  be  put  under  Germany,  and 
some  Germans  under  Denmark;  and  no  other  basis  Avas 
feugpsted  on  which  the  arbitrator  could  proceed  than 
tliat  of  taking  the  opinion  of  every  little  village,  which 
wopd  make  any  frontier  impossible  that  Avould  be  acceptable 
to  bph  belhgerents.  This  ended  the  Conference,  and  the 
wai  has  been  rasumed  because  neither  belligerent  will  allow 
his  compatriots  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  other.  There 
were  also  many  subsidiary  poJm.  which  it  took  a long  time  to 


discuss,  but  which  did  not  alfect  the  main  result.  There  was 
the  question  AA-hether  the  Treaty  of  London  was  at  an 
end  or  not,  and  Avhether  it  involved  its  signataries  in 
any  engagement  towards  each  other,  or  only  toAvards 
Denmark.  The  aigument  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of 
those  who  contended  that  the  treaty  still  existed,  and  bound 
all  who  signed  it ; but  the  facts  were  against  the  arguments, 
for  the  German  Powers  gave  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  it 
existed,  they  should  disregard  it.  There  was  also  a question  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  Jutland  since  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  the  Danish  Plenipotentiaries  told  many  moving 
tales  of  hardships  Avhich  good  Danes  had  undergone  ; but  as 
these,  however  true,  Avere,  so  far  as  the  Conference  went,  mere 
unsupported  allegations,  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  them. 
There  Avas  also  a fierce  controversy  raised  by  the  announce- 
ment of  Prussia  that,  if  the  blockade  established  by  the  Danes 
was  not  more  effective,  she  Avould  disregard  the  provisions  of 
international  law  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This 
meant  that  she  Avould  send  out  prrtateers ; but  the  universal 
indignation  of  the  neutral  PoAvers  at  this  announcement  had 
its  effect,  and,  though  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiaries  did  not 
withdraw  their  announcement,  they  ceased  to  insist  on  it. 

The  protocols  of  the  Conference  throAv  much  valuable  light 
on  the  views  and  intentions  both  of  the  belligerents  and  of  the 
neutral  Powers ; but  the  reader  Avho  Avishes  to  profit  by  them 
must  read  the  protocols  themselves,  and  not  the  summary 
which  was  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  the  last  Conference. 
This  summary  is  draAvn  up  in  a manner  very  unfair  and 
offensive  to  the  German  PoAvers — a petty  insult  Avhich  Ave 
should  have  hoped  English  Ministers  Avould  have  been  above 
offering  to  their  adversaries.  "When  the  main  declaration  of 
the  representative  of  the  German  Confederation  is  recorded, 
there  is  even  a derisive  note  of  admiration  added,  Avhich  Ave 
should  have  thought  no  one  could  have  deemed  a proper  addi- 
tion to  a summary  drawn  up  by  a professedly  neutral  PoAver. 
When  are  we  to  have  men  of  tact  and  manners  at  the 
head  of  our  Foreign  Office?  It  is  easy,  Avhen  we  read  the 
protocols  themselves,  to  see  how  the  belligerents  respectively 
looked  upon  the  points  at  issue.  The  Germans,  holding  that 
the  war  had  put  an  end  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  considered 
that  the  time  was  come  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Duchies,  that  a German  prince  Avould  necessarily 
succeed  in  Holstein,  and  that  as  Schleswig  must,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Germans,  go  Avith  Holstein,  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  Avould  be  Duke  of  SchlesAvig  also.  The  only 
question  Avas,  Avho  was  to  be  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  this  the 
Diet  was  to  determine.  It  was  objected  that,  if  it  Avas  the 
Diet  Avhich  had  to  decide,  it  might  go  on  procrastinating  and 
deferring  all  decision  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  there 
might  never  be  any  Duke  at  all.  But  Baron  Beust 
candidly  replied  that  the  Diet  got  on  very  fast  Avhen 
the  two  great  German  Powers  were  agreed,  and  that, 
as  they  Avere  noAV  agreed  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
BURG,  the  Diet  Avould  decide  Avith  unexampled  rapidity.  This 
Avas  the  German  position,  and  if  it  Avas  allowed  that  they 
Avere  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  that 
they  might  use  their  actual  armed  possession  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  countrymen  in  Schleswig,  their  whole 
case  was  very  coherent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  said 
that  the  Duchies  belonged  to  them,  both  by  virtue  of  the  old 
connexion  of  Schleswig  AAnth  Denmark,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  regulating  the  succession.  The  King 
more  especially  urged  that  it  Avas  because  this  treaty  Avas 
made,  and  because  he  supposed  that  ft  Avould  be  supported, 
that  he  had  consented  to  accept  the  thorny  croAvn  of  Den- 
mai-k.  If  the  Duchies,  and  particularly  SchlesAvig,  belonged 
to  Denmark,  it  was  only  a sheer  violation  of  right,  and  a 
mere  tyrannous  use  of  brutal  force,  that  he  should  be  made  to 
cede  an  inch  of  SchlesAvig.  But  the  south  of  SchlesAvig,  like 
Holstein,  Ava^  so  German  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and 
therefore  he  Avas  Avilling  to  lose  Avhat  it  cost  him  nothing  to 
part  Avith.  But  it  Avas  a very  different  thing  Avhen  he  Avas 
asked  to  cede  the  mixed  districts,  and  to  place  faithful  Danes 
under  a foreign  yoke.  He  Avas  the  Sovereign  of  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Danes  in  these  districts,  and  he  could  not 
abandon  this  sovereignty  unless  under  the  last  stress  of  Avar, 
and  after  he  had  ascertained  that  no  neutral  Power  would 
come  forAvard  to  support  the  treaty  AAffiich  all  the  great 
PoAvers  had  concurred  to  make  in  the  general  interests 
of  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  London  entrusted  the  present 
King  of  Denmark  with  the  charge  of  governing  the  Danes  of 
the  mixed  districts,  and  he  could  not  abandon  the  trust  Avithout 
its  being  absolutely  certain  that  none  of  those  Avho  invited  him 
to  accept  it  AA'ould  protect  him  from  being  driven  by  force  out 
of  the  territory  they  had  confided  to  him.  These  are  the 
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respective  views  of  the  belligerents ; and  Avhen  we  understand 
them  we  cannot  wonder  that  neither  Avill  abandon  the  mixed 
districts,  and  that  neither  conceives  himself  to  be  merely 
fighting,  as  it  has  been  said  here,  for  a paltry  strip  of  land 
whiclt  will  equally  grow  cattle  for  the  English  market  who- 
ever may  be  its  OAvner. 

The  neutral  PoAvers  were  all  very  Avell  agreed,  and  Avere  all 
on  the  side  of  Denmark.  The  Plenipotentiary  of  France  did 
not  speak  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  he  declared 
that  the  French  Government  considered  it  essential  that  the 
frontier  should  be  traced  in  conformity  Avith  the  necessities  of 
the  defence  of  Denmark.  It  was,  hoAvever,  Eussia  that  prin- 
cipally came  forAvard  as  the  supporter  of  Denmark,  and  in 
every  discussion  the  cairse  of  Denmark  Avas  taken  up  by 
Baron  Bruxxoav  Avith  much  greater  frankness  and  zeal  than  it 
was  by  the  English  Plenipotentiaries.  Any  one  Avho  reads 
the  protocols  only  Avould  think  that  it  Avas  Eussia,  and  not 
England,  to  whom  Denmark  A?as  looking  for  support.  Baron 
Beunnow  upheld  the  Treaty  of  London  in  the  most  unqualified 
AV'ay,  and  maintained  that  it  could  only  be  set  aside  for  the  most 
grave  reasons,  and  he  intimated  that  Eussia  Avould  accept  no 
combination  which  did  not  offer  guarantees  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  equivalent  to  those  on  which  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  poAver  now  rests.  When  the  cession  of  a part  of 
SchlesAvig  Avas  proposed,  Baron  Brunnoav  announced  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Eussia,  it  was  entirely  for  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  say  what  would  be  the  best  for  his  country.  AU  Schleswig 
belonged  to  him,  but  he  had  a right  as  a Sovereign  to  give 
up  any  portion  of  his  territory.  Directly  he  announced  that  he 
did  not  Avish  to  cede  any  particular  part  of  his  kingdom,  there 
Avas  an  end  of  aU  discussion,  and  Eussia  could  not  be  a party 
to  any  transaction  by  Avhich  an  involuntary  cession  was  forced 
on  a Sovereign  Avhom  she  had  recognised.  The  Emperor, 
hoAvever,  did  not  wish  to  profit  personally  by  the  cession  of 
Holstein  or  of  a part  of  Schleswig,  and  he  Avould  therefore 
resign  such  claims  of  succession  as  he  might  have  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  When  the  Prussians  proposed 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  population  of  Schleswig,  Baron 
Brunnow  ridiculed  the  proposal  as  amounting  to  a scheme  for 
appealing  to  the  peasants  of  Schleswig  to  trace  the  frontier  of 
a country  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  a 
solemn  Conference.  This  was  not  the  object  for  Avhich 
Eussia  had  taken  part  in  the  Conference.  What  Eussia 
conceived  to  be  her  task  was  to  see  what  arrangements 
could  be  substituted  by  common  consent  for  the  Treaty  of 
1853.  Thus  France  has  declared  that  she  considers  it 
essential  that  Denmark  should  have  a good  military 
frontier,  and  Eussia  has  declared  that  she  regards  the  King  of 
Denmark  as  reigning  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London  over 
every  part  of  the  two  Duchies  except  Avhat  he  may  choose  to 
cede.  Apart  from  declarations  made  or  steps  taken  by 
England  out  of  the  Conference,  France  and  Eussia  appear, 
from  the  history  of  the  Conference  itself,  quite  as  much  bound 
to  support  Denmark  as  England  is. 


AIMEEICA. 

ENEEAL  LEE’S  determination  to  fight  only  on  the 
defensive  has  been  even  more  fully  justified  by  his 
victory  at  Petersburg  than  by  the  repeated  blows  which  he 
previously  delivered  against  his  assailant.  The  rise  of  the  price 
of  gold  in  New  York  to  245  furnishes  the  best  commentary  on 
the  absurd  statement  that  Grant  is  once  more  about  to 
execute  one  of  his  brilliant  flank  movements.  There  are  no 
more  great  rivers  to  the  west  of  the  James  which  the  Federal 
gun-boats  and  transports  can  penetrate.  It  is  more  likely 
that  Grant  Avill  transfer  his  head-quarters  to  Bermuda  Station 
than  that  he  wiU  look  still  further  to  his  left  for  that  opening 
in  the  defences  of  Eichmond  which  he  has  hitherto  failed  to 
discover.  Before  the  bloody  repulse  of  Petersburg,  General 
Grant’s  second  plan  of  campaign  seemed  perhaps  more 
promising  than  his  first.  Like  a wealthy  spendthrift,  he  has 
found  it  impossible  to  ruin  himself  by  the  most  prodigal  out- 
lay of  material  and  of  life,  for,  Avith  a loss  of  80,000  or 
100,000  men,  he  has  merely  broken  up  between  Washington 
and  Eichmond  a road  which  his  adversary  Avould,  under 
existing  circumstances,  never  have  attempted  to  traverse. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  late  battles 
have  redressed  the  balance,  the  Federal  Commander-in- 
Chief  still  possesses  great  superiority  of  numbers.  General 
Lee  was  unable,  or  more  probably  unAvilling,  to  prevent 
the  movement  trom  White  House  to  the  James  Fiiver,  espe- 
cially  as  Grant  appears  to  have  taken,  with  commend- 
able prudence,  a Avide  circuit  round  the  enemy’s  lines.  A 
part  of  the  army  Avas  transported  in  perfect  safety  from  the 


York  Eiver  by  water,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  remainder, 
instead  of  crossing  the  Chickahominy,  moved  far  doAvn 
the  Peninsula  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  James  Eiver  at 
PoAvhattan  Point,  several  miles  beloAV  Butler’s  camp  at 
Bermuda  Station.  The  march  could  only  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  a pitched  battle,  Avhich  must  have  been  fought  at  a 
distance  from  the  Confederate  intrenchments.  If  Grant  had 
attempted  to  folloAv  M'Clellan’s  course  by  Fair  Oaks  to  the- 
north  of  the  Chickahominy  swamp,  he  would  probably  have 
suffered  severe  loss,  even  if  he  had  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  destination.  His  farther  operations  indicated  skdl 
and  prudence  in  addition  to  the  daring  which  had  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  the  useless  advance  from  the  Eapidan  to  the 
Chickahominy.  The  impunity  Avhich  he  enjoyed  may  perhaps 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  temporary  success  of  the  subsidiary 
movement  in  W estern  Virginia.  General  Hunter’s  movements, 
and  the  approach  of  reinforcements  to  meet  him,  may  probably 
have  furnished  Lee  Avith  an  additional  reason  for  declining 
any  hazardous  operation. 

The  confidence  of  the  Federal  general  in  his  numerical 
strength  was  shoAvn  by  the  distribution  of  his  forces. 
While  the  main  army  threatened  Eichmond  from  the  south. 
General  Hunter  attempted  to  advance  from  the  west. 
Eichmond  was  environed  to  the  extent  of  half  a circle 
by  hostile  forces,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  General 
Grant  believed  that  his  lieutenants  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  separately  against  any  attack  by  the  Confede- 
rates. General  Sheridan,  in  command  of  the  caA'alry,  has- 
been  defeated  in  a combat  of  some  importance ; and  General 
Early,  who  commands  the  division  Avhich  formerly  served 
under  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  detached  to  check  Hunter’s 
advance.  Grant  profited  by  the  diversion  to  make  a general 
attack  on  the  Confederate  lines ; and  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
occupying  Petersburg,  he  would  have  secured  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  of  the  campaign.  On  the  north  and  east 
of  Eichmond  he  Avas  repeatedly  stopped  by  defences  which 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  It  seems 
that  on  the  south  of  the  city  t’nere  are  no  regular  fortifications, 
but  earthworks  thrown  up  at  the  moment  have  in  the  course 
of  the  war  frequently  been  found  serious  obstacles.  Having 
his  base  on  the  river,  and  close  at  hand.  Grant  can  dispose 
of  siege  artillery,  Avhereas  he  could  only  bring  his  field-trains  to 
bear  on  the  works  at  Spottsylvania.  His  supplies,  as  long  as 
he  rests  on  the  river,  Avill  probably  be  more  regular  than  those 
on  which  Lee  depends;  and  if,  notwithstanding  Sheridan’s 
defeat  and  Hunter’s  reported  repulse,  the  latter  general  and 
Pope  should  be  able  to  continue  their  advance,  the  com- 
munication of  Eichmond  with  the  South  may  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  Federal 
detachments  on  the  south-west  and  west  are  themselves 
moving  with  their  base  in  the  air.  There  are  no  permanent 
Federal  magazines  nearer  than  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  stores  to  be  forwarded  from  Bermuda  Station 
to  Hunter.  A short  distance  above  Grant’s  position,  the 
navigation  of  the  James  is  obstructed,  and  the  river  is  also 
commanded  by  Fort  Darling,  Avhich  repelled  the  attack 
of  M‘Clellan  and  his  gun-boats.  On  the  higher  part  of  the 
river  the  Confederates  have  iron-clad  gun-boats  of  their  own, 
and  one  of  their  vessels  lately  ventured  to  engage  the  enemy’s 
squadron  near  Bermuda  Station.  If  the  siege  of  Eichmond 
is  attempted.  Grant  Avill  have  to  lengthen  his  line  of  commu- 
nication, and  to  submit  to  the  opdinary  conditions  of  offensive 
warfare.  He  will  not  take  the  enemy’s  capital  with  nearly 
equal  numbers,  but  if  he  can  still  afford  to  undergo  enormous- 
losses  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  his  object.  His  present 
position  is  probably  more  wholesome  than  the  marshes  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  he  probably  hoped,  by  taking  Petersburg, 
to  put  a large  part  of  his  troops  under  cover. 

The  possession  by  the  Federals  of  a town  Avithin  a few 
miles  of  Eichmond  Avould.  have  greatly  facilitated  future 
invasions ; and  the  danger  to  the  Confederates  would 
have  been  especially  serious,  as  they  have  never,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Avar,  been  able  to  recover  any 
toAvn  which  they  had  lost,  or  even  to  form  a regular 
siege.  Mr.  Lincoln  probably  intimated  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  when  he  boasted  in  a recent 
speech  that  Grant  would  never  be  dislodged  from  his  posi- 
tion until  Eichmond  was  taken.  It  is  now  a year  since 
General  Gilmore  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston 
Harbour,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  hated  cradle 
of  Secession.  The  city  is  still  untaken,  and  it  is  no  longer 
threatened  Avith  an  immediate  attack ; nor  ha-»  Fort  Sumter, 
Avhich  Avas  said  to  have  fallen  in  course  of  last 
July,  yet  loAvered  the  Confederate  itag.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federal  commander  still  occ«p^GS  his  position,  and  when  his 
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Government  is  at  leisure,  it  can  reinforce  the  besieging 
army  to  any  extent  which  may  be  thought  desirable.  The 
same  obstinacy  directed  against  Richmond  will  produce  a 
constant  feeling  of  insecurity  which  may  possibly  render  a 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  some  other  city  neces- 
siuy  or  expedient.  In  ancient  Greece,  an  invader  often  built 
a fortress  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  hostilities  from  year  to  year,  until  an  assault  or 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Avar.  The  Northern  Americans 
may  perhaps  adopt  the  same  mode  of  annoying  Richmond 
if  they  find  it  impossible  any  longer  to  maintain  gigantic 
armies  in  the  field.  It  is  generally  understood  at  Washington 
and  NeAV  York  that  the  defeat  of  Grant’s  enterprise,  which 
is  now  almost  certain,  would  altogether  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  war,  but  it  would' be  rash  to  infer  that  the 
extraordinary  pertinacity  of  the  North  would  therefore  be 
exhausted.  The  continuance  of  the  blockade,  the  maintenance 
of  flotillas  on  all  the  great  rivers,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified 
posts  in  the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  Confederate  territory, 
would  not  impose  too  heavy  a strain  on  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  unparalleled  fortitude  of  the  South 
is  likely  to  prove  not  less  inexhaustible. 

The  active  demand  for  Federal  securities  in  Germany  has 
opened  up  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Government.  The 
principal  danger  which  threatened  the  American  finances  con- 
sisted in  the  difficulty  of  fin  ding  any  available  capital  to  supply 
future  loans.  During  three  years  of  the  war,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  borrow  in  Europe,  and  England  and  France  still 
resist  the  temptation  of  a high  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Chase 
now  finds  that  he  can  dispose  of  some  portion  of  his  loans 
abroad,  and  he  is  consequently  enabled  to  avoid  for  the 
present  additional  issues  of  paper  money.  He  has  received 
subscriptions  for  the  greater  part  of  his  new  loan  of 
15,000,000^.  at  small  premiums,  which  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  at  the  time  to  about  lo  per  cent.  With  gold  at 
250  he  will  have  to  pay  about  i8  per  cent.  If  Government 
paper  should  hereafter  rise  in  value,  the  annual  charge  will 
■be  proportionally  diminished,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
it  may  become  possible  to  effect  a large  reduction  of  interest. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  war  will  languish  through  the  diffi- 
culty of  recruiting  than  that  it  will  be  starved  for  want  of 
money.  Public  confidence  had,  in  the  middle  of  June,  revived 
to  a certain  extent  in  consequence  of  the  unopposed  march  of 
Grant  to  the  James  River,  as  the  movement  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  prove  either  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander or  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
'terruptioi  of  Sherman’s  advance  on  Atlanta  was  comparatively 
unnoticed,  nor  are  the  sanguine  politicians  of  New  York  seri- 
ously alarmed  by  Forrest’s  defeat  of  Sturges.  As  far  as 
a judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  map,  and  from  the 
lax  statements  of  the  American  papers,  Sherman’s  communi- 
cations seem  to  be  exposed  to  serious  danger.  The 
Confederate  General  Wheeler  has  broken  up  a part  of 
the  railroad  which  connects  the  army  Avith  Chattanooga, 
and  it  is  not  knoAvn  that  any  Federal  force  is  still  inter- 
posed betAveen  Forrest  and  the  frontier  of  Georgia.  East 
Tennessee  is  stripped  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
Hunter  in  Virginia,  and  Morgan’s  expedition,  though  it  has 
finally  been  checked,  has  probably  prevented  the  despatch  of 
troops  from  Kentucky  to  the  principal  seat  of  war.  It  is  said 
that  a displacement  of  forces  is  taking  place  on  both  sides  by 
the  depletion  of  General  Canby’s  army  for  the  benefit  of 
Grant,  Avhile  Dick  Taylor  is  attempting  to  find  his  way 
across  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a junction 
_^s\^h  the  distant  army  of  Johnson.  The  Confederates  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Northern 
accounts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prospects  of  the  contending 
armies  remains  open  to  conjecture.  If  Grant  should  occupy 
Petersburg,  and  if  Hunter,  notwithstanding  his  recent  repulse, 
should  ultimately  prove  himself  a match  for  Early,  Richmond 
will  for  the  first  time  be  exposed  to  immediate  danger.  The 
strongest  belligerent  has  always  many  chances  on  his  side, 
although  thus  far  Grant  has  never  met  Lee  without  incur- 
ring defeat. 


A PALACE  OF  JUSTICE, 

rpHE  project  for  bringing  together  all  the  Courts  of  Law, 
-A-  and  lodging  them  in  buildings  where  it  will  be  pos.sible  to 
see,  hear,  and  breathe,  is  one  of  those  obvious  reforms  which 
alwa:)rs  seem  to  excite  the  keenest  opposition.  The  subject 
has  now^een  for  years  under  consideration.  A Commission 
appointed  by  Lord  Derby  recommended  a matured  plan, 
which  Avas  adopted  Lord  Palmerston,  and  which  not  only 
settled  the  contest  as  to  site  and  the  building,  but  pointed 


out  hoAV  tlie  necessary  funds  could  be  obtained  without  throAV- 
ing  any  charge  on  the  Consolidated  F und.  But  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  the  lawyers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
rejecting  the  proposal,  doomed  this  unloved  class  to  live  for  a 
feAv  years  longer  in  that  peculiar  legal  atmosphere  which 
flavours,  Avith  impartial  justice,  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
alike.  Tavo  years  liave  passed,  and  the  time  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Government  in  altering,  and  probably  damaging, 
their  plan,  in  the  hope  of  disarming  the  opposition  which  proved 
fatal  to  it  on  its  first  appearance.  Of  cour.se  it,  is  impossible 
that  anything  can  be  done  this  Session,  and  the  conversation 
on  Monday  evening  is  only  important  as  shoAving  that  the  re- 
sistance to  a measure  Avhich  is  es.sential  to  the  decent  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  likely  to  be  as  pertinacious  and 
mischievous  as  ever.  The  subject  has  been  so  mystified  by 
criticism  and  explanation  that  it  has  come  to  be  classed  by 
non-legal  members  of  Parliament  among  the  things  Avhich 
“ no  fellah  can  be  expected  to  understand  ” ; and  yet,  in 
truth,  the  facts  are  so  simple  and  the  remedy  so  plain  as  to 
call  for  a large  amount  of  special  talent  to  obscure  them. 
The  demand,  hoAvever,  as  usual,  was  answered  by  the  supply  ; 
and  the  versatile  race  of  lawyers  produced  from  among  their 
own  body  the  champion  who  has  successfully  resisted,  and 
in  all  probability  will  once  more  defeat,  the  natural  desire,  not 
only  of  the  profession,  but  of  suitors,  jurors,  and  Avitnesses,  to 
be  relieved  from  the  danger  of  suffocation  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties.  Mr.  Montagu  Smith  accounted  for 
the  long-suffering  of  lawyers  by  the  theory  that  they  had 
become  acclimatized  to  the  Courts;  and  though  occasionally 
judges  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  their  sittings  Avhen 
the  nuisance  surpassed  its  average  intensity,  the  tenacity  of 
life  of  the  profession  under  such  trying  circumstances  is  as- 
tonishing. Unfortunately  for  them,  jurors  and  Avitnesses  are 
plunged  into  the  unaccustomed  atmosphere  without  the 
necessary  physical  training,  and  it  is  upon  them  that 
the  deleterious  influence  works  Avith  its  greatest  poAver ; and 
this  gives  some  ground  for  hoping  that  the  Plouse  of  Com- 
mons may  perhaps  in  the  end  be  induced  to  remove  a 
nuisance  which  does  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Montagu  Smith  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate 
the  case  when  he  said  that  justice  Avas  administered  in  unven- 
tilated  sheds,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  so  painful  as  the  duty 
Avhich  fell  upon  counsel  of  addressing  a jury  in  an  incipient 
state  of  apoplexy.  There  is  not  one  Court  in  London  Avhich 
can  compare,  for  convenience,  Avith  those  of  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial toAvns,  and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  which 
can  fairly  be  called  habitable.  And  this  is  by  no  means  the 
Avhole  of  the  inconvenience.  Most  of  the  Courts  are  too  small 
to  contain  the  counsel,  solicitors,  witnesses,  and  others  con- 
cerned in  a cause ; and  though  Nisi  Prius  Avitnesses  who  are 
Avaiting  to  be  summoned  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
exercise  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  unlucky  attendants  upon 
the  Vice-Chancellors’  Courts  have  not  even  this  indulgence, 
and  may  be  seen  passing  whole  days  in  the  open  air,  exposed 
to  Avind  and  weather,  near  the  entrance  of  the  little  sheds 
Avhich  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  has  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Equity  judges.  Jurors  are  perhaps  a 
shade  better  off  than  witnesses,  for  on  the  days  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  an  issue  these  Courts  are  carefully  prepared  for 
the  pi*ocess  by  the  erection  of  a portable  jury-box, 
into  which  it  is  just  possible  to  squeeze  twelve  men  of 
rather  less  than  average  dimensions.  Even  this  concession  to 
the  jury  only  becomes  feasible  by  removing  the  seats  ordi- 
narily appropriated  to  short-hand  writers,  but  they  can 
scarcely  complain  when  counsel  and  solicitors  have  almost  as 
much  difficulty  in  securing  a locus  standi. 

Besides  the  squalid  meanness  of  the  accommodation  provided, 
another  grievance  is  inflicted  upon  lawyers  in  the  separation 
of  the  various  Courts.  The  Common  LaAV  judges  are  seated  at 
Westminster,  and  conduct  their  chamber  business  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Chancery  Lane.  The  Equity  judges  are  a mile  or 
tAvo  distant  from  their  legal  brethren ; and  the  Bankrupt  law 
is  administered,  after  a fashion,  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
That  delay,  expense,  and  occasional  miscarriage  of  justice 
must  result  from  this  infelicitous  arrangement  is  obvious ; and 
the  laAvyers  who  are  gathered  together  in  the  region  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  and  the  Temple  can  scarcely  be  thought 
unreasonable  in  asking  that  all  the  Courts  should  be 
collected  on  one  site,  within  easy  reach  of  their  busi- 
ness chambers,  and  that  the  building  should  be  on  a 
scale  consistent  Avith  the  decent  administration  of  the  law. 
This  is  the  proposal  which  has  been  struggling  in  vain 
for  several  years  to  Avin  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  if  it  needed  a liberal  vote  of  public  money  it 
is  hard  to  say  hoAV  public  money  could  be  more  legitimately 
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spent.  In  truth,  not  a farthing  is  required,  for  while  justice 
is  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a home,  it  so  happens  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  equally  embarrassed  by  the  possession 
of  about  a million  and  a half  of  money  with  which  it  does  not 
know  what  to  do.  This  fund  was  created  by  a practice 
which  has  long  been  abandoned.  Formerly,  when  the  Court 
had  suitors’  money  deposited  in  its  hands  to  await  events 
when  it  would  be  ripe  for  distribution,  it  was  not  the  ordinary 
course  to  invest  the  money  at  the  risk  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parties  to  the  cause  unless  a special  request  was  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  Court,  in  all  other  cases,  held  the  money 
just  as  a private  banker  holds  the  balance  of  his  customer, 
and  paid  it  out  when  the  time  arrived  pound*  for  pound 
as  it  came  in.  Of  course,  the  money  was  not  wrapped 
up  all  this  time  in  a napkin,  but  the  Accountant- 
General,  like  any  other  banker,  invested  it  and  re- 
ceived the  dividends.  This  banking  profit  of  the  Court 
was  one  source  of  the  large  funds  now  under  its  control. 
The  remainder  was  acquired  iu  this  way.  Out  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  deposited  in  the  various  suits,  it  happened  occasion- 
ally that  some  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  unclaimed 
by  the  true  owners,  just  as  the  Bank  of  England  finds 
that  by  death  and  accident  persons  entitled  to  dividends  are 
often  not  forthcoming  to  demand  them.  The  unclaimed  fund 
would  of  course  have  to  be  paid  out  in  case  the  rightful  owners 
should  appear  and  make  out  their  title,  but  every  year  that 
passes  after  a claimant  has  been  lost  sight  of  diminishes  the  chance 
of  his  reappearance,  and  it  is  a moral  certainty  that  not  more 
than  a trifling  fraction  of  the  funds  derived  from  this  source 
will  ever  be  required  to  satisfy  legitimate  demands.  The  bank- 
ing profit  and  the  unclaimed  fund  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
1,500,000?.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  it  was  from  this  no- 
man’s money  that  it  v/as  proposed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  new 
Law  Courts.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer  and  more  reason- 
able. It  is  true  there  remained  a remote  possibility  that  some 
minute  percentage  of  the  amount  might  have  to  be  made  good 
to  some  re-discovered  proprietor,  but  to  remove  even  the  sem- 
blance of  wrong,  it  was  part  of  the  proposal  that  these  contin- 
gent liabilities  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  itself. 

It  might  have  been  thought  impossible  to  find  a flaw 
in  a plan  for  erecting  public  buildings  which  every- 
body required,  with  money  against  which  nobody  could 
assert  a claim ; and,  indeed,  the  public  character  of  the  fund 
has  been  so  clearly  recognised  at  all  times,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Equity  Judges  have  been  drawn,  in  relief  of  the  Treasury, 
from  the  same  fund  which  it  is  now  desired  to  apply  to 
another  purpose  of  an  analogous  kind.  But  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  member  for  Cambridge  University,  an  excuse  for  oppo- 
sition might  perhaps  never  have  been  found  ; but  Mr.  Selwyn 
is  a Chancery  lawyer  and  an  ecclesiastical  politician,  and,  as 
such,  has  shown  a special  aptitude  for  turning  this  very  straight- 
forward piece  of  business  into  a case  of  conscience.  He  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  spending  the  money  of  contingent 
claimants ; and  he  was  also  a bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In 
that  capacity,  as  he  pointed  out  on  Monday  evening,  he  had  no 
personal  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  a disclaimer  of  sordid  motives  would  not  have  been 
necessary  from  Mr.  Selwyn.  Still  it  must  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that  his  stern  morality  would  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  bench  which  he  adorns.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  happens  to  own  numerous  sets  of  chambers,  the 
value  of  which  is  enormously  increased  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sheds  where  equity  is  dealt  out.  Accordingly,  when 
the  subject  of  decent  courts  was  mooted,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
was  ready  with  liberal  offers  to  improve  the  lodgings  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors,  provided  they  were  not  removed  from  those 
sacred  precincts  in  furtherance  of  any  romantic  scheme  for  the 
concentration  of  all  the  Courts.  A supply  of  very  superior 
Equity  hovels  was  the  alternative  which  Mr.  Selwyn  throughout 
advocated  in  opposition  to  the  projected  Palace  of  Justice; 
and  two  years  ago  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  throw  out  the 
measure  of  the  Whig  Government,  though  ■without  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  scheme..  It  is  quite  possible 
that  if  he  renetvs  his  opposition,  as  he  seems  to  threaten,  he 
may  gain  another  victory  at  the  expense  of  members  of  his 
profession  whose  constitutions  are  less  robust  than  his  own. 
But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  glory  of  having  led  one  successful 
Tory  assault  will  satisfy  his  aspirations,  and  that  the  severity 
of  his  conscience  may  be  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  the 
imaginary  victims  of  the  threatened  spoliation  will  be  tolerably 
safe  with  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  and  that 
in  fact  they  would  have  no  other  security  even  if  the  Chancery 
funds  were  kept  for  ever  invested  as  at  present,  in  consols,  in 
the  name  of  the  Accountant-General. 


DEFENCE  OF  CANADA. 


IF  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  the  last  few  years,  unlimited  liability  is  very 
uncongenial  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  Perhaps  our 
timidity  in  that  respect  may  be  symptomatic  of  the  national 
old  age  which  is  creeping  upon  us,  and  which  is  removing  us 
■equally  from  the  enterprising  recklessness  of  America  and 
the  sentimental  motives  to  action  which  are  recognised  in 
Germany.  The  bump  of  caution  is  undoubtedly  increasing 
upon  the  national  skull.  War  is  coming  to  be  regarded  by 
the  nation  with  much  the  same  horror  with  which  a nervous 
old  lady  regards  a difference  with  a cabman  upon  the  subject 
of  the  odd  sixpence,  and  Falstaif’s  view  of  the  practical 
advantages  of  honour  is  becoming  very  popular  on  ’Change. 
The  existence  of  such  a temper  in  the  public  mind  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  nervousness  Avhich  is  beginning  to 
prevail  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  upon  the  subject  of  the 
defence  of  Canada,  and  which  found  expression  in  Monday 
night’s  debate  on  Mr.  Adderley’s  motion.  So  long  as  we  can 
approximately  calculate  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  that  would 
fall  upon  us  if  we  were  involved  in  war,  we  can  look  upon 
the  prospect,  not  perhaps  with  equanimity,  but  still  Avithout 
absolute  consternation.  The  defence  of  England,  for  instance, 
might  be  a costly  undertaking,  but  the  cost  would  be  capable 
of  estimation.  A certain  number  of  ships,  and  a certain 
number  of  soldiers,  Avill  make  us  practically  safe.  But  the 
hearts  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  of  some  other  English  politicians 
sink  within  them  when  they  think  of  the  defence  of  Canada.. 
The  frontier  of  Canada  extends  for  many  hundred  miles.  Part 
of  it  is  protected  by  lake  and  river,  and  upon  those  waters 
we  are  prohibited  by  treaty  from  stationing  a single  gun-boat. 
The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  at  liberty  to  open. 
Avhat  canals  they  pleased  into  those  lakes,  and  can  at  any 
moment  cover  them  with  a naval  force.  The  other  portion  of 
the  frontier  of  Canada  is  what  is  called  an  imaginary  frontier- 
It  is  marked  out  by  no  natural  feature  of  strategic  importance- 
It  follows  no  river,  or  mountain,  or  marsh,  at  which  a general 
charged  with  defending  the  country  could  make  a stand.  Such, 
a frontier  could  be  held  only  by  an  army  numbering  hundreds- 
of  thousands.  And  certainly  it  is  easy  to  see  from  late  events 
that,  in  case  of  Avar,  it  would  assuredly  be  confronted  by  au 
American  army  of  that  size.  The  Confederates  have' 
done  us  the  service  of  trying  the  ice  for  us.  When  they 
first  armed,  the  general  impression,  not  only  in  the  Southern 
States  but  over  the  Avhole  world,  was  that  the  North  Avould, 
never  fight.  In  what  bloody  characters  that  error  has  been 
refuted,  and  how  nobly  the  Confederates  have  redeemed  their 
first  mistake,  there  is  no  need  to  tell.  But  the  lesson  is  Avritten 
for  our  instruction  as  Avell  as  theirs.  We  know  that  we  have 
to  deal  Avith  a nation  whose  military  passions  are  carried  to  the 
vei’ge  of  madness,  and  Avhose  vast  resources  are  for  the  time  in- 
definitely multiplied  by  the  reckless  prodigality  Avith  Avhich  the 
resources  of  the  future  are  anticipated.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, to  which  we  have  to  look  forward,  in  case  of  any 
accidental  difference  with  the  American  Government,  is  the 
defence  of  a frontier  to  whose  needs  the  military  power  01 
France  Avould  be  scarcely  equal,  against  a vast  army  of  vete- 
rans, commanded  by  generals  Avho  at  least  have  that  skill 
which  the  experience  of  a desperate  Avar  cannot  fail  to  confer. 
The  money  we  might  perhaps  furnish  for  such  a task,, 
though  it  would  tax  our  resources  to  the  utmost,  without  the 
hope  even  of  an  approximate  reimbursement  in  the  shape  of 
national  advantage  for  such  a stupendous  outlay.  But  Avhere 
are  the  men  to  come  from  ? Can  England  furnish  them  ? 
And,  if  not,  Avill  Canada  condescend  to  relieve  her  of  the 


onerous  duty  ? 

The  natural  exclamation  of  most  Englishmen,  if  this  ques- 
tion were  propounded  to  them,  would  be  to  the  effect  that,  if 
Canada  does  not  choose  to  fight  for  her  own  homesteads,  she 
must  take  the  consequences.  And  any  undue  delay  in  making 
those  preparations  for  fighting  which  modern  Avar  requires  Avili, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  the  same  thing  as  a refusal  to  fight. 
If  the  Canadians  decline  to  insure  their  property  against 
American  invasion,  as  they  probably  do  against  fire,  they  must 
take  their  chance  of  a calamity.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  had  not 
made  adequate  preparations  to  protect  themselves,  Ave  should 
not  very  Avillingly  assume  the  liability  of  paying  for  their  de- 
fence. Our  interest  in  the  matter  is  of  a more  immediate  kind. 
We  have  detachments  of  British  troops  upon  their  frontier. 
If  an  iuA^asion  Avere  to  take  place  now,  they  would  be  snapped 
up  as  neatly  as  a chess-player  takes  an  unprotected  paA'ii.^  I he 
Government  — partially  alive  to  the  danger,  afraid,^  in 
official  fashion,  to  commit  themselves  hastilj'  t-o  the  principle 
of  too  much  precaution — have,  it  Seely'S)  ordered  the  troops  to 
abandon  the  outlying  posts,  concentrate  themselves 
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in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  But  unless  the  troops  can  hold 
their  own  there,  such  a measure  is  only  shifting  the 
scene  of  danger.  In  reality,  it  is  making  the  task  of  an 
enemy  more  easy.  Instead  of  having  to  collect  the  detach- 
ments of  British  troops  along  an  extended  and  inhospitable 
frontier,  he  will  find  them  collected  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the 
old  days  of  highway  robbery,  a Quaker  contemplating  a 
journey  is  related  to  have  asked  advice  relative  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  it  was  expedient  to  take  against  the  dangers  of 
the  road.  A practical  friend  recommended  a brace  of  pistols. 
“ Nay,”  said  the  Quaker,  “ but  peradventure  the  men  of 
“ Belial  would  take  the  pistols  also.”  The  British  detach- 
ments that  are  stationed  along  the  Canadian  frontier  are  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  Quaker’s  pistols.  For  the 
purposes  of  defence  they  are  simply  useless  against  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  force  that  might  be  brought 
against  them.  But  their  capture  would  form  an  attrac- 
tive object  for  a foray,  and  they  Avould  be  only  too 
likely,  should  the  Americans  overrun  the  country,  to  be 
carried  away  along  with  less  valuable  plunder.  If  they  are 
to  remain  there  at  all,  they  must  be  put  into  places  where  the 
weak  have  some  chance  against  the  strong.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  protected  by  Ibrtifications  that  are  impregnable,  so 
far  as  the  word  can  be  used,  against  the  appliances  of  modern 
warfare.  If  the  Government  intends  to  maintain  a force  of 
British  troops  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  must  fortify  those 
towns.  Otherwise  it  will  only  be  tacilitating  the  task  of  the 
American  officer  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
capturing  them.  It  Avill  simply  be  enacting  the  part  of  the 
celebrated  opossum,  and  “coming  down,”  to  save  further 
trouble. 

But  then  who  is  to  pay  for  these  fortifications  ? There 
is  the  rub.  The  defences  of  the  Canadian  frontier  are  much 
in  the  condition  of  a house  which  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  the  subject  of  a Chancery  suit.  It  falls  into  ruin  because 
neither  suitor  is  certain  that  it  is  his  interest  or  business  to 
repair  it.  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  remaining  unfortified 
because  the  Colony  and  the  Mother-country  cannot  agree 
which  of  them  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  fortifications. 
Of  course,  the  time  will  come  when  this  emulous  parsimony 
will  cost  one  or  both  of  them  a hundred  times  the  amount 
of  the.  money  over  which  they  are  fighting.  Whichever  can 
be  induced  to  undertake  the  task,  however  ■wrongfully  he  may 
consider  the  burden  to  be  cast  upon  him,  will  save  an  enormous 
interest  upon  his  outlay.  To  Canada,  the  secure  possession 
of  those  two-  fortresses  means  simply  the  security  of  her 
most  favoured  districts  from  devastation  such  as  that  which 
is  now  sweeping  over  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  To  England,  it 
means  safety  from  a disaster  which  would  involve  her  in  one  of 
the  most  desperate,  and  therefore  one  of  the  costliest,  wars  in 
which  she  has  ever  been  engaged.  The  capture  of  a British 
army  by  Americans  would  be  a disgrace  for  which  it  would  need, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people,  a series  of  victories  upon 
American  soil  to  atone.  But,  judging  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  English  and  especially  of  official  nature,  there  is 
no  probability  that  such  prudential  considerations  will  be  duly 
entertained.  On  the  contrary,  the  Home  and  Colonial  autho- 
rities will  probably  continue  to  vrrangle  over  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  fortification  until  the  day  arrives  when  the 
Americans  will  put  a stop  to  the  dispute,  and  will  find  them- 
selves in  a position  to  undertake  the  labour  of  that  duty  for 
themselves.  The ' plan  which  Mr.  Cardwell  assures  us  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  War  Office  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  devised  with  the  skill  of  Todtleben.  But 
that  is  not  the  difficulty.  A good  plan  for  fortifications  is  an 
admirable  thing ; but  in  order  that  the  full  advantage  of  its 
excellence  may  be  felt,  somebody  must  be  found  to  pay  for  it. 
No  one  can  feel  much  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Cardwell’s  assur- 
ances until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  has  more  influence 
with  his  inflexible  colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
than  he  was  able  to  exhibit  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial 
Governors’  pensions. 


MITIORA. 

1 1 1HE  author  of  ie  Maudit  has  described,  in  the  preface  to  a 
-L  new  work,  the  reception  which  his  romance  met  -with  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  clerical  party.  They  were  shocked  and 
homfied  at  the  attempt  to  reform  Catholicism,  at  the  denuncia- 
mn  of  the  Temporal  Bower,  and  at  the  advocacy  of  the  marriage 
01  tile  priests.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  or  more  dan- 
gerous, aud  the  consequences,  if  such  a book  were  allowed  to 
circulate  among  the  lower  clergy,  would  be  incalculably  disastrous. 

measm^  .^ere  taken.  Episcopal  circulars  were  sent 
prohibiting  the  reading  the  book ; and  this  was  not  all.  This 
was  all  that  was  done  m tUn  case  of  M.  Eenan’s  book,  but  a 
novel  showing  up  the  Jesuits  was  n much  more  serious  thing.  I 


So,  in  one  diocese  at  least,  the  bishop  announced,  not  only  that 
Le  Maudit  was  not  to  be  read,  but  that  if  any  priest  read  it  he 
was  ipno  facto  suspended.  Further,  he  withdrew  from  his  clergy 
the  power  of  giving  absolution  for  the  sin  of  reading  Le  Maudit, 
and  reserved  it  wholly  for  himself.  Short  of  burning  a priest  for 
reading  it,  spiritual  indignation  could  not  go  further,  and  it  is 
curious  to  contrast  with  this  the  manner  in  which  Convocation 
has  lately  dealt  with  Essays  and  Eeviews.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  over  the  west  of  Europe  something  of  the  same  reli- 
gious movement  is  going  on,  and  old  traditional  thoughts 
are  being  invaded  on  points  which  touch  and  intere.st  the  clergy. 
Substantially,  the  movement  is  one,  for  it  is  nothing  but  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  thought  to  that  system  of  Christianity  which, 
under  one  shape  or  other,  emerged  from  the  waves  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  The  clergy  in  every  country  have  to  meet  it,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  meet  it  affords  a very  good  means  of  estimating  the 
different  religious  positions  of  different  countries.  The  comparison 
is,  according  to  our  ideas,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  England. 
Nothing  could  be  fiercer  than  the  clerical  proceedings  in  France; 
nothing  could  be  milder  than  the  clerical  proceedings  in  England.  If 
it  is  the  business  of  Convocation  to  condemn  eiToueous  books,  as  to 
which  it  is  unnecessarj’^  to  pronounce  any  opinion,  certainly  no 
condemnation  could  have  been  milder.  It  was  not  a blast  of  dis- 
pleasure— it  was  only  a gentle  lingering  sigh.  Those  who  wished 
that  the  book  should  be  condemned  allowed  that  no  layman  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  condemnation  in  the 
smallest  degree.  They  were  unable  to  describe  the  sort  ofpersons  who 
might  possibly  be  influenced.  They  allowed  that  the  writers  of  the 
book  condemned  were  excellent,  worthy  men,  and  were  not  to  be 
considered  to  be  condemned  because  their  book  was  bad.  They 
considered  synodical  condemnation  so  very  faint  a weapon  in  the 
spiritual  armoury  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  hear  one  of  the 
persons  affected  plead  against  the  condemnation ; and  as  the  con- 
demnation could  not  hurt  any  one,  they  thought  it  superfluous  to 
distinguish  between  those  -writers  in  the  collection  who  had,  and 
those  who  had  not,  published  heretical  opinions.  The  condemna- 
tion was,  in  fact,  for  the  mere  sake  of  condemning,  and  was  chiefly 
intended,  as  Canon  Wordsworth  explained,  to  serve  controversial 
purposes,  and  to  supply  him  with  a crushing  reply  when  Romish 
arguers  objected  that  our  Church  was  not  a Church  because  it  did 
not  dare  to  sit  in  judgment.  Altogether,  this  was  making  spiritual 
censure  as  pleasant  as  possible.  And  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
English  Chui-ch  is  very  powerful  in  its  way,  and  that  its  clergy 
cling  to  its  doctrines.  How  does  it  happen  that,  while  there  is  so 
much  fierceness  in  France,  there  is  so  much  mildness  in  England  ? 

The  obvious  answer  is,  that  France  is  Catholic,  and  that  England 
is  Protestant ; and  this,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  the  true  and  final 
answer.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  are  the  distinctive 
features,  in  Protestantism  generally  or  in  English  Protestantism  in 
particular,  which  have  made  our  ecclesiastics  so  mild  when  they  sit 
in  judgment.  It  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Protestant  dogmas  themselves  which  causes  the  difference. 
There  have  been  abundance  of  fanatics  who  have  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Protestants  can  be  as  bigoted,  as  obstinate,  and  as 
violent  as  any  people  in  the  world.  People  cannot  all  exercise 
private  judgment,  and  when  a creed  has  once  been  formulated,  it 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  creed  itself  as  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  held  whether  its  holders  are  gentle  or  violent  in 
holding  it.  Then  which  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Protestant.creed  of  England  has  been  held  have  determined  the 
gentleness  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day  ? The  chief,  perhaps, 
has  been  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  keeps  the  clergy 
so  much  from  the  ambitions,  the  instincts,  and  the  habits  of  a 
separate  caste  as  their  being  married.  It  is  impossible  to  regaid 
a priest  as  a being  apart  and  mysterious,  and  leading  a 
supernatural  life  of  his  own,  when  he  has  a lady  to  share  his 
dignity.  She  obviously  rules  as  well  as  he ; she  helps  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  parish;  she  teaches,  instructs,  and  guides.  To 
tell  him  anything  is  to  tell  her ; to  hear  her  opinions  is  in  some 
measure  to  hear  his.  Many  advantages  and  some  few  disadvan- 
tages flow  from  this  division  of  responsibility.  The  clergyman  is 
happier,  and  possibly  better;  he  can  exercise  a very  desirable 
indirect  influence,  and  he  associates  a great  many  excellent  people 
in  a desire  for  his  success.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ai'e  things  he 
cannot  do  very  well  -with  a wife  to  support.  He  cannot  he  in- 
different to  money;  he  cannot  think  only  of  the  next  world. 
He  owes  it  to  his  family  to  push  a little  and  scheme  a 
little.  He  cannot  cast  everything  behind  him,  and  go 
out  into  the  desolate  wilderness  of  Paganism  regardless  of  his 
own  fate,  so  that  he  may  do  something  to  serve  his  Master.  But 
whether  he  gains  or  loses  most,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
society  in  which  he  moves  gains  by  his  marrying,  if  the  object 
of  that  society  is  to  prevent  his  being  a formidable  antagonist  to 
secular  thought.  The  clergy  are  essentially  secularized  when  they 
take  so  very  secular  a thing  as  a -wife.  There  is  not  any  longer 
the  possibility  of  regarding  them  as  imsecular  persons  ■with  a 
special  and  unsecular  authority.  It  becomes  a mere  matter-of- 
fact  inquiry  whether  they  judge  rightly  and  fairly  on  any  par- 
ticular point  or  not.  Nor  have  they  the  special  prestige  which 
attaches  to  the  members  of  most  professions.  If  all  the  doctors  of 
the  neighbourhood  met  together  and  condemned  a particular 
method  of  treatment,  there  would  be  some  attention  paid  to  their 
opinion,  although  this  attention  would  be  qualified  by  the  latent 
and  vulgar  belief  that  doctors  can  never  do  more  than  make  a bold 
guess.  If  a great  meeting  of  lawyers  were  held  who  pronounced 
that  a particular  proposition  was  bad  law,  a fair  amount  of  respect 
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would  be  entertained  for  tbeir  decision,  especially  if  they  decided 
as  duly  appointed  judges,  because  tbe  law  is  a matter  of  fact,  and 
what  tbe  judges  bold  to  be  law  is  law.  But  tbe  clergy  have 
scarcely  any  professional  authority  of  this  kind.  They  do  not, 
except  in  rare  instances,  profess  to  have  studied  theology,  and 
tlio.se  who  have  studied  it  an-ive  at  very  ditferent  conclusions. 
Therefore,  when  a considerable  number  of  them  meet  together  and 
pronounce  an  opinion,  as  they  bring  n o special  knowledge  to  give  them 
weight,  and  as  tbe  habits  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  their 
v'ives  forbid  any  notion  of  regarding  them  as  a separate  caste,  the 
English  world  is  by  no  means  frightened  or  overawed,  and  looks  on 
at  best  with  mild  wonder  and  quiet  approbation. 

But  even  a married  clergy  might  be  very  fierce,  although  it  were 
not  very  alarming;  and  we  have  to  account  not  only  for  the  in- 
difference of  the  English  public  to  ecclesiastical  condemnations, 
but  for  the  kind,  courteous,  amiable  way  in  which  even  the  con- 
demners  treat  their  condemnation,  as  a satisfaction  to  them- 
selves more  than  a harm  to  their  adversaries.  The  English  clergy 
condemns  very  mildly  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  shares  in 
the  highest  education  of  the  country,  and  because  it  takes  part  in 
the  secular  business  of  the  country.  The  clergy  is  composed  of 
^men  — or  at  least  is  under  the  guidance  of  men  — who  have  gone 
through  the  usual  lay  education,  who  have  been  grounded  in 
classical  learning,  who  have  been  addicted  to  out-of-door 
pursuits,  who  retain  their  interest  in  many  innocent  secular 
diversions,  who  travel,  and  go  up  big  mountains,  and  perhaps  in 
a quiet  way  look  in  at  foreign  theatres — who  row,  and  ride, 
and  fish,  and  shoot,  or  play  at  cricket  when  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  is  not  looking — who  flirt,  and  read  the  newspapers, 
and  have,  possibly,  scientific  attainments.  How  can  these  men 
p'o  heartily  into  the  condemnation  of  heresy,  feeling  that  the 
heretics  are  very  good  creatures,  and  perhaps  know  ten  times  as 
much  about  the  subject  as  many  of  themselves  do  ? Then,  again, 
tbe  English  clergj^  is  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of 
parochial  and  comrty  business.  The  clergyman,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a grocer  or  two,  keeps  the  accounts,  fights  for  the 
organ-money  and  the  bell-money,  superintends  the  charities, 
draws  up  and  publishes  reports.  In  many  parts  also  the  clergy- 
man acts  as  a magistrate.  He  fines  the  drunkards  of 
the  district,  orders  putative  fathers  to  pay  half-a-crown 
a week,  regulates  beerhouses,  and  obliges  the  squire  by  his 
zeal  in  convicting  naughty  people  for  poaching.  There  are 
obviously  some  objections  to  be  urged  against  this  complete  secu- 
larization of  the  clergyman.  It  seems  almost  a waste  of  time,  which 
might  be  devoted  to  parochial  instruction  and  the  care  of  the  poor, 
that  a clergyman  should  be  called  on  to  drive  four  or  five  miles  to 
inquire  whether  a beerhouse  is  disorderly  or  a hare  has  been 
snared.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  secularization  of  the  English  cler- 
gyman has  this  good  effect,  that  it  thoroughly  imbues  him  with 
the  lay  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  accustoms  him  to  measure 
the  real  value  and  the  real  harm  of  acting  before  the  world  in  a 
particular  way.  He  is  glad  enough  to  stand  by  his  order 
when  invited  to  do  so,  and  has  no  objection  to  condemn  a 
book  if  it  is  understood  that  this  condemnation  is  merely  formal, 
and  is  principally  to  be  used  by  Canon  Wordsworth  as  a weapon  in  his 
arguments  with  Romish  controversialists ; but  unless  he  were  quite 
sure  that  nothing  more  was  meant,  he  would  not  like  to  condemn 
men  who  are  not  allowed  to  plead  their  cause,  or  to  condemn 
them  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  profess  to  understand.  He 
has  learnt  from  petty  sessions  and  from  his  churchwardens  that 
this  would  be  unbusiness-like  and  unfair,  and  he  does  not  wish  to 
fall  below  the  standard  which  he  has  been  taught  to  set  himself. 

Evidently,  however,  all  these  causes  have  greater  influence  than 
they  would  have  had  a century  or  a century  and  a half  ago. 
Modern  times  make  the  clergy  milder,  and  of  course  the  great 
reason  is  that  the  clergy,  being  at  every  point  of  their  lives 
brought  into  contact  with  laymen,  being  married,  and  having 
received  a lay  education,  and  being  parochial  authorities  and 
magistrates,  think  as  their  neighbours  do,  and  share  the  opinion, 
now  becoming  general,  that  no  amount  of  voting  can  determine 
whether  a proposition  is  true  or  not.  But  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  this  would  lead  to  an  uncertainty  of  thought 
and  belief  from  which  the  clergy  more  especially  might  have 
recoiled  in  terror ; and  yet  the  clergy  seem  very  comfortable, 
and  very  well  satisfied  with  themselves  and  the  transitory  scene 
through  which  they  are  passing.  They,  as  well  as  the  laymen 
around  them,  evidently  trust  to  something  which  they  know  is  not 
sliaken  by  the  storms  of  controversy,  and  is  safe  alike  from  the 
attacks  of  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox.  This  something 
appears  to  us  to  be  that  idea  of  duty  which  it  was  the  gi’eat  work 
of  the  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centm-y  in  England  to 
evolve  and  establish.  Through  their  exertions,  the  notion  has 
ermk  deeply  into  the  English  mind  that  there  is  something  which 
men  have  got  to  do  in  life,  and  which  they  had  better  set  about 
doing.  In  the  present  day,  the  notion  has  been  brought  into  new 
prominence,  and  has  perhaps  had  even  an  exaggerated  value 
assigned  it.  But  it  is  an  idea  which  is  singularly  fitted  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  vague,  honest,  shifting  thought  of  the  modern 
world.  It  was  the  gi'eat  work  of  Goethe’s  life  to  teach  it  to  the 
Continentals ; and  although  in  England  it  has  been  preached  by 
a succession  of  considerable  thinkers  and  writers  since  the  days 
of  Locke,  yet  it  has  been  exemplified  and  insisted  on  with 
peculiar  force  by  some,  and  more  especially  in  our  days  by 
Mr.  Carlyle.  To  work,  to  do  good,  to  make  people’s  bodies 
and  souls  better,  to  drain,  and  build,  and  plant,  to  govern 
honestly,  to  fight  hard,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  make 


up  the  chief  elements  in  what  an  Englishman  conceives  to  be  a 
life  becoming  him.  To  men  who  are  penetrated  with  this  aspira- 
tion after  the  excellences  of  an  active  and  busy  life,  and  who 
look  upon  existence  here  as  an  opportunity  of  getting  through  a 
certain  number  of  tasks  which  they  set  themselves,  variations  of 
opinion  on  speculative  matters  do  not  appear  very  terrible  things. 
They  do  not  wish  to  have  the  basis  of  belief  shaken,  or  to  be 
brought  to  pause  in  their  work  by  any  doubts  of  its  value ; but  so 
long  as  their  path  lies  clear  before  them,  and  they  can  be  up  and 
doing  with  a reasonable  hope  that  their  doing  will  be  to  their 
profit  in  this  world  and  the  next,  they  are  inclined  to  be  indifferent 
to  what  they  are  informed  are  errors  of  religious  opinion.  Anyhow 
they  have  got  to  go  on  trying  to  do  as  well  as  they  can ; and  this 
thought  absorbs  and  suffices  them.  They  wish  to  do  their  work 
in  their  own  way,  and  if  any  one  else  wishes  to  do  his  work  in  his 
way,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  them,  they  are  content 
to  let  him  alone. 


LYING. 

TN  the  appendix  to  his  Apologia  Dr.  Newman  says;  — 

If  I had  my  own  way  I would  oblige  society — that  is,  its  great  men,  its 
lawyers,  its  divines,  its  literature — publicly  to  acknowledge  as  such  those 
instances  of  untruths  which  are  not  lies,  as,  for  instance,  untruths  in  war, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  danger  in  them  to  the  individual  Catholic,  for 
he  would  he  acting  under  a rule. 

Considering  the  treatment  which  Roman  Catholics  have  received 
from  the  common  rim  of  Protestant  writers,  and  especially  the 
attacks  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  on  account  of  the  specu- 
lations of  their  casuistical  divines,  this  is  a perfectly  fair  challenge, 
and  we  now  propose  to  offer  a few  observations  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  to  repeat  a statement  made  more  than  once  in 
these  columns,  it  is  both  unfair  and  ignorant  to  tax  Roman  Catholics 
in  general,  or  any  particular  body  of  Roman  Catholics — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Jesuits — with  moral  dishonesty  merely  on  account 
of  the  opinions  maintained  by  some  of  their  casuists  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  lying  on  paifficular  occasions  and  in  extreme  cases.  Once 
admit  that  human  actions  can  be  made  the  subject  of  systematic 
speculation — that  bad  actions  can  be  classified  as  mortal  and  venial 
sins,  and  that  a greater  or  less  amount  of  penance  is  to  be  inflicted 
in  respect  of  them  according  to  the  class  into  which  they  fall — and 
the  moralist  can  no  more  escape  from  refinements  than  the  lawj'er. 
It  was  pointed  out,  in  an  article  on  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters 
published  some  years  ago  in  this  journal,  that  aU  the  illustrations 
given  by  Pascal  of  the  immorality  of  the  Jesuits  might  be  paralleled 
by  cases  taken  from  English  law-books.  Direct  the  mind  exclu- 
sively to  exceptional  illustrations  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  precise  meaning  of  exact  rules,  and  any  science  may  be 
made  to  look  morbid.  Law  will  appear  to  be  composed  of  artful 
contrivances  for  enabling  people  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
fraud  and  crime ; political  economy  will  appear  as  hard-hearted, 
cold-blooded  fatalism ; medicine  will  lead  you  to  think  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  health  in  the  world ; and  moral  speculations 
will  seem  as  if  they  were  intended  to  enable  people  to  have  all  the 
pleasures  of  sin  withont  its  guilt. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Newman  has  a perfect  right 
to  say  what  he  has  said  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  casuists, 
and  that  the  passages  which  are  read  to  crowded  audiences  in 
Exeter  Hall  amidst  shuddering  applause  are  in  reality  perfectly 
innocent,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  true.  Dr. 
Newman  has  quoted  some  parallel  passages  from  Protestant 
writers — namely,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Paley,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Bishop  Butler.  The  first  four  are  much  to  the  purpose.  The 
extract  from  Butler  is  considerably  less  pointed,  and  appears  to 
refer  rather  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  a true  impression  in  certain 
cases  than  to  the  lawfulness  of  designedly  conveying  a false  one. 
It  maybe  interesting,  and  will  furnish  something  like  an  answer  to 
part  at  least  of  Dr.  Newman’s  challenge,  to  add  a little  to  this  list. 
There  is  a most  remarkable  chapter  on  the  subject,  called  “Of 
Truth  opposite  to  the  letter,”  in  the  second  volume  of  Hey’s  Lec- 
tures on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  is  treating  of  subscriptions 
to  articles,  and  he  says,  “Time,  or  that  change  of  circumstances 
which  usually  attends  it,  may  take  away  the  first  meaning  of  a 
set  of  words  and  give  them  a new  meaning.”  Thus,  “ I will  say 
so  many  masses  for  the  soul  of  Hemy  VI.”  may  come  to  mean 
“ I will  perform  the  religious  duties  required  of  me  by  those  who 
have  authority.”  “ I will  commonly  wear  a gown  with  a standing 
collar,  in  my  journeys  a priest’s  cloak,  without  gards,  welts,  long 
buttons,  or  cuts  ” — this  may  come  to  mean  “ I will  observe  a 
decency  in  dress  suitable  to  my  profession.”  “ I will  preach  at 
Paul’s  Cross  ” may  mean  “ I will  endeavom’  to  propagate  true 
religion.”  If  Roman  Catholics,  having  got  possession  of  a Pro- 
testant foundation,  interpreted  “I  renounce  and  abjure  the  Pope” 
to  mean  “ I concede  to  the  Pope  all  authority  which  lawfully 
belongs  to  him,  be  that  what  it  may,”  or  if  they  interpreted 
“ I promise  to  read  the  Church  of  England  service  in  chapel 
twice  a day  ” to  mean  “ I will  celebrate  mass  twice  a day,” 
every  one  would  cry  out  on  their  dishonesty ; yet  this  would 
be  strictly  analogous  to  Hey’s  instances;  and  his  work  is 
one  of  great  authority,  being  still  used  as  a text-book  _ky  some 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  Paley’-*  views  on 
the  subject  are  well  known,  and  were  till  veiy  lately  part  of 
the  authorized  teaching  of  the  Universitv  Cambridge.  As 
Dr.  Newman  has  quoted  them,  we  need  not  here  refer  to  them 
further.  Grotius  has  an  elaboratf> '^^s-pt^r  on  the  subject  (Book 
iii.  ch.  i.j,  fiRed  with  mor^  less  refined  distinctions.  He  divides 
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deceit  {dolus)  into  deceit  by  negative  acts  and  by  positive  acts. 
Negative  deceit,  or  dissimulation,  consists  in  concealing  the  truth, 
especially  by  statements  so  partial  as  to  be  misleading — as  when 
Abraham  called  Sarah  his  sister.  lie  says,  “ Cicero  admits  that 
this  is  altogether  inevitable  and  necessary,  especially  in  the 
governors  of  States.”  Positive  deceit  is  either  by  acts,  which  is 
simulation,  or  by  words,  which  is  falsehood.  You  may  go  further 
in  deceiving  by  acts  than  by  words ; for  as  to  the  meaning  of  words 
there  is  a definite  general  understanding,  but  as  to  acts  (with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  conventional  signs,  like  shaking  the 
head  for  “No  ”)  there  is  none.  “We  may,  therefore,  use  these  things 
{i.e.  significant  actions),  although  we  may  foresee  that  others  will 
draw  a false  conclusion  from  them.”  This,  however,  is  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  no  harm,  or  none  but  a lawful  harm,  follows.  He 
refers  to  Christ,  who,  when  he  came  with  the  disciples  to  Emmaus, 
“made  as  if  he  would  go  further,”  and  to  the  stratagem  of  Joshua 
before  Ai,  as  to  which  he  observes : — 


The  injury  which  followed  was  just  by  the  laws  of  war ; flight  itself  has 
no  express  conventional  meaning,  though  the  enemy  may  take  it  as  a sign 
of  fear.  This  the  other  side  is  not  bound  to  guard  against,  using  his  liberty 
' of  going  this  way  or  that,  more  or  less  quickly,  and  with  such  and  such  dress 
or  gestures. 

As  to  deceit  by  express  words,  Grotius  appears  in  the  first  place  to 
justify  equivocation.  He  says  that,  wherever  there  is  a lie,  words 
are  used  in  a sense  really  different,  or  meant  to  be  different,  from 
the  conception  in  the  mind.  “ Hence,  if  a word  admits  of  several 
senses  . . . then,  if  the  conception  of  the  mind  agrees  with 

any  one  of  those  senses,  no  lie  is  told,  even  if  it  is  supposed  that 
the  hearer  will  receive  it  in  a wrong  sense.”  He  adds,  however, 
with  something  like  a twinge,  that  this  use  of  words  is  not  lightly 
to  be  approved,  though  it  may  be  justified  by  circunrstances ; “ as 
if  the  object  is  to  teach  a person  under  our  care,  or  to  avoid  an 
unjust  question.”  On  the  other  hand,  equivocation  may  be 
wicked,  “ if  the  honour  of  God,  or  love  due  to  our  neighboiu’s,  or 
reverence  to  superiors,  or  the  natiue  of  the  case,  requires  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind  should  be  altogether  laid  open.”  If 
the  name  of  “lie”  is  to  be  restricted  to  falsehoods  opposed  to 
natural  morality,  not  only  must  the  sense  conveyed  be  incapable 
of  being  understood  truly,  but  there  must  be  “ a repugnancy  to  an 
existing  and  abiding  rmht,  relative  and  cognate  to  the  business  of 
the  party  addressed.”  On  this  principle  he  justifies  lies  to  children 
and  madmen,  and  also  statements  which  are  meant  to  deceive,  and 
which  do  deceive,  a bystander  who  volunteers  to  listen.  He  gives 
an  odd  illustration  of  this : — ■ 

To  this  head  Chrj’^sostom  and  Jerome  referred  the  speech  of  Paul  in  which 
at  Antioch  he  blamed  Peter  for  over-Judaizing.  They  say  that  Peter  under- 
stood well  that  he  was  not  serious,  and  that  Paul  spoke  with  a view  to  the 
infirmity  of  the  bystanders.  Interim  vero  consultum  infirmitati  adstantium. 

A third  kind  of  justifiable  falsehood  is  where  we  may  presume  a 
tacit  consent  to  be  deceived  on  the  part  of  the  person  deceived. 
This  is  the  ground  on  which  falsehoods  may  be  told  to  sick  people, 
and  he  adds  that,  in  a battle,  false  news  may  be  invented  to 
encourage  soldiers.  This  comes  very  near  to  “ Populus  vult  decipi 
decipiatur.”  A fourth  case  is — 

Where  one  who  has  a sovereign  right  (Jms  supereminens)  over  all  the 
rights  of  another  uses  that  right  either  for  his  own  or  for  the  public  good. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  thing  in  Plato’s  mind  when  he  per- 
mitted falsehood  to  rulers. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  very  remarkable  : — 

Plato,  however,  rightly  admits  that  falsehood  is  not  suitable  for  God, 
though  he  has  supreme  right  over  men,  because  it  is  a mark  of  weakness  to 
have  recourse  to  such  things. 

The  fifth  case_  is  where  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  or  some- 
thing of  equal  importance,  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved,  or  where 
another  cannot  be  otherwise  diverted  from  a great  crime.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  case  of  lying  to  a public  enemy. 

Puffendorf  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  ss.  9-21)  discusses  the  same 
point.  He  agTees  with  Grotius  in  treating  the  criminality  of  lying 
as  a question  of  private  right.  A falsehood  is  not  blameable 
unl^s  some  right  is  violated,  but  he  thinks  that  Grotius  goes 
too  far  in  favour  of  equivocation.  In  other  respects  he  agrees  with 
him,  as  with  regard  to  infants  and  madmen,  and  as  to  lies  which 

either  save  and  profit  innocence,  appease  rage,  assuage  grief,  or  procure 
any  benefit  or  convenience  to  others  which  would  not  have  been  obtained 
by  open  and  direct  expressions. 

This  is  a most  sweeping  exception.  So,  with  regard  to  rulers,  he 
observes : — 

The  governors  of  States  may  sometimes  too  very  lawfully  use  a manner 
ot  speakmg  not  strictly  true  ; inasmuch  as  their  counsels  and  resolutions. 
It  divulged,  frequently  come  to  nothing,  or  perhaps  turn  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  commonwealth.  = v r j 

As  to  the  case  of  enemies,  he  agrees  with  Grotius,  but  in  some 
points  he  goes  far  beyond  him.  He  distinctly  says,  not  only  that  a 
person  accused  of  crime  may  lie  to  save  himself,  but  that  the  judge 
may  lie  to  convict,  and  the  advocate — if  nominated  by  the  prisoner 
Md  not  by  the  Court — to  rescue  him.  As  to  the  prisoner,  Puffen- 
dorf  is  speaking  not  of  a mere  formal  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  but  of 
the  mvention  of  a false  story ; — 

^ manifest  faults,  so  ...  it  seems  allow- 

aoie  toi  a man  to  wipe  off  an  imputation  by  a falsehood. 

As  to  the  advocate : 


A little  further  on  he  explains  what  sort  of  lies  the  ad'.  ocate  may 
tell 

Since  the  judge  is  supposed  fully  to  understand  the  law,  the  ailvocale, 
produciny  /aha  laws  and  /alse  authorities  is  not  likely  to  prevail  to  any  pui- 
pose.  He  is  never  credited  on  his  bare  assertion,  but  obliged  to  produce 
' .sufficient  proof,  and,  therefore,  if  a guilty  person  do  by  this  means  soiik'- 
tiines  escape  punishment,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  advocate  or  on 
the  iirisoner,  but  on  the  judge,  who  had  not  the  wisdom  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong. 

According  to  this,  it  would  be  right  in  an  advocate  to  get,  say,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  incon-ectly  printed  to  serve  a purpo.je,  and  to 
hand  the  forged  copy  to  the  judge  as  true.  The  judge’s  rights  are 
quite  as  extensive  : — 

A judge  hath  power  and  liberty  to  get  out  the  truth  by  any  fxi  dlde 
means,  in  case  the  fact  be  of  such  consequence  that  the  safety  of  the  public 
absolutely  requires  that  it  should  be  punished.  And  therefore  he  cannot  be 
taxed  with  lying  if,  to  bring  the  party  to  a con  fession,  he  mokes  use  of  some, 
stratagem  of  fiction,  as  suppose  by  pretending  that  he  hath  received  fdl  informa- 
tion some  other  way. 

According  to  this  theory,  a criminal  trial  would  be  a regular  lying 
match. 

Bentham  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  handled  the  subject  of 
lying  systematically,  or  at  length.  He  seldom  dealt  with  morai 
speculations,  except  with  a directly  practical  object  in  view. 
There  is,  however,  a passage  in  the  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence 
(Book  i.  chap.  xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  267  of  his  works),  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  question  to  some  degree.  He  allows  (1)  falsehoods 
to  avoid  mischief — the  case  of  misdirecting  a murderer  ; (2)  false- 
hoods of  humanity — the  case  of  physicians ; (3)  falsehoods  of 
urbanity — an  exaggerated  compliment.  In  these  cases,  or  at  least 
in  the  first  two,  he  says  falsehood  is  a duty.  In  other  cases,  it  may 
be  allowable,  as  in  all  those  in  which  the  person  addressed  has  no 
right  to  know  the  truth.  This  would  embrace  most  of  the  cases 
discussed  by  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  Bentham,  however,  points  out 
one  consideration  which  escaped  them,  and  which  is  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  in  reference  to  this  matter.  He  says  : — 

. Granting  that  were  probity,  or  the  duty  of  one  man  to  another,  alone 
to  be  attended  to,  a liberty  thus  ample  migbt  and  would  be  allowed  ; the 
latitude  will  be  found  to  receive  very  considerable  limitations  when  those 
considerations  are  attended  to  which  concern  a man’s  self-regarding  interest, 
and  belong  to  the  head  of  prudence.  So  dishonourable  and  pernicious  to  a 
man  is  the  reputation  of  habitual  or  frequent  falsity  [he  should  have  added, 
so  fatal  i.s  the  habit  to  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  sell-respect],  so  honourable 
and  so  valuable  to  him  that  of  never  having  violated  truth,  that  without 
the  least  prejudice  to  any  other  individual  by  even  a single  departure  from 
.veracity,  it  may  happen  to  a man  to  do  irremediable  mischief  himself — 

especially,  we  should  add,  to  bis  own  mental  constitution,  by 
making  a precedent  which  he  cannot  be  sure  of  applying  correctly 
on  subsequent  occasions,  and  under  unknown  temptations. 

In  a short  note,  in  another  part  of  the  same  volume,  Bentham 
sums  up  his  theory  in  language  so  characteristic  of  his  later 
manner  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it,  italics 
and  all.  It  has  a meaning : — * 

Neither  in  the  shape  of  veracity,  nor  in  any  other  shape,  virtue — nor  in  the 
shape  of  mendacity,  nor  in  any  other  shape,  vice — being  of  any  importance 
but  with  reference  to  utility,  to  universal  utilitj^ — let  falsehood,  as  in  the  rare 
cases  above  mentioned,  be  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  mischief — firlse- 
hood,  instead  of  a crime,  becomes  a duty.  But,  upon  examination,  not  incon- 
siderable would  the  ground  be  seen  to  be  on  which,  while  in  respect  of 
probity — i.e.  regard  for  others,  duty  towards  others — departure  from  the  line 
of  truth  may  be  matter  of  indifference,  yet,  by  the  rule  of  prudence — i.  e.  by 
self-regard^it  would  seem  to  be  rigorously  proscribed. 

Bentham’s  life  and  writings  show  how  scrupulous  and  sensitive 
moral  sentiments  may  be,  even  when  they  are  placed  in  the  clearest 
light  and  stripped  of  all  mystery.  He  set  his  face  against  false- 
hood far  more  severely  than  men  whose  theories  of  morality  were 
far  more  showy.  In  fact,  he  carried  his  objections  to  it  in  practice 
so  far  that  he  denounced  the  two  Universities,  and  especially 
Oxford,  as  “ schools  of  perjury,”  and  used  to  declare  that  his  own 
moral  character  had  received  permanent  injury  from  the  subscrip- 
tions which  he  made  as  an  undergraduate.  His  works  are  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of  what  most  people  would  con- 
sider as  the  most  innocent  form  of  falsehood — legal  fictions.  Nay, 
as  Mr.  Mill  tells  us,  moral  indignation  against  a legal  fiction  which 
he  met  with  in  practice  — the  custom  of  making  a client  pay  for 
three  attendances  in  the  office  of  a Master  in  Chaucery  when  only 
one  was  given  — was  the  first  thing  that  “ gave  that  shock  to  his 
mind  the  recoil  of  which  has  made  the  whole  mountain  of  abuse 
tottei’.” 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  answer  Dr.  Newman’s  question  as  to 
the  opinions  of  eminent  lay  writers  on  the  subj  ect  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  authorities  cited 
go  at  least  as  far  as  the  common  run  of  Roman  Catholic  casuists. 
In  order  to  go  a little  further  into  his  question,  let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  try  to  understand  its  scope.  He  has  been  dwelling  on  the 
theories  usually  accepted  amongst  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
subject  of  falsehood,  and  he  concludes  by  saying  that  the  most 
approved  theories  on  the  subject  leave  them  a certain  latitude, 
within  which  they  find  no  guidance  from  the  authorities  to  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  look.  It  is  settled  that  in  some  cases  a lie 
is  justifiable,  but  there  is  no  accurate  list  of  these  cases.  Such 
questions  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  no  doubt  correctly,  are  left  by  the 
I Roman  Catholic  theory  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  It  is  in 
order  to  aid  their  consciences  that  he  asks  the  question  quoted 
I above — What  do  you,  the  lay  world,  think  of  the  matter  ? In  v hat 
j instances,  with  your  standard  and  from  your  own  point  of  view,  do 
i you  sanction  wilful  untruth  ? If  we  knew  what  the  conventional 
I view  of  the  subject  was,  it  would  be  a help  to  us,  valeat  quant  uni, 
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in  such  an  emergency,  and  would  so  far  assist  to  deliver  us  from 
that  bias  which  every  one  must  fear  when  he  is  a judge  in  his 
own  case. 

This  question  is,  hy  its  terms,  a question  as  to  a matter  of  fact. 
V/hat  lies  does  conventional  morality  sanction  ? No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  standard  will  he  a high  one,  compared  with  that 
of  a systematic  moralist  of  any  sort — a theologian,  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  a systematic  writer  on  ethics  or  jurisprudence — or  even 
the  standard  set  up  by  the  individual  conscience  of  a man 
sincerely  desirous  to  do  what  appears  to  him  the  wilTof  God; 
but,  though  the  standard  may  he  a low  one,  it  is  real.  Its  existence 
is  a fact  like  another,  and  a fact  well  worth  noticing  and  hearing  in 
mind.  Whether  there  is  any,  and  if  so  what,  theory  hy  which 
the  standard  which  actually  exists  may  be  justified,  is  altogether 
.another  matter.  To  come,  then,  to  the  matter  of  fact.  Society — 

i.  e.  the  common  sentiment  of  educated  laymen  in  our  own  time  and 
country — would  certainly  not  blame  lies  told  under  any  of  those 
pressures  which  the  theologians  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman  consider 
as  raising  doubtful  cases.  Casuistical  writers  may  discuss  the 
question  whether  a woman  might  lawfully  misdirect  a murderer 
in  search  of  her  husband ; hut  if  she  did,  no  one  would  in 
jDractice  think  the  worse  of  her.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
this  goes,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  senti- 
ment of  mankind  is  not  determined  hy  fixed  rules ; and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  senti- 
ment which  justifies  and  that  which  at  once  excuses  and  sym- 
pathizes with  an  action.  Where  there  is  no  practical  reason 
for  drawing  the  line  accurately  between  the  two  sentiments,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  say  which  is  which.  Who  thinks  the  worse 
of  a detective  for  disguising  himself,  and  assuming  a false 
name  and  character,  in  order  to  arrest  a criminal?  Perhaps 
the  very  strongest  case  of  lying  which  any  part  of  society  would 
justify  is  that  of  a man  who  is  asked  upon  oath,  in  a court 
of  law,  whether  he  has  been  upon  terms  of  improper  intimacy 
with  a woman  ? Many  men  of  undoubted  honoiu’  will  maintain 
that  in  such  a case  it  is  a man’s  duty  to  take  upon  himself  the 
shame  and  guilt  and  risk  of  perjury  rather  than  betray  the 
confidence,  criminal  as  it  was,  which  has  been  reposed  in  him.  So 
common  is  this  opinion  (we  are  not  saying  that  it  is  a sound 
opinion)  that  the  denial  upon  oath  of  such  an  imputation  would 
carry  hardly  any  weight  with  a judge  or  jury,  however  high 
might  be  the  character  of  the  person  who  made  it.  As  to 
what  would  be  called  conventional  falsehoods,  such  as  the  practice 
of  saying  “ I have  an  engagement  already  ” when  you  mean 
'' I wish  to  refuse  your  invitation  civilly,”  or,  “Not  at  home” 
for  “ Madame  n’est  pas  visible  ” (a  far  better  phrase),  society 
attaches  to  them  no  guilt  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  taking 
such  oaths  as  used  to  be  exacted  at  the  Universities,  such  as  the 
oath  to  keep  statutes  which  required  you  to  speak  nothing  but  Latin. 
Bentham  himself  admitted  that  fellows  and  scholars  of  the  Col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  perfectly  trustworthy  in 
all  common  affairs,  though  he  contended  that  all  of  them  were 
perjured. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  common  undefined  sentiment  of  Eng- 
lish society  is  much  more  lax  in  the  matter  of  truth  and  falsehood 
than  the  rules  of  the  casuists  who  have  got  such  a bad  name,  and, 
we  should  add,  it  is  far  more  lax  than  the  niles  which  individual 
conscience  would  impose  on  any  high-minded  man.  Nor  is  this  a 
fair  subject  for  complaint.  Society  takes,  and  ought  to  take,  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  line  in  these  matters  as  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Newman,  is  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
considers  that  the  question  is  one  on  which  the  individual  con- 
science is  the  proper  judge,  and  that,  if  the  case  is  such  that  the 
course  actually  taken  may  have  been  taken  in  good  faith,  the  person 
taking  it  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  presump- 
tion must  be  that  he  has,  in  fact,  acted  conscientiously,  if  any 
reasonable  theory  can  be  suggested  which  his  conscience  7nay  have 
accepted  and  acted  on.  If  he  acted  against  the  dictates  of  his 
reason  and  conscience,  and  merely  gave  way  to  temptation,  and  if 
this  appeared  from  circumstances,  society  would  not  acquit  him. 

It  appears  to  result  from  all  this  that  neither  the  writings  of 
jurists,  nor  the  staindard  of  conventional  morality,  are  likely 
to  do  much  to  help  Dr.  Newman  in  the  extremely  improbable  case 
of  his  being  placed  in  one  of  the  difficult  positions  to  which  he 
refers.  He  would  have  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  which  no 
doubt  would  be  far  more  severe  than  either  of  the  standards  in 
question ; but  this  follows  from  the  nature  of  a rule,  moral  or  legal. 
A rule  is  a barrier  against  evil,  not  a guide-post  towards  good. 
The  law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  put  us  in  the  way  towards  honesty, 
but  it  -will  never  make  us  honest  men. 

Our  own  opinion  on  the  questions  mooted  by  the  great  writers 
referred  to  above  is  that  speculation  in  reality  decides  nothing 
except  the  consistency  of  certain  particular  rules  with  certain 
general  principles.  Grotius,  for  instance,  proves  (supposing  that 
he  argues  correctly)  that,  if  the  obligation  to  tell  the  truth  be 
measiu'ed  by  respect  for  the  existing  rights  of  others  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  discourse,  there  are  many  kinds  of  discourse  to 
which  that  obligation  does  not  extend.  Bentham  proves  that,  if  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  maximum  of  happiness  is  the  test  of  the 
morality  of  an  action,  it  is  in  some  cases  a duty  to  tell  a falsehood, 
and  that  in  other  cases  it  is  permissible  as  against  other  persons  to 
do  so,  though  a breach  of  duty  as  regards  oneself — an  opinion 
which,  though  drily  and  ungraciously  expressed,  appears  to  us  to 
come  much  nearer  to  a satisfactory  solution  than  the  theories  of 
Grotius  and  Puff'endorf.  But  quis  custodiat  custodes?  Does 
either  Grotius,  or  Bentham,  or  any  other  writer  whatever,  ex- 


haust the  subject  of  morality?  Dr.  Newman  himself  says 
that  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  there  is  no  theory 
of  morals  which  possesses  dogmatic  authority.  The  utmost  that 
even  the  Pope  says  for  Liguori,  who  is  a canonized  saint,  and 
whose  moral  works  have  been  formally  approved,  is  that  these 
works  are  “free  from  any  theological  censure  ” — that  is,  they  are 
harmless  speculations,  but  stiU  mere  speculations,  which  may  be 
received  or  not.  Perhaps  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  might  be  summed  up  in  a few  such  propositions  as  the 
following : — 

1 . Knowingly  to  deceive  another  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  wicked,  according  to  all  re- 
cognised theories  of  morality. 

2.  There  are,  however,  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  practice  of 
wilful  deceit  tends  to  produce  more  pleasure  than  pain. 

3.  There  are  other  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  pi-actice  of 
wilful  deceit  violates  no  right  possessed  by  the  person  deceived. 

4.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases,  the  person  deceiving  has 
always  a strong  interest  (the  maintenance  of  self-respect  and  the 
enforcement  of  self-discipline)  in  telling  the  truth.  No  rule  has 
been  laid  down  as  to  the  cases  in  which  a man  who  regards  his 
own  moral  goodness  and  beauty  of  character  as  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  his  life  (i.e.  in  which  a good  man)  would  prefer  these 
interests  to  self-regarding  interests  of  other  kinds. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole  is  that,  except  for  practical 
purposes,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  about  extreme  cases ; and  that, 
where  there  is  a practical  purpose  — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  regulation  of  confessionals  — the  rule  must  be  to  a consider- 
able extent  arbitrary  and  conjectural,  depending  on  the  private 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  priest’s  manual  upon  very  doubtful 
questions.  This  conclusion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  justify  the 
Protestant  disinclination  to  dogmatize  upon  the  subject,  though 
it  certainly  does  not  justify  the  common — we  might  say  the  vulgar 
— notion  of  Roman  Catholic  casuists. 


DISHONOR  EST  A NILO. 

Next  in  greatness  to  the  discovery  of  the  capid  Nilt  itseK — 
which  we  shall  assume  for  argument’s  sake  to  have  been 
fairly  discovered — is  the  discovery  of  Lucan  as  the  top-head  or 
reservoir  of  appropriate  Nilotic  quotation  on  public  occasions. 
Who  should  have  the  credit  of  this  is  not  known  to  us,  nor  does 
it  much  matter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen’s  have  long  been  familiar  with  certain  stock  citations  from 
Horace  in  the  mouths  of  statesmen  and  others,  so  now  are  the  walls 
of  Burlington  House  becoming  familiarized  with  “Arcanum  natura 
caput  non  prodidit  ulli,”  &c.,  and  with  “Te  novit  Araxes,  et  gens 
si  qua  jacet  nascentis  conscia  Nili.”  But  how  comes  it  that  nobody 
as  yet  should  have  hit  upon  the  most  appropriate  quotation  of  all — 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  obviousness  and  truth  ? 

Quis  te  tarn  lene  fluentem 
Moturum  tantas  violenti  gurgitis  iras, 

Nile,  putet  7 

Who,  indeed,  would  think  that  we  should  have  the  sacred  sources 
of  the  mystic  stream  revealed  to  us  thus  from  the  very  first  as  a 
mere  puddle  of  hondd  discord,  trodden  and  trampled  into  a 
miry  mess  by  ramping  African  discoverers  — the  genius  of 
the  spot  outraged,  and  the  holy  atmosphere  made  hide- 
ous, with  the  barkings  and  bitings  of  African  dogs, 
with  the  growlings  and  fightings  of  African  bears  and  lioas? 
Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  seems  to  extend 
over  the  whole  continent;  and  Western  Africa  in  particular, 
which  was  the  scene  of  at  least  equally  fierce  readings,  and 
tearings,  and  roarings  over  the  course  of  the  Niger  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  can  now  turn  you  out  as  savage  fighting  for 
fighting’s  sake  as  ever  delighted  a Roman  ampMtheatre,  even 
though  the  carcase  of  Nigritian  exploration  and  theorising  has 
long  ago  been  devoured  and  picked  clean,  with  nothing  but  the 
dry  bones  of  the  Kong  Mountains  left  behind  for  geographical 
vultures.  Why,  we  ask  soberly  and  seriously,  do  these  lions 
fight?  Why  do  all  geographical  students  and  explorers  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  Africa  fiy  by  instinct  at  one  another’s 
throats  as  naturally  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards  ? Why  do  they 
discredit  themselves  and  offend  us  by  their  unseemly  and  in- 
tolerant controversies,  wantonly  defacing  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s 
image,  in  which,  geographically  speaking,  they  have  been 
created  ? Is  Africa  so  arid  a nurse  of  lions  that  she  cannot 
yield  enough  milk  of  geography  to  sustain  her  nurslings,  so  that 
they  must  needs  devom'  each  other  ? Is  their  lust  of  con- 
troversy bred  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  said  to  the  old  lady  who  drove 
up  to  “ late  Nockeniorf’s  ” in  the  ffy  drawn  by  the  chubby  horse, 
that  it  was  mostly  in  the  stomach.  The  Miary  ducts  of  an 
African  explorer  are  not  usually  in  a state  to  induce  him  to  lend  a 
willing  and  unprejudiced  ear  to  the  remarks  of_  stay-at-home 
critics.  A man  who  has  had  fevers  thirty  deep,  bilious  remittents 
of  every  type  from  common  to  malignant,  is  likely  to  feel  to- 
wards a mere  student  much  as  a veteran  general,  scarred 
with  thirty  wounds,  feels  towards  a smart  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, or  an  old  salt  towards  a landsman  laying  dow.“  the  law 
about  the  binnacle.  The  student,  on  the  other  ))«nd,  who^  has 
pored  for  years  and  years  till  he  is  blind  over  b^s  “ Ptolemy,’  his 
“Edrisi,”  his  “Leo  Africanus,”  his  Couto”  and  “De 

Barros,”  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  b<xs  the  consciousness  of  having 
worked  very  hard,  and  oftcu  to  great  purpose.  He  has  often 
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expressly  indicated  tlie  right  path  of  discovery,  and  he  is  apt  to 
become  a little  sore  at  misappreciatioii  of  his  work,  or,  if  we  may 
coin  a word  from  Virgil’s  participle,  posthibition  of  his  work.  More- 
over, he  is  never  honoured  witli  outward  ceremoniesof  adoration  and 
public  worship.  Not  for  him  are  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter’s  breakfasts,  or 
the  smiles  and  the  jealousies,  the  squabbles  and  cap-pullings,  of  the 
adulatoiy  and  sequacious  sex.  Not  for  him  are  policemen  placed 
to  save  human  lives  in  the  crush  when  the  portal  of  Burlington 
House  salutantum  totis  vomit  (edihm  undmn.  He  may  talk  like 
Herodotus  and  Gladstone  combined,  and  nobody  will  listen  to  him, 
while  all  hang  rapt  on  the  words  of  his  adversary  the  explorer, 
who  may  talk  no  better  than  poor  Poll,  and  may  talk  nonsense 
enough  to  bring  teai's  into  your  eyes.  The  fever-smitten  man  who 
has  served  in  the  field  carries  the  day,  and,  on  the  whole,  rightly 
so.  But  it  is  very  hard  on  the  student  that  he  should  have 
nothing  better  than  the  chance  of  an  honorary  D.C.L.  to  look 
forward  to,  in  which  he  wiU  probably  be  hooted  by  undergraduates 
for  having  a bad  tailor,  and  parting  his  hair  irregularly.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  his  temper  should  become  acrid  and  mordant. 
We  have  om'selves  some  sympathy  with  both  classes  of  African 
investigators,  and  we  can  make  allowance  for  their  blirrts  of  selfish 
rage  when  not  pushed  absolutely  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency, 
as,  indeed,  they  generally  are.  Both  work  hard,  both  work  alone, 
both  brood  on  their  own  work,  until,  to  each,  it  becomes  as  the 
whole  world.  An  enormous  selfishness,  thus  begotten  of  soli- 
tude in  the  desert  or  in  the  closet,  possesses  the  African’s 
mind,  till  unconsciously  he,  on  his  own  special  subject,  can- 
not think  or  speak  otherwise  than  according  to  the  formula  of 
Walt  Whitman,  or  the  shibboleth  of  the  Mahometan  atheist  or 
autotheist — “It  is  I,”  “Ana  el  JIakk,”  I am  the  true  one.  A rival’s 
remarks,  if  indifierent,  neutral,  or  friendly,  are  soon  forgotten;  but 
if  unfriendly  with  even  the  faintest  tinge,  they  inflame  this  vast 
passive  egotism  into  a furious  and  destructive  conflagration  by 
which  common  decency  and  common  sense  are  alike  consumed. 
Outraged  self-love,  like  faith,  will  not  only  move  moimtains,  but 
will  visibly  create  or  destroy  them ; especially  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia,  and  the  horseshoe  around  the 
head  of  Lake  Tanganyika  with  which  Captain  Speke  has  been 
lately  playing  fast  and  loose. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  partly  by  the  very  out- 
rageous way  in  which  the  last-named  gentleman  has  allowed 
himself,  or  been  allowed,  to  speak  and  write  of  and  to  his  rivals, 
antagonists,  and  critics;  partly  by  the  way  in  which  they 
retaliate  upon  him,  and  upon  one  another  likewise ; but  chiefly 
by  the  curious  quarrel  or  fight  which  is  now  waging  be- 
tween Captains  Burton  and  Speke  across  half  the  width  of 
the  world,  with  month-guns  or  year-guns  firing  random  irre- 
gular dropping  shots  which  generally  miss  their  mark,  but 
are  accompanied  with  much  uncouth  wrath  and  malignant 
-gesticulation  on  the  part  of  the  gunners.  There  would  be  some- 
thing akin  to  the  pleasure  spoken  of  by  Lucretius  in  watching  the 
struggles  of  these  men  on  the  tossing  sea  of  controversy,  and 
hearkening  to  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  if  there  were  any  real 
fighting  skill  and  power  of  struggling  shown ; but  they  are  so  blind 
with  rage  and  bitterness  that  they  fight  like  untrained  street-boys 
(we  had  almost  wiitten  street-girls),  and  the  best  thing  for  the 
bystanders  to  do  is  to  stop  the  row,  send  for  a policeman,  and  have 
them  both  locked  up.  Captain  Burton  has  the  last  word.  His 
rejoinder  to  an  attack  by  Captain  Speke  is  to  be  found  in  a recent 
number  of  a weekly  contemporary ; and  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  points  at  issue  through  the  haze  of  sneer  and  wrath 
with  which  they  are  encompassed,  we  believe  him  to  be 
mainly  in  the  right.  Nor  is  there  anything  very  objection- 
able in  his  manner,  or  in  the  terms  used  by  him.  If  he 
chooses  to  obscure  and  confuse  his  argument  by  overlaying  it  with 
needless  innuendo,  he  can  only  be  blamed  in  a literary  point  of 
view,  and  as  not  understanding  his  own  interests.  He  is  accused, 
without  having  given  any  immediate  or  recent  provocation,  of 
having  relinquished  a proposed  expedition  through  fear.  His  blood 
naturally  boils,  and  he  writes  off  his  reply  hot  and  hot,  blinded 
by  anger,  careless  of  hitting  straight,  and  fighting  with  all 
weapons,  from  tu  quoque  to  a charge  of  dishonesty.  But  it  is 
strange  and  bewildering  reading  to  us  who  peruse  the  reply  six 
nionths  after  the  first  provocation,  and  in  cold  blood.  It  reads, 
in  fact,  like  the  speech  of  yoimg  Jabez  Dollar,  so  wrathy  riled  is 
he  — 

Who  grinned  the  hark  off  gum-trees  dark,  the  everlastin  nigger  ? 

For  twenty  cents,  ye  Congress  gents,  through  tarnity  I’d  kiclt 

That  critter  though  no  other  he  than  coon-i’aced  Captain  Spik. 

After  all,  having  begun  with  Lucan,  we  had  best  continue  with 
Lucan  in  order  to  explain  the  true  mind  of  the  combatants : — 

Nec  quenquam  jam  ferre  potest,  Burtonve  priorem, 

Specceiusve  parem. 

As  for  Captain  Speke,  and  his  choosing  to  attribute  his  rival’s 
conduct  to  downright  fear,  we  are  constrained  to  conjecture  that 
he  who  was  once  a fair  lion,  as  lions  go,  has  passed  prematurely 
into  the  man-eating  stage  of  lionhood,  and  finds  tenderer  food, 
more  comfortable  crunching,  and  morsels  easier  to  the  teeth,  in 
prowling  after  the  defenceless  reputation  of  an  absent  man,  than 
in  boldly  charging  the  mailed  front  of  Dr.  Beke,  or  lacerating  the 
shaggy  sides  of  Mr.  Petherick.  But,  though  we  have  no  excuse  for 
Captain  Speke’s  wanton  discourtesies  to  Captain  Burton  and  “ one 
Bigg” — explicable  though  they  be  upon  the  evident  theory  that 
the  gallant  Captain,  like  the  fractious  mare  in  the  stage-coach 
which  the  Yorkshire  guard  asked  Nicholas  Nicklebt/  to  hold,  as 


she  had  “gane  mad  wi’  glory,”  has  become  somewhat  headstrong 
under  the  adulation  naturally  consequent  on  a brilliant  and 
meritorious  exploit — wo  still  are  disposed  to  malvc  much  allowance, 
for  a high-handedness  and  an  intolerance  which  seem  hereditary 
in  him.  “There  arc  yet  in  remembrance,”  .says  Westcote  in  his 
Survey  of  Devon,  writing  about  1630,  and  quoted  by  us  from 
Murray’s  Handbook  to  that  county,  “certain  by-paths  over  enclo.'^cd 
lands,  called  Speke’s  paths,  as  lawful  for  him  and  his  people  to  ride, 
go,  and  drive  that  way,  but  for  no  other,  and  they  are  all  well-nigh 
forgotten  and  shut  up  now.”  We  wish  they  were ; but  they  seem 
to  be  merely  transferred  from  Devonshire  to  the  countiy  of  the 
Wagogo,  and  the  Captain  would  fain  legislate  geographically  for 
us  in  as  arbitrary  a way  as  his  ancestors  did  for  the  West-country 
hinds  whom  they  treated  as  Rayahs.  There  is  much  to  explain 
and  extenuate  in  the  Captain’s  violence  and  virulence,  and  if  we 
squeeze  as  much  fun  out  of  him  as  we  cfin  get,  it  is  not  only  for 
the  delectation  of  our  readers,  but  in  order  to  make  him  and  his 
congeners  a little  more  tolerant  of  one  another  and  a little  less  msidlv 
egotistical,  by  treating  them  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  an 
impartial  stranger  with  a fair  average  sense  of  humour. 

Of  Captain  Burton,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mention  the  name 
without  wandering  &om  the  subject  in  hand  and  writing  an  actual 
monograph  upon  him,  with  the  view  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
disproportion  between  his  achieved  fame  and  his  wonderful 
feats  and  encyclopaedic  accomplishments.  Had  he  been  born 
a Scotch  boy,  with  native  Scotch  pawkiness — had  he  acquired 
Continental  tact  and  self-control,  and  yet  lived  no  longer  than  the 
Admirable  Crichton — the  world  might  have  rung  with  his  name  as 
it  did  with  that  of  the  young  Scotch  pantologist.  But  he  has  a 
curious  infelicity  in  the  manner  of  displaying  and  misplacing  his 
cleverness,  which  forcibly  reminds  one  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
famous  illustrative  expression  of  “misplaced  matter.”  His  over- 
allusiveness and  draughts  from  the  store  of  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  pass  high  over  the  heads  of  one 
class  of  readers  and  reviewers,  or  are  far  too  deep 
or  subtle  for  them.  His  ostentatious  improprieties,  his 
assaults  upon  things  of  current  estimation,  and  his  rabid 
flying  at  anything  with  a natural  or  artificial  black  coat 
— at  missionaries,  niggers,  and  clergymen — outrage  or  scare  other 
classes.  So  that  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  he  is  inade- 
quately appreciated.  Pretermitting,  however,  his  general  literary 
merits,  and  looking  to  his  bearing  in  matters  of  current  African 
controversy,  we  can  only  say  that  in  all  essential  points  be  seems 
not  only  not  the  worst  offender,  but  scarcely  an  offender  at  all, 
being  rather  one  who  has  experienced  ofl'ence  from  others.  As  for 
manner,  they  are  all  alike,  and  it  is  no  use  talking  of  one  African 
more  than  another.  One  will  pass  over  you  like  the  Egyptian 
lizard  Gecko,  leaving  virus  on  your  flesh  which  will  fret  you 
for  a month.  Another  is  like  the  herb  Elaterium  momordicum, 
or  squirting  cucumber,  the  Battush  of  the  Arabs.  If  you  do  not 
touch  him  very  carefully,  he  will  squirt  corrosive  vegetable  matter 
over  your  hands — which  accounts  for  our  not  going  into  Nyassa 
and  Nyanza  ourselves.  Speke  you  must  take  up  tenderly,  for 
his  geography  is  fashioned  very  slenderly.  Burton  you  must  take 
up  gingerly,  for  he  is  fashioned  like  a hedgehog;  his  prickles 
are  hardening  every  year,  and,  though  anything  but  poisonous,  they 
are  apt  to  hurt  the  bare  hand,  and  are  meant  to  do  so. 
To  our  mind  the  gravest,  wisest,  and  least  discourteous  of  all 
African  disputants  is  unquestionably  Dr.  Beke,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  best  balanced  and  best  read.  But  conceive  the  tact 
which  induced  him  to  choose  the  moment  in  which  all  the  world 
was  justly  welcoming  Speke  and  Grant  with  triumph  after  their 
adventurous  journey,  as  that  in  which  to  obtrude  his  criticism  and 
his  details  upon  a mob  of  fanatic  lion-hunters ! It  was  like 
choosing  the  day  of  Juggern.aut  to  preach  against  Juggernaut,  and 
he  hardly  deserved  to  come  from  under  the  car  with  mibvoken 
bones.  Then,  if  he  is  sane  and  sober  in  Africa,  it  is  because,  as 
readers  of  a contemporary  know  to  their  cost,  he  has  a safety-valve 
in  Syria.  When  he  is  in  Padan-Aram,  Harran,  and  Gilead,  he  is 
rugged  and  violent,  and  as  ferocious  as  a wild  ounce ; nor  is  all 
the  balm  of  the  last  country  of  any  avail  to  him  as  a demul- 
cent. “Touch  a pipkin  that  belongs  to  me,”  he  seems  to 
say,  with  a well-known  character  in  Dickens,  “ make  remarks  on 
a theory  of  mine ; and  if  you  was  the  forwardest  young  hussy  of 
a professor  that  ever  wrote  in  the  Athenaium,  either  you  leave 
or  I.” 

Were  these  men  less  personal  themselves,  we  should  not  dream 
of  treating  their  various  statements  and  controversial  manifestations 
in  a personal  way  ourselves,  and  with  exclusive  reference  to  tlieir 
personality.  But  we  cannot  help  doing  so;  their  matter  is  as 
nothing,  while  their  manner  is  as  everything ; and  this  has  got  to 
be  so  bad,  and  has  come  of  late  so  frequently  before  the  public, 
that  we  cannot  help  making  an  effort  to  remind  the  belligerent 
parties  that  in  ceasing  to  respect  one  another  they  are  forfeiting 
the  respect  due  to  themselves.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  would 
willingly  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
troversies according  to  our  lights,  especially  taking  Captain 
Burton’s  last  letter  as  the  text  of  our  discourse ; nor  would  we 
omit  the  necessary  verbal  criticism  when  the  Captain  uses  such  an 
atrocious  high-polite  vulgarism  as  “ elimination  ” in  the  sense  of 
“ evolution,”  or  a maladroit  metaphor  like  the  shoulder  of  a lake. 
As  it  is,  we  forget  the  sources,  and  the  lakes,  and  the  horseshoe 
of  hills,  and  the  snow,  amid  the  din  and  clamour  of  battle, 
and  to  discuss  those  points  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  as  unpractical  and  absurd  as  for  Professor  Bopp  to  stop 
an  Irish  faction  fight  in  search  of  lost  case-endings  and  a-stems 
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in  the  Connaught  and  Mnnster  dialects.  No ; we  must  treat 
and  classify  these  warring  beings  according  to  their  outward 
method — their  Hibernian  aspect,  their  feral  aspect  (whether  feline, 
as  the  soldiers  or  men  of  prey,  ruminant,  as  the  scholars,  solidun- 
guiar,  pachydermatous,  or  simious),  and  their  gladiatorial  aspect. 
Of  this  last  we  are  more  reminded  than  of  anything  else  by  their 
disputes.  They  fight  in  pairs.  There  is  the  Nilotic-source  pair, 
there  is  the  gorilla  pair,  there  is  the  snow-on-Kilimanjaro  pair, 
there  is  the  direction-of-Lake-Nyassa  pair,  there  is  the  retiarius 
with  net  and  trident,  and  there  is  the  secutor  with  sword  and 
shield.  But  our  geographical  populace  is  not  a cruel  assembly. 
They  are  loth  to  turn  down  their  thumbs  at  the  vanquished,  or 
cry  ‘‘  Habet  ” ; and  Ctesar  himself,  in  the  Presidential  chair,  is,  if 
anything,  almost  too  reluctant  to  exhibit  his  shows  of  gladiators 
when  he  has  so  fierce  and  pugnacious  a school  of  these.  Nor  are 
we  crael ; and  we  willingly  turn  away  from  scenes  of  bad 
blood  and  gnashing  of  teeth  to  the  hope  of  a brighter  future  about 
to  dawn  on  Africa — to  the  golden  joys  of  an  equatorial  millen- 
nium, when  Captain  Burton  will  lie  down  with  Doctor  Krapf, 
and  Captain  Speke,  no  longer  a too  parlous  youth,  will  play 
about  Sir  Roderick’s  area  steps— when  Doctor  Beke  will  have 
tempered  the  peremptoriness  and  authoritative  ways  of  the 
magisterial  bench  with  a due  admixture  of  the  higher  judicial 
qualities — when  Mr.  Cooley,  emerged  at  last  from  the  circum- 
fi-uous  medium  of  hot  water  in  which  he  lives  and  moves,  will 
believe  in  snow,  and  realize  the  possibility  of  Baron  Von  der 
Decken  being  other  than  a mere  phantom  baron,  a mere  namesake 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  adrift  or  cruising  in  equatorial  instead  of 
Cape  latitudes — and  when  the  excellent  Grant  shall  substitute 
assertion  for  concession,  and  no  longer  be  content  with  desert  air 
in  which  to  waste  his  sweetness.  Then  shall  we  be  able  to  ex- 
claim with  joy  (and  in  the  Kisuahili  language),  “ See  how  these 
early  African  yoyagers  love  one  another.” 


STREET  MUSIC. 

IT  has  often  been  observed  that  a grotesque  element  sometimes 
interposes  itself  before,  or  in  the  very  midst  of,  serious  action. 
This  is  what  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  discussed  in  an  investigation 
of  the  tragic  irony  of  the  Greek  drama.  It  arises,  we  suppose, 
from  the  self-compensating  character  of  the  human  mind. 
Oppressed  with  grave  thoughts  and  duties,  a sense  of  relief  is  felt 
by  relaxing  the  strain  on  the  mind ; and  sport,  and  a gracious  fool- 
ing, are  not  inconsistent  with  deeper  emotion.  If  Cromwell  dabbed 
the  ink  in  a bystander’s  face  while  signing  an  anointed  King’s 
death-warrant,  and  if  this  queer  action  has  been  considered  capable 
of  a specious  apology,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Commons  for  playing  the  fool  in  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Bass’s  Bill,  while  the  fate  of  Ministries  and  kingdoms  is  trembling 
on  the  very  edge  of  a great  political  crisis.  Certainly  the  joking 
was  of  a somewhat  serious  and  oppressive  character.  Mr.  Ayrton 
is  usually  but  a heavy  jester ; and  when  Parliament  takes  to  the  part 
of  Mr.  Merryman,  it  is  after  the  old  English  type  of  amusement. 
Senatorial  wit  flows  moult  iristement.  However,  we  may  pardon 
the  method  for  the  matter,  and  it  is  something  on  which  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  that  tumid  appeal  of  the  new  Tribune 
of  the  People  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  right  of  annoying 
your  neighbour,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ventured  upon  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Street  Noises  Bill  came  on,  was 
exchanged  in  Committee  for  comparative  common  sense.  The 
Bill  has  been  met  by  every  obstruction.  Mr.  Hankey  and  Mr.  Thomas 
CoUins  have  denounced  it  as  tyrannical ; and  the  former  gentleman, 
finding  that  tall  talk  was  ineffectual,  has  ventured  upon  a mild 
joke  by  suggesting  that  Punch’s  whistle  might  be  prohibited  by  a 
measure  directed  against  street-organs.  Mr.  Gladstone  condescended 
to  urge  the  characteristic  sophism  that  a Bill  which  on  the  face  of  it 
was  directed  to  the  regulation  of  street  music  might  prohibit  bands  in 
the  Park ; and  another  senator  thought  that,  because  you  could 
not  by  legislation  prevent  the  annoyance  of  indoor  music  and  pianos, 
you  ought  not  to  try  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  outdoor  music  and 
hurdygurdies.  We  do  not  say  that  we  think  the  Bill  improved  by 
Mr.  Bentinck’s  amendments,  but  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  an  inveterate  evil  would  be  cm-ed  by  the  bold  surgery  of 
extirpation.  What  the  Bill  at  present  does  is  to  attempt  to  define 
what  there  has  been  hitherto  a conflict  in  th  e great  magisterial  mind 
about  defining.  All  that  is  now  proposed  is  to  give  householders  the 
ower  of  prohibiting  street  music,  not  only  on  account  of  illness, 
ut  “ on  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  occupations  or 
pursuits  of  any  inmate  of  a house,  or  for  other  reasonable  or 
sufficient  cause.”  The  defect  in  this  is  that  too  much  is  left  to 
vague  and  popular  language.  “Reasonable  ’ ’ to  whom  ? — “ sufficient’  ’ 
for  what  ? What  is,  as  the  proverb  says,  one  man’s  meat,  is  another 
man’s  poison ; reason  to  a man  of  sense  is  one  thing,  reason  to  a 
magistrate  may  be  another ; and  though  Sir  George  Grey  thinks  that 
the  Bill  will  “ enable  the  magistrates  to  decide  what  is  the  de- 
finition of  a reasonable  cause  for  the  removal  of  street  bands  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  commimity  at  large  ” — to  use  his 
own  habitually  inaccurate  and  unintelligible  language — we 
see  nothing  m its  provisions  to  compel  the  magistrates  of 
the  various  police-courts  to  adopt  the  same  intei-pretation  of  the 
abstract  terms  “reason”  and  “sufficiency.”  However,  we  must  be  } 
thankful  for  the  smallest  mercies,  and  Parliament,  by  very  decisive  I 
majorities,  has  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  claptrap  by  which  j 
it  was  sought  to  defeat  the  Bill.  I 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  a moment’s  thought  to  notice  the  curious  [ 


arguments  which  were  brought  against  the  Bill  by  Mr.  Hankey 
and  Sir  John  Trelawnj'.  The  rolling  of  carriages  is  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  street  music ; you  carmot  prevent  the  one,  which  is  an 
unavoidable  inconvenience,  therefore  you  ought  not  to  prohibit 
the  other,  which  is  an  abateable  annoyance.  In  the  first  place,  we 
demur  to  the  truth  of  the  alleged  fact.  There  is  nothing  common 
to  the  noises  of  carriages  and  barrel-organs.  The  one  is  a dull, 
solid,  continuous,  rmbroken  noise ; the  other  is  a sharp,  broken, 
and  jerky  interruption.  The  par  is  habituated  to  the  one,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  perceived ; the  other  comes  at  unexpected  intervals, 
and  stimulates  the  ear  into  painful  activity.  The  noise  of  carriages 
is  like  that  of  the  sea ; that  of  organs  is  a sharp,  sudden,  and  pro- 
voking interruption.  No  Londoner  ever  hears  the  carriages  any 
more  than  the  Brightoner  hears  the  rolling  of  the  surf,  and 
therefore  it  is  simply  untrue  to  say  that  the  noise  of  carriages 
is  as  great  a nuisance  as  the  noise  of  organs.  If,  as  philosophers 
say,  the  esse  of  a thing  is  its  percipi,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
noise  of  carriages  does  not  exist,  and  therefore  cannot  annoy. 
But,  admitting  that  the  one  noise  may  be  as  irritating  as  the 
other,  where  is  the  reason  for  permitting  the  existence  of  a 
thing  which  you  can  put  down,  because  you  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  existence  of  a thing  which  you  cannot  put 
down.P  Mr.  Ayrton,  for  example,  is  a bore  5 so  is  a smoky 
chimney  and  a glue-boiler’s  factory.  Must  we,  therefore,  submit 
to  an  alkali  manufactory  next  door  to  us  because  we  cannot  pro- 
hibit Mr.  Ayrton  from  talking  nonsense  ? It  may  be  quite  true 
that  we  are  equally  offended  by  the  two  troubles ; but  it  is  per- 
fectly monstrous  for  a sane  person  to  argue  that  you  have  no 
business  to  interfere  with  some  evils  because  you  cannot  prevent 
all  evUs.  Mr.  Ayrton,  however,  is  to  be  charged  with  a more 
serious  offence  than  defective  logic.  Objecting  to  the  power 
which  the  Bill  gives  of  imprisoning  refractory  organ-grinders,  he 
argued  that  it  was  a novelty  in  legislation  to  inflict  punishment 
on  a man  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  at  the 
time  whether  he  would  be  liable  to  it  or  not.  TMiat  we  sup- 
pose Mr.  Ayrton  to  mean  is  this.  An  Italian  ruffian  plants  him- 
self opposite  to  one’s  house,  and  begins  to  grind  out  “ Jim 
Crow”  or  the  “Ratcatcher’s  Daughter.”  When  he  commences 
this  course  of  divine  melody  he  does  not  know  whether  he  shall 
be  ordered  off  or  not,  and  he  does  not  know  whether,  in  the  case 
of  his  refusal  to  go,  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  brought  vsdll 
pronounce  that  the  complainant’s  alleged  cause  of  removal  is 
reasonable  and  sufficient,  or  not.  The  man  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  committing  an  offence  or  not  in  grinding.  Now  does  not 
Mr.  Ayrton  know  that  there  are  many  actions  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  culpable  or  not  by  their  completion,  but  which,  when  com- 
menced, are  of  a neutral  character  ? A man  drives  rapidly  along 
the  road,  and  in  itself  this  rapid  driving  is  not  an  offence ; but 
if  in  the  course  of  his  rapid  driving  he  kiUs  a man  or 
upsets  a cart,  an  otherwise  characterless  action  becomes  cul- 
pable by  its  results.  So  in  this  case.  An  organ-grinder  begins 
his  melody;  if  he  is  not  warned  off,  or  if,  when  warned 
oft)  he  shoulders  his  box  of  discords,  he  commits  no  offence. 
But  he  chances  it.  At  the  time  he  certainly  does  not  know 
whether  he  will  commit  an  offence  or  not,  but  he  is  certainly 
doing  that  which  may  become  an  offence,  and  he  risks  it.  It  will 
turn  out  to  be  an  offence  if  it  is  judged  to  be  an  offence.  And  it 
is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a man  is  not  to  be  pimished  because,  at  the 
time  of  committing  it,  he  did  not  know  whether  a certain  action 
would  prove  to  be  an  offence  or  not,  as  to  urge  that  a man  is  not  to 
be  convicted  for  murder  because,  at  the  time  of  killing  a man,  it 
was  possible  for  a jury  hereafter  to  say  that  the  act  was  only  one 
of  justifiable  homicide. 

Mr.  Ayrton  was  supported  in  his  next  line  of  objection  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Bass  proposed  that  if,  upon  warning,  the 
street  Orpheus  declined  to  cease  the  strains  which  entrance 
Mr.  Hankey  and  Sir  John  Trelawny,  he  was  at  once  to  be 
given  into  custody  without  warrant.  Mr.  Ayrton  complained  of 
this  exceptional  legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  with  the  occasion, 
and  solemnly  warned  the  House  that  they  “ were  treading  very 
near  to  dangerous  ground.”  The  sacred  right  of  committing  a 
nuisance  was  too  serious  a thing  to  be  interfered  -with.  “ It  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  principles  of  liberty  if,  while  the  matter 
might  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  trial  before  a magistrate,  the 
street  musician  was  at  once  to  undergo  a penalty  which  stopped 
his  means  of  livelihood,  and  that  at  the  will  or  judgment  of  a 
police-constable  at  1 8s.  a week.”  This  is  ominous  language  from 
a Minister  of  the  Crown.  Offences  are,  many  of  them, 
creations  of  the  law,  and,  if  it  is  wrong  to  entrust  a 
police-constable  at  18s.  a week— which,  by  the  way,  is 
a most  objectionable  mode  of  describing  a servant  of  the 
law,  and  one  which  might  rather  be  expected  from  the  lips  of  a 
Chartist  than  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — with  the  power  of 
arresting  a man  on  the  commission  of  one  offence  created  by 
statute,  it  is  wrong  to  permit  him  to  arrest  on  the  commission  of 
any  offence  created  by  statute.  The  law  makes  it  an  offence  for  a 
man  to  be  drunk  in  the  streets,  and  makes  it  lawful  for  any  police- 
constable  to  take  him  into  custody.  It  may  so  happen  that,  when 
brought  before  “ the  worthy  magistrate  ” next  morning,  he  will  be 
dismissed  with  a fine  moral  sentiment ; or  it  may  turn  out  that  he 
was  not  drunk  at  all.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  for  the  public  safety 
j and  public  convenience,  we  leave  the  power  of  arrest  in  the  hands 
! of  a police-constable  at  1 8s.  a week.  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  is  con- 
j sistent,  and  if  he  is  not  talking  nonsense  by  way  of  prelude  to 
I his  great  speech  of  next  week,  mu.st  hold  that  the  present  powers 
1 entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  very  near  to  dangerous 
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ground.  Why,  of  course  they  are ! All  taking  into  custody  is 
very  uear  to  dangerous  ground.  Arrest,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  very  near  indeed  to  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment. 

By  the  very  expressive  majority  of  eighty-three  — that  is,  by 
more  than  two  to  one — the  House  disposed  of  Mr.  Glad.stone 
and  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  their  dangerous  gi’ound.  The  majority 
thought  that  the  essence  of  the  Bill  consisted  in  the  pro- 
vision for  substituting  arrest  for  summons,  and  that  if  the  present 
state  of  things  was  to  be  continued,  and  if  a householder’s  only 
remedy  was  to  consist  in  discovering  the  address  of  these  home- 
less vagabonds,  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
evil  at  all.  However,  official  obstructiveness  was  resolved  to  die 
in  the  last  ditch.  Sir  George  Grey,  consistent  as  ever  in  his  line  of 
saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  terrified  at  the  exhibition  of 
unwonted  common  sense  which  he  had  inadvertently  stumbled  into 
by  a general  support  of  the  Bill,  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  on 
the  very  last  clause,  proposed  the  insertion  of  words  giving  the 
power  of  arrest  to  the  police  only  if  the  offence  was  committed 
‘'within  view  of  such  constable.”  He  was  “aware  of  no  case  in 
which  a constable  had  power  to  apprehend  a person  under  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  unless  the  offence  was  committed  within 
his  view.”  Perhaps  not,  and  more’s  the  pity.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  existing  Police  Act  remains  a dead  letter. 
The  Attorney-General  thinks  that  “ it  would  be  totally  unpre- 
cedented if  the  constable  were  called  upon  to  act  on  the  mere 
allegation  of  the  householder.”  If  it  is  totally  imprecedented, 
this  is  an  innovation  in  the  right  direction.  To  suppose  that 
the  view  of  a policeman  is  necessary  to  complete  an  offence 
is  a piece  of  mere  pedantry.  It  is  made  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  offence  of  beating  carpets  in  the  street ; but 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  such  a provision.  If  a policeman 
must  be  present  at  every  warning  of  an  organ-grinder,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  organ-grinders  must  escape.  And  there  is  incon- 
venience enough  already  from  requiring  the  view  of  a constable  to 
abate  a nuisance.  A man  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  insults  from  loose 
women  and  loose  men  in  the  streets,  but,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  the  constable  will  never 
take  an  offender  of  this  sort  into  custody  unless  he  has  himself 
seen  the  oS'ence.  The  consequence  is  that  offences  of  this  sort  are 
practically  without  any  remedy.  And  if  the  presence  of  a con- 
stable at  the  commission  of  an  offence  is  necessary  in  one  case,  it  is 
necessary  in  all  cases ; and  the  admirers  of  legislative  symmetry 
ought  to  prohibit  arrest  in  cases  of  murder,  pocket-picking,  and 
doorbell-ringing,  unless  committed  “within  view  of  such  con- 
stable.” The  fact  is,  that  a man  gives  another  into  custody  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  runs  the  risk  of  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  with  his  eyes  open.  Society  must  cease  to  exist 
if  the  presence  of  a constable  at  an  alleged  offence  is  to  be  neces- 
sary for  exercising  the  power  of  immediate  arrest.  An  illegal 
giving  into  custody  has  its  legal  remedy  j and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  in  the  case  of  street  musicians,  the  general  analogy  of  the 
laW  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  particular  and  inconvenient  pre- 
cedent of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Metropolitan  Police  Act. 
We  trust  that  the  Bill  is  now  safe  from  the  obstinate  obstruction 
with  which  it  has  been  met. 


WHITWORTH  V.  ARMSTRONG. 

ONE  stage  of  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  competition  has 
come  nearly  to  an  end,  and  though  a certain  affectation  of 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  has  kept  back  the  precise 
results,  the  general  conclusion  is  no  secret.  The  three  guns  th.at 
have  been  tried — the  breech-loading  Armstrong,  the  Shunt  gun, 
and  the  Whitworth-^have  all  performed  extremely  well ; and  the 
contest  has,  at  any  rate,  been  close  enough  to  enable  the  partisans 
of  each  to  claim  what  they  call  a victory,  and  to  render  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  differences  observed  are  not  due 
as  much  to  the  varying  degrees  of  skill  with  which  the  guns  were 
served  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  competing  principles  of  con- 
struction. This  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  capriciousness  of  the 
performances  from  time  to  time.  The  severe  trial  of  a long  range 
might  have  been  expected  to  develope  the  mistakes  of  a gun  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  But  in  many  instances,  and  remarkably  so 
in  the  case  of  the  breech-loader,  the  errors  at  the  longer  ranges 
were  not  only  proportionally,  but  actuallj',  less  than  they  had  been 
at  comparatively  short  distances.  Nothing  like  a continuous 
growth  of  error  as  the  range  increased  could  be  traced  in  any  of 
the  guns,  but  they  became  now  better,  now  worse,  for  no  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  except  that  the  thing  really  tested  was  the 
human  element  concerned  in  laying  the  guns,  rather  than  any- 
thing inherent  in  the  weapons  themselves.  A theory  has  been 
devised  to  account  for  the  irregadarities  of  the  breech-loader 
which  is  plausible,  though  not  as  yet  established  by  ascertained 
facts.  It  is  said  that  the  exceptional  steel  lining  which  was 
added  as  an  improvement  on  the  service  pattern  actually  damaged 
the  accuracy  of  the  gun.  A certain  amount  of  yielding  of  material 
takes  place  when  a new  gun  is  fired,  fBid  with  the  old  service 
guns  this  occurred  to  an  appreciable  extent  after  a very  few 
rounds.  The  relative  dimensions  of  the  bore  and  the  shot  had  been 
fixed  by_  the  experience  gained  with  these  guns,  and  when  the 
steel  lining  was  substituted,  it  is  said  that  these  proportions, 
instead  of  attainiiig  their  best  value  after  one  or  two  rounds,  did 
not  adjust  themselves  till  the  trial  was  half  over.  U:c  j}Ost 
facto  theories  to  account  for  comparative  failures  in  a 


match  are  so  earily  devised  that  this  ingenious  explana- 
tion must  be  taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  and  no 
more  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  an  alleged  miscalculation  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  shell,  which  is  put  forward  as  the  excuse  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  tlie  Whitworth  with  that  kind  of  pro- 
jectile. The  only  results  that  can  be  stated  with  anything  like 
confidence  are  tliat  tlie  Whitwortli  throughout  made  a lower  tra- 
jectory than  either  of  its  rivals,  and  that  the  breech-loader  was  in 
this  respect  the  worst  of  all.  No  one  will  be  surprised  at  this 
when  he  hears  that  the  breech-loader  was  fired  witii  only  1 1 lbs. 
of  powder  against  1 1 lbs.  in  the  other  guns,  and  that  the  Whit- 
worth bolt  (though  of  the  same  weight)  was  longer,  and  the  calilnn 
of  the  piece  smaller,  than  was  the  case  with  either  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong’s  guns.  This  one  distinct  fiict,  therefore,  teaches  us 
nothing  new.  It  was  known  before  that  a long  thin  projectile 
would,  cceteris paribus,  travel  further  than  a short  one,  and  that  an 
extra  charge  was  not  unlikely  to  give  additional  velocity.  Whether, 
after  allowance  for  these  differences,  any  residuum  would  remain 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  principles  of  rifling  adopted,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  say,  and  it  would  need  mature  military  cx- 

erience  to  determine  how  far  a slight  increase  of  calibre  ought  to 

e accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  some  loss  of  range.  As  all  the 
guns  carried  between  3,000  and  4,000  yards  with  an  elevation  of 
1 0°,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  done  as  much  in  this  way  as  a 
field-piece  need  do,  though  if  such  weapons  should  ever  be  used  at 
extreme  ranges  the  addition  of  several  hundred  yards  might  be  of 
appreciable  value.  The  main  importance  of  long  range  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  implies  a flatter  trajectory,  and  that  the  shot,  there- 
fore, is  for  a greater  portion  of  its  flight  skimming  near  enough  the 
earth  to  be  dangerous  to  man  and  horse. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Whitworth  showed  a slight  but 
still  decided  superiority  in  the  accuracy  of  its  practice  with  solid 
shot,  while  with  shell  it  had  some  extraordinarily  bad  days,  which 
brought  down  its  average  with  such  projectiles  below  that  of  both 
its  rivals.  Altogether  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pronounce  off- 
hand on  the  relative  merits  in  this  respect  of  the  contending 
arms,  and  the  Committee  seem  to  have  gladly  taken  refuge 
in  the  apparent  impartiality  of  a mathematical  formula.  The  results 
of  the  several  trials  for  accmacy,  after  being  put  into  this  crucible, 
are  left  to  work  out  their  own  judgment  with  the  unrelenting- 
exactness  of  a calculating  machine.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one 
who  had  formed  his  own  rough  opinion  from  looking  at  the  trials, 
the  breech-loader,  which  was  universally  pronounced, the  least  suc- 
cessful gun  of  the  three,  is  said  to  have  come  out  in  the  place  of 
honour,  and  a very  singular  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  which  has  been  applied  to  deduce  a positive 
result  from  the  figures  which  represent  the  long  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  competition  has  been  so  keen  and  so  close  that  this 
point  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  with  abundant  fulness  ; and 
though  the  contest  has  really  taught  us  next  to  nothing  about 
gims,  it  may  end  by  throwing  some  light  on  the  curious 
problem  — Given  the  results  of  a certain  number  of  trials, 
to  determine  which  of  two  competing  guns  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  more  accurate  weapon.  The  method  actually  followed  is  one 
that  was  introduced  some  years  ago  by  C.aptain  Noble,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  the  performance  of  a g'un  in  a manner 
which  tells  its  tale  at  once  to  the  eye.  Speaking  roughly,  you 
may  be  supposed  to  Imow  the  merit  of  a gun,  at  any  range,  when 
you  can  trace  upon  the  ground  a figure  which  in  a long  series  of 
trials  may  be  relied  on  to  receive  any  given  proportion  of  a.11  the 
shots  fired*.  The  smaller  this  area  is,  the  better,  cateris  paribus,  is 
the  shooting  of  the  gun,  though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  some- 
thing depends  on  the  form  as  well  as  on  the  size  of  the  figure. 
But,  assuming  for  the  present  that  the  area  test  is  soimd,  it  is 
obvious  that  to  get  an  exact  diagram  of  the  performance  of  a gun 
we  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  a series  of  these  areas  inclosing 
different  proportions  of  the  shots.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  find 
that  a certain  gun  will  throw  10  per  cent,  of  its  shot  into  a 
rectangular  area  of  i yard  by  10,  that  it  will  throw  50  per  cent, 
of  its  shot  into  a rectangle  of  2 yards  by  30,  and  90  per  cent, 
within  a rectangle  of  4 yards  by  1 00.  Either  of  these  rectangles 
might  be  taken,  on  this  prmciple,  as  a measure  of  accuracy,  but  as 
the  most  important  military  point  is  to  ascertain  within  what 
limits  your  shot  are  nearly  certain  to  fall,  the  area  which  includes 
a large  percentage  of  shots  is  a more  useful  test  than  that  which 
takes  in  only  a smaller  percentage  of  the  best  of  them.  The 
area  which  Captain  Noble  selects  for  what  we  may 
call  his  test-parallelogram  is  one  which  may  be  expected 
to  catch  just  half  the  shots  fired- — in  other  words,  the 
area  which  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  hit  by  any  one  shot.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  best  test,  and  would  not  be  accepted  as  such  in  a 
rifle-match.  If,  out  of  1 00  shots,  A.  can  put  90  within,  say,  a three- 
foot  circle,  while  B.  can  only  place  70  per  cent,  of  his  within  the 
same  limit,  we  should  think  A.  the  better  shot,  even  though  B. 
had  I o shots  in  a one-foot  circle  against  7 of  A.’s,  or  5 1 shots  in 
a two-foot  circle  against  50  of  A.’s;  and  Captain  Noble  Would 
have  applied  a more  satisfactory  measure  if  he  had  ascertained 
the  rectangles  which  would  receive,  say,  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
shots  fired,  instead  of  taking  those  which  have  only  an  even 
chance  of  being  hit. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  objection  that 
has  been  taken  to  the  mathematical  test  employed,  and  it  has 
become  a matter  of  great  practical  as  well  as  scientific  interest 
to  test  the  testing-process  itself,  and  see  how  far  it  rests  on 
sound  principles,  and  what  modifications  it  requires  to  make  it 
trustworthy.  For  thi.s  purpose  we  must  explain  at  a little  more 
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length  Captain  Xoble’s  mode  of  proceeding.  This  is  derived  from 
v'hat  is  called  the  method  of  least  squares,  which  is  based  upon 
the  same  general  assumptions  which  satisfy  most  minds  that  the 
mean  or  average  of  a number  of  observations  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  probable  value.  For  example,  if  the  observed  range  of  a 
gun  on  a hundred  trials  is  found  to  vary,  say  from  950  to  1,050 
yards,  we  are  sure  not  to  be  far  wrong  when  we  say  that 
the  mean  of  these  100  values  is  probably  very  close  to  the 
normal  range — that  is,  to  the  average  of  all  the  ranges  in 
an  infinite  number  of  trials.  Having  obtained  in  this  way 
the  most  probable  range,  it  is  easy,  by  another  application 
of  the  same  general  principle,  to  solve  the  problem  what 
percentage  of  shots  will  fall  within  10,  or  20,  or  30,  or  any  other 
number  of  yards  of  the  true  mean  range.  A converse  form  of 
the  same  problem,  capable  of  being  solved  on  precisely  the  same 
principles,  is  this.  Given  the  departures  from  the  true  mean 
range  in  a large  number  ;»f  actual  trials — how  much  margin  must 
be  allowed  on  each  side  of  the  mean  point  to  catch,  say  one-tenth, 
or  one-half,  or  nine-tenths,  or  any  other  proportion  of  the  shots 
that  may  be  fired  from  the  gun  ? In  the  example  we  have  put,  all 
the  known  shots  will  have  fallen  within  a belt  1 00  yards  wide  ; 
the  nearer  side  being  950  and  the  farther  1,050  yards  from  the 
firing  point.  A belt  something  narrower  than  this  will  probably 
receive  nine-tenths  of  the  shot ; a still  naiTower  one  will  catch 
half  of  them ; and  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions  on  each  side 
of  the  mean  will  be  wide  enough  to  take  in  one-tenth  of  them. 
The  actual  breadth  of  such  belts  can  be  calculated  by  Captain 
Noble’s  process  from  the  whole  number  of  observed  ranges ; and 
when  he  is  testing  for  range  alone,  what  he  actually  does  is  to 
calculate  the  breadth  of  the  belt  which  may  be  trusted  to  take  in 
half  the  shots  fired.  Thus  far  the  calculation  is  perfectly  sound, 
and  if  gun  No.  i requires,  at  a particular  range,  a narrower  belt 
to  receive  half  its  shots  than  gun  No.  2,  it  must  be  taken  to  be, 
so  far  as  this  test  is  concerned,  the  better  gun.  Possibly  the 
judgment  might  be  reversed  if  the  belt  wide  enough  to  catch 
nine-tenths  of  the  shots  had  been  taken  as  the  test,  though  this  is 
scarcely  likely  to  happen  except  in  the  case  of  a very  close  com- 
petition. By  applying  a precisely  similar  method  to  the  lateral 
deviations  of  a gun,  we  can  draw  two  radii  from  the  firing  point, 
between  which  we  may  be  confident  that  half  the  shots  will  fall, 
and  the  lateral  distance  of  these  two  radii  at  the  target  will  be  a 
measure  of  the  gun’s  accuracy  of  line. 

Subject  to  the  qualification  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
these  would  be  quite  satisfactoiy  methods  of  testing  separately  the 
merits  of  two  guns  in  respect,  first,  of  accuracy  of  range,  and, 
secondly,  of  accuracy  of  direction.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to 
combine  these  two  kinds  of  accuracy  into  one  formula  that  the 
process  loses  its  scientific  truth  and  practical  value.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  a rectangle  is  traced  on  the  ground  at  the  target,  having 
its  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  test-belt  which  we  have 
described  for  range,  and  its  breadth  equal  to  the  corresponding 
breadth  for  deviation,  this  area  will  receive  something  less  than 
half  the  shots.  For  half  the  shots  wifi,  fall  too  short  or  go  too 
far,  and,  besides  these,  others  of  good  length  will  be  too  much  to 
the  right  or  left.  A parallelogram  calculated  to  receive  half  the 
shots  must  be  somewhat  larger  than  this,  and,  in  fact,  an  infinite 
number  of  different  parallelograms  may  be  drawn,  all  capable  of 
catching  the  prescribed  proportion  of  shots,  some  of  them  making 
up  by  excess  of  length  what  the  others  gain  by  excess  of  breadth. 
Of  all  the  parallelograms  which  satisfy  this  condition  the  smallest 
will  be  that  which  loses  just  as  many  shots  by  error  in  range  as  it 
does  by  error  in  deviation,  and  this  is  the  figure  which  Captain 
Noble  calls  the  “ probable  rectangle,”  and  which  he  takes  as  his 
test  of  the  merit  of  the  gun.  It  will  give  the  reader  a clearer 
perception  of  this  rectangle  to  be  told  that  its  length  corresponds 
to  the  breadth  of  the  belt  which  would  catch  about  seven-tenths 
of  the  shots  in  range,  while  its  breadth  is  enough  to  include  about 
seventh-tenths  in  direction.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  pro- 
bable rectangle,  therefore,  will  separately  give  very  good  relative 
tests  of  accuracy  of  range  and  accuracy  of  direction. 

It  is  said,  however,  to  be  assumed  by  the  Committee  that  the  area 
of  the  figure  is  a true  test  of  the  gun’s  accuracy  when  both  range  and 
direction  are  taken  into  account.  But  this  is  an  entire  fallacy.  It  is 
palpably  untrue  that  two  guns  which  have  probable  rectangles  of 
equal  area,  but  very  different  fonn,  are  of  equal  merit.  Let  us 
test  this  by  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  a gun  absolutely  perfect 
in  direction,  but  from  some  defect  of  cartridge  or  construction  so 
wild  in  range  as  to  vary  capriciously  from  500  yards  to  1,500. 
The  area  of  the  probable  rectangle  of  such  a gun  would  be  zero, 
the  symbol  of  perfection,  though  the  gun  would  be  utterly  worthless. 
This,  though  an  extreme  and  impossible  case,  is  enough  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  method,  but,  even  if  we  keep  probability  in 
view,  we  may  get  results  scarcely  less  anomalous.  One  gun  may 
make  a probable  rectangle  whose  length  is  300  yards  and  its 
breadth  only  a foot,  while  another  may  have  in  length  50  yards 
and  breadth  two  yards.  The  latter  would  be  infinitely  the  better 
gun,  yet  the  mathematical  formula  would  give  the  same  figure  of 
merit  to  both.  To  put  the  same  reasoning  in  another  shape,  we 
concede  that  the  length  of  the  rectangle  is  a fair  measure  of 
accuracy  of  range,  and  that  its  breadth  is  a fair  measure  of 
accuracy  of  direction ; but  from  this  it  follows  that  the  product 
(or,  in  other  words,  the  area)  cannot  be  a fair  measure  of  the  two 
taken  together.  This  is  so  in  testing  any  two  qualities  unless 
they  are  of  such  a nature  that  perfection  in  the  one  renders  any 
amount  of  defect  in  the  other  quite  innocuous,  which  is  certainlj'^ 
not  the  case  when  the  deviation  and  range  of  gims  are  in  question. 


A really  parallel  case  would  be  this : — If  an  examiner  set  two 
papers,  and  instead  of  adding  the  marks  together  multiplied 
them  one  by  the  other,  he  would  make  exactly  the  same  mistake 
that  the  Committee  is  said  to  have  made.  The  only  true  way  of  com- 
bining tests  of  accm-acy  in  different  directions  is  to  add  together 
the  separate  measures,  after  multiplying  each  by  some  arbitrary 
constant  to  denote  the  weight  of  that  particular  kind  of  error.  In 
the  case  of  guns,  for  instance,  a lateral  error  of  a yard  may  be  in 
angle  as  great  as  a longitudinal  en'or  of  10,  or  20,  or  30  yards, 
according  to  the  inclination  at  which  the  shot  descends,  and  for 
military  purposes  consideration  would  also  be  due  to  the  forms  of 
the  objects  ordinarily  aimed  at.  Some  considerable  multiplier  (the 
value  of  which  could  be  calculated  if  the  relative  military  im- 
portance of  given  angular  en-ors  in  the  two  directions  were  known) 
must  always  be  applied  as  a coefficient  to  the  measure  of  accuracy 
in  line  5 and  this,  when  added  to  the  measure  of  accuracy  in  range, 
would  give  a fair  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  gun.  Whether 
the  separate  measures  of  error  to  be  taken  should  be  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  the  rectangles  simply  or  the  squares  of  these 
quantities,  though  quite  immaterial  when  range  and  direction  are 
separately  considered,  becomes  important  when  it  is  sought  to 
combine  the  two.  Whether  the  sum  of  the  squares  or  the  simple 
sum  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  (with  their  proper  coefficients) 
should  be  adopted  as  the  test  of  general  merit,  is  a question  involring 
an  error  of  much  less  amount  than  that  introduced  by  substituting 
multiplication  for  addition ; but  in  strictness  the  squares  may 
be  shown  to  give  the  more  correct  result,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  the  process  must  be  one  of  addition  and  not  of  multi- 
plication. Put  into  a geometrical  shape,  the  true  test  would  be 
this  : — First,  refer  the  rectangles  to  the  vertical  plane ; then,  if 
necessary,  increase  the  dimensions  in  one  direction  (probably  it 
would  be  the  vertical  direction)  by  such  a fixed  multiplier  as  wiU 
make  a proper  allowance  for  the  relative  military  importance  of 
errors  in  the  two  directions.  If  it  is  assumed  that  equal  errors  in 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions  are  of  equal  military  import- 
ance, this  last  correction  will  not  have  to  be  applied;  and  the 
rectangle,  referred  to  a vertical  plane  without  any  further  altera- 
tion, will  serve  as  the  test-figure.  Then  the  diagonal,  and  not  the 
area,  of  the  rectangle  so  obtainc-d  wiU.  be  the  measure  of  the  merit 
of  the  gun.  If  it  has  been  the  practice  to  take  the  area  as  a test,  the 
process  is  a delusion,  and  has  only  not  been  detected  in  the  use  pre- 
viously made  of  it  because  most  guns  make  their  errors  in  line  and 
in  elevation  about  in  the  same  proportion.  This  may  not  be  the  case, 
and  is  said  not  to  have  been  the  case,  with  the  Whitworths  and 
Armstrongs,  and  the  area-test  may  very  possibly  have  misplaced 
the  guns  in  order  of  merit.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  test  has  actually  done  injustice  in  this  case  or  not,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  sound  in  principle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  wiU 
not  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

There  is  another  minor  but  still  important  point,  in  which  the 
system  of  testing  seems  to  work  rather  hardly  upon  Mr.  Whit- 
worth. If  we  understand  correctly  the  accounts  given  in  the 
papers,  it  seems  that  the  comparisons  are  drawn,  not  between  the 
Whitworth  at  1,000  yards  and  the  Armstrong  at  1,000  yards,  but 
between  the  rival  guns,  each  at  the  elevation  of  1°.  It  is  clearly 
more  difficult  to  keep  within  a given  rectangle  at  1,000  yards  than 
at  900 ; and  if  Mr.  Whitworth,  as  has  been  said,  always  has  the 
longer  range,  he  is  really  a sufferer  in  that  proportion  for  the  merit 
of  his  gun.  It  is  obvious  that  the  guns  should  be  fired  at  such 
different  elevations  as  will  secure  the  same  mean  range ; or,  if  this 
is  inconvenient,  then  that  Mr.  Whitworth’s  rectangle  at  the  longer 
range  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  Armstrong  range  before  coni- 
arison ; and  though  this  is  so  clear  that  it  can  scarcely  have 
een  overlooked,  it  would  seem,  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  press,  not  to  have  been  at- 
tended to.  Nor  is  this  all  the  punishment  which  Mr.  Whitworth 
gets  for  his  chief  excellence — a very  low  trajectory.  Not  only  is 
his  angular  error  multiplied  by  the  longer  range,  but  the  angular 
vertical  or  range-error — when  taken,  as  it  is  for  convenience  of 
measuring,  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  place  of  a vertical  target 
— is  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  superior  flatness  of  his  trajec- 
tory. The  comparison  as  actually  taken  is  more  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Whitworth  than  if  his  errors  were  measured  on  a vertical 
target  at  his  own  mean  range,  and  compared  with  the  Armstrong 
errors  on  a target  at  the  A rmstrong  mean  range ; though  even  this 
would  not  do  justice,  because  in  fairness  all  the  errors  ought  to  be 
reduced  before  comparison  to  a vertical  target,  at  the  same  range 
for  both  guns.  The  differences  in  the  guns  are  so  small  that  one 
cannot,  without  the  actual  figures,  so  much  as  guess  whether  the 
corrections  we  have  indicated  would  alter  the  general  result.  But 
they  are  at  any  rate  essential  to  make  the  verdict  of  any  real  value ; 
and,  after  the  anxious  pains  taken  to  insure  a perfectly  fair  contest 
in  every  other  respect,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Committee  will 
vitiate  the  whole  trial  by  founding  their  inferences  on  an  unsoimd 
method  of  reducing  their  observations. 


MUMBO  JUMB&  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

WE  are  as  weary  of  the  South  Kensington  follies  and  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  doings  as  om’  readers  can  be.  The 
whole  subject  is  suffused  with  unmitigated  nausea.  There  are 
absolutely  no  resources  of  the  English  language  which  are  not 
already  exhausted  by  the  indignant  reprobation  which  the  repe- 
I tition  of  absurdities  can  but  renew.  But  it  is  only  by  persevering 
1 exposnre  of  folly  and  impudence  that  folly  and  impudence  can  be 
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finally  exth-pated.  There  are  weeds  and  insects  endowed  with  such 
n perverse  vitality  that  they  require  repeated  and  constant  processes 
■of  various  kinds  to  kill  them.  They  must  be  cut,  scorched,  burnt, 
and  boiled,  before  they  will  consent  to  die.  Nettles  and  dandelions 
and  ant-nests  on  the  lawn  are  provokin^ly  vivacious.  But  they  give 
in  at  last.  A single  burst  of  vituperation  would  not  have  killed  the 
Shakspeare  Memorial ; but  half  a dozen  applications  of  the  actual 
cautery  brought  it  to  a contemptible  death.  So  that  we  are  not 
without  hopes  of  doing  final  execution  on  at  least  some  of  the 
stupidities,  and  worse  than  stupidities,  connected  with  South  Ken- 
sington. If  common  sense  were  but  as  persevering  as  impudence, 
the  race  of  follies  would  in  the  long  run  be  exterminated.  Fools 
are  becoming  scarcej  therefore  the  greater  need  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment on  any  perverse  and  very  impudent  specimen  of  the  class. 

South  Kensington  has  at  last  exceeded  itself.  The  dignity  of 
Colo  has  developed  into  the  crowning  vice  of  tyranny. 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  is  strong  enough  to  practice  nepotism  on  a fine 
scale  of  shamelessness.  Since  he  has  been  elected  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  South  Kensington  Gardens 
have  been  developed.  Croquet  and  lawn-billiards  have  superseded 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers;  and  now  the 
sacred  haunts  of  Pomona  and  Flora  are  invaded  by  bazaars,  and  by 
a dramatic  entertainment  which,  in  point  of  wit  and  elegance,  would 
-disgrace  a penny  gaff  at  Whitechapel.  Mumho  Jumho,  said  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Cole’s  brother,  has  been  acted  in  the  sacred  interests 
of  high  art,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  insulted 
by  being  brought  to  witness  a piece  of  folly  which  is  a disgi'ace  to 
■the  human  intellect.  Madame  Roland  complained  that  strange 
tilings  were  perpetrated  in  the  outraged  name  of  Liberty,  but 
.stranger  things  have  just  been  done  in  the  pretended  interests  of 
Science  and  Art.  There  is  an  institution,  called  the  Female  School 
of  Art,  which  rents  premises  in  Queen  Square.  The  authorities 
connected  with  it  want  cash  and  buildings,  and  they  thought 
of  a bazaar.  Bazaars  are  foolish  things,  vulgar  things,  and, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  immoral  things.  They  are  carried  on 
under  a system  of  licensed  robbery  and  cheating,  and  any 
•charitable  object  is  defiled  by  raising  money  in  this  con- 
temptible way.  But  as  churches  and  schools  and  hospitals 
choose  to  feed  on  this  oft'al  of  charity,  and  decline  to  be  offended 
at  the  nauseous  fragrance  of  money  raised  at  bazaars,  we  shall  not 
say  that  the  Female  School  of  Art  is  more  blamable  for  its  bazaar 
than  the  French  Charity  which  lately  adopted  the  same  expedient 
for  raising  the  wind.  It  is,  however,  a special  disgrace  to  art  that  it 
should  be  subsidized  by  proceedings  in  which  flirting  and  female 
impertinence  have  so  large  a share  as  they  take  in  a charity  bazaar, 
because  art  ought  to  recognise  its  own  dignity.  Reluctantly 
granting,  however,  th.at  the  Female  School  of  Art  may  be  kept 
.going  by  these  miserable  devices,  what  we  do  object  to  is  turning  the 
Horticultural  Society’s  premises  into  the  site  of  a bazaar.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Gardens  were  not  founded  to  rival  Cremorne,  or 
■••even  to  come  into  competition  with  the  Crystal  Palace.  For 
purely  scientific  piuposes  they  were  founded ; for  purely  scientific 
purposes  people  gave  their  names  and  their  subscriptions.  A 
botanical  and  horticultural  garden  was  the  thing  proposed 
and  paid  for.  Money  was  not  given,  and  debentures  were 
juot  taken  up,  to  encourage  ladies’  stalls,  the  display  of  fine 
bonnets,  the  pranks  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  and  iVIr.  Payne’s 
pantomimic  grimaces.  Greenwich  Fair  would  be  the  proper  place 
for  the  peep-show,  the  improved  Richardson’s  booths,  and  a mock 
•dog-show.  The  Society  for  which  Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Bindley 
laboured  so  long  is  not  the  body  to  patronize  private  thea- 
tricals. All  this  we  should  say  were  the  bazaar  only  of  the 
•ordinfiry  type  of  bazaars,  and  did  the  theatricals  only  stand  on  the 
usual  level  of  amateur  incapacity.  The  matter  is  worse  when 
the  bazaar  is  got  up  in  the  professed  interests  of  serious  art,  and 
•Still  worse  when  it  is  held  on  grounds  which  should  be  restricted  to 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  serious  science. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  exceptional  and  novel  sort  of  tom- 
foolery which  has  been  introduced  into  this  special  bazaar  ? 
To  interpolate  histrionics  and  burlesques  into  charity  bazaars 
lias  not  even  the  negative  merit  of  novelty.  The  pro- 
fessional actors  once  a year  hold  a bazaar  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  a charitable  purpose  connected  with  their  profession ; and  the 
thing  is,  in  their  case,  tolerable.  It  is  the  business  of  actors  to  amuse 
the  public,  and  Mr.  Toole  and  the  Adelphi  Compauj"  deserve  no 
censure  for  an  annual  joke.  It  is  their  regular  business  to  joke ; 
and  they  joke  well,  and  joke  in  season  and  in  place.  People 
like  to  see  their  favourite  actors  and  actresses  off  the  stage ; 
and  though  the  Crystal  Palace  started  with  high  aims,  the 
scene  of  Christmas  Revels  and  Bui’ns’  Celebi’ations  cannot  be 
desecrated  by  mummeries  written  and  performed  by  accredited 
and  legitimate  sons  and  daughters  of  Thespis.  Besides,  we  do 
not  bring  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm  to  witness  this 
gracious  fooling,  and  tell  them  they  are  paying  the  solemn 
homage  required  by  their  station  to  British  art.  But  this  is  what 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Council  and  managers  have  done.  They 
held  a bazaar  for  three  days  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  and  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment consisted  of  an  original  prologue  “ invented  and  pi’oduced” 

“ by  a few  well-wishers  of  the  institution” — that  is,  or  report  belies 
ty  Mr.  H.  Cole’s  brother,  assisted  by  amateur  actors  recruited 
from  the  South  Kensington  stafij  who,  not  always  willingly,  blackened 
their  faces,  and  did  Christy’s  Minstrels  under  the  inspiration,  as  we 
are  told,  of  official  hints.  This  burlesque  is  entitled  Mumho  Jumho, 
or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  near  the  Gaboon.  The  bazaar  was 
under  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  of 


Wales,  and  a goodly  company  of  titled  ladies;  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  present  at  the  representation  of  the  bur- 
lesque on  Thursday  week.  To  describe  it  is  impossible ; to  extract 
too  much  of  it  were  an  insult  to  our  readers  and  a cruel  hardship 
on  our  very  respectable  type-setters.  A burlesque  means  a travestie 
of  something;  this  extravaganza  imitates  nothing,  burlesques 
nothing,  jokes  at  nothing,  is  nothing.  There  is  not  a word,  in  the 
whole  fifty-five  lines  of  which  it  consists,  about  Mumbo  Jumbo,  or 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  the  Gaboon.  The  whole  thing 
merely  consists  of  senseless  rhymes  strung  together  without  the 
slightest  pretence  at  meaning,  without  the  faintest  attempt  at  a 
joke,  without  the  remotest  approach  to  fun.  Mr.  Cole  will  say 
that  the  fun  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  fun.  Our  stupidity  is  that 
we  can  see  no  point  in  a joke  which  only  pretends  to  be  a joke,  and 
fails.  Here  is,  at  any  rate,  a specimen  : — 

(rf<  the  centre  the  Kiny  will  enter,  and  will  speak  not  weak.) 

I am  the  King,  King  ! Ling  ! Ming  ! 

Of  dominions  extensive,  of  opinions  expensive. 

I fight  for  an  idea  ! not  over  clear ! 

Every  man,  wliate’er  his  span. 

Owes  his  life,  and  his  wife. 

And  his  children,  bewildering. 

To  me  the  Kayser,  and  my  way,  sir. 

(^Drops  his  voice,  as  if  by  choice. 

Looking  blue  at  all  the  crew.) 

There’s  no  question.  I’ve  a bad  digestion  ; 

My  liver  in  a shiver ; 

My  head  like  lead  ; 

My  feet  as  cold  as  churchy  mould. 

{Creeps  and  leaps,  frantically  and  antically.) 
As  for  the  doctors  and  drug  concocters, 

They’re  no  better  than  proctors  ; 

Of  pills  for  my  ills, 

I’ve  swallowed  a waggonload  ; 

For  my  liver  a river  of  draughts. 

Senna  ! henna ! black  from  every  quack  ! 

Salts  ! cobalts  ! squills  in  rills  ! 

Old  Parr’s  Life  Pills. 

We  ventm’e  upon  another  extract : — 

Knter  Boger  Ogee  {speaks  from  his  cheeks). 

Ah!  Psha  ! ! Ya!!!  {Dances  and  prances  with  furious 
glances.) 

Hum  ! Mum  ! {Puts  his  dibs  to  his  ribs.) 

Ho  ! So ! ! No  ! ! ! 

{Intones  with  groans!) 

Why  am  I here  ? — oh  dear ! 

Where  are  you  ? there  ? or  where  ? 

Where  are  the  men  ? oh  where  ? 

What  is  the  matter  ? and  who — who  is  my  hatter  ? 

{Dances  again  with  savage  disdain.) 

Tu,  ru,  lu,  Tu,  ru,  lu, 

Tu,  ru,  lu,  Tu,  im,  lu. 

(77ie  Bee  comes  forward.) 

{The  Bee  brings  the  Pea  ! Boger  Oger  falls  on  his  knee  !) 
The  Bee  can’t  sing,  but  flaps  his  wing.) 

If  there  is  any  jest  in  all  this  we  fail  to  see  it.  There  may  be  a 
joke  in  stringing  rhymes  without  an  attempt  at  reason,  but  it 
escapes  plain  folks.  Even  nursery  jingles  are  sense  compared  to 
this  execrable  trash.  Mr.  Cole  may  take  credit  for  having  written 
the  most  tasteless,  pointless,  and  positively  meaningless  farrago  of 
dull,  stupid,  ungrammatical  absurdity  that  was  ever  committed  to 
print.  And  the  Science  and  Art  Department  may  be  credited, 
unless  Mr.  Ayrton  belies  them,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  their 
taste,  gogd  feeling,  and  respect  for  the  institution  and  interests 
which  they  represent  for  giving-  this  bufibonery  the  indirect  coun- 
tenance of  permitting  their  officials  to  assist  at  it.  And  the  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  shown  their  reverence  for  their 
own  branch  of  science,  and  their  respect  for  royalty,  by  inviting 
the  highest  personages  of  the  realm  to  give  this  folly  the  benefit 
of  Royal  patronage. 

To  have  completed  their  orgies  the  South  Kensington  company 
should  have  sung  the  grand  chorus  from  the  Rejected  Addresses 
by  way  of  appropriate  finale : — 

Bound  let  us  bound. 

For  this  is  Punch’s  holiday : 

All  glory  to  Tomfoolery,  Huzza  ! Huzza  I 

Not  that  in  one  sense  the  South  Kensington  gentlemen  have 
quite  misunderstood  their  vocation.  To  play  the  fool  is  what 
they  have  been  practising  for  many  years.  Only  they  should  not 
have  left  all  the  farce  to  the  subordinates.  The  Heads  of  the  In- 
stitutionhave  rehearsed  many  a burlesque  already.  Captain  Fowkeas 
Snug  the  Joiner,  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  in  his  familiar  pai-t  of  Bombastes 
Furioso,  and  the  Last  of  the  Baronets  as  Bottom  translated  would 
not  have  been  altogether  out  of  character.  But  let  the  South 
Kensington  officials  and  the  Horticultural  Society  have  even  their 
inferior  merits  recognised ; and  if  the  fellows  and  subscribers  ap- 
prove of  this  last  stroke  of  genius,  however  much  it  might  have 
Ijeen  improved  upon  had  Sir  W.  Dilke  himself  done  “ Boger 
Oger  ” — which  the  annotator  informs  us  is  derived  from  a Teutonic 
root  signifying  terehra,  a bore — they  will  say  so.  We  had  forgotten 
to  say  that  the  burlesque — we  mean 

The  drama ! 

With  ail  .Alarmer  ! ! 

And  a precocious  charmer ! ! ! — 

is  annotated  with  foot-notes  which  are  meant,  we  suppose,  to  imitate 
the  variorum  notes  on  Shakspeare.  We  fail  to  catch  the  point  of 
tliese  attempts  at  burlesque  pedantry  ; but  we  make  one  extract  from 
them.  Pilate  is  said  to  liave  prophesied  unconsciously ; and  Cole 
ft  ere  has  stumbled  into  one  bit  of  veracious  autobiography ; — 
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Of  all  trades  and  arts  in  repute  or  oppression, 

Humbugging  is  held  the  most  ancient  profession ; 

Of  worth  and  of  wisdom  the  trial  and  test 

Is  — mark  ye  my  friends  — who  shall  humbug  the  best. 

Certainly  the  most  forward  living  professors  of  humbug  are  the 
fittest  persons  to  pronounce  on  its  value. 

The  only  abatement  from  the  general  censure  which  must  be 
passed  on  this  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  libretto  in  which  Mr.  Cole’s  follies  are  printed  contains  some 
good  woodcuts,  in  imitation  of  the  Albert  Durer  engravings,  in 
which  the  coarse  but  vigorous  lines  look  as  if  they  had  been  hewed 
out  of  the  block  with  an  adze. 


THE  QUEEN’S  PLATES. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  thej'^  go,  the 
Queen’s  Plates  are  useful,  and  therefore  it  seems  odd  that 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  should  propose  to  abolish  them  when  he 
rofesses  to  be  anxious  to  promote  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
oi'ses.  These  prizes  do  something,  and  perhaps  they  might  be 
made  to  do  more,  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  the  best  stamp  of 
race-horse;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  produce  any  important 
result,  either  good  or  bad,  unless  their  value  be  considerably 
increased,  and  neither  can  Government  be  expected  to  bring 
forward  nor  Parliament  to  entertain  a proposal  for  that  purpose. 
The  Queen’s  Plates  contribute  largely  to  the  public  enjoy- 
ment, particularly  at  the  smaller  race-meetings,  and  their  abo- 
lition would  be  so  unpopular  that  it  may  doubted  whether  even 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  would  have  proposed  such  a measure  if 
he  thought  it  likely  to  be  carried.  Something  may  perhaps  be 
done  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  improve  the  conditions  of  run- 
ning for  the  Queen’s  Plates,  but  the  authority  or  advice  of  that 
officer  will  produce  little  effect  upon  the  Turf  unless  he  is  provided 
with  money  to  purchase  acceptance  for  his  recommendations.  If 
Admiral  Rous’s  proposal  to  give  a national  prize  of  2,oool.  for 
four-year-old  and  older  horses  could  be  adopted,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  would  produce  most  valuable  results.  It  is, 
however,  useless  to  waste  time  in  asking  for  that  which  certainly 
will  not  be  granted.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  further  help  from 
Parliament,  horse-breeders  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  help 
themselves. 

Comparison  between  the  horses  which  we  now  see  running  and 
the  horses  of  other  times  and  countries  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  data  for  such  comparisons  are  so  few  and  so  imcertain  that  it 
is  always  possible  to  arrive  by  means  of  them  at  results  agreeable 
to  preconceived  opinions.  Admiral  Rous  says,  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  Times,  that  “ a thorough-bred  butcher’s  hack  will  beat  the 
Flower  of  the  Desert  any  distance  under  loo  miles.”  It  is  certain 
that  Admiral  Rous  believes  what  he  says,  anditis  equally  certain  that 
the  owner  of  the  Flower  of  the  Desert  would  believe  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  hope  of  seeing  such  a question  settled  satisfactorily ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  exact  pecuniary  value  of  the  poetical 
reputation  of  Arab  horses,  we  may  rely  with  some  confi- 
dence on  the  observed  fact  that  first-rate  English  horses  enjoy  a 
reputation  which  is  convertible  at  any  moment  into  money 
derived  from  the  pockets  of  foreign  purchasers.  The  market  value 
which  our  horses  bear  abroad  is  worth,  as  a test  of  quality, 
any  amount  of  loose  and  prejudiced  comparison  between  the 
present  and  the  past,  or  between  England  and  Arabia. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  thht  the  English  race-horse  has 
improved  greatly  within  the  last  century,  but  it  is  open  to  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system  to  contend  that  the 
defects  to  which  they  point  have  prevented  that  improvement  from 
being  much  greater  than  it  is.  The  success  which  has  attended 
attempts  to  force  the  powers  of  the  race-horse  into  premature 
development  has  been  astonishing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
without  regret  of  what  might  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by 
attempts  equally  strenuous,  directed  by  a far-sighted  consideration 
of  the  public  good,  rather  than  by  the  inevitable  demands  of  im- 
mediate private  interest.  There  are,  however,  some  symptoms  of 
reaction  against  the  excessive  devotion  which  has  of  late  years 
prevailed  to  two-year-old  racing ; and  if  the  discussion  raised  by 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  about  the  Queen’s  Plates  should  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  public  attention  to  this,  which  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  matter,  he  will  have  rendered  a great  service 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart,  although  not  exactly 
in  the  way  he  had  proposed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  and  energy  is  employed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  results  which  are  produced  upon  the  English  Turf. 
If,  therefore,  these  results  are  not  so  great  as  under  dif- 
ferent management  might  be  expected,  the  country  has  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied,  although  they  may  be  very  great  in  themselves. 
It  would  at  any  rate  be  judicious  to  try  certaiir  alterations  of 
the  present  system ; for  if  these  alterations  are  found  to  be  im- 
provements they  can  be  adopted,  and,  if  not,  the  trial  will  leave 
us  better  contented  with  things  as  they  are.  One  experiment, 
which  looks  hopeful,  would  be  to  keep  horses  which  are  thought 
good  enough  to  win  the  gr-eat  three-year-old  races  in  reserve  for 
them,  and  not  to  run  them  as  two-year-olds  at  all.  Mr.  I’Anson 
has  tried  this  experiment  successfully  with  Blair  Athol  in  this 
year’s  Derby,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  proposes  to  repeat  it 
next  year  with  Breadalbane.  Mr.  Merry  and  other  owners  are  good 
enough  to  bring  out  two-year-olds  for  the  public  to  talk  aloout 
and  to  bet  upon,  and  as  long  as  this  system  leads  to  success  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  change  ii,  being,  as  it  is,  convenient  at 


once  to  ovmers  of  horses  and  to  those  who  want  to  back 
them.  But  if  the  system  were  found  to  lead  to  failure  it  would 
soon  be  changed,  and  that  can  only  happen  when  some  other 
system  is  tried  against  it.  There  seems  a reasonable  probability 
that  great  national  advantage  would  accrue  from  bringing  out 
horses  later,  aud  keeping  them  in  training  later,  than  is  now  gene- 
rally practised.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  majority  of 
breeders  is  against  their  doing  this,  and  there  is  little  probability 
of  their  obtaining  any  considerable  encouragement  to  do  it  in  the 
shape  of  grants  of  public  mone3^  It  follows  that  the  only  hope 
of  effecting  the  desired  improvement  lies  in  those  horse-breeders 
who  can  afford  to  disregard  their  own  immediate  interest  for  the 
sake  of  a prospective  public  good. 

Something  has  been  said  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Wjmdham’s 
motion  as  to  the  result  of  races  for  the  Queen’s  Plates  during  last 
season.  The  fact  that  Caller  Ou  won  seventeen  out  of  thirty-eight 
of  these  prizes  may  prove,  either  that  the  winner  is  a superior 
animal,  or  that  the  losers  are  inferior ; but  it  has  no  discoverable 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  advisableuess  of  increasing  the 
weights  and  distances  for  the  Queen’s  Plates.  The  explanation 
of  Caller  Ou’s  success  probably  is  that  there  were  few  good  old 
horses  left  to  compete  with  her,  and  that  the  good  young  horses 
were  better  engaged.  To  induce  good  horses  to  continue  running 
at  five  or  six  years  old  or  older,  there  must  be  some  inducement 
offered  far  more  powerful  than  an  alteration  of  the  conditions  of 
about  two  score  prizes  of  i ool.  each.  Mr.  Wyndham  seems  to 
assume  that  the  reason  why  modem  horses  do  not  go  on  running 
is  that  their  power  fails ; but  the  real  reason  is  that  it  is  not 
worth  their  owners’  while  to  run  them.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Buckstone.  He  was  good  at  three,  and  better  at  four  year& 
old,  but  he  ceased  to  run  shortly  after  winning  the  Ascot 
Cup,  because  he  was  sold  advantageously  for  exportation. 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  The  Marquis.  He  won  two  out  of  three  of 
the  chief  three-j'ear-old  races,  and  ran  second  for  the  third. 
Accident  prevented  his  running  as  a four-year-old,  and  this  season, 
he  has  gone  to  the  stud.  Of  course  the  only  reason  is  that  his 
owner  desires  to  turn  his  property  to  the  best  account.  It  may 
be  useful  perhaps  to  refer  to  one  of  last  season’s  races  for  a 
Queen’s  Plate  which  seems  to  come  tolerably  near  to  the  ideal 
perfection  of  the  reformers.  The  length  of  the  course  for  this  race  at 
Goodwood  is  very  nearly  33.  miles.  There  were  last  j'ear  only  two 
competitors.  Millionaire,  6 yrs.,  10  st.  5 lbs.,  and  Isoline,  3 yrs., 
7 st.  9 lbs.  The  race  was  won  after  what  ordinary  people- 
thought  a magnificent  struggle  by  a neck  by  Isoline,  the  time 
being  8ni.  31s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  about  2m.  i6s.  Novr 
whether  or  not  this  pace  was  fast  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham we  do  not  know,  but  it  told  sadly  upon  Isoline,, 
who  was  suffering  from  her  severe  race  with  La  Toucques 
for  the  Cup  the  day  before.  This  valuable  mare  was  ruined 
by  the  work  she  did  at  Goodwood  aud  elsewhere,  and 
she  has  now  been  taken  out  of  training.  It  may  be  said, 
and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  this  race  proves  that  the- 
Queen’s  Plates  should  be  restricted  to  older  horses ; but  if  it 
be  said  that  Isoline’s  break-down  proves  the  alleged  defect  in 
stoutness  of  the  modern  breed,  we  can  only  say  in  answer  that  we 
do  not  think  it  does.  Comparison  of  races  of  the  last  century 
and  of  to-day  can  be  of  no  use  uuless  we  know  exactly^  the  time- 
in  which  they  were  run.  There  is  no  difficrdty  in  finding  race- 
horses which  can  carry  i ost.  or  1 2st.  over  four  miles  of  ground 
faster  than  any  horses  of  inferior  breed.  Admiral  Rous  tells  us 
that  in  each  of  the  stables  of  Lord  Glasgow  and  Baron  Rothschild 
may  be  seen  twenty  race-horses  up  to  1 8st.  — i.  e.  able  to  carry 
that  weight  over  a fair  hunting-country  at  a fair  hunting-pace. 
But  a racing-pace  on  the  flat  is  a different  thing.  The  question 
depends  wholly  upon  weight  and  pace  combined.  Although  good 
horses  may  be  safely  asked  to  do  a great  deal,  it  is  possible  to  ask 
them  to  do  too  much  ; and,  according  to  the  old  saying,  it  is  the  last 
feather  added  to  the  weight  that  breaks  the  back.  The  speech  of 
General  Peel  will  probably  convince  most  readers  that  great  and 
real  improvement,  and  not  deterioration,  has  taken  place  in  the- 
English  breed  of  horses ; but  still  it  may  be  questionable  whether- 
all  has  been  accomplished  that  might  be  expected  from  the  means 
employed.  Mr.  Wyndham  rightly  says  that  “ vigour  of  consti- 
tution must  not  be  confounded  with  muscular  power,”  and  it  is  to- 
be  feared  that,  as  height  and  size  increase,  constitutional  vigom  is 
liable  to  become  impaired.  If  improvement  in  this  respect  is  to- 
be  hoped  from  “ a cross  with  a breed  living  under  more  natural 
conditions,”  by  all  means  let  the  experiment  be  tried.  But  such 
an  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the  abolition  of  the- 
Queen’s  Plates.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  General  Peel  put  his. 
opinion  in  rather  odd  language.  “ So  far,”  he  said,  “ froin  the  breed 
of  horses  having  fallen  off,  I believe  there  never  was  a time  when 
thorough-bred  horses  were  more  surely  going  back  to  that  size 
aud  power  which  formerly  distinguished  them.”  If  this 
language  be  taken  strictly  it  amounts  to  an  admission  that 
a time  has  been,  even  if  it  be  not  now,  when  the  breed  of 
horses  had  deteriorated,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  a 
standard  of  size  and  power,  unless  it  had  been  departed  from. 
But,  as  regards  size.  General  Peel  cannot  mean  to  say  that  there 
has  ever  been  a falliug-off,  because  Admiral  Rous  asserts  that  the 
‘‘Anglo- Arabian’’  has  increased  in  about  a century  from  14  to 
15^  hands.  Neither  the  General  nor  the  Admiral  is  altogether 
happy  in  expression,  but  they  are  right  in  substance.  Tk'iJ 
thoroughly  masters  of  their  subject,  and  able  to  look  at  it  impar- 
tially ; and  therefore  the  countiy  may  trust  them  when  they  say 
that  there  has  been  no  such  deterioration  as  is  alleged  in  the 
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Englisli  breed  of  horses,  and  that,  if  there  were,  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  would  accelerate  rather  than  arrest  the  course 
of  it. 


THE  EGHAM  RAILWAY  SLAUGHTER. 

A COMBINATION  of  circumstances  has  invested  the  last 
railway  “accident”  with  exceptional  importance.  These 
were  the  number  of  the  victims,  the  chances  that  the  catastrophe 
might  have  included  the  highest  personages  of  the  land,  and  the 
natural  feeling  that,  if  a railway  accident  takes  place  on  a day 
which  is  one  of  the  accredited  national  holidays,  it  is  only  by  a 
hair’s-breadth  that  we  or  some  of  our  personal  friends  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Everybody  seems  to  have  a personal  interest 
in  whatever  affects  the  general  public  safety  on  the  Derby  Day  or 
the  Ascot  Cup  Day.  It  is  possible  that  something  of  this  feeling 
may  have  prompted  the  severe  verdict  which  has  been  returned ; 
and  when  the  fatal  hour  of  assessing  damages  ariives,  the  iSouth- 
Western  Company  will  probably  find  that  they  had  better  have 
exercised  a little  more,  instead  of  (according  to  the  rule  of  rail- 
ways) a little  less,  vigilance  on  a day  when  all  the  world  is  on  the 
rail.  Divested,  however,  of  all  that  we  may  almost  call  personal 
in  the  matter,  the  old  time-honoured  tradition  of  railway  manage- 
ment comes  out  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  tentative  and  ex- 
erimental  days  of  railway  traffic,  though  even  then  it  would  have 
een  unpardonable.  The  problem  with  the  Boards  seems  to  be — 
Given  an  immense  and  exceptional  stroke  of  business,  how  to  do  it 
with  the  fewest  possible  hands ; and,  given  particular  and  local 
■difficulties,  how  to  apply  the  fewest  possible  contrivances  to  cope 
with  them. 

As  we  have  said,  the  occasion  was  that  of  Ascot  races.  The 
line  which  passes  through  Ascot,  were  it  not  for  Ascot’s  one  week 
of  importance,  is  one  of  the  most  insignificant  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Staines  and  'Wokingham  line  is  one  of  those  off-shoots 
of  the  railway  system  which  never  can  grow  into  paying  con- 
cerns ; it  is  one  of  those  necessary  evils,  deplorable  in  the  eyes 
of  original  shareholders,  which  by  a hard  necessity  effioresce  fi’Qm 
'-the  original  plan,  and  of  which  the  only  use,  besides  the  con- 
venience of  a few  residents,  is  to  absorb  dividends.  But  once  a 
ear,  for  three  or  four  hurried  days.  Ascot  station  does  as  much 
usiness  as  Birmingham  or  Liverpool  itself.  To  meet  this  ex- 
ceptional traffic  the  Company  must  do  something,  and  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  they  left  the  Ascot  staftj  as  it  is 
appointed  for  360  days  in  the  year,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Ascot 
race-days.  But  an  increase  of  staff  means,  if  it  is  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use,  an  increase  of  the  micanique  of  the  line,  as  well  as 
an  increase  of  the  men  employed  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary 
work  there  is  to  do.  Let  us  see  what  the  Company  do  to  meet 
their  rare  glut  of  business. 

- They  of  coiu'se  put  on  additional  trains.  Indeed  there  seems  to 
be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  number  of  trains  which  they  despatch 
to  and  from  Ascot.  And  of  course  they  extemporize  occasional 
signals,  occasional  instructions,  and  a whole  body  of  occasional 
servants  and  officers.  Stokers,  plate-layers,  and  labourers  on  the 
permanent  way  become  guards,  signal-men,  and  policemen  for  the 
nonce;  and  the  special  rules  and  special  signals  extemporized 
for  a day  are  entrusted,  as  to  their  execution,  to  officers  just  as 
•ephemeral  and  extemporized.  As  to  the  trains,  they  are  despatched 
at  the  briefest  possible  intervals  theoretically  compatible  with 
safety.  They  are  subjected  to  an  equally  theoretical  accuracy  in 
point  of  timing ; but,  in  fact,  they  are  despatched  much  on  the 
practical  and  higgledy-piggledy  plan  which  must  be  familiar  to 
the  visitors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  a fete  day.  As  soon  as  a train 
is  packed  up,  it  is  packed  off ; and  by  way  of  making  the  unavoid- 
able complexity  more  complex,  some  trains — we  are  speaking  of 
the  return  traffic — are  to  stop  at  all  stations,  some  are  to  miss 
alternate  stations,  some  are  to  stop  at  every  third  station,  and 
some  are  to  go  still  greater  distances  without  stopping.  The  con- 
sequence is  what  might  be  expected.  A multitude  of  trains  are 
running,  at  different  degrees  of  speed,  in  the  quickest  possible 
succession  one  after  the  other,  which  do  not  keep  time  in  their 
starting,  and  which  can  by  no  possibility  keep  the  same  relative 
rate  of  speed  in  their  journey.  Add  to  this,  what  is  unavoidable, 
the  press,  anxiety,  impatience,  and  unreasonableness  of  crowds  of 
jaded  holiday  makers  who  all  want  to  be  in  town  to  dinner,  and 
who  of  course,  by  their  clamour  and  importunity,  are  enough  of 
themselves  to  drive  the  unhappy  officials  at  Ascot  out  of  so  much 
of  their  senses  as  the  harass  and  worry  of  their  proper  business 
may  leave  them. 

These  are  the  difficulties  of  the  South-Western  traffic  on  the 
Wokingham  line  on  the  Ascot  race-days;  they  ai-e  inherently 
great,  and  can  only  be  met  by  extraordinary  care.  And  the 
line  itself  is  especially  improvided  with  the  means  for  coping 
with  extraordinary  — not  to  speak  of  ordinary  — difficulties. 
Ascot  is  only  a by-station,  and  it  has  no  turn-table,  because,  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  line,  every  train  passes  Ascot. 
But  on  the  race-days  it  becomes  a terminus,  and  the  engines 
which  take  trains  to  Ascot  are  not  turned  round,  but  run,  tender 
first,  backwaa’d  to  London.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
— one  not  peculiar  to  the  South-Western  line,  for  it  is  in  daily 
use  on  the  Great  Western  in  connexion  with  the  Wycombe  traffic, 
which  debouches  on  the  main  line  at  Taplow — is  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  engine-driver  and  guard  is  severed. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  Ascot  line  is,  that  the  traffic  is  not,  as 
is  now  almost  universally  the  case,  worked  by  the  telegraph — i.  e. 
the  time  of  a train  quitting  a station  is  not  signalled  to  the  next 


station.  And  here  we  liave  what  the  officials  of  the  South- 
Western  admit  to  be  the  lino  specially  prepared  and  in  its  extra- 
ordinary working  order  for  the  exceptional  and  overpowering 
traffic  of  the  Cup  Day.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  actually  works. 

It  seems  that  on  this  occasion  the  special  signals  were  duly  at- 
tended to  by  the  special  signal-men  appointed  for  their  unfamiliar 
duties.  More  by  luck  than  management,  no  blame  seems  to  have 
attached  itself  to  these  men  on  this  day  of  sorrows.  But  the  en- 
gine-driver and  stoker  of  a particular  train  did  not  observe  certain 
danger-signals,  and  ran  into  the  train  which  was  immediately  in 
advance  of  them,  and  which  had  been  despatched  just  live  minutes 
before  them.  As  to  the  observance  of  any  theoretical  timing,  the 
thing  is  not  pretended  by  the  Company.  From  Ascot  the  trains 
were  despatched  as  fast  as  they  could  be  filled ; five  minutes’  time 
was  given  to  the  stag  before  the  hounds  were  turned  on.  But  as 
no  two  trains  stopped  at  the  same  stations  on  the  return  journey, 
and  as  no  guard  or  engine-driver  knew  where  the  train  before 
him  or  the  train  following  him  was  intended  to  stop,  the  con- 
ductors of  no  single  train  from  Ascot  to  London  knew  the 
exact,  or  even  approximate,  speed  at  which  they  were  either 
pursuing  or  being  pursued.  The  consequence  was  a frightful 
smash.  Train  No.  2 ran  into  train  No.  i,  and  six  persons  have  been 
killed  and  a crowd  of  people  have  been  severely  injured.  The 
coroner’s  jury  have  found  the  driver  and  fireman  of  the  second 
train  guilty  of  manslaughter,  because  they  did  not  notice,  or 
attend  to,  the  danger-signals,  which  were,  as  it  seems,  properly 
exhibited ; and  they  have  passed  a very  severe  censure  on  the 
general  and  particular  management  of  the  Staines  and  Wokingham 
branch  of  the  South-Western  Railway. 

As  to  these  two  poor  wretched  men,  the  driver  and  fireman, 
of  course  they  are  culpable  to  some  extent ; but  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  be  entirely  the  scapegoats  of  the  Company.  In 
justice  to  all  parties,  let  us  consider  what  these  servants  were,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  victims.  Totally  unused  to  this  hurly-burly  of  trains, 
hurried  and  worn  out  with  work,  with  unfamiliar  duties,  tor- 
mented by  the  double  fear  of  running  into  or  being  run  into,  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  relative  rate  of  their  own  train  and  others, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  missed  or  misunderstood  a new  set  or 
signals  or  got  flustered  over  their  new  instructions.  At  the  very 
best,  supposing  everything  to  go  smoothly,  and  every  arrangement 
to  fit  with  the  utmost  nicety,  five  minutes  between  a train  and  certain 
destruction  is  an  awfully  short  interval,  and  leaves  a vast  deal  too 
much  to  the  clearness  of  head  and  steadiness  of  nerve  of  a driver,  even 
without  the  excitement  or  lassitude  of  extraordinary  and  overwhelm- 
ing duties.  But  here  the  driver  was  deprived  of  half  his  head  by  being 
cut  off  wholly  from  his  guard,  with  whom,  in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
line,  he  was  accustomed  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  noticing  the 
signals.  Because  the  engine  ran  stern  foremost,  two  pairs  of  eyes, 
those  of  the  driver  and  fireman,  had  to  do,  under  great  difficulties, 
the  work  which,  when  there  are  no  difficulties  at  all  to  grapple  with, 
is  thought  enough  to  employ  three  pairs  of  eyes,  those  of  the  driver, 
fireman,  and  guard.  In  other  words,  the  precautions  against 
danger  were  reduced  one-third  when  the  danger  itself  was  multi- 
plied a hundred  fold.  For  all  practical  purposes  as  regards  the  run- 
ning of  the  trains,  the  guard  was  suppressed  In  every  train  which 
left  Ascot  on  the  race-days.  This  was  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  a turn-table  at  the  Ascot  station.  AVith  admirable  powers  of 
self-possession,  the  manager  of  the  South- AV’estern  railway  traffic 
ventoed  upon  the  assertion  that  in  his  judgment  a turn-table  was 
rather  superfluous  than  otherwise ; and,  in  anticipation  of  Colonel 
Tolland’s  very  distinct  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  running  aU 
trains  by  telegraph,  he  expressed  considerable  hesitation  before  he 
could  say  that  he  saw  much  use  in  the  telegraph  system  of 
working  traffic  either.  Had  he  been  pressed,  Mr.  Scott  would 
perhaps  have  paused  before  committing  himself  to  an  opinion  of 
the  usefulness  of  a guard  at  all.  Of  only  one  thing,  in  his  uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism,  this  model  manager  was  quite  certain — namely, 
that  five  minutes  was  ample  time  between  any  two  trains  going  any 
pace,  provided  the  danger  signals  at  every  station  were  duly  caught 
and  attended  to.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  danger  signals 
were  somehow  missed  by  a careless  driver  and  a stupid  stoker. 
Hence  the  accident ; but  as  to  the  Company’s  arrangements,  they 
were  perfectly  faultless. 

Colonel  Tolland,  and,  following  Colonel  Tolland,  the  Coroner’s 
Jury  — and,  following  the  Coroner’s  Jury,  the  public  — are  not 
so  readily  disposed  to  absolve  the  Company.  Colonel  Tolland 
was  sufficiently  rude  and  plain-spoken  to  say  that  “he  con- 
sidered it  most  dangerous  to  conduct  any  kind  of  traffic,  more 
particularly  special  traffic,  without  using  a turn-table,  no  matter 
how  long  the  interval  between  the  trains.”  Further,  he  remarked 
“ that  the  danger  of  running  special  trains  at  short  intervals  could 
onlj''  be  obviated  by  using  the  ordinary  electric  telegraph  or  block 
system.”  And,summing  up  the  whole  case,  he  pronounced  it  as  “ his 
positive  opinion  that  the  sj'stem  used  in  conducting  the  traffic  on  the 
Ascot  Cup  Day  was  most  dangerous,”  and  it  would  only  “ have 
been  less  dangerous  if  the  driver  of  the  second  train  had  been 
informed  of  the  stoppage  of  the  first  train  at  Egham,”  which  he 
was  not.  The  substance  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be 
this  — that  the  Company  neglected  every  mechanical  ap- 
pliance which  would  have  ensured  the  safety  of  the  traffic, 
and  trusted  everything  to  dhose  personal  qualifications  — 
quickness  of  eye,  and  the  capacity  of  beating  extraordinary 
fatigue  and  exhaustion — which  the  confusion,  huriy,  and  excite- 
ment of  such  a day’s  work  are  almost  certain  to  impair,  if  not  to 
destroy.  AA’’e  are  of  opinion  that  the  Coroner’s  Jury  was  perfectly 
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right  in  calling  this  “general  mismanagement.”  There  might  he 
culpable,  and  almost  criminal  neglect  in  the  poor  men  who  will  be 
tried  for  manslaughter ; hut  as  regards  the  Company  it  is  the  old, 
old  story.  They  chance  everything  on  the  risk  of  fallible  and 
inexperienced  servants  running  just  within  the  faint  line  which  can 
barely  escape  destruction,  with  a total  disi-egard  of  those  large, 
broad,  permanent  safeguards  which  must  mechanically,  and  by  an 
unerring  law,  ensure  safety. 


THE  HENLEY  REGATTA. 

IT  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  he  that  the  Thames 
is  the  most  beautiful  river  in  Europe.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
vainly  talk  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  streams  in  foreign  parts.  They 
belong,  however,  to  the  class  which  considers  the  sublimity  of  a 
mountain  to  vary  as  its  mass,  or  the  cube  of  its  linear  dimensions, 
and  would  mathematically  demonstrate  Mont  Blanc  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  times  as  imposing  as  Scawfell.  On  the 
same  principle,  they  measure  the  beauties  of  a river  by  the  number 
of  gallons  which  it  carries  past  a given  point  in  an  hour,  and  by 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  cliffs  through  which  it  flows. 
Now,  that  the  Rhine  is  longer,  and  more  mountainous,  and  has  in 
it  more  water  than  the  Thames,  we  fully  admit;  but  that  it 
is  more  beautiful  we  utterly  deny.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him 
place  himself,  with  a due  supply  of  tobacco  and  liquid,  in  the 
stern  of  a good  steady  boat,  rowed  by  somebody  else — too  much 
exertion  being  unfavourable  to  a perception  of  the  beautiful.  After 
dropping  down  on  a summer  afternoon  from  Henley  to  Windsor, 
let  him  consider  philosophically  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  will 
find  that  he  has  been  performing  variations  on  one  constant 
theme — “ What  a delicious  place  this  must  be  to  live  in, 
and  how  much  I covet  my  neighbour’s  house,  and  my  neigh- 
bour’s grounds,  and  his  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  river 
bank,  and  everjdhing  that  is  his.”  Every  old  lock  is  a picture 
by  itself,  the  lashers  are  all  suggestive  of  glorious  headers,  and  the 
great  beds  of  water-lilies  seem  to  be  actually  enjoying  their  placid 
existence  in  the  deep  cool  water.  In  fact,  the  Thames  is  the 
incarnation  of  refined  comfort,  and  contains  the  essence  of  the  best 
of  English  scenery.  If  any  confirmation  is  required,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  those  rows  of 
phlegmatic  elderly  gentlemen  in  punts,  who  remain  stationary  for 
hours  on  its  waters  under  some  vague  pretence  of  catching 
gudgeon,  but  obviously  to  enjoy  the  soothing  influences  of 
scenery  which  must,  one  would  think,  be  singularly  attractive  to 
affect  their  sensibility. 

The  most  exquisite  scenery  on  the  Thames  lies  between 
Maidenhead  and  Henley,  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  reaches 
is  the  mile  and  a half  below  Henley  Bridge — the  course  of 
the  annual  regatta.  It  may  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  the 
final  cause  of  its  existence  is  to  provide  a place  for  boat-races. 
But  no  better  course  could  well  be  imagined,  and  wretched 
Cambridge  men  might  be  seen  last  week  wandering  gloomily  along 
the  bank,  and  marvelling  at  the  want  of  foresight  exhibited  by  the 
founders  of  their  University  in  planting  it  on  the  bank  of  a 
thing,  half-ditch  and  half-canal,  in  which  every  dead  dog  at  once 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a considerable  shoal.  So  perfect  a course, 
set  in  such  beautiful  meadows,  may  make  a man’s  mouth  water 
whose  idea  of  a river  has  been  constructed  in  the  fens.  The  only 
objection  to  the  course  is  derived  from  the  mysterious  fact  that, 
whenever  there  is  a wind  at  Henley,  it  blows  hard  from  the  south- 
west. The  cause  of  this  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  inves- 
tigated. It  is  probably  a benevolent  dispensation  intended  to 
compensate  the  effect  of  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  course,  by 
giving  some  advantage  at  the  start  to  the  outside  station.  If  that 
is  the  intention,  it  was  carried  a little  too  far  on  the  regatta  days. 
The  effect  of  the  wind  blowing  as  it  did  was  to  leave  a strip  of 
sheltered  water  under  the  Oxfordshire  bank,  along  which  the  boat 
on  the  outside  could  creep  without  much  trouble,  whilst  its 
competitors  were  struggling  against  both  wind  and  lumpy  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  By  the  time  the  comer  was  reached, 
the  race  was  generally  decided.  Although  we  cannot  say  that 
the  result  of  any  race  was  actually  reversed  by  this,  its  influence 
was  perceptible  on  every  occasion. 

Last  year,  the  regatta  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  who  left  off  holders  of  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  and  Ladies’  Plate  (the  two  prizes  for  eight-oars),  and  of  two 
of  the  three  four-oar  cups.  This  year  they  were  not  destined  to 
be  so  fortunate,  though'  struggling  -with  a courage  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  and  though  still  retaining  their  indomitable  stroke. 
Three  crews  competed,  on  the  first  day,  for  the  honour  of  rowing 
with  them  on  the  second.  Of  these,  the  Kingston  men  were  the  most 
powerful,  though  far  from  an  elegant,  crew.  The  hypercritical  eye 
might  pick  out  many  defects  in  style  ; but  they  had  the  awkward 
faculty  of  rowing  as  hard  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  of  somehow  inducing  the  boat  to  move  at  each 
stroke.  Trinity  Hall,  who  are  head  of  the  Cambridge  river,  had 
more  finish,  if  not  so  much  strength ; but  that  mysterious  fault 
which  has  lately  been  the  curse  of  all  Cambridge  rowing  per- 
ceptibly infected  their  style.  Finally,  London  had  obvious  defects 
of  training,  which  were  only  too  certain  to  teU  in  a stiff  race. 
Kingston,  who  had  the  advantage  of  station  on  the  first  day,  drew 
their  length  clear  of  Cambridge  about  half-way  over  the  course, 
and  won  by  about  two  lengths,  London  being  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 
The  race  next  day  was  more  interesting,  as  Kingston  atoned  for 
their  superiority  in  power  to  Oxford  by  having  the  worst  of  1 


the  station.  Favoured  hy  this,  Oxford  crept  gradually  to  the 
front,  and  at  one  point  were  nearly  a length  ahead,  though 
not  enough  to  take  Kingston’s  water.  But  as  both  boats  left  the 
shelter  of  the  bank  to  take  the  corner,  strength  began  to  tell — 
Kingston  crept  up  foot  by  foot.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the 
inside  turn,  and  the  oars  of  the  Oxford  crew  struck  the  water 
with  a growing  uncertainty,  which  showed  that  they  had  had  nearly 
enough.  Notwithstanding  the  energetic  efforts  of  their  stroke, 
his  men  seemed  unable  to  back  him  up,  and  Kingston  finally  drew 
away,  winning  the  cup  by  a clear  length.  This  was  the  finest 
race  of  the  regatta.  It  led,  however,  to  a great  disappointment. 
The  exertion  had  been  too  great  to  allow  Oxford  to  contend  with 
any  chance  of  success  against  the  Eton  crew,  who  on  the  previous 
day  had  defeated  Trinity  Hall  after  a gallant  struggle.  As  the 
Etonians  had  on  both  days  the  good  fortune  to  start  in  the  best  sta- 
tion, they  would  have  heen  tolerably  certain  to  win  the  second  race, 
as  well  as  the  first.  It  seems  strange  that  boys  should  he  able  to 
defeat  crews  which  hold  a good  place  at  the  Universities,  and 
there  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  a good  college  crew  ought  to  be 
too  strong  for  them.  The  boys  have,  however,  certain  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  little  of  that  clumsiness  which  so  often 
appears  ineradicable  from  men  who  have  not  learnt  rowing  till  a 
comparatively  late  age.  More  faults  of  round  backs,  and  awkward 
jerking  and  digging  and  splashing,  might  have  been  found  in  any 
of  the  competing  crews  than  in  the  Eton  boys.  Again,  they  can 
row  a livelier  stroke  for  a short  distance  than  their  heavier  and 
more  powerful  antagonists.  They  were  said  to  be  rowing  at  the " 
start  in  the  first  race  forty-eight  strokes  to  a minute — a pace  which 
is  simply  killing  to  any  one  who  has  begun  to  develop  even  an 
undergraduate’s  allowance  of  fat.  This  has  often  a pre- 
judicial effect  upon  Eton  oarsmen  in  the  University.  Several 
of  the  members  of  the  late  unsuccessful  Cambridge  crew 
at  Putney  had  been  amongst  the  best  oars  at  Eton.  It  was 
almost  painful  to  see  men  weighing  twelve  or  thirteen  stone 
trying  to  row  as  lively  a stroke  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  when  two  stone  lighter.  It  was  like  a hippopotamus  trying; 
to  imitate  the  paces  of  a race-horse.  This  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  short  jerk  so  ruinous  to  the  Cambridge  pace.  Still, 
after  all  allowances  have  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  men 
ought  to  beat  boys — a truth  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  weighed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  and  lead  to  the  appearance  of  a moi’e 
perfect  crew  to  support  their  honour  next  year.  We  must  do 
Trinity  Hall  the  j ustice  to  admit  that  their  style  was  superior  to  that 
of  most  Cambridge  crews  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  we 
must  allow  them  to  give  as  much  weight  as  they  conscientiously 
can  to  the  facts  that  they  had  the  worst  station  and  were  already 
exhausted  by  a severe  race  when  they  met  the  Eton  crew.  The 
other  races  Avere  of  less  interest.  The  Londoners  won  a four-oared 
race  with  great  ease,  as  some  compensation  for  their  lamentable  de- 
feat in  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  beating  both  Oxford  and  Kingston. 
The  pairs  were  won  by  two  powerful  Cambridge  men,  whose 
strength  was  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than  their  style.  The 
Diamond  Sculls  produced  only  two  competitors.  Mr.  Lawes  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  who  won  last  year,  did  not  appear,  to  the 
general  regret.  The  race  was,  however,  a very  fine  one,  as  far  as 
the  poplar.  We  are  sorry  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the 
said  poplar  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  was  snapped  in  two  by 
some  unkind  blast,  and  nothing  but  a decaying  stump  is  left 
to  mark  a spot  associated  with  the  turning  point  of 
many  a desperate  contest.  Mr.  Michell,  who  had  to  row  in  the 
wind  and  stream,  struggled  with  the  utmost  pluck  against  his 
disadvantage.  More  than  once  he  drew  his  boat  almost  clear  of 
his  competitor  (Mr.  Woodgate),  but  was  always  compelled  to  drop 
back  again  to  the  rear.  At  the  poplar,  or  rather  at  the  aforesaid 
stump,  the  two  were  strictly  level,  but  Mr.  Michell  had  here  done 
too  much.  He  had  fairly  rowed  himself  to  a standstill,  and  Avas 
passed  by  his  antagonist,  who  had  still  a small  reserve  of  strength. 

The  regatta  was  thus  reiftarkable  chiefly  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Universities  — Kingston,  Eton,  and  London  having  canned  off 
the  chief  prizes.  The  Universities,  however,  can  afford  to  offer 
some  inducement  to  other  clubs  to  compete,  as  the  mixture  of 
creAvs  from  difierent  waters  gives  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
regatta.  One  fault  Avas  less  conspicuous  than  usual  in  the  anange- 
ment  of  the  races.  It  existed,  however,  to  an  extent  which 
suggests  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  According  to  the 
present  distribution  of  prizes,  not  only  may  the  same  man  have  to 
row  in  every  variety  of  contest,  from  sculling  to  eight- oared  races, 
but  the  same  crews  have  to  compete  more  than  once  in  different 
matches.  This  is  objectionable,  both  as  increasing  the  labour,  and 
often  interfering  Avith  the  fairness  of  the  racing.  Thus  Eton,  Avhilst 
fresh,  had  to  meet  two  tired  crews — a fact  which  probably  did  not 
affect  the  result,  but  which  certainly  diminished  the  interest. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a cup  should  be  given  for  competition 
amongst  the  schools.  The  expediency  of  this  is  disputed  because 
it  seems  merely  a roundabout  way  of  annually  giving  a cup  to 
Eton.  But  it  is  worth  considering  whether  one  of  the  three  cups 
now  given  for  four-oared  races  might  not  be  advantageously  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  In  a race  against  schools,  other  clubs  are  placed 
in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  having  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain ; and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  made  to  row 
the  schools  when  exhausted  by  a previous  race,  it  seems  that  they 
have  really  some  ground  of  complaint.  If  Eton  were  not  con- 
tented with  the  school  cup,  they  might,  of  course,  enter  for  one  of 
the  others  in  addition,  of  AA^hich,  if  they  retain  their  present  ad- 
mirable style,  they  would  have  a good  chance. 
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THE  ITALIAN  OPERAS. 

O INCE  Madlle.  Titiens  first  delighted  an  English  audience  on 
O an  April  night  in  1858,  every  one  has  felt  that,  of  all  singers 
who  had  for  some  time  appeared,  she  was  the  one  most  eminently 
qualified,  in  right  of  her  superb  voice  and  strong  dramatic  feeling, 
to  represent  the  heroine  of  Beethoven’s  single  opera.  For  six 
years,  however,  although  occasional  hints  have  been  dropped  that 
the  public  curiosity  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  gratified,  the 
oracle  had  been  dumb.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  unwise  that 
this  attempt  of  Madlle.  Titiens  — certainly  the  grandest  thing 
she  has  done  since  she  has  belonged  to  our  Italian  stage 
— has  been  so  long  postponed.  In  the  meantime,  she  has 
secured  to  herself  a sure  seat  upon  the  throne  of  serious 
opera,  still  filled,  when  she  first  appeared,  by  Madame  Grisi; 
and  she  has  ripened  her  power  of  delineating  characters  of 
strong  emotion  to  a mellow  perfection  which  is  scarcely  capable 
of  improvement.  By  the  reputation  she  has  won — not  perhaps 
so  entirely  with  musicians  as  with  the  larger  class  of  Opera-goers 
who  seek  delight  in  the  glorious  tones  of  her  superb  voice — she 
made  it  certain  that  a representation  of  Fidelia  in  which  she 
should  play  the  principal  character  would  attract  many  who, 
caring  chiefly  to  hear  those  glorious  tones,  preferred  to  hear 
them  in  an  opera  not  as  yet  generally  popular  to  not  hearing  them 
at  all. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  very  gratifying  to  Madlle.  Titiens,  as  a Ger- 
man, to  know  that  her  magniflcent  performance  has  done  more  to 
fix  Fidelia  in  popular  favour  than  any  representative  of  the  part 
has  yet  done ; and  the  increasing  audiences  on  each  succeeding 
night  that  the  opera  has  been  played  show  that  we  are  not 
altogether  wrong  in  claiming  a considerable  advance  in  public 
taste  for  the  severer  style  of  music.  And  yet,  as  an  opera,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  Fidelia  has  its  shortcomings.  In  opera  the 
singing  is  the  principal  thing,  and  Fidelia  violates  this  condition 
repeatedly.  The  part  of  Leonora  is  impossible  except  to  voices 
of  something  like  the  extent  and  power  of  Madlle.  Titiens’,  and 
the  music  given  to  Pizan-o  could  never  be  made  effective  through 
the  rich  and  elaborate  instrumentation  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
Were  the  entire  repertoire  of  German  opera  composed  of  similar 
works,  the  inefficiency  of  Gorman  singers,  as  singers,  would  not  be 
surprising,  so  regardless  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  voice 
is  Beethoven  in  this  opera.  But  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
orchestral  parts,  the  truth  and  skill  with  which  the  music 
expresses  the  situations,  ■ and  the  great  interest  which  the 
character  of  Leonora,  when  powerfully  played,  excites,  will  always 
render  the  opera  a masterpiece  in  the  opinion  of  musicians. 
The  music  of  the  opera  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  second  period 
of  Beethoven’s  career,  and  the  opening  reminds  one  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Mozart  had  not  disappeared  when  this  opera  was  composed. 
Of  the  four  overtures  composed  for  the  opera,  two  were  played 
on  the  first  night — the  one  ordinarily  used  being  played  before  the 
'opera,  and  the  famous  Leonora  overture  between  the  acts;  but  this 
interferes  with  the  proper  introduction  to  the  second  act,  and  there- 
fore Signor  Arditi  has  wisely  adopted  Leonora  as  the  overture  to  the 
opera.  The  orchestra,  in  playing  this,  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  the 
wonderful  crescendo  towards  the  close,  so  differently  treated  from  the 
common  crescendo  m ordinary  overtures,  being  given  with  a force 
and  precision  not  easily  to  be  surpassed.  Leonora  so  absorbs  the 
interest  that  it  is  possible  to  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
opera  with  ordinary  singers  in  the  other  parts,  if  only  the  Leonora 
is  great ; but  at  Her  Majesty’s  all  the  parts  are  well  sung.  Signor 
Bettini  makes  a much  better  Jacquino  than  we  usually  are  treated 
to,  and  although  we  cannot  admire  the  quality  of  Madlle.  Lieb- 
hai'dt’s  voice,  yet  she  certainly  sang  very  carefully,  and  rendered 
good  service  in  the  concerted  pieces.  The  lovely  canon  which  is 
sung  on  the  entrance  of  Leonora  as  Fidelio  was  unanimously 
encored,  and  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  voices 
blended  well  deserved  the  compliment.  From  this  moment 
Leonora  is  hardly  ever  off'  the  scene,  except  during  the  noisy  and 
unvocal  scena  of  Pizarro,  followed  by  the  duet  between  him  and 
Bocco.  In  this  first  act  Madlle.  Titiens  carefully  indicated  the 
tender  woman,  trembling  with  anxiety  and  fear  for  the  success  of 
her  bold  attempt,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  gaoler  and  his 
daughter  only  so  far  as  is , necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
scheme.  The  change  of  tone  as  she  is  gradually  obtaining  a clue 
to  the  place  of  her  husband’s  confinement  was  admirafie.  In 
the  scene  when  Roceo  is  describing  the  occupant  of  the  one 
dungeon  into  which  Fidelio  is  not  to  penetrate,  the  impetuous 
way  in  which  Madlle.  Titiens  exclaimed  “Due  anni?  dite,”  went 
through  the  house.  The  only  two  points  on  which  we  fancy 
opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  marvellous  excellence  of  Madlle. 
Titiens’  performance  in  the  first  act  are,  that  the  burst  in  the  song 
to  Hope  on  the  words  “ Celeste  ardor  m’accende  ” was  not  quite  im- 
petuous enough,  and  that  the  by-play  where  Fidelio  searches  among 
the  prisoners  for  her  husband  might  have  been  made  more  of. 

But  if  there  is  any  slight  diff'erence  as  to  these  points  in  the 
first  act,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  as  to  Madlle.  Titiens’ 
acting  and  singing  in  the  second.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  it  is  faultless,  and  the  audience  seemed  never 
to  tire  of  showing  that  they  thought  so  by  their  applause. 
The  ill-concealed  anxiety  when  she  enters  the  dungeon,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  rushes  with  the  wine-flask  for  Rocco  to  give 
to  Florestan,  the  tenderness  she  threw  into  the  trio,  were  all  per- 
fect touches  of  nature,  as  was  her  by-play  while  she  is  digging 
the  gi-ave.  The  culminating  point,  where  she  throws  herself 
before  her  husband  to  .protect  him  from  the  dagger  of  Pizarro, 


was  exquisitely  worked  up;  and  she  startled  her  audience  by 
giving  the  close  of  the  sentence,  “lo  son  sua  sposa,”  upon  the 
high  D flat,  with  a power  and  force  we  have  never  heard 
approached,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  hear  again  from  any  one 
else.  The  sinking,  too,  half-fainting  upon  Florestan’s  shoulder, 
after  baffling  Pizairo  with  the  pistol,  with  the  expression  of  weari- 
ness from  the  over  tension  of  her  energies,  was  all  exquisitely 
true,  as  was  the  falling  against  the  pillar  when  Pizarro  finally 
leaves  the  cell.  At  this  point  Leonora  as  an  acting  part  ends, 
although  she  has  a duet  to  sing  immediately  afterwards  which 
taxes  the  voice  in  no  small  degree.  By  this  second  act  Madlle.  Titiens 
has  shown  herself  as  able  to  portray  those  finer  and  more  subtle 
touches  of  character  as  she  was  known  to  be  mistress  of  the 
art  of  representing  its  broader  and  more  marked  phases.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  so  fine  as  this  performance  has  been  seen  on 
the  operatic  stage  for  many  years.  The  new  tenor.  Dr.  Gunz, 
has  an  agreeable  voice,  but  he  is  only  a few  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  Herr  Wachtel  as  a singer.  Why  will  German  singers 
persist  in  thinking  that  singing  and  shouting  are  synonymous 
terms  ? We  believe  they  take  this  method  of  producing  their 
tones  to  he  a sign  of  vigour ; certain  it  is  that  they  seem  to  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  joining  two  notes  together,  and  consequent! jq 
when  a composer  requires  them  to  do  so,  listeners  obtain  the  first 
and  last  note  barked  or  bellowed  out,  but  the  middle  notes  are 
inaudible,  if  they  are  indeed  uttered.  Any  one  who  heard  Dr. 
Gunz  sing  the  recitative  and  quick  movement  of  his  opening  air, 
and  the  duet  at  the  close  of  the  dungeon  scene,  will  Imow  what 
we  mean.  The  other  male  parts  were  very  well  done.  Signor 
Gassier  looked  and  acted  Pizarro  extremely  well,  and  he  did  all 
that  could  be  done,  save  by  a very  exceptional  voice,  for  the  very 
ungrateful  music  the  part  contains.  Rocco  is  the  best  character 
we  have  seen  Signor  Junca  play.  He  had  thoroughly  mastered 
his  music,  and  his  singing  was  very  careful ; especially  good  was 
the  duet  between  himself  and  Pizarro.  By  undertaking  the 
trifling  part  of  the  Minister,  Mi’.  Santley  advanced  his 
character  for  loyalty  to  the  theatre,  although  it  presents 
little  opportunity  of  advancing  his  reputation ; but  of  that  Mr. 
Santley  has  now  no  need.  We  have  already  mentioned  how  well 
the  band  played  the  overture,  and  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  same 
praise  for  the  playing  of  the  accompaniments  throughout  the  opera. 
As  no  one  has  yet  heard  the  Prisoner’s  chorus  perfectly  done  in 
England,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a chorus  full  of  fresh  voices 
like  that  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  which  has  been  very  hardly 
worked  of  late,  should  have  been  only  imperfectly  successful. 
But  had  there  been  many  more  shortcomings  in  place  of  the  one 
or  two  we  have  pointed  out,  Madlle.  Titiens’  performance  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  attract  all  lovers  of  music  to  the 
theatre ; and  we  can  only  express  our  surprise,  mingled  vrith  regret 
for  Mr.  Mapleson’s  sake,  that  this  opera  should  not  have  been 
brought  out  much  earlier  in  the  season,  and  that,  having  been 
brought  out,  it  should  be  withdrawn  after  but  four  representa- 
tions. Fidelio  is  an  opera  which  requires  to  be  heard  several 
times  before  the  beauties  of  the  music  can  be  appreciated, 
and  many  fine  points  in  Madlle.  Titiens’  acting  can  only  be  dis- 
covered Mter  repeated  visits  to  the  Theatre.  Fidelia  has  occupied 
so  much  attention  that  we  can  only  further  notice  that  the  usual 
good  fortune  which  attends  Mr.  Mapleson  in  the  voices  which  he 
introduces  to  England  has  not  deserted  him  in  the  case  of  Madlle. 
Grossi,  a lady  with  a magnificent  contralto,  but  who  cannot  as  yet 
be  considered  a complete  singer.  Her  singing,  however,  of  Nancy, 
in  Martha,  was  such  as  to  make  us  desire  to  hear  more  of  her. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Madlle.  Lucca  has  caused  Mr.  Gye 
to  look  about  for  some  singer  of  reputation  to  replace  her. 
Madame  Miolan-C.arvalho  has  been  engaged  to  take  her  place  in  the 
art  of  Catarina  in  L'iEtoile  du  Nord,  and  if  her  performance  should 
appen  to  want  something  of  the  power  which  Madlle.  Lucca’s  voice 
would  have  given  to  it,  at  all  events  it  will  be  infinitely  more 
finished  and  elegant,  so  the  public  and  the  subscribers,  who 
would  have  been  the  greater  sufferers,  are  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  only  novelty  besides  Straddla.  Farther  to  sup- 
plement Madlle.  Patti,  Madlle.  Artot — who  made  so  considerable  an 
impression  last  year  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  but  who  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  great  success  of  Faust,  from  further  establishing  her 
claim  to  be  recognised  as  the  clever  singer  and  actress  she  un- 
doubtedly is — has  appeared  in  La  Figlia.  Madlle.  Artot  has  lost 
none  of  the  qualities  which  won  for  her  her  success  last  year. 
Unmistakably  French  in  her  style  of  singing,  she  is  in  that  style 
among  the  first.  Her  extensive  register  and  great  flexibility 
must  render  her  presence  in  a theatre,  not  overstocked  with 
singers  for  whom  the  town  is  anxious  (save  Madlle.  Patti,  Mr. 
Gye  is  without  a prima  donna  who  commands  an  audience), 
almost  invaluable.  Like  all  singers  of  the  French  School, 
Madlle.  Artot  indulges  in  very  elaborate  ornamentation — one 
cadenza  in  particular  seemed  to  e.\haust  the  subject  of  ornamen- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  to  some  degree  the  patience  ui 
the  audience  ; but  they  are  neatly  and  conscientiously  executed, 
in  a thoroughly  musician-like  manner,  and  are  always  excellently 
in  tune.  In  her  acting,  Madlle.  Artot  gave  a rather  more  demon- 
strative reading  of  the  part  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Jenny  Lind,  Madlle.  Sontag,  and  Madlle.  Patti  allowed  the  well- 
bred  lady  to  peep  through  the  red  petticoat  of  the  vivandiere,  but 
Madlle.  Artot  will  scarcely  allow  the  court  costume  to  hide  the 
military  garb  of  her  early  life.  At  the  same  time  her  action  is  never 
forced,  but  is  always  easy  and  ladylike.  The  “ Ciiiscun  lo  dice  ” was 
given  with  great  spirit  and  piquancy,  but  the  sentimental  song 
“ Convien  partir  ” was  somewhat  marred  by  exaggeration.  Ronconi 
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tas  found  another  field  for  his  inimitahle  humour  in  Sulpizio.  He 
certainly  has  never  been  in  more  comic  vein  than  this  season.  The 
regiment  in  this  opera  is  manoeuvred  in  the  most  natural  style, 
and  their  dress  and  numbers  present  a reality  not  often  attained. 
The  singing,  however,  of  the  chorus  is  not  what  it  was,  and  Mr. 
Gye  will  do  well  to  see  that  this  important  element  in  an  operatic 
performance  does  not  lose  the  reputation  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 
The  orchestra  was  admirable  throughout — so  admirable  that  we 
are  sure  the  constant  tap  of  Mr.  Costa’s  baton  is  as  unnecessary 
to  the  band  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  audience. 

There  is  some  talk  of  Madame  Carvalho  playing  Cheruhino  in 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  in  which  she  made  a great  sensation  in  Paris  ; 
we  trust  this  may  prove  true,  as  the  promised  cast  of  that  opera 
should  then  afford  much  pleasure.  Meantime,  imless  L’Etoile  is 
quickly  brought  out,  it  may  perchance  be  produced  when  London 
is  emptied  by  an  approaching  general  election. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  STEKNE.* 

IT  has  been  the  bad  or  the  good  foi-tune  of  the  English  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  excited  a general  wish  to 
write  and  read  their  biographies  in  the  minutest  details  possible. 
Society  was  then  modern  enough  to  be  substantially  like  our  own, 
and  to  have  the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  whatever  we 
know  intimately  or  can  conceive  readily,  and  yet  it  was  small  and 
compact  enough  to  bring  all  its  principal  members  closely 
together.  In  the  present  day  there  are  probably  few  materials 
accumulating  for  futoe  biographies,  partly  because  society  has 
gTown  so  large  that  no  one  c.ares  much  for  celebrities,  and  partly 
because  no  one  now  writes  letters.  The  Life  of  Sterne  was  not 
a bad  subject  for  a writer  who  wished  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
accepted  style  of  eighteenth-century  biography.  It  is  tme  that 
there  was  nothing  new  to  say,  that  the  character  and  history  of 
Sterne  were  quite  as  much  known  as  they  are  worth  knowing, 
and  that  his  works  derive  no  more  light  from  his  life  than  could 
be  shed  on  them  by  a few  pages  of  easy  writing.  A very  well- 
written  book  about  Sterne  would  have  been  as  acceptable  as  every 
very  well-written  book  must  be,  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  criti- 
cism has  still  something  to  say  on  Tristram  Shandy,  no  one  can 
assert  that  the  attempt  to  criticise  is  a mistake  before  it  is 
made.  But  an  elaborate  chronicle  of  everything  that,  by  the 
wildest  ingenuity,  a biographer  of  fair  ability  can  persuade 
himself  to  regard  as  having  something  to  do  with  the  life 
of  Sterne,  is  only  a contribution  to  the  peculiar  literature  which 
glorifies  the  more  considerable  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. According  to  the  principles  on  which  this  literature  is 
based,  this  new  Life  of  Sterne  deserves  praise.  The  pedigree  of 
Sterne  is  traced  back  to  the  year  1500;  it  is  shown  how  “the  learned 
blood  of  the  Usshers  and  that  of  Sterne  became  commingled  ” 
by  the  marriage  of  a person  named  Sterne,  too  distant  in  kindred 
to  appear  even  in  the  discursive  pedigree  of  the  family  inserted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  with  a lady  who  was  granddaughter  of 
a Six-clerk  in  Chancery,  who  was  uncle  to  the  famous  Primate.  A 
letter  which  is  pronounced  to  be  unmistakeably  of  the  Sterne 
cachet,  and  in  which  Sterne  records,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  that 
at  the  time  he  was  writing  he  had  not  sold  his  hay,  has  been 
happily  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is  surmised,  and  the  surmise  is 
ably  sustained,  that  the  nose  of  the  leader  of  the  York  orchestra — 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  discovered,  or  nearly  discovered,  to  have 
been  a long  one  — “ must  have  forced  the  comic  notion  of  noses 
more  directly  on  Sterne.”  There  are  countless  other  contribu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  to  our  proper  knowledge  of  Steme,  and  the 
industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seem  quite  up  to  the 
standard  required  in  the  biographer  of  an  eighteenth-century 
writer.  This  biography  is  not  a great  work  in  any  way,  but  it  has 
many  merits.  It  brings  together  evejy thing  that  illustrates  the 
life  of  Sterne,  and  a good  deal  more ; it  glorifies  Sterne  without 
glorifying  him  in  an  offensive  and  foolish  manner ; and  it  strives 
to  do  him  justice  without  doing  him  more  than  justice,  and 
acknowledges  his  many  faults  with  great  candour  and  fulness. 

A good  specimen  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  way  of  writing  biography 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  which  describes  Dessein’s  hotel  at 
Calais.  This  hotel  occupies  so  considerable  a place  in  the  Senti- 
mental Journey  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  naturally  feels  bound  to  tell  all 
that  can  possibly  be  told  about  it.  The  gossip  which  he  has  col- 
lected is  veiy  readable,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  in  the 
reader  some  gratitude  towards  the  man  who  has  worked  so  hard 
to  entertain  him.  Somebody,  we  are  told,  said  with  approval  of 
a smart  lad  at  Calais  who  was  learning  the  waiting  profession,  “II 
a du  dessein  ce  gaillard  lit,”  and  the  lad  was  thenceforth  known  as 
Dessein.  A digression  ensues,  in  which  another  hotel  at  Calais  is 
described  where  Hogarth  once  stayed,  and  to  which  an  eccentric 
clergyman  “who,  it  is  said,  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Sterne,”  could 
not  on  one  occasion  find  his  way.  This  inn  was  so  dear  that 
some  English  travellers  of  fashion  helped  Dessein  to  set  irp  a new 
hotel,  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  made  him  and  his  house  famous 
and  prosperous.  Other  writers  have  described  him.  More  especially 
a witty  actor,  “ not  without  a touch  of  the  broader  Shandyism,” 
di’ew  him  rather  coarsely  in  a play.  “ Curious  to  say,”  about  a 
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year  after  Sterne’s  death,  “ the  famous  Sentimental  Inn  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  room  which  Sterne  had  occupied  was 
swept  away.”  But  a new  house  was  built  by  Dessein’s  English 
friends,  and  a new  “ Sterne’s  room  ” was  invented  to  satisfy  English 
tourists.  Even  Mr.  Thackeray  was  taken  in,  and  was  helped  -to 
write  one  of  his  “ Roundabout  Papers  ” by  the  inspiration 
which  overflowed  him  when  he  was  occupying  this  sham. 
Sterne’s  room,  and  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  genius  of  the  place 
that  he  fancied  he  could  see  Steme  sitting  there  in  his  “ black 
satin  smalls.”  The  credulity  of  travellers  is  unbounded,  and 
until  a very  recent  date  Sterne’s  famous  Monk  was  always  in 
attendance,  asking  alms,  and  behaving  exactly’’  as  he  is  described 
to  behave  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  Des- 
sein’s -with  a fiiend,  who  made  some  such  remark  as  Sterne  made, 
and  the  Monk,  faithful  to  the  tradition,  bowed  his  head  and  meekly 
withdrew  without  a word.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  happily  able  to  tell 
us  of  many  famous  persons  who  also  stayed  at  Desseiu’s  long  ago, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  landlord.  “ Selwyn  knew 
him,  the  old  Duke  of  Queensberry  knew  him,  and  Oliver,  the  one 
Oliver,  not  the  stem  Puritan,  but  the  gentle  Goldy,  on  that  expe- 
dition with  the  Hornecks,  came  straight  to  Sterne’s  hotel  and  put 
up  with  Dessein.”  Unhappily,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  when  Dessein  died.  But  a traveller  stopping  there  in 
1815  found  that  the  hotel  was  not  then  held  by  any  one  of 
Dessein’s  name.  In  fact  it  had  descended  to  his  granddaughter, 
who  had  married  a M.  Quillac.  In  1825  the  remise  described  by 
Sterne  was  still  standing,  and  “ did  practical  but  unsentimental 
work  as  a bath-house.”  Lastly,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  brings  his  investi- 
gations down  to  our  own  era,  and  extracts  in  full  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  “ in  a recent  number  of  Bradshaw's  Continental 
Itaihcay,  Steam,  Trains,  and  General  Guide,”  and  which  informed 
travellers  that  the  premises  of  the  old  Hotel  Dessein  having  been 
purchased  by  the  town  of  Calais,  it  ceases  to  be  an  hotel  for 
travellers. 

When  a biographer  writes  in  this  way  about  an  inn  where  his 
hero  chanced  to  put  up,  we  feel  confidence  in  him  in  those  passages 
where  he  has  to  give  the  history  of  incidents  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy.  We  know  that  at  least  we  shall  have  all 
the  material  that  can  be  possibly  collected  together  by  the  most 
painstaking  industi-y  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.  No  event 
in  Sterne’s  life  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  among  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  dead,  as 
his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Draper,  known  to  fame  as  “Eliza.” 
How  accurate  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  in  his  account  of  this  lady’s  career 
may  be  judged  from  the  trouble  he  gives  himself  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  Mr.  Thackeray  too  hastily  fell,  and  to  prove  that 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  ship  in  which  Eliza  left  for  India, 
sailed  from  Deal  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1767,  and  not,  as  hlr. 
Thackeray  supposed,  on  the  2nd.  It  seems  to  us  a very  fair  as 
well  as  a very  minute  account,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  makes  no  effort 
to  paint  Sterne  better  than  he  was.  More  especially,  he  is  faithful 
in  his  description  of  Sterne’s  behaviour  to  the  Oity  family  for 
whom  one  of  Eliza’s  portraits  was  painted,  and  whose  name 
has  unfortunately  been  suppressed.”  All  that  history  knows  of 
them  is,  that  they  “ were  friends  of  Eliza’s  and  of  the  Jameses, 
but  not  of  Mr.  Sterne’s.”  They  cautioned  Eliza  against  her  senti- 
mental admirer,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  forsaking  history  for  conjecture, 
takes  upon  himself  to  add  that  “ it  does  indeed  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  remonstrances  were  well  intended.”  Sterne, 
however,  took  a great  dislike  to  tliese  City  people.  In  order  to 
induce  Eliza  to  drop  their  acquaintance  he  wrote  to  her,  saying 
that  her  friend  Mrs.  James  had  asked  him  to  say  that  she  hoped 
Eliza  would  not  write  to  them.  But  this  was  a pm-e  fib ; or,  as 
Sterne  himself  called  it,  “ a falsity  which  Yorick’s  friendship  to 
the  Braiuine  (Mrs.  Draper)  can  only  justify.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
conscientiously  remarks — “ There  is  an  unpleasant  flavour  about 
this  transaction,  and  it  leaves  behind,  on  the  moral  palate,  a dis- 
agreeable taste.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  stigmatizes  as  “ a fatal 
burst”  the  passage  in  which  Sterne  wrote,  “Talking  of  widows, 
pray,  Eliza,  if  ever  you  are  such,  do  not  think  of  giving  yourself 
to  some  WLalthy  nabob,  because  I design  to  marry  you  myself.” 
If  this  w'as  a serious  proposal,  hir.  hitzgerald  goes  on  to  re- 
mark, “ it  was  cruel  and  unwarrantable ; if  merely  a sort  of  jesting 
speculation,  it  was  still  unfeeling  and  scarcely  in  good  taste.”  It 
is  therefore  gratifying  to  those  who  care  to  think  as  well  of 
Sterne  as  possible  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ultimately  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Sterne’s  attachment  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Draper  was 
on  the  whole  “ quasi-paternal.” 

Most  of  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  to  say  in  Sterne’s  behalf  seems 
to  us  well-founded.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  conceived  a great  dislike 
to  Sterne,  and  appeared  to  consider  it  a healthful  moral  exercise 
to  say  all  that  could  be  said  against  the  object  of  his  dislike. 
What  there  is  to  say  against  Sterne  is  so  very  obvious,  that  the 
shafts  of  censure  can  scarcely  miss  their  mark.  When  a clergy- 
man writes  such  passages  as  the  close  of  the  Sentimental  Journey, 
he  is  not  writing  what  a clergyman  ought  to  write ; and  when  an 
elderly  married  man  makes  fierce  love  to  a succession  of  ladies, 
married  and  single,  and  is  indiscreet  enough  to  put  his  sentiments 
on  paper,  he  is  doing  what  he  has  no  business  to  do.  Sterne  him- 
self knew  that  he  was  wrong,  as  he  candidly  confessed  in  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  objects  of  his  temporary  fancy,  and  in 
which  he  told  her  that  he  had  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  an  aid  to 
keep  himself  away  from  her,  and  had  said  it  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  bad  the  strength  to  refrain  from  attending  behind  the  scenes  of 
his  friend  Garrick’s  theatre  lest  he  should  fall  into  temptation, 
had  a perfect  right  to  despise  a man  so  much  weaker  and  so 
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mucli  less  innocent  than  himself.  But  Sterne  seems  to  have  been 
supported  in  some  remains  of  self-esteem  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  struggles  he  underwent,  and  by  the  persuasion  that  he  did  not 
really  blast  the  reputation  or  sully  the  virtue  of  the  women  he 
adored.  In  fact,  he  dropped  his  loves  almost  as  easily  as  he  took 
them  up,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  silly  enough  to  write  sentimental 
letters,  his  fancies  might  easily  have  appeared  not  to  exceed  the 
elastic  bounds  which  so  many  elderly  and  lively  clergymen  allow 
themselves  in  their  behaviour  to  pretty  or  interesting  women. 
Nor  is  there  Jiny  reason  to  believe  that  his  sentiment  was  mere 
humbug.  It  is  true  that  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  sentimental 
feeling  and  sentimental  writing,  but  he  did  so  because  he 
honestly  believed  that  sentiment,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the 
faculty  of  finding  poetry  in  prosaic  life,  was  an  exceedingly  good 
thing.  Not  to  sink  into  the  callousness  of  grossness  or  of  con- 
ventionality seemed  to  him  so  great  a gain  that  he  cultivated  it 
at  the  expense  of  decorum.  It  is  quite  true,  too,  that,  as  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  repeatedly  urges,  Sterne  ought  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  praised  and 
feted  and  courted  by  the  greatest  people  of  his  day,  by  bishops 
and  all  manner  of  Church  dignitaries.  He  had  preferment  given 
and  offered  him,  if  not  on  account  of  Tristram  Shandy,  yet  cer- 
tainly because  Tristram  Shandy  bad  made  his  merits  known.  An 
Irish  bishop  tried  to  bribe  him  with  a good  living  to  go  over  to 
Ireland,  as  a most  valuable  accession  to  the  Church  there  ; and  it 
was  “Eliza”  herself  who,  in  her  husband’s  lifetime,  published  the 
letters  Sterne  had  ’s\Titten  to  her,  and  thus  showed  that  she  did  not 
expect  to  be  worse  thought  of  by  her  contemporaries  for  having  been 
a Bramine.  Strange  as  Sterne’s  sermons  are,  and  slight  as  their 
spiritual  value  would  be  reckoned  in  these  days  of  larger  outpour- 
ing, so  good  a judge  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pronounced  that  they 
were  far  higher  intone  than  the  ordinai-y  sermons  of  that  day.  It 
is  no  use  writing  Sterne  down  or  up,  and  those  who  have  been 
carried  away  by  Mr.  Thackeray’s  vehement  denunciations  may 
correct  their  opinions  by  reading  the  moderate  and  sensible,  though 
garrulous  and  disciu’sive,  memoir  which  ]\Ir.  Fitzgerald  has  now 
published. 


M.  COUSIN  AND  HIS  CRITICS.* 

TO  M.  Victor  Cousin  belongs  emphatically  the  distinction  of 
having  founded  the  only  body  of  philosophical  opinion  which 
has,  in  his  country,  of  late  years  attained  to  the  decided  position  of 
a school.  Beside  it  there  have  been,  and  are,  experiments  in 
thought,  reactionary  or  tentative,  but  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  school — that  is,  no  system  that  has  fixed  itself  upon  a per- 
manent and  independent  basis.  Not  but  that  there  are,  among 
these  experimental  movements,  some  of  a highly  marked  and 
powerful  kind,  even  superior,  it  may  be,  in  depth  and  weight  to 
th.at  which  they  aim  at  supplanting,  and  perhaps  destined  one  day, 
in  due  course,  to  supplant  it.  But  they  stand  towards  it  as  yet  in 
little  else  than  the  relation  of  protests.  It  is  always  M.  Cousin 
whose  system  they  seek  to  complete  or  to  demolish.  His  is  the 
central  position  round  which  the  controversial  battle  rages,  and 
the  leading  idea  of  his  defence  furnishes  the  key  to  the  rival 
strategy.  It  is  M.  Cousin  whom  the  partisans  of  reaction  or  the 
advanced  disciples  of  the  materialist  or  empirical  schools  alike 
prefer  to  pelt  with  their  pleasantries,  or  to  overwhelm  with  their 
syllogisms.  It  is  he  who  is  anathematized  by  the  foes  to 
independent  thought,  the  fixed  believers  who  are  for  ever  trembling 
lest  their  faith  should  evaporate — so  jealous  of  their  monopoly 
of  the  truth  that,  like  the  inquisitors  who  refused  to  look  through 
the  tube  of  Galileo,  they  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  chance 
of  its  being  otherwise — ^who  bring  ^scredit  upon  faith  by  con- 
stantly running  a tilt  at  reason,  and  lose  what  they  wish  to  save 
by  the  veiy  means  they  employ  to  save  it.  It  is  the  same  philo- 
sopher whom,  on  the  other  hand,  men  seek  to  set  aside  when 
they  cry  out  that  philosophy  halts  amid  the  general  onward  march 
of  science,  and  complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  mistress  of 
the  sciences  to  which  they  at  the  same  time  refuse  any  longer 
to  keep  up  the  last  semblance  of  loyalty.  There  is  no  other  such 
authorized  representative  of  French  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

As  the  head  of  what  may  thus  be  called  the  national  school  of 
thought,  the  vindicator  of  spiritual  philosophy,  the  founder  of 
eclecticism,  the  inaugurator  of  the  historical  as  the  true  method  of 
philosophical  study,  M.  Cousin  has  naturally  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  rival  tendencies  of  a school  once  more  rising  into 
influence  from  the  ashes  of  the  last  century.  The  materiSistic 
ideas  which  have  never  been  wholly  extinct  under  the  reaction  that 
overtook  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopjedists  have  acquired  new  force 
i!inder  the  scientific  impulse  which  now  leads  the  French  mind 
from  the  study  of  man  to  that  of  nature.  In  the  doctrines  of  the 
Positivists  spiritualism  has  at  length  found  its  last  and  most  in- 
veterate antagonist  Bringing  to  bear  upon  the  teaching  of 
Condillac,  and  the  narrow  empiricism  of  a century  ago,  a power 
of  analysis  acquired  in  a more  subtle  school  of  thought,  it  has 
been  deemed  possible  to  beat  down  the  whole  spiritualist 
structure  by  means  of  a formal  plan  of  argument,  directed  like  a 
deadly  machine  against  that  invulnerable  fortress.  In  the  first 
place,  hopeful  of  supplanting  the  whole  influence  of  the  Professor 
by  a general  challenge  addressed  to  his  method  and  style  of 
philosophising,  what,  ask  these  critics,  is  M.  Cousin  but  an 
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eminent  personage  who  has  made  use  of  philosophy  as  others 
have  made  use  of  history  or  religion,  employing  admirable 
powers  of  philosophical  rhetoric  for  the  pmposes  of  a great  cause 
— in  a word,  not  so  much  a philosopher  as  a statesman  or  a 
moralist  ? Freely  granting  to  him  eloquence,  style,  a lofty  mind, 
an  acute  and  generous  spirit,  they  allow  him  merits  of  all  kinds 
save  the  one  merit  of  philosophy.  It  is  a fixed  point  with  them, 
that  no  man  can  so  equally  excel  in  two  separate  departments  of 
intellect  as  to  bo  at  once  an  orator  or  rhetorician  and  a master  of 
philosophy. 

But,  beyond  this  general  demurrer  to  his  authority  and  qualifi- 
cations, M.  Cousin  is  threatened  with  a more  special  criticism 
levelled  at  essential  portions  of  his  system.  It  is  not  enough  to 
fix  upon  those  features  of  it  which  it  is  possible  to  deciy  as  bor- 
rowed and  second-hand.  In  the  veiy  nature  of  eclecticism  there  is 
something-incompatible  with  being  always  novel  and  original.  The 
cause  of  complaint  lies  deeper.  His  teaching  is  char;,  el  with  being 
false  as  well  as  stale.  Among  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  experimental  science  instead 
of  pure  reason,  M.  Taine,  in  Les  Philosophes  Franqais  du  Dix- 
neuvixme  Sitcle,  has  taken  definite  ground  in  this  direction.  His 
remarks  have  called  forth  a short  but'*’pithy  response  from  M.  J.  E. 
Alaux,  one  of  the  most  able  and  earnest  disciples  of  the  school  of 
M.  Cousin.  Holding  himself  bound  to  protest  in  favour  of  reason 
and  spiritualism  against  the  material  empiricism  of  the  age — dont 
M.  Taine porte  vaillamment  le  triste  drapeau — M.  Alaux  is  yet  free  to 
confess  that  in  certain  points  the  reasoning  of  his  teacher  is  de- 
fective. Too  often  M.  Cousin  affirms  rather  than  proves.  “ Still 
he  affirms  what  is  true.”  His  mental  impulses  rest  upon  eloquence 
rather  than  science,  but  his  eloquence  does  but  sow  the  seed  of 
truth  upon  fitting  and  prepared  ground — son  eloquence  introduit 
dans  les  dmes  la  verite  faite  pour  dies.  The  sharp  criticism  to 
which  it  is  now  exposed  -will  be  so  far  of  value  to  his  philosophy 
that  it  will  become  thereby  more  precise,  more  rigorous,  and  more 
scientific.  It  will  not  have  less  authority  from  becoming  less 
rhetorical.  On  the  contrary,  its  supremacy  over  the  technical  and 
experimental  sciences  will  be  confirmed  by  its  own  more  intimate 
penetration  by  the  spirit  of  science. 

M.  Taine’s  particular  attack  is  made  directly  at  the  centre  of  the 
spiritualist  position — the  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas.  ?,L  Cousin, 
he  objects,  while  rightly  affirming  it  to  be  impossible  to  extract 
the  necessary  and  the  universal  from  the  contingent  and  the  par- 
ticular, the  absolute  from  the  relative,  the  infinite  from  the  finite, 
does  not  see  that  in  each  contingent  and  particular  proposition 
there  is  implied  a relation  to  the  necessary  and  the  universal. 
“ Snow  is  white”  affirms  a contingent  and  pai-ticular  relation  between 
tbe  quality  “ whiteness  ” and  the  substance  “ snow  ” ; but  in  this 
contingent  and  particular  relation  is  implied  another  of  a necessary 
and  universal  kind — “ Every  quality  presupposes  a substance.”  In 
every  proposition  of  this  kind  there  are  two  points  of  view  which 
M.  Cousin  confounds  together,  through  referring  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent  to  the  same  order  of  ideas.  Not  having  before  us  the 
precise  words  of  M.  Taine,  we  have  a difficulty  in  following  his 
objection  here,  as  stated  by  M.  Alaux.  It  is  not  so  difficult, 
however,  to  make  out  the  general  charge  which  IM.  Alaux  seeks  to 
fasten  upon  him.  It  is  that  of  denying  and  depreciating  the  exist- 
ence of  absolute  and  necessary  truth,  ascribing  to  sensation  the 
origin  of  all  ideas,  limiting  the  sense  of  our  knowledge  to  the  mere 
perception  and  accumulation  of  phenomena,  and  rejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  d priori  or  intuitive  reason.  It  is  lil.  Cousin’s 
fundamental  insistence  upon  reason  as  intuitive  of  necessary 
truth — of*  the  absolute,  of  Being,  of  God — on  which  M.  Taine,  as 
interp^reted  by  M.  Alaux,  fastens  the  grasp  of  his  materialist  logic. 
“ M.  Cousin  confmmds  truth  with  our  knowledge  of  truth.”  He  would 
attach  to  truth  itself  the  definiteness  and  the  certainty  which 
only  belong  to  phenomena.  Again,  M.  Taine  introduces  a geome- 
trician, chalk  in  hand,  drawing  eternal  truths,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
blackboard.  “Do  you  see  God?”  he  asks  him.  “No,”  replies 
the  geometrician,  “ I see  a triangle,  and  in  that  finite  triangle  I see  the 
infinite,  necessary,  and  universal,  because  abstract  Triangle.  ” At  this 
M.  Taine  is  made  to  laugh.  “ See  God  in  things,  make  out  of 
reason  an  idea  or  vision  of  God — something  too  absurd  for  the 
reason  of  man ! ” It  is  scarcely  fair  upon  M.  Taine,  so  far  as  our 
acquaintance  with  his  writings  goes,  to  charge  him  with  levity  or 
insolence  of  tone.  In  expressing  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  positive  or  sensationalist  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
conceptional  or  spiritualist  school,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  done 
no  more  than  take  up  a position  legitimately  occupied  by  a large 
body  of  recognised  thought  in  this  country,  fortified,  as  he  doubt- 
less feels  himself  to  have  been  of  late,  by  his  studies  of  English 
Positivism,  which  have  borne  fruit  in  his  admirable  essay  upon  Mr. 
Mill.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  partisanship  of 
M.  Alaux  for  the  cause  of  spiritualism.  Outstripping  far  his 
master,  and  Malebranche  himself,  in  his  elevation  of  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  he  is  for  doing  away  the  functions  of  sensation 
altogether.  Conceding  the  distinction  between  necessary  and 
contingent  ideas,  he  absolutely  effiices  that  between  ideas 
of  experience  and  ideas  of  reason.  “All  ideas  spring  from 
reason.”  “H  n’y  a point  des  iddes  adventices  d’mie  part, 
et  de  I’autre  des  idees  inmes:  il  n’y  a que  des  idees  innees.” 
The  sensationalists  are,  with  him,  right,  though  not  in  their  own 
sense,  when  they  affirm  that  necessary  and  universal  ideas  are  as 
much  acquired  as  pai-ticular  and  contingent  ideas.  “ The  fact  is, 
they  are  neither  of  them  acqiured.”  Malebranche  reached  the 
first  step,  but  failed  to  grasp  the  consequences  of  the  truth.  “It 
[ is  true  that  the  soul  sees  everything  contingent  and  necessary 
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alike,  not  in  God,  but  through  God  — that  is  to  say,  through 
their  ideas,  which  she  sees  through  God,  their  immutable  prin- 
ciple— but  she  only  sees  God  in  those  ideas,  and  the  ideas  in 
the  things  themselves  which,  acting  upon  her,  make  her  feel  the 
reality  of  their  being.”  It  is  by  the  different  modes  of  its  own 
consciousness — feeling  itself  one  or  manifold,  as  affected  by  things 
without  self  — that  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  those  outer  things : — 

Le  sentiment  lui  donne  les  existences,  et  la  raison  les  essences : I’un  la  met 
en  rapport  avec  une  tr6s-petite  partie  du  monde  rdel  des  creatures,  I’autre 
avec  une  partie  correspondante  du  monde  vrai  des  idees  increes.  Une  arae 
qui  sentirait  les  unes  et  n’entendrait  pas  les  autres  ne  connaitrait  pas  : c’est 
ce  qui  a lieu  pour  I’ame  irraisonnable.  Une  ame  qui  entendrait  les  unes  et 
ne  sentirait  pas  les  autres  dans  le  sentiment  de  son  propre  etre,ne  connaitrait 
pas  ; elle  ne  penserait  que  des  possibles : c’est  ce  qui  a lieu  pour  fame  rai- 
sonnable,  quand  elle  invente ; mais  nous  ne  pouvons  inventer  qu’excitds 
ddja  et  dveOMs  a fetre  pensant  par  des  connaissances  antdrieures.  Nous 
connaissons  une  penetration  du  monde  iddal  dans  le  monde  reel,  par  une 
penetration  de  I’entendement  dans  le  sentiment : sentant  et  entendant  notre 
propre  etre,  ne  sentant  et  n’entendant  immddiatement  que  lui,  mais  par  lui, 
ou  pour  mieux  dire  en  lui,  les  autres  avec  lesquels  il  est  en  rapport. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  douJ)t  whether  the  cause  of  spiritualism, 
in  France  or  elsewhere,  is  likely  to  gain  by  so  ultra  an  expression 
of  its  leading  formulas,  or  whether  the  veteran  professor  who  has 
founded  it  anew  upon  an  eclectic  combination  with  other  systems 
and  methods  will  consent  to  see  the  reins  of  its  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  a metaphysical  Phaeton  whose  pace  is  so  rapid,  and  who 
insists  on  driving  in  his  own  independent  tracks.  The  strength  of 
M.  Cousin’s  system  has  lain  in  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
brought  to  its  support  the  results  of  various  and  manifold  methods 
and  inquiries,  blending  them  into  one,  and  softening  the  too  salient 
features  of  each.  It  might  prove  a fatal  change  of  policy  if, 
through  too  violent  a recoil  from  the  contact  of  a new  materialism, 
it  were  determined  to  stake  all  upon  the  development  of  a pure 
and  unmixed  ideal  or  spiritualist  element.  . 

Of  all  the  critics  whom  M.  Alaux  cites  as*  setting  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Cousin  in  divers  points  of  view,  M.  Renan  may 
claim  the  credit  of  having  delivered  the  most  discriminating  and 
appreciative  judgment.  Rebutting  the  common  charge  that  the 
French  philosopher  has  but  copied  or  plagiarized  from  German 
sources,  M.  Renan  vindicates  with  vigour  the  essential  originality 
of  his  system.  It  is  true,  he  adraits,  that  for  the  full  development 
of  what  is  in  it,  the  Gallic  intellect  needs  to  be  fecundated  from 
time  to  time  by  a cross  with  that  of  Germany.  But  such  is  the 
true  principle  of  all  progress.  In  the  recognition  of  this  truth, 
and  in  its  application  to  the  domain  of  philosophy,  lies  the  original 
and  creative  power  which  assigns  to  M.  Cousin  his  rank  among 
the  founders  of  schools.  It  is  not  as  the  inventor  of  a new 
dogma,  or  the  apostle  of  some  specific  formula  of  speculation,  that  he 
stands  before  us,  but  as  one  who  has  gathered  up  and  systematized 
whatever  was  of  value  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  in  the 
labours  of  separate  thinkers.  Practical  in  the  highest  sense  rather 
than  speculative,  he  aims  to  blend  together  the  results  of  each  inde- 
pendent pursuit  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  towards  a 
single  moral  and  spiritual  end. 

True  in  the  main  to  the  spirit  of  his  eclectic  training,  M. 
Alaux  proceeds  to  turn  to  account  the  antagonistic  temper  of  the 
day  by  extracting  from  it,  and  infusing  into  his  own  system,  all 
that  is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  the  latest  phase  of  mate- 
rialism. The  lessons  which  the  advanced  spiritualist  is  able 
thus  to  draw  from  the  positivism  to  which  he  manifests  so  much 
repugnance  are  four  in  number.  First,  if  it  is  inexpedient  wholly 
to  abandon  the  psychological  method  for  that  of  physiology  or 
natural  history,  it  is  no  less  serious  an  error  to  limit  the  method 
of  inquiry  to  that  of  a purely  subjective  study  of  the  mind.  The 
results  of  direct  internal  experience  are  best  held  in  com- 
bination with  those  of  indirect  external  observation — with 
the  facts,  i.  e.  of  the  experience  of  other  minds,  whether 
manifested  in  strict  physiological  laws,  or  even  to  some  extent 
in  abnormal  and  exceptional  phenomena.  Thus,  even  a class  of 
facts  like  those  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  of  ecstasy  and  clair- 
voyance, the  alleged  intercourse  with  spirits,  the  very  follies 
and  hallucinations  of  mankind,  have  their  use  and  value  towards 
a more  profound  study  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
soul,  as  the  study  of  morbid  pathology  aids  us  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  healthy  organism.  Carefully  guarded  from  excess,  this 
observance  of  objective  methods  will  in  turn  protect  the  mind  from 
that  absorption  in  mere  theories  and  abstractions  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  subjective  idealist.  Facts  of  this  kind  answer,  in 
the  spiritualist  sense,  to  experimentation  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Those  facts  of  consciousness  in  which  the  intellect  of  France, 
typified  by  that  of  Descartes,  and  now  centring  in  that  of  Cousin, 
has  too  exclusively  taught  itself  to  rest,  will  gain,  not  lose,  in 
cogency  and  clearness  when  viewed  in  harmony  with  those  phe- 
nomena of  life  in  its  physical  manifestations  which  form  the 
complement  of  the  analytical  processes  of  reason. 

Again,  while  some  disciples  of  the  positive  school  have  been  la- 
bouring in  the  field  of  physiology,  though  with  a defective  grasp  of 
metaphysics  which  deprives  their  results  of  philosophical  breadth 
and  permanence,  others  have  pushed  their  method  into  that  of  moral, 
social,  and  economical  studies.  What  gives  to  this  school  its  dis- 
tinctive hold  upon  the  temper  of  the  age  is  its  direct  and  success- 
ful application  to  practice.  To  industrial  and  utilitarian  purposes 
it  has  been  too  little  the  bent  of  M.  Cousin’s  philosophy  to  stoop. 
In  the  more  abstract  field  of  politics,  his  imaginative  and  poetical 
temperament  has  indeed  loved  to  expatiate  with  perhaps  more 
than  necessary  freedom.  In  the  humbler  and  more  level  plains 


of  practical  application  there  remains  many  a walk  of  useful- 
ness and  influence,  in  which  the  highest  philosophy  will  prove 
itself  the  soundest  guide  and  the  reaper  of  the  richest  harvest  of 
good  works.  Already,  we  are  told,  the  signs  of  this  tendency  to 
pi-actical  results  are  being  seen  among  the  rising  disciples  of  the 
Cousin  school,  and,  of  their  number,  M.  J.  Simon  is  especially  cited 
with  commendation  for  the  mode  in  which  he  has  suipassed  his 
master  in  reducing  to  practical  order  the  theory  of  political  liberty, 
in  his  treatise  La  Liherte  de  Conscience. 

A further  strong  point  in  positivism  lies,  we  are  told,  in  its  being 
religious.  This  apparent  paradox,  as  regards  a creed  without  a 
soul  and  without  God,  is  somewhat  oddly  explained  by  M.  Alaux. 
The  pantheist,  he  remarks,  wishing  to  be  quit  of  the  ordinary 
human  belief,  creates  one  for  himself,  blending  all  beliefs,  dogmas, 
and  cults.  The  subtle  pantheism  which  sees  God  in  everything, 
and  everything  in  God,  fills  up  thus  the  mysterious  void  in  the 
heart  of  man.  To  it  all  forms  are  equally  replete  with  truth, 
because  equally  inadequate  to  the  true.  Having  no  personal 
centre  of  v/orship,  its  worship  centres  everywhere.  Taking  away 
from  us  God,  it  leaves  us  what  is  divine — the  universe,  ourselves, 
humanity.  It  has  been  wrongly  termed,  says  our  author,  disguised 
atheism.  It  is  more  truly  to  be  called  religious  atheism.”  It  is 
the  natural  pietism  of  instinct  — animee  naturaliter  Christiance. 
From  it,  then,  we  may  learn  in  turn  to  be  more  religious. 
A strange  sight,  it  might  be  thought,  to  see  the  votaries 
of  the  most  professedly  spiritual  school  in  Europe  intoning 
the  litany  of  M.  Comte,  and  receiving  at  the  imwonted  lips 
of  their  own  venerated  head  his  blessing  " in  the  name  of 
himianity  ” ! More  to  the  purpose,  in  oiu'  view,  is  the  concluding 
piece  of  advice,  to  pay  more  attention  to  strict  science.  The 
weakness  of  M.  Cousin  has  ever  been  his  defective  study  of 
physics.  Metaphysics  and  ontology  have  in  France  been  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  study  of  nature.  K.  new  and  permanent  life 
may  await  the  spiritualist  cause  if  it  can  successfully  go  through 
the  process  of  inoculation  with  the  spirit  of  exact  science.  A 
wider  range  may  be  opened  to  its  view  as  it  takes  in  fresh  and 
vivid  ideas  from  mathematics,  physiology,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
the  whole  expanse  of  natural  facts.  After  dissipating  so  much 
effort  in  the  pursuit  of  abstractions,  and  loading  itself  with  a 
mass  of  erudition  which  threatens  to  weigh  down  the  mind  rather 
than  bring  nurture  to  its  original  powers,  philosophy  may  awake 
to  a new  sense  of  freedom  and  expansion,  as  it  turns  from  the 
abstract  to  the  real — from  absorption  in  the  depths  of  the  inner 
consciousness  or  in  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Being,  to  the  observation 
and  knowledge  of  the  outer  and  the  actual  world. 


THE  MAN  OF  BUSINESS  CONSIDERED  IN  SIX  ASPECTS.* 

WE  opened  this  book  with  almost  a certainty  of  finding  littl© 
else  to  do  than  to  commend  it  to' the  class  of  readers  whom 
it  concerns.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  a writer,  one  would 
think,  could  hardly  get  wrong  if  he  tried ; and  which  ought  to  be, 
if  it  is  not,  one  of  real  interest  in  this  generation.  The  man  of 
business  with  whom  literature  has  had  to  do  has  hitherto  been  a 
man  in  whom  very  many  of  the  most  solid  virtues  have  found 
favomable  soil  and  diligent  culture.  Most  of  our  best  families  find 
somewhere  or  other  in  their  genealogical  tree,  and  many  of  them 
at  its  root,  a citizen  of  sterling  reputation.  Even  where  no  acci- 
dent has  given  a patent  of  precedence  to  their  descendants,  great 
names  remain  in  our  national  biogi’aphies  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  the  “ merchant-prince  ” a phrase  as  familiar  to  the  ethical 
sense  of  right  as  to  ordinary  experience  ; and  in  spite  of  the  de- 
preciation of  “ our  day,”  which  has  been  (since  the  time  of  Horace, 
at  all  events)  the  besetting  temptation  to  superficial  people,  we 
have  some  substantial  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  princely  element 
is  not  decaying.  In  spite  of  much  superficial  talk  about  the 
decadence  of  the  man  of  business  ” among  us,  wise  and  noble 
men  seem  very  ready  to  welcome  into  their  company  new  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks ; and  the  trade-made  princes  come  in  fair 
and  regular  accretion.  A very  thoughtful  and  hopeful  book 
might  be  written,  of  an  order  a good  deal  above  the  “Self- 
help  ” sort  of  literature,  on  the  man  of  business.  The 
formula  that  ranked  the  “ business  and  affairs  ” together, 
and  joined  the  merchant  with  the  statesman  in  old  time,  gives 
even  yet  a true  key-note.  There  is  a real  aristocracy  of 
business  which  reflects  the  old  English  force  of  the  ■word.  It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a sentimental  word,  but  there  is  an 
honest  ring  about  it.  There  is  something  not  wholly  unpoetic 
about  the  advice,  “ When  you  come  to  a man  of  business,  tell 
your  business,  transact  your  business,  and  then  go  about  your 
business  and  we  all  know  that  when  the  Temple  clock-maker 
asked  for  a motto  from  a testy  Bencher,  and  copied  his  answer, 
“ Go  about  your  business,”  people  thought  it  a singularly  good 
commentary  on  the  lapse  of  time.  Very  likely  some  hundreds  of 
idle  people  have  blessed  the  clock-maker  for  his  blunder. 

No  reflections  of  this  sort  will  trouble  the  reader  of  this  book. 
It  is  Transatlantic  from  beginning  to  end.  We  can  only  describe 
it  as  six  Doctors  of  Divinity  sitting  upon  a “ nice  young  man  ” — 
an  undignified  position  for  the  operators,  and  a very  unpleasant 
one  for  the  patient.  Originally,  there  seems  to  have  been  a serie.s 
of  lectures  delivered  by  these  painful  preachers ; and  they  are  now 
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got  into  a connected  volume  by  an  enterprising  publisher,  who  ap- 
pears to  think  that  “ several  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the 
American  pulpit  ” — whatever  this  may  mean — may  furnish  among 
them  a fairly  saleable  article  for  the  English  market.  In  common 
propriety  he  should  have  called  the  volume  “ The  Man  of  Business 
considered  by  Six  American  D.B.’s,  as  a Matter  of  Business.”  The 
value  of  the  lectures  we  take  to  be  very  small.  Their  style  is  that  of 
American  “ tall-taUc,”  or  tall  twaddle,  if  there  is  such  a thing; 
and  their  grammar  a specimen  of  everything  that  mercantile  young 
men  would  do  well  to  avoid,  if  they  intend  to  rise  above  the  queer 
slang  that  talks  about  boys  becoming  men  by  “ a sort  of  explosive 
advance,”  speaks  of  a city  with  young  men  flocking  into  it  as  “ the 
receiving  party,”  and  calls  a plain  honest  draper’s  shop  a dry- 
goods  store. 

In  one  respect  the  Transatlantic  Doctors  are  unconsciously  con- 
fidential. They  tell  us  the  exact  condition  of  Yankee  trade  as  it 
was  a year  or  two  ago.  Perhaps  no  power  on  earth  can  describe  it  as 
it  is  now.  What  Manhattan’s  Marion  says  of  the  demi-monde  of 
New  York,  these  preachers  say  of  its  merchant-world.  And,  joking 
apart,  it  is  very  terrible.  W e suppose  the  ideal  young  man  is  warned 
against  the  temptations  he  is  likely  to  fall  in  with,  and,  if  this 
book  is  anything  beyond  a mere  catch-penny  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, the  Yankee  stripling  is  exposed  to  an  amount  of  temptation, 
and  to  a sort  of  temptation,  from  which  we  not  only  hope,  but 
believe,  that  the  young  English  shopman  is  almost  wholly  free. 
We  do  not  mean  that  “ liquoring-up  ” is  much  below  the  average 
Cider-cellar,  or  that  the  temptations  “ around  the  corner  of  the 
street  ” (as  Dr.  Tyng  oddly  does  his  topography)  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  Haymarket;  but  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
American  merchant-life  must  be  something  entirely  different  from 
our  own,  or  the  lectures  would  be  the  merest  hruta  fulmina.  The 
warnings  against  certain  astounding  sorts  of  fraud  about  which 
“men  of  business”  are  cautioned  would  be,  in  England, 
something  very  like  libels;  and  the  only  consequence  of  re- 
publishing them  must  be  the  growth  (wherever  they  are 
read)  of  a Pharisaical  thankfulness  that  we  are  not  as 
other  men  are.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  “smart”  as 
the  appropriate  adjective  of  Yankee,  but  we  had  not  a notion 
how  entirely  it  agrees  with  its  noun.  After  these  familiar  confi- 
dences about  the  ordinary  temptations — and  therefore,  we  presume, 
the  ordinary  complexion — of  business  in  the  Northern  States,  one 
would  have  expected  that  six  Doctors  of  Divinity,  while  warning 
the  young  reader  against  his  dangers,  and  describing  in  due 
contrast  the  ideal  man  of  business,  would  have  found  their  chief 
difficulty  to  consist  in  avoiding  a tendency  to  the  use  of  language 
a little  too  biting  and  Aristophanic.  Not  a bit  of  it.  The  most 
unpleasant  thing  about  the  whole  book  is  the  fulsome  fiattery 
addressed  to  the  demigod  of  American  idolatry.  In  a country 
where  (now  that  the  Southern  States  are  separated  from  it) 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a landed  aristocracy,  and  where  “ the 
professions  ” (as  these  gentlemen  call  them)  are  meanly  esteemed 
and  badly  paid,  business  is  necessarily  almost  everything.  It 
only  needs  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary  to  make  its  apotheosis 
complete.  And  here  the  lamps  are  fed  with  an  unction  sufficiently 
fervent,  and  the  censers  svrang  with  energy  enough  to  satisfy  even 
the  most  omnivorous  appetite  for  adulation.  The  hierophants 
evidently  know  their  place  in  the  social  system  of  New  York, 
and  in  fulfilling  its  duties  they  almost  overact  the  humility 
of  Uriah  Keep.  Anybody  who  bas  had  the  fortune  to  meet  a 
Methodist  preacher,  or  a clergyman  of  inferior  mind  and  manners, 
at  the  table  of  a successful  tradesman,  may  get  a faint  notion  of 
what  we  mean.  But  in  this  specimen  of  American  literature  the 
process  of  voluntary  dirt-eating  comes  out  in  its  most  flagrant 
oft’ensiveness.  The  preesens  divas  is  regularly  invested  with  some- 
thing very  like  the  attributes  of  divinity.  He  is  omnipresent,  of 
course — in  America  that  can’t  be  helped,  for  there  is  nobody  else  to 
he  present,  except  the  rural  squatter  or  rail-splitter ; he  is  omnipo- 
tent ; and  almost  omniscient.  Listen  to  Dr.  Stearns : — 

To  this  class  every  other  in  the  community  is  a debtor.  The  labourer,  the 
artisan,  the  artist,  the  traveller,  the  statesman,  the  jurist,  the  clergyman,  the 
physician,  the  devotee  of  science,  and  the  man  of  literary  leisure — what  could 
any  of  them  accomplish  hut  for  the  reliance  they  are  accustomed  to  place  on 
the  skill,  energj',  activity,  and  faithfulness  of  the  man  of  business  ? His 
enterprises  furnish  employment  to  thousands  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
employed  themselves  ; and  the  little  dowry  and  patrimony  on  which  the 
widow  and  orphan  rely  for  their  daily  bread  finds  its  entire  productive  value 
[more  prosaically,  ten  per  cent.]  in  the  profitable  uses  to  which  he  is  able  to 
apply  it.  His  class  forms  the  very  sinews,  ligaments,  and  conducting  arteries 
of  all  social  organization.  He  acts  as  mediator  between  the  individual  and 
the.  comm  unity,  and  by  his  agency  alone  the  possessions,  talents,  and  achieve- 
ments of  one  acquire  a real  value  for  all. 

A good  deal  of  tbis  is,  in  a subordinate  sense,  true  enough,  tbougb 
it  is  considerably  more  true  of  a steam-engine ; but  does  the  good 
Doctor  really  suppose  that  the  man  of  business  needs  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  attributes  ? All  this,  however,  is  the  mere  common- 
place substratum  of  the  preacher’s  rhetoric.  Histor^q  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  (we  regret  to  add)  occasionally  fiction,  are  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Transatlantic  cidte  by  a man  whose  taste  it  has 
evidently  been  through  life  — , 

cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

Business  “ has  given  to  science  one  of  its  most  effective  stimulants ; 
it  has  been  an  engine  of  freedom,  undermining  feudalism,  diffusing 
intelligence,  elevating  the  people,”  ever  since  the  days  when 
Nimrod  founded  the  first  great  city  and  Midianitish  merchants 
had  a “ deal  ” about  Joseph.  “ One  of  the  earliest  notices  we  have 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  ” — a bill  of  parcels.  “ The  old  heathen 


civilizations,  such  as  they  were,  gi'ew  up  not  so  much  under  the 
shades  of  leisurely  contemplation  as  m the  du.st  and  stir  and 
jostling  competition  of  business.”  “ The  nation  of  Israel,”  though 
the  Doctor  half  confesses  that  the  Bible  and  the  Ledger  do  not 
always  hit  it  off  together  so  well  as  might  be  wished,  yet  “ show^ 
plainly  in  the  days  of  their  gi'eatest  prosperity  and  glory  a very 
remarkable  development  of  business  enteipriso  and  activity.” 
The  darkest  feature  of  the  dark  ages  is,  that,  “ business-men  at 
that  period  scarcely  existed  as  a clas.s.”  “ The  beautiful  lands  of 
Italy  nourish  the  wild  boar,  and  he  can  be  hunted  within  two  and 
a half  hours’  ride  of  the  gates  of  Home,  and  the  sunny  skies  hang 
over  a starving  population,  because  there  is  no  class  of  business-men 
there.”  Without  business  “the  Keformation  could  not,  humanly 
speaking,  have  taken  place.”  Happily,  men  of  business  came  when 
they  were  wanted,  became  the  lords  of  a new  creation,  or  some- 
thing like  it ; and  now,  “ in  all  prosperous  and  advancing  com- 
munitie.s — advancing  in  arts,  knowledge,  literature,  and  social 
refinement — business  is  king.  Other  influences  may  be  equally 
indispensable,  and  some  may  think  far  more  dignified,  but  busiuc.‘» 
is  king.”  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

In  one  attribute  of  divinity  we  fear  the  man  of  business  is  rather 
behindhand.  It  appears  that,  in  America  at  all  events,  he  is  by 
no  means  omni-benevolent.  Power  and  wisdom  the  deified  dry- 
goods-man  evidently  possesses  in  perfection,  but  the  preachers  are 
not  at  all  clear  about  the  soundness  of  the  third  leg  of  the  tripod. 
In  each  succeeding  lecture,  the  man  of  business ^ets  more  and  more 
definite  hints  about  his  “responsibilities  ” ; and  the  last  of  the  series 
is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  his  duties  “as  a Church-member,”  the 
nature  of  which  very  few  readers  will  be  fit  a loss  to  conjecture. 
About  suggestions  of  this  kind  there  is  of  course  a little  awkward- 
ness of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  occasionally  embarrassed  the 
effusions  of  Cromwell’s  chaplains,  when  their  prayers  were  ordered 
to  take  the  form  of  hints  to  Divine  Providence  as  to  the  events 
which  it  was  very  desirable  that  it  should  bring  to  pass.  One 
good  man,  who  possibly  “takes  in  young  men  to  board  and  lodge,’' 
is  laudably  impressive  on  the  duty  of  employers  to  see  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  their  clerks.  Two  or  three  are  very 
energetic  about  the  impropriety  of  curtailing  the  embryo  clerk’s 
school-days,  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  him,  if  possible,  college- 
days  into  the  bargain.  And  they  are  all,  with  one  consent,  con- 
vinced that  nothing  will  so  effectually  keep  the  young  men  from 
“ drinking-plaees  ” and  evil  society  “ around  the  corner,”  as  a 
plentiful  administration  of  lectures,  with  the  judicious  choice 
of  a “church”  to  belong  to,  and  of  a minister  to  “sit  under.’' 
Several  sentences  up  and  down  the  volume  give  one  the  notion 
that  they  originally  ended,  like  those  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar in  the  penny  papers,  with  “See  advertisement,”  before 
they  were  reehaujfed  for  the  English  reader.  On  the  latter, 
for  geographical  reasons,  announcements  of  “ Lodgings  for  Single 
Young  Gentlemen  in  the  Family  of  a D.D.,”  or  “First-class 
Education  and  Fixings— Preceptor,  Dr.  Sting,”  would  be  ma- 
nifestly thrown  away.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see  the 
covers  of  these  lectures,  as  they  were  originally  published.  But 
this,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a pardonable,  though  some- 
what (jauche,  style  of  touting.  The  really  humiliating  feature 
of  this  book  is  the  slavish  worship  of  “business” — we  do  not 
say  of  money,  directljq  for  we  acquit  the  authors  of  conscious 
sordidness,  but — of  business  and  success.  Can  it  do  any  set  of 
men  on  earth  anything  but  harm  to  be  talked  to  as  follows  ? 

I have  Sbmetimes  heard  it  asserted  that  it  is  mere  accident  and  chance  that 
one  man  makes  money  while  his  neighbour  cannot.  But  I know  better.  It 
is  a talent.  The  Bible  calls  it  a power.  . . . The  Christian  Ministiy  has 
a particular  talent,  and  a power,  . . . but  they  have  not  the  money 
power.  They  live  upon  what  you  choose  to  give  them,  are  honoured  as  you 
choose  to  esteem  them,  and  they  cheerfully  live  and  die  for  you — 

to  say  nothing  of  dining  with  you,  by  the  way,  when  you  are  good 
enough  to  give  them  the  opportunity. 

People  have  sometimes  thought  that  some  of  the  adjuncts  of 
the  English  Church  Establishment — feudal,  unapostolical,  baronial 
appendages,  like  Auckland  or  Faruham  or  Lambeth— want  a 
little  defending  now  and  then.  They  can  hardly  find  a better 
apology  than  in  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted.  The  English 
“ minister,”  so  long  as  these  exist,  can  hardly  descend  with- 
out a sense  of  incongruity  to  this  hugging  of  the  chain ; if 
there  must  be  a little  toad-eating  now  and  then,  he  will  hardly 
find  it  necessary  to  express  a relish  for  the  dainty. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  saying  that  there  are  not  many  good 
passages,  and  here  and  there  a really  clever  sentence,  in  tlie  book. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  be  of  use  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  and  there  are  possibly  persons  who  will  be  the 
better  for  reading  it;  but  we  have  a strong  feeling  that  such 
matters  as  the  subject  of  this  volume  require,  above  all  others, 
to  be  raised,  not  vulgarized,  by  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated.  There  are  few  things  that  more  require  the  seasoning 
of  the  “ salt  of  the  earth  ” than  business ; and  it  is  not  only 
disappointing,  but  a positive  injury,  when  a three  or  four-shilling 
packet  that  professes  to  be  salt  turns  out  to  be  mere  road-dust. 


PEROWNE  ON  THE  PSALMS.' 

Three  things  are  requisite  to  qualify  a man  for  writing  a 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms — that  he  should  be  a 
scholar,  that  he  should  be  a poet,  and  that  he  should  be  a theologian. 

* The  Book  of  Psalms.  A New  Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes. 
By  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  B.D.  Yol.  I.  London  : Bell  and  Daldy.  1864. 
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No  one,  of  course,  has  any  business,  in  the  present  day,  to  under- 
take the  task  who  has  not  adequately  mastered  all  the  means 
of  knowledge  which  Hebrew  learning  can  give  him.  But  the 
Hebrew  learning  which  would  enable  a man  to  clear  up  difficulties 
of  criticism  and  language  is  but  the  foundation  for  his  work.  He 
cannot  do  without  it,  but  of  itself  it  will  not  carry  him  far.  There 
are  higher  and  rarer  qualifications  without  which  Hebrew  scholar- 
ship will  not  do  more  than  help  hkn  to  construe  a difficult  text. 
To  interpret,  in  a way  worth  listening  to,  these  earliest  and  most 
wonderful  expressions  of  religious  imagination  and  feeling,  so 
deep,  so  subtle,  ranging  over  so  wide  a field  and  throu^  so 
diversified  a scale  of  tones,  a man  must  have  a mind  open  to  the 
same  impressions  and  disciplined  by  something  of  the  same  ex- 
perience, and  with  something  of  kindred  power  over  language,  to 
make  others  see  and  feel  as  he  does.  And  if,  as  mo.st  Christians 
believe,  the  Psalms  hold  an  important  place  in  that  chain  of  com- 
munications by  which  the  will  and  purposes  of  God  have  been 
made  known  to  mankind,  no  one  can  comment  upon  them  to  any 
good  purpose  who  has  not  a clear  and  well  understood  view  as  to 
what  that  place  is,  and  who  has  not  fully  mastered  and  settled  the 
principles  on  which  he  grounds  his  view  of  the  Divine  revelation 
and  of  the  nature  of  its  teachings. 

Mr.  Perowne  is  probably  as  capable  as  any  one  in  England  of 
doing  all  that  Hebrew  scholarship  can  do  towards  a better  know- 
ledge of  the  Psalms.  He  can  give  us  all  the  light  that  there  is  to  be 
had  about  the  construction  and  meaning  of  a difficult  passage.  He 
can  hold  an  even  and  fair  balance  between  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  other  scholars.  He  knows  what  others  have  done,  and  makes 
a candid  and  intelligent  use  of  it.  If  we  wanted  to  find  out  what 
could  be  made  of  one  of  those  strange  verses  which  often  carry 
with  them  such  remarkable  suggestions  and  associations,  yet  baffle 
us  utterly  when  we  try  to  analyse  their  meaning,  Mr.  Perowne  will 
do  more  for  us  than  any  other  English  writer  to  clear  up  the  obscu- 
rity. He  will  give  an  exact  and  accurate  account  of  what  has  been 
made  out  on  the  subject,  or  he  will  wisely  and  sensibly  tell  us 
that  there  are  now  no  means  of  knowing.  He  may  not  always 
satisfy  us ; but  he  has  manifestly  worked  over  the  OTOund  care- 
fully, conscientiously,  and  intelligently,  seeing  the  difficulties,  and 
taking  the  right  way  to  deal  with  them ; and  the  learning  which 
he  has  brought  together  gives  a value  of  its  own  to  his  book,  and 
makes  it  an  important  contribution  to  a department  of  biblical 
scholarship  in  which  we  are  at  present  rather  poorly  furnished. 
In  other  respects  his  book  appears  to  us  less  successful.  He 
always  does  his  work  like  a man  of  sense  and  a scholar ; but  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  his  gifts, 
and  the  character  of  his  mind,  are  not  adapted  to  it.  As  we  said 
before,  no  man  without  something  of  a poet’s  delicacy  and  ver- 
satility of  feeling,  without  something  of  a poet’s  deeply  meditated 
experience  of  life,  without  a poet’s  power  over  the  great  instru- 
ment of  language,  can  help  us  really  to  enter  into  such  a book  of 
poetry  as  the  Psalms ; and  Mi’.  Perowne,  learned  and  accurate  as 
he  is,  shows  few  signs  that  he  has  the  eye  or  the  sympathies  of  a 
poet,  or  that  he  appreciates  very  keenly  a poet’s  way  of  looking  at 
things.  The  test  of  a competent  commentator  on  any  poetry  is 
whether,  after  we  have  read  the  poetry  by  itself,  and  made  out  its 
meaning  and  its  spirit  for  ourselves,  our  thoughts  about  it  are 
enlarged,  our  perception  of  what  was  in  the  writer’s  mind  elevated 
and  made  more  keen,  and  our  feelings  warmed,  by  the  comment 
upon  it.  Some  commentators  do  thus  open  our  eyes,  and  help  us 
greatly  to  take  in  more  fully  the  true  purpose  and  intention  of  the 
poetry,  by  showing  us  the  effect  which  it  has  produced  on  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  us  that  Ewald’s  book,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  faults  alleged  against  him,  does  this.  It  is  not  merely  in 
the  correction  of  a mistranslation,  or  the  making  sense  of  some 
unintelligible  expression,  that  we  feel  that  we  have  gained  by 
consulting  him.  Very  often,  indeed,  in  matters  such  as  these,  he 
leaves  us  much  as  we  were.  It  is  that  he  shows  us  that  he  has 
caught  the  idea,  the  shade  of  feeling,  the  aim  of  the  composition 
as  a whole,  and  that  he  has  the  power  to  put  us  in  a position  to 
grasp  these  features  with  new  clearness  and  feel  their  effect  more 
strongly  ourselves.  This  power  Mr.  Perowne  wants,  and  he  can  only 
make  up  for  it  by  very  inferior  substitutes.  His  analyses  are  exact 
and  well  divided.  He  can  be  carried  away  into  ornamental  ampli- 
fication, and  takes  pains  to  show  that  he  is  alive  to  the  significance, 
and  to  the  capacity  for  rhetorical  treatment,  of  grand  or  touching 
passages ; and  no  one  can  complain  of  scantiness  of  explanation 
when,  besides  passages  which  require  elucidation,  so  many  are 
carefully  paraphrased  which  to  ordinary  people  seem  to  tell  their 
own  story  pretty  clearly.  But  all  this,  though  very  useful  in  its 
way,  does  not  give  us  that  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
that  command  over  the  movement  and  imfolding  of  the  thought, 
which  Ewald’s  treatment  usually  does,  even  where  we  dissent  from 
his  particular  view. 

Mr.  Perowne  has  judged  it  necessary  to  give  a new  translation 
of  the  Psalms.  In  his  preface  he  makes  some  severe  remarks  on 
recent  attempts  at  improved  translation  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  observes  that  the  too  scrupulous  accuracy  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  aim  at  does  not  really  help  to  .make  the  author’s 
meaning  more  clear.  “The  idiom  of  the  English  language  is 
sacrificed  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
gained  by  the  sacrifice.  "What  is  supposed  to  be  extreme  accuracy 
is  nothing  but  extreme  inelegance.”  He  reprobates  in  strong 
terms  this  “ hybrid  English,”  “ standing  bald  and  ragged,  in  the 
garb  of  a beggar  and  a foreigner,”  and  actually  requiring  the 
Greek  original  to  make  the  translation  intelligible  j and  he  rejoices 
that  this  “starving,  denaturalizing  process  ” has  not  been  applied, 


to  the  same  extent,  to  the  Old  Testament.  A question  might 
perhaps  be  raised  as  to  the  fairness  or  good  taste  of  lumping 
together,  in  an  indiscriminate  censure,  works  of  very  various  degrees 
of  merit ; but,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Perowne  off'ers  his  own  work  as  a 
contrast,  and  proposes  to  “ avoid  rather  than  imitate  the  puncti- 
liousness of  rendering  ” which  offends  him  in  commentators  on 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  general  accuracy  of  the  authorized 
version  is  admitted,  Mr.  Perowne  must  mean  to  invite  comparison 
with  it  as  regards  the  substantial  qualities  of  language.  The 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  progress  of  Hebrew  scholarship 
are  comparatively  limited.  There  are  some  certain  corrections, 
and  some  probable  ones,  and  it  would  be  right  to  point 
out  that  about  some  other  passages  the  only  thing  certain  is  that 
we  are  in  the  dark  about  them ; but  all  beyond  this,  in  a new  trans- 
lation, suggests  that  it  is  meant  to  be  put  side  hy  side  with  the 
old,  and  to  compete  with  it  in  point  of  perfection  of  expression. 
Mr.  Perowne  says,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  “ needlessly  departed  ” 
from  the  authorized  version,  of  which  he  admires  the  excellences. 
But  he  has  judged  it  needful  often  enough  to  give  an  entirely  new 
air  to  his  translation ; and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  continually 
fallen  into  very  much  the  same  sort  of  faults  as  he  condemns  in  the 
modern  translators  of  the  New  Testament.  As  he  disclaims  the 
plan  of  close  and  literal  rendering,  we  cannot  see  why,  in  various 
instances,  he  has  exchanged  the  wording  of  the  authorized  version 
for  what  is  no  improvement,  unless  it  may  be  that  it  is  a shade 
more  literal.  Such  a passage  as  the  following  is  doubtless  ren- 
dered with  exact  discrimination  of  words,  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
come  under  his  own  condemnation  of  “punctiliousness”  and 
“ inelegance  ” : — 

Let  (the)  peoples  give  thanks  to  Thee,  0 God, 

Let  (the)  peoples  give  thanks  to  Thee,  all  of  them ! 

Let  (the)  nations  rejoice  and  shout  for  joy, 

Lor  Thou  judgest  (the)  peoples  (in)  uprightness. 

And  the  nations — upon  earth  Thou  leadest  them. 

Let  (the)  peoples  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O God, 

Let  (the)  peoples  give  thanks  to  Thee,  all  of  them ! 

It  may  be  a matter  of  regret  that  the  plural,  “ the  peoples  ” — 
which  comes  so  naturally  into  our  French  neighbours’  language 
whenever  they  are  inclined  to  talk  in  a grand  style,  and  which 
imdoubtedly  is  a very  convenient  word — should  persist  in  wearing 
such  an  un-English  look,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  considerable 
authorities  to  naturalize  it ; but  the  distinction  of  words  which 
leads  Mr.  Perowne  to  use  it  might  have  been  reserved  for  a note, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  provoke  a contrast  between 
a passage  of  such  doubtful  harmony  and  idiom,  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  old  version  with  which  all  are  so  familiar.  Mr.  Perowne,  all 
through,  introduces  the  word  “ Jehovah  ” instead  of  the  “ Lord  ” 
which  has  been  for  centimes  its  customary  equivalent.  The  change 
would  be  perfectly  legitimate  if  he  were  professing  to  make  every- 
thing give  way  to  verbal  exactness.  But,  as  he  allows  other  con- 
siderations to  come  in,  we  may  say  that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  word,  instead  of  the  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our 
use  of  the  Psalms,  is  in  the  highest  degree  strange  and  unpleasant. 
As  the  name  had  fallen  out  of  use  in  the  Jewish  Church  and 
never  became  current  in  the  Christian,  our  old  translators  did  well 
to  prefer  the  idea  to  the  name ; and  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
name  seems  now  to  force  into  prominence  its  local  and  national 
character,  where  everything  calls  for  a word  which  has  nothing 
local  or  national  about  it. 

Mr.  Perowne’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  questions,  critical  and 
theological,  which  belong  to  his  subject,  is  cautious  and  candid; 
but  will  hardly,  it  seems  to  us,  do  much  to  clear  up  difficulties  and 
satisfy  perplexities,  where  any  one  happens  to  feel  them.  On  one 
point  he  is  clear  and  decided.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Patristic  interpretation,  and  its  mystical  and  allegorical  application. 
“For  the  first  true  exposition  of  Scripture,  we  must  come  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  ” ; and  we  suppose  that  it  must  be  to  this 
perfect  indifierenoe  to  all  prse-Reformation  literature  that  we  must 
attribute  the  singular  statement,  in  Mr.  Perowne’s  chapter  on  the 
use  of  the  Psalter,  that  “in  the  Church  of  Rome  the  Psalter 
occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  service  of  the  Mass.”  It  is  plain 
enough  that  Mr.  Perowne  is  guiltless  of  having  ever  been  tempted 
to  be  curious  enough  to  open  either  breviary  or  missal.  Luther,  he 
thinks,  as  an  expositor,  holds  a high  place ; but  Calvin  is  the 
“ great  master  of  exegesis,”  “the  prince  of  commentators.” 
Now,  though  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  early  writers  of  the 
Chui’ch  expounded  on  certain  broad  principles  and  with  a 
dogmatic  bias,  a good  many  people  will  think  that  this  dogmatic 
bias  ruled  with  as  absolute  an  influence  in  the  case  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.  It  is  very  well  to  proclaim  our  emancipation  from 
the  fanciful  notions  of  the  Fathers;  but  not  much  is  really  gained 
if  we  are  to  defer  with  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  allegiance  to 
a theology  still  narrower  than  theirs.  Calvin’s  strong  French 
clearness  and  directness  of  thought  are  valuable  qualities  in  an 
expositor;  and  though  everybody  may  not  assent  to  Mr.  Perowne’s 
assertion  that  Calvin  has  never  been  called  a heretic  except  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  his  exegetical 
merits  are  as  great  as  Mr.  Perowne — with  some  look,  we  must  say, 
of  overstrained  eulogy — declares  them  to  be.  The  samples  which 
he  gives  seem  generally  to  be  of  no  great  interest,  marked  by  a 
kind  of  correct  dryness ; but  the  value  of  a clear  and  comprehen- 
sive exposition  is  not  easily  judged  of  by  samples.  But,  though 
Mr.  Perowne  appeals  to  Calvin  as  an  example  and  justification  of 
boldness  and  freedom  ox  exposition  which  would  now  be  condemned 
by  many  as  rationalistic,  there  is  a certain  awe  of  the  doctrinal 
theories  of  which  Calvin  was  the  great  propounder,  and  a deference 
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to  the  traditionary  religious  views  and  language  which  have  grown 
up  from  them,  visibly  alfectiug  Mr.  Perowue’s  manner  of  writing. 
Idio  Psalms  do  not  easily  square  with  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
human  nature ; and  if  a man  feels  himself  bound  to  harmonize 
the  popular  commonplaces  against  self-righteousness  and  legality 
with  the  language  of  the  Psalms  about  inuocency  and  the  value  of 
the  law,  he  must  be  a great  master  of  wide  and  comprehensive 
principles,  or  his  work  will  be  but  a bungle.  Mr.  Perowne  gives 
himself  more  freedom,  and  speaks  more  to  the  purpose,  in  what  he 
says  of  the  knowledge  of  a future  life,  and  the  manner  of  viewing 
the  “ imprecations  ” in  the  Psalms ; but  in  the  great  problem  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Psalms — namely,  their  prophetic  and  Messianic 
character — his  explanations,  though  he  has  tauen  a good  deal  of 
trouble  about  them,  fail  to  satisfy.  Between  the  two  broad  views 
on  the  subject — one  that  the  Psalms,  or  a certain  number  of  them, 
besides  being  the  voice  of  man,  were  really  and  in  their  primary  and 
essential  character  the  voice  of  God,  having  his  distinct  pur- 
pose {lud  aim  in  the  words  used — the  other,  that  they  were  simply 
human  words,  spoken  solely  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  used  them — there  are  undoubtedly  intermediate  positions 
to  be  found ; but  they  are  difficult  to  define  and  make  clear,  and 
as  difficult  to  prove  and  to  reconcile  with  other  things  as  the  posi- 
tions on  either  side  of  them.  Mr.  Perowne  has  taken  up  one  of 
these  intermediate  positions,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
just  as  hard  to  defend  and  justify  as  the  wider  or  narrower 
theories  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a substitute.  The  Messianic 
Psalms  are  so,  Mr.  Perowne  says,  not  by  direct  and  primary  inten- 
tion and  application,  but  because  they,  like  everything  else  in 
Jewish  history,  are  typical;  and  thus  he  considers  that  he  gets 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  a forced  explanation  of  inapplicable  and  un- 
Messianic  portions  of  them.  It  does  not  strike  him  that  the 
difficulty  is  transferred  to  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  appeal  to  the  Psalms  as  definitely  and  intentionally  pro- 
phetic, and  which  it  is  equally  forced  to  explain  as  meaning  only 
that  they  are  typical.  Great  problems  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
partial  and  limited  attempts  to  give  a new  aspect  to  some  separate 
points  of  detail. 

On  points  of  criticism,  such  as  those  referring  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Psalms,  Mr.  Perowne  is  not  afraid  of  looking  into  arguments 
for  himself,  though  for  the  most  part  he  assents  to  the  received 
views.  He  might  perhaps  have  stated  more  emphatically  how 
very  insufficient  are  the  grounds  within  our  reach  for  any  trust- 
worthy discussion  of  them,  and  have  illustrated  it  from  Ewald’s 
arbitrary  guess-work  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  Psalter.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Perowne  has  collected  for  English  readers  a mass 
of  information  not  otherwise  within  their  reach,  and  has  done  his 
work  with  scholarlike  conscientiousness  and  care.  As  an  anno- 
tator, he  is  accurate  and  useful ; but  he  is  very  far  from  supplying 
to  our  own  generation  the  place  of  those  despised  and  neglected 
writers  who,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  depth  and  beauty  of 
thought,  though  with  such  boundless  exti’avagance,  drew  from 
their  own  experience  and  faith,  from  their  own  temptations  and 
sorrows  and  hopes,  from  their  own  searchings  and  longings  after 
the  Invisible  Perfection,  illustrations,  for  their  own  time,  of  their 
ancient  and  mysterious  Prayerbook — “divina  ilia  humanm  spei 
eloquia.” 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  LUTETIA.* 

WHY  a serious  and  statistical  book  should  be  thus  named 
is  by  no  means  self-evident,  although  any  one  who  has  met 
with  other  productions  of  the  same  author,  and  who  possesses  the 
not  imcommon  amount  of  erudition  implied  by  the  knowledge  that 
“ Lutetia  Parisiorum  ” was  the  old  name  of  the  present  capital  of 
France,  may  form  a tolerably  fair  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  title. 
But  for  the  absence  of  any  intimation  that  the  materials  of  the 
work  have  appeared  in  print  before,  we  should  imagine  that  they 
had  already  seen  the  light  in  the  pages  of  All  the  Fern-  Round,  so 
exactly  do  the  chapters  now  before  us  resemble  those  very  readable 
papers  of  information-made-palatable  which  one  associates  with 
periodicals  of  that  class.  On  the  contrary,  however,  a imity  and 
a dignity  are  claimed  for  the  book  by  an  elaborate  and  eulogistic 
“ dedicatory  preface  ” to  the  Empress  of  the  French,  running  to 
the  length  of  four  pages  of  italic  type,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
learn  that  the  results  of  a serious  inquhy  into  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  Paris,  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1863,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volumes.  The  subject  is  a deeply  inter- 
esting one,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  has  put  together  a good  deal  of 
information  upon  it  which  is  not  generally  accessible.  His  method 
differs  in  several  respects,  and  not  for  the  bettfer,  from  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  his  survey  of  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor.  Such  investigations  may  be  conducted  from  a point 
of  view  within,  or  from  one  without,  the  object  investigated.  The 
great  value  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  examines 
povei-ty  and  labour  from  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside.  He  put 
himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  convict,  as  well  as  of  the 
prison-governor.  He  gives  us  biographies  as  well  as  statistics. 
Ml-.  Jen-old’s  information,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  most  part, 
though  not  entirely,  of  the  external  sort.  He  teUs  us  of  the 
“bureaux  de  bienfaisance,”  not  of  the  garrets  inhabited  by  the 
objects  of  their  bounty.  He  does  describe  the  gutters  and  dirty  chil- 
dren of  the  Rue  Tirechape,  but  he  does  not  enter  the  houses  which 
overhang  it  on  either  side.  Indeed  it  would  probably  be  almost 
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impossible  for  a foreigner  to  mix  intimately  enough  with  the  Pans 
poor  to  enhble  him  to  give  us  much  real  insight  into  their  feelings. 
Another  point  in  which  Mr.  Jerrold  falls  short  of  Mr.  Mayhew 
is  his  system.  In  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  the 
subjects  are  classified  in  a very  minute  manner.  Mr.  Jenold 
attempts  nothing  of  the  sort,  although  he  begins  his  first 
chapter  in  the  following  words ; — “ I purpose,  in  this  book,  to 
set  before  the  English  public  the  result  of  my  travels  among  the 
Poor,  the  Old,  and  the  Deserted  of  Paris.  I shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  a complete  account  of  the  suffering  classes  of  the 
French  capital.”  He  complains  that  ho  can  find  no  book  on  the 
working  classes  of  Paris  which  “ has  a beginning,  a middle,  and 
an  end  ” ; but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  supplied  the  deficiency. 
If,  however,  we  can  hardly  accept  his  production  as  an  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  we  may  yet  congratulate  the  author  on 
having  at  least  succeeded  in  his  secondary  wish,  to  “ make  his 
picture  acceptable  and  amusing,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  his  main 
and  serious  purpose.” 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  English  see  nothing  of  the  misery  of 
Paris,  though  it  is  hardly  fair  to  contrast  the  Quartier  St.  Honord, 
as  the  English  quarter  in  Paris,  with  Soho,  as  the  French  quarter 
in  London.  It  is  also  true  that  the  English,  in  general,  have  only 
the  most  misty  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  poor  are 
supported.  That  the  French,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  have  no 
poor-law,  is  hardly  a true  statement  of  the  case.  The  public 
charity  of  Paris  is  now  controlled  by  a Government  department, 
established  in  1801  and  perfected  in  1849,  which  is  the  consoli- 
dation of  various  ancient  institutions.  It  is  under  the  management 
of  a director-ill-chief,  and  spends  annually  about  one  million  ster- 
ling. Its  revenues  are  derived  from  four  main  sources — the  endow- 
ments of  hospitals,  charitable  collections,  a municipal  subvention, 
and  taxes  levied  upon  admissions  to  theatres.  There  is  a central 
office,  and  each  arrondissement  has  its  “bureau  de  bienfaisance,” 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  the  mayor  and  certain  adjoints 
and  administrators,  investigates  and  relieves  all  kinds  of  distress, 
and,  through  the  agency  of  a staff  of  surgeons,  lady  visitors,  and 
sisters  of  charity,  attends  to  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
The  system  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  (at  least  on  paper) 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  and  therefore  well  worth  the 
attention  of  London  philanthropists,  embodying  as  it  does  several 
features  of  schemes  which  have  been  recommended  and  partially 
adopted  amongst  ourselves.  Upon  some  notable  points  our  prac- 
tice and  that  of  the  French  are  opposed.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
massing  our  charities ; the  French  tendency  seems  to  be  to  sub- 
divide and  distribute  them.  The  experiment  has  recently  been 
tried  in  Pai-is  of  largely  attending  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  homes 
rather  than  in  hospital,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  saving  of 
expense.  But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  orphans  and  deserted  chil- 
dren that  this  tendency  is  most  striking.  In  England,  we  are 
accustomed  to  brigade  such  objects  of  our  bounty  in  asylums,  work- 
houses,  and  “institutions.”  The  French  system  is  to  scatter  them 
in  every  direction.  All  the  deserted  children  of  Paris  are 
planted  out  in  the  cottages  of  country  people,  and  so  in  early 
life  brought  under  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the  family.  A^ 
Mr.  Jerrold  truly  remarks : — “It  is  a question  of  drill  under  a 
Gothic  roof,  with  a number  for  a name ; or  a new  home  in  a way- 
side  cottage  and  free  labour  in  the  fields.”  The  State  will  relieve 
mothers  of  children  for  which  they  are  unable  to  provide.  They 
are  not  now  permitted  to  leave  the  children  at  the  turn-table  of 
the  asylum  without  any  questions  asked,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  superfluous  progeny.  The 
premium  offered  to  immorality  by  such  facilities  is  obvious ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jerrold  pleads  the  decrease  of  infanticide,  and 
that  the  children  become  honest  citizens,  and,  once  capable  of 
work,  give  the  State  no  more  trouble.  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
turn-tables,  deserted  children  are  less  numerous,  but  infanticide  has 
become  more  frequent. 

The  boulevardizing  of  Paris  has  of  course  caused  gTeat  misery  to 
the  poor.  Pestiferous  lanes  give  way  to  handsome  streets,  but  the 
lanes  that  remain  undemolished  become  more  pestiferous  than 
ever.  Nor  have  the  cites  in  which  it  was  at  one  time  projected  to 
lodge  the  working  population  of  Paris  succeeded  even  as  well  as 
model  lodging-houses  with  us.  Only  one  out  of  a number  of 
cites-ouvrieres  projected  by  the  late  French  Republic  was  ever 
built.  It  is  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  buildings  which  have 
risen,  through  the  muniffcence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  others, 
in  the  East  of  London,  but  it  has  turned  out  a failure.  Workmen 
will  not  sm-render  their  liberty,  even  to  seciu-e  health  and 
comfort.  They  obey  too  many  rules  imposed  by  their 
employers  and  by  the  police  in  the  daytime  willingly  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  code  of  a lodging-house  at  night. 
The  Citd  Napoliion  has  consequently  become  a series  of  work- 
shops. But  if  the  French  have  met  with  less  success  than  ourselves 
in  the  attempt  to  lodge  the  poor,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  the 
art  of  feeding  them.  In  Paris,  nothing  which  any  human  being 
can  by  the  aid  of  cookery  digest  is  ever  wasted,  and  the  very  poor- 
can  for  a few  sous  get  a nutritious  meal  at  several  gigantic 
restaurants,  which  all  the  while  bring  in  a handsome  profit  to  their 
proprietors.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  companies  and  capitalists 
wiU  some  day,  by  doing  things  on  a large  scale,  greatly  benefit  both 
the  poor  and  their  own  pui-ses.  The  difficulty  lies  in  persuading 
the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  such  schemes.  It  is  even  proposed 
to  relieve  the  Pai-isian  labouring  classes  of  the  rmwholesomeness 
and  discomfort  of  washing  their  linen  at  home,  by  establishments 
which  will  work  on  an  enormous  scale  and  with  wonderful 
cheapness. 
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The  “ loan  of  honour  ” is  perhaps  as  curious  as  any  of  the  devices 
for  the  relief  of  the  Paris  poor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jen-old.  Not  that 
Englishmen  are  less  honest  than  Frenchmen,  hut  there  is  a touch 
of  sentimentalism  in  the  arrangement  which  is  foreign  to  our  ideas. 
The  “ Prince  Imperial  Loan  Society  ” grants  loans  to  working  men 
upon  no  other  secm-ity  than  a good  character  and  a promise  to 
repay,  and  in  case  of  default  takes  no  legal  measures  to  recover  the 
debt.  Of  the  good  effect  of  these  efforts  to  enable  the  poor  to  assist 
themselves  there  can  he  no  question.  That  charity  pure  and 
simple  is  a palliative,  but  no  cure,  is  equally  certain.  “ The 
Bureau  of  Benevolence,”  says  Mr.  Jerrold,”  is  in  no  way  a remedial 
institution.  Its  operations  cannot  make  one  pauper  the  less.”  In 
point  of  fact  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Jerrold’s  own  showing,  that  its 
tendency  is  to  foster  pauperism,  and  herein  lies  the  answer  to  his 
strictures  upon  the  English  workhouse  as  compared  with  the 
French  bureau.  Society,  where  she  stands  upon  the  defensive 
against  further  accessions  of  claimants  on  its  bounty,  must  neces- 
sarily appear  cruel. 

In  sketching  the  condition  and  prospects  of  French  labour, 
hlr.  Jerrold,  over  and  above  the  results  of  his  own  visits  to  work- 
shops and  conversations  with  working  men,  derived  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Report  made  upon  their  respective  industries 
by  the  delegates  of  the  different  trades  who  were  sent  over  to  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1 862.  In  this  Report  we  have  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  working  classes  of  Paris  as  it  is 
rarely  possible  for  them  to  make.  All  the  trades  are  unanimous 
in  complaining  that  their  English  brethren  are  paid  at  rates  far 
above  the  French  average,  and  in  demanding,  as  the  cure  for  the 
evil,  the  right  of  combination  in  trades-unions.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  standing  grievance  of  the  French  workmen.  They  cannot 
combine  against  their  masters.  A strike  amongst  the  carpenters 
was  followed  by  the  prompt  imprisonment  of  2,000  men.  There 
are,  indeed,  trade-corporations,  but  they  can  meet  only  after  leave 
obtained  from,  and  under  supervision  of,  the  police,  which  checks  all 
discussion  about  the  rate  ot  wages.  Mr.  Jerrold  thinks  that  the 
Government  might  concede  the  liberty  of  discussion  and  combina- 
tion with  perfect  safety.  He  thinks  that  the  Paris  working 
classes  are  quite  tired  of  street  revolutions,  by  which  they  are  the 
first  to  suffer  and  the  last  to  profit  j that  they  would  probably 
form  many  fantastic  associations,  but  always  with  a keen  eye  for 
their  pecuniary  interests,  and  without  any  reference  to  politics. 
We  can  hardly  believe,  however,  that  the  ouvrier  is  as  yet  so 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  common  sense;  and  in  another 
page  Mr.  Jerrold  seems  to  say  that  the  Emperor  is  not  unwise 
in  keeping  in  a dependent  condition,  through  the  agency  of  prohi- 
bitory laws  and  State  assistance,  what  would  otherwise  be  a great 
and  turbulent  central  power,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  felt 
in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  French  workman  is  by  no 
means  a prosaic  character.  He  will  not  be  imprisoned  in  a cite, 
and  he  has  little  relish  for  a model  village.  The  Messrs.  Alex- 
andre, whose  harmoniums  are  so  well  known  in  England,  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  men,  but 
it  is  only  by  a sort  of  compulsion  that  they  can  get  them  to 
inhabit  the  rows  of  comfortable  cottages  which  they  have  built  at 
Ivry  for  their  rec^tion.  Another  piece  of  State  interference, 
against  which  the  French  mechanic  frets  continually,  is  the  /twei 
which  places  his  whole  career  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  He  also  strongly  dislikes  the  system  which  regulates 
mutual  benefit  societies.  They  are  either  under  the  patronage 
of  mayors  or  other  officials,  or  are  got  up  by  the  employers, 
who  compel  their  men  to  subscribe  while  in  their  service,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  resulting  benefit  if  they  should  be  discharged. 
Such  evils  as  these  may  be  cured  by  legislation ; but  the 
grievances  caused  by  excessive  competition  and  by  the  avarice  of 
middlemen  are  not  so  easily  remedied,  and  must  be  prescribed  for, 
if  at  all,  by  the  political  economy  of  the  future. 

Mr,  Jerrold  adds  to  his  pictures  of  the  charities  and  the  trades 
of  Paris  a very  interesting]  account  of  the  past  and  present 
organization  of  French  workmen  in  fraternities  and  associations. 
He  tells  us  of  the  factions  which  have  divided  these  associations, 
of  the  jealousies  between  the  apprentices  and  the  journeymen,  and 
of  the  “ Tour  of  France.”  A new  society,  now  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,  called  the  “Society  de  Bienfaisance  de  I’Union,”  is 
attempting  to  embrace  all  the  old  ones.  It  admits  workmen  of  all 
coimtries,  supplies  them  with  funds  to  go  in  search  of  labour,  and 
provides  against  sickness  and  old  age.  It  is,  moreover,  completely 
self-governed,  though  how  the  existence  of  such  a society  is  com- 
patible with  the  State  interference  in  such  matters  which  is  so 
much  complained  of,  Mr.  Jen’old  does  not  inform  us.  His  boob, 
in  fact,  though  not  without  interest  and  value,  is  rather  a series  of 
studies  upon  charity  and  labour  than  a philosophical,  or  even 
consistent,  treatise  upon  these  topics. 


STUBBS’  MEMOEIALS  OF  EICHAKD  THE  FIRST.* 

WE  rejoice  to  see  the  last  volume  of  the  Chronicles  and 
Memorials,  the  life  of  St.  Hugh  by  Mr.  Dimock,  followed 
immediately  by  a work  of  still  higher  importance  under  the 
editorship  of  a scholar  of  equal  eminence.  The  present  volume  is 
also  a good  augury  in  another  way.  It  iiot  only  shows  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  now  found  out  where  to  look  for  the 
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proper  men  for  his  work  ; it  shows  also  that  he  has  relaxed  a rule 
which  has  interfered  a good  deal  with  the  value  of  the  series.  We 
infer  from  this  volume,  as  well  as  from  the  Margam  and 
Annals  published  by  Mr.  Luard,  that  the  existence  of  a bad 
or  inaccessible  edition  is  no  longer  to  be  held  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  publication  of  a good  text  in  a convenient  form.  It  is  pos- 
sible, then,  that  some  day  some  competent  editor  may  be  set  to 
accomplish  a work  for  which  mediaeval  scholars  have  long  been 
sighing — the  publication  of  the  real  text  of  the  various  authors 
who  have  suffered  so  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Giles.  Thus  the 
last  two  or  three  publications  of  the  series  give  us  at  once  enjoy- 
ment for  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future.  The  Itinerary  of 
King  Richard  was  printed  in  Gale’s  collection,  and  a fragment  of 
it  had  already  been  printed  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  But 
everybody  has  not  got  Gale,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  has  made  use  of  a 
much  better  manuscript.  It  was  therefore  by  a perfectly  wise 
choice  that  this  important  piece  of  history  was  fixed  on  as  a part 
of  this  great  national  series.  That  series  improves  so  much  that 
we  do  not  despair  of  some  day  seeing  the  most  necessary  improve- 
ment of  all — a licence  to  the  editors  freely  to  illustrate  their  text 
by  footnotes.  With  such  editors  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
lately  employed  there  is  no  fear  of  the  privilege  being  abused,  and 
those  who  are  likely  to  abuse  it  ought  not  to  be  appointed 
editors. 

The  mischief  of  the  present  rule  is  most  clearly  seen  with  the 
best  editors.  The  necessity  of  saying  all  that  they  have  to  say  in 
their  Introductions  goes  a long  way  to  spoil  their  Introductions  iii 
point  of  form.  Mr.  Stubbs  and  several  of  his  colleagues  are  per- 
fectly fit  to  write  formal  histories  of  the  several  periods  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  The  narrow  restrictions  laid  upon  them  with 
regard  to  notes,  and  the  seemingly  boundless  liberty  gvanted  them 
with  regard  to  Introductions,  naturally  tempt  them  to  turn  the 
Introduction  into  something  approaching  to  a history.  And  yet  a 
complete  and  formal  history  it  cannot  be.  Something  is  produced 
which  is  much  more  than  an  Introduction,  and  yet  is  not 
altogether  a history.  Largely  as  the  writer  may  enter  upon 
general  historical  dissertations,  the  notice  of  the  original 
author,  his  work,  and  his  manuscripts,  still  remains  the  proper 
object  of  the  preface,  and  any  general  disquisition,  how- 
ever extensive,  is  really  nothing  but  a digression.  Mr.  Stubbs’ 
Introduction  is,  as  we  might  have  expected  beforehand,  an 
historical  monograph  of  first-rate  merit.  He  discusses  the  cha- 
racter, the  reign,  and  the  age  of  Richard  the  First  with  his 
characteristic  union  of  profound  learning  with  thoughtful  and 
sober  criticism.  The  Essay  is  a really  important  contribution  to 
historical  literature.  Still  it  suffers  from  being  what,  in  its  posi- 
tion, it  cannot  help  being — something  more  than  an  Introduction 
and  something  less  than  a history.  Considering  its  length  and  the 
variety  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  it  fairly  wants  a division  into 
chapters  and  all  the  other  appliances  of  a regular  book.  A marginal 
analysis  has  been  already  given  by  some  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s  pre- 
decessors, and  it  seems  to  us  a little  strange  that  he  did  not  think 
of  following  so  good  an  example. 

Mr.  Stubbs’  Introduction  is  mainly  devoted  to  three  subjects — a 
personal  portrait  of  King  Richard  himself,  an  examination  of  the 
authorities  for  his  reign  and  especially  an  inquiiy  into  the  author- 
ship of  the  particular  work  now  edited,  and  lastly  a general 
view  of  the  Crusade  in  which  Richard  was  concerned  and 
of  the  state  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  The 
second  of  these  heads  is  of  course  the  real  preface  to  the  book ; 
the  first  and  third  are  the  result  of  the  prohibition  of  notes.  All 
that  the  editor  has  to  say  he  has  to  put  in  his  Preface ; and  this,  in 
the  hands  of  such  a scholar  as  Mr.  Stubb.s,  grows  into  something 
so  like  a regular  history  that  we  begin  to  complain  that  it  is  not 
one.  An  annotated  edition  ox  the  Itinerarium  and  a complete 
history  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  would  be  the  right 
thing.  The  arrangements  of  the  series  allow  of  neither,  but  they 
allow  of  so  near  an  approach  to  both  as  only  to  excite  our  desires 
more  keenly. 

To  follow  Mr.  Stubbs  through  his  three  heads — he  makes  no 
attempt  at  all  to  “ rehabilitate  ” Richard,  to  set  him  up  as  a fault- 
less hero  or  indeed  as  in  any  sense  a good  King  or  a good  man. 
Still  he  judges  him  somewhat  more  favourably  than  he  has  com- 
monly been  judged  of  late.  In  this  he  is  probably  right.  The 
common  story-books  had  so  absurdly  made  him  into  a national 
hero  that  a reaction  depreciating  him  below  his  real  place 
could  not  be  helped.  It  was  intolerable  that  we  should  be  taught 
to  glory  in  a prince  who  had  not  an  English  word  or  an  English 
thought  in  his  head,  who  was  hardly  ever  in  England,  and  was 
scarcely  known  to  Englishmen  except  as  the  ever-active  exactor  of 
their  money,  while  the  founder  of  our  liberties  was  decried  as  a 
rebel,  and  the  refounder  01  our  law  as  an  unprincipled  aggressor. 
No  wonder  if  Richard  was  sometimes  drag’ged  down  to  the  level 
of  William  Rufus.  Mr.  Stubbs  can  look  at  him  more  calmly. 
From  the  impression  which  he  made  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
from  some  undoubted  acts  ox  his  life,  it  is  plain  that,  amid  all  his 
vices  and  crimes,  there  was  something  in  him  of  a nobler  kind, 
something  nobler,  it  may  be,  than  in  most  of  his  race.  Mr.  Stubjxs 
has  done  specially  good  service  in  this  way  by  his  comparison  of 
the  view  taken  of  Richard  by  French  and  German  writers  and  by 
those  who  wrote  within  his  own  dominions : — 

The  descriptions  given  by  the  French  and  Gennan  writers  are  frequently 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  are  based  upon  proofs  that  will  not  bear 
historical  inquiry  ; but  they  are  rather  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations 
of  existing  facts,  than  accusations  altogetlier  false.  There  is  indeed  a con- 
trast between  the  writers  of  the  two  nations  that  is  of  some  interest  and  im- 
portance as  illustrating  the  som-ce  and  growth  of  national  prejudice,  while  at 
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the  same  time  it  vouches  for  tlieir  own  sincerity.  Tlie  Gennan  historians 
describe  Richard  as  a monster  of  pride  and  arrogance,  the  French  as  tlie 
most  perfidious  of  men.  But  the  Germans  have  envenomed  their  calumny 
with  a hatred  that  is  absent  altogetlicr  from  the  Frcncli  historians ; and 
what  is  more  to  tiie  point,  they  look  upon  him  as  an  Englishman  and  involve 
his  country  in  his  condemnation. 

Mr.  Stubbs  goes  on  to  point  out  tbat  -with  the  Gennan  historians, 
writing  either  in  the  Imperial  or  in  the  Austrian  interest,  England 
was  already  unpopular  on  account  of  the  alliance  between  Henry 
the  Second  and  the  defeated  party  of  the  Welfs.  The  conduct 
of  Richard  in  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine  increased  this 
hostile  feeling,  and  it  naturally  extended  to  England  as  well  as  to 
the  King  of  England.  To  the  French  writers  on  the  other  hand 
he  appears,  not  as  a foreign  King  giving  grounds  for  national  hos- 
tility, but  as  a perfidious  and  rebellious  vassal  of  the  French  King. 
He  was  the  opponent  of  Philip,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
creation  of  a Parisian  and  Capetian  France.  But  how  did 
he  seem  to  Englishmen  ? In  his  acts,  as  we  read  them, 
we  simply  see  an  alien  oppressor  who  used  his  island  King- 
dom as  a mere  storehouse  of  men  and  money  for  objects  in  which 
it  had  no  concern.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  those  who  must  have 
actually  suffered  from  his  misgovernment  saw  in  him  something- 
more  than  this.  There  must  have  been  some  good  thing  in  the 
man  whom  St.  Hugh,  while  rebuking  his  sins,  still  loved  so 
dearly.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Stubbs  : — 

Richard  has  suffered  hardly  less  from  the  exaggerated  praise  of  English 
writers,  who,  while  they  have  honestly  recorded  the  crimes  and  excesses 
which  on  tlie  face  of  it  refute  their  views  of  his  general  eharacter,  seem  to 
have  thought  it  possible  to  show  that,  although  iu  ever_v  relation  of  life  he 
was  found  grievously  wanting,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a great  and  glorious 
king,  to  be  defended  against  the  calumnies  of  all  the  world.  Those  of  them 
who  lived  under  John  may  be  excused  for  taking  a flattering  view  of  the 
past  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  and  disgraceful  present.  Those  who 
remembered  his  father’s  government  wondered,  but  could  not  deny,  that  the 
foolish  people  bore  Richard’s  scorpions  more  willingly  than  they  had  done 
his  father’s  rods.  A bad  son,  a bad  husband,  a selfish  ruler,  and  a vicious  man, 
he  yet  possessed  some  qualities  which  the  men  of  the  time  accepted  as  better 
than  the  wicked  wisdom  of  his  father,  and  which  made  his  tyranny  less  in- 
tolerable than  his  brother’s  weakness ; besides  that,  his  glory  and  renown 
reached  thousands  of  homes  too  humble  to  suffer  from  his  exactions  ; he 
himself,  with  his  oppressive  hirelings,  was  far  away  from  England,  but  fame 
had  its  myriad  tongues.  With  John  there  was  no  glorj--,  and  not  even  the 
enchantment  of  distance  to  modify  the  bitter  sense  of  national  shame  and 
personal  suffering.  Surely  the  historians  were  not  so  very  far  wrong,  as 
modem  thinkers,  judging  on  high  moral  principles,  might  suppose.  Judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  time,  he  was  acquitted  of  much  for 
which  we  must  condemn  him  ; judged  by  that  of  ours,  he  carries  with  him 
in  his  condemnation  the  age  that  tolerated  or  admired  him.  Still  there  were 
a few  redeeming  points  in  him  that  should  mitigate  the  censure  of  the 
moralist,  and  may  force  him  to  grant  that  in  a better  age  Richard  might 
have  been  a better  and  as  great  a man. 

The  -whole  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  portrait  of  Richard,  strengthened  as  it 
is  by  constant  references  to  his  original  authorities,  deserves  most 
attentive  study..  He  -winds  up  with  an  ingenious  comparison 
between  Richard  and  his  gveat  adversary  Saladin,  the  last  sen- 
tence of  which  however  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand : — 

Saladin  was  a good  heathen,  Richard  a bad  Christian  ; set  side  by  side 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  ; judged  each  by  his  own  standard 
there  is  very  much.  Coidd  they  have  changed  faith  and  place,  Saladin  would 
have  made  a better  Christian  than  Richard,  and  Richard,  perhaps,  no  worse 
heathen  than  Saladin  ; but  Saladin’s  possible  Christianity  would  have  been 
as  far  above  his  actual  heathenism  as  Richard’s  possible  heathenism  would 
have  been  above  his  actual  Christianity . 

To  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties,  is  it  not  rather  hard  measure 
to  call  a devout  Mahometan  a “ heathen  ” ? It  is  undoubtedly 
the  language  of  Richard’s  age,  but  surely  it  expresses  nothing  but 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  that  age. 

Having  discussed  the  character  of  Richard,  Mr.  Stubbs  goes  on 
to  examine  into  the  nature  and  the  authorship  of  the  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  his  reign  which  the  present  volume 
contains.  In  so  doing,  he  gives  a general  sketch  of  all  the  con- 
temporary writers  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their 
labours  were,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  freely  made  use  of  by 
those  who  came  after  them.  The  Itinei-arium  itself  differs  con- 
siderably from  an  ordinary  chronicle.  It  is  devoted  to  a single 
great  subject,  and  is  in  fact  what  in  modern  language  is  called  a 
monograph.  As  Mr.  Stubbs  says : — 

As  an  elaborate  attempt  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  most  important  features 
of  Richard’s  personal  history  in  the  greatest  of  his  wars,  the  present  work 
difl'ers  from  all  the  rest,  and  so  far  at  least  possesses  the  unity  and  concen- 
trated interest  that  are  commonly  looked  for  in  an  epic  poem.  Yet  when 
it  was  written  it  was  but  one  of  many  attempts  to  depict  the  subject  in  the 
same  way.  Literary  history  has  preserved  the  names  Ox  several  other  writers 
whose  works  have  not  come  down  to  us,  who  described  in  separate  books  the 
adventures  of  Richard. 

Mr.  Stubbs  discusses  at  length  the  claims  of  several  -svriters  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book,  especially  that  of  Geoffrey  Vinsauf,  a noted 
scholar  of  the  time,  in  whose  name  it  was  published  by  Gale,  and 
to  whom  it  is  actually  attributed  in  one  of  the  contemporary  MSS. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Trivet, 
decides  in  favour  of  Richard,  Canon,  and  afterwards  Prior,  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  London.  He  is  called  Ricardus  de  Templo,  and 
had  therefore  probably  been  a member  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
either  as  a knight  or  as  a chaplain.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  prepared  with 
examples  of  Knights  of  the  military  orders  growing-  even  into 
Bishops ; he  is  prepared  also  with  instances  of  the  contemporary 
use  of  De  Temjilo  or  Temple  as  a family  name  ; but  on  the  whole 
he  decides  in  favour  of  Richard’s  position  as  one  of  the  clerical 
members  of  the  order.  He  also  discusses  at  length  an  as- 

sertion that  the  book  is  merely  a translation  from  the  French 


made  by  the  direction  of  Prior  Richard.  Among  other  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  view,  there  is  no  extant  French  prose 
so  early  as  the  Itinerai-ium,  which  comes  even  before 
Geoffrey  of  Villehardouin.  This,  however,  would  be  no  conclusive 
argument.  Mr.  Stubbs  relies  more  on  the  mass  of  quotations  and 
allusions  from  Scripture,  classical  writers,  and  books  of  civil  and 
canon  law.  These,  we  need  not  say,  are  exactly  in  the  vein 
of  an  original  Latin  writer  of  the  time,  while  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  earliest  French  prose.  We  should  hardly  be 
satisfied  by  this  argument  alone.  The  earliest  extant  writers — or 
rather  dictators  — of  French  prose  were  laymen  and  soldiers, 
and,  because  they  did  not  cram  their  books  with  scriptural  or 
classical  allusions,  it  does  not  follow  that  a learned  clerk  like 
Prior  Richard  might  not  do  so.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Stubbs 
makes  out  his  case  most  ingeniously  find  convincingly  from  the 
particular  kind  of  quotations  employed.  He  argues  that,  where 
classical  writers  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  without  any  reference  or 
any  hint  that  the  words  are  a quotation,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
a translator  could  uniformly  “ translate  the  words  of  his  French 
original  into  the  very  words  of  Lucan,  Virgil,  Ovid,  or  Statius.” 
Again,  with  the  Scriptural  quotations,  many  are  inaccurately  given, 
many  are  mere  allusions  and  adaptations.  Mr.  Stubbs  argues  that 
a translator,  if  he  recognised  these  passages  as  quotations,  would 
have  referred  to  his  Latin  text  and  given  them  more  accurately  ; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  so  recognise  them,  it  is  impossible  that  his 
translation  from  the  French  should  so  constantly  fall  into  the  exact 
words  of  the  Vulgate.  There  are  again  many  passages  containing  a 
play  on  words  in  Latin  which  cannot  be  rendered  into  French,  and 
others  where  the  writer  falls  into  rhythm  or  into  actual  Latin 
verse.  All  these  seem  sure  signs  of  an  original  work.  The  only 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Stubbs  admits  it  to  have  possibly  been  a trans- 
lation is  that  the  author  may  have  taken  down  rough  notes  at  the 
time  in  French  and  have  afterwards  worked  them  up  into  a more 
elaborate  Latin  composition.  This  is  likely  enough;  but  this 
would  not  be  a translation  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
would  it  in  any  way  lessen  the  author’s  claim  to  be  looked  on  as 
an  original  -writer. 

The  book  which  the  present  Editor  thus  claims,  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  as  the  work  of  Prior  Richard, 
was  well  known  and  esteemed  from  his  o-wn  time  on- 
wards. Giraldus,  an  elder  contemporary,  quotes  it  familiarly,  and 
the  author,  as  we  have  seen,  is  quoted  by  name  by  Nicholas 
Trivet,  through  whom  he  has  furnished  materials  to  Thomas 
Walsingham  and  other  writers  of  his  class.  It  is  a detailed  and 
very  vigorous  account  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  voyage  of  Richard 
and  of  his  campaigns  in  Palestine,  prefaced  by  a narrative  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Crusade,  beginning  in  1187,  and  con- 
tinued by  a short  account  of  Richard’s  reign  down  to  his  death. 
Of  its  style  Mr.  Stubbs,  after  quoting  some  of  the  praises  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  remarks  as  follows  : — 

The  classical  scholar  will  perhaps  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  recognise  this ; 
but  any  one  acquainted,  even  in  a small  degree,  with  mediaeval  Latin,  will 
allow  that  there  is  a command  of  language,  an  extent  of  vocabulary,  a regard 
for  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  even  a sonorous  rhythm  about  the  style, 
that  are  wanting  in  books  of  a higher  character  and  greater  value.  It  is 
free,  for  the  most  part,  from  false  antitheses  and  foolish  plays  upon  words. 
There  are  a few  anacoluthons,  but  not  many  ; it  has  been  too  often  revised 
to  admit  such  faults.  It  does,  in  fact,  represent  the  application  to  a secular 
or  only  remotely  religious  subject,  of  the  enthusiastic  fervour  which  gives 
the  charm  to  the  better  specimens  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  It  has  their 
faults ; it  is.  verbose,  sometimes  prosy,  sometimes  bombastic  ; but  often 
graphic,  and  very  seldom  indeed  unreal.  Compared  with  William  of  New- 
burgh, the  author  appears  at  a disadvantage  ; the  work  of  that  writer  is 
superior  both  in  style  and  character.  Compared  with  Matthew  Paris  and 
the  monastic  annalists,  it  is  as  much  superior  in  style  as  inferior  in  matter 
and  method.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  while  reading  it  that  the  author 
wrote  an  epic  on  the  same  subject,  and  not  to  suspect  that  the  association  had 
something  to  do  with  the  form  that  the  work  has  taken.  It  has,  as  it  stands, 
most  of  the  requisites  of  a good  epic. 

Tbe  scbolai'sbip  oi  an  Editor  of  this  series  is  perhaps  nowhere 
better  tested  than  by  his  Glossary.  We  suppose  that  an  Editor  puts 
in  his  Glossary  those  words  which  puzzled  himself,  or  at  any 
rate  those  which  struck  him  as  at  all  odd  ®r  unusual.  His  choice 
thus  gives  us  a very  good  measure  of  the  state  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. We  know  what  to  think  of  an  Editor  who  stops  to  inter- 
pret “ Papa  ” or  “ Archidiaconus,”  or  a ceremony  which  he  is 
himself  pleased  to  call  “ Baptismiun.”  Mr.  Stubbs,  on  the  othei- 
hand,  like  other  good  Editors,  explains  only  those  words  which 
really  want  explanation.  A man  is  not  bound  to  know  by  the 
light  of  nature  that  “ Cincenella  ” means  a mosquito,  or  that 
“ Cogga  ” and  “ Esnecka  ” mean  particular  sorts  of  transport- 
ships.  Wlien  Mr.  Stubbs  inserts  so  common  a word  as  “ Athleta,” 
he  gives  his  reason,  because  of  its  odd  spelling  in  the  MSS.,  Alleta. 
He  compares,  appositely  enough,  Ennicus,  Leviannifletia,  and 
Belleem  for  Ethnicus,  Leviathanigena,  and  Bethlehem.  He  quotes 
another  form,  Adleta,  with  which  he  might  have  compared  Bedlam. 
But  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  remark,  “the  double  letter  being 
equivalent  to  t!d,  as  in  Welsh.  The  Welsh  ll  is  not  t/tf,  but  hi,  a 
sound  common  enough  in  Old-English,  though  it  has  dropped  out  of 
the  modern  language.  Again,  we  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Stubbs 
that  Proretha — “ Venetus  proretha  ” in  Frederick’s  reckoning  up 
of  the  powers  of  the  West — is  “possibly  for  Pirata.”  Surely  it 
is  the  Greek  TrpujpdTtig,  of  which  irpwpiiTiig  is  a conceivable  form. 

We  have  no  space  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Stubbs’  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Palestine  under  the  Franks,  for  it  amounts  to 
nothing  less.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  so  complete 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  time  in  English.  Mr.  Stubbs  through- 
out tmites  two  qualifications  which  among  some  searchers  into 
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antiquity  are  divorced.  He  not  only  has  read  everything  bearing 
upon  his  subject,  but  he  can  make  use  of  everything  that  he  haS 
read. 

As  an  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  Mr.  Stubbs  has  printed  a 
Latin  tract,  “ Osbernus  de  Expugnatione  Lyxbonensi,”  giving  an 
account  of  the  taking  of  Lisbon  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  second 
Crusade,  and  a Greek  one,  “ Neophytus  de  Calamitatibus  Cypri.” 
It  is  worth  notice  that  this  writer  calls  England  ’lyKXtrippa,  as  if 
he  had  only  heard  of  it  from  Italians.  [Why,  by  the  way,  does 
Mr.  Stubbs  translate  rroppM  rtji;  'PwpavlaQ  ^‘beyond  the  land  of  the 
Homans  ” .P]  When  he  wants  a Gentile  name,  he  is  a good  deal 
puzzled ; fii'st  he  gives  us  a vk(poq  ‘lyKXivotv  and  then  calls  Richard 
an  ‘lyKXirip. 

One  passage  only  will  we  quote  from  Mr.  Stubbs’  general  sum- 
mary of  the  Crusading  history : — 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  did  not  immediately  result  from  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem ; it  had  to  he  occupied  city  by  city,  and  when  so  occupied  to  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  erection  throughout  its  extent  of  a system  of  strong 
forts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  a united  resistance, 
such  a tenure  would  have  been  impossible.  How  wonderful  it  was  that  the 
kingdom  lasted  so  long  as  it  did,  appears  from  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
fabric,  raised  with  such  pains,  fell  before  Saladir  .ifter  the  battle  of  Hittin. 
One  victory  then  decided  the  fate  of  the  colonv , Out  it  was  almost  the  only 
regular  victory  which  the  Saracens  gained  during  the  centurj'.  They  could 
occasionally  by  oveiyiowering  numbers  or  by  suipirise  humble  and  disperse 
the  Frank  armies ; but  it  almost  seems  that  a consciousness  of  their 
inability  to  fight  a pitched  battle  with  any  chance  of  victory  was,  as  much 
as  their  disunited  and  disorganized  condition,  the  reason  why  they  preferred 
an  inch  by  inch  defence  of  their  strongholds. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  BEETHOVEN.* 

The  lives  of  musicians  foi'ui  a remarkable  contrast,  in  their 
wealth  of  interest  and  anecdote,  to  the  tamer  lives  of  poets 
and  men  of  letters,  but  musicians  have  hardly  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  biographers  than  the  poets  and  men  of  letters.  There 
seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  wilting  the  life  of  a great  composer. 
The  one  is  to  give  a classified  catalogue  of  his  works,  the  other  to 
describe  them  by  means  of  rhapsodies.  The  man  himself  retires 
with  becoming  modesty  into  the  backgroimd  that  the  lives  of  his 
operas,  oratorios,  or  symphonies  may  be  told  in  the  fullest  detail. 
A quotation  of  a few  bars  to  give  an  idea  of  a sonata,  or  a 
dithyramb  about  Poland  to  describe  a piece  of  Chopin,  is  perhaps 
an  equally  fatal  symptom  of  musical  biography.  Or  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  life  falls  into  the  hands  of  a man  who  knows 
nothing  about  music,  and  then,  instead  of  having  the  music  with- 
out the  composer,  we  have  the  composer  without  the  music.  A 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  writing  was  furnished  by  a 
catchpenny  French  Life  of  Rossini,  in  which  we  found  that  Rossini 
had  not  the  feu  celeste,  because  he  went  to  market  and  bargained 
for  asparagus.  Herr  Nohl,  who  has  published  the  first  volume  of 
a life  of  Beethoven,  is  an  improvement  on  his  predecessors,  and 
none  of  these  remarks  apply  to  him.  We  shall  have  fault  enough 
to  find  with  him  presently,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  include 
him  in  censures  which  he  does  not  deserve.  He  has  some 
better  idea  of  the  duty  of  a biographer  5 he  attempts  to  tell 
the  life  of  Beethoven  both  as  man  and  as  musician,  and  sensibly 
relegates  the  analysis  of  his  works  to  a supplementary  volume. 
But  what  we  have  to  object  to  him  is,  that  he  is  diffuse  beyond 
measui’e.  This  first  volume  of  436  pages  takes  us  over  twenty- 
two  years  of  Beethoven’s  life,  and  the  twenty-two  years  which  were 
by  far  the  least  eventful.  These  436  pages  tell  us  only  thatBeet- 
hoven  was  born,  was  educated,  or  rather  taught  music,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  father,  was  made  Court  organist  at  Bonn,  went  to 
Vienna  and  met  Mozart,  returned  to  Bonn  and  gave  lessons  to 
support  his  familj'',  and  then  went  back  again  to  Vienna.  That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  incidents  of  the  book ; none  of  them 
require  length  or  fulness  of  statement,  and  we  should  have 
thought  40  pages  a fair  allowance  of  space  for  them.  But  Herr 
Nohl  has  woven  them  in  with  undigested  masses  of  extraneous 
material,  part  of  which  only  has  a faint  bearing  on  the  life  of 
Beethoven.  His  birth  at  Bonn  serves  to  introduce  a long  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  Rhinelanders  and  Westphalians.  His 
specifisches  DeutscWium,  a quality  common  to  all  German  heroes, 
brings  in  an  account  of  the  German  character.  A slight  hint  that 
Beethoven  took  an  interest  in  politics  j ustifies  a chapter  on  the  ancien 
regime,  and  another  on  the  Revolution ; his  journey  to  Vienna 
leads  us  to  an  account  of  music  in  Austria ; and  thus — with  histories 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  during  whose  reign  Beethoven  was 
born,  and  of  the  Elector  under  whom  he  passed  his  youth,  with 
catalogues  of  the  musicians  and  men  of  letters  who  preceded  or 
flourished  contemporaneously  with  him,  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  and  theatre  at  Bonn,  and  of  the  repertory  of  the  theatre — 
we  find  ourselves  rather  confused  and  weary  at  the  end  of  347 
pages  of  text,  with  about  90  pages  of  notes  to  follow.  It  is  almost 
a question  if  these  notes  are  not  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book,  as  most  of  the  anecdotes  are  contained  in  them  ; and  Herr 
Nohl  has  followed  to  some  extent  the  example  set  by  Mathias 
in  his  Pursuits  of  Literature,  in  supplementing  a thin  text  with 
bulky  notes  and  illustrations. 

Tbe  actual  thread  of  Beethoven  on  which  all  these  pearls  of 
Herr  Nohl ’s  own  composition  are  strung,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
unravelled  from  among  the  dissertations  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is-much  as  follows.  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was  born  on  December 
17,  1770,  at  No.  515  (Jiinterhaus')  Bonngasse,  Bonn.  Our  coun- 
trymen who  visit  Bonn  seldom  fail  to  follow  the  direction  of  their 
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guidebook,  and  stand  before  the  house  in  the  Rheingasse  which 
bears  a delusive  tablet  setting  forth  that  Beethoven  was  born  in  it. 
Herr  Nohl  shows  that  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  Beethoven’s 
birth  that  his  family  moved  into  the  Rheingasse.  The  street  in 
which  he  was  really  born  was  at  the  time  a musical  colony.  His 
grandfather,  Capellmeister  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  lived  oppo- 
site; his  father.  Court  Tenor  with  a salary  of  nearly  30?.  a year, 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  hinterhaus  aforesaid  on  his  marriage ; 
and  chamber  musicians,  singers,  violinists,  hornists,  whose  names 
are  all  given  by  Herr  Nohl,  lived  in  the  adjoining  houses. 
Beethoven,  whose  latter  years  were  rendered  miserable  by  a 
nephew,  began  life  as  a martyr  to  his  father.  The  Court  Tenor, 
with  a salary  of  nearly  30^.  a year,  was  given  to  drink,  had  a 
family  which  he  could  scarcely  maintain,  and,  finding  that  his  son 
showed  an  early  taste  for  music,  insisted  on  making  him  an  infant 
phenomenon.  The  boy  was  often  seen  sitting  on  a bench,  crying  over 
his  task;  all  remonstrances  of  the  neighbours  were  thrown  away; 
the  father  dragged  his  son  to  the  piano  and  kept  him  there  hy  con- 
stant applications  on  the  ear,  which,  as  one  of  the  seats  of  musical 
aptitude,  was  no  doubt  in  want  of  such  peculiar  training.  The 
future  composer  had  that  desire  of  idleness  and  play  with  others  of 
his  own  age  which  is  most  natural  to  a boy,  be  he  a genius  or  not ; 
but  the  father’s  object  was  to  create  a musical  prodigy,  and  the 
only  play  he  allowed  was  the  piano  or  the  violin.  At  the  same 
time,  all  other  branches  of  education  were  neglected.  Arithmetic, 
which  is  so  closely  akin  to  the  scientific  part  of  music,  and  in  which 
Mozart  especially  excelled,  never  came  home  to  Beethoven.  In  later 
years  he  used  to  make  long  accounts  on  his  window-shutters,  using 
lines  of  2’s  some  yards  in  length  to  find  out  how  much  twice  fifty 
made ; and  his  calculations  of  how  many  florins  went  to  one  himdred 
ducats  occupied  several  shutters  in  his  home  near  Vienna.  Some 
collector  has  an  autograph  of  Beethoven’s,  with  corrections  by  a 
tradesman.  Beethoven  ordered  his  cook  to  buy  a number  of  little 
things  which  he  wrote  down  on  a paper  with  the  prices  attached, 
and  the  total  added  up  below ; but  the  tradesman  at  whose  shop 
the  things  were  bought  found  mistakes  in  the  summing  up,  and 
corrected  them,  not  without  some  severe  reflections,  we  may  sup- 
ose,  on  the  great  composer’s  ignorance  of  what  every  schoolboy 
new.  During  his  first  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1792,  Beethoven  noted 
dovm  in  his  diaiy  an  elementary  work  on  mercantile  reckoning, 
apparently  with  a view  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  But  this  was 
not  his  only  weak  point.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  Latin  that,  in 
composing  masses,  he  always  got  some  other  hand  to  write  down 
the  literal  translation  of  the  words.  Yet  his  progress  in  music  made 
full  amends  to  his  father,  and  went  on  more  rapidly  as  well  as  more 
agreeably  when  the  task  of  education  was  transferred  to  teachers. 
The  first  public  mention  of  Beethoven  as  a performer  is  in  a 
musical  report  of  1783,  when  he  was  thirteen,  though  the  report 
speaks  of  him  as  eleven.  In  the  same  year  he  published  three 
sonatas  which  his  father  made  him  compose ; they  were  adver- 
tised as  an  admirable  composition  of  a young  genius  of  eleven, 
and  were  dedicated  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  words  of  most 
astonishing  bombast.  Herr  Nohl  conjectures  that  the  dedication 
was  written  for  Beethoven  by  his  then  master,  who  was  rather 
given  to  such  flights  of  rhetoric.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  the  desired  effect  on  the  Elector,  as  Beethoven  applied 
next  year  for  a place  as  Court  organist,  and  was  unsuccessful. 

However,  the  father  had  gained  his  end — his  son  was  a prodigy ; 
and  in  1785,  after  the  accession  of  a new  Elector,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Court  organist  was  granted.  This  new  Elector  was  an 
active  patron  of  all  intellectual  piu'suits.  Maximilian  Francis, 
son  of  Maria  Theresa  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Bishopric  of  Cologne  in  1784.  His  religious  zeal 
was  perhaps  not  very  great,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  heard  mass 
sitting  in  his  hunting  tent  before  the  door  of  the  church ; and 
opinions  differed  as  to  his  capacity,  for  Joseph  made  fun  of  him, 
and  Mozart  wrote  home  that  stupidity  peeped  out  of  the  eyes 
of  this  Archduke — “stupidity”  and  “ Archduke  ” being  in  cypher. 
Moreover,  Herr  Nohl,  who  is  the  Elector’s  champion,  relates 
that  he  and  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  played  one 
of  Gluck’s  operas  on  the  piano,  and  Gluck,  who  was  pre- 
sent, said  that  he  would  sooner  run  eight  miles  than 
hear  his  music  performed  in  that  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Elector  raised  the  tone  of  the  artists  in  Bonn,  frequented 
the  Court  library  himself,  had  a list  of  the  readers  and  hooks 
given  him  that  he  might  keep  young  men  from  fade  and  trivial 
studies,  and  made  Beethoven  Coiu’t  organist — which,  of  course,  is 
conclusive  to  a biographer.  It  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
appointment  that  Beethoven  took  his  first  journey  to  Vienna.  His 
meeting  with  Mozart  is  thus  described : — 

Beethoven  was  introduced  to  Mozart,  and  played  something  which  Mozart 
praised  in  an  indifferent  way,  thinking  it  a show  piece  got  up  by  heart. 
Beethoven  noticed  this,  and  asked  for  a theme  ; and  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
play  well,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  great  master,  he  per- 
formed in  such  a manner  that  Mozart’s  attention  and  interest  grew,  and  at 
last  he  went  softly  to  the  friends  sitting  in  the  next  room,  and  said  with 
warmth,  “Keep  your  eye  on  that  youth,  he  will  make  the  world  talk  of  him 
one  of  these  days.” 

It  is  noticed,  however,  that  Mozart  did  not  associate  much  with 
Beethoven,  and  did  not  show  him  so  much  attention  as  he  did  to 
many  other  musicians.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Mozart 
was  swallowed  up  in  work,  tasked  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
demands  on  him  and  by  his  own  necessities.  Beethoven  com- 
plained in  later  years  that  Mozart  had  not  played  anything  for 
him.  But  Beethoven’s  first  stay  in  Vienna  was  very  short,  and 
Mozart  died  before  his  second  visit.  Beethoven  was  recalled  ta 
Bonn  hy  the  wants  of  his  own  family,  and,  repugnant  as  the 
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work  was  to  liis  peculiar  character,  took  to  giving'  music-lessons. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  support  his  younger  brothers, 
and  relieve  the  family  from  the  misfortunes  inflicted  on 
it  by  the  father.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Elector 
to  remove  the  father  from  his  post,  and  give  him  a retiring 
pension.  The  Elector  granted  both  rec^uests,  and  issued  a decree 
which  allotted  to  the  father  half  his  salary  and  transferred 
the  rest  of  it  to  the  eldest  son  for  the  use  of  his  brothers. 
But  Beethoven’s  father  pleaded  so  hard  against  the  presentation  of 
this  decree,  which  would  publish  his  disgrace  and  declare  him 
unfit  to  provide  for  his  family,  that  the  son  consented  to  suppress 
it  for  a time ; and  the  father  himself  paid  the  half  of  his  salary 
which  was  to  go  to  his  sons  vdth  exemplaiy  regularity.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  however,  Beethoven  had  to  make  use  of  the 
decree,  and  then  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  his  father  had 
destroyed  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  harshness  and 
gloominess  of  Beethoven’s  character,  as  it  was  developed  in  later 
years,  may  be  traced  in  a great  degree  to  such  memories  of  his 
youth.  In  this  volume  we  see  him  in  a pleasanter  light.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  he  had  a frequent  raptus  which  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  lessons — that  while  on  the  way  to  the  house  where 
he  had  to  teach  he  would  suddenly  turn  back,  and  send  a message 
that  he  would  give  two  hours  the  next  day,  but  to-day  it  was  im- 
possible. On  this  a lady  who  knew  him  well  would  say,  “ Ah,  he 
has  his  raptus  again  ! ” And  there  is  a passage  in  Bettina’s  letters 
to  Goethe  referring  to  the  same  peculiarity.  “Yesterday  evening,” 
says  Bettina,  “ I wrote  down  everything  Beethoven  had  said,  and 
read  it  him  this  morning.”  He  asked,  “ Did  I really  say  all  that  ? 
Then  I must  have  had  a raptus  ! ” But  in  other  respects  the  youth 
of  Beethoven  was  void  of  the  rough  and  quaint  characteristics 
which  grew  on  him  in  later  years,  though  even  now  he  might  be 
described  as  leonine  in  face,  with  dark  eyes  burning  so  as  to  be 
almost  unbearable.  An  idea  of  the  power  of  his  play  is  given 
by  a relation  of  one  of  his  school  companions.  A party  of  friends 
made  an  excursion  ■with  him  to  Godesberg,  and  hearing  that  a 
monastery  near  had  a new  organ,  Beethoven  wished  to  try  it.  He 
played  variations  on  themes  given  by  his  friends,  and  his 
harmonies  were  so  majestic  that  the  peasants  who  were  sweeping 
out  the  church  dropped  their  brooms  and  stood  entranced.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  Beethoven’s  political  sympathies 
became  stronger.  He  read  with  great  pleasure  the  speeches  of 
Mirabeau  and  Danton,  as  well  as  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Some 
years  after,  it  is  added,  “to  read  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  at 
leisure,  he  had  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  at  home ; Lord  Btrougham’s 
speeches  often  filled  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  dispelled  many  a 
dark  cloud  from  his  forehead.” 

The  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Beethoven  in  this  volume  is  on 
his  way  to  Vienna  for  the  second  time,  in  November  1792.  As 
he  passed  up  the  Ehine,  the  German  troops  were  retreating  from 
the  uneventful  campaign  in  France,  and  his  driver  took  him 
“ with  studentlike  renommage  right  through  the  motley  army  of 
the  Empire.”  Beethoven  wrote  in  his  diary. — “Trinkgeld,  because 
the  fellow  took  us  right  through  the  Hessian  army  at  the  risk  of 
being  thrashed,  and  drove  like  a devil,  one  thaler.”  We  leave  him 
there,  like  the  hero  of  a sensation  novel  at  the  end  of  a monthly 
instalment. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 

ON  a former  occasion,  we  noticed  the  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphic views  from  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  at  Wells, 
published  by  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association.  This 
year  the  same  body  has  pro'vided  its  subscribers  with  a selection 
of  photographs,  no  less  interesting  and  perhaps  even  more  useful, 
from  certain  of  the  finest  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches  of 
France.  The  photographic  process  is  never  better  employed  than 
in  illustrating  architectural  remains,  and  never  is  the  result  more 
agreeable.  A building  makes  an  admirable  sitter,  and  the  mani- 
ulator  is  never  afraid  of  losing  a characteristic  expression  or 
lurring  the  outlines  by  unduly  lengthening  the  “ exposiu-e.”  In 
a human  face  one  hates  to  see  the  features  hardened,  the  wrinkles 
exaggerated,  and  ten  years  at  least  added  to  the  apparent  age  of 
the  ■victim,  by  what  some  Frenchman  well  called  the  naivete 
hrutale  of  photography.  But  the  more  a man  delights  in  some 
familiar  architectm’al  facade,  the  more  his  loving  eye  positively 
gloats  over  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  imcompromising  fide- 
lity of  delineation  which  a photographic  picture  ensures.  That 
idealization  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a good  portrait 
of  any  human  cormtenance  is  superfluous,  not  to  say  unwelcome, 
in  architectural  drawing.  What  one  wants  there  is  literal  and 
minute  exactness ; and  a month’s  work  of  the  most  patient  and 
scrupulous  of  draughtsmen,  with  measuring  tape  and  T-square,  is 
infinitely  inferior,  in  these  respects,  to  a sketch  taken  in  five 
seconds  by  the  sun’s  magic  pencil.  In  representing  pure  sculpture, 
again,  a photographic  picture  is  sure  to  be  in  one  part  or  other  a 
little  out  of  focus,  and  so  more  or  less  displeasing;  but  aU  these 
drawbacks  disappear,  or  at  least  become  unimportant,  when  the 
process  is  applied  to  architecture.  The  beautiful  plates  which 
have  suggested  these  remarks  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  faultless ; 
for  we  can  even  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  picturesqueness 
of  the  resulting  efiect,  the  intensity  of  the  shadows.  One  only  fear 
obtrudes  itself.  What  is  the  chance  of  these  photographic  pictures 


* Photographs  from  Churches  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  France. 
Taken  for  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association.  By  Cundall,  Do’.vnes, 
& Co.  1863^. 


retaining  their  distinctness  ten  years  hence?  Every  collector’s 
portfolio  will  supply  proof  that  mauy  valued  plates  are  gradually 
fading  away.  We  confess  that  we  much  wish  that  the  Council  of 
the  Architectural  Photographic  Society,  and  other  similar  bodies, 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  development  of  some  such  process 
as  that  of  photo-zincography,  by  which  the  sun-pictm-e  may  be 
transferred  to  an  engraved  plate,  whence  indelible  copies  may  be 
multiplied  in  the  ordinary  way  by  printer’s  ink. 

Very  numerous  photographs  were  taken  in  France,  last  summer, 
by  the  artists  employed  by  this  Society,  and  from  these  twenty- 
two  have  been  selected  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.  The  re- 
jected ones — which  are,  we  believe,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
others  — are  to  be  published  in  a separate  form,  by  Messrs. 
Cundall  & Co.,  imder  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  William  Lightly. 
Those  now  before  us  have  been  chosen  as  being  upon  the  whole 
the  most  instructive,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  of  the 
collection.  They  illustrate  not  more  than  seven  famous  churches, 
and  one  or  two  buildings  of  a domestic  character. 

First  of  all  is  the  most  curious  Romanesque  church  of  St. 
Trophimus  at  Arles,  of  which  the  west  portal,  and  two  sides  of 
the  cloister,  are  here  given.  This  porch  is  an  addition  of  the 
eleventh  century;  a double  doorway,  under  a flat  lintel,  ■with 
noble  imagery  in  the  tympanum  and  on  the  jambs.  It  is  a most 
interesting  example  of  the  transition  from  the  debased  Roman 
style  to  the  fidly  developed  Romanesque.  The  great  arch  is 
round,  deeply  recessed,  and  richly  moulded;  but  the  sides  are 
composed  of  quasi-classical  columns,  ■with  a flat  entablature.  In 
the  sculptured  figures  there  is  wonderful  vitality  and  energy, 
though  ■the  forms  are  rude  and  uncouth.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  this  particular  photograph. 
Every  mark  of  the  chisel,  every  injury  of  time,  is  as  sharp  and 
clear  as  though  the  original  fabric  were  under  the  eye.  The  point 
of  view,  too,  has  been  admirably  chosen.  If  any  one  ■wishes  to  test 
the  respective  value  of  photography  and  common  perspective 
drawing  for  illustrating  such  a relic  of  antiquity  as  this,  let  him 
be  at  the  pains  to  compare  this  plate  and  the  woodcut  view 
borrowed  from  Chapuy’s  Moyen  Age  Monumental  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  History  of  Architecture.  The  details  of  the 
latter  are  altogether  incorrect.  Still  more  marvellously 
picturesque  are  the  two  views  of  the  cloisters  of  the  same  church 
of  St.  Trophimus,  which  follow  next  in  the  series.  The  long 
perspectives  recede  into  the  deepest  shadow,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  patches  of  sunshine,  spotting  the  rude  tmeven  floor,  which 
stream  through  the  deep  arcades  in  the  open  sides  of  the  cloister, 
and  light  up  the  grim  sculptures  of  the  capitals.  The  mystery  of 
these  long-drawn  aisles,  with  their  weird  shadows  and  quaint 
imagery,  is  positively  fascinating.  The  next  group  of  photogi’aphs 
takes  us  to  a much  later  architectiual  period.  Auxerre  Cathedral 
was  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  French  Gothic 
had  fully  developed  its  best  and  most  characteristic  features. 
One  of  the  photographs  before  us  embraces  the  three  western 
doorways,  all  of  them  elaborately  sculptured,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervening  buttresses  of  singularly  plain 
character.  Here  the  general  state  of  preservation  is  won- 
derful; though  some  empty  niches,  headless  statues,  and 
mutilated  reliefs  show  that  as  yet  the  hand  of  the  destruc- 
tive “restorer”  has  not  reached  this  matchless  fa§ade.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  west  front  of  Auxerre  will  escape 
much  longer  that  barbarous  process  of  restoration  which  has  be- 
come a byword  among  the  admirers  of  the  old  French  architecture. 
The  scale  of  this  plate  is  too  small  to  allow  of  very  close  examina- 
tion of  the  innumerable  sculptures  which  crowd  the  receding 
arches  of  the  three  portals ; but  the  following  photograph  gives 
the  south  side  of  the  central  doorway  from  a nearer  point  of  view. 
Here  we  see  six  orders  of  deeply  recessed  mouldings,  all  of  them 
full  of  sculptured  groups  imder  elaborately  carved  canopies. 
There  is  more  variety,  more  fancy,  more  inexhaustible  depth  of 
iconographic  and  artistic  subtlety,  in  this  one  doorway  than  in  all 
the  buildings  of  the  present  generation.  On  a still  larger  scale  are 
given  four  of  the  lower  panels  of  the  north  side  of  the  same 
central  doorway.  These  being  close  to  the  ground  are  greatly 
mutilated,  but  they  are  magnificent  in  their  ruin.  Nothing 
finer  than  the  pose,  the  drapery,  the  spirit,  of  the  larger  seated 
figures — every  one  of  them  headless — can  be  found  in  glyptic  art. 
They  are  as  grand  as  any  of  the  Wells  sculp tm-es.  Still  more 
beautiful,  and  on  a yet  nobler  scale,  is  the  west  portal  of  Bourges 
Cathedral,  which  is  the  next  subject  chosen  for  illustration.  Most 
English  tourists  are  familiar  with  this  magnificent  facade,  raised 
on  its  commanding  height  of  fifteen  steps.  It  has  five  doorways, 
all  full  of  rich  carving,  which  are  all  of  them  portrayed  here  in 
three  successive  plates.  But  the  scale  on  which  they  are  given  is 
too  small  for  a proper  appreciation  of  their  sculpture.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  north  door,  of  which  one  half  is  photographed 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  showing  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
ornamentation  oi  the  recessed  columns,  and  the  fine  carving  of  the 
door  itself,  which  is  the  original  one.  The  south  porch  is  most 
effectively  given,  sho^wing  the  inner  portal  in  deep  shadow.  It  is 
curious  to  mark  in  this  plate  the  contrast  between  the  exuberant 
design  of  the  ancient  architects  and  the  meagre  hideousness  of  the 
modem  iron-railing  which  now  protects  this  priceless  relic  of  me- 
diaeval art.  The  last  plate  devoted  to  Bomges  shows  the  south  inner 
portal,  with  its  grim  and  rather  rude  sculpture  on  a large  scale. 

We  come  now  to  that  famous  ruined  chmnh  of  the  abbey  of  S. 
Gilles  in  Provence,near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  reckoned  by 
most  connoisseurs  as  the  typical  specimen  of  the  early  Romanesque 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  west  portal  of  this  fine  building  is  of  the 
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same  period  as  ttat  of  St.  Trophimus  at  Arles,  which  we  noticed 
above.  Here  again  there  is  the  flat  entablature ; and  the  columns  are 
almost  purely  classical  in  their  design.  The  sculpture,  though 
often  rude,  is  majestic  in  its  simplicity  and  repose.  There,  are 
three  contiguous  doorways  in  the  west  front,  connected  by  colon- 
nades. The  next  plate  takes  us  to  Lyons,  giving  us  the  remains 
of  the  facade  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  This  was  a structure 
of  pure  Romanesque  date ; but  modern  additions,  alterations,  and 
insertions  have  left  comparatively  little  that  is  worth  notice. 
From  Sens  Cathedral  we  have  a general  view  of  the  west  portal, 
and  an  enlarged  view  of  some  of  the  sculptured  panels  from  the 
basement.  These  are  frightfully  mutilated,  but  the  work  is  won- 
derfully fine  in  its  ruin.  The  next  plate — an  exterior  view  of  the 
Salle  Synodale  at  Sens — is  of  great  interest  as  a peerless  specimen 
of  French  quasi-secular  Gothic  architecture.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  magnificently  moulded  windows,  richly  traceried,  divided  by 
bold  buttresses,  vrhich  carry  niched  statues  under  elaborate  pedi- 
ments at  the  height  of  the  embattled  parapet.  Two  photographs 
of  the  south  portal  of  St.  Martha’s  church  at  Tarascon  (in 
Provence)  introduce  us  to  an  early  specimen  of  Romanesque, 
retaining  indeed  the  classical  entablature,  but  in  other  respects 
resembling  our  own  Norman,  in  that  the  effect  is  obtained,  not 
bj''  sculpture,  but  by  architectural  detail.  Here  the  so-called 
restorer  has  been  at  work.  Finally,  the  last  plate  of  the  series 
depicts  the  western  portal  of  the  Bm-gundian  church  of  Vezelay. 
This  curious  building  combines  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  Romanesque.  We  fear  that  its  sculp- 
ture has  been  ruthlessly  recut ; but  as  these  photographs  have  no 
accompanying  letterpress  of  any  kind,  we  can  only  guess  it  from 
the  character  of  the  imagery  and  its  seemingly  brand-new  condition. 
Certainly,  except  as  a typical  specimen,  this  plate  is  the  least  inte- 
resting of  the  whole  set.  In  conclusion,  we  can  heartily  recommend 
to  the  patronage  of  our  readers  the  useful  Society  to  which  this 
publication  is  due.  These  photographs  are  not  to  be  obtained 
except  by  subscribers  to  the  Society.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is 
an  illiberal  limitation.  At  any  rate,  the  terms  of  the  Society  are 
not  onerous.  A yearly  payment  of  one  guinea  entitles  a member 
to  any  ten  of  these  photographs  ; and  two  guineas  purchase  any 
twenty.  In  either  case  the  remaining  plates  are  to  be  procured  by 
members  at  a trifling  additional  cost. 


FEENCH  LITERATURE. 

FTER  the  publication  of  M.  Renan’s  book,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  we  should  be  deluged  with  a host  of  works 
much  inferior  in  point  of  literary  merit,  but  all  taking  up  the  same 
strain.  Amongst  these-  productions  some  have  laid  claims  to  a 
certain  amount  of  scientific  acumen,  but  the  majority  were  mere 
rechauffes  of  the  old  Voltairean  argiunents.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  octavo  entitled  Action  de  Jesus  sur  le  Monde  *,  which  is  the 
work  of  a newly-fledged  theologian,  M.  Daniel  Ramee.  The 
opponents  of  the  Christian  religion  are  apt  to  fall  into  two  serious 
mistakes.  They  assume,  first,  that  all  creeds  or  systems  that  go 
under  the  name  of  Christianity  deserve  the  appellation ; and, 
secondly,  that  because  Christianity  has  not  brought  back  the 
golden  age,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  M.  Ramee’s 
volume  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  fierceness 
with  which  theological  questions  are  being  discussed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Any  person  who  accepts  sophisms  like  his  as 
arguments  must  be  either  very  prejudiced  or  very  stupid,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  within  the  same  space  a greater  num- 
ber of  blunders  of  all  kinds.  The  Action  de  Jesus  sur  le  Monde  is 
divided  into  eight  books,  the  author  taking  up  his  subject  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  following  it  out  down 
to  the  present  day.  Not  much  danger  need  be  anticipated  from 
so  absurd  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

M.  Bertauld’s  Liherte  Civile  f is  a series  of  articles  on  some  of 
the  leading  publicists,  both  of  France  and  other  countries, 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  leading  idea  developed 
in  the  book  is  that  civil  liberty  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
curtailed  without  the  greatest  damage  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  therefore  without  weakening  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  State  in  which  the  attempt  is  made.  M.  Bertauld,  rm- 
fortunately,  does  not  possess  that  lucidity  of  style  which  gives 
so  much  additional  merit  to  the  writings  of  MM.  Baudrillart, 
Rondelet,  and  other  philosophers ; he  crowds  his  pages  with  quota- 
tions clumsily  tacked  together ; he  is  unnecessarily  diffuse,  and  it 
is  somewhat  laborious  to  follow  the  train  of  his  reasoning.  His 
volume  consists  of  a group  of  portraits  in  which  every  character 
is  identified  with  some  great  division  of  his  subject.  The  right  of 
property  suggests  the  name  of  M.  Proudhon  j civic  freedom  is  dis- 
cussed a-propos  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill ; and  the  theory  of  those 
who  want  to  do  away  with  centralization  is  supported  by  con- 
siderations borrowed  from  the  works  of  MM.  Odillon  Barrot  and 
Albert  de  Broglie.  The  book  abounds  in  facts,  carefully  selected 
with  reference  to  the  author’s  object,  but  a more  experienced 
writer  is  needed  to  reduce  them  into  shape. 

M.  Franck’s  opinions  on  criminal  law  form  the  subject  of  one  of 
M.  Bertauld’s  chapters.  Let  us  see  what  these  opinions  are.  In 
treating  such  a topic,  the  author  J might  either  take  the  French 
code,  examine  it  throughout,  and  see  how  far  each  article  or 
section  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended;  or,  on 
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J Philosophie  du  Droit  Penal.  Par  A.  Franck,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut. 
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the  other  hand,  standing  upon  a higher  ground,  he  might  inquire 
into  the  principles  on  which  criminal  justice  rests.  This  latter 
position  is  the  one  occupied  by  M.  Franck.  He  distinguishes,  in 
the  first  place,  the  right  of  punishing  from  the  right  of  defence, 
and  from  that  of  reparation ; he  then  goes  on  to  contend  that 
punishment  can  in  no  wise  be  identified  with  vengeance ; and  he 
concludes  his  introduction  by  enumerating  the  various  schools  of 
writers  who,  from  a mistaken  conception  of  penal  law,  have 
been  led  into  practical  errors  of  a more  or  less  serious  nature. 
There  are,  first,  the  philosophers  who  deny  absolutely  the  right 
of  punishment  because  they  admit  neither  moral  good  nor 
moral  evil.  With  them,  utility  is  the  measure  of  good,  and 
evil  includes  merely  what  is  injurious  to  the  community.  The 
disciples  of  Bentham,  and  Utilitarians  of  every  grade,  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  opinion.  A second  category  may  be  formed 
of  the  men  who,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  denying  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  will  not  allow  that  society  has 
the  right  of  punishing,  because  the  due  exercise  of  such  a right 
implies  various  conditions  which  are  above  human  nature.  If 
between  these  two  classes  such  differences  of  opinion  exist  Avith 
respect  to  penal  enactments,  the  discrepancy  is  still  greater  when 
we  come  to  those  who,  from  various  points  of  view,  claim  on 
behalf  of  man  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  in  the  name  of 
society.  First,  Count  de  Maistre,  M.  de  Bonald,  and  the  otlier 
modern  advocates  of  theocracy  think  that  the  object  of  penal  laws 
is  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  God  outraged  in  the  person  of 
its  earthly  representative.  Secondly,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Grotius 
maintain  that  man  exercises  the  right  of  punishment  in  virtue  of 
a social  contract.  Thirdly,  M.  Cousin,  M.  Guizot,  and  others,  de- 
veloping a theory  of  Kant,  consider  the  basis  of  criminal  law  to  be 
the  expiation  inflicted  upon  the  culprit  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
the  claims  of  conscience.  Lastly,  the  philanthropists  see  in  the 
criminal  nothing  but  a patient,  and  in  punishment  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  hygienic  treatment.  M.  Franck  discusses  these  various 
systems  in  succession  in  the  first  part  of  his  volume ; and  he  then 
places  before  us  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  theory  of  criminal 
law,  explaining  (2nd  part)  the  character  of  offences,  and  (3rd 
part)  the  nature  and  object  of  punishment.  The  PhilosojJiie  du 
Droit  Penal  is  undoubtedly  among  the  best  in  the  series  of  meta- 
physical hand-books  published  by  M.  Germer-Bailliere. 

Madame  Swetchine  has  obtained  a posthumous  kind  of  reputa- 
tion which  may  perhaps  be  slightly  exaggerated,  but  against 
which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  protest  Avhen  we  see  how  low  the 
standard  of  morality,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  principles,  has 
sunk  lately  amongst  our  neighbours.  The  Count  de  Falloux  had 
already  published  two  volumes  of  this  lady’s  correspondence.  The 
book  now  before  us  * gives  us  exclusively  the  letters  which  she 
received  from  Father  Lacordaire,  and  those  which  she  addressed  to 
him.  The  preface  of  M.  de  Falloux  is  particularly  interesting 
because  he  contends  that  the  facts  Avhich  made  Lacordaire  so 
anxious  for  the  future  of  religion  and  morality  in  France  still 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  that  therefore  the  advice  and 
the  warnings  which  his  letters  contain  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
d-propos.  Those  facts  may  be  summed  up,  M.  de  Falloux  thinks, 
in  the  following  manner  : — Both  in  her  home  and  in  her  foreign 
policy,  France  has  forsaken  the  traditions  of  her  most  eminent 
statesmen — traditions  based  upon  the  true  interests  and  the  true 
glory  of  the  country.  Her  dereliction  of  duty  has  been  especially 
manifest — 1 . In  the  Eastern  question,  which,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
of  a horrible  war,  does  not  seem  to  be  nearer  its  legitimate  settle- 
ment. 2.  In  the  Italian  question,  which,  as  he  considers,  is  still 
more  complicated  than  it  was  before  1859.  3.  In  thd  position 

of  religious  affairs  at  home,  where  a despotic  Government,  led 
astray  by  the  clamours  of  rationalism  and  infidelity,  prevents  all 
free  action  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  breaks  up  charitable 
associations  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  hotbeds  of  political  disaffection.  How  far  the  letters  of  M. 
Lacordaire  and  Madame  Swetchine  really  make  out  the  case 
brought  forward  by  M.  de  Falloux,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
determine. 

The  present  race  of  Academicians,  like  mortals  of  more  vulgar 
mould,  sacrifice  to  the  presiding  deity  of  feuilleton  literature,  and 
scarcely  publish  anything  of  greater  importance  now  than  newspaper 
articles  under  the  elastic  denomination  etudes,  essais,  melamjes. 
So  it  is  with  M.  Desird  Nisard.f  The  first  part  of  his  Nouoelles 
Etudes  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  estimate  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  it  contains  the  very  questionable  statement  that  the  Emperor’s 
reputation  has  notoriously  gained  by  the  shoals  of  letters,  des- 
patches, and  documents  of  every  kind  lately  printed  respecting 
his  wars,  his  politics,  and  his  administration.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse.  M.  Nisard  admires  Napoleon 
(jtiand  meme ; and  he  carries  his  enthusiasm  so  far  that  he  defines 
the  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandisement  which  was  constantly 
urging  on  the  Emperor  as  “ the  excess  of  conquest  called  forth  hj 
the  excess  of  defence."  The  second  part  of  M.  Nisard’s  volume 
consists  of  essays  on  various  topics.  The  paper  on  Montaigne  is 
decidedly  the  best,  because  it  is  free  from  those  political  paradoxes 
in  which  the  author  indulges  with  the  pertinacity  of  a recent 
convert  to  absolutism. 

M.  Vitet  acknowledges  frankly  in  his  preface);  that  he  does  not 

* Correspondance  du  R.  P.  Lacordaire  et  de  3Iadame  Swetchine,  publice 
par  le  Comte  de  Falloux.  Paris  : Didier. 

I Noucclles  Etudes  cTHisfoire  et  de  LitUrature.  Par  D.  Nisard,  de  I’Acadc'mie 
FraiKjaise.  Paris : Levy. 

+ Etudes  sur  V Histoire  de  V Art.  Par  L.  Vitet,  do  TAcademie  Fraiicyuse. 
Paris : Levy. 
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pretend  to  oft’er  a complete  history  of  art,  or  a methodical  statement 
of  the  various  forms  -which  the  sense  of  tlie  beautiful  has  assumed 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization  amongst  different  nations  and  in 
different  ages.  Ilis  only  hope  is  that  the  Etudes  sur  Vllistoire  de 
VArt  may  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader  a faithful 
reflection  of  the  ne-w  ideas  that  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  domain  of  resthetics  during  the  last  century. 
These  ne-w  ideas,  all  posterior  to  the  death  of  Winckelmann,  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  following; — i.  An  accurate  study  of  art 
must  embrace,  not  only  classical  antiquity,  but  Christianity  in 
its  innumerable  manifestations.  The  sixteen  centuries  which  date 
fi'om  the  breaking-up  of  the  Homan  Empire  have  produced  a new 
civilization,  new  feelings,  fresh  views  of  society,  of  man,  and  of  the 
infinite.  By  a necessary  consequence,  the  outward  expression  of 
these  transfomied  notions  is  radically  different  from  everything 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed  before,  and  requires  to  be  examined 
with  all  the  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  elucidation  of 
classical  art,  properly  so  called.  2.  Even  the  study  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  antiquities  has  been  perfected  and  developed  by  recent 
discoveries ; and  it  may  be  said  that  if  Winckelmann  had  known 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon — to  quote  only  one  instance — he 
would  have  avoided  many  blunders  into  which  insufficient  data 
necessarily  led  him.  M.  Vitet  is  of  opinion  that  artistic  criticism  is, 
throughout  Europe,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  his  trust  is  that  his  Etudes 
may  help  to  popularize  some  sound  and  useful  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  book  itself  comprises  four  volumes,  treating  respectively  of — 
I.  Antiquity;  2.  The  Middle  Ages;  3.  Modern  History  (painting 
in  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands) ; 4.  Modem  History 
(various  arts — Music).  Besides  essays  of  a theoretical  character, 
it  contains,  likewise,  a few  biographical  chapters,  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  those  on  M.  Charles  Lenormant,  and  on  M.  Ary 
Scheffer. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresteri’es’  Cours 
Galantes*  contains  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Sceaux,  and  of  the 
reign  of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  up  to  the  time  of  that  extraordinary 
person’s  death.  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet,  Malezieu  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  play  of  com-se  a prominent  part  in  the 
work,  the  chief  materials  of  which  may  easily  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Bachaumont  and  other  diai-ies  and  autobiogra- 
phies published  during  the  last  century. 

The  liistoire  Anecdotique  du  Theatre  en  Trance  f is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  books  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
for  along  time.  M.  du  Casse  takes  up  his  subject  quite  ah  om,  for 
he  begins  with  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of  the  mediaeval  age. 
The  letters-patent  granted  by  the  Provost  of  Paris  in  1402  to  the 
confreres  de  la  Passion  are  the  first  document  he  mentions,  and  the 
brothers  Grdban  open  the  long  list  of  dramatic  authors.  The  title 
Histoire  Anecdotique  is  amply  justified  by  the  contents  of  the  two 
volumes.  Leaving  to  Parfait,  to  M.  Hippolyte  Imcas,  and  to 
M.  Jules  Janin,  the  erudite  side  of  the  question,  M.  du  Casse 
abounds ^in  amusing  stories,  in  parodies,  in  legends  from  the  green- 
room, and  other  details  which  render  his  narrath^e  extremely 
entertaining.  In  the  second  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  compara- 
tively civilized  tragedies  and  comedies,  associated  with  the 
names  of  Gamier,  Jodelle,  and  that  inexhaustible  Hardy  whose 
dehut  on  the  stage  was  a tragedy  in  eight  parts  of  five  acts 
each ! The  price  of  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  saven- 
teenth  century  was  five  sous  to  the  pit  and  ten  sous  to  the 
boxes ; so  that,  as  M.  du  Casse  remarks,  the  spectators  who  had 
the  patience  to  sit  through  the  forty  acts  of  Theagene  et  Chariclee 
could  scarcely  complain  of  not  having  enough  for  their  money. 
Two  chapters  alone  devoted  to  the  Comedie  Italienne  are  scarcely 
sufficient,  for  the  plays  of  Boissy,  Favart,  and  Anseaume  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  French 
society  a himdred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  what  is  called  Le  Theatre  de  la  Foire  might  easily  have 
supplied  M.  du  Casse  with  a large  number  of  interesting  extracts ; 
and  it  is  well  kno-wn  that,  amongst  much  that  is  worse  than  rubbish, 
those  plays  contain  many  specimens  of  true  humour  and  genuine 
wit. 

M.  Boillot’s  elegant  little  book  J is  an  abridged  sketch  of  the 
histoiy  of  astronomy  from  the  earliest  period  to  our  o-wn  time. 
In  his  preface  the  author  explains  the  true  method  that  should  be 
employed  by  those  who  attempt  scientific  investigation.  The 
volume  may  be  described  as  a popular  resume  of  the  successive 
discoveries  made  by  those  philosophers  who  have  taken  for  the 
special  field  of  • their  inquiries  the  heavens  and  our  planetary 
system. 

M.  Cornells  de  Witt  is  one  of  those  who  do  not  separate  history 
from  ethical  and  political  science.§  When  we  study  the  course  of 
events  gone  by,  we  should  not,  he  says,  content  ourselves  with  a 
dry  collection  of  facts  and  a long  catalogue  of  names.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  history  is  to  supply  us  with  instruction  for  our 
own  guidance,  and  we  turn  it  to  very  little  puipose  if  we  do 
not  become  the  better  for  the  errors  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded 11s.  From  this  point  of  view,  M.  de  Witt  has  examined 
three  well-known  memoirs  on  the  eighteenth  century — namely, 
Barbier’s  journals,  the  autobiography  of  D’Argenson,  and  that  ol 
the  Duke  de  Luynes.  He  has  compared  these  works  with  Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres  Persannes,  and  the  parallel  he  has  thus  instituted 


* Les  Cours  Galantes.  Par  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres.  Paris  : Dentu. 

^ Histoire  Anecdotique  du  Theatre  en  France.  Par  A.  du  Casse.  Paris : 
Dentu. 

t V Astronomic  an  XIX^  Siecle.  Par  A.  Boillot.  Paris : Didier. 

§ La  Societc  Fran^aise  et  la  Societe  Anglaise  au  XVIIF  Siecle.  Par  M. 
Corndlis  de  Witt.  Paris  : Levy. 


gives  him  the  means  of  answering  certain  objections  which  the 
friends  of  despotism  now  raise  against  liberal  guarantees  of  every 
description.  It  is  the  fashion  with  journalists  of  a peculiar 
school  to  make  freedom  a question  of  latitude,  says  M.  de  Witt. 
Freedom,  they  maintain,  is  the  privilege  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
whilst  Ciesarism  is  and  must  ever  be  tlie  form  of  government 
applicable  to  Latin  nations.  The  French  people,  they  continue, 
have  degenerated,  and  therefore  the  political  system  which  was 
fitted  for  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  i.s,  d fortiori, 
the  one  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  contemporaries.  Backed  by 
the  authority,  not  only  of  Montesquieu,  but  of  Barbier,  De  Luynes, 
and  D’Argenson,  M.  de  Witt  has  little  difficulty  in  refuting  this 
absurd  idea,  and  the  comparison  of  France  and  England  during 
the  last  century  enables  him  to  point  out  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  advantages  of  a free  government. 

The  Ptude  Historique  * which  the  Countess  de  * * * has 
devoted  to  Queen  Maria  Leckzinska  is  a very  tame  affair,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  character  of  her  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 
Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  public  attention,  when  dealing  with 
the  fair  sex,  was  unfortunately  absorbed  by  the  scandalous  doings 
of  les  reines  de  la  main  gauche ; and  the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  Madame  Dubarry  were  more  con- 
stantly before  the  public  than  the  pious  and  amiable  but  weak 
princess  whose  virtues  are  chronicled  by  our  anonymous  authoress. 

The  inexhaustible  Alexandre  Dumas  treats  his  friends  to  another 
of  those  historical  novels  for  which  he.  is  so  famous.  La  San- 
Felice  t unfolds  the  extraordinary  events  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation of  Naples  by  the  French  between  1798  and  1800.  Cham- 
pionnet’s  campaign,  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  by  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  and  the  subsequent  massacres,  are  the  leading  facts 
around  which  M.  Dumas  has  grouped  the  characters  of  his  tale. 
Nelson,  of  course,  plays  a prominent  part,  as  likewise  Lady 
Hamilton,  about  whom  the  biographical  details  given  are  far 
from  being  of  an  edifying  nature. 

The  new  clerical  novel  La  Meligieuse  % — ascribed,  like  Le  Maudit, 
first  to  M.  Renan,  then  to  the  Abbd  Guettee,  and  finally  to  M.  Louis 
Ulbach — is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a continuation  of  the 
previous  work.  The  author,  whilst  attempting  to  describe  the 
wickedness  and  absurdity  of  cloister  life,  and  to  explain  his 
views  of  the  way  in  which  reforms  ought  to  be  carried  out,  has  in- 
troduced some  of  the  characters  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar.  The  preface  deserves  notice  because  it  discloses  the 
very  natural  irritation  created  amongst  the  higher  clerg-y  by  the 
bold  denunciations  of  a -writer  who  is  evidently  familiar  -with  the 
facts  he  exposes,  and  to  whom  the  line  of  Racine  may  strictly  be 
applied — “Nourri  dans  le  serail,  j’en  connais  les  detours.”  To  the 
diatribes  of  M.  Eugene  Sue  and  the  tirades  of  Diderot,  it  might  be 
answered  that  they  were  the  result  of  party  spirit  and  of  preju- 
dice. The  author  of  Le  Maudit  and  La  Religieuse  is  distinctly 
beyond  such  an  accusation ; and  therefore  the  auger  of  the  clerical 
party  in  France  has  proportionably  increased.  If,  he  says,  we 
study  attentively  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  idea  of  religion  is  losing  ground  every- 
where ; and  as  the  very  existence  of  society  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  vitality  of  religious  belief,  the  ruin  of  the  one  must 
necessarily  imply  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment upon  which  the  author  of  La  Religieuse  rests  the  whole 
development  of  his  tale ; and  he  maintains  that  religion  as  now 
understood.by  Roman  Catholics  (all  points  of  doctrine  being  re- 
served) will  be  utterly  ineffectual  to  save  society  when  the  hour  of 
peril  comes. 

La  Religieuse  is  beyond  a doubt  the  most  remarkable  novel 
of  the  past  month.  The  rest  may  be  despatched  -with  a simple 
mention.  Under  the  title  Les  Nouveaux  Quarts  de  Nuit  §, 
M.  G.  de  la  Landelle  gives  us  a series  of  tales  relating  to  naval 
life,  the  first  of  which,  founded  upon  fact,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. M.  Antoine  Camus,  in  La  Legion  Mrangere\\,  continues 
his  sketches  of  military  life.  He  is  the  Balzac  of  the  French 
army,  and  he  describes  very  graphically,  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  his  heroes  and  their  deeds  of  valour,  but 
also  their  feelings  and  their  passions.  Psychological  depth  is 
not  one  of  M.  Elie  Berthet’s  qualities. Dramatic  and  complicated 
intrigue  is  his  special  province,  and  in  this  he  reigns  almost  un- 
equalled— witness  the  stirring  adventures  of  the  Douanier  de 
Mer,  or  coast-guard-man,  which  occupy  his  second  volume.  Les 
Oiseaux  Elens'**  is  a title  selected  by  M.  Jules  Janin  to  indi- 
cate that  the  novelettes  included  under  this  designation  have 
been  written  in  a corner  of  his  garden,  amidst  the  flowers,  the 
birds,  and  all  the  signs  of  what  Charles  d’Orl^ans  called  le 
Renouveau.  And  truly  the  contents  of  the  book  correspond 
exactly  with  the  label  it  bears.  We  wish  most  heartily  that  in 
point  of  wit,  gracefulness,  and  humour,  the  novelists  of  the  day 
would  take  a lesson  from  M.  Jules  Janin,  and  give  us,  instead 
of  their  sentimental  nastiness,  something  half  as  amusing  as  Les 
Oiseaux  Eleus. 

* La  Heine  Marie  Leckzinsha,  Etude  Historique.  Par  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  * * *,  n^e  de  Segur.  Paris : Didier. 

f La  San-Felice.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris  : Leyj'. 

X La  Religieuse.  Par  1’ Abbe  ***,  Auteur  du  “ Maudit.”  Paris:  Lacroix 
et  C“. 

§ Les  Nouveaux  Quarts  de  Nuit.  Par  G.  de  la  Landelle.  Paris : Brunet. 

II  La  Legion  Etrangere.  Par  Antoine  Camus.  Paris : Brunet. 

^ Le  Douanier  de  Mer.  Par  Elie  Berthet.  Paris  : Brunet. 

•*  Les  Oiseaux  Rletis.  Par  M.  Jules  Janin.  Paris  and  London: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Last  Monday  populae  concept  of  the  season.— 

The  DIRECTOR’S  BENEFIT  will  take  place  on  Monday  Eveninjr  next,  July  4,  at  St. 

James's  Hall.  Pianoforte Madame  Arabella  Goddard  and  Mr.  Chas.  Ilallr.  Violin— Herr 

Joachim  and  M.  TVieniawski.  Violoncello— Signor  Piatti.  Vocalists— Miss  Banks  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves.  Conductor— Mr.  Benedict.  The  Programme  will  include  Mozart’s  Quartet  in  C 
for  stringed  instruments,  the  celebrated  Kreutzer  Sonata,  6iC.  Sofa  Stalls,  Os.;  Bitlconj’, 
3s.;  Admssion,  Is.— Tickets  at  Chappell  & Co.’s,  50  New  Bond  Street;  and  at  Austin’s,  ‘2S 
Piccadilly. 

IYTR-  aiid  Mrs.  ALFEED  WIGAN  have  the  honour  to  an- 

4-T-L  nounce  that  their  BENEFIT  will  take  place  at  the  Adelphi  Tlieatre  on  Saturday, 
July 9.  The  performances  will  consist  of  A SCRAP  OF  PAPER;  THE  FIRST  NIGHT, 
in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan  will  sustain  their  Original  Characters;  with  other  Euter- 
tainments.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan’s  Reading  at  Apsley  House  is  postponed  until  after 
the  above  date. 

A LEXANDEA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

The  GREAT  ARCHERY  MEETING  of  the  Year. 

The  NATIONAL  ARCHERY  ASSOCIATION  of  ENGLAND  will  compete  for  £500  prizest 
given  by  the  Alexandra  Park  Company,  on  July  6,  7,  and  8. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  the  Association  has  held  the  Meeting  near  the  Metropolis,  the  attend- 
ance is  likely  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  at  auy  Archery  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  New  Cricket  Ground  at  the  Park,  which  is  Eight  Acres  and 
a Half  in  extent. 

JJOESE  SHOW.— AGEICULTUEAL  HALL,  LONDON. 
JJOESE  SHOW.— Admission,  This  Day,  Half-a-Ciwn. 
OESE  SHOW,  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL,  LONDON. 

Admission,  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  and  WEDNESDAY,  July  4,5,  and  6,  One  Shilling. 


H 


The  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

Lord  Brougham. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
lAird  Richard  Cavendish. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq. 


The  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

liOrd  Robert  Cecil,  M.P, 

The  Hon.  Claude  Lyon. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


HOESE  show.  — Saturday’s  Parade.  — Ten  to  One  o’clock. 

Small  Ponies,  Arabs,  Hacks,  Half-bred  Stallions,  Chargers.  An  Interval  of  One  Hour. 
Two  to  Seven  o’clock,  Ponies,  Hunters,  Carriage  Horses,IThoro'ugh-bred  Stallions.I 

JJOESE  SHOW.  — At  Four  p.m..  Parade  of  Prize  Horses. 
TTOESE  SHOW,  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL,  LONDON. 

‘Seats  to  be  had  in  the  Orchestra,  to  view  the  Judging  and  Daily  Parade,  at  One  Shilling. 

• By  Order, S.  SIDNEY. 

COCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — The 

^ SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5 Pall  Mall 
East  (close  to  the  National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Dusk — Admittance,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6d. 
JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secretarij. 

Holman  hunt’s  pictures,  London  bridge  on 

the  NIGHT  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES,” 
and  ” THE  AFTERGLOW  in  EGYPT,”  together  with  Robekt  B.  Martinead’s  Picture, 

“ THE  LAST  DAY  in  the  OLD  HOME,”  are  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  New  Gallery, 
36  Hanover  Street,  Regent  Street,  from  Nine  in  the  Morning  till  Ten  at  Night— Admiss-ioii, 
during  the  Day,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Is.;  and  in  the  Evening,  from  Seven  till  Ten,  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— The  TENTH  ANNUAL 

A EXHIBITION  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  is  now  Open  from  Ten  till  Six,  at 
the  Gallery,  48  Pall  Mall Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

IVrR.  SIMPSON’S  WATER-COLOUE  DRAWINGS  of 

INDIA,  THIBET,  and  CASHMERE,  at  the  German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street, 
Daily,  from  Ten'till  Six  o’clock.— Admission,  is.  • 

VIEW,  the  PICTURE  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  H.R.H. 

A/  th.e  PRINCE  of  WALES,  painted  from  Actual  Sittings  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  who 
was  present  at  the  Ceremony  by  Gracious  Command  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  at  the 
German  Gallery, 168  New  Bond  Street,  Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six — Admission,  Is. 

rPHE  EXHIBITION  of  SCULPTURE  in  MARBLE,  TERRA 

A-  COTTA,  &c.,  with  various  coloured  Experiments,  will  be  OPENED  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday,  July  13.— Admission,  2s.  6d. 

(:^'REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

AA  for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea,  Battersea, 
Fatringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and  Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of 
SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL  ; namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  s:c., 
Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Peuzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES ; Llangollen, Rhyl.  Llandudno, Llanrwst,  Bangor, Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 
Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via.  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c.  y 

TICKETS  will  also  be  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TO  URS  iu  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  ; Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killai'ney,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  June  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

S NICOLAS  COLLEGE,  Lancing,  Sussex. — Lower  Middle 

• School  Committee,  10  Great  George  Street,  London,  S.W.— The  FIRST  STONE  of  the 
THIRD  or  LOWER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  in  connexion  with  S.  Nicolas  College,  of  which  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  Visitor,  intended  for  1,000  Boys,  sons  of  small  Farmers,  Tradesmen, 
and  superior  Artisans,  will  be  Laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G.,  Lord  I 
president  of  the  Council,  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  1864,  on  the  Site  recently  purchased  at  ! 
Ardingly,  near  Balcombe,  in  Sussex.  i 

A short  Service,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Stone  will  be  laid,  will  begin  at  Twelve  o’clock; 
Luncheon  will  be  afterwards  provided  on  the  ground.  Tickets  for  which  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  ! 
J.  H.  & J.  Parker,  377  Strand;  Messrs.  Masters  & Son,  78  New  Bond  Street,  and  3}  Aldersgate  ' 
Street;  Mr.  J.  T.  Hayes,  Lyall  Place,  Pimlico;  Mr.  Chisman,  42  Albany  Street;  Mr.  Wokeling,  ! 
the  Royal  Library,  170  North  Street,  Brighton;  and  on  the  Site  on  the  day  of  the  Stone  laying.  | 
The  Committee  invite  all  friends  of  Middle  Class  Education  to  be  present.  i 

RICHARD  CAVENDISH,  Chairman. 
JOHN  G.  TALBOT,  Hon.  Sec. 

To  the  latter  of  whom  Communications  should  be  addressed. 

***  Visitors  should  travel  by  the  Brighton  line  of  Railway,  stopping  at  Hayward’s  Heath, 
where  conveyances  to  the  Site  of  the  New  College  will  be  in  waiting.  A Train  leaves  Victoria 
at  9.56  A.M.,  and  London  Bridge  at  10  a.m.  A Special  Train  will  leave  Victoria  at  10.45  a.m., 
calling  at  Red  Hill  at  11.15  a.m. 

The  following  persons,  amongst  others,  have  already  promised  to  attend:- 


^ALVERN  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 

Head  Master. 

The  Rev.  ARTHUR  FABER,  M.A.,  Fellow,  and  late  Tutor,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

The  Council  hereby  ^ve  Notice  that  the  Malvern  College  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
Pupils  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1865,  with  an  efficient  Staff  of  Masters. 

The  internal  Regulations  of  the  College  will  be  under  the  Sole  Management  of  the  Head 
Master,  from  whom  information  regarding  them  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  him  at  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Applications  for  Shares  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Orwell  Lodge, 
Malvern,  from  whom  also  any  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

Malvern,  June  13, 1864. 

CT.  DAVID’S  COLLEGE,  Lampeter.  — In  accordance  with 

a recent  Order  in  Council,  the  Course  of  Instruction  at  this  College  has  been  enlarged 
and  extended  so  as  to  comprise  not  only  Classics  and  Mathematics,  but  English  Literature, 
History,  Modem  Languages,  and  the  Natural  and  Moral  Sciences. 

The  College,  therefore,  will  provide  in  future  tor  the  Education  not  only  of  Theological 
Students,  but  of  all  persons  preparing  for  any  of  the  Liberal  Professions,  or  for  the  Civil  Service 
or  other  Examinations. 

About  £800  will  now  be  given  away  every  year  in  Scholarsliips  and  Exhibitions,  which  are 
open  to  Competition,  and  vary  in  value  from  £10  to  50  per  annum. 

There  are  Three  Terms  in  the  Year,  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  which  Students  are  admitted. 
The  next  Term  commences  September  29. 

The  whole  necessary  expense  for  Tuition,  Rooms,  Commons,  and  other  College  items,  does 
not  exceed  £42  per  annum. 

The  College  has,  by  Charter,  the  power  of  conferring  the  Degree  of  B.D. 


HEVERSHAM  grammar  school,  near  Milntkorpe, 

Westmorland.  7/eac7  J/as«<>r,Rev.J. H.  SIIARPLES,M.A.,formerlyScholar9f St.  John’s 
College.  Cambridge.— BOARDERS  are  received  and  Prepared  either  for  the  Universities  or 
Commerce  at  30.  35,  or  40  Guineas  per  Annum,  according  to  age.  Seven  Exhibitions,  ot  dii- 
ferent  values,  from  about  £50  to  £100  a year,  are  connected  with  the  School,  and  are  open  to  ail 
Pupils,  two  being  available  in  case  of  vacancy  for  supporting  Boys  at  the  School. 

G.  H.  Nelson,  Hastings  Scholar,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1864. 

A.  Richards,  Milner  Scholar,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  I<^64. 

HANDOVER  PARK,  Hants.— The  Rev.  T.  GWYNN,  M.A. 

Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late  Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College^  receives  PUPILS  into 
his  House  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fifteen  Years,  and  prepares  them  specially  for  Marlborough 
College,  and  generally  for  the  other  Public  Schools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley.  Master  of  Marlborough  College;  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itchenstoke 
Vicarage.  Alresford,  Hanis  (late  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford);  the , Rev. 
F.  V.  Thornton,  South  Uill  Rectory,  Callington,  Cornwall.  Inclusive  terms,  Sixty  Guineas 
per  annum. — Address,  Rev.  T.  Gwynn,  Candover  Park,  Miclieldever  Station. 

^ RANGE.  — - Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School,  authorized  by 

Special  Decree  of  the  Superior  Council  for  Pu*^blic  Instruction.  Prencipai— Pro^ssor 
BRANDT,  Ph.  Dr.,  Member  of  the  Paris  University.  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School  (Ecoie 
sp<?ciale  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye)  offers  to  a limited  number  of  English,  and  German  BOYS 
tne  facility  of  learning  French  in  France  witliout  interrupting  the  studies  required  for  their 
own  country.  English  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Home  and  India  Civil 
Services,  and  the  Uaiversiiiis.  Fee  in  the  First  Division  (Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age), 
£80  ; iu  the  Second  Division  (above  that  age),  £100  per  annum — For  further  particulars  apply, 
by  letters  prepaid,  to  the  PuiNctpAL,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 

QOHOOL  FRIGATE  “CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL.— BOYS 

intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service  or  Royal  Navy  can  now  be  Entered  for 
the  Session  commencing  1st  August  next. 

For  Forms  and  Particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.J.  Thomson,  22  Brown’s  Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION,  and  B. A. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Civil  Service  Examinations,  &c.— The  Rev.  WILLIAM 
KIRKUS,  LL.B.,  receives  a FEW  PUPILS  to  Board  and  Educate,  or  to  Prepare  for  Public 
Examinations.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Kikkus,  St.  Thomas’s  Square, 
Hackney,  lk>ndon.  

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  THE  LINE,  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

lyTR.  WREN,  M.A.  Christ’s  College,  assisted  by  Mr.  EWBANK, 

_LY_1_  s.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (Thirteenth  Wrangler),  and  other  experienced 

Masters,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  References  to  Parents  of  l^upils  who  have  passed — 
G Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

'T'HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address,  ISlATHEMATicas,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

WyOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SE^ 

' » VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSITIES EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  INI. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge ; aud 
late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes,. 
Croydon,  S.  

IVriLITARY  PREPARATION  for  PUBLIC  EXAMINA- 

A.T.i  TIONS,  under  a Cambridge  Graduate,  iu  Honours  ; a Resident  Professor  of  Addis- 
combe; and  Members  of  Foreign  Universities.  Particularly  successful— Most  satisfactory 
references  obtained  by  applying  to  Puinci.*  al,  7 Blessington  Road,  Lee,  Kent. 

T30GN0R.  — A Clergyman  (M.A.  Cant.),  who  has  taken  a 

^ capital  House  at  Bognor  for  July  aud  August,  wishes  for  PUPILS,  Boys  or  “ Men.”— . 
Rev.  W.  A.  H.,  8 Rock  Buildings. 

r^VERSLADE,  near  Rugby.  — BOYS  received  from  Nine 

Years  of  Age,  to  be  prepared  for  Rugby  and  other  Public  Schools.  The  School,  since 
January  1863,  has  been  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A. , late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Senior  Assistant  Master  of  Wellington  College,  aud  formerly  Assistant  Master  in 
Shrewsbury  School. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.AI,  who  took  high  Honours  in  1856,  and  is 

now  Master  in  a Public  School,  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a few  PUPILS  to  go  with  him 
to  the  North  for  about  Six  Weeks,  from  July  27.  Undergraduates  preparing  for  the  Little-go  or 
the  Poll,  Ajmy  Pupils,  or  Boys  from  the  Upper  Forms  of  the  Public  Schools  are  what  he  desires. 
He  means  Work. — For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  M.  A.,  care  of  Davies  & Co.,  Advertising^,' 
Agents,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill. 

'pDUCATION  in  PARIS,  conducted  by  a German  Protestant 

LADY  of  great  experience,  who  will  give  the  privilege  of  a Family  Life  to  the  Young 
Ladies  or  Children  committed  to  her  care.  Every  advantage  is  offered  for  the  health,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  of  the  Pupils.  The  Lady  is  nowin  England.  Best  refe- 
rences required,  and  given,  iu  Paris  and  Loudon — Address,  C.  H.,  Post  Office,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

■pDUCATION  and  BOARD  WANTED  for  a BOY  13  Years 

of  Age,  in  the  Family  of  a Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  South-east  of 
England  prelbrred.  Number  of  Pupils  educated  not  to  exceed  Six. — Address,  with  Terms  and 
References,  to  W.,  Office  of '‘Saturday  Review.” 

]DEADING-PARTY  in  the  LONG  VACATION.  — Two 

^ Graduates,  one  of  Oxford  and  Master  in  a Public  School,  the  other  of  Berlin  and  a well- 
known  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Loudon,  both  experienced  in  Travel  and  Tuition, 
intend  forming  a READING-PARi'Y  in  tlie  Harz  or  Styria,  for  Six  Weeks  from  the  end  of 

July For  further  particulars,  address  O.  P.,  Union,  Oxford;  or  care  of  Messrs.  Macmillan, 

Loudon  and  Cambridge. 

A N ARTICLED  CLERK  will  he  admitted  in  an  Old- 

established  CONVEYANCING  and  GENERAL  BUSINESS  in  London,  where  he  wiil 
have  every  advantage.  The  Principal  took  honours  at  the  Law  Examination.  Premium,. 
200  Guineas— Apply  to  J.  W„  18  Blenheim  Crescent,  Kensington  Park. 

A MARRIED  PHYSICIAN,  residing  iu  one  of  the  healthiest 

and  most  beautiful  parts  of  Kent,  wishes  to  receive  into  his  Family  a LADY  or  GEN- 
TLEMAN, who  will  have  the  benefit  of  Sledical  care.— Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  B.  B. 
Orridge,  Esq.,  30  Bucklersbury. 

A VERY  SUPERIOR  HOME  is  offered  to  One  or  Two 

•dd\.  ladies,  bringing  a Maid  or  not,  in  a lUarried  and  Beneficed  Clergj'man’s  House,  forty 
miles  from  London,  and  next  to  a Railway.  A Liberal  Table  kept,  also  a close  Carriage.— For 
Terms,  &c.,  apply  by  letter,  Rev.  Q.  R.  S.,  core  of  Mr.  White,  General  Advertising  Agents 
33  Fleet  Street. 

CT.  JOHN’S  FOUNDATION  SCHOOLS,  Clapton  House, 

Clanton.— SECOND  MASTER  Wanted.  A Graduate  in  Mathematical  Honours  ; able 
also  to  Teach  easy  Classics.  Salary,  £120.  with  Rooms  and  Board.  Applications,  with  Testi- 
monials, may  be  sent  to  the  Office,  1a  St.  Helen’s  Place,  London,  on  or  before  July  1«,  to 

ROBERT  J.  NEWALLN,^cc/’etori/. 

June  28,  1664. A Title  to  Orders  may  probably  be  obtained. 

•WANTED,  a CLASSICAL  and  a MATHEMATICAL 

• » MASTER  ; both  Resident.  Salary  from  £150  to  £180,  with.  Board.— Apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Murchiston  Castle,  Edinburgli. 

■WANTED,  a SOLE  CHARGE  or  CURACY,  by  a Married 

’ * Man,  nearly  Ten  Years  in  Orders.  Diocese  of  Lichfield  preferred.  Views,  moderate 
High  Church.— Address,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  E.  atark’s,  Clerical  Registry,  72  Regent  Street 
Quadrant,  W. 

T ITERARY. — A Gentleman  possessing  £500  may  become 

HALF  PARTNER  in  Two  Established  and  Paying  N EWSPAPERS,  published  in  the 
South  of  England;  and,  if  desired,  may  by  arrangement  also  become  a Partner  in  the  Priutmg 
Business.— Address,  Messrs.  Prescott,  Accountauts,  196  Strand,  W.C. 

rpHE  CONSERVATIVE  PRESS.— A Gentleman,  of  acknow- 

ledged  ability  as  a Public  Journalist,  and  of  great  experience  in  the  interest  oi  the  Con- 
servative Party,  is  at  present  open  to  an  EDITORIAL  ENGAGEMENT. — Address,  A.  B.  C., 
care  of  C.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Offices,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. 

YWIMBLEDON. — Handsome  detached  Residence  and  Grounds, 

’ ’ within  Ten  Minutes’  walk  of  the  Station Messrs.  DEBENHAM  & TEW  SON  have  been. 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  Private  Contract  an  exceedingly  well-built  detached 
ITALIAN  VILLA,  beautifully  situate  on  the  summit  of  Grosvenor  Hill,  near  the  Ridgway, 
at  Wimbledon,  a few  minutes’  walk  from  Wimbledon  Common.  It  was  planned  expressly 
for  the  Owner’s  occupation,  and  has  been  finished  throughout  iu  tlie  most  careful  and  expensive 
manner.  Contains  seven  Bed-roortis,  a Bath-room,  elegant  double  Drawing-rooms,  Dining- 
room, Breakfast-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  The  Gardens  and  Grounds,  of  upwards 
of  hah  an  acre,  surrounding  it  are  well-shrubbed  and  planted,  aud  contain  several  fine 
timber-trees.  There  is  a productive  Kitchen  Garuen,  with  numerous  fruit-trees,  and 
space  for  Stabling  and  Coach-house.  The  situation  is  exceetlnigly  open,  healthy,  and  plea- 
sant, and  a truly  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  tiic  surrounding  picturesque  scenery,  including 
tile  valley  of  the  Wandle  and  the  Surrey  hills.  Possession  will  be  given.  TJie  Property  is  held 
by  Lease  for  about  88  years,  at.  the  very  low  ground-rent  of  £M. — Particulars  of  Messrs.  Horb 
ic  Son,  Solicitors,  52  Lincoln’s  luu  iclds  ; and  of  tlie  Auctioneers,  80  Clieapside. 


July  2,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


TO 


LECTURERS.— ISLINGTON  LITERARY  and  SCI- 

ENTIKIC  SOCIETY,  N—The  Lecture  Committee  will  meet  on  Tucficlny,  July  19,  to 
make  arranKcmenta  for  their  ANNUAL  UOUUSE,  uml  will  be  happy  to  receive,  on  or  before 
that  day,  Appllcationa  for  the  delivery  ofLcctures.&c.— Particulars  of  Subjects,  icrins,  &c.  to 
be  u,Wres,ea  to  ^ j,  TIPPETTS.  Jun.)  ^cos 

Juno  29, 1964.  F,  ,T,  MINASI,  ] iro»- Sees. 

the  RESTORATION  of  RATH  ABBEY  CHURCH.  — 

J-  Mr.  O.  G.  SCOTT  has  surveyed  this  Edifice,  and  advised  extensive  Structural  Repairs  as 
essential  to  its  Preservation  and  tlic  Safety  of  the  Public;  at  the  same  time,  the  adoption  ot 
other  recommendations  of  Mr.  Scott  is  deemed  most  desirable.  Only  half  the  building  has 
hitherto  been  used  for  Public  Worship— a space  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  accommo- 
dation; while  the  seats  for  the  poor  arc  especially  inconvenient.  It  :s,  therefore,  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  entire  area  to  the  imjiroved  accommodation  of  a larger  coneregation.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Choir  and  Transept  is  a groined  vaulting  of  stone;  that  of  the  Nave  is  of  plaster, 
of  an  inferior  design,  and  in  a decayed  state.  IVtr.  Scott  recommends  the  continuation  of  the 
stone  groined  vaulting  through  the  Nave,  according  to  the  design  of  the  Builders. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  w'hole  work,  to  be  executed  under  Mr.  Scott  s direction,  is  £20,000. 
£.>,670  have  been  raised,  and  a Contract  has  been  signed  for  a portion  of  the  Repairs,  winch  have 
been  commenced.  , , ..  . ^ .v  * , 

The  extent  to  which  the  Restoration  will  be  carried  out  depends  on  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  Public.  Although  the  pari.sh  church  of  the  smallest  parish  m Bath,  the  Abbey  Church 
draws  its  congregation  from  all  parts  of  the  City,  while  many  of  the  attendants  are  strangers 
in  quest  of  health  or  pleasure.  Hence  it  is  believed  many  will  take  an  interest  in  the  renova- 
tion and  improvement  of  this  Sacred  Structure  who  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
City  or  its  Abbey  Church.  ^ xi 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  at  any  of  the  Banks  or  Libraries  in  Bath;  or  may  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Tugwell  S:  Co.,  Bankers,  Bath,  or  to  their  London  agents,  Messrs.  Dimsdale  & 
Co.,  Comhill,  to  the  account  of  tiie  Bath  Abbey  Church  Restoration  Fund. 

CHARLES  KEMBLE,  Rector,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
THOMAS  GILL,  Treasurer, 

WILLIAM  LONG, 

RICHARD  STOTHERT, V^'ecretanes. 

FREDERICK  SHAW,  ) 

(QUEEN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB  (late  New  United 

Service  Club) The  Name  of  tlie  New  United  Service  Club  has  been  changed  to  that  of 

the  Queen’s  United  Service  Club  from  this  date,  and  the  Committee  are  able  to  announce  that 
very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  ToD-HEATi.y  & Co.  for  its  future 
conduct,  the  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  on  application,  by  letter 
or  otherwise,  to  16  Regent  Street. 

June  1,  1864.  F.  TODD,  Secretary. 


IVrALVERN.- 

-i-r-L  Tir.TSHM 


-Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stgmmes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Pakk,  Rich- 

-i--L  rnond  Bill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  XJniv. — For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

lyrONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

T-’-L  to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 percent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s.  S.W. 

IV/rONEY.— Mr.  W.  F.  MORRIS’S  Offices  are  still  at  11 

Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to  Entailed 
Estates,  and  Officers  can  have  immediate  Accommodation  on  their  Bills,  or  on  Entailed  Pro- 
perty, Reversions,  Legacies,  Chancery  Decrees,  or  Annuities,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  at  5 per  cent. 
No  preliminary  fees,  unnecessary  publicity,  or  delay— Address  as  above. 

(^HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Sm-plus  Copies  of 

“ Froude’s  History  of  England,”  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  “ Source  of  the  Nile,”  “ Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  .^2  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 

"DULL’S  LIBRARY  and  READING-ROOM,  52  Wigmore 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  a Year  and  upwards. 
Prospectuses  gratis.  (Removed  from  19  Holies  Street) 


F 


OR  BOOKS  FOR 

EMILY  FAITHFULL, 

The  Victoria  Press, 

For  the  Employment  of  Women. 
14  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 


CHILDREN. 


T ,OCK  & WHITFIELD’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MINIA- 

■j— ^ TURES  on  PORCELAIN,  MARBLE,  and  IVORY— In  addition  to  the  extensive 
Collection  of  Photograjihic  Miniatures  already  arranged  at  Messrs.  LOCK  & WHITFIELD’S 
Studio,  they  have  on  View  some  most  beautiful  Specimens  of  Miniatures,  Photographed  and 
Painted  on  Porcelain,  Marble,  and  Ivory.  The  softness  and  delicacy  of  these  Pictures  exceed 
anything  ever  produced  in  Photography,  and  Messrs.  LOCK  & WHITFIELD  will  feel  much 
pleasure  in  showing  them  to  all  who  may  favour  them  with  a visit.— 178  Regent  Street,  W. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS.— Reduction  in  price  to  One 

Shilling  from  the  1st  of  July.— ALFRED  W.  BENNETT  hns  the  pleasure  of  informing 
his  Friends  and  the  Public  generally,  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  offer  the  productions  of  nearly 
all  the  most  eminent  London  Photographers,  as  well  as  those  of  Country  Artists,  and  all 
Foreign  Portraits,  at  the  reduced  price  of  Is.  each  (Double  Portraits,  Is. 6d.),  post-free.  Lists 
sent  post-free;  also,  Parcels  lor  selection,  on  receipt  of  reference.  The  Trade  supplied  on 
favourable  terms. 

5 Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C. 


and  CHIMNEY- 


PENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS, 

PIECES. — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
,S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIKE-DiONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewliere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  1.5s.  to  £33  lOs.  ; bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  ±5  12s.  ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ; ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  i3  3s.  to  * 18;  chimney-pieces. from  £1  5s.  to  £100  ; fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

/SUTLER Y,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  tliat  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3i-inch  Ivory  Handles  

s.  d. 

12  6 

8.  d. 

9 6 

8.  d. 
4 6 

3.1-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

24  0 

13  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivorv  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  anv  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

64  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6- 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handies  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

/BLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLTjVJM  S.  BURT()N  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displajed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Paris,  from  whom  William  S.  Buiton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from 7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Od.  ' 

Candelabra,  from  13s.  6d.  to  £16  lOs.  Od.  per  pair. 

Bronzes,  from 18s.  Od.  to  xl6  I6s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from 6s.  Od.  to  £ 9 Os.  Od. 

YV/'ILLIAM  S.  burton,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

' ’ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  postpaid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
jlhmited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Disli-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges 
Lainus,  Gaseliers.  Tea  Travs.  Urns,  and  Kettips.  T.ihlp  rnti»>rv  WoH,o  Wo..® 


"DENSON’S  WATCHED.— “ The  movements  are  of  the  finest 

quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  cajiable  of  producing.” — Illustrated 


quality 

London  Acit’s,  November  8,  1802. 
200  Gulueas  to  3 Guineas  each. 


Watches,  adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and  country,  from 


Benson’s  London  Made 
Lever  Watches.  ^ 

Gold  Cases. 

Silver  Coses. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled,  from  . . . . 

Do.,  four  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  eight  jewels 

2-plate  Lever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 

Do.,  eight  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  ten  jewels  

Benson’s  Indian  Watch  

Foreign  Watches,  warranted  ..  «. 

£ 8.  d. 
10  10  0 
It  14  0 
23  0 0 
14  14  0 
19  19  0 
30  0 0 
25  0 0 
5 5 0 

£ 8.  d. 
13  13  0 
17  17  0 
26  0 0 
17  17  0 
22  0 0 
33  0 0 
30  0 0 
8 8 0 

£ 8.  d. 
!}  5 0 
7 10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
11  11  0 
3 3 0 

£ 8.  d. 
6 6 0 
8 10  0 
11  11  0 
11  11  0 
16  16  0 
23  0 0 
12  12  0 
4 4 0 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet  (free  by  post  for  Two  Stamps)  contains  a short  history  of 
Horology,  witli  prices ; and  enables  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a Watch 

and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post .J.  W.  BENSON,  Prize  Medal  and  Honourable  Mention,  Classes 

33  and  15.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.— 33  and  34  Ludgute  Hill,  London.  Established  1 749. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  wlio  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

"HENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER, 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5 Gns. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ...  .8  to  20  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ 


Gold. 

Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches 16  Gne. 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  ,, 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers, 35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  everydescription. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


R 


ECONNOITRER 


GLASS. 


Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmairthen. 

“Most  useful.” Lord  Gifford.  “Remarkabl}’ good.” — LorUGurvauh.  “ Gives  me  complete 

satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— .Sir  Dighu  Cauley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
tiian  four  times  its  gx\ce." —Field.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— Votes  and  Queries. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bmlet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

Glasses  are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No 
Agents. 

("4PERA,  RACE,  and  FIELD  GLASSES. — The  Largest  and 

Best  Selection  is  at  CALLAGHAN’S,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.  (corner  of  Conduit 
Street).  The  new  Aluminium-Mounted  Glasses  (as  recently  made  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  though  of  the  largest  size,  weigh  but  a few  ounces — N.B.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated 
Race  and  Field  Glasses  and  Photographic  Lenses  made  by  Voi^tlUnder,  Vienna. 

"WATCHES^  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  J^^ELLERY.  — 

’ » FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV., invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 ,,  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 ,,  21  0 9 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Wat^h  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  ami  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Omittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exclianged, 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Establislied  nearly  a Century. 

(CHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  tte 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  S:  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28 1/Ord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horaele^  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

"CTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

-* — W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices, &c. 

WHITEFRIARS  glass  works,  LONDON,  E.C., 

’ ' between  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  the  Temple.  Established  a. o.  1700— JAMES 
POWELL  & SONS  exhibit  a Chandelier,  designed  after  the  style  of  Ancient  Venetian  as 
“Modem  English,”  nt  the  Loan  Museum;  also  a Window,  designed  by  H.  Holiday,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Painted  Glass,  South  Kensington,  where  may  be  also  seen  Specimens  of  Painting 
on  Opaque  Glass,  combined  with  Glass  Mosaic  for  Wall  Decorations.  Messrs.  Poweli,  were 
awarded  One  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1861,  and  Two  Prize  Medals  ia 
1862. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Cliurches  and  DweUings.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

AJO  CHARGE  MADE  for  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST.or  MONOGRAMS  plain.-KODRIGUES’  Cream- 
laid  Envelopes,  4d.  perl  00;  Cream-laid  Note, 5 quires  for  (id.  All  kindsof  Stationery  equallycheap. 
CARD- PLATE  elegantly  engraved,  and  lOO  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  BALL  PROGRAMMES.  CARDS,  and 
BILLS  OF  FARE,  Printed  and  Stamped  with  Crest  or  Address,  in  the  latest  Fashion. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LON  DON,  two  doors  from  Sackville  Street. 

HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family. — 

• GENTLEMEN’S  FASHIONABLE  ATTIRE,  the  best  at  moderate  Prices.  Water- 
proof Tweed  Overcoats,  for  dust  or  rain,  One  Guinea;  Alelton  Cloth,  &c..  Two  Guineas;  NegligiS 
Suits  of  the  “Nicoll  Cheviot,”  lor  rough  or  country  wear.  Two  Guineas— H.  j.  & D.  Ntcoli,, 
114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street,  W.;  22  Cornhill,  E.C. ; 10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold 
Street,  Liverpool. 

LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 

'T'HE  PANONIA  boots.  — 3Ia  King  William  Street,  Lon’d^ 

Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  “ possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric.”— Tunes. 

Fanonia  Bags,  Leggings,  ti:c. 
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Committee. 

The  Rizht  lion.  Lord  MUSKEKRY,  Springfield  Castle,  and  3 Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
Chairman. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOTT,  Bart.,  Shcnton  Hall. 

Captain  ADDISON,  36  Cavendish  Square,  and  Junior  United  Service  Club. 

The  Ritfht  Hon.  Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLEKK,  113  Piccadilly,  and  Army  and  Navy  Club. 
ALEXANDER  BEATTIE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  45  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

Major-General  DOWNING,  36  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

GEORGE  SIMON  HARCOURT  Esq.  (of  Ankerwycke),  71  St.  George’s  Square. 

The  Right  Hon.  I>ord  NIGEL  KENNEDY.  Montrose  House,  Petersham. 

Captain  W.  W.  KNOLLYS,  Brookes’s  Club. 

The  Riglit  lion.  Viscount  MALDEN.  39  Lowndes  Street,  and  White’s  Club. 

Sir  THOMAS  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  PARKYNS,  Bart.,  9 Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
TEMroRARv  Office— 33  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

This  Club  is  to  be  erected  (on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs')  in  Pall  Mall.  A 
Temporary  Club  House  will  meanwhile  be  opened.  The  proposednameof  the  Club  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  General  Meeting  of  Members. 

Several  new  features,  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Members,  will  be 
introduced,  including  a Strangers’  Room,  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

Forms  of  Application  fijr  Membership  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  dt  the  Offices  of  the 
Club;  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Pall  Mall  East. 

REAMER  & CO.,  Limited  (Incoi-porated  under  the  Companies’ 

Act,  1863,  with  Limited  Liability). 

CAPITAL,  £100,000,  IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

Deposit  £1  per  Share,  and  £2  on  Allotment.  Calls  not  to  exceed  £3  per  Share,  and  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

Guaranteed  minimum  Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  five  years. 

I>ir€ctors. 

The  Right  TTon.  the  Viscount  BURY,  M.P.,  48  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

WILLERT  BEALE,  Esq.,  28  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

G.  F. DENNY,  Esq.,  29  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C. 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  MURRAY, Esq.,  100  Park  Street, Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
W.  EDGCUMBE  RENDLE,  Esq.,  Cecil  House,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W. 

• T.  H.  SCARBOROUGH.  Esq.,  5 Bloomsbury  Square.  "W.C. 

JOHN  GILBERT  TALBOT,  Esq.,  10  (Jreat  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

- X * * ' • Bankers. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Hanover  Square.  W. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  BANK,  75  Cornhill,  E.C. 
SoJicitors. 

Messrs.  MARCHANT  & PE  AD,  30  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Auditors. 

Messrs.  BROOM,  BAGSHAW,  & WESTCOTT,  Public  Accountants,  35  Coleman  Street, E.C* 
T.  R.  WALKER,  Esq.,  21  Hanover  Square. 

Broker, 

J.  G.  BONE,  Esq.,  2 Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London. 
Secretary  {pro  fern.)— CHARLES  SHEPPARD,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices — 118  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  business 
of  Cramer,  Wood  & Co.,  the  well-known  Music  Publishers  in  Regent  Street. 

This  business  has  for  half  a century  been  in  the  highest  repute,  not  only  in  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  still  maintains  its  prestige,  and  is  largely  increasing  each 
year. 

The  property  comprises  the  valuable  Musical  Copyrights  of  the  firm,  embracing  the  largest 
collection  of  Music  extant.  The  stock  of  Pianofortes  and  other  Musical  Instruments  for  sale  and 
hire— one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Metropolis— is,  and  has  for  a long  time  been,  highly 
remunerative. 

A conditional  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Wood,  the  only  surviving  partner 
and  present  proprietor,  for  tlie  transfer  to  the  Company,  as  from  the  31st  of  December  last,  of 
the  entire  business  (free  from  all  liabilities),  in  perfect  working  order,  including  the  whole  stock- 
in-trade,  and  the  leases  of  the  commanding  premises,  199,  201,207,  and  209  Regent  Street,  67 
Conduit  Street,  and  55  King  Street,  at  a price  the  Directors  believe  to  be  reasonable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  Company.  The  Directors  are  fortified  in  this  view  by  the  valuations  of  competent 
authorities. 

Mr.  Wood  will  discharge  all  liabilities  up  to  the  30th  June,  1861,  and  will  pay  over  the  profits 
from  the  1st  January,  1864. 

He  has  also  agreed  to  accept  a large  proportion  of  the  purchase-money  in  paid-up  Shares. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Shareholders  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  keep  the  present  proprietor 
identified  with  the  business,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  him  which  will  secure  his 
services  in  the  capacity  of  General  Manager  for  a period  of  at  least  three  years. 

During  this  time,  and  for  the  further  period  of  two  years,  Mr.  Wood  undertakes  to  guarantee- 
in  any  manner  required  by  the  Directors  to  make  the  Shareholders  secure — the  payment  of  a 
minimum  Dividend  of  £10  percent,  per  annum  upon  the  Capital. 

Messrs.  Broom,  Bagshaw,  & Westcott,  public  accountants,  have  investigated  the  Accounts  of 
the  Business,  and  are  satisfied  of  the  solidity  of  the  undertaking. 

With  a Business  in  active  operation,  and  a minimum  Dividend  of  £10  per  cent,  insured  for 
Five  Years,  the  Company  offers  unusual  advantages  as  an  investment. 

It  is  believed  that  for  a long  time  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  call  up  more  than  £4  per  Share 
beyond  the  amounts  payable  on  Deposit  and  Allotment. 

The  liability  of  each  Shareholder  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Subscription. 

No  Promoters’  Fees  or  Promotion  Money  in  any  form  will  be  allowed. 

In  the  event  of  no  Allotment  being  made,  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Prospectuses,  with  Forms  of  Applications  for  Shares,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Brokers, 
2 Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street ; at  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Bank,  75  Cornhill ; 
at  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Hanover  Square;  at  201  Regent  Street;  and  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  118  Pall  Mall. 

CREDIT  MOBILIER  COMPANY  of  LONDON, 

Limited,  invite  Subscriptions  for 
THE  SOUTH  DEVON  SLAB  AND  SLATE  COJIPANY,  Limited, 

Formed  with  a Capital  of  £15,000,  in  Shares  of  £5,  to  work  on  a large  scale  the  famous  “ Wood 
Slate  Quarries,”  near  Ivybridge,  extending  over  thirty  acres  of  the  best  quality  of  Slab  and 
Slate.  Estimated  profit  of  50  per  cent.  A Prospectus,  with  full  particulars.  Estimates,  and 
Reports,  on  application,  personally  or  by  post,  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  London,  54  Thread- 
needle  Street;  or  to  tlie  Office  of  the  South  Devon  Slab  Company,  21  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Deposit  5s.  per  Share. 

GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY 

^ COMPANY— At  the  adjourned  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the€*roprietors,held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  on  Friday,  June  24, 1861; 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair; 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  of  the  Adjourned  Half-'Vearly  General  Meeting  of  May  27, 
ultimo,  by  which  the  Meeting  was  further  adjourned  to  this  day. 

The  Half-Yearly  Statements  of  Accounts  to  December  31,  1863,  were  submitted  to  the 
Meeting,  whereupon  the  Chairman  moved,  and  Philip  Patton  Blytli,  Esq.,  seconded,  and  it  was 
Resolved— That  the  Half-Yearly  Accounts  of  this  Company  to  December  31,  1863,  now 
submitted,  be  received  and  adopted. 

THOS.  R.  WATT.  Secretary. 

Note.— Copies  of  the  Half-Yearly  Accounts  above  referred  to  can  be  obtained  by  Shareholders 
on  appUcatiou  at  this  Office. 

London,  3 New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  June  24,  1864. 

EBENTUR.es  at  5^  5^,  and  6 per  Cent, 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors, 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Established  1806. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,6.58,353.  ANNUAL  INCOME,  £195,721. 
BONUSES  DECLARED,  £1,451,157. 

CLAIMS  PAID  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE,  £3,572,513. 
P;v.‘?tdenl— The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

Chairman  of  Directors— 'F'KEDFaB.ICK.  SQUIRE,  Esq. 

Deputy  C/iaiiman— RICHARD  DAWSON,  Esq. 

J/anoqi/ip  DtVeefor— JOHN  A.  BEAUMONT,  Esq, 

The  Profits  (subject  to  a trifling  deduction)  are  divided  among  the  Insured. 
Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  issued  by  the  Provident  Life  OjJUcc. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5^,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Company,  12  Lcadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

TTALIAN  IRRIGATION  CANAL  COMPANY  (CANAL 

CAVOUR). 

Call  of  £2  per  Share,  making  £12  paid. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  tliat  the  Council  of  Administration  have  made  a further 
CALL  of  £2  per  Share  on  the  Shares  of  this  Company,  making  £12  per  Share  paid.  The  Pro- 

Erietors  resident  in  England  are  therefore  required  to  PAY  the  Call  of  £2  per  Share  on  or 
efore  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Messrs.  Masterman,  Peters,  & Co., 
35  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London.  Proprietors  are  required  first  to  deposit  their  Cer- 
tificates at  the  Company’s  Offices,  for  which  they  will  receive  a Call  Letter,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Bankers  when  the  Call  is  paid,  after  which  tlic  Certificates  will  be  ready  to  be  returned  to 
the  Proprietors  three  clear  days  after  the  payment  of  the  Call,  upon  production  of  the  Bankers’ 
Receipt. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  upon  all  payments  in  arrear,  and 
no  interest  will  be  payable  on  Shaves  upon  which  any  of  the  Calls  are  in  arrear. 

London,  June,  1864.  By  Order 

5 Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  E.C. 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Annual  Premium. 

Sum  Insured. 

Amount  with 
Bonus  additions. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

4,718 

1823 

194  15  10 

6,600 

10,632  14  2 

3,924 

4.937 

1821 

165  4 2 

5,000 

10,164  19  0 

1824 

205  13  4 

4,000 

9,637  2 2 

2,946 

1818 

181  7 6 

6,000 

. 9,254  13  5 

6,795 

1825 

157  1 8 

5,000 

9,253  5 10 

2,(J27 

1616 

122  13  4 

4,000 

8, .576  U 2 

3,944 

1821 

49  15  10 

1,000 

2,498  7 6 

788 

1808 

29  18  4 

1,000 

2,327  13  5 

JOHN  HODDINOTT,  Secretary. 


QTANDAED  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Constituted 

by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Established  1825. 

The  Policies  of  the  Standard  Life  Assurauce  Company  give  the  greatest  freedom  to  the 
Assured. 

Policies  can  be  obtained  without  restriction  as  to  re.sidence,  the  person  assured  being  above 
25  years  of  age,  not  engaged  in  Militoi-y  or  Naval  Service,  and  not  subject  to  Foreign  Residence 
from  the  nature  of  his  business  or  occupation. 

Extended  facilities  are  given  for  payment  of  Premiums,  and,  should  a Premium  fall  into 
arrear.  it  may  be  paid  at  any  time  within  thirteen  months,  sul  ject  to  certain  conditions. 

All  Policies  which  have  existed  for  five  years  are  unchallengeable  on  any  ground  whatever, 
and  a certificate  to  that  effect  is  granted,  the  Policy  becoming  a simple  obligation  on  the 
Company  to  pay  the  sum  assured,  subject  to  payment  of  premium  and  extra  premium  if  any. 

These  valuable  privileges  were  introduced  into  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  by  the 
Standard  Company. 

Every  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON.  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  i?es4t/cnf  *Sccre(ary. 

London— 82  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Edinburgh — 3 George  S treet  ( Head  Office). 

Dublin- 66  Upper  Sackville  Street. 
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A.D.  1720. 

EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION^ 

(Established  by  Charter  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First,) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor, 

GEORGE  PEARKES  BARCLAY.  Esq.,5«6-Goue7*nor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  BaxU  Deputy- Govetmor, 

Directors, 

Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 

Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Wallace, Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq, 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 
Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmaiin,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  (Srenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
James  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 
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G.  GRANT,  Secretary, 


Medical  ii^/erce— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE— The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUilS  falling  due  at 
Midsummer  will  expire  on  J uly  9. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

FARMING-STOCK.— No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  a Steam  Thrashing-Machine. 
The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Life  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £1.5,000  may  be  insured  on  one  Life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies, — with,  the  guarantee  of 
a large  invested  Capital-  Stock. 

Theadvantagesofmodernpractice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

Boyal  Exchange^  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.  — REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

A EBERT  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

-Us.  (FIRE  AND  SIARINE), 

Undertakes  FIRE  RISKS  from  the  24th  June  at  THE  FULL  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

The  Premiums  charged  will  be  estimated  by  the  individual  risk;  and  the  utmost  liberality 
will  be  maintained  in  every  transaction. 

Professional  men  introducing  business  will  be  liberally  treated  with. 

■ For  Prospectus  and  every  information,  apply  at  the  Offices,  8 Finch  Lane,  or  7 Waterlro* 
Place,  Pall  Mall;  or  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  ALBERT  LIFE 
OFFICE. 

MORELL  THEOBALD,  Manager. 

ENEEAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

62  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

1 FURNITURE  in  first-class  Houses  insured  in  One  Sum,  ^vithout  Classification, 

' at  2s.  per  cent. 

i THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 

"piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing- 

-L  Cross Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtiues  in 

Trade- 

Insurances  effected  now  will  seciire  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  2.5, 1861. GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  5ccrc^a?*y. 

-Pi  non  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

cjW  J-vy  V/ v/  while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking. Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secuved  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  6i  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  Secretary. 

'T'HE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS.  — HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  titne  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a. 
I much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to^ 
' judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  eacli  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron. 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  wJiat  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  ^le  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very- 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 
The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  ii:  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  'Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises.  . 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Sommer  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 
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July  2,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


T'WO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB’S 

Ten  Guinea  best  Morocco  or  Russia  Silver- fitted  LADY’S  DRESSING  and  WRITING- 
BAG.  Gentlemen 'sditto.  The  Ten  Guinea  Silver-fitted  Lady's  DressinK-case  in  Coromandel 
or  Walnut.  The  Guinea  Tourist’s  Writing-case.  The  One  Guinea  Travelling-bag.  The 
Guinea  Dressing-case.  At  the  Manufacturers’, 

JENNER  & KNEWSTUD,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  G6  and  69  Jermyn  Street. 

'T’RELOAR’S  COCOA-NUT  MATTING  and  KAMPTULICON 

FLOOR  CLOTH  WAREHOUSE, 

Removed  from  No.  42  to 

10  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

(^HANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candrladra,  MoosnAToa  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statuettks  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  other  Ornaments.—OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 

QSLER’S  ULASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  I.ights  and  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Servicesi 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2,  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Strbet,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM -^Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Strbet* 
^ Established  1807. 

UOWARD  & SONS’  DINING  TABLES.— Made  by  Steam- 

power,  W’ith  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Dlustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

rrilE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 

1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No,  2014,  suy : 

“ The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” ‘‘  a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

pHOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

N-'  all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 

Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs. 

Wholesale,  119  Chancery  Lane,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

^ above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 

FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  


pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package, 

For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced. 

It  was  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

'T'AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

“ _Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report, 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lone,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

P)U  BARRY’^S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

RE  VALENT  A ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refresliing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 
In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  Us.;  121b., 22s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 
Regent  Street,  l>ondon;  Fortnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street: 
330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

TN  CASES  of  NERVOUSNESS,  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will 

be  found  an  agreeable  and  perfect  Remedy May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

IV/r  ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mobson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  lUs.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

nPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

^ MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  th^  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility 
and  success  or  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

T)K.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs.  Rheumatism,  General  Debility 
Diseosesof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  ail  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Medical  Opinions:_Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  and  CJuef  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr,  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  laver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  pd  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex—  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  pt  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  be^  Medical  I reatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
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A U C E.— L EA  & PERRIN  S' 

WORCESTBHSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  CiiosaF.  & Blackwell  ; Bakclav  & Son«  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  8vo.  with  Maps, 


WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  SOURCE  of  the 

’ ’ NILE.  By  John  Hanning  Spekf.,  Captain  II.M.  Indian  Army',  Author  of  “ Journal 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.” 

W.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Ixmdon. 

This  day  is  published, 

SCOT  ABROAD.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of 
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‘ The  Book-Hunter.”  2 vole,  crown  8vo.  l.5s. 
W.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

fCSSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  “Saturday 

Review.”  Contents:  Busy  People  — Snubbing  — Ignorance  — Foolish  Thing.s— False 
Shame— Fluency— Cputempt—Duliiess  as  a Sensation— Mistakes  in  Life— Scenes— Acquaintance 
and  Friends— Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understyod— Study  of  Cliaracter— Preju- 
dices—Shirking— Constancy— Reserve  — Explanations  — Hugger-Afugger—  Attention  — Strong^ 
Wills— Talking  of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys — The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own 
W ay— W ant  of  Money. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


rPHE  ROUNDS,  CATCPIES,  and  CANONS  of  ENGLAND.— 

A Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
adapted  to  Modern  Use.  The  Words  revised,  adapted,  or  re-written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Powell 
Metcalfe,  the  Music  selected  and  revised,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Round,  Catch,  and  Canon;  also  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Composers,  written  by 
Edward  F.  Rimbault,LL.D.  21s.net. 

Cramer,  Wood,  & Co.,  201  Regent  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  21s. 

pATALOGUS  LIBRORUM  IMPRESSORUM  qiii  in  Biblio- 

theca  SS.  et  Individuce  Trinitatis,  Regin®  Elizabeth®,  juxta  Dublin,  adservantur. 
Tomus  Primus,  continens  Literas  Aet  B (cum  Supplemeuto).  By  James  Henthorn  Todd,D.I)., 
Senior  Fellow,  and  Librarian,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  &c. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  & Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University.  London:  Longman  & Co. 

Price  Is 

^yHE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION;  its  Origin  and 

Progress,  with  some  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  18G2-3.  By  a Clergyman  in  the  Diucese  of  Winchester. 

Rivingtons. 

MEDICAL  WORK  ON  THE  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  EUROPE. 

1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  516,  cloth,  12s. 

^HE  SPAS  of  EUROPE.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D. 

“ This  is  decidedly  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  on  mineral  w'aters  which  has- 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language.”— BWtis/i  MedicalJ oxirnal. 

“ A book  of  research  and  authority,  written  by  one  who  ia  evidently  master  of  his  subject, 
and  which  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  reader.”— Zancct, 

“ The  book  is  well  timed  and  well  done.”— C’orn/ii7/ J/af/aEjne. 

“We  can  recommend  Dr.  Althaus’  work  as  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  written,  in  our 
language,  with  a medical  object  in  view.”— At Aencewm. 

London:  Trobner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  6s. 

rUHE  SITUATION. 

London  : Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 
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May  1864-5.— Now  ready. 

SHILLING  PEERAGE. 

THE  SHILLING  BARONETAGE. 

THE  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE:  and, 

THE  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  c6mM0NS. 

By  E.  Walford,  M.A.,Baliiol  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition  just  published. 
Ixjndon:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  25s. 

PROFESSOR  CRAIK’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TUBE  and  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  from  the  NOBMAN  CONQUEST. 

“ Distinguished  alike  by  diligent  research,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge.” 

News. 

iKjndon  ; Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


PHE  PRIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  as  offered  in 

Advertisements,  “HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  will  be  published  early  in  July- 
Illustrated  with  Lithograph  Portraits. 

Gratis  on  appliqation  to  principal  Drapers  everywhere;  or  by  Stamped  Address  to  Day  & Sons^ 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

PURNER’S  “ENGLAND  and  WALES,”  Photographed  hy 

C.  C.  & M.  E.  Bertolacci,  in  Six  Serial  Parts  of  16  Plates  each.  The  Part,  35s.;  single 
Prints,  3s.  The  Three  First  Parts  already  issued. 

Published  by  C.  C.  & M.  E.  Bertolacci,  at  F.  Pickton’s  Printing  Office,  80  Great  Portland. 
Street,  W.  And  also  for  them  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi  & Co.,  14  Pail  Mall  East:  Messrs.  Droosten, 
Allan, & Co.,  126  Strand, W.C. ; Mr.  Hering,  137  Regent  Street;  Mr.  X.  H.  Gladwell,  21 
Gracechurch  Street,  City. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  pp.  142,  2s.  6d. 

A N EXAMINATION  into  some  PREVAILING  OPINIONS 

as  to  the  PRESSURE  of  TAXATION  in  this  and  other  COUNTRIES.  Fourth. 
Edition,  with  a Supplementary  Chapter  continuing  the  Financial  Review  to  the  Present  Time- 
By  George  Waude  Norman,  Esq. 

London ; T.  & W.  Boone,  Publishers,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

MR.  TYLER’S  GYMNASTICS.  ” 

Just  published,  price  6d.;  post  free,  7d. 

NEW  SYSTEM  of  MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS  as  an 

INSTRUMENT  in  EDUCATION.  By  M.  C.  Tvler,  M.A.,  M.C.P. 

W.  Tweedie,  337  Strand. 
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(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

. “d  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  Bnest  Starch  she  ever 

*nSs&^  ^ CO.  have  been 

T)INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally  accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Bemedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  nuritv  and  of  uniform 
strength  only  by  D^NEFORD  & CO  172  NeV  Bond  Street.  London^^^^^^^^^ 
respectable  Cliemists  throughout  the  world.  ^ 


^0  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
18  periectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  bv  the  Dve 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  2is— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

xpiELD’S  CELEBRATED  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP 

TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each. 

•ctSt  th^  Kingdom:  but  the  Public  should  ask  for 

FIELD  &,  and  see  that  the  name  of  J.  C.  & J.  Field  is  on  each  Packet,  Box,  and  'Pablet. 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Works,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  London.  S..  where 
also  may  be  obtained  their  Prize  Medal  Paraffine  Candles. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.— CANDLES,  PAEAFFIN]^  Adopted”by 

T ______  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  Military  Stations.  ^ 

..1  « I.. and  holders  of  the  1862  Prize  Medal,  caution 
o . VV’®  any  spurious  Imitations.  Their  Label  is  on  all  Packets  and  Boxes. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  and  for  exportation  at  the  Works, 
SviceSoV  T London,  S.,  where  also  may  be  obtained  their  celebrated  United 


Ninth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post,  13  stamps. 

iN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  tlie  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
Jas.  Yearslev,  M.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DEAFNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUS- 
'I'RATED,  Sixth  Edition,  with  Plates,  Gs — Churchill  &.  Sons,  New  Burilngton  Street. 

1\/[R.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 

pATALOGUE  of  an  INTERESTING  ^ VARIED- 

COLLECTION  of  BOOKS.  Amongst  them  are  many  of  unusual  occurrence,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  prove  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Rare  and  Curious  Collector,  all  recently  and 
carefully  selected  from  various  sources.  Sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp.  Books  Bought. 

Richard  Simpson,  10  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

ORKS  of  ART,  Carriage  Free  to  All  Parts  of  the  United 

T ▼ Kingdom The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gorgeously  illuminated,  in  a series  of  27  Plates, 

by  W.  and  G.  Audsley,  elegantly  bound,  publisned  at  * 12  12s.,  £10  10s.,  and  £S  8s.;  now  re- 
duced to  £S  6s.,  ±.4  14s.  6d.,  and  £i  las.  6d.  Roberts’s  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  Syria, 
Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  with  250  beautiful  Plates  and  I,.etterpress,  by  Rev.  G.  Croly, 
LL.D., published  at  £7  7s., £10  lOs.,  £9,  and  £ll  ils.;  now  reduced  to  £2  18s.,  £4,  £3  10s.,  and 
£t  16s.  The  Artof  Illuminating,  by  W,  R.  Tymms  andM.  Di^by  Wyatt, published  at  £3  lOs.; 
now  reduced  to  30s.  Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

(CARRIAGE  FREE  to  All  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. — 

SCOTT’S  NOVELS,  People’s  Edition,  with  100  Plates,  and  all  the  Author’s  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  5 vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  half-calf  gilt,  cloth  sides,  £2  8s.  pub.  at 
£3  3s.;  another  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Woodcuts,  25  vols.  in  13,  handsomely  bound  in  half^ 
calf  gilt,  £2  6s.,  pub.  at  £3  3s.  Encyclop®dia  Britannica,  Eighth  Edition,  with  Plates,  Maps, 
and  numerous  Engravings,complete.  with  Index,  22  vole,  4to.  half-russia,  cloth  sides,  £25  14s., 
pub.  at  £3i  2s.  6d.  Clearance  sale  and  25  per  cent,  catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview, 


[July  2,  1864. 


»THE  EDINBUKGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLV. 

Will  be  published  on  SATUEDAY  NEXT. 

COXTENTS : 

I.  MR.  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT, 
n.  THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH. 

HI.  RESULTS  OF  POST  OFFICE  REFORM. 

IV.  HISTORY  OP  OUR  LORD  IN  ART. 

V.  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VH.  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

VHI.  DE  ROSSI’S  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

IX.  EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN. 

X.  THE  THREE  PASTORALS. 

London  : Longman  & Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  & C.  Biack. 


^HE  BKITISH  QUAETEELY  EEVIEW,  No.  LXXIX. 

Cfor  JULY).  6s. 

Contents: 

1.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 

2.  Alpine  Experiences. 

3.  Lewes  on  Aristotle’s  Scientific  Writings. 

4.  Tire  English  Post  Office. 

5.  Kingsley  and  Newman— Ronranism  in  England. 

6.  The  British  Navy,  Past  and  Present. 

7.  Laurence  Sterne. 

8.  Frescoes  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

9.  Morley’s  English  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

10.  The  Life  of  Christ— Ebrard  and  Lange. 

11.  Epilogue  on  Aftairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Watford,  & Hodder.  27  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready, 

»THE  DUBLIN  EEVIEW,  No.  V.  (for  JULY).  6s. 

Contents  : 

I.  The  late  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council. 

II.  Venn’s  Life  and  Labours  of  S.  Francis  Xavier. 

III.  Rome  and  the  Munich  Congress. 

IV.  Fronde’s  History  of  England— Mary  Stuart. 

V.  Garibaldi  in  England. 

VI.  Newman’.s  Apolbiiia  pro  Vita  Sua. 

VII.  Historical  Notes  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.  Part  lY. 

VIII.  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

IX.  Notices  of  Books. 

X.  Our  Contemporaries— Quarterly,  British  Quarterly,  Union  Review,  Christian 
Remembrancer,  Good  Words  and  Dean  Alford,  &c. 

Annual  Subscription,  21s.  per  annum.  A few  copies  remain  on  hand  of  Nos.  I.  to  IV.,  for 
which  early  application  should  be  made. 

London  : Burns  & Lambert,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W. 


No.  III.  (JULY  1864),  5s. 

THE  QUAETEKLY 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 


Contents: 


Original  Articles. 

The  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Moon’s  Surface.  James  Nasmyth,  F.K.S.  With  Plate  and 
Woodcuts. 

Crun  Cotton.  J.  Scott  Russell,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  With  Plate. 

Brackish  Water  Fossils  of  Crete.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  Assistant-Secretary,  Geological 
Society.  With  Plate. 

The  History  and  Uses  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.  T.  Nunneley,  F.R.C.S.E, 

Acclimatization.  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon,  F.L.S. 

Copper  Mining  in  Tuscany.  D.  T.  Ansted,  F.R.S. 


Chronicles  of  Science. 

I.  Agriculture. 

II.  Astronomy. 

III.  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

IV.  Chemistry. 

V.  Geography. 

VI.  Geology  and  Palseontology. 

VII,  Microscopy. 

VIII.  Mining,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy. 


IX.  Physics— Optics,  Heat,  Electricity, 

X.  Sanitary  Sci  nee. 

XI.  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 
XII.  Chronicles  of  Recent  Scientific  Pro- 
gress in  America.  By  Dr.  H.  Draper, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
University  of  New  York. 


Reviews. 

Percy’s  Metallurgy ; Huxley’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Classification  ; Atheism  and 
Science;  The  Microscope;  The  Ophthalmoscope  and  Ophthalmoscopic  Photography;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry;  Botanist’s  Guides;  British  and  American  Cunchology,  &c.  &c. 

I^otes  and  Correspondence. 

Recent  Contributions  to  Natural  History  and  Ethnology  in  France.  Th.  Lacaze  Duthiers, 
Professor  at  the  Superior  Normal  School  of  Paris.  Illustrated. 

A New  Boring  Machine.  George  Low.  Illustrated. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Now  ready,  6s. 

rPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LI.  CJULY  1864). 

Contents : 

I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND, 
n.  NOVELS  WITH  A PURPOSE, 
m.  LIBERAL  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

IV.  MR.  LEWES’  ARISTOTLE. 

V.  THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

VI.  DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLEY. 

VIL  EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  PROGRESS. 

VHI.  THACKERAY. 

Contemporary  Literature:- 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy  — 2.  Politics, 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles 
Lettres. 

London:  Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


■pEASEE’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Costents  : 


The  Irish  Church. 

Gilbert  Bugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
VI.— YIH. 

Sonnet.  By  Arthur  J.  Munby. 

The  Land  ReTCnue  of  India. — The  Per- 
lietual  Settlement. 

Two  Chapters. 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  By 
W.  M.  Rossetti. 

A Campaigner  at  Home. 


Translation  from  the  Spanish.  By  Sir 
Edmund  Head. 

The  Judges  of  England. 

Daybreak  in  London  in  July. — A Poem. 

By  Astley  H.  Baldwin. 

Tunis  and  Carthage. 

On  an  ancient  Panathenaio  Vase  in  a 
London  Drawing-room.  By  Sir 
Edmund  Head. 

The  Morals  of  Literature. 


Till,  and  IX. 


Mr.  Whitworth  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent. 


London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready.  No.  I.  July  1864,  pp.  48,  in  8vo.  with  2 Lithographs  and  7 ’Wood 
Engravings,  price  Is.  Gd. 


rpHE  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE,  or  Monthly  Journal  of 

-o-  Geology.  Edited  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.  in 
the  Royal  hlilitary  College,  Sandhurst ; assisted  by  Henry  Woodward,  P.G.S., 
F.Z.S.,  British  Museum. 


Introduction. — On  the  Past  and  Present 
Aspects  of  Geological  Science.  By  the 
Editor. 

I.  Original  Articles. 

1.  On  some  points  in  Ancient  Physical 

Geography,  illustrated  by  Fossils 
from  a Pebble-bed  at  Budieigh  Sul- 
terton.  With  Woodcuts.  JJyJ.W. 
Salter,  F.G.S.,  A.L.S, 

2.  The  Recent  and  Tertiary  Species  of 

the  Genus  Thbcidium.  By  Thomas 
Davidson,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  itc.  With 
Two  Lithographic  Plates. 

3.  On  Special  Indications  of  Volcanic 

Action  at  Burntisland,  Firth  of 
Forth.  By  Archibald  Geikie, 
F.R.S.E.,F.G.S.,&c. 


n.  Translations  and  Notices  of  Memoirs, 

On  the  Geology  of  the  Sahara,  or  North 
African  Desert.  By  E.  Desob,  of 
Neuchatel.  Translated,  with  Motes, 
by  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Abstracts  of  British  and  Foreign  Geo- 
logical Papers. 

Notes  on  Foreign  Geology.  By  Dr. 
T,.  L.  Phipson,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

HI.  Reviews. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains. 

IV.  Reports  and  Proceedings  op  Societies. 


V.  Gorrespondercb,  Notes,  and  Queries. 
Notices  of  Meetings  of  Field-clubs. 
London : Longman,  Green,  «Si  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


rFHE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  No.  XII.  (for  JULY 

1864).  2s.  6d.  Contents;  Aniline  Dyes, by  T.  L.  Phipson, Ph.D.,  with  Illustrationson  Silk 
— The  Theory  of  Manures,  by  Baron  Liebig— Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes,  by  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
witli  Illustration— Oysters  and  Oyster  Culture,  by  H.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Illustrated— Pneumatic 
Despatch,  by  J.  Mackie,Illusti  ated— Therm  »metry,  by  G.  F.  Chambers— Microscopic  Fungi, 
by  M.  C,  Cooke,  with  coloured  Illustrations  -Radiation  of  Heat,  by  Professor  Debus,  t .R.S.— 
Reviews  of  Books— Summary  Progress  of  various  Sciences,  with  a Plate  Illustrative  of  Structure 
of  Nerves. 

Ixindon:  Robert  Habdwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


TOUENAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  JUNE, 

^ Vol.  XXVII.  Part  II.  just  published,  3s.  6d. 

The  NEW  ANALYTICAL  INDEX,  3s.  6d. 

London : Edward  Stanford,  6 Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Now  ready, 

rrHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  No.  LV.  Is. 

With  Illustrations  by  Charles  S.  Keene  and  R.  Barnes. 

Contents: 

BROTHER  JACOB.  With  an  Illustration. 

MY  THREE  DAYS’  DICTATORSHIP. 

TURNPIKES. 

SENTIMENTALISM. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Husband.  With 
an  Illustration. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Cat  and  Mouse. 

„ XXV.— My  Confidential  Friend. 

„ XXVI — Question  and  Answer, 

„ XXVII.-Fiight. 

CHARLESTON  UNDER  FIRE. 

DREARY  COURT  SKY. 

ON  SOME  POINTS  OF  THE  ETON  REPORT.  By  Paterfamilias. 

***  This  Number  begins  a New  Volume,  in  which  Two  New  Novels  — one  by  the  Author  of 
“ Cousin  Phillis,”  the  other  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  — are  commenced. 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LVII.  (for  JULY  1864),  Is. 

Contents: 

I.  THE  HTLLTARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  : a Story  of  Two  Families.  By  Henry 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Austin  Elliot,”  Ravenshoe,”  &c.  Chapter  XXXV— James 
Burton’s  Mory:  Miss  Brown’s  Troubles  come  to  an  End,  while  Erne  Hillyur’s 
fairly  commence.  Chap.  XXXVI.— Le  Koi estMort— Vive  le  Roi.  Chap.  XXXVII. 
—James  Burton’s  Story:  Erne’s  Nur.se.  Chap.  XXXVIII  —Sir  George  Hillyar  is 

Witness  to  Character.  Chap.  XXXIX.— Uncle  Bob  surprises  Erne.  Chap.  XL. 

The  Last  of  the  Churchyard. 

II.  CORRUPTION  AT  ELECTIONS.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 

III.  ” RESURRECTURIS.”  A Poem.  From  the  Polish  of  Sioismund  Krasinsri. 

IV.  DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I HAVE  KNOWN;  or,  Recollections  of  Three  Cities.  By 

the  Editor. 

Dr.  Chalmers.— Part  I.  His  Youth. 

V.  PALINGENESIS.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 

VI.  IN  HER  TEENS. 

VII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  VITI. 

VIII.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

IX.  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  SONDERBORG. 

Vol.  IX.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


Black  WO  CD’S  magazine  for  JULY  1864. 

No.  DLXXXV.  2s.  6d. 

Contents: 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL.  Part  VI.  Containing;- A Grumble— Of  our  Brothers  beyond  the  Border— 
The  Rule  Nisi— On  Climbing  Boys— Linguists— The  Old  Conjurers  and  the  New— Gambling 
for  the  Million — The  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPALITIES.  No.  II. — Society  and  Politics  in  Moldavia. 
TONY  BUTLER.  PartX. 

THE  NAPOLEONIC  IDEA  IN  MEXICO. 

THE  LONDON  ART-SEASON. 

PADRE  BANDELLT  PROSES  TO  THE  DUKE  LUDOVICO  SFORZA  ABOUT 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  POETISES  TO  THE  DUKE  IN  HIS  OWN  DEFENCE. 
CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD;  The  Perpetual  Curate.  Part  XIII. 

WiixiAM  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  6s. 

fTHE  CHEISTIAN  KEMEMBRANCEK.  No.  CXXV. 

(for  JULY).  Contents  : 


I.  THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  PATRICK. 

II.  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

III.  TUB  BURIAL  SERVICE. 

IV.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OE  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

1783^1830.  ___ 

V.  TACITUS  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 

VI.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  APOI.OGY. 

^l\\.  language. 

IX.  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

London  : J.  & C.  Mozlby,  6 Paternoster  Row, 


A LADY’S  ADVENTURES  in  SEARCH  of  a HORSE.  * 

Illustrated  by  Phiz.  See  LONDON  SOCIETY — July  Number,  commencing  a New 
Volume.  With  16 Illustrations.  Is. 


lyHE  PARIS  SEASON.  See  LONDON  SOCIETY— July 

Number.  With  16  Illustrations,  is. 


T^HE  COLONEL’S  LOVE  CHANCE;  or,  the  Story  of  a 

Blank  Envelope.  Illustrated.  See  LONDON  SOCIETY— July  Number,  With  16 
Illustrations.  Is. 


^yHE  PLAYGROUNDS  of  EUROPE.  See  LONDON 

SOCIETY— July  Number.  With  16  Illustrations.  Is. 


T ONDON  OPERA  DIRECTORS.  See  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

^ July  Number.  With  16  Illustrations.  Is. 


IX/TY  COxMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION.  See  LONDON 

SOCIETY— July  Number.  Witli  16  Illustrations.  Is. 


PRICKET  LEGISLATION.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Cricket 

Field.”  See  LONDON  SOCIETY— July  Number.  With  16  Illustrations.  Is. 


^HE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Morals 

of  May  Fair.”  See  LONDON  SOCIETY— July  Number,  With  16  Illustrations.  Is. 


■yOUNG  OXFORD  at  the  COMMEMORATION.  By  the 

Author  of  ” Verdant  Green,”  Illustrated.  See  LONDON  SOCIETY— July  Number, 
commencing  a New  Volume.  With  16  Illustrations,  is. 
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rpHE 


fpHE 


the  CITURCH  and  STATE  REVIEW  for  .TULY,  Gd. 

JL  On  and  after  July  1,  the  price  of  the  above  will  be  reduced  to  Sixpence;  by  poBt, 

SovcnpeucC)  Moiitiily. 

THE  CITURCH  AND  THE  CONSERVATIVES. 

MR.  GLADSTONE. 

OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATES. 

the  DANES  IN  THE  CAMP,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

VICTORIA  MAGAZINE  for  JULY.  Conducted  and 

Printed  by  Emily  Faithpoll. 

T^ondon;  Ward  & Lock,  168  Fleet  Street. 

ALEXANDRA  MAGAZINE,  and  Woman’s  Social  and 

Industrial  Advocate,  for  JULY,  with  Illustration,  Od. 

Contents : 

Doctor  Kcinp,  continved—Voem : “A  Working  Woman’s  Jfornins  Thouffhts  Tlie  Minor 
Ills  of  Life,  and  how  we  bear  them— Saved— Poem:  “ I Cannot  Hear  " — Notices  of  Books— Music 
and  the  Fine  Arts— Letters  to  Women  on  Money  Earning,  No.  3— Open  Correspondence — 
Training  Institutions— Women  and  Lithography. 

London  : Jackson,  Walpord,  & IIodder,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

DEDICATED  TO  II.R.TI.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

the  art  journal  for  July,  2s._6d.,  contains  Line 

dL  Engravings  after  J.  Dyckmi  - ' ....... 

of  Jupiter,”  by  J.  B.  Allen;  and  ” 
tions  arc:—”  Wedgwood  and  Etruria, 

PeterCuninghnm;  “Intervention  of - . ...  . , 

the  Essential  Materials  of  Clothing,”  by  Professor  Archer,  Illustrated;  “British  Artists: 
Erre  Crowe,”  by  James  Dafforne,  Illustrated;  “Almanack  of  the  Month,”  Illustrated; 
“Dublin  Exhibition;”  “History  or  Caricature,”  by  Thomas  Wright,  Illustrated:  “English 
Catbedrals.”  Illustrated;  “ National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy  in  .Parliament;”  “Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  and  its  Reports;”  ” Christian  Art;”  “ Art-Work  in  July,”  by  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood;  “British  Institution;”  “Photographic  Exhibition;”  “SirJ.  W.  Gordon,  li.A., 


P.K.S.A.,”  8iC, 


T>ondon:  James  S.  Virtoe,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


T EEDS  and  COUNTY  BANK.  — THE  BUILDER  of  this 

^ Week  (conducted  by  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.)  contains: — A Fine  View  of  the  New  Leeds 
and  County  Bank— Illustrations  of  Ancient  Irish  Arch  iteciure— Papers  on  Memorial  Tablets 
for  London  Houses— A Palace  of  Art- Arrangement  of  Town  Churches— Mosaic  Art— Circular 
Rock  Symbols,  &c.  &c.  With  all  the  Art  and  Sanitary  News  of  the  Week.  4d.;  by  post  5d. 

1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden , and  all  Newsmen. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,”  “David  Copperfield,”  &c. 
Now  ready,  Part  III.  Is.  of 

(^UR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens.  To  be 

completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts,  with  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

NEW  SERIAL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  “ Orley  Farm,”  each  Is. 

Now  ready,  Part  VII. 

pAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER?  By  Anthony  Trollope, 

Author  of  “ Dr.  Thorne,”  “ Rachel  Ray,”  &c.  With  Illustrations. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

NEW  WORK  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Now  ready,  Part  VIII.  Is. 

T UTTRELL  of  ARRAN.  By  Charles  Lever,  Author  of 

“ Harry  Lorrequer,”  “ Charles  O’Malley,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  “Phiz.” 
Chapman  S^  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  No.  IV.  Is.* 

rpHE  FISHERMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW.  Edited 

bj  CnO/.MONDELEY  PeVNELL. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly, 

Dciny  8vo.  20s. 

rPHE  EPOCHS  of  PAINTING : a Biogi'aphical  and  Critical 

Essay  on  Painting  and  Painters  of  oU  Times  and  Many  Places.  By  Ralph  Nicholson 
WoBNUM,  Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  _ 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


[.This  day. 


Two  vols.  post  Rvo.  21s. 

T^OUR  YEARS  in  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS ; their  Political 

and  Social  Condition.  With  a History  of  the  British.  Protectorate.  Edited  by  Viscount 
Kirkwall,  lately  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Seventh  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

- — — [This  day. 

Chapman  & TTall,  193  Piccadilly. 


A 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS.— DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 

By  Robert  Bbownjno. 

Chapman  Sc  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  Gs. 

■RRAITHWAITE’S  RETROSPECT,  New  Volume,  from 

January  to  June  1861,  containing  Abstracts  of  the  most  Practical  Papers  in  all  the 
Medical  Journals  and  Transactions  of  Medical  Societies  for  the  last  Six  Months  ; each  Volume 
also  contains  a Small  Dictionary  or  Synopsis  of  Medical  Treatment. 

Also  for  the  above  period,  separately,  2s.  6d. 

MIDWIFERY  and  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN.  By 

Wm.  BRAiTHwATTE,M.D.,late  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine;  and  James  Bkaituwaite,  M.D. 

London  : Simpktn,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Edinburgh  : Oliver  & Boyd.  Dublin  : Uodoes,  Smith,  & Co. 

“Genuine  Handbooks,  based  on  Personal  Experience.” 

rrOURISTS’  PRACTICAL  GUIDES,  1864.  — Practical 

Swiss,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Rhine,  German  Spas,  Geneva,  Chamouny,  Mont  Blanc, 
Zermatt,  Italian  Lakes,  Cities,  &c.  Price,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 

London  ; Simpktn  & Co. 


Just  published, 

T?E VISED  LESSON  BOOKS.  Adapted  to  the  Standards  of 


the  Revised  Code. 

s. 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  I o 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  II 0 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  HI 0 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  IV 0 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  V 1 

REVISED  LESSON  BOOKS  FOR  STANDARD  VI 2 

This  Set  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  suitable  either  for  Schools  or  Families. 
Each  Book  can  be  had  separately  on  application  to  any  Bookseller. 
London;  Simpktn  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co. 


Just  published,  Is.;  free  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

CPIRIT-RAPPING  in  GLASGOW  in  1864.  With  Facsimile 

^ Spirit  Letter  and  other  Dlustrations. 

” A narrative  in  which  the  tricks  of  a charlatan  medium  are  well  exposed.”— Zontfon  Review 
See  also  Examiner ^ June  4. 

Glasgow;  Murray  & Son.  London:  Ward  & Loos,  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  \ vol.  royal  8vo.  half-morocco,  25s. 

XTISTORY  of  JEWISH  COINAGE  and  of  MONEY  in  the 

OLD  ana  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Eredhric  W.  Madden,  M.R.S.L.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

With  254  Woodcuts  and  a Plate  of  Alphabets,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

London  ; Bernard  Quauitch,  16  Piccadilly. 


•pHE 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  Is. 

METRIC  SYSTEM.  By  a British  Resident  in 

France. 

London  : Harrison,  59  Fall  MaU' 


New  Edition,  In  fcp.  Svo.  price  7g.  Cd.  antique  cloth, 

T YKA  EUCIIARISTICA : Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  IToly 

^ Communion,  Ancient  and  Modem;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
OiiBY  Snri'T.KY,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  rovhfod  and  enlarged;  containing  upwards 
of  120  Additional  Hymns,  cliiefly  unpublished,  or  privately  printed,  or  out  of  print. 

By  the  same  Editor,  uniformly  printed,  price  7s.  6d. 

LYRA  MESSIANICA:  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of 

Clu-ist,  Ancient  and  Modern ; with  other  Poems. 

LYTIA  MYSTICA,  preparing  for  publication. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  How. 


Now  ready,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco. 

"IpOEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Seventh  Edition. 

-1.  London:  Longman,  Giusen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  D’AUBIGNfi'S  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  III.  France,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  price  12s. 

TTISTORY  of  the  EEFORMATION  in  EUROPE  in  the 

JH  time  of  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’AuBiGNi:,  D.D.,  Author  of  “ History 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

VoLS.  I.  and  II.  Geneva  and  France,  from  Calvin’s  birth  a.d.  1509  to  a.d.  1536, 
including  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  price  28s. 


“ In  the  first  two  volumes  of  Dr.  D’ Aubign^’s 
‘ History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of 
Calvin  ’ the  story  itself  reads  like  a romance. 
Tliere  are  few  sensation-novels  more  rich  in 
incident  of  a htartling  and  varied  character. 

Dr.  D’Aubigu^  has  great  power  of 

tin-owing  life  into  his  narratives,  and  giving 


them  an  air  of  reality We  have  never 

seen  so  vivid  and  striking  a picture  of  the 
dissensions  which  the  Reformation  was  causing 
in  ever.v  city  and  almost  in  every  household. 
In  Geneva  especially,  the  story  rises  to  a 
thrilling  and  tragic  interest.” 

i?eac?er,  June  18. 


London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


0^. 


DR.  BRAXTON  HICKS  ON  VERSIO  FOETGs  IN  HTERC. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

COMBINED  EXTERNAL  and  INTERNAL  VERSION. 

By  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.S. ; one  of  the  Lecturers  on  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Assistant-Physician  at  Guy’s  Hospital;  Physician  to 
Royal  Maternity  Charity,  and  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
&C.  &LC. 

London : Longjlan,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

l^OTES  on  RIFLE-SHOOTING.  By  Captain  Heaton,. 

-L  N Adjutant  of  the  3rd  Manchester  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps. 


first  man  wlio  has  told  us  plainly  the  secrete 
of  his  craft— this  little  book  is  the  only  true 
guide  to  the  bull’s-eye  which  has  yet 
appeared . "—Reader. 


“For  the  right  book  to  be  written  by  the 
right  man  in  the  right  way  is  no  common 
thing.  In  the  case  of  Captain  Heaton’s  little 
book  we  really  think  all  the  three  conditions 
keep  lair  touch. . . . Captain  Heaton  is  the 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  MILES’S  WORKS  ON  THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  TREATMENT. 

Now  ready,  in  square  post  Svo.  price  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

EEMARKS  on  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers, 

' By  Wir.TJAM  Miles,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  on  STABLES,  15s. 

THE  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,  12s.  6d. 
A PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING,  2s. 

***  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  I.  Shod  for  aU  Purposes,  No.  ET, 
Shod  with  Leather,  on  Miles’s  plan,  may  be  had,  price  3s.  each. 

London : Loxgjian,  Gkeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

JpANTASTIC  STORIES.  By  Edward  Yardlet,  Jun. 


The  author  seems  to  have  a keen  perception 
of  the  ludicrous  inherent  in  the  fantastic,  and 
lias  blended  the  two  with  much  art.  His 
little  volume  is  amusing,  graceful,  and 
lively.”— Zondon  Review. 


“The  Stratagems  of  the  Lady  Isolda  and 
King  Gugusta  and  his  Raven  are  not  only 
well  told,  but  are  also  original  in  plot  and 
humorous  in  <letail."— ftca<y<?r. 

“A  great  deal  et  humour,  fancy,  and  inven- 
tion is  observable  in  Mr.  Yardley’s  stories. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY  BY  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 

Just  published,  Parts  I.  to  V.,  to  be  continued  Monthly  and  completed  in  36  Parts,, 
price  Ss.  6d.  each,  forming  Two  Volumes  Quarto, 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 

jl\-  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge ; Author  of  “ The  English  Language,”  &c.  Founded  on  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions. 

“This  work  has  now  advanced  far  enough  substantially  new  work,  and  will  as  surely 
to  show  that  tlie  favourable  impression  ere-  supersede  tliat  of  the  great  lexicographer,  as 

ated  by  the  first  Part  was  a just  one.  It  is  his  labours  rendered  obsolete  those  of  his 

modestly  said  to  be  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  predtcessois^—Genlleman's  Magazine. 
Samuel  Johnson,  but  tlie  tact  is,  that  it  is  a 

London : Longm.an,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  post  Svo.  price  15s.  cloth, 

OETHE’S  SECOND  FAUST.  Translated  by  John  Anster, 

VJ  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 


“Professor  Anster’s  chief  strength  is  dis- 
played where  anyone  else  would  have  broken 
down.  His  version  is  an  unflagging  display 
of  the  manliness,  copiousness,  and  surpassing 
energy  which  alone  could  have  carried  him 
over  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  of 
his  task.”— fieac/e/*. 


“ The  whole  work  has  been  rendered  by  Dr.. 
Anster  with  such  fidelity  and  ability  that  the 
translation  approaches  the  original  to  a sur- 
prising extent.”— Zmn/on  Review. 

“ Dr.  Anster  has  produced  the  best  English 
rendering  of ‘Faust’  as  yet  inexistence.” 
Rress. 


London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  M.  F.  MAURY. 

On  Friday  next  will  be  published,  in  fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps, 

GENERAL 

Author  of  “ The 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  &c. 

London : Loxgman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  4s.  cloth, 

HE  LAWS  of  THOUGHT,  Objective  and  Subjective. 

By  Alexander  Robertson. 

London : Longman  &l  Co.  Edinburgh : Edmonston  & Douglas. 

Now  ready,  in  Greek,  demy  4to.  1 vol.  (pp.  600),  3ls.  6d. 

(jRQTIOT  TOY  HATPIAPXOY  EniSTOAAI.  (Patriarch  Photius’s 

Letters.)  With  Preface  containing  Life  and  Writings  of  this  illustrious  Patriarch;  and 
two  Supplements.  By  John  N.  Valetta,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  itc. 

London:  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and 

JI  READERS.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Confederate  Navy ; A 
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This  day. — ^Invaluable  to  all  persons  interested  in  Literatiure. 

1 thick  vol.  pp.  900,  half-morocoo,  £2  5s. 

^HE  ENG-LISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS : giving 

the  Date  of  Publication  of  every  Book  published  from  January  1835  to 
January  18G3,  in  addition  to  the  Title,  Size,  Price,  and  Publisher,  in  One  Alphabet. 
An  entirely  New  Work,  combining  the  Copj-rights  of  the  “ London  Catalogue”  and 
the  “ British  Catalogue.” 

Loudon : Saaipson  Lew,  Son,  & Mabston,  14  Lndgate  Hill. 


This  day,  Eleventh  and  Cheaper  Edition,  being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Author’s 
Enlargement  and  Reconstruction  of  his  Work,  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

'THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGKAPHY  of  the  SEA  and 

its  METEOnOLOGY.  By  F.  M.  Mauby,  LL.D. 

***  This  Edition  includes  all  the  Eesearches  and  Observations  of  Recent  Years, 
and  is  Copyright  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

London : Sajipson  Low,  Son,  & Maeston,  14  Ludgate  HUl. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GEO.  P.  MARSH. 

This  day,  1 vol.  demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Al'AN  and  NATUEE ; or,  Physical  Geography  as 

^ Modified  by  Human  Action.  By  George  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  “ Lectiures 
on  the  English  Language,”  and  “ The  Student’s  Manual.” 

The  object  of  this  volume,  as  described  by  the  Author  in  his  Preface,  is  to 
indicate  the  character  and,  approximately,  the  extent  of  the  changes  produced  by 

human  action  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Globe  we  inhabit to  suggest 

the  possibility  and  the  importance  of  the  restoration  of  disturbed  harmonies,  and 
the  material  improvement  of  waste  and  exhausted  regions.  The  work  is  addressed, 
not  to  professed  physicists,  but  to  the  general  intelligence  of  educated  and  thinking 
men. 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


This  day,  1 vol.  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

XJER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS:  an  Historical  and 

Industrial  Account  of  the  British  Post  Office ; together  "with  an  Appendix. 
By  William  Le^ns. 

“ Our  Enslish  post-ofRce  is  a splendid  triumph  of  civilization.”— Lord  Macaulay. 

” Will  take  its  stand  as  a really  useful  book  of  reference  on  the  history  of  the  Post.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  as  a thoroughly  careful  performance.”— 5'tttardo?/  licview. 

London : Sajipson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


This  day,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  choicely  printed  in  Elzevir,  on  toned  paper, 
bevelled  boards,  6s. 

'THE  GENTLE  LIFE  : Essays  in  Aid  of  the 

Ponnation  of  Character  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 

” Full  of  truth  and  persuasiveness,  the  book  is  a valuable  composition,  and  one  to  which  the 
reader  will  often  turn  lor  companionship.”— if orTJiwg’  Post, 

” A compendium  of  cheerful  philosophy.” — Daily  News, 

London : Saaipson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


This  day,  at  all  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom,  2 vols.  post  Svo.  16s. 

'THE  CHILDREN  of  LUTETIA ; or,  Life  among 

the  Poor  of  Paris.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

“ Though  the  title  may  be  somewhat  affected  and  unlucky,  the  book  is  a good  book.  The 
author  has  not  furnislied  us  with  a mere  compilation,  but  has  set  down  the  results  of  his  own 
experience.  He  seems  to  have  left  no  place  unvisited  where  the  destitute  or  helpless  dwelt  in 
misery,  or  were  aided  in  organized  institutions.  He  gives  us  ample  opportunity  for  amending 
our  own  system  of  relief,  and  yet  does  not  see  all  things  in  ‘Lutetia’  under  a rose-coloured 
light.  The  book,  in  one  word,  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.  It  is  the  first  book  we  have 
met  with  the  very  statistics  of  which  are  treated  in  a way  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  edify.” 

Athenceum, 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LAMPLIGHTER.” 
This  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

XJAUNTED  HEARTS. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Lndgate  Hill. 


This  day,  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

q^HE  LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD:  a Romance  in 

Real  Life. 


**  The  story  is  a clever  one,  the  incidents  are  well  described,  the  catastrophe  is  terrible  and 
well  told.”— At/iCHccum. 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MR.  HOLL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


Just  ready,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  24s. 

IVIORE  SECRETS  THAN  ONE.  By  Henry  Hole, 

Author  of  “ The  King's  Mail.” 


London ; Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


MR.  C.  A.  COLLINS’  NE-ff  NOVEL. 

This  day,  2 vols.  post  Svo.  IGs. 

QTRATHCAIRN.  By  Charles  Allston  Collins. 

^ London : Saaipson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  HUl. 


CHEAP  AND  HANDSOME  SERIES  OE  POPULAR  WORKS  OP  FICTION. 
Just  the  Books  for  Country  and  Sea-side  Reading. — Now  ready. 

T OW’S  FAVOURITE  LIBRARY  of  POPULAR 

BOOKS,  containing  "Works  by  Wilkie  Collins,  Charles  Collins,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  W.alter  Thombury,  Moy  Thomas,  &c.  Each  Work  Is  distinct,  well 
printed,  and  handsomely  bound,  with  an  Illustration  on  Steel,  from  Designs  by 
John  Gilbert,  H.  K.  Browne,  J.  B.  Millais,  &c.  5s. 

1.  THE  EYE-WITNESS.  By  C.  A.  Oollixs. 

2.  ANTONINA.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

3.  THE  DEAD  SECRET.  By  the  same. 

4.  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Portrait,  6s. 

5.  MY  LADY  LUDLOW.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

6.  CROSS  COUNTRY.  By  W.  Thorndury. 

7.  HIDE  AND  SEEK.  By  "W.  Collins. 

8.  WHEN  SNOW  FALLS.  By  W.  M.  Thomas. 

9.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  By  W.  Collins. 

10.  THE  PEARL  OF  ORR’S  ISLAND.  By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

11.  BASIL.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

12.  MYSELF  AND  MY  RELATIVES.  By  Miss  Robertson. 

13.  FOOTSTEPS  BEHIND  HIM.  By  W.  J.  Stewart. 

14.  ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders. 

15.  FEMALE  LIFE  IN  PRISON. 

IG.  NO  NAME.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  63- 

17.  THE  MINISTER’S  WOOING.  By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son.  Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS  by 

G.  P.  R.  Jambs.  Fcp.  Svo.  each  Is. ; free  by  post  for  14  Stamps. 


THE  BRIGAND. 
MORLEY  ERNSTEIN. 
DARNLEY. 
RICHELIEU. 

GIPSY. 

ARABELLA  STUART. 

WOODMAN. 

AGINCOURT. 


RUSSELL. 

KING’S  HIGHWAY. 

CASTLE  OF  BHRENSTEIN. 
STEPMOTHER. 

FOREST  DAYS. 

THE  HUGUENOT. 

A WHIM  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS.  Ecp. 

Svo.  each  Is. ; free  by  post  for  14  Stamps. 


THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  By  Na- 
thaniel HAivrnoENE. 

THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON.  By  W. 

Harrison  Ainswop.th. 

THE  LADDER  OF  LIFE.  By  the 
Author  of  “ Barbara’s  History.” 

THE  MISER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  W. 

Harrison  Ainsworth. 

MY  BROTHER’S  WIFE.  By  the 
Author  of  ” Barbara’s  History.” 
WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 

PILGRIMS  OP  THE  RHINE.  By 
Bulwee  Lytton. 

LEILA.  By  BuLWEE  Lytton. 
STORIES  OP  WATERLOO.  By  W. 
H.  Maxwell. 

COLLEEN  BAWN  ; or,  the  Collegians. 
By  Gerald  Gpueein. 


CATHERINE  BLUM.  By  DUMAS. 

THE  DARK  LADY.  By  W.  H.  Max- 
well. 

■VIOLET,  THE  DANSEUSE.  Anony- 
mous. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITE.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

KINDNESS  IN  WOMEN.  By  Bayly. 

GHOST  HUNTER.  By  Banim. 

AMBASSADOR’S ’WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

OLD  COMMODORE.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Rattlin  the  Reefer.” 

WANDERINGS  OF  A BEAUTY.  By 
Mrs.  Edwin  James. 

THE  GREEN  HAND.  By  CUPPLES, 

THE  ALBATROSS.  By  Kingston. 

CINQ  MARS.  By  De  Vigny. 

ZINGRA  THE  GIPSY.  By  Mrs.  Mail- 
lard. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS  by 

James  Grant.  Fcp.  Svo.  boards,  2s. ; free  by  post  for  28  Stamps.  ’ 


ROMANCE  OF  WAR;  or,  the  High- 
landers in  Spain. 


AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS. 

JANE  SETON ; or,  the  Queen’s  Advo- 
cate. 

PHILIP  ROLLO. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  BLACK  WATCH. 
MARY  OF  LORRAINE. 

OLIVER  ELLIS ; or,  the  FusUeers. 
LUCY  ARDEN ; or,  Hollywood  Hall. 


FRANK  HILTON  ; or,  the  Queen’s 
Own. 

THE  YELLOW  FRIGATE. 

HARRY  OGILVTE  ; or,  the  Black 
Dragoons. 

ARTHUR  BLANE. 

LAURA  EVERINGHAM ; or,  the  High- 
landers of  Glenora. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD. 
LETTY  HYDE’S  LOVERS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS,  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Bulweb  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P. 


PELHAM. 

PA.UL  CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE  ARAM. 

LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII. 
RIENZI. 

LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 
ERNEST  MALTRATER3. 
ALICE. 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
DISOWNED. 

DE'VEREUX. 

THE  CAKTONS. 

MY  NOVEL,  Vol.  1. 

„ Vol.  2. 
LUCRETIA. 

HAROLD. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS  by 

Captain  MAiiBYAir.  Fcp.  Svo.  each  Is. ; free  by  post  for  14  Stamps. 


PETER  SIMPLE. 

KING’S  OWN. 
MIDSHIPMAN  EASY. 
RATTLIN  THE  REEFER. 
PACHA  OP  MANY  TALES. 
NEWTON  FORSTER. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

DOG  FIEND. 


JAPHET  IN  SEARCH  OP  A 
FATHER. 

POACHER. 

PHANTOM  SHIP. 

PERCIVAL  KEENE. 
VALERIE. 

PRANK  MILDMAY. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS  by 

J.  F.  Cooper.  Fcp.  Svo.  each  Is. ; free  by  post  for  14  Stamps. 


PILOT. 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS. 
PIONEERS. 

SPY. 

LIONEL  LINCOLN. 

DEERSLAYER. 

PATHFINDER. 

bravo. 

WATERWITCH. 

TWO  ADMIRALS. 

RED  ROVER. 

SATANSTOE. 

AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE. 


WYANDOTTE. 

E’VB  EFFINGHAM. 

MILES  WALLINGFORD. 
HEADSMAN. 

PRAIRIE. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 
BORDERERS ; or,  Heathcotes. 
SEA  LIONS. 

PRECAUTION. 

OAK  OPENINGS. 

MARK’S  BEEF. 

NED  MYERS. 
HEIDENMAUBR. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  CHEAP  NOVELS,  by  the 

Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeu,  M.P.  Fcp.  Svo.  each.  Is. ; free  by  post  for 


14  Stamps. 

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE. 
SYBIL. 

CONINGSBY. 

YOUNG  DUKE. 
TANCRED. 


IXION. 

CONTARINI  FLEMING. 
VENETIA. 

ALROY. 

VIVIAN  GREY. 


EOUTLEDGE,  VVARNE,  & EOUTLEDGE,  BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE  HILL. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  JOSEPH  MAZ- 

ZINI.  Vol.  I.  Autobiographical  and  Political.  Printed  on  Toned 
Paper,  with  a Photographic  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  [TAi»  clai/. 

IN  the  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  “ Kathie  llrande,”  “ Maude 
Talbot,”  &c.  Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  with  2 Illustrations.  2 vols. 
cromi  8vo.  12s. 


CAPTAIN  GRONOW’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

and  ANECDOTES  of  the  CAMP,  the  COURT,  and  the  CLUBS,  at 
the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.  Cheap  Edition,  comprising  the 
First  and  Second  Series  in  1 vol.,  with  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


RAMBLES  in  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  ; 

with  a Visit  to  the  Gold  Fields  of  Colorado.  By  Maurick  O’Connor 
Morris,  late  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  Jamaica.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

ST.  KNIGHTON’S  KEIVE  : a Cornish  Tale. 

With  a Postscript  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Talbot 
O’Donoghue,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Tickenham,  Somerset,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Marquis  of  Westmeath. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MORNING  CLOUDS,”  &c. 

WANTED  A HOME.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Morning  Clouds,”  “ The  Romance  of  a Dull  Life,”  &c.  3 vols. 

post  8vo. 


NEW  ROMANCE. 

UNDER  the  BAN  (Le  Maudit) : a Tale  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  I’Abbe  ♦ * 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  16s. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

EmvAuD  Dicey,  Author  of  "Rome  in  I860;"  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
" Daily  Telegraph."  [^xhis  day. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  ISs. 

MAURICE  DERING.  By  the  Author  of 

" Guy  Livingstone.” 

••  What  a charming  novel  is  this  ! How  full  of  life,  freshness,  and  vivacity  I How  dramatic 
are  the  incidents,  and  how  carefully  is  the  individuality  of  each  character  preserved  I How 
much  nearer  to  the  regions  of  true  and  high  art  does  such  a work  as  this  attain,  than  do  the 
liideous  phantasmata  which  have  lately  obtained  among  the  critics  of  the  day  the  sobriquet  of 
* sensation  novels  ’—though  what  sensation  they  can  create  beyond  that  of  unmitigated  disgust 
It  passes  us  to  conceive.”— Queen. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN. 

Tliis  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries.  3 vols. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE.  By  James 

A.  St.  John.  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "AGNES  HOME.” 

This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols. 

STRIFE  and  REST:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  **  Agnes  Home.” 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  ‘‘JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

This  day  is  published,  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 

Author  of  ” Lady  Audlcy’s  Secret.” 


Also.iust  published,  uniform  with  the  above: 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6e. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  Gd. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ” ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 

This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols. 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

” Abel  Drake's  Wife.” 

Also,  just  published: 

TREVLYN  HOLD,  By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne.”  3 vols, 
AFTER  BREAICFAST.  By  Geo,  A.  Sala.  2 vols. 

FROM  PILLAR  to  POST : a Novel.  1 vol. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLV. 

JULY,  1864.  8vo.  price  6s.  [On  Salurday  next. 

I.  MR.  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

II.  THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH. 

HI.  RESULTS  OP  POST  OFFICE  REFORM. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD  IN  ART. 

V.  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VII.  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Till.  DE  ROSSI’S  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

IX.  EUGfiNIE  DE  GUfiRIN. 

X.  THE  THREE  PASTORALS. 

PASSAGES  from  the^LIFE  of  a PHILOSO- 

PHER. By  Charies  Babbage,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8to.  price  12s. 

[On  Friday  next. 

PROFESSOR  max"  MULLER’S  Second 

Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863,  8vo.  with  31  Woodcuts,  price  18s. 

[0»  Thursday  next.. 

PAPINIAN  : a Dialogue  on  State  Affairs 

between  a Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter 
Public  Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oxon.  Serjeant-at-Law.  Post  8vo. 
price  5s,  [.On  Wednesday  next, 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Edited  by  Miss  B.  J.  Whately.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

THE  JUDGMENT  of  CONSCIENCE,  and 

other  Sermons.  By  Richard  Whatelt,  D.D.,  lato  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Un  a/eio  days. 


APOLOGIA  pro  VM  Sua : being  a Reply  to 

a Pamphlet  entitled  “What  then  does  Dr.  Newman  mean?”  By  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  562,  price  14s. 

8 

DR.  D’AUBIGNE’S  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  Vol.  III.  France, 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  12s. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III. : 1760—1860.  By  Thoma.8 
Erskine  May,  C.B.  2 vols.  8vo.  33s. 

10 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT,  a Biography;  1590 — 1632. 

By  John  Forster.  With  2 Portraits  on  Steel,  from  the  Originals  at  Port 
Eliot.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  30s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the 

REIGN  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  (From  1745  to  1802.)  By  William 
Massey,  M.P.  4 vols.  8vo.  48s. 


12 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND.  People's  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  Vol.  I.  4s.  6d.,  and  Vol,  II.  3s,  6d. 
now  ready  ; also.  Nine  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 


HENRY  the  EIGHTH,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. ; 

being  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  “ The  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.”  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,  price  28s. 

Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Third  Edition,  26s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  Third  Edition,  28s. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Third  Edition,  28s. 

DIARIES  of  a LADY  of  QUALITY  from 

1797  to  1844.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward,  Q.C.  Second  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comyn, 

Author  of  “ Ellice : a Tale.”  2 vols.  post  8vo,  [On  Friday  next, 

16 

AUTUMN  RAMBLES  in  NORTH  AFRICA: 

a Narrative  of  Excursions  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  By  John  Ormsby.  Post 
8vo.  with  13  Illustrations  on  Wood,  8s.  6d. 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS:  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Corinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and 
G.  C.  Churchill,  F.G.S.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  lUustrations, 
price  21s. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 

♦ 

IMMEDIA  TEL  F. 

NAREATIVE  of  the  INVASION  of  DEN- 

MARK  in  1864.  By  A.  G-AUiENSA,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  “ The 
Times  ” at  the  Danish  Head-Quarters.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

, [On  Tuesday,  July  5. 

BLACK  MOSS  : a Tale  by  a Tarn.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Miriam  May.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  [On  July  15. 


THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  T.  Prendehgast. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


NOW  READY. 

Hew  Hovel  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  touched  off  with  considerable  skill,  as  the  Chamberlain,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
bargeman’s  daughter  Simonette.”— JiTnes,  June  30. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE: 

a Novel.  By  Aotjib  Beale,  Author  of  “ Gladys  the  Reaper.”  ® vols. 
post  8vo. 

A WOMAN  AGAINST  the  WORLD:  a 

Novel.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ One  of  the  most  promising  novels  of  the  present  day.”— ylt/icnccwm. 

“A  book  with  a purpose,  eloquently,  earnestly,  and  forcibly  urged.  The  plot  is  vigorous, 
the  style  racy  and  animated.” — Mominp  2*osi, 

“ More  than  one  incident  of  the  story  works  the  imagination  up  to  fever  point.”—  Globe. 

“ A very  amusing  work,  abounding  in  dry  and  racy  humour.”— Evening  Mail. 

BREAKERS  AHEAD ! a Novel.  By  Ralph 

Vyvtar.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


BERNARD  MARSH:  a Novel.  By  G.  P.  R. 

James,  Author  of  “ Richelieu,”  “ Damley,”  &c.  2 vols. 

“ In  every  sense  this  is  a pleasing  book,  and  will  be  gladly  welcomed  as  a worthy  memento 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.”— J/ornwff  Post. 

IN  SPAIN  : a Narrative  of  Wanderings  in 

the  Peninsula  in  1863.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Author  of  “The 
Improvisatore.”  Post  8vo.  10s.  6cl. 

“ A very  interesting  book  by  a writer  always  graceful  and  attractive.  Just  such  a book  as  we 
are  glad  to  have  from  the  most  picturesque  of  modem  Danish  writers.”- Aarawzner. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS : from  60  Original  Drawings  by  Cruikshank.  LeecHj  and  Tenntel. 
With  magnificent  Emblematic  Cover,  designed  by  John  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
4to.  21s. ; or  in  morocco,  36s. 

A Library  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  the  Original  Plates  from  Drawings  by 
Cruikshank  and  Leech,  21s.  Also  an  Edition,  without  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. ; or  on  Toned  Paper,  7 s.  6d. 

” There  could  not  be  found  a more  pleasant  book  than  the  * Ingoldsby  Legends.’  Illustrated 
by  three  such  men  as  Leech,  Cruikshank,  and  Tenniel— what  can  be  more  tempting  'i  "—Times. 


LONDON:  RICHARD  BENTLEY-,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  in  ORDINARY  TO  HER  JIAJESTT. 


Aggregate  Sale,  26,000. 

BENTLEYS  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

Two  Illustrations  in  Each  Volume. 

QUITS.  By  Author  of  “ The  Initials”  and  “ At  Odds.”  6s. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  6s. 

NED  Lr.CKSLEY,  the  ETONIAN.  Cs. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  the  Author  of  “ East  Lynne.”  6s. 

THE  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS.  6s. 

MRS.  HALIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  the  Author  of  “ East  Lynne.”  6s. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  Author  of  “ Quits”  and  “ At  Odds.”  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


This  day  is  published,  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

QUEEH  OP  DEHMARK,  AHD  SISTER  OP  GEORGE  III. 

FROM  SECRET  SOURCES. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

“Amemoir,  readable,  picturesque,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
which  memoir  readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  be  in  greater 
demand  with  libraries.”— ^pec^ator,  June  25,  1861. 


LONDON  : WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


MESSRS.  ASHER  CO.,  of  20  Unter  den 

Linden,  Berlin,  beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  they  have  established  a House 
in  London,  at  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  Sale  of  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Oriental,  and  other  Foreign  Boohs,  New  and 
Old,  in  every  branch  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature.  Well  regulated 
daily  supplies  from  abroad.  Boohs  not  in  stoch  supplied  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Catalogues  in  preparation. 


122  Fleet  Street,  Londok. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


HEW  HOVEL  BT  M.  E.  BRADDOH. 

Fourth  Edition  now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  &c. 

HOTICE  . — Three  Editions  of  this  most  Popular  Novel  have  been  exhausted  in  less 
than  Three  Weeks.  The;  Fourth  Edition  was  ready  on  June  1.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  New  Novel,  “ Henry  Dunbar f has  excited  more  genuine  public 
interest  than  any  other  Work  issued  this  year. 


BARBARA  HOME,  the  New  Novel,  3 vols. 

by  Margaret  Blount,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 


This  day,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France. 


Uew  Uovel  by  Mrs.  Bennett, 

STELLA.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Cottage 

Girl.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“ A sensation  novel  of  the  most  powerful  kind.”— J/brm'ng'  Star. 


DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  A New 

Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nichols,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America  and 
American  life.  As  a description  of  American  homes,  and  of  Americans  at  home,  it  is  the  best 
we  have  BQtn." Saturday  Review. 


Hew  Hovel  by  the  Author  of  “ Saokville  Chase.” 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  C.  J.  Collins. 

3 toIe.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


LONDON  : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STEEET. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

” The  story  oi  ‘Mattie,  a Stray,’ is  fully  worthy  of  the  author’s  high  reputation.  The  interest 
is  well  susiained  throughout,  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  given  with  unusual  power.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  season." —John  Bull. 

” There  is  great  ability  in  this  book."— Spectator. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeapfeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c,  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory;  it  has  a well  contrived,  well 
built-up  plot;  it  is  carefully  written,  and  has  a solidity  and  force  that  impress  the  reader  with 
a sense  of  tjie  reality  of  the  story.  We  have  read  it  through  with  interest,  andean  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a healthy,  pleasant  book.” — Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES  of  a MAN  of  FAMILY. 

By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  “ Fifty  Tears’  Biographical 
Eeminiscences.”  3 vols. 

JOHN  GRESWOLD.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Paul  Ferrol,”  &c.  2 vols. 

“ ' John  Greswold  ’ is  not  only  a good  book,  but  one  of  the  very  few  stories  which  one 
cares  to  look  over  again  after  reading  them  through.  The  author  has  produced  a most  careful 
and  interesting  sketch  of  a pliase  of  simple  passion."— Saturday  Review. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  real  cleverness  in  ‘ Janita’s  Cross.’  The  characters  arc  distinctive  and  life-like. 
Saturday  Review.  ‘“Janita’s  Cross’  is  an  improvement  upon  ‘ St.  Olave’s.’  "—Atheiumm. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a novel  of  so  much  merit  nnd  interest  as  ‘Barbara's 
History.’  It  is  a very  charming  book,  wliich  the  world  will  like.”— 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade* 

CLIFFE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols.  [Just  7'eadii. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Journals,  &c.  of  Captain  SEMMES,  C.S.N.,  and  other 
Officers. 

With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 

LONDON!  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  Si  CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  W. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRAEY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


All  the  heat  Worlca  In  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY.  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL 
and  ADVENTURE,  and  the  higher  olusa  of  FICTION,  are  iu  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  Is  provided 
of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

First  Class  Subscription, 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards. 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  moderate 
Terms. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALP-A-GUINEA  per  Annum, 

The  Library  Messengers  call  on  appointed  days  to  deliver  Books  at  the  Residences  of 
Subscribers,  in  every  part  of  London  and  the  immediate  Neighbourhood,  on  a plan  which  has 
given  general  satislaction  for  many  years, 

Subscription,  TWO  GUINEAS  per  Annum, 

Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  and  Catalogues  of  Books  witlidrawn 
from  Circulation  and  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  and  of  Works  in  Ornamental 
Bimiings.  adapted  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
ft'ee,  on  application.  « 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  1 vol.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by 
Count  d’Orsay. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA 

By  BENJAMIN  LUMLEY, 

Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

“Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lumley  in  his  many  anecdotes  of  artist  life,  or  in 
his  criticisms  on  the  celebrated  artists  wlio  have  from  time  to  time  peopled  his  stage.  His 
judgments  strike  us  as  not  only  discriminating,  but  eminently  fair  and  candid.” 

Sahirday  lieview. 

“As  a repertory  of  anecdote,  wc  have  not  for  n long  while  met  with  anything  at  all  com- 
parable to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  ‘Reminiscences.’  They  reveal  the 
Twenty  Years’ Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and  throng  of  all  his 
radiuut  associations.  They  take  us  luringly— as  it  were,  led  by  the  button-hole — behind  the 
scenes,  in  every  sense  of  tliat  decoying  and  profoundly-attractive  phrase.  They  introduce  us 
to  all  the  stars— now  singly,  now  in  very  constellations.  They  bring  us  rapidly,  delightfully, 
and  exhilaratingly  to  a knowledge  so  intimate  of  what  has  really  been  doing  tiiere  in  the 
Realm  of  Song,  not  only  behind  the  scenes  and  in  the  green-room,  but  in  the  reception-apart- 
ment of  the  Director  himself,  that  we  are  au  cournnt  with  all  the  whims  and  oddities  of  the 
strange  world  in  which  he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a position.  Reading  Mr.  Lumley,  we 
now  know  more  than  we  have  ever  known  before  of  such  queens  of  the  Lyric  Stage 
as  Pasta,  and  Catalan!,  and  Malibran,  and  Grisi,  and  Sontag.  and  Ficcolomini— of  such 
light-footed  fairies  of  the  hallet  as  Taglioni.  and  Fanny  Elleler,  and  Cerito  — of  such 
tenori  as  RubJni,  and  Mario,  and  Gardoni,  and  Giuglini — of  such  baHtoncs  as 
Ronconi  and  Tamburini,  or  of  such  hassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the 
mighty  Lablache.  Nay.  Mr.  Lumley  takes  uaout  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  aivay  from  the 
clang  of  the  orchestra,  into  the  dream-haunted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the  age, 
bringing  us  face  lo  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  Rossini,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Meyer- 
beer. and  Verdi,  and  Balfe,  and  Donizetti.  He  lets  us  into  the  mysteries  of  iiis  correspondence 
— now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Metternich.  For,  in  his  doings,  in  his  movements, 
in  his  negotiations,  Sovereigns,  Prime  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and  Governments  are,  turn  by 
turn,  not  merely  vaguely  and  courteously,  but  directly  and  profoundly  interested!  Altogether, 
Mr.  Lumley ’a  book  is  an  enthralling  one.,  It  is  written  with  sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delight- 
I fully  interesting  throughout.”— 
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A FRENCH  ETON; 

Or,  Middle  Class  Education  and  the  State. 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 

Lately  Foreign  Assistant-Commissioner  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England. 

“ A very  interesting  dissertation  on  the  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  and  on  the 
odvisnbility  of  copying  the  system  in  England.  He  gives  a minute  and  graphic  account  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Toulouse,  which  he  takes  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  provision  made  in  France 
for  the  education  of  the  Middle  Classes The  proposal  deserves  very  serious  consi- 

deration, and  ought  not  to  be  hastily  and  contemptuously  rejected  on  the  plea  that  Englishmen 
wish  to  act  for  themselves,  and  do  not  want  the  State  to  act  for  them.”— Saturday  lieview. 
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JERUSALEM  EXPLORED: 

Being  a Description  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  City. 

With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  consisting  of  Ground-plans,  Sections,  and  Views,  from 
Original  Drawings,  and  from  Photographs  by  Dincss,  Kobertson,  and  Olcstein. 

By  ERMETE  PIEROTTI, 

Doctor  of  Mathematics,  Architect-Engineer  to  His  Excellency  Soorraya  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Architect  of  the  Holy  Lund. 

“ The  most  important  contribution  that  has  yet  appeared  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  the  illustration  of  its  sacred  arcliajology.”— 7’Ac  /feo.  Oeorye  Williams,  iS.D., 
Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  A uthor  of  ” The  Holy  City." 

“Dr.  PierotU  enjoyed  advantages  which  no  other  explorer  has  had  in  investigating  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  He  has  been  employed,  under  the  protection  and  sanction  of  the 
Pasha,  for  eight  years  in  excavating  and  removing  the  rubbish  of  so  many  centuries  and  so 
many  sieges.  Dr.  Pierotti’s  investigations  in  the  vaults  and  sewers,  with  which  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  are  honeycombed,  brought  to  light  a variety  of  curious  points.”—  Qvardian. 

•‘We  have  here  presented  to  us,  by  an  Italian  encineer,  a magnificently  got  up  work,  the 
result  of  his  studies  on  the  spot  during  eight  years.  This  stamps  it  with  a practical  value  which, 
few  modern  books  of  the  kind  pretend  io." —Buildi ng  Hem. 

“ Dr.  Pierotti’s  ground-plans  and  sections  are  invaluable.  The  most  curious  discovery  made 
^ Dr.  Pierotti,  is  that  of  a complete  system  of  water-courses  beneath  the  area  of  the  temple. 
Below  the  cave  or  cistern  in  the  ‘ rock  ’ under  the  mosque  of  Omar,  he  found  a lower  reservoir 
connected  by  a conduit  with  these  water-courses.  The  existence  of  the&c  subterranean  ci  an- 
nels,  not  only  disproves  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hypothesis,  that  the  dome  of  the  rock  is  the  original 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  establishes  the  counter  assertion,  that  the  rock  in  question  is  tlie 
site  of  the  altar  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.”— Review. 
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CHAPPELL  & CO.’S 

NEW  ROOMS,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


PIANOFOKTES  AND  HAEMONIUMS 

Of  every  Description,  New  and  Second-hand,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 


ALEXANDRE’S  NEW  INSTRUMENT, 

THE  SERAPHINA-ANGELICA, 

KNOWN  ALSO  AS  THE  HARMONI-FLUTE  AND  THE  MELODI-FLUTE. 


This  charming  little  Instrument  is  played  either  with  One  or  Two  Hands,  by  means  of  a Key-board  like  the  Harmonium,  and  has  a compass  of  Three 
Octaves,  including  the  Semi-tones.  It  may  be  played  with  One  Hand,  either  resting  on  the  Knee,  or  placed  on  a Table ; or  with  Tw'o  Hands,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Patent  Hox,  and  blown  by  the  Foot. 

The  Bellows  at  the  back  of  the  Instrument  are  perfectly  easy  of  management,  and  the  tones  of  the  SERAPHINA-ANGELICA  are  as  sweet  and 
dulcet  as  can  be  desired.  Either  alone,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Pianoforte,  this  Instrument  is  very  beautiful,  and  far  superior  to  those  of  a similar 
kind  that  have  hitherto  been  before  the  public. 

With  Tliree  Stops,  in  Plain  Box,  £5  os. ; with  the  New  Patent  Pedal  Box,  solid  Mahogany,  polished,  £6  6s. ; or  with  new  Ornamental  Stand,  £6  6s. 

A TUTOR  FOR  THE  SERAPHINA-ANGELICA,  BY  EDWARD  F.  RIMBAULT, 

Is  just  published  (price  Is.  6d.),  which  will  enable  any  one  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Instrument  in  a short  space  of  time. 

A very  large  Stock  of  Second-hand  Harmoniums  and  Pianofortes. 


CHAPPELL’S  TWENTY-GUINEA  PIANOFORTE, 

IN  SOLID  MAHOGANY  OR  PLAIN  WALNUT,  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 

With  perfect  Check  Action,  the  Full  Compass,  and  all  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Messrs.  Chappell  strongly  recommend  this  Instrument  as  superior  to  any  other  Pianoforte  at  or  about  the  same  Price,  whether  New  or  Second-hand. 


THE  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS 

AT 

CHrAPPELL’S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Alexandre  & Son  have  taken  out  a new  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Hannonium  which  eflects  the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in 
the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found  of  a softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They 
have  a perfect  and  easy  means  of  producing  a Diminuendo  or  Crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more  ; the  Bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued,  without  even  the 
use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New  Models  an  additional  Blow^er  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  wind  can  be  supplied  by  a second  person,  and  still  under  the  New  Patent  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL  ' 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES  : 

No.  1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case 25  Guineas. 

„ 2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  35  „ 

„ 3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Celeste,  &c.  (^The  best  Harmonium  that  caii  be  made)  60  „ 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUM, 

■WITH  TWO  ROWS  OF  KEYS. 

These  Instruments  are  a perfect  substitute  for  the  Organ ; the  upper  Keyboard  has  a Venetian  Swell,  and  acts  as  a Soft  or  Choir  Organ,  on  which  a 
perfect  Diminuendo  and  Crescendo  can  be  produced  ; and  the  lower  Keyboard  answers  the  purpose  of  a Full  Organ.  The  tone  of  these  Instruments  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  Organ  than  any  Harmonium  yet  produced,  being  rich  and  pure  in  quality.  The  construction  is  of  a simple  character,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  damp,  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  to  Churches.  An  additional  Blower  is  attached  to  each  Instrument. 

No.  1.  EIGHT  STOPS  (Three  and  iwHalf  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case  45  Guineas. 

„ 2.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Six  row's  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case lO  „ 

„ 3.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Eight  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosew'ood  Case,  2-^  Octaves  of  Pedals  85  „ 
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No.  454.  Vol.  i8.  July  9,  1864. 


THE  DEBATE.  _ 

There  is  almost  always  something  of  what  is  called 
forensic  oratory  in  the  opening  speeches  of  a great  debate. 
The  several  speakers  are  to  a certain  extent  in  the  position  of 
advocates,  and  have  rather  to  state  a case  effectively  and  care- 
fully than  to  imfold  the  real  merits  and  approach  the  central 
interest  of  the  question  at  issue.  Both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  on  an  artificial  platform.  They  were  both 
hampered  by  the  memories  and  the  habitual  reticences  of 
office.  They  both  spoke  of  Continental  matters,  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  it  is  convenient  to  view  them  for  certain  diplomatic 
or  Parlir.mentary  purposes.  They  both  showed  that  they 
were  aware  that  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  what  they 
said  and  what  they  knew.  Mr.  Disraeli  hinted  that  the  old 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  was  obsolete  ; and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  setting  up  a plausible  case  for  the  Government, 
and  trying  to  make  out  that  the  Cabinet  was  willing  and 
almost  bound  to  go  to  war  to  uphold  the  Treaty  of  London, 
so  long  as  it  had  any  hope  of  support  from  its  allies, 
ended  by  saying  that  England  could  never  have  gone  to 
war  to  force  on  the  Duchies  a Sovereign  of  whom  they  wished 
to  be  rid.  As  the  speeches  of  advocates,  both  were  skilful 
and  effective ; but  both,  as  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  were 
failures.  Mr.  Disraeli  showed,  with  great  adroitness  and 
power,  that  the  Government  had  threatened  Germany  and 
encouraged  Denmark.  He  made  the  most  of  the  errors  and 
the  vacillations  of  the  Cabinet ; but  he  was  speaking  not  only 
to  damage  his  opponents  but  to  win  office,  and  he  entirely 
failed  to  say  anything  which  could  inspire  a belief  that  he  was 
capable  of  devising  or  carrying  out  an  original  and  effective 
line  of  foreign  policy.  He  had  nothing  to  recommend  but 
that  England  should  lean  on  the  reed  of  Imperial  France,  and 
that,  if  her  hand  were  pierced,  she  should  smile  and  pretend 
to  like  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  triumphantly  replied  that  the  very 
charge  against  the  Government  was  that  it  had  been  too  humble 
and  too  persistent  in  its  application  for  the  material  assistance 
of  France  and  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone unfolded  the  defence  of  the  Government,  and  explained 
that  the  Cabinet  was  really  determined  to  fight  for  the  Treaty 
of  1852,  and  wrote  and  spoke  as  it  did  because  it  was  really 
bent  on  war,  until  the  refusal  of  France  and  Russia,  towards 
the  end  of  January,  changed  everything,  and  convinced  the 
Cabinet  that  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  few  of  his  hearers 
could  have  believed  that  this  was  the  real  history  of  what  had 
happened.  The  reply  that,  if  at  the  end  of  January  the  Cabinet 
had  definitely  abandoned  all  thought  of  war,  it  should  have 
* said  so,  appears  unanswerable.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
no  overt  encouragement  to  the  Danes  after  Schleswig  was 
once  invaded.  But  the  Cabinet  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  Danes  still  looked  for  support  from  England,  that 
the  threats  to  Germany  still  remained  on  record,  and  that 
England  from  day  to  day  expected  to  be  dragged  into  the 
quarrel.  It  is  only  the  afterthought  of  an  advocate  arrang- 
ing a good  legal  defence  that  the  Cabinet,  after  the  end  of 
January,  weighed  the  cost  and  determined  that  it  would  not 
go  to  war.  It  was  still  divided  in  itself,  still  hampered  by  ex- 
traneous influences,  still  expectant  that  France  might  change 
her  mind,  still  apprehensive  that  the  war  feeling  in  England 
might  gain  heat  and  strength.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  was 
not  badly  devised  as  a puzzle  to  Opposition  speakers,  but  it 
failed  to  explain  to  the  country  why,  since  the  beginning  of 
February,  we  have  been  passing  through  five  months  of  un- 
certainty and  humiliation. 

When  the  independent  members  began  to  address  the  House, 
the  controversy  passed  from  the  region  of  artificial  into  that  of 
real  politics.  Listeners  ceased  to  be  told,  as  they  had  been  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  that  there  was  nothing  but  a petty  insurrection  in 
the  European  revolution  of  1 848,  which  has  since  produced 
such  fruits  as  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  this  very  national 
movement  in  Germany,  which  persons  who  applaud  the  Bel- 


gians for  wishing  to  be  separate  from  Holland,  and  Venetia 
for  wishing  to  join  Italy,  term  an  inexplicable  madness.  They 
ceased  to  hear  such  statements  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  he  calmly  assured  the  House  that  it  was  not  Russia,  but 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  induced  the  great  German  Powers  to 
baffle  the  hopes  of  the  German  Liberals,  and  crush  out  the 
hopes  of  the  insurgents  in  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  1852.  Mr.  Cobden  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  speaker  who  invited  the  House  to  consider,  not  the  imagi- 
nary, but  the  real  politics  of  Europe.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Treaty  of  1852  was  intended  to  put  a bridle  on  the  aspi- 
rations of  Germany  for  nationality,  and  that  what  we  had 
really  to  consider  was,  whether  it  was  for  us  to  send  Englishmen 
to  be  killed  in  furtherance  of  such  an  object.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  that  England  ought  not  to  do  this  if 
she  could,  and  could  not  do  it  if  she  would.  An  enemy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  could  scarcely  have  a better 
opening  than  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
English  diplomacy  has  been  hopelessly  pursuing  a wrong 
object.  To  the  surprise  of  most  of  his  hearers,  and  perhaps 
to  the  admiration  of  some,  he  went  on  to  hint  that,  Avith 
all  his  theoretical  devotion  to  non-interference,  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  regard  with  philosophical  indifference 
the  gigantic  wrong  that  was  done  to  Italy  and  to  Venice  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  These  are  the  thoughts,  ivhatever  may  be  their 
value,  of  real  persons  and  parties  on  the  Continent;  whereas  the 
thoughts  of  professional  English  statesmen  are  the  thoughts  of  no 
one  out  of  England.  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  utterance  to  another  set 
of  ideas  in  fashion  among  a wholly  different  set  of  Continental 
thinkers,  Avhen  he  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  every  attempt 
at  national  independence  ought  to  be  sternly  repressed ; and 
he  was  probably  the  only  member  who  could  have  been  found 
to  declare  boldly  that  ive  ought  to  have  forced  the  rule  of 
Denmark  on  the  Duchies,  because  we  try  very  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  little  Welsh  boys  and  girls  to  learn  English  at 
school.  Certainly  these  were  vieivs  sufficiently  diverging 
from  earch  other  and  from  the  ground  occupied  in  his  open- 
ing attack  .by  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  throughout  every  speech 
on  Tuesday  night  there  was  one  connecting  link.  There  ivas 
one  source  of  universal  harmony  Avhich  gave  an  admirable 
unity  to  the  debate.  Whatever  the  speaker  thought  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852  or  of  German  nationality,  of  the  duties  of 
interference  or  of  the  duties  of  non-interference,  of  the 
timidity  or  the  dignified  reserve  of  France,  he  was  sure  to 
be  like  those  who  followed  and  those  who  preceded  him  in 
one  respect,  and  to  heap  unsparing  and  unmitigated  abuse  on 
Lord  Russell. 

Mr.  Layard  and  the  Attorney-General  of  course  had, 
on  Thursday  night,  to  defend  Lord  Russell  as  weU  as  they 
could.  It  devolved  on  Mr.  Layard  more  especially  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  his  political  chief,  and  he  discharged  his 
difficult  task  with  much  zeal  and  ivith  the  most  characteristic 
want  of  tact  and  temper.  Having  to  address  a hostile 
audience,  and  to  defend  a man  almost  universally  condemned, 
he  sparred  out  ivildly  right  and  left,  strewed  broadcast 
accusations,  retorts,  and  abuse,  and  attempted  to  prove 
more  than  he  need  have  proved,  and  to  show  that  Lord 
Russell’s  threatening  despatches  were  not  threatening,  and 
that  his  encouragements  to  Denmark  were  not  encourag- 
ing. This  line  of  defence  differed  widely  from  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  if  more  nearly  founded  on  fact, 
was  much  less  ingenious.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Russell 
never  did  know  his  own  mind,  and  never  saw  clearly 
the  course  that  lay  before  him.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
as  Mr.  Layard  says.  Lord  Russell  has  laboured  during 
a period  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  secure  for  this  country  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  peace.  But  he  never  clearly 
answered  to  himself,  or  to  the  country,  the  great  question 
how  peace  was  to  be  obtained.  The  two  main  mistakes 
which  Lord  Russell  made — the  two  fountain-heads  of  all  his 
blunders— -were  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  never  seriously  asked 
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himself  whether  this  country  was  to  make  war  in  support  of 
the  Treaty  of  1852,  at  the  cost  of  imposing  an  unwel- 
come Sovereign  on  a foreign  State ; and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  when  he  found  that  Eussia  and  France  would  not  go  to 
war  for  the  Treaty,  he  did  not,  in  so  many  words  and  most 
distinctly,  tell  Denmark  that  neither  would  England  go  to  war 
for  it.  it  is  quite  true  that,  as  Mr.  Latard  urged,  the 
language  which  Lord  Eussell  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  quarrel,  both  towards  Germany  and  towards  Denmark, 
was  in  some  measure  countenanced  by  France.  But  when 
the  decisive  moment  came,  France  spoke  out.  She  announced 
publicly  that,  the  Treaty  of  1852  being  opposed  to  the  claims 
of  the  nationality  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  she  would  not 
go  to  war  for  a treaty  founded  on  a mistake;  and  she 
also  announced  that  she  had  counted  the  cost,  and  found  that  a 
war  with  united  Germany  was  far  too  serious  a thing  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  It  was  then  the  time  for  Lord  Eussell 
to  give  England  to  imderstand  the  course  she  was  to 
take,  and  to  let  Denmark  plainly  know  that  English  help 
would  not  be  given  her.  Lord  Eussell  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  question  had  then  to  be  decided,  whether  England 
would  fight  alone  for  a treaty  which  France  had  pronounced 
obsolete.  He  decided,  and  decided  quite  rightly,  that  England 
should  not  fight ; but  he  only  came  to  this  decision 
with  half  a heart.  He  did  not  announce  it  to  England,  be- 
cause he  was  not  sure  that  England  did  not  wish  for  war  at 
any  price,  and  he  did  not  announce  it  either  to  Germany  or 
to  Denmark.  He  left  in  their  integrity  the  threats  he  had 
uttered  and  the  encouragement  he  had  given.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Germany  still  thought  England  was  chal- 
lenging her,  and  determined  to  defy  the  challenge ; and  that 
Denmark  still  thought  England  was  coming  to  her  aid,  and 
that,  if  she  held  out  a little  longer,  she  would  have  the  dear  de- 
light of  seeing  English  guns  pointed  at  the  besiegers  of  Diippel. 
This  state  of  suspense  was  needlessly  prolonged  for  months  after 
the  Cabinet  had,  according  to  the  defence  set  up  for  it,  re- 
nounced all  intention  of  going  to  war  ; and  it  is  this  that  has 
lowered  the  influence  of  England  in  Europe.  We  hesitated 
after  the  hour  for  hesitation  was  past ; and  it  is  because  they 
have  justly  thought  that  this  protracted,  meaningless,  purpose- 
less hesitation  was  unworthy  of  a great  Power  that  the  Conti- 
nental nations  have  ceased,  for  the  moment,  to  have  that 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  England  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  our  Foreign  Office  to  keep  alive. 


DANISH  POLICY  OF  FEANCE  AND  EUSSIA. 

The  vituperation  of  England  which  at  present  occupies 
and  amuses  the  Continent  may  serve  as  a warning  against 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  foreign  nations  and 
Governments.  The  annoyance  will  not  be  abated  or  alleviated 
by  recriminations  on  those  neutral  Powers  which  have  com- 
bined secure  inaction  with  a fortunate  immunity  from  popular 
criticism.  It  is  evident  that  France  and  Eussia,  if  not  more 
generous,  have  been  more  adroit  than  England ; and  it  is  use- 
less to  find  fault  with  a policy  which  has  been  successful,  as  a 
passenger  is  successful  who  makes  his  Avay  through  a riotous 
crowd  without  being  forced  or  tempted  to  interfere.  It  would 
be  more  meritorious  to  suppress  the  tumult,  but  an  abortive 
effort  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  combatants  exposes  the 
baffled  peacemaker  to  temporary  ridicule.  Of  all  European 
States,  Eussia  has  profited  most  immediately  and  most 
cheaply  by  the  Danish  quarrel.  In  [the  midst  of  an  ex- 
citement nearer  home,  the  Western  nations  have  suddenly 
forgotten  the  wrongs  and  the  very  existence  of  Poland.  Only 
a year  ago,  almost  every  European  State,  with  the  exception 
of  Prussia,  was  remonstrating  with  Eussia  in  tones  of  indig- 
nation and  of  menace.  England,  France,  and  Austria 
denounced  in  concerted  language  the  crimes  of  Eussia,  and 
the  unfeeling  complicity  of  Prussia.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Prince  Gortschakoff  must  have  received  with  gi-atified 
surprise  an  application  from  England  for  armed  assistance 
against  the  aggressions  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  yet  their  satis- 
faction would  have  been  incomplete  if  France  had  not  taken 
the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  interruption  of  the  English 
alliance.  Such  results  would  have  been  almost  worth 
obtaining  at  the  cost  of  war,  and  when  they  were 
gratuitously  offered,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  thankfully  accepted.  The  policy  of  Eussia  on  this 
special  question  has  not  yet  been  fully  disclosed.  In  all  the 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Conference,  the  Eussian  Ministers  have  been  more 
forward  than  even  their  English  colleagues  in  demonstrations 
of  friendship  to  Denmark.  The  remarkable  summary  of  the 
proceedings  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  an  eager 


Danish  partisan  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Eussian  Pleni- 
potentiary. Except  with  fleets  and  armies,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  has  apparently  been  ready  to  oppose  the  pre- 
tensions of  Germany,  but  the  support  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  Poland  concerns  his  interests  more  closely  than 
the  safety  or  independence  of  Denmark.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Eussian  influence  may  be  exerted  to  obtain 
comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace,  while  France  and 
England  are  excluded  by  different  circumstances  from  all 
share  in  the  negotiations.  It  is  strange  that  any  statesman 
can  have  believed  that  Eussia  would  engage  in  war  with  the 
German  Powers  while  Prussian  troops  are  watching  for  Polish 
insurgents  on  the  frontiers  of  Posen,  and  during  the  con- 
timrance  of  military  law  in  Galicia.  The  German  fleet  of  the 
future  at  Kiel,  and  the  contingent  Scandinavian  monarchy, 
involve  remoter  dangers  than  those  which  at  present  occupy 
the  attention  of  Eussian  statesmen. 

The  conduct  and  motives  of  France  are  somewhat  obscurer, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  deserve  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy  of  rival  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Like 
Eussia  and  England,  France  undoubtedly  felt  a certain  goodwill 
to  Denmark,  and,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  foresaw  that  he  might  possibly  find  profit  by 
fishing  in  troubled  waters.  Two  or  three  alternative  courses 
presented  themselves  for  his  choice  at  different  stages  of  the 
controversy.  After  the  rebuff  which  had  been  received  from 
Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the  Polish  correspondence,  it  would 
have  been  undignified  to  cultivate  a close  union  with  Eussia ; 
and  England  had,  in  the  same  negotiation,  incurred  the  Impe- 
rial displeasure.  Mr.  Disraeli  probably  exaggerates  the  bad 
effects  of  Lord  Eussell’s  withdrawal  from  co-operation  in  the 
matter  of  Poland,  as  well  as  of  his  subsequent  refusal  to  attend 
the  Congress  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  a feel- 
ing of  resentment  was  left  behind,  to  be  treasured  up  until  it 
could  be  made  a collateral  reason  for  some  measure  which  was 
in  itself  thought  expedient.  The  Danish  complication,  while 
it  has  conferred  unmixed  benefit  on  Eussia,  has  indirectly 
tended  to  counteract  the  cherished  policy  of  France.  For 
nearly  three  centuries,  the  traditional  project  of  encroaching 
on  German  tenritory  has  been  pursued  by  successive  French 
Governments,  with  varying  success.  Eichelieu,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Napoleon  induced  German  armies  to  ravage  and  dis- 
member their  native  country  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.  Even  Louis  XV.,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
male  line  of  Hapsburg,  thought  it  possible  to  divide  the 
German  Empire  into  four  dependent  Kingdoms,  to  be  governed 
by  as  many  satellites  of  France.  It  was  always  understood 
that,  once  united,  Germany  would  be  invulnerable,  if  not 
actually  dangerous.  French  diplomacy  used  its  utmost 
efforts  to  discredit  and  thwart  the  attempt  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  to  draw  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederacy  tighter,  and  to  place  Austria  at  its  head. 
The  quarrel  with  Denmark  once  more  directed  the  attention 
of  France  to  Germany,  but  the  means  of  profiting  by  the  occa- 
sion were  not  easy  to  discover. 

As  the  agitation  increased,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Governments  were  but  imperfectly  expressing  the  unanimous 
convictions  and  feelings  of  the  German  people.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  perhaps  of 
Otho,  the  whole  nation  was  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  a 
common  object;  and  while  some  patriots  advocated  harmo- 
nious action  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  Schleswig, 
politicians  of  more  comprehensive  views  urged  on  the  invasion 
of  Denmark,  because  the  enterprise  seemed  likely  to  promote 
the  cause  of  German  unity.  The  joint  intervention  of  France 
and  England  might  perhaps  have  saved  Denmark  from  inva- 
sion, but  it  w'oidd  also  have  cemented  the  union  of  all  parties 
and  of  all  local  subdivisions  in  Germany.  The  alliance  which 
Lord  Eussell  failed  to  effect  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
England,  because  it  might  have  involved  practical  participation 
in  schemes  of  conquest ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  France  would 
have  created  a hostile  feeling  on  her  own  frontier,  while 
England,  in  case  of  the  worst,  would  have  been  inaccessible 
to  German  revenge.  The  only  hope  of  political  victory  through 
the  intestine  divisions  of  Germany  rested  on  separate  vigilance, 
to  be  followed  by  activity  if  an  opening  occurred.  It  was, 
above  all  things,  necessary  to  repudiate  the  unfortunate  Treaty 
of  1852,  because  the  arrangement  was  equally  unpalatable  to 
the  sovereigns  who  had  signed  it  under  coercion,  and  to  the 
nation  whose  rights  it  had  confiscated.  It  remained  to  watch 
for  possible  or  probable  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
lukewarm  patrons  of  Schleswig  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Augustenburg  claims  in  the 
minor  States.  The  interests  of  Denmark  were  postponed  to 
considerations  more  immediately  interesting  to  France. 

■ About  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  at  the  time  of 
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the  Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  French  diplomacy  was 
more  than  ordinarily  busy  and  sanguine ; and  perhaps  it 
may  for  a moment  have  seemed  possible  to  revive  the  former 
Protectorate  or  the  Confederacy  of  the  Ehine.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  been  defeated  in  the  Diet,  and  they  afterwards 
had  some  difScuIty  in  procuring  a vote  that  Schleswig 
should  be  occupied,  and  not  avowedly  conquered.  Popular 
orators  everywhere  declaimed  against  the  treason  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  the  petty  Princes  followed  the  prevailing- 
current  the  more  readily,  because  the  arbitrary  dethronement 
of  the  House  of  Augustenburg  constituted  a precedent 
which  might  be  dangerous  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  the 
legitimate  pretender  received  a welcome  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Diet  was  induced  to  believe  that  Germany  might 
count  on  French  assistance  in  an  internal  conflict  with  the 
two  great  monarchies  of  the  Confederation.  The  Prussian 
Minister,  by  his  unscrupulous  energy,  leading  Austria  in  his 
train,  has  since  effectually  baffled  for  the  present  the  ambitious 
designs  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
national  party  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  it  was  certain 
that  an  army  which,  on  any  pretext,  attacked  Den- 
mark would  be  regarded  as  the  most  effective  in- 
strument of  the  popular  will.  Every  angry  speech 
which  is  uttered  in  England  confirms  the  faith  of  Germany 
in  Prussia,  because  it  expresses  a feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  relentless  enemy  of  Denmark.  Even  the  easy 
victories  which  have  been  won  please  the  general  fancy,  and 
at  present  a foreign  assailant  of  Prussia  would  find  at  her 
back  a united  and  formidable  nation.  The  minor  Princes 
are,  perhaps,  more  alarmed  by  the  predominance  of  Prussia 
than  by  the  agitation  which  produced  the  war.  It  is  even 
possible  that  they  may  be  still  intriguing  for  French  support, 
but  if  they  draw  back  they  will  no  longer  represent  the  wishes 
or  passions  of  their  subjects.  If  kings  were  mere  proprietors, 
with  provinces  for  their  private  estates,  there  would  be  a 
superficial  kind  of  poetical  justice  in  the  loss  of  the  Ehine  as 
a penalty  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Eyder.  The  Germans  are 
the  less  concerned  to  dispute  the  theoretical  fitness  of  retribution, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  present  reason  for  dreading  foreign 
aggression.  The  Danish  war  has  gone  far  to  redeem  the 
failure  of  Frankfort,  because  every  German  regiment  would 
be  available  if  it  were  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign.  The  union  of  the  petty  Italian  States  was  highly 
unwelcome  to  France,  although  the  new  peninsular  Kingdom 
is  still  held  in  leading  strings ; but  united  Germany  would  be 
more  unmanageable,  nor  would  it  consent  to  forfeit  any 
Savoy  or  Nice  by  way  of  fine  on  its  enfranchisement. 

The  policy  of  France  has  thus  far  consisted  in  prudent  sub- 
mission to  unavoidable  circumstances.  If  a disappointment 
is  incm-red,  it  is  better  to  bear  it  in  silence  than  to  burst 
out  in  useless  lamentations ; but  there  is  little  tact  in 
loudly  congratulating  a loser  because  he  looks  as  if  he  had 
won  the  stakes.  If  England  had  maintained  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  an  undesirable  or  pernicious  result  would  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  complacent  feeling  that  English  influence 
had  been  found  irresistible.  The  unresisted  invasion  of 
Denmark  is  rather  mortifying  than  injurious,  and  future 
French  politicians  will  not  fail  to  point  out  the  perfidious 
astuteness  of  a Government  which,  by  apparent  opposition 
and  hypocritical  threats  of  hostility,  has  helped  to  raise  up  a 
gi-eat  Power  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  France. 


THE  VOTE  OF  CENSUEE. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  framed  with  considerable 
dexterity  to  avoid  giving  Government  the  advantage  of 
raising  collateral  issues  by  which  it  might  escape  the  condem- 
nation to  w'hich  its  management  of  the  Danish  business  had 
exposed  it.  A resolution  expressing  a general  want  of  confi- 
dence would  have  enabled  the  supporters  of  the  Cabinet  to 
appeal  to  the  financial  successes  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  con- 
trast the  popularity  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  that  general  and 
unconquerable  aversion  to  Mr.  Disraeli  which  the  country 
manifests  almost  as  strongly  now  as  when  he  first  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party.  A resolution  attacking 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Cabinet  to  set  its  services  in  maintaining  neutrality 
in  the  American  war,  and  in  befriending  Italy,  against  its 
failure  in  regard  to  Denmark.  It  was  quite  wise  that,  if  a 
charge  of  utter  incapacity  was  to  be  made,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  the_  single  instance  in  which  Ministers  have  shown 
themselves  incapable.  But  in  fact  it  is  impossible,  when  the 
propriety  of  passing  a vote  of  censure  is  raised,  to  overlook  the 
collateral  considerations.  It  must  come  at  last,  as  Mr.  Eoe- 
BUCK  said,  to  a question,  if  not  of  confidence,  yet  of  preference. 


If  the  Opposition  come  in  at  all,  they  come  in  to  govern  gene- 
rally, and  not  merely  to  put  a particular  matter  straight. 
And  in  this  instance  there  were  not  only  the  general  and 
remote  effects  to  consider  which  must  be  involved  in  any 
change  of  Government — there  was  the  special  point  to  be 
decided,  which  issue  of  the  contest  would  exercise  the  most 
satisfactory  influence  on  the  actual  condition  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Unless  the  Danes  are  to  be  helped  at 
once,  it  is  most  cruel  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  hope  any  longer;  and,  as  they  cannot  avoid  looking 
to  the  result  of  this  struggle  of  English  parties  to  enlighten 
them,  it  was  so  far  to  be  wished  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  that  which  would  most  wholly  and 
immediately  dissipate  the  slightest  hope  of  English  material 
assistance.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  would  be 
most  surely  effected  by  the  success  of  the  Government. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  jiast  blunders  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, however  nearly  it  may  have  rushed  into  war,  however 
it  may  have  threatened  and  boasted,  quailed  and  retreated, 
it  at  last  came  decisively  forward  and  said  that  it  rvas  not 
for  war.  It  told  the  Danes,  and  told  Europe,  that,  so  far  as 
it  could  speak  in  the  name  of  England,  the  Danes  must  rely 
exclusively  on  themselves.  The  voice  of  the  Opposition  was 
far  less  distinct.  Lord  Stanley,  indeed,  denounced  the  very 
notion  of  war  with  the  utmost  vehemence  ; but  General  Peel 
spoke  of  Denmark  as  of  a nation  which  England  was  bound 
to  protect  by  treaty,  and  intimated  a consciousness  of  the 
cowardice  and  meanness  of  deserting  her.  Mr.  Disraeli 
declined  to  pronounce  whether,  if  a Conservative  Cabinet 
were  in  office,  it  would  be  for  peace  or  war.  He  may  have 
been  justified  in  this ; he  may  have  been  right  in  saying 
that  he  would  not  prescribe  until  he  was  called  on,  and  that 
a new  Government  taking  office  might  find  itself  hampered 
by  undertakings  of  its  predecessors  unknown  to  the  public. 
But,  at  any  rate,  he  left  the  question  undetermined.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  stayed  in,  the  last  hope  of  the  Danes  Avas  gone ; 
if  Lord  Derby'  was  to  come  in,  there  must  be  a delay  until 
the  Conservatives  had  decided  whether  any  reasons,  private  or 
public,  would  lead  them  to  give  Denmark  aid.  No  one  Avho 
knows  England  Avell  can  doubt  that,  whether  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  office  or  not,  this  country  would  not  go  to  war ; but 
the  Danes  do  not  know  this  country  well.  They  have  been 
cruelly  deceived.  They  have  been  misled  by  the  talk  of 
London  society  and  the  bold  words  of  a large  portion  of  the 
press.  Even  after  all  their  disappointments,  they  fully  believed 
that  on  the  day  when  the  Conference  ended  the  English  fleet 
would  sail  for  the  Baltic.  They  had  even  an  insane  belief 
that  Jutland  Avas  already  occupied  by  red-coated  allies  ; they 
even  knew  the  number,  and  put  it  doAvn  at  thirty-flve  thou- 
sand. This  may  have  been  very  foolish,  but  Ave  have  done 
them  so  much  harm  that  we  should  at  last  do  them  the 
stern  kindness  of  curing  them  of  their  most  pardonable 
illusions ; and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  suc- 
cess of  that  one  of  the  tAvo  English  parties  Avhich  says  the 
most  decisively  that  England  Avill  not  fight  for  Denmark. 

The  general  question  also  remains,  Avhich  set  of  persons  is 
to  be  preferred  at  the  present  moment  as  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  Ave  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  anything  in 
the  debate  to  show  that  the  nation  would  gain  by  having  Lord 
Derby  in  office  now  instead  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
Government  is  so  powerless  at  home,  it  leaves  the  House  of 
Commons  in  such  a state  of  utter  anarchy,  it  is  so  unable 
either  to  frame  or  to  carry  measures  of  domestic  importance, 
that  if  Lord  Derby  could  give  us  a strong,  compact,  resolute 
Ministry,  he  Avould  do  us  all  a great  service.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  at  home  is  also  so  conservative,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Conservatism  is  identical  Avith  indifference  and 
timidity,  that  fcAv  even  of  those  who  judge  of  Minis- 
tries by  their  willingness  to  pass  Liberal  measures  could 
regret  poAver  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  Avho  not 
only  are  Conservatives,  but  profess  to  be  ■ so.  But 
at  this  moment,  and  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  look  chiefly  to  the  capacity  of  a Ministry  to 
conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  ; and  in  spite  of  all 
their  blunders,  in  spite  of  the  complete  Avant-  of  statesmanlike 
resolve  and  foresight  Avhich  has  characterized  the  Cabinet 
recently,  Ave  shrink  from  saying  that  Ave  should  prefer  a 
Cabinet  Avhose  foreign  policy  Avas  determined  by  Lord  IMalmes- 
BURY  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  may  be  the  fault,  or  it  may  be  the 
misfortune,  of  the  Conservative  party  that  these  are  its  leaders 
in  foreign  politics.  But  at  any  rate  the  Conservative  party  seems 
unable  to  get  rid  of  these  main  causes  of  the  distrust  Avith 
which  it  is  regarded.  Lord  Malmesbury — the  old,  original,  in- 
capable, flowery,  garbling  Malmesbury — represents  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Lords,  and  leads  the  attack 
on  the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is  so  far  abler  than 
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most  of  liis  party  that  he  is  sure  largely  to  influence  the 
course  taken  by  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  belongs,  represents 
Conservative  foreign  policy  in  the  Commons;  and  what  is 
this  policy  ? Partly  it  is  a blank,  and  partly  it  is  a policy 
which  of  all  policies  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  be  most  dis- 
tasteful to  England.  Mr.  Horsman  hit  on  the  real  truth  Avhen 
he  said  that,  although  the  Opposition  was  not  bound  to  suggest  a 
policy  on  a particular  question  while  the  course  of  the  Ministry 
was  still  undecided,  yet  it  was  bound,  if  it  asked  for  a vote  of 
censure  on  its  opponents,  to  show  that  it  possessed  those 
qualities  which  give  the  promise  of  a successful  and 
resolute  policy.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Conservative 
party  has  not  done  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It 
has  never  ivithstood  the  Government  when  it  was  wrong,  it  has 
never  criticized  the  errors  of  the  Government  while  there  was 
still  time  to  repair  the  mischief,  it  has  never  shown  that  it  can 
think,  and  can  teach  the  nation  to  think.  This  is  not  wholly 
true  of  the  younger  generation,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the 
second  rank  among  the  Conservatives.  Even  when  they  have 
been  wholly  wrong,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Kobert 
Cecil  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  taking  an  intelligible 
line  on  foreign  afiairs,  and  of  trying  to  make  others  take  it. 
But  it  is  true  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Either  he  is  merely  vague, 
and  general,  and  hazy  on  foreign  politics,  or  else  he  be- 
trays how  strongly  two  ideas  have  seized  on  him  which 
are  as  distasteful  as  possible  to  Englishmen.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  idea  that  England  is  to  emerge  out  of  the 
sea  of  political  doubt  by  always  clutching  with  a tight 
hold  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ; and  the 
other  is  that  it  is  the  interest  and  vocation  of  England  to 
discountenance  and  discourage  in  every  possible  way  what  he 
terms  the  insurrectionary  party  inEurope — the  friends  of  Italian 
unity,  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  the  Constitutional  party 
in  France  and  Spain  and  Austria,  the  opponents  of  the  tem- 
poral power  at  Eome  and  of  reaction  at  Naples.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  country  would  gain  by 
substituting  at  this  moment  for  Lord  Palmerston  a man 
possessed  by  ideas  like  these,  and  otherwise  inattentive  to 
and  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,  although,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives have  the  turn  of  office  to  which,  on  many  grounds,  they 
are  fairly  entitled,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  accepted  as  a necessary  evil. 

But  whatever  other  necessary  evils  there  may  be  in  the 
world,  is  Lord  Eussell  one  ? Our  readers  will  know  the 
result  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  before  we  can  address  them 
upon  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  superfluous  to  inquire 
whether  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  to  hold  his  place. 
But  if  the  House  supports  the  Ministry — as,  in  the  immediate 
interest  of  Denmark,  and  to  keep  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  shelf  a 
little  longer,  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  do — is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Eussell  will  still  think  himself 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place?  No  man  was  ever  so 
heartily  abused,  not  only  by  his  foes,  but  by  his  fl’iends, 
as  he  has  been.  He  has  been  like  a target  set  up  in 
front  of  extraordinary  big  guns,  and  whether  the  gun 
was  a Whitworth  or  an  Armstrong,  the  result  was 
always  the  same,  and  the  shot  passed  invariably  right 
through  him.  If  he  can  stand  the  way  in  which  Parliament 
has  treated  him,  he  can  stand  anything.  In  many  respects  he 
has  done  well  as  Foreign  Secretary.  He  had  tasks  that  suited 
him,  and  he  has  displayed  courage  and  moderation.  But 
latterly  he  has  had  to  do  the  very  things  for  which  he  is  most 
unfit.  He  was  invited  to  mediate  in  the  original  Denmark 
quarrel,  and  he  suggested  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
try  his  hand  at  managing  four  Parliaments  at  once.  He  had 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  country  with  regard  to  Poland, 
and  he  managed  so  to  express  them  that  Eussia  gained  a 
diplomatic  triumph.  He  had  to  refuse  a very  important 
overture  of  France  at  a critical  moment,  and  he  refused  it  so 
that  the  offence  lay  in  the  manner  more  than  in  the  matter 
of  what  he  wrote.  He  had  to  decide  how  far  England 
should  go  in  menaces  towards  Germany,  and  in  encourage- 
ment to  Denmark,  and  he  decided  almost  as  badly  as 
possible.  If  a vote  of  censure  could  have  been 
moved  on  him,  without  involving  the  fate  of  the  Cabinet, 
a majority  of  five  hundred  in  favour  of  it  is  a moderate 
calculation.  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  the  man  ever 
to  save  or  glorify  himself  at  the  expense  of  a colleague, 
and  Lord  Eussell  will  probably  have  it  in  his  power  to  stay 
in  office  if  the  Cabinet  stays.  But  he  would  best  consult  his 
fame  and  his  dignity  by  retiring ; and,  with  all  his  faults,  he 
has  done  enough  for  England,  and  acquired  a name  sufficiently 
historical,  to  make  it  a matter  of  regret  if  he  voluntarily 
submits  himself  to  needless  humiliation. 


ME.  COBDEN  IMPEOVING  THE  OCCASION. 

Me.  COBDEN  has  had  a great  opportunity,  and  has 
improved  it  with  characteristic  tact,  ability,  and  zeal.  He 
is  like  a Temperance  missionary  who  has  the  luck  to  catch  his 
auditors  on  the  morrow  of  a tremendous  debauch,  and  who 
proceeds  to  administer  the  pledge  to  aching  heads,  disordered 
nerves,  and  shaky  hands.  Providence  and  Lord  Eussell 
have  supplied  him  with  a “ frightful  example,”  and  he  points 
the  moral  with  infinite  gusto,  and  with  an  abundant  out- 
pouring of  his  very  best  unadorned  eloquence.  England  is 
sick  and  sorry,  and  he  seizes  the  propitious  moment  to  preach 
for  the  hundredth  time  a sermon  which  no  graces  of  oratory 
could  ever  render  palatable  to  rude  health.  No  time  could 
possibly  be  more  favourable  to  the  moral  effect  of  a lecture  on 
the  blessings  and  advantages  of  non-intervention  than  when  a 
long  course  of  meddling  and  muddling  has  terminated  in 
something  worse  than  failure.  A good  half  of  the  preacher's 
doctrine  is  really  true,  and  people  are  just  in  the  temper 
for  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  other  half.  We 
have  got  a turn  against  diplomatic  interference  in  European 
quarrels  ; and  now,  if  ever,  is  the  moment  to  preach  up  non- 
interference. What  are  foreigners  to  us,  or  we  to  foreigners  ? 
one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  on  seeing  what  an  awful  mess  our 
statesmen  have  been  making  in  our  name  and  at  our  cost. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  Let  us  retire  from  the  wOrld, 
and  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  cultivate  our  export  trade, 
and  leave  international  laiv,  faith  of  treaties,  balance  of  power, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Such  is’  the 
burden  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  discourse,  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  hit  the  mood  of  minds  wearied  and 
nauseated  by  a series  of  diplomatic  indiscretions  which  have 
ended  in  leaving  us  to  choose  between  a suicidal  war  and  a 
mortifying  peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  exactly  follow,  because  Lord 
Eussell  has  rashly  and  ineffectually  interfered  to  give  effect 
to  a European  arrangement  which  many  persons  besides  Mr. 
CoBDEN  consider  intrinsically  unwise,  that  therefore  absolute 
non-interference  in  Continental  disputes  is  to  be  announced  to 
mankind  as  the  future  rule  of  English  policy.  Temperance  is  a 
blessed  virtue,  and  alcoholic  liquors  are  unquestionably  intoxi- 
cating, but  that  does  not  quite  prove  that  it  is  proper  to  take  the 
pledge.  There  is  such  a thing  as  the  moderate,  reasonable, 
and  necessary  use  of  that  which,  administered  in  excess,  is 
poison.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  intervention  in  Euro- 
pean quarrels  may  be  as  right  and  wise  in  some  cases  as  it 
is  wrong  and  foolish  in  other  cases.  Besides,  taking  the 
pledge  is  no  security  for  keeping  it.  We  may  vov/  and  swear 
that  no  earthly  consideration  shall  ever  tempt  us  again  to 
meddle,  either  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  when  a Continental  war 
is  going  forward ; yet  it  is  certain  that,  when  the  time  comes, 
our  action  or  inaction  will  be  determined,  not  by  any  verbal 
formula  to  which  we  may  have  previously  subscribed,  but  by 
the  view  which  we  may  then  take  of  our  national  interests, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 'particular  quarrel 
and  the  particular  combatants.  It  may  be  well  to  remember, 
too,  that  the  mere  fact  of  our  having  taken  Mr.  Cobden’s  non- 
intervention pledge  might  perchance  put  us  in  the  way  of 
temptations  which  our  frailty  would  else  have  been  spared. 
Were  it  once  generally  believed  by  nations  and  governments 
that  no  imaginable  inducement  of  wounded  sympathy  or 
outraged  pride  would  ever  lead  England  to  take  a part 
in  any  European  dispute  not  directly  affecting  her 
own  material  interests,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  long 
before  we  should  be  hui-ried  out  of  our  ultra-prudent 
resolve  by  some  very  atrocious  and  exasperating  piece 
of  high-handed  violence  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  committed.  So,  all  things  considered,  the  wiser  course 
would  seem  to  be,  not  to  register  a vow  before  the  world  that 
we  will  henceforward  never  interfere  in  European  affairs,  but 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  how  we  interfere  without  a reason- 
able prospect  of  accomplishing  some  useful  and  important 
end.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Cobden’s  searching  and  sub- 
stantially just  criticism  on  the  wonderful  - mistakes  which 
English  statesmen  have  made  throughout  this  Danish  busi- 
ness ; but,  for  all  that,  the  “ doctrine  of  non-intervention  ” 
remains  much  where  it  was  before. 

Whether  the  policy  of  absolute  isolation  which  Mr.  Cobden 
recommends  would  really  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  security  and  dignity  of  England,  is  a question  on 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  have  no  experience  to 
guide  us.  It  may  at  least  be  said,  however,  that  neither  as  a 
moral  axiom  nor  as  a rule  of  political  prudence  is  the  favourite 
dogma  of  the  Manchester  School  a self-evident  truth.  Blank 
indifference  to  wrongs  which  do  not  immediately  aff"ect 
the  spectator  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  an  elevated  type 
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of  character;  and  as  it  is  occasionally  practicable,  wit’.i 
nations  as  with  individuals,  for  the  strong  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  a comparatively  easy  exertion  or 
display  of  force,  it  seems  undesirable  to  exalt  inaction  to  the 
rank  of  a cardinal  virtue.  The  notion  of  a code  of  inter- 
national law,  to  be  enforced  against  delinquents  by  an  inter- 
national police,  may  be  visionary,  but  it  is  not  intrinsically 
immoral,  and  it  has  respectable  analogies  to  recommend  it. 
Mr.  CoiiDEN  himself,  with  curious  inconsistency,  has  at  times 
appeared  to  cherish  as  his  highest  ideal  a state  of  things  in 
which  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest  would  be  interdicted 
by  the  combined  authority  — which  means  the  combined 
strength  — of  the  civilized  world.  We  are  far  enough  as  yet 
from  such  a Utopia,  and  nothing  is  less  to  be  desired  than 
premature  attempts  to  realize  it ; yet  there  seems  no  occasion 
to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  a little  superfluous  to 
extend  the  large  license  which  armed  oppression  neces- 
sarily enjoys  in  an  imperfect  world,  by  proclaiming 
beforehand  that  the  foi-ce  of  a great  and  flourishing 
Empire  is  in  no  case  whatever  to  be  available  for  the  redress 
or  prevention  of  wrong.  Even  Mr.  Cobden  would  probably 
acknowledge,  if  pressed,  that  the  first  article  of  his  political 
decalogue  admits  of  possible  exceptions ; and,  if  so,  the 
sublime  dogma  becomes  no  more  than  a prudential  counsel  of 
uncertain  authority  and  variable  application.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  Turkey  was  meditating  the  invasion  and  re- 
conquest of  Greece ; Mr.  Cobden  would  perhaps  be  con- 
siderably shocked  if  no  European  Government  thought  it 
worth  while  to  prohibit  qn  international  crime  which  would 
outrage  humanity  and  injure  the  Manchester  trade.  He 
would,  Ave  presume,  think  it  a perfectly  right  and  proper  thing 
(quite  irrespectively  of  treaty  guarantees)  thatFrance,  or  Russia, 
or  France  and  Russia,  should,  in  such  a case,  lay  a peremptory 
interdict  on  the  movements  of  the  Sultan’s  fleet  and  army,  and 
make  the  cause  of  Greece  their  own.  If  France  and  Russia, 
why  not  England?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
Avhen  an  ethical  doctrine  is  in  question,  one  exception  is 
logically  as  good  as  a score. 

Even  as  a maxim  of  political  expediency,  sober-minded 
persons  Avill  find  it  impossible  to  assent  unreservedly  to  a 
proposition  Avhich  practically  amounts  to  giving  the  great 
military  monarchies  of  the  world  free  leave  and  license  to 
extend  their  frontiers  at  discretion,  wherever  their  dominions 
may  chance  to  abut  on  those  of  defenceless  neighbours. 
There  may  be  very  sufficient  reasons  Avhy  England  should  not 
make  it  her  business  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  appro- 
priating a Danish  province ; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
England  can  judiciously  proclaim  to  mankind  that,  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  any  and  every  great  European  Power  may 
make  itself  as  much  greater  as  it  thinks  proper  by  seizing 
territory  which  does  not  belong  to  , it.  The  “ balance  of 
“ power  ” is  really  not  that  self-evident  absurdity  which  Mr. 
Cobden  considers  it  to  be.  It  is,  he  says,  “ a thing  Avhich  he 
“ never  could  understand.”  And  he  goes  on  to  shoAv  that 
he  does  not  understand  it ; for  he  conceives  it  to  be  “ a fig- 
“ ment  Avhich  has  groAvn  out  of  what  is  termed  the  great 
“settlement  of  Vienna.”  The  balance  of  poAver  Avas,  hoAV- 
ever,  an  old  story  before  the  great  settlement  of  Vienna, 
and  the  idea  Avill  probably  survive,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  obliteration  of  the  last  of  the  artificial  land- 
marks Avhich  were  (Avisely  or  unwisely)  traced  by  the 
diplomatists  of  1815.  We  cannot  say  that  Ave  see 
anything  in  the  least  ridiculous  in  the  notion  of  a 
general  consent  of  nations  to  discourage  — and,  Avhen 
practicable  and  convenient,  to  prevent — any  one  State  from 
Avrongfuily  acquiring  the  means  of  making  itself  dangerous  to 
its  neighbours.  It  may  be  admitted  that  England  has  some- 
times given  herself  a great  deal  of  superfluous  uneasiness 
about  apprehended  disturbances  of  the  European  equilibrium ; 
but  there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in  specifying  at  least  one 
instance  in  which  the  European  balance  of  power  has  a very 
real  and  practical  meaning  even  for  this  country.  The 
balance  of  power  as  between  England  and  France,  for  ex- 
ample— that  is,  the  existing  ratio  of  attacking  and  resisting 
force — Avould  be  most  essentially  altered  to  our  disadvantage 
if  Belgium  were  French  territory  and  Antwerp  a French 
ar.senal.  Even  from  Mr.  Cobden’s  point  of  view  (though  Ave 
do  not  expect  him  to  see  it),  it  is  a very  material  object  with 
England  to  prevent  a territorial  readjustment  which  Avould 
impose  on  her  the  necessity  of  largely  and  permanently  in- 
creasing her  Channel  Fleet.  And  if  it  is  an  object  Avith 
England  to  prevent  France,  under  any  circumstances  Avhich 
can  be  imagined,  from  acquiring  Belgium,  it  must  be  in  a 
high  degree  expedient  that  England  should  cultivate 
a good  understanding  Avith  States  Avhich  have  a common 
interest  Avith  ourselves  in  keeping  France  within  her 


actual  limits,  and  which  in  case  of  need  might  do  us  good 
service  as  allies.  So,  turn  it  how  Ave  Avill,  Ave  have,  after  all, 
a solid  English  interest  in  Continental  alliances  and  the 
balance  of  poAver.  If  Mr.  Cobden  would  only  say,  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  “ doctrine  of  non-intervention  ” means 
that  it  is  to  be  open  to  N.-apoleon  III.  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
Belgium,  and  that  it  Avould  be  no  business  of  ours  to  save  the 
little  Kingdom  from  being  swalloAved  Avhole  by  the  big  Empire, 
he  Avould  greatly  assist  plain  people  toAvards  a just  appreciation 
of  the  chief  article  of  his  political  creed. 

On  the  Avhole,  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  latest  expo- 
sition of  the  European  policy  of  England  is  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  political  philosophy.  He  talks  much  excellent  sense 
about  the  particular  question  noAv  before  the  country,  and 
most  persons  Avill  so  far  agree  Avith  him  that  there  is  always 
an  antecedent  presumption  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
keeping  out  of  quarrels  which  do  not  visibly  concern 
us.  He  has  not  succeeded,  hoAvever,  in  proving  that 
England  can  prudently  or  honourably  renounce  all  part 
and  lot  in  the  international  relations  of  a Continent 
Avhich  is  Avithin  sight  of  her  OAvn  shores.  The  Avars 
and  politics  of  Europe,  the  rights  and  Avrongs  of  Euro- 
pean Governments  and  nations,  must  alAA'^ays  have  both  a 
moral  and  a political  interest  for  this  country  ; and  it  would 
be  rash  to  assert  that  occasions  can  never  arise  Avhen  it  would 
be  the  true  Avisdom  of  England  to  contribute  her  quota  to 
that  naval  and  military  police  Avhich  restrains  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  and  breakers  of  the  public  laAV.  The  “ doctrine 
“ of  non-intervention  ” is  a phrase  Avhich  conveniently  epi- 
tomizes a prudential  rule  of  very  general  application,  but  it 
has  no  pretension  to  the  character  of  a first  truth  in  morals  or 
of  a universal  axiom  in  politics. 


AUGUSTENBURG  AND  OLDENBURG. 

WFHLEthe  Conference  Avas  going  on,  itsineffectual  proceed- 
ings were  for  a moment  interrupted  and  enlivened  by 
a solemn  announcement,  on  the  part  of  Baron  Brunnow,  that 
the  Czar — to  shoAV  his  magnanimity,  and  in  the  interests  ol 
European  peace — ^had  renounced  his  rights  over  the  Duchies  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  German  diplomatists 
evidently  knew  beforehand  what  was  coming,  and  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Conference  Avere  assured  that  the  cession  of  the 
Czar’s  rights  AA'as  very  magnanimous,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  say  that  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  return 
to  their  ordinary  occupation  of  making  ropes  of  sand.  What 
the  Czar  did,  when  he  thus  ceded  his  rights,  is  one  of  the  very 
obscurest  questions  that  can  be  raised ; but  why  he  did  it  is  a 
much  more  important  matter,  and,  fortunately,  is  much  more 
intelligible.  English  readers  Avill  probably  be  content  with 
knowing  that,  at  some  distant  and  dark  period,  a Duke  of 
SchlesAvig-Holstein,  Avho  Avas  also  head  of  tlie  House  of  Olden- 
burg and^  King  of  Denmark,  gave  over  certain  detached 
portions  of  land  in  both  Duchies  to  one  of  the  younger  branches 
of  his  family,  and  that  these  detached  portions  Avere  ulti- 
mately ceded  back  to  the  main  Dukedom  in  exchange 
for  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
represents  the  elder  branch  of  the  Oldenburgs,  and  he  now 
gives  up  to  the  younger  branch  the  portions  of  the 
Duchies  Avhich  Avere  long  ago  I’eunited  to  the  main 
Dukedom  by  the  forefather  of  all  existing  Oldenburgs. 
If  it  were  not  Russia  that  was  making  the  present  cession,  no 
one  would  pay  more  attention  to  it  than  if  England  Avere  to 
pretend  to  cede  Java  to  the  Chinese,  or  Victor  Emmanuel 
were  to  cede  Cyprus  to  Alexander  John  of  Roumania.  But 
as  Prussia  and  Russia  are  great  friends  just  now,  and  as  the 
question  Avho  is  to  have  the  Duchies  Avhen  they  are  conquered 
is  one  keenly  debated  in  Germany,  the  sudden  creation  of  a 
rival  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  has  raised  a natural  sus- 
picion in  German  hearts  that  there  was  something  else  than 
magnanimity  in  the  cession  of  the  Avhimsical  claims  of 
Russia.  A short  time  ago,  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  Avas  supposed  to  be  triumphant.  He  suits  the 
Germans  of  the  Duchies  admirably.  They  like  his  style  and 
ways.  He  is  a calm  heavy  man,  and,  like  Obadiah’s  bull, 
goes  about  his  business  with  a gravity  Avhich  forbids  the 
suspicion  that  there  could  be  barrenness  of  thought  or  pocket  in 
a land  where  he  should  reign  supreme.  He  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  which  fought  and  suffered  with  the 
insurgents  of  the  Duchies  in  the  rising  of  1 848,  and  to  see 
him  on  the  ducal  throne  would  be  a patent  and  visible  sign 
that  times  are  changed,  and  that  the  Duchies  are  now 
triumphant.  He  has  also  allied  himself  heartily  with  the 
popular  cause  in  Germany,  and  symbolises  the  movement  of 
the  small  States  and  of  the  German  democracy  as  opposed 
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to  the  two  great  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  When 
the  Conference  opened,  the  great  German  Powers  were  anxious 
to  engage  the  support  of  the  Federal  Diet.  They  wished  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Germany,  and  as  no  step  which  they 
could  take  was  more  likely  to  enlist  the  popular  sympathy 
than  an  open  support  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  they 
announced  that  they  were  willing  to  hand  the  Duchies  over 
to  him ; and  Baron  DE  Beitst  promised  that  the  Diet  would  get 
over  all  formalities,  legal  inquiries,  and  succession  difficul- 
ties at  once,  and  immediately  discover  him  to  be  the  indis- 
putable heir,  so  that  Europe  might  not  be  kept  in  suspense. 
But  after  the  Conference  was  over,  and  even  while  it  was 
going  on,  it  began  to  be  clear  that  Prussia  repented  of  this 
espousal  of  the  representative  of  the  very  movement  which 
Count  Bismark  most  hates  and  fears,  and  the  invention 
of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  afforded  a happy  opening 
for  a new  combination.  A very  petty  unknown  prince, 
related  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  protected  by  the  feudal 
party  in  Prussia,  and  pledged  to  uphold  the  good  cause  of 
absolutism  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  might  be  a most  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  an  insurrectionary  movement,  who  has  inspired 
a conviction  that  his  Government  will  be  a very  liberal  one, 
and  who  will  derive  such  political  influence  as  he  may  possess 
from  his  known  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  in 
Germany. 

Whether  the  two  great  German  Powers  will,  when  the  criti- 
cal time  comes,  quarrel  with  the  smaller  States,  and  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  German  people,  no  one  can  say  as  yet. 
Probably  Count  Bismark  has  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  is 
wmiting  to  see  how  far  he  dare  go.  He  has  already  been 
obliged  to  recede  from  the  project  of  annexing  the  Duchies 
to  Prussia,  which  he  allowed  to  transpire  before  things 
were  ripe  for  it,  and'  he  may  probably  think  that  the 
most  profitable  course  for  Prussia  will  be  to  occupy  the  Duchies 
during  the  interregnum  which  must  take  place  after  peace 
is  made  with  Denmark,  and  while  the  claims  to  the  succession 
are  being  decided.  M.  de  Beust  acknowledged  that  it  was 
only  when  the  two  great  States  were  agreed  that  the  Diet 
could  move  fast,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  long  the  Prussian 
occupation  of  the  Duchies  might  last  if  Prussia  should  merely 
insist  that  the  Oldenburg  claims  should  be  very  minutely  and 
carefully  weighed.  No  one  will  do  German  jurists  the  injustice 
of  supposing  that,  if  an  inquiry  were  made  into  the  legality 
of  certain  domestic  arrangements  in  an  obscure  Duchy  a 
century  or  two  ago,  they  could  not  spin  out  conflicting  docu- 
ments of  proof  and  coimterproof  to  any  amount ; and  mean- 
while Prussian  troops  would  hold  the  Duchies,  Prussian 
authorities  would  collect  the  customs,  Prussian  partisans 
would  intrigue  for  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the 
popular  candidate.  It  might  happen  that,  in  this  way,  Prussia 
would  be  suffered  to  annex  some  part  at  least  of  the  Duchies, 
or,  if  not,  that  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  or  some  other  puppet 
sovereign,  would  be  installed  there  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  big 
masters.  Count  Bismark  has  only  done  half  his  work  yet, 
and  if  the  popular  party  in  Germany  had  the  triumph  of 
seeing  their  man  placed  on  the  ducal  throne,  he  might  find 
that  his  own  adversaries  at  home  had  gained  much  more  by 
the  war  than  he  had.  Although  the  letters  shadowing  out  a 
new  Holy  Alliance  have  been  disclaimed  by  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Courts,  and  although  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  some  of  the  letters  can  never  have  been  addressed  to 
their  supposed  recipients,  yet  these  letters  undoubtedly 
show  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
' three  great  Powers  who  were  once  parties  to  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Eussia  has  in  view  the  two  objects  attributed  to 
her.  She  wishes  to  blot  out  the  Polish  question  altogether, 
tier  great  aim  is  that  Poland  should  be  as  Circassia — either  a 
part  of  Eussia  or  nothing.  She  also  wishes  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a Scandinavian  union,  involving  the  occupation  of 
both  sides  of  the  Sound  by  the  same  Power,  and  Prussia  can 
help  her  materially  in  both  directions.  Austria  also,  as  the 
Emperor  showed  last  year  at  Frankfort,  is  bent  on  obtaining  the 
guarantee  of  Germany  for  her  Italian  possessions,  and  Prussia 
alone  can  ensure  her  the  guarantee  she  asks.  Thus,  for  the 
moment,  Prussia  is  in  a position  of  great  advantage,  and  Count 
Bismark  is  master  of  the  situation.  But  he,  too,  has  his  object,  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  tranquillity  of  Warsaw  is  to  Eussia,  or  as 
the  retention  of  the  Quadrilateral  is  to  Austria.  He  wishes 
to  keep  down  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Prussia,  and  for  the  moment  he  sees  no  way  of  dis- 
appointing and  baffling  this  party  so  likely  to  be  efficacious  as 
the  obtrusion  of  the  claims  on  the  succession  which  Oldenburg 
has  acquired  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  Czar. 

If  we  are  no  longer,  on  any  pretext,  to  interfere  in  Con- 
tinental affairs,  if  Holy  Alliances  are  to  be  no  more  to  us 


than  the  junctions  of  savage  tribes  in  Patagonia  or  Central 
Africa,  and  if  we  are  a poor  little  Power  with  no 
recruits  and  no  steel  shot,  we  may  at  least  express  our 
sympathies  and  form  our  humble  wishes.  And  if  we  are  to 
hope  or  wish  at  all,  it  seems  in  every  way  desirable  that 
Augustenburg  should  win  and  that  Oldenburg  should  lose. 
A better  issue  of  this  miserable  war  cannot  be  looked  for  than 
that  the  Duchies  should  pass  under  the  rule  of  a Duke  who 
represents  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany  and 
Prussia  over  the  feudal  clique  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  As  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  clearly 
seen,  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Fi’ance  that  the 
Avhole  strength  of  Germany  should  not  be  massed  to- 
gether to  do  the  bidding  of  the  heads  of  reaction  in 
Europe.  The  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany 
means  the  chance  of  repose  for  France,  and  the  chance  of 
victory  for  Italy ; and  nothing  but  the  honest  blundering 
pedantry  and  ignorant  obstinacy  of  our  Foreign  Office  could 
have  caused  it  to  alienate  from  England  as  much  as  possible 
the  good  feeling  of  those  who,  under  many  difficulties,  are 
fighting  the  battle  in  which  we  love  to  take  a share  as 
speculative  partisans.  The  Liberal  party  in  Germany  and  in 
Prussia  are  quite  averse  to  rendering  any  support  to  Austiia  in 
Italy.  They  regard  the  existence  of  a powerful  and  free 
Government  in  Italy  as  one  of  their  own  best  supports ; and 
it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  to  wish  to  see  the  insignia  of  the 
Augustenburg  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  to  wish  to  see  the 
Italian  tricolour  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  We  have 
come  in  England  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  go  to 
Avar  to  restore  the  Duchies  to  Denmark,  partly  because, 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  we  should  not  have  a reasonable 
hope  of  success,  and  partly  because,  as  it  appears,  Ave  have  no 
troops  and  no  naval  ammunition.  We  might  long  ago  have 
arrived  at  the  same  determination  if  we  had  observed  that,  if 
the  Duchies  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg, they  Avould  only  be  transferred  where  they  passionately 
desired  to  go,  and  that  the  probable  result  of  the  transfer 
would  bo  the  strengthening  of  the  German  party,  Avhose  aims 
are  almost  identical  Avith  everything  in  European  politics  that 
most  readily  commands  the  sympathy  of  England. 


THE  WAE  IN  DENMAEK. 

The  resistance  of  the  Danes  to  the  attack  which  they  have 
challenged  seems  to  be  practically  at  an  end.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  their  reason  for  leaving  a considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Alsen,  if  no  serious  attempt  Avas  to  be  made 
either  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Prussians  or  to  defend  the 
island.  A North  American  army  loses  tAvice  as  many  men 
twice  a Aveek  without  any  disturbance  of  its  equanimity,  but 
the  Danish  generals  have  no  men  to  spare,  and  they  have 
probably  some  regard  for  life.  If  the  Germans  Avish  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  Funen,  their  only  difficulty  Avill  be  to 
cross  a strait  a mile  and  a quarter  wide.  As  the  range  of 
their  artillery  is  somewhat  longer,  they  may  afford  their 
troops  protection  during  their  passage;  and  perhaps 'they 
may  avoid  all  risk  by  crossing  the  Belt  at  some  other  point, 
Avhile  they  make  a demonstration  at  Middlefiihrt.  The 
imperfectly  iron-clad  vessel  Rolf-Krake  has  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  Danes  on  every  occasion  on  which  her 
services  have  been  required.  A daring  naval  commander 
Avould,  at  almost  any  risk  to  himself,  have  attacked  the  help- 
less Prussian  boats  Avhile  they  were  passing  from  the  mainland 
to  Alsen.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a more  strenuous 
resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  Little  Belt. 
When  the  German  armies  have  once  landed  in  Funen,  the 
Danish  general  Avill  only  have  to  choose  between  an 
immediate  retreat  to  Zeeland  and  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  his  army.  The  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  be 
augmented  at  pleasure,  and,  regiment  for  regiment,  the  Danes 
are  scarcely  a match  for  their  trained  opponents.  _ There  is- 
reason  to  believe  that  the  soldiers  are  highly  estimable  for 
their  character,  their  intelligence,  and  their  personal  bravery  ; 
but  they  are  insufficiently  armed,  they  are  perhaps  im- 
perfectly disciplined,  and  they  have  been  ill-commanded. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  have  never  succeeded  in 
inflicting  any  damage  on  the  enemy  which  could  in  any  degree 
compensate  for  the  loss  which  they  have  themselves  sustained. 
At  Dlippel,  after  three  months  of  preparation,  they  suffered 
their  forts  to  be  carried  at  a run ; and  in  Alsen  they  have 
sacrificed  3,000  or  4,000  men,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
material  of  war,  Avithout  a hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  glory. 
Their  countrymen  Avere  inspired  with  an  excusable  confi- 
dence while  the  Dannewerke  was  occupied,  and  even  after 
it  had  been  unexpectedly  evacuated  for  the  purpose  of 
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retreating  to  a more  defensible  position.  They  are  not 
to  be  blamed  if  they  now  despair,  when  the  hope  of  foreign 
intervention  is  at  an  end,  since  experience  has  shown  the 
inadequacy  of  their  resources  against  a superior  enemy. 

The  mission  of  the  King’s  brother,  Prince  John,  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna  is,  not  without  reason,  supposed  to  indicate  a 
possible  pacification.  As  the  good  offices  of  the  neutral 
Powers  will  not  be  renewed,  the  only  hope  of  the  Danes  lies 
in  direct  negotiation,  and  perhaps  they  have  been  assured  of 
the  private  support  or  mediation  of  Eussia.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Austria  has  any  motive  for  persisting  in  the  wai’, 
except  the  fear  of  alienating  German  sympathy.  Although 
Prussia  may  be  more  difficult  to  satisfy,  the  Danes  may  perhaps 
profit  by  the  divided  interests  of  the  German  Governments; 
and,  if  they  can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  final  abandonment  of 
Schleswig,  the  Kingdom  itself  may  perhaps  be  retained  or  re- 
covered. As  long  as  the  people  of  Copenhagen  were  confident  of 
success,  the  King  and  the  Government  were,  perhaps,  unable  to 
negotiate.  At  the  Conference,  the  alternative  of  war  was 
preferred  both  to  the  scheme  of  personal  union  and  to  the 
proposed  division  of  Schleswig  by  the  line  offered  by  the 
German  Powers.  The  Danes  themselves  have  now  ceased  to 
be  sanguine,  and  by  this  time  they  know,  what  they  might 
previously  have  conjectured,  that  there  is  as  little  to  hope 
from  the  English  Opposition  as  from  the  Government.  A 
peace  of  which  the  terms  are  arbitrarily  prescribed  by  a 
conqueror  seldom  accords  precisely  with  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  justice ; but  even  the  treaties  which  Napoleon 
was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  from  his  victims  were  less 
intolerable  than  the  useless  decimation  of  armies,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the  organized  robbery  of 
contributions.  As  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have,  in  spite 
■of  their  inclinations,  decided  to  leave  Denmark  to  its  own 
resources,  any  encouragement  of  prolonged  resistance  would 
be  only  selfish  cruelty.  It  is  better  that  the  war  should  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  episodes 
in  modem  history  should  as  far  as  possible  be  forgotten.  In 
some  cases,  the  memories  of  nations  and  of  statesmen  are 
unaccountably  short,  for  Poland  has,  within  a few  months, 
disappeared  from  general  notice.  When  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein have  been  definitively  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Augus- 
TENBURG  or  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  some  fresher  subject  will 
perhaps  occupy  the  attention  of  politicians. 

The  short  and  inglorious  struggle  has  confirmed  the  estab- 
lished faith  in  large  battalions,  and  it  has  also  proved  the 
utility  of  attention  to  militaiy  details.  Since  the  first  war  in 
Schleswig  and  Elolstein,  the  Prussian  authorities  have  bestowed 
their  chief  attention  on  cannon  and  rifles,  and  on  drill  and 
discipline.  During  the  same  time  the  Danes,  secure  in  their 
remote  position,  have  occupied  themselves  with  more  peace- 
able pursuits,  trusting  to  their  own  bravery  for  protection 
against  improbable  aggressions.  Unfortunately,  courage  and 
patriotism  are  not  a sufficient  equivalent  for  the  newest  fashion 
of  rifles.  Por  purposes  of  exhortation,  no  sentiment  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  Hector’s  declaration  that  the  one  best 
omen  was  the  defence  of  a man’s  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
Trojan  hero  was  dragged  behind  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and 
the  Danes  find  it  impossible  to  stand  against  enemies  who  de- 
liver from  their  breech-loading  rifles  ten  shots  for  one. 
Nearly  a century  and  a half  has  passed  since  Prince  Leopold 
of  Anhalt  Dessau  introduced  into  the  Prussian  army  an  im- 
provement in  the  musket;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  seldom 
passes  over  the  material  causes  of  important  events,  attributes 
all  the  early  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  his  father’s 
attention  to  drill  and  to  the  “ iron  ramrods.”  The  modern 
needle-guns  are  said  to  confer  a similar  advantage  on  the 
Prussian  infantry,  and  unless  the  effect  of  the  weapon 
has  been  misrepresented  or  exaggerated,  foreign  War  Mi- 
nisters will  act  wisely  in  considering  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing the  modern  invention.  In  artillery  the  Prussians  appear 
to  have  an  equal  advantage  over  the  Danes.  The  trenches 
in  front  of  Diippel  were  almost  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been 
ten  miles  removed  from  the  Danish  lines,  because  the  Prussian 
£re  was  always  able  to  silence  opposition. 

Although  the  weaker  belligerent  has  done  enough  for 
honour,  the  combats  with  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  by  no 
means  resemble  incidents  in  a really  national  struggle.  If 
General  Lee  had  been  at  Diippel,  or  Stonewall  Jackson  at 
Alsen,  even  the  breech -loading  rifles  would  perhaps  have 
failed  to  secure  a victory  to  the  Germans.  The  Con- 
federates are  almost  as  largely  outnumbered  in  popu- 
lation by  their  enemies,  and  they  are  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  sea,  whereas  the  Danes  are  at  present  blockading 
the  hostile  ports.  The  Southern  Government  has,  how- 
ever, been  implicitly  obeyed  when  it  ordered  vast  armies 
to  be  raised  by  conscription,  and  the  whole  resources 


of  the  country  have,  by  general  consent,  been  placed  at 
the  dispo.sal  of  the  troops.  Desperate  and  heroic  resolution 
might  perhaps  have  ennobled  the  fall  of  Denmark ; but  as  the 
monarchy  will  probably  survive  the  struggle,  it  is  perhaps 
better  that  resistance  has  not  been  carried  to  extremes.  The 
narrow  .spaces  of  Schleswig  and  Jutland  offer  fewer  facilities 
for  defence  than  the  boundless  regions  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy ; nor  is  the  alternative  of  war  permanent  subjection 
to  a hated  race  or  actual  extermination.  The  war  is, 
in  a certain  degree,  merely  political,  and  it  is  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  European  traditions.  The  entire 
slaughter  has  thus  far  fallen  short  of  the  weekly  average 
which  is  reported  from  Virginia.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  quarrel,  it  was  often  asserted  that  the  separation 
of  the  Duchies  Avould  eventually  force  Denmark  to  unite 
itself  with  Sweden,  but  at  present  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
any  tendency  to  amalgamation.  The  Swede.s  have,  like  all  the 
other  neutral  Powers,  adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct  which 
is  supposed  to  have  covered  England  with  obloquy.  Although 
the  means  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  limited,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  double  the  force  of  the  Danish  army,  and  to 
render  all  German  efforts  to  contend  for  the  command  of  the 
sea  altogetlier  hopeless.  The  cause  seemed  especially  to  concern 
the  kindred  nations  of  the  North,  but  the  Swedish  Minister  con- 
tented himself  by  verbal  advocacy  of  the  Danish  claims  in  the 
Conference.  It  seems  probable  that  feelings  of  irritation  will 
survive  the  war ; and  the  Scandinavian  Monarchy  still 
belongs  to  the  remote  and  obscure  future.  Even  if  the  three 
kingdoms  were  united,  they  would  only  be  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  Belgium  or  Bavaria;  but  five  millions  of  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  defend  their  country  against  an}"  possible 
invader.  The  union  of  the  countries  would  be  highly  desir- 
able, if  it  were  agreeable  to  those  whom  it  would  concern ; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  .suppose  that  it  will  result  from 
the  war  with  Germany. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  GOVEENMENT. 

WHEN  a servant  is  under  warning,  we  all  know  the  un- 
satisfactory character  of  the  relations  which  subsist  in 
the  household.  It  is  not  worth  quarrelling  about  short- 
comings on  either  side;  and  a dull,  sulky,  unconfidential 
intercourse  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  The  master  expects 
nothing,  and  the  servant  feels  it  to  be  a sort  of  point  of 
honour  to  do  nothing.  The  day  when  the  man’s  month  will  be 
up  is  looked  forward  to  as  bringing  the  only  possible  and  sub- 
stantial relief.  This  is  much  the  aspect  of  the  country  towards 
the  present  Parliament.  Constituents  and  representatives 
alike  require  a change.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  a Parliament 
which  is  under  warning  to  be  active,  or  to  feel  any  relish  for 
its  daily  work ; and  it  is  just  as  little  worth  while  for  the 
country  to  demand  or  to  expect  exertion  from  a servant  who 
must  soon  go  about  his  business.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
sullenness  of  Parliament  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Ministry;  but  though  a sulky  Senate  is  the  com- 
plement of  a tottering  Administration,  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  expect  vigour  and  spirit  from  Ministers  who  know  that 
they  will  be  thwarted  and  mortified  in  every  attempt  at  legis- 
lation. 

The  two  things  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  To  pursue, 
under  another  form,  the  analogy  of  a household,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  good  masters  make  good  servants ; but  it  is 
equally  true  that  good  servants  have  a tendency  to  improve  even 
indifferent  masters.  Indeed,  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  a Parlia- 
ment ■w  hose  time  is  up  may  be  said  about  a Ministry  whose  time 
is  up.  It  may  be  quite  true  that,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  see 
how  to  better  ourselves,  and  that  nothing  would  be  gained — ■ 
or  rather  that  something  would  be  lost — by  exchanging  Lord 
Eussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  But  all  this  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  continuance 
of  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  Home  Office,  nor  does  it  prevent 
us  from  seeing  that  most  departments  of  the  State  are  either 
mismanaged  or  not  managed  at  all.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the 
memorable  question  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  daily 
receiving  additional  cogency.  How  the  Queen’s  Government 
is  to  be  carried  on  is  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  under 
so  many  viuiations,  to  serious  politicians.  And  when  it  is  said 
that  the  people  are  so  contented,  the  country  so  prosperous, 
the  substantial  grievances  so  few,  and  our  insular  position  so 
favourable  to  self-government,  that,  after  all,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  and  we  are  sure  to  tide  through  the  Doldrums, 
this  is  not  saying  much,  or  rather  it  is  saying  ivhat  is  mis- 
chievous. All  this  is  but  a euphemistic  apology  for  anarchy, 
and  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  skilled  politicians  are  not 
necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  a State,  If  there  had  not  been 
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an  utter  prostration  and  decay  of  the  science  of  politics,  and 
an  utter  absence  of  politicians,  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  what  they  are  at  this  moment.  And  there  is  a ten- 
dency, in  this  supine  acquiescence  in  the  decay  of  English 
political  life,  to  follow  the  fatal  American  precedent.  There 
are  probably  not  six  sensible  men  in  England,  outside 
the  Cabinet,  who  will  deny  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  reso- 
lution is,  as  far  as  its  language  goes,  sustainable. 
Omnium  consensu,  the  Government  has  committed  grave 
political  mistakes,  and  exhibited  grave  political  faults  in  its 
conduct  of  the  German  question.  But  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  practical  question  whether  the  Government  is  to  be 
displaced,  and  when  this  question  is  only  answered  in  the 
negative  by  the  practical  consideration  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  exchange  one  form  of  incapacity  for  another,  we  are 
merely  thrown  back  on  an  antecedent  and  paramount  diffi- 
culty, and  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  political  life  is  not 
dying  out  in  England,  and  whether  this  is  or  is  not  a re- 
mediable evil. 

Governments  exist  by  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  House  of  Commons  exists  by  the  will  of  the  country  ; the 
country  is  dissatisfied  both  with  its  rulers  and  represen- 
tatives, and  does  not  know  how  to  remedy  an  evil  which 
it  can  only  see  and  deplore.  This  is  the  extant  state  of 
things.  Of  coiirse  there  are  political  quacks  and  theorists  who 
find  a remedy  in  a mere  numerical  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
But  the  Metropolitan  Members  are  not  encouraging.  Town 
Councils  and  Vestries  have  not  hitherto  exhibited  a better 
model  of  representative  wisdom  and  experience  than  even  a 
Parliament  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  present ; and  the  political 
wisdom  shown  by  Sheffield  Committees  and  Eeform  Leagues 
'is  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose — though  we  were  to 
admit,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  every  man  comes  into  the 
world  with  a heaven-born  qualification  for  the  suffrage — that 
on  the  whole  things  would  be  better  administered  under  their 
management  than  they  are  at  present.  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
iSir  George  Grey  are  difficulties  as  things  are ; but  it  is  idle 
'to  affect  to  believe  that  Mr.  Beales  and  such  persons  as 
the  late  Mr.  Washington  Wilks  would  not  be  at  least  as 
.great  difficulties  under  the  good  times  promised  by  Mr. 
'Bright.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  political  life  and  the 
race  of  politicians  are  to  be  recruited.  With  a curious  and 
deplorable  infelicity,  the  ranks  of  statesmen  by  profession 
and  education  have  been  lamentably  depleted.  Lords  Dal- 
HOUSiE,  Canning,  and  Elgin,  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  and  the  late  and  present  Colonial  Secretary  are  all 
specimens  of  men,  if  not  born,  at  least  educated  and  trained 
for  administrative  life.  But  the  tree  has  been  rudely  shaken 
and  only  the  sere  leaves  remain,  and  there  are  few  new  shoots. 
An  octogenarian  Premier  will  leave  no  Elisha,  even  if  there 
.were  a prophet’s  robe  to  bequeath  to  him.  It  will  be  .said  that 
everything  depends  on  the  constituencies ; but  even  if  consti- 
tuencies possessed,  which  they  do  not,  the  power  of  selecting 
the  best  candidates,  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  body  politic  to 
point  out  the  quarters  from  which  vigorous  new  blood  might 
be  safely  transfused  into  the  Parliamentary  or  administrative 
circulation.  legal  profession,  and  the  railway  and  com- 

mercial interest,  are  the  leading  powers  of  modern  social  life 
in  England.  They  furnish  most  of  the  new  men  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  import 
into  Parliament  some  of  its  most  unsatisfactory  elements; 
and  this  for  the  plain  reason,  among  others,  that  statesman- 
ship is  not  to  be  taken  up  by  any  man  who  has  made  his 
successes  in  another  line  of  life  or  under  the  influence  of 
other  inspirations  and  inducements  to  activity.  The  satiety 
of  life  begins  at  about  fifty  ; and  few  successful  manufacturers, 
successful  lawyers,  or  successful  contractors  get  into  Parlia- 
ment before  fifty.  The  greatest  names  in  English  political 
history— Walpole,  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Grey,  Grenville, 
Lansdowne,  Peel,  Derby,  Palmerston,  Lewis,  Gladstone — 
never  had  any  other  calling  than  politics.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a dozen  living  men  who  even  aspire  to 
politics  as  the  business  of  a life  ; partly  because  politics  as  a 
profession  is  an  unremunerative  one,  and  partly  because  the 
science  of  government  is  getting  to  be  discredited. 

The  present  state  of  things,  a review  of  which  naturally 
leads  to  some  such  reflections  as  these,  is  sufficiently  serious. 
Parliament  will  pass  no  Government  measure ; it  will  scarcely 
take  the  trouble  of  making  a House.  The  Government  is 
either  incapable  of  proposing  good  measures  or  retains  its 
followers  with  so  feeble  a hold  that  they  cannot  be  forced  out 
of  languid  acquiescence  into  active  support.  Mr.  Tennyson 
some  time  ago  welcomed  war  as  a useful  and  natural  counter- 
action to  the  material  tendencies  of  the  age.  Perhaps  Ave 
want  some  storm  to  stimulate  the  stagnant  activities  of  the 


body  politic.  Party,  and  good  sound  personal  hatreds 
and  private  vindictiveness,  at  least  used  to  keep  men 
alive.  Any  stimulant  is  better  than  that  with  one  con- 
sent we  should  all  retire  into  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Drowsiness  and  apathy  are  groiving  evils.  It  might  have 
been  for  their  own  credit  if  the  present  Government  had 
resigned  on  their  diplomatic  failure  ; but  it  is  past  doubt  that, 
with  such  a Government  and  such  a Parliament  as  we  now 
possess,  and  occupying  their  present  attitude  of  distrust  on  the 
one  side  and  suspicion  on  the  other,  the  general  interests 
of  the  community  are  suffering.  But  when  it  is  urged  that 
Ministers  ought  to  have  resigned,  or  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  Parliament  should  have  been  dissolved,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  no  issue  upon  which  to  invoke 
a political  crisis.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a crisis ; but 
no  Constitution  can  be  expected  to  have  a remedy  for  chronic 
dissatisfaction  and  scepticism  about  everybody  and  evei'ything. 
The  dead-lock  threatens  to  continue.  If  Parliament  declines 
to  displace  Ministers,  it  is  not  because  it  trusts  Ministers,  but 
because  it  distrusts  the  only  possible  successors  of  Ministers. 
But  no  Parliamentary  vote  can  make  Ministers  more  capable, 
or  teach  Mr.  Gladstone  to  curb  his  tongue  or  Lord  Bussell 
to  burn  his  pen,  or  take  twenty  years  off  Lord  Palmerston’s 
back,  or  add  a single  grain  of  sense  to  Sir  George  Grey’s 
head.  Nor,  again,  can  the  failure  of  a no-confidence  motion 
make  Parliament  more  conciliatory,  or  more  submissive,  or 
more  energetic.  Nothing  is  more  aggravating  to  any  Govern- 
ment than  the  sullen  apathy  of  a Parliament  ivhich  takes  care 
not  to  break  out  into  open  rebellion.  In  politics,  as  in  married 
life,  one  sometimes  sees  an  ill-assorted  pair  knag,  and  sulk, 
and  contrive  to  make  things  desperately  disagreeable,  .yet 
carefully  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  anything  which  would 
justify  an  application  to  the  Divorce  Court.  Parliament  has 
hitherto  been  cautious  to  stop  short  of  anything  which  would 
entail  dissolution ; and  an  appeal  to  the  country  could  scarcely 
be  urged  for  Our  Octogenarian  Premier.  But  the  patience 
of  the  hustings  is  long-suffering,  and  the  materials  for  choice 
are  scanty,  and  next  year  scarcely  promises  to  furnish  a more 
substantial  cri  de  guerre. 


AMEBIC  A. 

The  intelligence  from  America,  though  favourable  to  the 
Confederates,  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Notwithstanding 
his  enormous  losses  in  battle,  and  the  probable  sufferings  of 
his  army  from  fatigue  and  disease.  General  Grant  has  still 
apparently  the  superiority  in  numbers.  Occupying  both  sides 
of  the  James  Biver  and  ot'  the  Appomatox,  he  is  relieved  from 
all  anxiety  for  the  certainty  of  his  supplies.  His  lines  in  front 
of  Petersburg  are  only  ten  miles  from  the  head-quarters  at 
City  Point,  and  as  the  intervening  road  or  railroad  is  covered 
by  the  Appomatox,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Lee  to  operate  on  the 
Federal  communications.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of 
passing  to  the  left  by  successive  flank  marches  has  ceased  to 
be  practicable  since  the  last  navigable  river  in  the  circuit  of 
Bichmond  has  been  crossed.  When  Grant  attempted  to 
interrupt  the  railways  to  the  south-west  of  Petersburg,  his 
vigilant  adversary  baffled  the  design  and  inflicted  heavy  loss 
on  the  invaders.  As  long  as  the  Federal  army  lies  between 
Petersburg  and  the  James  Biver,  General  Lee  is  forced  to 
guard  the  railway  which  leads  to  Bichmond,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  Petersburg  against  any  sudden  attack. 
He  has  also  been  obliged  to  detach  some  oi  his  best  troops 
to  protect  Lynchburg  and  its  neighbourhood,  and,  al- 
though the  movement  has  succeeded,  the  diversion  may 
for  the  time  have  seriously  weakened  the  defending  army. 
It  appears  that  Hunter  has  been  driven  back  into  North- 
Western  Virginia,  and,  according  to  a highly  probable  Southern 
report,  he  has  suffered  severely  in  his  retreat.  Averill  and 
Crook  are  probably  serving  under  Hunter,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Pope,  who  was  lately 
said  to  have  been  advancing  eastward  across  the  Blue  Bidge. 
In  Georgia,  Sherman  has  at  last  suspended  his  advance,  and 
he  admits  a not  inconsiderable  defeat  in  the  Kenesaw  hills  on 
the  27th  of  June.  General  Forrest  is  supposed  to  be 
advancing  from  Tennessee,  and  another  Confederate  leader 
has  occupied  the  town  of  Lafayette,  in  the  direct  line  • of 
Sherman’s  retreat.  If  the  troops  which  defeated  General 
Banks  succeed  in  crossing  the  Mississippi,  General  Johnston 
may  at  last  find  himself  strong  enough  to  turn  on  his  assailant, 
and  perhaps  to  place  him  in  imminent  danger.  In  the  meantime, 
he  has  performed  a great  service  to  his  country  by  delaying  Sher- 
man’s movements  with  an  insignificant  force,  and  by  concealing 
his  own  weakness  until  his  reinforcements  arrived.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign,  the  Confederate&prudently  proclaimed 
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their  ability  to  bring  a quarter  of  a million  of  men  into  the 
field,  although,  as  it  now  appears,  they  had  no  large  foree 
colleeted  in  any  quarter,  except  the  main  army  under  Lee. 
The  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from  outlying  points  has 
now  left  many  Southern  detachments  at  liberty  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  Johnston  ; and  if  they  can  approach  to  an 
equality  of  numbers,  the  invading  general  will  be  skilful  and 
fortunate  should  he  bring  back  half  his  army  to  his  starting- 
point  at  Chattanooga. 

Grant  is  in  a far  safer  position  than  his  colleague  in 
Georgia,  and  although  he  can  have  little  hope  of  taking  Rich- 
mond, there  is  no  reason  for  his  abandoning  the  campaign. 
Two  years  ago,  M'Clellan  was  recalled  from  the  peninsula  by 
the  movement  of  Lee  upon  Washington,  and  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  Pope.  At  present  the  Confederates  have  no  force  to 
spare  for  an  offensive  movement,  although  the  line  between 
Richmond  and  the  Potomac  is  almost  undefended.  It 
is  impossible  to  leave  Grant’s  vast  army  in  the  rear  during  an 
attack  upon  Washington,  which  would,  after  all,  produce  but 
little  military  advantage.  If  the  Confederates  could  dispose  of 
a numerous  cavalry,  they  might  pi'ofit  by  the  local  weakness  of 
their  enemies ; but  some  unintelligible  cause  has  apparently 
deprived  them  of  the  force  in  which  alone  they  were  formerly 
superior  to  the  enemy,,  General  Sheridan,  though  he  was 
unable  to  join  Hunter,  has  returned  safely  to  head-quarters, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  repulsed  a Confederate  attack  while  he 
was  passing  the  James  River.  The  strength  of  Grant’s  army  is 
still  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Wilson  lately  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  Grant  had  been  reinforced  by  48,000  men  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Virginian  campaign ; but  if  the  Federal 
disasters  have  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  correspondents 
of  the  New  York  papers,  the  losses  in  the  different 
battles  and  combats  must  largely  have  exceeded  the 
reinforcements.  If,  however.  Grant  has  still  120,000 
men  under  his  orders,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Lee  can 
meet  him  with  equal  numbers.  Both  generals  have  learned 
by  long  experience  the  advantage  of  fighting  behind  entrench- 
ments, and  thus  far  Lee,  acting  on  the  defensive,  has  for  the 
.most  part  compelled  his  adversary  to  run  the  risk  of  attacking. 
The  movement  by  which  General  Hill  defeated  Grant’s 
attempt  to  seize  the  South-Western  railroad  was  a brilliant 
exception  to  the  wary  tactics  which  the  Confederates  in  ordi- 
nary cases  adopt.  The  Federal  Commander- in-Chief  is  bent 
on  wearing  out  the  enemy’s  strength,  although  he  is  habitually 
forced  to  expend  at  least  two  men  for  one.  His  admirers  at 
.home  indulge,  on  a larger  scale,  in  amiable  calculations  of  the 
time  within  which  the  whole  fighting  population  of  the  South 
must  necessarily  be  killed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  danger  of  the  Confederacy  is 
the  want  of  men ; and  the  hope  of  successful  resistance  isfounded 
on  the  circumstance  that  an  aggressive  and  invading  Power  also 
requires  money.  The  Government  at  Richmond  probably 
w'atcheswith  eager  satisfaction  the  depreciation  of  Northern  cur- 
rency. The  premium  on  gold  has  risen  nearly  a hundred  per 
cent,  since  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  ; and  the  price  of  250 
illustrates  the  sincerity  and  the  credibility  of  the  loud  asser- 
tions of  orators  and  journalists  that  the  conquest  of  the  South 
is  nearly  completed.  Mr.  Chase  has  lately  obtained  authority 
from  Congress  to  borrow  80,000, oooZ.,  and  he  would  be  justly 
applauded  if  he  could  procure  double  the  amount  at  almost 
any  rate  of  interest.  His  engagements,  however,  to  pay  the 
dividends  in  gold  are  already  becoming  open  to  doubt. 
When  a State  contracts  debts  at  1 2 or  15  per  cent,  with  a 
rapidity  unknown  in  financial  history,  the  proof  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  an  adequate  revenue  naturally  diminishes 
the  confidence  which  is  felt  in  the  ultimate  solvency 
of  the  Treasury.  Unless  the  large  income  which  is 
offered  continues  to  tempt  the  capitalists  of  Holland  and 
Germany,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  war  can  be  maintained 
on  its  present  scale.  The  daily  supply  of  Grant’s  array  costs 
hundreds  of  thousands  sterling,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  provide  for  Sherman,  for  Canby,  for  all  the 
flotillas  of  gunboats,  and  for  all  the  blockading  squadrons. 
Nevertheless  the  North  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Federal  States 
have  thus  far  suffered  comparatively  little,  as  they  have 
resolved  to  throw  the  pecuniary  burden  of  the  war  almost 
exclusively  on  the  future.  Wages  are  high  and  proflts  are 
large,  and  Americans  are  rather  gratified  than  alarmed  by  the 
consciousness  of  unparalleled  national  extravagance.  A 
large  section  of  the  community  profits  in  various  ways,  more 
or  less  hone.stly,  by  the  public  expenditure,  and  the  ingenious 
citizens  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  have  further  con- 
trived to  turn  the  national  necessities  into  an  instrument  of 
sectional  profit.  Under  the  skilful  nianagement  of  Mr.  Morrill, 


the  tariff  has  been  again  and  again  manipulated  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a monopoly  to  the  cotton  spinners  and  the 
iron  masters.  The  first  outbreak  of  Secession  was  at  once 
hailed  by  the  Protectionists  as  a fit  occasion  for  public  plunder, 
and  every  succes.sive  disaster  encourages  a repetition  of  the 
experiment.  Notwithstanding  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  the  Western  States  are  pro- 
bably beginning  to  understand  the  injustice  of  taxes  which 
are  imposed,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  but  for  the 
private  advantage  of  Mr.  Morrill’s  constituents.  It  may  be 
presumed  that,  for  .some  reason,  there  is  considerable  discon- 
tent in  Ohio,  as  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  recently  reappeared 
in  defiance  of  the  Pre.sident’s  illegal  sentence  of  exile,  and  the 
Democrats  have  chosen  him  as  a delegate  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, which  has  been  judiciously  postponed  until  the  fate  of 
Grant’s  campaign  is  detennined. 


OUR  NOBLE  SELVES. 

Few  subjects  that  have  come  before  Parliament  of  late  years 
have  been  debated  in  a more  characteristic  way  than  the 
Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission.  For  obvious  reasons 
it  excited  warm  and  deep  personal  feelings.  Probably  a majority 
of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  have  either  been  educated  at  a 
public  school,  or  have  sent,  or  mean  to  send,  their  sons  there,  or 
are  in  some  other  way  intimately  connected  with  some  of  them. 
Of  the  effects  of  this  on  the  schools  themselves,  and  on  the  sug- 
gestions made  for  their  refomi,  we  have  spoken  on  other  occasions ; 
but  one  fact  appeared  whenever  the  matter  was  referred  to,  which, 
without  being  connected  with  the  special  discussions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  subject,  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  inherent 
and  characteristic  singularity.  Whenever  public  schools  are  under 
discussion,  their  numerous  and  zealous  defenders  always  make  use 
of  one  argument  which  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  answer  in  a way  which  shall  be  at  once 
relevant  and  courteous.  Stripped  of  a good  deal  of  phraseology, 
the  argument  is — •“  I was  at  a public  school ; Eton  or  Harrow 
produced  me;  I,  the  Premier  Baron  of  England,  did  with 
my  own  noble  hands  black  the  boots  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ; and  in  the  face  of  that  do  you  dare  talk  of  reform  ? 
Can  the  system  be  bad  which  produced  his  Grace  and  myself .°  ” 
Decency  forbids,  and  indignation  hardly  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
prompt,  an  answer.  No  doubt  noble  lords  and  honourable  members 
had  their  characters  formed  at  public  schools,  and  did  derive  from 
their  teaching  many  of  the  characteristics  which  we  now  see  in 
action  ; and  what  then  ? Is  the  fact  that  English  public  schools 
do  pretty  generally  succeed  in  developing  the  children  of  English 
gentlemen  into  English  gentlemen  very  like  their  parents  a con- 
clusive proof  of  the  allegation  that  they  are  hardly  capable  of 
being  materially  improved  ? Is  the  average  English  gentleman 
the  flower  and  ultimate  quintessence  of  human  nature  ? Perhaps 
he  may  be,  but  it  is  surely  wonderful  that  English  gentlemen  in 
general  should  regard  the  fact  as  so  palpable  and  self-evident 
that  it  may  in  all  cases  be  assumed,  without  even  any  dis- 
tinct statement  of  it.  They  will  'consent  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  Eton  boys  ought  to  write  Greek 
iambics  and  Latin  elegiacs,  and  whether  they  should  learn  French 
or  German.;  they  are  fully  prepared  to  go  into  any  matter  about 
money,  the  payment  of  masters,  and  the  general  organization  of 
the  school;  but  about  one  thing  they  are  perfectly  clear.  The 
discipline  and  general  treatment  which  makes  English  boys  into 
English  men  like  their  fathers,  having  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience, is  not  under  any  pretence  whatever  to  be  tampered  with. 
The  English  gentleman  is  on  no  account  to  be  substantially  altered. 
Whatever  else  is  to  be  done,  he  is  to  be  let  alone. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  any  class  of  people  so  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  themselves,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  are  satisfied.  An 
English  gentleman  is,  on  an  average,  a very  good  sort  of  man. 
He  is  honourable,  upright,  brave,  sensible,  less  idle  than  he 
might  be,  decent  at  all  times,  and  moral  when  he  is  married, 
and  sometimes  before.  In  short,  he  is  just  the  sort  of  person 
whom  clergymen  of  a certain  school  (many  of  whom  belong 
to  the  class  themselves)  des&ibe  as  the  amiable  moral  cha- 
racter who  is  inwardly  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  all  un- 
cleanness. The  corrupt  interior  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a 
theological  flourish.  The  exterior  whitewash  is  in  reality 
quite  genuine,  and  corresponds  very  well  with  what  it  covers- 
Is  it  not  a remarkable  thing  that  men  of  this  kind  should  have 
such  a genuine  and  invincible  confidence  in  and  admiration  for 
the  class  to  which  they  belong  and  the  system  which  has  produced 
them,  that  they  should  feel  no  consciousness  of  any  shortcoming,, 
that  they  should  be  haunted  by  no  ideal,  that  they  should  be 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  or 
indeed  can  be,  in  the  whole  world,  a race  essentially  nobler  than 
themselves  ? Such,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  “ Me 
me  adsum  qui  factus  sum,”  is  repeated,  in  slightly  varied 
modulations,  by  every  speaker  upon  public  education.  It  must 
be  owned  that  the  origin  of  such  feelings  is  sufficiently  intelligible. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  times  go,  there  is  hardly  any  other 
class  in  the  world  which  can  say  as  much  for  itself,  as  a class,  as 
the  gentry  of  this  country.  They  have  contrived  to  keep  their 
wealth,  their  power,  their  social  position,  and  a control  over  the 
general  character  and  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  to  a 
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wonderful  degi’ee,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  class 
of  persons  in  Europe  or  America  could  say  the  same.  This  result 
is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  in  any  degree  despised.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  important  and  significant ; but  does  it  really 
contain  all  that  human  beings  ought  to  care  about  or  try  for  ? 
Ought  the  present  generation  of  English  gentlemen  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  reflection  that  they  have  made  provision  for  the  repro- 
duction of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  just  like  themselves? 
Is  there  not  a weak  as  weU  as  a strong  side  to  the  character,  and 
ought  we  not  sometimes  to  look  at  that  weak  side,  and  see  whether 
it  cannot  be  strengthened  ? Let  us  leave  the  public  schools  en- 
tirely out  of  the  case,  and  consider  for  a moment  the  grown-up 
men.  What  is  the  weak  side  of  the  average  English  gentleman  ? 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  typical  man  who  may  be  put  for- 
ward as  a model  is,  like  other  .models,  a very  fine  fellow  in  his 
way,  the  great  mass  of  English  gentlemen  fall  infinitely  short  of 
what  they  might  easily  be  in  their  own  line.  We  are  usually 
told  that  a man  thoroughly  well  educated  according  to  our  systems 
of  education  is  fit  for  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  and 
is  able  to  pick  up  with  great  ease  and  rapidity  the  special 
knowledge  which  his  particular  position  may  require.  No 
doubt  this  is  a very  respectable  kind  of  model,  but  how  many 
persons  are  there  who  make  anything  like  an  approach  to  it  ? 
Is  it  not  the  truth  that,  when  we  see  this  sort  of  versatility 
and  general  aptitude  — if,  indeed,  we  ever  do  see  it  — we  are 
apt  to  praise  it  as  a rare  and  wonderful  gift?  And  is  it 
not  also  true  that,  of  the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  have 
all  received  the  education  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it,  no 
more  than  an  exceedingly  small  minority,  who  would  probably 
have  been  distinguished  men  under  any  system,  display  any  trace 
whatever  of  it  ? Let  any  one  run  over  the  names  of  twenty  or 
thirty  members  of  this  class  belonging  to  his  own  club,  his  own 
profession,  or  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  ask  himself  honestly 
whether  they  have  ever  displayed  any  remarkable  qualities  what- 
ever beyond  that  sort  of  ordinary  good  sense  and  good  nature 
which  prevents  a man  who  has  had  the  luck  to  be  born 
with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  from  quarrelling  with  his 
bread  and  butter.  The  w^orld  is  full  of  all  manner  of  tasks 
to  which  men  with  a certain  degree  of  leisure  might  address 
themselves  if  they  really  cared  for  anything  more  than  enjoying  the 
routine  of  life  in  a routine  way.  Would  not  more  of  these  tasks 
have  been  accomplished,  if  we  were  all  the  sort  of  models  that  we 
allege  ourselves  to  be  ? That  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have 
been  years  of  reform  and  improvement  is  perfectly  true ; but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  reforms  which  have  signalised  them  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole  social  fa- 
bric; and  the  necessity  for  those  reforms  proves  conclusively 
that  there  had  been  a vast  amount  of  negligence  and  selfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  very  class  which  is  supposed  to  be, 
in  all  fundamental  particulars,  so  good  and  wise  that  its  virtues 
may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom.  A long  succession  of  English 
gentlemen  had  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  the  vast  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  British  Empire ; but  the 
very  same  men  were  responsible,  to  the  same  or  an  even  greater 
extent,  for  a vast  mass  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  misery  of  all  sorts, 
great  part  of  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  country — for  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  epormous  sums  of  money  represented  by 
a considerable  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  corrupt, 
inefficient,  and  antiquated  state  of  very  nearly  all  the  public  estab- 
lishments— for  a system  of  criminal  law  cruel  and  capricious  beyond 
all  example,  and  for  a system  of  civil  law  which,  though  not 
without  its  good  points,  was  full  of  intricacy,  technicality,  and 
confusion  of  every  description. 

That  many  of  these  evils  have  been  either  mitigated  or 
removed  is  perfectly  true,  but  that  the  general  turn  of 
character  to  which  they  may  be  traced  is  much  altered  is 
a very  different  proposition.  English  gentlemen  are  stiU, 
as  a rule,  grossly  ignorant — not,  it  may  be,  in  comparison 
with  the  gentry  of  other  countries,  but  certainly  in  com- 
parison with  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  which 
their  position  gives  them.  Ahnost  every  man  of  indepen- 

dent means  might,  if  he  chose,  employ  several  hours  a 
day  in  study  of  some  sort,  and  would  do  so  if  he  were  not  idle, 
self-indulgent,  and  absurdly  self-satisfied.  Yet  how  many  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  such  men  there  are  who  never  read  any- 
thing except  a newspaper,  and  whose  literary  knowledge  extends 
a very  little  way  beyond  a superficial  acquaintance  with  a few 
common  English  books.  Go  to  any  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  see  how  many  of  the  magistrates  would  be  able  to  stand  an 
easy  examination  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries ; yet  the  know- 
ledge to  be  had  from  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to 
thein,  and  the  book  might  be  mastered  in  three  or  four  months  by 
the  investment  of  two  hours  a day  in  reading  it.  Look  at  the 
ignorance  constantly  displayed  upon  all  manner  of  subjects  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  air  of  something  like  pride  with 
which  it  is  exhibited.  A member  the  other  day,  having  occasion 
to  refer  in  a clumsy  way  to  Dr.  Newman’s  Aiwlocjtj,  observed  that  Dr. 
Newman  had  been  led  to  Rome  by  considering  “ the  Donatic  con- 
troversy,” as  to  the  merits  of  which,  said  the  speaker,  “ no  man  is 
more  ignorant  than  myself.”  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  every 
member  of  Parliament  to  be  a great  historian  and  divine,  but  surely 
he  ought  to  know  the  name  of  the  Donatists,  and  to  have  at 
any  rate  a general  notion  as  to  who  they  were,  and  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Dr.  Newman’s  parallel  between  them  and  Protestants. 

There  is  hardly  a department  of  public  affairs  in  which  the  bad 
effects  of  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  large  parts  of  the  com- 


fortable classes  may  not  be  observed.  Look  at  the  storm 
created  by  the  Essays  and  Eevieios,  and  by  Dr.  Colenso, 
especially  amongst  the  clergy.  If,  in  the  last  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  educated  part 
of  the  country  had  discharged  any  material  part  of  their  in- 
tellectual obligations  in  a moderately  satisfactory  manner,  this 
could  not  have  happened.  It  is  true  that  a variety  of  physical 
discoveries  have  produced  an  immense  deal  of  evidence  bearing 
upon  theological  subj  ects ; but  the  principles  upon  which  the 
reception  of  that  evidence  depends,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  it  when  it  is  brought  forward,  ought  to  have  passed  into 
commonplaces  a hundred  years  ago.  K any  considerable  part  of 
the  gentry  had  learnt  the  lessons  which  Tillotson,  Warburton, 
Paley,  and  Middleton — to  s.ay  nothing  of  Simon,  Leclerc,  and 
Michaelis  — tried  to  teach  them,  all  the  modern  discoveries  in 
geology  and  other  subjects  would  have  created  no  alarm  at  all. 
They  did  not  do  so.  They  acted  as  their  ancestors  acted  before 
and  their  descendants  after  them ; they  sneered  at  reason,  and  glori- 
fied feeling,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  amiable  form  of  prej  udice ; 
and  thus  they  transmitted  to  us,  as  we  shall  transmit  to  our  pos- 
terity, a vast  legacy  of  perplexity  and  confusion.  The  state  of 
the  law  is  a further  instance  of  the  intellectual  deficiencies  of  the 
educated  classes.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  no  great  mystery,  and  the  broad  facts  relating  to  the 
state  of  English  law  are,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficiently  notorious. 
For  instance,  country  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  ought  to  know  that 
the  law  of  real  property  is  expressed,  to  a great  extent,  in  lan- 
guage derived  from  the  feudal  system,  that  it  is  infested  by 
legal  fictions,  and  that  the  immense  expense  and  trouble  of 
investigating  titles  is  entirely  needless,  and  might  be  spared 
altogether  if  the  law  were  reduced  to  a rational  form.  Obvious 
as  all  this  is,  the  country  gentlemen  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  understand  or  agitate  on  the  matter.  They 
have  regarded  schemes  for  reforming  the  law  of  real  property 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  suspicious  things,  infected  more  or  less 
with  a radical  and  revolutionary  spirit. 

These  are  trite  illustrations  ; but  it  would  be  easy  to  go  through 
other  parts  of  our  social  system,  and  to  prove  to  demonstration 
that,  notwithstanding  our  brags  about  the  noble  character  of  the 
English  gentleman,  he  is  apt  to  be  ignorant,  idle,  and  self-indulgent 
in  the  highest  degree  when  he  is  not  under  the  immediate  pressm’e 
of  necessity.  His  self-indulgence  is  not  apt  to  be  vicious,  and  his 
idleness  is  not  listless,  but  from  his  boj^hood  onwards  he  never 
puts  h‘is  mind  to  hard  work  unless  he  is  obliged.  Considering  who 
and  what  he  is,  and  what  sort  of  nation  he  has  to  help  to  govern, 
he  ought  to  think  it  quite  as  unmanly  to  be  imusedto  hard  think- 
ing and  hard  reading  as  to  be  indisposed  to  hard  riding. 


LADIES’  LETTEKS. 

The  real  idea  of  a letter  by  no  means  comes  by  nature.  To 
some  it  never  comes  at  all.  Even  practice,  and  the  habit  of 
sending  missives  by  the  post,  does  not  bring  it.  We  once  saw  a 
letter  penned  by  a scullery-maid — a love  letter,  too — which  illus- 
trates our  statement.  She  had  been  so  far  from  mastering  the 
epistolary  theory  as  to  inscribe  her  own  name  on  the  address,  and 
to  deposit  her  letter,  when  finished,  in  her  own  box,  which  she 
relied  on  for  delivering  its  contents  like  any  other  letter-box. 
There  it  was  found  by  the  policeman  who  had  been  summoned  to 
clear  up  a still  more  marked  and  inconvenient  confusion  in  her 
mind  between  meum  and  tuum.  As  she  wrote,  she  had  not 
known  whether  she  was  writing  to  her  lover  or  to  herself. 
“ Darling  Tom  ” headed  the  sheet,  but  she  talked  to  Sarah  Ann. 
And  this,  we  say,  is  no  uncommon  state  of  things.  A great  many 
letters  betray  the  same  inextricable  confusion  of  ideas,  and  make 
no  account  of  the  mind  or  interest  of  the  receiver,  or  of  what 
capacity  may  be  even  possible  in  any  other  person  of  entering  into 
the  writer’s  strain  of  thought  or  narrative.  She  is  content  with 
expressing  what  in  a certain  degree  interests  or  has  interested 
herself ; her  mind  does  not  go  on  to  the  question  whether  it  can,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  concern  her  correspondent.  We  are  not 
speaking  here  of  the  working  of  self-conceit,  which  leads  to  similar 
mistakes  in  all  the  intercoui's'e  of  life,  but  of  confusion  of  ideas. 
Persons  who  are  quite  reasonable  in  their  conversation,  and  are 
actuated  by  commonplace  expectations  in  their  talk,  fall  into  this 
error  in  letters ; and  we  have  used  feminine  pronouns  because, 
though  it  may  be  found  everywhere,  the  most  persistent  and  the 
most  voluminous  examples  of  the  unsympathetic  style  are,  we 
believe,  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  women.  Children,  as  a rule, 
begin  in  this  way ; they  cannot  propel  their  thoughts  into  the  minds 
of  the  absent  and  the  distant.  Boys  at  school  do  so  from  neces- 
sity ; they  have  to  fill  a sheet  to  mamma,  and  they  have  nothing 
but  runs  and  innings  to  fill  it  with,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
subscribe  to  the  maxim  that  no  woman  ever  did  or  can  understand 
cricket.  Serious  men  of  sectarian  views  also  pursue  the  same 
practice  through  matm-e  years,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  never  to 
write  a letter  on  ordinary  principles.  They  fill  a sheet  with  texts, 
and  append  to  every  text  chapter  and  verse,  though  the  text  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  their  correspondent,  and  they  do  not  really  expect 
a single  reference  to  be  verified.  Such  letters,  however,  whether  L oin 
masculine  or  feminine  pen,  being  in  fact  sermons,  may  be  put  out  of 
court.  Letters  with  an  incongruous  mass  of  detail,  set  down  with 
intelligent  recollection  of  the  person  addressed — mere  soliloquies 
or  effusions  engaged  in  apparently  for  the  pm-pose  of  clearing  the 
writer’s  own  mind,  or  because  the  point  cannot  be  arrived  at  till 
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certain  irrelevant  formulas  are  gone  tlirougli— are  generally,  tliough 
certainly  not  uniformly,  indited  by  the  female  pen.  It  is  an  exteiy 
sion  of  'sympathy  of  which  all  are  not  capable,  to  bo  sympathetic 
out  of  sight,  and  when  full  of  personal  allairs.  Men  are  probably 
oftener  than  women  wanting  in  this  iiner  sense,  but  with  them  the 
defect  shows  itself  either  in  blunt  terse  selfishness  when  they  do 
write,  or  in  neglect  and  forgetfulness ; their  indiilerence  or  deadness 
to  the  reader’s  habits  of  mind  and  possible  interests  is  not  naturally 
gan-ulous. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  make  this  reservation  before 
granting  to  women  that  gift  of  letter-writing  so  universally 
accorded  to  them,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
a more  delicate  adaptation  of  subject  and  style  to  the  corre- 
spondent’s mind  and  circumstances  than  men  are  often  capable  of. 
Sympathy  is  imquestionably  a, feminine  attribute.  He  is  singular, 
and  to  bo  pitied,  who  cannot  answer  for  this  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience, and  it  had  need  be  an  especial  requisite  in  the  matter  of 
fetter- writing,  because  women’s  letters  are  necessarily  longer  than 
men’s.  Where  they  amuse  or  delight  us,  it  is  by  their  closer  in- 
sight—by  the  life,  the  order,  the  meaning  they  see  in  little  things — 
by  naiTative  which  exacts  minute  detail.  All  this  demands  time  and 
space.  Every  woman  who  writes  well  writes  at  length  ; not  always, 
indeed,  for  she  adapts  her  style  to  her  subject,  but  she  is  never 
studiously  terse.  She  allows  her  pen  to  flow  ; she  says  what  she  has 
to  say  in  her  own  way.  Now,  it  requires  a fine  perception  to  know 
to  whom  you  can  be  long  and  even  difluse  without  being  tedious, 
and  this  perception  sympathy  alone  can  give.  Women  think  it 
worth  while  to  tell  smaller  things  than  men;  and  it  is  worthwhile, 
because  they  see  fmbher  into  them,  and  discover  character  and 
intention  in  actions  which  to  men  are  purely  accidental.  There 
are  women  of  such  finely  microscopic  minds  that  the  narrowest 
sphere  and  the  most  seemingly  uneventful  life  furnish  to  them 
a field  for  interest  and  observation  by  which  we  are  large  gainers 
at  second-hand.  Most  letters  are  certainly  the  better  for  something 
positive  in  the  way  of  events  or  subject,  nor  is  it  wise  to  exercise  too 
continuously  tlie  power  of  making  much  out  of  what  to  others  is 
nothing,  or  it  results  actually  in  much  ado  about  nothing ; but 
certainly  some  of  the  best  ladies’  letters  we  have  known  have  been 
written  under  circumstances  where  others  would  have  found  nothing 
whatever  to  say. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  one  point  women  have  a natural  ad- 
vantage in  the  art  of  letter-writing ; they  may  write  of  things, 
and  often  the  most  obvious  things,  that  men  may  not.  Their 
natural  subjects  are  of  a more  domestic  character  than  men’s  can  be, 
and  even  social  or  public  matters  are  all  treated  from  a private  and 
personal  point  of  view.  We  like  this,  though  we  could  not,  and  indeed 
ought  not  to,  imitate  it.  A man  ought  never  so  far  to  forget  his 
citizenship  as  to  fall  habitually  into  the  exclusiyely  domestic 
vein.  He  ought  to  convey  a consciousness  of  something  beyond 
home  life,  or  he  will  strike  us  as  either  selfish  or  trivial;  and 
this  necessarily  checks  a good  deal  of  detail  which  would  be 
very  pleasant  from  some  pens,  but  not  from  his.  Glancing  over 
the  letters  which  have  won  for  women  their  high  acknow- 
ledged reputation  in  the  department  of  manuscript  literature, 
they  owe  so  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  gossip,  to  their  warm 
interest  in  the  smaller  commerce  of  life,  to  felicitous  trifling, 
that  what  we  began  by  calling  one  point  we  might  end  by  calling 
the  main  point  of  their  superiority  where  they  are  superior.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  detracting  from  the  merit  of  this  accomplishment.  A 
good  piece  of  gossip  told  with  playful  malice,  or  with  warm,  effusive, 
trusting  sentiment,  is  quite  one  of  the  pleasantest  gifts  the  post  can 
bring.  Our  spirits  are  the  better  for  it;  it  is  society  at  second-hand 
without  the  trouble ; it  is  the  study  of  human  nature  made  easy. 
Another  advantage  possessed  by  women  is  that  they  can  flatter 
with  a good  conscience.  The  same  review  of  great  authorities 
shows  this.  AH  thoroughly  satisfactory  letters  from  the  feminine 
pen  have  a touch  of  flattery  in  them,  or  what  would  be  flattery  but 
that  partial  knowledge,  blind  feeling,  and  affection  make  it  genuine. 
Madame  de  Sevign6  is  always  flattering  her  daughter.  The  ladies 
of  the  last  century — the  Mrs.  Carters  and  Miss  Talbots — extol 
one  another  in  neatly-turned  sentences.  Miss  Burney  laj'S  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  her  correspondents.  We  look  for  the  most 
dulcet,  gracious  criticism  from  our  cleverer  and  more  gifted  female 
friends.  They  have  the  art  of  seeing  the  best,  and  can  praise  with 
a large,  ungrudging  expansiveness.  We  do  not  expect  this  from 
our  masculine  critics,  from  whom  we  should  hardly  know  how  to 
take  it ; but  it  is  pleasant  nevertheless,  and  constitutes  another  fea- 
ture of  that  sympathy  which  we  have  recognised  in  ladies  of  grace- 
ful fluent  pen.  The  great  test  of  excellence  in  this  art  is,  of  course, 
how  a letter  is  received  — what  effect  it  produces  before  the  seal  is 
broken.  We  cannot  guess  what  it  may  be  about;  the  writer 
may  live  in  scenes  remote  from  our  knowledge  and  per- 
sonal interests;  but  we  know,  on  sight  of  her  handwriting, 
that  she  will  either  find  some  means  of  bringing  us  into  close 
connexion  with  her  concerns,  or  that  she  will  throw  herself  with 
warmth  and  intelligence  into  ours. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  gift  of  writing  very  enter- 
taining letters  is  compatible  with  a very  imperfect  sympathy,  per- 
haps not  as  a natural  defect,  but  one  frequently  present  and  upper- 
most at  the  time  of  writing.  The  temper  and  the  personal  habits 
that  lead  to  letter-writing  argue  certain  qualities  and  tendencies. 
It  is  a mark  of  fidelity  in  friendship  to  keep  up  the  practice  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  where  there  is  no  family  neces- 
sity for  doing  so,  nor  any  call  of  mere  interest ; but  we  suspect 
this  constancy  is  often  marred  by  jealou.sy,  and  by  a proneness  to 
unpleasant  hints  and  grievances.  A good  many  people  are  not  as 


amiable  in  their  letters  as  in  personal  intercourse.  We  think  it 
probable  that  tlio  task  of  looking  through  a past  correspondence 
between  intimate  friends  will,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  impression 
of  a less  unbroken  harmony  than  might  have  been  looked  lor  from 
the  renown  of  their  friendship.  A printed  correspondence,  it  is 
true,  does  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  prove  this  ; but  published 
letters  are  generally  by  women  who  have  lived  much  in  the  world, 
and  been  concerned  with  public  interests;  besides  which,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  the  editor’s  work  may  have  been  in  adapting 
them  for  publication. 

Again,  the  ardour  which  leads  to  effective  letter-writing 
often  goes  with  a constitutional  want  of  caution,  so  that  the 
review  of  an  old  correspondence  between  two  active-minded 
ladies  may  sometimes  amaze  us  by  the  imprudence  it  betrays  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  Every  intimate,  genuine,  clever  private 
correspondence  is  a revelation.  We  are  perhaps  painfully  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  excitement  wasted  on  what  was  not  worth  it ; 
the  vehement  likes  and  dislikes  got  up  on  merely  temporary  eva- 
nescent questions  ; the  sacrifice  of  mutual  acquaintance  to  a 
common  cause  — perhaps  a good  or  generous  one,  but  taken  up 
with  a heat  and  disregard  of  collateral  interests  which  belongs  so 
often  to  zealous  feminine  benevolence,  and  which  finds  a freer 
(or  at  any  rate  a more  lasting)  expression  on  paper.  It  is  on 
looking  back  on  a social  or  family  crisis  that  we  learn  with  how 
small  an  amount  of  wisdom  not  only  the  gveat  but  the  little  world 
is  governed,  though  in  this  lesser  sphere  there  may  have  been  only 
too  much  cleverness  at  work.  But,  after  all,  what  letters  and  what 
management  can  ever  really  stand  the  test  we  are  here  proposing  ? 

The  age  of  letter-writing  begins  earlier  and  lasts  longer  with 
women  than  with  men.  It  is  amazing  what  good  letters  girls  some- 
times write.  They  have  a style  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  which 
everything  is  a sort  of  quaint  sham  and  pretence  — the  experience, 
the  wisdom,  the  sentiment,  the  humour.  All  is  an  imita- 
tion of  something  else  — a tone  that  is  caught  from  some- 
where, an  echo  of  society,  but  put  together  with  a sweet 
audacity,  an  innocent  swagger  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
heart,  and  an  affected  precocity,  that  are  often  perfectly  engaging. 
We  know  nothing  more  cheerful  than  one  of  these  effusions  inspired 
by  hope  and  bright  prospects,  redolent  of  spring,  and  insolent  with 
the  spirit  of  youth  and  virgin  liberty.  Our  ideas  of  life  gain  a 
temporary  glow  under  the  influence.  We  would  particularly  entreat 
young  ladies  possessing  this  delightfid  gift  to  keep  it  for  their 
friends,  and  not  to  suppose  that  the  eloquence  dii  billet  can  be 
diverted  into  successful  novel-writing.  A note  to  a confidante 
may  be  quite  a perfect  composition  in  its  way ; the  gravest  critic 
may  read  it  with  approval,  wondering  how  it  is  done,  how  any- 
thing so  graceful  and  piquante  can  be  made  out  of  such  small 
material ; and  yet  it  may  have  no  kindred  whatever  with  the  fancy 
and  observation  that  go  to  a readable  work  of  fiction.  If  every 
young  woman  does  not  know  this,  it  is  often  as  much  her  friends’ 
fault  as  her  own. 

The  present  system  of  postage  encourages  too  easy  a style. 
Children  are  set  to  write  letters  from  the  cradle,  and  the  result  is 
often  a strain  of  fluent  phrases  that  does  not  demand  the  faintest 
effort  of  thought.  The  pen  goes  quite  of  itself  for  three  or  four 
sentences  together,  without  a pretence  of  communication  with  the 
brain;  and  when  it  does  pause,  the  merest  jog  sets  it  ofl  again,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  paper.  This  facility  of  saying  things 
without  the  trouble  of  infusing  self  into  them,  or  any  character- 
istic of  the  writer,  is  sometimes  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
drudgery,  and,  as  such,  to  be  excused.  Few  persons,  however,  are 
above  boasting  of  the  number  of  letters  they  can  and  do  despatch 
by  a single  post.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  an  active-minded 
woman’s  sense  of  usefulness  and  importance  to  count  up  the  pile 
before  her,  but  this  fluency  is  as  likely  as  not  a sign  that  her 
style  is  conventional ; none  of  those  dozen  letters  have  in  them, 
probably,  anything  of  the  ideal  letter  as  distinct  from  the 
circular.  The  activity  of  the  present  age  in  its  tendency  to  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  likely  to  manufacture  a vast  number  of  imper- 
sonal letter-writers.  We  hav'e  seen  it  proposed  to  the  daughters 
of  a family  that  one  sister  should  write  to  all  the  brothers  at 
school,  and  that  another  should  answer  all  the  inquiries  about  ser- 
vants’ characters,  as  if  both  were  equally  machine  work,  to  be  got 
through  with  the  least  wear  and  tear  of  thought  and  expense  of 
precious  time.  The  young  lad}^  who  despatches  the  boys  by 
this  steam  process  may  visit  the  poor  in  more  systematic  fashion 
for  this  economy  of  thought,  and  may  influence  her  generation, 
but  we  foresee  that  she  will  not  powerfully  influence  her  brothers. 
Yet  there  must  be  a family  chronicler  in  every  circle,  who  ought 
to  be  excused  if  she  lacks  freshness.  Who  does  not  know  those 
sheets  full  of  family  mov'ements,  which  are  little  better  than 
cipher  to  the  uninitiated — full  of  transitions  from  the  Oaks  to  the 
Elms,  from  Marygold  Place  to  Woodbine  Cottage,  from  the 
Laburnums  to  the  Lilacs,  from  King’s  Court  to  Knight’s 
Pleasaunce ! And  what  can  be  more  exasperating  reading,  if  any- 
thing depends  on  following  it  ? — especially  if  the  receiver 
boasts  of  no  high-sounding  or  poetical  dwelling,  but  must 
for  his  part  be  defined  by  his  number,  like  a convict  or  a 
policeman.  Then  there  is  the  journalist,  who  gives  the  history 
of  events  from  day  to  day.  Ladies  of  this  turn  get  fre- 
quently thanked  for  their  “nice  lotiq  letters.”  And  here,  in 
passing,  we  would  offer  advice  to  all  persons  who  are  often  com- 
plimented with  this  form.  All  men — and  we  cannot  suppose  such 
a difference  in  the  sexes  but  we  must  add,  some  women — have  a 
certain  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  first  sight  of  several  closely- 
written  pages ; unless,  indeed,  they  are  cheered  by  experience,  and 
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then  they  forget  the  length  in  grateful  aclmowledgments  of 
another  sort. 

Ladies’  letters,  as  a rule,  give  a cheerful  busy  vie-w  of  life. 
Indeed  most  social  letters  give  an  idea  of  greater  stir  and  variety 
in  the  existence  they  picture  than  is  strictly  true.  Visits,  business, 
and  engagements  take  up  all  the  space  in  telling,  and  the  long, 
barren,  dull  intervals  are  passed  over,  and  make  no  impression. 
But  some  women,  bright  enough  in  talk  and  manner,  choose  in 
their  letters  to  represent  life  as  a cheerless  void,  and  their 
friends  as  neglectful  and  inconsiderate.  In  a former  generation, 
the  same  humour  used  to  show  itself  in  vague  melancholy  and 
reproaches  against  fate.  The  strictly  sentimental  letter  is  of  a 
similar  date,  and  we  suspect  has  gone  out  with  the  coming  in  of  the 
penny  post.  The  moralizer,  also,  is  a thing  of  the  past.  When 
letters  cost  a good  deal  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  as 
much  weight  of  matter  as  the  writer  could  put  into  them.  Trifling 
details  were  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  a long  journey  and  a heavy 
postage.  There  is,  in  our  day,  a pervading  disparagement  of  good 
advice,  that  almost  influences  the  giver  of  it.  All  our  own  asso- 
ciations, at  least  with  this  style,  are  connected  with  large  sheets, 
folded,  written  close  at  both  ends,  perhaps  crossed,  and  with  the 
address  inscribed  on  the  back. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  of  men,  and  their  change  of  habits 
iu  this  respect,  can  apply  to  women.  The  topics  that  have  always 
formed  the  staple  of  their  letters  are  still  sacred  to  privacy.  Their 
time,  as  a rule,  is  as  much  as  ever  at  their  own  disposal ; their  alle- 
giance to  friends  is  still  (in  the  main)  undisturbed  by  conflicting  rela- 
tions with  the  public.  Considering  the  prodigious  number  of  letters 
written  by  women,  the  immense  and  ever-growing  power  of  the 
post,  the  still  magical  appeal  of  the  unmistakable  double-knock 
— considering  that  the  gay,  the  serious,  the  descriptive,  the  didac- 
tic, the  social  correspondence  of  the  world  is  in  their  hands,  and 
all  the  management  that  grows  out  of  it  — with  undisputed 
command  of  this  engine,  men  are  ready  to  ask,  what  can  woman 
possibly  want  with  a wider  field  of  influence  or  more  occupation 
for  her  time  and  energies  ? 


SHIEES  AND  THEIR  CAPITALS. 

A QUESTION  as  to  the  proper  place  for  holding  the  Assizes 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  lately  produced  a 
difierence  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  which, 
in  an  earlier  state  of  the  Constitution,  might  have  led  to  serious 
results.  A similar  question  in  another  county,  not  having 
arrived  at  a stage  in  which  it  could  reach  the  Parliament  or  the 
Government,  has  probably  hardly  been  heard  of  out  of  that 
county.  But  it  is  certain  that  a motion  which  was  supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  indicate  a desire  to  give  the  county  of 
Somerset  a single  Assize  town  instead  of  two  has  caused  con- 
siderable local  excitement  and  drawn  forth  a considerable  amount 
of  local  patriotism.  Division  seems  to  be  somewhat  unpalatable 
in  Yorkshire,  and  union  seems  to  be  more  decidedly  unpalatable  in 
Somersetshire.  The  que.stion  in  both  cases  is  an  eminently  prac- 
tical one,  and  ought  to  be  decided  on  purely  practical  reasons. 
But,  as  commonly  happens  in  England,  the  practical  business  of 
the  present  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  events  and  institutions  of  the 
remote  past.  Why  it  is  that  nobody  in  Gloucestershire  would 
think  of  holding  Assizes  or  Sessions  anywhere  but  at  Gloucester, 
while  no  place  can  be  found  in  Somersetshire  which  gives  equal 
satisfaction  to  all  parties,  is  at  once  explained  by  a look  at  the 
map.  Gloucester  is  nearer  than  any  other  considerable  town  to 
being  the  geographical  centre  of  Gloucestershire,  while  it  is 
altogether  the  practical  centre — that  is,  the  point  where  the  rail- 
ways of  the  county  converge.  In  Somersetshire  no  considerable 
town  is  so  nearly  central  tis  Gloucester  is  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
the  point  where  the  railways  converge  can  hardly  be  called  a town 
at  all.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  Gloucester- 
shire a single  centre — one  place  where  all  county  business  shall  be 
transacted — while  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  Somersetshire  two 
centres,  and  to  transact  the  business  alternately  in  its  Eastern  and 
its  Western  division. 

Thus  much  the  map  tells  us,  and  this  is  quite  enough  for 
modern  practical  purposes,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  deeper. 
How  is  it  that  counties  assume  such  diflerent  forms  ? that  some 
lie  conveniently  round  one  central  town,  while  others  seem  to  have 
been  mapped  out  without  reference  to  any  town  at  all  ? Again,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  nomenclature  of  our  counties  falls  into  three 
divisions.  Some  are  simply  called  after  a town,  as  Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire;  others  retain  the  name  of  some 
old  kingdom  or  principality  without  reference  to  any  town  at  all, 
as  Kent,  Essex,  Cumberland ; others,  though  not  called  after  a 
town,  contain  a town  with  a name  of  cognate  origin,  as  Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  connected  severally  with  Somerton, 
Wilton,  and  Dorchester.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  these  several 
classes  are  local.  Those  counties  which  answer  to  ancient  king- 
doms speak  for  themselves.  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  retain  their 
names,  and  have  hardly  changed  their  boundaries;  East-Anglia 
has  simply  undergone  an  easy  division  between  the  North-  and  the 
South-folk.  It  is  in  the  three  kingdoms  each  of  which  is  now 
dirdded  into  several  distinct  counties — those  of  Northumberland, 
Mercia,  and  Wessex — that  the  history  of  the  formation  of  counties 
must  really  be  studied. 

That  history  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  possible, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  now  but  point  out  some  obvious  groupings 
of  facts,  and  make  some  very  vague  suggestions  as  to  their 


possible  explanation.  Our  counties  are  so  old  that  they  have 
acquired  a sort  of  physical  being;  a redistribution  of  them 
seems  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  a redistribution  of  our 
hills  and  rivers.  It  is  this  antiquity  of  our  local  divisions 
which  makes  it  possible  to  study  the  history  of  England  proper 
from  the  tenth  century  till  now  with  a single  map,  while  the  maps 
of  France  and  Germany  become  antiquated  from  century  to  cen- 
tury. Our  boundary  never  alters,  and  our  internal  divisions  alter 
as  little.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  those  divisions  must  have 
been  formed  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways.  A most 
marked  difference  is  shown  in  every  way  between  the  counties  in 
Wessex  and  those  in  Mercia.  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that 
the  Mercian  counties  are  all  but  universally  called  after  a town, 
while  the  West-Saxon  counties  are  aU  but  universally  not 
so  called.  It  is  nearly  as  obvious  that  the  Mercian  capitals 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  central,  while  in  several  West- 
Saxon  counties  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
agree  upon  a common  centre.  Most  of  the  Mercian  capitals 
still  remain  the  greatest  towns  of  their  several  counties,  and, 
where  they  are  not  so,  it  is  owing  to  the  unexpected  growth 
of  some  other  town  in  modern  times.  Birmingham  has  out- 
stripped Warwick,  but  Birmingham  would  not  be  a convenient 
centre  for  Warwickshire.  All  the  Mercian  capitals,  Nottingham 
for  instance,  are  not  equally  central,  but  to  be  central  is  cer- 
tainly the  general  rule.  Three  Mercian  counties  alone  present 
some  exceptional  features.  Rutland  — no  native,  we  may  add, 
ever  speaks  of  Rutlandshire  any  more  than  of  Cumberlandshire  — 
Rutland,  the  smallest  of  aU  counties,  is  the  only  one  in  Mercia 
which  has  a perfectly  distinct  name  of  its  own.  Its  great  neigh- 
bour Lincolnshire,  again,  is  evidently  an  aggregate  of  earlier 
smaller  divisions.  Lindesey,  Kesteven,  Holland,  still  retain  their 
names,  and,  with  their  names,  some  degree  of  administrative  inde- 
pendence. The  name  of  Shropshire  again,  though  cognate  with 
that  of  its  chief  town  Shrewsbury,  is  not  derived  from  it. 

In  Wessex,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  case  where  the 
county  is  called  from  a town.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  none;  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  might  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  class.  But  Hampshire  is  a mere  contraction  for  Hamp ton- 
shire — the  County  of  Southampton,  as  it  is  still  formally  called. 
Wiltshire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  analogous  to  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire — the  shires  severally  of  the  Wilsaetas,  Somersaetas, 
and  Dorssetas.  In  Devonshire,  the  shire  of  the  Defnsaetas,  a syllable 
has  been  lost  just  as  in  Wiltshire.  The  word  of  course  means 
sitters  or  settlers.  It  occurs  in  a High-German  form  in  words  like 
“landsassew  ” and  “ hintersnssew,”  and  in  the  proper  name  “ Elsass,” 
the  Alsace  of  the  French,  whose  English  form  would  be  Elset- 
shire. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  West-Saxon  counties 
are  older  than  those  of  Mercia.  The  West-Saxon  shires  seem 
to  be  principalities  gradually  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Welsh, 
and  consequently  laid  out  without  any  regard  to  any  central  town. 
They  still  keep  their  ancient  names — the  names,  for  the  most  part, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  tribes  by  which  they  were  occupied. 
Why  is  Hampshire  an  exception  ? It  is  a fair  guess  that  that  shire 
has  been  the  only  one  to  take  the  name  of  a town  because  it  was  the 
oldest  possession  of  all — the  original  Westseaxnarice,  which,  as 
the  Kingdom  grew  and  took  in  other  principalities,  required  a 
distinctive  name.  The  name  is  an  old  one,  being  found  in  the 
Chronicle  as  early  as  7 5 5.  But  the  Mercian  counties  are  evidently 
reconstructions  of  the  old  principalities.  Lincolnshire,  as  we  have 
seen,  consists  of  several  put  together ; on  the  other  hand  we  know 
that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hwiccas  included  the  shires  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  part  of  Warwick.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Magessetas, 
which,  according  to  West-Saxon  analogy,  should  be  Mayset^ire,  has 
taken  the  name  of  its  chief  town,  Hereford.  These  marked  dif- 
ferences suggest  that  the  Mercian  counties  were  formed  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  those  of  Wessex.  They  clearly  do  not  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  represent  ancient  principalities.  They 
seem  to  point  to  a redistribution  of  the  country  at  some  later 
time.  And  perhaps  a reason  for  this  difference  may  be  discerned. 
Wessex  was  the  Kingdom  which  finally  grew  into  England ; its 
sovereigns  became  sovereigns  of  the  whole  land.  Wessex,  again, 
was  less  affected  by  the  Danish  invasions  than  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  Danes  plundered  and  fought  battles,  but  they 
never  made  any  lasting  settlements  within  its  borders.  Mercia, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  through  many  more  revolutions.  It 
became  tributary  to  Wessex;  it  was  incorporated  with  Wessex; 
it  was  not  only  overrun  by  the  Danes,  but  large  districts,  including 
five  of  the  chief  towns,  were  occupied  by  them,  and  were  not 
reduced  without  much  hard  fighting.  If  Mercia,  then,  went 
through  so  many  changes,  while  Wessex  remained  comparatively 
settled  from  a very  early  time,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  older 
divisions  lasted  on  much  more  unchanged  in  Wessex  than  in  Mercia. 
We  can  understand  that  Mercia  may  have  needed  rearranging, 
while  Wessex  never  did.  And  in  a formal  rearrangement, 
whether  done  gradually  or  at  once,  it  would  obviously  be 
convenient  to  lay  out  the  divisions,  wherever  it  could  be 
done,  with  reference  to  a central  town  in  each.  Where  a 
shire  had  arisen,  as  in  Wessex,  by  successive  conquests  from  the 
Welsh,  no  such  reference  could  come  in.  If  this  view  be  true, 
the  West-Saxon  shires  grew,  while  the  Mercian  shires  were  made. 
In  Wessex  the  shire  was  older  than  the  kingdom ; in  Mercia  the 
kingdom  was  older  than  the  existing  shires.  A Mercian  county 
carries  you  back  to  nothing  beyond  an  Earl,  or  at  most  an  Eal- 
dorman ; but  when  you  read  on  one  occasion  of  five  Kings  of  the 
West-Saxons,  you  feel  pretty  sure  that  their  Kingdoms  still  exist. 
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Probably  they  were  the  head  King  at  Winchester  and  the  under- 
liings  of  the  Wilsaetas,  Somersrctas,  Uorsoetas,  and  the  men  of 
Berlcshire — Devonshire  and  Cornwall  being  still  unconquered. 

Q'he  phenomena  of  the  Northumbrian  shires  are  much  more 
iiuzzling  than  those  of  either  AVessex  or  Mercia.  This  is  probably 
because  Northumberland  has  gone  through  many  more  changes 
even  than  Mercia.  A large  part  of  the  kingdom  is  now  Scotch. 
In  the  still  English  part,  we  find  the  vast  county  of  York,  called 
from  a city,  but  seemingly  an  aggi-egate  of  smaller  shires.  To  the 
north  lies  Durham,  an  ecclesiastical  principality,  to  which  the  name 
of  shire  is  never  given ; and,  finally,  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  itself, 
lost  in  both  Wessex  and  Mercia,  has  retreated  into  a corner.  By 
tlie  side  of  these  lie  the  shires  formed  out  of  the  old  Strathclyde 
or  Cumbrian  Kingdom ; Lancashire,  like  Yorkshire,  an  artificial 
aggregate,  including,  it  would  seem,  some  districts  conquered 
from  Mercia;  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  clearly  old  prin- 
cipalities, and  the  latter,  like  Northumberland,  retaining  a name 
wnich  once  was  more  extensive.  The  origin  and  progress  of  these 
differences  would  be  a good  subject  for  some  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  Surtees  Society. 

, The  Welsh  counties  were  formed  at  various  times,  several  being 
as  late  as  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  have  heard  it  acutely  remarked 
that  in  some  of  them  the  local  capital  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
for  the  convenience,  not  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of  the  Judges.  Thus 
Monmouthshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  but  the  Judges  are  not 
required  to  go  further  than  the  merest  border  of  the  debatable 
land.  They  just  step  into  the  county,  find  the  assize  town, 
Monmouth,  close  to  the  edge,  and  step  out  again.  The  place  for 
the  convenience  of  the  county  would  be  Newport,  the  largest  town, 
and,  though  not  geographically  the  most  central,  yet  practically 
so  as  being  the  point  where  the  railways  converge.  The  town  of 
Cardigan,  again,  is  just  on  the  borders  of  Pembrokeshire,  ap- 
parently to  save  the  South  Wales  Judge  a longer  journey  into  so 
wild  a region  as  Caredigion.  The  same  bad  arrangement  did 
exist  in  Glamorganshire,  but  it  is  now  reformed  by  having 
Assizes  alternately  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea. 

All  this  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which,  in  an  old 
country  like  this,  we  have  to  go  back  to  very  remote  times  to  find 
the  historical  explanation  of  familiar  and  practical  phenomena. 
The  principality  of  the  Somersaetas  grew  up  gradually^  won  bit  by 
bit  from  the  W'elsh ; it  has  never  been  divided,  and  it  has 
therefore  remained  to  this  day  without  any  central  or  permanent 
capital.  After  some  of  the  Mercian  revolutions,  it  was  found 
convenient  to  divide  the  principality  of  the  Hwiccas,  and  the 
shires  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester  were  probably  laid  out  with 
some  reference  to  the  central  position  of  the  two  towns.  We  may  go 
a step  further.  On  the  borders  of  the  Hwiccas  and  the  Somersaetas 
lies  a greater  city  than  any  contained  within  the  borders  of  either, 
but  over  which  neither  people  has  any  right.  Bristol  is  not  the 
capital  of  any  county,  because,  like  the  Imperial  Free  Cities,  it  was 
great  enough  ta  acquire  independence  for  itself.  The  formal  rank 
of  a separate  county  is  shared  with  it  by  several  other  cities  and 
towns,  but  in  the  case  of  Bristol  the  geographical  positiori  of  the 
city  gives  it  a special  importance.  The  position  of  Bristol 
suggests  that  of  a greater  city  still.  London  seems  to  have  been 
great  enough  not  only  to  make  itself  independent  of  Essex,  but  to 
draw  a portion  of  subject  territory  with  it.  For  Middlesex, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  sherifis  who  are  neither  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  nor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  really  in  a position  not 
unlike  the  subject  territory  of  a Greek  or  German  city.  The 
sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  unlike  those  of  other  counties,  are  elected, 
but  they  are  not  elected  by  the  Middle-Saxons,  but  by  a body 
which  is  really  an  alien  and  dominant  oligarchy.  Were  London  an 
independent  republic,  this  would  be  a practical  grievance  as  much 
as  any  undergone  by  .subject  districts  elsewhere.  As  it  is,  it  only 
illustrates  the  singular  way  in  which  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
sovereign  commonwealths,  their  internal  constitutions  and  their 
relations  to  one  another,  may  be  found  repeated  in  small  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  communities  which  are  purely  municipal. 


THE  SEXCENTENARY  OF  MERTON  COLLEGE. 

The  most  ancient  College  in  our  most  ancient  University  has 
recently  held  its  Sexcentenary.  So  remarkable  an  event 
deserves  something  more  than  a passing  notice.  We  have 
lately  heard  much  of  the  Shakspeare  Tercentenary.  But  the 
year  1564,  when  Shakspeare  and  Galileo  were  born,  was  itself 
the  Tercentenary  of  Merton  College.  We  have  before  us 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a society  with  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  existence  from  the  time  of  the  son  of  King  John, 
governed  until  the  other  day  by  statutes  more  ancient  than 
those  w'hich  are  counted  even  among  the  foundations  of  the 
Common  Law,  and  yet  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  for  its  vigorous  adoption  of  the  most  modern 
University  reforms. 

) It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  import  of  this  Sexcentenary 
celebration.  The  England  of  Walter  of  Merton,  Founder  of  Merton 
College,  Chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  is  scarcely  the  same 
as  the  England  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  Merton  College  was 
first  foimded,  feudalism  was  at  its  height,  the  Papacy  was  in  its 
noonday  of  splendour  and  power,  scholasticism  reigned  in  the 
schools.  The  English  Constitution — nay  more,  the  English  race 
and  language — were  yet  unformed.  The  great  law  of  family 
entail  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  overshadowed  the  land 
was  as  yet  unknown.  Simon  de  Montfort  had  not  yet  sum- 


moned the  knights  and  burghers  to  the  Commons’  House  of 
Parliament.  The  political  songs  which  celebrated  the  popular 
hero  and  saint  were  written  in  Latin.  Normans  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  still  distinguishable.  The  superior  Courts  of  Law 
were  not  yet  settled  at  Westminster.  The  Court  of  Chancery  did 
not  exist.  The  University  itself  was  not  permanently  domiciled  in 
Oxford.  It  was  in  this  antediluvian  England  that  the  College  first 
saw  the  light.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  if  we  consider  the  great 
and  manifold  changes  then  imminent,  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  College  may  almost  be  taken  as  the  last  of  the  mediaeval 
darkness,  and  .as  the  first  of  that  brighter  era  of  awakening  na- 
tional life  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

To  Walter  of  Merton  belongs  the  glory  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  Collegiate  system.  Before  him  Colleges  did  not  exist. 
His  College  was  the  archetype  of  all  Colleges  that  have 
ever  since  been  founded.  And  therefore,  when  in  1598,  in 
the  w.ardenship  of  Sir  H.  Savile,  the  great  Founder’s  tomb 
in  Rochester  Cathedral  was  restored  by  the  College,  it  was 
in  simple  truth  that  there  was  written  upon  it  the  proud 
inscription — “ Re  unius,  exemplo  omnium  quotquot  extant  Colle- 
giorum  fundator.”  University  and  Balliol  Colleges,  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  were  in  fact 
subsequent  to  Merton  as  colleges.  In  1264,  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Merton  College,  they  were  no  more  than  Halls ; of 
which  University  to  this  day  retains  the  trace  in  its  legal  designa- 
tion as  the  “ College  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University.”  It  is 
true  that,  some  fifteen  years  previously,  William  of  Durh.am 
had  made  a bequest  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  twelve  masters ; 
but  it  was  the  University  itself  which  was  selected  by  his  executors 
as  the  trustee  of  his  bounty,  and  it  was  not  till  1 3 1 1 that  his 
scholars  obtained  the  privileges  of  self- election  and  self-government. 
In  the  same  way,  John  Balliol,  in  1268,  gave  out  of  his  per- 
sonalty exhibitions  “ to  certain  poor  scholars  till  he  could  conve- 
niently procure  an  habitation  and  settle  land  on  them.”  It  was 
not  till  1284  that  his  widow  Devorguilla  purchased  a tenement 
in  Oxford,  and  settled  it,  together  with  land  in  Northumberland, 
on  the  scholars.  “ The  idea  of  a self-governing  society,  with 
perpetual  succession,  distinct  from  the  houses  of  the  monastic 
orders,  established  in  Oxford  itself,  and  designed  mainly  to  sup- 
port scholars,  was  scarcely  realized  in  Balliol’s  institution.  This 
was  reserved  for  a greater  benefactor,  whose  conceptions,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  matured  at  the  first  effort.” 

There  are  still  extant,  among  the  earliest  mmiiments  of  the 
College  .and  elsewhere,  documents  which  enable  us  to  trace  the 
gradual  elaboration  of  W^alter  of  Merton’s  great  idea.  His  first 
essay,  indeed,  as  a benefactor,  was  the  foundation  of  a hospit.al  at 
Basingstoke,  a place  with  which  he  w.as  nearly  connected  through 
property  and  through  blood,  and  where  both  his  parents  were  buried. 
It  was  probably  in  grief  for  the  recent  loss  of  his  mother  Cristina 
that  he  devoted  the  house  which  he  inherited  from  her 
at  Basingstoke  to  the  purposes  of  a hospital  for  the  support  of 
poor  Christi.an  travellers  and  decayed  ministers  of  the  altar. 
This  house  he  dedicated  to  his  favourite  patron  saint,  St.  John  the 
Bjiptist.  In  all  his  subsequent  greatness,  even  after  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  College,  he  never  forgets  this  his  first  humble 
tribute  of  filial  gratitude  .and  love.  He  associates  it  with  his 
College  as  the  last  resting-place  of  his  failing  Oxford  scholars. 
He  obtains  for  it  the  patronage  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pope.  He 
commends  it,  in  one  of  the  last  titles  of  his  latest  statutes,  to  the 
loyal  and  loving  care  of  the  scholars  of  his  house. 

The  foundation  of  1 264  was  by  no  means  the  earliest  form  of 
Walter’s  educational  conception.  We  gather  from  a charter  of 
Rich.ard  E.arl  of  Gloucester,  in  1262,  that  his  first  idea  h.ad  been 
to  assign  certain  of  his  manors  to  the  Priory  of  Merton  in  Surrey 
(whence  the  name  of  the  College,  as  well  as,  probably,  that  of  Walter 
himself)  or  other  religious  house,  for  the  support  of  “ clerici  in  scholis 
degentes.”  This  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  that  at  that  time  he 
had  it  in  mind  to  follow  the  then  prevalent  custom  of  vesting  ex- 
hibitions for  poor  academical  students  in  religious  houses,  which,  as 
corporate  bodies,  afforded  the  only  known  facilities  for  a perpetual 
endowment.  But  apparently  he  changed  his  mind,  for  in  another 
document,  probably  of  the  year  preceding  the  first  foundation  of 
his  College,  we  find  an  assignment  of  the  same  manors,  not  to  a 
religious  house,  but  to  and  for  the  lifelong  support  of  eight  of  his 
nephews  “residing  at  the  schools,”  and  their  successors,  together 
with  a warden  and  ministers  of  the  alt.ar.  This  document  throws 
light  on  the  objects  which  AValter  subsequently  had  in  view  in 
founding  his  College.  For  we  see  that  his  earliest  found.ations  were 
secul.ar  and  liter.ary  in  their  character,  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 

So  far  we  have  sc.arcely  got  beyond  the  limits  of  a family 
aiTangement  for  the  education  oi  his  kindred.  But  in  1 264  the 
fruitful  idea  which  has  since  germinated  in  a cluster  of  kindred 
Colleges  at  both  Universities  was  first  traced  in  full  outline.  In 
that  year  the  first  code  of  st.atutes  was  given  to  the  College. 
The  “ late  Chancellor  ” founds  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  a house, 
under  the  style  of  the  “House  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton,”  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  twenty  scholars  residing  at  the  schools  in 
Oxford,  or  elsewhere  where  the  University  may  happen  to  be 
(scholarium  in  scholis  degentium  Oxoniae,  vel  alibi  ubi  studium 
vigere  contigerit),  together  with  two  or  three  ministers  of  the  altar 
resident  in  the  house.  The  administration  of  the  house  is  vested 
in  a Warden  (custos),  whose  position  is  barely  one  of  superiority 
over  the  scholars.  There  are  also  lay  brethren  (fratres)  or  bailiffs, 
who  .attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  estate.  The  scholars  (in 
whom  the  property  of  the  manor  is  vested)  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  are  self-elective,  with  a preference  in  favour  of  the 
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Founder’s  kin,  if  fit.  They  are  to  fie  fellow-lodgers  in  one  fiostel 
Qiospitio),  and  to  wear  a common  garfi,  “in  token  of  unity  and  mutual 
love.”  Each  scholar  is  to  receive  50  solid!  per  annum  (fietween 
50?.  and  bol.  of  our  money).  He  forfeits  his  place  if  he  fiecomes 
a monk.  We  have  thus  exhibited  to  us  “ an  institution  divided 
in  locality ; the  head,  with  the  economical  and  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  body  living  in  one  place  in  the  cmmtry,  the  academical 
in  another,  where  its  academical  functions  could  fie  effectively 
pursued.” 

In  1 270  the  Founder  makes  an  addition  to  the  endowment  of 
the  house,  and  issues  a second  body  of  statutes  to  confirm,  in  time 
of  peace,  his  former  foundation  “ during  the  late  troubles  ” (tem- 
pore turfiationis  in  regno  Angliee  sufiortse).  Four  years  later,  in 
1 274,  the  third  and  last  code  of  statutes  is  promulgated,  and  the 
College  assumes  its  final  form.  The  whole  collegiate  community 
is  now  concentrated  under  one  roof.  Leaving  the  estate  in  Surrey 
to  fie  managed  by  the  bailiffs,  Walter  transfers  the  warden  and 
priests  to  Oxford,  and  establishes  them,  together  with  the  scholars 
(Fellows),  in  a house  on  his  own  property,  adjoining  the  church  of 
St.  John.  That  house  is  to  fie  their  future  permanent  home  (in 
ea  scholares  perpetuo  moraturos  esse  decerno).  “ In  this  way  he 
gradually  organized  the  first  academical  corporation,  which  was 
wholly  secular,  and  mainly  designed  to  support  poor  students ; and 
gave  a model,  which  was  extensively  imitated  in  Oxford  itself,  in 
Cambridge,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  universities.”  Thus  the  Founder 
of  Peterhouse,  the  oldest  College  at  Cambridge,  expressly  says 
that,  having  intended  to  found  a religious  house  in  connexion  with 
Ely,  he  changed  his  mind  after  reading  the  Merton  statutes,  and 
foimded  instead  a place  for  students,  “qui  non  religiosi  religiose 
viverent.” 

Before  we  pass  on  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  originality  and 
true  character  of  AValter’s  foundation,  we  must  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  an  interesting  point  in  the  early  history  of  the 
University  which  these  statutes  illustrate.  The  expression  in  the 
statutes  of  1 264  and  1270,  “ Oxonise  vel  alibi  ubi  studium  vigere 
contigerit,”  is  exchanged  in  the  last  code  of  1 274  for  the  words, 
“ Oxonise  ubi  Universitas  viget  studentium.”  But  this  change  of 
expression  is  accompanied  by  a provision  against  the  contingency 
of  a possible  future  removal  of  the  University  to  some  other 
place.  To  explain  this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  turbulent  times 
of  King  John  and  Henry  HI.  Now-a-days,  people  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  two  proctors  of  the  University  probably  represent 
the  two  “nations,”  the  Northerners  and  Southerners,  between 
whom,  in  those  days,  the  University  was  divided.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  youth  of  Oxford  sympathized  intensely  with 
every  movement  of  the  political  world  outside.  The  King  had 
his  party,  the  barons  theirs,  within  the  University.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Northerners  sided  with  the  barons  and  the 
people.  Frequent  riots  among  the  students  were  the  consequence. 
And  such  commotions  (if  we  may  trust  a monkish  doggrel  of  the 
time)  were  even  regarded  as  a presage  of  public  disturbances  at 
large : — 

Chronica  si  penses, 

Cum  pugnant  Oxonienses, 

Post  pancos  menses, 

Volat  ira  per  Angligenenses. 

Thus  it  was  that,  just  before  the  foundation  of  the  College,  Oxford 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  most  violent  commotions.  The  discon- 
tented barons  seem  to  have  selected  it  as  a favourite  place  for  their 
frequent  meetings.  There,  in  1 258,  was  held  the  “ Mad  Parlia- 
ment,” at  which  were  passed  those  “Provisions  of  Oxford  ” which 
led  to  the  Barons’  War.  Two  years  later  a party  of  Oxford 
students  (no  doubt  the  Northerners)  seceded  to  Northampton, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a like  body  of  secessionists  from  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  that  Simon  de 
Montfort  could  restore  them  to  Oxford.  Again,  in  1 267,  there 
were  violent  conflicts  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  factions. 
Vaiious  previous  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Northerners  (gene- 
rally the  weaker  party)  to  secede  and  found  an  independent  Uni- 
ver.sity  at  Northampton  or  Stamford.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the 
above  passages  from  the  Merton  Statutes  acquire  apeculiar  historical 
interest.  They  show,  in  the  course  of  a single  decade,  a remarkable 
progress  towards  stability.  This  is  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
strong  hand  of  Henry’s  successor  on  the  throne.  But  we  may  also 
believe  that  Kilner  is  making  no  fanciful  assumption  when  he 
states  that  the  “ stabilimentum  Universitatis  ” was  in  no  small 
degree  promoted  by  the  foundation  of  Walter  of  Merton. 

To  return.  We  have  yet  to  inquire  how  far  Walter’s  concep- 
tion was  an  original  idea,  and  what  was  his  leading  object  in 
founding  his  College.  To  answer  this,  we  must  call  to  mind  the 
state  of  the  Universities,  and  of  the  Chiu’ch,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  old  monastic  orders  had  forfeited 
much  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  New  religious  orders,  bound 
to  poverty  and  to  an  austere  rule  of  life,  had  lately  sprung 
up  to  win  back  allegiance  to  the  Church.  The  friars  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  not  content  with  achieving  a kind 
of  religious  revival,  laid  their  hands  also  upon  the  Universi- 
ties, then  the  centres  of  science  and  progress.  The  fact  that 
all  the  five  great  schoolmen  were  either  Dominicans  or  Fran- 
ciscans is  enough  to  attest  their  success.  The  religious  houses 
had  numerous  establishments  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the 
benefit  of  their  novices  at  the  schools.  These  were  hostels  or  halls 
(commonly  called  after  their  names),  in  which  the  students  lived 
together  under  a principal  or  master  during  their  residence  at  the 
University.  It  is  in  comparison  with  these  nurseries  of  the 
religious  houses  that  we  see  at  once  the  rcscml.dauce  and  the  essen- 


tial difference  and  originality  of  Walter  of  Merton’s  foundation. 
He  borrowed  from  the  monastic  institutions  the  idea  of  a local 
habitation  in  Oxford  for  a body  of  students,  enjoying  a perpetual 
endowment  under  the  shelter  of  a corporation,  and  living 
by  common  rule  under  a common  head.  But  his  scholars 
were  not  to  be  monks.  They  were  not  even  bound  to 
take  holy  orders.  Their  employment  was  study,  in  things 
secular  as  well  as  in  theology.  Their  academical  course  was 
not  to  be  a single  year  of  a novitiate.  It  was  lifelong  j first  as 
learners,  then  as  students.  They  were  themselves  the  corporate 
owners  of  their  lands,  with  pei-petual  succession  by  self-election. 

Thus  the  “ tendency  of  Walter  of  Merton’s  regulations  was  to 
create  a literary,  not  a sacerdotal  institution.”  His  immediate 
object  was,  no  doubt,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  regulars, 
and  to  secure  for  his  own  order  in  the  Church,  the  secular  clergy, 
the  academical  benefits  which  the  religious  orders  were  so  largely 
enjoying.  But  the  mind  of  the  statesman  was  present,  as  well  as 
the  mind  of  the  pious  bishop.  With  true  catholicity  of  aim  he 
legislates,  not  for  his  own  generation,  nor  for  a passing  conj  unc- 
ture,  but  for  aU  time,  and  for  the  English  nation.  For  the  corner- 
stone of  his  house  is  the  advancement  of  liberal  learning.  Truly 
that  was  the  work  of  a great  and  enlightened  public  benefactor. 
And  indeed  the  friend  of  “Holy  Eobert  of  Lincoln,”  the  con- 
temporary of  “Sir  Simon  the  Righteous,”  the  foster-father  of 
Roger  Bacon  and  John  Wickliff— such  a man  must  needs  have 
been  a liberal  man.  And  “the  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal 
things.” 

The  greatness  of  Walter  of  Merton’s  foundation  consists  in  this, 
that  while  monasteries  and  abbeys  have  passed  away,  his  College 
stiU  stands.  It  stands,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  It  stands 
rather  a living  witness  to  the  permanence  of  the  living  wants  of 
men.  And  it)  in  this  its  six  himdredth  year,  the  oldest  College 
has  given  the  latest  pledge,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  borders,  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  University  and  national  education,  of  it  top  we 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  our  famous  historian,  that,  like  that 
English  Commonwealth  of  which  the  venerable  College  is  no 
unworthy  type,  the  “House  of  the  Scholars  of  Merton”  has 
known  howto  unite  “the  energy  of  youth  with  the  majestj^  of 
immemorial,  antiquity.  ’ ’ 


IRISH  EDUCATION. 

The  House  of  Lords  devoted  a small  part  of  Monday  evening 
to  the  consideration  of  those  charges  against  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Board  which  had  already  been  honoured  by  an  adjourned 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  the  second  discussion 
should  want  the  charm  of  the  former  one  was  unavoidable,  or  at 
least  this  could  only  have  been  prevented  by  the  unconstitutional 
expedient  of  making  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  a peer.  In 
no  other  way  could  the  House  of  Lords  have  witnessed  one 
of  those  remarkable  exhibitions  which,  if  differences  of  opinion 
are  any  evidence  of  healthy  intellectual  action,  make  the  Msh 
Government  a model  of  rude  and  almost  boisterous  vitality.  Sir 
Robeid  Peel  has  never  been  accounted  a model  of  political  con- 
sistency, nor  d.oes  he  seem  to  think  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  make 
either  his  words  or  his  acts  a mere  spiritless  echo  of  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet ; but  the  line  he  has  taken  on  the  Education  question 
must  have  surprised  even  his  colleagues.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a too  rigid  theory  of  official  responsibility  should 
have  prevented  him  from  supplementing  his  speech  by  his  vote. 
The  combination  of  an  elaborate  justification  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns’s 
attack  on  the  National  system  with  a profession  of  enthusiastic 
agreement  with  Mr.  O’Hagan’s  defence  of  it  was  so  remarkable, 
that  he  might  just  as  well  have  taken  up  his  natural  position  as 
one  of  the  tellers  for  the  Opposition.  When  once  a Minister  has 
stated  in  an  official  letter  that  the  effect  of  certain  changes  in 
the  rules  put  forth  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
“ will  be  seriously  to  imperil  the  principle  upon  which  the  system 
was  based,”  it  seems  unreasonable  to  insist  on  his  voting  against 
a resolution  that  these  changes  “ are  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education.”  Parental  feeling  ought  to 
rise  superior  to  the  claims  of  party  organization,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  undoubtedly  have  recognised  his  own  offspring  in  the 
terms  of  Sm  Hugh  Cairns’s  motion.  How  far  the  whole  business 
is  creditable  either  to  the  principal  actor  in  it  or  to  the  Minister 
who  retains  Mm  as  his  Irish  representative  is  a different  question. 
It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  keep  a striking  example  of  fore- 
thought before  the  eyes  of  a people  which  has  never  been  distin- 
guished for  that  prosaic  but  useful  virtue ; apd  Sir  Robert  Peel 
certainly  displays  an  amount  of  it  which  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  regular  course  of  Scriptural  reading  must 
lately  have  embraced  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  But  a 
Government  should  pay  some  regard  to  appearances,  and,  even  if 
it  allows  a subordinate  to  make  to  himself  friends  of  the  Opposition, 
it  might  at  least  insist  on  the  process  being  conducted  with 
decency  and  reticence.  As  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
in  this  particular  instance  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  probably  tested  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  Tories, 
and  knows  the  kind  of  wooing  which  is  best  calculated  to  win 
their  hearts.  Otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
prudence  of  so  openly  disregarding  the  precaution  of  being  off 
with  the  old  love  before  making  arrangements  with  a new  one. 
Contemporaneous  coui-tships  are  apt  to  breed  contemporaneous 
contempt. 

The  case  against  the  Commissioners  amounts  to  this ; — In; 
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tho  Regulations  sanctioned  by  them  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1863,  they  have,  for  the  first  time,  recognised  the  employment 
of  paid  monitors  in  the  Convent  schools  connected  with 
tho  Education  Board;  and  they  have  also  added  a new  rule, 
authorizing  the  appointment,  “ in  the  case  of  a few  very 
large  and  highly  efficient  schools,”  of  “young  persons  of  great 
merit  to  act  as  first-class  monitors,”  at  a somewhat  higher  salary 
than  that  hitherto  given.  In  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  these 
seemingly  innocent  alterations  swell  to  really  terrifying  propor- 
tions. lie  asserts  that  it  is  a fundamental  principle  of  Irish 
National  education  that  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Commis- 
siouers  shall  have  been  educated  at  the  Government  model 
schools ; that  the  appointment  of  paid  monitors  in  the  Convent 
schools  is  really  the  establishment  of  a system  of  separate  training, 
since  these  monitors  will  afterwards  get  appointments  as  teachers, 
and  will  command,  in  a far  higher  degree  than  any  others,  the 
confidence  of  Homan  Catholic  patrons ; and  that,  as  such  a conces- 
sion, if  made  to  one  denomination,  must  soon  be  extended  to  all,  it 
must  necessarily  result  in  the  subversion  of  the  National  system. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  reasoning,  there  is  a blot  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  change  objected  to  is  not  the  creation  of  a class  of 
paid  monitors,  but  simply  the  extension  of  them  to  particular  schools. 
This,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  only  alteration  which  has  been  introduced, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  provi- 
sions, the  monitors  in  Convent  schools  will  be  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  any  others.  Now,  paid  monitors  have  existed 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools  ever  since  1843,  during  all  which 
time  they  have  been  eligible  for  teacherships  on  arriving  at  the 
proper  age.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  dreaded  rivalry  with 
the  model  schools  must  have  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  the  alleged  monopoly  of  the  latter  in  the  supply  of  teachers, 
which  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a fundamental 
principle,  has  either  never  existed  or  has  been  persistently  disre- 
garded. If  we  turn  to  the  explanatory  statement,  drawn  up  by  J iidge 
Long-field,  and  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Conunissioners  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  6th  of  February,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  in 
truth  a very  inadequate  statement  of  the  case  for  the  defence. 
Not  only  has  the  system  of  paid  monitors  been  in  operation  since 
1 843,  but  the  Convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  have 
from  the  very  first  received  their  full  share  of  the  benefit.  It 
was  felt  that  to  shut  them  out  from  it  would  be  to  offer  a bribe  to 
their  best  pupils  to  desert  them  for  other  schools,  and  thus  to 
subject  them  to  undeserved  and  exceptional  disabilities.  No 
change  has  been  introduced  by  the  new  rule.  It  simply  embodies 
a principle  to  which,  though  always  followed  out  in  practice,  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  to  give  a formal  expression. 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  desire  to  draw  the  supply  of  teachers 
exclusively  from  one  source.  In  this  respect  the  choice  of  the 
school  patrons  is  perfectly  unfettered,  the  only  stipulation  being 
that  a teacher^ when  appointed  by  the  managers,  shall  be  examined 
by  the  inspector  before  claiming  any  payment  from  the  Board. 
The  model  schools  may,  as  a general  rule,  prepare  their  students 
better  for  this  test,  and  so  enable  them  to  obtain  a higher  class, 
and  consequently  a larger  salary ; but  they  can  do  nothing  else. 
They  have  no  monopoly  of  teacherships,  and  they  have,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  supplied  only  3,331  of  the  7,247  teachers  now  employed 
under  the  Education  Board. 

The  creation  of  a higher  class  of  monitors  in  certain  cases, 
which  is  the  only  really  new  feature  in  the  Regulations  of 
November,  admits  of  an  equally  simple  explanation.  The  pay- 
ment of  monitors  has  hitherto  ceased  at  eighteen,  but  although 
at  that  age  they  become  eligible  for  teacherships,  they  rarely 
succeed  in  immediately  obtaining  them.  There  is  therefore 
considerable  danger  of  their  finding  other  occupation,  in  which 
case  the  whole  cost  of  their  prolonged  training  is  lost  to  the  public. 
The  Commissioners  hope  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  some  measure 
by  retaining  them  as  monitors  for  about  two  years  longer,  while, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  concession,  it  is  expressly 
restricted  to  the  combined  contingency  of  great  efficiency  in  the 
school,  and  great  merit  in  the  pupil.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rule 
to  limit  its  application  to  any  particular  class  of  school,  and  if  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  is  right  in  thinking  that  only  those  attached  to  Convents 
will  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  the  necessary  inference  seems  to  be  that 
these  schools  must  be  unusually  efficient,  and  the  pupils  in  them  un- 
usually intelligent — which  can  hardly  be  the  conclusion  that  the 
speaker  intended  to  be  drawn.  So  far  as  this  rule  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, the  charge  of  favouritism  falls  to  the  ground.  It  was  stated, 
however,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  that  the  practice  of  paying  Convent  schools  by  a capitation 
gi’ant  is  an  exception  in  their  favour  to  the  system  pui'sued  with 
all  other  schools.  That  the  practice  is  an  exception  we  admit ; 
whether  it  can  be  fairly  characterized  as  an  exception  in  their 
favour  will  be  best  seen  from  its  history.  In  the  first  instance,  aU 
the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Education  Board  were  paid  in 
this  way.  As  the  system  became  more  developed,  and  the  means 
of  testing  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  more  complete,  the 
capitation  grant  was  generally  superseded  by  a payment  propor- 
tioned to  the  class  obtained  in  the  examination  by  the  teacher  of  the 
assisted  school.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  extend  this  change 
to  the  Convent  schools,  in  which  the  nuns  were  the  teachers,  and 
in  these,  consequently,  the  old  system  was  retained.  The  practical 
result  of  this  unavoidable  distinction  is  that,  whereas  the  female 
teachers  in  the  highest  class  of  National  schools  now  receive 
18s.  lid.  for  each  child,  and  those  in  all  classes  taken  together 
1 2s._  6d.,  the  nuns,  many  of  whom  are  highly  educated  ladies,  stUl 
receive  only  4s.  6cl  It  will,  at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  the 


Commissioners  have  discovered  a truly  Irish  method  of  showing 
favour  to  Convent  schools.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
organization  of  tliese  institutions  which  conflicts  with  those 
fundamental  principles  so  often  appealed  to  in  the  course  of 
these  debates.  The  basis  of  the  National  system  was  the 
application  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  of  an 
education  which  should  embrace  the  largest  possible  number  of 
children  without  shocking  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudices  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  first  condition  made  it  necessary 
that  the  education  should  not  be  strictly  denominational ; 
the  second  that  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  religious. 
It  has  been  found  practicable  to  combine  these  two  requisites  by 
giving  free  scope  to  denominational  action  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  schools,  provided  the  patrons  will  undertake  to 
confine  their  religious  teaching  to  the  children  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. Subject  to  this  solitary  stipulation,  nothing  can  be  more 
flexible  than  the  National  system.  Where  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  proselytism,  the  precautions  against  it  are  allowed  to  slumber. 
In  schools  attended  only  by  Roman  Catholic  children  — and  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  these  necessaiily  form  the  majority-— 
no  restrictions  are  imposed.  The  school  is  for  the  time  a denomi- 
national one.  But  the  moment  a Protestant  child  enters  it,  he  finds 
his  religious  freedom  secured  by  an  array  of  rules  which  oblige  the 
managers  to  allow  him  to  absent  himself  from  religious  instruction, 
and  to  give  that  instruction  at  times  which  will  not  exclude  him 
from  the  secular  advantages  of  the  school.  In  this  manner  the 
system  aims  at  enlisting  in  its  support  the  educational  zeal  alike  of 
Roman  Catholic  orders,  Anglican  rectors,  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. The  Convent  schools  have  from  the  first  been  connected 
with,  and  worked  heartily  under,  the  Education  Commissioners. 
They  have  frankly  accepted  the  rules  by  which  proselytism  is 
forbidden.  They  give  instruction  to  40,000  children,  and  that  at 
a cost  to  the  State  of  only  half  what  it  pays  in  the  ordinary 
National  schools.  They  have  done  much  to  lessen  the  hostility 
which  so  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  unhappily 
shown  towards  the  National  system;  and  if  they  have  in  a 
measure  superseded  the  model  schools,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
had,  so  far  as  regards  united  education,  been  proved  to  be  for  the 
present  a conspicuous  failure.  It  is  these  useful  auxiliaries  which 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  would  have 
us  convert  into  implacable  foes. 


A CO-OPERATIVE  LAW  STORE. 

SOME  time  before  Christmas,  a meeting  of  the  Bar  was  held  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  consider  whether  the  system  of  reporting 
judicial  decisions  might  not  be  amended.  There  were  some  men 
of  eminence  in  the  profession  who  from  the  first  objected  to  so 
solemn  a mode  of  dealing  with  a matter  which  they  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Bar  to  approach  in  this  unusual  fashion ; 
but  though  the  result  does  seem  to  some  extent  to  justify  this 
view,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  at  the  time, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  practical  machinery  of  our  Courts  of 
more  importance,  or  which  more  urgently  requires  amendment, 
than  the  singular  system  of  reporting  which  has  to  answer  for  half 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  English  law.  The  Courts  of  Eng- 
land stand  alone  in  the  world  for  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
which  they  pay  to  reported  decisions ; and  while  this  principle 
continues  to  pervade  the  Bench,  the  authenticity  and  accessibility 
of  the  records  of  guiding  precedents  are  essential  conditions  of  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  The  Reports  are  law,  in  the 
same  sense  and  almost  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Statute 
Book  itself ; but  while  the  State  has  always  undertaken 
to  supply  the  profession  and  the  public  with  authentic 
copies  of  legislative  enactments,  it  has  never,  except  in  vei^'- 
early  times,  taken  the  least  care  to  provide  authentic  reports  of 
important  judgments;  and  it  remains  a settled  maxim,  tliat  no 
one  is  excused  for  ignorance  of  the  law  which  neither  he  nor  his 
advisers  may  have  any  sufficient  means  of  ascertaining.  The  duty 
which  the  authorities  have  neglected  has  been  performed  in 
thoroughly  English  fashion  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  results 
have  been  so  little  satisfactory  as  to  rouse  the  Bar  to  its  recent 
unwonted  effort  at  reform.  The  present  system  has  only  grown 
up  by  degrees,  but  it  has  now  arrived  at  the  point  or  almost  abso^ 
lute  free-trade  in  the  promulgation  of  what  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  decisions  of  the  Courts.,  The  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  irregularities  of  these  volunteer  publications  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  evils  with  which  the  system  is  chargeable.  The 
real  grievance  is  the  monstrous  redundancy  of  the  Reports.  Not 
only  is  every  case  printed  again  and  again  in  rival  publications,  at 
an  expense  which  of  com'se  falls  upon  the  consumer  of  these 
curious  products,  but  every  decision  worthy  of  preservation  as  a 
landmark  of  the  law  is  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  a mass  of 
reports  so  voluminous  as  to  baffle  the  keenest  industry,  and  for  the 
most  part  so  worthless  as  to  serve  no  conceivable  piu-pose  except 
to  embarrass  the  decision  of  future  cases.  Every  day  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  extract  any  legal  principle  from  the  enormous 
heap  of  dihris  from  under  which  it  has  to  be  picked  out ; and  if 
the  law  itself  is  to  be  presei'ved  and  amended,  the  first  condition  is  to 
save  it  from  being  smothered  by  the  hands  of  those  who  undertake 
to  present  it  in  an  accessible  shape.  Now  this  is  not  a small  subject, 
nor  one  in  any  way  unworthy  of  the  most  energetic  action  of  the  Bar, 
though  unluckily  there  is  a small  side  to  it.  The  redundancy  of  the 
Reports  is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  law,  but  it  is  also  a tax  upon 
the  pockets  of  its  professors,  and  the  objections  of  those  who  stood 
aloof  from  the  movement  were  probablj'  based  on  the  fear  that  an. 
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agitation  set  on  foot  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  lavir  might  dege- 
nerate into  a mere  pecuniary  speculation  for  the  benefit  ot  lawyers. 
In  spite  of  this  apprehension,  however,  the  December  meeting 
persevered,  and  appointed  a Committee  to  report  on  the  best 
method  of  amending  the  present  system. 

After  six  months  of  industrious  inquiry,  the  Committee  pre- 
sented themselves  last  week  before  a second  meeting  of  the  Bar, 
to  explain  what  they  had  discovered  and  what  they  proposed  to 
do.  It  would  not  he  fair  to  criticize  their  report  without  taking 
account  of  the  difficulties  vdth  which  they  had  to  contend.  They 
seem  to  have  fully  recognised  the  fact  that  the  great  evil  to  he 
combated  is  the  redundancy  and  multiplicity  of  existing  reports, 
and  the  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  matter  since  re- 
porting first  came  into  vogue  was  almost  enough  to  teach  them 
the  impracticability  of  any  solution,  except  that  of  Government 
intervention.  Half  a century  ago,  the  multitude  of  reports  now 
complained  of  was  unknown.  Each  judge  sanctioned  a single  set 
of  reports,  and,  in  one  instance,  when  an  interloper  persisted  in 
printing  his  notes  of  what  fell  from  the  Bench,  he  was  wor- 
ried, insulted,  and  almost  ruined  by  the  arbitrary  judge  whose 
wisdom  he  desired  to  promulgate.  This  off-hand  fashion  of 
limiting  the  growth  of  reports  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
present  day,  though  it  certainly  did  ward  off  the  mischief 
which  has  now  provoked  a section  of  the  Bar  into  united  action. 
The  first  serious  inroad  upon  the  old  arrangement  of  single 
authorised  reports  was  made  by  some  spirited  speculators  who 
issued  a complete  set  of  Deports  of  all  the  Courts,  at  a price  very 
much  below  that  previously  charged.  For  many  years  the  Lmo 
Journal  was  despised  and  unprosperous ; hut,  in  spite  of  a debt 
which  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  reached  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  proprietors  persevered,  and  at  length  established 
a circulation,  chiefly  among  country  solicitors,  almost  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  which  the  authorised  reporters  commanded  within 
the  Bar.  The  success  of  this  project,  which  ended  by  creating  a 
property  worth  several  thousands  a year,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  that  has  ensued.  One  publisher  after  another  started  his 
new  series  of  reports,  with  tempting  advertisements  to  attract 
purchasers  by  the  promise  of  cheapness,  accuracy,  and  speed. 
The  continual  growth  of  new  publications  of  the  kind  was  soon 
stimulated  by  a very  important  discovery.  The  Law  Journal 
had  been  started  with  a large  staff  of  reporters,  who,  though 
individually  badly  paid,  were  in  the  aggregate  a heavy  charge 
on  the  capital  of  a young  speculation ; hut  the  trade  were  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  the  Bar  contained  numbers  of  young 
and  energetic  men  with  nothing  to  do,  who  would  be  glad 
to  report  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  as  a means  of 
gaining  experience  in  their  profession  during  the  early  years 
when  they  were  waiting  for  clients  who  would  not  come. 
Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice  of  publishers  to  start  their 
reports  on  the  principle  of  engaging  a working  staff  whose  pay 
was  to  he  mainly,  and  sometimes  wholly,  prospective  and  con- 
tingent on  the  profits  of  the  speculation.  A number  of  reports 
came  into  existence  on  these  easy  terms,  until  at  the  present  time 
any  one  who  is  curious  to  ascertain  what  a judge  has  actually  said 
may,  if  he  pleases,  collate  no  fewer  than  six  different  versions. 
The  same  cause  which  has  given  us  so  many  repetitions  of  each 
case  has  led  to  the  reporting  of  a multitude  of  decisions  of 
which  a very  small  percentage  only  have  any  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  the  law.  Each  publisher  of  reports  vies  with  his 
rivals  in  giving  his  customers  the  largest  possible  number  of 
cases  for  their  money ; the  example  is  contagious,  and  the 
result  is  that,  in  place  of  a well-selected  collection  of  precedents, 
the  law  is  flooded  with  an  excessive  supply  of  cases  which 
the  Bar  reasonablj'  objects  either  to  read  or  pay  for.  This  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  free  trade ; and  the  same  causes  which 
have  brought  the  evil  to  its  present  height  are  still  in  operation 
to  aggravate  it  year  by  year,  by  producing  newer  and  yet  newer 
series  of  reports  cheaper  and  more  prolific  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  There  would  seem  to  he  nothing  in  this  at  all 
different  from  the  ordinary  working  of  free  competition,  and  it  may 
be  asked  why  the  Bar,  instead  of  gathering  together  in  public 
meeting  like  a helpless  fiock  of  sheep,  do  not  protect  themselves 
by  purchasing  only  the  best-selected  and  best-executed  series  of 
reports,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  die  out  for  want  of  encouragement. 
The  answer  to  this  obvious  question  is,  that  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  traffic  take  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  political 
economy.  We  have  already  said  that  the  labour  which  goes  to 
the  production  of  reports  can  he  obtained  for  nothing  by  any 
speculator  who  is  content  to  employ  inexperienced,  though  in 
many  cases  extremely  able,  men.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many 
exceptional  features.  The  maxim  that  a good  article  will  drive  a 
bad  one  out  of  the  market  has  in  this  case  no  application  what- 
ever, and  so  far  is  the  demand  from  creating  the  supply,  that  the 
rule  is  reversed,  and  the  supply  necessitates  the  demand.  When 
once  a set  of  reports  has  attained  any  sort  of  footing,  it  is  a neces- 
sity for  practising  barristers  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  its 
contents;  and  the  more  it  offends  against  the  rule  that  a choice 
selection  of  cases  only  should  be  printed,  the  more  dangerous  it 
becomes  for  the  advocate  to  be  ignorant  of  authorities  which  may 
at  any  time  be  cast  in  his  teeth  in  the  midst  of  an  argument. 
Thus,  instead  of  encouraging  judicious  selection,  the  working  of 
free  trade  is  to  stimulate  the  worst  evil  of  the  modem  system  of 
reporting,  and  year  after  year  publishers  pride  themselves  on  turn- 
ing out  reports  more  voluminous  than  have  ever  been  seen 
before. 

The  Bar  Committee  seem  very  soon  to  have  discovered  that 


there  was  only  one  possible  way  of  checking  this  evil — namely,  by 
the  establishment  of  a practical  monopoly.  In  terms,  of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  in  these  days  to  prohibit  the  publication  or 
even  the  citation  of  volunteer  reports  in  favour  of  a series  which 
happened  to  be  promoted  by  a Committee  of  the  Bar,  and  the  only 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  multiplicity  of  reports  was  to  esta- 
blish one  more  series  with  such  a command  of  the  market  as  to 
starve  all  others  out  of  existence.  The  danger  of  this  project  was 
that,  if  it  failed,  the  new  reports,  instead  of  swallowing  up  all  the 
others,  would  only  add  to  the  evil  by  flooding  the  profession 
with  seven  sets  of  reports  instead  of  six.  We  should  have 
Aaron’s  rod  and  the  magicians’  rods  into  the  bargain,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  law  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Besides  this, 
a monster  scheme  for  running  established  rivals  off  the  road  is 
always  a hazardous  and  costly  venture,  and  the  Committee  were 
by  no  means  prepared  to  ask  the  Bar  to  find  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  experiment. 

Although  on  profit  they  were  bent, 

They  had  a frugal  mind. 

What  they  proposed  was,  to  conduct  a speculation  involving  an 
outlay  of  from  io,oooZ.  to  20,ooof.  a year  through  the  agency  of 
a Corporation  with  limited  liability  and  no  capital.  This  Corpo- 
ration was  to  be  composed  of  members  elected  exclusively  by  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Serjeants’  Inn — or,  in  other 
words,  by  Queen’s  Counsel  and  Serjeants,  with  the  exception  of 
two  members  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  to  be  invited  to 
represent  the  Solicitors,  the  general  body  of  the  Bar  being  wholly 
disfranchised.  The  Council  so  constituted  was  to  engage  a staffj 
one  half  of  whose  pay  was  to  be  contingent  on  the  profits  of  the 
speculation,  and  the  rest  on  such  guarantee  as  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  from  some  printer  and  publisher,  who  would  kindly  find 
the  capital  to  work  the  concern  without  asking  to  share  the  profits. 
The  experience  of  the  trade-publishers  from  whose  practice  the 
idea  was  borrowed  proved  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  get  the 
work  done  (well  or  badly)  on  the  “ pay-when-we-can  ” principle, 
in  the  manner  proposed ; but  the  arrangement  seemed  as 
little  likely  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  reports  as  to 
save  the  scheme  from  ultimate  collapse.  Least  of  all  was 
there  any  probability  that  the  new  publication  would  establish 
itself  alone.  The  bait  of  cheapness  was  offered,  but  not 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  had  already  been  carried  by  more  enter- 
prising publishers.  The  prestige  of  a Bar  meeting  was  relied  on, 
and  would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  a certain  number  of  subscribers ; 
but  as  the  Bar  was  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  Solicitors — the 
largest  purchasers  of  cheap  reports — were  not  represented  there  at 
all,  it  was  a tolerable  certainty  that  the  proj  ect,  if  tried,  would  for 
a year  or  two  have  aggravated  instead  of  diminishing  the  evil,  and 
then  would  have  died  out  in  the  competition  with  publishers  who 
knew  their  business  better,  and  were  not  afraid  to  risk  their  own 
money  in  supporting  their  speculations.  In  the  shape  into  which 
the  Committee  threw  it,  the  whole  affair  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  Co-operative  Store  for  the  supply  of  cheap  reports  to  lawyers 
who  were  wdlling  to  join  it.  In  justice  to  the  Committee,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  about  a third  of  their  number  declined  to  sign 
the  report,  and  that  the  remainder  were  so  far  from  being  agreed 
on  the  subject  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  present  a sort  of  com- 
promise scheme,  without  the  reasons  which  were  supposed  to 
recommend  it,  or  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  meeting  which  was  summoned  to  the  obsequies  of  this 
unpromising  report  was  conducted  with  all  due  solemnity.  It 
was  presided  over  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  a word  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  body  of 
the  hall  was  filled  by  members  of  the  Bar,  while  the  Committee 
occupied  the  dais,  the  Queen’s  Coimsel  being  seated  on  a table, 
round  the  legs  of  which  clustered  the  Committeemen  of  the  Outer 
Bar.  The  scheme  was  formally  recommended  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  who  said  very  little  except  that  its  feasibility, 
about  which  the  Committee  had  differed,  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Bar ; and  it  was  seconded  by  a colleague  who 
doubted  the  financial  basis  of  the  project,  but  appeared  to  see  no 
harm  in  trying  it  as  an  experiment,  which,  if  it  failed,  could  not 
hurt  a Council  without  money  or  liability,  and  would  damage 
no  one  but  the  reporting  staff.  That  a scheme  so  con- 
trived and  so  fathered  should  have  been  postponed  till  after 
the  Long  Vacation  — which,  we  take  it,  will  be  sine  die — is 
about  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  the  credit 
of  the  Bar.  The  notion  of  vested  interests  in  existing  re- 
porters seems  to  us  a fallacy.  Reporters  are  made  for  the 
Bar,  not  the  Bar  for  the  Reporters;  and  if  it  were  not  a 
rather  delicate  thing  for  a great  monopoly  like  the  Bar  to 
denounce  a smaller  monopoly  within  it,  we  should  say  that  lawyers 
have  as  much  right  to  combine  in  a Co-operative  Society  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  reports  as  working  people  have  to  unite  in 
Co-operative  Stores  for  the  supply  of  cheap  grocery  or  bread.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  throw  a halo  of  glory  over  so  utilitarian  a project, 
and  the  really  original  idea  of  conducting  such  a specidation  with- 
out raising  a sixpence  of  capital  says  as  little  for  the  sagacity  as 
for  the  liberality  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bar.  If  the  inha- 
bitants of  Little  Pedlington,  suffering  under  bad  and  dear  bread, 
were  to  hold  a solemn  meeting,  with  the  great  gentry  on  a table 
and  the  small  gentry  under  it,  and  resolve  to  establish  a Co- 
operative Bakery  without  a farthing  of  capital,  their  prospects  of 
success  would  be  small.  If  they  then  addressed  the  bakers  of  the 
town  with  a request  that  they  would  close  their  shops  and  work 
for  the  Co-operative  Society  at  modest  salaries,  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  profits  which  might  not  be  muddled  away  by  a board  who 
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rislced  nothing  in  tlie  concern,  they  would  scarcely  expect  very 
cordial  assistance.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  society  promised  to 
arrange  with  their  miller  to  guarantee  half  the  bakers’  salaries  and 
supply  flour  upon  credit,  it  would  be  evident  enough  that  the 
mmer  who  found  the  money  would  be  the  master  of  the 
concern  — co-operative  gentry,  journeyman-bakers,  and  all.  _ Now 
this  is  preciselj’-,  without  any  exaggeration,  what  the  majority- 
report  of  the  Bar-Committee  suggested,  and  anything  less  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  law  or  the  dignity  of  the 
Bar  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  What  we  have  already  referred 
to  as  the  small  side  of  the  great  question  seems  unfortunately  to 
have  got  uppermost ; still,  even  the  failure  of  the  scheme  is  not 
without  its  value  as  a proof  that  no  feasible  project  can  be  de- 
vised for  pruning  the  redundancy  of  existing  reports,  except  the 
simple  plan  of  an  issue  by  the  same  authority  under  which  the 
Statute  Law  is  published.  If  t.he  Bar,  instead  of  trying  to  beat 
publishers  at  their  own  trade  without  running  the  risks  which 
publishers  run,  would  use  their  combined  influence  to  urge  the 
Government  to  perform  an  obvious  duty,  they  would  do  more  good 
than  even  if  they  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  price  of  the  law 
books  which  they  buy  to  what  some  cynics  say  is  their  trne  value 
— the  cost  of  the  paper  which  they  contain. 


THE  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  Horse  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  has  occurred  oppor- 
tunely for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen  as  to  the  quality  of  the  modern  English  race-horse. 
Whether  the  results  of  our  system  of  breeding  be  bad  or  good, 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  displayed  by  this  show,  which  included 
thoroughbred  horses,  as  well  as  specimens  of  all  those  humbler 
classes  which  are  supposed  to  be  improved  by  the  admixture, 
more  or  less  copious,  of  exalted  blood.  The  Hall  is  well  fitted  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  for  the  first  time  applied.  There 
is  ample  space  for  stabling,  and  the  oval  enclosure  in  the  centre 
affords  considerable  facility  for  displaying  the  horses’ action  before 
the  judges.  It  is  true  that  this  facility  would  be  far  greater  if 
the  show  were  held  in  an  open  space  like  Battersea  Park ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  convenience  to  spectators  in 
the  show  being  held  under  a roof.  The  situation  also,  at  Islington,  is 
far  more  accessible  for  the  most  numerous  classes  of  the  population 
than  Battersea.  The  proprietors  of  the  Agi-icultural  Hall  have 
afforded  by  this  show  harmless  amusement  to  a large  number  of 
people,  anS  they  have  enabled  owners,  while  professing  to  compete 
for  prizes,  to  offer  their  horses,  if  they  chose,  for  sale.  Perhaps,  also, 
they  have  promoted  other  and  more  important  objects. 

An  exhibition  of  thoroughbred  stallions  is  interesting  in  what 
may  be  called  an  historical,  as  well  as  in  a breeder’s,  point  of  view. 
It  is  pleasant  to  behold  these  heroes  of  former  years,  and  to  recall 
the  memory  of  their  exploits.  The  first  to  claim  attention  would  be 
Caractacus,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1 862.  He  looked  very  hand- 
some, and  was  exceedingly  sportive,  not  to  say  troublesome,  in  the 
enclosure.  His  colour  is  bay,  sprinkled  in  some  parts  with  the 
grey  hairs  which  have  often  marked  the  sons  of  Kingston.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  his  shape,  unless  by  saying 
that  he  is  a trifle  too  coblike ; but  if  you  want  to  breed  a colt  to 
win  the  Derby,  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  a Derby  winner 
for  his  sire.  But  the  prizes  in  this  class  are  given  to  thorough- 
bred stallions  “ best  calculated  to  get  horses  for  the  Turf,  the 
Chase,  or  the  Park  ; ” and  although  Caractacus  offers  unquestion- 
able testimonials  of  fitness  to  perform  the  first  part  of  this  task,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  there  may  be  in  the  show  other  animals 
better  qualified  than  he  is  to  perform  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  it.  However,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  some  prize 
must  be  given  to  Caractacus,  seeing  that  he  was  the  best 
example  which  the  show  afforded  of  the  highest  class  of  English 
horse.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  winning  the  Derby, 
Caractacus  was  put  into  training  for  the  St.  Leger,  and,  his  legs 
having  failed  under  the  work  he  had  to  do,  he  was  scratched 
about  a fortnight  before  the  race.  It  is  apparent  that  he  has 
broken  down  in  both  forelegs ; and  although  this  fact  will  not,  and 
probably  should  not,  influence  breeders  to  his  disfavour,  it  is  fair 
to  admit  that  such  cases  as  this  of  Caractacus,  who  broke  down 
after,  or  that  of  Dundee,  who  broke  down  in,  the  Derby,  seem  to 
go  some  way  towards  supporting  the  case  of  those  who  question 
the  soundness  of  the  modem  English  race-horse.  It  may  be  satis- 
factory to  be  told  that  here  is  a horse  who  would  have  been  very 
gi-eat  only  he  broke  down ; but  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
to  hear  of  actual,  instead  of  merelj'^  potential,  gi-eatness.  But,  what- 
ever inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  subsequent  break-down  of 
Caractacus,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  won  the  Derby  in  slashing 
style.  One  of  his  principal  competitors  in  the  show  was  Nut- 
bourne,  who  did  not  win  the  Der%,  but  broke  down  in  1 860,  as 
Dundee  did  next  year,  in  running  for  it.  Dimdee  himself  did  not 
appear,  bnt  the  Middle  Park  stud  was  represented  by  Amsterdam 
and  Horror,  of  whom  the  former  looked  as  handsome,  and  the 
latter  as  plain,  as  at  home.  Another  well-known  horse  was  New- 
castle, winner,  among  other  races,  of  the  Doncaster  Cup  in  1859. 
He  was  about  the  best-looking  of  the  lot.  A famous,  or  at  least 
notoiious,  name  was  that  of  Old  Calabar,  who,  after  being  heavily 
backed  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Derby  in  1862, 
went  amiss  about  a week  before  the  former  race,  and  never  did 
any  good  on  the  Turf  afterwards.  He  was  looked  for  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  but  nothing  answering  to  his  number  in  the 
catalogue  could  be  found,  and  it  turned  out  that,  not  being  in  suf- 


ficiently good  condition,  he  had  not  been  sent.  _ The  judges  did 
not  linger  long  over  the  pretensions  of  The  Hadji,  although  he  ran 
second  for  the  Derby,  and  has  good  looks^  to  support  his  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Naylor,  who  owns  The  Hadji,  might,  if  he  pleased, 
secure  the  first  prize  at  any  horse-.show  hy  sending  Stockwell. 
After  all  the  class  had  been  exhibited  in  the  enclosure,  and  taken 
hack  to  their  stalls,  the  judges  recalled  ^ select  few  among  whom 
they  considered  that  their  ultimate  choice  must  lie.  The_  horses 
thus  recalled  were  Caractacus  and  Nutbourne;  also  a big  and 
strong  horse  of  Lord  Stamford’s  called  Citadel,  who  was  talked 
about  as  a three-year-old  in  1862,  but  cut  a very  poor  figui’e 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public ; also  Neville,  who  is  be^inniiig  to 
acquire  considerable  reputation  by  his  stock ; and,  lastly.  The  Czar, 
concerning  whom  the  most  important  fact  was  that  he  had  been 
hunted  for  six  seasons.  This  horse  was  doubtless  selected  for  his 
supposed  suitability  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Chase  and  the 
Park,  and  as  being  almost  exactly  what  Caractacus  was  not. 
The  other  selected  horses  were  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes.  Ultimately  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
Citadel,  probably  because  they  considered  him  to  display 
all  the  desired  qualities,  although  he  was  not  eminent 
for  any  one  of  them.  The  second  prize  went  to  Nutbourne, 
and  the  third  to  Caractacus.  The  judges  also  recalled 
for  second  inspection  Newcastle  and  Amsterdam,  and  these  two 
horses,  as  well  as  Neville  and  The  Czar,  were  commended  as  “spe- 
cially valuable  for  getting  hunters,  hacks,  or  troopers.”  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  award  of  the  first  prize  to  Citadel  gave  general 
satisfaction;  and  there  was  one  horse.  Carbineer,  whose  utter 
failure  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judges  seems  inexplicable. 
Carbineer’s  performances  on  the  Turf  have  been  such  as  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  sort  of  sire  that  breeders  want.  At  Ascot  for 
the  Gold  Vase,  in  1 862,  he  beat  Asteroid,  and  ran  Tim  Whiffler 
to  a head.  His  looks  last  year  when  stripped  for  the  Cup  race  at 
York,  in  which  he  was  beaten  by  Macaroni,  were  naagnificent,  and 
it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  fallen  oft  since  that  time.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  beforehand  that  Carbineer  was  just  what  the 
judges  of  this  class  of  horse  ought  to  commend,  but  the  judges  did 
not  think  so.  Another  horse  of  considerable  apparent  merit  was 
Loup-Garou.  He  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  his  own  progeny  in 
training,  so  that  his  value  as  a stud-horse  should  be  something 
more  than  matter  of  opinion.  It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of 
the  sire  of  Fairwater,  one  of  the  very  best  mares  in  training,  is 
matter  of  fact.  Loup-Garou  is  very  handsome,  with  a deep  girth, 
a short  neck,  and  a fine  head.  Judex  has  the  small  ugly  lob-cars 
which  mark  the  grandson  of  Melbourne.  Baron  liothschild’s 
King  of  Diamonds  was  well  known  as  a very  fast  horse  over  a mile, 
and  he  won  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster  in  1859 — a per- 
formance which  usually  indicates  first-class  form.  He  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  only  fault  visible  in  him  is  that  his  forelegs  are 
not  well  set  on.  The  judges,  of  course,  go  by  looks  and  not  by 
history,  but  it  is  allowable  to  refer  to  performances  by  way  of  test 
of  the  soundness  of  their  judgments. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  complainants  against  the 
existing  system  of  horse-breeding  have  to  say  upon  the  results 
visible  at  this  show.  Was  there  any  manifest  deficiency  of  sound- 
ness and  stoutness  in  the  classes  of  hacks  and  hunters  ? Was  there 
any  great  and  unquestionable  excellence  in  the  Arabs,  Barbs,  and 
other  Oriental  horses  which  should  cause  it  to  be  believed  that 
what  is  wrong  in  the  English  breed  might  be  corrected  by  re- 
sorting to  a breed  which  subsists  under  more  natural  conditions  ? 
One  observation  immediately  occurs  — namely,  that  if  you  want 
Eastern  sires,  here  they  are.  If  the  English  breeder  thinks  a cross  of 
fresh  Arab  or  Barb  blood  desirable,  he  can  have  it.  There  is  always 
danger  of  judging  the  productions  of  one’s  own  conntry  with  a 
partial  eye,  and  therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  too  positively 
when  we  say  that  the  classes  of  hacks  and  hunters  in  this  show 
appeared  to  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  class  of 
Oriental  horses  did  not  appear  to  promise  to  effect  much  improve- 
ment. If  our  race-horses  are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  it  seems  probable  that  the  stamp  of  horse  which 
some  persons  suppose  to  be  lost  has  been  preserved,  and 
exists  abundantly,  in  our  hunting-fields.  You  may  see  in 
a single  stable  a dozen  or  twenty  hunters,  all  thorough- 
bred, and  all  up  to  16  stone.  Does  anybody  seriously  believe 
that  horses  of  this  stamp  were  bred  in  anything  like  the  same 
quantity  a century  ago  ? And  ii  the  hnnters  are  good,  it  follows 
that  the  race-horses,  from  which  they  derive  their  quality,  cannot 
be  bad.  There  is  perhaps  an  undue  tendency  to  value  size  in 
hunters.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  of  hunters  up  to  1 4 stone 
was  given  to  Beechwood,  who  stands  16^  hands,  and  shows,  as  we 
should  say,  more  size  than  quality.  He  is  a bay  horse,  clear  of 
white,  with  a big  wise-looking  head,  hocks  slightly  capped,  and  legs 
which  have  done  a deal  of  work.  The  taker  of  the  second  prize 
in  this  class.  Overplus,  showed  more  quality,  and  was  big  enough 
for  anything.  This  horse,  we  believe,  is  not  quite  thoroughbred, 
- although  he  looks  it.  His  sire.  Augur,  won  the  Champagne  Stakes 
at  Doncaster  in  1 85 1 . In  the  class  of  5 -year-old  hunters,  not  re- 
stricted to  any  weight,  the  first-prize  horse  was  very  pretty,  but 
light.  The  second  horse  was  good  all  over,  long  and  level,  and 
might  have  taken  a prize  as  a cob.  A horse  called  The  Cid,  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  as  “ celebrated  for  getting  hacks,  &c.,” 
must  be  a very  remarkable  horse  indeed  if,  at  six  years  old,  he  has 
managed  to  become  celebrated  in  this  way.  We  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  show  would  have  been  much  improved  by  the 
presence  of  some  brood  mares  of  high  character,  and  the  season 
must  be  now  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  of  their  being 
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exhibited.  In  comparison  with  such  a class,  the  classes  of  ponies, 
although  many  of  them  were  pretty  and  had  good  action,  would 
have  been  uninteresting'. 

Everybody  admired  the  pair  of  black  carriage-horses,  brothers,, 
exhibited  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  a pair  of  bays  near 
them  exhibited  by  Mr.  East.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort  also  ex- 
hibited a Barb  stallion,  Mazagan,  which  ran  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup  last  year,  and  was  beaten  so  far  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
van,  although  taking  between  3 st.  and  4 st.  allowance  from  the 
English  horses.  This  is  a light  narrow  horse,  pretty  and  good- 
tempered.  In  the  same  class  was  Opal,  an  Arab  of  pure  Nidjed 
breed.  We  should  call  him  a pretty  pony.  He  had  a beau- 
tiful head,  a clean  jowl,  a silver  grey  coat,  and  a black  muzzle. 
This  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  to  be,  like  the  black  palate  in  dogs, 
a sign  of  quality.  The  beauty  of  this  class  of  horses  depends 
a good  deal,  we  should  say,  on  the  silver  grey  colour  which  is 
common  among  them,  and  on  their  long  tails.  But  for  these 
peculiarities  they  would  not  strike  the  uninstructed  eye,  and  it 
would  need  a judge  of  horseflesh  to  see  their  points.  Our  opinion 
of  the  whole  class  was,  that  they  could  not  compete  with  English 
horses,  and  that  this  was  so  plain  on  looking  at  them  that  no  care- 
ful observer  could  help  seeing  it.  But  we  say  again,  if  good  is  to 
be  got  from  the  East,  let  us  not  reject  it.  If,  however,  it  had  been 
feared  by  anybody  that  sound  useful  horses  were  becoming  scarce 
in  England,  a visit  to  this  show  ought  to  have  had  a reassuring 
influence. 


THE  NEWMARKET  JULY  MEETING. 

The  Newmarket  July  Meeting  is  not  a very  interesting  afiair, 
and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  disregarded.  There  has  been  of 
late  more  than  one  meeting  at  which  the  day  was  not  long 
enough  for  the  sport,  but  at  Newmarket  this  week  the  racing  has 
been  small  in  quantity,  while,  with  the  exception  qf  the  two 
principal  two-year-old  contests,  it  has  been  extremely  poor  in 
quality.  However,  as  racing  is  now  managed,  the  events  next  in 
interest  to  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  are  the  races  which  lead  up 
to  them.  The  proceedings  of  this  week  will  probably  be  canvassed 
throughout  next  winter  with  the  same  diligence  as  was  bestowed 
upon  the  record  of  Scottish  Chiefs  performances  in  the  corre- 
sponding races  of  last  year.  Scottish  Chief  was  beaten  by  Cam- 
buscan  for  the  July  Stakes,  and  he  won  the  Chesterfield  Stakes, 
for  which  Cambuscan  did  not  run.  The  question  of  the  com- 
parative merit  of  these  two  horses  was  debated  during  many 
mouths,  but,  in  spite  of  Cambuscan’s  victory,  Scottish  Chief  was 
tlie  greater  favourite  until  the  Derby  Day  came  near,  when  Cam- 
buscan achieved  a triumph  at  Tattersall’s,  which  was  followed  by 
a defeat  apparently  final  and  irrevocable  at  Epsom.  In  1862 
the  favourite  for  the  July  Stakes  was  Blue  Mantle,  who,  like 
Scottish  Chief  in  1863,  and  Liddington  this  year,  came  to 
Newmarket  with  a high  reputation  gained  at  Ascot.  Blue 
Mantle  was  defeated  by  Saccharometer,  but  in  this  case  the 
winner  of  the  J uly  Stakes  was  not  destined  to  attain  to  any  con- 
siderable subsequent  distinction.  A good  deal  of  running  by  both 
horses  seemed  to  prove  that  Blue  Mantle  was  better  than 
Saccharometer,  if  only  he  could  be  got  to  try.  But,  if  neither  of 
these  horses  was  really  very  good,  they  were  as  much  talked  about 
for  months  after  their  meeting  as  if  they  had  been.  And,  there- 
fore, the  experience  of  1862,  as  well  as  of  last  year,  proved  that 
the  Newmarket  July  Meeting  could  not  safely  be  neglected  by  any 
person  who  desired  to  collect  materials  for  forming  a judgment  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  next  year’s  Derby. 

Liddington  ran  twice,  and  won  both  times,  at  Ascot.  The 
Duke  ran  at  Stockbridge,  and  won.  It  happened  that  the  same 
horse.  Wild  Boy,  ran  second  to  them  both.  Upon  these  facts  it 
seemed  fair  to  infer  that  there  could  not  be  much  difference  between 
them.  The  Duke  had  the  highest  possible  character  for  his  per- 
formances on  his  own  training-ground,  and  Liddington’s  private 
reputation  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Merry’s  followers  were  in- 
satiable in  backing  him  for  the  Derby.  There  was  hardly 
ia  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  as  regarded  what  they 
jhad  done  in  public,  or  what  they  were  reported  to  have 
done  at  home ; and  if  Liddington  were  as  good  as  his  most 
sanguine  friends  believed,  and  The  Duke  were  nearly  as  good  as 
Liddington,  it  certainly  would  be  a treat  to  see  them  meet. 
Perhaps,  however,  both  horses  have  been  overrated,  and  it  may 
*be  necessary  to  look  further  for  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  It 
appears  to  be  agreed  by  all  witnesses  of  the  race  that  The  Duke 
had  the  best  of  it  throughout,  and  that  Liddington’s  winning 
was  a piece  of  simple  luck.  The  Duke  was  left  wholly  to  him- 
self, and  his  jockey  seemed  to  ride  as  if  he  did  not  know  where 
the  winning-post  was.  That  such  a prize  should  have  been 
thrown  away  by  carelessness  or  ignorance  when  all  the  best 
jockeys  in  England  were  disengaged,  must  be  a mortifying  re- 
flection for  The  Duke’s  owner ; but  he  may  derive  comfort  from 
the  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  opinion  as  to  the  superio- 
rity of  the  losing  horse.  Although  these  demonstrations  were 
pretty  general,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  staunch  adherents  of  Mr.  Merry’s  stable,  who  would  doubtless 
have  stuck  to  their  colours  for  the  Derby  even  if  Liddington  had 
been  beaten  for  the  July  Stakes,  and  are  not  likely  to  abandon 
them  when  he  has  gained  a victory,  however  questionable.  We 
shall,  doubtless,  hear  a good  deal  of  both  these  horses  in  connexion 
with  next  year’s  Derby,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  two- 
year-olds  to  show  themselves.  A veteran  of  the  Turf  was  heard 
saying,  on  the  journey  down  to  Newmarket,  “ The  Derby  takes  a 


deal  of  winning.  I’ve  been  trying  all  my  life,  and  never  could 
quite  hit  it.”  The  truth  of  the  former  part  of  this  saying  may 
possibly  have  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  owners  of  The  Duke  and 
Liddington.  Besides  some  dangerous  English  competitors  of  these 
horses,  the  French  stables  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  show  us  what 
they  can  do  towards  winning  the  next  Derby.  The  Duke  of  Morny’s 
colt  Lelio,  who  ran  quite  unprepared  and  without  shoes  for  the 
July  Stakes,  is  a splendid  animal,  and  seldom  has  a two-year-old 
been  seen  that  filled  the  eye  better.  There  were  only  five  stai-ters 
for  the  July  Stakes,  and  a finer  lot  has  not  often  been  brought 
together.  Taking  them  by  looks,  the  French  colt  would  be  about 
the  best  of  them,  but  he  was  too  fat  to  show  what  he  really  is. 
He  is  by  West  Australian,  and  promises  to  support  his  father’s 
fame.  He  is  engaged  in  the  St.  Leger  of  next  year,  but  not  in  the 
Derby.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  splendid  condition  of 
Liddington,  who  had  all  that  bloom  which  Mr.  Merry’s  trainer 
Imows  so  well  how  to  put  upon  his  horses.  Liddington  was  drawn 
finer  than  at  Ascot.  'The  Duke  was  also  in  fine  condition.  He  is 
rather  a bigger  horse  than  Liddington,  and  is  also  handsomer. 
Liddington  is  undeniably  coarse-looking  for  an  Orlando.  There 
was  no  fault  whatever  in  the  action  of  either  of  them,  and  the  most 
acute  observer  could  not  have  named  the  winner  irom  watching 
the  preliminary  canters. 

There  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  of  business  doing  quietly  on  the 
Derby.  Hardly  a bet  was  laid  upon  the  Goodwood  Cup  or  the 
St.  Leger.  The  only  new  fact  that  has  occm’red  in  connexion 
with  the  last-named  race  is  that  Lord  Glasgow  has  removed 
General  Peel  and  two  other  horses  irom  T.  Dawson’s  care  at 
Middleham,  to  Malton,  where  they  have  been  placed  in  John 
Scott’s  stable.  Thus  the  veteran  trainer  will  have  one  more  good 
chance  of  winning  the  St.  Leger.  Lord  Glasgow  removed  his 
horses  from  Malton  two  years  ago,  in  hopes  probably  of  a 
change  of  luck,  and  it  seems  that  he  has  now  removed  them  back 
again  for  the  same  reason.  It  must  be  very  disappointing,  after 
many  previous  failures,  to  bring  out  so  fine  a horse  as  General 
Peel  and  just  to  miss  the  Derby  with  him.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  difference  either  in  traming  or  riding  would 
have  affected  the  result. 

The  opinion  that  the  July  Stakes  were  thrown  away  for  want 
of  proper  riding  was  so  universally  entertained  that  it  can  hardly 
have  been  mistaken.  But  after  what  occurred  on  Thm’sday  it 
seems  possible  that  The  Duke’s  jockey  was  not  to  blame.  Every- 
body saw  that  The  Duke  did  not  gallop,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  could  not  gallop,  while  there  can  be  no  question  that  Liddington 
owed  his  victory  to  the  gameness  with  which  he  struggled  on 
when  to  all  appearance  his  opponent  only  needed  to  try  in  order 
to  win  the  race.  The  July  Stakes  course  is  rather  better 
than  5^  furlongs.  The  Chesterfield  Stakes  course  is  just  under 
half  a mile.  The  whole  interest  of  Thursday’s  running  lay  in  the 
second  meeting  of  Liddington  and  The  Duke.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  this  time,  Eordham  rode  The  Duke.  The  odds 
were  5 to  4 on  him,  showing  how  strong  was  the  belief  that  he 
could  have  won  on  Tuesday  if  he  or  his  jockey  had  known  how  to 
win.  The  start  was  delayed  some  time,  owing  partly  to  the 
fractiousness  of  the  favourite;  but  when  they  got  away  it 
was  seen  that  Liddington  was  as  much  superior  to  The  Duke 
in  this  race  as  The  Duke  had  been  thought  to  be  to  Liddington 
in  the  former  race.  The  Duke  did  not  seem  to  run  kindly,  and  at 
any  rate  he  never  had  a chance,  being  beaten  easily  by  three 
lengths.  If  Mr.  Merry’s  horse  had  won  the  July  Stakes  in  the  style 
in  which  he  won  the  Chesterfield,  it  would  have  been  undeniably 
a great  performance,  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  much  con- 
sideration as  a candidate  for  next  year’s  Derby.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Scottish  Chief  won  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  last 
year,  and  he  did  not  win  the  Derby ; and  Saccharometer  won  both 
July  and  Chesterfield  the  yesu*  before,  and  he  did  not  come  at  all 
near  the  Derby.  There  is  plenty  more  two-year-old  racing  yet  to- 
come,  particularly  at  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  and  Newmarket,  and 
The  Duke  is  entitled  to  another  trial  before  his  friends  lay 
aside  the  hopes  they  have  formed  respecting  him.  The  experience- 
of  recent  years  teaches  us  to  expect  that  the  French  have  got 
somewhere  a two-year-old  which  may  prove  capable  of  confound- 
ing the  idea's  of  early  backers  of  Derby  horses.  However,  it  will  take 
a good  deal  to  shake  public  confidence  in  Liddington,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  pluck  he  showed  on  Tuesday  is  almost  as  strong 
a recommendation  as  the  speed  he  exhibited  on  Thursday. 

The  July  Meeting  at  Newmarket  resembles  those  meetings  of 
old  days  to  which  attention  has  lately  been  directed,  both  in  the 
smallness  and  select  character  of  the  company,  and  in  the  moderate 
quantity  of  sport  which  is  thought  sufficient  to  occupy  an  afternoon. 
But  admirers  of  four-mile  heats  between  mature  horses  ■wiU 
mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  an  age  which  considers  a spin  over 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a mile,  by  two-year-olds,  as  a great  event. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  supposed  exploits  of  Childers 
in  the  last  century,  over  the  Round  and  Beacon  Courses,  have 
lately  been  reproduced,  with  the  addition  that  Childers  was  16 
hands  high.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  his  speed,  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Childers  had  the  height  alleged  f Is  it 
not  possible  that  inaccuracy  pervades  the  whole  story  ? 


BRITISH  INSTITUTION.— OLD  MASTERS. 

A CHOICE  of  pictures,  very  pleasant  and  interesting  in  its 
way,  has  been  made  this  year  by  the  Directors.  Figure- 
subjects,  especially  those  of  the  religious  period  of  art,  are  com- 
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paratively  rare,  and,  excepting  Correggio,  none  of  the  first-rate 
names  of  the  early  time  appear  in  the  catalogue.  Even  the 
first  age  of  portraiture  is  scantily  represented.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  which  we  might  call  the  second — beginning  with  Rubens  and 
closing  with  Reynolds — may  bo  studied  in  a largo  number  of 
works,  admirable  in  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  interesting  from 
their  subjects,  the  great  Velasquez  putting  in  no  less  than  four 
masterpieces,  llobbima,  though  not  with  equal  claims  to  rank 
in  art,  takes  similar  precedence  amongst  the  landscapists ; and  his 
brethren  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  especially  Both,  Ruysdael,  and 
Vandevelde,  are  seen  on  every  wall  of  the  two  rooms  devoted  to 
that  somewhat  miscellaneous  army  which — including  abilities  so 
widely  apart  as  the  glorious  poetiy  of  Titian  and  the  soulless 
mechanism  of  Canaletto — marches  under  the  sonorous  title  of 
‘'Ancient  Masters.”  Endless  city-scenes  by  the  last-named 
attest  the  rapidity  with  which  that  first  manufacturer  of  tourists’ 
memorials  turned  out  his  clever  wares.  And  a few  English  land- 
scapes are  found  in  the  British  room,  amongst  which  the  force 
and  poetry  of  Crome  give  him  the  place  that,  by  his  famous 
“ Mill,”  Rembrandt  here  takes  amongst  the  veterans. 

The  character  of  this  Exhibition  varies  year  by  year, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  display  represents  rather  the 
taste  of  those  whose  views  of  art  were  formed  thirty  years  ago  than 
that  of  the  3'ounger  generation.  We  are  not  likely  to  undervalue 
the  new  lights  which  lead  us  to  the  quattrocentisti  or  to  the  Venetian 
school  at  the  one  end,  and  to  Turner  or  Mulready  at  the  other, 
ratlier  than  to  the  landscapists  or  Academical  painters  who  lie 
between.  Yet  much  of  what  is  thought  by  believers  an  enlarged 
iind  deeper  view  of  art  will  itself,  perhaps,  seem  narrow  and  even 
heretical  to  the  next  generation.  At  any  rate,  the  respectable  style 
of  judgment  which  is  refiected  on  the  walls  of  the  Institution  has 
some  elements  neglected  by  the  latest  phase  of  taste  ; and  we  are 
much  pleased  to  see  so  perfect  a realization  of  the  older  idea, 
before  Vandevelde  ceases  to  be  quoted  as  the  master  par 
excelletice  of  sea-effects,  and  the  artificial  pastoral  of  Berghem  is 
ranked  with  the  mannerisms  of  Vernet,  Vanloo,  or  Boucher.  These 
men,  as  we  learn  from  Diderot’s  Salmis — that  amusing  series  of 
flies  in  amber — were  the  great  artists  of  an  age  when  a first-rate 
Euyp,  if  it  could  find  a purchaser,  might  sell  for  fifteen  shillings. 
Our  children  will  possibly  see  some  of  their  grandfathers’  most 
highly  prized  treasures  appraised  at  sums  not  far  from  the  lower 
figure ; for  so  “ the  whirligig  of  Time,”  in  art,  as  in  politics  or  in 
poetry,  “brings  about  his  revenges.” 

Having  thus  tried  to  sketch  the  general  quality  of  this  agree- 
able Exhibition,  we  may  dwell  at  a little  greater  length  on  the 
best  or  the  most  typical  pieces  shown.  The  early  school  of 
Christian  or  religious  art  is  seen  here  in  two  of  the . latest  and 
most  tender  of  its  professors — Luini  and  Correg'gio.  But  the 
“Baptism  of  Christ,”  assigned  to  the  former,  although  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  expression  it  may  vindicate  its  right  to  the 
honoured  name  of  the  main  Tepresentative  of  the  Milanese  school, 
is  too  mannered  in  the  disposition  of  the  lines,  and  too  feeble  in 
the  drawing  (especially  of  the  lower  limbs)  to  do  justice  to  the 
-exquisite  Luini  in  his  maturity.  The  Correggio  which  is,  we 
presume,  exhibited  as  a replica  of  the  central  portion  of  the  great 
icture  at  Parma,  “Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine”  (47), 
as  much  of  his  peculiar  grace,  in  which  a certain  afiectation  is  so 
singidarly  blended  with  delightful  naivete.  But  we  seem  to  trace 
the  artist  in  his  unalloyed  purity  more  clearly  in  Mr.  Fairholme’s 
other  picture,  the  “Agony  in  the  Garden”  (37).  Here  also  we 
have  a new  design  by  the  great  master  of  mysterious  gradation 
and  passionate  sentiment ; and  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare 
this  presentment  of  the  scene  (one-  which  may  naturally  have 
commended  itself  to  the  feelings  of  Correggio)  with  that  more 
celebrated,  yet  hardly  more  beautiful,  Apsley  House  picture  by 
which  the  artist  is  better  known.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
significance  of  the  figures  that  are  here  dimly  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, on  which,  without  better  opportimities  of  examining  the 
work,  we  cannot  hazard  a conjecture. 

The  career  of  religious  art  downwards  is  marked  by  the 
facde  combination  from  earlier  works  by  C.  Maratti  (38),  the 
Academical  elaboration  of  L.  Caracci  (86),  the  empty  elegance  of 
Sassoferrato  (43),  and  the  sentimentMism  of  Carlo  Dolce  (52  and 
61).  What  maybe  called  the  picturesque  style,  which  began 
with  Tintoret  (as  in  his  “Flight  into  Egypt”),  is  here  traceable 
through  the  “ Magdalene  ” 01  Guercino  (33),  the  “ St.  Rosa  ” of 
Murillo  (11 5),  the  “Emmaus”  of  Caravaggio  (79),  and  Salvator 
Rosa’s  “ Jacob’s  Dream  (55).  The  last  is  one  of  those  pictures 
which  explain,  more  than  most  works  by  him,  the  painter’s  tradi- 
tional rank  in  art : — 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereoii  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Fadan-Aram,  in  the  Field  of  Luz, 

Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  skj-. 

And  waking  cried.  This  is  the  gate  of  Heaven . 

Milton’s  magnificent  picture  in  words  would  probably,  in  his  idea, 
have  required  a Tintoret  to  paint  it.  Here,  however,  the  wild 
landscape  is  in  harmony  with  the  brilliantly-sketched  angel-youths, 
in  whose  figures  the  naturalism  of  Salvator  is  pleasingly  exhi- 
bited. He  has  followed  that  tradition  of  early  art  Sy  which 
Jacob’s  face  is  turned  away  from  the  vision  beheld  with  the 
inner  eye  of  the  sleeper. 

The  list  of  portraits  begins  with  a beautiful  youth,  of  that 
tender  but  enthusiastic  expression  frequent  in  the  Milanese  school 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  His  light  hair,  cut 
straight  above  the  forehead,  hangs  in  free  locks  below  a close- 


fitting velvet  cap.  The  features  (from  which,  as  in  so  many  of 
Leonardo’s  paintings,  the  warm  tints  have  flown)  are  admirably 
modelled.  Some  hardness  in  the  handling  of  the  dress  and  hair 
brings  this  picture  into  close  analogy  with  a profile  by  Leonardo 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  and  even  without  the  inscribed 
date,  1494,  would  point  to  the  manner  of  the  school  of  V'eroccluo. 
A figure  of  Henry  VIII.  shows  a misshapen  head,  with  features 
almost  unnaturally  small  (an  effect  due  partly  to  the  want  of 
modelling  in  the  face),  crowning  an  elaborately  embroidered  robe. 
If  this  picture  could  make  out  its  title  to  be  by  the  great  and  faithful 
Holbein,  it  would  alone  furnish  a formidable  argument  against  Mr. 
Fronde.  It  has,  however,  we  think,  many  indications  of  a native 
(and  unskilful)  origin.  Near  it,  but  too  high  for  the  spectator’s 
comfort,  hangs  an  intensely  thoughtful  and  concentrated  head  by 
Titian — “Father  Paul,”  the  too  uncompromising  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A finely-coloured  and  stately  Cardinal,  by 
Guido,  makes  one  regret  that  he  did  not  oftener  prefer  life  to 
mythology.  This  has,  perhaps,  rather  too  conscious  an  air  of 
portrayal — an  effect  which  only  the  strong  and  sublime  simplicity 
of  painters  like  Titian  or  Velasquez,  or  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, through  their  pervading  poetry  of  conception,  can  escape. 
It  is  not  absent  from  the  beautifully-coloured  head  of  Lord  Straf- 
ford, or  from  the  triple  portrait  of  his  master,  which  here  bears 
the  name  of  Vandyke  (77).  The  Strafford,  with  which  we  may 
mention  the  “ Endymiou  Porter  ” (49),  is,  however,  a splendid 
specimen  of  that  earliest  of  Royal  Academicians,  as  on  many 
accounts  we  might  name  him.  “Thorough”  as  the  general  air  of 
the  figm-e  is,  it  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  uncertain  and  sensi- 
tive expression  of  the  mouth  (in  which,  with  the  chin,  we  seem 
to  see  something  still  of  the  Puritanism  of  Wentworth)  may 
be  the  vestige  of  the  earlier  self  still  clinging  to  the  mighty- 
apostate. 

A beautifully-finished  Lady  by  Cuyp  (40),  a noble  group  of 
figures  returning  from  fowling  by  the  same  always  attractive 
master  (more  warmly  coloured),  “ A Burgomaster  ” (Vander 
Heist),  and  a Lady  by  Zoffany  (i  28),  deserve  notice  before  we 
pass  to  the  great  Spaniard  who  makes  this  Exhibition  me- 
morable. Of  the  two  so-called  portraits  of  Philip  IV.  by 
Velasquez  (for  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  both  names  in  regard  to  No.  1),  everyone  will 
prefer  the  standing  figure,  although  the  King  on  horseback  is 
vigorously  handled,  and,  before  the  over-darkening  of  the  sky, 
must  have  been  a gorgeous  piece  of  colour.  Philip  is  accompanied 
by  his  charming  and  lively-looking  Queen,  Elizabeth,  in  whose 
features  we  trace  a healthiness  of  nature  for  want  of  which  the 
blood  of  “ Castile,  Arragon,  and  the  Indies  ” wasted  away  in 
shameful  imbecility.  Beyond  her  stands  the  ugly,  yet  sensible 
and  not  unanriable,  Olivarez,  long  Prime  Minister  to  the  sullen 
King.  These  three  portraits — of  which  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  in  easy  power,  fidness  of  life,  and  indescribable  mastery 
over  colour,  they  are  what  Velasquez  only,  of  all  the  sons  of  Van 
Eyck,  could  produce — give  us  one  complete  aspect  of  the  splendid 
though  decaying  Court  of  Imperial  Spain,  the  most  striking  and 
the  most  loathsome  spectacle  of  post-mediteval  Christendom.  But 
the  representation  would  be  imperfect  without  the  domestic  side 
of  the  palace.  This — with  its  little  Princess  playing  court  with 
her  young  maids  of  honour,  and  surrounded  by  her  dwarfs — we  have 
in  that  fine  repetition  of  the  reputed  master-piece  of  the  painter. 
Las  Metiirias,  which  Mr.  Bankes,  completing  the  liberal  kindness 
of  Mr.  Huth,  has  sent  from  the  country.  The  pedigree  was  given 
by  Mr.  Bankes  the  other  day  in  the  Times ; and,  if  tradition  may 
be  trusted  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  would  be  the  original 
sketch  for  the  Madrid  picture,  and  the  actual  canvas  on  which  the 
symbol  of  knighthood  was  bestowed  by  the  admiring  Philip.  We 
can,  at  any  rate,  assure  ourselves  that  his  admiration  was  well  de- 
served, and  may  even  doubt  whether  many  of  the  “ decorated  ” 
courtiers  of  his  reign  won  the  Cross  of  St.  James  by  achievements 
half  as  meritorious.  The  Escurial  picture,  though  on*  a larger 
scale,  is  hardly  more  finished  than  this,  which,  for  an  almost 
audacious  simplicity  of  idea  and  magnificent  bravura  of  execution, 
maj’’,  we  think,  be  placed  among  the  really  great  things  of  art. 

The  force  and  truth  of  tone  in  Velasquez  are  enough  to  over- 
power almost  everything  that  comes  near  him ; he  makes  great 
havoc  in  a gallery.  His  brother  in  painting,  however,  sustains 
his  credit  well  in  the  peasant  girls  looking  from  a casement,  the 
most  striking  piece  of  common  life  we  know  by  Murillo.  There 
is  an  arch,  irresistible  gaiety  of  impudence  about  these  two  crea- 
tures, especially  the  nearer  girl  with  her  hair  parted  awry,  which 
makes  one  regret  that  Murillo  lived  in  an  age  when  he  had  to 
force  his  turn  for  nature  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  mythology ; 
in  which,  whatever  Ultramontane  critics  assert,  we  venture  to  think 
he  was  much  less  at  his  ease.  As  the  Velasquez  canvas  was  called 
Las  Menihas  in  the  Peninsula,  so  this  fine  work  bore  the  title  Las 
Gallegas.  Spain  produced  comparatively  little  that  was  good  or 
genuine  in  any  of  the  fine  arts ; and  it  is  pleasant  that  such 
pictures  should  have  been  each  distinguished  thus  by  a nickname, 
as  it  were,  of  honour. 

English  portr-aiture,  a more  familiar  theme,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Romney  and  Lawrence  are  well  represented  after  their 
kind ; but  the  honours  fall,  as  usual,  to  the  two  poet-painters  of 
the  misunderstood  and  underr-ated  eighteenth  century.  Gains- 
borough is  here  with  two  of  his  sweetest  female  heads — the 
“ Duchess  of  Gloucester  ” and  “ Lady  Sheffield.”  Both  show  that 
peculiar  conception  of  womanly  grace — almost  artificial,  yet  re- 
deemed from  artifice  by  its  pru’ity  and  delicacj^ — which  character- 
izes the  admirable  artist.  This  is  not  the  woman 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
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but  rather  something  that  recalls  the  earlier,  perhaps  the  more 
attractive,  ideal  of  Wordsworth ; — , 

She  seemed  a thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

The  “Lady  Sheffield,”  like  several  more  of  his  portraits,  is  mainly 
painted  in  the  “ cold  ” or  “ blue  ” tones — a circumstance  which 
leads  us  to  doubt  the  stress  laid  upon  the  tradition  of  the  famous 
“ Blue  Boy,”  one  of  those  legends  in  which  the  atelier  is  hardly 
less  fertile  than  the  altar. 

Three  large  canvasses  by  Reynolds,  beside  their  merit  in 
art  (the  baby- girl  in  177  is  particularly  natural  and  child- 
like), are  interesting  proofs  of  the  care  with  which  our 
greatest  portrait  painter  formed  himself.  With  a certain 
quaintness  and  want  of  ease  in  parts,  we  prefer  the  naivete  of  the 
group  just  noticed  to  the  rather  artificial  idea  of  that  far  more 
iiuished  and  powerful  piece  of  art,  his  “Penn  Family”  (151). 
Reynolds  was  here  influenced  by  the  wish  to  Italianize.  In 

Mrs.  Collyer  ” (148),  hei-esumes  his  own  truer  nature.  Whether 
as  a piece  of  exquisite  colour  (notice  the  shadows  on  the  face),  or 
exquisite  drawing,  or  sentiment  profoundly  tender  and  gTaceful, 
this  head  has  few  rivals  in  the  art.  Titian,  with  all  his  power, 
never  has  this  all-pervasiveness  of  sentiment ; and,  as  painting,  it 
is  beyond  Guido’s  portrait  of  La  Cenci.  How  tame  and  leathery, 
like  a poor  imitation  of  the  school  of  Diisseldorf,  is  Calcott’s  gTOup 
of  Raphael  and  the  Fomarina  ” ! No  wonder  that,  as  the  story 
goes,  she  was  the  death  of  him.  This  design  was  one  of  the  first  of 
many  commonplaces  for  the  million  turned  out  by  the  London 
Art-Union.  W’^e  should  like  to  know  why  these  art-damaging 
societies  are  allowed  an  exemption  from  the  salutary  law  which 
prohibits  lotteries  in  general  ? 

The  general  quality  of  the  landscapes  has  been  already  briefly 
noticed.  Beside  the  Hobbimas,  Vandeveldes,  Berghems,  &c. 
before  which  “ the  mouth  of  the  connoisseur  waters,”  a really  noble 
and  imaginative  sweep  of  Flemish  scenery,  lighted  by  flying  sun- 
beams, and  treated  in  a broad  and  manly  style,  bears  the  less 
familiar  name  of  De  Koninck  (70).  There  is  no  Cuyp  quite  up 
to  the  greatest  mark  of  the  great  master  of  palpable  sunlight. 
En  revanche,  we  have  the  interior  of  a church,  with  the  congrega- 
tion {Figures,  the  catalogue  calls  them),  by  De  Witt  (103), 
which  makes  no  remote  approach  to  the  supreme  daylight  effects 
of  the  mighty  De  Hooghe.  What  m'ays  and  whites  and  sunny 
gleams  are  here  ! what  a Venetian  depth  and  luminosity  in  the 
curtain  and  dresses ! what  life  and  character  (though  the  drawing 
is  not  always  in  good  proportion)  amongst  the  sober,  steeple- 
hatted,  and  many-petticoated  worshippers ! We  would  venture  to 
commend  this  fine  picture  to  the  student.  It  may  be  more  within 
reach  than  that  masterwork  of  Rembrandt’s  landscape,  the  world- 
famous  “ Mill”  ( 1 1 2).  It  would  be  idle  to  praise  or  to  describe  this. 
What  strikes  one  particularly  in  it  is  the  strange  look  of  almost 
actual  movement — the  life  and  pulsation — in  the  light  of  the 
central  sky.  It  should  be  also  noticed  that  the  warmth  of  the 
sunset  (if  sunset  it  be),  by  a magnificent  stroke  of  pictorial  genius, 
has  been  given,  not  in  the  sky  itself,  but  in  the  colour  which  the 
raj's  call  forth  from  the  ruddy-brown  covering  of  the  sails.  This 
splendid  picture  would  alone  maintain  the  poetry  of  landscape  in 
the  Exhibition ; but  in  the  English  room  we  have  some  views  by 
old  Crome  of  Norwich  which  come  near  it  in  this  quality,  and 
read  us  a lesson,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  uncertain  distribution  of 
human  fame.  The  artist,  almost  unknown  to  his  contemporaries, 
was  understood  for  the  first  time  some  forty  years  after  his  death, 
when  his  noble  “Mousehold  Heath,”  now  national  property,  was 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  The  “ Coast  Scene  near 
Yarmouth”  (172)  gives  another,  and  a hardly  inferior,  aspect  of 
his  genius.  It  may  be  usefully  compared  with  the  really  grand 
Ruysdael,  the  “Storm”  (loi);  which, we  may  remark  in  passing, 
obviously  suggested  to  Turner  the  fancy  name  “ Port  Ruysdael,” 
with  v^hich  he  complimented  at  least  two  wonderful  sea-pieces. 
Ruysdael’s  is  a fine  piece  of  desolation  and  picturesque  arrange- 
ment ; yet  we  think  it  shows  those  qualities,  at  any  rate,  in  a less 
masterly  and  less  profound  degree  than  Crome’s  Norfolk  coast. 
There  is  a far  more  powerful  grasp  and  rendering  of  the  ocean 
here  ; the  colour  of  the  water  is  more  vivid  and  varied  ; the  group- 
ing and  forms  of  the  vessels  are  finer ; w'hilst  the  veil  of  stormy 
sky — though,  like  Ruysdael’s,  perhaps  rather  over  dark  in  portions — • 
is  rent  in  the  centre  by  a lovely  passage  of  blue,  barred  with  the 
whiteness  of  distant  cirri,  and  leaving  way  for  the  light, 
which  falls  upon  a little  village  nestled  within  the  desolate 
cliff,  and  crowned  above  by  a shadowy  mill.  The  sea,  of  which 
we  know  no  finer  rendering  by  Crome,  was  the  artist’s  natural 
element,  though  his  equal  familiarity  with  the  rugged  copses  of 
his  native  countryside  is  well  displayed  here  by  the  “ Old  Oak  ” 
( 1 47).  A much  less  usual  scene  is  that  attempted  in  the  “ Slate 
Quarries  ” (1  80).  Here  we  seem  to  have  the  impression  which 
Crome  may  have  received  from  Wales.  The  work  has  been  left  in 
a sketchy  state,  and  the  drawing  of  the  rock-forms,  with  the 
abundance  of  the  material,  compared  with  the  scenery  of  our 
Eastern  counties,  may  have  been  some  embarrassment  to  his  hand. 
But  here,  again,  he  shows  that  power  of  going  at  once  to  the  heart 
of  his  subject  which  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  a great  artist;  and, 
comparatively  slight  as  the  work  is,  we  know  few  more  finished 
studies  from  English  mountain  scenery  which  we  should  prefer  to 
this  for  its  bold  and  fresh  rendering  of  the  wildness  and  multi- 
tudinous profusion  of  the  eternal  hills. 


MIRELLA  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  path  of  an  artist 
who  has  reached  a certain  point  of  excellence,  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  art  in  which  he  labours,  than  to  take  an  onward 
step  with  each  successive  work  which  he  presents  to  the  public. 
At  the  early  stages  of  a career  this  difficulty  is  not  felt,  for  aU 
really  early  efforts  must  necessarily  want  much  which  only  long 
experience  and  patient  labour  can  give,  and  therefore  each  suc- 
cessive work  of  an  artist  who  is  worth  anything  must,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  be  in  advance  of  what  has  gone  before.  A time, 
however,  arrives  when,  if  power  and  vigour  are  developed,  the 
imftgination  is  not  so  vivid  or  so  fresh  as  it  once  was,  and  many 
things  have  already  been  done  or  said  which,  vrere  they  undone 
or  unsaid,  might  now  be  done  and  said  much  better.  It  is  our 
habit,  too,  to  compare  the  poet,  painter,  or  composer  with  himself, 
and  to  measure  by  how  much  the  new  work  is  in  advance  of  the 
old,  or  lags  behind  it.  This  feeling  of  a necessity  for  moving  a 
step  in  advance  has  led,  and  will  again  lead,  writers  and  painters 
into  extravagances  which  their  sober  judgment  probably  con- 
demns, but  to  which  they  are  urged  by  the  desire  of  obtaining- 
some  novel  and  striking  effect.  At  no  period  has  there  been 
more  danger  from  this  principle,  healthy  in  itself,  than  at 
present,  when  public  taste  is  decidedly  bent  on  what  will 
rouse  and  excite  it,  without  caring  much  how  this  is  done. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  while  considering 
M.  Gounod’s  new  opera,  from  a fear  that  since,  as  a whole,  it 
will  scarcely  be  considered  an  advance  upon  Faust — and  that 
from  reasons  for  which,  save  in  consenting  to  work  upon 
such  a story,  the  composer  is  not  responsible — the  public  may 
be  inclined  to  pass  over  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  music,  and 
that  M.  Gounod’s  reputation,  which  parts  of  the  work  certainly 
advance,  may  unfairly  sufi'er. 

Too  often  have  we  to  regret  the  quantity  of  lovely  music 
wasted  on  a story  either  utterly  stupid  or  unfitted  for  the  stage, 
and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  composers  -will  not  take  warning 
from  the  countless  instances  in  which  the  want  of  interest  in  the 
drama  has  weighed  down  the  best  efforts  of  their  fancy. 
To  a man  of  imagination,  however,  we  can  well  imagine 
the  story  of  Mirella  to  have  been  attractive,  but  parts  of  it 
are  utterly  beyond  the  domain  of  dramatic  music,  although 
not  unsuited  to  orchestral  illustration.  The  drama,  founded 
upon  a poem  in  the  Provencal  dialect  by  M.  Miscal,  is  by 
the  well-known  author  of  half  the  modern  French  opera-books, 
M.  Carre ; and  the  outline  of  the  story  is  simple  enough — in  fact,  too 
simple  to  present  sufficient  musical  situations  for  a five-act  opera. 
Mirella,  the  daughter  of  Raimondo,  a rich  silk  fanner  in  Provence, 
loves  Vincenzo,  the  son  of  a poor  hasket-maker,  who  is  naturally 
distasteful  to  the  father  of  Mirella.  There  is  a rich  suitor  for  her 
in  the  person  of  Orrias,  a herdsman,  whom  her  father  favours, 
but  whom  Mirella  refuses.  The  father  and  sister  of  Vincenzo 
ask  Raimondo’s  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Mirella  and  Vincenzo, 
which  being  refused,  Mirella  vows  she  will  give  her  hand  to  no 
one  else,  and  the  second  act  ends  with  the  rage  of  Raimondo  and 
separation  of  the  lovers.  The  last  three  acts  are  arranged  here  in 
a different  manner  from  what  they  were  in  Paris.  In  the  third 
act  Orrias  attacks  Vincenzo,  and  leaves  him  for  dead  in  the  valley 
of  Averno,  but  is  himself  drowned  in  crossing  a river  in  a super- 
natural ferry-boat  which  has  the  property  of  sinking  when  it 
bears  a murderer.  This  latter  incident  is  omitted  here.  Vincenzo’s 
sister  informs  Mirella  of  the  danger  of  her  lover,  and  she  resolves 
on  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Maries,  to  pray  for  his 
safe  recovery.  The  fourth  get  shows  Mirella  crossing  the  burning 
desert  of  Cro,  where  she  sees  a vision  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  fifth 
act  Mirella  reaches  the  chapel  of  the  Three  Maries,  and  meets  her 
lover,  and  in  the  French  version  she  dies  in  his  arms.  In  London, 
however,  the  matter  is  left  imcertain ; so  that  those  who  like  things 
to  end  happily  may  imagine  Mirella  and  Vincenzo  to  “ live  happily 
ever  afterwards,”  for  the  heavy  fathers  arrive  opportunely,  while 
those  who  prefer  the  more  poetical  termination  have  their  wishes 
gratified  also. 

We  think  M.  Gounod  has  treated  this  poetical  subject  with 
a grace  and  feeling  which  should  render  secure  his  reputation 
among  all  who  care  for  beauty  of  expression.  The  weak  and 
uninteresting  nature  of  the  last  three  acts — save  only  the  scene 
between  the  rivals — has  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for 
M.  Gounod  to  impart  that  interest  to  this  work  which  dis- 
tinguishes Faust,  so  that  we  fear  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  it 
will  attain  the  same  universal  popularity  which  has  attended  tliat 
opera.  For  all,  however,  who  care  for  delicate  and  subtle  delinea- 
tion of  character  in  music,  there  is  plenty  to  charm  and  delight 
them  in  Mirella.  The  music  of  the  difierent  personages  of  the 
drama  is  well  suited  to  them,  and  M.  Gounod  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful where  it  was  right  he  should  be — in  the  treatment  of  Mirella 
herself.  The  overture,  which  is  short,  opens  with  a solemn  move- 
ment in  which  the  clarionet  and  horns  figure  prominently,  lead- 
ing to  a pastoral  in  six-eight  time.  In  Paris,  this  overture  con- 
cluded with  a fine  crescendo  on  a bass  in  semi-quavers,  concluding 
with  sixteen  bars  in  maestoso  time,  but  this  has  been  replaced  here 
by  a presto  movement  with  three  bars  of  adagio  as  a conclusion, 
much  more  commonplace  than  the  original  form.  The  opening 
scene  is  in  the  vineyards,  where  the  young  girls  are  picking 
the  grapes.  This  chorus  is  very  fresh  and  bright.  It  was 
sung  a little  too  loud,  but  with  good  effect ; and  the  pert 
chatter  of  the  girls,  as  they  remark  upon  Mirella  aud  the  witch 
Tavena,  is  well  expressed.  Mirella’s  opening  phrase  is  beauti- 
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ful  in  it3  natural  simplicity,  and  is  prevented  from  becoming  mo- 
notonous by  the  charming  instrumentation  which  accompanies  it. 
The  act — which  is  also  very  short — terminates  with  a duet  for 
Mirella  and  her  lover,  containing  a phrase  in  twelve-eight  time, 
with  an  oboe  obligato,  which  is  lovely.  The  second  act,  the 
most  important,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  the  opera,  takes  place  at 
a festival  in  the  arena  at  Arles,  and  opens  with  a Provencal 
dance,  called  “ La  Farandola,”  and  a chorus  very  vigorous  and 
taking,  and  quite  in  character  with  the  scene.  To  this  succeed 
two  very  quaint  and  original  pieces — the  first  a ballad  for  two 
voices,  in  which  the  bars  are  alternately  in  nine-eight  and  six- 
eight  time  throughout.  This  idea  is  quite  original,  no  one 
having,  as  far  as  we  know,  employed  such  an  expedient, 
although  Meyerbeer  often  introduced  isolated  bars  in  different 
time  from  the  main  movement,  to  restore  the  synunetry  of  his 
phrase,  but  he  never  ventured  on  this  regular  irregularity. 
Mozart’s  use  of  three  different  times  in  the  finale  to  the  first  act  of 
Doii  Juan  is  managed  in  quite  another  manner.  After  this  duet, 
admirably  simg  by  Madlle.  Titiens  and  Signor  Giuglini,  the 
original  Farandola  is  repeated.  The  other  piece  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  a ballad  for  the  witch  Tavena,  who  warns  Mirella 
that  Orrias  is  coming  to  woo  her  with  her  father’s  consent,  and 
promises  her  aid  in  case  she  requires  it.  This  will  be 
in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  catching 
melody  in  the  opera.  It  is  very  skilfully  accompanied,  a good 
efiect  being  given  by  the  bassoon.  Mirella  then  has  an  air,  the 
slow  movement  of  which  wants  clearness,  while  the  quick  move- 
ment is  somewhat  commonplace.  The  tamer  of  bulls,  Orrias,  now 
makes  his  avowal  of  love  in  rough  and  characteristic  couplets, 
recalling  in  parts  the  song  of  Mephistopheles,  “Dio  dell’  or,”  in 
Faust.  There  is  an  extremely  playful  natural  bit  of  music,  in 
which  Mirella  tells  the  bull-tamer  that  if  he  wants  to  win  the 
female  heart,  “ non  dir  giammai,  io  vo ! ” The  finale  now  ap- 
proaches, led  off  on  a bold  phrase  by  Raimondo.  The  passage  in 
which  Mirella  swears  that  she  will  wed  no  one  but  Vincenzo 
is  full  of  passion,  as  is  also  that  in  which  Raimondo  curses 
his  daughter.  Truly  pathetic,  too,  is  the  appeal  of  Mirella  to  her 
father,  “ Qui  mi  postro,”  and  the  close  is  energetic,  although  built 
upon  the  ordinary  Verdi  plan.  The  third  act  takes  place  in  the 
Val  d’Averno,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  orchestral  movement  which 
bears  a striking  similarity  to  Mendelssohn’s  “ presto  a scherzo,” 
even  to  the  key.  After  a chorus  of  not  much  account,  there  is  a 
lovely  song  for  the  tenor,  transported  from  the  fifth  act,  as  given 
in  Paris.  The  melody  of  this  is  sweet  and  vague,  and  requires 
good  singing  to  make  it  effective,  but  when  it  has  this  chance  it 
cannot  fail  to  delight.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
“ Salve  dimora  ” of  Faust,  one  or  two  passages  in  the  accompani- 
ments being  almost  identical,  but,  given  as  it  was  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  taste  by  Signor  Giuglini,  it  was  loudly  and  deservedly 
encored.  This  is  followed  by  an  excellent  duet  between  the  rivals, 
omitted  in  Paris  from  the  incompetency  of  the  tenor.  It  is  admirably 
expressive  of  the  two  characters,  and  is  throughout  beautifully  ac- 
companied ; particularly  were  we  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  tenor’s  phrase,  “ Io  ti  chiamo,  Mirella,”  &c.,  is  supported  by  the 
orchestra.  From  the  Val  d’Averno  the  scene  changes  to  Rai- 
mondo’s  farmhouse,  where  a harvest-home  is  being  celebrated  in  a 
chorus  written  at  a terrible  height.  Children  here  present  Mirella 
with  bunches  of  corn  in  a very  charming  phrase  in  two-four  time, 
but  Mirella  heeds  them  not.  Her  father  laments  his  troubles  in 
what  is,  without  doubt,  the  weakest  four-and-twenty  bars  of  the 
opera,  and  then  Mirella  is  heard  singing  the  quaint  ballad  which 
occurs  in  the  second  act.  Vincenzina,  her  lover’s  sister,  now 
informs  her  of  Vincenzo’s  danger,  and  Mirella  announces  her  pil- 
grimage in  one  of  those  noble  passages  which  M.  Gounod  has  shown 
in  Faust  that  he  knows  how  to  write.  The  whole  of  this  duet  is 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Meyerbeer,  and  recalls,  without  any 
imitation,  the  duet  of  the  two  women  in  the  third  act  of  Le 
FropMte.  The  fourth  act  has  also  an  orchestral  introduction  of  a 
astqral  character,  and,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  the 
urning  desert,  a herd-boy  sings  a delicious  melody,  which  will 
probably  divide  public  favour  with  the  song  of  Tavena  in  the  second 
act;  but  the  vision  of  Mirella,  and  in  fact  the  rest  of  the  scene,  is 
somewhat  wearisome.  The  fifth  act  brings  us  before  the  Church 
of  the  Three  Maries,  and  opens  with  a religious  march  and  chorus. 
M.  Gounod,  always  good  in  his  use  of  religious  music,  is  especially 
so  here,  and  this  part  of  his  work  may  be  compared  with  no 
disadvantage  to  the  march  and  hymn  in  the  third  act  of  Dinorah. 
If  M.  Meyerbeer’s  is  more  catching  to  the  ear,  M.  Gounod’s  is  much 
more  grave  and  maj estic.  Vincenzo,  whose  reappearance  is  perhaps 
not  ^more^  inexplicable  than  is  that  of  Dinorah  in  Le  Favdon,  now 
rejoins  Mirella ; her  father  also  appears  and  entreats  her  to  live ; and 
the  mera  concludes  with  a hymn  which  leaves  the  fate  of  Mirella 
and  Vincenzo  in  that  delicious  state  of  uncertainty  we  have  already 
mentioned.  ^ 

The  performance  of  this  opera  was  highly  satisfactory.  Mirella 
is  too  gentle  a character  to  afiord  MadUe.  Titiens  much  op- 
portunity for  that  energy  which  is  her  great  and  strong  chL 
racteristic.  Her  voice,  too,  seems  in  need  of  some  repose,  and, 
considering  her  exertions  in  Fidelia  last  week,  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at.  _ Nevertheless,  the  part  could  not  have  had  a 
better  representative ; and  in  the  scene  in  the  desert,  where 
Mirella  sees  the  vision  of  Jerusalem,  Madlle.  Titiens’  singing  was 
very  grand  and  perfect.  Madlle.  Trebelli  effectually  disguised  herself 
in  the  witch  Tavena ; her  make-up  was  as  admirable  as  her  sin°ing, 
and  each  was  excellent.  The  quaint  ballad  we  have  mentioned 
was_ given  by  her  to  perfection.  Madlle.  Vblpini  has  but  one  song 
to  smg,  that  of  the  goatherd  in  the  fourth  act,  but  that  one  song 


was  sung  so  well  that  she  was  obliged,  although  the  hour  was  late, 
to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Mapleson,  to  give  more  effect  to  this  opera,  secured 
the  original  representative  of  the  small  part  of  Vincenzina,  Madlle. 
Reboux,  who  has  a pleasing  voice  and  manner,  and  was  of  great 
use  in  the  concerted  music.  The  male  parts  are  admirably  filled. 
Of  Signor  Giuglini’s  singing  we  have  spoken  as  we  have  gone 
along,  and  there  is  no  tenor  now  in  England  who  could  have  done 
the  same  justice  to  the  music  of  the  part  of  Vincenzo,  by  his 
exquisite  vocalization  and  taste.  The  part  requires  no  energy,  only 
a charming  voice,  and  therefore  suits  Signor  Giuglini  as  if  it  had 
been  written  for  him.  The  bull-tamer  Orrias  is  but  a small  part, 
and  consists  only  of  a song  and  duet,  but  Mr.  Santley  gave  both 
the  song  and  duet  with  all  the  roughness  and  energy  which  the 
part  demands.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  Signor 
Gassier  and  Signor  Junca  changed  places;  the  latter  gentleman’s 
voice  wants  ring  to  give  efiect  to  some  of  the  passages  which 
he  leads.  Both  of  them  acted  with  remarkable  energy. 
Thanks  to  Signor  Arditi,  the  band  and  chorus  were  admi- 
rable. The  elaborate  accompaniments  were  beautifully  played, 
with  that  precision  and  delicacy  which  the  conductor  has 
succeeded  in  producing  by  his  watchful  care.  The  chorus, 
too,  were  well  up  in  the  music,  so  that  no  hitch  occurred;  but  when 
quite  at  home  in  it  we  hope  they  will  attain  somewhat  more  delicacy 
in  their  singing.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  provided  for  this  opera  some 
beautiful  scenery  by  Mr.  Telbin,  who  has  caught  the  hot  tone  of  the 
south  of  France  very  happily,  the  idea  of  distance  in  the  desert, 
in  the  fourth  act,  being  very  cleverly  conveyed.  Altogether  we 
find  M.  Gounod’s  new  opera  containing  much  delicious  music, 
which  shows  an  advance  in  the  power  of  producing  effect  with- 
out resorting  to  startling  modulations  or  imusual  combinations ; 
and  should  it  not  become  as  popular  as  its  predecessor,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  poor  nature  of  the  story  for  operatic  purposes.  We, 
however,  think  that  the  music  will  be  liked,  and  wiU  be  listened  to 
with  pleasure ; and  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Mapleson  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  of  hearing  in  so  complete  and  admirable 
a manner  the  last  work  of  one  who  certainly  now  is  the  greatest 
living  operatic  composer. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  that  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  further  acquaintance  with  Madlle.  Wippern  in  no  way 
lessens  our’  opinion  of  her  merits.  Save  Madlle.  Titiens,  hers  is 
the  best  voice  now  before  the  public,  and  greater  familiarity  with 
the  Italian  language  has  given  more  point  to  her  singing  and  act- 
ing. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  Madlle.  Wippern  in  some  new 
character ; but  if  that  is  impossible  this  year,  we  trust  that  next 
season  she  will  make  known  to  us  the  resources  of  her  repertoire. 


EEVIEWS. 


KEYM’S  HISTORY  OP  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.* 

The  art  of  wi’iting  history  with  closed  eyes  has  been  rarely  earned 
to  such  perfection  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thirty  Yeai’s’  War. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  writer  to  start  without  an  excusable  prejudice 
in  favour  of  either  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  avoid 
colouring  his  picture  accordingly.  For  a long  time  Protestant 
writers  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  never 
marched  without  two  Greek  historiographers  in  his  train ; and,  had 
their  accounts  been  preserved,  part  at  least  of  the  world  would 
have  fii-mly  believed  in  his  pei-fection  as  a general  and  a man,  long 
before  Niebuhr  so  eloquently  demolished  the  calumnies  of  Livy 
from  his  chair  at  Bonn.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  at  once  equally 
provident  and  more  fortunate,  and  his  faithful  Spanheim  pro- 
claimed to  ready  and  assenting  hearers  the  immaculate  virtues  of 
the  chosen  champion  of  the  Refoi’med  Faith.  All  the  North  of 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  France,  having  stood  on  the  same 
side  in  the  war,  the  accounts  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  these 
countries,  which  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  possessed  almost 
a monopoly  of  historical  wi’iting,  have  chimed  in  with  the  note 
once  sounded  so  cunningly.  It  is  only  of  late  that,  with  the 
resumed  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  crown  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  representations  have  revived  of  her  past 
services  adapted  to  sustam  her  present  claims.  All  the  glories 
of  Germany,  it  is  argued,  belong  to  the  period  when  she  formed 
a imited  empire  under  the  Hapsbui’gs ; and  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
was  merely  a vast  conspiracy  of  the  enemies  of  the  latter,  under 
the  cloak  of  religion,  to  ruin  both  together. 

This  proposition,  the  general  bearings  of  which  affect  of  course 
very  closely  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  crowned 
hegemony  of  Germany  at  the  present  day,  not  long  ago  gave  rise 
to  a very  entertaining  war  of  words  between  two  historians, 
champions  of  either  side — Professor  Ficker  of  Innspruck,  and  the 
distinguished  Professor  von  Sybel  of  Bonn.  The  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though  Austria  tor  a long 
time  stood  at  the  head  of  a nominally  united  empire,  her  own  efforts 
were  consistently  directed  to  the  advancement,  not  of  the  German, 
but  of  the  Austrian  domestic  empire  (JEIausmacM).  Happy  Austria 
wedded  and  warred  for  herself  alone,  and  has  little  right  to  claim 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation  for  services  rendered,  at  the 
most,  incidentally.  But,  in  its  special  deduction  from  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  this  grand  discovery  has  been  insisted  upon  by  more 
than  one  other  prophet,  looking  backwards.  The  late  M.  Gfrorer, 
whose  valuable  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  intended  to  unmask 
his  designs,  and  those  of  his  aiders  and  abettors ; M.  Barthold,  who 
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performs  the  same  service  for  that  very  dubious  hero,  Bernhard  of 
Weimar ; and  the  hardy  M.  Onno  Klopp,  whose  panegyric  of  the 
misjudged  Tilly  we  noticed  some  time  since,  belong  to  this 
class.  They  are  all  historians  of  more  or  less  pretensions  to 
the  name ; and  their  works,  one  and  all,  deserve  calm  considera- 
tion and  careful  criticism.  But,  in  accordance  with  a well-known 
fact  in  natural  history,  these  learned  flatterers  of  the  august 
House  of  Austria  have  other  parasites  who  flatter  them  in 
their  turn  by  swallowing  their  opinions  wholesale.  To  re- 
produce Gfrorer  and  Klopp  for  the  benefit  of  the  “ general  public  ” 
is  the  object  of  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  ill-digested 
“popular”  histories  which  it  has  ever  been  our  ill  luck  to  fall  in 
with.  M.  Franz  Keyni  announces  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War  as  based  on  the  “ results  of  modern  inquiries  ” \ in  other 
words,  it  is  a repetition  of  the  lessons  of  his  masters,  to  whose 
words  he  has  sworn  with  uncompromising  belief.  These  v'olumes 
are  evidently  intended  to  carry  into  a wide-spread  circle  the  more 
esoteric  writings  of  the  professedly  pro-German  and  actually  pro- 
Austrian  historians ; and,  acting  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  recipe 
for  books  suitable  for  the  edification  of  the  many,  M.  Keym  has 
provided  “ unction  " from  a huge  cruet  perennially  flowing  with 
slightly  rancid  oil.  In  his  preface  he  mentions  with  pious  reve- 
rence Karl  Adolf  Menzel’s  German  History ; and  it  is,  indeed,  to 
the  stand-point  of  this  “ truly  German  mind,”  as  a deeply-read 
Professor  of  Modern  History  has  lately  christened  Goethe’s  insolent 
detractor  and  Heine’s  unhappy  butt,  that  that  of  M.  Keym  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance. 

The  significance  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  he  artfully  declares, 
is  purely  a political  one.  All  views  with  reference  to  it  must  be 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but  national  or  anti-national. 
The  simple  question,  he  continues,  is  as  to  the  attempts  of  one  or 
the  other  party  to  destroy  or  maintain  the  venerable  and  ancient 
German  Empire ; and  only  in  so  far  as  the  destroyers  chiefly  came 
from  the  Protestant  ranks  is  a Protestant  view  of  matters  to  be 
spoken  of,  and  vice  versa  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  princes.  All 
this  would,  of  course,  be  well  enough  were  it  not,  unfortunately, 
a well-established  historical  fact  that  the  venerable  and  ancient 
Empire  in  question  was  utterly  rotten  long  before  its  nominal 
pillars,  the  Princes,  withdrew  their  support  from  it — rotten  imder 
the  rule  of  the  well-meaning  but  useless  Maximilian,  and 
doubly  rotten  rmder  the  no-rule  of  the  star-gazing  Budolph. 
When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  II.,  “ the  son  of 
the  Jesuits,”  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  had  less  reason  than 
ever  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  the  thankless  Hapsburgs. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  insolent  Edict  of  Restitution — for  insolent 
it  must  be  called,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  issued  by  an 
Emperor  virtually  without  an  army  — as  the  way  in  which  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  which  might  well 
warn  the  Princes  of  the  pleasant  domestic  system  of  government 
which  Austria  then,  as  ever,  desired  to  carry  out.  To  whom  was 
Bremen,  vacant  by  the  annulment  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein’s  elec- 
tion, to  fall  but  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhani  ? And 
how  was  it  endeavoured  to  retain  in  his  allegiance  towards  the 
Imperial  Crown  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  most  important  and  one 
of  the  best-disposed  of  its  vassals,  but  by  expelling  from  the  ca- 
thedral throne  of  Magdeburg  his  son,  elected  by  the  chapter,  and  sub- 
stituting in  his  place  a successor  from  the  same  inexhaustible  supply 
of  Austrian  Archdukes  ? We  are  by  no  means  willing  to  grant 
that  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  nothing  but  a political  con- 
spiracy against  the  Imperial  House  ; but  even  if  it  was  such,  it  was 
not  only  provoked  but  j ustified  by  the  open  and  barefaced  policy  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  who  combined  the  interests  of  their  house  with 
those  of  their  faith  at  least  as  eagerly  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Bernhard  of  Weimar.  Similarly,  it  might  be  shown  that  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  League,  who  haggled  even  with 
Austria  for  the  price  of  Tilly’s  valour  and  his  soldiers’  blood,  had 
two  war-cries — one  open,  Jesus  Maria,  and  one  less  distinctly 
uttered,  Wittelshach. 

The  character  of  the  Swedish  King,  as  drawn  by  M.  Keym,  is 
of  course  simply  a caricature.  He  thinks  that  even  M.  Gfrorer 
“often  fails  to  enter  deeply  enough  into  the  tendencies  of  the 
hero  of  his  work,  and,  moreover,  allows  himself  at  times  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  halo  which  has  ever  surroimded  the  head  of  the 
King.”  In  other  words,  M.  Gfrorer,  while  fully  recognising  the 
mixed  nature  of  tlie  motives  which  prompted  Gustavus  to  an 
enterprise  the  brilliancy  of  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in 
the  annals  of  war,  refuses  to  shut  his  eyes  to  this  brilliancy,  or  to 
set  down  the  ambitious  monarch  as  a shallow  and  grasping  im- 
postor. We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  ardent  admirers  of 
success  who  deem  that  it  hallows  those  whom  it  favours,  and  who 
believe  that  because  the  sword  of  Gustavus  was  victorious  it  was 
the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  that  because  his  strategy  was  all  but 
irresistible  it  was,  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  exquisite  phrase,  the  strategy  of 
Providence.  But  we  are  in  a far  higher  degree  impatient  of  those 
who  think  that  to  cry  “ Hypocrite  ” is  to  interpret  a great  character, 
and  ■who  cannot  see  how  a great  king  and  general  may  fancy  he  is 
■fighting  the  battles  of  a higher  cause  in  fighting  his  own,  and  may 
derive  from  this  faith  that  species  of  inspiration  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  great  from  the  merely  successful.  With  regard  to 
the  mare’s-nest  which  M.  Klopp  discovered  of  Gustavus  having- 
been  the  real  destroyer  of  Magdeburg,  and  which  derives  little 
additional  credibility  from  M.  Keym’s  ravings  on  the  subject,  wo 
have  on  a previous  occasion  expressed  our  opinion.  We  wordd 
therefore  rather  direct  attention  to  M.  Keym’s  account  of  the 
considerations  which  determined  Gustavus  to  imdertake  the  in- 
vasion of  Germany,  which  will  serve  as  a specimen  of  his  com- 
prehensive and  generous  method  of  historical  reasoning. 


The  King’s  ambassador  had  been  refused  admittance  at  the 
Liibeck  Congress ; and  this  afforded  the  long-desired  handle  for 
complaint.  “ The  Swede  ” wished,  at  any  price,  for  a reason  for 
advancing  against  the  German  Empire.  Through  the  mediation, 
of  the  French  envoy,  he  succeeded  in  concluding  peace  ■with 
Poland,  where  he  foimd  time  lie  heavy  on  his  hands.  The 
majority  of  his  generals,  convoked  to  give  their  opinion  on  an 
invasion  of  Germany,  opposed  the  notion ; and  the  King  “ bit  his 
tongue  ” at  their  argumentations,  and  thought  he  had  found  one 
reason  more  for  never  in  future  asking  any  one  else’s  ad^vice. 

Besides,  all  this  -was  after  all  a mere  formality.  War  against  the  German 
Empire  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Swede  ten  year's  ago  ; but  the 
King  would  have  gladly  had  his  generals  share  the  opinion  of  their  sovereign. 
When  the  Swedish  Senate  reminded  the  King  that  it  was  against  God  and 
conscience  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a monarchy  (the  German),  Gustavus 
Adolphus  answered,  that  that  was  no  good  reason,  for  monarchy  went  from 
one  family  to  another.  [Very  true  in  the  King’s  sense  ; for  we  may  re- 
member that  the  Swedish  Crown  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  had  been  usurped 
by  his  father  by  rude  force  ; the  legitimate  King  of  Sweden  ruled  in 
Poland.]  Then  one  of  the  Senators  said,  Si  rex  erit  victor,  non  se  adjungent 
Germani,  sin  victus,  se  suhtrahent.  Whereupon  Gustavus  Adolphus  utters 
the  significant  speech  : Si  rex  erit  victor,  illiprceda  erunt.  We  insist  on  this 
expression  of  the  King’s,  for  it  characterizes  the  whole  undertaking.  Is 
there  to  be  found  in  it  that  the  King  -wished  to  march  into  Germany  to  help 
the  oppi-essed  estates  of  the  realm  and  to  assure  the  future  of  the  threatened 
Protestant  religion  ? Or  is  its  meaning  not  rather  this,  that  the  King 
thought  of  nothing  but  conquests  in  the  German  Empire  ? There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  got  in  the  North.  Of  this  the  Swede  was  aware  ; and' 
therefore  the  word  was  “ To  Germany.”  This  is  the  stand-point  to  which 
we  must  hold  fast  under  all  circumstances,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  subsequent 
events  according  to  their  fundamental  principles. 

We  bave  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  envoy  himself,  John 
Lehoutz,  -who  -was  contumeliously  refused  permission  to  deliver 
his  letters  at  Liibeck,  a circumstantial  account  of  the  transaction 
(in  the  Ephemerides  of  Ogier)  of  -which  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason 
to  doubt  the  genuineness.  He  there  says  that  the  insult  offered  to  him 
■was  no  mean  incentive  to  the  oflended  lOng  to  invade  Germany,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  reasons  which  he  had  for  the  under-, 
taking.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  Catholic  historians  suppose, 
that  Gustavus  voluntarily  exposed  his  messenger  to  insult ; 
for  Lehoutz  observes  that  he  could  -with  ease  have  provoked  a 
tumi-fit  among  the  Lutheran  mob  of  Liibeck,  and  pulled  down  the 
house  over  the  ears  of  the  assembled  Conference.  It  was  the 
arrogant  lolly  of  the  Impei’ial  Commissioners  that  provoked 
Gustavus  to  carry  out  his  design,  which  no  doubt  resulted  from  a 
mixture  of  motives,  among-  which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
religious  zeal  had  a prominent  place.  Gustavus,  as  a great  man, 
was  conscious  of  his  inborn  power,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
repetition  of  such  transactions  as  the  persecution  of  the  Bohemian 
Protestants  called  aloud  for  the  interference  in  German  affairs  ofi 
any  Protestant  prince  who  had  the  power  and  the  will.  The  only . 
objection  to  the  interference  of  King  James  of  England  was  itS' 
utter  feebleness.  King  Christian  of  Denmark  had  tried  his  hand, 
and  failed.  There  remained  the  King  of  Sweden,  not  constitution- 
ally connected  with  the  Empire,  like  his  neighbour,  but  muted  by 
private  ties  to  some  of  its  princes,  and  by  religion  to  many  of  its 
peoples,  as  the  next  and  most  natural  champion  of  an  all  but 
lost  cause.  That  he,  at  the  same  time,  intended  from  the  first 
to  secure  for  himself  a solid  reward  for  his  o-wn  labours  and  those 
of  his  soldiers,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  deprives  him  of  the  cha- 
racter oi  a wholly  unselfish  and  disinterested  champion.  But  such 
characters  are  rare  in  history,  rarer  among  princes,  and  entirely 
absent  from  the  splendid  roll  of  the  great  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  short,  Gustavus  was  more  of  a Cromwell  than  of  a 
Garibaldi ; but  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a religious  motive  in  his 
career  is  as  feeble  and  shortsighted  as  to  refuse  to  recognise  the 
love  of  domestic  aggrandisement  in  that  of  Ferdinand  H.  At  the 
same  time,  if  there  are  remaining-  any  who  continue  to  regard 
Gustavus  Adolphus  with  the  worshipping  eyes  of  his  Engfish 
biographer  Harte,  or  who,  like  a late  illustrious  English  divine, 
think  he  deserves  a place  at  once  among  God’s  heroes  and  the 
world’s,  we  recommend  to  them  M.  Keym’s  diatribes  for  the 
wholesome  purpose  of  a stringent  antidote.  Protestant  prejudice 
is  so  rampant  among  our  own  popular  historians,  that  it  is  not  a 
little  refreshing  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  its  correlative  in  one 
who  aspires  to  a similar  fame  in  the  credulous  South  of 
Germany. 

We  have  one  word  to  add  on  M.  Keym’s  style.  It  would 
be  offensive  even  in  the  pulpit,  and  is  simply  intolerable  in  print. 
He  exposes  the  policy  of  Richelieu  in  the  language  which  orthodox 
preachers  use  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  imaginary  and 
necessarily  mute  infidel.  He  is  continually  summing  up  the 
arguments  of  his  characters  by  “ Thus  the  Swede  ” {Also  der 
Schwede),  or  his  accounts  of  events  by  “ Thus  it  befel  ” (Also 
geschah  es).  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  resolution  taken 
by  a character  hitherto,  like  Tilly,  too  cruelly  prejudged  by  the 
world : — 

Buttlei-  took  the  resolution  of  avenging  the  Duke  of  Eriedlantl’s  ti-eacheiy 
to-wards  the  Emperor  on  his -way  to  Eger.  He  took  it,  not  having  been  in 
the  least  degree  incited  thereto  from  -without.  He  took  it,  -\vhile  lie  ga-im^  an 
account  to  himself  of  how  high  a service  he  would  thereby  render  to  religion, 
the  Emperor,  the  Empire,  if  he  delivered  over  the  Duke  of  Eriedland,  before 
he  went  over  to  the  Swedes,  with  his  satellites,  as  prisoners  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Court. 

M.  Keym  omits  to  state  when  it  was  that  this  exemplary  servant, 
who  cheerfully  consented  to  cover  his  own  hands  with  blood  in  order 
to  keep  those  of  his  more  fastidious  Sovereign  clean,  changed  his 
plan  from  that  of  a capture  to  that  of  a murder.  Schiller  thought  it 
necessarjf  to  invent  an  excuse  for  Battler.  M.  Keym,  in  his  zeal 
for  “ rehgion,  the  Emperor,  the  Empire,”  fails  to  see  the  necessity 
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of  any  such.  He  also  forgets  to  mention  that  the  preliminary  dis- 
interestedness of  this  scoundrel — whose  deeds  are  Irdly  set  forth  in 
the  pages  of  his  chaplain  and  countryman,  Thomas  Carve,  “ Tip- 
perariensis  ” — was  at  all  events  rewarded  by  a shako  of  the  Imperial 
hand,  a gold  chain  of  honour  luing  round  his  neck  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  the  titles  of  Count  and  Chamberlain,  and  a great 
part  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  Terzky,  who  had  shared  Wallen- 
stein’s fate.  Some  of  these  ex  post  facto  incitements  descended 
after  Buttler’s  death,  together  with  his  amiable  widow,  to  his 
fellow-assassin  Walter  Deveroux  or  Devoreux — according  to  the 
felicitous  mis-spelling  of  contemporary  documents. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  these  volumes, 
which  contain  at  the  same  time  the  author’s  historical  regrets 
and  his  political  hopes,  and  which  show  clearly  what  cause  books 
of  this  kind  are  intended  to  serve : — 

We  bid  farewell  to  these  Thirty  Years  with  the  sad  assurance  that  there 
has  been  a time  when  there  was  a German  Empire,  which  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia pulled  to  pieces  ; that  once  a German  imperial  throne  stood  brilliant 
and  commanding  in  the  reverence  of  nations,  which,  since  this  peace,  the 
hucksters  otter  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  we  also  live  in  certain 
hope  that  the  hour  is  no  longer  distant  when  all  will  be  made  well  again 
of  which  our  ancestors  were  guilty  in  those  heavy  times  ; we  live  in  hope 
that  the  reform  movements  of  the  last  few  years  will  not  uselessly  evapo- 
rate ; that  the  unity  of  our  nation  will  again  form  itself  into  a full  reality, 
the  German  people  by  action  also  become  once  more  conscious  how  it  speaks 
only  one  language,  owns  only  one  home,  has  only  one  thought  in  its  heart — 
to  be  One.  We  live  in  hope  that  the  Gennan  Empire  will  soon  remain  no 
longer  merely  a pious  wish  of  all  good  patriots,  but  awake  sti'ong  and  true, 
pui-e  and  vigorously  shapen,  to  an  active  life.  Whereunto  may  God  send 
his  blessing. 

“ Thus  M.  Keym.”  When  that  day  arrives,  and  the  much- 
calumniated  House  of  Austria  has  its  own  again,  may  the  least  of 
its  servants  not  go  without  his  appropriate  reward ! 


BOOK-MAKING  BIOGRAPHY.* 

IF  Tacitus  had  lived  in  our  times,  he  would  not  have  begun  a 
biography  with  a lamentation  over  an  cete  tnettmsa  SMorwwt.  No 
one  of  note  or  notoriety  can  die  now-a-days  without  everybody 
knowing  all  about  him  in  the  following  morning’s  Times;  the 
book-makers  are  busy  about  his  “remains  ” at  once  ; and  within  a 
month  or  two  the  dead  man’s  Life  is  the  property  of  the  most  liberal 
ublisher.  Now  and  then,  as  in  a well-known  instance,  the 
iographer  takes  a practical  way  of  intimating  that  his  subject 
is  living  a little  too  long;  and  the  victim  can  only  deliver 
himself  from,  vivisection  with  the  help  of  a Court  of  Equity. 
Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  a man  who  knows  that  he  has  a 
Life  and  Times  belonging  to  him  exhibits  a not  unnatural 
curiosity  to  see  what  it  will  be  like,  and  puts  himself  to  death  on 
paper  in  order  to  enjoy  the  amusement.  Lord  Brougham  in  this 
way  became  acquainted  with  his  posthumous  self  about  a gene- 
ration ago ; and  if  Archbishop  Whately  could  have  anticipated 
the  fun  of  reading  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  account  of  him,  we  are  pretty 
clear  that  he  would  have  hit  upon  some  innocent  mode  of  self- 
slaughter years  ago.  And  Whately’s  comments  upon  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick would  have  been  lively  enough  reading.  We  cannot  say  so 
much  for  those  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  upon  Whately. 

This  gentleman  tells  us,  on  his  title-page,  that  he'  is  the  author 
oi  Lady  Morgan,  her  Career,  Literary  and  Personal,  the  Life, 
Times,  and  Cotemporaries  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  &c.  — i.e.  is 
biographer-general  of  anything  and  anybody  Irish.  He  happens 
also  to  live  at  StiUorgan,  where  Whately  had  a country-house  ; 
and  very  probably  heard  as  much  as  other  people  of  the  ordinary 
gossip  of  Dublin  about  an  Archbishop  whom  it  admired  a little, 
stalled  at  a good  deal,  and  understood  not  at  all.  He  appears  to  have 
been  present  at  a Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  once,  when  Whately  made  a 
speech,  but  we  are  not  clear  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  him 
reached  any  closer  degree  of  intimacy ; and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  there  is  no  sign  that  he  received  eituer  encouragement 
or  co-operation  in  the  work  from  any  member  of  the  Archbishop’s 
fanuly.  In  truth,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  appears  to  consider  this  sort  of 
position  to  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  In  a brief 
preface,  after  quoting  a letter  from  Notes  and  Queries  requesting 
“ illustrations  of  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour  which 
was  perpetually  flowing  from  the  late  Archbishop,”  and  saying 
that  “the  following  pages  furnish,”  he  hopes,  “a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  request,”  he  adds  : — 

Although  I cannot  say  that  I was  at  the  Archbishop’s  elbow  through  life, 
as  Boswell  was  at  Johnson’s,  yet  some  able  men  who  possessed  that  advan- 
tage, but  whose  names  I am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  placing  at  my  disposal  much  valuable  memoranda  and  notes. 
And  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all,  that  Richard  Whately,  like  other  eminent 
men,  should  not  be  viewed  too  closely.  It  is  often  as  well  to  view  a moun- 
tain from  a distance.  Attempt  to  scale  its  summit,  and  you  may  be  tripped 
by  ugly  stones,  cut  by  shai’p  rocks,  or  stung  by  the  briars  with  which  it 
occasionally  bristles. 

W^ e have  often  met  with  the  professional  book-maker  in  prac- 
tice, but  we  never  before  had  the  advantage  of  understanding  his 
theory._  We  confess  we  do  not  admire  it.  Eailway  Committees, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  selected  from  members  of  Parliament  who 
are  imconnected  with  the  district  proposed  to  be  invaded— not 
unfrequently  with  the  results  that  have  been  lately  set  forth 
rather  gi’aphically  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  ; but  we  quite  fail  to 
understand  the  special  qualification  for  Avriting  a man’s  life  that 
arises  from  the  writer’s  knowing  nothing  about  him  that  anybody 
else  does  not  know,  or  may  not  easily  find  out.  "We  get  a notion, 

• Memoirs  of  Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  a Glance  at  his 
Cotemporaries  and  Times.  By  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.P.  Loudon  : 
.Richard  BenllcA'.  1864.  ■ 


also,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  “ finding-out  ” process  has 
involved  some  rather  curious  sorts  of  industry.  Wc  observe 
something  like  a scale  in  tlie  author’s  treatment  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  familiars.  Some  come  off  excellently ; others  meet 
with  but  middling  eulogy ; while  the  Archbi.shop’s  family  may 
read  the  author’s  opinion  of  them  in  an  unsavoury  dcsciip- 
tion  of  the  scene  exhibited  at  the  sale  of  the  Palace  furni- 
ture, and  a spiteful  note  about  his  carriage  being  “sold  for 
III,  and  his  dog  for  as  many  pence!”  There  is  something 
in  this  levying  a kind  of  literary  black-mail  upon  a dead 
man’s  relations  which  possibly  this  author  does  not  understand, 
and  which  wo  need  not  explain  to  any  one  who  does.  Who  the 
“ able  men  ” may  be  to  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  indebted  for 
memoranda  and  notes,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire,  so  considerably 
do  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  their  contributions. 
There  is  next  to  nothing,  so  far  as  we  remember,  throughout  the 
volumes,  of  which — with  no  special  facilities  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — we  were  not  aware  before.  Plentiful  use 
has  been  made  of  the  obituaries  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
last  October,  our  own  being  especially  favoured  in  this  respect. 
Everybody  is  said  to  be  economical  about  something,  and 
the  subject  of  this  gentleman’s  parsimony  appears  to  be  inverted 
commas.  The  list  of  persons  present  at  the  funeral  is  as  complete 
as  the  reporter  of  a Dublin  newspaper  could  make  it,  and  a few 
particulars  occur  here  and  there  which  give  one  the  impression 
that  among  the  “ able  men  ” a somewhat  conspicuous  place  is  due 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  Jeames.  The  penny  post  also  has  been  a valu- 
able auxiliary.  A note  from  the  present  Lord  Grey  appears,  which 
is  evidently  an  answer  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  rather  queer  inquiry 
why  his  father  appointed  Whately  to  Dublin ; and  another  question 
on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham,  has  surprised 
the  most  genial  of  correspondents  into  a frigid  “ Lord  Brougham 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,”  &c.  The  author, 
however,  has  somehow  got  possession  of  the  late  Lord  Grey’s 
letter  to  Whately,  offering  him  the  appointment ; and,  as  it  is 
marked  “private,”  it  is  of  course  printed  in  full.  We  should  add 
to  these  recondite  “materials,”  that  the  voliunes  are  rather 
largely  made  up  of  extracts,  for  pages  together  on  a stretch,  from 
the  Archbishop’s  published  writings. 

Of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  style,  the  first  sentences  of  the  book  are  a 
sufficient  specimen.  Here  they  are  : — 

■When  England  and  France  were  fighting,  and  George  lY.  lay  in  his 
cradle,  there  lived  at  Nonsuch  Park,  Surrey  [here  a long  note,  of  course, 
from  Lyson’s  Environs  of  London"] — a place  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  situation  than  for  proud  historic  associations — a young 
cleric,  named  Joseph  Whatelj'.  One  day  Jane  Plumer — wooed  and  won — 
came  home  his  hride.  . . . Richard  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children, 
most  of  whom  died  “ unsung,”  though  neither  “ unwept  nor  unhonoured.” 
. . . The  family  connexions  were  respectable  and  influential.  . . . 

In  short,  George  Robins  could  hardly  have  done  it  better  if  he  had 
been  putting  the  family  up  to  auction.  Nonsuch  Park  and  all. 
When  the  exhibitor  of  this  odd  penny  peep-show  gets  his  man 
to  Oxford,  he  is  scarcely  so  prosperous.  Here,  also,  he  has  worked 
the  post-office  assiduously,  and  duly  touted  for  “ able  men.”  He 
has  got  a letter  from  “ an  old  Oriel  man  who  knows  what  he  writes 
about  ” ; and  another,  from  “ an  old  and  gifted  Oriel  man  ” (about 
Dr.Pusey,bythe  way,not  about  Whately).  Andhehassome  extra- 
ordinary information,  for  which  nobody  in  particular  stands  god- 
father, that  enumerates  among  Whately’s  Oxford  contemporaries, 
Bishop  Phillpotts,  who  left  Oxford  before  Whately  had  left  school ; 
Bishop  Taif,  who  came  thither  about  the  time  that  Whately  was 
made  Archbishop  ; and  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  who  was  never  there  at 
all.  The  rest  is  supplied  from  the  biographer’s  own  resources,  and 
very  funny  it  is.  Take  a specimen  or  two : — 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford — the  then 
(1804)  great  school  of  speculative  philosophy — where  his  originality  at 
once  attracted  attention.  But  he  did  not  rise  like  a rocket.  His  under- 
graduate course  is  said  to  haA’e  been  quiet,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
obtained  the  much-coveted  honour  of  a double  first.  He  horvever  obtained 
a double  second  in  the  same  year  that  Sir  Robeit  Peel,  Bishop  Gilbert,  and 
Dean  Conybeare  were  firsts.  John  Keble,  famed  in  later  life  as  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year,  Avas  in  the  same  class  with  Whatelj'-  [which  somehoAV 
is  intended  to  tell  the  world  that  Whately  got  a double  second  one  year,  and 
Keble  a double  first  a j'ear  or  tAVO  after"].  . . . 

In  the  Scholar’s  race  Whately  more  than  once  tripped  ; [we  suspect  that 
this  is  again  some  allusion  to  the  double  second,  a portentous  calamity  which 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  cannot  at  all  get  over]  but  he  at  last  made  good  his  footing 
and  turned  the  corner  cleverly.  In  1808  he  graduated  [a  A^ery  different 
thing,  clearly,  from  taking  a double  second) — and  in  i860,  having  produced 
a valuable  English  Essay,  Won  the  twenty-guinea  prize  [a  distinction  entirely 
unknoAvn  to  the  Oxford  Calendar], 

The  choice  of  a profession  was  now  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
from  the  deep  thought  evinced  in  his  able  lecture  “ On  the  Influence  of  the 
Professions  on  the  Character,”  that  the  adoption  of  the  Clerical  Avas  other 
than  the  result  of  mature  consideration.  We  do  not  think  that  Whately 
was  likely  to  have  been  undidy  dazzled  by  the  many  brilliant  minds  which 
flung  their  light  around  him,  and  had  already  fired  the  ambition  of  numbers 
who  soared  merely  to  faU — 

all  wbicb,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  Whately  “adopted 
the  clerical  ” without  consideration ; that  the  becoming  a clergy- 
man is  something  for  people  to  “ soar  ” at ; and  that  a good  many 
of  his  friends  got  plucked  for  their  ordination. 

After  this,  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  hear  that  “ his  master 
at  Oriel  was  Edward  Copleston,”  who  “ at  last  succeeded  in 
engrafting  on  Richard  Whately  ” what  we  should  have  con- 
sidered to  be  the  use  of  his  natural  faculties ; and  that,  “ in 
18 1 1,  the  highest  honours  which  it  was  possible  to  confer,  un- 
less the  Provost’s  chair  of  Oriel,  reached  Whately  in  the  shape 
of  a Fellowship,  and  in  1 8 1 z he  became  a Bachelor  of  Divinity  ” 
— which  strikes  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  the  light  of  a stupendous 
academical  climax.  Among  the  little  trifles  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has 
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picked  up  at  Oxford,  we  learn  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer  ” and  a 
“ Select  Preacher  ” are  much  the  same  thing ; that  the  plural  of 
ty7n2]anum  is  tympani;  that  St.  Alhan’s  Hall  has  a “ dome  ” ; that 
'Konx  Ompax  (the  7i07n  de  plume  of  “ Historic  Doubts  ”)  is  “ a name 
from  the  old  Kahala  ” ; and  that  the  “Historic  Doubts  ” themselves 
were  written  by  way  of  “ sharply  ridiculing  the  scepticism  of  the 
Oxford  Divines  ” — David  Hume  and  others,  no  doubt.  And  all 
this  is  gravely  set  before  us  as  the  Memoirs  of  Whately  of  Oriel. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  we  fear,  has  yet  to  learn  that  even  people  who 
look  for  nothing  beyond  fun  in  a biogxaphy  scarcely  expect  to 
find  it  only  in  laughing  at  the  biographer. 

Possibly  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  after  all.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is 
(we  apprehend)  a Eoman  Catholic ; and  one  of  his  correspondents 
sugge.sts  to  him  that  “ the  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk  are  the  only 
weapons  of  dissection  which  he  could  properly  use  ” in  making 
mincemeat  of  a heretic  Archbishop.  Who  knows  ? He  might  pos- 
sibly have  contrived  to  make  Whately  absurd,  if  he  had  tried,  instead 
of  confining  his  good  offices  in  that  particular  to  himself.  We  may 
be  content  that  the  thing  is  as  it  is ; and  so  also,  if  he  wishes  for 
fame,  and  is  not  particular  about  the  sort,  may  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
He  has  achieved  what  we  had  thought  an  impossibility,  and 
made  a life  of  Whately  dull.  The  Dublin  part  of  the  story 
does  not,  of  course,  abound  in  the  same  sort  of  blunders  as  the 
Oxford.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  familiarity  with  the  place,  its  people, 
and  its  small-talk,  enables  him  to  give  something  like  a sketch 
of  Whately ’s  doings  as  Archbishop,  as  they  appeared  to  the 
outside  public.  We  are  told  how  he  used  to  stand  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  at  Privy  Council  meetings,  how  he  flimg  his  feet  over 
the  side  of  a chair  at  the  Education  Board,  how  he  offended  a great 

functionary  there  by  addressing  him  as  “ Macdonnell,  Esg.,” 

and  how  he  got  savage  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when  Dr.  Cullen 
rebelled  against  the  use  of  his  school-books,  and  his  Excellency 
could  not  see  matters  exactly  as  he  did  himself.  All  the  clerical  or 
sub-clerical  gossip  of  the  place,  in  short,  is  retailed  at  length.  One 
gets  a sort  of  chronicle  of  Whately  the  Archbishop,  so  far  as 
external  sources  of  easy  access  can  supply  it ; but  of  Whately  the 
man,  the  life  is  yet  to  be  written. 

'■  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  dismiss  an  “ anecdotal  life  ” without 
a specimen  of  its  anecdotes.  Those  that  belong  to  the  Archbishop 
himself  are  very  often  feeble,  and  very  seldom  new ; some  of  them 
we  almost  fancy  to  be  of  even  venerable  antiquity  in  clerical 
circles,  though  possibly  new  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  best  things 
in  the  book  are  an  answer  of  Whately’s  when  a lady  appeared  one 
day  at  Court  with  rather  less  than  the  average  amount  of  dress  (or 
its  apology),  and  some  one  asked,  “ Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
unblushing?”  “Never  since  I was  weaned.”  We  have  a semi- 
satirical  sentence,  again,  out  of  his  evidence  before  the  Tithe 
Committee  about  the  usefulness  of  a married  clergy  — “The 
wives  were  in  many  cases  as  useful  as  the  clergy  themselves ; ” 
and  we  ha^'e  another  on  the  average  popular  sermon,  “ in  which 
the  preacher  aims  at  nothing,  and — hits  it.”  The  writers  of 
biographies  occasionally  do  the  same. 


THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS.* 

ALPH^E  literature  has  of  late  been  rather  dull  work  for 
ordinary  readers.  We  have  heard  almost  as  much  as  we 
wish  to  hear  about  Peaks  and  Passes ; yet,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  it  requires  a good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  confess  that 
even  valleys  are  not  wholly  contemptible,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  both  beauty  and  grandeur  at  a lower  elevation  than  1 0,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  practical  spirit  of  business-like  organiza- 
tion, which  sooner  or  later  tend.s  to  reduce  every  sport  to  a regular 
profession,  has  now  invaded  what  surely  ought  to  be  the  most 
unsystematic  and  independent  of  all  possible  amusements.  For 
the  most  part,  men  now  start  for  the  Alps,  not  to  ramble 
at  their  ease  wherever  their  fancy  leads  them,  not  to  choose 
the  spots  of  richest  beauty,  but  to  scramble,  without  looking- 
right  or  left,  over  a succession  of  dreary  “ cols  ” in  half 
an  hour  less  than  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  feat  was 
performed  last  year.  The  natural  residt  is  that  professional 
mountaineers  in  Switzerland  are  now  almost  as  numerous  as 
ci-icket  professionals  at  home.  It  is  true  they  do  not  get  paid  for 
their  labours,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  fully  come  up  to  the 
professional  type.  One  interest  in  life  alone  seems  left  to  them  ; 
their  very  thoughts  are  frozen,  and  unable  to  descend  below  the 
snow  line  j while  the  dull  “ shoppiness  ” of  their  conversation 
accurately  reflects  the  monotony  of  their  ideas.  For  such  people 
the  Alpine  Club  is  an  invaluable  safety-valve.  If  there  must  be 
bores  in  the  world,  it  is  at  any  rate  expedient  that  they  should  he 
concentrated  within  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  expend  their 
powers  upon  one  another  rather  than  upon  society  in  general.  It 
would  doubtless  be  far  from  the  truth  to  put  forward  this 
description  as  adequately  representing  even  the  majority 
of  enthusiastic  climbers  who  flourish  and  abound  among  us.  But 
the  type  is  far  too  common;  and,  unfortunately,  it ‘seems  likely 
to  develop  its  peculiarities  more  strongly  under  the  shelter  of  an 
organization  which,  in  the  general  absence  of  any  really  satisfactory 
aim,  strikes  the  unprejudiced  mind  as  the  offshoot  of  a mistaken 
theory,  as  regards  both  the  proper  sphere  of  miion  and  association, 
and,  still  more  emphatically,  the  best  method  of  securing  fresh  and 
lasting  enjoyment  in  a mountainous  country. 

In  opposition  to  an}'  such  theory,  the  example  of  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Churchill  is  worth  volumes  of  precept.  Their  charming  book 

* The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friuli,  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
F.G.S.  London  I Longman  & Co.  1864. 


on  the  Dolomite  Mowitains  is  the  record  of  a successfully  realized 
ideal  of  travel,  which  most  of  us  must  regard  from  afar  off  with 
mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  admiration.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
do  justice  to  the  varied  elements  of  excellence  which  are  all  found 
in  harmonious  combination,  contributing  their  proper  share  to  the 
completeness  of  the  volume.  Considered  simply  as  a guide-book, 
it  will  be  invaluable  to  any  traveller  who  wishes  to  penetrate  South 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  even  as  far  as  the  mighty  Terglou. 
Apart,  however,  from  any  question  of  practical  value,  the  Dolo- 
mite Mountains  -will  commend  itself  to  every  class  of  readei-s. 
Those  who  only  want  amusement  for  a few  evenings  cannot  fail 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  natural  interest  of  the  subject,  and  will 
admire  the  simple,  easy  flow  of  a narrative  never  deficient  in  spii-it, 
and  always  i-ising  to  picturesqueness  and  vigour  in  the  description 
of  any  remarkable  aspect  of  natm-e.  The  botanist  will  sympathize 
enthusiastically  with  the  long  chase  after  the  coy  and  solitary 
Wulfenia;  and,  above  all,  the  geologist  will  feel  himself  upon  holy 
groimd,  and  rejoice  in  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  his  science. 

Much  of  this  success  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fortunate 
chance  which  guided  our  authors  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
least-known  districts  in  Southern  Europe.  To  most  readers  the 
word  “ Dolomite  ” is  probably  unmeaning,  or,  at  best,  only  recalls 
to  memory  the  unfortunate  blunder  which  threatens  the  existence 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  sur- 
prising since  hundreds  of  English  tourists  every  year  pass,  at 
Botzen,  within  a few  miles  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Dolomite 
country.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Dolomite 
is  the  result  of  a peculiar  combination  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  appearing  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but 
seen  most  prominently  and  most  continuously,  in  forms  of  wild 
fantastic  beauty,  within  a limited  area  on  the  frontiers  of  South 
Tyrol  and  Italy.  A fairly  good  idea  of  the  position  of  this  district 
may  be  obtained  by  considering  it  to  lie  within  a “ quadrilateral  ” 
formed  by  Brixen,  Trient,  Belluno,  and  Lienz ; and  a glance  at 
the  map  will  show  how  it  is  enclosed  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  by  three  great  roads,  two  of  which  allow  only  scanty 
glimpses  of  the  beauty  hidden  in  the  lateral  valleys ; while  the 
third,  the  great  “ Strada  Allemagna,”  the  military  link  between 
Austria  and  Venetia,  runs  up  from  Belluno  to  Cadore  and  Cortina, 
through  the  heart  of  the  Dolomites.  It  is  by  this  road  that  most 
travellers  make  a hasty  rush  through  the  counti-}' — journeying  up 
from  the  soft  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Piave  past 
the  birth-place  of  Titian,  between  the  virgin  obelisk  of  the  Antelao 
and  the  mighty  cone  of  the  Sasso  di  Pelmo ; then  leaving  sun- 
shine and  beauty,  and  plunging  into  gorges  closed  in  by  rocks 
whose  savage  grandeur  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  surpassing 
brilliancy  of  the  emerald  green  valleys ; and  finally  entering  the 
broad  Puster-thal  between  Niederndorf  and  Innichen. 

Tempted  by  the  air  of  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
whole  district,  and  (mirabile  dictu)  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
who  seem  perfect  adepts  in  the  very  necessary  art  of  “ roughing 
it,”  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill  boldly  struck  off  this  beaten 
path,  and,  after  a preliminary  glimpse  in  1856,  have,  during  the 
last  three  years,  thoroughly  mastered  the  secrets  of  the  Dolomite 
country.  Starting  from  the  west,  and  leaving  the  Brenner  road  a 
few  miles  north  of  Botzen,  they  penetrated  a little  cleft  which 
barely  finds  room  for  itself  beneath  an  extraordinary  precipice 
rimning  sheer  down  from  the  solitary  peaks  of  the  Hohe  Schlern ; 
and  they  found  ample  compensation  for  the  discomforts  and  six-inch 
spiders  of  the  little  inn  at  Eatzes  in  the  view  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Seisser  Alp.  Here  the  whole  mountain  knot  which  lies 
between  the  head  of  the  Val  Fassa  and  the  Grodner  Thai  comes  in 
sight,  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ever-varying 
forms  and  marvellous  colouring  of  Dolomite  scenery : — 

The  Schlern  to  the  south-west  forms  the  mighty  buttress  of  the  whole  ; the 
Boss  Zahne,  red  teeth  — well  named  both  from  form  and  colour — follow, 
stretching  eastward.  Then  come  the  gigantic  masses  of  the  Platt  Kogel  and 
Lang  Kofel ; the  first  sliced  off,  as  by  the  malice  of  a Titan,  at  a single  blow ; 
the  second  an  array  of  splintered  spires,  ashy  tinted,  or  pale  yellow. 

Besides  this  foreground,  a glimpse  on  the  N.E.  horizon  of  the 
distant  Noric  chain,  bright  and  distinct  with  all  its  delicate  snows, 
and  on  the  N.W.  the  groups  of  the  Oertler  and  the  Adamello 
form  a general  view  of  almost  indescribable  beauty.  Campitello, 
still  due  east  of  Botzen,  is  perhaps  more  distinctively  Dolomite 
in  its  scenery  than  any  other  spot  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 
and  the  neighbouring  Duron  Thai  affords  the  finest  view  of 
the  giant  Marmolata,  which  here  reigns  undisputed  monarch 
of  the  mountains,  while  the  extraordinary  overhanging  crags  on 
the  north  of  the  village  are  probably  unequalled : — 

Their  really  vast  proportions  are  concealed  by  an  intervening  hill,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  their  appearance ; and  in  certain  lights, 
such  as  sunset  or  moonlight,  they  look  positively  unearthlj-.  The3'  nod  to 
each  other  like  monstrous  images  set  in  a row,  some  more  massive,  some 
slender  and  spirj',  or  cleft  so  as  to  suggest  that  resemblance  to  sword-blades 
which  “ Murray  ” mentions.  One  looks  at  the  strange  array  as  if  they  were 
fetish,  and  can  hardly  suppose  but  that  in  Pagan  times  they  were  so  regarded 
— perhaps  are  still — in  a valley  so  remote,  where  ancient  superstitions  may 
lurk  unsuspected. 

After  all  this,  it  is  too  had  to  have  to  contemplate  the  dismal 
bathos  of  aniving  at  an  inn  where  “ the  door  opened  upon  an  ill- 
favoured  company,  shouting,  smoking,  drinking,  and  gambling, 
and  a sulky-looking  landlord  sauntered  out,  pipe  in  mouth,  to  know 
what  we  wanted — waiting  to  be  told  rather  than  condescending 
to  ask.”  Campitello  is  the  Omphalos  of  the  whole  district. 
Barring  the  Ampezzo  Thai,  almost  all  the  main  arteries,  of  the 
Dolomite  system  converge  close  upon  it.  Within  a few  miles  to 
the  North,  the  Grbden  and  Gader  valleys  almost  meet  at  right 
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angles;  directly  south  begins  the  long  course  of  the  Val  Fassa, 
■which,  long  and  somewhat  dull  in  itself,  is  rescued  from  insipidity 
by  the  unequalled  beauty  of  the  Rosengarten  Gebirge  near  Vigo. 
To  the  east,  the  grand  Fedaia  pass  leads  the  climber  directly  under 
the  precipices  and  glaciers  of  the  Northern  face  of  the  Marmolata, 
and  on  to  Caprile,  after  passing  the  extraordinary  gorge  of  Sotto- 
guda,  concerning  which  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill  shall  speak 
for  themselves ; — 

It  wa.s  a gorge  like  that  of  Pfeffers,  but  grander  according  to  our  impres- 
sion— grander  in  its  features,  grander  in  its  solitude.  A torrent  rushed 
between  narrowing  walls,  i,ooo  feet  in  height  on  either  side,  and  filled  the 
darkness  with  its  roar.  The  passage,  never  wider  than  an  ordinary  street, 
was  fully  a mile  in  length,  and  the  path  along  it  was  bandied  from  side  to 
side  on  rough  bridges  of  transverse  logs,  or  suspended  on  hanging  shelves, 
or  carried  lengthwise  over  the  stream  where  there  was  not  room  for  both. 
At  one  such  i)lace  the  entire  width  of  the  chasm  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet. 
It  was  like  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Via  Mala  along  with  the  torrent 
there,  and  sharing  its  awful  fortunes. 

Caprile  does  not  suffer  by  a contrast  witli  tbe  strange  sublimity 
of  this  approach.  Enlivened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quiet 
lake  of  Alleghe,  and  backed  up  by  the  fretted  pinnacles  of  Monte 
Civita,  it  presents  a scene  quite  unrivalled  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps.  The  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  io,ooo  feet  like  a 
vast  wall,  with  an  outline  so  airy,  so  clearly  defined,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  look  upon  it  as  a solid  mass  of  rock ; its  appearance  is 
rather  that  of  a grayish  violet  screen  dropped  from  heaven  to  close 
the  view.  This  conformation  is  frequent  among  the  Dolomites, 
and  suggests  a striking  comparison  with  the  massive  domes  and 
towers  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  the  Wiesbach  Horn,  and  other 
giants  of  the  Tauern  Gebirge. 

We  are  obliged  to  hurry  over  the  glories  of  the  Croda  di 
Malcora  with  the  “ Tju’olese  Gavarnie,”  and  the  gloom  of  the 
Tofana  and  the  “ Valley  of  Hell,”  in  order  to  follow  our  guides 
literally  to  “ fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ” in  the  great  valleys 
of  the  Gail,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save.  All  three  possess  many 
features  of  interest.  The  Gail  flows  in  a course  almost  parallel  to, 
and  south  of  the  Drave,  with  which  it  unites  a little  below 
Villach.  Its  valley  is  little  kno-wn  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hermagor,  which  ardent  botanists  have  long  sought 
as  the  only  home  of  the  precious  Wulfenia.  Unscientific 
travellers  will  probably  admire  the  soft  woodlands  of  the  valley, 
and  the  rngged  outlines  of  the  Polinik  and  the  Kollin  Kofel. 
The  valley  of  the  Save  is  better  known,  at  any  rate  by  name, 
owing  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  journals  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  who  year  after  year  returned  to  whip  the  streams  about 
Wurzen,  and  declared  emphatically — “I  know  no  scene  more 
sublime  than  this  crest  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  no  streams  more 
beautiful  than  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo.”  The  scenery  of  both 
derives  its  grandeur  from  the  great  mass  of  the"  Julian  Alps, 
pre-eminently  from  the  almost  inaccessible  peak  of  the  Terglou, 
which  fills  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers,  and  is  best  ap- 
proached by  a lateral  valley  branching  from  the  Save  near 
Radmannsdorf. 

One  constant  source  of  amusement  in  this  debatable  land  is  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  Italian  and  the  Teuton,  often  afforded 
by  a morning’s  walk.  Everywhere  the  pine  is  matched  against 
the  chestnut,  the  sturdy  square-built  church  against  the  isolated 
campanile,  homely  comfort  and  industry  against  graceful  rags  and 
poverty-stricken  indolence.  Unfortunately  both  sides  of  the  pass 
are  Catholic,  so  we  fail  to  draw  the  proper  moral.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  in  detail  the  long  circle  which  brought  our  authors 
through  the  Venetian  frontier  back  to  their  old  familiar  Dolomites. 
We  have  only  been  able  to  draw  attention  to  a few  of  the  more 
salient  points  of  a delightful  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to 
all  readers  who  appreciate  a delineation  of  mountain  scenery 
executed  with  rare  fidelity  both  of  pen  and  pencil.  Here  and 
there  an  interesting  historical  association  is  suggested,  or  a legend 
related  to  give  life  to  the  dry  bones  of  some  old  eyrie  of  Minne- 
singers or  Robber  Knights,  and  eveiy where  we  get  amusing 
pictures  of  the  quaint  simplicity  and  somewhat  superstitious  piety 
of  the  TjTolese  character.  But  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  no 
trace  of  book-making  or  nonsense  of  any  kind,  and  this  alone  is  no 
small  praise  for  a book  of  travels.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
geological  chapter  gives  a lucid  resume  of  the  vexata  quastio 
concerning  the  origin  of  Dolomite,  and  ends  by  favouring  the 
hypothesis  of  Richthofen,  that  the  formation  is  altogetiier  due 
to  animal  activity,  and  that  the  Dolomites  of  the  future  must  be 
sought  in  the  coral  reefs  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Thus  is  offered,  to  those  who  are  worthy  to  use  it,  “a  key 
called  Promise,”  to  unlock  many  a goodly  valley  and  noble  moun- 
tain in  lands  where  hitherto  the  British  knapsack  has  never 
penetrated.  The  charm  is  now  broken,  and  we  cannot  suppress  a 
selfisli  feeling  of  regret ; our  sympathies  go  altogether  with  the 
sentiment  which  prompts  our  authors  to  deprecate  the  intrusion  of 
“ the  noisy  idle  stream  of  tourists.”  This,  however,  there  seems 
but  little  reason  to  dread.  A country  which  systematically  keeps  its 
larders  empty  can  defy  the  ordinary  sightseer ; and  south  of  the 
Pusterthal  a sufficiency  even  of  Kalbsfleisch  ” is  not  safely  to 
be  counted  upon.  Two  or  three  stringy  fowls,  of  which  a dozen 
would  not  furnish  an  adequate  dinner,  may  generally  be  had,  with 
a lettuce,  when  one  is  well  into  the  second  hour  of  waiting ; but 
this,  considering  also  the  universal  presence  of  decidedly  chico- 
raceous  coffee,  and  the  total  absence  of  butter  and  vegetables, 
cannot  be  held  a tempting  bill  of  fare.  Then,  again,  tire  con- 
fusion of  tongues  is  a serious  matter.  German,  Italian,  and 
Sclavonic  appear  in  the  closest  proximity;  the  two  former  in  the 
shape  of  a vile  patois  which  is  apt  to  baffle  the  best-meant  at- 
tempts of  an  Englishman.  On  the  whole,  niire  tourists  out  of 


ten  will  bo  wise  if  they  content  themselves  with  admiring  the 
Dolomite  Mountains  in  the  description  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Churchill,  and  in  the  excellent  illustrations  of  Mr.  Whymper  and 
Messrs.  Hanhart.  Many  adventures  which  it  is  good  fun  to  have 
done  are  extremely  unpleasant  to  do ; and  nothing  but  a genuine 
mountain  enthusiasm,  supported  by  a strong  sense  of  humour 
and  an  unusually  good  temper,  will  carry  a man  triumphantly 
through  the  heat,  dirt,  and  discomfort  of  the  Italian  frontier. 


LATE  LAURELS.* 

IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  a day  when  every  one 
writes  either  novels  or  sermons — which  are  often  only  two 
forms  of  the  same  thing — the  author  of  Wheat  and  Tares  should 
wish  to  add  to  the  stock.  For  so  very  little  is  generally  thought 
suflicient  to  set  up  a novelist,  that  a writer  who  is  at  home  in  the 
feelings  of  young  women,  knows  his  classics  and  his  newspapers 
and  his  sporting  literature,  who  is  fond  of  observing  the  minute 
shades  of  social  behaviour,  and  has  a really  unusual  power  of 
inventing  sharp  epigrammatic  conversation,  should  think  he  has 
more  right  than  most  of  his  neighbours  to  publish  a tale.  Late 
Laurels  bears  the  marks  of  all  the  qualifications  for  novel-writing 
which  its  author  possesses,  but  it  has  one  great  fault  if  it  aspires 
to  be  judged  by  the  highest  standard.  It  is  a great  deal  too  thim 
There  is  much  too  little  in  the  scenes,  and  in  the  plot,  and  in  the 
characters.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  read  now  the  great  novels  of  thirty 
years  ago,  we  are  struck  with  the  impression  that  they  too  are 
thinner  tlran  we  should  have  fancied.  The  well-remembered 
scenes  are  much  shorter  than  our  remembrance  of  their  excel- 
lences would  have  led  us  to  expect.  More  especially  this  is  the 
case  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If  a man  who  first  read  the 
Waverley  Novels  twenty  years  ago  opens  them  now,  he  will 
find  that  no  sooner  has  he  begun  the  best  comic  or  pathetic 
chapters  than  he  is  at  the  end  of  them.  They  are  v'ery 
good,  but  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  good  is  small. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  historical  novels,  much  more 
is  it  the  case  with  social  novels.  We  have  been  made 
accustomed  to  novels  entering  with  such  elaborate  minute- 
ness into  all  the  phases  of  character,  so  full  of  incident,  so 
interspersed  with  commentary  and  explanation,  that  we  cannot 
stand  the  simpler,  thinner,  barer  kind  of  work,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
is  of  altogether  surpassing  goodness.  Persons  who  have  been  at 
Greenwich  lately  may  have  noticed  in  the  menu  of  their  coming 
dinner  the  sublime  entry  of  “ St.  Pierre  farci  a la  Hollandaise.” 
In  reality  this  is  only  a John  Dory ; but  it  is  very  good,  and  at 
Greenwich,  after  a “ St.  Pierre  farci  a la  Hollandaise,”  there  is  no 
going  back  to  the  simple  solid  fish  as  it  is  eaten  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.  So  in  these  days,  after  having  read  all  the  long  trials, 
and  criminalities,  and  follies  of  Becky  Sharpe,  and  had  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  Adam  Bede  and  Hetty  revealed  to  us,  and  after  seeing* 
that  Mr.  Trollope  can  easily  write  four  or  five  very  long,  skilful, 
minute  histories  of  quiet  English  families  at  once,  we  cannot  find 
the  familiar  relish  in  a little  tale  in  two  volumes,  which  scarcely 
sketches  the  persons  it  speaks  of,  which  kills  off  the  heroes  it 
has  introduced  almost  before  we  have  learnt  their  names,  and 
gives  us  unnumbered  openings  into  the  secret  history  of  family  life 
which  are  never  pursued. 

The  truth  is  that  very  many  persons,  of  whom  the  author  of 
Late  Laurels  is  one,  write  novels  with  half  a heart.  They  like 
imagining  -characters,  they  like  satirising  friends  or  foes,  they  like 
inventing  sharp  sayings,  they  like  pouring  out  their  remembrances, 
their  aspirations,  and  their  opinions,  and  they  see  that  a novel  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  saying  all  they  have  to  say.  But  they  do  not 
like  the  trouble  of  ■writing  a novel  at  full  length.  It  costs  much 
hard  work,  much  dogged  patience,  much  fatigue  of  mere  quill- 
driving to  write  a good  novel  on  the  modern  pattern.  Some 
scenes  may  be  amusing  enough  to  compose  ; but  in  all  stories  there 
must  be  some  padding,  and  the  goodness,  the  conscientiousness, 
and  the  neatness  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  padding  form  one  of  his  best 
claims  to  be  reckoned  a master  in  the  art.  But  what  we  may 
term  the  amateur  novelist — -the  gentlemanly  author,  with  feeling, 
and  wit,  and  a turn  for  writing,  but  who  does  not  care  twopence 
whether  his  novel  is  to  be  a marketable  success  or  not — cannot 
stand  the  weariness  of  doing  elaborate  padding.  So  he  merely 
puts  down  heads  of  incident  which  pave  the  way  for  another 
scene  he  likes  to  dwell  on.  He  tells  us  briefly  that  “ he  died, 
and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber.”  This  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  great  creator  of  marketable  novels  does  his 
work.  In  Orlcy  Farm,  or  the  Small  House  at  Allington,  the  lady 
would  be  kept  from  her  barber  for  many  a long  chapter. 
Her  imprudence  would  be  brought  home  to  her ; she 
would  discuss  it  with  her  aunt,  with  her  mother,  ■with 
Archdeacon  Grantley,  with  Miss  Dunstable.  The  barber  would 
have  his  feelings  too,  and  perhaps  the  history  of  the  shop  where 
he  got  his  lather  might  be  added  to  give  a comic  fulness  to 
the  narrative.  Practically,  it  is  a great  bore  doing  this.  It  is  a 
great  nuisance  for  a man,  we  ■will  say,  turned  forty,  to  get  seriously 
up  at  six  o’clock  and  settle  himself  before  a half-lit  fire,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  compose  a love-letter  of  an  imaginary  young  lady, 
long  after  he  has  made  the  great  discovery  of  life,  and  learned 
that  yomig  ladies  are  only  grown-up  girls.  It  is  a bore,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  have  to  write  a love-letter ; but  it  is  an 
infinitely  greater  bore  to  have  to  do  the  padding  of  a love-letter — 
to  describe  aU  the  accompanying  circumstances,  to  show  that  the 

* Late  Laurels.  By  the  Author  of  “ Wheat  and  Tares.”  London : 
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young  lady,  while  writing  it,  was  under  the  influence  of  two  con- 
flicting qualms  of  conscience,  that  her  back  hair  came  down  while 
she  was  composing  it,  and  that  the  chair  she  was  sitting  on  was 
covered  with  a rose-coloured  chintz.  The  man  who,  conscious  of 
ability  and  of  a varied  interest  in  human  life,  gets  up  at  incon- 
venient hours  and  solemnly  writes  out  the  description  of  all  these 
necessary  circumstances  in  full,  honest  detail,  because  he  knows 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  produce  a handsome  and  genuine 
article  of  the  sort  in  demand,  shows  a determination  and  a perti- 
nacity which  it  would  perhaps  he  unfair,  and  which  it  would 
certainly  he  hopeless,  to  ask  from  the  amateur  novelist. 

The  composition  of  a novel  is,  to  the  amateur  novelist,  not  so 
much  the  execution  of  a laborious  task  to  which  he  is  spurred  hy 
the  love  of  fame  or  the  desire  for  money,  as  the  creation  of  a field 
where  he  may  disport  himself.  He  contrives  an  outing  for  him- 
self by  going  through  the  unwelcome  labour  of  inventing  a set  of 
people  and  a plot.  If  he  is  timid,  and  has  only  half  a mind  to  have 
his  fling,  he  goes  carefully  to  work,  and  puts  in  a fair  amount  of 
padding,  and  writes  out  his  incidents  with  some  degree  of  labour. 
But  if  he  is  a bold  spirit,  like  the  author  of  Late  Laurels,  he  takes 
his  ease  in  the  inn  which  he  builds  for  himself.  What  is  the 
reader  to  him,  or  he  to  the  reader  ? He  is  the  writer,  and  the 
master  of  the  situation.  If  he  tells  his  characters  to  talk  epigrams 
at  length,  or  to  moralize  as  he  likes,  or  to  make  room  for  a digres- 
sion, they  must  do  as  he  bids  them.  They  are  his  sole  and  abso- 
lute property.  If  he  likes  them  to  marry  twice,  or  lose  all  their 
grandparents,  or  inherit  and  dissipate  half-a-dozen  fortunes,  and 
if  he  bids  them  get  through  these  domestic  events  in  two  or  three 
lines,  he  has  his  way  completely.  He  tells  his  heroes  and  heroines 
to  come,  and  they  come  j he  tells  them  to  go,  and  they  go  ; and  it 
is  precisely  because  he  has  this  uncontrolled  mastery  that  the 
amateur  novelist  finds  his  occupation  satisfactory.  In  Late  Laurels 
everything  and  everybody  makes  way  for  the  author.  The  author 
feels  that  it  would,  in  fiction,  be  a pretty  coimtry  where  a man 
might  not  whop  his  own  nigger.  Those  sweet,  amiable  niggers  of 
his,  the  second  hero  and  the  third  heroine,  are  going  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  wliop  them  as  much  as  he  likes.  He  makes  them  wait  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  while  he  indulges  his  humour  by  describing  a 
comic  Parliamentary  debate  on  the  Hoyal  Boilers.  He  does  not 
bother  himself  by  telling  us  what  the  Royal  Boilers  mean,  but 
he  begins  straight  off  by  inventing  an  elaborate  summary  of  a 
speech  in  which  the  Royal  Boilers  are  attacked  by  an  Opposition 
orator.  The  Ministerial  reply  is  given,  and  the  cartoon  of  the 
Lunch  of  the  week  following  is  described.  Then  the  author  is 
satisfied.  He  has  had  his  outing.  He  has,  as  it  were,  been, 
in  point  of  novel-writing,  to  the  Derby.  He  has  put  on  a long 
nose,  and  a paper-garland,  and  has  shot  his  peas  at  Parliament. 
That  done,  he  is  quite  ready  to  go  home  and  be  quiet.  Once  more 
he  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  allowed  to  proceed.  The  reader  is  puzzled;  but  why  should 
he  not  be  ? It  is  the  business  of  the  amateur  novelist  not  to 
explain  things,  but  to  amuse  himself,  and,  if  he  can,  to  amuse  the 
reader  too.  And  very  often  the  author  of  Late  Laurels  does  amuse 
the  reader,  and  very  often  pleases  and  interests  him.  There  is  a 
love  scene  at  four  in  the  morning,  under  the  shadow  of  a burning 
house,  which  we  think  the  most  fastidious  young  lady  would  pro- 
nounce neat  and  graceful.  If  any  novels  but  the  very  best  are  to 
be  read,  and  ordered  from  circulating  libraries,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  them.  It  has  much  more  power  in  it,  and  is  much  more 
enteitaining,  than  most  of  those  works  which  keep  Messrs.  Mudie’s 
carts  for  ever  revolving.  The  conversations  more  particularly  are 
full  of  life.  We  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a set  of  people 
where  every  one  was  so  epigrammatic,  where  English  gave  way 
so  largely  to  French,  and  where  Italian  quotations  so  usually, 
■ended  sentences.  Nor,  we  confess,  should  we  like  to  intrude  upon 
them,  and  have  to  feel  personally  the  awkwardness  of  not  knowing 
how  to  talk  like  that.  But,  if  people  anywhere  do  talk  so  smartly, 
they  have  seldom  found  an  abler  or  livelier  chronicler  than  the 
author  of  Late  Laurels. 


DEAN  ALFORD’S  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.* 
(No.  II.) 

CHRISTIANS  who  consider  that  the  Bible  came  down  in  its 
English  version  ready  printed  from  heaven  will  find  some- 
thing in  this  book,  if  they  will  look  into  it,  which  will  open  their 
eyes  with  a veiy  wide  stare.  They  will  find  not  only  suggestions 
in  almost  every  page  how  the  sense  of  many  passages  might  be 
improved,  which  will  strike  them  as  presumptuous,  but  they  vrill 
find  ancient  authorities  setup  as  it  were  in  judgment  on  the  Sacred 
Text.  They  will  find  these  authorities  occasionally  rejecting  verses 
or  half  verses,  and  they  will  learn  that  that  text  itself,  or  rather 
the  original  text  from  which  their  sacred  text  is  taken,  is  said  to 
be  “ in  confusion.”  And  they  will  find  an  entire  section  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  which  contains  the  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  (chap.  viii.  i-ii,  with  the  last  verse  of  chap, 
vii.),  regarded  as  probably  tainted  with  spuriousness.  We  wiU 
transcribe  the  Dean’s  remarks  on  this  celebrated  passage  ; — 

This  passage  is  to  be  treated  very  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  the  Alexandi'ine,  Vatican,  Paris,  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  the  ancient  Syriac 
versions,  and  all  the  early  Fathers,  it  is  omitted  ; the  Cambridge  MS.  alone 
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of  our  most  ancient  authorities  contains  it.  Augustine  states  that  certain 
expunged  it  from  their  MSS.  because  they  thought  it  might  encourage  sin. 
But  this  will  not  account  for  the  very  general  omission  of  it,  nor 
for  the  fact  that  chap.  -vii.  53,  is  included  in  the  omitted  portion. 
Eusebius  assigns  it  apparently  to  the  apoci-yphal  “ Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.”  Other  things  to  be  noted  respecting  it  are  (i),  that  in  the 
MSS.  which  contain  it,  the  number  of  variations  is  veiy  much  greater  than 
in  any  equal  portion  of  Scripture  ; so  much  is  this  the  case,  tliat  there  are, 
in  fact,  three  separate  texts,  it  being  hardly  possible  to  unite  them  into  one. 
(2.)  That,  in  the  original,  the  style  and  manner  of  narrating  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  our  Evangelist.  It  is  not  merely  that  many  words 
and  idioms  occur  which  John  never  uses,  but  that  the  whole  cast  and 
character  of  the  passage  is  alien  from  his  manner,  in  whichever  of  the 
existing  texts  we  read  it.  (3.)  The  great  majority  of  those  MSS.  which 
contain  the  passage  place  it  here.  Some,  however,  insert  it  after  tlie  end  of 
Luke  xxi.,  which  certainly  seems  a more  fitting  place,  seeing  that  the  inci- 
dents evidently  belong  to  the  later  part  of  our  Lord’s  ministry. 

Not  very  different  is  tbe  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth in  his  summary  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage.  He  says  (Greek  Test.,  note  ad  loc.'),  speaking 
of  his  investigation  into  the  question,  that 

It  serves  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture  rests.  This  passage  is  found  in  three  hundred  MSS.,  and 
numerous  Versions  and  Fathers.  But  it  does  not  quite  stand  the  test,  not 
quite  satisfy  the  conditions  requisite  for  its  admission  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
W rit.  How  severe  an  ordeal,  therefore,  have  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture 
gone  through  ! The  strong  claims  of  this  rejected  candidate  for  admission 
bring  out  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  virtue  and  strength  of  those  which 

have  been  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture In  proportion 

to  the  rigour  of  that  scrutiny  is  the  solidity  of  the  ground  of  our  belief  of  its 
inspiration. 

Yet,  whatever  opinion  be  beld  as  to  its  genuineness,  there  need 
be  no  doubt  of  tbe  authentic  character  of  the  facts  which  this 
passage  records.  It  seems,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks,  wholly 
incredible  that  “ the  early  Church  should  have  invented  such  a 
narrative.”  It  has  no  connexion  with  any  set  of  special  views 
which  became  current  at  any  period  within  which  a forgery  is 
possible.  Rather  the  highly  ascetic  sentiments  which  we  trace  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries — ^for  instance,  in  Tertullian — were 
repugnant  to  the  leniency  on  the  question  submitted  to  him  which 
the  Baviom-  here  manifests.  Yet  as  little  reason  is  there  for 
thinking  that  any  views,  however  dominant,  would  have  effected 
the  rejection  of  such  a passage,  had  it  formed  a part  of  the  genuine 
text  of  St.  John.  We  may  accept  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  suggestion  that 
it  formed  part  of  his  oral  teaching,  and  may  suppose  that  it  was 
added  at  first  perhaps  in  the  margin  of  some  MSS.,  or  at  the  end ; 
that  the  recognition  of  its  substantive  truth  and  value  obtained  for 
it  a place  in  the  record,  before  the  sharp  line  between  canonical 
and  non-canonical  writings  had  been  drawn  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared ; but  that  it  was  unable  wholly  to  legitimate  its  title,  and 
remains  as  it  were  quartered  in  the  same  scutcheon,  but  carrying 
the  bar  sinister  to  mark  its  origin.  Yet  it  has  not  been  without 
defenders  down  to  the  most  recent  period.  And  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  genuineness  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Webster 
and  Wilkinson’s  Greek  Testament,  where  see  the  notes  ad  loc.  We 
highfy  approve,  therefore,  of  the  boldness  with  which  Dean  Alford 
has  treated  the  passage  as  distinct  from,  although  imbedded  in,  the 
text  of  the  fourth  Evaugehst.  Learned  commentators,  in  notes 
designed  for  scholars,  may  transfix  it  with  their  “ obelisk  ” of  con- 
demnation as  spurious  qua  the  hand  of  the  apostle.  But  so  long 
as  they  print  it  consecutively  and  coherently  with  the  rest  of  his 
narrative,  their  elaborate  protest  carries  an  inadequate  weight. 
To  expel  it  from  the  continuity  of  the  text,  to  relegate  it  to  the 
margin,  to  print  it  there  in  different  and  smaller  type,  and  to 
incarcerate  it  in  square  brackets,  is  quite  another  thing.  This  is 
to  depose  it  visibly,  and  to  express  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  reader 
its  disqualification  for  a place  in  the  sacred  canon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  truth  and  value  of  its  matter  of  fact  is  expressly 
recognised.  Indeed,  the  most  pregnant  of  its  dicta  has  sunk  too 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  Christendom  for  its  hold  on  faith  and 
practice  ever  to  be  seriously  shaken. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has,  in  this  volume,  shaken  off  the 
difficulty  which  the  perplexity  of  inter-references  and  the  small 
collateral  differences  in  three  parallel  evangelical  narratives  caused 
in  the  first  instalment  of  his  work.  The  notes  are  not  such  tiresome 
reading,  nor  is  the  sense  arrived  at  so  often  tessellated  and  fragmen- 
tary, as  was  the  case  there.  We  are  accordingly  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  performance  as  “English  readers.”  We  find  the  generally 
prominent  qualities  to  be,  great  power  of  accumulating,  sifting, 
and  condensing — in  short,  all  the  hod-and-trowel  work,  all  the 
shovel-and-broom  work,  all  the  sieve-aud-dustbin  work  of  scholar- 
ship in  perfection.  There  is  a good  clear  gift  of  common  sense 
pervading  the  whole  ; but  we  see  the  backbone  and  ribs  of 
Protestantism  sticking  out,  like  a hard  grim  skeleton,  through 
everything.  We  admire  an  indefatigable  industiy  which  seems  to 
accept  nothing  at  second-hand,  and  which  has  earned  the  right  to 
speak  sweepingly  of  a text,  because  it  has  tracked  a particle  or  an 
accent  through  a score  of  “ uncials  ” and  twice  as  many  “ cursives.” 
Yet  we  miss  something  which  transcends  all  these,  and  without 
which  we  fear  it  is  not  given  to  the  fullest  profimdity  of  research  and 
the  closest  accuracy  of  statement  to  reach  the  popular  mind.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  Protestantism  of  any  view,  however  pronounced, 
would  impede  its  acceptance  with  the  average  English  reader ; but 
the  same  mental  habit  which  is  proper  to  that  quality  in- 
cludes a certain  staid  rigidity  and  repression  of  enthusiasm  which 
mars  the  fusion  of  the  various  elements  which  have  contributed  to 
the  idea,  and  gives  us  something  hard  and  crude  as  a result.  But, 
beyond  this,  the  vast  difference  of  style  between  St.  John  and 
any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  throws  out  into  fuller 
relief  the  interval  between  him  and  the  editor  who  measm-es  him- 
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self  equally  -with  all.  It  is  given  to  few  commentators  to_  follow 
even  approximately  the  mind  of  St.  John.  The  utter  simplicity  of 
lan"'ua»-e  and  unmeasured  profundity  of  thought  which  characterize 
him  make  all  attempt  at  analysis,  by  logical  manipulation  of  the 
text,  appear  a mere  plausibility.  In  him,  the  “ shallows  which  ” — to 
use  an  ancient  metaphor — “a  lamb  may  ford”  are  closely  succeeded 
by  the  “ depths  where  the  elephant  must  swim.”  And,  by  the 
way,  an  elephant  afloat  would  form  no  unapt  image  of  Dean  Alford 
in  this  portion  of  his  commentary.  We  cannot  here  stop  to 
show  by  specimens  the  ground  of  this  opinion.  But  the  text  and 
notes  on  St.  John  vi.  xv.  xvi.  and  xvii.  contain  many  examples  of 
what  we  mean,  in  attempts  to  reduce  to  dogmatic  limits  truth 
which  seems  to  resist  the  angular  conceptions  of  the  dogmatic 
mind,  and  which  must  be  seized,  if  at  all,  by  spiriyialistic  intuition. 
Here  analj'-sis,  so  far  as  it  succeeds,  splits  the  diamond,  and  pre- 
sents us  with  the  fragmentary  facets. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  Dean 
has  most  fully  vindicated  his  claims  to  comment  for  the  un- 
learned upon  Scripture.  To  this  part  of  his  work  we  turn 
with  a feeling  of  refreshment.  He  finds  an  adequate  field  for 
• his  love  of  detailed  investigation  in  the  more  continuous  histo- 
rical field  which  it  opens.  The  local  histories  of  Gaza,  Caesarea, 
Damascus,  Philippi,  and  other  cities,  and  the  personal  careers  of 
such  men  as  Herod  Agrippa,  Agi-ippa  II.,  Aretas,  and  others,  are 
fully  given  in  notes  which  are  models  of  the  compact  results  of 
copious  research.  He  had  here  been  preceded  by  Mr.  Humphry, 
whose  comparatively  small  work  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
the  most  scnolarlike  work  of  its  day,  and  by  the  wide  sweep  of 
erudite  investigation,  ethnical,  topographical,  and  archaeological, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson.  Occasionally, 
however,  his  scholarship  does  not  seem  irrefragable.  For  example, 
in  St.  Paul’s  speech  before  Agrippa  (chap.  xxvi.  v.  23),  he  seems 
to  ignore  the  use  of  the  conjunction  tl  in  statements  made  with 
strong  emotion,  especially  of  admiration  and  sympathy,  for  on. 
This  sense  of  it  our  translators,  in  their  words  “ that  Christ  should 
suffer,”  have  expressly  recognised,  but  Dean  Alford,  in  his  marginal 
direction  “ render,  If  [at  least]  Christ  was  liable  to  suffering,”  ex- 
pressly rejects.  His  rendering  makes  the  clause  a condition  of  the 
verification  of  the  prediction  of  Moses  by  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s 
death  and  resurrection,  which  it  is  not.  The  Authorized  Version 
makes  it  a statement  of  that  wherein  the  verification  consisted, 
which  it  is.  Further,  for  the  “at  least”  inserted  in  brackets 
there  seems  to  be  no  plea  in  the  words  or  sense  of  the  original. 
Again,  in  Agrippa’s  speech  to  St.  Paul — rendered,  no  doubt  in 
error,  by  the  Authorized  Version,  “Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a Christian”  — the  Dean  proposes  two  render- 
ings. He  gives  one  in  his  margin,  “ With  small  persuasion 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  canst  make  me  a Christian,”  which 
seems  objectionable,  as  giving  a tone  of  subjectivity  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  original  will  not  bearj  the  other  in  his  note, 
“ Lightly  (with  small  trouble)  art  thou  persuading  thyself  that 
thou  canst  make  me  a Christian,”  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  false  grammar — since  the  present  of  the  middle  verb,  or  the 
perfect  rtTvoiHa^,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  used — as  well  as  of 
giving  a false  turn  to  the  diction.  The  phrase  Iv  has  been 
much  debated,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Adyw  should  be  sup- 
lied — the  “ small  persuasion  ” of  Dean  Alford ; but  what  then 
ecomes  of  miOHs  ? The  graver  question  as  regards  the  phrase 
iv  is.  In  what  connexion  does  it  stand  in  the  retort  by 

St.  Paul  in  v.  29,  icat  iv  okiy<o  rcai  iv  ttoXXm  ? That  it  should  there 
qualify  the  mental  action  which  St.  Paul  ascribes  to  himself 
in  tv^ulgiiv  civ,  just  as  it  does  the  external  action  which  Agrippa 
ascribed  before  to  him  in  mWtiQ,  is  what  the  law  of  continuity 
and  the  rule  of  position  require.  The  word  Xdyw,  then,  suits  the 
retort  as  it  does  the  provocatory  phrase.  That  retort  means, 
“ I could  pray  both  in  brief  and  in  full  ” ; i.  e.  I could  pray  every 
way — a phrase  of  expansion,  deriving  its  force  merely  from  the 
fact  of  its  embodying  in  earnest  the  word  which  the  previous 
speaker  used  in  scorn.  Here,  then,  we  think  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion was  capable  of  amendment,  but  a second  hole  in  the  sense 
has  been  made  instead  of  stopping  the  old  one.  These  flaws  occur 
in  consecutive  pages,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  usual  ratio  of 
their  frequency.  They  are,  we  believe,  rare.  Still,  as  criticizing 
in  the  interests  of  the  imlearned  brethren,  we  think  it  right  to  call 
attention  to  them. 

As  an  example  of  common  sense  applied  to  a knotty  point  where 
doctors  have  differed,  we  will  cite  the  remarks  on  the  “ rivers  of 
living  Water”  of  John  vii.  38,  in  which  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  the  ceremony  of  pouring  the  water  on  the  altar  from 
a golden  vessel,  which  was  done  on  the  seven  previous  days  of  the 
festival,  but  not  on  the  last  day,  on  which  the  words  were  spoken. 
Dean  Alford  remarks : — 

It  was  the  eighth  day,  and  the  pouring  of  water  did  not  take  place  ; hut  is, 
thei-efore,  all  allusion  to  the  ceremony  excluded  ? I think  not— nay,  I 
believe  it  is  the  more  natural.  For  seven  days  the  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed and  the  Hallel  sung.  On  the  eighth  day  the  Hallel  was  sung,  but 
the  outpouring  of  the  water  did  not  take  place — something  was  missed  which 
took  place  on  the  other  days.  “ Then  Jesus  stood  and  cried,'’  &c.  Was  not 
this  the  most  natural  time  ? 

As  an  example  of  over-riding  a hobby,  we  may  refer  to  the  re- 
marks on  the  prayer  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  x.  2.  The  general 
inference  is  well  put,  under  the  authority  of  Neander,  as  being 
that  the  subject  of  his  prayers  was  that  lie  might  be  guided  into  truth, 
and  if  so,  hardly  without  reference  to  that  faith  which  was  now  spreading 
so  widely  over  J udaia.  . . . Further  than  this  we  cannot  infer  with  cer- 
tainty ; but,  if  the  particidar  difficulty  present  in  his  mind  he  socight,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  connected  with  the  apparent  necessity 
of  embracing  Judaism  and  circumcision  in  order  to  become  a believer  on 
Christ 


Why  should  we  seek  the  ^'particular  difllculty  present  in  his 
mind,”  there  being  no  certainty  that  there  was  anything  more  than 
a general  difficulty  ? It  is  seldom  worth  while  to  hang  an  hypo- 
thesis upon  an  hypothesis  where  nothing  beyond  the  particular 
state  of  an  individual  mind  at  the  time  is  accounted  for  by  so 
doing. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  examples  which  have  struck  us 
of  opinions  intemperate  and  exaggerated.  Such  is  the  remark  on 
the  question  of  Apostles  and  Bishops,  which  does  not  arise  imme- 
diately out  of  the  text  to  which  it  is  attached.  Acts  xiii.  2,  but 
rather  from  the  controversial  overflow  of  the  writer’s  mind  : — 

In  virtue  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gentile  churches  being  entrusted  to 
them,  Saul  and  Barnabas  become  after  this  apostles,  not  vice  versa ; nor  is 
there  the  least  ground  for  the  inference  that  this  was  a formal  extension  of 
the  apostolical  office,  the  pledge  of  its  continuance  through  the  episcopacy 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  apostolic  office  terminated  with  the  apostolic  times,, 
and  by  its  very  nature  admitted  not  of  continuance  ; the  episcopal  office,  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  sprung  up  after  the  apostolic  times,  and  the  two  are 
entirely  distinct. 

We  will  only  compare  this  with  the  calm  language  of  Hooker,  in 
his  Ecclesiadical  Polity,  b.  vii.,  v.  3,4:  — 

“ All  bishops  are,”  saith  Jerome,  “ the  apostles’  successors.”  In  like  .sort, 
CjTJrian  doth  term  bishops,  “ prcepositos  qui  apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione 
succedunt.”  From  hence  it  may  haply  seem  to  have  grown  that  they  whom 
we  now  call  bishops  were  usually  termed  at  the  first  apostles,  and  so  did  carry 
their  very  names  in  whose  rooms  of  spiritual  authority  they  succeeded.  Such  as 
deny  apostles  to  have  had  any  successors  at  all  in  the  office  of  their  apostleship 
may  hold  that  opinion  without  contradiction  to  this  of  ours  if  they  well  explain 
themselves  in  declaring  what  truly  and  properly  apostleship  is.  In  some 
things  every  presbyter,  in  some  things  only  bishops,  in  some  things  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  are  the  apostles’  successors.  ...  In  this  [their 
function  as  eye-witnesses]  there  are  not  after  them  any  other  like  unto  them, 
and  yet  the  apostles  have  now  their  successors  upon  earth,  their  true  suc- 
cessors, if  not  in  the  largeness,  surely  in  the  kind  of  that  episcopal  function, 
whereby  they  had  power  to  sit  as  spiritual  ordinary  judges. 

The  tendency  of  the  Dean,  indeed,  is  to  be  too  often  span’ing- 
Now  it  is  the  Harmonists,  now  the  Rationalists,  now  the  rrp- 
holders  of  verbal  inspiration,  at  whom  his  strokes  are  aimed. 
After  wading  through  heaps  of  nonsense  or  error,  it  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  of  exposing  it,  and  nunquamno 
reponam  expresses  the  feeling  of  a commentator  so  situated.  Yet 
sell-restraint  in  this  respect  always  carries  more  weight  than  wiU 
be  attained  by  the  constantly  recun-ing  attitude  of  challenge.  A 
note-wi-iter’s  safest  controversy  is  ever  with  his  own  tendency  to 
write  about  or  beside,  rather  than  on,  his  text. 


THE  DANES  IN  CAMP.* 

This  is  a pleasantly  written  book,  because  it  is  exactly  what  it 
professes  to  be.  It  is  nothing  but  a republication  of  letters 
written  from  Denmark,  and  bearing  the  fresh  impre.ss  of  every 
feeling  and  circumstance  under  which  they  were  written.  Books 
of  travels  are  usually  marred,  as  certain  actions  in  Roman 
theology  are  purified,  by  their  intention.  The  traveller,  even  in 
his  wildest  and  most  adventurous  excursion,  writes  with  the  fear 
of  Paternoster  Row  before  his  eyes.  The  bookmaker  is  per- 
petually letting  his  ears  be  seen  under  the  cover  of  the  traveller’s 
skin.  This  combination  of  characters  is  more  repulsive  in  writers 
of  books  of  travel  than  in  any  other  class  of  literary  labourers. 
The  professional  art  dictated  by  the  bookseller’s  experience  is 
unpleasantly  uncongenial  when  it  presents  itself  in  conjunction  with 
natural  beauties,  or  with  the  fre.shness  of  unexplored  manners  .and 
customs  5 and  usually  the  descriptions  so  dressed  up  have  as  much 
relation  to  the  original  they  profess  to  represent  as  the  Swiss 
peasant  of  the  Italian  Opera  has  to  the  Swiss  peasant  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  Mr.  Herbert’s  book  is  satisfactory  to  read  be- 
cause it  presents  so  strong  a contrast  to  the  average  of  the  lite- 
rary class  to  which  he  belongs.  Its  merit  is  that  it  is  written 
because  its  author  wishes  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  and 
not  because  he  wishes  to  produce  an  article  that  will  sell. 

The  period  over  which  Mr.  Herbert’s  experience  ranges  only 
comprises  the  last  ten  days  of  March.  But  those  ten  days  furnish 
as  good  a sample  of  the  Danish  life  in  camp,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  the  Danes  had  to  perform  during  the  period  when  they 
were  in  occupation  of  Dybbol,  as  a longer  residence  woidd  have  done. 
There  are  many  lively  and  strildng  passages,  descriptive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  life  and  manners  among  this  unlucky  people,  which, 
in  a quieter  period,  would  have  attracted  deservedly  the  reader’s 
chief  attention.  In  these  stonny  times,  he  will  linger  with  most 
interest  over  the  description  of  the  defences  of  Dybbol,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  night  between 
Easter-day  and  Easter  Monday.  Of  the  character  of  the  position 
at  Dybbol,  Mr.  Herbert  — writing  on  the  spot,  before  the  place 
had  been  taken — gives  a most  gloomy  account,  and  one  which 
subsequent  events  have  but  too  fully  ju.stified.  The  one  fatal 
error  which  ran  through  the  whole  plan  of  defence  was  that  it  was 
conceived  twelve  years  ago,  and  that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
the  Danish  War  Office  chose  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
gigantic  strides  which  since  that  time  had  been  made  by  the 
science  of  destruction.  The  engineer  who  designed  it  thought 
only  of  smooth-bore  guns,  and  never  dreamed  of  artillery  that 
could  be  plied  with  a deadly  aim  from  a distance  of  a mile  and 
three-quarters.  The  result  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  his  works 
were  too  weak  to  bear  the  impact  of  modem  projectiles.  Before 
the  end  of  the  short  siege,  every  single  blockhouse  had  become 
untenable,  and  in  fact  was  in  ruins.  But  a still  more  imfortimate 
result  of  the  antiquated  calculations  upon  which  the  works  were 
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planned  was,  that  the  points  which  in  reality  were  weakest  were 
left  almost  entirely  unprotected.  At  the  base  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dybhol  peninsula  lies  the  Venning  Bund,  an  arm  of 
the  sea ; and  under  an  older  system  of  artillery  this  creek  would 
have  been  a sufScient  defence  against  any  serious  attempt  at 
shelling.  But  a mile  and  a half  off  lies  the  Broager  peninsula. 
Upon  this  the  Prussians  erected  their  batteries,  and,  firing  across 
the  sea  at  the  unprotected  Dyhhol  works,  they  had  the  Banes  at 
their  mercy.  There  was  nothing  to  reply  to  them  except  two 
twelve-pounder  guns  of  the  dates  respectively  of  1756  and 
1767,  and  which  had  been  rifled  at  Copenhagen;  and  these  were 
among  the  most  fiir-shooting  implements  of  which  the  Danes 
could  boast.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  Danish  position  was 
easily  enfiladed  by  the  Broager  batteries,  while  the  Danes  were 
unable  on  their  side  to  make  any  effective  reply.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately  for  them,  the  Prussians,  being  deliberate  in  all  their 
proceedings,  only  fired  in  the  day,  and  at  night  went  quietly  to  bed. 
The  Danes  consequently,  having  sat  still  to  be  shot  at  all  day,  em- 
ployed themselves  at  night  in  repairing  the  damage  that  had  been 
done.  But,  necessarily,  there  were  numbers  wounded  to  no  purpose 
in  this  one-sided  duel ; and  the  little  army — over-tasked,  over- 
exhausted, and  depressed  by  days  and  nights  of  passive,  unexciting 
danger — was  at  last  worn  out.  But  the  faults  of  the  fortifications 
at  Bybbdl  were  not  confined  to  their  antiquated  character.  They 
were  bad  in  themselves : — 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  shelter — the  first  requisite  of  good 
earthworks — that  they  are  so  deplorably  deficient,  but  also  in  matters  of  de- 
fence. There  is  no  revetment  to  the  counterscarp  ; the  depth  of  the  ditch  is 
a child’s  leap  ; no  part  of  the  line  is  properly  flanked  by  the  other  ; the  rise 
of  these  mounds  is  in  many  parts  too  steep  to  become  a glacis  for  the  play  of 
the  guns,  and  not  steep  enough  to  break  the  rush  of  the  storming  party  ; and 
though  you  maj'  find  it  as  difficult  to  believe  as  I find  it  sad  to  write,  the 
forts  are  in  many  places  connected  with  long,  straight  and  dead  stretches  of 
breastwork,  with  no  ditch  in  front,  and  which  neither  you  nor  your  horse 
would  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  clearing.  The  formidable  inner 
intrenchments  and  second  line  of  defences  are  as  much  produced  out  of  the 
depths  of  German  consciousness,  as  are  the  wolf-traps,  the  snares,  the 
ingenious  devices,  and  scientific  works  with  which  their  newspapers  have 
surrounded  this  place.  In  Hamburg  we  bought  a map  of  the  seat  of  war, 
in  w'hich  the  Dybbbl  line  of  forts  was  scored  three  deep  with  a profusion  of 
red  ink,  which  very  much  amused  the  officers  at  head-quarters,  though,  as 
we  laughed,  vre  were  obliged  to  confess  that  we  were  doing  so  at  our  own 
expense.  Unfortunately  the  spade  is  not  in  my  opinion  doing  its  duty  ; and 
though  here  and  there  it  is  throwing  up  a battery,  I see  no  real  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  defences,  nor  any  sign  of  such  a memorable  use  as 
Todleben  extracted  from  the  breathing-time  which  the  Allies  gave  him. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Danish  Government  should  have 
been  so  foolhardy  as  this  description  of  their  means  of  defence 
proves  them  to  have  been.  They  must  have  known  that  for  years 
past  they  had  been  playing  a dangerous  game.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  in  controversy ; but  of  this, 
at  least,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt,  that  it  was  of  a highly 
explosive  kind.  Every  Danish  statesman  ought  to  have  been  well 
aware  that,  ever  since  the  first  Decree  of  Execution  was  launched 
a,gainst  them  in  1858,  the  Danes  were  walking  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  And  they  actually  were  well  aware  of  the  fact.  The  con- 
versations of  Danish  Ministers  with  the  English  representative  show 
them  to  have  been  fully  conscious  that,  in  the  policy  they  were 
pursuing,  they  were  rimning  the  risk  of  war.  It  is  quite  unin- 
telligible that  no  one  among  them  should  have  thought  of 
investigating  the  comparative  conditions  of  numerical  or 
mechanical  force  under  which  that  war  would  have  to  be 
fought,  or  of  taking  the  ordinary  precautions  which  enable 
the  weak,  for  a time  at  least,  to  make  head  against  the 
strong.  The  error  has  been  a fatal  one  for  Denmark.  If  she 
could  have  made  a good  defence  instead  of  a bad  one,  and  could 
have  held  her  strong  positions  until  the  sympathy  she  was  arousing 
could  force  its  way  to  a practical  expression,  the  fate  of  the  North 
of  Europe  might  have  been  wholly  different. 

The  other  portion  of  the  book  which  will  be  read  with  the 
most  interest  is  the  description  of  the  night  attack  of  Easter 
Sunday.  Throughout,  Mr.  Herbert  expresses  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  the  calm  dogged  courage  of  the  Danish  soldiery ; and 
throughout  he  allows  to  be  seen,  though  he  does  not  formally  ex- 
press, a feeling  the  reverse  of  admiration  for  the  strategic  abilities 
of  the  Danish  generals.  They  seem  to  have  done  everything 
which  men  under  such  circumstances  should  not  have  done.  They 
should  have  been  chary  of  their  men,  of  whom  they  had  so  few ; 
they  should  have  selected,  from  the  first,  positions  which  they 
could  hold,  and  should  have  spared  no  labour  to  put  them 
into  a defensible  condition.  But  they  did  the  reverse  of  all  these 
things : — 

This  was  the  first  closing  of  the  semicircle  upon  the  Dj'bbbl  forts ; and  it 
leads  me  to  make  a remark  upon  a fault,  which  has  in  my  opinion  dogged 
the  whole  course  of  Danish  tactics. 

The  whole  course  of  the  war  hitherto  has  necessarily  been  a succession  of 
retirings  on  our  side.  Position  after  position,  without  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  Unfortunately  on  these  occasions,  though 
yielding  to  the  necessity,  the  Danes  have  not  been  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  striking  a blow  ; this  blow  has  done  a good  deal  of  mischief, 
but  rather  to  themselves  than  to  the  enemy  ; for  it  has  never  been  a serious 
one,  as  they  could  not  run  the  risk  of  making  it  so,  and  consequently  it  has 
inspired  one  anny  with  a feeling  or  success,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
failure.  It  has  been  the  blow  of  a man,  struck  as  he  steps  backward ; a 
blow,  which  the  science  of  striking  blows  condemns  as  spending  the  strength 
of  one  combatant  and  inflicting  little  injury  on  the  other.  The  resolute 
temper  of  the  Dane  is  ill-pleased  at  not  attempting  to  hold  any  ground  which 
offers  itself ; but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  mistake  which  has  been  committed 
at  the  Daunewerke,  before  Dybbol,  at  Veile,  where  considerable  preparations 
were  made  to  defend  a position  which  ought  not  to  have  been  held,  and 
before  Fredericia.  It  is  in  this  lighting  and  withdrawing  that  the  Danes 
have  lost  so  many  prisoners,  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of 
prisoners  is  a bad  thing  lor  the  morale  of  an  army,  which  can  better  afford  to 


have  its  numbers  thinned  by  losses  in  action  than  in  this  other  apparently 
more  harmless  way.  Moreover,  the  Danes  do  not  show  well  in  these  skir- 
mishes, which  are  generally  decided  by  the  efficiency  of  the  tirailleurs,  for 
they  are  slow  and  heavy  in  this  important  part  of  war  and  provided  with  a 
very  inferior  weapon. 

Mr.  Herbert  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  “ needle-gun,”  whose 
practice  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  watching.  It  is  true  that 
it  tempts  the  soldier  to  fire  too  fast,  and  so  to  waste  his  ammuni- 
tion ; but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is  more  a financial 
than  a military  objection.  It  is,  at  all  events,  an  objection  which, 
as  our  author  justly  observes,  would  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  every  improvement  in  small  arms  since  the  invention  of  the 
clumsiest  matchlock  until  now.  Its  great  advantage  would  be  in 
meeting  a bayonet  charge.  A line  of  good  marksmen  armed  with 
the  needle-gun  could  give  a good  account  of  a charging  line  some 
time  before  the  bayonet  could  be  brought  to  bear.  As  the  bayonet 
is  a weapon  in  which  the  English  take  great  pride,  this  new  dis- 
covery which  threatens  to  make  it  useless  is  worthy  of  more 
thoughtful  consideration  than  the  traditions  of  the  Horse  Guards 
seem  likely  to  allow  it  to  receive.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a timely 
and  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  full  of 
promise  of  literary  power,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  possessor 
will  not  suflfer  to  lie  unemployed. 


THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.* 

The  Institute  of  France,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  composed  of 
five  so-called  classes,  among  which  are  the  Academic  Franqaise, 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and  the  Academic  des  Biscriptims.  M. 
Maury  sees  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  offlcial  precedence,  as 
well  as  the  greater  popularity,  enjoyed  by  the  first-mentioned 
Academy  over  the  other  two,  and  he  has  consequently  set  about 
writing  the  history  of  these  latter,  with  the  view  of  showing  their 
claims  to  superior  estimation.  Flis  history  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions has  been  already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  and  we  have 
now  before  us  the  companion  volume,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Both  in  his  present  histories  and  in  his 
previous  publications,  M.  Maury  proves  himself  one  of  the  few 
remaining  representatives  of  the  race  of  polyhistors  whose  star  set 
when  that  of  learned  academies  began  to  rise.  We  have  not 
now  to  speak  of  M.  Maury’s  capacity  in  matters  of  archaeology, 
philology,  and  the  like,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
ficient from  the  first ; but  in  regard  to  those  sciences  with  which  he 
is  concerned  in  his  present  volume,  he  evidently  does  but  follow 
the  authority  of  others  whose  books  he  has  consulted  in  order  to 
draw  up  his  own  compilation.  Considered  in  a scientific  point 
of  view,  the  result  could  scarcely,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
be  altogether  satisfactory,  and  we  confess  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  read  his  book  through  in  any  sort  of  regular  order, 
There  is  a certain  kind  of  allusive  writing  which  as  often  implies 
the  ignorance  of  the  writer  as  it  apparently  presupposes  the 
familiarity  of  the  reader  with  the  subjects  adverted  to,  and 
which  pervades  to  a great  extent  the  book  before  us;  although 
it  should  be  stated  that,  from  the  smallness  of  its  bulk, 
coupled  with  the  completeness  which  M.  Maury  has  sought 
to  attain,  such  a result  was  perhaps  inevitable  under  any 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  reading  of  this  kind  is  very  un- 
profitable work.  It  reminds  one  of  the  elevations  of  the  Palais 
de  V Industrie,  where  the  ingenious  architect  has  hit  upon  the  de- 
vice of  inscribing  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  celebrities,  instead  of 
presenting  their  effigies  to  the  beholder — something  in  the  way  of 
the  old  sign-post  upon  the  stage  in  lieu  of  scenery.  We  fear 
therefore  that,  although  valuable  for  reference,  M.  Maury’s  book 
will  scarcely  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  author  in  popularizing 
the  cause  of  his  client  with  the  general  public.  The  majority  of 
readers,  being  little  fond  of  science  altogether,  or  of  scientific 
history  either,  probably  care  least  for  it  when  it  is  served  up  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a medley  of  etiquettes  without  substance,  01 
short  biographies  interspersed  with  summaries  of  papers,  and  in 
such  a state  of  confusion  that  in  the  course  of  every  few  pages  the 
mind  has  to  skip  through  the  whole  cycle  of  sciences. 

Histories  and  biographies  are  generally  written  of  things  or 
persons  of  the  past ; and  indeed,  although  apparently  fiourishing, 
the  French  Academy,  like  all  similar  institutions,  belongs  to  an 
era  that  is  gone  by.  Originally  instituted  as  a kind  of  learned 
clubs,  most  Academies  are  at  present  without  object,  since  the 
division  and  multiplication  of  the  different  branches  of  science  so 
much  confine  the  interest  of  each  individual  inquirer  that  there 
are  few  points  of  contact  between  any  two  members  of  such  a 
body  as  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  instance.  Conse- . 
quently,  they  render  no  service  to  science  beyond  the  publication 
of  papers  which  might  just  as  well  find  a place  in  the  many 
independent  scientific  periodicals  in  which,  being  more  generally 
accessible,  not  a few,  in  point  of  fact,  are  reprinted.  When  there 
were  no  such  periodicals.  Academies  of  course  were  more  useful, 
but  even  then  their  activity  was  little  of  a coi'porate  nature. 
A society  may  be  said  to  fulfil  a useful  pui-pose  if  its  members  ; 
combined  produce  a greater  amount  of  valuable  results  than , 
they  would  in  the  aggregate  if  in  a state  of  isolation ; or,  still 
better,  if  the  society  in  its  corporate  capacity  performs  services  ^ 
which  no  individual  or  individuals  unconnected  with  each  other 
could  render.  Such  has,  unfortunately,  never  been  the  case — or,  \ 
at  any  rate,  only  in  the  beginning,  and  later  at  rare  intervals — with  ' 
learned  societies  modelled  upon  the  older  type ; and  the  French , 
Academy,  at  least  that  of  its  branches  with  which  we  are  here 

* L'Ancienne  Academic  des  Sciences.  Par  T.  F.  Alfred  Maury.  Paris  : 
Didier.  1864. 
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concerned,  is  about  as  bad  an  example  as  any.  Many  persons  in 
Eni'-land  look  upon  membership  of  tlio  French  Academy  as  a 
kind  of  Blue  Riband  dan<>ling  before  the  eyes  of  men  of  science, 
for  whom  real  prizes  aro  so  scanty  ; and,  in  re.ality,  the  usefulness 
of  the  institution,  as  of  others  of  a similar  nature,  is  about  on  a 
par  -with  that  of  the  Most  Noble  order  adverted  to.  Nothing  could 
bo  more  disappointing  than  a first  attendance  at  one  of  the  meet- 
in ''■s  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  One  sees  tho  members  drop 
in  one  at  a time,  inscribe  their  names  upon  a list,  then  loimge 
about  the  room  talking  to  each  other  so  as  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  secretary  or  whoever  may  happen  to  read  a paper,  and  finally 
make  their  escape — having  put  in  an  appearance,  pro  forma,  to 
secure  a weekly  allowance  or  escape  a fine.  Papers  forwarded  by 
strangers  are  nominally  referred  to  commissaires,  who  never  take 
the  trouble  to  look  into  them ; so  that,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
an  English  amateur  who  has  since  achieved  great  reputation  as  a 
physicist,  an  important  memoir  may  lie  dormant  for  years,  until,  the 
patience  of  the  author  having  been  exhausted,  he  betakes  himself 
to.  some  more  convenient  method  of  publishing  his  researches. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  discover  what  useful  function  the 
Academy,  upon  the  whole,  performs,  if  the  few  prizes  which 
it  annually  distributes  as  a totally  inadequate  reward  to  successful 
investigators  are  excepted.  To  recruit  its  own  body  by  tbe  elec- 
tion of  new  members  after  more  or  less  intriguing,  to  publish  a 
certain  number  of  volumes  of  memoirs  or  .abstracts  of  p.apers,  and 
to  indulge  occasionally  in  unseemly  personal  squabbles,  are  feats 
which  scarcely  warrant  the  existence  of  such  ponderous 
machinery.  Not  that  Academies  might  not  really  do  a very  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  fostering  science  and  looking  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  votaries;  but  their  members  are  generally  too 
much  engrossed  with  their  own  personal  pursuits  to  bestow 
c.are  upon  matters  bearing  no  relation  to  them.  Suppose  a 
Parliament  whose  members  assembled  solely  in  view  of  some 
personal  object,  how  would  the  commonwealth  fare  under  its 
management  ? Academies  are  the  Parliaments,  as  it  were,  of  the 
universal  Republic  of  Letters,  which  suffers  accordingly  owing  to 
their  selfish  neglect.  It  is  especi.ally  by  encour.aging  those  who 
travel  along  .some  other  than  tbe  beaten  track  of  ordinary  men  of 
.science  that  corporations  representing  the  interests  of  science  might 
tend  to  promote  it,  but  it  is  just  those  that  they  p.articularly 
neglect.  It  is  true  there  are  not  m.any  persons  answering  to  this 
description  to  be  found  at  any  particular  time ; but  even  if  there 
■should  be  but  one  in  a century,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
try  to  keep  him  safe.  It  is  the  exclusive  glory  of  this  country 
to  have  produced  men  like  Davy  and  Faraday,  for  instance,  for 
whom  there  would  have  been  absolutely  no  room  abroad  to 
develop  their  talents.  Yet  a little  less  constancy  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Faraday,  if  biographical  notices  inform  us  aright,  would  have 
deprived  the  world  of  a discoverer  as  unrivalled  and  prolific  in  his 
line  .as  Newton  was  in  his ; and  who  knows  but  that  the  cold  shade 
of  neglect,  the  want  of  due  encour.agement  extended  to  merit 
exhibited  in  some  unusual  way,  may  be  nipping  every  now  and 
tlien  some  great  discoverer  in  the  bud  ? We  need  but  read  the 
lives  of  others  who,  more  fortunate,  have  lived  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  fame  at  last,  to  feel  harrowed  at  the  life-consuming 
struggles,  the  sad  heart-burnings,  the  distressing  pangs  and  anguish, 
which  want  of  support,  of  sympathy,  or  of  a friendly  helping  hand, 
so  frequently  inflicts  upon  the  solitary  thinker  big  with  some 
great  and  original  thought.  A German  physician,  still  living, 
and  who  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
recognise  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  natural  philosophy, 
encountered  so  much  annoyance  and  vexation  whilst  endeavouring 
to  bring  his  discovery  before  the  public  in  a manner  to  ensure  the 
attention  of  men  of  science,  that  he  absolutely  went  out  of  his  ijiind. 
It  is  as  if  those  who  steal  some  spark  from  heaven,  instead  of 
transmitting  the  smouldering  lamp  of  the  schools,  were  by  some 
law  of  nature  doomed  to  sufier  the  eagle  gnawing  at  their  hearts ; 
yet,  if  Academies  did  the  work  which  becomes  them,  such  a fate  as 
that  of  Dr.  Mayer  would  be  an  impossibility.  In  the  same  way, 
many  a promising  suggestion  happens  to  be  advanced  by  persons 
who  have  either  not  the  leisure,  the  convenience,  or  the  instruments 
to  verify  it  by  experiment,  and  is  therefore  tot.ally  disregarded ; 
although,  if  Academies  are  good  for  anything,  they  should  give  it  a 
trial.  Thus,  to  cite  an  example,  a young  Swiss  chemist  published 
some  time  ago  the  following  interesting  proposal : — There  are 
diamonds  with  cavities,  from  which,  when  they  are  broken  into, 
something  like  a gas  has  been  observed  to  issue,  the  cavities  be- 
coming thereby  empty,  though  originally  they  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  liquid.  Might  not  that  liquid  be  carbonic  acid,  and  conse- 
quently might  not  those  diamonds  have  crystallized  out  of  a solu- 
tion of  carbon  in  liquid  carbonic  acid  ? The  thing  to  try  was  whether 
carbonic  acid  in  the  liquid  state  would  dissolve  carbon ; yet, 
although  to  those  provided  with  the  necessary  means  the 
experiment  would  be  simple  enough,  and  tha  question  at  issue  is 
one  of  extreme  interest,  nobody  has  taken  it  up.  It  is  very  easy 
to  imagine  Mr.  Faraday  in  a position  where  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  verify  by  experiment  the  ingenious  guesses 
in  which  many  of  his  most  brilliant  discoveries  arose ; and  as  no 
Academy  woiud  have  given  him  a hearing  if  he  had  merely  sub- 
mitted his  plans,  we  should  probably  have  had  to  go  without  the 
discoveries. 

What  M.  Maury  has  to  tell  us  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
amounts  to  this — that  many  of  its  members  were  very  celebrated, 
and  did  much  to  advance  science  by  their  researches  or  discoveries ; 
but  of  the  doings  of  the  Academy  as  a body  we  hear  very  little. 
The  Academie  des  Sciences  originated  in  a private  club  which  held 
its  weekly  assemblies  for  thirty  years  at  M.  Montmort’s  and  M. 


Thovenot’s,  until  Colbert,  wishing  to  emulate  Richelieu — to  whom 
a similar  priv.ate  society  had  suggested  the  idea  and  furnished  the 
m.aterials  for  the  establishment  of  the  Academic  I'raru^uise — trans- 
formed the  club  into  an  officially  recognised  public  coi'poration, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  i666.  The  members  received 
pensions  from  the  King,  who  also  furnished  the  funds  for  experi- 
ments and  other  e.xpenses.  The  Academy  consisted  of  two  sec- 
tions, the  mathematiciens  and  the  physiciens,  each  of  which  met 
once  a week,  but  on  different  days : — 

Durant  les  premifcres  ann(?es  cle  son  existence  [says  M.  Maury,  p.  15], 
I’Acade'mie  des  Sciences  eonserva  le  caractfere  qu’elle  avait  eu  avant  sa  con- 
stitution et  sa  reconnaissance  par  le  roi.  On  y travaillait  de  concert,  et  le 
plus  souvent  dans  le  local  ineine  des  re'unions  ; ce  n’e'taient  pas  seulement 
des  assemblies  oii  quelques  savants  venaient  li  tour  de  role  lire  un  mimoire, 
faire  une  communication  ; c’itaient  de  vrais  laboratoires.  On  procedait  en 
commun  h des  expiriences,  h des  observations  ; on  y discutait  les  resultats 
qu’on  avait  obtenus  par  des  experimentations  collectives  ou  des  recherehes 
simultanies. 

And  later  (p.  21)  : — 

Aux  elaborations  en  commun  succidaient  les  conversations  et  les  lectures  ; 
on  signalait  dans  les  siances  I’apparition  des  livres  publiis  soit  en  France, 
soit  a I’itranger,  sur  les  matibres  dont  s’oocupait  la  compagnie  ; i/s  itaient 
jugts  et  critiques. 

Whilst  proceeding  upon  such  a plan,  the  Academy  could  not 
but  be  considered  a useful  institution.  Instead  of  confenang 
the  empty  titles  of  Correspondents  or  Associates  upon  foreigners, 
the  Academy,  or  the  Minister  who  watched  over  and  protected 
it,  invited  them  to  Paris,  where  place  and  salary  awaited  their 
arrival.  Iluyghens,  Roemer,  .and  Cassini  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ; Tschirnhausen,  Newton,  and  others  refused  it.  In  168 1, 
Louis  XIV.  favoured  the  Academy  with  his  visit : — 

Je  n’ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  exborter  li  travailler  (said  the  paternal  grand 
monarque  upon  leaving)  ; vous  vous  y appliquez  assez  de  vous-memes. 

To  which  our  historian  amusingly  and  emphatically  adds : — 

Ces  paroles  furent  pour  la  Compagnie  un  puissant  encouragement  qui 
porta  ses  fruits. 

Of  the  Academicians  of  the  time,  M.  Maury  s.ays : — 

C’etaient  des  gens  vertueux,  h la  fa9on  du  moins  dont  on  entendait  alors 
la  vertu.  . . . D’une  humilite  parfois  plate  aupres  des  grands, "travail- 

leurs  opiniatres,  mais  gardant  souvent  tons  les  ridicules  des  pe'dants  de 
college.  . . . Louis  Morin,  botaniste  fort  estime  de  son  temps,  vivait,  comnie 
un  anachorete,  de  riz  cuit  a I’eau.  11  consentit  seulement  dans  ses  derniers 
jours  a prendre  un  peu  de  vin  qu’il  mesurait  exactement.  . . . On  lui 

faisait,  en  I’allant  voir,  de  I’lionneur  ; mais  il  y ajoutait : Quand  o?i  ne  vient 
pas,  on  me  fait  plaisir. 

In  1 699  the  Academy  was  remodelled  according  to  the  following 
well-devised  plan,  which,  if  followed  out  conscientiously  to  its 
consequences,  would  have  made  it,  in  many  respects,  almost 
a perfect  pattern  of  what  such  a society  should  be.  We  describe 
the  scheme  in  the  words  of  M.  Maiuy ; — 

Non-seulement  le  cadre  del’Academie  avait  etd  notablement  agrandi,  mais 
on  y introduisait  une  hierarchie  qui  permettait  d’y  faire  entrer  S la  fois  des 
savants  de  profession,  des  jeunes  gens  promett.ant  de  le  devenir  et  des  grands 
seigneurs  regrettant  de  ne  I’etre  pas ; autrement  dit,  il  y eut,  d’apres  la  nou- 
velle  constitution,  des  membres  honoraires,  des  pensionnaires,  des  associes  et 
des  eleves.  . . . Les  places  de  membres  honoraires  etaient  reservecs  a de 

hauts  personnages.  . . . Les  pensionnaires  etaient  les  verltables  acade- 
miciens  ; ils  comprenaient  trois  geombtres,  un  meme  nombre  d’astronomes, 
de  me'caniciens,  djanatomistes,  de  chimistes,  de  botanistes,  plus  un  secretaire 
et  un  tresorier.  A chacune  des  sections  de  trois  membres  etaient  aggreges 
deux  associes.  11  y eut  en  outre  huit  associes  etrangers  et  quatre  associes 
fibres.  Enfln,  les  eleves  durent  etre  attaches  a la  personne  des  pensionnaires, 
qui  en  avaient  chacun  un ; ces  elbves  devaient  etre  ages  de  vingt  ans  au 
moins.  . 

Fontenelle  became  secretary.  The  potsionnaires  were  appointed  by 
the  King.  M.  Maury  does  not  state  who  nominated  the  rest,  ex- 
cept the  eleves,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  were  elected  by 
the  Academy.  The  King  also  chose  the  annual  president 
and  vice-president,  director  and  sub-director  — of  whom  the 
first  two  were  selected  among  the  honoraries,  the  latter 
among  the  regul.ars  or  pensioners.  In  1 70Z,  the  Academy  began 
the  annual  publication  of  its  Memoires,  to  which  was  added 
in  1750  the  .Recwei?  dcs  Savants  Etrangers ; t\\e  Reciieil  des  Erix 
having  been  started  in  1721,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  first  prize 
by  M.  RouilM  de  Meslay,  Conseiller  mi  Parlemetxt,  Besides  these, 
the  Academy  published  also  the  Connaissance  des  Temps  since 
1679,  various  treatises  on  technology,  .and  the  Recueil  des 
Machines,  by  different  authors.  The  earliest  work  issued  by  the 
Academy  seems  to  have  been  the  Memoires  pour  servir  a Vllistoire 
des  Plantes,  by  Duclos  and  others,  in  1676.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  follow  M.  Maury  in  his  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  these 
works,  or  of  the  discussions  of  which  the  Academy  was 
repe.atedly  the  forum.  The  principles  which  were  implied  in  the 
system  of  its  constitution,  above  quoted,  seem  to  have  been  little 
acted  upon,  so  that  the  history  of  the  Academy  consists  mainly  in 
the  recital  of  the  doings  of  its  individual  members.  M.  Maury 
is  at  great  pains  to  put  the  activity  of  his  client  in  a favour- 
able light.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  the  Academy 
on  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  on  mesmerism,  he  proceeds  to  refer 
to  its  intervention  in  the  matter  of  the  slaughter-houses  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  adulteration  of  the  cider  of  Normandy,  in  the  follow- 
ing magniloquent  str.ains : — 

On  pent  citer  encore  d’autres  rapports  qui  prouvent  quelle  confiance 
I’Academie  inspira  au  gouverneraent  royal,  et  corabien  celui-ci  etait  empresse 
de  prendre  son  avis  pour  tout  ce  qui  touchait  aux  interets  saere's  du  bien-ctre 

et  de  la  salubrite  publics ,.  . Le  napport  qui  s’ensuivait  est  un  autre 

monument  de  la  vigilance  de  I’Etat  et  du  concours  continuel  qu'il  sollicitait 
du  docte  corps. 

The  establishment  of  the  metric  system,  undertaken  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Assemhlee  Nationale,  was  a somewhat  worthier  and 
more  meritorious  occupation,  more  congenial  to  the  character  of 
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an  Academy.  Yet  the  ungrateful  Eepuhlic  put  a seal  to  the 
door  and  archives  of  the  Academy  in  the  first  months  of 
1793,  and  then  fitfully  decreed  in  August  its  reopening,  “pour 
s’occuper  sp6cialement  des  objets  qui  leur  auront  6t6  ou 
pourront  leur  etre  renvoyds  par  la  Convention  Nationale.” 
33ut  the  order  remained  without  effect ; and  whilst  Lavoisier  and 
BaiUy  succumbed  to  the  guillotine,  Condorcet,  to  avoid  a like  fate, 
committed  suicide,  and  many  others  of  its  members  were  in  prison, 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  revived  in  1795 
as  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Institut,  founded  by  the  Convention,  and 
after  undergoing  various  metamoi-phoses  in  1803  and  1816, 
became  what  it  is  now.  M.  Maury  takes  credit  to  the  Royal 
Government  for  having  furnished,  by  its  ordonnance  of  1785,  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  the  Academy  was  reorganized  by  the 
Convention,  but  we  can  see  little  merit  in  these  provisions. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  for  us  to  sympathize  with  M.  Maury 
in  his  apparently  deep-seated  sorrow  at  seeing  the  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences  now  au  troisieme  rang  d VInstitut, 

instead  of  in  the  first  rank,  as  in  1795,  and  upon 

which  he  so  very  feelingly  expatiates  at  the  close  of  his  volume. 
“ La  litt^rature  frivole,”  he  exclaims,  “ et  I’eloquence  reprirent  le 
pas  sur  les  sciences;  interversion  mal  inspir^e  et  intempestive.” 
“ Les  premiers  hesoins  auxquels  Thomme  doit  faire  face  sont  les 
besoins  materiels.”  Hence  la  science  is  entitled  to  the  first  place. 
M.  Maury  concludes  with  a high-pitched  panegyric  of  the  Acade- 
mic, and  of  the  science  of  our  age.  He  quotes  the  names  of  all  the 
most  notable  members  whom  the  Academy  has  counted  in  its  ranks 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  then  winds  up  by  saying, 
“ EUe  accomplit  sa  mission  avec  calme  et  ne  marque  du  sceau  de 
son  approbation  que  ce  qui  a subi  la  double  epreuve  d’un  examen 
approfondi  et  d’une  enquete  cent  fois  refaite.”  M.  Maury 
forgets  to  tell  iis  whether  any  of  the  celebrities  whom  he  men- 
tions would  have  been  less  celebrated,  or  would  have  done  less, 
or  would  have  lost  something,  if  the  Academie  des  Sciences  had  not 
existed ; nor  does  it  seem  a very  gi'and  “ mission  ” for  an  Academy 
to  afiix  the  stamp  of  its  approval  to  things  which  can  do  without 
it.  He  assigns  to  the  Academie  apparently  the  position  of  a 
scientifiopolice,  which  “protege  un  public  inexp^rimente  centre 
les  pieges  de  la  charlatanerie  et  les  reveries  de  I’imagination,”  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  literary  censure  by  which  paternal 
governments  shield  their  flocks  from  political  contagion  through  dan- 
gerous writings.  To  combat  error  or  deception  is  certainly  a useful 
ofldee,  but  to  elicit  and  protect  truth  is  one  still  more  becoming  the 
character  of  an  Academy.  Having  favoured  his  readers  with  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  systeme  de  la  nature,  after  the  type  lately 
attempted  W M.  Renan  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  here 
to  a large  Extent  modelled  on  the  “ beau  livre  ” of  Mr.  Grove, 
M.  Maury  finally  bids  the  Academicians  of  the  future  remember 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  Quod  assiduus  usus  uni  rei  deditus  et  ingenium 
et  artem  scepe  vinoit  — a remark  which  M.  Maury  himself  has 
little  taken  to  heart,  but  the  observance  of  which  he  hopes  will 
necessitate  in  future  “ime  moindre  depense  de  gdnie,  ou  pour 
mieux  dire,  le  gdnie  ne  deviendra,,comme  le  definissait  Buflbn, 
qu’une  longue  patience.” 


HENRY  DUNBAR.* 

The  homely  proverb  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  cannot 
perhaps  be  expected  to  retain  much  hold  over  the  minds  of 
our  popular  novehsts.  We  should  be  sorry,  nevertheless,  to  see 
them  stooping  to  tricks  of  the  advertising  trade  which  have  gene- 
rally been  associated  with  the  puffery  of  the  lowest  class  of  theolo- 
gical tracts  or  the  startling  prognostics  of  the  millenarians.  There 
is  a certain  suspicion  attaching  to  the  circumstance  of  a book 
reaching  its  second  edition  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  running 
rapidly  up  to  any  number  of  impressions  or  thousands  of 
copies,  which  makes  us  wish  to  see  such  expedients  abandoned 
to  Dr.  Gumming  and  the  medical  quacks.  Least  of  all  is  any 
adventitious  aid  of  this  kind  to  be  thought  necessary  in  the  case 
of  a writer  so  generally  appreciated  by  the  lovers  of  sensation  as 
the  author  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret.  We  are  not,  indeed,  concerned 
to  unravel  the  web  of  mystery  which  hangs  about  the  first  im- 
pression of  her  latest  work.  It  may  be  that  no  more  is  intended 
than  covertly  to  mark  the  fact  that  Henry  Dunhar  had 
previously  seen  the  light  in  the  pages  of  a popular  serial.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  announcement  can  really  add  no  more  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  book  than  the  equally  gratuitous  piece  of 
puffing,  that  Henry  Dunhar  is  the  ablest  production  that  hears  the 
name  of  M.  E.  Braddon.  Ou  that  point  at  least  the  reader  will 
prefer  to  judge  for  himself.  There  is  perhaps  a sense  in  which 
the  implied  promise  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  present 
work  Miss  Braddon’s  strong  points  are  exhibited  in  more  than 
their  habitual  strength,  while  her  characteristic  weaknesses  are 
seen  in  a degree  which  makes  us  doubtful  of  her  ever  attain- 
ing to  that  proper  equilibrium  of  mind  which  alone  can  make  a 
really  first-rate  writer.  Miss  Braddon  has  far  too  much  real 
talent  for  us  to  submit  with  patience  to  see  her  sink  gradually 
down  into  the  place  of  a mere  pander  to  the  vulgar  craving  for 
criminal  horrors  and  physical  marvels.  Her  imagination  is  too 
fertile  to  be  wasted  in  trifling  with  the  limits  of  what  is  possible 
in  natme  or  morals,  and  weaving  plots  more  and  more  inextricable 
in  their  mystery  and  wide  in  their  ramifications.  And  her  sym- 
.pathies  me  too  warm  and  deep  to  spend  themselves  upon  the  coarse 
delineation  of  criminals,  however  various  in  type  and  measure  of 
.rascalitj'.  In  this  very  book  we  have  signs  of  a capacity  for  better 
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things.  One  female  character  is  drawn  with  a degree  of  purity 
and  force  which  might  have  been  developed  into  genuine  excellence 
but  for  the  hurry  or  impatience  which  made  the  writer  leave  the 
sketch  unfinished.  We  are  put  off  with  a clever  study,  instead  of 
a masterpiece  of  character-painting.  It  is  one  of  the  evil  neces- 
sities which  grow  out  of  the  vocation  of  a popular  novelist,  that 
the  public  demand  for  fresh  draughts  of  sensation  is  so  insatiable 
and  so  pressing  as  hopelessly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  finished 
and  careful  writing.  The  press  can  seemingly  never  be  got  to 
stand  still  a minute  for  the  perfecting  of  the  plot  and  the  careful 
elaboration  of  details.  The  result  is,  that  we  are  staggered  at 
almost  every  page  by  incongruities  and  blunders  which  render 
the  action  of  the  story  utterly  impossible  in  practice,  as  well 
as  by  blemishes  of  character  which  make  the  most  promising 
personages  of  the  cast  the  most  disappointing  to  us.  It  is  no 
augury  of  good  to  the  light  literature  of  the  day  when  the  rising 
aspirants  to  popular  favour  are  content  thus  to  barter  away  sub- 
stantial and  durable  reputation  for  the  bubble  of  immediate 
applause,  if  not  for  a more  mercenary  incentive  stiU — 

et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  oausas. 

Miss  Braddon’s  instinct  has  not  failed  her  when  she  lays  so  much 
stress  upon  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense  concerning  the  clue  to 
the  mj^stery  of  Henry  Dunhar  as  to  preface  the  work  with  “ the 
same  appeal  to  the  critics  which  has  been  made  by  an  eminent 
novelist  on  a previous  occasion  — namely,  not  to  describe  the 
plot.”  The  whole  interest,  in  fact,  turns  upon  the  denouement 
breaking  upon  the  mind  at  the  right  moment ; and  the  writer’s  skill 
is  most  characteristically  displayed  in  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  veil  is  lifted  by  little  and  little — a hint  here  and  an  innuendo 
there  keeping  up  a kind  of  tantalizing  game  of  odds,  first,  as  to 
where  the  onus  of  criminality  rests,  and  ne.xt,  as  to  the  chances  of 
detection  or  escape  between  the  criminal  and  his  pursuers.  Never 
was  there  a book  to  which  the  professed  novel-reader’s  maxim 
of  beginning  at  the  last  page  was  less  applicable  than  this. 
To  work  backwards  towards  what  musicians  would  call  the  prime 
motif  of  the  piece  would  be  like  blurting  out  the  answer 
before  putting  the  conundrum.  It  is  only  in  novels  of  cha- 
racter— in  which  the  story  serves  merely  as  the  framework 
to  the  canvas — that  such  a rule  is  really  appropriate.  In 
works  like  the  present,  the  prevalent  feeling,  on  looking  hack 
upon  the  pages  which  have  served  to  beguile  us  for  a time,, 
is  that  of  mortification  at  the  fliinsiness  and  transparency  of  the 
artifice  by  which  our  interest  has  been  kept  up.  By  the  light 
of  common  sense,  without  the  microscope  of  criticism,  the  whole 
conception  falls  to  pieces  of  itself. 

The  idea  upon  which  the  present  story  is  made  to  turn  is 
that  of  impersonation — an  idea  upon  which  there  has  been  a 
somewhat  inordinate  run  of  late  on  the  part  of  our  novelists.' 
Now  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  matter  is  one  in  which 
the  superior  strangeness  of  real  life  over  the  utmost  resources 
of  romance  is  more  than  usually  wont  to  display  itself.  The 
annals  of  our  courts  of  justice  and  committees  of  privilege  teem 
with  cases  of  successful  substitution  and  mistaken  identity 
which  might  vindicate  or  defy  the  wildest  attempts  to  cap  them 
by  a fictitious  parallel.  Within  what  limit  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  fancy  of  the  novelist  to  be  restrained,  and  by  what 
tests  is  the  critic  to  pronounce  whether  the  laws  of  probability 
have  or  have  not  been  violated  ? However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
decide  these  points  in  any  particular  instance,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  one  fundamental  canon  of  criticism.  Amid 
all  the  freedom  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken — and  that  with 
decided  benefit  inmanyother  respects— with  the  so-called  “unities” 
so  strictly  enforced  by  the  pedants  of  old  time,  there  remains  one 
unity  with  which  it  must  ever  he  fatal  even  for  an  instant  to 
tamper,  and  that  is  the  “ unity  of  character.”  The  moral  action  of 
each  person  and  of  the  mass  must  be  throughout  consistent  with 
itself  and  with  the  general  laws  of  human  conduct.  No  ingenuity 
in  weaving  plots,  no  skiU.  in  narrative  or  composition,  will  make 
up  for  the  want  of  this  faithfulness  to  nature,  any  more  than 
mere  wealth  of  imagination  or  gorgeousness  of  colouring  can 
atone  for  defective  drawing  in  a picture.  Miss  Braddon  is  wel- 
come to  all  the  marvels  of  coincidence,  and  all  the  turns,  good 
or  ill,  of  luck,  which  crowd  so  fast  upon  each  other  as  to 
hold  the  reader  of  Henry  Dunhar  in  breathless  suspense  as 
to  what  new  miracle  is  to  spring  from  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  cavil  at  the  singular  chance  that  throws 
together,  after  five-and-thirty  years,  the  broken  scapegrace 
Joseph  Wentworth,  alias  Wilmot,  and  the  worn-out  half-paralytie 
old  clerk,  his  brother  Samuel,  at  the  very  nick  of  time  when 
the  latter  is  taking  his  ticket  to  Southampton  to  meet  the  great 
head  of  his  firm,  Henry  Dunbar,  on  his  return  from  an  absence 
of  the  same  period  in  India.  It  is  equally  legitimate  to  further 
the  schemer’s  design^  of  profit  coupled  with  revenge — ^revenge  for 
the  cowardly  perfidy  of  the  now  millionaire  in  having  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  crime  the  devoted  tool  whose  skill  he  had  used  in  a. 
youthful  deed  of  forgery — through  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving 
old  Samuel  to  die  of  a final  seizm’e,  and  to  he  buried  out  of  sight 
at  a small  country  station  on  the  line.  It  is  important  to  have  no 
witness  present  at  the  meeting  between  the  banker  and  his  former 
servant  and  accomplice.  That  the  two  men  should  be  of  much  the 
same  build  and  general  physique  is  nothing  very  out  of  the  way. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  that  such  a similarity  should  dictate  a further 
approximate  resemblance  in  the  style  and  tone  of  gentlemen’s 
dress,  though  Antipholus  of  Norfolk  Island  has  just  been  newly 
rigged  out  in  a ready-made  clothing  depot  at  Southampton,  while 
Antipholus  of  Bengal  has  but  just  stepped  ofi  the  steamer,  after 
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five-and-thii'ty  years’  sojourn  in  the  East.  “ His  clotlies,  in  fact, 
were  very  much  of  the  same  fashion  as  those  which  Joseph 
Wilmot  had  chosen  for  himself.”  It  would  cost  a commonplace 
writer  some  pains  to  shulllo  off  the  effects  of  climate  upou  the 
features  and  external  physique  during  that  extent  of  a man’s  life, 
as  no  mean  obstacle  in  the  way  of  passing  off  one  man  for  the 
other.  But  this  is  a trifle  which  our  authoress  can  allbrd  to  pass 
by  in  forgetfulness  or  contempt.  Yet  such  as  these  are  the  pins 
by  which  the  loose  and  threadbare  tissue  of  the  story  is  preca- 
riously held  together  from  beginning  to  end.  So  marvellous, 
however,  are  the  coincidences  which  meet  us  in  real  life — witness 
the  extraordinary  case  of  Joseph  Lesurques  lately  revived  in  the 
Erench  Chambers — that  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the 
author’s  right  to  prop  up  by  such  bold  expedients  a tale  of  sub- 
stitution. To  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  mere  physical  im- 
probabilities it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  finite  or  determinate 
limit.  It  is  quite  possible,  however  unlikely,  for  a man  to  throw 
sixes  with  a pair  of  dice  a dozen  times  in  succession ; and  to  make 
a story  actually  turn  upon  so  rare  a combination  of  chances 
might  perhaps  be  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  art.  Its  very 
rarity,  in  fact,  would  entitle  it,  so  to  say,  to  form  the  centre  of  a 
romantic  situation.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  to  introduce  it  as  a 
casual  incident  subordinate  to  the  more  general  plot,  yet  essential 
to  the  smooth  working  of  the  machinery,  would  be  too  glaring  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  propriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  moral  probability  permit  not  the 
faintest  amount  of  such  tampering.  Here  we  pass  into  the  region  of 
mixed  or  public  life,  in  which  the  motives,  habits,  and  conduct  of 
numbers  of  agents  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  wildest  Action, 
all  that  concerns  moral  action,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  society, 
must  be  held  in  rigorous  keeping.  In  a tale  of  low  life  in  Ireland, 
to  describe  a murder  as  taking  place  in  broad  daylight  in  a public 
thoroughfare — the  murderer  walking  away  quietly  and  without 
molestation  through  a crowd  of  bystanders,  with  his  blunderbuss 
smoking  on  his  shoulder — would  be  a perfectly  admissible  piece  of 
art.  Did  wo  meet  with  the  same  incident  pictured  as  taking  place 
in  Oxford  Street,  we  should  pitch  the  book  into  a corner;  the  jar 
upon  our  sense  of  what  is  m.orally  possible  would  be  too  harsh  to 
be  endured.  When  Miss  Braddon  so  changes  in  a trice  the  black- 
guard and  ticket-of-leave  man  that  he  is  no  more  to  be  distin- 
guished in  manner  from  the  reflned  and  aristocratic  millionaire, 
we  are  conscious  of  the  same  strain  upon  our  instinct  of  common 
sense.  Joseph  Wilmot  “ looked  a vagabond  certainly  — every 
inch  a vagabond ; a reckless,  dare-devil  scoundrel,  at  war  with 
society,  and  defiant  of  a world  he  hated.”  As  he  passes  into  the 
shop  of  the  tailor  and  general  outfitter  in  High  Street,  Southampton, 
the  effect  he  produces  upon  the  sharp  “young  man  ” of  the  establish- 
ment is  to  make  that  precocious  juvenile  exclaim,  with  a yawn  of 
supercilious  disdain,  “You’d  better  make  yourself  scarce  ; our 
principal  never  gives  anything  to  tramps.”  The  notes  which 
he  displays  by  way  of  voucher,  appropriated  from  his  dead 
brother’s  pocket-book,  are  looked  upon  with  a sinister  suspicion 
as  to  their  being  “ flash  ’uns.”  Yet  the  moment  he  has  had  “ his 
beard  shaved  off,  his  ragged  moustache  trimmed  into  the  most 
aristocratic  shape,  and  his  long  straggling  grey  hair  cut  and 
aiTanged  according  to  his  own  directions,”  he  becomes  “ a re- 
spectable haudsome-looking  gentleman,  advanced  in  middle  age 
— not  altogether  unaristocratic-looking.”  And  on  sallying  forth 
in  his  new  toilet — “ a complete  rig  out,  from  his  twenty-one 
shilling  hat  to  the  polished  boots  upon  his  well-shaped  feet,”  with 
“ a glove  dangling  loosely  in  one  ungloved  hand,  and  a cane  in  the 
other  ” — the  very  tradesman  and  his  shopboy  stand  aghast.  “ If 
that  turn-out  had  cost  you  fifty  pound,  sir,  instead  of  eighteen 
pound,  twelve,  and  elevenpence,  it  would  be  w'orth  all  the  money 
to  you,  for  you  look  like  a dook ! ” Such  a metamorphosis  would 
suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  Messrs.  Moses.  And  it  makes  the 
fortune  of  J oseph  Wilmot,  for  not  only  is  it  the  passport  to  stepping 
unquestioned  into  the  murdered  banker’s  shoes,  but  the  whole 
inner  man  undergoes  a no  less  happy  transformation.  “ The  man’s 
manner  was  as  much  altered  as  his  person.  The  blackguard  of  the 
morning  is  now  a gentleman,  subdued  in  voice,  easy,  and  rather 
listless  in  gait,  haughty  and  self-possessed  in  tone.”  In  the  high- 
est county  circles  he  takes  his  place  without  a breath  of  sus- 
picion, doing  the  splendid  honours  of  Maudesley  Abbey  “with  a 
certain  haughty  grandeur  ” which  was  “ but  a little  stiff  and  formal 
as  compared  to  the  easy  friendly  grace  of  his  high-bred  visitors.” 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  our  lady-novelists  tied  down  upon 
the  rack  of  logical  exactitude,  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  those  finer 
powers  of  fancy  on  which  it  is  the  literary  privilege  of  their  sex  to 
soar.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  renormce,  even  in  their 
favour,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  graceful  flights  of  imagination 
with  which  they  so  characteristically  charm  us,  all  deference  to 
the  laws  of  consistency  or  the  prosaic  dictates  of  sober  sense. 
With  all  our  admiration  of  the  skill  alid  daring  of  the 
authoress  in  dashing  her  w'ay  through  the  entanglements  of  her 
own  making,  we  cannot  but  hold  up  feats  of  this  wilful  kind  as 
examples  to  be  eschewed  in  all  legitimate  fiction.  There  is  some- 
thing simply  silly  in  the  conception  of  a murderer  disposing  success- 
fully of  aU  traces  of  identity  by  stripping  the  corpse  of  his  victim 
to  the  waist,  without  a thought  of  any  dangerous  evidence  in  the 
marks,  or  the  points  of  foreign  style  and  textm-e,  to  be  found  in 
the  lower  appendages  which  are  left  about  the  body.  Most  absurd 
of  all  is  the  circumstance  that  identity  is  established  in  the  end  by 
a ring,  bearing  the  name  of  the  mm-dered  man,  being  found  upon 
his  finger  when  the  remains  are  exhumed  months  afterwards, 
which  had  never  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  whole  rigid  for- 
malities of  the  autopsy  and  coroner’s  Inquest. 


There  is  one  respect  in  which  Ilmrjj  Dunhar  is  entitled  to 
exceptional  praise  above  well-nigh  every  novel  of  the  season.  Miss 
Braddon  has  here  shown  her  power  in  sulficiently  exciting  the  sensa- 
tions of  her  readers  without  the  aid  of  vulgar  and  nauseous  appeals 
to  the  prurient  or  the  sensuous  feelings.  W^liatever  violence  may  be 
committed  against  the  sixth  and  eighth  commandments,  the  inter- 
mediate precept  of  the  Decalogue  is,  for  once,  in  no  way  made  to 
sufier  either  in  word  or  deed.  The  only  passages  in  which  tlie  re- 
lations between  the  sexes  are  in  any  way  adverted  to  are  two  very 
tame  episodes.  Laura  Dunbar,  tlie  pretty  puppet  of  the  piece,  is 
tossed — through  her  supposed  father’s  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  an  em- 
barrassing encumbrance — first  into  the  arms  of  a weak  legal 
admirer  whom  she  properly  spurns,  and  at  length  into  those  of  a 
good-natured  unmeaning  baronet.  This  pair  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  story.  Margaret,  the  strong-minded  daughter,  who  blindly 
tracks  the  secret  of  her  father’s  supposed  murder  till  the  scales 
fall  from  her  eyes,  and  then,  with  as  persistent  heroism  and  saga- 
city, shields  the  wretch  from  justice  and  leadshim  to  die  repentant, 
is  of  stuff  so  stern  that  she  flings  away  in  a trice  her  plighted 
troth  with  the  meek  and  inane  eashier  Clement  Austin  on  finding 
the  stain  upon  her  parentage,  and  through  dreading  the  detection 
of  her  father’s  crime  which  might  ensue.  The  only  glimpse  we 
get  into  that  land  of  Bohemia  through  which  Miss  Braddon  has 
before  shown  somewhat  of  her  competence  as  a practical  guide, 
consists  of  the  casual  sayings  and  doings  of  one  or  two  minor  scamps 
in  professional  concert  with  the  arch  villain,  together  with  certain 
bits  of  detective  experience  during  the  clever  narrative  of  the  scheme 
of  the  father  and  daughter  for  baffling  the  skill  of  Scotland  Yard. 
Of  moral,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  the  work  exhibits 
not  a trace.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  that  tlie  writer  claims  to 
be  judged  by  the  “fundamental”  of  De  Foe,  that  “there  is  not  a 
wicked  action  in  any  part  of  it  but  it  is  first  or  last  rendered  un- 
happy or  unfortunate,  there  is  not  a superlative  villain  brought 
upou  the  stage  but  he  is  either  brought  to  an  unhappy  end  or 
brought  to  be  a penitent.”  To  enforce  such  trite  and  flimsy 
canons  of  justice  needs  no  such  expenditure  of  imaginative  force. 
This  style  of  work  may  pile  up  a reputation  for  quick,  fertile,  and 
dexterous  writing.  It  may  minister  endless  amusement  to  readers 
who  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  be  perpetually  amused.  In  the 
existing  state  of  the  public  taste  it  may  be  found  a highly  market- 
able commodity.  But  it  is  not  a style  fraught  with  intellectual 
or  moral  advantage  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  author. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  1634-5.* 

Mr.  BRUCE  has  now  reached  a very  important  point  in  his 
history — the  issuing  of  the  writs  for  ship-money.  In  his 
Preface  he  calls  attention  to  a distinction,  which  probably  escapes 
ordinary  readers,  between  the  writs  of  1634,  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  and  the  writs  of  1636,  wdiich  drew  forth  the 
famous  resistance  of  Hampden.  Hallam  of  course  does  not  pass 
it  by,  but  in  the  common  histories  it  is  rather  slurred  over.  The 
first  WTits,  those  devised  by  Noy,  had  some  sort  of  precedent  in 
their  favour.  They  were  not  strictly  writs  for  ship-money  at  all. 
They  were  more  like  the  old  Athenian  Xecroupyi'a;,  demands  for 
the  actual  equipment  of  a ship  or  ships,  and  were  issued  only  to 
ports  and  other  maritime  places.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
contributor  was  to  be  a matter  of  local  assessment.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  according  to  these  writs,  any  actual  money  was  to 
pass  from  fhe  hands  of  the  subject  into  those  of  the  Sovereign. 
No  doubt  even  these  first  writs  were  quite  contrary  to  the  real 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  in  times  when  many  points 
were  still  unfixed,  a demand  of  this  kind  was  by  no  means 
among  the  worst  excesses  of  arbitrary  power.  Nor  was  it  at  once 
manifest  that  any  secret  object  lurked  behind;  a fleet  was  really 
much  needed,  and  by  means  of  these  writs  a fleet  was  actually 
equipped.  Thus,  though  London  and  some  other  places  mur- 
mured and  remonstrated,  the  writs  of  1634  met  with  no  very 
serious  opposition.  The  later  writs.  Finch’s  improvement  upon  Noy, 
were  a much  farther  advance  in  the  path  of  tyranny.  They  demanded 
real  ship-money;  they  were  issued  to  inland  as  well  as  to  maritime 
places ; actual  money  was  demanded  off  every  man’s  estate,  and 
of  course  there  was  no  securitj'  that  such  money  would  really  be 
applied  to  building  ships  at  all.  Thus  the  later  writs  distinctly 
were,  what  the  first  can  hardly  be  called,  a levying  of  taxes  by  the 
Crown  without  consent  of  Parliament.  The  present  volmne  is  full 
of  matter  bearing  upon  the  earlier  writs — those  of  October  1634;  and 
Mr.  Bruce  prints  at  length  in  his  Preface  an  important  letter  ^rom 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  to  the  King,  as  to  the  different  modes  of 
local  assessment  which  had  been  proposed.  Another  question  is 
also  touched  in  it.  The  old  precedents  were  mainly  in  favour  of 
writs  issued  to  the  actual  ports  alone ; but  Noy  wished,  for  “ easing 
of  the  charge,”  to  join  the  whole  of  the  maritime  counties  with 
the  ports.  A compromise  was  at  last  hit  upon,  by  which  they 
were  issued,  not  to  the  whole  counties,  but  to  all  maritime  places, 
that  is,  to  all  towns  and  villages  along  the  coasts,  whether  actually 
ports  or  not. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  of  course  of  the  usual  miscella- 
neous kind.  It  is  especially  rich  in  matter  relating  to  the 
Court  0^  High  Commission,  which  now,  under  the  ascendency  of 
Laud,  was  in  full  vigour.  Then  we  still  hear  a great  deal  about  the 
saltpetre-men,  whose  doings,  little  as  we  hear  of  them  in  ordinary 
history,  seem  to  have  been  enough  of  themselves  to  provoke  a 
rebellion.  There  are  a great  number  of  entries  about  some  sup- 
posed witches  in  Lancashire,  and  several  as  to  the  grievances 
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borne  by  the  people  tbrough  tbe  prevalence  of  bad  fartbings.  Tbe 
farthing,  as  first  issued,  was  called  a farthing  token,  and  was 
liable  to  be  refused.  That  it  should  be  counterfeited  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  one  is  a little  surprised  to 
read  of  the  rich  “ being  glutted  with  counterfeit  tokens,”  and  the 
poor  “ having  little  or  no  other  coin  but  these  counterfeit  tokens 
to  buy  their  bread.”  A man  “ of  good  estate  ” at  Norwich  has 
bundles  of  farthing  tokens  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  as 
many  as  14/.  5s.  6^.  at  a time,  “of  various  stamps,  many  false  and 
few  true.”  So  again,  at  Barnstaple,  the  poor  have  no  money  but 
farthings ; their  wages  are  paid  in  farthings  ; “ such  commodities 
of  low  price  as  they  are  used  to  sell  ” are  paid  for  in  farthings ; and 
now  nobody  will  take  their  farthings,  even  at  half  their  value. 
Silver,  the  Mayor  of  Barnstaple  adds,  is  “exceeding  scarce  in  the 
country.”  The  like  complaint  is  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Taunton, 
where  “the  poor  people  are  like  to  perish,”  and  where  they  came 
very  near  to  a tumult  about  it.  Some  relief  may  perhaps  have 
been  given  b}''  an  order  of  the  Star-Chamber,  which  we  find  a 
little  way  on,  declaring  it  “ unlawful  that  farthing  tokens  should 
be  forced  upon  labourers  or  workmen,  that  no  person  should  pay 
above  twopence  in  farthings  at  any  one  time,  and  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  buy  farthings  at  less  than  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
vented  by  the  patentees.” 

About  the  Lancashire  witches  there  is  a great  deal.  The  first 
mention  of  them  is  found  in  a letter  to  Lord  Conway  from  Sir 
William  Pelham,  evidently  a devout  believer.  “ There  are  divers 
of  them  of  good  ability,  and  they  have  done  much  harm.”  Nay, 
“it  is  suspected  that  they  had  a hand  in  raising  the  great  storm 
wherein  his  Majesty  was  in  so  great  danger  at  sea  in  Scotland.” 
Next  follow  the  examinations  of  three  accused  witches  before 
Bishop  Bridgman  of  Chester.  Margaret  Johnson,  a widow  of 
sixty,  confesses,  and  tells  one  of  the  usual  stories  about  a compact 
with  the  devil.  But  two  younger  women,  Mary  Spencer  and 
Frances  Dicconson,  stoutly  assert  their  innocence.  Mary  Spencer’s 
answers  in  particular  are  both  touching  in  themselves  and  give  a 
good  specimen  of  the  inconceivably  trifling  grounds  on  which 
charges  of  this  sort  were  trumped  up : — 

Mary  Spencer,  of  Burnley,  aged  20,  being  examined,  utterly  denies  that 
she  knows  any  witchcraft,  or  ever  did  hurt  to  anybody  thereby.  Prays  God 
to  forgive  Nicholas  Cunlifie,  who  having  borne  malice  to  her  and  her  parents 
these  5 or  6 j'ears,  has  lately'  wrongfully  abused  them.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  condemned  last  assizes  for  witches,  and  are  since  dead  and  buried. 
Before  her  imprisonment  usually  went  to  church  at  Burnley  and  heard  Mr. 
Brierley,  and  what  she  could  remember  used  to  repeat  to  her  parents  at 
home.  Bepeated  the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  says  she  defies  tbe  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  hopes  to  be  saved  by  Christ  .Tesus.  Cunliffe  accused 
her  to  call  a collock,  or  peal  [or  pail],  which  came  running  to  her  of  its  own 
accord.  When  she  was  arraigned  she  would  have  answered  for  herself,  but 
the  wind  was  so  loud  and  the  throng  so  great  that  she  could  not  hear  the 
evidence  against  her.  When  she  was  a young  girl  and  went  to  the  well  for 
water,  she  used  to  tumble  or  trundle  the  collock,  or  j^al,  down  the  hill,  and 
she  would  run  along  after  it  to  overtake  it,  and  did  oveiye  [overhie]  it  some- 
times, and  then  might  call  it  to  come  to  her,  but  utterly  denies  that  she  ever 
could  make  it  come  to  her  by  any  witchcraft.  She  is  not  afraid  of  death, 
for  she  hopes  it  will  make  an  entrance  for  her  into  heaven. 

Next  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  seven  surgeons  and  ten  certifi- 
cated midwives  who  were  set  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  women, 
wdio  have  now  been  brought  up  from  Lancaster  to  London.  Janet 
Hargraves,  Frances  Dicconson,  and  Mary  Spencer  are  freely 
acquitted  of  any  diabolical  signs;  about  Margaret  Johnson  the 
witnesses  are  not  quite  so  positive,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  anything  of  the  sort.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  matter.  It  seems  that  the  charge  was 
brought  by  a boy  of  ten  named  Edmund  Robinson,  who  at  last 
confessed  the  whole  tale  to  have  been  his  own  invention  : — 

He  now  says,  that  all  that  tale  is  false  and  feigned,  and  has  no  truth  at 
all,  but  only  as  he  has  heard  tales  and  reports  made  by  women,  so  he  framed 
his  tale  out  of  his  own  invention,  w'hioh  when  he  had  once  told  he  still  per- 
sisted in,  until  he  came  to  the  King’s  coachman  at  Kichmond,  to  whom  he 
declared  the  truth.  He  invented  the  said  tale  for  that  his  mother  having 
brought  him  up  to  spin  wool,  and  also  used  him  to  fetch  home  her  kine,  he  was 
appointed  one  time  to  fetoli  home  her  kine  but  did  not  do  it,  but  went  to  play 
^vith  other  children,  and  fearing  his  father  or  mother  would  beat  him,  he 
made  this  tale  for  an  excuse. 

We  next  get  a little  more  detail  as  to  tbe  sources  of  his  invention. 
He  had  heard  the  neighbours  talk  about  witches  and  witches’ 
meetings ; he  had  heard  such  and  such  women  called  witches,  and 
people  had  complained  of  being  bewitched  by  them.  So  he  in- 
vented the  tale  purely  out  of  his  own  head ; nobody  prompted 
him : — 

At  first  he  framed  these  tales  to  avoid  his  mother’s  correction  for  not 
bringing  homo  her  kine,  but  perceiving  that  many  folks  gave  ear  to  him 
he  grew  confident  in  it  more  and  more. 

This  is  altogether  a really  instructive  story,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  boy  who  could  coolly  invent  a lie  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means 
■without  very  recent  parallels.  The  kind  of  accusation  indeed  is 
changed,  because  nobody,  at  least  nobody  who  administers  the 
law,  now  believes  in  witches  ; but  most  people  will  easily  remem- 
ber cases  of  children  inventing  utterly  false  accusations  of  other 
lands,  often  for  objects  nearly  as  small  as  when  Edmund  Robinson 
jeoparded  the  lives  of  four  fellow-creatures  to  escape  his  mother’s 
correction  for  not  bringing  home  her  kine. 

The  vexations  of  the  saltpetre-men  seem  to  have  been  endless. 
A man  seemingly  might  not  talce  to  himself  the  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  of  doves’  dung  without  their  leave  : — 

Petitioner  in  February  last,  coming  to  Wells,  [co.  Somerset,]  with  his 
utensils  to- make  saltpetre,  and  repairing  to  the  pigeon-houses  thereabouts, 
in  most  of  them  found  the  earth  carried  away,  some  to  lay  upon  their  o-wn 
lands  and  some  sold  to  their  neighbours,  so  as,  whereas  in  that  place  there 
was  formerly  fifteen  or  thirleon  months  work,  there  is  not  now  above  ten  or 
twelve  weeks,  to  the  oveitlirotv  of  his  Majesty’s  service,  awl  to  petitioner’s 


damage,  near  one  hundred  marks.  Prays  the  Lords  to  send  for  the  delin- 
quents, and  take  order  with  them  for  their  contempt  and  for  petitioner’s 
relief. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  guilty  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
charged  with  the  further  crime  of  paving  their  stables  with  pebble 
stones. 

In  our  times  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  coast  of  Cornwall  infested 
by  Turks.  No  doubt  the  word  is  taken  in  a rather  vague  way, 
including  Algerines  and  other  Barbary  Powers ; still  there  is  a 
strange  sound  about  it.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  write  as 
follows  to  Captain  Thomas  Ketelby : — 

Have  lately  received  complaints  out  of  the  west  country  of  divers  out- 
rages lately  committed  in  those  parts  by  Turks  and  pirates,  insomuch  as  the 
poor  fishermen  dare  not  put  to  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  being 
taken  in  the  night  out  of  their  houses.  Further  understand,  that  Ketelby 
being  on  the  17th  May  sent  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  with  the  Garland 
and  two  Lion’s  Whelps,  to  scour  the  western  coast  and  to  suppress  the  Turks 
that  lay  between  the  Land’s  End  and  Scilly,  he  has  neglected  that  important 
service,  and  spent  his  time  in  putting  into  Plj’-mouth  Sound  and  other 
Roads.  He  is  to  hasten  and  scour  the  -western  parts,  especially  between 
Ushaut,  the  Laud’s  End,  and  Scilly. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  ship-money  was  really  wanted.  No 
Parliament  would  have  refused  a grant  in  such  a case,  only  Charles 
could  not  bring  himself  to  satisfy  even  his  most  reasonable  needs 
by  legal  means. 

There  is  in  this  volume  abundance  of  entries  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  but  fewer  perhaps  than  usual  about  the  Universities. 
Here  is  an  odd  story  about  a Welsh  Bishop  : — 

Petition  of  William  Gruffith,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  sergeants-at-arms,  to  the 
King.  About  11  or  12  years  since  petitioner  sold  to  Dr.  Field,  then  Bishop 
of  Llandaif,  a pocket  clock  which  cost  20/.,  for  40!.,  to  be  paid  within  one 
month  after  the  Bishop  should  be  translated  to  any  other  bishopric,  who 
shortly  after  was  translated  to  St.  David’s,  which  he  now  enjoys.  Petitioner 
demanding  the  40?.,  the  Bishop  answered  that  petitioner  was  paid,  and  bid 
look  in  his  bond,  the  Bishop  saying  that  “ he  had  served  him  a trick,”  where- 
upon petitioner  sued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Cottington,  and 
Sec.  Windebank,  to  hear  the  cause.  They  found  the  money  due,  but  the 
Bishop  would  not  give  any  satisfaction  but  2s.  6d.,  with  scoffs,  mocks,  and 
disgraceful  -words.  Prays  that  the  hearing  of  the  cause  may  be  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Judge  Jones,  and  the  Recorder  of 
London. 

All  Souls  College  bad  to  be  visited  then  as  well  as  in  later 
times  ; — 

Dr.  Richard  Astley,  warden  of  All  Souls,  to  Archbiijhop  Laud.  The  Arch- 
bishop having  required  an  answer  concerning  their  choice  of  officers 
and  reformation  in  hair  and  apparel,  be  may  well  say  that  there  is  good 
conformity  both  in  apparel,  hair,  bands,  and  boots.  As  for  choosing  officers, 
it  is  not  usual  to  proceed  to  an  election  till  the  bursars  have  given  up  their 
accounts,  and  the  warden  and  fellows  have  brought  into  the  treasury  what 
shall  be  allotted  unto  it,  which  cannot  be  till  it  please  the  Archbishop  to  dis- 
pose of  this  year’s  surplusage.  They  shall  not  vary  from  his  direction  as  to 
officers,  and  if  it  be  his  pleasure  they  will  choose  them  out  of  hand,  being 
ready  to  obey  in  this  and  any  other  of  his  commands.  Pray  for  the  long 
continuance  of  so  bountiful  a patron  and  gracious  a visitor. 

No  doubt  tbe  state  of  perfection  to  wbicb  Dr.  Astley  brought  tbe 
apparel,  bair,  and  boots  of  bis  College  remains  undiminisbed  to 
this  day ; but  wbat  are  we  to  say  about  tbe  choice  of  officers  ? 

Here  is  a vigorous  Priest  in  Northamptonshire : — 

He  refused  to  I'ead  the  book  set  out  by  the  King,  but  caused  his  clerk  to 
read  it  after  service  ended,  he  stopping-  his  ears  when  it  was  read.  He  has 
preached  against  it  and  maintained  that  it  was  more  lawful  by  God’s  la-w 
to  go  to  plough  or  cart  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  to  dance.  He  has  caused 
the  clerk  to  look  the  church-door  to  keep  in  the  -whole  congregation  in  the 
winter  time  to  hear  him  preach  until  dai-k  night.  Expounding  tlie  ninth  of 
Romans  he  affirmed  that  God  created  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  on  purpose 
to  damn  them. 

Wager  of  battle  was  not  quite  extinct : — 

The  King  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  rest  of  the  Judges.  Ralph 
Claxton,  for  recovery  of  certain  lands  in  co.  Durham,  brought  his  writ  of 
right  against  Richard  Lilborne,  who  refused  that  manner  of  trial,  and  by  his 
plea  waged  battle,  and  tendered  his  champion  to  fight.  Claxton  thereiipon 
petitioned  the  King,  who  referred  his  petition  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  other 
judges,  who  certified  that  they  had  persuaded  Lilborne  to  -\vaive  his  plea  and 
manner  of  trial,  and  put  his  right  upon  the  Grand  Assize,  or  tr\-  it  by  a 
common  jury,  whereto  Lilborne  denied  absolutely  to  consent.  Since  that 
time  the  King  had  required  Lilborne  to  decline  the  trial  by  battle,  and  stand 
to  the  determination  of  a Grand  Assize  or  common  jury,  which  he  had  coit- 
temptuously  refused  ; the  King  therefore  being  inclined  to  relieve  Ralph 
Claxton,  and  utterly  disliking  the  manner  ol  trial  proposed  by  Lilborne,  as 
not  agreeable  to  religion,  required  them  to  assemble  themselves,  and  having 
examined  Claxtou’s  right  and  the  justness  of  his  claim  finally  to  determine 
the  business  according  to  law  and  justice,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
Lilborne,  that  so  the  petitioner  be  no  longer  delayed,  nor  the  King  further 
importuned. 

Here  is  a curious  local  dispute,  to  wbich  some  interest  may 
attach  through  the  connexion  into  which  the  two  names  have  been 
brought  in  later  times  : — 

Answer  by  Sir  John  Byron  to  a petition  of  John  Chaworth,  son  of  Lord 
Chaworth,  lately  exhibited  to  his  IMajesty.  Sir  John  insists  that  Lord 
Chaworth’s  manor  of  Ansley  [Annesley  ?]  is  within  Slierwood  Forest,  the 
olficers  of  which  have  at  all  times  hunted  and  rechased  the  King’s  deer  ont 
of  Ansley,  both  when  the  forest  was  under  Sir  John’s  ancestors  and  .since. 
Denies  that  Fenton  ever  entered  Sir  John’s  hounds  in  Lord  Cliaworth's 
woods,  nor  nave  any  unseasonable  deer  been  killed  by  him,  which  is  a fault 
peculiar  to  Lord  Chaworth  and  his  son,  as  appears  by  the  inclosed  list. 
Asserts  that  Lord  Chaworth  has  no  deer  but  what  bows  and  guns  and  grey- 
hounds and  deerstealers  have  provided  him  with.  The  verdict  against  Fcifton 
has  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  to  the  ruin  of  the  poor  man  unless  the  King 
relieve  him. 

Answer  by  Lord  Chaworth  to  one  of  the  charges  in  the  preceding  paper. 
He  insists  that  Ansley,  where  Fenton  hunted,  is  not  within  the  Forest  ol 
Sherwood,  and  states  that  hunting  there  has  at  all  times  been  stopped  or 
forbidden.  “Nay,  it  will  be  proved  that  old  Sir  John  Byron  witli  tlie  Loii"- 
Beard,  when  he  was  lieutenant  of  the  forest  under  the  Earl  of  Rutlanct 
was  taken  up  for  hunting  there  by  a person  yet  living,  and  he  ivas  neither 
sued  nor  convicted  for  it,  as  is  now  the  new  fashion.”  Desires  to  be  excused 
answering  the  inlbrraer’s  saying  that  the  forest  was  under  the  command  of  his 
ancestors  until  he  names  them. 
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Declaration  by  Lord  Chaworth  “touching  the  schedule  of  particular 
convictions  and  presentments.”  He  never  .shot  at  any  deer  in  the  forest, 
nor  ever  slipped  a dog  there,  which  is  more  than  Sir  John  IJyron  can  say. 
Any  presentments  will  be  answered  by  them  they  concern.  A much 
longer  score  of  presentments  will  be  made  good  against  Sir  Jolm  and  his 
servants. 

Lastly,  by  way  of  relief  from  affairs  of  state,  we  find 
A Book  of  Cookery,  containing  receipts  principally  for  pastry.  The  date 
1634  occurs  on  it  twice,  in  the  hand  of  the  writer  of  the  book,  and  also  in 
the  writing  of  Nicholas. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDO-CHINA.* 

MIIENHI  MOUIIOT,  from  wliose  notes  these  two  Tolnmes 
• of  travel  have  been  compiled,  was  a French  naturalist, 
whose  explorations  excited  considerable  interest  among  some  of 
the  learned  societies  of  London  a couple  of  years  ago.  He 
had  married  an  English  lady  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  he  found  various  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  studies 
in  natural  history,  of  which  ornithology  and  conchology  were  his  i 
favourite  branches.  But  Jersey  was  neither  a sufficiently  wide 
Bor  a sufficiently  untrodden  field,  and  his  investigations  there 
only  served  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  explore  a more  curious 
and  extended  region.  By  accident  a book  on  Siam  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  M.  Mouhot  speedily  resolved  to  make  that  country  the 
scene  of  his  researches.  Both  the  Geographical  and  the  Zoological 
Societies  of  London  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design,  and  in  April  1858,  in  the  words  of  a pardon- 
ably enthusiastic  biographer,  “he  quitted  his  wife,  brother,  and  all 
his' friends  and  every  advantage  of  civilization,  in  order  to  visit  in 
the  cause  of  science  regions  little  known,  but  where,  through 
much  fatigue  and  danger,  the  prospect  of  a glorious  future  opened 
itself  before  him.”  After  more  than  three  years  of  hardship  and 
intrepid  exertion,  having  made  his  way  far  into  the  interior,  he 
was  attacked  by  jungle  fever,  and  on  the  loth  of  November, 

1 86 1 , he  died.  The  last  entries  in  his  journal  are  very  touching. 
On  the  1 8th  of  October  it  is,  “Halted  at  H.”;  on  the  19th, 
“ Attacked  by  fever  ” ; and  ten  days  later,  simply  the  pathetic 
exclamation,  written  in  a weak  and  trembling  hand,  “Have  pity 

on  me,  oh  my  God ” His  only  attendants  were  his 

two  native  servants,  who  furnished  the  details  of  his  illness  and 
death,  and  who,  as  some  may  think,  did  still  better  service  by 
burying  him  in  the  ground  in  civilized  fashion,  the  un- 
couth usage  of  the  country  being  to  hang  up  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  on  trees  and  leave  them  to  rot  there,  hi.  Mouhot 
was  in  the  prime  of  life — only  thirty-five — at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  excellently  fitted  to  resist- 
the  dangers  of  the  climate  as  any  European  could  be.  As 
they  proved  fatal  to  him,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  a full  ex- 
ploration of  these  remote  regions  will  soon  be  accomplished.  M. 
Mouhot  naturally  possessed  a robust  constitution,  which  had  never 
been  impaired  by  intemperance  or  any  serious  disorder.  He  never 
took  spirits,  and  while  in  the  East  almost  entirely  confined  himself 
to  tea,  eschewing  alike  wine  and  cold  water.  It  was  only,  indeed, 
his  constitutional  streng-th  and  great  caution  that  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  dangers  of  his  position  so  long.  He  traversed  forests 
who.se  deleterious  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  one  or  two  out  of  every 
ten  of  even  the  natives  who  travel  there.  The  pathways  are  bogs, 
and  the  whole  ground  is  soaked.  The  atmosphere  is  fetid,  “ hot 
as  a stove,  and  reeking  with  putrid  miasma.”  On  one  occasion  he 
passed  five  days  in  one  of  these  forests.  The  rain  was  incessant, 
and  “the  earth  was  nothing  but  a sea  of  mud.”  “I  never  in  my 
life,”  says  M.  Mouhot,  “ passed  such  wretched  nights,  as  all  the 
time  we  had  to  remain  with  our  wet  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  I 
cannot  describe  what  we  suffered.”  The  snow  hurricanes  of  Russia, 
which  had  nearly  killed  him  when  in  that  country,  “seemed 
trifling  miseries  in  comparison.”  Not  less  trying  than  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  are  the  miseries  caused  by  “ myriads  of 
mosquitoes,”  “ legions  of  ox-flies,”  fleas  so  minute  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  but  which  raise  enormous  blisters,  and  leeches,  “ which 
after  the  least  rain  come  out  of  the  ground,  scent  a man  twenty 
feet  off,  and  hasten  to  suck  his  blood  with  wonderful  avidity.” 
Add  to  all  this  incessant  fatigue,  and  bad  food — principallj'  dried 
fish  and  rice — and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  traveller  succumbed 
at  last,  but  that  he  endured  such  a trial  so  long. 

After  M.  Mouhot’s  death  his  papers  and  sketches  were  sent 
home,  and  were  afterwards  arranged  for  publication  by  his  widow 
and  his  brother.  The  work  has  been  done,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  nar- 
rative appears  a little  confused,  and  the  traveller’s  movements 
are  not  always  easy  to  follow.  But  everything  must  be 
excused  to  a book  published  under  such  difficulties.  Most 
of  the  journal  was  written  in  pencil,  and  then  it  had  to  be 
sent  home,  where  it  arrived  half-eft'aced  and  all  but  illegible. 
And  it  is  just  also  to  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
notes  were  written.  “I  have  written  these  few  notes,”  says  M. 
Mouhot  on  one  occasion,  “after  returning  from  a long  hunting 
expedition,  by  the  light  of  a torch,  seated  on  my  tiger-skin.  On 
one  side  of  me  is  the  skin  of  an  ape  just  stripped  off ; on  the  other, 
a box  of  insects  waiting  to  he  arranged  and  packed ; and  my  em- 
ployment has  not  been  rendered  easier  by  the  sanguinary  attacks 
of  mosquitoes  and  leeches.”  The  sketches  with  which  the  narrative 
is  illustrated  are  exceedingly  graphic,  and  very  numerous.  In  fact, 
they  come  so  thickly  as  to  interfere  in  some  measure  with  the 
reader’s  comfort.  To  be  interrupted  every  three  or  four  pages 
by  a sketch  which  does  not  bear  any  immediate  relation  to  the 

* Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China  (^tSiam),  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  By  the  late  M.  Henri  Mouhot.  2 vols.  London : John  Murray. 


matter  of  the  next  page,  and  by  the  fluttering  of  a piece  of  tissue- 
paper  down  to  one’s  feet,  is  really  a drawback  to  the  plea.sure  of  a 
continuous  narrative.  Why  should  they  not  have  been  placed 
altogether  at  the  end  of  each  volume  ? They  are  well  executed, 
and  very  superior  to  the  illustrations  which  commonly  adorn  works 
of  travel.  One  of  them,  representing  monkeys  playing  with  a 
crocodile,  is  quite  a work  of  art : — 

Close  to  the  bank  lies  the  crocodile,  his  body  in  the  water,  and  only  his 
capacious  mouth  above  the  surface,  ready  to  seize  anything  that  may  come 
within  reach.  A troop  of  apes  catch  sight  of  him,  seem  to  consult 
together,  approach  little  by  little,  and  commence  their  frolics,  by 
turns  actors  and  spectators.  One  of  the  most  active  or  most  im- 
pudent jumps  from  branch  to  branch  till  within  a respectful  distance  of 
the  crocodile,  when,  hanging  by  one  claw,  and  with  the  dexterity  peculiar  to 
these  animals,  he  advances  and  retires,  now  giving  his  enemy  a blow  with 
his  paw,  at  another  time  only  pretending  to  do  so.  The  other  apes,  enjoying 
the  fun,  evidently  wish  to  take  a part  in  it ; but  the  other  brandies  being 
too  high,  thev  form  a sort  of  chain  by  laying  hold  of  each  other’s  paws,  and 
thus  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  while  any  one  of  them  who  comes 
within  reach  of  the  crocodile  toi-ments  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Some- 
times the  terrible  jaws  suddenly  close,  but  not  upon  the  audacious  ape,  who 
just  escapes ; then  there  are  cries  of  exultation  from  the  tormentors,  who 
gambol  about  joyfully.  Occasionally,  however,  the  claw  is  entrapped  and 
the  victim  dragged  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  beneath  the  water,  when 
the  whole  troop  disperse,  groaning  and  shrieking. 

The  country  explored  by  M.  Mouhot  is  that  known  among 
geographers  as  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowlands,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  and  reaching  from  about  the  tenth  degree  north 
latitude  almost  up  to  the  tropic.  ^ It  comprises  Siam,  stretching 
across  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name ; Cambodia  or  Cambodja 
— the  native  land  of  gamboge — south-east  of  Siam,  and  north  of 
Saigon,  where  the  French  are  trying  to  settle  a second  Constantia; 
and  Laos,  extending  indefinitely  northwards  into  China.  With 
Siam  we  have  for  some  time  been  tolerably  well  acquainted.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  was  sent  there  on  a mission  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment some  time  about  1820,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  country  on  his  return.  But 
the  fullest  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  two  volumes 
of  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  was  despatched  to  Bangkok,  the 
capital  of  Siam,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  Siamese,  in  which  Sir  James  Brooke 
had  been  utterly  baffled  a few  years  before.  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
however,  were  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  it  is  for  his  coura- 
1 geous  exploration  of  this  remote  region  that  M.  Mouhot  deserves 
I the  gratitude  of  geographers  and  naturalists.  As  Sir  Roderick 
I Murchison  said,  “ A long  time  may  elapse  before  another  man  will 
be  found  bold  enough  to  follow  his  steps  in  that  land  of  virgin 
: forests  and  fever,’’  and  his  book  will  probably  remain  our  only 
source  of  authentic  information  for  many  years  to  come.  As  a 
political  division,  Cambodia  is  pretty  sure  to  disappear.  At  present 
it  is  tributary  to  Siam,  and  M.  Mouhot  thinks  that  “possibly 
France  has  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  with  the  view  of  annexing  it  to 
her  possessions  in  Lower  Cochin  China.”  As  soon  as  he  has  got  his 
Mexican  bill  paid,  it  may  please  Louis  Napoleon  to  introduce  Latin 
Christianity  among  the  tangled  forests  of  Cambodia,  and  nobody 
is  likely  to  offer  any  serious  objection  to  the  annexation  of  as  much 
of  it  as  he  likes.  It  is  about  fifteen  thousand  miles  off,  it  is  over- 
spread with  miasmatous  forests,  the  heat  is  insupportable  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  resources  of  the 
country  would,  for  a long  time  at  all  events,  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  conquering  it.  At  present,  M.  Mouhot  doubts  whether  the  popu- 
lation of  Cambodia  exceeds  a million,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  on 
what  basis  his  calculation  rests.  The  authorities,  in  making  the 
census,  take  no  account  of  females.  We  suspect  it  is  an  eft'usion 
of  patriotism,  rather  than  an  exercise  of  deliberate  judgment,  when 
the  traveller  says  that  “ European  conquest,  abolition  of  slavery, 
wise  and  protecting  laws,”  would  effect  the  regeneration  of  the 
country.  Under  the  sway  of  France,  he  continues,  “ it  will 
become  a land  of  plenty ; I wish  her  to  possess  this  land,  which 
would  add  a magnificent  jewel  to  her  crown.”  If  this  be  really 
the  case,  M.  Mouhot’s  own  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
climate  must  be  considerably  overcharged.  We  shall  most  likely 
be  right  in  believing  in  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  rather 
than  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  political  matters.  ' 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  have 
had  their  attention  directed  to  Lower  Cochin  China  and 
Cambodia.  M.  Mouhot  sa}"s  the  cotton-plant  thrives  there 

admirably.  He  is  not  so  bigoted  a patriot  as  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  England.  “ England,”  he  says,  “ that  great  nation 
for  colonies,  would  soon  make  of  Lower  Cochin  China  and  Cam- 
bodia a vast  cotton  plantation.”  Then  he  mentions  the  island  of 
Ko-Sutin,  in  which  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  are  let  to  the 
cotton-planters  in  lots  for  one  pound  per  lot,  and  each  lot  affords 
an  income  of  1,200  francs.  The  rent  and  income  only,  however, 
are  scarcely  adequate  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
profit.  Besides  cotton,  Cambodia  yields  tobacco,  sugar,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  of  course  gamboge,  whose  name  is  only  a corrup- 
tion of  Cambodja.  Then  there  is  fine  timber  of  various  sorts ; 
trees  containing  the  eagle-wood,  resins,  and  dye-woods  ; while  in 
the  mountains — as  well  as  iron  and  copper,  which  may  be  found  in 
some  abundance — gold,  argentiferous  lead,  and  zinc  are  also  dis- 
covered. In  spite  of  all  this,  Cambodia  furnishes  scarcely  any- 
thing for  exportation.  As  has  universally  been  the  case  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  ruler  absorbs  almost  the  whole  of  the  results  of  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator  and  producer,  and  this  unlimited  taxation 
combines  with  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  climate  to  produce 
universal  and  profound  indolence.  In  Siam,  every  subject,  on 
reaching  a certain  height,  has  to  pay  an  annual  tax,  equivalent  to 
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about  eighteen  francs.  M,  Mouhot  mentions  the  case  of  a Siamese 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  which  is  interesting  as 
placing  graphically  before  us  the  actual  condition  of  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions.  This  man  was  a 
widower,  with  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  a lad  of  eighteen, 
afterwards  became  M.  Moiihot’s  faithful  attendant.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  fifty  ticals,  or  about  a hundred  and  fifty  francs ; 
and,  as  the  rate  of  interest  in  Siam  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent.,  he  has  to  pay  every  year  ten  or  more  ticals  for  his  bor- 
rowed money.  Then  taxes  swallow  up  twenty-nine  ticals ; twelve 
for  his  two  sons,  four  for  his  house,  one  for  his  furnace,  one  for  his 
pig,  eight  on  the  pepper-field,  one  on  the  betel  which  he 
cultivates,  and  two  for  areca-trees  and  a cocoa-tree.  He 
thus  has  to  pay  thirty-nine  ticals  every  year  for  interest 
and  taxes.  And,  after  all  his  expenses  are  paid,  the  land  brings 
him  in  forty  ticals ; so  that  he  has  exactly  one  tical,  or  about 
half-a-crown,  left  as  the  reward  of  twelve  months’  labour.  As 
M.  Mouhot  asks— What  can  he  do  with  this  one  tical  ? The 
Cambodians  are  much  less  heavily  oppressed  by  taxes  and  duties 
than  the  Siamese,  but  still  their  burden  is  sufficient  to  act  as  a 
grave  check  upon  cultivation  and  habits  of  industry.  At  Kompuf, 
which  is  now  the  only  port  of  Cambodia,  the  traveller  finds 
“ almost  every  vice  ” prevalent.  “ Pride,  insolence,  cheating, 
cowardice,  servility,  excessive  idleness  are  the  attributes  of  this 
miserable  people.”  The  Laotians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  great 
tract  stretching  northwards  from  Cambodia  to  the  unmarked 
boundaries  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  are  more  intelligent  than  either 
the  Siamese  or  the  Cambodians,  and  possess  much  greater  readi- 
ness for  mercantile  adventui-e.  Still  commerce  must  be  pursued 
under  difficulties  where  “ it  requires  a day’s  j oumey  to  conclude 
the  smallest  bargain,  and  a whole  village  is  assembled  to  make 
sure  the  money  is  not  spurious.”  Though  of  superior  intelligence 
to  the  Siamese,  the  Laotians  wearied  M.  Mouhot.  He  describes 
them  as  heartless  and  unenergetic,  and  all  trembling  at  the  stick. 
This  is  dightly  at  variance  with  his  other  statement  as  to  their 
industry  and  mercantile  spirit,  and  is  one  of  a few  unimportant 
instances  we  have  noticed  in  the  book  where  the  absence  of  the 
traveller’s  own  supervision  has  left  a certain  appearance  of  con- 
fusion and  slovenliness  in  the  narrative.  But,  once  more,  we 
must  make  all  allowance  for  a jom’nal  composed  and  given  to 
the  world  under  such  difficulties.  At  this  time  the  traveller 
seems  to  have  been  affiicted  with  an  unwonted  despondency.  In 
an  entry  then  made  in  his  journal  he  deplores  his  solitude.  “ The 
view  from  my  window  is  charming,”  he  says,  “ but  I cannot 
enjoy  or  appreciate  it.  I am  sad  and  anxious;  I long  for  my 
native  land,  for  a little  life ; to  be  always  alone  weighs  on  my 
spirits.”  Two  months  after  this  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  fever 
which  carried  him  off. 

M.  Mouhot  makes  some  highly  interesting  remarks  on  a curious 
people  living  in  the  interior  of  Cambodia,  and  called  Thiames,  a 
variation  of  the  old  name  of  Tsiampois.  The  theory  used  to  be 
that  these  tribes  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Israelite  stock.  They  pre- 
serve their  own  language,  customs,  and  religion,  and  refrain  from 
entering  into  any  alliances  with  their  neighbours.  They  are  said 
to  practise  circumcision,  to  abstain  from  pork,  and  to  observe  the 
Sabbath.  M.  Mouhot  says  he  was  struck,  when  among  the  Stiens, 
with  the  Hebrew  character  of  many  of  the  faces.  And  a French 
missionary  informed  him  of  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  he  had 
found  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Cam- 
bodians accurately  recorded,  and  ascribed  to  one  of  their  own 
kings.  Fi'om  all  these  facts,  coupled  with  one  or  two  others  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  insufficient  authority,  a certain 
French  writer  argued  that  the  Jews  somehow  got  to  these  Chinese 
lowlands,  and  that  “ the  shining  of  the  light  of  revelation  in  the 
far  East  is  incontestable.”  “ Join  to  this  light,”  he  triumphantly 
exclaims,  “ those  traditional  truths  carried  with  them  as  a sacred 
heritage  by  the  families  who  were  dispersed  at  Babel,  and  say 
what  becomes  of  the  extravagant  praises  lavished  on  Eastern 
wisdom  by  the  sect  of  philosophers  ? ” That  is  to  say,  Quang- 
fou-tse,  Zoroaster,  and  every  other  Eastern  sage  stole  their  philo- 
sophy from  the  Jews.  M.  Mouhot,  not  being  an  abbe,  does  not 
feel  bound  to  launch  out  into  such  ignorant  rhapsodies,  and  admits 
that  these  theories,  in  which  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  believe, 
fell  away  before  the  more  accurate  information  which  he  was 
afterwards  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject.  He  avows  that  the 
“ only  vestiges  of  Judaism  found  among  the  Thiames  are  equally 
met  with  amongst  Mahometans,”  and  so  destroys  the  argument 
that  there  must  of  necessity  have  once  been  a Jewish  migra- 
tion into  these  remote  regions.  The  ethnology  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos  seems,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  their  various  customs,  dialects,  and  country,  to  be 
incapable  of  satisfactory  elucidation.  M.  Mouhot  furnishes  a 
few  notes,  which  he  might  eventually,  perhaps,  have  been 
able  to  work  up  into  a consistent  theory ; but,  in  their 
present  fragmentary  condition,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  exactly 
what  his  view  was.  Whether  they  came  from  Lidia  or  China,  it 
is  certain,  he  says,  that  Cambodia  must  have  been  once  inhabited 
by  a race  of  settlers  who  introduced  Buddhism  and  civilization, 
and  they  were  probably  driven  away  into  the  interior  by  some 
barbarous  race,  who  must  also  have  destroyed  many  of  their 
buildings.  The  chief  circumstance  on  which  this  theory  rests  is 
the  existence  of  the  vast  ruins  of  Ongcor  the  Great,  of  which  M. 
Mouhot  gives  a most  minute  description,  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous sketches  admirably  done.  Ongcor  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia  or  Khmer,  and  its  gigantic  ruins 
are  as  curious  and  interesting  as  the  famous  cities  of  Central 
America.  His  account  of  the  temples,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs  is 


exceedingly  remarkable,  both  from  an  architectural  and  an 
archaeological  point  of  view.  “ One  of  these  temples — a rival  to 
that  of  Solomon,  and  erected  by  some  ancient  Michael  Angelo — 
might  take  an  honourable  place . beside  our  most  beautiful 
buildings ; it  is  grander  than  anjdhing  left  us  by  Greece 
or  Rome.”  The  civilization  which  could  produce  works 
so  full  of  majesty  and  artistic  power  is  in  melancholy 
contrast  with  the  savage  barbarism  which  now  reigns  around 
them.  M.  Mouhot  states  his  belief  that  “ the  date  of  some  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Ongcor  the  Great  may  be  fixed  at  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago.”  But  in  Jhe  next  sentence  he  says, 
“ They  probably  date  from  the  dispensation  of  the  Indian  Buddhists, 
which  took  place  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.”  M. 
Mouhot  does  not  shine  either  as  an  ethnologist  or  a chronolo- 
gist,  but  he  will  rank  high  as  an  intrepid  and  courageous  tra- 
veller, whose  discoveries  are  among  the  most  interesting  results  of 
contemporary  exploration.  We  ought  to  mention  that,  appended 
to  the  second  volume,  are  some  notes  of  observations  on  the  atmo- 
sphere, a list  of  the  new  species  of  mammals  which  he  discovered, 
and  a rather  extensive  Cambodian  vocabulary.  And,  finally,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  M.  Mouhot’s  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  the  various 
French  Catholic  missionaries  who  have  permanently  sacrificed 
themselves,  and  live  in  lonely  huts  in  the  most  pestilential  regions, 
with  bad  and  scanty  food,  j ust  as  the  natives  do  whom  they  have 
gone  out  to  convert.  As  the  writer  was  himself  a Protestant,  his 
testimony  is  unimpeachable. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

❖ 

and  Mrs.  EEED,  witli  Mr.  JOHN  PARKY, 

-LtX  in  xHE  PYRAMID;  with  THE  BARD  AND  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  by  Mr.  Brough, 
sustained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Reed;  and  THE  SEASIDE,  or  Airs.  Roseleaf  out  of  Town, 
by  Mr.  John  Parry.  Every  Evening  (.except  Saturday),  at  Eight;  Thursday  and  Saturday  at 
Three.—Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  U Regent  Street.  Admission , Is.  2s.  3s.  and  5s. ' 

ALEXANDRA  PARK.— GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  FORESTERS’  GRAND  FflTE,  Monday,  July  11. 

Admisgjon.  One  Shilling  ; Children,  Sixpence. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

A GRAND  FAIR  will  he  held  in  the  Alexandra  Part,  Wood  Green  (Great  Northern 
Railway),  THIS  DAY,  and  remain  Open  until  September  1.  Fifty  Shops  of  an  extremely 
attractive  kind  have  been  constructed  in  Paris  by  the  Compagnie  Suisse,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Fair.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Shops,  Space  will  be  Let  for  Amusements  of  all 
kinds. 

Applications  for  Space  to  be  made  immediately  to  the  General  Manager,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  449  Strand,  where  a Model  Sliop  can  be  seen,  and  the  Terms  of  Rent  ascertained. 
F.  K.  PARKINSON,  Secretary. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

CLERGYMEN  and  TEACHERS  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  General  Manager 
for  TERMS  for  the  ADMISSION  of  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  to  the  Alexandra  Park. 


A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

PIC-NIC  and  PLEASURE  P A.RTIES  will  find  the  beautiful  Grounds  of  the  Grove  a most 
delightful  place The  Restaurant  is  now  Open. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

May  be  visited  in  Twenty  Minutes  from  the  Metropolitan  Station,  Farringdon  Street,  and  in 
Fifteen  Minutes  from  the  Great  Northern  Station,  King’s  Cross. 

'T'HE  EXHIBITION  of  SCULPTURE  in  MARBLE,  TERRA 

COTTA,  &c..  with  various  coloured  Experiments,  will  be  OPENED  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday, .July  13 Admission,  2s.  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— The  TENTH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  is  now  Open  from  Ten  till  Six,  at 
the  Gallery,  48  Pall  Mall— Admission,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6d. 


PRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  ELEVENTH 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES-the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools— is  now  OPEN.  Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

XJOL]\[AN  HUNT'S  PICTURES,  LONDON  BRIDGE  on 

the  NIGHT  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES,” 
and  “THE  AFTERGLOW  in  EGYPT,”  together  with  Robbkt  B.  Martinead’s  Picture, 
“THE  LAST  DAY  in  the  OLD  HOME,”  are  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  New  Gallery, 
10  Hanover  Street,  Regent  Street,  from  Nine  till  Seven— Admission,  Is. 


IVTR.  aiMPSON’S  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of 

INDIA,  THIBET,  and  CASHMERE,  at  the  German  Gallery,  163  New  Bond  Street, 
Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six  o’clock Admission,  Is. 

aN  VIEW,  the  PICTURE  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  H.R.H. 

the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  painted  from  Actual  Sittings  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  who 
was  present  at  the  Ceremony  by  Gracious  Command  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  at  the 
German  <3allery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six — Admission,  Is. 

WEEK-DAY  EVENING  CHORAL  FESTIVAL,  West- 

* » minster  Abbey,  Friday,  June  15,  commencing  at  Seven  o’clock.  Sermon  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  BliOMBY,  Lord  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  in  behalf  of  tlie  SOCIETY  for  the  PROPA- 
GATION of  the  GCISPEL  in  FOREIGN  PARTS.  Choir  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Voices. 
A dmission  by  Ticket  only,  to  be  obtained  (free),  at  79  Pall  Mall,  by  Subscribers,  &c.,  one  week, 
and  by  non*  Subscribers  tliree  days,  previously. 

PRITISH  ASSOCIATION  l^or  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

SCIENCE— The  NEXT  ANNU-A.L  MEETING  of  the  Association  will  be  held,  under 
the  Presidency  of  SirC.  LYELL,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  at  BATH,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 14.  Notices  of  Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Meeting  should  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Secretaries  at  Bath  (C.  Moore,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  llev.  U.  II.  Winwood),  or  to  the  Assistant 
General  Secretary,  G.  Griffith,  Esq;,  Oxford. 

On  and  after  August  15  until  September  9,  Life  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
Meeting  may  receive  their  Tickets  by  applying  to  the  General  Treasurer,  and  returning  to  him 
their  Life  Member’s  Invitation  Circular.  Annual  Subscribers  who  wish  to  receive  their  Tickets 
must  return  their  Invitation  Circular  w’ith  £1  enclosed  to  the  General  Treasurer  (W.  Spottis- 
wooDF,  Esq.,  50  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.W.)  Tire  Executive  Committee  at  Bath  will  elect 
New  Members  and  Associates  on  the  following  conditions:— 

I.  New  Life  Members  for  a composition  of  £11),  w'hich  entitles  them  to  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  of  the  Association  which  may  be  publislied  after  the  date  of  payment, 

II.  New  Annual  Subscribers  for  a payment  of  t2  for  the  first  year.  These  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  tor  the  year  oftlieir  admis^ion,  and  for  every  following  year  in  which  they  continue 
to  pay  a subscription  of  £\,  without  intermission. 

111.  Associates  for  this  Meeting  only  for  a payment  of  £1.  They  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  two-thifds  of  the  Publication  Price. 

Ladies  may  become  Members  on  the  same  terms  as  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies’  Tickets  (trans- 
ferable to  Ladies  only)  may  be  obtained  by  Members,  on  payment  of  £1. 

Atter  September  9,  personal  application  for  Tickets  must  be  made  at  the  Reception  Room 
(the  Pump  Room),  Bath,  which  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  September  12. 

Members  and  others  who  wisli  to  obtain  information  about  the  Local  arrangements  are 
requested  toconiuinnicate  with  the  Local  ^ecretnries  at  Bath. 

^ING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  Augusts. 

S\.  Jicad  iUoster- TheRev.  G.  C.  HODOKINSON,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Second  J/cistcr— The  Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  oi  Femb.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Pupilsfrom  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Tormsior 
Boarders,  in  the  houses  ol  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
01  Admission,  3 Guineas,  not  to  be  raHecl  afterwards.  . , 

Louth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  Lincolnshire. 


July  9,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


S. 


NICOLAS  COLLEGE,  Lancin^,  Sussex. — Lower  Middle 

School  Committee,  10  Great  G»'or'.'c  Street,  London,  S.W.— The  FIllST  STONE  of  the 


Frefiident  , 

Ardinaly,  near  Ualcomhc,  in  Sussex.  , — , , i , 

A short  Service,  in  tlie  course  of  wMch  the  Stone  will  he  laid,  will  befrin  at  Twelve  o clock. 
T.(Uncheoii  will  he  afterwards  provided  on  the  ground.  Tickets  for  which,  price  3s.  6d.  exclu- 
sive of  Wine  or  Beer,  cun  he  liud  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  & ,T.  Parker,  377  ^trllnd;  Messrs.  Masters 
& Son,  78  New  Bond  Street,  and  3l  Alderssate  Street;  Mr.  J.  T.  Hayes,  Lyail  Place,  Pnnlico; 
Mr.  ChiBman,42  Albany  Street;  Mr.  Wiikeling,  the  Royal  Library,  170  North  Street,  Brighton; 
und  on  the  Site  on  the  day  of  the  Stemr-laying. 

The  Committee  invite  all  friends  of  Middle  Class  Education  to  be  present- 

RICHARD  CAVENDISH,  Chairman. 
JOHN  G.  TALBOT, //on.  Nec. 

To  the  latter  of  whom  Communications  should  be  addressed. 

Visitors  should  travel  by  the  Brighton  line  of  Railway,  stopping  at  Hayward’s  Heath, 
where  conveyances  to  the  Site  of  the  New  College  will  be  in  waiting.  A Train  leaves  Victoria 
tit  9.. W A. M.,  and  London  Bridge  at  10  a.m.  A Special  Train  will  leave  Victoria  at  10.45  a.m., 
calling  at  Red  Hill  nt  11.15  a.m.,  and  returning  to  London  after  the  Luncheon. 

The  following  persons,  among  others,  have  already  promise<l  to  atlend:— 

The  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

The  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 
His  Grace  tlie  ArclibiNhon  of  Armagh. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Brongliam. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 


The  Lord  Richard  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  Claude  Lyon. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 
J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq. 


r^REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Chelsea,  Battersea, 
Earringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and  Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of 
SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL;  namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c., 
Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  tlie  Clmnnel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES:  Llangollen,  Rhyl.  Llandudno, Llanrwst,  Bangor, Carnarvon,  Holyhead, &c. 
Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  vid  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford, Tenby,  &c. 

TKTCETS  will  also  be  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES. 
BUXTON,  M.iLVEHN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  June  1861.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

WM.  THACKERAY. — The-  following  Noblemen  and 

• Gentlemen  have  applied  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  per- 
missir-n  to  erect,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a Memorial  to  the  late  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone, 

M.P., 

F.  Seymour  Haden, 

James  Hannay, 

M.  J.  Higgins, 

Matthew  D.  Hill, 

T.  H.  Hills, 

Lord  Houghton , 

George  W.  Hunt, 

Holman  Hunt, 

Henry  King, 

Charles  Knight, 

John  Leech, 

Mark  Lemon, 

John  Lubbock, 

Samuel  Lucas, 

Kenneth  Macaulay, 

Daniel  Maclise, 

William  C.  Macready, 

I.ord  John  Mwnners,  M.P., 

Baron  Marochetti, 

Theodore  Martin, 

David  Masson, 

C.  G.  Merewether,’ 

Herman  Merivale, 


Richard  Ansdell, 

Robert  Bell, 

John  Blackwood, 

William  Bradbury, 

Dr.  John  Brown, 

Shirley  Brooks, 

Sir  Arthur  BuUer,  M.P., 
Robert  Carruthers, 

Henry  Col^ 

Wingrove  Cooke, 

Charles  A.  Gollius, 

John  Crawfurd, 

Thomas  Creswick, 

E.  S.  Dallas, 

Charles  Dickens, 

John  Dickenson, 

J.  H.  Dillon, 

Jos^h  Durham, 

Sir  Cliarles  L.  Eastlake, 
Alfred  Elmore, 

Frederick  M.  Evans, 

J.  H.  Foley, 

Thomas  Fraser, 

Sir.  William  Fraser,  M.P., 
Lord  Granville, 


John  E.  Millais, 
Alexander  Munro, 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
Charles  Neate,  M-P., 
Morgan  J.  O’Connell, 
Nenty  O’Neil, 

Richard  Owen, 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P., 
Henry  T.  Prinsep, 

R.  Redgrave. 

Henry  Reeve, 

Alexander  Russell, 
William  H.  Russell, 
David  Roberts, 

George  Smith, 

James  Spedding, 
Clarkson  Stanheld, 

J.  Fitzjames  Stephen, 

Sir  Charles  Taylor, 

Tom  Taylor, 

Mar  in  Thackeray, 
Anihony  Trollope, 

Wi  liamS.  W.  Vaux, 
William  N.  Welsby, 
Erasmus  Wilson. 


The  Dean  of  Westminster  having  granted  the  desired  permission,  Su]?scription8  in  aid 
of  the  object  will  be  received  (.only)  by  Messrs.  Robarts,  Lubbock,  & Co.,  15  Lombard 
Street,  E.C. 

Immediately  on  the  closing  the  Subscription,  a List  of  the  Contributors  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  they  will  be  invited  to  a Meeting  for  the  pm  pose  of  deciding  on  the  necessary 
arrangements, 

SHIRLEY  BROOKS.  Hem.  Sec. 

Kent  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park. 

IVTALVERN  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

President  and  Visitor. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 

' Head  Master, 

The  Rev.  ARTHUR  FABER,  M.A.,  Fellow,  and  late  Tutor,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

The  Council  hereby  give  Notice  that  the  Malvern  College  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
Pupils  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1865,  with  an  efficient  Staff  of  Masters. 

The  internal  Regulations  of  the  College  will  be  under  the  Sole  Management  of  the  Head 
Muster,  from  whom  information  regarding  them  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  him  at  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Applications  for  Shares  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Orwell  Lodge, 
Malvern,  from  whom  also  any  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

Malvern,  June  13,  1864. 


XJEVERSHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Milntliorpe, 

Westmorland.  Head  J/a.s^er,Rev.  J.  H.  SIIARPLES,M.A„formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John’s 
Cul lege,. Cambridge.— BOARDERS  are  received  and  Prepared  either  for  the  Universities  or 
Commerce  at  30.  35,  or  40  Guinens  per  Annum,  according  to  age.  Seven  Exhibitions,  of  dif- 
lerent  values,  from  about  l50  to£100ayear,  are  connected  with  the  School, and  are  open  to  all 
Pupils,  two  being  available  in  case  of  vacancy  for  supporting  Boys  at  the  School. 

G.  H.  Nelson,  Hastings  Scholar,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1864. 

A.  Richards,  Milner  Scholar,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  IR64, 

QCHOOL  FRIGATH  “CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL.— BOYS 

^ intended  for  Officers  in  the  Mercliant  Service  or  Royal  Navy  can  now  be  Entered  for 
the  Sc.<sion  commencing  1st  August  next. 

For  Forms  and  Particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J.  Thomson,  22  Brown’s  Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

Xj^RANCE.  — Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School,  authorized  by 

Special  Decree  o»  the  Superior  Council  for  Public  Instruction.  Pn'uci//al— Profegsor 
BRANDT,  Ph.  Dr.,  Member  of  the  Paris  University.  Suint-Gennain-en-Loye  School  (Kcole 
sp-  ciule  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye)  offers  to  a limited  number  of  Eng  ish  and  German  BOYS 
ti;e  facility  of  learning  French  in  France  witliout  interrupting  the  studies  required  for  their 
own  country.  English  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Home  and  India  Civil 
Services,  and  the  Universi'i  s.  Fee  in  the  First  Division  (Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age), 
£80  ; in  the  Second  Division  (above  that  age),  £100  per  annum.— I'or  further  particulars  apply, 
by  lettersprepuid,t(JthePKiNcipAL,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EX AMINATIONS.  — A • Tutor, 

who  has  several  CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  Resident  or  Non-reshlent.  Masti*rso.  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up  are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1862,  Four 
were  successful  out  of  l ive  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  House,  and  were  placed  12th, 
13th,  3.5th,  and  63rd.— Address,  A.  D.  SpRANot,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Prince’s  Square 
Buyswater,  W. 

'I’lHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  IJne.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate. Address,  Mathematicos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  V/. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST/  the  LINE,  and  STAIT 

’ » COLLEGE— At  BLESSTNGTON  HOUSE.  Lee,  Kent,  EIGHT  PUPILS  are  care- 

fully and  succe.'sfully  Prepared.  Tliree  were  sent  at  the  last  Examination— all  passed.  Three 
are  now  going  up  for  Woolwich  and  the  Line — Address,  Principal. 

CIVIL  SER- 

I for  the  above  by 

the  R V.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge:  and 
lute  P otesior  and  Examiner  in  the  K.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 
Croydo  , s. 

/4VERSLADE,  near  Riijrhy. — BOYS  received  from  Nine 

Years  of  Age,  to  be  prepared  for  Rugby  and  other  Public  Schools.  The  School,  since 
January  1863,  has  been  under  the  Rev.  U.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  lute  Fellow  of  C.C.C., Cam- 
bridge, and  Senior  Assistant  Master  of  W-^Hiigton  College,  and  formerly  Assistant  Master  in 
Siirewsbury  School. 


T^XAMINATIONS.- CANDIDATES  for  the  preliminary  Law 

^ ami  Medical  Examinations  imd  for  all  Civil  Service  Appointments  PREPARED  in 
separate  Clnsses,  formed  Kpecially  for  the  above,  by  two  Gentlemen,  whose  former  Pupils  have 
been  very  successful.— Address,  W.  II.,  1 St.  James’s  Street,  Piccndilly. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  CLERGYMAN,  Graduate  of  Oxford, 

find  acquainted  with  the  Continent,  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  for  taking  ONE  or 
TWO  PUPIL.S.  or  YOUTILS  in  delicate  health,  to  one  of  the  German  Baths  near  the  Rhine, 
for  about  a Month;  adding,  if  desired,  a short  Tour  to  the  journey— Address,  Rev.  F.G.  11., 
Mr.  Atkins,  1 1 Spring  Gardens,  S.  W. 

A GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE,  a Wrangler  and  Classical 

Scholar,  wishes  to  devote  Two  or  Three  Hours  in  the  Evening  to  TUITION.  lie  would 
visit  his  Pupils  at  their  own  Homes.— Address,  Bkta,  Post  Office,  Greenwich, 


A MARRIED  PHYSICIAN,  residing  in  one  of  the  healthiest 

and  most  beautiful  parts  o Kent,  wislies  to  receive  into  his  Family  a LADY or  GEN- 
TLEMAN, who  will  have  tlie  benefit  of  Medical  care — Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  B.  B, 
OuRiuoi!,  Esq,,  30  Bucklersbury. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Austrian  Lady,  a HOME  in  an 

Englislr  Family,  where  Tuition  daily,  for  'J'hree  or  Four  Hours,  in  German.  French, 
Music,  and  Drawing,  w'ould  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  her  Board,  lieferences  of  the 
highest  character. — Address,  Mademoiselle  A.,  care  of  Air.  Vickers,  2 Cowper’s  Court,  Cornhill, 
E.C. 

Tj^DUCATION  and  BOARD  WANTED  for  a BOY  13  Years 

of  Age,  in  the  Family  of  a Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  South-east  of 
England  preferred.  Number  of  Pupils  educated  not  to  exceed  Six — Address,  with  Terms  and 
Refeiences,  to  W.,  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

Collftcrp.  who  was  for  nearlv  three  ' 


-A  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  his 

College,  who  wa.s  for  nearly  three  years  witVi  an  eminent  Engineering  Firm,  desires  an 
Engagement  as  LECTURER  on  APPLIED  MECHANIC.'^,  or  to  assist  in  preparing  Gentle- 
men for  tlie  Engineering  Profession  or  otlierwise.— Address,  C.  H.  J.,  care  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Adams  & Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Parliament  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

QT.  JOHN’S  FOUNDATION  SCHOOL,  Clapton  House 

Clapton SECOND  MASTER  Wanted.  A Graduate  in  AlaJhematical  Honours  ; able 

also  to  Teach  easy  Classics.  Salary,  £120,  with  Rooms  and  Board.  Applications,  with  Testi- 
monials, may  be  sent  to  the  Office,  1a  St.  Helen’s  Place,  J/ondon,on  or  before  July  16,  to 

ROBER  r J.  NEWMAN,5ec;-cfary. 
June  28, 18G4.  A Title  to  Orders  may  probably  be  obtained. 

WANTED,  a CLASSICAL  and  a MATHEMATICAL 

* » MASTER  ; both  Resident.  Salary  from  £150  to  £180,  with  Board— Apply  to  the  Head 
Master,  Murchiston  Castle,  Edinburgh. 


SHOOTINGS  in  the  HIGHLANDS. — The  Tenant  of  a Shooting 

^ in  Skye  has  room  for  a BOARDER.  He  would  have  the  exclusive  Shooting  of  about 
7,000  acres  of  Moorland,  and  a right  to  Angle  on  a good  Trouting  Stream — Apply  to  S.  T., 
Post  Office,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye,  N.B. 

Campden  Hill,Kensington.— Highly  valuable  Long  Leasehold  Family  Mansion,  with  beauti- 
fully-timbered Lawns,  Pleasure  Grounds,  productive  Gardens,  large  Vinery,  Greenhouse, 

Stabling  for  Seven  Horses,  and  double  Coach-house;  in  all  upwards  of  4i  Acres,  with  Possession. 

IVrESSRS.  MANSELL  & ELLIOTT  are  favoured  with  Instruc- 

tions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Thursday,  July  14,  at  Two  fbr  Thiee  o’clock  precisely  (unless  an  acceptable  offer  shall  be 
previously  made  by  Private  Contract), 

The  GROUN'i  LEASE  of  the  Highly-distinguished  FAMILY  MANSION,  known  as 
“ Bute  House,”  Campden  Hill,  most  delightfully  situate  in  the  preferable  part  of  that  elevated 
and  salubrious  position,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  Surrey  hills,  with  its  complete 
attached  and  detached  offices,  stabling  for  seven  horses,  double  coach-house,  greenhouse,  and 
hothouse  stored  with  the  choicest  vines  in  full  bearing,  extensive  and  well-kept  Lawn  adorned 
with  noble  timber  and  choice  shrubs.  French  flower  garden,  with  fish  pond,  and  two  kitchen 
gardens;  the  whole  comprising  upwards  of  4^  acn-s,  and  rbrmin"  one  of  the  most  perfect 
suburban  properties,  and  yet  witmn  Ten  Minutes’  Walk  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.  TJte  Munsion,  which  is  well  placed 
with  south  aspect,  stands  *on  a gravelly  soil,  is  substantially  built,  and  contains  entrance  hall 
and  vestibule,  n^ble  suite  of  five  reception-rooms,  consisting  of  a charming  and  ele§:ant 
drawing-rocm,28  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  with  broad  balcony  and  verandah;  excellent  dining- 
room 30  ft.  6 in.  by  16  fi.  6 in. , library,  study,  and  gentleman’s  room  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  ; ap- 
proached by  a stone  staircase  to  first  floor  are  five  very  superior  best  bed-chambers,  and  on  upper 
floor  are  two  large  nurseries,  six  secondary  and  servants’ bed-rooms,  and  housemaid’s  closet. 
The  domestic  offices,  which  are  replete  with  convenience,  consist  of  servants’  hall,  butler’s  and 
footman’s  pantries,  still-room,  housekeeper’s-room,  wine  cellar,  store  and  cliina  closets,  lofty 
and  spacious  kitchen,  scullery,  two  larders,  and  laundry.  Detached  is  an  artist’s  studio  or 
billiard-room  with  ante-room.  The  whole  is  held  direct  from  the  Freeholder,  for  a long  term 
unixpired,  at  the  ground  rent  of  105  per  annum. 

The  Premises  may  be  viewed  by  orders  only  from  the  Auctioneers.  Printed  particulars,  with 
Lith  graphed  Plans,  may  be  had  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street;  of  Messrs. 
Stephens  & Son,  Solicitors,  30  Bedford  Row,  W.C.;  and  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Mansell  & 
Elliott,  Land  Agents,  Auctioneers,  and  Surveyors,  13a  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
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rri  H E NEW 

Committee. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MUSKERRY,  Springfield  Castle,  and  3 Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
Chairman. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOTT, Bart.,  Shenton  Hall. 

Captain  ADDISON,  36  Cavendish  Square,  and  Junior  Unite<l  Service  Club. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLERK,  113  Piccadilly,  and  Army  and  Navy  Club. 
ALEXANDER  BEATTIE,  Esq.,  M.D.,45  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

Major-General  DOWNING,  36  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 

GEORGE  SIMON  HAKCOURT  Esq.  (of  Ankerwycke),  71  St.  George’s  Square. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY,  Montrose  House,  Petersham. 

Captain  W.  W.  KNOLLYS,  Brookes’s  Club. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  MALDEN,  39  Lowndes  Street,  and  White’s  Club. 

Sir  THOMAS  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  PARKYNS,  Bart.,  9 Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
TEMroRARY  Office— 33  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

This  Club  is  to  be  erected  (on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs)  in  Pall  Mall.  A 
Temporary  Club  House  will  meauwliiie  be  opened.  The  proposed  name  of  the  Club  will  be  sub- 
mittv  d to  the  first  General  Meeting  of  Members. 

Several  new  features,  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Members,  will  be 
inti'oduced,  ircluding  a Strangers’  Room,  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Club:  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Pall  Mall  East. 


Q 


UEEN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  ^LUB  (late  New  United 


^ Service  Club).— The  Name  of  the  New  United  Service  Club  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
the  Queen’s  United  Service  Club  from  this  date,  and  the  Commiitee  are  able  to  announce  that 
very  satisfuciory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Tod-Heatey  & Co.  for  its  future 
conduct,  the  pai  ticulurs  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  on  application,  by  letter 
or  otherwise,  to  16  Regent  Street. 

June  1,  1864.  F.  TODD,  Secretary. 

XTOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton,  S.W— Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions.  Liberal  and  con- 
tinuous SUPPORT  is  REQUIRED  to  meet  the  Current  Expenses  of  ti  .is  Charity, 

PHILIP  ROSE, //on.  Secretary. 

IIENKY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

ly/rALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CUJ^E  ESTA^ 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stuiwmrs,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUJM,  Sudbkook  Pare,  Rich- 

^ mond  Hill.  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  I.ANE,  .M.A.,M.D.  Ediii.  Univ.— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.  Lane’s  5Iedical  Direction. 

lyrONEY.  — £10,000.  — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

tQ  ( iflicers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  <lespatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversii>ns,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  6 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

lyrONEY. — Mr.  W.  E.  MORRIS’S  Oiiices  are  still  at  11 

Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to  Entailed 
Estates,  und  Officers  cun  have  immediate  Accomme  dation  on  tlicir  Bills,  or  on  Entailed  Pro- 
perty, Reversions,  Legacies,  Chancery  Decrees,  or  Annuities,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  at  5 per  cent. 
No  preliminary  fees,  unnecessary  publicity,  or  delay.— Addi  ess  as  above. 

TRULL’S  LIBRARY  and  READING-ROOM,  52  Wigmore 

^ Street,  Cavendish  Square, London,  W.  Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  a Year  and  upwards. 
Prospectuses  gratis.  (Removed  from  19  Holies  Street.) 

ATOTiCE.— MrT WATHERSTON,  late  of  Henrietta  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  Goldsmith,  begs  respectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  to  his  New  Stock  of  GOLDS.MirH’S  WORK,  including  Specimens  of  the  Etruscan, 
Byzantine,  and  Mediaeval  Styles,  from  Autlientic  ilodels  in  tlie  Ciunpana.  and  other  Collec- 
tions— Manufactured  expressly  for  his  New  Establishment,  12  Pall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the 
National  Gallery. 
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fTHE  ST.  NAZAIEE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

CAPITAL,  £600,000._FIRST  ISSUE,  £300,600,  IN  15,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

Deposit  on  Application  £1  per  Share,  and  £2  on  Allotment. 

Directors. 

C.  B.  COLCHESTER  (Colchester  & 'Woolncr),  Chairman. 

ALPHONSE  CEZARD,  St.  Nazaire. 

C.  CLEVE,  Director  of  European  Bank,  Limited. 

I.  FOULD  (P.  Rodocanachi,  Paris). 

JOHN  S.  GALATTI. 

J.  RIVOLTA  (A.  Rivolta  & Sons). 

MICHAEL  A.  SEVASTOPULO  (Zizinia  & Co.). 

THE  EUROPEAN  BANK,  Limited,  83  King  William  Street. 

Brolcr— JOSHUA  S.  MOORE,  17  Throgmorton  Street. 

^oh'ci/ors— Messrs.  WILKINSON,  STEVENS,  & WILKINSON,  4 Nicholas  Lane. 

Secretary^'R.  F.  BROWN. 

Temporary  Ofpices—SOUTH  SEA  HOUSE,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purchase  of  Land  at  St.  Nazaire,  and  for  carrying  out  certain 
valuable  concessions  granted  by  the  Municipality  of  that  town,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements  in  the  town  and  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  on  a plan  similar  to  that  lately 
adopted  at  Marseilles, which  has  proved  so  remunerative  to  the  parties  interested. 

St.  Nazaire  is  the  most  rising  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  Nantes  that  Havre  does  to  Rouen.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  lines  of 
steamers  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  and  other  places,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Orleans  and  Western  Railways,  which  place  it  in  direct  communication  with  Paris  and  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  France. 

The  position  of  St.  Nazaire  assures  its  rapid  increase  in  commercial  importance.  The  Navi- 
gation of  the  Loire,  between  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes,  a distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  is  both 
dangerous  and  tedious.  It  is  only  adapted  to  small  vessels  not  exceeding  15f  tons,  and  is  daily 
becoming  worse  through  the  silting  up  of  the  river.  Thus  the  large  trade  of  Nantes,  at  present 
amounting  to  about  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum,  will  necessarily  be  transferred  to  St. 
Nazaire  as  soon  as  the  requisite  accommodation  is  provided.  Shipping  business,  both  inwards 
and  outwards,  would  be  transacted  much  more  economically  at  St.  Nazaire  than  it  can  possibly 
be  at  Nantes,  and  the  new  Dock  at  St.  Nazaire,  with  gates  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  5,000 
ton.s  burden,  is  in  extent  quite  inadequate  to  the  present  commerce. 

The  French  Government  fully  recognises  the  importance  of  developing  St.  Nazaire,  and  for 
this  purpose  has  already  expended  the  sum  of  £800,000,  and  made  arrangements  for  a further 
outlay  of  about  £1,200,000,  which  will  thus  provide  ample  accommodation  for  a large  Mercan- 
tile Marine. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  population  and  trade  at  St.  Nazaire,  that  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  has  risen  from  1,000  in  1857  to  about  15,000  at  the  present  time.  The  tonnage  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  port  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum  for  the 
previous  three  years,  and  last  year’s  official  return  reached  nearly  500,000  tons. 

•The  Company  has  secured  about  430,000  square  metres  of  land  in  the  best  position  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  in  a very  lavoui  able  direction  towards  which  the  town  is  extending,  at 
the  price  of  14  francs  per  metre,  on  the  resale  of  which  a very  large  profit  may  be  expected,  as  it 
is  situate  in  a beautiful  bay  facing  the  south,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  building. 

The  French  Director  is  M.  Cezard,  whose  local  influence  and  experience  will  be  directed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Board,  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  with  which  lus  name 
and  fortune  arc  so  closely  identified. 

The  Company  has  power  to  issue  Debentures  and  take  up  money  on  bonds  or  other  securities, 
BO  that  its  operations  may  be  conducted  with  a comparatively  small  paid-up  Share  Capital, 

Profits — The  Company  will  derive  its  Profits  from  the  following  sources 

1.  The  resale  of  land  in  plots  adapted  to  local  requirements.  Inquiries  have  been  made  for 
portions  of  the  land  at  a considerable  advance  on  the  price  paid  by  the  Company , and  its  value 
will  continue  to  augment  very  rapidly  as  the  trade  of  the  city  is  developed. 

2.  The  Company  will  make  advances  on  merchandise  or  other  property,  and  will  be  prepared 
to  transact  commission  business  as  a source  of  direct  profit,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  other 
operations. 

The  Directors  will  be  remunerated  by  a fixed  salary,  and  by  a payment  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
profits  of  the  Company,  after  payment  of  Dividends  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  Shareholders. 

Copies  of  the  Concessions  granted  by  the  Municipality  of  St.  Nazaire,  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  Company,  and  of  the  Conlracc  for  the  purchase  of  the  Laud,  together  with  the 
Articles  of  Association,  may  be  seen  at  the  Solicitor's  Office. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form,  but  no  Application  will  be  con- 
sidered unless  the  Deposit  of  tl  per  Share  has  been  previously  paid  to  the  Bankers  of  the 
Company.  This  Deposit  will  be  returned  if  no  Allotment  is  made  to  the  Applicant ; and  if  an 
Allotment  is  made,  it  will  be  applied  towards  the  paymeut  directed  in  respect  of  Shares  allotted. 

The  Company  will  not  incur  any  Disbursements  in  the  shape  of  Promotion  Money. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  St.  Nazaire  Company^  Limited. 

Gentlf.mex. Having  paid  to  the  European  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £ , I request 

you  to  allot  me  Shares  in  the  St.  Nazaire  Company,  Limited;  and  I hereby  agree 

to  become  a member  of  the  Company,  and  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any  less  number  that  may 
be  allotted  to  me;  and  I request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  iu  respect 
of  the  Shares  allotted  to  me. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Name  in  full 

Address 

Occupation 

Usual  Signature 

Date  


rPHE  ST.  NAZAIRE  COMPANY,  Limited. —NOTICE  IS 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  no  further  Applications  for  Shares  in  this  Company  will  be 
received  after  Tuesday,  the  12th  instant,  for  London,  and  Wednesday,  the  I3th  instant,  for  the 
Country. 

By  Order,  R.  F.  BROWN,  Secreiartj. 

Temporary  Offices,  South  Sea  House,  Threadneedle  Street,  July  7, 1864. 


'T'HE  credit  MOBILIER  company  of  LONDON, 

Limited, 

Announce  that  in  consequence  of  delay  caused  by  arrangements  with  the  Lessees,  possession  of 
the  Quarries  cannot  be  given  to  the  Company  until  August  1.  They  have,  therefore,  extended 
the  time  for  receiving  applications  for  Shares  to  that  day  for 

THE  SOUTH  DEVON  SLAB  AND  SLATE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Formed  with  a Capital  of  £15,000,  in  3,000  Shares  of  £>,  to  extend  the  works  of  the  rich  and 
valuable  Wood  Quarries,  near  Ivybridge,  in  Devon.  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  reports 
of  Quarrymen,  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Builders,  and  the  Estimates  showing  an  expected 
profit  of  50  per  cent.,  may  be  had,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  by  letter  to  the  Offices 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  London,  Limited,  54  Threadneedle  Street;  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, 21  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  Post  Office  Chambers,  Exeter.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Shares  are  already  subscribed.  The  remainder  will  be  allotted  in  the  order  of  application. 

E.  BARTLETT,  Secretary. 


TA  E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5J,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLOl^' COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN.  i STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq.  PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq.  | 

j|/anaj7er— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  5J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


i^ENEEAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

* 62  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

FURNITURE  in  first-class  Houses  insured  in  One  Sum,  without  Classification, 
at  2s.  per  cent. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 


zPl  non  ™ Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Oflices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill, 

WILLIAM  J.  VT AN,  5ecreia?'i'. 


AJOETH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 
Theusual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 


Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 


London— Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


Na 


THE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFIT  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  20.  1802, 

TIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

GRACECHORCII  STREET.  LONDON. 

Established  December  1835. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 
Directors. 

C/iatm?an-SAMUEL  HAYHURST  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Deputy-C/iairman— ROBERT  INGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Henry  White  Castle,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 
John  Feltham.Esq. 


Joseph  Freeman,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Ciiarlts  K«ed,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Tliorp,  E^q. 
Charles  Whetham,  Esq. 


Medical  Officers. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  M.D.  | John  Gay,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Consulting  Actuary  — Charlci  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Amount  of  Profit  of  the  Five  Years  ending  November  20, 18G2 
Making  the  total  Profit  divided 


Instances  of  Reductions  iu  Premiums. 


, £531 ,965 
.£1,227,258 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Premium. 

Premium 

now 

payable. 

Reduction 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

October  

1836 

49 

i,O0O 

43 

11 

8 

U 

7 

10 

99 

March  

1840 

48 

200 

8 

10 

4 

1 

19 

4 

77 

January  

1839 

36 

1,000 

29 

10 

0 

10 

12 

8 

64 

December  

1850 

58 

2,000 

126 

0 

0 

64 

6 

8 

49 

January  

18,52 

35 

503 

14 

11 

8 

9 

2 

8 

37i 

January  

1850 

49 

3.030 

132 

0 

0 

94 

7 

10 

251 

The  following  are  a few  instances  wherein  Nie  Premiums  have  become  extinct,  and 
Annuities  for  the  next  Five  Years  granted  in  addition. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Urigmal 

Premium 

now 

extinct. 

Annuity 

payable. 

April 1836 

August 1836 

August 1837 

March  1842 

54 

56 

60 

61 

£ 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

.500 

£ s.  d, 

52  0 0 

29  3 4 

135  3 4 

:V2  19  2 

£ s.  d. 

8 3 8 

9 1 3 

75  G 8 

1 17  4 

Amount  of  Claims  paid 
Gross  Annual  Income 
Accumulated  Fund 


£1.463,608  6 10 

£378,337  17  10 

£2,303,056  14  9 

Members  whose  Premiums  full  due  on  July  1 are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be  paii 
within  thii  ty  days  from  that  date. 

Tlie  Prospectus  and  every  information  may  be  had  on  application. 

June  23,  1864. JOSEPH  MARSH,  Secretary. 

"DHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Gharinfr 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  2.5, 1864. GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  .Secrgfar//.  _ 

"RENSON’S  WATCHES. — “ The  movements  are  of  the  fine.st 

' quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of  producing.” — Hlustral>(l 
London  News^  November  8,  1862.  Watches,  adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and  country,  from 
200  Guineas  to  3 Guineas  each. 


Benson’s  London  Made 
Lever  Watches. 

Gold  Cases. 

Silver  Cases. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled,  from  . . . . 

Do.,  four  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  eight  jewels 

£-plateLever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 
Do.,  eight  jewels 

£ s.  d. 
10  10  0 
14  14  0 
23  0 0 
14  14  0 
19  19  0 
30  0 0 
2.5  0 0 
5 5 0 

£ 3.  d. 
13  13  0 
17  17  0 
26  0 0 
17  17  0 
22  0 0 
33  0 0 
30  0 0 
8 8 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 5 0 
7 10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
11  11  0 
3 3 0 

£ 8.  d. 
6 6 0 
8 10  0 
11  11  0 
11  11  0 
16  16  0 
23  0 0 
12  12  0 
4 4 0 

Foreign  Watches,  warranted  ..  .. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet  (free  by  post  for  Two  Stamps)  contains  a short  hi.story  of 
Horology,  with  prices ; and  enaoles  tlxose  who  live  in  atiy  part  of  the  world  to  select  a Watch 
and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post._J.  W.  BbiNSON,  Prize  Medal  and  Honourable  Mention,  Classes 
33  and  15.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.— 33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Established  1749. 

T OCK  & WHITFIELD’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MINIA- 

^ ^ TURES  on  PORCELAIN,  MARBLE,  and  IVORY— In  addition  to  the  extensive 
Collection  of  Photographic  Miniatures  already  arranged  at  Messrs.  LOCK  & WHITFIELD’S 
Studio,  they  have  on  View  some  most  beautiful  Specimens  of  Miniatures,  Photo^zraphed  and 
Painted  on  Porcelain,  Marble,  and  Ivory.  The  softness  and  delicacy  of  these  Pictures  exceed 
anything  ever  produced  in  Photography,  and  Messrs.  LOCK  & WHITFIELD  will  feel  much 
pleasure  in  showing  them  to  all  who  may  favour  them  with  a visit 178  Regent  Street,  W. 

ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
oruinary  division  of  labour.  ” The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.”— 2’Ae  Alarq^ds  of  Carmarthen. 

Most  useful.”— Zorrf  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.” — LordGam)ogh.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.” — Hir  Digby  Cauley.  “F'uUy  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— DieW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVoies  and  Querie.^. 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bu  let  Marks  at  1.2tiU  yards,  and  Men  at  3A  miles — The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Ediixburgh.  No  Agents. 

OMITH,  BEOK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXLNIUM 

THERMOMETER This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 

Heat  widi  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Desciiptionsent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  aJ 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 

(''(OUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. — The  above  Medals  liave  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus^—Cataloguessent^nj|eceip^ 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XXARLAJSfD  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  oi 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.^VAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &ic.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes,  Surplict8,ii:c. 

TWHITEFRIARS  GLASS  WORKS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

’ * between  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  the  Temple.  Established  a.d.  1700._JAMES 
POWEI^L  & SONS  exhibit  a Chandelier,  designed  after  the  style  of  Ancient  Venetian  as 
“Modern  English,”  at  the  Loan  Museum;  also  a Window,  designed  by  H.  Holiday,  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Painted  Glass,  South  Ken&ington,  y,  Jiere  may  be  also  seen  Specimens  of  Painting 
on  Opaque  Glass,  combined  with  Glass  Mosaic  for  Wall  Decorations.  Messrs.  Poweli.  were 
awarded  One  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  Two  Prize  Medals  in 
1862. 

OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

hJ  HEATON,  BUTLER,  &.  BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REJIOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Tj^CCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY  and  TAPESTRY  for 

-Li  Church  Decorations  and  Vestments,  designed  and  prepared  for  Ladies’ own  Working  by 
RODOLPHE  HlirLBRONNER,  265  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

Gold  and  Silver  Fabrics,  Fringes,  Thread  and  Laces,  Velvets,  Silks,  Cloth,  Lmen,  and  evci*y 
other  requirement  for  Church  Needlework. 

T>ODRIGUES’  DRESSING  CASES  and  TRAVELLING 

-*-U  DRESSING  BAGS,  with  Siivcr  or  Piated  Fittings  in  every  variety.  Carriage  Bags, 
Keticuies.  Jewei  Cases,  MOUNTED  and  OR-MOULU  SUITES  for  the  BOUDOIR, 

TOILETTE  and  WR  ITING  TABLE.  „ . . 

RODRIGUES’  DESPATCH  BOXES  and  TRAVELLING  WRITING  CASES,  in  russia  or 
morocco  of  the  best  quality.  Blotting  Books,  Envelope  Cases.  Inkstands,  and  Bookslides. 

CARTE  DE  VISITE  PORTRAIT  ALBUIMS  in  splendid  bindings  from 5s.  to  10  guineas; 
and  a choice  Selection  of  elegant  NOVELTIES  for  PRESENTS. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’  42  PICCADIT.LY.  I.ONnON,  W,  Catalogues  post  free. 

XpOB  VERY  GOOD  STATIONERY. 

EMILY  FAITHFULL, 

The  Victoria  Press. 

For  the  Employment  of  \/omen. 

1.4  "Prinooc  Tfonni’#"*  C.-.. ...... 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


July  9,  1864.] 


XpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

^ DEANE’S. 

DEANE'S-Celcbratcd  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  dnish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Iiorki,  best  munulocturc,  strongly  piatca. 

DFANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stunds,  Cruets,  Cokc  Baskets,  &c.  ^ 

UF  ANE'S— Disli-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covcrs.in  Sets,  18SM30s.,40d.,  G3s.,/8s. 
■nFANE’S—Pnoier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  SMfl.,new  ond  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loyscl’s  and  other  patent  Improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  atc. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE'S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  ot  Superior  quality. 

DE  ANE'S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  W3. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Estadlished  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  DONDON  BRIDGE. 


rPHE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —IH)AL  & SON 

hitvc  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles.  . 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  s^e  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  ana 

select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  sre  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  Tlie  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eiglit  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Tlieir  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises.  . « 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Sommer  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 

■RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  arc  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  va^ty,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  l.^s.  to  £33  10s.  ; bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s. ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ; ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £3  3s.  to  1 18;  chimney-pieocs.from  £1  5s.  to  £100 ; fire-irons,from  2s.3d.  the  set  to  £l  4s, 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

/SUTLER Y,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WII.LIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  ot  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3]-lnch  Ivory  Handles  

8.  d. 
12  6 

s.  d. 
9 & 

B.  d. 
4 6 

3)i-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

64  0 

51  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

pLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  ol'Paris,  from  whom  William  S.  Burton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from 7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Od. 

Candelabra,  from  13s.  6d.  to  £16  10s.  Od.  per  pair. 

Bronzes, from 18s.  Od.  to  il6  I6s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from 6s.  Od.  to  £ 9 Os.  Od. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

■ ’ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
.Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  (Dutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place  ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

CHUBB’S  LOOKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cosh  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

'T'WO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB’S 

Ten  Guinea  best  Morocco  or  Russia  Silver- fitted  LADY’S  DRESSING  and  WRITING- 
BAG.  Gentlemen's  ditto.  The  Ten  Guinea  Silver-fitted  Lady’s  Dressing-case  in  Coromandel 
or  Walnut.  The  Guinea  Tourist’s  Writing-case.  The  One  Guinea  Travelling-bag.  The 
Guinea  Dressing-case.  At  the  Manufacturers’, 

JENNER  & KNEWSTUB,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  and  69  Jermyn  Street. 

XTOWARD  & SONS’  SILVER  FIR  FURNITURE.— 

HOWARD  & SONS,  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 

every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price Warehouses,  26  and  27 

Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

"WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

, FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
ilocK  ^HS^REGE^  IV., invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 

Ormolu  Timepieces  witn Shade  and  Stand  115  0 ,! 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 21  0 0 

i”-  1,”  ..  •.,* 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

ScarfPins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and()lo^  Warranted.  Gems  Reset.  CJold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Keterence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith.  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventiy  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOI.L,  Tailors  to  the  Ciueen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  MG,  H8,  120  Regent  Street ; 22  Cornhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  LiyerpooU 
10  Mosley  Street,  Munchester.— Por  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  phoouiig, 
the  Two  Guinea  Suit.  ma»le  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  the  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  Bcrviceable.  This  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  without  *n  the  least  degree  impeding 
perspiration,  liy  the  process  which  has  been  tested  for  tlie  last  Xwenty  Years  in  Alessrs. 
Nicoll’s  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours’  rain. 

Knapsack.— The  patent  yoke.— Light,  Waterproof, 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  wholesale  oi  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO.» 
06  and  67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C.;  and  Works,  Silvertown. 

LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 


pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 
9 Great  Marlborough  Street.  W. 

COCOA-NUT  MATTING  and  ICAMPTULICON 

JL  FLOOR  CLOTH  WAREHOUSE, 


Removed  from  No.  42  to 
10  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


rfHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCICER’S  PATENT, 

A or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  tlie  ONLY  Prizb  Mbdal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
18G2.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  290.5,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say; — 

The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  It  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Jlanufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

'T'HE  PANONIA  BOOTS.  — 31a  King  William  Street,  London. 

A Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  “ possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric,” — 2'imcs. 

Panonia  Bags,  Leggings,  &c. 

pHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candelabra,  Modebatou  Lamps,  in  Bi-onze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statpettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  other  Ornaments.— OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 


O 


SLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres, for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Suow-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
Establislied  1807. 

Y^OVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S. — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  Octoher  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  Ixmdon  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E, 

Y^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  119  Chancery  Lane,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  I St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

(CAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sol't  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.—All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

original  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

SAUCES,  PICKLES,  &c..  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
for  more  tlian  a Hundred  Years— 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 

"pURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  Delicacies 

of  tlie  Highest  Quality,  pure  and  wholesome.  Sec  ” Lancet  ” and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 
May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen.  

TCE  for  TOWN  or  COUNTRY. — Refrigerators,  Ice  Cream 

Machines,  Freezing  Powders,  and  everything  connected  with  Freezing,  of  the  best,  most 

modem,  and  reliable  character.  Illustrated  Price  List,  witJi  full  particulars,  free. WENHAM 

LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  140  Strand, London. 

* ” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double  ” Superfine”  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

rpAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz  • 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Murk  the  ‘‘  Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s. ,5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Fepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

TYU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORINO 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regulAity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  Ub.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb„  Us.;  I21b.,22s.;  24lb„  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  I.ondon;  Fortnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside  ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63,  150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs.  Rheumatism,  General  Debility 
Diseasesof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.—”  The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterlv  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex — " I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regardsgenuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy,”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees  ANSAR 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand.  lK>ndon;  and  by  respectable  Chemists.  ’ ’ 

fpEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY".— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  4l8  Strand  (opposite  Charin«' 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artifici^ 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  iancef.  ’ 

***  No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name.  - • 
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fpiELD’S  CELEBRATED  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP 

-Ji-  TABLETS,  4d.  and  fid.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers  and  Grocers  throuffhout  the  JCinjrdoni;  but  the  Public  should  ask  for 
FIELD’S,  and  see  that  the  name  of  J.  C.  & J.  Field  is  on  each  Packet,  Box,  and  Tablet. 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportntion  at  the  Works,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  London,  S.,  where 
also  may  be  obtyined  their  Prize  Medal  ParofRne  Candles. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.— CANDLES,  PARAFFINE.  — Adopted  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  Military  Stations. 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  the  orisinal  Manufacturers,  and  holders  of  the  18fi2  Prize  IMcdal,  caution 
the  Public  against  .any  spurious  Imitations.  Their  Label  is  on  all  Packets  and  Boxes. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  and  for  exportation  at  the  Works, 
Upper  Marsh,  T.ambeth,  London,  6.,  where  also  may  be  obtained  their  celebrated  United 
Service  Soap  Tablets.  


(PLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.  —Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON’  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H,  the  Princess  of  Wales- 

MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
IS  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  6s.  fid.,  10s.  fid. , and  21s. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  Gd.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 

(^OOD  APPETITE  and  INCREASED  BODILY  ENJOY- 

MENT  may  bo  insured  by  a gentle  Course  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of 
any  Cliemist. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  8vo. 

ANOTHER  STORY  of  the  OIJNS  ; or,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 

and  the  Whitworth  Gun.  By  a “ Fraser  ” Reviewer. 

MAcaiiLLAN  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  in  Greek,  demy  4to.  1 vol.  (pp.  600),  31  s.  fid. 

g^QTIor  TOY  UATPIAPXOY  EOrSTOAAT.  (Patriarch  Photius’s 

-J-  Letters.)  With  Preface  containing  Life  and  Writings  of  this  illustrious  Patriarch;  and 
two  Supplements.  By  John  N.  Valetta,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  &c. 

London:  D.  Nott,  270  Strand. 


This  day  is  published,  21s. 

rtATALOGUS  LIBRORUM  IMPRESSORUM  qui  in  Biblio- 

tJicca  SS.  et  Individuae  Trinitatis.  Reginae  Elizabeth®,  juxta  Dublin,  adservantur. 
Tomus  Primus,  continens  Literas  A etB  (cum  Supnlemento).  By  James  Henthobn  Todd,D.D., 
Sei  ior  Fellow,  and  Librarian,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  &c. 

Dublin:  Hodges,  Smith,  & Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University.  London:  Longman  Sc  Co. 

Price  1 s. 

fl^HE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION:  its  Origin  and 

Progres.',  with  some  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
■Commons,  in  1862-3.  By  a Clergyman  in  the  Diocese  op  Winchester. 

Rivingtons. 

Now  ready,  the  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  2ds. 

PROFESSOK  CEAIK’S  HISTOEY  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TORE  and  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  from  the  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

“ Distinguished  alike  by  diligent  research,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge.” 

Jfews. 

T.,ondon  : Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


MK.  TYLER’S  GYMNASTICS. 

Just  published,  price  fid.;  post  free,  7d. 

rfllE  NEW  SYSTEM  of  MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS  as  an 

-I-  INSTRUMENT  in  EDUCATION.  By  M.  C.  Tylkb,  M.A.,  M.C.P. 

W.  Tweedie,  337  Strand. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  royal  8vo.  half-morocco,  25s, 

T-TISTOEY  of  JEWISH  COINAGE  and  of  MONEY  in  tlie 

J— ^ OI.D  and  NEW  TESTAMENT.  ByFREDFRic  W.  Madden,  M.R.S.L.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

With  264  Woodcuts  and  a Plate  of  Alphabets,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F,S.A. 

London  : Bernard  QaAiiixcn,  1 5 Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  sewed.  Is.  fid. 

"DYRMONT,  its  Chalybeate  and  Saline  Springs^  and  the  Com- 

plaints  alleviated  by  their  use.  By  Dr.  Th.  v alentiner, 

Leiroig  : F.  A.  Brocichads. 

London  ; TrUbner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row, 

A NEW  COUNTY  HISTORY. 

XJISTORY  of  PEEBLESSHIRE.  By  William  Chambers 

of  Glenormiston.  This  Work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Tuesday,  July  19,  in  1vol. 
royal  8vo.  31s.  fid.  The  Volume  will  be  copiously  embellished  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Origiiml  Drawings,  illustrative  of  the  Antiquities,  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  County. 

W.  & R.  Chambers.  Edinburgh  and  London  ; 
to  whom,  or  any  Bookseller,  Orders  may  be  sent. 

This  day  is  published,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

QEATONIAN  POEMS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ne.yle,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College  ; Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead, 
Cambridge  : Deighton,  Bell,  & Co.  London : Bell  & Daldy. 

This  day  is  published,  Is.  fid. 

FPHE  DOOM  of  SIN  aud  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  BIBLE: 

Two  Sermons,  preached  in  Ely  Cathedral ; with  some  Prefatory  Remarks  upon  the 
Oxford  Declaration.  By  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

Cambridge  : Deighton,  Bell,  & Co,  London  : Bell  Sc  Daldy. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  15s. 

'T'HE  DOCKYARDS,  SHIPYARDS,  and  MARINE  of 

FRANCE.  By  P.  Barry,  Author  of  ” Dockyard  Economy  and  Naval  Power.” 
CoNTFNTs:  Chap.  I.— The  French  Dockyards.  Chap.  If — Cherbourg.  Chap.  III.— Brest, 
Chap.  IV.— L’Orient.  Chap.  V.— Rochfort.  Cliap.  VI.— Toulon.  Cliap.  Vfl.— The  French 

Shipyards.  Chap.  VIII Havre.  Chap.  IX.— Nantes.  Chap.  X.— Bordeaux.  Chap.  XL— 

La  St  yiie.  Chap.  XII The  French  Marine. 

Mr.  Barry  visited  the  French  Dockyards  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

^HE  PRIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  as  offered  in 

Advertisements,  “HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  will  be  published  early  in  July. 
Hlnstrated  with  Lithograph  Portraits. 

Gratis  on  ap(fiication  to  iirincipal  Drapers  everywhere;  or  by  Stamped  Address  to  Day  Sc  Sons 
Lincoln’s  Inu  Fields,  London. 

TWORKS  of  ART,  Carriage  Free  to  All  Parts  of  the  United 

» ’ Kingdom— The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gorgeously  illuminated,  in  a series  of  27  Plates, 
by  W.  and  G.  Audsley,  elegantly  bound,  published  at  £12  12s.,  £10  10s.,  and  £3  8s.;  now  re- 
duced to  £6  6s.,  £4  14s.  fid.,  and  £3  1>8.  fid.  Keberts’s  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  Syria, 
Idumea,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Nut)ia,  with  250  beautiful  Plates  and  I.etterpress,  by  Rev.  G.  Croly, 
LL.D.,  published  at  £7  7s., -‘10  10s.,  £9,  and  £11  Us.;  now  reduced  to  £2  18^.,  £4,  £3  I0s.,and 
£4  16s.  The  Art  of  Illuminating,  by  W.  11.  Tymms  and  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  published  at  i3  10s.; 
now  reduced  to  30s.  Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

/CARRIAGE  FREE  to  AU  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. — 

^ SCOTT’S  NOVELS,  People’s  Edition,  with  100  Plates,  and  all  the  Author’s  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  5 vols.  large  8vo.  liandsomely  bound  in  half-calf  gilt,  cloth  sides,  £2  8s.  pub.  at 
£3  ds.s  another  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Woodcuts,  2.6  vols.  in  13,  handsomely  bound  in  half- 
calf gilt,  £2  Gs.,  mib.  at  £3  3s.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Eighth  Edition,  with  Plates,  Maps, 
ami  numerous  Engravings,  complete,  with  Index,  22  vols.  4to.  half-russia,  cloth  sides,  £25  l4s., 
pub.  at  £32  2s.  fid.  Clearance  sale  and  25  per  cent,  catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

(HAWTHORN  & HUTT  have  the  following  Popular  Works 

Vy  on  Sale  at  the  low  Prices  affixed  :— Small  House  at  Allington,  2 vols.  t.ts.  ; Fronde’s 
England,  vols.  7 and  8,  I5s.  fid. ; Speke’s  Source  of  the  Nile,  7s.  fid. ; Bulwer’s  Caxtoniana, 
2 vols.  9s.;  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  4,  9s.  fid.;  Mnyhew’s  Germany,  2 vols.  13s.; 
Reade’s  Savage  Africa,  7s.  fid.;  Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  2 vols.  12s.; 
Memoirs  of  Jane  Cameron,  2 vols.  5s— 24  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W» 


3STEW  WORK  BY  HOLME  LEE. 

Just  published,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  2 Illustrations,  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

the  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  “ Maude 

Talbot,”  “ Kathie  Brande,”  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  &c, 

“Wise  and  beautiful  essays Readers  not  altogether  under  the  influence  of  morbid 

craving  for  excitement  will  find  wholesome  recreation  and  the  seeds  of  enduring  happiness  in 
their  quaint  humour,  pensive  quietude,  subdued  pathos,  and  courageous  simplicity.” 

j4  t/ienceum. 

“These  volumes  are  thoroughly  agreeable  and  companionable From  description  to 

reflection— from  humour  to  pathos,  the  essays  pursue  their  devious,  but  always  interesting, 
way  ; and  we  cordially  thank  the  authoress  for  making  so  genuine  an  addition  to  the  library 
of  books  which  have  all  the  charm  of  genial  and  familiar  friends.”- lieuktv. 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill, 

Jusfc  published,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  a Photographic  Portrait, 
crown  Svo.  9s, 

T IFE  and  WRITINGS  of  JOSEPH  MAZZINI.  Vol.  I. 

Autobiographical  and  Political. 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


Just  published,  Cheap  Edition,  comprising  the  First  and  Second  Series  in 
1 vol.  with  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

pAPTAIN  GRONOW’S  RECOLLECTIONS  and  ANEC- 

^ dotes  of  the  CAMP,  the  COUET,  and  the  CLUES,  at  the  Close  of  the 
last  'War  with  Prance. 

Smith,  Eldeb,  & Co.,  65  CornhEl. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


T TNDER  the  BAN  (Le  Maudit) : a Tale  of  the  Nineteenth 

^ Century.  Prom  the  French  of  M.  I’Abbfi  * * *.  3 vols.  cost  Svo. 


3 vols.  post  Svo. 


WANTED — A HOME.  By  the  Author  of  “Morning  Clouds/ 

“ The  Eomance  of  a Dull  Life,”  Sec.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 


ST.  KNIGHTON’S  KEIVE : a Cornish  Tale.  By  the  Rev. 

P.  Talbot  O’Doxoghue,  B.A.  Post  Svo. 

Smith,  Eldeb,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 

SUPEEIOK  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

T3 UTTER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  ^ and 

^ EXPOSITOR.  254th  Edition,  bound,  Is.  fid. 

BUTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER.  With  Engravings.  47th 

Edition,  fid. 

London:  Simpein  Sc  Co.;  Whittakrr  & Co.;  Longman  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co, 
Ediiibui-gli : Oliver  Sc  Boyd. 


Just  published,  6s. 

T>RAITHWAITE’S  RETROSPECT,  New  Volume,  from 

' January  to  June  ISfil,  containing  Abstracts  of  the  most  Practical  Papers  in  all  the 
Medical  Journals  ami  Transaclions  of  Medical  Societies  for  the  lust  Six  Months  ; each  Volume 
also  contains  a Small  Dictionai  y or  Synopsis  of  Medical  Treatment. 

Also  for  the  above  period,  separately,  2s.  fid. 

MIDWIFERY  and  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN.  By 

Wm.  Braithwatte,  M.D.,  late  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Leeds  School  of 
Medicine  ; and  James  Buaitiiwaite,  M.D. 

I.ondon  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Edinburgh;  Oliver  Sc  Boyd.  Dublin  : Hodges,  Smith,  & Co. 


Immediately,  demy  Svo.  10s.  fid. 

rPHE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the  Art  of  Speaking 

Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  T.  Prenderoast, 

Richard  Bkntlev,  New  Burlington  Street. 


yiCISSITUDES. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

By  Rev.  W.  PAKKnfsON,  M.A. 


Jyondon:  Emily  FAirnFui-L. 


THE  COTTON  FAMINE. 

Just  ready,  1 vol.  Svo. 

rFHE  HISTORY  of  tlie  COTTON  FAMINE,  from  the  Fall 

of  Sumter  to  the  Passing  of  the  Public  Works  Act.  By  11.  Arthdh  Arnold. 

London  : Saunders,  Otlkv,  Sc  Co.,  CG  Brook  Street,  W, 


This  day,  1 vol,  fcp.  Svo.  clotli,  5s. 

'T'HE  HISTORY  of  a BIT  of  BREAD : being  Letters  to  a 

Cliild,  on  the  Life  of  Man  and  of  Animals.  By  Jban  Mace.  Translated  from  the 
French  and  Edittd  by  iirs.  Alfred  Gatty,  Author  of  Parables  fiom  Nature,”  &c. 

I.ondon ; Saunders,  Oxley,  & Co.,  6G  Brook  Street,  W. 


This  day,  Is. 

TESUS  the  KING  of  the  JEWS.  A Letter  to  his  Grace  the 

^ Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  suggesting  an  English  “ Life  of  Jesus.”  By  Christianos. 

R.  IlARDWiCKE,  192  Piccadilly. 


A OTA  SANCTORUM.  By  the  Bollaudists.  54  vols.  in 

Folio.  30s.  per  Volume. 

Now  ready, 

Vols.  I.  IT.  and  III.  Vol.  TV.  in  the  press. 

NOTICE.— On  tlie  15th  inst.  the  price  will  be  raised  to  50s.  per  Volume. 

CONTINUATION  of  the  ACTA  SANCTORUM. 

Now  ready, 

Vol.  VIT.  (October),  £3  1.6s.  to  Subscribers  to  the  whole  work;  £4  10s.  to  Non-Subscribers. 
Vol.  VIII.  (October),  in  the  press. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  (October),  £3  each  to  Subscribers  to  the  whole*  work,  and  £3  I5s.  to  Non- 
Subscribeia. 

London:  Burns  & Lam rert,  17  Portman  Street,  and  63  Paternoster  Row. 


Ninth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post,  13  stamps. 

(TN  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat.  Nose,  and  Far,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  .Membrane.  I5y 
Jas.  Yearslrv,  M.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DEAb'NESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED. Sixth  Edition,  with  I’iates.fis — Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

. ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 


Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W* 
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July  9, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


THE  EDINBUEGH  EEVIEW,  No.  CCXLV. 

Is  published  THIS  DAT  (SATURDAY). 

Contents : 

I.  MR.  FORSTER'S  LIFE  OP  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

II.  THU  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH. 

III.  RESULTS  OF  POST  OFFICE  REFORM. 

IV.  HISTORY  OP  OUR  LORD  IN  ART. 

V.  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

TTI.  LIFE  OP  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

VIII.  DB  ROSSI’S  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

IX.  EUGENIE  DB  GUERIN. 

X.  THE  THREE  PASTORALS. 

London  ; Longil/in  & Co.  Edinburgh  :_A.  & C.  Black. 

THE^UAETERLY  review,  No.  CCXXXL,  will  be 

A published  NEXT  WEEK. 

Contents  r 
I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES. 

IT.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

III.  FREE  THINKING  : its  History  and  Tendencies. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS. 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

rpHE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  JULY  1864. 

List  of  Conticnts  and  Contbidotors  : 

THE  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,” 
PALINGENESIS.  By  Henry  W.  Lonofedlow. 

GLORYING  IN  THE  GOAD.  By  Gail  Hamilton. 

SAADI.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS.  By  William  Cullen  Brtant. 
WET-WEATHER  WORK.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

MEXICO.  By  G.  Reynolds. 

THE  KIM.  Partin.  (Conclusion.)  By  Harriet  E.  Prescott. 

WATCHING. 

ON  HORSEBACK  INTO  OREGON.  By  Fitz-Huoh  Ludlow. 

ICE  PERIOD  IN  AMERICA.  By  Louis  Agassiz. 

HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS.  By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

HAWTHORNE.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

A SCENE  FROM  THE  DOLLIVER  ROMANCE.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
IN  MEMOKY’  OF  J.  W.  AND  R.  W.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
CURRENCY.  By  Georoe  S.  Lano. 

MEYEivBEER.  By  Francis  Williams, 

THR  MAY  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIRGINIA.  By  Carleton. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Louflon  ; Trurner  & Co.,  6ft  Pa<’ernoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  6s. 

the  WESTMINSTEE  eeview.  — NEW  SEEIES. 

J-  No.  LI.  (JULY  1864). 

Contents  ; 

I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

II.  NOVELS  WITH  A PURPOSE. 

HI.  IHBERAL  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

IV.  Mil.  LEWES’  ARISTOTLE. 

V.  THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

VI.  DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLEY. 

VII.  EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  PROGRESS. 

VIII.  THACKERAY. 

Contemporary  Literature:—!.  Theoloery  and  Philosophy  — 2.  Politics, 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles 
Lettres. 

London:  Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

rptlE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  No.  XII.  (for  JULY 

1861).  2s.  6d.  Contents:  Aniline  Dyes,  by  T.  L.  Phipson,Ph.D.,  with  Illustrationson  Silk 
—The  Theory  of  Manures,  by  Baron  Liebig— Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes,  by  E.  Kay  Lankester, 
with  Illustration— Oysters  and  Oyster  Culture,  by  H.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Illustrated— Pneumatic 
Despatch,  by  J.  s.  Muckie, Illustrated— Thermometry,  by  G.  F.  Chambers— Microscopic  Fungi, 
by  M.  C.  Cooke,  with  coloured  Illustrations— Radiation  of  Heat,  by  Professor  Debus,  b .R.S.— 
Reviews  of  Books— Summary  Progress  of  various  Sciences,  with  a Plate  Illustrative  of  Structure 
of  Nerves. 

lyondonr  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

(CHAPEL  of  the  HCUSES  of  PARLIAMENT.— THE 

BUir.DER  of  this  Day  contains:— Fine  Engraving  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament—The  Exhibited  Muchinery  in  1862— Glass  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern— The  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Disputed  Thames  Embankment  Contract— The  Grave  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  Architect— A National  Palace  of  Art— Park  Lane  Straits— Some  Peculiarities  in 
Ancient  and  Mcilixvul  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  (with  lllustrutions)— Public  Pleasure 
Grounds— Feather  Beds— The  London  Fire  Brigaae— Salisbury  Cathedral,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,5d. 
Office.  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published,  in  a handsome  Volume,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

EARLY 

PENCILLINGS  FROM  PUNCH. 

(CHIEFLY  POLITICAL.) 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 


LONDON  : BRADBUEY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEBIE  STREET,  E.C. 


This  day  is  published,  lOs.  6d.  Vol.  II.  of 

MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

“Passages  of  a Working  Life  during  Half-a-Century.” 


LONDON : BRADBUEY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEEIE  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  NATUEE-PIIINTED  PEBNS. 


2 vols.  royal  8vo.  £3. 

NATURE-PRINTED  BRITISH 
FERNS : 

Being  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Ferns  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  E.L.S. 

THE  FIGURES  NATURE-PRINTED  BY  HENRY  BRADBURY.- 

The  Work  contaius  122  Plates  and  500  pages  of  Letter-press. 

LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  CONTANSEAU’S  FRENCH  WORKS, 


Forming  a complete  Course  of  Modem  French,  in  use  at  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  Harrow,  Clieltenham,  Marlborough,  &e.,  and  very  generally 
in  Ladies’  Schools.  Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  5s.  bound, 

■lyrODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  ; com- 

prising  Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  cojiious  Exercises 
composed  from  the  best  Autliors  of  tbe  Present  Day.  By  Leon  Con- 
TAN.SEAU,  Examiner  in  French  for  Military  and  Civil  Appointments,  &c. 
Fifth  Edition  : — 


FIRST  STEP  in  FRENCH 2 

KEY  to  the  GRAMMAR  and  FIRST  STEP  .3 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  3 

KEY  to  the  GUIDE 3 

PROSATEURS  et  POiiTES  FRANCAIS 6 

PRlSCIS  de  la  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE 5 

ABREGlS  de  PHISTOIRE  de  FRANCE  ^ 5 

PRACTICAL  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 10 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  5 


London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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KENNY’S  CiESAR  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Just  published,  in  18mo.  price  Is.  cloth, 

1300K  I.  CiESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC 

-iJ  TiYAR,  with  Notes  and  Yocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Tuition. 
By  Dr.  Kenny,  L.R.C.P.,  Editor  of  “ The  First  3 Books  of  Virgil’s  ‘ A5neid,’  with 
Notes  and  Yocabulary,”  &o. 

London  : Longman,  Greek,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  OP  ASTRONOMY. 


Sir  J.  Herschel’s  ‘ Outlines  of  Astronomy  ’ 
is  a book  without  which  no  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional astronomer  can  consider  his  library 
complete : and  as  a work  of  reference  and 
autliority;,  considering  the  position  a tained 
in  the  science  by  its  Author,  its  claims  are 
very  great  indeed.  The  seventh  edition  of 
this  standard  work  has  just  appeared.  In  a 
series  of  notes  the  Author  brings  up  the  in- 
formation to  the  most  recent  date,  and  touches 
upon  many  points  which  have  lately  given 
rise  to  much  interesting  astronomical  discus- 
sion. Among  these  are  the  cultivation  of 

London;  Longman,  Green, 


Sir  John  F.  W. 

Seventh 


geodesical  measurements  under  one  general 
system,  by  Captain  A.  R.  Clarke,  by  •which 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Earth  has  been  greatly  increased  ; 
the  correction  of  the  solar  parallax  ; the  solar 
surface,  with  especial  regard  to  the  willow- 
leaves  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  ; the  size  of  the  lunar 
craters;  the  companions  of  Siiius  aud  other 
bright  stars ; the  missing  and  the  newly-dis- 
covered nebulas ; and  the  movement  of  the 
solar  system  in  space.  On  nil  these  subjects 
the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Herschel  will  be 
received  with  great  interest  and  attention.” 
Astronomical  Register* 

& Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  ■with  9 Plates,  of  which  2 are  new  in  this  Edition,  in  8vo.  pp.  754, 
price  18s.  cloth, 

(OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

V-/  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  &c..  Member  of  tbe  Institute  of  France. 

Edition,  with  Corrections. 


New  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  antique  cloth. 


T YRA  EUOHARISTICA : Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy 

-1—^  Communion,  Ancient  and  Modem ; with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Oust  Shiplet,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; containing  upwai-ds 
of  120  Additional  Hymns,  chiefly  unpublished,  or  privately  printed,  or  out  of  print. 


By  the  same  Editor,  uniformly  printed,  price  7s.  6d. 

LYRA  MESSIANICA:  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of 

Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; with  other  Poems. 


LYRA  MYSTICA,  preparing  for  publication. 


London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
How  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco. 


p 


OEMS. 


By  Jean  Ingelow.  Seventh  Edition. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


MB.  MILES’S  WORKS  ON  THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  TREATMENT. 

Now  ready,  in  square  post  8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

T3EMARKS  on  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers. 

-tY  By  Wilt, TAM  Mtt.es,  Esq. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  on  STABLES,  15s. 

THE  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,  12s.  6d. 
A PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING,  2s. 

***  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  OfE  Fore  Feet,  No.  I.  Shod  for  aU  Purposes,  No.  n. 
Shod  with  Leather,  on  Miles's  plan,  may  be  had,  price  3s.  each. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


WILLIAM  HOWITT'S  RURAL  LIFE  AND  VISITS. 

In  2 vols.  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  price  25s. 

■\7ISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES,  OLD  HALLS, 

V BATTLE-FIELDS,  and  SCENES  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Hownr. 

By  the  same  Author,  Cheaper  Edition,  price  12s.  fid. 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  With  numerous  Wood- 

cut  Illustrations  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

London : Longman,  Green,  fit  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  A HOLIDAY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustration,  5s. 

A CRUISE  upon  WHEELS.  By  Charles  Allston  Collins. 

“ We  know  not  where  a pleasanter,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  correct,  guide  to  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  volume  could  be  found  than  its  author.” — Daily  News* 

Routledoe,  Waune,  & Rodtledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  MOORS. 

TOMINHEBEO  SHOOTINGS;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Two  Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch  Moors.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  bds.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHOT-GUN  and  SPORTING-RIFLE,  and  the  DOGS, 

PONIES,  FERRETS,  &c.,used  with  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Rost  8vo.  half  bound,  10s.  bd. 
Routledge,  Wahne,  & Routebdoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


^ I 


IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  600  pages,  18s. 

FPHE  HORSE  in  the  STABLE  and  the  FIELD;  his  Varieties, 

Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  Anatomy,  PJiysiology,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Walsh  (Sxonb- 
hengb)  and  J.  Lopton,  M.R.C.V.S.  Illustrated  with  160  Engravings. 

Routledge.  Warnb,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  I.udgate  Hill. 
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122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

UOTICE.— On  July  12  will  be  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3 Tols.  31s.  6d.  a New  Novel, 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 


Demy  8vo.  witli  a Portrait,  cloth,  16s. 

MEMOIRS 

OP 

JOSEPH  STURGE : 


Uew  Novel  by  tbe  Author  of  “Sackville  Chase.” 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  C.  J.  Collins. 

3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


Containing  an  Account  of  his  Labours  in  Connexion  with  Public 
and  Philanthropic  Movements  for  nearly  Forty  Years. 


BARBARA  HOME,  the  New  Novel,  3 vols. 

by  MAUGARtT  Blount,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 


By  Rev.  HENRY  RICHARD. 


This  day,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France. 


STELLA.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Cottage 

Girl.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A sensation  novel  of  the  most  powerful  kind.”— ifomtnp  Star. 


DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  A New 

Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  'W.  H.  Davenport  A»ams.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


EORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nicbols,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  rend  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America  and 
American  life.  As  a description  of  American  homes,  and  of  Americans  at  home,  it  is  the  best 
we  have  seen.”— Ab'aturc/tti/  Iteview, 


3STEW  TJOVEL  BY  M.  E.  BBADDOISr. 

Fourth  Edition  now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  &c. 

NOTICE.  — Three  Editions  of  this  most  Popular  Novel  have  been  exhausted  in  less 
than  Three  Weeks.  The  Fourth  Edition  was  ready  on  June  1.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  the  New  Novel,  “ Henry  Dunbar,”  has  excited  more  genuine  public 
interest  than  any  other  Work  issued  this  year. 


LONDON  : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

VACATION  TOURISTS, 

AND  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  1862-3. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  GALTON,  F.E.S. 

Contents  : 

1.  A WINTER  RIDE  IN  PALESTINE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram. 

2.  FISH  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE.  By  James  G.  Bertram,  Esq. 

3.  THE  TURKS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  Esq. 

4.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  CAPE.  By  Lady  Duff-Gordon. 

5.  POLAND.  By  the  Rev.  William  George  Clark,  M.A. 

C.  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY.  By  David  Powell,  Esq. 

7.  SINAI.  By  tlie  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 

8.  THE  ANCIENT  SHELL-MOUNDS  OF  DENMARK.  By  Mrs.  Lubbock. 

9.  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY.  By  Charles  Mayo,  M.A. 

10.  THE  CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SERVIA.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Greive. 

11.  WILDERNESS  JOURNEYS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  By  His  Excellency  the  Hon. 

Arthur  Gordon. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  uniform  with  “ The  Queen’s  English,”  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

THE  DEAN’S  ENGLISH : 

A Criticism. 

By  G.  WASHINGTON  MOON, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

Enlarged  from  ‘^A  Defence  of  the  Queen’s  English:  a Letter  to  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury.” 

” It  is  one  of  the  smartest  pieces  of  prose-criticism  we  have  met  with  for  many  a day.” 

Morning  Advertiser. 

It  merits  the  attention  of  all  students  of  our  tongue.”- .E«(77ts7i  Jounial  of  Education. 

As  a master  of  the  English  language,  Mr.  Moon  is  far  superior  to  the  Dean.”— 

LONDON:  HATCHARD  & CO.,  187  PICCADILLY. 


The  Work  includes  Letters  from  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Daniel  O’Connell,  Mr.  Oobden,  Mr. 
Whittier  the  American  Poet,  &c. 

LIVERPOOL  MERCURY. 

Joseph  Sturge  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  admirable,  methodical,  well-written 

narratives  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands  for  many  a day It  has  all 

the  interest  of  a novel  without  its  unreality  and  poisonous  excitement ; and 
we  can  desire  no  better  fortune  for  the  book  than  that  it  should  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  should  be  read 
by  tbe  young  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as  secure  integrity 
and  honour  even  where  they  may  fail  to  command  success.  The  book  is  as 
healthy  as  a mountain  breeze,  a fine  tonic  for  the  moral  sense. 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

If  ever  there  was  a man  who  deserved  such  a tribute  by  reason  of  wealth 
combined  with  open-handedness,  of  meekness  conjoined  with  fearlessness, 
and  of  patriotism  united  with  universal  philanthropy,  Joseph  Sturge 
would  appear  from  these  memoirs  to  he  he:  Mr.  Richard  has  prepared  his 

work  with  evident  care  and  diligence,  and  has  wrought  that  which  not  the 
personal  friends  and  admirers  only  of  Mr.  Sturge  may  read  with  pleasure 
and  with  profit.  ' 

HOMILIST. 

This  is  a refreshing  book.  The  life  of  such  a man  as  Joseph  Sturge  is 
like  a breath  of  life  from  the  eternal  world.  The  biographer  has  done  his 
work  with  appreciative  sympathy,  honest  discrimination,  healthy  philan- 
thropic aspirations,  profound  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  his 
age,  and  characteristic  humility. 


NONCONFORMIST. 

It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  Christian  biography,  and  while  we  admire  the 
subject  we  would  tender  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  performed  the  task. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER. 

A better  qualified  biographer  than  Mr.  Richard  the  bereaved  family  could 
not  have  found,  and  most  admirably  has  be  performed  his  arduous  task. 
The  great  charm  of  this  admirable  book  consists  in  its  perfect  reproduction 
of  our  revered  friend  as  he  lived  and  moved  amongst  us,  and  in  tbe  close 
imsight  we  obtain  into  his  character  from  almost  infancy  to  maturity. 

READER, 

Mr.  Richard  has  told  the  story  of  his  friend’s  life  well.  With  studied 
simplicity,  but  great  clearness,  the  public  and  home  life  of  the  good  man 
gone  from  us  is  given.  The  book  is  one  for  every  man  to  read  who  rejoices 
in  the  record  of  those  who  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 


At  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CAROLINE 
MATILDA, 

QUEEN  OP  DENMARK,  AND  SISTER  OP  GEORGE  III, 

FROM  SECRET  SOURCES. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

**  A memoir,  i-eadable,  picturesque,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
■which  memoir  readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  be  in  greater 
demaud  ivith  Ubranes.”— Spcc!a(oi-,  June  25,  1861. 


PRIEND. 

We  have  at  length  before  us  a worthy  memoir  of  a truly  great  man. 
This  book  will  be  treasured  as  a precious  memorial  of  a noble  life. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

This  volume  is  a truly  noble  biography  of  a noble  man. 


LONDON:  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE,  9 PATERNOSTER  BOW; 
A.  "W.  BENNETT,  5 BISHOPSGATB  WITHOUT, 


LONDON : WM.  H.  ALLEN  St  CO„  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  OX  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE, 

Being  the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  1863. 

With  consklerable  Additions,  and  a Series  of  31  Wood  Engravings  illustrating  the  Positions  of  tho  Organs  of  Speech  in  the  Utteranco  of  the  various  Articulato 

Sounds  of  which  all  Language  is  composed. 


By  AIAX  AIULLER,  M.A. 


Tayloriau  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  Collese,  &c. 


LECTtlBE  I. 

1ETRODUCTOE.Y  LECTURE— NEW  MATERIALS 
FOR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE, 

AND  NEW  THEORIES. 

Lectutie  II. 

LANGUAGE  AND  REASON. 

Lecture  III. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ALPHABET. 

Lecture  IV. 

PHONETIC  CHANGE. 


8vo.  price  18s. 

Lecture  V. 

GRIMM’S  LAW. 

Lecture  VI. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 
Lecture  VII. 

ON  THE  POWERS  OF  ROOTS. 

Lecture  VIII. 

METAPHOR. 


Lecture  IX. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OP  THE  GREEKS. 
Lecture  X. 

JUPITER,  THE  SUPREME  ARYAN  GOD. 
Lecture  XI. 

MYTHS  OP  THE  DAAVN. 

Lecture  XII. 

MODERN  MYTHOLOGY. 


PASSAGES 


FROM  THE  LIEE 

By  CHAELES  BABBAGE,  Esq., 


OF  A PHILOSOPHER. 

AI.A.,  F.K.S.,  &c. 


With  an  Impression  from  a Woodcut  of  a small  portion  of  Mr.  Babbage's  Difference  Engine,  or  Calculating  Macliine. 

8vo.  price  12s. 


• 1 . My  Ancestors. 

‘2.  Childhood. 

3.  Boyhood. 

4.  Cambridge. 

5.  Difference  Engine.  No.  I. 

6.  Statement  relative  to  the  Difference  Engine,  drawn 

up  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Nicolas  from  tho  Author's 
Paper. 

7.  Difference  Engine.  No.  II. 

8.  Of  the  Analytical  Engine. 

9.  Of  the  Mechanical  Notation. 

10.  The  E.vhibition  of  1862. 

11.  The  late  Prixce  Consort. 

12.  Recollections  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


CONTENTS. 

13.  Recollections  of  Wollaston,  Davt,  and  Rogers. 

14.  Reoollections  of  Laplace,  Biot,  and  Humboldt. 

15.  Experience  by  Water. 

16.  Experience  by  Fire. 

17.  Experience  amongst  Workmen. 

18.  Picking  Locks  and  Deciphering. 

19.  Experience  in  St.  Giles’s. 

20.  Theatrical  Experience. 

21.  Electioneering  Experience. 

22.  Scene  from  a New  After-piece. 

23  and  24.  Experience  at  Courts. 

25.  Railways. 

26.  Street  Nuisances. 


27.  Wit. 

28.  Hints  for  Travellers. 

29.  Miracles. 

30.  Religion. 

31.  A Vision. 

32.  Various  Reminiscences. 

33.  The  Author’s  Contributions  to  Human  Know- 

ledge. 

34.  The  Author’s  fm-thcr  Contributions  to  Human 

Knowledge. 

35.  Results  of  Science. 

36.  Agreeable  Reoollections. 

37.  Appendix. 


THE  HISTOEY  OE  OHE  LOEH, 


As  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art ; with  that  of  His  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  other  Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Commenced  hy  the  late 
Mrs.  Janieson  ; continued  and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etch- 
ings and  281  Wood  Engravings.  2 vols.  42s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EEMAINS 


! 


From  the  Common-Place  Book  of  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Whately.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

APOLOGIA  PEO  YITA  SUA: 

Being  a Reply  to  a Pamphlet  intitled,  “ What  then  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? ’* 
By  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.  8vo.  14s. 

HISTOEY  OE  THE  EEFOEMATION  IN  EUEOPE 
IN  THE  TIME  OE  CALYIN. 

By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Adbign6,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  “ History  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  &c.  Vol.  III.  Prance,  Switzerland,  Geneva. 
8vo.  12s. 

HIAEIES  OE  A LADY  OE  QUALITY 


THE  HISTOEY  OE  WINDSOE  GEEAT  PAEK 
AND  WINDSOE  EOEEST. 

By  William  Menzies,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  Accompanied  by  2 coloured 
Maps,  and  iUustrated  with  20  Photographs  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness  and  Mr. 
Bembridge  of  Windsor.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Imperial  folio,  price  £8  8s.  half -bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  top. 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS: 

Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli  in  1861, 1862,  and 
1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.G.S.  With  a Travelling  Map  of 
the  District,  a Sketch  Map  geologically  coloured,  6 full-page  Plates  in  Chromo- 
lithography, and  26  Engravings  on  Wood.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  CENTEAL  ALPS, 

Including  the  BERNESE  OBERLAND,  and  all  SWITZERLAND  excepting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alonte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ; \Wth  LOM- 
BARDY, and  the  adjoining  portion  of  TYHOL.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Post  Svo.  with  Maps,  price 
7s.  6d. ; or,  with  an  Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General  and  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  price  8s.  6d. ; the  Introduction  separately,  price  Is. 

{On  Wednesday  next, 

AUTUMN  EAMBLES  IN  NOETH  AEEICA. 


From  1797  to  1844.  Edited,  -vidth  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Second 
Edition,  revised,  with  a lew  Additions.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

ATHEESTONE  PEIOEY. 

By  L.  N.  CoMYN,  Author  of  “ Ellice  : a Tale.”  2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s. 


OUTLINES  OE  ASTEONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.,  &c..  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Seventh  Edition,  corrected ; with  9 Plates.  Svo.  18s. 


A MANUAL  EOE  NATAL  CADETS. 

By  J.  M‘Neil  Boyd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third  Edition,  with  240  Woodcuts, 
and  11  coloured  Plates.  Post  Svo.  12s.  6d. 


By  John  Ormsby,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  “ Ascent  of  the 
Grivola”  in  Peaks^  Passes,  and  Glaciers.  With  13  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

PAPINIAN:  A DIALOGUE  ON  STATE  AEFAIES, 

Between  a Constitutional  La\vyer  and  a Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter 
Public  Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Serjeant-at-Law  ; Author  of 
“ The  House  of  Lords  compared  ■witlx  the  House  of  Commons,”  &c.  Post  Svo. 
price  5s, 

PHYSICAL  OEOOEAPHY  EOE  SCHOOLS  AND 
GENEEAL  EEADEES. 

By  M.  P.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Confederate  Navy ; Author  of  “ The  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea,”  &c.  Pep.  Svo.  -with  Maps,  price  2s.  6d. 


London ; LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

♦ 

In  the  press,  i vol.  post  8vo. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD 

UPON 

MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  “BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.” 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

THE  SCOT  ABEOAD. 

Bj'  JOHN  HILL  BURTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Book  Hunter.” 


Next  week,  8vo.  with  Maps, 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY ! 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army;  Author  of  “Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.” 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “SATURDAY  REVIEW.” 

Contents;  Busy  People— Snubbing— Ignorance— Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency— 
Contempt—Dulness  as  a Sensation — Mistakes  in  Life — Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 
Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills  — Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  of 
Money. 

In  a few  days. 

THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Book-Hunter.” 


Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THREE  MONTHS 

IN 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

APRIL-JUNE,  1863. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  FREMANTLE. 

With  Portraits  of  President  Davis,  Generals  Polk,  Lee,  Longstrcet,  Beauregard,  and 
Johnston. 


In  a few  days. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  DAVID  PAGE,  F.R.S.E. 

Author  of  “Introductory  and  Advanced  Text-Books  of  Geology,”  &c. 


Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  32s. 

THE 

INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA: 

Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Raglan. 

By  ALEXANDER  W.  KINGLAKE,  M.P. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 


2 vols.  post  8vo.  2lB. 

CAXTONIANA: 

A Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners. 
By  Sir  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON 


8vO.  21s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  Captain  J.  ,H.  SPEKE. 

With  a Map  of  Eflstern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke ; numerous  Illustrations, 
chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant ; and  Porfccaite,  Engraved 
on  Steel,  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  Montlily  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “ Pickwick,”  “ David 
Copperfield,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  Part  III.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  EPOCHS  OF  PAINTING: 

A Biographical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Painting  and  Painters  of 
all  Times  and  many  Places. 

By  RALPH  NICHOLSON  WORNUM, 

Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery, 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

“DRAMATIS  PERSONS.” 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

JOHN  LAW,  THE  PROJECTOR. 

By  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH, 

Author  of  “ Rookwood,”  &c. 

“ A practical  master  of  fiction,  like  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  takes  such  a character  as  John  I, aw 
for  his  hero,  skilfully  interweaves  with  his  the  fortunes  of  so  many  others  that,  instead  of 
bringing  before  us  one  central  figure  only,  he  presents  us  with  a highly  animated 'drama  iu 
which  every  actor  is  of  importance  to  the  final  Examiner. 


2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Their  Political  and  Social  Condition;  with  a History  of 
the  British  Protectorate. 

Edited  by  Viscount  KIRKWALL, 

Lately  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Seventh  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

“ The  volumes  with  which  Lord  Kirkwall  has  favoured  the  public  may  be  regarded  as  at  once 
a contribution  to  Ionian  history  and  a book  of  travels.  The  ground  has  been  but  little  traversed 
by  Englishmen,  and  the  present  work  is  therefore  a welcome  addition  to  our  rather  defective 
knowledge.”— Zomfo/i  Review,  ‘ 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

ZOE’S  BRAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Recommended  to  Mercy.” 

“*Zoe’s  Brand’  is  also  an.  excellent  book,  much  superior  to  ‘Recommended  to  Merer.’ 
There  is  a rhythmic  beauty  in  its  author’s  style,  when  at  its  best,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest 
qualities  of  prose.”— Press. 


This  day,  crown  8vo. 

ESSAYS  UPON  PIISTORY  AND 
POLITICS. 

By  E.  T.  KEBBEL, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY'. 


DEAN  ALFORD’S  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT. 

In  2 large  vols.  8vo. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS: 

Containing  the  authorized  Version  of  the  Sacred  Text; 
Marginal  Corrections  of  Readings  and  References ; 
Marginal  References;  and  a Critical  and 
Explanatory  Commentary. 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbuiy. 

Already  publislicd  : Vol.  I.,  Part  1,  containing  the  Three  First  Gospels,  with  Map,  12s. 
Part  2,  completing  the  First  Volume,  10s.  6d. 


RIVINGTONS,  LONDON  AND  OXFORD ; 
AND  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  & CO.,  CAMBRIDGE. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Jounials,  &c.  of  Captain  SEMMES,  C.S.N.,  and  other 
Officers. 

With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 

LONDON;  SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  & CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  W. 
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HUEST  & BLACKETT’S 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 




NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  d'Orsay. 

“Behind  the  scenesl  "What  a nu^ical  attraction  there  is  in  tlje  words!  As  arevelation 
from  this  unknown  world,  the  ‘ Kcminisccnces  ’ of  a twenty  ycurp’  manageipent  of  tl^e  Opera 
could  uot  fail  to  command  attention,  even  if  they  comprised  a period  less  Intercstinjr  in  itself, 
and  in  its  influence  on  the  position  of  musical  art  in  this  country,  than  that  which  is  covered 
by  Mr.  Lumley’s  narrative.  Our  stince  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lumley  in  his  many 
anecdotes  of  artist  life,  or  in  his  criticisms  on  the  celebrated  artists  who  have  from  time  to  time 
peopled  his  stage.  His  judgments  strike  us  as  not  only  discriminating,  but  eminently  fair  and 
candid.”— 5af«rrfa;/  Review. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  W.  B.  d’Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  21s.  [Just  ready. 

COURT  and  SOCIETY  from  ELIZABETH 

to  ANNE.  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton.  By  the  Duke  of  Man- 
■ CHESTER.  Second  Edition,  revised,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.  By  Yictoe  Hugo. 

Authorised  English  Translation.  1 vol.  8vo.  12s. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  bound,  9s. 

MEMOIRS  of  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  Mother 

of  Napoleon  III.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  Gs. 

THE  DESTINY  of  NATIONS  as  INDI- 

CATED in  PEOPHECT.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cum.mikg,  D.D.  1 vol.  7s.  Gd. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  TEE  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 
Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

'*  The  story  of  * Mattie,  a Stray,’ is  fully  worthy  of  the  author’s  high  reputation.  The  interest 
is  well  sustained  tliroughout,  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  given  with  unusual  power.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  Jnost  popular  novels  of  the  season.”— Jb7m  Bull. 

” There  is  great  ability  in  this  book.”— ^/^ec/aior. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  «Sic.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory;  it  has  a well  contrived,  well 
built-up  plot;  it  is  carefully  written,  and  has  a solidity  and  force  that  impress  the  reader  with, 
a sense  of  the  reality  of  the  story.  We  have  read  it  through  with  interest,  and  pan  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a healthy,  pleasant  book.” — Athenveum. 

ADVENTURES  of  a MAN  of  FAMILY. 

By  Lord  'VVilllam  Prrr  Leauox.  3 vols. 

“This  novel  tells  of  adventure  in  plenty,  and  tells  it  interspersed  with  many  a good  social 
anecdote  or  shrewd  and  wholesome  note  upon  the  ways  of  life,  with  unstrained  liveliness  and 
truth.  The  story,  grave  or  gay,  is  to  the  last  entertaining  as  a swift  and  life-like  detail  of 
adventures.”- .EccaTniner. 

JOHN  GRESWOLD.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Paul  Perrol,”  &c.  2 vols. 

“‘John  Greswold  * is  not  only  a good  book,  but  one  of  the  very  few  stories  which  one 
cares  to  look  over  again  after  reading  them  through.  The  author  has  produced  a most  careful 
and  interesting  sketch  of  a phase  of  simple  passion.”— iSai«7*c?ay  Review, 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Clave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  real  cleverness  in  ‘ Janita’a  Cross.’  The  characters  are  distinctive  and  life-like.”— 
Saturday  Review.  Janita’s  Cross’  is  an  improvement  upon  ‘ St.  Clave’s,’  "—Alhenceum. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  ‘Barbara’s 
History.’ . It  is  a very  charming  book,  which  tlie  world  will  like.”— Times. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLIPEE,  Author  of  “ Alice  'Wentworth,”  &o.  3 vols.  [Next  week. 


MR.  NEWBY'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


WONDROUS  STRANGE.  By  the  Author 

of  “Mabel,”  “ Right  and  Left.”  3 vols, 

“The  interest  is  so  deep  and  exciting  that  we  read  on  without  noticing  time,  and  on  closing 
these  most  fascinating  volumes  re-echoed  the  title,  ‘ Wondrous  Strange.’  ^'—Express, 


PHASES  of  LIFE.  By  Mrs,  E.  Smith, 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mrs.  Smith  deserves  a very  high  position  as  an 
authoress.”— Lojidon  Review. 

“ It  will  find  many  interested  and  admiring  readers.”— Oftsemr. 

ROGER  WHATMOUGH^S  WILL : a Novel. 

FATHER  STIRLING.  By  J.  M‘Grigor  Allan. 

“ Mr.  Allan  has  depicted  the  mental  and  spiritual  struggles  of  the  poor  priest  effectively,  and 
his  work  is  interesting  and  valuable.”— iom/oM  Review. 

“ Readers  who  are  fond  of  novels  written  ‘ with  a purpose,’  should  try  * Father  Stirling.’  ” 

, Illustrated  Times, 

AlsOy  Just  puhhshed. 

TAORMINA,  and  other  Poems.  1 vol.  7s.  6d. 

“ Written  with  a rare  mixture  of  spirit  and  grace,  and  bears  the  marks  of  a highly  cultivated 
mind,  enriched  by  travel  and  by  classic  lore.”— i5co^«man. 


ON  CHANGE  of  CLIMATE : a Guide  for  Travellers  in  pursuit  of 

Health.  By  T.  M.  Madden,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

“ It  will  be  a great  public  benefit.  Dr.  Madden’s  whole  book  is  perfect.” 

“ A most  readable,  accurate,  and  excellent  book.”— Press.  Monthly  for  July, 

“ It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service.”— AeaeZer.  • 

“We  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  invalids,  and  those  who  are  in  good  health  will  find 
it  very  pleasant  reading.  —Dai/^/  iVciys. 


In  the  press. 

A HEART  TWICE  WON : a Novel.  By 

H.  L.  Stevenson.  Dedicated  (by  permission  of  bis  Danghterl  to  the  Memory  of  her 
Cottsm,  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ENGLISH  AMERICA ; or,  Pictures  of  Canadian  Places  and  People.  By 

SiMuat,  PaiLiirs  Dav,  Author  of  “ Down  South.”  2 vols.  21s. 


NARRATIVE  of  the  INVASION  of  DEN- 

MARK  In  1864.  By  A.  Gallbnga,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  “The 
Times  ” at  the  Danish  Head-Quarters.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

[On  Monday,  July  11. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georqiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  Ladybird,”  iic.  3 vols.  Dost  8vo. 

“ The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  ^®I1*  Some  of  the 
characters  are  touched  off  with  considerable  skill,  as  the  Chamberlain,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
bargeman’s  daughter  Simonette.”— Times. 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  '\Y.  J.  FiT2a?ATMCK,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE: 

a Novel.  By  Annie  Beale,  Author  of  “ Gladys  the  Reaper.”  3 voLs. 
post  8vo. 

A WOMAN  AGAINST  the  WORLD:  a 

Novel.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ One  of  the  most  promising  novels  of  the  present  day.”— ihenaium. 

“A  book  with  a purpose,  eloquently,  earnestly,  and  forcibly  urged.  The  plot  is  vigorous, 
the  style  racy  aud  animated.” — Morning  Post. 

“ More  than  one  incident  of  this  story  works  the  imagination  up  to  fever  point.”—  Olobe. 

“ From  first  to  last  the  interest  of  the  story  never  flags:  it  must  rank  with  the  best  novels  of 
the  season.”— Jfojvu'np  Star. 

BREAKERS  AHEAD!  a Novel.  By  Ralph 

Tyvyan.  2 vols.  post  8to. 


FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

FIRST  SERIES,  Gs.  SECOND  SERIES,  6s. 

A NEW  EDITION  (the  Thirteenth)  of  Sir 

ED-WABD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  DECISIYE  BATTLES  of  the  'WORLD. 
Demy  8vo.  ivith  Maps  aud  Plans,  10s.  6d. 


ALSO,  JUST  READY, 

BLACK  MOSS  : a Tale  by  a Tarn.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Miriam  May.”  2 vols.  post  Svo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTV. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAB. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  16s. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Home  in  I860;”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“ Daily  Telegraph.”  IThis  day. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  " GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  15s. 

MAURICE  DERING.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Guy  Livingstone.” 

“ What  a charmii^  novel  is  this  I How  full  of  life,  freshness,  and  vivacity  ! How  dramatic 
are  the  incidents,  &d  how  carefully  is  the  individuality  of  each  character  preserved  1 How 
much  nearer  to  the  regions  of  true  and  high  art  does  such  a work  as  this  attain,  than  do  the 
hideous  phantosmata  which  have  lately  obtained  among  the  critics  of  the  day  the  sobriquet  of 
* sensation  novels  '—though  what  sensation  they  can  create  beyond  that  of  unmitigated  disgust 
it  passes  us  to  conceive.”— Queen. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  ST.  JOHN. 

This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE.  By  James 

A.  St.  John.  [.This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ AGNES  HOME.” 

This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols. 

STRIFE  and  REST ; a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.” 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

This  day  is  published,  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Lady  Audlcy's  Secret.” 


Also,  lust  published,  uniform  with  the  above: 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  lAVINGSTONE.  6a. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.” 

This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols, 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“Abel  Drake’s  Wife.” 

Also,  just  publishedt 

TREVLYN  HOLD.  By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne.”  3 vols. 
AFTER  BREAKFAST.  By  Geo.  A.  Sala.  2 vols. 

FROM  PILLAR  to  POST : a Novel.  1 vol. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND, 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

“These  lists,  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information  now  in  vogue.” — Saturday  Review, 


Forster’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  New  Edition. 

The  Trial,  by  Miss  Yonge. 

Diaries  of  a Lady  of  Quality. 

The  Competition  Wallah,  by  G.  0.  Trevelyan. 

Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True,  by  Lady  Fullerton. 

Diary  of  Mary,  Countess  Cowper. 

The  Small  House  at  AUington. 

Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier. 

Emilia  in  England,  by  George  Meredith. 

Janita’s  Cross,  by  the  Author  of  “ St.  Clave’s.” 

“ Apologia  pro  Vit^  Su^,”  by  Dr.  Newman. 
Miscellaneous  Remains,  by  Dr.  Whately. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Whately,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

Charles  Knight’s  Autobiography. 

“ In  the  Silver  Age.”  Essays,  by  Holme  Lee. 

Our  Mutual  Friend. 

Max  Muller’s  Lectures.  Second  Series. 

Vacation  Rambles  1SG2-3., 

John  Law,  the  Projector,  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Mattie ; a Stray,  by  the  Author  of  “ Owen  ; a Waif.” 
Musical  Recollections,  by  Henry  Phillips. 

The  Scot  Abroad,  by  J.  H.  Burton. 

Ormsby’s  Autumn  Rambles  in  Africa. 

Under  the  Ban  (“Le  Maudit.”) 

Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne. 

The  Goldsworthy  Family,  by  William  Gilbert. 

Letters  of  Caroline  F.  Cornwallis. 

In  Spain,  by  Hans  C.  Andersen. 

John  Greswold,  by  the  Author  of  “ Paul  Fcrroll.” 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  by  C.  Kingsley. 

Clara  Vaughan. 

The  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  by  Bishop  Ryan. 

Diary  of  a Dutiful  Son,  by  T.  G.  Fonnereau. 
Thompson’s  Day  Dreams  of  a Schoolmaster. 

WraxaR’s  Life  of  Caroline  Matilda. 

Holiday  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Adventures  of  a Man  of  Family,  by  Lord  Lennox. 
Critical  Essays,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin. 

Sermons  for  the  People,  by  F.  T.  Huntington. 
Straithcairn,  by  Charles  Alston  Collins. 

Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  fromthe“  Saturday  Review.” 
Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Morris’s  Rambles  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

St.  Knighton’s  Keive,  a Cornish  Tale. 

The  Epochs  of  Painting,  by  Ralph  N.  Wornum. 
Footprints  on  the  Road,  by  Charles  Kent. 

Norway  : the.Road  and  the  Fell,  by  C.  Elton. 

Speke’s  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 

Adela  Cathcarb,  by  George  Macdonald. 

Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  by  his  Sons. 

Ticknor’s  Life  of  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Anderson’s  Residence  in  Russian  Poland. 

Les  MisSrables,  by  Victor  Hugo.  New  Edition. 

Maurice  Defing. Henry  Dunbar,  by  M.  E.  Braddon. 

My  Indian  Journal,  by  Col.  Walter  Campbell. 

The  Portent,  by  George  Mac  Donald. 

Not  Dead  Yet,  by  J.  C.  JeafEreson. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 

Three  Days  of  a Father’s  Sorrow. 

The  Revolutionary  Epick,  by  B.  Disraeli. 

History  of  the  World,  by  Philip  Smith. 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge,  by  Henry  Richard. 
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MINISTERIAL  PROSPECTS. 

The  triumph  of  last  week’s  division  naturally  engrosses 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  Cabinet,  and  although  the  country  has  received  the 
announcement  of  this  triumph  in  a very  sober  way,  stiU  the 
satisfaction  which  the  success  of  Ministers  has  caused  is  un- 
mistakable. In  the  first  place,  it  ended,  as  nothing  else  could 
have  ended,  the  state  of  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  Den- 
mark. The  Liberal  party  in  England  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seating  in  office  one  of  the  most  reactionary  Ministries  that 
could  be  got  together  at  Copenhagen.  When  a majority  of 
eighteen  agreed  to  thank  the  Queen  for  not  going  to  war, 
even  the  most  sanguine  Dane  must  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  seeing  the  red-coats  in  the  isle  of  Funen.  It 
is  also  satisfactory  that,  when  a question  of  exclusively  for-eign 
politics  is  raised,  and  when  man  is  compared  with  man  and 
policy  with  policy,  the  House  of  Commons  is  still  under 
the  command  of  those  who  shrink  from  the  laborious  im- 
becility of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  despotic  fancies  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  It  is,  too,  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
Irish  members  who  voted  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party  were  not  able  to  ton  the  scale,  and  that  con- 
sequently no  opening  was  given  to  the  furious  Protestantism 
from  which,  if  he  had  skilfully  appealed  to  it.  Lord  Palmerston 
might  easily  have  derived  a large  majority  at  a general 
election.  There  is,  therefore,  sufficient  reason  for  rejoicing 
that,  at  this  particular  crisis,  in  spite  of  the  great  blunders  of 
which  his  Cabinet  has  been  guilty,  Lord  Palmerston  has 
secured  another  chance  of  carrying  on  his  Ministry  to  the 
satisiaction  of  the  country.  But  it  may  very  possibly  prove 
that  he  counts  too  much  on  his  victory.  He  evidently  was 
alarmed  by  the  dangers  with  which  the  division  threatened 
him,  and  yet,  immediately  after  the  numbers  were  announced, 
he  recovered  that  tone  of  senile  arrogance  which  has  replaced 
the  good-humoured  courtesy  with  which  he  encountered  friends 
and  foes  when  he  was  a rising  young  man  of  about  seventy. 
He  is  now  in  the  highest  feather ; he  has  got  a majority  of 
eighteen ; his  Bishops  have  stuck  to  him  like  wax  ; he  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  pretend  to  introduce  or  support  liberal 
measures ; and  he  can  defy  opinion,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  patronising  a rival  by  persuading  Lord  Russell  to  remain 
in  office.  There  is  no  drawback  to  his  triumph,  unless  he 
cares  for  permanent  fame,  and  can  remember  what  he  himself 
once  was.  Lord  Russell,  too,  may  probably  be  happy  in  his 
Avay.  He  rests  where  he  was,  and  he  may  be  un- 
commonly thankful  that  he  is  allowed  to  do  so.  He 
has  been  assailed  by  almost  the  Avhole  House  of  Commons ; 
he  has  been  blamed,  and  derided,  and  made  light  of  by 
every  speaker  except  those  official  speakers  who  would 
most  properly  and  honourably  defend  C.atiline  or  Borgia  if 
they  happened  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  But,  if  he  likes  to  stay 
on,  he  can.  A majority  of  eighteen  hides  all  shortcomings 
under  an  impenetrable  veil.  Parliament,  judging  t’ne  Con- 
servative party  by  its  leaders,  does  not  think  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Conservatives  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to 
office.  Therefore  the  present  Government  must  stay  in ; and 
it  it  stays  in.  Lord  Russell,  although  thesquarest  of  men,  may 
continue  to  occupy  his  round  hole.  He  may  stay  in,  a little 
pitied,  a little  laughed  at,  and  a good  deal  neglected  ; and  it 
is  to  attain  this  croivning  position  that  he  has  striven  for  half  a 
century,  proposed  six  final  Reform  Bills,  and  been  made  what 
Mr.  Rae  calls  a belted  Earl. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess; and  France,  finding  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government 
is  going  to  stay  in,  seems  inclined  to  be  friendly  once  more,  to 
forget  the  affront  of  the  rejection  of  the  Congress,  and  to  patch 
up  a new  cordial  understanding  with  the  Whigs.  The  theory  of 
the  Standard,  we  observe,  is,  that  as  the  Imperial  Government  is 
the  most  isolated  in  Europe,  and  the  present  English  Government 
is  the  most  despised,  they  are  brought  together  by  misfortune. 


like  strange  bedfellows.  They  are  led,  in  fact,  to  cultivate 
something  of  that  reckless  and  hollow  cordiality  with  which 
plain  women,  who  are  left  out,  encourage  each  other  while 
the  pretty  ones  are  dancing.  It  must  be  rather  annoying  to 
the  good  Tory  correspondents  who  have  been  assuring  all  the 
gi'andmammas  in  England  that  the  Emperor  was  mortally 
offended  with  the  Whigs,  and  would  never  be  friends  with 
England  again  until  Lord  Derby  Avas  in  power,  to  find  that 
the  semi-official  press  in  France  has  noAV  been  taught  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Whigs  are  the  born  and  true  friends  of  France, 
and  that  an  alliance  of  Imperial  France  with  the  Tories  must 
be  hollow,  forced,  and  artificial.  To  a certain  extent,  the  latest 
theory  of  semi-official  France  seems  to  us  the  true  one.  The 
Tories,  under  the  guidance  of  their  present  leaders,  have  gone 
far  to  identify  themselves  with  the  reactionary  party  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli  always  speaks  of 
the  Emperor  himself  in  terms  of  fulsome  adulation ; but  it  is 
because  he  has  done  his  best  to  glorify  Austria,  to  vilify 
Italy,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  that  he  has  pro- 
cured that  accession  of  Ultramontane  strength  which  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  weaknesses  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  creditable  to  his  intellect  in 
this,  and  the  prominence  he  has  given  to  the  expression  of 
reactionary  sympathies  on  many  occasions  may  be  due  to  the 
clearness  Avith  which  he  sees  that,  if  the  Conservative  party 
here  is  to  aUy  itself  with  the  Conservative  party  abroad,  it 
must  avow  an  indulgence,  if  not  an  affection,  for  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  Continental  friends  are  content  to  repose. 
But  the  Emperor  cannot  go  far,  and  he  cannot  go  heartily, 
with  the  reactionary  party  abroad.  He  wants,  indeed,  to 
avoid  an  open  contest,  and  in  France  itself  he  is  obliged 
to  confess  the  power  of  the  priests.  But  there  is  in 
reality  an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  that  Ultramon- 
tane parcy  which  has  now  almost  succeeded  in  in.spiring  Avith 
its  opinions  and  subjecting  to  its  influence  the  whole  Con- 
servative party  of  Europe.  The  Empire,  however  readily  it 
may  trample  on  the  domestic  liberties  of  Frenchmen,  is 
obliged  to  adopt  serious  methods  of  persuading  the  mass  of 
the  French  people  that  it  is  both  independent  and  liberal  in  its 
foreign  policy.  If  a new  Holy  Alliance  Avere  formed,  or 
were  even  believed  to  be  formed,  for  purposes  hostile  to  the 
general  freedom  of  Europe,  France  would  look  to  the  Em- 
peror to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  It  is  therefore  true  that  the 
Whig  party  is  more  akin  in  political  feeling  to  the  Imperial 
Government  than  the  Tory  party,  and  the  Emperor  has  not 
been  sIoav  to  oivn  this  now  that  the  occasion  has  arisen. 
Thus  one  considerable  difficulty  is  removed  out  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  way,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that,  if 
England  is  to  act  cordially  with  the  Emperor,  Lord  Derby 
must  take  office. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  prospects  of  the  Ministry  is  that 
it  cannot  carry  its  domestic  measures  noAV,  and  has  no  hope 
of  carrying  them.  This  Session  has  added  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  Statute-book,  excepting  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures  of  encouragement  to  the  economical 
poor.  The  Government  cannot  dictate  or  even  suggest  a 
policy  to  the  House.  All  it  can  do  is  to  make  it  evident  that 
its  opponents  are  as  powerful  as  it  is  itself.  If  Lord  Derby 
came  in,  he  could  not  hope  to  have  more  of  substantial  strength 
than  Lord  Palmerston  has,  although  the  superior  discipline 
of  the  Conservatives  might  give  them  a greater  amount  of 
available  strength  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  But 
then  this  poAverlessness  of  the  Government  in  consequence  of 
the  near  balance  of  parties  has  been  lately  shoAvn  to  be  one  of 
the  inherent  dangers  of  Parliamentary  Government,  and  not 
peculiar  to  England.  Bad  as  things  are  here,  they  are 
much  Avorse  in  Belgium.  There,  the  party  now  in  office 
counts  on  a majority  of  two  over  its  opponents  ; but  in  order 
to  carry  any  measm-e,  it  is  requisite,  according  to  one  of  the 
pedantic  regulations  with  which  foreigners  have  hampered  the 
Parliamentary  system,  that  there  should  be  present  a clear 
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majority  of  the  ivhole  House,  however  those  present  may  be 
distributed  on  a division.  The  Catholic  party,  which  is  but  of 
office,  has  therefore  hit  on  a very  simple  method  of  annoying 
its  opponents.  It  simply  stays  away,  and  thus  the  entire  body 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  must  be  present  in  order 
that  any  measure,  of  however  slight  a kind,  may  pass 
into  law.  A Parliament  capable  of  thus  stultifying  itself  has 
been  most  properly  dissolved,  and  a general  election  has  been 
accepted  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  a more  discreet  and 
tractable  assembly.  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  at  West- 
minster. The  ordinary  business  goes  on,  and  Lord  Stanley 
has  had  the  delight  of  presiding  over  the  same  Committee  for 
at  least  three  months  of  uninterrupted  labour.  But  no  measure 
of  importance  can  be  carried,  and  there  is  no  question,  except 
a direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  on  which  the  supporters  of 
the  Ministry  will  consent  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength. 
If  Lord  Derby  came  in,  things  would  scarcely  be  better.  The 
Conservative  party,  being  better  drilled,  would  be  more  certain 
to  appear  in  decent  numbers  when  it  was  whipped  up ; but  on 
questions  of  the  first  magnitude  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  could  command  a majority,  or  that  a 
general  election  would  give  it  one.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
not  any  very  bright  prospect  before  him.  He  can  scarcely 
do  more  than  exist ; but  at  any  rate  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  House  does  not  at  present  desire  another  leader,  that 
France,  in  the  long  run,  is  obliged  to  consult  its  permanent 
interests,  and  that,  while  the  country  is  so  slightly  stirred  by 
political  feeling  as  it  is  now,  neither  side  can  hope  to  achieve 
a distinguished  success. 


MEXICO. 

The  French  report  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  been 
welcomed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  with  “indescribable 
“ enthusiasm,”  conveyed  little  practical  information  either  to  the 
wellwishers  or  to  the  enemies  of  the  new  dynasty.  Enthusiasm 
which  can  or  cannot  be  de.scribed  is  even  a cheaper  com- 
modity than  the  verdict  of  universal  suffrage,  as  expressed 
under  the  beneficent  guidance  of  prefects  or  commissaries.  It 
is  impossible  to  judge,  from  the  account  of  a zealous  reporter, 
how  large  a portion  of  the  crowd  was  paid  to  shout,  or  even 
■whether  there  was  a crowd,  and  whether  it  shouted  at  all. 
Further  investigation  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  popular  voice,  and  the  material 
resources  which  might  be  available  in  its  aid.  The 
imbecile  predecessor  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  loudly  applauded  when  he  assumed  the  iron 
croAvn  of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  and  the  most  unpopular 
of  the  Princes  who  attended  to  pay  their  homage  was  the 
gloomy  and  inscrutable  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont.  A 
few  years  later,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  himself,  as  Viceroy 
under  his  brother,  found  that  courteous  manners  and  kindly 
intentions  w'ere  powerless  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Northern 
Italy  to  the  presence  of  an  Austrian  prince.  In  his  new 
sphere  of  action,  he  may  accept  the  cheers  of  his  subjects  as  a 
proof  that  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken  is  not,  like  his 
Italian  essay,  wholly  impracticable.  Although  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  W'hy  an  Archduke  should  find  a throne  in  the 
Western  world,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mexico  has  no 
past  oi-  future  golden  age  to  contrast  Ttnfavourably  with 
the  inchoate  Empire ; and  if  Maxijiilian  I.  governs  with 
tolerable  prudence  and  success,  he  will  at  once  exhibit  his 
superiority  to  all  his  predecessors,  and  perhaps  to  his  possible 
rivals.  Viceroys  and  Presidents  have  done  their  utmost  to 
recommend  an  alien  Emperor  who  is  at  least  not  a Spaniard, 
nor  a Creole,  nor  an  Indian.  As  republican  institutions  have 
broken  down,  the  failure  of  hereditary  monarchy  would  leave 
Mexico  no  alternative  but  despair,  or  absorption  in  a foreign 
State. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
extraordinary  success,  not  of  his  political  experiment,  but  of 
his  project  for  overcoming  the  preliminary  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  tried.  Time  alone  can  show 
"udiether  the  importation  of  an  Austrian  Emperor  was  a wise 
device,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  arrangement  has 
been  effected  with  remarkable  ability  and  vigour.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  a pretext  for  the  enterprise ; to  secure  the  con- 
currence, up  to  a certain  point,  of  Powers  interested  in  Mexican 
affairs ; and,  finally,  to  dispense  wdth  their  further  aid,  as  it 
w'oiild  have  involved  interference.  England  was  inclined  to 
join  an  expedition  for  the  prosaic  purpose  of  recovering  debts 
and  resenting  outrages,  while  Spain  clierished  vague  hopes  of 
re-annexing  to  her  Crown  the  ancient  conquests  of  Cortez. 
The  Convention  of  Soledad  and  its  consequences  left  the  French 
to  act  alone,  and  Napoleon  HI.,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  and 


opinions  of  his  subjects,  displayed  the  fortunate  daring  which 
disregards  imaginary  difficulties.  Mexican  valour  afforded  an 
easy  triumph  to  the  disciplined  armies  of  France,  and  Mexican 
patriotism  found  that  its  aspirations  were  not  incompatible 
with  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  invader.  The 
nation  learned,  wdth  docile  surprise,  that  its  fondest  wishes 
would  be  realized  by  the  choice  of  an  unknown  prince  from  a 
country  of  which  the  very  existence  was  probably  unknown 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  undivided,  the  Mexicans 
would  have  been  reminded  by  American  teachers  of  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  Eepublican  institutions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Western 
Continent.  As  their  energetic  neighbours  were  other- 
wise employed,  they  listened  exclusively  to  the  monarchical 
arguments  of  the  French  generals,  who  gave  proof  of  their 
political  competence  by  the  ease  wdth  which  they  chased  the 
legitimate  President  from  the  capital  to  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces of  his  former  territory.  Both  the  factions  which  had 
habitually  contended  for  public  plunder  had  reason  for  expect- 
ing French  support.  The  leaders  of  the  clerical  party  were 
openly  favoured  by  the  dispensers  of  power,  and  yet  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shared  the  distaste  of  his 
countrymen  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  encroachment.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  also  belonged  to  a family  which, 
although  it  boasts  of  its  orthodoxy,  has  given  a name  to  the 
heresy  which,  under  the  name  of  JosepMsm,  is  more  distaste- 
ful than  Jansenism  or  Protestantism  to  the  Court  of  Eome.  His 
first  troubles  will  commence  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  on 
the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  local  priesthood,  and,  if  he  yields 
to  their  demands,  his  failure  and  ruin  are  inevitable.  The 
sole  merit  of  the  Indian  Juarez  consisted  in  his  hostility  to 
the  aggressive  portion  of  the  Church,  and  the  majority  of  his 
owm  race  probably  share  his  feelings.  The  European  immi- 
grants on  whom  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
will  be  still  more  impatient  of  clerical  domination.  The 
most  zealous  Catholics  from  Ireland  or  Southern  Germany 
would  repudiate  the  secular  control  of  mongrel  Spanish 
bishops. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  simple- 
minded  Indians  of  Mexico  are  disposed  to  take  the  Empire 
seriously.  In  the  tawdry  language  which  befits  a half- 
civilized  population,  they  declare  that  Maximilian  I.  will 
dispel  abuses,  as  the  rainbow,  according  to  their  artless  system 
of  meteorology,  dissipates  the  storm.  The  French  Emperor 
might,  with  some  justice,  describe  himself  as  the  wind 
wffiich  has  already  driven  the  clouds  to  leew'ard,  or,  chang- 
ing his  character,  he  might  appear  as  the  sun  which 
makes  the  prismatic  colours  visible  against  the  dark  back- 
ground. A rainbow,  however,  is  a pleasant  object, 
and  for  three  centuries  the  political  weather  in  Mexico 
has  been  so  bad  that  an  Austrian  rainbow  may  well  delight 
the  Indian  mind  as  a sign  of  an  approaching  clearance. 
Though  the  descendants  of  Montezuma’s  subjects  have  become 
Spanish  in  religion,  and  to  some  extent  in  language,  they 
have  never  been  encouraged  to  attach  themselves  to  the  ruling 
race.  Even  the  provincial  Spaniards  were  discountenanced 
and  oppressed  by  the  civil  and  military  functionaries  who 
came  Ifom  home,  and  the  Indians  in  turn  w'ere  slighted  and 
despised  by  the  Creoles.  An  Emperor,  coming  like  the 
legendary  Aztec  princes  from  an  unknown  land,  offers 
vague  hopes  of  peace  and  justice  to  the  native  tribes. 
The  Emperor  Maxijiilian  may  perhaps  find,  in  the 
support  of  the  Indians,  the  means  of  controlling  the 
political  factions  of  the  country.  A safe  majority  of 
unambitious  and  obedient  voters  will  be  especially  valu- 
able to  a sovereign  who  governs,  after  the  French  fashion, 
by  the  supposed  will  of  the  people.  As  Mexico  is  certainly 
not  ripe  for  Parliamentary  government,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  overrule  unseasonable  opposition  by  a standing  machinery 
of  universal  suffrage.  Even  with  the  aid  of  France,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  establish  a Mexican  Em- 
pire on  the  borders  of  the  powerful  Eepublic  which 
formerly  projected  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Northern 
Continent ; but  the  respite  which  is  allowed  by  the  American 
war  may  perhaps  enable  the  new  Monarchy  to  consolidate 
itself,  and  to  furnish  a more  satisfactory  illustration  than 
slaveholding  Brazil  of  the  institutions  which  are  probably  best 
suited  to  the  former  colonies  of  Spain. 

European  tutelage  of  America  lias  been  for  the  most  part 
unsatisfactory,  both  during  its  continuance  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  termination.  The  English  settlements  throve  under  the 
felicitous  neglect  of  the  Mother-country,  but  they  still  cherish 
an  irrational  resentment  for  the  final  quarrel.  No  English- 
man, however,  in  his  senses  Avould  take  back  the  American 
States  as  a gift ; but  Spain  still  regrets  the  loss  of  an  oppor- 
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tunity  which  was  systematically  misused.  The  inglorious 
history  of  tlie  South  American  liepiiblics  offers  temptations  to 
ill-judged  ambition,  and  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  re- 
conquer the  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Spanish  Government  desires  to  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Peru,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  consolation  lor  the 
disappointment  which  was  caused  by  the  superior  energy  of 
France  in  Mexico.  It  would  be  wiser  to  employ  the  increased 
resources  of  Spain  in  paying  the  national  debt.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon’s  enterprise  was  arduous,  anomalous,  and 
unnecessary,  but  it  was  not  so  hopeless  as  the  restoration  of 
the  old  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Mexico  is  not,  in 
name,  to  become  a foreign  dependency,  nor  will  Frenchmen 
habitually  occupy  the  highest  posts  in  the  State.  To  English 
observers  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  dynasty 
in  Mexico  will  afford  unexpected  satisfaction.  For  the 
present,  it  can  only  be  said  that  a favourable  result  is  not 
altogether  impossible, 


THE  POPULAR  PARTY  IN  GERMANY, 

Baron  DE  BEUST  has  recently  published  a document 
in  which  he  congratulates  himself  and  his  friends  on  the 
success  with  which  he  and  Germany  came  out  of  the  great 
contest  at  the  Conference.  He  was  exactly  the  man  for  the 
situation,  and  he  enjoyed  the  display  of  his  abilities.  Con- 
fident, ready,  and  determined,  he  never  hesitated  to  do  his  best 
for  his  party,  and  was  always  prepared  with  a statement,  a pro- 
mise, or  a difficulty,  as  necessity  demanded.  Nothing  could 
have  turned  out  better,  he  thinks,  than  the  Conference  did  ; 
but  the  real  time  of  danger,  he  hints,  is  now  coming,  and 
Germany  must  exert  herself  to  keep  the  advantage  .she  has 
gained.  By  Germany,  Baron  de  Beust  means  the  small 
Courts  of  a liberal  turn  as  opposed  to  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  he  includes  the  national  and  liberal  party  in  every  German 
State.  This  whole  set  of  people  have  fixed  their  hearts  on  having 
Schleswig-Holstein  for  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  they 
are  very  much  alarmed  lest  Prussia  and  Austria,  under  the 
influence  of  Russia,  should  once  more  interfere  to  disap- 
point them,  and  should  concoct  some  scheme  by  which  Den- 
mark should  be  sacrificed  without  Germany  being  benefited. 
The  struggle  will  evidently  be  a severe  one.  The  German 
party  is  very  strong  in  numbers,  character,  and  pmrpose.  It 
appeals  to  the  sincerest  and  deepest  wishes  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  alone  has  a basis  of  right  in  the  matter  of 
the  Duchies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  is  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  Priissia  has  got  an  army  ready.  Prussia  has 
done  the  work ; and  Prussia,  under  Count  Bismark,  would  con- 
sider herself  defeated  by  the  success  of  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
TENBURG.  If  Count  Bismark  has  to  give  way  on  this  point, 
he  will  have  lost  by  the  war.  He  will  have  taught  Germany 
and  Prussia  that  tlie  Feudal  party,  which  he  represents,  is 
unable  to  deny,  in  the  long  run,  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
He  will  make  his  Parliament  more  hopeful,  more  attentive  to 
the  opinions  of  neighbouring  German  States,  more  deter- 
mined to  get  some  sort  of  real  freedom  for  Prussia.  If  he  Avins, 
and  can  keep  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  out  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  he  Avill  have  gained  a victory  which  Avill  discourage 
his  adversaries,  and  Avhich  Avill  enable  him  so  to  engage  the 
policy  of  Prussia  ir  the  interests  of  the  reactionary  party  that, 
even  when  neAV  men  bring  new  vieAvs  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
they  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  start  free  and  escape  from  the 
embarrassments  already  created  for  them.  The  popular  party 
is  so  dispersed,  so  Avholly  -without  any  means  of  open  and 
corporate  action,  so  poAverless  before  troops  and  generals,  that 
Count  Bismark  might  reasonably  hope  to  carry  his  point  if 
only  he  could  devise  any  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulties 
attending  all  dealing  with  the  Duchies  which  should  suit  his 
purposes,  and  could  avoid  provoking  hostility  abroad  and 
shocking  all  decency  at  home.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  are  so  preposterous  that,  if  Prussia  supported 
them,  this  could  only  be  done  to  please  Russia,  and  thus 
Germany  would  once  more  be  prompted  to  agitate  for  a 
change  that  would  retrieve  the  national  honour.  Probably 
Count  BisM.iRK  has  still  occasional  visions  of  a delightful  j)Os- 
sibility  of  annexing  the  Duchies,  or  a part  of  them,  to 
Prussia.  All  fear  of  a new  Liberal  neighbour  would  then  be 
removed,  and  the  patriotic  statesman  Avhose  faults  had  been 
committed  in  order  that  his  country  might  be  aggrandized 
might  hope  that  his  -faults  would  be  forgiven. 

But  here  Count  Bismark  is  sure  to  encounter  strong  oppo- 
sition. The  smaller  States  of  Germany  Avill  keenly  resent  any 
proposal  to  depress  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  to  Prussia 
more  than  she  has  already.  France,  too,  has  already  declared 
that  she  could  not  see  with  indifference  any  increase  to  the  ter- 


ritorial poAver  of  Prussia ; and  the  semi-official  pres.s  has  been 
ordered  to  sound  England,  and  to  pave  the  Avay  lor  such  an 
alliance  as  England,  if  .shepersi.sts  in  absolute  non-intervention, 
can  offer  to  her  friends.  France  might  fear  1m  encounter 
Germany  if  united,  and  if  bound  together  by  a strong  national 
feeling.  The  smaller  States,  too,  could  do  absolutely  nothing 
if  Austria  were  to  keep  quiet  and  Prussia  were  to  announce 
that  she  Avould  consult  none  but  her  oAvn  interests.  But 
France  and  the  smaller  States,  if  united,  could  do  a great  deal. 
If  France  Avere  to  declare  that,  although  out  of  deference  to  the 
Avishesof  Germany  and  the  principle  of  nationality  she  Avould 
make  no  objection  to  the  Duchies  being  separated  fromDenmark 
and  placed  under  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  yet  .she  Avould 
declare  Avar  rather  than  see  Prussia  hold  the  Duchies  by  con- 
quest, the  strength  of  Germany  Avould  immediately  be  divided. 
The  smaller  States  Avould  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  success 
of  France,  and  therefore  the  great  object  of  French  policy 
Avould  be  attained,  and  Prussia  Avould  be  separated  from 
Germany  in  a contest  for  the  Rhine  provinces.  But  if  Count 
Bismark  shrinks  from  this  prospect,  and  neither  ventures  to 
annex  the  Duchies  nor  to  support  heartily  the  Duke  of 
O..DENBURG,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  getting  the  Duchies,  and  the  popular  party  in  Ger- 
many has  a splendid  prospect  before  it.  In  the  state  of  things 
which  noAV  prevails  in  Germany,  the  victory,  if  it  falls  to  the 
popular  party,  is  sure  to  be  fruitful  of  very  important  conse- 
quences. It  will  determine  the  part  Avhich  Prussia  will  take 
in  many  of  the  greatest  questions  that  can  be  submitted  to 
her.  More  especially  it  will,  in  all  probability,  decide  her  not 
to  guarantee  or  fight  for  the  non-German  possessions  of  Austria. 
This  is  the  great  question  which  divides  opinion  in  Prussia, 
and  although  the  Prussian  governing  class  has  long  been 
jealous  in  the  extreme  of  Austria,  yet  it  is  aAvare  that  it  is 
only  by  offering  some  sort  of  assurance  of  material  assistance 
that  it  can  make  Austria  subservient,  and  it  naturally 
wishes  to  commit  Prussia  to  a course  so  exceedingly  distaste- 
ful to  the  popular  party  in  Prussia  itself.  If,  hoAvever,  the 
German  popular  party  succeeds  in  SchlesAvig-Holstein,  its 
success  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  popular  party  in 
Prussia.  Already  it  has  two  great  sources  of  confidence,  if 
only  time  is  given  it,  and  it  is  not  crushed  before  it  can 
gain  strength.  In  the  first  place,  the  Crown  Prince  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  policy  Avhich  Count  Bisjiark 
has  fastened  on  the  King,  and  therefore  the  day  must 
come  when  a new  policy  Avill  at  least  have  a chance  of  being 
fairly  tried.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  Prussian  army 
is,  from  its  very  construction,  largely  open  to  popular  in- 
fluences. It  Avould,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  a struggle, 
or  if  called  on  suddenly,  obey  its  habits  of  discipline.  The 
regiments  Avould  go  where  ordered,  and  might  be  trusted  to 
act  against  a street  mob.  But  if  the  army  were  placed  on  a 
war  footing,  a large  number  of  persons  must  be  called  from 
peaceful  professions  avIio  would  have  time  to  reflect  on  the 
position  of  their  country,  and  Avho  would  certainly  form  a 
judgment  on  the  cause  for  which  they  Avere  called  to  fight. 
The  Prussian  army  is  almost  coextensive  Avith  the  active  male 
population  of  the  country,  and,  if  it  were  fighting  for  a 
cause  that  commanded  its  entire  sympathies,  would  probably 
be  found  equal  to  any  army  in  Europe.  But  if  it  Avere  ordered 
to  fight  for  a cause  that  was  repulsive  or  doubtful  to  it,  and  if 
it  kneAV  that  it  was  being  used  to  frustrate  the  aims  of  the 
popular  party  in  Germany,  it  would  be  a very  difficult 
army  to  lead  and  manage.  The  more,  therefore,  that  the 
popular  party  in  Germany  is  able  to  assert  itself,  to  propagate 
its  vieAvs,  and  to  give  shape  and  body  to  its  thoughts,  the 
more  difficult  Avill  it  be  to  use  the  Prussian  army  on  a great 
scale  in  opposition  to  the  general  wishes  and  interests  of 
Germany. 

There  is,  to  English  notions,  something  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible in  a party  that  is  headed  by  small  princes.  It  has 
become  an  axiom  in  popular  English  politics  that  the  smaller 
German  princes  are  pig-headed,  ridiculous,  and  effete,  just 
as  it  has  become  an  accepted  popular  axiom  that  all  German 
professors  are  fools.  English  critics  haA'e  also  an  avoAved 
contempt  for  all  foreign  nations  that  do  not  engage  in 
frequent  revolutions,  although  at  the  same  time  they 
have  an  equal  contempt  for  nations  Avhich  are  fond  of 
revolutions.  Nothing  has  been  so  often  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Prussian  Liberals  as  the  coAvardice  Avith  Avhich,  Avhen 
Count  Bisaiark  insulted  them,  they  pocketed  the  affront,  and 
did  not  rush  out  to  be  bayoneted  by  the  soldiery.  But  the 
Germans,  rightly  or  Avrongly,  Avish,  if  possible,  to  get  some  sort 
of  liberty  without  revolutions.  They  are  perhaps  not  a 
very  practical,  or  resolute,  or  statesmanlike  set  of  persons, 
but  they  want  what  they  consider  to  be  a fuller  liberty 
and  a nobler  national  existence  than  they  have  got,  and 
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in  a quiet  way  they  are  making  great  efforts  to  attain  their 
aim.  Hardly  any  better  way  of  bringing  about  a change, 
without  going  through  a bloody  revolution,  could  have 
been  devised  than  that  of  placing  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  those  among  the  minor  Powers  who  were  willing 
and  able  to  lead  them.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  has  driven  many  of  the  smaller 
Sovereigns  to  join  in  the  popular  movement ; and  death  has 
been  at  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  has  removed  from  the 
traditionary  influence  of  Austria  two  princes  so  accustomed  to 
look  to  Vienna  for  their  policy  as  the  late  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  "WuRTEMBERG.  In  the  [contest  between  the  great  des- 
potic German  Courts  and  the  German  people,  the  minor 
Sovereigns  are  not  unnaturally  impelled  to  play  a part  not 
unlike  that  which  the  English  aristocracy  has  so  often  played 
in  contests  between  the  Crown  and  the  popular  party 
here.  There  is  always  something  of  accident  in  the  course 
which  an  aristocracy  takes  at  critical  moments,  and  probably 
many  of  the  minor  German  Sovereigns  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  position  they  occupy,  and  receive  with  some 
degree  of  lukewarmness  the  cheerful  felicitations  of  Baron  de 
Beust.  But  they  are  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  popular 
thought  that  sweeps  around  them,  and  are  overborne  by  the 
example  of  those  among  their  number  who,  like  the  Dukes 
of  Baden  and  Saxe-Cobourg,  heartily  identify  themselves 
with  the  popular  party.  If  a war  had  to  be  waged  in  each 
tiny  State  between  the  Prince  and  his  people,  the  opposition 
which  the  popular  party  could  offer  to  the  designs  of 
Count  Bismark  would  be  exceedingly  small.  But  this 
difficulty  does  not  arise,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  minor  Princes  with  the  wishes  and  aims 
of  their  subjects  gives  the  popular  movement  all  the 
advantage  of  definite  leadei’S  and  accredited  position.  It  has 
a very  lair  prospect  of  succeeding,  although  three  Courts  so 
powerful  as  those  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eussia  have  each 
good  reasons  for  wishing  it  to  fail.  Obviously  the  great  poli- 
tical drama  opened  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  has  only 
just  begun,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
second  act  will  quite  equal  the  first  in  interest  and  importance. 


EATLWAY  IMPEISONMENT. 

IT  is  the  glory  of  an  age  of  scientific  progress  to  have 
invented  a perfectly  new  and  unique  description  of  social 
torture.  The  English  railway  carriage — more  especially,  the 
English  first-class  railway  carriage — may  be  defined  as  an 
apparatus  of  unexampled  efficiency  for  isolating  a human 
being  from  the  companionship  and  protection  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  exposing  him  a helpless  prey  to  murderous 
outrage.  It  is  a prison  from  which  there  is  no  es- 

caping but  with  the  certainty  of  broken  bones  and 
the  risk  of  being  pounded  to  atoms.  It  is  a prison 
where  associates  may  be  forced  upon  a man  without 

any  choice  of  his  own,  of  whose  character  and  antece- 
dents he  knows  nothing,  and  who,  for  aught  he  can  tell, 
may  be  assassins  or  lunatics.  No  seclusion  from  the  outer 
world  can  be  more  absolute,  while  it  lasts,  than  that  of  the 
English  railway  traveller.  For  an  interval  varying  from  a 
few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more,  you  may  be  shut  up  with  a 
stranger  of  sinister  aspect  and  worse  than  dubious  mien, 
with  the  consciousness  on  both  sides  that  nothing  but 
your  physical  power  of  resistance  can  repel  any  ruffianism 
that  malignity,  lust,  or  frenzy  may  prompt.  You 

know  it,  and  he  knows  it,  and  you  know  that  he  knows  it. 

You  are  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  authority  strong  enough 
to  hold  you  harmless  against  all  wrong-doers ; but  between 
you  and  authority  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed,  which  there  is 
no  possibility  of  passing.  You  might  as  well  be  in  another 
planet  for  any  protection  that  society  has  to  give  you  against 
the  foulest  of  crimes  or  the  most  terrible  of  mortal  perils. 
Your  cell  may  be  on  fire,  but  you  have  no  choice  except 
waiting  to  be  burned  or  flinging  yourself  out  at  the  risk  of 
dying  the  death  of  the  votaries  of  Juggernaut.  The  case  has 
happened,  and  may  any  day  happen  again,  of  a number  of 
helpless  shrieking  passengers  being  whirled  along  at  express 
speed  in  a blazing  carriage,  from  which  they  were  only 
rescued  by  the  sheer  accident  that  the  term  of  their  im- 
prisonment expired  before  the  flames  had  quite  done  their 
work.  We  all  remember,  again,  the  story  of  that  horrible 
journey  during  which  the  occupants  of  a carriage  were 
engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  in  a life-and-death 
struggle  with  a raving  madman — a story  which  found  a partial 
parallel  not  many  days  ago  in  a case  which  occurred  near  South- 
ampton, the  chief  difference  being  that  in  this  instance  the  maniac 
sought  to  destroy  bis  owq  life  instead  of  cutting  and  stabbing  his 


fellow-passengers.  It  is  surprising  that  sensation  novelists  have 
never,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  availed  themselves  of  a motif  so  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  their  art  as  the  horrors  of  railway 
imprisonment  under  circumstances  of  deadly  danger,  with  the 
means  of  protection  and  rescue  close  at  hand,  but  hopelessly 
inaccessible. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  recount  the  details  of  that  frightful 
tragedy  which  has  just  revealed  to  all  but  official  eyes  what 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  worst  of  the  many  perils  that 
beset  railway  travelling  in  this  country.  A gentleman  return- 
ing to  his  suburban  home  on  a summer  evening,  by  one  of 
the  most  frequented  of  metropolitan  lines,  is  brutally  murdered 
in  a first-class  cai’riage.  Within  the  brief  five  minutes  or  less 
between  Bow  and  Victoria  Park,  there  is  time  for  the  assassin 
to  execute,  without  let  or  hindrance,  one  of  the  most  savage 
atrocities  recorded  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Though  there 
are  indications  of  the  victim  having  offered  a desperate 
resistance  (for  the  floor,  sides,  and  windows  of  the  car- 
riage Avere  found  dripping  Avith  blood),  and  though  he 
doubtless  shouted  for  succour  Avith  all  the  strength  of  his 
voice,  no  sound  of  the  struggle  appears  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  compart- 
ment. Penned  up  within  the  four  Avails  of  his  temporary 
pris5on,  he  was  as  iar  from  all  possibility  of  human  aid  as  if  he 
and  his  assassin  had  been  alone  on  a desert  island.  If  he  had 
had  the  means  of  signalling  to  the  guard,  there  can  be  little 
question,  from  the  violence  of  the  death-grapple,  that  he 
Avould  have  had  strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  use  them 
— perhaps  in  time  to  save  his  life,  almost  certainly  in  time 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  murderer.  Or,  Ave  should  rather 
say,  there  would  have  been  no  murderer  and  no  murder,  for 
people  do  not,  as  a rule,  commit  crime  Avhen  detection  is 
visibly  certain  and  impunity  hopeless.  But  the  stupidity  and 
parsimony  of  Directors  had  ruled  othenvise,  and,  during  those 
terrible  five  minutes,  crime  had  the  field  all  to  itself.  Though 
blood  was  actually  spurted  on  the  dresses  of  ladies  in  the  next 
compartment — doubtless  at  the  moment  when  the  almost 
lifeless  body  was  flung  out  on  the  line — no  alarm  was  or 
could  be  given.  It  Avas  only  Avhen  the  train  stopped,  and 
a passenger  about  to  take  his  seat  laid  his  hand  on  a 
cushion  steeped  in  gore,  that  it  Avas  discovered  that 
a deed  of  unsurpassed  atrocity  had  been  done  as  it  Avere 
in  the  very  presence  of  deaf  and  blind  authority.  This 
is  the  English  system  of  railway  management — empha- 
tically the  English  system,  for  it  is  unknoAvn  to  any  other 
civilized  country.  And  it  so  happens,  by  one  of  those  coin- 
cidences which  sometimes  occur  in  fact,  though  they  Avould 
seem  strangely  forced  in  fiction,  that  this  North  London 
tragedy  is  not  the  only  lesson  which  the  past  week  has  given 
us  on  the  special  perils  of  Enghsh  raihvay  travelling.  A feAv 
days  ago,  on  the  South  Western  line,  a young  woman  was 
vilely  insulted  by  a ruffian,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  compart- 
ment besides  herself,  and  only  escaped  something  worse  than 
insult  by  throwing  open  the  door  and  taking  refuge  on  the 
step,  while  the  train  was  at  full  speed.  She  would  have  been 
infallibly  dashed  to  pieces  but  for  the  nerve  and  presence  of 
mind  of  a passenger  in  the  adjoining  compartment,  who 
seized  the  poor  creature  just  as  she  was  fainting,  and 
succeeded  in  holding  her  for  some  five  miles,  until  an 
alarm  Avas  given  to  the  guard  by  some  labourers  at 
work  in  a field.  The  thing  seems  barely  credible, 
and  yet,  apart  from  the  melodramatic  horror  of  the  situ- 
ation, it  is  nothing  more  than  an  extreme  instance  of 
what  may  happen  any  day  to  any  defenceless  girl  shut  up 
Avith  a licentious  brute.  The  case  of  this  young  Avoman 
frightened  by  a blackguard  into  an  act  next  door  to  suicide, 
like  that  of  the  butchered  banker’s  clerk,  is  only  an  unusually 
startling  illustration  of  that  helpless  exposure  to  brutality  and 
violence  which  Eailway  Boards,  in  defiance  of  all  Avarning, 
all  remonstrance,  and  all  experience,  persist  in  making  a 
condition  of  English  travelling. 

The  infliction  is  a perfectly  gratuitous  one.  The  Boards  them- 
selves have  not  the  effrontery  to  say  that  this  absolute  isola- 
tion from  all  human  succom'  and  protection  is  an  unavoidable 
incident  of  railway  locomotion.  Nobody  pretends  that  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  means  of  communication  between  pas- 
sengers and  guards.  Not  to  speak  of  American  railway 
arrangements,  Avhich  might  in  some  respects  not  suit  British 
tastes,  the  example  of  the  principal  Continental  lines  shows 
that  the  object  in  view  may  be  attained  by  contrivances 
adapted  to  English  fashions  of  carriage-building  and  English 
notions  of  privacy.  An  exterior  lodging  or  platform,  at- 
tached to  each  carriage,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  enable 
the  guard  to  pass  along  the  whole  length  of  a train  in 
motion  as  many  times  in  the  course  of  a journey  as  may 
be  thought  necessary.  It  is  absurdly  suggested  that  this  is 
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dangerous.  With  the  simple  accompaniment  of  a handrail, 
it  is  about  as  dangerous  as  walking  up  stairs.  Without  this 
convenient  appendage,  it  is  possibly  half  as  dangerous  to  a man 
who  is  used  to  it  as  reefing  a topsail  in  a gale  of  wind  is  to  an 
able-bodied  seaman.  Either  way,  the  danger  is  not  worth  a 
serious  word.  This,  or  some  analogous  device,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a contrivance  for  enabling  a frightened  or  insulted 
passenger  to  summon  the  guard  to  his  relief,  would  furnish,  if 
not  absolute  security,  at  all  events  a tolerably  sufficient  prac- 
tical safeguard  against  nine-tenths  of  the  dangers  and  annoy- 
ances to  W’hich  English  Directors  choose  to  subject  their 
countrymen.  As  for  the  objection  one  sometimes  hears, 
that  it  would  never  do  for  every  nervous  or  foolish  person 
to  have  within  reach  the  means  of  stopping  a train,  it 
hardly  calls  for  an  answer.  The  signal  would  be  addressed, 
not  to  the  driver,  but  to  the  guard,  and  the  guard  would 
determine  whether  the  train  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not. 
But  it  is  needless  to  discuss  whether  this  or  that  mechanical 
expedient  would  most  conveniently  accomplish  an  object 
which  is  palpably  necessary  to  the  security  of  travellers,  and 
which  nobody  has  the  hardihood  tO  pronounce  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ingenuity.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  confessedly 
practicable  to  make  the  protection  of  a responsible  official 
accessible  to  every  railway  passenger  during  a journey ; and 
it  is  for  Parliament  and  the  public  to  compel  the  Boards  to 
perform  a plain  duty  which  ought  to  need  no  compulsion. 
Kailway  Companies  must  be  made  answerable  in  damages  for 
the  consequences  of  wilfully  leaving  their  passengers  unpro- 
tected against  foul  and  murderous  violence,  just  as  they  are 
answerable  for  any  other  prepared  and  organized  “ accident.” 
No  assistance,  it  seems,  is  to  be  expected  in  this  matter  from 
the  Government  department  to  which  questions  of  this  sort  spe- 
cially belong.  To  all  proposals  and  suggestions  on  the  subject 
the  Board  of  Trade,  like  the  Companies,  opposes  a blank,  stolid, 
unreasoning  resistance.  Even  the  horrible  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs  fails  to  disturb  the  sublime  serenity  of  the  official 
intellect.  With  a bland,  impassive  equanimity  which  gives 
us  the  assurance  that  the  accredited  type  of  imbecile  Whig 
officialism  will  not  be  lost  when  the  present  Home  Secretary 
seeks  the  dignified  repose  in  which  his  country  would 
willingly  indulge  him,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  declines  to  lift 
up  a little  finger  to  make  railway  travelling  safe.  “Would 
it  be  possible,”  he  was  asked  the  other  evening, to  compel 
the  railway  companies  to  introduce  into  carriages  some  mode 
“of  communicating  with  the  guards?”  Oh  dear,  yes,  “it 
“would  no  doubt  be  possible”;  only  he  “doubts  the  ex- 
“ pediency.”  The  question  is  “ not  without  practical  diffi- 
“ culties.”  English  railways  and  English  carriages  are  not 
constructed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Continental  railways 
and  Continental  carriages ; and  he  is  “ afraid  that  it  might 
“ not  be  so  practicable  as  it  might  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,” 
&c.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain in  what  respect  the  construction  either  of  English 
railways  or  English  carriages — say  on  the  London  and  Folke- 
stone line — ^is  so  radically  different  from  the  Continental 
pattern  as  exemplified  between  Boulogne  and  Paris,  that 
what  is  possible  and  easy  there  becomes  next  to  impossible 
here.  On  the  practical  question,  however,  he  is  quite  clear. 
He  will  at  least  wait  for  another  murder  before  troubling 
Parliament  with  a Bill  on  the  subject.  And  there,  for  the 
present,  the  matter  rests.  The  railway  despotism  is  tri- 
umphant. The  Companies  do  nothing,  and  the  reforming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  helps  them.  It  is  ruled 
to  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  that  outrage  in  railway 
carriages  should  have  free  scope,  and  that  decent 
people  should  be  liable  to  be  locked  up  alone,  for  the  hour 
together,  with  ruffians,  maniacs,  and  assassins.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
public  will  stand  this.  Perhaps  not.  We  revolted,  not  quite 
without  success,  against  Sir  George  Grey’s  patronage  of  the 
garotters ; and- possibly  means  may  be  found  of  impressing 
even  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  with  the  expediency  of  abating  the 
worst  horrors  of  railway  travelling. 


DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. 

The  war  in  Denmark  has  lost  all  its  military  interest,  and 
the  only  remaining  question  of  importance  relates  to  the 
terms  on  which  peace  may  be  obtained.  The  conditions 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  offered  by  Prussia  were 
evidently  the  result  of  conjectural  irony.  The  indignation 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  German 
Powers  naturally  seeks  expression  in  exaggerated  statements 
and  assumptions.  Oppression,  reduced  to  an  imaginarily 
absurd  extreme,  took  the  form  of  a demand  for  the  surrender 


of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  for  the  payment  of  1 1,000,000?.,  in 
addition  to  the  unavoidable  sacrifice  of  the  Duchies.  If  so 
preposterous  a proposal  had  really  proceeded  from  Prussia,  the 
suspicions  of  Austria  and  of  the  other  German  Governments 
would  have  been  immediately  and  justly  aroused.  Obviously 
inadmissible  demands  could  only  be  excuses  for  prolonging 
the  war,  to  the  injury  of  the  allies  as  well  as  of  Denmark. 
The  conversion  of  military  occupation  of  the  Duchies  into 
permanent  possession  would  affect  the  rights  or  pretensions 
of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  more  nearly  than  the  interests 
of  Denmark.  The  conquest  of  the  islands  would  merely 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  invaders,  although  it  might 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  to  the 
utmost  if  resistance  had  been  prolonged.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war,  Austria  and  Prussia  eagerly  sought  an 
excuse  for  the  rapid  extension  of  their  demands  in  the  sacri- 
fices Avhich  they  had  incurred  during  their  short  and  easy 
campaign ; but  it  will  be  impossible  to  describe  the  occupation 
of  Alsen  and  of  the  remaining  districts  of  North  Jutland  as  an 
arduous  enterprise,  or  to  allege  it  as  a reason  for  abandoning 
altogether  the  position  which  was  taken  in  the  Conference.  The 
joint  Circular  which  was  issued  by  the  allied  Powers  showed 
that  they  still  profess  to  recognise  the  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world.  Their  sophisms  are  in  the  nature  of  a tribute  which 
belligerents  pay  to  neutrals,  and  so  far  they  are  prefer- 
able to  a naked  assertion  of  the  right  of  superior  force. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  Germany  has  never  professed 
to  claim  any  Danish  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein.  The  acquisition  of  Jutland  could  only  be 
justified  by  the  right  of  conquest,  which  lately  seemed  to  have 
become  obsolete.  The  Prince  of  Augustenburg  himself  would 
admit  that,  unless  he  were  King  of  Denmark,  he  could  pretend 
to  no  hereditary  title  to  any  territory  beyond  the  Northern 
frontier  of  Schleswig;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Prussia  rvill  persevere  in  the  contest  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  dominions  of  an  independent  Duke. 

It  was  perhaps  inconsistent  that  the  Danes,  after  re&sing  to 
prolong  the  armistice,  should,  as  soon  as  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  had  produced  its  natural  results,  be  unanimously 
anxious  for  peace.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  natural  than 
unwillingness  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  a misfortune 
which  lately  seemed  incredible.  The  commencement  of  the 
war  was  welcomed  at  Copenhagen  with  enthusiasm,  and 
regret  for  the  first  disaster,  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
Dannewerke,  was  lost  in  indignation.  It  was  thought  that 
success  at  sea  might  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Diippel,  and 
the  vague  hope  of  foreign  assistance  quieted  the  alarm 
which  was  unavoidably  caused  by  a comparison  of  the 
belligerent  forces.  It  was  only  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war  that  the  Danes  suddenly  became  aware  that  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  without  reserves,  was  absolutely  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  multitudes.  It  was 
seen  too  late  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  submit  to 
almost  any  'conditions  than  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  an  irre- 
sistible and  unscrupulous  enemy.  It  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  his  own  dynasty,  if  the  King, 
who  must  long  since  have  perceived  the  impossibility  of 
resistance,  had  anticipated  the  general  change  of  opinion.  As 
soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  whole  country  was  anx- 
ious for  peace,  it  was  evidently  desirable  that  the  Ministry 
should  retire.  The  incapacity  which  had  been  shown  in  the 
administration  of  the  War  department  had  justly  irritated  the 
army  and  the  people  ; but  Bishop  Monrad  and  his  colleagues 
might  perhaps  have  retained  office  if  it  had  not  been  thought 
indispensable  to  find  a negotiator  who  had  been  unconnected 
with  recent  transactions.  Count  Moltke  belongs  to  the  reac- 
tionary or  aristocratic  party,  and  in  former  times  he  was  one 
of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  claims  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein.  His  chief  pretension  to  office  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  is  a new-comer,  and  perhaps  he  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  champion  of  absolute  Government 
who  directs  the  councils  of  Prussia.  At  the  present  crisis,  a 
Danish  Minister  can  pursue  but  one  object  and  the  fittest 
candidate  for  the  office  is  the  diplomatist  who  is  most  capable 
of  obtaining  a tolerable  peace. 

The  Prussians,  and  even  the  Austrians,  have  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  correct  the  popular  delusion  that  war  has 
become,  through  the  progress  of  civilization,  comparatively 
harmless  and  amiable.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  reports  of 
cruelties  which  have,  with  blameable  credulity,  been  quoted  in 
the  English  Parliament ; but  the  German  armies  exercise  the 
right  of  the  strongest  by  living  on  the  country  which  they 
have  conquered  with  inglorious  facility.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Jutland  are  forced  to  maintain  their  invaders, 
as  the  Germans  of  half  a centuiy  ago  supported  the 
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plundering  hordes  of  Napoleon.  The  advocates  of  the  perfect 
immunity  of  commercial  vessels  in  maritime  Avar  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  example  of  armies  on  land, 
Avhich  Avere  conventionally  supposed  to  respect  private  pro- 
perty. The  Prussians  have  deprived  the  philanthropists  of  their 
favourite  argument,  for  no  great  naval  PoAver  Avill  be  henceforth 
likely  to  renounce  an  instrument  of  hostile  action  Avhich  may 
be  used  by  an  adversary  who  is  superior  on  land.  It 
may  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  German  nation,  that  the 
apparently  spiteful  destruction  of  a railroad  belonging  to  an 
English  company  Avill  admit  of  explanation.  The  Prussians 
have  shoAvn  little  generosity  to  Denmark,  either  in  diplo- 
macy or  in  war;  but  the  wanton  injury  to  the  subjects  of 
a neutral  Government  would  be  an  act  of  impardonable 
malignity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Germans  should  make 
efforts  to  alienate  their  oldest  and  most  natural  ally.  If  the 
English  nation  has  failed  to  understand  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex of  legal  questions,  its  dulness  is  not  a sufficient  cause  for 
permanent  resentment.  The  general  sympathy  for  the  Danes 
is  founded  on  their  undoubted  inferiority  in  force,  and 
on  the  sufferings  Avhich  they  have,  perhaps  rashly,  incurred. 
Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Prussia,  in  still  more 
hopeless  circumstances,  AV^as  regarded  Avith  similar  feelings  of 
compassion. 

In  their  overtures  for  peace,  the  Danes  ought  in  prudence 
to  abstain  from  iirterferiug  Avith  the  future  disposal  of  the 
territory  Avhich  they  are  forced  to  surrender.  Conquerors  in 
the  field  or  on  the  highway  divide  their  plunder  according  to 
arrangements  of  their  OAvn,  without  consulting  the  losers.  It 
can  matter  little  to  Denmark  whether  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
or  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  ascends  the  vacant  ducal 
throne.  The  dreaded  vicinity  of  Prussia  will  be  most 
effectually  averted  by  leaving  the  German  PoAvers  to  settle 
the  conflicting  demands  of  rival  claimants.  The  project  of  a 
personal  union,  which  Avas  always  uninviting,  has  become 
impracticable  under  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  Avho  is  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Crown  in  the  female  line,  might 
be  alloAved  to  reign  at  the  same  time  in  Denmark  and 
in  SchlesAvig-Holstein ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  dynasty  of  Glucksburg  is  about  to  abdicate,  nor  Avould 
the  Danes  readily  submit  to  the  nominee  and  representative 
of  their  bitterest  enemies.  The  chimerical  plan  of  including 
the  Avhole  of  Denmark  in  the  Confederacy  would  scarcely 
simplify  the  question.  Under  the  Federal  system,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  Duchies  the  influence  of 
a Danish  Parliament,  and  the  Danes  themselves  have  been 
warned  by  recent  experience  of  the  danger  which  they  incur 
by  allowing  the  Diet  to  interfere  Avith  their  internal  affairs. 
A judicious  negotiator,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  a portion  of 
Northern  SchlesAvig,  Avould  acquiesce  in  the  unlimited  surrender 
of  both  the  coveted  Duchies.  If  the  conquerors  sub- 
sequently quarrel  over  the  spoils,  Denmark  may  bear 
with  something  more  than  equanimity  the  inconveniences 
which  may  disturb  the  relations  of  the  German  States. 


THE  CANADIAN  CRISIS. 

The  indifference  or  indolence  which  leads  most  Englishmen 
to  content  themselves  with  a total  ignorance  of  Colonial 
politics  is  apt  to  become  an  element  of  danger  Avhenever  a real 
crisis  occurs  in  any  of  our  outlying  possessions.  Such  a 
crisis  has  now  arrived  in  Canada,  and  it  may  soon  become 
of  the  gravest  importance  that  Ministers  should  be  guided, 
in  dealing  Avith  it,  by  the  intelligent  opinion  of  this  country. 
For  a very  long  time,  the  political  history  of  Canada,  like  that 
of  some  others  of  our  dependencies,  has  seemed  to  prove 
a want  of  aptitude  on  the  part  of  colonists  for  Avorking  a 
constitution  on  the  English  basis.  Nothing  like  a stable 
Government  has  existed  for  years,  and  the  Colonial  Minis- 
ters have,  as  a rule,  rejoiced  for  a few  months  in  a majority 
of  tAvo  or  three,  and  then  have  yielded  their  places  to 
opponents  Avho  could  secure  no  more  substantial  support. 
The  occasions  for  resignations  and  dissolutions  have  had  no 
intelligible  connexion  Avith  the  real  objects  of  either  party, 
and  secret  intrigues  and  private  jobs  have  been  natu- 
rally supposed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  factious  dissensions 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  not  a year  since  a Ministry 
was  expelled  by  an  adverse  vote  on  a Militia  Bill,  Avhich  Avas 
immediately  afterwards  carried  in  a more  stringent  form  by 
the  party  Avho  had  rejected  it  when  proposed  by  their  oppo- 
nents ; and  almost  every  important  measure  has  been  used  in 
the  same  Avay  as  an  engine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting one  set  of  Ministers  for  another.  Party  conflicts  in 
England  generally  assume  at  least  the  semblance  of  a war  of 


principle,  but  a record  of  the  divisions  in  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  would  throAV  no  light  whatever  on  the  distinctive 
views  of  the  contending  parties.  Still,  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  no  substantial  issue  exists  betAveen 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Cartier  and  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Macdonald.. 
On  the  contrary,  the  differences  have  been  too  serious  to  come- 
to  the  surface  until  matters  were  ripe  for  the  final  struggle. 
The  contest  has  long  been  one  betAveen  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Province  rather  than  between  mere  political  parties. 
The  energetic  population  of  the  West  have  not  yet  felt  strong 
enough  openly  to  assert  the  pretensions  which  they  cherish, 
but  they  have  held  closely  together,  contenting  themselves 
Avith  preliminary  trials  of  strength  on  any  question  on  Avhich  it 
appeared  possible  to  snatch  a victory  over  the  Lower  Canadian 
party.  The  tAvo  great  sections  have  been  so  nearly  equal  in 
strength  that  this  rooted  antagonism  has  made  any  approach 
to  a strong  Government  quite  impossible,  and  matters  seemed 
to  be  rapidly  approaching  a dead  lock,  in  which  neither  party 
could  succeed  in  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  two  parties,  because,  from  their 
strength  and  their  representative  character,  they  of  necessity 
take  the  lead  in  every  struggle  ; but  in  reality  there  are  four 
distinct  political  sections.  Perhaps  the  so-called  Conservatives, 
who  follow  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cartier,  are  numerically  the 
strongest,  their  leading  principle  being  the  maintenance 
of  that  adjustment  of  power  between  the  tAvo  Provinces 
Avhich  formed  the  basis  of  the  Union  that  was  once  thought, 
and  not  Avholly  without  reason,  to  be  a master-stroke  of  policy .. 
Of  course  the  supporters  of  this  party  are  found  chiefly  among 
the  French  population  of  Lower  Canada,  who  have  everything 
to  lose  by  re-opening  constitutional  questions  and  hastening 
the  time  Avhen  the  groAving  power  of  the  Upper  Province  shall 
finally  obtain  its  destined  predominance  over  the  older  and 
less  progressive  section  of  the  country.  Opposed  to  the 
French  Conservatives  stands  the  compact  party  Avhich  repre- 
sents the  aspirations  of  the  English  settlement.  The  action 
of  this  party  has  in  reality  been  directed  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
editor  of  the  most  influential  paper  in  Upper  Canada,  much 
more  than  by  its  nominal  leader,  Mr.  Macdonald  ; and  though  it 
has  advanced  with  considerable  caution,  it  has  never  concealed 
its  aim  of  obtaining  absolute  supremacy  over  the  French  element 
of  the  country.  The  astonishment  with  Avhich  the  outbreak 
of  Orangeism  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Avas  received  in  England  was  natural  enough,  while  it- 
Avas  supposed  to  be  a mere  objectless  reproduction  of  Irish 
passions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; but  Orangeism  in 
Canada  springs  from  the  same  cause,  and  has  the  same 
significance,  as  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  its  extreme 
intensity  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  division  of  race 
and  language  coincides  Avith  religious  antagonism.  The 
English  Protestants  are  as  eager  lor  ascendency  over  the 
French  Catholics  as  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  ever 
Avere  for  Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland.  And,  sooner 
or  later,  they  could  not  fail  to  succeed  if  matters 
remained  as  they  are ; for  while  the  Upper  Province  is 
absorbing  nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  immigration,  the  population 
of  LoAver  Canada  grows  at  a much  sloAver  rate,  and 
has  already  been  outstripped  by  the  Protestant  province. 
The  tAvo  minor  parties  which  make  up  the  pieces  of  the 
political  chess-board  are  the  Rouges  of  the  French  province 
and  the  Irish  section.  The  Rouge  faction  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  its  steady  opposition  to  the  French  Conservatives,, 
and  is  bound  to  the  great  Protestant  party  by  no  other  tie 
than  a common  animosity.  The  Irish  vote  has  Seen  as  fluctu- 
ating on  the  St.  LaAvrence  as  at  home  ; but,  in  spite  of  religious 
antagonism,  it  has  of  late  leaned  more  to  Mr.  Brown  than  to 
Mr.  Cartier,  for  reasons  Avhich  may  be  as  intelligible  as  those 
which  explain  the  support  given  to  Lord  Derby  by  the 
large  majority  of  our  Irish  members.  The  successive 
failures  of  both  sides  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in 
office  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  great  conflict  could  not  be 
much  longer  delayed.  But  neither  party  Avas  strong  enough 
to  be  anxious  to  precipitate  the  real  issue,  and  a last 
attempt  has  been  made  to  avert  the  political  conflict 
between  East  and  West  by  combining  the  strength  of  the  tAvo- 
leading  parties  for  the  purpose  of  undoing  the  Avork  of  union, 
and  once  more  splitting  Canada  into  two  separate  States, 
distinct  in  race,  in  religion,  and  in  government.  For  this 
express  purpose  a Brown-Cartier  Ministry  has  been  formed, 
and  unless  some  division  on  the  difficult  details  of  the 
project  occurs  to  thwart  it,  Ave  must  expect  shortly  to  hear 
that  a large  majority  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  has  declared 
for  a separation  of  the  tAvo  Provinces  into  distinct  States, 
Avith  only  a Federal  bond  between  them. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  hoAV  this  movement  ought  to  be 
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regarded  by  the  Home  Government.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
well  be  thought  tliat  anything  tending  to  weaken  the  rmion 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  face  of  such  con- 
tingencies as  may  arise  from  the  warlike  ardour  of  their 
American  neighbours,  savoured  of  infatuation ; and,  in- 
deed, if  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  were  the  whole  scheme,  it 
would  be  almost  as  mad  a project  as  its  prototype  in  Ireland. 
But  the  views  of  the  leading  Canadians  are  much  wider  than 
this,  and,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  principle 
for  the  two  divisions  of  their  own  country,  they  contemplate 
a complete  federation  of  all  our  North  American  colonies. 
Whether  such  a project  is  feasible  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  strong  local  prejudices  may  be  made  to  yield  to  a 
■common  interest ; but  if  the  whole  of  orrr  North  American 
provinces  could  be  bound  together  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes  in  a common  federation,  the  accession  of 
strength  might  more  than  counterbalance  any  loss  of 
power  by  the  partial  severance  of  the  most  important 
of  those  colonies.  Recent  history  is  certainly  not  very 
encouraging  to  federal  experiments,  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  failure  of  this  machinery  in  Northern  America 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  had  generally  been 
anticipated.  Instead  of  the  separate  States  encroaching  on 
the  central  authority.  State  rights  have  for  the  moment  been 
absolutely  merged  in  the  domination  of  the  Federal  Executive. 
The  final  result  may  present  itself  in  a different  shape,  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  link  of  a common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  England  might  give  a stability  to  the  projected  Con- 
federation greater  than  that  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  an  aggregate 
of  strictly  independent  States.  The  direct  power  reserved  by 
the  Mother-country  is  small  enough,  but  her  influence  may 
nevertheless  be  very  considerable  in  determining  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  scheme  in  which  the  political  parties  of  Canada 
have  found  a bond  of  reconciliation.  A glance  at  the  map 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  some  sort  of  union  between  these 
communities  is  essential  for  their  protection  from  such  neigh- 
bours as  they  possess  in  the  Northern  Americans,  while 
the  past  history  of  the  several  colonies  excludes  the  hope  of 
absolute  amalgamation,  or  of  any  union  closer  than  that  of  a 
•common  Federation  under  the  British  Crown.  The  difficulties 
to  be  adjusted  before  such  an  undertaking  could  be  success- 
fully carried  through  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  serious ; many 
local  jealousies  and  local  interests  would  have  to  be  subdued 
before  a common  army  or  a common  tariff  would  be  ac- 
cepted; but  if  the  large  scheme  of  a Confederation  of  all 
our  North  American  Provinces  is  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility, the  projected  separation  of  the  two  Canadas  may  be 
made  a source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness,  not  only  to 
the  Colonies  but  to  the  Empire  at  large. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  VOTES. 

The  question  was  once  put  somewhat  rudely,  though  in 
print,  “ What  is  the  use  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? ” The  same  question  has  been  put  with  equal  plain- 
ness of  speech  during  the  present  week,  and  by  some  who  have 
heard  little  and  care  less  about  Archdeacon  Denison’s  doubts  on 
the  usefulness  as  Senators  of  the  Eight  Reverend  Bench.  On  the 
great  party  division  which  has  secured  the  Government  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  adherents  the  Bench  voted  with  a 
remarkable  approach  to  unanimity.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
voted  in  person,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  sent  his  proxy,  and  the 

Bishop  of  Chichester  paired,  each  against  the  Government 

three  in  all ; while  three  Archbishops  and  seventeen  Bishops 
formed  a neat  and  formidable  phalanx  on  the  side  of  Ministers. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at  present  has  no  vote,  and  seven 
Bishops — namely,  those  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  St.  David’s, 
Lichfield,  Llandaff,  Norwich,  and  Ossoiy — did  not  appear, 
either  in  person  or  proxy,  at  the  division.  Seven  absent,  three  , 
against,  and  twenty  for.  Ministers,  show  a majority  of  two  to  | 
one  of  spiritual  approval  of  the  Government.  The  Bench  has,  i 
in  this  proportion,  decided  that  “ he  is  the  man  of  God.”  It  I 
perhaps  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  of  these  twenty 
Right  Reverend  Fathers,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops 
■of  St.  Asaph,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln,  owe  their  present 
thrones  either  to  Lord  Palmerston  or  to  one  of  his  colleagues. 
It  is  a satisfaction  to  learn  that  gratitude  still  throb's  in 
consecrated  bosoms,  and  that,  as  the  old  and  somewhat  irre- 
verent joke  has  it,  the  Bishops  so  generally  honour  their 
maker.  The  flutter,  in  the  lobby,  of  this  unusual  press  of 
lawn  struck  religious  terror  into  the  factious  hosts  led  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  and  this  interposition  of  the  kSpiritualty 
on  the  side  of  party  must  have  been  considered  as  an  omen 
of  heavenly  wrath  against  the  Tory  cause.'  The  only  traitor 
to  his  creator  and  to  family  ties  was  found  in  the  person  of 


Dr.  Pelham,  Bisliop  of  Norwich,  who  owes  his  see  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  to  his  conne.xion  with  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
but  who  .somehow  was  not  induced  to  give  his  vote  or  his 
proxy  upon  party  grounds.  Far  be  it  from  the  laity  to  scru- 
tinize profanely  Episcopal  motives.  The  twenty  Bishops  voted 
on  that  side  which,  as  we  were  glad  to  find,  secured  a majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  when  so  very  much  has  been 
said  about  the  party  and  factious  motives  of  the  Irisli  mem- 
bers, we  may  at  least  listen  to  what  is  generally  said  about  the 
character  of  this  Episcopal  vote. 

And  first  it  is  said  that,  as  a rule,  the  Bishops  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  general  run  of  subjects  which  come 
before  the  Upper  House.  Whether  this  is  a good  or  an  evil, 
we  are  not  now  deciding.  There  is  much  to  be  said  either  way. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these  secular  subjects  are 
not  in  the  clerical  line,  and  that  the  Bishops  may  be 
better  employed  than  in  taking  their  share  in  the  general 
legislation  of  the  country.  There  is  something  of  twaddle  in 
this  sort  of  talk,  and  we  could  quite  understand  that  a highly 
educated  man  of  intelligence,  and  eloquence,  and  business 
habits  would  do  the  Upper  House  more  good  than  he  would 
do  himself  and  his  lawn  sleeves  harm  by  attending  constantly 
to  his  duties  as  a Spiritual  Lord.  But  this  is  not  the  question. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Bishops  do  not  swoop  down  to  a 
division  in  the  House  of  Lords  except  on  very  special 
occasions.  A special  occasion — the  special  occasion  which 
justifies  or  demands  this  unwonted  interference  in  mun- 
1 dane  affairs  — is  the  political  necessity  of  saving  thg 
! Government  from  a vote  of  censure,  or  rather  of  blunting  its 
I edge  by  interposing  Episcopal  satin  and  fine  linen.  What,  then, 
j occurs  to  lay  inquirers  is,  whether  the  occasion  was'  one  which 
j justified  this  innovation  on  a practice  laid  down  by  the  Bishops 
! for  their  own  guidance.  They  have  come,  in  practice,  to  the 
1 conclusion  that  they  ought  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
I on  purely  political  questions.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
they  are  right  in  passing  this  self-denying  ordinance  about 
their  votes.  As  a fact,  however,  they  constantly  and  syste- 
matically abstain  from  voting  on  mere  party  questions.  Why, 
then,  this  tremendous  and  sudden  outburst  of  political  inter- 
ference ? Why  should  the  heavenly  bodies,  each  moving  in 
his  own  calm  sphere  of  sacred  thought  and  unworldly  contem- 
plation, all  of  a sudden,  and  for  this  night  only,  stoop  from 
their  sacred  orbits,  and  mix  in  the  mad  din  and  dissonance  of 
a faction  fight  ? 

The  difficulty  about  the  great  Episcopal  vote  on 
Friday  week  is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  question  before  the  House.  The  real  issue  was  the 
continuance  in  office  of  certain  lords  and  gentlemen,  but  this 
real  issue  was  never  before  the  Lords.  It  was  to  be  arrived 
at  only  per  ambages.  This  was  what,  in  fact,  the  Bishops 
voted  for  ; but,  in  form,  they  expressed  their  opinion  on  a very 
different  question  — namely,  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
present  Government  had  conducted  the  Conference,  and  the 
results  on  the  general  mind  of  European  statesmen  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Conference,  and  the  whole  Danish  question, 
had  been  managed  by  Earl  Russell.  Now,  of  course,  it 
may  be  all  very  well  for  professed  politicians  like  Mr. 
Horsman  and  Mr.  Cobden  to  give  their  votes  one  way  and 
their  voices  another.  It  requires,  however,  the  purely 
political  mind  to  appreciate  the  moralit}'-  of  this  mode 
of  justifying  a vote.  If  the  whole  twenty  Spiritual  Lords 
really  only  said  what  they  meant,  and  only  meant  what 
they  said — if  they  actually  and  with  good  faith,  and  with  no 
mental  reservation  or  refined  equivocal  distinctions,  intended 
to  say  that  they  really  and  honestly  thought  that  Lord  Russell 
had  done  well  as  Foreign  Secretary,  which  was  what  their 
vote  went  to — then  aU  that  we  can  say  is,  the  twenty  Spiritual 
Lords  are  twenty  psychological  phenomena.  They  are 
probably  the  only  twenty  men  in  England  who  do  not  think 
that,  as  far  as  mere  words  and  literal  intention  go,  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Malmesbury  were  tenable. 
But  what  the  Bishops  meant  was  what  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Horsman  meant — that  they  did  not  care  what  the  resolution 
before  the  House  said ; they  wanted  to  keep  Lord 
Palmerston  in,  and  Lord  Derby  out.  This,  again,  is 
all  very  ivell,  and  perfectly  justifiable  to  political  minds  on 
political  grounds.  This  sort  of  thing  comes  very 
well  from  political  people,  but  hardly  so  well  from 
Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God.  It  looks  very  like 
a practice  they  tell  us  is  very  naughty  — that  of  using  a 
non-natural  interpretation  of  words.  It  does  seem  to  come 
very  near  that  ugly  thing  amphibology,  which  is  the  fine 
name  for  mental  evasion,  equivocation,  and  all  sorts  of 
Jesuitical  wickedness.  And  it  really  does  shock  people  who 
look  for  very  high  motive,  transparent  pellucidity  of  speech, 
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and  the  most  accurate  and  precise  identity  of  words  with 
meaning,  at  least  from  their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters. , 

And  there  is  something  else  which  staggers  people  about 
this  same  Episcopal  vote.  If  the  cause  was  such  a very  im- 
portant one,  if  the  duty  to  God  and  man  of  keeping  Lord 
Palmerston  in  office  was  so  highly  imperative,  if  the  conduct 
of  Government  in  managing  the  Danish  question  was  so  truly 
great  and  noble  that  it  required  the  unusual  sanction  of  so 
large  an  Episcopal  benediction,  it  would  but  have  been  charity 
in  our  ghostly  fathers  to  have  vindicated  their  votes  by  their 
sacred  voices.  Who  knows  what  effect  upon  the  Tory  Lords  a 
solemn  Episcopal  allocution  might  have  had?  If  the  two 
Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  but  given  utter- 
ance to  what  we  feel  assured  possessed  their  souls  on  that 
momentous  night  — if,  in  the  name  of  those  sacred  interests 
which  they  sat  on  those  hallowed  benches  to  defend,  they  had 
pointed  out  how  true  religion,  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
all  those  high  truths  and  responsibilities  which  must  present 
themselves  in  more  constraining  force  to  Bishops  than  to  other 
men,  were  imperilled  by  Lord  Malmesbury’s  resolutions  — 
who  knows  but  that  the  whole  House  might  have  been  instantly 
converted  ? What  more  touching  spectacle  can  be  imagined 
than  Lord  Bath  on  his  knees  recognising  the  voice  of  Heaven, 
and  exclaiming  Digitus  Dei  ? What  sight  could  be  conceived 
more  edifying  than  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  conversion 
to  better  things  and  to  sounder  views  of  truth,  as  well  as  to 
improved  practice  in  the  matter  of  hair,  of  all  the  bearded 
peers  after  a pious  exhortation  from  the  Bishop  of  Kochester  ? 
The  Bishops,  by  their  silence,  lost  a grand  opportunity  for 
what  might  have  been  a great  political  revival.  The  effects 
of  that  eloquence  which  they  suppressed  might  have  an- 
nihilated Toryism  for  ever,  if  the  Bishops  had  but  shown,  as 
their  votes  prove  that  they  felt,  that  God  Almighty  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs.  Of  course,  the  charming  address  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  did  much  to  reduce  the  hostile  majority,  but 
who  can  conjecture  what  more  important  results  might  not  have 
followed  from  a deeply  spiritual  improving  of  the  occasion  by 
the  Bishop  of  Eipon,  or  an  exposition  of  that  undoubted  truth 
of  prophecy  that  the  frogs  of  the  Apocalypse  meant  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  by  that  great  interpreter  of 
Scriptural  difficulties  Bishop  Waldegrave  of  Carlisle  ? The 
Bishops  only  did  half  their  duty  by  giving  aU  their  votes  in 
silence.  If 

A saint  in  linen’s  twice  a saint  in  lawn, 

a good  reason  from  a Temporal  Lord  is  twice  as  good,  twice  as 
cogent,  twice  as  instructive,  when  uttered  by  Episcopal  lips. 
The  next  time  the  Bishops  vote  en  masse  to  keep  their  patrons 
in  office,  we  trust  they  will  justify  their  votes  by  their 
speeches  ; and  then  perforce  all  the  world  of  politicians  will 
at  once  by  acclamation  accept  that  utterance — be  it  Whig  or 
Tory — which,  if  it  is  not  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
voice  of  those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  are  the  dis- 
pensers of  sacred  gifts,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  endowed 
with  more  than  earthly  insight  into  things  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual. 


AMERICA. 

The  confused  and  scanty  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
America  are,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  invaders. 
A portion  of  Sheridan’s  force,  which  was  previously  stated  to 
have  arrived  in  safety  on  the  James  River,  appears  to  have 
suffered  a considerable  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White 
House.  Another  division  of  the  Federal  cavalry  had  been 
interrupted  on  its  return  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Danville  railroad,  and  it  appeared  uncertain  whether  it  would 
effect  its  escape.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Hunter  since 
his  execution  of  a rapid  strategic  movement  in  the  direction 
of  the  Potomac,  with  the  Confederates  at  his  heels  ; nor  is  any 
further  progress  claimed  for  Sherman’s  invading  army. 
The  Federal  Government  has  probably  come  to  the  end  of 
its  reinforcements,  and  the  recruits  who  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  front  must  be  inadequate  substitutes  for 
the  veterans  of  two  or  three  campaigns.  Two  full 
months  have  elapsed  since  General  Meade  informed  several 
malcontent  regiments  that  they  had  still  two  months  to  serve, 
and  a not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  army  has  by  this 
time  taken  its  discharge.  The  soldiers  of  the  Potomac  have 
given  abundant  proof  of  their  courage  and  perseverance,  but 
probably  no  troops  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Confederates,  would  voluntarily  persevere  in  the  painful  and 
bloody  struggle  of  Virginia  when  they  have  a legal  right  to 
retire.  The  sufferings  of  Grant’s  troops,  though  they  have 
been  as  far  as  possible  alleviated  by  unlimited  expenditure 
and  by  organized  charitable  effort,  must  lately  have  been  ex- 


traordinarily severe.  In  the  burning  climate  of  the  South  not 
a drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  a month,  and  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  camp  had  proved  insufficient.  The  only  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  capture  of  Richmond  is  still  feasible  is  to 
be  found  in  the  obstinate  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  It  is 
impossible  to  attribute  to  General  Grant  the  selfish  and 
childish  vanity  of  destroying  his  army  in  detail  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  postponing  a practical  admission  of  defeat. 

As  long  as  a possibility  of  success  remains.  Grant  may  b& 
justified  in  holding  his  ground,  because  he  can  at  any  time 
secure  a retreat  for  the  remnant  of  his  army.  By  blocking 
the  upper  part  of  the  James  River,  he  can  protect  himself 
against  naval  disaster,  and  his  own  gunboats  could  effectually 
cover  his  embarkation.  Unless  Sherman  has  already  retraced 
his  steps  to  Chattanooga,  his  position  must  be  far  more 
anxious.  General  Johnston  may  perhaps  not  even  yet  be 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  Federals  in  the  open  field,  but. 
Forrest  and  his  coadjutors  can  only  be  prevented  from 
cutting  Sherman’s  communications  by  the  detachment  of 
forces  which  must  render  an  advance  by  the  main  army 
hazardous  or  impossible.  It  is  said  that  Sherman  has  already 
lost  30,000  men  in  the  campaign,  and  the  Government  can 
spare  him  no  reinforcements,  except  perhaps  some  three 
months’  volunteers.  Unless  the  fortune  of  the  war 
speedily  changes,  even  the  imperturbable  optimists  of 
the  New  York  papers  will  perhaps  begin  to  doubt  whether- 
the  present  summer  is  to  witness  the  triumphant  termination, 
of  the  war.  General  Grant  has  done  even  less  than 
M'Clellan  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  his  admirers,, 
unless  it  may  be  considered  as  a merit  to  have  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  endurance  and  patience  of  his  army.  With  all  their 
shortcomings,  the  Americans  may  henceforth  claim  a foremost 
place  among  warlike  nations.  The  wonderful  vigour  and 
pertinacity  of  the  Federals  has  only  been  surpassed  by 
the  more  marvellous  energy  and  courage  of  the  South. 
The  respect  which  is  always  felt  for  military  aptitude  will 
be  the  only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  men,  and  for  an  incalculable  expenditure  of 
money. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  North  will  not  be  diminished, 
by  Mr.  Chase’s  unexpected  retirement.  No  Minister  has  been 
more  extravagantly  praised  or  more  loudly  censured ; but,  on. 
the  whole,  he  has  thus  far  solved  the  problem  which  was'  pre- 
sented to  him  with  remarkable  ability.  The  President,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  nation  at  large  are  responsible  for  the  lavish 
outlay,  which  would,  in  fact,  have  been  justified  by  early  and 
complete  success.  The  North  was,  in  the  first  instance,  well- 
advised  in  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  its  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  It  was  expedient,  in  default  of  trained 
armies,  to  bring  apparently  irresistible  masses  into  the 
field ; and  recruits  could  only  be  obtained  by  high 
pay  and  by  large  bounties,  while  the  provision  of  arms 
and  stores  offered  unprecedented  openings  for  cupidity 
and  fraud.  Mr.  Chase’s  business  was  to  find  five  or 
six  hundred  millions  sterling  in  three  years,  and  by  various 
devices  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  No  rival  could  have 
done  more,  and  probably  the  work  could  not  have  been 
done  cheaper.  The  people  were  not  inclined  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  Congress  slowly  consented  to  vote,  and  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  the  Government  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  ordinary  revenue.  A country  which  possesses  a metallic 
currency  can  always  be  forced  to  lend  the  entire  amount  to 
the  Government  Avithout  interest,  by  the  mere  issue  of  paper 
money.  Having  floated  perhaps  a hundred  millions  of 
greenback-notes,  Mr.  Chase  found  another  source  of 
profit  in  the  banks,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  he  has 
been  driven  to  rely  exclusively  on  regular  loans.  The 
premium  on  gold  seems  to  shoAV  that  the  currency  has  been 
unduly  inflated,  but  it  wmuld  perhaps  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  authority  for  unlimited  borrowing  until  it  bec,ame 
evident  that  the  issue  of  paper  Avas  rapidly  becoming  im- 
practicable. At  the  beginning,  of  the  Avar,  Mr.  Chase 
attempted  to  play  on  the  conceit  and  ignorance  of  his  country- 
men by  describing  the  high  rate  of  interest  Avhich  he  offered 
as  a reward  to  the  devotion  of  patriotic  capitalists.  At 
present  a Finance  Minister  would  scarcely  attempt  to  take- 
credit  for  Avanton  extravagance  when  he  offered  fourteen  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  supplies  of  money  Avhich  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosecution  of  the  Avar.  As  a politician,  Mr.  Chase 
is  as  vulgar,  as  unscrupulous,  and  as  violent,  as  the  majority  of 
American  politicians ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have 
resigned  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  unpopularity  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  Avill  incur,  if  the  expedition  against  Richmond 
ends  in  utter  failure.  As  a financier,  the  late  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  may  boast  of  having  excelled  Pitt  in  the  art  of 
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raising  money,  though  the  English  Minister  relied  chiefly  on 
taxation,  while  Mr.  Chase  could  only  negotiate  different  kinds 
of  public  securities.  If  American  customs  were  consistent 
with  the  employment  of  able  men  in  the  places  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  room  would  be  found  for  Mr  . Chase  in  the  Senate, 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  Chairman  of  one  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance. 

The  absurd  incompetence  of  a Legislature  which  excludes 
practical  statesmen  and  men  of  business  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  fall  in  the  nominal  price  of  gold  from  280  to  230  on 
the  repeal  of  the  ridiculous  Gold-bill.  Mr.  Fessenden  will 
have  even  less  authority  than  Mr.  Chase,  nor  can  any  course 
which  he  can  adopt  materially  relieve  the  finances.  In  plays 
and  novels,  spendthrifts  are  accustomed  to  heap  reproaches  on 
stewards  or  lawyers  who  have  provided  them,  at  their  own 
request,  with  the  means  of  prodigality.  Mr.  Fessenden 
will  probably  incur  the  censure  which  is  really  due 
to  the  advocates  of  the  war  within  and  without  the 
Cabinet.  If  he  resists  the  dangerous  temptation  of 
still  further  adulterating  the  currency,  he  can  only 
bid  in  the  money  markets  of  his  own  country  and  of  Germany 
and  Holland  for  the  vast  sums  Avhich  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
furnish.  He  will  not  be  able  even  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facturers and  iron-masters  from  intercepting,  by  their  influence 
in  Congress,  a large  part  of  the  taxes  which  are  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  public  wants.  The  post  is  so  unenviable 
that  its  new  incumbent  must  be  supposed  to  accept  office  from 
a genuine  feeling  of  duty.  Perhaps  he  may  expect  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties  in  a few  months  by  the  possible  accession 
of  a new  President.  The  Democrats  have  prudently  postponed 
their  Convention  till  August,  and  by  that  time  they  may 
perhaps  have  determined  on  adopting  a policy  of  their  own, 
instead  of  mimicking  or  hypocritically  exaggerating  the 
warlike  professions  of  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Vallandigham’s 
reappearance  in  Ohio  seems  to  indicate  the  revival  of  the 
peace  party,  for  hopelessly  small  minorities  in  America  never 
oppose  themselves  to  the  current  of  popular  feeling.  The 
depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  probable  failure  of  the 
summer  campaign  Avill  furnish  forcible  arguments  against  the 
indefinite  prosecution  of  the  war. 


NATIONAL  PROTESTS. 

A FEW  days  ago,  while  the  impending  division  on  the  Danish 
question  was  occupying  universal  attention,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Daily  News  which,  like  everything 
he  writes,  was  well  worth  considering.  The  point  which  Mr. 
Mill  wished  to  enforce  was  the  expediency  and  the  duty  of 
uttering  national  protests  against  the  wrongful  acts  of  foreign 
Governments,  and  of  thus  bringing  the  public  opinion  of  England 
to  hear  upon  the  conduct  of  the  world.  It  was,  he  urged,  quite 
unnecessary  that  these  protests  should  be  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  any  intention  of  making  war  on  the  wrongdoers. 
England  might  say  that  she  had  no  wish  or  power  to  check  the 
wrong  by  force,  hut  at  any  rate  she  could  keep  the  moral  opinion 
of  the  world  in  a healthy  state,  and  proclaim  that  a wrong  was  a 
wrong.  She  could  strip  off  the  covering  of  hypocrisy,  and  hold 
up  bad  deeds  and  bad  men  in  their  naked  hideousness  to  the  world. 
Evidently,  although  the  letter,  being  published  when  it  was, 
seemed  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition,  this  bearing  was  only  a very 
remote  one.  The  Government  was  not  accused  of  uttering  a 
national  protest  without  an  intention  of  going  to  war,  but  of 
uttering  a national  protest  with  a seeming  intention  of  going  to 
war.  This  is  quite  a different  thing,  and  Mr.  Mill  took  very  good 
care  to  avoid  mixing  up  his  case  with  the  defence  of  Lord  Russell. 
Whether  it  is  wise  and  even  incumbent  on  us  to  utter  national 
protests  against  wrongdoers  when  we  plainly  say  that,  if  the 
wrongdoers  like  to  go  on  doing  wrong,  we  shall  do  nothing  to 
hinder  or  punish  them,  is  a novel  question,  and  one  which, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Mill’s  authority,  most  persons  will  find  it 
difficult  to  answer.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  is  that  there 
is  one  Sovereign  who  exactly  comes  up  to  Mr.  Mill’s  ideal — who 
is  always  uttering  protests,  always  basing  his  protest  on  the  highest 
and  noblest  moral  and  religious  grounds,  and  who  is  absolutely 
prevented  by  his  position  from  fighting ; and  this  Sovereign  is  the 
Pope.  The  ideal  of  Mr.  Mill  might  seem  to  be  realized  by  those 
ecclesiastical  windbags  of  denunciation  which  probably  please 
their  authors,  but  are  without  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  politics 
of  Europe.  But  it  never  leads  us  to  truth,  in  such  inquiries,  to  take 
illustrations  which  we  know  do  not  satisfy  the  spirit,  although  they 
may  satisfy  the  letter,  of  what  is  put  forward.  If  we  look  to  pri- 
vate society,  we  see  that  many  bad  things  are  either  prevented  or 
punished  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  give  the  tone  to  general 
opinion  j and  as  this  opinion  becomes  pui-er  and  wiser,  its  effect 
becomes  greater.  For  example,  drinking  to  excess  has  now  been 
banished  from  decent  society,  because  the  disrepute  which  a 
drunkard  would  incur  among  respectable  families  is  sufficient  to 
overawe  a man  inclined  to  diink.  Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
Verson,  like  a fierce  theological  clergyman  or  a fanatical  landlord, 


who  tries  to  set  up  new  standards  of  duty,  and  to  reprobate  what  he 
chooses  to  consider  crimes.  The  neighbourhood  nses  against  him 
or  laughs  at  him,  just  as  lay  Europe  despises  the  effusions  of 
the  Pope.  But  still  the  general  influence  of  social  opinion 
continues,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a wholesome  influence,  though 
sometimes  inclined  to  ally  itself  with  the  tyranny  of  a narrow  con- 
ventionality. If  individuals  are  thus  kept  right,  to  a certain  extent, 
by  the  growth  of  a good  and  a strong  social  opinion,  why  should 
not  nations  be  kept  right  in  the  same  way  ? We  can  see  some 
signs  that  the  enlightened  and  healthy  opinion  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Europe  has  already  done  some  good,  and  this 
good  may  be  supposed  capable  of  being  increased.  In  a general 
way,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  admit  that  Mr.  Mill  is  right,  and 
that  national  protests  are  good  things,  but  there  appear  to  u.s  to 
bo  practical  difficulties  besetting  their  utterance  to  which  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  who  is  to  utter  a national  protest,  and  when 
does  a protest  become  national  ? We  have  two  great  modes  of 
declaring  our  opinion  — the  press  and  Parliament.  Now,  to  say 
that  the  English  press  ought  to  make  national  protests  is  scarcely 
to  say  anything.  Of  course,  if  it  thinks  foreign  nations  ought  to 
be  abused,  it  will  abuse  them.  There  is  every  motive  why  it  should 
do  so,  and  none  why  it-  should  not.  It  hurts  the  feelings  of  no 
readsrs,  and  it  gratifies  the  national  vanity  of  many,  to  say  tha  t 
our  neighbours  in  Europe  are  wicked  and  deceitful  and  tyrannous 
and  generally  bad,  whereas  we  are  unselfish,  quiet,  gentle,  and 
noble.  If  a national  protest  means  the  utterance  of  the  press,  it 
means  what  we  have  got  alread}q  and  what  we  often  have  too 
much  of.  What  the  English  press  in  general  wants,  in  discussing 
foreign  affairs  and  the  behaviour  of  foreign  Governments,  is  not 
vehemence,  but  knowledge.  And  if  the  English  press  errs  from 
ignorance,  much  more  does  the  press  of  other  countries.  We  all 
know,  for  example,  how  much  we  are  misrepresented  as  well  as 
decried  by  American  journalists.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Mill  means  that  a national  protest  should  be  made  in 
Parliament  j and  if  in  Parliament  then  by  Ministers,  for  no 
one  else  can  speak  effectively  or  legitimately  on  behalf  of 
the  nation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mill  means  that  Lord  Russell 
should  have  used  the  language  he  did  to  Russia  about  Poland, 
and  to  the  German  Powers  about  Denmark,  only  that  he  should  liave 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  fight.  But  then 
it  is  not  always  that  the  utterances  of  Ministers  can  be  accepted  as 
national  protests.  For  the  Government  may  only  be  speaking  the 
opinions  of  a small  portion  of  the  nation,  or  of  a portion  of  the 
nation  large,  but  very  far  from  the  whole.  When,  for  instance. 
Lord  Derby  was  last  in  office,  he  and  his  Cabinet  ivere  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  Italians,  and  thought  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour 
had  done  very  wrong  in  quarrelling  with  a good  Conservative 
Power  like  Austria.  Supposing  Lord  Derby  had  uttered  a public 
condemnation  of  the  Italians  as  wrongdoers,  and  disturbers  of 
treaties  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this 
utterance  would  have  been  a national  protest,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
English  nation  is,  and  was,  friendly  to  Italy.  So,  again,  when 
Lord  Russell  lately  condemned  the  Eederals  for  persisting  in  what 
he  considered  an  unnecessary  and  hopeless  war,  he  uttered  an 
opinion  with  which  Ve  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel, 
but  which  we  suppose  Mr.  MiU  himself  would  consider  mistaken, 
and  which  would  probably  be  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of 
numbers  of  persons  who,  as  readers  of  penny  newspapers,  have  a 
theoretical  capacity  of  judging  questions  of  foreign  politics. 
However  just,  therefore,  his  condemnation  of  the  Federals  may 
have  been,  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  a national  protest. 

The  second  difficulty  is  a still  greater  one.  When  are  tlieso 
protests  to  be  made,  and  how  far  is  it  desirable  that  Ministers 
should  represent,  countenance,  and  express  the  hasty  dictates  ot 
popular  ignorance  ? Mr.  Mill,  for  example,  wrote  his  letter  at  the 
time  when  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  being  discussed, 
and  it  is  natural  to  ask  how  far  what  he  said  v'as  applicable  in 
this  case.  The  Ministry  and  the  great  majority  of  English 
journals  condemned  Germany  altogether.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  English  journals  were  wi-itten  by  persons  who  actually 
prided  themselves  on  not  knowing  anything  about  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  who  would  have  thought  that  they  were 
degrading  themselves  to  the  accursed  condition  of  German 
Professors  if  they  had  attempted  to  imderstand  it.  Ministers, 
probably,  knew  better  what  were  the  facts  with  which  they  had 
to  deal;  but  then,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  in  his  speech,  they  had 
two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  objects  to  combine  ; they  had  to 
respect  the  nationality  of  the  Duchies,  and  to  uphold  a treaty 
violating  that  nationality.  In  such  a case,  suppose  that  Ministers, 
wishing  to  say  something  popular,  parade  the  one  of  these  objects 
which  the  English  public  best  understands,  but  which  they 
themselves  see  must  in  the  long  run  be  abandoned,  and  that 
they  echo  the  opinions  of  critics  whose  ignorance  is  more  than 
voluntaiy,  and  is  a source  of  positive  pleasure  to  them.  What 
they  say  under  .such  circumstances  can  scarcely  be  called  a na- 
tional protest.  And  this  leads  us  to  a third  difficulty.  What 
will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  protest  on  the  persons  who  are 
the  immediate  subjects  of  the  condenmation  ? Very  often  it 
will  be  wholly  inoperative.  The  condemnations  of  the  whole 
of  Germany  which  have  been  uttered  in  England  have  had 
simply  no  effect  on  Germany  at  all,  because  they  avowedly  came 
from  persons  who  did  not  pretend  to  understand  what  thev 
were  talking  of,  or  who,  if  they  knew,  had  official  reasons  for 
seeming  not  to  know  it.  The  Germans  have  been  smarting  for  ten 
years  under  the  humiliation  of  having  had  to  abandonj^  at  the 
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dictation  of  Russia,  the  position  they  had  gained  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  5 and  now  Mr.  Gladstone  informs  them  that  Russia  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Prussia’s  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  1852, 
and  that  it  was  Lord  Palmerston  who  was  the  sole  author  of  that 
glorious  triumph  of  diplomacy.  What  can  a German  who  reads 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  do  but  laugh  at  it  ? Either  it  must 
have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  recent  history  of  Ger- 
many, or  it  must  have  been  made  to  suit  some  little  purpose  of 
English  politics  with  which  Germans  have  nothing  to  do. 

For  a national  protest  to  be  effective,  therefore,  it  must  be,  in  the 
fii’st  place,  made  by  Ministers ; secondly,  it  must  be  supported  by  the 
general  consent  of  English  opinion  j thirdly,  it  must  be  well  founded  5 
and  fourthly,  it  must  come  home,  or  at  least  be  likely  to  come  home, 
to  the  people  against  whom  it  is  directed.  We  cannot  recall  any 
recent  national  protest  fulfilling  all  these  conditions,  except  the 
national  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  satellites  of  Austria,  in  Italy.  The  opinion  of  England 
was  in  this  instance  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell ; the  assent  it  obtained  from  the  country  was  so  strong 
that  the  Conservative  leaders  who  disapproved  of  it  were  cowed 
into  silence;  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  history  of  Italy  since 
the  Peace  of  1815;  and  it  had  some  effect  upon  the  policy  of 
Austria,  while  it  helped  to  determine  that  of  France  and  of 
Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protest  of  England  against  the 
conduct  of  Russia  to  Poland  failed  in  its  effect,  because  it 
was  only  partially  well  founded,  and  because  the  Russians 
thought  that  the  existence  of  their  Empire  was  at  stake.  Lord 
Palmerston’s  protest  against  the  conduct  of  General  Butler 
at  New  Orleans  had  the  effect  of  making  him  for  the  moment  a 
popular  hero  in  America.  It  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  a 
national  protest,  except  that  it  set  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Americans  against  their  sense  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  was 
made  by  a Prime  Minister ; it  had  the  unanimous  assent  of 
Englishmen,  for  even  the  War-Christians  are  ashamed  of  Butler; 
it  was  incontestably  well-founded  ; but  it  riled  the  Yankees,  and 
tliey  made  an  idol  of  this  vulgar  bully.  Probably  it  can  very 
seldom  happen  that  a national  protest  should  do  all  that  it  is 
meant  to  do.  But  then  it  may  be  said  that,  if  a national  protest 
does  no  other  good,  it  has  a fine  moral  effect  on  the  nation  that 
makes  it,  giving  a consistency  and  a direction  to  its  opinions, 
and  furnishing  it  with  a beneficial  standard.  To  a certain 
extent  this  is  true.  It  may  have  done  Englishmen  good  to 
have  denounced  Butler,  and  a national  protest  of  this  sort  made 
by  us  may  induce  the  representatives  of  England  to  behave 
better  than  Butler  did,  if  they  are  ever  tried  as  he  was  tried.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  thing  that  a nation  should  have  a keen  feeling  of 
hatred  of  injustice,  and  this  feeling  may  be  kept  alive  if  it  is 
encouraged  to  express  itself  even  when  the  facts  alleged  are 
misrepresented.  It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  Englishmen  should 
boil  with  indignation  when  they  hear  that  a little  Power  like 
Denmai-k  is  being  oppressed  by  two  big  Powers,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  indignation  would  seem  misplaced  if  aU  the 
truth  were  known.  At  the  same  time,  a nation  might  easily 
become  censorious,  vain,  and  malicious  if  it  were  too  frequently  to 
indulge  in  the  moral  delight  of  denouncing  its  neighbours  without 
assuring  itself  that  it  was  right ; and  it  seems  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  if  a nation  seriously  proposes  to  exalt  its  tone  by 
greedily  swallowing  and  repeating  calumnies. 


SUBALTERN  ECONOMICS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a profession.  It  may 
be  resorted  to  as  a means  of  maintenance,  or  it  may  be 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  a certain  social  status  and  defined 
position  which  it  brings.  A very  large  number  of  cases  will,  of 
course,  be  found  to  lie  between  these  views  and  to  partake  of  both 
of  them ; but,  putting  it  roughly,  professions  are  adopted  either 
for  use  or  for  ornament.  This,  of  course,  relates  to  their  secular 
aspect  merely — that  in  which  immediate  self-interest  supplies  the 
motives  of  action.  It  is  possible  for  a man  to  embrace,  not  only  the 
sacred,  but  any  other  profession,  from  “ higher  ” motives ; espe- 
cially from  a conviction  that  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
do  most  good,  and  serve  God  the  best.  But  such  motives,  as 
operating  independently  of  economic  considerations,  we  at  present 
omit  from  om  view. 

Now,  taking  the  army  as  a profession,  it  is  entered  from  either 
of  the  two  motives  above  mentioned,  or  from  both  combined.  But 
here  we  should  perhaps  distinguish  between  the  motives  of  the 
older  responsible  person  whose  judgment  sways  that  of  the  younger, 
and  those  of  that  younger  himself  who  enters  it.  The  same  step 
may  be  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  guardian,  with  a view 
to  the  former  object,  and  from  that  of  the  youth  whose  name  he 
puts  down  on  the  list  for  examination,  with  a view  to  the  latter. 
At  eighteen  we  are  often  too  full  of  life  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  means  of  living ; but  carrying  a colour,  mounting  a uniform, 
taking  a full  swing  of  divers  social  or  animal  pleasures, 
enjoying  a certain  ball-room  prestige,  and  having  much  leisure  for 
billiards,  are  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  light-minded  youth.  Thus 
he  graciously  consents  to  the  proposal  of  “ the  governor  ” or 
“relieving  qllicer,”  or  by  whatever  other  fond  and  reverential 
title  he  prefers  to  designate  liis  parent,  and  becomes  an  ensign. 
And,  again,  we  ought  to  take  into  view  the  fact  that  ..hlacutial 
connexions,  and  powerlul  interest  at  head-qu.u  tcis,  often  change 
the  whole  prospect  as  regards  professional  considerations.  The  pro- 
fession of  an  officer  “ and  a gentleman  ” — an  important  qualifica- 


tion cariying  weighty  financial  consequences — may  not  be  remu- 
nerative at  first ; but  in  the  course  of  years,  when  wild  oats  have 
been  sown  in  such  soi-t  as  to  avoid  injurious  scrapes,  it  may  turn 
out  so,  and  the  officer  “ and  gentleman  ” may  become  a self-sup- 
porting concern,  and  prove  a judicious  investment. 

What  is  secured  by  influential  connexions  to  some  comes  by 
the  wheel  of  fortune  to  a few  more,  especially,  of  course,  amid 
the  brisk  rotation  which  a war  imparts  to  it.  And  here  the 
soldier’s  may  become  a profession  of  great  prizes  for  a few — the  few 
who  possess  merit,  and  whose  merit  finds  opportunities  of  display- 
ing itself  and  being  recognised,  and  who  are  left  from  among  the 
victims  of  disease,  or  shipwreck,  or  wounds.  And  this  remote  and 
doubtful  contingency  is  what  dazzles  the  eyes  of  many  persons 
who  have  no  peculiar  penetration  as  regards  the  chances  of  life. 
Perilous  and  dubious  as  the  prospect  is,  these  conditions  make  it 
only  more  conspicuous,  and  enhance  its  fascinations.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  one  prize  amid  many  blanks ; the  more  numerous 
they  are  who  miss  the  prize,  the  more  of  admiration  is  lavished  on 
the  lucky  dog  who  draws  it.  But  to  the  many  who  enjoy  no 
leverage  of  powerful  friends,  and  whom  no  such  luck  befalls,  the 
army,  as  a professional  subsistence,  is  a mere  illusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  subsist  upon  pay.  The 
ensign  cannot  pay  his  way.  The  captain  cannot  marry,  unless  it  be  a 
lady  whose  attractions  are  of  a substantial  and  permanent  character, 
that,  of  a “ good  round  figure  ” — at  her  banker’s.  The  causes  of 
this  are  obvious,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  are  removable 
is  very  doubtful.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the  fact  that 
expenses  must  outrun  resources  derivable  from  the  paymaster  is 
not  so  generally  accepted  by  parents  of  limited  income  with  a large 
progeny  of  “fine”  sons.  The  pay,  which  begins  at  between  gol. 
and  I ool.  a year,  cannot  aftbrd  a dinner  at  2s.  per  diem,  and  an 
annual  outlay  of  hardly  less,  by  the  closest  screwing,  than  20I.  a 
year  for  regimentals  only.  But  the  necessary  regulation  expenses, 
including  mess  and  band  subscriptions,  are  far  from  constituting 
the  largest  items  in  the  schedule  of  a subaltern’s  liabilities.  It  is 
of  no  use  looking  at  the  letter  of  regulations  unless  we  take  into 
view  the  traditions  of  the  service,  and  the  spirit  which  has 
actuated  successive  generations  of  officers  “ and  gentlemen.”  The 
last  expressive  suffix  does  a good  deal  to  illustrate  the  question  on 
its  social  side.  It  suggests  that  there  is  always  a tacit  and,  in 
many  of  its  relations,  an  express  connexion  between  the  officering 
of  the  army  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  advance  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  however 
numerous  the  cadets  from  such  houses  who  hold  Her  Majesty’s 
commissions,  it  seems  certain  that  on  matters  of  etiquette,  of  ton^ 
and  of  taste  in  those  adjuncts  of  life  which  arise  spontaneously 
from  a certain  social  condition,  they  either  receive  and  do  not  give 
the  tone,  or,  so  far  as  they  influence  it,  they  do  so  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expensiveness.  The  nouveau  riche  who  springs  into  society 
from  the  till,  the  counting-house,  or  the  factory,  knows  what  is 
expected  of  him ; and,  if  cold  looks  are  shown,  and  a grudging 
admission  is  conceded  to  him,  when  he  flings  his  money  in 
people’s  faces,  he  yet  knows  that  those  adverse  conditions  will 
be  relaxed  for  his  son,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly. 
To  such  a one  a son  and  successor  is  at  once  a means  of  showing 
wealth  and  something  more— a means  of  the  family’s  emerging 
from  a lower  into  a higher  position  and  connexions.  A son  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  in  a cavalry  regiment,  answers  the  same  end 
as  a close  carriage,  a stall  at  the  Opera,  a stud  of  horses,  or  a cellar 
replete  with  nectareous  vintages.  He  is  a living  proof  that  money 
exists  and  is  being  spent  freely.  But  he  also  is  a pledge  taken 
from  fortune  for  the  further  social  advances  of  the  family.  In  him 
the  family  tree  is  no  longer  the  biggest  cabbage  yet  raised  from  the 
dirty  mould ; it  becomes  a goodly  standard,  bearing  golden  fruit, 
ex  auro  ramos  ex  auro  ponia.  Let  us  suppose  that  such  a prodigal 
father — for  it  is  not  of  prodigal  sons  that  om*  economic  homily 
discourses — has  yet  a gi’ain  of  sense  which  balances  his  pile  of 
nuggets  or  “plums,”  and  wishes  to  give  the  young  fellow  a pro- 
fession which  will  offer  some  inducements  against  his  proving  a mere 
vapid  voluptuary.  He  will  in  that  case  select  probably  an 
inlantry  regiment,  but  will  not  certainly  abridge  the  youth’s 
allowance  or  dishonour  his  bills  out  of  consideration  for  the  less 
lavish  scale  of  expenditure  expected  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 
The  young  fellow  will  fling  his  money  fast  and  furiously,  and  will 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  expensiveness  for  his  fellows;  and, 
unless  the  lieutenant-colonel  be  a Lycurgus  and  the  major  a 
Rhadamanthus,  it  must  be  a strange  regiment  which  two  or  three 
such  men  will  not  make  too  rapid  for  any  but  themselves  to  keep 
pace  with  without  ruin. 

The  great  advance  of  the  middle  class  in  material  wealth  is  a 
principal  cause,  therefore,  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  army ; and 
it  is  more  powerful  because  it  chimes  in  with  a good  deal  of 
established  tradition  which  pervades  all  ranks  in  that  gallant  body, 
from  the  private 

Who  lives  on  his  pay. 

And  spends  half  a crown  out  of  sixpence  a day, 
as  the  old  song  has  it,  up  to  a rank  sufficiently  high  to 
consist  of  men  who  have  become  seasoned  and  sobered  against 
the  charms  of  boyish  extravagance.  For  indeed  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  is  amongst  the  j imior  members  of  the  service  only  that  the 
charge  of  expeusiveness  or  extravagance  lies.  The  wild  recklessness 
i)f  auim.al  spirits,  or  the  passion  for  a possible  ingredient  of  adven- 
tm'e,  which  makes  a proportion  of  youths  seek  the  army  from 
choice,  tends  to  make  them  hold  economy  to  be  the  better  part  of 
finance  only  iu  the  same  sense  that  “ discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour.”  The  free  joyous  roystering  that  never  asks  what  is  to 
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pay,  and  that  gambles,  drinlcs,  and  dies  with  the  same  prodigality 
and  exuberance  of  bravado,  will  always  form  to  a large  and_  noisy 
contingent  their  ideal  of  military  life.  But  few  are  so  lacking  in 
mental  or  moral  ballast  as  not  to  see  before  middle  age  the  vacuity 
of  their  favourite  type;  while,  as  regards  the  necessary^  club 
expenses,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the  corps,  these  do  not  rise  in 
so  Jaro-e  a proportion  as  pay  rises,  and  leave  a balance,  perhaps 
Emall,”biit  not  plainly  against  the  captain  as  against  the  ensign. 
Still,  when  the  coltish  passion  for  a fling  has  subsided,  the  standard 
expected  of  an  officer  “ and  a gentleman  ” will  always  make  garrison 
or  barrack  life  a comparatively  expensive  thing.  A certain 
spending  power  seems  implied  by  the  latter  title.  It  assumes  a 
certain  relish  for  completeness  and  finish  of  personal  equipment,  a 
certain  margin  of  allowance  for  any  taste  that  is  decidedly  “ gentle- 
manly.” It  comes  with  an  emphasis  which  tells  ominously  against 
scrutinizing  bills,  retrenching  items  of  outgoing,  and  keeping  in 
check  the  sallies  of  prodigality.  Applied  to  these  subjects,  it  seems 
to  warn  a man  significantly  off  from  parsimony  or  nearness ; it 
suggests  the  shrug  of  a cold  shoulder  at  the  rigid  financier,  _ and 
the  “ dead  cut  ” — worse  than  the  sentence  of  all  courts-martial — 
as  reserved  for  the  “ screw.”  It  fcrows  all  the  weight  of  opinion 
against  this  extreme,  while  it  has  a mild  shake  of  the  gentlemanly 
head  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  extravagance,  embaiTassment,  and 
financial  collapse. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  from  considerations  leading  to  expensive- 
ness the  fact  of  the  purchase  system,  which  seems  to  assume  that 
a certain  weight  of  purse  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  aspirants  to  a 
commission.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  aspirant  must  pay  his 
footing,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  putting  so  much  capital 
into  a business,  but  his  successive  steps  must  also  be  bought ; and 
when  the  money  has  been  lodged  at  the  agent’s  and  its  annual 
interest  deducted  from  his  pay,  the  fact  that  the  residue  will  cover 
about  one-third  of  his  inevitable  expenses  is  accepted  as  the 
necessary  incident  of  so  honourable  a service.  The  greater  stress 
belongs  to  this  consideration,  because  the  question  of  adhering  to 
or  abandoning  the  purchase  system  has  very  lately  come  under  the 
formal  review  of  a Commission,  who  have  reported  in  favour  of 
adhering  to  it.  This  seems  to  settle  the  question  of  a certain 
scale  of  expensiveness.  That  system  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
supported  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  chances  of  more  rapid 
promotion  to  men  who  must  otherwise  tide  along  the  torpid 
current  of  advancement  by  seniority.  By  the  converse  of  the 
adage  that  “time  is  money,”  it  looked  to  moneyas  more  sum- 
..  marily  working  the  effects  of  time ; but  it  took  into  view  the  fact 
that  there  are  enough  young  men  with  money  or  expectations 
likely  to  come  forward,  to  keep  the  system  popular ; and  that  this 
on  the  whole  tends  more  to  equalize  the  chances  of  promotion 
than  the  rule  of  seniority  for  the  many,  violently  'disturbed  by 
“ influence  ” for  the  few.  At  the  same  time,  the  decision  seemed 
tacitly  to  recognise  that  to  let  in  young  fellows  who  could  not 
pay  would  probably  import  a new  and  undesirable  element  into  the 
average  character  of  an  officer  “ and  a gentleman.”  That  gallant 
person  pays  the  interest  on  from  8ool.  to  i,zool.  for  the 
privilege  of  being  shot  at,  and,  in  order  to  keep  that  agreeable  pro- 
spect open,  agrees  to  live  at  an  expense  which  trebles  his  profes- 
sional receipts.  . We  say  the  interest,  because,  as  he  buys,  so  he 
may  under  ordinary  circumstances  sell,  and  receive  his  principal 
back  again. 

The  worst  of  the  whole  question  of  what  a young  officer  need 
spend  seems  to  the  civilian  eye  to  be  its  great  indefiniteness.  We 
seem  to  be  only  able  to  say  that  he  cannot  spend  less  than  a certain 
amount.  How  much  more  he  may  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  will  dependupon  a number  of  considerations — his  own  vigorous 
individuality  and  resoluteness,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  cherishes 
an  inbred  horror  of  an  imreceipted  bill,  being  the  foremost  of 
these.  And  here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  pay  homage  to  the 
sterling  principle  and  lofty  conscientiousness  which,  placed  by 
circumstances  in  a position  of  expensiveness,  or,  having  perhaps 
chosen  at  a sacrifice  the  profession  of  arms  from  an  ennobling  love 
of  its  heroic  side,  accepts  the  mortification  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  of  extravagance ; and,  although  to  live  on  pay 
is  arithmetically  impossible,  yet  spares  the  home  purse  wherever 
possible  without  actual  dishonour.  He  has  chosen  his  adopted 
calling  for  a practical  use,  where  others  have  chosen  it  for  orna- 
mental reasons.  He,  perhaps,  has  only  silver  to  show  where  they 
have  gold,  but  morally  he  shines  and  weighs  like  a nugget  among 
“ Brummagem  ” buttons.  How  many  young  fellows  would  not 
rather  march  up  to  a breach  once  a day  than  decline  a subscription 
— optional  in  the  sense  in  which  such  things  are  optional — to  a 
fiincy  ball  or  a steeple-chase ! To  resist,  where  age  and  authority 
lead  the  other  way,  and  where  all  around  conspire  to  tempt  com- 
pliance, is  a hard  task  for  youth  ingenuous  and  liberal.  If  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  overtures  to  extravagance  in  ordinary  society 
be  moral  courage,  this,  in  a young  man  at  or  near  the  tail  end  of 
a regimental  list,  is  moral  heroism,  It  is  literally  the  choice  of 
Hercules,  transferred  to  the  modern  life  of  epaulettes  and  buck- 
skin gloves.  Yet  we  know  as  a fact  that  it  is  no  mere  ideal.  Of 
course,  next  to  this  vital  element  of  a youngster’s  holding  his  own 
in  every  such  question,  the  vigilance  and  sympathy  of  the  senior 
in  command,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  important.  With  about 
three  or  four  senior  men  it  virtually  rests  in  almost  every  case 
what  the  tone  of  the  regiment  shall  be.  They  may  make  it  so  un- 
pleasant for  the  j unior  who  does  not  wish  to  spend,  that  he  would  often 
rather  be  broiled  alive  than  endure  it;,  and  the  unfortunate 
but  well-principled  youth,  who  will  not  squander  his  sisters’ 
portions,  may  have  the  choice  of  premature  retirement  or  the 


chance  of  exchanging.  '^Should  this  meet  the  eye  ” of  any  such 
senior  at  Aldershot  or  elsewhere — 

Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  of  arms — 
he  will  do  well  to  ponder  his  opportunities  of  influence  in  dis- 
couraging indebtedness  among  his  juniors.  Of  course  there  are 
some  headstrong  and  heedless  ones  whom  nothing  can  save  but 
there  are  many  more  who  are  ductile  to  the  unspoken  authority  of 
years,  professional  eminence  and  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
where  all  the  qualities  which  make  a man  influential  with  others 
can  have  such  scope  as  at  the  head  of  a regiment,  unless  it  be  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  a ship.  But  this  reminds  us  that  the  que.stions 
which  we  have  stirred  have  a grave  importance  afloat  as  well  as 
ashore,  and  that  it  were  best  to  defer  the  pursuit  of  them  off  terra 
Jirma  to  a further  article.  We  will  only  observe,  in  concluding 
this  portion  of  our  subject,  that  to  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  launching  yoitng  men  in  an  unremunerative  profession 
of  indefinite  expensiveness  by  raising  their  pay  would  be  utterly 
chimerical.  Even  on  the  improbable  assumption  of  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of,  say,  the  thousand  ensigns  in  the  service  (taking 
a round  number,  and  having  the  line  only  in  our  eye)  by  25?. 
a head  per  annum,  the  only  result  would  be  that  those  young 
gentlemen  would  collectively  spend  probably  50,000?.  a year 
more  on  the  strength  of  it,  not  that  they  would  be  col- 
lectively indebted  25,000?.  a year  less.  Then  what  should  we 
have  to  do  for  the  lieutenants  ? And  if  lieutenants  and  ensigns 
came  out  of  the  Paymaster-General’s  office  sucking  their  fingers, 
would  not  the  captains  soon  have  a word  to  say  for  themselves  ? 
Would  not  they  murmur  at  the  “ Benjamin’s  mess  ” thus  served 
out  to  their  younger  brethren  ? And  where  it  all  would  end,  if  it 
once  began,  Mr.  Gladstone  only  knows.  But,  leaving  such  un- 
practical questions,  we  cannot  too  strongly  caution  fond  mothers 
having  paragons  of  sons  against  the  notion  that  for  an  ensign  to 
live  on  his  pay  is  possible. 


HEREDITARY  SUCCESSION. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  tends  to  make  history  mis- 
understood than  to  look,  often  unconsciously,  on  the  laws 
and  usages  of  one  time  and  place  as  if  they  were  neces-sarily  of 
force  in  another.  This  is  a different  matter  from  the  fault  of 
judging  one  time  and  place  by  the  moral  or  conventional  standard 
of  another.  The  temptation  to  this  last  fault  is  so  very  strong  that 
perhaps  nobody  overcomes  it  altogether.  Probably  those  who 
best  succeed  in  realizing  how  men  looked  at  things  in  other  times 
succeed  after  all  very  imperfectly.  And  again,  though  doubtless  it 
is  always  done  very  imperfectly,  it  is  sometimes,  in  another  sense, 
done  too  completely.  The  moral  standard  of  different  times  and 
places  varies  so  widely  that  one  who  attempts  to  throw  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  other  days  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  forget 
that  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and  wrong  exists  in  all 
times  and  places.  The  existence  of  a vicious  public  opinion 
may  undoubtedly  lessen,  but  it  cannot  wholly  take  away,  the 
guilt  of  distinct  moral  offences.  To  steer  clear  of  both  these 
errors — never  to  substitute  the  standard  of  the  present  for  the 
standard  of  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remember  that 
both  those  standards  themselves  must  be  judged  by  an  eternal 
standard — is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  fault  that  we  are 
speaking  of  is  capable  of  much  easier  correction.  The  fact  that 
other  times  and  places  judged  of  various  moral  and  social  points 
quite  differently  from  ourselves  is  sometimes  not  a little  hard 
to  realize ; but  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  hard  to  realize  that 
different  times  and  places  live  under  different  positiveTaws.  Every 
one  ought  to  see  that,  though  morality  is  eternal,  yet  positive 
legislation  is  in  itself  local  and  temporary.  The  force  of  a 
positive  law  is  limited  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
lawgiver’s  jurisdiction,  and  the  law  itself  is  at  any  time 
liable  to  be  repealed  by  another  lawgiver  of  equal 
authority.  Yet  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  enactments 
which  are  in  themselves  mere  positive  laws  become  so  familiar, 
and  are  looked  on  with  such  reverence,  tliat  people  take  them  for 
granted,  as  if  they  were  something  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
They  have  a difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  law  of  other 
nations  may  rightly  be  different ; they  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
understand  that  the  law  of  their  own  nation  once  was  quite 
different.  If  the  fact  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  they  still  have  a 
lurking  feeling  that  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise — that  an  age 
or  nation  is  in  some  way  blameable  if  its  legislation  does  not  adapt 
itself  to  their  favourite  pattern.  It  is  often  a lurking  feeling,  one 
which  they  would  hardly  put  into  so  many  words,  but  it  is  still 
one  which  seriously  affects  their  estimate  of’events  and  characters. 
How  utterly  any  such  notions  must  upset  all  right  j udgment  of 
history  we  need  hardly  point  out  at  any  length. 

The  great  points  on  which  people  seem  to  have  a difficulty  in 
understanding  that  all  legislation  may  alter  according  to  the  diver- 
.sities  of  countries,  times,  and  men’s  manners,  are  questions  con- 
nected with  hereditary  succession,  especially  with  the  he^editar^ 
succession  to  kingdoms  and  principalities.  Few  people  woifld  now 
profess  the  seventeenth-century  doctrine  of  divine  right  in  all  its 
fulness,  but  ideas  derived  from  that  doctiine  constantly  affect 
men’s  judgments  both  of  past  history  and  of  present  events.  Our 
law  of  succession  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  private  property  is  now 
thoroughly  settled,  and  it  is  a gxeat  gain  that  it  is  settled.  But 
the  real  gain  is  much  more  in  having  it  settled  somehow 
than  in  the  particidar  way  in  which  it  is  settled.  Many 
of  the  points  which  once  were  in  dispute  are  in.  themselves  quite 
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indifferent ; tlie  only  tiling  was  to  have  some  fixed  rule  whieh 
might  exclude  disputes.  That  the  son  of  a deceased  elder  brother 
should  succeed  the  grandfather,  rather  than  the  second  brother,  is 
a convenient  arrangement,  but  that  the  second  brother  should 
succeed  would  have  been  equally  convenient.  The  only  important 
thing  was  to  have  it  firmly  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that 
no  question  could  arise  in  each  particular  case.  The  doctrine  of 
representation,  on  which  the  claim  of  the  grandson  rests,  is  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  law  of  nature ; it  is  rather  a device  drawn 
out  by  the  subtlety  of  lawyers,  while  the  doctrine  of  nearness  of 
kin,  on  which  the  claim  of  the  son  rests,  is  really  more  attractive 
to  unassisted  reason  than  the  other.  The  doctrine  of  representa- 
tion is  one  which  in  most  countries  took  a long  time  to  establish ; 
in  Germany  the  question  is  commonly  said  to  have  puzzled  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  to  have  been  piously  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  God  in  single  combat.  Yet  most  people  read 
history  with  the  notion  in  their  minds  that  the  succession  of  the 
grandson  is  not  merely  a convenient  arrangement  established  by 
positive  law,  but  something  which  in  itself  ought  to  be.  So  with 
otlier  points — the  eligibility  of  minors,  the  exclusion  of  bastards, 
and  the  like ; all  have  been  very  gradually  established,  and  times 
when  they  were  not  fully  established  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  our  present  law.  On  one  important  point  nations 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  but  different  States  have  settled  it 
in  different  ways;  we  mean  the  question  as  to  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  females.  No  doubt  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides ; and  the  mere  fact  that  different  nations 
have  come  to  different  conclusions  about  it  plainly  shows  that 
it  is  a fairly  open  question  about  which  there  is  no  natural 
law  either  way.  Now  in  this  case,  because  the  diversity 
is  so  familiar,  people  are  reconciled  to  it ; nobody  sees  a usurper 
either  in  a Queen  of  England  or  Spain  who  excludes  her  uncle, 
or  in  a King  of  France  who  excludes  his  niece.  But,  because 
most  nations  are  now  agreed  on  the  other  points,  people  do  not  see 
that  those  points,  such  as  the  succession  of  minors  or  of  grandsons, 
are  just  as  much  open  questions  for  each  nation  to  decide  as  it 
pleases  as  the  certainly  equally  important  question  of  the  succes- 
sion of  females.  Shall  one  child  succeed,  or  all  the  children  ? To 
many  people  the  succession  of  one  child,  and  that  the  eldest  son, 
seems  something  grounded  on  eternal  right.  But  a very  little 
thought  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a matter 
which  each  nation  must  settle  for  itself.  In  the  case  of  private 
property,  it  is  manifest  that  the  law  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe 
is  utterly  different.  Which  works  better  than  the  other  is  a fair 
matter  of  controversy,  but  no  reasonable  person  would  say  that 
either  system  is  intrinsically  unrighteous.  As  to  Kingdoms  and 
other  sovereignties,  all  nations  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  succession 
of  a single  child ; but  the  division  of  a Kingdom  was  everywhere 
common  in  early  times,  and  in  Germany,  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Duchies  were  often  divided  between  several  sons,  or  ruled 
by  several  sons  in  common.  And  if  we  select  one  son,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  should  be  the  eldest  son.  As  something 
may  be  said  for  Gavelkind,  so  somethiog  may  be  said  for  Borough 
English.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that  Reuben,  and  Judah,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  fortunes,  while  little 
Benjamin  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  old  people,  and  there- 
fore has  the  fairest  claim  to  what  they  leave  behind  them.  In 
short,  the  whole  thing  is  a mere  matter  of  expediency,  to  be 
settled  by  each  age  and  nation  as  is  most  likely  to  work  well  in 
that  age  and  nation. 

As  for  Kingdoms,  in  a modern  constitutional  State,  where  the 
sovereign  does  not  personally  govern,  the  great  object  is  to 
have  a perfectly  undisputed  law  of  succession.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  constitutional  monarchy  is  that  the  change  of  rulers, 
whether  the  accession  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  displacement  of 
his  advisers,  takes  place  with  less  disturbance,  less  temptation  to 
violence,  than  under  any  other  system.  But  in  earlier  times,  when 
the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  was  everything,  the  main 
object  was  to  get  a good  King.  The  difference  between  a good 
King  and  a bad  one  was  so  all-important  that  it  might  be  quite 
worth  while  to  secure  a good  King  even  at  the  expense  of  a little 
fighting  on  his  behalf.  A strict  law  of  succession,  pointing  out 
one  who  must  succeed  at  all  hazards,  would,  in  such  a state  of 
society,  have  been  positively  mischievous.  The  principle  of  elective 
monarchy  is  thus  at  once  reached.  But  this  principle  is  greatly 
modified  by  another.  The  King  must  be  chosen,  and  not  taken  at 
random ; but  a sentiment  equally  strong  demands  that  he  shall  be 
the  descendant  of  roj’al,  perhaps  of  divine,  ancestors.  The  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  the  family  is  perhaps  strongest  where  the 
notion  of  hereditary  succession  is  weakest.  So  that  they  all  come 
of  the  right  stock,  this  sentiment  is  as  much  satisfied  by  a younger 
branch  as  by  an  elder ; it  even  prefers  a bastard  son  to  a female 
heir  who  will  carry  the  crown  into  another  family.  Hence,  in  an 
early  state  of  things,  the  nation  or  its  chiefs  choose  the  King,  but 
only  among  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  If  the  King  leaves  a 
qualified  son,  that  son  is  preferred  to  any  one  else ; if  the  next  in  suc- 
cession (as  we  should  now  say)  is  a female,  a minor,  or  otherwise  mani- 
festly unfit  to  rule,  an  uncle  or  cousin  who  promises  better  is  put 
over  his  head.  By  the  same  rule  it  is  manifest  that,  if  no  qualified 
person  can  be  found  in  the  royal  family,  the  election  becomes  per- 
fectly free.  No  one  who  really  understands  those  times  looks  upon 
either  Harold  or  Hugh  of  Paris  as  a usurper. 

That  this  was  the  law,  as  of  all  other  European  States,  so  of 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  that  these  old  Teutonic  notions  gave  way  only  very 
gradually  to  the  refinements  of  modern  legislation,  is  known  to  every 


really  careful  student  of  history.  But  common  readers  do  not 
realize  it,  because  the  common  histories  do  not  bring  it  out.  The 
peaceable  accession  of  Richard  the  Second  shows  that  by  that 
time  representation  was  thoroughly  understood ; but  John  was  no 
usurper  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown  by  the  recommendation 
of  his  brother  and  the  election  of  the  Barons.  Stephen  was  no 
usurper,  though  he  incurred  whatever  guilt  attached  to  breaking 
the  oath  which  he  and  the  rest  had  taken  to  Matilda.  A female 
ruler  was  an  innovation  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy ; and  one 
almost  wonders  that  the  great  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  nearest, 
though  illegitimate,  male,  was  not  pitched  upon,  like  William  the 
Bastard  two  generations  earlier.  In  earlier  times  both  Eadred  and  the 
Great  Alfred  himself  succeeded  to  the  prejudice  of  their  nephews. 
So  did  the  pious  Edward  the  Confessor.  People  always  talk  of 
Edgar  .^theling  as  the  true  heir  of  his  great-uncle;  according  to 
our  present  law  King  Edward  was  the  true  heir  of  his  grand- 
nephew. None  of  our  minor  historians  seem  to  see  this,  except 
Mr.  G.  A.  Poole,  who  goes  on  to  call  Edward  the  Confessor  a 
usui’per,  and  to  blame  him  for  keeping  out  the  elder  branch. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  like  good,  thorough-going  consistency 
after  all. 

As  we  advance,  the  notion  of  election  dies  out,  and  the  notion  of 
hereditary  right  strengthens.  Henry  the  Fourth,  essentially  an 
elective  King,  tried  to  strengthen  his  right  by  an  utterly  groundless 
hereditary  claim.  In  the  House  of  York  we  see  the  extremest 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right  strangely  pressed  into  the  service  of 
popular  leaders  against  an  essentially  conservative  Government. 
Yet  there  was  something  like  a popular  election  both  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  and  of  Richard  the  Third.  But  the  doctrine  never  at- 
tained full  perfection  till  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Under  Elizabeth 
the  kingly  ofiice  itself  was  divine,  but  the  succession  to  it  was  a 
matter  of  human  regulation.  It  was  treason  to  deny  that  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  could  settle  the  Crown  exactly  as  they 
pleased.  The  reason  is  clear ; Elizabeth  had  a Parliamentary  title 
which  no  man  could  gainsay,  but  her  hereditary  right  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  of  her  subjects  and  of  m.any  foreign  nations, 
exceedingly  doubtful.  The  triumph  of  hereditary  right  was  in  the 
succession  of  James,  the  undoubted  lineal  heir  of  Cerdic  of  Wessex 
and  of  William  of  Normandy,  but  who  came  in  no  less  distinctly 
in  the  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  present  royal  family 
reigns  by  a purely  Parliamentary  title,  by  an  election  made  once 
for  all,  but  never  has  the  line  of  succession  been  so  clearly  laid 
down  and  understood  as  since  its  accession.  The  feeling  of  here- 
ditary right  has  therefore,  on  the  whole,  grown  since  their  acces- 
sion ; there  has  been  no  kind  of  dispute  for  more  than  a hundred 
years,  so  that  people  are  now  more  disposed  than  ever  to  take 
hereditary  succession  for  granted.  And  not  only  hereditary  suc- 
cession, but  one  particular  law  of  hereditary  succession,  worked 
so  well  in  the  accession  of  our  present  Queen — for  who  can  tell 
what  might  not  have  happened  if  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
succeeded  William  the  Fourth  ? — that  we  get  less  and  less  capable  of 
understanding  that  any  other  system  ever  existed.  But  early  Euro- 
pean history  can  never  be  understood  unless  people  realize  that  the 
law  which  regulates  the  succession  to  the  Crown  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature  as  any  other  positive  enactment — a law  whose  present 
utility  nobody  doubts,  but  a law  which  has  no  foundation  either 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  or  in  the  early  institutions  of  the 
country. 


FULL-FLAVOURED  JOURNALISM. 

WE  have  lately  received  a copy  of  a newspaper  published  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  The  Editor — and  he  takes  no 
trouble  to  conceal  his  name — is  Mr.  J.  G.  S.  Grant,  and  he  has 
done  us  the  honour  to  appropriate  our  name.  No.  IX.  of  this 
“Review  of  Politics,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Ai-t  ” is, 
we  should  say,  scarcely  dear  at  sixpence  (the  price  charged), 
seeing  that  our  contemporary  professes  to  be  a manual  of  phi- 
losophy— a subject  beyond  our  humble  attainments,  or  at  least 
beyond  our  professions.  “Philosophy,”  we  conjecture,  stands,  in  New 
Zealand  speech,  for  strong  language ; and  a journal  of  full-flavoured 
philosophy  such  as  that  taught  by  the  Dunedin  sage,  though  it 
consists  of  only  eight  small  pages,  has  a right  to  charge  as  much  as 
we  do  for  our  forty  pages  of  tepid  disquisition.  Journalism,  like 
the  ancient  wine  of  Madeira,  seems  to  acquire  body  and  flavour 
by  a voyage  to  the  antipodes,  and  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  and  the 
Eatanmill  Independent  are  more  than  reproduced  by  the  editorial 
amenities  of  Otago  and  Dimedin.  A contemporary  and  rival 
editor  of  an  Otago  paper  has,  it  seems,  thought  proper  to  speak 
of  the  Dunedin  Review  as  “a  bosh  of  impudence,  intolerance, 
absm'dity,  and  folly,”  and  “an  incoherent  rigmarole;”  and  its 
editor  is  described  as  “ a miserable  scribbler  who  sends  forth 
to  the  world  a tissue  of  lies  conceived  in  his  own  cankered 
imagination.”  The  Review  is  naturally,  as  they  say  in 

America,  peskily  riled  by  this  civil  language,  and  certainly 
retiu'ns  its  adversary’s  fire  with  vigour.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  title  of  our  contemporary’s  assailant, 
for  Mr.  Grant’s  anger  is  so  great  that  he  falls  into  metaphors 
at  once.  His  rival  is  “the  Stafford  Street  Twinkler”  and  “a 
penny  candle,”  and,  with  a flue  contempt  of  rhetorical  analogies,  its 
editor  is  “the  vapid  editorial  stork  of  the  penny  candle,  who 
sports  a white  neck-tie  and  a six-foot  chimney  tile.”  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  literature  has  been  transported  to  the  Southern  world. 
In  regions  where  nature  is  prolific  of  monsters  like  those  of  the 
Australasian  Fauna  and  Flora,  where  little  otters  grow  ducks’- 
bills  and  cherries  turn  their  stones  outwards,  we  can  almost 
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understand  a stork  editing  a penny  candle,  which  is  also  a penny 
whistle;  and  the  Dutch  pictures  of  St.  Anthony’s  Temptation 
have  almost  prepared  us  for  the  phenomenon  of  a stork  sporting  a 
white  neck-tie  and  a six-foot  chimney  tile.  But  Mr.  Grant  is 
really  too  rich  and  redundant  in  his  figures  of  speech.  No  sooner 
does  the  mind’s  eye  fashion  out  the  vapid  stork  in  its  preposterous 
head-gear,  than  this  master  of  vituperation  conjures  up  another 
image,  and  the  writer  in  “the  Stafford  Street  Twinkler”  becomes  “a 
self-inflated  frog  ” and  a “ useless  snob,  whose  arduous  work  consists 
in  coming  to  his  office  at  \z  noon,  after  pouring  a quart  of 
macassar  oil  on  his  empty  pate,”  and  “ droning  away  a useless  life 
in  tap-rooms  and  bagnios.”  This  combination  is  distracting,  but 
artistic.  A vapid  stork,  which  is  also  a self-inflated  frog  and  a 
useless  snob,  and  whose  empty  pate  is  deluged  by  a quart  of 
macassar  oil  and  crowned  by  a six-foot  chimney  tile,  must 
be  worth  a visit  to  an  Otago  tap-room  to  see.  The 

Dunedin  journalist,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  has 
higher  consolations  than  this  world  can  give.  Not  only  has 
Mr.  J.  G,  S.  Grant  the  mens  conscia  recti,  but  he  defies  the  whole 
world  to  find  a stain  on  his  spotless  scutcheon,  a flaw  in  the  lucid 
transparency  of  his  moral  character,  or  a drawback  on  his  intel- 
lectual and  philosophical  attainments.  It  is  only  the  highest 
geniuses  which  can  afford  to  enlarge  upon  their  own  personal  at- 
tainments, and  to  challenge  the  world  to  say  that  black  is  the 
white  of  their  eye ; and,  in  a fine  spirit  of  indignant  self-exculpa- 
tion almost  equal  to  that  of  Prometheus  appealing  to  all  creation, 
the  Dunedin  Hevieiu  blows  its  own  not  uncertain  trumpet. 
“The  literature  of  the  Dunedin  Itevmo  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  highest  University  in  Europe.”  “ Let  the  editorial 
stork  of  the  penny  candle  point  out  any  lie  that  we  ever  uttered ; 
if  it  cannot,  it  must  stand  convicted  as  a base  liar.”  “ Our  charac- 
ter is  beyond  the  contemptible  assertions  of  Otago  editors ; we 
challenge  all  Dunedin  to  point  out  in  our  character  one  single 
flaw,  frailty,  or  infirmity.  Come  forth,  ye  despicable  frogs,  out  of 
your  stagnant  pools,  and  croak  out  your  accusations  against  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  answer  them.”  And  though  the  tu  quoque  style  of 
argument  is  very  properly  not  forgotten,  and  though  Mr.  Grant 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  tersely,  in  reply  to  some  special  accusation, 
“ that  is  a lie,”  “ a gratuitous  lie,”  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
threaten  his  opponent  “ with  a writ  of  libel  against  this  Liar  for 
his  despicable  caluminations  ” — as  he  writes  it — he  soon  soars  to 
purer  and  more  extra-mimdane  consolations.  “ Fortified  with  a 
pure  conscience  ...  we  have  challenged  this  base  liar  to 
prove  any  or  all  of  his  despicable  charges.”  Rising  with  the 
occasion,  the  injured  Editor  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and 
long-suffering.  Combining  charity,  pity,  and  forgiveness  with  a 
slight  touch  of  malediction,  Mr.  Grant  finds,  with  Uncle  Toby, 
that  there  is  room  in  the  world  as  it  now  is  both  for  himself  and  the 
blue-bottle.  He  only  forecasts  a new  moral  world  when  the  penny 
candle  shall  be  extinguished,  the  whistle  be  silenced,  and  the  vapid 
stork  and  self-inflated  frog  shall  be  annihilated.  “We  might 
raise  an  action  for  foul  libel  against  him,  and  ruin  him.  But  no 
man  shall  ever  have  to  say  we  have  inj  ured  a hair  of  his  head  in 
a court  of  law.  We  can  securely  repose  in  the  consciousness  of  ‘ a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  both  as  regards  man  and  God.’  We 
shall  go  on  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and  can  afford  to  pass  over 
the  despicable  yelping  of  illiterate  curs  and  unprincipled  liars, 
toadies,  and  jMusi-editors.  We  have  one  consolation  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  that  is  — ‘The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.’  The  perfect 
day  is  drawing  nigh  when  merit  shall  be  rewarded,  and  when  fools 
and  knaves  and  illiterate  hirelings  and  immoral  characters  shall  be 
banished  beyond  the  pale  of  a more  perfect  social  organization. 
There  is  no  place  under  God’s  earnest  sky  for  such  characters.” 

We  have  sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause  of  all  this  divine 
wi’ath.  It  may  be  something  connected  with  the  Dimedin  pump  ; 
or,  as  the  Otago  stork  charges  the  Itevmo  with  “besmearing 
the  fame  of  our  wives  and  daughters  with  his  filthy  inuendoes,” 
there  may  be  a Briseis  in  the  case.  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
‘editors  are  terribly  in  earnest.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  small 
and  rough  communities  among  the  Otago  gold-fields,  this  sort 
of  thing  is  a matter  of  course,  and  that,  when  Dunedin  has 
crept  up  to  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  standard  of  prosperity, 
decency  of  language  will  come,  in  the  regular  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  its  newspapers.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  quite  account  for  all  that  is  before  us,  and  which  is 
worth  a moment’s  idle  commentary.  Amongst  very  vulgar  and 
wholly  uneducated  people,  coarse  language  and  disgusting  words 
are  a matter  of  course.  The  vocabulary  of  a costermonger  or 
a cabman  is  veiy  scanty,  and  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  he 
scarcely  realizes  the  extreme  filthiness  and  coarseness  of  many  of 
his  habitual  expressions.  In  the  lowest  strata  of  low  life  many  of 
the  worst  phrases  have  been  conventionalized,  and  convey  scarcely 
any  meaning  to  those  who  use  them  or  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
applied.  They  are,  like  the  flourishes  of  old-fashioned  penmanship, 
mere  expletives,  without  any  direct  sense.  It  is  a hasty  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  suppose  thatthe  habitual  use  of  coarse  and  ofiensive  speech 
by  very  uneducated  persons  necessarily  implies  a corresponding  moral 
degradation.  The  variations  which  a genuine  Whitechapeller 
plays  upon  the  derivations  of  “ blood  ” is  a case  in  point.  'These 
derivations  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  objects  of  praise  and 
blame,  love  and  hatred ; and  are  often  used  absolutely  in  no  sense 
at  all.  They  are  the  stupid  resources  of  an  inadequate  copia 
verbo7-tan.  But  all  this  does  not  apply  to  such  talk  as  we  have 
quoted.  Nor  is  it,  after  all,  chosen  on  Mr.  Chucks’s  principle.  It 
is  not  that  the  gold-diggers  of  New  Zealand  could  not  understand 


any  other  language,  or  appreciate  any  other  style,  than  that  in- 
dulged in  by  tlie  Dunedin  and  Otago  editors,  because  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  understand  it  now.  The  peculiar  point 
of  it  escapes  their  appreciation.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  at  the 
trouble  of  looking  again  at  the  manner  of  speech  of  Mr.  J.  G.  S. 
Grant,  they  will  observe  that,  though  it  may  not  quite  come  up 
to  “ the  test  of  the  highest  University  in  Europe,”  yet  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  written  by  a man  of  some  sort  of  education,  ana  ad- 
dressed to  readers  of  some  sort  of  education  .also.  O’Connell 
silenced  a fishfag  exuberant  in  Billingfgate  by  calling  her  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  condemning  her  to  a quadratic  equation  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a New  Zealand  navvy  would 
see  any  force  in  saluting  an  editor  as  a vapid  editorial  stork 
and  a Stafford  Street  twinkler.  The  question,  not  altogether  un- 
interesting, is  what  manner  of  man  the  editor  of  this  Dunedin 
Meview,  and  what  manner  of  men  his  readers,  must  be.  Mr. 
J.  G.  S.  Grant  asserts  that  [his  circulation,  albeit  of  i,ooo 
copies  in  Dunedin  weekly,  exceeds  th.at  of  any  contemporary,  and 
that  “ it  is  filed  up  as  a precious  Koran  from  its  commencement.” 
No  doubt, 'Otago  journalism  suits  Otago  readers;  the  supply 
is  not  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand.  And  this  leads  us  to 
some  appreciation  of  what  colonial  life  really  is.  Colonization  is 
not  pursued  by  mere  hedgers  and  ditchers,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
men  of  some  sort  of  education — that  lamentable  education  which 
writes  and  reads  such  joumtilism  as  we  have  given  specimens 
of.  It  is  not  its  mere  coarse  vituperation  and  its  vulgar 
slang  that  is  its  sole  characteristic,  but  its  affectation  of  high- 
mindedness, its  claims  to  the  assurances  of  religious  conviction,  its 
fictitious  morality,  its  attempt  to  persuade  itself  and  others  that 
public  interests  can  be  furthered  and  social  duties  promoted  by 
this  personal  invective  and  senseless  rodomontade.  All  this,  it 
may  be  said,  is  only  after  the  American  model — the  true  type  of 
colonial  civilization.  This  may  be  so ; but  it  involves  a melan- 
choly consideration.  Must  it  be  a matter  of  course  that  all 
our  colonies  are  to  be  Americanized  ? The  United  States  present 
the  example  of  a community  which  has  certainly  suffered  a 
social  and  political  degradation.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
counti-y  of  Washington  and  Franklin  to  lead  to  the  anticipa- 
tion that  it  would  ever  become  the  country  of  Lincoln  and 
Butler.  What  are  we  to  forecast  of  the  future  of  a country  which 
starts  with  a higher  form  of  civilization  than  the  North  American 
States  did,  and  yet  which,  partly  by  reason  of  its  higher  type, 
permits  the  existence  of  Otago  and  Dunedin  journalism  as  it  isf 
Modern  colonies  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  even  equalling  the 
social  and  moral  type  of  the  mother  country.  Neither  Spain  nor 
Portugal  stands  at  the  present  moment  high  in  the  European 
hierarchy,  but  Mexican  and  Brazilian  life  is  much  lower.  The -ori- 
ginal vices  of  the  Anglo-American  colonists  have  only  grown  more 
inveterate  by  time.  Climate  may  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
since  Canada  undoubtedly  stands  higher  in  all  that  makes  society 
worth  living  in  than  do  the  United  States.  The  Australasian 
settlements  have  greater  elements  of  material  prosperity;  but 
there  are  awkwai-d  signs,  among  which  its  journalism  is  not  the 
least  pregnant,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  throw  off  that  bias 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  American  character,  and  o. 
American  institutions  too. 


THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  BREWSTER. 

ON  Wednesday  last  was  buried,  at  the  Brompton  Cemetery, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brewster,  late  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
Rifle  Volunteers,  who,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  Volunteer  service,  has  been 
cut  off'  in  the  flower  of  life  after  a few  months’  illness.  His  body 
was  escorted  to  its  last  resting-place  by  the  regiment  which  he  so 
efficiently  commanded,  and  all  the  simple  and  touching  rites  of  a 
soldier’s  funeral  were  performed  with  affectionate  respect  over  one 
who  was  in  heart  a soldier.  If  we  might  venture  to  guess  wh.at 
would  have  been  Colonel  Brewster’s  wish,  we  should  say  that,  as 
Providence  forbade  his  finding  a grave  on  the  Crimean  battle-fields, 
he  would  have  chosen  the  very  place  and  manner  of  interment 
which  his  friends  adopted.  Both  in  the  Chm-ch  of  Warwick 
Square,  Pimlico,  and  at  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  the  ceremonial 
was  faultless  in  arrangement  and  execution.  The  Burial  Service 
of  the  Church  only  needs  to  be  read  audibly  and  reverently  to 
speak  to  every  heart,  and  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  is  in  another 
way  equally  impressive.  After  the  last  prayer  had  been  read, 
a party  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Volimteers  tired  three  volleys  over 
the  grave,  and,  having  quitted  the  cemetery,  the  coiq)s  niarched 
homewards  with  its  baud  playing  a lively  tune  which  was  a special 
favourite  of  the  deceased  Colonel.  This  is  the  usual  practice  of 
military  fimerals,  and  it  is  dictated  by  that  reason — 
which  still  hath  cried, 

From  the  first  corpse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

This  must  be  so. 

But,  although  other  duties  claim  attention  and  other  thoughts 
occupy  the  mind,  it  will  be  long  before  the  Inns  of  Coiu-t  Rifles 
replace,  and  still  longer  before  they  forget,  their  lamented  Colonel. 
He  was  the  model  of  an  officer  adapted  to  command  a regiment  of 
intelligent  and  educated  Volimteers,  and  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Brewster  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Volunteer  service,  and  not 
merely  by  his  own  corps.  He  showed  what  could  be  done  in  a 
short  time  towards  making  Volunteers  efficient,  and  the  value  of 
his  assistance  was  understood  by  Colonel  McMurdo,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Volmiteers,  who  was  among  the  friends  who  followed 
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him  to  the  grave.  Colonel  Brewster  gave  the  impression  of  a man 
equal  to  any  emergency  of  actual  service,  and  for  the  training  and 
leadership  of  the  Inns  of  Court  corps  he  possessed  special  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  education,  as  well  as  the  pre-eminent  qualification 
of  thoroughly  understanding  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Being 
the  son  of  Mr.  Brewster,  Q-C.,  formerly  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  he  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  esteem  of  a corps  of 
lawyers.  Further,  he  had  graduated  at  Oxford  before  entering 
the  army,  and  thus  he^was  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
of  members  of  the  Universities,  of  whom  he  had  many  under 
his  command.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  number  of  men  who 
went  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  a preparation  for  the  army  was 
even  smaller  than  it  is  now.  The  advantage  of  such  a preparation 
is  indisputable,  but  unfortunately  commissions  are  usually  obtained 
before  the  age  at  which  degrees  are  taken.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  Colonel  Brewster’s  youth  fell  on  a time  when  applicants 
were  kept  waiting  almost  beyond  endurance  for  commissions,  and 
he  turned  this  period,  which  is  too  often  one  of  mental  vacancy  or 
weariness,  to  excellent  account  by  reading  for  a degree  at  Oxford. 
And,  besides  reading  for  a degree,  he  acquired  in  various  ways 
a reputation  at  Oxford  which  ensured  his  popularity  with  the 
Inns  of  Court  Volunteers,  and  inspired  in  that  corps  a well- 
founded  belief  of  his  great  capacity  as  an  officer.  He  was 
noted  as  an  undergraduate  at  St.  John’s  College  for  being  good 
across  country  with  hounds,  and  good  upon  a coach-box  with 
four-in-hand,  but  it  was  as  an  oarsman  that  he  gained  his 
most  enduring  fame.  In  1842  there  was  a boat-race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  over  the  old  course  from  "Westminster  to 
Putney,  which  Oxford  won,  and  No.  4 in  the  winning  boat  was 
Brewster  of  St.  John’s.  Next  year,  at  Henley,  there  were  entered, 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the  Oxford  University  boat  and  the 
Cambridge  Subscription  Rooms’  boat.  On  the  day  of  the  race 
the  stroke  of  the  Oxford  boat  was  taken  ill,  and  as  the  Cam- 
bridge men  objected,  as  in  strictness  they  were  entitled  to  do,  to 
a substitute,  the  Oxonians  started  with  seven  oars,  and  won  the 
race.  Brewster,  at  his  old  place,  No.  4,  bore  his  full  share  in 
achieving  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  aquatic  victories.  In 
1846  he  took  his  degree,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  ist 
battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  was  made  adjutant  of  the 
battalion  in  1 848,  and  in  the  same  year  went  out  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  served  in  the  Kaffir  war  of  1852-3,  and 
received  a medal.  The  exposure  to  climate  and  hardships 
which  he  underwent  in  these  campaigns  brought  on  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  doubtless  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  When  the  batta- 
lion of  the  Rifle  Brigade  to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered 
to  the  Crimea,  he  marched  with  it  as  far  as  Portsmouth, 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  display  his 
military  ability  and  experience  upon  a European  field  of  warfare. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  adjutants  of  a regi- 
ment ever  known,  and  his  friends  would  have  confidently  expected 
to  see  him  attain  high  distinction  if  Providence  had  allowed  him 
to  enjoy  health  and  opportunity.  But  the  decision  of  a medical 
board  forbade  his  embarkation  for  the  Crimea,  and,  although  he 
continued  to  hope  for  improvement,  he  hoped  in  vain.  The  adju- 
tancy of  the  battalion  was  kept  open  for  him  as  long  as  there 
appeared  any  possibility  of  his  satisfying  medical  requisitions,  but 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  his  life’s  most  cherished 
hope.  A few  years  afterwards  he  determined  to  retire  from  a 
position  which  must  be  beyond  expression  irksome  to  one  who 
feels  intellectual  capacity  for  service  which  his  bodily  health 
restrains  him  from  undertaking.  He  is  remembered  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade  as  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  of  his  time.  There  was 
nothing  that  his  men  would  not  do  for  him  or  with  him,  and  in 
bush-fighting  against  the  Kaffirs  he  was  very  active  in  finding 
work  for  them.  To  all  qualities  which  are  deemed  peculiarly 
soldier-like  he  added  piety  of  heart  and  purity  and  sobriety  of 
life.  He  left  the  army  in  1858  having  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  he  married  a few  weeks  afterwards. 

The  beginning  of  the  Volunteer  movement  found  Mr.  Brewster 
unemployed,  having  had  ample  experience  of  a kind  of  war  well 
calculated  to  teach  one  who  had  the  gift  of  learning  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  parts  of  the  English  military  system  which  are 
essential,  and  those  which  owe  their  existence  to  custom  or 
caprice.  Here  was  exactly  "the  man  to  instruct  Volunteers  in 
what  they  ought  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  besides  he  possessed 
special  qualifications  for  managing  the  corps  of  which,  by  a 
fortune  happy  alike  for  commanded  and  commander,  he  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  having  no  Colonel  over  him.  Under  his 
direction,  the  Inns  of  Court  Rifles  took  part  in  all  the  principal 
reviews  and  field-days  of  the  Volunteer  force  which  have  been 
held  since  its  formation.  Having  good  material  to  work  upon,  he 
soon  produced  a valuable  result.  His  aim  was  rapidity  of  move- 
ment rather  than  that  precision  which  is  only  likely  to  be  at- 
tained by  devoting  to  drill  a much  larger  portion  of  time  than 
Volunteers  generally  can  spare  for  it.  Knowing  from  experience 
what  war  is,  and  having  a mind  capable  of  appreciating  modern 
changes  in  its  conditions,  he  gave  always  a practical  business-like 
character  to  the  training  of  his  corps.  Emphatically,  there  was 
no  nonsense  about  Colonel  Brewster,  and  having  learned  to  obey 
while  learning  to  command,  he  possessed  what  must  have  been  in 
the  eyes  of  the  military  authorities  no  inconsiderable  merit — namely, 
he  did  what  he  was  told  to  do  and  gave  no  trouble.  If  he  had 
his  men  out  for  a field-day,  he  did  not  after  one  movement  allow 
them  to  waste  time  in  dressing  their  line,  but  immediately  called 
upon  them  for  another.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  competent 


observers  have  expressed  astonishment  at  the  number  of  evolutions 
which  he  put  his  corps  through  in  a given  time,  and  it  was 
truly  said  that  he  could  turn  that  corps  inside  out,  and  do  what 
else  he  liked  with  it.  "Whether  it  was  a single  battalion, 
or  a brigade  that  he  commanded,  Colonel  Brewster 
handled  his  force  with  a firm,  unhesitating,  and  unerring  grasp. 
His  management  of  any  command  which  left  him  a pretty  wide 
discretion  was  always  such  as  to  show  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  business ; and  in  particular  his  conduct  of  the  force  which 
represented  the  enemy  at  the  Brighton  reviews  was  admirable.  He 
fully  gained  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  even  a body  of  men  who  were  suddenly 
placed  under  his  orderswould  have  discovered  from  his  first  look  and 
word  that  Colonel  Brewster  knew  what  he  was  about.  And  this, 
after  aU,  is  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a leader  can  possess. 
For  we  must  always  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Volunteers  may 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  have 
imdertaken  to  hold  themselves  prepared.  That  is  a contingency 
which  may  be  regarded  with  various  feelings,  according  to  the 
position  in  life,  habits,  and  tastes  of  those  who  turn  their  minds 
towards  it.  Theoretically,  we  all  desire  that — 

Every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  aU  his  neighbours. 

But  still  it  may  be  suspected  that  among  men  of  pacific  life 
and  conversation  lateat  scintillula  forsan ; and  even  in  the 
depths  of  minds  well-stored  with  legal  rules  and  precedents, 
and  penetrated  with  a sense  of  social  and  family  obligations, 
there  may  yet  lurk  unconfessed  a hankering  after  an  untried  sen- 
sation, and  a feeling  that  a taste — just  one  little  taste — of  the 
eertaminis  gaudium  would  be  very  pleasant.  In  the  Inns  of  Court 
corps  in  past  years  some  men  may  have  thought  of  such  a day 
with  joy,  and  all  certainly  without  fear;  and  always  the  belief 
must  have  been  universal,  that  if  they  had  Colonel  Brewster  to 
command,  and  they  were  ready  to  obey,  their  blood  would  not  be 
spent  in  vain. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  a public  loss. 
But  there  were  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Corps  to  whom. the  same  event  was  the  death 
of  a dear  friend.  They  will  have  thought  many  times  during  the 
past  week  of  all  that  their  late  Colonel  did  for  them,  and  of  how 
he  did  it.  Considerate  of  everybody  but  himself,  always  at  his 
post,  instructing,  advising,  and  encouraging,  knowing  exactly 
under  all  circumstances  what  to  do,  prompt  to  repair  the  errors  of 
subordinates  and  almost  incapable  himself  of  error,  with  a noble 
look  and  bearing,  a light  heart  and  a cheerful  voice,  he  banished 
the  sense  of  fatigue  from  others  and  seemed  unable  to  feel 
fatigue  himself.  Such  was  the  commander  whom  the  Inns  of 
Court  Rifles  attended  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the 
Brompton  Cemetery.  The  sight  of  the  oak  coffin  recalled  the 
memory  of  that  stature  which  rose  above  every  crowd,  and  of  that 
length  of  limb  which  gave  to  one  of  the  oars  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity boat  a far-reaching  and  victorious  sweep.  The  sword 
which  rested  upon  the  coffin,  with  the  simple  unplumed  cap 
which  was  part  of  its  late  wearer’s  own  conception  of  a dress 
suitable  for  a rifleman  who  meant  business,  recalled  the  last 
public  occasion  on  which  he  wore  that  sword  and  cap.  It  was 
the  Volunteer  Review  at  "Wimbledon,  which  will  be  a year 
ago  next  Saturday.  He  said  that  a cold  caught  upon  that  day 
was  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  Deeply  will  his  corps  feel  the 
want  of  him  at  the  next  of  these  annual  reviews,  and  often  and 
sadly  will  they  think  that  he  is  gone,  and  the  place  which  knew 
him  shall  know  him  no  more. 

To  say  that  Colonel  Brewster  died  in  the  prime  of  life  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  fell  a victim  to  one  of  the  varieties  of 
that  terrible  malady,  consumption.  It  maybe,  although  we  would 
not  willingly  think  so,  that  his  constitution  suffered  something  by 
the  gallant  aquatic  feats  of  his  early  years  at  Oxford.  But  he 
endured  in  Southern  Africa  enough  of  hardship  and  exposure  to 
lay  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
attained  its  fatal  ripeness.  He  has  died  a soldier’s  death  as  much 
as  if  he  had  fallen  by  steel  or  shot,  and  because  he  was  worthy, 
therefore  was  he  so  soon  taken ; for,  as  one  of  the  warrior-poets  of 
Greece  has  said — 
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THE  ULTEAMONTANE  VOTE. 

The  Celtic  intellect  has  not  usually  been  thought  deficient 
either  in  acuteness  or  subtlety,  and  the  Roman  Church  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a good  school  for  the  study  of  casuistical 
science.  It  is  some  credit,  therefore,  to  a Protestant  and  Saxon. 
House  of  Commons  that  it  can  draw  distinctions  too  refined  and 
minute  to  be  appreciated,  or  even  perceived,  by  the  conscience  of 
an  Kish  member.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  that  the  difference 
between  a special  censure  of  the  Government  policy  on  a parti- 
cular question,  and  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Administration,  is  obvious  enough.  The: 
former  is  substantially  a judicial  process.  It  is  based  on  a definite 
charge,  it  claims  to  be  established  by  appropriate  proofs,  and  the 
vote  on  it  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a v^erdict,  to  be  decided,  if 
not  by  the  evidence  actually  brought  forward,  at  least  by  the 
voter’s  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusation  which  has  been 
made.  The  latter  implies  simply  that  those  who  concur  in  it 
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have  a common  feeling  of  dissatisfliction  •with  the  Govern- 
ment against  -which  it  is  directed.  The  Ministry  have 
to  Iceep  the  lists  against  all  cliallengers,  and  they  may 
he  overtlirown  ■with  equal  justice  on  fifty  dillbrent  grounds. 
They  may  have  done  wliat  they  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have  done ; they  may 
ho  actively  wicked  or  passivgly  incapable ; their  motives  may 
he  corrupt  or  their  honesty  blundering.  Their  estranged 
supporters  may  not  even  desire  to  see  the  Opposition  in  office; 
they  may  only  wish  to  see  the  Cabinet  in  opposition.  But,  simple 
as  the  distinction  may  appear,  tliere  are  Irishmen  to  whom  it  is 
unknown.  It  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  terms  of  the 
motion  on  which  they  have  to  vote  can  have  any  possible  relation 
to  the  vote  they  propose  to  give,  or  that  their  choice  between 
affirmation  and  denial  ouglit  to  he  influenced  in  the  smallest  dqgi-ee 
by  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  particular  proposition  submitted 
to  them.  They  see  an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Government  for  real  or  fancied  injuries,  and,  with  that  great  object 
full  in  view,  the  nature  of  the  assertions  to  which  they  pledge 
themselves  is  a matter  of  profound  imimportance. 

When  an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  member  deserts  the  party  with 
which  he  usually  acts,  it  is  a very  natural  supposition  that  he  does 
so  on  religious  grounds.  At  the  same  time  we  are  rather  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  ubiquity  of  an  Irishman’s  theological  convictions, 
and  to  forget  that,  after  all,  he  is  human  like  ourselves,  and  may 
therefore  be  sometimes  swayed  by  merely  temporal  considera- 
tions. In  the  present  instance,  the  positive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  former  view  is  a little  scanty.  The  embassy  of 
the  two  Monsignori  may  have  been  only  a coincidence,  and 
though  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  dignitary  did  make  his  appearance 
in  the  lobby  on  more  than  one  night  during  the  debate,  yet  his 
influence,  if  it  was  exerted  at  all,  was  ceidainly  not  cast  into  the 
Opposition  scale.  Nor  were  the  four  recognised  chiefs  of  the 
Ultramontane  section  acting  with  any  approach  to  concert.  Sir 
George  Bowyer,  indeed,  probably  intended  his  vote  as  a pro- 
papal  demonstration,  but  Mr.  Maguire  absented  himself  from  the 
division  altogether,  and  Mr.  Monsell  voted  with  Ministers ; while 
Mr.  Hennessy,  being  an  avowed  T'ory,  was  only  following  his  na- 
tural leader  when  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  Of  the  other 
sixteen  members  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  one  perhaps  may 
be  ranked  with  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  another  with  Sir  George 
Bo-wyer.  The  O’Donoghue  stands  by  himself.  He  is  a de- 
throned Irish  chieftain,  waging  an  inextinguishable  war-fare  with 
his  hereditary  foe,  and  aiming  his  arrows  indifferently  at  every 
weak  point  in  his  adversary’s  armour.  Sir  John  Acton  generally 
supports  the  Government,  and  is  understood  to  have  forsaken 
it  on  this  occasion  only  from  the  conviction  that  Lord 
Russell  had  run  the  risk  of  involving  England  in  war  by 
not  assenting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  justice  of  the  Ger- 
man demands.  The  twelve  who  remain  may  fairly  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  of  these,  represented  perhaps  by  Mr.  Blake 
and  Mr.  Macmahon,  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
absolutely  counted  on  by  the  present  Government.  They  belong 
rather  to  that  section  of  discontented  Liberals  which  in  England  is 
careful  to  give  utterance  to  its  dissatisfaction  only  when  the  ex- 
ression  of  it  will  be  followed  by  no  inconvenient  consequences, 
ut  which  in  Leland  is  more  combative,  and  likes  to  see  its  blows 
tell.  The  other  and  larger  class,  of  which  Mr.  More  O’Feri’all, 
Mr.  O’Reilly,  and  Mr.  Cogan  may  be  taken  as  examples,  are  ordi- 
narily supporters  of  the  Liberal  Government  for  the  time  being, 
and  their  alienation  from  it  in  the  present  instance  requires  to  be 
specially  accounted  for. 

The  explanation  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  motives  which  drew  these  gentlemen 
together,  under  the  astute  and  embittered  guidance  of  Mr.  More 
O’Eerrall,  do  not  lie  so  far  afield.  Hatred,  like  charity,  mostly 
begins  at  home.  The  real  crime  which  they  meant  to  visit  on 
Lord  Palmerston’s  head  was  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
recent  administration  of  Ireland.  For  the  last  three  years 
he  has  attempted  — one  would  suppose,  from  personal  feelings, 
first  of  preference  and  then  of  pique — to  govern  that  country  by 
means  of  mutually  hostile  agents.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  is  coloim- 
less  and  innocuous;  the  Attorney-General  belongs  to  the  most 
educated  and  philosophic  section  of  the  L-ish  Liberals ; but  by 
the  side  of  these  officials,  with  the  will  to  oppose  and  the  power 
to  thwart  them,  stands  the  Chief  Secretary.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
devotion  to  Ireland  is  of  a peculiar  and  personal  kind.  He  desires 
if  not  to  spend,  at  least  to  be  spent  in  her  service,  and  having 
come  into  office  by  an  inscrutable  dispensation  of  fortmie,  he  is 
naturally  anxious  to  manufacture  a future  certainty  out  of  his  past 
good  luck.  The  direction  of  these  disinterested  wishes  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  Liberal 
Minister  but  Lord  Palmerston  passing  over,  in  his  favoiu,  tried 
supporters  of  the  mark  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  or  Mr.  Gre- 
gory. StUl,  pati-iotism  can  rise  superior  to  party  prejudice,  and  in 
whatever  Ministry  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  hereafter  serve  his  adopted 
country,  there  to  all  appearance  will  he  be  ultimately  found.  It  is 
the  common  fate,  however,  of  exalted  and  exceptional  virtue  to  be 
very  open  to  misconstruction ; and  the  commonplace  Liberals  of 
Ireland,  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  have  wholly 
failed  to  appreciate  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  merits.  They  have  an  in- 
convenient habit  of  clinging  to  party  traditions.  They  recall  a 
time,  for  instance,  when  the  reform  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  -was  among  the  most  prominent  articles  of  the  Liberal 
creed,  when  it  necesisitated  the  reconstruction  of  one  Cabinet  and 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  another;  and  they  may  be  excused,  | 


perhaps,  if  they  show  some  signs  of  impatience  when 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  a Liberal  Govemment  puts  the 
Irish  and  English  Establishments  together  as  equally  worthy 
of  support,  and  denies  that  the  former  can  be  remodelled  at  any 
less  cost  than  the  common  overthrow  of  all  endowments  what- 
ever. On  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  know  Sir  Robert  Peel  too 
well  ever  to  doubt  that  he  is  impelled  to  these  declarations  bv  the 
same  motive  which  leads  him  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Iri.di 
Church  Missions,  or  to  suppose  that  this  motive  can  be  any  other 
than  a simple  desire  for  the  spread  of  Scriptural  truth.  But  in 
Ireland  his  character  for  unaffected  practical  piety  is  not  so 
thoroughly  unde;;stood. 

If,  therefore,  the  recent  debate  had  been  expressly  on  a motion 
of  confidence,  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Liberal  Members  would  not 
have  called  for  any  hostile  comment.  They  feel  insulted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  continuance  in  office,  and  though  their  consequent  hostility 
to  the  Prime  Minister  may  be  impolitic,  it  is  still  perfectly  leg-lti- 
mate.  But  we  do  blame  them  for  dragging  their  quarrel  into  the 
discus.sion  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
England.  It  is  bringing  an  Irish  grievance  into  somewhat  undue 
prominence  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  risking  a change  of  Ministry 
in  the  middle  of  an  European  crisis.  But  this  account  of  the  Irish 
Liberal  vote  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted  to  mention  another 
motive  of  a more  personal  and  practical  character  than  any  of  those 
we  have  suggested.  Even  an  Irish  Ultramontane  cannot  always 
satisfy  his  constituents.  The  air  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
distinguished  by  a nipping  frosty  common  sense,  which  silences 
some  men  and  makes  others  speak  like  reasonable  beings ; and  an 
Irish  constituency  is  about  equally  disgusted  by  both  these  results. 
The  electors  of  Longford,  for  example,  may  justly  feel  themselves 
disappointed  in  the  Parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  O’Reilly.  They 
did  not  choose  a major  in  the  Pontifical  brigade  for  their  repre- 
sentative merely  to  have  him  make  sensible  speeches,  and  display 
a considerable  fund  of  useful  and  special  knowledge.  Why 
should  an  Irish  member  want  to  speak  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, unless  indeed  it  were  to  propose  the  substitution 

of  the  Irish  militia  for  the  Household  Brigade?  To  any 
members  who  have  disgraced  themselves  in  this  manner 

a Ministerial  defeat  in  the  recent  contest  would  have 

done  incalculable  good.  They  would  have  been  helping  to  put 
Lord  Palmerston  in  a minority,  and  though  taken  by  itself  that 
might  not  have  served  them  much,  yet,  if  Lord  Palmerston  had 
appealed  to  the  country  on  the  score  of  having' been  defeated  by 
an  Ultramontane  compact,  the  delinquents  might  have  gone  to  the 
hustings  -with  a bold  front  and  a light  purse.  A No-Popery  cry 
in  England  would  have  secured  their  triumphant  return  in  Ireland. 
If  there  had  been  a dissolution  this  summer,  Lord  Palmerston 
might  have  raised  the  cry  for  them;  as  it  is,  they  will  be  reduced 
to  the  far  less  effective  expedient  of  ti-ying  to  raise  it  for 
themselves. 


STRAY  VOTES. 

A GREAT  deal  of  good  virtue  has  been  thro'wn  away,  in 
recent  years,  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  bribery.  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  bring  in  a measure  upon 
the  subject  every  year,  and  as  they  never  advance  any  further  than 
that  preliminary  stage,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  only  mean 
by  that  ceremony  to  record  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves 
rmspotted  in*  the  midst  of  a froward  generation.  The  topic, 
indeed,  has  been  worn  quite  threadbare  as  a subject  for  decorous 
moralizing.  Journalists  and  reviewers  have  preached  at  it  with 
all  the  freedom  of  virgin  purity.  Members  of  Parliament — especi- 
ally those  who  have  had  little  accidents  before  Election  Committees 
— have  shaken  their  heads  over  it,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  for 
many  successive  years ; and  Mr.  Bright  delivered  many  telling 
speeches  upon  the  subject  up  to  that  imfortunate  moment  when 
one  of  his  relatives  was  in  trouble  about  certain  trans- 
actions in  pigs  at  the  price  of  fifty  pounds  a head.  The  subject 
has  been  almost  thrashed  to  pieces  by  this  time,  and  has  de- 
scended to  the  intellectual  Rag  Fair  which  is  patriotically  kept 
open  for  worn-out  topics  of  discussion  by  the  Social  Science 
Association.  But  few  people  have  troubled  themselves,  in  the 
course  of  the  long  and  angry  discussion,  to  ask  what  bribery 
is.  The  ordinary  notion  is  that  it  is  giving  money  for 
a vote.  But  why  money  alone  P Money  is  the  usual  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  that  of  which  the  kind  of  persons  who  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to  bribery  stand  most 
in  need.  And  that  gives  the  opportunity  for  a very  consoling 
distinction  between  the  higher  classes  and  the  lower.  The 
lower  classes  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  bribery, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Social  Science  Association  are  giving 
themselves  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  lecture  our  old  friend  the 
working  man  into  a state  of  mind  superior  to  bribery.  As  the 
social  ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  upper  class  and  a lower 
class  perpetually  confronting  each  other  in  the  attitude  of  preacher 
and  preachee,  the  working  man  may  just  as  well  be  preached  at 
about  bribeiy  as  about  anything  else.  But  if,  among  other  political 
victories,  the  working  man  shoidd  break  in  upon  the  monopoly  of 
lecturing  now  claimed  by  his  superiors,  he  might  perhaps  turn  the 
tables  by  going  a little  deeper  into  the  definition.  Money  is  a 
very  good  instrument  of  bribery,  so  long  as  it  is  what  the  person 
to  be  bribed  wants.  But  the  upper  classes  don’t  want  money ; or, 
if  they  do,  they  would  only  take  it  in  such  enormous  sums' as  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to  bribe  any  considerable 
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number  of  them.  But  tbey  may  want  other  things,  which  money 
by  itself  will  not  buy.  Directly  man  has  satisfied  his  inost 
elementary  material  wants,  the  first  aspiration  of  his  amiable 
heart  is  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  look  down 
upon  his  neighbours.  If  he  is  intellectual,  he  likes  to  be 
praised,  so  that  he  may  think  himself  more  clever  than  his 
neighbours.  If  he  is  simply  frivolous,  he  likes  to  be  “ in  the 
fashion,”  “in  the  best  set,”  so  that  he  may  have  the  comfort 
of  looking  down  upon  those  who  are  outside  the  fashion,  and  only 
in  the  second-best  set.  Well-dressed  people  desire  these  things 
quite  as  much  as  a mechanic  desires  a five-pound  note.  And  they 
not  only  desire  them,  but  they  will  do  a good  turn  to  any  one  that 
will  help  them  to  their  wishes.  They  will  give  him  a lift,  for 
instance,  in  politics,  attach  themselves  it  may  be  to  his  party,  or 
at  least  give  him  a vote  on  a critical  occasion.  The  question  is 
whether  the  working  man,  turned  lecturer,  might  not  give  his 
superiors  a very  effective  sermon  upon  this  text  against  the  de- 
grading vice  of  bribery.  • 

It  is  curious  how  close  the  analogy  is  between  a Minister  deal- 
ing with  the  House  of  Commons  and  a candidate  dealing  with  a 
constituency.  A great  deal  is  often  said  about  the  purity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  member, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  ever  even  suspected  of  being  ac- 
cessible to  pecuniary  bribes.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  bribe  them  with.  They 
would  necessarily  require  lai’ge  sums  in  proportion  to  their 
station  in  life,  and  a Minister  has  now  no  fund  from  which 
such  expenditure  could  come.  But  in  other  respects  his  posi- 
tion, just  before  a great  division,  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
candiuate  at  an  election.  The  candidate  buys  his  way  in 
two  or  three  difl’erent  modes.  He  directs  himself  towards  the 
various  weak  points  at  which  a voter’s  conscience  may  be  carried 
by  assault.  There  are  bribes  for  the  pocket,  treating  at  the 
public-house  for  the  palate,  and  there  are  soft  attentions  for  the 
voter’s  heart.  If  baby-kissing  is  seldom  actually  carried  out  on 
so  magnificent  a scale  as  in  Mr.  Dickens’  graphic  description,  the 
kind  of  courtesy  which  has  to  be  shown  to  wives  and  children 
sometimes  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  it.  The  Minister’s  duty 
is  scarcely  less  laborious,  and  has  this  additional  disadvantage — 
that  it  has  to  be  carried,  on  every  year,  instead  of  once  in  seven 
years.  The  game  he  has  in  view  is  that  peculiar  variety  of 
Parliamentary  species  known  as  “an  outsider,”  or  “a  loose 
fish,”  but  described  by  itself  under  the  more  flattering  title  of 
“ an  independent  member.”  The  independent  member  is  one  of 
a small  but  a very  remarkable  class,  having  very  well-marked 
characteristics.  His  great  peculiarity  is  his  conscience — a vivacious 
and  serviceable  organ,  which  always  troubles  him  with  increasing 
intensity  up  to  the  moment  of  a critical  division,  and  at  last 
invariably  decides  him  to  vote  with  the  party  from  which  he  is 
likely  to  get  the  most.  The  scrupulousness  with  which  he 
keeps  his  mind  open  to  conviction  up  to  the  last  has 
caused  the  independent  member  to  be  defined  by  a cynical 
whip  as  “ a member  that  cannot  be  depended  upon.”  ' He 
has  a great  contempt  for  party,  generally  denouncing  as  dishonest 
every  one  who  does  not  express  himself  with  equal  vigour 
on  this  point  j but  when  he  is  in  difficulties  himself,  he  always 
expects  that  a party  organization  shall  get  him  out  of  them.  This 
is  the  kind  of  animal  the  Minister  has  to  set  himself  to  entrap. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a waste  of  labour  to  look  after  his  certain 
supporters  j and  it  is  of  no  use  throwing  away  his  efforts  upon 
pi’ofessed  opponents,  whom  there  is  no  chance  of  enticing  over. 
But  the  “loose  fish  ” are  to  be  caught  by  an  angler  who  is  expert 
in  his  business,  and  knows  how  to  bait  his  hook  properly.  Paste- 
board is  the  bait  chiefly  used  in  this  exciting  sport.  If  the  fish 
be  a small  one,  and  of  the  gudgeon  species,  the  “ at  home  ” kind 
of  pasteboard  will  do.  It  costs  nothing,  and  is  very  often  singu- 
larly attractive,  especially  to  the  fish  that  are  not  used  to  it  j and 
a very  coarse  hook  may  often  be  baited  successfully  in  this  way. 
As  soon  as  he  is  landed — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon 
the  landing — it  is  wise  to  secure  him  with  a little  soft  sawder,  the 
coarser  and  the  less  disguised  the  better.  After  this  treatment  he 
will  often  seem  to  jump  and  flounder ; but  that  is  only  to  show 
his  independence.  The  angler  need  not  be  alarmed — the  gudgeon 
will  find  his  way  into  Mr.  Brand’s  basket  in  goofi  time.  If  the 
fish  be  of  a larger  kind,  and  belong  to  the  pike  genus,  known  by 
its  voracity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  another  mode  of  baiting. 
The  pasteboard  known  as  the  “dinner  pasteboard”  must  be  employed. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  very  expensive,  and  it  will  not  answer  to 
cheapen  it.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  drench  it  well  with  wine  of 
the  most  expensive  kind,  or  the  bait  will  not  take.  This  is  a very 
unsatisfactory  kind  of  fish  to  catch.  He  requires  a constant  renewal  of 
the  same  costly  bait ; and,  if  anything  in  it  does  not  suit  his  very 
capricious  taste,  he  is  apt  to  make  off,  cleverly  carrying  away  the 
bait  and  leaving  the  hook  behind.  When  it  is  necessary  to  catch 
any  considerable  number  of  these  troublesome  fish,  it  is  better  for 
the  angler  to  leave  the  male  altogether  alone  and  betake  himself 
entirely  to  the  female.  For  her  the  bait  of  soft  sawder,  that  has 
been  already  described,  should  be  employed,  only  it  should  be 
made  exceedingly  coarse.  Butter  and  pasteboard  should  be  added 
plentifully  to  the  bait ; and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a little 
palm  oil,  unostentatiously  and  skilfully  applied,  contributes 
powerfully  to  a successful  result. 

Nothing  shows  in  so  strong  a light  the  retrograde  character  of 
the  Tory  mind  as  the  way  in  which  Conservatives  set  about  gaining 
the  votes  of  these  independent  members.  They  seem  still  to  believe 


in  such  matters  as  principles,  and  watchwords,  and  party  cries,  and 
other  effete  and  antiquated  notions.  They  do  not  understand  the 
full  glory  of  nineteenth-century  civilization.  The  independent 
member  follows  his  religion,  which  is  to  seek  for  that  which  is 
his  heaven ; and  his  heaven  is  an  upper  room,  filled  below 
with  distended  muslin  abundant  as  the  sea-foam,  and  above 
with  an  atmosphere  which,  like  everything  else  in  this  enlightened 
age,  is  thoroughly  humanized.  The  ascent  to  this  heaven  is 
a Jacob’s  ladder,  up  which  angels,  with  petticoats  and  without 
wings,  may  ever  be  seen  painfully  toiling.  Supreme  happiness,  to 
him,  is  to  edge  his  way  up  those  stairs  as  often  as  possible,  to  feel 
his  limbs  incessantly  involved  in  that  all-pervading  tarlatan,  to 
breathe  twice  or  three  times  a week  the  heavenly  breezes  of  that 
divine  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  culte  in  which  the  independent 
member  lives,  in  which  he  would  gladly  die.  If  the  Tories  wish 
to  make  any  progress  with  these  persevering  devotees,  they  must 
furnish  similar  temples,  fragrant  with  the  same  incense,  im- 
passable with  similar  thickets  of  the  same  textile  glories.  There 
are  prophets  who  conjecture  that  the  race  of  independent 
members  is  not  destined  for  a much  longer  terrestrial  career.  The 
numbers  of  the  species  are  visibly  decreasing,  and  before  long  it  is 
likely  that  it  will  be  fossil.  But,  so  long  as  they  exist,  it  is 
probable  that  that  peculiar  conscience  which  feeds  entirely  upon 
pasteboard  will  continue  to  distinguish  them,  and  those  who 
desire  to  profit  by  their  “ imperative  sense  of  duty  ” must  be  pre- 
pai'ed  to  furnish  the  motive  power  which  brings  it  into  play. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  SCHOOLS. 

MIDDLE-class  education  is  the  opprobrium  disciplines  in 
England.  Until  lately,  the  thing  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed.  The  two  extremes  of  society  are  amply  supplied  with 
teaching  power.  The  upper  classes  have  taken  care  of  them- 
selves, and  the  lower  classes  have  been  well  cared  for ; but  between 
these  two  fruitful  regions  lies  a vast  tract  of  howling  wilderness  of 
ignorance  and  imposture.  Boarding-schools  and  day-schools  for 
the  sons  of  those  great  and  most  important  sections  of  society 
which  stretch  from  the  professional  ranks  down  to  those  of  the 
superior  artisan — embracing  the  smaller  tradesmen,  shopmen, 
lesser  clerks,  and  farmers — stand  in  ugly  contrast,  alike  as  regards 
buildings,  teachers,  and  instruction,  to  the  stately  halls  of  Eton, 
and  to  those  claustral  roofs  and  many-windowed  gables  which 
are  to  be  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  back  streets  of  all 
our  towns,  and  which  in  so  picturesque  a way  complete  the 
village  green.  For  these  large  and  neglected  classes  it  is  that  the 
Yorkshire  “Halls”  and  the  Commercial  Academies  open  their 
doors;  and  the  schoolmaster  is  very  often  one  who,  having 
exhausted  all  opportunities  of  failure,  having  run  down  the 
descending  scale  of  fortune  and  perhaps  of  fame,  and  having 
tried  life  under  all  its  many-formed  varieties  of  misadventure, 
promotes  himself  from  a bankrupt’s  stool  to  the  dignity 
of  a German  doctor^e  and  an  academy  where  the  principal 
pledges  himself  to  give  especial  care  to  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  pupils  committed  to  his  charge.  That  middle-class 
education  is  what  it  is,  only  arises  from  the  usual  economical  law. 
The  parents  do  not  feel  the  want  of  education,  because  they  not 
only  do  not  possess  it,  but  see  no  use  in  it.  They  are  not 
altogether  wrong.  A gentleman  or  clergjrman  sees  that,  if 
his  son  is  not  educated  up  to  the  highest  point,  he  stands  no 
chance  in  the  struggle  of  professional  competition.  An  artisan 
soon  finds  out  that  the  clever  pupil-teacher  may  make  a good 
income  out  of  his  brains,  and  that  his  neighboim’s  sharp 
quick-witted  lad  who  did  so  well  in  the  National  School  gets 
higher  wages  than  any  other  hand  in  the  factory.  But  it  is 
hardly  so  with  the  greengrocer,  or  even  with  the  haberdasher. 
He  knows  nothing  himself,  and  yet  he  has  got  on.  “Book- 
larned”  boys  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  conceited  and 
uppish.  What’s  the  use  of  history  and  geography  behind  the 
counter?  The  boy  may  go  to  school  till  he  is  fourteen, 
because  we  shall  be  quit  of  his  noise,  and  it  don’t  much  matter 
where  he  goes.  Such  being  the  estimate  of  education  in  the 
middle  classes,  its  supply  is  of  the  staple  required.  Now  it 
is  surely  of  the  highest  social  importance  that  all  this  should 
be  remedied,  and  that  at  least  decent  education  should  be  within 
reach  of  the  middle  classes.  As  things  are,  the  home  of  pre- 
judice and  bigotry,  and  the  last  haunts  of  diilness  and  ignorance, 
are  to  be  found  in  those  classes.  If  they  ,want  additional 
political  power,  the  best  claim  that  they  can  urge  is  to  show  that 
they  value  education ; and  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  men  are 
fit  to  govern  who  are,  as  at  present,  content  with  Minerva  House 
and  the  Prospect  Place  Athenaeum  for  their  sons.  No  doubt  an 
efibrt  is  now  making  to  elevate  the  unacademical  schoolmaster. 
The  College  of  Preceptors  has  long,  and  with  some  success, 
laboured  to  improve  independent  schoolmasters,  but  at  present 
little  has  been  done. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  a single  and  unfriended 
clergyman,  Mr.  Woodard,  conceived  the  notion  that  middle-class 
education  might  be  reformed — as  a good  many  other  clergy- 
men, and  laymen  too,  had  thought  that  it  ought  to  be 
reformed.  His  notion  was  somewhat  complex,  and  at  first 
it  looked  schemey  and  Utopian.  To  make  middle-class  education 
good,  he  was  not  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a solitary  factor.  He  could 
depend  on  the  existing  higher  schools  and  on  the  existing  lower 
schools.  They  were  actually  doing  their  work  in  a satisfactory 
way.  What  if  he  were  to  hitch  the  unhappy  stumbling  middle- 
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class  schools  into  the  healthy  companionship  of  the  large  public 
gTammar-school  on  the  one  side,  and  the  largo  national  school  on 
the  other?  So  he  began  to  establish  a chain  of  schools.  He 
surveyed  the  whole  cyclus  of  education.  There  was  to  be  a 
grammar-school,  high-priced  and  complete  in  equipment,  for  the 
professional  classes.  This  was  to  be  a profitable  institution. 
There  was  to  be  an  upper  middle-school,  which  at  anj^  rate 
should  be  self-supporting.  There  was  to  be  a lower  middle- 
school,  which  it  was  hardly  possible  should  be  self-supporting, 
but  which  might  be  subsidized  from  the  abundance  of  the  higher 
or  grammar  school.  To  carry  out  this  very  remai-kable  and 
ingenious  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trilogy  of  schools  should 
all  belong  to  one  institution,  or,  rather,  should  be  one  living 
institution  developing  itself  under  three  special  and  separate 
forms.  Now,  though  all  this  sounds  as  ideal  as  Bacon’s 

House  of  Solomon,  the  thing  has  actually  been  done,  and 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  English  education.  Mr.  Woodard  is,  and  is  not,  a remark- 
able man.  He  is  neither  a very  learned  nor  a very  eloquent 
person.  He  is  absolutely  deficient  in  all  popular  arts. 

He  is  uncompromising,  stiff,  resolute— some  people  might 
say  obstinate.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  who  conceives  and 
carries  out  great  things.  He  is  a man  of  one  idea,  but  he 
pursues  that  one  idea,  not  only  with  unflagging  energy,  but 
— what  would  not,  at  first  sight,  be  looked  for  in  such  a man — 
with  considerable  savoir  faire.  In  a word,  somehow  or  other, 
Mr.  Woodard  has  in  him  the  secret  of  success.  He  persuades 
men,  he  attracts,  he  talks,  he  wins  over,  he  brings  people 
round — not  by  graces  of  manner,  but  by  sincerity  and  a 
good  cause,  by  rough  common  sense,  and  a determination 
to  succeed.  And  he  has  succeeded.  At  his  first  start  he 
lanted  himself  in  Sussex— partly  for  personal  reasons,  partly 
ecause  the  land  was  cheap,  partly  because  the  proximity  of 
Brighton  and  London  was  useful  for  his  plan.  He  began  in  a 
very  humble  way — but  he  began.  Like  attracts  like.  Earnestness 
-and  zeal  call  upon  earnestness  and  zeal,  and  are  sure  to  get  their 
appeal  answered.  As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Woodard  was  penetrated 
with  the  collegiate  idea.  It  entered  into  him  and  possessed  him. 
He  was  to  have  a college  with  its  triple  development.  The 
schools — upper,  upper-middle,  and  lower-middle — were  to  be  only 
the  one  mother  College  developing  herself,  and  feeding  her  children 
at  three  different  and  prolific  sources  of  nourishment.  So  he 
called  on  the  old  and  established  colleges  and  universities  to 
help  him.  He  was  poor,  and  struggling  and  scrambling  hard  to 
be  a founder ; they  were  rich  and  old,  and  were  fattening  on  the 
bounty  of  founders.  We  are  a hard  and  material  generation ; but 
there  is  no  generation  to  which  enthusiasm  and  zeal  preach  in 
vain.  This  was  Mr.  Woodard’s  sermon.  He  was  Walter  the 
Penniless  and  Peter  the  Hermit  all  in  one,  and  people  not  only 
listened  but  obeyed.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  heard,  and  sent 
fellows  and  scholars  to  work,  and  to  work  without  pay,  under 
Mr.  Woodard,  in  his  wild  scheme  in  Sussex. 

Mr.  Woodard  has  established  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
its  three-fold  schools.  He  is  himself  the  Provost,  and  the  Society 
consists  of  a body  of  fellows  and  chaplains,  most  of  whom  are  also 
■members,  and  several  of  them  fellows,  of  some  college  in  the  Uni- 
versities, and  who  give  the  proceeds  of  their  endowments  to  the 
support  of  the  several  schools  belonging  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Society  of  St.  Nicholas  College  consists  of  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
sons, most  of  them  clergymen  and  academics,  who  give  themselves 
to  the  work  of  education.  There  is  at  Eton  a college  of  fellows 
under  whose  care  the  school  is  placed ; but  fellows  of  Eton  only 
enjoy  revenues,  while  the  fellows  of  St.  Nicholas  College  actually 
•conduct  the  schools.  A fellow  of  Eton  takes  money,  and  does  no 
work  of  education  in  school ; a fellow  of  St.  Nicholas  gives 
money  and  does  all  the  teaching.  This  teaching  is  spread 
over  three  institutions.  The  first  is  a complete  grammar 
school  at  Lancing.  Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society. 
Here  they  have  an  estate  of  230  acres,  with  a grammar-school 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  which  ,is  an  entire  success.  Of 
course  it  is  a profitable  institution,  and  holds  its  own  with  all 
other  gi'ammar-schools.  . Then  the  St.  Nicholas  men  have  a 
college  at  Hiu'stpierpoint  for  training  middle  schoolmasters.  And 
also  at  Hurstpierpoint  they  have  a public  boarding  school— their 
upper  middle-school — for  the  bovs  of  the  superior  tradesmen, 
farmers,  and  clerks,  at  a payment  varying  from  zol.  to  30Z.  a year. 
This  school  contains  more  than  250  boys,  and  is  taught  by  seven 
graduates  and  six  other  trained  masters.  Then  there  is  the  lower 
middle-class  school  for  a lower  stage  of  life,  for  the  sons  of  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  at  which  the  board  and  education  of  the 
simplest  kind  is  given  for  fourteen  guineas  a year.  Hitherto  this 
last  institution  has  been  carried  on  under  difficulties,  in  hired  houses, 
at  Shoreham,  but  it  contains  more  boys  than  it  can  in  comfort  ac- 
commodate. Mr.  Woodard  and  his  friends — we  mean  the  Provost 
nad  Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas  College — are,  however,  the  men  to  be 
stimulated  by  difficulties.  They  have  bought  a noble  site  near 
Balcombe,  in  Sussex,  in  that  beautiful  weald  country  over  which 
the  Brighton  Kailway  passes  before  it  touches  the  Downs.  And 
here  they  are  now  actually  at  work,  raising  a school  for  no  fewer 
than  one  thousand  boys — poor  boys,  artisans’  boys,  shopkeepers’ 
boys — who  are  to  be  boarded  and  .lodged  for  fifteen  pounds 
a year  _ at  what  is  really  a public  school,  taughtj  by  college 
men,  with  all  the  associations  and  espi-it  de  corps  oi  the  old 
public  schools  of  England.  This  school  for  a thous.and  boys 
is  to  be  called  St.  Saviour’s  School,  and  the  first  stone  of  it  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  under  the 


auspices  of  the  veteran  leader  of  popular  education.  Lord  Brougham 
himself,  supported  by  tlie  Bishop  of  the  dioce.se. 

All  this  marks  an  epoch  in  education.  The  scheme  itself  is  well 
conceived;  its  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  a knowledge  of  human 
nature ; it  embodies  great  old  ideas  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
experience.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  county  Mr. 

Woodard  prefers  it,  every  diocese^  should  not  have  its  St.  Nicholas 
College — its  Lancing,  its  Hurstpieipoint,  and  its  Balcombe.  But, 
very  wisely,  the  present  men  of  St.  Nicholas  prefer  to  consolidate 
their  own  work.  When  they  have  completed  their  model  series 
of  schools,  they  will  have  plenty  of  followers.  The  land  is  broad 
enough,  and  the  need  is  deep  and  wide  enough,  for  many  a score 
of  Hurstpierpoints  and  Balcombes.  The  only  thing  that  is  wanted 
is  money  for  sites  and  buildings.  The  college  and  schools  must 
be  and  will  be  self-supporting.  They  ask  lio  Government  aid,  they 
solicit  no  annual  subscriptions.  If  education  is  ever  to  be  valued,  it 
must  cease  to  be  eleemosynary.  Every  class  of  society  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  duty  of  paying  for  its  own  education.  Mr.  Woodard 
rightly  thinks  that,  provided  the  school’s  expenses  are  fitted  to 
the  parents’  income,  a costermonger  has  no  more  claim  on  public 
charity  for  his  son’s  schooling  than  a duke.  But  these  schools  want 
starting.  Balliol  and  Trinity  did  not  drop  heaven-descended  and 
complete  upon  the  earth.  They  were  founded  ; and,  once  founded, 
they  manage  themselves  and  do  their  work.  All  that  Mr.  Woodard 
and  his  brethren  of  St.  Nicholas  want  is  money  for  buildings ; and 
Mr.  Woodard  builds  sumptuously,  strongl}q  largely.  He  dreams 
not  of  a perishable  foundation.  He  spreads  his  cloisters,  and  lifts 
his  towers,  and  poises  his  gables  in  the  spirit,  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  self-confidence,  and  thorough  persuasion  of  success  which 
animated  the  builders  and  founders  of  old  time.  We  know  no 
better  way  of  doing  good,  in  quarters  where  improvement  is  above 
all  things  required,  than  in  helping  these  middle-class  schools  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  not  with  annual  subscriptions — for  if  they  cannot 
keep  themselves  they  had  better  perish — but  with  their  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  men  who  have  done  what  St.  Nicholas  College  has 
done,  and  done  it  in  less  than  sixteen  years,  are  benefactors  to 
society  of  no  daily  occurrence,  and  deserve  something  more  than 
such  poor  but  sincere  encouragement  as  we  can  give  them  in  our 
columns. 


THE  ETON  AND  HAEROW  CRICKET-MATCH. 

There  is  a limit  to  the  quantity  of  excitement  which  the 
human  mind  can  bear,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  as  well 
that  the  same  week  did  not  comprise  political  conflicts  the  most 
fierce,  sustained,  and  dubious  which  the  year  has  seen,  and  a 
struggle  equally  vehement,  protracted,  and  uncertain  upon  Lord’s 
Cricket-ground.  After  the  debates  and  divisions  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  Friday  night,  the  exhausted  nature  even  of  on- 
lookers needed  a little  repose,  and  it  was  therefore  almost  a relief 
to  find,  on  Saturday  morning,  that  the  cricket-match  between  Eton 
and  Harrow  had  been  throughout  a hollow  affair,  and  was  almost 
on  its  last  legs.  Intended  spectators  of  the  match  learned  with 
scarcely  a sense  of  disappointment  that  little  or  nothing  remained 
for  them  to  see.  “There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ” was  the  only  senti- 
ment suitable  to  the  occasion.  Such  a spectacle  as  that  of  last 
year  is  very  fine,  but  hardly  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  would 
rather  sleep  than  see  the  players  of  their  old  school  making  the 
longest  score  by  the  finest  play  ever  known.  After  a tame  and 
uneventful  *week  it  would  be  delightful  to  behold  either  side 
playing  such  a second  innings  as  Eton  did  last  j'ear — holding  the 
wickets  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and  leaving  Harrow  no  hope  of 
winning,  or  even  trying  to  win,  unless  they  had  upon  their  side 
some  Joshua  who  should  bid  the  sun  stand  still  until  the  battle 
had  been  fought  unto  the  end.  The  complaint  in  former  years 
has  been  that  two  days  did  not  suffice  to  play  this  match ; but  this 
year  the  time  allowed  was  much  too  great,  for  all  was  over  by 
half-past  twelve  on  the  second  day,  and  the  only  resource  was  to 
make  up  a match  between  an  eleven  selected  Irom  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  champions  and  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  Marylebone  Club. 
The  play  in  this  second  match  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be 
better  than  the  play  in  the  first,  but  it  inspired  far  less  interest, 
as  was  made  evident  by  the  bareness  of  benches  in  the  new  stand, 
and  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  packing  of  the  circle  of 
carriages,  equestrians,  standers,  and  sitters  round  the  field.  Those 
who  remained  saw  a very  good  game  of  cricket,  and  may  possibly 
have  thought  the  room  of  their  departed  friends  better  than  their 
company.  The  process  of  picnicking  on  the  grass,  or  what  was 
left  of  it,  was  doubtless  more  conveniently  managed  than  if  there 
had  been  danger  of  accidental  interlopers  putting  their  feet  into 
the  plates  and  dishes.  Everybody  was  at  Lord’s  on  Friday,  and 
the  well-regulated  mind  will  patiently  endure  to  stand  and  have 
toes  trodden  on  for  the  sake  of  being  where  everybody  is ; but 
everybody  was  not  at  Lord’s  on  Saturday',  and  just  as  princes 
have  been  known  to  prefer  small  beer  to  dignity',  so  smaller  people 
may,  in  a moment  of  weakness,  have  confessed  to  themselves  that 
they  almost  found  in  elbow-room  a compensation  for  everybody’s 
absence.  It  must  be  allowed,  for  the  credit  of  the  managers  and 
of  the  police  who  assisted  them,  that  if  Lord’s  groimd  is  to  be 
made  to  hold  a very  great  many  more  people  than  it  is  reasonably 
adequate  to  hold,  the  aiTangements  for  that  purpose  could  not 
easily  have  been  iAiproved  upon.  There  were  posts  and  ropes  all 
round  the  field ; the  company,  except  sitters,  Itept  outside  these 
ropes ; and  fill  hits  over  or  under  the  ropes  counted  for  a fixed 
number  of  runs,  without  the  trouble  of  getting  them.  Of  course 
this  is  not  quite  the  perfection  of  cricKet  as  one  sees  it  in  the 
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provinces,  but  it  may  be  quite  as  good  cricket  as  one  bas  any  right 
to  expect  to  see  in  London.  The  wonder  is  that  even  the  moderate 
accommodation  for  the  game  which  Lord’s  ground  affords  has  not 
long  since  been  rendered  unavailable.  It  is  said  that  building 
speculators  now  have  their  eyes  upon  this  ground  in  earnest,  and, 
unless  a large  sum  is  collected  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  it  for 
cricketing  purposes,  matches  at  Lord’s  will  soon  become  a tra- 
dition of  bygone  time.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  these  great  matches 
to  a more  spacious  ground  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  a ball  fly  unimpeded  as  far  as  the  batsman’s  strength 
can  urge  it,  and  also  to  see  a ball  thrown  up  well  after  being  hit 
very  hard  a-field ; and  it  is  not  wholly  disagreeable  to  see  a fellow- 
creature  engaged  in  hot  and  panting  chase  after  a ball  which  seems 
as  if  it  meant  never  to  stop  rolling  and  allow  it^lf  to  be  thrown 
up.  However,  it  is  probable  that  a great  deal  of  cricket  is  played 
at  Lord’s  which  would  not  be  played  upon  any  more  distant 
ground,  and  such  a festival  as  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last  might  easily  lose,  and  could  scarcely  gain,  anything  by  change 
of  scene.  Some  apology  was  offered  for  doubling  the  price 
usually  charged  for  admission  to  the  ground ; but  people  must  be 
very  strangely  constituted  who  would  grumble  about  paying  six- 
pence extra  for  arrangements  which  enabled  them  to  see  the  match 
in  comfort,  supposing  that  they  cared  about  seeing  it  at  all.  There 
was  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  weakness  of  the  Eton 
Eleven  which  made  the  match  a poor  one ; but  it  will  happen 
sometimes  to  schools  to  be  defective  in  cricketing  power,  just  as 
nations  have  occasionally  to  lament  the  dearth  of  statesmen  able  to 
devise  and  carry  out  a policy.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  excessive  devotion  of  the  public  schools,  and 
particularly  of  Eton,  to  the  amusement  or  business  of  cricket,  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  see  the  Etonians  showing  some- 
thing like  their  last  year’s  splendid  form  at  Lord’s.  Ill-natured 
critics  will  be  apt  to  remark  that  at  Eton  they  only  do  one  thing, 
and  that  that  onu  thing  they  don’t  do  well.  However,  Etonians 
can  well  afford  to  wait  imtil  their  turn  of  luck  comes  round,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  may  console  themselves  under  defeat  by 
observing  that,  out  of  forty  cricket-matches  played  between  the 
two  schools  they  have  won  twenty,  while  seventeen  have  been  won 
by  Harrow  and  three  have  been  drawn.  The  Harrovians  celebrated 
their  triumph  in  rather  preposterous  fashion,  by  raising  the  chief 
performers  aloft  on  the  arms  of  admirers,  and  carrying  them  round 
the  field.  If  this  custom  be  not  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  at  any  rate 
much  more  frequently  practised  abroad  than  in  England,  and  we 
should  say  that  it  is  a custom  to  which  the  familiar  censure  of  Shak- 
speare  is  pre-eminently  applicable.  To  another  genuine  English  cus- 
tom we  can  see  no  objection  whatever,  nor  can  we  understand  why 
the  'I'imes  should  have  solemnly  warned  the  two  schools  against 
applauding  their  own  side  and  chaffing  their  opponents.  What 
danger  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  exercise  of  this  usual  license 
would  be  difficult  to  discover,  unless,  indeed,  the  question  were  to 
be  investigated  by  the  help  of  the  same  fertile  imagination  which 
saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  Garibaldi  might  dethrone  Queen 
Victoria.  If  the  Times  is  right  in  principle,  it  ought  to  have 
addressed  to  members  of  Parliament  a lecture  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  cheering  when  their  side  gets  a majority,  in  a full  House, 
upon  a question  which  involves  the  existence  of  a Government. 
But  we  do  not  think  the  Times  is  right,  and  whatever  changes 
may  be  wrought  by  Royal  Commissions  and  otherwise  in  the 
training  of  boys  at  the  public  schools,  we  earnestly  hope  that 
nothing  may  be  done  towards  making  those  boys  properly  be- 
haved. 

The  company  who  remained  to  witness  the  match  with  the 
Marylebone  Club  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  is  probably 
the  neatest  thing  in  cricketing  costume  hitherto  invented  — 
namely,  a red  and  yellow  jersey  worn  by  a member  of  the  club. 
The  notions  which  prevail  of  a suitable  dress  for  cricket  are  very 
curious.  Some  old  stagers  appear  to  think  that  there  is  no'thing 
like  wearing  a stiff  stick-up  collar  which  shall  saw  the  ears,  and 
a tight  neck-tie,  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  free  action  of  yonr 
limbs,  and  to  feel  thoroughly  equal  to  your  work.  These  are 
the  sort  of  rigid  disciplinarians  who  will,  if  they  can,  compel 
young  fielders  always  to  stand  with  tbeir  hands  joined  in 
front  of  them;  “for,”  they  will  say,  “how  can  you  catch 
a ball  if  you  stand  with  your  hands  behind  you?”  This,  how- 
ever, is  a question  to  which  a very  complete  practical  answer  may 
be  given,  for  it  does  not  matter  what  a man  does  with  his  arms 
and  legs  so  long  as  he  knows  where  to  find  them  when  wanted. 
Players  who  stand  in  the  most  ungainly  and  hopeless-looking 
attitudes  often  surprise  observers  by  being  “ all  there  ” at  the 
critical  moment.  The  fielding  of  these  school  Elevens  is  usually  the 
best  part  of  the  game ; for  the  bowling  is  apt  to  be  weak,  and 
weak  bowling  may  be  effectually  encountered  by  batting  which 
excites  only  moderate  admiration  in  beholders.  The  Eton  fielding 
this  year  was  complained  of,  and  certainly  it  partook  in  full  propor- 
tion of  the  general  shortcomings  of  the  play.  That  some  of  the  Eton 
play  was  of  good  quality  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  examining 
the  score  made  by  the  Eleven  of  the  two  schools  against  the  Club. 
Their  opponents  cannot  but  have  been  formidable,  for  among  them 
was  Mr.  E.  W.  Tritton,  who  played  last  year  for  Eton,  and  scored 
in  his  two  innings  1 49  runs ; and  also  Mr.  W.  E.  Grimston,  who 
made  last  year  a good  score  for  Harrow.  The  schools’  Eleven  was 
composed  of  six  representatives  of  victorious  Harrow  and  five  of 
defeated  Eton.  The  longest  scores  on  the  side  of  the  schools  in 
this,  which  was  a smgle-innings’  match,  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
S.  G.  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter,  both  of  Eton,  and  the 
bowling  and  fielding  of  Eton  lowered  four  of  the  hostile 


wickets,  and  contributed  to  the  demolition  of  two  more.  The  five 
Etonians  got  89  rnns  out  of  the  whole  nmnber  scored,  152; 
and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Barrington,  carried  out  his  bat;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  as  bowlers  and  fielders,  they  did  a fair  half  of  the 
work.  It  would  appear  to  be  a just  inference  that  five  of  the 
Eton  Eleven  were  quite  as  good  as  any  of  the  Harrow  men,  and 
yet  the  Etonians  suffered  a defeat  too  decisive  to  be  ascribed  to 
mere  ill-luck.  The  long  score  made  by  Harrow  can  scarcely  be 
attribnted  to  bad  Etonian  bowling,  for  in  the  match  with  the  Club 
the  larger  part  of  the  bowling  was  by  Etonians,  and  it  may  be 
ascertained  by  those  who  are  curious  in  figm-es  that  the  proportion 
of  runs  got  off'  the  bowling  to  the  number  of  balls  in  this  match 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  for  the  Eton  and  the  Harrow  bowlers. 
Looking  at  this  match  with  the  Club,  and  laying  the  match 
between  the  schools  out  of  sight,  the  inference  would  be  that 
Eton  can  show  a few  cricketers  quite  as  good  as  any  at  Harrow ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Eton  has  not  at  present  enough  of  this 
quality  to  make  up  a strong  Eleven.  However,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  traditions  of  good  cricket  are  dying  out  at 
Eton,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hereafter  see  other 
matches  between  the  schools  as  well  sustained  as  that  for  which 
last  year  two  long  summer  days  did  not  suffice.  In  proof  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  schools’  play,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  match  with  the  Club  only  four  runs  were  scored  against  the 
schools  for  byes  and  wide-balls.  This  is  a sort  of  play  which  even 
our  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  high  shirt-collars  could  not  help 
approving;  and  if  the  wicket-keeper — who,  we  believe,  was  an 
Etonian — only  allowed  two  b}’es  to  be  scored  against  his  side,  it  is 
incontestable  that  his  hands  must  have  been  practically  in  the  right 
place. 


ME.  HERBERT’S  AND  OTHER  FRESCOES. 

r^HE  “ praise  of  friends,”  which  some  Oriental  proverb,  with 
-A-  veracity  rather  than  kindness,  ranks  as  more  pernicious  than 
the  censure  of  enemies,  has  been  lavished  so  indiscriminately  on 
Mr.  Herbert’s  new  fresco  that  it  cannot  have  been  without  an 
unfortunate  influence  on  many  who  see  the  work.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a considerable  performance,  and  is,  we  may  at  once  say,  before 
analysing  it,  better  than  anything  hitherto  produced  by  the  artist ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  believers  in  the  Times  upon  art 
should  not  feel  a certain  disappointment  when  they  find  them- 
selves before  a picture  which  “ meets  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
from  the  French  ” (brought  by  whom  ?)  “ by  its  lofty  and  reverent 
spirit,  and  by  the  predominance  of  its  men  and  women  over  the 
clothes  they  wear,”  being,  in  fact — “not  only  unequalled  by  any- 
thing of  the  same  kind  ever  executed  in  this  countrj',  but  rivalling 
the  greatest  works  of  the  same  order  in  any  part  of  the  world.'’ 
This  wide-sounding  phrase  designates,  we  presume,  the  Italian, 
with  those  half-dozen  French  or  German,  cities  in  which  frescoes 
by  Rafl'aelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  Giotto  and  Ghirlandajo,  Ingres, 
Delai'oche,  and  one  or  two  others  exist.  We  are  sure  that  any 
artist  in  his  senses  would  prefer  visitors  fresh  from  the  most  cen- 
sorious critic  of  the  day  to  those  who,  on  the  faith  of  such  easy 
laudation,  expect  to  find  a fresco  equal  to  the  “ Stanze  ” of  the 
Vatican  or  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine,  superior  in  loftiness  and 
character-drawing  to  the  “ Hemicycle  ” of  the  Ecole  des  Arts, 
the  “ Apotheosis  of  Homer.”  Pessimuminimicorum  genus,  laudantes. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  testimonies  of  members,  freely  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  a recent  debate,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  writer  just-quoted,  who  even  “ feels  justified  in  pronouncing 
this  the  highest  achievement  in  the  noblest  walk  of  art  that  any 
English  painter  has  yet  given  to  the  world,”  were  partly  drawn 
forth  by  the  amiable  wish  to  convince  the  keepers  of  the  national 
purse  that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  a more  liberal  hire  than  that 
originally  assigned  to  him.  In  this  wish  we  most  heartily  concur ; 
as  we  think  that  industry  and  conscientious  care  should  have 
the  reward  which  in  modern  art  goes  too  often,  as  we  noticed 
lately  in  the  case  of  the  ill-concealed  jobbery  of  Marochetti’s  pro- 
posed Clyde  Memorial,  to  showy  slovenliness.  But,  whilst  well 
satisfied  that  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  insuflicient 
sums  allotted,  before  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  or  could 
be  fully  known,  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  task,  let  us  also  speak  a word  on 
behalf  of  the  great  artist  who  has  said  not  one  syllable  for  himself, 
but  has  equally  toiled  for  years  at  those  noble  frescoes  of  Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar,  which  do  not  need  the  illiberal  demeciation  of  any 
other  pictures  as  a reason  why  Mr.  Maclise  also  should  benefit  by 
the  better-proportioned  scale  of  remuneration.  It  is  right  that  art 
should  be  paid  by  a nation  at  a little  above  its  exact  market  value. 
So  much  we  gladly  jdeld  to  justice ; yet  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
reserve  not  less  interest  for  a painter  who,  whilst  sacrificing  no  less 
in  point  of  income  than  Mr.  Herbert,  gives  his  best  work-— ^ 
Delaroche  gave  his  famous  fresco  of  the  “Hemicycle” — in  the  spirit 
of  simple  devotion  to  his  art,  let  material  reward  come  or  not  as 
it  will.  But  this  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  national  stinginess : — 
Mwirat  filv  Qtai  ivri,  Oia/g  Otai  dtiSovrt ' 
dgjxiQ  Sk  /Jporoi  diSi,  ppOTu)Q  ^pOToi  deiSiap.ec. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  temporary  and  confusing  considera- 
tions which  have  been  imported  into  the  subject,  and  try  to 
form  a more  impartial  estimate  of  the  truly  meritorious 
productioir  which  Mr.  Herbei-t  has  given  us  as  the  fruit  of  several 
years’  almost  continuous  labour.  As  is  probably  well-known,  he  has 
selected  for  his  subject  not  that  more  humanly  dramatic  and  ex- 
citing scene  when  Moses  first  came  down  from  Sinai,  and  heard 
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the  shouting  of  tlie  camp  as  the  people  worshipped  their  golden 
idol,  and  cast  the  tables  of  the  law  from  his  hand,  “ and  brake 
them  beneath  the  Mount,”  but  his  second  return,  after  the 
slaugliter  and  the  repentance  of  the  nation,  the  proclamation  of 
God  in  the  Mount,  and  the  recommunication  of  the  moral  law.  Yet 
this  subject,  if  less  arduous  in  its  demands  upon  the  artist  for  the 
representation  of  earthly  passion,  is  one  hardly  inferior  in  difficulty 
to  the  other,  which  was  chosen  by  Eaffaelle  for  one  of  his  smaller 
Vatican  frescoes.  The  general  disposition  of  the  scene,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  has  correctly  assumed,  must  have  been  the  same.  The 
people  have  been  waiting,  though  without  their  former  relapse 
into  idolatry,  dm-ing  the  forty  days’  sojourn  of  their  leader; 
the  guards,  as  we  see  them  here,  would  naturally  have  been  main- 
tained about  the  skirts  of  Sinai ; and  the  return  of  Moses,  if  not 
a similar  cause  of  wonder  and  alarm  to  his  unfaithful  followers, 
must  have  been  accompanied  with  the  heart-shaking  awe  and 
speechless  reverence  which  would  surroimd  one  who  was  believed 
to  have  just  come  down  from  the  immediate  presence  of  Divinity. 
It  is,  indeed,  upon  this  second  return  that  we  first  read  of  that 
light  about  the  Prophet’s  face  which  struck  the  people  as  the 
attestation  of  his  supernatural  message.  “They  were  afraid  to 
come  nigh  him.  And  Moses  called  unto  them ; and  Aai-on  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  congregation  returned  unto  him ; and  Moses  talked 
with  them.  And  afterward  all  the  children  of  Israel  came  nigh. 
And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a vail  on 
his  face.”  This  is  the  moment,  apparently,  selected  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  has,  however,  so  far  deviated  from  the  history  that 
he  has  brought  a number  of  the  people,  and  even  a crowd 
of  camp-followers,  forward,  together  with  Aaron  and  the  “ rulers 
of  the  congregation,”  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  dispensed  with 
the  vail  which  (it  woidd  rather  seem)  was  worn  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  colloquy.  Moses  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  momitain, 
holding  the  tablets,  which  in  structure  and  colour  are  properly 
made  identical  with  the  surrounding  rocks.  Aaron  has  stepped 
forth  nearest;  in  a line  behind  stand  Joshua,  his  father  Nun, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  with  the  Princes  of  the  people.  Pour  or 
five  figures,  including  Miriam,  kneel  or  lie  in  front.  On  the  other 
side  are  grouped  Caleb  and  a Midianite  shepherd,  with  Bezaleel 
to  the  extreme  right.  Two  figures,  by  a happy  thought,  are 
introduced  pointing  upwards  to  the  Mount;  some  girls  and 
children,  and  a mixed  multitude,  are  also  scattered  round  to 
•complete  the  composition.  A distant  view  of  the  Israelite  camp, 
with  banners  and  the  coffin-shrine  of  Joseph,  leads  the  eye  to  the 
fm-ther  valleys,  glowing  at  the  approach  of  sunset. 

There  are  in  this  all  the  elements  of  a picture  second  to  few  in 
the  variety  and  intensity  of  its  emotions,  and  Mr.  Herbert  has  not 
overlooked  whatever  incidents  or  characters  are  suggested  by  the 
sacred  story.  Thus,  beside  what  the  Athenians  would  have  called 
the  Protagonist  of  the  drama— Moses  illuminated  before  all  the 
people  by  the  effluence  of  the  Divine  presence — we  have  faith, 
mingled  with  a sense  of  shame,  in  Aaron  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation ; faith  pure  and  unbroken  in  Joshua ; scepticism  or  hesita- 
tion in  Abihu  and  Nadab ; ignorance  blended  with  belief  in  the 
Midianite  and  other  strangers,  who  may  be  naturally  supposed 
less  prepared  than  the  children  of  Israel  to  understand  or  to  accept 
the  mission  of  Moses.  What  a varied  drama  is  here,  yet  what  a 
noble  concentration  of  feeling  and  imity  of  idea  ! what  a stupendous 
contrast  between  the  Prophet,  returned  to  common  life  from  a 
second  forty  days’  sojourn  on  high,  and  the  crowd  to  whom  he  is 
now  to  reveal  a law  which  has  survived  every  other  system,  and 
is  accepted  as  the  rule  of  life  over  a whole  world ! It  must  have 
been  a strange  and  a solemn  moment  when  Solon  placed  his 
brazen  tablets  within  the  treasury  of  Athens ; when  the  ten  tables 
were  set  up  at  Rome ; when  Charles  the  Great  promulgated  his 
code  before  the  German  Assemblies ; when  the  Barons  attested 
the  Charter  in  the  river-side  meadow  below  Windsor.  Yet  even 
the  most  sceptical  of  critics  will  admit  that,  putting  aside  the 
supernatural  elements  of  the  occasion,  here  was  a giving  of  a law 
more  overpowering  in  its  influence  on  the  fate  of  man  than  all  those 
we  have  mentioned  taken  together.  Add  to  this  the  singular 
pictoesqueness,  in  its  mere  external  adjuncts,  of  the  whole — re- 
membering also  that  not  only  is  the  presumed  actual  scene 
unaltered,  bat  that,  in  the  hitherto  changeless  East,  the  actual 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  actors  have  in  great  measure  sur- 
vived— and  we  shall  then  have  a bare,  and  imperfect  idea  of  the 
facts  of  this  great  occasion. 

It  is  hardly  rash  to  assume  that  Christendom  has  not  yet  produced 
the  painter  who  could  do  full  justice,  even  within  the  limited 
sphere  of  art,  to  a moment  at  once  so  rich  in  interest  and  so  difficult. 
Men  hke  Michael  Angelo  or  Tintoret  might  have  declined  the  com- 
mission with  prudence,  arguing,  as  artists  of  their  calibre  pro- 
bably would  argue,  that  anything  short  of  high  success  in  the  case 
of  such  a theme  would  be  failure.  We  will  now  give  our  reasons 
for  thinking  that,  when  the  little  halo  of  immediate  popularity 
has  faded,  it  may  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Herbert  did  not  more 
accm-ately  measure  his  powers  with  the  demands  of  his  under- 
taking ; but  the  above  brief  indication  of  the  inevitable  and  in- 
herent arduousness  of  the  task  may  meanwhile  indicate'  also  the 
lai'ge  forbearance  due  to  the  attempt,  if,  looking  at  these  require- 
ments, we  are  unable  to  hold  the  resiut,  in  essential  respects, 
successful. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  which  does  credit  to  the  painter. 
There  is  drawing  more  careful  than  the  English  school  generally 
leaches;  a well-balanced  distribution  of  masses,  with  a skil- 
ful conduct  of  the  lines  ; and  an  elaborate  study  of  Oriental 
dress  and  of  characteristic  figures.  The  landscape  is  also  a 


conscientious  reproduction  from  the  photograph,  but  managed 
with  considerable  skill  so  as  to  increase  the  general  effect. 
There  are  some  truly  graceful  groups  of  girls  and  children, 
and  altogether  an  absence  of  mere  Academical  display  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  vulgar  efibctisin  on  the  other,  which  shows  that  Mr. 
Herbert  has  rightly  comprehended  the  conditions  of  “historical” 
art.  In  these  respects  his  picture  stands  in  favourable  contrast  to 
the  sentimentalism  from  which  Mr.  Cope’s  frescoes  ai’e  not  free, 
and  to  the  superficial  fiashiness  which  predominates  in  those  by 
Mr.  Ward.  It  has  been  only  after  many  years  of  effort,  and  in  con- 
junction with  a sj'stem  of  artistic  training  much  more  complete 
than  England  has  hitherto  furnished,  that  the  modern  Erench 
school  has  reached  that  excellence  which  Ingres,  Delaroche,  Flan- 
drin,  aud  others  (despite  the  sentence  which  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  Times)  have  displayed,  and  as  a sound  step  in  that 
direction  we  hail  this  latest  of  our  frescoes.  We  trust  that  a 
really  liberal  grant  on  the  part  of  the  nation  will  enable  Mr. 
Herbert  to  pursue  his  task ; and,  looking  both  to  the  decided 
advance  above  his  own  former  pictures  which  the  “ Moses  ” shows, 
and  to  the  less  difficult  quality  of  the  remaining  subjects,  we  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  room  will,  as  a whole,  do  credit  to  England. 
This  must  not,  however,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  adding,  in 
the  interests  of  art  and  of  truth,  that  those  good  intentions  on  the 
artist’s  part  to  which  we  have  tried  to  do  justice  have  been,  we 
think,  but  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  central  idea  of  the  story 
of  Exodus  appears  to  us  totally  wanting.  That  idea,  every  one 
will  admit,  is  the  Supernatural  revealing  itself  to  man.  No  closer 
or  more  imposing  contact  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  But  the  impression  of  the  supernatural — 
except  so  far  as  it  maybe  conveyed  by  the  conventional  rays  which 
glitter  round  the  head  of  Moses — is  nowhere  in  this  picture.  Moses 
here  is  simply  a fine  Arab  chieftain,  wrapt  seemingly  in  thought, 
but  thought  which  bears  the  stamp  of  a character  in  no  v/ay 
different  from  the  experiences  of  ordinary  life.  Those  to  whom 
he  conveys  the  law  direct  from  God  are  equally  impassive.  Aaron’s 
air  is  not  beyond  that  of  a submissive  companion.  Joshua  is 
moved  by  no  more  ecstatic  faith  or  reverence  than  those  who  had 
lately  apostatized  to  idolatry.  It  is  only  when  we  learn  their 
names  that  we  recognise  the  future  infidelity  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
Miriam,  who  covers  her  eyes,  and  one  or  two  more  figures,  are 
the  sole  persons  who  seem  cognizant  of  what  is  passing.  A circle 
of  figures,  skilfully  arranged  above  the  door,  we  are  told,  is  sym- 
bolical of  human  life ; it  consists  of  a careless  child,  a mother,  a 
shepherd,  a Nazarite,  and  a Levite.  The  idea  is  well  imagined. 
It  reminds  us  of  Titian’s  “Three  Ages;  ” but  we  fail  altogether  to 
see  how,  as  in  that  beautiful  picture,  the  thought  is  realized  by  this 
juxtaposition.  In  the  crowd,  a vague  curiosity  seems  the  pre- 
valent feeling.  The  women  nurse,  or  give  water  to,  the  children 
with  graceful  indifference.  To  borrow  a phrase  of  Beckford’s, 
these  are  “ well-bred  people,  and  quite  accustomed  to  miracles  ” ; 
or  rather,  as  we  cannot  help  feeling,  there  is  nothing  of  the  mira- 
culous in  the  design.  In  a word,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  Moses 
returning  from  the  Mount  ” might  almost  have  been  the  work 
of  some  disciple  of  Voltaire  or  of  Renan,  anxious  to  bring  before 
us  Arab  life  and  the  Sinaitic  landscape,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express,  not  only  the  comparative  rmimporttmee  of  the  event  his- 
torically, but  its  freedom  from  supernatural  intervention. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  understood  to  imply  that  hir. 
Herbert’s  work  is  deficient  in  reverence.  Yet  we  cannot  think 
that  his  hand  has  justly  seconded  his  heart.  It  is  as  if  he  had,  in 
Plato’s  phrase,  “approached  the  Gate  of  the  Muses  without  in- 
spiration.” Hence  the  coldness  which  we  feel,  whilst  recognising 
the  lofty  aim  of  the  work,  and  its  many  technical  excellences. 
Looking  at  it  as  a whole,  it  has  a certain  well-posed  dignity,  aud, 
as  we  have  said,  never  offends  by  theatrical  or  vulgar  sentiment. 
These,  perhaps,  are  negative  merits ; yet — 

Est  quiddani  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datnr  ultra. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  conceal  our  impression,  for  which  the  pre- 
ceding analysis  contains  the  apology,  that,  as  a living  repre- 
sentation of  a given  event,  Mr.  Herbert’s  fresco  entirely  fails. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  woidd,  in  conclusion,  remind  our 
readers  once  more,  not  only  of  the  worth  of  his  conscientious 
labour  in  other  respects,  but  of  the  amazing,  the  almost  insupe- 
rable, difficulties  of  this  subject.  One  cannot  name  in  fancy  above 
three  or  four  men  who  would  have  been  likely  to  succeed  here, 
and  these  would  be  simply  the  greatest  men  in  the  art.  Mr. 
Herbert’s  own  modesty  would,  we  are  sure,  be  the  first  to  refuse 
endorsing  the  lax  language  of  that  flattery  which  speaks  of  him  as 
their  rival. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  ANDALUSIA. 

There  are  some  dramatic  works  which,  though  intrinsically  of 
no  great  value,  and  apparently  harmonizing  but  little  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  may  still,  if  occasionally  revived,  afford  interest 
even  to  the  more  intellectual  section  of  a modern  audience.  Promi- 
nent among  these  stand  the  pieces  that  are  not  only  illustrated  by 
the  halo  of  some  old  association,  but  remain  as  types  of  a class  or 
species  that  has  passed  away,  though  not  so  long  ago  as  to  leave 
no  trace  in  the  memory  of  older  playgoers.  The  works  to  which 
we  refer  rather  reflect  the  weakness  than  the  strength  of  the  period 
during  which  they  arose,  and  so  slight  is  their  claim  to  admu-ation 
that  no  elderly  gentleman  on  the  sunny  side  of  dotage  would  think 
of  pointing  to  them  as  indices  of  the  “ goodness  ” of  “ old  times.” 
When  they  arise  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  been 
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liui'ied,  all  educated  persons  present  at  the  revival  regard  them 
■with  a sort  of  contempt,  hut  it  is  a contempt  which  is  not  un- 
mingled with  aifection,  and  by  no  means  implies  an  opinion  that 
the  manager  has  acted  injudiciously  in  his  labour  of  resuscitation. 
A play  that,  like  Hamlet’s  “ Mousetrap,”  has  “ no  offence  in’t,” 
and  that  for  a long  series  of  years  has  amused  thousands  of  persons, 
may  he  profitably  seen  once  by  every  educated  person  who  cares  to 
study  phases  in  popular  taste,  and  who,  in  judging  a work  of  art,  can 
distinguish  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  sources  of 
interest. 

The  old  melodrama  of  the  Miller  and  Ms  Men,  which  made  so 
much  noise  when  originally  produced  early  in  the  century,  and 
which  even  to  this  day  remains  the  stock-play,  par  excellence,  in 
all  toy-theatres,  furnished  exactly  a case  in  point  when  revived 
by  Mr.  Buckstone,  a few  years  since,  at  the  Haymarket.  Here  was 
a piece  that  not  only  merited  the  affection  of  elderly  playgoers 
of  the  educated  class,  as  something  that  had  delighted  them  in 
their  childhood,  but  deeply  impressed  upon  them  a change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  even  in  themselves, 
during  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  its  original 
production  and  its  last  revival.  To  the  educated  young,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  historically  instructive ; while  to  the  young 
and  old  alike  of  the  uneducated  classes  it  offered  those  salient 
points  of  attraction  which  tell  upon  the  masses  of  all  generations, 
and  seem  wholly  independent  of  critical  appreciation. 

The  Miller  and  his  Men  represented  a time  when  the  public 
were  content  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  certain  abstract  beings 
called  “ robbers,”  or  “ banditti,”  who,  in  whatever  country  they 
chose  to  dwell,  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants by  hats  and  boots  of  a peculiar  form,  knives  of  unusual 
length,  and  a studied  ferocity  of  aspect  which  denoted  not  only  a 
fierce  desire  of  plunder,  but  a love  of  crime  for  its  own  sake.  These 
“ robbers  ” did  not  appeal  to  any  revolutionary  feeling  like  the 
Carl  Moor  of  Schiller ; they  had  no  connexion  -with  history ; they 
illustrated  no  peculiarity  of  time  or  place;  and  could  only  be 
assigned  to  that  vague  period  when  men  left  off  wearing  armour, 
had  not  assumed  the  frock  coat  and  trousers,  and  abstained  from 
wigs  and  powder.  Those  among  our  readers  who  know  some- 
thing about  costume,  but  are  utterly  devoid  of  stage  experience, 
will  at  once  conclude  that  we  point  to  the  age  of  the  earlier 
Stuarts;  and  no  doubt  that  age  was  imperfectly  reflected  by 
the  dresses  to  which  we  indefinitely  refer.  But  these  dresses 
marked  no  time  or  cormtry;  the  slashed  doublet  did  not  neces- 
sarily precede  the  rapier  and  snuff-box ; nor,  if  a gentleman  wore 
a tunic,  a broad  hat  with  a nodding  plume,  and  a girdle  about 
his  waist,  was  it  hastily  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  born  long 
before  the  year  1 800.  Even  at  this  very  day— when  managers 
pride  themselves  on  their  historical  and  topographical  accuracy, 
and  know  that  an  Albanian  is  not  a Corsican — we  still  see  the 
Stranger,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  attired,  on  the  strength  of  his 
misanthropy,  very  much  like  one  of  the  old  conventional  “ rob- 
bers,” and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  intended  for  a gentle- 
man of  Kotzebue’s  own  da5^ 

The  very  names  of  some  of  the  characters  in  the  Miller  and  his 
Men  indicate  a general  absence  of  feeling  for  local  correctness. 
Wolf,  as  the  German  bandit,  was  all  very  well;  but  when  he 
disguised  himself  as  a miller,  and  called  himself  “Grindoff,” 
it  was  apparent  enough,  although  his  pseudonym  had  a 
Sclavonic  look  about  it,  that  it  was  compounded  of  the  thoroughly 
English  elements  “ grind  ” and  “ off,”  which,  while  referring 
to  the  pretended  vocation  of  the  villain,  less  obviously  adum- 
brated his  predatory  propensities.  Then  there  was  his  lieu- 
tenant Riber,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  the  long 
English  “i,”  the  “ei”  of  the  German.  Whence  got  he  this 
name?  Was  it  formed  from  the  English  word  “river”  (a 
marauder)  by  a transformation  of  the  “ v ” into  the  cognate  “b,” 
or  was  the  German  plural  “Rauber” — pronmmced,  we  might  say, 
something  like  “ royber,”  and  easily  Cocknified  into  “ riber  ” — 
thrust  before  the  author’s  mind  ? All  was  vague  and  indefinite. 
Nevertheless,  these  “ robbers  ” were  convenient  living  obstacles 
to  stand  in  the  path  of  virtuous  folks ; they  afforded  opportunities 
for  as  many  striking  collisions  as  the  imagination  of  the  dramatist 
could  devise,  and  their  overthrow  answered  those  great  ends  of 
retributive  justice  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unsophisticated,  are 
all-important.  When  the  piece  was  re'dved,  it  was  curious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  intellectual  observer,  who  could  contrast  the  real 
points  of  interest  -with  the  conventional  and  inaccurate  accom- 
paniments which  would  have  been  fatal  at  the  present  day,  but 
which  were  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  a public  less  realistic 
in  its  views.  That  such  a piece  could  succeed,  if  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  one  of  the  principal  London  theatres  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  no  one  thought  for  a moment;  but  a 
success  in  the  past  never  loses  its  value. 

O’Keeffe’s  “ comic,  opera,”  the  Castle  of  Andedusia,  by  the  revival 
of  which  Mr.  Buckstone  has  recently  signalized  the  termination 
of  the  Haymarket  season,  is  a type  of  stage  conventionality  that 
is  even  further  removed  from  modern  notions  than  the  Miller  and 
his  Men ; for,  being  avowedly  an  opera,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  its 
dramatic  incongruities,  to  usurp  a lyrical  title  to  which  it  has  no 
claim  whatever.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  an  opera,  according  to 
our  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  than  the  Castle  of  Andalusia. 
The  action  of  the  piece  is  wholly  carried  on  in  prose  dialogue  ; the 
musical  morceaux,  tolerably  numerous  as  they  are,  might  be  omitted 
with  very  little  detriment  to  the  plot ; and  the  vocal  prominence  j 
of  the  characters  bears  no  assignable  relation  to  their  importance  as 
personages  in  the  .drama.  ! 


Yet  this  same  Castle  of  Andalusia — originally  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1782,  as  a modification  of  another  piece, 
called  the  Banditti,  which  had  been  damned  the  year  before — 
was  in  the  year  of  its  birth,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  an 
“opera  ” in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Of  a play  the  action 
of  which  shoidd  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  carried  on  in  music,  our 
gi-andfathers  had  not  the  slightest  conception.  An  opera,  according 
to  their  view,  was  simply  a dramatic  piece,  approaching  more  or  less 
to  the  character  of  comedy  or  melodrama,  and  enlivened  with  songs 
that  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  work. 
It  is  to  this  very  conception  of  opera  that  the  old  wits,  who 
assailed  musical  drama  in  general,  owed  their  most  advantageous 
position.  Where  all  the  personages  talked  in  a manner  intended 
to  imitate  that  of  ordinary  life,  the  conduct  of  the  love-sick  swain 
who,  when  his  sorrows  had  reached  their  culminating  point,  sud- 
denly expressed  his  feelings  in  a song,  might  easily  be  stigmatized 
as  palpably  absurd.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  con- 
ception of  opera  is  realized,  the  discrepancy  vanishes.  All  the 
characters  move  in  a musical  atmosphere ; music  is  the  vehicle  of 
their  discom-se,  music  accompanies  their  movements,  and  the 
songs,  under  whatever  circumstances  sung,  appear  no  more  un- 
natural than  the  rhymed  speech  of  one  of  the  personages  in  a 
narrative  poem  rhyme*d  throughout.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  so' 
thorough  is  the  recognition  of  music  as  a fitting  vehicle  for 
dramatic  expression  that  when,  to  accommodate  the  difficulty  felt 
by  most  English  vocalists  in  singing  recitative,  a small  portion  of 
operatic  dialogue  is  spoken  as  mere  prose,  it  is  the  speaking,  not 
the  singing,  that  appears  absurd. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  dramatic  with  the  musical  ele- 
ment, which  so  seriously  embarrassed  our  grandfathers,  is  indi- 
cated, in  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  by  the  thorough  insignificance  of 
the  part  connected  with  the  tenor  of  the  day.  Bon  Alphonso,  as  he 
is  called,  was  always  played  by  the  best  tenor  singer  of  the  com- 
pany, and  is  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Braham,  the  link 
of  union  being  the  once  famous  air  of  the  “ Hardy  Sailor.”  Never- 
theless he  is  so  completely  external  to  the  plot  that  this  will 
scarcely  be  altered  if  he  is  omitted  altogether.  As  it  is,  great 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  him.  When  the  piece  was  first 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  in  1782,  and  he  was  represented 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  he  was  allowed  to  marry  the  secondary  lady ; 
but  O’Keeffe  afterwards  so  altered  the  story  as  to  give  Lorenza  to 
some  one  else,  and  leave  poor  Alphonso  in  single-blessedness,  and 
in  that  condition  he  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

Now,  this  isolated  position  of  Don  Alphonso  is  not  a mere  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Castle  of  Andalusia,  but  represents  a generally 
established  theory  that  an  English  tenor  could  not  act ; and  those 
who  turn  to  Sheridan’s  Duenna  will  there  find  a certain  Don  Carlos 
in  precisely  the  same  predicament.  Yet  these  do-nothing  gentle- 
men were  commonly  sustained  by  the  artist  who  more  than  all 
the  rest  made  the  piece  remunerative ; and  there  is  this  convenience 
in  their  position,  that  they  could  be  made  to  sing  anything  what- 
ever, without  impediment  to  the  action.  The  oidy  song  set  down 
for  Alphonso  in  the  play-book  is  the  aforesaid  “ Hardy  Sailor  ” ; 
but  when  he  was  represented  by  Braham,  for  instance,  the 
popular  vocalist  introduced  ad  lihitu,m  his  favourite  airs,  to  what- 
ever subject  these  might  refer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining 
parts  in  the  old  so-called  “ operas  ” were  always  given  to  singing 
actors  when  music  was  required,  for  in  some  works  of  the  class 
there  is  a principal  character  that  does  not  sing  at  all.  Thus  at 
Covent  Garden,  about  five-and-fifty  years  since,  Don  Scipio,  a 
comic  old  man,  was  played  by  Emery ; Pediillo,  a comic  servant, 
by  Fawcett;  Spado,  a facetious  robber,  by  Munden.  All  these 
personages  sing;  indeed,  Pedrillo’s  “Galloping  dreary  dun”  is 
more  clearly  remembered  at  the  present  day  than  Pedrillo  himself. 
A prominent  bass  vocalist,  who  executed  what  were  considered 
fine  manly  songs,  seems  to  have  been  always  indispensable  to  this 
kind  of  opera.  In  the  Castle  of  Andalusia  he  is  represented  by 
Don  Csesar,  captain  of  a band  of  robbers,  whose  songs,  “ The 
Wolf”  and  “Flow  thou  regal  purple  stream,”  have  never  been 
forgotten. 

Ceasing  to  regard  the  Castle  of  Andalusia  as  an  opera,  and  look- 
ing upon  it  as  a spoken  drama,  which  essentially  it  is,  one  is 
astonished  to  find  what  a very  primitive  form  of  amusement  could 
satisfy  the  posterity  of  the  men  who  witnessed  the  poetical  plays  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  and  the  witty  profligacies  that  followed  the 
Restoration.  Though  the  piece  is  by  no  means  short,  not  the 
slightest  attempt  is  made  to  inspire  the  audience  with  interest  for 
any  one  of  the  serious  characters.  We  are  simply  required  to 
laugh  at  the  airs  of  a valet  who  is  mistaken  for  his  master ; at  the 
cool  impudence  of  a pusillanimous  robber  who  has  obtained  ad- 
mission into  a castle  under  false  pretences,  and  doubts  whether  he 
shall  call  in  his  comrades  to  plunder  the  establishment,  or  join 
with  hone.st  folk  and  give  them  up  to  justice ; and  at  the  ridicu- 
lous embarrassment  of  two  dotards,  each  of  whom  is  made  wrongly 
to  believe  that  the  other  is  deaf,  and  accordingly  stuns  him  with 
bawling.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  a whole  band  of  burglarious 
banditti  is  assured  of  pardon,  merely  that  the  story  may  come  to  a 
cheerful  conclusion,  and  no  one  is  expected  to  feel  that  moral 
justice  has  been  violated.  All  the  personages  merely  embody  a 
number  of  stage  conventions  which  seem  to  invite  no  comparison 
with  the  real  life  of  the  present  or  the  past. 

Our  modern  stage  does  us  little  credit,  and  abounds  with  ab- 
siu'dities,  but  still  the  absurdities  are  of  a different  kind  from  those 
j of  the  Castle  of  Andalusia.  Our  present  dramatists  do  not  move 
in  that  thoroughly  stagy  atmosphere  which  in  the  last  century 
■ was  one  of  the  evil  results  of  a powerful  combination  of  histrionic 
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excellence.  Wo  now  suffer  under  an  incapacity  to  form  a com- 
pany strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  a great  work.  Our  grandfathers 
wmmanded  such  strength  that  they  could  give  value  to  a weak 
one ; and  probably  never  was  a greater  quantity  of  trash  written 
and  tolerated  than  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama.  Our 
present  dramatists  wish,  at  any  rate,  to  approach  actual  life,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  in  the  attempt ; and  even  our  sensation  dramas 
aaiso  from  a desire  to  give  harrowing  scenes  every  semblance  of 
reality. 

But,  while  calling  attention  to  the  incompatibility  of  a favourite 
old  piece  with  all  modern  notions,  let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  spirit 
of  genuine  fun  that  pervades  the  dialogue  of  the  Castle  of  Anda- 
lusia. The  jokes  of  little  Spado  and  Pedrillo,  capitally  played  by 
Messrs.  Buckstone  and  Compton,  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 


REVIEWS. 


PALGRAVE’S  NORMANDY  AND  ENGLAND.* 

SIR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE’S  former  volumes  stopped  just 
where  their  interest  to  English  readers  promised  to  increase. 
He  did  not  live  to  accomplish  his  design,  and  the  fragment  which 
he  had  published  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the 
Continent.  More,  however,  remains  of  the  work  which  he  planned 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Francis  Palgrave  has 
edited  two  more  volumes  of  his  father’s  History,  scarcely  inferior 
in  bulk  to  the  two  which  preceded  them,  and  richer  and  more  im- 
portant in  their  matter.  The  history  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in 
England  still  remains  unfinished,  but  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc.  The  two  volumes  now  published 
show  different  degrees  of  completeness.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
wrote'  and  finished  the  fourth  volume,  which  is  occupied  entirely 
with  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  before  he  took  in  hand  the 
third.  The  fourth  volume  was  printed  throughout  in  the  author’s 
lifetime,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  that  it  represents,  on  the  whole, 
his  father’s  maturest  judgment  on  the  events  narrated.  The  third 
volume,  which  begins  with  the  last  days  of  Richard  Sans-peur, 
and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  the  Conqueror, 
was  left  imperfect.  The  preparation  of  it  was  the  occupation  of 
the  writer’s  last  years ; but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  all  the  parts 
of  it  equally,  or  to  arrange  it  and  put  it  together  in  its  ultimate 
form.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  printed,  Mr.  Palgrave  says,  from 
an  almost  perfect  manuscript,  prepared  originally  for  publication ; 
but  others  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  out  as  well  as  he  could  from 
fragments,  and  he  has  filled  up  some  gaps  by  reprints  and  extracts 
from  w’hat  his  father  had  already  published.  Thus  we  may  con- 
sider that  we  have  the  fourth  volume  very  much  as  the  writer 
intended  it  to  appear ; but  the  intervening  part  of  the  work,  re- 
lating to  the  hundred  years  which  ended  at  the  Conqueror’s  death, 
remains,  with  all  Mr.  Palgrave’s  care,  disjointed  and  unequal,  and 
represents  inadequately  the  volume  which  ought  to  have  come  in  its 
place.  It  is  always  a matter  of  regret  when  a work  does  not  receive 
the  writer’s  best  care  and  revision ; and  in  this  case  it  is  doubtless 
a loss  that  we  have  not  the  full  advantage  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s 
matured  thoughts  and  conclusions  upon  such  an  event  as  the 
Conquest.  But,  from  his  peculiar  way  of  writing,  the  loss  is 
probably  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a writer 
who  in  his  manner  of  composition  laid  more  stress  on  symmetry 
and  finish.  We  have,  in  the  main  at  least,  the  substance  of  what  he 
meant  to  tell  us ; and  even  if  he  could  have  worked  longer  at  his 
Historjq  the  value  of  it  would  still  have  depended  far  less  on  form 
and  style  than  on  its  substance. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made, 
and  which  it  is  obvious  to  make,  on  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  preferred  to  communicate  his  great  know- 
ledge, and  his  sagacious  and  original  conceptions  of  early  medimval 
history.  In  these  volumes  there  are  the  same  manifold  faults  as  in 
their  predecessors,  and  the  same  proof  of  the  possession  of  some  of 
the  rarest  and  most  precious  gifts  which  fit  a man  for  an  historian. 
The  defects  are  on  the  surface,  and  unhappily  are  fatal,  not  merely 
to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  work,  but  to  its  claim  to  the 
rank  which  it  ought  to  have  held  in  our  historical  literature. 
Knowledge,  sympathy,  imagination,  humour,  graphic  felicity  of 
touch  and  expression,  elevated  feeling,  strong  and  manly  judgment, 
a keen  sense  of  truth,  the  power  of  unravelling  and  interpreting 
complicated  and  obscure  phenomena,  and  of  giving  a probable 
meaning  to  disputed  and  contradictory  facts,  are  all  there  as 
evidently  as  in  the  foremost  histoiical  writers.  But  the  efi'ect  is 
almost  hopelessly  marred,  partly  by  want  of  corresponding 
strength  in  other  qualities  of  mind  equally  necessary  for  historical 
as  for  all  other  writing,  partly  from  peculiarities  of  moral  view, 
partly  from  a curious  defiant  kind  of  sell'- will  and  whimsical  prefer- 
ence for  remote  allusions,  paradoxical  statements,  and  the  rude  force 
of  colloquial  phrases.  But  the  gi-eat  weakness  is  that  the  writer 
cannot  keep  his  composition  well  in  hand ; he  cannot  command  its 
march,  its  direction,  its  unity  and  coherence ; it  escapes 
from  his  control  and  wanders  off,  to  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  into  disproportionate  digressions  and  incongruous 
reflections.  It  is  not  because  it  is  too  long  or  too  minute  that  the 
reader  feels  himself  lost  in  making  his  way  through  it ; it  is 
because  the  writer’s  profuse  knowledge  and  vivid  conceptions  want 
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plan  and  arrangement,  and  because  a great  number  of  things  are 
brought  into  his  narrative  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  have  no 
business  there.  But,  if  it  is  a hard  book  to  read,  it  is  eminently 
a book  to  consult.  Any  one  can,  by  opening  it,  lay  his  hand  on  its 
odd  or  unsatisfactory  parts — on  pages  of  ill-placed  sarcasm  or  one- 
sided eulogy  and  vituperation,  on  questionable  philosophy,  and 
even  on  hazardous  conjectures,  and  on  careless  and  inaccur.ate 
statements.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  a book  that  any  one  wlio  ha.s 
opened  it  will  turn  to  again  for  fragments  of  description,  of  criti- 
cism, of  illustration,  which  he  would  not  easily  find  elsewhere. 
Not  many  writers,  looking  back  with  the  cool  and  chastened  judg- 
ment and  with  the  varied  experience  and  interest  of  modern  times, 
have  been  able  also  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  old  mediaeval  nobles 
and  monks,  to  feel  their  feelings,  and  to  understand  their  motives. 
This  is  part  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  power.  His  old  records  and 
chronicles  are,  to  him,  full  of  life  — not  the  romantic,  ornamental 
life  of  novels  and  novel-like  histories,  but  real,  hard,  rough  life, 
full  of  anomalies  and  contradictions,  as  men  of  business  know  it 
and  as  humonsts  descant  upon  it.  Among  the  dim  and  shadowy 
figures  who  bear  such  grand  names,  but  whose  shifting  and  con- 
fused personality  evades  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  mind,  he 
appears  as  much  at  home,  with  as  distinct  and  vivid  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  of  their  characters  and  looks,  as  if  he  were 
Ordericus  himself.  If  only  he  could  interest  us  in  the  whole 
scene,  if  only  he  had  possessed  proportionate  power  in  unfolding 
the  movement  and  significance  of  the  general  story,  the  leading 
actors  in  it  might,  under  his  vigorous  and  discriminating  touch, 
have  started  into  new  life  and  distinctness,  and  become  recog- 
nised and  well-defined  personages  in  history ; but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  feel  interest  in  the  men  when  the  current  of  events 
with  which  they  are  concerned  flows  uncertainly  and  feebly.  But 
though  we  cannot  get  ourselves  to  care  very  much  for  most  of  the 
people  whom  he  brings  before  us — for  William  Talvas,  or  Herbert 
Wake-the-Dog,  or  Robert  de  Belesme — yet  when  they  are  brought 
before  us  in  his  pages  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  were  real 
men,  and  not  mere  names.  The  stage,  too,  is  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  actors.  Places  and  scenes,  which  often  have  so  little  meaning 
in  the  narrative  of  events,  are  marked  by  associations  and  their 
natural  features.  An  observant  traveller,  delighting  in  local 
characteristics  and  beauty,  has  combined  his  vivid  recollections 
with  the  minute  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  antiquarian  student 
of  books  and  monuments.  A phrase  or  an  epithet  brings  before 
our  eyes  the  circumstances  amid  which  events  took  place,  and 
from  which  they  derived  part  of  their  character  and  result ; or  a 
careful  and  accurate  topographical  study  lights  up  an  important  bit 
of  English  or  Norman  geography.  Again  and  again  we  come  on 
sentences  which  in  a few  words  suggest  or  revive  the  character  of 
a town,  a building,  or  a landscape ; and  again  and  again,  as  we 
read  on,  we  have  to  lament  that,  for  want  of  sustained  power  and 
order,  the  interest  of  the  whole  does  not  correspond  to  the  variety 
and  picturesque  force  of  the  details. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  sketch — for  it  is  but  a sketch,  though  it 
fills  half  a volume — of  William  the  Conqueror  is  forcible  and  in- 
teresting. He  looks  upon  William  as  pm'sued  from  his  birth  by 
a dark  and  evil  fate,  which  saddened  his  life,  but  gave  rmusual 
force  and  grandeur  to  his  character.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
gloom  and  melancholy  which  are  represented  in  Lord  Macaulay’s 
account  as  weighing  on  the  heroic  mind  of  William  HI.  Norman 
William,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  tells  us,  carried  to  his  grave  the 
shame  of  his  father’s  sin ; in  prosperity  and  in  adversity  it  was 
always  remembered  against  him,  and  he  himself  never  forgot,  that 
he  was  the  Bastard.  It  is  true  that  all  his  predecessors  had  been 
born  out  of  what  the  Church  blessed  as  wedlock;  but  in  every 
other  case  but  his,  the  child  of  the  irregular  union  had  been  legi- 
timated by  a subsequent  marriage.  Moreover,  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a Flemish  tanner ; and  a tanner’s  trade  was  a loath- 
some and  abhorred  one.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  quotes  from  the 
metrical  chronicles  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  tanner’s  child  by 
William  Talvas,  the  fierce  and  turbulent  Marcher  lord  of 
Belesme ; and  as  the  history  proceeds  we  are  continually 
reminded  of  the  shame,  and  the  cm'se  which  it  called 
down.  Hence  the  early  unpopularity  of  William,  and  the 
rebellions  of  the  Barons  against  his  authority.  Hence  his  hu- 
miliation and  dangers,  till,  disciplined  by  adversity,  and  with 
his  great  natural  powers  exercised  by  opposition  and  peril,  he 
manifested  his  skill  as  a soldier,  and  forced  his  nobles  to  own 
their  master  in  the  critical  battles  of  'V'al-es-Dunes  and  Mortimer. 
There  is  an  imaginative  solemnity  and  completeness  in  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave’s  view  of  the  Conqueror,  always  strong,  powerful,  wise, 
and  fortunate,  wishing,  but  not  often  able,  to  be  just,  yet  always 
bearing  about  and  feeling  a shameful  brand  upon  his  name,  and 
deploring  the  bitterness  of  a lot  which  seemed  so  glorious 
and  prosperous.  But  it  appears  to  us  an  unauthorized,  or  at 
least  very  imperfectly  supported,  improvement  upon  what  our 
authorities  tell  us.  “ h'rom  first  to  last,”  says  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  “ wherever  William  Arlotte’s  bastard  moved,  whether 
in  court  or  camp,  he  was  always  more  or  less  in  bad  odour,  sur- 
rounded, so  to  speak,  by  his  native  air,  the  fetid  atmosphere  of 
the  unsavoui-y  tan-yard.”  But  this  bold  generalization  really' 
depends,  not  on  proof,  but  on  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  vivid 
realizing  of  what  he  supposes  the  people  who  surrounded  William 
to  have  felt  about  bastards  and  about  tanners ; and  it  seems  to  us 
more  probable  that  he  overstates  these  feelings,  when  the  other- 
points  of  William’s  character  and  fortunes  are  taken  into  account. 
So  about  William’s  career.  Thorns  strewed  the  path  of  the 
glorious  Conqueror ; “ his  destiny,  a life  of  agony,  a death 
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of  sorrow.”  The  only  reason  whicli  appears  for  ascribing  to 
WiUiam  an  unusual  share  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot  is  the 
speech  which  Ordericus  Vitalis  puts  into  his  mouth  on  his  death- 
bed. But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  that  long  history  is  any- 
thing but  an  imaginary  composition  of  the  rhetorical  and  learned 
chronicler  himself. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  remarks  on  the  effect  of  the  Conquest 
deserve  great  attention.  In  form,  they  are  loose  and  incomplete ; 
they  need  to  be  digested  and  fortified  by  explanations  and 
proofs;  they  continually  baffle  us  with  allusions  where  we 
want  downright  and  positive  statements;  but,  inadequate  as 
they  are,  viewed  as  a satisfactory  investigation  of  an  obscure 
subject,  they  show  a right  way  of  looking  at  it,  and 
caution  and  good  sense  in  forming  conclusions  on  it. 
In  describing  a great  and  eventful  revolution,  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  overstate  the  amount  of  change  produced,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  ; to  overlook  the  influences 
or  the  steps  which  prepare  for  and  soften  the  rudest  transitions ; 
and,  above  all,  to  exaggerate  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  innovations.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  was  certainly  on  his  guard 
against  these  broad  and  unqualified  ways  of  looking  at  the  Conquest, 
improbable  in  themselves  and  inconsistent  with  facts.  The 
Norman  invasion  was  an  opportunity  for  others  besides  the  Con- 
queror; and  though  he  had  secured,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  name 
and  legal  position  of  King— about  which,  even  then,  there  attached 
an  authority  without  counterpart  or  rival — yet  to  the  end  of  his  life 
it  continued  doubtful  whether  the  Continental  soldiers  whom  he 
had  brought  over  with  him,  and  placed  in  power,  would  not  succeed 
in  dismembering  England  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  prin- 
cipalities of  Northern  and  Western  Gaul.  Again,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  strongly  asserts  that  William  made  no  attempt  to 
^‘Normanize  the  English  people,”  or  to  introduce  a “new  religion, 
new  language,  new  customs,  new  laws.”  The  laws  which  he  re- 
cognised were  those  of  his  predecessor,  the  Confessor;  the  tenants 
cf  the  land  were  gradually  changed  to  a great  extent,  but  the 
tenures  were  the  old  ones,  no  more  characteristically  Norman  than 
they  were  English.  There  are  no  remains  or  evidences  of  Norman 
jurisprudence  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  and  he  is  disposed  to 
think  that  Normandy  borrowed  from  England  far  more  than  it 
gave.  “ In  the  great  points  of  resemblance,”  as  to  feudal  tenures 
and  the  technical  procedures  of  the  law,  “ I believe,”  he  says, 
^‘that  though  some  of  them  resulted  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
yet  that  others  were  only  accelerated  by  it.  They  were  already 
proceeding;  the  fermentation  had  begun,  but  slowly  and  sluggishly, 
and  the  Conquest  only  afforded  an  additional  and  perhaps  more 
active  leaven.”  His  view  of  the  changes  is,  that  institutions 
arose  from  the  combination  of  the  old  English  law  with  measures 
necessary  for  the  government  of  a newly  subjugated  country, 
which  imparted  new  vigour  to  the  sovereign  authority.  So  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  French  language.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  maintains  that  what  came  undoubtedly  to  pass  later 
under  the  Plantagenets  is  antedated  when  put  back  to  the 
Conquest.  “ What  William  found,  he  kept ; like  his  pre- 
decessors, his  laws  and  charters  were  written  either  in 
English  or  Latin.”  The  code  of  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  written 
in  French,  is  “ merely  a translation  from  a Latin  text,  executed, 
as  it  would  seem,  about  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.” 
French,  which  was  becoming  familiar  to  the  Court  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor,  did  not  really  become  the  language  of  law,  admin- 
istration, and  commerce  till  the  time  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 

The  fourth  volume,  more  elaborate  and  finished  than  the  third, 
exemplifies  remarkably  its  author’s  strength  and  weakness.  Its 
subject  is  the  reign  of  William  Rufus;  and  this  subject  is  treated 
with  great  clearness  and  vigour  of  thought.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  history,  just  when  we  are  beginning  to  follow  with  in- 
terest the  process  of  consolidation  going  on  in  the  Conqueror’s 
loosely  compacted  dominions  imder  the  vigorous  rule  of  his  wild 
but  able  son,  and  the  remarkable  contest  of  authority  between  the 
deepest  metaphysical  thinker  and  the  most  formidable  soldier  of 
the  age,  two  long  digressions  break  the  natural  thread  of  the 
history.  For  one  there  is  some  excuse.  The  chapter  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Scotland  takes  in  events  with  wfflich  Rufus  was  connected ; 
but  it  is  really  a separate  dissertation — and  a veiy  interesting  one 
it  is — on  the  English  civilization  which  was  fastening  its  hold  on 
the  South  of  Scotland,  and  tending  powerfully  to  bind  it  on  to 
England  as  firmly  as  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  are  bound. 
The  other  digression  is  a much  longer  one,  and  one  for  which  there 
is  less  pretext.  It  is  a singularly  picturesque  and  striking  account 
of  the  Crasades.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  narrative,  poli- 
tical reflection,  sarcastic  invective,  ideal  sketches  full  of  humour 
and  deep  knowledge,  sly  or  indignant  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  charming  pictures  of  local  scenes,  stop  us  when 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  William’s  short  but  important  reign,  on 
which  our  attention  ought  to  have  been  kept  undivided  for  the 
very  reason  that,  though  great  and  eventful  influences  operated 
powerfully  and  steadily  all  through  it,  it  is  barren  of  occurrences 
which  strike  the  imagination  and  fix  themselves  in  the  memory. 
But  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  had  much  to  say  about  the  Crusades, 
and  much  that  is  well  worth  reading;  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  turn  aside  into  the  wide  field 
which  lay  beside  his  proper  path.  In  his  accoimt  of  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  he  shows  his  peculiar  power  of  discerning  amid 
the  wildest  disorder,  which  he  represents  in  its  bare  and  natm’al 
reality,  the  seeds  of  coming  order.  He  points  out  the  rude  skiU 
with  which  Rufus  aird  his  administrator  Flambard  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a systematic  method  of  finance,  to  serve  as  a permanent 


and  sound. basis  for  tbe  King’s  power.  “He  accumulated  the 
vigour  of  an  orderly  legislation  on  the  savage  principles  of  earlier 
days ; the  strictness  of  regular  government  denying  the  compen- 
sations derived  from  irregular  barbarity.”  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  pushes  his  view  of  the  system  and  policy  of  Rufus’  reign  to  an 
improbable  extreme  when  he  interprets  his  wholesale  appropriation 
of  Church  lands  as  the  result  of  a distinct  and  deeply  meditated 
plan  for  the  general  secularization  of  all  ecclesiastical  property. 
In  this  he  seems  to  make  the  mistake  which  he  more  than  once 
protests  against — the  mistake  of  transfeiTing  the  ideas  and  plans 
of  one  age  to  another  in  which  they  are  simple  anachronisms. 
He  brings  out  with  much  force  and  truthfulness  the  real  nature  of 
the  point  at  issue  in  the  contest  between  the  King  and  Archbishop 
Anselm,  and  the  true  bearing  on  the  interests  of  society  at  the  time 
of  the  principles  which  were  brought  into  such  keen  conflict ; and 
he  does  full  justice,  not  merely  to  the  motives,  but  to  the  masterly 
skill  and  conduct  and  self-command  of  the  great  Archbishop  in 
his  difficult  and  hazardous  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  his  day. 

In  these  volumes,  teeming  with  odd  facts  and  remote  allusions, 
there  is  not  a single  reference  from  beginning  to  end.  The  same 
plan  was  followed  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  his  two  former 
volumes;  but  in  them  he  subjoined,  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix, 
notices,  often  very  instructive,  of  his  authorities.  ' Here,  however, 
the  author  had  not  made  the  necessary  preparations;  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  than  we  have  a riuht  to  expect  from  an  editor  that 
he  should  supply  the  want.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  the 
uselessness  of  foot-notes,  but  a book  like  this  shows  us 
how  inconvenient  it  is  to  be  without  them.  Of  course, 
for  much  of  the  narrative,  a student  who  knows  what  the 
main  authorities  are  need  not  be  at  a loss,  if  he  wishes  to  verify  a 
statement.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  obliged  to 
lose  time  in  making  out  wliat  the  writer  might  have  shown  him 
at  a glance  ; and  besides  this,  there  are,  in  such  a book  as  this,  a 
vast  number  of  facts  alleged,  or  put  in  a particular  light,  for  which 
it  is  distinctly  important  to  kno^\  where  they  come  from,  and  on 
what  gTOunds  the  historian  has  made  up  his  mind.  But  there  is 
another  accompaniment  which  these  volumes  greatly  need,  and 
which  it  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  or  troublesome  for  the 
editor  to  furnish.  They  have  copious  tables  of  contents,  and 
marginal  abstracts  ; but  they  have  no  index.  Yet  half  the  useful- 
ness of  a book  like  this  depends  on  its  being  provided  with  a full 
and  accurate  index. 


HUDIBRAS.* 

Anew  pocket  edition  of  this  remarkable  satire  is  a pheno- 
menon which  suggests  many  curious  reflections.  It  is  just 
two  hundred  years  since  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Butler’s, poem 
were  published ; so  that  Mr.  Tegg  might,  if  he  chose,  claim  for 
the  volume  before  us  the  captivating  title  of  the  Bicentenary 
Butler.  During  nearly  two  centuries  Hudihras  has  been  a work 
which  (according  to  the  common  phrase)  no  gentleman’s  library 
ought  to  be  without.  Copies  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century 
are  still  circulating  in  old  calf,  and  to  be  heard  of  in  the  latest 
booksellers’  catalogues.  Its  author  is  universally  known  as  the 
immortal  Samuel  Butler,  and  every  specimen  of  later  satirical 
verse  remotely  approaching  his  in  measure  or  style  is  christened 
Hudibrastic.  As  many  familiar  quotations  in  common  literary 
use  are  actually  taken  from  its  pages  (in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  poem)  as  from  the  writings  of  any  other  English  poet  except 
Shakspeare.  And  many  other  proverbial  commonplaces  that  are 
not  literally  taken  from  this  source  have  the  credit  of  being  so. 
Whenever  the  origin  of 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day 

is  brought  into  question,  there  are  twenty  decently  credible 
witnesses  ready  to  swear  of  their  own  knowledge  that  the  very 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Hudihras,  for  one  sceptic  on  the  other 
side.  Worshippers  of  ingenuity  in  rhjune  are  still  found  to  deny 
that  even  the  author  of  the  Incjoldshy  Legends,  or  Mr.  Browning 
himself,  has  surpassed  Butler  in  the  power  of  piling  up  surprising 
combinations  of  sound  and  sense,  to  alarm  and  satisfy  the  reluctant 
ear.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  many  of  the  most  genuine 
admirers  of  the  immortal  ILidihras  could,  without  special  cram- 
ming, pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  framework  of  the  story 
or  the  details  of  the  poem.  Immortal  as  its  fame  theoretically  is, 
and  deserved  as  its  popularity  has  been,  one  side  of  the  merits  of 
Hudihras  may  now  fairly  be  given  up  as  no  longer  practically 
appreciable.  As  a farcical  tale  of  any  reasonable  verisimilitude, 
or  even  as  a consistent  and  great  satirical  picture,  Hudihras  is 
too  widelj''  remote  from  our  own  times  to  create  now  auy  vivid 
interest  in  itself  as  a whole.  JDun  Quixote  finds  new  worshippers 
in  every  successive  generation  of  cultivated  humanity,  provided 
always  that  his  adventures  are  read  at  the  right  critical  moment 
of  youth,  when  the  genuine  craving  for  chivalric  adventiu’e  and 
noble  character  is  nicely  balanced  wdth  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  humour  of  the  burlesque  perils  and  heroic  insanity  of  the 
cavalier  of  La  Mancha.  But  there  is  no  critical  moment  of  life 
at  which  the  study  of  Hudihras  is  a more  peculiar  duty  or  pleasure 
than  at  any  other  age.  To  nineteenth-century  readers  Hudihras 
must  be  always  equally  unreal,  equally  curious,  and  equally  spark- 
ling, whether  they  are  young  or  old. 

Satires  like  Hudihras  are  the  product,  not  only  of  a special 
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genius,  but  of  a special  time.  The  England  of  to-day  is  neither 
in  outward  show  nor  inward  habit  divided  into  any  such  antago- 
nistic parties  as  those  of  the  ihiritans  and  the  Cavaliers.  No  single 
national  dispute,  no  religious  or  moral  difference  underlying  every 
relation  of  life,  necessarily  and  openly  ranges  all  modern  English- 
men on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  think  and  feel  to  the  death  with 
the  party  each  has  chosen.  We  have  known  no  civil  conflict 
embittenng  year  after  year,  and  terminating  in  the  apparently 
absolute  clepression  of  one  faction  and  the  equally  absolute 
despotism  ot  the  other.  Nor  have  we  known  a sudden  reaction 
bring  into  power  and  fashion  the  party  which  had  for  years  been 
cast  down,  and  give  it  the  opportunity  of  venting  the  accumulated 
sarcasms  of  its  late  period  of  impotence  against  an  adversary 
whose  whole  garb  and  demeanour  formed  an  easy  butt  for  sarcasm. 
Our  own  vices  and  follies,  as  well  as  our  outward  peculiarities, 
are  dealt  about  more  promiscuously  among  the  whole  people. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  any  represen- 
tative individual  among  ourselves  who  would  be  recognised 
with  merriment  by  the  one  half  of  the  nation,  as  embodying 
the  solemn  afiectations  and  hypocrisies  which  they  professed  to 
consider  the  true  characteristics  of  the  other  half.  In  short,  we 
are  happily  neither  in  the  temper  nor  the  circumstances  of 
England  after  the  Restoration.  When  we  have  a New  Timon 
amongst  us,  the  field  and  the  style  of  his  satire  are 
equallv  remote  from  those  which  characterize  Hudibras, 
and  liis  popularity  is  of  a very  different  order.  If 
the  adventures  of  Hudibras  could  be  put  upon  the  modern 
stage  as  an  extravaganza,  got  up  with  every  advantage  of  decora- 
tion, they  would  be  unanimously  condemned  as  no  less  stupid  and 
unmeaning  than  vulgar.  There  exists  no  longer  in  English  life 
any  typical  figure  to  which  they  could  be  applicable,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  interest  they  would  be  felt  at  once  to  be  a mere 
burlesque  upon  the  dullest  improbabilities. 

Yet  the  essence  of  Hudibras  remains,  and  will  remain,  immortal. 
A thing  of  wit  and  humour,  no  less  than  a thing  of  beauty,  is  a joy 
for  ever.  The  English  language  has  visibly  altered  in  manner  and 
expression  since  Hudibras  was  written,  but  English  readers  are 
happily  still  conscious  of  the  merits  of  a clear  and  forcible  style. 
Whatever  Butler  says  is  said  in  the  aptest  words,  arranged  in  the 
fittest  order ; and  the  quality  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  always  strong 
and  sensible.  From  the  general  level  of  broad  humour  and  pungent 
wit  which  has  given  a name  to  the  Hudibrastic  manner,  he  some- 
times rises  by  a touch  of  imagination  into  a pure  poetical  beauty 
which  would  not  be  generally  called  Hudibrastic.  While  the 
thin  phantom  characters  and  phantom  circumstances  of  the 
poem  decompose  by  the  action  of  time,  the  apophthegms  and 
descriptive  passages  shine  out  with  as  much  solidity  and 
brilliancy  as  at  first.  The  images  and  metaphors  are  as 
poweiful  to  our  ears  as  to  those  of  the  critics  and  wits  of 
the  Restoration.  No  poet  of  our  own  day  could  express  the 
shades  of  his  meaning  more  exactly  or  concisely;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing sometimes  to  recognise  a train  of  thought,  familiar  to  us  as 
worked  out  by  one  of  our  own  poets  at  fuller  length,  upon  which 
Butler’s  genius  has  just  flashed  the  light  of  a moment  and  no 
more.  It  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  many  couplets  from  Hudibras 
each  of  which  might  stand  as  the  appropriate  compendious  text 
of  a more  recently  elaborated  sonnet  or  poem.  And  the  satire  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  native  strength  than  for  the  proofs  it 
contains  of  its  author’s  wide  and  ready  learning. 

Partial  and  one-sided  as  the  celebrated  description  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  to  wkich  Butler’s  burlesque  hero  belonged,  ob- 
viously is,  it  is  so  neat  and  clever  that,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  we  can  see,  if  not  feel,  how  eagerly  it  must  have  been 
caught  at  by  the  enemies  of  those  whom  it  ridiculed,  as  expressing 
the  general  sentiment  in  words  which  all  could  appreciate  and 
remember.  Those  who,  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  hated  a 
Puritan  as  they  hated  the  Devil,  whether  for  some  exquisite  reason, 
for  reason  good  enough,  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  could  all  alike 
enjoy  and  learn  by  heart  the  following  embodiment  of  what  they 
thought,  or  wished  to  think,  of  a large  section  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen: — 

A sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antiquities ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to ; 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite. 

The  selfsame  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  piety  consists  thex'ein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper  was  so  linkt, 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  the  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

The  proverbial  notoriety  of  the  two  lines  which  recite  the  terms 
of  the  hypocrite’s  composition  for  his  favourite  sins  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  have  said  tibove  as  to  the  measure  and  conditions 
of  Butler’s  poetical  immortality.  The  vivid  sarcastic  description 
of  the  Presbyterian  parly  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  peeled 


off  into  comparative  unfamiliarity  along  with  the  peculiar  type  it 
treats  of ; but  every  modern  reader  knows  and  quotes  as  a 
liousehold  word  the  personal  touch  which  marks  the  hypocrite  or 
humbug  of  all  time.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  catechism  which  Hudibras  is  made  to  repeat 
when  in  the  clutches  of  the  supposed  demon.  The  four  lines  — 

“ What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? ” 

“ About  two  hundred  pounds  a year.” 

“ And  that  which  was  proved  true  before, 

Prove  false  again  ? ” “ Two  hundred  more  ” — 

have  outlived  most  of  their  immediate  companions  in  the  public 
memory,  because  they  catch  in  the  meshes  of  their  satire  a larger 
and  more  common  shoal  of  versatile  rascality  than  the  obsolete 
class  of  flsh  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  survive,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  because  they  are  appropriate  to  the  fashion  of 
whatsoever  king  may  reign,  or  as  Juvenal’s  portrait  of  the  hungry 
Greek  of  the  Roman  Empire  survives,  because  it  exhausted  in  two 
felicitous  lines  the  whole  catechism  of  a plausible  shiftiness  which 
recurs  and  utilizes  itself  in  any  age  and  any  country,  not  in  the 
Roman  Empire  alone. 

Here,  again,  is  a political  epigram  which  has  lost  none  of  its 
brilliancy,  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  our  claim  to  an  improved 
political  morality  that  we  can  say  it  has  lost  any  of  its  pungency:  — 

All  countries  are  a wise  man’s  home. 

And  so  are  governments  to  some. 

Who  change  them  for  the  same  intrigues 
That  statesmen  use  in  breaking  leagues ; 

, While  others  in  old  faiths  and  troths 

Look  odd,  as  out-of-fashioned  clothes, 

' And  nastier  in  an  old  opinion. 

Than  those  who  never  shift  their  linen. 

For  True  and  Faithful’s  .sure  to  lose. 

Which  way  soever  the  game  goes ; 

And  whether  parties  lose  or  win. 

Is  always  nicked,  or  else  hedged  in  ; 

While  power  usurped,  like  stol’n  delight. 

Is  more  bewitching  than  the  right. 

And  when  the  times  begin  to  alter. 

None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter. 

The  last  few  lines  bear  some  resemblance  to  a lyrical  phrase  in  the 
Girella,  or  political  whirligig  of  the  Tuscan  satirist  Giusti : — 

Ma  capofitti 
Cascaron  gli  asini, 

Noi  valentuomini 
Stiam  sempre  ritti, 

Mangiando  i frutti 
Del  mal  di  tutti. 

Oirella  also  bears  a general  likeness  to  Butler’s  character  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  strength  of  such  satires  depends,  as  we 
have  said,  upon  the  special  character  of  the  time  in  which  they 
are  written.  Giusti  wrote  his  Girella  and  his  Gingillino  in  a state 
of  political  society  more  flagrantly  corrupt  and  rotten  than  even 
that  of  which  Hudibras  is  a reflection ; and  the  lightning  of  the 
Italian  poet  is  throughout  more  concentrated  and  withering  than 
that  of  Butler. 

We  can  hardly  quote  here  the  whole  description  of  Fame  in  its 
full  length  and  breadth ; but  the  beginning  of  it  is  an  admirable 
type  of  graceful  burlesque  writing : — 

There  is  a tall  long-sided  dame, 

(But  wondrous  light)  ycleped  Fame, 

That  like  a thin  cameleon  boards 
, Herself  on  air,  and  eats  her  words  ; 

Upon  her  shoulders  wings  she  wears 

Like  hanging  sleeves,  lined  through  with  ears. 

And  eyes,  and  tongues,  as  poets  list, 

Made  good  by  deep  mythologist ; 

With  these  she  through  the  welkin  flies. 

And  sometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies. 

Equal  neatness  of  expression  and  wittiness  of  thought  mai’k  the 
dialogue  between  Hudibras  and  the  wary  widow,  in  which  the 
knight  offers  to  pledge  his  soul  that  he  has  inflicted  upon  himself 
the  whipping  he  had  sworn  to  undergo,  whereas  in  truth  and  in 
fact  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind: — 

Quoth  he,  “ If  you  suspect  my  troth, 

I cannot  prove  it  but  by  oath  ; 

And  if  you  make  a question  on’t. 

I’ll  pawn  my  soul  that  I have  don’t ; 

And  he  that  makes  his  soul  his  surety, 

I think,  does  give  the  best  security 
Quoth  she,  “ Some  say  the  soul’s  secure 
Against  distress  and  forfeiture ; 

Is  free  from  action,  and  exempt 
From  execution  and  contempt ; 

And  to  be  summoned  to  appear 
In  the  other  world’s  illegal  here. 

And  therefore  few  make  any  account 
Inf  what  incumbrances  they  run’t ; 

For  most  men  carry  things  so  even 
Between  this  world,  and  hell,  and  heaven. 

Without  the  least  ott'ence  to  cither. 

They  freely  deal  in  all  together ; 

And  equally  abhor  to  quit 
This  world  for  both,  or  both  for  it ; 

And  when  they  pawr  and  damn  their  souls. 

They  are  but  prisoners  on  paroles.” 

In  this  way  we  might  almo.st  quote  the  whole  poem  in  extracts, 
while  characterizing  the  thread  of  it  as  one  which  has  grown 
incoherent  and  unsatisfactory  through  lapse  of  time.  The  cord 
upon  which  so  many  jewels  of  wit,  prettiness,  and  strength  were 
strung  two  hundred  years  back  may  now  easily  be  puUed  to 
pieces;  but,  meantime,  the  jewels  are  still  there.  Butler  knew 
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liow  far  lie  miglit  trust  the  cord  to  carry  the  weight  he  put  upon 
it.  Above  all,  he  hnew  what  he  wanted  to  say ; and  he  knew 
the  value  of  words  as  thoroughly  as  any  English  author  ever  has 
done.  His  portrait  of  Sir  Hudibras  is  no  more  of  a satire  upon 
tlie  great  Presbyterian  party  than  his  ironical  description  of  the 
laws  guiding  the  composition  of  his  own  poetry  is  a satire  upon 
himself : — 

But  those  that  write  in  rhjune  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other’s  sake  ; 

Bor  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I think’s  sufficient  at  one  time. 


SALVERTE’S  HISTORY  OF  NAMES.* 

WE  rewewed  the  first  volume  of  this  queer  hook  about  two 
years  ago,  and  it  had  pretty  well  passed  from  our  mind  till 
we  just  now  received  the  second  volume.  The  second  gives  us 
pretty  much  the  same  impression  as  the  first  did.  It  is  hard  to 
aee  any  reason  for  reproducing  now  a work  clearly  belonging  to  a 
past  age  of  scholarship — a work  which  was  plainly  the  fruit  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  hut  which  is  utterly  uncritical  and  utterly  un- 
methodical, and  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  general  drift. 
In  such  a case  one  is  much  more  inclined  to  be  angry  with  the 
translator  than  with  the  original  author.  Why  not  let  M.  Salverte 
and  his  crude  speculations  sleep  undisturbed?  They  were  no 
worse  than  they  were  likely  to  be  when  no  one  had  yet  explored 
the  boundaries  of  history  and  myth,  and  when  the  sciences  of 
Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative  Mythology  were  alike 
unknown.  Had  we  lighted  accidentally  on  M.  Salverte’s  book  in 
the  original,  we  should  have  turned  over  its  pages  with  a sort  of 
curiosity,  as  a specimen  of  the  things  which  were  once  thought 
and  written  by  menwho  had  both  read  a good  deal  and,  in  a kind  of 
way,  reflected  a good  deal.  Such  a book  calls  up  no  harsh  feeling 
whatever ; we  take  it  as  a fact ; we  look  at  it,  as  the  title-page  before 
us  says,  “ in  its  connexion  with  the  progress  of  civilization.”  But 
om.'  feelings  are  rather  different  when  a book  of  this  sort 
is  translated  into  English  and  ushered  into  the  world 
as  something  valuable  in  itself.  Except  from  a general 
vague  desire  to  publish  something,  we  cannot  see  why  Mr, 
Mordacque  should  have  set  to  work  to  translate  M.  Salverte. 
We  see  no  more  why  he  did  it  at  all  than  why,  if  he  did  it,  he 
should  make  himself  so  much  more  prominent  than  his  author. 
On  the  back,  Mr.  Mordacque’s  name — certainly  only  as  translator — 
appears  at  large,  and  M.  Salverte’s  name  does  not  appear  at  all.  On 
the  title-page,  Mr.  Mordacque  appears,  as  usual,  in  imcial  letters, 
while  M.  Salverte’s  name  is  printed  in  an  unusually  small  type, 
and  is — ^we  cannot  in  the  least  guess  why — fenced  about  with 
inverted  commas.  And,  whether  M.  Salverte's  book  was  worth 
translating  or  not,  Mr.  Mordacque  is  clearly  not  equal  to  the  task 
cf  translating  it.  We  do  not  say  that  a translator  need  have  gone 
through  the  same  amount  of  research  as  the  original  author,  but 
we  do  say  that  he  should  be  at  least  capable  of  appreciating  his 
author’s  research.  He  should  have  some  notion  who  the  writers 
are  whom  his  author  quotes,  and  in  what  languages  they  wrote. 
In  short,  though  the  translator  need  not  have  read  all  that  his 
author  has  read,  he  should  at  least  be  able  to  verify  his  author’s 
references.  What  for  instance  can  be  said  for  the  man  who  sends 
out  a note  in  this  fashion  ? — 

With  regard  to  such  changes,  •which  took  place  in  Greece,  and  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Greeks  of  the  Declining  Empire,  see  the  note  of  Lfon  Allatius 
on  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Histoire  de  Georgius  Acropolita,  and  the 
unpublished  fragment  which  is  there  contained.  Georgii  Acropolitas  Historia 
(folio,  Parisiis,  1651),  pp.  241,  242. 

Here  is  of  course  no  sort  of  fault  in  M.  Salverte,  writing,  as  he  of 
course  did,  in  French.  But  what  can  be  Mr.  Mordacque’s  notion 
of  “ Leon  Allatius  ” and  “ Georgius  Acropolita  ” ? Who  does  he 
think  they  were,  and  of  what  nation  ? Does  he  suppose  that 
George  was  himself  a French  writer,  or  that  somebody  else  wrote 
George’s  own  history  in  French  ? The  words  “ Histoire  de 
Georgius  Acropolita,”  coming  in  the  midst  of  an  English  sentence, 
seem  capable  of  either  meaning.  Again,  M.  Salverte  talks  about 
“ Lycia  and  the  country  of  the  Curetes  ” in  a mythical  strain 
which  is  rather  beyond  us.  To  explain  '‘the  country  of  the 
Curetes  ” we  find  in  a note  “ La  Carie.  Scholiast,  in  Euripid. 
Orest.  V.  963.”  A few  pages  on  we  get  “ See  Le  Grand  Etymo- 
logiste,  imder  the  word  ' Boura.’  Callimachus  and  his  Scholiast. 
Hymn  in  Delum,  v.  102.”  Here,  again,  no  one  can  blame  M. 
Salverte  for  writing  in  his  own  language,  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Mordacque  copies  down  words  without  having  the  least  notion 
what  they  mean.  “ Le  Grand  Etymologiste,”  which  Mr.  Mor- 
dacque seemingly  takes  for  a French  work,  a companion  probably 
to  Moreri  and  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  is  doubtless  the  book 
commonly  quoted  as  " Etymologicon  Magnum.”  As  for  "La 
Carie,”  if  anybody  has  a crotchet  to  call  Caria  Cary  we  shall  not 
fight  against  him.  But  “ La  Carie  ” in  writing  English  is  as  un- 
pleasant as  Londres,  Cantorbery,  or  Mayence.  After  this,  we  are 
really  not  sm’prised  to  find  “ Stephen  of  Byzantium  ” quoted  in 
the  text,  while  the  note  stands  thus : — 

Encyclopedie  Methodique.  Antiquites.  See  article  on  the  Arimaspi. 
Was  then  the  “ article  on  the  Arimaspi  ” written  by  “ Stephen  of 
Byzantium  ” ? 

* Histori/  of  the  Barnes  of  Men,  Nations,  and  Places  in  their  Connexion 
loilh  the  Proyress  of  Civilization.  From  the  French  of  Eusebius  Salverte. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  11.  ilordacque,  M.A.  Oxon.  Vol.  II.  London : 
J.  R.  Smith.  1S64, 


M.  Salverte’s  own  text  is,  as  in  the  other  volume,  a great  •, 
deal  too  unconnected  and  too  uncritical  for  us  to  attempt  any  :• 
sort  of  summary  of  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  belongs  to  i 
the  prse-scientific  sera.  There  were  plenty  of  people  in  that  sera 
who  sat  down  with  a perfectly  distinct  notion  of  what  they  ; 
wanted  to  prove.  But,  though  M.  Salverte’s  book  contains  a great  ^ 
deal  of  real  information  — very  much  more  in  the  first 
volume  than  in  the  second  — it  is  so  oddly  put  together, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  utterly  wild  speculation,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  what  is  the  general  object  of  the  work. 

M.  Salverte,  as  indeed  is  not  very  wonderful,  has  no  notion  of  the 
difference  between  history  and  legend.  He  swallows  all  Greek 
mythical  tales  as  so  much  undoubted  truth,  or,  if  he  ever  hesitates, 
it  is  simply  to  question  some  point  of  detail,  just  as  one  might  | 

question  points  of  detail  in  the  most  authentic  history.  Surely,  I 

now  that  scientific  mythology  has  made  certain  advances,  we  ’ 
hardly  get  much  edification  from  the  following : — 

Europe  is  anameby  ■which  ■sve  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  centre  of  the  •world’s  \ 
civilization  ; Europa  is  the  name  of  a fortress  built  by  Justinian  in  Epirus,  ' 
and  of  another  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  district  of  Com- 
magene.  Tt-vpamri,  a Greek  name,  could  hardly,  I think,  have  been  borne  by 
the  sister  of  a Phoenician,  whose  king  had  sent  him,  not  to  rescue  a princess 
who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  pirates,  but  in  reality  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  I am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  name  of  several  nymphs  mentioned  in  mytho- 
logy, and  also  of  some  other  women  who  were  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
their  eyes. 

The  following  description  sounds  odd  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  HUtolia : — 

The  Eurytanians,  a peacefully  disposed  people  in  Aitolia,  who  were  treated 
as  barbarians  because  they  were  sufficiently  wise  to  be  conscious  of  their 
weakness  and  to  live  in  fear  of  the  whole  human  race,  tried  to  ensure  their 
safety  by  living  in  inaccessible  caverns. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  grotesque  in  the  notion  of  these 
unconquerable  plunderers,  who,  by  the  way,  are  nowhere  called 
barbarians  except  by  the  last  Philip,  being  peaceably  disposed  or 
dreading  anybody. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  read : — 

The  possessors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  usurp  the  title  of  Britons  in 
vain  ; the  appellation  Angles,  or  Englishmen,  recalling  as  it  does  a warlike 
tribe,  the  birthplace  of  which  was  situated  near  the  country  of  Lochlin,  is 
another  vain  attempt  to  bury  the  Saxon  invasion  and  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  oblivion.  The  troubles,  and  crimes,  and  atrocities,  by  which  the  Saxon 
invasion  was  signalized,  were  engraved  in  indelible  characters  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  the  natives.  Saxon  is  still  the  only  name  by  which 
the  true  Britons,  i.e.  the  mountain  population  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  re- 
cognise the  English  ; and  the  word  Saxon  never  fails  to  kindle  in  their 
hearts  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  revenge. 

Whether  every  Welshman  who  talks  about  "Sals”  and"Saesnig” 

18  quite  so  savage  as  all  this  we  rather  doubt.  As  to  the  maiu 
fact,  M.  Salverte  wrote  before  all  the  babble  about  "Anglo- 
Saxons  ” began ; but  we  doubt  whether  Englishmen  generally 
have  any  particular  desire  to  exchange  their  national  name  for 
that  of  Britons.  Poets  talk  about  “ Britons,”  because  the  form 
" Angle  ” is  obsolete  and  the  form  “ Englishman  ” seldom  suits 
the  verse  ; but  in  common  talk  the  word  " Briton  ” is  most  com- 
monly used  as  a word,  not  of  usuipation,  but  of  conciliation,  when, 
in  talking  to  a Scot  or  a Welshman,  you  are  anxious  to  use  a name 
. which  includes  him. 

In  one  or  two  passages  M.  Salverte  gets  on  the  scent  of  a 
question  which  we  wish  to  throw  out  as  one  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination : — 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Berne,  as  related  by  creditable  authors,  is  sub- 
stantiated by  a series  of  pictures  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
is  further  establislied  by  the  bear  which  is  figured  in  the  arms  of  the  Canton, 
and  by  the  living  bears  that  are  kept  there  in  dens.  Berchthold  of  Zaer- 
ingen  resolved  to  give  the  name  of  the  first  animal  he  killed  in  hunting  to 
the  town  he  was  about  to  build  ; it  turned  out  to  be  a bear,  Beeren.  But 
the  old  town  of  Berne,  which  is  still  so  called,  existed  long  before  Berchthold 
erected  a strong  tower  on  the  rock  that  commands  it.  Its  situation,  sheltered 
as  it  was  by  the  rock,  and  scarcelj-  accessible,  so  long  as  there  was  no  bridge 
over  the  Aar,  had  destined  it  to  be,  at  all  times,  what  it  still  is,  the  shelter 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  fishermen.  The  name  of  Berne  was  most  appi-o- 
priate ; it  is  Teutonic,  and  means  a net,  an  instrument  for  fishing.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a great  number  of  names  of  places  which  are  favour- 
ably situated  for  fishing ; it  was  imported  into  France  either  by  the  Saxons 
who  settled  in  the  countrj'  of  the  Cadeti,  or  with  the  followers  of  the 
victorious  Sygambri.  I will  only  mention  Bernieres  on  the  coast,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Orne,  and  Bernibres  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper 
Seine,  a farmstead  made  famous  by  the  death  of  the  learned  Pierre  Pithou, 
one  of  the  writer's  of  the  Menippean  Satire,  and  the  earliest  editor  of  the 
Fables  of  Phoedrus. 

Some  way  on  we  read — 

Far  from  the  shores  of  their  own  ocean,  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
Scandinavians  filled  the  Mediterranean  with  alarm.  They  landed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berne,  attacked  the  city  and  plundered  it.  The  system  of 
synonymous  arrangement  which  1 have  been  recommending  would  at  once 
inform  us  that  the  Icelandic  Sagas  had  altered  the  name  of  Verona,  a town 
which  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  those  pirate  heroes. 

Now  to  land  at  Verona,  strictly  spealring,  would  be  almost  as 
difiicult  as  to  land  at  Bern,  though,  between  river-craft  and  land- 
marches,  the  Northmen  may  well  have  reached  either  place.  Only 
Bern  was  not  a city  in  their  days,  and  Verona  was.  We  attach 
very  little  value  to  M.  Salverte’s  theory  about  nets,  because  the 
name  is  doubtless  Celtic  or  prje-Teutonic  of  some  sort ; the  real 
point,  of  which  M.  Salverte  seems  to  have  just  got  a glimmering, 
i is  that  Bern  and  Verona  are  in  all  probability  the  same  name. 

I Bern  is  called  Verona,  and  Verona  is  called  Bern.  The  Professor 
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of  History  at  Cambridge  is  doubtless  ready  to  tell  us  everything 
about  a certain  “Dietrich  von  Bern”  in  days  Ion"  before  Duke 
Berchthold,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the  Burgundian 
Born  spoken  of  as  “Verona  in  montibus.”  But  may  we  not  go  a 
little  further?  Here  is  another  passage  from  M.  Salverte : — 

The  people  in  the  province  of  Noricum  had  their  several  dialects,  which 
dili'ered  materially  from  the  Latin  ; that  mattered  little,  for,  according  to 
Suidas,  Virunum  or  Virunium  (the  name  of  one  of  their  towns)  was  derived 
from  vir  units,  a single  or  individual  man.  An  instrument  of  the  divine 
wratli,  a wild  boar  which  none  could  kill,  was  once  depopulating  the  country ; 
alone  worthy  of  the  title  of  a man,  a courageous  individual,  rivalling  the 
daring  feats  of  Hercules  at  Erymanthus,  fought  the  monster,  slew  it,  and 
brought  it  home  upon  his  shoulders.  The  town  was  immediately  called  by 
a name  which  should  thenceforth  commemorate  the  great  event.  I will  only 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  was  a Germanic  tribe  called  the  Viruni,  and 
we  shall  see  at  once,  and  better  than  in  the  account  of  Suidas,  what  must  be 
the  true  derivation. 

Again,  may  not  Bi;po£v(ov,  or  Virunium,  be  cognate  with  Bern  and 
Verona?  What  again  of  the  Pyrenteau  'WhatofHero- 

dotu.s’s  city  Pyrene,  and  the  Pyrenees  themselves  ? It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  name  Pyrenees  is  also  applied  to  the  Alps, 
as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Otto  of  Freising,  b.  ii.  c.  1 2. 

The  tale  about  “ Vir  unus  ” reminds  us  of  another  in  quite  a 
difl'erent  part  of  the  world.  For  the  name  of  the  castle  of  Manor- 
beer  in  Pembrokeshire  many  odd  derivations  have  been  given. 
Some  say  it  is  the  manor  of  a Welsh  prince,  who  bore  the  some- 
what strange  name  (for  those  parts)  of  Pyrrhus.  Two  Saxon 
travellers,  going  a long  way  through  the  village  without  finding 
a public-house,  were  inclined  to  think  it  was  called  (like  lucus  d 
non  lucendd)  because  there  was  not  any  “ manner  of  beer  ” to  be 
got  there.  But  we  have  actually  read  in  a local  book  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  once  greatly  infested,  not  by  a boar,  but,  like 
Bern,  by  a bear;  at  last  a stout  knight  went  forth,  like  Duke 
Berchthold,  and  slew  the  bear.  He  did  not,  however,  do  it  without 
much  hard  fighting,  so  that  for  a long  time  it  was  doubtful  to 
which  victory  would  “ man  or  bear."  Wherefore  the  name 
of  the  castle  was  called  Man-or-hear,  and  by  a later  corruption 
Manorbeer. 


ME.  CHRISTOPHER  KATYDID.* 


WE  really  seem  to  stand  a very  good  chance  of  becoming  pro- 
foundly intimate  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Americans.  It 
would  be  plainly  unfair  to  take  any  one  of  their  books,  and  from 
that  alone  to  deduce  a theory  of  their  vulgarity,  meanness,  or 
profligacy ; but  if  English  publishers  will  favour  us  with  a regular 
supply  of  Yankee  novels,  we  shall  be  able,  by  pursuing  the  strict 
inductive  method,  to  discover  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  existence  in  the  States.  Manhattan’s  Marion,  by 
its  unaffected  coarseness  and  reckless  candour,  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  material  from  which  our  theory  must  be  constructed; 
for  although  nobody  supposes  Marion  to  be  a fair  representation 
of  ordinary  American  life,  yet  it  is  still  more' improbable,  from  the 
rest  of  his  writing,  that  Manhattan  should  have  invented  such  a 
picture  out  of  his  own  head.  Whatever  else  it  may  be,  Marion 
is  not  a work  of  imagination,  and  it  does  beyond  doubt  repro- 
duce pretty  faithfully  a sort  of  career  which  may  be  found  in  some 
quarters  of  New  York.  Those  who  are  curious  about  American 
society  will  take  Marion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  we  may  say  the 
same  of  the  strange  book  before  us.  We  have  no  more  right  to  accept 
it  as  a true  picture  of  life  in  Alabama  than  a Yankee  has  to  take  a 
fashionablenovel,  or  astoryin  t\\Q London  Jownal,  as  atrue  account  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Mayfair.  But  even  these  have  a certain  value, 
and  under  their  overwhelming  vapidity  or  preposterous  exaggera- 
tion one  may  discern  a faint  sLadow  at  least  of  the  reality.  At  all 
events,  even  bad  novels  are  useful  as  indicating  the  lowest  intel- 
lectual point  of  the  literature  of  an  age,  if  they  do  nothing  else ; 
and,  if  they  are  the  novels  of  another  country,  this  may  be  a very 
interesting  thing  to  know.  From  the  Southern  States  of  America 
the  scantiest  contributions  ought  to  be  thankfully  received.  We 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  their  literary 
tastes  and  powers,  and  their  ways  of  life  are  so  little  known  to  us 
except  through  the  reports  of  malignant  enemies,  that  the  maddest 
of  novels  is  worth  a certain  amount  of  attention.  We  cast  about 
in  vain  for  any  better  epithet  for  the  tale  before  us  than  “mad.” 
It  is  by  no  means  feeble.  It  has  plenty  of  rude  humour.  To 
stigmatize  it  as  grossly  improbable  and  absurd  would  be  a very 
faint  account  of  it  in  one  way,  while  in  another  we  should  be 
presuming^  too  much  on  our  knowledge  of  what  is  rational  and 
probable  in  Alabama.  We  seem  to  be  transported  to  a land 
whose  customs  and  general  measure  of  things  are  as  remote  from 
our  own  as  those  of  the  Brobdingnagians  or  the  Houyhnhnms.  W^e 
gladly  set  down  a good  deal  of  this  topsy-turvy  aspect  to  the 
particular  fault  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  residue  thereof  we  make 
an  Alabamian.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  separate  the  two 
elements,  and  the  desirableness  of  getting  to  know  as  much  as  we 
can  about  all  the  world  renders  it  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 
As  the  hero  is  conducted  from  long  clothes  to  matrimony  with 
much  minute  detail,  the  reader  gets  a close  view  of  what  babies, 
children,  schoolboys,  lads  at  college,  and  young  men  have  to  go 
through  in  Alabama ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  tvvo 
stages,  he  will  find  some  very  remarkable  and  novel  character- 
istics in  each  of  them.  Jack  Dashwood,  as  a baby  and  a bov,  is 
not  strikingly  different  from  the  same  creature  in  this  country ; 
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and  it  is  not  until  he  has  been  sent  off  to  college  for  getting 
drunk  on  juleps,  and  blowing  up  his  father’s  hen-roosts  on  “ the 
Glorious  Fourth,”  that  we  are  introduced  to  the  original  features 
of  the  book.  A rather  funny  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  the 
American  passion  for  big  figures  may  be  found  in  the  calculation 
made  by  a New  York  paper  that  not  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  iced  juleps  are  annually  consumed  on  this  memorable 
day,  and  not  less  than  twenty  million  dollars  expended  on  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a more  forcible  testimony  to  American 
patriotism,  and  it  enables  us  to  understand,  too,  how  sympathizing 
audiences  are  secured  for  those  prodigious  orations  which  have 
made  the  Fourth  of  July  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  Old  World. 
The  hero  soon  discloses  other  traits  of  his  countrymen  besides 
their  capacity  for  mixing  and  drinking  juleps.  On  his 
way  to  college,  the  landlord  of  an  hotel  blandly  cheats 
him  out  of  fifty  dollars  by  getting  him  to  discount 
the  notes  of  a bank  that  had  failed  years  before.  It 
is  just,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Dashwood  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  been  the  cheat.  Imagine  the  landlord  of  the 
Christopher  at  Eton  or  the  Mitre  at  Oxford  asking  a freshman 
to  change  a cheque  on  the  Royal  British  Bank,  or  the  freshman, 
having  done  so,  congratulating  himself  on  having  cheated  the  said 
landlord  out  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  transaction.  At  college, 
this  dishonesty  shows  itself  in  a less  culpable  form  in  the  sphere 
of  love-making,  and  at  length,  after  prolonged  intrigues,  the  hero 
and  his  bosom  friend  find,  in  the  course  of  casual  conversation,  that 
they  are  both  engaged  to  the  same  lady.  Then  they  both  throw 
her  overboard,  and  she  determines  on  revenge.  The  way  in  which 
imdergraduates  and  their  sweethearts  enjoy  sweet  converse  in 
Alabama  is  exceedingly  curious.  Mr.  Harebrain,  the  hero’s  friend, 
was  “ generally  graceful  in  manners  and  fluent  in  conversation,” 
but  on  this  occasion  “ all  his  motions  were  awkward,  and  his 
sentiments  uttered  rather  spasmodically ; but  he  was  resolved  to 
throw  off  this  bungling  timidity,  and  court  with  a bold  swagger 
and  humour.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Harebrain,  is  this  a sample  of  your  good  breeding,  sir? 
Compel  a lady  to  commence  the  conversation ! You  have  a great  reputa- 
tion among  the  girls  for  gallantry,  sir.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? Speak 
up ! ” 

“ Ahem  ! ” quoth  Harry,  clearing  his  throat,  and  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper.  “ Ahem  ! Miss,  you  seem  to  speak  your  mind  plainly  ! ” 

“ Speak  plainly,  sir ! And  why  should  I not?  Y'our  soul,  sir,  is  a mere 
automaton,  full  of  music  doubtless,  but  requii-es  a master  of  sarcasm  and 
the  human  heart  to  +ouch  the  finger-board  and  make  you  speak,”  said  Miss 
GirafBngton. 

“ Very  true,”  quoth  Harry,  simpering  and  tapping  his  boot  with  a cane. 
“ But  the  fact  is,  I’m  in  love,  and  you  know  when  a man’s  in  love  he’s  a sort 
of  fool  anyhow.” 

“ Then  you  are  in  love  all  the  time  ? ” retorted  Miss  Girafflngton. 

“ Not  exactly,”  quoth  Harry.  “ By  that  you  would  make  me  a fool.  If 
I were  a fool  I would  have  been  engaged  to  you  long  ago.  But  smart  men 
never  succeed  with  women  when  they  have  an  ass  for  a rival.” 

“ Then  you  had  better  come  up  and  be  sociable,”  said  Miss  Giraffington. 
“ Can’t  a pretty  girl  inspire  eloquence  in  even  a clod  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Harebrain ; “ but  you  know,  Miss  Jemima,  you're  not 
pretty.” 

“ What  1 ” exclaimed  his  companion,  in  a tone  that  made  the  lover  jump 
up  from  his  seat  in  consternation.  “ Do  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  my  face, 
sir  ? ” quoth  she,  half  in  tears. 

“ You’ve  got  a bad  figure,”  continued  Harry,  “ and  you  dress  awkwardljq” 
added  he,  lifting  her  mantle  with  the  end  of  his  rattan,  and  smiling.  “ Coarse 
silk ! ” observed  he. 

“ You  country  bumpkin  ! ” exclaimed  Miss  Jemima,  in  great  indignation, 
“ you  haven’t,  got  the  first  bit  ol  taste  1 Call  a hundred-pound  dress 
awkward,  and  made  in  Paris  at  that ! That  is  too  provoking  1 Oh,  you 
bear  ! ” shouted  she,  bursting  mto  tears,  and  resting  her  brow  on  the  piano 
cloth. 

These  humorous  amenities  on  the  part  of  the  too  bashful  swain 
are  followed  by  a reconciliation  equally  graceful,  and  when  Mr. 
Harebrain’s  rival  appears,  his  reception  is  far  from  pleasant.  After 
exclaiming,  “ Leave,  you  shark,”  with  a fearful  growl,  the  elegant 
Harebrain  throws  a net  over  the  rival’s  head,  ties  his  legs  together, 
hoists  him  up  to  a joist  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  labelled  “Miss 
Jemima’s  favourite,”  and  leaves  him  there  all  night.  The  next 
morning  the  wretched  bundle  is  suddenly  exposed  to  all  the  guests 
of  the  hotel,  and  Miss  Jemima,  “who  saw  the  whole  joke  at  once 
on  the  label,  blushing  modestly,  led  the  general  hilarity.”  But 
Miss  Jemima  was  not  always  either  modest  or  hilarious,  for,  when 
Harebrain  had  deserted  her  on  discovering  that  she  had  plighted 
her  troth  to  his  intimate  friend,  she  had  recourse  to  a French 
villain,  who  at  once  enters  into  her  schemes.  “‘It  can  be 
done,’  he  exclaims ; ‘ but  the  reward  ? ’ — looking  passionately 
in  her  eyes,  with  a meaning  she  imderstood.”  She  pro- 
mises him  any  reward  he  may  desire,  and  upon  his  suggesting 
that  money  would  be  necessary  also,  cries,  “ I anticipated  as  much  ; 
there  is  a thousand  pounds,”  and  throws  down  a bundle  of  notes. 
Considering  that  Jemima  is  represented  as  a young  lady  who 
wants  a rich  husband  because  she  has  no  money  of  her  own,  this 
expenditure  is  rather  rash  and  inconsistent.  As  for  the  light  value 
she  sets  upon  her  virtue,  Manhattan’s  female  characters  estimate  it 
no  less  cheaply,  so  that  the  American  novelists  are  in  a fair  way  for 
destroying  the  magnificent  reputation  which  poor  Hawthorne  tried  so 
hard  to  set  up  for  his  countrywomen.  Neither  is  their  delicacy 
represented  in  very  bright  colours.  A bevy  of  young  ladies  in  the 
boxes  at  a masked  ball  .are  made  to  discuss  the  physical  charms 
of  their  lovers  with  a frankness  which  would  scarcely  be  gratifying 
to  .an  English  mamma.  “That  Mercuiy  is  Mr.  Dashwood,” 
“quoth”  one  of  them;  “I  know  him  by  those  calves  — such 
rounded  and  symmetrical  expansion,  and  tapering  down  to  a small 
ankle  and  neat  foot.”  Anheiress  from  the  country  became  enamom’ed 
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of  the  calves,  and  “ declared  that  a gentleman  with  such  drumsticks 
must  be  as  handsome  as  Endgniion.'”  One  poor  young  lady  never 
uses  such  free  discourse,  but  speaks  in  the  most  superb  way. 
Her  father  wants  to  make  her  marry  the  wicked  French- 
man, but  she  is  for  a long  time  inexorable.  “In  his  dis- 
sipated wrinkles,"’  quoth  she,  “ you  see  the  trails  of  the  slimy 
coils  of  vices  that  have  fed  on  his  morals  and  vitality.”  And 
when  her  father  begs  her  “ to  be  couideous  if  she  cannot  be  just,” 
she  replies,  in  a calm  tone  — about  as  calm,  we  imagine,  as  that 
employed  by  the  injured  heroine  at  Astley’s  or  “the  Vic”  — 
“ Forgive  me,  father,  but  drive  me  forth  from  your  roof  a beggar 
of  the  cold  world’s  charities ; scorn  me  and  renounce  me  j I cannot 
marry  this  man.”  As  Lily  had  hitherto  shown  herself  principally 
skilled  in  manufacturing  confectionery  and  bonbons,  one  is  sur- 
prised at  the  splendour  of  her  language,  imtil  we  remember  the 
author  telling  us  that  “ she  had  received  a fine  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education,  and  did  not  cease,  after  leaving  school,  to  study 
a few  hours  each  day  to  keep  it.”  It  would  be  rather  useful  to 
know  how  a few  hours’  study  every  day  would  enable  one  to  keep 
a fine  moral  education.  However,  her  speeches  are  not  able  to 
prevent  her  betrothal  to  the  man  whose  morals  and  vitals  had  been 
so  extraordinarily  consumed,  and  she  is  on  the  very  point  of  being 
married  to  him  when  a Frenchman,  with  the  singularly  un-French 
name  of  Put,  interferes  and  proves  the  villain  to  have  been  married 
before.  All  ends  well.  The  curtain  drops  upon  exactly  six 
marriages,  so  that  people  who  like  this  sort  of  winding-up  will  be 
abundantly  gratified.  The  bad  husband  of  one  of  the  six  brides, 
after  having  been  stigmatized  by  her  as  a “ soulless  devil,”  has 
died  before  her  eyes  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  party  just  two 
minutes  before  she  makes  a match  with  M.  Put,  her  deliverer. 
This  incident  certainly  tends  to  show  positively  that  they  are 
very  much  more  go-ahead  in  America  than  in  effete  Europe. 
Before  the  wicked  husband  has  gasped  his  last,  and  his  place 
been  so  promptly  filled  by  the  opportune  Put,  another  of  the  six 
bridegrooms  undergoes  a striking  metamorphose.  He  has  com- 
monly been  supposed  to  be  a rough  sailor,  and  the  author  makes 
him  talk  in  a most  remarkable  lingo — a compound  of  low  Yankee 
and  the  dialect  of  rag-pickers  or  dogsmeat-men.  Suddenly  a 
gentleman  steps  forward,  takes  him  and  his  bride  by  the  hand, 
faces  the  company,  and  makes  a solemn  speech  to  the  effect  that, 
being  on  a visit  to  London,  he  had  read  an  article  in  the  Times, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  rough  sailor  has  no  business  to  be  a 
sailor  at  all,  but  is  an  English  nobleman,  who  in  some  mysterious 
way  had  been  impressed  in  the  navy,  apparently  when  a child  in 
arms.  At  what  period  of  English  or  American  history  a baby, 
even  a baby  with  blue  blood  in  its  veins,  was  commonly  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  an  able-bodied  seaman,  we  are  not  aware. 
However,  the  sailor  proves  to  be  Lord  Barrington,  and  his 
American  friends  treat  him  with  the  increased  reverence  due  to  his 
rank.  The  young  gentleman  with  “ drumsticks  ” like  Endymion 
is,  of  course,  rewarded  with  the  pretty  girl  who  had  been  so  en- 
thusiastic about  them  at  the  masquerade. 

The  English  language  is  apparently  only  used  in  a modified 
form  in  Alabama,  and,  apart  from  local  phrases  and  idioms,  one  is 
considerably  startled  by  the  sight  of  such  words  as  “villaed 
shores  ” and  “ mosaiced  tables  j ” and  the  notion  of  calling  a rich 
man  “ an  old  bullion  ” is  as  yet,  we  believe,  strange  even  to  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
is  the  use  of  the  word  “ indirectness,”  which  appears  to  be 
American  for  the  vilest  rascality.  The  villain  of  the  story  is  one 
of  the  most  frightfully  wicked  personages  that  ever  was  invented, 
and  yet  he  is  never  accused  of  anything  beyond  being  a little 
indirect.  The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  his  native  State  of 
Alabama.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  very  grateful  to  him  for 
this  wild  caricature  of  life  either  there  or  anywhere  else. 


SAXON  LEECHDOMS.* 

WE  have  in  this  volume  an  additional  contiibution  to  the 
series  which  owes  its  imprimatur  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs,  originally  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  in 
1 857.  The  MSS.  which  form  its  nucleus  are  Saxon  translations  of 
the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius  with  a continuation  by  Dioscorides, 
the  Medicina  de  Quadrupedibus  of  Sextus  Placitus,  a miscel- 
laneous coUection  of  original  Saxon  Leechdoms  taken  from  the 
fly-leaves  of  MSS.,  and  a variety  of  charms  for  which  no  special 
author  is  forthcoming.  If,  as  Mr.  Cockayne  himself  asserts,  it 
wiU  be  difficult  for  the  kindliest  temper  to  give  a friendly  welcome 
to  the  medical  philosophy  of  Saxon  days,  the  true  origin  of  the 
difficulty  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  less  in  the  prejudice  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  which  he  inveighs 
than  in  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  materials  selected  to 
illustrate  the  subject.  We  might — at  least  so  it  seems  at  first 
sight — as  reasonably  pretend  to  ascertain  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  France  by  consulting  a French  version  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  as  hope  to  form  a correct  notion  of 
Saxon  leechcraft  from  the  data  before  us.  The  bulk  of  our 
authorities  are  confessedly  both  alien  and  apocryphal.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Apuleius  was  the  writer  of  the  treatise  which 
bears  his  name;  and  Sextus  Placitus  seems  to  be  as  mythical 
a character  as  Idpartus,  the  King  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  pro- 
fessedly makes  reference.  On  the  other  hand,  some  weight  is 
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due  to  the  consideration  that  subjects  naturally  exotic  may 
be  rendered  indigenous  by  their  mode  of  treatment.  Legends 
such  as  that  of  the  “Invention  of  the  Cross,”  however  alien 
in  their  origin,  have  ere  now  become  fairly  naturalized  by 
the  simple  fact  of  their  adoption  into  the  faith  and  literature 
of  our  ancestors.  In  their  Greek  or  Latin  form  they  may,  as 
Mr.  Kemble  remarks,  be  possibly  of  little  interest,  yet,  as  he 
adds,  “ partly  through  the  strong  nationality  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
partly  through  the  existence  of  a peculiar  language  devoted  to 
a particular  use,  the  classical  original  becomes  an  equally  Ger- 
manic poem  in  all  but  the  subject,  and,  having  become  so,  bears  in 
very  many  of  its  details  the  strong  impress  of  early  and  even 
heathen  tradition.”  The  apology  thus  urged  in  favour  of  legends 
of  a sacred  and  heroic  character  applies  in  a certain,  if  not  an  equal, 
measure  to  the  borrowed  traditions  of  medical  science;  andtheFfer- 
barium  and  Medicina,  which  have  in  like  manner  undergone  Saxoni- 
zation,  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  be  produced  as  exponents  of  the 
medical  system  into  which  they  have  been  incorporated  by  the  process. 
In  all  probability,  however,  Mr.  Cockayne  is  less  responsible  for  the 
selection  than  for  the  treatment  of  his  materials.  Even  were  it  other- 
wise, he  might  well  plead  that  seven  years  have  expired  since  the 
original  recommendation  of  the  Treasury,  rmder  which  “preference 
was  to  be  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  materials  as  were 
most  scarce  and  valuable,”  and  that  the  eighth  finds  him  no  more 
than  a gleaner  in  a field  from  which  the  harvest  has  already  been 
gathered  home.  To  this  drawback  must  be  added  the  yet  greater 
one  that,  with  a genius  which  unquestionably  does  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  preface -writing,  he  has  not  only  been  compelled  to 
write  a preface,  but  to  produce  a book  of  which  the  preface  is  afl 
that  most  men  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  read.  A good  scholar 
may  easily  prove  a bad  middleman  between  his  author  and  the 
public,  and  thus,  while  translation  has  evidently  been  with  the 
writer  a labour  of  love,  his  introduction  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  the  wallet  of  a literary  chiffonnier  who  has  little  notion  of 
arranging  his  stores  to  advantage,  and  none  of  packing  them  into  a 
portable  form. 

As  a prelude  to  the  medical  philosophy  of  the  Saxons,  we 
plunge  into  that  of  Teutons,  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Arabians,  who 
severally  contribute  their  quota  to  Mr.  Cockayne’s  inaugural  dis- 
sertation on  the  snbject.  The  botanical  attainments  of  the 
Teutons  are  disposed  of  rather  summarily  with  the  observation  that 
they  are  evidenced  by  the  number  of  names  of  native  plants  which 
occur  in  Gothic  languages,  and  that  the  Scythians  taught  the 
Greeks  the  use  of  hemp  and  liquorice.  Next  follows  a series  of 
encyclopaedic  notices  of  early  Greek  practitioners  and  their  specifics, 
of  somewhat  doubtful  relevance,  as  we  are  assured  that  “ the 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  all  the  Gothic  races  were  wholly  rmable  to 
accept  the  medical  skill  of  Hellas  and  its  pupil  Italy.”  The  reader 
will  at  any  rate  do  well  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
pass  with  all  decent  rapidity  over  a farrago  of  charms  and  spells 
quoted  apparently  at  haphazard  from  Serapion,  Soranus,  Josephus, 
I’hilagrios,  and  a host,  of  such  worthies.  Pliny — who  prescribes 
for  quartan  ague  “the  dust  wherein  a hawk  has  rolled  himself, 
tied  up  in  a bit  of  cloth  with  a red  thread,  and  a solitary  wasp 
caught  in  the  left  hand  ” — gives  us  a fair  sample  of  a class  of 
remedies  which  from  their  sheer  extravagance  were  well  calculated 
to  afiect  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  thus  react  upon 
diseases  of  a nervous  character.  The  secret  of  their  infiuence 
yet  survives  in  Fetishism  and  Obeah  worship.  Hearn,  we  are  told, 
when  travelling  in  North  America  was  pressed  by  an  Indian 
to  give  him  a charm  against  a particular  foe.  In  order  to  get  quit 
of  the  applicant,  he  gave  him  a sheet  of  paper  on  which  were 
scribbled  some  circles,  lines,  and  words.  The  result  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  he  had  anticipated,  for  the  doomed  man,  on  being 
informed  of  the  spell  thus  laid  on  him,  incontinently  sickened  and 
died.  Mr.  Cockayne  afiects  to  trace  the  infiuence  of  the  Magi  in 
a Saxon  superstition  which  enjoined  that  the  modern  “fever  fue,” 
the  “ Pyrethrum  parthenium  ” of  the  ancients,  must  be  pulled 
from  the  gi'ound  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  fevered  patient’s 
name  was  spoken  forth  by  the  herbalist,  who  must  be  careful  not 
to  look  behind  him.  Certain  it  is  that  the  current  of  Noidhern 
tradition  set  strongly  in  favour  of  spells  and  incantations,  and 
never  perhaps  more  strongly  than  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.  The  leech  humoured  the  patient,  and  the  Church,  more 
politic  still,  humoured  both  leech  and  patient,  by  granting  the 
exorcist  ecclesiastical  precedence  next  to  the  sub-deacon  and 
acolyte. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cockayne  himself  for  an 
account  of  the  spiritual  agencies  against  which  the  exertions  of 
that  functionary  were  peculiarly  directed.  He  has  a good  deal 
to  say  about  Incubi,  Succubi,  and  knot  spells  for  producing 
impotence,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  learned  than  quotable. 
These  peculiar  superstitions,  of  which  he  cites  some  interesting 
examples,  are  just  such  as  would  most  natm-ally  find  a place  in  the 
creed  of  those  Northern  nations  whose  gods  are  described  in  the 
Edda  as  “ Galldra  Smithar,”  or  charm  smiths.  In  modern  prac- 
tice, the  demon  whom  the  Greek  surnamed  E^ioXtijc  and  the  Saxon 
Nightmare  is  opposed  by  the  skiU  of  the  cook  rather  than  that 
of  the  exorcist.  The  translator  of  the  Herbarium,  adopting  a 
middle  course,  recommends  betony  as  a chai-ni  against  the  fiend, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  herb  is  good  “ whether  for  a man’s 
soul  or  his  body,  and  as  a shield  against  monstrous  nocturnal 
visitors  and  frightful  dreams.”  A key  to  its  efficacy  as  a charm 
is  supplied  by  a subsequent  passage  which  prescribes  it  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  digestion : — “ If  thou  wilt  that  thy  meat 
speedily  melt,  take  of  the  wort  three  drachms,  and  of  honey 
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one  ounce,  seethe  then  the  -wort  till  it  hardens,  drink  them 
then  in  water  two  cups  full.”  In  the  Saxon  version  of  Sextus 
Placitus  wo  find  a specific  against  the  evil  influence  of  dwarves, 
which,  as  the  dwarf  is  a creation  of  the  Gotho-German  race  un- 
known to  the  mythology  of  cither  Greece  or  Home,  curiously  illus- 
trates the  mode  in  which  the  text  of  the  original  author  is 
moulded  by  the  translator  to  the  form  of  his  own  national  tra- 
ditions. So  also  the  malady  for  which  mandrake  is  prescribed  in 
Art.  cxxxii.  of  the  Herbarium  is  rendered,  in  the  first  instance, 

gewitleasto  ” — i.  e.  witlessness,  evidently  in  accordance  with  the 
original — hut  is  immediately  explained  as  “deoful  seoenysse” 
(devil  sickness,  or  demoniacal  possession)  to  square  with  the 
translator’s  own  hypothesis  on  the  subject.  The  value  of  the 
Herbarium  is,  in  fact,  for  present  purposes,  so  completely  dependent 
on  its  adoption  into  the  Saxon  tongue  and  tradition,  that  any  ques- 
tion as  to  its  original  paternity  is  comparatively  immaterial. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cockayne,  fond  as  he  is  of  dwelling  on 
particulars  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject, is  hardly  consistent  in  his  silence  on  this  point.  True, 
he  tolls  us  that  Ackerman  and  Sprengel  are  of  opinion  that 
Apuleius  never  wrote  the  book,  and  that  Saumaise  thought  he  did. 
But  he  is  not  even  at  the  pains  to  identify  his  Apuleius  by  date  or 
birth-place,  or  to  clear  up  the  doubt  whether  it  is  the  author  of 
the  Golde7i  Ass,  or  some  less  celebrated  namesake,  who  is  the 
putative  father  to  whom  ho  refers.  The  case  of  the  rival  claimant, 
Apideius  Celsus,  is  certainly  by  no  means  a strong  one.  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  he  was  a physician  of  the  Augustan 
age,  his  chances  are  disposed  of  at  the  outset  by  internal  evidence, 
which  goes  directly  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Herbarium, 
though  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine,  was  not  himself  a medical 
practitioner,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  that  he  had  read 
both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The  summing  up  of  Boscha  in  his 
Notitia  Literaria  de  Apuleio  is,  in  short,  altogether  in  favour  of 
Apuleius  of  Madaura,  whose  peculiar  Napoleonisms  of  style, 
“ eleganter  satisficta  ad  rem  propositam  indicandam,”  are,  as  is 
there  pointed  out  plainly  enough,  traceable  in  the  Herbarium. 

The  Saxon  translation  gives  a prefatory  sjniopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, diseases  of  various  kinds  being  gvouped  under  the  peculiar 
herb  which  is  recommended  as  a specific  against  them.  The  list 
is  often  a motley  one.  The  herb  aristolochia,  or  smearwort,  is,  for 
instance,  prescribed  “ for  strength  of  poison,  for  the  stiSest  fevers, 
for  the  sore  of  nostril  in  case  one  be  troubled  with  cold,  for  bite 
of  adder,  if  any  child  be  in  sorrow,  and  in  case  a warty  eruption 
grow  on  the  nose.”  The  verbascum,  or  feltwort,  is  in  another  place 
recommended  as  infallible  “against  all  evil  comers,  and  against 
foot  disease.”  The  task  of  reconciling  modern  botanical  designa- 
tions with  their  Saxon  equivalents  seems  to  have  proved  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  and  even  the  illustrations  of  early  MSS.  were 
less  available  in  solving  the  difficulty  than  might  at  first  have 
been  supposed.  The  drawings  of  a MS.  of  Dioscorides  from  the 
Vienna  collection  were  compared  with  those  belonging  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Herbarium  on  which  the  author  was  engaged, 
and,  as  it  appears,  with  no  very  satisfactory  result.  There  was  little 
similarity  between  the  two,  but  as  Dr.  Daubeney  characterized  the 
former  “ as  fictitious,  doubtful,  bad,  very  mde  and  indifferent,” 
and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  mediaeval  illu- 
minator to  alter  and  improve  upon  the  original  outline  of  the 
latter,  the  result  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  rule  at  which  Mr.  Cockayne  arrived — that  no 
interpretation  of  a significant  name  can  be  satisfactory  unless  the 
meaning  well  befits  the  plant — has  the  merit  of  being  both  a 
simple  and  a safe  one.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  he 
remarks  that  the  Cwicbeam  (which  Dr.  Bosworth  translates  as 
the  wild  ash)  has  no  sense  when  applied  to  the  rowan  tree,  and, 
following  the  hint  given  in  CElMc’s  glossary,  where  the  adjective 
“ tremulus  ” is  applied  to  it,  he  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the 
CEps  or  aspen.  Dr.  Bosworth,  as  he  remarks,  has  made  a singular 
mistake  in  the  translation  of  hisscepe  as  Cedria.  The  passage  in 
CElfric  is,  as  Mr.  Cockayne  points  out,  “ Cedria  his-saepe,” — in 
plain  English,  “the  sap  of  it.”  In  defiance  of  Milton’s  lines — 

Through  the  sTveetbriar  and  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  — 

the  writer  maintains  that  the  eglantine  and  the  sweetbriar  are 
one  and  the  same  plant,  on  the  strength  of  a gloss  to  one  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.  (written,  as  he  tells  u.s,  in  a hand  a century  older 
than  Milton)  which  renders  Kwbe  ISarog,  “ dog-rose  briar,”  wild 
eglantine. 

Failing  the  drawings,  Mr.  Cockayne  devoted  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  aU  accessible  glossaries.  The  MS.  on  which  he 
founds  his  text  of  the  Herbarium  and  Medicina  de  Quadrupedibus 
dates  probably  between  the  year  i ooo  a.d.  and  the  Conquest.  It 
belonged  to  the  collection  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a shrivelled  lump  of  blackened  leaves  by  the  fire 
at  Ashburnham  House  in  1 73 1 — a statement  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  it  was  selected  on  the  present 
occasion  for  the  sake  of  its  illustrations  in  colour.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  infer  that  the  estimate  of  the  damage  it  then 
sustained  is  a good  deal  oveiTated.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  a regally  magnificent  book,  executed  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  the  process  of  its  restoration  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
delicate,  and  happily  as  successful,  as  that  of  the  Portland  vase : — 

The  binder  first  soaked  the  rims  in  water,  to  make  them  limp  ; he  then 
flattened  them,  and  for  this  purpose  was  obliged  often  to  cut  through  the 
edges,  and  to  stretch  them  by  pins,  widening  all  the  flaws ; stout  pieces  01 
cardboard  were  then  prepared  as  a frame  to  cany  the  leaves,  which  were 


fixed  into  tliese  paper  frames  by  ligaments  of  gold  beaters’  skin.  Thus  once 
more  tlicse  burnt  leaves  became  a volume. 

Of  Sextus  Placitus  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  and  of  the 
Medicina  no  more  than  can  be  collected  from  the  apocryphal 
statement  that  its  Leechdoms  were  obtained  from  HCsculapiua  and 
transmitted  by  Idpartus,  King  of  the  Egyptians,  to  Ccesar  Octa- 
vianus,  his  friend.  As  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  prescribes 
lion’s  flesh  against  apparitions,  and  gives  antidotes  for  the  sting  of 
scorpions  and  the  bite  of  apes,  the  African  origin  of  the  teeatise  is 
a matter  of  little  doubt.  The  fly-leaf  Leechdoms  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  enough  to  call  for  special  notice,  and  a 
single  extract  may  serve  as  a sample  of  the  charms  with  which 
Mr.  Cockayne  concludes  his  labours.  Here  is  a notable  device  for 
catching  a swarm  of  bees : — 

Take  some  earth,  throw  it  with  thy  right  hand  under  thy  right  foot,  and 
say — “ I take  under  foot,  I am  trying  what  earth  avails  for  everything  in 
the  world,  and  against  spite  and  against  malice,  and  against  the  mickle 
tongue  of  man,  and  against  displeasure.”  Throw  over  them  some  gravel 
where  they  swarm,  and  say— 

“ Sit  ye,  my  ladies,  sink. 

Sink  ye  to  earth  down. 

Never  be  so  wild 
As  to  the  wood  to  fly. 

Be  ye  mindful  of  my  good  as  eveiy  man  is  of  meat  and  estate.” 

Besides  this  there  is  a spell  to  cure  cattle,  another  to  recover 
them  when  lost,  and  a coimter-charm  for  bewitched  land  which, 
but  for  its  length,  would  be  well  worth  quoting.  On  the  whole, 
between  Mr.  Cockayne’s  disabilities  as  a preface-writer  and  his 
industry  as  a ti’anslator,  the  result  with  which  he  has  presented  us 
is  “ o’er  gude  for  blessing  and  o’er  bad  for  banning."  A weU- 
arrauged  alphabetical  index  of  the  names  of  plants  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  work  would,  we  veiiture  to  suggest,  be  most 
useful  for  comparison  with  other  authorities,  and  would  go  far  to 
turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  A future  volume  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  one  before  us  — a deficiency 
which  tends  in  a great  measure  to  neutralize  the  value  of  a work 
whose  chief  merit  must  lie  in  its  ready  availableness  for  purposes 
of  reference. 


HARFOED’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILBERFORCE.* 

Me.  HAEFOED’S  recollections  of  Wilberforce  do  not  add 
very  much  to  the^  elaborate  Life  of  him  published  by  his 
sons  twenty  years  ago.  There  must,  indeed,  be  something  very 
extraordinary,  either  about  the  subject  of  a biography  or  about  the 
biography  itself,  if  any  supplement  is  required  to  five  or  six  octavo 
volumes  devoted  exclusively  to  one  man.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  died  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
that  those  thirty  years,  fruitful  as  they  have  been  in  changes  of  all 
kinds,  have  introduced  greater  changes  into  men’s  ways  of  think- 
ing on  the  subjects  which  principally  occupied  his  attention  than 
into  almost  anything  else.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  in  the 
present  day  for  such  a man  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  to  think  as  he 
thought  upon  religion  and  its  relation  to  common  life.  To  read 
his  Hssay  on  Practical  Christianity,  which  in  its  time  had  an 
immense  sale  and  exercised  very  great  influence  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  is  like  passing  into  a different  stage  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  that  in  which  we  live.  The  theory  there  propounded,  and 
the  views  of  every-day  life,  its  duties,  and  its  relations,  which  fol- 
lowed from  and  were  inseparably  connected  with  it,  seem  to  belong 
as  much  to  a different  age  from  our  own  as  Baxter’s  denunciations 
against  the  grievous  sins  of  writing  aud  reading  novels.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a degree  of  beauty  aud  freshness  about  the 
character  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  which  makes  authentic 
anecdotes  of  him  and  his  doings  interesting  even  now,  aud 
many  of  Mr.  Harford’s  anecdotes  have  an  interest  of  their  own 
altogether  independent  of  their  relation  to  the  hero  of  his  little 
book. 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  life  are  sufficiently 
well  known.  He  was  the  son  of  a rich  merchant  at  Hull. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  When  he  left  college,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  London  society,  and 
in  particular  was  extremely  intimate  with  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  bom 
in  1759.  He  sat  in  Parliament  in  1780  for  Hull,  and  in  1784 
for  the  county  of  York,  which  he  represented  for  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  years.  In  1 8 1 2 he  became  member  for  the  rotten  borough 
of  Bramber,  and  in  1825  he  retired  from  Parliament.  He  died  in 
1833.  The  abolition,  first  of  the  slave-trade,  and  afterwards  of 
slavery,  in  which  he  took  a leading  but  by  no  means  the  most 
laborious  part,  were  the  great  achievements  of  his  life.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  held  in  Enghsh  society,  and  the  extraordinary  love 
and  reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded,  were  very  remarkable. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  made  a near  approach 
to  the  character  of  a Protestant  Saint,  and  the  fact  that  he  did 
so  is  worth  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  clearly  what  the  sort 
of  qualities  are  which  strike  Englishmen  at  large  as  imusually 
and  abnormally  virtuous.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  a marvellous 
charm  of  manner,  and  great  abilities  of  a social  kind.  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pleasing  speakers,  aud  also  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  amiable  talkers,  that  ever  lived.  Every 
anecdote  about  him,  and  all  his  letters,  bear  upon  them  the  stamp 
of  cheerful  quiet  afi'ection,  mixed  with  wonderful  gaiety  and 
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sprightliness  of  mind.  These  qualities  are  thrown  into  holder 
relief  than  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  by  the  faint  touch  of 
something  like  asceticism  which  coloured  his  religion  and  reacted 
upon  his  conduct.  He  was  a perfectly  sincere  and  honest  man,  and 
the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  his  life  in  the  present  day 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  his  character  would  seem,  by  its 
success,  to  mark  the  point  which  was  reached  half  a century  ago 
by  public  feeling.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  sort  of  man  whom 
the  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation  cordially  and  atfection- 
ately  recognised  as  the  model  of  a Christian  and  a gentleman. 

This  fact  suggests  one  or  two  reflections.  In  the  flrst  place,  it 
is  remarkable  how  readily  his  merits  were  admitted.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  himself,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  were 
in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  persecutions  which  they 
received  from  the  world.  The  suiferings  which  a religious  man 
must  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  gay  and  worldly  formed  a frequent 
topic  of  exhortation  in  their  books  ; and  the  necessity  of  “ enduring 
hardness,”  and  showing  sufficient  moral  courage  to  despise  sneers 
and  ridicule,  was  a duty  frequently  and  warmly  insisted  on.  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  own  life  is  a curious  commentary  on  this.  He 
appears  to  have  led  one  of  the  pleasantest  lives  that  can  possibly 
have  been  conceived,  and  to  have  met  with  much  less  abuse  of  any 
kind,  and  with  infinitely  less  of  any  kind  that  he  was  likely  to  care 
about,  than  almost  any  other  public  man  of  his  times.  He  was  some- 
times called  a saint  and  a methodist ; but  Pitt  was  accused  of 
apostacy,  treachery  to  freedom,  tyranny,  and  every  other  crime 
that  a man  could  commit,  whilst  Fox  and  his  friends  came  in  for 
words  quite  as  hard,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  When  we  remember 
the  way  in  which  Byron,  for  instance,  wrote  about  George  IV. 
(“  Say  what  shall  tombs  avail  when  these  disgorge  the  blood  and 
dust  of  both  [Charles  I.  and  Henry  VIII.]  to  form  a George  ”),  or 
his  rejoicings  over  Lord  Gastlereagh’s  suicide,  or  Shelley’s  addr-ess 
to  Lord  Eldon  (“  I will  not  curse  thee,  hoary  infamy  ”),  or  the 
attacks  in  the  on  the  French  and  all  who  sympathized 

with  them  (“You  have  heard  of  Eewbell,  that  devil  from  hell, 
&c.”),  it  must  be  owned  that  a man  who  was  merely  called 
a saint,  a methodist,  and  a fanatical  enthusiast,  got  off 
rather  cheap.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  what  very 
trifling  banter  was  put  down  as  persecution.  Mr.  Harford 
repeats  a story  of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  about  a certain  Dr.  Colthurst 
at  Cambridge,  “ a very  religious  man  at  a time  when  it  was  no 
light  cross  to  support  that  character  there.”  Dr.  Colthurst,  it 
appears,  attended  to  the  gallows  a man  who  was  executed  for  some 
offence.  His  conduct  was  “ severely  censured  by  many  as  fanatical 

and  extravagant.”  “ A Mr. , a fellow  of  King’s,  a profane 

thoughtless  creature,  and  who  loved  his  joke,”  once  called  out  to 
him  at  a coffee-house,  “How  are  you.  Dr.  Colthurst?  So  I ffnd 
you  attended  your  friend  to  the  last.  Did  he  leave  any  message 
with  you  ? ” “ It’s  true,”  said  the  other,  “ I did  attend  him  to 

the  last.”  “ Well,”  rejoined , “ I admire  your  fidelity  to  your 

friend.”  “ Mr. ,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “ should  you  ever  unfor- 

tunately be  in  a similar  situation.  I’ll  be  ready  to  do  the  same  for 
you.  Depend  upon  it,  I’ll  attend  you  to  the  last.”  If  anything 
can  exceed  the  mildness  of  the  persecution,  it  is  the  mildness  of 
the  reply.  What  could  men  be  made  of  who  found  it  “no  light 
cross ” to  be  exposed  to  babyish  little  “chaff"”  like  this?  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  from  many  of  Mr.  Harford’s  anecdotes,  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  treated,  on  the  whole,  with  wonderful 
respect.  He  kept  his  seat  for  Yorkshire  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  book  is  full  of  the  compliments  and  attentions  he 
received  from  every  sort  of  great  man,  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  downwards.  Five  editions  of  his  book  upon  Chris- 
tianity were  sold  in  half  a year.  His  very  advocacy  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  which  of  course  produced  a good  deal  of 
opposition,  was  a piece  of  good  fortune.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  he  came  to  take  it  up  which  sets  this  in  a strong 
light : — 

In  1787  I was  staying  with  Pitt  at  Holwood.  . . . He  said  to  me, 
“ Wilberforce,  why  don’t  you  give  notice  of  a motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade  ? You  have  already  taken  great  pains  to  collect  evidence,  and 
are  therefore  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  which  doing  so  will  ensm-e  you.  Do 
not  lose  time,  or  the  ground  may  be  occupied  by  another.” 

This  is  a very  different,  and  it  may  be  added,  a much  more  natural 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  question  presented  itself  to  him 
than  the  conventional  notion  that  he  made  great  sacrifices  in  taking 
it  up. 

The  fact  that  Wilberforce  was  so  popular  and  so  highly 
honoured  marks,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  sort  of  cha- 
racter which  English  people  were  capable  of  admiring  heartily 
sixty  years  ago.  A man  of  genuine  benevolence,  with  a 
mildly  ascetic  religion,  went  straight  to  their  hearts.  The 
benevolence  was  thoroughly  genuine,  the  .asceticism  so  singul.arly 
mild  that  it  almost  raises  a smile.  Mr.  Wilberforce  did  not  think 
it  at  all  wi’ong  to  sit  in  Parli.ament,  to  have  a thoroughly  good 
house  in  London  and  another  in  the  country,  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  society  of  his  friends,  to  pass  the  summer  in  paying 
visits — in  short,  to  lead  as  pleasant  a life  as  any  other  active 
English  gentleman;  but  yet  he  did  draw  a line.  The  list  of 
things  which  might  not  be  done,  such  as  dancing,  playgoing, 
&c.,  is  sufficiently  well  known,  but  even  these  restrictions  rested 
on  hardly  any  assignable  principle.  When  he  had  occasion  to  lay 
down  .any  theory  about  them,  his  principle  appears  to  have  been 
subst.antially  that  which  every  reason.able  person  would  admit — 
namely,  that  amusements  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  unfit  the  mind  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 


religious  or  secular.  It  would  be  difficult,  without  reprinting 
long  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  to  give  a fair  notion 
of  the  difficulty  under  which  he  always  appears  to.  have  laboured 
in  establishing  any  satisfactory  distinction  between  tbe  morality  of 
the  converted  and  that  of  the  unconverted  part  of  the  world. 
The  part  of  his  opinions  which  jars  upon  an  attentive  reader  is  his 
conviction  that  the  world  was  in  a very  bad  way,  and  his  inability 
to  state  any  principle  which  would  apply  to  his  ovm  particular 
party,  and  yet  fail  to  take  in  all  the  respectable  part  of  man- 
kind. “ Comfort  and  happiness  are  not  goodness ; the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world  is  clad  in  filthy  rags,  and  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
fire,  and  I will  pass  all  my  life  in  devising  means  for  making  the 
poor  and  oppressed  comfortable  and  bappy,  and  putting  them  on  a 
level  with  the  other  miserable  sinners  who  happen  to  be  well  off”' 
— such  was  the  gospel  preached  by  this  admirable  man.  It  is 
not  altogether  consistent  or  thoroughgoing,  but  it  won  for 
him  the  love  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  exercised  qualities 
which  well  deserved  that  love.  The  following  characteristic 
passage  occurs  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Harford.  After  speaking  of  the  strong  religious  impressions  made 
on  him  in  his  early  youth,  he  says  that,  as  he  grew  up,  they  wore 
off  amidst  the  dissipations  of  Hull,  and  he  then  adds — 

In  some  respects  it  has  perhaps  conduced  to  my  usefulness  that  I did  not 
retain  my  early  impressions.  I might  probably,  in  that  case,  have  become 
decidedly  Calvinistic  in  my  opinions,  and  this  would  have  given  such  a 
tincture  to  my  views  that,  had  I written  my  book  on  Practical  Christianity 
under  their  influence,  it  would  have  differed  materially  from  what  has  been 
the  issue  of  my  maturer  judgment.  Neither  could  I have  come  in  for  the 
County  of  York.  Christianit3’^  would  have  given  me  notions  of  humilitv 
which  would  have  prevented  me  from  aspiring  to  such  a situation.  I should 
not  therefore  have  taken  the  means  which  ensured  it. 

There  is  something  charming  in  the  simplicity  of  this.  It  is  .a 
beautiful  paraphrase  on  the  admonition  not  to  be  righteous  over- 
much. It  is  as  if  the  writer  had  said— I ran  a certain  risk,  no 
doubt,  of  being  eternally  damned,  but  it  was  in  the  end  a very 
good  thing  that  I did.  It  enabled  me  to  suit  Christianity  to  the 
British  public,  and  to  give  them  just  that  dose  of  the  ascetic  and 
fearful  view  of  things  which  they  were  able  to  bear.  Moreover,  it 
put  into  me  that  amount  of  worldly  alloy  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  sit  for  the  county  of  York.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  was  aU  “ overruled  ” to  the  best  of  pui-poses.  For  Mr. 
Wilberforce  this  might  be  all  very  well,  but  the  doctrine  would 
become  str.ange  in  other  hands.  In  fact,  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  notion  that  the  gfiiety  and  amusements  of  Hull  were  really 
wrong.  It  is  only  a way  of  saying  that,  in  time  and  place  and 
under  proper  cautions,  they  were  very  good  things. 

A good  many  of  Mr.  Harford’s  anecdotes  have  considerable 
interest  of  their  own,  but  there  are  few  which  are  not  already 
before  the  world  in  one  shape  or  another. 


ZOE’S  “BKAND.”* 

Although  a former  W'ork  by  the  author  of  these  volumes 
was  Recommended  to  Mercy,  he  or  she— and  we  shall  assume 
that  the  latter  pronoun  is  the  right  one  to  use — now  dares  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  critics  in  the  very  inconsequent  paragi-aph  which 
we  extract  from  the  preface : — “ The  author  feels  that  some  apology 
m.ay  be  necessary  for  offering  to  the  novel-reading  world  a story 
of  Tr.ansatlantic  life.”  We  re.ally  were  not  aware  that  a novel  is 
tpso/aeto  unreadable  because  the  scene  lies  in  America ; nor  can 
we  even  see  the  grounds  of  the  narrower  assertion  which  follows  ; — 
“ It  is  possible  that  the  trials  of  an  Octaroon  may  contain  little  to 
interest  the  readers  of  works  of  fiction.”  For  the  next  sentence 
the  writer  must  be  credited  with  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  of  advocacy.  She  regrets  as  an  obstacle  to  her  suc- 
cess the  very  fact  which  is  most  likely  to  ensure  jt ; — “ Party 
spirit,  too,  runs  high  regarding  the  motives  of  this  desolating 
conflict.”  There  is,  however,  balm  in  Gilead.  “ Under  these  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  it  is  pleasant  (for  one  about  to  brave 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  critics)  to  remember  that  the  mightiest 
of  Eno-land’s  satirists  gave  utterance  to  the  consolatory  dictum — 
‘ Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss.’  ” Indeed  ! The 
authoress,  by  her  own  showing,  has  chosen  an  unreadable  subject, 
for  her  tale  is  Transatlantic  ; nay  more,  it  concerns  an  Octaroon ; 
and  she  has  chosen  the  wrong  time  for  writing  it,  because  party 
feelino'  nms  high  about  the  American  war.  If  she  proclaims 
with  °her  own  voice  that  she  at  least  is  one  who  “ writes 
amiss,”  she  admits  that,  in  her  case,  the  usual  chances  of 
the  critic’s  censure  being  undeserved  are  non-existent.  But 
we  do  not  accept  the  author’s  own  showing.  The  sub- 
ject is  a promising  one,  though  perhaps  not  unhacknied ; and 
the  critic,  undismayed  by  the  mightiest  of  English  satirists,  has 
only  to  inquire  whether  the  treatment  falls  short  of  the  theme, 
or  whether  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  materiem  superuhat 
opus. 

Zoe  Gordon  is  the  daughter  of  a gxeat  Louisianian  planter,  and 
the  “ Brand  ” is  her  visible,  though  fractional,  share  of  black  blood. 
Such  an  accident  of  pedigree  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even 
if  detected,  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  accounting  for  an 
otherwise  inexplicable  grace  of  form  and  warmth  of  nature  ; and 
Zoe  accordingly  mixes  at  the  Parisian  boarding-school,  where  we 
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first  make  her  acquaintance,  with  girls  of  noble  French  families, 
on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality,  or  rather  of  the  superiority 
warranted  by  her  superior  beauty  and  refinement.  Her  happy 
experiences  in  Paris,  and  at  an  old  chateau  in  Brittany,  form  the 
first  portion  of  the  story ; in  strong  contrast  with  which  we  got, 
in  the  second  place,  an  account  of  her  homeward  journey  through 
North  America,  and  the  reception  which  her  soup<;on  of  dark 
blood  there  entailed  upon  her ; and  lastly — what  indeed  is  the  bulk 
of  the  book — we  have  her  adventures  in  her  native  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  “ Crescent  City.” 

The  European  portion  of  the  story  calls  for  no  especial  remark. 
Though  sufhciently  well  told,  it  is  in  that  thin  manner  which 
makes  no  great  impression  on  the  reader,  and  hardly  prepares  one 
for  so  much  vigour  as  is  afterwards  displayed.  The  pure  and 
refined  atmosphere  in  which  the  young  girl  here  moves  increases 
the  horror  of  the  storms  which  burst  over  her  in  after  clays. 
At  New  York  the  “ Brand  ” begins  to  influence  Zoe’s  destiny. 
She  joins  the  table  dlMte  of  the  hotel,  when  a scene  occurs  which 
denotes  a state  of  feeling  which  we  can  luckily  hardly  realize. 
The  fatal  taint  was  at  first  unnoticed,  but  at  length  a simul- 
taneous movement  took  place  among  the  guests.  Her  father  was 
pressed  upon  by  several  “ excited  and  gesticulating  Yankees,  whose 
wi’ath  that  they,  and  above  all  their  ‘ ladies,’  had  broken  bread 
with  one  of  the  negro  race,  was  not  to  be  easily  appeased.”  An 
enormous  fellow  addressed  him  in  the  following  characteristic 
words: — ^Well,  sir,  I expect  you’ve  made  a pretty  considerable 
mistake  in  bringing  that  there  girl  here  to-day.  You’d  best  keep 
your  smuts  in  your  own  place,  and  don’t  think  to  force  gentlemen 
to  keep  company  with  them,  or  you’ll  get  something  you  don’t 
expect,  I calculate.”  The  hotel  is  fillecl  with  confusion,  and  the 
Gordons  are  glad  to  escape  by  a back  stair  to  a humble  lodging. 
Such  pictures  are,  it  is  well  known,  not  overdrawn,  but  must  for 
ever  remain,  to  the  European  who  has  not  seen  them,  incredible. 
We  can  just  conceive  that  an  omnibus  full  of  New-Yorkers  might 
feel  the  disgust  and  indignation  which  these  people  are  represented 
as  exhibiting  towards  an  unfortunate  negvess  of  pure  blood  who  had 
intruded  herself  into  the  same  conveyance  with  free-born  citizens, 
though  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  would  insist  on  her  being 
turned  out,  and  left  lying  upon  the  pavement,  in  the  throes  of 
labour.  But  it  is  beyond  the  tether  of  imagination  to  realize  the 
scene  at  the  table  dhbte,  where  bipeds  calling  themselves  gentlemen 
drive  from  their  presence,  almost  with  blows,  a girl  of  the  beauty 
and  culture  attributed  to  Zoe,  because,  on  microscopic  scrutiny, 
she  betrays  a stain  of  dark  blood  in  her  ancestry. 

Zoe's  “Brand,’'  viewed  as  a didactic  work,  is  occupied  mainly 
with  the  social  position  of  the  mixed  races,  but  it  treats  also  largely 
of  the  pure  blacks.  A short  life,  we  are  told,  and  a miserable  one 
awaits  the  free  negro  in  the  North.  In  an  uncongenial  climate,  and 
encompassed  by  the  hatred  of  the  whites,  they  become  paupers 
or  convicts ; they  crowd  the  hospitals,  the  prisons,  and  the  grave- 
yards; and  from  the  North  come  the  most  brutal  overseers.  If, 
however,  “ a real  devil  of  an  overseer  can  get  any  wages  he’d 
ask,”  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  Yankee  taskmaster 
and  the  Southern  planter  who  so  well  appreciates  his  services. 
The  slaves  down  South  are  described  as  being,  what  no  doubt 
they  are,  a happier  and  more  contented  race  than  our  own  very 
poor  classes.  That  this  greater  happiness  and  content  is  owing 
to  a lower  range  of  aspirations  than  prevails  amongst  European 
poor,  need  hardly  be  suggested.  The  slaves  on  a well-regulated 
plantation  dance,  and  dress,  and  pray,  without  liberty,  because  they 
have  never  dreamt  of  possessing  it.  They  have  enough  to  eat, 
and  work  within  their  strength.  In  common  with  most  weaker 
creatures,  they  are  attached  and  often  devoted  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing strength  to  guide  and  rule  them,  have  the  benevolence  to  use 
it  gently.  Of  some  of  the  well-known  drawbacks  of  the  condi- 
tion perhaps  rather  too  much  has  been  made.  Thus,  members 
of  one  family  are  sometimes  sold  to  different  owners.  Of  course, 
this  is  very  distressing,  though  family  partings  are  not  unknown 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  do- 
mestic ties  are  not  drawn  quite  so  closely  between  negroes  asbetvveen 
the  members  of  an  English  middle-class  family.  We  are  not  for  a 
moment  defending  what  is  a monstrous  abuse  of  power,  but  merely 
suggesting  that  its  effects  are  probably  not  so  keenly  felt  as  might 
be  supposed.  Negro  religion,  as  known  in  England,  is  of  the 
puritanical  sort,  but  on  many  plantations  Roman  Catholic  influence 
is  paramount;  and  the  relation  of  this  form  of  worship  to  the 
barbaric  mind  is  brought  out  in  a very  striking  manner  in  the 
deathbed  scene  of  old  Judith.  It  took  place  in  a miserable  hut 
in  a miserable  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  a city  which  is  Gallic  in 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  in  matters  sacred  as  well 
as  profane.  Zoe’s  mother  goes  to  visit  her  old  slave  in  her  last 
illness,  and  is  joined  on  the  way  by  a Sister  of  Charity,  bound  on 
the  same  errand.  The  sister  prays  long  and  fervently  at 
the  bedside.  The  patient  lies  still  a long  time,  but  at  last 
mutters — 

“ Dose  berry  good  words,  missus — too  good  for  ole  nigger  like — poor 
Judith,  daring  out  for  de  ’appy  land,  missus,  and  ’pears  I could  go  to  Gorra 
Mighty  widout  no  word.s — begging  yer  pardon  missus — but  ’pears  like 
I could  sleep  a spell.”  She  conti-ived — it  must  have  been  a work  of  diffi- 
culty, vdth  death’s  tightening  grasp  upon  her  muscles — to  wink  her  aged 
eye  feebly  at  her  mistress,  a token  wliich  the  latter  rightly  understood  to 
mean  that  the  mention  of  sleep  was  a rase,  and  that  old  Judith  was  quite 
suificiently  wide  awake  to  enjoy  a last  conversation  vdth  her  lady. 

Besides  such  sketches  of  negro  life  and  death  as  the  above,  the 
author  has  skilfully  intercalated  into  the  story  sundry  disquisitions 


on  slavery — socially,  politically,  and  ethnologically  considered. 
The  more  intelligent  Southerners  are  represented  as  unanimous  in 
the  wish  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  institution.  The  freed 
negroes,  it  is  as.serted,  could  be  easily  forced  to  be  industrious  by 
giving  them  task-work,  and  withholding  their  pay  in  case  of  failure 
in  their  portion  of  the  agreement.  Zoe's  “ Brand!'  however,  is  not 
a treatise,  but  a tale,  and  a very  interesting  one  too.  It  abounds 
rather  to  excess  in  startling  situations  and  harrowing  incidents. 
The  language  also  occasionally  soars  into  the  region  of  the  sensa- 
tional ; for  instance  : — 

He  hit  his  lips  till  the  blood  sprang  from  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  teeth, 
and  clenched  Iiis  Iiand  in  powerless  fury — powerless,  indeed,  for  the  accursed 
Yankee  had  him  in  his  toils,  and  only  through  tlie  leniency  of  the  man  who 
had  bought  up  the  mortgage  on  Orange  Creek  Plantation  could  he  hope  for 
mercy. 

But  there  is  not  very  much  of  this  tall  writing,  and  the  sort  of 
incidents  which  are  so  startling  to  read  of  in  quiet  long-established 
England  is  perhaps  but  natural  and  ordinary  in  the  reckless, 
tropical,  go-ahead  Southern  States  of  America. 

Zoe’s  troubles  begin  when  she  finds  that  she  bears  the  marks  of 
an  origin  which  must  for  ever  shut  her  out  from  the  society  of 
white  ladies  in  the  New  World.  But  they  do  not  end  there  ; for 
she  has  gradually  to  learn  that  her  father  had  never  mai-ried  her 
mother,  nor  had  he  even  emancipated  either  his  quasi-wife  or  his 
daughter.  He  was  a good-natured  man,  and  fully  meant  to  free 
them  both,  but  he  was  indolent  and  careles.s,  and  postponed  the 
business.  From  such  a state  of  affairs,  of  course,  any  amount  of 
misery  may  be  expected  to  arise ; and  the  whole  story  is  accord- 
ingly a chain  of  disaster.  The  household  at  Orange  Creek  Planta- 
tion, happy  and  luxurious  as  it  is  to  outward  appearance,  has  fatal 
flaws  in  its  composition.  The  father  of  the  family  is  at  the  same 
time  its  owner,  and  with  his  insolvency  the  unsubstantial  fabric 
falls  to  the  dust.  Insolvency  is  not  uncommon  among  the  planters. 
Mr.  Gordon’s  is  easily  accounted  for — 

in  the  old  way  ; namety,  European  travel,  with  its  ostentatious  display  of 
Croesus-like  wealth.  And  then  the  hotel  life  at  home,  with  its  card-pla3'ing,  its 
hazard,  and  its  billiard  rooms.  To  say  nothing,  although  that  should  have 
been  mentioned  first  and  foremost,  of  the  constant  habit  of  always  trusting 
to  a good  crop — of  living  up  to  and  beyond  their  means — borrowing  to  the 
extent  of  their  credit  for  negro-stock — going  ahead  without  thought  or  re- 
flection for  the  future ; and  finally,  as  in  the  case  of  our  friend  Gordon, 
finding  his  mortgages  bought  up  by  a low  moneyed  man  like  John  Link 
Morse. 

The  personage  last  named  avails  himself  of  his  power  as  mortgagee 
to  push  his  otherwise  ridiculous  claim  to  the  hand  of  his  imfortu- 
nate  debtor’s  beautiful  daughter.  A trifling  legal  impediment 
stood,  it  is  true,  in  the  way  of  this  union.  The  marriage  of  a 
white  man  and  a coloured  woman  is  invalid.  But  J.  L.  Morse 
avowed  that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  required  oath  that  he  had 
coloured  blood  in  his  own  veins.  The  method  by  which  this 
gentleman  would  probably  reconcile  this  statement  to  his  con- 
science was  much  discussed  amongst  his  friends,  one  of  whom 
suggested,  “ He’ll  have  some  dodge  I’m  thinking.  He’ll  pinch 
his  hand  ; we’ve  known  that  done  before,  and  put  a drop  of  some 
darkey’s  blood  into  the  wound.”  Whether  or  not  Mr.  JVIorse  con- 
descended to  any  such  proceeding,  and  what  w'as  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Zoe  the  Octaroon,  may  be  learnt  by  reading  the  tale  itself. 
And  it  is  very  readable  indeed. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  EckliaH,  the  Father  of  German  Specu- 
lation*, has  written  a work  on  his  life  and  doctrines,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of 
mediaeval  Germany.  It  is  couched  in  enthusiastic  language,  and 
its  style  borders  at  times  on  the  spasmodic,  but  it  contains  a con- 
siderable amount  of  information,  and  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  The  author  considers  Eckhart  to  have  been  the  father 
and  the  representative  of  German  Mysticism,  and  therefore  a man 
to  whom  the  nation  owes  a great  debt  of  gratitude.  For,  in  his 
opinion.  Mysticism  is  not,  as  he  says  it  appears  to  some  to  be,  a 
kind  of  Cinderella  flouted  by  the  proud  sisters  Theology  and 
Philosophy,  but  rather  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  Christian 
thought.  And,  regarding  it  in  that  light,  he  gladly  devotes  him- 
self to  the  task  of  illustrating  the  life  of  its  teacher,  though  he 
expects  to  meet  with  little  approval,  either  from  the  orthodox, 
who  look  on  Eckhart  as  somewhat  heretical,  or  from  the  party 
of  progress,  to  whom  he  can  but  appear  a vague  dreamer. 
Little  is  known  of  Eckhart  beyond  the  doctrines  he  taught. 
He  was  probably  born  in  Saxony,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  ■writings  show  that 
he  was  well  educated,  but  the  place  at  which  he  studied  is  not 
known.  His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Paris,  where  he 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  Dominicans  of  St.  James,  but  it  was 
at  Cologne  that  he  became  most  notorious.  There  he  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  time  when  Arch- 
bishop Henry  accused  the  whole  Dominican  Order  of  heresy, 
and  there  he  publicly  renounced  all  that  was  foimd  suspi- 
cious in  his  teaching.  This  submission,  however,  did  not 


* Meisfer  Eckhart,  der  Voter  der  deutschen  Speculation.  Als  Beitrag  zu 
einer  Gescliichto  der  deutschen  Theologie  und  Philosophie  der  mittleren  Zeit, 
von  Joseph  Bach.  Wien : Braumuller.  London  : Williams  &,  Norcrate. 
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satisfy  his  opponents,  and  they  extracted  twenty-eight  theses 
from  his  works,  and  laid  them  hetore  a special  Congregation. 
Seventeen  of  these  were  condemned  as  heretical,  the  others  were 
stigmatized  as  bordering  on  heresy,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  he 
severely  reprimanded  for  having  “ wished  to  know  more  than  was 
fitting.”  But  the  Bull  containing  this  judgment  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Cologne 
in  1329.  In  the  words  of  his  present  biographer,  Eckhart  “strode 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  philosophizing,  and  moved  on  those 
heights  of  speculation  which  are  beyond  human  ken.”  At  times, 
his  teaching  seemed  to  bear  the  taint  of  Pantheism,  and  his  ten- 
dencies in  that  direction  brought  down  on  him  the  thunders  of 
the  Church  ; but  he  always  professed  the  highest  respect  for 
authority,  and  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
See.  Ordinary  hearers,  he  said,  were  not  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  his  more  abstruse  doctrines,  which  could  be  understood  by 
those  only  who  possessed  the  inner  sense  required  to  make  them  in- 
telligible. Simple  minds,  indeed,  might  well  imagine  a dangerous 
ring  in  such  phrases  as  “ God’s  honour  is  promoted  by  evil  as  well 
as  by  good,”  and  might  easily  be  led  astray  when  told  that  all 
prayer  for  special  objects  is  bad,  and  that  God  is  honoured  by 
those  who  ask  Him  for  nothing,  not  even  for  eternal  life.  Some- 
times, also,  he  seems  to  have  drifted  away  from  the  shores  of 
common  sense  into  a metaphysical  obscurity  difiicult  for  any  eye  to 
pierce,  so  that  the  editor  of  Tauler's  Sermons,  published  at  Basle 
in  1521,  remarks  that  “ Eckhart  was  so  subtle  that  many  even  of 
the  learned  did  not  well  understand  him,  wherefore  his  doctrines 
should  be  cautiously  read  by  simple  men.”  But  in  spite  of  his 
occasional  defects,  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour  as  a bold  and 
original  thinker,  and  especially  as  one  of  those  who,  while  the 
lower  world  lay  in  dar^ess,  had  vague  glimpses  from  a higher 
range  of  the  dawn  that  was  to  be. 

The  second  volume  of  Ludwig  Eriedlaender’s  excellent  work  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  ioicient  Rome  * is  chiefly  devoted 
to  Roman  travels  and  travellers,  and  to  the  public  spectacles  in 
which  the  citizens  of  the  empire  delighted.  The  former  volume 
treated,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  city  itself,  its  streets,  its  public 
buildings,  and  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants.  The  present  section 
of  the  work  deals  rather  with  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  which  occupied  them.  Of  these, 
the  public  games,  the  gladiatorial  and  other  contests,  and  the 
various  theatrical  entertainments  were  the  most  important.  They 
served  as  a substitute  for  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  old  days  of 
freedom,  and  gave  the  Emperors  a good  opportunity  of  courting 
the  favour  of  their  subjects.  Dr.  Eriedlaender  draws  a lively 
picture  of  the  animated  scene  presented  by  the  circus  on  days  of 
festivity,  describing  minutely  the  appearance  of  the  audience,  the 
nature  of  the  shows,  and  the  feelings  they  evoked.  He  follows 
the  changes  in  the  rigorous  laws  of  dress  rendered  necessary  by 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  such  as  the  decrees  fulminated  on 
the  subject  of  appearing  with  or  without  sandals,  and  the  indul- 
gences conceded  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  such  as  the 
liberty  granted  by  Caligula  to  the  Senators,  of  wearing  Thessalian 
bats  and  preserving  their  complexion  by  means  of  parasols.  After 
giving  an  immense  amount  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
amusements  provided  for  the  frequenters  of  the  circus,  he  enters 
into  the  question  of  how  far  their  morals  were  affected  by  what 
they  saw,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  injm-ed  by  the  ferocious 
nature  of  the  conflicts  which  they  loved,  above  all  things,  to 
witness.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a style  which  is  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  instructive ; nor  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  ancient 
travel  inferior  in  any  respect.  Why,  and  where,  and  in  what  way, 
the  Romans  journeyed,  are  subjects  on  which  the  author  discourses 
at  length.  The  paucity  of  inns,  and  the  bad  accommodation  they 
afforded,  are  feelingly  described,  and  a full  account  is  given  of  the 
promises  held  forth  on  classic  signboards.  The  Romans,  we  are 
told,  were  emphatically  a travelling  race.  Numbers  of  their 
youth  were  perpetually  on  the  move,  seeking  the  great  schools-  of 
learning  on  every  side,  at  Milan  and  at  Marseilles,  at  Carthage,  at 
Smyrna,  and  at  Tarsus.  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens  were  the 
head- quarters  of  science;  but  its  outposts  were  pushed  far  into 
the  distance,  and  were  sought  out  by  adventurous  students.  The 
professors  also  travelled  extensively,  gaining  in  this  way  a 
notoriety  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  a difficulty  in 
obtaining  at  a time  when  letters  were  scarce  and  critical  journals 
imdiscovered.  Among  the  other  travellers,  were  artists,  wandering 
about  in  the  course  of  their  professional  career,  visitors  to  the  lands 
where  religious  ceremonies  and  public  festivals  called  together  a 
curious  crowd,  invalids  in  search  of  health,  and  votaries  of  fashion 
lounging  through  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  of  Greece,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  of  Egypt.  Their  feeling  for  the  picturesque  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Eriedlaender 
agrees  with  the  majority  of  critics  in  thinking  that  the  ancients 
were  not  greatly  affected  by  the  charms  of  natiue.  W^hat  they 
admired  most  was  the  sea ; its  grandeur  aroused  a genuine  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  in  their  minds,  but  there  is  bttle  trace  in  their  lite- 
rature of  any  appreciation  of  the  beauties  which  form  the  delight 
of  the  present  travelling  race. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Staatengescliichte  der  Neuesten  Zeit  f 

* Darstellungen  aus  der  SittengeschicJite  Roms  in  der  Zeit  von  August  his 
zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine.  Von  Ludwig  Friedlaender.  Theil  II.  Leipzig: 
Hirzel.  London:  Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

•j-  Geschichte  Engiands  seit  den  Friedenschliissen  von  1814  und  1815.  Von 
Beinliold  Pauli.  Theil  I.  Leipzig : Hirzel.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
1864. 


commences  a Historg  of  England  by  Reinhold  Pauli.  The  pre- 
sent instalment  begins  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  comes 
down  to  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth ; the  next  volume  will 
probably  conclude  the  work.  It  is  written  in  a fair  and  honest 
spirit,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author’s  thorough 
acquaintance  with  our  language  and  literature,  it  is  remarkably 
free  from  the  errors  into  which  a foreigner  is  apt  to  fall  in  discuss- 
ing our  institutions.  To  German  students  of  English  history  it 
wiU  prove  a very  valuable  handbook,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  taking  a rapid  view  of 
the  events  which  marked  the  period  comprised  in  Dr.  Pauli’s  nar- 
rative. With  respect  to  the  authors  who  have  preceded  him,  he 
speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  Popular  Eistory,  and 
confesses  himself  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Erskine  May ; but  he 
finds  fault  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Miss  Martineau,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  as  being  but  little  attractive,  overladen  by 
details,  and  rendered  untrustworthy  by  the  violent  and  often  imfair 
spirit  of  partisanship  which  appears  to  him  to  pervade  them. 

A new  translation  of  the  Gulistan  * of  Sadi  has  been  attempted 
by  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann,  who  has  produced  the  nearest  approach 
yet  made  to  a readable  version.  He  has  evidently  spared  no  pains 
over  his  task,  and  though  his  verse  halts  somewhat,  the  result  is  on 
the  whole  very  creditable  to  him.  He  has  made  free  use  of  all 
existing  editions  and  translations,  sometimes  incorporating  Graf’s 
verses  with  his  own,  holding  apparently  a different  opinion  on  the 
subject  from  that  of  Sadi,  who  specially  prided  himself  on  never 
borrowing  from  any  one.  Some  passages  of  the  original  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence,  in  order  to  render  the  book  unobjectionable 
to  ladies,  who  are,  he  informs  us,  very  fond  of  Persian  poetry,  and 
for  whose  benefit,  perhaps,  the  book  is  prettily  got  up.  The 
Gidistan  was  Sadi’s  latest  work,  completed  in  the  year  1258.  In 
it — ^the  Garden  of  Roses — as  in  the  Bostan,  or  Garden  of  Trees, 
written  in  the  preceding  year,  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  long 
experience  of  life.  For  thirty  years  he  had  shut  himself  up  and 
pored  over  books ; for  thirty  years  more  he  had  travelled  and 
studied  men ; and  for  thirty  years  after  that  he  had  sat  upon  his 
prayer-carpet  at  Shiraz,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  In  the  Gidistan,  as  well  as  in  the  Bostan,  he 
preaches  a moral  under  the  disguise  of  a tale,  changing  at  wiU 
from  prose  to  verse,  and  treating  at  random  of  the  Manners  of 
Kings,  of  Dervishes  and  their  way  of  thinking,  of  Silence,  of 
Contentment,  of  Education  and  Social  Refinement,  of  Love  and 
Youth,  of  Weakness  and  Age.  The  story  and  the  songs  appear 
on  close  inspection  to  have  little  connexion  with  each  other,  hav- 
ing probably  been  composed  at  different  times,  and  put  together 
without  any  great  attention  being  paid  to  their  coherence.  The 
title  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  gardens  of  Shiraz,  where  the 
poet  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life.  There,  in  a lovely  valley 
rich  in  foliage  and  flowers  and  perfumes,  he  passed  a prosperous 
existence,  and  there,  too,  he  found  an  honom-ed  grave,  as  also,  a 
century  later,  did  his  great  successor  Hafiz. 

Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer  has  written  a series  of  lively  and  enter- 
taining essays  on  Tropical  America  f,  its  scenery  and  its  inha- 
bitants. Some  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  German  newspapers, 
but  they  are  now  collected  for  the  first  time,  and  contain  the  latest 
information  which  he  and  his  travelling  companion.  Dr.  Moritz 
Wagner,  have  to  give  about  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  the  one  in  which  he  took  most  interest, 
and,  in  order  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  negro  character,  he 
studied  its  three  phases  as  represented  among  the  slaves  of  Cuba, 
the  freedmen  of  Jamaica,  and  the  rulers  of  Hayti.  Nowhere  did 
he  find  much  to  admire  in  the  black  race.  In  Cuba  they  are  de- 
graded, in  our  colonies  they  are  demoralized,  in  their  island  empire 
they  are  ridiculous.  In  Hayti,  he  says,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
commerce  have  dwindled  away,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  has 
become  a wilderness.  The  capital  possesses  no  hotel,  and  the 
traveller  runs  a risk  of  having  to  sleep  in  the  streets.  The  Emperor 
can  sign  his  own  name,  but  his  Imperial  consort  can  neither  read 
nor  write  a single  word.  Nor  is  her  want  of  education  to  be  won- 
dered at,  seeing  that  she  was  oiiginally  a petty  dealer  in  onions 
and  gingerbread,  and  continued  to  keep  her  little  stall  even  after 
her  husband  had  become  an  official  character,  till  one  day  she  was 
surprised  by  Empressdom.  But  if  Hayti  is  an  unpleasant  resi- 
dence, according  to  our  author,  Cuba  is  far  worse.  He  draws  a 
most  gloomy  pictm-e  of  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  West  Indies. 
Under  it  the  glorious  sky  and  the  perfumed  air  lose  their  charms. 
The  tyranny  of  the  police  deprives  life  of  all  its  pleasure,  and  ren- 
ders alike  miserable  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  slave  and  the 
free.  Liberty  of  the  press  is  unknown,  and  the  comparative 
freedom  which  the  Mother- country  enjoys  is  prohibited  in  its 
richest  colony.  In  society  politics  are  never  mentioned ; in  the 
cafes  not  even  Spanish  newspapers  are  to  be  found.  As  for  litera- 
ture, it  does  not  exist  in  Cuba.  Scarcely  any  one  ever  thinks  of 
reading,  and  two  hundred  milliners’  shops  exist  to  one  poor  book- 
seller’s stall.  The  ladies  are  utterly  uneducated,  and,  our  author 
complains,  “cannot  talk  about  astronomy,  German  philosophy,  or 
Greek  history.”  They  are  beautiful,  he  allows,  but  they  want 


* Der  Rosengarten  des  Scheikh  Jituslih-eddin  Sadi  aus  Schiras.  Aus  dem 
Fersischen  ilbersetzt.  Von  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann.  Berlin  : Weldmann. 
London : Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

t Aus  dem  Natur-  und  Volherleben  im  trnpischen  Ameriha.  Skizzenbuch 
von  Dr.  Karl  v.  Scherzer.  Leipzig:  Wigand.  London:  Williams  & Nor- 
gate. 1864. 
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animation;  and  there  is  something  artificial  about  them, especially 
as  regards  their  complexions,  for  they  all  paint,  using  the  Casca- 
rillu  de  Mw'ida,  which  renders  a yellow  hue  milk-white.  On  the 
whole,  Cuba  forms  the  most  striking  featui’e  in  our  author’s  sketch, 
but  he  has  also  depicted  in  a very  pleasant  style  the  cities  and 
ruins  of  Central  America,  and  the  former  and  present  possessors  of 
its  soil. 

For  another  agreeable  book  of  travels  we  are  indebted  to  that 
indefatigable  tourist,  J.  G.  Kohl,  who  gives  us  a set  of  Sketches  of 
JVorth-JFest  Germany*  Taking  Bremen  as  his  head-quarters,  he 
made  a series  of  excursions  from  that  city  in  all  directions,  and  has 
given  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a number  of  pietures 
which  are  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  coasts,  the  islands, 
the  moors,  and  the  forests  of  Germany’s  North-Western  frontier. 

An  elaborate  work  by  H.  Loehnis  on  the  United  States  of 
America  f contains  a mass  of  valuable  statistics,  and  a consider- 
able amount  of  original  information  about  the  present  seat  of 
war.  The  author  having  spent  several  years  in  America,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  is  qualified  by  personal  ex- 
perience to  form  an  opinion  on  many  of  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  He  commences  with  a sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  and  then  traces  the  progress  of  the  several 
States  from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
pi-esent  day.  Their  finances  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  the  chief  political  questions 
which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  Republic.  The  work  is  rich 
in  tables  and  state  papers,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a valuable  hook 
of  reference. 

A detailed  accotmt  of  the  leading  German  ai-tists  who  engraved 
their  own  works  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Andreas  Andresen.J 
It  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a supplement  to  the 
■“Peintre-Graveur”  of  Bartsch,  whose  book  was  planned  on 
so  large  a scale  that  its  completion  was  rendered  all  but 
impossible,  and  to  the  works  of  Robert-Dumesnil  and  of 
Prosper  de  Baudicour  on  the  Masters  of  the  French  School.  Dr. 
Andresen  and  his  colleague,  Rudolph  Weigel,  include  in  their 
lists  the  engravers  who  flourished  between  the  years  1 560  and 
1700,  during  which  period  there  flourished  about  twelve  hundred 
engravers  of  ihn  Peintre-Graveur — men  who  engraved  their 

own  ideas — but  the  present  volume  contains  notices  of  five  only : — 
Matthes  Ziindt,  Lorens  Strauch,  Abel  Stimmer,  Heinrich  Godig, 
and  dost  Amman.  A short  memoir  of  each  is  gdven,  and  a detailed 
account  of  their  works,  elaborated  apparently  with  great  industry 
and  research. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  up  the  pearls  of 
popular  -wisdom  scattered  about  the  streets  of  mediaeval  Germany, 
but  Dr.  Zingerle,  the  latest  editor  of  the  German  Pi’overhs  of  the 
A(7cs§,  flatters  himself  that  he  has  done  more  than  any 
previous  labourer  in  the  cause.  He  has  ransacked-  the  whole 
ti-easme-house  of  early  German  poetry,  and  arranged  the 
spoils  he  obtained  according  to  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.  The  most  primitive  poets,  he  says,  used  to  incorporate  the 
proverbs  which  suited  them  into  their  own  works,  without  mate- 
rially altering  their  form.  A later  school  preserved  the  essence 
only  of  those  which  they  selected,  rejecting  their  framework  as  an 
inconvenience,  but  a succeeding  generation  returned  in  part  to  the 
original  practice.  Fie  has  drawn  chiefly  on  the  poetry  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  That  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  represented  here  by  the  Fastnachtsspiel,  the  poems  of 
Vintler,  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein,  and  Muscablut,  and  the  song- 
book  of  Clara  Hatzlerin ; and  that  of  the  sixteenth  by  the  Ambraser 
Songbook  and  the  writings  of  Johann  Nas. 

While  we  are  engaged  on  the  subject  of  proverbial  philosophy, 
we  may  mention  that  a seeond  volume  has  appeared  of  Boht- 
lingk’s  learned  work  on  Indian  sayings.  ||  The  collection  is  not 
yet  complete,  a third  volume  being  announced,  which  will  contain 
additions  by  Schiefner. 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  of  a collection  of  Essays  on 
Ecclesiastical  History and  kindred  topics.  They  have  been  con- 
tributed to  various  journals,  at  different  periods  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  by  Professor  Hefele,  the  author  of  an  extensive  work 
on  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  After  completing  the  fifth 
volume  of  that  book,  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  gathering 
together  his  scattered  contributions,  and  they  now  re-appear  in 
their  present  form.  The  first  volume  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
Church  History  and  Patrology ; the  second  -will  treat  of  archeo- 
logical and  liturgical  subjects. 


* Nordwestdeutsche  Skizzen-Fahrten  zu  TFasser  und  zu  Lands  in  den 
untern  Gegenden  der  IVeser,  Elbe  und  Ems.  Von  J.  G.  Kohl.  2 Thle. 
Bremen : Kuhtmann.  Loudon : Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

t -Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  Deren  Vergangenheit  und 
Gegemvart  in  socialer,  politischer,  und  finanzieller  Beziehunq.  Von  H. 
Loehnis.  Leipzig : Meyer.  London : Williams  & Korg-ate.  1864. 

J Der  Deutsche  Peintre-Graveur,  oder  die  deutschen  Maler  als  Kupfer- 
stecher,  nach  ihrenn  Lehen  und  ihren  Wcrhen.  Von  Andreas  Andresen  unter 
Mit-wirkung  von  End.  Weigel.  Band  i.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London: 
Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

§ Die  Deutschen  Sprichworter  im  Mittelalter.  Gesammelt  von  Dr.  Ignaz 
V.  Zingerle.  Wien  : Braumiiller.  London : Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

II  Indische  Spriiche.  Sanskrit  und  Deutsoh.  Herausgegehen  von  Otto 
Bohtlingk.  Theil  II.  Leipzig:  Voss.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 
I064.  ® 

^ Beitrage  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Archixolngie  und  Liiurqih.  Von  Dr. 
C.  J.  Hefele.  Band  I.  Tubingen  : Laupp.  Loudon : Williams  & Norgate! 

too4> 


A fifth  collection  of  stories  by  Paul  Heyse  will  be  welcomed 
with  pleasure  by  many  readers.  T'hey  are  entitled  Meran  Tales  *, 
and  are  three  in  number.  Like  his  other  writings,  they  are  as 
remarkable  for  refinement  and  grace  as  for  graphic  power,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  sustain  his  reputation  as  an  author  who  appeals 
equally  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart. 

The  subject  of  The  Naval  Architecture  of  the  Anuents^  is 
elaborately  discussed  in  a Latin  treatise  by  Dr.  Graser.  He  brings 
a great  amount  of  learning  to  bear  on  the  questions  it  involves, 
especially  as  regards  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Greek  vessels  of 
war,  their  strength  and  their  speed.  His  argument  chiefly  tends 
to  prove  that  they  differed  less  than  is  generally  supposed  from 
ships  of  modern  build,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  representations  he 
gives  in  the  plates  of  a trireme  constructed  according  to  his  ideas. 
His  views  with  regard  to  the  sails  and  tackling  are  particularly 
striking,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  subj  ect. 

* Meraner  Novellen.  Von  Paul  Heyse.  Funfte  Sammlung.  Berlin: 
Hertz.  London : Williams  & Norgate.  1864. 

\ De  Veterum  re  Navali.  Scripsit  Bernardus  Graser.  Berolini:  Calvary. 
Loudon  : Williams  and  Norgate.  1S64. 


TO  COEBESrONDENTS. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  puhlication  of  the  Satttreat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  he  ohtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  puhlication. 
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CONTENTS  OF  No.  455,  JDXY  16,  1864; 

Ministerial  Prospects. 

Mexico.  The  Popular  Party  in  Germany. 

Eailway  Imprisonment.  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Canadian  Crisis. 
The  Episcopal  Votes.  America. 


National  Protests. 

Subaltern  Economics.  Hereditary  Succession. 

Full-FlaToured  Journalism.  The  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brewster. 

The  TJltramontane  Vote.  Stray  Votes.  iliddle-Class  Schools. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match. 

Mr.  Herbert’s  and  other  Frescoes.  The  CastU  of  Andalusia, 


Palgrave’s  Normandy  and  England. 

Hudibras.  Salverte’s  History  of  Nanies.  Mr.  Christopher  Katydid. 

Saxon  Leechdoms.  Harford’s  Recollections  of  'Wilberforce. 

* Zoe’s  “ Brand.’* * * §  German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  454,  JULY  9,  1864 : 

The  Debate. 

Danish  Policy  of  France  and  Russia.  The  Vote  of  Censure. 

Mr.  Cobden  Improving  the  Occasion.  Augustenburg  and  Oldenburg. 

The  War  in  Denmark. 

Parliament  and  the  Government.  America. 


Our  Noble  Selves.  Ladies’  Letters. 

Shires  and  their  Capitals.  The  Sexcentenary  of  Merton  College. 

Irish  Education.  A Co-operative  Law  Store.  The  Horse  Show, 

The  Newmarket  July  Meeting.  British  Institution. — Old  Masters. 

Mirella  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 


Keym's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Book-making  Biography.  The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Late  Laurels. 
Dean  Alford’s  New  Testament  for  English  Readers. 

The  Danes  in  Camp.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Henry  Dunbar, 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1634-5.  Travels  in  Indo-China. 

j\/TR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

in  THE  PYRAMID:  with  THE  BAUD  AND  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  by  Mr.  Brou-'h 
Eustamed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Reed»  and  THE  SEASIDE,  or  .Mrs.  Koseleaf  out  o*  Town, 
hv  Mr.  Jolin  Parry.  Every  Eveiiin-  texi  ept  Saturday',  at  Eivht;  Thursday  and  Saturday  at 
Three — Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  14  Regent  Street.  Admission,  Is.  2s.  3s.  and  is. 

■pRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  ELEVENTFI 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES-the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  Schools— is  now  OPEN,  Admission,  Is. ; Catalogue,  Cd. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— The  TENTH  ANNUAL 

.a  r>  ‘l!  ‘•'5  photographic  society  is  now  Open  from  Ten  tm  Six.  at 

the  Gallery,  48  Pall  Mall. — Admission,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6d. 

prOLlMAN  HUNT’S  PICTURES,  “ LONDON  BRIDGE  ^ 

MARRT.\Gr.  c.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  oi  WALES” 
and  ‘THE  AFTERGLOW  in  EGYPT,”  together  with  R^seht  B.  Martineau’s  FirturV 
“THE  LAST  DAY  in  the  OLD  HOME,”  are  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  New  G^W 
16  Hanover  Street,  Regent  Street,  from  Ten  till  Six. Admission,  Is. 

lATR.  SIMPSON’S  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of 

Dniiv  CASHMERE,  at  the  German  Gallery,  IGS  New  Bond  Street, 

Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six  o clock.— Admission,  is. 

(XN  VIEW,  the  PICTURE  oi  the  MARRI.IGE  of  H.R.H. 

PHIHCE  0.  WALES,  pmnted  from  Actual  SittiiiKS  hv  IMr.  G.  H.  Thomas  who 
was  present  at  the  Ceremony  by  Gracious  Command  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen-  at  the 
German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  Daily,  from  Ten  tiU  Six.-Admis'sion,  1 37““'“  ’ 
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flEEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  ore  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith.  Ken- 
■ington.  Netting  Hili,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King's  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWAT./L; 
namely,  Mineheod,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Bolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen.  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  M AI.VERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT ; Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

WEST-LONDON  SCHOOL  of  ART  (in  connexion  with  the 

’ * Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum),  204  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  Established  1862. 

A PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  in  the  New  Gallery  of  this  School,  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  July  20,  1864,  when  the  PRIZES  will  be  presented  to  the  successful  Students  by 
A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  School.  The 
Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  punctually.  There  will  be  an  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  Art  to  which  the  Prizes  have  been  awarded.  The  Committee  invite  those  interested  in  the 
School  to  see  its  progress  during  the  past  year.  Ladies  are  invited  to  be  present. 

In  the  late  Government  Examination  of  the  Students,  150  Papers  in  “ time-drawing,"  done 
before  the  Art  Inspector,  obtained  the  mark  "Good”;  and  of  these  74  were  distinguished  by 
the  mark  " Excullent."  In  tlie  ordinary  Studies  of  the  Pupils.  21  were  awarded  Medals,  and 
8 " Honourable  Mentions  and  subsequently,  in  the  National  Competition,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  3 National  Medallions,  and  1 " Honourable  Mention,"  were  awarded. 

^HE  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  STANLEY,  Dean  of  Westminster,  will 

PREACH  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Tenterground,  Whitechapel,  on  Sunday  Morning, 
July  17,  for  the  Schools  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish.  Assistance  is  urgently  needed  for  these  Schools. 
Tliere  is  a Debt  of  £320  on  the  Buildings,  and  under  the  New  Code  the  Income  has  fallen  below 
tlie  necessary  Yearly  Expenditure.— Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  received  by  Rev. 
R.  E.  Baktlett,  St.  Mark’s  Parsonage,  "Whitechapel. 

(^RPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill. 

Instituted  in  1758,  for  Poor  Orphan  Children  of  both  Sexes,  and  from  any  part  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
and  II.R.H.THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

2160  Children,  have  been  admitted  ; 895  since  1847. 

30/  are  now  in  the  Schools. 

400  can  be  accommodated. 

70  will  be  admitted  during  the  present  Year. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  and  very  earnestly  solicited  to  enable  the 
Committee  not  only  to  maintain  tlic  present  Establishment,  but  to  increase  it.  The  recent 
alterations  afford  room  for  400  Orphan  Children,  instead  of  240,  for  which  the  building  was 
originally  intended. 

To  constitute  a Life  Governor,  the  payment  is  £10  10s.;  Life  Subscriber,  £5  5s.;  Annual 
Governor,  2ls.  and  upwards  ; Annual  Subscriber,  lOs.  6d,  All  the  Accounts  are  open  to 
inspection,  and  the  Establishment  to  the  visits  of  Governors. 

JOSEPH  SOUL,  -S'ecre^ari^. 

5 Office,  32 Ludgate  Hill,  London, E.C. 

rUHE  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  CCLLEGE  in  connexion  witk 

the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1918),  conducted  by  Messrs. 
G.  ELLIOT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CHASTELAIN,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  Continental 
Residence,  together  with  a sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessons 
given  by  Resident  French  and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  waited  on  by  French  Servants. 
Inclusive  terms,  50  and  60  Guineas.— Prospectuses  and  references  on  application.— Michaelmas 
Term  begins  September  1. 

rPHE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SOHCCL,  London,  is  designed 

for  preparing  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Mflitary 
Colleges,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commission  ; also  for  General  Education. 
Head  3/aster— Rev.  ALFRED  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Classics  in  the  late  Royal  Indian  College.  Addiscombe.  Vice- 
Pnncipal — Rev,  W.  B-  CHURCH,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  a Laboratory 
at  the  School,  and  Lectures  by  the  Head  Master  are  given  regularly  on  the  Experimental  and 
Natural  Sciences.  The  School  will  Reopen  on  August  10.— For  the  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  Clapham,  S. 

"DERKHAMSTED  SCHOOL,  Herts.— This  School  is  shortly 

to  be  Improved  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  valuable 
Exhibitions.  BOARDERS  are  received  by  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master  and  the  Rev.  the 
Second  Master,  from  either  of  whom  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

TYING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  August  K 

Head  3faster— The  Rev.  G.  C.  HODGKINSON,late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  C^b. 
Second  J/asfen-^The  Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  of  Pemb.  CoU.  Oxford. 

Pupils  from  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Terms  for 
Boarders,  in  thq^houses  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
of  Admission^  4f)  Guineas,  not  to  be  raised  afterwards. 

lA)uth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  Lincolnshire. 


SCHOOL  FRIGATE  “CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL.— BOYS 

intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service  or  Royal  Navy  can  now  be  Entered  for 
the  Session  commencing  1st  August  next. 

For  Forms  and  Particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J,  Thomson,  22  Brown’s  Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

pANDOVER  PARK,  Hants.— The  Rev.  T.  GWYNN,  M.A. 

Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late  Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College),  receives  PUPILS  into 
his  House  from  the  ages  ofEight  to  Fifteen  Years,  and  prepares  them  specially  for  Marlborough 
College,  and  generally  for  the  other  Public  Schools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley.  Master  ot  Marlborough  College;  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itchenstoke 
Vicarage.  Alresford,  Hants  (late  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford);  the  Rev. 
F.  V.  Thornton,  South  Hill  Rectory,  Callington,  Cornwall.  Inclusive  terms,  Sixty  Guineas 
per  annum.— Address.  Rev.  T.  Gwynn,  Candover  Park,  Micheldever  Station. 

"p'RANCE.  — Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School,  authorized  by 

Special  Decree  of  the  Superior  Council  for  Public  Instruction.  Pn«cdpal!— Professor 
BRANDT,  Ph.  Dr.,  Member  of  the  Paris  University.  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School  (ficole 
ep^ciale  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye)  offers  to  a limited  number  of  English  and  German  BOYS 
the  facility  of  learning  French  in  France  without  interrupting  the  studies  required  for  tlicir 
own  country.  English  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Home  and  India  Civil 
Services,  and  the  Universitits.  Fee  in  the  First  Division  (Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age), 
£80  ; in  the  Second  Division  (above  that  age),  £100  per  annum— For  further  particulars  apply, 
by  letters  prepaid,  to  the  Principal,  89  Rue  de  Foissy,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 

rPHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderaje— Address,  Mathematic  us,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.  — A Tutor, 

who  has  several  CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  wdth  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others,  Resident  or  Non-resident.  Masters  of  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up  are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1862,  Four 
were  successful  out  of  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  House,  and  were  placed  I2th, 
13th,  35th,  and  63rd— Address,  A.  D.  Spranoe,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hal),  12  Prince's  Square 
Bayswater,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  tlie  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SEK- 

» » VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSI'l'IES— EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by 
the  Rev.  G.  K.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Cambridge ; and 
late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 
Croydon, S. 

lyriLITARY  PREPARATICNS.  — Three  sent  up  this  last 

June  for  Sandhurst,  passed  well;  One  just  examined  for  Woolwich;  Two  ready  for  the 
Line;  from  BLESSINGTON  HOUSE.  Lee,  Kent,  where  only  SIX  PUPILS  are  received. 
Many  Colonels,  Majors,  and  Captitins,now  in  the  Service,  were  prepared  by  tlie  Principal,  whose 
own  Son  has  just  obtained  his  Commission  without  purchase  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 

TPXAMINATIONS. — CANDIDATES  for  tho  preliminary  Law 

^ and  Medical  Examinations  and  lor  all  Civil  Service  Appointments  PKEPAREB  =" 
te  ('lasses,  formed  specially  for  the  above,  by  two  Gentlemen,  wliose  Ibrmcr  Pupils  hi 
ery  successful.- Address,  W.  11.,^’  St.  James’s  Street,  Piccadilly. 


separate 
been  very 


have 


fTHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  IM.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours, 

Oxforih  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  Oxford  or  Camliridgc  ; also 
GENTLEMEN  Reading  for  Orders. — For  terms  and  references,  address  Cottcred  Rectory, 
Buntinjffonl,  Herts.  Two  Vaenneies  at  end  of  August. 

rPHE  Rev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS 

to  prepare  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Line,  and  Civil  Servicu  T)ie 
Rev.  E.  A.  Ci-AYDo.v  has  been  successful  in  the  last  Seven  consecutive  CompetitivoExaminations 
for  Woolwich — Address,  4 Church  Terrace,  Lee,  S.E. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS.— A Wranoler  and  Scholar  of  his 

CJollege,  who  was  for  nearly  three  years  with  an  eminent  Engineering  Firm,  desires  an 
Engagement  as  LECTURER  on  APPLIED  MECHANICS,  or  to  assist  in  preparing  Gentle- 
men for  the  Engineering  Profession  or  otherwise— A<ldress,  C.  H.  J.,  care  of  Alcssrs.  Henry 
Adams  & Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Parliament  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

A MARRIED  PHV^SICIAN,  residing  in  one  of  the  healthiest 

and  most  beautiful  parts  of  Kent,  wislies  to  receive  into  his  Family  a LADY  or  GEN- 
TLE5IAN,  who  will  have  the  benefit  of  Medical  care.— Apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  B.  B. 
Okkidgb,  Esq.,  30  Bucklersbury. 

TCDUCATION  and  BOARD  WANTED  for  a BOY  13  Years 

of  Age,  in  the  Family  of  a Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  South  east  of 
England  preferred.  Number  ofPupils  educated  not  to  exceed  Six — Address,  with  Terms  and 
References,  to  W,,  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

'T'O  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN.— Wanted,  by  a Clerfry- 

man  (Oxon.)  of  experience  in  Literature,  Employment  as  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  or 
LIBRARIAN.  The  Advertiser  has  recently  resigned  an  important  Educational  post — 
Address,  M.A.,  2 Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C, 

pUPILS.— Messrs.  CLAYTON  & BELL,  Glass  and  Mural 

Painters,  have  Vacancies  for  TWO  YOUTHS  of  good  Connexions,  and  with  decided 
feeling  lor  Art.  Premium  moderate. — Apply  to  Messrs.  C.  Si  B.,  311  Regent  Street,  W. 

nnO  PRINT  COLLECTORS  and  BOOK  ILLUSTRATORS.— 

For  SALE,  a very  choice  Collection  of  C30  INDIA  PROOFS  BEFORE  LETTEDS, 
large  paper  (formerly  the  property  of  Mr,  Chabt.es  Heath),  of  the  Illustrations  given  during  a 
series  of  years  in  the  leading  Annuals.  Such  a Collection  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  embraces 
a wide  range  of  Figure  and  Landscape  Subjects,  and  is  in  tine  condition— Apply  to  Messrs. 
James  Hogo  & Sons,  Publishers,  9 and  10  St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street. 

CHURCHMEN.— VALUABLE  LITERARY  PROPERTY 

for  SALE A Literary  Property,  of  decided  standing,  in  thorough  organization,  is  in 

the  market.  In  the  hands  of  an  able  Editor  devoted  to  its  interests,  with  a moderate  cajiital 
freely  at  command,  it  would  have  great  capacity  for  extension.  To  a Clergyman,  or  a sound 
Churchman,  desirous  of  a position  in  tlie  Metropolis,  which  only  requires  care  and  capital  to 
become  in  many  respects  of  singular  use,  popularity,  and  value,  this  advertisement  presents  ao 
opening.  Arrangements  for  Transfer  could  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  current  year.  Only 
Principals  or  their  Solicitors  will  be  communicated  with — Application  (in  the  first  instance  by 
letter)  to  be  made  to  C.  L.  P.,  care  of  Abbott,  Barton,  & Co.,  Advertisement  Contractors, 
203  Strand,  W.C.,  or  1 Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

QHOOTINGS  in  tke  HIGHLANDS.— The  Tenant  of  a Shooting 

in  Skye  has  room  for  a BOARDER.  He  would  have  tlie  exclusive  Shooting  of  about 

7,000  acres  of  Moorland,  and  a right  to  Angie  on  a good  Trouting  Stream Apply  to  S.  T., 

Post  Office,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye,  N.B. 

"WORK  CHAMBERS,  St.  James’s  Street. — Private  Residences. 

These  Chambers  have  been  improved,  and  several  of  the  Best  Sets  of  Rooms  are  now 
VACANT.— Apply  to  the  House  Steward,  on  the  Premises. 

^0  be  LET,  after  August  1,  Permanent  LODGINGS 

(superior)  for  a GENTLEMAN.  Double  Drawing-room.  Bed  and  Dressing-rooms, 
en  suite,  on  First  Floor.  Terms  moderate— 49  Maddox  Sireet,  W.  (four  doors  from  Bond 
Street). 

Threat  MALVERN.— The  imperial  hotel  is  now 

open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors.  The  Hotel,  which  is  connected  with  the  Railway 
Station  by  a covered  way,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.. 
a Ladies’  Cott'ec-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms.  Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

I ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummfs,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

•L-L  mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Pliysician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin,  Uiiiv—For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Directiim. 

lYAONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  DIDIER,  Professor  of  Medical 

Mesmerism  and  Galvanism,  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he  attenda  PATIENTS, 
at  his  residence,  daily  from  Two  till  Five. — 15  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square. 

IVfONEY.— Mr.  W.  F.  MORRIS’S  Offices  are  still  at  11 

Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to  Entailed 
Estates,  and  Officers  can  have  immediate  Accommodation  on  their  Bills,  or  on  Entailed  1 Jf* 
perty.  Reversions,  Legacies,  Chancery  Decrees,  or  Annuities,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  at  5 per  ceut. 
No  preliminary  fees,  unnecessary  publicity,  or  delay— Addiess  as  above. 

•Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

, and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 

upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


IX/TALVERN.- Dr.  STUMMES’S 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  re 


lyrONEY.  — £10,000.- 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and 


pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Sui-plus  Copies  of 

" Froude’s  History  of  England,"  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  " Source  of  the  Nile,"  " Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Lifi^’’  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,"  and  many  other  Bos>ks,  arc 
now  on  Sale  at  Neatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  32  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 


F 


OR  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

EMILY  FAITIIFULL, 

The  Victoria  Press, 

For  the  Employment  of  women. 

14  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square.  

AJO  CHARGE  MADE  for  STAMPING  PAPER  and 

ENVELOPES  with  ARMS,  CREST, or  MONOGRAMS  plain— RODRIGUES’  Cream- 
laid  Envelopes,  4d.  perlOO;  Cream-laid  Note,  5 quires  for  (id.  All  k inds  of  Stationery  equally  cheap. 
CARD- PLATE  elegantly  entrraved,  and  100  Superfine  Cards  printed  for  4s.  6d. 

WEDDING  CARDS,  WEDDING  ENVELOPES,  BALL  PR.OGRAMMES,  CARDS,  and 
BILLS  OF  FARE,  Printed  and  Stamped  with  Crest  or  Address,  in  the  latest  Fashion. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  two  doors  from  Sackville  Street. 

ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  iOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.’’— Z’Ae  JIargm's  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful.’’— Lord  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.’’— Lord  Gnn’ap/i.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.’’— Digbu  Cagley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.’’— L’leW.  "Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.’’— A’o^cs  and  Oueriat. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  3A  miles ThWbove 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh”  No  Agents. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  tlie  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  apDlkation  at 
31  CornhiU.E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862— The  above  Alcdals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Curiihill,  E.C. , where  tlieyhave 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  an(i  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

' ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DO.MESTIC  DECORATION,  Jkc. 

XTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

— ■“  W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Afanufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.<EVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes,Surpliccs,&c. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  &:  BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum* 


July  16,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


QUEEN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB  (lato  New  United 

Service  Club).— The  Name  of  the  New  United  Service  Club  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
the  Queen's  United  Service  Club  from  this  date,  anil  the  Committee  are  able  to  announce  that 
very  sutisfaclory  urraneements  have  been  itiiide  with  Messrs.  Tod-Heatlv  & Co.  for  its  future 
conduct,  the  particulars  of  which  can  bo  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  on  application,  by  letter 
or  otherwise,  to  IG  Kegent  Street. 

June  1, 18C4.  F.  TODD,  Secretarj/. 


rrilE  UNITED  CHURCH  CLUB. 

The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  maintain  the  Doctrines  and  Principles  of  the  United  Church 
of  Engined  and  Ireland. 

The  C'tub  will  be  near  to  Charine  Cross,  and  will  afford  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the 
Athcnccuni,  Carlton,  and  Reform  Clubs;  and,  in  addition,  a valuable  Theological  and  General 
Lil'niry.  and  ample  Bed-room  Acc^mmodation. 

Tlic  Terms  of  Mcmberslnp  for  a limited  number  of  Original  Members  will  be  as  follows; — 

If  residing  fifty  miles  or  upwards  from- London:  Clergymen,  Annual  Subscription,  xl  Is.; 
Entrance  Fee,  3s.  Laymen,  Subscriution,  £3  3s.;  Entrance  Fee,  i'G  5s. 

If  residing  within  dfty  miles  of  London:  Clergymen,  £3  3s.;  Entrance  Fee,  £4  4s.  Laymen, 
Subscription,  £5  5s. ; Entrance  Fee,  £6  6s. 

The  Entrance  Fee  may  be  paid  by  Annual  Instalments  of  £1  Is.,  and  Members  will  not  incur 
any  further  liability. 

Clergymen  and  Laymen  wishing  to  become  Original  Members  arc  requested  to  write  to  the 
undersigned  on  oj  before  the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

HENRY  BURGESS,  LL.D.,  flon.  Clerical Secretaru  (;;ro  <<m.), 
St.  Andrew’s  Vicarage,  Whittlesey,  Peterborough. 

JAS.  MURRAY  DALE.  Hon.  Solicitor, 

3 Gray’s  Inn  Square,  Loudon,  W.C. 

rpUE  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Limited.— Central  Offices,  25 

Pall  Mali,  and  30  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.  City  Branch,  69  King  William  Street,  E.C — 
New, Hooka : The  Directors  continue  to  add  every  Work  of  general  interest  as  soon  as  published, 
and  in  numbers  sufheient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Subscribers.  No  Book  for  which  there  is 
a demand  is  excluded  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

rUilE  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Limited.  — Subscribers  to  this 

Library  can  (under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  will  be 
sent  free  on  application)  exchange  their  Books  at  any  of  the  Depots  most  convenient  to  tlicm. 
London  .''ubscribers  can  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  Provincial  Depots,  and  Country  Subscribers 
to  any  of  the  Londmi  Depots. 

nnilE  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Limited. — Subscriptions  from 

lOs.  6d.  to  £6  .'is.  per  annum,  according  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required.  Subscriptions 
must  be  paid  before  Books  can  be  despatched.  Remittances  may  be  made  by  Post-Office  Order, 
or  Cheque  (crossed  Ransom,  Bouverie,  & Co.),  payable  in  London  to  Henry  Fowler. 

rrilE  FLINTSHIRE  OIL  AND  CANNEL  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

Incorporated,  with  Limited  Liability,  under  “ The  Companies’  Act,  1862.'* 
CAPITAL,  £5fi0,000,  IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

FIRST  ISSUE  6,000  SHARES. 

Deposit  on  Application.  £1  per  Share.  Further  Payment  on  Allotment,  £l  per  Share. 
No  Call  will  exceed  £5,  and  Three  Months  at  least  will  intervene  between  each  Call. 
Directors. 

JAMES  burrows.  Esq., Engineer, Douglas  Bank,  Wigan. 

WILLIAM  CARTER,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Millwall  Iron  Company),  The  Shrubbery, 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

BENJAMIN  DARBYSHTRE.Esq.  (Messrs.  Darbyshirc.McKinnell,  & Co.), Liverpool. 

E.  W.  FERNIE,  Esq..  Giessen  Manganese  Works,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Managing  Partner 
of  the  Mineral  Oil  Company,  Saltney,  near  Chester,  and  Leeswood,  Flintshire. 

GEORGE  HAWORTH,  Esq.  (Managing  Director  of  the  Tryddyn  Oil  and  Coke  Company), 
Chester. 

WILLIAM  HIND,  Esq.  (Messrs.  J.  H.  Hind  &Ck>.),Liverpool,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Birkenhead. 

GEORGE  RAE,  Esq.,  Banker,  Liverpool  (Chairman  of  the  Tryddyn  Oil  and  Coke  Company). 
JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  7 Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Loudon,  E.C.,  and  Berkhamsted. 
ROBERT  RUMNEY,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Manchester. 

PETER  SPENCE,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Alum  Manufacturer,  Manchester,  and  Goole. 

Bard:ers. 

The  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  BANK,  Liverpool,  audits  several  Branches. 

London The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

Manchest£r  ..The  ALLIANCE  BANK. 

Solicitors, 

London Messrs.  SOLE,  TURNERS,  & HARDWICK. 

Liverpool Messrs.  LITTLEDALE,  RIDLEY,  & BARDSWELL. 

Manchester  ....Messrs.  SALE,  WORTHINGTON,  SHIPMAN.  & SEDDON. 
Brokers. 

London J.  C.  FIELDING,  Esq.,  4 Copthall  Court,  E.C. 

Liverpool GEORGE  E.  SCHULTZ,  Esq.,  Manchester  Buildings,  Tithebam  Street. 

Manchester  ....Messrs.  WALKER  & HEAP,  1 Ducie  Street,  Exchange. 

Glasgow Messrs.  MILLER  & FERGUSON,  71  Queen  Street. 

Auditors, 

Messrs.  CHADWICK,  ADAMSON,  & CO.,  27  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,and 
64  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

S.  L.  PRICE,  Esq.,  5 Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Temporary  Offices_4  and  5 BROWN’S  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The  “Curly”  Cannel  of  a small  district  in  Flintshire  yields  a larger  per  centage  of  Crude 
Mineral  Oil,  containing  Paraffin,  than  any  Cannel  yet  discovered. 

This  Oil,  although  only  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  celebrated  Petroleum  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, can  be  produced,  with  protit,  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  latter  delivered  in 
this  country,  whilst  the  refined  Oil,  distilled  from  the  “Curly”  Cannel,  commands  nearly  the 
same  price  as  the  refined  American  article. 

From  this  Mineral  Oil  are  produced— 

9 Spirits  of  Turpentine-Substitute, 

Burning  Oil, 

Lubricating  Oil,  of  three  varieties, 

Solid  Paraffin,  and 
Grease,  of  several  kinds. 

All  these  articles,  when  of  good  quality,  find  a ready  market. 

The  three  processes— namely,  Raising  the  Cannel,  Distilling  the  Oil,  and  Refining  it— have 
hitherto  been  made  three  distinct  and  separate  businesses,  involving  three  different  manage- 
ments with  their  attendant  expenses. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  distill  and  refine  Oil  from  Cannel  procured  from  its  own  Mine; 
it  will  thus  unite  three  businesses,  from  each  of  which  large  profits  are  now  made. 
By  this  combination,  and  by  having  the  command  of  ample  capital  and  perfect  processes,  the 
Company  will  be  enabled  to  conduct  a large  trade  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  thus  insure 
profits  considerably  in  excess  even  of  those  now  being  realized,  either  from  the  manufacture  or 
refining  of  Oil  in  this  country,  or  from  its  importation  from  any  known  source. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects  the  purchase  has  been  concluded  of  the  well-known  Works  of 
the  Mineral  Oil  Company,  at  Saltney  (near  Chester),  and  Leeswood,  in  Flintshire,  and  also  of 
the  Freehold  Cannel  and  Coal  Mines,  works,  and  other  property,  of  the  Tryddyn  Oil  and  Coke 
Company,  contiguous  to  the  Leeswood  Works  of  the  Mineral  Oil  Company. 

TJie  Company  will  thus  at  once  enter  into  a well-established,  lucrative,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing business,  with  complete  works  in  full  operation  and  with  organized  agencies,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  acquire  a Freehold  Mine  of  well  known  value,  on  terms  which  will  enable  the 
Company  to  supply  themselves  with  Cannel  of  superior  quality,  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  pre- 
sent price.  The  purchase  from  the  Mineral  Oil  Company  also  includes  an  existing  contract 
which  will  entitle  this  Company  to  a supply  of  100  tons  per  day  of  “Curly”  Cannel,  from  the  well- 
known  Leeswood  Green  Colliery,  for  22  years  from  1860,  at  a price  considerably  below  its 
present  market  value. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  properties  so  purchased  will  not  exceed  £160,000, 
payable  by  instalments. 

I'lie  Proprietors  of  the  Mineral  Oil  Company  and  of  the  Tryddyn  Oil  and  Coke  Company 
subscribe  a large  proportion  of  the  Capital. 

Tl\e  Patent  rights  claimed  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paraffin  Oil  from 
Coal  will  expire  in  October  next;  in  the  meantime  the  operations  of  the  Company  will  be  con- 
fined to  substances  which  will  not  involve  any  infringement  of  the  rights  alluded  to. 

In  the  event  of  any  further  issue  of  Shares  (except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  additional 
property),  such  Shares  will  first  be  offered  pro  rat&  to  the  Shareholders  for  the  time  being. 

Messrs.  Fernie,  Robinson,  & Carter,  as  representing  the  Mineral  Oil  Company,  and  Mr.  George 
Rae.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  Haworth,  Managing  Director  of  the  Tryddyn  Company,  have 
at  the  request  of  the  promoters  consented  to  join  the  Board  of  this  Company. 

The  preliminary  expenses  are  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 

The  Articles  of  Association  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  (Jompany. 
Applications  for  Shares  must  be  accompanied  with  the  payment  of  the  deposit  of  £1  per 
Shave  : in  case  the  amount  so  paid  exceed  £5  per  Share  on  the  number  of  Shares  allotted,  the 
surplus  will  be  returned  ; but  should  it  fall  short,  the  balance  must  be  paid  within  the  time  to 
be  stated  in  the  Letter  of  Allotment,  otherwise  the  Allotment  will  be  cancelled,  and  the  Deposit 
forfeited. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at 
the  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Company. 

In  cases  where  no  Allotment  is  made,  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

rPHE  FLINTSHIRE  OIL  and  CANNEL  COMPANY,  Limited. 

No  further  Applications  for  Shares  in  this  Company  will  be  received  after  Wednesday 
next,  the  20th  instant. 

Brown’s  Buildings,  Liverpool*  July  15, 1864. 


^HE  WEST  BIRMINGTIAM  RAILWAY  and  CANAL 

COMBANY. 

CAPITAL  £400,000.  IN  16,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

Deposit  £1  per  Share  on  Application,  and  £1  lag,  on  Allotment.  No  further  Call  will  be  made 
before  July  1,  1865. 

The  liability' of  the  Shareholders  will  be  limited  by  the  Act  to  tlic  amount  of  their  Shares. 
Provisional  Directors. 

Major-General  STUDD,  Oxton,  Exeter,  Chairman, 

EDWARD  OEM,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Birmingham,  and  Belle  Vuc,  Halesowen, 
DcputU'Chairrnan. 

SAMPSON  LLOYD,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lloyds,  Foster,  & Co.) 

JAMES  DEYKIN,  Esq.,  Edgbaston. 

JOHN  BREARLEY  PAYN,  Esq.,  Birmingham,)  Directors  of  the  Birmingham 
JAMES  WATSON,  Esq.,  Birmingiiam,  J Banking  Company. 

GEORGE  B.  LLOYD,  Esq.,  X^hc  Bunk,  Birmingham. 

JAMES  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  Breedon  House,  King’s  Norton. 

JOHN  CORNFORTII,  Esq.,  Berkeley  Wireworks,  Birmingham. 

8.  A.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  and  Birches-green  Mills,  Erdingtoo. 
HECTOR  R.  COOKSEY,  Esq.,  Birmingiiam  (Director  of  Elliott's  Patent 
Sheathing  and  Metal  Company,  Selly  Oak). 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers. 

BiRMiNOHAM-The  BIRMINGHAM  BANKING  COMPANY ; Messrs.  LLOYDS  & CO. 
Lo.ndon— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

Solicitors. 

Mr.  JOHN  RICHARDS,  25  Temple  Street,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  SOARS,  40  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham, 
.Bnpmccr—GEORGE  LEE,  Esq. 

Surveuor—Ui.  RICHARD  CLARKE. 

Brokers. 

Bibminobam— Mr.  NATHANIEL  LEA, 33  Bennett’s  Hill;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  SCOTT,  ll  Waterloo  Street. 

London— THEODORE  LLOYD,  Esq.,  80  Old  Broad  Street. 

Secretary— Mr.  DAVID  MALINS,  Jun. 

Opfice3_TEMPLE  BUILDINGS,  50  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  populous 
districts  on  the  Western  side  of  Birmingham,  including  Harborne  and  Selly  Oak,  the  Rui.way 
accommodation  of  which  tliey  are  at  present  deprived,  and  which  is  so  much  needed;  to  provide 
a better  access  to  the  town  for  the  large  and  important  traffic  coming  from  the  south-west  by 
way  of  King’s  Norton;  and  also  by  means  of  a branch  to  the  Stourbridge  Extension  Railway 
to  bring  the  important  Coal-fields  of  East  Worcestershire  into  immediate  connexion  wilJi  the 
beet  Depot  for  that  mineral  in  Bii-iningham- namely,  the  Worcester  Wharf. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  these  Lines  in  connexion  with  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  Canal  for  euiering 
Birmingham,  and  the  possession  of  a Goods  Station  and  Wharves  of  about  15  acres  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

The  importance  of  such  a Depot  for  Goods,  Coal,  and  Metals,  in  the  most  convenient  situation 
for  their  Collection  and  Delivery,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

The  present  (ioods  Station,  in  Lawley  Street,  is  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  town,  and  more 
than  a mile  from  its  centre. 

For  Passenger  Traffic  it  is  intended  to  enter  the  New  Street  Station,  near  Navigation  Street. 
A glance  at  the  Map  accompanying  Prospectus  will  show  the  very  great  importance  of 
the  intended  Lines  in  connexion  with  the  existing  Railways. 

The  Country  that  will  be  opened  up  by  tlie  proposed  Lines  is  the  most  delightful  of  tlie 
Suburbs  of  Birmingham,  and  will  not  only  command  a very  large  Pleasure  Traffic,  but  will  be 
most  eligible  tor  Building  Purposes,  and  will  in  a few  yeai's  draw  to  it  a vast  Resident 
Population.  All  experience  proves  that  a Suburban  Line  out  of  such  a town  as  Birmingham, 
leading  to  such  Districts  as  the  Lickey,  Hagley,  and  the  Clent  Hills,  cannot  be  otherwise  tliuu. 
highly  remunerative. 

By  Ibliowing  the  course  of  the  Canal  an  entrance  into  the  best  part  of  the  town  can  be 
effected  at  a remarkably  low  cost;  and  careful  surveys  and  estimates  have  been  prepared,  wliieh 
show  that  the  proposed  capital  of  £400,000  will  be  ample.  A responsible  Contractor  has  already 
offered  to  execute  the  whole  of  the  works  for  the  amount  of  the  Engineer’s  estimate,  and  to 
accept  in  part  payment  paid-up  Shares  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  such  amount. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  Company^ 
under  which  that  property  will  eventually  become  merged  in  the  new  undertaking. 

The  terms  of  that  arrangement  being  a payment  out  of  the  joint  profits  of  the  Canal  and 
Railway  of  £1  per  annum  on  each  Canal  Share,  after  which  the  remaitiing  revcime  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  Shareholders  in  the  Railway  Company  until  their  dividend  amounts  to  £6 

Ser  cent,  per  annum.  The  surplus  profits  are  to  be  divided  pro  raid  between  the  Canal  and 
Railway  proprietors. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  Shaves  will  be  taken  by  the  Canal  proprietors. 

Even  under  the  existing  disadvantages  the  Canal  has  paid  during  the  last  seven  years  such  a 
dividend  to  its  proprietors  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances, its  profits  will  be  such  that  the  preferential  dividend  will  be  an  unimportant  charge 
upon  the  joint  earnings,  and  will  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  Canal  Company’s  land  whicli  will 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Railway. 

X'he  Map  accompanying  Prospectus  shows  the  general  direction  of  the  Lines  and  the  proposed 
Stations. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  of  Shares  being  made  the  Deposits  will  be  returned  in  full. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  West  Bo-mingham  Railway  and  Canal  Company. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  £'  , being  a deposit 

of  £I  per  Share  on  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I liereby  request  that  you  will 

allot  me  that  number,  and  I agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me,  to 
pay  to  your  Bankers  the  further  Sum  of  £l  10s.  per  Share  oil  allotment,  and  to  sign  the  Sub- 
scription Contract  when  required. 

Name  in  full 

Address  

Occupation 

« Dale 

OEVEN  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED  on  MONEY  invested 

in  first  registered  Mortgages,  through  the  medium  of  the  TRUST  and  AGENCY 
COMPANY  of  AUSTRALASIA,  Limited. 

SUBSCRIBED  SHARE  CAPITAL,  £375,000. 

With  Power  to  Increase  to  £1,000,000. 

Directors, 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  BARING,  Esq. 

PHILIP  TWELLS,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Tvvells,  & Co.). 
ANDREW  BONAR,  Esq.,  Pembridge  Square. 

W.  W.  CARGILL,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Connaught  Place  West,  Hyde  Park 
ALFRED  DENISON,  Esq.,  Albemarle  Street, 

THOMAS  HALL  GLADSTONE,  Esq.  (Messrs.  John  Gladstone  & Co.). 

HENRY  KINGSeOTE,  Esq.,  Eaton  Place. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD,  M.P.  (Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  & Co  ). 

HENRY  LOFTUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Grosvenor  Square, 

Offices_31  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES,  for  amounts  to  suit  Investors,  are  also  issued  by  the 
Company. 

These  Debentures,  besides  being  secured  by  the  Abrogate  Properties  mortgaged  to  the  Com- 
pany, possess  in  addition  the  guarantee  of  uncalled  Proprietary  Capital  sufficient  alone  to  meet 
in  lull  the  whole  of  the  Debentures  that  may  be  issued  ; to  insure  which  the  Company,  by 
its  constitution,  is  debarred  from  borrowing  beyond  the  amount  of  the  uncalled  Subscribed 
Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

By  Order,  JAMES  HORA,  General  ZPanager. 


D 


E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5J,  and 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


6 per  Cent* 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON.  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Managei' — C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5. 5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Clompany,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  Uie  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON.  Secretary. 


T>HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing- 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  tlie  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25. 1864.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  5‘ecrctory, 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[July  16,  1864. 


POYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

A ^ Established  A.D.  I?20,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  Fir; 


CORPORATION, 

_ _ . _ ! First,  and  confirmed  by  Specif 

Acts  of  Fariiament. 

Chief  OfiBce,  Royal  Exchange,  London  ; Branch,  29  Pall  Mali.. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  FELLY,  Bart.,  .Su6- Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputu-Govemor. 

Directors, 

William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Georpe  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 


Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 
Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Eaq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq, 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assorances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  X15, 000  insured  on  the  same  Life.  ^ ^ , r,  ^ ^ j 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
-exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partner^ip. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half.  . 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge.  _ 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Sea'etary. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured.  

-Pi  non  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an' Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

owiv/Uv/  while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking  Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
of  f3  PA;^SENG£rS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

JL>  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances.  _ , ^ 

Insurers  in  thia  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London — Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


T^ENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested , before  finally  deciding,  t 


CHIMNEY- 

^ , , to  visit  WILLIAM 

S BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  dcsien,  or  exquisitenesa 
cf  workmaoship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  sS3  l,^s.  to  £33  10a.  ; bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  ill  ; ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  .»3  3s.  to  il8;  chimney-pieces, from  il  5s.  to  ilOO  ; fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  il  4s. 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

/CUTLERY,  Wan-anted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 
table  cutlery  in  tlie  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  . Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Fair. 

3:&-inch  Ivory  Handles  

s.  d. 

12  6 

6.  d. 
9 6 

s.  d. 
4 6 

34-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

6 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

n 0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles, any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

64  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles — Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

Y^LLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL 

’ ’ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  o 


The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

PUOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displaced  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of -pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  ol  Paris,  from  whom  Williams.  Burton  imports  them 
■direct. 

Clocks, from 7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Od. 

Candelabra,  from  13s.  6d.  to  £16  lOs.  Od.  per  pair. 

Bronzes, from 18s.  Od.  to  tl6  16s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from 6s.  Od.  to  £ 9 Os.  Od. 

FURNISHING 

5 of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Flans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  Ia,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

Y^OVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c. Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

OWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— 

The  Public  will  find  these  Goods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  great  variety  at 
■26  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. —Pesigns  and  Estimates  free. 

pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

rPRELOAR’S  COCOA-NUT  MATTING  and  KAMPTULICON 

-L  FLOOR  CLOTH  WAREHOUSE, 

Removed  from  No.  42  to 

10  LUDGATE  HILL.  LONDON. 


rFHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2906,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommier  Tuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  BeddingWarehousemen,or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers.  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


fJ'HE 


T)ENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Silver. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5Gns. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ....8  to  20  ,, 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ 


Gold. 

Lndies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches 16  Gns, 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Toct  Watches  for  llie  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  uud  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank"),  and  at34  and  35 Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Cluck  aud  Murine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
IkOndon,  W.C. 

"RENSON’S  WATCHES. — “ The  movements  are  of  tke  finest 

quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of  producing.”— 

London.  News^  November  8. 1862.  W atciies,  adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and  country,  from 
200  Guineas  to  3 Guineas  each. 


Benson’s  London  Made 
Lever  Watches. 

Gold  Cases. 

Silver  Cases. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled,  from  . . . . 

Do.,  four  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  eight  jewels 

l-plate  Lever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 

Do.,  eight  jewels 

Do,,  extra,  ten  jewels  

Benson’s  Indian  Watch  

Foreign  Watches,  warranted  .. 

£ 8.  d. 
10  10  0 
U 14  0 
23  0 0 
14  14  0 
19  19  0 
30  0 0 
2.6  0 0 
5 5 0 

£ 8.  d. 
13  13  0 
17  17  0 
26  0 0 
17  17  0 
22  0 0 
33  0 0 
30  0 0 
8 8 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 5 0 
7 10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
11  11  0 
3 3 0 

£ 8.  d. 
6 6 0 
8 10  0 
11  11  0 
11  11  0 
16  16  0 
23  0 0 
12  12  0 
4 4 0 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet  (free  by  post  for  Two  Stamps)  contains  a short  history  of 
Horology,  with  prices;  and  ena  Wes  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a Watch 
and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post. — J.  W.  BENSON,  Prize  Medal  and  Honourable  Mention.,  Classes 
33  and  1.6.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Spi  cial  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.— 33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  EsMblished  1749. 

•WATHERSTON’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Weight  and  Work- 

» » manship. 

Form  op  Invoice.  £ 8.  d. 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  10s.  to  £10  each,! 

according  to  the  Pattern) ) 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  16s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  did.  per  oz.  respectively.  Mint  price  

Total £ ; ; 

TTpon  this  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  the  puicnaser. 

Note An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 

WATHERSTON  & SON.  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pall  Mail  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

XWATCHES,  CLOCKS,  aud  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

» » FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appoitjtinent  to  His  late  Maje&ty  George  IV.  .invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREkT,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  wit..  Siiade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 „ 21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ I 1 0 „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ i«  - *•  2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  i,  ,,  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  H „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 - 

^ings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 I 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  tree.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relereiice  proiriptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

F^PERA,  RACE,  and  FIELD  GLASSES.— The  Largest  and 

Best  Selection  is  at  CALLAGHAN’S,  2 a New  Bond  Street,  W.  (comer  of  Conduit 
Stret.t).  The  new  Aluminium-Mounted  Glasses  (as  recently  made  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  thou.’h  of  the  largest  size,  weigh  but  a few  ounces — N.B.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated 
Race  and  Field  Glasses  and  Photographic  Lenses  made  by  Voi,itlander,  Vienna. 

piIANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and^ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Canueladka,  Modehator  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  otherOrnaments.—OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

S L E R ’ S GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  lights  and  Lustres.for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  SiC.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  t7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  1.2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street.  * 

Established  1807. ^ 

pHUBB’S  LOOKrf  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  ail  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  Si.  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Clmrchyard,  I.ondon  ; 16  Market  Street,  Mam  hester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

'T'WO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB’S 

Ten  Guinea  best  Morocco  or  Russia  Silver- fitted  LADY’S  DRESSINGand  WRITING- 
BAG.  Gentlemen's  ditto.  The  Ten  Guinea  Silver-fitted  Lady’s  Dressing-case  in  Coromandel 
or  Walnut.  'J'he  Guinea  Tourist’s  Writing-case.  The  One  Giiinea  Travelling-bag.  The 
Guinea  Dressing-case.  At  the  .Manufacturers’, 

JENNER  & KNE  WSTUB.  :-3  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  and  69  Jermyn  Street. 

CELEBRATED  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP 

TA  BLE'J’S,  4d.  and  6ci.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers  and  Grocers  thi  ougliout  the  Kingdom ; but  the  Public  should  ask  for 
FIELD’S,  and  see  that  the  numeof  J.  C.  & J.  Field  is  on  ea*™h  Packet,  Box,  and  Tablet. 

Wholesale  and  for  Export.;tion  at  the  Works,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  London,  S.,  where 
also  ma>  be  obtnined  their  Prize  Medal  I’autffiiie  Candles. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.— CANDLES,  PARAFFINE.  — Adopted  by 

-L  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  tin*  Military  Stations. 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  the  original  Alanufactureis,  and  liolders  of  the  1862  Prize  Medal,  caution 
the  Public  against  any  spurious  Imitations.  'I'iieir  Label  is  on  all  Packets  and  Boxes. 

So:d  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wliolesale  and  for  exportation  at  the  Works, 
Upper  Marsh,  i.ambeth,  Loudon,  S.,  wliere  also  may  be  obtained  their  celebrated  United 
Service  Soap  Tablets. 

in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  I ler  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Jtc.  «:c.  —Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  II.H.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


o 


LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats, 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B. —Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 

rPHE  PANCNIA  BCCTS.  — 31a  King- William  Street,  London 

Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  ” possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric.”— Times. 

X’anonia  Bags,  Leggings,  &c. 


JPIELD 


'S 


(T^LENEIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  I ler  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  tin 


T)INNEFCRD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  tlie  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  ami  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  l.adies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  nniforin 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFOKD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 

respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

T^U  BARRY’S  DELICICUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

-Lx  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remetliis, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diuirhoja,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  htaltlty  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.:  6lb..  Us-;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  &.  CO„  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  Mason  ; also  at  4 Chcapside  ; G1  Gracechurcli-  Street; 
330  Strand;  63,  150,  and  298  Oxtbrd  Street;  and  all  Grocers  acd  Chemists., 
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A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — Tlie  October  Brewings  of  the 

aliOTC  Alo  aro  now  bt'infi:  supplied  in  the  flncst  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATEK,  MACKIE.  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridjte  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E* 

nPHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLV. 

Was  published  on  SATUKDAY  LAST. 

CON'l'ENTS  : 

I.  MR.  FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT, 
n.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH, 
m.  RESULTS  OP  POST  OFFICE  REFORM!, 
rv.  HISTORY  OP  OUR  LORD  IN  ART. 

T.  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VII.  LIFE  OP  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Vin.  DE  ROSSI'S  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

IX.  BUOfiNIE  DE  GUERIN. 

X.  THE  THREE  PASTORALS. 

London  : Longman  & Co.  Edinburgh : A.  & C.  Black. 

QAUCE.  — LEA  & PE  11  KIN  S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.*’ 

None  Qcimiiic  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Ciiossi;  & Bi.ackwi£li-  ; Bakclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

pAU'J'ION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use.  is  soi'i  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
till*  Sole  Proprietor,  CHAKLES  COCKS,  U Duke  Street,  Heading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.^All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

OPIGINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

^ SAUCES,  PICKLES,  S.C.,  Puie  and  Good,  ns  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
fur  more  tnan  a llundrcd  Years 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps’),  London. 

fTHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXI. 

Contents  : 

I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES. 

II.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

HI.  FREE  THINKING  : its  History  and  Tendencxee. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS. 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Vni.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

John  Mobbat,  Albemarle  Street. 

^IIOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
1 iitt<lulterated,  Pure. and  higlily  Nutriiious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs — 
■Wliolcj'ale,  111)  Chancery  Lane,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
Oxlmil  Circus  ; and  all  respectable  hou.ses. 

“ Puiity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  their  Trade- 

Murk,  the  “Bull’s  Head."  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prirt*  Ml  dul  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  I'or  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  “ Genuine  ’’  and  Double  “Superfine  ’’  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Kciaiicd  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  CULM  AN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

'T''AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  haviirg  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigo'ous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. ; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Murk  the  " Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

/^UOD  APPETITE  and  INCREASED  BODILY  ENJOY- 

MENT  may  be  insured  by  a gentle  course  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS — May  be  had  of 
any  Chemist.  ♦ 

Now  ready,  6s. 

nPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES-. 

No.  LI.  (JULY  1864). 

Contents  : 

I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

IT.  NOVELS  WITH  A PURPOSE, 
ni.  LIBERAL  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

IV.  MR.  LEWIES'  ARISTOTLE. 

V.  THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

VI.  DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLEY. 

VII.  EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  PROGRESS. 

VIII.  THACKERAY. 

Contemporary  Literature: — 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy — 2.  PoliticSr 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles- 
Lettres. 

London;  Trubner  & Co., 60 Paternoster  Row. 

TSYSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popularremedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  a Son,  I9  and  16  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

' prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
rcincdi  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asllimu,  Coughs.  Kheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Di>eusesof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofub  us  Affections,  is  incomparably 
su;  enur  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opminns:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Dealt  1 and  Chief  Analys- to  tlie  City  of  Lundon.— “ The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
wall  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
j>r.  D.-'  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cud  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article."— Dr.  LANKESTEK,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—"  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
atteniiuji  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intclligeiit  u pliysiciun  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  whicli  1 am  acquainted.  Hence,  I tieem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  prefet  able  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy." — Dr.  De  Jongli’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
impeiial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  is.  9d.,  quarts,  9s..  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
li  .\  KI  OKD,  St  Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

pONGLETON  TOWN  HALL.  — THE  BUILDER  of  this 

^ Day  contains:  Fine  View  and  Plans  of  Congleton  Town  Hall— The  Northern  Low- 
level  Sewer- Glass  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern— The  Savoy  Chapel— The  Philology  of 
Arcbiteciural  Terms— The  Sad  Story  of  the  " Great  Kastern”  Steam  Shin- The  London  Homes 
of  Eminent  Men  — Brickmaking  Machine— Th?  Building  Trades  Movement — Propirty  in 
Bradford— The  Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works— Fall  ofa  Wall  at  Kentish  Town— Architectural 

Alliance Premiums  given  by  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers— Compen'ation  Cases,  &c. 

4d. ; by  post,  5d— Office:  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONAEY  BY  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 

Now  ready,  Farts  I.  to  IV.,  to  he  continued  Monthly  and  completed  in  36  Parts, 
price  3s.  6d.  each,  forming  Two  Volumes  Quarto, 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 

'■rEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820.  offer  lo  the  Public  a medium  for  si^pplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

AIO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

^ ' COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  na+ural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  6s.  6d.,  10s.  Od.,  and  2ls.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

Cambridge ; Author  of  “ The  English 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  I 
Emendations  and  Additions. 

" This  work  has  now  advanced  far  enough 
to  show  that  the  favourable  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  first  Part  was  a just  one.  It  is 
modestly  said  to  be  founded  on  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel,  Johnson,  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a 
London : Longman,  Greei 

Language,”  &c.  Founded  on  that  of 
lev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous 

substantially  new  work,  and  will  as  surely 
supersede  that  of  the  great  lexicographer,  as 
his  labours  rendered  obsolete  those  of  his 
predecessors."—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

V,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco, 

IDOEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Seventh  Edition. 

AT  London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

BOOKS,  &c. 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  A HOLIDAY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustration,  5s. 

A CRUISE  upon  WHEELS.  By  Charles  Allston  Colllns. 

X^A_  “We  know  not  where  a pleasanter,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  correct,  guide  to  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  volume  could  be  found  than  its  autlior.”— News. 

Routledoe,  Warnk,  & Rootledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  MOORS. 

HTHE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Two  Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch  Moors.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  bds.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHOT-GUN  and  SPORTING-RIFLE,  and  the  DOGS, 

PONIES.  FERRETS,  &c.,  used  with  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  half  bound,  10s.  6d. 
Routledoe,  Warne,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

WILLIAM  HOWTTT'S  VISITS  AND  RURAL  LIFE. 

Cheaper  Edition,  in  I vol.  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

rpHE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howitt. 

With  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

Py  the  same  Author,  in  2 vols.  square  8vo.  price  25s. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES  — OLD  HALLS, 

BATTLE-FIELDS,  and  SCENES  illustrative  of  Remarkable  Passages  in 
English  History  and  Poetry.  With  many  Woodcuts. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo.  price  One  Shilling, 

rriHE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  the  CENTRE  of  IMMU- 

-L  TABLE  TRUTH : a Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Pro-cathedral 
of  S.  Wilfrid’s,  York.  By  Henry  Edward  Manning,  D.D. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  600  pages,  18s. 

fpHE  HORSE  in  the  STABLE  and  the  FIELD;  his  Varieties, 

Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  Anatomy,  Pliysiology,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Walsh  (Stone- 
HE.NOE)  and  J.  Ludton,M.R.C.V.S.  Illustrated  with  160  Engravings. 

Routledoe,  Warne,  & Rou-iledof,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

New  Eiiition,  in  1 vol.  pos 

XAIARIES  of  a LADY  of  ( 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hatw 
with  a few  Additions. 

“ The  work  is  too  amusing  and  instructive 
to  be  found  fault  with.  There  is  matter  in  it 

to  pUasc  readers  of  all  tastes These 

* Diaries  of  a Lady  of  (Quality  ’ make  one  of 
the  pleasantest  books  published  for  many  a 
day.” — Mxaminti'. 

London : Longman,  Green 

t Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

iUALITY,  from  1797  to  1844. 

ARD,  Esq.  Q.C.  Second  Edition,  revised, 

“ Mr.  Hayward  has  done  his  task  with  great 
judgment ; there  are  no  anecdotes  that  can 
give  pain,  nor  any  tales  of  scandal ; he  has 
retained  nothing  which  one  could  wish  for- 
gotten. His  notes  add  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  hook." —Athenceum. 

, & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

A NDIAL  MAGNETISM  and  SOMNAMBULISM.  By 

Adolphe  Didier. 

To  be  had  at  Baillterk’s,  219  Regent  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vole,  small  Rvo. 

rPEN  DAYS  in  a FRENCH  PARSONAGE;  Au^ist  1863. 

By  Geohoe  Musorave,  M.A.,  M.R.S.  (Viator  Verax),  Author  of  “Continental  Excur- 
sions and  the  least  pleasurable  Incidents  of  Fore  gn  Travel,"  “ By-Roads  and  Battle-Fields," 
“A  Pilgrimage  into  Dauphin(.V’  "Rambles  in  Normandy,”  “The  Parson,  Pen,  and  Pencil,” 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

London  : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

KENNY’S  C.2ESAR  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Just  published,  in  ISmo.  price  Is.  cloth, 

T>OOK  I.  CESAR’S  COMMENTARIES  on  the  GALLIC 

-L'  "WAll,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Tuition. 
By  Dr.  Ken.vy,  L.R.C.P.,  Editor  of  “ The  First  3 Books  of  Virgil’s  ‘.ZEneid,*  with* 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,”  &c. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  Greek,  demy  4to.  1 vol.  (pp.  60o),  3ls.  6d. 

^UTTOT  TOY  HATPIAPXOY  EMISTGAAT.  (Patriarch  Photius’s 

^ Letters.)  With  Preface  containing  Life  and  Writings  of  this  illustrious  Patriarch;  and 
two  Supplements.  By  John  N.  Valetta,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  &c. 

London:  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

"U^ORKS  of  ART,  Carriage  Free  to  All  Parts  of  the  United 

’ ’ Kingdom.— The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gorgeously  illuminated,  in  a series  of  27  Plates, 
by  W.  and  G.  Audsky,  elegantly  bound,  published  at  i!12  12s..  no  10s.,  and  £8  8s.;  now  re- 
duced to  iO  6s.,  it  149.  (id.,  and  £3  1-  s.  6d.  Keberts's  Sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  Syria* 
Idumea,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  with  2.50  beautiful  Plates  and  J..etterpress,  by  Rev.  G.  Croly, 
LL.I).,  published  at  £7  7s.,il0  10s.,  £9,  and  £11  11s.:  now  reduced  to  £2  13?.,  £4,  £3  lOs.,  and 
£4  I6s.  The  Art  of  Illuminating,  by  W.  R.  Tymms  and  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  published  at  £3  lOs.t 
now  reduced  to  30s.  Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England, E.C. 

THE  BOYLE  LECTURES  FOR  1863. 

This  day,  8vo.  pp.560.  cloth,  12s. 

T'HE  DIVINE  PLAN  -of  REVELATION:  an  Argument 

from  Internal  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Structural  Unity  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Garbett,  M.  A..  Author  of  “ The  Bible  and  its  Critics,"  &c. 

London  : Hamilton*,  Adams,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

^ATALOGUE  of  an  Interesting  and  Varied  COLLECTION 

of  BOOKS,  Amongst  them  are  many  of  unusual  occurrence,  presumed  to  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  rare  and  curious  Collector.  All  recently,  and  carefully  selected  from 

various  sources.  Sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp Books  Bought. 

Richard  Simpson,  10  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W^C. 

/^ARMAGE  FREE  to  All  Parts  of  the  United  King'dona. — 

SCOTT’S  NOVELS,  People’s  Edition,  with  100  Plates,  and  all  the  Author’?  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  5 vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  half-calf  gilt,  cloth  sides,  £2  8s.  pub.  at 
£3  .Is.;  another  Edition,  with’Notes  and  Woodcuts,  25  vols.  in  13,  handsomely  bound  in  half- 
calf gilt,  £2  6s.,  pub.  at  £3  3s.  EncyeJoptedia  Britannica,  Eighth  Edition,  with  Plates,  Maps, 
and  numerous  Engravings,  complete,  with  Index,  22  vols.  4to.  half-russia,  cloth  sides,  £25  l4s., 
pub.  at  £32  2s.  6d.  Clearance  sale  and  25  per  cent,  catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings,  back  of  the  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 
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13  Gkeat  Mahlbobough  Streeti'. 


HURST  & BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WOEKS  NOW  EEADT. 


REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8to, 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  d’Orsay. 

“Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lumley  in  his  many  anecdotes  of  artist  life,  or 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  celebrated  artists  who  have  from  time  to  time  peopled  his  stage.  His 
judgments  strike  us  as  not  only  discriminating,  but  eminently  fair  and  candid.  ^ 

Saivrday  Remew. 

“Every  one  ought  to  read  Mr. Lumley’s  very  attractive  ‘Reminiscences.’  It  is  a most 
cntertaii.iug  volume  In  the  fashionable,  dramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  welcome  is 
assured.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book  with  delightful  fluency . —Post, 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  tvith  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  W.  B.  D'Almeida.  2 vols.  with  lUustrations.  21s.  [Next  week. 

COURT  and  SOCIETY  from  ELIZABETH 

to  ANNE.  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimboltoii.  By  the  Duke  of  Man- 
ciiES'rER.  Second  Edition,  revised,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  Chcftper  Edition,  complete  in  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  bound,  9s. 

MEMOIRS  of  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  Mother 

of  Napoleon  III.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  6s. 

THE  DESTINY  of  NATIONS  as  INDI- 

CATED in  PROPHECY.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  1 vol.  7s.  6d. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HHGO.  THE  AUTHORISED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 
Illustrated  hy  Millais,  hound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“ Clever  as  are  most  of  the  authoress’s  productions,  we  are  inclined  to  think  she  never  did 
trreater  justice  to  her  talent  than  when  she  wrote  ‘ A Guardian  Angel.’  This  agreeable  story 
will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  she  has  ever  published.”— ifessencrer. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  great  ability  in  this  book.  The  author  chooses  a new  field,  and  does  all  that  wide 
and  acute  observation,  and  real  fidelity  to  the  probabilities  of  life,  can  do  in  it  exceedingly 

well."— spectator.  . 

“ The  story  of  * Mattie,  a Stray,’ is  fully  worthy  of  the  author’s  highreputation.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  season.”— Jo/m  Bull. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLiFFE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Do^vn,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory;  it  has  a well  contrived,  well 
built-up  plot;  it  is  carefully  written,  and  has  a solidity  and  force  that  impress  the  reader  with 
a sense  of  the  reality  of  the  story.  We  have  read  it  through  w’ith  interest,  and  can  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a healthy,  pleasant  hook."— Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES  of  a MAN  of  FAMILY. 

By  Lord  Wiliaam  Pitt  Lennox.  3 vols. 

“ This  novel  tells  of  adventure  in  plenty,  and  tells  it  interspersed  with  many  a good  social 
anecdote  or  shrewd  and  wholesome  note  upon  the  ways  of  life,  with  unstrained  liveliness  and 
truth.  The  story,  grave  or  gay,  is  to  the  last  entertaining.”— £lxo7nfn«r. 

JOHN  GRES  WOLD.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Paul  Perrol,”  &c.  2 vols. 

“ ' John  Greswold  ’ is  not  only  a good  book,  but  one  of  the  very  few  stories  which  one 
cares  to  look  over  again  after  reading  them  through.  The  author  has  produced  a most  careful 
n.nd  interesting  sketch  of  a phase  of  simple  passion.”— iSaturday  Review. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &o.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  real  cleverness  in  ‘ Janita’s  Cross.’  The  characters  arc  distinctive  and  life-like."— 
Natm-day  Review.  “ ‘ Janita's  Cross’  is  an  improvement  upon  ’ St.  Olave’s.’  "—AthemRum. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  ‘Barbara’s 
History.’  It  is  a very  charming  book,  wliich  the  world  will  like.”— Times. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY. 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

vacation  tourists,  and  NOTES  of  TRAVEL  in  1862-3. 

y Edited  by  Ekancis  Galton,  Author  of  " The  Art  of  Travel,”  &c. 

Contents: 

1.  A Winter  Ride  in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram. 

2.  Fish  Culture  in  France.  By  James  G.  Bertram,  Esq. 

3.  The  Turks  of  Constantinople.  By  Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  Esq. 

4.  Letters  from  the  Cape.  By  Lady  Duff-Gordon. 

5.  Poland.  By  the  Rev.  William  George  Clark,  M.  A. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Paraguay.  By  David  Powell,  Esq. 

7.  Sinai.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  -r  , 

8.  The  Ancient  Shell-Mounds  of  Denmark.  By  Mrs.  Lubbock. 

9.  The  Medical  Service  of  the  Federal  Army.  By  Charles  Mayo,  M.A. 

10.  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia.  By  the  Rev.^W.  T.  Greive. 

11.  Wilderness  Journeys  in  New  Brunswick.  By  His  Excellency  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon. 

Macmillan  & Co..  London  and  Cambridge. 
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This  day  is  published,  8vo. 


A NOTHER  “ STORY  of  the  GUNS  ” ; or,  Sir  Emerson 

■LA.  Tennent  and  the  Whitworth  Gun.  By  a “ Fraser  ” Reviewer. 


Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


In  the  press Will  be  ready  this  month. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCE.  By  W.  H.  Bullock,  late  “Daily 

-L  News  ” Correspondent  in  Poland. 

Macmillan  & Cq.,  16  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  small  4to. 

■pTON  SCHOOL  LISTS,  from  1791  to  1850  (every  Third 

-Li  Year  from  1793).'  With  short  Notes  by  Henry  C.  Stapylton.  Esq.  Carefully  revised, 
with  many  additions  to  the  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Names, Lists  of  the  “Eight”  and 
Cricket  “Eleven,”  &c.  &c.  Cloth  lettered,  reduced  in  price  to  12s.  6d.  .The  Index  to  the 
Names  will  be  sent  gratis  by  the  Publisher  to  all  Purchasers  of  the  First  Edition. 

London;  E P.  Williams,  1 Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars ; and  Eton  College. 


Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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pEERINGS  into  the  LOGIC  of  the  FUTURE.  By 

Rev.  W.  G.  Davies,  Chaplain  J.  C.  Asylum,  Abergavenny.  The  main  object  of  this  I . . . 
is  to  show  that  Baconian  or  material  induction  is  not  essentially  extralogical,  but  admits  of 
being  rendered  completely  valid  as  to  form,  or  strictly  logical;  that  it  is  the  only  source  of 
primary  universal  truths,  and  is  therefore  presupposed  by  deduction, 

London:  Williams  & Noroatb,  U Henrietta  Street*  Covent  Garden* 


122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

NOTICE. — This  day,  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3 vols.  31s.  Gd.  a New  Novel, 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 


Ne'w  Novel  by  the  Autbor  of  “Sackville  Chase.” 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  G.  J.  Collins. 


3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


BARBARA  HOME,  the  New  Novel,  3 vols. 

by  Haroarkt  Blount,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 


This  day,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France. 


STELLA.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Cottage 

Girl.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  3Is.  6d. 

“ A sensation  novel  of  the  most  powerful  kind.”— J/bminp  Star, 


DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  A New 

Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


By  Thomas 


FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA. 

Low  Nichols,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America  and 
American  life.  As  a description  of  American  homes,  and  of  Americans  at  home,  it  is  the  best 
we  have  seen.”— 6’at«rda2/  Review. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  E.  BBABBON. 

Fourth  Edition  now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  &c. 

NOTICE.  — Three  Editions  of  this  most  Popular  Novel  have  been  exhausted  in  less 
than  Three  Weeks.  The  Fourth  Edition  was  ready  on  June  1.  Beyond  all 
doiibt,  the  New  Novelj  “ Henry  Dunbar y*  has  excited  more  genuine  pvhlic 
interest  than  any  other  Work  issued  this  year. 


LONDON  : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 

PHE  PRIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  as  oifered  in 

Advertisements,  “HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  will  be  published  in  July,  Illus- 
trated with  Lithograph  Portraits. 

Gratis  on  ap^ication  to  principal  Drapers  everywhere ; or  by  Stamped  Address  to  Day  & Sons 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Fifty-second  Edition,  bound,  Is.  6d. 

T3UTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING,  in  Easy  Gradations, 

upon  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Plan,  by  which  Dissyllables  are  rendered  os  easy  as 
Monosyllables. 

London  : Simpein  & Co.;  Whittaker  & Co.;  Longman  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co. 
Edinburgh  : Oliver  & Boyd. 


“Genuine  Handbooks,  based  on  Personal  Experience.” 

rpOURISTS’  PRACTICAL  GUIDES,  1864.  — Tourists’ 

Practical  Swiss,  Rhine,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  German  Spas,  Geneva,  Chamouny, 
Mont  Blanc,  Zermatt,  Bernese  Oberland,  Italian  Lakes,  &c.  Price,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

'T'HE  DOCKYARDS,  SHIPYARDS,  and  MARINE  of 

FRANCE.  By  P.  Barry,  Author  of  “ Dockyard  Economy  and  Naval  Power.” 

Contents:  Chap.  I— The  French  Dockyards.  Chap.  If— Cherbourg.  Chap.  HI Brest. 

Chap.  IV.— L’Orient.  Chap.  V— Rochfort.  Chap.  VI. — Toulon.  Chap.  VII. — The  French 
Shipyards.  Chap.  VIII.— Havre.  Chap.  IX.— Nantes.  Chap.  X.— Bordeaux.  Chap. 

La  Seyne.  Chap.  XII The  French  Marine. 

Mr.  Barry  visited  the  French  Dockyards  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court. 


THE  COTTON  FAMINE. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo. 

rpHE  HISTORY  of  the  COTTON  FAMINE,  from  the  FaU 

-L  of  Sumter  to  the  Passing  of  the  Public  Works  Act.  By  R.  Arthur  Arnold. 

London  : Saunders,  Otley,  & Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  W.  

This  day,  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

iT'HE  HISTORY  of  a BIT  of  BREAD : being  Letters  to  a 

Child,  on  the  Life  of  Man  and  of  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the 
French  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  Author  of  “ Parables  from  Nature,”  &c. 

London : Saunders,  Otley,  & Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  W, 

Just  published,  fcp.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  SEVEN  SOURCES  of  HEALTH;  a Manual  of  all  that 

concerns  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  both  of  Body  and 
Mind.  By  William  Strange,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Worcester. 
“ A popular  medical  book,  marked  by  good  sense  and  freedom  from  quackery.”— JTec?.  Times. 
“ Written  with  sense  and  knowledge.”— ZowcZon  Review. 

London ; Henry  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 

' MR.  TYLER’S  GYMNASTICS. 

Just  published,  price  6d.;  post  free,  7d. 

NEW  SYSTEM  of  MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS  as  an 

INSTRUMENT  in  EDUCATION.  By  M.  C.  Tylbr,  M.A.,  M.C.P. 

W.  Tweedib,  337  Strand. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  royal  8vo.  half-morocco,  25s. 

TTISTORY  of  JEWISH  COINAGE  and  of  MONEY  in  the 

A-L  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Frederic  W.  Madden,  M.R.S.L.,  c.  the  British 
Museum,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

With  264  Woodcuts  and  a Plate  of  Alphabets,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

London  : Bernard  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly. 

Ninth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post,  13  stamps. 

^N  THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 

of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
Jas.  Yearsley,  M.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DEAFNESS  PRACTICAIXY  ILLUS- 
TRATED, Sixth  Edition,  with  Plates,  6s— Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

IV/TR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 
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EDWAED  STANFORD, 

6 CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 

* 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

LONDON.  — STANFORD’S  LONDON 

GUIDE,  containing  full  information  respecting  Public  Conveyances,  Hotels,  Dining 
Kooms,  rostul  and  other  communications.  Topography,  Municipal  and  other  Dmsions, 
Statistics,  Public  Works,  History,  Antiquities,  Public  and  Private  Buildings.  Law  Courts, 
Club  Houses,. Markets,  Theatres  and  other  Places  of  Public  Amusement.  Churches  and 
Chapels,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  Museums  and  Galleries  oi  Art,  togelner 
with  Excursions  on  the  Thames,  the  Environs,  &c.  With  two  Maps. 

“ This  handy  Pocket  Guide  deserves  to  be  the  companion  of  every  stranger  to  the  great  metro- 
nolis,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  those  who  think  they  already  know  London.  ^ ^ , 

‘ ' English  Churchman, 

LONDON ; EDWARD  STANFORD.  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

PARIS.  — STANFORD’S  PARIS  GUIDE. 

A new  and  revised  Edition,  containing  Instructions  on  Routes,  Hotels,  Restaurateurs, 
public  Conveyances,  Police  Regulations,  Tables  of  French  Money  and  Measures,  a short 
History  of  Paris,  Us  Government,  Public  Buildings,  Ecclesiastical  Edifices,  Curiosities, 
Places  of  Public  Amusement,  Environs  of  Paris,  &c.  With  Plans  of  Paris,  its  Environs, 
Map  to  illustrate  the  Routes,  and  a Frontispiece. 

**  This  is  better  than  Galignani’s  well-known  Guide,  because  it  is  handier  and  cheaper, 
without  sacrificing  anything  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  Traveller.”— Critic. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS.— A NEW  GUIDE 

to  JERSEY  and  GUERNSEY,  Sic. ; with  Notes  on  their  History,  Geoloyy,  Climate, 
Agriculture,  Laws,  Sic.  By  F.  F.  Daluy,  Esq.  With  Map.  Or,  separately,  viz.: 

JERSEY,  with  Map,  2s.  GUERNSEY,  with  Map,  2s. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ISLE  of  MAN.— A GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of 

MAN,  its  Approaches  and  Places  of  Resort,  with  Walks,  Drives,  and  Excursions,  together 
with  its  History,  Geology,  Botany,  Topography,  Agriculture,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
CuMMiNG,  M.  A.,  F.G.S. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Fcp.  8vo.  reduced  to  5s. 

ISLE  of  WIGHT.— A GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  of 

WIGHT,  its  Approaches  and  Places  of  Resort,  and  a general  Synopsis  of  its  Topography, 
Agriculture,  Products,  Antiquities,  and  Architecture;  History.  Geology,  Botany,  and 
Zoology.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  and  eminent  Local  Naturalists.  With  Map. 
LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM: 

their  History,  Architecture,  and  Traditions,  Notices  of  their  Eminent  Ecclesiastics,  and 
the  Monuments  of  tiieir  Illustrious  Dead : also  Short  Notes  of  the  Objects  of  Interest  in 
each  Cathedral  City,  and  a Popular  Introduction  to  Church  Architecture.  By  Mackeazlb 
Walcott,  M.A.,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

“ A cheap,  portable  Cathedral  Guide,  terse,  clear,  and  faithful,  based  on  good  and  recent 
authorities.”— .4  ihcncemi. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  Second 

Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  18113.  8vo.  18s. 

*»*  These  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a series  of  31  "Woodcuts,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  Organs  of  Speech  in  uttering  the  various  Articulate  Sounds  of  which  all 
Language  is  composed. 

PASSAGES  from  the^LIFE  of  a PHILOSO- 

PHER. By  Chables  Babbaoe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  price  12s. 

3 

PAPINIAN  : a Dialogue  on  State  Affairs 

between  a Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter 
Public  Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oxon.  Serjeant-at-Law.  Post  8vo. 
price  5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.,Iate  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Edited  by  Miss  E.  J.  Whatbly.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Also,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  just  ready, 

THE  JUDGMENT  of  CONSCIENCE,  and  other  Sermons. 

5 

APOLOGIA  pro  Vita  Sua : being  a Reply  to 

a Pamphlet  entitled  “ What  then  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? ” By  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  8vo.  14s. 


ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comyn, 

Author  of  “ Ellice,  a Tale.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

DIARIES  of  a LADY  of  QUALITY  from 

1797  to  1844.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  FIayward,  Q.C.  Second  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  as  exempli- 
fied in  WORKS  of  ART.  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson  ; continued 
and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  42s. 

DR.  D’AUBIGNE’S  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  Vol.  III.  France, 
Switzerland,  Geneva,  12s. 

10 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA:  Hymns  and  Verses 

on  the  Holy  Communion,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 
' Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including 

the  Bernese  Oberland,  &c.  By  John  Ball,  M.RJ. A.,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo.  with  8 Maps  and  a Panorama  of  Summits,  price  7s.  6d.; 
or  with  an  Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  general  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  8s.  6d.;  the  Introduction  separately,  Is. 


Fcp.  8vo.  reduced  to  2s.  fid. 

MINSTERS  and  ABBEY  RUINS  of  the 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  their  History,  Architecture,  Monuments,  and  Traditions;  -with 
Notices  of  the  larger  Parish  Churches  and  Collegiate  Chapels.  By  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
M.A.,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


I ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS  of  ENGLAND 

and  WALES,  published  under  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance. 
Sheets  1 to  97,  102  S.E.,  103,  104,  lO.'j  S.E.,  110,  1-inch  scale,  arc  now  ready.  The 
Sheets  are  sold  separately,  2s.  each,  or  coloured,  4s.;  and,  when  published  in  Quarters, 
any  quarter  may  be  had  for  6d.,  or  coloured,  la.;  they  can  »lso  be  had  conveniently 
mounted  in  case,  4s.  fid.  each  ; or  coloured,  6s.  fid.  An  Index  Map,  defining  the  contents 
of  each  Section  and  distinguishing  tlie  whole  Sheets  from  the  Quarters,  may  be  had  free 
on  application,  or  by  post  for  One  Stamp.  The  price  of  tlie  M'hole  in  Sheets,  together 
with  the  Index  Sheets,  is  £9  I9s.;  if  in  a portfolio,  £11  .3s.;  or  mounted  on  linen,  in  an 
oak  cose,  £23  8s.  fid.  Several  Towns,  on  the  scale  of  .'ifeet  to  a mile,  .are  published,  2s. 
each  sheet.  The  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND  are  also  kept 
ia  stock.  Detailed  particulars  of  the  Maps  published  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  may  be 
had  on  application. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  the  BRITISH 

ISLES—  The  MAPS,  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Sections,  Memoirs  and  Books  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Sir  Roi»eiiick  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.  , Director-General  of  the  Survey,  and  sold  by 
Edward  Stanford,  the  appointed  Agent.  For  detailed  Particulars  and  Index  to  these 
Maps  see  the  Catalogue  of  Geological  Survey  Maps,  to  be  had  free  on  application,  or  by 
post  for  One  Stamp. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


25  Sheets,  size  of  each  33  inches  by  2G  ; Scale,  U mile  to  an  inch. 

GOVERNMENT  SURVEY  of  SWITZER- 

LAND — All  the  Sheets  of  the  Government  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND,  Surveyed  and 
Drawn  under  the  inspection  of  General  Dufouu,  can  now  be  obtained,  with  the  exception 
of  Sheet  i3,  which  is  not  yet  published,  and  Sheets  8, 19,  and  20,  which  are  repriniiug. 
Gentlemen  about  to  travel  in  Switzerland  are  recommended  to  maKe  early  application. 
Each  Sheet  sold  separately. 

LONDON : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


BOOKS  and  MAPS  for  TOURISTS.— 

STANFORD’S  TOURISTS’  CATALOGUE,  now  ready,  contains  a List,  irrespective  of 
Publisher,  of  all  tlic  Books  and  Maps  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental Traveller,  and  may  be  hud  on  application,  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  One  Postage 
Stamp. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 

Agent  for  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological  Survey  ^faps,  and  Admiralty  Charts, 
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AUTUMN  RAMBLES  in  NORTH  AFRICA. 

By  John  Okmsby,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Post  8vo.  with  13  Hlustrations  on 
"Wood,  8s.  6d. 

13 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS:  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and 
G.  C.  Churchill,  F.G.S.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Hlustrations, 
price  21s. 

14 

DEDICATED,  BY  PEB,MISSIOH,  TO  H.M.  THE  Q"UEE"N". 

HISTORY  of  WINDSOR  GREAT  PARK 

and  WINDSOR  FOREST.  By  W.  Mexzies,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor. 
With  2 coloured  Maps  and  20  large  Photographs.  Imperial  folio,  £8  8s.  half- 
bound. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS 

and  GENERAL  READERS.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ Physical 
Geogi'aphy  of  the  Sea.”  Fcp.  8vo.  with  2 Plates,  price  2s.  6d. 

16 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John 

F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  K.H.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Corrections,  and  2 new 
Plates.  8vo.  18s. 

***  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition,  one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure 
of  the  Sun’s  Photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting  a portion  of  the  Moon’s  Surface 
from  a model  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

A MANUAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By 

John  M'Neill  Boyd,  late  Captain  H.M.S.  Ajax,  B.N.  Third  Edition,  with 
240  Woodcuts  and  11  Plates.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

***  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
Admiralty  to  have  a copy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Navy. 

18 

NOTES  on  RIFLE-SHOOTING.  By  Captain 

Heaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  fid. 


I^ondon : LONGMAN.  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBEARY. 

TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

TliisLibrary  was  established  in  1842.  in  order  to  promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of 
the  best  Works  in  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPUY,  TRAVEL  and 
ADVENTURE,  and  the  higher  class  of  FICTION. 

From  its  commencement,  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest, 
have  been  freely  added  ; in  many  cases  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands,  of  copies  of 
the  principal  Works  of  the  day  having  been  provided  for  the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  leading  Books  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  taken  of  all  the  best  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  wluch  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access,  and  which  is 
now  by  many  thousand  volumes  the  largest  in  the  World,  will  be  still  further  augmented  from 
time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors 
which  are  still  in  demand. 

Class  A Subscription  (for  tbe  Newest  Books), 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HAIjE-A-GUINEA  per  Annum. 

A List  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  a Revised  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  with- 
drawn for  Sale,  and  Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Presents  and  School 
Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  July  1864. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBEAEY. 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily  irom  MUPIE'S 
LIBRARY  to  every  part  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms,  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  MESSENGERS  call  on  appointed  days  to  deliver  Books  at  the 
Residences  of  Subscribers,  in  every  part  of  London  and  the  immediate  Neighbourhood,  on  a 
plan  which  has  given  general  satisfaction  for  many  years. 

Suljscription— From  TWO  to  TEN  GUINEAS  per  Annum, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

The  First  Supply  of  Bpoks  will  be  sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  instructions. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries.Merehants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the  JULY  LIST  of  Works  with- 
drawn from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

The  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons,  many  of  which  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
CiTv  Office  : 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

TODDLES’S 

HIGHLAND  TOUR. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 

Contents: 

Original  Articles, 

Nasmyth  on  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Moon’s  Surface.  With  Plate  and  Woodcuts. 
Scott  Russell  on  Gun  Cotton.  With  Plate. 

Jenkins  on  Brackish  Water  Fossils  of  Crete.  With  Plate. 

Nunneley  on  the  History  and  Uses  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 

Cuthbert  ColUngwood  on  Acclimatization. 

Ansted  on  Copper  Mining  in  Tuscany. 

Chronicles  of  Science^  including  the  Proce^ings  of  Societies, 


Agriculture. 

Astronomy. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Chemistry. 

Geography. 

Geology  and  Palceontology. 
Microscopy. 


Mining,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy. 

Physics— Optics,  Heat,  Electricity. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Recent  Scientific  Progress  in  America.  By 
Dr.  H.  Draper,  Proiessor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  the  University  of  New  York. 


Reviews, 

Percy's  Metallurgy;  Huxley’s  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Classification;  Atheism  and 
Science;  Botanist’s  Guides;  &c.  &c. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS.  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  uniform  with  “ The  Queen's  English,”  by  Dean  Alford, 

1 vol.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

^THE  DEAN’S  ENGLISH.  By  G.  Washington  Moon, 

FeHow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

**  Mr.  Moon  amused  himself  by  demonstrating  that,  while  the  Dean  undertook  to  instruct 

others,  the  autlior  was  himself  but  a castaway  in  matters  of  grammar.” Edinburgh  Review, 

This  work  IS  enlarged  from  ‘A  Defence  of  the  Queen’s  English.’  It  merits  the  attention  of 
all  students  of  our  tongue.”— Journal  of  Edxwation, 

London:  HATCRAan  & Co,,  1,87  Piccadilly. 


This  day  is  published,  in  a handsome  Volume,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

EARLY 

PENCILLINGS  FROM  PUNCH. 

{CHIEFLT  POLITICAL.) 

By  .JOHN  LEECH. 

LONDON  : BEADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

This  day  is  pubiished,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  of 

MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

^‘Passages  of  a Working  Life  during  Half-a-Century.” 

Vol.  I.  may  still  be  had,  lOs.  6d.l 


LONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


This  day  is  published,  18  Plates,  demy  4to.  21s. 

DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

IN  RELATION  TO 

VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

By  JOSEPH  SWAN. 


EONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

I 

This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  33  Plates,  royal  4to.  itl2  I2s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

OF  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  JOSEPH  SWAN. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols.  8vo.  S6s. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  HER  MAJESTY 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

QUEEN  OP  DENMARK,  AND  SISTER  OP  GEOROE  III. 

FROM  SECRET  SOURCES. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

“ A memoir,  readable,  picturesque,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
which  memoir-readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  he  in  greater 
demand  w'ith  libraries,”— 5pectaior,  June  25,  1864. 


LONDON ; WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

In  a few  days,  1 vol.  post  8vo. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD 

UPON 

MEN  ANTD  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 

general. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  “BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD, 

AND 

THE  ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FRANCE. 

By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Book  Hunter.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

On  Monday  will  be  published,  8vo.  with  Maps, 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army;  Author  of  “Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


WONDROUS  STRANGE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Mabel,”  “ Eight  and  Left.” 

A HEART  TWICE  WON 

Will  be  published  on  Tuesday. 
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SMITH,  ELDEE,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— ♦ — 

t 

HOLME  LEE’S  HEW  WOBK. 

IN  the  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “ Maude  Talbot,”  “ Kathie  Brande,”  “ Sylvan  Holt’s 
Daughter,”  &c.  Printed  on  Toned  Paper,  with.  2 Illustrations.  2 vols. 
ciwn  8vo.  12s. 

"Wise  and  beautiful  esaays Keadera  not  altogether  under  the  Influence  of  morbid 

cravinc  for  excitement  will  find  wholesome  recreation  and  the  seeds  of  enduring  happiness  in 
tlieir  quaint  humour,  pensive  quietude,  subdued  pathos,  and  courageous  simplicity." 

Atnenceum. 

“ Two  charming  volumes  for  quiet  reading.’’--Pms. 

“ We  cordially  thank  the  authoress  for  making  so  genuine  an  addition  to  the  library  of  books 
which  have  all  the  charm  of  genial  and  familiar  friends."— London  Heview* 

CAPTAIN  GRONOW’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

and  ANECDOTES  of  the  CAMP,  the  COURT,  and  the  CLUBS,  at 
the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  Prance.  Cheap  Edition,  comprising  the 
Pirst  and  Second  Series  in  1 vol.,  tvith  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

m 

RAMBLES  in  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  ; 

with  a Visit  to  the  Gold  Pields  of  Colorado.  By  Maurice  O’Connor 
Morris,  late  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  Jamaica.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  JOSEPH  MAZ- 

ZINI.  Vol.  I.  Autobiographical  atid  Political.  Printed  on  Toned 
Paper,  with  a Photographic  Portrait.  Crown  8ro.  9s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

I 

WANTED,  A HOME.  By  the  Author  of 

“Morning  Clouds,”  “The  Komance  of  a Dull  Life,”  &c.  3 vols. 

post  8vo. 

“This  work  is  entitled  to  high  praise.. ..The  subject  is  worked  out  witli  all  the  pathos  of 
which  such  a theme  is  susceptible,  enlivened  by  much  dry  humour,  by  calm  but  resolute 
protests  against  imposture  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  the  self-deception  of  narrow-minded 
conscientious  people,  and  a keen  psychological  analysis  that  would  deserve  to  be  termed 
btilliaut  were  it  not  so  exquisitely  subtle  and  delicate."— iJeoder. 

II 

UNDER  the  BAN  (Le  Maudit) : a Tale  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century.  Prom  the  Prench  of  M.  I’Abhd  * * *. 
3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“The  accurate  and  minute  delineations  of  religious  life,  lay  and  sacerdotal,  both  in  the 
capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  moment,  will  necessarily  cause  the  work 
to  be  read  in  this  country  with  peculiar  avidity. . . .Tlie  individual  sufferings  of  the  hero  and 
heroine-attributable  to  the  machinations  of  the  brotherhood  of  Loyola— are  delineated  with  a 
painful  fidelity  and  verisimilitude  which  have  been  rarely  surpassed  in  productions  of  this 
class. . . .The  work  is  one  of  much  talent  and  Interest."*— London  Iieview» 

III 

ST.  KNIGHTON’S  KEIVE  : a Cornish  Tale. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Talbot  O’Donoghue,  B.A.  Post  8vo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Journals,  &c.  of  Captain  SEMMES,  C.S.N.,  and  other 
OfBcers. 

“With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 

LONDON ! SAUNDERS,  OTLET,  & CO.,  06  BROOK  STREET,  W. 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  with  Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain,  printed  in  Colours,  5s. 

THE  PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN: 

Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines 
in  1863. 

By  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  F.R.S. 

Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 


LONDON  * EDYTARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


WORKS  ON  BOTANY  AND 
GARDENING. 

1 vol.  with  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  8vo.  doth,  36s. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  ; or,  the 

Stnioture,  Clasrifloation,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Lindlev.  Illustrated 
upon  the  Natural  System. 

1 vol.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY,  Structural 

and  Physiological.  "With  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By  Dr.  Lini)LET. 
»**  The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 


1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Dr.  Lindujy. 

1 vol.  with  400  Illustrations,  8vo.  half-bound,  5s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY  ; or,  the  Rudiments  of 

Botanical  Science.  By  Dr.  Lindley. 


Second  Edition,  Is. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY  ; or,  the  Art  of 

Describing  Plants  Correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self-Instruction  and 
the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Dr.  Linduey. 


1 vol.  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  numerous  Plans,  Sections,  and  Sketches  of 
Gardens  and  General  Objects,  a New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  ISs. 

HOW  to  LAY  OUT  a GARDEN.  Intended 

as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or  Improving  an  Estate,  from  a 
Quarter  Of  an  Acre  to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent.  By  Edward  Kemp, 
Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead. 

Cloth,  2s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  GARDENING.  By 

Edward  Kemp,  For  the  Use  of  Persons  who  possess  a Small  Garden. 


LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 


. In  4 handsome  Folio  Volumes,  each  12s. 

PICTURES  of  LIFE  and  CHARACTER. 

From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Punch.  By  John  Leech. 


Plain,  5s.  6d.;  colomed,  7s.  6d. 

YOUNG  TROUBLESOME;  or,  Master  Jacky’s 

Holidays.  By  John  Leech. 


With  a Coloured  Frbntispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  John  Leech, 
price  10s.  6d. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  in  IRELAND  : being  a 

Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone,  Limerick,  Killamey,  Glengariff, 
Cork,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  An  Oxonian. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s. 

THE  COMIC  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Gilbert  A.  A’Beckett.  With  20  Coloured  Engi'avings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts  by  Jolih  Leech. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s,  Gd. 

THE  COMIC  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By 

Gilbert  A.  A’Beokett.  With  10  Coloured  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts  by  John  Leech. 

Large  Polio  Volume,  handsomely  hofiild  In  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

CARTOONS  from  PUNCH.  By  John  Tenniel. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Mark  Lejion; 


LONDON  1 BBADBHRY  & EVANS)  H BOHVEBIE  STBEET,  E.C. 
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GOUNOD’S  NEW  OPEEA:  “ MIKELLA.” 

PERFORMED  WITH  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 


OPINION'S  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“The  music  of  ‘ Mirella  ’ is  as  good  as  that  of  ‘Faust,’  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  better.” — Daily  News.  “M.  Gounod  has  given  to  the  world  another  genuine  and 
charming  work.” — Times.  “The  music  of  ‘Mirella’  will  as  surely  make  its  way  with  the  public  as  that  of  ‘Faust.’” — Standard.  “A  capital  opera;  no  living  man. 
Signor  Rossini  excepted,  could  write  anything  for  the  stage  comparable  to  it.” — Athenaeum.  “ We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mapleson  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
last  work  of  one  who  certainly  now  is  the  greatest  living  operatic  composer.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  PEINCIPAL  VOCAL  PIECES. 

l.-THE  OPENING  CHORUS. 

This  exquisite  subject  (“FACCIAM  CAROLE”)  may  be  had  as  a Song,  as  a Duet,  as  a Chorus,  and  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  Biuni.ey  Richards  and  Nohdmann. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Press  refer  to  this  Melody  ; 

“ There  is  nothing  in  modern  opera  to  exceed  it  in  freshness  and  Southern  character.'*— Athenamm.  “ Nothing  more  fresh  or  melodious  has  ever  been  imagined  than  this  lovely  inspiration, 
a worthy  pendant  to  the  Valse  in  ‘Faust.’  ''—Daily  Telegraph.  ” Beautifully  simple  and  tender.”— Dor7y  News. 

2.— THE  SAVCyARD  MELOD'ST. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  Melody  is  performed  by  the  Orchestra.  It  is,  however,  published  with  English  words — “ PAR  FROM  HIS  MOUNTAINS,”  and  in  Italian— 

“AH  DESTATI  OR  SU”;  and  for  the  Pianoforte  by  Briniiey  Richards  and  Nordmann. 

3.— THE  SHEPHERD’S  SONG.  “ FELICE  PASTORAL,”  sung  by  Mdlle.  Volpini. 

“ A delicious  little  eir."— Times.  “ Exceedingly  charming.”— Z)ai7y  Telegraph.  “ A delicious  meloiy."— Saturday  Review. 

4. — MDLLE.  TITIENS’  SONGS.  The  most  popular  is  the  Bravura  Aria,  “NON  MUTA  IL  CORE.” 

“ More  than  the  rival  in  our  estimation  to  the  Jewel  Song  in  ‘ Faust,’  as  being  a purer  strain  of  melody.” — Standard. 

5. — MDLLE.  TREBELLI’S  SONG.  “LA  STAGIONB  ARRIVA  O BELLA.”  Encored  every  night. 

" This  will  be  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  catching  melody  in  the  opera."—Saturday  Review.  ” An  exquisite  little  sang."— Daily  Telegraph. 

6.— SIGNOR  GIUGLINI’S  SONG.  “AH  SB  DI  PREGHI  MIEI.” 

“ A lovely  song."— Saturday  Review.  “ A delicious  cavatina.”— Jfornl/ip  Advertiser. 

7.— MR.  SANTLET’S  SONG.  “SI  L’ARLEE  SI  SON  REGINE.” 

“ A bold  and  vigorous  strain.”— 51a«dord. 

8.— THE  DUETS. 

1.  “ CHANSON  DE  MAGALI,”  sung  by  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Signor  Giuglini. 

” One  of  the  most  captivating  things  in  the  opera.” — Sunday  Times.  “ Likely  to  become  as  popular  as  anything  in  ’ F aust.’ ' '—Standard. 

2.  “AH  ! PARLA  ANCOR,”  sung  by  MdUe.  Reboux  and  Mdlle.  Titiens. 

3.  “ "yiNCENZINA  T’  E PARI,”  sung  by  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Signor  Giuglini. 


PIANOFORTE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

THE  O'VERTURE— Solo  and  Duet. 

“Seems  to  be  a string  of  popular  melodies  of  the  South  of  France.”— Daily  News.  ’*  Pretty,  light,  and  essentially  pastoral.”— Times. 

THE  AIRS. 

By  W.  H.  Callcott,  in  Three  Books,  Solos  and  Duets. 


A beautiful  composition."— Advertise^ 


PIANOFORTE  PIECES. 


KUHE'S  FANTASIA,  MIRELLA  ..  ..  

MADAME  OURY’S  FANTASIA 

ROSELLEN’S  SOUVENIRS  DE  MIRELLA  (a  Selection  of  Airs) 
NORDMANN’S  BOUQUET  DE  MELODIES  .. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  CHCEUR  DE  MAGNANARELLES  (the  Opening 
Chorus) 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SAVOYARD  MELODY  

KETTERER'S  FANTASIA,  Transcription  ; a very  briUiaut  piece 


4 0 

5 0 
4 0 
4 0 

3 0 

3 0 

4 0 


LYSBERG’S  MIRELLA,  FANTASIA  . . 
GANZ’  REMINISCENCES  OF  MIRELLA 
FORBES’  FANTASIA 
COOTE’S  MIRELLA  QUADRILLES  .. 
COOTE’S  MIRELLA  WALTZES 
VICTOR  COLLINE’S  MIRELLA  VALSE 
, NORDMANN’S  FOUR  EASY  PIECES,  each 


B.  d. 
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BOOSEY  & CO.,  28  HOLLES  STKEET,  W. 


BOOSEY  & CO/S 

INSTRUMENT  WAREHOUSE,  24  HOLLES  STREET. 

(Four  doors  from  the  Puhlishing  House.) 


The  “ MINIATURE  ” PIANOFORTE,  Seventeen  Guineas,  in  Walnut, 
has  the  full  compass,  is  in  a simple  but  elegant  case,  and  possesses 
great  brilliancy,  as  well  as  a good,  firm,  and  rapid  touch.  It  is  suit- 
able alike  for  the  Boudoir,  Study,  or  Schoolroom,  and  from  its  strength 
and  compact  form  is  especially  adapted  for  the  cabin  of  a ship  or  an 
extreme  climate. 

“We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a new  description  of  Pianoforte  manufactured  by 
Boosey  & Sons,  which  combines  quality  and  cheapness  in  a degree  which  has  not  previously 

been  even  attempted When  heard,  it  creates  such  surprise  as  would  be  caused  by  a child 

‘ discoursing  most  eloquent  music  ’ witli  the  voice  of  a full-grown  man.  It  has  a ricli,  brilliant 
tone,  quite  strong  enougli  to  till  tire  largest  drawing-room;  and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  seems  to  be  firm  and  durable.  No  Piano  at  so  small  a price  hRH  ever  before  been 
presented  to  the  pnOlic."— Illustrated  London  News.  Feb.  28,  1863. 

The  TWENTY-SIX  GUINEA  PIANOFORTE,  in  Rosewood,  or  Twenty 
seven  Guine.as  in  Italian  Walnut,  is  in  a highly-finished  and  elegant 
case,  suitable  for  any  Drawing-room.  The  workmanship  is  of  the 
very  best  descidption,  the  touch  elastic,  and  the  tone  of  that  pure  rich 
quality  that  especially  distinguishes  first-class  English  Pianos. 

The  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANOFORTE,  in  Rosewood,  and  Thirty- 
seven  Guineas  i Italian  Walnut,  is  four  inches  higher  than  the 
Twenty-six  Guinea  Pia.no,  and  the  tone  is  consequently  more  powerful. 
This  Piano  is  also  in  a superbly  ornamented  case,  and  has  the  registered 
keyboard  as  well  as  the  new  grand  compass  of  seven  octaves. 


The  COTTAGE  or  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  Has  a soft,  agreeable  ^ 
) quality  of  tone.  i 

The  SCHOOL  or  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  Suitable  for  Class  [ 
Singing. 

The  TWENTY-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  With  Unison  Trebles.  Powei- 
fnl  and  suitable  for  a small  Place  of  Worship. 

The  TWENTY-FIVE-GUINEA  or  EIGHT-STOP  HARMONIUM.  , 
Adapted  either  for  a Place  of  Worship  or  a Sitting-room. 

The  FORTY-GUINEA  or  TWELVE-STOP  HARMONIUM.  This  ! 
Instrument  is  one  of  the  most  ett'ective  Harmoniums  made,  and  tlie  , 
great  number  that  Boosey  & Sons  liave  supplied,  whether  for  Places  of  , 
Worship  or  Private  Houses,  have,  without  exception,  given  the  greatest  ; 
satisfaction.  ' 

HARMONIUMS  with  the  ATTRIBUTES  of  .an  ORGAN.  Comprising: 
Instruments  with  Two  Rows  of  Keys — Ditto  witli  .a  Single  Row  of 
Kej’s  and  Pedals — Ditto  with  a Double  Row  of  Keys  and  Petlals.  ; 

■ From  Forty-five  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Guineas.  ^ 


Second-Hand  Harmoniums  by  Evans  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


Frinted  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  6 New-itrect  Square,  in  the  PoriBh  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London:  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  at  tbo 
Office,  No,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Paruh  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Qaideo,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— 5o<«rdop,  July  16,  1864, 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

AS  the  Danes  decline  to  fight  any  longer,  the  war  is  at  an 
end,  for  there  must  be  two  parties  to  a quarrel  as  well 
as  to  a love-making ; but  whether  the  end  of  the  war  can  be 
correctly  described  as  peace  no  one  can  say  as  yet.  Prussia 
and  Austria  have  conquered  the  Duchies,  but  cannot  keep 
them,  and  there  is  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  as  in  overrunning  them.  Every  day  interposes 
new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Prussia,  if  her  object 
is  annexation ; but  there  is  quite  enough  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  quarrel  to  make 
it  possible  that  Prussia  may  gain  indirectly  what  she 
cannot  get  directly.  She  may  set  on  foot  or  promote  some 
combination  which  will  fulfil  the  two  great  aims  of  Count 
Bisjiaek.  The  territory  of  Prussia  may  be  increased,  and  the 
Liberal  party  in  Germany  may  be  disappointed.  The  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  might  easily  be  induced  to  give  up  his  tiny  Prin- 
cipality to  Prussia  if  the  Duchies  were  given  him  in  exchange ; 
and  he  might  be  thoroughly  trusted  to  damp  those  political 
aspirations  which  would  show  themselves  in  their  full  force  if 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  were  the  successful  candidate. 
If  it  is  found  impossible  to  put  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
in  charge  of  the  Duchies  on  behalf  of  Prussia,  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  scheme  may  yet  be  devised 
for  giving  back  the  Duchies  to  Denmark.  The  utmost  care 
has  been  taken  to  preclude  any  idea  that  Germany  has  a right 
to  interfere  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace.  The  two  great 
Powers  have  fought  the  battle,  and  the  two  great  Powers  are 
to  receive  the  submission  of  the  conquered.  They  alone  will 
decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  territory  they  have  won, 
and  the  utmost  the  Diet  can  claim  is  the  privilege  of  deciding 
whether  the  pretensions  of  Augustenburg  or  of  Oldenburg  are 
legally  superior.  Prussia  evidently  hopes  to  control  the 
decision,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  to  prevent  any  decision  being 
arrived  at.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  neither  claimant 
may  be  held  to  make  out  a title  so  satisfactory  that  Prussia 
cannot  show  plausible  reasons  for  rejecting  it ; and  if  the 
inquiries  of  the  Diet  are  thus  proved  to  be  abortive,  there 
may  be  no  better  solution  of  the  consequent  difficulties  than 
that  the  Duchies,  after  having  had  a good  dose  of  Prussian 
administration,  and  having  been  taught  how  much  both 
of  good  and  harm  Prussia  can  do,  should  be  given 
back  to  Denmark  on  the  terms  of  a personal  union. 
This  seems  a very  poor  and  absurd  issue  of  the  war,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  either  Prussia  must  bring  about 
some  result  which  will  exclude  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  or 
Prussia— that  is.  Count  Bismark — must  undergo  a defeat  at  the 
hands  of  that  popular  party  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  the  Prussian  papers,  the  Ministerialists  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin  hate  much  more  than  they  do  the  Danes.  The  end 
of  the  war  has  shaped  itself  into  the  issue  whether  the  Court 
party  at  Berlin  or  the  popular  party  in  Germany  is  the 
stronger;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Count  Bismark 
and  his  friends  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  have  boundless 
impudence,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
play  their  game  without  showing  their  hands. 

Those  among  the  Germans  who  understand  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  naturally  look  with  feverish  interest  to  see  what 
Austria  will  do ; and  they  find  Austria,  as  usual,  halting 
between  two  opinions.  In  many  respects  it  would  suit  Austria 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  minor  States,  and  to  side  with  the 
Dulie  of  Augustenburg.  It  would  be  no  slight  recommendation 
I of  such  a course  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  that  this  is  the 
result  least  desired  at  Berlin,  and  Austria  must  necessarily  wish 
that  the  German  Prince  whose  position  would  enable  him  to 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Baltic  should  be  the 
adversary,  and  not  the  humble  servant,  of  Prussia.  But  Count 
Eechbeug  is  evidently  not  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In  one 
circular  he  has  explained  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 


rival  claimants  to  make  good  their  titles  ; and,  fearful  of  the 
impression  this  announcement  might  inspire,  that  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Vienna, 
only  on  a par  with  those  of  Oldenburg,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
so  many  eminent  jurists  have  pronounced  the  Duke  of  Augus- 
tenburg’s  title  to  be  valid  that  he  must  have  all  his  proofs 
ready  at  hand.  In  another  circular  he  points  out  that,  although 
the  future  ruler  of  Holstein  may  be  the  ruler  of  Schleswig 
also,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Schleswig  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Few  persons  can  pretend 
to  interpret  the  shifting  details  of  German  policy,  and  it  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  idle  rumour  which  attributes  this  an- 
nouncement of  Austria  to  the  influence  of  Prussia.  It  might  be 
possible  for  Prussia  to  exact  from  the  future  Duke  advantages  in 
Schleswig,  if  it  remained  a State  still  foreign  to  the  Confede- 
ration, which  could  scarcely  be  conceded  if  all  Germany  had  a 
right  of  interfering.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  Prussia,  and 
Austria  under  Prussian  guidance,  are  beginning  to  limit  the 
pretensions  of  the  Diet  as  much  as  possible.  As  the  Diet 
has  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  and  has  left  it  to  Prussia  and 
Austria,  not  only  to  fight  the  national  battle  in  the  Duchies, 
but  to  exact  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  German 
ships,  the  great  Powers  have  a perfect  right  to  insist  that 
peace  shall  be  made  with  them  only,  and  that  the  Diet  shall 
not  intervene  in  the  settlement.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Duchies,  with  that  extraordinary  versatility  which  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  a military  occupation,  are  now 
stated  to  have  humbly  requested  that  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians  will  not  go  away  till  it  suits  them,  but  will  manage 
the  Duchies  for  the  present.  The  particular  set  of  persons 
who  have  thus  taken  upon  themselves  to  entreat  their  present 
masters  to  do  what  they  are  perfectly  aware  their  masters 
have  determined  on  doing,  are  said  to  be  the  landowners. 
But  it  is  quite  immaterial  who  they  are,  as  a popular  mani- 
festation of  some  sort  is  now  quite  understood  to  be  the 
proper  accompaniment  of  every  display  of  military  power. 
Where  all  is  mere  guesswork,  and  where  even  the  principal 
actors  have  pibbably  as  yet  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  coming, 
it  is  foolish  to  do  more  than  to  venture  on  very  broad  and 
general  anticipations.  But  it  is  not  very  hazardous  to 
guess  that  Prussia  is  bent  at  present  on  having  a Duke 
in  Holstein  who  will  be  properly  grateful  to  her,  and 
who  will  give  her  exclusive  privileges  in  Schleswig;  that 
this  purpose  might  be  answered  either  by  the  success 
of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  or  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Duchies  to  the  King  of  Denmark  ; that  Count  Bismark 
will  struggle  very  hard  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
out,  and  that  he  will  probably  succeed  if  he  can  persuade 
Austria  to  go  heartily  with  him. 

Austria  virtually  relinquishes  for  the  moment  all  preten- 
sions to  the  leadership  of  Germany  if  she  suffers  Prussia  to 
guide  her  at  this  crisis.  The  minor  Princes  will  look  to 
Austria  to  protect  them  against  Prussia,  and  if  she  fails  them, 
they  will  not  easily  forgive  her.  There  must  be  a very  strong 
temptation  offered  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  throw  away 
the  prize  for  which  he  strove  so  hard  and  so  openly  last  year. 
And  the  declarations  made  by  the  Austrian  Government 
through  the  papers  published  in  Austrian  Italy  leave  no  doubt 
what  this  strong  temptation  is.  Just  as  it  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered that  the  best  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Duchies 
is  that  Schleswig  should  be  left  out  of  the  Confederation, 
but  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  so 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Austria  may  be  guaranteed  to  her, 
although  she  has  not  much  above  a third  of  her  population 
Avithin  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Diet.  If  this  were  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  war,  the  minor  States  of  Germany  would 
undergo  a singular  disappointment.  Instead  of  having  another 
petty  sovereignty,  and  a popular  prince  at  the  head  of  its 
government,  they  would  find  themselves  involuntary  partners 
in  a new  Holy  AUiance.  The  Italian  subjects  of  Austria  have 
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been  warned  that,  although  no  such  alliance  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  others,  yet  the  great  German 
Powers  have  perfectly  agreed  with  Russia  to  prevent  any 
further  disturbance  of  European  order.  There  is  to  be 
no  longer  a Polish  question,  nor,  if  possible,  an  Italian 
question.  For  if  the  two  great  German  Powers  and  Russia 
combine  to  protect  Austria  in  Venetia,  there  is  no  chance 
of  Italy  being  made  free  to  the  Adriatic.  All  this  is  so 
obviously  calculated  to  injure  the  position  of  France,  and  to 
leave  her  without  any  European  ally  of  importance,  that  the 
alarm  has  been  sounded  by  those  French  papers  which  are  often 
used  or  encouraged  to  start  a new  idea,  and  which  are  written 
under  an  amount  of  inspiration  just  less  than  semi-official. 
France  was  not  much  interested  in  the  war,  but  she  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  end  of  the  war.  She  is  interested  that 
Prussia  should  not  get  more  territory  and  have  larger  re- 
sources to  draw  upon ; and  she  is  still  more  interested  that 
Prussia  should  not  succeed  in  establishing  a political  system 
under  which  the  minor  States  of  Germany  would  be  crushed 
into  insignificance,  and  the  two  great  Powers  and  Russia 
would  do  exactly  as  they  pleased  under  the  shelter  of  an 
alliance  nominally  defensive.  Since  he  first  began  to  interfere 
in  the  politics  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  has  never  had  a more 
difficult  task  thrown  on  him  than  that  which  he  has  to 
encounter  now.  For  it  seems  equally  dangerous  for  him  to 
do  anything  and  to  do  nothing.  It  may  gratify  the  feelings 
of  those  who  resented  the  coolness  of  France  towards  England 
last  spring  to  find  that  the  difficulties  of  France  are  now 
beginning  when  ours  are  just  over.  But  as  against  a Holy 
Alliance,  or  any  system  resembling  a Holy  Alliance,  France 
has  the  entire  sympathy  of  England,  and  therefore  we  may 
charitably  wish  that  she  may  extricate  herself  from  her  em- 
barrassments, not  only  as  completely  as  we  did,  but  a httle 
more  creditably. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ON  CONVOCATION. 

The  sentence  which  was  passed,  or  which  purported  to  be 
passed,  on  the  Essays  and  Bevieivs  by  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation,  provided  the  House  of  Lords,  a Aveekago,  with 
an  afternoon’s  excitement.  The  question  which  was  raised  by 
Lord  Houghton  is  curious  if  not  important,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Bishops  was  legal  or  invalid,  and 
also  whether  any  excess  of  their  powers  exposes  them  to  penal 
consequences.  A vote  on  a matter  within  the  competence  of 
Convocation  Avould  undoubtedly  be  privileged,  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bishops  are  liable  to  an  action  for  libel,  there 
is  no  I’eason  for  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  passed  a censure  on  an  Aider- 
man,  Parliament  Avould  not  think  it  necessary  to  intervene 
between  the  victim  of  corporate  tyranny  and  his  oppres- 
sors. The  Courts  are  open  to  all  Avho  consider  them- 
selves wronged,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  meshes 
of  the  latv  of  libel  have  never  been  smaller  than  under 
the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  present  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  Any  person  of  whom  anything  unpalatable  has 
been  written  may  hope,  under  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
direction,  to  recover  damages  from  his  critic.  A plea 
that  the  alleged  libel  was  a formal  sentence  of  Convo- 
cation Avould  raise,  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  issue 
of  legal  jurisdiction  over  persons  or  books;  unfortunately, 
the  writers  of  the  impugned  treatises  are  extremely  un- 
likely to  bring  actions  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  question  of  privilege  will 
therefore  not  be  regularly  settled,  unless  it  can  be  included 
in  the  larger  constitutional  problem  which  Lord  Houghton 
propounded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  If  the  vote  of  the 
Bishops  amounted  to  a misprision  of  treason,  or  even  to  a high 
misdemeanour,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  proceeding  cannot 
be  privileged  against  private  suitors.  Accordingly,  it  became 
proper  to  inquire,  with  as  much  gravity  as  could  be  assumed 
for  the  occasion,  whether  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  had  incurred  the  mysterious  penalties  of  pra- 
munire.  There  is  much  convenience  in  appealing  to  obsolete 
constitutional  formulas,  instead  of  crudely  blurting  out  com- 
plaints of  imprudence  or  injustice. 

It  is  only  on  historical  grounds  that  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand how  the  act  of  an  Assembly  can  be  at  the  same  time 
wholly  inoperative  and  legally  punishable.  The  distinction 
by  Avhich  the  Lord  Chancellor  affected  to  excuse  the  non- 
interference of  the  Crown  was  arbitrary  and  absurd.  If  the 
bishops  in  Convocation  incur  a prammnire  by  condemning  a 
book,  it  must  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  the  volume  is 
written  by  one  author  or  by  a dozen.  The  objection  which 
is  really  entertained  to  the  judgment  by  those  whom  Lord 


Houghton  represents  is  founded  on  the  hardship  inflicted  on 
the  writers  by  the  published  disapprobation  of  their  profes-  ' 
sional  superiors.  The  wrong,  however,  would  be  obviously 
without  a remedy  if  the  Bishops  had  acted  in  their  episcopal 
character,  and  not  as  a quasi-legislative  Assembly.  It  happens  : 
that  in  former  times  the  Crown  and  Parliament  have  been 
jealous  of  the  pretensions  of  Convocation,  and  that  statutes 
have  been  passed,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  clergy,  but  for 
the  restraint  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments ; and  it  consequently 
became  possible  to  denounce  as  a constitutional  usurpation  the 
attempt  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  instigation  of  a portion  of  the 
clergy,  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  Privy  Council.  Lord  Houghton  urged,  in  an  able  and 
temperate  speech,  that  the  sentence  of  Convocation  was  irre- 
gular and  void,  and  the  balance  of  conflicting  precedents 
perhaps  inclines  in  favour  of  his  argument.  In  King 
William’s  reign,  it  Avas  thought  inexpedient  to  alloAV  any 
latitude  to  a body  which,  hoAvever  sound  on  theological  doc- 
trines, was  but  moderately  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time,  the  LoAver  House  of 
Convocation  Avas  Tory,  Avhile  the  Bishops  who  had  been 
created  since  i688  Avere  naturally  Whigs.  The  clergy 
incurred  an  anticipated  rebufiT  by  proposing  a censure  on 
Bishop  Burnet’s  work  on  the  Articles,  and  both  Houses 
afterAvards  occupied  tAvo  or  three  Sessions  in  discussing  the 
forgotten  Bangorian  controversy.  In  1717  the  Ministers  of 
George  I.  practically  suppressed  Convocation,  which  has  lately 
resumed  a certain  amount  of  vitality  after  a slumber  of 
a century  and  a half.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  the  clerical  Parliament  should  be  open  to 
dispute.  During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the  import- 
ance of  official  solutions  of  abstract  questions  has  been 
considerably  diminished.  A synodical  judgment,  even  if 
Convocation  is  a synod  capable  of  judging,  possesses  only  the  j 
collective  weight  which  belongs  to  the  opinions  of  its  members.  ■ 
If  the  Upper  House  were  exclusively  composed  of  Bishops  of  ! 
Rochester,  and  the  Lower  House  of  Deans  of  Carlisle,  an  au-  j 
thoritative  condemnation  of  tobacco,  or  of  farmers  and  markets,  ^ 
Avould  only  excite  a smile.  | 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  privileges  of  Convocation,  j 
or  of  its  recent  act,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  taste  i 
and  propriety  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  speech.  It  is  not  for 
the  head  of  the  laAV,  presiding  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  ridicule  i 
an  ancient  institution  Avhich  must  be  supposed  to  have  reasons  1 
for  existing,  and  to  possess  rights  and  duties.  Convocation  is  j 
summoned  by  the  Queen’s  writ,  to  which  the  Chancellor  j 
himself  affixes  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
the  province  is  as  imperatively  required  to  preside  as  | 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  occupy  the  woolsack.  The  advice  j 
to  the  Prelates  to  gather  up  their  garments  and  escape 
like  Lot  from  Sodom  Avas  a blunder  as  well  as  an  impertinence,  j 
because  their  abandonment  of  their  seats  in  Convocation  Avould  j 
be  a dereliction  of  an  undoubted  duty.  There  was  a not  less  , 
offensive  flippancy  in  the  definition  of  the  three  courses 
Avhich,  as  severally  followed  by  Convocation,  might  respec-  j 
tively  justify  as  many  modes  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  ■ 
Government.  If  the  tAvo  Houses  are  harmlessly  busy,  they  1 
are  to  be  let  alone  ; if  they  disturb  individual  rights,  or  en-  [ 
croach  on  the  prerogative,  they  are  to  be  restrained  or 
punished.  The  Chancellor  ought  to  knoAV  that  every  con-  ' 
stitutional  body  must  be  presumed  to  discharge  its  proper  I 
functions,  except  where  it  can  be  convicted  of  excess  or 
transgression.  He  may  also  be  assured  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  though  it  may  be  amused  by  grotesque  descrip- 
tions of  the  consequences  of  prcBmunire,  Avould  be  better 
disposed  to  respect  its  presiding  officer  if  he  consulted 
the  gravity  of  his  place  and  the  dignity  of  his  audience. 
Rude  personalities,  even  when  they  are  directed  against  a 
Bishop,  are  repugnant  to  the  feehngs  and  traditions  of  the 
House.  The  Chancellor’s  formal  exposition  of  the  law,  and  his 
denial  of  the  validity  of  the  sentence  of  Convocation,  lost  all 
the  weight  which  ought  to  attach  to  a semi-judicial  decision, 
because  they  were  contained  in  a speech  which  mainly  con- 
sisted of  discourteous  ribaldry. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  too  skilful  a debater  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  error  of  his  adversaiy.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  vindicate  the  aggressive  proceeding  of  Convocation  than  to 
expose  the  injudicious  coarseness  of  Lord  Westbury’s  assault. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  declared,  Avith  strange  ex-  i 
aggeration,  that  the  book  Avhich  almost  all  the  Bishops  have  | 
denounced  as  a reproduction  of  hackneyed  and  confuted  fal-  1 
lacies  Avas  the  most  formidable  attack  on  the  faith  since  the  1 
Reformation,  and  that  no  danger  equally  serious  was  to  be  j 
apprehended  in  the  next  three  hundred  years.  The  Bishop  of  j 
Oxford  more  skilfully  disclaimed  any  wish  to  interfere  with  free  I 
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discussion,  and  he  asserted  that  Convocation  had  only  inter- 
fered with  ministers  of  the  Church  wlio  had  violated  their  most 
solemn  obligationsi  His  daring  proposition  that  the  Queen’s 
writ  includes  a license  to  Convocation  to  deal  with  heresies 
is  wholly  without  legal  foundation,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
whole  question  in  dispute  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
directly  traverses  and  contradicts  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
Convocation  has  authority  to  condemn  opinions,  although 
they  may  be  reconcilable  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.  The  issue  submitted  to  the  Privy 
Council  was  not  whether  Essays  and  Revieivs  were  theologi- 
cally sound,  but  whether  the  doctrines  which  they  contained 
were  compatible  with  the  Articles  and  with  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Those  of  the  writers  who  were  clergy- 
men are  absolved  by  the  decision  from  the  very  charge 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  assumes  as  proved ; and 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  sentence  of  Convoca- 
tion was  directed,  as  the  Bishop  himself  for  another 
purpose  contended,  not  against  a person,  but  against  a book, 
which,  as  he  urged,  was  incapable  of  retracting.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  a book  has  not  violated  any  solemn  engagements 
or  committed  any  other  personal  delinquency.  If  Convocation 
has  jurisdiction  over  heresies  and  not  over  heretics,  it  must 
be  wholly  irrelevant  to  inquire  whether  the  author  of  a 
heterodox  work  is  or  is  not  a clerk  in  orders.  One  of  the 
Essays,  written  by  a layman,  was  included  in  the  censure  which 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  applies  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  The 
moral  accusation  against  the  Essayists  and  Eeviewers  would 
alone  suffice  to  invalidate  the  censure  if  it  entered  into  the 
motives  of  the  majority  in  Convocation.  A reprimand  is  in 
the  nature  of  a punishment,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  Convocation  is  absolutely  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
penal  jurisdiction.  According  to  the  widest  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Upper  House  claims  to  decide  abstract  ques- 
tions of  doctrine ; and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  theological 
propositions  is  wholly  irrespective  of  their  origin  and 
authorship.  The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
subject  to  none  of  the  restrictions  which  impede  , the 
activity  of  Convocation.  The  possible  abuse  of  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  was  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  in- 
decorous tirade  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  ,the  supple- 
mental censure  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  full  security 
from  the  statutes  of  prcemunire,  pronounced  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  against  the  writers  whom  he  had  already  induced 
Convocation  to  condemn. 


THE  COLONIES. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  Colonial  Office  was  one 
of  the  most  arduous  of  the  Ministerial  departments.  A 
rebellion  had  been  recently  suppressed  in  Canada,  the  West 
Indian  planters  were  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the  admission 
of  foreign  sugar,  a native  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  Australian  settlements  were  clamorous  for  the  con- 
cession of  legislative  independence.  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  and  Lord  Grey  successively  devoted  their  energies 
to  colonial  administration,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buller  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
Parliamentary  reputation  from  the  advocacy  of  special 
theories  on  the  government  of  dependencies.  Of  late  years, 
foreign  affairs  have  superseded  all  other  topics  of  public 
interest,  and  Parliament  has  relieved  itself  from  the  burden 
of  colonial  discussions  by  the  gradual  concession  of 
almost  every  demand  which  had  previously  been  urged 
and  resisted.  The  systematic  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade  largely  modified  both  the  claims  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Mother-country.  The  colonists  may  now 
sell  their  commodities  wherever  they  can  find  customers ; and 
if  they  still  resort  to  the  English  market  for  manufactured 
goods,  their  preference  is  determined  by  cheapness,  by  con- 
venience, or  by  habit,  and  not  by  any  compulsory  legislation. 
About  the  same  time  an  opinion  began  to  prevail  in  England 
that  it  was  useless  and  vexatious  to  control  the  administration 
of  distant  settlements.  Nearly  all  the  colonies  of  English  or 
European  extraction  now  possess  the  distinctive  franchise 
of  administering  their  affairs  through  Ministers  ivho  are 
exclusively  responsible  to  the  local  Assemblies.  As 
much  of  the  English  Constitution  as  could  bear  a 
change  of  climate  has  been  transplanted  in  bulk  to 
Canada,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Australian 
provinces,  and  to  New  Zealand.  The  Imperial  Legislature 
has  given  away  with  unbounded  liberality  both  the  principal 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  the  trouble  which  they  involve.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  colonists  are  not  ungrateful,  although 


they  threaten  from  time  to  time  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  Mother-country,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  some  special 
demand.  Nothing  irritates  a colonial  malcontent  so  bitterly 
as  an  intimation  that  the  elastic  bond  of  union  might  be 
snapped  without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  ruler  who  has 
voluntarily  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  a disinterested  trustee. 
It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  liberality  of  recent  colonial 
legislation,  if  it  is  not  positively  selfish,  has  been  promoted  by 
judicious  indifference,  and  perhaps  by  indolence. 

After  an  interval  of  several  years,  it  seems  probable  that 
colonial  questions  may  once  more  excite  general  interest,  for 
different  circumstances  are  bringing  the  latent  anomalies  of 
the  modern  system  into  active  operation.  The  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  are  by  no 
means  equally  adjusted.  The  colony  is  in  some  instances 
required  to  provide  a moderate  Civil  List,  and  the  local 
society  recognises  the  precedence  of  the  Governor,  cele- 
brates the  Queen’s  birthday,  and  sends  an  appropriate 
wedding  present  on  the  occasion  of  a Eoyal  marriage. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  they  were  politically  independent,  acknowledged  in 
a similar  manner,  by  sacrifices  and  complimentary  embassies, 
the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  On  the  other 
side,  a friendly  relation  of  patronage  involved  no  liability  to 
maintain  or  protect  the  distant  offshoot  of  the  mother-State. 
The  citizens  of  an  African  settlement  fought  or  managed  the 
native  tribes  without  expecting  assistance  in  men  or  money 
from  Greece.  The  English  colonies  are,  however,  integral 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  they  have  neither  fleets  nor  armies 
of  their  own.  The  Imperial  garrisons  are  universally  welcome, 
beth  because  they  defend  the  colony  and  because  they 
spend  their  pay  within  its  limits ; and  a Governor  who  can 
persuade  the  home  authorities  to  allow  him  one  or  two 
additional  regiments  is  certain  of  popularity.  Parlia- 
mentary economists  have  often  complained  of  the  charges 
on  the  Imperial  revenue  which  are  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  a population  generally  richer  than  average  English  tax- 
payers ; but  when  no  extraordinary  crisis  occurs,  the  country 
is  content  to  overlook  a moderate  outlay  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  which  is  thought  to  attach  to  the  possession 
of  vast  dependencies.  Even  the  frontier  wars  at  the  Cape 
have  only  produced  a moderate  amount  of  grumbling,  and  a 
territory  in  North  America  more  extensive  than  the  United 
States  was  thought  to  justify  the  employment  of  a little  army 
for  occupation  and  defence. 

The  American  war,  and  the  troublesome  insurrection 
in  New  Zealand,  have  made  it  necessary  to  reconsider 
a protectorate  which  is  certainly  unremunerative  and 
possibly  burdensome.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
habitually  dispensed  with  an  army  and  navy,  there  could 
be  no  immediate  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Canada ; 
but  the  same  series  of  events  which  have  inflamed  the 
chronic  animosity  of  the  Northern  States  to  England  have 
also  converted  a vapouring  and  harmless  community  into  a 
warlike  nation.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  defend  Canada 
with  a mere  detachment  of  English  troops,  against  an  invader 
who  can  bring  half  a million  of  men  into  the  field.  The 
Canadians,  after  long  hesitation,  are  beginning  in  some  degree 
to  recognise  the  duty  of  self-defence;  but  they  justly  observe 
that  the  quarrel  which  the  Northern  Americans  hope  to  originate 
will  probably  be  with  England,  and  not -with  Canada.  If  the 
Trent  outrage  had  resulted  in  war,  the  province  would  have 
been  no  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  dispute  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Empire.  A divided  liability  causes  in- 
evitable weakness,  and  the  difficulty  can  scarcely  be  diminished 
except  by  a further  advance  of  the  colony  in  the  direction  of 
independence.  The  New  Zealand  war  presents  the  incon- 
veniences of  responsible  government  of  a colony  in  a different 
shape.  The  House  of  Commons  reasonably  objects  to  allow 
the  employment  of  the  Queen’s  troops  to  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  nominees  of  a New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  colonists 
would  undoubtedly  contrive  to  defend  their  own  possessions 
by  the  simple  process  of  exterminating  the  natives.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  the  natural  protector  of  subject 
races,  whom  nevertheless  it  is  forced  to  coerce  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlers. 

The  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  the  Ministerial 
coalition  in  Canada  is  connected  with  a hope  that  the  North 
American  provinces  are  tending  to  a permanent  and  self- 
sustaining  organization.  The  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
amenities  of  political  warfare  in  the  colonies  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  leaders  of  contending  parties  have 
described  one  another,  as  the  opponents  of  the  coalition  assert, 
in  the  strongest  language  of  abuse.  Mr.  Brown  has  probably 
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said  of  Mr.  Cartier  as  many  offensive  things  as  Mr.  Fox  said 
of  Lord  North,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Conservative 
French  leader  was  not  backward  in  retaliation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  Mr.  Disraeli’s  oracular  statement,  that 
England  dislikes  coalitions,  is  true  of  Canada.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  political  misdemeanours  of  renegade  Canadian 
partisans  would  never  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  Englishmen. 
After  a short  time,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  measure  which 
serves  as  the  pretext  for  the  coalition  is  merely  an  evasion  or 
an  excuse.  If  the  experiment  is  confined  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Provinces  of  Canada,  federation  merely  means  disunion ; 
for  the  ingenious  project  of  combining  the  local  Legislatures  into 
a Federal  Assembly  would  not  even  approximately  decide  the 
issue  which  has  long  divided  the  English  and  French  populations. 
The  Protestants  of  the  Lower  Province  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  are  scattered  among  the  English  settlers  of  the  West 
would,  under  the  Federal  system,  be  exposed  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  local  majorities.  The  adhesion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  would  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  a 
successful  Federation ; but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
inclined  to  a union,  and  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada  would  regard  with  natural  jealousy  an  inundation 
of  English  Confederates.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  abstain  from  all  discouragement  of  the  attempt, 
and  to  promote  on  this  occasion,  and  at  other  times,  every 
measure  which  may  facilitate  a gradual,  and  perhaps  remote, 
separation  from  the  Mother-country.  Canada  now  possesses 
as  large  a population  as  the  Western  colonies  of  the 
first  American  rebellion.  The  rupture  of  1775  was  pro- 
bably premature,  and  a longer  connexion  with  England 
may  be  advantageous  to  Canada.  If  possible,  the  country, 
when  it  becomes  independent,  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  absorption  in  the  American  Union. 

As  the  New  Zealanders  are  few  and  weak,  it  will  be  easy 
to  impose  on  the  colony  the  just  resolutions  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  Government.  It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Cardwell  will  persevere  in  the  determination  to  withdraw  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  especially  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  from  the  competence  of  the  local  Ministry.  It  is  for 
the  Governor,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
to  decide  on  war  and  peace,  and  to  determine  the  plans 
and  objects  of  the  campaign.  It  is  well  that  the 
smaller  colonies  should  be  reminded  that  their  independent 
action  is  strictly  limited  to  their  own  domestic  affairs.  A 
wise  man  allows  his  children  the  utmost  possible  liberty 
according  to  their  capacities  and  ages  ; but  even  when  a 
grown-up  son  is  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  the 
judicious  father  keeps  his  banking-book  and  the  key  of  his 
cellar  in  his  own  exclusive  custody. 


MR.  CHASE’S  STRATEGIC  MOVEMENT, 

WHEN  a spectator  observes  the  unusual  phenomenon  of 
an  engine-driver  jumping  off  an  express  train  in  full 
swing,  he  reasonably  concludes  that  something  unpleasant  is 
on  the  point  of  happening.  Mr.  Chase’s  unexpected  descent 
from  his  seat,  just  when  gold  had  risen  to  270  per  cent.,  looks 
like  a similar  omen ; and  indeed,  if  Mr.  Pitt  Fessenden  were 
a heaven-born  Minister,  it  would  task  his  powers  to  restore 
the  finances  of  his  country  to  any  kind  of  order.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  Mr.  Chase’s  defection  from  the 
Cabinet.  Political  differences  with  the  President,  and  personal 
difficulties  about  his  subordinates  and  the  eager  canvas  which 
they  commenced  on  his  behalf  for  the  next  nomination,  may 
possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  a step  which  does 
more  credit  to  Mr.  Chase’s  sagacity  than  to  his  patriotism. 
None  of  the  American  papers  seem  to  have  ventured  to  hint 
that  their  great  master  of  finance  has  simply  thrown  up  his 
hand  because  the  game  was  over,  and  left  it  to  some 
unfortunate  successor  to  play  out  the  losing  cards.  Whether 
Mr.  Fessenden  is,  as  some  of  the  New  York  papers  assert,  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  ex-Minister,  or,  as  others  say,  his 
principal  opponent  in  the  Senate,  will  really  matter  very  little. 
One  style  of  swimming  is  about  as  good  as  another  when  the 
rapids  are  once  reached ; and,  for  the  future,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  finances  of  the  Northern  States  will  run  their 
own  headlong  course  without  much  reference  to  the  policy  by 
which  it  may  be  sought  to  control  them.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Chase’s  reputation  will  gain  more  by  his  escape 
from  the  final  collapse  than  it  will  lose  by  his  facility  in 
deserting  a sinking  ship ; but  he  is  a Minister  who  has  always 
gone  in  for  cleverness  rather  than  heroism,  and  his  timely 
retreat  from  overwhelming  difficulties  should  not  make  us 
■underrate  the  sort  of  talent  which  he  has  displayed.  What 


he  has  done  may  rival,  in  the  great  American  quality  of 
bigness,  anything  which  even  the  New  World  has  ever  per- 
formed. He  commenced  his  operations  in  a country  pos- 
sessed, no  doubt,  of  very  considerable  wealth,  but  which 
ordinarily  raised  no  more  than  about  16,000,000/. 
of  revenue  even  before  one-third  of  its  territory  had  been 
severed  from  it.  In  three  years  he  has  borrowed  and  spent 

300.000. 000/.,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  has  kept  his  six 
per  cent,  securities  nominally  above  par.  This  last  marvel 
becomes  less  astounding  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  makes  the  real  rate  of  interest 
fifteen  per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a great  feat  to  have  kept 
his  bonds  in  the  market  at  all,  and  to. have  supplied  for  so 
long  a period  as  three  years  the  most  extravagant  war  that  was 
ever  waged.  To  all  but  admiring  Yankees  it  was  evident 
throughout  that  Mr.  Chase  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
inevitable  conclusion  before  him ; but  to  have  prolonged  a 
period  of  seeming  prosperity  and  financial  success  so  much 
beyond  the  time  W’hich  all  calculation  wmuld  have  allowed 
him  is  a feat  that  could  only  have  been  possible  to  an 
exceedingly  skilful  financier,  with  a wonderfully  complacent 
people  to  work  upon.  A retrospect  of  Mr. . Chase’s  policy 
does  not  exhibit  any  great  novelty  of  invention,  simply  be- 
cause the  old  game  of  living  on  credit  till  credit  is  worn 
out  has  been  played  too  often  to  leave  any  devices  un- 
tried. His  real  triumph  is,  that  he  has  staved  off  a crisis  until 
every  available  resource  was  exhausted,  and  has  kept 
even  the  shrewd  business  men  of  New  York  apparently 
blind  to  the  catastrophe  which  he  has  so  assiduously  prepared. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  protests 
which  Mr.  Chase  made  from  time  to  time  of  his  desire  to 
raise  at  least  the  interest  of  his  loans  by  taxation,  but  no  man 
in  his  position  could  have  fed  the  war  as  he  did  except  by 
the  enormous  loans  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  policy. 
When  Congress,  in  its  inflated  fashion,  proposed  to  meet  the 
Bull  Run  disaster  by  a levy  of  500,000  men  and  a loan  of 

100.000. 000/.,  few  persons  believed  that  either  the  men 
or  the  money  would  be  forthcoming;  and  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  the  first  modest  loan  of  10,000,000/., 
which  was  obtained  from  the  Banks  at  more  than  7 per  cent., 
promised  little  for  the  future  success  of  the  Treasury.  But  Mr. 
Chase  had  large  resources  to  draw  upon,  in  the  shape  of  a 
specie  currency  of  50,000,000/.  or  perhaps  60,000,000/.,  and  a 
bank  circulation  of  more  than  half  that  amount.  The  whole 
of  this  might  be  appropriated,  without  interest,  by  simple 
legislation ; and  Mr.  Chase  soon  perceived  that,  on  this  solid 
basis,  it  was  possible  to  raise  a superstructure  of  credit  to 
three  or  four  times  the  amount.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the 
first  notes  issued  by  the  Government  were  to  be  payable  on 
demand,  in  gold;  and  Mr.  Chase  continued  to  make  his 
countrymen  believe  that  cash  payments  would  never  be 
suspended,  as  fervently  as  some  Dutch  and  German  speculators 
seem  to  have  trusted  to  the  promise,  not  yet  broken,  of 
payment  in  gold  of  the  interest  of  the  public  loans.  The 
time,  of  course,  came  for  the  suspension  of  specie  payments ; 
and  the  step  was  followed,  as  it  always  is  followed,  by  a sudden 
inflation  which  mimicked  the  symptoms  of  prosperity.  Up 
to  the  summer  of  1 862,  everything  went  well  with  Mr.  Chase. 
Depreciation  had  scarcely  commenced,  and  the  people  were 
credulous  enough  to  believe  the  assurance  that  the  incon- 
vertible paper  of  the  Federal  Government  would  always  be 
as  good  as  gold.  The  turning-point  had  arrived,  but  still 
Mr.  Chase’s  ingenuity  kept  up  the  credit  of  his  paper.  After 
all  the  gold  and  silver  had  been  displaced,  the  extremity  of 
the  military  crisis  gave  Mr.  Chase  the  strength  to  trench  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  private  banks,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
staved  off  the  end  by  the  simple  device  of  issuing  bonds  of 
which  the  interest  was  payable  in  gold.  Such  securities  acted 
as  the  most  efficient  sliding-scale.  When  the  notes  were  de- 
preciated, the  real  interest  given  by  the  investment  rose  in  pro- 
portion ; and,  if  alarm  was  excited  as  to  the  probable  increase  in 
the  price  of  gold,  there  was  the  more  temptation  to  exchange  in- 
convertible paper  for  bonds  which,  for  a time  at  least,  would 
bring  in  an  annual  income  wholly  independent  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  greenbacks.  These  considerations  have,  in  fact, 
operated  to  keep  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  at  least  at  par,  and 
to  enable  the  Minister  to  dispose  of  them  with  facility,  and 
thus  to  check  the  growth  of  his  paper  circulation.  By  means 
of  a much  smaller  amount  of  notes,  a debt  of  300,000,000/. 
has  thus  been  forced  into  the  hands  of  American  investors, 
and  it  is  perhaps  only  the  doubt  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
whether  gold  will  be  found  for  the  next  payments  of  interest 
that  has  prevented  a still  more  extensive  funding  of  green- 
backs. As  long  as  the  belief  can  be  su.stained  that  a pro- 
mise to  pay  interest  in  gold  will  be  kept,  the  double 
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process  of  issuing  inconvertible  notes,  and  converting 
them  into  permanent  debt,  can  be  carried  on  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  and  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Chase’s  most  brilliant 
feats  to  have  sustained  so  long  the  faith  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  specie  payment  of  the  interest  on  his  loans.  Probably 
no  man  could  keep  up  this  belief  much  longer,  even  though 
the  produce  of  the  customs  should  supply  gold  enough  to 
continue  cash  payments  for  another  half  year ; and  very  few 
could  have  sustained  the  superstition  so  long  as  Mr.  Chase 
has  done.  Another  subsidiary  device  was  also  employed 
with  excellent  effect.  Receipts  or  certificates  of  deposit  of 
gold  were-brought  into  the  market  in  considerable  quantities 
after  the  old  paper  currency  had  become  heavily  depreciated. 
Such  certificates  are,  in  substance,  what  the  greenbacks  were 
before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  what  bank-notes 
nre  in  England;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  until  faith  is  exhausted 
by  successive  deceptions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  money  which 
may  be  raised  by  issuing  one  series  after  another  of  bank- 
notes, each  professing  at  first  to  represent  gold,  and  ending  at 
last  in  representing  nothing  but  paper. 

By  the  extreme  skill  with  which  these  old  contrivances 
were  manipulated,  Mr.  Chase  actually  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  depreciation  and  bringing  down  the  price  of  gold, 
from  175  in  the  spring  of  1863,  to  120  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  This  eddy  of  the  tide  seems  really  for  the  tinie 
to  have  deluded  the  Americans  into  the  belief  that  their 
wonderful  Minister  had  found  out  a method  of  reconciling 
unlimited  issues  with  unvarying  credit,  and  Mr.  Chase’s  cal- 
culations of  the  time  when  greenbacks  would  return  to  par 
were  accepted  with  a simplicity  which  must  have  made  him 
smile.  That  another  six  months  should  have  raised  the  price 
of  gold  to  nearly  three  times  its  nominal  value  in  paper  has 
probably  surprised  no  one  less  than  Mr.  Chase  ; and  while  we 
acknowledge  as  his  great  merit  the  tact  with  which  he  instilled 
into  his  countrymen  a superstitious  belief  in  his  powers,  it  would 
perhaps  be  inconsistent  to  complain  that  he  prefers  a sudden 
retirement  to  the  indignation  of  his  dupes. 

The  close  of  the  mock-prosperity  period  need  not,  however, 
prove  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Confederates,  having  a much 
smaller  basis  of  specie  to  operate  upon,  passed  through  all  the 
same  financial  stages  almost  before  the  first  symptoms  had 
become  visible  at  New  York;  yet  they  have  carried  on  the 
war  with  paper  dollars  worth  about  sixpence  a piece,  and  may 
very  possibly  carry  it  on  when  the  legal-tender  dollar  shall 
have  sunk  in  value  to  a penny  or  a fajfthing.  It  will  soon  be 
seen  whether  the  invaders  will  maintain  their  resolution  in 
the  face  of  similar  difficulties ; and  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
measure  beforehand  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  such 
reckless  combatants,  the  conflict,  if  it  is  continued,  will 
give  to  Boston  and  New  York  a very  differpnt  aspect 
from  that  appearance  of  exuberant  wealth  which  the  war 
itself  has  hitherto  created.  Tkere  is  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  war  spirit  depends  much  more  upon 
financial  prosperity  in  the  North  than  in  the  South  ; but  the 
time  of  trial  is  coming  on  so  rapidly  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  waste  conjectures  upon  a question  which  is  about  to 
be  answered  by  facts.  With  Mr.  Chase’s  exit  the  first  act 
of  the  grim  drama  ends.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  the 
second  has  to  show. 


AFRICA  AND  BRAZIL. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  learnt  to  persuade  itself  that 
its  chief  business  at  present  is  to  force  on  the  Govern- 
ment a new  system  of  foreign  policy.  The  name  which  is 
used  to  designate  this  new  policy  is  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference, but,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a better, 
this  name  scarcely  comprehends  all  that  is  included  in  the 
new  system.  For  this  system  shifts  with  the  subject-matter 
to  which  it  is  applied.  On  Monday  night,  for  example,  it 
received  three  applications,  each  of  a very  different  kind. 
The  subject  of  Brazil  was  started,  and  the  Government  was 
called  on  to  be  much  more  civil  to  Brazil  than  it  has  been, 
and  more  especially  to  repeal  a certain  Act  of  Parliament, 
called  the  Aberdeen  Act,  under  which  British  cruisers  are 
authorized  to  seize  Brazilian  slavers  and  carry  them  for 
adjudication  before  a British  tribunal.  Then  the  Ashantee 
war  provokfed  a discussion,  and  the  whole  system  was 
attacked  under  which  petty  Colonial  Governors  engage 
England  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  tribes,  and  under 
which  we  spend  so  much  money  and  sacrifice  so  many 
lives  in  order,  not  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  but  to  make  the 
slave  trade  somewhat  difficult  and  hazardous.  Lastly, 
the  sad  story  of  the  New  Zealand  war  was  revived,  and 
member  after  member  rose  to  express  the  indignation  with 


which  they  had  learnt  that  a couple  of  attorneys,  who  form  the 
Ministerial  leaders  of  the  colony,  should  be  able  to  dictate 
where  and  how  British  troops  should  be  employed  in  a con- 
test which  all  independent  inquirers  have  pronounced  to 
have  been,  in  its  origin,  simply  iniquitous.  On  each  of  these 
points  the  House  was  clearly  right,  and  its  expression  of 
opinion  was  nearly  unanimous.  The  Government  was  quite 
as  ready  to  alter  its  policy  as  the  House  was  eager  to  see  it 
altered.  Lord  Palmerston  spoke,  for  him,  quite  mildly  and 
pleasantly  about  Brazil ; and  Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  ho 
had  given  instructions  to  the  African  authorities  to  keep 
out  of  absurd  little  wars  if  they  could,  and  had  positively 
instructed  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  not  to  let  his 
attorneys  interfere  with  the  military  arrangements.  At 
the  same  time,  a new  and  popular  policy  is  generally  advocated 
at  the  cost  of  some  injustice  and  of  some  unwarranted  oblivion 
of  the  past.  It  is  quite  right  that  we  should  be  civil  to  Brazil, 
and  Lord  Russell  exceeded  the  limits  of  prudence,  and  went 
to  the  very  extreme  of  what  was  legally  justifiable,  when 
he  ordered  those  summary  proceedings  which  led  to  the 
interruption  of  diplomatic  relations.  But  the  Brazilian 
authorities  were  very  remiss  in  their  investigations  of  the 
murder  which  we  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  and  it 
is  always  very  hard  for  an  English  Minister  to  know 
when  he  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  lives  of  British 
subjects  being  taken  with  impunity.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Governors  of  Lagos  and  of  the  Gold  Coast  may  have  been 
indiscreet,  and  the  useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
is  terrible ; but  it  is  a very  wide  question  whether  our  efforts 
to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade  have  been  entirely  abortive,  and  we 
have  too  often  acted  on  the  supposition  that  detached  posts  as 
settlements  on  a coast  aid  English  commerce,  to  warrant  us  in 
abandoning  our  African  settlements  without  full  inquiry.  Bad, 
too,  as  the  New  Zealand  war  is,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the 
colonists  keep  it  up  merely  that  they  may  profit  by  the  expen- 
diture, and  employ  British  troops  to  conquer  land  for  them. 
Doubtless  these  objects  are  among  the  prime  motives  of  the 
war,  but  the  colonists  do  not  leave  the  contest  entirely  to  the 
regular  troops.  They  fight  almost  to  a man,  and  freely  risk 
their  own  lives  in  a contest  which  has  at  least  marred  as  many 
fortunes  as  it  has  made. 

When  we  have  to  apply  the  new  policy  of  non-interference 
to  these  remote  small  colonies  and  outlying  semi-barbarous 
States,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  two  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  what  duties  have  we  to  discharge  ? — and,  in  the  next 
place,  what  interests  have  we  to  promote  ? The  discussion 
about  Brazil  and  the  discussion  about  the  African  coast  both 
turned  mainly  on  the  mode  in  which  we  discharge  the  special 
duty  which  we,  as  a nation,  have  chosen  to  take  on  ourselves 
— the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Brazil  was  the  chief 
country  on  which  we  undertook  to  force  our  notions  of  what 
is  right ; and  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  found  for  what  we 
did  was  that'we  were  so  much  superior  to  the  Brazihans  that 
we  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  and  were  not  to  be  bound 
by  any  strict  theories  of  law,  or  of  right  and  wrong,  while  we 
were  inculcating  a great  moral  lesson.  We  outraged  every 
principle  of  international  law  in  order  to  have  our  way.  A 
more  unwarrantable  measure  than  the  Aberdeen  Act  was  never 
passed,  if  we  were  to  regard  only  what  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  an  independent  State.  We  have  had,  also,  the  con- 
stant mortification  of  reflecting  that  what  we  did  to  Brazil 
we  did  not  dare  to  do  to  Spain.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  we  worked  in  vain.  The  slave  trade  between  Africa  and 
Brazil  has  entirely  died  out,  and  this  has  chiefly  happened 
because  the  Brazilians  themselves  have  been  most  strenuous 
in  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic.  But  then  how 
did  this  anxiety  to  terminate  the  traffic  grow  up  in  a nation 
of  slaveholders?  We  need  not  hesitate  to  refer  it  partly  to 
the  trouble  we  gave  slave-traders,  and  partly  to  the  feeling 
against  slavery  which  our  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic  have  so  largely  tended  to  foster.  The  opinion  of 
the  world  is  against  negro  slavery,  and  it  is  England  that 
has  created  this  opinion.  English  statesmen  of  all  parties 
felt  very  keenly  on  the  point,  and  although  they  at  first 
preached  to  deaf  ears,  yet  in  the  end  they  produced  an  effect, 
and  have  made  slavery  everywhere  something  to  be  excused 
and  apologized  for.  There  is  much  that  is  illogical  and  un- 
reasonable in  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  slavery,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a great  gain  that  there  should  be  a lively 
popular  feeling  against  slavery  among  almost  every  Euro- 
pean nation  except  the  Spanish.  But  we  have  now  pro- 
bably done  as  much  good  as  we  can  do.  Spain  defies  us,  and 
boldly  imports  npgi'oes  into  Cuba ; and  as  she,  although  a minor 
Power  in  Europe,  has  powerful  European  support,  we  cannot 
treat  her  as  we  have  treated  Brazil,  and  we*  shrink  from 
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forcing  her  to  give  up  the  traffic  she  finds  so  lucrative.  ’ It 
appears  that  the  Spaniards  very  prudently  buy  the  swiftest 
ships  as  slavers  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  as  none 
of  our  cruisers  on  the  African  station  can  go  above  seven 
or  eight  knots  an  hour,  the  fast  slavers  have  an  easy 
time  of  it.  It  is  ludicrous  that  we  should  spend 

a million  a year  and  waste  countless  lives  in  order 
to  attempt  to  teach  Spain  her  moral  duties,  while  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  she  does  not  even  pretend  to 
care  for  our  teaching.  Such  good  as  we  could  do  by  our 
African  squadron  appears  to  have  been  done.  It  is  not  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  made  many  sacrifices  in  order  to 
produce  the  considerable  amount  of  good  we  have  effected. 
But  so  far  as  our  squadron  has  been  meant  to  create  a certain 
bias  of  public  opinion  it  has  done  its  work ; and  so  far  as  it  was 
meant  to  keep  Spain  moral  against  her  wish,  it  is  a failure. 
Our  duty  may  be  held  to  have  been  discharged,  and  it  is  a 
fair  matter  for  consideration  whether  we  might  not  now  feel 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  abandon  altogether  our  supervision 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Whether,  if  our  African  settlements  were  abandoned  as 
checks  on  the  Slave  Trade,  they  should  yet  be  retained  as 
keys  to  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  different  persons  may  answer  honestly  in  very  different 
ways.  At  least  it  may  be  said  that  British  traders  value  so 
highly  the  existence  of  trading  settlements  that  few  Govern- 
ments can  long  resist  the  pressure  which  the  commercial 
world  exercises  in  order  to  have  these  starting-points  of 
enterprise  created.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
non-interference.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  has  managed  to  get 
a thousand  English  soldiers  sent  to  help  him  in  Japan.  Par- 
liament is  always  complaining  of  the  dangers  we  are  running 
in  China,  and  of  the  unnecessary  display  of  force  which  we 
keep  up  there  ; and  yet  Session  after  Session  passes  aAvay,  and 
our  occupation  of  Chinese  ports  only  gets  more  and  more 
established.  And  when  we  have  once  begun  to  hold  fortified 
settlements,  the  temptation  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
adjacent  tribes  comes  very  strongly  over  the  minds  of  our 
Consuls  and  Governors.  There  is  always  one  set  of  natives  who 
try  to  become  poAverful  by  siding  with  us,  and  another  set  of 
natives  Avho  try  to  become  powerful  by  opposing  us ; and 
when  our  friends  chance  to  be  Avorsted,  and  our  enemies  grow 
insolent,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such  men  as  Governor  Pine 
to  eat  humble  pie,  and  forego  the  pleasure  of  ordering  about 
troops  and  gunboats.  So,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
offering  some  military  help  to  oiu’  colonies.  They  have  been 
founded,  and  have  flourished,  and  are  flourishing,  because  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Mother-country  tempts  Eng- 
lishmen to  emigrate  to  them.  It  is  not  we  Avho  keep  our 
colonies  attached  to  us  against  their  Avill — it  is  they  who  refuse 
to  leave  us  ; and  Ave  gain  by  this  refusal,  because  an  outlet  to 
our  population  and  a new  centre  of  trade  is  furnished  by  the 
foundation  of  colonies  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
remain  attached  to  the  Mother-country.  We  cannot  possibly 
avoid  some  kind  of  interference  in  Avhat  is  going  on  beyond 
the  shores  of  England.  We  must  have  settlements  and 
colonies,  and  Ave  must  continue  to  play  some  part  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  All  Ave  can  do  is  to  avoid  gross 
blunders  and  acts  of  obvious  injustice.  We  can  steer  clear  of 
such  foUies  as  letting  a couple  of  local  attorneys  dictate  the 
mode  in  Avhich  our  soldiers  are  employed,  and  of  letting  a 
local  Governor  drag  us  into  a war  with  the  King  of  Ashantee. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  into  a right  line  of  policy  all  at  once, 
and  considerable  alloAvance  ought,  to  be  made  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  Home  Government  has  to  encounter,  provided 
that  it  keeps  clear  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  so  dear  to 
officials,  and  does  not  pretend,  in  the  face  of  manifest  disasters, 
that  everything  is  quite  light  and  obviously  for  the  best. 


OTHER  DANGERS  OF  THE  RAIL. 

IN  that  fi-’enzy  of  the  public  mind  about  the  dangers  of  raihvay 
travelling  Avhich  has  arisen  fi’om  tAvo  terrible  and  recent 
cases — one  of  murder  on  the  North  London,  and  the  other  of 
alleged  criminal  assault  on  the  South-Western  line,  AAdiich, 
whatever  may  turn  out  to  have  been  its  actual  character, 
certainly  resulted  in  all  but  the  death  of  a respectable  young 
female — there  are  other  considerations  Avhich  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  time  to  urge.  Everybody  feels  that  no  man’s  life 
and  no  Avoman’s  honour  is  safe  inside  a railway  carriage.  And 
this  is  perfectly  true.  Although  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  equally  true  of  all  men  and  Avomen  who  walk 
on  ordinary  roads  or  even  in  frequented  streets,  yet  this  con- 
sideration by  no  means  relieves  the  raihvay  companies  from 


using  proper  (and  they  are  very  easy)  means  of  making  a rail- 
Avay  carriage  as  safe  as  one’s  OAvn  house.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
particular  issue  that  raihvays  are  not  much  more  dangerous  than 
streets  and  roads  ; they  ought  to  be  safer.  The  experience  of 
two  horrid  cases  of  rape  shows  that  any  unprotected  girl  may 
be  ravished  in  open  daylight,  and  close  to  public  roads  and 
footpaths.  A frightful  case  of  murder,  consequent  on  intended 
rape  on  a young  lady,  on  a Sunday  morning,  close  to  her  father’s 
house  in  Hampshire,  is  not  forgotten ; and  the  terrors  of 
garotting  are  yet  recent  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  perils 
to  life  and  limb  Avith  which  even  London  streets  may  be  rife. 
But  the  fact,  which  is  undeniable,  that  no  man’s  life  and  no 
woman’s  honour  is  absolutely  free  from  danger  in  any  public 
place,  is  no  excuse  for  railway  apathy.  Whatever,  therefore, 
adds  to  the  present  outbreak  of  justifiable  indignation  and 
alarm,  or  is  calculated  to  sustain  it,  has  just  at  this  moment 
its  value. 

And  here  Ave  come  to  a special  evil  which  raihvay  travelling 
has  aggravated.  There  is  a danger  to  which  the  unprotected 
male  passenger  is  liable  which  does  not  affect  his  life,  but. 
which  compromises  interests  that  are  even  dearer  than  life. 
We  mean  the  liability  Avhich  every  man  incurs  of  being 
charged  with  indecent  assault.  Here,  again,  it  js  quite  true 
that  the  danger  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  railway  travelling. 
Nor  is  it  any  very  neiv  thing.  It  is  of  no  great  age^. 
indeed,  for  we  believe  that  the  criminal  annals  of  the  last 
century  present  few,  if  any,  cases  of  fictitious  charges  of  this 
sort.  There  is  a kind  of  fashion  in  crimes,  and  these 
particular  charges  are  certainly  the  fashion  just  noAV.  The 
raihvay  people  may  say  that  false  accusations  of  this  sort- 
existed  before  railways,  and  that  they  are  made  every  day 
quite  apart  from  railway  travelling.  This,  again,  is  true; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  railways  present  most, 
enticing  opportunities  for  making  them.  To  take  a recent 
illustration : — The  neAvspapers  of  Thursday,  the  14th 
of  July,  Avhich  record  one  charge  of  this  sort  for  an 
alleged  offence  committed  in  one  of  the  public  parks,  in 
which  case  the  bill  Avas  ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  describe 
two  others — one  of  alleged  rape  brought  against  a railway  in- 
spector on  the  South-Western  line,  and  another  of  alleged 
indecent  assault  committed  on  the  North  Kent  line — both  of 
which  came  to  trial,  and  in  both  of  which  the  accused  Avas 
acquitted.  We  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length  of  asserting 
that  raihvays  produce  two  to  one  of  these  infamous  and  un- 
founded accusations,  but  railways  furnish  the  favourite  venue. 
And  for  obvious  reasons.  When  a man  is  alone  in  a carriage 
Avith  a Avoman,  and  she  complains  of  insult,  there  is  absolutely 
no  defence  to  be  urged.  There  is  nothing  but  the  probability 
of  the  case — a probability  varying  in  every  imaginable  degree, 
and  capable  of  being  estimated  differently  by  the  intelligence, 
prejudice,  or  incapacity  of  juries.  This  is  all  upon  which  a man’s 
character  for  life,  and  perhaps  his  life  itself,  can  be  defended. 
The  charge  may  be,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  one  of  the 
cases  we  have  specified,  wholly  without  foundation ; or  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  a timid  and 
hysterical  passenger,  as  in  the  other.  And  what  makes  the 
danger  worse  is  that  no  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  unpro- 
tected male  traveller  Avill  avail.  If  he  gets  into  a compartment 
Avhich  is  empty,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  invaded  at  the  next 
station.  Prudent  men  avoid  a solitary  petticoat  in  a first-class 
carriage  as  they  avoid  a baby  in  arms,  or  as  they  Avill  avoid 
German  tailors,  or  single  passengers  getting  in  at  Hanwell  or 
Colney  Hatch.  But  no  precaution  can  secure  you  from  being, 
sooner  or  later,  left  solus  cum  sold.  Nor  is  one  class  of  travel- 
ling a bit  safer  than  another.  Poor  Mr.  Briggs  found  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  and  a train  stopping  every  five  minutes,  no 
security  for  his  life.  A respectable  young  man,  Rutherford, 
found  the  croAvded  benches  of  a third-class  van  on  the  North 
Kent  line  no  security  against  a charge  preferred  by  a “ modest 
“ and  respectable  young  woman,”  as  Ave  are  assured,  Avho  Avas 
stimulated  into  semi-insanity  by  the  terrors  of  a tunnel  and 
the  newspaper  reports  of  assaults  which  have  been  made,  under 
similar  circumstances,  on  female  chastity.  Some  years  ago, 
a London  clergyman  met-  the  same  fate,  though  in  his  case 
there  Avere  plain  traces  of  a conspiracy  to  extort  money. 
The  scene  of  the  rape  charged  against  the  railway  inspector 
was  laid  in  a second-class  carriage.  And  what,  of  course,, 
makes  the  Avhole  thing  more  alarming  is  that,  though  we- 
believe  that  false  accusations  are  very  common,  actual  assaults 
and  insults  are  also  not  uncommon  on  railways.  The  case  is 
parallel  to  another  vice  of  the  times.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  fictitious  charges  of  attempts  to  commit,  &c. 
— except  perhaps  one  thing,  the  offence  itself.  To  take  only 
one  more  newspaper,  that  of  Monday  last.  Here  Ave  find 
a charge  of  this  sort  of  assault,  alleged  to  have  been 
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attempted  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Covent  Garden  Opera- 
house.  In  the  same  paper  appeared  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
clusion of  a case  in  which  a certain  Count  Waldstein’s 
name  was  implicated ; and  we  need  hardly  advert  to  the 
cloud  of  disagreeable  letters  on  the  military  manners  and 
morals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Guards  quartered  in  London,  to 
lead  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that,  if  some  of  these  cases 
are  trumped  up,  others  are  not.  Whenever,  therefore — as  is 
the  not  uncommon  result  in  these  ugly  matters — the  chances 
seem  to  be  about  equal  that  the  charge  may  or  may  not  be 
fictitious,  personal  character  and  general  antecedents  on  the 
one  side  are  but  a slight  bulwark  against  a positive  and 
explicit  oath  on  the  other. 

And  now  it  will  be  said — 

i 

Quorsum  h«c  tarn  putida ; 

for  nobody  can  deny  the  oflPensiveness  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
of  but  little  use  to  get  up  a catalogue  of  nasty  facts  without 
some  special  object.  Our  special  object  is  to  ground  upon 
the  frequency  of  these  offences,  and  the  still  greater  frequency 
and  still  greater  danger  of  fictitious  charges  of  these  offences,  the 
■duty  of  urging,  not  upon  railway  companies,  for  the  rhinoceros 
hides  of  directors  are  incapable  of  entertaining  any  motive 
which  has  no  visible  connexion  with  dividends — nor  yet  upon 
Ministers,  whose  function  it  is  to  doubt,  and  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  and  to  entertain  the  most  visionary  difficulties — 
but  upon  the  public,  to  agitate,  and  again  to  agitate,  in  every 
possible  way,  for  additional  security  and  additional  publicity,  ^ 
if  need  be,  in  railway  travelling.  No  doubt  we  must  be  prepared  . 
to  give  up  something  of  privacy  in  exchange  for  additional  se- 
curity. The  constant  possibility  of  the  guard  peering  into  a 
carriage  may  be  unpleasant,  but  it  will  be  some  compensation 
that  murderers,  robbers,  and  ravishers  will  always  feel  that  they 
are  liable  to  interruption  at  any  moment.  And  as  to  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  Avhich  we  suppose  oppress  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son’s cautious  mind,  the  answer  is,  that  what  *is  actually 
done  on  Continental  lines  might  at  least  be  tried  on 
British  ones.  An  external  gangway  is  a thing  which  can 
be  compassed  by  a profound  exercise  of  engineering  skill. 
Even  a sheet  of  plate  glass — or,  in  plainer  words,  a window 
between  every  two  compartments  of  every  carriage — would 
add  not  a little  to  security ; for  while  it  is  possible  that  a 
murderer  or  a maniac  and  his  victim  may  be  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  a single  compartment,  it  is  most  improbable  that  the 
other  compartments  of  a railway  carriage  should  be  at  tlie 
same  moment  entirely  empty.  But  it  is  futile  to  discuss 
means  for  preventing  the  present  entire  isolation  of  the  first 
and  second-class  compartments.  A score  of  methods,  and  not 
one  of  them  ineffective,  might  be,  and  probably  have  been, 
contrived.  But  no  remedy  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
suggested  to  meet  the  evil  of  assaults,  real  or  fictitious,  on 
the  unprotected  female  railway  traveller.  The  evil  exists,  and 
is  perhaps  on  the  increase.  It  is  twofold.  We  trust  that  it  is 
still  the  case  that 

A maiden’s  smile 

May  light  her  in  safety  around  the  green  isle, 

but  it  is  a melancholy  truth  that  it  would  not  protect  her  in  a 
railway  between  Farnborough  and  Kingston.  And  certain  it 
is  that  England’s  sons  are  not 

So  good  or  so  cold 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold ; 

for  we  may  be  murdered  by  a tailor,  in  the  most  crowded 
suburbs  of  London,  in  a first-class  carriage.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  while  females  are  insecure  Irom  insult,  men  are  equally 
insecure  from  false  accusations.  Even  on  railways,  where  this 
danger  is  at  its  height,  we  shall  not  be  able  perhaps  entirely  to 
stop  the  evil.  But  we  may  abate  it  by  a very  easy  arrange- 
ment. Why  should  not  every  woman  travelling  without 
companion  or  escort — that  is,  every  unprotected  female — be 
compelled  to  go  into  a carriage  especially  reserved  for  women  ? 
A woman’s  carriage  for  second  and  third  class  passengers 
is  quite  as  possible  as  the  actually  existing  “ Ladies’ 
“ Carriage  ” for  the  first  class.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  this  provision  is  but  scantly  used  by  the  ladies.  It 
is  probable  that  they  do  not  like  the  squalling  babies  who 
generally  frequent  the  Ladies’  Carriage.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  unprotected  female  prefers  the  petits  soins, 
or  even  the  doux  yeux,  which  her  unprotected  condition 
solicits  from  strangers?  We  cannot  say;  but  it  there  were 
in  every  train  a woman’s  carriage  for  every  class,  the  unpro- 
tected female  would  have  only  herself  to  thank  it  she  got 
insulted.  And  though  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
women  have  been,  or  have  fancied  that  they  have  been — 
or  at  any  rate  have  said  that  they  have  been — 
insulted  by  passengers  in  the  very  presence  of  their 


husbands  and  friends,  the  danger  to  which  every  innocent 
and  honest  man  is  now  liable  of  being  assailed,  and  perhaps 
ruined,  by  infamous  and  false  charges  of  this  particular  de- 
scription would  be  at  least  much  diminished  by  requiring  every 
woman,  of  whatever  rank,  if  travelling  alone,  to  enter  the 
railway  gynacceum. 


AMERICA. 

The  military  operations  in  America  are  almost  as  con- 
fusing as  the  Federal  finances.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
paradoxical  that  General  Grant  should  be  summoning  Peters- 
burg to  surrender,  while  General  Ewell  is  approaching  Balti- 
more after  defeating  the  Federal  army  of  Maryland.  The  corre- 
spondents and  commentators  of  the  Northern  journals  carefiilly 
abstain  from  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the  warlike  movements 
which  furnish  them  only  with  materials  for  triumph  and 
congratulation.  Like  preachers,  they  make  it  their  business 
not  to  explain  their  text,  but  to  decorate  or  darken  it  by 
fluent  expositions  of  their  own  preconceived  opinions.  A 
careful  and  credulous  study  of  their  columns  has  probably 
convinced  their  indigenous  readers  that  Grant  was  suc- 
cessively in  the  best  possible  positions  on  the  Eapidan,  at 
Spottsylvania,  at  White  House,  on  the  Chickahominy,  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  at  City  Point.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  last  conclusion  may  be  accidentally  just, 
but  observers  at  a distance  would  be  grateful  for  more 
definite  information,  especially  if  some  distinction  were 
occasionally  made  between  defeats  and  victories.  The 
public  instructors  of  New  York  are  highly  gratified  with 
the  success  of  General  Wilson,  who  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
his  trains,  of  his  artillery,  and  of  a large  portion  of  his  force ; 
and  their  enthusiasm  is  still  more  strongly  excited  by  General 
Hunter’s  advance  on  Lynchburg,  followed  by  his  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  several  guns,  and  involving  the  subsequent  aban- 
donment of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  passage  of  the  Potomac 
by  the  Confederates.  Those  who  wish  to  under.stand  in  some 
degree  the  progress  of  the  campaign  must  wholly  disregard 
the  ebullitions  of  sanguine  patriotism.  It  is  not  even  safe  to 
assume  that  the  Federal  cause  is  hopeless  because  its  supporters 
habitually  disregard  all  truth  and  probability.  General  Grant 
is  not  a newspaper  correspondent,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  his  army.  His  pertinacity  in  threatening  Petersburg, 
and  in  disturbing  the  Southern  communications  of  Richmond, 
implies  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  inflicting  a heavy  blow 
on  the  enemy,  even  if  he  fails  to  occupy  the  Confederate  capital. 
The  defences  of  Petersburg  have  been  found  too  strong  for 
assault ; but  siege  artillery  will  now  be  brought  into  play  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  campaign.  Scarcely  any  fortifi- 
cations are  impregnable,  if  they  are  regularly  approached  by 
a superior  army.  If  General  Beauregard  is  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  encounter  Grant  in  the  field,  he  will  probably, 
after  prolonging  the  defence  of  Petersburg  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  retire  to  some  other  position.  General  Lee  has 
judged  wisely  in  entrusting  the  command  of  the  garrison  to 
the  best  engineer  in  the  Confederate  service. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  army,  in  some  respects,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  French  and  English  armies  before  Sebasto- 
pol. In  both  cases  the  assailants  were  unable  to  invest  the 
enemy’s  stronghold,  and  General  Grant’s  demonstrations  on 
his  left  flank  against  the  Confederate  communications  are 
perhaps  as  effective  as  the  menaces  of  the  allied  fleets  against 
the  Russian  line  of  supply  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  The 
Federal  army  has  the  great  advantage  of  depending  on  the 
sea  for  its  communications,  and,  since  General  Grant  has 
blocked  the  upper  channel  of  the  James  River,  City 
Point  is  as  unassailable  as  Balaklava.  The  Government 
which  he  serves,  notwithstanding  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments, still  possesses  a vast  superiority  of  wealth  and 
material  resources;  and  if  it  thinks  fit  to  persevere  in  its 
enterprise,  and  if  it  can  defend  its  own  territory  ivithout 
recalling  troops  from  Virginia,  it  may  hold  for  an  indefinite  time 
the  ground  which  its  forces  occupy  on  the  James  River.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  the  Confederates  are  not,  like  the  Russians, 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  centres  oi  operation. 
The  seat  ol  government  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  scene  of  action,  and  Richmond  is  connected  by  rail- 
roads with  every  portion  of  the  Confederacy.  Their  principal 
danger  arises  from  their  unaccountable  weakness  in  cavahy, 
and  from  the  consequent  facility  ivith  which  the  Federal 
columns  can  disturb  their  communications.  If  the  invader 
were  strong  enough  to  extend  himseh  across  the  two 
principal  lines  of  railway.  General  Lee  might  possibly  be  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  South-West,  leaving  Richmond  in  charge 
of  a garrison.  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  for  the  pui'pose  oi'  sparing 
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his  magazines  that  he  has  detached  a considerable  force 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  country  beyond  the 
Potomac.  If  he  could  afford  to  diminish  his  own  army  in  the 
presence  of  Grakt,  the  expedition  involved  little  difficulty  or 
risk.  The  presence  of  Sigel  at  Harper’s  Ferry  of  itself  invited 
attack.  The  unlucky  German  leader  is  familiar  with  defeat, 
and,  in  Western  Virginia  especially,  his  troops  resemble 
Hudibras’s  connoisseurs  in  suffering : — 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 

What  wood  a cudgel’s  of,  by  the  blow. 

Some  have  been  kieked  till  they  know  whether 

A shoe’s  of  Spanish  or  neat’s  leather. 

SiGEi,  must  be  able  to  judge,  as  soon  as  skirmishing  com- 
mences, whether  Breckenridge  or  Longstreet  or  Ewell  is 
about  to  administer  the  accustomed  chastisement. 

Before  the  Confederate  army  advanced  to  Frederick,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  the  expedition  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  collection  of  forage  and  provi.sions.  The  harvest  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  has  long  since  been  gathered,  and 
perhaps  a portion  of  the  produce  may  be  stored  in 
the  vicinity.  Harper’s  Ferry  has  once  or  twice  before 
, supplied  Confederate  generals  with  accumulated  stores, 
and  the  Southern  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
abound  in  horses.  The  movement,  however,  is  probably 
directed  to  the  more  definite  object  of  interrupting  the  sup- 
plies of  Grant’s  army,  and  ultimately  of  compelling  him  to 
return,  or  to  detach  a considerable  portion  of  his  forces.  The 
transit  from  Washington  to  City  Point  is  exempt  from  any 
risk  of  attack,  but  neither  food  nor  weapons  are  manufactured 
in  the  capital,  and  the  temporary  interruption  of  the 
railways  might  divert  the  stream  nearer  its  source.  The 
Confederate  army  in  Maryland,  after  its  decisive  victory  at 
Monocacy,  commands  all  the  railways  which  connect  the  North 
and  the  West  with  the  Potomac.  If  the  country  has  been 
entirely  denuded  of  troops,  Washington  may  be  exposed  to 
annoyance,  and  Baltimore  possibly  to  capture.  A great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  Confederate  cause  if  the  President 
were  so  far  alarmed  as  to  recall  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  Virginian  army  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  General 
Ewell  will  regard  with  indifference  the  militia  levies  which 
may  be  forwarded  by  the  neighbouring  States.  Neither  the 
officers  nor  the  men  would  be  of  a quality  to  afford  any 
chance  of  success  in  a contest  with  the  trained  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy. 

It  happens,  by  a curious  accident,  that  the  militia  of  New 
York  is  summoned  by  the  President  and  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  State  to  perform  two  conflicting  duties. 

, Governor  Seymour  has  refused  to  reinforce  the  Federal  army 
at  Washington,  and  he  has  called  out  75,000  men  to 
enforce  the  process  of  the  State  Courts  against  the  military 
Governor  of  the  district.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a disregard  of  law 
which  scarcely  disturbs  American  equanimity,  after  seizing 
two  newspaper  offices  and  suspending  the  publication  of  their 
journals,  has  ordered  his  agent.  General  Dix,  to  repudiate  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law.  Governor  Seymour 
has  thus  far  displayed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  official  career, 
creditable  spirit  and  courage.  When  the  grand  jury,  in 
violation  of  its  duty,  refused  to  present  the  outrage  for 
trial,  the  Governor  ordered  the  District  Attorney  to 
commence  a prosecution  against  General  Dix  and  his 
subordinates,  and  he  now  proposes  to  execute  by  force  the 
writ  which  will  commence  the  proceeding.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  will  be  willing  and  able  to  use  the  armed  force 
of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  the  public  liberties  against 
military  usurpation.  Popularity  is  stronger  in  America  than 
law,  and  the  majority  has  hitherto  approved  every  violation 
of  right  which  seems  to  display  executive  vigour.  It  will  be 
especially  difficult  for  Mr.  Seymour  to  prosecute  the  contest 
when  the  forces  both  of  the  Union  and  of  the  State  are 
urgently  required  for  the  defence  of  Federal  territory.  If  the 
Governor  of  New  York  perseveres  and  succeeds  in  vindicating 
the  supremacy  of  law,  an  unexpected  proof  will  have  been 
given  of  the  progress  of  opinions  favourable  to  peace.  The 
impunity  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  indicates  a change  of  feeling 
in  the  West,  and  the  arrest  of  General  Dix  would  finally 
dispose  of  the  intended  conscription  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
of  the  Eepublican  policy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Seymour  will  shrink  from  extremities,  and  perhaps  he 
may  use  the  presence  of  the  Confederates  in  Maryland  as  an 
excuse  for  concession.  - \,y 



INSPECTOKS’  KEPORTS.  1 

Mr.  LOWE  evidently  thinks  it  hard  that,  as  the  Govern- 
ment have  escaped  their  vote  of  censure,  he  should  be 
left  standing  out  in  the  cold,  with  his  vote  of  censure  un- 


repealed. Accordingly,  he  has  prevailed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  revive  the  controversy  upon  the  Inspectors’  Reports, 
and  to  propose  that  the  resolution  which  unseated  him  shall  be 
rescinded.  It  is  a barren  satisfaction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  vote  will  put  him  back  into  the  office  out  of  which  he  has 
been  thrown.  In  fact,  if  there  was  any  chance  of  such  a result, 
Lord  Palmerston  would  hardly  have  been  induced  to  bring  it 
forward.  The  ejection  of  Mr.  Lowe  was  in  reality  the  most 
solid  triumph  he  has  achieved  this  year.  A general  election, 
held  while  Mr.  Lowe  was  Vice-President,  would  have  seen  all 
the  managers  and  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  country 
marching  in  an  unbroken  phalanx  to  vote  for  Opposition  can- 
didates. If  Lord  Palmerston  could  only  succeed  in  doing  with 
Mr.  Lingen  what  has  been  done  with  Mr.  Lowe,  it 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  at  the  polling-booths  than 
many  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  the  faggot  votes 
that  have  been  so  largely  manufactured  during  the  last 
fortnight.  As  the  revocation  of  the  vote  of  the  i zth  of  April 
is  merely  a compliment  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  susceptibilities,  the 
Prime  Minister  has  felt  no  objection  to  performing  the  harm- 
less civility.  It  "is  not  probable  that  any  one  will  be  able  to 
resist  Lord  Palmerston’s  decision.  At  the  end  of  July,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  no  choice  but  to  register  the  Prime 
Minister’s  decrees.  If  he  bids  it  eat  its  words,  it  must 
betake  itself  to  the  meal  with  what  appetite  it  may.  The 
identity  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  July  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  is,  in  truth,  more  theoretical  than  real.  At  this  time 
of  year,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  temperature,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  little  more  than  an  official  committee. 
Very  few  members  stay  in  London  except  those  who  are  paid 
to  do  so,  and  those  who  are  paid  to  stay  are  also  paid  to 
vote  upon  the  Government  side,  A vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  the  Appropriation  Bill  is  past,  registers,  not 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  House,  but  only  the  effect 
which  official  salaries  have  upon  the  votes  of  some  eight-and- 
twenty  members.  No  more  favourable  opportunity,  therefore, 
could  be  selected  by  the  Government  for  getting  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  resolution.  ^ . 

If,  however,  the  season  of  the  year  is  well-selected,  the  pretext 
is  somewhat  desperate.  It  is  proposed  to  rescind  the  resolution 
upon  the  ground  of  a report  which  has  been  made  by  a Com- 
mittee that  has  been  inquiring  into  the  question  for  -some 
months  past.  The  difficulty  of  using  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose  is  that  it  bears  out  the  resolution  in 
every  particular.  This  Committee  was  appointed,  after  a good 
deal  of  angry  conflict,  in  an  exceptional  manner.  It  was  not 
selected  from  among  those  members  of  the  House  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  accordhig  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice ; but  it  was  composed  of  five  members  who  were  perfectly 
unfamiliar  with  questions  of  education,  and  who  therefore 
might  be  looked  upon  as  impartial.  The  report  is  very 
much  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a Committee.  As 
long  as  they  are  dealing  with  facts  alone,  their  judgment  is 
accurate  enough,  though  somewhat  ob.scurely  expressed.  It 
is  only  when  they  come  to  draw  inferences  from  those  facts 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  becomes  appai-ent. 
The  resolution  implies  that  there  was  “ mutilation  ” of 
the  reports ; the  Committee  admit  that  there  has  been 
“ alteration  at  the  instance  of  the  department.”  The  resolu- 
tion goes  on  to  assert  that  passages  adverse  to  the  policy  of  the 
department  have  been  excluded,  and  that  others  favourable  to 
that  policy  have  been  printed.  The  Committee  fully  admit  the 
fact.  The  resolution  ends  by  laying  down  that  these  pro- 
ceedings are  contrary  to  the  understanding  upon  which  the 
Inspectors  were  originally  appointed,  and  tend  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  reports.  In  support  of  the  first  assertion,  the 
original  instructions  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  were  read  to; 
the  House  during  the  debate.  The  Committee  recite  those 
instructions  themselves,  and  admit  the  interpretation  put  upon 
them.  The  last  assertion  contained  in  the  resolution,  that 
these  practices  destroy  the  value  of  the  reports,  the  Com- 
mittee re- state  in  distinct  words.  Thus,  out  of  the  five 
assertions  of  which  the  resolution  consists,  the  Committee  con- 
firm four,  and  do  not  deny  the  fifth.  This  is  slender  ground 
upon  which  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  rescinded.  The  Committee, 
however,  draw  a different  inference  from  these  facts  to  that 
which  was  drawn  by  the  movers  of  the  resolution  and  by 
the  House.  They  find  that  the  Council  Office  has  used  its 
power  of  dealing  with  the  reports  in  some  cases  against  itself 
— that  it  has  excluded  matter  favourable  to  the  Department, 
and  admitted  matter  that  is  unfavourable ; and  from  this  fact 
they  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Council  have  “ exercised 
“ them  supervision  on  the  whole  fairly.”  If  the  Committee 
had  been  more  familiar  with  educational  controversies,  they 
would  not  have  come  to  such  a conclusion  from  the  mere  fact 
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that  there  has  been  mutilation  both  ways.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  the  element  of  time.  They  forgot  that 
it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the  Council  to  exclude  hostile 
opinions  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  then  to  strike  the 
balance  even  by  excluding  friendly  opinions  as  soon  as 
the  importance  of  them  had  passed  by.  For  instance,  two 
reports — those  of  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Arnold — strongly 
ho.stile  to  the  Eevised  Code  were  suppressed  during  the  year 
when  the  Revised  Code  was  under  discussion.  The  following 
year,  when  the  subject  had  ceased  to  be  of  interest,  opinions 
Iriendly  to  the  Eevised  Code  were  excluded.  Of  course,  if 
the  Committee  merely  paired  the  exclusions  off,  they  might 
say  that  the  supervision  was  exercised  fairly  ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  in  point  of  political  importance,  the  two  exclu- 
sions were  very  far  from  balancing  each  other. 

The  future  policy  of  the  department  must  remain  undecided 
until  some  inquiry  can  take  place  respecting  it  next  year.  The 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  “some  such  power”  as  that  of 
excluding  Avhat  they  do  not  like  “ is  essential  to  the  effectual 
“ working  of  the  department,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  present 
“ constitution  and  functions.”  Whether  they  intend  by  this 
oracular  utterance  to  eulogize  the  practice  of  garbling  docu- 
ments, or  to  censure  the  constitution  of  a department  which  is 
in  such  a condition  that  the  garbling  of  documents  is  necessary 
to  its  working,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover.  Nor  is  it  very 
important.  A committee  of  men  ignorant  of  the  subject 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  best  tribunal  for  ascertaining  a con- 
troverted fact ; but  they  are  clearly  the  very  worst  kind  of 
eouncil  for  pronouncing  upon  a disputed  policy.  The  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a knotty  one.  There  may  be  difficulty 
in  conceding  absolute  freedom  of  putting  forth  their  own 
views,  under  the  sanction  of  an  official  document,  to  men 
who  are  not  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  that  Parliament  can  consent  to  allow 
garbled  documents  to  be  laid  before  it,  without  any  intimation 
that  they  have  been  mutilated.  But  the  censorship,  if  there 
is  to  be  one,  should  be  exercised  under  the  strongest  restric- 
tions ; and  vigorous  precautions  should  be  taken  to  restrain  a 
Vice-President  like  Mr.  Lowe,  or  a Secretary  like  Mr.  Lingen, 
from  employing  it  to  advance  their  own  political  objects.  ' 


ULTKAMONTANISM. 

Few  books  have  been  published,  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation,  full  of  so  varied  an  interest  as  Dr.  Newman’s 
Apologia.  There  is  the  interest  attaching  to  so  masterly  a com- 
position and  the  artistic  an-angement  of  a narrative  seemingly 
simple.  There  is  the  interest  of  seeing  the  mind  and  heart  of  a man 
of  genius  honestly  laid  bare,  and  of  following  the  course  trodden 
by  a subtle  and  yet  upright  character.  There  is  the  interest  of 
reading  for  the  first  time  the  history  of  an  important  intellectual 
and  religious  movement.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  interest  of 
studying  a whole  way  of  looking  at  life  and  at  the  duties  and 
position  of  man  which  is  foreign  to  modern  English  thought,  but 
which  is  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  examination  as  being 
the  basis  of  that  cluster  of  opinions  which,  under  the  name 
of  Ultramontanism,  overshadows  so  large  a portion  of  the 
European  world.  Dr.  Newman  has,  of  course,  nothing  absolutely 
new  to  say  of  Roman  Catholic  thought.  Eveiy  one  is  familiar 
with  the  leading  tenets  of  Ultramontanism,  knows  generally  its 
more  prominent  effects,  and  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  most  heartily  devoted  themselves  to 
ensuring  its  success.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any 
other  book,  so  distinct  an  account  of  the  ideas  underlying  Ultra- 
montanism, or  an  account  so  exactly  suited  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
English  mind.  Roman  Catholics  have  frequently  a way  of 
writing  on  points  of  religion  which  repels  Englishmen  at  once. 
It  may  be  a good  way  of  saying  what  they  mean  5 but  it  is  not 
our  way,  and  seems  to  us  thin,  stilted,  and  artificial.  Dr.  Newman 
knows  exactly  how  to  write  for  the  class  of  Englishmen  who 
care  to  examine  questions  of  this  kind  j he  knows  what  to 
say,  and  what  to  avoid  saying,  how  to  put  his  case,  and 
with  what  degree  of  force  to  insist  on  each  statement  or 
argument.  And  yet  the  great  attraction  of  his  book  is 
its  uncompromising  honesty.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  catch  waverers.  As  he  himself  says,  he  has  no  turn  for  making 
converts.  He  puts  before  the  reader  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  ai-rived,  and  the  reader  may  either  take  them  or  leave  them. 
No  one  can  accuse  him  of  a desire  to  show  that  the  usual  form  of 
current  English  thought  is  only  separated  by  a thin  partition  from 
that  of  which  he  approves.  On  the  contrary,  our  attention  is 
arrested  instantly  by  the  decisive  way  in  which  he  lets  us  know 
that  his  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  and,  we  may  almost  say, 
his  God  not  our  God.  He  boldly  declares  that  he  thinks  the 
educated  laity  of  England  has  gone  and  is  going  helplessly  wrong. 
It  is  drifting  towards  Liberalism ; and  Liberalism,  as  he  says  in  so 
many  words,  is  Antichrist.  Liberalism  in  thought.  Liberalism  in 
politics.  Liberalism  in  theology,  is  to  him  anathema.  He 
curses  it  in  a beautiful,  sober,  elegant  way,  but  he  curses  it  to 
the  very  same  effect  as  the  Pope  curses  it  in  his  maundering  Latin. 
There  is  not,  we  may  ventiue  to  say,  any  other  writer  in  Europe 


who  offers  this  particular  combination.  He  is  moderate,  frank, 
English,  intellectual,  and  yet  he  thinks  as  the  Pope,  and  the 
Camarilla  of  Rome,  and  the  .Jesuits  think.  Everything,  therefore, 
that  he  says  on  the  relations  of  the  modern  world  to  Catholicism 
deserves  the  most  cai’eful  perusal,  as  offering  an  unrivalled  key  to 
that  form  of  Continental  thought,  those  habits  of  life,  and  those 
political  aims  to  wliich  an  educated  English  layman  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  do  justice. 

The  leading  idea  of  Dr.  Newman’s  system  is  that  the  world  is 
constantly  moving  towards  complete  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  that 
the  prime  agent  of  this  movement  is  the  sceptical  intellect.  Outside 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  says, -things  are  tending,  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  in  Pagan  times,  to  atheism  in  one  shape  or  other. 
“ What  a scene,  what  a prospect  does  the  whole  of  Europe  present 
at  this  day,  and  not  only  Europe,  but  every  government  and  every 
civilization  through  the  world  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
European  mind.”  It  is  in  vain  that  human  means  are  invoked  to 
arrest  the  torrent.  Some  persons,  he  says,  have  attempted  one  set 
of  expedients  to  arrest  wilful  human  nature  in  its  onward  course, 
and  others  have  attempted  other  expedients ; but  all  have  laboured 
in  vain.  Three  centuries  ago,  the  establishment  of  religion — ■ 
material,  legal,  and  social — was  generally  adopted  as  the  best 
expedient  for  the  purpose;  and  for  a long  time  it  was  suc- 
cessful, but  now  the  crevices  of  those  establishments  are 
admitting  the  enemy.  Thirty  years  ago,  education  was  relied  on ; 
ten  years  ago,  there  was  a hope  that  wars  would  cease  for  ever ; but 
no  good  came  of  these  devices.  “ Who  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  anything  anywhere  on  this  earth  which  will  afford  a fulcrum  for 
us  whereby  to  keep  the  earth  from  moving  onwards?  ” The  Bible 
will  not,  for  “ a book  cannot  make  a stand  against  the  wild  living 
intellect  of  man.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  what  in  his 
opinion  will  suffice,  although  nothing  else,  so  far  as  is  known,  can 
do  so.  “ A power  possessed  of  infallibility  in  religious  teaching  is 
happily  adapted  to  be  a working  instrument  for  smiting  hard  and 
throwing  back  the  immense  energy  of  the  aggressive  intellect.” 
And  the  initial  doctrine  of  the  infallible  teacher  must  be  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  mankind.  “ The 
Church  must  denounce  rebellion  as  of  all  evils  the  greatest.”  “ It 
is  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  evil  which  has  possession  of 
mankind  that  a suitable  antagonist  has  been  provided  against  it, 
and  the  initial  act  of  that  divinely  commissioned  power  is,  of 
course,  to  deliver  her  challenge  and  to  defy  the  enemy.” 

Dr.  Newman  proceeds  to  argue  that  submission  to  an  infaUible- 
authority  does  not  fetter  the  reason  or  dwarf  the  intellect.  The- 
individual  has  free  play  in  every  direction  where  there  is  room 
left  for  novelty  of  thought.  He  may  reason  and  speculate,  build  up 
and  destroy,  dare  everything  and  believe  everything.  It  is 
only  in  its  own  good  time,  after  full  room  has  been  given  for 
discussion,  that  the  infallible  authority  speaks,  and  says  defi- 
nitely wbat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  his  various 

opinions.  That  decree  is  final.  He  has  no  choice  but 

to  believe  and  to  disbelieve  as  he  is  at  last  instructed. 

But,  previously,  he  has  had  all  the  gratification  of  letting 

an  active  mind  have  full  scope.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not  may  be  doubted ; but  the  acknowledgment  that  the  intellect 
ought  to  have  free  play,  even  within  the  artificial  circle  traced  for 
it  by  an  infallible  authority,  is  a concession  to  human  weakness. 
If  the  human  race  is  in  the  sad  condition  painted  by  Dr.  Newman 
in  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  English  language ; if  it  has 
indeed  no  hope,  and  is  without  God  in  the  world ; if  it  is  out  of ' 
joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator,  and  is  ever  tending  to  get 
worse  owing  to  the  incessant  action  of  the  human  intellect,  it 
can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  show  that  this  intellect  has  free 
play  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the  power  authorized  to 
remedy  its  disastrous,  its  infinitely  horrible  and  pernicious 
results.  The  one  assumption  of  Dr.  Newman’s  system,  or  of 
the  logical  and  developed  Catholicism  which  he  represents, 
is  that  man  is  utterly  alienated  from  God,  and  that  the 
intellect  of  man  is  ever  making  the  separation  wider  and 
wider.  How  many  consequences  are  involved  in  this  assump- 
tion wUl  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  intensity 
with  which  the  exact  converse  of  this  theory  has  been  held  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Buckle.  According  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  way  of  thinking, 
morals  and  religion  unaided  can  do  little  for  man.  It  is  the  action 
of  the  intellect,  and  especially  of  the  intellect  when  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  phj^sical  science,  that  makes  man  better.  It  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Buckle,  like  Dr.  Newman,  takes  a very  exagge- 
rated view,  and  the  English  mind  naturally  flies  to  the  grateful 
shade  of  a compromise,  out  of  the  hot  sun  of  earnest  controversy. 
It  comes  to  the  tip  of  our  tongue  and  to  the  end  of  our  pen  to 
say  that  truth  is  with  neither,  and  that  the  real  fact  is  that  the 
intellect  should  play  freely,  but  be  guided  and  hallowed  by  re- 
ligion. Generalities  like  this  are  the  bread  on  which  we  ordinarily 
feed,  and  which  enables  us  to  go  about  our  business  and  earn 
money  with  satisfaction.  But  in  the  sphere  of  thought  it  is  not 
compromises  that  are  suggestive.  It  is  instructive  to  be  obliged 
occasionally  to  throw  away  half-truths,  and  to  face  one  writer 
who  says  that  if  the  intellect  is  left  to  have  the  free  play  it 
desires,  it  will  have  no  religion  standing  to  guide  and  hallow  it, 
and  another  writer  who  says  that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
guide  and  hallow  the  intellect,  the  healthy  mental  action  which 
alone  improves  the  condition  of  man  on  earth,  dwindles  into 
nothing. 

If  we  look  at  the  Ultramontanism  of  the  Continent,  we 
find  it  presenting  to  us  three  main  characteristics.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  in  utter  and  bitter  antagonism  to  all  that  is 
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liberal  aroimd  it.  It  makes  no  terms,  it  allows  of  no  palter- 
ing. It  treats  Liberals  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  as  the  Pope 
treats  that  arch-,Liberal  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  is  a robber,  a 
wicked  man,  deep-dyed  with  sin,  utterly  damnable  and  lost  unless 
he  sues  for  pardon  and  bewails  his  iniquities  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  All  rebellion,  all  withstanding  of  authority,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  is  essentially  wrong.  For  the  frame  of  mind  which 
makes  rebellion  possible  is  hateful  to  God,  and  is  due  to  the 
sinful  stirrings  of  the  intellect.  The  freedom  of  Italy,  the  unity 
of  Italy,  are  objects  of  absolutely  no  importance.  What  can  it 
avail  a sinful  soul,  laden  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  that  it  has 
delighted  itself  with  the  thought  of  paying  taxes  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a national  army  ? Once  thoroughly  admit  the 
idea  that  the  human  race  is  now  manifestly  fit  for  the 
hell  to  which  it  is  hastening,  that  its  intellect  is  con- 
tinually making  it  more  and  more  fit,  and  that  the 
Church,  and  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  Church,  can 
alone  retard  or  prevent  this  process,  and  then  what  profit 
is  it  to  a man  that  he  should  have  the  heroism,  the  nobleness,  the 
unselfish  simplicity  of  Garibaldi,  if,  like  Garibaldi,  his  heart  is  full 
of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  such  princes  as  the  younger 
Bomba  ? Secondly,  the  Ultramontane  party  stands  in  opposition 
to  the  mass  of  Catholics  who  are  largely  affected  by  modern 
thought — to  such  men,  for  example,  as  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who, 
in  his  work  on  Mexico,  pleads  that  the  educated  laymen  of  France 
have  agreed  not  to  investigate  the  truth  of  miracles  of  an  ancient 
and  historical  kind,  provided  that  no  more  miracles  are  worked 
now,  and  who  accordingly  regards  it  as  an  unhandsome  breach  of 
a tacit  compact,  that  the  Virgin  is  made  to  go  on  appearing  to 
peasants  in  the  South  of  France.  The  Ultramontanes  are 
also  almost  equally  opposed  to  those  Catholics  who,  like  M.  de 
Montalembert,  strive  to  unite  the  love  of  liberty  with  the  love  of 
orthodoxy.  They  call  upon  him  to  choose  whom  he  will  serve, 
and  exhort  him  not  to  go  cutting  and  slashing  himself  like  the 
scientific  and  democratic  priests  of  Baal,  if  he  really  means  to  be 
on  the  right  side.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  ever  since  the  Ultra- 
montane theory  has  been  consistently  worked  out  and  heartily 
adopted  at  Borne,  every  attempt  to  unite  Orthodoxy  and  Liberalism 
has  been  steadily  discouraged.  And  if  any  one,  after  reading  the 
glowing  paragraphs  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  wonders  why  this 
should  be,  he  cannot  take  a better  means  of  informing  himself  than 
to  read  what  Br.  Newman  has  recently  written,  and  see  how 
natm-ally  it  follows  from  his  fundamental  opinions  that  any 
Liberalism,  any  concession  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  any 
encouragement  of  the  sceptical  intellect,  should  be  looked  on 
as  a trifling  with  Antichrist.  Lastly,  we  see  the  Ultramontanes 
busy  and  eager  in  establishing,  perfecting,  and  extending  their 
machinery,  building  religious  houses,  founding  religious  so- 
cieties, doing  many  things  that  appear  of  doubtful  morality, 
in  order  that  their  influence  may  prevail.  The  reader  of  Br. 
Newman  will  understand  this.  To  the  Ultramontanes  this 
is  a tifne  of  excitement  and  of  efibrt  not  unlike  the  excitement 
and  effort  visible  in  an  English  borough  when  an  election  is 
coming  off.  Politics  then  reign  triumphant,  and  throw  into  the 
shade  the  ordinary  occupations  and  relations  of  life.  Even  quiet 
good  people  become  for  the  moment  fussy  and  unscrupulous.  They 
do  not  like  to  neglect  such  means  as  taproom  clubs  and  little 
public-house  spouting-forums.  The  attorneys  of  each  party  are 
obliged  to  come  prominently  forward,  and  to  venture  more  than 
they  perhaps  intended  at  first  in  order  that  they  may  keep  things 
straight  and  hold  their  supporters  together.  To  the  Ultramontanes 
the  world  appears  as  the  scene  of  a great  and  keen  contest  in  which 
they  are  called  on  to  do  their  best.  We  on  the  outside  are  apt  to 
see  only  the  smface  of  the  struggle,  and  our  attention  is  directed 
to  its  apparent  evils,  j ust  as  at  an  election  we  are  forced  to  notice 
the  busy  attorneys  and  the  five-pound  canary  birds  and  the 
drunken  independent  freemen.  But  on  the  issue  of  the  borough 
contest  may  depend  the  course  of  English  policy  in  some  im- 
portant matter  for  j^ears,  and  the  petty  machinations,  the  bitter 
malevolence,  and  the  insipid  spiritualism  of  the  Ultramontanes 
are  only  the  external  efflorescence  of  a system  which  commands 
the  assent  of  an  intellect  as  masterly  as  that  of  Br.  Newman. 


REPOSE. 

Perhaps  the  very  last  thing  that  a worshipper  of  nineteenth- 
century  progress  would  fix  upon  as  desirable  or  necessary  to 
society  in  these  times  is  Repose.  More  activity,  more  enterprise, 
more  sharpness,  more  schools,  more  Parliamentary  votes,  more 
churches,  more  Bibles,  more  industrial  exhibitions,  more  work- 
men’s clubs,  more  museums,  more  bands,  even  more  cheap  litera- 
ture he  might  desire,  according  to  his  opinions  or  his  preju- 
dices ; but  neither  reflection  nor  feeling  would  lead  him  to  ask 
for  more  repose.  It  would  be  an  extremely  arduous  task  to  con- 
vince him  that  such  a thing  as  repose  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  likely  to  constitute  an  element  in  the  well-being  of 
mankind.  Yet  the  absence  of  repose  underlies  many  of  the  worst 
absurdities  and  weaknesses  in  our  modern  English  society.  If  we 
had  more  time  to  think,  we  should  have  less  shallowness,  less 
confusion,  less  indifference  to  the  solution  of  serious  and  para- 
mount questions,  and,  when  we  happened  to  apply  ourselves  to 
them,  less  impatience  in  their  investigation.  We  should  not 
demand,  as  we  now  do  in  the  newspapers,  a perpetual  daily  out- 
pouring of  half-formed  opinion,  on  matters  and  at  seasons 


wherein  the  collection  of  any  sound  opinion  at  all  is  a doqbtful 
if  not  an  impossible  task.  We  should  not  patronize,  as  we  do 
through  the  circulating  libraries,  a world  of  abortive  or  feeble 
pi’oductions,  purporting  to  be  sketches  of  contemporary  life  and 
manners,  but  in  reality  failing  to  accomplish,  sometimes  omitting 
so  much  as  to  recognise,  even  the  humblest  ends  of  fiction.  To 
say  nothing  of  reviewers,  we  should  imagine  that  the  ordinary 
reader,  desirous  of  no  more  than  keeping  himself  pretty  well 
informed  about  books  whose  titles  are  mentioned  in  drawing-room 
conversation,  must  feel  his  heart  sink  within  him  as  he  contem- 
plates the  surging  sea  of  print  upon  which  we  are  all  afloat. 

Otium  divos  rogat  in  patenti 

Prensus  Aigaeo. 

The  books  on  Mudie’s  “ new  and  choice  ” list  alone  are  more  than 
three  hundred  in  number ; and  the  increase  of  that  library  within 
quite  recent  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  several  similar 
institutions,  is  nothing  short  of  prodigious. 

Another  of  the  surprising  phenomena  that  indicate  our  social 
restlessness  and  excitability  is  the  development  of  our  siunmer 
migrations.  Punch  occasionally  strings  together  a dozen  of  plain 
and  cogent  reasons  for  remaining  at  home  during  the  summer,  and 
among  the  many  good  ends  which  it  wittily  subserves  there  is 
none  better  than  tbis.  The  gains  of  travel  are  great ; the  gains 
of  tourism  (for  the  fact  is  so  distinct  as  to  justify  a word  appro- 
priated to  itself)  are  often  many  degrees  worse  than  nothing.  Yet 
the  mania  of  unrest  spreads,  cherished  by  the  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise of  agents,  backed  by  the  ignorance  of  persons  who  long, 
at  the  cost  of  any  inconvenience,  to  go  where  others  go,  and  to  stare 
at  what  others  are  staring  at.  Let  any  one  who  possesses  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  Continental  travel  reflect  on  what 
must  be  the  fate  of  those  unfortunates  who  yield  to  the  charm  of 
advertisements  promising  “ Switzerland  for  ten  guineas.  North 
Italy  and  Venice  for  fifteen.”  Conceive  the  number  and  length  of 
those  cheery  hours,  relieved  by  clouds  of  dust  and  bad  tobacco,  that 
must  be  spent  in  going  out  and  home  on  a ten-guinea  Swiss  tour. 
If  a new  and  excruciating  mode  of  punishment  were  about  to  be 
devised,  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  complete  than  causing  the 
criminal  to  “ do  Paris  ” every  day  for  a month,  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  a guide  professing  beyond  all  others  to  be  the 
“ prest  Tourist’s  ” only  trustworthy  Mentor.  The  strongest  constitu- 
tion would  not  stand  it,  the  most  hardened  villain  would  break  down 
beneath  it.  Oakum  and  the  crank,  the  treadmill  and  the  quarry,  are 
agreeable  and  salutary  pastimes  compared  with  the  tremendous 
severities  inflicted  on  the  innocent  tomist  under  the  name  of 
pleasure.  The  criminal,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  would  appro- 
priately commence  with  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire.  It  can  be  for 
nothing  but  his  sins  that  he  is  starting  on  the  round  which  he  •ndll 
have  to  gallop  through  before  sundown.  By  the  time  he  is  turned 
down  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  he  will  have  been  compelled 
to  visit  and  gaze  at  no  less  than  thirty  localities,  buildings,  or 
scenes  of  interest  in  Paris.  He  will  have  been  hustled  perforce 
through  the  Louvre  in  one  hour — a minute  and  a half  allowed 
for  the  Venus  de  Milo,  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a minute 
each  for  the  Raffaelles  and  Titians — and  through  the  Luxembourg 
in  another,  though  this  will  have  been,  as  it  were,  a milder  stroke 
of  the  lasb.  Buring  something  more  than  four  hours  of  driving 
about  the  streets,  he  will  be  obliged  to  keep  his  head  thrust  out 
of  the  window,  in  order  to  catch  objects,  like  the  Tour  St.  Jacques 
and  the  Bourse,  at  which  no  well-principled  tourist,  however 
“ prest,”  shoidd  deny  himself  one  useless  stare. 

That  these  cheap  schemes  of  locomotion  are  hawked  about  is  a 
sensible  symptom  of  restlessness ; but  it  is  not  the  cheap  tourists 
alone  that  exhibit  such  symptoms.  Go  to  any  of  the  large  Con- 
tinental hotels — like  the  Schweizerhof  at  Lucerne,  for  example — 
and  analyse  the  crowds  of  our  countrymen  that  will  be  found 
there  during  the  season.  Beduct  a larger  or  smaller  percentag'e 
of  genuine  travellers,  and  what  are  the  rest  there  for  ? They  are 
not  there  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  pure  and  simple,  for  they  are 
yawning  with  ennui,  and  this  is  not  the  first  season  that  has  wit- 
nessed them  languidly  dull.  The  feeling  of  the  honest  man  whom 
we  oace  heard  declare  at  a Swiss  table  d'hote,  “ I’ve  seen  so  many 
fine  views  that  upon  my  soul  I don’t  care  to  see  another,”  is  the 
feeling  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ; for  to  see  a dozen  fine  views 
of  a morning,  and  not  to  be  bored  with  them,  is  not  given  to  every 
mortal.  Nor  are  they  there  in  search  of  knowledge.  When  all 
is  over,  they  have  little  more  than  a shifting,  kaleidoscope  re- 
miniscence of  Mm’ray,  Berlepsch,  and  the  slap-dash  Practical 
Guide,  and  with  the  native  population  they  seldom  or  never  make 
the  hardy  attempt  to  mix.  They  are  there  because  motion  to  and 
fro  has  insensibly  grown  to  be  the  order  of  the  day — a fashion  the 
reasonableness  of  which  they  rarely  allow  themselves  the  time,  or 
exert  the  energy,  to  canvas. 

We  hinted  above  at  the  mental  agitation  of  which  the  daily 
press,  in  its  existing  form,  is  at  once  a cause  and  a result.  The 
phenomenon  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  news  as  the  uncon- 
scionable mass  of  opinion  that  is  daily  manufactured  and  published. 
Twelve  hmidred  leading  articles  in  a twelvemonth  are  a glut  and  a 
luxmy  that  profits 

Neque  te  ministrum,  neque  me  sub 

Arcta  vite  bibentera. 

The  system  is  bad  for  the  writers,  and  bad  for  the  public.  Its 
effects  upon  the  public  are  clear — a grooving  dependence  on  opinion 
formed  by  other  people,  a growing  familiarity  with  a slipshod  way 
of  thinking  in  which  the  real  argument  must  of  necessity  be  often 
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sliirked  or  shelved,  and  a ^'•rowinjj  incapacity  to  think  for  oneself. 
Tlio  existing  quietude  in  tlio  region  of  home  politics  is  perhaps  a 
sign  that  the  working  classes,  at  least,  are  determined  (as  Mr.  R. 
Coningshy,  the  engine-fitter,  lately  assured  the  Times  that  they 
are)  on  securing  the  blessings  of  a temporary  repose  for  themselves, 
if  only  the  other  classes  will  allow  them  the  chance.  Nor  are  signs 
altogether  wanting  of  a reaction  in  favour  of  quiet  in  religjous 
questions,  after  the  turmoil  created  or  stimulated  hy  recent 
publications. 

We  say  this  irrespectively  of  another  tendency,  which  in  its 
nature  can  find  no  more  than  a limited  development ; we  mean  the 
double  tendency  towards  attaining  intellectual  repose  in  one  of  the 
two  opposite  directions  of  llomanist  infallibility  and  Positive  philo- 
sophy. It  is  no  more  than  one  would  naturally  expect,  that  a state 
of  quiescent  satisfaction  should  follow,  whether  from  definite  sub- 
mission to  a dogmatic  system  which,  when  regarded  ah  intra  so  to 
speak,  must  appear  to  be  irresistibly  commended  by  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  authority  and  historical  association ; or  from  a 
definite  renunciation  of  the  negative  tendeneies  of  all  philosophies 
whatever,  and  a recognition  of  phenomena  as  the  only  possible 
field  of  knowledge.  And,  in  point  of  fact.  Dr.  Newman,  in  the 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sud,  distinctly  describes,  as  the  result  of  his 
conversion  twenty  years  ago,  just  such  a condition  of  mind  as  Miss 
Martineau  has  somewhere  declared  herself  to  have  attained  from 
the  point  of  view  supplied  by  Auguste  Comte — a state  in  which 
the  mental  atmosphere  has  become  tranquillized,  not  overcast — a 
condition  not  of  inactivity,  but  of  quietude.  When,  however,  we 
speak  of  a reaction  in  favour  of  religious  quiet,  we  mean  no  more 
than  to  imply  that  what  popular  curiosity  on  points  of  divinity 
may  have  been  aroused  in  England  by  late  scientific  discoveries 
and  discussions,  or  by  the  controversies  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Life  of  Our  Lord,  is  in  some  measure  working  itself  out,  and 
giving  place  to  the  more  wholesome  inclination  to  make  the  most 
of  what  theology  we  have,  and  to  see  what  a little  patient,  but 
not  unobservant,  waiting  may  do  towards  clearing  the  way  for 
some  desired  solutions. 

It  is  a great  deal  easier  to  describe  social  phenomena  than 
to  account  for  them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  case  — as  we 
are  not  singular  in  believing  it  to  be  — that  a morbid  degree  of 
restlessness  still  prevails  among  us,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  nor  explained  by,  any  single  cause  that  one  could  lay 
the  finger  upon.  It  will  not,  however,  be  absurd  to  assume,  as 
one  among  the  several  sources  of  disquietude,  that  we  are  still 
agitated  (to  a much  wider  extent  than  we  are  conscious  of)  by  that 
series  of  rapid  innovations  in  the  application  of  the  useful  arts,  which, 
taken  together,  has  amounted  to  no  less  than  a social  revolution.  It 
is  only  eighty  years  since  the  first  mail-coach  was  put  upon  the 
road,  amidst  a general  outcry  against  the  folly,  and  even  the  impiety, 
of  attempting  to  travel  at  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  So  lately 
as  forty  years  ago,  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  was  stiU  un- 
turned. The  system  of  Penny  Postage  (as  generally  applied 
throughout  the  kingdom)  is  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old  j the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  not  yet  twenty.  Within  the  last 
twelve  years  an  abnormal  impetus  has  been  given,  by  the  con- 
currence of  several  circumstances,  to  the  extension  of  newspapers 
in  England.  The  advertisement  duty  was  abolished  in  1 853.  In 
1855  the  stamp  duty  was  removed,  or  rendered  optional  for  the 
pm-pose  of  paying  the  penny  postage,  and  franking  circulation 
during  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  issue.  The  paper  duty  has 
disappeared;  and  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and  perfected, 
rendering  it  possible  to  turn  out  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  a newspaper  in  an  hour.  The  extent  of  printed  matter 
in  daily  circulation  through  the  newspapers  is  now  enormous.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  cheap  papers,  the  Times  on  ordinary  days 
consists  of  a printed  surface  about  equal  to  forty  square  feet,  and, 
on  days  when  an  extra  quarter  sheet  is  supplied,  to  forty-four  or 
forty-five  feet. 

We  are  no  doubt  becoming  daily  more  familiarized  to  these 
great  innovations ; hut  the  point  to  which  we  are  calling  atten- 
tion is  that  they  are  still  quite  recent,  and  that  their  vast 
stimulating  and  disturbing  effect  is  by  no  means  spent  as  yet. 
But  invention  does  not  always  remain  at  high  pressure,  nor 
the  application  of  discoveries  either,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing.  By  and  by  we  shall  have  grown  more  used  to  these 
social  appliances,  and  to  the  amazing  details  of  commercial 
progre.ss;  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be,  if  we  may  argue 
from  past  history,  a lull  in  our  creative  energies.  It  may  be  doubted, 
for  example,  whether  society  will  be  subjected  for  some  genera- 
tions to  come  to  any  stimulus  at  all  corresponding  in  magnitude 
and  force  to  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion.  We  may  by  and 
by  have  time  to  settle  down.  We  may  cease  complacently  to  regard 
the  age  as  a fast  one,  and  may  forbear  from  straining  every  nerve 
(as  the  Guide-Book  compilers  say  that  they  do)  in  order  to  “ meet 
it  ” and  to  “ vary  with  ” it.  And  we  may  no  longer  be  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  as  we  now  are  by  the  “ ever-augmenting  facilities  of 
travel,  extension  of  commerce,  progress  of  civilization,  and  miscel- 
laneous developments  of  the  Day.” 

It  is  matter  for  satisfaction  that  in  the  reform  of  education  — a 
quarter  in  which  the  restless  tendency  might  have  worked  with 
very  disastrous  effect  — wiser  counsels  have  prevailed.  The  mode- 
rate tone  of  the  Public  Schools’  Commission  Report  was  an  ex- 
cellent sign,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  appearance  of 
that  Report  has  been  already  followed  by  a proposal  for  a Royal 
Commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  middle  schools.  Backed 
by  men  like  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lords  Fortescue  and 


Lyttelton,  the  proposal  will  no  doubt  receive  all  the  consideration 
which  Lord  Palmcisfon  has  engaged  to  give  it.  Lord  Fortesede, 
in  particular,  has  talcen  a leading  part  m tlie  County  School  move- 
ment, which  promises  to  do  good  work ; and  he  is  already  mastei’ 
of  a great  deal  of  the  complicated  detail  which  would  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be  a great  advantage  to 
bring  the  minds  of  men  who  know  what  real  progress  is  and  ought 
to  be,  to  bear  directly  on  the  education  of  a class  not  equally  well 
informed,  and  liable,  while  searching  for  the  true  fire,  to  be  led 
astray  by  a score  of  delusive  will-o’-the-vdsps.  It  is  useless  to 
allow  one’s  imagination  to  bo  carried  too  far  on  “ a wind  of  pro- 
phecy ” ; but  we  are  perhaps  not  excessively  sanguine  in  c-xpressing 
a hope  that,  by  a natural  sequence  of  causes — among  which  the 
sound  development  of'education  will  hold  a foremost  place — the 
coming  generation  may  enjoy  a higher  degree  of  intellectual  tran- 
quillity than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  own,  and  that  religion, 
science,  and  art  may  flourish  under  a kindlier  sun,  and  in  a soil 
enriched  by  our  own  laborious  mistakes. 


FEMININE  WRANGLERS. 

IT  is  now  some  forty  years  since  the  world  was  informed  that 
“ the  schoolmaster  was  abroad ; ” and,  to  all  appearance,  he  has 
remained  all  abroad  ever  since.  If  we  may  venture  upon  a still 
closer  description  of  his  travels,  we  should  say  that,  now-a-days 
at  least,  the  schoolmaster  was  at  sea.  There  never  was  a period 
in  which  that  estimable  personification  could  have  felt  more  utterly 
puzzled  at  the  nature,  objects,  and  method  of  the  task  which  he 
has  been  summoned  “abroad”  to  perform.  Every  branch  and 
department  of  education  has  become  matter  of  fierce  controversy, 
and  the  cm’rents  of  feeling  are  so  variable  that  at  the  very  same 
moment  they  are  flowing  violently  in  two  opposite  directions  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  various  classes  of  society.  Our  education 
with  regard  to  the  lower  classes  used  to  be  wide  and  compre- 
hensive, and  was  thought  to  produce  good  results ; but  its  course 
has  lately  been  reversed  with  a sudden  and  violent  wrench,  and  its 
range  reduced  to  the  scantiest  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the- 
PuWic  Schools  are  in  the  agony  of  a fierce  conflict  with  a Royal 
Commission,  because  the  Commission  desires  to  make  the 
education  that  they  give  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  public  offices,  again,  the  mania  that  used  to 
prevail  for  examinations  has  sensibly  abated.  The  principle 
has  made  no  progress,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  has  received 
a severe  check.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
possession  of  superior  cram  does  not  prove  the  possession  either 
of  businesslike  habits  or  of  talents  for  administration.  But  among 
the  busybodies  who  compose  the  Social  Science  Association,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  sundry  other  debating  clubs  of  the  same 
kind,  the  crotchet  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  The  most  curious  develop- 
ment of  it  is  a proposal  that  has  been  recently  circulated  for 
submitting  young  ladies  to  Local  University  Examinations.  The 
idea  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away.  It  is  such  a formidable 
advance  towards  that  millennium  of  universal  examination  of  which 
Lord  Stanley  dreams,  that  one  looks  with  some  apprehension  to 
the  next  step.  The  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  scheme,  though 
startling,  may  not  perhaps  be  insuperable.  The  promoters  of  it 
evidently  feel  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
unbiassed  decision  on  the  part  of  an  Examiner  with  a susceptible 
heart,  for  one  of  the  speakers  implores  the  Examiners  not  to  suffer 
sentiments  of  gallantry  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  severity  of 
their  office.  Of  course  they  will  do  everything  to  steel  them- 
selves against  such  seductive  influences,  and,  previously  to  the 
ordeal,  will  confine  their  reading  exclusively  to  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers. Something  may  be  done,  too,  by  confining  the  selection 
to  learned  men  advanced  in  years,  and  admitting  their  wives  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  gallery.  Still,  with  all  these  pre- 
cautions, it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  the  world  that 
a pretty  first-class  woman  came  by  jier  honours  fairly.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  appointing  learned 
ladies — if  any  such  can  be  found — to  be  examiners.  But  in 
reality  this  measure  would  only  invert  the  evil.  The  pretty  can- 
didate will  be  as  badly  off  with  her  own  sex  as  her  ugly 
competitors  with  the  other. 

But,  when  it  is  done,  what  is  it  to  end  in  ? '\\nrat  is  it  to  lead  to  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  young  ladies  will  trip  up  to  the 
examination  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  flirting  across  the  table. 
The  opportimities  will  be  so  slender,  the  object  probably  so  un- 
fascinating, that  we  must  assume  some  more  substantial  attraction. 
What  is  to  be  the  use,  then,  of  her  testamur  when  .she  has  got 
it?  The  object  for  which  girls  are  supposed  to  be  brought  up  is 
that  they  may  be  married,  and,  as  a matter  of  firct,  the  majority 
do  come  to  that  prosaic  end.  Do  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  brother- 
philanthropists  contemplate  that  their  scheme  should  help  forward 
that  desired  consummation  ? Do  they  imagine  that  the  young 
men  of  England  prefer  an  examined  to  an  unexamined  wife  ? Of 
course  we  can  understand  that,  when  the  competitive  system  shall 
have  accomplished  its  full  triumph,  its  last  victory  will  be  over 
the  marriage  market.  It  is  now  a complete  scramble.  It  is  a 
mere  system  of  patronage.  The  appointments  may  bo  said  to  be 
uniformly  jobbed.  The  position  of  Countess  or  Marchioness  is  in 
the  gift  of  an  inexperienced  young  man,  who  gives  it,  not  to  the 
young  lady  who  will  perform  the  duties  of  that  station  most  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  but  simply  to  the  young  lady  he 
likes  best.  The  system  is  clearly  I’otten  to  the  core.  Such  favouritism 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
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fill  one  of  the  most  important  situations  in  life.  The  proper  course 
of  proceeding  is  quite  clear,  if  only  the  prejudices  of  the  age  will 
allow  it  to  be  carried  out.  When  an  eldest  son  wants  a wife,  let 
him  communicate  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  the 
appointment  will  he  put  up  to  competition.  He  may  be  allowed 
to  name  the  age  and — as  a concession  to  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity — the  complexion  he  prefers.  The  Local  University 
Examinations  will  furnish  the  machinery ; and,  as  soon  as  their 
verdict  is  delivered,  the  happy  bridegroom  will  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  the  young  lady  who  has  proved  her  fitness  for  his 
hand  and  heart  by  her  knowledge  of  geography  and  Latin  prose. 
It  may  be  said  by  cavillers  that  geography  and  Latin  prose  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  qualities  which  will  make  a woman 
a good  wife  and  mother.  But  such  an  objection  shows  that  the 
man  who  makes  it  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  peculiar  merits 
of  the  competitive  system.  Proficiency  in  geography  and  political 
economy  is  quite  as  certain  an  indication  of  the  qualities  that  make 
a woman  a good  wife,  as  an  aptitude  for  Greek  iambics  is  of  those 
which  make  an  efficient  officer  in  a marching  regiment,  or  as  a 
knowledge  of  mixed  mathematics  is  of  the  talents  that  make  a 
competent  Indian  ruler. 

Until,  however,  that  golden  age  is  reached  when  the  enlightened 
guardsman  shall  ask  to  see  the  testamur  of  his  fiame  before  he 
pops  the  question,  J;he  public  will  probably  look  with  more 
wonder  than  any  other  feeling  at  schemes  of  this  kind.  There  is 
certainly  no  hesitation  or  reticence  in  the  plan  before  us. 
The  examination  system  is  distinctly  proposed  “for  girls 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.”  There  is  some  difference 
among  the  promoters  of  it  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  One 
comparatively  sober  speaker  proposes  that  there  shall  be  a dif- 
ferent curriculum  in  the  case  of  girls  and  the  case  of  boys ; and 
that  the  former,  in  consideration  of  their  weakness,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  Greek  and  the  higher  mathematics.  Some  speakers 
are  also  doubtful  of  the  necessity  of  examining  young  ladies  in 
political  economy.  But  these  unworthy  compromises  are  sternly 
rejected  by  the  real  authors  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Hastings,  speak- 
ing in  their  name,  insists  upon  “ the  same  examination  for  girls  as 
for  the  boys,”  and  expatiates  upon  the  eminence  which  women  may 
attain  in  political  economy.  If  these  proposals  were  simply  confined 
to  governesses,  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  reason  in  them  j 
though,  even  in  choosing  a governess,  a knowledge  of  her  attain- 
ments only  gives  you  one  half,  and  that  the  least  important  half, 
of  her  qualifications.  But  it  is  not  professed  that  the  scheme  is 
to  be  only,  or  even  chiefly,  for  the  benefit  of  governesses.  In 
the  speech  of  the  Secretary,  Miss  Martineau,  who  is  not  a 
governess,  is  set  up  as  the  ideal  of  female  attainment.  With 
every  respect  for  Miss  Martineau's  name,  we  venture  to 
express  a doubt  whether  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer 
by  an  attempt  to  force  the  whole  race  of  English  matrons 
up  to  her  level  of  acquirement.  The  physiological  results 

of  over-developed  brains  must  not  be  lost  sight  ofj  but, 
passing  to  points  more  capable  of  public  discussion,  do  these  bene- 
volent gentlemen  really  believ'e  that  Paterfamilias  would  be  a 
happier  man  in  his  mind  if  he  were  mated  with  a “being  ” who, 
instead  of  mending  his  clothes  and  getting  his  dinner  cooked,  had 
a taste  for  a literary  career  upon  the  subject  of  political  economy? 
The  integral  calculus  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ; but  a lady  who 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  and,  naturally,  proud  of  her  knowledge, 
might  disdain  the  humbler  branches  of  mathematical  science  that 
are  brought  into  play  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  butcher’s 
bill.  We  are  constantly  assured  that  there  is  no  essential  an- 
tagonism between  a high  intellectual  culture  and  the  humblest 
domestic  duties  ; and  in  theory  this  is  perfectly  true.  The  ideal 
woman  of  the  Social  Science  Association  is  able  to  construe  a 
chorus  of  ..Eschylus,  or  to  calculate  the  lunar  distance,  if  neces- 
sary, but,  as  a matter  of  preference,  she  had  rather  employ 
herself  in  darning  her  husband’s  stockings.  But  this  admi- 
rable union  of  qualities  is  rarely  found;  and  the  classical  or 
mathematical  heroine  of  actual  life  is  never  happy  rmless 
she  is  flirting  with  a professor,  or  putting  on  her  best  bonnet 
to  go  and  hear  a lecture.  There  is  a strong,  an  ineradicable 
male  instinct,  that  a learned,  or  even  an  over-accomplished, 
young  woman  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  monsters  in  creation. 
What  a trial  to  her  friends  is  the  great  musician,  who  never  will 
perform  except  to  a large  party,  and  who  spends  her  whole  time 
in  practising  with  equivocal-looking  foreigners ! What  a nuisance 
to  society  is  the  accomplished  linguist,  whose  conversation  is  a 
long  string  of  polyglottic  anecdotes ! The  imagination  can  hardly 
conceive  the  horrors  of  a society  in  which  everything  that  wore 
wreath  and  crinoline  was  either  a great  Grecian  or  had  got  a high 
class  in  trigonometry.  How  the  conversation  would  run  upon 
corrupt  passages  and  compensation  chains ! A strong-minded 
woman  is  like  a pretty  man ; the  merit  is  imnatural  to  both,  and 
both  are  certain  to  be  ridiculously  vain  of  it.  In  the  case  of  most 
women,  the  time  spent  upon  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  would  merely  displace  hours  that 
should  be  spent  on  training  that  would  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
their  lives.  If  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  friends  should  be  successful 
in  bringing  a more  ambitious  system  of  education  into  fashion,  the 
only  result  they  will  achieve  will  be  to  make  marriage  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  now  to  their  unhappy  victims.  An  accomplished 
oung  lady  is  a terror  to  the  yoimg  men  as  things  are ; if  erudition 
e added  to  the  accomplishments,  the  terror  will  become  a simple 
panic. 


SUPREME  HEAD  OR  SUPREME  GOVERNOR. 

The  lay  Peers  hardly  shone  as  historians  in  the  late  debate 
about  Essays  and  Remeios.  Lord  Houghton,  whose  last  act 
as  a Commoner  was  to  ask  leave  to  set  up  an  image  under  each  of 
the  arches  of  W”estminster  Abbey,  has,  in  his  new  sphere,  appro- 
priated a character  which  Lord  Ebury  must  surely  look  on  as  a 
most  wrongful  poaching  on  his  manor.  Not  that  we  intend  to  go 
through  Lord  Houghton’s  speech,  though  we  may  point  out  by  the 
way  his  odd  notion  that  in  1710  there  were  sixteen  Judges,  and 
his  unaccountable  fancy  for  adorning  people,  living  and  dead,  with 
the  title  of  Doctor.  “ Dr.  Whiston  ” and  “ Dr.  Jowett  ” have 
been  promoted  to  their  scarlet  gowns  by  Lord  Houghton  himself. 
Is  not  this  an  intrusion  on  the  rights  of  another  peer  ? If  anybody 
besides  the  Universities  and  the  Primate  has  a right  to  make 
Doctors,  surely  it  ought  to  be  Lord  Shaftesbury.  That  plenitudo 
potestatis  which  has  created  so  many  Bishops  must  surely  include 
the  right  to  confer  all  inferior  honours.  But  we  cannot  at  all  see 
by  what  services  Lord  Houghton  has  earned  any  such  privilege. 
Seriously,  this  little  straw  shows  the  way  of  the  wind. 
When  a man  talks  about  “ Dr.  Jowett,”  we  at  once  see 
that  he  has  not  sufficiently  mastered  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
induce  us  to  place  great  confidence  in  his  remarks.  But  we 
have  higher  game  to  fly  at  than  an  inaccurate  speech  in  the  Lords. 
Among  vulgar  errors,  there  are  two,  of  a legal  kind,  which  espe- 
cially need  a Sir  Thomas  Brown  to  expose  them.  One  is  that 
the  Queen  is  Head  of  the  Church  ; the  other  is  that  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  may  not  marry  subjects.  The  latter  error  is 
based  on  what  has  been  the  practical  result  of  the  actual  law. 
For  the  former  error  there  is  no  excuse  at  all.  The  title  of  Head 
of  the  Church  has  been  legally  borne  by  English  Sove- 
reigns, and  has  been  legally  resigned  by  them,  just  as  the 
title  of  King  of  France  has  also  been  legally  borne  and 
legally  resigned.  Queen  Mary  at  her  accession  was  both 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Queen  of  France;  Queen  Victoria 
has  never  for  a moment  borne  either  title.  Lord  Houghton,  who 
consults  Mr.  Froudej  no  doubt  knows  the  facts,  whatever  explana- 
tion he  may  put  upon  them  ; but  the  studies  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  so  deep.  Lord  Westbury 
quotes  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  which  conferred 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  on  the  King ; he  then  quotes 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  by  which  the  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  was  restored  to  the  Crown ; but  he  gives  no  sort 
of  hint  that  that  statute  did  not  invest  Elizabeth  with  the  dis- 
puted title,  and  that  she  herself  distinctly  refused  it.  The  natural 
inference  from  Lord  Westbury’s  speech  would  be  that  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church  had  been  borne  by  Elizabeth  and  her  succes- 
sors, just  as  it  was  borne  by  Henry,  by  Edward,  and  for  a while 
by  Mary.  When  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  points  out  the  historical 
error,  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  only  shuffle  out  of  the  business  by 
talking  about  the  Bishop’s  excited  manner  and  hinting  that  the 
Bishop  himself  does  not  understand  the  statute.  He  goes  on  to 
say:— 

His  apology,  I think,  must  be  that  he  himself  does  not  quite  understand 
it.  The  passage  cited  claims  for  the  Crown,  as  head  of  the  Cliurch,  all  juris- 
diction and  authority  ; but  he  says  that  the  title  was  disclaimed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  So  it  was  in  a spiritual  sense,  but  “ the  head  of'the  Church  ” 
is  the  common  denomination  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Queen  claimed  to  her- 
self jurisdiction  in  a more  effective  manner  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

What  this  last  sentence  means  we  cannot  at  all  guess,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  Times  reporter  has  misrepresented  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  We  can  hardly  think  that  Lord  Westbury 
means  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Crown  under 
Elizabeth  was  “ more  effective  ” than  it  had  been  under  Henry. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  that  the  powers  exercised  by  Elizabeth 
as  “Supreme  Governor”  were  any  less  than  those  exercised  by 
Henry  as  “ Supreme  Head,”  but  most  certainly  they  were  not  any 
greater.  Lord  Westbury  cannot  deny  that  Elizabeth  refused  the 
title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  but  he  says  that  she  did  so  only  “ in 
a spiritual  sense  ” — ^whatever  that  may  mean — and  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  “ ‘ the  Head  of  the  Church  ’ is  the  common  denomination 
of  the  Crown.”  No  doubt  the  form  is  often  used  in  common  dis- 
course, just  as  people  often  say  in  common  discourse  that  the 
King  or  Queen  cannot  many  a subject;  but  the  one  saying 
is  just  as  legally  and  historically  inaccurate  as  the  other. 
The  title,  unheard  of  before  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  conferred 
on  him ; it  was  abolished  under  Mary ; and  it  has  never  been  re- 
vived since.  It  has  therefore  no  legal  existence  whatever ; and  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  all  men,  is  surely  bound  to  measure  his 
expressions  by  the  law,  and  not  to  take  shelter  imder  a vulgar  and 
inaccurate  usage. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  argue  the  theology  of  the  case.  It  is 
not  our  province,  and,  if  it  were,  we  could  not  undertake  to  decide 
between  two  such  divines  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Westbury.  We  wish  simply  to  look  at  the  historical  facts. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  quite  right  that  the  Queen  should  be 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  she  is 
not  Supreme  Head.  Perhaps  it  may  be  quite  wrong  that  the 
Queen  should  be  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  is  Supreme  Governor.  The  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Head  by  Henry,  and  its  refusal  by  Elizabeth,  are  simple 
historical  facts.  And,  those  facts  must  have  some  meaning  and 
some  importance.  At  our  distance  of  time  there  may  seem  to  be 
very  little  difference  between  the  two  titles,  but  it  is  clear  that  in 
those  days  the  difference  must  have  appeared  really  important 
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"When  Parliament  offered  the  title  of  Head  to  Elizabeth  and  she 
distinctly  refused  it,  she  must  have  had  some  intelligible  reason 
for  her  conduct.  Either  she  must  have  meant  to  claim  a smaller 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  power  than  was  claimed  by  her  father,  or 
she  must  have  thought  that  the  particular  title  by  which  her 
father’s  ecclesiastical  power  was  described  was  in  someway  objec- 
tionable or  liable  to  misconstruction.  Now  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  power  vested  in  the  Supreme  Governor 
was  at  all  less  than  that  which  had  been  formerly  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Head.  The  objection  must  therefore  have  been  to  the 
titm  itself  as  an  improper  way  of  describing  that  power.  And  a 
little  thought  will  show  that  her  objection  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. It  does  not  appear  that  she  objected  to  anything  which 
Henry  the  Eighth  really  intended  to  claim,  but  that  she  looked  on 
the  title  of  Head  as  liable  to  misconstruction — as  likely  to  be  under- 
stood as  if  she  claimed  powers  which  neither  herself  nor  her  father 
ever  meant  to  claim. 

The  key  to  the  difference  will,  we  think,  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  taken  in  connexion  with  other 
formularies  of  the  time.  The  Article  “ of  the  Civil  Magistrates  ” 
explains  that  the  “ chief  government,”  the  supremacy  vested  in  the 
Crown,  did  not  give  to  the  King  or  Queen  any  power  of  “ minis- 
tering either  of  God’s  word  or  of  the  Sacraments.”  This  therefore 
was  an  error  which  had  to  be  guarded  against ; nothing  of  the 
sort  was  meant,  but  “ some  slanderous  folks  ” had  fancied  it.  Any 
title  which  encouraged  such  a notion  was  better  dispensed  with. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  “ Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ” was  a 
title  which  might  easily  be  understood  as  implying  a power  of 
“ ministering  of  God’s  word  or  of  the  Sacraments,”  while  no  such 
construction  could  with  any  fairness  be  put  upon  the  title  of 
“Supreme  Governor.”  The  Supreme  Head  might  seem  to 
be  something  internal,  like  an  Archbishop  or  a Pope,  while 
the  Supreme  Governor  was  something  external.  Governor  over 
the  Church  because  Governor  over  everything  else.  The  Head- 
ship again  was  something  which  formed  a distinct  part  of 
the  royal  style.  Henry  and  Edward  were  Kings  and  Heads  of  the 
Church ; it  might  therefore  be  construed  as  meaning  something 
special,  something  not  involved  in  the  idea  of  kingship,  some- 
thing derived  from  particular  votes  of  Parliament  and  Convoca- 
tion. Elizabeth’s  governorship,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  no 
part  of  her  style  ; she  was  Queen  and,  as  such,  chief  governor ; 
the  chief  governorship  was  an  inseparable  accident  of  her  Queen- 
ship.  It  is  most  certain  that  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  claim, 
any  more  than  Elizabeth  claimed,  any  purely  spiritual  powers  or 
functions,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  might,  while  Elizabeth  could 
not,  be  plausibly  represented  as  claiming  them.  It  is  also  certain 
that,  under  Henry,  and  stUl  more  under  Edward,  language  was 
occasionally  used,  not  indeed  in  legal  documents,  b^t  by  persons 
high  in  authority,  which  might  give  a really  fair  ground  for  these 
suspicions  of  “slanderous  folks,”  whether  Romish  or  Puritan. 
Cranmer  several  times  used  language  which  smmded  like  attri- 
buting to  the  King  a power  of  making  Bishops  as  well  as  of 
directing  what  Bishops  should  be  made.  In  Henry’s  reign  the 
Bishops  took  out  roym  commissions  ; on  Edward’s  accession  they 
took  out  fresh  ones  as  if  the  old  had  expired.  Now  this  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  an  interpretation  not  inconsistent  with  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  Elizabethan  doctrine;  but  it  is  equally 
capable  of  another  interpretation,  one  closely  approaching  to  the 
doctrine  which  Elizabeth  wished  specially  to  repudiate.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  has  therefore  been  done  since  Elizabeth’s  accession. 

As  we  understand  the  objects  both  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth — 
those  of  Edward’s  advisers  are  less  clear — they  wished  to  assert 
for  the  Crown  a full  and  unrestrained  jurisdiction  over  eccle- 
siastical persons  and  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but  not  to  claim  any 
powers  purely  spiritual.  Thewords  “spiritual”  and  “ecclesiastical  ” 
are  often  used  as  synonymous,  so  that  we  sometimes  find  a 
“ spiritual  ” power  claimed  for  the  sovereign.  But  this  is  simply 
owing  to  an  abuse  of  the  word  “ spiritual  ” — to  its  use  in  the  sense 
of  “ecclesiastical,”  as  when  we  talk  of  Spiritual  Courts  and 
Spiritual  Peers,  ^iritual  power,  in  the  strict  sense,  was  never 
claimed  either  by  Elizabeth  or  by  Henry,  and  Elizabeth  carefully 
avoided  everything  which  might  look  like  such  a claim.  By 
“ spiritual  ” power  in  the  strict  sense  we  mean  a power  of  adminis- 
tering Sacraments,  and  other  rites  which  were  held  to  be  of  directly 
spiritual  efficacy,  including  the  power  of  conferring  such  a power. 
By  “ecclesiastical  power”  we  mean  an  external  jurisdiction,  a 
power  of  ruling  and  judging  in  a particular  class  of  causes,  the 
extent  of  which  has  varied  at  different  times.  The  Sacraments, 
whether  two  or  seven,  are  strictly  spiritual  matters ; the  institu- 
tion of  a Rector  is  a mere  ecclesiastical  matter.  To  nominate, 
elect,  or  confirm  a Bishop  is  a mere  ecclesiastical  matter ; to  con- 
secrate him  is  a purely  spiritual  matter.  This  distinction,  whether 
in  itself  good  for  anything  or  not,  was  accepted  by  all  parties  in 
the  sixteenth  centmy,  and  could  not,  without  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency, have  been  rejected  by  either  Henry  or  Elizabeth.  Henry 
remained  till  his  dying  day  a devout  believer  in  Transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ; and  we  suspect  that  Elizabeth’s 
real  creed  was  not  very  different.  If  there  was  a Sacrifice,  there 
was  also  a Priesthood.  That  Priesthood  they  were  determined  to 
keep  under  their  own  power,  to  check  it  in  any  schemes  of 
temporal  encroachment,  to  keep  its  ecclesiastical  powers  completely 
under  their  control,  even  to  prescribe  to  it  in  some  degi’ee  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  exercise  of  its  distinctly  spiritual 
owers ; but  with  the  distinctly  spiritual  powers  themselves  they 
id  not  meddle.  The  King  ruled  over  Priests  and  Bishops,  he  heard 
appeals  from  Priests  and  Bishops,  but  to  act  as  Priest  or  Bishop  or 


to  empower  any  one  to  act  as  Priest  or  Bishop  he  never  claimed. 
Purely  spiritual  functions  were  left  free ; there  is  no  process  at  law 
by  which  a Bishop  can  be  compelled  to  ordain,  or  hindered  from  or- 
daining, at  his  own  pleasure.  To  determine  who  should  be  a Bishop 
is  a different  matter  from  making  a Bishop,  but  neither  Henry  nor 
Elizabeth  ever  pretended — in  England  at  least — even  directly  to 
appoint  a Bishop.  The  election  and  confii-mation  still  remained 
purely  ecclesiastical  ceremonies;  the  Crown  was  simply  armed 
with  an  irresistible,  though  indirect,  influence  in  determining  who 
should  be  elected  and  confirmed.  The  Crown  does  not  directly 
step  in  except  to  order  the  Consecration  of  the  person  already 
ecclesiastically  elected  and  confirmed.  Thus,  so  far  from  pretending 
to  make  Bishops,  both  Henry  and  Elizabeth  shrank  from  directly 
nomin.ating  them.  In  short,  a purely  spiritual  power  they  never 
claimed ; but  as  Henry’s  title  of  Head  might  be  construed  as  im- 

gying  a claim  of  such  a power,  Elizabeth  prefeiTed  the  title  of 
overnor,  which  was  not  open  to  any  such  misconstruction. 

The  supremacy  or  “ chief  government  ” over  the  Church  con- 
sisted mainly  in  two  things,  which  are  both  e.xpressed  in  the 
familiar  form,  “ in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  ■within  her  dominions,  supreme.”  These  words  exclude 
the  two  great  ’claims  of  the  mediaeval  clergy — the  right  of 
holding  ecclesiastical  courts  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
and  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  be  summoned  before 
those  courts  only.  When  the  ecclesiastical  claims  were  at 
their  highest,  the  King  had  really  no  jurisdiction  at  all 
over  the  person  of  a clerk.  Whatever  was  his  offence,  he 
was  to  be  tried  only  in  the  court  of  his  Ordinary.  The  Royal 
Supremacy  asserts  that  all  men  of  Whatever  calling  are 
subject  to  the  King,  that  is,  to  the  law  personified  in 
him;  no  Priest  or  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  if  he  is  guilty  of 
a criminal  offence  or  a civil  trespass,  can  claim  to  be  treated  in 
any  different  way  from  another  man.  Again,  the  same  supre- 
macy which  embraces  all  persons  embraces  also  all  causes. 
The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  may  be  exercised 
either  directly,  or  on  appeal  from  the  “ Spiritual  ” Courts ; the 
principle  of  supremacy  is  asserted  either  way.  The  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  suffered  to  exist,  they  were  suffered  to 
retain  some  matters  of  j urisdiction  which  seem  strangely  foreign  to 
their  objects,  but  the  King  was  to  be  supreme  in  aU  causes;  from 
every  ecclesiastical  court  there  was  to  be  a final  appeal  to  a court 
sitting  in  the  King’s  name.  No  person,  no  cause,  within  the 
realm  of  England  was  to  be  either  without  a superior  ruler,  or 
subject  to  a superior  ruler  beyond  the  realm.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  exemption  of  any  person  from  the  regular  tribunals  was  an 
abuse  not  to  be  borne  under  any  well-constituted  Government ; 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  matters,  ecclesiastical  causes  so  often  involve 
temporal  rights,  and  in  England  even  freehold  rights,  that  to 
subject  the  ecclesiastical  coui’ts  to  an  appeal  to  the  royal  authority 
was  almost  equally  necessary.  These  things  are  the  essence  of 
that  supremacy  which  Henry  described  by  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head,  and  Elizabeth,  surely  more  accurately,  by  that  of  Supreme 
Governor.  Particular  enactments,  as  to  the  power  of  Convocation, 
the  way  of  nominating  Bishops,  and  so  forth,  are  mere  particular 
enactments,  and  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Supremacy.  Its 
essence  is  that  no  person,  no  cause,  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  law.  All  ecclesiastical  j urisdiction  is  subordinate  to 
the  temporal  law  and  the  temporal  courts ; all  ecclesiastical 
matters  are  subjects  for  legislation  in  Parliament.  In  a word,  the 
Sovereign  is  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church,  but  that  spiritual 
power,  which  all  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  believed  in  m some 
shape  or  other,  remains  untouched.  This  is  perhaps  what  Lord 
Westbury  meant  by  saying  that  Elizabeth  refused  the  title  of 
Head  in  “a  spiritual  sense.’’  The  plain  fact  is  that  she  refused  it 
altogether,  because  it  was  capable  of  being  misunderstood  in  a way 
which  she  was  specially  anxious  to  avoid. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HOPLEY. 

IT  has  been  reserved  for  the  late  convict  Hopley  to  exhaust,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  a theory.  This  is  not  given  to  every  man. 
As  far  as  we  remember,  Ascham,  Locke,  and  Rousseau  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  airing  their  visionary  views  on  education.  The  inimitable 
satirist  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Sadblems,  reduced 
the  theory  to  an  absurdity  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  infant  and 
adolescent  mind  was  concerned;  and  the  author  of  Emile,  who 
talked  like  an  angel,  left  his  own  children  to  the  mercies  of  a 
foundling  hospital.  Mr.  Day,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton, 
that  dreary  manual  of  high-flying  education,  was  in  some 
respects  Hopley’s  prototype,  for  he  also  endeavoured  to 
educate  a model  wife,  as  well  as  a model  boy.  But  Day 
began  at  the  beginning,  and  selected  his  future  wife  in  the 
nursery.  The  complications  arising  from  educating  a ■wife  up  to 
an  ideal  standard  have  not  been  neglected  by  recent  fiction.  But 
fact  is  generally  more  lively  than  fiction,  and  the  history  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hopley’s  connubial  experiences  is  as  interesting,  and  twice 
as  painful,  as  a novel.  Hopley,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  East- 
bourne schoolmaster  who,  in  the  summer  of  1 86o,  beat  a semi- 
idiotic  pupil  named  Canceller  to  death,  on  high  “ educational,” 
moral,  and  religious  grounds,  and  was  in  consequence  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude.  We  mention 
the  matter  in  this  rough  unsentimental  way  because  we  observe  that 
the  Judge-Ordinary — in  summing  up  and  charging  the  jury  on  the 
suit  for  a judicial  separation,  on  the  gi’ound  of  cruelty,  promoted 
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l)y  Mrs.  Hopley  agaiust  lier  husband — speaks  of  this  very  ag- 
gravated manslaughter,  and  the  person  who  committed  it,  in  some- 
what euphemistic  language.  He  characterizes  it  as  “some  act 
which  brought  the  husband  within  the  gi’asp  of  the  law,  and  very 
heavily  the  hand  of  the  law  fell  upon  him and  he  goes  on  to  describe 
Hopley  as  “ a man  of  education  and  refinement,  of  great  natural 
ability,  and  with  a great  many  noble  though  visionary  aspirations,” 
and  also  adverts  with  evident  admiration  to  his  warm- 
heartedness and  kindness  to  his  wife,”  and  “ his  warm  affec- 
tion and  proper  religious  feelings.”  Now  we  happen  to 
have  a pretty  accurate  mapping  out  of  Hopley’s  character. 
It  is  presented  to  us  incidentally  by  the  evidence  pro- 
duced on  the  trial  for  the  manslaughter  of  the  boy  Cancellor  in 
i860,  but  more  fully  in  Hopley’s  own  account  of  himself  con- 
tained in  tlie  pamphlet  entitled,  Facts  hearincj  on  the  Death  of  Reginald 
C.  Cancellor.  In  this  pamphlet  Hopley  had  the  hardihood,  while 
awaiting  bis  trial,  to  beg  for  contributions  from  the  credulous  to 
set  up  a “ Model  Educational  Establishment,”  with  himself  as  the 
model  Christian  master,  and  his  wife  specially  trained  by  him 
to  “ aim  at  becoming  the  model  Christian  mistress.”  Our  notion 
of  the  man’s  character  is  completed  by  the  defence  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person  before  the  Divorce  Court.  It  came  to  this.  Mr. 
Hopley  had  a theory  about  wives  and  education  generally.  Possibly 
ho  entertained  it  seriously ; possibly  he  did  not.  Possibly  he  might 
be  a sincere  visionary;  possibly  he  might  be  a mere  quack 
and  mountebank.  His  riew — whether  he  entertained  it  sincerely 
or  not — was  that  all  extant  education  was  wrong,  and  that  it 
was  in  him  so  to  manage  a wife  and  family  that  his  family 
should  be  a model  family,  and  his  children  “ second  Christs.” 
And,  moreover,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  him  so  to  bring 
up  and  bring  out  boys,  on  the  Locke  and  Jacob  Abbott  principle — 
in  which,  combined  with  the  occasional  use  of  a rope  and  “a good 
thick  stick,”  “ affection  is  the  great  moving  power” — that  “with 
sincere  and  persevering  pains  to  benefit  them,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  feeling,  and  energy,”  he  could  always  either  beat  obstinacy  out 
of  them  or  beat  them  to  death.  Well,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
testmg  his  theories.  He  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  beat  one  of  his  pupils 
to  death ; and  he  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  commencing  the 
education  of  one  of  his  “second  Christs,”  liis  first-bom  child, 
thrash  it  when  a fortnight  old,  carry  it  out  in  a fish  hamper  when 
five  days  old,  and  within  a month  of  its  birth  shut  it  up  in  a dark 
room  to  cure  its  bad  temper.  This  “second  Christ  ” which  was  to 
be  he  reduced  to  hopeless  idiotcj’';  and  his  model  wife  he 
modelled  into  the  mother  of  future  Christs  by  repeatedly  striking 
her  on  the  head,  whilst  pregnant,  for  not  knowing  certain  lessons 
and  sums  which  he  set  her,  by  kicking  her  and  spitting  at  her, 

and  calling  her  “beast,  fool,  and .”  This  is  the  Hopley  of 

fact,  and  on  the  trial  for  manslaughter  the  jury  decided  that  they 
believed  him  to  be  a liar  as  well  as  a manslayer.  He  pretended 
that  he  had  left  his  victim  “ happy  and  contented  ” overnight, 
whereas,  as  it  was  proved,  lights  were  seen  in  the  house  at  an  unac- 
countably late  hour,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  slaughtered  boy’s 
room  after  he  was  left  “ happy  and  contented,”  ineffectual  attempts 
had  been  made  to  efface  the  too  palpable  marks  of  blood,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  boy  had  been  partly  washed ; and,  lastly,  he  attempted 
to  palm  off  on  the  country  reporters  an  absolutely  false  account  of 
the  whole  bloody  deed.  The  man  Hopley,  it  is  proved,  did  a 
pupil  to  death,  reduced  his  own  first-born  child  to  idiotey  by 
striking  it  with  his  hand  when  a fortnight  old,  and  habitually 
beat,  kicked,  and  spat  on  his  own  wife.  To  be  sure  he  did 
all  this  in  the  interests  of  high  education  and  true  religion. 
He  prayed  with  the  boy  he  slew,  in  the  intervals  of  rope’s- 
ending  him  and  jobbing  a stick  into  his  limbs;  and  he  com- 
posed an  admirable  manual  of  the  most  pious  cast,  a manual 
of  self-examination  and  prayer  for  his  beloved  wife,  that  is,  for 
the  beast,  fool,  and  — whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thrashing 
and  .spitting  upon.  And  Hopley  was,  moreover,  so  tender- 
hearted that  he  forbade  his  pupils  “ ever  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain,  even  on  the  smallest  insect  ” ; and  his  sympathies  were  so 
rmiversal  that  in  his  model  play-room  he  would  “reserve  a space 
of  oak-boards  planed  to  a smooth  surface,  on  which  the  peg-tops 
could  be  thrown  without  injuring  their  pegs.” 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  quite  right  for  the  Judge- 
Ordinary  to  describe  a fellow  of  this  sort  as  possessed  with 
“noble  aspirations,”  and  as  one  “of  whom  no  one  could 
say  that  he  was  wanting  in  warm  affection  and  in  gyroper 
religious  feelings.”  There  is  a certain  authority  that  says 
“ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  and  that  warns  religious 
professors  generally,  “ Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord ! ” &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  and  only  Christ — not  one 
of  the  Hopley  regeneration,  the  second  Christs — emphatically 
teaches  that  there  is  only  one  reliable  thing,  which  is  not  extrava- 
gant religious  professions,  but  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  How- 
ever piously  a man  prays,  however  solemnly  he  adjures  by  the 
holiest  motives,  however  passionate  may  be  his  appeals,  however 
sacred  and  lofty  his  system,  however  pious  his  pretensions,  he  is 
nothing  but  a hypocrite  and  impostor — that  is  to  say,  he  has  no 
really  lofty  aspirations,  and  is  utterly  deficient  in  warm  affection  and 
proper  religious  feelings — if  he  flogs  a boy  to  death,  beats  his 
own  infant  into  idiotey,  and  thrashes  his  wife  upon  the  highest 
religious  motives,  because,  while  pregnant,  she  breaks  down  in  a 
spelling  lesson.  Society,  we  think,  has  some  right  to  complain 
when  a J udge-Ordinary  thus  confuses  right  and  wrong,  and  seems 
to  lay  down  that  noble  aspirations  and  proper  religious  feelings 
are  compatible  with  crimes  of  this  sort.  We  are  not  asserting  ! 
for  ' a 'single  moment  that,  in  the  suit  for  a judicial  separa-  1 


tion,  poor  Mrs.  Hopley  had,  as  they  say,  a single  leg  to 
stand  on.  No  doubt  of  it,  her  condonation  of  her  hus- 
band’s cruelty  was  complete  and  certain.  The  man  is  un- 
questionably a man  of  will  as  strong  as  his  red  right  hand. 
He  had  completely  mastered  his  wife.  She  was,  while  under  his 
influence,  as  thoroughly  fascinated  and  possessed  as  the  bird 
is  by  the  serpent.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  all  along — 
before  the  trial,  after  the  trial,  and  up  to  a very  recent 
period  — she  believed  in  her  torturer,  and  was  ready  to 
walk  with  him  “erect  and  unsubdued  before  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  and  panting  to  fulfil  his  sacred  mission,”  as, 
even  in  prison,  he  loftily  anticipated  his  futm’e  career.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  poor  Mrs.  Hopley  was  urged  — and 
urged  not  improperly,  except  in  a legal  sense — to  prosecute  the 
suit  by  her  own  family,  and  that  Hopley  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that,  in  appearing  in  Court,  she  scarcely  acted  as  a free 
agent.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  this  in- 
fluence is  at  an  end  if,  as  is  asserted,  Mrs.  Hopley  has  of 
her  own  free  will  left  England  since  the  suit  was  decided 
against  her,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  those  happier  days 
which  the  Judge-Ordinary,  not  for  the  first  time  (hcec  olim 
meminisse  juvahit),  forecasts  for  erring  wives  and  cruel  husbands 
whose  connubial  bonds  he  declines  to  relax.  But  this  is  not  our 
point.  We  are  not  so  much  commenting  on  the  case  as  on  what 
we  regard  as  a social  mi.sfortune,  that  Hopley’s  real  character  and 
crimes  should  be  treated  by  high  authority  in  this  very  lenient  and 
apologetic  way.  There  is  no  crime  which  may  not  be  justified,  after 
a fashion,  upon  principle.  It  was,  in  its  way,  a noble  aspiration 
when  a murderer,  not  long  ago,  treated  a young  woman  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  as  his  property,  and  in  all  love  and  sincerity,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  “ warm  affection,”  as  he  would  term  it,  cut  her 
throat.  But  do  not  high  aspirations  cease  to  be  noble  when  man- 
slaughter is  their  legitimate  logical  result  ? Included  in  Hopley's 
noble  aspirations  was  the  conviction  that,  when  once  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  mastery  between  himself  and  a boy,  whom  he  chose 
to  consider  obstinate,  but  who  was  in  fact  half  an  idiot,  it  was  his 
duty  “ to  carry  his  point  whatever  blows  it  cost,”  as  his  master 
John  Locke  has  it.  The  fact  that  he  killed  the  boy,  and 
killed  him  on  principle,  disposes,  we  think,  of  the  nobleness  of 
his  aspirations.  And  so  in  the  other  case.  Hopley  is  well 
up  in  religious  language ; he  is  a truly  pious  man-slayer  and  an 
entirely  converted  wife-torturer.  He  beats  his  own  infant  a 
span  long  into  idiotey,  for  high  moral  and  educational 
purposes  ; and  he  tortures  a pregnant  woman  for  the  good  of  her 
soul  and  the  improvement  of  her  mind.  He  licks  her  into  pro- 
ficiency in  godliness  and  the  rule  of  three.  He  engages  in  prayer 
and  indites  edifying  tracts  on  self-examination,  whilst  he  slays  the 
imbecile,  maltreats  the  weak,  and  chastises  the  helpless  and 
unconscious  baby  of  two  weeks  old.  Is  such  a man’s  loving 
spirit  to  be  styled  “proper  religious  feelings”?  It  is  not  a 
leasant,  perhaps  not  quite  a proper  thing,  to  urge  comparisons ; 
ut  in  reviewing  the  present  administration  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
we  cannot  quite  forget  the  memories  of  a Stowell  and  a Cresswell, 
who  estimated  sentimentalism  at  its  proper  value,  and  who  always 
discouraged,  and  certainly  never  talked,  nonsense. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FEDERAL  RECRUITING. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  long  been  famous  for  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  charitable  institutions.  It  is  generally 
found  that  an  extraordinary  development  of  corporate  energy  tends 
to  dwarf  the  growth  of  individual  minds,  but  Boston  is  a happy 
exception  to  this  and  many  other  rules.  She  is  blessed  in  the 
possession  of  a citizen  whose  philanthropy  spurns  the  narrow 
bounds  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  who  has  found  time,  amidst 
all  the  distracting  influences  of  civil  dissension,  to  compassionate  the 
sufferings  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish  labourer.  With  Mr.  Kidder, 
to  pity  and  to  relieve  are  one.  He  has  doubtless  studied  Bishop 
Butler,  and  learned  the  importance  of  at  once  translating  emotions 
into  acts.  What  with  others  might  have  remained  a barren  senti- 
ment became  with  him  a scheme  for  a self-supporting  emigration 
from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  His  agent  was  commissioned  to 
offer  a free  passage  and  a new  suit  of  clothes  to  any  able-bodied 
man,  with  the  promise  of  having  work  found  for  him  immediately 
on  reaching  Boston.  The  emigi-ants  were,  at  the  outset,  to  be 
limited  to  1,000 ; and  the  first  instalment  of  this  fortunate  band, 
102  in  number,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  27th  of  last 
February.  They  reached  Portland  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  March, 
and,  on  landing,  a few  of  them,  whose  fortimes  we  shall  follow 
presently,  got  separated  from  their  companions.  The  main  body 
went  on  to  Boston  the  same  evening,  and  arrived  there  about  nine 
o’clock.  Even  the  most  exalted  charity  is  not  proof  against  sm’- 
prise,  ajid  it  now  appeai'ed  that  Mr.  Kidder  had  not  expected  them 
so  soon,  and  had  therefore  made  no  arrangements  for  their  recep- 
tion. A large  empty  building  was  found,  however,  into  which 
they  were  turned,  tired  and  hmigry ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Kidder’s 
own  account,  “ an  ample  supply  of  such  refreshments  as  could  be 
got  at  that  late  hour  ” was  sent  into  them  that  night,  and  a break- 
fast, of  the  same  quality  as  that  provided  for  the  guests  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels,  on  the  following  morning.  If  the  men’s  state- 
ment  is  to  be  believed,  the  food  obtainable  in  Boston  late  in  the 
evening  is  of  a very  limited  description,  while  the  tastes  engen- 
dered hotel  life  must  be  decidedly  peculiar,  since  the  supper 
I in  question  consisted  of  a barrel  of  biscuits  and  a cheese,  and  the 
1 breakfast  of  sundry  buckets  of  whisky.  But  Mr.  Kidder’s  per- 
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formance  fell  sliort  of  lii.s  proiniscs  in  a more  important  particular 
than  that  of  food.  In  tho  heat  of  a <^enerous  enthusiasm,  ho  had 
undertaken  to  find  \yorlc  witliout  having-  any  to  ofi'er,  and  his  first 
appearance  among  his  emigrants,  on  the  night  of  their  an-ival,  -was 
to  announce  this  unpleasant  fact.  lie  represented  it,  hoivever,  as 
merely  a momentary  dilliculty ; and,  with  the  horror  of  idleness 
common  to  all  good  men,  he  suggested  that,  “ to  prevent  any  loss 
of  time,”  they  should  enlist  in  the  28  th  Massachusetts  regiment, 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  Irishmen.  At  first  no  one  seems 
to  have  car^d  to  follow  this  advice,  but  the  whisky  breakfast 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  some  martial  ardour,  and  a few  introduc- 
tions to  the  recruiting-  agent  were  happily  effected.  Most  of  the 
men,  however,  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  Mr.  Kidder 
proniptly  proved  to  them  that  if  they  would  not  work,  neither 
should  they  eat,  by  giving  them  no  more  food,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  turning  them  out  of  the  building.  For  the 
next  few  days,  they  hung-  about  the  town,  subsisting  on  the  charity 
of  their  countrymen,  until  some  found  work  for  themselves,  and 
others  were  finally  driven  to  enlist.  Mr.  Kidder  complained 
bitterly  of  the  failure  of  his  benevolent  experiment,  and  of  his 
useless  expenditure  of  7,000  dollars  in  bringing-  the  men  over; 
but  his  fellow-citizens  console  themselves  for  the  sufferings  of  so 
good  a man  by  the  reflection  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  bounties, 
he  has  probably  made  at  least  500  dollars  on  every  man  whom  he 
ersuaded  to  enlist.  If  he  had  induced  the  whole  body  to  follow 
is  suggestions  he  would  thus  have  cleared  more  than  1 0,000/.  by 
his  charitable  enterprise,  and  so  fulfilled,  at  any  rate  in 
his  own  person,  his  expressed  intention  of  “ doing  a good  deal  of 
good  at  a small  outlay.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Portland 
had  been  undergoing  very  similar  treatment.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Kidder’s  agent  was  really  anxious  to  take  them  all  on  with 
him  to  Boston,  but  Maine  has  a quota  to  fill  up  as  well  as 
Massachusetts,  and  his  intentions  were  speedily  frustrated  by  some 
of  his  charges  getting  drunk  before  the  time  at  which  he  had 
intended  them  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  touched  the 
wharf,  a mysterious  stranger,  who  gave  himself  out  as  a Canadian, 
appeared  at  a neighbouring-  public-house  and  bought  a keg  of 
whisky,  which  he  took  down  -with  him  to  the  harbour.  He  was 
not  heard  of  again,  but  the  effects  of  his  benevolent  purchase  were 
speedily  visible  in  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  emigrants  at  the 
public-house,  clamouring  for  whisky,  and  bearing  evident  traces 
of  having  already  “ drunk  considerably.”  The  landlord  denies 
that  he  served  them  with  any  liquor,  but  it  appears,  from  the 
evidence  of  a policeman,  that  this  denial  is  at  most  true  in  the 
letter  only,  as  there  were  two  or  three  well-dressed  men  present 
who  were  “ very  liberal  with  their  money,”  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  drank  nothing-  themselves.  The  result  of 'all  this  was 
that  several  of  the  L-ishmen  lost  the  train  to  Boston,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  seven  of  them  were  brought  to  the  police 
station,  very  drunk  and  very  noisj’-,  and  there  locked  up  for 
the  night.  Early  the  next  morning,  a recruiting  ^gent  was  told  by 
one  of  the  police  that  there  were  several  men  in  custody  who,  “it 
was  his  impression,”  were  anxious  to  enlist.  The  agent  accordingly 
presented  himself  at  the  police  station,  where  he  found  the  chief 
officer  quite  ignorant  of  any  such  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  willing  to  allow  the  agent  to 
■ ascertain  their  -wishes  for  himself.  He  found  the  way  smoothed 
! for  his  operations.  The  men  had  had  no  food  since  the  previous 
'morning,  and  they  had  been  told  that  they  were  liable  to  a fine  of 
1/.  I os.,  or  to  an  imprisonment  of  thirty  days.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  ig-norant  Irishmen,  just  landed  in  a strange  country,  half- 
starved,  and  with  no  friend  to  appeal  to,  should  have  regarded  a 
'month’s  imprisonment  as  an  immediate  evil  to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost.  They  told  the  recruiting  agent  that  they  would  not  enlist 
; so  long  as  they  were  kept  in  prison,  and  he  at  once  applied  to  the 
I City  Marshal  to  set  them  free,  giving  as  a reason  his  belief  that 
I he  should  be  able  to  enlist  them.  According  to  the  police  account, 
they  were  then  discharged  unconditionally;  according  to  the  men’s 
statement,  they  were  only  set  free  when  they  had  signed  the 
'enlistment  papers.  What  is  certain  is,  that  all  seven  did  enlist, 
and  were  sent  to  the  camp  outside  the  city  that  same  afternoon. 
In  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  the  British  Consul  at  Portland  laid 
■these  facts  before  Lord  Lyons,  who  at  once  sent  a remonstrance  to 
Mr.  Seward,  coupled  with  a request  that  the  men  might  not  be 
ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  Potomac  imtil  the  justfee  of  their 
complaint  had  been  inquired  into.  The  request  came  too  late,  the 
men  having-  been  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  before  it  reached 
Mr.  Seward,  but  an  inquiry  was  instituted  at  Portland,  in  which 
the  facts  we  have  related  were  clearly  established.  But  the  Board 
of  Enrolment  declined  to  recognise  any  possible  collusion  between 
the  people  who  treated  the  men  to  whisky,  the  officers  who  locked 
them  up,  and  the  agents  who  induced  them  to  enlist;  and  as 
none  oi  these  acts,  taken  separately,  constituted  a breach  of  the 
law,  it  was  decided  that  the  enlistment  was  strictly  in  order. 
Lord  Lyons,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  He  went  over  the 
depositions,  pointed  out  how  the  very  admissions  of  the  official 
witnesses,  the  only  ones  who  had  been  accessible,  told  against  the 
defence  they  had  set  up,  and,  at  last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  Mr.  Seward’s  consent  to  the  men  being  ordered 
back  to  Portland,  and  the  whole  case  gone  into  again  in  their 
presence.  By  that  time,  however,  two  of  them  had  been  killed 
m action,  three  more  were  lying-  wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  only 
two  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  thus  tardily 
conceded. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  single  group  out  of  the  vast  numbe?-s 


of  British  subjects  now  serving,  against  their  wills,  in  the  armies 
of  the  Federal  States.  The  character  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  enlisted  rests  on  the  most  unimpeachable  testimony. 
It  is  admitted,  in  the  aggregate,  by  the  military  authorities  them- 
selves. There  is  a report  from  General  Wistar  to  General  Dix  in 
which  he  laments  the  number  of  desertions  that  are  constantly 
taking-  place,  and  attributes  them  mainly  to  the  “ scandalous  and 
inhuman  manner  ” in  which  the  men  had  been  first  drugged,  and 
then  enlisted,  put  into  uniforms,  and  carried  off’ to  the  army  before 
consciousness  had  returned.  In  every  one  he  meets,  the  emigi-aut 
finds  an  enemy.  The  Federal  Government  is  anxious  to  keep  up 
its  figliting  strength,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  political  prestige 
of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits.  The  State  officials  naturally 
wish  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  central  authority,  and  to  make 
up  their  quota  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  persons 
of  their  own  citizens.  The  system  of  paying  the  bounties  to  middle 
meu  has  created  a wholly  new  species  of  traders  throughout  the 
country,  whose  interest  it  is  to  enlist  foreigners  just  arrived,  in 
preference  to  any  other  class,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  can 
defraud  them  of  the  payment  legally  due  to  the  recruit  with  less 
chance  of  detection.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Lord  Lyons  finds 
the  inv'estigation  of  such  complaints  the  most  painful  and  unsatis- 
factory of  all  the  tasks  which  have  devolved  on  him  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  His  despatches  show  with  what  con- 
scientious care  he  discharges  this  portion  of  his  duties,  how  much 
kindness  and  sympathy  he  shows  towards  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  how  little  assistance  or  redress  he  obtains  from 
the  United  States  Government : — 

In  point  of  form,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  complain  of.  The  remonstrances 
addressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  are  duly  acknowledged  and  tran.s- 
mitted  to  the  War  or  the  Navy  Department,  'fhe  Department  orders  an 
investigation.  The  recruiting  agents  or  other  officers  contradict  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  complainants,  and  affirm  that  the  enlistments  -were 
voluntai-3’',  la->vful,  and  correct  in  all  particulars.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  can  seldom  he  any  evidence,  except  that  of  the  recruiting  officers 
on  one  side,  and  the  men  enlisted  on  the  other  ; and  commonlj-  the  United 
States  Government  gives  credence  by  preference  to  its  own  officers,  and 
retains  the  recruits  in  its  service. 

But  if  little  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  mischief  in  America, 
something  may  be  effected  at  home.  It  is  the  flow  of  Irish 
emigration  which  does  most  to  swell  the  foreign  element  in  the- 
Federal  armies ; and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  check  a system, 
of  covert  recruiting  by  Federal  agents,  the  influential  classes- 
throughout  Ireland — the  landlords,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
Government  officials — might  do  much  in  the  way  of  circulating 
these  facts  among  the  people  and  helping  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  welcome  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with  across  the  Atlantic.  Probably  nothing  would  further 
this  end  better  than  a simple  reprint  of  such  letters  as  those 
written  to  Lord  Lyons  by  the  men  enlisted  at  Portland.  They 
would  appeal  at  once  to  the  class  to  which  the  writers  belong,  and 
would  show  more  than  anything  how  fast  the  illusions  of  the  L-ish 
emigrant  disappear  in  tlie  presence  of  the  hard  realities  which 
await  him  in  the  land  of  the  free. 


SIR  P.  SMITH  AND  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

O IR  F.  SMITH  did  not  complain  without  reason  of  the  utterly 
La  unsystematic  fashion  in  which  the  Admiralty  are  attempting  to 
grope  their  -roiy  to  the  two  gi-and  naval  desiderata — the  best  armour 
and  the  best  gun.  But  if  the  vague,  thriftless,  and  almost  aimless 
proceedings  of  the  Admiralty  can  be  paralleled  anywhere,  it  is  in 
the  unmeaning-  and  desultory  methods  of  attack  which  their  critics 
in  Parliament  have  commonly  adopted.  j-Vny  one  who  considers  for 
a moment  what  the  task  before  the  Admiralty  really  is  must  see 
how  ludicrous  a proposal  it  was  to  appoint  a Commission  to  con- 
sider the  construction  and  plating-  of  ships  of  war,  and  to  report 
upon  a final  scheme  to  be  adopted  for  the  British  navy.  In  the  per- 
petual struggle  for  superior  means  of  attack  and  defence,  finality  is 
impossible  ; and  even  if  such  a Commission  were  composed  of  men 
of  superhuman  skill  and  knowledge,  any  report  which  it  might 
issue  would  in  all  probability  be  superseded  by  new  facts 
before  it  was  a year  old.  Perhaps  it  might  be  replied 
that  the  -Commission  should  sit  cn  permanence,  and  enlighten 
the  Admiralty  by  periodical  reports.  Even  this  -would 
not  suffice,  unless  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  ex- 
periment for  themselves,  by  building  sliips;  and  testing  targets  and 
guns;  and  then,  and  then  only,  would  there  be  a possibility  of  a 
successful  result.  But  to  do  this  would  oiilj^  be  to  supersede  the 
Admiralty  by  a new  Board  of  a more  permanent  character;  and  this 
leads  at  once  to  the  obvious  conclusion  drawn  by  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
tliat  the  remedj'-  should  be  sought,  not  in  one  Commission  after 
another  to  drjr-nurse  the  Admiralty,  but  in  a reconstruction  of  the 
whole  department.  The  fault  is,  that  the  Admiralty  does  its 
work  badly,  and  the  only  cure  would  be  to  replace  it  by 
a new  Adniiralty  tliat  would  do  its  work  well.  For  the 
present,  it  is  hopeless  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  but 
if  Sir  F.  Smith  desired  to  perpetuate  a bad  system,  and 
give  an  easy  triumph  to  those  who  mismanage  it,  he  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a more  effective  plan  than  to  propose 
a course  which  would  be,  if  possible,  worse  than  present 
arrangements.  Even  when  he  touched  on  specific  complaints,  he 
was  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  tactics.  In  a time  of  transition, 
the  mere  fact  that  a number  of  different  models  have  been  tried, is 
not  in  itself  a ground  for  censure,  and  such  a complaint  was  met 
at  once  by  the  observation  that  it  was  necessary  to  try  ships  and 
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guns  of  various  Icinds  before  any  safe  conclusion  could  be  arrived 
at.  The  Admiralty  are  not  to  blame  for  carrying  on  exj)eriments  in 
every  department  of  their  ■work ; but,  as  their  experiments  cost 
millions  of  money  and  years  of  precious  time,  the  country  has  a 
right  to  complain  that  trials  of  ships  and  guns  are  organized  on 
no  intelligent  system,  and  that  the  lessons  taught  at  Shoeburyness 
are  not  applied  in  the  dockyards.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  matter  of  guns,  but  one  fact  is  ascertained  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  that  is,  that  the  destructive  power 
of  a gun  is  more  than  doubled  by  using  steel  in  place 
of  iron  shot.  In  fact  this  was  proved  many  years  ago,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Admiralty ; and  though  the  official  perception  of  the 
truth  seems  to  date  only  from  more  recent  experiments,  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  utilize  the  discovery.  But  it  is  not  done, 
and  the  only  use  the  Admiralty  have  made  of  their  experiments  is 
to  satisfy  themselves,  and  to  proclaim  to  foreigners,  that  the  guns  of 
the  British  fleet  may  be  faced  with  impunity  by  any  respectable 
iron-clad.  It  is  a monstrous  fact  that,  while  Lord  Russell  was 
dilating  on  the  readiness  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  there  was  not  a 
single  steel  bolt  or  shell  on  board  of  any  of  the  ships.  It  may 
be  very  meritorious  to  rediscover  kno'wn  facts  by  costly  ex- 
periments, but,  if  no  use  is  made  of  the  results,  the  Admiralty 
can  scarcely  excuse  their , general  shortcomings  by  parading 
the  zeal  with  which  scientific  trials  are  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  neglect, 
but  simply  represents  the  groove  into  which  the  Board  has  got. 
The  Board  always  works  in  grooves.  Some  years  ago  it  was  in  a 
wooden  groove,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  suggestion  of  armom- 
plating.  At  o'ther  times  it  has  been  in  a haphazard  groove,  and 
has  done  everything  at  once  on  a large  scale,  leaving  the  prelimi- 
nary experiments  to  be  tried  after  the  event,  when  they  generally 
sufficed  to  account  for  the  observed  failures.  It  was  in  this 
temper  that  the  large  breech-loaders  were  built  by  the  hundred 
before  one  had  been  tested,  and  that,  many  years  before,  a whole 
fleet  of  their  iron  frigates  was  launched  before  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  not  be  torn  to 
shreds  by  the  first  shot  or  shell  which  might  chance  to  hit  them. 
This  mood  has  passed  away  for  the  moment,  and  the 
gi’oove  that  the  Admiralty  runs  in  just  now  is  the  scien- 
tific experimental  groove.  Everything  is  to  be  tested 
with  the  utmost  care.  No  money  is  to  be  spared,  no  time 
is  to  be  grudged,  to  arrive  at  the  most  precise  and  accurate 
results.  Whether  a Whitworth  field-piece  or  an  Armstrong 
excels  its  rival  by  a quarter  per  cent,  is  an  inquiry  weighty  enough 
to  occupy  more  than  a whole  summer,  and  every  possible  and  im- 
ossible  target  is  allowed  to  be  tried  with  guns  of  every  imaginable 
ind.  And  when  all  is  learned  that  experiments  can  teach,  the 
Board  goes  complacently  to  sleep,  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  steel 
shot)  never  thinks  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  long  series  of  target  trials.  By  good 
luck  the  first  Warrior  model  was,  for  its  weight,  a very  excellent 
form  of  plating,  and  subsequent  experiments  showed  that  it 
would  only  be  deteriorated  by  increasing  the  iron  at  the 
expense  of  the  backing,  or  by  dividing  a given  thickness  of 
metal  into  two  plates  instead  of  one.  In  the  teeth  of 
these  results,  two  new  forms  of  armour,  at  once  heavier  and 
weaker  than  the  Wairior  target,  were  employed,  the  one  in  the 
Minotaur  class,  the  other  on  the  Lord  Warden.  But  the  Admi- 
ralty was  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  tried  its  experi- 
ments, and  left  their  practical  application  to  future  generations. 

The  same  curious  law  of  procedure  which  explains  the  course 
taken  ■with  shot  and  armour  has  worked  in  the  same  way  in  the 
choice  of  guns  for  naval  purposes.  The  search  after  the  best  gun 
has  been  pursued  -with  even  more  zeal  than  the  inquiry  into  the 
most  effective  material  for  projectiles  or  plating,  and,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  not  without  effect.  The  rule  that  the  efficiency  of 
a gun  may  be  measured  by  its  charge  of  powder,  almost  irre- 
spective of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  rifled,  is  no  longer  a mere 
deduction  of  theory,  but  an  established  fact.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  minimum  charge  which  will  be  effective  against  iron-plating,  as 
at  present  constructed,  is  tolerably  well  ascertained.  Having  in- 
structed theirminds  by  this  satisfactory  acquisition  of  knowledge  the 
Admiralty  have  repeated  their  singiflar  error,  and  have  declined 
to  furnish  the  navy  with  guns  without  which  our  ships  cannot 
possibly  engage  an  enemy’s  iron-clad.  There  are  one  or  two  guns 
m the  navy  that  may  be  trusted  to  do  execution  at  considerable 
range  upon  armour-plating,  and  they  are  mounted  on  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  the  Admiralty  have  reluctantly  handed  over  to 
Captain  Coles  to  construct  after  his  own  designs.  There  is  not 
another  ship  in  our  whole  iron-cased  fleet  which  carries  a single 
gun  of  ade(juate  power ; and  if  any  one  reproaches  the  Admiralty 
with  their  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare, 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  thinks  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  they  have 
their  ordnance  committee,  and  their  iron-plate  committee,  and 
that  their  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  administrators  in  the  world.  And  all  the  time  they  wholly 
neglect  to  act  upon  the  experience  which  they  have  gained  at 
so  much  cost  and  labom’,  and  the  Channel  Fleet  remains 
as  powerless  for  offence  as  if  Shoeburyness  and  its  expe- 
riments had  never  been  heard  of.  There  are  scarcely  two 
ships  which  are  armed  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  only 
feature  common  to  them  all  is  the  absence  of  the  only  guns 
that  are  likely  to  prove  of  the  slightest  use  against  an  armour- 
plated  enemy. 

Yet,  again,  ^ in  the  construction  of  the  ships  themselves,  the 
same  wilful  disregard  of  the  ascertained  conditions  which  ought 


to  be  satisfied  is  equally  apparent.  A ship  is  a good  ship  which 
is  fairly  protected  by  .armour,  capable  of  steaming  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  knots,  and  able  to  carry  at  least  one  effective  gun.  There 
has  been  much  controversy  on  a point  scarcely  yet  settled  by 
experiment,  whether  these  requirements  can  be  best  fulfilled  in 
ships  of  moderate  tonnage  by  adopting  the  cupola  or  turret  con- 
struction, or  by  the  still  newer  de^vice  of  enclosing  the  arma- 
ment in  a fixed  battery  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
Mr.  Reed,  the  inventor  of  this  last  design,  has  through- 
out maintained  that,  if  Captain  Coles  can  work  a gun  of 
given  weight  together  with  its  unwieldy  turret,  he  c.an  train  a gun 
of  at  least  equal  dimensions  on  the  broadside  principle.  He  may 
be  right,  but,  acting  on  the  law  which  now  rules  all  the  actions  of 
the  Admiralty,  he  has  contented  himself  with  demonstrating  on 
paper  the  possibility  of  surpassing  Captain  Coles,  and  has  actually 
aimed  his  ships  with  guns  of  only  half  the  size  of  those  which 
frown  out  of  the  turrets  of  the  Royal  Sovereign.  We  do  not  dis- 
pute Mr.  Reed’s  assertion  that  he  can  do  much  greater  things,  and 
can  only  wonder  why,  having  the  power  to  make  his  ships  service- 
able, he  turns  them  out  with  a useless  armament,  and  with  the 
veriest  mockery  of  protective  plating.  The  same  ruling  idea,  which 
in  the  particulars  we  have  noticed  has  as  yet  rendered  nugatory 
all  the  valuable  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  may  be  traced 
through  every  other  branch  of  naval  construction.  Ships  are  built  to 
steam  at  a rate  which  will  make  them  useless  except  to  delay  their 
speedier  consorts,  and  rigged  in  a fashion  which  will  leave  them 
helpless  when  they  have  exhausted  the  few  days’  supply  of  coal 
which  their  bunkers  will  contain.  There  are  scarcely  two  vessels 
of  the  fleet  which  can  sail  or  steam  in  company  on  equal  terms, 
and  this  not  from  any  accidental  failure,  but  because  the  Admiralty, 
in  their  thirst  for  experimental  knowledge,  have  been  anxious  to 
reproduce  the  worst  types  as  well  as  the  best,  as  though  their  only 
object  was  to  form  a collection  of  naval  curiosities,  to  illustrate  by 
comparison  all  the  possible  defects  as  well  as  excellences  which  a 
man-of-war  can  display. 

If  this  is  the  rationale  of  Admiralty  progress,  it  is  clear  that  no 
Commission  can  set  matters  straight.  It  is  not  so  much  informa- 
tion that  they  want  as  the  determination  to  act  upon  the  know- 
ledge which  they  possess.  Executive  imbecility  will  not  be  cured 
by  scientific  advice  j and  while  we  do  not  grudge  the  vast  expense 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  so  prodigally  tried,  or  imagine 
that  anything  like  finality  has  yet  been  approached,  we  may  per- 
haps venture  to  remind  the  Admiralty  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
they  discover  the  best  guns,  the  best  armour,  or  the  best  ships,  so 
long  as  they  insist  on  building  and  arming  the  British  navy  after 
a fashion  which  their  own  investigations  have  proved  to  be 
defective. 


WATERING-PLACES  AND  THEIR  REPUTATIONS. 
f|^HE  facilities  offered  to  the  Londoner  for  getting  at  the  sea, 
-L  and  for  shifting  from  point  to  point  along  the  coast-line  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  are  greater  now  than  in  any  previous  season.  With 
the  exception  of  the  coast  between  Ramsgate  and  Dover,  to  effect 
which  journey  the  rail  takes  us  round  by  Canterbury  or  Ashford, 
it  is  possible  to  go  from  London  to  Brighton — through  Strood  and 
Rochester,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  East- 
bourne (on  a short  branch  line),  and  Lewes — ^by  aline  which  keeps 
on  the  edge  of  the  coast  all  the  way,  first  of  all  skirting  the 
Thames  estuary,  .and  then  the  bluer  water  which  encircles  the 
Foreland  and  bathes  Beachy  Head.  Taking  the  south-e.astern 
coast  as  the  natural  bag-nio  of  London,  its  whole  available  extent 
from  Margate  to  Worthing  is  not  yet  crowded  with  houses.  Of 
course  the  character  of  the  coast  itself  will  make  many  parts 
of  it  non-available.  It  is  not  always  profitable  to  blow  up 
a cliff  and  build  houses  with  the  splinters,  but  probably  some 
agency  will  be  found,  with  the  advance  of  physical  science, 
which  will  cause  the  shattered  fragments  to  settle  down  in  the 
form  of  walls,  and  Shakspeare’s  cliff  may  be  thus  decomposed  into 
marine  villas.  But,  pending  this  step  in  a forward  direction,  there 
appears  to  be  unoccupied  space  about  Pevensey  Bay,  and  about 
Newhaven  and  Seaford,  which  might  extend  the  cockneys’  cool- 
ing ground  during  the  amphibious  months  of  the  year.  Proprietors 
are  in  many  quarters  fully  aware  of  this,  and  are  speculating  on  a 
rise  whenever  a really  fine  roasting  summer  overtakes  London, 
increasing  as  it  is  both  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  in 
their  facilities  for  escaping  from  it.  The  land  on  the  Kentish 
or  Sussex  coast  is  likely  to  fetch  a gradually  lengthening  price  for 
some  time  to  come. 

There  is  the  more  c.all  for  some  such  extension  of  the  great 
summer  aquarium  of  Londoners,  inasmuch  as  they  have  had  some 
severe  lessons  lately,  showing  how  spots  with  an  atmosphere  quite 
flush  with  oxygen  and  sea-spray  would  seem  to  be  susceptible  of 
morbific  influence  by  the  recklessness  of  those  who  resort  thither. 
Families  compress  themselves  into  five  bed-rooms  who  have  been 
used  to  ten ; or  a sea-side  villa  is  packed  and  gorged  with  human 
beings  — cook,  butler,  and  waiting-maids  included — until  it  re- 
sembles “ four-and-twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a pie.”  Many  of 
these  inmates  abhor  that  immersion  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  situation  to  furnish.  For  them,  affusion  is  enough,  or  perhaps 
too  much.  Meanwhile,  they  stuff  and  stagnate,  and  do  not  read 
Erasmus  Wilson  on  the  human  skin.  The  house  itself  perhaps  is 
newly  run  up  to  suit  a gr-owing  demand,  and  is  one  of  those  egg- 
shell structures  in  which  the  little  brick  that  there  is  seems  intro- 
■ duced  in  order  to  make  the  masses  of  plaister  stick  together.  It 
is  probably  ill-found  in  what  sanitary  research,  confirming  the 
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jBimple  instincts  of  the  olfnctory  nerve,  shows  to  be  the  most 
important  branch  of  structural  detail  in  a domestic  edifice.  Like  the 
knives  which  were  manufactured  not  to  cut  hut  to  sell,  these  erec- 
tions are  made  to  let,  not  to  be  inhabited ; and  seaside  builders  know 
well  that  inmates  for  a few  weeks,  succeeded  by  more  for  an 
equally  short  term,  and  so  on  until  the  season  is  run  out,  will 
endure  a good  deal  of  cubical  compression  within  doors  in  con- 
sideration of  the  basking  and  ventilation  which  they  go  through 
without.  But  it  is  at  night  that  the  mischief  is  chiefly  done. 
The  house  becomes  like  an  old  blunderbuss  charged  to  the  muzzle 
with  destructive  elements.  The  sons  of  the  family  or  their  friends 
bivouac  on  sofas ; a bloated  flunkey,  like  a reel  in  a bottle,  is  stowed 
iiway  in  a closet  under  the  stairs  ; and  the  younger  children  are 
packed  in  a maritime  piggery  as  near  the  roof  as  they  can  be 
■crammed.  What  chemists  call  “ carbonization,”  and  ordinary 
mortals  “ stulfiness,”  of  the  air  takes  place,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  local  members  of  the  medical  faculty  have  a lively  season 
of  it.  Then  a panic  succeeds ; accusations  and  recriminations  go  on 
between  the  residents  and  the  visitors^ — the  former  insisting  that 
the  latter  brought  the  malaria  with  them,  the  latter  that  they 
found  it  there — just  like  the  controversies  which  in  London 
lodgings  turn  upon  the  superfluous  inmates  of  the  bedding.  A 
very  small  portion  of  common  sense  will  show  that  families 
coming  to  the  seaside  cannot  expect  to  find  a channed  air,  proof 
against  all  the  usual  conditions  of  salubrity.  Nature  claims  fair 
play,  and  if  they  find  her  ready  to  serve  them  with  an  atmosphere 
which  is  sweet,  they  should  take  common  precautions  not  to  make 
it  foul,  or  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Something  very 
like  this  took  place  last  year  at  Eastbourne,  which  nature  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  between  them  have  done  their  best  to  make  as 
charminga  seaside  snuggery  as  the  man  weary  of  share-lists  andblue- 
books  could  desire.  It  grew  perhaps  a little  too  rapidly  for  all 
possible  local  precautions  to  be  taken  at  once  j it  became  too  out- 
rageously popular  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  all  the 
world,  with  his  wife  and  family.  The  price  of  lodgings  went  up 
accordingly,  and  the  ratio  of  human  beings  to  cumc  feet  of 
sleeping-room  rose  in  proportion.  People  flung  wholesome  pre- 
caution to  the  winds,  and  the  winds  returned  the  compliment  by 
diffusing  the  contagion  so  engendered.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the 
death-rate  — which  is  about,  if  not  actually,  the  lowest  in 
the  British  Isles  — only  rose  one  per  cent.  But  mean- 
while one  medical  man,  zealous  to  be  the  local  champion, 
wrote  a statement  — whether  of  defence  or  denunciation 
hardly  signifies  — to  the  Times.  And  when  this  little  bird 
had  once  “begun  to  sing,”  the  “ four-and-twenty  blackbirds 
baked  in  the  pie,”  as  aforesaid,  all  joined  chorus  and  complained 
that  they  were  the  victims.  But  the  local  authorities  have  since 
bestirred  themselves  briskly,  and,  as  we  are  glad  to,  learn  on  the 
authority  of  the  Lancet,  have  scraped,  and  fumigated,  cut  elaborate 
new  drains,  and  plentifully  flushed  the  sewers,  until  the  doctors 
are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  place  is  become  so  absurdly 
healthy  that  their  occupation  has  well-nigh  gone.  The  place, 
however,  were  it  less  perfectly  salubrious  than  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral’s  returns  prove  it  to  be,  would  still  have  a charm  of  its 
own  in  the  excellent  proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  streets  and 
buildings,  the  outline  of  which  has  been  guided  by  the  eye  of  one 
who  is  at  once  a duke  and  a wrangler.  JDux  nobis  et  auctor  opus 
est  is  a cry  that  cannot  here  be  raised.  The  “ duke  and  author  ” 
of  its  existence  has  left  his  mark  upon  Eastbourne  in  large  spaces, 
green  clumps  of  street-side  foliage,  and  blue  permeating  glimpses 
of  the  sea. 

Tunbridge  Wells — only  a wateiing-place  in  the  pump-and- 
tumbler  meaning  of  the  term — writes  to  assure  the  world  that  it 
has  been  unjustly  suspected  of  fever  j and,  by  way  of  proving 
the  fact,  it  has  mobbed  and  burnt  in  effigy  the  medical 
busybody  who  firat  sniffed  the  atmospheric  bane  at  the  opening 
made  in  a “dead”  drain,  and  has  riddled  his  windows  with 
potatoes  and  pebbles.  Besides  this  incontestable  refutation  of 
his  foul  aspersions,  the  incumbent  of  a leading  church  writes 
a most  strictly  guarded  letter,  exalting  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town  since  a certain  day  in  June.  He  does  not  throw  a very 
clear  light  on  matters  before  that  date ; but,  as  this  is  July,  we 
will  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  not  point  to  what  the  obvious 
inference  is.  That  officious  nosologist  who  first  invoked  all  the 
powers  of  hygiene,  including  Sir  G.  Grey,  and  who  suffered  in 
effigy  as  aforesaid  for  his  zeal,  has,  we  hope,  got  damages  for  his 
smashed  windows  out  of  somebody.  Mis  conduct  only  proved 
that  human  judgment  is  fallible,  and  that  glass  is  frail.  His 
fellow-townsmen  have  shown  that  their  susceptibilities  on  the 
prospect  of  a scanty  run  of  visitors  are  at  least  equal  to  his  own 
on  the  subject  of  “ misplaced  matter  ” and  effluvia,  and  that  they 
consider  his  remarks  more  misplaced  even  than  the  matter  in 
question.  The  reputation  of  a wateidng-place,  or  other  retreat 
of  a breezy  character,  for  salubrity,  when  once  compromised,  is  as 
difficult  to  rehabilitate  as  that  of  a lady’s  virtue.  It  is  the  case 
of  “Humpty  Dumpty  ” after  his  “ great  fall.”  Nay,  the  jealousy 
of  adjacent  watering-places  has  recently  shown  itself  to  possess  a 
truly  female  ingenuity  of  resource  in  endeavouring  to  blacken  the 
character  of  a dreaded  rival,  and  to  show  that,  as  regards  “ cleanness 
of  bill,”  it  was  no  better  than  it  should  be.  An  emissary,  as  was 
supposed,  of  some  house-speculators  at  a place  of  established 
fame,  which  we  will  call  Beachley,  was  lately  seen  at  another 
place  of  more  recent  and  rising  popularity,  which  we  will  disguise 
as  Westspring,  going  about  on  the  colourably  harmless  einand  of 
selling  sponges,  but  lodging  an  envenomed  arrow  of  slander  with 
eveiy  specious  fungus  which  ho  sold.  He  would  creep  about  the 


area,  and,  as  he  parted  with  a fine  specimen  to  the  cook  for  “ next 
to  nothing,”  would  mysteriously  add,  “ Does  your  missis  know  the 
fever  is  raging  at  Westspring,  only  the  doctors  keep  it  close  P ” So 
he  would  poison  the  minds  of  the  nursemaid  sporting  with  her 
prattling  charge  on  the  shore,  or  of  young  ladies  Rouping  with 
their  novels  about  the  steps  of  the  bathing-machine.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  it  appears  that  he  was  overheard  by  some  of  the 
boatmen,  who  took  it  so  to  heart  that  they  tarred  the  sponge- 
vending impostor,  sponges  and  all,  and  would  have  added  feathers, 
had  feathers  formed  part  of  their  marine  stores.  To  make  sure, 
however,  that  the  coating  of  tar  was  waterproof,  and  therefore 
hygeistically  proof  against  the  imputed  contagion,  they  soused  him 
handsomely  alongside ; and  in  this  eminently  antiseptic  and  sani- 
tary condition  the  jealous  guardian  of  the  public  health  was 
allowed  to  go  his  way  to  the  police-office,  and  make  his  case 
known,  of  which  those  among  our  readers  who  care  to  pursue 
the  affair  further  may  expect  a full  report  in  the  Westspnng 
Gazette.  But,  to  return  to  real  names,  at  Hastings,  not  very 
long  ago,  as  we  have  heard  and  verily  believe,  there  was 
a difficulty  arising  from  the  leading  doctor  of  the  place  him- 
self dying  of  a contagious  malady  while  attending  a patient 
who  also  died.  At  Hastings,  however,  arrangements  for  the 
offence  of  susceptible  visitors  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  in  the 
huge  sewer-pipes  which  issue  forth  upon  the  beach  in  the  very 
front  of  the  Grand  Pai-ade,  or  whatever  the  main  line  of  sea-front 
may  be  called,  and  which,  when  the  tide  is  below  half-ebb,  may 
be  seen  in  unmistakeable  activity.  Yet  the  acclimatized  nostiils 
of  the  Hastings  residents  seem  to  relish  these  mephitic  rills  as 
though  they  were  ornamental  fountains  running  with  eau  de  Cologne  ; 
and,  as  the  season  for  Hastings  falls  in  the  colder  months,  visitors 
perhaps  hardly  ever  appreciate  the  fulness  of  the  bouquet  which 
the  municipal  authorities  provide.  This  contrivance  for  repelling 
the  fastidious,  Hastings  shares  with  Brighton ; but  then  Brighton 
is  too  completely  Londonized  for  a doubtful  odour  to  seem  even 
“misplaced,”  and  is  too  big  for  anything  short  of  a pestilence  to 
cause  much  alarm  at  the  mortality. 

Nor  are  these  peculiar  views  of  imparting  artificial  tone  and  body 
to  the  sea- water,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  bathing-machines  are 
drawn  up,  at  aU  peculiar  to  Hastings  and  Brighton.  They  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone. 
But  here,  again,  we  ought  to  mention  that  Eastbourne  has  banished 
sewage  to  an  outfall  half-way  between  the  town  and  the  redoubt 
which  forms  the  boundary  to  nursemaids  and  civilization  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plane  of  the  shore,  and  that  a new 
main  is  being  cut  . to  carry  it  away  two  miles  further 
still.  We  commend  this  example  to  whoever  is  concerned 

in  the  laying  out  of  Seaford,  a nascent  offshoot  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  system  of  water-privileges  for  Lon- 
doners. By  due  care,  at  the  beginning,  to  insist  on  the  foundations 
of  a place  being  laid  in  health  and  its  walls  set  up  in  purity,  it 
might  almost  be  made  fever-proof.  Ramsgate  and  Margate  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  the  hint  that  their  sand-beach 
is  what  chiefly  preserves  them  in  favour,  and  enables  each  of  them  to 
presume  on  a popularity  which  the  clumsy  and  tast^ess  congeries 
Or  houses,  miscalled  a town,  would  not  otherwise  conciliate. 
The  railway,  however,  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  usurp 
the  beach,  as  it  has  done,  and  to  obstruct  with  “ sleepers  ” 
what  was  once  a promenade.  But  let.  us  give  a parting  word 
to  all  persons  concerned  in  keeping  watering-places  salubrious. 
If  tbe  lod^ng-house  keepers  loM  run  up  their  rents  to  any  price 
which  accidental  circumstances  enable  them  to  command,  the 
visitors  who  would  take  five  rooms  will  cram  into  three,  and  esta- 
blish an  artificial  inferno  in  nature’s  own  paradise  of  health.  The 
greedy  hankering  after  higher  prices  then  recoils  on  themselves  in 
the  form  of  sanitary  terrorism,  and  a fever  panic,  once  set  in,  may 
empty  a place  for  several  subsequent  seasons.  If  a case  or  two  of 
any  contagious  disorder  of  a dangerous  type  should  arise,  some  kind 
friend  or  other,  some  epidemiological  pharisee,  some  anti-zymotic 
zealot,  or  some  social-science-monger  is  sure  to  write  off’  at  once  to 
the  Times,  and  a swarm  of  con-espondents  come  out  like  blue- 
bottles in  its  columns,  and  buz  the  evil  report  abroad,  and  utterly 
fly-blow  the  reputation  of  the  locality.  Then  follows  a smashing 
leader,  sending  the  whole  place,  notwithstanding  its  maritime 
pretensions,  “ to  Coventry'  ” for  an  indefinite  period.  The  local 
Hlsculapius  has  drawn  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  Pessimus  Maximus  on 
his  own  head,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  reading  “ house  ” or 
“ apartments  to  let  ” in  every  other  window  all  over  the  town,  the 
emptiness  of  his  own  side  of  the  street  staring  blankly  at  the 
emptiness  of  over  the  way.  And  be  has  the  further  gratification 
of  feeling  the  same  vacuity  in  his  own  pockets,  as,  on  the  pretence 
of  making  his  visits,  although  equally  out  of  patients  and  patience, 
he  takes  a sullen  turn  up  and  down  the  beach,  meditating  on  the 
tide  “in  the  affairs  of  men,”  and,  like  the  bird  of  ill-omen  in 
Virgil — 

Solus  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 


LANDSEER  AMONG  THE  LIONS. 

SO  far  as  the  nation  has  any  general  sentiment  on  matters  of  art, 
we  are  afraid  that  it  goes  decidedly  beyond  even  those  expres- 
sions of  impatience  with  which  Admiral  Walcott  yearly  bewails,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  non-appearance  of  the  Nelson  Lions. 
The  companions  of  our  great  naval  hero  are  annually  dropping  off ; 
the  sacred  band  who  wish,  before  they  die,  to  see  his  tardy  monu- 
ment honoured  by  completion  aie  gxayhaired  and  few  j and  we 
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cannot  be  surprised  if  they  are  not  altogether  satisfied  even  by 
that  wbicb  bas  so  often  appeased  men  and  members — tbe  melli- 
fluous assurances  of  Mr.  Cowper  that  tbe  work  bas  been  placed  in 
tbe  very  best  of  bands,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  An 
injudicious  article  wbicb  appeared  last  autumn  in  a Government 
journal,  too  faithfully  backing  up  tbe  Board  of  Works,  increased 
the  public  annoyance  by  its  loud  and  almost  menacing,  though 
still  unfulfilled,  assurances.  People  are  now  beginning  to  pass 
Trafalgar  Square  with  vacillations  of  despair  as  they  see  the 
vivacious  ragamuffins  of  London  pelting  each  other  on  tbe  paral- 
lelogi’ams  where  tbe  lions  should  be,  and  are  not;  whilst 
classical  Peers  and  cesthetic  Commoners  mentally  address  Sir 
Edwin  in  the  words  of  Cicero  on  a similarly  trying  occasion — 
Quotisque  tandem  ahutere  patientid  nostra  ? Quamdiu  etiam  leo  iste 
tuus  nos  eludet  ? 

Our  main  object  in  drawing  attention  to  this  matter  is  to  show 
that  this  impatience,  natural  as  we  must  confess  it  to  be,  is,  how- 
ever, without  just  foundation.  The  lioness  herself,  as  we  are 
told,  brings  forth  her  cub  with  pain,  and  but  once  a year ; and 
we  think  there  are  excellent  reasons,  arising  from  those  inevitable 
laws  of  art  which  even  Sir  Edwin  cannot  evade,  why  the  gestation 
of  his  specimen  of  felis  leo  should  be  prolonged  tbrough  several 
seasons.  Yet,  meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
regret  which  must  be  felt  by  an  artist  so  distinguished  and  so 
respected  when  he  reads  the  debates,  or  hears  of  the  popular 
clamour,  andreflects  how  theyeai'S  are  going  by.  Nothing,  we  should 
think,  could  be  more  annoying  to  him  than  such  rash  and  premature 
newspaper  compliments  as  those  already  alluded  to,  which  antici- 
pate the  verdict  before  the  work  itself  is  in  court,  and  even,  by  a 
strange  clumsiness  of  adulation,  raise  (if  we  could  believe 
them)  untoward  expectations  of  its  success.  We  refer  to  the 
remark  of  the  Times  (August  25,  1 863),  that  “ only  one  lion  has 
been  modelled ; a slight  variation  in  treatment  will  enable  the 
artist  to  adapt  this  one  design  to  his  four  pedestals.”  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  observe  that  so  mechanical  a proceeding  as  this 
would  be  not  only  totally  opposed  to  everything  that,  in  a long 
coiu’se  of  honoured  practice,  Landseer  has  displayed,  but  would 
be  quite  unworthy  of  any  artist.  No  “variation  in  treatment,” 
whatever  that  hazy  phrase  may  be  supposed  to  imply,  could  make  a 
single  model  do  duty  for  four  attitudes.  With  every  other  finely- 
organized  creature,  a lion,  like  the  poet’s  cloud  — 

Movetli  altogether,  if  it  moves  at  all ; 

but  we  beg  the  reader’s  pardon  for  insisting,  except  in  connexion 
with  the  many  “ lions  in  the  path  ” of  our  distinguished  artist, 
on  a fact  so  obvious. 

Without  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  current  rumour  which 
speaks  of  certain  annoyances  said  to  have  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  studio  where  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  we  think  we 
have  already  indicated  sufficient  external  causes  at  once  to  explain 
the  retardation  of  this  important  work,  and  to  allay  the  impatience 
which  has  been  publicly  expressed,  but  to  which  Mr.  Cowper’s  last 
replies  supply  no  very  consolatory  medicine.  There  may,  however, 
be  another,  anfi,  as  it  might  be  called,  a more  inward  cause  of 
delay,  weightier  than  all  the  rest  taken  together,  to  which  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  draw  attention,  from  its  bearing  on  a 
curious  point  in  art  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  subject  of 
interest  and  of  discussion.  The  great  German  critic,  Lessing, 
wrote  a book  to  explain  the  essential  distinctions  between  poetry 
and  sculpture.  The  distinctions  between  sculpture  and  painting 
might  supply  matter  for  a second  “ Laocoon  ” ; but  our  attempt 
must  be  of  a humbler  and  a more  limited  nature. 

We  have  selected  the  task  undertaken  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
as  the  text  for  our  remarks ; but,  in  attempting  to  show  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  beset  the  attempt  to  turn  from  the  brush 
to  the  modelling-stick,  we  must  deprecate  at  once  the  idea  that  we 
have  the  Nelson  guardians  in  view.  Great  as  the  difficulties  appear 
to  us  in  this  case,  they  are  scarcely  such  as  may  not  yield  to  united 
patience  and  genius.  We  know  that  Landseer  has  brought  these 
powerful  allies  to  his  aid ; and  we  believe,  further,  that  the  practice 
of  modelling  has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  him,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  to  Correggio,  during  many  years  of  liis  career  as  a 
painter.  Thus,  whilst  desirous  to  avoid  an  idle  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, we  may  fairly  add  that  we  look  forward  to  the  final  result 
with  that  hope  which  the  name  of  the  artist  warrants.  Should 
our  expectations  be  unfufilled,  we  shall  find,  in  the  laws  of 
art  — laws  too  large  and  powerful  for  man  to  contend  against 
in  even  battle — an  explanation  of  anything  less  than  triumph. 
Meanwhile,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  our  conception  of  the 
peculiar  and  inherent  arduousness  of  the  task,  even  when 
undertaken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  we  may  turn  to  this  for  the  main  reason  of 
delay,  and  may  find,  in  the  delay  itself  so  much  complained 
of  by  those  who  perhaps  have  not  fully  put  themselves  in  Sir 
Edwin’s  place,  the  best  security  for  future  success.  At  any  rate,  the 
efforts  of  a great  artist  to  do  justice  to  his  work  and  to  himself  de- 
mand a respectful  forbearance.  Most  travellers  will  have  noticed, 
within  the  choirs  of  monastic  churches  abroad,  an  inscription  con- 
sisting of  the  single  word,  Silentium.  No  better  device  could  be 
found  for  the  artist’s  work-room.  But  so  many  and  such  loud 
words  have  been  raised  about  this  matter,  that  we  have  been 
tempted  to  break  silence  ourselves  in  the  hope  of  securing  it  for 
Landseer. 

We  do  not  attach  great  value  to  the  phrase  that  sculpture  is  the 
noblest  of  the  arts.  The  expression  has  probably  been  handed 
down  by  some  vague  tradition  from  the  Roman  world,  and,  like 


the  phrase  “ high  art,”  is  too  misty  to  signify  more  than  the  pre- 
possession of  those  who  use  it.  If,  however,  noblest  be  explained 
as  most  difficult,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
less  open  to  question,  Sculpture,  it  has  often  been  argued,  is  the  ; 
most  difficult  of  the  arts  of  design,  because,  depending  as  it  does  1 
on  light  and  shade  alone,  and  limited  by  its  materials  to  a narrow 
range  of  subjects,  it  not  only  drives  the  sculptor  to  prefer  the  most  I 
difficult  class  of  themes  within  that  range,  but  requires  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  skill  and  refinement  in  representing  them. 
Painting,  indeed,  finds  more  than  half  her  motives  in  the  himian 
form.  But,  commanding  colour,  she  is  able  to  satisfy  the  eye  with 
far  less  accuracy  in  the  general  delineation  of  foim,  and  to  give  the 
expression  sought  with  much  less  labour.  Attitudes  in  a picture 
are  simply  unlimited.  Their  meaning  may  be  elucidated  by  sub- 
sidiary figures,  or  by  accessories  almost  without  number.  The  sky 
may  give  half  the  significance  to  the  hero’s  features.  The  brilliancy 
of  her  dress  may  denote  the  heroine.  Ail  these  aids  are  wanting  tO' 
him  who  works  in  bronze  or  marble.  If  he  has  not,  as  may 
be  urged,  the  extra  difficulty  of  colour,  this  is  compensated 
by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  human  form  essential  to  his  success. 
Probably  it  is  easier  to  model  a little  than  to  paint  a little,  at 
least  in  oils,  where  the  routine  of  manual  processes  is  so  complex. 

But  we  are  supposing  our  sculptor  to  aim  at  excellence.  Besides, 
he  must,  anyhow,  have  a Rembrandt-like  command  of  light  and, 
shade,  for  these  are  his  colours.  Indeed,  as  if  his  requirements  were 
not  already  more  than  sufficient  for  most  human  powers,  he  some- 
times calls  in  colour  itself,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  so  rash  an 
ambition  meets  with  fiiilure.  Without,  however,  discussing  this 
point,  it  is  already  clear  that  the  sculptor  will  have  enough  omhis 
hands.  And  we  must  add  the  further  difficulty  that  his  materials 
not  only  restrict  him  in  the  nature,  but  m the  variety  and  compo- 
sition, of  the  groups  possible  in  modelling ; whilst,  lastly,  by  re- 
quiring an  enormous  length  of  time  in  their  manipulation,  the 
chance  that  the  first  idea  and  first  flush  of  feeling  may  pass  before- 
the  %vork  is  complete  is  immensely  increased. 

Such  an  art  as  this  will  be  acknowledged,  we  think,  to  be  the 
most  arduous,  and  at  the  same  time  (for  in  the  Fine  Arts,  as  we 
have  often  argued,  the  words  are  convertible)  the  most  intellec- 
tual. At  any  rate,  perfection  in  it  has  been  certainly  not  so  com- 
paratively common  as  in  painting.  And  let  us  here  remark,  before  re- 
turning to  our  main  subject,  on  the  ludicrous  impossibility  of  effecting 
anything  in  sculpture  that  can  in  the  very  least  deserve  the  name,, 
by  any  mere  mechanical  process,  be  the  means  never  so  ingenious. 

It  is  with  a mixture  of  shame  and  disgust  that  we  see  what  is 
named  “ Photo-Sculpture  ” not  only  lauded  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, but  inviting  the  unwary  to  waste  theii-  money  in 
propagating  the  pretended  art  by  a joint-stock  company.  Those, 
indeed,  who  “ patronise  the  invention,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  from 
the  petty  passion  for  novelty,  deserve  no  better  fate  than  to  throw 
away  their  cash.  We  cannot  pretend  to  pity  them,  if  the  ugly 
stare  of  the  photograph — which  it  is  happily  hopeless  to  secure- 
from  fading — be  perpetuated  in  the  distorted  and  lifeless  plaster 
or  “Parian”  dolls  which  the  Art  Union  Societies,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  eagerly  disseminate  amongst  their  customers.  But  to 
those  who  are  accessible  to  higher  motives  than  the  lust  for  cheap 
art  or  a novel  kind  of  article,  we  would  say  that  every  one  who 
gives  his  aid  to  such  an  invention  as  this  does  so  much  to  the 
injury  of  some  real  artist,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  depression 
under  which  sculpture  has  so  long  languished.  A true  likeness  is 
something  caught  from  the  mind  of  one  man  by  the  mind  of 
another;  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  twenty  times  twenty 
cameras,  all  working  together.  In  the  nature  of  things,  “ Photo- 
Sculpture  ” is  a sham  art.  And  every  sham  art,  as  English  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  discover,  is  the  death  of  a genuine  art. 

“ These  are  things,”  as  old  Blake  said  of  something  similar,  “ that 
we  artists  hate.”  And  all  true  lovers  of  art  will  hate  them, 
likewise. 

Even  should  it  not  be  allowed  that  Sculpture  is  harder  than 
Painting — which  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  it  is  probably  hope- 
less to  expect  agreement — it  will  be  confessed  that  those  condi- 
tions which  render  sculpture  difficult,  and  divide  it  from  painting, 
explain  why  it  must  be  enormously  hard  to  step  from  the  practice- 
of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  form  and  specific  character 
are  the  study  of  both ; but  the  study  must,  in  general,  be  infinitely 
more  rigorous  that  qualifies  a man  -to  carve  than  to  paint.  This  is 
an  obstacle  which,  no  doubt,  would  not  exist  for  a painter  whose 
design  had  the  precision  which  we  admire,  for  instance,  in  Ingres 
or  Mulready.  But,  supposing  the  knowledge  at  hand,  the  attitude 
of  mind  under  which  Form  has  been  contemplated  during  a sculp- 
tor’s whole  life  differs  essentially  from  the  painter’s.  The  one  has 
thought  of  figures,  probably  dressed,  at  any  rate  in  every  attitude 
and  variety  of  motion,  grouped  in  perspective,  surrounded  and 
brought  out  by  foreground  and  distance  and  atmosphere,  assisted 
and  emphasized  by  colour.  The  reader  will  not  require  us  to 
complete  the  contrasted  picture.  Let  us  draw  attention,  however, 
to  one  special  point  of  more  technical  difference.  The  sculptor 
has  had  to  consider  by  what  elevations  .and  sinkings  of  surface,  by 
what  refinement  of  curve  or  brilliancy  of  angle,  he  can  secure 
effective  light  and  shade  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  nature.  To 
gain  this  knowledge,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  been  rarely 
found  to  require  less  than  many  years  of  sedulous  prac-  I 

tice.  Few  Englishmen,  at  least,  have  learned  it  in  tole-  j 

rable  perfection.  And  we  are  sure  that  if  any  such 
sculptor  had  been  invited,  meanwhile,  to  acquire  as  great  a 
command  over  colour,  he  would  have  rejected  the  proposal 
as  fatal  to  progress  in  his  own  art.  There  is  a single  statuo 
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in  the  Louvre,  ascribed  to  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  -which  dis- 
plays anatomical  Icnowledgo  so  great  that  Reynolds  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  “To  learn  that  alone  might  consume  the  labour  of  a 
■whole  life.”  The  s-upposed  exceptions  to  our  statement  shall  ho 
presently  noticed.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  peculiar 
perplexities  of  the  subject.  Not  only  is  this  burden  of  study 
imperative  on  the  true  sculptor,  but  the  manual  process  of  employ- 
iu"  it  must  also  he  conquered.  He  must  acquire  the  exact  skill 
how  to  impress,  first  on  the  clay,  and  then  on  the  stone,  the  due 
amount  of  configuration,  the  exact  balance  of  surface,  which  shall 
express  form  under  the  conditions  of  light  and  shadow.  So  labo- 
rious is  this  that  it  is  well  known  that  many  famous  sculptors  have 
never  mastered  it ; whilst  many  others,  again,  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  execute  the  figures  which  go  do-wn  to  posterity  under  the 
names,  perhaps,  of  Flaxman  or  Thorwaldsen. 

Let  us  note,  also,  that  this  technical  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  diversity  in  treatment  required  when  bronze  is  sub- 
stituted for  marble.  A clay  model,  from  the  non-transparency 
of  the  plaster  in  which  it  is  to  be  reproduced  and  preserved  for 
carving,  necessitates  a slight  difference  in  detail  of  manipula- 
tion from  the  marble;,  but  there  is  a wider  interval  be- 
tween the  surface  which  will  teU  in  plaster  and  that  which 
will  have  its  effective  light  and  shade  when  translated  into 
bronze.  Bronze  also,  as  is  probably  better  known,  admits — and, 
by  admitting,  may  be  said  to  require — a bolder  style  in  attitude  and 
grouping,  and  a more  complex  system  of  lines  and  folds,  than  stone 
can  carry.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  render  a horse,  for  example, 
.satisfactorily  in  stone.  But  the  greater  cohesion  of  the  metallic  par- 
ticles, especially  when  iron  is  called  in  to  aid  the  bronze  internally, 
.allows  the  supports  to  be  much  smaller  and  more  distant,  and 
permits  a far  wider  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
figure.  Bronze,  to  use  the  proper  phrase,  allows  of  a more  open 
or  extended  attitude  than  marble ; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
textures  can  be  more  closely  imitated  in  it.  There  arises  hence  a great 
temptation  to  reproduce  such  features  as  hair  too  literally,  and  thus 
to  sacrifice  inevitably  the  prominence  of  the  highest  elements  in  sculp- 
ture— ^form  and  expression.  A conspicuous  example  of  this  -wi’ong 
bias  in  art  may  be  seen  in  Baron  Marochetti’s  “ Coeur  de  Lion,” 
which  we  call  an  essentially  vulgar  and  low-class  work,  precisely  on 
the  grounds  that  call  forth  the  wonder  of  ignorant  spectators ; 
the  loose  portions  of  the  harness  and  armour  being  completely 
realized,  the  mane  and  hair  next,  whilst  the  forms  are  weak  and 
inaccm’ate,  and  the  features  a blank.  This  is  a practical  anti- 
climax in  art;  it  shows,  however,  that  the  designer  (having- 
been  educated  in  France)  was  not  ignorant  of  the  properties  of 
bronze.  These  have  been  hitherto  very  little  studied  in  England. 
Our  sculptors  could  hardly  help  discovering  that  a horse  in  metal 
can  stand  alone;  but,  beyond  this,  the  equestrian  groups  of  recent 
times  in  London  rarely  show  a -trace  that  the  characteristics  of 
metal  have  been  taken  advantage  of,  or  even  observed ; whilst  the 
treatment  of  our  bronze  standing  figures,  from  Chantrey  to  Behnes, 
is  all  but  identical  with  the  style  which  the  fragility  of  marble 
renders  necessary.  The  contemporary  life-size  statue  of  James  II., 
said  to  be  by  the  Fleming  Gibbon  (better  known  by  his  imitative 
feats  in  wood),  which  is  im-dxi,  behind  the  Banqueting  House  in 
Whitehall,  though  conventional  in  style  and  already  much  wasted 
by  the  weather,  is  the  only  marked  exception  that  we  can 
remember. 

We  have  entered  into  some  details  upon  this  curious  subject, 
because,  although  we  have  no  novelty  whatever  to  claim  in  setting 
them  forth,  yet  the  common  language  in  which  sculpture  is  dis- 
cussed in  England — and  the  remarks,  we  may  add,  which  the  delay 
in  Landseer’s  Lions  has  called  forth — seem  to  show  that  even 
common  and  obvious  points  about  the  art  are  little  familiar  to  the 
public.  Hence,  in  a great  degree,  that  degraded  condition  of  our 
sculpture  which  every  one  confesses.  There  is  no  truer  sentence 
than  that  of  Mr.  Euskin  : — “ There  is  but  one  way  for  a nation  to 
obtain  good  art — to  enjoy  it.”  And  to  such  enjoyment  there  is  no 
enemy  so  fatal  as  ignorance.  Had  these  much-desired  heasts  been 
sooner  forthcoming,  we  should  have  known  that  they  had  been 
“ modelled  up,”  at  six  shillings  a day,  hy  those  worthy  rmderlings 
of  the  studio  who,  alas ! have  more  than  a lion’s  share  in  the  works 
of  certain  living  celebrities.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  time  which,  in 
any  circumstances,  true  art  may  require.  We  saw  the  other  day, 
exhibited  at  Mr.  Holloway’s,  of  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a 
small  bronze  lion,  the  study  for  which  alone  (but  then  it  is 
a masterpiece)  had  taken  more  than  six  months’  labour,  from 
Haehnel,  the  Saxon  animal  sculptor — an  artist  whose  work,  we 
may  add,  is  highly  appreciated  by  Landseer.  But,  without 
pm-suing  the  subject  fm-ther,  we  think  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  for  an  artist,  be  he  never  so  skilled  in  painting,  to 
take  up  serious  sculptm-e,  is  likely  to  be  a task  of  no  slight 
difficulty.  We  can  give  a close  illustration  from  music.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  music,  and  a natural  instinct  for  it,  per- 
fected by  study,  are  essential  to  success  for  every  performer.  Yet 
we  know  that,  unless  each  had  practised  his  great  contemporary’s 
instrument  incessantly  from  childhood,  Joachim  could  no  more 
change  places  with  HaUe  than  any  one  in  the  concert-room  could 
take  the  place  of  either.  We  think  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
sister  Muses  of  the  pallet  and  the  chisel. 

Degrees,  however,  of  familiarity  with  the  nearest-related  form 
of  art  may  exist,  and,  as  we  have  indicated  in  case  of  Landseer, 
may  lessen  the  labour  of  bridging  the  chasm.  It  is  to  the  existence 
of  such  interchanged  practice  that  we  may  attribute  the  partial 
I success  which  three  or  four  artists  (we  question  whether  more 
can  be  named  of  any  distinction)  have  obtained  as  painters  and  as 


sculptors.  A few  little  bas-reliefs  are  assigned  to  Giotto.  Verocchio 
left  some  scanty  specimens  in  casting  and  in  painting,  liaff'aello’s 
alleged  “ Dolphin  and  Cliild,”  Diircr’s  cabinet  carvings,  and  the 
like,  are  curiosities  rather  than  examples.  Of  the  ancients  lyo 
have  no  specimens  remaining  in  the  more  fragile  art.  _ Da  Vinci’s 
equestrian  group  perished  in  the  model.  In  fact,  man  is  an  animal 
who  lives  but  few  years,  has  only  two  thumbs,  eight  tingers,  and 
one  head,  and  is  hence  fated  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  philosophical 
theories  by  not  completing  the  circle  which  tliey  trace  out  for 
him.  When  people  carelessly  assert  that  ‘-  the  greatest  men  in  the 
art  have  been  great  both  as  painters  and  as  sculptors,”  Buqnai-roti 
is  the  one  real  exception  on  which  they  are  founding  their  rule. 
.ii;nd,  astonishing  as  was  his  genius,  we  must  yet  agree  with  those 
critics  who  have  argued  that  in  him  the  profoundest  of  Christian 
painters  was  sacrificed — in  all  but  that  one  magnificent  instance 
which  renders  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  Parthenon  of  Chri,stendom — 
to  an  attempt  to  master  sculpture.  Of  his  figures,  liow  many  are 
unfinished — how  few  of  those  that  he  completed  are  satisfactory  ! 
But  this  is  too  large  a subject  to  be  noticed  casually,  and  we 
must  shelter  ourselves  under  the  example  of  Rej-nolds,  when 
terminating  his  Lectures,  if  our  last  -^’ords  on  the  difficulty  of 
success  in  these  two  arts  are  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  name  of 
Michel  Angelo. 


THE  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE  fLtE. 

People  who  have  constantly  visited  the  London  theatres  for 
a long  series  of  evenings  may  possibly  have  reflected  on  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that,  when  an  actor  is  named  in  the  bill 
of  the  performance,  he  is  almost  sure  to  make  his  appearance  at 
the  proper  time.  The  audience  are  scarcely  ever  disappointed  in 
consequence  of  a want  of  conformity  between  the  stage  and  the 
list  of  artists,  and  whether  the  performers  are  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  they  are  entitled  to  this  general  commendation,  that 
every  man  is  to  be  found  at  his  post.  That  this  circumstance  may 
have  its  due  weight,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the 
smallest  theatrical  companies  comprise  a number  of  persons  that 
would  be  deemed  large  if  employed  in  an  ordinary  office  or 
counting-house,  and  that  in  those  places  of  serious  business  the 
absence  of  a clerk,  on  account  of  some  temporary  indisposition, 
is  b}^  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
of  the  non-theatrical  w-orld  that  actors  are  less  strait-laced  than 
the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  but  the  bigoted  holder  of 
such  an  opinion  may  reasonably  be  a little  staggered  upon  reffect- 
ing  that  the  circumstance  above  referred  to  can  only  be  attributed 
to  a singularly  strong  sense  of  duty,  or  to  some  sentiment  that 
tends  to  the  same  practical  result.  A man  who  is  decidedly 
“ going  to  the  bad  ” is  not  to  be  kept  in  bounds  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  or  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  or  the  suggestions  of 
self-respect,  but  will  turn  an  equally  deaf  ear  to  the  counsels  of 
Mr.  Worldlywiseman  and  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Evangelist. 
Now  the  whole  public  may  see  that  very  few  theatrical  performers 
are  in  this  abandoned  state.  Indeed,  when  an  actor  is  so  far 
addicted  to  (say)  inebriety  that  he  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  at  once  becomes  a very  distinctly  marked  man, 
a rare  and  striking  exception  to  a general  rule.  Even  if  we  pursue 
the  history  of  the  stage  back  through  a period  of  two  hundred 
years,  necessarily  passing  through  times  when  drunkenness  almost 
held  a place  among  the  gentlemanlike  virtues,  we  find  that  actors 
devoted  to  the  bottle  have  ever  been  regarded  with  the  slightest 
possible  respect,  and  that,  although  debauchery  may  here 
and  there  ‘have  been  excused  when  found  in  connexion  with 
extraordinary  genius,  there  never  was  a time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a normal  appurtenance  to  the  histrionic  profession.  With 
the  aid  of  a very  little  research,  a list  of  all  the  theatrical  de- 
bauchees from  the  days  of  Charles  II.  might  be  made  out,  and 
they  would  be  found  to  stand  in  notorious  contrast  to  the  bulk  of 
their  brethren. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  pride,  though  usually 
catalogued  among  the  vices,  has  often  answered  the  pui-poses  of  a 
virtue.  The  same  disposition  which  causes  a young  mau  to  treat 
with  imjustifiable  superciliousness  a person  who  is  but  slightly 
his  social  inferior  will  not  improbably  check  him  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a mean  action,  and  is  still  more  likely  to  counteract  a taste 
for  low  company.  Love  of  applause,  which  may  be  stigmatized 
as  vanity,  performs  similar  functions  in  the  case  of  the  actor. 
He  wishes  to  keep  in  good  order  all  those  faculties  that  secure  the 
favour  of  the  public ; and  the  approbation  he  receives — coming  in  a 
more  dh-ect  form  than  that  bestowed  on  the  author,  the  painter, 
or  the  sculptor — constantly  stimulates  his  ambition  to  do  well, 
where  the  mere  expectation  of  a weekly  salary,  paid,  as  a matter  of 
course,  might  fail  to  operate  as  an  incentive. 

Coexistent  in  the  actor’s  mind  with  the  love  of  applause  is  the 
love  of  his  profession,  unless,  indeed,  this  is  to  be  considered  one 
oi  its  elements.  Persons  wholly  engaged  in  those  commercial 
pursuits  which  rather  demand  adherence  to  a routine  than  call 
forth  the  exercise  of  a special  talent  can  scarcely  cmnprehend  an 
interest  in  a vocation  totally  distinct  from  a desire  to  obtain  its 
emoluments.  Indeed,  it  is  this  very  peculiarity  that  mainly  dis- 
tinguishes the  artist  from  the  trader,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
from  the  directness  of  applause  already  mentioned,  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  artist-natiu-e  in  general  attain,  in  the  actor,  tlieir  enhni- 
nating-  point.  Reversing-  the  hacknied  dictum  of  the  melancholy 
Jacques,  the  thorough-bred  actor  feels  that  the  stage  is  all  the 
world,  with  its  complete  system  of  physics,  history,  and  politics — a 
world  in  which  the  higliest  houour.s  incident  to  humanity  may  be 
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attained — a world  that,  when  in  thriving  condition,  is  that  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  conceived  by  Leibnitz  and  proclaimed  by 
'Pangloss.  However  overloaded  with  business  of  his  own,  an  actor 
,is  always  ready  to  act  for  another  actor’s  benefit ; and  if  by  a rare 
chance  he  finds  himself  blessed  with  a leisure  evening,  he  makes  a 
point  of  going  to  the  play. 

A hearty  esprit  de  corps,  which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  an 
extraordinary  love  of  distinctive  applause,  is  another  of  the  actor’s 
.marked  characteristics.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  other  class  of  the  community  so  strong  a jealousy  as  that  which 
animates  a couple  of  actors  who  divide  the  applause  of  an  audience, 
or  compete  for  the  attention  of  a town.  It  is  a jealousy  that, 
under  favouring  circumstances,  may  attain  such  a pitch  of  perfec- 
tion as  to  ignore,  like  religious  intolerance,  all  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.  That  Romeo,  if  of  an  irritable  temperament,  should  abhor 
J uliet,  is  natural  enough,  for  the  supposed  lovers  stand  face  to  face — 
one  on  the  ground,  the  other  on  the  balcony — manifest  antagonists 
in  a game  at  which  J uliet  is  almost  sure  to  win.  But  Romeo  will 
also  hate  King  Lear,  who  is  at  another  house,  perhaps  at  Man- 
chester : and  he  will  greatly  detest  the  funny  man  in  the  coming 
farce  if  he  hears  that  half-prices  are  singularly  remunerative. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  these  jealousies  and  dislikes,  your  genuine 
actor  never  comes  up  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  ideal  of  a “ good  hater.” 
Let  his  most  dreaded  rival  fall  into  difficulties,  or  die  leaving  a 
distressed  widow  and  children,  he  will  at  once  exert  all  his  ener- 
gies in  getting  up  a benefit,  or  come  down  with  a liberal 
donation.  Let  it  once  be  made  known  that  some  movement 
is  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  profession  generally,  and  actors 
and  actresses  of  every  age  and  rank  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  the  common  cause.  Petty  dissensions  are  merged  into  one 
grand  system  of  fraternity  and  equality,  such  as  the  most  enthu- 
siastic conimunist  of  Paris  could  scarcely  hope  to  establish. 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  recounted  the  humours  inci- 
dental to  the  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College 
which  is  held  annually  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  when  we  state 
that  this  year  it  took  place  on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  we  have 
little  to  add  in  the  way  of  description.  A large  portion  of  the 
Palace  was  made  to  appear  like  a very  idealized  country  fair,  the 
ladies  who  sold  fancy  articles  bearing  a resemblance  to  the  profes- 
sional vendors  of  toys  and  gingerbread  which  maybe  compared  with 
that  which  exists  between  the  swains  of  a pastoral  ballet  and  the 
rustics  of  actual  life.  Wombwell’s  Menagerie,  peopled  with  stufted 
animals,  looked  marvellously  gay  and  imposing,  with  its  expanse  of 
brightly-painted  show-cloths.  Richardson’s  Theatre  enabled  Messrs. 
Toole  and  Paul  Bedford  to  burlesque  a kind  of  drama  that  is  just 
slipping  into  oblivion ; and  the  same  gentlemen  had  a booth  of 
their  own,  in  which,  after  his  labours  at  Richardson’s  were  over, 
Mr.  Toole  performed  some  genuine  feats  of  legerdemain  with  sur- 
prising facility,  while  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  waited  upon  him  in  the 
capacity  of  a page.  What  work  there  is  in  these  actors,  to  be 
sure!  After  acting  and  conjuring  at  the  fair  from  iz  at  noon  to 
7 p.M.,  Mr.  Toole  passed  the  rest  of  his  evening  in  acting  the 
principal  characters  in  Janet  Pride  and  the  Area  Belle  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre. 

On  the  Aunt  Sally,  “ under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,”  the  Jack  in  the  Green,  the  Tent  of  the  Fortune-telling 
Gipsy,  the  Fairy  Post-office,  &c.  &c.,  we  need  not  particularly 
dwell,  but  we  cannot  help  recording  the  immense  amount  of 
animal  spirit  and  hilarity  by  which  the  whole  fair  was  pervaded. 
All  the  persons  concerned  in  the  motley  exhibition  seemed  heartily 
to  enjoy  themselves,  as  well  they  might,  for  all  the  tastes  incident 
to  the  actor’s  position  were  gratified.  If  the  work  of  their  voca- 
tion is  a labour  of  love,  at  Sydenham  they  could  labour  to 
their  hearts’  content;  the  habitual  desire  for  applause  was 
satisfied  by  the  shouts  of  recognition  that  arose  on  the  appearance 
of  each  new  favourite,  and  they  could  all  feel  that  they  were 
doing  good  to  their  profession.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  has  been  highly 
advantageous  to  the  body  of  actors  generally.  The  persons  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  building  are,  of  course,  few  in  number, 
and  we  trust  that  no  leading  performer  will  ever  be  included 
among  them.  But  the  meetings  held  in  connexion  with  the  College, 
and  the  speeches  delivered  at  them,  have  served  to  show  the 
public  that  theatrical  artists  are  not  a mere  careless  race  to  whom 
things  held  sacred  bj'  the  better  order  of  citizens  are  altogether 
inditterent,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  earnest  co-operation  when 
they  would  provide  for  their  sick,  educate  their  children,  and 
elevate  their  calling  above  the  level  at  which  it  has  been  kept  down 
by  the  prejudice  of  ages.  The  annual  meetings  held  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  are  so  many  declarations,  on  the  part  of  actors  generally, 
that  they  will  not  consent  to  be  regarded  as  pariahs  while  the 
professors  of  other  arts  are  capable  of  receiving  social  distinction. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  circumstance  that  two  or  three 
of  their  leading  brethren  are  welcomed  into  higher  circles,  in  spite 
of  their  profession,  but  they  will  have  the  profession  itself 
respected. 

That  everything  connected  with  the  Dramatic  College  may  be 
consistent  with  this  grand  purpose,  we  would  hazard  one  slight 
suggestion  as  to  the  fair  of  next  year.  This  is  an  age  of  fast  young 
ladies,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  a freedom  of  talk 
once  confined  to  the  rougher  sex,  but  we  can  scarcely  saj'  that 
feminine  pertness  is  a sure  road  to  respect.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  our  younger  actresses  to  refrain  from  the  habit  of 
abbreviating  their  own  Christian  names.  In  their  own  private 
circles,  Polly  Marshall,  Minnie  Davis,  Georgy  Bristowe,  may  be  thus 
affectionately  accosted  with  all  propriety ; but  we  doubt  whether 


these  extremely  pretty  names,  composed  of  rosettes,  or  inscribed  in 
large  letters,  produce  a favourable  impression  on  the  genuine  patrons 
of  the  drama — the  persons,  for  instance,  who  would  especially  visitthe 
stalls  of  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  as  well-established 
magnates  of  the  profession.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  abbrevi- 
ntive  propensity  is  confined  to  a few  of  the  ladies,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  John  Baldwin  Buckstone 
does  not  wish  to  be  called  either  ‘‘Jack”  or  “Baldy.”  Mr. 
Bedford  is  satisfied  with  his  apostolic  designation  as  he  finds  it, 
and  the  initials  of  the  names  he  received  at  the  font  are  sufficient 
for  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Altogether  the  Dramatic  College  is  a most  laudable  institution, 
and  the  fair  achieved  a genuine  success.  Among  the  happy 
faces  visible  on  Saturday  none  was  more  prominent  than  that  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  who,  though  he  took  no  part  in  any  per- 
formance, seemed  to  be  everywhere  present  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  whole.  He  thus  appeared  in  his  true  character  as  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  undertaking. 


REVIEWS. 


FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.* 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  edited  by  Lord  Kirkwall  under 
the  above  title  is  devoted  to  a critical  history  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate exercised  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
second  contains  a more  desultory  chronicle  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  writer,  who,  between  1859  and -1 863,  appears  to  have 
mainly  divided  his  time  between  Corfu  and  Cefalonia.  It  is 
needless  to  speculate  as  to  the  particular  motives  of  convenience 
which  may  have  induced  the  author  to  shelter  his  own  name 
behind  that  of  an  editor.  The  sphere  in  which  he  collected  his 
materials  for  writing  is  so  narrow,  and  the  marks  of  personality 
visible  upon  the  face  of  his  chapters  are  so  strong,  that  his 
incognito  must  at  once  have  been  pierced  by  every  reader 
who  has  known  the  Seven  Islands  during  the  last  five 
years.  Whoever  he  may  be  — military,  civilian,  diplomatic,  or 
unattached  traveller — he  is  a man  gifted  with  a good  deal  of 
practical  obseiwation,  a strong  generous  sentiment,  a certain  power 
of  shai-p  and  sarcastic  writing,  and  a very  frank  and  easy  good 
opinion  of  himself.  He  betrays  a very  fair  development  of  the 
forcible  likes  and  dislikes  which  are  apt  to  colour  the  relations  of 
a little  group  of  official  society  packed  tight  together  upon  a very 
little  stage ; while — as  every  plausible  writer  upon  such  a subject 
has  the  power  of  being  in  his  turn — he  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the 
one  well-informed,  perspicacious,  and  thoroughly  unprejudiced 
Englishman  who  has  ever  dipped  a pen  in  ink  made  with  Ionian 
gall.  He  has  taken  not  inconsiderable  pains  in  gathering,  and  in 
rendering  himself  competent  to  gather,  local  information,  as  well 
as  in  consulting  the  authorities  on  Ionian  matters  published  before 
his  own  times.  He  shows  an  undisguised  pleasure  in  hitting 
hard  an  obvious  blot  in  conduct  or  weakness  of  character.  He 
displays  a profound  antipathy,  not  umningled  with  a virtuous 
contempt,  for  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  under  whose  rule  he 
spent  his  four  years  of  Ionian  life ; and  he  naturally  endorses 
with  much  pleasure  the  verdict  upon  the  iniquitous  dismissal  of 
the  Ionian  judges  in  1862,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  every 
honest  Ionian,  and  by  every  Englishman  who  took  the  trouble  to 
read  the  papers  produced  in  justification  of  that  miserable  coup 
d'itat.  The  book  is  written  in  the  interest  of  truth ; and  it  is  so 
far  a valuable  book,  although  much  of  the  truth  it  tells  has  now 
ceased  to  have  any  but  an  historical  interest,  and  some  of  the 
information  upon  which  it  relies  is  imperfect  or  superficial. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  maxim,  “ Happy  is  the  people  which 
has  no  history,”  readers  of  these  volumes  will  not  lay  them  down 
with  any  clear  perception  why  the  lonians  under  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate need  have  been  very  unhappy.  For  the  record  of  that 
Protectorate  is  very  meagre  indeed  in  important  historical  events'. 
The  history  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  been  appropriately  described 
as  the  history  of  the  successive  Lord  High  Commissioners.  From 
the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  downwards,  there  has  been  a 
steady  spread  of  material  prosperity,  though  not  so  wide  or  deep  as 
it  might  and  ought  to  have  been.  There  has  been  also  a steady 
rise  in  the  moral  level  of  the  people,  though  again,  unfortunately, 
not  so  great  as  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been.  Our  impartial 
author  can  point  out  fiaws  in  the  policy  of  almost  every  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  but  he  can  also  point  to  the  marks  of  excellent 
intentions  well  and  wisely  carried  into  execution.  True,  that  Mait- 
land made  himself  a despot,  in  lieu  of  giving  the  islanders  that 
genuine  self-government  for  which  they  were  then  hopelessly  unfit; 
yet  he  was  a just  and  beneficent  despot,  and  could  have  done  as 
much  for  their  good  in  no  other  way.  Sir  Frederic  Adam,  “ with 
all  his  faults,  his  love  of  pomp,  his  jealousy,  and  other  weaknesses,” 
was  “ an  Englishman  of  ability  and  energy,  whose  government  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  discreditable  to  England.”  Lord  Nugent  was 
a good  financier,  and  “ his  memory,  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities, 
is  still  cherished  in  the  islands  by  the  Liberal  party.”  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  a strong  Conservative  and  a firm  rulei’,  sensibly  “wished 
the  Ionian  people  to  be  prepared  for  free  institutions  by  sure  and 
gradual  means.”  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  behind  him  “ the  character 
of  the  most  liberal  and  the  best-intentioned  of  all  the  Lord  High 

* Four  Years  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Edited  by  Viscount  Kirkwall. 
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Commissioners.”  Lord  Seaton,  though  his  reforms  -were  a rash 
and  ruinous  political  blunder,  yet  “ introduced  some  excellent 
measures,”  encouraged  education  and  agriculture,  conferred  on  the 
poor  the  boons  of  district  courts  and  good  roads,  and  began  a great 
commercial  work — the  Santa  Maura  canal — which  the  reformed 
Assemblies  of  later  years  have  steadily  refused  to  complete.  And 
so  on.  If  imperfect  High  Commissioners  have  had  their  vices, 
they  have  also  had  their  merits,  and  the  general  result  has  been  a 
slow  progress  upwards  in  wealth  and  good  government,  obstructed 
mainly  by  the  noisy  sedition  of  the  Assembly  which  professedly 
shared  the  responsible  duty  of  governing  well.  If  Great  Britain 
had  now  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a fresh  Protectorate  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that,  by  the  light  of  past  expe- 
rience and  impartial  criticism,  she  might,  under  Providence, 
make  something  more  of  it  for  herself  and  for  those  under 
her  protection.  We  might  liave  lost  Canada  by  revolt  and 
war,  if  we  had  not  previously  so  lost  the  other  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  the  first  anomaly  of 
their  particular  pattern  we  ever  had  to  deal  with,  and  we  had  no 
rule  to  go  by  except  our  habits  of  colonial  government  and  the 
analogies  of  our  own  institutions.  That  is  nearly  all  that  the 
indictment  of  history  against  Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ionian  Protectorate,  will  ultimately  come  to.  We  cannot  coincide 
with  our  author  in  considering  that  the  cession  of  the  islands 
logically  involves  a virtual  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  most  of 
the  Lord  High  Commissioners.  The  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
cession  itself  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  future,  and  that 
judgment  may  be  largely  modified  by  such  facts  as  arise  out  of  the 
state  of  things  which  has  just  been  introduced.  But  every 
Commissioner  in  the  Ionian  Islands  was  bound,  in  virtue  of  his 
commission,  to  treat  the  Protectorate  as  a trust  held  in  per- 
petuity. Whatever  liberal  institutions  he  might  think  wise  to 
confer  upon  the  lonians  must  be  limited  by  the  allegiance 
created  for  the  protected  people  by  the  fact  of  the  protection. 
His  mandate  was  to  govern  and  educate  them,  as  clients  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  direct  path  of  their  own  immediate  and  final 
wellbeing,  without  any  visible  reference  to  the  indefinite  ehances 
of  a future  in  which  they  might  form  part  of  an  Hellenic  kingdom. 
Any  Lord  High  Commissioner  who  should  have  so  far  forgotten 
his  mandate  as  wilfully  to  inaugurate  or  encourage  a policy  tending 
to  accelerate  or  fix  the  separation  which  has  now  taken  place 
would  justly  have  been  branded  as  traitorous  and  disloyal.  And 
it  is  clear  that  any  tampering  with  the  idea  of  such  a change  as 
admissible  would  at  once  have  stultified  all  the  policy  of  reform 
or  national  development  within  the  existing  boundaries  of  the 
legal  state  of  facts.  The  treaty  of  1815,  which  conferred  upon  us 
the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  of  Corfu  and  the  tutelage  of  the 
Ionian  people,  was  the  best  makeshift  then  devisable  in  the 
interest  of  the  islands  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  .Assuming  that 
circumstances  have  so  far  changed  that  the  interest  of  the  islands 
is  now  best  consulted  by  their  union  with  Greece,  we  find  that 
the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  Europe  has  been  obliged,  for  its  own 
security,  to  devise  another  makeshift  in  1 864  to  replace  that  of 
1815.  The  late  cession  has,  made  the  lonians  Greek  subjects; 
but  it  has  annihilated  the  fortifications  of  Corfu,  except  as 
pictm-esque  historical  monuments,  and  it  has  conferred  upon  the 
two  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  under  whatever  may  be  the  force 
of  a general  European  guarantee,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  “ the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  a perpetual  neutrality.” 

W e are  inclined  to  think  that  the  cession,  so  conditioned,  is  less 
a condemnation  than  a j ustification  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
most  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioners,  in  so  far  as  that  policy  was 
honest  and  straightforward — whether,  according  to  English  political 
phrase,  Conservative  or  Liberal.  Itiscurious  that,  in  the  last  published 
volume  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  supplementaiy  despatches, 
there  is  a memorandum  from  him  to  Lord  Bathurst,  sketching  out 
most  clearly  the  main  outlines  of  the  Ionian  Constitution  as  after- 
wards drawn  and  passed  into  law.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  has 
usually  borne  the  credit  of  originating  this  scheme,  which  now 
appears  to  have  been  approved,  as  the  only  feasible  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  islands,  by  the  careful  and  sagacious  politician 
who  at  the  moment  was  the  first  man  in  the  European  world.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  double  list  of  candidates  sub- 
mitted by  Government  to  the  electors — denounced  by  English  theo- 
rists accustomed  to  direct  and  free  rraresentation  as  nugatory  and 
unconstitutional — was  not,  as  Count  Lunzi  and  his  English  disciple 
seem  to  suppose,  a mere  plagiarism  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland’s  from 
a novelty  in  the  Russian  scheme  of  governing  the  islands  in  1 803, 
but  a process  in  strict  analogy  to  the  basis  of  election  in  the  free 
municipalities  of  Italy.  It  is  a legitimate  matter  of  speculation 
whether  a freer  choice  of  representatives,  with  a narrower  consti- 
tuency, might  not  have  proved  a scheme  more  capable  of  gradual 
extension  than  the  restricted  right  of  selection  from  a list  of 
Government  nominees.  But  the  results  of  Lord  Seaton’s  reform 
of  1 848,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  stroke  of  a pen  through  the 
clause  of  the  law  which  restricted  the  choice  of  the  electors  to 
the  Government  list,  are  a strong  argument  that  thirty  years 
earlier  a Conservative  policy  was  the  only  safe  method  of  govern- 
ing the  lonians  for  their  own  good. 

Among  the  interesting  problems  of  the  future,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Seven  Islands,  is  the  question,  what  will 
become  of  the  Ionian  Jews  ? Under  the  rule  of  Venice,  though 
protected  by  special  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Republic,  the  Jews 
m Corfu  suffered-  infinite  ignominy  and  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
their  orthodox  Greek  fellow-subjects.  Under  the  British  Protec- 
itorate  the  antipathy  has  been  the  same ; but  its  demonstration  has 


been  in  practice  reduced,  under  a stricter  administration  of  e^ual 
laws,  to  gross  and  intolerant  insults  at  the  season  of  J'laster.  The 
Jew  population  of  Corfu  has  tripled  itself  during  the  British  occu- 
pation, and  is  now  rated  at  6,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island.  In  Zaiite  and  Cefalonia  they  form  a smaller 
proportion.  In  Athens,  .and  in  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  generally, 
they  hardly  flourish  at  all.  Our  author  says  that  the  popular 
belief  in  the  islands  last  year  was  that,  on  the  annexation  being 
completed,  the  Jews  would  flit  to  some  more  congenial  soil ; though 
he  hopes  better  things  of  the  lonians  than  a return  to  their  old 
habits  of  bigoted  persecution,  after  a lesson  of  comparative  toler- 
ance for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a touchstone 
of  the  moral  courage  and  .authority  to  be  expected  from  the  higher 
classes  under  the  new  regime,  should  an  occasion  arise  upon  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  testify  against  ignorant  intolerance  fostered 
under  the  name  of  orthodox  zetil. 

The  newest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  that 
which  relates  to  Cefalonia,  which,  if  the  Hellenic  Kingdom 
flourishes  and  grows  into  a great  military  power,  may  perhaps 
supersede  its  neutralized  sister,  Corfu,  as  the  most  important  of 
the  islands.  Sir  Ch.arles  Napier,  who  was  resident  there  for  nine 
years,  and  who  did  more  to  develope  the  resources  and  promote 
the  importance  of  Cefalonia  th.an  any  British  officer  since  his 
time,  was  strongly  persuaded  that  the  true  centre  of  Ionian  defence 
and  administration  was  to  be  found  there.  The  intensity  of  the 
Napier  nature  tinges  .any  such  assertion  with  a slight  suspiciorr  of 
“ there’s  nothing  like  leather”;  but  Napier  might  weU  trust  iu 
his  own  genius  to  make  Cefalonia  something,  if  not  all,  of  what  ho 
dreamed  it  might  be.  Thirty  years  after  the  close  of  his  rule, 
Napier  is  still,  as  our  author  aptly  calls  him,  the  “ Marquis  of 
Carab.as”  to  any  stranger  who  asks  the  history  of  any  great 
work  he  may  see  completed  or  begim.  Traditions  or  personal 
memories  of  Napier’s  high-handed  and  high-souled  justice 
still  flit  about  Cefalonia  in  the  talk  of  elderly  men,  some 
amusing  instances  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  print,  for 
the  first  time,  in  these  volumes.  Even  the  Rizospasts  or  sepa- 
rationists  pointed  to  his  administration  to  the  last  as  the  model 
of  government  to  be  followed  by  the  English,  if  they  were  there 
at  all.  The  Greek  owner  of  the  remarkable  mill  near  Argostoli, 
which  is  turned  by  a stream  of  seawater  running  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  solemnly  blamed  the  late  English  resident  for  not, 
“ as  governor,”  sounding  the  bottom  of  this  physical  mystery.  He 
was  diplomatically  answered,  that  no  expense  could  be  und.,rtaken 
without  the  consent  of  the  Sen.ate  and  general  Government  of 
Corfu.  “Napier,”  he  retorted,  “ did  everything  himself,  and  so 
ought  you  to  do.  You  English  ought  either  to  govern  us  or  to 
go  awaja”  Napier,  who  astonished  a Cefalonian  noble  with  a 
tioggiug  for  beating  his  wife,  and  astonished  him  stiU  more  the 
next  day  by  the  prompt  offer  of  a duel  as  satisfaction  for  the 
indignity — who  slept  at  the  foot  of  an  olive  he  was  about  to  cut 
down  for  a road,  in  defiance  of  threats  of  assassination,  to  show 
how  little  he  cared  for  life  or  death,  or  anything  but  what  he 
deemed  his  duty — Napier,  who  “ did  everything  himself,”  was, 
and  still  is,  the  incarnation  to  the  Cefalonians  of  the  av9ivrg(^ 
Effendi,  or  self-reliant  and  self-sufficing  gentleman  and  rider. 

Andrea  Lascarato,  the  great  Ionian  satirical  writer,  is,  next  to 
Napier,  the  most  interesting  personage  whom  we  come  across  in 
these  pages.  An  article  in  the  Westminster  Revieio  some  seven  or 
eight  years  back  is,  we  believe,  the  only  critique  in  English  of  his 
remarkable  book,  the  Mysteries  of  Cefalonia.  Filled  with  stinging 
sarcasms  and  plain  home  truths  in  regard  to  the  vices,  follies,  and 
sham  civilization  of  the  masses  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  hypo- 
crisy and  ignorance  to  be  foimd  in  his  native  Church,  this  book  was 
worth  to  its  author  excommunication,  persecution,  and  exile.  For 
strong  language  used  as  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  Radical 
demagogues  who  had  calumniously  denounced  him  as  an  Atheist, 
Lascarato  was  afterwards  tried  for  libel  in  his  absence,  and 
sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment  in  the  prison  of  Cefalonia; 
where  the  jailor  in  two  months  nearly  killed  him  by  privation  and 
tyranny,  when  a petition  to  Sir  Henry  Storks  set  him  free.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  satirical  prophet  is  at  last  honoured  in 
his  o-wn  country,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  (a  Greek  Lady  educated 
by  an  English  stepmother)  are  now  conducting  with  great  success 
and  general  approbation  a female  school  in  Cefalonia.  By  a happy 
reaction,  the  sincere,  earnest,  and  devoutly  Christian  moralist, 
who  eight  years  ago  was  in  some  danger  of  martyrdom  as  an  excom- 
municated Atheist,  will  help  to  train  the  rising  generation  of  his 
countrywomen  into  a less  superstitious  faith,  a higher  knowledge, 
and  a purer  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  In  a land  where,  until 
of  late,  the  seclusion  of  women  among  the  higher  classes  has  re- 
tained a smack  of  the  hareem,  and  the  use  of  the  women  among 
the  lower  classes  for  the  hardest  field  labour  still  contributes  to 
perpetuate  a singular  preponderance  of  the  male  over  the  female 
population,  such  a fact  is  a sensible  advance  in  the  interests  of 
humanity. 


ME.  MARK  LEMON’S  JEST-BOOK.* 

A BOOK  of  this  sort  deserves  support  on  much  the  same  ground 
as  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  Hospital.  When  a joke  has  served 
its  country  meritoriously  for  a long  time,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
i to  go  hobbling  about  society  subsisting  on  charitable  laughter. 

I As  a matter  of  public  decency,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  some 

j The  Jest-Book,^c.  Selected  ami  .-Vrraiigeil  by  Mark  Lemon.  London  and 
I Cambridge:  Macmillan  tb  Co.  11164. 
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honourable  retreat  for  veteran  jests,  and  tbe  only  possible  one  is  a 
book  which  will  keep  them  from  the  streets,  lodge  them  be- 
comingly, and,  while  it  effectually  saves  them  from  being  ever 
employed  again  on  active  service,  preserve  them  as  examples  to 
excite  a healthy  emulation  in  the  rising  generation.  Taking 
them  out  of  circulation  in  this  wholesale  way  is,  it  is  true, 
rather  hard  upon  those  persons  whose  colloquial  status  depends  on 
what  is  called  “ a fund  of  anecdote.”  When  a jolce  or  story  has  not 
appeared  very  conspicuously  in  print,  it  may  be  made  use  of  with 
some  degree  of  decency.  But  the  most  hardened  retailer  will 
scarcely  run  the  risk  of  being  referred  to  the  page  at  which  the 
authorized  version  of  his  mot  is  to  be  found.  To  make  a collec- 
tion, therefore,  like  Mr.  Mark  Lemon’s  is  to  do  an  incalculable 
injury  to  many  amiable  gentlemen  who  are  much  esteemed  in  some 
circles  for  their  powers  of  dinner-table-talk.  It  is  actually  taking 
the  soup  out  of  their  mouths.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  such 
an  objection  to  weigh  with  us,  even  though  the  sufferers  should, 
like  the  American  ladies,  take  to  using  their  own  manufactures. 

Injustice,  too,  must  necessarily  be  done  to  many  very  excellent 
old  j okes.  It  would  require  a synod  of  editors  to  provide  for  all  that 
deserve  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Every  one,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  says, 

will  miss  some  pet  jest,”  and  of  course  the  missing  jest  willbe 
considered  by  each  far  better  than  anything  in  the  volume — just  as 
the  old  soldier  of  the  parish  is  always  the  bravest  and  most 
battered  and  most  ill-used  man  in  the  country,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
co-parishioners.  But  we  do  not  think  the  charge  of  being 
‘^miserably  incomplete,”  which  the  compiler  seems  to  anticipate, 
can  be  fairly  brought  against  the  present  collection.  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  had,  to  be  sure,  special  advantages  for  a task  of  this  sort, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  has  employed  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  fullest  and  best  jest-book  that  has  yet  appeared. 

If  w’e  venture  to  find  fault  with  him  at  all,  it  is  rather  on  the 
score  of  things  he  has  done  than  of  things  he  has  left  undone. 
Eor  instance,  there  was  no  occasion'whatever  for  inserting  such 
defunct  facetise  as  the  school-boy  rhyme  about  Dido  dumb, 
■or  the  story  of  the  organist  and  the  bellows-blower,  or  one 
or  two  others  that  we  might  mention.  It  is  all  very 

well  to  give  an  asylum  to  old  jokes,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  open  a dead-house.  In  many  instances,  too,  the 
same  joke  is  repeated,  sometimes  in  the  very  same  words. 
Thus  the  miser’s  saying,  “ Charity  is  a private  concern ; what  I 
give  is  nothing  to  nobody,”  appears  at  page  48  and  again  at  page 
331.  Another  miserly  dictum,  that  of  Elwes  about  keeping  ser- 
vants, occurs  twice,  at  page  10  and  also  at  page  246.  Lord 
North’s  reason  for  not  following  his  brother’s  example  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Ancient  Concerts  is  also  given  twice — the 
first  time  anonymously,  as  the  joke  of  “a  late  noble 
statesman,”  the  second  with  the  names  in  full.  Another  case  of 
the  same  sort  is  Hood’s  mot  about  'Mhe  republic  of  letters” 
being  so  called  because  authors  had  not  “a  sovereign  among 
them.”  At  page  1 48  we  find  Madame  Pompadour  asking  Wilkes 
how  far  a man  might  go  in  England  in  his  abuse  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  his  reply — “I  do  not  at  present  know,  but  I am  trying;” 
but  about  sixty  pages  further  on  we  are  told  that  “ Horne  Tooke,  on 
being  asked  by  a foreigner  of  distinction  how  much  treason 
an  Englishman  might  venture  to  write  without  being  hanged, 
replied  that  'he  could  not  inform  him  just  yet,  but  that  he  was 
ti'ying.’  ” Repetitions  of  this  sort  occur  with  greater  frequency 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  careful  editing. 

The  charge  of  spoiling  is  one  of  very  much  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  having  omitted  jokes.  People  generally  prefer  a joke  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  it, 
and  are  very  apt  to  treat  any  alteration  as  a change  for  the  worse. 
Still  there  are  one  or  two  instances  in  which  we  think  the  present 
version  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  we  have  heard.  For  instance, 
Jerrold’s  saying  to  the  Scotch  gentleman  who  explained  that  his 
name  was  not  spelled  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  John  Leech’s  is  not 
improved  by  adding  " in  your  name.  ” The  reply  generally  current 
is  simply,  “ You’re  one  of  the  Scotch  Leitchs — with  the  i-t-c-h.” 
The  whole  point  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon’s  answer  to  the  criminal 
who  pleaded  for  mercy  on  the  score  of  kinship  is  lost  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  man’s  name.  In  Bacon’s  Apophthegms,  the  original 
source  of  the  story,  it  runs  thus : — “ If  it  please  you,  my  lord,  your 
name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon 
have  been  near  kindred.”  “Aye,  but,”  replied  Judge  Bacon,  “you 
and  I cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be  hanged ; for  Hog  is  not 
Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged.”  Another  case  is  Tom  Sheridan’s 
answer  when  his  father  threatened  to  cut  him  off  with  a shilling. 
As  given  here  it  was,  “ Then,  sir,  you  must  borrow  it,”  which,  we 
submit,  is  not  so  humorous  as  the  other  version,  “ You  don’t 
happen  to  have  the  shilling  about  you  now,  sir  ? ” — the  latter 
suggesting  that  such  a bequest  exceeded  all  Tom’s  expectations, 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  dismayed  at  it,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
take  it  on  the  spot  instead  of  waiting  for  it.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
editor,  while  he  was  about  it,  did  not  attempt  a collection  of  the 
good  things  that  used  to  pass  between  the  Sheridans,  father  and 
son.  We  have  seldom  had  so  marked  an  instance  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  wit,  and  of  the  way  in  which  men  of  genuine  wit 
strike  sparks  from  each  other.  Some  two  or  three  are  quoted 
here,  but  sm-ely  there  are  many  more  which  might  have  been 
hunted  out.  Was  it  not  Tom  Sheridan  who,  when  his  senior  said, 
“I  wish  to  heaven  you’d  take  a wife,”  replied,  “Very  good,  sir; 
whose  wife  do  you  wish  me  to  take  P ” 

It  would  have  been  better,  too,  if  Mr.  Lemon  had  adopted 
some  more  systematic  style  of  heading.  Every  here  and  there  he 


seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
jokes  he  is  collecting.  Thackeray’s  comparison  of  a certain  noisy 
tragedian  to  “ Macready  and  onions,”  is  called  “ A Sage  Simile.” 
The  Chancellor’s  remark,  that  a young  barrister  had  “ studied  the 
wrong  Phillips,”  is  given  under  the  title  of  “A  fillip  for  him.” 
There  is  a story  of  Lord  Bottetot  giving  money  to  the  mob  that 
was  binning  him  in  effigy,  that  they  might  put  on  faggots  enough. 
His  unpopularity  was  owing  to  the  cider  tax;  and  therefore  the 
anecdote  is  headed  “ Con-cider-ate  ” — and  so  on.  We  do  not 
look  for  dignity  in  a jest-book,  but  verbal  antics  of  this  sort 
might  very  well  have  been  left  to  the  pleasant  gentlemen  who 
write  bmdesques,  and  their  intelligent  audiences.  Even  if  they 
were  tolerably  good,  they  would  still  be  out  of  place  here. 
Metal  upon  metal  is  false  heraldry,  and  a joke  upon  a joke 
is  quite  as  great  a mistake.  But  besides  being,  as  we  think, 
mistakes  in  taste,  these  headings  are  further  objectionable  as 
being  utterly  useless  when  arranged  in  an  index.  A book  of  this 
sort  does  not  pretend  to  be  a very  great,  or  a very  wise,  or  a very 
good  book ; but  it  might  at  least  try  to  be  as  good  of  its  kind  as 
possible,  and  this  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  a 
serviceable  index  appended  to  it.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the  one 
given — to  find  out  whether  the  collection  contains  some  particular 
saying,  or  to  refer  to  one  which  it  does  contain — it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  make  about  half  a dozen  jokes  of  the  above 
pattern  on  the  required  joke,  and  then  try  the  alphabetical  list 
for  something  like  one  of  them.  This  may  be  a useful  fnental 
exercise,  and  if  the  book  is  to  be  considered  as  a jocose 
Gradus  it  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  rather  hard  upon 
those  who  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  acquire  the 
art  and  have  no  natural  gift  in  that  way.  If  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  is  strong,  let  him  be  merciful.  We  may  quote 
against  him  a story  of  his  own,  to  be  found  under  the  head 
of  “Order!  Order!”  — “A  barrister  opened  a case  somewhat 
confusedly.  Mr.  Justice  Manle  interrupted  him.  ‘I  wish,  Mr. 

■ , you  would  put  your  facts  in  some  order;  chronological 

order  is  the  best,  but  I am  not  particular.  Any  order  you  like  — 
alphabetical  order.’  ” So  we  feel  on  looking  through  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon’s  capital  collection  of  good  things.  It  is  a great  pity  he 
did  not  put  them  in  some  order,  if  not  in  the  text  at  least  in  the 
index.  To  attempt  to  classify  them  scientifically,  even  if  practi- 
cable, would  perhaps  have  been  pedantic,  but  it  would  have 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book  if  the  jokes 
of  each  “ eminent  hand  ” had  some  distinguishing  mark 
in  the  index.  No  matter  how  wide  the  range  of  sub- 
jects may  be,  there  is  always  a curious  family  likeness  among 
the  jokes  of  any  one  wit.  With  a very  little  practice  one 
can  nearly  alwaj'S  tell  at  first  sight  a genuine  Jerrold  from 
a Curran,  or  a Curran  from  a Sydney  Smith.  The  Jerrold 
and  Foote  styles  are,  perhaps,  those  which  resemble  one  another 
most  closely,  yet  there  is  a considerable  difference.  There  ds  a 
gxeater  amount  of  animal  spirits  in  Foote’s  sayings,  and  in  general 
less  acidity.  Cuivan’s  resemble  Foote’s  in  style,  but  are  gene- 
rally more  pugnacious.  They  do  not,  however,  go  home  like  the 
polished  stiletto  of  Jerrold,  but  rather  come  down  with  a ringing 
rap,  like  the  delivery  of  a neatly-handled  shillelagh.  As  a repre- 
sentation of  Curran’s  style  we  may  perhaps  take  his  answer  to 
the  tobacconist  who,  having  just  set  up  a carriage,  consulted 
him  about  a motto  for  the  panels  — a mot,  by  the  way, 
omitted  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon.  Curran’s  suggestion  was  — 
“ Quid  rides,”  which  he  said  had  the  double  advantage  of  being 
applicable  either  as  Latin  or  English.  This  style  of  joke  has  not 
died  out  with  Curran.  We  heard  of  an  instance  of  it  the  other 
day.  Some  counsel  learned  in  the  law  were  discussing  the  re- 
tirement of  a certain  attorney,  whose  philanthropy  had  chiefly 
taken  the  direction  of  getting  up  and  conducting  petty  actions 
for  damages.  Among  other  things  it  was  mentioned  that  he  had 
purchased  a handsome  place  in  the  country.  “ Considering  the 
way  he  made  his  money,”  said  one — a compatriot  of  Curran’s — “ he 
ought  to  call  it  son  assault  demesne."  Jerrold’s  well-known  reply 
about  rowing  in  the  same  boat,  “ but  with  different  skulls,”  is  a good 
example  of  his  style.  Theodore  Hook’s  jokes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pmely  puns  suggested  by  some  quaint  verbal 
similitude.  They  are  to  those  of  the  Jerrold  and  Foote  school 
much  what  the  Oremorne  rocket  is  to  the  Congreve.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Winter,  the  tax-collector,  suggested  the  idea  that  his  actions 
are  “ summary,”  and  the  sign  of  the  “ Three  Ravens  ” that  the 
landlord  must  be  ravin’  mad.  But  of  all  the  regular  recognised 
jokers  Sydney  Smith  is  the  one  who  has  least  in  common  with  his 
fellows.  His  best  things  are,  in  general,  not  so  much  witty  as 
humorous,  but  then  the  humour  of  them  is  undeniable. 
Described  scientifically,  it  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  some  extravagantly  absurd  relation  between  the  things 
compared.  Perhaps  the  joke  which  best  illustrates  his  peculiar 
stjde  is  his  saying  to  the  child  he  saw  stroking  the  back  of  a tor- 
toise, “ My  dear,  you  don’t  fancy  you’re  pleasing  the  tortoise  ? 
You  might  as  well  try  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
by  stroking  the  dome  of  Ht.  Paul’s.”  In  one  respect 
there  is  a resemblance  between  the  jokes  of  Sydney  Smith 
and  those  of  Theodore  Hook.  They  are  very  seldom  wFat  may  be 
called  jokes  with  a purpose.  Almost  the  ouly  instance  to  the 
contrary  is  his  repartee  to  the  French  freethinker  and  materialist. 
“Very  good  soup,  this,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  they  sat  at  dinner. 
“Old,  Monsieur,  c’est  excellente,”  was  the  reply.  “Pray,  sir,  do 
you  believe  in  a cook  F ” inquired  Mr.  Smitln 

Sydney  Smith  was,  we  suspect,  too  good-natured  a man  to, 
use  his  wit  often  as  a missile.  It  may  be  a hard  saying. 
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nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  a thoroup-hly  g-ood-natured  man 
seldom  makes  a brilliant  jolter,  and  perliaps  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  jokers  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  fond 
of  insinuating  that  good-nature  and  poverty  of  wit  always  go 
together.  It  serves  as  a kind  of  justification,  or  at  least 
excuse,  for  their  attacks  on  society.  The  supply  of  legitimate 
subjects  for  repartee  is  seldom  sutlicient  to  allbrd  that  constant 
practice  which  is  essenti.al  to  neatness  of  execution.  Con- 
sequently, a joker,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  is  frequently  driven  to 
operate  on  any  harmless  unoffending  person  who  may  be 
unlucky  enough  to  give  him  a cliance,  just  as  scientific  anatomists 
operate  on  horses,  dogs,  and  cats.  Any  one  who  looks  through  a 
book  of  this  sort  will  see  that  a large  proportion  of  the  wittiest, 
smartest,  most  caustic  jests  in  it  are  quite  unprovoked,  or  at  best 
can  only-plead  as  provocation  the  simplicity  of  the  person  at  whom 
they  are  aimed.  Pascal’s  aphorism,  “ Diseur  de  bons  mots,  mauvais 
caractere,”  is  too  severe  perhaps,  but  there  is  this  much  of  truth  in 
it,  that,  to  be  an  accomplished  “ diseur  de  bons  mots,”  it  is  necessary 
to  discard  to  a great  extent  all  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  It  may,  to  some  extent,  console  those  who  cannot 
make  brilliant  hits  that  set  the  table  in  a roar  to 
reflect  that  the  faculty  has  its  drawbacks,  and  another  source 
of  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely 
associated  with  an  intellect  of  the  first  order.  One  or  two  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  home-thrusts  have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  anything  of  the  kind  from  the  mouth  of  Shakspeare, 
unless  it  be  Fuller’s  vague  and  wholly  apocryphal  allusion  to  the 
“ wit  combats  ” between  him  and  Ben  Jonson.  Bacon,  who  im- 
questionably  had  the  power,  employed  it  very  sparingly,  and 
though  Swift  and  Dr.  Johnson  shone  in  repartee,  they  have  done 
little  towards  filling  a jest-book  compared  with  men  of  the  calibre 
of  Quin,  George  Selwyn,  Foote,  and  Horne  Tooke. 


WALSIXGHAM’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND -VOL.  II.* 

WAS  there  ever  such  an  historian  as  Thomas  Walsingham 
or  not  ? When  Mr.  Riley  published  his  first  volume,  we 
expressed  our  conviction,  honestly  derived  from  Mr.  Riley’s  own 
arguments,  that  the  editor  had,  however  parricidally,  yet  quite 
satisfactorily,  disproved  the  existence  of  his  author.  Thomas 
Walsingham  undoubtedly  lived  and  used  a pen,  but  he  used  it 
only  to  copy  the  writings  of  other  people.  His  “ opera  omnia,” 
down  to  1381,  consisted  of  some  half-dozen  insertions  which 
would  certainly  not  make  half  a page  of  Mr.  Riley’s  text. 
Thomas  Walsingham  copied  from  an  older  chronicle  of  St.  Albans 
(MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  1 3 E.  ix.),  and  that  older  chronicle  was  itself  only  a 
compilation  from  earlier  writers,  some  of  them  authors  who  are  very 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the 
morality  of  those  times,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  an  upright  man  and  a pious  monk,  and  in 
that  character  we  were  ready  to  believe  that  Thomas  Walsingham 
had  really  existed.  But  we  thought  that  Mr.  Riley  had  utterly 
demolished  Thomas  Walsingham  as  an  Enghsh  historian.  Our 
only  wonder  was  that  he  took  so  much  trouble  in  editing  a 
history  of  which  he  had  so  completely  proved  the  non-existence. 
Such  were  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.Riley  led  us  last  year — con- 
clusions which  came  upon  us  with  renewed  force  on  first  opening  his 
second  volume.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  be  all  small  print — that 
is,  all  of  it  non-Walsingham ; but  on  a minuter  search  we  lighted 
on  two  genuine  bits  of  Walsingham,  a much  smaller  allowance  than 
there  was  in  the  first  volume,  where  the  author’s  insertions,  so  to 
speak,  mustered  up  to  five  or  six.  We  had  to  thank  Thomas 
Walsingham  for  a little  bit  of  philology  and  for  a very  obvious 
hit  of  law.  When  Wat  Tyler  is  mentioned,  Walsingham,  to  the 
words  “Walterus  Tylere,”  adds  the  words  “vel,  ut  quidam 
dicunt,  Walterus  Helyer.”  Helyer  is,  we  believe,  still  a local 
word  for  a tiler,  and  it  doubtless  comes  from  the  old  verb  helcm 
or  helian,  “ to  cover.”  It  shows  how  little  fixed  surnames  were 
when  the  same  man  was  called  by  two  different  names,  each 
expressing  his  trade  in  a different  dialect.  So  far,  there  is 
addition,  sirch  as  it  is,  to  our  knowledge.  Elsewhere,  when  we 
read  that  Henry  the  Fourth  created  his  son  Prince  of  Wales, 
Dulte  of  Cornwall,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, Walsingham,  after  the  words  “ Ducem  Aquitanniae,”  adds 
“ et  haeredem  proximum  regni  Anglia.”  This  one  might  have  looked 
upon  as  a thing  to  be  almost  taken  for  granted ; yet  our  author 
may  have  meant  to  call  special  attention  to  this  care  on  the  part 
of  an  elective  King  to  get  his  son  recognised  in  his  lifetime,  like 
Henry  the  Second  having  his  son  crowned,  or  Idre  the  son  of  an 
Emperor  being  chosen  King  of  the  Romans.  We  may  have 
overlooked  others,  but  these  are  the  only  bits  of  text  in  large 
print  which  we  have  as  yet  observed.  We  are  far  from  despising 
either ; still  they  are  not  exactly  bits  of  information  of  first-rate 
importance.  After  being  thus  led  to  believe  that  there  is  next 
door  to  no  Walsingham  at  all,  we  are  struck  dumb  when  Mi’.  Riley 
tells  us,  in  his  Preface  to  this  second  vohuue,  that  he  believes  that 
one  of  the  most  important  som’ces  of  Walsingham’s  history,  the 
older  chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  the  British  Museum  manuscript 
[MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  1 3 E.  ix.],  is,  after  all,  the  work,  at  least  the  com- 
pilation, of  W’'alsingham  himself.  We  can  find  no  hint  to  this 
effect  in  the  first  Preface,  and,  if  it  be  so,  it  makes  out  Thomas 


* Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani.  Thomcc  Walsingham  quondam  Ma- 
ruichi S.  Albani  Historia  Anglicana.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A. 
Yd.  II.  A. I).  1381 — 1422.  London  : Longman  & Co.  1864. 


Walsingliain  to  have  composed  history  in  an  even  stranger  way 
than  we  had  thought  at  first.  In  the  year  139^  Arundel 
manuscript,  that  from  which  Mr.  Riley  prints,  forsakes  the  British 
Museum  manuscript  (wlfich  indeed  ends  altogether  before  the  year 
is  out),  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  history  it  follows  a manuscript 
in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Tliis  last 
manuscript  Mr.  Riley  still  loolcs  on  as  not  being  Walsingham’s. 
We  are  therefore  a little  puzzled.  Walsingham  first  couq)iles  a 
chronicle ; he  then  compiles  a second,  copying  from  his  own  manu- 
script till  he  gets  down  quite  to  his  own  time,  and  then  copying 
from  one  by  another  man.  Is  this  what  Mr.  Riley  means  ? He 
gives  us  no  hint  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  first  I'reface,  but 
this  is  the  only  meaning  which  we  can  get  out  of  his  second. 
Very  likely  we  have  misunderstood  him,  as  it  is  so  odd  a way  of 
doing  business  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it.  It  is  passing  strange 
that,  when  a man  reached  the  times  which  he  must  have  known 
most  about,  he  should,  so  to  speak,  have  deserted  his  own  guidance, 
and  have  taken  to  copy  the  work  of  somebody  else.  In  any  case, 
whoever  wrote  any  of  them,  we  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Riley 
printed  from  the  Arundel  manuscript,  instead  of  from  the  two 
manuscripts  from  which  it  is  derived.  Though  Walsingham,  or 
whoever  wrote  it,  added  little,  he  left  out  a great  deal ; so  Mr. 
Riley  fills  a good  many  pages  with  passages  found  in  the  two  older 
manuscripts,  but  omitted  in  the  later  one.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  a more  natoal  way  to  have  printed  the  full  text  of  those 
older  manuscripts,  and  to  have  thrown  the'  seven  or  eight  additions 
of  the  Arundel  manuscript  into  the  footnotes,  like  various  readings. 
Altogether  our  power  of  wondermg  is  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween Thomas  AValsiugham  and  Mr.  Riley. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chronicle  before  us, 
however  it  was  put  together,  is  an  important  source  for  that  period 
of  English  history  for  which  it  may  rank  as  a contemporary  autho- 
rity. The  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  which  is  given  at  great 
detail,  is  specially  valuable.  Our  author,  whoever  he  was,  tells 
us  at  least  one  side  of  the  story.  He  was  pre-eminently  a good 
hater,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  Let  us  try  a speci- 
men of  his  powers  of  abuse  in  both  ways  : — 

Die  Sancti  Thom®,  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  et  Martyris,  organuin 
cliaboHcum,  hostis  Ecclesiae,  confusio  vulgi,  h.-creticormn  idolum,  hypocri- 
tarum  speculum,  schismatis  incentor,  odii  seminator,  mendacii  fabricator, 
Jobamies  do  Wiclif,  dura  in  Sanctum  Thomam,  ut  dicitur,  eodem  die  in  sua 
jnwdicatione  quam  dicere  prasparaverat,  orationes  et  blasphemias  vellet 
evomere,  repente  judicio  Dei  pcrcussus,  seiisit  paralysim  omnia  membra  sua 
generaliter  invasisso.  Os  iiempe,  quod  contra  Deum  et  Sanctos  ejus,  sive 
Sanotam  Ecclesiam,  ingentia  locutuni  fuerat,  a loco  suo  miserabiliter  dis- 
tortum,  horreudum  cornentibus  spectaculum  exhibebat ; lingua  effecta  muta 
coniitendi  vel  testandi  copiam  denegabat,  caput  tremulum  maledictionem 
quam  Divinitas  in  Cayn  fulminaverat,  in  ipsum  latam  etiam  patrdo  demon- 
strabat.  Et  ut  nulli  veniret  in  dubium  eum  Cayn  consortio  deputaudum,  ut 
ferunt  liii  qui  afl'uerunt  morienti,  per  signa  forinseoa  moriens  desperavit ; et 
quidem  totius  malitia;  suse  conclusio  talis  erat. 

So  much  for  Wiekliffe  5 now  for  Michael  de  la  Pole : — 

Hac  ajstate,  perfidioe  promptuarium,  sentina  avaritiae,  auriga  proditionis, 
area  malitiie,  odii  seminator,  mendacii  labricator,  susurro  nequissimus,  dolo 
praestantissimus,  artificiosus  detractor,  patriicque  delator,  Michael  Atte  Pole, 
quondam  Comes  Sowthfolchiie,  regnique  CanceUarius,  sed  uequam  consilia- 
rius,  concessit  in  fata  Parisius,  merito  perfidum  evomens  spiritum  in  terra 
pei’egrina.  Cujus  opes,  quas  sibi  habuit,  suo  cessere  coUegoe,  Roberto  de 
Veer,  quondam  Duci  Hibernise,  qui  illuc  fugerat  cum  eodem. 

It  is  clear  that,  hy  this  time,  the  English  language  had  finally 
conquered  French  as  the  tongue  even  of  the  highest  ranks. 
If  a man  uilderstood  French,  it  was,  just  as  it  is  now,  because  he 
had  found  it  convenient  to  learn  it.  AVhen  Henry  of  Lancaster  sets 
forth  his  claim  to  the  Crown  “ lingua  materna,”  we  cannot  doubt 
that  English  is  meant.  So,  when  the  son  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
afterwards  James  the  First,  was  so  disreputably  seized  by  Henry 
on  his  passage  to  France  for  education,  the  King  says,  “ Certe  si 
grati  fuissent  Scoti,  hunc  misissent  mihi  juvenem  instituendum, 
nam  et  idioma  Francim  ego  novi.”  This  is  clearly  the  language 
of  one  whose  French  had  come  to  him  as  a matter  of  teaching, 
and  by  no  means  as  a native  tongue.  So  Walsingham  translates 
words  and  uses  Latin  forms  in  a way  which  clearly  shows  that 
English  and  not  French  was  the  tongue  familiar  to  him.  Those 
writers  who  wrote  while  French  was  still  the  polite  tongue,, 
though  they  often  bring  in  English  words,  yet  bring  them  in  as  if 
they  still  held  a quasi-foreign  character,  much  as  an  English- 
speaking  person  in  Wales  would  now  bring  in  a word  of  Welsh. 
Then  it  was  “Anglice,”  “lingua  Anglicana,”  and  so  forth — 
sometimes  “ lingua  rustica,”  a most  speaking  description — now  it 
is  only  “ vulgo,”  “lingua  vulgaris,”  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt 
what  language  was  made.  “Duse  oUce  quas  jordanes  vulgo 
vocamus” — a queer  form  of  words  not  unknown  to  readers  of 
Chaucer.  Walsingham  despises  such  a word  as  “bombarda,” 
and  talks  of  “ missilia  quas  ‘ gunna  ’ vocantur,”  and  goes  on  boldly 
talking  about  “gunnee,”  and,  one  time,  “ gunnas  suas,  quas  Galli 
‘ canones  ’ vocant.” 

Some  of  our  readei’s  may  remember  a story,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  this  series,  how  a certain  Canon  of  Hereford  found  the 
Devil  quietly  sitting  in  a stall  in  that  Cathedral,  and  how,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  a reverend  brother,  he  gathered  the  rest 
of  the  society,  “ et  Teutonice  vapulaverunt  eum  ” — whatever  that 
odd  piece  of  Latin  may  mean.  The  fouT  fiend,  however,  as  Mr. 
Buckle’s  Presbyterian  Doctors  assure  us  he  does,  seems  to  learn 
wisdom  by  experience.  By  1402  he  had  found  out  that  secular 
Canons  were  too  many  for  him,  and  tried  difi'ereut  guises  and 
different  quarters : — 

Diabolica  species  apparuit  in  Estsexia  apuci  Danbury,  in  festo  Corporis 
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Christi,  hora  Vesperarum,  in  similitudine  Pratris  Minoris  intrantis  ecclesiam, 
et  insolentissime  debacchantis ; unde  terrorem  parochianis  incussit  indici- 
bilem.  Eadem  hora,  cum  tempestatis  turbine  et  tonitruo  perhorrendo, 
fra^jore  fulgurumque,  et  coruscationum  globis  collucentibus,  summitas  totius 
ecclesiaj  confracta  est,  et  medietas  cancelli  confracta  et  dissipata. 

We  do  not  Itno'W  whether  what  follows  is  supposed  to  he  in  any 
sense  the  result : — 

Post  dies  aliquot  capti  sunt  octo  Fratres  de  Min orum  Ordine,  et  ad  judi- 
cium publicum  dedecorose  tracti,  ubi  examinati  et  convicti  quod  contra 
Begem  fecissent,  Londoniis  tracti,  suspensi,  et  decapitati  sunt. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Walsingham  s;^eak3  of  “ good 
Queen  Anne  ” of  Bohemia  without  any  sort  ot  enthusiasm,  or 
rather  in  quite  an  opposite  tone,  implying  that  her  Bohemian  fol- 
lowers walked  somewhat  in  the  steps  of  the  foreigners  brought 
over  by  the  mother  and  wife  of  Henry  the  Third.  In  one  place 
they  are  contemptuously  called  “ Boemi  sui  ” j in  another  we  read 
more  distinctly : — 

Anno  Domini  millesimo  trecentesimo  octogesimo  quinto,  qui  est  annus 
regni  Regis  Kicardi,  a Conquoestu  Seoundi,  oetavus,fuit  idem  Rex  ad  Natale 
cum  Anna  Regina,  quam  rare  vel  nunquam  lateri  suo  deesse  perniisit. 
Affuerunt  et  Boemi,  patriotse  Reginss,  qui,  gustata  dulcedine  terrse,  propriie 
regionis  obliti,  inverecundi  et  illseti  hospites  repatriare  nolebant. 

The  description  of  Queen  Anne’s  parentage  is  oddly  ex- 
pressed— 

Sororis  videlicet  Regis  Boemiae,  Wynceslai,  filii  quondam  Regis  Boemioe  et 
Imperatoris,  qui  et  ipse  expectavit  in  Imperatorem  coronari,  et  se  Impera- 
torem  ubique  litteraliter  nominavit. 

That  is  to  say,  Charles,  father  of  Anne  and  Wenceslaus,  had  been 
Emperor,  and  Wenceslaus  himself  looked  forward  to  being  Em- 
peror too.  Mr.  Riley  is  discreet  in  his  analysis : “ sister  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia.”  He  is  less  happy  directly  after,  where 
Walsingham  says  that  Richard  had  refused  the  hand  of  a lady 
whom  he  calls  “ filia  Domini  Mediolanensis  Bernabonis.”  Mr. 
Riley  puts  in  the  margin  “ daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.” 
Now  it  does  not  do  to  scatter  titles  about  at  random,  and 
the  old  chronicler  or  copyist  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
about  when  he  wrote  “ Domini.”  Bernabo  Visconti  was  not  Duke. 
The  first  Duke  was  his  nephew  Gian-Galeazzo,  who  was  invested 
with  that  dignity  in  1 395,  thirteen  years  after  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Bemabo  filled  that  sort  of  ambiguous  position 
which  was  expressed  by  the  word  Lord,  Signore,  Dominus,  like  the 
old  Greek  SwaariiQ — all  of  them  euphemisms  for  Tyrant.  It  was 
only  the  imperial  diploma  from  King  Wenceslaus  which  converted 
the  succeeding  Tyrant  into  a lawful  prince.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  whole  pages  of  history  may  be  daubed  out  by  a single 
careless  stroke. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  book  is  Walsingham’s 
account  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Sempach. 
It  is  clear  that  at  this  distance  the  Confederates  passed  for  nothing 
in  the  world  but  revolted  subjects  of  Austria.  That  a nation  was 
forming  Walsingham  had  clearly  no  idea— probably  the  Con- 
federates had  very  little  themselves.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting 
at  length : — 

Per  id  temporis,  in  Ducatu  Austrise  sub  brevi  tempore  fortuna  vultus  sues 
in  diversa  mutavit,  modo  se  favorabilem  pra:bens  proceribus,  modo  semet 
ostendens  adjutricem  vulgaribus,  versa  vice.  Nempe  Dux  Austriae,  vir  vafer 
et  cupidus,  et  Urbano  PapiE  contrarius,  invidens  peregrinis  ad  Papam  con- 
fluentibus,  imposuit  tributum  importabile  per  terram  suam  transituris,  ut 
vel  sic  saltern  arceret  Catholicos  a visitatione  Papali.  Unde  factum  est,  ut 
per  illam  viam  peregrin!  transire  cessarent,  prseeligentes  longiorem  in 
circuitu  peregrinationem  suscipere,  quam  tot  injustis  exactionibus,  con- 
tumeliis,  et  injuriis,  lacessiri.  Vulgares  autem  patria:,  cementes  vias  deso- 
latas,  et  librantes  damna  quae  jamdudum  perceperant,  cum  peregrin!  cessas- 
sent  transire  per  iUos,  Ducem  adeunt,  oraturi  ut,  more  solito,  liceret 
peregrinis  transire  per  iUos ; per  quorum  confluentiam  non  mediocre 
emolumentum  perceperat  tota  terra ; qui  spreti.  et  superciliose  a Duce 
repulsi,  ad  propria  discesserunt,  congregaturi  communes  regionis,  ad  vindi- 
candum  in  Ducem  superbum  injurias  praeacceptas.  Quorum  cognitis 
molitionibus.  Dux,  cum  suis  generosis  et  dominis,  pergit  obviam  turbse 
vulgar!.  Et  mox,  commisso  bello,  caedit,  prosternit,  et  captivat  eosdem,  et 
adductis  morti  quot  volebat,  dimittit  reliquos  in  domos  suas  ; qui  cum  tanto 
damno  ab  eo  digress!  et  amaro  animo  nimis  eftecti,  jam  tunc  quidem  cessare 
minis  decreverunt,  sed  novum  exercitum  recolligere,  de  novo  Ducem  aggredi, 
statuerunt,;  quibus  illico  Dux  occurrit,  fidens  in  priori  victoria  perempturos 
omnes,  si  fortuna  faveret.  Sed  aliter  evenit  quam  sperabat ; quia  ipse,  cum 
tota  nobilitate  et  generosa  gente  Ducatus,  coram  eis  corruit. 


ORMSBY’S  RAMBLES  IN  NORTH  AFRICA.* 

Anew  era  in  the  literature  of  travel  was  commenced,  nigh 
upon  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  publication  of  Dothen.  The 
effect  of  that  brief  but  pithy  Oriental  narrative  upon  the  com- 
positions of  our  later  tourists  is  to  be  traced  with  the  same  ease 
and  certainty  as  is  the  influence  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  upon 
the  blood  and  bone  of  our  modern  breed  of  racers.  With  travellers 
of  the  older  school,  if  such  exist  among  us,  it  may  be  as  much 
the  fashion  to  deplore  the  deterioration  of  style  and  matter,  and 
to  contrast  the  light  brochure-like  octavo  of  the  present  day  with 
the  solemn  and  ponderous  folio  of  our  earlier  voyagers,  as  it  is  with 
certain  other  laudatores  temporis  aoti  to  groan  over  the  falling  off  in 
power,  speed,  and  endurance  in  the  modem  breed  of  horses. 
Nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  way  of  strictly  scientific  or  solid 
returns  that  the  latest  class  who  represent  the  national  pro- 
pensity to  roam  may  be  said  to  emulate  in  general  the  graver 
achievements  of  their  fathers.  Their  joyous,  free,  unartificial 
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narratives  too  often  fail  to  give  us  that  full  methodical  in- 
formation concerning  the  antiquities,  the  history,  the  statistics, 
or  even  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  climes,  which  were 
till  lately  as  rigorously  exacted  from  the  returning  traveller  as 
was  of  old  the  cowrie,  or  cockle-shell,  as  a voucher  from  the 
Eastern  pilgrim.  Yet  they  have  a way  of  their  own,  in 
which  they  may  be  said  to  benefit  as  well  as  to  amuse 
the  reader.  There  is  something  magical  in  the  power  with 
which  their  vivid  personal  touches  bring  one  into  mental 
contact  with  the  scenery,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  denizens  of 
lands  in  which  the  involuntaiy  stayer  at  home  is  forbidden  by 
adverse  circumstances  to  set  a foot.  Our  modern  chemists 
profess  their  ability  to  bring  home  to  us  in  our  counting- 
houses  or  professional  dens  the  fragrance  and  the  ozone  of  the 
sea-coast.  Setting  free  in  our  closest  com’ts  and  frowziest 
city  slums  a whiff  of  their  “essence  of  sea-air  ” is,  they  tell  us, 
almost  the  same  thing  as  inhaling  the  briny  freshness  of  nature  on 
Brighton  Downs  or  Scarborough  Cliff.  Some  effect  of  the  same 
kind,  in  a literary  sense,  may  be  said  to  accompany  the  perusal  of 
those  racy  and  animated  books  of  travel  which  seem  to  have  con- 
densed into  them  so  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  localities 
whereof  they  treat,  and  now  to  breathe  it  forth  once  more  afresh 
for  the  delectation  of  the  home-stayed  reader. 

Few  books  of  this  class  are  more  redolent  of  the  healthy  vivify- 
ing spirit  we  have  spoken  of  than  Mr.  Ormsby’s  Autumn  Rambles  in 
North  Africa.  Various  causes  have  tended  to  open  up  that  long 
buried  and  forgotten  country  to  the  curiosity  of  the  English  public. 
Political  and  commercial  considerations  have  had  their  share  in 
this  recent  revival.  Classic  and  antiquarian  interest  has  served 
to  kindle  a new  flame  about  the  memories  of  Carthage  and 
Numidia,  the  fatal  rivalry  of  Rome,  the  fates  of  Jugurtha  and 
Masinissa,  the  glories  of  the  African  Church,  and  the  extinction 
of  faith  and  of  civilized  light  under  the  Vandalic  inroads.  The 
genial  climate  and  luxurious  scenery  of  the  Algerian  seaboard  are 
fast  drawing  thither  such  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
health  as  threaten  to  assimilate  ere  long  that  lately  barbarous 
region  to  the  most  hackneyed  haunts  of  the  European  cockney. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves 
furnished  vfith  a taste  of  Africa  in  its  pure  and  unsophisticated 
state,  with  the  bloom  of  Orientalism  still  fresh  upon  its  memories 
and  its  population — not  spoilt,  as  the  East  is  fast  becoming  in  Cairo 
and  on  the  Nile,  by  a spurious  admixture  of  the  ways  and  habits 
of  Europe.  Our  painters,  as  this  year’s  Academy  Exhibition 
abundantly  testifies,  have  become  awake  to  the  rich  stores  of 
materials  which  North  Africa  holds  out  to  their  art,  in  her  splendid 
natural  scenery,  her  picturesque  races,  and  the  magnificent  relics 
which  bespeak,  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other,  the 
lordly  architectural  tastes  and  military  prowess  of  the  Romans. 
Leaving  to  more  professedly  critical  travellers,  such  as  Dr.  Davis  or 
Canon  Blakesley,  the  exploration  of  those  classic  monuments  and 
scenes,  Mr.  Ormsby  is  for  making  himself  at  home  with  the 
country  in  its  more  directly  natural  aspect.  His  “rambling 
sketches,”  as  he  modestly  terms  them,  are  the  easy,  life-like  re- 
cord of  the  experience  of  a “vacation  tourist,”  freeing  himself 
for  a while  from  the  trammels  of  professional  or  routine 
labour,  and  bracing  his  nerves  by  a burst  over  an  un- 
trodden field  in  which  the  wild  life  of  the  desert,  scarcely 
changed  from  the  days  of  Isliniael  or  Abraham,  is  brought 
within  four  days’  journey  from  our  own  shores.  With  plenty 
of  the  scholar  and  litterateur  about  him  to  make  him  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  classic  associations  which  everywhere  haunt  the 
soil,  he  is  not  concerned  to  cumber  his  pages  with  pedantic 
diatribes  on  the  topography  of  the  Byrsa  or  with  the  de- 
cipherment of  Phoenician  inscriptions.  French  colonization 
and  French  military  rule  in  Africa  are  touched  on  but 
incidentally  here  and  there,  chiefly  with  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courteous  assistance  and  ready  hospitality  shown 
to  tourists,  as  well  by  all  ranks  of  the  army  of  occupation  as  by 
the  authorities  of  the  bureau  Arabe.  Even  the  existing  disturb- 
ances in  Morocco  fail  to  seduce  him  into  a digression  upon  politics, 
save  so  far  as  to  comfort  intending  followers  withYhe  reflection 
that  the  main  line  of  route  remains  wholly  unaffected  by  the  out- 
break, whatever  may  be  its  issue,  there  being  “ no  more  reason  for 
avoiding  the  country  herein  described  on  accoimt  of  a rising  in 
Oran,  than  for  abstaining  from  a Swiss  tour  because  the  Dalmatians 
might  happen  to  be  in  arms.”  The  author’s  curiosity  and  yearning 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  stimulated  in  the  direction  of  the  Sahara 
by  the  mystery  which  has  perpetually  hung  over  that  torrid  and 
inhospitable  region.  He  confesses  to  the  true  tourist’s  instinct  for 
the  new  and  the  inaccessible.  And  without  renouncing  his  alle- 
giance to  that  “ monarch  of  mountains  ” which  forms  a gigantic 
Caaba  for  the  devotions  of  every  true  Alpine  adventurer,  he  thinks 
it  no  sign  of  heterodoxy  to  bow  down  to  the  loveliness  and  gran- 
deur of  a range  “ not  Alpine  indeed  in  sublimity,  but  full  of  a 
strange  wild  beauty  all  their  own.”  In  the  Kabylie  and  the  Auress 
he  finds  himself  surroimded  by  mountain  scenery  the  claims  of 
which,  wedded  as  he  is  to  snow-peak  and  glacier,  he  cannot  be 
tempted  to  deny.  Above  all,  in  sight  of  the  mighty  desert  beyond 
— the  “ sea  without  water,”  as  it  first  spreads  out  to  the  eye  from  the 
top  of  the  huge  rocky  wall  of  El  Kantra,  “ the  bridge,”  as  the  Arabs 
call  it — stretching  to  the  south,  “ a vast  tawny  plain  dotted  with 
black  spots,  a huge  leopard-skin,  to  quote  the  old  similitude  ” — 
his  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  tremendous  thought,  “ There  lay  the 
berinning  of  the  Desert,  and  the  end  of  Respectability.”  The 
Sahara,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Great  Desert 
itself — a mistake  which  is  common  to  most  maps  of  Africa.  It  ia 
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not  easy  to  specify  precisely  where  the  Sahara  ends  and  the  true 
Desert  begins,  but  the  line  maybe  approximately  drawn  somewhere 
about  latitude  32.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  oases,  which 
occur  at  comparatively  short  intervals  in  the  Sahara,  are  very  few 
and  far  between  in  the  Desert : — 

To  a Northerner,  the  first  sight  of  the  palm-groves  of  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara 
is  a new  sensation.  In  his  dreams,  working  out  the  memories  of  some 
childish  picture-book,  he  may  have  seen  sometliing  of  the  sort ; but,  even  in 
dreams,  under  our  skies  the  imagination  can  hardly  conjure  up  the  colours 
of  the  African  reality — the  rich  glossy  green  of  the  feathery  foliage,  the 
drooping  clusters  of  golden  fruit,  the  endless  traceiy  of  light  and  shade,  the 
glimpses,  caught  between  the  slender  stems,  of  a'  boundless  tawny  plain 
beyond  quivering  under  a southern  sun — the  tropical  air  of  the  whole  scene. 
Even  that  vast  monotonous  plain  itself,  the  “ bahar  bela  ma,”  the  “ sea 
without  water,”  of  the  Arabs,  has  a certain  charm  about  it.  Here  the 
traveller  sits,  as  it  were,  on  the  farthest  shore  of  civilization.  Thus  far, 
ages  ago,  civilized  men  had  penetrated ; but  beyond  that  dim  line  which 
bounds  the  vision  southward,  he  has  been  always  powerless.  Hardy  voyagers 
have  gone  forth  and  foundered,  or  lived  to  tell  a tale  of  savage  man  and 
pitiless  nature ; but  they  have  left  no  track  on  the  waves  of  the  Desert. 
Herodotus  could  only  describe  that  region  by  a string  of  negatives  — 
ipijfioQ  Kai  avvdpog  srai  aQiipoQ  xai  dvop^poQ  Kai  iari  »/  x'^PV — 

and  the  mystery  which  hung  over  it  in  his  day  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
away. 

Indeed,  the  Sahara  abounds  with  new  sensations  for  the  traveller  fresh  from 
Europe.  The  “ships  of  the  desert”  putting  out  to  sea  with  their  Bedouin 
crews,  the  low  brown  tents  of  the  nomads,  the  mud-built  towns  clustering 
under  the  shade  of  the  palm-groves— all  these  form  a new  world,  and  yet  a 
world  within  a week’s  journey  of  London. 

After  a brief  preparatory  grilling  at  Marseilles,  with  its 
heat  and  glare,  mosquitoes  and  mistral,  which  have  never 
been  described  with  better  pith  and  point  than  by  Mr. 
Ormsby,  on  the  third  morning  of  his  voyage  he  descried 
the  shore  of  Africa  afar  off  from  the  deck  of  the  comfort-  | 
able  Chellif  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales.  The  black  rocky  coast  j 
is  at  first  cold  and  uninviting,  the  very  reverse  of  romantic,  and 
the  landing  took  place  amid  rain  and  mist.  But  on  nearing  ' 
Philippeville  the  sun  was  mercifully  pleased  to  light  up  the  heavy 
leaden  landscape  with  a warm  burst  of  welcome  ; and  there  on  the 
beach  ahead  were  to  be  made  out  unmistakeable  tokens  that  at 
length  Europe  was  fairly  left  behind — white  moving  objects, 
which,  examined  by  the  telescope,  proved  to  be  “ something  like 
the  real  thing  — “ real  bond  Jide  Arabs,  the  old  familiar  figures 
of  the  old  Bible  story-book  of  childhood.”  Faithful,  how- 
ever, as  the  Arab  of  the  hills  and  desert  still  is  to  the 
primitive  patriarchal  type,  his  brethren  who  dwell  in  towns 
under  Frankish  rule  betray  woful  symptoms  of  that  deleterious 
influence  which  civilization  somehow  seems  sure  to  carry  in  its 
train  of  conquest.  Not  only  are  Philippeville,  Constantina,  and 
the  other  strongholds  of  French  power  mere  petty  copies  of  the 
Parisian  type,  with  their  huge  and  swarming  stone  barracks,  their 
hotels,  theatres,  and  cafe-hiUards,  but  the  Algerine  native  himself 
is  fast  transforming  into  a bad  copy  of  the  Jldneur  of  the  houle- 
vards.  In  the  main  street,  “ an  African  gentleman  of  grave  and 
venerable  appearance,  and  evidently  a person  of  quality,”  may  be 
seen  “ seated  in  an  unbelieving  chair,  with  his  jolly  fat  legs  upon 
another,  and  in  the  face  of  noon  carrying  on  a palpable  and  un- 
disguised flirtation  with  the  comely  proprietress  of  the  establish- 
ment.” Here,  again,  may  be  seen  an  Arab  staggering  home, 
having  lost  one  of  his  slippers ; “ his  great  solemn  black  eyes 
staring  hazily  from  under  the  hood  of  his  bernous,  which  was 
all  awry,”  and  hiccuping  out  something  which  the  writer  fails 
to  re-produce,  not  being  familiar  with  Arabic,  but  which  he  felt 
sure  was  equivalent  to  saying  he  was  “all  right.”  Another 
not  far  oif  is  to  be  observed  painfully  tutoring  his  palate  to  the 
taste  of  absinthe  or  vermuth,  and  “ holding  his  nose  while  the 
abominable  beverage  goes  down  his  throat.”  Of  the  better  class 
of  impressions  to  be  made  by  a ruling  race  upon  a simple  and 
prostrate  dependency  we  meet  with  few  and  unsatisfactory  traces. 
Algeria  is  not,  and  shows  as  yet  no  signs  of  becoming,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  a “ colony.”  Her  rich  soil  remains  mostly 
idle  and  untilled,  save  where  at  rare  intervals  some  Arab  has 
scratched  in  a sparse  crop  of  barley,  or  some  French  “colon”  is 
making-believe  to  farm,  and  has  built  himself  a house  “that 
looks,  in  the  middle  of  its  little  patch  of  greenery,  like  a poached 
egg  on  spinach.”  The  Arab  and  Kabyle  races  are  strongly  con- 
trasted. The  Arab  is  a wanderer  in  the  plains  and  a dweller  in 
tents,  averse  to  labour,  mostly  lithe  and  slender  in  figure.  The 
jvahyle,  on  the  contrary,  is  a squarely  and  sturdily-built  moun- 
taineer, who  “clings  as  tightly  to  his  rocks  as  a limpit,”  builds 
himself  a comfortable  substantial  house,  and  changes  the 
mountain  side  by  his  industry  into  a rich  garden.  His 
form  of  government  is  essentially  democratic.  The  Amin,  who  cor- 
responds generally  to  the  sheikh  among  the  Arabs,  is  elected  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  his  village.  A federation  like  that  of  the 
Swiss  exists  among  the  tribes,  and  to  this  is  traced — by  General 
Daumas  as  well  as  by  Jules  G&ard — the  origin  of  the  name,  its 
Arabic  form  of  K'bail  signifying  nothing  more  than  “ The 
Tribes.”  j 

Mr.  Ormsby,  in  the  course  of  two  seasons,  has  qualified  himself  to  ' 
be  a thorough  practical  guide  through  the  region  from  the  Morocco 
/rontier  to  the  east  coast  of  Tunis.  The  “ chapter  of  hints  ” with 
which  the  volume  closes  will  be  found  01  great  service  to  all 
whom  his  enthusiasm  shall  in  future  enlist  into  the  exploration  of 
North  Africa.  Without  professing  an  excessive  thirst  for  sport, 
he  has  quite  enough  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  crai't  to 
realize  what  must  ever  be  one  of  the  great  charms  of  roaming  in  wild  | 
and  novel  lauds.  Among  the  “big  game”  in  which,  beyond  i 


most  other  countries,  Africa  abounds,  he  found  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  asserting  liis  prowess.  To  pass  tlirough  the 
very  domain  of  the  “king  of  beasts,”  and  not  attempt,  at  least, 
to  exchange  courtesies  with  the  tawny  monarch,  was,  of  course, 
an  act  of  lese-mnjeste  not  to  be  thought  of  by  any  votary  of  the 
muscular  school.  Vain,  however,  to  his  and  our  infinite  regret, 
were  all  Mr.  Ormsby’s  persevering  efforts  to  place  himself  face  to 
face,  or  even  within  long  riffe  range,  of  the  capricious  monster. 
In  company  with  the  vivacious  Cheret — Le  Nouveau  Gerard,  as  the 
Algerines  have  christened  him,  tueur  de  lions  as  he  proudly  de- 
signates his  own  professional  status,  half-Zouave,  half-jockey — 
long  hours  of  the  night  has  he  sat,  perched  in  his  leafy  nest,  with 
a miserable  old  white  horse  for  bait,  every  sense  strained  to  catch 
the  first  sign  of  the  lion’s  approach  to  his  accustomed  haunt. 
Nothing,  alas  ! was  the  result,  beyond  a faint  echo  of  the  “deep 
moaning  sound,  miles  away  among  the  hills,”  in  which,  however, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  voix  du  maitre.  In  the  lion’s  roar  the 
Arabs  fancy  they  can  detect  the  words.  Ana  ou  ben  el  m'ra,  “ I and 
the  son  of  woman,”  implying  that  he  and  man  reign  jointly  over 
the  brute  creation.  To  Mr.  Oimsby’s  ear  the  sound  was  more 
like  the  voice  of  an  angry  bull  than  anything  else  ; yet  there  was 
at  the  same  time  an  “ indescribable  difference.”  A safer  but  more 
satisfactory  kind  of  sport  was  met  with  among  the  maned 
moufflon  or  wild  mountain  sheep,  called  feshtall  by  the  Arabs, 
tragelaphxis  by  the  old  writer.s,  and  aoudad  by  modern  naturalists. 
The  feshtall  is  a magnificent  beast,  “in  size  far  exceeding  the 
Sardinian  moufflon,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Bighorn 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  Mr.  Ormsby’s  animated  pictures  of  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  stallcing  such  noble  game  may  open  up  a new 
source  of  sensation  to  those  of  our  lovers  of  sport  who  weary  of 
the  sameness  of  European  adventure  ; while  his  vigorous  sketches 
of  life  in  Arab  douars,  and  under  “ houses  of  hair,”  point  equally 
to  fresh  springs  of  excitement  to  that  more  general  class  who 
sicken  at  the  dull  routine  of  civilization,  or  at  the  monotony  of 
the  beaten  tracks  of  travel. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ART.* 

rriHE  Physiology  of  Authors  and  Artists  is  not  a promising  title, 
-L  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Deschanel  has  contrived  to 
write  a very  amusing  little  book  about  it.  The  general  object 
which  he  has  in  view  is  to  describe  the  influence  of  physical  causes, 
including  the  character  and  state  of  the  author’s  own  body,  upon 
the  production  of  works  of  art.  He  begins  at  the  very  beginning, 
with  a discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  they  are  reciprocally  influenced  by 
each  other.  It  is  odd  that  such  a proposition  should  require  the 
support  of  illustration  or  argument,  but  M.  Deschanel  has  ela- 
borately worked  out  his  theory,  and  gives  his  readers  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  it,  with  a good  faith  which  shows  that  he  really 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  think  and  observe  on  the  subject. 
Every  writer,  he  says,  who  writes  upon  anything  but  pure  science, 
has  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  matter  is  common  to  all,  but  the 
form  differs  with  every  different  person,  inasmuch  as  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  the  climate  in  which  he  writes,  his  race,  sex,  age, 
temperament,  character,  and  profession,  all  affect  to  some  extent 
the  point  of  view  from  which  he  looks  at  his  subject.  M. 
Deschanel  need  not  have  excepted  scientific  books.  There  is  a vast 
deal  of  difference  between  the  style  of  different  mathematicians. 
French  mathematicians,  for  instance,  differ  widely  from 
English  writers  on  mathematics,  and  such  books  as  Johnson’s 
Dictionary  and  Cobbett’s  Grammar  show  how  the  driest  and 
most  technical  subjects  can  be  made  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
their  authors  at  every  page.  Would  any  one  but  Johnson  have 
defined  a lexicographer  as  a harmless  drudge  ? or  would  any  one 
but  Cobbett  have  taken  all  his  illustrations  of  bad  grammar  from 
King’s  Speeches  and  the  despatches  of  Tory  peers,  with  a special 
preference  for  those  who  were  good  classical  scholars  ? Perhaps 
an  even  better  illustration  of  Cobbett’s  ponderous  rmtrained 
sturdiness  is  to  be  found  in  his  recommendation  for  learning  the 
French  genders.  Take  a dictionai’y,  he  tells  his  pupil,  and  copy 
out  all  the  nouns  into  a blank  book,  arranging  them  in  two 
columns — the  masculine  on  the  right  hand,  the  feminine  on  the 
left.  Carry  the  little  book  about  in  your  pocket,  and  keep  con- 
stantly reading  it  over  till  you  know  it  by  heart.  You  will  thus 
learn  both  the  words  and  their  genders.  So  dense  was  the  sturdy 
old  sergeant  that,  though  he  followed  his  own  prescription,  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a large  majority  of 
French  nouns  fire  masculine,  and  that,  by  making  out  a list  of  the 
feminine  nouns  alone,  he  would  materially  reduce  the  clumsiness 
of  his  contrivance. 

M.  Deschanel  pursues  his  subject  through  all  the  branches 
mentioned  above.  He  has  chapters  on  the  effect  of  the  period,  the 
climate,  the  race,  sex,  age,  temperament,  character,  profession, 
hereditary  disposition,  and  health  of  the  writer  on  his  works.  The 
remarks  have  little  in  themselves  that  is  novel,  but  the  illustra- 
tions ai-e  very  shrewd  and  often  exceedingly  amusing.  To  apply 
his  own  method,  they  are  beyond  all  controversy  the  choice  of  a 
French  journalist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ifnowing  the  authoi-s 
of  the  various  passages  which  he  cites,  he  asks,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  good  faith,  whether  they  could  possibly  have  been  written 
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by  any  one  else  than  their  authors.  Does  not  this  sentence  show 
that  Madame  de  Sevigne  must  have  been  bom  in  Burgundy,  and 
this  other  that  Montaigne  must  have  been  an  Anglo-Gascoh  ? 
The  result  of  this  way  of  writing  is  that  M.  Deschanel  manages  to 
say  a great  number  of  very  clever  things,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  convincing  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  begin  by  agi’eeing  with  him.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
observation  on  the  English  cast  of  thought : — 

The  complicated  turn  of  the  English  temperament,  even  when  the  leading 
principle  is  right,  differs  much  from  French  clearness  and  rapidity.  The  latter 
is  a charm  and  amusement  for  the  reader  ; the  former  is  at  first  fatiguing, 
and  long  continues  to  be  laborious,  until  one  is  accustomed  to  it.  What 
complications  there  are,  what  circuits  ! how  the  principal  idea,  crossed  by  all 
sorts  of  accessory  ideas,  encumbered  with  exceptions,  restrictions,  and 
modifications — ^by  contraries,  as  they  say  in  rhetoric — struggles  to  disengage 
and  produce  itself!  What  a C:esarean  operation  is  necessary  for  its  birth ! 
but  when  at  last  it  is  brought  forth,  what  vigour,  what  familiar  eloquence, 
what  arguments  from  common  life — how  vigorous^  the  idea  behaves,  how  it 
kicks  and  hits,  how  it  makes  all  fly ! Even  jokes  among  these,  vigorous  people 
with  their  strong  nerves  are  thrown,  as  it  were,  with  a catapidt. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  out  one  Frenchman,  at  all  events,  who 
has  discovered  that  Englishmen  are,  after  all,  capable  of  thinking, 
and  even  of  reasoning,  and  that  logic  is  not  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  French.  M.  Deschanel,  however,  in  his  eagerness  to 
make  the  most  of  temperament,  does  not  seem  to  see  that,  if  our 
English  refiections  are  complicated,  that  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
facts,  as  well  as  of  the  minds  which  describe  the  facts.  If  you 
want  to  see  and  to  describe  a thing  as  it  is,  the  idee  principale  must 
be  crossed  and  complicated  with  a number  of  qualifications  and 
complications,  because  the  thing  itself  is  so  in  fact.  It  is  only  by 
a due  attention  to,  and  statement  of,  these  qualifications  and  re- 
strictions, that  it  is  possible  to  attain  the  vigmu  with  which  we 
are  credited.  Without  them,  the  principal  idea  is  apt  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  vaguest  kind  of  generality.  Bring 
almost  any  proposition  into  any  real  relation  with  actual 
life,  and  it  instantly  becomes  complicated  and  intricate. 
For  instance,  it  is  easy  to  say  ^‘All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,”  but  if  the  proposition  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
platitude  it  must  be  thrown  into  some  such  form  as  this  : —“A 
legislator  who  intends  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  will  forward  that  object  by  so  arranging  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  at  a given  time  and  place,  as  to  make  the 
largest  number  of  shares  reach  such  air  amount  as  will  support  a 
family  in  what  is  there  and  then  considered  to  be  a state  of  com- 
fort, and  by  so  regulating  the  laws  as  to  forbid  no  other  actions 
than  those  which  produce  au  amount  of  pain  exceeding  the  sum 
of  the  pain  produced,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  restraint  from 
doing  them  and  the  punishment  for  having  done  them.”  If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  this  sentence,  he  will  see  that 
it  expresses  a definite  meaning  to  which  every  part  of  it  contri- 
butes, and  he  will  also  discover  that  it  is  nearly  the  only  proxi- 
mately  true  meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  the  proposition  that 
men  are  born  free  and  equal.  It  is,  in  reality,  the  clearer  of  the 
two  statements,  for  it  is  far  more  explicit  than  the  other,  and  less 
amhiguous.  It  is  iJso  superior  in  point  of  rapiditjq  for,  by  reading 
it  over  carefully  two  or  three  times,  you  can  see  just  what  it  means ; 
whereas  the  proposition  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal  may 
mean  any  one  of  several  very  difierent  things.  Which  of  them  it 
means  no  amount  of  study  of  the  proposition  itself  will  deter- 
mine. 

M.  Deschanel  takes  a very  candid  view  of  th»  controversy  about 
the  French  and  English  national  character,  on  which  so  many 
people  have  something  to  say.  His  view  of  the  matter  is  certainly 
so  flattering  to  our  own  national  prejudices  that  no  Englishman 
would  have  ventured  to  put  it  forward : — 


Nations  have,  like  individuals,  a primary  temperament  which  they  gene- 
rally obey,  and  on  which  the  greater  part  of  their  character  depends.  The 
Athenians  and  French  are  essentially  nervous.  The  Romans  and  the  Eng- 
lish have  sanguine  and  muscular  temperaments.  . . . The  Romans  and 
English,  muscular,  square,  and  positive,  seem  like  male  nations  ; whilst 
Greece  and  France,  nervous,  enthusiastic,  capricious,  always  in  extremes, 
better  or  worse,  always  higher  or  lower  than  others,  are  more  like  female 
nations.  Louis  Pfau,  the  excellent  art-critic,  says  very  shrewdly,  France 
holds  amongst  nations  the  place  which  woman  occupies  in  society.  She  tames 
the  rudeness  of  man  by  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiment,  and  communicates  a 
benevolent  waraith  to  masculine  acthdty  by  the  seductive  vivacity  and  ready 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature.  Thus,  France  has  all  the  virtues  of  women — de- 
votion, amiability,  practical  good  sense,  and  instinctive  perception  of  what 
is  becoming  ; also  all  feminine  weaknesses — vanity,  levity,  versatility,  and  a 
passion  for  military  gloiy. 


This  is  just  one  of  those  smart  sayings  wbicb  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far,  but  wbicb  bave  nevertheless  a kind  of  truth  about  them. 
Many  of  the  great  French  writers  and  politicians  bave  bad  as  little 
of  the  woman  about  them  as  any  Englishman  could  have.  Bossuet, 
Corneille,  Descartes,  Colbert,  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Napoleon  (though, 
to  be  sure,  he  was  more  of  an  Italian  than  a Frenchman),  M.  Gmzot, 
and  numerous  others,  have  contributed  in  various  forms,  and  in 
reference  to  many  distinct  subjects,  as  much  of  the  “mus- 
cular, square,  positive  ” element  as  could  well  be  put  into 
human  beings.  M.  Deschanel  has,  of  course,  his  little  theory  about 
several  of  these  remarkable  men,  and  about  others  who  showed 
analogous  qualities.  He  tells  us  little  stories  about  them  which 
are  sometimes  singulai-ly  happy.  For  instance,  after  analysing 
Corneille,  and  explaining  how  he  wrote  as  he  did  because  he  was  a 
Norman  by  birth  and  had  been  an  advocate  by  profession,  he  quotes 
the  following  charming  little  poem  addressed  to  a yomig  lady  who 
bad  not  been  quite  civil  to  him.  He  says  with  truth — “Le  sujet 
est  Idger,  le  rhythme  court,  mais  on  y retrouve  la  fiertd  de 
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I’homme,  et  aussi  I’ampleur  du  tragique.”  The  verses  are  pro- 
bably new  to  our  readers.  They  are  well  worth  reading : — 

Marquise,  si  mon  visage 
A quelques  traits  un  peu  vieux, 

Souvenez-vous  qii’a  mon  age 
Vous  ne  vaudrez  gu&re  mieux. 

Le  temps  aux  plus  belles  choses 
Se  plait  ii  faire  un  affront, 

Et  saura  faner  vos  roses 
Comme  il  a ride  mon  front. 

Le  meme  cours  des  planbtes 
Regie  nos  jours  et  nos  nuits  ; 

On  m’a  vu  ce  que  vous  etes, 

Vous  serez  ce  que  je  suis. 

Cependant  j’ai  quelques  cliarmes 
Qui  sont  assez  cclatants 
Pour  n’avoir  pas  trop  d’alarmes 
De  ces  ravages  du  temps. 

Vous  en  avez  qu’on  adore, 

Mais  ceux  que  vous  meprisez 
Pourraient  bien  durer  encore 
Quand  ceux-l£  seront  usds. 

Ils  pourront  sauver  la  gloire 
Des  yeux  qui  me  semblent  doux, 

Et  dans  mille  ans  faire  croire 
Ce  qu’il  me  plaira  de  vous. 

Chez  cette  race  nouvelle 
Oil  j’aurai  quelque  credit, 

Vous  ne  passerez  pour  belle 
Qu’autant  que  je  I’am-ai  dit. 

Pensez-y,  belle  Marquise, 

Quoiqu’un  grison  fasse  effroi, 

11  vaut  qu’on  le  courtise 
Quand  il  est  tait  comme  moi. 

The  last  four  stanzas  in  particular  are  brimful  of  spirit,  and  the 
mixture  of  pride  and  vanity  which  they  di.splay  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  have  ever  ocem-red  in  more 
than  one  person. 

M.  Deschanel  does  not  himself  inspire  much  confidence,  but  he 
is  full  of  wit  and  shrewdness  and  entertaining  illustrations.  His 
great  theory  is,  that  the  circumstances  td  which  his  difierent 
chapters  relate  afiect  a writer’s  literary  works,  and  this  may,  we 
trust  without  offence,  be  called  a truism.  He  seems  also  to 
labour  under  a fear  of  being  considered  a materialist,  against 
which  imputation  he  vindicates  himself,  according  to  the  manner 
of  French  writers,  by  talking  about  I'idee,  le  droit,  and  so  on.  And 
all  this  is  worked  up  into  a good  many  pages  of  not  merely 
harmless  but  laudable  rhetoric,  the  general  result  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  composed  of  a 
gi’eat  deal  of  matter,  and  more  or  less  spirit,  capable  of  making 
eloquent  protests  against  its  rival  and  partner  when  the  occasion 
requires  it  to  do  so.  Whether  all  this  is  or  is  not  philosophy,  M. 
Deschanel  has  written  an  amusing  little  book  and  said  many 
things  worth  remembering. 


STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA.* 

Mr.  STANFORD’S  excellent  series  of  Library  Maps  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  We  have  now  to  welcome  his  map 
of  South  America.  That  of  Africa,  which  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining (unless  one  of  Oceania  or  Polynesia  be  also  contemplated), 
is  in  the  engraver’s  hands,  and  will  be  published  shortly.  On 
former  occasions  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  has  shown  himself,  in  this  noble  series,  the  chief  of 
British  chartographers.  The  present  map  fully  confirms  our  judg- 
ment, and  we  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  describe  its  special 
characteristics,  and  to  repeat  our  warm  recommendation  of  the 
whole  series  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  matters 
geographical. 

The  scale  of  the  Library  Map  of  South  America  is  that  of 
eighty-three  miles  to  the  inch,  uniform  with  that  of  North 
America ; and  the  size  of  the  whole  sheet  when  unfolded  is  about 
five  feet  by  five  feet  and  a half.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
better  if  a common  scale  could  have  been  used  throughout, 
but  this  was  almost  impracticable.  As  it  is,  the  map  of 
Asia  contains  no  less  than  a himdred  and  ten  miles  to 
the  inch— a scale  on  which  no  railway,  for  example,  can 
be  laid  down  with  any  sufficient  accuracy.  The  Australasian 
map,  on  the  other  hand,  was  consti’ucted  on  the  scale  of  sixty- 
four  miles  to  the  inch  : while  that  of  Europe  comprised  only  fifty 
miles.  Had  it  been  possible,  we  should  have  preferred  this  last 
scale  as  the  rule  of  the  whole  series. ' The  engraffing  of  the  maps 
now  before  us  is  perfect ; the  lettering  is  remarkably  distinct  and 
legible,  and  the  selection  of  names  of  places— as  is  always  the- 
case  in  Mr.  Keith  Johnston’s  maps — very  judicious. 

The  publisher  asserts,  and  we  believe  with  absolute  truth,  that 
no  such  map  of  South  America  as  this  has  been  constructed  for 
half  a century.  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  has  made  the  best  use,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  matter,  of  all  recent  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  the  carefid 
delineation  of  the  vast  basin  of  the  Amazon,  as  showing  a con- 
siderable advance  in  chartogi’aphic  certainty.  The  chief  tributary 
streams  of  the  Amazon — namely,  the  Xingu,  the  Madeira,  the 
Negro,  and  the  Tapajos — are  here  figured  with  much  pretension  to 

* Library  Map  of  South  America.  Constructed  by  Alex.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  London ; Stanford.  1864. 
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accuracy.  We  observe,  also,  a praiseworthy  attempt  to  distin- 
guish carefully  the’  waterslied  between  tlie  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco.  But  the  Casiquiare  river,  whicli  (strangely  enough) 
connects  the  Orinoco  with  the  Negro,  is  so  marked  as  not  to  show 
in  which  direction  is  the  flow  of  its  stream.  A physical  map  of 
the  South  American  continent  shows  no  elevated  land  except  the 
backbone  of  tho  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes,  the  great  plateau  of 
Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil,  and  the  smaller  highlands  of  Guiana. 
Tlie  basins  of  the  Ajnazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  even  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  discharge  themselves  through  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
seem  to  be  scarcely  divided  from  each  other  by  any  considerable 
eminences.  Enormous  tracts  of  the  interior  of  South  America  are 
still  unexplored.  It  is  curious,  for  example,  to  observe  in  this  map 
the  number  of  streams  issuing  from  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
which  are  connected  by  merely  hypothetical  lines  with  Imown 
tributaries  of  tho  Amazon.  We  presume  that  within  the  limits  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  for  example,  proper  surveys  have  shown  the 
heads  of  various  rivers,  and  that  explorers  from  the  Amazon  have  laid 
down  with  approximate  certainty  the  places  where  certain  affluents 
join  the  main  stream.  But  the  connexion  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  these  presumed  tributaries  is  so  much  a matter  of 
guesswork  in  many  cases,  that  we  confess  we  should  have  thought 
it  better  for  a chartographer  to  admit  his  ignorance,  and  not  to 
attempt  even  an  imaginary  link  between  the  two.  The  lakes, 
marshes,  and  bogs  which  aboimd  in  the  middle  of  the  continent, 
especially  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  basin  of  the  Parana, 
make  a conspicuous  figure  on  this  map.  'Thus  the  Pilcomayo 
river  rises  in  the  Andes  near  Potosi,  loses  itself  below  the 
Guarapetendi  Falls  in  a vast  marsh  named  after  itself,  and  then 
emerging,  in  two  or  three  considerable  streams,  falls  into  the  Para- 
guay— the  chief  constituent  of  the  Parana  — near  the  town  of 
Asuncion.  There  are  other  enormous  tracts  of  marsh  land  in  the 
territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Chuquisaca,  such  as  the  salt  lagunes 
of  Izozog,  the  marsh  of  Xarayes,  &c.  WEether  these  regions  will 
ever  be  made  inhabitable  we  know  not. 

At  present  almost  all  the  chief  political  boundaries  of  these 
tracts  seem  to  be  disputed.  For  example,  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  quite  undetermined ; and  both  La 
Plata  and  Bolivia  advance  pretensions  to  considerable  districts  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Vermejo.  Not  but  that  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
has  taken  unusual  pains  to  settle  the  proper  limits  of  the  numerous 
independent  States  of  South  America.  He  claims  to  have  laid 
down  accurately  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  several  republics,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  determined.  Such  are  the  boundary  disputes 
between  Brazil,  on  the  one  side,  and  Columbia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Parag’uay,  on  the  other  side.  Peru,  moreo-^er,  has  a separate  con- 
troversy with  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  as  well  as  with  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  j and  the  limits  of  Paraguay  are  disputed  by  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  For  the  first  time,  by  the  way,  in  this  map  occurs 
the  new  political  name  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  which 
is  now  the  formal  designation  of  what  was  lately  known  as’  the 
Grenadian  Confederation.  We  presume  that  it  is  as  embracing  the 
whole  upper  drainage  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Negro  that  Brazil 
claims  a frontier  to  the  north-west  which  enters  like  a tongue  into 
the  otherwise  compact  territory  of  Columbia.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  it  is  disputed.  Any  how,  the  district  which  is  in  controversy 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  surveyed  by  either  party.  With 
that  exception,  the  whole  tenitoiy  of  the  Grenadian  Confederation 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  known  geographically ; and,  in  its  most 
famous  member,  Panama,  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus  is  one  of 
the  very  few  iron  roads  yet  laid  down  in  the  South  American 
Continent.  Venezuela,  and  then  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana  are  all  fully  explored,  and  have  been  minutely  delineated 
in  the  present  map.  The  coast  of  British  Guiana  appears  divided 
into  its  three  coimties,  called  (oddly  enough)  the  City  of  Berbice, 
the  City  of  Demerara,  and  the  City  of  Essequibo.  Ecuador 
(with  its  kingly  height  of  Chimborazo,  21,424  feet  above  the 
sea,  giving  its  name  to  a province)  claims  as  its  southern  limit 
the  river  Maranon — the  head  waters  of  the  Solimoens,  as  the 
Amazon  is  called  above  its  junction  with  the  Negro.  This 
natural  division  would  be  a convenient  geographical  boundary ; 
hut  Peru  claims  an  enormous  tract  which  has  merely  arbitrary  and 
conventional  limits,  fixed  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
To  Ecuador  belong  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  are  remarkable 
for  having  no  names  but  those  which  English  navigators  have 
given  them.  Peru,  with  its  immense  seaboard,  is  the  giant  among 
the  Western  States  of  South  America.  Its  eastern  frontier 
embraces  regions,  such  as  that  of  La  Montana,  of  which  nothing 
is  yet  known  to  geographers.  But  that  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Cordilleras  are 
almost  impassable  for  want  of  roads,  that  dense  forests  spring  up 
again  wherever  cultivation  is  intermitted,  and  that  the  native 
Indians  can,  or  will,  give  no  trustworthy  information.  Bolivia  is 
almost  entirely  an  inland  state.  It  has  indeed  a small  seaboard  on 
the  Pacific,  between  Peru  and  Chile,  but  no  considerable  port. 
Potosi  belongs  to  this  republic ; and  its  western  boundary  crosses 
the  middle  of  the  Lake  Titicaca,  famous  for  the  ruins  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Peruvians  which  remain  on  one  of  its  islands. 
South  of  Bolivia  lies  the  vast  Argentine  Confederacy,  other- 
wise known  as  La  Plata,  with  Chile  occupying  the  seaboard  along 
its  whole  length.  Eastward  of  it,  beyond  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  lies  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  a small  morsel  borrowed  from 
the  gigantic  overlapping  empire  of  Brazil ; from  which  also  is 
taken  the  small  territory  of  Uruguay,  with  Monte  Video  for  its 
capital,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata.  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  seems  to  assign  to  Chile  that  district  of  Araucania 


from  which  comes  the  name  of  the  now  familiar  conifer,  the  Arau- 
caria, and  which  a French  adventurer  lately  tried  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy.  Chile  would  also  seem  to  make  pretensions 
to  the  whole  of  Patagonia  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is 
adopted  as  the  limit  of  tho  Argentine  Confederation.  Patagonia 
is  here  lettered  as  Eastern  Chile  or  “ Colonial  Territoiy  of  Magel- 
lan ” ; and,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  political  colouring  of  the  map 
before  us,  Terra  del  Fuego  itself,  with  all  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  Cape  Horn  itself,  are  claimed  by  the  Chilian  Government. 
The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  scarcely  known  South  Georgia  com- 
plete this  map.  Of  the  latter  island  tho  outline  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  We  observe  that  the  plate,  large  as  it  is,  does  not 
include  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  Antarctic  land.  The  so- 
called  Sandwich  land,  south-east  of  the  South  Georgian  island, 
might,  we  think,  have  been  indicated. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  this  map  is  just  large  enough 
in  scale  to  allow  the  new  railway  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  visible 
in  both  its  lengths,  that  to  Las  Conchas  and  that  to  S.  Jose  de 
Flores.  Another  railway  runs  already  from  Bahia  to  S.  Antonio 
in  Brazil ; and  Chile  boasts  of  three  lines  of  rail  from  Valparaiso, 
Tongoy,  and  Caldera  respectively.  All  these  may  be  made  out  on 
this  map  j though  their  several  lengths  are  as  yet  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  another  quarter 
of  a century,  railroads  may  be  a much  more  conspicuous  feature 
in  a map  of  South  America.  Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  some 
comfort  to  those  ardent  geographers  who  begin  to  fear  that  before 
long  nothing  will  be  left  to  be  discovered  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
that  the  interior  of  South  America  contains  vast  regions  of  which 
as  yet  little  or  nothing  is  satisfactorily  known.  The  Alpine  Club, 
too,  when  it  has  exhausted  the  Himalayas,  may  find  himdreds  of 
unclimbed  peaks  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 


NOT  DEAD  YET.* 

IN  a pompous  preliminary  chapter  Mr.  Jeaffreson  tells  us  that 
this  tale  is  “ so  far  removed  from  the  commonplace,  its  posi- 
tions are  so  startling,  its  action  is  necessarily  so  di-amatic,  and  the 
game  played  by  its  characters  is  at  the  same  time  so  delicate  and 
so  daring,  that  no  amount  of  artistic  shortcoming  on  the  part  of 
the  narrator  will  make  it  otherwise  than  interesting  to  those  who 
find  pleasure  in  stories  of  lively  action  and  singular  complications.” 
If  this  is  sincere,  the  writer  may  be  congratulated  on  a peculiarly 
nice  and  just  power  of  appreciating  the  character  of  his  own  books. 
Even  the  most  imfriendly  critic  would  scarcely  be  able  to  discover 
a harsher  form  of  judgment.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ab<  Dead 
Yet  is  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  singularity  of  its  complica- 
tions and  the  strange  game  played  by  its  characters.  For  all  this, 
the  artistic  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  are  most 
woful.  It  is  a book  which  people  will  read  through  with  interest, 
and  yet  without  feeling  any  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  author. 
The  puppets  are  amusing,  but  the  showman  pulls  the  strings 
clumsily,  and  at  last  gets  them  all  hopelessly  entangled  together 
and  spoils  the  performance.  We  may  pardon  a novelist  for  unreal 
characters  and  impossible  incidents,  but  unnecessary  longwinded- 
ness  and  pointless  mannerisms  are  fatal  disquahtications.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  had  materials  for  a capital  story,  and  even  the  merciless 
length  to  which  he  has  spun  it  out,  the  gratuitous  improbability  of 
parts  of  the  action,  and  an  affected  style  have  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  turn  it  into  a failiu’e.  StUl,  when  he  talks  about  wishing 
to  “ effect  in.  the  mipds  of  readers  more  than  the  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  reputation  as  a writer  of 
pure  fiction,”,  we  expect  something  better  than  a clever  plot 
weakly  worked  out.  His  friends  should  tremble  for  the  reputation 
of  that  writer  of  prose  fiction  who,  when  he  has  got  all  his  characters 
into  a sort  of  inextricable  dead-lock,  can  invent  no  better 
means  of  freeing  them  than  the  introduction  of  a very  pale 
version  of  what  the  newspapers  called  the  Great  Northumberland 
Street  Tragedy.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  works  hard  at  all  those  tricks 
which,  as  he  fancies,  give  his  story  a close  appearance  of  reality. 
Minute  incidents,  remotely  or  not  at  all  connected  with  the  tale, 
are  enumerated  in  abundance.  Trivial  details  of  no  kind  of 
moment  are  chronicled  as  though  they  pointed  to  the  climax  and 
were  pregnant  with  meaning.  We  are  told  that  a certain  inter- 
view took  place  on  “Tuesday,  June  9,  1846,  at  ten  minutes  past 
four  o’clock,  P.M.”  There  is  no  reason  why  the  hour  should  be 
thus  precisely  mentioned ; no  coincidence  is  revealed ; it  might  as 
well  have  been  twenty  minutes  past  four,  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
or  any  other  time,  for  anything  that  ensues.  These  particulars 
are  no  doubt  introduced  in  order  to  produce  a more  life-like  effect, 
but  they  are  the  mere  mechanism  of  sensation,  and  show  that  the 
writer  does  not  understand  the  novelists  who  appear  to  be  his 
models.  He  would  never  find  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  or  Miss 
Braddon  mentioning  that  an  event  took  place  at  ten  minutes  past 
four  unless  there  was  some  intelligible  reason  why  its  time  should 
be  thus  precisely  fixed.-  And  the  notion  of  transferring  the 
Northumberland  Street  Tragedy  to  the  adjoining  Cecil  Street,  and 
making  it  the  denouemmit  of  a complicated  story,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  same  misconception  of  what  makes  a tale  life-like.  That 
horrible  event  did  actually  take  place,  and  everybody  who  reads 
Not  Dead  Yet  must  have  a clear  recollection  of  all  its  circum- 
stances. But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  its  intrusion  as  the 
climax  of  a novel  wholly  destroys  any  sense  of  reality  which 
might  have  been  excited  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  story. 

* Not  Dead  Yet.  By  J.  Cordy  Jeafireson.  3 vols.  London  : Hurst 
& Blackett.  1S61}. 
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If  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  invented  such  a scene,  it  might  have  been 
accepted  as  a legitimate  winding-up  for  a melodramatic  story.  As 
it  is,  the  effect  produced  resembles  the  unpleasant  sensation  occa- 
sioned by  emerging  from  an  afternoon  performance  at  a theatre 
into  the  broad  daylight.  We  suddenly  perceive  how  yellow  and 
lurid  the  gas  was,  how  tawdry  and  tinselled  the  dresses,  and 
what  an  ^surdity  the  play.  In  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  novel,  in  the 
same  way,  we  are  all  at  once  hurried  from  the  theatre  where  his 
uppets  have  been  amusing  us,  right  out  into  Northumberland 
treet  and  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  The  whole  illusion  is 
coarsely  destroyed,  and  so  far  is  the  introduction  of  an  actual 
incident  from  throwing  an  air  of  truth  over  fiction,  that  it 
awakens  us  in  the  most  positive  way  to  the  recollection 
that  it  is  mere  fiction.  Apart  from  the  poverty  of  ima- 
gination which  is  implied  by  recourse  being  had  to  such  a winding- 
up,  it  shows  that  Mr.  Jeaftreson  does  not  understand  the  secret 
of  producing  even  the  poor  effects  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
highest  objects  of  fiction.  To  tell  a good  story  in  a brisk  and 
business-like  way,  as  Mr.  Collins  or  Miss  Braddon  does,  is  a feat 
of  which  a writer  may  be  reasonably  proud.  But  to  enter  into  the 
same  line  with  denouements  borrowed  from  familiar  police  reports 
and  the  chronicles  of  coroners’  inquests  is  by  no  means  wise  in  a 
novelist  with  a reputation  to  maintain;  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  who 
certainly  ought  to  know,  says  that  he  has  a reputation  as  a writer 
of  prose  fiction. 

The  characters  of  the  book  amply  fulfil  the  author’s  promise. 
They  unquestionably  play  a strange  game,  and  the  events  in  which 
they  have  a share  are  startling  and  far  removed  from  the  common- 
place. Edward  Smith  and  Rupert  Smith — the  former  the  hero,  the 
latter  the  villain,  of  the  piece — are  two  bosom  friends.  Though 
of  the  same  surname,  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  related  to  one 
another.  Edward  is  a young  artist,  and,  as  he  is  the  hero,  of 
course  is  endowed  with  the  most  transcendent  genius  and  virtue. 
In  fact,  his  excessive  virtue  and  simplicity,  though  meant  for 
heroic  nobleness  and  beauty  of  character,  remind  one  rather  of  a 
sentimental  young  lady  fresh  from  boarding-school  than  anything 
else,  and  at  last  bring  him  to  a piece  of  self-sacrifice  which  not  ten 
thousand  writers  of  prose  fiction,  with  ever  so  much  reputation, 
could  persuade  us  to  accept  as  other  than  absurd  and  incredible. 
Rupert,  his  friend — and,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  his  illegitimate 
brother — is  quite  the  opposite  of  Edward  in  every  respect.  He  is 
a great  dandy,  a subtle  whist-player,  magnificent  at  billiards,  but 
an  indolent  and  unscrupulous  vagabond,  without  any  means  of 
living  except  what  he  can  extort  from  his  unhappy  mother,  who 
has  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  is  the  daughter  of 
a decayed  fine  lady,  Edward  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a wealthy  merchant  and  member  of  Parliament,  called  Newbolt, 
drawn  after  the  regular  pattern  of  the  rich  self-made  man,  who 
therefore,  after  patronizing  the  young  genius  for  a time, 
upon  discovering  him  making  love  to  Miss  Newbolt,  knocks 
him  down.  Rupert,  whose  duns  have  become  irrepres- 
sible, sympathises  with  Edward’s  misery,  and  the  pair  set 
out  for  Rome.  We  ought  to  mention  that,  before  setting  out, 
Rupert  discovers  the  relationship  between  Edward  and  himself, 
and  learns  that  there  is  only  one  sickly  life  between  Edward  and 
the  inheritance  to  a title  and  large  estates.  The  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  wonderful  changes  of  scene  through  which  the  two 
friends  pass  are  exceeding  strange,  and  the  reader,  is  not  wholly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Jeaffi-eson  for  dragging  him  once  more  through 
the  old  and  well-worn  scenes  of  life  in  Australia.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Edward  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  that  Rupert,  thanks 
to  a striking  resemblance  to  his  half-brother,  is  enabled  to  return 
to  England  and  pass  himself  ofl‘  as  the  heir  to  the  Starling  title 
and  estates,  which  become  conveniently  vacant  just  at  the  right 
moment.  He  advertises  that  Rupert  Smith  is  dead,  and  dis- 
charges all  that  gentleman’s  debts ; and  yet  he  goes  to  visit  Mr. 
Newbolt  as  Rupert  Smith  promoted  to  be  Sir  Edward  Starling, 
tells  the  story  of  Edward’s  death  to  Flora  Newbolt,  and  eventu- 
ally marries  her.  An  insurance  company  has  paid  the  policy  due 
on  Mr.  Rupert  Smith’s  death;  his  death  is  publicly  advertised, 
and  talked  of  at  the  clubs ; his  creditors  have  all  been  paid  off 
by  the  baronet,  who  is  publicly  supposed  to  be  Edward  Smith  ; 
and  still  he  marries  the  daughter  of  a member  of  parliament,  and 
lives  with  her  in  the  character,  not  of  the  pseudo-Edward  Smith, 
but  of  the  pseudo-Rupert.  Bungling  of  facts  is  bad  in  a novel 
of  any  kind,  but  in  the  sensation  novel  it  is  downright  fatal.  In 
the  preface  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  re- 
quests his  readers  “ to  take  good  heed  of  little  incidents  and  allu- 
sions, of  slight  touches  and  delicate  hints,”  lest  they  should 
miss  the  point  of  the  story.  Surely  a writer  who  challenges 
attention  in  this  way  should  have  been  a little  more  adroit  in  his 
little  incidents  and  delicate  hints.  But,  to  resume  the  course  of 
the  stoiy.  As  this  is  a sensation  novel,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  that  Rupert  was  married  before,  and  therefore 
that  his  union  with  Flora  was  bigamous.  The  inevitable  bigamy 
is  now,  we  believe,  always  presumed.  Rupert’s  first  wife  dis- 
covers him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a generous  and  philan- 
thropic money-lender,  brings  him  to  book.  This  lands  us  in 
Northumberland  Street  or  Cecil  Street,  and  Rupert  and  the 
money-lender  are  duly  taken  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 
after  smashing  one  another  in  the  style  described  in  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  real  event.  Luckily,  Rupert  dies  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  money-lender,  unlike  his  unfortunate  prototype, 
pursues  his  disinterested  and  highminded  career. 

One  more  personage,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Edward, 
who  of  course  was  not  really  dead,  had  returned  to  England  just 


in  time  to  be  an  astonished  spectator  of  Flora’s  wedding  in  Hornsey 
churcli,  or  at  least  just  in  time  to  hear  the  concluding  benediction. 

He  understands  the  whole  matter  at  a glance,  and  yet  very  quietly 
walks  away,  and  leaves  his  beloved,  his  title,  and  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  a treacherous  impostor.  This  may  be  superb  from 
the  sensation  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  human  nature ; and  even 
puppets,  though  only  bits  of  painted  wood,  should  be  made  a little 
like  men  and  women.  And,  apart  from  its  incredibility,  this  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  is  horribly  unpleasant  to  the  spectator.  One 
does  not  forgive  an  author  — even  an  author  like  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
with  a reputation  to  maintain  — for  giving  a pretty  and  innocent 
heroine  to  a villanous  bigamist,  while  the  virtuous  hero,  who  has 
gone  through  the  full  regulation  amount  of  sorrows  and  mis- 
fortimes,  is  wrangling  with  the  verger  in  the  porch  instead  of 
walking  in,  boldly  denouncing  the  scoundrel,  and  claiming  the 
bride.  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  arrangement  we  can  only  style  ugly.  It  is 
not  only  unnatural  and  unlikely,  but  it  offends  the  reader’s  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  And  then  it  involves  the  author  or  his  puppets 
in  dreadful  confusion,  in  which  he  flounders  for  some  few  chapters, 
until  a perusal  of  a file  of  the  Times  suggested  the  idea  of  winding 
Rupert’s  affairs  up  by  a Northumberland  Street  tragedy.  Any- 
thing more  absurd  than  the  machinery  by  which  this  is  pieced  on 
to  the  rest  of  the  story  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Its 
extraordinfiry  intricacy  alone  would  forbid  us  to  attempt  even  a 
sketch  of  it  here.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  story 
which  is  downright  tedious.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  often  affected,  and 
he  overlays  the  action  of  his  tale  with  details  and  people  that  are 
not  at  all  required,  and  merely  serve  to  fill  up  space ; but  he  is  very 
seldom  thoroughly  dull  until  after  the  unpleasant  wedding,  when 
his  frantic  efforts  to  think  of  an  appropriate  catastrophe  for  Rupert 
become  a nuisance.  One  reason  why  tliis  part  is  so  wearisome  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  people  drops 
when  the  villain  carries  off'  the  heroine,  and  the  hero  wallrs 
tranquilly  away.  After  such  a blow  as  that,  we  do  not  very 
much  care  what  becomes  of  them  all.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  good 
enough  to  quote  the  words  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite  by  way 
of  consolation,  that  “ the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short, 
and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a moment.”  But  this 
is  cheerless  comfort  to  the  honest  reader,  who  justly  expects  to 
find  the  world  rather  better  managed  in  a novel  than  it  is  in 
reality. 

As  Mr.  Jeaffreson  only  professes  to  be  a story-teller,  we  have 
no  right  to  blame  him  for  not  introducing  original  characters  and 
profound  analyses  of  motives.  He  wishes  to  please  us  by  the  ' 

novelty  rather  of  his  plot  than  of  the ' personages  by  whom  it  is  I 

carried  on.  There  a»e  some  new  touches  in  the  description  of  | 

Rupert.  He  could  not  “ bother  himself  with  details  which  any  | 

mere  date-collector  or  intellectual  rag-picker  can  master.”  I 

What  I want,”  he  says,  “ are  general  principles.  Give  me  general 
principles,  and  the  plodders  may  have  the  rest.”  He  had  ? 

read  just  enough  political  economy  to  learn  those  parts  of  its  | 

teaching  which,  if  uncorrected  and  uncompleted  by  the  rest,  seem  i 

to  justify  selfishness  or  stinginess  in  a man.  “Of  natural  science,  j 

he  remarked  profoundly,  ‘ They  are  all  very  well,  but  they  only 
scxatch  the  outside  of  things,’  and  he  always  said  this  with 
the  grave  air  of  a man  who  was  by  no  means  contented  with  the 
outside  of  things.”  One  never  met  anybody  like  Rupert  Smith ; but  ' 
these  and  one  or  two  other  points  about  him  are  familiar  enough 
among  young  men  who  lounge  about  town  with  aspirations  to  be 
thought  intellectual.  Rupert,  on  the  whole,  is  a new  kind 
of  villain,  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  displayed  a good  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his  character.  The  others  are 
all  of  the  conventional  stamp,  with  occasional  exaggerations  that 
remind  us  of  the  worst  faults  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  following  I 

passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  success  with  which  the  j 

author  can  imitate  the  most  vicious  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  | 

style : — 

Mrs.  Mutimer  always  insisted  that  the  rooms  she  inhabited  should  be  | 

well  lighted.  When  financial  crises  placed  a barrier  of  vulgar  circumstances  i 

between  Mrs.  Mutimer  and  gas,  she  bought  candles  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  | 

herself.  Moreover,  her  position  in  societ3'  required  her  alwaj-s  to  wear  black 
silk  mittens.  She  was  never  seen  without  mittens  ; she  went  to  bed  in 
mittens,  and  rose  from  her  bed  (after  breakfast)  in  mittens.  When  she 
slowly  trudged  about  Bristol  Street,  and  did  shopping  in  the  nearest  hundred 
j'ards  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  she  wore  gloves,  but  she  wore  them  over 
her  mittens.  If  on  these  excursions  she  removed  a glove  in  order  the  better 
to  get  at  her  money,  a mitten  was  visible.  There  are  three  most  respectable 
tradesmen,  still  carrying  on  business  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  who  can 
testify  to  this  fact. 

Writing  like  tbis  may  maintain  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  “ reputation  as  a 
writer  of  prose  fiction,”  but  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to  increase  it. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WOLFE.* 

The  conqueror  of  Canada  belonged  to  a family  which  emigrated 
from  England  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  back  to  England. 
Wolfe’s  father  served  with  distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  be- 
came a general.  The  pacific  policy  of  Walpole  affording  small  scope 
for  military  ability,  the  elder  Wolfe  married  and  settled  at  Wester- 
ham  in  Kent,  where,  in  i 727,  was  born  his  famous  son.  In  1742, 
when  England  was  preparing  to  engage  in  war  in  Germany,  James 
Wolfe  became  an  ensign  in  the  Twelfth,  or  Colonel  Duroure’s,  Regi- 


* The  Life  of  Major-General  James  Wolfe.  Founded  on  Original  Docu- 
ments, and  illustrated  bj"^  his  Correspondence.  B^'-  Robert  W right.  London : 
Chapman  & Hall.  1864. 
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ment  of  Foot.  Shortly  afterwards,  this  regiment  formed  part  of  a 
force  which  was  sent  into  Austrian  Flanders,  to  support  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  against  France.  A dreary  winter  was  spent  by  \Volfe 
with  his  regiment  at  Ghent.  lie  commenced  with  his  military 
career  that  series  of  letters  to  his  mother  which  has  furnished 
to  his  biographer  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  book.  I’he 
more  these  letters  are  read,  the  more  highly  will  the  reader  esti- 
mate the  purity  and  patriotism  of  Wolfe’s  character.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  .=eries,  wiitten  at  Ghent,  he  speaks  of  the  pro- 
bability that,  before  next  year  is  over,  “ we  may  know  something 
of  our  trade  ” — an  anticipation  which  was  amply  fulfilled  when,  on 
June  27,  i/43>  Wolfe  found  himself  serving  as  adjutant  of  his 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  He  saw  tlie  allied  army  expose 
itself  to  destruction,  and  make  no  use  of  victory ; and,  like  many 
other  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  he  learned  his  earliest  lessons  amid 
mismanagement  and  dissensions  which  neutralized  success  and 
often  produced  disaster.  After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  post  of  adjutant,  being  then  sixteen  years  and  a 
few  months  old.  The  account  he  wi’ot'e  to  his  father  of  the  battle 
furnishes  the  best  proof  that  he  had  a mind  equal  to  the  duties 
thus  imposed  upon  him.  Before  the  next  campaign  he  had  become 
captain  m the  I'ourth,  or  King’s,  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -General  Barrell.  The  summer  of  1 744  was  passed  in  looking 
on  while  the  French  took  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands ; and  in  the 
autumn,  Wolfe’s  younger  and  only  brother  Edward,  a lieutenant  in 
Duroure’s  regiment,  died  of  disease  accelerated  by  the  hardships  of 
campaigning.  The  elder  Wolfe  was  delicate  and  sensitive  in  con- 
stitution, as  abundantly  appears  from  his  correspondence ; and  his 
brother’s  health  was  equally  infirm  by  nature,  while  he  was  called 
upon  to  endure  the  trials  of  war  at  an  earlier  age.  James  Wolfe 
spent  a second  winter  at  Ghent,  and  was  still  there  with  his 
regiment  in  May  1 745,  when  the  hulk  of  the  English  .army  made 
such  a costly  and  unprofit.able  display  of  valour  at  h'ontenoy.  Wolfe 
writes  to  his  father : — “ The  old  regiment  [Duroure’s]  has  suffered 
much ; eighteen  officers  and  three  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.”  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  encouraged  the  Pretender  to 
begin  that  enterprise  on  which  fortune  smiled  only  long  enough 
to  tempt  his  followers  to  destruction.  The  English  troops  serving- 
on  the  Continent  were  hastily  reciilled,  and  with  them  csime 
Wolfe,  who  had  by  this  time  been  appointed  m.ajor  of  a 
brigade.  After  seeing  blundering  abroad,  he  had  now  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  blundering  at  home,  under  the  command 
first  of  Wade  and  afterwards  of  Hawley.  The  Pretender  took 
C.arlisle,  advanced  to  Derby,  and  then  retreated  into  Scotland  and 
fought  with  H.awley  an  indecisive  battle  at  Falkirk.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland’s  appointment  as  Commander-in-chief  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  King’s  army,  for,  although  no  great  gener.al,  he  was 
superior  to  his  predecessors.  The  Pretender’s  followers,  losing- 
strength  and  hope  as  their  adversaries  gained  in  both,  retre.ated  to 
CuLoden  in  April,  1 746,  and  there  suffered  a final  defeat.  Wolfe’s 
sentiments  during-  this  campaig-n  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  victory,  and  to 
give  no  quarter.  The  Highland  clans  were  at  that  time  regarded 
as  s.avages,  and  they  were  treated,  even  by  the  most  gentle  of  the 
King’s  officers,  much  as  we  should  now  treat  the  Maoris,  sup- 
posing- that  we  could  beat  them,  and  supposing  also  that  we 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  a humanity  which  was  unknown 
in  Wolfe’s  time.  We  shall  see  presently  that  Wolfe  had  no 
notion  of  half-measures  when  he  w.as  employed  in  keeping  the 
Highlanders  in  subjection.  He  returned  after  Culloden  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  again  employed  as  Brigade-major,  and 
grew  daily  in  the  confidence  of  his  superiors.  He  bore  an  active 
part  in  the  c.ampaign  of  1747,  and  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Lafi'eldt,  fought  to  relieve  Maestricht,  then 
besieged  by  M.arshal  Saxe.  The  English  troops  combated  with 
admirable  bravery,  .and  might  have  gained  a victory  if  they  had 
been  properly  supported  by  the  Austrians  and  Dutch. 

The  campaign  of  1748  was  the  hast  of  this  series  of  exhibitions, 
in  which  the  prodigality  of  England  in  blood  and  money  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  discord  and  imbecility  of  the  counsels  of  the 
allies.  Wolfe,  having  .acquired  in  six  severe  campaigns  much 
honour  and  experience,  and  being  little  more  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  would  have  been  like  the  majority  of  mankind  if  he  had 
considered  that  all  that  he  did  not  know,  professionally  or  other- 
-wise,  was  not  worth  kno-wing.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  Wolfe’s  character  was  his  modesty,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  strove  to  attain  perfection  in  all  learning  and  accom- 
plishments proper  to  the  model  which  he  had  fixed  in  his  own 
mind  of  a finished  soldier.  Having  left  school  early,  he  was 
sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  his  education,  and  he  desired  at  this 
time  to  have  leisure  for  study  and  for  travel,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement in  the  science  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  for  inter- 
course with  the  polite  world.  But  the  military  authorities  of  the 
day  had  no  notion  of  .any  such  thing  as  science,  and  they  probably 
thought  that  a soldier  ought  to  be  a brute.  From  them  Wolfe 
got  no  countenance  at  aU  in  his  designs,  and  he  did  not  get  much 
from  his  own  parents.  His  person  w.os  not  handsome,  and 
perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  guessed  that  it  was  natu- 
rally imgainly.  Whether,  if  .at  this  time  he  could  have  gone 
as  he  wished  to  Paris,  and  le.arned  to  dance,  to  fence,  and  to  ride 
after  the  most  approved  fashion,  these  acquirements  would  have 
enabled  him  to  m.ake  better  progress  in  the  good  graces  of 
La-wson,  the  lady  whose  hand  he  so  long  sought  in  vain,  is  a question 
which  we  can  only  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  simil.ar  pursuits.  In  our  own  day,  men  seldom  learn  to 
dance ; they  hardly  ever  learn  to  fence ; and  although  some  men  learn 


to  ride,  they  are  not  usually  the  men  who  are  considered  to  ride  well. 
If  any  man  of  twenty-one  now  thought  seriously  of  practising  these 
arts,  he  would  probably  be  cautious  of  mentioning  his  intentions  to 
his  friends.  It  is  true  that  minuets  as  well  as  sword-duels  have 
been  abolished.  A man  who  has  any  capacity  that  way  can  pick 
up  the  waltz  .and  galop  steps  from  any  ladies  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  d.ance  with  him,  and  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  looking 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  legs  in  a quadrille.  To 
expect  a hero  of  six  campaigns  to  spend  half  a year  in  trying,  -with 
only  moderate  success,  to  “ possess  ” the  minuet,  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable as  to  desire  the  same  hero  to  abstain  from  calling  his 
father  “ governor,”  and  to  adopt  the  terms  of  profound  respect 
which  occur  in  Wolfe’s  letters.  But,  although  fashions  have  g^-eatly 
ch.anged,  the  maxim  that,  if  a thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing 
well,  is  still  valuable.  Wolfe  was  always  striving  after  perfection 
in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  and  in  great  things  he 
certainly  attained  it.  Other  men  have  achieved  equal  eminence 
without  the  same  amount  of  conscious  effort ; and,  among 
military  men,  perhaps  Clive  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
opposite  in  this  respect  of  his  contemporary  Wolfe.  Whether, 
after  all,  Wolfe  got  much  practical  good  out  of  his  books  is 
perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  Highland  quarters 
would  have  been  much  more  intolerable  if  he  had  not  had  a strong 
taste  for  reading.  There  is  evidence  that  he  attained  to  riding 
well,  at  least  according  to  the  taste  of  the  observers;  his  pro- 
ficiency in  dancing  became  such  as  to  mollify  the  Jacobitism  of 
ladies  both  in  Scotland  and  Devonshire ; and  the  lessons  which  he 
took  in  fencing  were  at  .any  r.ate  good  for  his  health,  which  was 
always  delicate.  Although  fond  of  shooting,  he  was  a bad  shot — 
as  we  should  h.ave  guessed  if  he  had  not  told  us  so.  His  bodily 
and  mental  nature  is  well  described  in  a letter  to  his  father : — 
“ I’m  either  happy  or  ruined  by  my  last  night’s  rest,  or  from  sun- 
shine or  light  and  sickly  air.  Such  infirmity  is  the  mortal  frame 
subject  to.”  Wolfe’s  courage  was  always  equal  to  his  capacity, 
but  evidently  it  was  not  that  sort  of  courage  which  springs  from 
insensibility  to  danger. 

It  was  hard  upon  Wolfe  to  be  desp.atched  to  that  unkno-wn  and 
inhospitable  country,  Scotland,  within  a few  weeks  after  he  had 
reached  home  from  Flanders.  But  it  was  some  consolation  that 
he  went  to  the  North  as  Major  of  the  Twentieth,  Lord  George 
Sackville’s,  Regiment,  and  that,  in  the  .absence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  held  the  actual  command.  Being 
quartered  at  Glasgow,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
the  place  afforded  to  get  instruction  in  Latin  and  mathematics.  That 
his  mind  deserved  culture  appears  abundantly  from  his  corre- 
spondence at  this  period.  The  following  extract  from  a letter  to 
his  father  is  in  its  way  excellent.  Speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
a military  life,  he  says : — 

We  have  all  our  passions  and  affections  roused  and  exercised,  many  of 
which  must  have  wanted  their  proper  employment  had  not  suitable  occasions 
obliged  us  to  exert  them.  Few  men  are  acquainted  with  the  degrees  of  their 
own  courage  till  dangers  prove  them,  and  are  seldom  justly  informed  ho-w 
far  the  love  of  honour  or  dread  of  shame  are  superior  to  the  love  of  life.  . . 
Constancy  of  temper,  patience,  and  all  the  virtues  necessary  to  make  us 
sufi'er  with  a good  grace  are  likewise  parts  of  our  character,  and  frequently 
called  in  to  carry  us  through  unusual  difficulties. 

A letter  to  his  mother  puts  in  a strong  light  the  anxieties  of  a 
young  commander.  It  is  very  difficult,  he  says,  to  keep  the  pas- 
sions within  bounds  when  authority  and  imm.aturity  go  together : — 

Fancy  you  see  one  that  must  do  justice  to  good  and  bad;  reward  and 
punish  with  an  equal  unbiassed  hand  ; one  that  is  to  reconcile  the  severity 
of  discipline  with  the  dictates  of  humanity ; one  that  must  study  the  teni- 
pers  and  dispositions  of  many  men  in  order  to  make  their  situation  easy  and 
agreeable  to  them,  and  should  endeavour  to  oblige  all  without  partiality  ; a 
mark  set  up  for  everybody  to  observe  and  judge  of;  and,  last  of  all,  suppose 
one  employed  in  discouraging  vice  and  recommending  the  reverse  at  the 
turbulent  age  of  twenty-three,  when  it  is  possible  I may  have  as  great  a 
propensity  that  way  as  any  of  the  men  that  I converse  with. 

In  another  letter  to  his  mother  he  expresses  his  impatience  of 
banishment  to  Scotland  : — “The  sixth  year  brings  us  back;  but 
’tis  a dreadful  interval,  a little  life  to  a military  man  , . . and 

that,  too,  in  the  very  blooming  season  of  our  days.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  miss  the  improving  hour,  and  to  degener.ate  instead  of 
brightening.”  He  feels  the  danger  of  comm.and  ; — “ Young  men 
should  have  some  object  constantly  in  their  aim,  some  shinin°- 
ch.aracter  to  direct  them.  ’Tis  a disadvantage  to  be  first  at  an  im- 
perfect age ; either  we  become  enamoured  with  ourselves,  seeing 
nothing  superior,  or  fall  into  the  degree  of  our  associates.”  In 
M.arch,  1 750,  he  became  Lieuten.ant-Golonel  of  his  regiment.  At 
this  time  he  was  still  ardent  in  a suit  to  which  neither  his  parents 
nor  the  lady  who  Wixs  the  object  of  it  showed  favour.  Miss  Lawson 
was  of  good  family,  and  Mi-s.  Wolfe  admitted  th.at  she  was  pleasing, 
but  it  seems  that  she  -w^as  not  rich  enough  to  content  Wolfe’s 
parents,  and  he  never  harboured  a thought  of  mai-i-ying  to  their 
dissatisfaetion.  If,  indeed.  Miss  Lawson  h.ad  been  less  obdurate, 
there  is  no  saying  whether  Wolfe’s  filial  piety  would  hav'e  resisted 
the  consequent  temptation.  But  she  would  not  listen  to  this  able 
and  rising-  soldier,  either  -without  his  French  accomplishments  or 
with  them,  and  she  ultim.ately  died  unmarried.  Writing  to  his 
father  immedi.ately  after  promotion  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  he 
^presses  strongly  the  desire  which  was  always  second,  if  not  firsL 
in  his  mind : — 

If  it  were  possible,  while  I am  capable  of  improvement,  and  young  enongli 
to  apply,  I could  wish  to  be  allowed  an  interval  to  be  bestowed  upon  mvsffif. 
A year  and  a half  or  two  years  would  wear  off  the  rough  unpolished  coat  and 
give  a gloss  to  all  my  future  actions. 
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In  another  letter  lie  says,  “I  want  to  he  perfect  in  the  French 
language.  There  is  a fine  academy  of  artillery  and  the  business 
of  an  engineer  at  Metz.  A winter  idly  spent  in  London  (and  ’tis 
difficult  not  to  spend  it  idly)  would  be  of  sensible  prejudice.”  A 
little  later  he  complains  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  consents 
to  his  request  for  leave,  it  will  be  with  regret,  “for  the  perfection 
of  military  knowledge  in  his  eye  is  the  command  of  a regiment  ”j 
although  it  might  easily  be  made  to  appear  that  nothing  is  more 
necessary  towards  doing  one’s  part  well  than  a little  respite  at 
convenient  seasons.  Wolfe  adds,  that  he  shall  be  cruelly  disap- 
ointed  if  this  request  fails ; “ for  my  time  of  application  will  soon 
e over,  and  the  sooner  by  the  discouragement  and  mortification 
that  follows  the  disappointment.”  In  October  1750,  he  got  a few 
months’  leave  of  absence,  but  was  informed  by  Lord  Bury,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  George  Sackville  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  objected  to  his  going  abroad.  A 
winter  idly  spent  in  London  ill  accorded  with  Wolfe’s 
ideas,  but,  “being  crossed  in  love  as  well  as  thwarted  in 
his  designs,”  he  gave  himself  up,  says  his  biographer,  to 
pleasures  ■ which  afforded  him  no  permanent  delight.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring,  and,  in  a long  letter  to  a friend 
who  was  serving  in  the  new  and  disturbed  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
he  suggests  that  two  or  three  independent  Highland  companies 
might  be  of  use  in  conflicts  with  the  French  and  Indians. 
“ They  are  hardy,  intrepid,  accustomed  to  a rough  country,  and 
no  great  mischief  if  they  fall.”  It  is  curious  that  little  more  than 
a hundred  years  ago  it  should  have  been  proposed  to  expend  the 
Highlanders  for  the  public  good,  exactly  as  in  our  own  day  it  has 
been  proposed  to  expend  the  Sikhs.  One  of  Wolfe’s  duties  in  the 
Highlands  was  the  suppression  of  the  national  costume.  He 
forbade  his  own  soldiers  to  wear  check  shirts  when  working  at  the 
roads,  because  of  their  resemblance  to  the  patterns  of  the  country. 
A plaided  kilt  was  clearly  illegal,  but  it  was  doubted  whether 
any  penalty  attached  to  wearing  a kilt  made  of  blanket  not 
laided,  or  to  wearing  a plaid  made  up  into  a rude  sort  of  knicker- 
ockers.  W'^olfe  says,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  that  he  had  hopes  to 
have  caught  a Jacobite  chief,  M'Pherson  of  Cluny,  who  sometimes 
ventured  near  one  of  his  posts,  and  that,  if  he  had  caught  him,  he 
would  have  put  him  to  death  for  the  sake  of  provoking  an  insur- 
rection of  his  clan,  which  would  have  furnished  a pretext  for  its 
extermination.  Such  was  the  effect  of  professional  and  political 
habits  of  thought  in  hardening  a naturally  tender  heart.  Wolfe’s 
example  may  teach  us  how  it  becomes  possible  to  commit  with 
serenity  in  one  age  acts  which  in  another  age  can  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned without  shuddering. 

The  ample  materials  supplied  by  this  Biography  have  tempted 
us  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon  a character  which  fully 
deserves  attentive  study.  We  must  defer  to  another  occasion  the 
consideration  of  what  Wolfe  did  when  he  found  those  oppor- 
tunities for  command  for  which  he  had  so  diligently  prepared 
himself. 


DISSENT  AND  DEMOCRACY.* 

Those  who  know  much  about  modern  Dissent  will  not  need 
any  very  great  amount  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  this 
volume.  A mild  course  of  the  Patriot  or  the  Nonconformist,  or 
a Church-rate  speech  of  Mr.  Baines  or  Mr.  Bright,  contains  in  fact 
all  that  is  needed  for  taking  a tolerably  accurate  measure  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  But  the  question  is  one  which  has  few  charms 
in  itself;  the  movement  would  be  simply  impossible  in  any  known 
country  but  our  own;  and  there  is — we  beg  pardon  for  saying 
so,  but  we  have  really  no  other  word  to  use — a flavour  of  snob- 
bishness about  it  that  makes  every  one  avoid  it  who  possibly 
can  do  so.  Lord  Palmerston’s  affectation  of  familiarity  with  its 
ins-and-outs  are,  unconsciously,  among  his  happiest  efibrts ; but 
Mr.  Hadfield’s  ex-aspirated  h’s,  and  the  ponderous  platitudes  of 
Mr.  Baines,  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  matter  in  hand. 
It  has  not  the  breadth  nor  the  sort  of  semi-grandeur  that 
belongs  to  the  world-wide  world-long  conflict  of  the  have-nots 
against  the  haves ; it  is  simply  the  ecclesiastical  phase  of  the  more 
ignoble  insurrection  of  inferior  people  against  their  “ betters,”  in 
any  number  of  senses  of  this  latter  word.  Mr.  Bright  has  put  it 
so,  times  out  of  count ; and  he  has  generally  a good  notion 
of  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  his  own  side  of  the 
question,  however  little  he  may  understand  any  other.  But 
the  Liberation  Society,  however  unsavomy  the  notion  of  it  may 
be,  is  an  element  which  few  candidates  can  aftbrd  to  overlook  in 
their  speculations  upon  an  average  borough.  Not,  of  course,  that 
it  is  by  any  means  as  important  as  the  publicans,  or  as  the  “ local 
interest,”  whatever  that  may  be.  A man  who  is  unsound  about  the 
shipping  interest  at  Hull,  or  about  ribbons  and  the  French  Treaty 
at  Coventry,  will  hardly  find  enlarged  liberality  of  views  about 
the  Stiggins  interest  do  him  much  good.  It  stands  only,  after 
all,  as  Srmday  stands  to  week-day ; and  the  latter,  in  this  evil 
age,  somehow  ousts  the  former  with  scant  ceremony.  The  pheno- 
menon is  worth  studying,  however,  if  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  see  how  far  it  is  worth  obeying.  And  Mr.  Masheder’s  work 
is  a useful  contribution  for  the  purpose.  He  has  collected  a few 
notices  of  early  Nonconformity — a subject  which,  to  do  it  justice. 
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must  be  studied  in  detail,  not  dismissed  upon  the  merits,  or  de- 
merits, of  a rampant  Cromwellian  despotism  of  “ the  Saints.”  He 
then  traces,  slightly,  the  quiescent  age  of  Puritanism,  from  1688 
to  1830,  when  it  was  a small,  suffering,  religious,  and  almost  con- 
servative body.  Then,  from  1830  downwards,  he  draws  out  what 
we  may  call  the  decline  and  fall  of  Dissent  as  a religious  organi- 
zation— the  time  in  which  Matthew  Heniys  degenerated  into 
Andrew  Reeds,  and  Bunyans  into  Sturges — co-ordinately  with 
its  rise  as  a political  party.  We  feel  more  strongly  than  this 
author  can  do — or  perhaps  than  any  one  can  who  does  not  remember 
something  of  the  Puritans  of  half  a century  ago — that  in  the 
decay  of  the  older  type  of  Nonconformity  we  have  lost  an  ele- 
ment of  English  middle  life  which  combined  a certain  severe 
moral  beauty  with  much  sterling  worth,  and  have  gained  in  ex- 
change only  a crowd  of  burly  and  brawling  people,  shoving, 
pushing,  jostling,  like  Mr.  Bright  when  he  is  late  for  a division, 
and  exhibiting  at  the  end  of  the  contest  the  reeking  radiance 
of  perspiring  and  unwholesome  patriots.  But  we  can- 
not deny  the  truth  of  very  much  of  the  sketch  that  he  gives  us. 
Mr.  Masheder  is  evidently  a young  writer.  When  he  is  an  older 
man,  he  will  write  a book  half  as  long  and  twice  as  effective.  It 
reads  rather  too  much,  at  present,  like  an  elongated  Tory  speech 
at  “the  Union.”  But  he  is  a scholar ; his  quotations  are  always 
apposite  and  seldom  hackneyed  ; and  he  can  well  afford  to  laugh 
at  a “ rising  luminary  of  democratic  Dissent  ” who  takes  for  his 
motto  pax  qiceritur  in  hello.  He  writes  a little  too  flowingly 
perhaps,  but  in  a pleasant  style,  and  he  always  keeps  to  the  point  f 
moreover,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  massed  his  facts  very 
ably,  and  put  his  case  with  singular  clearness.  How  poli- 
tical Dissent  was  flattered,  cajoled,  used,  and  in  due  time  dropped 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  era ; how  it  allied  itself  with 
the  rather  odd  sort  of  “ Dissenters  ” who  followed  the  lead 
of  Mr.  O’Connell ; how,  from  aspiring  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
Church,  it  has  gradually  sunk  to  the  meaner  aim  of  reducing  the 
Church  to  the  level  of  itself — is  all  set  forth,  in  speeches,  news- 
paper articles,  resolutions,  and  extracts  from  Blue-books,  with  an 
exactness  which  leaves  no  room  for  question.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  the  oracles  of  the  Liberation  Society  will  demur  to  the- 
charge.  We  do  not  suppose  they  are  at  all  ashamed  of  the 
objects  attributed  to  them.  They  would  probably  “floor” 
Mr.  Masheder  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  who,  when  told 
“ Sir,  you’re  no  gentleman,”  valiantly  retorted,  “ Who  ever 
said  that  I was  ? ” They  seek  the  demolition  of  the  existing 
Church  Establishment,  they  believe  that  the  swamping  of  the 
existing  borough  constituencies  would  accomplish  it,  and  they 
“ go  in  ” for  swamping  them  accordingly.  If  the  object  is  not 
accomplished  by  this  means,  they  are  ready  to  swamp  the  counties, 
or  anything  else,  into  the  bargain.  This  is  all  that  is  alleged 
against  them;  it  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  proved;  and  we 
do  not  understand  that  they  are  at  all  anxious  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  Masheder’s  hete  noire  is  the  61.  borough  franchise.  He  is 
convinced  that,  when  it  is  once  carried,  half  the  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom  will  be  metropolitanized,  and  return  to  Parliament 
ornamental  people  of  the  Roupell  and  Edwin  James  stamp ; and 
that  the  Liberation  Society  has  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the 
measure  in  that  conviction.  We  admire  this  coarse  rule-of- 
thumb  expedient  for  extending  the  franchise  as  little  as  Mr. 
Masheder  can  do ; but  we  do  not  entirely  share  his  fears  as  to  the' 
result.  The  evil  of  the  suburban  constituencies  is  not  so  much 
that  they  are  large,  as  that  they  are  devoid  of  local  and  neighbourly 
influences.  According  to  the  arithmetical  theory,  the  West  Riding 
ought  to  have  been  as  ill  represented  for  the  last  thirty  years  as 
Lambeth  and  Marylebone  put  together  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  has  made  a very  respectable  contribution  to  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Mr.  Masheder  also  forgets  the  great 
law  of  compensation,  which  makes  the  working  of  popular  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  such  a perpetual  puzzle  to  Continental 
philosophers  even  so  thoughtful  as  De  Tocqueville.  A qviori, 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ought  to  have  almost  abrogated  the 
House  of  Lords  altogether ; de  facto,  the  Lords  never  possessed 
so  much  direct  influence  before;  and  any  marked  deterioration 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  increase  th.at  influence 
almost  indefinitety,  if  they  coidd  only  be  persuaded  to  come 
out  a little  more,  and  take,  ostensibly,  their  fair  share  of 
active  work.  As  a matter  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  even  a very  wide  extension  of  the  sufirage,  in 
rural  as  well  as  in  urban  constituencies,  would  not  largely  extend 
the  power  of  the  Church.  The  stronghold  of  Dissent  is  among’ 
the  less  educated  section  of  the  middle  class.  The  rich  do  not 
like  it ; the  poor  do  not ; the  seat-holder  sort  of  person  is  its  pet 
or  patron ; and  these  gentry  have  almost  as  many  votes  already 
as  they  can  hope  to  obtain  under  any  modification  of  the 
franchise.  This  class  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  t 5 per 
cent,  of  the  population  ; but  we  apprehend  it  claims  considerably 
more  than  that  proportion  01  an  average  town  constituency.  We  ^ 
believe  that  Coleridge  remarked,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
that  if  the  franchise  had  but  been  extended  lurther,  extremes 
would  have  met,  and  the  state  oi  parties  remained  substantially 
the  same.  The  middle  class  itself,  which  ought  to  be  a sufficient 
authority  on  the  subject,  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  its  fears  of  the 
ehect  Oi  an  enlarged  franchise  on  its  own  supremacy.  It  is  some- 
what symptomatic  that  the  recent  Reform  Bills  got  their  quietus,  not 
from  the  Tories,  but  from  constituencies  like  those  of  Stockport. 
Mr.  Massey  was  encouraged  in  his  adroit  cushioning  of  the  last  of 
the  batch  by  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  in  that 
intensely  middle-class  and  profoundly  sectarian  borough.  The 
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Life  of  Joseph  Sturfro,  ag'ain,  is  ominously  full  of  tho  fears  enter- 
tained by  the  middle  class  for  the  continued  preponderance  of 
their  views  under  any  honu  Jide  extension  of  the  constituencies. 
We  do  not  attribute  to  these,  gentry  any  very  deep  political 
wisdom,  but  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  they  possess,  at  all  events, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Tliat  tho  Liberation  Society 
should  have  definitely  allied  itself  to  this  particular  exhibition  of 
the  Keform  nostrum  we  take  to  be  one  among  its  many  prac- 
tical blunders. 

In  presence  of  the  stupendous,  though  perhaps  imaginary,  danger 
of  a paulo-post-future  six-pound  franchise,  Mr.  Masheder  is  very 
energetic  about  the  necessity  of  Churchmen  surrendering  them- 
selves, body  and  soul,  to  the  Conservative  party  in  Parliament.  We 
have  often  expressed  our  belief  (and  nothing  in  this  volume  at  all 
shakes  it)  that  tho  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  nation,  not  of  a 
party,  and  that  anything  like  its  committing  itself  to  either  Liberals 
or  Conservatives  would  be  supremely  silly.  It  was  not  over  wise, 
the  other  day,  for  the  Episcopal  Bench  to  exhibit  so  profound  a 
respect  for  the  Ministry  which  had  overcrowded  it  with  medio- 
crities 5 though  one  feels  that  for  the  mediocrities  themselves  to 
confess  and  resent  the  fiict  would  imply  an  amount  of  humility 
almost  superhuman,  and  certainly  hyper-episcopal.  Still,  the 
alliance  as  it  stands  is  one  with,  at  all  events,  the  popular  side. 
How  it  might  fare  with  an  alliance  of  another  sort,  we  are  not 
prophets  enough  to  predictj  or  rather,  perhaps  we  are.  True  Con- 
servatism— by  which  we  mean  the  conserving  of  the  idea  of  our 
polity  — is  popular  enough.  The  Disraelitish,  or  Newdigatish, 
parody  of  it  is  not  popular;  and  we  do  not  counsel  the  English 
Church  to  entangle  itself  in  this  sort  of  alliance.  On  the  other  hand, 
freedom  from  party  feeling  has  of  late  been  made  a needlessly  hard 
task  for  it.  If  the  Church  should  not  take  a side,  it  seems  a correla- 
tive of  the  proposition  that  Church  questions  should  be  exempted 
from  the  domain  of  Parliamentary  party.  Unluckily,  faide  de  mieux, 
they. ore  made  party  matters.  The  country  clergyman  who  voted 
at  the  last  election  for  a highly  respectable  Whig  because  he  gave 
him  five  pounds  for  his  church,  or  his  school,  or  because  he  lives 
within  ten  miles  of  him,  writes  to  beg  him  to  “ represent  ” him  in 
earnest,  just  for  once,  on  some  academic  or  other  question,  and 
gets  for  answer,  “ My  dear  Sir, — I quite  agree  with  you.  The 
thing  is  absurd.  Only,  unluckily,  it  is  made  a party  matter.  You 
have  no  notion  how  exacting  these  Dissenters  are ; upon  my  soul 
I’d  do  anything  I could  for  you ; but  you  see  how  it  is. 
Yours,  &c.”  It  must  be  confessed  it  is  rather  aggravating  to 
be  told  that  such  a clergyman,  and  the  great  majority  of 
educated  people  who  think  with  him,  must  be  misrepresented 
because  the  M.P.  (who  very  probably  cordially  agrees  with  his 
friends  all  the  time)  is  obliged  to  obey  his  party,  and  his  party 
is  obliged  to  obey  the  least  worthy  section  of  its-  supporters. 
A strong  Government  is  governed  by  its  head;  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  a weak  one  that  it  is  governed  by  its  tail.  It 
would  be  an  invaluable  clearance  of  the  ecclesiastico-political 
atmosphere  if  a few  dozens  of  candidates  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, of  all  political  parties,  would  refuse  to  pledge  themselves, 
either  to  their  constituents  or  to  the  leaders  of  their  party,  on 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  any  sort.  The  main  question  of  the  kind 
that  is  of  a political  nature — namely,  whether  there  is  to  be  a Church 
Establishment  at  all — is  confessedly  relegated  by  the  Liberation 
Society  to  about  the  year  2000  a.d.,  and  in  the  interval  they  | 
might,  with  much  advantage,  reserve  their  independence,  at  all 
events  on  all  such  movements  as  are  not  made  Government 
questions.  The  fault,  after  all,  lies  with  the  constituencies.  The 
better  part,  in  each,  is  too  gentlemanlike  to  exert  rude  pressure  on 
its  representative ; the  inferior  element  is  troubled  with  no  scruples.  ; 
So  Stiggins  enforces  his  pledges  and  gets  his  way.  Major  pars  vicit  | 
meliorem  as  long  ago  as  the  days  when  Carthage  had  a parliament,  j 
The  marvel  is  that  the  meliority  has  not  come  to  profound  grief  long  ! 
ago.  There  must  be  some  wonderful  vitality  in  goodness. 

Mr.  Masheder's  hook  (to  which  we  feel  that  we  have  done  scant 
justice  while  we  have  been  discussing  a few  of  the  topics  it  sug- 
gests) gives  us  one  rather  ugly  piece  of  information.  This  Libe- 
ration Society,  it  appears,  is  impressing  upon  its  supporters  the 
expediency  of  using  their  Sunday  Schools  for  the  purpose  of 
indoctrinating  the  children  of  Dissenters  in  politics.  No  one,  we 
believe,  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  as  a political  Church  Cate- 
chism, even  for  week-day  use — much  less  of  a manual  about  schism 
for  Sunday  meditation.  Possibly  Church  people  are  wrong  in 
neglecting  Aristotle’s  dictum — del  Traidivuv  upoQ  n}v  ■KoXimav.  1 
Their  enemies  evidently  understand  the  true  use  of  Sunday  ; 
Schools.  We  begin  at  last  to  get  a notion  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  | 
“ Sabbath.”  It  seems  to  be  a perversion  of  the  Christian  Sunday  j 
into  a day  for  stump-oratory  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene-  ] 
ration.  Even  with  this  before  us,  we  cannot  advise  the  clergyman 
to  begin  to  teach  politics  in  school,  though  he  is  sorely  tempted  ; 
and,  with  seven-eighths  of  the  education  of  the  country  in  his 
hands,  he  has  a tremendous  engine  in  his  power,  if  his  charity  or 
his  sense  of  propriety  would  allow  him  to  use  it.  A sweep  has  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  a gentleman  in  a street  fight ; but  we 
cannot  advise  the  latter  to  acquire  the  requisite  equality.  The 
Church  influences  people  in  a way  that  difters,  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind,  from  that  in  which  “ Liberation  ” people  ever  dream  of 
influencing  anybody.  The  gravamen  of  the  whole  contest  is 
simply  that  it  does  so.  These  people  don’t  like  it,  mean  to  upset 
it,  but  very  unfortunately  can’t  understand  it. 


TO  COnRESPONBENTS. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communieatimis ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Beview  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  tho  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivs-agcnt,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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A LEXANDPA  PAPK,  Wood  Green.— GPEAT  NOPTPIEPN 

RAIL'WAY. 

* GREAT  DOG  SHOW,  July  30,  August  1, 2,  3,  and  4. 

Admission,  One  Shilling  each  day;  Children,  Sixpence. 


CLOSES  ON  THE  30th. 

SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.  — The 

SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  at  their  Gallery,  5 Pali  Mall  East  (close  to  the 
National  Gallery),  from  Nine  till  Dusk.— Admittance,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6(1. 

JOSEPH  J.  JENKINS,  Secreian/. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— The  TENTH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  is  now  Open  from  Ten  till  Si.x,  at 
the  Gallery,  48  Pall  Mall Admission,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6(1. 


TPRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  ELEVENTH 

J-  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES-the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
and  Flemisli  Schools— is  now  OPEN.  Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6(1. 


IVfR.  SIMPSON’S  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of 

INDIA,  THIBET,  and  CASHMERE,  at  the  German  Gallery,  163  New  Bond  Street, 
Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six  o’clock.— Admission,  Is. 


HN  view,  the  PICTURE  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  H.R.H. 

the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  painted  from  Actual  Sittings  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  who 
was  present  at  the  Ceremony  by  Gracious  Command  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen;  at  the 
German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six — Admission,  Is. 


:EAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria.  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farriiigdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  tlie  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWAI.L; 
namely.  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  tlie  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  : Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  .^urness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  186i.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


INJEWSPAPER  PRESS  FUND.— the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  HOUGHTON. — A SPECIAI./  MEETING  of  the  Members  and  Subscribers  to 
the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  will  be  holden  at  the  Freemasons' Tavern,  Groat  Queen  Street,  W.C., 
on  Saturday,  July  30,  at  Two  o’clock  p.m.,  to  receive  a Report  from  tlie  Committee  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Fund,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year;  also  to  appoint  Officers  lor  the  ensuing 
year. 

By  Order,  HENRY  G.  WAUREN,  Hon.  See. 

6 Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  W.C.,  July  d,  1864. 
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GTONEWALL  JACKSON  MEMOEIAL.  — The  Committee 

^ for  carrrinjr  out  GENERAL  STONEWALL  JACKSON’S  MEMORIAL  have  the 
•atisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  Subscribers  that  the  Subscriptions  already  received  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  Commission  to  Mr.  F0LE7,  R.A.,  who  is  procee'^ng  with  the 
Statue.  The  announcement  of  this  successful  result  has  been  made  to  the  Authorities  b^th  of 
the  Confederate  States  and  of  Virginia,  who  have  returned  very  gratifying  answers.  Tliere  will 
Im,  therefore,  no  difficulty  on  thecomplctionof  the  Statue,  but  the  improbable  contingency  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Blockade,  in  placing  it  in  some  Conspicuous  Position  in  GeneraUxcKsoN’s 
Native  County.  The  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  the  Subscription  is  still  open  to 
provide  a fitting  Pedestal.— Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  l^femorial 
Account,  Messrs.  Couttb*;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  A.  J.  B.  Bbrebford  Hope,  Esq.,  Arklow  House, 
Connaught  Place. 


■DBITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

SCIENCE.-Thc  NEXT  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  will  be  held,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Sir  C.  LYELL,  F.R.S.,  &e.,  at  BATH,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Seo- 
tember  M.  Notices  of  Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Meeting  sliould  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Secretaries  at  Bath  (C.  Moore,  Esq.,  C.  £.  Davis,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood),  or  to  the 
Assistant  General  Secretary,  G.  Grippith,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

On  and  after  August  15,  until  September  9,  Life  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
Meeting  may  receive  their  Tickets  by  applying  to  the  General  Treasurer,  and  returning  to  him 
their  Life  Member’s  Invitation  Circular.  Annual  Subscribers  who  wish  to  receive  their  Tickets 
must  return  their  Invitation  Circular  with  £i  enclosed  to  the  General  Trea»urer  (W.  Spottis- 
wooDE.  Esq., 50  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  S.  W.).  The  Executive  Committee  at  Batli  will  elect 
New  Members  and  Associates  on  the  following  conditions 
I.  New  Life  Members  ‘for  a composition  of  £10,  which  entitles  them  to  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  of  the  Association  which  may  be  published  after  the  date  of  payment. 

ir.  New  Annual  Subscribers  for  a payment  of  £i  for  the  first  year.  These  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  for  the  year  of  their  admission,  and  for  every  following  year  in  wliich  they  continue 
to  pay  a subscription  of  £1.  without  intermission. 

HI.  Associates  for  tins  Meeting  only  for  a payment  of  £1.  They  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  two-thirds  of  the  Publication  Price. 

Ladies  may  become  Members  on  the  same  terms  as  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies’  Tickets 
(transferable  to  Ladies  only)  may  be  obtained  by  Jlcmbers,  on  payment  of  £1. 

After  September  9,  personal  application  for  Tickets  must  be  made  at  the  Reception  Room 
(the  Pump  Room),  Bath,  which  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  September  12. 

Members  and  others  who  wish  to  obtain  information  about  the  Local  arrangements  are 
requested  to  communicate  wit-h  the  Local  Secretaries  at  Bath. 


TpXTENSION  of  TIME.  — £50  PRIZE  ESSAY  on  the 

VIVISECTION  of  ANIMALS. 

PROPOSITIONS: 

1 . Is  it  necessory  or  justifiable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dexterity  to  the  Operator  ? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable,  for  the  general  purposes  of  Science;  and  >f  so,  under  what 

limitations  ? 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offer  a 
Premium  of  £50  for  the  Best  ESSAY  on  the  above  Propositions ; such  Essay  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  sound,  conclusive,  and  convincing  in  Evidence  and  Argument.  Com- 
petitors to  deliver  their  MS.,  with  Names,  under  Seal,  to  the  undersigneu',  on  or  before 
November  1,  1864. 

JOHN  COLAM,  5ccrciary. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


rpHE  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE  in  connexion  with 

the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1818),  conducted  by  Messrs. 
G.  ELLIOT,  B.A.,  and  A,  (>.  DE  CHASTELAIN,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  Continental 
Residence,  together  with  a sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessons 
given  by  Resident  French  and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  waited  on  by  French  Servants. 
Inclusive  terms.  55  and  60  Guineas. — Prospectuses  and  references  on  application— Michaelmas 
Term  begins  September  l . 


(COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  CHATHAM  HOUSE,  RAMSGATE, 

will  Reopen  July2‘^.— A Prospectus  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
STANTIAL,  the  Head  Master. 


rFHE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  London,  is  designed 

for  preparing  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Military 
Colleges,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commission  ; also  for  General  Education. 
Mead  if  aster — Rev.  ALFRED  WRIGLE‘Y,'M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambiidge, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Classics  in  tlie  late  Royal  Indian  College,  Addiscombe.  Vice- 
Principal — Rev.  W.  B.  CHURCH,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  a Laboratory 
at  the  School,  and  L«ectures  by  the  Head  Master  are  given  regularly  on  the  Experimental  and 
Natural  Sciences.  The  School  will  Reopen  on  August  10.— For  the  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Hbao  Masteb,  Clapham,  S. 


"DERKHAMSTED  SCHOOL,  Herts. — This  School  is  shortly 

to  be  Improved  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  valuable 
Exhibitions.  BOARDERS  are  received  by  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master  and  the  Rev.  the 
Second  Master,  from  either  of  whom  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


TTING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  Augusts. 

Head  J/asfer— The  Rev.  G.  C.  HODGKINSON,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Second  Master— Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  of  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Pupils  from  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Termsfor 
Boarders,  in  the  houses  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
of  Admission,  40  Guineas,  not  to  be  rahed  afterwards. 

Louth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  Lincolnshire. 


QCHOOL  FRIGATE  “CONWAY,”  LIVERPOOL.— BOYS 

intended  for  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service  or  Royal  Navy  can  now  be  Entered  for 
the  Session  commencing  1st  August  next. 

For  Forms  and  Particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  B.  J.  Thomson,  22  Brown’s  Buildings, 
Liverpool. 


Tp RANGE.  — Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School,  authorized  hy 

Special  Decree  of  the  Superior  Council  for  Public  Instruction.  Principal— Vrof^s^or 
BRANDT,  Ph.  Dr.,  Member  of  the  Paris  University.  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School  (£cole 
ip^ciale  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye)  offers  to  a limited  number  of  Engiish  and  German  BOYS 
the  facility  of  learning  French  in  France  witliout  interrupting  the  studies  required  for  their 
own  country.  English  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Home  and  India  Civil 
Services,  and  the  Universities.  Fee  in  the  First  Division  (Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age), 
£30  ; in  the  Second  Division  (above  that  age),  £100  per  annum — For  further  particulars  apply, 
by  letters  prepaid,  to  the  Principal,  89  Rue  de  Poisey,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 


rPHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathematicos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  \V. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.  — A Tutor, 

who  has  several  CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  others.  Resident  or  Non-resident.  Masters  of  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up  are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1802,  Four 
were  successful  out  of  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  his  House, and  were  placed  I2th, 
I3th,  35th,  and  63rd.— Addfess,  A.  D.  Spaanoe,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Prince’s  Square* 
Bayswater,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE. 

ly/TE-.  WREN,  M.  A.  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Mr. 

JXL  eWBANK.B.A.  S.  John’s  (13th  Wrangler),  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 
Two,  sent  up  for  the  recent  Sandhurst  Examination,  passed  5t)i  and  4lst— 6 Angell  Terrace, 
Brixton. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SER- 

^ ’ VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSITIES — EICJHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by 
the  Rev.  G.  K.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge;  and 
late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 
Croydon,  S. 


IVTILITARY  preparations.  — Three  sent  up  this  last 

June  for  Sandhurst,  passed  well;  One  just  examined  for  Woolwich;  Two  ready  for  the 
Line;  from  BLESSINGTON  HOUSE,  Lee,  Kent,  where  only  SIX  PUPILS  are  received. 
Many  Colonels,  Majors,  and  Captains,  now  in  the  Service,  were  prepared  by  the  Principal,  wliose 
own  Son  has  just  obtained  iiis  Commission  witliout  purchase  at  the  Royal  Jlilitary  College. 


XTOLIDAY  TUITION  at  the  SEASIDE.— A Gentleman  of 

long  experience,  whose  Pupils  have  been  very  successful  at  Competitive  Examinations, 
W'ould  bs  happy  to  make  arrangements  for  about  Six  Weeks  with  FAMILIES  going  to  the 
SEASIDE.  The  higliest  references  can  be  given.— Letters,  addressed  Epsilon,  the  Library, 
Chapel  Street,  Belgravc  Square,  S.W.,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


CT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL.— MATHEMATICAL  MASTER.— 

A Vacancy  having  occurred  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Lf.thdkidoe,  Gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  being  Candidates  for  the  Appointment,  and  who  must  be  Graduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Testimonials  as  to  Qualifications  and 
Attainments  to  11.  E.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Mercers*  Hall,  Cheapside,  on  or  before  Thursday  the  28th 
instant,  where  all  Particulars  may  be  obtained  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  One  o’clock. 

The  Salary  is  X200  per  Annum.  The  days  of  attendance,  Mondays  aud  Thursdays,  from  Two 
to  Four  o’clock. 

Mercers*  Hall,  July  15,  1864. 


■p'DUCATION.— To  NOBLEMEN  aud  GENTLEMEN.— An 

English  Clergyman,  residing  in  a beautiful  locality  in  Germany,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
a YOU'l'H  into  his  house  as  d Companion  to  a Nobleman’s  Son  whom  lie  prepares  for  the 
Universities.  French  and  German  constantly  spoken.  Highest  relerences,- For  particulars, 
apply  to  Professor  Biver,  46  Regent  Street,  W. 


TpDUCATION  and  BOARD  WANTED  for  a BOY  13  Years 

of  Age,  in  the  Family  of  a Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  South-east  of 
England  preferred.  Number  of  Pupils  educated  rot  to  exceed  Six — Address,  with  Terms  and 
References,  to  W„  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


A LONDON  CLERGYMAN,  intending  to  Travel  Abroad 

during  August  and  September,  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  TWO  or  THREE 
YOUNG  MEN,  between  the  Ages  of  Fifteen  and  Twenty,  whose  Parents  or  Guardians  are 

desirous  of  giving  them  the  advantages  of  a short  Continental  Tour.  Terms  moderate 

Satisfactory  references  given  and  required— Apply,  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  the  Rev.  S.  T.  U., 
Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


pUPILS.— Messrs.  CLAYTON  & BELL,  Glass  and-  Mural 

Painters,  have  Vacancies  for  TWO  YOUTHS  of  good  Connexions,  and  with  decided 
feeling  tor  Art.  Premium  moderate Apply  to  Messrs.  C.  & B.,  311  Regent  Street,  W. 


rpo  ARTISTS  and  ART-STUDENTS.— Wanted,  the  Assistance 

of  Gentlemen  to  DESIGN  for  PAINTED-WINDOWS  and  WALL-PAINTING. 
To  those  who  are  competent,  liberal  remuneration  will  be  paid.  Young  men  who  are  willing 
to  make  this  branch  of  Art  their  study  and  pursuit  will  also  be  treated  liberally.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  Alpha,  care  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  Stationers,  52  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


(l^OUNOD’S  NEW  OPERA,  “MIRELLA,”  performing,  with 

unprecedented  success,  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

NOTICE.— The  whole  of  the  MUSIC,  for  Voice  and  Pianoforte,  may  be  had  of  every 
Musicseller  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  are  short  extracts  from  the  principal  critiques  in  the  Press  ; “The  music  of 
‘Mirella’  is  as  good  as  that  of  ‘Faust’ — perhaps  in  some  respects  better.” — Daily 
“M.  Gounod  has  given  to  tiie  world  another  genuine  and  charming  w'ork.”— Times.  “The 
music  will  make  its  way  with  the  public  as  much  as  that  of  ‘ Faust.’  ” — Standard.  “ A capital 
opera.  No  living  man.  Signor  Rossini  excepted,  could  write  anything  for  the  stage  comparable 
to  it.” — Athencjeum.  “‘Mirella’  is  more  simple, more  melodious,  and  less  deformed  by  crude 
harmonies  than  its  successful  precursor,  * Faust.’”— Z/iustrafed  Xonrfon  iVcuJS.  ‘‘We  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Mapleson  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  last  work  of  one  who  certainly 
now  is  the  greatest  living  operatic  composer.”— iSoturda;/  Review. 

The  following  arc  some  of  tlie  most  popular  Arrangements  for  the  Pianoforte  : The  Overture 
(“a  beautiful  composition,”  vide  At/ienceum), Solo,  4s.;  as  a Duet,  5s.  The  favourite  Airs  for 
Pianoforte,  by  W.  H.  Callcott,  in  three  books,  as  Solos  and  Duets,  each  5s.  and  6s.  Kuhe's  very 
popular  Fantasia  “Mirella,”  4s.  Madame  Oury’s  Fanta^ie  Brillante,  5s.  Brinley  Richards’s 
Arrangement  of  the  two  most  favourite  Airs,  viz.:  the  Opening  Chorus  (“There  is  nothing  in 
modern  opera  to  approach  it,”  vide  Athenaium)^  3a.;  and  the  famous  Savoyard  Melody,  3s. 
Also  Pianoforte  Pieces,  by  Nordmann,  Lysberg,  Rosellen,  Forbes,  Kettercr,  Colline,  &c. 
Coote’s  “Mirella”  Quadrille,  and  Coote’s  “Mirella”  Waltz,  both  splendidly  Illustrated  in 
Colours,  each  4s.  Nordmann’s  Four  easy  Airs,  each  Is. 

The  following  are  the  mbst  popular  Songs:  Titiens’  great  Bravura  Aria,  “Non  muta  il 
core  Trebelli’s  great  Song  (encored  every  night),  “ La  stagione  arriva  O Bella  ” ; Giuglini's 
Song  (also  encored  nightly),  “Ah  se  di  preghi  miei”;  Santley’s  Song,  ‘'Si  I’arlee  si  son 
regine”;  the  Shepherd/s  Song,  “Felice  pastorel”;  the  Savoyard  Melody,  and  the  Opening 
Ciiorus,  which  may  be  had  as  a Chorus,  or  as  a Song  or  Duet.  Also  the  complete  Opera,  Plano 
and  Voice,  and  Piano  Solo,  and  various  Arrangements  for  Bands.  &c. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  Holies  Street;  and  all  Musicsellers. 


'T'HE  HERO  of  NIAGARA.— BLONDIN  begs  to  inform  his 

numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  tliat  he  is 
now  on  a Professional  Tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  that  he  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  person  who  has  been  performing  at  the  H ippodrome  in  Paris, 
who  falsely  assumes  the  title  of  “ Blondin,  the  Hero  of  Niagara,”  the  undersigned  being  the 
only  one  of  that  name  who  ever  crossed  “ the  Falls  ” on  a rope. 

J.  F.  BLONDIN,  Hero  of  Niagara, 

Hotel  Schwender,  Vienna,  July  8, 1864. 


lyrONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  DIDIER,  Professor  of  Medical 

Mesmerism  and  Galvanism,  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he  attends  PATIENTS, 
at  Ills  residence,  daily  from  Two  till  Five — 15  Russell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square. 


nPHE  GRAND  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON,  will  be  OPEN  to  tbe 

Public  this  Day,  July  23,  1864. 

36  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  H.  A.  LINFORD,  Secretary. 


(r^REAT  MALVERN.— Tbe  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  now 

VA  open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors.  The  Hotel,  which  is  connected  with  the  Railway 
Station  by  a covered  way,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms.  &c., 
a Ladies’  Cofiee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms.  Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


IVfALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes.  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


LTYDROPATHIC  sanatorium,  Subbkook  Paek,  Rich- 

-■ — ^ mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Ediu.  Univ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


I^EGRETTI  & ZAMBRA’S  illustrated  Description  of  tbeir 

^ new  Pocket  Barometer,  Farmer’s  Barometer,  and  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Storm  Barometer, 
as  made  by  them  for  the  Government  Department  of  Great  Britain.  Also  of  their  new  Self- 
registering Thermometers  for  Scientific  and  General  Purposes.  Free  by  post. 

TREATISE  on  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  explanatory  of  their  Scientific 
Principles,  Methods  of  Construction,  and  Practical  Utility.  By  NEGRETTI  & ZAMBRA, 
Instrument  Makers  to  the  (Aueen,  the  Royal  Observatory,  British  Meteorological  Society, 

&(•.,  1 Hatton  Garden,  59  Cornhill,  122  Regent  Street,  and  153  Fleet  Street,  London. Also, 

NtcRETTi  & Zambra’s  Ncw  Catulogue,  illustrated  with  500  Engravings,  2s.  6d. 


(UiOOD WOOD.— RACE-GLASSES,  the  Best,  afCALLA- 

GIIAN’S,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  corner  of  Conduit  Street.  N.B— Sole  Agent  to 
Voigtliinder,  Vienna. 


TWRITING  in  Large  Quantities,  with  Expedition. — LITHO- 

* * GRAPHY  and  other  PRINTING  to  any  extent. 

ROBERT  KERR,  Law  Stationer,  81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


A/rONEY.— Mr.  W.  E.  MORRIS’S  Offices  are  stiU  at  11 

Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to  Entailed 
Estates,  and  Officers  can  have  immediate  Accommodation  on  their  Bills,  or  on  Entailed  Fro- 

Serty,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Chancery  Decrees,  or  Annuities,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  at  5 per  cent. 
To  preliminary  fees,  unnecessary  publicity,  or  delay.— Address  as  above. 


lyrONEY.  — ^10,000.  — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


TV/riLITARY  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  rapidly 

and  efficiently  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commissions.  Success 
guaranteed.  Terms,  30  Guineas.— For  I'rospectuses,  &c.,  apply  to  Messrs.  Haselwoob  & Lupton, 
Grammar  School,  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 


rpHE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours, 

^ GENTLEMEN,  to  prepare  them  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; also 

GENTLEMEN  Reading  for  Orders — For  terms  and  references,  address  Cottered  Rectory, 
Buntingford,  Herts.  Two  Vacancies  at  end  of  August. 


rrilE  Eev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS 

topreparefortheUniversities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Line,  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Rev.  E.  A.  Clavdon  has  beai  successful  in  the  last  Seven  consecutive  CompetitiveExaminatipus 
for  Woolwich— Address,  l Church  Terrace,  Lee,  S.E. 


"DULL’S  LIBRARY  and  READING-ROOM,  52  Wigmore 

' Street,  Cavendish  Square, London,  W.  Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  a Year  and  upwards. 
Prospectuses  gratis.  (Removed  from  19  Holies  Street.) 


I IP  0 K VERY  GOOD  STATIONERY. 

; EMILY  FAITHFULL, 

I Tiie  Victoria  Press. 

For  the  Employment  of  Women. 

14  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

TpCCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY  and  TAPESTRY  for 

Church  Decorations  and  Vestments,  designed  and  prepared  for  Ladies’  ow.n  Working  by 
RODOLPHE  HELBRONNER,  265  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytcchoic. 
j Gold  and  Silver  Fabrics,  Fringes,  Thread  aud  Laces,  Velvets,  Silks,  Cloth,  Linen,  and  every 
j other  requirement  fur  Church  Needlework. 


July  23,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


T7IFTY-F0URTH  REPORT  of  the  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 

X'  BANK. 

At  a General  Meeting  of  tlie'SharehoUlers.  held  at  the  Banking  House  of  the  Company,  in 
Princes  Street,  Mansion  House,  on  Thursday,  July  21, 1864. 

JOHN  TIMOTHY  OXLfTY,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

FREDERICK  RODEWALD,  Deputy-Chairman, 

Director's, 


William  Bird*  Esq. 

William  Blount^^Esn. 

George  Thomas  BrooKing,  Esq. 
Henry  Christy,  Esq. 

Francis  Joseph  DeUfosse,  Esq, 
Aid.  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.F* 
Fhilip  William  Flower,  Esq. 
Francis  Bennett  Goldnoy,  L'sq. 
Charles  James  Heath,  Esq. 
William  J.  Lancaster,  Esq. 


Donald  Larnnch,  Esq. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq. 

John  George  Mnclcun,  Esq. 

John  Timothy  Oxley,  Esq. 
George  Pollard,  Esq. 

Frederick  Rodewulu,  Ksq. 

John  Joseph  Silva,  Esq. 

Sir  John  William  Smith,  K.C.B* 
George  Tayler,  Esq. 


Managers, 

Head  Office. 

MR.  FLEMING  HEWETT.  MR.  JOHN  WHITAKER  NUTTER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  NARRAWAY,  Country  Manager, 

MR.  CHARLES  JOHN  EVANS.  Chief  Cashier, 

Western  Branch,  G9  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  GURNEY  BARCLAY,  Jfanaffer. 
iSoZtcitors— Messrs.  CLARKE,  SON,  & RAWLINSi 

The  following  Report  was  presented:— 

The  annexed  Accounts,  which  the  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the 
Meeting,  will  inform  the  Shareholders  that  during  tiie  Six  Months  ending  the  30th  ult.  the 
Bunk  has  made  a net  Profit  of  £124,47b  7s.  lOd.,  out  of  which  they  will  receive  the  usual 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a Bonus  of  £1  per  Share,  leaving  a 
Balance  of  j^2t>.97G  7s.  lOd.  to  be  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account,  for  appropriation  at 
the  end  of  the  Year. 

The  Guarantee  Fund  has  been  credited  with  the  accruing  Interest  and  debited  with  the 
depreciation  ascertained  on  the  re~  valuation  of  Government  Securities  held  by  the  Bank,  and 
now  amounts  to  £276,301  7s.  8d. 

The  Directors  have  not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  necessary  powers  to  efiect  tlie  contemplated  partial  Capitalization  of  this  Fund, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Restrictions  by  which  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  Company  has 
hitherto  iiiniud  its  application  to  Specific  Objects.  Their  Bill  was  met  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  its  progress  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  objection,  which  made  it  evident  that  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  to  proceed  further  would  only  entail  useless  expense. 

The  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Guarantee  Fund  in  the  manner  suggested  at  the  last  Meeting 
was,  tlierefore,  necessarily  abandoned,  but  the  c rcumstunces  of  the  present  time  having  forcibly 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Diiectwrs  the  expediency  of  making  a substantial 
addition  to  the  Capital  of  the  Bank,  commensurate  witli  its  enlarged  and  increasing  business, 
they  have  uecide^  to  convene,  for  Thuioduy,  the  18th  proximo,  a Special  General  Meeting  of 
Shaieholders,  when  a Resolution  will  be  proposed  to  increase  the  Capital  to  Four  Millions  by 
20,(i09  new  Shares,  12,000  of  which  to  be  at  once  otfered  rateably  to  the  Proprietors  ot  the  exist- 
ing Shares,  at  a Premium  ot  £K>  per  Share,  and  the  remaining  8,000  to  be  i»sued  hereafter,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Directors,  to  the  then  Sbareliolders. 

The  Premium  to  be  received  on  the  12,000  new  Shares  to  be  capitalized  rateably  among  all 
the  Sitareholders,  whereby  the  Capital  of  the  Bunk  will  be  increased  to  72,000  Shares  of  £50 
eucii,paid  up  to  the  extent  ot  £15  per  Share,  thus  raising  the  paid-up  Capital,  on  the  completion 
ot  the  1 irst  Issue,  to  £ 1 ,080,100. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  free  from  Income-Tax,  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  tlie 
29th  inst. 

The  preceding  Report  having  been  read  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Secretary,  a dividend  for  the 
Jiuif-)  car,  ending  the  30th  June  last,  after  the  rate  of  £12^  per  centum  per  annum,  and  a further 
division  of  1 per  Share,  out  of  the  net  Profits  of  the  half-year  ending  as.  above,  were  declared 
by  the  Cliairman. 

Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  received,  and  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Shareholders. 

Resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  be  given  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  for  the  able 
and  successful  manner  in  which  they  have  cuuducted  the  aftairs  of  the  Bank. 

Resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Managers  and  Officers  for  their  zealous 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  Bank. 

(Signed)  JNO.  TIMOTHY  OXLEY,  Chairman, 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

ALFRED  SCRIVENER,  Secretary. 
LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  THURSDAY.  JUNE  30.  1864. 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bans. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up,  viz.,  60,000  Shares  at  £10  each £600,000  0 0 

To  Amount  due  by  the  Bank  14,959,649  17  3 

To  Amount  of  “The  Guarantee  Fund,”  December  31, 1863  ....  £279,759  19  8 

To  Six  Months’  Interest  on  ditto,  at  £3  per  cent,  per  annum....  4,196  8 0 


£283,956  7 8 

Less  Decrease  since  the  valuation  on  December  31,  1863,  in  the 

market  value  of  Government  securities  held  by  the  Bank  ..  7,655  0 0 

To  Amount  carried  to  Profit  and  IjOss  Account  


276,301  7 8 
190,030  15  9 


By  Building,  Furniture,  &c.,  in  Princes  Street  £35,600  0 0 

By  ditto,  in  Pall  Mail 6,250  0 0 


£16,025,9s2 

0 

8 

, £1,025,070 

8 

3 

14,959,061 

) 

12 

5 

) 

41,850 

0 

0 

£16,025,982 

0 

8 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1864. 

Dr. 

To  Current  Expenses,  proportion  of  Building  Expenses,  Directors’  Remunera- 
tion , Bad  Debts,  Income  Tax,  &c £27,962  11  8 

To  Amount  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account,  being  Rebate  of  Interest 

on  Bills  discounted  not  yet  due 37,591  16  3 

To  Dividend  Account  for  tlie  Payment  of  Half-a- Year’s  Dividend  at  the  rate 
of  12^  per  centum  per  annum,  upon  £dO(),000,  amount  ot  paid-up  Capital 

upon  60,000  Shares 37,500  O 0 

To  ditto,  tor  the  payment  of  a Bonus  of  £i  per  Share  60,000  0 0 

To  Amniint  carried  forward  to  Profit  ana  Loss  New  Account  26,976  7 10 


Cr. 

By  Balance  brought  down., 


£190,030  15  9 
£190,030  15  9 
£190,030  15  9 


T 


HE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

Established  in  1836. 

Head  Office— PRINCES  STREET,  MANSION  HOUSE. 

"Western  Branch — 69  PALL  MALL. 

Subscribed  Capital £3,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  600,000 

Guarantee  Fund 276,301 

Accounts  of  Parties  are  kept  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  London  Bankers. 

Parties  keeping  Banking  Accounts  witli  the  Bank  can  at  all  times  transfer  to  a Deposit 
Account  such  portion  of  their  Balance  as  they  may  not  immediately  require,  upon  which  Interest 
at  the  current  rate  of  the  day  will  be  allowed. 

Deposits  are  also  received  from  parties  not  customers,  either  at  call  or  for  fixed  periods,  on 
Interest  at  the  Market  Rates. 

The  Agency  of  Joint-Stock  and  other  Country  and  Foreign  Banks  undertaken  on  such  terms 
as  may  ue  agreed  upon. 

Investments  in,  and  Sales  of,  all  descriptions  of  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  Bullion, 
Specie,  &c.,  effected. 

Dividends  on  English  and  Foreign  Funds,  on  Railway  and  other  Shares  Debentures,  and 
Coupons,  received  without  charge  to  customers.  Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business 
a^d  Money  Agency  transacted,  and  Letters  of  Credit  granted  on  the  Continent,  and  on  the  chief 
Commercial  Towns  of  the  World. 

'THE  LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK.— Notice  is  her^ 

Given,  that  a SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders  in  this  Bank  will 
be  held  at  the  Banking  House,  5 Princes  Street,  Mansion  House,  on  Thursday,  August  18  next, 
at  12  of  the  Clock  at  Noon  precisely,  for  tlie  purpose  of  considering  a Resolution  which  will  be 
then  proposed  for  increasing  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  the  Bank' to  the  Sum  of  £4,000,000  by  the 
creation  of  20,000  New  Shares  of  £50  each. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  ALFRED  SCRIVENER,  Secretary, 

5 Princes  Street,  Mansion  House,  July  21 , 1864. 


QEVENTEENTH  EEPOKT  of  the  BANK  of  LONDON. 

^ Sir  JOHN  VILLIEUS  SHELLEY,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

JOHN  GRIFFITH  FRITH,  Esq.  (Frith.  Sands,  & Co.),  Vice-Chairman. 

JOHN  EDMUND  ANDERIXIN,  Esq.,  4 Stanhope  Street,  Hyde  Park  Gardena. 

HENRY  ASTE,  Esq.,  2 Upper  Park  Rood,  Ilaverstock  Hill. 

THOMAS  DAKIN,  Esq..  Alderman  of  London,  Abchurch  Lane. 

Colonel  WILLIAM  ELSEY,  H.E.I.C.S.,  The  Green.  Great  Ealing. 

THOMAS  GOOCH,  Ksq.  (Gooch  & Cousens,  l^ndon  Wall). 

CHARLES  JOYCE,  Esq^.  (Charles  Joyce  it  Co.,  Moorgate  Street). 

THOMAS  LUCE,  Esq.,  King  Street,  St.  James’s, and  Malmesbury,  Wilts. 

HENRY  MORRIS,  E«q.,  late  of  the  M^ros  Civii  Service,  25  Mark  Lane,  City. 

ROBERT  PORTER,  Esq.,  50  Old  Broad  Street. 

ALFRED  WILSON,  Eiq.,  Firgrove,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

Jfawaper— MATTHEW  MARSHALL,  Jun.,  Esq, 

Secretary  and Suh- Manager— C.  J,  H.  ALLEN,  Esq. 

By  the  annexed  Statement  of  Accounts  which  the  Directors  have  the  gratification  of 
submitting,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Balance  of  Profit  at  the  conclusion  of  the  post  half-year 
amounts  to  £87,575  Os.  4d. 

After  deducting  from  this  sum  the  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  of  Interest  on  Bills  discounted 
not  yet  due,  and  an  ample  provision  for  all  bad  or  doubtful  Debts,  there  remains  for  appro- 
priation the  sum  of  £59,321  6s.  3d. 

Tlie  Directors  declare  a Dividend  at  the  usual  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a Bontu 
of  ±2  lOs.  per  Share,  amounting  together  to  £20  per  cent,  per  annum,  both  free  or  Income-tax, 
and  they  transfer  to  the  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  the  sum  of  £18,000,  thereby  increasing  that 
fund  to  X 130,000;  the  Balance,  viz.  £11,321  6s.  3d.,  is  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the 
current  hall-year. 

The  allotment  of  new  Shares,  the  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Shareholders  at  the 
Special  General  Meetings  of  the  9:h  and  24th  of  May  last,  has  been  fully  taken  up,  and  £39,000 
has  been  received  by  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  first  instalment. 

In  recognition  ol  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Bank  by  the  Manager,  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  the  Sub-Manager,  Mr.  Allen,  the  Directors  have  presented  the  sum  of  £l  ..500  to  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  £M00  to  Mr.  Allen,  both  amounts  having  been  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  past  half-year. 

The  Directors  who  retire  on  this  occasion  are  Charles  Joyce,  Esq.,  H^nry  Morris,  Esq.,  and 
Robert  Porter,  Esq.,  who,  being  duly  qualified,  offer  themselves  for  re-eiection. 

BANK  OF  LONDON. 

LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS.  JUNE  30,  1664. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up £300,000  0 0 

To  Amount  received  on  account  of  New  Shares 39,000  0 0 

To  Reserve  Fund 112,000  0 0 

To  Amount  due  by  the  Bunk  on  Current,  Depubit,  and  other  accounts  4,890,280  11  8 

To  Profit  and  Loss  Account  after  payment  of  444,010  Os.  4d.  to  Customers  for 

Interest  on  their  Balances 87,576  0 4 

£5,428,856  12  0 

Cr.  

By  Investments,  viz. : 

In  Government  Securities,  India  Bonds,  &c £227,822  11  2 

Ditto  in  Freehold  Premises  in  Threadneedle  Street,  let  at  a rental 

yielding  ii  per  cent £40,000  0 0 

By  Freehold  Premises  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bank 36,000  0 0 

75,000  0 0 

By  Bills  Discounted.  Loans,  &c 4,374,796  16  0 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 750,821  16  1 

By  Lease  and  Buildings  at  Charing  Cross  Branch,  Furniture,  &c 414  8 9 

£5,428,865  12  0 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1864. 
Dr. 

To  Half  a Year’s  Current  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Charing  Cross  Branch, 

bad  and  doubtful  Debts,  Directors’  remuneration,  &c £16,590  1 1 3 

To  Rebate  of  Interest  on  Bills  discounted  not  yet  due,  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss 

New  Account 11,463  2 10 

To  Charing  Cross  Branch  Lease  Account  200  0 0 

To  Dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum 15,000  0 0 

To  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  10  percent,  per  annum,  or  £i  iOs.  per  share 15,000  0 0 

To  half-year’s  Interest  on  the  Reserve  Fund  at  £1  percent,  per 

annum  £2,240  0 0 

Amount  now  added  thereto  15,760  0 0 

18,000  0 0 

Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account  11,321  6 3 


Cr. 

By  balance  of  Profit  brought  from  last  half-year  £1,030  7 6 

By  ditto  for  current  half-year 86,544  12  10 


Dr. 


RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


£87,675  0 4 


87,575  0 4 
£57,675  0 4 


To  Balance  £130,000  0 0 

Cr. 

By  Amount  from  last  half-year  112,000  0 (> 

By  Additions  brought  down 18,000  0 0 


£130,000  0 a 

We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  and  find  them  correct.— July  14, 1864. 

GEO.  THOMSON,") 

ALFRED  LAMB,  > Auditors. 

GEORGE  BONE,  J 

It  was  resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  received. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  would  be  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  the  27th  of  July,  at  the  Head-Office,  Threadneedle  Street. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously, 

That  Charles  Joyce,  Esq.,  Henry  Morris,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Porter,  Esq.,  be  re-elected  Direc- 
tors of  this  Bank. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously. 

That  George  Bone,  Esq.,  George  Thomson,  Esq.,  and  Alfred  Lamb,  Esq.,  be  re-elected 
Auditors  for  the  Year  ensuing. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  Directors  for  their 
successful  management ; 

Tliat  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  be  given  to  the  Manager,  Mr.  Marshall ; the 
Sub-Manager,  Mr.  Allen  ; and  the  other  Officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Bank  is  conducted. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

JOHN  VILLIERS  SHELLEY,  Chairman. 

C.  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Secretary  and  Sub-Manager, 

Threadneedle  Street,  July  20, 1861. 

T5  ANK  of  LONDON,  Threadneedle  Street  and 

Charing  Cross. 

Chairman— Sir  JOHN  VILLIERS  SHELLEY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vice-Chairman— JOHN  GRIFFITH  FRITH,  Esq.  (Frith,  Sands,  i Co.) 

Jfanager— MATTHEW  MARSHALL,  Jun.,  Esq. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  opened  with  parties  properly  introduced,  and  interest  allowed  on 
Credit  Balances,  provided  such  Balances  are  not  drawn  below  £200. 

MONEY  RECEIVED  on  Deposit,  repayable  on  Seven  Days’  notice,  interest  on  which  is 
regulated  by  the  Market  value  of  Money,  as  announced  from  lime  to  time  by  Public  Adver- 
tisement, the  present  rate  being  4jper  Cent. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  and  LETTERS  of  CREDIT  issued  free  of  charge,  and  all  descriptions 
of  Banking  Business  transacted. 

C.  J.  H.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


D 


EBENTURES  at  6,  5|,  and 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


6 per  Cent. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Managei'—C,  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street 
London,  E.C.  ’ 

By  Order, JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  EccIeEiostical  Decorators,  &o„  and  Manufacturers  of  every  descrintion  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIASVAL  FUKNITUKE,  Paper  Hangimrs  &c  oSKa 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes,Surpliccs,&c. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Chmehesand  DweUino-s.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 

from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  .Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Ezlubitivn  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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'T'HE  UNITED  ASSOCIATION  of  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

JL  Limited. 

CAPITAL  £50,000.  IN  5,000  SHARES  of  £10  each. 

Deposit  Oil  Application,  £1.  Payment  on  Allotment,  £2. 

No  Call  will  be  required  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Business.  No  Call  to  exceed 
£1  per  Share,  with  intervals  of  Three  Months  between  each  Call. 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 

Lieut. -Col.  STUART-WORTLEY,  Carlton  Club,  Vice-President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London. 

Directors. 

The  Hon.  W.  WARREN  VERNON,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  35  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 

W.  EARLE  WELBY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Carlton  Club,  and  Newton  House,  Lincolnshire. 

G.  C.  WALLICH,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c.,  17  Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington. 
Viscount  HAW  ARDEN,  5 Prince’s  Gate. 

GEORGE  NAYLOR  VICKERS,  Esq.,  18  Montague  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  River  Don 
Works,  Sheffield. 

EDMUND  J.  BRIDELL,  Esq.,  34  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

EDWARD  KING  TENNISON,  Esq.,  Kilronan  Castle,  Co.  Roscommon,  Ireland, 

(With  Power  to  add  to  their  Number.) 

Rcinlfij's— Messrs.  DRUMMOND,  Charing  Cross. 

Solicitor.—^.  K.  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  3 Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Secretary  (pro  WILLIAM  RALPH,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices-27  DUKE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The  objects  of  this  Company  are : First — To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  Photographic 
Portraits  of  a very  high  class,  for  which  purpose  the  services  of  the  best  Artists  in  that 
Department  of  Photography  will  be  secured;  and  Secondly— By  introducing  all  Improvements 
which  can  be  made  practically  available,  to  carry  to  the  highest  attainable  point  of  perfection 
€very  department  of  Photography. 

The  profits  made  by  the  leading  Artists  and  Firms  in  this  field  are  Well  known  to  be  very 
large. 

Care  will  be  taken  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  management  and  superintendence,  and  also 
the  most  economical  arrangements  consistent  with  the  superior  character  of  the  work  which 
the  Company  is  established  to  produce. 

The  Company  propose  erecting  in  London  a Studio  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  form, 
combining  all  possible  advantages  of  li^t;  and,  in  the  same  Building,  a small  Studio,  specially 
constructed  to  enable  Instantaneous  Portraits  of  Children  to  be  taken,  with  a certainty  of 
success. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  employing  the  newly  discovered  Artificial  Light,  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  a valuable  aid  in  the  production  of  Portraits,  when  the  Natural  Light  is 
insufficient,  and  in  the  photographing  of  Pictures,  Statues,  3iC.,  in  situ. 

It  is  also  intended  to  combine  with  the  ordinap'^  processes.  Photo- zincography,  Photo- 
lithography. and  the  cognate  processes  of  Photographic  Engraving,  in  which  such  great  progress 
as  now  being  made. 

The  services  of  Special  Artists  will  be  retained  to  take  Series  of  Views  or  Groups,  at  Private 
Houses  in  Towm  or  Country. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  Studios  at  some  of  the  principal  Watering  Places  and  Commercial 
Centres,  an  extension  of  Business  which  is  expected  to  prove  highly  reinunerative. 

A considerable  number  of  Shares  are  already  subscribed  for. 

Applications  for  Shares,  in  the  annexed  Form,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankers,  or  Secretary  of 
the  Company,  accompanied  by  the  Deposit  of  £1  per  Share. 

If  no  Allotment  be  made,  the  Deposits  will  be  returned  in  full  to  the  Applicants. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  United  Association  of  Photography^  Limited. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  £ , being  £1  per  Share  on 

Shares,  I request  that  you  will  allot  me  that  Number  of  Shares  of  ‘10  each,  in  the  United 
Association  of  Photography,  Limited,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any  smaller 
Number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me;  and  I authorize  you  to  place  my  Name  upon  the  Register 
of  Shareholders  for  the  Shares  so  allotted. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Name  in  full 

Residence 

Profession  or  Business 

Date  


the  west  BIKMINGHAM  EAILWAY  and  CANAL 

COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  £400,000,  IN  16,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

Deposit  £1  per  Share  on  Application,  and  £1  los.  on  Allotment.  No  further  Call  will  be  made 
before  July  1,  1865. 

The  Liability  of  the  Shareholders  will  be  limited  by  the  Act  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 
Provisional  Directors. 

Major-General  STUDD,  Oxton,  Exeter,  Chairman. 

EDWARD  GEM,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Birmingham,  and  Belle  Vue,  Halesowen, 
Deputy -Chairman. 

SAMPSON  LLOYD,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lloyds,  Foster,  & Co.) 

JAMES  DEYKIN,  Esq.,  Edgbaston. 

JOHN  BREARLEY  PAYN,  Esq.,  Birmingham,)  Directors  of  the  Birmingham 
JAMES  WATSON,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  i Banking  Company. 

GEORGE  B.  LLOYD,  Esq.,  The  Bank,  Birmingham. 

JAMES  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  Breedon  House,  ICing’s  Norton. 

JOHN  CORNFORTH,  Esq.,  Berkeley  Wireworks,  Birmingham. 

S.  A.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  and  Birches-green  Mills,  Erdington. 
HECTOR  R.  COOKSEY,  Esq.,  Birmingham  (Director  of  Elliott’s  Patent 
Sheathing  and  Metal  Company,  Selly  Oak). 

(With  Power  to  add  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers. 

Birmingham— The  BIRMINGHAM  BANKING  COMPANY ; Messrs.  LLOYDS  & CO. 
LoNDON-The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

Solicitors. 

Mr.  JOHN  RICHARDS,  25  Temple  Street,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  SOARS,  40  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 
jEnf/ineer— GEORGE  LEE,  Esq. 

Surveyor— "M-t.  RICHARD  CLARKR. 

Brokers. 

Birmingham— Mr.  NATHANIEL  LEA . 38  Bennett’s  Hill;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  SCOTT,  11  Waterloo  Street. 

London— THEODORE  LLOYD,  Esq.,  80  Old  Broad  Street. 

Secretary— Mx.  DAVID  MALINS,  Jun. 

Offices-TEMPLE  buildings,  50  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
districts  on  the  Western  side  of  Birmingham,  including  Harborne  and  Selly  Oak,  the  Railway 
accommodation  of  which  they  are  at  present  deprived,  and  which  is  so  much  needed;  to  provide 
a better  access  to  the  town  for  the  large  and  important  traffic  coming  from  the  south-west  by 
way  of  King’s  Norton ; and  also  by  means  of  a Branch  to  the  Stourbridge  Extension  Railway 
to  bring  the  important  Coal-fields  of  East  Worcestershire  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
best  Depot  for  that  mineral  in  Birmingham— namely,  the  Worcester  Wharf. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  he  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  West  Birmingham  Railway  and  Canal  Company. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  £ , being  a deposit 

of  £1  per  Share  on  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I hereby  request  that  you  will 

allot  me  that  number,  and  I agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me,  to 
pay  to  your  Bankers  the  further  Sum  of  £l  lOs.  per  Share  on  allotment,  uud  to  sign  the  Sub- 
scription Contract  when  required. 

Name  in  full 

Address  

Occupation 

Date 


T^ST  BIKMINGHAM  RAILWAY  and  CANAL  COM- 

* ■ PANY,  Limited.— No  further  Applications  for  Shares  in  this  Company  will  be  received 
after  Saturday,  July  30,  1864,  at  Foiir  o’clock  p.m. 

By  Order,  DAVID  MALINS,  Jun.,  5ficrctan/. 

Temple  Buildings,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  July  18, 1864. 


QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  ont  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  wich  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  he  had  on  ap^cation  at 
aiCoruhill.E.C. 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1861.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1865.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C. , where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


'T'HE  NEW  CLUB,  Limited. 

Committee. 

Lord  MUSKERRY,  Chahmian. 

Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOTT. 

Captain  ADDISON. 

Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLERK. 

Dr.  BEATTIE. 

Major-General  DOWNING. 

Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY. 

Captain  KNOLL YS. 

Viscount  MALDEN. 

Sir  T.  G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Bart. 

TEMroRARV  Offices— 33  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

This  Club  is  to  be  erected  on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs  in  Poll  Mall.  The 
proposed  name  of  the  Club  will  be  submitted  to  the  first  General  Meeting  of  Members.  Several 
new  features  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  accommodiition  of  the  Members  will  be  introduced, 
including  a Strangers’  Room  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  resportsibility  to  individual  Members,  the  Club  has  been  constituted 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Companies  Act,  1862.  ' 

The  Temporary  Club-house  will  be  opened  early  in  August. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Club;  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Pall  Mall  East. 


THE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFIT  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  20,  1862. 

IVTATIONAL  PEOVIDENT  INSTITUTION; 

GRACECHURCU  STREET,  LONDON. 

Established  December  1835. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 


Directors. 

Cftainwaa-SAMUEL  HAYIIURST  LUCAS,  Esq. 
Dep«ty-C/iair«ian— ROBERT  INGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Henry  White  Castle,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq., Q.C. 
Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 
John  Feltham,  Esq. 


Joseph  Freeman,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charhs  Reed,  Esq., F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq., 
Charles  Whetlmm,  Esq. 


Medical  Officers. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  M.D.  | John  Gay,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Consulting  AciJtary  — Charles  Ansell,Esq.,F.R.S. 

Amount  of  Profit  of  the  Five  Years  ending  November  2D,  1862  sg531,965 

Making  the  total  Profit  divided £1,227,253 

Instances  of  Reductions  in  Premiums. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Premium. 

Premium 

now 

payable. 

Reduction 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

October  

1836 

49 

1,000 

43 

11 

8 

0 

7 

10 

99 

March 

1840 

48 

200 

8 

10 

4 

1 

19 

4 

77 

January  

1839 

56 

1,000 

29 

10 

0 

10 

12 

8 

64 

December  

1850 

58 

2,000 

126 

0 

0 

64 

6 

8 

49 

January  

1852 

35 

501) 

14 

11 

8 

9 

2 

8 

m 

January  

1859 

49 

3.0IH) 

132 

0 

(1 

98 

7 

10 

25l 

The  following  are  a few  instances  wherein  the  Premiums  have  become  extinct,  and 
Annuities  for  tlie  next  Five  Years  granted  in  addition. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

original 

Premium 

now 

extinct. 

Annuity 

payable. 

April 

....  1836 

54 

1,000 

£ 6.  d. 

52  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
8 3 8 

August 

56 

500 

29  3 4 

9 1 3 

August 

60 

2,000 

135  3 4 

75  6 8 

March 

1812 

r.i 

.V)0 

;V2  19  2 

1 17  4 

Amount  of  Claims  paid £1,453,608  6 10 

Gross  AnnuaMneome  £.378,337  17  10 

Accumulated  Fund  £2,303,056  14  9 

Members  whose  Premiums  fall  due  on  July  1 are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

The  Prospectus  aud  every  information  may  be  had  on  application. 

June  23,  1864.  JOSEPH  MARSH,  Secretary. 


T^OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

^ Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  !Mall* 


OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  5u6- Goyemor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deiswiy- Governor, 

Directors. 

William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilraot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson.  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley.Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  Iw  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

The  (Jorporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 


nnn  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
AnnualWmentof£3tothe  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill, 

WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 


]VrOKTH  BEITISH  and  MEECANTILE  INSUEANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 


Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 


London— Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


"DHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25. 1864.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


(\¥ERA,  RACE,  and  FIELD  GLASSES.— The  Largest  and 

A/  Best  Selection  is  at  CALLAGHAN’S,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.  (corner  of  Conduit 
Street).  The  new  Aluminium-Mounted  Glasses  (as  recently  made  for  H;R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  though  of  the  largest  size,  weigh  but  a few  ounces — N.B.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated 
Race  and  Field  Glasses  and  Photographic  Lenses  made  by  Voigtlander,  Vienna. 


Reconnoitrer  g la  s s. 

Post  free,  IDs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.”— T/ie  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
“Most  useful.”— Gifford.  “ Remarkably  good.”— Lorc^  Ga7~ya)7A.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”-- Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.” — P'ield.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— xVofes  and  Queries. 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes — The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 
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July  23,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLI  AM 
contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDIOKS,  S'lOVES, 

xr.o  E-IllONS,  and  GENiOliAL  IKONMUNGERY.  as 

cannot  be  annroacl>ed  elsewhere,  cither  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  desiKii,  or  exqinsitencss 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  I5s.  to  £33  lOs.  ; bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £!>  V2s.  ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ; ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornanients, 
from  £3  3s.  to  £18 ; chimney-pieces. from  £l  5s.  to  £100  ; fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £l  4s. 
The  BURTOJS  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiatinR  hearth-plates. 


Assortment 

— TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  tliat  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largencsB  of  the  sales. 


CUTLERY,  Warranted. — Tlie  Most  Varied 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sc 


IvoRv  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

s.  d. 
12  6 
15  0 
18  0 

24  0 
32  0 
40  0 
60  0 

25  0 
64  0 

6.  d. 

9 6 
11  C 
14  0 
18  0 
26  0 
33  0 
43  0 
19  0 
54  0 

S^-iuch  fine  ivory  Handles  

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

4-iuch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

Bone  and  Horn  Handles. — Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

11  0 
21  0 
17  0 
12  0 

8 6 
17  0 
14  0 
9 0 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

Black  Horn,  rimmed  slxoulders 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 


17  (i 
7 6 
21  0 


The  larRest,stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers, 

pLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  ofParis,  from  whom  William  S.  Burton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from 7s.  6d.  to  £25  Os.  Qd. 

Candelabra, from  13s.  6d.  to  £16  10s.  od.  perpair. 

Bronzes, from 18s.  Od.  to  il6  16s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderatcur,  from 6s.  Od.  to  £ 9 Us.  Od. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» V ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
iUimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Pricetr  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; I,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 

pHURCH,  TURRET,  and  STABLE  CLOCKS.— 

J,  W.  BENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  warrant  of  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Maker  of  tlxe  Great  Clock  for  the  Exhibition  1862,  having  erected  Steam 
Power  and  Improved  Machinery  for  Clock  flaking  at  the  Manufactory,  Ludgate  Hill,  will  be 
glad  to  fui-nish  to  Clergymen,  Architects,  and  Committees  Estimates  and  Specifications  for 
every  description  of  Horological  Machine,  especially  Cathedral  and  Public  Clocks  CJiiming 
Tunes  on  any  number  of  Bells.  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church  Clocks  post  free  for  One 
Stamp.— Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Established  1749. 

pLOCKS,  by  the  best  Artists,  for  the  Drawing,  Dining,  and 

Bed  Rooms  ; Library,  Bracket,  Carriage,  and  Warehouse  ; Musical  and  Astronomical. 
BENSON’S  Illustrated  Historical  Pamphlet  (.post  free  for  Two  Stamps)  contains  Patterns  and 
Prices.— Ludgate  Hill. 

BENSON’S  WATCHES. — “ Most  exquisite  ornamental  details 

for  Watch  Cases  that  are  shown  in  the  building.”— T/mes,  May  7,  1862.  Chronometer, 
Duplex,  Lever,  Horizontal,  Repeaters,  Centre  Seconds,  and  Keyless  Watches.  BENSON’S 
Illustrated  Historical  Pamphlet  (post  free  for  Two  Stamps)  enables  those  who  live  in  any  part 
of  the  world  to  select  a Watch,  and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post.— J.  W.  BENSON’S  Manufactory, 
Ludgate  Hill.  

TfURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coftee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s., 40s.,  63s., 7Ss. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mach6  TeaTrays.in  Sets, from  2ls.,new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Colfee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  jxatterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S — Register  Stoves, improved  London-made  ICltcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 
DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clotliing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEAUE  & CO.,  THE  MOUUMEIfT,  LONDOU  BRIDGE. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* ' FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Tliomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  o 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albeit  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Broochesiplaingold,  or  set  with  gems l 0 0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 .5  0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 I 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

"^^ATHEKSTON^S  GOLD  CHAINS^  by  Weight  and 

^ • Workmanship. 

Form  op  Invoice.  £ g.  d. 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  10s.  to  £10  each,) 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  l6s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  8Ad.  per  oz.  respectively.  Mint  price 

Total £ : ; 

Upon  tins  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  the  purchaser. 

Note.— An  elegant  Stock  or  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 
Articles. 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

rTWO  PRIZE  MEDALS.  — JENNER  & KNEWSTUB’S 

Ten  Guinea  best  Morocco  or  Russia  Silver-fitted  LADY’S  DRESSING  and  WRITING- 
BAG.  Gentlemen's  ditto.  The  Ten  Guinea  Silver-fitted  Lady’s  Dressing-case  in  Coromandel 
or  Walnut.  The  Guinea  Tourist’s  Writing-case.  The  One  Guinea  Travelling-bag.  The 
Guinea  Dressing-case.  At  the  Manufacturers’, 

JENNER  & KNEWSTUB,  33  St.  James’s  Street,  and  66  and  69  Jermyn  Street. 

(^HUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horselev  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  lists  sent  free. 
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LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR, 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresiier’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  HouflC). 

N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  116,  U8,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Comhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool; 
10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester — For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Sliooting* 
the  Two  Guinea  Suit.  ma»le  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  tlic  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  Tliis  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  wiUiout  in  tlie  least  degree  mmeding 
perspiration,  by  the  process  wliicli  lias  been  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs. 
rlicoU’s  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours’  rain. 

rrilE  PANONIA  BOOTS. — .31a  King  William  Street,  London 

J-  Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  “ possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric.”- Times. 

Puponia  Bags,  Leggings,  &c. 

/COVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

rFRELOAR’S  COCOA-NUT  MATTING  andKAMPTULICON 

-L  FLOOR  CLOTH  WAREHOUSE. 

Removed  from  No.  42  to 
10  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


npiTE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Paize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say: — 

“The  Sommier  Tuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers.  WM.  SMEE  Sl  SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

TJOWARD  & SONS’  MACITINE-MADE  CABINET  WORK. 

JL-L  The  introduction  of  Steam-power  in  the  Manufacture  enables  HOWARD  & SONS  to 
otfer  the  best  possible  quality  of  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  at  a very  moderate  rate.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

(CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candelabra,  Modebatoii  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  aud  other  Ornameuts.—OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 


(ASLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  ±7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  BroadStrbet* 
Established  1807. 

A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — Tlie  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

pURE  PICKLES;  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  DeUcacies 

of  the  Highest  Quality,  pure  aud  wholesome.  See  Lancet  ” and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 
May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 

(^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

' all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 

Unadulterated,  Pure,  aud  higlily  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  ibs 

Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  I St. 
Paul’s  Churcliyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

(HOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

^ Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  eacli  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  notJiing  liner  can  be  pro- 
duced. TJicir  ” Genuine  ” and  Double**  Superfine”  are  tlie  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

pAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  llussoll,  having  subjected  this  Jlustard  to  a rigorous  mijrosoopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  tliree  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. ; 
PURITY’,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAY'LOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

ly'ji  ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

* for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  \\'^eak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  aud  10s.  each. 

PepsincUozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

TN  CASES  of  NERVOUSNESS,  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will 

be  lound  an  agreeable  and  perfect  Remedy May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest.speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Kheumalism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Atieciions,  is  iucomparabiy 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  and  Chief  Analyse  to  the  City  of  London “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 

with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  aud  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  JonglTs  Light-Brown 
Cod  Uver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex— “ 1 consider  that  tlie  purity  of  tliis  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligeut  apliysician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  etlicacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Liglit-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  Od.,  pints,  is.  Od.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

n^^EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  5:  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and44SSlraud  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Fublic  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  ax'e  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  sujiplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion tree.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5. 7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

INTO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DY’’E  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is,  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  theDj'C. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  Gd.,  and  2ls.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

XpiELD’S  CELEBRATED  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP 

TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers  and  Grocers  throughout  the  Kingdom;  but  the  Public  should  ask  for 
FIE  LD’S,  and  see  that  the  name  ot  J . C.  & J.  Field  is  on  each  Packet,  Box,  and  Tablet. 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Works,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  Loudon,  S.,  where 
also  may  be  obtained  their  Prize  Medal  Paralfiue  Candles. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.— CANDLES,  PARAFFINE.  — Adopted  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Goveimment  for  tlxe  Military  Stations. 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  the  original  Manufacturers,  and  holders  of  the  1862  Prize  Medal,  caution 
the  Public  against  any  spurious  Imitations.  Their  Label  is  on  all  I^ackets  and  Boxes. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  and  for  exportation  at  the  Work?, 
Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  London,  S.,  where  also  may  be  obtained  their  celebrated  United 
Service  Soap  Tablets. 


(U;.LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  8i  CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  NV'ales, 
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BOOKS,  &c. 

fyiHE  QUAKTEELY  EEVIEW,  No.  CCXXXI. 

-«'•  Contents  : 

I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES, 
n.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

ni.  FREE  THINKING : its  History  and  Tendencies. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS. 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

John  Moarat,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  EEV.  E.  MILLER’S  NEW  LATIN  GRAMMARS. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  the  Use  of 

-LA.  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  (rf 
New  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  12mo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATEST  GRAMMAR  for  the  Use  of 

SCHOOLS. 

***  At  the  late  election  into  Winchester  College,  five  out  of  the  successful  twelve 
from  more  than  one  hundred  Candidates  were  prepared  by  the  Author  upon  the  use 
of  these  Grammars, 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 

Now  ready,  in  post  8vo.  with  8 Maps  and  Panorama  of  Summits,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 
or  with  an  Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  general  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  8s.  6d.,  the  Introduction  separately,  price  Is. 

rf^UlDE  , to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  the  Bemese 

Oberland,  and  all  Switzerland  excepting  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard ; with  Lombmrdy,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Tyrol. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  7s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

^HE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  Tales,  Essays,  Musical 

Reviews,  Fashions,  Literature  of  the  Month,  with  Copyright  engraved  Music,  edited 
hy  Vincent  Wallace.  Is.  Od.;  or  per  Annum,  in  advance. — Adams  & Francis,  59  Fleet 

Street ; ITall,  Smart,  &.  Allen,  Paternoster  Row. 

"l^INCENT  WALLACE,  the  Composer  of  “Maritana”  and 

▼ “ Lurline,”  Edits  the  Copyright  Music  issued  to  Subscribers  with  THE  MUSICAL 

MONTHLY.  i3.  6d.-  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in  advance.— Adams  & Francis,  69  Fleet  Street; 
Hall,  Smart,  & Allfn.  Paternoster  Row. 

A VOLUME  of  NEW  COPYEIGHT  MUSIC,  Edited  by 

Vincent  Wallace,  is  issued  Annually  to  the  Subscribers  to  THE  MUSICAL 
MONTHLY.  18.6(1.:  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in  advance— Adams  & Francis,  59  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  M.  F.  MAURY. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  2 Plates,  price  2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL 

-L  READERS.  By  M.  F.  Maurt,  LL.D.,  Commander  in  the  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America ; Author  of  “ The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  &c. 
London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT’S  RURAL  LIFE  AND  VISITS. 

In  2 Tols.  with  many  Wood  Engravings,  price  25s. 

T7ISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES,  OLD  HALLS, 

V BATTLE-FIELDS,  and  SCENES  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howrrr. 

By  the  same  Author,  Cheaper  Edition,  price  12s.  6d. 

THE  RURAL  LITE  of  ENGLAND.  With  numerous  Woodcut 

Illustrations  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

T^HE  DANISH  WAR-SONG,  Illustrated,  is  given  with  the 

AUGUST  Number  of  THE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  ls.  6d.;  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in 
advance. — Adams  & Francis,  .59  Fleet  Street;  Hall,  Smart,  & Allen,  Paternoster  Row. 

T^LOPEMENT  and  MARRIAGE  in  HIGH  LIFE.— A full 

Account  of  the  recent  Elopement  and  Marriage  in  High  Life  will  appear  in  THE 
•QUEEN,  the  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER,  of  this  day.  Also,  a Coloured  Plate  of  the  latest 
Paris  Fashions,  and  all  the  latest  Fashion  and  Dress  News  of  the  week.  6d. ; a Copy  for  Eight 
iitamps Office,  3t6  Strand,  W.C. 

Y^-ERMAN  HOSPITAL,  DALSTON.— THAMES  EMBANK- 

^ MENT.— The  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains  : Fine  View  and  Plan  of  German 
Hospital,  Dalston— Memorial  Tablets  on  London  Houses— The  Thames  Embankment— Kensal 
Green  Cemetery— Testing  Hydraulic  Testing  Machines— The  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Casamari 
—New  Farm-Steading.  Westfield,  Scotland— West  London  School  of  Art— Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant— Epping  Forest— An  Architectural  Trip  in  Algeria — The  Electric  Tell-Tale— 
Englishmen  in  Germanj"^— Ferry  across  the  Serpentine — Dramatic  College  F6te,  &c.  4d;  by 
post,  .'id— Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden:  and  all  Bookspllers. 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  A HOLIDAY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustration,  5s. 

A CRUISE  upon  WHEELS.  By  Chaeles  Alestok  Coleiits. 

'*  We  know  not  where  a pleasanter,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  correct,  guide  to  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  volume  could  be  found  than  its  author.”— Dai7y  iV'ems. 

Routledoe,  Warnb,  & Rootledok,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

THE  MOORS. 

T^HE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS ; or,  the  Adventures  of 

Two  Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch  Moors.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  bds  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHOT-GUN  and  SPORTING-RIFLE,  and  the  DOGS, 

PONIES,  FERRETS,  &c.,  used  with  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  half  bound,  lOs.  6d. 
Routlbdob,  Warns,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

Demy  8vo.  half-bound,  600  pages,  18s.  y 

(T'HE  HORSE  in  the  STABLE  and  the  FIELD ; his  Varieties, 

Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Walsh  (Stone- 
henge) and  J.  Lupton,  M.R.C.V.S.  Illustrated  with  160  Engravings. 

Routledgk,  Warnb,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A N ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; Author  of  “ The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,"  " The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  and  " On  the  Study  of  Character, 
including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology." 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  BERKBLEIAN  THEORY. 

In  8vo.  with  21  Figures  on  Wood,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

QIGHT  and  TOUCH:  an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Received 

(or  Berkeleian)  Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

London : Longman,  Gbeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

PSSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  “Saturday 

Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Ignorance— Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency- 
Contempt— Dulness  as  a Sensation — Mistakes  in  Life— Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 

Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character Prejudices Shirking 

— Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger — Attention  — Strong  Wills  — Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  ot 
Money. 

WiLDiAM  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

MR.  LONGFELLOW’S  LAST  POEM. 

Fcp.  8vo.  Is.;  or  by  post,  14  Stamps. 

(yALES  of  a WAYSIDE  INN.  By  H.  W.  Loh-gfellow. 

A Superior  Edition  of  the  above,  bound  in  cloth,  is  also  ready,  3s.  Cd. 

Routledoe.  Wabne,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  T^udgate  Hill. 

8vo.  sewed,  Is.;  or  by  post,  14  Stamps. 

T AND  REGISTRATION  under  LORD  WESTBURY’S 

ACT.  Popularly  explained  by  Rodbrt  John  Abrahams,  of  the  Land  Registration 
Office.  Second  Edition. 

Routledoe,  Warne,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  crown  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

rUHE  CAIRN  GORM  MOUNTAINS.  By  John  Hill  Burton, 

Author  of  " The  Book  Hunter,”  &c. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

(With  20  Plates)  Is.;  or  by  post,  14  Stamps. 

(yODDLES’S  HIGHLAND  TOUR.  In  this  Volume  are 

narrated  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Richard  Toddles  and  Tom  Stepwell  during  their 
Tour  in  Scotland. 

Routledoe,  Warne,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  day  is  published.  Is.  6d. 

TAIPLOMACY  in  JAPAN : being-  Remaris  upon  Corre- 

spondence  respecting  Japan,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

William  Blackwood  8c  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  30s. 

T3RITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS.  Vol.  XL.,  for 

' the  Years  1850-51.  Compiled  by  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  op  the  Papers,  Foreign 
Office. 

William  Ridgway,  169  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.  pp.  412,  sewed,  4s.  6d. 

meditations  sur  TESSENCE  de  la  RELIGION 

OHRfiTIENNE.  Par  M.  Goiiot.  Premiere  S&ie. 

Leipzig : F.  A.  Brockhaus.  London  : Trubner  & Co. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

XTOLIDAY  PAPERS.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

“ Delightful.  An  elevated  Christian  tone  pervades  the  whole  book.”— ifca</er, 
" His  anecdotes  would  have  delighted  White  of  Selborne.”— Xondon  Review. 

" Full  of  deep-toned  feeling.”— iJell’s  Messenger. 

London : Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  cloth,  6s. 

TpAUSTUS  : his  Life,  Death,  and  Doom.  A Romance  in  Prose. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

“ A most  extraordinary  and  very  clever  book.”  A very  surprising  book." 

W.  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Ready  this  day,  demy  8vo.  wrapper,  2s.  6d. ; per  post,  2s.  8d. 

A RCHIMAGO ; or,  the  New  Zealander  on  the  Ruins  of  London 

Bridge. 

“ This  is  a very  clever  and  amusing  work.”- i\Tci«cast?c  Daily  Chronicle. 

London : Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street, 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

rUHE  DOCKYARDS,  SHIPYARDS,  and  MARINE  of 

FRANCE.  By  P.  Barry,  Author  of  " Dockyard  Economy  and  Naval  Power.” 

Contents:  Chap.  I.— The  French  Dockyards.  Chap.  If.— Cherbourg.  Chap.  Ill Brest. 

Chap.  IV.— L’Orient.  Chap.  V.— Rochfort.  Chap.  VI.— Toulon.  Chap.  VII.— The  French 

Shipyards.  Chap.  VIII Havre.  Chap.  IX.— Nantes.  Chap.  X.— Bordeaux.  Chap.  XI.— 

La  Seyne.  Chap.  XII.— The  French  Marine. 

Mr.  Barry  visited  the  French  Dockyards  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Marinf. 
London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

^HE  LIFE  of  CHRIST:  an  Eclectic  Gospel  from  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments,  Arranged  on  a New  Principle,  with  Analytical  Tables.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  By  C.  Delaprvmk,  M.  A.  Trinity  College,  Cambri(jge. 

Emilv  Fatthfult..  Publisher,  London. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

T^UTTER’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  SPELLING  BOOK  and 

EXPOSITOR.  254th  Edition,  bound,  Is.  6d. 

BUTTER’S  GRADUAL  PRIMER.  With  EnOTavings.  47th 

Edition,  6d. 

London:  Simpkin  & Co.;  Whittaker  & Co.;  Longman  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co. 
Edinburgh  ; Oliver  & Boyd. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  post  free,  10s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  BRITISH 

STANDARD  MEASURES  ond  WEIGHTS  are  compared  with  those  of  the  METRIC 
SYSTEM  at  present  in  Use  on  the  Continent.  By  Charles  Hutton  Dowling,  C.E. 

London : Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  SAVANS  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  day,  8vo.  Is. 

yHE  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE  UPHELD;  or.  Truth  versus 

Science.  "My  Visit  to  the  Sun.”  By  Lawrence  S.  Benson,  of  South  Carolina, 
London;  Saunders,  Otley,  & Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  W, 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  small  4to. 

lij^TON  SCHOOL  LISTS,  from  1791  to  1850  (every  Third 

^ Year  from  1793).  With  short  Notes  by  Henry  C.  Staptlton,  Esq.  Carefully  revised, 
•with  many  additions  to  the  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Names, Lists  of  the  "Eight”  and 
Cricket  "^Eleven,”  &c.  &c.  Cloth  lettered,  reduced  in  price  to  12s.  6d.  The  Index  to  the 
Names  will  be  sent  gratis  by  the  Publisher  to  all  Purchasers  of  the  First  Edition. 

London : E,  P.  Williams,  1 Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars ; and  Eton  College. 

■''FHE  PRIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  as  offered  in 

Advertisements,  "HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  will  be  published  in  July.  Illus- 
trated with  Lithograph  Portraits. 

Gratis  on  application  to  principal  Drapers  everywhere;  or  by  Stamped  Address  to  Day  Sons 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  London. 

<.;;IR  BERNARD  BURKE’S  EXTINCT  and  DORMANT 

PEERAGE. — A New  Edition  of  this  Work  being  now  in  preparation,  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  Corrections,  Emendations,  and  Additions  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  core  of 
the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Harrison,  59  Pall  Mall,  London. 

Now  ready,  in  Greek,  demy  4to.  1 vol.  (pp.  600),  31s.  6d. 

^OTIOY  toy  nATPlAPXOY  EniSTOAAI.  (Patriarch  Photins’s 
tSt  Letters.)  With  Preface  containing  Life  and  Writings  of  this  illustrious  Patriarch;  and 
two  Supplements.  By  John  N»  Valetta,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  &c. 

London:  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 

MR.  TYLER’S  GYMNASTICS. 

Just  published,  price  6d.;  post  free,  7d. 

(THE  NEW  SYSTEM  of  MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS  as  an 

INSTRUMENT  in  EDUCATION.  By  M.  C.  Tyler,  M.A.,  M.C.P. 

W.  Tweedie,  337  Strand. 

Now  published,  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  and  SOMNAMBULISM.  By 

Adolphe  Didier. 

To  be  had  at  Bailliere’s,  219  Regent  Street. 

Now  ready,  is. 

(THE  CASE  of  the  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  of  the  ARMY, 

fairly  stated  in  a Letter  to  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

London:  Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court* 

July  23,  1864.] 
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NEW  BOOKS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRAEIES. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  INVASION  of  DEN- 

MARK  in  18G4.  By  A.  G-allenga,  late  Special  Con’esponclcnt  of  “The 
Times  ” at  the  Danish  Head-Quarters.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“A  more  complete  record  of  thia  event  of  history  has  not  apneared,  and  is  not  likely  to 
appear.  The  book  is  English  in  its  sympathies,  just,  generous,  and  full  of  well-choaen  detail.  * 

Examiner. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Eitzpatiiick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

**Aboundinc  with  anecdote  and  illustrations  of  past  times,  it  is  sure  of  reaching  a second 
edition . ' '—A  thenanum . 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

'*  The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  touched  off  with  considerable  power,  as  the  Chamberlain,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
bargeman’s  daughter  Simonette.”— Times. 

BLACK  MOSS  ; a Tale  by  a Tarn.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Miriam  May.”  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE. 

By  Aknie  Beale,  Author  of  “ Gladys  the  Eeaper.”  3 toIs.  post  8vo. 

A WOMAN  AGAINST  the  WORLD. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

*‘One  of  the  most  promising  novels  of  the  season.’’—^  tAenceum. 

*‘A  book  with  a purpose,  eloquently,  earnestly,  and  forcibly  urged.  The  plot  is  vigorous, 
the  style  racy  and  animated.”— l*osU 

BREAKERS  AHEAD ! A Novel.  By  Ralph 

Vtvyan.  2 TOis.  post  8vo. 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

2 Illustrations  in  each  Volume. 

QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Initials”  and  **  At  Odds.”  6s. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Wood.  6s. 

NED  L<  iCKSLEY  the  ETONIAN.  6s. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Wood,  6s. 

THE  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS.  6s. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  Mrs.  Wood.  6s. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Quits”  and  “ At  Odds.”  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


DR.  SPIERS’S 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 

THE  GENERAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a considerable  number  of  Words  not  to  be  found  in  other  Dictionaries ; 
and  giving : 

1.  The  Words  in  General  Dse,  comprising  those  of  the  Present  Time. 

2.  The  Compounds  of  Words. 

3.  The  Principal  Terms  employed  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Sciences,  the  Arts, 
the  Manufactures,  and  Trade. 

4.  The  various  Acceptations  of  the  Words  in  their  logical  order,  separated  by 
numbers. 

5.  Idioms  and  Familiar  Phraseology. 

6.  The  Prepositions  Governed. 

7.  Irregularities. 

8.  With  Signs  indicative  of  the  use  and  style ; followed  by  a Vocabulary  of 
Mythological  and  Geographical  Names,  and  those  of  Persons. 

New  and  Eevised  Edition,  royal  8vo.  treble  columns. 

THE  ENGLISH-FEENCH,  containing  728  pages. 

THE  FRENCH-ENGLISH,  615  pages. 

Sold  separately,  cloth  lettered,  10s.  6d. 

***  Tliis  Work  is  adopted  by  the  University  of  France  for  the  use  of  French 
Colleges. 

OPINION  OF  VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIB  W.  PAGE  WOOD. 

“ Dr.  Spiers’s  French  Dictionary  is  a work  in  a very  great  measure  original ; it  is  a w'ork  of 
very  great  research,  admirable  in  its  arrangement,  of  great  perspicuity,  and  a production  of  a 

very  high  character It  is  by  far  the  best  dictionary  I have  ever  seen.” 

Judgment  in  Spier,  versus  Drown, 

THE  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

The  Two  Parts  united  in  1 vol.  of  940  pages,  12mo.  treble  columns.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  bound  and  lettered,  7s.  Gd. 

LONDON:  WHITTAKER  & CO.,  AVE*MARIA  LANE. 


This  day  is  published,  3 vols.  8vo.  3Gs. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  HER  MAJESTY 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

QUEEN  OF  DENMARK,  AND  SISTER  OF  GEORGE  III. 

FROM  SECRET  S0URCES. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

“A  memoir,  readable,  picturesque,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
which  memoir-readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  be  in  greater 
demand  with  libraries.”— Spectator,  June  25,  1864. 


Albemarle  Street,  July  1884. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXI. 

I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES. 

II.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

III.  FREE  THINKING ; ITS  HISTORY  AND  TENDENCIES. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS. 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 


M.  GUIZOT’S  MEDITATIONS  on  CHRIS- 

TIANITY,  and  the  RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  Post  8vo. 
price  9s.  6d. 


Ill 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  FINANCIAL  STATE- 

MENT  for  1864.  8vo.  Is.  6d.- 


IV 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  TRAVEL- 

LERS in  IRELAND.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


LIEUT.-GEN.  MANSFIELD  on  the  INTRO- 

DUCTION  of  a GOLD  CURRENCY  for  INDIA.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


VI 

MR.  BASS  on  STREET  MUSIC  in  the 

METROPOLIS.  Post  8vo.  2s. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S”  SPEECH  on  the 

EXTENSION  of  the  FRANCHISE.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Is. 


VIII 

M.  MOUHOT’S  TRAVELS  in  SIAM,  CAM- 

BODIA,  and  LAOS,  1858-60.  With  80  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 


IX 

MR.  BABBAGE’S  REMARKS  on  STREET 

NUISANCES.  8vo.  Is. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  DURHAM 

and  NORTHUMBERLAND.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  the  PRINCE 

CONSORT’S  SPEECHES  and  ADDRESSES.  Portrait.  Pep.  8vo.  Is. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Price  5s. 

TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  JOHN  SHAW,  M.D. 

REVIEWS. 

**  Dr.  Shaw’s  work  is  of  great  value,  for  it  presents  the  public  with  indisputable  facts— facts 
that,  once  known,  cannot  be  slurred  over,  but  must  compel  attention,  and  render  future  and 
effective  action  unavoidable.  The  civilization  of  England,  that  which  is  ao  much  lasted  of, 
so  loudly  lauded,  and  of  which  it  is  fancied  the  people  have  just  reason  to  be  proud,  is  here  tried 
by  the  simple  test  of  facts  and  experience,  and  is  found  to  be  most  miserably  deficient.  His 
travels  are  terrific  revelations,  and  his  book  is  calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  law  makers 
with  amazement,  and  excite  in  our  nobility  a horror  of  the  present,  and  a fear  as  to  the  future.” 

London  lieview. 

” We  have  perused  this  volume  with  tlie  deepest  interest,  and  deeply  regret  tlxat  in  this  highly 
favoured  land  there  should  abound  dwellings  wherein  vice,  misery,  and  degradntion  (so  vividly- 
portrayed  by  the  author)  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  all  their  hideous  phases.  The  book 
evinces  much  that  is  Ludable  and  praiseworthy,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  long  con- 
tinued and  laborious  researches.”— Circular. 

"His  ‘Travels  in  England  ’ contain  much  important  information,  and  many  useful  reflec- 
tions upon  the  state  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.”— Couri  Guide. 

"This  is  a book  of  far  too  great  importance,  as  regards  our  social  and  moral  condition,  to  be 
passed  over  lightly.  The  statements  here  made  startle  us  as  much  by  their  tremendous  pro- 
portion as  by  their  awful  and  immediate  consequences.”—  JVeckly  Dispatch. 

" He  has  penetrated  into  places,  and  among  people,  from  whom  most  of  us  .stand  aside,  and 
his  descriptions  of  what  he  has  thus  seen  are  not  without  their  value.”— Jb/t;*  Bull. 

" We  expect  much  good  from  the  circulation  of  the  volume,  and  we  may  add,  it  is  written  in 
a style  to  draw  the  reader  on,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  and  even  when  the  subject  is  not  a 
pleasing  oue,  the  anecdotes  told  are  full  of  interest,  and  the  style  attractive.  The  book  itself 
would  be  a good  guide  to  other  philanthropists.”— Newspaper. 

*•  As  a whole,  we  have  found  the  book  an  interesting  one  ; sometimes  pleasantly  interesting, 
but  more  often  painfully.  The  facts  it  reports  ought  to  be  known  in  every  Uritish  home. 
Certainly  none  but  a fool  can  read  it  without  being  the  w'iser.”—  Weekly  Alliance, 

" Each  chapter  is  an  untouched  photograph  of  the  plague  spots  of  the  places  visited.  Faithful 
to  a fault,  every  blemish  is  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity.  Vice  and  sin  of  every  kind  are  held 
up  to  the  public  gaze  with  terrible  fidelity;  and  so  foul  is  the  picture,  that  we  leel  assured 
Christian  benevolence  will  surely  be  aroused  to  provide  an  eflicient  remedy  for  evils  of  such 
magnitude,  now  that  they  arc  shown  to  exist  in  our  very  midst.  Dr.  Shaw  has  our  thanks  for 
what  he  has  done.”— IVcsic//a»  Times. 

" The  prevalence  of  vice  in  our  great  toy^s  we  all  know  to  be  very  great,  but  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  immense  amount  of  vice,  debauchery,  dirt,  and  despair  which  Dr.  Shaw 
reveals  in  his  tour  through  our  great  towns  in  company  with  missionaries.” 

Notting  Hill  and  Bayswater  Times, 


COPIES  MAY  BE  HAD  OF  JOB  CAUDWELL,  335  STRAND;  AND 
W.  YAPP,  70  WELBECK  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 


LONDON;  WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE.  S.Wi 
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Messrs.  THSIET  BEOTHEHS’  MW  WORKS. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  “ SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE.” 

DENIS  DONNE:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  3 vols.  tifext  week. 

“ In  a week  or  two  we  are  to  have  a new  novel  which,  without  being  sensational  in  its  inci- 
dents, is  certain  to  create  a sensation  in  the  novel-reading  world.  It  is  entitled  ‘ Denis  Donne,’ 
and  is  by  the  author  of  ‘ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,’  a story  that  excited  some  little  attention  for  the 
promise  which  it  held  out,  a promise  which  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  forthcoming  work.” 

Illustrated  Times. 

New  Works  just  published,  and  in  Circulation  at  all  the 
Libraries. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Rome  in  I860;”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Daily  Telegraph.”  2 vols.  16s.  ZThisday. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a-  Novel. 

I By  James  A,  Sx.  John.  3 vols.  IThis  day. 

' NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AGNES  HOME.’* 

STRIFE  and  REST : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.”  2 vols.  IThis  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY€?HB  AUTHOR  OF  “GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols.  15s.  [.This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols,  [Ready  this  day. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 


Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


[This  day. 


Also,  just  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above : 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  Gs. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also  now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ EAST  LYNNE.” 

TREYLYN  HOLD  ! By  the  Author  of 

“ East  Lynne.”  Second  Edition,  3 vols.  [Ready  this  day. 

NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  A.  SALA. 

AFTER  BREAKFAST  ; or,  Pictures  done 

with  a Quill.  By  George  A.  Sala,  2 vols.  [Ready  this  day. 

FROM  PILLAR  to  POST:  a Novel.  1vol. 
RUTH  RIVERS.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 

Schoolmaster  of  Alton.”  3 vols. 

ABEOKUTA,  and  an  EXPLORATION  of  the 

CAMAROONS  MOUNTAINS.  By  Captain  Burton,  With  Portrait,  Map,  and 
Illustrations,  2 vols. 

HELD  in  BONDAGE.  By  “ Ouida.”  3 vols. 
MADAME  YERNET.  By  Mrs.  Brough. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

Immediately  will  be  published, 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES 

DURING  THE  INSURRECTION  1863-4. 

By  W.  H.  BULLOCK, 

Late  “ Daily  News  ” Correspondent  in  Poland. 


MACMILLAN  & CO..  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


Next  week  will  be  published, 

ANOTHER  “ STORY  OF  THE 
GUNS;” 

Or,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  and  the  Whitworth  Gun. 
By  the  “FRASER”  REVIEWER. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  day  is  published,  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TEMPEST. 

Edited,  mth  Glossarial  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  JEPHSON. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  IRELAND. 

A WEEK  at  KILLAENEY.  Elustrated  with  12  Engravings 

on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.  and  W.  H.  Bartlett,  91  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  2 Maps.  8s. 

DUBLIN  and  WICKLOW.  Dlustrated  with  an  Engraving  on 

Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  57  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  4 Maps.  2s.  6d. 

THE  NOETH  and  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY.  Illustrated  with 

an  Engraving  on  Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  90  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  4 Maps.  2s.  6d. 

THE  WEST  and  CONNAMAHA;  Illustrated  mth  an  En- 

graving on  Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  80  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  3 Maps,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

SOUTH  WALES,  the  WYE,  and  the  COAST.  Dlustrated. 

Price  21s. 

THE  THAMES.  Illustrated.  15s. 


LONDON : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  Sc  CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 

STANDABD  EDITIONS  OP  POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

New  Volumes  just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s, 

CAEDINAL  POLE.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
CHARLIE  THORNHILL ; or,  the  Dunce  of  the  Family.  By 

Charles  Clarke. 

HOUSE  of  ELMORE.  By  the  Author  of  “Grandmother’s 

Money.” 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.  By  “ Scrutator.” 

THE  MASTER  of  the  HOUNDS.  By  “Scrutator.” 
REUBEN  MEDLICOTT.  By  the  Author  of  “My  Uncle  the 

Curate,”  “ Bachelor  of  the  Albany,”  &c. 

THE  HEAD  of  the  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “John 

Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Sold  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


MR.  NEWBY  has  this  day  published  the  following  Novels: 

WONDROUS  STRANGE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Mahel,”  “ Right  and  Left.” 


A HEART  TWICE  WON. 

By  H.  L.  STEVENSON.  Dedicated  to  her  Cousin,  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

PHASES  OF  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  E.  SMITH. 


ROGER  WHATMOUGH’S  WILL. 

By  J.  BRADFORD. 


SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE  AND 
JOTTINGS  FROM  BOOKS. 


THE  ALABAMA. 

' Now  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo,  24s, 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Journals,  &c.  of  Captain  SBMMES,  C.S.N.,  and  other  OfiBcers. 
With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 


LONDON:  SAUNDERS.  OTLEY,  & CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  W. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  COTTOH  EAMIHE. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COTTON 
FAMINE, 

From  the  Fall  of  Sumpter  to  the  Passing  of  the  Public  Works  Act. 

By  K.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 

LONDON : SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  & CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  W. 

Second  Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  Map  and  Plate,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

IV/TENTONE,  the  EIVIERA,  CORSICA,  and  BIARRITZ  as 

-tYi-  WINTER  CLIMATES.  By  J.  Henry  Bennet,  M.D. 

“ One  of  the  most  telling  works  we  have  in  our  language  on  the  subject  of  a resort  for  the 
invalid.”— iSocia/  Scie7ice  Review. 

John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Ninth  Editioif,  Is.;  by  post,  13  stamps. 

N THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 


of  the  Throat.  Nose,  and  Ear,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
Jas.  Yearslf.y,  iM.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DEAFNESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED. Sixth  Edition,  with  Plates. Cs — Chuuchill  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 


. ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised  Yree  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street.  Bond  Street,  W. 
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13  GnBAT  MARLBOnOUaH  Streist. 


HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 yol.  8vo. 
“Every  one  ou^ht  to  read  Mr.  Lumley’s  very  attractive  ‘Reminiscencea.’  It  ia  a most 
entertaining  volume.  In  the  fashionable,  dramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  Wellcome  is 
assured.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book  with  delightful  fluency.  — i oH. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  WiLUAM  BARRmaxoN  D’Aimeida.  2 vols.  with  lUustrationa.  21s. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  Bound,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  TICTOB  HUGO.  THE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 

Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  6s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.’*  ‘2  vols. 

Clever  as  are  most  of  the  authoress’s  productions,  we  are  inclined  to  think  she  i^yer  did 
greater  justice  to  her  talent  than  when  she  wrote  * A Guardian  Angel.*  This  agreeable  story 
will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  she  has  ever  published.*’~ifessenffer. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLEETE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &o.  3 Tols. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  great  ability  in  this  book.  The  author  chooses  a new  field,  and  does  all  that  wide 
and  acute  observation  can  do  in  it  exceedingly  well.”— iSjpectator. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“A  pleasant, healthy  book.  We  have  read  it  through  with  interest,  and  can  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.” — AthencEum. 

ADVENTURES  of  a MAN  of  FAMILY. 

By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  3 vols. 

“This  novel  tells  of  adventure  in  plenty,  and  tells  it  interspersed  with  many  a good  social 
anecdote  or  shrewd  and  wholesome  note  upon  the  ways  of  life,  with  unstrained  liveliness  and 
truth.  The  story,  grave  or  gay,  is  to  the  last  entertaining.”— .Bxami/ier. 

JOHN  GRESWOLD.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Paul  Perrol,”  &c.  2 vols. 

“ ' John  Greswold  * is  not  only  a good  book,  but  one  of  the  very  few  stories  which  one 
cares  to  look  over  again  after  reading  them  through.”— 5at«rt?a?/  Review. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

” ‘ Janita’s  Cross  ’ is  an  improvement  upon  * St.  Olave’s.’  **^^Atkenceum. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

“ A very  charming  book,  which  the  world  will  like.”— Times,* 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &o.  3 vols. 


THE  COBNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  AUGUST 

Will  be  published  on  Thursday  next,  the  28th  Inst. 

/ 

SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  66  CORNHILL. 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS: 

An  Every-day  Story, 

By  the  Author  of  “ Cousin  Phillis,” 

IS  COMMENCED  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER  OP 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  square  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

OUR  INHERITANCE  IN  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

By  Professor  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH, 

Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  and  Author  of  “ The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,”  Jic- 


STRAHAN  it  CO.,  32  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  post  8vo. 

TANGLED  TALK; 

An  Essayist’s  Holiday. 


STRAHAN  & CO.,  32  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Will  be  ready  in  a few  days.  Pocket  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

DR.  GUTHRIE’S  SPEAKING  TO 
THE  HEART. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


This  Library  was  established  in  1842,  in  order  to  promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of 
the  beat  Works  in  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY.  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL  and 
ADVENTURE,  and  the  higher  cia«  ot  l^CTION. 

From  its  commencement,  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest,^ 
have  been  freely  added  ; in  many  cases  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands,  of  copies  oi 
the  principal  Works  of  the  day  having  been  provided  for  the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  leading  Books  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  taken  of  all  the  best  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Collection  of  Modern  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access,  and 
which  is  now  by  many  thousand  volumes  the  largest  in  the  World,  will  be  still  further 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works 
of  the  best  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Class  A Subscription  (for  the  Newest  Books), 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Animin  and  upwards. 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALF-A-GUINEA  per  Annum, 

A List  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  a Revised  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  with- 
drawn for  Sale,  and  Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Presents  and  School 
Frizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  July  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY  to  every  part  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  &ny  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms,  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  MESSENGERS  call  on  appointed  days  to  deliver  Books  at  the 
Residences  of  Subscribers,  in  every  part  of  London  and  the  immediate  Neighbourhood,  on  a 
plan  which  has  given  general  satisfaction  for  many  years. 

Subscription— From  TWO  to  TEN  GUINEAS  per  Annum, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

The  First  Supply  of  Books  will  be  sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  instructions. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the  JULY  LIST  of  Works  with- 
drawn from  MUDIE-S  LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

The  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons,  many  of  Vhich  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
City  Office  : 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


On  Monday,  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOV^D 

UPON 

MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL. 

ORIGINAXLT  PUBLISHED  IN  “BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.” 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s, 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD, 

AND 

THE  ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FRANCE. 

By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Book  Hunter.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON, 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  with  Maps,  cloth,  Hs. 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Armyi  Author  of  “Journal  of  tlie  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile." 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

11  ABCHURCH  LANE  CORNER,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

AND  20  PICCADILLY,  W. 

DIRECTS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NATURAL,  FULL-BODIED,  AND  UNBRANDIED 

WINES  OF  GEEECE  AND  HUNGARY. 


GREEK  WINES. 


SANTORIN* 


Octave  14 
gals,  equal 
to  7 doz. 


Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal 
to  14  doz. 


Per  doz. 

£ 

S. 

e 

0. 

■20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

■24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

1 24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

\28s. 

9 

5 

18 

5 

32s. 

10 

14 

20 

19 

■ 30s. 

9 

19 

19 

12 

42s. 

14 

6 

28 

2 

48s. 

16 

5 

32 

6 

ATHENS. 


Octave  14  Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 


Per  doz.  £ b. 


5 6 10  10 


7 16 
7 16 


16 

16 


AMBROSIA  (or,  “Wine  of  Bacchus”),  al 
most  luscious  white  wine  of  high  character  i 
and  flavour  ...  ...  ...  ...  J 

LACRYMA  CHRISTI,  a luscious  red  wine  | 

adapted  for  Communion  use J 

VISANTO,  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  fi^e'l  «oq 
white  wine  ; delicious  for  dessert  ...  j ° ’ 

* “ Santorin  is  the  only  place  and  island  in  Greece  which  prepares  wine  salable  in  foreign  countries  ; but  this  cannot  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  grape,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  wine  is  prepared  by  the  French  Company  who  manage  it.  The  wines  of  Santorin  will  keep  good  year  after  year.  They  are 
sent  to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  one  of  their  best  markets.  I have  visited  a great  wine  cellar,  excavated  within  the  mountain,  and  have  there 
tasted  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  sorts  of  wine,  all  prepared  from  the  grapes  of  Santorin.  I was  most  pleased  with  the  * 'Wine  of  Bacchus,’  very  like  that  of  Naxos, 
with  the  taste  of  nectar  and  colour  of  liquid  gold.  So  also  the  ‘Wine  of  Night'  [the  St.  Elie],  which  is  colourless,  and  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  fact  of  the 
vintage  taking  place  during  the  night,  and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden  under'  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  which  means  the 
■wine  is  not  coloured  by  it.  It  has  au  acid  and  agreeable  flavour,  like  Rhine  wine,  only  milder.” 

Greece  and  the  Greeks^  by  Miss  Bremer,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.;  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  18G3. 


MONT  HYMET,  Red,  a full-bodied  dry -I 
wine,  resembling  Claret,  with  the  bouquet  1 16s. 
of  Burgundy  J 

MONT  HYMET,  White,  a light  pure  dinner  I 
wine,  approaching  Chablis  in  character,  >16s,  6 6 10  10 

without  acidity  J 

CYPEUS. 

From  the  Commandery  60s.  20  6 40  6 

SYEA. 

COMO,  a red  wine,  resembling  full-bodied  "I  „ 

and  rich  Port,  an  excellent  wine J ° 

SMYENA. 

BOUTZ A,  a full-bodied  dry  red  wine  ...  24s. 

SEVDIKOI,  ditto,  ditto,  hut  "j 
slightly  hitter  (from  myrrh  leaves  being  In.- 
pressed  with  the  grapes),  and  highly  valued  [ 

for  its  tonic  properties  J 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


18  6 


PORTUGAL  WINES. 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  29 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 

SPANISH 

WINES. 

Octave  1 4 Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 

Per  doz. 

£ 0. 

£ 0. 

Per  doz. 

e B. 

£ s. 

POET,  CATALONIAN  

18s. 

5 16 

10  18 

SHERRY,  ARRAGONESE 

18s. 

5 16 

10  18 

RED  LISBON  

22s. 

7 4 

14  5 

Ditto  EXCELLENT  ... 

... 

22s. 

7 4 

14  6 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout  and  useful  24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto  CADIZ 

24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto — rich,  full  flavoured,  excellent  for 

(30s. 

9 19 

19  12 

bottling  or  present  use  

Ditto  ...  ... 

80s. 

9 19 

19  12 

Ditto — soft,  matured,  with  character 

34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto  

... 

34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto — rich,  with  great  body  

38s.  12  18 

25  5 

Ditto  

... 

... 

38s. 

12  18 

26  5 

HUNGARIAN  WINES. 


WHITE  WINES. 

Admirably  adapted  for  Dinner,  being  light,  pure,  dry,  and  free  from,  acidity, 
combined  with  the  full,  high  aroma  of  the  Rhine  wines. 


jrer  aoz. 

CHABLIS 16s. 

VILLANY  MUSCAT  24s. 

BADASCONYER  24s. 

PESTHER  STEINBRUCH  26s. 

SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  28s. 

DIOSZEGER  BAKATOR  80s. 

Ditto  ditto  AUSLESE  32s. 

HUNGARIAN  HOCK 80s. 

EUSZTE  (rich) 40s 

SZAMORODNY  (dry  Tokay) 42s. 


EED  WINES. 

Possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and 
containing  great  body  without  acidity. 


rer  ooz. 

SZEKSZARD  16s. 

VISONTAERE 20s. 

ADLERBERGER  OFNER,  recommended  24s. 

MENES,  exceedingly  stout  and  full-bodied  28s. 

ERLAURE,  high-flavoured  ditto  30s. 


Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 

SWEET  WINES.  p„doz. 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  ...  ...  ...  42s.  I Tokay  bottles 

TOKAY  ditto  ...  ...  ...  72s.  > containing 

Ditto  ditto  (DIE  KRONE)  ...  96s.J  5 gills. 


Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 

“ Munich,  April  18, 1861. 

“ Not  long  ago  I read  Dr.  Kletzlnsky’s  analytic.al  article,  and  my  beliet  is  that  the  Hungarian  wines,  whose  generous  qualities  I fully  appreciate,  have  over  wines 
a peculiar  restorative  virtue,  to  be  attributed  to  the  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain.  In  a dletetical  point  of  view,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  Hungarian  wines  are  generally  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  Bordeaux  wines.  (Signed)  “ J.  Liebig,  M.  Pr.” 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE  

„ Superior  ...  ...  

CHATEAU  D’AY  

„ „ finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY 

CREME  DE  BOUZY 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Per  doz. 

...  80s. 
...  36s. 
...  63s. 
...  72s. 
...  66s. 
...  54s. 
...  72s. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC 
ST.  EMILION... 

ST.  ESTEPHE  

ST.  JULIEN 


The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 
For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


Per  doz. 

14s. 

20s. 

24s. 

30s. 


TERMS,  CASH.  COUNTRY  ORDERS  MUST  CONTAIN  A REMITTANCE.  BOTTLES  AND  CASES  TO  BE  RETURNED,  OR  PAID  FOR. 
Cross  Cheques,  “ Bank  of  Londtm.”  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

WINE  REPORT  AND  DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  ALL  OTHER  WINES,  POST  FREE. 

Printed  by  GEOROE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5 New-street  Square,  in  tlie  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  tire  City  of  London  j and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Otiiee,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middleeez.— .Satuiday,  Julu  23,  1864. 
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THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

The  fictitious  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
and  which  purported  to  unfold  the  designs  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Eastern  Europe  to  form  a new  Holy  Alliance  for 
the  good  ordering  of  public  affairs  and  the  general  subjuga- 
tion of  democracy  and  liberalism,  afforded  exactly  the  excuse 
that  was  needed  to  bring  the  danger  which  threatens  Europe 
to  the  notice  of  the  English  Parliament.  These  letters  were 
evidently  not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
attribirted,  but  they  were  as  evidently  the  production  of 
some  one  perfectly  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Eurojoean  politics.  It  was  because  they  were  fictitious  that 
Lord  SxRiTFORD  HE  Redcliffe  could  elicit  an  expression  of 
Ministerial  opinion,  without  obliging  the  Government  to  utter 
a direct  menace  ; and  it  was  because  they  were  the  exponents 
of  actual  facts  that  he  could  attribute  to  them  sufficient 
importance  to  make  it  natural  that  Lord  Russell  should 
formally  notice  the  main  subject  to  which  they  referred. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recent  events  have  drawn  the 
three  Powers  of  Eastern  Europe  more  closely  together,  and 
that  the  main  bond  of  union  is  the  necessity  which  they  all 
conceive  themselves  to  be  under  of  repressing  sternly  the 
elements  of  disunion  and  disaffection.  Russia  has  to  keep  the 
Poles  down ; Prussia  has  to  damp  the  energies  and  crush 
the  hopes  of  liberal  Germany ; Austria  has  to  tighten,  if  pos- 
sible, her  precarious  hold  on  Hungary  and  Yenetia.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  each  of  these  Powers  was 
about  to  enter  on  a new  path.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was 
engaged  in  his  great  experiment  of  freeing  the  serfs,  and  had 
begun  a serious  attempt  to  govern  Poland  through  the  Poles. 
In  Prussia,  the  Parliament  seemed  determined  to  Avin  its  way  to 
constitutional  freedom ; and  Austria  appeared  to  be  patiently 
labouring  to  realize  her  great  idea  of  a central  representative 
assembly  for  all  her  provinces.  But  the  Ethiopian  cannot 
Avash  himself  Avhite  all  at  once,  and  a despotic  PoAver,  that 
has  robbed  and  plundered  and  slain  for  generations  in  support 
of  authority,  cannot  make  itself  free  by  a mere  stroke  of  a 
pen.  These  Eastern  Powers  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  rising  tide  of  free  nationalities,  and  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  shock.  They  must  crush  or  be  crushed. 
They  may  be  credited  Avith  a reluctance  to  appeal  to  the 
SAVord,  and  to  quench  all  the  promise  of  advancing  improvement 
in  that  large  part  of  Europe  which  they  hold  in  their  hands. 
The  hesitation  of  Austria  Avith  regard  to  Poland  shows  that  she 
more  especially  dreads  the  consequences  of  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  reactionary  party.  She  naturally  shi-inks 
from^the  sad  necessity  of  ahvays  Avaging  the  same  tacit,  deadly 
conflict  Avith  dependencies  at  her  gates.  But  circumstances  are, 
as  she  thinks,  too  strong  for  her.  She  cannot  do  as  she  would ; 
for  her  existence  is  so  artificial  that  Venetia  is  necessary  to  it, 
and  in  order  to  retain  Venetia  she  must  hold  herself  aloof  from 
evei’ything  that  is  liberal  in  Europe.  It  is  possible  that 
Russia,  and  it  is  probable  that  Prussia,  may  help  her  to 
retain  Venetia,  provided  she  is  docile,  and  aids  her  supporters 
to  carry  out  their  favourite  projects.  The  increased  severity 
of  Austria  to  the  poor  Poles,  and  the  timidity  with  Avhich  she 
appears  to  be  ready  to  abandon  her  position  in  Germany,  are  the 
signs  of  what  she  is  willing  to  do  and  suffer  if  only  Venetia 
is  secured  to  her. 

Lord  Russell  proved  from  history  that  a Holy  Alliance 
was  an  anachronism,  and  must  necessarily  fail.  He  spoke 
to  an  English  audience,  free  from  all  personal  recollections 
of  the  miseries  which  the  last  Holy  Alliance  caused,  and 
very  glad  to  hear  that  bad  things  always  fall  to  pieces  Avith- 
out  good  persons  stirring  their  fingers.  But  there  are  many 
persons  on  the  Continent  Avhose  estimate  of  recent  European 
history  can  scarcely  be  so  rosy.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
old  Holy  Alliance  put  forth  its  strength.  An  Austi’ian  force 
marched  through  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  quenched  out 
all  the  hopes  of  liberty  with  steel  and  fire.  Lord  Russell  says 
that  this  Avas  wholly  futile,  and  that  the  end  of  it  all 


is  that  Naples  is  a part  of  free  Italy.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  must  make  the  blood  boil  of 
those  who  have  actually  suffered  under  Continental  tyranny, 
it  must  be  this  Rosa-Matilda  philosophy  of  outside  his- 
torians. The  new  Holy  Alliance  is  sure  to  fail  because  the  old 
failed  after  forty  years  of  success.  During  those  forty  years  a 
Avhole  generation  of  Italians  lived  and  died.  They  were  born 
under  a system  of  cruel,  bigoted  slavery.  They  passed  their 
life  in  despair,  or  in  that  servile  acqi;iescence  Avhich  is  more 
degrading  than  despair  itself.  They  were  ruled  Avith  the  iron 
rod  of  Bomba,  and  weie  netted  doAvn  in  the  thick  meshes  of  a 
jubilant  priesthood.  Brave  men  Avasted  their  lives  in  the 
filthy  dungeons  of  Naples  or  in  the  long  death  of  the  hulks, 
or  Avere  blessed  with  a speedy  though  bloody  end,  because 
they  tried  to  undo  the  Avork  that  the  Holy  Alliance,  under  the 
sanction  of  historical  philosophy,  had  been  pleased  to  carry 
out.  Able  men  had  to  lead  a hopeless,  indolent,  mean  life, 
because  all  avenues  to  distinction  and  to  honest  work  Avere 
closed.  Mothers,  Avho  could  remember  that,  when  they  were 
girls,  Italians  had  dreamt  of  freedom,  Avere  condemned 
to  see  their  boys  growing  up  inanimate,  puerile,  sheepish, 
and  dastardly.  And  during  all  this  time  a philosopher 
like  Lord  Russell  Avould  have  explained  to  them  that  nothing 
of  all  they  endured  mattered  in  the  least,  because 
the  vieAvs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  av ere  essentially  erroneous.  At 
last,  it  is  true  that  the  fabric  Avhich  the  Holy  Alliance  had 
raised  up  Avas  shattered  ; but  how  Avas  this  effected  ? Not  by 
the  triumph  of  paper  principles  and  the  bloodless  flow  of 
dogmatic  platitudes,  but  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  It  was 
because  men  gave  their  lives  at  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
because  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  ran  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  risks  that  Avere  ever  faced  by  human  audacity, 
that  the  Avork  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  upset.  And  even 
noAV  that  the  old  tyranny  has  seemed  to  pass  away,  it  has  left 
behind  it  a mournful  legacy  of  bigotry,  cowardice,  anarchy, 
and  fanaticism.  The  Holy  Alliance  is  a thing  not  to  be 
philosophized  over,  but  to  be  resisted ; and  if  it  were  pressed 
much  further  than  at  present,  if  a clear  case  of  quainel  arose, 
and  if  a fair  promise  of  effecting  a tangible  and  permanent 
good  were  held  out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  English  nation  would  refuse  to  do  its  duty,  or 
Avould  shrink  from  playing  a great  part  in  a just  fight 
against  Continental  despotism. 

It  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
ncAV  Holy  Alliance — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  new 
cohesion  of  the  Eastern  Powers — against  Avhat  they  consider  to 
be  the  aggressions  of  freedom,  has  been  to  draAv  tighter  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  England  and  France.  We  have 
owned  Avith  the  utmost  frankness  that  Ave  cannot  do 
much  on  the  Continent  unless  France  is  Avith  us.  We 
Avere  obliged,  it  is  alleged,  to  desert  Denmark  because  France 
Avould  not  help  us  to  make  war.  But  France  has  shoAvn 
herself  equally  poAverless  without  England.  The  Emperor  has 
not  occupied  a very  shining  position  during  the  last  six 
months.  He  has  seen  matters  of  moment  arranged  at  his 
very  doors  without  his  being  consulted.  His  pique  at  Lord 
Russell’s  letter  may  have  been  justifiable,  but  it  led  him 
into  an  isolation  Avhich  has  paralysed  France  quite  as  much 
as  his  alienation  from  us  has  crippled  England.  In  one  sense, 
it  is  true  that  the  influence  of  this  country  remains  Avhat  it 
was  before  the  blunders  of  Lord  Russell.  Foreigners  like 
Count  Bismaric  may  have  learnt  to  despise  the  blustering  of 
English  Secretaries  so  long  as  England  stands  alone,  and  the 
cause  of  dispute  is  obscured  Avith  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
justice ; but  Europe  has  probably  as  great  a respect  for 
England  and  France  united  as  it  ever  had.  There  are  many 
reasons  Avhy  the  union  should  not  be  very  intimate,  and,  so 
long  as  the  conduct  of  other  PoAvers  is  inoffensive,  Ave  cannot 
help  remembering  that  France  has  many  projects  which  Ave 
ought  not  to  encourage,  and  that  the  triumph  of  France  is 
apt  in  these  days  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  triumph  of 
Imperialism.  But  still,  Avhen  the  despotism  of  Eastern  Europe 
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begins  to  parade  itself  In  all  its  horrible  nakedness,  we  feel  at 
once  how  much  nearer  we  are  to  France  in  sympathies  and 
aims  than  we  are  to  the  tyranny  that  crushes  Poland 
and  Venetia ; and  France,  with  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings, 
appears  to  be  our  surest  and  most  natural  ally.  Bygones  may 
now  be  bygones,  and  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that 
Lord  Russell  has  meddled  and  muddled,  and  that  the  Emperor 
has  indulged  far  too  long  in  the  petty  luxury  of  a pique.  For 
the  future,  we  may  hope  that  calmer  sense  and  a more  long- 
sighted wisdom  may  prevail  in  both  countries  and  determine 
the  relations  they  hold  to  each  other. 


THE  YELVERTON  CASE. 

More  than  three  years  ago  we  ventured,  on  the  very 
first  blush  of  the  Yelverton  case,  to  hint  that,  what- 
ever sympathies  might  be  attracted  by  the  romance  of  Miss 
Theresa  Longworth’s  love-story,  she  was,  in  something  more 
than  the  Scotch  legal  sense,  the  pursuer.  The  House  of  Lords, 
as  the  court  of  final  appeal,  decided  on  Thursday,  by  a majority 
of  three  to  one — or,  counting  Lord  Brougham’s  opinion,  of  three 
to  two — that  the  alleged  Scotch  marriage  was  not  a man-iage, 
even  in  the  lax  sense  in  which  some  Scotch  jurists  imderstand 
the  term.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was  the  only  issue  brought 
before  the  Lords.  Miss  Longworth  had,  to  be  sure,  got  a 
very  Irish  verdict  from  a very  Irish  jury,  not  only  in  favour 
of  the  validity  of  this  Scotch  marriage,  but  affirming  also  that, 
as  Major  Yelverton  was  a Roman  Catholic  at  the  time  of  his 
participation  in  an  additional  and  strictly  religious  cere- 
mony celebrated  in  Ireland,  the  parties  were  married 
at  Rostrevor  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh.  But  this  sur- 
plusage of  proof  Miss  Longworth  was  very  properly  advised 
to  abandon  in  her  answer  to  the  appeal  against  the  Scotch 
decree  pronouncing  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  marriage.  The 
House  of  Lords,  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  moved  by  the  gallant  sentiments  which 
fired  the  susceptible  bosoms  of  the  Dublin  jury.  The  double 
line  of  defence  was  abandoned ; but  if  Lords  WensleyDx\le, 
Kingsdown,  and  Chelmsford  had  shown  themselves  as  suscep- 
tible as  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Brougham,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  might  not  have  been  successfully  maintained.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  Lord  Westbury  might  not  have  said  or 
done  had  he,  like  the  Irish  jury,  been  personally  under  the 
fire  of  Miss  Longworth’s  dangerous  eyes.  We  remember 
in  what  a practical  way  an  Athenian  lady  of  doubtful 
fame  enlisted  the  feelings  of  her  judges.  Lord  Westbury 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a critic  in  amatory  efiusions, 
and  can  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  chastity  and 
purity  in  Miss  Longworth’s  remarkable  letters.  Throughout 
the  cause,  he  has  certainly  exhibited  a fiuniliarity,  not 
to  say  something  of  personal  sympathy,  with  very  warm 
writing  ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  British 
Themis  that  in  this  case  of  appeal  there  is  no  personal 
examination  of  appellant  or  respondent.  What  might  have 
been  the  consequences  had  Miss  Longworth  appeared 
before  the  woolsack,  like  Helen  among  the  Trojan  grey- 
beards, it  would  be  alike  difficult  and  improper  to  forecast. 
But  non  euivis  liomini.  It  is  not  given  to  all  mature  Law 
Lords  to  be  as  susceptible  as  the  present  Chancellor. 

If  we  might  venture  to  reduce  the  case  to  its  simplest 
statement,  it  is  this.  Miss  Longworth  affirms  that  a legal 
marriage  between  her  and  Major  Yelverton  took  place  in 
Scotland.  What  makes  a legal  Scotch  marriage  ? Promise 
and  consent,  the  great  evidence  of  consent  being  marital 
intercourse  following  immediately  after  the  promise.  As  to  the 
promise  in  any  shape,  there  is  only  her  word  for  it.  Not 
a single  written  word  of  promise,  not  a single  witness  to  any 
spoken  promise,  not  a scrap  of  written  acknowledgment  of  a 
wife,  on  Major  Yelverton’s  part,  is  produced.  As  to  the 
marital  intercourse.  Miss  Longworth  distinctly  denies  that  it 
occurred  in  Scotland  in  connexion  with  the  promise,  or 
at  all  till  many  weeks  afterwards,  and  then  in  Ireland. 
On  her  own  showing,  the  marital  copula  was  not  con- 
nected, either  in  time  or  place,  with  the  marriage  promise 
of  Scotland.  It  is  here  that  her  case  breaks  down.  The  fact 
is,  she  tried  to  prove  too  much.  Had  she  admitted  what 
Major  Yelverton  swears  to,  that  intercourse  between  them 
had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  — in  other  words,  had  she 
all  along  disencumbered  herself  of  the  whole  Irish  history 
— it  might  perhaps  have  been  very  difficult,  as  we  think  the 
Lord  President  hinted,  to  disprove  the  alleged  Scotch  mar- 
riage. But  unfortunately  she  had  committed  herself  to  a 
certain  version  of  the  Irish  incidents.  Her  assertion  was 
that  she  never  permitted  her  Scotch  “husband”  a hus- 
band’s privileges  till  after  the  ceremony  at  Rostrevor. 
But  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  full  and  distinct— 


so  full  and  distinct  that  she  was  obliged  to  avail  herself 
of  a strange  device  of  personation  to  baffle  the  Irish  wit- 
nesses who  had  distinctly  deposed  to  the  fact  that, 
for  fourteen  days  before  the  Rostrevor  ceremony,  the 
pair  had  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife.  And 
when  it  was  distinctly  proved  in  evidence,  as  it  was  proved, 
that  Miss  Longworth’s  version  of  what  occurred  in  Ireland  was 
absolutely  untrue,  very  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  her 
unsupported  assertion  ot  the  alleged  promise  made  in 
Edinburgh.  The  result  seems  to  be  this — that,  as  far  as  the 
events  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  intelligible,  both  Major 
Yelverton  and  Miss  Longworth  managed  every  step  with 
as  much  caution,  and  careful,  wary  deliberation,  as  though 
each  had  taken  counsel’s  opinion  upon  it  beforehand,  but  that 
Miss  Longworth  had  the  worse  legal  advice  of  the  two. 
Miss  Longworth  all  but  managed  to  get  a legal  Scotch 
marriage  out  of  it,  but  she  did  not  quite  succeed.  Major 
Yelverton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
inextricably  hung  up  in  the  very  fine  meshes  of  a Scotch 
marriage,  but  he  just  managed  to  escape.  It  was  a very  ad- 
mirable piece  of  finessing  on  both  sides ; but  the,  gentleman 
had  the  best — that  is,  the  legal  best — in  this  contest  of  skill. 
There  is  but  one  consolation  in  the  matter,  which  is,  that  the 
Scotch  Marriage  Law  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  its  enthusiastic  ex- 
positors, Lords  CuRRiEHiLL  and  Deas,  have  represented  it  to  be. 
At  least,  in  the  judgment  of  such  jurists  as  Lords  Wensleydale, 
Kingsdown,  and  Chelmsford,  it  is  not  quite  so  elastic  as  we 
had  in  England  begun  to  consider  it.  To  be  sure,  these  three 
high  legal  authorities  are  confronted  by  the  English  Chan- 
cellor, and,  so  we  are  assured,  by  Lord  Brougham.  But, 
in  judging  of  the  value  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  three  English  Lords  on  the  one  side  and  the  two  on 
the  otjjer,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Brougham  is  a 
Scotchman. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  remarkable  case,  it  will  be  quite 
enough  to  recall  the  significant  fact  of  the  gradual  change  in 
public  opinion  which  has  taken  place  since  March,  i86i.  The 
more  the  case  has  been  sifted,  the  more  its  merits  have  become 
known.  For  Major  Yelverton  but  little  can  be  said.  He 
was  subjected,  on  the  Irish  trial,  to  a grossly  unfair  cross- 
examination.  In  the  course  of  the  bullying,  or,  as  in  Ireland 
they  call  it,  the  ballyragging,  which  he  met  with  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, he  delivered  himself  of  some  very  coarse,  unfeeling., 
and  indecent  theories  on  the  non-marital  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  He  also  seems,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  have  hinted  at 
something  very  like  abortion ; and  all  that  is  connected  with 
his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Forbes  shows  a cold,  unfeeling,  worldly 
heart.  But  in  his  previous  intercourse  with  Miss  Longworth 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  was  much  more  the  pursued  than  the  pur- 
suer. At  any  rate,  he  gave  the  lady  fair  warning.  He  pointed 
out  that  her  “ ruin  ” could  be  the  only  result  of  a renewal  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  he  gave  her  the  choice  of  renewing  it 
or  not.  That  renewal  was  her  act,  not  his.  Of  course,  a man 
of  the  highest  principles  would  never  place  this  perilous 
alternative  before  a susceptible,  passionate  woman.  But  Major 
Yelverton  did  not  pretend  to  be  this.  Fie  described  himself  all 
along,  and  truly  enough,  as  cold,  selfish,  sensual,  self-indulgent, 
and  careless  of  anybody’s  interests  when  brought  into  collision 
with  his  own  pleasure.  He  was  certainly  not  quite  the  boy- 
victim  which  at  one  time  his  counsel  found  it  convenient  to 
represent  him.  He  was  a man  of  the  world.  The  temptation  was 
rather  a bore  than  otherwise ; but  as  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  temptation  without  taking  some  trouble,  he  let  the  tenfpter 
have  her  own  way,  perfectly  resolved  that  the  temptation, 
however  it  might  end,  should  not  get  him  into  more  serious 
trouble  than  must  unavoidably  come  of  any  liaison.  He 
felt  it  to  be  of  no  use  struggling  against  the  strong  will  of 
Theresa  Longworth  ; but  he  all  along  made  up  his  mind  that, 
as  he  was  to  be  the  lady's  victim,  it  should  be  on  his  own 
terms,  not  hers.  No  doubt  this  is  a very  low  standard  of 
morality ; but  it  is,  Ave  fear,  not  an  uncommon  one ; and  it 
certainly  is  that  upon  which,  and  upon  Avhich  alone,  the  case 
as  a whole  can  be  consistently  interpreted. 

As  to  Miss  Longworth,  we  would  now  say  as  little  as  ive 
can.  When  all  the  world  was  on  her  side — ivhen  she  was 
the  triumphant  object  of  Avhat  are  called  Irish  ovations, 
when  all  Scotland  made  her  virtues  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  as  Queen  Mary’s  innocence,  and  Avhen  nearly  the 
whole  of  England  echoed  their  salutations — we  expressed 
ourselves  intelligibly  on  this  lady’s  life  and  character.  The 
highest  English  tribunal  has  now  fully  accepted  that  view 
Avhich  four  years  ago  was  both  uncommon  and  unpopular.  It 
Avere  ungenerous  to  press  heavily  on  any  one  who  is  doAvn  ; 
doubly  imgenerous  in  the  case  of  a Avoman  of  very  remarkable 
poAvers,  great  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  now  labour- 
ing under  the  heavy  burthen  of  failure  and  humhiation. 
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To  say  that,  in  oitr  judgment,  she  fxilly  deserves  her 
fate,  may  sound  harsh ; but  to  say  much  less  were 
to  compromise  the  interests  of  truth  and  morality.  She 
has  a thorny  bed  to  lie  on,  but  she  has  made  it  for  herself. 
And  if  we  e.'spress  ourselves  strongly,  it  is  chiefly  because  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  has  thought  proper,  in 
his  judicial  capacity,  not  only  to  pronounce  a high  eulogium 
on  the  intellectual  capacity  displayed  in  Miss  Longwouth’s 
letters,  but  to  declare  that  their  tone  is  consistent  with  “ honour- 
“ able  courtship.”  The  interests  of  morality  would,  we  think,  be 
seriously  compromised  were  this  judgment  to  rest  on  any 
higher  grounds  than  Lord  Westbury’s  opinion  of  what 
may  be  the  proper  style  of  correspondence  between  unmar- 
ried— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  between  married — persons. 
To  right-thinking  persons,  there  is  much  in  these  ter- 
rible letters  which  is  simply  loathsome.  We  have  no 
notion  of  making  a heroine  of  such  a person  as  Miss 
Longworth.  She  is  out  of  keeping  with  society,  both  as 
it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  She  is  an  adventuress, 
launched  into  the  world  nobody  knows  how,  with  a pre- 
vious history  Avhich  has  never  been  told.  She  is  a Sceur  de 
Charite,  but  she  meets  and  courts  adventures  little  in  keeping 
with  her  semi-conventual  dress  and  office.  She  sinners  it  and 
saints  it  by  turns  or  at  once.  She  is  made  up  of  passion  and 
prudence,  of  hard  intellectual  vigour,  and  sensuous  thoughts 
and  feelings.  She  writes  as  no  modest  woman  writes,  and  she 
schemes  as  no  modest  Avoman  would  scheme.  She  has  religious 
scruples,  but  they  do  not  restrain  her  from  provoking  at  least 
to  sin.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  her  is  that  she  will 
abandon  that  world  which  will  act  most  kindly  by  forgetting 
her,  and  forgiving  her  offence  against  society. 


THE  PEUSSIAN  EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

IF  the  Prussians  Avere  likely  to  derive  a moral  lesson  from 
the  visible  disapproval  of  their  neighbours,  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bill  for  the  extradition  of 
offenders  Avould  perhaps  serve  as  a useful  humiliation.  Un- 
fortunately, censorious  virtue  is  too  often  Avasted  in  private 
life,  and  nations,  even  when  they  are  liable  to  criticism, 
consist  of  millions  of  culprits  who  keep  one  another  in  coun- 
tenance. The  Prussians  are  at  jiresent  persuaded,  not  only 
that  they  have  acquired  military  and  political  glory,  but  that 
the  dissatisfaction  of  England  Avith  their  proceedings  is  merely 
the  expression  of  envious  weakness.  Time  will  restore  the 
natural  relations  of  tAvo  countries  which  ought  to  have  much 
in  common,  and  in  the  meantime  exhibitions  of  reciprocal 
dislike  are  useless  and  mischievous.  It  is  natural,  however, 
that  Parliament  should  be  disinclined  to  adopt  any  measure 
which  may  seem  to  imply  unnecessary  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  Prussia.  Even  if  Denmark  were  forgotten, 
English  feeling  was  profoundly  and  honestly  shocked  by  the 
complicity  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  the  cruelties  which 
were  practised  in  Russian  Poland.  Political  offenders  have  been 
habitually  surrendered  by  Prussia  under  pretext  of  a treaty 
of  extradition,  and,  by  a slight  confusion  of  thought,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  Government  Bill  was  intended  to  serve  a 
similar  purpose.  The  measure  Avas,  in  principle,  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  and  Avholesome  processes  of  international  legislation. 
It  Avas  thought  a hardship,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
central  poAver ; but  in  the  days  of  raihvays  and  steamboats 
there  Avould  be  more  reason  to  complain  of  an  opposite  in- 
convenience if  thieves  and  murderers  Avere  safe  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  a neighbouring  frontier,  Avhich  perhaps  might 
only  be  an  imaginary  line  on  a map.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  expedient  to  exchange,  Avith  almost  all  civilized  nations, 
conventions  for  mutual  extradition ; and  the  criminal  classes 
in  England  are  fully  aAvare  that  they  are  not  safe  from  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  in  France  or  in  America.  There 
are  feAV  transactions  in  which  both  the  contracting  parties 
are  more  undeniably  gainers.  The  exporting  country  is  Avell 
rid  of  an  assassin  or  a forger,  and  the  receiver  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  him  to  his  proper  use  in  the  gaol 
or  on  the  gallows.  In  this  instance,  if  in  no  other,  pro- 
tectionists Avould  find  a just  satisfaction  in  ascertaining  that 
the  balance  of  trade  Avas  in  their  favour. 

It  suited  the  purpose  or  the  humour  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Monday,  to  assume  that  the  Bill  A\ffiich  Avas  to  give 
effect  to  the  Prussian  Treaty  Avas  likely  to  apply  exclusively 
to  objects  for  Avhich  it  Avas  not  avoAvedly  designed.  The  sub- 
sequent AvithdraAval  of  the  measure  may  be  taken  as  an 
admission  that  it  had  been  incautiously  framed ; but  the 
criticisms  of  some  of  the  speakers  Avere  absurdly  extra- 
vagant. It  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  the  debate 
that  there  would  be  any  practical  reciprocity,  or  that  it  might 


be  convenient  to  retain  a hold  on  English  rogues  and  ruffians 
who  had  found  their  way  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  For 
the  moment,  all  criminals  Avere  supposed  to  bo  patriots,  who 
had  innocently  committed  some  technical  felony  in  their 
escape  from  Posen  to  a more  congenial  country.  Mr.  White 
raised  a wider  issue  when  he  argued  that  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  themselves  were,  by  inheritance,  tainted  with  the 
original  sin  of  territorial  larceny.  “ ThcDukes  of  Brandenburg,” 
he  said,  “ had  raised  their  Duchy  into  a Monarchy  by  larceny 
of  the  property  of  their  neighbours.”  It  might  have  been 
thought  hypercritical  to  reply  that  there  never  was  a dukedom 
of  Brandenburg,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  that  electoral  State 
committed  no  robbery  at  the  time  when  he  raised  his  dukedom 
of  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a kingdom.  It  Avould  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  transfer  into  serious  diplomacy  the  figurative 
designation  of  conquerors  as  robbers.  There  is  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  France,  Avhich  has  annexed  Provence  and 
Britanny,  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  American  thieves  enjoy  no  asylum  in 
England,  although  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Avrested  Texas  from  Mexico  by  highly  questionable  practices. 
When  the  heir  of  the  Prussian  CroAvn,  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
married  an  English  Princess,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Frederick  the  Great’s  alleged  robbery  of  Silesia  Avas 
forgotten  or  condoned.  It  Avasin  truth  SchlesAvig,  rather  than 
Silesia  or  even  Poland,  Avhich  loomed  through  Mr.  White’s 
hazy  recollections  of  Prussian  usurpation. 

It  is  highly  important  that  treaties  of  this  nature,  and  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  required  to  give  effect  to  them,  should  be 
framed  Avith  proper  accuracy  and  caution ; and  if  the  common 
forms  had  in  this  instance  been  followed,  there  Avould  have 
been  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  practical  evasion  of  the 
habitual  policy  of  England.  The  demand  of  the  American 
Government  for  the  surrender  of  Anderson,  a slave  from 
Missouri  Avho  had  escaped  to  Canada,  Avas  more  embarrassing 
than  any  complication  which  could  have  arisen  from  the 
Prussian  Treaty  if  it  had  been  carefully  framed.  The  fugitive 
had  killed  his  master  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  escape, 
and  although  his  act  would  in  England  or  Canada  only  have 
amounted  to  justifiable  homicide,  it  was  impossible  to  dispute 
the  assertion  that  he  had  committed  murder  according 
to  the  law  of  Missouri.  It  has  never  been  a principle 
of  English  jurisprudence  that  slavery  is  intrinsically 
unlawful ; and,  if  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States 
were  even  now  to  organize  a massacre  of  their  owners 
on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  English 
sentiment  would  approve  of  the  most  rigorous  measures 
of  suppression  and  punishment.  Nevertheless,  Anderson 
was  not  surrendered  to  the  American  Government,  be- 
cause, in  the  conflict  of  laAVS  and  institutions,  humanity  and 
natural  justice  prevailed.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
Prussian  Government  should  at  any  time  require  the  extra- 
dition of  an  insurgent ; and  even  if  the  demand  were  preferred, 
it  Avould  be,  as  the  Attorney-General  observed,  absurd  to 
bring  civil  Avar  imder  the  head  of  assassination.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  Bill  referred  to  the  provisions  for  enforcing 
by  extradition  a foreign  conviction,  although,  before  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  could  apply,  it  Avould  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  alleged  crime  would  come,  according  to 
English  laAV,  Avithin  the  category  of  specified  offences.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  precedent  of 
the  Act  by  Avhich  the  French  Treaty  of  extradition  is  en- 
forced ; and  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  have  been 
misled  into  the  belief  that  the  provisions  of  the  Prussian  Act 
were  the  same. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  on  a future  occasion, 
that  there  are  tAvo  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Government  Avill  not  discuss  the  question  on 
the  assumption  that  its  oAvn  larcenous  practices  justify  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  suspicion.  Although  a slight  to  Prussia 
would,  for  the  moment,  be  popular  in  England,  there  never 
was  a time  at  Avhich  an  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
extradition  Avould  cause  more  general  indignation.  The 
murder  on  the  North  London  Raihvay  caused  almost  as  much 
alarm  and  anger  as  the  occupation  of  Jutland,  and  two 
police-officers  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  Prussian  assassin  on  his  arrival  at  an  Ameri- 
can port.  Unless  the  criminal  should  outsail  his  pui’suers, 
and  hide  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  authorities  of  New  York  Avill  afford  every  facility  for 
his  capture  and  removal  to  England.  If  there  had  been  no 
extradition  treaty  AAnth  the  United  States,  Muller  Avould  have 
been  absolutely  safe.  It  is  not  found  by  experience  that  Mr. 
Adams  Avorries  the  Foreign  Office  with  demands  for  the  sur- 
render of  Confederate  officers,  on  the  pretext  that  they  have  put 
American  citizens  to  death  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
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Even  Captain  Semites  is  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  although, 
it  pleases  the  Federal  mind  verbally  to  denounce  the  captures 
of  the  Alabama  as  acts  of  piracy.  As  judges  sometimes 
observe,  when  they  wish  to  give  an  Act  of  Parliament  an 
equitable  interpretation,  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  exer- 
cise a little  common  sense ; and  a rational  interpretation  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  given  to  extradition  Acts,  because  the 
decision  of  each  separate  case  rests  with  the  party  who 
would  be  the  sufferer  by  undue  extension  of  the  law.  As  the 
House  of  Commons  has  now  vented  its  feelings,  it  will 
be  unnecessary,  after  correcting  the  official  oversight,  to 
interpose  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a mutually  advan- 
tageous bargain  with  Prussia.  There  might  be  doubts  as  to 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a precedent,  but  after  some 
years’  experience  of  the  working  of  extradition  treaties,  it  is 
idle  to  exclude  Prussia  from  the  benefit  and  the  burden. 
Serious  legislators  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  existing 
treaties  have  produced  the  anomalous  results  Avhich  are  now 
suggested  as  possible. 


DENMAEK  AND  THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

The  interesting  and  exhaustive  speech  in  which  Bishop 
Monrad  has  explained  the  history  and  policy  of  the  late 
Danish  Government  has  told  us,  among  other  things,  why  the 
Danes  continued  the  war  after  the  termination  of  the  London 
Conference,  and  what  is  the  issue  of  the  war  which  those  who 
recently  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Denmark  would  now 
think  most  beneficial  to  her.  Bishop  Monrad  states  that  the 
Danes  resumed  the  war  because  all  their  information  rendered 
it  probable  that  England  w'ould  not,  after  all,  leave  them 
entirely  unsupported.  That  is,  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  June  the  English  Ministry  had  not  managed  to  make 
the  Danes  comprehend  the  absolute  decision  against  war 
which,  as  Lord  Russell  now  wishes  us  to  believe,  was 
formed  by  the  Cabinet  when  the  intentions  of  France 
were  ascertained  at  the  end  of  January.  It  is,  however, 
of  no  use  any  longer  to  expose  what  every  one  knows  to 
be  a mere  Ministerial  afterthought.  It  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  learn  what  is  to  become  of  Denmark  now  that 
she  is  conquered.  It  appears  that  the  plan  of  incor- 
porating the  whole  of  Denmark  in  the  German  Confederation 
came  from  the  Danish  Ministry.  Bishop  Monrad  was  aware 
that  the  advocacy  of  such  a plan  would  startle  a Danish 
audience,  but  he  set  himself  to  justify  the  favour  with  which  he 
himself  had  entertained  it.  The  Duchies  must,  he  argued, 
be  lost  to  Denmark.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  same 
Sovereign  to  rule  any  longer  over  both.  The  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  would  always  be  too  German  for  the 
Danes,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  would  always  be  too  Danish 
for  the  Germans.  But  Denmark,  stripped  of  the  Duchies,  and 
with  its  spirit  broken  by  the  war,  would  be  always  at  the 
mercy  of  Germany.  Excuses  for  interfering  in  its  concerns,  for 
bullying  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  a little  more  or  a little  less 
liberal,  would  continually  be  found.  Its  influence,  its  his- 
torical position,  its  place  in  the  European  system,  would  all 
be  virtually  lost.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  make  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  as  to  be  received 
into  their  habitations  ? Why,  when  Germany  asked  tor 
one  more  little  State  in  the  Confederation,  should  it  not  tell 
her  to  take  her  bill  quickly  and  write  two  more  little  States  ? 
If  Denmark  became  a member  of  the  Confederation,  she  would 
lose  nominally,  for  she  would  no  longer  be  an  independent 
Power ; but  she  would  gain  really,  for  she  would  be  safe  from 
an  attack,  and  her  people  and  Sovereign  would  be  allowed  to 
do  as  they  pleased.  It  was  this  delightful  assurance  of  being 
let  alone  which  fascinated  Bishop  Monrad,  and  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  Reuss  and  Lippe  to  some  extent  enjoy.  The  plan, 
however,  has  failed,  because  Germany,  or  rather  Prussia,  will 
not  sanction  it.  Austria  for  a moment  smiled  kindly  on  the 
project,  for  it  could  not  hurt  her,  and  it  seemed  to  offer  a 
glorious  termination  to  the  Avar  in  which  she  had  taken  a 
part.  But  it  did  not  at  all  fall  in  Avith  the  views  of  Count 
Eismark.  The  prospect  of  having  one  more  little  Liberal 
State  in  Northern  Germany  to  encourage  the  national  party 
Avas  bad  enough,  but  it  Avould  have  been  Averse  than  folly 
for  feudal  Prussia  to  have  alloAved  the  creation  of  tAvo ; 
and  Denmark  Avould  have  been  far  too  much  infected  with 
the  taint  of  democracy  to  make  her  an  endurable  member 
of  the  German  body.  The  national  party  might  have 
hailed  with  satisfixction  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  and  have  been  delighted  to  see  that  their  dreams 
were  fulfilled,  and  that  Germany  had  suddenly  become 
a naval  Power.  But  Prussia  Avants  nothing  less  than 
a national  fleet.  It  Avants  a Prussian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  to 
set  off  against  the  Austrian  fleet  in  the  Adriatic ; and  so  there 


was  no  chance  of  a free  little  State,  with  a navy  at  the 
service  of  Germany,  being  admitted  into  the  Confederation. 
Russia  would  also  have  strenuously  opposed  a scheme  which 
would  have  placed  the  passage  of  the  Sound  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  Power,  but  the  interests  of  Prussia  Avere  so  clearly 
against  the  project  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  Russian  influence. 

The  German  papers  assert  that  the  allies  have  agreed  on  the 
terms  of  peace  they  Avill  exact,  and  that  these  terms  will  be  the 
separation  from  Denmark  of  the  Duchies  and  Lauenberg,  and 
their  formation  into  a single  State  under  that  prince  whose 
claim  is  approved  by  the  Diet;  a Federal  fortress  and  a 
Federal  port  being  reserved  on  the  territory  of  the  Duchies. 
This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  But  then 
comes  the  real  pith  of  the  arrangement.  Prussia  is  to  pay 
Austria  the  expenses  she  has  incuiTed  in  the  war,  and  Avill 
then  occupy  Schleswig,  and  collect  the  revenue  through 
Prussian  officials,  until  the  receipts  suffice  to  cover  the 
entire  outlay  of  the  Avar,  estimated  at  about  seven  millions 
sterling.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  arrangement  might 
suit  Prussia  very  well.  The  occupation  would  last  a 
very  long  time  until  so  poor  a country  as  SchlesAvig 
could  pay  seven  millions  sterling  and  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 
Year  after  year  would  pass  aAvay,  and  Prussia  would  still  be 
there.  The  Duke  Avould  have  no  authority,  for  he  would 
have  no  servants.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Schleswig 
could  afford  two  sets  of  officials,  and  so  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  Avould  be  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  and  every 
sign  ol'  disaffection  Avould  be  promptly  repressed  by  the 
Prussian  forces  occupying  the  nominally  Federal  fortress  of 
Rendsburg.  In  the  course  of  time,  petitions  Avould  be  got  up 
like  that  started  by  Prussian  instigation  the  other  day,  iu 
Avhich  the  SchlesAvig-Holstein  landoAvners  were  made  to 
deplore  the  confusion  caused  by  having  to  serve  tAvo 
masters  ; and  the  petitioners  Avould  beg  that  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  might  be  altogether  su.«pended  and  Prussia  alone 
manage  them.  But  the  Duchies  are  known  to  be  inse- 
parable, and  therefore  Holstein  must  soon  go  as  Schles- 
Avig Avent,  and  all  Avould  be  Prussian.  It  would  also  be 
a sAveet  revenge  for  Count  Bismark,  if  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  Avere  forced  on  him,  to  use  the  ample  means 
this  occupation  Avould  give  him  to  make  the  life  of  that  respect- 
able prince  a burden  to  him.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
think  of  coquetting  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  making  the 
Duchies  the  starting-point  of  their  efforts,  if  Prussian  officials 
and  Prussian  troops  were  ahvays  at  hand  to  keep  him  quiet. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Avhole  project  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  as  too  insulting  to  Germany.  It  Avould  bo 
sufficiently  humiliating  to  Austria  to  be  thrust  aside  with  a 
feAV  thalers  in  her  pocket,  and  to  be  told  that,  if  she  were  paid 
for  fighting,  that  would  be  enough  for  her,  while  the  political 
fruits  of  the  war  were  reserved  for  Prussia.  But  the  minor 
States  of  Germany  could  hardly  have  to  deplore  an  end  of  the 
AA-ar  more  mortifying  to  them  than  that  the  prince  of 
their  choice  should  be  placed  under  permanent  Prussian  siu- 
veillance,  and  that  the  Schleswigers,  over  whose  miseries  they 
have  been  groaning  for  years  and  Avho  are  as  dear  to  them  as 
brothers,  should  be  taxed  and  Avorried  and  managed  by 
Prussian  officials  until  they  have  paid  seven  millions  sterling. 

At  any  rate,  this  proposal,  if  it  is  made  and  accepted,  Avill  sh  o w 
how  much  Germany  and  Austria  Avill  stand.  It  appears  to  be 
the  policy  of  Count  Bismark  to  say  the  most  arrogant  things 
and  to  make  the  most  audacious  proposals  he  can  think  of,  and 
then  discover  how  much  he  has  got  to  recede.  Probably  he 
knoAVs  the  people  Avith  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  the  way  to 
be  successful  Avith  Germans  may  be  to  take  care  to  be  insolent 
enough.  Prussia  is  carrying  things  Avith  a very  high  hand 
just  now,  and  if  there  is  any  opposition  to  her,  she  takes  a 
pride  in  shoAving  hoAv  thoroughly  she  despises  it.  Rendsburg 
Avas  lately  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  Avho  are  carrying  on 
that  Federal  execution  Avhich  was  once  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Danish  quarrel,  and  Avhich  has  gone  on  ever  since 
Avithout  any  one  thinking  of  it.  But  the  Prussians  took 
offence  at  something  the  Federal  troops  had  done,  and,  Avith- 
out troubling  themselves  to  consult  the  Diet,  quietly  took 
possession  of  Rendsburg  and  turned  the  Federal  troops 
out.  The  Diet  has  given  itself  the  satisfaction  of  protesting 
strongly,  but  the  Prussian  troops  remain  in  Rendsbm'gi  What 
is  to  come  next  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  courage 
which  Austria  can  manage  to  pluck  up  at  the  eleventh  hour.  If 
she  declines  to  be  paid  off,  if  she  determines  on  associating  herself 
Avith  Prussia  in  the  management  of  the  Duchies  and  insists  on 
fair  play,  and  thus  rallies  round  her  the  minor  States,  Count 
Bismark  will  have  to  loAver  his  pretensions.  But  if  Austria 
is  timid,  if  she  is  so  tar  overawed  by  Russia  and  Prussia  as  to 
shrink  from  a policy  Avhich  they  will  treat  as  separating  her 
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from  them  and  encouraging  their  enemies,  the  German 
Liberals,  then  the  minor  States  will  probably  feel  them- 
selves obliged  to  let  Prussia  have  her  own  way,  and  will  not 
even  venture  to  pronounce  on  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Duchy  until  leave  has  been  given  them,  and  their  choice  in- 
dicated. But  in  the  long  run,  if  the  minor  States  cannot  lean  on 
Austria  against  Prussia,  they  will  lean  on  France.  The  dis- 
siitislaction  Avhich  the  sight  of  Count  Bis.makk  keeping  out 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  riding  roughshod  over  the 
Duchies  with  a pack  of  Prussian  officials  is  sure  to  produce, 
will  be  too  profound  to  allow  of  those  humiliated  by  it  not 
nursing  schemes  of  vengeance.  The  official  papers  in  Prussia 
declare  that  Count  Bismark  is  perfectly  ready  to  brave  the 
displeasure  of  France,  and  that  the  Emperor  knows  his  own 
interest  far  too  well  to  meddle  in  German  affairs.  But  if 
Prussia  is  successful  now,  and  Count  Bismark  obtains  a pos- 
session of  the  Duchies  which  is  annexation  in  all  but 
name,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  heard  throughout  Ger- 
many the  grumblings  of  a coming  stoi-m  which,  when  it 
bursts,  will  try  the  strength  of  the  two  great  German  Powers 
severely,  and  will  give  France  an  opportunity  of  venturing 
abroad  that  she  is  not  likely  to  neglect. 


GOVERNMENT  MANUFACTURES. 

The  charm  of  unadorned  eloquence  is  supposed  to  consist 
in  clearness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Cobden’s  clearness  is 
beyond  all  praise,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most 
rhetorical  orator  in  the  House  could  not  treat  facts  with  more 
sublime  contempt  than  the  great  representative  of  the  Man- 
chester School.  On  whatever  subject  he  speaks,  Mr.  Cobden 
has  a theory  as  sharp  and  precise  as  if  it  came  straight  from 
the  brain  of  a Frenchman,  and  as  uncompromising  as  though 
it  were  a universal  law  to  which  all  the  complications  of 
public  and  private  business  had  failed  to  show  a single 
exception.  When  Mr.  Cobden  recently  expounded  his  views 
of  international  duty,  he  chose  to  be  utterly  blind  to  the  fact 
that  there  could  be,  under  any  circumstances,  a higher 
principle  than  that  of  laisser  faire.  Promise  nothing, 
suggest  nothing,  undertake  nothing,  abjure  alike  treaties  and 
wars,  and  all,  said  Mr.  Cobden,  would  go  right.  If  any 
one  replied  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  non-interference  some- 
times allowed  things  to  go  very  wrong,  the  old  ?inswer  wms 
ready — “ So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.”  It  is  precisely 
in  the  same  spirit  that  Mr.  Cobden  has  dealt  with  the  really 
difficult  question  how  far  a Government  is  justified  in  trusting 
to  commercial  energy  to  supply  its  wants,  and  in  what  cases 
it  is  prudent  for  it  to  secure  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
its  supplies  by  manufacturing  on  its  own  account.  Mr. 
Cobden’s  answer  to  this  question  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple,  and  the  defect  of  not  being  true.  He  tells  us  that  in 
all  cases,  without  exception,  a Government  will  be  better 
served  by  making  known  its  wants,  and  going  into 
the  market  to  supply  them,  than  by  setting  up  any 
kind  of  workshop  of  its  own.  But  is  this  true?  Plave 

both  experiments  been  tried,  and  with  what  results? 
One  might  have  expected  that,  in  a speech  of  some  hours’ 
duration  by  a man  who  prides  himself  on  his  business 
capacities,  some  sort  of  evidence  would  have  been  appealed  to 
in  support  of  so  sweeping  a proposition.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  aU  that  Mr.  Cobden  said.  He  quietly 
assumed  his  proposition  to  be  beyond  question,  and  occupied 
the  House  with  an  interesting  and  in  many  respects  a true 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  Government  estab- 
lishments had  grown  up.  The  facts  brought  forward  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  proved  beyond  all  dispute  that 
Mr.  Cobden’s  principle  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a uni- 
versal truth,  though  they  left  open  a wide  and  intricate 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Government  manu- 
lactures  ought  to  be  carried.  There  is  no  special  diffi- 
culty in  laying  down  rules  for  determining  this  or  any 
other  controversy  of  the  kind,  but  there  is  a vast  amount 
of  difficulty  in  saying,  under  each  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances, whether  the  rules  do  or  do  not  apply.  By  the 
common  consent  of  almost  every  one  except  Mr.  Cobden,  it  is 
agreed  that,  where  Government  is  substantially  the  only  pur- 
chaser of  an  article,  it  is  generally  more  advantageous  to 
manufacture  than  to  purchase  it ; and  that,  where  the  com- 
modity required  is  incapable  of  being  satisfactorily  tested  in 
its  finislied  state,  it  is  essential  that  the  last  stages,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  manufacture  should  be  kept  by  the  Government 
in  its  own  hands.  Where  neither  of  these  conditions  exist, 
Mr.  Cobden’s  rule  of  purchasing  in  the  open  market  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  required  will  ordinarily  be  found  the 
most  economical. 

The  reasons  for  the  two  great  exceptions  to  his  maxim 


are  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by  any  one  who  has  not 
sold  himself  to  a theory.  One  example  is  as  good  as 
a thousand,  and  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  production  of 
muskets,  which  Mr.  Cobden  seems  to  think  especially  favour- 
able to  his  doctrine.  He  says  that  Birmingham,  if  left  to 
itself  without  the  rivalry  of  a State  factory,  would  furnish  a 
supply  more  certain,  of  better  quality,  and  at  a less  cost  than 
that  which  is  drawn  from  Enfield.  Mr.  Cobden  produced 
absolutely  no  facts  in  support  of  this  assertion,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  strongest  facts  were  adduced  to  show  that  com- 
mercial competition  had  proved  a broken  reed,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  a Government  factory  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  only  ghost  of  a fact  bearing  on  this  subject  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Cobden’s  speech  is  that,  according  to  his  private 
information,  Birmingham  gun -makers  will  contract  to  supply 
Enfield  rifles  at  50s.  a piece.  Perhaps  they  will  when  the 
rifles  are  not  wanted,  but  the  question  is  what  they  would  do 
when  a war  caused  a sudden  demand.  And  there  is  an 
answer  easily  found.  When  the  Russian  war  broke  out 
we  had  no  Enfield  factory,  and  then  the  contract  price 
■was  65s.,  while  the  cost  at  Enfield  is  37s.  \d.  But  the  ex- 
pense was  the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty.  Birmingham 
did  not  ventme  to  contract  for  anything  like  the  supply  which 
was  required,  and,  when  it  had  contracted,  it  failed  to  deliver 
the  arms  until  months  after  the  stipulated  time.  Liege, 
America,  St.  Etienne,  were  ransacked  to  make  up  the  tale  of 
rifles,  but  all  the  industry  of  all  the  world  was  unable  to  give 
us  what  we  wanted  until  after  the  emergency  had  passed 
away.  And  no  one  can  blame  the  private  manufacturers  for 
such  a result.  The  demand  of  the  Government  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  a fluctuating  demand.  No  policy  could  be  worse  than 
to  keep  in  store  enormous  quantities  of  arms  which  are  likely 
to  become  obsolete  before  they  are  wanted  ; but  if  this  is  not 
done,  somewhere  or  other  there  must  exist  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing on  occasion  quantities  far  beyond  the  average  demand. 
It  does  not  pay  manufacturers  to  construct  their  establish- 
ments on  a scale  so  much  beyond  their  ordinary  require- 
ments ; and  even  the  most  exorbitant  price  in  time  of  war 
would  scarcely  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  a private  maker 
to  embark,  in  time  of  peace,  in  a concern  on  the  scale  of  the 
Enfield  factory.  Not  only  were  the  Birmingham  guns  more 
costly  and  the  supply  less  abundant,  but  their  quality,  though 
respectable,  was  never  up  to  that  of  the  Government  rifle. 
There  is  a better  proof  of  this  than  all  the  private  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  Cobden  can  collect  from  the  gunmakers. 
Many  thousands  of  Volunteers  have  tested  every  kind  of 
rifle  with  an  eagerness  and  care  measured  by  their  ambition 
to  excel,  and  they  all  know  that  none  of  the  Government- 
pattern  rifles  made  in  England  can  compare  with  the  beautiful 
weapons  turned  out  at  Enfield,  except  those  produced  by  one 
London  Company.  Mr.  Cobden’s  solitary  argument  against  the 
Enfield  factory  was  that  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  work  was 
apparent  only,  and  ought  to  be  corrected,  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  with  the  trade,  by  adding  a percentage  for 
interest,  depreciation,  and  the  like.  This  is  quite  true ; 
but  Mr.  Cobden  knew  that  the  figures  were  given  from  which 
he  could  calculate  this  percentage,  and  that,  if  it  were  added, 
the  productions  of  the  Government  works  would  still  be  in- 
comparably cheaper  than  those  of  private  makers.  Nor  is 
there  anything  surprising  in  this.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a first-rate  superintendent,  as  is  the  case  at 
Enfield,  a Government  factory  for  Government  stores  must  be 
cheaper  than  any  private  establishment.  There  is  a constant 
though  not  an  absolutely  uniform  demand ; there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  capital ; and  if  the  stimulus  of  private  interest 
is  wanting,  the  deduction  for  private  profits  is  also  absent.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  not  only  for  cheapness  and  excellence,  but  for 
the  power  of  rapid  production,  Enfield  has  altogether  surpassed 
anything  which  the  whole  gun  trade  ever  did  or  is  ever  likely  to 
do.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  laboratory  at  Woolwich,  where 
the  ammunition  for  the  army  and  navy  is  made  up.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  muskets,  the  private  manufacturers  say,  and  Avith 
truth,  that  the  nominal  cost  of  Woohvich  cartridges  ought,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  to  be  increased  by  interest  on  capital, 
and  similar  charges ; but  they  do  not  and  cannot  say  that  the 
allowance  would  make  up  the  difference  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  between  their  charges  and  tho^e  at  Avhich  the  Govern- 
ment cartridges  can  be  sold. 

These  are  special  examples,  but  they  are  enough  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  principle  Avhich  Mr.  Cobden  assumes. 
Nothing  but  experience  can  determine  in  any  particular  case 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  set  up  a public  factory,  or  safe  to 
rely  upon  the  trade.  But  the  truth  is  that,  in  almost  all  the 
special  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  Blr.  Cobden  referred, 
the  so-called  appeal  to  the  commercial  principle  means  no 
more  than  this.  Tavo  or  three  manuliicturers  are  exclusively 
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I employed  by  the  Government,  and  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Iparticular  demand,  nothing  whatever  but  Government  officers, 

I paid  by  large  profits  instead  of  by  a moderate  salary.  It  was 
so  with  the  Low  Moor  and  Gospel  Oak  works,  which  in  the 
old  times  supplied  almost  all  the  ordnance  for  the  army  and 
■ navy,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  a farce  to 
talk  of  competition  when  the  only  buyer  is  the  Government, 
and  the  only  sellers  a few  large  capitalists  who  are  on  very 
(good  terms  with  one  another.  There  is  no  real  competition 
among  those  manufacturers  who  are  on  the  Government  list; 
land  though,  as  in  the  case  of  steam-engines,  very  excellent 
work  is  done  on  this  system,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  particularly  economical,  and  no  justification  for  describing 
it  as  an  appeal  to  the  open  market.  Steam-engines,  however, 
are,  unlike  muskets  and  cannon,  in  very  general  demand,  and 
no  difficulty  is  ever  likely  to  occur  for  want  of  the  power 
of  rapid  production ; but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  clothing 
establishment  at  Pimlico,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  branches 
of  Government  manufacture,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  large  establishments  for  the  supply  of 
military  stores,  for  which  the  Government  is  the  only  large  cus- 
tomer. Mr.  CoBDEN,  indeed,  answered  himself  when  he  said 
that  the  Government  began  to  manufacture  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  buy.  Even  private  firms,  as  Mr.  Cobden  no 
doubt  rightly  says,  find  that  the  art  of  buying  well  is  one 
which  requires  a great  amount  of  special  talent.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  Government  than  for  any  one  else  to  buy  to 
advantage,  and  in  spite  of  the  official  harshness  and  sharp 
practice  with  which  contractors  are  often  treated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government,  as  a rule,  pays  more  for 
what  it  buys  than  any  other  purchaser.  As  a rule,  either 
the  Government  cheats  the  contractor,  or  the  contractor 
cheats  the  Government.  Whenever  the  difficulty  of  buying 
to  advantage  is  greater  than  that  of  manufacturing,  Mr. 
Cobden’s  theory  breaks  down,  and  he  has  neither  proved, 
nor  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  establishments  which  he  condemned.  The 
method  of  settling  matters  of  detail  by  sweeping  assertions  is 
seldom  successful,  and  Mr.  Cobden  would  do  more  good  by 
closely  scrutinizing  the  examples  of  mismanagement,  which  are 
frequent  enough,  than  by  laying  down  broad  propositions  to 
which  no  one  with  his  eyes  open  can  assent. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH’S  short  and  eloquent  speech  on 
Tuesday  last  perhaps  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
those  who  anticipated  a detailed  exposure  of  the  alleged  mis- 
carriages of  English  diplomacy.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  reason  for  postponing  the  speech  to  the  end  of  the  Session, 
except  that  Lord  Ellenboeough  wished  to  record  his  own 
dissent  from  the  policy  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Opposition,  and,  according  to  Lord  Russell,  from  the  opinion 
of  the  country.  Several  members  of  both  Houses  expressed 
a similar  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  vote  of  censure,  but,  as  their  speeches  were  corrected 
or  interpreted  by  their  votes,  it  was  impossible  to  divest  their 
arguments  of  party  associations.  Lord  Ellenboeough  is  by 
mental  constitution  a Conservative,  or  rather  a Tory,  in  all 
questions  which  affect  the  distribution  of  political  power  at 
home ; but  he  has  always  maintained  a habit  of  separate  or 
independent  action,  and  he  warmly  sympathizes  with  liberal 
government  and  national  independence  in  all  Continental 
struggles.  In  denouncing  the  backwardness  of  all  parties  to 
go  to  war  in  support  of  a just  cause.  Lord  Ellenboeough 
expressed  his  own  sincere  conviction.  For  his  immediate 
purpose,  he  naturally  assumed  that  the  reasons  which  have 
been  itrged  in  support  of  neutrality  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  were  conventional  pretexts  or  excuses.  The  love  of 
ease,  and  the  engrossing  pui’suit  of  gain,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  real  motives  of  a policy  which  has  approved  itself  to  the 
judgment,  if  not  to  the  feelings,  of  the  nation.  Lord  Russell 
had  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  simple  issue  of  right 
and  wrong  had  never  been  distinctly  raised  between  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  weaker  disputant  was  originally  in  the 
wrong,  and  although  Lord  Ellenboeough  is  justified  in 
watching  rvith  jealousy  the  disregard  of  positive  international 
compacts,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  permanent  observance 
of  engagements  so  rash  and  unjust  as  the  Treat}’ of  1852. 
Diplomatists,  even  if  they  tamper  with  absolute  justice,  ought 
carefully  to  regard  the  balance  of  forces  and  of  interests  which 
may  tend  to  invalidate  or  confirm  their  arrangements.  The 
Treaty  of  1852  was  wrongful  as  far  as  the  Duchies  were  con- 
cerned, and,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  imposed  by  weak  and 
selfish  Governments  on  a powerful  and  indignant  nation.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that,  if  Denmark  infringed  the  smallest  of 


the  stipulations  which  accompanied  the  treaty,  Germany  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  discarding  the  unwelcome  burden. 
The  treaty  is  still  technically  binding,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  extinct.  At  the  London  Con- 
ference, all  the  parties  to  the  contract  proposed,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  right,  to  substitute  a new  compromise  for 
the  former  arrangement ; and  when  the  negotiations  failed,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  treaty  should  survive  the  condemna- 
tion which  had  been  passed  on  its  terms.  Although  Lord 
Palmeeston  still  cherishes  an  affection  for  his  own  handiwork. 
Lord  Russell — who,  as  Prime  Minister  in  1851,  was  equally 
responsible  for  the  treaty — has  of  late,  more  than  once,  ad- 
mitted the  blunder  of  the  collective  diplomacy  of  Europe. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  naturally  unwilling  to  reopen  the 
Danish  controversy,  and  it  was  perhaps  felt  that  Lord  Ellen- 
boeough’s  protest  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  occa- 
sion. It  is  well  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  doctrines  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  eloquent  champion  of  a morality  which  is 
at  least  theoretically  nobler,  as  it  is  more  consistent  with 
English  traditions.  General  principles,  like  fii’st  causes,  are 
often  barren  of  results  when  they  are  applied  to  the  decision 
of  practical  questions.  In  almost  all  quarrels  there  is  injustice 
on  both  sides ; and  a bystander  incurs,  by  voluntary  inter- 
ference, the  responsibility  of  acts  which  his  conscience 
condemns.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neither  right  nor  practicable  to 
maintain  a perpetual  neutrality,  nor  can  inaction  in  any  case  be 
justified  by  purely  selfish  reasons.  Power  ought  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  prevention  of  wrong,  nor  is  it  expedient  that  a. 
great  nation  should  sacrifice  its  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
civilized  world.  As  Lord  Ellenboeough  said,  with  rhetorical 
or  epigrammatic  terseness,  diplomacy  is  armed  reason,  and 
its  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the  strength  which  exists  in  the 
background,  and  on  the  known  willingness  to  exert  it.  In 
the  Polish  dispute  of  last  year,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent 
Danish  complications,  aggressive  Powers  disregarded  the  re- 
monstrances of  England  because  it  was  certain  or  probable 
that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  would  not  produce  a war. 
The  success  of  the  calculations  of  Russia  and  of  the  German 
Powers  may  not  improbably  encourage  further  encroachments, 
but  even  the  most  timid  Government  can  only  disarm  its 
diplomatic  reason  to  a limited  extent.  It  is  impossible  for 
foreign  Powers  to  infer,  from  the  pacific  policy  of  England,  that 
the  national  resources  are  impaired.  Unwillingness  to  engage 
in  war  may  be  affected  by  many  contingencies,  and  especially 
by  the  insolence  which  it  sometimes  tends  to  provoke.  Financial 
embarrassment,  commercial  decay,  and  the  decline  of  popu- 
lation would  be  more  permanent  securities  to  the  enemies  or 
rivals  of  England. 

In  condemning  with  lofty  eloquence  the  conspiracies  of 
despotic  rulers  against  national  liberty.  Lord  Ellenboeough 
proved  his  exemption  from  the  retrograde  prejudices  of  some 
members  of  both  political  parties.  Only  a few  years  ago,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  unfriendly  to  Italy,  and 
before  the  Crimean  war  the  encroachments  of  Russia  were 
regarded  with  a certain  amount  of  complacency.  The 
rumoured  revival  of  the  Holy  Alliance  caused  general  irrita- 
tion, because  the  members  of  the  supposed  league  had  recently 
outraged  English  feeling  by  violent  proceedings  in  Poland  and 
in  the  Danish  peninsula ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
suppression  of  popular  government  by  Prussia  or  Austria 
would  be  wholly  unwelcome  to  a certain  class  of  English 
politicians.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  the  closeness 
of  the  connexion  which  now  unites  the  three  Powers,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  combination  would  have  been  promoted 
by  a war  between  England  and  Germany.  The  best 
security  against  the  Holy  Alliance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  dissolved  the 
former  union.  Austria  is  still  jealous  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Prussia  in 
Germany.  It  might  have  been  thought,  after  the  reaction  of 
1849,  march  of  a Russian  army  into  Hungary,  that 

absolute  monarchy  was  once  more  secured  by  a perlect 
concert  among  the  great  military  Powers ; yet  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  on  the  brink  of  war  in  1850,  and  four  or  five 
years  afterwards  a rupture,  which  was  supposed  to  be  final, 
divided  Austria  from  Russia.  Internal  changes  affected  the 
foreign  policy  of  both  the  great  German  Governments,  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  desire  for  a constitutional  system 
is  already  obsolete.  It  was  from  no  love  of  freedom  that  the 
late  King  of  Peussia  and  the  present  Emperor  of  Austeia 
established  or  extended  Parliamentary  institutions.  Although 
Continental  Houses  of  Commons  seem  to  English  judgments 
unduly  patient,  their  influence  cannot  be  altogether  left  out 
of  consideration  in  discussions  on  the  policy  of  the  different 
Governments. 

The  world  might  have  improved  faster,  but  it  has  certainly 
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not  gone  back  in  the  half-century  which  has  intervened  since 
the  first  conception  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  As  Lord  Russell 
observed,  the  absolutist  invasions  of  Spain  and  of  Naples  have 
failed  to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  France  or  of  Austria. 
A free  kingdom  has  been  established  in  Italy,  and  Spain 
enjoys  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  religious  bigotry 
and  with  the  coiTuptions  of  the  Court.  A renewed  Congress 
of  Verona  would  no  longer  be  able  to  execute  by  a French 
army  the  decrees  of  the  Northern  Powers.  Lord  Ellen- 
BOROUGH,  indeed,  complained  that  the  conquest  of  Schleswig 
and  tiolstein  differed  in  kind  from  the  occupation  of  Spain  or 
of  Naples  by  the  officious  allies  of  deposed  monarchs.  It  is 
true  that  the  absolute  Sovereigns  of  1820  shrank  from  dis- 
turbing the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ; 
-and  it  may  be  added  that  the  petty  Italian  princes  were 
practically  the  vassals  of  Austria.  The  conquest  of  the 
Danish  Duchies  is,  in  one  sense,  a more  fundamental 
change ; but  it  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a strong  popular  feeling  in  Germany,  which 
would,  forty  years  ago,  have  been  thought  altogether 
revolutionary.  It  is  undoubtedly  absurd  that  Prussia 
should  vindicate  constitutional  franchises,  and  that  Austria 
should  insist  on  the  rights  of  nationalities ; but,  according 
to  the  universal  German  belief,  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
have  been  emancipated  from  alien  and  illegal  oppression. 
The  Prussian  Minister  who  at  present  largely  influences 
the  policy  of  Europe  belongs  to  the  school  of  Schwarzenbeeg 
rather  than  to  that  of  Metternich.  Daring,  ver.satile,  ambi- 
tious, and  despotic.  Count  Bismaek  is  uninfluenced  by  any 
fanatical  attachment  to  the  cause  either  of  legitimacy  or  of 
■order.  He  has  gratified  the  vanity  both  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  nation,  and  he  has  for  the  time  reduced  Austria  to  a 
secondary  position  in  Germany.  If  he  were  likely  to  succeed 
in  creating  a great  North  German  Power,  he  would  effectually 
relieve  Prussia  from  that  dependence  on  Russia  which  is  the 
most  permanent  relic  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  is  likely  to 
be  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the  national  party  and  of  the 
minor  States ; and  the  Liberal  agitation  in  Germany  is  of  itself 
a security  against  some  of  the  dangers  which  Lord  Ellen- 
BOROUGH  apprehends.  There  is  no  immediate  necessity  for 
the  formation  of  a counter  alliance  between  England  and 
Trance,  but  it  will  arise  of  itself  if  it  is  required. 


AMERICA. 

IT  was  natural  that  the  Federal  authorities  should  be  surprised 
and  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  a hostile  force  in  the 
vicinity  both  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  ; but  their  military 
advisers  probably  satisfied  themselves  that  there  was  no 
immediate  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  on  either  city.  The 
invading  force,  Avhether  it  was  large  or  small,  bore  the  character 
of  a moveable  column,  as  it  retained  no  regular  communi- 
cation with  any  permanent  base  of  operations.  Unless  Genei-al 
Early  has  suffered  loss  in  his  retreat,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  objects  of  his  incursion  have  been  fully  attained.  The 
Confederates  have  taken  away  abundant  booty,  they  have 
interrupted  for  some  days  the  communications  by  railway  and 
telegraph,  and  it  seems  that  they  have  forced  Grant  to  send 
a detachment  from  his  army  for  the  protection  of  the  capital. 
Unless  the  fortune  of  the  war  materially  changes,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  visit  will  be  repeated.  It 
must  be  an  agreeable  change  to  the  Confederates  to  live  in  an 
enemy’s  country  which  has  scarcely  felt  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  and  hereafter  no  inconvenience  will  be  apprehended 
by  them  from  the  peaceable  militia  force  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  would,  however,  be  highly  imprudent  to  remain  too 
long  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac.  Sleepy  volun- 
teers and  militiamen  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Curtis’s 
remonstrances,  that  it  was  only  an  invasion,  and  the  event  has 
proved  that  they  were  right.  When  the  next  Confederate 
■column  appears,  previous  experience  will  add  irresistible  force 
to  the  argument  for  remaining  quietly  at  home.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  allow  time  for  the  collection  of  stores  at  the  differ- 
ent stations.  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s  Ferry  are  better  to 
the  Confederates  than  magazines  of  their  own,  because  they 
are  periodically  replenished  by  their  adversaries  at  the  expense 
of  the  Washin^on  Treasury.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
habitually  employ  their  most  incompetent  generals  in  Western 
Virginia,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  invasion  by  the 
road  of  the  Upper  Potomac.  Sigel  seems  to  have  remained 
safe  within  his  lines  on  the  Maryland  heights  while  the  Con- 
federates defeated  General  Wallace  at  Frederick,  and  while 
they  threatened  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
It  was  asserted  that  General  Hunter,  who  was  last  heard  of 
in  retreat  from  Lynchburg,  was  following  close  in  the  track 


of  the  invading  force  ; but  General  Early,  who  was  probably 
better  informed,  treated  the  Federal  army  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia witli  entire  indifference,  having  perhaps  reduced  Hunter 
to  compulsory  inaction  by  seizing  his  magazines  at  Martinsburg. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Federal  Government  had  not,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  reports,  ascertained  the  direction  of  the  Confede- 
rate retreat.  The  Southern  army  is  reported  to  have  rcciussed 
the  Potomac  at  a considerable  distance  below  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  it  was  even  asserted  that  trains  were  running  to  Manassas, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  railroad  can  have 
been  repaired  and  provided  with  the  neccs.sary  rolling  stock. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  district  which  was  traversed 
by  Grant  in  his  advance  may  now  be  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federates with  impunity,  if  only  they  can  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence.  As  the  Federal  commander  has  his  base  on  the 
sea,  an  army  at  Manassas  or  Spottsylvania  would  have  no 
means  of  disturbing  his  communications ; but  it  is  possible 
that  the  Confederate  generals  may,  as  in  the  first  campaign  of 
the  war,  establish  batteries  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  passage  of  transports. 
The  interruption  of  Federal  supplies  would  be  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  defenders  of  Richmond.  The  Florida  has  con- 
trived to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  railways  were  cut  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Washington.  There  are  probably  large  accumulations  of  stores 
and  provisions  at  City  Point,  but  if  the  stream  of  supplies 
were  partially  diverted,  the  army  might  suffer  considerable 
inconvenience.  If  General  Early  can  seriously  hamper 
Grant’s  operations,  the  vicious  nature  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  campaign  will  receive  a fresh  illustration.  It  has  been  said, 
in  excuse  for  the  apparently  purposeless  march  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James  River,  that  the  invaders  could  not  afford 
to  leave  Washington  uncovered.  It  was  a sufficient  answer 
that  the  60,000  or  80,000  men  wffio  were  lost  in  the  advance 
would  have  been  enough  to  secure  the  capital  from  all  moles- 
tation, and  that  they  would  at  least  have  been  more  available 
alive  than  dead.  It  now  appears  that  Washington  is,  after  all, 
wholly  unprotected,  except  by  its  own  defences  and  by  a 
garrison  which  found  itself  too  weak  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  Confederates  in  the  open  field.  The  whole  course  of  the 
war,  since  the  beginning  of  May,  has  justified  the  strategy  of 
M'Clellan  in  1862,  although  it  is  still  possible  that,  by  the 
employment  of  enormous  resources,  the  Federals  may  at  last 
attain  their  object. 

The  Northern  supporters  of  the  war  are  entitled  to  what- 
ever credit  may  attach  to  unwavering  obstinacy  and  confi- 
dence. Neither  the  losses  of  Grant  in  his  advance,  nor  the 
subsequent  delay  in  the  approach  to  Richmond,  have  dis- 
turbed their  belief  that  everything  is  progressing  favourably 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  campaigns.  It  has  become  an 
article  of  the  Republican  faith  that  Grant  is  gradually 
starving  Lee  into  the  necessity  of  retreat,  and  that  the  scene 
of  war  will  next  year  be  transferred  to  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  rash  to  form  a confident  opinion  from  the  scanty 
informatipn  furnished  by  the  newspaper  correspondents  and 
the  War  Department.  At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  a month 
had  elapsed  without  any  movement  on  the  Federal  side,  and  as  it 
was  not  understood  that  Grant  was  expecting  reinforcements,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  his  delay  except  by  the  supposition  that  he 
was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  make  a forward  movement. 
His  cavalry  has  been  seriously  weakened  by  recent  losses,  and 
the  defences  of  Petersburg,  as  well  as  of  Richmond,  have 
probably  been  repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  suspension  of 
active  movements.  It  is  said  that  General  Hill  was  threat- 
ening the  Federal  left  wing,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
General  Lee  would  risk  a heavy  loss  of  life  by  attacking  Grant  in 
his  intrenchments.  Activity  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  combatant 
sometimes  indicates  distress,  and  although  Grant’s  numbers 
may  have  been  temporarily  reduced  by  the  despatch  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  garrison  of  Washington,  it  is  probable  that 
a third  of  Lee’s  army  is  now  absent  in  Western  or  Northern 
Virginia.  There  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  the  buoyancy  of 
Federal  expectations,  except  the  steady  and  unaccountable 
progress  of  Sherman  in  Georgia.  General  Johnston  has  suc- 
cessively abandoned  one  position  after  another,  until  his  enemy 
has  pressed  him  to  the  very  walls  of  Atlanta,  without  fighting 
a single  pitched  battle.  Early  in  July,  the  invading  army 
passed  the  Chattahoochie  without  opposition,  and  the  prize  of 
the  campaign  is  already  in  sight.  It  is  still  possible  that 
Johnston  may  have  acted  on  a prudent  and  consistent  plan 
in  drawing  Sherman  forward  to  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  his  base ; and,  if  Atlanta  is  armed  and  provisioned  for  a 
I siege,  the  Federal  army  may  be  detained  in  the  heart  of  the 
I enemy’s  country  while  forces  are  collected  from  all  quarters  to 
j intercept  his  retreat.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  estimate  the 
I probabilities  of  the  campaign  in  the  absence  of  a sufficient 
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measure  of  tlae  Confederate  general’s  abilities.  Johnston  has 
done  nothing  to  justify  his  reputation  since  he  defeated 
M'Clellan  on  the  Chickahominy.  He  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  Vicksburg,  and  during  the  whole  of  last  year 
he  was,  perhaps  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  unable  to  offer  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  Federal  armies.  At  the  commencement 
of  Sherman’s  advance,  the  Confederate  force  was  probably 
insignificant,  but  by  this  time  a considerable  army  ought  to 
be  assembled.  Much  dissatisfaction  prevails  at  Eichmond, 
where  Johnston’s  strength  must  be  accurately  known,  and  it 
is  strange  that  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  columns  which 
were  supposed  to  be  operating  on  Sherman’s  rear.  General 
Wheeler  and  General  Forrest  were  not  known  to  have  any 
enemy  to  deal  with  except  the  detachments  which  Sherman 
had  left  behind  at  different  points  to  guard  his  magazine.  As 
the  Federal  general  seems  to  be  cautious  as  well  as  resolute, 
he  would  scarcely  have  approached  Atlanta  unless  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  communications  were  safe.  No  Federal 
commander  has  hitherto  advanced  to  so  great  a distance  from 
the  sea  or  from  a navigable  river. 

The  threatened  conscription,  which  was  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  has  not  yet  been  enforced.  The  Mayor  of 
New  York,  Avho  was  last  year  opposed  to  the  draft,  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  Confederate  inroad  to  propound  the 
singular  maxim  that  patriotism  is  enlightened  selfishness  ; and 
the  self  of  which  he  speaks  is  not  the  Federal  Union,  but  the 
State,  or  rather  the  City,  of  New  York.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  declaration  was  to  prevent  the  militia  from  obeying 
the  summons  of  the  President,  and  no  conclusive  argument 
was  required  to  impede  the  discharge  of  an  eminently  disa- 
greeable duty.  The  Mayor  professes  to  fear  that  the  public 
peace  might  be  disturbed  in  the  absence  of  the  militia,  but 
his  doctrine  of  enlightened  selfishness  goes  further  than  his 
special  excuse.  The  supply  of  conscripts  or  recruits  is  more 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  than  the  readiness 
of  the  militia  to  check  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  himself  unable  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  army,  the 
war  must,  after  the  campaign  of  the  present  year,  assume  an 
entirely  different  character. 


THE  WIMBLEDON  MEETING. 

An  unfortunate  casualty  damped  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  entire  success  of  the  Wimbledon  meeting, 
and  though  the  fatal  result  which  was  at  first  feared  is  not 
now  apprehended,  the  fact  that  a man  was  shot  through  the 
body  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is  apt  to  leave  an  uneasy 
impression  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  adopted  for 
guarding  against  accident.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary practice,  it  must  seem  unaccountable  that  a rifle  should, 
xmder  any  circumstances,  have  been  fired  when  the  danger 
signal  was  seen  to  be  flying ; but  it  is  said  that  this  was  done 
on  two  occasions — once  when  the  markers  were  painting  out 
an  iron  target  and  narrowly  escaped  being  shot,  and  again 
when  the  buUet  passed  through  a card  target  and  through  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  marker  who  now  lies  wounded  in  the 
Camp..  For  such  occurrences  no  blame  can  attach  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Council,  any  more  than  a Eailway 
Company  can  be  condemned  when  an  engine-driver  wilfully 
runs  past  a danger-signal  and  smashes  a train  in  a station. 
The  signal  used  was  one  that  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  mis- 
taken, and  beyond  this  no  precaution  can  possibly  go.  It 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  these  reckless  shots  were  fired,  not  by 
Volunteers,  but  by  steady  and  experienced  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  that  the  accident  may  be 
fairly  expected  not  to  recur,  and  cannot  at  any  rate  be  ascribed 
to  any  supposed  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Volunteer  troops. 

In  almost  every  other  respect,  the  great  shooting  festival  of 
this  year  has  proved  a more  brilliant  success  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  numbers  who  attended  were  larger ; the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  more  than  could  be 
expected  in  St.  Swithin’s  week;  the  prize-list  was  ampler 
than  ever ; and,  if  rumour  be  correct,  the  balance  of  profit 
far  exceeded  the  returns  of  any  former  year.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  the  ground  was  thronged,  not 
only  by  busy  competitors,  but  by  crowds  of  spectators, 
who  seem  to  have  found  in  the  atti’actions  of  a picturesque 
encampment,  and  in  such  accessories  as  Moray  minstrels,  mili- 
tary services,  camp-fires,  and  athletic  sports,  a charm  which 
the  duU  routine  of  target-shooting  does  not  possess  for  any  but 
the  marksmen  engaged.  Altogether  the  scene  was  fuU  of 
encouragement  for  those  whose  experience  has  taught  them  to 
look  to  rifle-shooting  as  the  mainstay  of  the  Volunteer  army. 
Wliether  any  improvement  can  be  traced  in  the  skill  of  our 
riflemen  is  someivliat  doubtful ; but  all  who  come  to  Wimbledon 
are  good  enough  marksmen  for  any  jiractical  purpose,  and  it  is  • 


more  important  to  increase  the  numbers  who  reach  this  standard 
than  to  add  yet  a little  more  accuracy  to  the  achievements  of 
the  best  shots,  which  have  already  reached  so  marvellous  a point. 
As  in  former  years,  changes  in  the  conditions  of  shooting  render 
any  accurate  comparisons  quite  impossible.  The  weather,  it 
is  true,  was  more  favourable  than  ever,  and  the  increased 
number  of  competitors  ought  to  have  raised  the  winning 
scores  as  much  as  it  might  be  expected  to  depress  the  average 
results.  But  against  these  advantages  must  be  set  a reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  targets,  by  which  many  a fair  shot  came  to. 
be  reckoned  among  the  misses.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
change  was,  however,  sufficient,  on  the  assumption,  on  which 
the  arrangements  were  made,  that  it  was  essential  to  construct 
the  targets  of  iron.  With  this  material  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  mark  with  safety  on  a target  of  more  than  six  feet  in 
breadth,  and  it  was  certainly  better  to  make  the  scoring  in- 
accurate than  to  run  any  unnecessary  risk  of  injury  to  the 
men  employed.  Though  the  defects  of  the  scoring  told  severely 
on  many  of  the  competitors,  it  was  generally  conceded  that,  so 
long  as  targets  are  made  of  iron,  the  mischief  cannot  be  cured. 
Whether  any  other  material  could  be  substituted  with  advantage 
was  reserved  this  year  for  what  may  be  called  the  experimental 
department,  and  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
But,  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  the  small  targets,  there  are 
sufficient  indications  that  we  must  not  expect  much  further 
improvement  in  the  shooting  of  the  Enfield  rifle.  In  every 
contest  there  is  of  necessity  a mixture  of  chance  and  skill. 
Sometimes  a rifle  will  excel  for  a few  shots  its  average  per- 
formances, and  at  others  a rifleman  will  be  in  more  than  his 
ordinary  condition  for  shooting.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  from 
the  contests  of  this  year,  to  discriminate  the  elements  of  good 
shooting  and  good  luck  sufficiently  to  form  some  judgment  of 
what  may  fairly  be  looked  for  from  a body  of  skilled  riflemen. 
There  ivere  two  great  Enfield  competitions — one  among 
two  thousand  volunteers,  and  the  other  between  forty  of 
the  picked  marksmen  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  skill, 
the  forty  were  far  above  the  average  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Queen’s  Prize ; but  the  additional  chances  given 
by  the  large  number  of  competitors  made  the  upper  scores 
for  the  Queen’s  Prize  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  better  than 
those  of  the  picked  forty,  the  latter  being  not  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  a good  battalion  team. 
The  importance  of  this  is  in  showing  that  the  skill 
already  attained  by  a large  number  of  the  Volunteers 
exhausts  the  capabilities  of  their  weapon,  and  that  they 
well  deserve  to  be  supplied  with  an  arm  of  greater  pre- 
cision. The  international  small-bore  contest  has  ended  as 
the  great  majority  of  spectators  of  either  country  must  have 
wished.  Scotland  has  carried  off  the  shield,  and  now  that 
both  sides  have  had  their  turn  of  success,  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  match  is  thoroughly  secured.  To  the  English 
competitors  it  must  have  been  a little  vexatious  to  lose  the 
day  by  the  unfortunate  break-down  of  their  Captain,  but  if 
this  was  more  than  an  accident  they  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  The  upshot  of  the  great  contest  of  all — that  for 
the  Queen’s  Prize — has  given  as  much  general  satisfaction  as 
can  be  expected  where  one  corps  only  can  wear  the  laurel. 
The  London  Eifle  Brigade  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  efficient  of  our  Volunteer  regiments,  and 
well  deserves  the  honour  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  won  for  it. 

Even  to  those  who  took  but  little  interest  in  the  actual 
firing,  the  Common  had  abundance  of  attractions.  The  Camp, 
has  now  grown  to  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  men  and 
their  visitors,  and  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  whole 
meeting,  were  as  near  perfection  as  they  could  be.  To  bring 
a Wimbledon  fortnight  to  a conclusion  without  a hitch  which, 
can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  authorities  is  a very  creditable 
feat  of  administration,  and  though  we  have  sometimes  regretted 
that  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Council  should  have  been 
almost  exclusively  absorbed  by  the  Chairman,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  actual  working  machinery  of  the  Wimbledon 
meeting  runs  all  the  more  smoothly  for  being  under 
rather  absolute  dominion.  If  Lord  Elcho  is  greedy  of  power, 
he  is  also  a glutton  for  work,  and  it  is  to  him  and  his 
invaluable  assistant.  Captain  Page,  that  the  order  and  comfort 
of  the  Wimbledon  meeting  have  been  mainly  due.  The 
present  year  has  been  remarkable,  beyond  any  other,  for  the 
importance  of  the  experiments  which  it  has  helped  to 
decide.  Foremost  among  these  has  been  the  competition 
for  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale’s  prizes,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  submit  to  a searching  test  the  best  military 
breech  and  muzzle-loaders  which  the  gun-makers  could  pro- 
duce. For  this  purpose,  each  rifle  ivas  to  fire  one  hundred 
shots  for  speed,  and  then  ten  deliberate  rounds  specially  for 
accuracy.  This  process  was  to  be  repeated  on  four  succes- 
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sivc  days,  without  any  intermediate  cleaning  of  the  rifles ; the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  arms  judged  to  be  the  best,  having 
regard  to  all  the  considerations  which  are  of  importance  in 
military  service.  Separate  prizes  were  offered  for  the  muzzle- 
loading and  breech-loading  weapons,  but,  as  the  conditions 
were  the  same,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  judging  of  their 
comparative  merits.  So  flir  as  the  contest  has  gone,  the 
results  have  been  most  surprising.  The  muzzle-loaders  have 
far  surpassed  the  breech-loaders  in  accuracy,  Mr.  Whitworth 
leading  as  usual ; and  even  in  rapidity,  the  Whitworth  has 
beaten  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  newer  description  of  weapon. 
Many  incidents  of  the  competition  have  shown,  however, 
that  very  few  of  the  other  rifles  have  had  justice  done  them 
by  the  way  in  which  they  were  handled,  while  Mr.  Whit- 
worth always  comes  into  i^contest  prepared  at  all  points.  His 
machines  seem  to  have  almost  the  intelligence  of  men,  and 
liis  men  almost  the  precision  of  machinery.  Mr.  Leace  with 
a Whitworth  rifle  in  his  hands  is  a perfect  combination  of 
personal  skill  and  mechanical  art,  and  those  who  saw  him  fire 
lOo  admirably -aimed  shots  in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes 
might  well  begin  to  doubt  the  need  of  breech-loaders.  Mr. 
Eigby  gives  promise  of  rivalling  his  formidable  competitor 
whenever  he  shall  give  sufficient  care  to  preliminary  practice, 
which  on  this  occasion,  as  at  the  trials  at  Woolwich,  he  seems 
altogether  to  have  neglected.  In  one  instance,  a breech- 
loader got  through  its  i oo  rounds  in  about  half  the  time  of 
the  Whitworth ; but  this  was  only  done  by  firing  at  a reckless 
pace,  which  made  a hit  quite  an  exceptional  event.  Mr. 
Henry,  however,  made  very  good  practice  with  a breech- 
loader, at  a pace  about  one-third  better  than  that  of  the  Whit- 
worth. Whatever  the  upshot  of  the  trial  may  be,  it  will  do 
more  towards  solving  the  great  question  of  the  armament  of 
our  troops  than  all  the  inquiries  that  have  yet  been  instituted 
by  Government  Committees.  There  was  something  to  be 
learned  also  from  an  experimental  competition  with  telescope- 
rifles.  As  had  been  anticipated  from  the  smallness  of  the 
prize-list,  very  few  riflemen  had  been  at  the  cost  of 
supplying  themselves  with  efficient  telescopes.  There  were, 
however,  two  or  three  rifles  fitted  with  telescopes  of  some  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy,  but  the  palm  was  earned  off  by  a com- 
paratively rude  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a very  first-rate 
shot ; a further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  best  weapons  would  by  no  means  eliminate  skill  and 
reduce  all  riflemen  to  a dead  level. 

Another  experiment — namely,  the  trial  of  new  materials  for 
targets — was  interrupted  by  the  sad  accident  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  led  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion. The  pasteboard  tai’gets  were  in  high  favour  among 
those  who  shot  at  them,  both  for  accuracy  and  safety,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  their  advocates  insist,  with 
apparent  reason,  that  a misfortune  which  was  caused  by  a 
defiance  of  remarkably  clear  signals  is  no  better  ground  for 
questioning  the  safety  of  the  system  employed  than  accidents 
from  the  same  cause  which  have  happened  with  iron  targets. 
This  point,  however,  demands  the  most  searching  inquiry  ; 
and  at  present  it  is  better  not  to  pursue  the  discussion,  to 
which  we  should  not  have  referred  at  all  but  for  an  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  prejudge  the  question.  After  the 
first  few  days  of  the  meeting,  when  nearly  all  the  competitors 
had  been  fully  occupied  in  shooting  at  the  iron  targets  for  the 
Queen’s  and  other  prizes.  Lord  Elcho,  without  any  previous 
notice  of  his  design  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
question,  suddenly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a group  of 
men  who  were  listening  to  a band,  and  of  whom  probably 
not  one  in  fifty  had  examined  the  card  targets,  and  extracted 
from  them  a shout  in  favour  of  iron,  which  his  Lordship 
appeared  to  regard  as  a conclusive  decision  of  the  Volunteers 
on  the  subject.  Probably,  on  reflection,  it  will  be  found 
unadvisable,  in  preparing  the  report  of  the  meeting,  to  rely  on 
this  incident.  . The  real  question  is  whether  those  who  have 
tried  both  prefer  the  sound  of  the  iron  to  the  superior  size 
and  accuracy  obtainable  with  pasteboard.  It  is  a question  on 
which  difference  of  opinion  is  intelligible,  but  it  will  scarcely 
be  settled  on  a satisfactory  footing  by  any  hasty  and  one-sided 
proceeding  such  as  that  we  have  referred  to.  This  little  episode 
ivas,  however,  the  only  mistake  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting ; and  the  Volunteers  departed  weU  pleased  with  their 
entertainment,  and,  we  hope,  with  a full  determination  to 
acquit  themselves,  if  possible,  even  better  in  1 865  than  they 
have  done  in  1 864. 


THE  SESSION. 

The  Session  that  has  now  come  to  a close  has  been  distin- 
guished from  its  predecessors  by  having  witnessed  the  only 
great  party  conflict  that  has  been  fought  during  the  existence  o*f 


the  present  Parliament.  But  it  has  been  distinguished  by  nothing 
else.  No  domestic  measm’e  of  importance  has  been  carried ; no  new 
reputations  have  been  made;  no  political  leader,  except  perhaps 
Lord  Ilussell,  has  altered  his  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  owied  that  the  English  Parliament,  when  fairly  called  on  to  do 
its  best,  has  shown  that  it  has  not  sunk  below  the  level  of  its 
former  fame.  There  was  abundance  of  that  power  displayed  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  which,  in  its  various  forms,  consti- 
tutes the  glory  of  a representative  assembly.  But  the  palm,  on 
this  occasion,  fell  to  the  lot  neither  of  the  professed  supporters  nor 
of  the  professed  oppon^its  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  that  this  was  obviously  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  difficulties  which  the  case  to  be  argued  offered  to 
the  holders  or  expectants  of  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seldom 
been  more  ingenious  or  dexterous  than  he  was  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had  to  maintain  two 
propositions  so  wholly  inconsistent  as  that  England  was  pre- 
vented by  nothing  except  the  refusal  of  French  support  from 
going  to  war  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  very  wrong  to  have  maintaitied  the  Treaty  of 
London  agaiust  the  notorious  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Duchies.  The  speeches  of  General  Peel  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil, 
again,  fully  satisfied  the  expectations  of  their  friends;  but  no 
speeches  could  have  made  it  more  evident  that  the  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  was  really  and  at  heart  a war  policy,  and  that  the 
Government,  at  whatever  expense  of  consistency,  having  been  the 
first  to  see  that  the  nation  was  bent  on  peace,  might  fairly  claim 
to  have  the  benefit  of  its  discernment.  The  opening  which  the 
situation  gave  to  the  independent  members  was  obvious,  and  was 
not  lost  by  them.  They  could  abuse  Lord  Eussell  to  their 
heai’ts’  content.  They  could  make  fun  of  his  blunders,  and  expose 
the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  his  policy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  remember — what  the  Conservatives  were  bound 
to  forget — that,  if  the  Government  had  wavered,  the  nation  had 
wavered  also ; and  that,  obvious  as  the  folly  appeared  in  June  of 
coercing  reluctant  Schleswigers  to  receive  a Duke  they  disliked, 
the  number  of  those  who  had  seen  the  obviousness  of  this  folly  in 
January  was  comparatively  small.  They  also  could  put  the  issue 
fairly,  and  ask  whether  it  was  really  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Malmesbury  should  guide  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  at  this  crisis.  Thus  they  had  the 
delightful  opportunity  of  abusing  authorities  whom  they  were 
stiU  prepared  to  protect,  or  at  least  were  not  prepared  to 
displace.  A finer  field  for  the  oratory  which  draws  its  in- 
spiration from  contempt,  and  secures  for  its  utterer  a halo 
of  superiority  which  he  does  not  directly  claim,  could  not 
be  imagined.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Horsman,  and  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  each  secured 
a peculiar  and  personal  triumph  of  his  own.  Mr.  Cobden  almost 
persuaded  the  country  that  it  had  learned  to  accept  his  great 
doctrine  of  absolute  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  Conti- 
nental affairs. Mi-.  Horsman  discovered  an  occasion  of  presenting 
himself  to  his  constituents  as  a Liberal,  and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
managed  to  stir  Lord  Palmerston  into  an  excess  of  personal  ani- 
mosity which  promises  to  provide  the  prime  joker  of  Parliament 
with  so  convenient  a butt  as  an  angry  Premier. 

We  have  been  invited  to  console  ourselves  for  the  discredit 
incurred  by  abandoning  the  Danes  — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, by  failing  to  declare  expressly  that  we  were  not  going  to 
support  them,  after  having  given  them  reasonable  hopes  of  our 
support ; and  the  chief  source  of  our  consolation  is  to  be  the  belief 
that  we  have  invented  a new  Foreign  Policy.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  quite  a new  line  of  conduct,  it  is  not  worth  attending  to  little 
things.  The  Germans  may  laugh  at  us ; the  House  of  Lords  may 
have  resolved  that  the  just  influence  of  England  has  been 
impaired,  without  any  more  notice  of  the  resolution  being  taken 
than  if  it  were  the  decision  of  the  Discussion  Forum  in  Leicester 
Square ; Lord  Eussell  may  rest  thankfully  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
although  he  was  censured  by  every  single  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  those  whom  official  ties  bound  to  defend  him  : 
but  a bran-new  foreign  policy  is  such  a great  thing  to  have  got 
that  these  trifles  may  be  disregarded.  Futm-e  Parliaments  will  have 
to  learn  what  this  new  foreign  policy  is ; but  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  nation  is  beginning  to  accept  two  great  truths. 
The  first  is,  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  the  traditions  of 
diplomacy,  ought  to  determine  the  conduct  of  the  nation  at  a 
great  crisis.  It  was  in  some  respects  fortunate  that  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  were  successively  concerned  in  negotiating  the 
Treaty  of  185  2,  by  which  England  agreed  to  help  Eussia  diplo- 
matically to  humiliate  Germany  and  coerce  Schleswig-Holstein. 
It  thus  became  obvious  that,  in  determining  great  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  there  must  be  some  other  check  than  that 
which  the  substitution  of  Lord  Malmesbury  for  a Whig  Secretary 
can  supply ; and  this  check  can  only  be  found  in  that  right  of 
investigating  the  whole  matter  for  itself  which  the  nation  claims 
when  the  time  for  acting  or  not  acting  arrives.  Secondly,  we 
seem  to  be  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  when  we  have  made  a 
great  blunder,  or  are  obviously  doing  no  good  with  all  the  pains 
we  take,  we  will  stop  short  and  retrieve  our  position.  The 
country  has  been  justly  scandalized  by  the  revelations  that  have 
been  made  in  Parliament  of  the  disastrous  mismanagement  that 
has  caused  our  losses  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Western  Africa. 
The  indignation  aroused  by  the  discovery  that  some  of  our  finest 
troops  have  been  sacrificed  because  they  were  ordered,  by  the 
people  who  are  called  Ministers  in  New  Zealand,  to  attempt  an 
enterprise  condemned  by  the  military  authorities,  has  emboldened 
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Mr.  Cardwell  to  give  positive  directions  to  the  Governor  that  he 
is,  for  the  future,  to  exclude  the  local  authorities  from  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  the  troops.  The  sacrifice  of  life  in 
raids  like  the  Ashantee  expedition  appears  to  he  due  to  the  restless 
ambition  of  petty  Governors,  and  to  the  impunity  with  which  the 
Plome  authorities  have  allowed  the  heads  of  our  African  settlements 
to  vary  the  terrible  monotony  of  their  life-in-death  by  organizing 
enterprises  so  useless  and  hopeless  as  to  relieve  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  their  results  by  the  air  of  ridiculousness  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  Governor  of  Lagos,  it  appears— a gentle- 
man tempted  by  a salary  which,  as  it  was  remarked  in  the 
House,  would  not  induce  a decent  apothecary  to  desert  a country 
town  for  Africa — has  had  a private  war  all  of  his  own,  without  any 
account  of  it  ever  having  been  given  to  Parliament.  Here,  too, 
the  change  required  is  very  obvious,  and  will  in  all  probability 
he  made.  Mr.  Cardwell,  like  most  new  brooms,  is  prepared  to 
sweep  clean,  particularly  when  he  knows  he  is  being  looked  at ; 
and  he  has  informed  the  African  Governors  that  they  are  to 
restrict  their  ambition  to  the  circle  of  the  miserable  forts  over 
which  the  errors  of  a wasted  youth  have,  in  most  cases,  compelled 
them  to  preside. 

The  Avaste  of  life  and  money  to  which  our  African  Governors 
have  condemned  us  naturally  led  Parliament  to  consider,  although 
in  a very  cursory  way,  whether  the  main  object  of  all  our  exertions 
in  Africa  was  worth  its  cost.  It  was  impossible  that  a desultory 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  dispose  of  so  grave  a 
question  as  the  general  expediency  of  trying  to  prevent  the  slave 
trade.  But  there  is  so  much  apparent  mismanagement  about  the 
sj'stem  we  pm-sue,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  we  get  our  money’s 
worth  for  om-  money.  It  is  considered  that  the  greatest  advantage 
that  could  be  ofiered  to  the  traders  engaged  in  running  the 
blockade  for  slaves  would  be  the  power  of  decoying  the  vessels  of 
the  blockading  squadron  to  chase  them.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  said 
that  vessels  incapable  of  going  more  than  seven  or  eight  knots  an 
hour  are  put  on  the  station,  so  that  all  idea  of  chasing  any  one  is 
made  impossible.  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  stop  the  slave 
trade  now,  if  cargoes  of  slaves  are  taken  with  comparative  ease 
and  safety  to  Cuba,  and  if  it  were  really  to  be  made  certain  that 
we  could  not  do  much  to  prevent  the  trafl3.c  without  engaging  in 
those  quarrels  of  the  natives  which  lead  to  Ashantee  and  Lagos 
wars,  we  should  soon  grow  inclined  to  recall  our  African  squadron, 
and  perhaps  abandon  our  African  settlements.  But  there  is  no 
One  system  of  foreign  policy,  whether  new  or  old,  that  can  be 
applied  everywhere.  It  would  not  follow  that,  because  we  gave  up 
Lagos  and  Sierra  Leone,  we  should  give  up  those  positions  in  the 
East  which  are  held  to  facilitate  our  trade.  The  subject  of  China 
has  often  been  brought  forward  during  the  past  Session ; and  those 
who  have  wished  to  show  that  the  interference  we  exercise  in  China, 
however  limited  it  may  be,  might  easily  involve  us  in  very  serious 
dangers,  have  had  a light  task.  But  Parliament  is  not 
prepared  to  offer  any  serious  obstacles  to  the  free  action  of  the 
Government  in  China.  Our  merchants  want  to  trade;  existing 
treaties  offer  certain  facilities  for  trading ; and  the  Government 
does  not  like  to  see  these  facilities  withheld,  and  a great  oppor- 
tunity lost,  for  want  of  a little  ready  help.  Mr.  Liddell  and  Mr. 
Cobden  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  commit  the 
House  to  a policy  that  can  be  really  called  opposed  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Government,  which  consists  in  an  interference 
limited  and  involuntary;  but  continual  and  decisive.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  acknowledged  representatives  of  England  in 
China  act  as  checks  on  their  own  countrymen  quite  as  much  as 
on  the  Chinese.  English  traders  will  go  to  China,  and  the 
Government  has  both  to  protect  and  to  restrain  them;  and  as, 
since  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  accept  Captain 
Osborn’s  services,  the  English  Government  has  decided  to  con- 
fine its  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  Treaty  ports,  no  one  except 
Mr.  Cobden  thinks  that  the  action  of  England  in  China  could  be 
materially  lessened.  In  the  absence  of  any  great  blunder  and  any 
gross  mismanagement,  private  members  feel  obliged  to  let  the 
Government  do  very  much  what  it  is  prepared  to  pronounce 
necessary  in  the  East.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the 
burning  of  Kagosima  was  supposed  to  furnish  matter  of  serious 
accusation  against  the  Government,  until  some  members  of  un- 
doubted Oriental  experience  explained  that  Eastern  people  posi- 
tively like  having  their  houses  burnt  over  their  heads.  At  the 
end  of  the  Session,  it  was  announced  that  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
had  succeeded  in  getting  into  Japan  8oo  more  British  soldiers,  to 
aid  him  in  his  diplomatic  difficulties. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  our  tendency 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  is  much  greater  or 
much  less  now  than  it  was  last  year.  The  question  of  peace 
or  war  was  never  fairly  raised  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  for  the 
cause  of  Denmark  was  not  tenable,  and  the  disinclination  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Court  to  a war  with  Prussia — although  it  would 
doubtless  have  faded  away  at  the  first  clear  call  of  duty — ^had  its 
effect  when  the  duty  was  more  than  doubtful,  andpossibly  hampered 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  more  than  was  quite  right. 
We  have  perhaps  made  foreigners  understand,  better  than  they 
did,  that  the  probable  course  of  our  policy  is  not  always  to  be 
guessed  from  reading  and  hearing  what  is  said  by  those  who  are 
under  no  serious  responsibility.  The  eager  critics  of  the 
Continent,  who  saw  in  the  welcome  given  to  Garibaldi 
the  signs  of  a great  political  movement,  may  be  excused  for 
not  understanding  that  one  of  the  greatest  charms  for  the 
English  public  which  Garibaldi  possessed  was  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  a whole  set  of  political  notions  and  aims  which 


no  one  could  suppose  that  England  was  going  to  fight  for. 
A hero,  a real  fighting  hero,  calling  on  the  nations  to  rise,  but  not 
shaping  his  appeal  so  as  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  England,  was 
exactly  calculated  to  waken  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  those 
noble  but  vague  sentiments  which  are  associated  with  the  image 
of  Continental  freedom.  But  although  we  cannot  believe  that 
Garibaldi’s  reception  would  have  been  what  it  was  if  those  who 
received  him  had  supposed  they  were  fomenting  a war  in 
which  England  would  take  a part,  there  was  a heartiness 
and  a unanimity  in  the  affair  which  showed  England  to  great 
advantage.  Fortunately,  the  only  cloud  that  seemed  likely 
to  mar  the  general  effect  blew  quickly  over,  and  the  positive 
assurances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  convinced  every 
one  that  Garibaldi  had  not  been  hurried  out  of  the  coimtry  to 
please  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

. If,  however,  a clear  case  arose,  and  our  honour,  or  our  interests, 
or  the  prospect  of  doing  a great  practicable  service  to  Europe 
invited  us  to  fight,  nothing  that  has  happened  this  Session  can  be 
considered  to  prove  that  we  should  hold  back.  Every  one  has  learnt 
with  pleasure  that,  in  face  of  the  revival  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
although  in  a mild  and  non-aggi-essive  shape,  the  alliance  of 
England  with  France  has  become  much  more  cordial.  When 
France  and  England  are  agreed,  they  can  generally  reckon  on 
carrying  out  their  common  aims ; and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
has  given  a warning  that  may  be  useful  on  the  Continent,  by 
eliciting  from  Lord  Russell  a distinct  statement  that  the  suspected 
intimacy  of  the  great  German  Powers  with  Russia  has  drawn 
England  and  France  more  closely  together.  The  visit  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  Paris  appears  to  have  been  successful  as  an  overture 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  official  papers  of  France  are  now  loud  in 
their  assurances  of  the  harmony  with  which  the  Emperor’s  Govern- 
ment can  work  with  a Liberal  Ministry  in  England.  If  we  are  good 
friends  with  France,  and  have  no  apparent  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  United  States,  we  may  be  tolerably  at  our  ease.  Fortunately 
nothing  has  happened  this  Session  which  has  caused  the  wisdom 
of  our  neutrality  towards  America  to  be  questioned.  We  know 
that  Federal  agents  enlist  soldiers  in  Ireland,  but  we  cannot  prove 
it,  and  so  we  have  to  wink  at  what  we  cannot  help.  Parliament 
has,  in  fact,  had  to  trouble  itself  very  little  about  America; 
and  even  when,  as  in  the  seizure  of  the  steam-rams,  and  in  the 
instructions  given  -with  regard  to  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Government 
has  committed  technical  errors,  the  course  it  has  adopted  has 
been  condoned  and  approved  in  the  main  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  The  explicit  declaration  of  the  views  of  the  mercan- 
tile community,  made  by  Mr.  Baring,  has  prevented  any  inclination 
of  the  Opposition  to  win  a party  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
involving  England  in  future  difficulties ; and  in  many  instances,  as 
in  that  of  the  Saxon,  the  Government  has  been  so  obviously  right, 
that  no  opportunity  of  attacking  it  has  been  afforded. 

The  contents  of  the  Budget  were  so  generally  and  so  accurately 
anticipated,  and  provoked  so  little  complaint,  that  the  interest 
which  is  generally  felt  in  the  financial  statement  was  eclipsed  by 
that  which  was  awakened  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Annuities  Bill.  If 
the  poorer  classes  are  half  as  badly  treated  by  Friendly  Societies 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  represents,  and  if  they  are  half  as  ready  as  he 
hopes  to  take  advantage  of  the  machinery  for  saving  which  he  has 
invented,  he  will  have  conferred  a very  great  benefit  on  them,  and 
rendered  a very  substantial  aid  to  all  who  are  trying  to  help  them. 
His  fortunate  discovery  that  no  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  value  of 
lives  is  necessary  for  the  prudent  granting  of  insurances  removes  the 
greatest  of  all  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  system, 
if  only  the  proposition  is  true.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed, however  simple  the  Budget  might  be,  and  however  plausible 
his  scheme  for  making  the  poor  save  might  be,  that  he  would  go 
through  the  Session  without  one  or  two  good  quarrels  and  one  or 
two  startling  acts  of  imprudence.  Mr.  Sheridan  seemed  to  unite 
every  qualification  needed  in  an  easy  victim,  but  even  a worm 
will  turn,  and  when  Mr.  Sheridan  turned  he  toned  with  great 
effect.  He  showed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  very  inaccurate 
and  very  unj  ust,  and  the  House  applauded,  as  it  will  always  applaud 
when  any  one  offers  a spirited  defence  of  his  own  personal  conduct. 
The  imprudence  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  guilty  when  he  an- 
nounced his  new  theory  of  the  franchise  was  much  more  serious. 
He  may  be  correct  in  his  calculations  that  some  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise will  come  in  his  day,  and  he  may  be  sincere  in  his  wish  to  find 
some  theory  which  will  justify  him  to  himself  if  he  tries  to  grasp 
the  advantage  of  heading  the  movement  when  it  is  ripe.  But  he 
was  trifling  with  his  intellectual  reputation  when  he  started  the 
strange  discovery  that  every  one  has  a right  to  vote,  and  that  the 
onus  prolandi  rests  on  those  who  in  any  case  deny  that  the  right 
ought  to  be  exercised.  The  readiness,  too,  with  which  he  disso- 
ciated himself  from  his  colleagues,  and  occupied  a position  on  so 
leading  a question  that  was  exclusively  his  own,  produced  a pain- 
fid  impression,  and  created  a natural  suspicion  that  he  was 
manoeuvring  for  his  own  future  advantage.  The  preface  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  printed  report  of  his  speech  failed  both  to 
remove  this  impression,  and  to  diminish  the  belief  with  which  he 
had  inspired  politicians  of  an  extreme  cast,  that  he  is  the  only  good 
sound  Radical  in  the  Cabinet. 

When  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  also  the  most  ’effective 
speaker  of  his  party,  he  may  commit  even  graver  faults  than  these 
with  impunity.  But  lesser  men  are  not  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Two  of  the  ablest  of  the  minor  members  of  the  Government  have 
been  driven  from  office.  Mr.  Lowe,  indeed,  chose  to  go,  but  Mr. 
Stansfeld  could  not  help  it.  Both  had  been  imprudent,  but 
neither  deserved  to  lose  his  post.  Mr.  Lowe  simply  took  huff, 
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pai-tly  because,  not  belon^ng  to  the  regular  Whig  set,  he  was  not 
supported  by  his  colleagues,  and  partly  because  he  could  not 
understand  that  aity  one  could  seriously  regard  Lord  Granville  as 
the  head  of  the  Office.  After  he  had  taken  the  plunge,  he  easily 
proved  that  he  was  personally  free  from  blame,  that  his  honour  was 
untarnished,  and  that  his  defective  vision  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  not  seeing  that  a practice  he  had  forbidden  was  persisted  in  by 
his  underlings.  At  the  very  fag-end  of  the  Session,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  paid  him  the  tardy  compliment  of  forcing  the  few  officials 
to  be  found  at  Westminster  at  such  a time  to  declare  that  the 
resolution  which  Mr.  Lowe  resented  so  deeply,  and  which  was 
cairied  in  a full  House,  ought  not  to  have  been  passed.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  harder  things  to  bear  than  this  resolu- 
tion, or  he  would  never  have  resigned.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  warmly  and  courageously  supported  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ; but  then  he  was  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  had  no  notion  of 
being  the  head  of  his  Office.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  imprudent  for 
any  one  in  anything  like  a Ministerial  position  to  allow  the  corre- 
spondence of  a person  like  M.  Mazzini  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  shelter  of  his  house.  There  was  not  the  slightest  particle  of 
what,  in  England,  would  be  called  evidence,  to  connect  Mazzini 
with  the  recent  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor ; but  M.  Mazzini 
avowedly  lives  to  conspire  against  Governments,  and  however 
much  Mr.  Stansfeld  may,  as  a private  man,  approve  of  these 
conspiracies,  he  is  bound,  if  he  is  in  office,  to  abstain  from  giving 
them  the  slightest  aid  or  countenance.  Obviously,  the  expression 
of  this  in  the  House  would  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld  might  have  been  trusted  to  be  more  prudent  for  the 
future,  and  might  have  been  left  to  continue  those  investigations 
into  the  management  of  the  dockyards  which  he  was  said  to  be 
prosecuting  very  effectively.  But  the  Conservatives  were  out  of 
humour  j they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  on  the  Danish 
question  to  which  they  were  condemned,  and  they  hungered  for 
a victim.  Mr.  Stansfeld  came  in  their  way,  and  they  never  rested 
till  they  had  crushed  him. 

The  social  reforms  of  the  Session  have  been  neither  nume- 
rous nor  conspicuous.  The  most  i important  success  has  been 
the  passing  of  the  Street  Music  Bill,  and  the  most  important 
failm'6  has  been  the  withdi’awal  of  the  Chancellor’s  Bill  for 
the  improvement  or  alteration  of  the  County  Courts.  Two 
questions  of  practical  jurisprudence  so  important  to  the  masses 
as  the  proper  time  for  the  limitation  of  actions  for  goods  sold, 
and  the  proper  bounds  of  imprisonment  in  civil  cases,  conld  scai’cely 
be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  in  the  first  Session  in  which  they  were 
mooted.  The  Chancellor  has  called  the  attention  of  the*  legal 
profession  and  of  the  public  to  them,  and  has  inspired  a notion 
that  some  change  is  desirable ; but  a much  more  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  whole  subject  is  necessary  before  an  acceptable, 
salutary,  and  final  change  can  be  brought  about.  Happily,  there 
was  no  need  for  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Street  Music  Bill. 
The  law,  as  it  stood,  was  too  absurd.  No  ingenuity  could 
plausibly  maintain  that,  if  musicians  were  to  be  removed  for  a 
reasonable  cause,  the  only  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a cause 
was  reasonable  should  be  to  consult  a sergeant  of  police  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  confusion.  Street  organs  are  a most 
terrible  infliction  to  those  who  dislike  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  pleasure  they  give  in  twenty  streets  is  equalled 
by  the  pain  they  give  in  one.  In  other  directions  of  social  im- 
provement Parliament  has  been  less  fortunate.  It  sees  evils,  but 
cannot  provide  remedies.  It  feels,  for  example,  that  some  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  present  condition  of  those  convicts  who 
are  restored  to  freedom  under  the  deceptive  title  of  ticket-of-leave 
men.  But  no  better  improvement  has  been  devised  than  Mr.  Hunt’s 
very  unsatisfactory  plan  of  making  the  ticket-of-leave  men  report 
themselves  once  a month  to  the  police.  So  far  as  this  plan  is 
a protest  against  the  easy  indifference  of  the  Home  Office,  it  is 
pardonable  j but  as  a practical  ineasui-e  it  has  the  drawback  that  it 
eflectually  prevents  the  better-disposed  from  obtaining  a good 
situation,  and  offers  no  impediment  to  those  who  wish  to  return 
to  their  former  com’ses,  and  who  will  probably  be  quite  content 
that  only  twenty-nine  days  in  a month  should  be  devoted  to 
crime.  'The  blunders  of  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  natoally  led  to  a discnssion  of  the  expediency  of 
capital  punishment,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  system  under  which  a 
criminal  lives  or  dies  according  as  petitioners  are  more  or  less 
importunate,  and  the  Home  Secretary  more  or  less  weak.  The 
Lords,  again,  found  a congenial  topic  of  discussion  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Public  Schools.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  Eeport,  but . there  was  plenty  to  be  said,  and 
the  eloquence  and  prestige  of  the  English  ai-istocracy,  which 
had  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  impression  on  Lord  Eussell, 
were  used  with  some  effect  against  the  practice  of  Greek  prose 
composition.  The  country  may  also  be  congratulated  on  the 
passing  of  two  salutary  measures  of  domestic  police — ^the  Bill 
closing  public-houses  in  London  from  one  to  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  except  where,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  railways,  refreshments, 
bein^really  required,  will  be  supplied  under  a special  license ; and 
the  Bill  preventing  the  reckless  spread  of  infectious  diseases  in 
garrison  towns. 

The  Indian  Budget  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and 
to  that  very  limited  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
thought  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  a dreary  financial  statement 
after  the  Session  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  expenditure  on 
the  army  seems  to  have  settled  itself  to  an  amount  that  India  can 
very  well  afford  to  pay,  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
diminished,  the  Income-tax  need  not  be  renewed  when  it  expfres,  j 


and  five  millions  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  last  year 
on  public  works.  The  estimates  for  the  Home  army  and  navy 
afforded  little  more  occasion  for  real  debate,  although  the  battle 
of  the  guns  still  continues  to  be  fought.  We  never  appear  to  get 
our  promised  iron  fleet,  and  the  supply  of  dockyard  accommoda- 
tion remains  so  notoriously  inadequate  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  proposal 
that  our  men-of-war  should  be  built  in  private  yards,  and  only 
repaired  in  the  Government  yards,  was  met  by  the  unanswerable 
reply  that  the  private  contract  system  is  sure  to  break  down  at 
the  very  time  when  guns  and  ships  are  really  wanted,  as  it  could 
not  meet  the  demands  of  war.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  Government  loses,  on  the  whole,  by  manufacturing ; 
and  the  experience  of  America  is  not  in  favour  of  trusting  wholly 
to  private  sources  for  national  armaments.  The  coast  defences 
appear  to  go  on  with  their  accustomed  slowness,  and  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  had  an  easy  task  in  attacking  the  mode  in  which  their 
construction  is  managed.  But  the  inventions  both  of  attack  and 
defence  are  made  so  much  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  carried 
into  execution  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  large  indul- 
gence ; and  the  promptitude  with  which  the  lessons  of  the  Danish 
war  have  been  taken  to  heart,  and  breech-loaders  have  been  decided 
on  for  our  entire  infantry,  is  very  creditable  to  the  authorities. 

On  several  occasions,  the  prevailing  disputes  and  dissensions  on 
religious  questions  have  come  in  one  shape  or  other  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  most  important  attempt  at  change  was  the  proposal  to 
substitute,  for  many  University  purposes,  a declaration  of  bond  fide 
Church  membership  for  an  express  assent  to  the  formularies  of 
the  Church.  The  debate  was,  for  the  most  part,  conducted  with 
temper  and  moderation,  but  it  was  apparent  that  no  small  and 
isolated  change  on  such  matters  will  please  or  benefit  any  one,  and 
it  was  not  apparent  that  there  was  any  one  who  very  much  cared 
to  have  the  particular  change  that  was  proposed.  In  the  Lords, 
the  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  Convocation  started  by  Lord 
Houghton  gave  the  Chancellor  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that 
elaborate  offensiveness  which  he  has  so  often  exhibited  on  a humbler 
stage  in  his  professional  career.  It  also  tempted  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  to  show  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses,  and  to  make  it  evident  that  he  and  Convocation 
really  wish  to  set  aside  a judicial  decision  because  it  happens 
to  be,  as  they  think,  adverse  to  them.  In  one  instance,  however, 
the  theological  discussions  of  the  Lords  have  led  to  an  important 
and  an  unexpected  resnlt.  The  Bill  which  the  Chancellor  brought 
in  for  endowing  the  Eegius  Professorship  of  Greek  at  Oxford  with 
the  next  Canonry  that  fell  vacant  was  very  properly  allowed  to 
drop.  It  was,  as  its  author  owned,  a very  clumsy  method  of 
remedying  a gross  injustice,  and  it  was  only  defensible  on  the 
ground  that  so  gross  an  inju.stice  had  better  be  remedied  in  a 
clumsy  manner  than  not  at  all.  But  the  proposal  to  apply  this 
clumsy  remedy  paved  the  way  for  the  application  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  efficacions  remedy  possible.  Peers  of  every  stand- 
ing, and  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  were  so  earnest  and  so 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  regret  and  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  the  Eegius  Professor  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  University,  that  the  wirepullers  of  Oxford  Conser- 
vatism grew  ashamed  or  frightened,  and  permitted  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  before  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  begins,  the 
scandal  will  be  removed,  an  endowment  will  be  voted,  and 
the  good  people  who  are  always  ready  to  rush  up  from  country 
livings  to  vote  at  Oxford  will  be  instructed  that  theologiciil 
principles  are  no  longer  at  stake. 

Ireland,  unhappily,  is  stiU  suffering  enough  to  make  it  impos- 
sible that  a Session  should  pass  away  without  some  notice  being 
taken  of  her  condition.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  indeed,  spoke  of  the 
prospects  of  the  country  in  a tone  of  confidence  which  evidently 
encouraged  the  Irish  members,  more  perhaps  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  antecedents  of  the  speaker.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  the  calamities  of  Ireland  are  passing  away  is  a con- 
clusion which  is  forced  upon  us  when  we  think  of  the  once  famous 
Irishman  who  has  lately  died.  The  days  of  Smith  O’Biien — the 
days  when  Irish  gentlemen  seriously  thought  of  shaking  off  the 
Saxon  yoke  by  force — now  seem  as  far  away,  as  utterly  discon- 
nected from  the  present,  as  the  days  of  Ireland  before  the  Union. 
That  be  lived  to  be  so  obscure  and  harmless  was  perhaps  to  be 
imputed  to  his  egregious  personal  incapacity,  as  well  as  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  England.  His  strange  blundering- 
folly,  his  absolute  inability  to  measure  his  aims  by  his  means,  and 
his  self-conceit — which  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a monomania — made 
it  very  evident  that  he  was  not  destined  to  be  the  leader  of  an 
insurrection,  and  that,  if  he  went  a second  time  as  a rebel  into  a 
cabbage-garden,  he  would  go  there  alone.  But  if  he  had  been 
twenty  times  as  able,  and  perfectly  modest  and  sensible,  he  would 
still  have  outlived  the  days  when  a person  of  his  social  position 
would  have  thought  of  connecting  himself  with  an  Irish  rebellion. 
It  is  not  Irish  gentlemen,  but  the  Fenians,  who  are  now  the 
enemies  of  England,  and  rebellion  can  scarcely  take  a humbler 
form  than  that.  Wretched  as  Ireland  is  in  many  ways,  it  is  at 
least  something  that  she  should  have  reached  the  stage  when 
rebels  and  rebellion  are  ridiculous. 


WAR-CHRISTIANS. 

WHAT  are  War-Christians,  and  how  do  they  differ  from  war- 
riors who  are  Christians,  or  from  Christians  who  go  to 
war  ? Mo.st  people  have  a vague  notion  that  a War-Christian  has 
something  to  do  with  Macmillan's  Magazine,  and  something  to  do 
with  the  Federal  States,  but  that  is  all.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
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thataWai'-Cbi'istian  is  simply  a person  wbo  uses  a particular  kind 
of  language  about  war,  and  that,  as  the  forms  which  this  language 
talies  are  very  various,  War-Christians  present  themselves  in  very 
different  lights.  How  the  language  has  come  to  be  employed, 
how  far  it  extends,  how  far  it  is  justifiable,  and  how  far  it  is 
repugnant  to  good  sense  and  good  taste,  are  points  which  alto- 
gether make  up  a curious  subject  of  inquiry.  It  appears  to  be 
safe  to  assert  thatWar-Christianity  dates  its  origin  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Crimean  was?.  This  was  the  first  great  war  in  which 
England  had  been  engaged  for  forty  years.  It  broke  the  spell  of 
peace,  and  produced  a vivid  effect  on  the  imaginations  of  many  as 
the  harbinger  of  a new  and  better  era,  in  which  the  commercial 
spirit  was  doomed  to  grow  fainter,  and  chivalry,  and  bravery,  and 
honour  were  once  more  to  rule  the  world.  Mr.  Tennyson,  more 
especially,  embodied  this  view  in  poetry.  The  world  was  sick 
and  unwholesome  to  such  critics  as  the  hero  of  Maud,  and  a 
good  rough  fight,  some  vigorous  bloodshedding,  the  booming 
of  guns,  and  the  sharpening  of  cutlasses  were  the  appro- 
priate and  obvious  remedies.  It  was  easy  to  clothe  the  same 
idea  in  religious  language.  The  soldier  was  then  going  forth  on 
a holy  errand,  and  was  hurrying  to  serve  God  in  the  battle-field. 
Ho  was  aided  in  his  religious  progress  by  the  peril  he  was  in,  by 
tiie  duty  to  his  country  which  he  was  discharging,  and  by  the 
solemn  thoughts  which  a great  cause  was  calculated  to  awaken  in 
him.  Thus  war,  instead  of  being,  regarded  as  something  un- 
Cliristian — as  an  evil,  at  the  best,  designed  to  check  other  and  worse 
evils,  as  a sad  calamity  to  mankind — was  regarded  as  something 
eminently  Christian  and  useful,  and  as  one  of  the  best  helps  that  a 
kind  Providence  could  send  to  forward  men  on  their  perilous  path 
to  heaven.  It  was  the  corrective  needed  by  pious  souls  against 
the  snares  of  filthy  lucre.  Men  are  better,  it  was  said,  and 
nations  are  better,  if  they  fight,  than  if  they  do  not.  They  are 
more  noble,  more  God-fearing,  less  selfish  and  earthly.  And  there 
is  much  truth  in  this,  if  we  look  only  at  the  edification  of  the 
individual.  It  is  true  that  good  men  often  become  better  by 
being  placed  in  peril  of  their  lives ; and  it  must  be  owned  that 
although,  at  first,  it  seems  harsh  to  regard  the  world  as  a place 
where  good  people  are  to  grow  better,  and  the  mass  is  to  remain 
much  as  it  is  and  meet  the  fate  assigned  it,  there  is  much  to 
countenance  the  view.  There  is  nothing  but  the  indestructible 
hope  of  the  human  heart,  and  a vague  sense  of  injustice  in  the 
arrangement,  to  be  set  on  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  war,  it 
is  obvious  that,  although  it  does  practically  minister  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  a few,  and  may  tend  to  inspire  a nation  with  some  generous 
and  noble  thoughts,  it  debases  and  demoralizes  thousands.  It 
relieves  some  from  the  restraints  of  civilization ; it  awakens  in 
others  the  fierce  passions  of  lust,  revenge,  and  avarice ; it  offers  to 
others  new  and  irresistible  openings  for  peculation ; it  lessens  the 
sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  commrmity ; and  it  exercises  over 
whole  masses  of  the  poor  that  deadening  influence  which  neces- 
sarily follows,  sooner  or  later,  a lavish  expenditure  of  the  national 
wealth. 

In  his  primary  aspect,  then,  a War-Christian  is  a person  who 
prizes  war  as  an  opportunity  for  the  religious  ediflcation  of  indi- 
viduals, at  the  expense  of  a vast  amount  of  additional  misery  and 
degradation  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  it  is  natm-al  for  a 
person  who  has  got  thus  far  to  go  a little  further,  and  to  speak  of 
all  warlike  operations  and  all  warlike  events  in  religious  language. 
Everything  ought  to  be  done  in  a religious  spirit,  and  everything 
can  be  described  in  religious  language;  and  so  a War-Christian  finds 
no  diificulty  in  regarding  the  cause  for  which  he  fights  as  the 
cause  of  God,  and  every  act  he  performs  as  a kind  of  sacrifice. 
Theoretically,  it  ought  to  make  no  difference  what  is  the  object  of 
a war,  for  a soldier  has  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  the 
authorities,  and  it  is  his  duty  equally  to  do  what  he  is  told 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Perhaps  the  spiritual  edification  might 
even  be  greater  when  the  soldier  had  a sincere  reluctance  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel  which  he  was  commanded  to  prosecute,  and  he  might 
set  himself  to  profit  by  the  unpleasantness  of  the  task.  War- 
Christians,  if  they  were  quite  consistent,  would  tell  such  a 
regiment  as  the  43  rd  that  theirs  was  a glorious  and  blessed  op- 
portunity, such  as  few  regiments  enjoyed,  and  that  to  be  cheerful 
under  the  mortification  of  being  sent  by  a couple  of  attorneys  into 
an  unsuitable  position,  and  of  shooting  down  savages  for  having 
the  insolence  to  defend  their  native  soil,  was  the  most  improv- 
ing discipline  that  Christian  soldiers  could  desire.  But  War- 
Christians  are  not  so  consistent  as  all  this.  They  admire  war  on 
religious  principles,  but  it  is  not  all  war  they  admire.  They  want 
a good  popular  cau.se  of  war  before  they  can  be  sure  that  Chris- 
tianity is  promoted  by  the  bloodshed.  They  like  something  that 
catches  strongly  hold  of  the  sentiments  which  they  feel  do  them 
credit,  and  then  they  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  further.  If  the 
war  can  be  connected  with  any  principle  that  is  dear  to  them,  then 
it  is  eminently  Christian.  The  Federal  cause  in  America  offers 
(ixaclly  what  they  de,sire.  The  war  is  supposed  to  be  waged  by 
the  North  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  This  is  a great  and  a good 
principle,  and  so  the  war  has  satisfied  every  requirement,  and  is 
unquestionably  Christian.  And  just  as  a War-Christian,  when 
pursuing,  as  he  very  reasonably  may,  his  own  edification,  does  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  violated  homes,  and  drunken,  brutal 
storming-parties,  and  shoddy  contractors,  and  store  swindlers,  and 
others  of  the  minor  erils  of  war,  so,  if  there  is  any  one  good  feature 
in  the  war,  he  is  captivated  with  it,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  the  vent 
it  desires,  althougii  tliere  may  be  very  much  to  be  s.aid  against  the 
war,and  many  other  higlilyrespectable  principles  are  trodden  under- 
foot by  it  in  order  to  exalt  the  principle  of  which  he  approves.  - 


The  next  stage  of  the  War-Christian  is  when  he  becomes 
perfectly  furious,  and  when  he  passes  from  thoughts  of  edifying 
himself  and  upholding  a good  principle  to  putting  all  his  dreams 
and  fancies  and  hates  and  wishes  into  Christian  language.  We 
have  not  got  to  this  stage  in  England,  first,  because  our  War- 
Christians  are  gentlemanly  people,  and  are  scared  at  the  excesses 
of  outrageous  bluster ; and,  secondly,  because  we  have  never  had 
anything  going  on  here  to  stir  us  as  deeply  as  their  unhappy  civil 
war  has  stirred  the  Americans.  The  full-grown  and  wholly 
unrestrained  War-Christian  can,  therefore,  only  be  looked  for 
among  the  Yankees.  W'ith  them  he  abounds,  and  he  does  his 
best  to  show  what  he  can  do  if  he  tries.  See,”  he  seems  to  say, 
like  Addison  on  his  death-bed,  “ how  a Wai’-Christian  can  cuss.” 
Parson  Brownlow,  we  believe,  is  allowed  by  all  competent  judges 
to  be  a finished  War-Christian,  and  he  certainly  puts  things  in  a 
plain  and  forcible  way.  “ If  I had  the  power.  Sir,”  he  recently 
remarked,  “1  would  arm  and  uniform  in  the  Federal  habiliments 
every  wolf  and  panther  and  catamount  and  tiger  and  bear  on  the 
mountains  of  America,  every  crocodile  in  the  swamps  of  Florida 
and  South  Carolina,  every  negro  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  every  devil  in  Hell  and  Pandemonium.”  Of  com'se  this 
is  carrying  things  far  beyond  the  love  of  war  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  individual.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a cata- 
mount uniformed  in  the  Federal  habiliments  would  be  better  or 
wiser ; but  Parson  Brownlow  was  upholding  a great  principle,  and 
only  upholding  it  rather  recklessly.  If,  indeed,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
separate  one  great  principle  from  all  other  great  principles,  to  make 
it  the  test  of  salvation,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  others  by  the  sword, 
there  is  a sort  of  rough  logic  in  what  Parson  Brownlow  says.  He 
shares  a feeling  which  has  led  to  many  conspicuous  acts  in  the 
world.  The  Inquisition  and  religious  persecutions  of  all  sorts 
only  aimed  at  ensuring  success  to  the  one  great  principle  of 
orthodoxy.  When  Parson  Brownlow  went  on  to  say,  “We  will 
crowd  the  rebels,  and  will  crowd  them  until,  I trust  in  God,  we 
shall  rush  them  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  drown  the  entire  race, 
as  the  devil  did  the  hogs  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,”  he  undoubtedly 
used  strong  language.  If  this  is  Christian,  what  is  un-Christian  ? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  is  a War-Christian  to  stop  ? He  is 
edifying  himself,  he  is  upholding  a sacred  principle,  he  is  doing 
God’s  work.  Is  it  for  him  to  let  his  right  hand  grow  tired  ? Is 
he  to  let  God’s  work  be  half  done  ? If  the  rebels  are  opposing 
what  is  holy  and  right,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  their  opposition 
should  continue  ? Is  it  not  rather  to  be  wished  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  there  to  offer  an  opposition  ? And  if  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved, how  could  they  be  removed  in  a more  summary,  effective, 
and  impressive  way  than  by  being  crowded,  like  demon-haunted 
hogs,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

Thus  the  War-Christian  goes  on.  Beginning  where  we  must  allow 
that  he  is  in  a measure  right,  for  personal  edification  is  a great 
thing,  and  war  sometimes  ministers  to  it — going  on  to  the  dan- 
gerous ground  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  a great  principle 
by  isolating  it,  and  speaking  of  it  in  religious  language — he  ends 
by  abandoning  every  sentiment  of  mercy,  and  every  relic  of  good 
sense  and  decency,  in  a burning  desire  that  this  great  principle 
should  be  earned  out  to  its  furthest  consequences.  The  sensible  por- 
tion of  mankind  cannot  keep  company  with  the  War-Christian,  and 
parts  from  him  almost  at  the  outset ; but  the  sensible  portion  of  the 
world  is  thought  very  scornfully  of  in  War-Christian  circles.  For 
it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  much  illogical  compromise,  many 
indefensible  baitings,  many  unwareanted  assumptions  in  what  is 
called  good  sense.  It  rests  on  the  basis  of  a union  between  religion 
and  worldliness  which  is  theoretically  wrong,  but  which  expe- 
rience seems  to  show  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  human 
affairs.  Good  sense  disapproves  of  a few  good  persons  edifying 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  a community ; but  sensible  people 
would  often  shrink  from  saying  in  plain  words  that  they 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  spiritual  edification  of 
the  few  should  have  this  gi-eat  importance  attached  to 
it.  Good  sense  tells  us  that  to  fix  on  a great  principle,  to 

thmk  of  nothing  else,  and  constantly  to  associate  it  with  prayer, 
and  to  put  every  point  of  it  in  religious  language,  warps, 
narrows,  and  misleads  the  mind.  But  good  sense  is  often  stigma- 
tized as  a Gallio — who  appears  to  have  been  a very  sensible  and 
well-meaning  man  — and  is  not  unjustly  reproached  with  not 
caring  for  great  truths  and  gi-eat  principles.  Good  sense  tells  us 
that  Parson  Brqwnlow  is  a vulgar,  fanatical  brute ; but  good  sense 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  enunciate  the  principles  on  which 
it  holds  that  the  action  of  religious  zeal  ought  to  be  limited.  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  deficiency  in  the  processes  of  good  sense  is 
irremediable.  The  world  is  so  made  that  if  we  honestly  think 
things  out,  and  honestly  try  to  follow  out  our  conclusions,  we 
go  wrong,  and  yet  we  equally  go  wrong  if  we  never  try  to 
think  anything  out,  and  do  not  try  to  follow  out  our  conclusions. 
We  are  encompassed  with  limitations  which  it  is  perfectly  neces- 
sary to  respect,  and  through  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
break.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Christianity  was  not  an  invasion 
of  the  limitations  of  good  sense,  and  yet  Christianity  has  had  to  place 
itself  in  a measure  within  some  of  these  limitations,  or,  as  experience 
tells  us,  it  becomes  no  longer  a good  to  mankind  in  this  world. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  there  should  be  many  little  and  unde- 
sirable attempts  to  burst  through  the  limitations  of  good  sense, 
since  they  have  sometimes  been  broken  through  with  such  an 
excellent  result.  War-Christianity  is  one  of  these  lesser  at- 
tempts, and  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  it,  except  that 
it  runs  counter  to  the  experience  of  civihzed  man. 
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THE  MORAL  RELATIONS  OF  MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  ARNOLD  used  to  say  that  the  whole  subject  of  animal 
life  was  so  painfully  interesting  to  him  that  he  shrank  from 
considering  the  questions  which  it  suggested.  This  observation 
has  probably  appeared  to  many  persons  forced  and  unnatural,  but 
it  has  a meaning  which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
of  late  years  received  from  writers  on  moral  science.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  relation  between  men  and  animals  has  not  always 
escaped  attention.  The  difficulty  which  it  gave  to  Descartes  is 
well  known,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Wesley  held  a number  of 
curious  opinions  about  it.  According  to  Southey,  he  believed 
that  “whatever  evils  inferior  creatures  inflict  upon  each  other 
arose  upon  the  consequences  of  the  Fall.  In  Paradise  they 
existed  in  a state  of  happiness,  enjoying!  will  and  liberty. 
Their  passions]  and  aflections  were  regular,  and  their  choice 
always  guided  by  their  vmderstanding,  which  was  perfect 
in  its  kind.”  He  considered  that  the  sole  permanent  barrier 
between  men  and  animals  lay  in  the  fact  that  animals  are  not  “ in 
any  degi’ee  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  God ; ” and 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  brute 
creation  would  be  freed  from  the  miseries  under  which  it  labours, 
and  would  be  “ raised  in  the  scale  of  beings.”  In  the  course  of 
this  speculation  he  says  that  reason  is  not  the  essential  distinction 
between  men  and  brutes.  “ Set  aside  that  ambiguous  term. 
Exchange  it  for  the  plain  word  ' understanding,’  and  who  can  deny 
that  the  brutes  have  this  ? ” This  unlucky  expression  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  indignation  of  Coleridge,  who,  in  a note  on  the 
passage  in  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley  from  which  these  extracts  are 
made,  observes,  “How  was  it  possible  for  Wesley  not  to  see  that 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  word  them  as  applied  to  flies,  fish, 
worms,  &c.  ? As  well,  if  I suffered  a door  to  fall  to  pieces  and  put 
a dog  in  the  passage  instead,  might  I be  said  to  have  raised  the 
door  into  a dog.” 

Whatever  else  geology  has  done,  it  has  certainly  refuted 
Wesley’s  theories,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  refutation.  Even 
Milton,  to  whom  most  of  our  notions  about  Paradise  are  owing, 
would  scarcely  venture,  in  the  face  of  modern  discoveries,  to 
represent  the  animals  who  surrounded  Adam  and  Eve  as  a happy 
family  on  a large  scale.  Death  is  undoubtedly  as  old  as  animal 
life  on  the  earth,  and  that  is  a very  long  date  indeed.  Nor  is 
death  the  only  old  inhabitant  of  the  world.  It  obviously  involved 
pain  in  old  times  just  as  at  present,  and  was  preceded  by  injuries 
which  were  not  mortal.  In  one  of  our  museums  there  is  a very 
ancient  icthyosamus  whose  foot  has  been  twisted — perhaps  by  the 
hot  mud  in  which  he  was  baked  to  death  for  the  edification  of 
future  ages — into  a shape  which  must  have  given  him  no  small 
pain. 

Animal  life  has  given  rise  to  very  different  speculations  from 
the  kindly  though  ili~foimded  ones  just  referred  to.  In  one  of  the 
sermons  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  views  as  a Christian 
conclusion.  Dr.  Newman  argues  as  if  he  were  an  atheist,  there  is 
a striking  though  not  a pleasant  description  of  the  animal  creation. 
After  speaking,  for  what  he  considers  a pious  purpose,  much  as 
Voltaire  might  have  spoken  of  the  material  universe,  he  goes 
on ; — 

And  then,  when  at  length  we  discover  sense  as  well  as  life,  what,  I repeat, 
do  we  see  but  a greater  mystery  still  ? We  behold  the  spectacle  of  brute 
nature,  of  impulses,  feelings,  propensities,  passions  which  in  us  are  ruled  or 
re^uessed  by  a superintending  reason,  and  from  which,  when  ungovernable, 
we  shrink  as  fearful  and  hateful,  because  in  us  they  would  be  sin.  Millions 
of  irrational  creatures  surround  us,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  Creator 
had  left  part  of  his  work  in  its  original  chaos,  so  monstrous  are  these  beings 
which  move,  and  feel,  and  act  without  reflection  and  without  principle. 

The  brute  beasts  pass  to  and  fro  in  their  wildness  and  their 

isolation,  no  yoke  on  their  neck  or  “ bit  in  their  lips,”  the  enemies  of  all  they 
meet,  yet  without  the  capacity  of  self-love.  They  live  on  each  other’s  flesh 
by  an  original  necessity  of  their  being  ; their  eyes,  their  teeth,  their  claws, 
their  muscles,  their  voice,  their  walk,  their  structure  within,  all  speak  of 
violence  and  blood.  They  seem  made  to  inflict  pain  ; they  rush  on  their  prey 
with  animosity,  and  devour  it  with  greediness.  There  is  scarce  a passion  or 
a feeling  which  is  sin  in  man  but  is  found  brute  and  irresponsible  in  them. 
Rage,  wanton  cruelty,  hatred,  sullenness,  jealousy,  revenge,  cunning,  malice, 
envy,  desire,  vain-glory,  gluttony,  each  has  its  representative. 

Certainly  this  description  of  the  animal  world  cannot  be  classed 
with  Wesley’s  speculations,  which  he  justified  on  the  ground  of 
their  tendency  to  answer  objections  to  the  Divine  justice,  and  to 
“soften  and  enlarge  our  hearts”;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
which  applies  to  all  its  author’s  writings.  It  is  jaundiced  rhetoric 
coloured  with  just  fact  enough  to  divert  the  mind  from  its  flimsy 
onesidedness.  There  is  hardly  any  moral  virtue  of  which  some 
animal  does  not  show  the  rudiments.  The  obedience  and  affection 
of  the  dog  come  very  near  to  piety ; and  to  a man  who  chooses  to 
judge  all  things,  human  and  divine,  by  a conception  of  his  Maker’s 
attributes  which  renders  every  part  of  the  universe  monstrous  and 
absurd  except  the  lives  of  a certain  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
saints,  it  may  appear  both  natural  and  pious  to  pass  a sweeping 
and  imqualified  anathema  upon  all,  or  almost  all,  the  passions 
and  characteristics  of  animals.  A more  natural  inference 
from  the  fact  that  the  passions  which  exist  in  men,  subject 
to  regulation,  exist  also  in  some  of  the  higher  animals  without  any 
such  regulation,  would  be  that  the  passions  themselves  cannot,  as 
such,  be  displeasing  to  their  Maker,  and  that  the  fault  or  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  consists,  not  in  the  fiict  that  men  naturally 
desire  such  and  such  objects,  but  in  a loss  of  balance,  a want  of 
modera,tion  (in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word)  in  their  desires. 
And  this,  again,  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  desires  themselves 
are  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  motive  powers  by  which 


human  life  is  governed,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  monstrous  and 
unholy.  The  theological  applications  of  this  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  need  not  be  further  noticed  here ; but  hardly  any  fact 
can  be  mentioned  which  sets  in  a clearer  light  the  limitations  of 
morality,  its  essentially  negative  character,  and  the  necessity  for 
some  positive  standard  of  goodness,  if  we  mean  to  recognise  the 
most  important  of  all  moral  distinctions. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  a superficial  and  insufficient  view  of 
things  to  consider  the  moral  natures  of  brutes  as  a mere  mas.s  of 
violent  unregulated  passion.  The  most  curious  and  instructive  fact 
connected  with  them  undoubtedly  is  that  they,  or  at  least  ‘that 
some  of  them,  present  a phenomenon  by  no  means  unlike  that  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves,  and  which  is  the  unfailing 
root  from  which  all  moral  speculation  derives  its  interest.  Every 
controversy  upon  morals  ultimately  connects  itself  with  the 
question  whether  the  conscience  recognises  a direct  specific 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Certainly,  those  who 
maintain  the  affirmative  might  draw  a very  specious  argument 
from  some  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  highest  kind  of  animals. 
The  dog’s  affection  for  his  master  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  like 
piety.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  dog  can 
generalize  or  invent  moral  or  theological  speculations ; Imt, 
without  any  such  theories  at  all,  he  obviously  looks  up 
to  men  in  general,  and  to  his  master  in  particular,  with 
sentiments  which  have  in  them  a good  deal  of  awe  and 
reverence.  He  has  a perception  of  duty,  and  also  of  shame. 
Every  dog  knows  when  he  has  done  wrong.  So,  too,  he  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  a wrong  and  a hurt  which 
is  not  a wrong,  at  least  where  the  contrast  is  glaring.  The  inten- 
sity of  his  affection  for  his  master,  and  the  steadfastness  of  his 
faithfulness  to  him,  are  notorious.  As  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
these  parts  of  a dog’s  character  to  .any  process  of  reasoning,  and 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  obviously  referable  to  some  sort  of 
principle,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  principles  from  which  they 
proceed  must  operate  on  the  dog’s  mind  by  something  like  direct 
intuition.  When  a dog  defends  his  master’s  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own,  there  is  something  more  than  mere  passion  in  his  conduct. 
He  must  h.ave  an  indistinct  notion  of  principles  of  conduct  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  moral  obligation ; .and  this  sentiment,  such  .as 
it  is,  does  really,  as  human  beings  know,  point  to  something  far 
higher  and  wider  than  anything  that  the  dog  can  conceive.  The 
same  may  be  s.aid  of  the  point  of  honour  felt  by  many  animals — by 
horses,  by  cocks,  by  the  “master-cow  ” who  will  not  give  up  her 
recognised  position  as  the  leader  of  the  herd  without  lighting  for 
it.  All  these  facts  certainly  favour,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  intuitive 
theory  of  morals. 

The  matter,  however,  may  be  cfirried  a little  further.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  dog  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  general  rea- 
soning to  a certain  extent,  limited,  as  our  own  reasoning  faculties 
are,  by  his  power  of  sustained  attention,  his  experience,  and,  of 
course,  by  his  opportunities  of  collecting  experience,  which, 
in  a short-lived  animal  who  soon  comes  to  maturity  .and 
is  in  the  position  of  a domestic  slave  to  a superior  being 
would  no  doubt  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  ot) 
men.  Such  a dog’s  arguments  and  reflections  about  men  and  their 
ways  would,  at  certain  points  and  in  certain  respects,  closely  re- 
semble human  arguments  about  God.  The  fundamental  question 
of  theism  could  not  of  course  arise,  as  the  dog  would  have  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  for  the  existence  of  men ; but  some  of  the 
moral  problems  which  arise  amongst  those  who  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  God  would  present  themselves  to  a dog  who  reflected  upon 
men.  He  would  see  amongst  men  traces  of  his  own  moral  feelings 
on  a far  wider  scale  than  his  own  experience  would  suggest. 
He  would  enter  into  displays  of  honour,  gratitude,  affection, 
courage,  fidelity,  but  he  would  find  them  crossed  .and  modi- 
fied in  their  results  in  a thousand  ways  by  other  feelings 
of  which  he  woifld  have  no  conception  whatever.  How, 
for  instance,  would  a dog  represent  to  himself  the  affections 
which  rise  out  of  the  most  complicated  relations  of  life — 
the  feelings  of  countrymen,  or  members  of  the  same  family? 
A dog  knows  as  much  about  love,  and  aU  that  flows  from  it, 
as  a blind  man  knows  of  colours;  and  if  he  reasoned  exclu- 
sively on  his  own  moral  experiences,  he  would  constantly 
meet  with  facts  which  would  .appear  to  contradict  the  infe- 
rences which  his  own  views  of  morality  would  suggest.  Thus 
far  the  inferences  from  the  morality  which  animals  would  probably 
produce  if  they  were  capable  of  reflecting  on  themselves  and  their 
experience,  would,  no  doubt,  support  and  bear  out  many  orthodox 
commonplaces  on  such  subjects.  Observations  of  a less  popular 
kind  would  be  supported  by  the  reflection  that  a dog’s  mor.al 
estimate  of  men  would  or  nright  be  correct  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
that,  where  it  was  not  correct,  it  would  be  all  but  unmeaning. 

The  essentially  rel.ative  character  of  all  morality  is  strikingly 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  relations  of  animals  to  each  other  and 
to  men,  but  by  the  relations . of  men  to  animals.  It  is  not  only 
true,  as  Dr.  Newm.an  observes,  that  actions  between  animal  and 
animal  which  in  men  would  be  sins  are  innocent  in  brutes ; but 
it  is  also  true  that  what  as  between  man  and  man  would  be 
murder,  robbery,  fraud,  and  deceit,  may  be  innocent  acts  as 
between  men  and  animals.  Cruelty  is  the  only  wrong  which  a 
man  can  do  to  an  anim.al,  and  no  one  doubts  that  a very  one- 
sided form  of  expediency — that  form  in  which  the  convenience, 
the  instruction,  .and  even  the  amusement  of  the  man  outweighs  tire 
life  of  the  animal — is  the  sole  test  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
actions  of  men  towards  animals. 
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METAPHORS. 

The  critics  tell  us  ttat  men  were  driven  to  metapiors  and 
similes  by  tbe  poverty  of  language,  but  that  tbe  clothing  wbicb. 
was  first  adopted  to  defend  from  the  cold  has  since  become  the 
especial  sign  of  wealth  and  affluence.  We  cannot  listen  to  any 
ordinary  discourse  without  being  persuaded  that,  at  all  events,  the 
first  part  of  the  theory  holds  good.  Ordinary  people  are  still  driven 
by  their  paucity  of  words  to  seek  for  metaphor,  and  here  we  think 
that  poets  and  other  ingenious  persons  have  conferred  but  a doubtful 
boon  on  mankind  by  their  fallacious  pictures  of  luxuriant  fancy. 
If  the  idea  were  not  prevalent  that  assertion  can  always  strengthen 
itself  by  comparisons,  we  should  not  see  so  many  persons  hurried 
into  a false  position,  led  up  to  a metaphor  which  it  is  assumed 
will  present  itself  when  the  moment  is  urgent,  but  which  will  no 
more  come  at  their  call  than  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  When 
Shalcspeare — “Nature’s  child  ” too,  as  we  are  taught  to  call  him — 
malics  a man  run  off  some  half-dozen  similes  in  a breath,  on 
no  higher  argument  than  that  he  is  not  in  fighting  mood,  as 
thus — 

But  I am  weaker  than  a woman’s  tears, 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance. 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 

And  skill-less  as  unpractised  infancy  — 

is  he  not  taking  us  in  ? Might  we  not  expect  to  find  one  meta- 
phor to  the  point  where  he  represents  it  as  easy  and  natural  to 
use  five  ? Plain  folks  might  be  content  to  talk  plainly  but  for 
these  tempting,  misguiding  examples.  Nor  is  it  only  the  poets. 
Novelists  who  undertake  to  represent  common  homely  life  are 
just  as  treacherous  guides.  We  might  count  fifty  apt  metaphors 
in  as  many  pages,  or  even  sentences,  where  Baillie  Nichol  Jarvie 
or  Andrew  Fairservice  are  the  talkers.  Mrs.  Poyser  is  absolutely 
brilliant.  She 

does  not  ope 

Her  mouth  but  out  there  flies  a trope  ; 

and  we  never  exclaim,  “ Oh,  but  this  is  impossible,  this  outrages 
nature,  and  is  beyond  human  faculties  to  execute  impromptu.” 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  such  a happy  facile  air  about  it  all  that 
we  are  stimulated  to  tiy  our  hand.  We  have  every  right  to  expect 
to  find  comparisons  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  then  there  is 
stammering,  floundering,  plunging,  stumbling,  like — like,  than — 
than,  as — as,  resulting  in  humiliating  failure,  or  disastrous  retreat 
into  the  stale  or  the  vulgar. 

If  we  would  get  at  the  bottom  of  any  phraseology  that 
strikes  us  as  especially  trite,  inelegant,  unimpressive  — if  we 
would  find  the  reason  why  some  persons’  talk  wearies  us  or 
particularly  offends  our  taste,  though  there  are  no  flagrant  sole- 
cisms to  account  for  our  dislike— if  we  would  trace  out  the 
cause  why  some  people’s  good  common  sense  has  so  little  weight, 
and  their  point  is  so  conventional — we  must  inquire  into  their  use 
of  metaphor,  and  we  shall  almost  certainly  discover  the  cause  in  a 
habit  of  using  second-hand  similes  and  forced  illustrations.  We 
are  not  saying  that  every  flower  of  rhetoric  should  be  fresh- 
gathered  from  one’s  own  garden,  that  nobody  must  venture  on  a 
figure  that  is  not  struck  off  by  his  own  brain  on  the  spot ; for  so 
much  metaphor  is  wrought  into  the  language  that  such  a rule 
would  almost  reduce  us  to  silence.  But  this  we  believe — that  if  we 
use  a metaphor  not  of  our  own  coinag-e,  it  should  be  as  a piece  of 
common  property,  as  likely  to  be  in  the  hearer’s  thoughts  as  in 
our  own.  It  should  be  introduced  with  no  airs  of  invention  or 
ownership,  but  on  the  understanding  that  we  are  selecting  from  a 
common  stock. 

The  instinct  is,  we  suppose,  universal  of  detecting  a metaphor 
used  thus  second-hand,  though  we  may  never  have  heard  it  before, 
and  though  it  is  uttered  with  an  air  of  possession.  How  we  know 
this,  it  is  difflcult  to  fathom.  Perhaps  people  who  adopt  other  men’s 
similes  use  them  as  demonstration — as  being  endowed  with  an  in- 
herent force  of  argument  j and  they  are  thus  pronounced  with  a posi- 
tive, satisfied,  conclusive  air  which  is  offensive.  Probably,  again,  the 
simile  wants  the  absolute  adaptation  to  the  matter  in  hand  which 
is  all  essential ; or  something  is  missing  in  the  telling.  Invention 
works  transparently  and  visibly.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  processes  of 
that  delicate  machinery  through  eye  and  motion ; we  hear  it  in  tone 
and  articulation,  in  those  hurries  and  pauses  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
but  too  fine  for  measurement,  by  which  we  know  that  thought  is 
being  fitted  with  words.  But,  alter  all,  we  need  not  see  and  hear  to 
be  Informed  on  this  point.  We  know  as  readily  when  we  read  a 
felicitous  illustration  that  it  was  the  man’s  own — that  it  flashed 
upon  him  at  the  right  moment,  that  he  then  and  there  saw  the 
affinity  of  some  remote  thing  with  the  matter  in  hand— as  though 
we  were  witness  of  the  feat.  We  recognise  the  flash,  the  hit,  the 
fitness  to  the  mind  that  struck  it  off.  When  Sydney  Smith 
writes  to  Dean  Singleton,  “You  may  as  well  attempt  to  poul- 
tice the  humps  off’  a camel’s  back  as  cure  mankind  of  their 
taste  for  jobs,”  we  know  as  well,  from  the  relation  of 
his  mind  to  natiual  history,  that  the  simile  was  hit  off 
fresh  and  sudden,  as  when  he  replied  to  the  child  who 
stroked  the  turtle’s  hard  shell  “to  please  it,”  “You  might 
as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  to  please  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.”  But,  more  than  this,  we  know  that  a metaphor  is 
original  though  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  inventor.  When 
South  describes  the  covetous  shopkeeper  retailing  his  goods,  “ and 
selling  his  soul  like  brown  paper  into  the  bargain,”  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  downright  force  with  which  it  is  put  which  satisfies 
us  that  the  thought  is  his  own,  as  entirely  as  though  we  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  .wit. 


In  another  respect  we  question  the  truth  bf  the  attest  novelists 
in  this  particular.  Any  one  of  them  would  have  put  this  simile  of 
brown  paper  into  the  mouth  of  a grocer  instead  of  a doctor  of 
divinity,  and  it  is  thought  natural  that  men’s  metaphors  .should  be 
suggested  by  their  craft  and  daily  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Baillie,  after  dangling  like  the  sign  of  the  golden  fleece,  “ my 
head  hanging  down  on  the  tae  side,  and  my  heels  on  the  tother,” 
likens  himself,  because  he  is  a weaver,  to  the  yarn-scales  in  the 
weigh-house  j and  on  another  occasion  he  affects  to  disparage  the 
“nonsense”  of  gentle  blood  as  “waste  threads  and  thrums.” 
New,  in  these  instances,  we  submit  that  the  author  is  misled. 
The  imagination  is,  we  believe,  never  so  little  active  as  upon  a 
man’s  daily  concerns,  among  the  objects  connected  with  the 
business  and  drudgery  of  life.  Habit  predominates  in  the  scenes 
which  have  never  been  new  to  him,  but  always  part  of  him- 
self. It  is  very  natural,  when  a poet  thinks  of  a weaver, 
that  he  should  realize  all  the  circumstances  of  the  man’s  calling ; 
but  the  weaver  himself  exercises  his  fancy  on  something  more 
amusing.  Observation  travels  abroad,  and  sketches  on  the  memory 
unfamiliar  pictures.  Business  is  business.  Our  homely  every-day 
work  is  a thing  of  association,  not  of  fancy.  Y^et  men  call  it  natural 
where  an  author  always  holds  in  his  thoughts  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  characters,  and  talks  in  their  person,  rather  than  in 
his  own,  because  some  writers  extravagantly  eiT  in  this  particular, 
and  distribute  similes  at  random,  making  young  girls  discourse  irr 
sea  terms,  and  peasants  of  affairs  of  state.  We  do  not  observe  that 
Shakspeare  makes  his  people  talk  in  appropriate  similes — in 
character,  as  it  may  be  called.  We  should  not  guess  the  trade  of 
his  citizens  and  subordinates ; they  talk  as  men  who  have  left 
their  calling  behind  them,  andare  open  to  those  influences  from  with- 
out which  are,  we  believe,  the  true  storehouse  of  metaphor.  Thus 
the  Third  Citizen  in  Richard  the  Third  meets  his  friends  in  the 
street,  and  thinks  the  times  are  dangerous.  He  uses  similes  that 
might  occur  to  anybody,  not  such  as  prove  him  to  be  a scrivener 
or  a shoemaker,  though  he  may  have  been  either  : — 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks  ; 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  docs  not  look  for  night  ? 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a dearth. 

Dante  is  fond  of  taking  similes  from  art,  and  the  right  inference 
from  this  is  the  fact  that  he  had  friends  who  were  painters — not  that 
he  painted  himself.  In  Giotto’s  studio  he  may  have  learnt  that 
the  painter  teaches  by  example ; so  he  illustrates  his  own  meaning — 
Come  pintor  che  con  esemplo  pinga. 

Or  he  has  observed  the  skilled  artist’s  trembling  hand,  and  figures 
by  it  how  nature  comes  short  of  the  ideal : — 

Operando  all’  artista 

Ch’  ha  T ahito  dell’  arte  e man  che  trema. 

Whenever  an  author  represents  a busy,  active  person,  one  much 
absorbed  in  the  daily  work  of  life,  as  fertile  in  similes,  he  seems  to 
us  to  be  investing  him  with  ornaments  and  graces  which  are  more 
properly  his  own.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  personal  experience  to 
recall  cases  in  point,  because,  as  we  have  said,  so  few  people  are 
great  in  metaphor ; but  such  as  do  occur  to  us  are  those  of  men  with 
habits  of  observation,  combined  with  much  leisure — men  who  are 
far  from  careful  to  assign  work  and  duty  to  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Busy  people — if  they  use  similes  at  all,  which  they  often  do — use 
other  people’s.  They  either  adopt  proverbial  metaphor,  or  slang- 
metaphor,  or  what  we  began  by  taking  e.xception  to,  second-hand 
metaphor,  which  has  pleased  themselves  so  well  that  they  clench 
arguments  with  it.  No  simile  is  a good  one  that  has  not  at 
some  time  been  studied  with  an  easy  disengaged  mind  for 
its  own  sake,  and  occupied  the  observer  independently  of  any 
use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  journalist  who  likened  an  officer 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  exposed  to  the  soil  and  drudgerj'  of 
camp  service  and  actual  war,  to  a swan  on  a turnpike-road, 
had  seen  and  taken  in  the  full  idea  of  the  majestic  bird  thus 
draggled,  disgi-aced,  and  out  of  its  element.  All  power  of  illus- 
tration implies  a habit  of  vigilant  observation.  No  person  can 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  can  find  the  point  in  common 
between  things  dissimilar,  who  bas  not  seen  both.  We  say  this, 
not  forgetting  Milton’s  stupendoir.  metaphors.  He  literally,  we 
cannot  doubt,  saw  the  prodigies  his  words  picture  forth ; and,  being 
blind,  he  may  have  been  driven  back  to  the  efforts  of  youthful 
imagination  to  shape  out  and  embody  ancient  fable — embodiments 
which  were  the  more  fresh  and  ready  to  his  hand  because 
contemporary  nature  was  shut  out,  and  memory  had  to  do  the 
work  of  sight.  This,  at  least,  may  have  something  to  do  witJi  his 
difference  from  the  ordinary  system  of  poets,  which  is  to  make 
us  understand  great  things  of  which  we  know  little  by  things 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

A good  illustration  is  a much  more  usual  conversational  or 
rhetorical  ornament  than  a good  simile.  In  fact,  it  is  a much  less 
ambitious  decoration,  though  ordinary  talkers  are  not  aware  of 
this ; for  whereas  they  constantly  act  as  though  metaphors  came 
by  nature,  and  so  lead  up  to  them  as  making  sure  they  will  be  tliere 
when  wanted,  a man  knows  distinctly  whether  or  not  he  has  an  illus- 
tration to  the  point,  for  an  example,  in  more  senses  than  a moral  one, 
must  have  some  truth  in  it.  It  is  beyond  man’s  powers  to  strike 
off  an  appropriate  anecdote  with  no  foundation  of  fact,  though  this 
power  constitutes  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  Truth  may  be  tam- 
pered with  to  any  extent,  but  a grain  of  it  must  be  there  to  start 
with.  That  is  a happy  illustration  in  the  Tatler,  of  the  “ modest 
fellow’s  ” omnivorous  appetite  for  place : — “ He  is  like  the 
young  bachelor  of  arts  who  came  to  town  recommended  to  a 
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cliapliiin’s  place,  but,  none  being-  vacant,  modestly  accepted  that 
of  a postillion.”  Excellent  also  is  that  of  Pope  on  the  doting 
politician : — 

As  weak  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out 

As  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Eut  luck  and  experience  suggested  these ; whereas  metaphor  is  the 
purest  piece  of  invention  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable. 
Luck,  in  this  case,  implies  of  course  wit — wit  to  use  the  knowledge 
that  inlfercourse  with  men  gives;  but  wit  will  do  nothing  in  illus- 
trations of  this  sort  without  experience.  Hence  the  young  can 
never  excel  in  this  line  ; whereas  a young  genius  may  be  fertile  in 
similes.  Indeed,  youth  is  called  the  time  for  the  gi-eatest  redundance 
of  this  form  of  ornament,  though,  where  it  is  so,  we  doubt  whether 
the  similes  will  be  of  the  most  original  class.  Young  writers  illus- 
trate by  fancy  and  fable  from  what  has  struck  them  as  beautiful  in 
their  reading ; or  they  invest  unknown  scenes  with  beauties,  real  in 
themselves  but  not  characteristic.  Macaulay’s  happy  application  of 
a Hindoo  fable  to  the  art  of  literary  puffing,  with  which  he  intro- 
duces his  review  of  Robert  Montgomery,  is  an  example  of  youthful 
illustration. 

Men  naturally  recoil  from  the  trite,  whether  they  know  the 
reason  of  the  recoil  or  not.  . Simile  is  delightful  to  the  Western 
intellect,  as  showing,  amongst  other  things,  the  spontaneous  flash- 
ing character  of  thought.  We  make  this  reservation  because  we 
are  told  that  an  image  never  palls  on  the  Oriental  mind — that 
similes  older  than  the  gem,  the  flower  blushing  unseen,  the  upas 
tree,  older  than  the  olive-branch  itself,  are  welcome  to  them  as 
the  freshest  novelty ; but  in  our  half  of  the  world  it  is  certain 
that  those  only  honestly  like  worn-out  similitudes  who  use  them, 
and  imagine  they  impart  a new  meaning  by  their  use  of  them.  In 
conversation,  the  gift  of  metaphor  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself,  as 
throwing  a light  and  charm  on  the  subject,  but  as  a performance  ; 
and  this  because  we  know,  better  than  some  people’s  habits  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  an  apt  simile  — new  and  poetical,  or 
grotesque  and  startling — is  about  the  brightest  impromptu  achieve- 
ment that  the  wit  of  man  can  strike  out. 


LANGUAGE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A CLASSICAL  and  a mediaeval  scholar  were  not  long  ago 
engaged  in  a conversation,  on  points  of  learning  indeed,  but 
not  on  points  which  directly  involved  any  comparison  between 
their  several  studies.  The  meditevalist  chanced  to  quote  some 
hexameters  which  contained  the  word  “ imperialis.”  The  classic 
at  once  pounced  upon  it  as  an  impure  word.  The  mediaevalist  was 
aghast.  He  could  have  understood  many  objections  to  his 
favourite  authors ; he  could  enter  into  the  feelings  qf  a classical 
pm-ist  at  seeing  “ bellum  ” used  in  the  sense  of  a single  battle,  or 
into  the  grammatical  doubts  called  forth  by  such  a construction  as 
“ venit  Parisius.”  But  “ imperialis,”  “ of  or  pertaining  to  an 
Emperor  ” — ^where  was  the  objection  to  the  word  ? Is  it  forbidden 
to  speak  of  Emperors  at  all  ? Are  they,  like  the  animal  which 
illiterate  kings  are  said  to  resemble,  a class  of  persons  which 
decency  forbids  one  to  mention  ? And  if  we  may  speak  of  them, 
why  are  we  forbidden  to  employ  so  convenient  an  adjective  to 
express  their  belongings?  Nor  was  “imperialis,”  our  mediaevalist 
argued,  at  all  a purely  or  impurely  mediaeval  word.  It  was  not 
invented  by  Lambert  of  Herzfeld  or  by  Florence  of  Worcester. 
It  was  found  as  early  as  it  could  be  found — as  early,  that  is,  as  the 
idea  which  it  had  to  express.  A man  needed  only  to  turn^over  the 
dictionary  to  see  that  the  word  was  used  by  Ulpian  and*  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
and  Aurelius  Victor.  Our  mediaevalist,  to  whom  these  authors 
seemed  very  early,  felt  triumphant.  But  his  triumph  came  too  soon. 
Who  was  Ulpian,  who  was  Jidius  Capitolinus,  that  they  should  judge 
between  good  and  bad  in  the  matter  of  words?  What  was 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  ? Not  gold,  nor  even  silver ; but  brass  or 
iron  or  miry  clay,  little  better  than  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
mystic  image.  The  word  was  unknown  to  Cicero ; it  could  not  even 
plead  the  lesser  authority  of  Tacitus.  It  was  answered  that  Cicero, 
in  whose  time  there  were  no  Emperors,  could  not  possibly  write 
about  Emperors;  that,  though  there  were  Emperors  in  Tacitus’  time, 
still  they  were  not  yet  so  distinctly  recognised  as  to  have  produced 
a special  nomenclature  for  themselves.  Neither  Cicero  nor  Tacitus 
used  the  word,  because  neither  Cicero  nor  Tacitus  had  occasion  to 
express,  the  idea.  Again,  if  “ imperialis  ” was  forbidden,  what 
word  was  he  to  use  instead  ? “ Principalis,”  he  was  told,  was  the 
proper  word,  a pure  classical  word,  used  by  Tacitus  and  by  Cicero 
himself.  The  obstinate  barbarian  argued  that  “ principalis  ” did 
not  fully  express  his  idea ; “ principalis  ” did  not  so  distinctly  mark 
out  an  Emperor  as  “ imperialis.”  Again,  though  “ principalis  ” was 
used  by  Cicero,  it  was  used  by  him  in  a sense  utterly  different  from 
that  in  which  our  medisevalist  was  bidden  to  use  it.  If  it  was 
bad  to  use  a non-Ciceronian  word,  surely  it  was  worse  to  use  a 
Ciceronian  word  in  a non-Ciceronian  sense.  Might  not  each  age 
coin  new  words — of  course,  according  to  certain  analogies  of  the 
language — to  express  new  ideas  ? If  “ imperialis  ” was  barbaimis 
because  unknown  to  Cicero,  might  not  “ consularis  ” be  called 
equally  barbarous  because  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  known 
to  Romidus?  Would  his  classical  friend  tell  him  what  words 
might  be  used,  what  subjects  might  be  written  about  ? Were  all 
mediaeval  or  modern  matters  utteidy  forbidden  ? if  not,  ho  wwas  he  to 
express  mediaeval  or  modern  ideas  ? Might  he  say  “ Ecclesia  ” or 
“ Episcopus  ” ? What  if  he  had  to  talk  about  an  Armstrong  or  a 
Whitworth  gun  ? He  would  not  propose  to  talk,  with  Thomas 


Walsingham,  about  “gunna”  ; but  might  ho  use  the  more  elegant 
“bombarda”  ? No  such  thing;  no  liberties  of  the  kind  could  be 
allowed.  “ Ecclesia,”  “ Episcopus,”  “ bombarda,”  were  all  non- 
Ciceronian,  and  therefore  bad  Latin.  It  was  better  not  to  write 
about  such  things  as  guns  and  bishops  at  all ; if  they  must  be 
written  about,  some  circumlocution  must  be  used  consisting  only 
of  Ciceronian  words.  Our  mediaevalist  still  stood  his  ground. 
Cicero  himself  used  new  words  and  coined  new  words  without 
scruple ; he  never  thought  of  resorting  to  any  such  awkward  cir- 
cumlocutions ; he  himself,  the  barbarian,  really  trod  more  closely 
in  the  steps  of  Cicero,  and  was  better  entitled  to  be  called 
Ciceronian,  than  his  classical  opponent. 

Now  which  of  our  two  friends  had  the  better  in  this  ar-gument 
is  a question  which  different  people  will  decide  diflerently ; but 
the  position  of  each  is  quite  intelligible  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  A language  is  looked  at  in  quite  different  ways  by  the 
scholar  strictly  so  called,  by  the  comparative  philologist,  and  by 
the  inquirer  who  learns  languages  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake 
as  for  the  matter  of  the  books  written  in  them,  and  because  the 
language  of  a nation  is  an  essential  part  of  its  history.  Such  an 
inquirer  has  much  in  common  with  the  comparative  philologist : 
the  two  will  travel  together  over  large  fields  of  study ; but 
their  primary  objects  are  different.  The  comparative  philologist 
studies  language  for  its  own  sake,  to  fix  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage— a purpose  for  which  some  barbarous  tongue,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  literature,  may  be  as  valuable  as  Greek  or 
Teutonic.  The  historical  inquirer,  of  course,  regards  those  lan- 
guages only  which  throw  light  on  his  historical  studies  ; to  much 
which  is  profoundly  interesting  to  the  pure  philologist  he  will  be 
altogether  indifferent.  But,  on  the  ground  which  they  have  in 
common,  their  method  of  study  will  be  pretty  much  the  same,  and 
both  will  stand  in  marked  opposition  to  the  mere  scholar.  With 
both  the  philologer  and  the  historian  the  main  object  in  studying 
a language  is  to  find  out  “ whence  words  come  and  whither  they 
go,”  though  their  respective  motives  for  seeking  such  knowledge 
are  not  exactly  the  same.  Both  may  have  what,  for  their  pui-poses,  is 
a thorough  knowledge  of  a language  in  which  they  could  not  com- 
pose a single  sentence ; they  may  even  have  a knowledge  far  froi-a 
useless  of  a language  of  which  they  could  not  understand  a single 
sentence.  To  understand  the  mutual  relations  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Gaul  a man  must  understand  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
French  and  Provencal  languages.  But  such  understanding  does 
not  imply  that  he  can  talk  Proven9al  like  a troubadour ; it  does 
not  even  imply  that  he  can  talk  modern  French  so  as  to  pass 
muster  in  high-polite  Parisian  society.  To  the  scholar,  on  the 
other  hand,  a knowledge  of  Latin  does  imply  a power,  if  not  of 
talking,  at  least  of  writing,  the  language  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
Indeed,  elegant  composition,  in  close  imitation  of  certain  selected 
standards,  is  what  the  scholar  mainly  values,  far  above  any  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  the  language.  Scholarship,  indeed,  implies  a know- 
ledge of  the  language  with  which  it  deals  very  much  deeper  than 
what  is  implied  in  speaking  a modern  language  fluently.  The  latter 
is  often  a processlittle  better  than  mechanical ; the  habit  is  constantly 
acquired  in  an  empirical  way  without  any  thought  whatsoever.  But 
real  scholarship,  such  as  gets  Hertfords  and  Irelands,  though  it  is 
largely  an  imitative  business,  is  by  no  means  an  empirical  busi- 
ness; it  cannot  be  attained  without  a considerable  amount  of 
thinking.  Within  its  range,  it  is  very  much  more  minute  and 
accurate  than  the  knowledge  of  the  historian  or  the  comparative 
philologist ; but,  while  their  range  is  bounded  only  by  the  neces- 
sary bounds‘of  human  knowledge,  the  range  of  the  scholar  is  one 
in  itself  distinctly  limited.  The  mere  scholar  chooses  some  par- 
ticular stage  of  his  favourite  language ; he  studies  the  minutest 
details  of  every  author  within  the  selected  period ; he  is  capable  of 
reproducing  the  manner  of  each  in  compositions  of  his  own.  Of 
com-se  very  many  scholars  do  this  and  a great  deal  besides ; that 
is  to  say,  they  are  historians  or  philologists,  or  something  else, 
as  well  as  scholars ; but  this  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scholar  as  such,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
scholars  “ pure  and  simple,”  who  are  content  with  knowledge  of 
this  sort,  or  who  at  any  rate  make  it  their  primary  object.  The 
historian  or  the  philologist  is  sometimes  amazed  at  the  devotion  of 
the  scholar  to  one  particular  period,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
which  to  him  seem  equally  important.  One  who  reads  authors 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  information  which  they  con- 
tain, or  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  hopelessly  puzzled  at  hearing  books  on  which  he  looks 
with  the  deepest  reverence  spoken  of  with  utter  contempt 
because  they  are  held  not  to  attain  to  a standard  of  style 
and  language  which  seems  to  him  to  be  purely  arbitrary. 
We  have  known  a scholar  of  real  eminence  in  his  own 
line  say  that  he  had  not  read,  and  would  not  read, 
Polybius,  because  it  was  “bad  Greek.”  The  historical  student 
is  simply  perplexed  at  this.  The  language  of  Polybius  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  language  of  Plato,  but  if  Polybius  is 
“ bad  Greek  ” because  it  is  not  the  same  as  Plato,  might  not  one 
equally  call  Plato  “bad  Greek”  because  it  is  not  the  same  as 
Homer  ? One  standard  seems  in  itself  quite  as  arbitraiy  as  the 
other.  The  point  on  which  Polybius  might  be  fairly  open  to 
attack  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  the  historian  than  to  the  mere 
scholar.  Homer  and  Plato  no  doubt  wrote — if  we  are  allowed  to 
say  that  Homer  wi-ote  at  all  — as  they  talked ; Polybius  certainly 
did  not  write  as  he  talked ; he  wrote  in  the  received  literary  lan- 
guage of  his  day,  but,  as  coins  and  inscriptions  show,  that  literary 
language  differed  widely  from  the  spoken  dialect  of  Peloponnesus. 
Polybius  writes  about  a city  called  but  it  is  certain  that  its 
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own  citizens,  and  probable  that  the  rest  of  their  Confederates, 
called  it  FaAie.  Now  the  fact  that  there  "was  so  early,  in  any  part 
of  Greece,  a literary  language  distinct  from  the  spoken  language  is, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  importance  of  Polybius  in  other  ways, 
itself  a point  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Macedonian 
period  proclaims  itself  as  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period. 
But  to  the  mere  scholar  Macedonian  and  Byzantine  periods  are 
simply  periods  of  barbarism  ; to  the  historian  they  have  their  place 
in  the  economy  of  things  as  much  as  any  period  before  or  after 
them. 

But  the  dealings  of  the  mere  scholar  with  Greek  are  liberal 
compared  wdth  his  dealings  with  Latin.  In  Greek,  he  at  least 
studies,  and  even  imitates,  writers  of  several  ages  and  several 
dialects.  He  may  indeed  even  say  that  he  draws  the  line  on  some 
intelligible  principle  — that  he  takes  in  the  authors  who  wrote 
while  Greek  literature  was  still  fresh,  native,  and  original, 
and  excludes  those  who  wrote  when  it  had  become  in  any 
degree  imitative,  in  any  degree  a matter  of  learning  instead 
of  inborn  genius.  But  with  a literature  like  the  Latin,  the 
whole  of  which  is  essentially  imitative,  the  choice  of  one  par- 
ticular period  seems  essential^  arbitrary.  Why  should  no  word 
be  used  which  is  not  used  by  Cicero  or  by  Virgil  ? W^hy  cut  out 
Plautus  at  one  end  or  Ausonius  at  the  other  ? The  rule  which 
may  be  laid  down  in  Greek  does  not  apply  here.  The  only  ground 
that  can  be  taken  is  the  superior  merit  of  the  authors  of  a certain 
period,  which,  if  the  favoured  period  were  lengthened  a little  at 
both  ends,  would  be  an  undoubted  fact.  Now  the  superior  merit 
of  certain  writers  is  quite  reason  enough  for  making  them  the 
general  objects  of  imitation  j it  is  quite  reason  enough  for  mainly 
grounding  our  Latin  prose  upon  Cicero  and  mainly  gi-ounding  our 
Latin  verso  upon  Virgil  and  Horace.  But  this  does  not  justify 
the  extrav'agant  purism  of  saying  that  no  word  should  ever  be 
used  which  does  not  occur  in  those  authors.  This  may  do  if  we 
are  never  to  employ  the  Latin  language  to  express  any  ideas  but 
such  as  were  known  to  Cicero  and  Virgil.  That  is  to  say,  it  may 
do  for  a schoolboy's  exercises,  the  subjects  of  which  may,  if  his 
master  pleases,  be  always  kept  within  that  narrow  range.  But,  if 
Latin  composition  is  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
bind  oneself  by  any  such  fetters.  Latin  has,  indeed,  ceased  to  be 
the  universal  language  of  learning  and  science ; still,  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  is  an  accomplishment  which  is  by  no  means 
practically  useless.  A traveller  who  has  much  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passes  may  ever 
and  anon  come  across  people  with  whom  Latin  proves  to  be  the 
most  convenient  means  of  intercommunication.  Is  a man  in  such 
a case  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  Ciceronian  words?  His 
conversation  is  much  more  likely  to  run  upon  Emperors, 
Dukes,  and  Bishops  than  upon  Consuls  and  Prsetors ; is  he, 
by  way  of  being  Ciceronian,  to  forbear  calling  things  by  their 
natural  names,  as  Cicero  would  certainly  have  done,  and  to 
use  instead  some  awkward  roundabout  way  of  talking,  which 
Cicero  would  certainly  not  have  used  ? Surely  no  rational  man 
would  hesitate  about  laying  down  as  his  rule  to  use  Ciceronian 
phrases  only  for  Ciceronian  ideas,  but  in  speaking  of  things  of 
which  Cicero  never  heard,  freely  to  use  the  names  which  were 
given  to  them  by  the  ages  in  which  they  were  introduced.  One 
famous  class  of  writers  acted  otherwise,  and  the  result  is  that  their 
writings  are  the  most  intolerable  of  all  human  productions.  A 
classical  writer  calls  things  by  the  names  which  they  commonly 
bore  in  his  age;  a mediaeval  writer  calls  things  by  the  names 
which  they  commonly  bore  in  his  age ; each  therefore,  if  he  writes 
well  in  other  respects,  is  satisfactory,  because  he  is  natural  and 
straightforward.  But  turn  to  an  elegant  Latin  historian  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nature  has  utterly  vanished;  names,  titles, 
men,  things,  places,  are  all  distorted  and  confused  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  express  non-classical  ideas  in  purely  classical  words. 
The  extreme  Ciceronian  rule  may,  as  we  said,  do  for  a boy’s  exer- 
cise ; but  it  will  hardly  do  for  an  academical  prize  essay,  unless  the 
subjects  of  such  essays  are  to  be  confined  to  a most  limited  range. 
It  utterly  breaks  down  as  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  Latin 
composition  for  any  practical  purpose.  And,  what  is  almost  worse, 
such  extreme  purism  tends  to  engender  an  unjust  contempt  for  large 
classes  of  very  meritorious  writers.  A man  cannot  be  fairly  called 
a bad  writer  who  writes  well  in  the  language  of  his  own  age.  He 
is  much  -more  likely  to  write  badly  by  imitating  the  language  of  a 
past  age.  To  the  mere  scholar  language  seems  to  be  something 
fixed  for  ever ; to  the  philologist  and  the  historian  it  seems  to  be 
something  which  is  ever  fluctuating.  Modern  English  is  not 
“ bad  ” because  it  differs  from  the  English  of  Shakspeai-e,  nor  is  the 
English  of  Shakspeare  “ bad  ” because  it  differs  from  the  English 
of  Sir  John  Maundeville.  The  same  rule  holds  with  regard  to 
Greek,  Latin,  or  any  other  language.  But  with  regard  to  Latin 
the  case  is  so  curious  and  so  often  misunderstood  that  it  may  well 
form  a subject  for  special  examination. 


SANCTUARIES. 

The  recent  fire  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  suggests  the  curious 
reflection  that,  had  such  a catastrophe  occuiTed  two  centuries 
ago,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  could  possibly  have  befallen  London.  Within  those  spacious 
precincts  oi  the  ducal  palace  of  which  the  only  relics  now  are 
charred  ruins,  was  collected  at  that  time  as  varied  a medley  of 
nuisances  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  There  congi’egated  a com- 
munity of  desperate  exiles  from  the  world,  protected  only  by  their 


chosen  prison  from  the  penalties  of  waging  war  against  society; 
beyond  the  reach  of  law  and  justice;  liable,  most  or  all  of  them, 
had  such  a fire  as  that  of  last  month  driven  them  from  their  magic 
circle,  to  be  hung  by  scores  at  Tyburn,  hard  by  where  now  stands 
the  Marble  Arch.  A strange  law,  that  a palace  should  avail  to 
protect  its  neighbourhood  against  the  law  of  the  land ! A most 
mischievous  law,  one  would  think,  that  inside  those  Savoy  pre- 
cincts sheriff  and  constable  might  never  enter — that  thief  and 
murderer  and  debtor  could  rest  as  tranquilly  within  tlfose  four 
brick  walls  as  if  there  were  no  hindrance  from  law  against 
every  one  doing  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Yet  it  was 
a law  which,  for  all  that,  had  its  source  in  a kind  and  wise 
institution  of  the  world’s  most  ancient  lawgiver ; for  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  six  Cities  of  Refuge  which,  on  the  plains 
of  Moab,  Moses  is  related  to  have  proposed  to  the  Israelites  to 
build.  The  object  of  those  cities  was  that  anybody  who  by  mis- 
adventure had  killed  a neighbour  should  flee  to  some  one  of  them, 
and  find  in  it  a retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  avenger.  To  protect 
a wilful  murderer  sanctuaries  were  never  intended.  Whoever  took 
refuge  in  one  was  forced,  even  though  he  clung  to  the  altar,  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  proper  authorities  for  trial.  K he  then  proved 
that  he  had  “ slain  his  neighbour  without  guile,”  the  law  promised 
to  defend  him  from  further  molestation;  if  not,  his  temporary 
hiding-place  was  open  to  him  no  longer.  It  was  a benevolent 
provision,  both  for  giving  time  for  the  surviving  relatives’  anger  to 
cool  down,  and  for  affording  the  innocent  object  of  their  resentment 
an  opportunity  to  justify  himself.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
world  has  refused  to  keep  to  the  original  model,  and  has  con- 
sequently corrupted  on  the  pretence  of  improving  it. 

Whence  or  when  the  Greeks  got  the  notion  of  sanctuaries,  we  do 
not  know ; but  it  is  certain  that,  when  they  began  to  extend  their 
territories  eastward,  they  found  and  carried  back  with  them  the 
custom  of  making  every  temple,  sacred  grove,  and  statue  of  a god  a 
sanctuary  for  criminal,  debtor,  and  slave.  By  whatever  channels  the 
institution  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  one  most  vital  alteration 
had  by  this  time  been  introduced.  We  have  seen  that  the  refuge  was 
originally  probationary  only — a security  against  Lynch-law ; among 
the  heathens  it  was  absolute.  In  the  temple  of  a god  no  violence 
might  intrude,  no  discord  might  violate  his  domain.  As  the 
natural  consequence,  every  holy  place  was  pei-petually  tenanted  by 
a crowd  of  refugees,  who  evaded  the  laws  by  turning  the  temple 
into  a dwelling,  and  hailed  in  every  new  deity  and  in  every  new 
votive  building  a fresh  step  towards  the  abolition  of  all  punish- 
ments. With  beautiful  and  discriminating  pathos,  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago,  Euripides  bewailed  that  ‘‘they  who  should 
be  driven  from  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  instead  protected  by  them ; 
that  places  which  ought  to  be  a sanctuary  for  the  just,  to  shelter 
from  injury  and  oppression,  are  allowed  to  show  equal  f»vour  to 
the  evil  and  the  good.”  This  was  a result  widely  different' from 
the  original  design  of  cities  of  refuge.  Yet  there  remained  in 
Athens  alone,  till  the  latest  moment  of  its  independence,  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  sanctuaries,  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  law,  arrd  in  which  justice  might  be  defied  with 
impunity.  On  this  point  it  need  only  be  added,  that  the  system 
was  allowed  to  remain  down  to  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by 
Rome ; that  one  of  the  first  innovations  then  made  by  the  con- 
qrrerors  was  its  abolition ; and  that  until  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
Romans  never  disfigured  their  jurisprudence  with  such  a perpetual 
obstacle  to  domestic  prosperity  and  social  order.  By  that  time,  as 
was  the  case  all  the  world  over,  sanctuaries  abounded  on  every  hand. 
For,  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  a countiy,  the 
introduction  of  this  institution  seems  to  have  been  a universal 
consequence.  At  all  events  we  find  it,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
spread  through  the  gi’eat  Empire  of  the  East.  Just  about  the 
same  time  we  meet  with  a proof  that  it  was  established  in  France, 
in  a story  told  of  one  of  her  kings,  Chilperic,  who  died  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  One  of  his  sons,  having  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure,  is  related  to  have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Tours. 
Offended  Majesty  ran  after  him,  and  demanded  restitution  of  its 
son,  threatening,  if  the  bishop  of  the  place  refused,  to  ravage  the 
Church’s  lands  thereabouts.  The  bishop  (Gregory  the  historian) 
made  answer,  that  “ Chri.stians  could  not  be  guilty  of  an  act  un- 
heard of  among  Pagans.”  Thereupon  King  Chilperic  wrote  an 
autograph  letter  to  St.  Martin,  whose  tomb  was  in  the  sanctuary, 
requesting  permission  to  take  away  his  son  by  force.  “ The  honest 
saint,”  as  Mr.  Hallam  puts  it,  “returned  no  answer”;  and  his 
Majesty  had  to  content  himself  with  devastating  the  neighbouring 
estates.  Even  so  bad  a Christian  as  he  was  did  not  dare  to 
infringe  on  the  privileges  of  a city  of  refuge  in  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ. 

It  was  probably  not  imtil  after  the  conversion  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers  to  Christianity  that  the  law  of  sanctuary  became  know  n 
in  this  country.  The  Broad  Sanctuary  of  Westminster  appears 
to  have  been  the  first,  and  claims  for  its  founder  Edward  the 
Confessor,  some  five  or  ten  years  before  the  Conquest.  The 
original  state  of  the  law  in  this  country,  according  to  Blackstone, 
is  as  follows : — 

If  a person  accused  of  any  crime  except  treason  and  sacrilege  had  fled  to 
any  church  or  churchj-ard,  and  ivithin  forty  days  after  went  in  sackcloth 
and  confessed  himself  before  the  Coroner,  and  declared  all  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  offence,  and  took  the  oath  in  that  case  provided — viz. 
“ That  he  abjured  the  realm,  and  would  depart  from  thence  forthwith  at  the 
port  which  should  be  assigned  to  him,  and  ■would  never  return  without  leave 
from  the  king  ” ; he  by  this  means  saved  his  life,  if  he  obser%^ed  the  con- 
ditions of  his  oath  by  going  with  a cross  in  his  hand  and  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  port  assigned,  and  embarking  there.  For  i.,  during  this  forty 
days’  sanctuaiy  or  on  his  road  to  the  sea-side,  he  was  apprehended  and 
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arraigned  in  any  court  for  this  felony,  he  might  plead  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  had  a right  to  be  remanded  if  taken  out  against  his  will. 

He  remained,  nevertheless,  a felon  all  his  life,  and  his  property 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; while  a return  from  his  exile  ren- 
dered him  at  any  time  liable  to  summary  justice  on  his  own 
recorded  confession.  Had  this  original  state  of  the  law  remained, 
therefore,  in  its  integrity,  as  it  issued  from  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Church,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  much  mischief 
in  such  a system,  or  any  greater  anomaly  than  in  modem 
sentences  of  transportation.  Tbe  odium  that  is  associated  with  it 
belongs  to  a later  age,  when  the  Church  .and  the  world  both  be- 
came impurer  as  they  grew  older,  and  corrupted  by  prosperity  and 
wealth.  By  royal  concessions,  by  pap.al  bulls,  and  monkish 
aggressions,  these  sanctuaries  were  first  revolutionized  and  then 
multiplied  in  every  direction.  Their  privileges  were  no  longer 
limited  to  churches  and  churchyards.  Wherever  a friar  chose  his 
house,  or  a great  man  built  his  p.alace,  there  the  apathy  of  the 
executive  and  the  insolence  of  the  mob  established  a sanc- 
tuary ; and  to  such  an  extent  did  this  national  madness  spread 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  fewer  than  forty 
recognised  refuges  might  be  enumerated  in  London  alone.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  curious  instances  of  the  system  in  our  own 
kingdom  is  the  sanctuary  long  claimed  in  Scotland  by  the 
descendants  of  Macduffj  Macbeth’s  dethrone!*.  Malcolm  III. 
.(Canmore),  on  recovering  his  .ancestral  crown  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  centm*y,  granted  to  this  clan  the  privilege  that 
any  one  related  to  it  within  nine  degrees,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  should,  on  fleeing  to  Macduff’s 
Cross,  near  Lindores  in  Fifeshire,  have  his  penalty  remitted 
for  a fine.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  31instrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  quotes  a Latin  document  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  the  privilege  is  claimed  in  bar  of  any  other  jurisdiction 
than  that  of  the  Earls  of  Fife.  The  cross  itself  was  destroj'ed 
At  the  Reform.ation,  but  its  pedestal  still  remains,  as  also  does 
the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Moray  in  Aberc.airny. 

At  various  periods  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  claims  of 
privilege  being  tried  and  confirmed  by  Law.  Two  only  we  select 
by  way  of  example.  In  1378,  John  of  Gaunt  sent  two  emissaries, 
Bir  Rdph  de  Ferrers  and  Sir  Allan  Boxhull,  to  drag  a fugitive 
from  his  retreat  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  excom- 
municated the  offenders,  and  compelled  the  restoration  of  their 
captive.  This  is  notable  as  the  first  recorded  instance  of  any  one 
being  hardy  enough ‘to  attempt  such  a sacrilege.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  relate  shows  even  more  strongly  the  extent  to  which 
these  usurpations  had  reached.  In  1439,  while  a criminal  was 
being  carried  from  Newg.ate  to  Guildhall  for  trial,  the  tenants  of 
the  College  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  (which,  so  ■ late  as  the 
present  century,  used  to  have  a law-court  and  jurisdiction  of 
its  own)  suddenly  burst  out,  attacked  the  guard,  and  carried 
the  prisoner  home  with  them.  The  Sherilf  having,  with  a 
large  force,  succeeded  in  recapturing  his  prey,  the  Lord  High 
'Chancellor  ruled,  by  order  of  the  King,  that  the  privileges  of  the 
De.an  and  Chapter  (of  Westminster,  to  which  the  College  was 
subject)  had  been  invaded,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  be  restored. 
When  we  remember  that  not  only  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St.  Martin ’s-le-Grand,  but  in  every  part  of  the  country,  public 
eace  and  private  security  were  exposed  to  the  risks  of  lawless  rab- 
ies such  as  this,  the  wonder  is  not  that  riots  .and  robberies  .and 
highway  murders  were  frequent,  but  rather  that  a pretence  of 
municipal  order  could  assert  itself  at  all.  The  two  cases  we 
have  quoted  are  instances,  taken  from  a gre.at  number  before  us, 
of  a state  of  things  which  actually  continued  till  1697,  when 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  amid 
threats  of  rebellion  uttered  openly  and  threats  of  assassination 
wiitten  anonymously,  decreed  the  downfall  of  all  sanctuaries  from 
one  end  of  +he  kingdom  to  the  other.  We  believe  that  the  sole 
remaining  exception  to  this  abolition  is  Holyrood  Palace,  which 
still  protects  from  arrest  for  debt  all  those  who  take  refuge 
within  its  precincts,  and  inscribe  their  names  in  its  Bailie’s  books. 
By  virtue  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  indeed,  all  the  Sovereign’s 
demesnes  exclude  the  execution  of  civil  process ; but  Holyrood  is 
the  only  one  which  comprises  a street  of  houses,  open  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  occupied  without  le.ave  or  license  by  whoever  may 
have  more  debts  in  the  outer  world  than  he  knows  how  to  p.ay. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  the  institution  still  prevails  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  so  far  as  civil  process  is  concerned ; and  here  and 
there  we  come  across  a hospit.able  monastery  where  monk  and 
murderer  and  traveller  might  be  seen  feasting  side  by  side,  in 
equal  security  and  with  equal  appetite. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  a brief  notice  of  the  two  most 
famous  London  sanctuaries  — Whitefriars  and  Savoy.  On 
tlie  former,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a quot.ation 
from  Lord  Macaulay,  who  describes  it  as  it  was  in  1697  — 
jiist  before  its  extinction.  Originally  a house  of  C.armelite 
friars,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  papal  charter  a refuge  for  all  its  tenants ; then,  at  the  Re- 
formation, restricted  to  the  privilege  of  sheltering  debtors;  and 
in  1608,  by  special  concession  from  King  J.ames,  constituted  once 
more  an  asylum  for  criminals  of  every  shade,  it  was  rechristened 
by  its  grateful  occupants  with  its  ancient  name  — Alsatia,  or 
“Eald-Seaxen.” 

Bounded  on  the  West  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and 
on  the  East  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of 
squalid  tottering  houses,  packed,  every  one  of  them,  from  cellar  to  cockloft, 
with  outcasts,  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  most  respect- 


able part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs. 
The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  oft’  the  rolls,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in 
their  shoes  as  a sign  to  inform  the  public  where  false  oaths  might  be  pur- 
chased for  half-a-crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forgers  of  bank  notes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy, 
who  in  their  anger  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scissors,  yet  whose 
anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the 
narrow  alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for 
more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song, 
never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  The  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple 
could  bear  the  scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They  ordered  the  gate 
leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great 
force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them,  jjulled  down  the  walls, 
knocked  down  the  sheriff  who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his 
gold  chain,  which  no  doubt  was  soon  in  the  melting-pot.  The  tumult  was 
not  suppressed  till  a companj*  of  the  Eoot-Guards  arrived.  This  riot  excited 
general  indignation.  Yet  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute  any  process  in  the 
dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two  years  elapsed  before  a single  ringleader 
was  apprehended. 

A puzzling  paradox  for  an  ethical  philosopher — that  the  same  High 
and  Mighty  Prince  of  blessed  memory,  who  “ did  never  desist  to 
urge  and  to  excite  those  to  whom  it  was  commended  ” to  the 
transl.ation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  sold  for  money  a license  such 
as  this,  signed  its  charter  with  his  own  royal  hand,  and  sealed  it 
with  his  own  great  seal ! It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say 
that  this  act  of  weakness,  or  avarice,  or  whatever  other  motive 
may  have  led  to  it,  hindered  the  due  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country  for  at  least  half  a century. 

A few  words  on  the  history  of  the  Savoy  seem  to  be  demanded 
by  the  catastrophe  which  has  just  swept  away  its  last  vestige. 
Its  founder  was  Peter  Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  the  uncle  of 
Henry  III.’s  wife  Eleanor,  who  in  1 245  got  a royal  grant  of  a 
piece  of  land  between  the  Strand  and  the  river,  and  built  upon  it 
a small  brick  palace.  On  his  death  he  left  it  to  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  again  by  royal  letters  patent  vested  it  in  her  second  son, 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  and  his  heirs.  The  Dukedom  of  Lancaster 
having  been  under  Henry  VIII.  annexed  to  the  Crown,  the  Savoy 
has  ever  since  been  a royal  domain,  and  in  this  character — and 
without,  as  far  as  appears,  any  special  charter — acquired  its 
sanctuary  privileges.  Here,  in  1356,  John  II.  of  France  was  con- 
fined a prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  here  he  found 
such  pleasant  quarters — laved  as  they  then  were  by  a clear  and 
cheerful  river,  and  looking  out  on  pleasant  country  fields  beyond 
— that  he  asked  permission  to  revisit  the”  p.alace  a few  years  after, 
and  actually  died  in  it  in  1 364.  Burned  to  the  ground  in  one  of 
Wat  Tyler’s  riots,  and  in  ruins  for  upwiirds  of  a century,  Heniy 
VII.  in  1505  rebuilt  and  endowed  it  as  a hospital  for  a himdred 
poor  people,  adding  to  it  a chapel  and  a printing  press — one  of  the 
first,  we  believe,  in  London.  About  fifty  years  later,  on  the 
destruction  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  we  find  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy  the  parish  church  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  among  its  records  is  a formal  renunciation,  by  the 
parishioners,  of  “ all  interest  or  right  ” in  the  edifice.  With  the 
exception  of  a brief  suspension  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
hospital  remained  till  1702,  in  which  year  it  was  converted  into  a 
military  prison,  and  in  1 8 1 9 all  but  the  chapel  was  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  present  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Of  the  historical  associations  of  the  Savoy,  the  most  memorable 
is  the  great  religious  Conference  of  1 661,  between  the  Episcopa- 
lians and  Presbyterians,  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy — a curious 
instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  theological  controversy  to  change 
people’s  theological  belief.  An  entire  week,  and  twelve  learned 
tongues  on  .each  side,  were  devoted  to  the  discussion;  but  at 
the  end  the  Reformers  found  themselves  exactly  where  they 
had  started,  and  tbe  Court  party  went  home  to  agree  among 
themselves  that  thenceforth  King  Charles  II.,  and  all  Sovereigns 
after  him,  should  be  commended  to  Heaven  as  “ most  religious  and 
gracious.”  They  might  be  excused  for  feeling  in  a very  good 
humour  after  escaping  safe  and  sound  into  the  open  air  from  the 
perilous  asylum  of  the  Savoy. 


METROPOLITAN  HOUSELESS  POOR. 

Few  charitable  enterprises  have  appealed  with  more  success 
to  the  generous,  though  intermittent,  impulses  of  English 
benevolence  than  the  Refuges  opened  every  winter  to  supply  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night.  The  process  by  which  the  funds 
required  to  keep  these  institutions  on  foot  are  annually  raised  has 
already  become  formal  and  stereotyped.  On  the  first  approach  of 
cold  weather,  the  Refuge  is  opened  for  the  season ; but  subscriptions 
come  in  slowly  until  some  miserable  story  of  hunger  and  starvation 
finds  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  demands  the  customary 
homage  of  a series  of  philanthropic  letters.  Some  humane 
journalist  who  combines  softness  of  heart  with  strength  of 
expression  pays  a visit  to  Field  Lane  or  Playhouse  Yard,  and 
describes,  with  the  necessary  picturesqueness,  the  misery  and 
destitution  to  be  nightly  witnessed  there;  and,  finally,  the 
floating  sense  of  discomfort  and  injustice  is  gathered  up  into  a 
Times  leader,  which  appropriately  ushers  in  a long  series  of 
“ donations  received.”  Gp  to  a certain  point,  aU  this  is  satis- 
factory enough ; but  the  question  must  sometimes  have  presented 
itself,  whether  private  charity  might  not  be  better  employed 
in  undertaking's  which  would  afford  some  field  for  the  exercise  of 
that  judgment  and  discrimination  in  which  its  superiority  is  sup- 
posed to  consist.  Here,  clearly,  there  is  no  room  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  Charity  is  simply  occupied  in  warding  off  starvation  from 
night  to  night,  and  it  thinks  itself  well  rewarded  if  it  enables 
some  thousands  of  the  most  miserable  class  in  the  community  to 
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ieep  body  and  soul  together  for  another  "winter.  And  certainly  it 
■would  be  difficult  to  propose  to  ourselves  an  end  more  important 
or  more  pressing.  There  is  no  claim  so  immediate,  so  universal, 
and  so  elementary  as  sheer  physical  "want.  The  unsatisfactory 
element  in  the  whole  system  is,  that  we  are  supposed  all  this  time 
to  be  living  under,  and  are  certainly  paying  towards  the  support 
ot^  a system  of  poor  relief  which  guarantees  necessary  subsistence 
to  every  person  who  is  unable  to  obtain  it  for  himself.  If  we 
have  a Poor  Law,  what  becomes  of  it  during  a London  winter  ? 
Death  in  the  streets  is  surely  a sufficiently  obvious  form  of 
pauperism,  and  if  the  task  of  preventing  its  occurrence  for 
some  three  months  in  every  year  is  left  to  individual  effort, 
it  certainly  implies  a deficiency  in  the  authorized  agencies  for 
relief.  The  law  of  England  provides  that  no  man  shall  die  of 
starvation,  except  by  his  own  fault ; but,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
intervention  of  irregular  and  unofficial  charity,  the  security  of  the 
statute-book  would  be  no  better  than  waste  paper.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  various  charitable  Refuges  in  London  supply  food 
and  shelter  to  i 50,000  applicants  during  the  year,  and  there  is  pot 
one  deserving  case  in  all  that  number  which  might  not  be  fairly 
cited  as  a witness  against  the  existing  order  of  workhouse  manage- 
ment. And  the  system  deserves  condemnation  for  what  it  does, 
as  weU  as  for  what  it  leaves  undone.  Its  inequality  is  as  conspi- 
cuous as  its  negligence,  and  the  one  is  as  unfair  to  the  ratepayer 
as  the  other  is  to  the  pauper.  The  class  of  distress  which 
fills  the  casual  ward  of  a workhouse  did  not  originate  with  any 
particular  parish,  and  is  not  connected  -with  any  particular 
locality ; it  is  thoroughly  nomad  in  its  character,  and  may  be 
found  at  the  docks  to-day  and  in  the  market-gardens  of  Ful- 
ham to-morrow.  Its  claim  to  relief  may  arise,  therefore, 

at  any  and  every  point  between  those  two  extremes ; 
and  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  number  of  cases  relieved 
in  the  different  workhouses,  we  shall  find  such  patent  inequalities 
as  10,470  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  210  in  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square  ; 1 1,375  in  Pancras,  and  348  in  St.  Maryle- 
bone;  13,270  in  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  and  1,083  ™ Bethnal 
Green;  4,323  in  Kensington,  and  178  in  Chelsea. 

The  evil  of  such  a state  of  things  was  seen,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  remedy  it,  as  long  ago  as  1 844.  By  the  Act  7 & 8 Victoria, 
c.  loi,  provision  was  made  for  the  grouping  together  in  districts 
of  certain  xmions  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  for  the 
establishment  in  each  district  of  asylums  for  the  “ temporary  relief 
and  setting  to  work  of  the  houseless  poor.”  The  scheme  was 
opposed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  consequently  no  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  1 858  the  Poor  Law  Board 
made  a partial  attempt  to  revive  it.  They  addressed  a circular  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  metropolitan  district, 
pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  administered  to  the  casual 
poor  and  the  injustice  of  its  present  distribution  over  the  various 
parishes ; and  suggesting  the  dmsion  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
into  six  districts,  each  of  which  should  provide  a building  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  applicants  for  shelter,  and  to  admit 
of  a proper  classification  between  them.  This  second  attempt 
was  attended  with  no  better  success  than  the  former  one, 
and  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in 
1861  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  poor  relief  found  this, 
among  other  difficulties,  still  waiting  for  a solution.  The  scheme 
of  district  asylums  had  been  open  to  two  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  the  division  of  the  whole  of  London  into  a few  large  areas 
might  often  involve  a considerable  journey  before  relief  could  be 
obtained,  and  thus  the  very  class  of  cases  in  which  immediate 
assistance  is  most  necessary  would  be  liable  to  be  shut  out  from 
it  altogether.  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  a man  broken  down  with 
exhaustion  or  disease  that  there  is  instant  succour  waiting  for  him 
at  a distance  of  three  or  four  miles.|  In  the  second  place,  the  actual 
money  laid  out  on  the  casual  poor  would  only  amount  to  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  cost  of  poor  relief,  and  it  seemed 
needless  to  incur  for  this  single  object  the  expense  of  establishing 
several  separate  boards  of  management.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  two  great  ends  of  immediate  assistance  in  cases  of  desti- 
tution, and  a fairly-proportioned  rate  of  pressure  over  the  various 
unions,  the  Committee  proposed  that  “ the  administration 
of  relief  to  the  houseless  poor  should  still  rest  with  the 
guardians,”  who  should  provide  sufficient  buildings  for  their 
reception  in  every  imion  or  parish ; but  that  the  cost  of 
such  relief  “should  be  made  a common  charge  on  the  whole 
metropolitan  district.”  As,  however,  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  unions  and  parishes  supplies  no  means  of  raising 
the  funds  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  recommendation 
must  either  have  remained  inoperative  or  been  proceeded  by  other 
and  more  important  changes,  if  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  had  not  provided  “a  very  complete  machinery  for 
levying  an  equal  rate  ” from  an  area  exactly  coinciding  with  that 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  casual  poor.  They  accordingly  proposed  that  the 
inecessary  funds  should  be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
iWorks,  and  they  estimate  that  a rate  of  one- tenth  of  a penny  in 
the  pound  will  enable  the  latter  body  to  meet  this  new  claim. 
These  recommendations  have  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Villiers  in  the 
jMetropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Bill,  the  passing  of  which  has  been 
one  of  the  last  fruits  of  the  past  session.  By  this  measure  the 
guardians  of  any  London  parish  or  union  are  perjuitted  to  keep  a 
separate  account  of  the  money  daily  expended  in  relieving  “ de- 
stitute wayfarers,  wanderers,  and  foundlings  ” between  8 p.m.  and 
!8  a.m.,  and  the  Board  of  AVorks  is  directed  to  reimburse  them,^ 
'out  of  its  general  rate,  for  this  portion  of  their  outlay. 


The  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  pressing  need  of  doing 
something  before  the  return  of  winter,  supplied  obvious  argu- 
pients  in  favour  of  the  Bill ; but  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
considerable  criticism  and  opposition.  It  was  urged  that  to  make 
such  a provision  for  one  city  only  will  be  in  effect  to  invite  every 
sturdy  mendicant  and  squalid  lasiarone  to  pass  his  winter  in 
London,  where  he  "will  at  least  be  sure  of  necessary  food  and  a 
night’s  lodging.  This  objection  seems  effectually  answered  by 
the  fact  that  the  houseless  and  destitute  poor  have  an  equal  claim 
to  relief  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  propos^  to  give 
them  exceptional  privileges  in  London,  but  simply  to  exempt 
them  from  exceptional  disadvantages.  All  that  is  being  attempted 
is  to  strengthen  a weak  point  in  the  present  system,  to  mend  the 
particular  place  where  it  has  broken  down.  If  the  result  of 
this  process  should  be  to  bring  to  light  equal  failures  elsewhere, 
we  shall  only  have  gained  some  necessary  experience,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  relief  in  London 
will  not  attract  vagrants  from  other  localities  unless  the  latter  stand 
inneedofa  similar  reform.  Indeed,  the  dan  ger  of  such  a provision  as 
this  offering  any  additional  inducement  to  the  professional  mendi- 
cant seems  to  be  altogether  imaginary.  The  Poor  Law  Board 
will  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  relief  afforded  and  the  labour 
to  be  demanded  in  return ; and  it  must  be  a beggar  of  a very 
miserly  turn  of  mind  who  would  spend  his  night  in  a workhouse 
for  the  sake  of  husbanding  his  day’s  gains.  A wash,  a crust  of 
bread,  a rug  in  which  to  wrap  himself — these  are  aU  the  luxuries 
provided  by  the  charitable  Refuges ; and  these,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  having  to  give  some  work  in  return,  will  be  all 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  new  casual  wards.  How  necessary  and 
how  valued  even  this  amount  of  relief  is,  may  be  judged  from  the 
munbers  who  have  had  recourse  to  it ; but  our  whole  conception 
of  the  class  of  street  beggars  must  be  fundamentally  modified  if 
such  a prospect  as  this  has  any  charms  for  them.  The  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  of  course  have  been  in- 
complete without  the  inevitable  reference  to  the  “ thin  end 
of  the  wedge.”  There  is  no  necessary  connexion,  however,  be- 
tween an  equal  distribution  of  the  cost  of  relieving  a particu- 
lar form  of  poverty  which  is  for  the  most  part  devoid  of 
any  local  character  or  relation,  and  a general  equalization  of 
the  metropolitan  poor  rate.  That  houseless  and  penniless  popula- 
tion which  daily  circulates  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other 
has  no  special  claim  upon  the  particular  parish  in  which  it  finds 
itself  at  the  approach  of  night.  The  casual  pauperism  of  the- 
metropolis  is  a common  cril,  and  its  support  should  be  a com- 
mon bui’den.  . 


THE  GOODWOOD  CUP. 

The  popular  voice  associates  Newmarket  with  business,  Epsom 
with  fun.  Ascot  with  muslin,  and  Goodwood  with  aristocratic 
company.  But  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  always  the  voice  of 
deity;  its  utterances  are  not  always  unquestionable.  Newmarket 
certainly  maintains  its  character  for  business,  and  it  may  be  one’s 
duty  as  a Christian  to  believe  in  the  fun  of  Epsom;  but 
Ascot  is  now  something  more  than  millinery,  and  Goodwood 
has  its  gents  as  well  as  its  gentry.  Still,  nature  in  each  place 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  stage  of  natural 
history,  to  ascertain  what  a horse  may  think  about  scenery.  He 
would  probably  see  more  beauty  in  any  crop  of  oats,  or  in  any  field 
of  clover,  than  in  the  grandest  views  of  the  Alps  or  of  the 
Pyrenees  ; and  he  would,  perhaps,  unless  he  were  out  at  gi-ass  in 
very  hot  weather,  agree  with  the  unimpressionable  betting-mau 
who  declared  “he  did’nt  care  for  them  ’umbugging  trees.” 
But  a horse  whose  vocation  it  is  to  run  races  must  care 
upon  what  ground  he  runs  them ; if  he  be  conscious 
at  all  of  having  legs,  he  must  care  over  what  course  they  carry 
him.  The  well-bred  horse  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  ducal  society,  and  regardless  of  the  patronage  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  ofAVales,  but  he  owns  a more 
than  sneaking  kindness  for  the  turf  of  Goodwood.  And  that  turf 
last  Thursday  was  in  excellent  order ; the  horse  who  would  not 
have  galloped  there  would  have  refused  to  gallop  anywhere. 

On  so  important  a subject  as  the  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup 
newspaper  prophecy  was  of  course  required,  and  the  oracles  were, 
as  usual,  not  dumb,  but  dark.  You  gathered  from  them  that  if  a 
certain  horse  didn’t  start  he  wouldn’t  win ; that  if  he  did  start  he 
might  be  beaten,  for  penalties  of  weight  make  “fashions  odds”; 
and  that,  of  all  the  horses  who  started,  one  would  undoubtedly  come 
in  first,  unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a dead  heat.  But  one 
metrical  prophet  deserves  honourable  mention,  because,  scorning 
all  subterfuge  and  ambiguity  (except  of  expression^,  he  with  a 
boldness,  or  a rashness,  or  an  honesty,  unusual  with  lus  tribe,  bm’st 
forth  into  the  following  direct  prediction : — 

On  Goodwood  sward,  if  I reason  right, 

(Moment  exstatic  to  Yankee  Bright, 

Lincoln’s  worthiest  scholar), 

You  shall  mark  the  knee  of  laird  and  tyke, 

Peer  and  commoner  bowed  alike 
Before  “ The  Almighty  Dollar.” 

The  potency,  if  not  the  omnipotence,  of  Dollar  was  sufficiently 
proved  when  he  won  the  Goodwood  Cup  by  a trifle  less 
than  a length.  There  is  really  something  to  boast  of  in  so 
straightforward  a prediction,  and  the  prophet  will  probably  go  in 
the  strength  of  that  prophecy  for  at  least  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  Why  Dollar,  after  having  been  for  so  long  a time  first 
favourite)  fell  into  disgrace,  rumour  alone  can  explain.  It  was 
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whispered  on  one  side  that  the  horse  was  amiss,  on  another  that 
Kitchener  would  not  ride ; and  anxiety  upon  the  latter  point  be- 
came intense,  amonsst  the  uninitiated,  when  the  numbers  of  the 
starters  were  hoisted.  For  whilst  the  spaces  beneath  numbers  3,  4, 
c,  7, 8,  9, 1 1, 1 2,  and  1 3,  which  signified  Stradella,  East  Lancashire, 
Kanger,  Queen  Bertha,  Glendusk,  Little  Stag,  Lord  Zetland,  Holly- 
fox,  and  Eg)erance  in  order,  were  filled  up  with  the  names  of  A. 
Edwards,  J.  Osborne,  J.  Goater,  Ashmall,  Heslop,  Challoner, 
S.  Adams,  Covey,  and  Morris  respectively,  the  space  beneath 
number  6,  which  was  Dollar’s,  was  for  some  minutes  empty. 
After  a while,  however,  the  name  of  Kitchener  appeared,  and  it 
was  generally  felt  that  if  Dollar  did  not  now  win,  his  failure 
would  not  he  attributable  to  his  rider.  Nevertheless,  the 
hideous  hum  ” of  the  betting  oracles  still  continued  to  be  “ I’ll 
la}'  agin  Dollar— agin  Dollar  I’ll  lay,”  and  ‘^I’ll  bet  four  to  one — 
bar  one,”  the  favourite  being  Little  Stag.  Limosina,  Lord  Clifden, 
and  Molly  Carew  were  “ coloured  ” upon  the  card  ; but  the  absence 
of  Limosina  was  almost  a matter  of  course  after  her  wretched 
performance  for  the  Stakes  on  Wednesday.  It  was  known 
early  in  the  day  that  Lord  Clifden  would  not  start ; and  Molly 
Carew,  though  she  took  her  walk  under  the  trees,  scarcely 
looked  fit  company  for  the  rest.  The  early  withdrawal  of 
Scottish  Chief,  on  whom  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Mr.  Merry 
declai'ed  he  “would  have  laid  (figuratively,  and  not  literally) 
the  shirt  off  his  back,”  left  the  followers  of  the  “yellow  and 
black  cap  ” at  a loss  for  a choice  ; and  the  consequent  state  of  doubt 
into  which  the  enthusiastic  person  already  mentioned  was  thrown 
aflbrded  an  amusing  instance  of  the  very  slight  assistance,  in  the 
way  of  advice  or  information,  which  one  of  the  common  betting 
fraternity  may  expect  from  another.  The  enthusiast  happened  to 
be  sitting  opposite  an  elderly  man,  whose  featoes  and  general  air 
betrayed  a connexion  with  the  “ old  do’  ” line  of  business,  and 
whose  oracular  remarks  upon  the  forthcoming  races  suggested  the 
idea  of  a dilapidated  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  To  him,  then, 
the  enthusiast  ^pealed  for  a hint  about  the  probable  winner  of 
the  race  for  the  Cup,  and  received  by  way  of  answer  the  assurance, 
repeated  solemnly  over  and  over  again,  that  “ no  three-year-old 
wouldn’t  win  the  race.”  Thus  encouraged,  he  went  on  to  inquire 
which  was  the  better  mare,  Stradella  or  Queen  Bertha,  and  was 
informed  that  there  “ wasn’t  no  comparison  between  ’em,  as  Queen 
Bertha  had  never  run  the  distance  Stradella  had.”  “Ah!”  said 
the  enthusiast  eagerly,  “then  you  consider  Stradella  the  best.” 
“I  didn’t  say  so,’’  answered  the  other.  “ I should  have  inferred 
it,”  replied  the  enthusiast,  “ from  your  remark.”  “ You  may 
infer  what  you  please,”  said  Daniel  with  a chuckle,  and  the  en- 
thusiast was  rebufied,  although  not  silenced.  However,  Daniel 
was  right;  no  three-year-old  did  win  the  Cup,  and  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  even  the  redoubtable  “ Chief  ” could  have  wrested 
the  victory  from  Dollar.  How  Little  Stag  attained  and  main- 
tained such  prominence  in  the  betting  was  not  easy  to  understand 
before  the  race,  and  was  still  more  difficult  to  comprehend  after  it, 
for  he  was  completely  “ tailed  off.”  It  is  probable  that  his  hard 
work  had  told  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  become  a thought 
“stale.”  A more  shocking  exhibition  than  that  of  the  magni- 
ficent Queen  Bertha  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine ; indeed,  no 
animal  in  the  race  had  a ghost  of  a chance  against  Dollar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  half-bred  East  Lancashire,  who  ran  well  all 
through,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a great  horse. 

The  victory  of  Dollar  was  received  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  regret.  This  splendid  sample  of  the  Flying  Dutchman’s 
stock,  possessing  as  he  does  both  speed  and  staying  power 
in  abundance,  affords  a gratifying  proof  that  that  famous 
sire  is  capable  of  transmitting  his  fine  qualities  to  his 
sons.  It  may  be  suspected  that,  if  the  Dutchman’s  pro- 
geny have  not  done  much  yet  to  enhance  their  father’s  fame, 
the  faidt  has  been  on  the  mothers’  side.  But  one  cannot  help 
feeling  Sony  that  a horse  of  whom  England  is  so  justly  proud 
should  have  been  permitted  to  pass  into  French  hands.  It  would 
be  idle  to  dispute  the  right  of  horse-owners  to  dispose  of  their 
property  in  the  best  market,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  anything  like  discredit  attaches  to  them  for  so  doing ; but  if 
enlightened  foreigners  are  permitted  to  carry  away  such  sires  as 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  it  would  be  better  to  submit  with 
resignation  to  the  inevitable  consequence.  Nothing  can  be  said 
upon  this  subject  more  applicable  than  the  old  proverb,  “You 
cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.”  But  the  spirit  and  success 
with  which  the  French  have  exerted  themselves  to  improve  their 
breed  of  racehorses  have  now  produced  such  substantial  results, 
that  it  was  quite  time  that  the  allowance  of  weiglst  which  their 
horses  used  to  receive  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  shoidd  be  dis- 
continued. They  have  never  ceased  trying  to  win  this  race,  and 
besides  some  earlier  successes,  they  ran  second  for  it  last  year  with 
La  Toucques.  They  brought  out  Dollar,  in  the  early  spring,  for  the 
Northamptonshire  Stakes,  which  he  won  against  good  horses  in 
such  a style  as  disagreeably  astonished  those  who  had  laid  25  to  i 
against  him.  He  beat  at  Northampton  Fairwater  and  Win- 
grave,  two  of  the  best  among  horses  older  than  himself  now  in 
training.  He  beat,  of  his  own  year,  Blondin,  the  winner  of  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  on  Wednesday,  carrying  exactly  the  same 
weight,  namely,  7 st.  9 lbs. ; and  he  beat,  among  three-year- 
olds,  Lord  Zetland,  one  of  his  competitors  for  the  Goodwood  Cup, 
giving  him  z st.  for  the  year.  If  this  performance  had  been  recent, 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  Dollar 
would  prove  an  exceedingly  formidable  antagonist  to  any  English 
horse  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  ; and  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
four  months  the  memory  of  it  had  such  an  effect  that  Dollar  was 
at  one  time  ffrst  favourite,  although  at  starting  the  odds  against 


him  were  as  much  as  10  to  i . This  horse  does  not  belong  to 
the  confederacy  of  which  Count  Lagrange  is  the  best  known  mem- 
ber ; but  his  owner  seems  to  enjoy  a full  share  of  the  good  fortune 
which  has  attended  his  countrymen  on  the  English  turf,  seeing, 
that  he  has  won  two  important  races,  having  on  each  race  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  considerable  odds  about  his  horse.  The  re- 
presentative of  Coimt  Lagrange  and  his  friends  on  this  occasion 
was  Stradella,  whose  exploits  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  are  only 
too  well  known.  This  mare — who,  like  Dollar,  is  by  an  English, 
sire— beat  The  Marquis  at  only  three  pounds  difference  in  weight, 
having  the  day  before  beaten  Buckstone  at  sixteen  pounds.  These 
had  been  reckoned,  along  with  Tim  Whiffler,  as  the  best  horses  of 
Stradella’s  year,  and  she  beat  them  so  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible mistake  about  it.  The  public,  thinking  they  had  got  hold 
of  a real  good  thing,  employed  the  month  which  intervened  before 
the  Chester  Cup  was  run  for  in  heaping  money  upon  Stradella, 
She  started  for  that  race  at  2 to  i,  and  cut  up  miserably,  being 
beaten  far  away  by  Asteroid,  who,  being  one  year  older,  carried 
2 st.  more  than  she  did.  It  is  a very  remarkable  example  of 
the  soothing  influence  of  time  that  the  public,  after  sustaining 
such  a disappointment,  should  have  been  willing  to  back  Stradella 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup  at  5 to  i.  The  mare,  in  her  gallop,  did 
not  please  the  eye  so  well  as  Dollar.  She  went  with  her  head  in 
the  air,  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  she  threw  her  legs  about  all 
over  the  course.  Lord  Clifden  was  wisely  withheld  from  a contest 
in  which  he  could  have  reaped  no  honour,  and  his  owner  was 
represented  by  East  Lancashire  and  Little  Stag.  The  latter 
looked  game  and  “ varmint  ” as  ever,  but  rather  worn  and 
jaded  with  his  hard  season’s  work.  The  former,  too,  has  had  his 
share  of  business  to  transact,  as  this  is  the  eighth  time  he  has  been 
out  this  season,  and  he  has  been  five  times  successful.  Last  year 
he  ran  thirteen  times,  and  scored  four  victories.  Those  who  assert 
the  deterioration  of  the  present  English  thorough-bred  horse  will 
perhaps  seek  to  support  their  theory  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  undeniably  good  animal  is  only  half-bred.  His  sire,  however, 
is  Eataplan,  who  with  his  brother  Stockwell,  and  his  half-brother 
King  Tom,  has  done  much  to  confute  this  theory.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  pair.  Lord  Zetland  and  Esperance,  looked  well  and 
went  well;  and  the  pace  put  on  by  Esperance  from  the  start 
made  the  race  exceedingly  tiying  to  eveiy  horse  engaged  in  it, 
and  such  as  those  horses  that  were  persevered  with  will  not 
forget  for  a very  long  time.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  Lord  Zetland  ran  second  to  Dollar  at  Northampton,  but  he 
could  not  live  with  the  French  horse  at  Goodwood.  Scottish 
Chief,  who  had  been  a good  deal  backed  for  this  race,  was 
scratched  some  days  ago.  It  would  have  seemed  beforehand  that 
the  Chief’s  prospect,  if  he  had  started  for  the  Cup,  wordd 
have  been  very  hopeful ; but  if  Mr.  Merry  thinks  his  chance 
of  winning  the  St.  Leger  good,  it  would  be  a pity  to  spoil  it  by 
asking  too  much  of  a willing  horse.  That  chance  could  scarcely 
have  been  improved  by  racing  at  such  a pace  as  Esperance, 
and  afterwards  Dollar,  led  the  field  for  the  Goodwood  Cup. 
Little  Stag  ran,  as  he  always  has  run,  gamely.  When 
he  gave  way,  his  stable-companion  East  Lancashire  came  to 
the  front  in  unexpected  force.  However,  the  half-bred  was 
not  quite  good  enough  company  for  the  Frenchman,  who  seemed 
to  win  at  last  easily,  the  severity  of  the  pace  having  cut  down 
everything  else.  The  Ranger,  who  was  a bad  third,  broke  down 
zoo  yards  from  home.  It  is  not  improbable  that  more  than  one 
horse  will  have  to  look  back  upon  the  Goodwood  Cup-day  of  1 864 
as  the  last  of  his  career  upon  the  Turf. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  result  of  the  race  for 
the  Cup  has,  to  use  language  appropriate  to  the  coimtry 
where  Dollar  was  bred,  covered  him  and  his  rider  with 
glory.  It  is  Kitchener’s  second  great  achievement  within 
a few  months,  for  he  rode  Vermuth  when  Vermuth  was 
too  much  for  even  Blair  Athol.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
was  greeted  with  cheers  when  he  dismounted  after  the  Cup -race 
to  weigh.  But  the  heartiness  of  the  cheers  was  undoubtedly 
increased  by  the  recollection  that  Kitchener  wiis  a Goodwood  boy. 
If  the  triumph  of  the  native  rider  was  delightful,  that  of  the  foreign 
horse  was  surely  not  unpleasant.  There  were,  at  any  rate,  unmis- 
takable cheers,  and  there  were  no  groans,  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  Frenchmen  any  longer  to  suppose  that  Englishmen 
feel  any  jealousy  of  victories  achieved  by  foreign  horses.  A 
genuine  votary  of  the  Turf  must  witness  with  unqualified  gratifi- 
cation such  a fine  performance  as  that  of  Dollar,  and  more 
particularly  if  he  happened  to  stand  to  win  upon  him. 


L’ETOILE  DU  NORD. 

IT  is  Mr.  Gye’s  general  habit  to  ihake  the  great  effbrt  of  his 
season  when  the  season  is  virtually  over.  Nearly  aU  the  great 
spectacular  operas  at  Covent  Garden  have  each  year  been  produced 
within  a week  or  so  of  the  closing  of  the  theatre ; so  that,  al- 
though the  promise  to  his  subscribers  is  observed  to  the  letter, 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  gain  much  by  the  faith  which  is  kept 
with  them.  This  plan,  however,  has  the  effect  of  ensuring  foiu’  or 
five  performances  which  serve  as  dress  rehearsals  for  the  followingj 
season,  and,  if  attractive,  the  opera  is  then  ready  for  representation 
without  further  study  or  preparation.  It  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  take  this  precaution  with  L’Etoile  du  Nord,  which  won  general 
acceptance  when  produced  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1855  in 
the  old  theatre,  and  which  would  have  been  sure  of  success  if 
brought  out  much  earlier  in  the  present  season.  True  it  is  that 
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the  sudden  depai’ture  of  Madlle.  Lucca  may  have  somewhat  de- 
layed the  preparation  of  this  opera ; but  as  that  fickle  young  lady 
took  herself  off  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  her  absence  alone  which  has  prevented  our  having  L'Etoile 
till  within  six  nights  of  the  shutting  of  the  theatre.  Better  late, 
however,  than  never ; and  now  that  Meyerbeer’s  first  work 
written  for  the  Opera  Comique  has  been  mounted  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  lovers  of  Meyerbeer — and  there  are  hut  few  among 
Opera-goers  of  the  present  day  who  do  not  enjoy  his  music — will 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  one  of  his  most  ingenious 
and  melodious  works.  As  represented  on  the  Italian  stage, 
L'Etoile  du  Nord  is  quite  as  complete  and  important  an  opera  as 
either  Babert,  Les  Huguenots,  or  Le  Propliete,  if  it  does  not  even 
exceed  them  in  elaboration  and  complexity.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  operas  represented  in  the  Place  Favart,  that  of 
spoken  dialogue,  is  replaced  by  that  kind  of  accompanied  recitative 
and  fragmentary  tune  which  Meyerbeer  delighted  in.  Moreover, 
one  part — originally  of  fair  dimensions,  although  not  a principal 
character — was  so  added  to  for  Lablache,  who  only  undertook  it  on 
this  condition  (it  was  the  last  new  character  he  appeared  in),  as 
to  make  it  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Czar,  and  thereby  to  increase 
considerably  the  length  of  the  opera.  The  story  is  tolerably  well 
known,  and  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great, 
while  learning  ship-building  as  a common  workman  in  the  dock- 
yard of  Saardam.  He  there  falls  in  love  with  Catharine,  an  orphan 
girl, whose  mother  had  predicted  for  her  a great  destiny  in  the  North. 
Catharine’s  brother  has  been  drawn  as  a recruit,  and  is  ordered  to 
set  out  on  his  wedding-day  j but  Catharine,  to  whose  especial  care 
their  mother  had  confided  her  brother,  passes  herself  olF as  the  young 
soldier,  and  departs  to  join  the  army  of  the  Czar.  The  second  act 
takes  place  in  the  camp  of  Peter,  against  whom  a revolt  is  being 
organized  by  his  officers  because  he  has  published  an  edict  subject- 
ing them  to  the  knout  like  common  soldiers.  Papers  containing  the 
details  of  this  revolt  are  confided  by  Gritzenko,  a tool  of  the  con- 
spirators, to  Catharine  in  her  character  of  recruit.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  Czar  visits  the  camp  incognito,  and  Catharine  is  placed  as 
sentry  over  the  tent  in  which,  faithful  to  his  love  of  drinking,  he 
celebrates  a drunken  orgie.  Looking  through  the  tent,  Catharine 
recognises  in  this  officer  the  workman  Peters,  but  is  scandalized  at 
his  familiarities  with  two  vivandieres,  and,  maddened  with  the 
sight,  she  strikes  the  corporal  Gritzenko,  who,  coming  to  relieve 
her,  discovers  her  looking  into  the  tent,  and  insists  on  her  quitting 
the  spot.  Upon  this  she  js  brought  before  the  Czar,  who  orders 
her  to  be  shot.  Not  knowing  him  to  be  the  Czar,  but  think- 
ing him  only  an  officer,  she  gives  him  the  papers  relative 
to  the  conspiracy  against  himself,  and  vainly  endeavours  to 
make  him  recognise  her.  Her  last  words  rouse  Peter  from 
his  drunken  stupor,  and  he  at  length  remembers  who  she  is,  and 
countermands  the  order  for  her  execution.  In  the  meantime 
she  has  escaped  by  throwing  herself  into  the  river,  and  the  act 
concludes  with  the  Czar’s  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  his 
soldiers,  the  repentance  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  marching  of 
the  whole  Russian  army  against  the  Swedes.  In  the  third  act, 
Catharine,  rendered  insane  by  her  misfortunes,  is  restored  to  reason 
by  that  expedient  -which  has  been  so  often  used,  of  causing  her  to 
believe  that  all  the  scenes  which  she  passed  through  had  no  real 
existence,  but  were  only  dreams ; and  this  leads  very  naturally  to 
the  bravura  song  of  the  heroine.  Li  the  first  act,  Peters  has  been 
sho-wn  as  learning  the  flute  from  Catharine’s  brother,  as  an  excuse 
for  visiting  Catharine ; in  the  attempts  to  lead  her  mind  back  to 
the  time  before  the  scene  in  the  camp,  these  flute  lessons  are 
revived.  Her  brother’s  flute  commences,  and  is  answered  by  that 
of  Peters ; and  her  efforts  to  recall  the  air  they  used  to  practise,  and 
her  final  recollection  of  it,  give  an  opportunity  for  bravura  passages 
in  a more  natural  manner  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  rondo 
finale  we  know  of. 

Among  all  Meyerbeer’s  operas  there  is  none  which  contains 
more  melody,  and  in  no  other  opera  is  that  melody  presented 
in  a more  tantalizing  shape.  Meyerbeer  always  seems  to  pro- 
test against  the  Italian  habit  of  sing-ing  every  air  over  twice  at 
least,  but  the  result  of  his  treatment  is  to  weaiy  the  ear  with 
the  constant  change  of  melody  which  he  introduces.  No 
sooner  has  a graceful  phrase  been  seized  upon,  and  a desire 
excited  to  hear  it  again,  dressed  up  with  some  orchestral 
garnish  as  it  were,  than  that  deshe  is  disappointed,  and 
the  phrase  is  spirited  away,  to  be  no  more  heard.  There 
are  those  who  affirm  that  it  -v^as  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  which  compelled  him  to  adopt  this 
method,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  work  out  his  melodies  in 
proper  form ; but  the  masterly  way  in.  which  he  has  combined 
several  distinct  themes  in  the  finales  to  the  first  and  second 
acts  of  this  opera  seem  to  show  that  his  system  was  the  result 
of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity.  However  this  may  be,  it  no 
doubt  renders  his  operas  somewhat  difficult  to  be  completely 
understood  and  appreciated  until  they  have  been  heard  several 
times.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  this  opera,  the  imitation 
which  Meyerbeer  h^k  given  in  music  to  the  action  of  his  chai-ac- 
ters.  In  the  finale  to  the  first  act  we  have  glou,  glou,  to  represent 
the  drinking  of  one  set  of  characters ; zon,  zon,  for  the  stringed 
instruments  of  a band  of  musicians ; plan,  plan,  for  the  soldiers ; 
and  tic  tac  for  the  agitation  of  the  young  couple  just  about  to 
he  married.  This  idea  occurs  .almost  ad  nauseam ; the  throwing 
of  dice,  the  galloping  of  cavalry,  marching  of  infantry,  puff  of 
a pipe — each  in  turn  is  indic.ated  by  notes  on  words  more 
or  less  suggestive  of  these  several  actions.  H.aydn  has 
been  often  censured  for  many  of  the  imitative  passages  in 


his  Creation,  but  they  were  at  least  accomplished  by  the  pas- 
sages given  to  the  instruments  alone.  In  Meyerbeer’s  opera 
a large  portion  of  the  effect  depends,  not  upon  the  notes, 
but  upon  the  words,  or  rather  sounds,  on  which  they  are 
sung ; and  we  think  it  is  somewhat  unworthy  of  a great  musician 
to  employ  what  cannot  be  considered  anything  else  than  a trick. 

If,  however,  these  defects  prevent  L'Etoile  du  Nord  from  being  a 
perfect  opera,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a very  charming  one  ; and  it  is 
represented  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  whole,  in  a very  admirable 
manner.  The  first  two  acts  afford  opportunities  for  that  splendour 
of  decoration  and  perfection  of  stage  management  which  always 
attend  the  production  of  an  important  work  at  this  theatre,  and  ’ 
for  which  it  is  probably  now  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Beverley  has  rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  the  scene 
he  has  arranged  for  the  Camp  of  the  Czar,  in  a large  pine  forest, 
with  gorges  and  passes  in  all  directions,  through  which  and  over 
which  multitudes  are  perpetually  passing  and  repassing;  nor  is 
the  first  act,  representing  the  village  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  less 
excellent,  although  not  so  striking  in  its  details.  While  the 
scenery  is  so  perfect,  the  grouping  and  business  of  the  large 
masses  repeatedly  on  the  stage  is  extremely  ingenious  and  well 
contrived ; and  as  the  costumes  are  very  rich,  show  much  taste 
in  the  distribution  of  colour,  and  are  all  quite  new,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a spectacle,  L'Etoile  du  Nord  yields  to  none 
of  those  operas  by  which  Covent  G.arden  gained  its  reputation. 

In  an  opera,  however,  the  music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
attraction,  and  in  most  respects  this  was  very  well  done.  In 
default  of  Madlle.  Lucca,  who  was  to  have  been  Catharine,  Mr. 

Gye  engaged  Madame  Carvalho,  and  what  we  may  have  thereby 
lost  in  viyacity  and  power  we  have  certainly  gained  in  finish  and  ' 

refinement.  In  a smaller  house,  we  are  convinced  that  Madame  i 

Carvalho  would  be  an  almost  perfect  representative  of  the  part,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  size  of  Covent  Garden  prevents  her 
producing  the  effects  she  intends  in  those  passages  which  demand 
a large  and  sustained  delivery.  In  all  the  fiorid  music — and  having-  ' 

been  originally  composed  for  Madlle.  Duprez,  the  part  consists 
principally  of  such — she  was  perfect.  We  have  never  heard  the 
rondo  with  the  two  flutes  given  -with  the  same  finish  and  precision  j | 

in  this  Madame  Carvalho  outdid  the  flutes.  Not  even  Jenny  j 

Lind  herself,  who  used  to  sing  this  piece  in  the  Camp  of  Silesia,.  | 

which  formed  the  groundwork  .of  L'Etoile,  could  have  rendered  j 

the  very  difficult  passages  which  occur  in  this  bravura  -with  more  , 

neatness.  The  advantage  of  the  Catharine  and  the  Peters  of  | 

t’ne  cast  having  sung  the  music  in  Paris  was  very  apparent  in 
the  duet  between  them  in  the  first  act,  and  the  very  diffi-  | 

cult  and  elaborate  trio  in  the  second,  which  were  both  sung  j 

■with  a perfect  ensemble  of  style  and  tone.  Madame  Carvalho’s  j 

acting  was,  although  quiet,  very  satisfiictory.  Her  sedate,  guiding 
manner  with  Prascovia,  her  brother’s  fiancee,  was  very  artistic ; and 
the  whole  of  the  scene  in  the  camp,  from  th^i.  nonchalance 
with  which  she  treats  Gritzenko  and  the  amused  air  she  assumes 
at  the  absurdity  of  her  position  as  a sentry,  to  the  feeling  of  out- 
raged dignity  on  seeing  Peter's  drunken  caresses  of  the  vivan- 
dieres and  the  tone  of  agony  in  which  she  addresses  him  after  he 
has  ordered  her  to  be  shot,  is  well  contrived  and  extremely  true. 

The  Prascovia  was  Madlle.  Brunetti,  who  appeared  three  or 
four  years  ago  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  her  performance  j 
left  nothing  to  he  desired.  Her  voice  is  a light  soprano  of  t 

the  most  pleasing  quiility,  and  she  executed  the  quaint  songs  ! 

which  Meyerbeer  has  given  to  the  character  with  much  arch- 
ness, especially  that  in  the  third  act,  and  in  the  duets  and 
other  concerted  music  she  was  most  admirable.  Of  the  two 
vivandieres,  we  will  onlj"-  say  that  their  duet  is  very  diffi- 
cult. Of  the  gentlemen,  we  do  not  like  M.  Naudin,  French- 
man though  he  be,  in  Danilowitz,  as  well  as  Signor  Gardoni, 
and  on  the  first  night  he  was  by  no  means  perfect  in  his 
part.  He  sang,  however,  the  song  which  Meyerbeer  com- 
posed for  the  representation  at  Coveut  Garden  very  fairly; 
and  his  share  of  the  tent  scene — a good  deal  of  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Costa  took  much  too  fast — was  good. 
Signor  Neri-Baraldi  was  capital  in  the  little  part  of  Giorges, 
Catharine’s  brother,  who  has  little  to  do  but  in  the  concerted 
music.  Signor  Ciampi’s  noble  voice  did  full  justice  to  the  part  of 
Gritzenko,  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  mider  any  circum- 
stances to  gain  by  a comparison  with  Lablache,  he  -wiselj’-  con- 
tented himself  with  doing  but  little  in  the  way  of  acting.  Peters 
is  no  new  part  to  M.  Faure.  Very  soon  after  the  opera  was  first 
produced,  in  1854,  he  succeeded  M.  Bataille,  the  original  Peters, 
in  the  character.  The  music  as  originally  written  is  too  low  for 
M.  Faure’s  voice,  and  in  several  places  he  has  to  alter  the  passages, 
but  there  are  few  artists  who  could  now  surpass  him  in  his  sing- 
ing and  acting  of  this  very  arduous  character.  He  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  his  predecessor,  Herr  Formes,  who  never  could  sing 
the  music,  and  whose  acting  was  only  marked  by  a rough  power 
which  overlooked  the  subtle  touches  M.  Faure  very  ar- 
tistically introduces.  It  would  take  too  long  to  point  out  ' 
in  detail  all  that  was  good ; hut  we  may  notice  the  opening  scene, 
the  meeting  with  Catharine  in  the  first  act,  and  the  recovery  ' 
from  his  drunken  fit  in  the  second,  as  being  particularlj’-  clever. 

The  music  of  the  part  was  admirably  simg,  especially  the 
duet  with  Catharine,  and  a passage  in  the  tent  scene,  was 
given  with  so  much  grace,  ending  in  an  elaborate  and  beauti- 
fully executed  cadenza,  as  to  secure  an  encore;  equally  good  f 

was  the  romance  in  the  third  act,  which  Mr.  Santlej'-  has  made  i 

so  well  known  in  the  concert-room.  By  his  perform.auce  of  this  ! 

character,  M.  Faure  has  advanced  his  reputation  both  as  actor  and  i 
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singer.  The  orchesti’a  executed  the  overture  to  perfection,  and 
there  is  no  other  tenn  for  the  manner  in  which  all  the  elaborate 
accompaniments  were  played,  especially  as  on  this  occasion  they 
were  subdued  to  a degree  which  was  far  more  pleasant  than  the 
usual  fortissimo  against  which  we  have  more  than  once  protested. 
For  so  intricate  an  opera  the  chorus  was  very  perfect.  There 
were  occasional  slips,  but  the  more  important  pieces  went  Avith 
great  smoothness;  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  which  is  most 
complicated,  being  especially  good. 


KEVIEWS. 


LETTERS  OF  LACORDAIRE.* 

The  publication  of  Lacordaire’s  correspondence  with  Madame 
Swetchine  is  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a 
literary  executor,  or  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  a great  man.  M. 
de  Falloux  finds  in  his  friends’  letters  a most  opportune  rebuke  to 
the  bac]csliding*policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  both  at  home 
and  abroad ; and  he  publishes  them  to  recall,  both  to  enemies  and 
to  friends,  the  union,  displayed  in  Lacordaire’s  career,  of  passionate 
zeal  for  liberty  with  devotedness  to  Rome  as  the  sole  foundation 
and  guardian  of  religion,  and  the  warnings  and  condemnations — • 
passed  unconsciously  by  anticipation,  as  the  famous  preacher 
gradually  formed  his  principles  and  applied  them  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  time — on  the  cruel  political  theories  and  the 
irreligious  despotism  which  are  alleged  to  have  become  more  and 
more  the  mark  of  the  Empire.  A Government  which  has  departed 
from  the  great  French  “ traditions,”  which  has  betrayed  the  interests 
of  Catholicism  in  the  East,  which  has  sacrificed  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  independence  of  the  smaller  Italian  Powers 
to  the  “ chimera  of  Italian  unity,”  and  which  at  home  has  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church — which  has  made  it 
dangerous  for  the  clergy  to  express  their  opinions,  and  even  to 
defend  the  Pope’s  temporal  power,  and  which  has  gone  the 
length  of  crushing  a strictly  charitable  and  lay  society  like  that 
of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul — rouses  the  indignation  of  M.  de  Falloux ; 
and,  “laying  his  hand  on  Lacordaire’s  correspondence,”  “here,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “is  the  most  eloquent  and  most  effective  of 
protests.”  His  object  seems  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  definitely  and 
particularly,  to  remind  people  that  Lacordaire,  with  his  Imown 
sympathy  for  freedom  and  hatred  of  absolutism,  especially  Austrian 
absolutism,  was  yet  against  the  Italian  Kingdom — the  especial 
object  of  M.  de  Falloux’s  aversion — and  had  the  boldness  to  tell  the 
Italians  that  they  had  quaixelled  with  two  hundred  millions  of 
Catholics  for  what  was  nothing  but  a “vain  scheme  of  numerical 
and  absolute  unity,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their 
nationality  or  their  liberty.”  In  the  next  place,  he  seeks  to  show 
in  detail,  and  in  all  kinds  of  indirect  ways,  the  deep  attachment 
and  reverence  felt  for  Rome  by  a man  of  whom  educated  and 
intelligent  Frenchmen  are  stUl  supposed  to  be  proud,  and  who 
always  showed  himself  in  warm  sympathy  with  his  country, 
and  with  modern  thought  and  progi’ess.  M.  de  Falloux  pro- 
bably knows  as  well  as  any  one  what  his  friend  would  have 
wished  to  be  done  with  his  remains ; and  the  struggle  in  France 
for  liberty  in  any  shape  makes  it  not  unnatural  that  the  first 
thought  of  earnest  partisans  on  all  sides  should  be  to  turn 
anything  that  comes  to  hand — fiction,  history,  philosophy,  corre- 
spondence— into  an  engine  against  the  powerful  and  impartial 
repression  by  which  they  are  all  kept  down.  But  the  records  of 
Lacordaire’s  life  have  an  interest  of  their  own ; and  it  might  have 
been  wiser  in  his  executor  to  let  them  produce  their  own  efi'ect, 
without  pointing  their  application  by  reference  to  the  events  and 
grievances  of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  wiser  on  general 
grounds  of  literary  fitness  and  expediency ; and  wiser,  also,  because 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  not  altogether  so  one-sided  as 
M.  de  Falloux  seems  to  think.  Doubtless  they  may  be  read  as  a 
protest  against  Imperial  despotism ; but  they  may  also  be  said  to 
furnish  proofs  of  the  embarrassments  and  inconsistencies  of  those 
eloquent  advocates  of  freedom  and  justice  who  enthusiastically 
admire  m the  Roman  Court  what  in  any  other  authority,  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  they  would  overwhelm  with  invective  and 
scorn,  and  who,  with  their  large  and  lofty  views  of  spiritual  powers 
and  of  popular  rights,  are  content  to  make  the  prospects  of  a imi- 
versal  religion  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  long-proved 
temporal  misgovernment  of  the  Popes. 

The  correspondence,  on  the  whole,  is  disappointing.  A sentence 
of  Lacordaire’s  own  expresses  with  vigour  and  accuracy  the  sort  of 
impression  of  which  we  are  continually  conscious  as  we  read  it. 
In  a letter  which  gives  a touching  account  of  the  death  of  one  of 
his  brothers,  he  mentions,  among  other  circumstances,  the  feelings 
which  happened  to  be  passing  through  his  own  mind  just  as, 
while  reading  at  his  brother’s  bedside,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
final  struggle.  He  had  taken  up  a book  by  chance,  to  pass  away 
the  time: — “Je  pris  les  Lettres  Persanes,  que  je  n’avais  pas  lues 
depuis  ma  sortie  du  college,  et  j’en  lus  une  centaine  de  pages, 
admirant  la  <paum'ete  qu'il  y avail  dans  tant  esprit,  et  combien  le 
mouveme7it  seul  des  ages  revelait  vite  la  faihlessedepensee  deshonunes 
les  plus  superieurs."  The  remark  is  a natural  one,  and  has  occurred 
to  most  of  us,  perhaps  not  always  with  as  much  foundation  for  it  as 
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we  at  first  sight  supposed,  craecially  about  writers  of  Montesquieu’s 
polite  age.  But  the  letters  of  tliis  great  master  of  French  eloquence 
certainly  fail  to  answer  our  expectations.  Considering  the  position 
which  Lacordaire  occupied  in  his  own  day,  which  is  not  so  very 
long  ago,  we  might  fairly  look  for  something  out  of  the  common, 
both  in  the  way  of  thought  and  of  manifestation  of  character,  in 
a long  and  intimate  interchange  of  letters  between  him  and  a lady 
of  Madame  Swetchine’s  mark.  But  the  impression  which 
Lacordaire  made  as  the  deepest,  boldest,  and  most  original  of 
modern  preachers  would  hardly  be  guessed  from  what  he  appears 
as  a correspondent  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart  most 
unreservedly.  There  is  little  more  to  be  said  than  that  they  are 
such  letters  as  a clever  and  enthusiastic  Frencliman  would  be  sure 
to  write.  No  doubt  they  are  often  what  French  readers,  especially, 
are  delighted  with,  and  call  charming.  They  abound  in  neatly 
turned  and  original  remarks ; and,  better  than  that,  there  is  much 
that  is  touching,  much  that  is  impressive,  much  that  suggests 
thought,  attracts  sympathy,  or  throws  light  on  history.  But  we 
naturally  think  of  Lacordaire,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  day — questions  on  which  he  had  once  thought  with 
Lamennais  and  had  afterwards  broken  away  from  him  ; questions 
respecting  the  relations  of  religion  and  the  Roman  Church  to  the 
philosophy  and  political  changes  of  revolutionary  Europe.  And 
as  a record  of  thought  on  these  matters,  as  preserving  indications 
of  the  way  in  which  his  ideas  grew  and  shaped  themselves,  and 
from  time  to  time  broke  forth  into  the  unexpected  and  natural 
freshness  of  first  expression — as  showing  us  how  he  felt  his  way 
through  difficulties,  and  rose  to  greater  clearness  in  his  con- 
victions of  truth — as  a picture  of  the  progress  of  a mind  occupied 
with  the  great  difficulties  of  minds  of  the  highest  order,  the 
correspondence  exhibits  a pov'erty  and  barrenness  which  sui-prise 
and  mortify  us.  As  illustrating  the  history  of  a remarkable 
phase  of  religious  thought  in  France,  it  contributes  but  little 
of  any  value. 

But  it  illustrates  some  features  of  the  writer’s  character ; and 
it  hardly  raises  him  in  our  estimation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  a kind  of  childish  self-satisfaction  which  is  always 
coming  forth  in  the  letters.  He  finds  food  for  it  where  we  should 
hardly  have  thought  that  a man  of  his  stamp  and  his  standard  of 
greatness  would  have  allowed  himself  to  indulge  it ; and  he  is ; 
easily  satisfied.  Probably  the  best  and  fairest  thing  is  only  to 
smile,  when  we  read  of  the  politic  flattery  with  which  the  great 
people  at  Rome  welcomed  back  the  distinguished  revolter  who  had 
broken  the  spell  which  had  once  bound  him  to  the  terrible 
Lamennais,  and  of  the  simple  pleasure  with  which  he  sends  in 
exact  detail  the  account  of  all  his  honours.  When  he  gets  to 
Rome,  in  1836,  he  describes  how  “ tout  le  monde  m’y  a fait  un 
parfait  accueil  ” ; the  Cardinal  Vicar,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Jesuit  Fathers — above  all,  the  Pope.  When  he  had 
his  audience  of  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  had  gi-eeted  him  “ d’un  air 
tout  joyeux,”  with  the  words  “ Ah,  I’abbate  Lacordaire.”  He 
had  laid  his  hands  on  Lacordaire’s  head,  and  had  said  that  “he 
knew  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  made  in  him  a great  acqui- 
sition.” He  recalled  the  last  interview,  when  Lacordaire  had- 
stood  before  him  in  company  with  Lamennais ; and  when 
Lacordaire  was  at  the  door,  going  away,  the  Pope  once  more 
extended  his  hand  “ avec  bonte,”  and  said  Addio.  But  the 
principal  advantage  which  had  resulted  from  his  journey  to  Rome 
was  his  “ perfect  position  ” with  the  Jesuits.  They  had  offered 
him  the  use  of  their  library ; they  had  made  him  say  mass  in  the 
chamber  wliere  St.  Ignatius  lived  and  died ; and,  afterwards,  the 
General  had  offered  him  chocolate  in  his  own  apartment.  One 
would  have  thought  this  no  very  great  matter ; but  he  is  greatly 
impressed  with  it,  and  entreats  Madame  Swetchine  not  to  say 
a word  about  it,  lest  the  world  should  think  that  he  wants 
“ to  make  a fuss  about  all  that  people  say  and  do  for  me.”  He  is 
“ accabld  de  consolation  ” if  some  one  comes  and  tells  him  that  the 
Pope  had  spoken  of  him  with  “ eloges  on  ne  pent  plus  tendres,”  or 
that  a pamphlet  of  his  had  been  seen  lying  on  the  Pope’s  table. 
There  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  his  dwelling  upon  all  this,  from 
the  uncertainty  which  he  might  feel,  at  first,  as  to  the  confidence 
with  which  people  at  Rome  might  receive  an  old  ally  of  Lamen- 
nais. But  it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  only  by  kind  Popes  and 
Jesuits  that  he  liked  to  have  civil  things  said  to  him.  He  is  con- 
tinually telling  Madame  Swetchine  of  the  compliments  he  is  receiv- 
ing where  he  least  expects  them.  Now  he  has  heard  how  M.  de 
Metternich  has  several  times  praised  him ; now  it  is  a landlady, 
or  a set  of  douaniers,  whose  attentions  are  recorded.  Doubtless 
it  is  a very  innocent  kind  of  self-complacency,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  called  very  high : — 

Ce  matin  a Carrouge,  imaginez  Carrouge ! le  commandant  militaire  qui 
visait  mon  passe-port  m’a  fait  de  tendres  compliments,  et  tirant  de  sa  poche 
rUniversReligieux,m’a  dit : “ II  est  Ri  souvent  question  de  v'ous.”  A Cham- 
bery,  la  maitresse  d’auberge  m’a  dit,  que  j’etais  un  grand  predicateur.  A 
Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  au  mois  d’aout,  toute  la  douane  me  regardait. 

There  is  a want  of  manliness  in  all  this,  and,  as  is  not  unnatural, 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  and  immanly  sensitiveness  to 
any  apparent  slight  to  his  claims  or  thwarting  of  his  plans.  The 
earlier  letters  are  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  the  indirect  ways  in 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Qudlen,  and  his  Vicar- 
General,  baulked  and  kept  down  the  young  champion  who  felt  his 
power,  and  was  burning  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  At  smother  time  he  sends  home  from  Italy  a pam- 
phlet against  Lamennais,  to  be  published  or  not  as  the  Archbishop 
thinks  wise.  The  Archbishop  is  frightened  at  it,  and  advises  against 
publication ; on  which  Lacordaire,  though  he  had  left  the  matter 
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in  his  hands,  hecomes  heroic  in  his  wrath,  writes  to  tell  the  Arch- 
bishop that  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him — a step 
which  did  not  prevent  their  becoming  great  friends  afterwards — 
and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  mediation  of  Madame  Swetchine, 
declares  that  he  is  the  victim  of  archiepiscopal  intrigue  and 
cowardice  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  that  his  career 
in  France  is  at  an  end,  that  he  will  go  and  shut  himself  up  in  some 
Italian  convent.  “ On  veut  ma  perte,  je  le  sais  hien ; et  moi,  je  ne 
veux  pas  leur  porter  ma  tete.  Je  les  ai  vaincus  la-bas  par  la 
grace  de  Dieu:  je  viens  de  les  vaincre  ici.”  The  sight  of  a poor 
North  American  bishop  suggests  a contrast  with  the  sort  of  bishops 
who  rule  in  France  : — 

Je  voyais  I’autre  jour,  M.  Flaget,  I’eveque  ammcain  de  Bardstown  ; 
quelle  autre  race  d’homtnes,  et  comme  on  sent  J.-C.  vivant  dans  leurs 
entrailles,  au  lieu  de  ces  misdrables  suhtilitds  humaines  qui  font  d’une 
carriere  un  long  tissu  de  faiblesses  vaniteuses. 

This  is  said  with  tacit  reference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 

whose  victim  or  creature  ” he  refused  to  make  himself : — 

M.  I’archeveque  a cru  me  dominer  par  le  besoin  quo  j’avais  de  lui  et  par  le 
c6te  docile  de  mon  etre ; il  aurait  fallu  pour  cela  me  respecter  davantage  et 
connaitre  davantage  le  prix  des  hommes. 

Doubtless  the  two  men  were  not  made  to  suit ; hut  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  this  grand  burst  of  independence  was  caused  simply 
by  the  Archbishop’s  opinion  against  the  advisableness  of  printing  a 
pamphlet  which  had  been  submitted  to  his  approbation,  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  expressed,  the  indignation  against  wrong, 
the  despair,  the  self-sacrifice,  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  occa- 
sion. But  it  is  fair  to  saj'"  that  this  thin-skinned  irritability  dis- 
appears almost  entirely  in  the  letters  of  his  later  years,  though  the 
sensitiveness  to  praise,  which  cannot  lose  the  fiavour  of  the  smallest 
compliment,  amuses  us  to  the  last. 

The  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  is  the  re-establish- 
ment, attempted  by  Lacordaire,  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France. 
It  is  difiicult  for  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  such  an  object 
to  judge  fairly  of  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  and 
heart  to  it.  But  there  is  little  in  the  correspondence  to  alter  the 
general  impression  of  indifferent  observers  that  this  idea  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  Lacordaire’s  exaggerated  aims  and  hopes  were 
among  the  proofs  that  he  wanted  that  solid  strength  of  judgment 
and  character  wljich  makes  a man  really  great.  Lacordaire  went 
about  preaching  magnificent  sermons,  all  over  France,  in  the 
Dominican  habit.  The  novelty  of  it,  and  the  slight  suspicion  of 
illegality  which  always  makes  a thing  more  attractive  in  France — 
and  which  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  press  between  them 
admirably  helped  to  keep  up — gave,  no  doubt,  an  additional  charm 
to  this  eloquence ; but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  would  have  preached  less  powerfully,  or  with  less  effect, 
if  he  had  not  preached  in  a monastic  costume.  But  except 
Lacordaire’s  sermons,  though  several  Dominican  houses  were 
established,  and  the  French  Province  of  the  order  was  re- 
constituted, we  do  not  know  that  anything  has  come  of  the 
work  from  which  he  expected  such  vast  results  both  for  France 
and  the  Church.  There  is  something  sad  in  reading  the  expres- 
sions of  triumphant  enthusiasm  in  which  he  describes  to  Madame 
Swetchine  the  steps  which  he  thinks  he  is  making  in  his  grand 
enterprise — his  trials,  his  victories,  the  obstacles  which  he  has  to 
surmount,  his  unexpected  successes,  the  interest  and  sympathy 
which  gather  round  him,  the  crowds  which  he  seems  to  master  by 
his  words,  the  abundant  blessing  which  God  pours  upon  his 
course.  He  could  not  be  more  satisfied  or  more  sanguine  if  he  had 
been  an  apostle  converting  a new  kingdom ; and  yet  the  end  of  all 
this,  as  far  as  his  special  work  and  plans  went,  has  been  to  collect 
in  a few  out-of-the-way  parts  of  France  a handful  of  devout 
religionists  wearing  a mediaeval  dress,  which,  now  that  Lacor- 
daire is  gone,  nobody  cares  about.  It  is  a poor  end  to  such  sacri- 
fices and  labours,  to  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  the 
brilliant  enthusiast  interpreted  the  purposes  and  the  acts  of 
Providence,  and  the  tendencies  and  necessities  of  his  age.  The 
founders  of  the  great  religious  orders  understood  their  own  times 
better. 

The  letters  seem  to  us  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  of 
Lacordaire’s  defects  of  mind  and  weaknesses  of  nature.  But  it 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  unjust  to  overlook  that  they  also 
exhibit  his  finer  points  of  character,  and  his  immeasurable  supe- 
riority, in  point  of  generosity  and  largeness  of  mind,  over  the 
religious  parties  about  him.  Perhaps  we  none  of  us  really  see  the 
facte  about  us  as  they  are.  He  certainly  failed  to  see  them,  as  much 
as  the  antiquated  Gallicans  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  or  the 
sneering  and  savage  fanatics  of  the  Univei’s,  both  of  whom  so 
roused  his  wrath ; but  he  tried  to  take  in  a wide  and  real  view  of 
things  round  him,  and  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  hopes  and 
sympathies  to  a degi'ee  which  his  countrymen  had  thought  impos- 
sible in  a Eoman  Catholic  priest.  His  letters  show  that  time 
disappointed  more  than  one  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  broke 
the  charm  of  more  than  one  pleasant  self-deception.  Yet  to  the 
last  there  is  always  to  be  seen  the  effort  to  be  considerate  and  just 
where  he  does  not  agree,  and  moderate  and  measured  in  condem- 
nation and  blame.  He  takes  the  side  of  the  Belgian  .Liberals 
against  the  Catholics,  who,  claiming  'the  liberty  of  receiving 
gifts  for  charitable  uses,  pushed  their  claim  in  practice,  he 
thought,  to  an  unreasonable  and  mischievous  extreme.  He 
protested  against  the  extravagant  admiration,  among  some  of 
his  friends,  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  perfect  and  absolute 
realization  of  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  the  prejudice 
of  modem  society.  In  another  of  his  letters  he  criticizes  severely 


the  favourite  Roman  Catholic  ai’gument  that  Protestantism  must 
logically,  and  does  in  fact,  lead  to  the  negation  of  all  religion — to 
Deism,  Socialism,  Pantheism ; and  he  appeals  to  the  instance  of 
England.  Considering  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  religious 
feelings,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a remai-kable  absence  of  the 
conventionally  pious  tone  which  meets  us  so  often  in  the  writings 
of  devout  Frenchmen.  He  frankly  laments  that,  with  all  his  gifts, 
his  faith,  his  patience,  his  flexibility,  he  wants  something  which  a 
saint  would  have.  There  is  a kind  of  playfulness  and  freedom  in. 
his  expressions  which  is  sometimes  astonishing  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  solemn  gravity  with  which  the  boldest  interpreters 
of  the  designs  of  Providence  among  us  express  themselves. 
He  sees,  in  1 848,  the  prelude  of  a “ coup  d’etat  divin  ” ; some- 
thing else  is  a “ vrai  tour  de  force  de  la  Providence  ” ; his  success 
as  a preacher  is  a “ vieille  gateiie  du  bon  Dieu.”  Sometimes  a bit 
of  odd,  sly  humour  comes  out.  The  Jesuits,  he  says,  will  have 
their  friends  and  their  enemies  till  the  day  of  judgment,  “ qui  sera 
pour  bien  des  raisons  un  tres-interessant  et  tres-curieux  jour.” 
His  career,  as  we  follow  it  in  these  letters,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a brilliant  but  hollow  triumph.  He  failed  where  he  thought 
himself  more  far-sighted  and  sure  than  other  people — in  getting 
the  measiu-e  of  his  age.  But  they  bear  evidence,  frfcm  first  to  last, 
to  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  motives,  to  the  richness  of  his 
intellectual  gifts,  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  words  and 
presence. 


THE  SCOT  ABROAD.* 

The  principle  of  Scottish  nationality  has  been  pushed  to  such 
egregious  lengths  by  sundry  of  its  more  enthusiastic  champions 
as  to  excite  a blush  on  the  part  of  those  who,  with  equal  ardour 
for  the  true  honour  of  their  country,  are  yet  conscious  of  some- 
thing laughable  in  the  pretentious  and  fussy  way  in  which  the 
merits  or  wrongs  of  Scotland  are  often  paraded.  It  would  be 
unfortunate,  however,  if  sensible  and  able  Scotchmen  were  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  kept  back  from  chronicling  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  race,  or  exposing  their  own  labours  to  public 
sight,  by  the  fear  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  sticklers  for  Scotch 
supremacy  in  war,  science,  politics,  and  everything  else,  or  with 
the  grumblers  over  the  national  humiliation  through  the  improper 
quartering  of  the  Scottish  lion.  Mr.  Burton  may  be  assured  that, 
in  the  instance  of  a literary  task  conceived  in  so  fair  and  liberal  a 
spirit,  and  executed  with  so  much  patience  and  exactitude,  as  the 
records  he  has  put  together  of  the  traces  left  by  illustrious  Scots- 
men upon  the  pages  of  foreign  history,  he  has  no  need  to  apologize — 
as  if  for  some  further  piece  of  national  egotism  and  absurdity — ^for 
having  thus  resolved  to  “ go  abroad  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  one’s  countrymen  dispersed  in  foreign  lands.” 
The  agreeable  and  instructive  gleanings  which  he  has  presented 
to  us  in  The  Scot  Abroad  dispose  us  rather  to  feel  thankful  that  he 
has  thus  stepped  aside  for  a while  from  the  path  of  more  severe 
and  continuous  labour,  in  order  to  favour  us  with  so  many  clear 
and  graphic  episodes  in  history,  as  well  as  with  so  many  pungent 
little  biographical  notices  of  leading  historic  personages.  Having 
devoted  his  time,  he  tells  us,  mainly  “ to  the  reconstruction,  from 
the  beginning,  of  the  History  of  Scotland  in  its  present  received 
shape,”  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  “tempted  to  leave  from  time 
to  time  the  beaten  road,  and  follow  up  the  nearest  openings  into 
districts  where  he  could  wander  at  large,  free  from  the  responsi- 
bilities for  exhaustive  completeness  which  attend  on  history- 
making.” Mr.  Burton  seems,  from  his  own  candid  acknowledg- 
ment, to  have  been,  in  the  main,  incited  to  this  special  work 
the  publications  of  two  learned  French  archaeologists.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  has  lately  produced  a great  work  of  its  own  kind, 
bearing  on  the  old  relations  between  France  and  Scotland.  The 
collection  of  M.  Teulet,  entitled  Relations  Politiques  de  la  France 
et  de  I'Espagiie  avec  VEcosse  au  XVF  Siecle,  extending  to 
five  volumes,  might  be  called,  by  ordinary  readers,  a dry 
and  tedious  work,  consisting  as  it  does  of  State  papers, 
arrets,  and  other  formal  documents,  pedigrees,  wills,  local 
chronicles,  title-deeds,  and  the  like  antique  material.  But, 
to  discriminating  eyes  like  Mr.  Burton’s,  these  volumes  not 
only  teem  with  curious  and  valuable  matter,  but  claim, 
beyond  the  mere  regard  due  to  their  literary  merits,  the 
“ affectionate  recognition  of  his  countrymen  as  national  memo- 
rials.” The  two  still  more  brilliant  volumes  of  M.  Michel, 
Les  Ecossais  en  France — Les  Franqais  en  Ecosse,  have  apparently 
served  to  impart  a still  more  direct  impulse  to  the  composition  of 
the  Scot  Abroad.  Not  that  Mr.  Burton’s  volumes  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a mere  compilation  from  other  men’s  materials.  The  work, 
on  the  contrary,  is  stamped  throughout  with  a freshness  and  indi- 
viduality entirely  his  own,  which  show  that,  while  perfectly  willing 
to  “ lift  the  hat  of  respect  ” to  the  diligent  foreign  reading  of  those 
erudite  Frenchmen,  he  has  surveyed  the  whole  field  with  the 
eye  of  a master,  and  is  able  out  of  a quarry  of  his  own,  in  addition 
to  the  stones  which  their  industry  has  brought  together,  to  “ raise 
up  a monument  of  independent  learning  to  his  country’s  honom’.” 
The  story  of  the  ancient  league  between  France  and  Scotland, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Burton’s  volumes,  is 
highly  significant  of  national  character,  and  fruitful  in  romantic 
ersonal  incident,  not  to  spe.ak  of  the  powerful  influence  exercised 
y that  alliance  over  the  destinies  of  Europe.  In  historical  interest, 
it  may  be  said  to  gain  rather  than  to  lose  by  being  stripped,  under 

* The  Scot  Abroad.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  “The  Book- 
Hunter,”  &c.  a yols.  Edinburgh  and  London : Blackwood  & Sons.  1864. 
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tho  eye  of  the  impartial  antiquary,  of  the  remote  antiquity  and 
other  fabulous  decorations  by  which  enthusiastic  national  historiaus 
have  attempted  to  enhance  it.  There  is  something  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  national  pedantry  in  the  fabled  origin  of  this 
bond  between  the  two  nations : — 

We  are  told  how  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  having  resolved  to  establish 
a vast  system  of  national  or  imperial  education,  looked  around  for  suitable 
professors  to  teach  in  his  universities  ; and  perceiving  Scotland  to  be  the 
most  learned  of  nations,  and  the  most  likely  to  supply  him  with  the  com- 
modity he  desired,  he  forthwith  entered  into  a league  with  Achaius,  the  then 
ruling  monarch  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  League  with  France,  as  told  by  Boece  and  our  other  fabulous  chroni- 
clers, and  courteously  accepted  on  the  side  of  France  by  Mezeray  and  his 
brethren,  who  seem  gladly  to  welcome  so  valuable  a piece  of  authentic 
information.  ■ No  doubt  one  finds,  on  minute  inquiry,  that,  contemporary 
with  the  reign  of  the  Charlemagne  of  France  and  the  Kaiser  Karl  of  the 
Germans,  there  flourished  a chief— or  a king,  if  you  will— called  Eochy  or 
Auchy,  holding  sway  over  some  considerable  portion  of  the  Celtic  people  of 
the  west,  and  probably  living  in  a sort  of  craal  built  of  mud  and  wattles. 
But  that  the  Emperor  ever  knew  of  his  existence  is  not  very'  probable ; and 
instead  of  receiving  an  embassy  from  Charlemagne  as  a contemporary  monarch 
seeking  the  friendship  of  an  honoured  and  powerful  fellow-sovereign,  Eochy 
doubtless  owed  it  to  his  own  insignificance,  and  his  distance  from  the  centre 
of  European  power,  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  him  who  had  resumed  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Four  centuries  later  we  find  the  alliance  existing  to  real  and  efficient 
puTOose.  During  the  long  war  of  independence  against  the  dominion 
of  England,  and  the  contemporary  claims  of  the  English  kings  to  the 
throne  of  France,  a common  hostility  to  the  English  power  made  a 
league  of  this  kind  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  By  it  the 
tings  of  the  House  of  Valois  were  enabled  to  fight  their  battles 
upon  British  soil  without  sending  an  army  there,  while  it  opened  to 
the  Scots  an  opportunity  of  striking  a blow  far  from  home  at  the 
enemy  and  invader  of  their  land.  It  was  no  merely  mercenary 
motive  that  led  to  the  marshalling  of  Scottish  men-at-arms 
among  the  French  lines,  side  by  side  with  German  and  Italian 
hirelings.  In  1 424,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  led  into  France 
that  small  army  of  his  countrymen,  variously  estimated  at  from 
5,000  to  7,000,  by  whom  the  gi'eat  English  force  was  so  roughly 
handled  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Cuanon,  in  Anjou;  where,  in 
the  words  of  Monstrelet,  “ the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of 
Kyme  (?),  the  Lord  Boos,  Marshal  of  England,  and  in  general 
the  fl.ower  of  the  chivalry  and  esquiredom,  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  with  two  or  three  thousand  fighting  men.”  This  victory 
made  Buchan  HighyConstable  of  France.  He  was  not  so  fortunate 
at  the  battle  of  Crevant  in  1424,  where  his  own  losses,  with  those 
of  his  father-in-law,  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Duke  of 
Touraine,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Both  these  noblemen,  a 
year  later,  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  bloody  defeat  of  Vemueil, 
where  the  chief  brunt  fell  upon  the  thinned  and  weakened  ranks 
of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries.  It  was  out  of  the  slender  remnant 
which  still  survived  that,  according  to  Claude  Fauchet,  was 
originally  founded  the  famous  Scottish  Guard.  We  need  give 
little  heed  to  those  authorities  who  carry  back  this  force,  together 
with  the  League  itself,  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  At  all 
events,  if  Charles  VII.  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Guard,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  gave  it  its  organization  as  a permanent 
institution  of  the  French  Court.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
gens  d'armes  and  two  hundred  archers.  The  general  character 
of  the  force,  and  the  remarkable  trust  reposed  in  it  by  Louis  XI., 
are  subjects  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English  public 
through  the  pages  of  Quentin  Durioard.  The  corps  may  be  traced, 
thinned  of  its  Scottish  element,  even  after  Scotland  became  part  of 
an  empire  which  called  France  its  natural  enemy.  As  late  as  1 7 3 o, 
indeed,  the  first  company  of  the  King’s  Guards  was  still  called  La 
Garde  Ecossaise,  though  there  was  then  not  a single  Scotsman  in  it ; 
and  the  word,  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Clerc  du  Guet, 
was  still  given  in  the  language  of  the  old  regimental  orders,  which, 
from  French  mouths,  always  sounded  “ Ai  am  hire.” 

In  his  full  and  instructive  chapter  on  the  “ Scholar  and  the 
Author,”  Mr.  Burton  does  much  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
commonly  exists  between  the  early  boundaries  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  races.  The  common  name  of  Scotus  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  mistake.  In  point  of  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
Highlands  are  of  Irish  descent.  The  colony  in  Argyleshire  known 
as  Dalriada  was  founded  in  the  year  502,  under  Fergus  Mor  Mac 
Earca,  from  the  Lish  Dalriada.  The  Dalriads  became  the  centre 
of  a_  great  Celtic  race,  and  from  Iona,  their  ecclesiastical  capital, 
Christianity  spread  over  North  Britain.  Common  j ustice  requires 
it  to  be  allowed  that,  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  every  Scot 
or  Scotus  whom  we  meet  with,  either  in  political  or  literary 
history,  was  an  Irishman.  “It  was  not,  probably,  until  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  word  ‘ Scot,’  or  ‘ Scotsman,’  was  ex- 
clusively used  in  its  present  sense.”  So  long  did  the  term  ‘ Scot  ’ 
remain  common  to  both  countries,  that  Marianus  Scotus,  who 
died  immediately  before  the  year  1 100,  speaks  of  his  country  in 
terms  which  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
In  his  Chronicle  he  refers,  indeed,  to  sundry  actual  “ Scots.”  There 
was  Helias  the  Scot,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of  the  Ides  of  April, 
1042.  Next  there  was  Annuchudiis,  monk  of  Fulda,  a monk  in  the 
same  monastery  with  Marianus;  together  with  whom  is  mentioned, 
in  the  same  page  of  the  Chronicle,  the  death  of  Duncan  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Macbeth,  the  place  where  this  occurred  being  called  Scotia. 
Adamnan,  the  biographer  of  Columba,  has  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
shown  by  Dr.  Beeves  to  have  been,  not  a native  of  Iona,  but  the 
son  of  a prince  of  Donegal,  of  the  royal  family  of  Nial.  Sedulius 
the  poet,  always  spoken  of  as  a Scot,  was  no  doubt  equally  an 
Irishman.  To  Ireland  must  also  be  surrendered  the  fame  of  John 


Scotus,  or  Erigena;  while  England  and  Ireland  may  fight  for 
that  of  tho  illustrious  geometrician,  John  Holybush,  or  .loannes 
de  Sacrabosco.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  gi-eater  John 
Duns  Scotus — le  docteur  subtil  et  tres  r6solutif,  as  he  is  styled  by 
Moreri — with  whom  begins  the  series  of  learned  Scotsmen  who 
became  eminent  abroad.  Leaving  Oxford  in  1 307,  Duns  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  triumphantly  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  “demolishing  two  hxmdred  of  the  knottiest 
syllogisms  of  his  adversaries,  as  a bystander  said,  as  easily  as 
Samson  unloosed  the  bands  of  Delilah.”  He  died  at  Cologne, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his  superior — he  was  of  the  Francis- 
can order — to  found  the  University.  Scarcely  less  familiar,  as 
household  words,  to  every  Scottish  scholar  are  the  names 
of  Boece,  the  great  master  of  fabulous  history,  and  of 
Buchanan,  whose  Latin  writings  were  long  read  as  clas- 
sical text-books,  and  who  had  Montaigne  for  his  pupil 
when  he  was  professor  of  “ the  humanities  ” at  the  college 
of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux.  Less  known  to  fame  are  Leslie, 
“the  good  bishop  of  Boss,”  whose  History  of  Scotland  was 
printed  at  Borne  in  1578;  George  Conse us  or  Cone,  and  James 
Laing  or  Langius — two  vehement  controversialists  on  the  anti- 
reformation  side.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  requires  no  introduction 
as  the  translator  of  Babelais  and  biographer  of  his  countryman, 
the  “ admirable  ” — or,  as  Sir  Thomas  more  truly  renders  the  title,  the 
“ wonderful  ” — Crichton, whose  existence  and  accomplishments  have 
been  rescued  from  some  intermediate  doubts  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler. 
The  climax  of  preposterous  nationalism — or,  as  Mr.  Burton  prefers 
to  call  it,  of  “ insolent  mendacity  ” — was  reached  by  Thomas 
Dempster,  who  outdid  his  own  absurd  Scotia  lllustior,  sieu  Mendi- 
cahula  Repressa,  by  his  huge  biographical  dictionary,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a Literary  History  of  Scotland.  Into  this  wonderful 
work  he  has  swept  the  whole  flock  of  Irish  saints,  and,  not  content 
with  impounding  every  name,  real  or  fabulous,  that  savomnd  of 
Scottish  origin,  has  laid  the  hands  of  clanship  even  upon  Macrobius, 
being  tempted  probably  by  the  “ home  sound  of  the  first  syllable.” 

Among  the  long  array  of  scholars  and  divines  whom  Mr.  Burton 
succinctly  notices  in  this  chapter,  eminent  jurists  and  lawyers  are 
not  overlooked,  many  of  whom  brought  the  light  of  foreign  lore  to 
bear  upon  the  legal  procedure  of  their  country,  or  maintained  her 
repute  in  schools  and  courts  of  justice  abroad.  Such  were  Bobert 
Beid,the  second  President  of  the  Court  of  Session;  Edward  Henry- 
son,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Bourges ; Peter  Bissat,  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  at  Bologna ; Wellwood,  whose  work  on  Inter- 
national Law  was  largely  used  by  Grotius;  Scrimgeour,  who 
gained  Continental  repute  by  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Cmistitidiones 
Novellce;  and  Sir  John  Skene,  the  first  systematic  collector  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  native  laws  of  his  country.  Medi- 
cine also  contributes  a list  of  celebrities,  from  the  “wondrous 
Michael  Scot,”  the  representative  of  the  science  of  nature  in  its 
mystical  or  fabulous  period — ^through  Duncan  Liddel,  who  professed 
physics  at  Helmstadt  in  the  early  days  of  Calixtus,  Peter  Lowe, 
who  styled  himself  “ Arellian  Doctor  in  the  Faculty  of  Chirurgie 
in  Paris,”  Mark  Duncan,  principal  at  Saumiu,  and  others — to 
Patrick  Anderson,  whose  “ Venetian  pills  ” have  kept  their  place 
in  the  category  of  popular  quack  medicines  for  four  centuries  down 
to  the  present  day. 

The  military  services  of  the  Dugald  Dalgetties,  whose  swords 
carved  the  way  to  fame  and  fortrme  in  France,  Germany,  or 
Bussia,  form  the  subject  of  another  lively  chapter ; as  do  also  the 
statesmen  apd  diplomatists,  quos  enumerare  longius  est.  We  could 
have  wished  for  a special  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  that  private 
mercantile  and  commercial  enterprise  in  which  the  sons  of  Scot- 
land have  achieved  their  full  share  of  success  in  other  lands.  Here 
Mr.  Burton’s  research  and  industry  would  have  found  no  less  wide 
or  fertile  a scope  than  in  that  of  the  more  public  career  of  finan- 
ciers like  Paterson  and  Law.  The  department  of  Art  is  not  one  in 
which  a country  like  Scotland  can  in  fairness  be  called  upon  to 
exhibit  equally  great  and  conspicuous  results.  There  are  conditions 
essential  to  the  possession  of  a school  of  art  which  she  has  never 
enjoyed  until  very  late  times.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
have  often  fiourished  amid  turbulence  and  vice,  but  never  could 
they  gain  ground  in  a country  disturbed  and  impoverished 
by  a perpetual  struggle  with  powerful  neighbours  for  inde- 
pendence and  bare  national  existence.  So  “arid  and  storm- 
swept  a soil  ” was,  indeed,  “ the  natural  nursery  of  military 
leadership;  it  was  favourable  to  strong-headed  and  strong- 
willed  statesmanship;  it  made  bold,  ambitious,  hard-working 
scholars,  who  scorned  delights,  and  lived  laborious  days.”  But 
that  Scotland  should  have  produced  artists,  and  have  sent 
them  abroad  as  missionaries  to  lead  on  the  gi'eat  schools  of  foreign 
art,  would  have  been  as  absurd  an  expectation  as  to  anticipate 
such  a service  from  Iceland  or  Vancouver’s  Island  at  the  present 
day.  Still,  underj  Mr.  .Burton’s  patient  and  patriotic  research, 
many  curious  and  interesting  facts  come  to  light  which  denote  the 
growth  of  an  artistic  element  under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favourable. The  passion  of  James  III.  for  music  was  such  as  in  a 
rude  age  was  viewed,  with  more  or  less  of  charitable  excuse,  as  a 
vice ; while  his  favour  brought  grief  upon  the  poor  artists,  his  com- 
panions, whom  the  barbarous  nobles  hanged  over  the  bridge  of 
Lauder.  In  his  reign  was  given  the  great  impulse  to  architecture, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  French  model.  Trinity  College 
Church  was  built  by  his  mother,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  the  grand- 
daughter of  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  of  Are  admitted  having 
seen  a picture  of  herself  at  Beims,  in  the  possession  of  a Scotsman, 
which  picture  M.  Michel  justly  thinks  may  well  have  been  the  work 
of  the  same  artist  who  painted  the  Maid’s  banner.  The  name  of 
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the  latter  painter  is  recorded  as  “Hames  Poulevoir,”  whicli 
does  not  sound  at  all  like  a French  name,  hut  may  very  possibly 
he  a coiTuption  of  “ Polwarth,”  a name  familiar  in  Scotland.  The 
names  of  Scottish  Jameses  are,  it  is  said,  often  made  Hames  in  old 
French.  Mr.  Burton  prefers  connecting  the  word  with  Hume  or 
Home.  A more  undoubted  fact  is  that  Scotland  produced  the  first 
eminent  British  portrait-painter,  George  Jameson,  the  fellow  pupil 
under  Rubens  with  Vandyke.  His  grandson,  John  Alexander, 
attained  to  much  fashionable  repute  as  an  engraver.  Another 
Scottish  artist  who  brought  home  the  results  of  foreign  study  to 
the  brilliant  London  circle  under  Anne’s  reign  was  William 
Aikman.  The  names  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
David  Martin  are  more  familiar  to  English  ears,  and  carry  the 
annals  of  northern  art  almost  down  to  the  page  which  has  been 
made  illustiious  by  so  many  living  representatives.  The  graver 
of  Sir  Robert  Strange  was  the  chief  means  of  elevating  another 
department  of  art  to  a rank  very  little  below  that  of  the  highest 
walks  of  design.  In  architecture,  Aytoun,  by  a happy  adaptation 
of  the  bulky  framework  of  a German  palace,  produced  the  pictu- 
resque combination  of  Heriot’s  Hospital ; and  in  the  conversion  of 
Holyrood  into  a French  chateau,  under  Sir  William  Bruce,  who 
worked  into  the  last  century,  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  the  effect 
of  a practical  acquaintance  with  that  style  of  building  in  the  land 
of  its  birth.  It  was  from  ten  years  spent  in  Italy  that  James  Gibbs 
brought  back  that  truth  of  feeling  and  command  of  classical  types 
which  the  Oxonian  loves  to  recognise  in  the  Radcliffe  dome,  and 
the  Londoner  in  the  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  But  no  amount 
of  selections,  detached  at  random,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  varied  and  copious  results  of  reading  which  are  stored  up  in 
the  compact  and  pithy  pages  of  the  Scot  Abroad. 


THEODORE  PARKER  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.* 

TTIHE  seventh  volume  of  Theodore  Parker’s  works  contains  his 
-L  contributions  to  what  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  calling 
Social  Science — an  imhappy  name  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  sub- 
stitute anything  more  satisfactory,  though  its  general  meaning 
includes  whatever  relates  to  the  practical  business  of  life  and  the 
general  increase  of  comfort.  The  volume  contains  nine  sermons 
relating  to  Merchants,  the  “ Perishing  ” and  “Dangerous”  Classes 
of  Boston,  Poverty,  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  Boston, 
the  public  education  of  the  people,  the  position  and  duties  of  the 
American  Scholar,  and  the  chief  Sins  of  the  People. 

Like  all  Parker’s  works,  these  performances  have  great  merit. 
They  all  contain  something  important,  which  is  bj"  no  means 
the  common  case  with  sermons  j and,  though  they  are  no  doubt 
open  to  many  serious  objections,  they  are  hardly  ever  puerile  or 
commonplace  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  apply  to  sermons 
written  by  men  who  can  serve  up  nothing  to  their  congregations 
but  crambe  repetita.  They  ought  to  be  the  culminating  point  of 
Parker’s  works.  The  great  feature  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  common  run  of  clergymen  whom  he  criticized  so  un- 
sparingly was,  that  they  had  contentedly  lost  what  he  was  so 
supremely  anxious  to  secure — a hold  on  really  prominent  men 
and  really  important  things.  “ You  are  no  longer,”  he  used  to 
say,  “ the  leaders  of  the  world.  People  have  practically  decided 
against  you  and  your  claims.  The  clerical  notion  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  not  the  lay  one.  The  weak  alone 
regar^  you  as  guides.  The  strong  care  little  what  you  say. 
The  world  which  you  denounce,  and  which  does  not  trouble 
itself  to  object  to  your  denunciations,  has  its  own  principles,  its 
own  morality,  its  own  philosophy,  which  it  refuses  to  submit  in 
any  really  interesting  or  important  matters  to  your  views ; and  not 
only  are  you  unable  to  struggle  against  and  convince  the  vrorld 
that  it  is  wrong  and  that  you  are  right,  but  the  world  is  convincing 
you.  It  is  right.  Its  view,  alike  of  science,  morals,  and  politics, 
of  all  that  realty  interests  human  beings  as  such,  has  much  more 
justice  in  it  than  yours;  and  till  you  recognise  that  fact,  and  try 
honestly  to  address  mankind  on  lay  principles,  and  to  show  them 
the  right  and  wrong  of  their  conduct  upon  those  principles,  you 
will  never  produce  any  really  considerable  effect  upon  them, 
or  be  able  to  take  up  a position  really  influential  and  dignified.” 
It  was  the  great  object  of  Parker’s  own  life  and  writings  to  show 
how  this  could  be  done.  According  to  his  view,  the  greater  part 
of  the  efforts  of  common  theologians  Avas  laid  out  in  promoting 
chimerical  virtues  and  fighting  with  imaginary  vices.  His  wish  was 
to  substitute  for  this  the  discussion  of  realities,  and  the  promotion, 
by  preaching,  of  the  real  happiness  and  solid  interests  of  mankind. 

We  have  discussed  to  some  extent,  on  former  occasions,  the 
justice  of  the  negative  part  of  Theodore  Parker’s  system.  The 
present  volume  gives,  more  clearly  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  the 
measure  of  the  practical  value  of  the  positive  part  of  his  teaching. 
It  shows  what,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  the  real  evils  of  life,  what 
was  the  true  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  therefore  what  was 
that  ideal  towards  which  human  nature  ought  to  direct  its  efforts. 
His  view  is  by  no  means  a difficult  one  to  follow,  and  it  has,  no 
doubt,  the  merit  of  being  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  the  first 
place,  lie  takes  a view  of  Avealth  Avhich  beyond  all  real  question  is 
the  true  one,  though  it  is  formally  and  radically  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  conception  of  life.  Wealth,  he  teaches,  is,  in  a variety  of 
Avays,  an  immense  blessing.  It  cannot  be  produced  without  the 
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great  virtues  of  industry  and  honesty,  and  when  it  is  produced  it  is 
the  stepping-stone  to  things  higher  and  better  than  itself.  Poverty, 
on  the  other  hand, 

is  the  dark  side  of  modem  society.  I say  modem  society,  though  poverty  is 
not  modem,  for  ancient  society  had  poverty  Avorse  than  ours,  and  a side  still 
darker  yet.  Cannibalism,  butchery  of  captives  after  battle,  frequent  or  con- 
tinual AA'ars  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  the  slavery  of  the  Aveak,  these  Avere 
the  dark  side  of  society  in  four  great  periods  of  human  history — the  sa\-age, 
the  barbarous,  the  classic,  and  the  feudal.  Poverty  is  the  best  of  these  fiA’e 
bad  things,  each  of  Avhich,  hoAveA'er,  has  grimly  done  its  service  in  its  day. 

The  sermon  on  Merchants,  and  that  on  Poverty,  work  out  this 
thought  (which,  indeed,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  concep- 
tion of  morality)  with  great  Augour,  and  enforce  with  considerable 
justice,  and  even  with  real  pathos,  the  truth  that  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  properly  A'iewed,  has  a vast  tendency  to 
increase,  not  merely  the  comfort,  but  the  spiritual  growth  of  men. 
Man,  he  thinks,  is  by  rights  a glorious  creature — too  noble  to  be 
put  to  servile  or  mechanical  uses.  It  is  a sort  of  reproach  that  so 
marvellous  a thing  as  the  human  body,  directed  by  such  powers 
as  those  which  belong  to  the  human  soul,  should  be  degraded  to 
the  position  of  a beast  of  burden:  The  powers  of  nature  ought 

to  work  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  at  leisure  to  turn  our  minds  to 
higher  matters.  Wealth  is  the  general  name  for  the  material- 
element  of  all  human  improvement,  and  stands  in  much  the  same 
sort  of  relation  to  it  as  that  in  which  the  body  stands  to  the 
mind.  It  must,  however,  be  constantly  remembered  that  the 
A’alue  of  wealth  is  simply  instrumental.  It  is  important,  because 
it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  men.  But  men,  and  not  money,  are  the  really  impor- 
tant objects,  and  the  real  motive  power  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all 
improvement  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  sensuality  which  enjoys 
results,  but  in  that  goodwill  towards  mankind  at  large  which  is 
gratified  by  everything  that  makes  men  Aviser,  happier,  more 
skilful,  more  thoughtful,  and,  in  a word,  better. 

This,  says  Parker,  is  the  true  view  of  Avealth,  and  of  all  that  con- 
tributes to  its  increase  and  accumulation ; but  men  are,  in  fact, 
liable  to  be  influenced,  in  their  efforts  to  be  rich,  by  very  dif- 
ferent views  from  these,  and  though  a rich  and  wicked  people  will 
no  doubt  be  happier  and  less  wicked  than  a poor  and  wicked 
people,  they  may  nevertheless  be  very  wretched  — infinitely 
more  wretched  in  many  vital  respects  than  they  need  be.  It  is 
mainly  because  prosperous  people  are  negligent  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  human  race  is  still  placed  in  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  that  men  become  vricked  in  the  grosser  forms  of 
wickedness.  The  greatest  and  most  obvious  public  and  re- 
ligious duty  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  is  to  set  this  state 
of  things  to  rights.  The  great  distinctive  happiness  , of 
society  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  is  that  it  supplies  special 
facilities  for  doing  so.  The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  recognition, 
as  a first  truth,  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  it  ought  to  provide  more  efficiently  than  any 
other  form  of  government  for  the  prevention  of  those  evils  which 
afflict  large  masses  of  men.  This  sort  of  creed  runs  through  all 
the  discourses  in  the  volume,  and  is  repeated  in  various  forms  in 
every  one  of  them.  The  following  sentences  express  it  as  neatly 
as  any  others ; — 

The  purpose  of  national  life  is  to  bring  forth,  and  bring  up,  manlj^  men, 
Avho  do  the  most  of  human  duty,  have  the  most  of  human  rights,  and  enjoy 
the  most  of  human  welfare.  That  is  the  most  successful  nation  which  has  the 
Avhole  body  of  its  people  Avell  bom,  AA^ell  bred,  well  bodied,  and  well  minded 
too ; and  those  are  the  best  institutions  which  accomplish  this  best. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  slavery  was  obviously  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  this  ; and,  accordingly,  Parker  denounces  it,  and 
especially  its  great  bulwark,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as  the  great 
national  sin.  The  fierceness  with  which  he  writes  on  this  subject, 
his  indignant  denunciation  b3^  name  and  description  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  putting  the  law  in  force,  and  his  keen  sense  of 
shame  and  humiliation  at  the  extradition  of  a fugitive  slave  from 
Boston  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
fury  which  led  Brooks  to  strike  down  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate ; 
and  the  two  together  help  us  to  understand,  to  some  degree,  the 
savage  hatred  which  has  foimd  for  itself  a vent  in  the  most  aAvful 
carnage  of  modem  times. 

The  good  side  of  this  sort  of  doctrme  is  obvious  enough.  Indeed, 
Parker  differed  from  other  preachers  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  it  might  be  called  extreme. 
He  appears  to  have  cared  for  and  believed  in  hardly  any  other 
form  of  goodness ; and  this  gives  to  his  sermons  a powerful  and 
masculine  air  which,  after  the  mass  of  feeble  sentiment 
commonly  inflicted  by  clergymen  on  their  congregations,  is  very 
pleasant.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  he  gives  an  equally 
good  opportunity  of  observing  the  weak  side  of  his  views.  The 
Aveak  point  of  them  is  their  narrowness  and  thinness.  He  is 
always  full  of  his  ideal.  In  his  eyes  it  is  the  noblest,  the  most 
glorious,  the  most  pathetic  that  can  be  imagined — a thing  to  live 
and  die  for.  To  ordinary  observers  it  is  difficult  to  discover  much 
more  in  it,  after  aU,  than  a vision  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
Yankees  engaged  in  making  fortunes  in  a rational  way,  Avith  some 
consideration  for  their  neighbours.  Of  course,  the  temptation  to 
despise  this  view  of  life  is  so  great  as  to  be  only  not  irresistible  ; 
but  upon  calm  reflection  it  is  possible  to  discover  that,  though  it 
may  not  inspire  enthusiasm,  it  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  highly 
respectable.  If  regarded  as  a step  in  a long  and  complicated 
process,  it  becomes  sometbing  more,  and  no  man  has  a right  to 
judge  the  enthusiasm  of  another,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  and 
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especially  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  ■what 
has  aroused  it.  Considering  the  resources  of  the  -world  in  which 
■we  live,  and  the  capabilities  of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  proof  of  the  amount  of  stupidity  existing  among 
mankind  that  men  should  be  poor  and  uncomfortable.  To 
rise  above  that,  at  all  events,  is  the  very  first  proof  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  ought  to  give  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
human  beings,  and  have  in  them  human  faculties.  It  is  not  hard, 
when  we  look  at  matters  candidly,  to  forgive  an  American  for  being- 
proud  of  his  country,  and  for  believing-,  even  if  he  believes  it 
rather  passionately  and  irrationally,  that  it  is  destined  to  teach  the 
world  a set  of  truths  hitherto  little  known,  and  that  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle’s  cynical  phrase,  the 
Americans  “ have  begotten  thirty  millions  of  the  greatest  bores 
in  creation,”  is  the  first  step  in  their  teaching. 

Though  Parker’s  patriotic  enthusiasm  may  be  forgiven,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  altogether  indulgent  to  another  form  which 
his  thinness  assumes.  He  argues  in  the  most  irritating  way, 
and  is  full  of  small  prejudices.  A few  examples  -will  be  suf- 
ficient. His  sermon  on  the  Dangerous  Classes  of  society  is 
a good  illustration.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes  about 
crime  and  criminals  is  perfectly  silly.  There  is  no  other  name 
for  it.  He  says  that  hanging  is  un-Christian,  because  Christ, 
who  used  to  be  painted  by  ancient  artists  as  a labouring  man, 
could  not  be  painted  as  a hangman.  “ Paint  him  to  your  fancy 
as  an  executioner  legally  killing  a man,  the  halter  in  his  hands, 
hanging-  Judas  for  high  treason.”  This  he  considers  impossible, 
and  a reductio  ad  absurdum.  What  about  Michael  Angelo’s 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment?  The  judge  and  the  sheriff, 
after  all,  have  no  right  to  despise  the  hangman ; and  if  the  greatest 
of  painters  thinks  it  natural  to  represent  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
in  the  act  of  passing  a sentence  much  worse  than  hanging  on  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race  — a sentence  carried  out  there  and 
then  by  a legion  of  devils  — Parker’s  reductio  ad  absurdum  ceases 
to  be  one.  He,  no  doubt,  did  not  believe  as  Christians  gene- 
rally do  on  this  point,  but  his  appeal  is  to  Christian  sen- 
timent, and  that  sentiment  was  all  the  other  way.  This, 
however,  is  a mere  illustration.  He  says,  “ Society  has  no  right  to 
take  my  life  without  my  consent  to  save  the  whole  human  race.” 
He  does  not  attempt  to  prove  this  wonderful  assertion.  He  does 
not  even  follow  it  out  systematically.  He  does  not  deny,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  we  have  a right  to  kill  in  self-defence  or  in  war,  nor 
\does  he  show,  on  the  other,  how  such  rights  are  consistent  -with 
his  proposition ; but,  he  lays  it  down  as  somethii^  that  rests  “ on 
the  broad  ground  of  natural  justice,  the  law  of  d-od.”  He  views 
crime  throughout  the  whole  of  his  sermon  as  a mere  disease,  to  be 
treated  medicinrilly,  and  never  to  be  viewed  with  indignation,  or 
subjected  to  punishment  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  never 
seems  to  care  the  least  for  the  fact  that  men  are  so  constructed 
that  the  fear  of  general  indignation  and  of  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment is  the  appropriate  medicine  for  the  disease  of  crime, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  a disease.  The  metaphor  which 
regards  capital  punishment  as  an  amputation  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  metaphor  which  describes  murder  as  a 
disease.  Parker’s  language,  however,  has  one  convenience.  It 
shows  pretty  clearly  what  is  really  meant  by  moral  insanity.  He 
says: — 

I -would  treat  the  small  class  of  bom  criminals,  the  foes  of  society,  as 
maniacs.  I -would  not  kill  them  more  than  madmen.  I would  not  inflict 
needless  pain  on  them.  I would  not  ti-j--  to  shame,  to  whip,  to  starve  into 
virtue  men  morally  insane.  I would  not  torture  a man  because  born  with 
a defective  organization. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  ask  a certain  set  of  mad  doctors,  when 
•they  next  try  “ to  save  the  life  ” (as  they  call  it)  of  some  interest- 
ing^ murderer,  whether  they  take  this  view  of  crime — whether,  in 
their  opinion,  all  great  criminals  are  ^‘morally  insane.”  At  all 
events  we  should  know  where  we  are. 

Parker’s  rashness  led  him  at  times  into  most  marvellous  blun- 
ders. He  can  never  speak  justly  of  England.  In  his  -view,  England 
must  needs  have  an  idea.  As  America  embodied  the  demo- 
cratic idea,  so  England  embodied  the  aristocratic.  This  self- 
evident  truth  led  him  to  singular  results  upon  questions  of  fact. 
He  says : — 

In  England  the  State  takes  charge  of  the  education  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry — that  is,  of  young  men  of  ancient  and  historical  families,  the  nobility, 
and  young  men  of  fortune,  and  the  genti-y.  . . Hence  institutions  are 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  aristocratic  class.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
. . ^ "'vith  their  preparatories  and  helpmeets.  . . These  universities  furnish 
the  individual  who  resorts  thither  with  opportunities  not  otherwise  to  be  had. 
They  are  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  at  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the 
State ; the  alumnus  at  Oxford  pays  his  term  bills,  indeed,  but  the  amount 
thereof  is  a trifle  compared  to  the  actual  cost  of  his  residence  there.  Mankind 
pays  the  residue. 

There  are  many  things  which  it  is  lawful  and  right  to  do  for  an 
idea.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  preaching  it,  living  for  it, 
fighting  for  it,  if  need  be ; but  to  manufacture  facts  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  it  alive  is  not  a praiseworthy  kind  of  industry. 


A HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  BERLIN  THEATRE.*  ■ 

OP  all  the  archives  which  have  been  ransacked  of  late  years, 
fe\v  have  yielded  a more  profitable  return  than  that  of 
the  Berlin  theatre.  The  author  of  this  volume  was  for  a long 

* Johann  VaUntin  Teichmajm's  Literarischer  Nachlass,  HerausKCffeben 
von  Franz  Dingelstedt.  Stuttgart ; Cotta. 


time  Secretary  to  the  Intendancy  of  the  Prussian  stage,  and  his 
leisure  has  been  employed  in  compiling  a sort  of  history  of 
managers,  actors,  authors,  and  pieces  from  1 740  to  1 840,  as  well 
as  in  selecting  correspondence  which  bears  on  these  topics,  and 
which  has  sm-vived  time,  fire,  and  autograph  collectors.  TJiis 
body  of  letters  gives  the  boolt  its  valqe.  Theatrical  histories  are 
generally  interesting  so  far  as  they  are  not  merely  theatrical  histories. 
We  glance  hastily  over  the  record  of  events,  the  statements  of  the 
effect  produced  by  forgotten  pieces,  with  the  evidence  of  forgotten 
witnesses,  and  we  halt  only  when  some  familiar  name  comes  up  for 
a moment,  or  when  a classic  play  is  presented  to  us  in  the  strange- 
garb  of  a new  performance.  In  this  chronicle  of  Hofrath  Teicli- 
mann’s  we  are  struck  by  casual  gleams  of  Lessing  and  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Mozart.  But  the  excellent  compiler  is  too  dry  aiul 
matter-of-fact  to  trust  himself  beyond  bare  enumeration,  even  with 
such  names  as  these;  and  he  does  not  resort  to  the  forlorn  hope  of 
some  who  have  preceded  him,  of  filling  up  the  frequent  pause  witli 
extravagant  anecdote.  His  especial  hero  is  Iffland,  manager  of  th  ■ 
theatre  in  Berlin  from  1 796  to  1 8 1 5 ; and  this  period — which  brought 
the  chief  plays  of  Schiller  on  the  Berlin  stage,  and  which  deals  witlr 
poets  of  every  description  from  Goethe  down  to  Kotzebue— is  the 
most  fruitful  section  in  the  volume.  Of  earlier  times  we  hear 
very  little,  and  of  later  times  we  have  little  worth  hearing. 
Frederick  the  Great  is  too  French  in  his  dramatic  tastes  to  find 
favour  with  a patriotic  Prussian  in  any  sphere  but  that  of  politics, 
and  during  his  reign  the  Geman  theati-e  had  a hard  struggle  to 
subsist  against  the  King’s  French  stage.  Frederick’s  love  of  the 
French  drama  had,  as  was  natural,  communicated  itself  to  the 
public,  and  the  native  drama  languished  accordingly.  Dobbelin, 
who  was  afterwards  manager  of  the  German  theatre,  complained 
to  Lessing  that  Jack-pudding  had  full  and  imdisputed  possession, 
and  Lessing  promised  to  erect  a monument  to  Dobbelin  if  he 
would  purge  the  stage  of  the  monstrosity.  Lessing’s  wish  -u'as 
gratified  for  the  time,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  German  theatre  to  subside  into  Jack-pudding  whenever 
French  influence  predominates.  During  the  two  years  of  French 
rule  in  Prussia,  the  stage,  which  had  shortly  before  been  at  the  very 
height  of  its  fame,  fell  back  to  a succession  of  Harlequins,  to  the 
profound  disgust  of  the  worthy  chronicler.  One  anecdote  is  given 
of  Frederick  the  Great  which  scarce^  accords  with  the  picture, 
also  from  a singer’s  point  of  view,  of  Consuelo.  One  of  the  Berlin 
singers  had  married  a violinist  against  Frederick’s  wish,  and  -was 
ill-treated  by  her  husband.  The  violinist  was  a bad  character, 
and  his  wife’s  “ unfortunate  passion  for  him  ” led  her  to  run  away 
■with  him  from  Berlin.  The  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Dresden 
stopped  her,  and  sent  to  Frederick  for  orders,  but  Frederick  replied, 
“ Let  her  go ; a woman  is  like  a pointer,  the  more  you  beat  her 
the  faster  she  clings  to  you.” 

Dm-ing  the  latter  years  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  immediately 
after  his  death,  the  German  theatre  begins  to  be  worthy  of  its 
name.  Frederick’s  French  troupe  was  regularly  dissolved  during 
his  wars,  and  was  not  reconstituted  after  the  Bavarian  War  of 
Succession.  In  the  meantime,  a hea-vy  blow  against  French  taste 
had  been  dealt  by  Lessing  in  his  Hamhirgische  Dramaturgie. 
Lessing’s  o-wn  plays,  and  the  early  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
began  to  attract  attention,  and  the  classical  period  of  Germany 
was  dawning.  The  minds  of  the  Berlin  public  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  depraved  by  Moliere  and  Racine  as  patriotic  critics  are 
tempted  to  assert,  and  as  Frederick’s  own  taste  had  been  warped 
when  he  gave  vent  to  his  famous  condemnation  of  Shakspeai-e  and 
Goethe’s  Gotz  voti  Berlichingen.  “ Disgusting  platitudes  ” was  the 
phrase  with  which  Frederick  dismissed  the  first  work  of  Goethe, 
but  the  King’s  sentence  was  instantly  reversed  by  the  playgoers 
among  his  subjects.  Gotz  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1 774, 
Hofrath  Teichmann  tells  us,  and  the  success  of  the  piece  was  enor- 
mous. The  playbill  of  the  day  describes  the  new  play,  in  quaint 
language,  as  ''manufactured  with  diligence  by  a learned  and 
acute  author  on  a system  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  at  present 
quite  uncommon.  The  piece  is  said  to  be,  as  people  call  it,  in  the 
style  of  Shakspeare.  We  might  have  scrupled  to  put  such  a work 
on  the  stage,  but  have  yielded  to  the  desire  of  several  friends,  and 
have  taken  as  much  pains  in  the  production  as  time  and  space 
permitted.  And  to  please  the  honoured  public  we  have  devoted  as 
much  money  as  was  necessary  to  the  decorations  and  dresses  which 
were  customary  at  the  time.”  The  author’s  name  does  not  appeal' 
on  the  playbill,  and  the  first  newspaper  that  professed  to  give  his 
name  spoke  of  a Doctor  Gode  in  Frankfort.  But  the  success  of  the 
piece  soon  brought  the  real  name  forward ; and  we  find  Lessing  at- 
tributing some  other  tragedy  to  Goethe,  and,  being  told  that  he  was 
mistaken,  exclaiming,  " So  much  the  better ! In  that  case  Goethe 
is  not  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  pieces.”  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  Berlin  public  found  that  many  others  could 
write  pieces  more  to  its  taste.  The  Robbers  took  instant  and 
complete  possession  of  the  stage ; nothing  would  stand  by  the  side 
of  them ; even  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise  was  only  played  four 
times  to  the  Robber^  twenty,  though  the  two  pieces  were 
novelties  alike.  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Ramhclm  had  such  a success 
that  it  saved  the  manager  from  ruin  and  a despairing  flight.  His 
Miss  Sara  Sampson,  which  now  ranks  as  his  lowest  drama,  was 
surprisingly  popular,  while  his  Emilia  Galotti  appeared  only  nine 
times  in  as  many  years.  Of  Goethe’s  later  works,  the  NaturUche 
Tochter  was  only  given  three  times  in  a whole  year,  and  then 
vanished  from  the  repertoire.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  went  on 
increasing  in  popularity,  and  the  success  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  in  which 
he  culminated,  gave  him  no  cause  to  regi-et  the  early  fame  of  his 
Robbers, 
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These  scanty  notices  of  the  older  time  are  more  amply  filled  up 
•when  we  come  to  the  management  of  Iffland.  His  correspondence 
with  all  the  chief  poets  of  the  age,  the  classical  works  he  pro- 
duced, and  his  own  reputation  as  an  actor,  bring  in  a crowd  of 
fresh  elements,  and  the  Berlin  theatre  is  in  a sudden  whirl  of 
managerial  activity.  Iffland  finds  time  to  write  long  letters  to 
Schiller,  pleading  the  dangers  of  giving  a piece  like  the  Camp 
of  Wallenstein  in  a military  capital  like  Berlin,  and  with  a mili- 
tary king  as  the  first  of  the  spectators,  or  suggesting  historical 
plays  taken  from  German  annals  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
as  more  popular  than  Greek  and  Roman  pieces,  or  begging  for 
preliminary  sketches  of  scenery  and  action,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  set  his  painters  at  work.  He  writes  to  irritable  poets  and 
authors,  excusing  himself  for  not  accepting  their  plays.  Tieck 
writes  one  or  two  plaintive  letters  because  he  is  sure  that 
some  character  is  meant  for  him,  and  the  manager  smooths 
him  down.  Kotzebue  is  excessively  ofiended  at  the  rejection 
of  his  Joan  of  Mmtfaiicon,  and  says  he  should  haVe  thought 
there  was  room  for  it  in  a place  where  Zauberflotes,  Piccolominis, 
and  such  things  were  represented.  Iffland  replies  -with  dignity 
and  politeness  in  a letter  of  four  and  a-half  octavo  pages.  It  is 
true  that  the  post  in  Germany  was  so  slow  that  the  persecution  of 
business  letters  could  not  be  as  severe  as  it  is  in  London.  Return 
of  post  between  Berlin  and  Weimar,  places  which  are  six  hours 
distant  by  railway,  seems  to  have  implied  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
letter  5ated  Berlin,  the  26th  of  November,  arrived  in  Weimar  on 
the  5th  of  December;  but  we  presume  that  this  was  an  unusual 
delay,  as  it  is  especially  noticed  in  a postscript.  With  six  posts  a 
day,  as  Sydney  Smith  expresses  it,  letters  of  foui'  pages  octavo  are 
impossible,  and  the  most  irritable  author  that  ever  furnished  a title- 
page  to  the  elder  Disraeli  must  forego  the  satisfaction  of  being  con- 
vinced by  a manager.  To  judge  from  the  samples  before  us,  Iffland’s 
plan  must  have  been  efi'ectual.  Even  Kotzebue  was  propitiated. 
And,  after  all,  Kotzebue  had  very  little  to  complain  of.  In  the  list 
of  pieces  given,  his  name  recurs  more  frequently  than  any  other, 
except  that  of  Iffland  himself,  and  the  rate  at  which  he  was  paid 
places  him  constantly  above  Schiller.  Maria  Stuart,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Bride  of  Messina  were  bought  from  the 
author  at  \6l.  and  17Z.  each,  a sum  less  than  what  Kotzebue 
got  for  many  of  his  plays — even  less  than  what  was  paid 
to  librettists  for  the  book  of  an  opera.  Wallenstein  and 
Wilhelm  Tell  were  better — ^ol.  each.  We  find  Goethe  asking 
goZ.  for  the  complete  theatrical  copyright  of  Borneo  and 
Jidiet,  while  Schlegel  gets  only  i ol.  for  his  adaptation  of  Hamlet. 
The  lowness  of  these  prices  seems  to  have  been  a sore  sub- 
ject with  Iffland.  “ But  what  can  I do  ? ” he  asks  in  a letter 
to  Schiller,  in  which  he  exposes  all  his  managerial  difficulties : 
“the  Court  gives  us  very  little;  we  must  play  every  day,  we 
must  make  a certain  receipt  every  day ; pieces  in  verse  take  twice  as 
long  to  learn  as  other  pieces,  and  they  don’t  suit  the  great  public ; 
our  painting-room  costs  so  much  a day  to  heat  during  the  -winter ; 
if  your  genius  should  lead  jmu  to  a work  of  the  same  effect  on 
the  public  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  we  should  gladly  double  the 
honorarium.'”  1 

The  stinginess  of  the  Court  is  a great  subject  of  complaint.  But  | 
it  speaks  well  for  the  taste  of  the  public  that  the  plays  which  the  | 
manager  was  most  ready  to  offer,  and  which  allowed  him  to  double  i 
the  author’s  profit,  were  those  which  posterity  has  associated  with  I 
the  name  of  Schiller.  A public  competent  to  appreciate  and  1 
support  such  a play  as  Wilhelm  Tell  scarcely  needs  to  have  a | 
national  theatre  kept  up  for  it  by  the  Court.  We  see  pretty 
clearly  from  this,  as  from  so  many  similar  experiments,  what  a ! 
dramatist  must  do  if  he  wants  the  “plausoris  aulaea  manentis,”  1 
whom  Horace  prescribed  as  not  the  least  inducement  to  the  poet.  1 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a classic  in  your  o-wn  estimation,  I 
and  write  dramas  on  admirable  models,  because  cultivated  j 
minds  have  approved  the  one  and  the  public  ought  to  ap-  | 
preciate  the  other.  This  may  be  very  well  so  long  as  you  j 
have  a Court  to  support  you,  and  can  rely  on  the  verdict  of  those  j 
who  are  too  orthodox  to  yawn,  and  whose  tongues  have  been 
moulded  by  tradition  or  etiquette  till  they  have  forgotten  how  to 
hiss.  But  if  you  want  the  general  public,  you  must  not  lecture  it 
on  what  it  ought  to  admire,  but  you  must  make  it  admire. 
Iffland  and  Schiller  might  well  be  confident  in  the  taste  of  a public 
which  had  begun  by  being  frenzied  for  Gotz  and  the  Bobbers, 
which  had  expected  Mozart’s  Bon  Juan  with  greater  eagerness 
than  any  other  opera,  which  had  gone  to  see  Gluck’s  Iphigenia 
with  the  firm  intention  of  laughing  at  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
tragedy  with  German  singers  and  had  remained  to  applaud,  and 
which  had  then  risen  with  the  rise  of  its  national  literature  till 
it  welcomed  Schiller’s  later  pieces  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  had  'greeted  his  first  and  most  extravagant  productions. 
That  the  Court,  with  all  the  stinginess  laid  to  ils  charge,  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  public  taste,  may  be 
seen  from  the  conditions  imposed  on  one  of  the  earlier  managers, 
who  is  especially  enjoined  not  to  give  orders  for  free  entrance 
to  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  theatre,  or  to  any  persons  in  au- 
thority, but  only  “ to  those  learned  men  and  acute  critics  whose 
advice  may  be  beneficial  to  his  theatre.”  But  it  is  only  so  long 
as  the  public  taste  is  pure  that  the  poet  can  rely  upon  it,  and 
when  the  falling  off  comes,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  come,  there 
is  no  more  hope  for  the  drama.  Is  it  better,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  keep  an  empty  theatre,  at  the  expense  of  a Court, 
for  the  sake  of  galvanizing  the  Muse,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the 
capitals  of  Germany,  or  to  yield  to  the  tide,  and  confess  that  the 
stream  is  setting  in  another  direction?  As  Secretary  to  the 


management  of  Berlin,  Hofrath  Teichmann  seems  to  have  taken 
the  latter  course.  In  his  book,  he  is  too  firmly  rooted  to  the 
traditions  of  the  golden  age  to  confess  his  own  weakness. 


TKANSLATIONS  BY  LORD  LYTTELTON  AND  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.'* 

SOME  two  or  three  years  ago.  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone jointly  published  a volume,  containing  their  choicest 
offerings  to  the  Muse  in  years  past.  The  call  for  a second  edition 
has  suggested  a larger  volume,  the  “ small  quarto  ” size  of  which 
is  better  suited  to  exhibit  the  chief  novelty  of  the  new  issue — to 
wit,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Biad  into 
fourteen-syllable  ballad  metre.  His  colleague  adds  to  his  former 
translations  an  elegant  rendering  of  the  Ulysses  of  Tennyson 
into  Latin  Elegiacs ; but  the  volume  claims  notice  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  solve 
that  moot  question  among  modern  scholars — how  to  array 
Homer  in  the  most  fitting  garb  of  English  poetry.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  his  attempts  in  the  first  edition — whatever  the  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  his  success  in  clothing  the  battles  of  the  fourth  and 
eleventh  books  of  the  Iliad  in  the  metre  of  Marmion  or  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake — Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  present  instance,  seems  to 
invite  the  judgment  of  scholars  upon  a diflPerent  experiment. 
Had  he  remained  deaf  to  the  importunities  of  divers  critics 
urging  him  from  time  to  time  to  prove  the  superiority,  as  far  as 
translations  of  Homer  are  concerned,  of  the  metre  which  he  now 
essays,  to  that  which  the  theories  of  Professor  Arnold,  and  the 
practice  of  Dart,  Landon,  Herschell,  Whewell,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  more,  have  sought  to  render  palatable  to  English 
taste,  his  tacit  despair  would  have  been  a discouraging  sign 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise.  But  having  pubfished  his , 
sample,  he  may  be  taken  as  favourable  in  theory  to  the  appli-  ■ 
cation  of  this  form  of  verse  to  an  Iliad  in  English ; and  he  is . 
entitled,  in  return  for  his  competent  experiments  in  this  field,  to 
candid  perusal  and  an  unprejudiced  verdict.  In  what  he  has  done, 
it  will  not  be  found  that  a good  cause  is  marred  by  any  haste  or  rash- 
ness; rather  there  are  marksof  much  care  and  polish  visible  through- 
out. It  is  a fair  instalment,  to  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  what  a 
whole  Iliad  in  this  metre  might  be;  and,  even  regarded  as  an 
isolated  literary  trifle,  this  first  book  of  the  Iliad  in  fourteen- 
syllable  couplets  may  claim  no  secondary  place  among  similar 
productions  of  later  date. 

There  are  antecedent  reasons,  indeed,  why  a version  of  this  form 
should  be  welcome  to  English  ears,  provided  it  were  rendered 
I -with  taste  and  accuracy.  This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been 
! tried.  In  speculations  as  to  the  fittest  English  metre  for  Homeric 
translation,  it  is  curious  to  note  very  frequent  leanings  towards 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  poet,  George  Chapman.  His  quaint  con- 
ceits, his  incurable  love  of  running  far  away  from  his  text,  and 
meandering  into  irrelevant  subtleties,  to  unravel  which  a good 
knowledg'e  of  the  fanciful  literatmu  of  his  age  is  required,  have 
rendered  him  a somewhat  untrustworthy  translator,  and  damaged 
the  popularity  which  attaches  to  his  metre.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
his  version  might  have  found  equal  favour  and  fanie  -with  Pope’s 
] Homer;  and,  even  as  it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  it  was  thought 
j worthy  of  being  reprinted,  and  carefully  edited  anew,  as  re- 
cently as  1857,  in  Mr.  J.  RusseU  Smith’s  library  of  old  English 
I authors.  Its  commendation  to  English  ears  at  all  times  must 
j have  been  its  particular  form  of  verse — ^national,  familiar,  and 
popular;  and  to  scholars  it  has  had  the  further  recommenda- 
I tion  of  its  lines  being  of  adequate  length  to  express  in  full 
1 the  whole  matter  of  the  hexameters  which  are  to  be  translated. 

I It  need  not  be  said  that  Chapman’s  metre  is  that  which  Mr. 
I Gladstone  has  adopted,  or  that  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to  eschew 
I those  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  translator  which  are  less 
i worthy  of  imitation.  Careful  study  of  the  book  now  translated  will, 
I we  think,  furnish  grounds  for  something  more  than  a conjecture 
] how  far  a complete  version  of  the  whole  Biad  in  like  form  would 
j be  acceptable ; and,  perhaps,  a few  remarks  flowing  out  of  such  a 
1 study,  accompanied  here  and  there  by  an  illustration  or  two,  may, 
! more  or  less,  facilitate  a safe  conclusion. 

j The  main  fault  found  vrith  English  versions  of  Homer  by 
j modem  critics  is  the  inadequacy  of  lines  of  such  length  as  the 
j heroic,  the  blank  verse,  or  the  commoner  English  metres,  to  give, 
; word  for  word,  the  sense  of  the  Greek — nay,  even  to  afford  a fair 
I English  equivalent  for  a corresponding  Greek  verse,  without  en- 
; tirely  sacrificing  one  or  two  features  of  the  latter.  It  is  mneces- 
sary  to  add,  that  the  renewed  interest  of  late  years  in  Homeric 
translation  is  due  chiefly  to  the  modern  suggestions  or  experi- 
i ments  of  Arnold,  Alford,  Newman,  and  others,  in  reference  to  this 
! defect.  Each  has  his  specific  to  remedy  a palpable  defect ; and 
yet  each,  in  a great  measure,  fails  to  produce  a satisfactory  medium 
I for  representing  the  spirit  of  the  Greek ; each,  in  turn,  puts  forward 
I a substitute  for  the  much-maligned  version  of  Pope,  without  the 
i ghost  of  a title  to  rival  it.  Just  as,  in  Southey’s  tale  of  the  Three 
j Bears,  one  bed  was  too  long  for  Silverhair  to  lie  down  upon,  and 
i another  too  short,  so  it  is  with  the  suggestions  of  equivalent  Eng- 
lish metres.  The  difficulty  of  gi-ving  line  for  line  is  niore  manifest 
with  each  attempt,  the  nearest  approach  to  a solution  being  some 
ungainly,  awkward,  overburdened  Averse,  which  looks  what  it 
really  is,  unreadable.  Many  proofs  of  this  Avill  occur  to  any  one 
familiar  -with  the  modern  translation  field.  There  is  a common 
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verse  whicli  of  course  every  schoolboy  knows,  and  which,  long 
after  their  schoolboy  days  are  over,  survives  in  the  memory  of 
most  men  the  rest  of  their  little  stock  of  Greek.  ^Ve  mean 
o’  aduv  TrapcL  Qlva  7ro\u^Xotcr)3oio  QaXdautic. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  ti’anslators  have  played  every  sort  of  trick 
with  this  to  make  it  square  with  their  ideal  of  versification.  Pope 
squeezes  it  up  into  so  small  a compass  that  he  has  to  omit  the 
grand  and  sonorous  epithet  which  is  its  most  striking  feature,  and 
withal,  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  he  looked  out  dictiov  before  he 
translated : — 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  return’d. 

No  one  who  knows  aught  of  Chapman’s  style  will  wonder  at  the 
same  verse  being  expanded  by  him  into  these  comparatively  giant 
proportions : — 

This  said,  the  sea-beat  shore, 

Obeying  his  high  will,  the  priest  trod  off  with  haste  and  fear. 

And  walking  silent,  till  he  left  far  off.his  enemy’s  oar. 

Brandreth,  a painstaking,  blank-verse  translator,  turns  it  more 
closely : — 

And  the  old  man  trembling  went 
In  silence  by  the  many-surgbd  sea. 

And  the  hexametrists  get  out  the  verse  literally  enough  in  the 
following  ways : — 

Silent  he  went  and  alone  to  the  shore  of  the  loud-flowing  ocean. 

Silent  he  went  on  his  way  by  the  sand  of  the  boisterous  ocean. 

Silent  and  sad  he  returned  by  the  shore  of  the  turbulent  ocean. 

Here,  however,  we  perceive  a tendency  to  edge  in  an  extraneous 
epithet  to  make  up  the  line.  Indeed,  in  the  last  line  (Mr.  Dart’s) 
and  sad  ” is  really  tautological,  for  every  one  ascribes  the  silence 
of  the  priest  to  his  sadness  of  heart,  and  it  is  more  poetic  to  leave 
the  cause  of  his  silence  to  be  guessed  than  to  express  it.  And 
now  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  version,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  lacks 
nothing  of  completeness,  whilst  it  sets  the  picture  before  us  more 
vividly  than  its  predecessors : — 

So  he  spake.  The  old  man  trembled,  and  obey’d.  Along  the  shore 
Silently  he  paced,  and  listen’d  to  the  sea’s  tumultuous  roar. 

The  mood  of  this  “man  of  prayer,”  and  the  quieting  influence 
upon  it  of  the  ceaseless  roll  of  ocean  are  here  brought  out  in  a 
connexion  which  is  but  faintly  seen  in  other  versions,  and  which 
seems  somewhat  akin  to  two  lines  of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold: — 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Another  instance  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  chosen  metre  to 
comprehend  all  the  Greek  line  which  has  to  be  represented  in 
English  may  be  fitly  taken  from  a scarcely  less  familiar  couplet  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Iliad.  (3-4.) 

TToXXdg  d’  itpOifiovg  ^vxdg  "A'tSi  TTpota^ev 
ijpitKDVf  avToiiQ  Sk  iXdpia  6rjKS  Kvvtaaiv 
ol(i)voXai  re  Trdai, 

This,  or  we  are  mistaken,  finds  a full  equivalent  in  the  version 
before  us : 

How  the  wraiths  of  stalwart  heroes  Hades  gat  before  his  day, 

Left  themselves  for  dogs  to  feed  on  and  for  every  bird  of  prey. 

Chapman,  in  this  place  as  elsewhere,  is  so  full  of  by-paths  for  his 
exuberant  fancy  that  it  may  be  enough,  without  quoting  him,  to 
say  that  he  translates  'A'iSi,  “ That  invisible  cave  that  no  light 
comforts.”  Pope  expands  the  two  hexameters  into  four  noble 
lines,  into  which,  however,  much  foreign  matter  is  imported. 
Landon,  the  best  of  the  hexameter-mongers,  throws  off  two  excel- 
lent lines ; for  no  one  doubts  but  that,  in  good  hands,  the  English 
hexameter  may  be  a precise  equivalent  of  the  Greek.  Indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  so.  Its  objection  is  the  metrical  form,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  rhythm  to  English  ears,  which  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  preferring  the  familiar  ring  of  the  ballad-lines  above  quoted  to 
Ml’.  Landon’s  hexameters : — 

Many  the  souls  of  the  brave  that  it  hurl’d  to  the  darkness  of  Hades, 
Leaving  the  corse  for  a prey  to  be  tom  by  the  dog  and  the  vulture. 

How  neatly  does  the  fourteen-syllable  verse  render  the  two  or 
three  lines  next  quoted ! — 

be  K£  SfoTe  tmTrdQrjTai,  pa\a  r eieXvov  avrov,  2 1 8. 

Better  so ! the  gods  of  heaven  hear  the  man  that  them  hath  heard. 
dXXd  Kai  s9iXoj  Sogevai  -KciXiv,  ti  ruy’  dpeivov.  1 1 7. 

But  to  yield  her  I deny  not,  so  it  be  the  better  part. 

roiy’  S)t;  jSovXevaavTe  ddrpayev ' r)  piv  erreira  ! 

eig  dXa  dXro  padeiav  dw’  aiyXgtvrog  'OXvprrov, 

Ztvg  dk  kov  rrpog  d&pa.  I 

So  they  two,  their  counsel  taken,  parted : To  the  unfathom’d  sea 
She  from  bright  Olympus  wended ; to  his  own  high  palace  he ! 

And  yet  to  what  torture  are  these  Greek  lines  subjected  in  the 
attempt  to  translate  them  into  less  adequate  metres ! 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  charge  of  monotony,  well- 
gi’ounded,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  case  of  most  metres  hitherto  used 
in  translating  Homer,  affect  this  one?  The  answer  must  be 
gathered  from  the  body  of  the  translation  before  us,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  thought  fit  to  justify  his  experiment  by  any 
prefatory  words;  and  for  this  unusual  forbearance  he  is  most 
thankworthy.  Left,  as  is  far  best,  to  find  out  for  ourselves,  with 
no  help  from  a necessarily  prejudiced  guide,  when  and  where,  if 


anywhere,  the  poem  lags  or  hangs  heav}',  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  the  six  hundred  and  odd  lines  run  easily  and  trippingly,  and 
that  at  the  end  we  feel  no  inclination  to  rejoice  that  a Cabinet 
Minister  has  cares  which  interfere  with  his  translating  Homer. 
That  his  version  does  not  fall  monotonous  on  the  ear  is  due  partly 
to  his  choice  of  a metre  deservedly  popular,  and  partly  to  his  taste 
and  judgment  in  handling  it.  It  is  a severe  trial  of  any  metre  to 
be  repeated  line  after  line,  through  book  after  book,  without 
variety ; but  a master  hand  invents  varieties  to  relieve  unpleasant 
sameness ; such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  a triplet  for  a couplet, 
as  in  528-30 : — 

Then  beneath  his  raven  eyebrows  Zeus  Kronion  gave  the  nod  ; 

And  the  locks  ambrosial  started  from  the  temples  of  the  God  ; 

Huge  Olympus  reel’d  beneath  him,  root  and  summit,  rock  and  sod. 

Or,  again,' the  artifice  (which,  used  in  moderation,  imparts  novel 
grace  to  the  rhythm),  of  introducing  “ middle  ” or  “ sectional  ”■ 
rhymes  in  the  course  of  a verse;  a striking  use  of  which  occurs  in 
two  verses  just  above  those  last  quoted : — 

It  recedes  not,  it  misleads  not;  it  shall  stand  accomplishbd, 
Whatsoever  I assever  with  the  nodding  of  my  head. 

Dr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  Rhythm,  remarks  that  “ the  Poems  of 
Burns  show  that  the  ‘ middle  ’ rhyme  still  keeps  its  hold  upon 
the  people ; and  Coleridge,  who  wrote  for  the  few,  has  used  it 
with  almost  magical  effect.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  125.)  It  is  a somewhat 
similar  artifice  which  gives  a pleasing  variety  in  Ovid’s  .verses, 
where  rhyme,  unusual  in  classical  poets,  comes  in  occasionally  in 
such  lines  as — 1 

Sponte  sua  nmneros  carmen  veniebat  ad  aptos. 

Littora  nativis  perlucent  picta  lapillis. 

Under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  treatment,  this  trick  of  versification  not 
only  imparts  variety,  but  serves,  in  the  instance  quoted,  to  render- 
more  impressive  a dictum  of  the  King  of  the  Gods,  fitly  couched 
in  different  form  from  common  words. 

We  are  not  careful  to  subject  this  new  version  to  the  manifold 
tests  of  later  theorists  on  Homeric  translation.  Its  author  prudently 
steers  clear  of  excess  and  defect,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  in  his 
case,  “ surplus  ” and  “ deficit.”  He  neither  addicts  himself  over- 
much to  archaisms  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  throws  off  the 
old-English  of  the  ballads.  “Gat,”  “drave,”  “twain,”  “scathe” 
(a  substantive),  are  words  which  he  commonly  uses.  It  is,  too, 
sustained  in  style,  never  sinking  into  bathos.  There  is  nothing 
beneath  epic  dignity  in  these  five  hundi’ed  and  ten  lines.  Whether, 
indeed,  the  whole  comes  up  to  the  “ grand  style  ” depends  upon 
the  acceptation  of  those  mysterious  words.  We  remit  the  question 
to  the  coiner  of  them.  Perhaps  our  best  answer  is  to  let  one  or 
two  selected  passages  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  calculated 
to  produce  the  impression  that,  in  this  version,  no  treason  is  done 
to  the  Muse  of  Homer  by  adoption  of  a lower  style,  or  by  cession 
of  epic  dignity.  We  take,  first,  the  description  of  Apollo  coming 
down,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Chryses,  and  shooting  the  dart  of 
pestilence  (43-g.  &g  e<par  evxbptvog  K.r.Xi)  ; — 

So  he  prayed.  Apollo  Phoebus  heard  his.  prayer.  With  anger  stung 
From  the  summits  of  Olympus  straight  in  downward  course  he  flung  ; 
With  his  bow,  upon  his  shoulder  all  compact  his  quiver  hung ; 

As  he  swept  along  like  nightfall  in  his  scorn,  his  arrows  nmg. 

Then  he  sate,  the  fleet  beholding  from  afar  ; then  shot  the  dart ; 

Loudly  clang’d  the  bow  of  silver,  as  the  bitter  arrows  start. 

Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  retorts  of  Achilles  to  Agamemnon, 
closely  yet  forcibly  rendered  (122-9.  ’h.rpeiSr]  Kvdtare  k.t.X.')  : — 

O Alcides,  O of  mortals  mightiest,  most  gain-lo'ving  too ! 

Can  it  be  the  bold  Aohaians  are  to  guerdon  thee  anew  ? 

For  we  hold  no  stock  in  common  ; all  we  gat  from  cities’  sack 
We  divided ; ’twere  not  seemly  that  the  folk  should  bring  it  back. 

Make  no  more  ado  ; to  Phoebus  send  the  rosy  maid  away  ; 

We,  the  sons  of  the  Achaians,  threefold,  fourfold,  will  repay, 

When  we  storm  Troy’s  well-built  bulwarks,  if  but  Zeus  shall  bring  the 
day! 

One  more  passage  must  be  added,  and,  though  we  commend 
highly  to  the  reader  the  careful  perusal  of  the  famous  cooking 
passage  (457 — 74)  which  is  very  admirably  rendered,  we  pass  it 
over  to  give  the  vivid  description  of  the  return  of  the  sacred 
galley  after  disembarking  its  freight  — the  maiden  and  the 
hecatomb : — 

hpog  S’  g'iXiog  Karkov  k.t.X.  475 — 87. 

When  the  blazing  sun  had  sunken,  and  the  earth  around  was  dark. 

Then  they  slept  beside  the  stern-ropes  of  the  swiftly-faring  bark. 

But  when  morning  rosy-finger’d  early  da-wned  upon  the  coast. 

Then  they  set  to  sea,  returning  to  the  great  Achaian  host. 

Worker  from  afar,  Apollo  sped  them  with  a toward  gale. 

Then  they  rigg’d  the  mast,  and  featly  set  aloft  the  gleaming  sail. 

Saw  it  belly  to  the  wind,  and  heard  the  wave’s  exulting  boom 
Bound  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  as  she  ran  careering  home. 

So  when  they  had  made  their  voyage  to  the  great  Achaian  host, 

Then  they  haul’d  the  sable  galley  high  and  dry  upon  the  coast. 

Propp’d- her  strongly,  and  dispersed  each  to  his  accustom’d  post. 

Having  given  these  specimens,  we  leave  Mr.  Gladstone’s  earnest 
of  an  English  Iliad  to  candid  readers,  regretting  that  we  have  left 
ourselves  so  little  space  for  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
twin-translator’s  version  of  Ulysses.  It  seems  to  us  to  recall  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  early  and  graceful  hexameters,  which  are  not  excelled 
by  the  later  verses  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
which  show  that  their  accomplished  author  retains  the  vigour,  if 
he  seems  occasionally  to  have  sacrificed  something  of  the  ease,  of 
his  youthful  muse.  One  passage  from  it  shall  close  this  notice : — 
There  lies  the  port ; the  vessel  puffs  her  sail ; 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners. 
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Souls  that  have  toil’d,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me, 
That  ever  with  a frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — ^you  and  I are  old ; 

Old  age  hath  yet  its  honour  and  its  toil ; 

Death  closes  all ; but  something  ere  the  end. 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. — Pp.  77,  78. 

Me  portus,  me  pleno  carbasa  vento, 

Caeruleique  vocant  ingentia  marmora  ponti. 

Vosque,  senescentes  mecum,  mea  gaudia,  nautse, 

Quicquid  consului  comites,  sociique  laborum, 

Vos  hilari  fronte  et  generoso  pectore  fortes 
Fulmineas  inter  nubes,  vel  sole  serenum 
Tranquillante  polum— superest  et  fama  senectse. 

Mors  homini  finis  renim.  Laus  ultima  vitoe 
Nobile  sit  quiddam  facinus,  nos  quale  decebat 
Ausos  vel  superis  infandum  intendere  bellum. 


MATTIE— A STRAY.* 

AS  Lord  Bacon  lias  said  that  '^some  books  are  to‘  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested,”  so  we  would  add  that  some  books  may  be  regarded  as 
wholesome  food,  some  as  unhealthy  stimulants,  and  a few  as 
tonics.  There  has  been  a deplorable  run  upon  the  stimulants 
of  late.  The  supply,  large  as  it  is,  continues  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  demand ; for  this  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and 
those  who  last  night  “ supped  full  of  horrors  ” call  for  more 
horrors  at  brealdast,  and  for  greater  horrors  still  when  dinner-time 
comes  round.  Like  the  opiiun-eater,  the  reader  of  sensational 
romance  must  increase  the  strength  of  his  doses  as  he  goes  on. 
He  who  hung  breathlessly  over  a tale  of  manslaughter  yesterday 
will  crave  for  murder  to-day,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  incest  to-morrow.  This  is  a very  rotten  and  pitiful  condition 
of  things,  and  one  of  which  the  honest  critic  cannot  but  be  heartily 
ashamed.  At  a time,  then,  when  forgery  and  adultery  form  the 
staple  material  of  modern  fiction,  and  our  later  novelists  have 
come,  in  sober  earnest,  to  cultivate  murder  as  a fine  art,  it  is  with 
a sense  of  genuine  relief  that  we  turn  to  a story  so  thoroughly 
clean  and  wholesome  as  this  by  the  author  of  No  Church.  The 
book  is  emphatically  a tonic.  There  is  no  fine  writing  in  it,  and 
nothing  sensational.  The  hero  is  a clerk  in  a tea- warehouse,  with 
no  imdiscovered  crime  upon  his  conscience.  The  heroine  is  an 
■upright,  generous,  duty-doing  young  woman,  who  serves  behind 
the  counter  in  a petty  stationer’s  shop,  and  suffers,  as  many 
another  good  young  woman  has  suffered  in  real  life,  for  those  she 
loves.  Truth,  self-sacrifice,  industry,  honesty,  and  Christian 
■charity  are  the  simple  and  unromantic  elements  out  of  which  this 
tale  has  been  evolved.  Strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  not  a single  murder  throughout  the  whole  three  volumes ; 
neither  a murder,  nor  a forgery,  nor  even  a little  innocent  bigamy 
— nothing,  in  short,  in  the  way  of  crime,  save  one  very  common- 
place incident  of  petty  larceny  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume. 

Mattie  is  literally  a stray,”  the  castaway  child  of  unknown 
parents.  She  comes  before'  us  shoeless  and  in  rags,  “ with  pinched 
white  face  and  unkempihair  ” — a thief,  and  the  associate  of  thieves. 
Her  ideal  of  splendid  affluence  is  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Wesden, 
stationer  and  newsvender,  of  Great  Sufiblk  Street,  Southwark. 
Her  ideal  of  beauty  and  grace  is  Harriet  Wesden,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wesden.  Her  ideal  of  youthful  dignity, 
chivalry,  and  magnanimity  is  Sidney  Hinchford,  who,  with  his 
father,  a decayed  gentleman,  occupies  the  first  floor  of  Mr. 
Wesden’s  house.  These  people  have  all  been  kind  to  Mattie  from 
time  to  time,  and  she,  in  a half-savage  way,  loves  them,  and  is 
grateful.  Her  love  and  gratitude,  however,  do  not  prevent  her 
trim  robbing  Sidney  Hinchford  of  a brooch  which  he  had  intended 
for  a birthday  present  to  Harriet  Wesden,  and  on  which  he  had 
expended  the  boyish  savings  of  many  weeks.  This  incident  takes 
place  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  and  strikes  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  story.  Mattie’s  theft  is  Mattie’s  salvation.  Out 
of  her  remorse  spring  her  good  resolutions.  The  boy  is  generous 
enough  to  spare  her  at  the  moment  when  she  is  about  to  be  arrested 
for  the  “little  mistake,”  and  she  makes  up  her  mind  not  only  to  be 
honest  in  future,  but  to  restore  the  stolen  property.  The  trinket, 
however,  which  has  abeady  been  “passed on,”  is  gone  beyond 
recall ; so  Mattie,  beginning  her  new  life  upon  a borrowed  capital  of 
sixpence,  deteinnines  to  repay  the  price  which  it  originally  cost. 
How  she  accomplishes  this  gigantic  task  by  her  own  force  of 
will  5 how  she  struggles  against  temptation ; how  she  comes  by 
■degrees  to  be  “ a little  woman  with  an  eye  to  business,  a small 
female  costermonger  with  a large  basket  before  her  suspended  by 
a strap — troubled  and  kept  moving  by  policemen,  but  earning  her 
fair  modicum  of  profit  — quick  with  her  eyes,  ready  with  her 
answers,  happy  as  a queen  when  business  was  brisk  ” ; and  how, 
later  still,  she  is  promoted  to  an  errand-girl’s  place  by  Mr.  Wesden 
the  stationer,  are  details  for  which  the  reader  is  best  referred  to 
the  book  itself.  Having  entered  Mr.  Wesden’s  service  as  an  errand- 
girl,  Mattie  is  by  and  by  taken  into  the  house,  placed  behind  the 
counter,  and  entrusted  vrith  every  detail  of  the  business.  She  is 
now  “a  dark-haired,  pale-faced  girl  of  sixteen,  short  of  stature,  neat 
of  figure,  certainly  not  pretty,  decidedly  not  plain,  with  an  every-day 
face  that  might  be  passed  fifty  times  without  attracting  an  observer, 
and  then,  on  the  fifty-first,  startle  him  by  its  intense  expression.” 
Such  are  the  external  traits  of  this  humble  heroine.  She  has 
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neither  the  golden  hair  of  Lady  Audley  nor  the  flashing  eyes  of 
Aurora  Floyd.  She  has  no  secret  wrongs  to  avenge.  She  never 
talks  beautifully,  as  a heroine  of  the  popular  school  is  bound  to 
do.  She  .does  not  even  keep  a diary  in  which  to  record  the 
tumultuous  outpourings  of  a passionate  spirit.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  tumultuous  about  Mattie  Gray.  Her  feelings  are  deep 
and  strong,  but  she  has  them  under  stern  control.  She  talks  such 
simple  English  as  might  be  expected  from  a young  woman  in  her 
position ; and,  instead  of  keeping  a romantic  diaiy,  she  keeps 
Mr.  Wesden’s  books,  by  double  entry. 

All  this  sounds  somewhat  commonplace,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  know  few  characters  less  commonplace  than  that  of  Mattie. 
A generous  heart,  a reticent  tongue,  a quiet  exterior,  a nature 
humble,  upright,  self-reliant,  tempered  with  a certain  modest 
pride,  quick  to  feel,  patient  to  endure,  perfectly  loving,  and  per- 
fectly unselfish — these  are  Mattie’s  characteristics ; and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  by  no  means  commonplace.  Neither  are 
they  attributed  to  her  by  mere  ex  cathedra  statements  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  but  are  evolved  and  developed  by  the  progress  of 
events,  as  such  characteristics  would  be  in  real  life.  It  is  through 
toil  and  trial  that  our  highest  attributes  are  perfected  5 and  it  is 
when  she  loses  the  confidence  of  her  employer,  when  she  falls 
back  into  poverty,  when  she  relinquishes  the  fairest  hope  of  her 
whole  life,  that  Mattie  shows  of  what  “rare  stuff”  she  is  made. 
She  is  a woman  who  prefers  the  happiness  of  others  to  her  own. 
She  is  a woman  who  not  only  m^es  great  sacrifices,  but  makes 
her  sacrifices  greatly.  She  does  not  sob  over  them,  or  make  fine 
speeches  about  them,  or  perform  them  at  critical  moments  to 
produce  an  effect,  after  the  manner  of  most  heroines.  She 
makes  them  as  all  true  women  do  make  them  — with 
dignity,  and  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  as  little  sacrificial  show 
as  may  be.  She  suffers,  but  she  keeps  her  suffering  to 
herself,  and  the  author  permits  her  to  do  so.  We  have  here,  per- 
haps, to  thank  him  for  some  little  self-denial.  He  gives  up  endless 
opportunities  for  fine  writing,  and  foregoes  all  manner  of  striking 
situations ; but  this  simple  and  severe  treatment  is  precisely  that 
which  his  subject  demanded.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successfully,  is  no  slight 
achievement,  either  ethical  or  assthetic  j and  the  writer  who  has 
produced  a piece  of  portraiture  so  well  conceived  and  highly 
finished  may  afford  to  leave  poetry  and  passion  to  others. 

The  rest  of  the  dramatis  personee  are  cleverly  and  distinctively 
made  out,  but  are  strictly  subordinate.  They  are  not,  perhaps, 
very  attractive  people,  any  of  them.  They  are  perfectly  natural, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  met  them  all,  at  some  time  or  other  of 
our  past  lives ; but  we  also  feel  that  Mattie  was  thrown  away 
upon  them,  and  that  we  have  no  desire  ever  to  encounter  them 
again.  Sidney  Hinchford,  for  instance,  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
person  upon  whom  one  would  care  to  waste  much  interest.  He 
is  an  exceedingly  moral  young  man.  His  energy  and  industry  are 
unimpeachable,  and  he  is  not  without  a certain  rugged  pride  which 
becomes  him  well  on  one  or  two  notable  occasions.  But  he  is 
cold  and  selfish,  and  just  a little  sordid;  and  his  conversation, 
even  at  those  moments  when  the  most  prosaic  of  men  stumble 
somehow  or  another  into  eloquence,  never  rises  above  the  deadest 
level  of  commonplace.  Hamet  Wesden,  again,  though  we  are  told 
that  she  is  well-educated  and  beautiful,  is  scarcely  less  common- 
place, and  even  more  selfish,  than  Sidney  Hinchford.  Old  Wesden 
is  commonplaceness  and  selfishness  incarnate.  Shrewd,  plodding, 
wary,  plebeian  to  the  core,  admirably  typical  of  a class,  he  is 
nevertheless  by  no  means  agreeable  or  entertaining  to  read  about. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  character  in  the  book.  We 
feel  about  them  precisely  as  we  feel  about  those  photographic 
miniatures  suspended  outside  the  doors  of  the  sixpenny  studios 
along  Holbom  and  the  New  Road.  Tliey  are  uncommonly  true 
to  nature,  and  uncommonly  well  done ; but  they  are  portraits  of 
persons  whose  society  would  be  intolerable  to  a highly-organized 
nature.  They  are  good,  honest,  respectable  people  enough — no 
worse,  and  probably  even  a little  better,  than  their  neigh- 
bours; but  they  are  persons  whose  associations,  abilities,  and 
sympathies  are  of  the  most  mediocre  and  matter-of-fact  kind. 
They  belong  to  a society  composed  of  petty  shopkeepers,  mechanics, 
and  warehouse  clerks,  and  that  is  precisely  the  phase  of  society 
which  an  intelligent  observer  of  human  nature  cares  least  to 
study.  It  is  neither  high  enough  nor  low  enough  to  repay  investi- 
gation. It  has  neither  the  grace  of  refinement  nor  the  picturesque- 
ness of  crime.  An  unspeakable  flatness  pervades  all  that  such  a 
society  may  say,  do,  or  think.  To  a cultivated  mind  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  dulling  about  persons  of  this  description,  even 
though  our  association  with  them  be  confined  to  the  pages  of  a 
novel.  Only  to  read  about  them  induces  that  peculiar  depression  of 
spirit  which  one  experiences  in  passing  through  a mean  quarter  of 
London.  We  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  midst  of  real  life,  but  it  is  life 
stripped  of  its  poetry,  and  brought  down  to  the  dreariest  standard 
of  every-day  experience. 

It  may  be  that  the  author  of  Mattie  has  purposely  filled  in  his 
picture  with  these  unattractive  subordinates,  and  pm'posely  em- 
ployed this  low  tone  of  colour,  in  order  to  give  the  more  promi- 
nence to  his  principal  figm-e.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have 
no  more  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  the  book  fulfils  its  purpose  the 
better  fof  this  kind  of  treatment.  It  is  possible  that  what  it  loses 
in  attractiveness  it  gains  in  artistic  completeness.  But  that  it  does 
lose  attractiveness  cannot  be  denied.  As  we  have  already  said, 
the  book  is  a tonic,  and  we  cannot  exj^ct  to  find  a tonic  which 
shall  have  the  flavom’  of  Cura9oa  or  Parfait  amour.  A healthier 
novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  It  is  a perfect 
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antidote  to  fictions  of  the  sensation  sehool,  hut  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a pleasant  story  to  read.  It  treats  of  a class  of  persons 
essentially  antipathetic  to  all  that  is  graceful,  heroic,  or  dramatic. 
There  is  not  one  touch  of  poetry  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
wants  tenderness ; above  all,  it  wants  that  art  which  transfigures 
even  the  meanest  object,  and  finds  beauty  where  it  lists.  The 
author  of  Mattie  has  power  and  purpose  in  abundance,  and  he  even 
manifests  something  like  a sparkle  of  genuine  humour  now  and 
then.  Let  him  consider  whether  he  has  not  some  perception  of 
the  beautiful  also,  and  whether,  if  he  has  it,  it  might  not  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  cultivation. 


BREWER’S  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  HENRY  THE 
EIGHTH.- VOL.  H.’ 

Mr.  BREWER’S  work  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on.  In 
readinghis  Preface  we  experience,  in  a still  stronger  degree,  the 
same  feeling  which  we  expressed  when  we  reviewed  Mr.  Stubbs’ 
Itinerarium  of  Richard  the  First.  We  cannot  read  through  a 
Preface  of  279  pages,  forming  all  but  a history  of  four  most 
important  years,  without  wishing  that  Mr.  Brewer  had  given  us, 
not  only  almost  but  altogether,  a history  of  the  times  with  which 
he  has  to  do.  Mr.  Brewer  seems  to  be  specially  sent  as  the  antidote 
to  Mr.  Froude.  He  does  not  indeed  mention  his  name ; as  yet  he 
has  hardly  any  occasion  to  do  so  j but  we  think  we  discern  more 
than  one  allusion  to  Mr.  Fronde’s  peculiar  views,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Mr.  Brewer  brings  to  his  task  exactly  those  qualities  in 
which  Mr.  Froude  is  wanting.  Equal,  as  these  massive  volumes 
show,  to  Mr.  Froude  in  minute  research  into  the  documents  of  the 
times  immediately  before  him,  Mr.  Brewer  possesses  that  general 
historic  power,  that  understanding  of  other  ages  and  other 
countries,  in  which  Mr.  Froude’s  earlier  volumes  so  lamentably 
break  down.  We  say  his  earlier  volumes,  because,  as  we  re- 
marked when  reviewing  his  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Froude’s 
later  volumes  show  a marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 
That  is  to  say,  he  began  his  work  with  a very  inade- 
quate notion  of  all  the  ages  before  the  time  with  which 
he  had  immediately  to  do,  but  he  has,  as  a man  of  his 
natural  cleverness  could  not  fail  to  do,  gained  a great 
deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  during  the  composition  of  his 
eight  volumes.  But  Mr.  Brewer  began  his  work  with  that 
familiarity  with  the  historical  records  of  various  ages,  that  thorough 
apprenticeship  to  historical  thought  and  historical  composition, 
without  which  no  man  can  successfully  grapple  with  the  history 
of  any  particular  time  and  place.  That,  in  all  the  higher  qualifi- 
cations of  an  historian,  Mr.  Brewer  stands  far  above  Mr.  Froude, 
no  real  historical  student  needs  to  be  told.  Mr.  Brewer  knows 
his  immediate  subject ; he  knows  the  general  laws  pf  his  art; 
he  is  too  practised  a veteran  in  both  to  be  led  away  by  the  charms 
of  mere  novelty  and  paradox.  Nor  do  we  see  that  Mr.  Brewer  is 
at  all  Mr.  Froude’s  inferior  in  those  minor  qualities  which  have 
mainly  made  Mr.  Froude’s  reputation.  We  cannot  directly 
compare  the  two  in  the  telling  of  a story.  Mr.  Brewer’s  Preface, 
though  almost  a narrative,  is  not  quite  one.  But  his  way  of  writing, 
though  now  and  then  over-lively  for  his  subject,  is  eminently 
clear  and  vigorous,  and  entirely  free  from  Mr.  Froude’s  metaphors 
and  similes  and  other  namby-pamby  prettinesses.  In  short,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a history  by  Mr.  Brewer  would  be 
quite  as  interesting  as  a history  by  Mr.  Froude,  and  we  are 
certain  that  it  would  be  incomparably  better  in  every  essential 
respect.  But  as  long  as  Mr.  Brewer  is  confined  to  writing 
Prefaces  to  enormous  volumes  of  Calendars,  he  has  no  sort  of 
fair  play.  Scholars  will  get  at  him  and  will  read  him ; but  the 
general  reader  ” will  never  so  much  as  hear  of  his  name. 
Some  of  our  historical  scholars  must  be  content,  as  they  probably 
know,  to  write  for  their  brethren,  to  bo  honoured  by  men  of  their 
own  class,  but  to  remain  unknown  to  the  outer  world.  But 
Mr.  Brewer  strikes  us  as  quite  able  to  make  himself  acceptable  to 
both  classes.  If,  however,  he  wishes  for  general  popularity — or,  to 
put  it  in  a form  more  worthy  of  him,  if  he  wishes  to  benefit  a wider 
circle  of  readers — he  must  come  out  from  behind  his  entrench- 
ments. Like  Dr.  Guest,  if  he  wishes  to  do  his  powers  full 
justice,  he  must  write  a book — a connected  history.  We  do  not 
call  it  any  disadvantage  that  the  ground  is  preoccupied.  Mr. 
Brewer,  we  feel  sure,  has  all  the  powers  needed  to  make  it  his 
own  by  right  of  conquest. 

As  far  as  he  has  got  at  present,  he  does  not  directly  touch  on 
Mr.  Froude’s  ground.  Mr.  Froude  began  with  the  fall  of  Wolsey ; 
Mr.  Brewer  has  to  do  with  Wolsey  in  all  his  greatness.  Yet  there 
is  thus  much  of  connexion  between  the  two  works,  that  Mr.  Brewer 
supplies  the  best  possible  illustration  of  what  we  take  to  be  the 
best  point  about  Mr.  Froude.  Mr.  Froude  did  really  good  service 
by  bringing  out,  more  clearly  than  anybody  before  him,  the  fact 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  played  a most  impoidant  part  in  the 
general  politics  of  Europe — that  he  more  than  once  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Froude  would  have  done 
more  wisely  if,  instead  of  attempting  a vain  justification  of 
Henry’s  crimes,  he  had  satisfied  nimself  with  insisting,  as  he 
might  have  done  with  perfect  truth,  ihat  those  crimes  do  not 
mfie  up  the  whole  of  Henry’s  histoiy  or  of  Henry’s  character. 
He  might  have  shown  that  the  worst  of  them  are  crowded  into 
a comparatively  few  years  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  that 
Lis  early  years  were  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English 
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history,  that  his  character  then  appenved  in  favourable  contrast 
to  that  of  most  contemporary  princes,  that  both  his  import- 
ance as  a European  potentate  and  some  of  the  better  qualities 
which  he  displayed  in  that  character  lasted  till  the  end  of 
his  reign,  even  alongside  of  his  worst  atrocities.  All  these  are 
fair  points  in  Henry’s  favour,  and  points  which  the  mass  of  readers 
are  apt  to  overlook.  Mr.  Froude,  then,  did  some  service  to  truth  by 
insisting  on  the  fact  that  Henry  did  something  besides  rob  abbeys 
and  behead  wives — that  he  did  quite  enough  in  more  creditable 
ways  to  account  for  the  popular  feeling  of  admiration  towards 
him.  He  must  therefore  have  the  credit,  not  indeed  of 
discovering  what  every  careful  reader  knew  already,  but  of 
bringing  the  fact  within  the  compass  of  a larger  circle  of  readers. 
But  Mr.  Brewer  is  far  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Froude  to 
work  the  matter  out  in  detail.  We  have  here,  as  we  had  in 
the  first  volume,  a commentary  on  a few  years  of  Henry’s 
reign  which  makes  one  long  for  a regular  history  from  the 
same  hand.  During  the  years  with  which  Mr.  Brewer  is  now 
concerned,  foreign  affairs  have  decidedly  the  upper  hand ; what  we 
are  most  called  upon  to  look  at  is  that  mass  of  European  entangle- 
ments into  the  midst  of  which  England  was  enabled  to  step  with 
unusual  dignity.  We  are  just  on  the  v'erge  of  the  Reformation, 
just  on  the  verge  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  we 
have  not  yet  actually  reached  either.  Luther  has  already 
begun  to  attack  Indulgences,  but  he  and  his  doctrines  have 
not  yet  gained  any  European  importance.  The  Reformer  is  once 
mentioned,  in  a letter  from  Erasmus  to  Wolsey,  in  which  the 
cautious  scholar  explains  that  he  has  no  connexion  with  any  such 
dangerous  people.  As  Luther  is  not  talked  about,  it  follows  that 
Henry  has  not  yet  answered  any  of  his  writings ; yet  Henry  is 
already,  in  1516,  busily  striving  to  obtain  that  title  of  “ Defender 
of  the  Faith  ” which  is  generally  thought  of  only  in  connexion 
with  the  King’s  controversial  exploits.  The  power  of  the  Empire, 
Spain,  and  Burgundy,  to  say  nothing  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia,  is  not  yet  united  under  a single  hand.  The  young 
Charles  of  Austria  is  already  King  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and 
also  what,  for  want  of  a better  name,  may  be  described  as  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  young  Francis  of  Angouleme  is  already  King  of 
France — Louis  the  Twelfth  dies  very  early  in  the  volume — but 
whether  Charles  or  Francis  or  Henry  is  to  succeed  to  the  Crown 
of  the  Caesars  still  depends  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  and  the 
sagacity  of  Frederick  the  Wise.  Maximilian,  though  dreaming  of 
exchanging  his  diadems  for  a tiara  below  and  a celestial  crown 
above,  is  still  content  to  cleave  to  earthly  dominion  and  to  enjoy 
his  newly-invented  style  of  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor-elect. 
This  Imperial  candidate  for  canonization  plays  no  unimportant 
part  throughout  the  volume,  appearing  very  often  in  the  rather 
imsaintly,  though  by  no  means  unpapal,  occupation  of  bamboozling 
the  simple-minded  English  ambassador.  Sir  Robert  Wingfield. 
Maximilian,  Francis,  Chailes,  and  Leo  are  the  actors  among 
whom  Henry,  the  one  straightforward  prince  in  Europe,  had  to 
get  on  how  he  might.  And,  besides  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Popes, 
there  was  another  Power  to  be  dealt  with,  possessing  an  import- 
ance which  would  have  puzzled  both  earlier  and  later  times. 
Switzerland  was  at  that  stag'e  of  its  history  when  the  position  of  the 
Confederation  was  at  once  most  formidable  and  least  honourable. 
Or  perhaps  the  extreme  point  both  of  importance  and  dishonour  is 
already  past.  Within  this  volume  comes  the  fight  of  Marignano, 
in  which,  though  the  Swiss  cannot  be  said  to  have  lost  any  real 
honour,  it  was  shown  that  they  were  at  least  not  absolutely 
invincible.  And  though  the  position  of  the  Confederates  as 
defenders  of  the  Papacy  was  a sad  falling-off  from  the  days  of 
the  Austrian  or  even  the  Burgundian  wars,  it  was  still  a 
shade  more  rrespectable  than  the  days  of  utterly  mercenary 
service  which  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  wars  in  Italy.  Cardinal 
Schinner  doubtless  appealed  to  the  pockets  of  his  hearers  as  well 
as  to  higher  motives,  but  one  cannot  doubt  that  he  contrived  to 
awaken  in  his  countrymen  some  traces  of  the  old  Crusading  spirit. 
It  is  singular  that,  of  the  two  Powers  on  which  the  Papacy  then 
mainly  leaned,  one  was  utterly,  and  the  other  to  a large  extent,  to 
fall  away  within  so  very  short  a space  of  time.  Zwingli  was 
already  at  work,  though  he  was  not  yet  denounced  as  formally 
unorthodox,  and  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  already  preached  in 
England,  though  the  royal  theologian  himself  had  as  yet  put  forth 
no  claims  beyond  those  of  his  ancestors. 

On  this  last  point  we  wish  specially  to  draw  attention  to  a very 
remarkable  narrative  preserved  by  Mr.  Brewer.  In  1512,  while 
Henry  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Popedom,  an  Act  was  passed 
considerably  restraining  the  dangerous  privilege  of  benefit  of 
clergy.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe, 
Richard  Kidderminster,  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross,  and  affirmed 
the  Act  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Church.  The  King  summoned  a council  of  divines 
and  lords  to  consider  the  matter — amongst  others.  Dr.  Standish, 
Warden  of  the  Franciscan  Friars.  When  one  of  the  divines 
brought  forward  one  of  the  stock  arguments  about  ‘‘touch  not 
mine  anointed,”  Standish  manfully  confuted  him.  The  Bishops 
thereupon  summoned  Standish  to  appear  before  Convocation ; he 
appealed  to  the  King;  a royal  Commission  was  issued;  the  Judges 
declared — depriving  both  Henry  in  1530  and  Lord  Westbury 
in  1 864  of  all  claim  to  originality — that  Convocation  had,  by 
its  proceedings  against  Standish,  fallen  into  a preemunire. 
Henry  himself  used  these  remarkable  words,  which  at  fii^st  sight 
seem  to  have  been  misdated  by  fifteen  years : — 

We  are  by  the  sufferance  of  God  king  of  England,  and  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land in  times  past  never  had  any  superior  but  God  ; know,  therefore,  that  we 
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■will  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  this  matter  like  our  progenitors ; 
and  as  for  your  decrees,  we  are  satisfied  that  even  you  of  the  spiritualty  act 
expressly  against  the  words  of  several  of  them,  as  has  been  well  shown  you 
by  some  of  our  spiritual  council.  You  interpret  your  decrees  at  your  plea- 
sure ; but  as  for  me,  I will  never  consent  to  your  desire,  any  more  than  my 
progenitors  have  done. 

We  -will  add  Mr.  Bre-wer’s  comments : — 

A little  study  of  these  two  remarkable  documents  will  be  suiBcient  to  dis- 
sipate many  popular  misconceptions  of  the  progress,  purpose,  and  character 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  if  those  misconceptions  have  not  been  shaken 
already.  The  notions  that  the  royal  supremacy  leapt  full-armed  from  the 
brains  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  clergy  were  irresponsible  even  in  spiritual 
matters,  or  that  the  pope  could  dictate  from  Rome  to  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country,  at  least  to  Henry  VIII.  or  Henry  VII.,  beyond  what  those  princes 
were  willing  to  allow — still  more,  that  on  the  papal  fiat  depended  the  abstract 
right  or  wrong  of  any  question  in  the  minds  of  the  people — are  idle  phantoms. 
. . . Convocation  could  pass  no  canons  -without  the  king’s  consent ; no 
bull  or  ecclesiastical  constitution  could  be  published  in  this  country  without 
his  sanction  ; no  bishop,  no  abbot,  no  prior  could  assume  their  several  offices 
without  the  royal  permission.  As  a right,  though  not  always  as  a fact,  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  had  continued  from  time  immemorial — the  usurpa- 
tions upon  that  right  were  resisted  and  modified  by  the  energy  and  ■will  of 
the  sovereign.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  papal  authority  in 
England  had  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  a form — a decorum  to  be 
observed — a concession  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  age,  which  no 
orthodox  son  of  the  Church  would  wilfully  or  pointedly  disregard,  and  so 
put  himself  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom,  and  excommunicate  himself 
from  what  was  then  considered  as  “ decent  society.”  And  here,  the  question 
discussed  between  Standish  and  his  opponents,  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
for  ever  by  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas,  is  just  as  rife  in  men’s  minds,  and  as  far 
from  adjustment,  as  it  was  three  centuries  and  a half  before.  The  king’s 
supremacy  is  as  vital  and  energetic  a principle  in  the  minds  of  lawyers  and 
divines,  the  peril  of /jrtEmMwire  as  real,  as  when  at  the  fall  of  Wolsey  the 
king  exerted  that  authority  which  here  he  was  satisfied  merely  with  asserting. 

This  Dr.  Standish  -was  a remarkable  man  in  other  -ways.  He  and 
his  order  -were  the  favourites  of  the  people,  and  he  had  himself 
taken  a part  on  the  popular  side  in  the  commotion  known  as  Evil 
May  Day.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Brewer  again : — 

And  what,  perhaps,  is  no  less  curious,  the  part  taken  by  Standish  presents 
him  and  the  friars,  of  whom  he  was  the  representative,  in  a very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  religious  orders  appear  in  popular  histories,  or 
in  the  sarcastic  anecdotes  of  Erasmus.  In  giving  due  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  Erasmus  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  hatred  of  the  scholar  and 
the  wit,  the  man  of  refinement,  of  somewhat  epicurean  tastes  and  habits,  for 
the  vulgar,  coarse,  and  popular  preacher  of  the  day.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  the  exquisite  critic,  of  the  favoured  visitant  at  the  marble  palaces  of 
bishops  and  cardinals,  upon  the  half-educated  priest,  very  little  removed  from 
the  low  and  uneducated  classes  amongst  whom  he  laboured,  and  over  whom 
he  exercised  unbomrded  control.  Atheism,  talking  Greek  in  high  places, 
and  armed  with  correct  Latinity,  was  a less  disagreeable  sight  to  Erasmus 
than  piety  in  bad  Latin,  violating  the  rules  of  Lilly’s  grammar.  The  friars 
were  the  assertors  of  the  popular  cause  against  the  aristocracy  and  the 
hierarchy ; at  one  time,  they  supported  kings  against  both  orders,  braved 
them  at  another  when  their  authority  was  oppressive ; but  coarse,  energetic, 
and  turbulent  in  whatever  they  undertook. 

In  fact,  tbe  whole  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  Preface  is  filled  with  most 
important  and  interesting  matter.  His  vigorous  picture  of  Wolsey 
in  his  greatness,  his  account  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  his 
comments  on  Erasmus’s  New  Testament  and  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Utopia  are  all  admirably  done.  The  remarks  on  More  and  his 
works  are  specially  important,  and  display  that  real  vigour  of  mind, 
that  thorough  grasp  of  history,  which  is  just  what  Mr,  Froude 
fails  in.  We  shall  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  Mr. 
Brewer’s  account  of  those  times  when  he  and  Mr.  Froude  -will 
directly  clash.  We  only  wish  that  his  history — for  we  may  almost 
venture  to  call  it  so — had  assumed  a form  which  did  not  make 
it  a sealed  book  to  the  world  in  general. 


DICEY’S  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.* 

IT  is  rmfortunate  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  German  com- 
manders to  allow  a correspondent  of  an  English  newspaper 
■within  their  lines  should  have  cut  short  Mr.  Dicey’s  stay  on  the 
mainland,  and  forced  him  to  date  the  greater  part  of  his  letters 
from  Sonderborg.  If  the  war  had  any  real  military  importance, 
Alsen  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  right  side  to  describe  it 
from;  but  military  importance  is  just  the  feature  which  it  wants. 
The  combatants  have  been  too  imequally  matched,  the  result  has 
been  too  obvious,  even  from  the  outset,  to  leave  any  room  for 
strategy  or  manoeuvre.  The  spectator  has  all  along  been  in  the 
position  of  a novel-reader  who  has  looked  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  before  he  has  opened  the  first,  and  whose  only  wonder  is  how 
the  catastrophe  can  possibly  be  so  long  in  coming  about.  In  such  a 
case,  the  interest  of  a narrative  lies  not  so  much  in  the  events  which 
the  writer  was  sent  out  to  describe  as  in  the  collateral  observa- 
tions which  he  makes  when  he  is  off  duty.  We  care  less  to  trace 
the  slow  succession  of  inglorious  victories  and  inevitable  defeats 
than  to  hear  something  of  the  real  feehngs  of  the  people  about 
whom  the  war  is  waged,  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  ties 
which  imite  them  with  Denmark,  and  the  attraction  which  draws 
them  towards  Germany,  to  what  point  in  their  territory  this 
sympathy  of  kinship  extends,  and  where  is  that  ethnographical 
frontier  which  it  has  puzzled  diplomacy  to  fix.  Still,  though  all 
this  could  have  been  better  given  us  from  continental  Schleswig, 
there  is  much  which  bears  on  it  in  Mr.  Dicey’s  volumes.  Short 
as  his  stay  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Duchies  was,  it  was 
long  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  actual  -wishes 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  he  travelled 
through  the  country  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of  German 
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troops,  but  a hostile  occupation  will  at  most  stifle  the  popular 
feeling,  not  create  a simulated  manifestation  of  it ; and  an  English- 
man travelling  alone,  and  by  every  kind  of  conveyance,  was  of  all 
persons  the  most  likely,  at  all  events  at  the  begirming  of 
the  war,  to  draw  out  an  expression  of  Danish  sympathy, 
if  any  such  sentiment  existed.  Everywhere,  however,  Mr.  Dicey 
saw  and  heard  nothing  but  rejoicing.  The  Schleswig-Holstein 
flag  waved  from  nearly  every  farm  building  in  the  country  districts 
and  every  house  in  the  little  towns,  while  there  was  still  a minority 
that  kept  aloof,  small  enough  to  prove  itself  only  an  occasional  ex- 
ception, and  large  enough  to  show  that  the  dominant  feeling  was  at 
any  rate  spontaneous.  But  this  feeling,  though  strongly  anti-Danish, 
was  at  the  same  time  strictly  national.  The  people  welcomed  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  as  liberators,  without  in  any  sense  accept- 
ing them  as  arbiters.  They  spoke  openly  of  their  determination 
to  resist  any  settlement  short  of  separation  from  Denmark,  while 
they  equally  rejected  the  idea  of  annexation  or  of  a merger  of  their 
distinctive  nationality  in  that  of  Prussia.  The  whole  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  impressed  Mr.  Dicey  as 
having  simply  this  meaning.  His  pretensions  rest  on  no  personal 
or  dynastic  popularity  ; he  is  merely  accepted  as  the  representative 
and  exponent  of  an  independent  Schleswig-Holstein.  But,  in  this 
sense,  “ as  far  north  as  the  town  of  Schleswig  the  population  is 
altogether  and  entirely  German.” 

How  much  further  this  holds  good  Mr.  Dicey  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  judging.  At  Flensburg,  however,  appearances 
were  decidedly  the  other  way.  The  reception  of  the  allied  forces 
was  markedly  cool,  hardly  any  flags  were  hung  out,  there  was 
no  cheering  of  the  troops  as  they  marched  in,  and  a large  part 
of  the  population  made  no  secret  of  their  good  will  to  the  Danish 
cause : — 

It  needs  very  little  observation  to  perceive  that  tbe  population  here  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Rendsburg,  or  Schleswig,  or  Kiel.  Names 
with  Danish  terminations  are  plentiful.  Every  second  shop  appears  to  be 
kept  by  a Hansen  or  Petersen  or  Jacobsen.  As  a whole,  the  town  is  perhaps 
more  German  than  Danish.  The  streets  have  German  names ; the  perform- 
ances at  the  theatre  are  in  German ; and  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
versations you  overhear  are  in  German.  Still  you  are  clearly  on  the  frontiers 
of  Denmark ; and  there  can  be  little  question  that  whenever  Flensburg  is 
passed  the  Germans  will  be  amongst  an  alien,  if  not  an  unfriendly,  popu- 
lation. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  to  overrate  the  part  which  nationality 
plays  in  the  present  question.  The  two  races  in  Schles-wig  have 
their  points  of  agreement  as  well  as  of  difference.  The  Germans 
may  wish  to  be  connected  more  closely  with  Germany,  while  the 
Danes  would  prefer  to  remain  the  subjects  of  Denmark ; but  they 
are  both  Schleswigers,  and  the  Danes  would  be  as  loth  as  the 
Germans  to  sacrifice  their  common  Government,  their  common 
history,  and  their  common  institutions.  The  two  parties  are  in 
much  the  same  position  towards  each  other  as  the  FederaJs'  and 
Confederates  in  some  of  the  Border  States  in  America.  They  are 
anxious  for  their  State  to  take  the  side  they  like  best,  but  they 
are  resolved  to  go  with  it  whether  it  does  so  or  not.  The  nar- 
rower community  has  a closer  hold  upon  their  affections  than  the 
larger  one.  And  this  feeling,  which  is  stated  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  common  to  the  whole  of  Schleswig,  is 
naturally  increased  by  the  geographical  difficulties  with 
which  Denmark  has  to  struggle.  The  extreme  disjointed- 
ness of  her  territory  is  a great  political  disadvantage.  An 
archipelago,  especially  in  a northern  climate,  is  not  a favour- 
able field  for  the  development  of  national  unity  ; and  a kingdom 
which  is  made’  up  in  great  part  of  islands  separated  from  the 
mainland  and  from  each  other  by  broad  and  stormy  seas  must  sub- 
mit to  want  much  of  that  community  of  interest  which  results 
from  easy  communication  and  constant  intercourse : — 

The  Danes  of  Alsen,  though  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Germans,  wish  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  the  mainland,  whatever  they  may  be.  “ I am  not  only  a 
Dane,”  a gentleman  residing  here,  who  hates  the  very  name  of  a German, 
said  to  me  the  other  da3’-,  “ I am  a Danish  Schleswiger,  and  am  bound  to  look 
to  the  interests  of  Schleswig  as  well  as  those  of  Denmark.”  So  also  Zealand, 
which  lies  close  to  Sweden,  would  probably  be  much  more  in  favour  of  a 
Scandina-vian  Union  than  FUnen,  which  lies  scores  of  miles  away  from  the 
Swedish  coast.  Fiinen  itself  must  feel  that  the  possession  of  Fredericia  by  a 
foreign  Power  would  be  so  disastrous  to  its  safety  and  independence,  that  the 
retention  of  Jutland  by  the  Danes  would  be  cheaph’^  purchased  by  the  loss, 
if  it  must  be,  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Jutland  again  has  a much  closer 
personal  interest  in  keeping  the  peninsula  under  one  government  with  her- 
self than  the  Danish  islands  can  possibly  have. 

The  obvious  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Danish  Government  would 
have  been  to  rest  contented  -with  that  bind  of  Federal  union 
between  the  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  was  suggested  by  cir- 
cumstances of  race  and  position.  It  shoidd  have  conciliated  local 
disaffection  by  a large  measure  of  local  independence,  and  thus 
left  the  Germans  of  the  Duchies  no  room  to  envy  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Elbe.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  the 
dominant  party  at  Copenhagen  has  laboured  to  construct  a homo- 
geneous nation  out  of  discordant  materials.  It  is  the  Eider  Danes 
who  first  made  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  one  of  nation- 
ality. They  were  not  -willing  that  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
rule  over  German  subjects;  they  insisted  on  their  ceasing  to  be 
Germans.  As  they  could  not  undo  the  past  and  make  them  Danes 
by  descent,  they  would  at  least  make  them  Danes  by  language,  by 
education,  and  by  institutions.  To  effect  this  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  even  the  integrity  of  the  monarchjr,  and  to  surrender 
Holstein  in  order  that  Schles-wig,  separated  from  Germany,  might 
become  a purely  Danish  province.  If  they  had  been  dealing 
with  an  inferior  race,  such  a method  might  very  likely 
have  succeeded.  But  the  Germans  obstinately  declined  to  be  thus 
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improved  off  the  face  of  tiie  eartli.  They  seemed  only  to  increase 
and  multiply  under  disabilities.  “The  sad  thing  is,”  said  an  old 
man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  Alsen,  “ that  neither  success  in  war 
nor  diplomatic  arrangements  can  permanently  help  us.  Eveiy 
year  I have  lived  I have  seen  the  Germans  pushing  further  and 
further  northwards,  and  no  effort  can  keep  them  back.”  The  result 
of  all  this  has  been  the  creation  of  a violent  and  mutual  hostility. 
The  Danes  hate  the  Germans  as  much  as  the  Germans  hate  the 
Danes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  successful  government  the  former 
sentiment  is  at  least  as  mischievous  as  the  latter : — 

The  Danes  seem  to  me  at  this  moment  [says  Mr.  Dicey]  to  entertain  a 
not  very  dissimilar  feeling  towards  the  Germans  from  that  which  the 
Northern  Americans  have  towards  the  English.  They  resent  bitterly  the 
extent  to  which  their  culture  and  civilization  are  imported  from  Germany, 
and  are  anxious  to  cut  themselves  off  from  all  connexion  with  Fatherland. 
It  is  with  reluctance  they  will  ever  speak  in  German,  and  I constantly  find 
that  Danes  who  know  German  as  well  as  they  know  their  mother-tongue 
will  torture  themselves  to  stutter  out  a few  w'ords  of  broken  English,  sooner 
than  hurt  their  ears  by  the  accents  of  the  German  language.  It  is  quite 
natural  they  should  dislike  the  Germans,  but  then  this  dislike  is  a bad 
qualification  for  ruling  a country  in  which  the  German  element  prepon- 
derates. 

We  should  be  giving  our  readers,  however,  a false  impression 
of  Mr.  Dicey’s  book  if  we  represented  it  as  showing  any  traces  of 
a special  German  bias.  On  the  contrary — while  the  writer  pos- 
sesses in  a high  degree  the  capacity  for  stating  facts  as  they 
present  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them — his  own  personal  sympathies  are 
strongly,  and  naturally,  on  the  side  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  of  whose  gallant  resistance  to  superior  numibers  he 
was  an  eye-witness.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Danish  troops.  They  were  buoyed 
up  by  no  hope  of  victory,  they  saw  nothing  of  the  bright  side  of 
war,  they  had  not  even  the  excitement  of  hard  fighting.  All 
that  there  was  for  them  to  do  was  to  march  day  after  day  up  the 
long  slope  of  the  hill  which  leads  from  Sonderborg  to  Dybbol, 
exposed  throughout  to  the  constant  fire  of  the  Prussian  batteries, 
until  they  at  length  reached  the  trenches  where  they  were  to  “ lie 
and  wait  for  death.”  And  yet  for  a full  month  they  bore  this 
without  murmm’ing,  though  not,  says  Mr.  Dicey,  “ without  ques- 
tioning.” Even  during  the  last  week  of  the  siege — when  the 
losses  on  the  march  and  in  the  trenches  were  from  one  to  two 
hundred  a day,  when  many  of  the  forts  were  silenced,  and  those 
which  could  still  return  the  enemy’s  fire  were  afraid  to  provoke 
the  resistless  shower  of  Prussian  shells  which  every  Danish  shot 
entailed — though  their  endurance  at  last  gave  way,  and  whole 
regiments  more  than  once  refused  to  cross  the  Sonderborg  bridge, 
they  could  always  be  got  to  the  front  by  the  promise  of  being  led 
speedily  into  action.  Still,  however  we  may  admire  the  bearing 
of  the  troops,  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  Danish  Government  of 
uselessly  sacrificing  their  lives.  Nothing  short  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a nation  being  at  stake  can  avail  to  justify  a policy  of 
hopeless  resistance ; and  we  fail  to  discover  any  more  statesman- 
like motive  for  the  prolonged  defence  of  Dybbol  than  the  feeling 
which  seems  to  have  grown  up  after  the  war  began  that,  as  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  were  now  inevitably  lost,  the  Germans  should,  at 
all  events,  have  to  fight  hard  for  them. 


SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.* 

A STORY  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  more  or  less  worth 
attention.  The  idea  may  be  absurd  and  the  illustration 
weak,  but  even  then  the  book  is  better  than  the  majority  of 
novels,  which  have  no  substance,  and  no  point,  and  end  in 
nothing.  The  writer  of  Syhilla  Lockioood  is  not  particularly 
powerful,  and  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  present  in  a very 
elaborate  way  is  not  particularly  newj  but  still  there  is  a sort  of 
theory  of  life  in  it,  and  that  is  always  something.  What  makes 
the  ordinary  three-volume  novel  such  hard  reading  is  the  fact  that 
the  action  never  lies  in  this  world,  and  that  the  characters  are  not 
human  beings  at  all,  but  poor  thin  consumptive  spectres,  who 
only  ape  in  a shadowy  fashion  the  doings  of  real  mortals.  They 
glide  about  the  stage,  and  pretend  to  be  talking  and  thinking  and 
mariying  and  giving  in  marriage,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
least  like  men  and  women.  StiU,  we  suppose  that,  in  a 
coimtry  where  there  are  so  many  wet  days,  and  where  so 
much  of  every  year  is  spent  in  country-houses  and  at 
the  sea-side,  a large  supply  of  this  dreary  nonsense  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  people  in  Sxjhilla  Lockivood  are  more 
like  what  medical  students,  we  believe,  generally  call  “ humans  ” 
than  people  in  stories  usually  are  ; but  even  if  they  were  less  so, 
the  moral  of  their  conduct — and  it  is  this  about  which  the  author 
is  most  anxious — would  be  equally  impressive.  We  are  assured 
that  it  is  a chronicle  of  real  life,  the  result  of  the  author’s  own 
obsei-vations,  and  no  mere  tale  “in  which  the  actors  shall  be  dealt 
with  as  spoilt  children  are  by  foolish  parents — that  is,  shielded 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions.”  So  that  the  idea  of 
the  book  is  not  an  hypothesis  worked  out  of  the  writer’s  brain,  but 
a theory  honestly  based  on  facts,  a philosophical  generalization 
from  experience.  Put  shortly,  the  theory  comes  to  this.  We  who 
live  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  original 
sin  has  been  refined  out  of  us  by  the  increase  of  general  culti- 
vation and  the_  improvement  of  social  habits,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  conviction  we  fearlessly  run  into  temptations  which  may 
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be  resisted  by  the  few,  but  prove  ten-ibly  fatal  to  the  many.  This 
is  a great  mistake.  Iluman  nature  is  very  much  what  it  always 
was,  and  the  fire  of  human  passion  which  scorched  past  genera- 
tions of  our  race  is  quite  as  ready  to  consume  ourselves.  And  if  a 
certain  set  of  conditions  exist,  pretty  nearly  the  same  consequences 
must  always  flow  from  them.  Ergo,  do  not  argue  from  the  excep- 
tional fact  that  you  may  have  seen  men  and  women  encounter  temp- 
tation and  come  safely  out  of  it,  and  infer  that  original  sin  is  dead ; 
still  less  should  you  “ encourage  your  follow-men  to  expose  them- 
selves or  others  to  temptations  from  which  it  were  presumptuous  to 
count  on  deliverance.”  The  part  of  human  nature  which  the  author 
takes  by  way  of  illustration  is  rather  oddly  chosen.  The  tempta- 
tion against  which  original  sin  still  enfeebles  one,  in  spite  of  rail- 
ways, the  penny  post,  and  the  comparative  abstemiousness  of  the 
age,  is  yom-  neighbour’s  wife  if  you  are  a man,  and  your  neigh- 
bour’s husband  if  you  are  a woman.  Men  may  have  improved  in 
the  observance  of  eight  out  of  the  ten  commandments ; but  one  of 
them,  and  part  of  another,  are  stiU  too  hard  for  us.  People  do  not 
worship  graven  images,  nor  swear,  nor  work  on  Sundays,  nor  steal 
nor  kill ; but  they  persist  in  coveting  their  neighbours’  wives,  and 
even  worse.  This  is  the  temptation  “from  which  it  were  pre- 
sumptuous to  count  on  deliverance,”  and  no  wise  man  or  woman 
will  venture  to  encounter  it  in  the  rash  persuasion  that  original 
sin  is  all  worn  out.  The  writer’s  lines,  we  fear,  cannot  have  fallen 
in  very  pleasant  places  if  this  is  the  solemn  sum- total  of  his  or  her 
experiences ; but,  in  the  face  of  the  assurance  that  the  book  is  a 
generalization  from  what  the  author  has  actually  seen,  it  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  express  a doubt  whether  the  moral  is  on© 
that  will  especially  come  home  to  the  young  ladies  who,  during  the 
present  summer,  will  get  the  book  out  of  the  circulating  libraries 
at  the  sea-side.  At  all  events,  if  the  young  ladies,  after  they  have 
got  married,  should  go  wrong  with  their  husband’s  friend  or  their 
friend’s  husband,  the  writer  of  Syhilla  Lockwood  will  not  be  to 
blame,  after  presenting  them  with  such  a dose  of  awful  example. 
Even  fathers  and  grown-up  brothers  who  have  gone  to  a watering- 
place  to  do  everything  which  they  would  never  dream  of  doing  at 
home,  may  so  far  forget  their  usual  antipathies  as  to  take  up  these 
three  volumes,  and  they,  too,  will  perhaps  find  a valuable  warning^ 
in  the  imcomfortable  state  of  things  revealed  there.  Everybody 
knows  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  feeling  with  which  the  male 
Briton  regards  the  females  of  his  family  in  connexion  with  certain 
subjects — a feeling  of  which  one  quarter  may  be  laughed  at,  but' 
three-quarters  respected.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  that' 
their  gratification  will  not  be  wholly  without  alloy  when  they  see 
their  sisters  or  sweethearts  down  among  the  bathing-machines' 
engrossed  in  a novel  whose  chief  incidents  they  know  to  be  one 
bigamy  and  three  adulteries.  They  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
rebel  against  the  author’s  theory,  and  may  suspect  that  a good  deal 
of  what  passes  for  original  sin  is  not  original  at  all,  but  is  first 
put  into  people’s  heads  by  the  books  they  read. 

Sybilla  Lockwood  is  very  plain,  but  a great  heiress,  and  is 
snapped  up  early  in  life,  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  by  a gentleman 
of  good  family  and  exceedingly  bad  principles.  He  soon  begins 
to  treat  her  rather  ill,  and  at  last,  wishing  to  introduce  a dis- 
reputable lady  to  the  house,  brings  matters  to  a head.  After  that, 
they  live  in  the  same  house,  but  are  practically  separated.  Then 
original  sin  comes  in  the  shape  of  a very  clever  man,  of  the  regular 
type,  with  piercing  eyes  and  an  iron  wiU.  He  and  Sybilla,  at  whose 
husband’s  country  seat  he  is  supposed  to  be  staying,  fall  in  love  with 
one  another,  and,  after  a certain  amount  of  irresolution  and  parley, 
we  have  impropriety  number  one.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this 
is  number  two,  the  liaison  of  Sybilla’s  husband  with  Lady  Thurston 
coming  first.  Fanny  Osborne — Sybilla’s  cousin,  if  we  remember 
rightly — is  very  pretty,  but  has  only  three  thousand  poimds ; so  of 
com-se  she  marries  a man  in  a Government  office,  with  a small  in- 
come. But  she  has  a rooted  distaste  to  poverty  in  spite  of  this  seem- 
ingly disinterested  disposition,  so  one  day  she  leaves  her  husband 
and  children,  and  runs  away  with  a rich  merchant,  and  lives 
happy  ever  after.  This  is  impropriety  number  three.  The 
skilful  novel-reader  will  now  see  some  fine  openings  for  a 
bigamy  or  two,  but  in  this  respect  the  boolr  is  a little  dis- 
appointing. After  so  strong  an  exposition  of  the  graver  offence, 
one  might  reasonably  have  expected  something  startling  by  way 
of  winding-up — say  a triangular  bigamy,  or  some  general  sorting 
by  which  every  man  would  triumphantly  lead  his  neighbour’s 
wife  to  the  altar.  As  it  is,  Sybilla  quarrels  with  the  clever  man, 
principally  because  he  will  not  damage  his  prospects  in  life  by 
eloping  with  her,  runs  away  to  Germany,  where  she  makes  a living 
by  teaching  English,  and  is  supposed  by  all  her  friends  to  have 
committed  suicide.  Her  husband,  ignorant  of  her  infidelity,  is 
smitten  with  remorse,  turns  over  a new  leaf,  and  marries  some- 
body else.  How  it  aU  ends  we  need  not  say,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  pointing  out  the  triumph  of  virtue  which  the  author 
has  ingeniously  contrived  by  way  of  comforting  us  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  abomination  of  desolation.  One  of  the  chief  characters  is 
a young  lady  who  is  a kind  of  general  confidante  for  anybody  in 
distress.  She  carries  messages  between  lovers,  consoles  people  who 
have  been  j ilted,  tries  to  make  men  and  their  wives  get  on  smoothly, 
and  is  always  profoundly  sympathizing  vrith  somebody  or  other.  She 
is  also  in  love  with  Henry  Temple,  thepoor  gentleman  whose  poverty 
was  so  distasteful  to  his  wife,  and  when  he  marries  Fanny  Osborne 
she  is  as  miserable  on  her  own  account  as  slie  generally  was  on 
account  of  others.  However,  she  makes  the  best  of  it,  and  goes  to 
stay  in  Temple’s  house.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  which  make 
one  afraid  lest  all  this  is  going  to  end  in  impropriety  munber  four. 
Luckily  Helen  herself  begins  to  have  a suspicion  of  the  same  thing. 
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and,  as  slie  is  on  lier  guard  against  original  sin,  she  flees  from  temp- 
tation, and  refuses  to  stay  with  the  Temples  any  longer.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  moral  of  the  story  for  young  ladies.  If  you  find  you 
are  growdng  too  fond  of  your  host,  don’t  stay  in  his  house  a day 
more  than  you  can  help,  because  the  radical  taint  of  human  nature 
is  stiU  strong  wdthin  you.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  reason 
assigned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  most  excellent  advice 
in  itself ; only  one  would  scarcely  have  fancied  that  the  danger  is 
so  common  and  so  serious  as  the  author’s  solemn  monitions  would 
imply,  or,  even  if  it  were,  that  a three-volume  novel  is  the  best 
means  of  recalling  flirts  and  frisky  matrons  to  a sense  either  of 
their  perils  or  their  duty.  Sybilla,  writing  from  Germany  to 
Helen,  who  alone  of  her  friends  knows  thfit  she  is  still  in  existence, 
offers  her  many  congratulations  on  the  tremendous  strength  of  mind 
by  which  she  has  saved  herself.  She  says  she  has  often  thought 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  pictures  of  life  “ given  to  us  by  the  writers 
of  some  highly  praised  and  highly  refined  works,  where  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  are  represented  as  standing  on  the  verge  of 
everything  evil,  yet  without  falling  down  the  precipice  ! ” How- 
ever, Helen  does  not  go  without  her  reward,  for,  as  we  have  seen. 
Temple’s  wife  elopes,  and  so — after  a divorce,  we  presume,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned — he  is  set  free  and  marries  Helen.  This,  in 
fairness,  ought  to  be  tacked  on  as  a rider  to  the  moral.  If  an 
author  writes  a book  to  illustrate  a theory  or  enforce  a moral,  we 
have  a right  to  the  whole  of  his  illustration,  and  the  whole  comes 
to  this.  If  you  fall  in  love  with  your  host,  leave  his  house 
immediately,  lest  original  sin,  &c. ; but  you  may  very  properly  live 
in  hope  that  his  wife  vdll  soon  run  away  with  somebody,  and 
entitle  her  husband  to  his  decree  nisi.  The  writer  says  very 
sensibly,  in  the  preface,  that  it  does  not  strengthen  the  soul  “ to  be 
noiu’ished  on  ‘ cunningly  devised  fables.’  ” We  are  quite  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  unfortunately  cannot  acquit  the  author  of 
Sybilla  Lochiuood  of  some  cunning  of  this  very  sort.  If  it  is 
simply  meant  that  men  and  women  are  not  a perfectly  well 
regulated  set  of  beings,  but  are  more  frequently  than  many 
people  think  betrayed  into  all  sorts  of  ill  deeds  and  consequent 
miseries,  or  that  sheer  undisciplined  passion  is  a stronger  force  in 
the  world  than  it  is  fashionable  to  recognise,  then  the  story  is 
much  too  narrow  an  illustration  of  so  great  a truth  to  be  generally 
effective.  The  only  moral  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  can  draw  from 
Sybilla  Locl»vood  is  that,  if  you  are  staying  in  a country-house, 
and  find  yourself  too  fond  of  hearing  your  hostess  sing,  your  plain 
and  urgent  duty  is  to  take  the  next  train  to  London,  or  else 
original  sin  will  surely  get  hold  of  you.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  only  sort  of  people  whc^  would  need  such  patent  advice  are 
just  those  who  would  be  least  liiely  to  take  it. 


FAUSTUS.* 

The  vitality  of  some  apparently  feeble  books  is  extraordinary. 

Unconscious  of  their  fitness  for  an  early  grave,  they  cling  to 
life  with  a fatuous  pertinacity,  and  no  weight  of  authority  can 
induce  them  to  re.sign  themselves  patiently  to  their  doom.  Censure 
cannot  crush  them,  nor  are  they  to  be  blasted  by  contempt ; they 
seem  even  to  thrive  upon  opposition  and  to  flourish  in  the  cold 
shade  of  neglect.  Sometimes,  if  hard  pressed,  they  retire  for  a 
while  into  obscurity,  and  patiently  await  a more  favourable  season. 
When  the  storm  has  passed  away,  they  creep  out  from  their  hiding- 
places,  furbish  up  their  besmirched  bindings,  cancel  their  anti- 
quated title-pages,  and  under  bran-new  dates  flaunt  once  more  in 
the  sunlight  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  lower  their 
spirits.  At  other  times,  feigning  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  passed 
against  them,  they  fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  dwindle 
away,  and  seem  to  die ; but  their  sleep  eventually  proves  one  which 
knows  a waking,  and  after  a period  of  suspended  animation  they 
start  into  life  again  like  folios  refreshed.  Through  some  such 
phases  of  existence  has  the  book  passed  which  is  now  before  us, 
but  it  bears  upon  its  face  no  signs  of  a former  career  of  failure  and 
misfortune.  No  shadow  of  early  experience  darkens  the  virgin 
brightness  of  its  title-page,  no  apologetic  preface  explains  the 
mystery  of  its  past  life  and  its  present  resuscitation.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be  new  and  fresh,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  proves 
to  be  old  and  stale,  being  nothing  more  than  a reprint  of  a book 
published  forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
author  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  if  Ave  are  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  British  ■ Museum  Library  Catalogue,  Avas  a translation  of 
Klinger’s  sufficiently  tedious  romance  entitled  Faust's  Leben, 
Thaten  und  Hoellenfahrt ; and  this  version  was  published  in  the 
year  without  the  name  of  either  author  or  translator  being 

given.  'The  original  German  edition  appeared  in  179 1,  so  that 
the  work  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Kent  & Co.  pos- 
sesses all  the  advantages  which  age  can  bestow.  Unfortunately, 
some  things  do  not  improve  by  keeping,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
reckon  among  their  number  the  eccentric  compositions  of  the 
author  of  Faust's  Life,  Deeds,  and  Hell-Journey.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  any  one  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  translate  that  work ; but  why  any  publisher  should 
dig  up  and  revivify  an  anonymous  version  of  it  which  has  peace- 
fully reposed  in  the  grave  for  forty  years  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  only  the  trade  can  explain.  Nor  is  the  omission,  or  rather 
the  suppression,  of  the  author’s  name  less  incomprehensible, 
except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  passed 
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off  as  something  new  from  the  German  market;  but  we  can  easily 
understand  the  translator’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  remain  unknoAvn. 
The  book  is  one  which  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  general 
society,  for,  in  spite  of  frequent  applications  of  the  knife  and  the 
asterisk,  it  abounds  in  passages  of  deliberate,  inexcusable,  re- 
volting indecency.  The  original  work  Avas  not  likely  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  reading  world  as  it  existed  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  but  the  republication  of  its  translation  is  an  offence 
against  the  public  taste  of  the  present  day.  The  resurrectionists 
of  Paternoster  Bow  who  ha\'e  exhumed  the  corpse  had  better 
bury  it  again  as  fast  as  possible,  or  at  least  transfer  it  to  a more 
congenial  neighbourhood.  If  Friedrich  Maximilian  von  Klinger 
had  lived  in  our  days,  his  writings  would  probably  have  hecn 
irreproachable.  The  taint  which  is  now  perceptible  in  them  was 
not  derived  from  any  impurity  of  his  own  nature ; it  sprang  from 
the  coarseness  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and  may  haA  O 
been  aggravated  by  the  general  corruption  of  morals  in  the  city 
in  which  he  dAvelt.  His  Faust  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  when  Ave  consider  the  tone  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
brilliant  but  rotten  society  of  that  dissolute  capital,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  praise  the  author’s  character  than  to  blame  that  of  his 
book. 

Klinger  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1753,  and  as  he  was 
only  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died,  his  early  life  was  one 
of  poverty  and  suffering.  By  good  fortune  his  appearance  struck 
the  fancy  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Gynmasium,  who  happened 
to  see  him  when  he  was  wandering  about  the  streets,  and  who 
undertook  his  education.  The  boy  proved  capable  'and  diligesit, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  was  in  a position  to  assist  in  supporting 
his  mother  and  sister.  In  1772,  he  went  to  study  laAv 

at  Giessen,  but  by  that  time  he  had  evinced  a decided 
taste  for  literature.  His  first  success  in  authorship  was  secured 
by  his  drama  Die  Zioillinye,  which  gained  the  prize  offered  by 
Schroeder  for  the  best  piece  on  the  cheerful  subject  of  fratri- 
cide. In  1 774,  he  met  Goethe  for  the  first  time,  the  difference 
between  their  social  positions  having  kept  the  two  felloAV-townsmen 
apart  in  boyhood,  and  he  made  a very  favourable  impression  upon 
him  by  his  genuine  amiability  and  “ a decision  of  character  which 
it  Avas  impossible  to  mistake.”  In  i 775,  he  published  aplay  called 
Sturm  und  Drang,  founded  on  the  story  of  a bloody  family  feud  in 
Scotland.  The  piece  is  long  since  forgotten,  but  its  title  is  likely 
to  be  immortalized,  for  it  gave  to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared  the 
well-known  name  of  the  “ Storm  and  Passion  Period  ” — the  epoch 
of  the  revolt  of  nature  against  civilization,  of  simplicity  against 
conventionalities,  of  poetry  against  materialism,  of  a revolutionary 
spirit  of  which  Gervinus  declares  that  Klinger  became  the  embodi- 
ment. After  residing  some  time  at  Weimar  — where,  Goethe 
says,  he  was  the  best-looking  member  of  the  little  circle  which 
gathered  around  the  grand-ducal  family,  and  one  of  the  best- 
dressed,  for  he  was  always  very  attentive  to  his  personal 
appearance  — he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  filled  the 
post  of  theatre-poet  to  Seiler’s  company.  When  the  Bavarian 
War  of  Succession  broke  out,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  but 
retired  on  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  and  went  to  visit  J.  G. 
Schlosser  at  Emmendingen,  where  he  remained  till  1780.  Having 
then  made  acquaintance  with  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  afterwards  the 
Czar  Paul  I.,  he  went  to  Eussia,  and  there  became  wealthy  and 
honoured.  He  filled  many  lucrative  posts,  some  of  them  requiring 
very  different  qualifications,  having  at  one  time  something  to  do 
with  the  navy,  at  another  becoming  Curator  of  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  and  eventually  attaining  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army.  At  last,  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  so  broke  his  health  and  spirits  that  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  remained  apart  from  it  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  Avhich  took  place  in  1831.  Goethe  speaks  very  highly 
of  his  kindness  and  solid  worth,  particularly  dAvelling  upon  the 
fact  that  he  never  forgot  his  early  friends  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  and  always  seemed  delighted  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  those  who  had  formerly  helped  him.  Bous- 
seau’s  Uwiz’fe,  Ave  axe  told  in  the  Dichtung  und  Wahrlieit,  “was 
his  grand  elementary  work,  and  the  thoughts  in  it  Avhich  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  whole  civilized  Avorld  struck  root  and 
fructified  in  him  in  particular.  He  was  a child  of  nature — no 
connexions  cramped  him,  and  thus  he  might  be  regarded  as  the 
most  genuine  disciple  of  that  gospel  of  nature.”  But,  continues 
Goethe,  his  conflict  with  commonplace  and  prejudice  drove  him 
back  upon  himself  too  violently  to  allow  him  to  be  gay  or  joyous, 
and  he  seems  to  be  best  described  in  the  Avords  of  Gervinus,  who 
calls  him  “ a severe,  just,  honest  man,  proud  of  his  strength.” 

The  translator  of  the  present  work  considered  it,  in  1825,  “as 
a whole,  strictly  moral”;  but  he  thought  it  “ necessary  to  state 
that,  although  strange  scenes  of  vice  and  crime  are  here  exhibited, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  beacons,  to  guide  the 
ignorant  and  unAvary  from  the  shoals  on  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  wrecked.”  Surely  this  sentence  is  borrowed  from  a 
singularly  unedifying  autobiography  which  we  remember  to  have 
read.  The  hero  of  the  piece  bears  a well-known  name,  but  he  is — 
if  we  may  employ  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  spoken  in  reference 
to  Klingemann’s  play  on  the  same  subject  — “ not  the  old 
Faust,  doctor  in  philosophy,  driven  desperate  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  knowledge,  but  plain  John  Faust  the 
printer,  driven  desperate  by  his  ambitious  temper  and  a total 
deficiency  of  cash.”  Unable  “ to  sell  one  of  his  printed  Latin 
Bibles,”  he  calls  up  the  devil,  and  LeA'iathan  straightway  appears 
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in  the  fi"iire  of  a courteous  gentleman.  Faust’s  desire  for  money 
and  power  is  easily  gratified,  but  a craving  arises  within  him  to 
force  the  devil  to  believe  in  human  nature.”  He  will  go  forth  into 
the  world,  and  redress  all  the  wrongs  of  which  he  is  conscious.  Ho 
will  aid  the  oppressed,  feed  the  hungry,  cure  the  sick,  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  then,  when  he  lias  placed  man  in  a 
favourable  position  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  virtues,  he  will 
shame  the  fiend  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  paragons  of  per- 
fection who  will  flourish  in  abundance.  Like  Karl  Moor,  in  the 
Jiubbers,  he  will  improve  the  world  at  once,  but  he  soon  finds  that 
enthusiasm  is  not  sufficient  for  the  task.  Leviathan  wanders  with 
liim  through  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  performs  all  that  he  commands. 
Faust  leads  a life  of  enjoyment,  and  gradually  sinks  into  sensuality. 
The  good  which  he  attempts  to  do  turns  into  evil,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  pleasures  are  fatal  to  those  with  whom  he  shares  them. 
He  seduces  a nun,  and,  after  her  guilt  has  been  found  out,  she  and 
the  wretched  child  to  which  she  has  given  birth  are  starved  to  death 
in  a dark  dungeon.  Another  victim  of  his  passions  is  publicly 
executed  as  an  infanticide ; and  a third,  becoming  the  mistress  of 
the  King  of  France,  entails  misfortune  on  the  greater  part  of 
ICurope.  He  brings  down  a house  in  Paris  on  the  heads  of  a 
scientific  assembly  whose  cruelties  disgust  him,  and  discovers, 
Avhen  too  late,  that  an  innocent  family  lodges  under  its  roof.  He 
burns  the  castle  of  a tyrannical  noble,  and  his  work  of  vengeance 
gives  rise  to  a bloody  civil  war.  He  compels  Leviathan  to  save  a 
youth  from  drowning,  and  the  rescued  miscreant  seduces  the  wife 
whom  Faust  has  deserted,  and  ruins  the  whole  family  of  that  un- 
fortimate  benefactor  of  his  species.  These  and  many  other  miseries, 
.all  brought  about  by  his  involuntary  agency,  are  made  manifest  to 
the  astonished  hero  towards  the  end  of  his  mad  career;  and  the 
iiend  who  informs  him  of  them  reads  him  a moral  lesson  on  the 
merit  of  humility,  and  the  folly  of  interfering  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe.  At  first  apparently  heart-broken, 
Faust  gathers  courage  after  a space  to  defy  his  diabolical 
lecturer,  and  to  challenge  him  to  do  his  worst.  Then  Leviathan 
appears  before  him  in  all  his  terrors.  “ His  eyes  glowed  like  fidl- 
laden  thunder-clouds,  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the  descending  sun. 
The  noise  of  his  breath  was  like  the  rushing  of  the  tempest-blast. 
'I’he  earth  groaned  beneath  his  iron  feet.  The  storm  rustled  in  his 
hair,  which  waved  round  his  head  like  the  tail  from  the  threaten- 
ing comet.”  Poor  Faust  falls  before  him  like  a worm,  and  the 
fiend  tears  him  to  pieces,  “ as  a capricious  boy  would  tear  an 
insect.”  The  book  terminates  with  his  descent  into  hell,  and  the 
judgment  there  passed  upon  him.  We  cannot  sum  up  the  merits 
of  the  work  in  better  words  than  those  applied  by  Goethe  to  another 
of  the  author’s  productions.  “ One  day,”  says  Falk,  “Klinger  went 
to  Goethe  in  his  room,  drew  a packet  of  manuscripts  from  his  pocket, 
and,  without  so  much  as  asking  permission,  began  to  read  them 
aloud.  Goethe  bore  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  suddenly  spring- 
ing from  his  chair,  exclaimed,  ‘ What  cursed  stufl'  is  this  that  you 
have  been  writing  again  ? The  devil  may  bear  it  if  he  can ! ’ 
Klinger  kept  his  seat  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  rolled  up  his 
manuscripts,  returned  them  to  his  pocket,  and  said  coolly,  ‘ Strange ! 
this  is  the  second  person  with  whom  this  has  occurred  to  me 
to-day.’  ” 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  xoe  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satukdax  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Counimy,  through  any  Neios-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■BIRMINGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

In  aid  of  the  FUNDS  oi  the  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  on  September  6, 7, 8,  and  9, 1864 
President— 'I'lvt  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  LICHFIELD. 

, Principal  Vocalists— Mademoiselle  Titiens,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  Madame  Lemmens-Sher- 
iington,  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti;  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  and  Miss  Palmer*  Mr  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Signor  Mario;  Mr.  Santley  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

Solo  Pianoforte— Madame  Arabella  Goddard.  Solo  Violin— M.  Sainton. 

Organist— Mr.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor— Mr.  COSTA. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING— “ St.  Paul,”  Blendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING— Naamau  ” (an  Oratorio),  Costa.  Composed  expressly  for 
the  occasion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING—”  Messiah,”  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING — **  Mount  of  Olives,”  Beetlioveaj  Service  in  G,  Mozart;  ” Solomon  ” 
Handel. 

TUESDAY  EVENING.— A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata.  “The  Bride  of 
Dunkerron,  Henry  Smart;  Overture,  “La  Gazza  Ladra,”  Rossini;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
D minor,  Mendelssohn ; Selections  from  Operas,  &c.  &c. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING— A Grand  Concert,  comprising  a Hymn  of  Praise,  “Lob- 
gesang.  Mendelssohn;  Overture,  ” Euryanthe,”  Weber;  Duet,  Pianoforte  and  Violin : Classical 
Vocal  oclections^c. 

A A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata,  “Kenilworth  ” 

expressly  for  the  occasion):  Grand  Concerto,  Pianoforte;  Overture 
“ William  Tell,”  Rossini;  Selections  from  Operas,  &C.&C. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. — “Elijah,” Mendelssohn. 

Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  forwarded-  bv 
^8t  on  or  niter  Monday,  August  1 (with  any  other  information  desired),  on  application  to  lUr. 
Hsntit  Howell.  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  20  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

J.  0.  ^h.SO^yChairmanof  the  Festival  Committee, 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — Last  OPERA  CONCERT,  This  Day, 

Saturd.ay,  July  30.— Madame  GUISl  will  sing  on  this  occarion  only.  Concert  at  Three 


o’clock. 


IVIR.  ALFRED  MELLON  has  the  honour  to  announce  that 

his  ANNUAL  SERIES  of  CONCERTS  will  commence  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Cuvciit  Garden, on  Monday,  August  8. 


A LEXANDRA  PARK  COMPANY,  Limited,  Wood  Green. 

GREAT  NOBTUERN  KAIEWAY. 

Offices,  440  West  Strand,  W.C.  F.  K.  PARKINSOX,  Secretarg. 


A LEXANDRA  PARK.— GRE.\T  DOG  SHOW  commences 

Saturday,  July  30— Admission,  Is. ; Children,  Gd. 

A LEXANDKA  PAEK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

. RAILWAY. 

GREAT  snow  of  SPORTING  and  OTHER  DOGS.  This  Day,  Saturday,  July  30  ; and 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next,  August  1,  2,  3,  and  4— Admission, 
Is.  each  day  ; Children,  6d. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— The  Celebrated  BAND 

of  the  VICTORIA  RIFLES  will  perform  at  the  Park,  This  Day,  Saturday, commencing 
at  One  o’clock— Conductor,  H.  Sibold. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

May  be  visited  in  Twenty  Minutes  from  the  Metropolitan  Station,  Farringdon  Street,  and  in 
Fifteen  Min  utes  from  the  Great  Northern  Station,  King's  Cross. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

Clergymen  and  Teachers  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  General  Manager  for 
Terms  for  the  Admission  of  Sunday  Schools  to  the  Alexandra  Park. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

Picnic  and  Pleasure  Parties  will  find  the  beautiiul  Grounds  of  the  Grove  a most  delightful 
place.  The  Restaurant  is  now  open. 

A LEXANDRA  PARK,  Wood  Green.— GREAT  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 

GREAT  SHOW  of  SPORTING  and  OTHER  DOGS,  This  Day,  Saturday,  July  30  ; and  on 
Alonday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next,  August  1,  2,  3,  aud  4— Admission,  Is.  each 
day ; Children,  6d. 

pHOTOGRAPme  EXHIBITION.— The  TENTH  ANNUAL 

-L  EXHIBITION  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  is  now  Open  from  Ten  till  Six,  at 
the  Gallery,  48  Pall  Mall— Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

■pRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  ELEVENTH 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES — the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French 
aud  Flemish  Schools— is  now  OPEN.  Admission,  Is. ; Catalogue,  6d. 

R.  SIMPSON’S  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  of 


INDIA,  THIBET,  and  CASHMERE,  at  the  German  Gallery,  163  New  Bond  Street, 
Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six  o'clock.— Admission,  Is. 

(^N  VIEW,  the  PICTURE  of  the  MARRIAGE  of  H.R.H. 

the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  painted  from  Actual  Sittings  by  IMr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  who 
was  present  at  the  Ceremony  by  Gracious  Command  of  Her  Jlajesty  the  Queen;  at  the 
German  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street,  Daily,  from  Ten  till  Six Admission,  Is. 

QCULPTURE.— At  the  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY,  Vauxhall 

Bridge,  S.W.,  there  are  now  exhibited  for  SALE  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
STATUES  and  STATUETTES,  including  the  “ Albanian  Slave  ” by  Caroni  (Prize  Medal  at 

the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Florence),  together  with  a Collection  of  Fountains,  Vases,  Tazze,  &c. 

Catalogues,  with  dimensions,  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

r:j.REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.- TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken> 
sington,  Notting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King's  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  C()ASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Miuehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Caimarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  M AI^VERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey. 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company's 
Stations  and  Receiving  Omces. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  Genei'al  3fanager. 

■pXTENSION  of  TIME.  — ;£50  PRIZE  ESSAY  on  the 

• VIVISECTION  of  ANIMALS.  ^ 

PROPOSITIONS: 

1.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable  (when  performed  as  at  certain  Veterinary  Schools)  for  the  pur- 

pose of  giving  Dexterity  to  the  Operator  ? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable,  for  the  general  purposes  of  Science;  and  if  so,  under  what 

Limitations? 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offer  a 
Premium  of  £.>0  for  the  Best  ESSAY  on  the  above  Propositions ; such  Essay  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  sound,  conclusive,  and  convincing  in  Evidence  and  Argument.  Com- 
petitors to  deliver  their  MS.,  with  Name,  under  Seal,  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before 
November  1, 16G4. 

JOHN  COJjAJS/1,  Secretary, 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

^ I ^HE  KKENCH  and  GEBMAX  CODLEGE  in  connexion  with 

the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1818),  conducted  by  Messrs. 
G.  ELLIOT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CHASTELAIN,  combines  all  tlie  advantages  of  Continental 
Residence,  together  with  a sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessons 
given  by  Resident  French  and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  w’aited  on  by  French  Servants 

Inclusive  terms,  50  and  60  Guineas— Prospectuses  and  references  on  application Michaelmas 

Term  begins  September  1. 

’p' RANGE.  — Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School,  authorized  by 

Special  Decree  of  the  Superior  Council  for  Public  Instruction,  Principal— Professor 
BRANDT,  Ph.  Dr.,  Member  of  the  Paris  University.  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  School  (ficole 
spi^ciale  de  Saint-Germain-en-Laye)  offers  to  a limited  number  of  English  and  German  BOYS 
the  facility  of  learning  French  in  France  without  interrupting  the  studies  required  for  their 
own  country.  English  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Home  and  India  Civil 
Services,  and  the  Universities.  Fee  in  the  First  Division  (Boys  under  Fifteen  years  of  age), 

£80  ; in  the  Second  Division  (above  that  age),  £100  per  annum For  furtlier  particulars  apply 

by  letters  prepaid,  to  the  Principal,  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris.  * 


- - - - — - --  indispensable. 

Commencing  Salary  £150,  with  power  to  take  Private  Pupils Apply  to  Rev.  A.  Barry,  care  of 

W.  L.  Bain,  Esq.,  The  College,  Cheltenham. ^ 

^0  OXON  and  CANTAB  GRADUATES.— A Gentleman, 

long  experienced  in  Tuition,  wishes  to  meet  a Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who 
would  JOIN  him  in  BUYING  a first-class  B()ARDING- SCHOOL.  Money  a secondary  con- 
sideration, as  the  Advertiser  is  disposed  to  advance,  if  necessary,  a part  or  ihe  whole  of  the  sum 
requisite  for  the  purchase;  but  experience,  and  University  Degrees,  indispensable.— Answer,  by 
letters,  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  Alpha,  care  of  Edward  Johnston  Milliken,  proprietor  of 
the  ” Solicitor’s  Journal,”  59  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


IVriLITARY  EDUCATION  at  BROMSGROVE  HOUSE, 

AtX  Croydon,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  If.  J OHNSTONE.  M.  A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge;  aud  Professor,  Examiner,  and  Chaplain  in  the 
Military  College,  Addiscombe,  up  to  tlie  time  of  its  dissolution.  TEN  PUPILS  only  ar« 
received. 
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rrUTOE  for  MATRICULATION,  &c.— Any  one  intending  to 

JL  Matriculate  in  October  may  READ  with  a Clergyman  dwelline  between  Ripon  and 
Hichmond,  near  the  rivers  Ure  and  Swale,  who  has  Graduated  in  Double  Honours  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  now  engaged  in  part  in  Parish  Work.  After  the 

Public  School  Term  begins,  he  can  also  receive  another  permanent  PUPIL,  well  ndvancea, 
from  Thirteen  to  Seventeen  ,■  to  Prepare  for  the  Army  or  the  University — Communications  Irom 
PriDCipAls  to  Gaabam  Smith,  Clerk,  M.A.,  Scruton  Cottage,  Beda.le. 


TVyriLITARY  PREPARATIONS —Blessington  House,  Lee, 

-LVX  Kent  — under  Professor  DE  LAVOYE  and  a Cambridge  GRADUATE^  in 
HONOURS,  Resident.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Examination  this  year,  and  passed,  various 
Masters  attend.  Very  successful.  Excellent  references.—Studies  resumed  September  1. 

TVENMARK  HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  London,— 

Principal— C-  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.— At  the  above- 
named  School,  BOYS  of  all  Ages,  from  Seven  to  Eighteen,  receive  a_  careful  arm  thorough 
Education,  regulated  eo  ns  to  prepare  them  either  for  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercjal 
pursuits.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  Boys.  The  House  is 
very  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Play-grounds  and  Cricket-field.  The  Younzest  Pupils  form  a separate  Pre- 
paratory Department.  School  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  The  Principal  will  be 
at  home  by  September  6.— Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  School,  or  of 
Messrs.  ^Ife  Brothers,  School  Booksellers,  150  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

rr<HE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  London,  is  designed 

for  preparing  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Military 
Colleges,  Woolwicli  and  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commission  ; also  for  General  Education. 
Hexid  Master— ALFRED  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.,  of  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridae, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Classics  in  the  late  Royal  Indian  College,  Addiscombe.  Kice- 
PrinclpaU-Rev.  W.  B.  CHURCH,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  a Laboratory 
at  the  School,  and  Lectures  by  the  Head  Master  are  given  regularly  on  the  Experimental  and 
Natural  Sciences.  The  School  will  Reopen  on  August  10.— For  the  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  Clapham,  S. 

-This  School  is  shortly 

j Improved  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  valuable 
Exhibitions.  BOARDERS  are  received  by  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master  and  the  Rev.  the 
Second  Master,  from  either  of  whom  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

TZING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  Augusts. 

Head  ilfastcr— The  Rev.  G.  C.  HODGKINSON,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Second  Master— Tht  Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  of  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxford. 
Papilsfrom  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Terms  for 
Boarders,  in  the  houses  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
of  Admission,  40  Guineas,  not  to  be  rni>ed  afterwards. 

Louth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  Lincolnshire. 


T3ERKHAMSTED  SCHOOL,  Herts.- 

to  be  Improved  by  the  Enlargement  of  the  Building 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE. 

TV/TR.  WREN,  M.A.  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Mr. 

EWBANK,  B.A.  S.  John’s  (13th  Wrangler),  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 
Two,  sent  up  for  the  recent  Sandhurst  Examination,  passed  5th  and  4lst.— 6 Angell  Terrace, 
Brixton. 


■^WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SER- 

* » VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSIl'IES EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi College.  Cambridge;  and 
late  Proftssor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 
Croydon,  S. 

■WOOLWICH  EXAMINATION.  — A Clergyman,  M.A., 

» » Wrangler,  living  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  has  a VACANCY  for  a 
PtTPIL.- Address,  Fides.  Poit  Office.  Ramsgate. 


"lyriLITARY  PREPARATIONS.  — Three  sent  up  this  last 

-k'-A-  June  for  Sandhurst,  passed  well;  One  just  examined  for  Woolwich;  Two  ready  for  the 
Line;  from  BLESSINGTON  HOUSE,  Lee,  Kent,  where  only  SIX  PUPILS  are  received. 
Many  Colonels,  Majors,  and  Captains,  now  in  the  Service,  were  prepared  by  the  Principal,  wliose 
own  Son  has  just  obtained  his  Commission  without  purchase  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 

rrilE  Rev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS 

to  prepare  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Line,  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Rev.  E.  A.  Clavdon  has  been  successful  in  the  last  Seven  consecutive  CompetitiveExaininations 
for  Woolwich Address,  4 Church  Terrace,  Lee.  S.E. 

■piDUCATION.— To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN.— An 

-*  ^ English  Clergyman,  residing  in  a beautiful  locality  in  Germany,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
a YOUTH  into  his  house  as  a Companion  to  a Nobleman’s  Son  whom  he  prepares  for  the 
Universities.  French  and  German  constantly  spoken.  Highest  references.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Professor  Biver,  46  Regent  Street,  W. 


PUPILS. — Messrs.  CLAYTON  & BELL,  Glass  and  Mural 

Painters,  have  Vacancies  for  TWO  YOUTHS  of  good  Connexions,  and  with  decided 
feeling  for  Art.  Premium  moderate Apply  to  Messrs.  C.  & B.,  311  Regent  Street,  W. 


/HANDOVER  PARK,  Hants.— The  Rev.  T.  GWYNN,  M.A. 

Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late  As'istant  Master  of  Marlborough  College),  receives  PUPILS  into 
his  House  from  the  ages  of  Eight  to  Fifteen  Years,  and  prepares  them  specially  for  Marlborough 
College,  and  generally  for  the  other  Public  Schools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Master  ot  Marlborough  College;  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itchenstoke 
Vicarage,  Alresford,  Hants  (late  Stud^-nt  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford);  the  Rev. 
F.  V.  Thornton,  South  Hill  Rectory,  Cullington,  Cornwall.  Inclusive  terms,  Sixty  Guineas 
per  annum. — Address.  Rev.  T.  G^vy^’N,  Candover  Park,  Micheldever  Station, 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE. — A Tutor,  who  has  several 

CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  others. 
Resident  or  Non-resident.  Masters  of  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up 
are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1 862,  Four  were  successful 
out  of  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  this  Hall,  and  were  placed  lath,  13th,  35th,  and 
^rd. — Address,  A.  D.  Spranoe,  M.A...  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Prince’s  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 


Law. — An  ARTICLED  PUPIL  will  he  admitted  in  a good 

old-established  Conveyancing  and  General  Law  Business.  Premium,  200  Guineas. 

Prospect  of  Partnership.  The  present  Principal  took  Honours  at  the  Law  Examination. Lex, 

Post  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  ST.  ANDREWS.  — A Vacancy  having 

occurred  in  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  in  the  University 
(by  the  Death  of  Prolfessor  Ferrieu),  it  is  hereby  announced  that  the  University  Court  will  pro- 
ceed, in  the  course  of  the  month  of  September  next,  to  fill  up  the  Vacancy.  Letters  of  Applica- 
tion and  Testimonials  must  be  forwarded  to  Stuart  Grace,  Esq.,  St.  Andrews,  Secretary  to  the 
University  Court,  on  or  befure  September  1. 

St.  Andrews,  July  15,  1864. 


■tj^REEDOM  of  WORSHIP  in  the  NATIONAL  CHURCH.— 

The  alienation  of  the  Working  Classes  from  Public  Worship  is  caused  by  the  vicious 
arrangements  of  nearly  all  our  Churches  and  Chapels.  The  date  and  origin  of  the  Pew  System 
is  not  ancient : it  is  not  Roman  Catholic,  nor  is  it  Protestant:  it  took  its  rise  nearly  two  Cen- 
turies after  the  Reformation,  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  whole  British  History. 
Examine  any  of  the  City  ( l.ondon)  Churches,  and  a few  benches  up  the  middle  aisle,  or  at  the 
hack  of  the  galleries,  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  accommodation  set  apart  for  nearly 
the  largest  clas^  of  all— the  Working  Men  and  their  Families.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the 
Mechanic  entering  such  a Church,  and  feeling  liimself  regarded  almost  as  an  int}'uder^  resolves 
to  go  there  no  more?  Is  not  the  resolution  on  the  part  of  a man  not  yet  religious  a very  natural 
one  ? The  truth  is,  we  have  gone  into  the  teeth  of  St.  James’  injunctions,  and  are  now  “ reap- 
ing that  which  we  have  sown.”  The  simple  remedy  is  repentance  and  immediate  restitution.— 
Mecord  Newspaper. 

Tracts  and  Papers  against  the  Pew  System  may  be  had  at  5 Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

HERO  of  NIAGARA. — ^BLONDIN  begs  to  inform  his 


rpHE 


Hotel  Schwender,  Vienna,  July  8, 1864. 


J,  F.  BLONDIN,  Hero  of  Niagara. 


TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill.  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ — For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise,. 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

•I\/rONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  DIDIER,  Professor  of  Medical 

-k’-L  Mesmerism  and  Galvanism,  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he  attends  PATIENTS, 
at  his  residence,  daily  from  Two  till  Five.— 15  Russell  Platie,  Fitzroy  Square. 

ECONNOITRER  GLASS, 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  3cc.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  ” The  Reconnoitre!  is  very  good.”— 2’Ae  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

” Most  useful,” Lord  Gifford.  Remarkably  good.” — Lord  Gamyagh.  ” Gives  me  complete 

satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”- FteW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVotes  and  Queries. 
The  HYTUE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards, and  Men  at  Similes — The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  NoAg^ts. 

f^PERA,  RACE,  and  FIELD  GLASSES.— The  Largest  and 

Best  Selection  is  at  CALLAGHAN’S,  23a  New  Bond  Street,  W.  (corner  of  Conduit 
Street).  The  new  Aluminium-Mounted  Glasses  (as  recently  made  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  though  of  the  largest  size,  weigh  but  a few  ounces — N.B.  Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated 
Race  and  Field  Glasses  and  Photographic  Lenses  made  by  Voigtl^nder,  Vienna. 


numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  is 
now  on  a Professional  Tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  that  he  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  person  who  has  been  performing  at  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris, 
•who  falsely  assumes  the  title  of  “ Blondin,  the  Hero  of  Niagara,"  the  undersigned  being  the 
only  one  of  that  name  who  ever  crossed  “ the  Falls  ” on  a rope. 


I^EGRETTI  & ZAMBRA’S  illustrated  Description  of  tbeir 

•k  ^ new  Pocket  Barometer,  Farmer’s  Barometer,  and  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Storm  Barometer^ 
as  made  by  them  for  the  Government  Department  of  Great  Britain.  Also  of  their  new  Self- 
registering Thermometers  for  Scientific  and  General  Purposes.  Free  by  post. 

TREATISE  on  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  explanatory  of  their  Scientific 
Principles,  Methods  of  Construction,  and  Practical  Utility.  By  NEGRETTI  & ZAMBRA^ 
Instrument  Makers  to  the  Q,ueen,  the  Boyal  Observatory,  British  Meteorological  Society, 
&c.,  1 Hatton  Garden,  59  Cornliill,  122  Regent  Street,  and  153  Fleet  Street,  London— Also, 
Neoretti  & Zambra’s  New  Catalogue,  illustrated  with  500  Engraviugs,  2s.  6d. 


pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus  Copies  of 

' “ Froude’s  History  of  England,”  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  “ Source  of  the  Nile.”  “ Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PkICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  62  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  Loudon,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 


F 


OR  BOOKS 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 


EMILY  FAITHFULL, 

The  Victoria  Press, 

For  the  Employment  of  Women. 
14  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 


WRITIN&  in  LAEOE  QUANTITIES 

Y » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


witb 


•IVrONEY.— Mr.  W.  F.  MORRIS’S  Offices  are  stiU  at  11 

-k’-*“  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to  Entailed 
Estates,  and  Officers  can  have  immediate  Accommodation  on  their  Bills,  or  on  Entailed  Pro- 
perty, Reversions,  Legacies,  Chancery  Decrees,  or  Annuities,  by  way  of  Mortgage,  at  5 per  cent. 
No  preliminary  fees,  unnecessary  publicity,  or  delay— Addtess  as  above. 


lyrONEY.  — ifilOjOOO. — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman^ 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


fJ'HE 


LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats, 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits, 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  St  GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  tbe  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool; 

10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  footing, 

the  Two  Guinea  Suit,  made  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  tlie  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  This  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding 
perspiration,  by  the  process  which  has  been  tested  for  the  last  Tv’enty  Years  in  Messrs. 
Nicoll’s  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours’  rain. 


(^REAT  MALVERN.  — The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  now 

open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors.  TJie  Hotel,  which  is  connected  with  the  Railway 
Station  by  a covered  way,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c., 
a Ladies  Conee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms.  Tariffs  will  be  ffirwarded  on  application. 

■jy/TALVERN.— Di-.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

BLISIIMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

I Fop  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Friessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


'T'HE  PANONIA  BOOTS.  — 31a  King  William  Street,  London 

Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  " possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric.”— 2’mies. 

Punonia  Bags,  Leggings,  &c. 

pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  wliich  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W, 

pOVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

rpHE  SMEE’S  SPRING#IATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Mrdal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
186*2.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommicr  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  Jieulthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Wareliousemen,or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MED1A:)VAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices, &c. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

CMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 


opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


"Y^ORK  CHAMBERS,  St.  James’s  Street. — Private  Residences. 

These  Chambers  have  been  improved,  and  several  of  the  Best  Sets  of  liooms  ore  now 
VACANT— Apply  to  the  House  Steward,  on  the  Premises. 


■WATHERSTON’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Weight  and 

’ * Workmanship. 

Form  of  Invoice.  £ t.  d» 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  lOs.  to  £10  each,) 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  1 6s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  8id.  per  oz.  respect! ve.y.  Mint  price 

Total £ ; ; 


upon  this  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  the  purenaser. 

Note— An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 
Articles. 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pali  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery* 


July  30,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


The  new  club,  Limited. 

Committee- 

I.ord  MUSKERRY,  Chairman. 

Admirul  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOTT. 

Caplaln  ADDISON. 

Lord  UKOKGE  BEAXJCLERE. 

Dr.  BEATTIE. 

Mttjor-General  DOWNING. 

Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY. 

Cnptftin  KNOLLYS. 

Viscount  MALDEN. 

Sir  T.  G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Bart. 

Temporary  Ofpicbs— 33  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Thii  Club  is  to  be  erected  on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton  and  Reform  Clubs  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
^proposed  nameof  theClub  will  be  submitted  to  the  first  General  Meetinir  of  Members.  Several 
new  features  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  accommodHtlon  of  the  Members  will  be  introduced, 
iuciudine  a Straneers’  Room  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  respo  tsibility  to  individual  Members,  the  Club  has  been  constituted 
under  the  Limited  Lialuiity  Companies  Act,  1862. 

A Temporary  Club-house  has  been  taken,  which  will  be  opened  early  In  August. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership  muy  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Omces  of  the 
Clnh;  or  at  the  Union  Bank.  4 Pall  Mall  East. 

q^HE  WEST  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY  and  CANAL 

-L  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  £400,000,  IN  16,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

Deposit  £1  per  Share  on  Application,  and  £1  lOs.  on  Allotment.  No  further  Call  will  be  mode 
before  July  1,1865. 

The  Liability  of  the  Shareholders  will  be  limited  by  the  Act  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 
Provisio-nal  Directors, 

Major-General  ST0DD,  Oxton,  Exeter,  Chainnan, 

EDWARD  GEM,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Birmingham,  and  Belle  Vue,  Halesowen, 
Deputii-Cluxirman. 

SAMPSON  LLOYD,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Lloyds,  Foster,  Ss  Co.) 

JAMES  DEYKIN,  Esq.,  Edgbaston. 

JOHN  BREARLEY  PAYN,  Esq  , Birmingham,!  Directors  of  the  Birmingham 
JAMES  WATSON,  Esq.,  Birmingiiam,  J Banking  Company. 

GEORGE  B.  LLOYD,  Esq.,  The  Bank,  Birmingham. 

JAMES  BALDWIN,  Esq.,  Breedon  House,  King’s  Norton. 

JOHN  CORNFORTH,  Esq.,  Berkeley  Wireworks,  Birmingham, 

S.  A.  CARPENTER,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  and  Birches-green  Mills,  Erdington. 
HECTOR  R,  COOKSEY,  Esq.,  Birmingham  (Director  of  Elliott's  Patent 
Sheathing  and  Metal  Company,  Selly  Oak). 

(With  Power  to  add  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers. 

Birmingham— The  BIRMINGHAM  BANKING  COMPANY  ; Messrs.  LLOYDS  4:  CO. 
London— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

Solicitors. 

Mr.  JOHN  RICHARDS,  25  Temple  Street,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  SOARS,  40  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

.Erif/incer— GEORGE  LEE,  Esq. 

Surveyor — Mr.  RICHARD  CLARKE. 

Brokers. 

BiRMiNOHAM— Mr.  NATHANIEL  LEA, 38  Bennett’s  Hill;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  SCOTT,  11  Waterloo  Street, 

London-THEODORE  LLOYD,  Esq.,  80  Old  Broad  Street. 

Secretary— "yLT.  DAVID  MALINS,  Jun. 

Offices-TEMPLE  BUILDINGS,  50  NEW  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Tins  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
districts  on  the  Western  side  of  Birmingham,  including  Harborne  and  Selly  Oak,  the  Railway 
accommodation  of  which  they  are  at  present  deprived,  and  which  is  so  much  needed;  to  provide 
a better  access  to  the  town  for  the  large  and  important  traffic  coming  from  the  si>uth-west  by 
way  of  King’s  Norton;  and  also  by  means  of  a Branch  to  the  Stourbridge  Extension  Railway 
to  bring  the  important-Coal-fields  of  East  Worcestershire  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
best  Dep6t  for  that  mineral  in  Bii  mingliam— namely,  the  Worcester  Wharf. 

Pro8pectu>cs  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Sliares  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  West  Birmingham  Railway  and  Canal  Company. 
Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  Sum  of  £ , being  a deposit 

of  £l  per  Share  on  Shares  in  the  above  Company,  I hereby  request  that  you  will 

allot  me  that  number,  and  I agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  less  number  you  miiy  allot  me,  to 
pay  to  your  Bankers  the  further  Sum  of  £1  10s.  per  Share  on  allotment,  and  to  sign  the  Sub- 
scription Contract  when  required. 

Name  in  full 

Address  

Occupation 

Date  

"WEST  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY  and  CANAL  COM- 

’ » PAN  Y,  Limited. — No  further  Applications  for  Shares  in  this  Company  will  be  received 
after  this  day,  Saturday,  July  30,  1864,  at  Four  o’clock  p.m. 

By  Order,  DAVID  MALINS,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

Temple  Buildings,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  July  18, 1664. 

T^OTAU “exchange  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  Special 


Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 
OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Governor. 
JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Dcpwfi/- Governor. 
Directors, 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Scliustcr,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Josepli  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Boring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garrott  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Dunidl,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq, 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  £dlmann,Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Uoscheu,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

Theadvantagesofmodeinpractice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  1^  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

■4-^  j nnn  in  case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  may  be  secuied  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill* 

WILLIAM  J,  VIAN.5'ecre/arv. 

XrOHTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

^ COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Iraae. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25. 1861.  geo.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 
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E B E N T U R E S at  6,  6.J,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directovs. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Eiq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  .GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

• The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Ofiice  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
Lonaon,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

■renders,  stoves,  fire-irons,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  TJiey  coniaiti  sucli  an  assortmentof  FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewheie,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteiiess 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  1.5s.  to  £33  lOs.  ; bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ; ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments, 
from  £3  3s.  to  £18 ; chimney-pieces.from  £1  5s.  to  £100 ; fire-irons,  from  2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £l  4s, 
The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating  hearth-plates. 

(CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

^ TABLE  CUTLERY  in  tlie  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WUXIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  tliat  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Bair. 

8.  d. 

6.  d. 

8.  d. 

3i-iDch  Ivory  Handles  

12  6 

9 6 

4 6 

3j-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

M 0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

46  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Dil  to.  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

64  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

PLOCKS,  CANDELABRA,  BRONZES,  and  LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites  inspection  of  his  Stock  of  these,  displayed  in  two 
large  Show-Rooms.  Each  article  is  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
the  productions  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  Paris,  from  whom  William  S.  Burton  imports  them 
direct. 

Clocks,  from 7s.  6d.’to  £25  Os.  Od. 

Candelabra, from  13s.  6d.  to  £16  10s.  Od.perpair. 

Bronzes, from 18s.  Od.  to  -16  16s.  Od. 

Lamps,  moderateur,  from 6s.  Od.  to  £ 9 Os.  Od. 

william  s.  burton,  general  furnishing 

» * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.H.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Flate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Maible  Chinuiey-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  or 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,W.;  I,  1a, 2,  3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  Loudon. 

"RENSON’S  WATCHES. — “ The  movements  are  of  the  finest 

quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of  producing.”- ZWusfrofFd 
London  News.  November  8, 1862.  W atches,  adapted  lor  every  class,  climate,  and  country,  from 
200  Guineas  to  3 Guineas  each. 


Benson's  London  Made 
Lever  Watches, 

Gold  Cases. 

Silver  Cases. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 

Do.,  four  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  ci^ht  jewels 

f-plate  Lever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 
Do.,  eight  jewels 

£ 8.  d. 
10  10  0 
14  14  0 
23  0 0 
14  14  0 
19  19  0 
30  0 0 
2.5  0 0 
5 5 0 

£ 6.  d. 
13  13  0 
17  17  0 
26  0 0 
17  17  0 
22  0 0 
33  0 0 
30  0 0 
8 8 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 5 0 
7 10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
11  11  0 
3 3 0 

£ s.  d. 
6 6 0 
8 10  0 
11  11  0 
11  11  0 
16  16  0 
23  0 0 
12  12  0 
4 4 0 

Foreign  Watches,  warranted  ..  .. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet  (free  by  post  lor  Two  Stamps)  contains  a short  history  of 
Horology,  with  prices;  and  enaales  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a Watch 
and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post. — J.  W.  BENSON,  Prize  Medal  and  Honourable  Mention,  Classes 
^ and  1.5.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.— 33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Estublislied  1749. 

TAENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Silver.  Gold. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5Gns.  Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ Watches I6Gns. 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  .,..8  to  20  „ Do.  superior l8to35  „ 

Silver  Half  Clironometers 25  „ Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  ,, 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  independent  Seconds,  Double-slop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Murine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

’ * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STW;K  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £.15  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 6 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 13  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  witaSliade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pina  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 >2  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset.  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watclies, Clocks,  and  JeweLery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  tfie 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Mancliestcr ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 
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rrilE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  sec  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  Tliey  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and» 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  os  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son's  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants' use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  leach  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,the  Sommer  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 


TTOWARD  & SONS’  DINING  TABLES.— Made  by  Steam- 

power,  vrith  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 


(CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candelabra,  Moderator  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  other  Ornaments.— OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 


QSLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

WallLxghts  and  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  16s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  TwelvePersous,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Smow-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

Established  1807.  


A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD.  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

Tj^IELD’S  CELEBRATED  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP 

TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Sold  by  all  Chandlers  and  Grocers  throughout  the  Kingdom;  but  the  Public  should  ask  for 
FIELD’S,  and  see  that  the  name  of  J.  C.  & J.  Field  is  on  each  Packet,  Box,  and  Tablet. 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportation  at  the  Works,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  London,  S.,  where 
also  may  be  obtained  their  Prize  Medal  Paraffine  Caudles. 


PRIZE  MEDAL.— CANDLES,  PARAFFINE.  — Adopted  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  Military  Stations. 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  the  original  Manufacturers,  and  holders  of  the  1862  Prize  Medal,  caution 
the  Public  against  any  spurious  Imitations.  Their  Label  is  on  all  Packets  and  Boxes. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  and  for  exportation  at  the  Works, 
Upper  Marsh.  Lambeth,  London,  S.,  where  also  may  be  obtained  their  celebrated  United 
Service  Soap  Tablets. 


r^LENEIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  tbe  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


(^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus  ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


Q A U C E.— L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

^ WORCESTERSHIRE  SAHCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE." 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality." 

(HOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double  “ Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

rpAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 


pAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.- All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 


Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhcea,  Cough,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  Us.;  I2lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Cheinists. 


TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  bythe  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally acc^ted  by  the  Public,  os  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Laddies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Mokson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  lOs.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 


rPONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Grocers.  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London. 
Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  Si  Co.,  Worcester. 


TNSOMNIA,  or  Want  of  Rest  at  Night,  may  be  CURED  by 

taking  two  or  three  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.  Tliey  remove  every  uncomfortable 
eensatioii,  and  never  fail  to  produce  sound  and  refreshing  sleep— May  be  had  of  any  Cliemist. 


■vro  MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Utack.  It 
Is  pericctly  harmless,  and  yet  so  clfcctive  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
in  Cases  at  53.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,and  21s.— Piccadilly.  .‘>ninple  Caoc,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 


T)R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest.spcediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs.  Kheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Di^osesof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London— “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  deJongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  laver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article."— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

iliddlesex “ I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.” — Dr.  De  Jongli’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints.  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


'T'EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Sfrand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Zancet. 

***  No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

4 

THE  MOORS. 

rFHE  TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS ; or,  the  Adventures  of 

•A  Two  Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch  Moors.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  bds.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHOT-GUN  and  SPORTING-RIFLE,  and  tbe  DOGS, 

PONIES,  FERRETS,  &c.,  used  with  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  I’ost  8vo.  half  bound,  lOs.  6d. 
Kouti/Eoge,  Warne,  & Routlepge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


HOW  TO  ENJOY  A HOLIDAY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustration,  5s. 

A CRUISE  upon  WHEELS.  By  Chaeles  Allston  Collins. 

“ We  know  not  where  a pleasanter,  and  at  tlie  same  time  a more  correct,  guide  to  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  volume  could  be  found  than  its  author.”— Dai7i/A’’eu?s, 

Routledoi!,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  HiU. 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

(With  20  Plates)  la.;  or  by  post,  14  Stamps. 

'T'ODDLES’S  HIGHLAND  TOUR.  In  this  Volume  are 

narrated  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Richard  Toddles  and  Tom  Stepwell  during  their 
Tour  iu  Scotland. 

Routledge*  "Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

MR.  LEO  H.  GRINDON’S  NEW  WORK  ON  BOTANY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  859  pp.  12s. ; 

■RRITISH  and  GARDEN  BOTANY.  By  Leo  H.  Geindon. 

With  230  Illustrations. 

Rootledce,  Warne,  & Rootledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

QIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON’S  NOVELS.  — Tbe  only 

Complete  Edition  ever  Published. 

23  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cloth  gilt  £4  3 0 

„ ,,  hatfcalf 6 5 0 

„ „ half  morocco 6 5 0 

***  Any  Volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Contains: 

A STRANGE  STORY:  The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  3s.  6d, 
WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ? 2 vols.  8s. 


Rienzi,  3s.  6d. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons,  5s. 
Leila,  2s. 

The  Disowned,  3s.  6d. 
Harold,  4s. 

Paul  Clifford,  3s.  6d. 

’ Godolphin, 3s. 

Alice,  3s.  6d. 

Lucretia,  4s. 


Pelham.  3s.  6d. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  2s.  6d. 
Ernest  Maltravers,  3s.  6<L 
Zanoni,  3s.  6d. 

The  Caxtons,  4s. 

Eugene  Aram,  ,1s.  6d. 

Night  and  Morning,  4s. 

Devereux,  3s.  6d. 

The  Lost  Days  of  Pompeii,  3s.  6d. 


My  Novel,  2 vols.  6 

“ What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ? ’’  and  “ A Strange  Story  ” have  just  been  added  to  this  Series- 
Purchasers  of  the  previous  Volumes  are  recommended  to  complete  their  Sets  as  quickly  as 

Sossible,  by  adding  to  their  Libraries  these  last  two  Romances  of  “England’s  greatest 
lovelist." 

Routledge,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  in  Greek,  demy  4to.  1 vol.  (pp.  600),  3ls.  6d. 

#QTIOY  TOY  riATPlAPXOY  EHISTGAAI.  (Patriarch  Photius's 

Letters.)  With  Preface  containing  Life  and  Writings  of  this  illustrious  Patriarch;  and 
two  Supplements.  By  John  N.  Valetta,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  &c. 

London:  D.  Nutt,  270  Strand. 


Now  published.  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  and  SOMNAMBULISM. 

Adolphs  Didier. 


Adolphs  Didier. 

To  be  had  at  Bailliere’s,  219  Regent  Street. 


By 


Fifty-second  Edition,  bound.  Is.  6d. 

T5UTTER’S  READING  and  SPELLING,  in  Easy  Gradations, 

upon  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Plan,  by  which  Dissyllables  are  rendered  as  easy  os 
Monosyllables. 

London  : Simdkin  & Co.;  Whittaker  & Co.;  Longman  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co. 
Edinburgh  : Oliver  & Boyd. 

Now  ready,  I vol.  royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

XJISTORY  of  PEEBLESSHIRE.  Illustrated  with  2 Maps 

and  100  Wood  Engravings.  By  William  Chambebs  of  Glenormiston. 

W.  & R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

QPEECHES  of  tbe  ITALIAN  MINISTERS  of  the  Interior 

and  of  Justice,  Signors  PERUZZI  and  PISANELLI,  and  of  Signor  BONCOMPAGNI, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  answer  to  the  QUESTIONS  of  Signor  BARGONI,  one 
of  the  Leaders  of  the  Left. 

William  Ridgway,  169  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Ninth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post,  13  stamps. 

N THROAT  DEAFNESS,  and  the  Pathological  Connexions 


of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  tlirough  the  intervention  of  tlie  Mucous  Membrane.  By 
Jas.  Yearslev,  M.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DEAIj'NESS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED, Sixth  Edition,  with  Plates,  6s. — Churchill  & So.ns,  New  Burlington  Street. 

1\/[R.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised^ree  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Bookseller?,, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


rr'HE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  — Tales,  Essays,  Musical 

Reviews,  Fashions,  Literature  of  the  Montli,  with  Copyriglit  engraved  Music,  edited 
hy  Vincent  Wallace.  Is.  Gd.;  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in  advauce— Adams  & Francis,  59  Fleet 
Street.  . 


■\riNCENT  WALLACE,  the  Composer  of  “Maritaua”  and 

» “ IjUrline,"  Edits  the  Copyriglit  Music  issued  to  Subscribers  witli  THE  MUSICAL 

MONTHLY.  Is.  Gd.;  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in  advance — Anots  & FrtANns,  .‘)9  Fleet  Street. 

A VOLUME  of  NEW  COPYRIGHT  MUSIC,  Edited  by 

ViNCF.NT  Wallace,  is  issued  Annually  to  the  Subscribers  to  THE  MUSICAL 
MONTHL"y.  Is.  6tl.;  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in  advance.— Adams  & Fiiancis,  59  Fleet  Street. 

rrilE  DANISH  WAR-SONG,  Illustrated,  is  given  with  the 

-L  august  Number  of  THE  I\rUSICAL  MONTHLY.  Is.  Gd.;  or  15s.  per  Annum,  in 
advaacc. — Auams  3:  Francis,  59  Fleet  Street. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


rpHE  EDINBUKGH  EEVIEW,  No.  CCXLV. 

Is  just  published. 

Contents : 

I.  MR.  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

II.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH. 

III.  RESULTS  OF  POST  OFFICE  REFORM. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD  IN  ART. 

V.  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

VI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Vn.  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

VIII.  DE  ROSSI’S  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWISH  INSCRIPTIONS. 

IX.  EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN. 

X.  THE  THREE  PASTORALS. 

London  : Longman  & Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  & C.  Black. 

QUAKTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXI. 

Contents  : 

I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES, 
n.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

III.  FREE  THINKING ; its  History  and  Tendencies. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS.  • 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

■RLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST  1864. 

J-**  No.  DLXXXVI.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  ; 

TONY  BUTLER.  Part  XL 
LEWES’S  ARISTOTLE. 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER 
THINGS  IN  GENERAL.  Part  VII. 

CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD:  The  Perpetual  Cnrate.  Part  XIV. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT.  II.-Harrow  and  Rugby. 

ART. 

GIULIETTA. 

THE  VOTE  OF  CENSURE. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T)UELIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCLXXX. 

(for  AUGUST).  2s.  6d. 

Contents  ; 


1.  Maud  Ruthyn  and  Uncle  Silas.  By  J.  S, 

Le  Fanu,  Esq.  Chaps.  XIV.  to  XXIII. 

2.  Phrenology. 

3.  Yaxley  and  its  Neighbourhood Chaps. 

XLIX.  to  LVII. 

4.  An  Irish  Actress— Margaret  Woffington. 

Dublin  : George  Herbert. 


5.  The  Last  Sibyl.  By  T.  Irwin. 

6.  Hibernian  Demonology  and  Fairy  Lore. 

7.  Speculative  Jottings.  No.  1. 

8.  The  Grand  Tour— Fifth  Excursion. 

9.  Charles  Townshend  — Wit  and  Statesman. 

Conclusion* 

London:  Hurst  & Blackett. 


Now  ready,  6s. 

nPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

J-  No.  LI.  (JULY  1864). 

Contents  : 

I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

II.  NOVELS  WITH  A PURPOSE, 
in.  LIBERAL  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

IV.  MR.  LEWES’  ARISTOTLE. 

V.  THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

VI.  DR.  NEWMAN  AND  MR.  KINGSLEY. 

Vir.  EDMUND  ABOUT  ON  PROGRESS. 

VIII.  THACKERAY. 

Contemporary  Literature;—!.  Theology  and  Philosophy  — 2.  Politics* 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography- 5.  Belles 
Lettres. 

London:  Trubner  & Co., 60  Paternoster  Row. 


rpHE  CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE.  Illustrated. 

The  AUGUST  Number  is  now  ready,  Is. 

Contents; 

LIVES  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS  OF  THE  TOWER.  No.  V.— Dr.  William  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  of  Lichhelid  and  Coventry,  and  of  Worcester.  By  Aones  Strickland. 

A GENUINE  CHINESE  DELICACY.  With  an  Illustration. 

PAPERS  ON  HYMNS  AND  HYMN  BOOKS.  By  the  Secretary  op  a Church  Choral 
Association.  No.  II.— On  the  Possibility  and  Difficulties  of  an  Authorized  Hymnal. 

GARDEN  RECREATIONS.  By  Aones  and  Maria  E.  Catlow. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ROYAL  FOREST  OF  DEAN,  By  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
WiTHERBY.  With  an  Illustration. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 

Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton.  Chapter  XI Lady  Temple’s  Troubles.  Chap.  XII 

A Change  at  the  Parsom^e.  Chap.  XIII.— The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  Chap.  XiV— The 
Gowanbrae  Ball.  Chap.  XV— Go  and  Bray ! 

SEASONABLE  WORDS.  ByAsTLEv  H.  Baldwin. 

THE  MILESTONES  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Thomson,  B. A. 

No.  IX.— The  Sharp  Schooling  of  Adversity. 

London : James  Hooo  & Sons;,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  Is. 

»THE  BRITISH  ARMY  and  NAVY  REVIEW  for 

-L  AUGUST. 

Contents  : 

I.  Lee’s  Second  Year  of  Campaigns  in  Defence  of  Richmond.  By  Captain  C.  C. 

Chesney,  R.E.  Chapter  II.— Gettysburg.  The  First  and  Second  Days. 

II.  Army  Prize. 

III.  Under  the  Knife. 

IV.  Our  Recruiting  System. 

V.  The  Navy  as  it  Is. 

VI.  Quits  at  the  Finish."  A Recollection,  Corfiote  and  Crimean, 
vn.  The  En^ish  and  French  Dockyard  Systems. 

VIU.  Indian  Finance— The  Manufacturing  Departments  of  the  Army— The  Volunteers  at 
Wimbledon— The  Recent  Naval  Circulars— Stations  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy. 
London  : 9 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

And  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


T.ONDON  SOCIETY  (for  AUGUST)  is  now  ready,  with 

12  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents  : 

TATTERSALL’S.  With  3 Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton. 

TOWN  TRAVELS:  Travels  in  Thames  Street. 


COURT  LIFE  OUT  OF  DOORS.  With  an  Illustration  of  "Kensington  Gardens  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  by  Augustus  Bouvier. 

THE  LONDON  OPERA  DIRECTORS.  Chapter  IV.  (.concluded)*  With  Portraits  of  Madame 
Mara,Pacchierotti,  and  Marches!. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A LADY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A HORSE.  With  2 Hlustrations  by 
Phiz.  Chapter  II.— How  the  Horse  turned  out  whose  strength  lay  in  his  head.’^' 
Chap.  III.— Stable  Secrets— Showing  how  the  brown  cob  Brutus  became  the  property  of 
" Knowing  Ned,”  and  the  blind  mare  the  property  of  Miss  Applegorde. 

TASSO  AT  FERRARA.  Illustrated  from  the  Painting  by  Ferdinand  Heilbuth. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  IT  ! 

THE  CRICKET  DERBY— Cricket  Legislation. 

YACHTING.  Chapter  I Sea-loving  England  and  her  Pleasure  Navy.  Chap.  II.— O’er  the 

Glad  Waters. 

ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL.  A Tale. 

MY  COLLEAGUES  IN  THE  OFFICE. 

THE  MERCHANT  PRINCES  OF  ENGLAND.  Chapter  VH— George  Heriot  of  Edinburgh. 

CONCERNING  LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. 


THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES  : a Story  of  London  Life, 
of  May  Fair.”  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
Chap.XXVI—Gonel  Chap.  XXVII.-A Bath” Drum.’ 


By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  The  Morals 
Chapter  XXV.  — Forewarned. 


Office,  9 St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street. 


TCRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

Content.^  : 


Notes  on  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic 
History. — Part  I.  By  Henry  Ottley. 
Truth’s  Conflict.  By  Stephen  Jenner. 
Gilbert  Kugge. — A Talc.  By  the  Author 
of  " A First  Friendship."  Chapters 
IX.— XI. 

The  Hills. 

Elizabethan  Gardening. 


Concerning  Unpnincd  Trees.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B. 

A Campaigner  at  Home.  X.  and  XI. 
Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray. 
Contemporary  Ballad  on  the  Murdci*  of 
Darnley.  From  the  Record  Office. 
Mendelssohn’s  Letters.  Second  Series. 

A Pilgrimage  to  Compostclla. 

The  Transcendentalists  of  Concord. 


London  : Longman,  Grejcn,  & Co.,  Paternoster  How. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LVIII.  (for  AUGUST  1861),  Is. 

, Contents: 


I.  THE  HILLY ARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  : a Story  of  Two  Families.  By  Henry 

Kingsley,  Author  of”  Austin  Elliot,”  ” Ravenshoe,”  &c. 

Chapter  XLI. — Emma’s  Work  begins  to  be  cut  out  for  her. 

„ XLII.— Emma  astonishes  a good  many  People:  the  Members  of  her 

Family  in  particular. 

„ XLITI.— Emma  aives  the  Key  to  the  Landlord. 

„ XLIV.— James  Burton’s  Story:  our  Voyage,  with  a long  Description 
of  some  other  Fish  that  we  saw. 

„ XLV.— Gerty  in  Society. 

II.  RECRUITING  FOR  THE  ARMY.  By  Captain  W.  W.  Knollvs. 

III.  THE  ABBOT  OF  INNISF ALLEN;  a Killarney  legend.  By  William  Allinouam» 

IV.  WHATELY,  NEWMAN,  AND  ” PHENAKISM.” 

V.  SOUTH-SLAVONIC  CHURCHES.-The  Serbian. 

VI.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  MET.ALS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES.  By  T.  E.  Clippe  Leslie. 
VII.  LEONARD  HORNER. 

VIII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  IX. 

IX.  TWILIGHT  IN  THE  NORTH. 

X.  A GOSSIP  ABOUT  LOCHFYNE  AND  HERRINGS.  By  J.  G.  Bertram. 

XI.  ENSIGN  SHORT  AT  WIMBLEDON. 


Vol.  IX*  handsomdy  bound  in,  cloth,  7s*  Qd. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


pOLBURN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE  and  NAVAL 

and  MILITARY  JOURNAL  for  AUGUST  contains:— Summary  of  the  Official  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Greenwich  Hospital — On  the  Means  of  Acquiring  a Correct  Eye  in  Strategy 
— Experiments  at  Shoeburyness— Curiosities  of  Naval  Literature— Poland  and  Russia — Four 
Years  on  the  Gold  Coast — Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Schleswig-Holstein— A sketch  of 
Jungle  Life— Oswald  Hastings  ; or.  Adventures  of  a Queen’s  Aide-de-Camp— The  Wimbledon. 
Review— Fancy  Fair  at  Aldershot— The  Maryland  Raid— Promotions  and  Appointments — 
Obituary,  &c.  With  all  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  Month. 

Horst  & Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Now  ready,  la. 

rpHE  VICTORIA  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.  Conducted 

and  Printed  by  Emily  Faithfoll. 

Contents;  I.  The  People’s  College,  Sheffield:  a Retrospect;  being  a Leaf  from  the  History  of 
Popular  Adult  Education.  By  W.  M.  Wood.— II.  Why  I never  Married.  A True  Story. — 
III.  Lindisfarn  Chose.  By  T.  A.  Trollope.  Chap.  XLVIII.  Mr.  Mat  commits  Sacrilege  and 
Felony.  Chap.  XLIX.  Mr.  Slowcome  comes  out  rather  Strong.  Chap.  L.  Arcades  ambo  1 

Conclusion IV.  Love’s  Learning.— V.  A Musician’s  Correspondence.— VI.  A Long  Lane  and 

a Turning.  Chap.  I.  Who  are  they?  Chap.  II.  Two  Grey  Eyes  with  Lids  to  Them. 
Chap.  III.  A veritable  Snake  in  tlie  Grass.  Chap.  IV.  In  whicli  Mr.  Randolph  takes  a 
"Header.”  Chap.  V.  Dark  Days.  Chap.  VI.  The  Lane  Turns. — VII.  A Journal  kept  in 
Egypt.  By  the  late  Nassau  W.  Senior— VIII.  Social  Science.  Workmen’s  Dweliiags.  The 
Missiug  Link  in  the  Poor  Law.— IX.  Literature  of  the  Month. 

London:  Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  4s. 

the  anthropological  REVIEW,  and  JOURNAL  of 

J-  the  ANTHKOPOLOGICAU  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.  No.  VI.  (AUGUST  1861). 
.Contents  : 

On  the  Distinction  between  Man  and  Animals. 

Human  Hybridity. 

Thoughts  and  Facts  on  the  History  of  Man. 

On  the  Importance  of  the  Methodical  Study  of  American  Antiquities.  By  A.  de 
Bellecombe. 

Human  Anatomy. 

Chronicles  of  England. 

Anthropological  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Geo.  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Organic  Philosophy. 

Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris. 

The  fiossil  Man  of  Abbeville  again. 

Miscellanea  Anthropologica. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of 

LONDON  contains  the  following  Papers  and  the  Discussions  thereon:  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
on  the  Origin  of  Human  Races— Dr.  Schlagiatweit  on  some  Ethnographical  Casts  — 
Dr.  Shortt  on  tfte  Domber— Mr.  L.  O.  Pike  on  the  Place  of  the  Science  of  Mind  and 
Language  in  the  Science  of  Man— Mr.  Guppy  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  Negro  for  Civil- 
ization— Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar  on  the  Universality  of  Belief  in  God  and  in  a Future 
State — Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar  on  Hybridity— Captain  Burton  and  Mr.  Carter  Blake  on  Skulls 
from  Annalom  in  the  West  African  Seas — Dr.  Thurnham  on  the  Two  Principal  Forms  of 
Crania  in  the  Early  Britons — Mr.  Bollaert  on  the  Palseography  of  the  New  World — 
Mr.  Bendyshe  on  the  Precautions  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  Health  of 
British  Troops  had  any  been  sent  to  Copenliagen— Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Bolton  on  the 
Kirkhead  Cave,  near  Ulverstone — Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Roberts  on  Human  Remains  from 
Peterborough— Mr.  Bollaert  on  the  Alleged  Introduction  of  Disease  from  the  New 
World,  &c. 

London : Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  Is.  No.  V.  of 

the  FISHERMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW.  Edited 

by  H.  Cuolmondeley-Pennell. 

Contents : 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PIKE:  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  various  methods  of  Jack  Fishing, 
with  an  Analysis  of  the  Tackle  enjployed— the  History  of  the  Fish,  &c.  By  H.  Chol' 
mondeley-Pennell.  Chapter  IV — Spinning  (continued). 

SCOTCH  FISHINGS  OPEN  TO  TOURISTS. 

WILL  SALMON  AND  SEA-TROUT  ATTAIN  TO  FULL  GROWTH  IN  FRESH 
WATER?  By  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard,  Author  of  ” Sport  in  Norway,”  &c. 

NOTES  ON  FLY-FISHING  IN  SCOTCH  STREAMS. 

SEA-SIDE  FISHING.  By  W.  B.  Lord,  R.A.,  Author  of  “Sea-Fish  and  How  to  Catdv 
them.”  (Continued.) 

ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAW  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  BREED  OF  FISH 
OTHER  THAN  SALMON. 

FLY-FISHING  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pueman,  Author  of  “ Fly- 
fishing for  Trout,”  ” The  Book  of  the  Axe,"  &c.  (Continued.) 

HEY  FOR  COQUET  (A  North-Country  Fisher’s  Garland). 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

FISHING  GOSSIP  AND  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


'T'HE  ART-JOURNAL  for  August,  2s.  6d.,  contains  three 

Line  Engravings,  viz. “ Temptation  of  Andrew  Marvell,”  by  J.  Stanclifte,  after  C.  Land- 
seer, R.A.;  “Approach  to  Venice,"  by  J.  C.  Armytage,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  “A  Spanish 
Boy,”  by  A.  Blanchard,  after  Murillo.  The  Literary  Contributions  include:—”  Wedgwood  and 
Etruria,”  by  L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  illustrated;  "National  Gallery  and  Royal  Academy ;”  “ British. 
Artists:  William  James  Grant,”  by  James  Datforue,  illustrated;  “Almanac  of  the  Month,” 
illustrated;  ” Art- Work  iu  August,”  by  Rev.  J.G.  Wood,  M.A.:  ” History  of  Caricature,”  by 
T.  Wright,  illustrated;  **  The  Exhibition  in  Dublin;”  ” Chateaubriand’s ‘Atala,’ ” illustrated; 
“A  Decorated  Church  in  Ireland;”  “Portrait  Painting  in  England,”  by  Peter  Cunningham, 
F.S.A.;  “The  Oil  Wells  of  America,”  by  Professor  Archer,  illustrated;  “The  Art- Workman’s 
Position,”  &c.  &c. 

London;  Jamrs  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


■yiEW  of  THAMES  EMBANKMENT.— The  BUILDER  of 

* this  Day  contains  : Fine  View  of  Thames  Embankment;  Landing  Places,  Waterloo 
Bridge — The  Design  and  Construction  of  Harbours— The  Poetry  and  Variety  of  English. 
Masonry— Thames  Embankment — Formative  Ethics,  or  the  Moral  Science  of  Rectifying 
Aberration,  and  of  Developing  the  Perfect  and  Beautiful— German  Hospital,  Dalstou— View  of 
Pulpit,  Christ  Church,  Deptford— Mosaic  Work  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — The  Poor  of  the 
Metropolis— Schools  of  Art— sanitary  Matters— Statues  by  Mr.  Story,  itc.  &c.  4d.;  by  post  5d. 
Office.  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden ; and  all  Booksellers. 
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KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

(GENERAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting, 

in  26  Maps  on  a distinct  Scale,  the  Actual  and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries 
in  the  World,  with  their  present  Political  Divisions.  A New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  a complete  Index.  Imp.  8vo.  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrating,  in  a Series  of  Original 

Designs,  the  Elementary  Facta  of  Geology.  Hydrologj’,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History. 
A New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  20  Maps,  including  Coloured  Geological  Maps  of  Europe 
and  of  the  British  Isles.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

III 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising,  in  Twenty  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to  by  Classical 
Authors;  accompanied  by  a Pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T.  Hahvey,  M.A.  Oxon.  A 
New  and  Kevised  Edition,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

IV 

ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  Esg.,  E.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  Discoveries  in 
Astronomy.  IS  Maps.  Haif-bound,  12s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  and 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  A New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  20  Maps,  including  a Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.  Half-bound,  5s. 
WiLLTAM  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  pp.  304, 3s. 

TpLEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of 

Junior  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  A.M.,F.R.G.S. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  crown  8vo.  pp.  752,  with  a copious  Index,  bound,  7s.  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  Matbematical, 

Physiciil,  and  Political,  and  embracing  a complete  Development  of  the  River-Systems  of 
the  Globe. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  15s.  6d. 

TYEITH  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  A Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps. 

“ There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for  general  public  use  a body  of  maps  equal  in 
beauty  and  completeness  to  the  * Royal  Atlas’  just  issued  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston.” 

Examiner, 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

A New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

»-rRAYELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND.  By  Alex.  Keith 

-*•  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Index  of  easy  reference  to  9,250 Places  on  the 
Map.  Price,  in  a Pocket  Case,  7s.  6d. ; or  in  Sheets,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

On  Tw’o  Sheets,  6s.;  or  on  Canvas  in  a Pocket  Case,  with  Index  of  11,700  Places  on  the 
Map,  8s. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  crown  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

»T'HE  CAIRN  GORM  MOUNTAINS.  By  John  Hied  Btteton, 

Author  of  “The  Book  Hunter,”  &c. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  tbe  “ Saturday 

•A— ^ Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Tgnorance-^Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency— 
■Contempt— Dulness  ns  a Sensation— Mistakes  iu  Life — Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 
Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills  — Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  of 
Money. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  Is. 

’T'HE  CASE  of  the  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  of  the  ARMY 

fairly  stated  in  a Letter  to  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

London:  Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Seventh  Edition,  Tenth  Tliousand,  2s.  6d, ; free  by  post,  32  Stamps. 

TYISEASES  of  the  SKIN  : a Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

^ Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hont.  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
Dispensary  f^or  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

“ Mr.  Hunt  has  transferred  these  diseases  from  the  incurable  class  to  the  curable.”— iaiicei. 
London  : T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

BOHN’S  ROYAL  ILLUSTI^ED  SERIES  FOR  AUGUST. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

f^RUIKSHANK’S  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  MAX- 

WELL’S  HISTORY  of  the  IRISH  REBELLION  of  1798,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Union, 
and  of  Emmett’s  Insurrection  in  180.5.  Embellished  with  6 Portraits  and  21  full-paged  and 
elaborate  Etchings  by  George  Cruikshank. 

The  former  Volumes  of  this  Series,  all  highly  illustrated,  are  ; 

Bartlett’s  Footsteps  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  7s.  6d.  Bartlett’s  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,  7s.  6d.  Bartlett’s  Nile  Bout,  7s.  6d.  James’s  Book  of  the  Passions,  7a.  6d.  Marryat’s 
Poor  Jack,  46  Plates  by  Stanfield,  6s.  Roscoe’s  North  and  South  Wales,  100  Plates,  each 
Yolume  10s.  6d. 

London ; Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Just  pubUshed,  by  EMILY  FAITHFULL,  London. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"WICISSITUDES  (a  Volume  of  Poems).  By  the  Rev. 

* Wm.  Parkinson,  M.A. 

Just  published,  is. 

T ECTURES  on  ITALIAN  UNITY,  and  the  National  Move- 

^ ment  in  Europe.  By  John  Sale  Barker.  These  Lectures  contain  an  Historical  Sketch 
•of  the  Italian  National  Movements,  witli  an  Account  of  the  Political  Teaching  of  Mazzini, 
and  the  career  of  Garibaldi.  Publislied  by  Emily  Faithpull,  14  Princes  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  W.;  and  83a  Furringdon  Street,  London,  E.C, 


lyHE  LITE  of  CHRIST:  an  Eclectic  Gospel  from  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments,  Arranged  on  a New  Principle,  with  Analytical  Tables.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  5s.  By  C.  Delaphyme,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Emtt.v  Fatthfolt..  Publisher,  London. 

CillAKESPEARE. — The  Famous  First  Folio  (1623)  reproduced 

in  exact  Facsimile  by  Photo-Lithography.  Part  III.  is  now  ready.  Parts  IV.  and  V.  (a 
Double  Part)  will  be  published  in  August. 

Day  & Son,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ♦ 


rPHE  PRIZE  POEMS  receiviug  the  100  Guineas  as  offered  in 

Advertisements,  “HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  will  be  published  in  July.  Illus- 
trated with  Lithograph  Portraits. 

Gratis  on  application  to  principal  Drapers  everywhere;  or  by  Stamped  Address  to  Day  & Son, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  London. 

MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

TPNGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

matieal  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  os  a text  book  for  Candidates 
preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Cloth,  9d. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth, Is. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

liondon:  Walton  St  Maoerly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


A 
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NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS,  hy  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 

Robertson,  of  Brighton,  has  just  been,  issued. 

FIRST  SERIES.  Eleventh  Edition.  SECOND  SERIES.  Tenth  Edition. 

THIRD  SERIES.  Tenth  Edition. 

Smith, Elder  St  Co.,  65  Cornhill. 

Now  ready  at  all,  the  Libraries,  cloth,  6s. 

'p'AUSTUS  : his  Life,  Death,  and  Doom.  A Romance  in  Prose. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

“ A most  extraordinary  and  very  clever  book.”  “ A very  surprising  book.’* 

W.  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 

1 vol.  8vo. 

FATHERS  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY— SOCRATES, 

PLATO,  ARISTt)TLE  ; reprinted  from  the  “ Encyclopadia  Britannica,”  with 
Additions.  By  R.  D.  Hamfden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Edinburgh  ; A.  & C.  Black. 

Ready  on  the  2oth  inst.  2s.  6d. ; per  post,  3s. 

TAALZIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’ 

A-'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Division  I.  200  pp.  52  Engravings  by  J.  E.  Millais,  J.  Teuniel, 
J.  D.  Watson, and  G.  J.  Pinwell.  The  Work  to  be  completed  in  Four  Divisions, 

London;  Ward  & Lock,  15S  Fleet  Street. 

Ready  on  the  26th  inst.  2s.  6d.;  per  post, 3s. 

TYALZIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH.  Division  I. 

200  pp.  51  Engraving^  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.  The  Work  to  be  completed  ip  Tw'o  Divisions. 
London:  Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Fift  eth  Thousand,  6d. 

T ETTER  on  CORPULENCE,  addressed  to  the  Public.  By 

^ William  Banting. 

London : Harrison,  59  Pall  Mall,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  the 

Prince  of  Wales. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition, ^vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

QERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Cartee,  M.A.,  Rector  of. 

^ Clewer. 

Latel  y published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  LIFE  of  SACRIFICE.  A Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 

AU  Saints , Margaret  Street,  in  Lent  1864.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

London : J.  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  New  Bond  Street. 

OUR  GREAT  WRITERS. 

A COURSE  of  LECTURES  upon  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

with  numerous  Quotations  and  Analyses  of  the  principal  Works.  By  Charles  Edward 
Turner,  Professor  of  English  Littrature  iu  tue  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum.  7s. 

The  Seven  Lectures  on  Shukspeare  occupy  124  pages, 

St.  Petersburg:  A.  Munx,  14  Neveky  Prospect. 

SLATER’S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A New  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

OENTENTIZE  CHRONOLOGIC.iE : Being  a complete  System 

O of  Ancient  and  Modern  Chronology  : Introductory  Lessons  on  Kates  in  general ; 


Chronology  before  Christ;  ChronolOCT 
after  Chi'ist ; Chronology  necessary  in 
the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ; 
Dates  connected  with  Science  and  Litera- 


France ; Dates  useful  to  Artists ; Dates 
useful  to  Musicians ; Dates  useful  in  the 
Medical  Profession;  Dates  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  East  Indies;  General  Chro- 


ture;  Chronology  for  the  History  of  I nological  Table  contained  in  Familiar 
Sentences.  By  Mrs.  Hekrt  Slater,  Author  of  “Lessons  iu  Geography."  New 
Editions,  revised  and  much  enlarged. 

London : Longslan,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

SCHOOL  HISTORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ AMY  HERBERT." 
Revised  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

AEIKST  IHSTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 

B.c.  1184,  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  B.c.  146.  By  the  Author  "of  “ Amy 
Herbert.” 

Historical  Works  hy  the  same  Author. 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  Rome,  B.c.  7H3,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  A.D.  70.  Eleventh 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABY- 

LONIA,  with  Two  coloured  Maps,  price  6s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  SPELLING-BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 

New  Edition,  in  18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

TVICTATION  EXERCISES.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 

-IU'  Author  of  the  “ Child’s  First  History  of  Rome,”  a “ First  History  of 
Greece,”  &o. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 
The  Third  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

"""■  or 

length, 

selected  from  the  best  Writers  with  a view  to  sustain  the  Pupil’s  interest  in  each 
Exerene  : intended  principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies’  Schools.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Amy  Herbert.” 

Also,  a Revised  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

CONTES  EACILES,  a Selection  of  Amusing  Stories  from 

Modem  French  Writers  ; intended  to  give  Little  Girls  an  interest  in  reading 
when  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  Language,  and  to  precede  in  use 
“ Extraits  Choisis.” 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  iu  2 vols.  post  Svo.  price  15s.  cloth, 

Late  laurels  : a Tale,  reprinted  from  “ Fraser’s  Maga- 

ziue.”  By  the  Author  of  “ Wheat  and  Tares.” 


TPXTRAITS  CHOISIS  des  AUTEURS  MODERNES, 

Tj  Advanced  French  Reading-Book  ; comprising  Pieces  of  considerable  leu 


“ It  is  a positive  relief  to  get  hold  of  such  a 
novel  as  * Late  Laurels,’  . . . ^ The  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn  and  distinctive,  the 

moral  is  clearly  defined * Late 

Laurels’  is  one  of  the  few  modern  novelsfrom 
which  any  young  lady  may  derive  both  profit 


and  amusement.  The  Author  is  evidently  a 

fierson  of  a cultivated  and  refined  mind,  und 
las  taken  great  care  to  avoid  tlie  faults  whicli 
taint  both  the  style  and  the  plot  of  so  mauy  of 
the  novels  of  the  present  day.” 

Morning  Post. 


London ; Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


CONTANSEAU’S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  in  post  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  bound, 

IVTEW  practical  dictionary  of  the  FRENCH  and 

-l  V ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  LfioN  Contanseav,  French  Examiner  for 
Military  and  CivU  Appointments,  &c. 

Also,  by  Mr.  CONTANSEAV,  Second  Edition,  price  5s. 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY : being  a careful  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Author’s  “ Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,”  retaining  all  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  origmal  work  condensed  into  a much  smaller  volume. 


Of  these  two  works  the  larger  or  Prac- 
TICAL  DicnoNART,  intended  mainly  for 
the  use  of  schools,  contains  a more  full 
vocabulary,  together  with  many  phrases 
and  idioms  which  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  plan  of  a pocket  volume. 
The  Pocket  DicnoNART,  adapted  for 


beginners,  tom-ists,  and  travellers,  aims 
at  the  utmost  conciseness  of  definition, 
while  it  still  retains  for  general  use  the 
features  of  accuracy,  completene^,  and 
orderly  arrangement  to  which  the  imme- 
diate and  enduring  success  of  the  Prac- 
tical Dictionary  is  fairly  attributable. 


London ; Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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IMPROVED  EDITIONS,  CAREFULLY  CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT. 

In  strong  canvas  covers,  price  Nincpence  each  Work. 

GLEIG’S  school  series,  intended  to  comprise  a complete 

course  of  Elementary  Education.  Projected  and  edited  by  tho  Eev.  G.  B. 
Gleio,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.  Forces  : Assisted  by 

WALTER  MACLEOD,  F.R.G.8. 

‘ WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A. 

GRADUATED  SERIES  of  9 COPY-BOOKS,  each 3d, 

FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK,  or  BEADING  and  WRITING  Cd. 

SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK,  or  READING  and  SPELLING 9d. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS  from  SCRIPTURE 6d. 

EXPLANATORY  ENGI.ISH  GRAMMAR 9d. 

HIS  rORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 9d. 

BOOK  of  HEALTH,  9d BOOK  of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  9d. 

BOOK  of  BIOGRAPHY,  9d CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY,  9d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 9d. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  9d. 

HAND- ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY 2s.  Cd, 

CLASS- ATLAS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND 7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE 9d. 

SACRED  HISTORY,  2s.  cloth ; or  in  2 Parts,  each  9d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  2s.  cloth  ; or  in  2 Parts,  each  9d. 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES  9d. 

HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA 9d. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  Part  I.  on  the  above  four 9d. 

HISTORY  of  ROME,  9d HISTORY  of  GREECE,  9d. 

NA  I URAL  HISTORY,  2s.  cloth  i or  2 Parts,  each  9d. 

ASTRONOMY  and  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES 9d. 

MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC  9d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  by  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  ENTRY 9d. 

EIGHT  ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  adapted  to  above,  each 6d, 

PRACTICAL  or  APPLIED  GEOMETRY  Is. 

DRAWING  applied  to  Architecture,  Building,  Engineering,  &c Is. 

MENSURATION,  9d. ; Kav,  9d LOGARITHMS,  Is.;  Key,  9d. 

ALGEBRA,  9d. ; Kev,  3d ELEMENTARY  EUCLID,  9d. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Is ....Kev  to  the  Problems,  9d. 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  and  PNEUMATICS  9d. 

ELECTRICITY,  9d LIGHT  and  HEAT,  9d. 

MAGNETISM,  Yoltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro-Dynamics  9d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  9d. 

MECHANICS  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE 9d. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

B.TCHARD  TTTLEY’.S  ELEMENTARY  RCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Now  in  course  of  publication  in  12mo. 

TT'NGLISH  GEAMMAK  and  COMPOSITION,  GEOGRAPHY, 

-Ej  arithmetic,  and  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  adapted  for  Middle-Class  Educa- 
tion and  for  Pupils  qualifying  for  Examination.  By  Richard  Hjley.  New  and 
improved  Editions  of  the  following  may  be  had. 

Elementary,  a. 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 1 0 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY 0 9 

Junior  Series, 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  1 9 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Part  1 1 6 

PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 2 0 

Middle  and  Advanced  Series. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  STYLE,  and  POETRY 3 6 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  same 2 6 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Part  II / 3 0 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  Argumentative,  &c.  Part  III 4 6 

Latin  and  Arithmetic. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  (in  English)  3 0 

FIRST  PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  EXERCISES 2 0 

THE  ARITHMETICAL  COMPANION,  BOOK-KEEPING,  &c 2 0 

For  Teachers  only. 

KEY  to  the  ARITHMETICAL  COMPANION 5 0 

Or  bound  with  the  Arithmetical  Companion  ” 6 6 

KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES 3 6 

KEY  to  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Parti 2 6 

Or  bound  with  the  Composition.  Part  1 4 0 

KEY  to  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Part  TI 4 0 

(Dr  bound  with  the  Composition.  Part  II 7 o 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


BISHOP  BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

Now  ready,  in  royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound ; or  royal  4to.  (full  size  of  the 
Maps)  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

TDISHOP  BUTLEK’S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

-L)  New  Edition,  enlarged  to  33  full-coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  on  Steel 
by  E.  Weller,  F.R.G.S. ; with  a copious  Index.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

“I'here  arc  several  improvements  in  this 
ediiiun  of  BUhop  Butler’s  ‘Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography.’  New  Maps  have  been  added, 
t)ie  old  ones  corrected  according  to  the  present 


state  of  geugrapliical  knowledge;  and,  lost  not 


least,  the  price  of  the  whole  has  been  reduced. 
The  execution  of  the  maps  does  Mr.  Weller 
great  honour;  he  has  combined  distinctness 
with  fulness  moei  successtully ; the  mountains 
and  rivers  are  remarkably  clear.” 

Athenceum, 


BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Modern  Atlas. 
Royal  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  half -bound. 

BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ; enlarged 

to  Twenty-four  full-coloured  Maps ; with  a complete  Index.  Boyal  8vo.  price 
12s.  half-bound ; or  royal  4to.  price  12s.  cloth. 

BUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY; 

comprising  Ten  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Ancient  Atlas.  Royal 
8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

GEOGBAPHY  ; enlarged  to  Fifty-seven  full-coloured  Maps ; with  Two 
Indexes.  Boyal  4to.  price  22s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  or  MAP  Pro- 
jections, Ancient  and  Modern.  Oblong  4to.  price  4s.  each  Set ; or  7s.  6d. 
together. 

BUTLER’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY;  an  entirely  New 

Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time,  Post  8vo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

BUTLER’S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY;  an  entirely  New 

Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

THE  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  in  1 vol. 

price  7s.  6d. 

London:  Loxgman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

NEW  WOBK  ON  THE  BEBKELEIAN  THEOBT. 

In  8vo.  with  21  Figures  on  Wood,  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

QIGHT  and  TOUCH : an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  Received 

(or  Berkeleian)  Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

London  : Longm.a.n,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 


DE.  DAWSON  TUBNEB'S  HISTOBICAL  ANALYSES. 

Fifth  Edition,  now  ready,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  up  to  the  Present  Time, 
in  fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A NALYSIS  of  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  HISTORY.  By 

Dawson  W.  Turneh,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Institution  School, 
Liverpool. 

ANALYSIS  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Second  Edition,  2s. 
ANALYSIS  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY,  Third  Edition,  2s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

GEOGEAPHICAL  WOBKS  BY  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.B.O.S. 

In  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Coloured  Maps,  price  7s.  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUS- 

-OV  TBIAL,  and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  up  to  the  present  date.  By  W.  Hughes,  F.B.G.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  in  King’s  College,  and  in  Queen’s  College,  London. 

Or  in  (Part  I. — Europe,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

2 Parts  (Part  II. — Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  4s. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH  HISTORY,  price  8s.  6d. 
A MANUAL  of  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  price  2s. 

A MANUAL  of  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  4s.  6d. 
THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY,  price  9d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  price  9d. 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  BEGINNERS,  price  9d. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  BEV.  H.  MUSGBAVE  WXLKINS. 
Fourth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth,  and  Key,  for  Tutors  and  Private 
Students,  price  2s.  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By 

the  Bev.  Henry  Mgsgrave  Whuons,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Merton  College, 

Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Middle 

Classes  of  Schools.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

KEY,  for  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  only,  price  5s. 

PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  ANTHOLOGY,  selected  from  Plia- 

drus,  Ovidj  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus,  and  Martial.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

NOTES  for  LATIN  LYRICS,  in  nse  in  Harrow,  Westminster,. 

and  Eugby  Schools.  Sixth  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. 

KEY,  for  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  only,  price  2s.  6d. 

A PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  New  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  KEY,  price  2s.  6d. 

PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  on  the  same  plan, 

and  to  follow  in  use  the  above.  Second  Edition,  price  5s. 

MANUAL  of  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Second 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd.  KEY,  for  Tutors  and  Private  Students,, 
price  2s.  6d. 

THE  OLYNTHIACS  .of  DEMOSTHENES.  Edited  by  the 

Bev.  H.  Musgrave  Wh.kins,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

NEW  WOBK  BY  DE.  M.  F.  MAUBY. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  2 Plates,  price  2s.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL 

readers.  By  M.  P.  Maury,  LL.D.,  Commander  in  the  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  ; Author  of  “ The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,”  &c. 
London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY  BY  DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM. 

Now  ready,  Parts  I.  to  IV.,  to  be  continued  Montlily  and  completed  in  36  Parts,, 
price  Ss.  6d.  each,  forming  Two  Volumes  Quarto, 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By 

R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge;  Author  of  “The  English  Language,”  &c.  Founded  on  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H,  J.  Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions. 

“ This  work  has  now  advanced  far  enough 
to  show  that  the  favourable  impression  cre- 
ated by  tlie  first  Part  w'as  a just  one.  It  is 
mudeatly  said  to  be  founded  on  tliat  of  Dr. 

Samuel  Johnson,  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a 

London  : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT’S  VISITS  AND  RURAL  LIFE. 

Cheaper  Edition,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

E RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howitt, 

With  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Bewick  and  Wu.t.iams. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  2 vols.  square  8vo.  price  25s. 

VISITS  to  REMARILABLE  PLACES— Old  Halls,  Battle- 

Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Bemarkable  Passages  in  English  History 
and  Poetry.  With  many  Woodcuts. 

London:  Longman,  Green, '&  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

BEADING,  SPELLING,  WBTTING,  ABITHMETIC,  AND  DICTATION 
EXEBCISES  UNDER  THE  REVISED  CODE. 

Now  complete  in  G Parts  or  Standards,  price  5s.  3d.  and  Answers  to  the  Exercises- 
in  Arithmetic,  price  Is. 

QTEVENS  and  HOLE’S  GRADE  LESSON  BOOKS,  each 

standard  embracing  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Exercises  for 
Dictation.  Especially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code.  By 
E.  T.  Stevens,  Associate  of  King’s  College,  London ; and  Charles  Hole,  Head. 
Master,  Loughborough  Collegiate  School,  Brixton. 

FIRST  STANDARD,  price  Gd.  i FOURTH  STANDARD,  price  9d.. 

SECOND  STANDARD,  price  9d.  FIFTH  STANDARD,  price  is.  3d. 

THIRD  STANDARD,  price  9d.  | SIXTH  STANDARD,  price  Is.  3d. 

THE  ADVANCED  LESSON  BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Evening' 

Classes,  by  the  same  Authors,  nearly  ready. 

into  the  hands,  not  merely  of  every  school- 
master, but  into  those  of  parents  of  the  iniddle- 
and  upper  classes,  and  into  all  the  schools  of 


substantially  new  work,  and  will  as  surely 
sui  ersede  that  of  the  great  lexicographer,  au 
his  labours  rendered  obsolete  tliosc  of  Ju>' 
predccessois.”—  Gentlemans  Magazine. 


rpn: 

-L  t 


“ The  plan  of  these  grade  books  is  excellent, 
and,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  teachin.i  the 
Englisli  language  and  arithmetic,  t)>ey  are 
unexceptionable.  So  good  are  they  in  these 
respects  ti.at  we  should  hope  to  see  them  pass 


the  kingdom,  until  they  become  as  well  known 
as  Goldsmith  and  Piimock.” 

Science  Review, 


THE  PRIMER,  by  the  same  Authors,  introductory  to  the  above,, 

with  10  Woodcuts,  price  3d. 

London  : Longm.in,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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KNOWLEDGE  EOE  THE  YOUNG. 


WORKS  BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  price  One  Shilling,. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  TO  KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Infant  Minds. 

By  a MOTHER. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  uniform  with  “ The  Stepping-Stone  to  Knowledge.’* 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  GEOGRAPHY:  containing' 

several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  Price  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  HISTORY:  con- 

taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  England.  Price  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE:  con- 

taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Price  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIOGRAPHY : containing 

Several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women. 
Price  Is. 


SECOND  SERIES  of  tlie  STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOW- 

LKDGE  ; containing  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscel- 
laneous Subjects  not  contained  in  the  First  Series.  Price  Is. 

SADLER’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR : 

containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  Price  Is. 

SADLER’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH  PRONUN- 

CIATION  and  CONVERSATION  ; containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  the  French  Language,  Price  is. 

PARKHURST’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  MUSIC:  containing 

several  Hundred  Questions  on  the  Science  ; also  a short  History  of  Music.  Price  la. 

PARKHURST’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ROMAN  HISTORY: 

containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Rome.  Price  Is. 

SHIELD’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  ANIMAL  and  VEGE- 

TABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  ; with  many  Woodcuts.  Price  Is. 

OWEN’S  STEPPING-STONE  to  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

I 'ertehratc  or  Back-boned  Animals ; witli  Woodcuts.  Price  2s.  6d. 

/Paht  T.  Mammalia,  price  l.s. 
beparately  jj.  Birds,  Jieptiles,  Fishes,  pricQ  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH  HISTORy : containing 

several  Hundred  Questions  and  AnSw'ers  on  the  History  of  France.  Price  Is. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  GRECIAN  HISTORY:  con- 

taining  several  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Greece.  Price  Is. 

TIH^  STEPPING-STONE  to  ASTRONOMY : containing 

several  Hundred  familiar  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
Price  Is.  


LONDON  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  & CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Just  received  from  New  Zealand,  price  16s. 

A SELECTION 

FROM 

THE  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES 

OF 

JOHN  ROBERT  OODLEY. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  JAMES  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


L02TO0N  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Mr.  NEWBY  has  just  published,  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

WONDROUS  STRANGE. 

“ A remarkably  exciting  novel.  Not  only  is  the  story  naturally  told,  but  a vein  of  right 
:fceling  runs  through  every  chapter.”— Re/Z’s  Messenger. 

The  interest  is  so  deep  and  exciting  that  we  read  on  without  noting  timt."~Expres8. 

Also,  2 Yols.  21s. 

A HEART  TWICE  WON. 

A Novel.  By  H.  L.  STEVENSON,  Cousin  of  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 

STANDARD  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  AUTHORS, 


VANITY  FAIR.  Illustrated  by  tbe  Autbor.  1 vol.  8vo. 

cloth,  21s. 

■***  Also,  a Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

PENDENNIS.  Illustrated  by  the  Autbor.  2 vols.  8vo. 

cloth,  26s. 

***  Also,  a Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7a. 

THE  NEWCOMES.  Illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle.  2 vols. 

8vo.  cloth, 26s. 

***  Also,  a Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s. 

THE  VIRGINIANS.  Illustrated  by  tbe  Author.  2 vols.  8vo. 

cloth,  26s. 

***  A Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s. 

HISTORY  of  • SAMUEL  TITMARSH.  Illustrated  by  tbe 

Author.  1 vol.  small  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

MISCELLANIES  iu  PROSE  and  VERSE.  In  4 vols. 

price  6s.  each. 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

NEW  SPORTING  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“HANDLEY  CROSS.” 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  iOHN  LEECH. 

This  day,  with  Two  Coloured  Illustrations  by  John  Leech,  price  Is. 

No.  IV.  of 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.” 


LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  U BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Cheap  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

VERNER’S  PRIDE. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “East  Lynne,” 

Vemer’s  Pride’  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  novel  which  Mrs.  Wood  has  produced  since  she 
rose  into  sudden  celebrity  on  tlie  pubiicatiou  of  ‘ East  Lynne.'  ”—2'imes. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  1 1 BOUVERIE  STREET. 


Demy  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  20s. 

THE  EPOCHS  OF  PAINTING: 

A Biographioal  and  Critical  Essay  on  Painting  and  Painters  of 
aU  Times  and  many  Places. 

By  RALPH  NICHOLSON  WORNUM, 

Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Their  Political  and  Social  Condition;  with  a History  of 
the  British  Protectorate. 

Edited  by  Y"iscount  KlRKWALL, 

Lately  on  the  Staff  ©f  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Seventh  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

“The  volumes  with  which  Lord  Kirkwall  lins favoured  the  public  may  be  regarded  as  at  once 
a contribution  to  Ionian  history  and  a book  of  travels.  The  grouml  Jtas  been  but  little  traversed 
by  Englishmen,  and  the  present  work  is  therefore  a welcome  addition  to  our  rather  defective 
knowledge.”— Zom/on  litview. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

ZOE’S  BRAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “Recommended  to  Mercy.’’ 

“ ‘ Zoe’s  Brand  ’ is  not  a treatise,  but  a tale,  and  a very  interesting  one  too.  It  abounds  rather 
to  excess  in  startling  situations  and  harrowing  incidents.”— lieview. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


New  Volumes  just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

CAEDINAL  POLF.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
CHAELIF  THOENHILL;  or,  tbe  Dunce  of  tbe  Family.  By 

Chahlbs  Clarke. 

IIOUSF  of  FLMOEF.  By  tbe  Author  of  “Grandmother’s 

Money.” 

THF  COUNTEY  GENTLEMAN.  By  “Scrutator.” 

THE  MASTEE  of  the  HOUNDS.  By  “Scrutator.” 
EEUBEN  MEDLICOTT.  By  the  Author  of  “My  Uncle  tbe 

Curate,”  “ Bachelor  of  the  Albany,”  &c. 

THE  HEAD  of  the  FAMILY.  By  tbe  Autbor  of  “John 

Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Sold  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


UEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENTS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “ Pickwick,”  “ David 
Copperfiekl,”  &c. 

This  daj',  Part  IV.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Next  week,  post  8vo.  with  an  Illustration. 

LE  SPORT  AT  BADEN. 

CHAPMAN  A IIALU,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS 


BY 

The  Riglit  Kev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 


STEREOTYPE  EDITIONS,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 


' COIiENSO’S  AKITHMETICS. 

A RITHMETIG  designed  for  the  Use  of 

SCHOOLS  ; to  which  is  nddcd  n Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage.  New  Edition  (1964), 
thoroughly  revised;  with  tlie  udditiou  of  Notes  and  Examination  Fapeks.  12mo.  4i>.  6d. 


KEY  to  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC  for 

SCHOOLS,  containing;  SOLUTIONS  in  full  of  all  the  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Hunter,  M.A.  12mo.  Ju&trcadi/, 


GOLENSO’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 

desisnecl  for  the  use  of  National,  Adult,  and  Commercial  Schools;  consisting  of  a Text- 
Book  of  Arithmetic,  nccomponied  by  a Series  of  easy  and  amusing  Examples,  arranged 
progressively  in  order  of  difficulty,  beginning  from  the  very  simplest  steps.  ISmo.  Is.  Od. ; 
or  witli  Answers,  2s.  3d. 


COLENSO’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 

for  National  Schools  is  divided  Into  Five  Farts,  which  are  sold  separately  as  follows:— 
I.  TEXT-BOOK,  price  6d. 

II.  EXAMPLES,  Fart  I.  Simple,  Ariihmetw^V'^\ct  AA. 

III.  EXAMPLES,  Fart  II.  Compound  A rithmttic^  price  4d. 

IV.  EXAMPLES,  Part  III.  Fractions.,  Decimals^  Duodecimals^  &c.,  price  4d. 

V.  ANSWERS  to  the  EXAMPLES,  with  SOLUTIONS  of  the  more  difficult 
QUESTIONS,  price  Is. 


COIiET^SO’S  ALGEBRAS, 

T'HE  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA  designed 

for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS.  Part  I.  containing  the  Simpler  Parts  of  the  Science,  suitable 
for  general  School  purposes,  and  as  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary  B.A.  Degree. 
12mo.  4s.  6d— KEY,5s. 


EXAMINATION- QUESTIONS  on  CO- 

I.EN^O’S  ALGEBRA,  Part  I.  With  Graduated  Exercises  in  Simple  Equations, 
Clas-ified  Problems  in  Simple  and  Quodratic  Equations,  Examples  of  the  Application  of 
Algebra  to  Geometrical  Constructions,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.,  formerly 
Vice- Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea.  l2mo.  2s.  6d. 


COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA 

designed  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS,  Part  II.,  adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of  more  advanced 
Students  : containing  the  higher  parts  of  the  subject,  with  an  Appbnoix  of  more  difficult 
Miscellaneous  Examples  and  Equation  Papers.  12mo.  6s.— KEY,  5s. 

COLENSO’S  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAM- 

PLES  and  EQUATION  PAPERS  from  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  ALGEBRA ; with 
the  AjfswERs.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA 

adapted  for  the  Use  of  National  and  Adult  Schools;  containing  numerous  easy  Examples 
and  Questions  under  every  Rule,  with  a Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice. 
Idmo.  Is.  6d._KEY,  2s.  6u. 

COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA 

adapted  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Students  in  the  UMvxnsiTy;  being  a Large-Paper 
Edition  of  the  .^LLGEBRA,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  us  above— the  complete  work.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
— K£  y , 12mo.  7s.  6d. 


COLEirSO’S  TEIGONOMETEY. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Pakt  I.  com- 

prising  the  Measurement  of  lanes  and  Angles,  the  Numerical  Values  of  the  Trigonome- 
trical Ratios ; with  the  Use  of  Logarithms  and  the  Exponential  Theorem.  12mo.  3s.  6d.— 
KEY,  3s.  6d. 


COLENSO’S  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY, 

Part  II.  comprising  the  Summation  of  Series,  the  Trigonometrical  Solution  of  Equations, 
and  a large  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Problems.  12mo.  2s.  6d.— KEY,  6s. 

The  KEYS  to  the  Two  Parts  of  the  TRIGONOMETRY,  together,  price  8s.  6d. 


COLENSO’S  EUCLID. 

T'HE  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID  (the  parts 

usually  studied  in  the  Universities),  from  the  Text  of  Dr,  Simson  ; with  a large  Collec- 
tion of  Geometrical  Phoui.ems  for  Solution.  IBmo.  4s.  6d.;  or  W'itli  a KEY  to  the  Problems, 
price  6s.  Gd. 


COLENSO’S  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS 

and  KEY.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 


COLENSO’S  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS, 

wparatelj',  for  the  Use  of  Schools  where  other  Editions  of  Euclid  may  be  employed. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCCXVI. 


August,  J 864.  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd. 
Notes  on  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic 
History. — Part  I.  By  Henry  Ottley, 
Truth’s  Conflict.  By  Stephen  Jenner. 
Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
IX.— XI. 

The  Hills. 

Elizabethan  Gardening. 


PROFESSOR  MAX 


Concerning  Unpruned  Trees.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B. 

A Campaigner  at  Home.  X and  XI. 
Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray. 
Contemporary  Ballad  on  the  Murder  of 
Uarnley.  From  the  Record  OfBce. 
Mendelssohn's  Letters.  Second  Scries. 

A Pilgrimage  to  Compostella. 

The  Transcendentalists  of  Concord. 


MULLER’S  Second 


Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863.  8vo.  18s. 

These  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a series  of  31  "Woodcuts,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  Organs  of  Speech  in  uttering  the  vaiious  Articulate  Sounds  of  which  all 
Language  is  composed. 


PASSAGES  from  the  LIFE  of  a PHILOSO- 

PHER. By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  price  12s. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comyn, 

Author  of  “ Ellice,  a Tale."  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


AUTUMN  RAMBLES  in  NORTH  AFRICA. 

By  John  Ormsby,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Post  8vo.  -\vith  13  Woodcuts,  8s.  Cd. 


GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including 

the  Bernese  Oberland,  &c.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  Post  8vo.  with  Maps,  7s.  Cd. 


PAPINIAN  : a Dialogue  on  State  Atfairs 

between  a Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter 
Public  Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  Serjeaut-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  5s. 


A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  Lan- 
guage. By  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Founded  on  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Part  IV.  4to.  3s.  fid. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  ACCES- 

SION  of  JAMES  II.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Library  Edition,  ■with  Portrait,  &c.,  5 vqIs.  8vp,  £4. 

Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait,  &c.,  8 vols.  post  8vo.  48s. 

People's  Edition,  with  brief  Memoir,  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  16s. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FALL 

of  WOLSEY  to  the  DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  By  James  Anthony  Fuobde, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  E.Yeter  College,  O.Yford.  Third  Editions  of  the  first 
Eight  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  .54s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  2Ss. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s. 


THE  JUDGMENT  of  CONSCIENCE,  and 

other  Sermons.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  4s.  fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  the  late  Archbishop  WHATELY,  D.D.  Editad 
by  Miss  E.  J.  Whately.  Post  8vo.  Cs. 


SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS 

and  HOLYDAYS  throughout  the  YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  John  S.  B.  Monseli. 
LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  fid. 

By  the  same  Author,  Fourth  Edition, 

HIS  PRESENCE  not  HIS  MEMORY,  prico  Is, 

THE  BEATITUDES,  price  3s.  6d. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA : Hymns  and  Verses 

on  tile  Holy  Communion,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  fid. 


OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John 

F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  K.H.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Corrections,  and  2 new 
Plates.  Svo.  ISs. 

***  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition,  one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure 
of  the  Sun’s  Photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting  a portion  of  the  Moon’s  Surface 
from  a model  by  Mr.  Nasmjdh. 


HOMES  without  HANDS : an  Account  of 

the  Habitations  constructed  by  various  Animals,  arranged  according  to  their 
Principles  of  Construction.  Ry  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With 
many  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Drawings.  In  course  of  publica- 
tion in  20  Monthly  Pai’ts,  Is.  each. 


A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the 

ALLIED  BRANCHES  of  other  SCIENCES : founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Urn;.  By  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
In  33  Montlily  Parts,  forming  4 volumes.  Vol.  I.  31s.  fid.  and  Vol.  II.  26s. 
are  now  ready. 


Lomlou : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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OXFORD  LOCII.  EXAMIRITIOIS. 


JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  24mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  Most  Eminent  ENGLISH 

POETS;  with  Critical  Observations  on  their  Works.  By  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Lives  of 


COWIiBT. 

DEOTLAM, 

MILTON, 

BUTLER, 


ROCHESTER, 

ROSCOMMON, 

OTWAY, 

WALLER, 

and  DRYDEN. 


This  Edition  will  be  issued  uniformly  with  the  “ Oxford  Pocket  Classics.” 
Vols.  II.  and  III.,  containing  the  other  Lives,  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Volumes  containing  the  Works,  or  Selections  from  the  Works,  of  the 
English  Classical  Writers,  suitable  for  use  in  Schools,  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time. 


THE  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Kegulations  for  the  Year  1865,  together  with  a Catalogue  of  Books, 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  One  Stamp  for  postage. 


TEXTS  WITH  SHORT  lOTES. 

TTNIEORM  WITH  THE  SERIES  OE  OXFORD  POCKET  CLASSICS. 

GREEK  "WRITERS. 

Text  and  Notes. 


SOPHOCLES. 

9.  d. 

AJAX  10 

ELECTRA  10 

aSDIPDS  REX 10 

(EDIPHS  COLONEUS..  ..  10 

ANTIGONE  10 

PHILOCTETES 10 

TRACHINI^ 10 

The  Notes  only,  in  1 vol.  cloth,  3s. 

^SCHYLUS. 

PERSiE 10 

PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  ..  10 

SEPTEM  CONTRA  THEBAS  1 0 

AGAMEMNON 10 

CHOEPHOR.E 10 

EUMENIDES  ..  .,  ..  10 

SURPLICES  <.  <.  ..  10 


The  Notes  only,  in  1 vol.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


EURIPIDES. 

8.  d. 

HECUBA 10 

MEDEA  ..  a.  ..  *•  10 

ORESTES 10 

HIPPOLYTUS 10 

PHCBNISSiE  10 

ALCBSTIS  10 

The  Notes  only,  in  1 vol.  cloth,  3s. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

KNIGHTS  10 

ACHARNIANS 10 

BIRDS,  in  the  press. 

HOMER. 

ILIAD,  Books  I.— VI 2 0 

DEMOSTHENES. 

DE  CORONA 2 0 

OL"YNTHIAC  ORATIONS, 
in  the  press. 

.^SCHINES. 

IN  CTESrPHONTEM  ..  ..  2 0 


LATIN  WRITERS. 


Text  and  Notes. 


VIRGIL. 

8.  d. 


BUCOLICS  10 

GEORGICS  2 0 

PIRST  THREE  BOOKS  OP 

THE  .ENEID  ..  ..  10 

HORACE. 

SATIRES 10 

ODES  AND  ERODES . . . . 2 0 


EPISTLES  AND  ARS  POBTICA  1 0 
The  Notes  only,  in  1 vol.  cloth,  2s. 

PHiEDRUS. 


FABLES 10 

LIVY. 

BOOKS  XXI.— XXIV 4 0 

Ditto  in  cloth,  1 vol.  . . 4 6 


SALLUST. 

JUGURTHA  1 "s 

CATILINE  10 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS. 
LIVES  16 

CICERO. 

DE  SENECTUTE,  AND  DB 

AMICITIA 10 

ORATIONBS  IN  CATILINAM  1 0 

ORATIO  PRO  LEGE  MA- 
NILLA., AND  ORATIO 
PRO  ARCHIA  ..  ..  10 

ORATIO  PRO  MILONE  ..  10 

CiESAR. 

DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  Books 

I.— HI 10 


NEW  BOOKS  AT  ALL  LIBEARIES. 


TOO  STEANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fuu*erton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird, &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  wdl.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  touched  off  with  considerable  skill,  as  the  Chamberlain,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
bargeman’s  daughter  Simonette.”— Times. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  INVASION  of  DEN- 

MAHK  in  1864.  By  A.  Gallenga,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  “TUo 
Times  ” at  the  Danish  Head-Quarters.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“A  more  complete  record  of  this  event  of  history  has  not  appeared,  and  is  not  likely  to 
appear.  The  book  is  English  in  Us  sympathies,  just,  generous,  and  full  of  well-chosen  detail.'* 

Examiner, 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin : •with  a glance  at  his  Contemporaries  and  Times. 
By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“Abounding  in  anecdote,  and  full  of  illustrations  of  past  times,  it  is  sure  of  reaching  a 
second  edition.”— AtAcTiceum. 

BLACK  MOSS  : a Tale  by  a Tarn.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Miriam  May.”  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

NOTHING  VENTURE,  NOTHING  HAVE: 

a Novel.  By  Annie  Beale,  Author  of  “ Gladys  the  Reaper.”  3 vols.  post 
8vo. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  From  60  Original  Drawings  by  Crmkshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel. 
With  magnificent  Emblematic  Cover,  designed  by  John  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 

***  The  Popular  Edition,  fop.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
POTLISHEB  IN  OBDINABY  TO  HEB  MAJEaTY. 


3 vols,  8tO.  363, 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  HER  MAJESTY 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

QUEEN  OE  DENMAKK,  AND  SISTER  OF  GEORGE  III. 

FROM  SECRET  SOURCES. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

“A  memoir,  readable, picturesflue,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
which  memoir-readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  be  in  greater 
demand  with  libraries.”— iSjoectator,  June  25,  1864. 

“ Will  be  read  -with  great  interest,  for  it  is  certainly  the  best  and  fullest  account  which  has 
appeared  of  an  event  which  will  always  possess  a certain  degi’ee  of  romantic  attraction.” 

London  Review^  July  9,  1864. 

“We  recommend  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  volumes  to  our  readers  as  giving  an  excellent 
account  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  &c.,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  centary.'*— Edinburgh  CouranU  July  23,  1864. 


LONDON : WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO..  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


Messrs.  TIISLET  BROTHERS’  MW  WORKS, 

In  Circulation  at  aU  the  Libraries. 

♦ 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE." 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols. 

DENIS  DONNE:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  {Ready  this  day, 

“ In  a week  or  two  we  are  to  have  a new  novel  which,  without  being  sensational  in  its  inci- 
dents, is  certain  to  create  a sensation  in  the  novel-reading  world.  It  is  entitled  ‘ Denis  Donne,’ 
and  is  by  the  author  of  ‘ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,’  a story  that  excited  some  little  attention  for  the 
promise  which  it  held  out,  a promise  which  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  forthcoming  work.” 

Illustrated  Times. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Rome  in  I860;”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Daily  Telegraph.”  2 vols.  16s.  * {This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a Novel. 

By  James  A.  St.  John.  3 vols.  {This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AGNES  HOME.” 

STRIFE  and  REST:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.**  2 vols.  {This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ GUY  LIVINGSTONE.** 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.**  2 vols.  15s.  {This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Abel  Drake’s  Wife.’*  3 vols.  {Ready  this  day. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 

Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s.  {Thisday. 


Also,  just  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  6s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  €d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  63. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON:  J.  H.  & JAS.  PARKER. 


TINSLEY  BEOTHEES,  18  CATHEEINE  STEEET,  STEAND. 
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13  Great  Mahlbokougu  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  D’Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jamin  Luiuley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
“Every  one  oueht  to  read  Mr.  Lumley’s  very  attractive  ‘Reminiscences.’  ^ It  is  a rriost 
entertuiuinff  volume.  In  the  fashionable,  dramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  welcome  is 
assured.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book  with  delightful  fluency.  —I  ost. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

lUustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  Cheaper'  Edition,  complete  in  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  bound,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  THE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 
Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ ‘Mattie:  A Stray,’  is  a novel  that  ought  to  take  a higher  rank  than  that  of  an  ephemeral 
work  of  fiction,  Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  She  andher  life  are  painted  afterthe  life.  The 
story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”~.AtAcncEwm. 

“ An  admirable  work.  It  is  a picture  of  life  so  true  and  vivid  as  to  rivet  the  attention  from 
first  to  last.’’— JJeac/er. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  Jeaifreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory;  it  has  a well  contrived,  well 
built-up  plot;  it  is  carefully  written,  and  has  a solidity  and  force  that  impress  the  reader  with 
a sense  or  the  reality  of  the  story.  We  have  read  it  through  with  interest,  and  can  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.’’— AtAcncewui. 

“ Mr.  Jeaft'reson  has  achieved  a remarkable  success  in  this  work.  * Not  Dead  Yet  ’ is  a really 
good  novel,  characterized  by  masterly  ability.  It  cannot  fail  to  afford  great  and  rarely  offered 
pleasure  to  all  readers.  The  author  has  never  written  a book  which  was  otherwise  than  notable 
for  power,  originality,  and  profuseness  of  thought,  but  he  has  never  done  anything  comparable 
to  this  work,  which  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  power,  boldness,  and  interest.” — Post, 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLIFTT),  Author  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“ A pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.”— Post.  “ This  story  is  very  ingenious  and  vei'y  in- 
teresting, and  contains  a variety  of  attractive  characters.”— 

ADVENTURES  of  a MAN  of  FAMILY. 

By  Lord  William  Pnr  Lennox.  3 vols. 

“This  novel  tells  of  adventure  in  plenty,  and  tells  it  interspersed  with  many  a good  social 
anecdote  or  shrewd  and  wholesome  note  upon  the  ways  of  life,  with  unstrained  liveliness  and 
truth.  The  story,  grave  or  gay,  is  to  the  last  entertaining.”— Pajctwfner. 

JOHN  GRESWOLD.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Paul  Ferrol,”  &c.  2 vols. 

' John  Greswold  ’ is  not  only  a good  book,  but  one  of  the  very  few  stories  which  one 
cares  to  look  over  again  after  reading  them  through.”— S’aturcZa?/  Review, 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Clave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ ‘ Janita’s  Cross’  is  an  improvement  upon  ‘ St.  Olave’s.’  "—Atlienoeum, 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

“ A very  charming  book,  which  the  world  will  like.”— ZVmes. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  GeofErey,”  &c.  3 vols.  [AugusH. 


Now  ready, 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  ATJGTTST. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  4c  CO.,  68  CORNHILL. 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS: 

An  Every-day  Story, 

By  tlie  Author  of  “ Cousin  Phillis,” 

. IS  COMMENCED  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER  OP 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  4:  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


LATEST  NEW  NOVELS. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries, 

BERTIE  BRAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 


DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 

In  3 vols. 


the'  man  in  chains. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  &e. 


LONDON : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET, 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


TWENTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


This  Library  was  established  in  1842.  in  order  to  promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of 
the  best  Works  in  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY.  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL  and 
ADVENTURE,  and  the  higlier  class  of  FICTION. 

From  its  commencement,  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest, 
have  been  freely  added  ; in  many  cases  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands,  of  copies  of 
the  principal  works  of  the  day  having  been  provided  for  the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  leading  Books  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  taken  of  all  the  best  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Collection  of  Modern  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access,  and 
which  is  now  by  many  thousand  volumes  the  largest  in  the  World,  will  be  still  further 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Worlul 
of  the  best  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Class  A Subscription  (for  the  Newest  Books), 

ONE  G-UINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards. 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALF- A- GUINEA  per  Annum. 

A List  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Library,  a Revised  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  with- 
drawn for  Sale,  and  Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Presents  and  School 
Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  July  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS. 


Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY  to  every  part  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neisrhbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  succession  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms,  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


FREE  DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  MESSENGERS  call  on  appointed  days  to  deliver  Books  at  the 
Residences  of  Subscribers,  in  every  part  of  London  and  the  immediate  Neighbourhood,  on  a 
plan  which  has  given  general  satislaction  for  many  years. 

Subscription— From  TWO  to  TEU  G-UTIE'EAS  per  Annum, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

The  First  Supply  of  Books  will  be  sent  immediately  on  receipt  of  instructions. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the  AUGUST  LIST  of  Works 
withdrawn  from  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

The  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons,  many  of  whiph  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
CiTT  Office  : 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


This  day  is  published,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD: 

A Sermon  preached  before  King’s  College  School,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Ee-opening  of  King’s  CoUege 
Chapel,  London,  June  23,  1864. 

By  the  Kev.  FEEDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; TTon.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  London ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOE  IRELAND. 


A WEEK  at  KILLARNEY.  lUustrated  -witli  12  Engravings 

on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.  and  W.  H.  Bartlett,  91  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  2 Maps.  8s. 

DUBLIN  and  WICKLOW.  Illustrated  with  an  Engraving  on 

Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  57  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  4 Maps.  2s.  6d. 

THE  NORTH  and  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY.  Illustrated  with 

an  Engraving  on  Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  90  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  4 Maps.  2s.  6d. 

THE  WEST  and  CONNAMARA.  Illustrated  with  an  En- 

* graving  on  Steel  by  T.  Creswick,  80  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  3 Maps.  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

SOUTH  WALES,  the  WYE,  and  the  COAST.  Rlustrated. 

Price  21s. 

THE  THAMES.  Illustrated.  15s. 


LONDON  I VIRTUE  BROTHERS  4:  CO.,  I AMEN  CUitHER. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  LIST. 


WORDS  and  PLACES ; or  Etymological  Illustrations  of  History, 

Ethnoloiry,  and  Geoffraphy.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tavlor,  M.A.  With  a Map,  showing 
the  Settlements  of  the  Celts,  Sivxons,  Dunes,  and  Norwegians,  in  the  British  Isles  and 
Nurthem  France.  Crown  6vo.  cloth,  12s.  6tl. 

*'  We  liave  expressed  our  opinion  frankly  when  we  have  differed  from  him,  but  . . . we  think 
tlic  book  a good  one;  full  of  useful  aud  interesting  information,  put  together  with  scholarship 
and  with  untiring  industry.  We  hope  to  see  it  circulate  widely. "—QttarfeW//  Review. 

*•  Mr.  Taylor  has  attempted  to  fill  a place  in  Eii>;lt>h  literature  hitherto  almost  unoccupied, 
imd  we  are  glad  to  say  with  no  little  success.”— ?V7ncs. 

•*  This  book  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  it  is  so  well  furnished  with  the  fullest  reference 
to  all  the  great  Continental  philologists,  it  can  liardly  fail  to  become  most  popular  among  those 
who  wish  for  information  on  the  questions  which  it  handles.  An  excellent  index  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  ethnologicnl  Map  of  England  and  the  neighbouring  shores  on  the  other,  make  it 
u peculiarly  haudy  book  for  such  purposes.”— iresfmiVisfer  Review. 


VACATION  TOURISTS,  and  NOTES  of  TRAVEL  in  1862-3. 

Edited  by  Fuancis  Galton,  F.R.S.  Svo.  cloth,  16s.  [ATiw  ready. 

Contents: 

1.  A Winter  Ride  in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev,  H.  B.  Tristram. 

2.  Fish  Culture  in  France.  By  James  G.  Bertram,  Esq. 

3.  The  'i'urks  of  Constantinople.  By  Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  Esq. 

4.  lAjtters  from  the  Cape.  By  Lady  Duff-Gordon. 

b.  Poland.  By  the  Rev.  William  George  Clark,  M.  A. 

0.  The  Reruhlic  ol‘  Paraguay.  By  David  Powell,  Esq. 

7.  Sinai.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 

8.  Tlie  Ancient  Shell-Mounds  of  Denmark.  By  Mrs.  Lubbock. 

9.  The  Medical  Service  of  the  Federal  Army.  By  Charles  Mayo,  Itl.A. 

10.  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Greive. 

11.  Wilderness  Journeys  iu  New  Brunswick.  By  HisExcellency  the  lion.  Arthur  Gordon. 
**  A Volume  of  travels  richer  in  interest  than  this  has  rarely  been  published."— A f/ienccum. 


THE  HISTORY  of  NORMANDY  and  of  ENGLAND.  By 

SirFuANcis  Palcrave,  K.n.  Completing  the  Tlistory  to  the  Death  of  William  RufhV 
Edited  by  F.  T.  Paloravr,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

VoIs.III.  and  IV.  Svo.  cloth,  each  2ls.  [ilTow  ready. 

Vola.  I.  and  II.  can  still  be  liad  separately. 

" Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  cf  this  country." 

Spectator. 


POLISH  EXPERIENCES  during  the  INSURRECTION 

1863'4.  By  W.n.  Bullock,  late  "Daily  News"  Correspondent  in  Poland. 

■ LOn  Wednesday  next. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  TRIAL  : More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain.  By  the  Author 

of  the  " Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  HEIR  of  REDCLYFEE.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.  Cs. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE,  Tliird  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6a. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
HEART’S  EASE.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

HOPES  and  FEARS,  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CLARA  VAUGHAN ; a Novel.  3 vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  31s.  6d.^ 

The  romantic  history  of  Edgar  Vaughan  may  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  highly  wrought 
and  thrillingly  told  tales  . . . that  have  ever  figured  iu  an  Eoglish  novel.”— Moniiiuj  Star. 

LESLEY’S  GUARDIANS.  By  Cecil  Home.  3 vols.  crown 

8vo.  31  s.  6d. 

" In  spite  of  the  somewliat  startling  event  which  forms  a groundwork  for  the  plot.  ‘ Lesley’s 

Guardians ' does  not,  we  are  hapny  to  say,  belong  to  the  class  of  sensation  novels 

It  is  in  the  working  out  of  the  effect  of  position  upon  character  that  Cecil  Home’s  special  i>ower 
lies.  ’—Spectator. 

THE  WATER  BABIES : a Eaiiy  Tale  for  a Land  Baby.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Kinoslev,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Evcrsley,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  t';e  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition, 
with  2 Illustrations  by  Noel  Paton.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WESTWARD  HO ! By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kenoslet,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


ANOTHER  “STORY  of  the  GUNS”;  or.  Sir  Emerson 

Tenncnt  and  the  Whitworth  Gun.  By  the  **  Fraser  " Reviewer.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  2s. 

[.This  day. 


THE  CHRIST  of  the  GOSPELS  and  the  CHRIST  of  MODERN 

CRITICISM.  Lectures. on  M.  Renan’s  "Vic  de  Jesus."  By  John  Tueloch,  D.D., 
Principal  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew.  Extra  fcp.  Svo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

“ Amongst  direct  answers  to  M.  Eendn  this  volume  will  not  easily  be  surpassed.  . . The 
style  Is  onimated,  pointed,  and  scholarly;  the  tone  fair  and  appreciative;  the  philosophy 
intelligent  and  cautious;  the  Christianity  liberal,  reverent,  and  hearty.  . . . Dr.  Tuiloch’s 
book  is  sure  to  be  widely  read,  and  may  be  recommended  without  reserve  for  popular  reading." 

Reader. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by 

Wjlltam  George  Clark,  M.A.;  and  William  Alois  Wiucnx,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Vols.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  are  now  ready,  each  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  will  be  published  early  in  September,  containing: 


Henry VI.  Parti. 

,,  Part  II. 

Partin. 

The  First  Part  oi  the  Contention,  &c. 


The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York. 

Richard  III. 

Henry  VUI. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  TEMPEST.  The  Text  taken  from  “ The 

Cambridge  Shakespeare."  With  Glossarial  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Jepbsun.  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 


THOUGHTS  from  a GIRL’S  LIFE.  By  Lxtct  Flexchee. 

Fcp,  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

•*  These  little  poems  are  equally  admirable  in  point  of  diction,  melody,  and  sentiment." 

lUvstrated.  London  Xews. 

**  Miss  Fletcher’s  little  volume  bos  a simple  truth  and  quiet  beauty  of  its  own,  w'hich  will  win 
many  a response  from  the  interesting  readers  whom  she  more  particularly  addresses.  . . Her 
pages  uit  full  of  the  gentle  fancies  tliat  make  up  the  poetical  aspect  of  anEugiish  girl's  life." 

John  Bull. 


ECLOGUES  and  MONODBAMAS;  or,  a Collection  of  Verses. 

By  William  Lancaster.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

" He  has  the  true  eye  of  nn  artist  and  scholar  for  the  forms  of  beauty  enshrined  in  the  old 
mythology,  and  he  has  at  times  very  happily  caught  the  tone  and  feeling  of  Greek  poetry.  . •. 
There  is  u genuine  truth  about  the  feelings  which  the  writer  expresses,  and  there  is  a beauty 
about  the  expression."— Bull, 


THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  de 

Verk.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

" Mr.  Dc  Vere  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  Pure  and  tender  feeling,  and 
that  polished  restraint  of  style  which  is  called  classical,  are  the  charms  of  the  volume." 

Spectator, 


SONNETS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner.  Dedi- 

cated  to  his  Brother,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 


THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.  By  G.  0.  Trevelyan. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  9s. 

•*  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  letters  cannot  but  powerfully  contribute  to  the  interest  which  all  intelli- 
gent persons  at  home  feel  in  India.  . . . They  are  perliaps,  from  n literary  point  of  view,  the 
finest  papers  on  Indian  subjects  that  have  appeared  since  the  fitmous  essays  on  Warren 
Hastings,  Sic.  by  his  uncle.  Lord  Macaula;y,  appeared  in  tlie  " Edinburgh  Review,"  and  showed 
how  literary  genius  could  invest  even  Indian  topics  with  interest."— 


STIMULANTS  and  NARCOTICS,  their  Mutual  Relations. 

With  Special  Researches  on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  -Either,  and  Chloroform,  on  the  Vital 
Organism.  By  Francis  E.  Anstir,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant- Physician  in  Westminster 
Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  to  the  School,  and  formerly  lec- 
turer on  Toxicology  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

"We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book,  not  only  to  medical  men,  but  to  the  general 
tcaicr.”—Illtistraled  Times. 

"In  this  very  able  and  very  interesting  book  we  have  a full  exposition  of  researches  and 
reflections  on  an  important  and  highly  comprehensive  port  of  medical  science,  on  which  Dr. 
Anstie  has  been  employed  during  many  years." — JUxaminer. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kinosley,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  aud  POET.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 

Kinoslby,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. ; with  a New  Preface. 

HYPATIA ; or,  Nev/  Foes  with  au  Old  Face.  By  the  Rev, 

Professor  Kinoslbv.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


AUSTIN  ELLIOT.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  Third  Editiou. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2ls. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEOFFRY  HAMLYN.  By  Henry 

Kingsley.  Second  Editiou.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Gs. 


RAVENSHOE.  By  H^ry  Kingsley.  New  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo;  6s. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  Twenty-ninth  Thousand. 

By  an  Old  Boy.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

**  A book  which  every  father  might  w'ell  wish  to  aee  In  the  bauds  of  his  son."— Times. 


TOM  BROVTN  at  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s 

School  Days."  New  Edition  shortly. 


JANET’S  HOME : a Novel.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


THE  MOOR  COTTAGE ; a Tale  of  Home  Life.  By  May 

Beverley,  Author  of  " Little  Estclla,"  and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  the  Young.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  Uniformly  printed  in 

18mo.  with  Vignette  Titles  by  T.  Woolnrh,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  Norl  Pato.v,  &c. 
Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4s.  6d.;  morocco  plain,  1%.  6d. ; morocco  extra,  10s.  6d.  each 
Volume. 

1.  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  the  best  Songs  arid  Lyrical  Poemain  the  English  Language^ 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Tuhnrr  Falorave. 

2.  THE  FAIRY  BOOK:  the  best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the 

Author  of  " John  Halifax." 

3.  THE  CHILDREN’S  GARLAND  flromthe  best  Poets.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Cuventhy 

Patmore. 

4.  THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO 

COME.  By  John  Bunvan, 

Large-paper  Copies,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.;  or  bound  in  half-morocco,  10s.  6d. 

5.  THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  From. the  beat  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged 

by  Roundbll  Palmer. 

Royal  Edition.6s.  Morocco  Extra,  !2s.  6d.  Larce-Tvpb  Edition,  demy  Svo.  hand- 
somely priuted  and  bouud,  10s.  6d. ; or  best  Levant  inorucco  by  Riviere,  28s. 

C.  BACON’S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Alois  Whicrt,  M.  A.,  Librarian  uf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Large-piper  Copies,  crown  Svo.  7a.  6d.;  or  bound  in  half-morocco,  10s.  Gd. 

7.  THE  JEST  BOOK.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  selected  aud  arranged  by  Mark 

Lemon.  With  Vignette  by  C^Keene. 

8.  THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A Colleotion  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads.  Selected  and 

arranged  by  William  Allinoham.  With  a Vignette  by  J.  Noel  Pato.v,  R.S.A. 

[Immediately, 


COOKERY  for  ENGLISH  HOUSEHOLDS.  By  a French 

Lady.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s«  [This  day. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

1.  GUIDE  in  the  SICK  ROOM.  By  Richard  Baravell, 

F.R.C.S.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

2.  GUIDE  to  the  UNPROTECTED  in  EVERY-DAY  MATTERS 

relating  to  PROPERTY  and  INCOME.  By  a Banker’s  Davootea.  Extra  fCp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5 New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bi'ide,  in  the  City  of  Londou;  and  Published  by  DiVVlD  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— .Safurdap,  July  30,  1864. 
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ITALY. 

The  Italian  Parliament,  which  rivals  the  English  in  the 
length  of  its  sessions  and  in  the  mass  of  private  business 
which  it  despatches,  has  at  last  been  released  from  its  labours, 
and  has  been  prorogued  indefinitely.  It  is  said  that  this 
prorogation  is  to  be  followed  by  a dissolution,  for  there  has 
been  a Parliamentary  scandal  going  on  lately  at  Turin,  and  the 
Deputies,  it  is  thought,  ought  to  go  through  the  purifying  pro- 
cess of  asking  re-election  from  their  constituents.  In  one 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  scandal  does  credit  to  Italy  and 
the  Italian  Parliameht.  Some  little  time  ago,  when  a conces- 
sion was  to  be  given,  with  a Government  guarantee,  for  some 
railways  in  the  Southern  provinces,  the  Ministers  had  arranged 
to  give  the  concession  to  Messrs.  Rothschild.  But  it  was 
thought  by  some  enterprising  Italian  too  good  a thing  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  foreigners,  and  M.  Bastogi  headed  a com- 
bination for  getting  hold  of  the  prize.  When  the  time  for 
Parliamentary  discussion  came,  there  was  a demand  for 
inquiiy  into  the  whole  matter  which  the  Ministry  found 
irresistible.  Accordingly,  a Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report,  and  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
Italian  applicants  were  strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  under- 
taking, and  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  their  offer  should 
be  accepted.  Parliament  obeyed  the  advice  of  its  Committee, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  Ministers,  gave  the  concession  to  M. 
Bastogi.  The  affair  had  been  almost  forgotten  Avhen,  a few 
weeks  ago,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  some  members  of 
the  Chamber  that  the  President  of  the  Committee,  who 
had  drawn  up  the  official  report  in  favour  of  M.  Bastogi, 
had  accepted  a large  sum  of  money  from  the  persons  whose 
pretensions  he  had  favoured.  There  is  a large  number  of 
Deputies  who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  establish  oflicial 
purity  in  Italy,  and  this  was  far  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  lost.  The  evidence  on  which  their  case  rested  was  of 
too  private  a kind  to  enable  them  to  make  a direct 
attack  on  the  principal  offender,  and  they  therefore  brought 
forward  a general  resolution  that  Deputies  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  railways  guaranteed 
by  the  State.  This  Avas,  in  its  terms,  going  much  too  far,  for  it 
would  be  equally  undesirable  that  the  leading  men  of  business 
in  Italy  should  abstain  from  managing  railways  and  that  they 
should  abstain  from  going  into  Parliament.  But  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  resolution  was  intended  as  a protest 
against  bribery,  and  a reproach  to  the  official  class.  It  Avas 
i rejected,  but  by  so  small  a majority  that  five  or  six 
i Deputies  who  considered  their  honour  implicated  immediately 
i resigned  their  seats.  Those  Avho  knoAV  the  Continent  Avill  be 
far  ifom  thinking  badly  of  Italy  because  of  all  this.  It  shoAvs 
a great  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that  public  morality 
without  Avhich  free  Governments  soon  get  rotten,  that  so  much 
disturbance  should  have  been  made  about  an  official  taking  a 
bribe,  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered  hoAV  great  is 
the  influence,  and  hoAV  powerful  the  example  in  Italy,  of 
Imperial  France.  A fcAV  years  ago,  taking  bribes  was  as  much 
a part  of  the  ordinary  life  of  Italian  officials  as  it  is  now  of 
Russian  or  Turkish  officials.  But  free  Government  has  Avorked 
a gradual  and  most  satisfactory  change.  Every  year  there 
has  been  an  advancing  standard  of  purity,  and  every  session 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  Deputies  who  have 
tried  to  create  a Parliamentary  tradition  against  making  a 
direct  pecuniaiy  benefit  out  of  the  position  of  a national 
representative.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Italians  that 
this  party  should  have  Avon  its  way,  and  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  a belief  that  the  practice  of  giving  and 
receiving  bribes  is  one  of  those  pleasant  things  that  must 
be  sacrificed  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  Italy. 

If  the  Parliament  is  noAV  dissolved,  it  Avill  have  deserved 
well  of  its  country  in  other  ways  than  in  this  of  having 
gradually  taught  itself  and  the  public  that  the  personal  honour 
and  independence  of  Deputies  is  a matter  of  national  concern, 


It  has  shoAvn  great  sense  and  great  Avisdom  in  the  support 
AA'hich  it  has  given  to  one  Ministry  after  another  against  what 
is  called  the  Party  of  Action.  Every  Government  has  its  oavu 
peculiar  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  the  special  difficulty 
of  the  Italian  Government  is  that  it  owes  its  existence  in  a 
measure  to  the  revolutionary  party,  and  that  the  revolutionary 
party  thinks  that  it,  and  not  the  Government  Avhich  it  has 
created,  ought  to  decide  hoAV  much  further  the  revolution 
shall  go,  and  how  soon  Austria  shall  be  attacked.  There  is  a 
Parliamentary  minority  Avhich  wishes  to  force  the  majority  to 
do  its  bidding  by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  there  are  many 
enthusiastic  and  hotheaded  persons  out  of  Parliament  Avho 
set  up  societies  and  form  themselves  into  committees  in  order 
to  set  on  foot  a popular  movement  which  the  Ministry  Avould 
feel  compelled  to  obey.  Not  only  the  present  Ministry,  but 
its  predecessors,  have  steadily  resisted  this  pressure.  They 
have  appealed  to  Parliament  over  and  over  again  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  King  and  his  Ministers  are  or  are  not  to 
govern  the  country;  and  Parliament  has  ahvays  supported 
them,  and  has  shown  the  utmost  moderation  and  patience 
towards  them.  Every  one  takes  for  granted  that  a Avar  with 
Austria  is  to  come.  In  fact,  the  Ministers  make  no  disguise 
whatever  about  it,  and  use  language  which  would  be  instantly 
seized  as  a just  pretext  for  war  by  Austria  if  she  Avas  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  contest.  But  the  Ministry  claims  that  the 
time  and  manner  of  making  war  should  be  left  to  the  King  and 
his  responsible  advisers.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  make 
the  best  preparations  for  war  in  their  power ; and  here  even  their 
worst  adversaries  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  negligent  or  in- 
dolent, for  the  regular  army  of  Italy  noAV  numbers  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  it  is  .supported  by  a militia — or,  as  it 
is  called  there,  a mobilized  national  guard — of  one  million  and 
a quarter  of  men  armed  and  trained,  and  capable  of  doing  ex- 
cellent service  after  a feAV  months  of  real  Avar.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  that  Italy  should  not  stand  alone.  She  must  Avin  the 
respect  paid  only  to  an  established  PoAver  Avith  a settled  policy. 
She  must  shoAV  herself  able  to  govern  herself  and  to  Avait.  She 
must  inspire  a belief  that,  after  she  has  succeeded  and  has  joined 
Venetia  and  Rome  to  herself,  she  AviU  be  an  orderly,  peace- 
able, respectable  State. ' Therefore,  she  must  observe  how  the 
rest  of  Europe  is  going  on,  and  must  judge  hoAV  the  complica- 
tions of  European  affairs  affect  her.  Only  a responsible  Ministry 
can  do  this ; and  it  is  the  precise  business  of  a Ministry  to  es- 
timate the  real  facts  of  politics,  and  not  to  be  led  aAvay  or  to 
suffer  their  policy  to  be  determined  by  popular  fancies.  Gari- 
baldi’s visit  to  England  offered  an  excellent  illustration  of  this. 
In  a recent  discussion  on  the  relations  of  the  Ministry  to  the 
Party  of  Action,  M.  Peruzzi,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  Avhom  the  defence  of  the  Government  Avas  mainly  committed, 
pointed  out  that  enthusiastic  and  ignorant  critics  in  Italy  had 
imagined  that  Garibaldi  had  carried  the  English  nation  Avith 
him,  and  that  the  processions,  and  dinners,  and  balls,  and 
deputations  with  which  he  was  honoured  proved  that 
England  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  Avar  with  Austria.  M. 
Peruzzi  observed  very  justly,  that  no  one  Avith  a real  knoAv- 
ledge  of  England  could  believe  this ; and  that  the  policy  of 
England  was  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  shouts  of  croAvds  or 
the  civilities  of  great  ladies.  On  the  contrary,  that  Avhich 
would  be  most  likely  to  procure  the  active  assistance  of  Eng- 
land Avas  the  spectacle  of  a firm  Government  in  Italy — a 
patient  and  poAverful  Government  Avith  Avhich  a satisfactory 
alliance  could  be  formed,  and  Avhich  could  be  trusted  to  know 
what  was  practicable,  and  Avhen  an  enterprise,  if  undertaken, 
should  stop.  No  one  here  can  doubt  that  M.  Peruzzi  Avas 
perfectly  right,  and  that  it  is  precisely  because  Italy  is  not 
governed  by  Garibaldi,  or  by  any  one  like  him,  that  Ave  shall 
think  it  worth  discussing,  when  the  time  arrives,  whether  Ave 
are  to  help  her  or  not. 

But  the  Government  ha|  not  only  to  assert  itself  and  to 
maintain  its  position  in  debate.  It  has  to  take  practical 
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measures,  and  sometimes  finds  itself  obliged  to  put  down 
societies,  to  suppress  newspapers,  to  make  arrests,  to  seize 
arms ; and  of  course  all  this  gives  rise  to  many  com- 
plaints. It  is  much  easier  for  a Government  to  prove 
theoretically  that  it  ought  to  be  supreme  than  to  be  par- 
doned if,  in  any  particular  case,  it  establishes  its  supremacy 
at  the  cost  of  individuals.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  Italian  Government  does  not  stand  to  its  opponents  in  the 
position  which  most  Governments  occupy  towards  those  who 
give  them  trouble.  It  approves  the  general  aim,  it  admires 
the  spirit,  it  wants  the  future  support,  of  those  whom  it 
punishes.  It  must,  therefore,  prevent  even  more  than  repress. 
It  is  anxious  that  things  should  not  get  so  far  as  that  blood 
should  be  shed,  or  a severe  punishment  inflicted,  for  it  only 
regards  the  offenders  as  persons  doing  a.  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  it  wishes  to  avoid  hurting  them  if 
possible.  But  this  obliges  it  occasionally  to  do  things 
which  the'  law  seems  scarcely  to  justify,  and  to  cause 
great  disappointment  when  it  stops  an  action  that 
popular  opinion  pronounces  not  only  innocent,  but  meri- 
torious. It  was  known  not  long  ago,  for  instance,  that 
a large  quantity  of  arms  had  been  collected,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  pass  over  the  Venetian  frontier,  in  order  to  stir  up 
an  insurrection  and  provide  the  insurgents  with  weapons. 
The  Italian  Government  promptly  seized  these  arms.  It  said 
most  justly  that  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  than  to  ask  the 
Venetians  to  make  a feeble,  unsupported  insurrection,  which 
would  be  certain  to  be  immediately  put  down,  and  that  any 
insurrection  in  Venetia  must  necessarily  be  a failure  unless  it 
was  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  Italy.  It  was  for  the 
Ministry  to  decide  when  the  force  of  Italy  should  be  exerted, 
and  the  time  had  not  come.  Therefore  it  was  much  better  to 
seize  the  arms,  and  cause  a temporary  disappointment  among 
some  eager  patriots,  than  to  let  the  Venetians  throwaway  their 
lives  for  nothing.  In  the  same  way,  M.  Peeuzzi  confessed  that, 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  had  summarily  put  down  some 
societies  that  he  thought  dangerous,  and  had  suppressed  their 
organs  in  the  press,  or  else,  as  he  said,  had  caused  them  to  die 
of  inanition.  But  he  offered  two  justifications  of  what  he  had 
done.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that  he  had  anxiously  consulted 
the  best  legal  advisers  he  could  find,  and  had  tried  to  keep  as 
much  within  the  law  as  possible,  and  that,  whenever  the  legality 
of  any  of  his  official  acts  had  been  tested  in  a court  of  law, 
he  had  always  been  victorious.  Secondly,  he  asked  his  hearers 
to  survey  the  general  condition  of  the  Italian  press,  and  to 
say  whether  there  was  not  as  much  liberty  of  writing  in  Italy 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Continent.  The  Parliament  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  if  the  Left  would  not  own  that  the  Minister 
was  right,  the  general  verdict  of  popular  opinion  was  clearly 
in  his  favour.  There  must  be  great  elements  of  political 
wisdom  in  the  Italian  character,  when  a people  unaccustomed 
to  political  action  can  see  so  readily  what  is  the  right  course 
in  a time  of  prolonged  difficulty,  and  can  so  patiently  and  so 
tenaciously  adhere  to  its  conclusions. 


PPJVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

The  House  of  Commons  made  a spasmodic  effort,  at  the 
close  of  the  Session,  to  remodel  the  Standing  Orders  on 
Private  Bills.  Colonel  Wilson  Patten  perhaps  foresaw  that 
leisurely  discussion  would  not  promote  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  which  he  might  otherwise  have  brought  forward  more 
conveniently  three  months  before.  Almost  every  member  of 
the  Select  Committee,  and  of  the  House,  who  had  any  .special 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  disapproved  of  the  project  for  ap- 
pointing referees;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  author  of  the 
plan,  though  he  has  for  thirty  years  been  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  Standing  Orders,  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  judicial  proceedings  which  he  undertakes  to  reform. 
The  sole  question  to  be  solved  was  the  best  mode  of  deciding 
a certain  kind  of  issues,  and  for  twenty  years  Colonel  Wilson 
Patten  has  probably  never  sat  on  a Private  Bill  Committee. 
The  crudest  parts  of  his  proposal  have,  notwithstanding  the 
hurried  deliberation  which  they  underwent,  been  almost  unani- 
mously rejected,  and  it  is  douhtful  whether  the  new  tribunal  of 
referees  will  survive  its  experimental  session.  Every  member 
who  was  lamiliar  Avith  the  subject  protested  against  the  absurd 
plan  of  appointing  an  engineer  as  one  of  the  referees.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  difficult  questions  of  engineering  arise, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  ahvays 
hold  opposite  opinions,  as  the  Judges  and  Laiv  Lords  are 
commonly  divided  in  their  construction  of  ambiguous  statutes. 
It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  terminate  all  controversy  by 
the  decision  of  a tliird-rate  official  engineer  as  to  give  a 
County-Court  Judge  a casting  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


An  expert  is  always  objectionable  as  a judge,  because  he  has 
probably  a preconceived  opinion  which  interferes  with  his 
impartial  attention  to  the  evidence.  Patent  cases,  which  are 
far  more  complicated  and  abstruse  than  any  inquiry  which  is 
conducted  by  a Select  Committee,  are  decided,  not  by  che- 
mists or  mechanists,  but  by  judges  and  juries,  who  weigh  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  scientific  witnesses.  Nothing  can  be 
more  baseless  than  the  assertion  that  gross  engineering  ab- 
surdities are  habitually  laid  before  Parliamentary  Committees. 
Even  if  the  chairmen  rvere  totally  ignorant  of  the  matters 
Avith  which  they  are  thoroughly  familiar,  every  question  and 
every  proposition  of  a technical  kind  is  suggested  by  a 
professional  engineer,  Avho  stakes  his  reputation  on  the 
plausibility,  if  not  on  the  soundness,  of  his  opinions. 
The  very  able  advisers  of  Companies  and  projectors  are 
too  prudent,  and  probably  too  conscientious,  to  commit  them- 
selves. to  blundering  statements.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  a general  agreement  on  all  really  scientific  questions, 
and  controversies  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  points  of 
mechanical  convenience  or  commercial  advantage.  Tavo 
engineers  may  fairly  differ  in  their  judgment  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  spending  a large  sum  to  reduce  a gradient  from  i in 
loo  to  I in  150.  Their  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  steeper 
or  easier  ascent  on  the  load  would  probably  be  expressed  by 
both  disputants  in  precisely  the  same  figures. 

The  referees  Avill  be  perhaps  as  competent  as  Committees  to 
determine  issues  of  fact,  provided  they  employ  the  same 
method  of  inquiry,  and  enjoy  the  same  facilities  for 
ascertaining  the  truth.  The  vagueness  of  Colonel  Wilson 
Patten’s  notion  is  shown  by  the  provision  that  the  referees 
shall  only  hear  one  counsel.  The  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  from  time  immemorial  folloAved  the  same 
rule,  if  the  Avords  are  to  be  understood  in  their  plain 
and  professional  sense.  If  it  is  intended  that  only  one 
counsel  shall  conduct  a case  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
time  of  the  tribunal  Avill  not  be  saA'ed,  Avhile  the  client  AA'ill  be 
unnecessarily  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar  in  Avhom  he  is  accustomed  to  confide.  A more  serious 
objection  to  the  experiment  consists  in  the  arbitrary  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  between  tAvo  separate  tribunals.  Colonel 
Patten’s  conception  of  a fact  is  illustrated  by  his  original  list 
of  matters  for  reference,  which  included  the  expediency 
of  the  project  to  Avhich  the  assent  of  Parliament  may  be 
sought.  The  House  of  Commons  more  logically  restricted 
the  referees  to  certain  definite  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  the 
plan  may  possibly  cause  a convenient  division  of  labour  if 
the  prescribed  limitations  are  carefully  observed.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  a Eeport  Avhich  informs  a Com- 
mittee that  a proposed  raihvay  has  such  and  such 
curves  and  gradients,  that  the  earthAVorks  amount  to 
a certain  number  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet,  and 
the  estimate  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds ; 
but  if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
been  accustomed  to  judicial  investigations  of  the  kind,  they 
Avould  have  knoAvn  that  all  similar  facts  are  generally  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  There  is  probably  not  one 
Private  Bill  in  fifty  in  which  the  estimate  for  the  Avorks  is 
seriously  disputed.  The  inconvenience  of  the  divided  inquiry 
is  likely  to  be  felt  in  cases  Avhere  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle the  comparison  of  facts  from  calculations  of  public 
expediency.  When  it  is  proposed  to  supply  a toAvn  Avith 
Avater,  there  can  be  no  controA^ersy  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
the  object ; but  there  may  be  tAvo  competing  Avatersheds,  Aniry- 
ing  fi-om  one  another  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  there  Avill 
certainly^be  actual  OAvners  of  the  streams,  Avho  Avill  require  pro- 
tection or  compensation.  When  the  referees  have  reported 
that  one  gathering  ground  Avill  supply  a larger  quantity,  and 
that  the  Avater  Ifom  the  other  source  is  softer,  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  investigation  is  not  even  approached. 
The  time  and  money  Avhich  have  been  occupied  in  ascertain- 
ing the  simple  facts  Avould  perhaps  have  been  better  employed 
in  presenting  the  same  evidence  to  the  tribunal  Avhich  must 
ultimately  take  all  the  elements  of  the  question  into  consi- 
deration. It  may  be  doubted  Avh ether  it  is  possible  materially 
to  shorten  legislative  litigation,  except  by  the  simple  plan  of 
refusing  to  hear  the  litigants  at  all. 

The  inconvenient  precipitation  of  the  discussion  produced  a 
singular  result  in  the  vote  on  the  numbers  of  the  Committee. 
The  House,  having  Amted  unintentionally  against^  Committees 
of  three  and  of  five,  Avas  compelled,  against  the  Avish  of  the 
majority,  to  acquiesce  in  the  remaining  alternative  of  lour. 
The  casual  decision  is  perhaps  intrinsically  the  best,  as 
the  appointment  of  an  e\'en  number  of  members  Avould 
involve  the  concession  of  a casting  vote  to  the  chairman. 
The  number  of  five  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  it  Avould 
be  inconvenient  that  the  proceedings  should  be  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  absence  of  one  member  from  a Committee 
of  three.  As  the  chairman  generally  possesses  more  expe- 
rience than  his  colleagues,  and  as  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
proves  his  willingness  to  devote  himself  for  the  time  to  judicial 
business,  his  vote  might  fairly  be  allowed  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion when  a Committee  of  four  wa.s  equally  divided.  The  only 
objection  to  the  plan  consists  in  the  jealousy  which  it  might 
perhaps  excite,  and,  if  the  feeling  generally  prevailed,  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  abandon  it.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  a judicious  chairman  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  the  Committee,  in  return  for  the  larger  share  of  labour 
which  he  undertakes.  If  his  authority  were  formally  recog- 
nised, the  p'incipal  advantage  of  the  change  would  arise  from 
the  opportunity  of  reducing  the  present  number  of  members. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  precedent  is  opposed  to  a judicial 
casting  vote.  In  every  court  of  justice,  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  all  'the  members  of  each 
tribunal  are  equal,  and  the  ablest  presiding  functionary 
is  liable  to  be  outvoted  and  to  be  checked  if  the 
dissentients  form  one-half  of  the  Court.  A Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  which  in  its  functions,  to  a certain 
extent,  resembles  a Parliamentary  Committee,  is,  not- 
Avithstanding  its  republican  constitution,  generally  repre- 
sented, for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the  chairman.  A 
casting  vote  in  so  numerous  a body  would  be  seldom  avail- 
able, and,  if  a chairman  finds  his  opinion  frequently  overruled, 
his  most  appropriate  remedy  is  to  resign.  The  superior 
Courts  sitting  in  banc  deal  exclusively  Avith  questions  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  or  Avhich  may  be  reduced  to  an 
affirmative  or  negative  issue.  Consequently,  if  the  judges  are 
equally  divided,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  left  as  they  Avere 
previously  determined,  or,  if  a litigant  asks  for  a special 
remedy,  his  application  is  rejected.  It  Avould  be  impossible 
to  adopt  the  same  rule  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliamentary 
Committees,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  either  to  secure 
a numerical  majority  or  to  allow  the  chairman  a casting  vote. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  the  experiment  which  has 
been  accidentally  approved,  for  a single  session. 


ME.  GLADSTONE  IN  THE  DECENT  SESSION. 

WHETHER  the  Iliad  is  made  up  of  a series  of  detached 
lays  devoted  to  the  deeds  of  particular  heroes,  or 
whether  it  is  an  epic  whole  composed  of  successive  and  con- 
nected actions,  is  a problem  Avhich  has  engaged  the  attention, 
among  many  other  critics,  of  the  classical  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Homeric  studies  must 
have  brought  before  him  the  fact  that  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Iliad  have  long  gone  by  titles  connected  with  the  specific 
deeds  of  Greek  and  Trojan.  We  have  the  aristna  of 
Diomede,  the  aristda  of  Ajax,  the  aristeia  of  Hector 
or  of  Achilles.  The  late  Session  of  Parliament  may 
well  be  styled  the  aristeia  of  Gladstone.  He  is 
the  central  figure  of  this  single  senatorial  episode.  The 
only  difference  between  the  epic  and  the  actual  hero  is 
that,  in  Hojier,  the  particular  man  of  war,  throughout  one 
book  at  least,  always  has  the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
acts  of  valour  have,  hoAvever,  had  but  a chequered  success. 
We  must  score  up  to  him  the  divided  honours  of  a good 
innings  and  a bad  one.  There  is  his  Budget  and  his  Annuity 
Bill  on  the  one  side,  his  Suffrage  Extension  speech  and  his 
Sheridan  duel  on  the  other.  In  his  triumphs,  he  could  not 
escape  the  fate  of  offending  almost  CA'erybody ; and  in  his  worst 
failures,  lie  never  omitted  to  display  his  innate  poAvers.  To  be 
sure,  the  late  Session  has  not  exhibited  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  position  Ai'hich  he  occupied  last  year,  when,  “ for  this 
“ night  only  ” the  leader  of  the  House,  he  contrived, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  debate  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  to  lash  the  Commons  into  a tem- 
pest and  fury  of  open  rebellion  by  his  bad  management  of  a 
bad  cause.  But  it  may  be  questioned  Avhether  the  imputations, 
or  at  least  suspicions,  of  bad  faith  tp  his  colleagues  Avhich  have 
grown  up  in  connexion  Avith  the  last  Session  have  not  more 
seriously  damaged  his  political  standing  than  any  solitary,  hoAV- 
ever  egregious,  error  in  taste  and  official  discretion  could  have 
done.  To  be  only  an  imitator  of  the  Avorst  parts  of  Lord 
Russell’s  career  is  a Parliamentary  disqualification  for  the 
highest  office,  more  grave  than  personal  petulance  and  a consti- 
tutional tendency  to  do  and  say  even  the  best  things  in  the  AVorst 
temper  and  manner.  When  a statesman,  in  the  very  noon  of  his 
powers,  both  rises  higher  and  sinks  loAver  than  ever,  Avhat  fore- 
cast of  his  future  are  ye  to  make  ? It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  ever;  displayed  so  much  oratorical  skill  and 
versatility  as  in  his  Speech  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ufiless  it  had  been  his  Avish  to  show  his 


powers  of  sinking,  and  his  ingenuity  in  contriving  ugly  holes 
for  the  express  purpose  of  falling  into  them,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  such  an  exhibition  of  gratuitous  folly  as  his  insults 
to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Perhaps  the  radical  vice  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  is  his 
love  of  largo  and  exhaustive  theories.  No  statesman  of  com- 
manding influence  in  these  latter  days  has  been  a doctrinaire. 
His  political  flitlier — Peel — was  not  the  least  of  a theorist. 
He  always  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
career  has  illustrated  the  same  inglorious  but  most  practical 
rule  of  political  life.  Not  tliat  Mr.  Gl.adstone  is,  in  fact, 
a bit  more  consistent  than  his  felloAVS  or  predece.“sors. 
No  man  in  English  political  life  can  be  consistent.  But  the 
point  in  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  differs  from  other  statesmen  is, 
that,  Avhatever  his  immediate  line  may  be,  it  must  ahvays  be 
justified  by  the  largest,  broadest,  grandest  general  principles. 
Noav  the  Avorld  hates  universal  propositions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  recommend  a Bill  about  beating  carpets  Avithout 
bringing  it  under  a major  premiss  announcing  some  principle  of 
eternal  and  immutable  morality.  Whether  he  really  believes 
that  everything  must  be  ultimately  reduced  to  a primordial 
laAV  of  the  macrocosm,  or  whether  it  is  only  for  the  luxury  of 
curvetting  on  the  high  intellectual  horse,  is  unimportant  except  to 
those  Avho  like  to  study  personal  character ; but  this  habit  of  mind 
is  a very  unfortunate  one  for  its  possessor.  A Bill  empoAvering 
Government  to  grant  small  annuities  might,  by  a common- 
place person,  be  recommended  for  its  very  commonplace 
merits ; but  people  are  not  only  alarmed,  but  feel  insulted, 
Avhen  it  is  preached  that  the  Avhole  duty  of  man  consists  in 
saving,  that  every  previous  attempt  at  economy  has  only  been 
encouraged  by  thieves  and  robbers,  and  that — Avhile  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  particular,  is  little  better  than  Judas — the  only  hope 
for  the  future  destiny  of  mankind  is  to  be  found  in  a certain 
office  in  the  Old  JeAvry.  When  it  turned  out,  as  it  did,  that  the 
devil  Avas  not  half  so  black  as  he  Avas  painted — if,  indeed, 
there  was  any  devil  in  the  business — the  angel  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  met  Avith  cold  Avelcome,  and  people  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  coming  spirit  Avas  bringing  breaths  from 
heaven  at  all. 

The  other  great  case  which  illustrates  the  special  position  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  recent  Session  of  Parliament  is  the 
speech  Avhich  he  delivered — and  Avhich,  not  Avithout  a purpose, 
he  has  published — on  a proposal  to  extend  the  suifrage  in 
towns  from  a lol.  to  a 61.  franchise.  Against  this  motion 
Mr.  Gladstone  voted,  because  the  present  Avas  not  the  time 
for  the  Government  to  bring  fonvard  such  a measure,  and  be- 
cause the  Liberal  party  generally  Avas  averse  or  indifferent  to 
the  question.  Now  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a prudent 
man  to  hold  his  tongue.  Just  simply  to  do  nothing,  and  to 
say  nothing,  Avould  have  been  the  dictate  of  poor,  peddling, 
unambitious  common  sense.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
way.  Not  content  Avith  dealing  with  these  unavoidable  facts, 
and  yielding  to  the  current  and  stress  of  daily  events,  he 
threAv  himself  into  the  future.  Not  satisfied  with  the  sort  of 
Avork  Avhich  a living  statesman  has  to  do,  he  nobly  identified 
himself  Avith  posterity,  and,  in  addition  to  his  oAvn  daily  duties, 
kindly  undertook  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  Ministers  yet  un- 
born. In  that  remarkable  oration  Mr.  Gladstone  idealizes 
the  working  man  of  the  future,  and  boldly  transfers  the  pro- 
blem of  the  present  to  the  regions  of  the  abstract  and  the 
theoretical.  He  surveys  mankind  in  the  abstract,  the  suffrage 
in  the  abstract,  and  the  rights  of  man  in  the  abstract.  And,  as 
if  this  Aver^not  remote  and  ideal  enough,  he  introduces  us  into 
the  visionary  realm  of  man’s  moral  rights.  In  this  kingdom  of 
shadoAvs  he  discovers  or  constructs  a large  universal  proposition 
— ‘‘Every  man  is  morally  entitled  to  come  Avithin  the  pale  of 
“ the  constitution  ” ; which,  being  interpreted,  may  be  read 
thus  : — “ It  is  for  you  to  shoAv  cause  of  any  or  every  renter  of  a 
“ six-pound  house,  that  he  is  either  a knave  or  a fool.  I Avill 
“ not  allow  the  plea  that  it  is  of  no  practical  use  to  discuss 

a question  in  which  no  human  being  feels  an  interest,  or 
“ to  enter  into  a grievance  Avhich  nobody  complains  about ; 
“ for  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
“ mons  to  affirm  this  sublime  proposition  about  the  rights  of 
“ man,  and  to  declare  that,  abstractedly  speaking,  uniA’ersal 
“ suffrage  is  the  universal  heritage  of  humanity,  exceptis  ex- 
“ cipiendis^  and  that  the  exceptions  are  to  be  settled  by  specific 
“ proof,  in  every  single  case,  of  personal  unfitness.  All 
“ men  are,  by  moral  right,  entitled  to  be  voters,  except  S.aiith 
“ and  Jones,  and  the  disqualifications  of  Smith  and  Jones  must 
“ be  proved  by  a special  and  personal  inquiry  into  Smith  and 
“ Jones’s  life,  character,  and  behaviour.”  Noav  there  can  only 
be  tAvo  interpretations  of  talk  of  this  sort.  Either  it  means  no- 
thing, and  is  mere  sonorous  platitude,  equivalent  to  any  other 
large  and  schoolboy  “ vieAvs  ” about  man  and  his  moral 
rights,  or  else  it  amounts  to  a very  mischievous  hint  to  the 
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unenfranchised  to  assert  their  moral  rights,  not  only  to  the 
franchise,  but  to  a good  many  other  things.  To  say  the  least, 
it  has  an  lagly  sound.  It  recalls  the  Orator  of  the  Human 
Eace,  and  the  philosophical  friend  of  humanity.  There 
is  about  it  an  odour,  not  slight,  of  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
the  Abbe  Sieves,  and  even  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  And 
if  we  are  to  take  it  seriously,  it  leads  to  further  questions. 
If  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  are  only  personally  dis- 
qualified to  exercise  the  franchise  by  the  absence  of  necessary 
intelligence  or  integrity,  or  because  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  constituency,  who  is  to  judge  of 
their  personal  qualifications,  or  who  is  to  pronounce  when  the 
balance  of  power  is  in  jeopardy.?  Does  Mr.  Gladstone 
expect  that  virtuous  Smith  is  to  come  to  the  returning- 
officer  and  say,  “ As  a man  I have  a moral  right  to  a 
“ vote,  but  as  I fear  I am  a fool,  and  know  that  I am  a 
“ rogue,  I beg  that  my  name  may  be  removed  from  the 
“ register  ” ? — or  does  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  simplicity,  really 
believe  that  the  six-pounders  will,  as  a class,  admit  that  the 
Constitution  would  be  endangered  if  they  acquired  a monopoly 
of  power  ? And  if  the  parties  personally  interested  are  not  to 
pronounce  their  own  disqualification,  who  is  to  pronounce  it  ? If 
not  the  six-pounders,  then  the  classes  above  the  six-pounders ; 
which  happens  to  be  the  present  state  of  things — that  state 
of  things  which  Mr.  Gladstone  vehemently  objects  to,  but 
which  he  will  not  vote  for  changing.  Of  course,  when  a very 
able  man  gets  into  such  a chaos  of  nonsense,  bystanders  will 
suspect  him  of  some  sinister  motive.  They  will  say 
that  he  is  lajfing  a train  for  a democratic  agitation,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  be  hoisted  to  power.  They 
Avill  not  give  Mr.  Gladstone  credit  for  his  mere  love  of 
paradox,  and  his  chimerical  devotion  to  the  abstract,  and  his 
mental  incapacity  to  resist  the  attractions  of  a broad,  sweeping, 
semi-philosophical  statement.  They,  in  their  stupidity,  will 
take  him  for  an  intriguer  when  he  is  only  a dreamer.  They 
make  no  allowance  for  the  charms  of  sophistry  to  a mind  such 
as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ; and  the  world  only  sees  the  vulgar  arts 
of  the  demagogue  in  that  which,  after  all,  is  but  an  unlucky 
trick  which  a too  voluble  tongue  has  played  its  master. 


DEN1\D\,EK. 

The  terms  of  peace  which  Denmark  has  procured  at  Vienna 
are,  in  some  respects,  less  onerous  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  quite  certain  she  would  lose  the  Duchies, 
and,  if  the  Duchies  were  to  go,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
serious  hardship  that  she  should  also  lose  Lauenburg  and  the 
islands  off  the  Schleswig  coast.  The  only  essential  point  that 
was  doubtful  has  been  settled  in  her  favour,  for  it  is  deter- 
mined that  she  is  not  to  be  made  to  pay  the  expenses  to  which 
Prussia  and  Austria  have  been  put  in  conquering  her.  It  is 
even  possible  that  what  is  termed  the  rectification  of  the  Jutland 
frontier  may  give  her  back  some  portion  of  the  purely  Danish 
part  of  Schleswig.  When  the  Danes  recover  from  the  first  shock 
of  their  grief  and  humiliation,  and  begin  to  survey  their  posi- 
tion calmly,  they  may  see  that  the  losses  which  they  have 
suffered  are  not  wholly  uncompensated.  They  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  an  increased  debt,  but  they  will  be  saved 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
that  they  should  be  able  to  defend  Jutland  at  any  time  against 
Germany,  and  the  only  troops  they  will  want  will  be  the 
garrisons  of  their  forts  on  the  islands.  Even  a reduction  of 
their  former  army  by  two  thousand  men  would  involve  a 
saving  equal  to  the  amount  of  additional  interest  on  their 
public  debt  which  they  will  have  to  meet,  and  they  can  make 
a much  larger  reduction  than  that.  Should  they  spend  the 
money  they  thus  gain  in  increasing  their  navy  and  buying 
artillery  of  a newer  and  better  kind,  they  may  acquire  a power 
at  sea  that  will  enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of 
that  geographical  position  to  which  they  owe  their  place 
and  standing  in  Europe.  If  Denmark  had  ten  years  of  peace, 
and  could  escape  domestic  revolutions,  she  might  easily  be- 
come the  first  of  the  minor  Powers,  and  be  able  to  offer  an 
alliance  that  any  of  the  great  Powers  would  be  very  glad  to 
court.  It  is  true  that,  if  she  ever  ventured  to  oppose 
Germany,  and  Prussia  and  the  smaller  Northern  States  of 
Germany  were  united  in  their  policy,  the  unfortunate  Jutlanders 
would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  an  invading  army.  They 
would  again  have  to  submit  to  the  exactions,  and  pay  the 
taxes,  and  endure  the  official  bullying  to  which  this  melancholy 
summer  has  accustomed  them.  But  this  is  the  worst  that 
could  happen,  if  Denmark  could  protect  Flinen  and  the  other 
islands  by  her  naval  strength.  The  Germans,  it  is  true,  will 
have  a harbour,  and  perhaps  a ffeet,  at  Kiel.  But  no  one  can 
yet  say  what  would  be  the  value  of  a German  fleet  if  it  existed, 
and  it  would  be  the  lault  of  Denmark  if  she  ever  allowed  the 


fleet  at  Kiel  to  be  a match  for  the  ffeet  at  Copenhagen. 
There  is  even  some  gain,  to  a naval  Power,  in  an  enemy  or  a rival 
having  a ffeet.  When  those  persons  in  England  who  wished 
for  war  with  Germany  began  to  consider  what  England  could 
do  to  hurt  Germany,  they  were  always  troubled  by  the 
reflection  that  the  Germans  had  no  navy  for  our  ships  to  send 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; and  when  the  Germans  attributed 
our  reluctance  to  fight  to  our  jealousy  of  their  possible  and 
imaginary  fleet,  they  might  have  found  out  that  there  is 
nothing  which  gives  England  so  great  a hold  on  other  nations 
as  their  possessing  a nice  little  navy,  big  enough  to  make  its 
destruction  of  some  importance,  but  not  big  enough  to  offer 
any  effectual  resistance.  The  loss  of  Kiel  may,  therefore,  not 
very  improbably  prove  some  day  to  be  the  means  j 
of  making  Denmark  more  feared  in  Germany  than  she 
is  now.  The  future  of  Denmark  is  not  so  very  black  as  it  has 
been  painted,  and  if  her  inhabitants  set  to  Avork  in  the  right 
spirit,  they  may  soon  raise  their  country  to  at  least  as  great  a 
height  as  that  from  which  it  has  fallen.  The  real  danger 
is  that,  being  a dogged,  heavy,  patient  people,  they  may  have  j 
no  heart  for  neAv  efforts,  and  may  not  have  the  capacity  of  pro-  i 
fiting  by  the  past.  They  may  think  that  it  is  not  Avorth  Avhile  | 

to  buy  neAV  ironclads,  and  to  put  in  the  forts  commanding  the  i 

Sound  the  biggest  and  best  guns  that  English  manufacturers 
can  supply.  They  may  judge  it  better  to  keep  their  money  in 
their  pockets,  and  try  to  forget  politics  and  the  chances  of  poli- 
tical independence.  If  so,  their  day  is  over ; but,  after  all  Ave  j 
have  heard  of  the  advantages  of  having  Norse  blood,  and  of 
being  descended  from  Vikings  and  Sea-robbers,  it  Avould  be  a I 
poor  ending  for  them  to  acquiesce  meekly  and  listlessly  in 
their  humiliation,  like  the  JeAvs  in  a Polish  or  Turkish  toAvn.  i 
We  have  next  to  hear  Avhat  is  to  be  done  Avith  the  Duchies 
that  have  been  surrendered,  and  Avhether  Count  Bismark  i 
seriously  thinks  that  Prussia  is  to  occupy  Schleswig  I'or  the 
next  fitty  years.  Evidently  there  will  be  strong  opposition  ; 

to  any  project  of  the  kind.  The  Prench  papers  have  been  ; 

ordered  to  write  again.st  Prussia,  and  even  to  stigmatize  the  | 
terms  of  peace  as  a robbery.  This  is  merely  a phrase  ex-  j 
pressing  general  disapprobation,  and  has  no  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  hand ; but  it  is  calculated  to  create  a 
useful  expectation  that  France  has  a moral  right  to  interfere 
Avhen  the  next  step  in  the  settlement  of  affairs  is  taken.  If  the 
Prussians  are  robbers,  it  is  even  less  to  be  permitted  than  it 
otherAvise  Avould  be  that  they  should  keep  possession  of 
SchlesAA'ig  under  pretence  of  repaying  themselves  the  cost 
of  the  Avar.  And  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  France 
should  object  to  this.  If  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  takes  ; 

his  duchies  free  of  incumbrance,  and  is  left  alone  to  enjoy  j 

them  undisturbed  and  uncontrolled,  it  is  difficult  to  see  hoAV  i 

the  balance  of  poAver  has  been  affected.  One  more  little  ^ 

German  State  can  aive  no  offence  and  can  threaten  no  ; 
danger  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Schlesavig-Holstein  Avould  i 
be  one  of  the  most  harmless  neighbours  to  a great  military  I 
sovereign  that  could  be  conceived ; and  the  injuiy  which  the 
German  fleet  of  the  future  would  do  to  the  French  navy  is 
too  remote  an  evil  to  cause  much  serious  annoyance.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco,  Avith  his  nest  of  gambling-houses  and  sirens 
imbedded  in  the  midst  of  French  territory,  does  more  harm  to 
France  in  a Aveek  than  the  Duke  of  Schlesavig-Holstein  Avould 
do  in  a hundred  years.  Nor  Avould  it  make  much  difference 
if  the  dream  of  German  democrats  were  realized,  and  a mar- 
vellous German  unity  rose  unexpectedly,  like  Venus  out  of  the 
sea,  swalloAving  up  the  Duke  of  Schlesavig-Holstein,  with  all 
the  other  Serenities  and  Transparencies.  When  Ave  consider 
Avhat  German  democrats  are  really  like,  hoAV  gentle  and 
beery  and  voluble  they  are,  hoAV  many  internal  difficidties 
they  would  have  to  surmount,  and  Avhat  endless  trouble  their 
own  Grafs  and  Barons  Avould  give  them,  Ave  may  be  sure 
that  their  Eepublic  or  Empire  Avould  be  very  unlike  the  fire- 
eating Eepublic  of  revolutionary  France.  But  it  Avould  be  a 
very  different  thing  if  Prussia  were  to  get  and  keep  hold  of 
SchlesAvig.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Prussia  Avould  gain  ncAV 
territory  by  her  conquestj  and  have  more  subjects  to  turn 
into  soldiers,  or  to  tax  for  the  support  of  an  army.  All 
this  goes  for  something  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia, 
but  not  for  much.  The  real  change  Avould  be  that  the  virtual 
acquisition  of  SchlesAvig  by  Prussia  Avould  totally  alter  her 
position  in  Germany.  All  the  smaller  States  of  the  North 
Avould  deeply  resent  the  conduct  of  Prussia.  Their  sovei-eigns 
Avould  be  urged  to  give  expression  to  the  indignation  Avhich 
this  betrayal  of  the  national  hopes  Avould  cause.  It  is  possible 
that  a revolution  might  break  out,  in  Avhich  case  Prussia  would  | 
either  have  to  retreat  from  SchlesAvig  or  to  put  doAvn  by  force  the 
disturbances  in  the  States  of  her  neighbours,  and  Avould  then 
be  led  on  by  the  necessity  of  constantly  repressing  the  revo- 
lution after  she  had  obliged  it  to  yield  to  her.  And  thus  she 
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would  be  compelled,  almost  without  her  will  or  knowledge,  to 
create,  step  by  step,  a great  military  tyranny  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  which  would  give  France  a new  and  not  very 
pleasant  neighbour.  Or,  if  the  smaller  States  have  not  the 
courage  to  oppose  Prussia  openly,  they  are  certain  to  show 
such  extreme  dissatisfaction  that  Prussia  will  have  to  overawe 
them.  Baron  von  Beust  has  already  been  once  reminded  that 
from  Magdeburg  to  Dresden  would  be  a very  easy  march  for 
Prussian  troops.  The  pressure  would  have  to  be  exercised 
for  a long  time,  and  very  firmly,  or  the  smaller  States  would 
rebel  against  it.  They  would  thus  be  converted  into  de- 
pendent allies  of  a great  military  Power ; and  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece  shows  that  such  a combination  may  supply 
a force  almost  as  formidable  for  a time  as  that  of  a single 
compact  Power.  Thus,  whether  Prussia  had  or  had  not  to 
exert  force  in  order  to  overcome  the  intense  animosity  in  the 
smaller  States  which  her  occupation  of  Schleswig  would 
infallibly  produce,  she  must  equally  change  her  character, 
and  present  herself  in  a new  and  menacing  aspect  to  France. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any 
secret  compact  exists  by  which  France  has  agreed  that  Prussia 
shall  have  Schleswig  if  she  herself  receives  a set-off  on  the 
Ehine  frontier.  Such  a compact  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
take the  Emperor  could  make.  His  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  Germany,  and  the  political  influence  it  gives  him,  is 
worth  much  more  to  him  than  such  a slip  of  territory  as  it 
can  be  conceived  to  be  likely  that  Prussia  would  cede.  It 
would  alter,  too,  his  whole  position  in  Europe  if  he  were  to 
separate  himself  from  what  are  vaguely  termed  the  nationali- 
ties, and  take  payment  for  handing  over  the  Schleswigers  to 
Prussia.  It  is  true  that  the  Prussians  are  Germans,  and  the 
Schleswigers,  even  under  Prussia,  would  not  be  governed  by 
aliens ; but  the  party  in  Germany  which  believes  in  nationali- 
ties, which  has  worked  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Duchies, 
and  which,  so  to  speak,  invented  Schleswig-Holstein,  is  the 
party  which  would  be  conquered  and  trampled  on  if  Prussia 
succeeded  in  keeping  Schleswig.  Austria,  too,  is  much  more 
interested  even  than  France  in  securing  the  Duchies  for  a 
miner  Prince ; and  it  appears  that  the  Austrian  Government 
is  beginning  to  take  heart  again,  and,  now  that  the  danger  of 
a general  war  seems  to  have  passed  away  for  the  present, 
is  setting  herself  to  carry  out  a policy  in  Germany  distinct 
from  that  of  Prussia.  The  official  press  has  been  instructed 
to  assume,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the  whole  war  has  been 
carried  on  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Germany,  and 
that  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  will  be  made  in 
complete  harmony  with  what  Germany  wishes  and  expects. 
The  Bund,  especially,  will  be  treated  with  all  the  deference  that 
is  due  to  it,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  announcement  should 
not  be  intended  and  accepted  as  a contrast  to  the  insulting 
rudeness  and  arrogance  with  which  the  Prussians  have  turned 
the  Federal  troops  out  of  Eendsburg.  Austria,  in  fact,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  has  now  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  by  humbly  following  in  the  wake  of  Prussia ; and  it  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  that,  if  Austria  and  France  and  the 
minor  States  of  Germany  are  united  in  their  policy  and  aims. 
Count  Bismark  will  find  them  too  much  for  him,  and  will  have 
to  consign  his  splendid  project  of  getting  Schleswig  for  Prussia 
to  that  limbo  which  already  holds  so  many  of  his  magnificent 
and  audacious  designs. 


NEW  PEEEAGES. 

AEUMOUE  which  has  been  current,  of  an  intended 
creation  of  a batch  of  new  peerages,  has  not  yet  been 
confirmed,  and  it  might  be  rash  to  assume  the  truth  of  a 
report  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment is  not  to  meet  again  for  the  despatch  of  business.  One 
name  on  the  list  which  has  been  circulated  is  that  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  though  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  a worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Denison,  it  is  not 
usual,  and  certainly  would  not  be  convenient,  to  elect  a new 
Speaker  in  the  last  Session  of  an  expiring  Parliament.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  safely  conjectured  that  his  translation  to  the 
Upper  House  could  not  possibly  be  more  gratifying  to  himself 
than  it  would  be  to  the  assembly  over  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  for  the  past  five  years,  to  exercise  an  authority 
which  has  not  always  been  e&ctually  maintained.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  could  probably  endure  one  Session  more 
of  Mr.  Denison,  and  his  abrupt  removal  to  another  place, 
under  circumstances  for  which  there  is  no  modern  precedent, 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a most  equivocal  compliment. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  dissolve  Parliament  during  the  present 


recess — a point  on  which  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any 
final  decision  has  been  yet  taken  — we  must  suspend  our 
belief  in  the  authenticity  of  a catalogue  of  new  peers  which 
includes  the  Speaker’s  name.  Otherwise  the  whole  story  is 
credible  enough.  Whig  Governments  have  never  been  in- 
sensible to  the  expediency  of  infusing  new  blood  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  there  is  obviously  room  at  this  moment  for 
the  judicious  employment  of  the  pitchfork.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  having  a Foreign  Secretary 
who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  which  he 
is  a member ; and  if  Lord  Eussell  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
resign  in  deference  to  a vote  of  censure,  of  course  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  House  itself  by 
the  addition  of  a reasonable  number  of  good  and  safe  men. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  a very  little  will  do  it.  An 
Opposition  majority  of  nine  (proxies  included)  is  not  over- 
whelming, and  a comparatively  moderate  exercise  of  preroga- 
tive is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  matters  square.  If  the 
Premier  could  only  see  his  way  to  the  selection  of  half  a score 
of  eligible  candidates  for  the  peerage,  he  might  have  the 
gratification  of  persuading  himself  that  his  Government  was 
supported,  even  in  the  Lords,  by  a clear  majority  of  one. 

Of  the  six  names  which  report  has  set  down  for  early 
promotion,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  with  unqualified 
approval,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  of  the  number 
would  fail  to  bring  any  immediate  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Ministerial  division  lists.  Place  aux  Dames.  The  creation 
of  Viscountess  Melbourne,  with  remainder  to  her  son,  Mr.  W. 
CowPER,  would  be  regarded  as  a graceful  piece  of  marital  gal- 
lantry on  the  Premier’s  part ; and  we  should  only  have  to  lament 
that,  though  society  permits  peeresses  to  be  strong  politicians, 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament  do  not  allow  them  to  sit  and 
vote.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  is,  beyond  all  question, 
as  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  first  rank  of  the  peerage  as  the 
second,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  made  a Duke  if  he  likes  it.  It  is  un- 
lucky that  a Duke  has  no  more  votes  than  a Marquis,  and 
that  consequently  the  Minister  could  gain  nothing  in  this 
quarter  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  paying  an  inexpensive 
compliment  to  a very  faithful  supporter ; but  no  one  will 
contest  the  propriety  of  the  promotion.  It  is  certain  that  the 
new  Duke  would  have  the  means  of  decently  sustaining  any 
dignity  to  which  he  can  be  advanced,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  he  is  as  competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
Duke  (whatever  these  may  be)  as  those  of  a Marquis.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  his  delicacy  cannot  possibly 
be  wounded  by  receiving  a favour  from  the  hands  of  a Govern- 
ment which  he  has  always  been  ready  to  oblige  by  a 
serviceable,  though  silent,  vote.  Of  Mr.  Denison  Ave  have 
already  spoken,  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  most  inefficient  of  Speakers  should 
not,  either  now  or  at  some  future  time,  make  a very  good 
average  Whig  Lord.  The  names  of  Mr.  W.  Beaumont  and  Sir 
E.  Bulkeley  are  little  known  to  the  general  public  except 
from  their  appearance  in  division  lists,  where,  we  believe, 
they  are  invaluably  to  be  found  on  the  right  side.  Gtas  and 
Cloanthus  afford  but  scanty  material  for  discriminative 
criticism ; and  the  simplest  and  most  unadorned  language 
may  suffice  to  record  the  fact — if  it  be  a fact — that  the 
respectable  Beaumont  and  the  respectable  Bulkeley  are  to 
exchange  the  labours  of  county  membership  for  the  dignified 
repose  of  the  Upper  House.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  South 
Northumberland  and  Anglesea  are  safe  Whig  seats,  for  even 
the  handsome  working  majority  (as  times  go)  of  eighteen 
leaves  but  a limited  margin  for  casualties. 

The  most  notable  name  on  the  list  claims  the  honour  of  a 
place  by  itself.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  we  are  told,  is  about  to 
gratify  his  political  friends  and  the  public  at  large  by 
accepting  the  appropriate  reward  of  nearly  forty  years  of 
Parliamentary  activity,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
spent  in  the  official  service  of  his  country.  It  may  be  right 
to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  that  we  do  not 
vouch  for  a rumour  which  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be 
unfounded  or  premature ; but  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  its 
practical  confirmation  Avould  be  a source  of  very  general  satis- 
faction. The  present  Secretary  for  India  has  performed  many 
characters  on  the  political  stage,  with  varying  degrees  of 
mediocrity,  but  there  is  none  in  which  the  country  ivould 
better  like  to  see  him  than  in  the  new  part  of  a Whig  peer 
retired  from  business.  In  the  prospect  of  parting  with  an  old 
servant,  one  is  always  inclined  to  take  the  pleasantest  view 
that  any  decent  regard  to  truth  will  permit  of  a connexion 
which  may  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  while  it  lasted,  and 
which  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  prolong ; and  if  Ave  are 
really  going  to  lose  Sir  Charles  Wood  as  a Minister,  we  can 
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cheerfully  afford  to  bid  him  a civil  farewell.  His  integrity 
and  zeal  for  tlie  public  service  have  never  been  questioned. 
He  has  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  labour  of  the  routine 
sort,  and  he  possesses  a certain  hard-headedness  which,  in  its 
way,  is  a useful  and  Avell-wearing  political  quality.  Never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  is  by  any  means  either 
an  admirable  or  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  British  statesman. 
Perhaps  a more  entirely  unoriginal  mind  never  occupied  itself 
Avith  the  business  of  Government.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  has  been  an  inevitable  member  of  every  Whig  Adminis- 
tration, but  his  warmest  friends  would  scarcely  venture  to 
assert  that  he  has  ever  displayed  powers  beyond  those  of  a 
painstaking  and  industrious  clerk.  He  has  been  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India ; but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  any  capacity  he  has  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  dreariest  commonplace.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  never  uttered  a Avord  in  public  AA'hich  mankind 
will  take  the  smallest  interest  in  remembering ; and  we 
are  not  aAvare  that  he  ever  originated  a measure  which 
history  will  care  to  associate  Avith  his  name.  He  is  best  knoAvn 
to  his  contemporaries  by  a style  of  oratory  which  perplexes 
and  exasperates  even  the  friendly  listener,  and  which  is  singu- 
larly fitted  to  make  the  better  reason  appear  the  Averse.  If  he 
has  ever  deviated  into  vivacity,  it  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  conventional  proprieties  which  a wiser  man  would 
have  studiously  respected.  The  most  lively  passage 
of  his  public  career  that  we  recollect  Avas  his  famous 
controversy  Avith  Mr.  Laing,  when  he  pulled  to  pieces  Avith 
unedifying  frankness  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  Indian 
Finance  Minister,  and  rudely  discredited  the  policy  of  an  able 
and  meritorious  colleague,  who,  Avhether  mistaken  or  not  in 
the  particular  questions  at  issue,  was  at  least  entitled  to  cour- 
teous treatment.  Of  his  temper  and  deportment  there  is, 
unfortunately,  nothing  to  be  said  but  Avhat  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  leave  unsaid.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  never  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  a pleasant  man  to  work  with, 
or  under.  Art  has  done  nothing  to  correct  or  conceal  the 
acerbity  of  a harsh  and  ill-conditioned  nature ; and  charity 
herself  has  no  resource  but  to  assume  that  he  is  wholly 
■unconscious  of  peculiarities  of  manner  Avhich  are  offensive 
to  others.  On  the  whole,  though  it  Avould  be  uncan- 
did  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  some  qualities  Avhich 
are  valuable  in  a public  servant,  he  can  only  be  taken, 
at  the  best,  as  a type  of  laborious,  not  to  say  leaden,  me- 
diocrity; and  the  country  would  learn  with  more  than 
complacency  that  he  had  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  served  bis  last  term  as  a Cabinet  Minister.  We 
have  had  a very  long  spell  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  a list  of 
new  peerages  which  shall  include  the  name  of  the  heaviest  of 
heavy  Whigs  is  sure  to  be  generally  popular — always  provided 
that  promotion  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  understood  to  mean 
retirement  from  official  life.  In  fact,  with  perhaps  the  one 
exception  of  the  present  Home  Secretary,  there  is  no  living- 
public  man  (not  already  in  the  Upper  House)  whose  final 
withdrawal  from  the  category  of  possible  Ministers  would  be 
more  universally  acceptable. 

To  a humane  and  generous  mind  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  a dignified  and  not  unpleasant  retreat  is  always  available 
for  A-eteran  politicians  who  have  outworn  the  patience  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  anomaly  of  an  hereditary  Legislature 
has  at  all  times  offered  a favourite  theme  for  the  wit  and 
rhetoric  of  the  Eadical  platform,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  there 
are  questions  about  the  British  peerage  Avhich  it  is  easier  to 
ask  than  to  ansAver  as  one  could  Avish.  One  all-important 
function,  however,  in  the  social  economy  it  performs  with  un- 
rivalled efficiency.  So  long  as  we  have  public  men  Avhom  it 
is  desirable  to  lay  on  the  shelf,  but  Avhom  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  affront,  Ave  need  never  be  at  a loss  to  discover 
the  utility  of  a House  of  Lords.  There  is  not  a more 
admirable  provision  of  the  British  Constitution  than  that  which 
affords  an  honourable  asylum  to  decayed  statesmen. 


AMERICA. 

The  Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Confederate  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  have  through  some  oversight 
been  repirblished  as  a new  document,  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  almost  as  popular  as  the  over-praised  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; and,  on  the  whole,  the  recent  manifesto  is  less 
rhetorical  and  more  argumentative.  Some  of  the  alleged  facts 
are,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  apocryphal,  for  there  are  not  eight 
millions  of  free  citizens  in  the  unconquered  portion  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  it  may  be  doubted  Avhether  the  seceding 
States  were  forced  to  abandon  their  former  connexion.  If, 


hoAvever,  as  all  Americans  have  for  eighty  years  vociferously 
proclaimed,  government  is  based  on  the  free  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  their  motives  for 
exercising  a laAvful  choice.  Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward  agreed,  Avith  the  authors  of  the  manifesto,  that  it 
was  both  unjustifiable  and  impossible  to  maintain  the  Union 
by  coercion.  The  unequalled  gallantry  of  the  Confederates 
has  since  supplied  any  defect  which  might  have  been  found  in 
their  original  argument  for  independence ; and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  eventually  achieve  their  object,  although  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thinks  fit  to  refuse  all 
negotiation  for  peace,  except  on  the  assumption  of  an  absolute 
conquest  of  the  South.  In  dictating  to  the  volunteer  envoys 
at  Niagara,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  must  have  been  well  aivare  that  he 
was  imposing  terms  Avhich  the  Confederate  Government  had 
no  legal  or  actual  power  to  concede.  The  President  and. 
Congress  of  the  South  are  as  strictly  debarred  as  the  Federal 
Government  of  Washington  fi-om  all  interference  with  the 
institutions  of  their  constituent  States.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Greeley’s  correspondents  acted  altogether  without 
authority ; but  they  have  perhaps  done  service  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  by  extracting  from  the  hostile  Government  a 
distinct  refusal  to  concede  peace  except  on  impossible  terms. 

In  Georgia,  the  prospects  of  the  Confederates  are  gloomy, 
for  Atlanta  appears  to  be  virtually  invested,  although  it  has 
not  been  taken;  and  the  inability  of  Johnston,  Avho  has 
since  been  superseded,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
invading  army  is  a dangerous  confession  of  weakness.  It 
is  said  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  Sherman’s. 
invasion  was  considered  at  Richmond  more  dangerous  than 
Grant’s.  The  best  part  of  the  Southern  army  was  probably 
concentrated  under  the  command  of  Lee,  but  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  Johnston  retained  the  bulk  of  the  forces, 
which  last  year  Avon  a great  victory  under  Bragg  at  Chica- 
mauga.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Georgia, 
the  Federal  advance  has  been  almost  uninteiTupted.  Sher- 
man’s losses  haA'e  been  vaguely  estimated  at  20,000  or  30,000, 
but  he  has  not  had  to  fight  a single  pitched  battle,  and  he  has. 
only  sustained  one  serious  repulse.  The  facility  with  which 
he  has  successively  turned  all  the  Confederate  positions  indi- 
cates an  irresistible  superiority  in  numbers,  but,  if  he  finally 
succeeds,  he  Avill  have  accomplished  the  most  difficult 
enterprise  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any 
Federal  commander.  Neither  M'Clellan  nor  Grant  has 
yet  ventured  to  move  twenty  miles  from  his  base  of 
supplies,  and  Sherman  has  to  maintain  his  communi- 
cations with  Chattanooga  for  more  than  a hundred  miles- 
by  land.  The  Confederate  armies  under  Taylor,  Forrest, 
and  Wheeler  have  of  late  given  no  sign  of  their  exist- 
ence. Some  of  the  Confederate  forces  may  possibly  have 
been  retained  in  Louisiana,  or  recalled  there  by  General 
Canby’s  preparations  for  a renewed  invasion  of  the  Red 
River  district.  There  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  preferring  an  incursion  into  Kentucky  to  a move- 
ment which  would  either  intercept  Sherman’s  supplies  or 
furnish  Johnston  with  valuable  reinforcements.  The  accounts 
of  the  Western  campaigns  are  even  more  scanty  and  confused 
than  the  one-sided  narratives  and  prophecies  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Virginia.  The  most  positive  conclusion  Avhich  can  be 
drawn  from  the  reports  is  that  both  belligerents  largely 
exaggerated  the  number  of  their  disposable  forces.  If  the 
Confederate  army  had  numbered  a quarter  of  a million,  Sher- 
man would  never  have  approached  Atlanta  ; and  half  a million 
of  Federal  troops  Avould  have  allowed  of  the  employment  of 
sufficient  forces  to  secure  Kentucky  from  hostile  incursions. 

The  imperturbable  optimists  of  the  North  appear  to  have 
regarded  Avith  perfect  complacency  the  appearance  of  the  Con- 
federate columns  in  Maryland.  The  figurative  proposition 
that  Grant  holds  the  rebellion  by  the  throat  has  superseded 
in  popular  favour  the  metaphorical  anaconda  which  was  for- 
merly always  about  to  crush  Secession  in  its  folds.  As  long 
as  Petersburg  is  threatened,  the  Confederate  generals  are,  in 
the  Republican  opinion  of  New  York,  welcome  to  disport 
themselves  Avith  impunity  on  the  North  of  the  Potomac.  It 
is  supposed,  with  reason,  that  General  Lee  will  not  at  present 
be  at  leisure  to  take  either  Washington  or  Baltimore;  audit 
is  hoped  that  Richmond,  although  it  cannot  be  invested,  may 
be  starved  into  submission  by  the  anticipated  interruption  of 
the  railways.  As  long  as  Grant  remains  Avith  a great  army 
at  City  Point,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  not  yet 
despaired  of  success;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  is  in 
possession  of  any  feasible  scheme  for  capturing  Rich- 
mond, he  has  but  recently  discovered  an  alternative 
for  plans  Avhich  seemed  preferable  until  they  proved 
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to  loG  iinpnvcticable.  He  intended  to  attnclc  tlie  city  Irom 
the  North,  and  he  now  menaces  it  on  the  South.  lie  hoped 
that  Butlek  would  secure  Petersburg,  which  has  since  defied 
the  strength  of  the  main  army;  and,  after  crossing  the  James 
Eiver,  he  expected  that  Hunter  would  take  Lynchburg,  and 
that  his  own  cavalry  would  permanently  intercept  the  com- 
munications to  the  West  and  Soirth-west  of  the  capital.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hunter’s  victory  over  Jones 
would  deprive  the  Confederates  of  the  resources  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  was  assuredly  surprised  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  sought  and  found  a remount 
for  their  cavalry,  and  a supply  of  provisions  for  their  army,  in 
Maryland.  An  able  general  will  make  the  best  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  Grant’s  perseverance  may  perhaps  at^  last  be  re- 
warded by  victory.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  rely  on  the  vaticinations  of  journalists  who  con- 
sult the  singular  taste  of  their  countrymen  by  boasting,  not 
only  when  their  champion  is  putting  on  his  armour,  but  Avhen 
he  is  replacing  the  damaged  portions  of  his  harness. 
For  the  present.  General  Lee  holds  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  Virginia,  while  his  adversary  de- 
pends exclusively  on  his  transports.  The  Confederate  army 
w'hich  lately  invaded  Maryland  can  return  at  its  own  conve- 
nience, or  it  may  molest  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Potomac 
by  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  If  the  news  from 
■Georgia  were  as  encouraging  as  the  condition  of  alFairs  in 
Virginia,  the  prospects  of  the  Confederates  would  be  tolera- 
bly cheerful. 

The  revival  or  creation  of  a peace  party  in  the  North  will 
-depend  mainly  on  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  campaign.  If 
the  genuine  Democrats  are  in  want  of  arguments,  they  may 
protest  against  a public  letter  in  which  General  Sherman 
•coolly  declares  that  the  Constitution  is  unduly  favourable  to 
personal  freedom,  and  that  “ we,  the  military,”  must  remedy 
the  defect.  The  Americans  so  habitually  prefer  vigour  or 
Bluster  to  legal  right,  that  the  conqueror  of  Northern  Georgia 
will  probably  attract  general  admiration  by  his  impudent 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  force.  As  the  President  has 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  Kentucky,  General  Sherman’s 
ukases  are  scarcely  so  anomalous  as  the  recent  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  Federal  officers  in  New  York  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be  some 
Americans  who  may  doubt  the  right  of  a general' to  sentence 
free  citizens  to  death  without  trial,  or  to  banishment  to  some 
unknown  country,  after  previous  exposure  to  the  fire  of  Con- 
federate guerillas  on  the  Mississippi  steamboats.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  the  Constitution  is  treated  with  open 
contempt,  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  should  be 
utterly  disregarded.  General  Sherman  is  well  aware  that, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  no  act  or  threat  of 
military  violence  or  executive  usurpation  has  incui-red  either 
punishment  or  public  censure.  Parson  Brownlow  only 
■caricatures  the  popular  sentiment  when  he  proposes  to  arm  the 
“ catamounts,  negroes,  and  devils  ” whom  he  includes  in 
the  same  category  of  horror,  and  to  drive  the  rebels,  like  the 
Gadarene  swine,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  true  that,  after 
all,  the  war  has  not  been  conducted  with  extraordinary  cruelty. 
The  words  of  Sherman  and  of  Butler  are  more  savage  than  their 
deeds ; but  it  is,  in  some  respects,  more  dangerous  to  tolerate 
professed  contempt  for  law  than  to  connive  at  crimes  which 
are  confessedly  indefensible. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  demand  of  500,000  recruits  expresses  the 
unshaken  determination  of  the  Eepublican  party  to  continue 
the  war.-  If  all  the  calls  which  have  been  made  v/ere  added 
together,  the  sum  total  would  fall  but  little  short  of  three  mil- 
lions of  men  in  three  years  and  a half.  Since  last  October, 
more  than  a million  of  men  have  been  nominally  summoned 
to  arms,  but  the  apparent  military  statistics  require  several 
corrections.  Each  successive  call  is  reduced  by  the  credit  al- 
lowed to  districts  for  any  surplus  on  previous  calls ; and,  as 
the  present  demand  is  only  for  a year’s  service,  every  three- 
years’  volunteer  will  be  counted  as  equal  to  three  recruits. 
The  Federal  Government  probably  knows  its  own  business, 
but  it  seems  impolitic  to  enlist  men  for  so  short  a period,  as 
the  recruits  or  conscripts  will  not  be  available  for  service  in 
the  field  before  the  spring  campaign,  and  they  will  be  released 
in  the  autumn.  The  Confederate  generals,  commanding  troops 
who  serve  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  are  likely  to  adapt 
their  enterprises  to  the  state  of  the  enemy’s  army,  and  to  press 
their  advantages  when  200,000  or  300,000  men  have  just  com- 
pleted their  term  of  service.  If,  however,  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment obtains  half  the  proposed  number  of  fresh  soldiers, 
the  South  must  be  prepared  for  at  least  one  more  renewal  of  the 
annual  invasion.  The  losses  of  the  summer  campaign  will 
scarcely  exceed  200,000  men,  and  if  the  deficiency  can  be  re- 


placed, the  enterprises  of  Sherman  and  Grant  may  be  repeated 
or  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  I'uturo  President.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  success  in  raising  volunteers, 
and  on  the  willingness  of  the  Northern  population  to  submit 
to  the  draft.  Pay  and  bounty  must  be  largely  raised  to  meet 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but  American  politicians  are 
insensible  to  expense.  The  draft  Avill,  under  the  present  law, 
present  none  of  the  facilities  for  evasion  which  mitigated  its 
severity  in  1863;  yet,  as  long  as  the  war  is  popular,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  supported  by  a large  majority,  no  local  dis- 
content will  materially  hamper  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  provision  for  crediting  recruits  raised  in  the  conquered 
Confederate  districts  to  those  Northern  States  which  obtain 
their  services  is  probably  intended  as  a safety-valve  to  relieve 
the  direct  pressure  of  the  draft.  K an  escaped  Georgian  slave 
is  accepted  as  a substitute  for  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York,  compulsory  enlistment  may,  perhaps,  not  be  found 
intolerable. 


THE  MEXICAN  EMPIEE. 

LOED  PALMEESTON  had  no  difficulty,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Session,  in  answering  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
question  as  to  the  policy  of  England  in  Mexico.  There  is, 
fortunately,  no  political  party  which  would  approve  of  a war 
for  or  against  Juarez.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  exhibit 
any  diplomatic  preference  for  the  Empire  or  the  Eepublic. 
The  only  difficulty  which  can  arise  concerns  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  may  possibly  be  complicated  and  puzzling.  The 
actual  ruler  of  the  country  ought  to  be  acknowledged  under 
any  title  which  he  may  think  fit  to  assume,  and  as  all  new- 
fangled monarchies  affect  the  style  of  Empires,  Maximilian  I. 
will  be  treated  as  Emperor,  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his 
power.  There  is  at  present  some  doubt  whether  his  do- 
minions are  likely  to  be  coextensive  with  the  former  Eepublic. 
In  old-established  States,  the  Government  vffiich  occupies  the 
capital  generally  represents  the  nation,  but  the  feeble  vitality 
of  Mexico  may  be  equally  diffused  over  its  wide-spread  pro- 
vinces. The  French  army,  wherever  it  moves,  penetrates 
without  serious  opposition,  and  perhaps  military  possession 
may  be  the  best  proof  of  sovereignty,  in  the  absence  of  local 
independence  as  well  as  of  national  patriotism ; yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  remoter  districts  may  withhold  their  obe- 
dience, and  the  fugitive  President  still  affects  a poli- 
tical existence  in  some  corner  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  safe  to  assume  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  is  the  actual 
ruler  of  Mexico,  if  he  contrives  to  raise  a respectable  revenue 
and  army.  The  loyal  enthusiasts  who  are  supposed  to  welcome 
his  arrival  with  transports  of  delight  will  not  evince  their 
attachment  by  willing  sacrifices  either  in  purse  or  in  person ; 
but  if  the  fancy  of  the  Indian  population  has  really  been  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  Empire  may  find  a 
substantial  basis  which  was  wanting  to  the  Eepublic.  The 
most  frivolous  enthusiasm  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  submission 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  rational  organization.  Any 
moderately  stable  Government  must  be  preferable  to  the 
degrading  anarchy  which  has  lasted  since  the  separation  of 
Mexico  from  Spain ; and  the  lapse  of  a few  years  exempt 
from  revolution  and  from  flagrant  disorder  would  furnish  an 
inducement  for  further  perseverance  in  the  same  course,  by 
augmenting  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  A toler- 
able police  would  double  the  value  of  every  article  of  property 
in  Mexico. 

While  Englishmen  are  content  to  cherish  a more  or  less 
sanguine  hope  that  Mexico  may  at  last  emerge  into  respecta- 
bility, France  and  America  are  deeply  interested,  on  opposite 
sides,  in  the  result  of  the  Impeifial  experiment.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  may  perhaps  have  had  no  sufficient  motive  for 
the  costly  enterprise  which  he  has  prosecuted  with  so  much 
vigour  and  resolution ; but  his  character  for  ability  and  good 
fortune  would  be  gravely  compromised  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  which  he  has  created.  If  the  Mexican  Empire 
thrives,  its  commerce  with  Europe  will  increase,  and  possibly 
French  traders  may  be  persuaded  that  it  was  advisable  to 
support  the  Latin  race  against  the  aggressive  Anglo- 
Americans.  The  Mexican  coast  will  offer  French  adventurei-s 
openings  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  their  countrymen 
have  for  many  years  found  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  another  scheme  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  may  be  rendered 
as  attractive  as  the  speculation  of  M.  Lesseps,  by  the  real 
or  supposed  jealousy  of  another  rival  nation.  The  connexion, 
of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  by  piercing  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  Avas  one  of  the  many  dreams  Avhich  occupied 
the  imagination  of  the  present  Emperor  during  his  youthlxd 
years  of  exile ; and,  although  the  engineering  difficulties  are 
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ttought  to  be  insuperable,  a bold  projector  might  secure  his 
favour  by  attempting  the  exploit.  The  enterprise  would  be 
recommended  by  the  incidental  necessity  of  extending  French 
influence  through  the  regions  of  Central  America,  over  races 
which  the  Imperial  ethnology  might  designate  as  Latin.  The 
Republic  of  Grenada,  which  maintains  a precarious  inde- 
pendence tempered  by  constant  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  would  probably  welcome  a foreign  protector,  or 
a competing  customer  for  the  profits  of  the  transit.  All  the 
petty  States  which  found  themselves,  a few  years  since,  at 
the  mercy  of  an  American  freebooter,  would  be  accessible 
to  patronage,  to  bribery,  and  to  superior  force.  The 
French  make  bad  colonists,  but  no  nation  is  better  suited  to 
convert  cemi-barbarous  races  into  useful  auxiliaries  and 
instruments.  Their  exemption  from  the  repellent  self-esteem 
of  English  settlers  has  always  rendered  them  comparatively 
popular  with  foreign  dependents. 

The  best  reason  for  wishing  well  to  the  Mexican  Empire  is 
derived  from  the  probability  that  its  example  may  influence 
the  kindred  States  Avhich  unprofitably  possess  the  soil  of 
Spanish  America.  English  energy  will  suffice  to  develop  the 
commercial  and'mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  but  guidance 
and  government  will  be  more  efficiently  supplied  by  a nomi- 
nally Catholic  agency.  The  project  of  re-establishing  by 
conquest  the  old  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  is  evidently 
hopeless.  Even  the  mulattoes  of  San  Domingo  are  rebelling 
against  their  Spanish  masters ; and  Peru  will  probably 
establish  a league  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  resist  the  usurpation 
which  has  commenced  with  the  seizure  of  the  Chincha 
Islands.  The  acceptance  of  new  dynasties  from  Europe, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  would  be  a more  plausible 
and  popular  remedy  for  the  evils  of  South  American 
anarchy.  Brazil,  with  all  its  corruption,  its  superstition,  and 
its  adherence  to  slavery,  is  the  most  civilized  and  prosperous 
State  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Cape  Horn.  As  the 
Portuguese  colonial  system  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the 
Spanish,  Brazilian  superiority  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
absence  of  revolution,  and  by  the  fortunate  accident  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Portugal,  which  caused  the  Royal  family 
of  the  Mother-country  to  transplant  themselves  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  If  another  flourishing  monarchy  is  established  in 
Mexico,  the  rank  growth  of  rival  Presidents  and  revolutionary 
Generals  will  probably  be  -extirpated  by  princes  who  would 
at  least  possess  the  inestimable  quality  of  permanence.  Lord 
Palmerston’s  successors  will  not  fail  to  recognise  with  perfect 
cordiality  as  many  South  American  Kings  and  Emperors  as  the 
Latin  race  may  find  sufficient  for  its  wants.  It  will  probably 
not  be  necessary  to  despatch  a French  army  to  prepare  the 
way  for  every  separate  coronation. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  which  is  supposed  to  prohibit  the 
extension  of  monarchy  on  the  American  Continent,  will 
admit  of  different  interpretations  as  circumstances  vary. 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  it  meant  that  the  United  States  claimed 
an  immediate  or  reversionary  supremacy  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ; and,  although  the  pretension  was  new  to 
international  law,  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  interfere 
with  the  supposed  protectorate.  The  civil  war  has  enabled 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  conquer  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  for  the  Republic  a Monarchy  dependent  on 
himself.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  prudently  perceiving 
that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  present  resistance,  have  assured 
the  French  Government  that  an  unseasonable  protest  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  is  nugatory  and  inoperative. 
If  the  South  were  at  this  moment  conquered,  and  the  Union  re- 
stored, the  Government  of  Washington  would  at  once  enter  into 
alliance  with  Juarez.  If,  however,  the  new  dynasty  becomes 
peaceably  established  in  Mexico,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an 
excuse  for  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  existence  of 
a Court  a thousand  miles  off  involved  any  risk  to  the 
Republican  institutions  of  the  North.  The  only  interest 
of  the  American  Government  in  Mexico  amounted  to  a right 
of  pre-emption  or  pre-conquest,  whenever  the  ill-joined 
commonwealth  fell  by  degrees  asunder.  In  this  manner  Texas 
and  California  had  been  acquired,  and  Sonora  and  the  remain- 
ing provinces  might  gradually  have  followed  the  precedent ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  process  of  disruption  comes  to  an  end,  the 
neighbourly  right  of  spoliation  ceases  of  itself.  The  modern 
version  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  notoriously  an  extension  of 
its  original  purpose.  Mr.  Monroe,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Canning,  protested  against  the  supposed  purpose  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  support  Spain  in  the  recovery  of  the  colonies,  after 
the  Duke  of  Angouleme  had  restored  Ferdinand  VII.  as  abso- 
lute King.  As  the  relations  of  all  parties  have  changed,  the 
original  Monroe  policy  is  no  longer  applicable ; and  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  is  not  bound,  either  by  honour  or 
by  interest,  to  substitute  another  claim  which  may  itself  have 
become  obsolete. 


THE  MINISTERS  AND  THE  FISHMONGERS. 
T^ESTNIT  in  piscem — the  Session  exhales  in  fish.  Not 
content  with  the  annual  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  greatly  daring,  have 
dined  with  the  Fishmongers  at  London  Bridge.  An  ancient 
and  fish-like  odour  will  accompany  the  noble  Premier  to  his 
holiday  retreat,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of  interesting  con- 
jecture why  a termination  so  doubly  fishy  should  have  been 
reserved  to  the  Session.  Refined  speculation  will  find  in 
this  exuberance  of  a watery  and  innutritions  diet  something 
characteristic  of  the  unsubstantial  Parliamentary  work  per- 
formed by  the  Government ; and  Lord  Palmerston  certainly 
diluted  his  intellect  down  to  a cold  and  flabby  tone  which  was 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  trade,  or  professed  trade,  of  his 
hosts.  The  Prime-Warden  of  the  Fishmongers  saluted  the 
Premier  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms ; great  ability,  eminent 
sagacity,  and  consummate  statesmanship  were  among  the  most 
moderate  phrases  with  which  Mr.  James  Spicer  greeted  his 
noble  guest  and  brother  Fishmonger.  If  all  this  did  not  turn 
Lord  Palmerston’s  head,  it,  or  the  salmon,  certainly  affected 
his  stomach ; for,  except  in  the  direst  pangs  of  dyspepsia,  no 
practised  joker,  when  heavily  oppressed  by  the  irecessity  of 
bringing  out  the  usual  after-dinner  grin,  could  have  floundered 
into  fun  so  dismal  as  that  which  is  attributed  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston at  this  dinner.  Perhaps  “ at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a 
“ week”  for  a veteran  joker  to  reform ; but  there  are  signs,  if 
not  of  drivelling,  yet  of  senescent  wit,  in  the  compliment 
which  the  Premier  paid  to  “ this  ancient  corporation  for  its 
“ worthy  performance  of  functions  particularly  connected  with 
“ the  position  of  the  country.  One  of  these  functions  is  to 
“ regulate  the  immigration  of  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
“ inhabitants  of  the  ocean  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
“ population.  That  duty  has  been  from  time  to  time 
“ most  worthily  performed  by  this  corporation ; and  I am 
“ told  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metro- 
“ polis  are  Aveekly  and  daily  indebted  to  the  guardian  care 
“ of  this  corporation ; for  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
“ immigrants  that  come  here  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
“ unfitted  to  mix  with  the  population  of  this  island,  and,  being 
“ unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  passport,  are  refused  an 
“ entrance  through  the  vigilance  of  this  ancient  corporation.” 
CEdipus  help  us  ! but  what  does  this  riddle  mean  ? We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  in  the  speaker’s  happiest  manner ; but  if  the 
happiness  reached  the  hearers,  it  certainly  does  not  at  the  first 
blush  affect  the  readers  of  this  divine  oratory.  The  assembled 
Fishmongers  received  thejoke,  ifit  was  a joke,  with  “ laughter,” 
but  it  requires  to  be  an  ancient  and  practised  Fishmonger  to 
understand  it.  Polonius  was  said  by  Hamlet  to  be  a fishmonger, 
and  it  was  quite  in  Polonius’  vein  that  the  Premier  hit  off  this 
ponderous  jocosity.  If  he  meant  that  fishmongers  catch  fish  as 
well  as  sell  it,  the  mercantile  fact  is  new  ; and,  if  he  means 
that  pilchards  and  herrings  are  in  the  habit  of  swimming  up 
the  Thames,  the  ichthyological  discovery  is  newer  still.  But 
then,  except  that  it  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
author  of  certain  sentences  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  the  ponderous  phrase,  “the  multitudes 
“ of  immigrants  that  come  here  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
“unfitted  to  mix  with  the  population  of  this  island”?  If 
this  only  means  fish  in  general,  why  every  man  at  table  was  a 
living  proof  that  the  immigrants  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
are,  ivhen  cunningly  cooked,  anything  but  unfitted  to  mix 
with  the  population  of  this  island.  Or  does  it  mean  that  on 
Tuesday  night  the  Premier  found  that  the  Saturday’s  white- 
bait  had  disagreed  with  him  ? What  it  does  mean  is,  that  to 
the  care  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company  it  is  owing  that  we 
have  no  doubtful  oysters,  stinging  rays,  dog-fish,  and  cuttle-fish 
for  sale  at  Billingsgate,  for  Ave  knoAV  of  no  other  immigrants 
from  the  ocean  unfitted  to  mix  with  the  population  ? Anyhow 
the  world  was  hardly  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  Prime  War- 
den’s vigilance  that  these  disagreeable  sea-monsters,  or  stinking 
fish  in  general,  were  refused  their  passport  to  our  tables,  and 
people  would  hardly  have  discovered  it  from  the  Premier’s 
enigmatic  allusion  to  the  sanitary  functions  of  this  ancient 
Corporation. 

After  this  sort  of  fun,  even  to  attempt  the  feeblest  of  puns 
Avas  impossible  ; and  Earl  Russell,  who  followed  Lord  Pal- 
merston, is  not  the  man,  when  his  chief  has  exhausted  the 
worlds  of  Avaggery,  to  imagine  new.  And  there  Avas  anything 
but  fun  in  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  speech ; for  its  subject 
Avas  Earl  Russell’s  OAvn  political  life,  which  is  certainly  no 
laughing  matter.  In  the  high  Oriental  philosophy,  the  last 
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stage  of  being  is  NirwAna.  Tliis  is  said  to  copsist  of  absorption 
in  the  one  Divine  Essence — an  identification  of  the  Eejo  with 
Divinity;  and  the  only  energy  of  the  soul  consists  in  a serene 
contemplation  of  self  or  God — self  and  God  being,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  much  the  same.  Earl  Russell  has  arrived  at 
political  NirwAna ; self-contemplation  is  the  natural  function 
of  the  statesman  when  translated  to  the  highest  sphere  of 
existence,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  House  of  Lords.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Full  of 
himself,  Earl  Russell,  among  the  Fishmongers,  spoke  only  of 
himself.  Serene,  absUact,  passionless,  he  meditated  on  him- 
self, and  in  the  length  and  depth  of  self-consciousness  and  self- 
absorption, he  saw  only  one  supreme  and  living  essence — 
himself  He  contemplated  himself,  meditated  upon  himself, 
and  therefore  spoke  of  himself.  He  described  himself  as 
entering  Earl  Grey’s  Cabinet,  and  then  he  dwelt  upon 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  upon  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Repeal  Act,  upon  religious  liberty,  upon  Free  Trade  — 
quorum  pars  magma  fui.  For  thirty-three  years  Earl 
Russell  has  been  a Fishmonger,  and  for  more  than  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  a Reformer.  What  could  be  more 
interesting  to  the  Fishmongers  than  to  know  all  about  the  life 
of  this  veteran  Fishmonger  ? In  one  respect,  certainly,  this 
retrospect  of  the  noble  Earl’s  career  presented  a chief  attribute 
of  that  eternal  self-absorption  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That 
life  must  be  infinite  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Earl  Russell,  in  recounting  his  successes,  said  nothing  either 
of  the  Nun  of  Arrouca  or  of  his  conduct  of  the  Danish  nego- 
tiations. What  Sir  Charles  W ood  said,  “ in  responding 
for  the  House  of  Commons,”  is  it  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  Daily  Neios  ? The  Times  charitably  suppresses 
the  coming  Baron’s  graceful  congratulations  of  himself  on  the 
great  successes  of  his  Indian  administration.  And  we  are  not 
disposed  to  say  more  of  the  Secretary’s  speech  than  that  it  is 
qirite  worthy  of  one  who  is  said  to  be  about  to  exchange  the 
red  hand  for  the  coronet,  for  distinguished  official  services  to  a 
grateful  country. 

And  now  a serious  question  occurs — whether,  for  the  next 
six  months,  we  are  to  have  much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 
Twice  within  a fortnight  have  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  been 
entertained  by  the  citizens  of  London — once  at  the  Mansion 
House  and  once  at  this  Fishmongers’  Hall.  Twice  to  joke  and 
twice  to  dine  in  one  fortnight  is  hard  service  even  forXords  Pal- 
merston and  Russell.  And,  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Premier,  since  his  exploits  at  City  dinners,  has  begun  his 
country  relaxations  by  running  down  into  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  assisted  Lady  Palmerston  to  cut  a sod,  trundle  a 
barrow,  and  do  the  navvy.  And,  of  course,  a speech  suitable 
to  the  occasion  followed,  all  about  broad-wheeled  waggons  and 
dock-tailed  horses,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  distinguished 
agricultural  mind  of  Towcester.  Sweets  to  the  sweet ; fish 
to  the  fishy  ; clods  to  the  cloddy ; all  things  to  all  men  ; the 
modern  Buckingham  is  all  mankind’s  epitome.  The  interests 
of  suffering  humanity  suggest  that  some  check  should  be  put 
upon  the  vacation  speeches  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  It 
would  be  too  painful  to  suppose  that,  commencing  with 
the  metropolis,  the  Cabinet  are  going  to  perform  a round 
of  witty  speeches  and  self-congratulation  in  the  provinces. 
Yet  can  it  be  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  meaning  of 
that  sentence,  mystic  and  wonderful,  with  which  the 
Queen’s  Speech  is  wound  up? — “On  returning  to  your 
“ respective  counties,  you  will  still  have  important  duties  to 
“ perform,  essentially  connected  with  the  linking  together  of 
“ the  several  classes  of  the  community.”  Judging  from  these 
“ extra-Parliamentary  utterances  ” in  City  and  country,  and 
estimating  the  harvest  by  the  first  sheaf,  we  suppose  FIer 
Majesty’s  recommendation  means  that  all  political  men,  espe- 
cially the  Ministers,  ought  to  employ  the  long  vacation  in 
working  for  their  party,  and  in  praising  themselves  and  being 
praised  to  their  faces.  This  certainly  is  one  way  of  “ performing 
“ duties  essentially  connected  with  the  linking  together  of  the 
“ several  classes  of  the  community,”  because  it  is  undeni- 
able that  Ministers  and  their  friends  in  the  country  are 
classes  of  the  community.  But  the  question  occurs,  is  this 
an  honourable,  is  it  quite  a decent,  task  for  Ministers 
to  set  themselves  for  the  next  six  months  ? Can  the  respect 
of  sensible  people,  to  say  nothing  of  self-respect,  be  pre- 
served by  constant  or  even  frequent  intercourse  with  such 
clumsy  adulators  as  Fishmongers  and  Prime-Wardens, 
Romsey  Churchwardens,  or  Tavistock  Aldermen  or  the  Tow- 
cester Volunteers  ? Surely  Lord  Palmerston  may  point  to  the 
superhiam  queesitammeritis.  He  has  done  enough,  and  is  enough, 
to  be  entitled  to  decline  Dover  dinners  and  Southampton 
Lecture  Rooms.  A certain  amount  of  nonsense  is  expected 
from  a Premier  en  retraite,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  per- 


haps well  advised  in  cramming  nonsense  enough  for  a whole 
vacation  into  a single  week’s  work.  He  has  already,  since  Par- 
liament rose,  done  quite  enough  to  sustain  his  reputation  for 
being  the  very  worst  “ oecasional  speaker  ” going  ; and  every- 
body will  be  satisfied  with  efforts  which  in  their  own  peculiar 
line  are  unapproachable. 


PROVINCIAL  STYLE. 

Mr.  ARNOLD — who,  almost  alone  among  Englishmen,  ex- 
plores that  rich  vein  of  thought  offered  by  the  contrast  of 
the  English  and  the  French  intellect — has  recently  published  a 
paper  in  the  Cornhill  Miujazime  which  purports  to  discuss  the  in- 
fluence of  Academies  on  literature.  He  hardly  commits  himself  to  a 
serious  proposal  that  an  English  Academy  should  be  constituted, 
for  the  impossibility  of  subjecting  English  literature  to  the  control 
of  a Board  is  too  obvious  even  for  a theorist.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not 
waste  his  time  on  this,  but  points  out  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
English  mind  which  do  not  exist,  or  do  not  exist  promi- 
nently, in  the  French  mind,  and  he  justifiably  connects  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  with  the  existence  of  the  Academy. 
There  is,  as  he  says,  an  influence  exercised  by  the  Academy  over 
French  literature  very  much  like  that  which  the  metropolis  exer- 
cises over  the  provinces.  The  Academy  secures  the  triumph  of  what 
is  termed  the  central  over  the  provincial,  in  thought,  expression, 
and  style.  This  is  quite  true,  and  those  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  readers 
who  are  interested  in  his  subject  will  regret  that  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  devote  more  of  his  space  to  the  consideration  of 
what  the  central  and  the  provincial  Jire  in  style,  and  that  he 
preferred  to  amuse  himself  with  quoting  passages  from  modem 
writers  which  show  how  great  are  the  audacities  that  even 
persons  of  mark  permit  themselves,  and  the  abysses  of  bad  style 
into  which  they  fall.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Euskin  is  sometimes  silly  and  sometimes  affected,  or 
that  the  Handbook  of  the  Pictures  in  the  last  Exhibition 
was  full  of  slashing  criticism.  Even  the  largest  indulgence  for 
paradoxes,  again,  will  scarcely  pardon  a writer  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  astonishing  platitudes  of  French  Academicians  of  the 
second  order,  and  who  yet  attempts  to  persuade  himself  that 
Addison  put  commonplaces  into  good  English  because  there  was 
no  Academy  to  reveal  to  him  the  poverty  of  his  thoughts.  Still, 
the  general  subject  that  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  article  is  full 
of  interest.  What  is  the  central,  and  what  is  the  provincial,  in 
style  ? How  does  it  happen  that  the  provincial  never  dies,  but 
always  appears  in  some  form  or  other  ? and  what  is  the  central  and 
controlling  power  in  England  which  limits  the  errors  of  style,  and 
keeps  up  the  standard  of  literary  excellence,  and  which  therefore, 
so  far  as  the  Academy  fulfils  these  purposes  in  France,  may  be 
said  to  answer  to  the  Academy  ? 

It  is  probably  true  that  bad  style — or,  rather,  imperfect  style — must 
always  exist,because  it  necessarily  attends,  in  various  shapes,  on  the 
different  forms  which  good  style  takes.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was 
one  simple,  imdeniable,  perfect  style,  from  which  all  others  are 
aberrations.  Men  of  genius  or  of  great  power  of  mind  write  their 
own  style,  for,  as  Buffbn  said,  the  style  is  the  man.  In  English 
literature,  the  style  of  Burke  is  good,  and  the  style  of  Southey  is 
good.  The  excellence  of  De  Quincy  is  equalled  by  the  excel- 
lence of  Dr.  Newman,  and  yet  all  four  styles  are  perfectly  different 
and  distinct  from  each  other.  In  every  case  the  style  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  general  cast  of  the  winter’s 
thought,  and  the  language  gains  and  grows  because 

Englishmen  of  bright  thought  and  practised  power  write, 
generation  after  generation,  in  English.  Sometimes  the 
language  which,  a man  of  genius  has  taught  himself  to  use  can 
scarcely  be  called  a good  style,  but  is  yet  vigorous,  suggestive,  and 
characteristic,  and  we  can  neither  wish  that  the  style  shoidd  bo 
separated  from  the  man  nor  conceive  how  the  separation  could  take 
place.  It  is,  for  example,  a gain  to  English  literature  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  should  have  written  in  Carlylese.  In  no  other  way  could 
he  have  produced  so  accinate  an  expression  of  his  thoughts,  or  have 
done  so  much  justice  to  himself.  Mr.  Ruskin,  again,  sometimes, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  points  out,  writes  a style  perfectly  marvellous  for  its 
sustained  subtlety  and  a certain  involved  and  tropical  richness  of 
imaginative  expression ; while  sometimes  he  maunders  on,  saying 
the  most  foolish  things  in  a prolix,  affected  way,  though 
with  an  air  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  taking  his  ease.  And  yet  the  bad  things  and  the  good 
things  are  part  of  the  same  man,  and  it  belongs  to  the  chai’acter  of 
the  man  and  his  thoughts  that  there  should  be  this  flux  of  an 
originality  impotent  to  restrain  or  measure  itself.  But  when  such 
men  as  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Carlyle  have  secured  their  position, 
and  caught  the  attention  of  their  generation,  and  infused  a certain 
portion  of  their  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  every  educated  person, 
it  is  inevitable  that  many  of  those  writers  who  are  most  affected 
and  captivated  by  them  should  use  the  language  of  their  masters 
to  express  what  in  their  thought  comes  from  their  masters. 
Particular  phrases  are  then  caught  up  and  repeated,  not  because 
they  have  much  meaning  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  are 
used,  but  because  it  has  come  to  be  received  as  an  accepted 
and  traditionary  truth,  on  the  authority  of  certain  eminent 
writers,  that  they  have  a virtue  as  in  themselves,  and  are  full 
of  a secret  meaning,  such  as  was  once  assigned  to 
opals  and  amulets.  For  example,  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  great 
anxiety  to  put  portraiture  into  language,  and  to  make  short 
phrases  express  a whole  character,  used  to  employ  freely  the  term 
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“ tumour, ” and  to  apply  to  it,  as  instruments  of  variation,  certain 
emphatic  words,  such  as  grim,  inner,  veracious,  and  so  forth. 
These  words  were  originally  parts  of  a description  which  was 
meant  not  only  to  he  exact,  but  to  be  more  exact,  because  more 
suggestive,  than  plain  w-ords  setting  foidh  moral  qualities  at  length 
could  possibly  be.  The  effect  was  to  a certain  extent  produced ; 
and  then  admirers  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  although  aware  that  they  could 
not  paint  verbal  pictures  as  he  could,  thought  they  might  at 
least  use  the  same  paints,  and  so  applied  pretty  freely  to  any  one 
of  whom  they  were  speaking  such  expressions  as  that  he  had 
grim  or  veracious  humour.  In  a later  stage,  expressions  like 
these  came  to  be  used,  by  persons  not  very  choice  or  ac- 
curate in  their  language,  as  mere  pieces  of  emphasis,  and  without 
any  reference  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  Certain  writers  seem  to  acquire 
thus,  without  effort,  and  almost  without  their  knowledge,  a 
simple  fund  of  strength,  and  their  language  is,  as  it  were, 
made  emphatic  for  them  just  as  it  is  by  slang.  If,  for  in- 
stance, they  like  a man,  and  wish  to  praise  him,  they  would  say, 
if  called  upon  to  write  in  a solemn  and  formal  way  of  him,  that 
he  was  full  of  veracious  humour ; just  as,  if  they  were  writing  in  a 
quiet  and  easy  way  among  friends,  they  would  say  that  he  was  a 
*•  thundering  brick.”  Any  one  who  reads  either  expression  sees 
in  a moment  that  nothing  more  is  really  meant  than  that  the 
writer  likes  and  admires  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking. 

We  may  call  such  turns  of  style  provincial,  both  because  they 
are  not  used  by  persons  who  are  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  central — 
that  is,  subject  to  the  influences  which  promote  good  taste 
and  accuracy  in  language — and  also  because  they  are  much 
oftener  found  in  circles  where  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
provincialism  abounds.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  columns 
of  a country  newspaper  than  in  those  of  a London  newspaper,  and 
far  more  frequent  in  America  than  in  England.  But  this  use  of 
the  phrases  of  particular  authors  by  inferior  writers  is  only  an 
obvious  and  coarse  illustration  of  the  connexion  between  faults  of 
style  and  real  advances  both  in  thought  and  language.  There  are 
many  instances  of  a more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  For  example, 
the  French  have  a mode  of  using  existing  words  in  a way  that 
seems  to  invest  them  with  a new  meaning,  to  enlarge  their 
power,  and  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  an  open  point  what  they  can 
and  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  They  use  such  words  as 
“question,”  “solution,”  “idea,”  “position,”  “solidarity,”  in  away 
that  seems  to  give  a vista  of  meaning  repeated  and  reflected,  just  as 
when  one  looking-glass  is  opposite  another,  and  the  series  of  looking- 
glasses  seen  in  either  seems  to  fade  off  into  infinity.  There  is  no 
saying  how  many  “ ideas  ” there  are  in  an  “idea,”  or  how  many 
“questions  ” in  a “ question.”  We  feel  called  upon  to  find  this  in- 
definite possibility  in  words,  and  we  do  not  like  to  own  ourselves 
imequal  to  the  call.  Undoubtedly,  this  vague  enlargement  of  the 
comprehensive  powers  of  a certain  number  of  words  has  great 
value  when  they  are  carefully  and  successfully  employed.  We 
find,  so  to  speak,  mansions  created  for  us  in  which  we  may 
house  new  thoughts  if  we  can  but  discover  any.  Criticism  often 
seems  invested  with  a new  power  when  it  thus  can  seem  to 
say  about  a man  more  than  it  does  say.  M.  Saint-Beuve,  for 
example,  is  the  first  of  French  critics,  and  he  uses  language  of 
this  kind  very  freely,  although  with  great  art  and  good  taste. 
His  style  seems  simple,  and  has  the  appearance  of  conveying 
much  ; and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  it  means  and 
what  it  conveys.  W'e  are  not  speaking  of  this  as  a fardt,  for 
M.  Saint-Beuve  is  really  great  as  a critic,  and  the  hints  which 
the  use  of  flexible  or  extensible  language  enables  him  to  give  are 
often  most  valuable.  But  the  use  of  this  language  makes  him,  in 
some  degree,  wearying  after  we  have  read  a certain  amount  of 
him  ; for  we  have  too  many  such  possibilities  of  meaning  opened 
up  to  us,  without  our  knowing  exactly  what  they  would  come 
to,  or  be  worth,  if  we  pursued  them.  In  minor  French  writers, 
terms  like  these  lead  to  that  grandiloquent  obscurity  and  that 
languid  flatulence  of  language  which  is  the  painful  characteristic 
of  a great  part  of  modern  French  writing. 

It  is  not  our  particular  failing  in  England  to  employ  language  of 
this  sort,  although  some  expressions  of  the  kind  are  creeping  into 
use,  partly  because  we  copy  blindly  other  things  than  our  farces 
from  the  French,  and  partly  because  the  words  we  thus 
borrow  supply  a want  we  feel,  and  convey  a vagueness  which  we 
wish  to  convey.  But  our  faults  of  style  are  so  numerous 
that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  we  have 
this  one  or  not,  and  we  can  never  hope  that  the  provincial 
style  will  die  out  here.  It  is  not  even  to  be  wished  that 
it  should,  because  the  growth  of  the  provincial  style  is  in- 
separable from  the  growth  of  the  central  style.  New  thoughts 
v.rill  find  a language  of  their  own,  and  this  language  will  be  em- 
ployed by  others  than  those  who  have  those  new  thoughts,  and 
will  be  employed  wrongly  and  recklessly.  But  although  the 
provincial  style  must  remain,  there  is  a force  continually  at  work 
to  limit  its  use,  and  to  prevent  it  from  triumphing  completely. 
There  is  the  force  of  educated  opinion.  We  cannot  say  where,  or 
in  whom,  this  opinion  resides.  It  has  no  definite  and  assignable 
home,  as  in  the  French  Academy.  We  cannot  determine 
who  are  the  persons  of  good  taste  and  sense  and  refinement, 
and  who  are  not.  But  we  know  that  silently,  and  without 
premeditation  or  effort,  they  are  always  keeping  up  a cer- 
tain standard,  and  protesting  against  bad  taste.  They  inspire  a 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  persons  not  at  all  critical  themselves  that 
the  use  of  phrases  borrowed  from  Mr.  Carlyle  without  meaning  is 
wrong,  or  at  least  is  not  so  right  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  the  higher  English  education  to  produce  this  opi- 


nion. There  is  much  less  of  it  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and 
much  less  of  it  in  America  than  in  Scotland.  Possibly  the  nature 
of  English  education,  and  its  completely  classical  character,  may 
have  the  effect  of  making,  fostering,  and  concentrating  this  opinion. 
At  any  rate  the  opinion  exists,  and  so  long  as  it  exists — so  long  as 
there  is  an  undefined  educated  public,  pronouncing  itself  quietly 
but  firmly,  and  separating  the  good  in  style  from  the  bad — 
a protracted  departure  in  any  one  direction  from  a standard  of 
moderate  excellence  will  be  impossible  ; and,  although  the  provin- 
cial style  will  flourish,  it  wiU  still  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
central. 


WOMEN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

“ f I IHERE  is  nothing  fixed,  no  duration,  no  vitality,  in  the 
-B-  sentiments  of  women  towards  each  other.  They  are  mere 
pretty  bows  of  ribbon,  and  no  more.  Orestes  and  Pylades  have  no 
sisters.”  Certainly  this  is  a hard  saying,  and  yet  most  women,  if 
they  are  honest,  will  confess  that  it  is  a true  one.  And,  after  all, 
we  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  a reason  why  women  are  not  good 
friends  with  women.  They  want  diversity  of  character ; and  it  is 
upon  this  very  diversity  that  the  strongest  friendships  are  built. 

The  best  friends  are  not  mere  reproductions  of  one  another  j they 
are  rather  each  other’s  complement.  They  are  united,  not  by  an 
accidental  identity  of  tastes,  or  powers,  or  pursuits,  but  by  the 
assimilation,  through  the  affections,  of  intellectual  and  moral  differ- 
ences. It  is  not  so  much  that  the  character  of  either  is  changed 
as  that  the  characters  of  both  are  enlarged ; our  friends  are  added 
to,  and  become  a part  of  ourselves,  and  we  in  turn  are  added  to, 
and  become  a part  of  our  friends.  An  absolute  resemblance  is 
fatal  to  such  a union;  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  process  of 
mutual  adaptation.  To  bind  people  together,  there  must  be  differ- 
ent though  corresponding  angles  in  their  characters — recesses  in  ■ j 

which  the  salient  points  of  each  may  find  shelter,  projections  j 

which  may  fit  into  and  fill  up  the  recesses.  Without  these  they  | 

will  be  like  pebbles  in  a wall,  cemented  by  the  force  of  interest, 
habit,  or  circumstance,  but  having  no  coherence  of  their  own.  It  1 

is  just  this  variety  in  which  women  are  deficient.  In  all  other  | 

respects  they  are  of  the  stuff  that  friends  are  made  of,  and  man}'- 
of  the  qualifications  for  friendship  they  possess  in  a far  higher 
degree  than  men.  They  have  more  self-sacrifice  and  less  small 
selfishness,  greater  tenderness  and  greater  tact,  a quicker  sym- 
pathy and  a keener  apprehension.  But  they  are  too  much  alike 
ever  to  be  great  friends.  Somehow,  women  do  not  differ  from 
women  as  men  differ  from  men.  Anidst  all  their  innumerable  I 

diversities  there  is  an  underlying  resemblance,  something  which  j 

resists  analysis  and  sets  calculation  at  defiance,  something  [ 

which  you  can  neither  explain  nor  account  for,  and  winch  1 

you  must  be  content  to  call  “ a woman’s  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.”  And  how  instinctively  women  recognise  ; 

and  proclaim  the  truth  of  this ! No  man  ever  professed  I 

to  understand  another  man  without  either  knowing  him,  or  caring  j, 

for  him,  or  sympathizing  with  him ; but  this  is  just  what  women 
insist  on  doing  for  women  every  day  of  their  lives.  With  them, 
community  of  sex  supplies  the  place  of  all  these  qualifications.  ! 
A woman  claims  to  understand  a woman  simply  because  she  is  a I 
woman. 

Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  women  are  altogether  shut  out  i 
from  friendship  ? Before  acquiescing  in  this  conclusion,  it  may  | 
be  as  well  to  reconsider  the  possibility  of  such  a sentiment 
existing  between  persons  of  different  sexes.  Certainly  there  is  a i 
prejudice  against  it.  That  men  and  women  may  feel  for  one  [ 
another  a real  and  strong  affection,  without  being  either  related 
or  in  love,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  denied,  but  it  is  at 
most  only  half  believed.  And  yet,  if  such  relationships  are  ! 
possible,  there  would  be  some  present  advantages  in  recognising  I 
them.  The  benefit  of  women’s  influence  over  men  has  loiig 
been  among  the  most  approved  commonplaces  of  social  morality,  ' 

but  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  some  new  medium  through  which  | 

it  may  make  itself  felt.  In  a less  artificial  society  it  acts 
naturally,  and  almost  exclusively,  by  means  of  love  and 
marriage,  but  it  has  now  to  adapt  itself  to  a civilization  | 

which  tends  more  and  more  to  make  very  early  marriages  I 

impossible  except  to  the  favoured  few ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increased  freedom  of  modern  manners  throws  the  sexes  more  t 
together,  and  allows  of  greater  intimacy  in  their  intercourse.  If  I 
this  intimacy  is  not  suffered  to  take  the  form  of  friendship,  | 
if  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  polite  generalities,  and  never  permitted 
to  wander  beyond  the  region  of  unmeaning  compliments  and  j 

equally  unmeaning  disclaimers,  the  influence  of  women  over  men  | 

will  be  simply  injurious.  Instead  of  making  either  better,  it  will 
only  make  both  more  frivolous  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  deeper 
and  more  serious  feelings  are  'thus  excluded  from  ordinary  life,  they  I 
will  either  make  irregular  channels  for  themselves  or  else  die  out  ' 
altogether.  People  who  never  venture  below  the  surface  must 
end  by  becoming  superficial.  Again,  there  is  a change  in  the  tone  of 
men’s  friendships  for  one  another  which  points  in  the  same  direction. 

They  are  not  less  firm  or  less  lasting  than  they  were  some  genera- 
tions back,  but  they  are  less  unreserved  and  less  affectionate. 
Language  which,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was  habitually  used  of 
and  to  men  - has  now  been  so  long  used  only  of  and  to  women 
that  its  original  employment  strikes  us,  even  in  the  literature  of 
the  time,  as  something  forced  and  unnatural.  No  man  could 
speak  to  a friend  now  as  Shakspeare  or  Sidney  might  ^ 

have  spoken  to  one.  And  the  character  of  our  confidences  to  our 
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friends  has  undergone  a corresponding  cliange.  We  are  not  less 
sure  of  their  sympathy,  but  wo  neither  expect  nor  desire  to 
have  it  put  into  words,  and  therefore  wo  instinctively  avoid  giving 
the  least  excuse  for  its  expression.  Even  tlie  very  terminology  of 
our  avowals  is  significant.  Our  every-day  talk  would  not  fall 
so  naturally  into  slang  if  it  were  not  that  slang  favours  tlie  reti- 
cence in  which  modern  sensitiveness  loves  to  cloak  itself.  We 
are  not  reticent  with  women,  and  therefore  with  women  we  have 
no  need  to  talk  slang.  When  Clive  Newcome  pours  out  his 
passion  for  Ethel  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  all  that  he  can  say  is  “ Oh, 
Pen  ! I’m  u^  another  tree  now.”  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  recorded 
the  terms  of  Pendennis’s  answer,  but  we  have  little  doubt  it  was 
either  “Hard  lines  for  you,  Clive,”  or  perhaps,  with  a shade  more 
of  pathos,  “ It  must  be  an  awful  nuisance.”  Probably,  when  Clive 
talked  to  Laura,  the  language  of  both  was  less  symbolical,  and 
though  Mrs.  Pendennis  is  not  exactly  an  ideal  confidant,  we  have 
no  doubt  she  made  a far  better  one  than  her  husband.  And  let  no 
one  underrate  this  simple  receptiveness,  or  think  the  faculty  of 
listening  heartily  an  unimportant  one.  At  all  events,  Ijord  Bacon  did 
not  despise  it  when  he  described  a friend  as  one  “ to  whom  you  may 
impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicious,  counsels,  and  whatever 
lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a kind  of  civil  shrift  or  con- 
fession,” and  placed  “ the  ease  and  discharge  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce  ” 
among  the  “ principal  fruits  ” of  friendship. 

The  objection  most  commonly  urged  against  friendships  between 
the  sexes  is,  in  effect,  that  they  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be. 
“ Young  men  and  women  never  stop  at  friendship,”  it  is  said ; 
“ they  always  end  by  falling  in  love.”  A very  obvious  way  of 
meeting  this  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  formula,  “Well, 
what  then  ? ” Supposing  that  the  friends  do  end  by  falling  in 
love,  where  is  the  harm  of  it  ? After  all,  friendship  is  not  a bad 
stepping-stone  to  a warmer  feeling.  There  are  people,  indeed, 
who  seem  to  think  that  any  long  intimacy  between  lovers  is  a 
positive  evil — that  the  less  they  know  of  each  other  before  they 
are  engaged,  and  the  less  time  they  have  to  get  to  know  each 
other  after  they  are  engaged,  the  better  for  all  parties.  But  it 
is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  friendship,  and  all  that 
friendship  implies — ^intimacy,  esteem,  affection,  knowledge  of 
each  other’s  characters,  sympathy  with  each  other’s  tastes,  a 
share  in  each  other’s  pursuits — is  not  a better  preparation  for 
marriage  than  an  acquaintaneeship  in  which  the  introduction  is 
effected  at  a dinner-party,  and  the  proposal  made  at  a picnic, 
while  the  intervening  intercourse  consists  of  three  balls,  a kettle- 
drum, and  a flower-show.  Nor  is  there  any  conclusive  evidence  that 
friendships  of  this  kind  tend,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  to  falling 
in  love.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  do  end  in  this 
way.  The  frontier  line  between  sentiment  and  passion  is  some- 
times so  fain  tty  traced  that  it  is  hardly  recognised  until  it  has  been 
fairly  crossed.  And  at  present  the  rarity  of  the  relationship,  the 
difficulties  which  are  often  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  continuance, 
the  discouragement  it  usually  meets  with,  the  very  excuses  which 
are  put  forward  to  explain  it,  all  tend  to  increase  the  probability  of 
such  a termination.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  opposing  influences, 
instances  to  the  contrary  are  not  very  infrequent;  and  that 
they  should  be  met  with  at  all,  when  so  little  favoured  by 
external  circumstances,  is  no  slight  proof  of  their  inherent 
vitality.  They  occur  oftenest  perhaps  in  the  case  of  cousins, 
between  whom  there  is  often  the  warmest  and  most  affectionate 
intercourse,  without  a thought  of  any  further  connexion.  And 
yet,  so  far  as  the  chances  of  marriage  are  concerned,  friendships 
between  cousins  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  friendships 
between  strangers  in  blood.  Both  may  lead  to  marriage,  both 
sometimes  do  lead  to  marriage,  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  an 
objection  which  is  valid  against  the  one  is  equally  valid  against 
the  other. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  question  the 
benefit  of  such  relations,  even  if  the  danger  of  their  transmu- 
tation into  a stronger  feeling  is  admitted  to  be  exaggerated 
or  imaginary.  "Will  not  the  tendency  of  increased  intimacy 
between  the  sexes  be  to  make  women  masculine  ? The  best 
antidote  to  this  fear  will  be  to  keep  in  mind  the  foundation  on 
which  such  a relationship  is  based.  We  have  seen  that  women 
cannot  find  their  friends  among  themselves,  because  they  cannot 
supply  one  necessary  requisite  of  all  real  friendship ; and 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
distinctive  feminine  characteristics  would  consequently  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  that  very  diversity  of  character  which  dif- 
ference of  sex  was  expected  to  seciue.  Men  who  seek  in  their 
friends  the  complement  of  themselves  are  not  likely  to  look  for 
them  among  “ strong-minded  ” women,  who  have  forgotten  that 
it  is  on  their  sex  that  every-day  life  depends  for  almost  all  it 
has  of  gi’ace  or  beauty ; or  among  fast  young  ladies,  whose  highest 
aim  is  to  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  fashion  (and  a little  more  exactly 
than  propriety)  will  allow,  the  most  ephemeral  and  superficial 
characteristics  of  their  male  acquaintance.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume  that  to  be 
womanly  and  to  be  frivolous  are  simply  exchangeable  ideas.  A 
girl  will  be  none  the  less  feminine  because  she  has  some  serious 
interests  in  life,  none  the  less  graceful  because  her  tastes  have  a 
wider  range  than  mere  schoolroom  accomplishments,  none  the  less 
attractive  because  she  sympathizes,  and  to  some  extent  shares,  in 
pursuits  of  a graver  kind.  To  make  her  a pleasant  partner  at  a ball 
or  a pleasant  companion  at  a dinner-table,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
either  of  these  duties  should  have  occupied  all  her  thoughts  since  the 
moment  the  invitation  was  accepted.  Men  are  not  considered  un- 


suited for  society,  or  unable  to  bear  their  part  in  conversation,  be- 
cause their  education  has  had  a wider  aim  than  merely  to  prepare 
them  for  the  drawing-room.  Small  talkers  have  no  monopoly  of 
small  talk'.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  hours  a young  lady  spends 
over  history  or  science  will  give  purpose  and  interest  to  her 
mornings  witliout  in  the  least  degree  unfitting  her  for  the  orna- 
mental functions  of  the  evening. 

A possible  exposure  to  misrepresentation  and  unjust  criti- 
cism is  a more  formidable  obstacle  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned. Women  cannot  disregard  social  opinion,  even  when  it 
is  irrational ; and  if  friendships  between  the  sexes  wore  likely 
to  be  “talked  about,”  it  would  be  useless  to  say  anything 
in  their  favour.  The  persons  who  are  best  fitted  for  thera 
would  bo  just  those  who  would  most  certainty  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  them.  But  in  this  respect  the  world  gels  rather  hard 
measure.  It  is  often  charged  with  being  censorious,  when,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  impatient  of  absurdity.  People  whoaro  tallced  about 
commonly  deserve  what  they  get.  They  may  not  be  chargeable 
with  any  serious  error,  they  may  be  wholly  innocent  of  any  bad 
intention,  but  they  have  been  foolish,  and  their  folly  has  met  with, 
its  reward.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  appearances  are  much 
against  a woman,  it  is  her  own  fault  that  tliey  have  become  so. 
The  occasion  of  scandal  is  usually  furnished,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  victims  of  it ; and  a little  common  sense  on  their  part 
would  have  proved  an  efiectual  barrier  against  mischief-makers. 
But  people  who  respect  themselves  generally  find  that  they  have 
set  the  fashion  of  being  respected,  and  a certain  amount  of  decision 
in  dealing  with  public  opinion  is  often  the  surest  way  to  conciliate 
it.  The  world  is  so  far  like  heaven  that  it  admits  of  being  taken 
by  storm ; it  has  so  much  of  the  nettle  in  it  that  it  is  safest  to  grasp 
it  firmly.  A friendship  which  is  avowed  without  being  obtrusive, 
and  independent  without  being  allected,  which  neither  courts 
secresy  nor  cares  to  thrust  itself  into  notice,  will  never  be  likely  to 
provoke  any  injurious  comments.  At  the  worst,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a score  of  such  intimacies  will  give  half  the 
opportunities  for  scandal  and  misunderstanding  which  are  often 
afforded  by  one  “ innocent  ” flirtation.  At  all  events,  we  recom- 
mend this  question  to  our  readers  as  likely  to  furnish  them  with 
inexhaustible  material  for  a whole  season  of  croquet-ground  dis- 
cussions. 


MEDIiEVAL  LATIN. 

Following  up  the  line  of  thought  winch  we  opened  last 
week  in  an  article  headed  “ Language  and  Scholarship,”  we 
will  now  try  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the 
Latin  language  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  one  which  seems 
altogether  peculiar  to  itself ; it  certainty  has  no  exact  parallel 
either  in  the  ancient  world  or  in  our  own  times.  Greek,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  French  have  been,  and  indeed  still  are,  languages 
very  extensively  used  by  persons  to  whom  they  have  not  been 
native  ; yet  none  of  them  has  filled  exactly  the  same  place  which 
Latin  formerly  filled  in  Western  Europe.  Greek,  in  the  later 
classical  times,  filled  much  the  same  place  as  French  fills  in 
modern  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  general  intercoiuse, 
the  language  which  every  educated  man  spoke,  the  natural  means 
of  communication  between  two  men  ignorant  of  each  other’s 
native  tongue.  The  chief  captain  at  Jerusalem  asks  St.  Paul 
if  he  can  speak  Greek;  he  cannot  himself  speak  Hebrew,  and 
he  does  not  expect  that  his  prisoner  can  speak  Latin ; Greek 
suggests  itself  as  the  natural  tongue  for  them  both  to  have  in 
common.  It  is  obvious  how  close  the  parallel  is  to  French  in  our 
own  day;  under  the  same  circmnstances  now,  we  should  try 
French  just  as  Claudius  Lysias  tried  Greek.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  that  Greek  was  probably  Lysias’  native  tongue.  As 
an  officer  in  the  Eoman  army  he  must  have  understood  Latin  also, 
but  Greek,  and  not  Latin,  occurs  to  him  as  the  proper  language  to 
try  with  a stranger.  The  Greek  language  to  this  day  retains  this 
same  sort  of  position  in  a much  narrower  range  ; it  is  still  used  to 
some  extent  as  a means  of  communication  between  people  neither 
of  whom  use  it  as  their  native  tongue.  Ai’abic,  Persian,  and  doubt- 
less other  less  known  languages,  fill,  or  have  filled,  the  same 
position  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Latin  too  itself  filled  it  for 
some  ages  in  the  Western  Empire.  But  the  exact  position  which 
Latin  acquired  at  a somewhat  later  time  is  quite  distinct,  and  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  all  the  other  cases,  the  language  which  is  used  as  the 
common  means  of  communion  among  different  natrons  is  still  itself 
the  native  language  of  some  one  among  them  Greek  and  French, 
in  their  several  times  and  places,  have  been  spoken  by  many  people 
who  have  learned  them  as  foreign  languages  ; but  there  have  been 
many  other  people  who  have  spoken  them  as  their  mother  tongues. 
Latin  was  in  this  position  as  long  as  anything  which  could  be 
called  Latin  was  the  native  language  of  anybody ; that  is,  till  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  Italian,  Provengal,  Spanish,  and 
French  were  realty  distinct  languages.  We  irray  be  sure  that 
Gregory  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Tours  did  not  talk  exactly 
the  same  Latin  as  they  wrote.  Still,  the  difference  was 
between  worse  Latin  and  better;  no  one  would  say  that  thev 
spoke  one  language  and  wrote  another.  Of  course  in  so  saying 
we  in  no  way  decide  the  question  whether  the  Eomance 
dialects  do  not  contain  distinct  Italian  elements  as  old  as  any- 
thing in  Latin,  or  older.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
rustica  which  probably  influenced  the  spoken  tongue  of  both 
Gregories  was  in  their  eyes  simply  bad  Latin.  It  was  not  a 
distinct  language,  but  a vulgar  dialect,  whose  peculiarities  are  to 
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be  avoided  in  polite  composition,  jnst  as,  in  ■writing-  English  now, 
we  do  not,  at  least  consciously,  introduce  the  local  peculiarities  of 
our  several  counties.  Thus,  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
to  Englishmen,  Latin  was  a foreign  tongue  in  Britain,  but  it  was 
not  a foreign  tongue  in  Italy  or  even  in  Gaul.  In  Italy  it  was 
still — allowing  for  what  we  above  hinted  about  lingua  ru&ticu — 
the  general  language ; in  Gaul  it  was  still — with  the  same  con- 
ditions— the  language  of  a part  of  the  people,  spoken  alongside  of 
the  Gemian  of  the  invading  Franks.  Gradually  the  spoken  and 
the  written  tongue  of  the  Romance  countries  diverged.  Latin,  the 
written  language,  was  found  to  be  unintelligible  without  special 
study ; at  last  it  was  found  that  the  spoken  language  was  worth 
cultivating  as  a distinct  tongue,  and  men  began  to  write  in 
the  Italian  or  Provencal  dialect  which  they  naturally  talked. 
Latin  had  now  achieved  its  peculiar  position.  It  was  the 
universal  language  of  Western  Europe,  the  one  tongue 
used  everywhere  for  many  most  important  purposes,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  native  language  of  anybody.  It  was  a foreign, 
at  least  an  unintelligible,  language  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  no  less 
than  in  Engl.and  and  Germany.  No  douht  there  was  still  a con- 
siderable difference  between  a Romance  and  a Teutonic  country. 
No  doubt  an  Italian  learned  Latin  more  readily  than  a Frenchman, 
and  a Frenchman  more  readily  than  a German.  Still,  all  had  to 
learn  it ; it  was  not  the  tongue  which  came  by  nature  to  any  of 
them. 

This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  position  of  mediaeval  Latin ; it  was  a 
universal  means  of  intercommunication  between  nations  none  of 
whom  spoke  it  as  their  native  tongue.  Here  is  one  main 
difference  between  the  position  of  Latin  in  these  times  and 
the  earlier  position  of  Greek  or  the  later  position  of  French. 
There  were  large  classes  of  men  to  whom  Latin  was  all  but  a 
native  tongue,  still  it  was  not  a native  tongue.  They  learned 
it  early;  they  used  it  familiarly;  they  wrote  it  and  spoke  it 
and  thought  in  it ; still,  they  all  of  them  had  consciously 
learned  it  as  a lesson ; it  was  not  the  tongue  which  any  of  them 
had  unconsciously  learned  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse.  Greek, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  its  own  age,  just  like  I'rench  now,  was  the 
natural  tongue  of  one  contemporary  nation,  adopted  for  certain  pur- 
poses by  other  nations.  Another  main  difference  is  that  Latin  was 
in  the  middle  ages  much  more  than  a language  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  different  nations ; it  was  the  language  of  official 
and  learned  intercoiu’se  even  between  men  of  the  same  nation. 
Neither  Greek  nor  French  ever  attained  this  position  except  in  a 
very  imperfect  degree.  Greek  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  the 
fashionable  literary  language  of  Rome,  and  French  has,  in  some 
times  and  places,  pretty  nearly  displaced  German  or  Russian 
in  mouths  where  German  or  Russian  was  the  speech 
designed  by  nature.  But  there  was  no  time  in  ancient 
history  when  Greek,  no  time  in  modern  history  when  French,  had 
so  completely  displaced  the  native  languages  as  written  tongues  as 
Latin  did  for  some  centuries.  Perhaps  the  predominance  of 
French  in  some  countries  may  have  been  equal  in  extent,  but  it 
was  different  in  kind.  French,  like  Greek  of  old,  where  it  was 
most  prevalent,  did  not  become  the  official  language.  Latin,  in 
mediaeval  times,  was  nowhere  the  language  of  ordinary  polite 
society.  Latin  was,  in  short,  a language  which  was  nobody’s 
native  tongue,  which  only  a particular  class  in  any  country  under- 
stood, which  was  nowhere  either  the  polite  or  the  popular  speech, 
but  which  was  everywhere  the  universal  medium  of  all  serious 
composition — the  language  of  religious  worship,  of  legislation,  of 
history,  of  science,  and  of  official  correspondence.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  exact  position  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other- 
language  in  any  other  time  or  place. 

The  contemporary  position  of  Greek  is  worth  comparing  with  that 
of  Latin,  as  it  is  in  some  respects  analogous,  though  the  analogy 
breaks  down  after  a while.  It  is  manifest  at  the  first  blirsh  that 
Greek,  th  e ecclesiastical  and  literary  language  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
answers  to  Latin,  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  language  of  the 
Western  Empire.  A little  thought  shows  further  that  the  relation 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  towards  the  Eastern  Church  and  Empire  is 
in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
towards  the  Western  Church  and  Empire.  The  Slaves  in  theEast,  like 
the  Teutons  in  the  West,  were  half  disciples,  half  conquerors.  But 
there  are  some  important  differences  in  the  two  cases.  Greek  never 
became  the  language  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  sense  in  which 
Latin  became  the  language  of  the  Western.  Greek  was  not  pressed 
upon  the  Slaves  as  the  language  of  divine  worship  in  the  way  that 
Latin  was  pressed  upon  the  Teutons.  Therefore  Greek — we  are 
speaking  of  Byzantine  times — ^never  obtained  the  same  cm-rency 
among  nations  to  whom  it  was  not  a native  tongue  which  Latin 
obtained  in  the  West.  And  though  the  spoken  and  the  written 
Greek  greatly  diverged,  though  the  relation  between  ancient  and 
modern  Greek  is  really  analogous  to  the  relation  between  Latin 
and  the  Romance  languages,  yet  two  circumstances  combined  to 
hinder  the  change  from  being  so  clearly  felt  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West.  First,  though  the  change  is  the  same  in  kind,  it  is  hardly 
the  same  in  degree.  Even  a Klephtic  song  has  hardly  departed  so 
far  from  old  Greek  as  modern  French  has  from  Latin.  And,  while 
the  Empire  lasted,  even  the  vulgar  speech  of  Constantinople  and 
Tiressalonica  cannot  have  departed  so  completely  from  the  Greek 
tongue  which  still  was  written.  Liudprand  clearly  learned  his 
Greek  by  ear  and  not  from  books,  but  his  Greek  is  very  fair  Greek 
in  everything  but  the  spelling.  Again,  Greek  gave  birth  to  one 
modern  language  only,  while  Latin  gave  birth  to  at  least  four. 
Latin  thus  became  the  common  literary  tongue  of  several  nations 
whose  spoken  tongues  were  no  longer  mutuallj’-  intelligible.  Both 


these  causes  combined  to  give  Latin  the  character  of  a language  dis- 
tinct from  French,  or  even  Italian,  in  a way  in  which  ancient  Greek 
was  not  felt  to  be  distinct  from  Romaic.  The  difference  was  not 
so  great  in  itself,  and  it  was  not  forced  upon  the  attention  by  the 
existence  of  several  cognate  but  distinct  popular  languages.  In 
the  East,  men  spoke  and  wrote  differently,  but  the  difference  was 
felt  to  be  only  that  between  an  old  and  a-  new,  a polite  and  a 
vulgar,  form  of  the  same  language.  In  the  Romance  West,  men 
spoke  four  distinct  languages,  and  wrote  in  a fifth  common  to  all. 

This  peculiar  position  of  Latin  during  the  middle  ages  gives  the 
Latin  of  those  times  a character  of  its  own.  It  differs  somewhat 
from  either  a living  or  a dead  language.  Latin  was  to  the  educated 
men  of  those  days  something  far  more  familiar  than  it  is  to  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  now.  Such  a scholar  may  despise  the 
Latin  of  those  times  as  departing  from  the  standard  which  he 
himself  sets  up  ; but  he  cannot  deny  that  the  men  of  those  times 
used  their  imperfect  instrument  with  far  greater  ease  than  he  can 
use  his  more  perfect  one.  It  was  all  but  a native  language ; it  was 
the  tongue  which  they  habitually  wrote,  and  which  they  on  many 
occasions  spoke.  They  therefore  used  it  with  nearly  the  same 
freedom  with  which  they  used  their  native  languages.  It  was 
thereby  laid  open  to  many  of  the  influences  to  which  a living  and 
spoken  language  must  lie  open — to  changes  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  words  and  foreign  idioms.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  liable  to  developments  or  corruptions  of  this  kind  in  the 
same  degree  as  an  actually  native  language ; still,  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  liable  to  changes  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  kind. 
The  instrument  was  far  too  familiar  to  those  who  used  it  for 
them  to  tie  themselves  down  by  the  artificial  laws  which  are  im- 
posed by  modern  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Latin  was 
to  a mediaeval  scholar  all  but  his  native  language,  it  was  not  quite 
his  native  language.  He  had,  after  all,  learned  it  as  a lesson.  He 
knew  that  there  were  earlier  times  whose  language  was  looked  on 
as  purer,  and  whose  writers  were  looked  on  as  better,  than  the 
language  and  the  writers  of  his  own  time.  He  was  therefore 
constantly  tempted  to  imitation  in  a way  in  which  a man  is  not 
tempted  when  writing  his  own  language.  Nor  is  his  imitation  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  imitation  of  classical  models  by  a 
modern  Latin  scholar.  The  Latin  compositions  of  such  a scholar 
are  mere  amusements,  mere  feats  of  ingenuity ; a perfect  repro- 
duction of  a past  model  is  the  very  thing  that  is  aimed  at.  Such 
compositions  have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  serious  business  of 
life ; they  do  not  even  seriously  affect  a man’s  literary  position, 
which  must  be  mainly  fixed  by  compositions  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. But  when  a mcdiasval  writer  attempted  to  imitate 
classical  models,  his  every-day  familiarity  with  the  language 
was  of  itself  enough  to  keep  him  back  from  that  perfectly 
successful  imitation  to  which  a modern  scholar  often  attains. 
His  attempt  seldom  got  further  than  to  lead  him  into  an 
artificial  and  affected  style  of  -wi-iting,  and  that,  not  in  trifling 
exercises  of  skill,  but  in  compositions  affecting  the  most  serious 
concerns  of  life.  This  particular  degree  of  approach,  perhaps  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  any,  could  hardly  happen  either  in  a tongue 
which  was  altogether  dead  or  in  one  which  was  altogether- 
living. 

We  occasionally  conre  across  mediaeval  Latin  which  is  strictly 
“ bad  ” — barbarous  in  vocabulary  and  ungrammatical  in  construc- 
tion. But  this  is  never  the  case  -with  mediaeval  historians  of 
any  repute.  The  most  satisfactory  -wi-iters  are  those  who  are 
neither  barbarous  nor  classical — who  write  simply,  fluently,  and  of 
course  gi-ammatically,  in  the  Latin  of  their  own  age.  To  these 
the  student  soon  gets  reconciled,  while  he  always  remains  offended 
alike  by  mere  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a vain  attempt  at 
classical  diction  on  the  other.  Such  Latin  may  almost  be  looked 
upon  as  a distinct  language,  entitled  to  be  judged  by  its  own 
standard  and  not  by  that  of  another  age.  This  independent 
position  of  medimval  Latin  comes  out  most  strongly  in  mediteval 
Latin  poetry.  The  attempts  at  classical  metres — hexameters, 
elegiacs,  sapphics,  or  what  not — are  simply  contemptible.  Most  of 
them  are  very  bad ; the  best  are  not  so  good  as  himdreds  of  verses 
that  are  every  day  tinned  out  to  order  in  any  of  our  public  schools. 
And,  if  any  of  them  chance  to  be  equally  good,  they  are  after  all 
only  imitations  of  an  imitation.  But  there  is  a mediaeval  Latin 
poetry  of  a very  different  kind  from  this — a poetry  with  its  own 
diction  and  its  own  metres,  metres  apparently  handed  down  from 
the  most  truly  Roman  times  of  all,  the  days  before  Latin  poetry  had 
become  a mere  feeble  echo  of  Greek.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
conceived  than  between  those  among  the  ecclesiastical  hj'mns  which 
stick  to  their  grand  and  simple  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms,  and 
those  which  attempt  an  utterly  vain  reproduction  of  the  metres  of 
Horace.  We  remember,  too,  long  ago,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Dimock’s 
first  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  pointing  out  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  the 
mediseval  Saturnian  metre,  capable  as  it  is  alike  of  a high  degree 
of  sublimity  and  of  a still  higher  degree  of  humour.  These 
rhyming  Latin  metres  must  not  be  judged  by  a classical  balance; 
they  must  stand  or  fall  by  a standard  of  their  own.  Virgil  and 
Horace  would  doubtless  have  despised  them,  but  we  suspect  that 
the  Oamoenpe  Who  wept  over  the  tomb  of  Nsevius  would  have 
recognised  them  as  the  lawful  ofl'spring  of  their  inspiration. 


OUR  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. 

SOME  grace,  or  at  least  propriety  of  form,  some  harmony  of 
colour,  and  some  glance  and  shimmer  of  light,  in  the  things  near 
us  and  surrounding  us,  are  one  and  all  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
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happiness,  but  for  the  respectability  of  humanity.  The  ascetic 
wJio  excludes  them  from  his  cell  sees  them  in  vision;  the  prisoner 
who  wholly  misses  them  in  his  dungeon  is  less  human  for  the.  priva- 
tion. This  being  so,  the  difficulty  is  how  to  reconcile  with  our  sense 
of  justice  the  enormous  disparity  which  exists  between  different 
ranks  and  classes  in  their  power  of  providing  themselves  with  these 
indispensable  requirements.  If  poverty  and  scanty  means  and 
unfriendly  circumstances  stand  in  the  way  of  their  easy  and  liberal 
indulgence,  surely  these  must  be  moral  evils  and  direct  causes  of 
imperfection.  If  form,  and  light,  and  colour  are  necessary  con- 
ditions of  more  than  mateiial  happiness — if  they  cultivate,  refine,  and 
humanize — what  is  to  become  of  the  masses  who  have  so  few 
of  these  iufiuences  within  reach  ? This  light  and  beauty  some 
men  are  born  to  as  an  inheritance.  The  proverbial  silver  spoon 
typifies  their  good  fortime.  Some  snatch  a full  feast  at  intervals 
amidst  new  and  strange  scenes,  mountain  ranges,  snowy  peaks, 
gleaming  lakes,  harmonious  distances,  or  in  the  splendour  of 
cities,  theatres,  pictures,  statues ; some  are  brought  in  contact  with 
beauty  casually  in  the  movements  of  daily  life,  in  noble  churches, 
illuminated  streets,  gay  markets.  Healthful  and  adventurous 
j'outh,  whatever  its  class,  brings  itself  in  some  way  in  contact 
with  light,  colour,  and  what  at  least  it  deems  beautiful  form. 
But  there  are  multitudes,  larger  perhaps  than  all  these  classes 
united,  whose  lot  it  is  never  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the 
glories  of  art,  or  the  graceful  combinations  of  man’s  grouping — 
whose  lives  are  solitary,  or  restricted  to  a routine  of  mechanical 
labour,  who  live  in  dull  streets  amid  the  disturbing  confusion  of 
machinery,  who  never  see  a river,  or  a green  field,  or  an  un- 
broken horizon,  who  know  nothing  of  simsets  or  dawnings,  or  the 
lights  and  shades  of  graceful  architecture.  How  do  such  people 
sustain  in  themselves  the  idea  of  beauty  without  which  taste  dies, 
and  happiness  with  it  ? What  have  they  instead  of  parks,  lakes,  foun- 
tains, and  gardens,  gilding,  hangings,  mirrors,  wax  lights,  diamonds, 
picturesque  distances,  soft  smooth  surfaces,  and  alt  the  crowning 
effects  of  form,  light,  and  colour  ? With  vast  numbers,  all  their  share 
of  these  good  things,  or  rather  of  the  properties  that  make  them  good, 
is  centred  within  the  narrow  range  of  four  walls.  The  shine  and 
glitter  that  the  eye  hungers  for,  the  colour,  softness,  and  harmony 
that  are  necessary  for  peace  of  mind  and  growth  of  thought, 
are  to  be  made  out  of  materials  inconceivably  poor  and  seemingly 
inadequate,  though  rendered  sufficient  for  their  piu'pose  under  the 
mysterious  influence  of  labour  and  possession.  It  is  in  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  the  straightened^  the  sick,  the  solitary,  the  common- 
place, the  old,  that  we  learn  what  in  modern  phrase  we  will  call 
the  “ mission  ” of  furniture  and  household  chattels,  and  the 
mighty  part  they  have  to  play  in  educating  and  elevating  their 
possessors. 

A rwiter  of  religious  noyels  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
ideal  Christian  must  possess  landed  property — that  the  whole  man 
cannot  be  developed,  nor  self-denial  cultivated  with  sufficient  se- 
verity, without  the  exercise  supplied  by  a large  estate  for  every 
faculty  and  every  grace.  Coirsidering  the  earth’s  very  limited 
surface,  and  therefore  the  small  number  that  can  be  trained  heaven- 
wards by  this  method,  it  is  consolatory  to  observe  to  how  many 
persons  a floor  of  twelve  feet  square  supplies  an  analogous  field,  and 
constitutes  this  indispensable  estate — to  woman  directly,  and  to  man 
through  her  instrumentality.  There  is  indeed  something  infinitely 
soothing,  when  we  are  perplexed  by  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  in 
witnessing  the  moral  effect  that  the  possession  of  and  control 
over  creditable  household  goods  will  produce,  and  in  noting 
how  the  charge  of  a few  chairs,  tables,  chests  of  drawers,  and  bed- 
steads will  supply  to  the  active,  notable  feminine  organization  all  that 
is  needed  to  develop  character  and  stimulate  exertion,  to  infuse  the 
sense  of  weight  and  importance,  to  promote  self-denial,  to  impart 
a sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  cultivate  taste.  And  all  this  is 
mainly  effected  by  care  and  labour  to  elicit  from  these  unpromising 
materials  those  qualities  of  light,  order,  and  colour  which  we  have 
stated  to  be  necessary  to  man’s  well-being.  Happily,  the  feeling 
of  ownership  is  strongest  under  the  immediate  survey  of  the 
senses,  and  the  things  always  under  the  eye,  always  within  the 
grasp,  always  subject  to  treatment,  are  property  in  a stricter 
meaning. than  can  attach  to  any  one  of  a rich  man’s  coimtless 
possessions ; while  the  beauty  that  men  develop  for  themselves  has 
a power,  in  its  constant  presence,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
superfluities  of  the  amply  endowed. 

vVe  take  the  poor  as  an  illustration  of  the  happy  influence 
of  possession,  and  the  duties  of  possession,  in  reconciling  people 
to  a limited  shpe  of  this  world’s  splendours,  or  rather  in  sup- 
plying them  with  the  sense  of  beauty  at  a cheap  rate.  But 
the  same  effects  .are  observed  wherever  the  field  of  observation 
is  contracted  by  circumstances ; and  since  women  have,  as  a rule, 
a narrower  range  than  men,  and  much  th.at  is  be.autiful  is  cut  off 
from  them,  whether  as  a daily  indulgence  or  as  a hope — for  while 
the  man  travels  the  woman  stays  .at  home,  while  he  Labours  in  fields, 
in  cities,  on  the  seas,  she  keeps  house — it  is  in  them  that  we  see  the 
most  usual  andnatm-al  examples  of  what  we  mean.  It  is  only  the 
superficial  or  the  cynical  who  will  despise  the  relations  of  the  re- 
spectable female  mind  tow.ards  her  own  household  effects.  The  thing 
is  no  doubt  a mystery ; it  takes  us  sometimes  by  surprise ; but  the 
explanation  lies,  not  in  the  frivolity  of  womsin’s  nature,  but  in  rmi- 
versal  needs  which  are  cut  off  from  gratification  elsewhere.  We 
doubt  whether  even  angelic  foresight  could  have  looked  for  this  state 
of  things  in  a world  thrown  open  to  the  dominion  .and  conquest  of 
such  a race  as  man— whether  it  could  have  anticip.ated  th.at,  even  for 
the  humblest,  such  scanty  crumbs  from  the  gre.at  banquet  should 
furnish  constant  occupation  for  thought  .and  action,  th.at  a few  homely 


chattels  should  impart  a sense  of  proud  satisfaction  and  be  con- 
tentedly accepted  as  a work  and  responsilnlity.  We  are  tempted 
to  wonder  how  it  is  that  so  much  intore.st  c.an  be  got  out  of 
them — such  transitions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  such  exaltations  and 
depressions,  such  life-long  illusions.  We  respect  the  imagin.ation 
which  can  invest  moveables  with  life,  which  c.an  establish  an 
actual  communion  of  mind  with  inanimate  things ; and  we  admire 
the  effect  on  eye  and  feeling  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  them.  We 
own  the  whole  to  be  productive  of  the  most  benefici.al  results;  wo 
see  that  this  temper  tends  to  tlie  stability  of  households,  to  the  rise 
of  families  to  decency  and  order,  not  only  external  but  funda- 
mental ; but  in  the  abstract  it  is  strange,  and,  in  fact,  needs  some 
such  mode  of  accounting  for  it  .as  we  .are  suggesting.  The  man  wlio 
makes  furniture  an  especial  interest  has  to  prove  himself  singular  and 
cut  off’ from  the  natural  recreations  of  his  class  before  we  can  respect 
his  hobby.  Whatever  his  success,  the  effect  upon  the  observer  is 
in  no  way  elevating.  It  is  when  we  see  taste  cultivated  under 
difficulties,  the  mind  impressing  itself  on  untoward  materials, 
some  quaint  show  of  harmony,  gvace,  and  brightness  brought 
about  by  a need  for  order  and  beauty  which  can  be  indulged 
no  other  way,  that  we  admire.  It  is  not  for  their  pictu- 
resqueness only,  but  for  ideas  and  associations  such  as  these, 
that  the  household  furnishings  of  the  poor  may  become  fit 
subjects  for  the  painter’s  art.  Artists  may  study  antique  cabinets, 
costly  gildings,  or  carved  oak  for  a special  pur-pose,  but  surely 
nothing  in  the  long  run  rises  so  little  above  mere  soulless  uphol- 
stery work  as  the  groupings  from  Wardour  Street  that  have  in  their 
day  covered  so  much  canvas.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  we  admire 
are  real,  and  vigilant  care  produces  delightful  results  that  are  not 
due  only  to  our  moral  approval.  There  is  no  brightness  either  of 
light  or  colour  more  in  h.armony  with  our  human  feeling  than 
that  which  gleams  from  articles  of  homely  necessity  elevated  into 
beauty  by  the  hand  that  tends  them — from  iron,  tin,  and  copper 
polished  into  the  preciousness  of  silver,  gold,  and  steel.  There  are 
no  tints  more  charming  than  brick  and  hearth-stone,  and  many- 
pieced  coverlets,  rich-toned  earthenware,  and  solid  wood  rubbed 
and  dusted  into  colour  and  brightness;  while  there  is  no  taste 
that  so  touches  our  sympathy,  no  labour  so  graceful,  as  that  which 
has  made  a home  and  created  a veritable  oasis  in  contrast  with 
the  dust  and  dreariness,  it  may  be,  of  the  outside  world.  The 
appraiser’s  valuation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  worth  of  such 
eff'ects  as  these.  They  constitute  to  the  owner  and  part  creator  of 
them  a right  to  feel  herself  somebody ; they  are,  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes,  wealth. 

Though  no  furnishings  can  have  a favourable  moral  influence  that 
are  not  good  of  their  kind  and  .adapted  to  their  purpose,  yet  mere 
utility  is  by  no  means  their  highest  moral  end.  Indeed,  to  have  the 
value  we  have  assigned  to  them,  usefulness  must  not  be  too  rudely 
or  unscrupulously  enforced.  The  furniture  which  raises  its  owner 
in  the  scale  of  being  is  tre.ated  with  respect ; there  is  an  acknow- 
ledged reciprocity  of  duty  and  obligation.  We  ai-e  not  sure  but 
that  indications  of  this  sense  of  duty  in  the  proprietor  are  ne- 
cessary to  an  honest  pleasure  in  such  things,  even  to  the  looker- 
on.  The  rich  hfingings  and  luxurious  appointments  of  club  houses 
and  French  hotels  cert.ainly  fail  to  excite  the  ideas  we  attach  to 
some  persons’  surroundings,  let  the  form  .and  colour  be  as  pleasing, 
or  the  glitter  as  exhilarating,  as  skill  can  make  them.  Of  course  this 
sense  of  duty  is  easily  exaggerated.  When  the  servant  becomes  the 
mpter,  the  consequences  are  sufficiently  irritating.  The  reader 
will  recall  Tom  Tulliver’s  indignant  feet  wrapped  in  cloths  that 
they  might  not  soil  Miss  Pullet’s  hearth,  the  bright  stairs  that 
risked  the  necks  of  those  who  ascended  them,  the  cai-pets  which  no 
occasion  was  good  enough  to  bring  into  use,  the  pokers  and 
scr.apers  th.at  did  their  duty  by  deputy.  But  young  imagin.ations 
learn  something  even  from  this  fanatic.al  respect,  and  children 
who  are  taugM  no  regard  for  even  the  drawing-room’s  soft 
brightness  and  graceful  order  lose  a very  important  trainino- 
in  reverence  and  manners.  A more  extended  sense  of  possession 
soon  dispels  the  mystic  part  of  the  sentiment,  as  it  is  desir.able 
it  should.  We  point  out  household  effects,  .and  the  c.are  of 
them,  as  supplying  multitudes  with  the  me.ans  of  a certain  neces- 
sary moral  tr.aining  .and  happiness  that  are  not  furnished  any  other 
way. 

While  furniture,  as  representing  the  pleasures  and  duties  of 
roperty,  has  always  met  high  appreciation,  there  certainly  has 
een,  in  all  times,  a jealousy  of  every  new  luxury  which  con- 
tributed to  mere  personal  ease.  Even  Shakspeare  has  a sneer  at 
easy  chairs,  as  where  he  represents  pursy  Insolence  in  terrified 
fright,  while 

Breathless  wrong 

Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease. 

He  delights  to  describe  objects  of  splendour  and  vidu,  and,  we 
cannot  doubt,  knew  how  to  make  himself  comfortable;  but  his  was 
an  age  of  housewives,  and  was  full  of  the  respects  we  attribute  to 
certoin  classes  .among  ourselves.  Even  now,  when  we  h.ave 
learned  to  regard  such  feelings  .as  prejudices,  our  sentiment  is 
regulated  rather  by  the  old  standard  than  the  modern  one.  As- 
sociations of  mere  ease  cannot  attach  us  if  th.at  ease  has  been 
inglorious.  We  like  those  things  which  have  aided  our  work,  or 
rested  us  after  it.  We  do  not  willingly  separate  ourselves  from 
tables,  secretaries,  pigeon-holes,  drawers,  well-ai-ranged  shelves 
amongst  which  we  have  worked  and  thought.  They  have  a 
positive  control  and  influence  over  us.  It  is  well,  we  think 
for  everybody  to  establish  personal  relations  with  the  combina- 
tion of  wood  .and  horsehair,  wool  and  silk,  without  which,  in 
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our  day  and  climate,  home  cannot  he.  Those  who  leave  all  to  the 
■upholsterer  miss  an  opportunity  of  stamping  themselves,  as  it  were, 
upon  dead  matter,  and  imparting  a kind  of  life  to  it.  The  man  who, 
from  no  necessity,  sells  off  his  “effects”  by  auction,  has  cast  away 
an  anchor,  and  advertises  his  own  tendency  to  disband  and  break 
loose  along  with  the  dispersion  of  his  movables.  But  furniture, 
to  -^vin  the  heart  of  its  owner,  must  represent  the  age  as  well  as 
the  man.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  attaching  qualities  of  things 
chosen  on  consciously  sesthetic  principles  as  suiting  our  favourite 
architecture  or  oirr  hobbies.  Nobody  can  give  his  heart  to  what 
is  cumbersome  or  fantastic  except  through  the  ties  of  long 
association.  Nobody,  for  example,  can  be  on  more  than  the  coldest 
visiting  terms  with  a laboriously  collected  museum  of  lum- 
bering carved  oak.  The  subtle  influences  of  these  things 
must  reach  the  mind  through  the  body,  not  contrariwise. 
The  notion  of  being  at  ease  and  at  home  with  our  furniture 
is  not  the  first  nor  the  most  natural  one;  and  while  this  is 
the  one  field  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  treated 
v/ith  absolute  familiarity.  However,  the  tendency  to  be  com- 
fortable, and  facilities  for  looking  about  us,  are  reaching  all 
ranks,  and  before  long  even  the  cottage  housewife  will  have 
discovered  other  uses  for  her  one  armchair  than  to  rub  it 
into  a more  flattering  reflector  than  her  looking-glass.  The 
manufactiu’ers  of  cheap  ornaments  are  already  repining  at 
the  influence  of  excursion-trains,  which,  as  they  allege,  make 
women  care  nothing  for  the  adornment  of  their  homes;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  nothing  to  these  huxters  that  the  decay  of  their 
trade  is  due  to  the  opening  of  a wider  fleld  of  beauty  to  their 
customers,  or  that  nature,  even  as  seen  from  an  excursion-train, 
teaches  a refinement  beyond  the  art  of  their  most  staring  owls  and 
their  gaudiest  Highlanders.  Altogether  we  might  begin  to 
despond  of  our  age,  as  given  up  to  mere  personal  indulgence, 
but  for  a consideration  or  two.  One  is,  that  a fussy,  striving 
generation  like  ours  must  have  periods  of  more  deliberate,  not 
to  say  abandoned,  repose  than  where  the  business  of  life  is  taken 
more  easily.  Another  is,  that  after  all  we  may  plead  a mere 
change  in  our  times  of  ease  and  habits  of  luxury.  When  men 
sat  upon  hard  stools  they  slept  upon  feather-beds,  as  the  poor  do 
still  when  they  have  them.  Even  Ariosto’s  untiring  heroes 
tossed  upon  le  inimie  at  night.  Now-a-days,  if  we  lounge  in 
public,  if  we  recline  our  lengths  on  down  cushions  in  the  drawing- 
room, we  at  least  sleep  severely  on  mattrasses,  and  so  may  face 
the  reproofs  of  our  forefathers  with  the  hope  of  still  holding  our 
own. 


THE  BANTING  SYSTEM. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  whether  the  real  evils  incident  to 
obesity  or  its  ridiculous  results  are  most  felt  by  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  it.  Falstaff’s  lament  was,  not  that  he  was 
shortwinded,  or  that  his  sight  and  hearing  failed,  or  that  he 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  interrupted  circulation,  but  that  “ men 
of  all  sorts  take  a pride  to  gird  at  me ; I am  not  only  witty  in 
myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I do  here  walk 
before  them  like  a sow  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but 
one.”  And,  indeed,  this  “ oily  rascal,”  this  “ gross  fat  man,”  as  the 
Prince  calls  him — this  “ huge  hill  of  ffesh,”  whose  “ pelly  was  all 
putter,”  as  the  Welsh  parson  said,  and  whose  fear  was  that  they 
would  “ melt  him  out  of  his  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen’s 
boots.”  with  him — was  very  considerably  jeered  and  taunted  by 
the  “ king  of  courtesy,”  “the  sweet  wag,”  and  his  other  friends 
and  neighbours.  What  sarcasm,  we  may  add,  ever  rankled  in  the 
mind  of  our  last  George  so  severe  as  that  implied  in  the  well- 
known  inquiry  of  Beau  BrummeU  ? And  what  would  not  a man 
do  or  endure  to  avoid  being  so  much  “out  of  all  compass”  as, 
during  his  lifetime,  to  be  incapacitated  from  seeing  his  own  knees, 
to  be  obliged  to  have  a semicircle  of  the  dinner-table  excised  in 
front  of  him,  and  after  departure  from  this  life  to  require  a 
coffin  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hearse,  so  that  his  house  has  to  be 
half  destroyed  in  order  to  remove  his  corpse — as  in  the  case  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Bright  of  Worcester,  and  others?  How  un- 
sightly, again,  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert  of  Leicester, 
now  visible  to  the  pedestrian  over  the  tavern  door  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  ascends  Ludgate  Hill ! Such  cases  are,  we  are  thank- 
ful to  say,  very  rare  in  our  days,  and,  on  counting  heads  in  one 
of  our  public  thoroughfares,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  paucity 
of  people  whose  fatness  was  obviously  either  an  actual  incon- 
venience or  an  eyesore.  Much  more  frequently  have  we  had 
occasion  to  reflect  that  leanness  and  atrophy  is  the  prevailing 
fault,  and  that  the  passers-by  resemble  Philotas,  who  was  so  light 
that  he  was  only  prevented  being  blo'wn  away  by  having  lead  at- 
tached to  his  feet.  The  tendency  to  fatness  is,  however,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  brings  with  it  a train  of  grievances 
sufficiently  positive  to  indicate  what  a disaster  gross  obesity  must  be. 
We  are  not  about  to  demonstrate  in  detail  what  those  grievances 
are ; it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  all  the  vital  organs  may 
become  impaired  by  over-acciunulation  of  fat  in  and  near  to  them, 
and  their  functions  be  proportionally  interfered  with.  Especially 
grave  in  their  consequences  are  the  diseases  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  which  are  contingent 
upon  this_  fatty  tendency ; and  well  may  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally liable  to  this  affliction  seek  to  anticipate  or  to  correct  it. 

That  the  urgency  for  doing  this  is  felt  pretty  widely  appears  from 
the  almost  universal  interest  taken  in  the  brochure  of  Mr.  Banting 
on  corpulence,  addressed  ad  pojmlum,  which  has  been  distributed 
broadcast  through  the  country,  and  has  now  reached  a third  edition. 


This  opusculum  has  been  the  town-talk,  more  or  less,  ever  since  the 
notice  which  we  gave  of  it  in  our  impression  of  December  C,  1 863. 
Whether  among  the  flower  of  our  nobility,  or  the  “ Guards  ” 
at  Aldershot,  or  the  clerks  of  Cockneydom,  the  “ doing  Banting  ” 
in  one  form  or  another  has  for  the  nonce  become  a matter  of  daily 
and  hourly  duty — the  prescribed  method  either  being  gone  into 
thoroughly  and  in  earnest  by  those  who  are  grievously  tormented 
with  the  demon  of  obesity,  or  only  adopted  to  a very  limited 
extent  as  a sort  of  fashionable  pastime.  Indeed,  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  heard  stories  of  a lady  whose  self-treatment  on  the  so- 
termed  Banting  system  consists  in  nothing  more  nor  less  than  in 
adding  half  a pound  of  Robb’s  biscrrits  to  each  customary  meal ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  familiar  with  the  case  of  a gentle- 
man who  for  some  time  has  reduced  his  weight  by  rule  of  diet  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  per  week.  This  dietary  system,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, has  of  late  become  the  rage,  but  of  course  its  success  or 
expediency  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
instance  in  which  it  is  resorted  to,  and  upon  the  com- 
pleteness and  discretion  with  which  the  injunctions  are 
carried  out.  We  propose  to  draw  attention  to  its  rationale,  and 
to  consider  whether  such  a modus  medendi  is  in  all  respects 
desirable,  and  such  a departure  from  accustomed  dieting  safe. 
The  light  in  which  this  subject  ought  to  be  approached  is,  of 
necessity,  that  afforded  by  our  knowledge  of  physiology;  and 
as  the  whole  inquiry  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  that  science,  a full  and  perfect  understanding  of  vvEat 
is  ascertained  about  it  would  involve  nothing  less  than  a lengthy 
essay  on  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition,  and  secretion.  We 
shall  not,  however,  attempt  more,  as  a preliminary  to  further  re- 
marks, than  to  sketch  a very  rough  and  general,  but  at  the  same 
time  practical,  outline  of  such  animal  processes  as  are  compre- 
hended in  the  natural  storing  up  of  fat  in  the  human  body,  the 
undue  accumulation  of  which  constitutes  obesity  or  corpulence. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  soft  tissues  or  parts  of  the 
body  (and  it  is  the  same  with  the  blood,  which,  from  its  chemical 
characteristics  and  purposes,  has  been  appropriately  termed 
coulante)  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  and  differ  materially  from 
each  other  in  a chemical  point  of  view.  The  muscular  tissue — or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  flesh — mixed  up  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
and  a certain  proportion  of  fat,  contains  in  the  greatest  degree,  and 
a few  other  tissues  in  a smaller  degree,  as  their  chief  ingredient, 
the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  body ; whilst  in  the  fatty  or  adipose 
tissues  we  have  the  carbonaceous  and  hydrogenous  elements.  We 
here  make  no  account  of  the  mineral  elements  which  in  various 
combinations  play  so  active  a part  (as  salts,  &c)  in  the  animal 
economy ; and  we  say  nothing  of  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  close 
affinities  with,  perhaps,  all  the  elements  of  the  body  sooner  or 
later,  or  of  the  water  so  universally  mixed  with  every  kind  of 
food,  and  so  necessary  for  the  performance  of  all  vital  operations. 

Correspondently,  we  find  that  the  food  allotted  to  the  service  of 
the  body  is  compound  (independently  of  the  water  and  certain 
inorganic  substances,  salts,  &c.,  mixed  with  it),  and  consists  of  two 
great  classes  or  groups  to  be  found  equally,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  in  animal  and  in  vegetable  food.  First,  we  have  that  which 
is  destined  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  formation 
and  renewal  or  repair  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  body  before 
described  (blood,  muscular  fibre,  and  tissues  of  various  organs), 
and  which  contains  mainly  nitrogen  in  close  compact  and  union 
with  other  elements,  under  the  form  of  fibrine,  gelatine,  albumen, 
caseine,  and  gluten.  This  class  is  often  designated  the  “ nutritive,” 
or  “ sauguigenous,”  or  “ plastic,”  or  “ conservative,”  or,  from  the 
fact  of  its  containing  sulphur,  nitrogeno-sulphurized  class  of  food. 
And,  secondly,  we  have  that  which  subserves  pre-eminently  the 
formation  and  renewal  of  the  fatty  or  adipose  components  ox  the 
body,  containing,  therefore,  mainly  hydrogen  and  carbon.  This 
class  of  aliments — inasmuch  as  the  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  and 
maintained  by  the  combination  or  chemical  union  which  occurs  in 
all  its  parts  between  the  oxygen  dra-wn  from  the  air  by  the  act  of 
respiration  and  taken  into  the  blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  large 
a portion  of  carbon  on  the  other — is  often  termed  the  “ calori- 
facient”  or  “respiratory”  class,  as- especially  containing,  though 
not  exclusively  so,  materials  for  respiration  and  production  of  heat. 
And  here  it  may  he  interesting  to  observe  that  the  amount  of  heat 
daily  produced  in  the  body  of  a full-grown  man  is  sufficient,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  to  heat  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

Of  these  two  classes  of  food,  our  attention  must  be  now 
confined  to  the  second — that,  namely,  which  includes  the  car- 
bonaceous and  hydrogenous  elements.  Now,  what  are  the  articles 
of  food  by  the  intervention  of  which  these  non-nitrogenous  factors 
are  supplied  to  the  blood  by  means  of  the  stomach  ? Mutton, 
beef,  and  “meat”  of  all  kinds  do  not,  of  course,  constitute  the 
staple  of  such,  inasmuch  as,  although  muscular  fibre  can  hardly 
be  divested  of  fatty  admixture,  these  are  almost  exclusively  nitro- 
genous in  their  nature  (dried  muscle  containing  70  per  cent,  of 
fibrine) ; but  they  are  the  “oleaginous,”  including  oil,  butter,  cream, 
&c.,  and  what  are  denominated  the  “saccharine  ” kinds  of  food. 
The  latter  species  includes  not  only  sugars  of  various  kinds,  but 
starches,  gums,  vinegar,  &c. — substances  which,  differing  remark- 
ably in  outward  sensible  characters  and  qualities,  ai'e  nevertheless 
merely  combinations  of  carbon  with  varying  proportions  of  water, 
readily  merge  into  each  other,  and  are  all  capable,  in  a chemical 
sense,  of  being  converted  into  fat  by  the  means  of  organic  agents. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  sufficient  reason  exists  for 
asserting  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  fat  may  also  be  pro- 
duced in  the  body  by  the  conversion  of  the  plastic  or  nitrogenous 
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elements  of  food,  which  may  serve  the  purposes  of  the  economy  in 
the  absence  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  oleaginous,  saccharine,  or 
amylaceous  foods. 

The  above  short  statement  may  bo  received  as  a summary  of 
what  is  now  known  of  the  relationship  wliich  exists  between  the 
dili'erent  component  parts  of  our  bodies  and  the  various  lands  of  our 
food,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  our  present  purpose  j and  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  in  proportion  as  we  take  into  tlio  system  aliment 
of  the  oleaginous  or  saccharine  or  amylaceous  nature,  we  shall  so 
far  be  favouring  the  liability  to  fatness.  These  kinds  of  food,  though 
possibly  conducive  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent  to  real  nutrition 
of  tissues,  after  being  subjected  to  certain  chemical  actions  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  by  the  instrumentality  of  diverse  concoctive 
juices,  are  conveyed  into  the  circulating  blood  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  with  and,  so  to  say,  antagonizing  or  equalizing  the  effects 
of  the  all-pervading  oxygen,  and  thus,  by  union  with  it,  of  produ- 
cing heat — a principle  so  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  body,  the  formation  of  tissues,  the  production  of 
muscular  action,  and  the  counteraction  of  the  destructive  influences 
of  external  cold.  In  a healthy  and  vigorous  adult,  the  amount  of 
these  combustible  materials  is  duly  proportioned  and  adjusted  to 
the  amount  of  oxygen  brought  into  contact  with  the,  blood 
through  the  lungs — i.e.  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  respi- 
ration. But  if  they  are  introduced  into  the  blood  in  too  large 
a quantity,  or  if  the  quantum  of  oxygen  inhaled  be  too  small, 
then  these  elements  of  food  are  imperfectly  oxidized,  or  not  com- 
pletely split  up  and  transmuted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  are  deposited  in  the  various  cellular  parts  of 
the  body  as  fat,  or,  forming  fresh  compounds  which  remain  in  the 
blood,  become  the  immediate  causes  of  other  and  serious  diseases. 
Practical  illustrations  of  this,  not  to  adduce  familiar  instances  from 
our  farms  and  dairies,  are  afforded  by  the  artificial  and  peculiar 
way  in  which  geese  are  crammed  for  the  production  of  that  disease 
the  “foie  gras” ; also  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fattening  of  the 
ortolan  is  brought  about.  For  this  bird,  which  in  its  natural  state 
only  feeds  at  sunrise,  being  kept  in  a dark  room  in  a state  of  inac- 
tivity, is  made  to  eat  several  times  a day  by  means  of  a bright 
light  being  shed  into  its  abode,  and  thus  quickly  becomes  gorged, 
fatted,  and  ready  for  the  market.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  China  and  the  West  Indies,  the  laboiu’ers  at  particular  times  of 
the  year  increase  considerably  in  size  from  fatness,  owing  to  their 
drinking  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane;  and  that  in  some  countries 
women  are  artificially  fattened,  before  they  enter  the  connubial 
condition,  by  being  kept  quietly  at  home  and  fed  upon  sweet  food. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  fatty  parts  of  the  organism  may  be  main- 
tained in  their  healthy  proportions,  and  be  neither  excessive  nor 
deficient,  the  amount  of  in-going  non-nitrogenous  material  or  fuel 
must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  into  the 
blood,  and  by  the  resultant  out-going  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
In  other  terms,  the  imports  must  directly  correspond  with  the 
exports.  This  combustible  material,  after  being  received  by  the 
stomach,  must  be  digested  and  “ reduced  ” so  as  to  be  rendered 
easy  of  absorption.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  assimilated  and  ad- 
mixed with  the  blood,  but  will  pass  down  the  intestinal  canal  as 
extraneous  matter ; and  if  this  happen,  as  it  often  does  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  other  kinds  of  disease,  a tendency  to 
emaciation  will  arise,  even  if  an  excessive  amoimt  of  food  be  taken. 

But  supposing  that  the  oleaginous  and  the  saccharine  classes  of 
food  have  been  dul}^  reduced,  digested,  elaborated,  and  taken  up 
into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal,  if  by  any  reason  oxygen  is 
not  plentifully  admitted  by  respiration  (and  we  may  observe  that, 
independently  of  disease,  the  degree  of  respiration  is  modified  by 
climate,  by  the  period  of  the  year,  the  kind  of  clothing  used,  and 
especially  by  bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion),  we  then  have 
the  fuel  unconsumed,  and  the  basis  for  the  production  of  mental 
and  bodily  forces  in  the  economy — chat  is,  the  support  of  vital 
actions — is  circumscribed.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  if  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  aliment  has  been  offered  to  the  stomach  and  taken 
up  into  the  circulating  fluid ; and  of  course,  as  we  all  differ  not 
merely  in  outer  appearance  but  also  in  the  various  workings  of  our 
inner  physiological  processes,  it  is  only  experience  which  can  de- 
termine in  any  individual  case  what  is  to  be  con.sidered  the  via 
mpdia.  One  man  will  attain  to  fatness  when  his  neighbour,  with 
the  same  diet  and  under  identical  outward  circumstances,  will 
remain  in  statu  quo,  or  even  become  thinner.  It  may  here  be 
stated,  as  a noteworthy  fact  that  obese  people  are  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional in  possessing  chests  and  lungs  of  inferior  capacity  to 
those  of  others,  and  therefore  as  having  less  breathing  power. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  mere  question  of  preventing  aggregations 
of  fat  by  regulating  the  amount  of  combustible  foods  according 
to  the  amount  of  oxygen  inspired,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
convertibility  of  these,  as  of  the  plastic  or  nitrogenous  foods, 
may  be  in  some  degree  determined  by  the  action  of  other  acces- 
soi-y  or^  subsidiary  substances.  These  accessory  materials,  not  act- 
ing themselves  perhaps  as  nutriment,  or  only  very  slightly  so,  are 
technically  termed  arresters  or  increasers  of  metamorphosis,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  delayer  hasten  digestion,  properly  so  called 
(that  is,  the  converting  action  of  the  secretions  upon  the  food  in  the 
aliinentaiy  canal,  preparatory  to  its  appropriation  by  the  blood), 
but  also  regulate,  forward,  or  retard  those  destructive  changes 
or  retrograde  metamorphoses  which  are  undergone  more  or  less  by 
aU  the  tissues  of  the  frame  in  the  course  of  those  vital  actions  which 
they  accomplish — changes  by  which  the  effete  and  used-up  mate- 
rials become,  so  to  speak,  resolved  into  new  principles,  either  as 
excretions  to  be  evacuated  by  a multitude  of  channels,  or  as  secre- 
tions to  be  further  utilized  in  the  economy. 


It  has  been  found  that  the  oleaginous  and  the  saccliarine  and 
starchy  elements,  which  are  chemically  convertible  into  tat  with 
such  facility,  are  rendered  much  more  fattening  if  certain  portions  of 
alcoholic  or  fermented  stimulant  liquids  are  added  to  them  in  the 
stomach,  probably  by  virtue  of  their  power  in  tempering  the 
exalting  action  which  the  nervous  system  exercises  over 
destructive  metamorphosis.  This  has  of  late  been  plainly 
demonstrated  by  experiment,  but  the  circumstance  has  been 
long  known,  as  the  feeding  qualities  of  ale  and  porter  have 
been  recognised  by  generations  untaught  save  by  experience.  In 
like  manner  operate  other  alimentary  substances — as  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  which,  by  some  virtue  or  other,  modify  the  waste 
and  decomposition  of  the  body  resulting  from  an  insufficient  amount 
of  food,  or  from  too  great  mental  and  bodily  activity,  and  have 
thus  become  so  popular  with  the  poor.  Again,  it  is  found  experi- 
mentally that  a large  consumption  of  liquids,  whatever  their  nature 
may  be,  tends  to  favour  corpulence — that  is,  the  assimilation  of 
non-nitrogenous  principles. 

On  a future  occasion  w^e  propose  to  point  out  to  what  extent  the 
modern  treatment  of  obesity  is  a ratio7ial  one ; that  is,  in  what 
sense  and  degTee  it  is  dependent  upon  the  ascertained  results  of 
scientific  investigations. 


HO,  FOE  A scholiast'! 

IT  appears  from  a current  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  under 
the  title  “Ho,  for  a Shakspeare ! ” that  an  active  poetical 
competition  is  at  this  moment  being  carried  on  somewhere,  upon 
some  theme,  and  under  some  conditions.  We  may  perhaps  presume 
that  it  bears  some  reference  to  the  Tercentenary  debauch  from  the 
effects  of  which  the  Shakspearian  pulse  of  the  nation  is  just 
recovering,  and  on  this  presumption  we  have  no  remarks  to  make 
about  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  a national  competition  for 
a poetical  prize  is  not  the  best  scheme  for  producing  the  finest 
quality  of  national  poetiy,  or  to  lay  down  a rule  that  prize  poems 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  their  original  sphere  as  a part  of 
university  education.  But  while  others  cry  Ho,  for  a Shakspeare ! 
with  the  view  of  causing  a large  addition  to  the  stock  of  English 
verse  which  now  exists,  we  may  uplift  our  voice  in  search  of  an 
unambitious  but  useful  article,  by  the  help  of  which  we  may  be 
able  more  easily  to  read,  mark,  digest,  and  understand  a great  deal 
of  the  poetry  which  is  already  written  and  published.  So  much 
of  modern  English  verse  is  either  wilfully  or  undesignedly  obscure 
th.at  readers  of  average  intelligence  and  ordinary  patience  are  quite 
justified  in  falling  back  upon  the  last  resource  of  a schoolboy  who 
struggles  in  vain  with  the  classical  languages,  and  calling — Ho, 
for  a crib ! 

W'e  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  all  obscurities  in  poetry 
either  require  or  deserve  a commentary.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Tapper  obscurity,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  absolutely 
colourless  limpidity  of  the  Tupper  platitude.  Tupper  is  admired 
because  his  utterance  looks  like  thought,  and  because  the  people 
who  read  him  like  to  think  that,  in  follovsdng  Tupper,  they  are 
thinking.  But  the  slightest  mental  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  which  is  sufficient  to  throw  a light  on  Tupper’s  darkness 
will  show  him  that  Tupper  is  not  thinking  at  all,  and  that,  where 
he  looks  at  first  sight  obscure,  he  is  in  point  of  fact  unintelligible, 
merely  because  he  has  no  meaning  to  convey.  A scholiast  in  such 
a case  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  construe  the 
cypherings  o*f  a lunatic  shorthand-writer,  or  the  nonsense  verseS' 
which  a small  boy  makes,  with  the  help  of  the  gradus,  for  the  sake 
of  the  scanning.  Even  the  heartiest  of  Tupper’s  admirers  would 
find  that  he  does  not  bear  translation  or  interpretation,  and  would 
prefer  simply  to  contemplate  him  robed  in  his  own  mystic  serenity 
of  nonsense.  A large  class  of  readers,  again,  admire  poetry  which 
does  not  look  as  if  it  needed  thinliing  about  even  as  much  as 
Tupper.  They  wish  the  full  meaning  of  the  verse  they  read  or  hear 
to  drop  into  their  minds  in  a moment  of  pure  enjoyment,  as  a ripe 
cherry  or  a roasted  lark  might  pop  down  into  their  open  mouths 
from  heaven  if  the  world  were  managed  rightly.  They  cannot 
bear  to  read  a stanza  twice  over,  or  to  ask  themselves  what' it 
comes  to.  Whether  its  theme  be  sentiment  or  story,  the  poem 
must  be  run  straight  oft'  the  reel  and  done  with,  or  it  is  not  worth 
its  trouble.  It  is  clear  that  to  this  class  of  readers,  and  for  the 
kind  of  literature  they  affect,  the  suggestion  of  a commen- 
tary is  entirely  inapplicable.  In  their  eyes  the  whole  enjoyment 
of  a sonnet  would  be  lost,  if  a more  industrious  critic  had  to 
assure  them  that  it  was  easily  intelligible  if  they  would  only 
follow  the  clue.  They  would  ask  what  is  the  use  of  having  a 
native  language  in  which  poetry  can  be  written,  if  native  ears  and 
native  understanding  cannot  foUow  it  by  instinct  when  it  is 
written.  Words  in  verse  which  require  weighing  and  construing 
may,  they  would  say,  be  exponents  of  philosophical  thought,  but 
cannot  be  poetry,  if  they  wanted  philosophical  instruction,  they 
would  rather  have  it  in  plain  prose,  and  bo  obliged  to  attend  only 
to  one  thing  at  a time. 

Yet,  although  there  is  a large  mass  of  the  public  which  only 
adnrires  verse  of  fluent  or  fluid  simplicity,  as  well  as  another  large 
mass  which  admires  by  preference  that  mystic  obscurity  of  lan- 
guage which,  on  analysis,  evaporates  into  nonsense,  there  is  a 
residue  of  the  public  which  is  willing  to  find  in  its  poets  work  for 
the  intellect  and  imagination  as  well  as  amusement  for  the  ear. 
There  are,  in  short,  persons  who  do  genuinely  delight  in  what 
alone  is  true  poetry,  and  who  repay  the  art  and  labour  of  the  poet 
by  a sympathy  which  impels  them  to  dwell  upon  his  words,  and  ' 
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absorb  by  steady  contemplation  and  serious  thougbt  tbeir  wbole 
meaning'.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that,  -svithout  such  a class 
of  ti’ue  -worshippers,  no  progressive  poetry  would  be  possible,  for 
a poet  endowed  with  a strong  creative  impulse  might  perhaps  go 
on  all  his  life  long  singing  his  best  thoughts  in  his  best  words  for 
himself  alone.  But  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  consciousness 
of  such  sympathy  is  so  great  a reward  and  support  to  the  poet 
that  he  is  boimd  not  to  disregard  the  obligations  which  he 
contracts  by  accepting  it.  A writer  who  publishes  what  he 
knows  will  be  read  by  those  who  have  studied  as  deeply  and 
honestly  as  himself  the  expressive  capacities  of  the  language  in 
which  he  writes  is  bound  in  fairness  so  to  use  that  instrument  as, 
if  possible,  to  make  his  meaning  no  less  clear  to  critical  readers 
than  it  is  to  himself.  And  he  is  certainly  urged  by  self-interest  to 
do  so.  Wherever  a comment  or  crib  is  wanted  by  the  critic  which 
none  but  the  writer  can  supply,  the  work  of  the  poet  is  so  far 
weighed  in  the  critical  balance,  and  found  wanting  in  perfection. 
The  human  creator  or  poet,  however  great  his  creative  powers  may 
be,  is  not  as  the  Divine  one,  who  could  look  at  his  work,  and  see 
absolutely  that  it  was  good.  That  part  of  the  divine  office  in  the 
completion  of  human  creations  belongs  to  the  taste  of  the  true 
critic,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  truth  in  critical  taste  at  all. 
It  is  his  entire  acceptance  which  testifies  that  the  artist  has  spoken 
his  thought  fully  and  clearly  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  in- 
tended to  understand  him. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  best  English  poetry  of  this  age  is 
to  become  more  and  more  thoughtful,  and  more  and  more  con- 
densed in  expression.  The  most  absolute  grace  and  neatness  of 
style,  the  truest  simplicity  or  the  most  ample  majesty  of  diction, 
are  insufficient  to  give  long  life  to  thinness  or  poverty  of  thought. 
Studies  from  the  antique  and  sketches  from  nature  may  show  both 
carefulness  and  truth  of  drawing,  but,  unless  they  bear  some  rela- 
tion to  one  or  other  of  the  deeper  questions  which  human  life  or 
human  imagination  now  and  alwaj's  presents,  their  acceptance  as 
first-rate  works  of  art  will  only  be  temporary.  As  the  machinery 
of  verse-making,  like  all  other  machinery,  becomes  more  widely 
and  thoroughly  understood,  the  mind  of  the  reader  seeks  more 
directly  for  something  in  the  verse  which  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
clever  mechanism.  The  merest  schoolboy  of  versatile  talent  and 
cultivated  ear  does  not  now  want  Tennyson’s  original  genius  to 
put  together  a poem  that,  upon  the  first  blush,  may  look  like  a 
leaf  out  of  In  Memoriam  or  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  The  very 
facility  of  such  imitation  at  once  makes  the  reader  more  anxious  to 
find  the  true  ring  of  the  genuine  metal,  and  the  real  poet  more 
careful  to  weight  his  words  with  as  much  thought  as  they  can 
properly  carry.  In  this  wise  it  sometimes  happens,  even  with  the 
first  class  among  our  poets,  that  the  fulness  of  thought  over- 
balances the  power  of  expression,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
enthusiastic  readers  are  compelled  to  sigh  — “ Oh,  for  a crib ! ” 

Mr.  Browning  is  the  one  among  living  English  poets  in  regard 
of  whose  words  this  adjuration  is  probably  put  in  use  most 
frequently.  It  is  a great  pity  for  his  popular  reputation,  and  still 
more  for  the  width  of  his  influence,  that  it  should  be  so ; for 
he  is  one  of  our  noblest  poets,  and  his  last  volume  contains 
poems  which  are  among  the  noblest  he  has  ever  -wi'itten.  It  is 
disappointing  to  see  that,  with  powers  enlarging  and  maturing 
year  by  year,  the  old  defect  of  obscurity  remains  as  constant,  if 
not  as  prominent,  as  ever.  When  “Sordello”  was  published, 
malicious  critics  averred  that  the  first  and  last  lines — 


and 


Who  will  may  hear  Sordello’s  story  told, 
Who  would  has  heard  Sordello’s  story  told — 


were  the  only  intelligible  lines  in  the  poem,  and  that  they  con- 
tained a statement  the  reverse  of  fact.  The  libel  contained  a 
spice  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  its  exaggeration,  for  it  was  exces- 
sively difficult  to  follow  the  story  of  “ Sordello.”  Some  of  the 
poems  which  make  up  Dramatis  Personm  are  full  of  puzzles  as 
well  as  of  beauty.  The  finest  and  most  imaginative  poem  in  the 
whole  volume  is  perhaps  the  one  entitled  “A  Death  in  the 
Desert” — the  death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  grandeur  of 
■conception,  in  vividness  of  scenery,  in  force  of  metaphor,  in  general 
power  of  language  and  argument,  and  in  height  of  feeling  it  is 
admirable.  There  is  true  originality  and  boldness  in  the  scheme 
which  makes  the  inspired  foresight  of  the  dying  disciple  argue 
with  the  scepticisms  of  later  ages ; and  whatever  may  be  the  logical 
cogency  of  his  prophetical  refutation  of  heresy,  they  are  poetically 
Jorcible  and  impressive  to  a high  degree.  Thirty  octavo  pages  of 
English  blank  verse  have  rarely  contained  a greater  proportion  of 
fine  passages ; but  the  same  number  of  pages  has  seldom  embraced 
.80  much  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  language.  The  very  author- 
ship of  the  several  portions  of  the  supposed  manuscript  is  a riddle. 
Did  Pamphylax  the  Antiochene  write  the  main  body  of  it  himself, 
or  did  Pheebas  write  it  at  his  dictation  ? Which  of  them,  or 
who  otherwise,  gives  the  glossa  of  Theotypas  on  St.  John’s 
doctrine  ? How  did  the  manuscript  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  heretic  Cerinthus  ? and  who  is  the  “ one  ” that  adds  the 
postscript  in  confutation  of  the  Cerinthian  heresy  ? Not  Para- 
phylax  certainly,  as  he  was  to  fight  the  beasts  on  the  morrow  after 
he  told  the  tale  to  Pheebas ; yet  there  is  a line  in  this  postscript 
which  as  much  as  says  it  was,  if  the  words  are  construed  in  their 
plainest  and  most  grammatical  meaning.  Who  is  it,  again,  that 
dogmatically  asserts  the  perdition  of  Cerinthus  ? The  owner  of 
the  parchment  and  of  the  "chosen  chest,”  or  some  intermediate 
commentator,  or  dogmatical  history  generally?  And  is  it  the 
parchment  itself,  or  the  chest  in  which  it  is  contained,  that  is 


stained  and  conserved  with  juice  of  terebinth,  covered  -with  cloth 
of  hair,  and  lettered  Xi?  These  are  all  unnecessary  doubts  which 
lie  upon  the  outside  of  the  story ; but  they  are  typical  of  the 
single  defect  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poetry,  and  they  are  prophetic 
of  the  graver  difficulties  and  doubts  of  construction  and 
meaning  which  meet  every  reader  on  passing  from  tho 
vestibule  into  the  body  of  this  particular  poem.  In 
portions  of  it,  a philosophical  doctrine  is  worked  out  with  a 
precision  and  force  of  language  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  Plato.  In  other  portions,  a difficult  thought  or 
argument  is  made  more  difficult  by  being  wrapped  up  in  paren- 
theses, inversions,  involutions  and  evolutions  of  the  sentence  as 
unhappy  as  those  which  characterize  the  prose  of  most  German  phi- 
losophers. The  thought  is  there,  and  it  is  probably  clear  to  Mr. 
Browning  himself ; but  it  is  less  carefully  put  upon  the  paper  than 
it  might  be.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  old  country  farmer  who 
despised  the  young  rector’s  sermons  because  they  contained  fewer 
Greek  quotations  than  “ t’ould  parson’s.”  Believing  strongly  in 
the  powers  of  the  English  language  as  a clear  and  pure  medium 
for  the  full  expression  of  human  thought,  we  long  for  the  most 
careful  clearness  of  speech  in  every,  and  most  of  all  in  a poetical, 
sermon. 


CHINA. 

The  disbanding  of  Colonel  Gordon’s  brigade,  and  the  departure 
of  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  from  Pekin  on  leave  of  absence,  seem 
to  mark  the  close  of  a short  but  important  period  in  the  history  of 
our  relations  with  China.  The  last  four  years  have  witnessed  an 
entire  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  residents  towards  the 
Imperial  Government.  Up  to  the  long-delayed  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  in  October  1 86o,  they  had  been  on  the 
whole  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  insurgents.  The  Protestant 
missionaries  had  been  singularly  sanguine  as  to  the  religious 
results  of  the  movement,  while  the  merchants  hoped  that  a form 
of  belief  which  bore  a distorted  resemblance  to  Christianity 
might  at  least  create  in  its  professors  a desire  for  greater  inter- 
course with  Europeans.  An  intimacy  beginning  in  a community 
of  religious  sentiment  might  be  continued  from  a commvmity  of 
pecuniary  interests  ; and  the  success  of  the  rebels  offered  a pos- 
sible opening  for  trade,  while  that  of  the  Government  would,  it 
was  thought,  only  give  increased  strength  to  an  authority  which 
had  always  been  hostile  to  foreig-ners,  and  never  granted  a conces- 
sion except  when  it  was  too  weak  to  refuse  it.  The  Taepings 
might  turn  out  good  customers ; the  Imperialists  were  known 
to  bo  bad  ones.  But  experience  did  much  to  modify  these 
views.  Considered  as  a phase  of  Christianity;  the  Taeping  creed 
was  at  best  unsatisfactory.  It  was  difficult  for  respectable  Dis- 
senting ministers  to  take  much  pleasure  in  converts  who  paid 
divine  honours  to  one  of  their  own  rejected  catechumens,  made 
iconoclasm  an  excuse  for  a general  raid  against  property,  counted 
their  wives  by  the  score  and  their  concubines  by  the  hundred,  and 
met  every  clerical  remonstrance  by  a complacent  reference  to  a 
new  revelation.  And  while  the  insurrection  had  year  by  year 
assumed  more  of  a political  character,  it  had  become  increasingly 
evident  that  it  was  not  a political  success.  All  its  professions 
were  mutually  incompatible.  It  claimed  to  be  a religious  move- 
ment, while  it  sanctioned  every  species  of  crime.  It  assumed  to  be 
a national  rising  against  the  Tartar  Government,  and  yet  it  set  at 
defiance  the  most  cherished  national  traditions,  and  enlisted  aU 
the  conservative  feeling  in  the  Empire  on  the  side  of  the  alien 
dynasty.  It  proclaimed  universal  peace,  and  employed  a lawless 
banditti  to  inaugurate  it.  And  if  it  were  not  a success,  it 
could  be  nothing  less  than  a calamity.  It  chose  its  leaders 
from  the  illiterate  peasants  of  a single  province,  and  re- 
cruited its  rank  and  file  from  the  dangerous  classes  of 
the  whole  of  Southern  China.  Its  chiefs  might  for  the  time 
be  less  hostile  to  foreign  merchants  than  the  Imperial  officials, 
but  they  were  hostile  to  all  the  interests  which  brought  foreign 
merchants  into  the  country.  Wherever  the  Taepings  went 
they  made  the  land  a desert.  Their  arrival  in  a district  was  the 
signal  for  the  immediate  flight  of  every  one  who  made  any  pre- 
tension to  wealth,  education,  or  respectability ; and  if  the  peasanti’y 
ventured  to  remain,  it  was  only  to  see  their  young  men  seized  for 
recruits,  their  women  sent  off  to  a harem,  and  the  rest  of  the 
population  employed  in  forced  and  unpaid  labour,  or  massacred  out 
of  hand. 

The  change  in  the  Imperial  policy  of  which  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin was  the  expression  contributed  very  materially  to  confii-m  the 
feeling  which  had  been  originated  by  the  Taeping  excesses. 
Hitherto,  the  interests  of  the  English  residents  had  been  assumed  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Tartar  Government  j 
but  now,  that  Government  had  given  them  everything  of  which 
they  were  in  want.  Additional  free  ports  supplied  new  outlets 
for  trade,  and  the  opening  of  the  Great  River  to  foreign  vessels 
released  the  Shanghai  merchants  from  their  dependence  on 
rebel  forbearance  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  the  interior. 
Still  there  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  any  disposition  on  the 
side  of  the  British  Government  to  depart  from  a strict  neutrality ; 
and  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
give  a new  lease  to  an  already  discredited  Government,  or  to 
exempt  a corrupt  and  oppressive  executive  from  the  check  of 
popular  insurrection.  But  this  neutrality  became  daily  more  one- 
sided. It  w'as  evident  that  the  reckless  destructiveness  of  the 
rebel  armies  was  an  integral  feature  of  their  policy.  Their  only 
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notion  of  war  was  extermination ; they  were  utterly  destitute  of 
any  political  capacity ; and  their  troops  were  only  hcpt  together 
by  promise  of  unlimited  loot.  First  of  all,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  foreign  settlements  at-  the  ports  which 
were  threatened  by  the  rebels.  Next,  it  was  found  that  the  safety 
of  the  Chinese  quarter  was  as  important,  from  a commercial 
oint  of  view,  as  that  of  the  British  factories,  since  it  would 
c of  little  use  to  keep  up  trading  establishments  if  there  were  no 
natives  left  to  trade  with.  Finally,  the  reduction  of  a town  by 
blockade  or  starvation  was  seen  to  be  as  fatal  to  our  interests  as 
its  capture  by  assault,  and  a certain  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  included  under  British  protection.  Encouraged 
by  this  assistance,  the  Chinese  Government  displayed  an  unex- 
pected disposition  to  do  something  towards  helping  itself.  It 
took  into  its  service  an  American  adventurer,  who  proved 
himself  to  possess  a very  remarkable  faculty  for  organizing 
irregular  troops.  “Ward’s  force”  rapidly  obtained  a cha- 
racter to  which  Chinese  soldiers  had  hitherto  been  total 
strangers.  The  men  who  composed  it  showed  themselves  fairly 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  by  no  means  contemptible  in  the 
field.  Ward  was  unfoitimately  killed  in  action  in  the  autumn  of 
i86z,  andone  of  his  subordinates,  an  American  named  Burge- 
vine,  succeeded  to  the  command.  Before  long,  however,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the  local  authorities  at  Shanghai,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Chinese  service,  and  ultimately  joined  the  insur- 
gents. The  force  was  then  handed  over  to  an  English  officer,  and, 
as  “Gordon’s  brigade,”  has  since  done  good  service  to  the 
Imperial  cause. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  obviously  disposed  to  deal  fairly  by 
foreign  States,  and  Prince  Kung,  the  President  of  the  Foreign 
Board,  is  a man  of  great  intelligence,  find,  for  an  Asiatic, 
of  remarkable  straightforwardness.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty 
have  been  c.arefully  made  public  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
become  operative,  and  the  local  officials  have  in  several  cases  given 
ready  assistance  to  the  Consuls  in  marking  out  the  British  districts 
in  the  new  ports — a process  involving  the  ejection  of  a large  num- 
ber of  Chinese  families,  and  the  settlement  of  many  intricate  and 
disputed  claims  for  compensation.  Still  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  has  not 
always  found  his  task  at  Pekin  an  easy  one.  The  privileges  granted 
to  foreigners  have  been  largely  abused.  An  extensive  smuggling 
trade  has  been  carried  on  in  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of 
the  rebels.  Goods  entered  in  the  interior  as  if  for  shipment 
to  Europe,  in  which  case  the  duty  is  paid  at  the  outport, 
have  been  sold  on  their  passage  to  the  coast,  and  payment 
evaded  altogether.  A large  class  of  vessels  are  regularly  provided 
with  a foreign  captain  and  a Chinese  owner,  and  either  flag  hoisted 
according  to  the  nationality  of  the  Custom-house  to  be  deceived. 
These  illegal  expedients  have,  as  a matter  of  course,  met  with 
equally  illegal  checks  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  officials ; and  the 
English  Minister  has  often  found  it  difficult  to  make  his  country- 
men understand  that,  now  that  the  treaty  has  provided  a remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  undue  exactions  are  not  to  be  resisted  by 
force,  but  paid  under  protest,  and  redress  sought  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  So  long  as  the  latter  refused  to  recognise  foreign 
Powers  or  to  admit  any  appeal  against  the  acts  of  its  offi- 
cers, it  was  necessary  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands ; 
and  the  English  residents  came  to  regard  executive  weakness 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  trade,  and  to  aim  at  paralysing 
all  official  action  in  reliance  on  the  support  of  the  British 
fleet.  A system  of  trading  in  heavily  armed  vessels,  with  the 
view  of  overawing  resistance,  was  decidedly  advantageous  to  the 
large  houses  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  they  have  not 
looked  with  any  favour  on  the  new  policy  of  strengthening  the 
Chinesfe  executive  in  order  to  enable  it  to  secure  us  the  protection 
which  it  has  promised.  Nor  is  this  latter  process  at  .all  <a  r.apid 
one.  The  central  authority  is  weak,  .and  consequently  afraid  to 
act  j the  local  authorities  are  corrupt,  and  only  desirous  of  filling 
their  own  pockets.  Each  province  has  to  defend  itself  against 
insurrection,  and  to  find  the  means  of  doing  so  as  it  best  can,  and 
the  Pekin  Government  does  not  always  venture  to  condemn 
exactions  for  which  so  good  a financial  plea  can  he  made  out.  To 
pve  China  a strong  Government  must,  at  best,  be  a work  of 
time. 

The  news  broright  by  the  last  mail  is  not  very  favour.ahle  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  The  Taeping  rebellion  seems,  it  is  true, 
almost  at  an  end.  Colonel  Gordon  has  fought  sixteen  actions  in 
thirteen  months,  and  been  successful  in^  nearly  all  of  them ; 
and  the  Imperialists  have  only  two  places  of  any  importance  now  left 
to  reciipture.  But  the  defeat  of  this  insun-ection  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  empire.  When  the  last 
Wang  shall  have  been  beheaded,  the  elements  of  anarchy  will  still 
exist  in  every  province,  and  the  loc.al  brigandage  which  has  been 
the  principal  strength  of  the  Taeping  movement  will  remain  to 
fonn  the  nucleus  of  fresh  insurrections.  The  failure  of  a single 
harvest  ordinarily  drives  large  numbers  of  a dense  and  poverty- 
stricken  population  to  seek  a livelihood  by  pill.age,  and  the  w.ant 
of  all  militaiy  qualifications  in  the  local  mandarins  who  are  en- 
trusted avith  the  comm.and  of  the  army  makes  the  Imperial  troops 
valueless  for  anything  but  mischief.  From  the  time  when  Sir 
Frederic  Bruce  recogiiised  in  Ward’s  force  the  commencement 
of  a military  reorganiz.ation  which  it  had  seemed  hopeless  to 
look  for  in  China,  Everything  which  has  been  effected  ag.ainst 
the  Taepings  has  been  due  to  this  little  company  of  two 
or  three  thousiind  disciplined  soldiers,  and  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  intelligence  of  their  being  disbanded  may  not 
be  found  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  just  expiring  rebellion.  It  was 


pcrh.aps  impossible  to  allow  British  officers  to  remain  any 
longer  at  their  head,  though  the  repeal  of  the  Order  in  Council 
might  have  been  postponed  until  some  further  efibrt  had  been 
made  to  obtain  redress  for  the  massacre  at  Soochow.  If,  however, 
British  interests  in  China  are  to  be  maintained  without  war,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  an  adherence  to  our  recent  policy  of  helping  the 
Imperial  Government  to  put  down  that  element  of  disorder  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  so  much  to  foster. 


CODRINGTON  v.  CODRINGTON. 

IT  is  an  old  maxim  of  the  Courts,  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law, 
but  there  is  a compensation  in  the  fact  that  to  these  same 
hard  cases  we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  amendments  of  the 
law.  Defects  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  long  be  patent 
to  those  who  care  to  see  them,  and  enthusiastic  philosophers  often 
imagine  that  they  have  only  to  expose  a mistaken  principle  to  gain 
a universal  assent  to  its  repeal.  But  it  needs  more  than  the 
judgment  of  the  soundest  jurists  and  the  eloquence  of  the  ablest 
reformers  to  eradicate  a doctrine  once  firmly  rooted  in  the 
practice  of  the  Courts.  A thousand  ingenious  arguments  are 
always  ready  in  defence  of  any  existing  rule,  and  it  is  only  when 
some  startling  example  of  legal  injustice  sharpens  our  perceptions 
that  we  are  able  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  habit,  and  venture  upon 
the  course  which  good  sense  suggests.  It  has  taken  more  than  one 
generation  to  get  rid  of  the  singular  principle  on  which  the  old  rules 
of  evidence  were  built  up,  and  even  now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
task  is  completed.  The  ancient  theoiy  was,  that  any  amount  of 
interest,  however  minute,  in  the  issue  of  a trial  was  a sufficient 
inducement  to  peijury  to  render  the  evidence  of  a witness 
utterly  valueless ; or  at  any  rate  th.at  it  w.os  wrong,  even  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  to  expose  a witness  to  the  temptation  of  per- 
verting facts  in  order  to  serve  himself.  By  very  slow  degrees,  this 
principle,  as  a principle,  has  been  rooted  out,  and  the  Benthamite 
maxim  that  all  evidence  ought  to  be  received  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  has  been  nominally  inst.alled  in  its  place.  But  with  what 
tottering  steps  have  we  advanced ! First,  the  door  was  opened  to 
witnesses,  even  though  subject  to  a pecuniary  bias;  then  a further 
move  was  made,  and  the  parties  to  the  cause  were  allowed  to  give 
their  testimony  on  their  own  behalf.  But  some  great  exceptions 
still  remain;  .and  neither  in  crimin.al  cases,  nor  in  those  quasi- 
criminal investigations  with  which  the  Divorce  Court  is  concerned, 
is  a party  to  a cause  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  or  her  own 
defence.  So  far,  indeed,  are  we  still  trammelled  by  a rule  which 
we  profess  to  have  discarded,  that  the  testimony  of  the  parties  in 
a breach  of  promise  case  is  excluded,  although,  on  a purely  techniciil 
distinction,  it  is  competent  to  a woman  to  prove  her  own  seduction 
in  an  action  brought  nomin.ally  by  her  father  to  recover  dam.ages 
for  the  loss  of  her  services. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  rules  has  been  denounced  again  .and 
ag.ain,  with  no  effect ; but  at  last  a case  has  occurred  which 
cannot  fail  to  enforce  a more  serious  consider.ation  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  pendency  of  the  suit  between  Admiral  Codrington 
and  his  wife  need  be  no  bar  to  the  discussion  of  the  important 
question  which  it  has  brought  to  the  surface  as  to  the  soundness  of 
our  rules  of  evidence.  On  whichever  side  the  truth  may  be  found, 
the  anomaly  in  our  methods  of  getting  at  it  is  equally  striking.  The 
divorce  was  originally  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  alleged  adultery 
with  Colonel.Anderson,  the  co-respondent.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  a distinct  charge  of  adultery  with  Lieutenant  Mildmay 
was  imported  into  the  case,  .and  the  petitioner,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  w.os  compelled  to  specify  the  occasions 
to  which  his  information  pointed.  After  the  principal  witnesses 
had  been  examined,  a lady  was  put  into  the  witness-box  who  w.os 
supposed  to  be  able  to  supply  some  corrobor.ative  evidence  of  a 
rather  general  character.  To  the  amazement  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  Mrs.  W.atson  proceeded  to  detail  an  explicit  confession, 
which  she  said  she  had  received  from  Mrs.  Codrington,  of  an  act 
of  adultery  committed  with  Lieutenant  Mildmaj",  at  a time  and 
place  which  had  not  been  pointed  at  by  the  charge  on  which  the 
petitioner  relied.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  cause  should  be 
adjourned,  to  en.able  the  respondent  to  produce  any  evidence  that 
might  be  forthcoming  in  answer  to  this  unexpected  accusation ; 
and  the  Court  is  now  w.aiting  for  any  criunbs  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  m.ay  be  g.athered  up,  while  the  law  seals  the  lips 
of  the  only  person  who  can  possibly  give  direct  testimony  as  to  the 
alleged  confession.  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Watson  is  that  the  con- 
fession was  made  to  her  alone,  under  a promise  of  secresy,  which 
she  religiously  observed  until  she  was  subpoenaed  on  the  trial. 
The  only  other  person  who  can  know  whether  this  statement  is 
true  or  not  is  Mrs.  Codrington,  and  she  is  not  allowed  to  speak. 
Indirect  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  improbability  or 
impossibility  of  the  offence  alleged  to  have  been  confessed,  will  be 
admissible,  and  it  is  also  open  to  Lieuten.ant  Mildmay  to  come 
forward  and  give  his  version  of  what  took  place.  But  testimony 
of  this  kind,  even  if  it  were  strong  enough  to  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  confession,  will  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  whether 
the  confession  was  made  or  not.  The  one  person  other  than  the 
■witness  herself  who  can  spe.ak  to  this  is  compelled  to  silence, 
and  whatever  the  issue  of  the  trial  may  be,  the  case  must  be 
decided  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  either  in  confirmation 
or  refutation  of  Mrs.  Watson’s  narrative.  Certainly  this  is  as 
striking  a violation  .as  could  well  he  im.agined'of  the  principle  that, 
in  se.arching  .after  truth,  courts  of  justice  should  listen  to  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  found,  and  give  it  such  credit  as,  under  the 
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circumstances,  it  may  seem  to  deserve.  The  Judge  was  so  impressed 
with  the  hardship  of  the  case,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  as  not  to  hesitate  to  condemn  the  law  which  he  was 
bound  to  administer;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  for  the  moment  to  have 
forgotten  to  how  large  a revolution  in  the  practice  of  our  Courts  his 
observations  committed  him.  If  Mr.  Justice  Wilde  is  right  in 
condemning  the  clause  which  excepts  suits  in  consequence  of 
adultery  from  the  general  rule  of  admitting  the  evidence  of  parties 
to  civil  causes  (and  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  he  is  not 
right),  then  he  must  go  much  further,  and  claim  the  universal 
application  of  the  principle  as  fully  to  criminal  as  to  civil  causes. 

The  real  question  raised  by  this  startling  case  is  an  old  and  per- 
haps a difficult  one.  Scarcely  a day  passes  in  which  a witness 
does  not  testify  to  some  confession  of  guilt  which  the  accused  is  not 
allowed  to  contradict.  Whether  a man  is  transported  or  hanged 
on  the  strength  of  a confession  which  be  declares  himself  ready  to 
deny  on  oath,  or  a woman  divorced  and  disgraced  on  similar  evi- 
dence, the  hardship  is  of  the  same  kind;  and  if  the  case  of 
Codrington  v.  Codrington  is  to  lead  to  any  change  in  the  law,  the 
alteration  cannot  consistently  stop  short  of  admitting  the  evidence 
of  a prisoner  in  his  own  defence.  That  there  is  much  to  be  said 
against  such  an  innovation  is  true  enough,  but  there  is  not  an  argu- 
ment which  touches  the  case  of  a prisoner  on  trial  which  does  not 
apply  with  almost  greater  force  against  admitting  a woman’s  evi- 
dence in  answer  to  a charge  of  adultery.  What  are  the  grounds 
on  which  the  established  exclusion  of  a prisoner’s  evidence  rests  ? 
These  two  only  — first,  that  the  temptation  to  perjuiy  is  so 
irresistible  as  to  render  the  evidence  wholly  untrustworthy ; and 
secondly,  that  the  increase  of  perjury  would  be  a worse  evil  to 
society  than  the  occasional  failure  of  justice.  Both  of  these 
objections  apply  even  more  powerfully  to  a divorce  suit  than  to 
a criminal  prosecution.  A woman  is  at  least  as  strongly  impelled 
to  deny  adultery  as  a thief  is  to  declare  his  innocence,  and  the 
encouragement  of  perjury  among  the  respondents  to  divorce  cases 
would  not  be  a less  evil  than  a similar  corruption  of  professional 
criminals.  In  both  cases,  the  cruelty  of  silencing  a defendant 
suffering  under  an  unjust  accusation  is  the  same  ; but  unless  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  guilty  would  asseverate  with  less 
force  or  less  consistency  than  the  innocent,  it  would  seem 
only  an  aggravation  of  the  hardship  to  listen  to  an  exerdpation 
■with  the  conviction  that  it  afforded  no  criterion  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. If  the  objections  to  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  of 
an  accused  person  are  as  forcible  in  the  case  of  a respondent  to  a 
divorce  petition  as  in  that  of  an  ordinary  prisoner,  the  answers 
to  those  objections  are  to  the  full  as  cogent  in  their  application 
to  a criminal  trial  as  to  a matrimonial  suit.  The  only  possible 
answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  true  that  judges 
and  j lilies  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  asseverations 
of  the  innocent  and  of  the  guilty.  Mistakes  would  be  made  in 
some,  perhaps  in  many  cases ; but  no  one  can  doubt  that  an  adul- 
teress would  be  quite  as  likely  to  succeed  in  baffling  cross- 
examination  as  the  most  accomplished  member  of  the  dangerous 
classes.  Whether  the  task  of  eliciting  the  truth  be  more  or  less 
arduous,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  never 
facilitated  by  shutting  out  testimony.  The  other  objection,  that 
the  suggested  change  in  the  law  of  evidence  would  encourage 
perjury,  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  same  may  be  said  in  a degree 
of  all  judicial  inquiries,  and  it  may  be  the  more  rational  course  to 
rely  on  adequate  punishments  for  the  repression  of  peijiiry  as  of 
all  other  crimes,  instead  of  weakening  the  hands  of  justice  in  the 
vain  hope  of  extracting  the  truth  without  exposing  witnesses  to 
temptation.  Whether  such  considerations  ought  or  ought  not  to 
prevail  against  the  notions  on  which  our  existing  criminal  pro- 
cedure is  built,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  impossible  to  narrow  the  question 
to  the  special  class  of  cases  of  which  Codrington  v.  Codrington  is 
so  conspicuous  an  example.  If  the  time  is  come  for  a further  re- 
laxation of  the  rules  of  evidence  the  change  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  Divorce  Court.  Whether  the  popular  sentiment  is  ripe  for  the 
larger  innovation  may  be  doubted,  but,  until  it  is,  there  can  be 
no  sound  reason  for  applying  to  the  evidence  on  a charge  of  adul- 
tery rules  less  stringent  than  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
requisite  on  accusations  of  a difierent  kind. 


REVIEWS. 


SONNETS  BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  TURNER.* 

]Ij^OUR-and-thirty  years  ago,  when  the  brilliant  promise  of  the 
- present  Poet-Laureate  was  first  made  known  to  the  world,  his 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson,  now  Mr.  Turner,  published  a little 
volume  of  graceful  and  musical  sonnets.  No  form  of  poetry  is  less 
generally  popular,  or  more  worthless  if  it  fails  to  attain  its  proper 
and  pecidiar  standard  of  excellence.  Narrative  poems  and  ballads 
are  sometimes  amusing  to  ordinary  tastes,  even  when  they  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  imaginative  beauty.  Many  readers,  in  all 
ages,  are  as  easily  satisfied  as  the  typical  poetaster 

Who  fajrgoted  his  notions  as  thej’’  fell ; 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,*  all  was  well. 

But  sonnets  are  not  intended  to  rattle,  and  the  artificial  distribution 
of  the  rhymes  puzzles  or  offends  unskilled  ears.  The  proper 


* Sonnets.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner.  London  : Macmillan 
&Co.  1864. 


subjects  of  sonnets  are  limited  in  number  and  restricted  in  kind, 
for  each  little  poem  of  fourteen  lines  ought  to  contain  and  exhaust 
a single  thought  or  picture  with  a kind  of  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated unity.  Weighty  moral  sentences,  and  isolated  descrip- 
tions which  suggest  associations  of  sentiment  or  reflection,  find 
suitable  expression  in  sonnets,  and  Shakspeare  used  a similar 
metre  to  represent  the  paradoxes  and  fanciful  mysteries  of' 
passionate  feeling.  Only  three  or  four  English  poets  have 
succeeded  as  writers  of  sonnets  of  a more  formal  and  sober  kind. 

The  stately  dignity  of  Milton’s  sonnets  has  not  been  equalled  even 
by  Wordsworth,  who,  nevertheless,  has  left  many  which  are 
admirable,  and  more  which  are  tiresome  and  prosaic.  Mr.  Charles 
Tennyson,  who  has  published  nothing  else  in  poetry  or  prose,  made, 
in  his  early  youth,  a remarkable  approach  to  perfection.  After  the 
interval  of  a generation,  he  has  cast  in  the  same  mould  the 
meditative  fancies  of  his  maturer  years,  and  although  he  is  not 
likely  to  attract  a numerous  audience,  his  new  collection  of  sonnets 
will  be  welcomed  and  valued  by  some  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
readers  who  are  content  to  dispense  with  literary  excitement.  It 
is  also  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Turner’s  opinions  may  exercise  a 
less  legitimate  attraction  on  the  numerous  class  which  prefers 
moral  and  religious  orthodoxy  to  art.  A poet  who  is  simply  and 
profoundly  pious,  as  he  would  be  tolerated  if  he  were  silly,  may 
perhaps  find  himself  compensated  for  popular  neglect  by  an  igno- 
rant and  irrelevant  appreciation  of  his  genius. 

A few  of  tlie  sonnets  are  unfortunately  controversial,  and,  like 
metrical  arguments  in  general,  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 

Mr.  Turner  is  alarmed  and  offended  'by  the  speculations  of  French 
and  German  critics  of  the  Bible,  and  he  extends  his  hostility  to 
the  far  less  audacious  inquiries  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  of  the 
Essayists  and  Reviewers.  If  poets  were  scrupulously  just,  they 
would  understand  that  a sonnet  embodying  a dogmatic  censure  is 
unfair  to  an  opponent  who  is  perhaps  incapable  of  writing  a sonnet 
in  reply.  M.  Renan,  indeed,  if  he  happens  to  possess  the  gift  of  ] 

verse,  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  flowers,  stars,  tears,  and  other  \ 

established  commonplaces  of  poetry;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable 
and  inexpedient  to  demand  a sonnet  from  Strauss.  The  author  of  1 
the  well-known  arithmetic  book  might  fairly  say,  ■with  the  mathe-  j 
matical  commentator  on  Milton,  that  Mr.  Turner’s  sonnets  prove 
nothing.  An  attack  on  some  anonjmious  theorist  who  seems  to 
have  placed  the  scene  of  the  Nativity  in  Egypt  only  gives  pub- 
licity to  an  obscure,  if  not  imaginary,  heresy.  The  sole  value 
which  attaches  to  Mr.  Turner’s  vehement  protest  against  i 

theological  inquiry  consists  in  his  personal  testimony  to  the  ; 

practical  distinction  between  historical  belief  and  philosophical  ab-  i 

stractions  or  generalizations.  According  to  his  experience,  it  is  an 
irreparable  misfortune  l! 

To  lose  the  sad  precision  of  the  Cross  - j 

In  Eancy’s  lights,  and  melt  away  His  crown  ; 

Gazing  on  truth,  why  should  our  vision  swim  ? j 

Let  Calvary  stand  clear  of  fabulous  mist,  |; 

Keep  all  the  paths  of  Olivet  for  Christ,  ' 

And  let  no  Orphic  phantom  walk  with  him.  ( 

The  sensitiveness  of  religious  minds  may  vent  itself  in  two  oppo-  [ 
site  directions.  A sceptical  understanding  is  sometimes  found  in 
combination  with  a resolute  habit  of  clinging  to  cherished  doc-  j 
trines,  even  when  it  seems  necessary  to  replace  bit  by  bit  the  whole  . 
structure  of  assumptions  on  which  they  originally  rested.  A safer  , . !; 

instinct  leads  others  to  a positivism  which  rejects  all  distinction 
betv/een  the  substance  and  the  accidents  of  truth,  and  it  w’ould  ‘ 

not  be  difficult  to  justify  their  timidity  by  plausible,  if  not  by  I 

philosophical,  reasons.  When  critical  innovators  are  loud  in  their  | 
assurances  of  the  harmlessness  of  their  investigations,  they  put  in 
issue  the  character  of  their  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  force  of  their  ' 

demonstrations.  If  Renan  and  Strauss  were  to  insist  on  the  identity  i- 

of  their  residuary  faith  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Tiirnef  is  . i 
entitled  to  state  from  his  own  consciousness  that  the  practical  conso- 
lations of  religion  have  evaporated  during  the  critical  process.  The  I 

record  of  his  experience  is  only  so  far  suited  to  poetry  as  he  re-  | 

presents  the  feelings  of  a class.  On  the  whole,  his  doctrinal  or 
disputatious  sonnets  scarcely  deserve  to  escape  the  neglect  which 
ordinarily  awaits  theology  in  Averse.  | 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  unexceptionable  in  subject,  and  more  ] 

satisfactory  in  execution.  The  sonnets  of  1 830  were  more  ambi-  i 

tious  in  style,  and  sometimes  they  Sisplayed  a luxuriant  felicity  of  | 

language  which  would  perhaps  scarcely  suit  the  gravity  of  a | 

soberer  age.  There  is  in  the  later  publication  no  adaptation  of  [ 

sound  to  sense  which  can  rival  some  lines  on  the  youthful  topic  of  I 

a kiss : — I 

'When  lovers’  lips  from  kissing  disunite  j 

Math  sound  as  soft  as  mellow  fruitage  breaking. 

They  loathe  to  quit  what  was  so  sweet  in  taking. 

So  fraught  with  breathless  magical  delight.  i 

It  is  an  unavoidable  defect  in  this  little  poem  that  its  essence  is  | 

concentrated  in  the  second  line,  although  the  sonnet  proceeds  to  j 

show  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  to  linger  on  the  pleasant  opera- 
tion, because,  unlike  a boat  on  the  water,  it  leaves  no  wake  ' 
behind.  One  of  the  best  of  the  early  sonnets  expresses  with  quaint 
ingenuity  a conceit  which  would  have  delighted  the  poets  of  the  ’ 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  failure  of  happiness 
or  joy  to  find  a suitable  residence  in  any  part  of  the  human  face 
is  an  allegory  which  would  have  been  thought  the  more  attractive  ^ 
because  it  capriciously  substitutes  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  men  frown,  or  cry,  or  twist  up  their  mouths  j 

in  sneers,  under  the  influence  of  pre-exi.stent  discontent.  It  is  the  ; 

business  of  the  sonneteer  to  show  that,  o;i  the  contrary,  joy  is  | 
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Tepelled  by  the  roughness  of  the  frowning  brow,  by  the  possible 
wetness  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  risk  of  encountering  the  same 
inundation  further  down  on  the  cheek.  A melancholy  and  fanciful 
playfulness  corresponds  with  an  arrangement  of  lines  which  is 
more  than  ordinarily  artificial.  Both  in  his  earlier  and  later 
sonnets,  Mr.  Turner  for  the  most  part  adopts  the  easy  mechanism 
of  four  quatrains,  ending  with  a rhyming  couplet.  The  fantastic 
adventures  of  Joy  are  described  in  more  elaborate  metre : — 

Joy  came  from  heaven,  for  men  were  mad  with  pain. 

And  sought  a mansion  on  this  earth  below  ; 

He  could  not  settle  on  the  wrinkled  brow. 

Close-gathered  to  repel  him,  and  again 
Upon  the  cheek  he  sought  repose  in  vain. 

He  found  that  pillow  all  too  chill  and  cold, 

. Where  sorrow’s  streams  might  float  him  from  his  hold. 

Caught  sleeping  in  their  channel ; the  eye  would  fain 
Eeceive  the  stranger  on  its  slippery  sphere. 

Where  life  had  purer  effluence  than  elsewhere. 

But  where  no  barrier  might  forbid  the  tear 
To  sweep  it  when  it  listed ; so  that  there 
He  staid,  nor  could  the  lips  his  couch  prepare, 

Shifting  untenably  from  smile  to  sneer. 

In  this  sonnet  Mr.  Turner  has  contented  himself  with  five  rhymes, 
giving  similar  terminations  to  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 
lines,  to  the  second  and  third,  to  the  sixth  and  seventh,  to  the 
ninth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth,  and  to  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth.  In  one  sonnet  of  the  recent  collection  he  has,  with  a 
somewhat  different  distribution,  been  equally  economical  of  his 
materials : — 

I dreamed — methought  I stood  upon  a strand 
Unblest  with  day  for  ages  ; and  despair 
Had  seized  me,  but  for  cooling  airs  that  fanned 
My  forehead,  and  a voice  that  said  “ Prepare  1 ” 

Anon  I felt  that  dawning  was  at  hand  ; 

A planet  rose,  whose  light  no  cloud  could  mar, 

And  made  through  all  the  landscape  near  and  far, 

A wild  half  morning  for  that  dreary  land ; 

I sa,w  her  seas  come  washing  to  the  shore 
In  sheets  of  gleaming  ripples,  wide  and  fair ; 

I saw  her  goodly  rivers  brimming  o’er. 

And  from  their  fruitful  shallows  looked  the  star  ; 

And  all  seemed  kissed  with  starlight ; till  the  beam 
Of  sunrise  broke,  and  yet  fulfilled  my  dream. 

The  tenth  line  is  perhaps  almost  too  remote  for  the  ear  to  recog- 
nise its  coiTespondence  in  sound  with  the  second  and  the  fourth, 
but  the  sonnet  possesses  a more  visibly  organic  unity  when  all  its 
parts  are  connected  by  a skilful  involution  of  rhymes.  Words- 
worth, who  is  by  far  the  best  sonnet- writer  of  recent  times,  seldom 
allows  himself  more  than  five  rhymes,  and  he  never  exceeds  the 
number  of  six  In  the  great  majority  of  his  sonnets,  tire  fifth  line 
rhymes  with  the  second  and  third,  and  he  rarely  concludes  with  a 
couplet.  Milton,  who  supplies  the  most  perfect  model  to  poets 
who  adopt  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  invariably  restricts  himself  to 
two  rhymes  in  the  first  eight  lines,  and  he  often  makes  two 
rhymes  serve  his  purpose  for  the  remaining  six.  Only  two  of  his 
English  sonnets  end  with  a rhyming  couplet,  and  his  Italian 
sonnets  follow  the  same  rules,  except  that  the  final  couplet  occurs 
oftener.  He  probably  imitated  Petrarch  in  the  quadruple  repe- 
tition of  the  first  two  rhymes,  although  the  achievement  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  an  Italian  poet.  In  preferring  a looser  texture, 
Mr.  Turner  may  appeal  to  the  authority  ot  Spenser,  who  was 
accustomed  to  exercise  abundant  license  in  forcing  syllables  and 
sounds  to  suit  his  metrical  occasions,  and  he  may  argue  that  Shak- 
speare  was  certainly  not  driven  to  the  use  of  quatrains  and 
couplets  by  any  penury  of  language.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
complex  metre  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  adapted  to  Mr.  Turner’s  calm  and  thoughtful  compo- 
sitions. He  always  assumes  or  reveals  the  character  of  a medi- 
tative recluse,  who  only  passes  beyond  the  round  of  ordinary 
■occupations  by  the  aid  of  imagination  and  reflection : — 

For  I am  bound  by  duties  and  constraints 
To  mine  own  land,  or  move  in  modest  round 
Among  my  neighbours  ; though  my  spirit  faints 
And  hungers  for  the  storied  eastern  ground. 

A fine  sonnet,  expressing  a similar  aspiration,  consists  of  a remi- 
niscence of  the  Iliad  : — 

Nor,  could  I bring  within  my  visual  scope 
The  great  localities  old  stories  boast. 

Would  I forget  thee,  Troas ; whose  first  hope 
Of  travel  pointed  to  thy  lonely  coast ; 

How  would  my  quickened  fancy  reproduce 
The  incessant  brazen  flash  of  Homer’s  war. 

And  heroes  moving  quick  their  ground  to  choose 
With  spear  tops  burning  like  the  autumn  star. 

Along  that  sullen  seaboard,  till  at  length 
Mine  ear  should  thrill,  my  startled  piUses  bound, 

When  from  the  trench  those  two  grand  voices  rose, 

And,  each  involved  in  the  other,  swept  their  foes 
Before  them  like  a storm,  the  wrath  and  strength 
Of  God  and  man  conspiring  to  the  sound. 

There  may  perhaps  be  passages  m which  the  starlike  fire  flames 
from  the  spear  tops,  but  in  general  it  shines,  as  Mr.  Turner  says  in 
another  sonnet,  “ from  helm  and  shield.”  When  Diomedes  entered 
the  battle  which  is  called  his  aristeiU',  “ an  incessant  fire  burnt 
from  his  crest  and  his  shield,  like  the  star  of  autumn  which  beams 
forth  brightest  after  bathing  in  Ocean.”  Achilles,  turning  on  the 
Tromns  and  on  Hector  after  his  vain  pursuit  of  Apollo,  is  seen 
byP  riam  from  the  wall  “ all  shining  like  a star  which  comes  in  'i 
autumn  .and  in  a still  grander  passage,  whf-,.i  Hs  voice  drives  the 
victorious  enemy  from  the  rampart  of  the  ships,  “ Athend  crowned 


his  head  with  a golden  cloud,  and  lit  from  it  an  all-shining  flame,” 
and,  lilce  the  conflagration  of  a burning  city  at  nightfall,  “ the 
flash  from  the  head  of  Achilles  reached  the  sky.”  It  was  then 
also  that  “ those  two  grand  voices  ” of  the  hero  and  the  goddess 
rose  from  the  trench,  “and  the  horses  turned  back  and  their 
drivers  were  astonished,  and  Athend  kindled  the  light  from  his 
head,  and  Achilles  shouted  thrice  with  a voice  m of  a brazen 
trumpet.”  A scholarlike  reproduction  of  a Homeric  image  is  as 
poetical  as  if  the  description  were  directly  taken  from  nature. 
Some  of  Shelley’s  h.nppiest  lines  are  literal  translations  from  Greek 
poets,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  unfrequently  recurred  to  the 
same  associations.  Mr.  Turner’s  genius  is,  however,  perhaps  more 
characteristically  applied  to  subjects  which  admit  of  a melancholy 
tenderness,  as  when  he  unexpectedly  sees  a tablet  in  church  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  known : — 
As  one,  whose  eyes  by  gleam  of  waters  caught. 

Should  find  them  strewn  with  pansies,  so  to  me 
It  chanced  that  morning,  as  I bowed  the  knee. 

Soliciting  the  approach  of  hallowed  thought ; 

I dreamed  not  that  so  dear  a tomb  was  nigh  ; 

My  sidelong  glance  the  lucid  marble  drew. 

And,  turning  round  about  inquiringly, 

I found  it  lettered  with  the  names  1 knew  ; 

Three  precious  names  I knew,  and  loved  withal. 

Yea  knew  and  loved,  albeit  too  briefly  known. 

Louisa,  Henr^q  and  the  boy  just  grown 
To  boyhood’s  prime,  as  each  received  the  call ; 

And  over  all,  carved  in  the  same  wliite  stone. 

The  symbol  of  the  holiest  death  of  all. 

The  serious  aud  pathetic  effect  of  the  sonnet  is  gi-eatly  increased 
by  the  continuance  of  the  same  rhymes  through  the  last  six  lines, 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  jingle  of  a concluding  couplet.  There 
are,  however,  six  rhymes  instead  of  five  or  four,  and  the  two 
opening  quatrains  are  composed  in  the  simple  form  of  alternate 
elegiacs. 


MAURICE  DERING.* 

LTHOUGH  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  greatest  of  violin- 
ists to  enrapture  his  generation  by  playing  upon  a single 
string,  it  cannot  be  thought  safe  for  artists  of  an  inferior  stamp  to 
follbw  so  rare  and  exceptional  a precedent.  It  was  assuredly  not 
by  sticking  from  the  first  to  so  arbitrary  and  limited  a styde  of 
performance  that  the  great  maestro  originally  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  department  of  art ; nor  would  any  really  great 
professor  in  any  province  of  intellect  be  so  unwise  as  to  cramp  the 
powers  of  his  genius,  or  court  suspicions  as  to  their  fecundity,  by 
confining  them  to  the  perpetuation,  with  whatever  skill  in  display, 
of  a solitary  trick  or  caprice  of  art.  ’When  a writer  is  found  per- 
petually harping  upon  one  idea,  the  reader  is  apt,  instead  of  being 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  perseverance  or  the  versatility  which 
has  put  a hackneyed  subject  in  such  a number  of  lights,  to  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  repetition,  and  to  suspect  that  the  author  has 
but  this  one  crotchet  for  his  intellectual  stock  in  trade.  A writer  of 
fiction  may,  indeed,  safely^  and  naturally  exhibit  that  oneness  of 
intellectual  or  moral  tone  which  results  from  a deep-set  and  well- 
sustained  ethical  purpose.  Or  he  may  maintain  that  evenness  and 
uniformity  of  thought  which  imparts  a certain  air  of  likeness  to  his 
characters  and  plots,  no  less  than  to  the  mere  vehicle  of  style.  But, 
in  the  case  of  a superior  writer,  there  will  be  a depth  and  weight  in 
this  characteristic  idea  which  forbids  its  turning  to  mere  fiatness  and 
insipidity,  ^while  his  imaginative  powers  will  clothe  it  in  forms 
sufficiently  varied  to  present  it  in  a never-ending  succession  of 
charming  points  of  view.  "When  Mr.  Thackeray  set  himself  to 
illustrate,  as  the  main  purpose  of  his  intellectual  career,  the  various 
shapes  in  which  selfishness  or  “snobbishness”  underlies  all  the 
faults  of  human  character,  he  was  scarcely  in  danger  of  becoming 
monotonous  or  maudlin,  so  long  as  he  retained  sufficient  power  of 
I analysis  to  develop  some  untouched  depth  in  the  nature  of  the 
' “ snob,”  together  with  sufficient  fancy  to  surround  his  favourite 
central  conception  with  picturesque  adjuncts  and  lively  situations. 
A valuable  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  from  which  he  drew. 
Miss  Bronte  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  irradiating  the  world  by 
turning  upon  it  successive  phases  of  her  own  intense  and  profound 
self-consciousness.  With  writers  such  as  these,  a certain  sameness 
of  subject  is  compatible  with  constant  freshness  and  vitality  of 
treatment.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a series  of  books  which 
goes  on  for  ever  repeating  the  one  note  of  Guy  Livingstone — ^books 
which  seem  to  have  no  higher  theme  or  deeper  motive  than  that  of 
celebrating  the  triumphs  and  delights  of  a vigorous  physical  organi- 
zation ? To  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  strength  and  energy 
of  constitution  with  which  Mr.  Lawrence  loves  to  endow  the 
standing  hero  of  his  romances,  there  may  be  some  source  of  com- 
placency and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  a succession  of  pictures 
in  which  their  own  athletic  organization  seems  to  be  faithfully 
mirrored.  And,  to  a class  of  readers  less  physically  endowed, 
there  may  be  a charm,  tempered  by  envy,  in  the  sight  of 
the  stalwart  proportions  and  tenacity  of  nerve  which  exist  for 
them  only  in  imagination.  But  it  must  sadly  bore  the  general 
reader  to  have  perpetually  thrust  upon  him  this  unattainable  ideal 
of  “healthy  animalism.”  He  is  probablj"  tired  already  of  the 
great,  tawny,  muscular,  and  somewhat  stupid  hero,  who  depends 
as  much  for  any  interest  that  may  attach  to  him  upon  his  “ con- 
dition ” as  the  Norfolk  Chickeir  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  who  meets 
the  eye,  in  each  of  his  successive  appearances  or  avatars,  like  so 
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upon  the  coarser  precedent  of  a “ welting.”  Refined  sentimental- 
ists like  Eugene  Sue  would  have  satisfied  the  exigencies  of  amateur 
criminal  justice  by  blinding  or  mutilation.  But  there  is  a stroke 
of  higher  and  bolder  genius  in  making  the  hero  of  a romance  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  pick  a quarrel  with  the 
victim,  call  him  out  with  the  calmest  deliberation,  and  on  the 
highest  principles  shoot  him  in  open  duello. 

All  this  while  things  are  going  badly  indeed  with  the  whole 
Quadrilateral.  “ Against  free  or  open  assault  the  defenders  of 
that  miniature  fortress  might  perchance  have  held  their  own.” 
But  “if  a woman — wily  or  wicked — be  once  within  the  walls, 
never  was  ravelin  or  rampart  that  long  could  keep  the  besiegers 
at  bay.”  It  would  seem  to  he  part  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  simple  creed 
that  woman’s  mission  is  but  to  enervate  and  enslave  the  harder 
sex.  What  business  has  she  to  be  always  coming  in  the  way  to 
balk  man’s  natural  propensities  for  sport  and  general  combative- 
ness ? Every  Hercules  or  Samson  in  this  book  is  matched  with 
his  Omphale  or  Delilah.  And  if  the  animalism  which  forms  its 
general  theme  throws  a tone  «f  coarseness  over  the  men,  how  can 
it  be  other  than  disgusting  when  it  affects  the  female  characters 
of  the  story  also  ? The  impulses  which  seem  to  stir  the  whole 
action  of  the  feminine  plotters  in  the  piece  are  happily  not  so 
common  to  human  nature  as  to  be  recognised  by  ordinary  readers 
of  that  sex,  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  too  extravagant  in  them 
degree  to  kindle  an  equivalent  sense  of  indignation.  In  such  a 
point  of  view,  woman’s  nature  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  up  even 
to  the  level  of  the  poet’s  cynical  estimate : — 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

Georgie  Gascoigne’s  wanton  trifling  with  the  advances  of  the 
handsome  seducer  Ijecomes  more  disagreeable  when  coupled  with 
the  discovery,  made  about  the  same  period,  of  her  husband’s 
symptoms  of  “radical  weakness  in  the  spine.”  Worst  of  all, 
however,  is  the  character  of  Ida  Luttrell,  in  whose  animal  nature 
the  “feline”  element  is  developed  into  the  merciless  craft  of  the 
tigress.  Failing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  detach  Maurice’s  affections 
from  her  cousin,  over  whose  fearful  risk  of  death  she  gloats  with 
the  savage  expectancy  of  a fiend,  and  finding  her  own  passionate 
advances  towards  him  coldly  repelled,  her  next  effort  is  to  clear 
away  the  obstacle  in  her  path  by  betraying  the  weak  and  frivolous 
wife  into  the  arms  of  Annesleigh.  The  baffled  seducer,  in  a fit  of 
penitence,  places,  while  dying,  in  the  hands  of  Maurice  certain 
letters  of  Ida’s  which  prove  a shameful  mtimacy  to  have  existed 
between  the  pair  all  through  the  period  of  her  passion  for  Maurice 
and  the  wooing  and  maiTiage  of  LuttreU.  Here,  of  course,  is  another 
trial  for  Maurice,  who  has  again  to  play  with  Chetwynde  the 
judicial  part  of  executioner.  Meeting  the  beautiful  sorceress  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds  at  Marston,  the  self-appointed  pair  of 
judges  overwhelm  her  with  proofs  in  her  own  handwriting  till  she 
falls  dead,  from  a sudden  spasm  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  arms  of 
her  husband,  who  drops  in  just  in  time  to  hear  her  confession  of 
guilt.  Maurice’s  worst  trouble  is  yet  to  come.  The  dying  woman 
has  heaped  imprecations  of  death  and  dishonour  upon  one 
with  whom  it  turns  out  he  had  become  engaged  in  India, 
and  upon  whom  he  bad  vented  all  the  “ virginity  of  a strong 
honest  heart.”  News  arrives  that  sweet  Alice  Leslie,  with  her 
mother  and  her  brave  old  uncle  Patrick  Drummond,  bave  fallen 
victims  beneath  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  Sepoy  outbreak. 
It  hardly  needs  Chetwjuide’s  sardonic  promptings  that  “ there  is 
work,  and  bitter  hard  work,  before  him  yet,”  to  nerve  Dering’'s 
whole  soul  to  the  one  purpose  of  revenge.  Before  many  weeks  we 
find  him — and  part  with  him — like  Ajax  among  the  sbeep,  piling 
up  hecatombs  of  slain,  or  himself  standing  by — “ his  men  drunk 
and  faint  with  the  scent  of  blood  ” — “ with  that  dark  pitiless  look 
upon  his  face  whereof  we  have  before  spoken,  allowing  no  pause 
in  the  work  till  it  was  thoroughly  performed.” 

We  would  not  be  thought  insensible  to  the  merits  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  really  possesses,  and  which  make  his  works,  in  spite  of 
their  exaggerated  tone  and  animal  views  of  life,  exciting,  and  in 
some  respects  pleasing  to  read.  His  style  is  clear,  nervous,  and 
highly  graphic,  though  somewhat  spoilt  by  that  affectation  of 
swagger  which  looks  as  if  he  thought  the  pen  of  the  writer  must 
be  held  in  the  fist  of  the  athlete.  On  his  own  ground,  amid  the 
struggles  of  the  turf  and  the  talk  of  the  stable,  he  has  no  superior 
among  the  miters  of  the  day.  The  description,  for  instance,  of  the 
race  for  life  between  the  runaway  “ Queen  Mab  ” and  Dering  on 
the  “ Moor  ” has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  line.  And  into  his 
flashes  of  sporting  wit,  or  his  episodes  of  fast  life  generally,  he  can 
throw  an  unparalleled  amount  of  reality  and  point.  It  is  in  his 
defective  grasp  of  moral  action,  and  in  bis  preposterous  elevation 
of  the  physical  and  material  over  all  other  elements  of  character, 
that  he  debars  himself  from  higher  rank  in  literature  than  that  of 
a bold  and  clever  writer  with  only  a single  idea,  and  that  any- 
thing but  a profound  or  wholesome  one. 


many  studies  of  the  same  Herculean  model,  merely  posed  for  some 
new  display  of  bulk  and  weight,  or  for  bringing  into  play  some 
more  exceptional  set  of  sinews  or  muscles.  ’The  character  of 
Maurice  Dering,  the  latest  specimen  of  this  muscular  school,  is 
of  a simpler  and  less  vicious  cast  than  that  of  Guy  Livingstone,  but 
there  is  beneath  all  his  exterior  gentleness  the  old  leaven  of 
truculence  and  ferocity.  He  has  only  to  he  scratched  by  the  hand 
of  provocation  or  contrariety  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  savage  under- 
neath. Like  a big  Newfoundland  among  lesser  dogs,  he  moves 
with  the  dignity  of  conscious  strength  till  he  is  stirred  to  un- 
wonted and  unsparing  deeds  of  wrath  or  vengeance.  In  one  of 
the  first  situations  in  the  book,  we  come  upon  the  man  after  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  own  heart  administering  a “ welting  ” to  an  insolent 
and  refractory  groom.  There  are  touches  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  writer  in  the  scientific  analysis  given  of  the  punishment, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  brings  his  own  cherished  experience 
to  assist  in  heightening  his  enjoyment  of  the  scene  : — 

Now  there  are  diversities  of  chastisements. 

There  is  the  chastisement  fantastic ; when,  after  a light  stroke  or  two,  that 
the  flesh  can  scarcely  feel,  however  thej'  may  gall  the  spirit,  the  patient  is 
requested  to  consider  himself  horsewhipped — an  utter  impossibility  sometimes, 
unless  he  chance  to  be  gifted  with  a vivid  imagination.  Again,  there  is  the 
chastisement  spasmodic  ; where  the  executioner  loses  his  head  after  the  first 
blow  or  two,  and  begins  to  hit  wild  ; in  this  case  the  flurry  and  flustration 
bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  real  work  done ; when  all  is  over  it  is 
often  diflicult  to  say  which  of  the  two  parties  concerned  is  the  more 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  blown  ; and  the  spectator  is  irresistibly  reminded 
of  the  Satanic  comment  on  the  shearing  of  the  swine.  Thirdly  and  lastly, 
my  brethren,  there  is  the  chastisement  proper — or  judicial ; not  erring  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  nor  yet  degenerating  into  brutality ; where  every  blow 
descends  with  the  deliberate  emphasis  of  .scientific  strength ; where  the 
performer  has  sufficient  self-control  never  to  infringe  on  the  two-score,  if  he 
has  previously  determined  to  administer  forty  stripes  save  one.i 

Such  a spectacle  is  not  a pleasant  one  to  witness,  of  course ; but  if  the 
provocatioir  has  been  intense,  it  may  be — endured.  The  chiefs  who  gathered 
round  Agamemnon,  during  that  weary  Decade  of  years,  assisted,  I fancy,  at 
scenes  more  displeasing  to  their  heroic  minds  than  the  punishment  of 
Thersites. 

Should  these  pages  ever  travel  so  far  East  as  the  heart  of  the  Indian  hills, 
and  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  all  other  breasts,  I think  they  will  strike  a 
memorial  chord  in  that  of  a certain  stalwart  veteran,  of  whose  prowess  in  this 
line  (also  exercised  in  corpore  vili  of  an  insolent  groom),  1,  who  write,  retain  a 
respectful  recollection.  O,  fair-haired  son  of  Milesius  ! Mighty  wielder  of 
the  strident  scourge  ! Wheresoever  you  may  be — under  roof,  under  canvas, 
or  under  the  stars — Waes  had!  I drain  this  cup  in  your  honour,  and — were 
it  not  superfluous — would  wish  “ more  power  to  your  elbow ! ” 

The  interest  of  Maurice  Dering  is  distributed  among  four 
friends,  to  whom  the  peculiar  attributes  which  make  up  the 
ideal  of  the  writer’s  school  are  diversely  parcelled  out.  Having 
been  at  an  early  period  brought,  by  mutual  attraction,  to  swear 
among  themselves  “ eternal  friendsbip,”  fortified  by  strong  con- 
trasts of  character,  they  are  presented  under  the  figure  of  the 
“Quadrilateral,”  standing  foursquare  in  compact  alliance  against 
every  assault  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  If  it  be 
allowed  us  to  take  another  simile — from  the  constitution  of  the 
human  organism — the  brain  is  represented  by  Paul  Chetwynde, 
the  cool  and  cynical  philosopher,  indifferent  to  women,  pitiless  in 
his  scorn  and  contempt  for  men,  saving  his  friend’s  honour  at  the 
cost  of  crime,  paying  back  the  cruelty  and  cant  of  his  father,  the 
hypocritical  Dean  of  Torreaster,  with  lofty  hate  and  scathing 
words.  The  heart  is  that  of  Geoffrey  Luttrell,  the  sporting  parson, 
bluff'  and  kindly,  a Christian  of  the  true  muscular  type,  “ square 
of  shoulder  and  deep  in  chest,  with  brawny  limbs  that  are  only 
kept  . down  from  fleshiness  by  habits  of  temperance  and  strong 
exercise.”  The  nutritive  functions  seem  to  be  in  the  main 
those  that  devolve  upon  Philip  Gascoigne,  who  has  little  to  do 
beyond  entertaining  the  rest  as  bis  guests  at  his  rich  and  elegant 
domain  of  Marston  Lisle.  He  is  of  slighter  physique,  with  soft 
and  luxurious  tastes,  doting  and  submissive  towards  liis  coquettish 
bride,  Georgie  Verschoyle.  The  strong  right-hand  of  the  group  is  of 
course  Maurice  Dering,  of  that  approved  size  of  biceps,  breadth  of 
chest,  and  soundness  of  wind  which  befits  the  champion  of  a 
muscular  tale,  with  “ nothing  perhaps  gigantesque  or  Homeric  ” 
about  him,  “ but  of  whom  friend  or  enemy  coidd  say  no  more  or  less 
than  this — he  looked,  at  least,  his  character  right  well  of  soldier, 
sportsman,  and  gentleman.”  Upon  the  Hercules  of  the  piece 
naturally,  perhaps,  devolve  the  accompanying  “labours;”  but 
never  was  such  a sea  of  troubles  accumulated  against  a favourite 
of  gods  and  men  as  is  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Maurice.  First,  he  has  to  beat  down  his  rising  affection  for 
Georgie,  whom  be  saves  by  a miracle  of  borsemanship,  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage,  from  being  carried  over  a precipice  by  her  run- 
away horse.  Next,  he  has  to  repel  the  overtures  of  Ida  Carew, 
her  dark  and  scheming  cousin,  who,  about  to  wed  at  the 
same  time  with  Luttrell,  has  guessed  Dering’s  secret,  and 
tries  by  a bold  avowal  to  transfer  his  affections  to  herself. 
Seeking  loyally  to  drown  the  memory  of  his  lost  love  by 
frantic  sport  among  the  “ big  game  ” in  India,  for  wFich  service 
he  has  changed  his  regiment,  Maurice  next  gets  himself  savagely 
handled  by  an  enormous  vengeful  she-bear,  whom  he  kills 
in  hand-to-hand  fighting  with  three-and-twenty  stabs  of  a 
short  hunting-knife,  and  has  to  come  home  for  his  health  in  con- 
sequence. The  whole  Quadrilateral  assembling  at  Baden,  Georgie 
is  found  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  arts  of  the  handsome 
Bohemian — the  irresistible  Gerald  Annesleigh.  Upon  Chetwynde 
and  Dering  now  falls  the  duty  of  saving  her  from  actual  esc(a«£&-e,and 
screening  her  fault  from  her  invalid  husband.  In  solemn  conclave, 
no  less  than  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  the  offending 
libertine.  The  author  is  here  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  his  school. 
More  vulgar  heroes  than  Maurice  Dering  might  have  fallen  back 


KING  ALFRED’S  BOETHIUS.* 

TTDLFRED  Cyning  woss  wealhstod  Sisse  bee,  and  hie  of 
D-AM  bee  Ledene  on  Englisc  wende.”  It  curiously  illustrates 
the  force  of  habit  that  when  Alfred  himself,  in  his  very  first  sen- 
tence, affirms  himself  to  be  writing  English,  bis  own  “ wealhstod  ” 
will  not  believe  him,  but  calls  his  language  “Anglo-Saxon,”  and 
looks  on  it  as  something  which  needs  a “ literal  ‘ English  ’ transla- 
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tion.”  Of  course -we  do  not  at  all  deny  that  Alfred’s  English  needs 
a translation  into  modern  English  ; only,  as  Alfred  himself  called 
his  own  speech,  not  Anglo-Saxon,  but  English,  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  may  not  follow  his  example,  qualifying  only  by 
such  forms  as  ‘-Old,”  “ modern,”  and  the  like.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
the  least  remarkable  point  about  the  matter,  that  Alfred,  himself  a 
Saxon,  one  of  whose  commonest  titles  is  “ Rex  Saxonum,”  a Saxon 
suzerain  over  tributary  Anglian  Kingdoms,  knows  his  own  lan- 
guage simply  as  “ English.”  When  the  strictly  Saxon  power  was 
at  its  gi’eatest  height,  “ Saxon  ” still  remained  a provincial  name, 
distinguishing  one  Teutonic  tribe  from  another ; “ English  ” was 
already  the  name  which  the  nation  and  its  language  bore  in  dis- 
tinction from  other  nations  and  other  languages.  It  is  indeed 
curious  that  Mr.  Fox  should  seemingly  not  have  felt  in  the  least 
how  completely  his  author’s  language  rebuked  his  own  title-page. 
However,  this  is  a matter  which  we  have  often  pointed  out, 
and  which  we  should  not  have  stopped  to  point  out  again  if  the 
book  itself  had  not  so  curiously  suggested  it.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  perhaps  more  important  that  Mr.  Fox  has  chosen  to 
print  Alfred’s  text  in  that  type  which  we  believe  printers  call 
“ Saxon,”  and  in  which  perverse  people  still  print  both  Irish  and 
Old-English.  We  call  them  perverse  people,  because  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  the  practice,  and  because  the  best  scholars 
have  left  it  off.  Mr.  Thorpe,  for  instance,  had  the  sense  to  print 
the  Chronicle  in  intelligible  characters,  though  Mr.  Oswald 
Cockayne  has  fallen  back  on  the  other  fashion  in  his  “ Saxon 
Leechdoms,”  possibly  to  give  the  awful  recipes  a still  more 
magical  effect.  There  is  really  no  more  reason  for  printing  Alfred’s 
English  in  this  uncouth  form  than  for  printing  any  book  of  any 
age  in  a type  cast  to  represent  the  handwriting  of  a manuscript  of 
that  particular  age.  It  simply  makes  the  text  harder  to  read,  it 
gives  it  an  odd  and  outlandish  kind  of  look,  and  it  makes  the 
unlearned  fancy  that  ‘‘Anglo-Saxon,”  a language  which  needs  to 
be  printed  in  a different  character  from  “English,”  is  something 
with  which  English  has  much  less  to  do  than  with  French  or 
Latin. 

A work  written  in  a late  form  of  Latin  by  a famous  Roman 
Consul,  and  translated  into  an  early  form  of  English  by  a famous 
West-Saxon  King,  derives  an  interest  from  these  external  cir- 
cumstances which  perhaps  might  hardly  attach  to  it  for  its  own 
sake.  The  Consolatimi  of  Boethius  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing 
how  exalted  a standard  of  faith  and  practice  could  be  reached  by  a 
man  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  a professed  Christian,  and 
at  the  same  time  how  strong  was  the  indirect  influence 
which  Christianity  exercised  upon  the  better  heathen  of  the  time. 
It  is,  we  think,  clear  that  Boethius  could  not  have  been  a believer 
in  Christian  doctrines.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a believer, 
writing  such  a book  under  such  circumstances,  could  have  omitted 
all  Christian  allusions  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  Boethius  was  a better  practical  Christian  than 
many  of  his  most  zealous  and  orthodox  contemporaries.  He  was  a 
virtuous  man,  and,  as  his  writings  show,  a thoroughly  devout 
theist.  We  can  well  believe  that  there  were  many  such — many 
to  whom  the  monotheism  and  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel  com- 
mended itself,  but  who  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  any  of  the  contending  Christian  sects.  The  arguments 
to  prove  the  heathenism — if  that  be  the  proper  word — of  Boethius 
are  clearly  put  together  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  article  on  Boethius 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography.  The  Dean’s 
general  conclusions  are  accepted  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  quotes  them  as 
the  remarks  of  “ an  eminent  writer.”  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing  that  a good  part  of  Mr.  Fox’s  Preface  is  made  up  of 
fragments  taken  without  acknowledgment,  and  word  for  word, 
from  the  same  “ eminent  writer.”  It  is  no  wonder  then  that, 
when  Dean  Stanley  is  at  last  promoted  to  inverted  commas,  he  is 
still  allowed  to  remain  anonymous.  This  sort  of  treatment  of  one 
writer  makes  us  a little  curious  to  know  the  exact  amount  of 
“ the  gi-eat  assistance  ” which  Mr.  Fox  “ has  derived  from  the 
laboui’s  of  the  late  J.  S.  Cardale,  Esq.,”  whose  edition  and  trans- 
lation we  unluckily  have  not  at  hand.  Dr.  Bosworth  is  thanked 
for  “ valuable  suggestions  ” ; and  one  who  in  many  eyes  is  the 
most  eminent  hand  of  all  contributes  an  integral  portion  of  the 
book : — 

The  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  kind  permission  of  Martin  Tapper, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  &c.,  to  substitute  his  excellent  poetical  translation  of  the 
Metres  for  his  own  literal  one,  and  he  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  per- 
mission which  has  been  so  freely  accorded. 

To  return  to  Boethius  ; it  may  be  worth  inquiring  whether  the 
fact  of  his  non-Christianity  may  not  go  some  way  to  prove  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  for  which  he  died.  For  a Catholic  to 
conspii-e  with  the  Orthodox  Emperor  against  the  ArianKingof  the 
Goths  would  be  perfectly  natural.  The  story  falls  in  with  the 
popular  conception  of  Boethius  as  a Christian  writer  and  a 
Catholic  martyr.  But  in  a heathen  philosopher  such  a course 
seems  unintelligible.  Such  a one  could  have  no  rational  motive 
for  wishing  to  exchange  the  rule  of  the  tolerant  Theodoric  for 
that  of  the  Orthodox  bigot  Justin.  The  traditionary  reverence 
for  the  names  of  Rome  and  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  traditionary 
repuguaface  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  must  have  had,  one 
would  think,  much  less  influence  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
than  under  those  of  his  successors.  If  Theodoric  was  a barbarian, 
Justin  was  equally  so,  and  between  the  government  of  the  two 
there  could  be  no  sort  of  comparison.  If  Justin’s  Imperial  rank 
Ratified  a sentimental  longing  for  a Roman  Augustus  as  the  only 
lawful  lord  of  Italy,  we  might  set  on  the  other  hand  that 


Theodoric  reigned  in  theory  as  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  that 
Rome  retained  her  Senate  and  lier  Consuls,  and  that  both  her 
welfare  and  her  ancient  monuments  were  incomparably  better 
cared  for  than  they  had  been  under  the  later  Emperors  who 
reigned  at  Milan  and  Ravenna.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  visible  presence  of  a Gothic  King  and  a 
Gothic  army  in  Italy  was  felt  as  a national  degradation,  wliile 
no  such  feeling  existed  in  the  East,  where  the  barbarian 
ruler  and  his  fellows  assumed  the  guise  of  Roman  legions 
and  a Roman  Ccesar.  Such  a feeling,  combined  with  the  religious 
animosity  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Arians,  would  quite  account 
for  any  general  dislike  to  Theodoric’s  government  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  his  Italian  subjects.  The  feeling,  though  unreason- 
able, would  be  perfectly  natural.  But  one  might  expect  a man 
like  Boethius  to  see  through  the  hollowness  of  the  quasi-patriotic 
sentiment,  while,  if  he  really  was  a heathen  philosopher,  he  must 
have  felt  the  advantage  of  a government  like  that  of  Theodoric, 
which  dealt  equal  justice  to  Catholic,  heretic,  pagan,  and  Jew. 
So,  a little  later,  under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  few  pagan  sages 
who  still  remained  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
Orthodox  Emperor  that  they  sought  for  refuge  and  toleration  even 
at  the  court  of  the  despot  of  Persia.  On  any  view  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  whole  story  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus, 
something  which  no  explanation  seems  thoroughly  to  clear  up.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  charges  of  sacrilege  and  magic — charges 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  brought  against  a pagan  philosopher — 
were  mixed  up  with  the  charge  of  treason. 

The  work  of  Boethius,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  was  prized  for 
several  centuries  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature,  and 
became  the  subject  of  many  translations  and  imitations  in  different 
languages.  Bang  Alfred’s  ov\ti  version  may  count  as  an  imitation 
rather  than  strictly  a translation.  He  took  what  we  should  call 
strange  liberties  with  his  text,  and  inserted  many  passages  of  his 
own.  This  way  of  dealing  with  an  author,  so  contrary  to  our- 
feelings  now,  was  just  in  the  spirit  of  Alfred’s  time.  Alfred’s 
object  was  not  to  give  his  people  the  genume  text  of  Boethius, 
but  to  give  them  what  he  thought  edifying  teaching.  So  long  as 
the  teaching  was  good,  it  mattered  not  whether  Boethius  or 
Alfred  was  the  author.  So  the  wise  King  followed  Boethius 
as  far  as  Boethius  served  his  turn,  but  when  Boethius  failed 
him  he  drew  freely  on  his  own  stores.  Boethius,  with  all  his 
morality  and  devotion,  was  still  a heathen.  Alfred  probably  did  not 
know  the  fact,  but  he  instinctively  felt  the  want  which  Boethius 
had  failed  to  satisfy.  He  therefore  freely  Christianized  the 
treatise  of  the  unbelieving  sage.  Without  such  a change,  the  book 
would  have  in  no  way  suited  his  purpose ; he  therefore  made  the 
change  without  scruple.  At  the  distance  of  time  at  which  we  stand 
alike  from  Boethius  and  from  Alfred,  and  possessing  also,  as  we  do, 
the  unaltered  text  of  the  elder  writer,  we  look  at  the  book  as  receiv- 
ing additional  interest  from  these  changes ; they  make  it  the  record 
of  two  illustrious  minds  instead  of  one.  But  a similar  treatment  of 
a book  by  a translator  of  our  own  times  would  excite  our  highest 
critical  indignation.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  e.xcite  it  so  far  as  the 
book  itself  was  a proper  object  for  literary  criticism.  For  there 
are  cases  in  which  a modem  writer  may  find  himself  in  very  much 
the  same  condition  as  Alfred.  Compilers  of  hymns  and  other 
devotional  works  freely  change  anything  which  they  think 
theologically  objectionable  in  the  pieces  which  they  select.  Strict 
churchmen  “ adapt  ” both  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  pro- 
ductions, till  their  original  authors  would  be  not  a little  distressed 
at  their  new  shape.  Nor  can  we  at  all  blame  those  who  do  so ; 
their  object  is  edification,  not  literary  credit  either  for  themselves 
or  for  their  originals.  If  the  original  is  essentially  good,  and  needs 
only  a few  verbal  alterations  to  make  it  strictly  orthodox,  they 
may  well  argue  that  it  is  better  to  make  those  alterations  than  to 
a,ttempt  something  quite  fresh  of  their  own  which  might  very 
likely  prove  utterly  inferior.  Even  the  mutilation  of  a great  English 
classic  may  be  justified  on  this  ground.  Wlien  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress was  turned  by  a zealous  High  Churchman  into  a vehicle 
of  his  o-wn  theology,  eveiy  literary  instinct  was  offended.  Let 
him  write  what  he  pleases  himself,  but  do  not  let  him  spoil  John 
Bunj^an.  If  he  can  write  a High  Church  allegory  that  shall  outdo 
the  Puritan  allegory,  let  him  ; but  let  us  keep  John  Bimyan,  with 
all  his  Puritanism.  Burn  his  body,  if  you  will,  as  a heretic,  but  let 
us  stick  to  his  book  as  an  English  classic.  But  a Sunday-school 
teacher  might  look  at  the  matter  with  a different  eye  from  that  of 
a literary  critic.  “Here  is  a book,”  he  might  say,  “popular, 
interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  edifying,  but  containing  some 
things  which  I think  theologically  wrong.  I cannot,  for  con- 
science’ sake,  give  it  to  my  people  as  it  is,  and  neither  I nor 
anybody  else  can  write  anything  half  so  good.”  To  stick  in 
bits_  of  orthodoxy  into  Bunyan,  as  Alfred  stuck  in  bits  of 
Christianity  into  Boethius,  offensive  as  it  seems  when  judged 
by  our  literary  tribunal,  may  be  the  very  thing  which  is 
wanted  for  popular  edification.  It  was  clearly  lawful  in  the  ninth 
centmy,  and  in  the  region  of  Sunday-schools  and  cottage  lectures 
the  nineteenth  century  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the 
ninth.  Of  course  what  is  done  by  one  theological  sect  may  with 
equal  fairness  be  done  by  any  othei’.  If  a High  Churchman  may 
lawfully  cook  his  Bunyan,  a Dissenter  may  just  as  lawfully  cook 
his  KeMe.  _ And  the  same  thing  may  just  as  well  be  done  when 
the  object  is  secular  and  not  religious  edification.  No  one  can  object 
to  correct  errors  of  detail  in  an  edition  of  a standard  work  intended 
for  popular  instruction.  Of  course  we  assume  that  the  book, 
like  the  works  of  Boethius  and  Bunyan,  is  good  in  itself.  No  man 
can  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow'’s  ear.  It  is  vain  to  try,  as  we 
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believe  has  been  done,  to  correct  the  rubbish  of  Mangnall’s 
Questions  by  improvements  in  detail.  The  better  the  piece  of  new 
cloth  sewed  on,  the  worse  it  makes  the  rent  in  the  old  garment. 
And  it  is  as  little  justifiable  to  stick  together  a farrago  of  all  English 
histories,  good  and  bad,  and  give  it  forth  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  the  “Student’s  Hume.”  For  doings  of  either  of  these 
kinds  the  example  of  King  Alfred  cannot  be  pleaded. 

King  Alfred,  as  a man  of  the  ninth  century  writing  for  the 
people  naturally  would  be,  is  very  English  in  his  ways  of 
expressing  names  and  titles.  The  Emperor  is  indeed  the 

Casere,”  but  that  was  because  there  was  a “ Casere  ” still 
reigning  in  a neighbouring  and  kindred  country.  But  the  Senators 
are  “ witan.”  Boethius  is  introduced  as  “ consul,”  but  we  are  told 
that  “ consul  ” means  “ heretoga,”  and  all  consuls  who  are 
mentioned  afterwards  are  called  “ heretogas  ” simply.  Mr.  Fox 
wipes  out  most  of  these  little  characteristic  touches.  The  use  of 
“ heretoga  ” for  “ consul  ” is  worth  noting.  The  “ heretoga  ” 
(High-German  ha-zoff)  is  the  Ealdorman  in  his  military  capacity. 
But  the  Ealdorman,  in  Latin,  is  “ Comes  ” ; therefore  Comes  = 
Consul.  And  so  we  find  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  other  writers 
who  affect  classical  ways  of  talking  speaking  of  Earls  and  Cormts 
as  “ Consoles.” 

Again,  we  may  note  that  King  Alfred,  in  his  Introduction,  find- 
ing Gothic  and  English  agree,  and  knowing,  as  we  suspect,  very 
little  either  of  Greek  or  of  High-German,  calls  the  King  of  the 
East-Goths  by  his  own  name  of  “ Deodric.”  The  refinement  of 
“Dietrich”  had  not  yet  reached  Britain;  was  it  known  anywhere 
for  three  or  four  hundred  years  longer  ? 


DOVER  CASTLE.* 

Every  visitor  to  Dover  remembers  the  striking  cluster  of 
buildings  that  stands  in  the  Castle  area,  between  the  keep 
and  the  cliff,  and  that  commonl}'  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Pharos  and  Church.  The  church  has  more  of  the  look  of  Roman 
arches  and  tile-work  about  it  than  any  similar  building  in  the 
country  ; and  the  group  is  perhaps  unique,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Eiu’ope.  Mr.  Puckle,  who  is  a veteran  traveller,  assures 
us  that,  in  fact,  it  is  so  ; though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  dispels  a little 
of  the  semi-fabulous  antiquity  that  tradition  assigns  to  the  church. 
For  many  ages  the  buildings  had  been  hastened  on  their  way  to 
ruin  by  every  means  short  of  actual  demolition.  The  Pharos, 
being  useless,  was  allowed  to  go  pretty  much  its  own  way  to  decay ; 
but  the  church  was  spacious  enough  to  serve  at  one  time  for  the 
coal-yard  of  the  Castle,  at  another  as  a magazine  for  military,  and 
still  more  miscellaneous,  stores ; while  the  space  that  was  once  the 
churchyard — on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  everything  about  a 
gan'ison  ought  to  “ do  duty  ” of  some  sort — afforded  an  airy  drying- 
ground  for  military  and  other  vestments  of  an  entirely  unecclesias- 
tical  sort.  The  accumulation  of  rubbish  was  so  great  inside  the 
church  as  well  as  out,  that  the  original  floor  was  discovered  some 
nine  feet  below  the  surface,  and  of  a rather  high  doorway  nothing 
had  been  visible  for  generations  but  the  arch.  • To  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea  is  due  the  credit  of  restoring  the  fabric  to  one  at 
least  of  its  original  uses  as  a garrison  chapel,  and  to  probably 
much  more  than  its  original  beauty,  under  the  careful  hands  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  Mr.  Puckle  was  allowed  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent examination  of  his  own,  and  a thoroughly  exhaustive 
search  he  seems  to  have  made  of  it.  To  have  exhumed — not  here, 
however,  but  from  the  foundations  of  a Pharos  on  the  Western 
heights,  which  seems  to  have  formed  one  of  a pair  with  that 
in  the  Castle  — a small  bit  of  sculptured  stone  which  had  lain 
embedded  in  Roman  mortar,  loith  its  face  dowmoards,  for  some 
seventeen  centuries,  is  a feat  for  an  antiqiiarian  to  be  proud 
of;  and  this  is  a sample  of  his  whole  work.  Mr.  Puckle  was, 
in  short,  just  the  man  for  the  task.  He  has  travelled  much,  as 
we  said,  and  has  kept  his  eyes  very  open';  and  they  are  the  eyes  of 
an  artist  as  well  as  of  a church-builder.  Though  he  appreciates  a 
clerk  of  the  works  (as  well  he  may)  who  handles  every  old  stone 
“ as  though  he  loved  it,”  he  is  anything  rather  than  a mere  anti- 
quary. He  has  for  years  been  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the 
groimd;  he  is  a “minute  philosopher,”  but — what  minute  philo- 
sophers seldom  are — a strictly  logical  one ; and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  thoughtful  little  volume  is  very  nearly  a model  of 
what  a monograph  should  be.  One  has  very  rarely  seen  complete- 
ness and  compactness  so  entirely  reconciled. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  for  most  of  our  local  traditions  that  anti- 
quarians are  not  often  so  severely  inductive  as  Mr.  Puckle. 
Dover  has  for  centmles  attributed  its  fortress-church  either  to 
King  Lucius  in  the  second  century,  or  to  Eadbald,  son  of  Ethel- 
bert.  Mr.  Puckle  unconscionably  takes  to  breaking  the  bricks, 
and  finds  internal  evidence  that  they  are  not  Roman.  He  discovers 
a lot  of  oolite  in  the  jambs,  and  disposes  of  Eadbald  by  the  hardest  of 
arguments.  On  poor  King  Lucius  he  is  unmerciful ; and  it  happens, 
oddly  enough,  that  Lucius’s  authenticity  has  been  as  stoutly 
maintained  by  Protestant  as  by  Roman  Catholic  polemics.  To 
the  former,  he  has  been  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  existence  of 
an  “ early  British  Church  ” free  from  the  Apostolical  succession 
that  traces  its  line  through  Augustine.  To  the  latter,  he  is  Lucius 
son  of  Coil,  grandson  of  Arviragus,  the  son  of  Guiderius,  the  son 
of  Cunobelin,  the  son  of  Mandubratius,  the  nephew  of  Cassi- 
velaunus,  who  sent  to  Rome  for  laws  and  a religion.  He  ac- 
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knowledged  the  papal  authority  of  Eleutherius ; and,  “ out  of  the 
particular  regard  he  had  for  Dover  Castle,  erected,  in  honom’  of 
Christ  and  for  his  worship,  a magnificent  church  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  castle  is  built;  appointed  three  priests  to  per- 
form Divjne  service  in  it,  and  assigned  for  their  maintenance  the 
toll  paid  by  shipping.”  One  gets  a notion  that  the  endowment, 
in  those  times,  must  have  been  slightly  precarious,  and  un- 
pleasantly dependent  upon  the  practical  proviso  “if  you  can  get 
it” — not  altogether  equal,  in  the  way  of  security,  to  tithe  and 
glebe.  Still,  as  Lucius  was  considerably  anterior  to  the  Donatio 
Constantini,  and  as  the  church  is  there  to  speak  for  itself — while 
Eleutherius,  under  the  Emperors  of  the  second  century,  must 
have  been  a sort  of  Dissenting  minister,  not  altogether  in  comfort- 
able circumstances — it  is  just  possible  that  the  castle-yard  of 
Dover  was,  after  all,  the  original  seat  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  Seven  Hills  only  an  happy  afterthought.  Mr.  Puckle, 
however,  with  the  help  of  bricks  and  mortar,  has  entirely 
demolished  the  ecclesiastical  stronghold  of  King  Lucius,  and 
relegated  him  to  the  shades  of  Mandubratius,  Brute,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Pre-Adamites,  Christian  and  other.  It  is  accomplished  with 
the  help  of  the  tiles.  The  real  Roman  tile,  when  broken,  shows 

on  its  newly  exposed  edge  the  deep  colour  and  pure  material  very  distinctly, 
as  w'ell  as  the  peculiar  texture  resulting  from  the  careful  treatment  of  the 
clay  and  the  expulsion  of  all  gritty  and  non-homogeneous  ingredients.  It 
has  a kind  of  smoothed  and  flaky  appearance  that  may  best  be  compared 
with  the  undercrust  of  a large  household  loaf  well  baked  in  a brick  oven  ; 
the  smooth  flakes  and  rich  colour  running  uniformly  through  the  tile.  Tiles 
imitated  from  these,  though  not  very  much  perhaps  subsequent  to  their  date, 
are  of  very  different  kind ; with  matter  of  more  gritty  and  calcined 
appearance,  they  have  dark,  ashy-looking  streaks  mixed  in  them,  and  are 
very  variable  in  the  colour  and  substance  of  even  the  same  tile.  So  that  we 
might  compare  them,  not  to  a thick  good  crust,  but  to  a burnt  crumpet  with 
ashes  fallen  into  it. 

The  analysis  speaks  for  itself.  The  simile,  though  a homely  one, 
is  better  than  it  seems ; for,  after  all,  clay  and  dough  are  almost 
the  only  two  things  that  vary  exactly  with  their  kneading  and 
baking— unless  we  were  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
manufacture  of  paste-diamonds.  But  we  protest  against  the  use 
of  “non-homogeneous.”  In  the  work  of  a scholar — ^which  the 
book  manifestly  is — the  word  is  what  we  suppose  we  must  hence- 
forth call  a Mow-omaly.  While  we  are  fault-finding,  let  us  beg 
that,  in  future  editions,  a misprint  in  the  description  of  the 
frontispiece  may  be  corrected ; it  is  the  eastward,  not  the  west- 
ward, view  of  the  church  that  is  presented.  Let  us  petition  also 
for  a drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  church  as  restored. 

Mr.  Puckle  is  as  minute  in  his  analysis  of  mortar  as  in  that 
of  tiles.  There  is  the  “tawny-coloured,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  parts  of  sharp  grit  to  one  of  lime;  ” the  “salmon- 
coloured,  one  part  of  lime  mixed  with  four  of  more  or  less  finely 
powdered  Roman  brick,”  both  used  in  the  (unquestionably  Roman) 
substructure  of  the  Pharos ; and  the  mortar  which  is  uniformly 
used  throughout  the  church,  consisting  of  “ three  parts  of  a mix- 
ture of  fine  sharps  and  gravel  with  one  part  of  lime  and  one  of 
sand.”  This  latter  “ produces  a sort  of  concrete,  paler  and  less 
hard  than  either  of  those  used  in  the  Roman  work ; but  still 
with  so  much  of  resemblance  to  them  as  to  hint  (like  the  bricks) 
at  the  lessons  after  which  it  had  been  made.  Though  distinct 
from  that  in  the  Roman  walls,  it  still  has  more  affinity  with  that 
than  with  what  is  found  in  remains  known  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
foundation.”  In  a word,  the  absence  of  tufa  (which  is  almost  the 
staple  material  of  the  Pharos),  the  presence  of  green  sandstone  and 
flints,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  tiles  and  mortar,  discrown  King 
Lucius  altogether ; while  the  presence  of  an  oolite  which  is  found  in 
two  Roman  columns  from  the  Reculvers,  and  the  great  superiority 
of  the  height  and  span  of  the  arches  and  the  windows  over  any  known 
specimen  of  early  Saxon  building,  equally  discredit  the  claims  of 
Eadbald.  Curiously  enough,  the  oolite  reappears  in  some  Roman 
work  which  was  discovered  underneath  the  foundations  of  Ead- 
bald’s  church  at  Lyminge ; and  it  has  been  wholly  unknown  in 
the  district  since  the  times  of  Roman  builders. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  indications  from  which  Mr.  Puckle 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dover  church  was  not  built 
in  what  we  may  call  the  purely  Roman  centuries  ; while 
it  must  have  been  built  before  those  of  the  Saxons. 
He  assigns  it  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  lessons  of 
Roman  art  were  not  wholly  lost,  though  they  were  only  im- 
perfectly carried  out  in  practice ; when  British  Christianity  was 
active,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  its  Bishops  at  Conti- 
nental councils ; and  when,  as  Bede  expressly  tells  us,  during  the 
long  peace  that  followed  the  Diocletian  persecution  and  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  our  forefathers  Basilicas  sanctorum  martyrum 
fundant,  construunt,  perjicmnt,  ac  veluti  victricia  siyna  passim  pro- 
palant.  Perhaps  the  cruciform  shape  of  the  church  (of  which  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  now  existing)  marks 
the  period  when  this  type  superseded  that  of  the  earlier  Basilica  in 
the  strict  use  of  the  word.  Mr.  Puckle  has  a fondness  for 
imagining  that  St.  Mary's-in-the-Castle  was  a sort  of  “ Martyrs’- 
niemoi'ial”  in  memory  of  St.  Alban  and  the  British  Worthies — 
possibly  because  another  Martyrs’-memorial  was  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  great  reputation.  Mr.  Pugin  on  one  occasion  called 
this  latter  “ painfully  faultless  ” ; he  would  hardly  have  said 
so  of  that  at  Dover,  which  has  not  a right  angle  about  it, 
and  of  which  the  arches  do  not  by  any  means  concentre 
among  themselves,  though  they  are  immensely  superior  _ to 
such  Saxon  arches  as  we  possess.  Mr.  Puckle  confirms  a notion 
which  we  got  long  ago  from  some  old  doorways  in  the  North  of 
England — which,  belonging’  to  fabrics  too  poor  to  invite  demolition, 
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liavo  probably  reniaincd  unmutilated — that  tlio  Saxons,  at  all  events 
for  some  centuries,  had  only  vnf>ue  notions  of  the  use  of  the  arch 
at  all,  and  in  their  handling-  ot  stone  mainly  followed  the  rules 
they  had  applied  to  tho  manipulation  of  wood. 

Wo  must  leave  our  readers  to  gatlier  from  the  volume  itself  tho 
details  of  the  history  of  the  cliurch.  Eadbald,  though  not  its 
founder,  enriched  the  fabric  with  a few  quoins,  and  possibly  a 
screen,  of  Caen  stone,  and  added  a foundation  for  a number  of 
canons,  variously  stated  from  six  to  twenty-two.  These  were 
afterwards  transferred  from  the  Castle  to  the  town,  and  ultimately 
merged  in  the  great  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Martin.  Under  the 
Conqueror  the  fortress  became  one  of  primary  importance,  and  an 
interesting  document  is  given  at  length,  entrusting  the  custody 
of  the  Castle  to  a constable  and  a confederacy  of  knights, 
who  performed  the  duties  in  turn.  For  this  service  Hubert 
de  Burgh  substituted  a money-payment  from  the  knights,  and  the 
employment  of  a permanent  garrison,  and  entrusted  the  charge  of 
tlie  Castle  to  a deputy-constable,  his-  own  office  becoming  an 
honoraiT  appointment,  something  like  that  of  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  which  has  succeeded  it.  The  “ Statutes  of 
Dover  Castle  promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  in  due 
course  declared  in  the  time  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Pencestre,  Con- 
stable,” are  given,  so  ffir  as  the  fragment  extends,  and  are  of  much 
interest.  One  of  them  explains  a little  point  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  old  church  which  at  first  was  found  very  perplexing  by 
the  explorers : — 

In  clearing  the  inner  face  of  the  whole  western  gable,  and  after  opening  a 
low  Norman  doorway  close  to  the  north  wall,  there  appeared  the  small 
ro\ind-headed  opening  which  is  close  to  the  right  jamb  as  jmu  enter  the 
building.  It  was  difficult  to  divine  the  meaning  of  such  an  aperture, 
having  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a buttery  hatch,  deprived  of  any 
light  by  the  adjacent  Pharos,  and  useless  for  any  purpose  for  which  a 
window  would  commonly  be  made.  The  arrangement  was  too  peculiar  not 
to  have  had  some  particular  intention  ; and  what  might  that  intention  be  ? 
Tlie  old  statute.  No.  9,  providing  for  “ leal  keeping  of  the  lights  not  within 
the  chauncel,”  tells  the  tale.  It  was  the  military  lychnoscope.  Placed  just 
at  an  average  head-level  for  persons  passing  to  and  from  the  lower  chamber 
of  the  Pharos,  then  serving  as  a guard-room,  it  was  exactly  the  means  b3' 
which  the  serjeant  and  guard  elected  for  the  purpose  might,  without  too 
much  distraction  from  other  duties  and  pastimes,  keep  an  e}-e  upon  the 
lights  burning  within  the  part  of  the  Church  depending  on  their  care.  The 
little  window  has  been  restored  in  its  old  position  ; but  without  this  ex- 
planation few  persons  passing  the  west  door  would  take  it  to  be  the  curious 
remnant  it  really  is  of  joint  church  and  military  discipline  in  the  days  of 
our  Plantagenet  Kings. 

Tbis  is  just  one  of  tbe  neat  effective  bits  of  arcbseological  tact, 
dovetailing  a scrap  of  a torn  fragment  of  parchment  into  an  unin- 
telligible bit  of  masonry,  that  make  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Puckle’s  book  and  the  general  run  of  such  works.  There  is  a sort 
of  stone-logic  about  it  throughout  which  is  especially -to  our  taste, 
and  which  makes  its  pages  to  be  not  less  an  intellectual  treat  than 
a valuable  contribution  to  literature.  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
room  for  an  account  of  the  little  military  altar  itself  (of  early 
English  date),  or  of  the  successive  enlargements  of  the  Castle, 
or  of  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  or  of  a very  curious  exhumation 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  mediaeval  legends  about  “ the 
odour  of  sanctity,”  or  of  a dozen  other  matters  of  interest  which 
Mr.  Buckle  manages  to  discuss  very  agreeably  in  the  short  space 
of  132  pages.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  one  can  visit  the 
Castle  and  its  Church  hereafter  without  being  very  sensible  of  the 
value  of  his  work. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  COMPOSITION.* 

The  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  original  and  translated,  has  been  brought  of  late 
into  unusual  prominence  by  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners,  and  by  the  debates  consequent  upon  it  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this  question,  such  as  that  of  the  due  proportion 
between  composition  original  and  translated,  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  bestowed  some  attention.  We  will  only  observe 
incidentally  on  this  point,  that  Mr.  Hayman  (Introd.  p.  xv.)  has 
given  a sense  to  the  word  “composition”  which  is  new  since 
“ our  time.”  He  says  it  technically  means  “ prose  translation.” 
We  have  always  understood  “ composition  ” to  mean,  in  school  and 
college  language,  that  which  is  original,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
But  on  the  general  question  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Lord 
Lyttelton,  that  it  in  truth  depends  on  the  prior  one,  whether 
Greek  and  Latin  shall,  as  languages,  be  studied  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  5 and  we  agree  with  him  that  at  least  one  strong  argu- 
ment, in  this  view,  for  keeping  up  the  practice  of  writing  in  the 
classical  tongues,  is  to  be  drawn  from  its  attractiveness  to  very 
many  of  the  boys  and  youths  from  whom  it  is  required,  and  the 
additional  pleasure  which  it  enables  them  to  feel  in  this  part  of 
their  studies.  It  is  true  that  of  those  (not,  be  it  remembered, 
a large  number)  who  do  retain,  in  after  life,  some  pleasure  in 
classical  reading,  only  a few  are  found  to  keep  up  the  skill  or  the 
habit  of  classical  writing ; and  we  look  with  wonder  more  than  with 
sympathy  on  such  a case  as  that  of  James  Duport,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  the  older  he  grew,  and  the  more  troubles  and  misfortunes  he 
met  with,  the  more  he  wrote  Latin  verses.  But  that  much  of  the 
benefit,  whatever  it  may  be,  th.at  is  derived  to  the  mental  culture  of 
youth  from  an  accurate  linguistic  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
would  be  lost  if  they  ceased  to  write  in  those  languages,  we  feel  no 
doubt.  Accordingly,  we  feel  indebted  to  those  who  take  pains  to  set 
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before  our  scholars  good  examples  of  what  is  attainable  in  this  way. 
It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Whcwell  has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a danger 
of  students  setting  before  them  such  modem  models  rather  than  tlie 
famous  ones  of  ancient  days.  But  it  must  be  obsei-ved  that  wo  are 
speaking  mainly  of  translation  rather  than  original  composition,  as 
indeed  we  are  bound  to  do  by  the  character  of  the  volume  before 
us.  And  of  actual  translation,  distinct  from  imitation,  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  genuine 
classical  times.  Is  there  one,  except  the  fragmentary  version  of 
a fragment,  by  Catullus  from  Sappho  ? 

Now,  without  deciding  on  the  general  question,  above  adverted 
to,  of  Composition  verms  Translation,  it  is  obvdous  that  in  some 
respects  the  latter  has  some  clear  advantages  for  ordinary  use. 
Among  them  is  what  we  have  just  noted,  that  it  presents  models 
less  out  of  reach,  so  to  speak,  than  are  the  great  masters  of 
original  composition.  A boy  is  told  to  copy  none  inferior  to  these. 
But  Homer  and  the  Georgies,  Sophocles  and  Horace,  Tacitus  and 
Thucydides,  are  inarrivabili;  whereas  translation  (though  no 
doubt  it  has  difficulties  of  its  own)  is  of  narrower  range.  lie  can 
see  the  mechanism  of  it  more  readily ; it  has  been  done  by  many 
others  before  him;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  inventive  genius 
needed  for  that  other  task,  experience  and  practice  may  promise  to 
him,  too,  a fair  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Hayman  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  one  or 
other  of  our  classical  schools,  and  has  thereby  had  the 
opportunities  of  cultivating  Greek  and  Latin  versification  which 
have  been  used  with  such  eminent  succes.s  by  other  distin- 
guished teachers — by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
Dr.  Kynaston,  and  others.  As  regards  a considerable  part  of 
his  work,  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Hayman  deserves  to  be  placed 
fully  on  a level  with  these  formidable  rivals.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  masterpieces  which,  in  our  judgment,  he 
has  not  approached.  We  cannot  parallel  his  productions' 
with  Mr.  Merivale’s  Hyperion — as  we  conceive,  the  very  crown 
and  apex  of  all  such  ellbrts — with  Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb’s  (we  be- 
lieve unpublished)  pieces,  or  with  some  of  Mr.  Hugh  Monro’.s 
or  Mr.  T.  Evans’s  versions  in  the  Arundines  Cami  and  the 
Sdbrinee  Corolla.  But  this  list  is  a short  one,  and  we  should  not 
be  inclined  to  add  greatly  to  it.  Mr.  Haj-man  has  bravely 
appended  to  his  Table  of  Contents  a long  (but  yet  imperfect) 
list  of  his  predecessors  in  translations  of  several  passages.  He  says 
(Introd.  p. XX.)  that  this  is  not  “to  provoke  comparisons;”  which, 
however,  in  many  cases,  he  need  not  dread.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author’s  modesty  has  led  him,  in  one  respect,  to 
aim  at  something  lower  than  he  might  easily  have  achieved. 
His  book  is  called  Exercises ; it  consists  of  specimens,  for  the 
use  of  students,  of  versions  from  extracted  passages.  We  cannot 
but  wish  that,  instead  of  this,  he  had  given  us  complete  renderings 
of  integral  poems.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  fragments  from 
celebrated  and  beautiful  works ; and  we  think  that  true  lovers  of 
the  art  would  have  found  far  more  pleasure,  and  the  youths 
whose  interests  Mr.  Hayman  has  consulted  not  less  benefit, 
in  full  versions  of  those  works,  than  in  these  scattered,  often  very 
short,  selections. 

Of  the  several  divisions  of  the  book  we  should  say,  that  the 
Greek  versions  are  of  great  and  uniform,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
merit ; the  Latin  elegiacs  excellent ; the  Latin  hexameters  still 
better,  and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  hardly  surpassed ; the  Latin 
Lyrics,  with  a few  partial  exceptions,  strangely  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.* 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  more  than  the  smallest 
fraction  of  what  we  might  bring  forward  in  terms  of  praise  almost 
unqualified.  We  give  one  specimen  of  Greek  hexameters,  and 
one  of  Greek  iambics  : — 

To  him  i-eplied  the  hold  Sir  Bedivere  : 

•'  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro’  the  helm. 

A little  thing  may  harm  a wounded  man. 

Yet  I thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full, 

AVatch  what  I see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.” 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin’d  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 

Where  lay  the  mighty  hones  of  ancient  men. 

Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-rvind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

Ton  d’  apa  Gapagaag  TTpoakfri  OepuTrov  ’Ereuvevg’ 

“ou%i  FaFoiKE,  Fnva?,  as  <pi\ti>v  diro  yovvov  iovra 
tv9a  XiTTEiv,  dtivhv  dk  Kopvg  StSdiKTai' 

KOI  ydp  p 'i\Kog  i-x^tov  Cfiixp^  ykyaX'  av  j3Xa(j>6itt]. 
irdvra  &'  kym  ydXa  am  TsXkaot  voov,  ijSk  <pvXd^(o 
daaa  FlSoi,  Kal  pel’  cnreXevaofiai  dyyeXog  aiirig,” 
ij  pn  Kal  tfc  vtjolo  KaTaarpa<jj6evTog  dpovaev, 
j85  Sk  ddl  aiiXf/g  '661  afifiara  <j>ijve  aeXpvri, 
oarea  dk  cl,tiipkv(i)v  to  repiv  ye  TreXoipia  ksIto 
•iipiiixiv  ■ Xiyi)  S'  alkv  kni  Zeipvpog  KeXdSyaev 
TrovTO(j)i7’,  oicpvoeig  S’  t/r’  c’l^pog  ksxvt  r)Xi9a  vovXvg. 
airdp  o y’  pX6’  dv  oSovg  Karalicig  ydXa  TraiiraXoeaaag^ 

TToXXd  S'  ivl  aTTiXdSeaai  -rrdpavrd  re  Soxptd  t’  riXOeVf 
tig  0 Ke  ptapyapeiig  esri  Xifivtjg  ijvvat  -Kovrov, 

Lear. — Fray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I am  a very  foolish  fond  old  man. 

Fourscore  and  upward ; and,  to  deal  plainly, 

I fear,  I am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinks,  I should  know  you,  and  know-  this  man  ; 

Yet  I am  doubtful : for  I am  mainly  ignorant 
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What  place  this  is  ; and  all  the  skill  I have 
Kemembers  not  these  garments  ; nor  I know  not 
Where  I did  lodge  last  night ; do  not  laugh  at  me ; 

For,  as  I am  a man,  I think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cordelia. — And  so  I am,  I am. 

Lear. — Be  your  tears  wet  ? Yes,  ’faith,  I pray,  weep  not. 

If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I will  drink  it. 

I know  you  do  not  love  me ; for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I do  remember,  done  me  wrong  : 

You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

AEAP.  ju?)  atcCjfifxa  Qiade  TTpog  GtZv  yepovr’  tpi" 

^vvoiSa  Xrjpdiv  nov  PejSaiOQ  S)v  (ppivapf 
oi’  oySoijKovT  fj  TzXkov  tr»;. 

ip6l3og  di  /ii)  vovV)  ug  drrX^  Vj  a^aXf.lg 
ruyo)  ■ SoKoi  yap,  a tiSkvai  d'tov  rig  ei, 

Kai  rovb'j  ciSrjXtiv  ' ovdk  yap  p.vripu)v  tSttov 
rovS’  £1/111  rrdrrwg  ’ ovSi  vovv  fyw  tppaaai 
aroXrj  rig  ijS’  ’ aXX'  ov&'  orov  rvyuiv  Xs^ovg 
xGkg  i^fviaOriv  ’ dXXd  p.r)  ’yyeXdrs  pot 
tyEiv  SoKOVVTi  rralSd  pov  KopSrjXiav, 

H 7TOV  Ti  Kai  ^iX  y avrhg,  ovS'  dXXijv  Tiva, 
yvva'iKa  TavTTjV. 

KOPAHAIA.  aXX’  fyfJ?  p’  extig,  rrarep. 

AE,  pSiv  dpp'  ircy^agj  vij  Ai  ' dXXd  pi)  au  poi' 
aXX'  ti  ri  poi  ail  (jiappaKuiv  ei(tig,  mtiv 
OtXio  ro5’  ■ oiSd  a dig  tp'  oil  (piXtic,  Kopr), 
bpaipovtg  yap — tv  rob'  tpvpadpv — otdtv, 
ip'  rjbiKijaav  ‘ aidt  pi]v  avairiov, 
ail  b'  airiov  ptpog  ri. 

A similar  selection  from  the  elegiacs  and  hexameters  is  difficult, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  take  such  as  combine  beauty  with 
excellence : — 

But  oh  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

How  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown. 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

The  willows  and  the  hazel  copses  green 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 
When  first  the  whitethoim  blows  ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds’  ear. 

Ah,  conversa  tuo  decessu  tempora,  pastor. 

Quern  via  in  jeteimum  non  remeanda  tulit ! 

Tc  silvas  et  cava  saxa  gemunt,  quot  lenta  racemis 
Labrusca  obduxit,  quot  loca  flore  thyma ; 

Kulla  repercussiB  vocis  requievit  imago. 

Quin  saxa  excuterent  verba  suprema  tibi.  i 

Non  plaudent  foliis  posthac  coryleta  canenti. 

Non  gestire  pia  visa  salicta  coma. 

Qualis  obest  vermis  depulsas  in  pascua  caprae. 

Exedit  aut  teneras  pestis  amara  rosas. 

Quale  gelu  sensit  veris  modo  consoia  florum 
Copia,  vix  pictos  ausa  aperire  sinus  ; 

Induit  ut  flores  cytisus  ; tua  talia  fata  ; 

Sic,  Lycida,  sortes  audit  ovile  tuas. 

Tire  fabric  seem’d  a wood  of  rising  green. 

With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 

To  feed  the  flames  : the  trees  were  unctuous  fir. 

And  mountain-ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear. 

The  mourner  yew,  and  builder  oak  were  there  : 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane, 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a softer  grain. 

And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  conqu’ring  chiefs  ordain  ; 
How  they  were  rank’d  shall  rest  untold  by  me, 

With  nameless  nymphs  that  liv’d  in  ev’ry  tree  : 

Nor  how  the  Dryads,  and  the  woodland  train, 

Disherited,  ran  howling  o’er  the  plain ; 

Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repair’d, 

Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  tlic  forest  bar’d  ; 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear’d,  with  ghastly  fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  sun,  a stranger  to  the  light. 

Exsurgens  viridem  simulabat  fabrica  sylvam  ; 

Turn  fomes  flammae  sulfur,  sparsumque  bitumen 
Intererat  tajdis  ; abies  ibi  pinguis,  et  ornus 
Hastarum  genitrix,  flentique  simillima  taxus, 

Atque  opifex  quercus,  fagus  quoque,  et  aptior  alnus 
Fluctibus,  et  platani,  et  tiliae,  mollissima  ligna, 

Et  buxus  prasdura,  Deorum  et  munere  laurus 
Victor!  concessa  aderant : sed  nil  moror  ordo 
Qui  fuerit  memorare,  aut  qua;  sine  nomine  nymphta 
Sylvarum  quamque  incolerent,  qualive  ululatu 
Exilium  sylvestre  sororiaque  aginina  ducens 
Fugerit  orba  Dryas  latebris  ; nec  dicere  versu 
Sedibus  eversis  coelum  mutasse  volucres, 

Aut  profugas  stupuisse  feras  sua  lustra  carere 
Frondibus  ; aut  jubar  immissum  formidine  lucis 
Quot  loca  perculerit  non  ante  obnoxia  soli. 

In  tlie  latter  division,  however,  wo  may  refer  to,  though  we 
cannot  quote,  Nos.  XLI.  XLII.  LIV.  LVI.  LVII.  LXII.  and 
LXIII. 

Of  the  Lyrics,  a few  of  the  Asclepiad  measures  (pp.  212 — 245) 
seem  to  us  somewhat  better  than  the  rest ; hut  on  the  whole, 
as  we  have  said,  they  appear  singularly  below  the  other  parts 
of  the  work,  both  in  poetical  expression  and  in  rhythm.  In 
particular,  we  cannot  but  say  this  of  the  versions  in  the  noblest 
of  all  the  Lyric  metres,  the  Alcaic ; and  as  to  the  rhythm,  we 
must  ventiu'e  strongly  to  protest  against  the  excessive  number  of 
third  lines  of  this  stanza,  abnormally  constructed,  which  Mr.  Hay- 


man  has  introduced.  We  need  not  explain  our  meaning,  which  is 
obvious  to  every  scholar.  The  normal  line  is  such  as  this  (p. 
209):— 

Turpive  pallescant  veterno. 

The  abnormal  (^ibid) : — 

Per  laetiores  imbve  campos. 

This  is  a retrogression  in  modern  practice.  We  have  seen  a set 
of  Cambridge  Prize  Poems  of  last  century,  in  which  perhaps  the 
majority  of  Alcaic  stanzas  contained  such  lines,  besides  many  cor- 
responding liberties  in  the  first  and  second  lines ; but  it  is  the 
pride  of  more  recent  scholarship  to  adhere  far  more  closely  to  the 
Horatian  type.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  several 
examples  in  Horace  which  Mr.  Hayman  can  allege ; but,  as  is 
well  known,  they  are  much  fewer  in  the  later  and  more  perfect 
Odes  than  in  the  earlier  ones,  and,  taking  all  together,  they  are 
in  very  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  this  volume.  The  mere 
occurrence  of  such  lines  in  Horace  is  very  inadequate  authority. 
No  one  would  venture  to  copy  such  a line  as — 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  icternum 

any  more  than  he  would — ■ 

Audivere,  Lyce,  Di  mea  vota,  Di. 

There  is  no  Etonian,  or  pupil  of  Mr.  Tate  of  Richmond,  who  will 
not  have  his  feelings  wounded  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  these 
halting  lines. 

Perhaps  such  notices  as  the  present,  to  be  serviceable,  should 
as  far  as  possible  indicate  single  points  which  seem  to  need  recon- 
sideration, in  which  we  will  accordingly  very  briefly  employ  our 
remaining  space. 

Mr.  Merivale  in  Hyperion,  Mr.  Greswell  and  Lord  Lyttelton  in 
their  Comus,  each  had  one  false  quantity.  Mr.  Hayman,  we 
conceive,  has  not  escaped.  Antea,  as  he  Avell  knows,  is  a cretic 
in  Horace  and  Catullus.  What  authority  has  he  for  it  as  a 
dactyl  ? (p.  65) — (of  course  he  cannot  mean  it  as  a spondee  by  con- 
traction). He  seems  misled  by  the  etymology,  ante  ea. 

He  has,  indeed,  two  false  quantities  in  p.  123;  but  they  are 
deliberately  so.  He  courageously  attempts  to  justify  them  by 
saying  that  he  has  transformed  the  words  into  proper  names. 
With  this  we  must  deal  as  lYith  the  passage  in  his  excellent 
Introduction  (p.  xxxii.),  where  he  presents  us  with  the  word 
“ muchness,”  saying  “ if  it  be  pardonable.”  We  must  take  the 
liberty  to  assure  him  that  it  is  not. 

We  can  only  touch,  without  argument,  on  a very  few  other 
defects,  as  we  judge,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  come. 
We  object  to  poi  in  the  beginning  of  a clause  (p.  ii);  to  the 
anapest  after  a dactyl  in  iambics,  which  is  unheard  of  (p.  27, 
line  20)  ; to  such  an  elision  as  “ Tristitia  ipsa”  in  the  latter  half 
of  a pentameter  (p.  67),  to  the  rhythm  of  “Longealia  regina 
fruebar”  (p.  103),  and  to  the  use  of  “sua”  in  p.  215,  which 
seems  to  us  ungrammatical.  By  the  laws  of  the  reflex  it  belongs 
to  quis,  not  to  pueris. 

The  Greek  accents  appear,  on  the  whole,  very  correctly  placed ; 
but  in  this  difficult  branch  of  the  correction  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  in  others,  Mr.  Hayman  will  still  have  something  to  do  in  a 
second  edition.  We  suppose  that  the  omission  of  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  English  in  p.  56  is  accidental. 

We  conclude  with  assuring  our  readers  that  they  will  find  very 
much  to  admire  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  which  we  have  not 
even  alluded  to ; and  with  repeating  our  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Hayman,  that  he  should  gird  himself  to  the  integration  of  his 
versions  of  some  of  the  man}'  immortal  poems  of  which  he  has  only 
given  us  fragments, such  as  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses,”  “Ginevere,”  and 
“Qilnone,”  the  “Allegro,”  “Penseroso,”  or  “Comus,”  and  Macau- 
lay’s “Lays.” 


MORE  SECRETS  THAN  ONE.* 

rilHIS  tale  is  so  decidedly  able,  and  likely,  we  should  think,  to 
JL  prove  so  powerfully  attractive  to  a large  circle  of  readers, 
that  we  shall  be  justified  m chiefly  confining  our  remarks  upon 
it  to  a criticism  of  its  defects.  Mr.  Roll’s  immediate  popularity 
is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  any  strictures  we  may  here 
offer ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a sufficiently  high  opinion 
of  his  discemment  to  hope  that  he  may  by  degrees  become  dis- 
contented with  that  popularity.  Impartial  cidticism  will  do  him 
a good  service  if  it  induces  him  to  make  his  next  worlc  more 
worthy  of  his  abilities,  and  to  advance  (as  he  might  well  do) 
claims  to  a more  discriminating  admiration  than  that  which  Mm-e 
Secrets  than  One  has  very  likely  already  secured. 

To  begin  with  the  character  of  David  Clements  — cashiered 
clerk,  betting  man  by  profession,  a person  “whose  hands  won’t 
go  and  whose  mainspring  is  out  of  order,”  as  his  kinsman,  the 
watchmaker,  characteristically  observes — Mr.  Holl  has  produced 
in  him  a malicious,  complete,  and  unredeemed  villain.  Now,  it  is 
open  to  question,  we  imagine,  how  far  a perfect  villain  ought  to 
find  place  at  all  in  a composition  such  as  the  novel.  It  might  be 
plausibly  urged  that  the  perfect  villain  is  a tragic  character,  and 
that  tragedy  is  the  only  proper  field  for  its  representation.  How- 
ever, not  to  go  quite  so  far  in  this  direction,  the  more  reasonable 
position  is  tliat  the  thorough-paced  ruffian  should  be  sparingly  in- 
troduced into  prose  fiction,  and  introduced  at  all  only  under  certain 
conditions.  He  is  unquestionably  a tragic  diaracter ; and  one  of 


* More  Secrets  than  One.  A Novel.  By  Henry  Holl,  Author  of  “ The 
King’s  Mail,”  “ The  Old  House  in  Crosby  Square,”  &c.  3 vols.  London : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.  1864 
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these  conditions  is,  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  shall  be  filled  up 
in  keeping — in  other  words,  that  the  novel  shall  be  raised  and  ex- 
panded so  as  itself  to  attain  something  of  the  proportions  of 
tragedy.  Romola  supplies  a conspicuous,  and  perhaps  the  best, 
instance  of  this  process.  In  evolving  the  tale  of  Tito’s  villany, 
the  authoress  has  spread  a canvas  large  enough  to  embrace  the 
most  stirring  period  in  Florentine  history,  together  with  a full  length 
of  Savonarola.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  coi?ectness  of  her 
drawing,  but  of  the  justness  of  her  design ; and  we  hold  that 
even  as  it  is — notwithstanding  the  care  she  has  taken  to  enharge 
and  ennoble  her  picture — the  character  of  Tito  still  throws  too 
sombre  a shade  across  it.  How  much  more  when  an  evil  charac- 
ter is  set  before  us,  isolated  and  awful  in  the  completeness  of  its 
mischievous  capacity  and  the  dogged  persistency  of  its  injurious 
will,  yet  moving  and  working  among  common  scenes  and,  on  the 
whole,  among  common  people.  It  is  of  no  use  to  answer  that 
“ such  things  are.”  Quite  beside  the  mark  it  is  to  explain  that 
lagos  and  Count  Cencis  may  be  found  as  “ plentiful  as  black- 
berries ” among  men  who  never  move  far  outside  the  shadow  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  never  mix  with  people  of  more  consequence  than 
burglars,  pickpockets,  and  costermongers  of  doubtful  integrity. 
The  question  is,  not  what  is,  but  what  is  to  be  introduced  and 
represented  in  fiction.  Because  a thing  exists,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  it  is  fit  for  representation  by  artistic  means.  We 
do  not  ask  for  exact  pictures  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  low 
water,  or  of  the  pavement  of  Ludgate  Hill  on  a drizzly  day, 
or  of  the  inside  of  a slaughterhouse,  or  of  a railway  carriage 
in  which  a deadly  struggle  has  taken  place.  We  turn  with 
disgust  from  pathological  drawings  as  pictures,  and  should  laugh 
in  the  face  of  any  one  who  tried  to  set  up  a defence  of  their  artistic 
claims  on  the  ground  that  “ such  things  are.”  It  cannot  be  too 
often  reiterated  that  there  are  considerable  portions  of  human  life, 
and  various  developments  of  human  character,  which  can  never  be 
brought  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  art  at  all.  And  when  the 
debatable  gi’ound  is  approached,  and  objects  of  terror  or  detesta- 
tion are  represented,  the  scene  should  be  prepared  accordingly. 
One  of  our  complaints,  then,  against  Mr.  Holl  is,  that  he  has 
described  a character  of  tragical  viciousness  and  malice  without  duly 
fulfilling  a necessary  condition  in  such  delineations,  which  is,  that 
the  general  action  shall  be  raised  to  something  at  least  bordering 
on  a tragic  level. 

Another  condition  to  which  Mr.  Holl  has,  in  our  opinion, 
inadequately  conformed,  is  the  condition  of  relief.  The  perfect 
villain  is  an  insufferable  object  unless  the  picture  be  properly  re- 
lieved. Relief  may  be  secured  in  two  ways  — either  by  investing 
the  villain  himself  with  picturesqueness,  or  by  the  suitable  by-play 
of  subordinate  characters.  Scott,  as  we  are  all  aware,  understood 
perfectly  how  to  make  a villain  picturesque,  and  knew  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  doing  so.  But  what,  except  a detestable  exaggera- 
tion of  his  hideousness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  accessories  of  a loafing 
scoundrel  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  cut  a figure  in  the  Parks 
or  <at  racing  meetings,  seated  behind  “ a bit  of  Wood,”  and  attired 
in  the  flashiest  sporting  mode ; and  whose  loftiest  vision  of  bliss 
is  Greenwich,  “with  a little  bit  of  whitebait,  salmon  cutlets,  and 
water  souche,  with  ducks  to  follow,  and  no  end  of  champagne  and 
hock  ” ? The  naked  depravity  and  malice  of  this  fellow  are  power- 
fully— almost  too  powerfully — contrasted  with  the  proud  beauty 
and  dignity  of  his  injured  wife,  and  the  honest  soundness  and  hauU 
courage  of  the  man  in  the  pea-jacket— generous  John  Dymes,  the 
hard-hitter,  the  redresser  of  grievances,  the  good  vagus  Hercules 
of  the  tale.  But  there  is  no  due  relief  supplied  by  subordinate 
characters  to  Mr.  Clements’  loathsome  figure.  The  only  approach 
to  anything  of  the  kind  is  made  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pwddifant,  the 
excellent  clock  and  watch  maker  who  had  married  the  sporting 
man’s  sister,  and  would  have  been  enabled  to  “ go  into  the  whole- 
sale ” instead  of  perpetually  doing  the  humbler  tasks  of  “ repairing 
and  regulating  by  contract,”  had  not  the  money  which  was  to 
have  set  him  up  been  lost  upon  his  graceless  brother-in-law. 
But  even  Mr.  Puddifant  forms  too  strong  a contrast  with  the 
evil  man,  and  fails  to  divert  the  attention  from  his  monstrous 
brutality  and  selfishness.  It  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  lest  we 
should  be  suspected  of  painting  Mr.  Holl’s  dark  figure  in  blacker 
colours  than  really  belong  to  him,  that  Mr.  David  Clements,  while 
still  a merchant’s  clerk  and  a novice,  manages  to  reduce  his  toiling 
old  father  to  beggary  by  abstracting  a round  sum  from  his  em- 
ployers’ till,  and  rendering  necessary  the  step  of  forfeiting  his 
security  deposit.  Having  persuaded  a remarkably  handsome  and 
high-minded  woman  to  become  his  wife,  he  begins  and  carries 
through  a systematic  course  of  refined  bullying,  totally  neglecting 
to  stir  a finger  in  her  support,  yet  animated  by  a fiendish  jealousy, 
and  suspicious  of  every  move  she  makes.  He  does  his  best  to 
min  a smaU  child  of  three  j;ears  old,  their  only  son,  and  at  last,  by 
insane  pampering  and  afterwards  by  utter  neglect,  brings  him  to 
his  grave.  A turn  of  luck  at  the  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  puts  him 
in  possession  of  a very  considerable  sum  of  money.  But,  so  far 
from  being  altered  for  the  better  by  prosperity,  he  continues  to 
neglect  or  persecute  his  wife  until  .she  leaves  him  altogether 
and  earns  her  bread  out  of  his  reach,  and  he  contents  himself  with 
making  his  old  father  the  valuable  present  of  a waterproof  coat  and  a 
new  sou’wester.  He  then  embarks  his  winnings  in  a sharkino- 
concern  called  the  “ Mutual  Loan  and  Discount  Association,”  and 
forcibly  abducts  his  wife’s  daughter  by  a former  marriage  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  breaking  the  mother’s  spirit.  His  wretched  life 
is  opportunely  brought  to  an  end  by  a fall  from  his  dogcart,  not, 
however,  before  the  perpetration  of  a great  many  more  character- 
i.stic  acts  which  need  not  be  enumerated. 


Another  of  the  blemishes  that  disfigure  these  extremely  clever 
volumes  is  Mr.  Holl’s  intense  fondness  for  literary  photogi-aphy — a 
species  of  composition  in  which  Mr.  Sala  is,  we  suppose,  the  most 
eminent  master.  It  must  become,  with  a little  practice,  tolerably 
easy  to  write ; but  it  is  distressingly  tedious  to  read.  A man’s 
dress  must  be  symbolical  indeed  if  it  really  requires  the  minute 
description  which  some  of  these  verbal  photographers  allow  it. 
And  there  seems  always  to  be  some  temptation  towards  setting 
the  camera  at  loathsome  and  repulsive  subjects.  Better  draw  the 
dust  on  the  beggar  boy’s  foot  than  photograph  the  sallow,  gin- 
redolent  features,  and  the  wire-like  beard,  and  the  lank  hair,  and 
the  expansive  millinery  and  jewellery  of  Mr.  Natty  Binns,  the 
horsy  man.  The  photographic  system  also  encourages  continual 
efforts  at  poking  small  fun,  until  even  a writer  as  clever  as  Mr. 
Holl  runs  away  with  remarkably  strange  notions  about  what  is 
fun  and  what  is  not.  The  following,  for  example,  is  not  really  an 
amusing  way  of  announcing  that  Brentford  town-clock  had  struck 
twelve,  though,  at  the  time  of  penning  it,  we  dare  say  that  it 
seemed  so  to  the  writer : — 

Twelve  o’clock  ! And  Brentford  town  hall  had  done  its  best,  and  worst, 
in  letting  people  know  it ; which,  considering  the  claims  made  upon  its  time 
(having  to  do  double  duty  as  a petty  sessions  for  the  administering  justice, 
and  as  a county  court  for  the  adjusting  petty  debts),  was  highly  com- 
mendable in  it,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

There  retilly  is  no  saying  to  what  length  a novel  might  not  be 
spun  out  by  artifices  of  this  kind,  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  in 
any  degree  worthy  of  a writer  who  has  so  many  resources  at  his 
command  as  the  author  of  3fore  Secrets  than  One.  Sterne  ran  riot 
among  fancies  which  led  to  a monstrous  elongation  of  his  stories  ; 
but,  though  he  would  dare  to  write  a chapter  on  anything  and  on 
nothing,  and  to  lay  a blank  page  before  his  readers,  challenging 
them  to  divine  the  secret  contained  in  it,  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  risk  his  reputation  for  wit  on  the  funny  photographic 
style  of  composition. 

We  have  already  said  that,  carrying  the  marks  of  its  ability  on 
the  surface,  Mr.  tioll’s  book  is  strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  bear 
very  free  criticism.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  preserve 
total  silence  about  its  good  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  author 
really  d>-aws  his  characters.  If  something  of  exaggeration  hangs, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  about  all  of  them,  they  still  have  the 
merit  of  living  and  moving  and  speaking,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  a large  number  of  the  characters  in  modern  fiction.  A 
little  too  much,  for  instance,  is  given  us  on  the  subject  of  John 
Dymes’  pea-jacket,  and  his  fondness  for  “ cold  without  ” and  a 
pipe  or  two  before  addressing  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of 
“thinking.”  But  we  feel  throughout  that  he  is  no  mere  man  of 
straw,  padded  out  with  waifs  and  strays  from  the  stock  repository 
of  romance.  He  has  been  thoroughly  and  distinctly  conceived  by 
his  describer,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Clements’  beautiful 
and  dignified  wife,  daggers,  the  itinerant  photographer,  is  a sketch 
of  minor  consequence ; but  we  look  upon  him  as  perhaps  the  best 
hit  Mr.  Holl  has  made  in  the  book.  He  is  a good-tempered  and 
amusing  fellow,  beguiling  the  Brentford  crowd  by  his  voluble 
eloquence,  and  cheating  in  a very  v'enial  manner.  His  van  boasts 
a couple  of  curtained  windows,  imparting,  as  Mr.  daggers  said, 
“ an  air  of  Belgravia  to  the  meanest  neighbourhood  ” ; and  a set  of 
cartes  representing  crowned  heads  and  their  belongings  justify  the 
announcement  over  the  door,  in  fine  gold  letters,  of  “ Joseph 
daggers.  Photographer  in  Ordinary  to  the  Royal  Family.”  We 
dare  say  that  it  did  not  escape  Mr.  Holl’s  notice  that  he  has  in 
this  character 'appropriated  the  name  of  a prominent  legal  per- 
sonage in  Mr.  Dickens’  Gi-eat  Expectations.  We  presume  that  he 
had  his  own  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  a point  of 
very  small  importance. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Holl  the  experiment  of  a 
novel  of  smaller  dimensions,  descriptions  of  places  and  characters 
being  liberally  cut  down.  His  originality  and  graphic  power  are 
capable,  if  properly  husbanded  and  directed,  of  producing  a work 
that  will  live. 


NORWAY.* 

TO  many  people  the  recurrence  of  the  necessity  of  going 
somewhere  for  so  many  weeks  or  months  every  year  is 
rather  a bore  than  a pleasure.  They  cannot  aftbrd  to  take 
their  grown-up  daughters  trooping  over  the  Continent,  unless 
they  patronize  the  gentleman  who  takes  one  to  Italy  and  back 
for  ten  pounds,  and  this  their  national  regard  alike  for  caste 
and  comfort  renders  impossible.  If  they  pretend  to  go  on  the 
Continent  and  quarter  themselves  at  Dieppe,  hotel-bills  soon 
mount  up,  and  the  young  people  derive  no  particular  advan- 
tage from  being  abroad  except  that  of  airing  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  by  talking  to  waiters  who  would  understand 
English  much  more  easily  than  boarding-school  French.  Then, 
again,  they  are  tired  to  death  of  English  watering-places,  whose 
every  resource  they  have  exhausted  long  ago.  Bachelors  and 
wealthy  heads  of  families  need  never  be  at  any  loss  in  deciding 
where  to  seek  health  and  amusement  after  the  toils  of 
the  working  year ; but  people  with  moderate  incomes,  and  what  to 
an  outsider  seems  an  unpleasantly  large  number  of  marriageable 
daughters,  really  deserve  some  sympathy.  They  cannot  keep 
going  to  the  same  places  year  after  year,  and  to  stay  at  home  they 
are  ashamed.  To  this  unfortunate  class  Mr.  Elton’s  views  upon 

* Norway,  the  Road  and  the  Fell.  Bv  Charles  Klton.  London  and 
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traTelling;  in  Norway  will  open  an  entirely  new  future.  Every- 
body has  long  known  that  Norway  is  a capital  country  for  sports- 
men, or  indeed  for  anybody  who  is  a good  walker  and  can  bear 
roughing  it  upon  occasion,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  its  fitness 
to  meet  feminine  notions  of  what  constitutes  enjoyment  has  been 
at  all  recognised.  A few  persons  have  made  tlie  discovery  that 
ladies  can  be  taken  to  Norway  without  being  subjected  to  any 
remarkable  inconveniences,  and  with  the  certainty  of  seeing  a good 
deal  that  is  interesting  and  amusing  which  cannot  be  seen  any- 
where else.  Complete  specimens  of  the  English  family,  including 
mothers  and  daughters,  may  now  he  found  in  tolerable  abundance 
in  various  parts  of  Norway  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  j and,  according  to  Mr.  Elton,  Englishwomen  are  about 
as  common  in  Norway  at  present  as  adventurous  University  men 
were  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
in  the  course  of  as  many  years  more,  Norway  will  be  as  popular 
as  Switzerland  or  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile,  those  sensible  persons 
who  prefer  seeing  a country,  in  the  very  few  instances  where  they 
can  find  it,  before  Cockney  invaders  have  made  the  prices  ex- 
tortionate and  the  people  impostors,  will  do  well  not  to  lose  time. 
As  yet  we  may  visit  Norway  without  hearing  the  waiter  mutter 
behind  the  door  that  we  are  “mad  Englanders,”  “pigs  of 
Englishmen,”  or  “Uodams,”  and  without  being  invariably  sup- 
posed to  live  on  hiftik  and  portare-hiere.  The  fatal  national  secret 
has  indeed  oozed  out,  and  the  unbounded  wealth  of  every  Rriton 
is  rapidly  becoming  a matter  of  general  presumption — a conviction 
that  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  the  universal  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  robbery  and  extortion.  “ On  the  whole,  we  are  both 
liked  and  indulged  by  our  Norsk  cousins,”  Mr.  Elton  says;  and  we 
can  only  hope,  not  without  misgiving,  that  such  flattering  senti- 
ments may  be  still  further  encouraged  by  further  acquaintance. 
Strange  to  say,  tourists  in  Norway  so  far  overcome  the  tourist 
instinct  as  actually  to  fraternize,  and  uncommonly  pleasant  parties 
gather  at  nights  round  the  kitchen  fire,  as  if  the  people  who  com- 
pose them  were  Irishmen,  or  aflable  bagmen,  instead  of  being 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  great  social  duty  of  the  English 
in  Norway  would  seem  to  consist  in  protesting  against  any  tenden- 
cies to  overcharge.  The  Swiss  hotel-keepers  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  English  profusion  generates  in  the  people  who  live  on  it, 
and  it  is  really  worth  while  for  travellers  to  take  some  trouble  to 
prevent  the  same  state  of  things  from  coming  to  pass  in  Norway. 
On  one  occasion,  a farmer’s  wife  told  Mr.  Elton  that,  being  English, 
he  must  expect  to  be  fleeced  accordingly.  “ Norse  folk  are  poor, 
English  folk  are  rich,  and  you  shall  pay  in  proportion.”  And, 
another  time,  a Norwegian  servant  travelling  with  an  Englishman 
volunteered  to  furnish  him  with  a guide  across  the  mountains. 
He  accordingly  gave  Mr.  Elton  a letter  to  some  friend  of  his,  which, 
upon  being  translated,  began  as  follows : — “ The  man  who  brings 
this  letter  is  in  want  of  a guide  to  Lorn.  He  is  English,  and  will 
pay  anything  we  ask,  so  charge  him  twenty  specie  dollars.”  The 
proper  pay  for  the  guide’s  three  days’  walk  was  from  to  2 
dollars,  and  the  sum  suggested  by  his  zealous  friend  would  have 
been  between  four  and  five  pounds.  Mr.  Elton  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  secret  of  “ our  snobbish  prodigality  in  poor  coun- 
tries ” is  not  any  peculiar  fondness  for  spending  money  or  passing 
ourselves  off  as  grands  seigneurs,  but  a very  intelligible  reluctance 
to  haggle  with  mean  or  rough  people.  And,  as  a rule,  one  had 
much  better  stay  at  home  than  spoil  pleasure  by  constant  haggling. 
Still  a man  must  follow  a philosophy  of  a very  curious  kind  who 
can  feel  quite  comfortable  in  the  enjoyment  of  things  for  which  he 
knows  he  is  paying  an  outrageous  price.  Perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  travel  do  not  follow  any  philosophy  at  all; 
they  put  a certain  quantity  of  money  in  their  pockets  to  travel  so 
many  hundred  miles,  and  return  home  quite  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  duly  spent  the  money  and  honourably  seen 
every  sight.  Travellers  of  this  sort  do  not  get  very  much  good 
from  their  explorations,  and  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm. 
Mr.  Elton,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  seems  not  to  have  found  very 
much  of  the  dishonesty  which  these  mischievous  people  encourage. 
He  gives  us  a sample  of  fair  Norwegian  prices  as  laid  down  in 
the  Government  tariff.  A room  without  a fire  is  sixpence,  and  for 
fire  and  lights  an  extra  fourpence;  breakfast  of  reindeer,  fried 
potatoes,  and  coffee  is  ninepence  ; and  dinner — consisting,  we  sus- 
pect, of  much  the  same — is  only  threepence  more.  A bottle  of 
London  stout  or  a bottle  of  sherry  comes  to  a couple  of  shillings, 
while  claret  is  half-a-crown  and  port  three  shillings.  Food  and 
stabling  for  a horse  are  fivepence-halfpenuy  a day.  Of  course  the 
innkeepers  are  not  always  in  reality  so  moderate  as  the  tariff 
enjoins  them  to  be ; but  even  if  these  prices  were  doubled,  travelling 
in  Norway  would  still  remain  comparatively  inexpensive.  This 
only  applies  to  the  country  districts,  for  at  Christiania  the  price  of 
everything  is  so  high  that  the  thrifty  tourist  is  recommended  to 
beat  a retreat  from  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  ladies  should  be  warned  that 
travelling  in  Norway  requires  a certain  amount  of  strength  of 
mind.  The  hardships  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  endure 
are  not  at  all  of  the  perilous  kind,  are  scarcely  even  picturesque, 
but  they  have  at  all  events  the  merit  of  breaking  very  thoroughly 
the  monotonous  routine  of  respectable  life  in  London.  For 
example,  Mr.  Elton,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  got  to  Bjoberg  late 
at  night,  and  found  the  house  fuU.  The  landlord  was  not  par- 
ticularly willing  to  entertain  them,  but  at  last  suggested  that  they 
might  pass  the  night  in  a loft  already  occupied  % “ several  for- 
bidding-looking roughs.”  A Norwegian  admcatus  juris  was  fast 
asleep  in  the  guest-room,  but  it  at  length  appeared  that  there  was 
a closet  beyond,  so  that  the  admcatus  was  summarily  aroused,  and 


the  travellers  took  possession  of  their  little  cabinet.  They  were 
dreadfully  hungry,  but  as  the  landlord  would  provide  nothing,  they 
were  obliged  to  dine  on  gooseberry-jam  and  sardines,  with  neat 
brandy  to  wash  them  down.  A second  room,  even  of  the 
smallest  dimensions,  is  a luxury  by  no  means  always  to  be  met 
with ; and  at  Loordal  five  people  besides  the  travellers  had  to 
sleep  in  one  small  room,  into  which  moreover  protruded  the  legs 
of  a little  boy  and  a girl  sleeping  in  a damp  cupboard 
without  a door.  In  the  matter  of  provisions  there  are  worse 
things  than  sardines  and  j am,  and  Mr.  Elton  was  once  reduced,  while 
going  over  the  mountains  from  Nystuen  to  Romsdal,  to  the  point 
of  feeling  very  grateful  for  some  deer’s  lungs  which  he  found  in  a 
bucket.  He  declares  that  “ the  lights  ” tasted  exceedingly  good, 
and  that  the  water  in  which  they  had  been  boiled  — which,  by  a 
comforting  euphemism,  he  calls  reindeer-soup  — was  wonderfully 
refreshing.  It  is  not  advisable  to  entrust  a Norwegian  landlady  to 
stock  your  knapsack  without  supervision,  or  you  may  find,  in  your 
hour  of  need,  that  a dried  leg  of  lamb  as  hard  as  that  wooden 
joint  with  which  the  patentees  of  roasting  apparatus  illustrate 
their  inventions,  and  a piece  of  raw  and  rancid  bacon,  were  thought 
the  most  palatable  of  dainties  for  a hungiy  pedestrian.  The  perils 
of  pedestrianism,  however,  are  not  those  which  many  ladies  will 
care  to  encounter ; and  in  an  ordinary  trip  up  the  country,  want  of 
food  need  not  be  feared,  because  the  party,  if  they  are  judicious, 
manage  their  own  commissariat  department.  “ Preserved  meats, 
hermetically  sealed,  are  the  best  sort  of  food  to  take,  with  a few 
pots  of  mock-turtle  soup,  some  tea,  brandy,  and  arrowroot.” 
The  tea  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be  got  as  well  in  Norway  as 
in  Piccadilly.  A Norwegian  firm  carried  off  a prize  for  preserved 
meats  at  the  London  Exhibition  two  years  ago,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  doubts  on  this  point.  Preserved  meats  that  have  been  deliberately 
approved  by  a jury  can  surely  require  no  further  recommendation. 
But  parties  which  include  ladies  will  probably  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  sleep  in  damp  cupboards  and  dine  on  dried 
meats,  by  wandering  over  the  face  of  Norway  in  the  promiscuous 
way  which  may  do  very  well  for  sportsmen  and  undergraduates. 
Staying  quietlj^  in  a farmhouse  may  be  less  exciting,  but  it  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  excitement,  Vydiere  it  consists  prhici- 
pally  in  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a dozen  others  and  dining 
on  jam.  In  an  ordinary  way,  an  English  family  will  prefer  to  gO' 
to  some  place  up  the  country  where  they  can  either  be  received 
en  p>ension  or  can  hire  the  whole  house.  Mr.  Elton  assures  us 
that  there  are  many  places  of  this  kind,  and  he  maintains  that 
life  at  one  of  these  farm-houses,  “ by  some  grand  fiord,  or  under 
the  brow  of  snow-tipped  fells,”  afibrds  plenty  of  variety  and 
amusement.  People  rise  early  and  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  air, 
which  gives  them  a superb  appetite  for  the  fresh  eggs,  fried  pink 
trout,  and  stewed  venison  that  are  set  before  them  for  breakfast. 
After  breakfast,  the  men  of  the  party,  like  the  milord  of  the  French 
caricature,  say,  “It  is  fine  to-day,  let  us  kill  something,”  and,  loosing 
the  dogs,  sally  forth  in  search  of  sport.  If  they  are  on  an  ordinary 
fell,  and  can  walk  tolerably  well,  they  may  get  half-a-dozen  brace 
to  each  gun.  The  game  consists  of  grouse,  ptarmigan,  snipe, 
woodcock,  and  teal,  and  sometimes  they  come  upon  the  black 
woodpecker,  so  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  Meanwhile  the 
ladies  work  by  the  window,  and  watch  the  travellers  come  in  to 
write  their  names  in  the  book  while  the  horses  are  being  changed. 
“ Some  arrive  in  phaetons,  some  in  the  springless  cart  of  the 
country  called  stool-car  or  chair-carriage.  Now  and  then  a leather- 
trousered  red-capped  man  lounges  along,  or  a string  of  carrioles 
comes  over  the  hill  in  Indian  file.”  When  they  are  tired  of 
working,  they  go  and  catch  the  trout  in  the  beck,  which  are 
gallant  enough  to  rise  greedily,  or  they  may  watch  the  fish 
caught  in  traps.  Then  there  are  the  cows  and  the  dairy,  and  a 
score  of  other  things  of  a similar  kind  in  which  ladies  are  always 
supposed  to  take  an  interest.  All  this  may  seem  tame  enough  to 
people  who  like  to  race  through  the  Louvre  in  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  over  all  Europe  in  a fortnight ; but  it  must  be  very  pleasant 
holiday  life,  where  there  is  a largish  party  whose  members  know 
how  to  be  agreeable.  If  the  party  were  very  small,  or  if  one  of 
the  persons  composing  it  were  fractious  and  discontented — as  some 
people  are  when  away  from  home — it  might  become  horribly 
tedious.  Yet  even  then  it  would  be  better  in  many  respects  than 
spending  three  months  at  a fashionable  watering-place.  It  might 
be  varied  by  a tour  of  some  eight  or  ten  days,  which  Mr.  Elton 
has  marked  out  with  all  the  requisite  details  as  to  stations  (not 
railway  stations,  be  it  understood)  and  distances.  By  pursuing 
this  route  “a  lady  may  go  comfortably  through  the  grandest  and 
most  characteristic  scenery  in  the  country.”  Mr.  Elton’s  book  is 
full  of  useful  practical  matter  of  this  kind,  and  it  contains  besides 
plenty  of  information  about  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Norway, 
which  travellers  are  too  apt  to  neglect.  , It  is,  in  fact,  both  a very 
useful  guide-booli,  and  a highly  entertaining  account  of  the 
country  for  those  who  have  never  been  there  and  cannot  go. 


THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS.* 

ONCE  more  we  have  to  congratulate  the  Council  of  the 
Arundel  Society  upon  their  punctuality,  and  upon  the  un- 
usually interesting  character  of  the  works  which  they  have  pro- 
vided for  their  subscribers  of  the  present  year.  We  are  truly  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  in  addition,  that  there  is  some  novelty  in  their 
last  publications.  The  chromo-lithographs  this  year  are  only  two 
in  number;  but  we  have,  in  compensation,  two  admirable  line- 
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engi’avings.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  good  policy.  People  were 
getting  tired  of  so  many  crude  and  mechanically  coloured  prints 
by  Messrs.  Storch  and  Kramer,  and  had  begun  to  want  something 
better.  Chromo-lithography  is  a good  enough  thing  in  its  way, 
and  the  Arundel  Society  has  doubtless  succeeded,  by  this  process, 
in  making  untravelled  persons  understand  in  some  degree  the 
general  effect  of  Italian  fresco-painting  as  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  when  it  w.as  new.  But  there  was  a great  danger  that 
these  cheap  reproductions  might  vitiate  the  growing  taste  for 
colour ; and  the  necessary  “ restoration  ” of  each  ancient  work 
before  it  could  be  copied  was  felt,  by  real  lovers  of  art,  to  be 
mischievous  and  misleading.  It  is  on  all  accounts  therefore  satis- 
factory that,  this  year,  line-engraving  is  put  on  an  eq^uality  with 
the  chromo-lithographic  process. 

We  will  first  speak  of  Professor  Gruner’s  admirable  engraving 
of  the  “ Conversion  of  S.  Paul,”  from  a pencil  drawing  made  by 
Signor  Conzoni,  after  Raffaelle’s  tapestry  in  the  Vatican.  The 
tapestry  in  question  was  made  from  a cartoon  that  is  now  lost, 
but  which  belonged  to  the  well-known  series  which  is  the  glory 
of  Hampton  Court.  This  design  will  be  especially  welcome  to 
many  who  have  no  particular  sympathy  with  earlier  and  more 
ascetic  sacred  art.  The  cartoon  is  in  Rafiaelle’s  last  manner ; full 
of  vigour  and  marvellously  skilful,  but  rather  wanting,  perhaps, 
in  the  pure  simplicity  which  is  so  charming  in  his  earlier  works. 
In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  in  the  sky,  is  the  vision  of  our  Imrd, 
who  is  shown  in  half-figure,  leaning  down  from  the  clouds, 
encircled,  and  in  fact  supported,  by  four  nude  boy-ang'els — we  had 
almost  said  amorini.  These  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  their 
expression  is  lovely;  but  there  is  a certain  absurdity  in  seeing 
the  outstretched  arms  of  the  principal  figure  borne  up 
by  these  puny  infantine  forms — the  more  so  as  our  Lord’s 
person  is  dra^vn  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  power,  full  of 
force  and  vitality.  He  is  represented  as  leaning  down,  in  rapid 
motion,  with  right  arm  outstretched  towards  the  prostrate  apostle, 
and  his  lips  in  the  act  of  addressing  him,  while  his  drapery  floats 
in  noble  folds  behind  him.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
departs  from  the  conventional  type,  and  is  neither  very  dignified 
nor  very  beautiful.  On  the  ground,  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  lies 
Saul,  prostrate,  while  his  horse  rushes  madly  away,  two  attendants 
trying  to  stop  it.  Saul’s  armour  is  of  the  somewhat  ungainly 
Eenaissance  type  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Italian  art  of 
that  period.  Note,  for  instance,  the  ugly  cheek-pieces  attached  to 
the  helmet,  which  in  this  figure  almost  destroy  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  the  future  apostle’s  face.  There  seems  to  us  nothing  lacking  in 
the  counte«ance  and  expression  of  St.  Paul  himself.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  a panic-stricken  group,  partly 
mounted  and  partly  on  foot,  all  very  finely  designed,  but  rather 
“ academic  ” in  their  general  effect  and  treatment.  Damascus, 
with  its  walls  and  innumerable  towers,  occupies  the  background, 
and  the  middle  distance  of  the  air  is  filled  with  the  pencils  of  light 
that  radiate  from  the  “heavenly  vision.”  This  cartoon  deserves 
to  be  studied  with  careful  appreciation. 

Still  more,  however,  to  our  mind  is  the  other  line-engraving 
contained  in  this  year’s  fasciculus.  This  is  a lunette,  on  a much 
smaller  scale,  from  the  series  of  frescoes,  by  the  Blessed  Angelico, 
in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  the  Vatican.  The  subject  is 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  engraver  is  Mr.  Stoelzel.  A 
companion  picture,  representing  anotlier  Evangelist,  St.  Matthew, 
from  the  same  chapel,  was  engraved  in  the  Society’s  earliest  days 
by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  is  still  to  be  purchased,  (we  are  told)  as  a 
separate  publication.  The  apostle’s  figure  is  here  drawn,  in  full 
face,  magnificently  draped,  seated  on  a cloud,  with  a pen  in  his 
outstretched  right  hand,  and  his  book  of  the  Gospel  closed  in  his 
left,  while  the  emblematic  eagle  appears  at  his  left  side.  There  is 
a fine  mixtiu-e  of  benignity  and  majesty  in  St.  John’s  facial  expres- 
sion— the  mouth  in  particular  (unlike  many  of  Era  Angelico’s 
faces)  showing  no  traces  of  weakness.  The  forehead  is  bald  and 
pointed,  but  the  side  locks  are  still  abundant,  and  the  forked 
white  beard  is  very  long  and  thick.  A conventional  nimbus 
round  the  head  is  inscribed  with  the  Evangelist’s  name,  and  the 
whole  background  of  the  lunette  is  filled  with  radiating  light, 
interspersed  with  stars. 

The  large  chromo-lithogi’aph  for  the  year — a “ Presentation  in  the 
Temple,”  from  a fresco  by  Luini,  at  Saronno — is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  picture  we  have  had  from  the  Society  for  several  years. 
M e are  very  glad  to  see  so  beautiful  a specimen  of  this  tender  and 
refined  master.  Bernardino  Luini  was  a favomite  pupil  of 
Leonardo,  and,  with  Borgognone,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese 
school._  This  pictm-e  bears  the  author’s  name,  and  the  date  of  its 
execution — ^S^5-  scene  is  laid  inside  a magnificent  Renais- 
sance building.  The  architecture  itself  of  this  framework  is  a 
perfect  study,  and  its  reproduction  would  make  the  fortime  of  a 
so-called  classical  architect.  We  need  not  say  that  the  details  are 
all  coloured.  The  capitals  are  gilt,  and  the  pilasters  picked  out 
with  a blueish-grey  gi-ound  and  red  mouldings.  The  pavement  is 
a beautiful  design  of  coloured  marbles  — large  octagons  of  white 
and  red  alternately,  with  intervening  lozenges  of  black.  On  one 
side  of  the  picture  is  an  altar,  with  a painted  reredos,  representin" 
(strangely  enough)  the  Creation  of  Eve  from  Adam’s  side,  with  a 
fine  lunette  above  it,  containing  a bust  of  Moses,  with  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  in  a medallion  supported  by  kneelino- 
angels.  The  grouped  figui'es  in  the  foreground  ai’e  exqui- 
beautiful.  ^ The  aged  Simeon  on  one  side  is  holding 
the  Divine  Infant  in  his  arms,  while  an  attendant  acolyth  carries 
his  mitre — oddly  distinguished  from  a Christian  one  by  a crescent 
in  front.  Anna  the  prophetess  stands  behind  him.  'The  Virgin, 


occupying  the  central  place  of  the  picture,  but  by  no  means  the 
best  figure  in  the  group,  clasps  her  hands  and  looks  down  while 
Anna  addresses  her.  Behind  her  trip  in  two  young  female  attend- 
ants, extraordinarily  light  and  graceful,  one  of  them  bearing  two 
white  pigeons  in  a basket,  while  a boy  approaches  from  a finther 
distance  through  an  open  arch  with  a lamb  carried  across  his 
shoulders.  On  the  other  side  is  a fine  group  of  St.  Joseph,  Eliza- 
beth, and  others,  posed  in  admirably  varied  attitudes,  and  con- 
spicuous for  unusual  beauty  of  countenance.  A wide  open  arch 
in  the  architectural  background  reveals  a view  of  distant  country. 
On  the  horizon,  situated  on  a hill,  is  seen  an  odd  octagonal  temple 
with  a lofty  campanile  on  one  side.  This  is  the  conventional  repre- 
sentation, often  found  in  pictures  of  that  age,  of  the  'Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  middle  distance,  by  the  anachronism  so  com- 
mon in  religious  pictures  of  the  time,  we  see  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.  An  angel  leads  the  ass  on  which  the  Virgin  with  her 
child  is  seated ; and  St.  Joseph  trudges  manfully  behind  with 
pack  and  staff.  According  to  the  well-known  legend,  a palm-tree 
is  bending  itself  down  as  the  party  approaches.  Such  is  the  or- 
donnance  of  this  most  beautiful  picture. 

It  is  chromo-lithographed  — as  all  the  later  works  of  the 
Arundel  Society  have  been — by  Messrs.  Storch  and  Kramer,  of 
Berlin,  imder  Professor  Gruner’s  superintendence,  from  a water- 
colour drawing  by  Signor  Mariannecci.  The  execution  of  the 
plate  seems  to  us  to  be  excellent,  so  far  as  accuracy  of  printing  is 
concerned.  But  the  uniform  red  tint  of  the  flesh  is  not  by  any 
means  pleasing.  We  fail,  indeed,  to  detect  any  difi'erence  of  tone 
between  the  red  of  the  flesh  and  that  of  the  garments  or  of  the 
architecture.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  face  and  legs 
and  arms  of  the  little  half-naked  boy  who  is  sitting  on  the  altar- 
steps.  His  flesh  seems  to  be  a mere  continuation  of  the  altar 
covering  just  above  him.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  colouring 
of  Simeon’s  face,  as  compared  with  those  of  Anna  and  the  Virgin, 
who  stand  nearest  to  him.  It  is  impossible  that  Luini  should 
have  mixed  his  colours  so  ill  as  to  make  the  old  man,  the  aged 
widow,  and  the  young  mother  have  exactly  the  same  rubi- 
cund complexion.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes, 
the  general  effect  of  this  interesting  work  is  truly  excellent. 
Finally,  the  head  of  St.  Joseph  from  this  same  pictme  is  chromo- 
lithographed  separately  “ on  the  scale,  and  in  exact  imitation,  of 
the  original  fresco.”  We  presume,  at  least,  that  it  is  St.  Joseph’s 
head ; for  it  has  a nimbus,  and  no  other  man  was  likely  to  be 
present  at  the  scene  which  is  here  depicted.  But  it  is  much 
more  youthful  than  it  is  usual  to  depict  that  personage.  Anyhow 
it  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  though  rather  answering  to  one’s 
idea  of  a young  man  of  rank  than  to  that  of  the  venerable 
carpenter  who  protected  our  Saviour’s  infiincy.  This  head,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  a marvellous  example  of  skill  in  the  colour- 
printing ; and  yet  its  inferiority  to  the  original  is  of  necessity  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  any  mechanical  process,  however 
finished,  and  the  magic  freedom  of  the  skilled  human  hand.  The 
series  of  four  frescoes  by  Luini,  from  which  these  specimens  are 
taken,  fuUy  deserves  still  further  illustration.  W e perceive  that  the 
Arundel  Society  contemplates  publishing  two  of  the  set — ^namely, 
that  of  “ Our  Lord  among  the  Doctors,”  and  the  “ Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,”  as  extra  or  “ occasional  ” publications.  The  fom-th 
subject  is  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  Other  recent  extra 
publications  by  the  Council  are  a chromo-lithograph  of  the 
“ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  from  a fresco  by  Fra  Angelico,  in  his 
own  convent  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence ; and  another  from  a fresco 
by  Andrew  Mantegna,  in  the  church  of  Gli  Eremitani  at  Padua, 
representing  St.  James  the  Great  before  Herod  Agrippa.  This  is 
a companion  to  the  “ Conversion  of  Hermogenes,”  by  the  same 
painter,  which  was  published  some  short  time  ago.  We  cannot 
but  augur  a still  more  successful  future  to  the  Ai-undel  Society  if 
it  perseveres  in  its  new  line. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MEDELSTAND  DU  MERIL  informs  us  that,  before 
« writing  the  History  of  Comedy*  he  made  it  a matter 
of  conscience  to  read  all  that  other  authors  have  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  From  the  crowded  appearance  of  his  pages, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  references,  one  would  say  thatM.  du  Meril’s 
erudition  must  be  of  an  almost  encyclopaedic  character;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  ill-digested,  and  it  is  so  plen- 
tifully poured  out  that  it  distracts  the  student’s  attention.  In 
vain  does  he  advise  us  to  stick  to  the  text,  and  to  leave  all  the 
rest  alone.  We  are  naturally  anxious  to  see  on  what  facts  he 
supports  his  theories,  and  what  illustrations  he  selects  for  the 
arguments  he  adduces.  Besides,  if  the  notes  were  superfluous, 
what  was  the  use  of  giving  them  in  such  profusion?  Why,  at 
all  events,  were  they  not  placed  together  in  a supplement  or 
appendix,  which  could  be  consulted  or  not,  just  as  the  reader 
might  feel  inclined  P M.  du  Meril’s  introduction  states,  in  the 
first  place,  the  difficulties  belonging  to  a history  of  dramatic 
literature  ; and,  in  the  next,  the  special  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  drama  from  every  other  kind  of  poetry.  Then,  passing 
to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  his  work,  he  shows  how  the 
religion,  the  philosophy,  the  intellectual  culture  of  each  nation 
must  affect,  not  only  its  general  conception  of  the  drama,  but 
the  drama  itself  in  its  smallest  details.  Wherever  the  Kberty  of 
man  is  limited,  wherever  fatality  appears  as  the  great  ruler  of  the 

* Histoire  de  la  Comedie,  Periode  primitive.  Par  M.  Edelstand  du  Meiil. 
Paris : Didier. 
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•world,  the  situation  represented  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  cha- 
racters are  like  those  statues  which  have  handed  down  to  us 
the  traditions  of  Greek  art.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  will  of 
man  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  conquering  fortune,  then  action 
becomes  an  indispensable  element  in  the  play;  events  are  accu- 
mulated, interests  clash  -with  interests,  and  the  never-ceasing- 
conflict  with  difficulty  and  obstruction  aflbrds  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  triumphs  of  man’s  moral  liberty.  M.  du  Meril 
goes  on  to  exemplify  the  modifications  which  the  ideas  of  love,  of 
death,  and  others,  assume  according  to  the  differences  of  religion,  of 
climate,  and  of  time,  and  he  argues  that  a complete  history  of 
dramatic  literature  would  virtually  include  a complete  history  of 
civilization.  The  Histoire  de  la  Comedic  is  divided  into  four 
books.  The  first  treats  of  primitive  comedy;  the  second  trans- 
ports us  amongst  the  Chinese  ; with  the  third  we  are  introduced 
to  Hindu  life ; and  the  fourth  takes  up  the  extensive  subject  of 
the  Greek  drama,  which  it  brings  down  as  far  as  Aristophanes. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  attempt  here  even  the  briefest 
analysis  of  M.  Edelstand  du  Mdril’s  book.  All  we  can  say  now  is 
that  it  is  a monument  of  the  most  wonderful  patience,  and  that  it 
embodies  an  immense  mass  of  facts  which  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  being  more  artistically  treated. 

The  letters  published  from  the  collection  of  Count  d’Hunolstein * * * §  * 
constitute,  as  the  preface  truly  says,  a complete  history  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  written  by  herself.  They  embrace  a period  of  twenty- 
three  years,  beginning  with  the  marriage  of  the  unfortunate 
princess  (1770)  and  ending  in  1792,  one  year  before  her  death. 
A few  of  the  documents  here  printed  have  already  appeared — a 
fact  accounted  for  by  the  editor  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Queen  always  took  two  and  sometimes  three  copies,  not  only  of 
her  own  letters,  but  of  important  memoirs  and  despatches  written 
to  her.  These  copies  were  distributed  to  various  confidential 
persons,  and  thus  more  than  one  chance  was  secured  of  their 
reaching  the  members  of  her  family  and  the  friends  to  whom  she 
was  anxious  to  communicate  the  sad  episodes  of  her  captivity.  A 
few  biographical  notices  have  been  added  by  Count  d’Hunol- 
stein to  this  interesting  volume,  which  confirms  all  that  was 
previously  known  about  the  talents,  the  energy,  and  the  heroic 
character  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  even  now  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  still  remains  to  be  written.  M.  Thiers  has  given 
us  its  political  and  military  aspect,  and  has  described  the  outward 
development  of  events  with  admirable  lucidity  and  graphic 
power.  The  causes  of  the  Revolution,  however,  the  state  of 
society,  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  philosophical  condition  of 
the  nation,  are  not  even  touched  in  his  book,  and  the  death  of  M. 
de  Tocqueville  has  removed  from  amongst  us  the  man  who  seemed 
specially  qualified  to  discharge  so  important  a task.  Messrs. 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt’s  amusing  volume  t can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  called  a history.  It  is  a kaleidoscope  through  which  a 
series  of  views  are  presented  to  the  spectator  in  dazzling  continuity. 
The  style  is  so  brilliant  that  it  becomes  absolutely  fatiguing,  and 
when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  book  we  still  seek  the  clue 
which  shall  guide  us  through  the  intricacies  of  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  it  contains.  Messrs,  de  Goncom-t  have  evidently  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  all  the  public  documents  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  Revolution ; and  by  documents  we  mean  not  only 
lond  Jide  books,  but  newspapers,  pamphlets,  songs,  engravings, 
coins,  and  autographs.  The  edition  now  before  us  is  the  third  of 
the  Histoire  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  pendant  la  Revolution  ; it  is  to 
be  followed  by  a volume  referring  to  the  period  of  the  Directory. 

M.  Alfred  de  Gaston +,  of  whom  we  have  once  before  had 
something  to  say,  is  a decided  enemy  of  all  superstition.  Beyond 
the  well-defined  limits  of  revealed  religion  he  will  not  admit 
miraculous  influences,  and  he  fiercely  attacks  Nostradamus, 
Mesmer,  Saint  Germain,  Cagliostro,  and  all  those  whom  he  styles 
marchands  de  miracles,  down  to  Messrs.  Allan  Kardec  and  Home 
inclusively.  His  book  is  an  amusing  sketch,  a little  too  preten- 
tiously written. 

The  French  Institute  has  lately  had  to  examine  a number  of 
essays  on  the  subject  of  Saint  Augustin’s  works  and  influence. 
The  result  of  this  competition,  although  not  yet  officially  known,  is, 
we  believe,  finally  settled ; and  it  is  said  that  it  will  siitisfy  those 
critics  who  were  dreading  the  decay  of  metaphysical  studies.  We 
may,  of  course,  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  most  re- 
markable amongst  these  disquisitions,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
they  may  equal  in  merit  the  volume  just  issued  by  M.  Ferraz.§ 
M.  Ferraz  has  treated  only  one  branch  of  metaphysics — namely, 
psychology  ; but  he  has  done  so  with  praiseworthj'  care  and  com- 
pleteness. Fifteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  a statement  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo’s  views  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul, 
its  faculties,  its  destiny;  on  liberty,  immortality,  imagination, 
and  reason.  His  analysis,  given  in  the  clearest  manner,  is  illus- 
trated bj"^  numerous  quotations,  and  in  a final  chapter  he  places 
before  the  reader  a succinct  resume  of  the  whole  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Ferraz,  Saint  Augustin  never  forgot  the  influence 
produced  upon  him  by  Plato  and  by  the  philosophers  of  the 

* Correspondance  inedite  de  3farie- Antoinette,  pvhliee  sur  les  Documents 
originaux.  Par  le  comte  d’Hunolstein.  Paris : Dentil. 

+ Histoire  de  la  Societe  Franfaise  pendant  la  Revolution.  Par  Edmond 
et  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Paris : Didier. 

I I.es  Marchands  de  3Iiracles;  Histoire  de  la  Superstition  Humaine.  Par 
Alfred  de  Gaston.  Paris  : Dentu. 

§ Fssai  sur  la  Fsgclwlogic  de  Saint  Augustin.  Par  M.  Ferraz.  Paris : 
Durand. 


Alexandrine  school ; and  it  may  even  be  said  that  these  thinkei-s 
powerfully  contributed  to  bring  him  back  to  Christianity,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  which  he  found  between  their  views  and 
Christian  doctrines.  At  a later  period  of  his  life,  he  rejected  some 
opinions  which  he  had  entertained  in  common  with  his  fii-st 
masters,  because  he  found  them  to  be  contrary  to  religion ; but 
the  others  he  constantly  maintained.  The  influence  of  Saint 
Augustin  on  subsequent  philosophers  is  another  point  duly  de- 
veloped by  M.  Ferraz.  Descartes  borrowed  from  him  his  demon- 
stration of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul.  Malebranche  claimed  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  when  he  established  his  distinction 
between  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  union  with  God  on  the  other.  Arnauld,  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
the  Port  Royalists,  and  Pascal  likewise  adopted  many  features 
of  the  Augustinian  system;  and  if,  in  some  respects,  modern 
philosophers  have  improved  upon  the  method  and  the  observation 
of  their  great  predecessor,  in  others  they  are  decidedly  below  him. 

M.  Ferraz  concludes  by  indicating  the  character  of  sound  psycho- 
logical science,  and  contends  that  such  a science  cannot  be 
complete  unless  it  has  for  its  auxiliaries  social  observation  and 
physiological  research. 

M.  Chaignet,  whose  labours  in  the  field  of  metaphysics  are 
well  known,  has  done  for  Plato  the  same  service  which  M.  Ferraz 
has  performed  with  respect  to  Saint  Augustin*,  and  his  essay 
deserves  equal  praise.  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  M.  Chaignet 
remarks,  were  not  satisfied  with  analysing  the  phenomena  and 
studying  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul.  They  thought  they  j 
could  discover  the  essence  and  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself^ 
ascertain  its  origin,  and  foretell  its  future  destiny  in  the  same  '1 
manner  as  they  fancied  they  could  discover  the  traces  of  its  life 
in  a previous  condition.  Hence,  the  science  of  the  soul,  for 
Greek  metaphysicians,  and  especially  for  Plato,  consists  of  two  ' 
great  divisions.  The  former,  altogether  metaphysical,  deals  with 
questions  about  the  origin,  the  essence,  the  nature,  and  the  ■ 
destiny  of  the  soul ; the  latter  treats  of  acts,  which  it  defines 
and  classifies  according  to  the  various  causes  or  faculties  which 
must  have  produced  them.  M.  Chaignet,  adopting  this  method, 
has  divided  his  volume  into  two  parts,  followed  by  a concluding 
chapter  in  which  he  lays  down  a certain  number  of  theses  which, 
in  his  opinion,  form  the  substance  of  Plato’s  philosophical  ; 
inquiries.  ; 

Segrais  cannot  pretend  to  a place  amongst  metaphysicians,  1 
or  even  amongst  serious  authors  t;  but  his  life  is  interesting 
because  he  was  one  of  the  ptt'ecieux  poets  of  the  Hotel  de  j 

RambouiUet,  and  as  such  was  associated  on  a footing  of  half-  ! 

familiarity,  half-domesticity,  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  | 
French  personages  of  the  Fronde  period.  At  a time  when  almost  | 
every  gentilhomme  kept  his  private  poet  as  he  did  his  chaplain, 
Segrais  became  the  amanuensis,  the  rhymester,  and  the  master  of 
the  revels  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  Accordingly,  from  ^ 
his  position,  he  was  able  to  see  and  to  hear  a great  deal ; and  let  us  ; 
add  that,  having  a larger  share  of  common  sense  than  people  in  similar 
circumstances  generally  displayed  at  that  time,  he  never  obtained 
the  immortality  of  ridicule  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cotin,  Mdnage,  . 
Balzac,  and  Voiture.  M.  Bredif  has  described  with  much  ability 
the  life  of  Segrais  in  the  first  section  of  his  brochure,  the  second  i 
being  devoted  to  a critical  account  of  the  poet’s  works.  Segrais 
shone  especially  as  a bucolic  writer,  strange  to  say,  at  a time  i 

when  the  love  of  nature  seemed  to  have  given  place  to  a most  | 

artificial  kind  of  civilization.  Eclogues  appear  incompatible  ivith 
the  atmosphere  of  Versailles  and  Saint  Germain,  yet  Segrais  really 
distinguished  himself  in  that  style  of  composition,  and  his  name 
immediately  recalls  to  us  the  brook,  the  shepherd’s  crook,  and  all 
the  other  recognised  properties  ” of  pastoral  life. 

Under  the  modest  title.  Episodes  Militaires  et  Politiques  %,  Baron  | 
Paul  de  Bourgoing  has  publislied  an  interesting  volume  of 
memoirs,  beginning  with  the  year  1791,  and  even  going  inci-  ; 

dentally  as  far  back  as  1758.  *It  concludes  with  the  month  of  | 

June  1832,  when  the  author  left  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
filled  a diplomatic  post  in  the  service  of  France.  Baron  de 
Bourgoing  was  successively  a soldier  and  a politician,  and 
he  had  highly  favourable  opportunities  for  studying  the  men  ; 
and  things  of  his  time.  He  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
he  took  service  as  a soldier.  He  went  through  the  campaigns 
of  Russia,  of  Germany,  and  of  France.  After  the  second  Resto- 
ration, he  left  the  army  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
diplomatist,  and  his  nomination  in  1828,  as  second  secretary  to  | 

the  French  legation  at  Berlin,  was  his  debid  in  a department  in  j 

which  he  has  ever  since  distinguished  liimself.  One  of  his  most 
interesting  chapters  is  the  one  in  which  he  gives  particulars  re- 
specting the  unfortunate  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  VII.,  and  the 
celebrated  Struensee.  The  organization  of  the  reghnents  of  the  j 
Young  Guard  is  also  a touching  and  well- written  episode.  Having 
himself  belonged  to  that  part  of  Napoleon’s  army,  Baron  de  Bour- 
going relates  with  much  feeling  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
they  had  to  pass,  their  sufferings  in  Russia,  their  bravery,  their 
devotion,  and  the  determination  with  which  they  endured  for  the 
sake  of  their  Emperor  and  their  country  all  the  horrors  of  a dis- 
astrous campaign.  The  constant  intercourse  which  our  author  has 
had  with  Russia,  and  his  diplomatic  residence  at  the  court  of 

* De  la  Psychologic  de  Platon.  Par  E.  Chaignet.  Paris  : Durand. 

f Segrais,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Par  M.  liredif.  Paris  : Durand. 

J Souvenirs  d' Histoire  Cnntemporainc.  Episodes  militaires  ci  politiques. 

Par  le  baron  Paul  de  Bourgoing.  Paris  : Dentu. 
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St.  Petersburg,  have  enabled  liim  to  study  accurately  the  Polish 
question,  and  his  views  respecting  it  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  valuable  collection  entitled  Les 
Anciens PuUes  de  la  France*  has  just  been  published  under  tlio  care 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Grange,  and  contains  the  Chanson  de  Geste  of 
lluguos  Capet.  It  may  seem  singular  that  the  Carlovingian  cycle 
of  romances  should  include  the  biography  of  the  founder  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty ; but,  following  a popular  tradition,  the  author 
malces  his  hero  marry  the  daughter  of  Louis  le  Ddbonnalre,  and, 
besides,  Hugues  is  represented  as  descending  from  the  royal 
family,  although  in  a distant  line.  M.  de  la  Grange’s  preface 
gives  us  some  curious  details  respecting  the  real  origin  of  Hugues 
Capet,  and  he  examines  the  opinions  which,  some  centuries  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  ascribed  to  him  a plebeian  birth.  A minute 
and  complete  summary  of  the  Chanson  then  follows;  and  the  text 
itself,  printed  from  the  best  MSS.,  is  given,  together  with  a few  in- 
dispensable notes.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  our  neighbours  on 
the  spirit  with  which  the  series  of  the  Anciens  PoUes  has  been 
undertaken,  and  also  on  the  care  which  has  presided  over  its 
preparation. 

M.  Edouard  Fournier,  the  amusing  and  spirituel  antiquarian  to 
whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  so  many  works  on  Paris  archae- 
ology, now  takes  us  through  the  streets  of  the  French  metropolis. t 
We  should  have  said,  takes  us  in  imagination,  for  many  of  the  locali- 
ties he  describes  are  now  no  more,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  M.  Haus- 
mann,  and  to  the  assiduity  of  his  acolytes.  Palaces  rise  on  every  side, 
and,  in  order  to  build  these  palaces,  stones  are  taken  sans-  fa^on  from 
houses  which  could  have  stood,  for  many  generations  more,  the  test 
of  wind  and  weather.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  stair- 
cases of  the  Louvre  was  built  with  the  tombstones  from  the 
Cimetiere  des  Innocents.  The  passage  Du  Caire,  near  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  owes  likewise  its  origin  to  the  monuments  of  a bmial- 
ground ; and  the  new  Thdatre  du  Chatelet,  on  the  place  or  square 
of  the  same  designation,  derives  its  solidity  from  the  stones  for- 
merly belonging  to  one  of  the  largest  Paris  prisons.  The  history 
of  all  these  changes  is  given  by  M.  Fournier  in  a lively,  gossiping 
style,  which  excludes  neither  le.arning  nor  literary  taste. 

The  authority  which  naturally  belongs  to  every  publication 
bearing  M.  Guizot’s  name  will  no  doubt  cause  many  persons  to 
take  up  his  new  work  J ; but,  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
the  Meditations  sur  V essence  de  la  religion  Chretienne  may4be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  striking  procVactions  called  forth  by 
the  present  theological  crisis.  M.  Guizot  begins  by  remarking 
that,  however  virulent  may  have  been  the  attacks  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  directed  against  Christianity,  none  have 
exceeded  in  gravity  that  which  is  going  on  in  our  own  day.  The 
especial  importance  of  the  most  recent  assaults  on  the  Christian 
faith  results  from  the  position  occupied  by  Christians  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  influence  of  modern  civilization. 
The  development  of  scientific  research,  the  constant  progress  of 
democracy,  and  the  consolidation  of  political  liberty  are  thi-ee 
facts  which  imprint  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live  its  distinctive 
character,  and  with  which  Christianity  is  compelled  to  deal.  In 
former  times,  when  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  elements  of 
society  were  closely  connected,  when  the  Church  could  call  upon 
the  State  to  guarantee  its  existence  and  to  enforce  its  decisions,  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  were  altogether  difi'erent,  and  we  may 
say  that  they  were  hardly  fiiir.  The  Church  must  now  accept  the 
chances  of  the  strife  on  its  own  responsibility ; it  must  not  look 
beyond  its  own  pale  for  arguments  or  for  edicts  against  supersti- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  infidelity  on  the  other.  Hence, 
according  to  M.  Guizot,  it  becomes  necessary  for  every  section 
of  the  Christian  community  to  set  aside  minor  differences,  and  to 
join  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  essentials  of  faith  against 
their  busy  adversaries.  The  true  Catholics  are  those,  he  con- 
tinues, who  see  that  the  principle  of  authority  must  not  be 
overstrained ; the  true  Protestants,  in  their  turn,  feel  that  Pro- 
testantism does  not  signify  indifference  to  all  positive  religion ; 
and  the  union  of  these  genuine  representatives  of  Christianity 
will  be  enough  to  overrule  the  undue  pretensions  of  science,  the 
blind  hatred  of  some,  and  the  carelessness  of  others.  Such  is  the 
summary  of  the  ideas  contained  in  M.  Guizot’s  preface.  The 
volume  itself,  being  the  first  of  a series,  embraces  eight  meditations 
on — 1.  The  Problems  of  Natural  Religion;  2.  Christian  Doctrines; 
3-  The  Supernatural  Element;  4.  The  Limits  of  Science;  5.  Revela- 
tions; 6.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ; 7.  God  according  to 
the  Bible ; 8.  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospels. 

M.  Victor  Chauvin’s  essay  on  the  novelists  of  classical  Greece 
and  Rome  has  been  already  noticed  by  us  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  appearance  § ; we  have  therefore  merely  to  remind  our  readers 
here  that  they  will  find  in  this  volume  a clear*,  complete, 
and  popular  account  of  one  of  the  least-known  branches 
of  ancient  literature.  The  French  translations  of  the 

Latin  Satirists  published  by  M.  Despois  for  M.  Hachette’s 
collection  is  an  excellent  volume.  |1  It  contains  prose  renderings 


* Les  Anciens  Poefes  de  la  France.  Hugues  Capet,  public  par  M.  le 
Marquis  de  la  Grange.  Paris : Franck. 

t Chroniques  et  Legendes  des  Hues  de  Paris.  Par  Ed.  Fournier.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

t Meditations  sur  V essence  de  la  religion  Chretienne.  Par  M.  Guizot. 
Paris : Levy. 

§ Les  romanciers  Grecs  et  Latins.  Par  Victor  Chauvin.  Paris  and 
London : Haehette. 

II  Les  Satirigues  Latins.  Traduction  Nouvelle.  Par  E.  Despois.  Paris 
and  London : Haehette. 


of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  of  the  fragments  ascribed  to  Lucilius, 
Turnus,  and  Sulpicia.  Biographical  notices  are  prefixed,  and 
M.  Despois  has  added  the  most  striking  imitations  of  Rdgnier, 
Boileau,  Chdnier,  and  other  French  poets.  In  his  recueil 
of  Slavonic  tales  M.  Alexandre  Chodzko  * has  given  us  curious 
illustrations  of  national  traditions,  and  has  also  supplied  further 
proof  of  the  connexion  between  European  and  Hindu  civilization. 
The  historical  and  philological  notes  at  the  foot  of  almost  every 
page  illustrate  the  common  origin  of  Slavonic  and  Aryan  mytho- 
logy. 

The  works  of  fiction  which  we  have  to  notice  this  month  are 
generally  remarkable  for  a tone  of  morality  which  contrasts  very 
pleasantly  with  the  usual  character  of  such  productions.  Let  us 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  M.  Saintine’s  delightful  book.  La 
Seconde  Vie.f  Prose  and  poetry,  truth  and  imagination,  con- 
tribute equally  to  form  the  staple  of  the  volume,  which  professes 
to  embody  the  author’s  dreams,  either  pleasant  or  painful. 
Madame  Louis  Figuier’s  PrSdicante  des  Ceoenncs%  is  a touching 
novel,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Protestant  populations  of 
Southern  France.  We  see  the  Cevenols,  even  at  the  present  day, 
keeping  intact  the  manners,  the  faith,  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  displaying,  under  the  influence  of  a natural  disaster, 
the  same  moral  courage  which  distinguished,  in  days  gone  by,  the 
followers  of  Jean  Cavalier.  The  scene  of  M.  Ernest  Feydeau’s  Searet 
du  Bonheur  § is  in  Africa,  and  the  author’s  object  has  been  to 
show  what  are  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  tribes  conquered 
by  France,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  foreign  rule  under  which 
they  are  now  compelled  to  live.  On  this  idea  the  author  has 
built  a narrative  which,  by  its  beauty  and  its  healthy  tone,  makes 
us  wonder  how  he  could  ever  have  wintten  Fanny  or  Catherine 
d' Overmeire.  Naufrage  au  Pm-t  ||  may  be  described  as  a novelette, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  setting  before  tourists  who  frequent 
watering-places  the  respective  merits  of  Hyeres  and  Nice.  M. 
Ernest  de  Chabot’s  pen  is  that  of  a Royalist  of  the  old  school.^y 
His  inspirations  remind  us  somethues  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  {Ode  au 
Docteur  Lescarhaidt),  sometimes  of  Crabbe  (d  un  inspecteur 
di academie') ; and  the  muse  he  worships  is  the  chaste  one  whom 
our  modern  realists  would  represent  to  us  as  out  of  date  and 
insipid. 


* Contes  des  Paysans  et  des  Patres  Slaves.  Traduits  et  annot^s  par 
Alexandre  Chodzko.  Paris  and  London  : Haehette. 

t La  Seconds  Vie;  Reves  et  Reveries.  Par  X.  B.  Saintine.  Paris  [and 
London : Haehette. 

J La  Predicants  des  Cevennes.  Par  Madame  Louis  Figuier.  Paris  and 
London : Haehette. 

§ Le  Secret  du  Bonheur.  Par  Ernest  Feydeau.  Paris  : Ld^'y*. 

II  Naufrage  au  Port.  Par  Edouard  Gourdon.  Paris  : Le^'y. 

^ Brins  d’Herbe.  Par  E.  de  Chabot.  Paris  and  London : Haehette. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ALFRED  MELLON’S  CONCERTS.  — ROYAL  ITALIAN 

OPERA,  Covent  Garden— Mr.  ALFRED  MELLON  has  the  honour  to  announce  that 
his  Fourth  Series  of  Grand  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concerts  will  commence  on  Monday  next, 
Ausust  8.  The  foUowincr  Engragements  have  been  already  made Madlle.  Carlotta  Patti, 
Madlle.  Marie  Krebs  (Pianiste  to  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony);  Mr.  Levy,  the 
celebrated  Cornet-i-Pistons ; M.  Arban,  the  renowned  French  Cornet-it- Pistons  ; and  the 
Oriental  Instrumentalist,  All  Ben  Soualie,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  introduce  his  newly- 
inv  ntud  Instrument  the  “Turkophone.” 

The  Band  will  consist  of  One  Hundred  Performers,  selected  from  the  Orchestras  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  and  the  Musical  Society  of  London. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  every  Evening  at  Eight  o’clock. 

Conductor— ALFRED  MEIXON. 

Promenade,  Amphitheatre  Stalls,  and  Ampliitheatre.  One  Shilling— Boxes  and  Tickets 
may  be  had  at  the  Box-OlEce,  which  is  open  from  Ten  till  Five. 


TARENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  ELEVENTH 

-L  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES— the  Contributions  of  Artists  of  the  French, 
and  Flemish  Schools— is  now  OPEN.  Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue, 6d. 
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•BIRMINGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

In  aid  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  on  September  6, 7, 8,  and  9,  1864. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  LICHFIELD. 

Principal  Vocalists— Mademoiselle  Titiens,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  Madame  Lemmens-Sher- 
Tington,  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti;  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  and  Miss  Palmer;  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  Mr.  W.  II.  Cummings,  and  Signor  Mario;  Mr.  Santley  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

Solo  Pianoforte— Madame  Arabella  Goddard.  Solo  Violin— M.  Sainton. 

Organist— Mr.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor— Mr.  COSTA. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.— “ St.  Paul,”  Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.— “Naaman  ” (an  Oratorio),  Costa.  Composed  expressly  for 
the  occasion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING.-“  Messiah,”  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING.— “Mount  of  Olives, ’’Beethoven;  Service  in  G,  Mozart;  “Solomon,” 
Handel. 

TUESDAY  EVENING— A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata.  “The  Bride  of 
Dunkerron,”  Henry  Smart;  Overture,  “La  Gazza  Ladra,”  Rossini;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
I)  minor,  MendelssoJm ; Selections  from  Operas,  &c.  &c. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.— A Grand  Concert,  comprising  a Hymn  of  Praise,  “Lob- 
gesang,”  Mendelssohn;  Overture,  “ Euryanthe,”  Weber;  Duet,  Pianoforte  and  Violin;  Classical 
Vocal  Selections,  &c. 

THURSDAY  EVENING— A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata,  “Kenilworth,” 
A.  S.  Sullivan  (composed  expressly  for  the  occasiou);  Grand  Concerto,  Pianoforte;  Overture, 
“ William  Tell,”  Rossini;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c.  &c. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.— “ Elijah,”  Mendelssohn. 

Parties  requiring  detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances  may  have  them  forwarded  by 

Sost  on  or  after  Monday,  August  1 (with  any  other  information  desired),  on  application  to  Mr. 
[enry  Howeix,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  29  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 

J.  O.  Chairman  of  the  Festival  Committee. 

f^REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  arc  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
eington,  Notting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Miiiehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly>  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  viS.  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES;  Neath,  CJarmarthcn,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAli  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON.  M ATYERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LA]^  DISTRICT:  Windermere,  Uiverston,  Cuaiston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containincr  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company  s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1861.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

IVriLITARY  EDUCATION.  — INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s  Terrace,  Bayswater.  PrmcjpaZ— Rev.  Canon  FREW,  SI.  A. 
At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commissions, 
as  also  for  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service  of  India.— Study  will  be  resumed  on  Monday, 
August  22. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace.  Bayswater. CLASSES  for  the  First,  and  for  the  Further  Examination  of 

1865,  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  will  commence  their  studies  at  this  Institution  on  Monday, 

August  22 For  Prospectuses,  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Canon  Frew,  St. 

Peter’s  Terrace,  Bayswater. 

^HE  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE  in  connexion  with 

the  Church  of  Enj 
G.  ELLIOT,  B. A. , and  A. 

Residence,  together  with  a 
given  by  Resident  French 
Inclusive  terms,  50  and  60 
Term  begins  September  1 . 


-gland,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1818),  conducted  by  Messrs. 
. G.  DE  CH  ASTELAIN,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  Continental 
i sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessons 
and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  waited  on  by  French  Servants. 
) Guineas. — Prospectuses  and  references  on  application. — Michaelmas 


K 


^UTOR  for  MATRICULATION,  &c. — Any  one  intending  to 

Matriculate  in  October  may  READ  with  a Clergyman  dwelling  between  Ripon  and 
Richmond,  near  the  rivers  Ure  and  Swale,  who  has  Graduated  in  Double  Honours  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  now  engaged  in  part  in  Parish  Work,  After  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
Public  School  Term  begins,  he  can  also  receive  another  permanent  PUPIL,  well  advanced, 
from  Thirteen  to  Seventeen,  to  Prepare  for  the  Army  or  the  University.— Communications  from 
Principals  to  Graham  Smith,  Clerk,  M.A.,  Scruton  Cottage,  Bedale. 

rPHE  CLAPHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  London,  is  designed 

for  preparing  PUPILS  for  the  Universities,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Military 
Colleges,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commission  ; also  for  General  Education. 
Head  Master— .'Key.  ALFRED  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.»  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Classics  in  the  late  Royal  Indian  College,  Addiscombe.  Vice-' 
Principal — Rev.  W.  B.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  is  a Laboratory 
at  the  School,  and  Lectures  by  the  Head  Master  are  given  regularly  on  the  Experimental  and 
Natural  Sciences.  The  School  will  Reopen  on  August  10.— For  the  Prospectus,  apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  Clapham,  S.  I 

ING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  August  8. 

Head  ilfasfer— The  Rev.  G.  C.  HODGKINSON,  late  Scholar  of  Trio.  Coll.  Camb. 
Second  Master— 'Sl\ie  Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  of  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Pupils  from  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Terms  for 
Boarders,  in  the  houses  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
of  Admission,  40  (Suineas,  not  to  be  raised  afterw'ards. 

Louth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  TJncolnsMre. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE. 

l\/rE,.  WE.EN,  M.  A.  Christ’s  Collegej  Cambridp^e,  assisted  by  Mr. 

-LtX  EWBANK,B.A.  S.  John’s  (I3th  Wrangler),  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 
Two,  sent  up  f«  the  recent  Sandhurst  Examination,  passed  5th  and  41st— 6 Angell  Terrace, 
Brixton.  

•WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SER-  j 

» » VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSITIES—EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by  I 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge;  and  i 
late  Professor  and  Examiner  in  the  R.  I.  Ai.  College,  Addiscombe— Addi’css,  The  Limes,  ' 
Croydon,  S. 

Clergyman,  M.A., 

has  a VACAhTCY  for  a | 


•WOOLWICH  EXAMINATION.  — A- 

* ^ Wrangler,  living  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London, 
PUPIL.— Address,  Fides,  Post  Office,  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 


■jVriLITARY  PREPARATIONS  — Blessiugton  House,  Lee,  I 

-i-T-L  Kent— under  Professor  GEORGE  DE  LAVOYE  and  a Cambridge  GRADUATE  in  I 
HONOURS,  Resident.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Examination  this  year,  and  passed.  Various  | 
Masters  attend.  Very  successful.  Excellent  references. 

A MILITARY  OFFICER  of  Rank  and  Experience,  thoroughly  | 

acquainted  with  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  who  is  about  to  Travel  oh  tlie  i 
Continent,  and  proposes  wintering  in  Italy,  will  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  a YOUNG  i 
GENTLEMAN.  References  given  and  required. — Address,  Beta,  i*ost  Office,  Bodmin.  1 

-IVTILITARY  EDUCATION  at  BROMSGROVE  HOUSE^ 

Croydon,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHNSTONE.  M. A.,  formerly 
Scholar  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  Professor,  Examiner,  and  Chaplain  in  the 
Military  College,  Addiscombe,  up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  TEN  PUPILS  only  are 
received. 

rPHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — . CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosveiior  Square,  W. 

1"NDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.  — A Tutor,  who  has  several 

CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  others. 
Resident  or  Non-resident-  Mastvrsof  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up 
are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1862,  Four  were  successful 
out  of  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  this  Hall,  and  were  placed  I2th,  I3th,  35th,  and 
63rd— Address,  A.  D.  Spkanoe,  M. A.,  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Prince’s  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

rPHE  Rev.  E.  A.  CLAYDON  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS 

to  prepare  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Line,  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Rev.E.  A.  Claydon  has  been  successful  in  tlie  last  Seven  consecutive  CJorapetitiveExaminations 
for  Woolwich — Address.  4 Church  Terrace.  Lee.  S.E.  


•rpDUOATION.— To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN.— An 

J— ^ English  Clergyman,  residing  in  a beautiful  locality  in  Germany,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
a YOUTll  into  his  house  as  a Companion  to  a Nobleman’s  Son  whom  he  prepares  for  the 
Universities.  French  and  German  constantly  spoken.  Highest  references.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Professor  Bxver,  46  Regent  Street,  W. 


TPBINBURGH  ACADEMY,  Incorporated  by  Roval  Charter, 

6th  Georse  IV. 

Bector-Tha  Rev.  JAMES  STEPHEN  HODSON,  D.D.,  E.E.S.E.,  of  Balliol  and 
Merton  Colleges,  Oxford. 

Classical  Masters. 

D’ARCY  W,  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

HENRY  WEIR,  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  M.A.  of  Caius  College, Cambridge. 
JAMES  CARMICHAEL,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

JAMES  CLYDE.  LL.D.,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Mathematical  Master— Vf . WILLIAMS,  M.A.,of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Master  of  French  and  Gei-man  Langt>ages  — 3.  G.  E.  MACLEOD,  B.LL.,  Agr^g^  of  the 
Univei  sity  of  Paris. 

English  and  Elocution  jJ/astc?'— WILLIAM  F.  COLLIER,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

TP riting  and  Arithmetic  Jfas/er— JOHN  MACLEAN. 

Assistant  Arithmetic  J/aster— EVAN  STEWART. 

Fortification  and  Military  and  Civil  Lieutenant  J.  MACKIE. 

Drawing  J/aster— WALTER  FERGUSON. 

Drawing  Master  for  Architectural  and  Engineering  Draicmp— WALTER  CARMICHAEL. 
Teachers  q/ jF’enemp— Captain  and  Mr.  ROLAND. 

Jamtor-HUGH  GRAHAM. 

The  next  Session  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  at  Ten 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  Wetr  will  open  the  First  or  Junior  ()lass. 

The  Academy  is  an  Institution  in  which  Young  Gentlemen  from  Eight  or  Ten  to  Sixteen  or 
Seventeen  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  receive  a thorough  education  in  Classics,  Modem 
Languages,  Mathematics,  and  English  Literature. 

AlthouL'h  the  Academy  is  essentially  a Classical  Institution,  a Modem  Side  has  been  added 
to  the  School  for  the  advantage  of  Young  Gentlemen  who  mean  to  enter  the  Military  or  Civil 
Service,  or  to  follow  pursuits  in  which  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  is  not 
required. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  29  and  30.  attendance  will  be  given  at  the  Academy,  from 
Twelve  to  Three  o'clock,  for  the  Enrolment  of  New  Pupils.  Any  additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pattison,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  21  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Boarders  are  received  by; 

The  Rector,  62  Great  King  Street; 

Mr.  Carmichael,  9 Saxc-Coburg  Place; 

Dr.  Collier,  10  Saxe-Coburg  Place;  and 
Mr.  Maclean,  Raeburn  Clottage,  Raeburn  Place. 

(CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  Brecon.— Founded  by  K.  Henry  VIII, 

A.D.  1541.  Re-established  by  “Christ  College  of  Brecknock  Act”  (1853). 

The  Course  of  Study  includes:— “Letters  and  Divinity,  according  to  the  Articles  and  Formu- 
laries of  the  Unitt-d  Church  of  England  and  Ireland”— The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Languages,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and 
Drawing. 

The  fine  old  Collegiate  Buildings  and  Chapel,  restored  at  the  cost  of  more  than  £10,000, from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  have  been  recently  opened,  and  comprise  accommo- 
dation for  Forty  Boarders,  with  provision  for  further  Enlargement.  Boaiders,  as  well  as  Day 
Scholars,  are  eligible  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  allotted  by  merit. 

The  Holidays  end  on  Tuesday,  August  16. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  Watkins,  Registrar  of  Clirist  College,  Brecon. 

July  27,  1864. 

X5ISHOP  of  LONDON’S  FUND.— Subscriptions  may  be  Paid 

at  the  following  Banks  ; 

Messrs.  Herries,  Farquhar  & Co.,  16  St.  James’s  Street. 

Messrs.  Hoare  & Co.,  37  Fleet  Street. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.  & Co.,  i Cavendish  Square. 

Messrs.  Coutts  & Co.,  59  Strand. 

Messrs.  Barnett  & Co.,  62  Lombard  Street. 

The  Bank  of  England. 

Or  they  can  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Orders  or  Cheques,  crossed”  Herries  & Co.,”  and  addressed 
to  Tuomas  Bodley,  Esq.,  Secretary,  46a  Puli  Mall. 

HENRY  HOARE,  .Tun.,  \ 

EDWARD  THORNTON,) 

46a  Pall  M^ll,  S.W.,  August  3,  1864. THOMAS  BODLEY,  decretory. 

■T|ENMARK  HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  nenr  London.— 

Principal— C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London — At  the  above- 
named  School,  BOYS  of  all  Ages,  from  Seven  to  Eiiihteen,  receive  a careful  and  thorough 
Education,  regulated  so  as  to  prepare  them  cither  for  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercial 
pursuits.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  Boys.  The  House  is 
very  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Land,  the  greater  part  of  which  ia 
occupied  by  the  Play-grounds  and  Cricket-field.  The  Youngest  Pupils  form  a separate  Pre- 
paratory Department.  School  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  The  Principal  will  be 
at  home  by  September  6— Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  School,  or  of 
Messrs.  Relfe  Brothers,  School  Booksellers,  150  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

r|^0  PATRONS  and  GUARDIANS. — Wanted  immediately,  by 

a Graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  has  the  prospect  of  good  Family  Livings,  either  a TjIVING 
to  hold  for  a Minor,  or  an  EXCHANGE  of  PRESENTATIONS— Apply  to  T.  F.  Webster. 
E-'Q.,  5 Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

AN  OXONIAN  wishes  to  read  with  a TUTOR  for  Classical 

Honours  in  Moderations,  ut  the  Lakes  or  Sea-side.  Terms  must  be  moderate.  Letters 
not  answered  unless  satisfactory. — II.  B.,  Post  Office,  Brighton. 

rpHE  HERO  of  NIAGARA.— BLONDIN  begs  to  inform  his 

numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  is 
now  on  a Professional  Tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  that  he  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  person  who  has  been  performing  at  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris^ 
who  falsely  assumes  the  title  of  “ Blondin,  the  Hero  of  Niagara,”  the  undersigned  being  the 
only  one  of  that  name  who  ever  crossed  “ the  Falls  ” on  a rope. 

J.  F.  BLONDIN,  Hero  of  Niagara,  . 

Hotel  Schwender,  Vienna,  July  8, 1864. 

(^REAT  MALVERN.— The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  now 

open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors.  The  Hotel,  which  is  connected  wdth  the  Railway 
Station  by  a covered  way,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.r 
a Ladies’  Coffee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms.  Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

lyFALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

TiUEGRETTI  & ZAMBRA’S  illustrated  Description  of  their 

^ new  Pocket  Barometer,  Farmer’s  Barometer,  and  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Storm  Barometer, 
as  made  by  tlicni  for  the  Government  Department  of  Great  Britain.  Also  of  their  new  Self- 
registering  Thermometeis  for  Sc'entific  and  General  Purposes.  Free  by  post. 

TREATISE  on  METEOROLO(»ICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  explanatory  of  their  Scientific 
Principles,  Methods  of  Construction,  and  Practical  Utility.  By  NEGRETTI  & ZAMBRA, 
Instrument  Makers  to  the  Queen,  the  If oyal  Observatory,  British  Meteorological  Society^ 
&c.,  1 Hatton  Garden,  59  Cornhiil,  122  Regent  Street,  and  153  Fleet  Street,  London.— Also, 
Necketti  & Zamora’s  New  Catalogue,  illustrated  with  500  Engravings,  2s.  6d. 

(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Cireat  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S. — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

rPHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medaj,  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  Sl  SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

TTOWARD  & SONS’  SILVER  FIR  FURNITURE.— 

HOWARD  & SONS,  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 
every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

"ly/TANOR  HOUSE,  East  Carleton,  Norfolk — Five  Miles  from 

Norwich,  Two  from  the  Swainetliorpe  and  One  from  the  Hethersett  Stations  on  the 

Great  Eastern  Railway Mr.  (3.  H.  MURRELL  has  been  favoured  with  instructions  from  tlie 

Administratrix  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hknrv  Stewakd  to  offer  for  Sale  by  Auction,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  August  Ih  and  11.  1864,  his  valuable  LIBRARY  of  upwards  of  2.000 
Volumes,  including  many  splendid  editions  of  Shakspeare’s  Works  and  Illustrations,  one  of 
them  being  dated”  Allot,  London,  1632;”  the  ” Mus^e  Fran9ais,”  “ La  Galleriede Florence,”  and 
many  other  scarce  and  valuable  Publications.  Maps.  OIL  PA  IN'ITNGS  by  the  following 
Anists,  in  their  best  styles— Armfield,  Dauby,  Bright,  Knell,  Vickers,  Bullock,  Williims, 
Hoddington,  Eglington,  Willis,  Egley,  Middleton,  Dearman,  and  others.  First-class 
ENGRAVINGS  in  fine  Proof  states,  after  Landseer,  Wilkie,  Herring,  Burnet,  Salter,  &c. 
Chromo-lithotiuts ; French  and  Italian  Bronzes;  Stuffed  Birds;  scarce  Silver  and  Copper 
Coins;  Clocks;  360  oz.  of  Plate:  Plated  Goods,  &c.  &c— Catalogues,  One  Shilling  each» 
may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  6 Bank  Street,  Norwich. 


August  6,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  iieview. 


fTHE  NATAL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Limited. 

-L  Incorporated  under  “ The  Companiea’  Act,  1862.” 

CAPITAL  £500,000,  IN  10, ''00  SHARES  OF  £.50  EACH. 

Firat  lasuc,  5.000  Sharea,  of  which  upwards  of  one  Half  arc  already  Subacrlbcd  for. 
Depoait  £l  per  Share  on  Application,  and  £l  on  Allotment,  .‘lubflequent  Calls  not  to  exceed  £5 
per  Share,  and  at  intervals  of  not  Jcea  than  Three  Months.  It  is  not  proposed  to  call  up 
more  than  £ 10  per  Sliare.  ^ . 

Directors. 

"W.  .f.  ADAMS,  Esq.  (Measra.  W.  J.  A A.  W.  Adams,  late  C.  W.  Adams),  St.  Benet’a  Place, 

Oraccchurch  Street.  ^ ^ . ^ % 

GEO.  LATIIOM  BKOWNE,  Esq.  (Director  Cape  Town  Dock  and  Railway  Company), 

Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street.  , t,.  , i o,  *. 

J.  RUN,  Esq.  (Director  London,  Bu,nos  Ayres,  and  River  Plate  Bank),  7 Biahopsgate  htrcct 

Idcutemint-Colonel  G.  II.  MONEY  (Director  Credit  Foncier  of  Mauritius),  9 Berkeley  Street, 
Berkeley  Square. 

Sir  W.  SMITH,  Bart.,  Carlton  Club,  and  Eardiston,  Worccsteranirc. 

10.  SNIOTjL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  E.  Snell  & Co.),  D'Urhan,  Natal. 

11.  SPICER,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  London  Bunk  of  Scotland),  Lombard  Sti’cct. 

H.  W.  SPKA  I T,  Esq.,  Walbrook  Buildings,  VVulbrook. 

i'\  SYMONS.  Esq.  (Messrs.  F.  Syjnons  & Co.),  04  I^ower  Thames  Street. 

J.R.  THOMSON,  Jun.,  Esq.  (Messrs.  J.  R.  'fhomson  & Co.).  St.  Peter’s  Chambers.  CornluU. 

D.  WILSON,  Eaq.  (Messrs,  Wilson,  Worcester,  & Co.),  79  Caunon  Street. 

Banlccrs, 

London— The  AGRA  and  M.ASTERMAN’S  BANK,  Limited,  Nicholas  Lane, 

Lombard  Street. 

NATAL-LONDgN  and  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANK. 

Financial  Aynifs—Tht  CREDIT  MOBILIER,  Limited,  80  Lombard  Street. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  NEWBON,  EVANS,  & Co.,  Nicholas  Lane. 

Messrs.  PHILLIPS  i SON,  Abchurch  Lane. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  FIELD,  SON,  & WOOD,  9 Warnford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street. 

Messrs.  SPENCER  & NORTON,  22  Throgmorton  Street. 

Auditors. 

JAMES  MAURICE,  Esq.,  24  Old  Jewry. 

GEORGE  U.  PEKING,  Esq.,  26  Sussex  Squflre,  Hyde  Park. 

Secretary— Q,  GRABHAM,  Esq. 

Tempohary  Offices — 18  KING’S  ARMS  YARD,  MOORGATE  STREET. 

This  Company  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Colony  of  Natal  and  the  British  Possessions  adjacent,  by  affording  a safe  medium  for  the 
Inve.stment  of  Capital  in  Mortgage  ami  <»ther  Securities  ; the  rapidly  augmenting  prosperity  of 
the  Colony  and  the  increasing  value  of  Land  creating  a constant  demand  for  advances,  whicli 
this  Company  proposes  to  supplj'. 

The  business  of  the  Company  will  comprise;— 

1 . The  Lending  and  Investment  in  the  Colony,  at  colonial  interest,  of  Money  obtained  upon 
Debentures  or  Deposits  in  this  country. 

2.  The  acquisition,  developm’cntf  and  resale  of  Lands  as  favourable  opportunities  offer,  and 
affording  assistance  to  owners  or  occupiers  for  substantial  improvements. 

3.  The  promotion  of  Public  Works,  and  conducting  Financial  Operations  generally. 

4.  The  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  Agency  business,  and  the  management  of  Estates  for  Absen- 
tees and  others. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  call  up  more  than  no  per  Share;  the  profits  of  the  Company  will  be  mainly 
derived  from  the  use  of  Capital  obtained  in  this  country  by  the  issue  of  Debentures.  The  rate  of 
interest  in  the  Colony  ranges  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  leaving  a large  margin  of  profit  on  the 
Capital  employed, equivalent  of  itself  to  a good  dividend  on  the  paid-up  Capital;  independent  of 
which,  however,  advances  will  be  made  on  conditions  which  will  secure  other  advantages  to  the 
Company. 

As  a Trust  Company  tliere  is  n wide  field  for  the  Company’s  operations,  and  the  following 
statement  of  the  selling  prices  of  Shares  in  existing  Companies  in  Natal  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  will  show  the  profitable  nature  of  this  Business;— 


Name  of  Company. 

Paid  up. 

Selling  Prices. 

Board  of  Executors  

£200  0 0 

£350  0 0 

Association  for  Administering  Estates 

187  10  0 

373  0 0 

General  Estate,  &c 

200  0 0 

252  0 0 

Port  Elizabeth  Guardian  and  Trust 

1 10  0 

3 15  0 

Natal  Assurance  and  Trust  Company 

5 0 0 

6 10  0 

The  Directors  are  satisfied  that  from  the  above  sources  a large  return  on  the  paid-up  Capital 
of  the  Company  is  to  be  derived,  free  from  any  element  of  speculation. 

The  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  remarkable,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  even  a more  rapid  advancement  in  the  future.  The  following  statistics 
will  show  how  greatly  the  resources  of  the  Colony  have  increased  during  the  period  referred 
to:—  ' 


Area  of  Land  in  cultivation 

Average  value  of  Land  in  county  of  Pietermaritzburg 

Number  of  Horned  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  Colony  

Total  value  of  Exports  

Do.  Imports 

Revenue 


1853. 

1863. 

3,315  acres. 
4s.  to  5s.  per  a. 
183,330  head. 
£36,792 
£98,838 
£28,648 

53,819  acres. 
30s.  to  35s.  per  a. 
499,165  head. 
£165,000 
£465,000 
£112,000 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  planted  with  Sugar,  Coffee, 
Cotton,  &c.,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  these  plantations  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  these  products  throughout  the  Colony. 

The  Articles  and  Memorandum  of  Association  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Solicitors,  or  Brokers  of  the  Company. 

NATAL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  Limited. 

APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  ihe  Directors  of  the  Natal  Investment  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ , I hereby  request 

you  to  allot  me  Shares  in  the  above-named  Company,  and  I agree  to  accept  that 

number  of  Shares,  or  any  less  number  that  you  may  allot  me,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation ; and  I hereby  agree  to  become  a Member  of  the  Company,  and  authorize  you  to  enter 
my  Name  upon  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Company  in  respect  of  the  Shares  which  may 
be  so  allotted  to  me. 

Name  in  full 

Address  in  full 


Profession  or  Description 
Date  . 


Signature., 


THE  LONDON  and  NORTHERN  BANK,  Limited. 

Capital  £1,000,000. 

Head  Oppice_2  BANK  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

Branches— Newcastle,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield. 

Agencies— Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Current  Accounts  opened  at  the  Brunches  with  parties  respectab»y  introduced,  and  Commer- 
cial Bills  Discounted.  The  rates  of  discount  and  commission  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Deposit  Accounts  opened  at  the  Loudon  Office  and  Branches,  and  interest,  at  the  current  rate 
of  the  day,  allowed  thereon. 

Increased  Kates  of  Interest  allowed  to  Trustees  and  others  having  large  amounts  to  deposit 
for  fixed  periods. 

Cheques  not  containing  any  fractional  part  of  £10  may  be  drawn  against  these  accounts. 

•Purchases  and  Sales  of  Stock,  Shares,  &c.,  effected,  and  the  Dividends  received,  and  every 
description  of  legitimate  Banking  Business  transacted  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  greatest  facilities  given  for  the  transmission  of  money  between  London  and  the  different 
branches.  Strong  fire-proof  rooms  are  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  Deeds  and  other  valua- 
ble property  belonging  to  the  customers  of  the  Bank. 

J.  P.  TURNER,  General  Manaye)', 


4^1  000  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  an/  KIND,  wliether 
vValking. Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  lishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  bv  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.^ 

For  Pai-ticulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  , Secretary. 

EBENTUKES  at  5^  5.^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


D 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

H^ARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JjVMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager~C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

■The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Tliree,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively.  iva,. 

Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

L^^n  e'c’^^'^’^  to  Tie  made  at  the  Office  of  me  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 


A USTRALIAN  MORTGAGE,  LAND, 

COMPANY,  Limited,  132  Gresham  House,  I^gh 


and  FINANCE 

liOndon,  E.C. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,060.  FIRST  ISSUE  (fully  subscribed),  £500,000. 

Directors. 


Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

David  Aitchison,  Esq. 

John  AllnuU,  Esq. 

James  Caird,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Gillespie,  Ksq. 

Heury  Jordan,  Esq. 

Bankers  in  London— Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  GROTE,  & CO. 
Solicitors-UcssTS.  BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON,  & CO. 


R.  Stuart  Lane,  Esq. 

T.  M.  Mockay,  Eto. 

W.  A.  Kohc,  Esq.,  iM.P. 

.Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  K.C.M.O. 
Sir  Henry  E.  Fox  Young,  C.B. 


By  Order, 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


Comulting  Actuary  (in  reference  to  Annuity  Business), 

CHARLES  JELLICOE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

/Secrctar)/— HENRY  N.  LONG,  Esq. 

Queensland  Conwiission. 

W.  THORNTON.  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Brisbane. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland. 

Qiieensland Solicitor— 'ROBERT  LITTLE,  Esq.,  Crown  Solicitor. 

Queensland  Manayev—'WILJAAM.  CLARKE,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

DEBENTURES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  proposals  for  tlie  issue  of  Debentures,  which  constitute 
the  first  charge  on  the  Company’s  Capital  and  entire  Assets,  bearing  6 percent.  Interest,  for 
terms  varying  from  Three  to  Ten  Years. 

These  Debentures  will  be  issued  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Articles  of  Association, 
wliich  limit  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  to  the  sum  invested  by  the  Company  in  Land  or  on 
Mortgages  or  other  approved  Stcurities  in  the  Australasian  Colonics,  or  in  Government 
Securities,  or  other  Property  in  Great  Britain  or  Australasia;  thus  full  Security  will  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  Debenture-holder  independently  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  Subscribed 
Capital  of  the  Company. 

AGENCY. 

The  Company  will  receive  Money,  as  Agents,  for  Investment  on  Mortgage  in  Australia, 
under  the  following  regulations  : 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  by  the  Company  upon  Moneys  for  a 
period  of  Six  Months  from  the  date  of  their  deposit,  tJie  time  occupied  iu  their  transmission  and 
investment. 

During  the  remaining  term  of  the  advance,  which  varies  in  duration  from  three  to  ten  years, 
at  the  choice  of  the  Lender,  the  Company  guarantees  the  payment  of  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
7 per  cent,  per  annum,  half-yearly,  at  the  Company’s  Office  in  London. 

The  Company  will  give  to  the  Lender  (at  any  time  witliin  12  months  after  his  receipt  of  tlie 
certified  Copy  of  the  Mortgage  Deed)  the  option  of  changing  his  security  for  a Debenture  of  ihc 
Company  for  tlie  same  amount  as  the  Loan,  and  repayable  at  the  same  period,  with  Coupons 
attached,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  haU-yearly  at  the 
Company’s  Bankers  in  London. 

ANNUITIES. 

Annuities  on  one  or  more  Lives  arc  granted  by  the  Company.  These,  in  common  with  the 
Debentures,  are  secured  by  the  entire  Assets  and  Capital.  The  Annuities  are  issued  at  ratcij 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Purchaser  than  those  granted  by  the  Government,  whose  calcuia- 
tions  are  based  on  a rate  of  Interest  very  much  below  that  procurable  on  the  highest  class  of 
Securities  in  the  Colonies. 

The  lollowing  Kates,  approved  for  adoption  by  the  Company  by  Charles  .lellicoe,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  indicate  the  highly  advantageous  terms  ou  which  Ann  allies 
are  granted,  as  compared  with  the  Government  Tables  : 

Annuities  granted  by  the  Company  for  each  £100  paid. 

Age  45.  Age  55.  Age  65.  Age  75. 

£7  12  5 £9  6 4 £12  5 9 £1U  14  9 

Average  Rate  granted  by  Government  for  each  £100  paid. 

Age  45.  Age  56.  Age  65.  Age  75. 

£6  12  2 £3  6 8 £11  5 6 £17  1 0 

Payment  to  the  Company  for  an  Annuity  of  £100. 

Age  45.  Age  55.  Age  65.  Age  75. 

£1,312  3 10  £1,073  6 10  £313  16  7 £533  13  9 

Payment  to  the  Government  for  an  Annuity  of  £100. 

Age  45.  Age  55.  Age  65.  Age  "5. 

£1,513  4 9 £1,200  0 0 £386  13  4 £586  10  2 

The  Company  undertakes  General  Agency  business,  whether  financial  or  otherwise. 

Further  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  in  reference  to  Debentures,  Agency,  and 
Annuities  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  132  Gresham  House,  London. 

A NNUITIES.— AUSTRALIAN  MORTGAGE,  LAND,  and 

FINANCE  COMPANY,  Limited,  132  Gresham  House,  E.C.,  London.  Capital  £1,000,000. 
First  Issue  fully  subscribed,  £500,000. 

Consulting  Acttuzi'y— CHARLES  JELLICOE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

This  Company  grants  every  form  of  Annuity. 

HENRY  N.  LONG,  Secretary. 

]DOYAL  EXCPIANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

^ Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament.  • 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London  ; Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq..  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,i5a6-Goy€mor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esci.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq, 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

EdwardJamea  Daniell,Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Win.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amkdeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assorances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

Theadvantagesofmodernpractire,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  bv  the  experience  of  nearly  a Centiuy  and  a Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  tree  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  ou  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon, 
the  sum  assured. 

'T'PIE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Established  1825. 

VALUABLE  PRIVILEGES  have  been  introduced  iuto  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  by 
the  Standard  Company. 

The  POSITION  of  the  COMPANY  is  very  generally  F^own,  but  the  following  particulars 
are  important:  — 

ACCUMULATED  FUND  upwards  of  Two  Millions  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

A NNU  AL  IKCOME  upwards  of  One-third  of  a Million  Sierling. 

DURING  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS  upwards  of  Sixteen  Thousand  Eight  Hundred, 
Persons  have  effected  Assurance  with  the  Company, the  Sum  assured  beingnearly  Ten  Millions 
Sterling. 

Every  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

AVILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  iiesidewi /i’cci'cfary. 

London 82  King  AVilliam  Street,  E.C. 

Edinburgh  ....  3 George  Street  (Head  Office). 

IVrOETH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000.000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

TDHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.- Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Alacliinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  efl’ected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25. 1 <64. GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

pOLONIAL  and  CONSULAR  CLUB,  WhitehaU,  intended 

primarily  for  those  connected  w'ith  the  Colonies,  in  the  service  o.  the  Crown  or  other- 
wise, and  for  Members  of  the  Consular  Body,  English  and  Foreign,  but  available  generally, 
subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  at  first-class  Clubs.— Applications,  by  letter  only,froin  intend- 
ing Candidates,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sschbtary,  li  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  MalcoJmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq, 
Henry  Nelson.  Esq, 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Csq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 
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nPHE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal.  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  os  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  MaliOgany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Somnier  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  (Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 


VyATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  Choles £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,,  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  ,,  ,,  „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Rel'erence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  149 Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


■RENSON’S  WATCHES.— “ The  movements  are  of  the  finest 

quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at  present  capable  of  producing.”— 

London  News.,  November  8, 1862.  Watches,  adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and  country,  from 
200  Guineas  to  3 Guineas  each. 


Benson’s  London  Made 
Lever  Watches. 

Gold  Cases. 

Silver  Cases. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Open 

Face. 

Hunters. 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled,  from  , . . . 

Do.,  four  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  eight  jewels 

^-plate  Lever,  jewelled,  from  ..  .. 

Do.,  eight  jewels 

Do.,  extra,  ten  jewels  

Benson’s  Indian  Watch  

Foreign  Watches,  warranted  ..  .. 

£ s.  d. 
10  10  0 
14  14  0 
23  0 0 
14  14  0 
19  19  0 
30  0 0 
2.5  0 0 
5 5 0 

£ s.  d. 
13  13  0 
17  17  0 
26  0 0 
17  17  0 
22  0 0 
33  0 0 
30  0 0 
8 8 0 

£ s.  d. 
5 5 0 
7 10  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 
15  15  0 
21  0 0 
11  11  0 
3 3 0 

£ 8.  d. 
6 6 0 
8 10  0 
n 11  0 
11  11  0 
16  16  0 
23  0 0 
12  12  0 
4 4 0 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet  (free  by  post  for  Two  Stamps)  contains  a short  history  of 
Horology,  with  prices;  and  enables  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a Watch 
and  have  it  sent  safe  by  post.— J.  W.  BENSON,  Prize  Medal  and  Honourable  Mention,  Classes 
33  and  15.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  by  Special  Warrant  of  Appointment  to  H.R.U.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.— 33  and  34  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Established  1749. 


W^THERSTON’S  gold  chains,  by  Weight  and 

■ ' Workmanship. 

Form  op  Invoice.  £ S.  d. 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  10s.  to  £10  each,1 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  16s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  8id.  per  oz.  respectively,  Mint  price  

Total £ ; ; 

Upon  this  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  the  purchaser. 

Note.— An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 
Articles. 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 


T>EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  liis  Establishment  the  most  ^stlnguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Show’cr  Baths, from 8s.  Od.to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  od.to  £8  lOs.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

PureColzaOil  4s.pergallon. 

Tj^ENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bars,  £3  1.5s.  to  £33  lOs. ; 
bronzed  fenders,  with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s.  ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11 ; ditto,  with  rich 
ormolu  ornaments,  from  £3  3s.  to  £18;  chimney-pieces, from  £l  8s.  to  £100 ; fire-irons,  from 
2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s.  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radJating 
hearth-plates. 

XWILLIAJM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  (loods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.  j 1,1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 


X^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s. ,40s.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-ironSjin  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE'S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticiiltural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 
DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE, 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Ac. 

TTARLAHD  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Desi^nsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes,Surplices,&c. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

QBIITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  witli  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Comhill.  E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862— The  above  Medals  liave  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C).,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratna.— Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

TyrCNEY.- £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest.  .5  percent Address.  A,  B..  6 Norris  Street.  8t.  .Tames’s,  S.W. 

TTKAPSACK.— The  PATENT  YCKE.  — Light,  Waterproof, 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO. 
66  and 67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Within, E.C. 

T)  ECONNOITRE  R GLASS. 

Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  i-andscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter's  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  **  The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful.”— Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.” — LordGarvagh.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— -Sir  Diybu  Cavley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.” — Field.  “ Indi3pens;:ble  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVofes  and  Queries. 

The  HYTUE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


(CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candelabra,  MoDEflATon  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 


o 


iry,  . ..  ...  . --  

Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  other  Ornaments OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

S L E R ’ S GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres,  for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  P/eseuts.  Hess,  Export,  and  Fur* 
nishiug  orders  promptly  executed. 

LONDON — Show-Roosis,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Suow-Rooais,  Broad  Street. 
Established  1807. 

HJ.  & D.  NICOLE,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool; 
10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. — For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Shouting, 
the  Two  Guinea  Suit,  made  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  the  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  This  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding 

Serspiration,  by  the  process  w'hicli  has  been  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs. 

[icon’s  well-known  (Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours’  rain. 

LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 


fJiHE 


(CHUBB’S  LOOKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

WRITING  ^ LARGE  QUANTITIES  - with 

» » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

rpHE  PANONIA  BOOTS.— 31a  King  William  Street,  London 

Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Artificial  Leather  “ possesses  all  the  best  attributes  of  leather,  with  special  advantages  of 
its  own— a flexibility  and  softness  equal  to  a woollen  fabric.”— ZVtwca-. 

Panonia  Bags,  Leggings,  &c. 

A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD.  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  IVI.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Directitm. 

(CHOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4.000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  •‘espcctiible  houses. 

MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
Is  perfectly  liarmless.andyet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
in  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  21s,— 24  Piccadilly.  Sainple  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality." 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “Bull’s  Head.”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtainel  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  “Genuine  ” and  Double  “ Superfine”  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

rUAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz.; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  " Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street.  London,  N.E. 

ORIGINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES", 

W S5AUCES.  PICKLES.  &c..  Pure  and  Good,  ns  sUDolied  by  JOHN  BUKGESS  & SON 


NO 


SAUCES,  PICKLES,  &c.,  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  j 
formore  than  a Hundred  Years 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 


PURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  Delicacies 

-L  Qf  the  Highest  Quality,  pure  and  wholesome.  See  “ Lancet  ” and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 

AUCE.  — LEA  & P E R R I N S’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  S:  Bdackwei-l  ; Barclay  Sc  Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

TYYSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Fepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

YBSTINATE  HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION,  &c.,  may  be 

-J  effectually  cured  by  taking  a lew  doses  of  PARK'S  LIRE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of  any 
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fpEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

M08ELY  & SONS,  30  Bemcrs  Street,  Oxford  Street,  an(H48Strand  (opposite Charinc: 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  18:10.  offer  to  the  Ptiblic  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  arc  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  .^s.  Sets,  5,  7. 10,  and  Id  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  clficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Zaucet.  « « 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 


Avoid  fifedicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrlioca,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  Us.;  12lb.,2i»8.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  Eondon;  Fohtnum  & Mason;  also  ut  4 Chcapside  | 01  Gr.acechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  03, 160,  and  208  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Cliemists. 


TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  .^Vstlima,  Coughs.  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseoseeof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  ond  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— “ The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
i)r.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  laver  Oil  has  gr<Jat  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex ” I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  i:>referable  to  any  other  kind  as  regardsgenuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s..  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  with  a Glossary  of  Terms  and  numerous  Illustrations,  .')S. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  David  Page,  F.R,S.E.,F.G.S. 

Just  published,  by  the  same  Author,  2s. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 

PHY.  With  illustrative  Sketch-Maps  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Fifth  Edition,  Is.  9d. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY.  With 

Engravings  on  Wood  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  6s. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY,  Descriptive  and 

Industrial.  With  Engravings  and  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS  and  GEOLOGY. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  PAST  and  PRESENT  LIFE  of  the  GLOBE. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


KEIGIITLEY’S  HISTORICAL  and  CLASSICAL 

-'-rj-  WORKS.  «.  d. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  2 vols.  l2mo.  New  Edition,  cloth 


H 0 


The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  7s.  each. 

HISTORY  of  GREECE.  l2mo.  New  Edition,  cloth < 6 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  l2mo.  New  Edition,  cloth  6 6 

QUESTIONS  on  the  HISTORIES.  12mo each  1 0 

HISTORY  of  INDIA.  8vo.  cloth  8 0 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  12mo.  cloth 6 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  12mo.  New  Edition,  bound 5 0 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  18mo.  New  Edition,  bound 3 G 

ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ROME.  18mo.  New  Edition,  bound 3 6 

MYTHOLOGY  of  ANCIENT  GREECE  and  ITALY.  8vo.  New  Edition,  cloth  12  6 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  ABRIDGED.  18mo.  New  Edition,  bound 4 0 

OVID’S  FASTI.  With  Notes  and  Introduction.  Second  Edition, 8vo.  cloth  ....  6 6 
THE  CATILINA  and  JUGURTHA  of  SALLUST,  with  Notes  and  Excursus. 

I’ost  8vo.  cloth 6 C 

TALES  and  POPULAR  FICTIONS.  Woodcuts,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth 6 G 


These  Works  are  used  at  the  Chief  Public  Schools,  and  by  the  Tutors  at  the  Universities,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  for  Private  and  Self-Instruction. 

London:  WmxTAKEn  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


TV/TESSRS.  WHITTAKER  & CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 

all  Persons  engaged  in  Tuition  and  the  Bookselling  Trade  to  their  CATALOGUE  of 
MODERN  and  APl^ROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  which  they  will  be  happy  to 
forward  on  Application. 

London:  Whittakeh  & Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


CRABB’S  GERMAN  DIALOGUES. 

12mo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

■U'LEMENTS  of  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  CONVER- 

* ^ SATION  on  FAMILIAR  SUBJECTS.  By  G.  Cuado.  With  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, by  Adolphus  Behmays,  Ph.D.,  Prolcssor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in 
King’s  College,  London. 

London  : Longman  & Co.;  Simpkin  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co.;  Whittaker  & Co.; 

J.  & F.  H.  Rivinoton:  Dulau  & Co.;  Houlston  & Wright;  D.  Nutt;  and  C.  H.  Law. 


DES  CARRIERES’  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  BY  M.  DELILLE. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  I2mo.  roan,  7s. 

A BREGE  de  L’HISTOIRE  de  FRANCE,  extrait  de  I’His- 

toire  de  I’Abbe  ilillot.par  M.  des  CarriSrrs.  Continuee  d’abord,  jusqu’  2i  la  RtWolution 
de  Juillet,  1830,  par  J.  Ch.  Takvbr  ; et  ensuite,  jusqu’  au  Ketablissement  de  r£mpire,sous 
Napoleon  III.,  par  C.  J.  Delillk. 

London  : Longman  & Co.;  Simpkin  & Co.;  Whittaker  & Co.;  Hamilton  & Co.; 
Dulau  & Co.;  J.  & F.  H.  Rivinoton;  C.  H.  Law’;  and  Kent  & Co. 


MAYNARD’S  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  SAUL’S  ARITHMETIC. 

New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

rPHE  TUTOR’S  and  SCHOLAR’S  ASSISTANT ; being  a 

complete  Treatise  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Arithmetic  ; consisting  of  a great  variety  and 
an  extensive  Collection  of  Original  Questions  ; with  Notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  exemplify 
and  illustrate  the  rules.  By  Joseph  Saul.  Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Samuel  May- 
nard, Editor  of  “ Keith’s  Mathematical  Works,”  &c. 

Also,  now  ready.  New  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

KEY  to  SAUL’S  TUTOR  and  SCHOLAR’S  ASSISTANT; 

containing  Answers  to  all  the  Questions.  By  the  late  Joseph  Saul.  Revised  and  adapted 
to  the  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Arithmetic,  by  Samuel  Maynard,  Editor  of  ” Saul’s- 
Arithmetic,”  &c. 

London:  Longman  & Co.;  Wiuttaker  & Co.;  Simpkin  & Co.;  and  Houlston  & Wright. 


Just  published,  crown  6vo.  pp.  304, 3s. 

■p^LEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of 

^ Junior  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  A.M., F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  a “Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political,  on  a New  Plan,  embracing  a com- 
plete Development  of  the  River-Systems  of  the  Globe.” 

“ Among  the  elementary  publications,  I may  direct  attention  to  a useful  little  work,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Mackay,  entitled  ‘ Elements  of  Modern  Geography.’  In  a former  address  I 
ventured  to  commend  the  “ Manual  of  Geography  ” by  the  same  author ; and  the  present  pro- 
duction is  an  improved  and  careful  epitome  of  that  work,  which  can  be  recommended  as  a text- 
book to  be  used  in  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country.  Considering  that  the  author 
is— as  I know  myself— actively  employed  as  a minister  of  religion  in  the  heart  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, remote  from  access  to  libraries  and  the  great  marts  of  knowledge.  I cannot  but  admire 
the  assiduity  and  research  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  this  elementary  treatise.”— 
Modtrick  2mpcy  MurcJiison,  X’.C.B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  Anni- 
versary Address,  May  23,  1864. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

'p'NGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

matical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.,,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

***  This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a text  book  for  Candidates 
preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

By  the  same  Author. , 

Cloth, 9d. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth,  Is. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

London:  Walton  & Maberly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row*. 


Now  ready, 

TDRIZE  POEMS  recehdug  the  100  Guineas  otfered  in  the 

Advertisements,  “HO!  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  and  awarded  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
J.  Stirling  Coyne,  Andrew  Halliday,  George  Rose,  and  Thomas  S.  Stuart.  Illustrated  with 
Lithograph  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Can  be  had  gratis  at  all 
the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Day  & Son, 
Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  Publishers,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 


New  Edition,  12mo.  roan.  4s.  6d. 

ANTHON’S  (C.)  ECLOGUES  and  GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL, 

with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Metrical  Index. 

London:  William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Important  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  forming  or  adding  to  their  Libraries,  Amateurs  of 
Rare  and  Curious  Books,  Curators  of  Public  Libraries,  &c. 

ABOVE  50,000  VOLUMES  of  Rare,  Curious,  Useful,  and 

Valuable  BOOKS,  Splendid  Books  of  Prints,  Picture  Galleries,  and  Illustrated  Works 
beautifully  Illuminated  Manuscripts  on  Vellum,  &c.  are  NOW  ON  SALE,  at  very  greatly 
reduced  Prices,  by  v ® . j 

JOSEPH  LILLY,  17  and  18  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C. 

A Clearance  Catalogue  (8vo.  108  pp.)  for  July  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of 
Two  Postage  Stamps. 


HOLME  LEE’S  NEW  WORK. 


2 vols.  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  2 Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  I2s. 

TN  THE  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee^  Autlior  of  Maude 

Talbot,”  “ Kathie  Brande,”  “ Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  &c. 

“Wise  and  beautiful  essays.  Readers  not  altogether  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
craving  for  excitement  will  find  wholesome  recreation  and  the  seeds  of  enduring  happiness  in 
their  quaint  humour,  pensive  quietude,  subdued  pathos,  and  courageous  simplicity.” 

“If  such  testimony  were  wanted,  these  volumes  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  l^olmeTS  as 
a true  lover  of  her  kind,  and  the  virtue  could  scarcely  be  illustrated  in  a more  pleasant  and 
profitable  form.  The  book  is  full  of  bright  painting,  which  gains  in  purity  by  the  shadow  that 
it  casts.”— Rearfcr. 

“ From  description  to  reflection— from  humour  to  pathos— the  essays  pursue  their  devious,  but 
always  interesting  way  ; and  we  cordially  thank  the  authoress  for  making  so  genuine  an 
addition  to  the  library  of  books  which  have  all  the  charm  of  genial  and  familiar  friends.  ’ * 


1, „ . . ,.  ..  ^ London  Review, 

Charming  volumes  for  quiet  reading.  ’—Press. 

The  ^ays  are  essentially  homely,  but  they  are  also  sensible,  kindly,  pleasant,  and 
occasionally  charming.”— /ZZusfratet/  London  News. 


Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


/V  NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS,  by  tbe  late  Rev.  F.  W. 

Robertson,  of  Brighton,  has  just  been  issued. 

FIRST  SERIES.  Eleventh  Edition.  SECOND  SERIES.  Tenth  Edition. 
THIRD  SERIES.  Tenth  Edition. 

Smith,  Elder  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


New  Edition,  just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

^RE-FYDD’S  FAMILY  FARE  : tbe  Young  Housewife’s 

Daily  Assistant  on  all  Matters  relating  to  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  : containing  Bills 
of  Family  Fare  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  which  include  Breakfast  and  Dinner  for  a Small 
Family,  and  Dinner  for  Two  Servants.  Also,  Twelve  Bills  of  Fare  lor  Dinner  Parties,  and 
Two  for  Evening  Entertainments,  with  the  Cost  annexed.  And  also  a Diet  for  Invalids,  and  a 
few  things  worth  knowing. 

“ It  is  for  its  practical  character  that  we  would  chiefly  commend  the  labours  of  our  authoress. 

We  opine  that  upon  that  especial  characteristic  will  the  success,  which  we  prognosticate 

for  this  work,  mainly  depend That  the  authoress  has  taken  great  pains  is  evident  in  every 

line.”— riwe^,  March  26,  1861. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


BLAND’S  LATIN  HEXAMETERS. 

Tj^LEMENTS  of  LATIN  HEXAMETERS  and  PENTA- 

METERS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bland.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Rowden,  D.C.L*.  12mo  cloth,  3s. 

A KEY  to  the  above,  adapted  to  this  Edition,  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


Now  ready.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 

xpNGLISH  SYNONYMES  EXPLAINED;  in  Alphabetical 

^ Order;  with  copious  Illustrations  and  Examples,  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  With 
an  Index  to  the  Words.  By  George  Crabs,  A.M.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Additions  aud 
Corrections.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

« London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

AJEW  and  APPROVED  TEXT-BOOKS  on  ENGLISH 

’ HISTORY,  constructed  specially  for  the  use  of  Pupils  preparing  for  Public  Examina- 
tions, with  copious  Biographical  and  Constitutional  Notes,  Examination  Questions,  &c.,  neces- 
sary for  Examinees,  but  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  School  Histories.  By  Mr.  Robert  Ross, 
Lecturer  on  History,  Normal  College,  Cheltenham. 

I.  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Junior  Classes,  Eighth  Thousand.  Cloth.  2s.6d. 
“ We  foretell  that  these  ‘ Outlines  ’ will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  preparing  for  one 

or  other  of  our  numerous  literary  tournaments.”— Papers /or  the  Schoolmaster. 

II.  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Senior  Classes.  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  5s.  6d. 
“ As  a practical  Text-Book  for  the  Student,  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  his  wants,  and  from  expe- 
rience we  can  affirm  that  he  will  find  in  it  all  liis  studies  may  require.  The  arrangement  is 
excellent.” — English  Journal  of  Education. 

III.  ANALYSIS  of  the  STUART  PERIOD  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  for  Junior  Students. 

Cloth,  6s. 

“Carefully  and  judiciously  put  together.”— A i/tenceum. 

London:  Simpkin,  AIarshall,  & Co. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

■DELIGIOUS  REFORMATION  IMPERATIVELY  DE- 

MANDED.  Bishop  Colenso’s  Critical  Enquiries  Answered.  The  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  Maintained.  By  James  Biden,  Author  of  “The  True  Church,”  “Truths  Main- 
tained,” &c. 

London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Gosport : J.  P.  Legg,  High  Street. 


Ready,  12mo.  bound,  663  pp.  6s.  6d. 

TTUHNER’S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK 

LANGUAGE  ; containing  a Series  of  Greek  and  English  Exercises  for  Translation, 
with  the  requisite  Vocabularies,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Homeric  Verse  and  Dialect.  By  Dr. 
Raphael  Kuhner,  Co-Rector  of  the  Lyceum,  Hanover.  Translated  by  S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
A New  Edition,  revised  and  edited,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions,  including 
upwards  of  1,000  Examination  Questions,  and  a Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Lexicon. 
By  Charles  W.  Bateman,  LL.B.,  some  time  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Inspector  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Schools. 

“Of  the  merits  of  KUhner’s  Greek  Grammar,  now  so  generally  acknowledged,  we  need 
hardly  speak.  The  present  Edition,  wliich  is  based  on  that  of  Dr.  Taylor’s,  of  America,  has 
several  Explanatory  Notes,  and  upwards  of  a thousand  Questions  appended  to  it,  by  i^Ir. 
Bateman.  No  student  can  have  attentively  worked  through  these  exercises  without  attaining 
a very  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  ; and  as  the  work  combines  Grammar,  Delectus,  and 
Lexicon,  it  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  books  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  beginner.” — Educational  Times,  June  1864. 

Also  ready,  l2mo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

A KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  KUHNER’S  GREEK 

GRAMMAR.  By  C.  W.  Bateman,  LL.B.  For  the  use  of  Tutors  only. 

London  ; Simpkin,  Marshall.  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

NOTICE— Tutors  and  Principals  desirous  of  examining  KUhner’s  Greek  Grammar,  as  above, 
will  be  favoured  with  a single  Copy,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  in  postage  stamps,  by  their 
inclosing  a copy  of  their  Testimonials  or  Scholastic  Card,  addressed  to  Charles  Bateman.Esq.. 
LL.D.,  care  of  W.  B.  Kelly,  8.  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


lyrK.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WOEK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised^ree  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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lyHE  QUAETERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXI. 

«JL  Contents  : 

I.  WORDS  AND  PLACES. 

II.  LUDWIG  UHLAND. 

, III.  FREE  THINKING  : its  History  and  Tendencies. 

IV.  THE  CIRCASSIAN  EXODUS. 

V.  LACORDAIRE. 

VI.  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

VII.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIII.  TRAVELLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

IX.  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

John  Muxihay,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  No.  II.  August  1864,  pp.  48,  m 8vo.  witli  6 Illustrations  on  Wood, 
price  Is.  6d. 

i^HE  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE,  or  Monthly  Journal  of 

-L  Geology.  Edited  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  E.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.  in 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst ; assisted  by  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S., 


a?.Z.S.,  British  Museum. 

I.  Obicinau  Articles. 

1.  On  the  Bridlinffton  Croffi  with  a List 

of  its  Fossit  Shells.  By  S.  P.  Woou- 
WAKD,  F.G.S.,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Skeleton  of  the 

Arehajopteryx  ; and  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  the  Bird  to  the  Reptile. 
By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.Z.S. 

3.  On  Acrodus  Anningias,  with  Remarks 

upon  the  Affinities  of  the  Genera 
Acrodus  and  Hybodus.  Illustrated 
by 2 Engravings.  ByE.C. H.Day, 
F.G.S. 

4.  On  the  Copper-bearinff  Rocks  of 

Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire.  With  a 
Woodcut.  By  Edward  Hull, 
B.A.,  F.G.S. 

6.  On  some  Evidence  of  a Reversal  of 
the  Beds  near  Whitecliffe  Bay,  Isle 
of  Wight.  With  a SVoodcut.  By 
William  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 


Hochstetteb,  Pctermann,  Zittel, 
Hai'er,  SuFss,  and  Karrer  on  the 
Geology  and  Pulasontology  of  New 
Zealand. 

Notes  on  Foreign  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy. 


III.  Reviews. 

1.  D’Archtac’s  Cours  de  Paldontologie 

Stratigraphique. 

2.  Professor  Owen’s  Lecture  to  the 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

3.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

4.  D.  Pa«e’s  The  Earth’s  Crust : a 

Handy  Outline  of  Geology. 

5.  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists’  Asso- 

ciation. 


JI;  Translations  and  Notices  of  Foreign 
Memoirs. 


IV.  Reports  and  Proceedinos  op  Societies 
AND  Field-Clubs.  * 


A.  Milne-Edwards  on  the  Distribution 
of  Fossil  Birds,  &c. 

London ; Longman,  Green, 


V.  Correspondence,  Notes,  and  Queries. 

&L  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

’T'HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST.  No.  LVI. 

With  Illustrations. 

Contents: 


WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  ; an  Every-day  Story.  By  the  Author  of  “Cousin 
Phillis.”  With  an  Illustration. 

Chapter  I._The  Dawn  of  a Gala  Day. 

„ II A Novice  amongst  the  Great  Folk. 

„ III— Molly  Gibson’s  Childhood. 

THE  LITERARY  INFLUENCE  OF  ACADEMIES.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
MONACO.  By  J.  O. 

THE  LOVERS  OF  BALLYVOOKAN.  Parti.  With  an  Illustration. 

THE  LIMITED  ENLISTMENT  ACT.  By  One  who  has  Served  in  the  Ranks. 
MORALITY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  AVERAGES. 

THE  TYROL  JUBILEE  IN  1863. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Husband. 

Chapter  XXVIII A Dream  and  its  Consequences. 

„ XXIX— The  Laments. 

„ XXX.— The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

THE  END  OF  A LONG  DAY’S  WORK. 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


Now  ready,  6s. 

the  NOETH  AMEEICAN  EEVIEW.  No.  CCIV. 

(JULY  1864.) 

Edited  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Lowell  and  C.  E.  Norton,  Esq. 

Contents; 

I.  A PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

II.  THE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

III.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

IV.  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

V.  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VI.  OUR  SOLDIERS. 

VII.  A NATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

VIII.  THE  REBELLION : its  Causes  and  Consequences. 

IX.  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  is  published  Quarterly— in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October,  in  Numbers  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  He  Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


Now  ready,  6d.;  by  post,  7d.;  No.  CCVI.  (for  AUGUST)  of 

T^HE  COLONIAL  CHUECH  CHRONICLE,  MISSIONARY 

JOURNAL,  and  FOREIGN  ECCLESIASTICAL  REPORTER. 

Contents;  Missionary  Hopes  and  Fears  in  New  Zealand— The  Anglican  Church  in  the 
East— South  America  and  the  Falkland  Islands— Correspondence,  Documents, &c.— Friendly 
Disposition  of  the  Russian  Church— The  Death  of  Bishop  Polk  in  Battle— Sixth  Diocesan  Synod 
of  Montreal — The  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa  in  the  Diocese  of  Natal— Reviews  and  Notices 
—Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

Rivinotons,  London  and  Oxford. 


Now  ready,  4s. 

HTHE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  and  JOURNAL  of 

the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON.  No.  VI.  (AUGUST  1864). 

Contents:  Outlie  Distinction  between  Man  and  Animals — Human  Hybridity Thoughts 

and  Facts  on  the  History  of  Man— On  the  Importance  of  the  Methodical  Stiuiy  of  American 
Antiquities.  By  A.  de  Bellecombe— Human  Anatomy— Chronicles  of  England— Antlu-opo- 
logical  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Geo.  E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.G.S— Organic 
Philosophy— Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris— The  iossU  Man  of  Abbe- 
ville again— Miscellanea  Anthropologica. 

THE  JOUENAL  of  the  ANTHEOPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of 

LONDON  contains  the  following  Papers  and  the  Discussions  thereon:  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 

on  the  Origin  of  Human  Races — Dr.  Schlagintweit  on  some' Ethnographical  Coasts 

Dr.  Shortt  on  the  Domber— Mr.  L.  O.  Pike  on  the  Place  of  the  Science  of  JSIind  and 
Language  in  the  Science  of  Man— Mr.  Guppy  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  Negro  for  Civil- 
izaiibn  — Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar  on  the  Universality  of  Belief  in  God  and  in  a Future 
State — Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar  on  Hybridity— Captain  Burton  and  ilr.  Carter  Blake  on  Skulls 
from  Annalom  in  the  West  African  Seas — Dr.  Thurnham  on  the  Two  Principal  Forms  of 

Crania  in  the  Early  Britons — Mr.  Bollaert  on  the  Palaeography  of  the  New  World 

Mr.  Bendyshe  on  the  Precautions  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  Health  of 
Brilish  Troops  had  any  been  sent  to  Copenhagen-Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Bolton  on  the 
Kirkhead  Cave,  near  Ulverstone — Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Roberts  on  Human  Remains  from 
Peterborough— Mr.  Bollaert  on  the  Alleged  Introduction  of  Disease  from  the  New 
World,  &c. 

London : Trudner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


nnHAMES  EMBANKMENT.  — THE  BUILDEE  of  this  Day 

contains:— Fine  View  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England— The  Thames 
Embankment  (with  Section  and  Planof  Colfcr-dam,&c.)— The  Basilica  of  St.  Lawrence,  Rome— 
The  Archzeological  Institute  at  Warwick— Curious  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Warwickshire,  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries— Formative  Ethics,  or  ti  e Moral  Science  of  Rectifying 
Aberration,  and  of  Developing  the  Perfect  and  Beautiful— Old  English  House  Burnings— Notes 
of  a Prol'e.«sional  Tour  in  the  Colonies— Royal  Parks— Railway  Reform,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d.— 
Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


^EOQUET  ; its  Laws  and  Principles. — THE  FIELD  of 

August  6 will  contain  a Collated  Review  of  the  Present  Systems  and  Rules  used  in  the 
^acuce  of  Croquet,  showing  the  differences  between  the  Accepted  Laws,  and  explaining  their 
Variations.  1 he  Principles  aixl  Rules  which  should  guide  all  Croquet  Players  will  be  Stated- 
Price  6d.;  a Copy  for  Seven  Stamps. 

“Field”  Office,  346  Strand,  W.C. 


HO:^IER  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  REV.  T.  K.  ARNOLD. 

Second  Edition,  12mo.  half-bound,  12s, 

TT OMEEI  ILIAS ; with  English  Notes  and  Grammatical 

-* — ^ References.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editor, 

HOMEEI  ILIAS,  Lib.  I. — IV. ; with  a Critical  Introduction, 

and  copious  English  Notes.  Second  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

HOMEE  for  BEGINNEES ; being  the  Eiad,  Books  I.— HI., 

with  English  Notes.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

CEUSIUS’S  GEEEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  for  HOMEE. 

With  an  Explanation  of  the  most  Difficult  ^Passages  and  the  Proper  Names,  Revised 
and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  9s. 

Rivingtons,  London  and  Oxford. 

ARNOLD’S  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 

Fifth  Edition,  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

'T’HE  EIEST  GEEMAN  BOOK:  on  the  Plan  of  “Henry’s 

First  Latin  Book.”  By  the  Rev.  T.  It.  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  W.  Fradersdoufp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
IModern  Languages  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

This  work  (on  the  same  plan  as  Henry’s  First  Latin)  is  at  once  a Grammar,  Exercise,  and 
Construing  Book  : the  Pupil  is  led  by  easy  steps  to  gain  a fair  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  the 
language,  and  acquires  an  extensive  Vocabulary.  It  is  intended  especially  for  Classical  Schools. 
KEY  to  the  EXERCISES.  By  Dr.  Fradersdorfp.  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

A EEADING  COMPANION  to  the  EIEST  GEEMAN  BOOK, 

containing  Extracts  from  the  best  Authors,  with  Vocabulary  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  the  same  Editors.  Second  Edition,  4s. 

THE  SECOND  GEEMAN  BOOK : a Syntax,  and  Etymologic.^ 

Vocabulary,  with  copious  Reading-Lessons  and  Exercises.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fradersdorpf. 
Price  6s.  6d. 

KEY  to  the  Second  German  Book.  Is. 

THE  EIEST  EEENCH  BOOK:  on  the  same  Plan  as  the 

First  German  Book.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  5s.  6d. 

KEY  to  the  Exercises.  By  M.  Delille.  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
Rivinotons,  London  and  Oxford. 

LATIN  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Seventeenth  Edition,  carefully  revised,  3s. 

TXENEY’S  EIEST  LATIN  BOOK.  By  the  Eev.  T.  K. 

Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  youngest  boys  to  master  the  principal  difficulties  of 
the  Latin  language  by  easy  steps,  and  to  furnish  older  students  with  a Manual  for  Self-Tuition. 

In  the  present  Edition  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  what  may  be 
called  its  mechanical  parts.  The  Vocabularies  have  been  much  extended,  and  greater  imi- 
formiiyof  reference  has  been  secured.  A few  rules  have  been  omitted  or  simplified.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  which  the  long  experience  of  the  Editor,  or  the  practice  of  his  friends  in 
tlieir  own  schools,  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  do  this  without  altering  in  any  way  the 
character  of  the  work,  or  making  it  inconvenient  to  use  it  side  by  side  with  copies  of  the  last 
Edition. 

London;  Rivinotons;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

TROLLOPE’S  HOMER’S  ILIAD. 

Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  15s. 

^HE  ILIAD  of  HOMEE,  with  a carefully-corrected  Text; 

with  copious  English  Notes  on  Grammatical  Construction,  Manners  and  Customs, 
Mythology,  and  Antiquities  ; and  Preliminary  Observations  on  Homer  and  his  Writings.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

London ; Rivinotons  : Longman  & Co.;  Simpkin  Sc  Co.;  Hamilton  & Co.; 
Whittaker  & Co.;  T.  Fellowes  ; and  E.  P.  Williams. 

LATIN  VERSE  COMPOSITION. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  considerably  revised,  3s.  6d. 

A PEACTICAL  INTEODUCTION  to  LATIN  VEESE 

COMPOSITION.  By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  'Work  supposes  the  Pupil  to  be  already  capable  of  composing  verses  easily  when  the 
“/wZ/  sense"  is  given.  Itsobject  is  to  facilitate  his  transition  to  original  composition  in  Elegiacs 
and  Hexameters,  and  to  teach  him  to  compose  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  stanzas;  explanations 
and  a few  exercises  are  also  given  on  the  other  Horatian  Metres.  A short  Poetical  Pliraseology 
is  added. 

In  the  present  Edition  the  whole  Work  has  been  corrected,  the  Translations  being  carefully 
compared  with  the  Originals.  The  Alcaics  and  Sapphics  have  been  arranged  in  stanzas, 
and  each  kind  of  verse  placed  in  a separate  chapter,  the  old  numbers  of  the  Exercises  being 
preserved  for  convenience  in  use.  Other  improvements  have  been  made  which  it  is  hoped  will 
add  to  its  value. 

’ By  the  same  Author. 

A EIEST  LATIN  VEESE  BOOK.  Eighth  Edition,  2s. 
A EIEST  VEESE  BOOK,  Part  II.,  containing  Additional 

Exercises  in  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  Second  Edition,  Is. 

GEADUS.  AD  PAENASSUM  NOVUS.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contents;  1.  A separate  Notice  of  each  Meaning  of  the  Word  treated— 2.  A careful 
Selection  of  Synonymes,orQuasi-Synonymes,under  each  Meaning— 3.  A careful  Selection 
of  Appropriate  Epithets  and  Phrases,  but  no  Ready-made  Lines. 

^ Rivinotons,  London  and  Oxford. 

REMODELLED  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED,  WITH  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

150  pp.  bound,  Is. 

TNGEAM’S  PEINCIPLES  of  AEITHMETIC  and  their 

Application  to  Business  explained  in  a Popular  Manner,  and  clearly  Illustrated  by  Simple 
Rules  and  Numerous  Examples.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Alexander  Trotter,  of  the 
Scottish  Institute.  KEY,  2s.  6d. 

***  Each  Rule  is  followed  by  an  Example  wrought  out  at  length,  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
great  variety  of  Practical  Questions  applicable  to  Business. 

Edinburgh;  Oliver  & Boyd.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Price  6d. 

"OLAIN  SPEAKING  for  the  PEOPLE : a Sermon  preached 

on  the  10th  of  July  last,  in  reference  to  the  Two  Old  Testament  Lessons  for  the  Day. 
With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh,  Yorksliire. 

London  ; Whitfield,  Green,  & Son,  1/8  Strand. 

‘ 8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

rpHE  LIFE  of  EDWAED  LIVINGSTON.  By  Chaeies 

Haven  Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Bancroft. 

“ We  have  rarely  been  more  struck  or  interested  by  any  biographical  work  than  by  thil 
\}o6k."^£dinhurg?i  Heview, 

Nearly  ready,  8vo. 

EELIGION  and  CHEMISTEY;  or.  Proofs  of  God’s  Plan  in 

the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements.  ByJosiAH  P.  Cooke,  Jun.,  Author  of  “Elements  of 
Chemical  Physics.” 

Just  ready,  8vo. 

THE  NINTH  VOLUME  of  Mr.  BANCROFT’S  HISTORr  of 

AMERICA. 

London;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  Sc  Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  SAVANS  OF  ENGLAND. 

This  day,  8vo.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Is.  each, 

rUHE  TEUTH  of  the  BIBLE  UPHELD;  or.  Truth  versus 

Science.  “My  Visit  to  the  Sun.”  By  Lawrence  S.  Benson,  of  South  Carolina. 

London  ; Sapndrrs,  Otley,  & Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  W. 

Seventh  Edition,  Tenth  Thousand,  2s.  6d. ; free  by  post,  32  Stamps. 

lYISEASES  of  the  SKIN  : a Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

' Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt.  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western  . 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

“ Mr.  Hunt  has  transferred  these  diseases  from  the  incurable  class  to  the  curable.”— ikinccf. 
London  ; T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


^HE  LIFE  of  CHRIST:  an  Eclectic  Gospel  from  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments,  Arranged  on  a New  Principle,  with  Analytical  Tables.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  By  C.  Delaphymr,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Emily  Faithfull,  Publisher,  London. 


Now  published,  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  and  SOMNAMBULISM. 

Adolphe  Didier. 

To  be  had  at  Baillierk’s,  219  Regent  Street. 


By 
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WALTER  M'LEOD,  F.R.G.S. 
WILl.IAM  HUGHES,  E.K.G.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A. 


IMUROVEn  IJDITIONP,  CAREFULLY  CORRECTEr)  TIIROUGHOUT. 

In  Rtroiiff  canvAS  covers,  iirice  Ninepence  each  Work, 

LEIG’S  SCHOOL  SERIES,  iiiteiidccl  to  comprise  a complete 

V T1  conrso  of  Elementary  Erlncntion.  Projected  and  edited  by  the  Rev,  G,  R, 
Gl.EKi,  M.A.,  Cliaplain-Goneral  to  H.M.  Forces  : Assisted  by 

ProfcBBor  R.  W.  RROWNE,  M.A. 
THOMAS  TATE,  F.K.A.S. 

A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  &o. 

GRADUATED  SERIES  of  9 COPY-BOOKS,  each 3d. 

FIRST  SCHOOL-BOOK,  or  READING  and  WRITING  6d, 

SECOND  SCHOOL-BOOK,  or  READING  and  SPELLING 9d. 

SIMPLE  TRUTHS  from  SCRIPTURE 6d. 

EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 9d. 

HIS  I ORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 9d. 

BOOK  of  HEALTH,  9d BOOK  of  DOMESTIC  ECONO.MY,  9d. 

BOOK  of  BIOGRAPHY,  9d CHILD'S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY,  9d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 9d. 

GENERAL. GEOGRAPHY  9d. 

HAND- ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY 2s.  (id. 

CLASS-ATLAS  of  PHY^SICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2s.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND 7a.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE 9d. 

SACRED  HISTORY,  2s.  cloth  j or  in  2 Parts,  each  9d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGI.AND,  2s.  cloth  ; or  in  2 Partsi  each  9d. 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES  9d. 

HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA 9d. 

HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS,  Part  I.  on  the  above  four 9d. 

HISTORY  of  ROME,  9d HISTORY  of  GREECE,  9d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  2s.  cloth ; or  in  2 Parts,  each  9d. 

ASTRONOMY  and  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES 9d. 

MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC  9d. 

BOOK-KEEPING  by  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  ENTRY 9d. 

EIGHT  ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  adapted  to  above,  each 6d. 

PRACTICAL  or  APPLIED  GEOMETRY  Is. 

DRAWING  applied  to  Architecture,  Building,  Engineering,  &c Is, 

MENSURATION,  9d.  j Kev,  9d ' LOGARITHMS,  Is.;  Key,  9d. 

ALGEBRA,  9d.  i Kev,  3d ELEMENTARY  EUCLID,  9d. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Is Kev  to  the  Problems,  9d. 

HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  and  PNEUMATICS  i....  9d. 

ELECTRICITY,  9d LIGHT  and  HEAT,  9d. 

MAGNETISM,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro-Dynamics  9d. 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY  9d. 

MECHANICS  and  the  STEAM  ENGINE 9d. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  How. 

BISHOP  BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  SCHOOL  ATLASES. 

Now  ready,  in  royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  half-bound  ; or  royal  4to.  (full  size  of  the 
Maps)  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

'DISHOP  BUTLEE’S  ATLAS  of  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY. 

New  Edition,  enlarged  to  33  fuli-coloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  on  Steel 
by  E.  WELTJ2R,  F.R.G.S. ; with  a copious  Index.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


’‘There  nre  several  improvements  in  this 
edUiun  of  Bisliop  Butler’s  ‘Atlas  of  Modern 
Geo-rruphy.’  New  Maps  have  been  added, 
the  old  ones  corrected  according  to  the  present 
state  of  geographical  knowledge;  and,  last  not 


least,  the  price  of  the  whole  has  been  reduced. 
The  execution  of  the  maps  does  Mr.  Weller 
great  honour ; he  has  combined  distinctness 
with  fulness  most  successlully ; the  mountains 
and  rivers  are  remarkably  clear.” 

Atliencenm. 


“ The  Author  of  ‘ Late  Laurels  ’ is  too  witty 
for  a novelist.  He  should  write  comedies. 
Such  dialogue  as  he  produces  ought  to  sparkle 


BUTLEE’S  JUNIOE  ATLAS  of  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY; 

comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Modern  Atlas. 
Royal  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  half -bound. 

BUTLEE'S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHY ; enlarged 

to  Twenty-four  full-coloured  Maps ; '-vith  a complete  Index.  Royal  8vo.  price 
12s.  half-bound ; or  royal  4to.  price  12s.  cloth. 

BUTLEE’S  JUNIOE  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHY; 

comprising  Ten  fuU-coloured  Maps,  selected  from  the  Ancient  Atlas.  Royal 
8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  half-bound. 

BUTLEE’S  GENEEAL  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODEEN 

GEOGRAPHY  ; enlarged  to  Fifty-seven  full-coloured  Maps ; with  Two 
Indexes.  Royal  4to.  price  22s.  half -bound. 

BUTLEE’S  GEOGEAPHIOAL  COPY-BOOKS,  or  MAP  PEG- 

JECTIONS,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Oblong  4to.  price  4s.  each  Set ; or  7s.  6d, 
together. 

BUTLEE’S  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY;  an  entirely  New 

Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.  Post  8vo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

BUTLEE’S  ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHY;  an  entirely  New 

Edition,  collected  from  the  best  authorities.  Post  8vo.  price  4s.  cloth. 

THE  ANCIENT  and  MODEEN  GEOGEAPHY,  in  1 vol. 

price  7s.  6d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  15s.  cloth, 

T ATE  LAUEELS  : a Tale,  reprinted  from  “ Eraser’s  Maga- 

* " By  the  Author  of  “ Wheat  and  Tares.” 

on  the  stage Indeed  we  do  not  know 

any  two  volumes  which  have  contained  so 
much  epigram  for  years  past.”— 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS  BY  REY.  H.  MIJSGRAYE  WILKINS. 
Fourth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth,  and  Key,  for  Tutors  and  Private 
Students,  price  2s.  Gd. 

A MANUAL  of  LATIN  PEOSE  COMPOSITION.  By 

the  Rev.  Henry  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 

Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions. 

LATIN  PROSE  EXERCISES,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Middle 

Classes  of  Schools.  Second  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

KEY,  for  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  only,  price  5s. 

PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  ANTHOLOGY,  selected  from  Pha:- 

dms,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus,  and  Martial.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

NOTES  for  LATIN  LYRICS,  in  use  in  Harrow,  Westminster, 

and  Rugby  Schools.  Sixth  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 

POSITION.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  4s.  6d. 

KEY,  for  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  only,  price  2s.  6d. 

A PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  DELECTUS,  for  the  use  of 

Schools.  New  Edition,  12mo.  price  4s.  KEY,  price  2s.  6d. 

PROGRESSIVE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  on  the  same  plan, 

and  to  follow  in  use  the  above.  Second  Edition,  price  5s. 

MANUAL  of  GREEK  PEOSE  COMPOSITION.  Second 

Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd.  KEY,  for  Tutors  and  Private  Students, 
price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  OLYNTHIACS  of  DEMOSTHENES.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  H.  Musgrave  Wilkins,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

I.ondon ; Longman.  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


GEOaRAPHICAL  WORKS  BY  WILLIAM  HUGHE, S,  F.R.G.S. 

Ill  fcp.  Svo.  with  Six  Coloured  Map.^,  price  7».  Gd. 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGEAPHY,  PHYSICAL,  INDUS- 

-tK  TRIAL,  and  POLITICAL.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  up  to  the  present  date.  By  W.  F.R.G.S.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Geography  iii  King’s  College,  and  in  Queen’s  College,  London. 

Or  in  f Part  I. — Europe,  price  3s,  Gd.  cloth. 

2 Parts  (Part  II. — Asia,  Africa,  Amtrica,  and  Australia,  4s. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH  HISTORY,  price  8s.  6d. 
A MANUAL  of  BRITISH  GEOGRAPHY,  price  2s. 

A MANUAL  of  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGEAPHY,  4s.  Gd. 
THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  GEOGRAPHY,  price  9d. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  price  9d. 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  BEGINNERS,  piice  9d. 

London : Longman,  Green,  h Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AMY  HERBERT.” 
The  Third  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

I^XTRAITS  CHOISIS  des  AUTEURS  MODERNES,  or 

Advanced  French  Reading-Book  ; comprising  Pieces  of  considerable  length, 
selected  from  the  best  Writers  with  a view  to  sustain  the  Pupil’s  interest  in  each 
Exercise  : intended  principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies’  Schools.  By  the  Author- 
of  “ Amy  Herbert.” 

Also,  a Revised  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

CONTES  EACILES,  a Selection  of  Amusing  Stories  from 

Modem  French  Writers  ; intended  to  give  Little  Girls  an  interest  in  reading 
when  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  Language,  and  to  precede  in  use- 
“ Extraits  Choisis.” 

Loudon:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

READING,  SPELLING,  WRITING,  ARITHMETIC,  AND  DICTATION 
EXERCISES  UNDER  THE  REVISED  CODE. 

Now  complete  in  6 Parts  or  Standards,  price  5s.  3d.  and  Answers  to  the  Exercises 
in  Arithmetic,  price  Is. 

OTEVENS  and  HOLE’S  GRADE  LESSON  BOOKS,  each 

O standard  embracing  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Exercises  for 
Dictation.  Especially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code.  By 
E.  T.  Stevens,  Associate  of  King’s  College,  London ; and  Charles  Hole,  Head 
Master,  Loughborough  CoUegiate  School,  Biixton. 

FIRST  STANDARD,  price  Gd.  r FOURTH  STANDARD,  price  9d. 

SECOND  STANDARD,  price  9d.  FIFTH  STANDARD,  price  Is.  3d. 

THIRD  STANDARD,  price  9d.  | SIXTH  STANDARD,  price  Is.  3d. 

THE  ADVANCED  LESSON  BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Evening 

Classes,  by  the  same  Authors,  nearly  ready, 

into  the  hands,  not  merely  of  every  school- 


“ The  plan  of  these  grade  books  is  excellent, 
and,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  teachin;i  the 
English  language  and  arithmetic,  they  are 
unexceptionable.  So  good  are  they  in  these 
respects  that  we  should  hope  to  see  them  pass 


muster,  but  into  those  of  parents  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  and  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  kingdom,  until  they  become  as  well  known, 
as  Goldsmith  andPinnock.” 

Social  Science  Review. 


THE  PRIMER,  hy  the  same  Authors,  introductory  to  the  ahove» 

with  10  Woodcuts,  price  3d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

SCHOOL  HISTORIES  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ AMY  HERBERT.” 
Revised  Edition,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

A FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Siege  of  Troy, 

B.c.  1184,  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  b.C.  146.  By  the  Author  of  “ Amy 
Herbert.” 

Historical  Works  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Founda- 

tion  of  Rome,  B.c.  753,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  A.D.  70.  Eleventh 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  ASSYRIA,  and  BABY- 

LONIA, with  Two  coloured  Maps,  price  6s. 

London : Longman,  Gkeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

CONTANSEAU'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  in  post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd.  bound, 

]STEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  By  Leon  Contanseatj,  French  Examiner  for 
Military  and  Civil  Appointments,  &c. 

Also,  by  Mr.  Contanseau,  Second  Edition,  price  5s. 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY : being  a careful  Ahridg- 

mentof  the  Author’s  “ Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,”  retaining  all  the 
most  useful  features  of  the  original  work  condensed  into  a much  smaller  volume. 


Of  these  two  works  the  larger  or  Prac- 
tical Dictionary,  intended  mainly  for 
the  use  of  schools,  contains  a more  full 
vocabulary,  together  with  many  phrases 
and  idioms  wliich  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  plan  of  a pocket  volume. 
The  Pocket  Dictionary,  adapted  for 


beginners,  tourists,  and  travellers,  aims 
at  the  utmost  conciseness  of  definition, 
while  it  still  retains  for  general  use  the 
features  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and 
orderly  arrangement  to  which  the  imme- 
diate and  enduring  success  of  the  Prac- 
tical Dictionary  is  fairly  attributable. 


London ; Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  BPELLING-BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ AMY  HERBERT.” 

New  Edition,  in  18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

TAICTATION  EXERCISES.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sb’well, 

-L'  Author  of  the  “ Child’s  First  History  of  Rome,”  a “ First  History  of 
Greece,”  &o. 


London:  Longman,  Gkeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

SLATER'S  SCHOOL  CHRONOLOGY. 

A New  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

OENTENTLE  CHRONOLOGIC/E : Being  a complete  System 

of  Ancient  and  Modern  Chronology  : Introductory  Lessons  on  Dates  in  general ; 


France ; Dates  useful  to  Artists ; Dates 
useful  to  Musicians ; Dates  useful  in  the 
Medical  Profession ; Dates  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  East  Indies;  General  Chi*o- 
nological  Table  contained  in  Familiar 
Lessons  in  Geography,”  New 


Chronology  before  Clirist ; Chronology 
after  Christ ; Clu’onology  necessary  in 
the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ; 

Dates  connected  with  Science  and  Litera- 
ture ; Chronology  for  the  History  of 
Sentences.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Slater,  Author  of 
Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  DAWSCN  TURNER’S  HISTORICAL  ANALYSES. 

Fifth  Edition,  now  ready,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  up  to  the  Present  Time, 
in  fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A NALYSIS  of  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  HISTORY.  By 

Dawson  W.  Tukner,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Institution  School, 
Liverpool. 

ANALYSIS  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Second  Edition,  2s. 
ANALYSIS  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY,  Third  Edition,  2s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  DR.  MONSELL'S  SPIRITUAL  SONGS. 

Now  read}'',  a New  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  Od.  cloth. 

» QPmiTUAL  SONGS  ” for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLY- 

O DATS  THROUGHOUT  the  TEAR.  By  John  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 
Vicar  of  Egham,  and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 

By  the  same  Author,  Fourth  Edition, 

HIS  PRESENCE  not  HIS  MEMORY,  price  Is. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  price  3s.  6d. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

(CONVOCATION  and  the  CROWN  in  COUNCIL : a Second 

^ Letter  to  an  Anglican  Friend.  By  the  Right  Rev.  HENiiy  Edward  Man- 
ning, D.D. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Ro-w. 

COLENSO’S  ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
New  Edition  (1864),  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  addition  of  Notes  and  Examination- 
Papers,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  designed  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS:  To 

which  is  added  a Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W. 
COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  Revised  Editions. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  ISino.  1b.  Od.,  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d.  ; 
or  in  5 Parts,  separately,  as  follows  : 

1.  Text-Book,  6d.  . 4.  Examples,  Part  III.  Fractions,  Decimals, 

2.  Examples,  Part  I.  Simple  Arithmetic,  4d.  &c.  4d. 

X Examples,  Part  II.  Compound  Arithmetic,  I 5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions 
4d.  t the  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  1 vol.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Part  I.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  ; KEY,  5s. 

Hunter’s  Questions  on  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  12mo.  6s, ; KEY,  .'>3. 

18mo.  Is.  6d. ; KEY,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d. ; with  KEY,  Gs.  6d. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  6d. ; without  KEY,  Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  1. 3s.  6d. : KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Part  II.  2s.  6d.  ; KEY,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A New  Edition,  in  18mo.  price  One  Shilling, 

q^HE  STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOWLEDGE:  Comprising 

several  hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  a Mother. 

In  the  same  Series,  price  Is.  each,  Stepping-Stones  to 


KNOWLEDGE,  Second  Series,  Is. 
BIOGRAPHY,  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Is. 

ROMAN  HISTORY,  is. 
GRECIAN  HISTORY,  Is. 
FRENCH  HISTORY,  Is. 

BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE,  Is. 


ASTRONOMY,  Is.  MUSIC,  Is. 
ENGLISH  HISTORY,  la. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  Is. 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  and  PRO- 
NUNCIATION, Is. 

ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Is. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  2 Parts,  Is.  each. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  YONGE’S  SMALLER  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON. 

May  now  be  had,  in  square  12mo.  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 

A NEW  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  abridged  from  the 

larger  Work  by  C.  D.  Tonge. 


This  smaller  “ English-Greek  Lexicon  *’ 
differs  from  the  larger  in  the  circumstance 
that  while  the  original  work  aims  at  giving 
every  Greek  Word  to  be  found  in  the  Authors 
of  the  classical  age,  this  Abridgment,  being 
meant  for  less  advanced  scholars,  confines 
itself  solely  to  words  used  by  the  Attic  writers . 


The  words  found  only  in  the  poets  are  distin- 
guished* ; several  additional  phrases  are  given 
chiefly  from  the  Tragedians  ; the  irregular 
declensions,  conjugations,  and  constructions 
are  specified ; and  the  quantity  of  each  sylla- 
ble is  marked,  as  In  a Gradus. 


'T'HE 


MR.  YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing 

all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority,  New  Edition,  being 
the  Fifth,  iu  post  4to.  price  21s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  MOORS. 

TOMMIEBEG  SHOOTINGS;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

Two  Cockney  Sportsmen  on  the  Scotch,  Moors.  By  Thomas  Jeans.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  bds  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHOT-GUN  and  SPORTING-RIFLE,  and  the  DOGS, 

PONIES,  FERRETS,  &c.,  used  with  them  in  the  various  kinds  of  Shooting  and  Trapping. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  half  bound,  10s.  6d. 
Rootledge,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  A HOLIDAY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustration,  5s. 

A CRUISE  upon  WHEELS.  By  Charles  Allston  Colllns. 

“ We  know  not  where  a pleasanter,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  correct,  guide  to  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  volume  could  be  found  than  its  author.”— DafV?/  News, 

Routledge,  Waune,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

(With  20  Plates)  Is.;  or  by  post,  14  Stamps. 

'T'ODDLES’S  HIGHLAND  TOUR.  In  this  Volume 

narrated  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Richard  Toddles  and  Tom  Step  well,  during 
Tour  in  Scotland. 

Routledge,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

MR.  LEO  H.  GRINDON’S  NEW  WORK  ON  BOTANY. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  850  pp,  12s. ; 

T3RITISH  and  GARDEN  BOTANY.  By  Leo  H.  Grindon. 

With  230  Illustrations. 

• Routledge,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

QIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON’S  NOVELS.  — The  only 

Complete  Edition  ever  Published. 

23  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cloth  gilt  X4  3 0 

„ ,,  half  calf. 6 5 0 

„ „ half  morocco 6 5 0 

Any  Volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Contains: 

A STRANGE  STORY : The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,  3s.  6d. 
WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ? 2 vols.  8s. 


are 

their 


Rienzi,  3s.  Cd. 

The  Last  of  tlie  Barons,  5s. 
Leila,  2s. 

The  Disowned,  3s.  Gd. 
Harold,  -is. 

Paul  Clifford,  3s.  6d. 
Godoliihiii,3s. 

Alice,  3s.  Od. 

Lucretia,4s. 


Pelham,  3s.  Cd. 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  2s.  Gd. 
Ernest  Maltravers,3s.  Gd. 

Zanoiu,3$.  Gd. 

Tlxe  Caxtons,  4s. 

Eugene  Aram,  3s.  Gd. 

Night  and  Morning,  4s. 

Devereux,  .Is.  Gd. 

The  I^ast  Days  of  Pompeii,  3s.  Gd. 

My  Novel,  2 vols.  8s. 

**  What  W ill  He  Do  Witli  It  ? ” and  “ A Strange  Story  ” have  just  been  added  to  this  Series. 
Purchasers  ot  the  previous  Volumes  are  recommended  to  complete  tlieir  Sets  as  quickly  as 
possible,  by  adding  to  their  Libraries  these  last  two  Romances  of  “England’s  greatest 
Novelist.” 

Routleoce,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Messrs.  TIISLET  BEOTKERS’  MW  WORKS, 

In  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE." 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols. 

DENIS  DONNE:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  ••  Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  IReady  t?iis  day, 

“ In  a week  or  two  we  are  to  have  a new  novel  which,  without  being  sensational  in  its  inci- 
dents, is  certain  to  create  a sensation  in  the  novel-reading  world.  It  is  entitled  * Denis  Donne,* 
and  is  by  the  author  of  ‘ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,’  a story  that  excited  some  little  attention  for  the 
promise  which  it  held  out,  a promise  which  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  forthcoming  work.” 

Illustrated  Times, 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

K.'  I w.  I \ _ ..  _ _ . (4  no  A . . ■ A S A.  A .A  A , La  O * a 4 .1  n 


Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Rome  in  I860  ;’ 
“Daily  Telegraph.”  2 vols.  16s. 


and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
ithis  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a Novel. 


By  James  A.  St.  John.  3 vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AGNES  HOME.” 


[.This  day. 


STRIFE  and  REST  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.”  2 vols.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols.  lOs.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols.  [Ready  this  day. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 


Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


['This  day. 


Also,  just  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 

LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s.  GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  Gs. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 

RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY,  6s. 


BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also,  just  published, 

ELEANOPv’S  VICTORY.  By  Miss  Braddon.  6s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  IS  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

EEPEODUCTIONS  OF  ALL  THE 

EAEEST  QUAETO  EDITIONS  BY  PHOTOLITHOGEAPHY. 

Under  the  Supervision  of  Mr.  H.  STAUNTON. 

On  September  1 will  be  published,  10s.  6d.,  a Microscopically  exact  Facsimile  of  “ Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  ” (1600),  from  the  matchless  original  in  Bridgwater  House,  being  the  first  ot  a 
series,  comprising  all  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  printed  before  the  folio  of  1623,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  reproduction  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Staunton.  A 
Prospectus  may  be  had  on  upplicaiion. 

Subscribers’  Names  to  be  forwarded  in  this  Form 
To  Messrs.  Day  & Son,  6 Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London.— Place  my  Name  on  your 
List  of  Subscribers  to  the  Photolithographic  Facsimiles  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  printed  belore 
1623,  not  to  exceed  twenty  in  number,  at  10s.  6d.  each. 

Name  , Address 

Or  where  the  Subscription  only  extends  to  the  first  Play  issued:— 

Place  my  Name  on  your  lust  of  Subscribers  to  the  Photolithographic  Facsimile  of  “Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  ” (1600),  which  you  are  about  to  issue,  price  lOs.  Cd. 

Name  , Address 

DAY  & SON,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  &c. 

6 GATE  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IX/TENTONE  in  its  MEDICAL  ASPECT.  By  J.  L.  Sioedet, 

M.B.  London,  M.R.C.P.  London. 

“ Every  information  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Siordet’s  little  handbook."— TJeacZt’r. 

May  be  recommended  as  containimr,  in  a very  small  space,  some  of  the  chief  points  which 
intending  tourists  desire  to  be  clear  upon.”— Lancet. 

John  Chi)rchix.l  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

• Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d, 

A MANUAL  of  DIET  and  EEGIMEN  for  PHYSICIAN 

and  PATIENT,  By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

“ In  the  matter  of  many  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life— food  at\d  ventilation  for  example- 
all  society,  even  the  most  educated,  is  daily  deeply  sinning.  May  some  of  these  sinners  read 
Dr.  Dobell’s  book,  become  wiser,  and  increase  tlieir  days  by  living  more  after  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  common  sense.”— Medical  Journal. 

John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Just  published,  2s. 

on  DIPHTHERIA  and 

By  Charles  Bell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Edin. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Is.  6d. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  of  WOMEN,  as  illustrated  by  Abdominal 

Cellulitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Membrane  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

AN  INQUIRY  into  tbe  RELATIVE  FREQUENCY,  the 

-CA  duration,  and  CAUSE  of  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN:  as  deduced  from  the  Obser- 
vations of  One  Thousand  consecutive  Cases.  With  Remarks  on  the  Exanthematous  EpiJeinic 
of  tlie  Spring  of  lb64.  By  Ekasmos  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

In  preparation, 

THE  STUDENT’S  BOOK  on  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and 

DISEASES  of  the  SICIN. 

John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. . 

OUR  GREAT  WRITERS. 

Just  published,  the  First  Volume,  382  pp.  8vo.  “s. 

A COURSE  of  LECTURES  upon  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

nnmerous  Quotations  and  Analyses  of  the  principal  Works.  By  CnAarrs  EmvAiiu 
Torneu,  Professor  of  Euslislr  Literature  in  tlie  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum. 

***  The  Seven  Lectures  on  Sliakspeare  occupy  124  pages. 

St.  Petersburg:  A.  Mil.vx,  14  Neveky  Prospect. 

London:  D.  Nuttj  Tbud.neb  & Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  Hi  Co. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

-t  ERYSIPELAS.  By  Charles  Bell, 


August  6, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Keview. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HUEST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WOKKS. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  D’Almeida.  2 vols.  with  IlluBtrations.  21s. 

“ Mr.  D’Almeida’a  volumes  traverse  interestiTiff  (rround.  The  narrative  is  nlled  with  gootl 
and  entertaining  matter."— A‘xani/ncr.  "A  most  excellent  narrative,  “^*1^ 

customs  of  tlie  natives  and  the  Dutch  residents,  and  the  principal  features  ot  the 
vei  y vividly  depicted,  aud  the  book  is  full  of  amusing  anecdotes— ns  informing  as  they  are 
delightful.’’— iitar. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 yol.  8vo. 
“Every  one  ought  to  read  Mr.  Lumley's  very  attractive  ‘Reminiscences.  It  is  a niost 
entertaining  volume-  In  the  fashionable,  dramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  welcome  is 
ossured.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book  with  delightful  fluency.  — i ost. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  complete  in  1 voL  with  Portrait,  bound,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

.By  VICT0R  HUGO.  THE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 

Illustrated  by  Millais,  bound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND 

MATTIE:  a Stray. 


^ «Sic. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

By  the  Author  of  “No 


3 vols. 

* A healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  Buch  a character 
os  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successfully,  is  no  slight  achievemeut  either  ethical  or 

ajstlietical."— i5a^w.j’c/a,v  iieftcir.  . ...  

*‘  * Mattie:  A Stray.’  is  a novel  that  ought  to  take  a higher  rank  than  that  ot  an  ephemeral 
Work  of  fiction.  Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  She  audher  life  are  painted  atterthe  life.  Xnt 
story  is  fullof  interest  at  every  page."— AtAcwcewm, 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

o£  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Do^vn,”  &c.  3 vols.  , . , 

**  Mr.  JeuflVeson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  liealthy  l^uk.  —Athenoiuyn. 

" Mr.  .ieuflVeson  has  achieved  a remarkable  success  iu  this  work.  Not  Dead  Yet  is  a really 
good  novel,  cliaracterized  by  masterly  ability.  It  cannot  fail  to  afford  great  and  rimely  oitered 
pleasure  to  all  readers.  The  author  lias  never  written  a book  which  was  otherwise  than  notable 
for  power,  originality,  and  profuseness  of  thought,  but  he  has  never  done^  anything  comparable 
to  this  work,  which  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  power,  boldness,  and  interest,  —rost. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLiFii'E,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols.  ...  , „ « „ . 

“Tills  book  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  characters  are  well  discriminates.  —Suti.  A 
grateful  contribution  to  the  best  class  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  day . — Jlessenger. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols.  _ , , . 

“A  pleasant  story,  gracefully  told." — Pont.  "This  story  is  very  ingenious  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  contains  a variety  of  attractive  characters."— Nwn. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 


Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 


[Jus(  ready. 


Iilr.  NEWBY  has  this  day  published  the  following  Novels  : 

WONDROUS  STRANGE. 

“ The  interest  is  so  deep  and  exciting  that  we  read  on  without  noting  time."— iJarpms.  “ Not 
only  is  the  story  naturally  told,  but  a vein  of  right  feeling  runs  through  every  chapter. 
We  recommend  strangers  who  are  in  search  of  an  exciting  novel  to  read  ‘ Wondrous  Strange.  " 
— OAsotco*.  " A cotemporory  reviewer  has  accused  the  author  of  following  in  the  steps  of  other 
writers,  but  oil  who  read  this  e.xciting  novel  will  see  what  a difterent  path  she  has  taken  to 
reach  the  region  of  sensation.  Mrs.  Ellis  never  gave  purer  lessons  to  the  women  of  England 
than  those  to  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  ‘ Wondrous  Strange.’  DaiVy  Post. 

A HEART  TWICE  WON.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson. 

Dedicated  (by  permission  of  his  Daughters)  to  the  Memory  of  her  Cousin,  the  late 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 

ROGER  WHATMOUGH’S  WILL.  I NO  RELATIONS. 

EATHEE  STIRLING.  SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE. 

PHASES  OF  LIFE.  I CROSSING  THE  BORDER. 


ON  CHANGfE  of  CLIMATE.  A Gruide  for  Travellers 

in  Pursuit  of  Health.  By  T.  M.  Madden,  M.D.,F.R.C.S. 

“Medical  literature  is  not  overdone  with  reliable  works  on  climate,  and  we  gladly  welcome 
this  as  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.”— ifedicai  Mirror. 

TAORMINA,  and  other  POEMS.  1 vol.  7s.  6d. 
HEROIC  IDYLS.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH:  a Novel.  2 vols.  21s. 

[_In  the  press. 

ENGLISH  AMERICA ; or.  Pictures  of  Canadian 

Places  and  People.  By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Author  of  “ Down  South." 


THE  ALABAMA. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

MYSTERIOUS  LEGENDS  OF 
EDINBURGH, 

Now  for  the  First  Time  Told  in  Print. 


By  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON, 

Author  of  “Curious  Storied  Traditions,"  &c. 


Contents, 


LORD  KAMES’S  PUZZLE. 

MRS.  CORBET’S  AMPUTATED  TOE. 
THE  BROWNIE  OF  THE  WEST  BOW. 
THE  ANCIENT  BUREAU. 

A LEGEND  OF  HALKERSTON’S 
WYND. 

LANG  SANDY  WOOD’S  WATCH. 


DEACON  MACGILLIVRAY'S  DISAP- 
PEARANCE. 

LORD  BRAXFIELD’S  CASE  OF  THE 
RED  NIGHTCAP. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  SARAH 
GOWANLOCK. 

JOHN  CAMERON’S  LIFE  POLICY. 


“ Mr.  Leighton  manages  with  much  art  to  hold  our  interest  in  suspense  to  the  very  end  ; 
and  his  mysteries  are  otten  sufficiently  provocative  of  curiosity  to  keep  us  reading  on  into  the 
lading  light."—  London  Review. 

“We  recommend  this  book  heartily  to  visitors  by  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  sure  to  find  a 
welcome,  and  wiiere  it  will  read  pleasantly  with  a running  accompaniment  of  wave  music." 

Reader. 

“ The  very  titles  of  these  legends  are  suggestive  of  wonder  and  provocative  of  curiosity 
There  are  ghosts  and  gliost-like  sceoes,and  ludicrous  misapprehensions,  domestic  tragedies  of 
deepest  pathos,  and  comedies  of  grim  humour;  all  in  their  way  equally  interesting  and  enter- 
—Caledonian  Mercury, 


EDINBURGH  : WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 
LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  at  CO. 


This  day  is  published,  post  8to.  1 Os.  6d. 

COENELIUS  O’DOWD 

UPON 

MENT  ANTD  WOMEN*,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  “BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.” 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Frontispiece,  l4s. 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army;  Author  of  “Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile." 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  square  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  12s. 

OUR  INHERITANCE  IN  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

. By  Professor  C.  PIAZZI  SMYTH, 

Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  and  Author  of  “The  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,"  Ac. 


STRAHAN  & CO.,  32  LUDGATE  HILL. 


In  a few  days,  post  8vo. 

TANGLED  TALK: 

An  Essayist’s  Holiday. 

STRAHAN  & CO.,  33  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Will  be  ready  in  a few  days,  Pocket  Edition,  Is.  6d. 

DR.  GUTHRIE’S  SPEAKING  TO 
THE  HEART. 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Journals,  &c.  of  Captain  SEMMES,  C.S.N.,  and  other  Officers. 
With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 

LONDON : SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  & CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET,  W. 

THE  COTTON  FAMINE. 

Now  ready,  vol.  8vo.  ISs. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  COTTON 
FAMINE, 

From  the  Fall  of  Sumter  to  the  Passing  of  the  Public  Works  Act. 

By  R.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 


STRAHAN  A CO.,  32  LUDGATE  HILL. 


LARGE  TYPE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 


Will  be  ready  iu  a few  days,  2 vols.  12mo.  bound  in  morocco,  25s. 

Hon.  Miss  GRIMSTON’S  Arrangement  of 

THE  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK 

AND 

LESSONS. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  in  two  handsome,  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 


LONDON:  SAUNDERS,  O’TLEY,  & CO.,  60  BROOK  STREET, W. 


LONDON : HATCHARD  & CO.,  187  PICCADILLY, 
Booksellers  to  H.K.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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Complete,  22  vols.  and  Index, 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA: 

A New  Dictionary  of  TTnivorsal  Knowledge. 
Conclucted  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

In  r cur  Divisions,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  os  a separate  Work. 

4 vols.  clotli.  12  28.;  or  lialf  morocco,  £2  10s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


6 vols.  clotli,  £3;  or  3 vols.  half  morocco,  £3  12s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


4 vols.  cloth,  £2  2s.;  or  2 vols.  half  morocco,  £2  10s. 

TEE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


8 vols. .cloth,  £J,lGs.;  or  4 vols.  half  morocco,  £3  I2s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 


To  which  is  now  added,  1 vol.  4to.  uniform  with  the  work,  cloth,  Cs.; 
or  Jialf-bound  morocco,  9s. 

A SITNOPTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
FOUR  DIVISIONS. 

- Tlie  price  of  the  complete  Work,  22  Volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Index),  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £12;  and  in  Double  Volumes,  half-bound  in  morocco,  £1 1 4s. 

*“  The  English  Cycloprodia  ’ is  a w’ork  that,  as  a whole,  has  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals 
of  its  kind;  that,  taken  by  itself,  supjdies  the  place  cf  a small  library,  and,  used  in  a large 
library,  is  found  to  present  many  points  of  information  that  are  souglit  in  vain  in  any  other 
cycloptedia  in  the  English  language.”— licviaWy  April  1863. 

“ As  regards  the  contents  of  tliis  Cyclopaedia,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  sufficient 
impression  of  an  aggregate  which  includes  somewhere  or  other  all  tlie  information  generally 
required  upon  every  conceivable  topic.  A good  Encycloptedia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a com- 
pendious library,  and  though  students  may  require  further  information  upon  some  points  than 
its  summaries  contain,  even  students  will  be  surprised,  in  this  instance,  to  find  the  materials  at 
their  disposal  when  they  once  adopt  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its  pages.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses a large  proportion  of  the  articles  may  be  said  to  be  exhaustive;  they  are  accurate  to  a 
degree  v/hicli  will  strike  even  those  who  know  what  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  them  so  ; 
and,  as  they  are  concise  as  well  as  full,  every  column  being  rammed  like  a sky-rocket,  the 
owner  has  a reservoir  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  library  shelves  it  will  occupy.” 

Times^  Oct.  4, 18G1. 

Whoever  wants  an  Encyclopedia,  extensive  and  5’^et  cheap,  and  compiled  throughout  on 
the  principle  of  compendious  and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  rather  tlian  on  that  of 
collected  individual  d.’sscrtations,  cannot  do  better  than  procure  the  * English  Cyclopeedia’  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight.  . . . Asa  digest  of  universal  knowledge  which  shall  serve  for  the 

popular  and  miscellaneous  purposes  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  materials  and  abstracts 
for  those  who  are  studying  special  subjects,  and  aim  at  substantial  and  exact  science,  the 
‘English  Cyclopaedia  ’ may  be  confidently  recommended.” 

From  an  Article  by  David  Masson,  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  March. 


8 vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £3  16s.  6d.  illustrated  with  many  hundred 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings, 

A>iD  DEDICATED  TO 

EIS  HOY  All  HIGHINESS  THE  PUmCE  OE  WALES. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT'S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

” This  is  the  history  for  English  youth."— Jau.  12, 18G0. 

“So  observes  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  his  admirably  comprehensive  popular  History  of 
England,  from  which  no  topic  tliat  concerns  tlie  history  of  the  English  people— not  even  this 
question  of  the  origin  of  parish  registers— has  been  omitted  ; that  book  of  Mr.  Knight's  being, 
let  us  say  here  by  the  way,  the  best  history  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people.” 

All  the  Year  Hound  (in  an  Article  upon  “Parish  Registers”). 

“During  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Knight  has  been  labouring  at  the  magnum  opus  of  his 
literary  life.  His  ambition  has  been  to  advance  liberal  tlioughtandright  knowledge  in  England 
by  a History  of  iSnglaud,  so  wTitten  as  to  engage  popular  attention,  giving  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their  full  perception,  and  with  his  own  high  interpretation  of 
their  relative  importance.  He  is  the  last  m:m  who  would  sec  m English  History  the  kings  and 
queens  instead  of  the  people.”— ^ 

“ So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  witli  this  comprehensive  history,  we  caiiuot  hesitate  to  commend 
the  results  of  Mr.  Knight’s  seven  ye.ars’  labour.  He  has  probably  done  all  that  talent,  industry, 
uprightness,  and  an  enlightened  sympatity  could  do.  His  history  is  probably  the  most  avail- 
able, and  tlie  most  informing  history  of  England  that  we  possess.  It  has  one  cardinal  moral 
merit;  it  is  a thoroughly  patriotic  history,  the  production  of  an  educated  Englishman  who  loves 
his  country,  without  concealing  his  country’s  faults,  and  without  hating  the  country  of  a neigh- 
bour. It  htus  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  presenting  a complete  and  often  graphic  narrative 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  England’s  fortunes  and  of  England’s  action.” 

Westminster  Review. 

The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  each  9s.;  Vol.  VII.  lOs.  6d.; 
and  Vol.  VIII.  12s.  Also  in  Parts.  Parts  1 to  54,  each  la.;  Parts  55  to  59,  each  3s.  6d. 


LONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


COBBEOTED,  AMENDED,  AND  ENLAEGED  FOB  THE 
ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

2 vols.  8vo.  carefully  Corrected  aod  Eevised,  cloth,  24s. 

FLUGEL’S 

COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

OF 

I THE  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 
I LANGUAGES : 

I Adapted  to  the  English  Student ; with  great  Additions  and 
' Improvements. 

I By  C.  A.  FEILING, 

German  Master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  City  of  London  School; 

! Dr.  A.  HEIMANN, 

Professor  of  German  at  the  London  University  College  ; and 

; JOHN  OXENFORD,  Esq. 

i 

j AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  younger  Students, 

I Travellers,  &c.  By  J.  Oxenfobd  and  C.  A.  Fsu-inc.  Royal  12mo.  strongly  bound, 
price  7s.  6d. 

LONDON : WHITTAKER  & CO.  ; DULAU  & CO. ; AND  D.  NUTT. 


THE  MOST  POPXTLAK  SCHOOL  HISTOKIES. 

Embellished  with  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings,  &c. 

WHITTAKER'S  IMPROVED 

PINNOCK’S 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  Cs. 


WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED 

PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

New  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound  in  roan,  5s.  6d. 


WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED 

PINNOCK’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

New  Edition,  12rao,  strongly  boimd  in  roan,  5s.  6d. 

^4,'*  No  Editions  of  these  Works  are  genuine  except  they  liave  the  name  of  the 
Publishers,  Whittakeh  Sc  Co.,  on  the  Title-page. 


LONDON : WHITTAKER  & CO„  AVE  MARIA  LANE. 


THE  AUTHOB’S  EDITIONS. 


OLLENDORFF'S 

METHOD  OF  LEARNING 

TO 

READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK 
A LANGUAGE 

IKT  SI3C  LvAOISrTFLS. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  Written  exjiressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollkndobft.  In  Two  Farts.  Ikirt  I.  ncM' Edition,  Svo. 
clotli,  12s.  Part  II.,  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  The  Parts  sold  separately. 
Introductory;  Book  to  Dr.  OUendorft"s  method  adapted  to  the  German, containing  a new 
system  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  German  Dtcleueions,  and  rules  on  the  Gender  of 
Substantives.  New  Edition,  12mo.  clotli,  3s.  6d. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  OLLuxDOBrF.  New  Edition,  conijiining  a Treatise  on 
the  Gender  of  French  Substamives,  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  the  French  Verbs. 
8V0.  cloth,  12s— A SCHOOL  EDITION,  just  published,  l2mo.  cloth,  Gs.  Gd. 

3.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  II.  G.  Ollendorff.  Fourth  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  l*2s. 

4.  ADAPTED  to  the  SPANISH.  AVritten  expressly  for  the 

English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

' KEYS  to  the  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GER- 

! MAN  SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the  Author.  Cloth,  7s- each. 

I It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  tlicinselves  of  the  present  method  to  iioiicc.  that 
! these  are  the  only  English  editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorlf,  and  he  deems  any  other  totally 
! inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  the  inetliod  so 
I strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hull,  ami  other  eminent  writers.  They  should  be 
I ordered  with  the  Publisher’s  name,  and,  to  prevent  errors,  every  Copy  has  its  Number  and  the 
' Author’s  Signature. 

The  above  Works  arc  Copyright. 


LONDON:  WHITTAKER  & CO,,  and  DULAU  & CO. 
And  to  be  had  o.  any  Bookseller. 


Price  2s.  6d.;  free  by  post  for  30  Stamps. 

THE  JOYS  AND  SORROWS 

OF  A 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

By  ONE  of  THEMSELVES. 


LONDON  : W.  ALLAN  & CO.,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT.  E.C, 
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Kow  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

VACATION  TOURISTS, 

AND  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  1862-3. 

Kclited  by  FUANCIS  GALTON-, 

Aiitlior  of  “ The  Art  of  Travel,"  &o. 

Contents : 

V.  WINTKI!  liri'E  TN  V By  tlie  llcv.  11.  13,  Tuistbam. 

Kltll  ('UI.Tl'Ki;  IN  FI!.\NCH.  By  .T.vwj^s  G.  IShbtham,  Enq. 

TliF  TIIKK'.!  OF  OON.STA.VTINOl'I.E.  By  Ciiabi.ks  MAr.coi,.M  KoNNEnv,  Esq. 

’ I.ETTEBS  EBOM  THE  CAi’E.  By  I, inly  DurF-GoBnON. 

I'lii.ANI).  Hv  tlie  Rev.  WiM.tAM  (Ibobbb  Ci.ABK,  .'l.A. 

THE  HEI’BBMC  OF  I'AllAGUAV.  By  Uaviu  Powell,  Esq. 

' SINAI,  llv  the  Rev.  R.  St.  .Iobn  Tviiwbitt.  „ , 

THE  ANCTENT  si  I lir, I, -mounds  of  DFNMARIn.  By  Mbs.  1,1,' lim.ru . 

•I'lIF.  MEDICAD  SERVICE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AialY.  By  Ciiables  ,\Iavo,  SI. A. 
' THE  CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SERVIA.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Obetve. 

! IVILDERNESS  .TOURNEYS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  By  Ilia  Exoelleney  the  lion. 
bVhthuh  Gmkdo.v. 

“ A volume  of  travels  richer  in  interest  than  this  has  rarely  been  published.”— 


Now  ready,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  each  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY 
AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE,  K.II. 

The  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Records. 

COMPLETENCI  ^TIE  HISTORY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

EcUted  by  F.  T.  PALGRAA^E,  M.A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

*•  Perhans  the  greatest  single  contribution  yet  made  to  tlie  authentic  annals  of  this  country.” 

. Spect(xtoj\ 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES 

DURING  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1863-4. 

Bv  AV.  II.  BULLOCK. 


Now  ready,  extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 


ANOTPIER  “ STORY^  OF  THE 
GUNS;” 

Or,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  and  tlie  AiVTiitworth  Gun. 
By  the  “ FRASER  ” REANEAA^ER. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


All  the  beat  Books  of  the  Season,  ami  cf  the  past  Twenty  Years,  "''V” 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  and  may  be  chtiimed  with  the  ‘ 

Fresli  Copies  continue  to  be  added  us  the  demund  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  providea  oi 

■“Ifhe  SB°ei!rh!n^SrModerrstS  ia  now  by  many  Thousand  Volumes  the  largest 

in  the  World. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1861. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARA^ 


LIMITED. 

Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily  from  .MUDIE'n 

LIBRARY  to  all  parts  of  the  Country.  c u ■ , 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 

constant  supply  of  tire  Principal  Books  ot  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms,  t c i,.  ««.i 

Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added.  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Coiuvs  willulrawn  for  Sale,  and 
Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Presents  and  Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


New  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  August  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


Purchasers  of  Boolcs  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
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FRANCE.. 

PARIS  is  on  the  eve  of  having  a great  show  and  a great 
festivity  offered  for  its  amusement,  and  Paris  is  totally 
absorbed  in  the  prospect  that  lies  before  it.  The  King  of 
Spain, 1 that  famous  Monarch  to  unite  whom  to  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  Christina  M.  Guizot  broke  off  the  English  alliance 
and  risked  the  dangers  of  1848,  is  about  to  pay  a friendly  visit 
to  the  head  of  a Buonapartist  Empire.  The  Queen  herself  de- 
clines to  go.  Although  France  is  so  great,  and  Spain  so  small 
and  so  humble,  the  Queen  still  stands  on  her  dignity  and  prefers 
to  stay  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  King  is  at  once  some- 
body and  nobody — too  insignificant  for  his  presence  to  in- 
dicate that  the  policy  of  Spain  is  changed,  and  yet  entitled 
to  regal  honours,  and  offering  France  and  Paris  a splendid 
opportunity  of  showing  what  can  be  done  on  a great  occasion. 
The  King  is  to  see  the  waterworks  at  Versailles,  and  the  camp 
at  Chalons.  He  is  to  be  the  centre  of  mobs,  promiscuous  or 
select.  He  is  to  have  a week  of  feasting  and  revelry,  and  is  to 
look  amazed,  as  if  from  a height,  on  the  world  and  all  its 
splendour.  Paris  delights  heartily  in  aU  this ; and  when,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Emperor  came  to  St.  Cloud  to  make  all  ready 
beforehand,  he  was  cheered  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  the 
whole  town  was  filled  Avithadorationof  his  greatness  and  good- 
ness. And  yet  the  echoes  had  scarcely  died  away  of  the  speech 
in  which  M.  Jules  Fa vre  had  pleaded  so  well  for  freedom,  and 
had  drawn  so  startling  a picture  of  the  humiliation  to 
which  France  was  willing  to  stoop,  that  he  was  held 
to  have  said  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject, 
and  even  M.  Berryer  thought  it  unwise  or  un- 
necessary to  follow  him.  The  Government  had  decided  on  a 
prosecution  which  should  damp  the  hopes  of  all  who  thought 
that,  in  the  present  Imperial  system,  there  were  visible 
the  germs  of  liberty.  It  was  determined  to  strike  a 
blow  at  all  electoral  and  Parliamentary  opposition,  and  to 
render,  once  for  all,  utterly  impossible  those  combinations  of 
forces,  and  those  schemes  of  a common  policy,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  Opposition  entering  on  a peaceful  struggle  with 
the  Government.  M.  Garnier  Pages  had  braved  the  anger 
of  the  authorities  by  successfully  contesting  a Paris  election  ; 
and  M.  Garnier  Pag^s,  as  a man  of  some  mark,  and  as 
addicted  to  freedom  with  a sterner  purpose  than  most  French- 
men, Avas  selected  as  a promising  victim,  and  used  as  a salutary 
example.  There  is  a laAV  in  France  Avhich  forbids  any 
number  of  Frenchmen  exceeding  tAventy  to  act  together  in 
any  Avay,  unless  with  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
any  candidate  Avho  wishes  to  Avin  a popular  election 
must  confer  Avith  many  more  of  his  supporters  than  twenty. 
A meeting  had  been  announced  as  being  intended  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  M.  Garnier  Pages,  and  the  police  used  this 
as  a pretext  for  interference,  and  ultimately  thirteen  of  the 
most  eminent  of  those  present  were  brought  to  trial  for 
attending  an  unlaAvful  meeting. 

M.  Jules  Favre  inveighed,  in  a strain  of  the  boldest  elo- 
quence, against  this  act  of  tyranny.  If  the  members  of  an 
Opposition  might  not  meet  together  to  concert  peaceable  and 
legal  measures  of  resistance  to  the  Government  at  the  elections, 
all  the  elections  Avere  a mere  farce,  and  the  simplest  rights 
of  the  people  were  openly  trodden  under  foot.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  or  more  obvious.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  French  laAV  on  political  matters,  being  the 
offspring  of  the  fears  and  selfish  caution  of  successive  Govern- 
ments, is  very  lax  in  its  terras,  and  may  easily  be  used  to  crush 
an  enemy  of  the  Government,  hoAvever  prudent  and  cautious 
he  may  be.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  M.  Garnier  Pages 
and  his  friends  did  not  offend  against  the  letter  of  the  law  when 
they  met  at  a private  house  to  talk  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
over  an  election.  It  may  be  quite  true  that,  as  M.  Jules 
Favre  said,  if  the  laAV  is  interpreted  in  this  Avay,  all  inde- 
pendence of  electors  and  candidates  is  gone;  but  the  law 
exists,  whatever  may  be  its  consequences,  and  the  Government 


may  safely  reckon  on  the  tribunals  giving  such  an  interpre- 
tation to  the  laAV  as  it  desires,  provided  that  the  Avording  of 
the  laAV  offers  the  remotest  excuse  for  the  decision.  A 
greater  tribute  has  seldom  been  paid  to  eloquence  in  France 
than  that  a Court  so  humble  as  that  appointed  to  decide, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  conduct  of  M.  Garnier  PagAs 
and  his  friends,  should  have  hesitated,  even  for  a moment, 
simply  because  M.  Jules  Favre  spoke  so  Avell  and  so 
nobly  for  the  accused.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  the  prosecution.  Even  if  the  Avords  of  the  laAv 
were  not,  as  in  this  case,  so  vague  that  an  impartial  interpreter 
would  hesitate  to  assign  their  limits,  the  judges  of  an  inferior 
court  at  Paris  are  not  the  sort  of  men  to  disappoint  a Govern- 
ment that  relies  on  them.  The  Government  Avas  sure  of  the 
decision,  and  the  only  question  Avas  hoAV  France  and  Paris 
Avould  take  the  decision  Avhen  it  Avas  announced.  Would  the 
trial  only  shoAV  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  teach  the 
Avorld  hoAV  weak  and  unsupported  the  Opposition  really  is  ? or 
Avould  a strong  current  of  popular  indignation  be  fanned  into 
activity  by  an  attack  on  freedom  so  arrogant  and  so  unjusti- 
fiable? The  result  has  shoAvn  that  the  Government  has 
calculated  rightly.  Paris  rang  Avith  praises  of  the  eloquence 
of  M.  Jules  Favre,  and  a AA'arm  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
courage  and  civic  virtues  of  the  accused.  But  Paris  did 
not  take  to  heart  the  injustice  of  Avhich  it  was  for 
a moment  ready  to  complain.  It  did  not  care  for 
these  things.  The  trial  Avas  a shoAV,  which  was  ex- 
cellent in  its  way,  and  noAv  the  coming  of  the  King  of 
Spain  gives  promise  of  shoAvs  still  better  and  much  more 
varied.  The  Emperor  is  the  great  shoAvman,  and  therefore 
he  is  to  be  loudly  cheered  and  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
Paris  is  perfectly  content  so  long  as  something  exciting  is 
going  on,  and  the  husband  of  Isabell.a  of  Spain  is  at  least 
great  enough  to  afford  an  excuse  for  a Aveek’s  revelry  and 
gaiety._ 

Is  liberty,  then,  for  ever  dead  in  France,  and  are  all  the 
eloquent  words  in  which  M.  Favre  declared  his  belief  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  Avould  once  more  revive,  a mere  floAV  of 
empty  verbiage,  and  the  unmeaning  ornament  of  an  advocate’s 
peroration  ? Is  France  so  demoralized  that  it  really  forgets, 
in  the  sight  of  waterAVorks,  and  Bengal  lights,  and  prancing 
cavalry,  all  the  nobler  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a people  ? No 
one  can  possibly  give  an  answer  to  this  question  that  shall 
carry  conviction  Avith  it;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
it  really  proves  very  little  that  the  crowds  of  Parisian 
sightseers  should  flock  Avith  indifference  to  hear  M.  Favre 
or  to  see  the  feasts  given  in  honour  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  mob  of  Paris,  and  we  may  even  say  the  vast  mass  of 
Frenchmen,  take  no  interest  in  politics  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  time  for  action,  and  even 
the  time  of  sympathy  Avith  political  action,  is  not  come  ; and 
uiltil  it  does  come  the  mass  of  the  people  longs,  in  Paris 
as  everyAvhere  else,  to  vary  Avith  the  excitement  of 
shoAvs  the  monotony  of  its  daily  existence.  But  the  future 
of  France  does  not  lie  with  the  mob  of  Paris  or  Avith 
those  Avho  cheer  the  givers  of  feasts.  It  lies  Avith  the  gene- 
ration noAV  groAving  up,  to  Avhich  M.  Favre  appealed  in 
strains  of  manly  eloquence.  Will  this  generation  be  content 
to  be  governed  by  the  dead  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  system  ? 
Prophecies  are  in  vain.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  generation  has  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  to  Avhom  the  terrors  of  the  Eevolution  gave  for  a time 
a great  and  novel  authority ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  youth  of  France  have  no  remembrance  of  the 
scenes  and  events  Avhich  frightened  their  fathers,  and  are 
pushed  onwards  by  the  strong  impetus  of  the  sanguine  and 
irrepressible  French  intellect.  Much,  Ave  may  guess,  Avill  depend 
on  the  men  by  Avhom  the  adherents  of  Ireedom  are  led  Avhen 
the  crisis  arrives.  But  evidently  the  time  is  not  come  yet. 
France  does  not  Avish  for  another  revolution,  for  more  blood, 
for  a vain  change  of  dynasty.  It  is  tolerably  content  Avith 
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what  it  has,  and  fears  the  unknown  and  the  obscure.  It  would 
lose  in  every  way  if  the  Government  were  weakened  at  present, 
and  it  respects,  perhaps  even  more  than  it  ought,  a Government 
which  is  determined  to  assert  itself  and  crush  its  enemies. 
France  is  quite  willing  that  the  Emperor  shoirld  govern  as  well  as 
reign,  and  yet  it  may  still  be  true  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  not 
dead  in  France,  and  that  some  day  the  nation  will  show  itself 
ashamed  of  a mere  timid  obedience.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
reckon  confidently  on  this,  for  all.  Government  gains  by  being 
acquiesced  in,  and  Imperialism  may  so  ingrain  itself  in  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  a people  that  there  may  be  no  possi- 
bility of  doing  without  it  or  a counterl'eit  of  it.  But  such  as 
the  chances  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  France  ever  were  they 
.still  remain ; and  nothing  is  really  altered  because  M.  Favre 
has  pleaded  in  vain,  and  the  host  of  the  King  of  Spain  has 
been  enthusiastically  cheered  on  his  return  from  Vichy. 


ITERUM  FINIS  POLONKE. 

Five  Poles  who  have  been  hanged  at  AVarsaw  are  said, 
perhaps  correctly,  to  have  been  the  chief  members  of 
the  National  Government.  Other  supposed  officials  have 
been  banished  to  Siberia  or  imprisoned  in  fortresses,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  the  insurrection  is  sup- 
pressed. For  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  time  in  ninety  years,  there 
seems  to  be  an  end  of  Poland,  and,  if  Russian  strength  remains 
unbroken  and  Russian  policy  unshaken,  it  is  possible  that  the 
nation  may  have  finally  disappeared  from  history.  For  the 
present,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  that  a useless  struggle  should 
cease.  After  an  interval  of  hesitation,  Austria  has,  as  in  the 
days  of  Maria  Theresa,  determined  to  share  the  profits  of  a 
crime  which  nevertheless  suggests  a passing  feeling  of  re- 
morse. The  three  partitioning  Powers  are  once  more  united 
in  the  resolution  to  retain  their  booty  ; and  the  sympathy  of 
England  and  France  is  restrained  Avithin  the  limits  of  that 
unarmed  reason  or  feeling  Avhich,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says, 
can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  diplomacy.  Since  the  first 
outbreak,  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  the  Poles  have  displayed 
extraordinary  patriotism  and  constancy ; but  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  expelling  their  oppressors  from  any  portion  of 
their  country,  nor  have  they  at  any  time  held  military 
possession  of  a single  toAvn  or  fortress.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  were,  from  the  first,  aware  that  their  only  hope  of 
success  depended  upon  foreign  assistance  ; but  they  also  knew 
that,  until  civil  Avar  Avas  commenced,  the  W estern  PoAvers  Avould 
not  eA’’en  discuss  the  possibility  of  interfering.  French  agents 
with  doubtful  commissions  encouraged  the  rising  by  hints  or 
promises  of  aid,  and  perhaps  the  Emperor  Napoleon  may  some- 
times have  meditated  an  enterprise  Avhich  would  have  been  at 
the  outset  more  popular  than  his  Italian  Avar.  The  quiescence  of 
England  Avould  never  have  been  doubted  if  Parliamentary 
debates  and  Ministerial  despatches  had  not  given  official 
sanction  to  the  general  indignation  Avhich  Avas  excited  by 
Russian  tyranny.  Lord  Russell  reproduced  with  imprudent 
fidelity  the  inconsistency  of  popular  sentiment  and  opinion. 
By  commencing  a negotiation,  and  by  afterwards  submitting 
to  an  inevitable  rebuff,  he  furnished  the  French  Government 
with  a convenient  excuse  for  declining  a hazardous  under- 
taking. A year  has  passed  since  Prince  Gortschakoff’s 
triumphant  taunts  closed  the  Polish  correspondence,  and  since 
that  time  England  has  not  hesitated  to  solicit  the  alliance  and 
co-operation  of  Russia.  The  Polish  insurrection  has  natu- 
rally languished  and  dwindled,  but  it  has  only  now  wholly 
subsided.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Avith  his  Ministers  and 
Generals,  endure,  Avith  apparent  complacency  the  moral 
reprobation  of  an  indignant  and  inactive  Avorld.  The  remon- 
strances Avhich  Avere  uttered  by  every  State  in  Europe, 
Avith  the  solitary  exception  of  Prussia,  are  perhaps  A-alued 
more  highly,  as  expressions  of  helplessness,  than  the  stupid  and 
Avicked  congratulations  of  Federal  America.  The  Northern 
Republicans  but  imperfectly  understand  the  oppression  which 
they  applaud.  AVhen  they  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  Polish 
revolt,  they  only  intend  to  publish  their  opinion  that  no 
severity  can  be  too  great  if  it  is  directed  against  rebels,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  despotism  become  estimable  Avhen  they  are 
disagreeable  to  England. 

After  all,  it  is  a doubtful  question  Avhether  the  latest  failure 
is  also  the  end  of  Poland.  The  unsuccessful  effort  has  illus- 
trated the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  national  spirit  thirty 
years  after  the  suppression  of  the  former  revolt.  Neither  the 
reckless  harshness  of  Nicholas  nor  the  temporary  clemency  of 
his  son  had  shaken  the  universal  determination  to  throw  off 
the  Russian  yoke.  The  upper  and  middle  classes,  including 
the  Imperial  functionaries  themselves,  Avere  bound  together  in 
a universal  conspiracy,  of  Avhich  the  single  and  indispensable 


bond  was  Polish  birth  and  speech.  American  sycophants 
of  Russia,  in  their  desire  to  palliate  their  unprin- 
cipled. complicity  Avith  wrong,  pretend  that  the'  move- 
ment is  essentially  oligarchical,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Poles  are  identified  in  interest  and  feeling  with 
the  alien  tyranny.  It  is  true  that  the  peasantry  has  not  yet 
risen  to  the  level  of  patriotism,  and  that  it  is  open  to  the 
impulses  of  cupidity  and  envy ; but  the  aristocracy  which 
abhors  Russian  domination  includes  every  tradesman,  every 
skilled  mechanic,  and  every  man  of  whatever  rank  Avho  can 
read  or  Avrite.  A nation  exists  not  in  the  numerical  majority 
of  its  members,  but  in  the  classes  Avhich  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  cherishing  the  thought  of  collective  honour  and 
duty.  The  Poles  Avho  resist  foreign  oppression  are  anxious  to 
elevate  their  countrymen,  if  only  because  they  know  that 
education  and  social  improA'ement  Avill  inevitably  provide 
them  with  converts  and  recruits.  If  the  Russians  themselves 
raise  the  condition  of  the  people,  they  Avill  only  add  strength 
to  their  irreconcileable  opponents.  A feAV  years  ago,  the 
Austrians  claimed  as  their  supporters  all  the  illiterate 
peasants  in  Lombardy.  The  Italian  revolution  Avas  aristo- 
cratic in  its  origin,  but  by  degrees  patriotic  feeling  penetrated 
doAvnwards  through  the  multitude.  The  league  of  the  despot 
and  the  rabble  fortunately  rests,  in  all  countries,  on  a precarious 
foundation. 

The  members  of  the  National  Government  Avho  have  pe- 
rished on  the  scaffold  Avere  Avholly  unknoAvn  during  their 
lives.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  successors  from  under- 
taking their  lapsed  functions,  under  a fresh  Avaming  of  the 
dangers  to  Avhich  treachery  may  expose  them.  The  standing 
protest  against  Russia  is  maintained  by  the  whole  community, 
and  the  very  leaders  Avho  command  implicit  obedience  possess, 
in  their  individual  character,  neither  influence  nor  importance. 
Religious  persecution  has  almost  always  proved  successful 
when  it  has  been  conducted  Avith  unsparing  pertinacity ; but 
it  is  less  easy  to  force  a nation  to  recant,  and  Avherever  there  is 
a Pole  there  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  Russia.  The  tradition 
will  not  be  abandoned,  although  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  an  opportunity  of  resistance  Avill  hereafter  occur. 
The  heroic  endurance  of  three  or  four  generations  may  fairly 
be  considered  a sufficient  atonement  for  the  acknoAvledged  sins 
of  the  extinct  Republic.  The  Poles  themselves  are  folly 
aAA^are  that  their  ancestors  committed  a fatal  error  in  prolong- 
ing mediaeval  anarchy  and  barbarism  into  an  age  of  organized 
government  and  of  irresistible  standing  armies.  Within  a 
few  years  before  the  first  partition,  the  great  Polish  nobles 
refused  obedience  to  a central  authority,  Avhile  they  ruled 
with  uncontrolled  license  over  the  uncivilized  serfs  of 
their  several  possessions.  Western  travellers  saAV  Avith  wonder 
the  rude  splendour  of  petty  potentates  Avho  at  the  same  time 
dispensed  Avith  the  ordinary  comfoi-ts  of  European  life.  Alter 
a gorgeous  cavalcade  in  pursuit  of  the  bear  or  the  aurochs,  a 
Lithuanian  magnate  returned  to  a vast  palace  in  which  there 
Avas  not  even  a chair  ; and,  according  to  rumours  which  were 
probably  true  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  the  surrounding 
vassals  still  adhered  to  Paganism.  The  courts  of  the  Saxon 
Kings  of  Poland  and  the  national  Diets  SAvarmed  Avith  corrup- 
tion and  abuse,  and  political  theorists  might  naturally  hold 
that  the  reform  which  was  indispensable  Avas  at  the  same  time 
impossible.  The  answer  is  furnished  by  the  change  Avhich 
has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
nation.  Their  single  virtue  of  attachment  to  personal  and 
political  freedom  has  preserved  and  refined  the  national  feeling 
through  nearly  a century  of  servitude.  The  emancipation  of 
Poland  Avould  involve  neither  the  revival  of  the  elective 
monarchy  nor  the  restoration  of  serfdom ; and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  usurpation  of  Russia  and 
her  accomplices  Avas  provoked,  not  by  the  defects  of 
Polish  institutions,  but  by  the  prospect  of  improve- 
ments which  might  have  substituted  for  the  chaotic  Republic 
an  orderly  and  powerful  State.  Frederick  and  Catharine 
prohibited  the  abolition  of  the  liberum  veto,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  toleration.  It  is  indeed  absurd  to  attribute 
to  a Russian  Government  of  the  last  century  any  desire  to 
, promote  the  social  or  moral  advancement  of  any  neighbouring 
country. 

The  Polish  movement  has  been  eminently  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  Englishmen,  because  it  Avas  national  and  not 
revolutionary.  The  only  Jacobin  doctrines  which  have  been 
professed  or  practised  have  proceeded  from  Mouravieff,  or 
from  less  notorious  instruments  of  Russian  despotism.  The 
traitors  to  the  national  cause  Avere  among  the  dregs  of  the 
population,  and,  by  a happy  accident,  even  the  priests  Avere 
loyal  to  tlieir  country.  It  is  not  impossible  that  disappoint- 
ment may  tempt  future  insurgents  to  seek  elseAvhere  for 
allies ; but  experience  has  shown  the  inability  of  domestic 
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malcontents  to  exercise  influence  over  foreign  relations. 
The  most  hopeful  combination  for  Poland  would  be  found  in 
the  event  of  an  Austrian  war  with  Hungary  and  Italy,  especially 
if  France  held  Germany  and  Eussia  in  check.  Unfortunately, 
the  difficulty  of  resistance  to  oppression  is  complicated  by  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  Poland.  The  Kingdom,  which 
alone  possesses  a separate  diplomatic  existence,  is  not  co-exten- 
sivo  with  the  nation,  and  in  some  of  the  outlying  provinces  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Polish  or 
Russian.  The  compulsory  conversion  of  Latin  Catholics  into 
Greeks,  which  has  been  effected  in  some  districts,  has  almost 
obliterated  the  national  characteristics,  and  official  ethnologists 
assert  that  the  language  of  a portion  of  the  former  Republic  is 
essentially  Russian.  The  prospects  of  Poland  are  gloomy,  but 
they  were  apparently  even  more  hopeless  after  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  1831.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  again 
be  found  necessary  to  govern  the  country  by  native  agency, 
and  Polish  functionaries  can  never  again  be  thoroughly  trusted 
by  the  Russian  Government.  Even  the  public  opinion  which 
has  been  found  powerless  to  resist  injustice  may  perhaps,  in 
certain  contingencies,  determine  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Powers,  and  in  a future  war  it  may  be  thought  convenient  to 
strike  Eussia  in  a vital  part.  History,  however,  shows  that 
wrong  often  attains  an  ultimate  triumph,  and  perhaps  the 
execution  of  the  popular  leaders  may  be  the  end  of  Poland. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  AT  BRADFORD. 

IS  it,  or  is  it  not,  for  the  public  good  that  our  statesmen  and 
politicians  should  spend  the  autumn  in  a political  pro- 
gress ? The  question  is  not  perhaps  a very  practical  one,  for, 
right  or  wrong,  the  thing  itself  is  likely  to  extend ; but  it 
gives  rise  to  rejections  which  are  interesting  and  even  serious. 
No  doubt  the  growth  of  the  practice  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  and  railway  communication,  while  it  gives  the  provincials 
operas  and  music  meetings,  naturally  encourages  the  taste 
for  Parliamentary  little-goes.  Constituencies  have  only  of 
late  years  developed  the  system  of  requiring  their  repre- 
sentatives to  give  an  annual  “ account  of  their  steward- 
“ ship  ” ; and  the  novel  institution  of  “ extra-Parlianientary 
“utterances”  is  welcomed  by  the  recognised  bores  of 
St.  Stephen’s  as  the  natural  method  of  drainage’  for  dis- 
chai’ging  the  suppressed  sewage  of  platitude  which  was  not 
permitted  to  fertilize  the  dry  wastes  of  Westminster.  A 
very  small  man  in  London  is  a very  great  man  in  his  county 
or  borough,  and  an  opportunity  which  the  silent  men  of 
Parliament  welcome  the  orators  do  not  disdain.  The  taste  for 
talking  grows  by  exercise  -,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  con- 
demned to  a six  months’  abstinence  from  oratory,  his  practised 
volubility  would  make  victims  of  his  housemaids,  for  want 
of  a better  audience,  before  February.  When  there  is  this 
general  concurrence  in  the  love  of  speech-making  and 
speech-hearing,  it  is  unnecessary  for  Lord  Palmerston  to 
justify  his  appearance  before  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Bradford  on  so  low  a ground  as  that  he  likes  to  see  and  to 
be  seen.  He  says  that  it  is  “ a satisfaction  to  see  their 
“ faces  and  to  show  one’s  own.”  Though  it  looks  like  a little 
smack  of  personal  vanity,  this  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
An  octogenarian  Premier,  lively,  up  to  the  mark,  eating  two 
dinners  and  making  three  speeches  a day,  is  a phenomenon, 
physiological  as  well  as  psychological.  It  is  a fact  in  natural 
as  well  as  political  history  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  It  is  not 
a high  fact,  but  a curious  fact— a fact  to  be  noted  and  re- 
gistered, like  old  Parr,  or  the  spotted  boy,  or  the  singing 
mouse.  It  is  a thing  worth  seeing,  because  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  be  seen  again.  And  when  this  reason  for  a 
Prime  Minister’s  going  down  to  what  is  cdlled  a metropolis  of 
manufactures  is  avowed,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put  for- 
ward sonorous  commonplaces  for  a proceeding  which  is 
so  amply  justified  by  this  very  reasonable  account  of 
the  matter.  The  only  drawback  on  this  explanation  of 
Ministerial  progresses  is  that  it  exclusively  applies  to  Lord 
Palmerston  personally.  At  Bradford  he  was  at  the 
trouble  of  insisting  on  the  fact,  not  an  obvious  one,  that 
all  the  Ministers  are  equally  able,  equally  good,  and 
therefore  deserve  to  be  equally  popular.  All  that  he  meant 
was,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Knigtitley’s  observation  at  Towcester 
that  the  Premier  got  all  the  halfpence  and  his  colleagues 
all  the  kicks.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  Sir  Charles  Wood 
could  hardly  venture  upon  congratulating  himself  and 
his  constituents  on  the  mutual  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  a 
sight  of  each  others’  faces  at  Halifax. 

But  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  hardly  as  other 
Parliament  men.  He  has  responsibilities  to  his  Sovereign,  to 


Parliament,  and  to  other  countries,  which  most  official  M.P.’s 
have  not.  We  can  all  remember  serious  difficulties  which 
came  of  Blair  Athol  talk  and  Durham  letters.  It  mat- 
ters very  little  what  squibs  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  may  let  off 
at  the  Land’s  End,  or  with  what  vials  of  secreted  vitriol 
Mr.  Roebuck  may  drench  the  people  of  Sheffield ; but  a 
Prime  Minister’s  least  cautious  .sayings  and  his  most  casual 
doings  may  be  pregnant  with  great  results.  And  the 
danger  is  increased  by  the  vague  and  unministerial  claim 
of  irresponsibility  which  usually  attends  these  provin- 
cial sayings  and  doings.  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  invited 
to  Bradford  for  political  reasons,  but  only  because  he  was  the 
most  prominent  political  person  in  the  realm.  He  was  not  to 
be  expected  to  talk  politics,  and  he  disavowed  the  intention ; 
and  he  then  went  on  to  redeem  his  pledge  by  a wholesale 
eulogy  on  his  own  Administration,  and  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  last  five  years. 
What  are  the  consequences  of  pretending  that  a Prime 
Minister’s  visit  to  such  a place  as  Bradford  is  not  to  be 
looked  at  as  a political  event?  The  pretence  being  a 
folly,  it  was  resented  as  an  insult,  and  a section  of 
the  people  of  Bradford,  perhaps  not  a considerable  one, 
but  still  an  obstinate  minority,  took  a very  sensible  mode  of 
showing  that  they  were  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  be  hum- 
bugged. No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  will,  according  to  his 
mood,  either  chuckle  or  groan  over  the  first  fruits  of  his 
Suffrage  Extension  speech.  At  any  rate,  the  six-pounders 
of  Bradford  have  taken  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  his  word,  and  they  have  taken  measure  of  the  Premier 
at  the  same  time.  It  wanted  perhaps  the  rough  common 
sense  and  plain  speech  of  the  Yorkshire  mind  to  disenchant 
Lord  Palmerston.  When  Gokiolanus  came  expressly  among 
the  horny-handed  multitude  to  prefer  his  claims  to  their 
applause,  it  was  only  natural  to  the  plebeian  mind  to  say 
what  they  thought  of  him.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
an  actual  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  which,  in^  the 
case  of  Bradford,  seems  to  be  a place  called  Shipley 
Glen ; but  there  was  a significance  in  the  meeting  of 
the  working  men  which  Lord  Palmerston  may,  as  an 
octogenarian,  afford  to  disregard,  but  which  the  Ministry  of 
the  Future  may  have  reason  to  regret.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  has  undoubtedly  played  fa.st  and  loose  with  Reform. 
We  believe  that  Ministers  have  been  perfectly  right  in  not 
bringing  in  a new  Reform  Bill ; and  it  may  be  quite  true  that, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  wherever  that  infinitesimally  small  organ 
may  be  lodged,  the  Premier  is  an  anti-Reformer.  But  these 
visits  to  plain  people  bring  out  very  plain  words.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  office  pledged  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  Reform ; it  is  equally  unques- 
tionable that  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  is  meant 
to  be  done.  And  the  conclusion  to  do  nothing  is  a wise 
one  enough.  But  it  is  an  awkward  one.  It  hardly  does 
to  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  a subject  upon  which  a Ministry 
claiming  not  only  to  be  All  the  Talents,  but  more  talents 
than  Downing  Street  ever  comprised  before,  can  scarcely 
congratulate  itself.  The  seceders  had  plainly  the  best  of  it. 
They  would  not  take  Lord  Palmerston,  or  his  visit,  at  his 
own  lowly  estimate.  They  obstinately  refused  to  recognise 
him  in  any  other  character  than  his  high  official  one.  They 
denied  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  could  divest  himself  of 
his  supreme  political  character.  They  could  only  see  in  him,  not 
an  aged  but  active  joker  of  jokes  and  maker  of  fine  speeches 
about  Bradford  ladies,  but  a man  clothed  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  State ; and  this  man  they  thought  guilty  of  what 
they  were  rude  enough  to  call  “ political  immorality  and  in- 
“ justice.”  They  had  surveyed  the  wonderful  political  career  of 
their  distinguished  guest.  They  did  not  intend  to  be  rude,  but, 
as  they  could  not  interpret  his  Lordship’s  visit  as  anything  less 
than  an  indirect  mode  of  asking  their  opinion  on  his  merits, 
they  would  give  it.  They  had  known  him  for  more  than  half 
a century,  forming  one  of  almost  every  Administration,  con- 
sistent only  in  this  — that  he  had  no  consistency  save  in  his 
universal  insincerity,  faithful  only  to  his  adherence  to  no 
principle  whatever.  Lord  Palmerston’s  reply  would  have 
been  that  this  is  all  that  a Minister  can  be — that  he  can  only 
reflect  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  that  he  can  only  administer 
the  world  as  the  world  chooses  to  be  administered.  And  the  jus- 
tification is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  tolerably  complete.  But 
then  it  is  not  a high  one.  It  can  hardly  be  speechified  about. 
It  does  not  admit  of  being  enunciated  with  a swelling  breast 
and  an  elevated  arm  or  triumphant  nod  of  the  head.  It  is 
best  left  to  explain  itself.  When  this  is  all  that  a statesman 
has  to  say,  it  may  be  enough,  and  the  very  best  tliat  he  can 
say,  but  still  it  is  an  awkward  thing  to  say.  And  therefore 
it  is  never  said.  And  therefore,  also,  when  this  is  the  truth — 
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the  simple,  vulgar,  prosaic,  ignoble  truth — a statesman  had 
better  avoid  all  occasions  on  which,  as  he  cannot  say  the  truth, 
he  must  say  something  which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  perhaps 
have  done  more  wisely  in  staying  away  from  Bradford. 
The  working  men  charged  him  Avith  insincerity  and  with 
playing  false  on  the  Eeform  question.  The  real  truth  is 
not  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  either  played  fair  or  played 
false — has  redeemed  or  forfeited  his  pledges.  He  has  only 
done  what  he  could  not  help  doing ; he  has  only  not  done 
what  he  could  not  do.  Of  course  it  is  a pity  that  he  ever  made 
pledges,  or  ever  promised  anything.  Bitt  keen  statesmen  and 
the  Yorkshire  mind  interpret  pledges  and  promises  in  very 
different  senses.  Stupid  people,  who  take  words  to  have  a 
meaning,  and  who  think  a bargain  means  something  to  be 
done,  cannot  understand  the  non-natural,  that  is  the  political, 
sense  t>f  pledges  and  promises.  They  are  incapable  of  refining ; 
they  are  heavy,  dull,  and  vulgar.  They  only  read  in  the 
grammatical  sense.  The  mistake  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  career 
is  that  he  cannot  see  that  his  assumption  of  a double  character 
must  fail  him  some  day  or  other.  It  failed  him  at  Brad- 
ford. In  his  Administration  and  in  Parliament  he  is  a con- 
summate manager.  Wily,  shifty,  a perfect  master  of  strategy, 
full  of  versatility  and  political  craft,  he  is,  perhaps  he  is 
obliged  to  be,  addicted  to  ambiguity — amphibology,  as  they 
call  it — and  to  other  intellectual  processes  which  it  is  easier  to 
see  than  it  is  pleasant  to  describe.  Hence  his  fame,  hence 
his  success.  But  out  of  Parliament  he  comes  down  to  the 
provinces  as  the  plain  blunt  Englishman,  who  carries  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve  and  his  policy  at  his  watch-chain.  He  is  more 
plain-spoken  than  prudent ; open,  candid,  and  incautious  to  a 
fault.  And  because  he  is  always  telling  people  that  he  is  so, 
a good  many  people  have  taken  him  at  his  word.  The  Brad- 
ford people — that  is,  some  of  them — have  not.  They  take  the 
Palmerston  of  fact,  not  as  he  describes  himself,  but  as  they 
read  him  in  history.  This  comparison  of  the  actual  with  the 
ideal  is  an  awkward  one  to  provoke.  It  would  not  surprise 
us  if,  for  the  rest  of  the  political  season  in  the  provinces,  the 
Premier  were  to  plead  an  attack  of  the  statesman’s  sore-throat 
—dysphonia  politicorum. 


THE  NEW  CIVIL  CODE  FOR  INDIA. 

A SMALL  beginning  of  a very  great  work — a work  which, 
if  completed  and  carried  out  with  foresight  and  ability, 
Avill  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  make  British  rule  a 
blessing  to  India — has  been  made  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  prepare  a body  of 
Substantive  Law  for  India.  The  Commissioners  at  present  only 
attempt  to  frame  a body  of  Civil  Law  for  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo  religion.  They  do  not 
venture  to  alter  the  rules  of  descent  under  which  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
held  and  transmitted  land  while  Britain  was  still  an  island 
undiscovered  by  civilized  man.  They  do  not  even  shake  the 
edifice  of  more  modern  subtleties,  complicated  by  an  imperfect 
system  of  arithmetical  notation  which  has  been  built  up  by  the 
patient  but  narrow  genius  of  Mahomedan  lawyers.  The  laws 
of  his  fathers  are  still  to  be  the  laws  of  the  ryot,  and  the  owner  of 
a vested  share  in  a Mahomedan  inheritance  will  still  have  to 
arrive  at  the  simple  result  he  desires  by  calculating  what  is  the 
two-thousandth  or  three-thousandth  part  of  a purely  artificial 
total.  It  is  for  Armenians  and  Parsees,  for  the  descendants  of 
Europeans,  and  for  Europeans  settled  in  India,  that  the  new 
laivs  are  to  be  framed.  They  most  want  a law,  for  they  have 
no  law  at  present.  The  barbarous  and  accidental  character  of 
English  law  and  English  legislation  could  scarcely  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  these  persons  are  theoretically 
supposed  to  be  under  the  common  law  of  England  as  it  stood  a 
hundred  years  ago ; or,  if  they  are  remote  from  the  regions 
Avhere  a knowledge  of  English  laiv  is  professed,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  judges  Avhose  best  quality  is  their 
frank  honesty,  and  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  nothing 
better  than  the  wavering  light  of  their  own  good  sense.  The 
Commissioners  have  had  to  consider  how  far  the  principles 
of  English  law  in  each  branch  of  the  Civil  Code  is  ap- 
plicable to  persons  placed  as  these  outlying  inhabitants  of 
India  are  placed,  and  then  how  far  these  principles  are  in 
themselves  capable  of  improvement.  If  their  task  is  well  per- 
formed, and  if  the  Civil  Code,  Avhen  in  operation,  is  administered 
by  able  and  competent  judges,  the  great  hope  for  the  future 
which  the  Commissioners  express  may  be  realized,  and  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  may  be  willing  to  make  the  new  law 
their  law,  and  so  there  will  be  only  one  legal  system  throughout 
British  India.  No  instrument  of  education  and  of  civilization 


after  the  European  pattern  could  be  more  eflicacious  than  a 
uniform  code  of  law,  and  none  could  be  more  certain  to 
mould  the  thoughts  of  all  the  natives  of  India  into  a patient 
and  contented  acceptance  of  British  rule.  It  is  impossible 
also  that  the  success  of  an  Indian  Civil  Code  should  not  in 
time  modify  profoundly  the  existing  law  of  England.  Rules 
of  law  to  which  tradition  and  custom  make  us  now  adhere 
with  a blind  reverence  will  appear  in  a very  different  light 
when  they  have  first  been  stigmatized  by  persons  of  high 
legal  eminence  as  being  in  themselves  useless  or  hurtful,  and 
when  they  have  subsequently  been  shown  to  be  needless  by 
the  practical  experience  of  India. 

The  branch  of  law  with  which  the  Commissioners  have  begun 
comprises  the  rules  of  succession  and  inheritance.  They  have 
not  judged  it  advisable  that  the  rules  for  the  devolution  of- 
moveable  property  should  be,  as  in  England,  different  from  the 
rules  for  the  devolution  of  immoveable  property.  The  English, 
they  observe,  Avho  hold  land  in  India  look  upon  it  as  a 
temporary  investment,  and  none  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
India  recognise  the  distinction  with  which  feudal  law  has 
made  us  familiar.  The  interests  of  women  are  to  be  better 
protected  than  in  England.  It  is  proposed  that  the  husband 
shall  not  acquire  by  the  mere  fact  of  marriage  any  interest  in 
his  wife’s  property  during  her  life,  but  that  she  shall  continue 
to  possess  the  same  rights  with  reference  to  it  as  if  she  were 
unmarried,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  it  by  wiU. 
When  the  Commissioners  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
intricate  details  of  the  law  of  succession,  they  propose 
variations  from  the  English  law  which  show  how  objection- 
able they  think  the  English  law  of  testate  and  intestate  suc- 
cession in  many  respects,  and  how  far  it  has  been  made  to  li 

depart  from  that  which  they  say  has  been  their  aim — 
the  giving  effect  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
testator,  without  endeavouring  to  do  or  say  for  him  that  which  | 
he  has  not  done  or  said  for  himself.  On  the  subject  of  condi- 
tions, for  example,  they  say  that  they  have  considered  it  right  j 
to  abstain  from  introducing  into  India  the  very  refined  distinc-  I 
tions  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has,  in  questions  relating  ; 
to  personal  property,  borrowed  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  , 
It  sounds  like  a gentle  ridicule  of  Chancery  law  when  they  go  I 
on  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  to  add  that  they  think  the 
words  of  a will  ought  to  be  adhered  to  where  no  condition 
inconsistent  with  law  or  morality  is  sought  to  be  imposed ; 
that  aU  bequests  made  upon  illegal,  immoral,  or  impossible 
conditions  should  be  void ; and  that  wherever  the  testator’s  , 
wishes  can  be  carried  into  effect  if  expressed  in  one  way, 
they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  effect  if  expressed  in 
another  Avay.  The  Commissioners  have  also  introduced  a 
valuable  reform  in  the  complicated  and  uncertain  rules  govern-  • 
ing  the  acquisition  of  domicile,  by  providing  that  no  one  shall  i 
acquire  a domicile  in  India  by  residing  there  as  a soldier  in 
the  Queen’s  service,  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  public  office, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  any  profession  or  calling.  This,  with  | 
regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  army,  is  only  stating  the  law  as  it 
stands ; but  it  Avill  prevent  the  official  and  professional  classes  1 
and  the  officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  from  acquiring,  as  they  may 
do  now,  an  Indian  domicile,  often  without  their  knoAvledge 
or  even  against  their  Avill.  But  a means  is  provided  by  Avhich 
any  one  distinctly  wishing  for  an  Indian  domicile  may  acquire  I 
one,  and  thus  all  uncertainty  will  be  avoided,  and  every  one 
will  know  whether  he  has  an  Indian  domicile  or  not.  ^ 

The  masterly  Code  of  Criminal  LaAv  Avhich  India  owes 
mainly  to  Lord  Macaulay  supplied  the  Commissioners  with 
many  admirable  hints  for  working  out  the  details  of  their  scheme. 
More  especially,  they  have  borrowed  from  it  the  ingenious 
machinery  by  Avhich  it  is  sought  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the 
Code  being  rendered  useless  by  the  interpretations  of  judges. 
This  machinery  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  each 
provision  of  the  Code  is  accompanied  by  illustrations.  Cases 
are  put  in  which  the  clause  of  the  Code  is  applied,  and  it  is 
shown  how  such  a case  is  to  be  decided.  The  framers  of  the 
Penal  Code  explained  that  it  Avas  their  object  to  select 
examples  which  shoAved  how  far  the  words  of  the  clause 
could  be  carried — cases  which,  so  to  speak,  strained  the  Avords 
of  the  clause  to  their  just  limit,  and  thus  gave  a measure  of 
their  capacity.  An  obvious  instance  Avould  illustrate  nothing, 
for  it  Avould  solve  no  doubts ; an  instance  seemingly  beyond 
the  Avords  of  the  Code  Avould  only  cast  doubts  on  the  value  of 
the  language  used.  The  really  instructive  illustration  is  an 
illustration  Avhich  anticipates  the  classes  of  cases  which 
judges  woikld  be  lilcely  to  find  difficult,  and  then  shows 
Avhat  is  the  decision  that  ought  to  be  given.  This  difficult  task 
was  fulfilled  Avith  the  greatest  ability  and  judgment  in  the  con-  , 
struction  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Code  ' 
have  not  only  adopted  the  same  method,  but  have  laid  down 
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that  the  cases  taken  as  illustrations  shall  be  binding  as  law  on 
the  judges  if  they  arise.  This  might  seem  a useless  pro- 
vision ; for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  if  the  precise  case 
anticipated  arose,  a judge  would  venture  to  decide  it 
in  a manner  different  -from  that  in  which  the  framers 
of  the  Code  had  themselves  decided  it.  But  the  abso- 
lute legal  value  given  in  the  Civil  Code  to  these 
illustrations  is  really  connected  not  so  much  with  the 
illustrations  themselves  as  with  the  part  they  are  to  play 
in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  law.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  India  the  burthen  of 
having  piles  of  judicial  decisions  overlaying  the  words  of 
the  Code.  So  they  adopt  the  second  part  of  the  machinery 
invented  by  the  authors  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  provide  that 
every  judge  of  any  but  the  lowest  rank  shall  report  to  his 
official  superiors  every  doubt  he  may  entertain  as  to  any 
question  of  construction  ; and  the  statement  of  these  doubts, 
together  with  every  decision  conflicting  with  the  decision  of 
another  judge,  are  to  be  reported  on,  and  the  reports  sent  home 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  laid  before  his  legal 
advisers,  who  will  see  how  far  the  Code  ought  to  be  altered, 
and,  still  more,  what  additional  or  substitutive  illustrations 
ought  to  be  made.  Instead,  therefore,  of  new  law  being 
made  by  judges  in  India,  it  will  be  made  by  the  legislative 
power  in  the  shape  of  a new  illustration.  This  use  of  illustra- 
tions to  embody  the  essence  of  all  the  legal  subtleties  and 
difficulties  which  practical  experience  may  have  suggested  to 
judges,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  new  legislation 
for  India;  and  if  the  whole  system  is  as  well  framed  and 
worked  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  be,  India  will  pro- 
bably have  in  a few  years  one  of  the  very  best  legal  systems 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


FEDEKAL  KECKUITING, 

The  enlistment  of  Federal  recruits  in  Ireland,  and  the 
irregular  practices  which  have  been  adopted  at  the 
expense  of  immigrants  at  Boston  and  New  York,  cause  a just 
irritation  which  the  American  Government  ought  by  all  possible 
means  to  allay.  The  higher  authorities  may  probably  be  ac- 
quitted of  aU  direct  complicity  with  the  agents  or  speculators  who 
practise  upon  Irish  ignorance  and  discontent.  The  coinci- 
dence of  an  unprecedented  demand  for  labour  in  the  Northern 
States  with  the  distress  which  has  been  caused  by  several 
bad  harvests  in  Ireland  sufficiently  accounts  for  a vast  emi- 
gration. Descriptions  of  the  profit  and  glory  of  a military 
career  may  perhaps  be  attractive  to  some  of  the  younger  men, 
but  their  wives  and  mothers  are  likely  to  be  repelled  and  de- 
terred by  the  prospect  of  either  voluntary  or  compulsory  enlist- 
ment. Except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets 
of  private  agents,  the  influx  of  population  would  be  most  effec- 
tudly  promoted  by  promises  of  enormous  nominal  wages, 
unaccompanied  by  any  reference  to  the  market  value  of 
greenbacks.  The  American  Government  is,  however,  espe- 
cially bound  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to  violate  the 
English  law,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  convenient,  during 
the  Eussian  war,  to  extract  from  a far  less  illegitimate  pro- 
ceeding the  materials  of  an  affront  to  England.  When  an 
invitation  to  enlist  in  Canada  was  addressed  exclusively  to 
English  subjects  who  might  be  resident  in  the  United 
States,  it  might  be  contended,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  that  there  was  some  interference 
with  the  temporary  allegiance  which  was  due  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  opportunity  of  flattering  popular 
prejudice  was  as  welcome  to  the  Democratic  rulers  of 
ten  years  ago  as  to  Mr.  Sumner  or  Mr.  Chase.  President 
Pierce  accordingly  directed  a prosecution  of  an  English 
Consul,  and  his  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  ex- 
pressed with  characteristic  courtesy  his  hope  that  the  insult 
would  reach  the  Queen  on  her  throne.  The  English  Minister, 
Mr.  Crampton,  was  immediately  afterwards  dismissed  from 
Washington,  and  all  parties  in  America  exulted  in  the  cheap 
di.splay  of  arrogance  and  ill-feeling.  A milder  and  modester 
community  may  now  respectfully  claim  the  benefit  of  so 
recent  a precedent.  The  Irish  recruits  are  not  American 
citizens,  nor  have  those  who  inveigled  them  affected  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  confine  themselves  within  legal  limits.  An 
American  humourist  lately  published  a good-natured  remon- 
strance with  John  Bull,  as  the  alleged  inventor  of  the  rule  of 
“ Heads  I win,  tails  you  lose  ” ; but  probably  all  nations  are 
more  or  less  inclined  to  practise  the  same  involuntary  or  half- 
conscious injustice.  The  Northern  Americans,  as  long  as 
they  were  champions  of  the  indefeasible  right  of  rebellion, 
also  vindicated  the  indefeasible  immunities  of  neutrals.  As 


belligerents,  they  ought  to  be  content  with  a limited  exag- 
geration of  the  traditional  privileges  of  war. 

The  English  Government  has  also  been  forced  to  interfere, 
in  many  instances,  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects  in  America 
from  the  fraud  and  violence  of  recruiting  agents.  Mr.  Seward 
has  generally  returned  courteous  answers  to  Lord  Lyons’  re- 
presentations, and  Mr.  Stanton  has  not  professedly  refused 
the  satisfaction  which  has  nevertheless  seldom  proved  to  be 
practically  attainable.  As  long  as  no  open  disrespect  of 
English  rights  is  exhibited,  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  to 
abstain  from  too  curious  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of 
crimps  and  recruiting  officers.  Although  an  emigrant  is 
legally  entitled  to  retain  his  national  character,  his  moral 
claim  to  the  good  offices  of  the  country  which  he  has  deserted 
is  infinitesimally  small.  The  Irish  settler  in  the  United  States 
has  virtually  renounced  the  questionable  amount  of  loyalty 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  formerly  cherished  to  the 
English  Crown.  Although  he  has  not  yet  passed  through  the 
ordeal  which  qualifies  him  for  the  Federal  franchise,  he  has 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  purpose  to  become  an 
American  citizen.  The  reciprocity  of  obedience  and  protection 
is  wholly  at  an  end,  and  the  liability  to  secure  him  from 
oppression  in  his  chosen  country  is  at  best  an  irksome  and 
unremunerative  duty.  If  the  transfer  of  allegiance  leads  to 
unpleasant  consequences,  the  Mother-country  may  regard  the 
painful  results  of  spontaneous  exile  with  a kind  of  ironical 
complacency.  It  is  only  when  the  national  honour  is  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
afford  aid  or  countenance  to  kidnapped  emigrants.  According 
to  a statement  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  papers,  three 
or  four  Irish  recruits,  who  had  been  reclaimed  by  Lord 
Lyons,  have  been  treated  with  unaccountable  contumely  and 
cruelty  on  their  return  from  the  army.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  story  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  some  plausible 
pretext  for  the  maltreatment  of  the  unfortunate  men  has  been 
suppressed.  If  men  who  had  been  illegally  enlisted  were 
treated  as  prisoners  because  they  were  English  subjects,  the 
American  Government  is  bound  to  offer  foil  reparation.  In 
the  common  case,  however,  of  a recruit  who  enlists  when  he  is 
drunk  and  repents  when  he  is  sober,  the  privileges  of  an  English 
subject  have  been  justly  forfeited.  Lord  Edward  Howard 
addressed  to . emigrants  a warning  which  might  have 
been  useful  if  it  had  reached  the  class  to  which  it  was 
addressed ; but  the  English  Government  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  follies  of  Irishmen  who  fall  victims  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  whisky.  The  enlistment  of  foreigners  on  American 
soil  is  perfectly  legal,  and  the  inevitable  abuses  of  the  re- 
cruiting system  primarily  concern  the  Federal  Government. 
General  Dix,  who  commands  at  New  York,  has  denounced  in 
the  strongest  language  the  frauds  which  are  perpetrated  for  the 
ptupose  of  sharing  in  the  bounties.  Yet  the  whole  number 
of  drunken  Irish  recruits  can  scarcely  be  considerable,  and  in 
all  probability  not  a single  sufferer  has  at  any  time  intended 
to  return  to*  the  United  Kingdom.  The  English  or  Irish 
residents  in  America  who  have  not  permanently  changed 
their  domicile  belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  a class  which  is 
practically  exempt  from  enlistment. 

The  Northern  Americans  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
anger  and  suspicion  with  which  their  dealings  are  sometimes 
regarded  in  England.  Although  the  recruiting  agents  of  the 
sea-port  towns  only  want  to  make  money,  they  know  that  they 
will  be  supported  by  public  opinion  at  home  in  any  injustice 
w-hich  may  seem  to  be  specially  directed  against  English  sub- 
jects. The  hatred  and  envy  which  existed  long  before  the  war 
have  found  abundant  food  in  recent  collisions  of  interest  and 
of  feeling,  nor  has  any  party  or  any  statesman  had  the  honesty 
to  protest  against  the  vulgar  delusion.  The  preachers  make 
it  their  especial  business  to  prevent  the  national  animosity 
from  subsiding,  and  even  politicians  who  affect  moderation 
are  constantly  threatening  vengeance  against  a nation  which 
is  wholly  unconscious  of  offence.  Numerous  speakers  and 
writers  have  lately  argued  that  the  rescue  of  a part  of  the 
crew  of  the  Alabama  was  of  itself  a sufficient  cause  for  war.' 
The  French  vessels  which  picked  up  other  portions  of  the 
same  crew  are  at  most  accused  of  a pardonable  irregularity. 
The  elaborate  spite  of  Eepublican  partisans  is  only  translated 
into  a generally  legible  type  by  Provost-Marshals  who  maltreat 
Irish  recruits  because  they  have  succeeded  in  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag.  All 
public  instructors  concur  in  assuring  the  Federal  army 
and  people  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  resent- 
ment of  a degenerate  and  cowardly  nation.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  that  Englishmen  are  habitually 
indifferent  to  calumny  and  abuse ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 

1 with  the  exception  of  a few  republican  or  abolitionist  zealots, 
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they  are  not  so  far  disposed  to  return  evil  for  good  as  to  trust 
or  admire  their  inveterate  assailants.  The  neutral  policy  of 
the  Government  would  have  been  reflected  in  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  if  the  representatives  of  Federal  opinion  had  re- 
strained themselves  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  international 
courtesy.  Three  years  of  incessant  vituperation  have,  however, 
naturally  left  an  unpleasant  impression.  If  the  draft  is  enforced 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  Lord  Lyons’  labour  will  be  seri- 
ously increased.  The  Irish  will  be  disposed  to  claim  English 
protection,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  old  resi- 
dents from  new  comers  who  have  themselves  but  little  claim 
on  their  former  country.  As  a general  rule,  the  English 
Minister  wUl  be  well  advised  in  exercising  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance in  his  scrutiny.  In  equity  and  common  sense,  the 
American  Government  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  all  resi- 
dents who  have  made  the  country  their  home,  although  they 
may  have  arrived  within  a week.  If  England  were  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  resisting  a foreign  invasion, 
they  would  certainly  not  return  I'rom  New  York ; and  in  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  Federal  draft,  they  pretend  to  universal  im- 
munity  from  military  service.  The  General  who  commands  at 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  has  lately  banished  from  the  town 
all  persons  who  have  claimed  exemption  from  military  duty  as 
foreigners.  If  any  Europeans,  residing  temporarily  at  Mem- 
phis for  purposes  of  trade,  are  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
order,  there  has  been  an  obvious  breach  of  international 
comity  ; but  the  amphibious  settlers  who  change  their  allegi- 
ance at  their  own  pleasure  have  been  justly  served.  A large 
section  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Northern  States  has 
been  born  in  the  United  Kingdom ; and  among  the  number 
may  be  found  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  English 
name  and  nation.  It  would  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  reclaim  the  fugitives;  and,  if  their  preference  for 
foreign  institutions  involves  them  in  difficulty  or  inconveni- 
ence, they  must  be  referred  for  redress  to  the  Government 
which  they  have  deliberately  chosen  to  obey. 


IRELAND  AND  O’CONNELL. 

“ T^EIN  weeping  at  O’Connell’s  urn”  was,  we  are  told, 
J— i among  the  most  conspicuous  devices  displayed  in  the 
grand  holiday  procession  to  which  the  people  of  Dublin 
treated  themselves  last  Monday ; and  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor  that  “ a sorrowing  nation 
“ mourned,  and  still  mourns,  over  the  grave  of  him  Avho,”  &c. 
It  seems  a little  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  tears  of 
Erin  are  not  as  purely  mythical  as  the  urn  which  enshrines 
the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  Liberator  and  mendicant.  The 
least  that  can  be  said  is  that  Erin  has  taken  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  before  giving  vent  to  her  grief.  Considering  that 
it  is  just  seventeen  years  since  the  agitator’s  death,  and  that 
Ireland  is  only  now  beginning  to  erect  a monument  to  his 
memory,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sorrowing  and  reveren- 
tial emotions  of  a grateful  people  have  been  kept  wonderfully 
under  control.  The  world  would  never  have  discovered 
the  state  of  Erin’s  feelings  without  an  explicit  assurance 
of  the  fact.  And  even  now  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
clear  that  Erin  is  suffering  under  a profound  sense  of 
bereavement.  If  the  accounts  of  Monday’s  ceremonial  may  be 
depended  upon,^  they  certainly  suggest  that  Erin  cherishes, 
after  all,  but  a limited  interest  in  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
departed  patriot.  The  monster  procession  Avas,  it  is  true, 
eminently  successful  in  some  points  of  view.  An  enormous 
number  of  people  turned  out  to  see  the  show,  or  to  bear  a 
part  in  it ; and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  there  was 
no  rioting.  Half  Dublin  arrayed  itself  in  symbolical  green  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion.  There  were  Trades’  Unions  by 
the  score,  and  banners  by  the  hundred,  with  appropriate 
mottoes,  only  one  or  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
distinctly  seditious.  The  civil  power  was  represented  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  spiritual  by  fourteen 
carriages  full  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  by  sundry  “ con- 

“ fraternities  ” and  “ orders  ” exhibiting  religious  emblems 

tfin  item  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  by  the  way which,  being 
slightly  illegal,  was  a highly  fitting  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a man  Avho  made  it  the  study  and  boast  of  his  life 
to  drive  a coach  and  six  through  Acts  of  Parliament.  As  a 
show,  it  seems  to  have  been  a very  fine  shoAv,  thouo-h  Ave 
happen  to  remember  that  there  was  an  almost  equally  elective 
display  some  time  ago  in  honour  of  poor  M‘Manus,  one  of 
the  physical-force  patriots  who  helped  to  “ break  the 
Liberator  s heart  ’ by  despising  his  counsels  and  shoAving 
up  his  insincerity.  In  some  important  respects,  hoAvever, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  demonstration  Avas  by 
any  means  satislactory  to  its  promoters.  The  enthusiasm 
is  reported  to  have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and  inferior 


in  quality.  Not  much  of  it,  we  are  informed,  Avas  manifested 
anywhere.  The  procession  only  partially  corresponded  with 
the  programme,  for  “ there  were  gaps  caused  by  the  absence 
“ of  classes  which  Avere  expected  to  be  represented  ” ; and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  civic  dignitaries — if  this  can  be  said 
to  be  an  exception — the  affair  was  “ remarkably  deficient  in  a 
“ representation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Roman  Catholics.” 
What  is  more,  the  “masses”  themselves  are  described  as 
having  caused  much  disappointment  by  their  “ frigidity  ” ; 
and  it  is  added  that  “ the  cheering  was  anything  but  marked  ” 
even  at  the  thrilling  moment  when  “ the  stone  appeared  in 
“ sight,  raised  on  an  elevated  platform  draAvn  by  eight  horses, 
“ and  surmounted  by  two  stalwart  masons  in  green  sashes.” 
So,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  considered  far  firom  certain  that 
Erin  is  Aveeping  at  all.  Frigidity  is  not  a characteristic  fault 
of  the  Celtic  temperament,  and  Avhen  Irishmen  feel  strongly 
they  generally  show  it.  If  this  O’Connell  demonstration  Avas 
really  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  customary  signs  of  popular 
emotion,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  Ireland  is  very 
imperfectly  impressed  with  a sense  of  obligation  to  the  Liberator 
or  of  sorrowing  reverence  for  his  memory. 

If  the  fact  be  so,  Ave  cannot  say  that  we  think  any  the 
Avorse  of  Ireland  for  it.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
Irish  people  should  be  enthusiastic  about  O’Connell.  If 
Erin  refuses  to  weep  at  the  Liberator’s  urn,  it  only  shows 
that  Erin  has  a very  sound  judgment  and  is  not  half  so  green 
as  the  Avofld  supposes.  The  deceased  agitator  cannot  be 
pronounced  either  an  estimable  character  or  a distinguished 
public  benefactor ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  good 
tears  are  not  wasted  on  a decidedly  spurious  patriot.  Such 
displays  of  posthumous  party  rancour  as  that  Avhich  took 
place  at  Belfast  on  the  same  day  Avith  the  Dublin  demon- 
stration are  both  foolish  and  indecent ; but  the  mere 
reproach  of  ingratitude  to  the  immortal  Liberator  is 
one  which  Ireland  can  AveU  afford  to  bear.  The  name  of 
O’Connell  is  prominently  associated  with  one  undoubted 
service  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; but,  Avith. 
the  solitary  exception  of  his  share  in  obtaining  Catholic 
Emancipation,  his  career  must  be  considered  both  discreditable 
and  mischievous.  With  the  abolition  of  the  unjust  disabilities 
which  affected  more  especially  the  claps  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  all  that  Avas  useful  and  honourable  in  his  public  life 
began  and  ended.  We  do  not  recoUect  a single  other  instance 
in  which  he  devoted  his  confessedly  great  powers,  Avhether 
successfully  or  othenvise,  to  any  object  calculated  to  benefit 
his  country,  materially  or  morally.  He  left  Ireland  as 
miserable  as  he  found  it,  and  no  one  of  the  measures  which 
of  late  years  have  contributed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  finest  but  most  Avretched  peasantry  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  be  ti’aced  even  remotely  to  his  influence.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  he  took  to  sedition  as  a 
trade;  and  his  talents  were  thenceforth  almost  exclusively, 
employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  masses 
for  an  object  which  no  man  knew  better  than  himself 
to  be  a sheer  impossibility.  No  public  man  of  our  time 
has  been  more  shamelessly  insensible  to  the  responsibilities 
which  accompany  popular  influence  and  oratorical  power* 
He  debauched  and  demoralized  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  stupid  and  mendacious  adulation.  Lazy 
and  improvident  peasants,  with  a turn  for  murdering 
their  landlords,  were  accredited  with  all  the  virtues  under 
heaven,  and  credulous  mobs  Avere  taught  to  believe  that 
the  British  army  and  the  British  Empire  existed  only 
by  their  permission.  He  Avas  habitually  and  ostenta- 
tiously insincere,  and  never  hesitated  to  repeat,  year  after 
year,  with  undiminished  effrontery,  the  same  impudent  hoax 
Avhich  experience  had  periodically  detected.  Mr.  Seavard  has 
for  some  time  left  off  predicting  the  “ suppression  of  the  rebel- 
“ lion  ” within  ninety  days  at  furthest;  but  Ave  do  not  recoUect 
that  the  Irish  agitator  ever  dropped  the  stereotyped  fiction 
which  amused  and  gratified  a succession  of  monster  meetings. 
To  say  that  he  Avas  recklessly  abusive  is  to  mention  one  of  his 
most  venial  failings.  He  Avas  not  only  coarse,  but  malignant. 
“ Law  ” and  “ order  ” were  eternally  on  his  lips,  but  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  his  teaching  Avas  the  perpetuation  of 
political  feuds  and  class  hatreds.  If  his  incendiary  nonsense 
about  Celt  and  Saxon  had  produced  its  intended  effect,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  hoAv  the  two  races  could  have  continued  to  live 
together  in  the  same  island.  Altogether,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  last  fifteen  years  of  O’Connell’s  life  Avere  an 
almost  unmixed  evil  to  the  country  Avhich  blindly  trusted  and 
idolized  him ; and  it  is  incomprehensible  hoAV  any  Irishman 
Avho  respects  himself  can  take  pleasure  in  reviving  a name 
Avhich  only  awakens  painful  and  humiliating  memories.  The 
chief  performer  in  Monday’s  pageant  Avas  delighted  to  think 
that  “ the  vast  assemblage  of  that  day,  recalling  as  it  did  the 
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“ monster  meetings  of  twenty  years  ago,  augured,”  &c.  One 
would  think  it  might  have  occurred  even  to  an  Irish  Lord 
Mayor  that  the  monster  meetings  of  twenty  years  ago  never  did 
a particle  of  good  to  any  living  creature,  except  to  the  mendicant 
agitator  who  found  in  them  the  means  of  raising  money  and 
political  credit  on  false  pretences.  Those  same  monster 
meetings  were  simply  part  of  an  enormous  and  long  since 
detected  delusion  ; and  they  were  swiftly  followed  by  a suc- 
cession of  the  worst  calamities  and  disgraces  that  can  afflict  a 
people.  Within  three  years  after  Tara  and  Mullaghmast, 
five  millions  of  the  demagogue’s  dupes  were  dying  of  hunger 
or  dependent  on  Saxon  bounty ; and  a few  months  later, 
“ legal  and  constitutional  ” sedition  exploded  in  the  most 
trumpery  rebellion  known  to  history.  Veracity  would 
clearly  be  out  of  place  on  an  O’Connell  monument ; else  we 
might  suggest,  as  an  appropriate  inscription,  a neat  and  con- 
cise epitome  of  the  domestic  annals  of  the  Liberator’s  country 
during  the  year  following  his  death. 

There  is  happily  little  prospect  that  the  memory  of  the 
agitator  will  be  effectually  rescued  from  the  unhonoured 
oblivion  into  which  Ireland  has  willingly  allowed  it  to  sub- 
side. No  people  can  remain  wholly  unimpressed  by  the 
silent  teaching  of  events,  and  the  experience  of  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  monster  meetings 
must  be  eminently  unfavourable  to  any  attempt  at  reviving 
the  traditions  of  the  Kepeal  epoch.  Ireland  has  still  much  to 
learn,  and  much  to  unlearn,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
future  will  be  a repetition  of  that  miserable  past  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  and  influence  of  O’Connell.  The 
particular  form  of  sedition  which  he  preached  and  practised 
would  now  be  entirely  out  of  date,  and  organized  disaffection 
has  in  these  days  few  representatives  except  among  the  very 
ragged  regiment  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  It  is  signifi- 
cantly remarked  in  one  of  the  accounts  of  Monday’s  business, 
that  “those  who  remember  the  monster  demonstrations  of 
“ O’Connell’s  day  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  Avith  the 
“ improved  personal  appearance  of  the  tradesmen  as  well  as 
“ with  the  absence  of  the  old  enthusiasm.”  The  two  pheno- 
mena have,  we  may  be  sure,  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
nexion. The  old  enthusiasm  which  perverted  and  depraved 
people’s  minds  and  set  them  running  after  the  emptiest  of 
delusions  was  intrinsically  incompatible  with  the  habits  and 
virtues  and  Avays  of  thinking  that  raise  a country  in  the  scale 
of  material  and  social  Avell-being.  The  mechanics  and 
artisans  of  Dublin  have  left  off  crying  for  the  moon,  and 
accordingly  they  are  coming  to  be  prosperous  and  well-to-do. 
A dispensation  of  beef  and  mutton  is  favourable  to  most  of 
the  virtues,  and  certainly  to  political  prudence  and  good 
sense.  We  venture  to  believe  that  Ireland  has  at  least  so  far 
begun  to  rise  in  the  world  that  the  resuscitation,  in  any  form, 
of  the  O’Connell  superstition  is  past  praying  for,  and  that 
mankind  has  nearly  seen  the  last  of  the  old  enthusiasm  which 
Avent  mad  about  a dishonest  demagogue  and  worshipped  a 
transparent  imposture. 


AMERICA. 

The  military  movements  in  America  have  never  been 
more  interesting  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  most 
important  of  all  the  operations  is  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  It  is 
supposed  that  Johnston  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
tOAvn,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Hood  to  the  chief  command 
represented  the  resolution  of  the  Confederate  Government  to 
risk  a battle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  position.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  campaign  proves  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Federal  force,  and  Sherman  appears  to  have  profited  by 
his  advantages  with  remarkable  skill  and  daring.  For  more 
than  a hundred  miles,  he  turned  every  defensive  position  which 
impeded  his  advance,  and  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta 
without  having  been  forced  to  engage  in  a single  pitched 
battle.  As  the  Confederates  Avere,  as  usual,  Aveak  in 
cavalry,  the  Northern  horse  passed  with  impunity  south- 
ward, and  in  a Avide  circuit  through  Georgia  and  Alabama 
they  desti'oyed  railroads  and  property,  and  temporarily 
interrupted  the  communication  between  Atlanta  and  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  meantime.  General  Sherman,  after  crossing 
the  Chattahoochie,  approached  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  Hood  Avith  the  usual  vigour  of  the 
Confederate  leaders,  and  for  a time  was  exposed  to  consider- 
able danger.  Two  days  afterAvards  a general  engagement 
ended  Avith  residts  which  are  for  the  present  doubtful,  as 
both  parties  claim  the  victory.  As  Sherman’s  official 
despatches  have  been  withheld  fi:om  publication,  there 
would  be  sufficient  reason  for  trust  in  the  Confede- 
rate account,  it  it  were  not  also  stated  that  Atlanta  Avas 
undergoing  bombardment,  and  that  a part  of  the  town  was 


already  in  flames.  The  capture  of  the  place  would  complete 
the  triumph  of  the  Federal  arms  in  the  West,  and  Atlanta, 
like  Chattanooga,  might  in  its  turn  become  the  base  of  a new 
advance  through  the  yet  unconque^’ed  regions  of  the  Con- 
federacy. On  the  other  hand,  a check  inflicted  on  Sherman 
might  involve  dangerous  consequences,  as  the  outlying  forces 
of  Wheeler  and  of  Forrest  are  at  last  moving  towards  the 
Federal  rear,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Confederates  have  taken 
a Federal  camp  at  Decatur.  The  American  habit  of  repeating 
popular  names  of  places  causes  frequent  confusion,  and 
the  friends  of  the  North  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves 
that  General  Hardee’s  enterprise  has  been  directed  against 
Decatur  in  Alabama.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  that 
the  Confederates  are  endeavouring  to  cut  the  enemy’s  com- 
munications at  Decatur  in  Georgia,  than  that  they  are 
gratuitously  fighting  in  the  heart  of  their  OAvn  country  Avith 
an  enemy  who  is  not  known  to  have  found  his  way  to  the 
south  of  Atlanta.  If  Longstreet’s  corps  has  really  been 
detached  from  Vii-ginia  to  Georgia,  the  Federal  superiority  of 
force  may  perhaps  be  reversed. 

The  knoAvledge  that  such  a movement  had  taken  place 
would  account  for  Grant’s  renewed  activity,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  his  reasons  for  his  recent  change 
of  position.  His  Northern  admirers  for  some  Aveeks 
asserted,  Avith  vociferous  unanimity,  that  the  Lieutenant- 
General  would  starve  Richmond  into  surrender  by  operating 
Avith  his  left  on  the  pivot  of  his  position  before 
Petersburg.  But  he  found  it  necessary  or  convenient 
to  move  on  his  right,  and  to  place  his  troops  on  both 
sides  of  the  James  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Darling,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  Avithin  ten  miles  of 
Richmond.  It  would  seem  that  the  task  of  Lee  and  Beaure- 
gard must  have  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  change.  From 
later  accounts  it  appears  that  Grant  must  have  afterwards 
returned,  with  at  least  a portion  of  his  force,  to  his  former 
position  before  Petersburg  ; for  he  is  stated  to  have  success- 
fully assaulted  a line  of  Confederate  entrenchments  at  that 
place,  though  the  ultimate  result  of  the  engagement,  which 
was  still  pending,  is  not  yet  known.  It  may  possibly 
be  still  his  intention  to  make  his  main  attack  on  Richmond 
from  the  south,  but  such  a course  Avould  be  by  no 

means  free  from  risk.  Fort  Darling  repelled  McClellan’s 
gunboats  in  1862  Avith  little  difficulty,  and  the  river 
above  is  commanded  by  the  Confederate  rams.  If 

Grant  attempts  to  cut  the  Danville  raihvay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  he  Avill  expose 
his  flank  and  rear  to  the  attacks  of  the  garrison  of 

Petersburg.  The  direct  line  of  advance  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  James  River,  by  Malvern  and  White  Oak  SAvamp, 
has  already  been  considered  and  disapproved.  Even  the  cor- 
respondents and  writers  of  the  New  York  papers  Avill  scarcely 
pledge  themselves  to  a ninth  or  tenth  plan  of  campaign,  after 
adopting  all  Grant’s  previous  combinations  Avith  enthusiastic 
approval.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  defences  of 
Richmond  have  been  neglected  in  the  direction  of  Malvern 
or  Fort  Darling ; but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  gar- 
rison may  have  been  largely  reduced  by  detachments  to 
Northern  Virginia,  and  perhaps  to  Georgia.  If  General  Lee 
felt  himself  safe  in  his  fortifications  at  Richmond,  he  might  be 
glad  to  economise  his  stores  by  movements  which  at  the  same 
time  promised  considerable  military  advantage. 

The  Confederate  force  Avhich  lately  invaded  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  was  followed  in  its  leisurely  retreat  by  the 
unlucky  generals  who  are  periodically  beaten  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  As  soon  as  General  Early  had  secured  the 
booty  which  had  been  collected  during  his  former  incursion, 
he  turned  upon  Hunter  and  his  lieutenants,  and,  as  usual, 
inflicted  upon  them  a disastrous  defeat.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  reoccupied  Martinsburg,  and  his  columns  have 
since  once  more  crossed  the  Potomac  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  The  gallant  Pennsylvanians  Avill  again  acqui- 
esce in  the  noAV  familiar  presence  of  an  invader,  and 
the  authorities  of  Baltimore  have  been  driven  to  the  des- 
perate measure  of  arming  aU  the  negroes  in  the  city.  It  is 
not  likely  that  either  Baltimore  or  Washington  Avill  be  seriously 
threatened,  but  Grant  may  once  more  be  compelled  to  send  a 
portion  of  his  army  to  protect  the  capital.  The  interruption 
or  destruction  of  the  railroads  Avould  cause  no  small  embar- 
rassment to  the  distant  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  supplies 
Avhich  are  received  from  Washington  are  derived  from  the 
North  and  the  West  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raihvay, 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  railway,  and  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  All  these  channels  of 
transit  are  Avithin  the  immediate  reach  of  the  Con- 
federate troops,  and  for  a time  they  AviU  be  useless 
for  military  purposes.  As  General  Gr.ant’s  army  is  exclusively 
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dependent  on  its  transports  and  store  ships,  it  would  be  in- 
convenient if  the  stream  of  provisions  were  dammed  up  or 
diverted  near  its  source.  The  Confederates  probably  com- 
mand the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  and  they  may  render  the  passage  of  transports 
•dangerous  and  difficult  by  planting  batteries  on  the  shore. 
In  one  respect  only  the  movements  of  General  Early  may 
perhaps  encourage  the  Federal  hopes.  If  the  diminution  of 
Lee’s  army  has  been  caused  by  a deficiency  of  supplies, 
there  may  still  be  a possibility  of  starving  Kichmond 
into  submission.  It  is  known  that  provisions  are  un- 
usually dear  in  the  Southern  capital,  and  that  a certain 
amount  of  popular  discontent  has  consequently  been  expressed. 
As  long  as  even  one  of  the  railways  is  open,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  army  should  suffer  actual  famine. 

In  the  remoter  West,  the  civil  war,  in  the  absence  of  large 
armies,  rages  with  inveterate  fury.  The  Northern  newspapers 
mention  with  their  usual  complacency  the  destruction  of  a 
town  called  Platte  city,  in  Missouri,  and  the  murder  of  its 
inhabitants  on  account  of  their  rebel  sympathies.  A com- 
mentary on  the  transaction  is  furnished  by  the  rumour  that  large 
numbers  of  the  militia  of  Northern  Missouri  have  joined 
the  Confederate  ranks.  The  petty  contests  of  fierce  borderers 
will  exercise  little  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war; 
but  they  illustrate  the  social  and  political  difficulties 
which  are  likely  to  obstruct  the  peaceful  restoration 
of  the  Union.  At  present,  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
force  to  spare  for  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  although 
General  Canby  prudently  attempts  to  prevent  the  despatch  of 
Confederate  reinforcements  to  Georgia,  by  ostensibly  preparing 
for  an  expedition  into  Western  Louisiana.  If  Eichmond  can 
be  saved  and  Atlanta  rescued,  the  Confederates  will  not  be 
discouraged  even  by  the  vast  levies  which  are  announced  for 
the  next  year’s  campaign.  They  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  enlistment  or  conscription  may  partially  fail,  and  that  the 
financial'  difficulties  will  accumulate,  in  spite  of  the  change  of 
Ministers  at  Washington.  Mr.  Fessenden,  after  failing  to  obtain 
lOjOOOjOooZ.  from  the  banks,  has  applied  to  private  contributors 
for  40,000,000^  Like  Mr.  Chase  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addresses  unprofit- 
able appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  It  would 
be  much  more  judicious  to  offer  the  market  rate  of  interest 
for  the  money  which  he  requires.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
lender  should  make  a special  sacrifice,  when  the  loss  or  burden 
may,  be  more  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  community. 
Mr.  Fessenden  offers  an  interest  of  7^%,  payable  in  paper 
currency,  with  the  further  alternative  condition,  either  that  the 
principal  shall  be  paid  off  after  three  years,  or  that  the  interest 
shall  thereafter  be  paid  in  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
exact  value  of  the  proposal ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  offer 
wiU  fail  unless  the  loan  is  issued  at  a considerable  discount. 
The  Federal  stocks  at  present  pay  from  1 2 to  15  per  cent. ; 
and  patriotism  will  not  induce  the  owners  of  money  to  accept 
a much  lower  rate.  Unless  the  loans  can  be  effected,  a new 
issue  of  paper-money  will  become  necessary,  with  its  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  further  depression.  With 
40,000,000?.  in  hand,  Mr.  Fessenden  would  be  enabled  to  pay 
his  way  for  two  months  longer. 


.EOWLAND  V.  POYNDEE. 

The  famous  pictorial  epic,  or  idyl,  of  the  “ Harlot’s  Pro- 
“ gxess,”  however  truly  it  may  illustrate  poetical  justice,  is 
anything  but  true  to  fact.  The  consumptive  prostitute  of  the 
fa^ionable  opera  is  not  more  false.  The  Harlot’s  Progress  of 
real  life  is  much  more  prosaic,  and  the  usual  end  of  the 
lorette  is  something  much  more  substantial  than  a theatrical 
apotheosis,  and  something  far  more  respectable  than  Bridewell 
and  hemp-picking.  She  ordinarily  dies  neither  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  nor  of  the  dunghill.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  reports 
of  Penitentiaries  to  represent  the  career  of  the  Traviata  as  a 
gradual  descent  of  the  poor  victim  of  seduction  from  the  toils 
of  the  practised  seducer  to  the  lowest  dens  of  infamy,  and  to 
describe  her  life  as  inevitably  leading  to  an  early  death  in  the 
agonies  of  disease  and  starvation.  But  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  prove  that  prostitutes  are  very  commonly 
absorbed  into  the  mass  of  decent  society.  Many  of  them 
become  wives,  scarcely  perhaps  the  honest  wives  of  honest 
men,  but  wives ; and  a fortunate  issue  is  the  not  unfrequent 
lot  of  the  “ unfortunate.”  It  is  perhaps  a melancholy  fact,  but 
still  it  is  a fact,  that  even  in  the  long  run  the  immoral  woman 
prospers  better,  as  far  as  externals  go,  than  the  chaste  daughter 
of  labour.  .And  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  ranks  of  female 
rruchastity  will  always  be  fiUed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an 
immoral  life  so  often  answers.  We  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
improper  suggestion  of  a comparison  between  the  two  callings, 


but  Sydney  Smith’s  famous  argument  about  the  Church  applies 
here.  It  is  the  prizes  of  the  profession  that  attract.  And  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  recent  case  of  Rowland  v.  Poynder,  tried 
at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  is  instructive,  and,  we  fear,  may  prove 
attractive.  The  moral  of  immorality  is  one  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  scarcely  of  a deterrent  character.  Miss  Jemima 
Rowland  is  a young  person  of  Suffolk  birth,  who  felt,  and 
perhaps  said,  with  the  impudent  song,  “ My  face  is  my  fortune 
and  not  a bad  fortune,  as  fortunes  go,  she  found  it.  “ A most 
“ beautiful  girl  ” eight  yearsago,  “ sheis  still  a beautiful  woman,” 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  learned  serjeant  who  “ felt  it 
“ to  be  a pleasure  to  represent  her.”  She  brought  her  beauty 
to  market,  and,  to  better  herself,  came  up  to  London 
and  was  introduced  as  barmaid  to  a Haymarket  cafe 
by  a gentleman,  a friend  of  humanity  of  either  sex, 
named  Prince,  The  bar  of  a cafe'  may  be  a school 
for  virtue,  and  the  bars  of  the  Haymarket  are  distin- 
guished as  resorts  for  all  the  virtues  that  are  chaste  and 
of  good  repute.  Mr.  Prince,  to  whom  the  country  maiden 
was  indebted  for  this  respectable  and  promising  intro- 
duction to  London  life,  had,  it  seems,  a large  acquaintance 
among  young  unmarried  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  about 
town;  and  under  his  and  his  wife’s  kind  auspices  Miss 
Jemima  Eo'wland  met  a gentleman  named  Poynder.  Their 
wooing,  whether  happy  or  not,  was  not  long  a-doing,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  affair  of  a single  night,  commencing 
with  a visit  to  the  Argyle  Rooms,  where  Mr.  Poynder  danced  ij 
by  deputy.  Mr.  Poynder  “ behaved  very  generously  in  a ‘ 
‘ ‘ pecuniary  sense  ” to  his  “ victim.”  They  lived  “ luxuriantly,”  i 
as  she  expresses  it,  for  many  years.  She  had  an  expensive 
house  and  a retinue  of  servants ; her  lover  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  her ; but  a year  or  two  ago  he  entered,  so  ' 

she  avers,  into  a contract  that  if  she  would  give  up  his  letters  j 

he  would  give  her  2,000?.  to  buy  a house,  and  settle  an  J 

annuity  on  her  of  61.  or  7?.  per  week.  This  contract,  she  ; 

alleges,  has  never  been  fulfilled,  and  to  enforce  it  she  brings  j 

an  action,  laying  the  damages  at  10,000?.;  and,  by  way  of  ! 

having  her  bow  well  strung,  she  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  1 

her  wrongs  an  alleged  indecent  assault — that  is,  we  suppose, 
the  event  succeeding  the  visit  to  the  Argyle  Rooms  in  1856  I 
— and  a breach  of  promise  of  marriage  reiterated  in  the  cor-  ; 
respondence  which  was,  according  to  the  record  of  the  action,  ! 
given  up,  and  yet  Avas  present  in  court.  Here  is  a typical 
case  of  the  wrongs  to  Avhicli  virgin  innocence  may  be  sub- 
jected. A rustic  maiden  is  seduced  ; she  is  led  to  continue  a ‘ 
life  of  sin  by  repeated  promises  of  marriage ; she  is  induced,  . 

by  the  wicked  arts  of  her  seducer,  to  give  up  the  evidence  of  , 

this  promise  of  marriage  on  the  promise  of  a settlement,  which 
the  base  man  only  makes  to  break.  To  be  sure,  as  the  action  i 

went  on,  the  charge  of  immodest  assault  was  silently  dropped ; ^ 

the  “ victim’s  ” counsel  eagerly  clutched  at  a nolle  prosequi 
on  the  breach  of  promise ; and  as  there  was  not  the  slightest 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  alleged  contract  except  the  plain-  | 
tiff’s  unsupported  assertion,  and  as  the  presiding  judge,  in 
utter  amazement,  inquired  what  the  case  was,  the  victim  may  j 
think  herself  AveU  off  that  the  matter  Avas  compromised  by 
paying  her  i ,000?.,  Avith  all  costs  of  the  suit. 

If  this  could  only  be  regarded  as  a fine  on  Mr.  Poyn- 
der’s  immorality,  or  a penalty  for  his  folly,  few  people  ^ 

would  much  care.  A man  who  is  such  a fool,  and 
worse  than  a fool,  as  to  write  letters  the  suppression  of  | 
which  he  does  not  think  over  dear  at  1,000?.  (which  means 
at  least  1,500?.)  and  which  even  the  practised  and  indurated 
counsel  hesitated  to  produce  before  the  not  squeamish  Court,  ^ 
deserves  what  he  gets.  Even  the  students  of  life  in  the 
Haymarket  may  usefully  lay  the  warning  to  such  heart  as 
they  may  have.  We  do  not  rest  much  on  Mr.  Poynder’s 
alleged  generosity.  He  kept  his  mistress  extravagantly,  or  at 
least  expensively,  because  he  had  the  money  to  spend,  and 
because  his  tastes  and  habits  Avere  expensive.  He  lived  the 
St.  John’s  Wood  sort  of  life,  not  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  marry,  but  because  he  deliberately  preferred  doing  worse. 
Vulgar  tastes  and  vulgar  appetites  like  Mr.  Poynder’s  relifsh 
the  unsavoury  moral  diet  Avhich  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Haymarket  and  in  night-houses.  But  to  represent  him  as  a 
deliberate,  or  any  other,  seducer  requires  the  iron  nerves  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  compelled  to  draw  and  to  sustain  the 
pleas  in  actions  of  this  sort.  All  that  can  be  said  about  Mr. 
Poynder  is  that  he  got  entangled  with  an  artful  woman,  who 
deliberately  accepted,  or  rather  chose,  an  immoral  life,  and 
that  it  took  him  seven  years  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  that  at  last 
he  was  forced  into  Court  rather  than  submit  to  extortion ; 
and  this  because  his  Lettres  a,  Sophie  took  a form  which 
it  would  be  more  charitable  than  true  to  describe  as  only  very 
imprudent.  For  all  this  Mr.  Poynder  has  had  to  pay,  and  to 
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pay  roundly.  But  when  we  come  to  our  erring  sister,  we  can 
only  say  that  Miss  Jemima  Howland’s  life-story,  thus  far,  is 
one  which  will  make  too  many  Suffolk  lasses’  mouths 
water.  For  seven  long  years  Jemima  has  lived 
in  the  enchanted  castle  of  luxury  and  indolence;  the 
bowers  may  be  those  of  sin,  but  it  must  be  very  pleasant  and 
enticing  sin.  To  dream  of  the  good  luck  of  getting  a bar- 
maid’s place,  and  being  seduced  into  an  establishment  of  a 
fine  house  and  servants,  and  an  expenditure  of  1,500/.  a year, 
may  well  make  poor  virtue  shudder  for  herself,  and  pray  for  or 
against  the  temptation  which  is  not  likely  to  visit  many  of  the 
cottage  homes  of  Suffolk.  Miss  Jemima,  to  be  sure,  has  lost 
her  virtue,  but  a young  person  who  could  come  up  to 
London  to  seek  her  fortune  on  the  strength  of  her  beauty, 
and  of  convenient  Mr.  Prince’s  introduction  to  polite  life, 
could  never  have  had  a superabundance  of  that  dis- 
tinguishing grace  of  lovely  woman;  And  Miss  Jemima 
begins  life  again  with  a somewhat  flyblown  reputation; 
but  then  she  has  1,000/.  in  her  pocket,  and  she  has 
had  seven  years  of  jollity,  and  she  has  established, 
if  not  a reputation,  at  least  a name.  Any  woman  who,  for 
whatever  cause,  gets  her  name  into  the  newspapers  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  has  matrimonial  chances  in  her  favour.  Even 
Madeleine  Smith,  it  is  said,  had  more  than  one  offer ; and 
the  charms  which,  according  to  her  own  account,  fired  the 
susceptible  bosom  of  a certain  Mayor  from  the  North,  and  the 
more  substantial  hush-money  which  she  has  extracted  from 
Mr.  PoYNDER,  are  almost  sure  to  stand  his  interesting  victim  in 
good  stead.  There  are  marrying  men,  of  abnormal  tastes,  who 
actually  prefer  such  a matrimonial  investment  as  Miss  Jemima 
to  the  unsophisticated  charms  of  purity  and  chastity.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  own  times  can  recall  more  than  one  instance 
where  the  scene  has  dropped  on  the  Harlot’s  Progress  into  the 
opulent  or  even  titled  wife.  But,  even  as  it  is.  Miss  Rowland’s 
career  has  been  a distinct  success.  Traviata  beats  Pamela 
by  many  a length  in  the  race  of  life. 

This  is  not  the  moral  which  we  should  like  to  draw  from  the 
Harlot’s  Progress.  It  is  not  an  edifying  moral;  it  is  not  the  tract- 
writer’s.  But  the  case  on  which  we  have  commented  is  one 
quite  as  typical  as  its  exact  opposite,  which  is  the  fictionist’s. 
Of  two  Suffolk  girls,  starting  equal,  and  deliberately  choosing 
what  is  called  a gay  life,  if  the  chances  are  that  one  finds  her 
death-bed  in  the  workhouse  or  the  hospital,  the  chances  are 
that  the  other  settles,  and  settles  well,  after  a life  of  dis- 
honour or  even  of  prostitution.  The  researches  of  those  who  have 
really  investigated  this  ugly  subject,  as  regards  its  statistics  and 
actual  facts,  seem  to  show  that  in  the  lives  of  impure  women 
their  years  of  mercantile  unchastity  are  only  an  episode,  and  a 
lucrative  one  too.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  tart  is  all  jam 
and  no  crust.  It  is  enough  to  be  assured  that,  however  bad 
and  disgusting  and  sinful  such  a disgraceful  life  is,  its  ab- 
solute, still  less  its  relative,  sufferings  are  not  its  chief 
characteristic.  Perhaps,  as  in  all  other  trades,  its  profits  now- 
a-days  increase,  and  its  penalties  are  certainly  not  greater 
than  they  used  to  be.  And  if  the  harlot’s  life  exhibits  these 
pecuniary  attractions,  society  certainly  does  but  little  to 
diminish  its  attractions.  If,  as  is  now  the  case,  these  soiled 
doves  are  a petted  class — a class  for  whom  are  reserved  not 
only  exceptional  charities,  but  exceptional  religion  as  well  as 
exceptional  recognition  ; if  the  manners  and  dress,  the  life  and 
behaviour,  and  even  the  appearance  in  public  of  the  impure 
are  permitted,  still  more  if  they  are  encouraged,  by  the 
pure ; if  maiden  modesty  imitates  the  bearing,  and  pretends 
(for  it  is  only  a pretence)  to  even  an  acquaintance  with  what  in 
female  life  is  neither  maidenly  nor  modest,  then  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that,  in  the  classes  in  which  harlotry  finds  its 
pretty  recruits,  the  profession  of  Lais  is  looked  upon  rather 
as  a prize  than  a degradation.  A successful  career  in  he- 
tairism — and,  as  we  have  said,  we  believe  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  these  careers  are  successes — is  looked  upon  in  village 
life,  and  certainly  in  town  life,  as  a brilliant  promotion.  It 
is  the  natural,  and  in  its  way  honourable,  reward  of  diligence 
and  prudence  in  a calling.  In  a word,  the  career  of  Miss 
Rowland  is  not  exactly  suited  to  encourage,  still  less  to 
suggest,  that  natural  horror  of  unchastity  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  believe  was  natural  to  the  female  bosom.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  fear  that  it  is  calculated  to  suggest  that  the  virtue 
of  the  village,  if  it  may  be  called  virtue  is  a marketable 
commodity,  and  a valuable  one. 


A TEAXSCENDENTAL  MECCA. 

The  title  of  a Transcendental  Mecca  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
town  of  Concord  by  a writer  in  Fraser’s  Magazine,  who  has 
given  a very  interesting  account  of  the  society  that  has  been 
gathered  .together  roimd  Mr,  Emerson  and  the  other  chief  persons 


of  his  school.  It  is  a society  which  is  very  well  worth  studying, 
not  only  because  there  are  men  belonging  to  it  who  earned  and 
deserved  some  slight  degree  of  fame,  but  also  because  it  has  really 
affected  and  stimulated  the  national  mind  of  the  Federal 
Americans,  and  still  more  because  it  is  a violent  reaction  against 
the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  middle  classes  of  New  England.  In 
the  New  England  States  there  is  exhibited  to  the  highest  degree 
that  union  of  a keen  pursuit  of  wealth  and  a blind  adherence  to 
the  remains  of  the  Puritan  creed  which  has  stamped  itself  on  so 
many  country  towns  in  England  as  their  chief  characteristic.  In 
England  there  is  a gradual  change  going  on  which  affects  country 
towns  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  a flow-  of  the  modern  spirit — of  that  spirit  which  Dr.  New- 
man so  bitterly  and  so  consistently  hates  under  the  name 
of  Liberalism  — a spirit  which  forces  its  way,  like  the  tide, 
into  all  the  little  creeks  and  bays,  as  well  as  into  the  big  harbours 
and  the  deep  channels.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a reaction  in 
the  circle  of  our  commercial  and  Puritan  world.  There  is  no  move- 
ment from  within,  and  only  a gentle  movement  from  without.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Americans  that  they,  being  destitute  of 
those  sources  of  a refining  and  elevating  influence  which  silently 
and  gradually  change  one  sphere  after  another  of  English  society, 
should  have  been  able  to  produce  a reaction  and  counter-movement 
of  some  sort.  There  is  hope  for  a nation  when  its  thought  has 
thus  much  of  elasticity;  and  there  is  still  more  hope  when  a 
movement  in  strong  opposition  to  prevailing  notions,  and  to  the 
ordinary  thoughts  of  thriving  dictatorial  men,  holds  its  own, 
wins  the  affectionate  admiration  of  ardent  and  generous  minds, 
and  persuades  and  instigates  a powerful  minority  to  assert 
itself  in  the  face  of  a compact  tyrannous  majority.  There 
are  many  things  in  American  transcendentalism  which  are 
amusing,  and  some  that  are  even  ludicrorrs;  there  are  many 
things  in  it  that  are  founded  on  great  mistakes,  and  there  are 
some  things  in  it  that  are  mere  idle  puzzles.  Perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  it  of  any  great  value  to  Englishmen.  The 
countrymen  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  need  not  fatigue  them- 
selves with  making  the  pilgrimage  to  a Transcendental  Meccabeyond 
the  Atlantic.  But  an  Englishman  would  be  a very  poor  and 
narrow  critic  who  was  satisfied  with  merely  laughing  at  American 
transcendentalism  and  showing  its  philosophical  mistakes.  Therq 
is  much  more  in  it  for  us  than  food  for  ridicule  or  literary  criticism. 
It  records  the  first  great  protest,  made  in  the  breast  of  a society 
like  the  mass  of  middle-class  English  society,  against  the  spirit 
and  teaching  of  that  society.  Being  like  us  in  many  respects, 
and  being  haunted  with  the  thoughts  of  a nobler  life,  recoiling 
from  the  abyss  of  arrogant  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  having  anything  at  hand  like  our  Chm’ch,  and  Universities, 
and  aristocracy,  aird  our  proximity  to  the  Continent,  and  feeling 
horror  and  contempt  for  Pmitanism  in  the  ugliness  of  its  decay, 
some  of  the  nobler  men  of  America  sought  and  found  a refuge 
in  transcendentalism.  This  was  the  Zoar  to  which  they  fled, 
and  there  they  found  rest,  and  grew  strong,  and  awoke  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  around  them  the  chord  which  answers  to 
the  assertion  of  high  purposes  and  the  record  of  noble  aspirations. 
The  describe!’  of  the  Transcendental  Mecca  tells  us  how,  when  he 
was  a lad  in  Virginia,  he  one  day  read  a volume  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son’s writings,  and  instantly  his  whole  life  was  changed.  He  had 
forrnd  a prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  he  determined  to  give  up 
everything  and  become  one  of  this  prophet’s  disciples.  He 
has  learnt  to  write  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  friends  in  a 
calm  and  sensible  tone,  and  can  feel  and  own  amusement 
when  he  recalls  some  of  the  foibles  and  eccentricities 
of  those  who  were  gathered  together  at  Concord.  Birt  his  heart 
is  full  of  love  and  reverence  for  those  who,  as  he  thinks,  pointed 
him  the  way  to  right  and  truth,  and  filled  his  soul  with  longing 
for  something  richer  than  fine  gold  and  sweeter  than  the  honey- 
comb. Every  mode  in  which,  at  any  time  and  in  any  country, 
this  longing  has  been  created  and  satisfied,  is  so  precious  to 
mankind  that  only  fools  will  sneer  at  it  becarrse  it  may  have  been 
partial  and  imperfect. 

Of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  Concord,  Mr.  Emerson  was  the 
chief.  It  was,  indeed,  because  he  lived  there  that  the  others  came. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  in 
F)  •user,  Mr.  Emerson’s  great  influence  began  with  an  address  to 
the  students  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  openly  declared  that 
Webster,  who  was  then  the  idol  of  Cambridge,  was  a very  poor 
idol  of  clay,  not  wor’th  worshipping,  and  in  which  he  asserted  that 
things  were  going  downward  in  America,  and  that  its  great  men 
had  ceased  to  be.  He  was  loudly  hissed,  but  many  of  his  hearers 
were  much  impressed,  and  a large  party  went  over  to  hear  him 
lecture  at  Concord.  “ The  lecture,”  we  are  told,  “ was  on  Poefry, 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  electrical.  When  it  was  over,  there  was  a 
deep  silence  which  no  one  seemed  willing  to  break.”  And  their 
there  follows  a touch  of  that  sensibility  or  sentimentalism  which 
comes  naturally,  it  must  be  owned,  to  some  minds,  and 
which  they  would  lose  by  repressing,  but  which  is  alien  to 
English  reserve,  and  easily  declines  into  exaggeration  and 
silliness.  “ Otto  Dresel,  the  first  rnirsical  artist  in  America, 
who  was  present,  went  to  the  piano  and  gave  three  of  Men- 
delssohn’s Songs  without  Words,  which  said  aU  that  could  be 
said,  after  which  the  company  separated.”  At  Concord  the 
writer  also  saw  Mr.  Clough,  who,  as  he  said,  “ did  not  so  much 
find  in  America  friends  as  lovers.”  We  regret  that  the  writer’s 
sense  of  bathos  w’as  not  acute  enough  to  prevent  him  from  going- 
on  to  add,  “ There  was  not  one  superior  person  who  was  not  pleased 
to  meet  him.”  To  Concord,  also,  Theodore  Parker  used  to  repair, 
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“ to  recover  from  Lis  wounds  by  contact  with  nature,”  and  Agassiz 
was  welcomed  there  for  his  science,  and  gladly  went  there  “ for 
the  philosophical  interpretations  which,  with  the  transcendentalist, 
were  always  awaiting  and  anticipating  scientific  facts  and  dis- 
coveries.” Among  the  less  known  and  more  purely  local  frequenters 
or  inhabitants  of  this  Mecca  were  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  Margaret 
Fuller.  Of  Thoreau  we  learn  that  he  “ was  a man  of  such  wonder- 
ful, even  unparalleled,  intimacy  with  nature,  that  his  biography, 
when  it  is  written,  will  seem  a myth.”  A.  Bronson  Alcott  appears 
to  have  been  a pedlar  with  a large  family  “ which  he  was,  humanly 
speaking,  utterly  unable  to  support.”  How  any  of  the  set  of 
people  managed  to  live,  and  eat  bread  and  meat  every  day,  is  sur- 
prising ; hut  the  world  is  astonishingly  kind  to  those  who  try  to 
reform  it,  and  there  are  always  rich  people  who  are  sufiiciently 
pricked  with  uneasiness  at  their  wealth  to  gratify  the  pleasant 
caprice  of  giving  imexpected  presents  to  those  among  the  poor 
who  seem  to  he  something  out  of  the  common  way.  Alcott  is  an 
energetic  Platonist,  and  the  logician  and  the  humourist  are  his 
mortal  foes.  He  has  an  idea  that  children  are  new  arrivals  from 
a higher  world  — a notion  which  the  writer  gently  ridi- 
cules by  putting  down  accurately  a conversation  which  Alcott 
had  with  a child,  and  in  which  the  child,  not  being  aware 
that  he  was  expected  to  give  intimations  of  immortality,  answered 
the  questions  put  to  him  in  a straightforward  and  prosaic  manner. 
For  instance,  when  Alcott  asked.  When  a little  infant  opens 
its  eyes  upon  this  world,  and  sees  things  out  of  itself,  and  has  the 
feeling  of  admiration,  is  there  in  that  feeling  the  beginning  of 
worship  ? the  hoy  very  sensibly  replied — “ No,  Mr.  Alcott,  a little 
baby  does  not  worship.” 

Of  Margaret  Fuller  the  writer  speaks  with  great  respect, 
although  he  sketches  the  course  of  one  of  her  conversations, 
or  philosophical  social  discussions,  “for  the  drollery  of  it”; 
and  certainly  nothing  can  sound  more  absurd  to  English 
readers.  The  party  seems  to  have  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  ladies,  and  only  ladies  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion of  that  particular  meeting  was  “ What  is  Life  ?”  and  Margaret 
Fuller  stimulated  or  piqued  her  friends  by  declaring  at  the  outset 
her  conviction  that  none  of  those  present  bad  a distinct  idea  of  life. 
Then  came  a series  of  shots  offered  by  these  female  philosophers 
in  turn,  who  were  each  prepared  at  a moment’s  notice.  Miss  C., 
for  example,  said  that  “ Life  is  to  laugh  or  cry  according  to  our 
organization.”  Miss  P.  said,  “ Life  is  division  from  one’s  piinciple  of 
life  in  order  to  a conscious  re-organization.”  Mrs.  A.  B.  thought 
the  object  of  life  was  to  obtain  absolute  freedom.  At  last  Margaret 
Fuller  gave  her  view  of  life,  and  “ her  answer  was  so  full,  clear,  con- 
cise, and  inspiring,  that  the  reporter  was  magnetised  and  unable 
to  record  it  accurately.”  As  far  as  he  could  recollect,  her  view  was 
that  “Love  and  Creativeness  are  dynamic  forces,  out  of  which  we 
individually,  as  creatures,  go  forth  bearing  His  image,  that  is, 
having  within  our  being  the  same  dynamic  forces,  by  which  we 
add  constantly  to  the  whole  sum  of  existence  ” — and  so  on  through 
one  or  two  sentences  equally  lucid  and  valuable.  Eidicule  would 
have  no  function  in  the  world  if  it  might  not  laugh  down  such 
nonsense  as  this,  and  if  it  could  not  clear  society  of  rubbish  like 
the  dissertations  of  these  ladies  on  Life.  But  although  the  conver- 
sations of  Margaret  Fuller  may  have  been  pretentious  and  silly, 
and  although  there  is  feebleness  and  folly  in  all  the  sayings  and 
writings  of  these  transcendentalists,  there  was  in  aU,  and  especially 
in  Mr.  Emerson,  a sincere  and  it  may  be  said  a burning  wish  to 
get  hold  of  something  in  life  that  would  offer  man  in  America  a 
new  beginning,  and  make  him  nobler  and  better  than  he  exhibited 
himself  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  first  assunmtion  of  the  transcendentalists  was  that  the  his- 
torical creed  of  Christendom  was  dead.  They  did  not  stop  to 
prove  it.  They  voted  it,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation.  For  to  them 
this  creed  meant  Puritanism  in  its  degeneracy,  and  this  was 
the  most  degrading  of  spiritual  tyrannies.  But  then,  if  there  is 
to  be  no  definite  religion  in  the  world,  what  is  to  be  the  food 
of  the  spirit  striving  to  grow  better  and  nobler  ? This 
was  the  real  question  which  the  transcendentalists  set  them- 
selves to  answer,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  saw 
that  this  was  the  question  they  had  to  answer,  and  that  they  set 
to  work  to  the  best  of  their  power.  All  answers  given  to  this 
greatest  of  questions  resolve  themselves  into  two.  Either  the 
answerer  says  that  no  precise  and  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given, 
and  that  refuge  must  be  taken  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  practical  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  self-culture — which 
substantially  is  the  answer  given  by  Goethe ; or  else  the  answerer 
must  say'  that  there  is  a universal  mystery  in  the  world 
ever  being  revealed  to  those  whose  eyes  are  purified  to  see  it,  and 
that  the  apprehension  of  this  mystery  is  the  true  religion.  This 
is  the  answer  of  the  transcendentalists,  and  Emerson  apprehended 
a kind  of  double  meaning  in  the  scheme  of  things,  just  as 
Theodore  Parljer  apprehended  an  absolute  and  intuitive  morality. 
The  great  key  to  this  mystery  of  things  is  assumed  to  be 
the  study  of  the  face  of  nature,  of  trees,  rocks,  and  animals.  A 
man,  it  is  thought,  who  is  determined  to  find  a mystery  in  the 
universal  scheme  of  things,  can  so  gaze,  and  lose  himself  in 
gazing,  upon  things  animate  and  inanimate,  that  he  sees  behind 
them,  perceives  the  true  forms  of  which  they  are  the  shadows,  and 
lives  in  the  world  of  reality  and  not  in  that  of  appearance.  What- 
ever philosophical  defects  this  system  may  have,  it  evidently 
offers  to  minds  weary  of  the  self-complacent  life  of  a bustling 
commercial  town  the  attraction  of  having  to  seek  wisdom  from 
solitude  and  the  country ; and  it  offers  to  minds  recoiling  from 
the  grim  logic  of  Puritanism,  a vague,  subtle,  gentle  religious- 


ness. This,  perhaps,  explains  the  hold  it  gained  on  American 
minds,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Mecca,  when 
it  flourished,  was  regarded.  But  then,  how  is  such  a philo- 
sophy to  be  prosecuted,  and  with  what  are  the  philosophers  to 
occupy  themselves  P How  are  they  to  connect  themselves  with 
practical  life,  and  to  say  something  that  will  instruct  and  please 
the  outer  world  ? They  may,  among  other  things,  survey  life  and 
think  over  it  until  they  have  shaped  an  abundance  of  little 
epigrams  about  it ; and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
occupation  of  the  prophets  of  the  Transcendental  Mecca.  They 
were  always  setting  themselves  such  problems  as  Margaret 
Fuller  set  the  unhappy  ladies  of  her  circle.  To  say  a neat 
thing  about  life  seemed  to  them  the  most  wise,  practical,  and 
philosophical  thing  they  could  do.  Almost  all  Mr.  Emerson’s 
writings  are  composed  of  these  philosophical  epigi'ams  — some 
good,  some  bad,  and  many  without  meaning.  A few  of  Mr. 
Alcott’s  have  been  collected  by  the  writer  in  Fraser.  They  run 
in  this  way : — “ Opinions  are  life  in  foliage,  deeds  in  fruitage  ” ; 
“ Obedience  is  the  mediator  of  the  soul  ” — sentences  which 
sound  neat,  and  would  probably  be  found  by  any  one  who  woifld 
take  the  trouble  to  unravel  them  to  do  nothing  worse  than  wrap 
up  a platitude  in  obscurity.  Pantheism,  the  study  of  physics,  and 
the  construction  of  philosophical  epigrams  were  thus  the  chief 
glory  and  occupation  of  the  dwellers  in  Mecca ; and,  if  any  one  is 
inclined  to  cast  stones  at  them,  let  him  fii'st  remember  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  spirit  of  commercial  Puritanism  against  which  they 
entered  a protest  that  was  honest,  and  not  inefl'ectual. 


CRICKET. 

Foreigners  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  understand  the 
interest  of  a game  of  cricket.  Its  apparent  complication  is 
one  reason  of  this.  Another  is,  the  complete  absence  of  all  show  and 
apparatus  in  it,  of  all  visible  marks  and  emblems  of  success.  It  is 
not  for  a cup  or  a shield,  or  even  a badge.  Again,  it  is  viewed  by  the 
spectators  at  a distance  which  prevents  them  from  seeing  exactly 
the  finer  points  of  the  play,  unless  they  have  played  themselves, 
and  know  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  difficulties  of  doing  it.  It 
looks  to  the  outsider  like  a mere  indiscriminate  sending  and 
hitting  of  balls,  which  people  standing  about  stop  or  catch  by 
chance,  if  they  can.  There  is  a manifest  display  of  violent  effort, 
and  an  occasional  appearance  of  danger,  without  any  visible  object 
to  be  gained  by  it.  If  two  men  wrestle  or  box,  or  if  a number 
start  together  to  run  or  to  jump,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  they  are 
about.  But  the  end  in  cricket  is  not  apparent.  What  is  all  this 
violent  running  and  throwing  about  of  balls,  with  its  intervals  of 
seeming  quiescence  and  idleness,  to  decide  or  to  produce  ? People 
see  a stump  knocked  down  or  a ball  caught,  and  a man  with  a 
bat  walking  away  from  the  wicket ; but  they  do  not  from  the 
event  see  what  of  loss  or  gain,  failure  or  superiority,  is  thus  proved 
or  realized,  or  what  it  is  that  represents  success  in  what  is  going- 
on.  Then  there  is  something  indescribably  odd  in  the  “overs  ” — 
in  the  periodical  repetition  of  the  spectacle  of  a set  of  men  gravely 
crossing  one  another,  without  any  apparent  reason,  from  where 
they  were  standing  still,  to  another  position,  the  import-nmce  of 
which  there  is  nothing  visible  to  define.  It  looks  like  the  un- 
meaning movements  of  dancers  when  we  shut  our  ears  and  do  not 
hear  the  music ; or  as  the  changes  of  posture  and  position  of  the 
officiating  ministers  in  a great  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  appear 
to  the  puzzled  and  contemptuous  apprehension  of  the  Protestant 
looker-on,  who  has  no  key  or  clue  to  all  these  elaborate  motions, 
and  thinks  that  he  sees  nothing  but  unmeaning  parade  in  what 
the  ritualist  could  give  him  perfectly  intelligible  reasons  for. 

Cricket  is  a game  for  a nation  to  be  proud  of  having  invented, 
and  proud  of  being  fond  of.  For  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
it  but  what  the  man  himself  brings  to  it.  It  represents  what  he 
is  worth,  and  what  he  can  do,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  no  adven- 
titious interest  about  it,  derived  from  its  instruments  or  accessories 
or  trappings,  as  there  is  in  a race-course,  or  in  a regatta,  or  a rifle- 
match,  or  even  a hunting-field.  There,  skill  and  bottom  are  of 
course  the  chief  things ; but  people  who  do  not  understand  or  care 
about  the  chief  things  find  something  to  attract  them  in  the  mere 
look  of  the  horses,  or  the  yachts,  or  the  weapons.  Even  in  a 
billiard-table  or  a chess-board  there  may  be  something  to  admire 
in  the  implements  of  the  game;  and  the  colours  of  the  croquet  balls, 
and  the  pretty  appendages  seen  at  archery  meetings,  are  not  without 
their  charm.  But  there  is  nothing  attractive  to  the  unskilled 
mind  in  the  hard  ball  and  the  bats  and  the  six  stumps  wliich 
make  up  the  artillery  of  cricket ; nor  can  it  usually  be  said  that 
ideas  of  coquettish  elegance  have  made  much  way  in  the  regu- 
lation of  cricketing  costume.  All  is  as  homely,  and  suited  for 
mere  hard  and  hot  work,  as  the  appearance  of  a mason  among  his 
bricks,  or  a carpenter  in  shop,  or  a soldier  in  the  middle  of  a 
campaign.  There  are  good  bats  and  bad  bats,  just  as  the  mason 
probably  is  choice  about  his  trowels  and  the  mower  about  liis 
scythes ; but  there  is  no  transferring  to  the  implement,  or  borrowing 
from  it,  the  interest  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  man.  It  is  his 
primary  and  essential  powers,  of  course  trained  and  practised, 
which  are  called  for,  and  are  indispensable ; and  there  is  no  sup- 
plying their  place  by  increased  perfection  of  instruments.  The 
simplicity  and  almost  rudeness  of  these  turn  the  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  delicate  and  subtle  play  of  eye  and  hand,  of  brain 
and  muscle,  and  to  equally  delicate,  but  perfectly  appreciable, 
differences  in  the  various  results  of  their  work. 

A play  and  sport  which  involves  the  necessity  of  hard  bodily 
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exertion,  and  the  chance  of  shai-p  knocks  and  bruises,  and  which 
depends  for  its  interest  simply  on  the  exercise,  for  their  own  sake, 
and  in  their  purest  and  most  independent  form,  of  the  qualities 
which  malm  up  manly  address,  activity,  and  force,  is,  for  this 
reason  only,  an  admirable  one.  But  there  is  more  than  this 
in  cricket.  M«re  than  in  any  other  game  of  strength  and  skill, 
there  is  required  in  it  a variety  of  powers.  Muscular  force,  speed, 
quickness,  flexibility,  agility,  may  at  any  moment  be  indispensable, 
though  the  game  is  not  directly  to  put  them  to  trial,  and  it  is 
impassible  to  say  when  they  may  be  wanted.  But  the  result 
depends  on  their  being  found  ready  and  available  when  called 
upon.  The  sureness  of  eye  on  which  the  billiard-player  or  the 
rifle-shot  depends  is  no  less  wanted  on  both  sides  of  the  wickets ; 
and  it  is  not  often  more  signally  and,  at  times,  marvellously 
displayed,  or- the  want  of  it  accompanied  with  more  ruinous 
effects,  than  in  the  fielding  of  a game  of  cricket.  Nor  are  they  only 
bodily  qualities  which  it  calls  for  and  tries.  Where  so  many  men 
have  to  work  together  and  depend  on  one  another,  and  when  the 
chances  of  things  going  wi-ong  are  so  various  and  often  surprising, 
every,  one  has  to  put  up  with  other  people’s  deficiencies  and 
failures  as  well  as  with  his  own,  and  the  opinion,  perhaps,  which  is 
passed  on  them.  When  twenty-two  eager  and  spirited  men  meet 
to  try  their  force,  a good  deal  of  quiet  forbearance  and  self-com- 
mand is,  in  reality,  called  into  exercise  to  keep  matters  straight 
and  pleasant.  And  when  eleven  men  have  to  be  made  the  best  of, 
and  to  be  carried  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  a stiff  game,  it 
tests  both  generalship  and  the  power  of  co-operation.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  what  use  is  made  of  a man  and  where  he  is  placed, 
both  to  his  own  play  and  that  of  others.  The  vicissitudes  and  odd 
turns  of  success  which  attend  aU  games  are  very  conspicuous  and 
often  unaccountable  in  cricket ; and  to  be  able  to  make  the  best 
of  them,  and  to  go  on  hopefully  when  things  look  most  unfavour- 
able, has  often  made  the  difference  in  the  end  of  a game.  It  re- 
quires a man  who  is  able  to  keep  up  his  spirit,  and  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  his  friends,  to  stand  the  discipline  and  do  justice  to  the 
demands  of  the  cricket-field.  Cricket  often  looks  a languid  sport 
to  the  bystander  who  does  not  understand  it.  But  this  means 
that  it  demands  a patience,  a vigilance,  a power  of  endm’ance,  a 
readiness  of  adaptation  to  slightly  altering,  but  in  their  alteration 
most  important,  circumstances,  which  try  in  the  highest  degree 
the  temper  and  the  mettle  of  a man. 

More,  again,  than  in  any  other  game  the  prominence  of  the 
individual  player  is  combined  with  the  concert  and  play  of  the 
rest;  and  while  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  them  in  its  special 
characteristics,  it  depends  absolutely  on  them  co-operation  and 
antagonism  for  its  full  effect.  One  man,  for  the  time,  and  in 
succession,  concentrates  on  himself  the  attention,  the  hopes  and 
efforts,  of  all  who  are  following  the  game ; yet  he  himself  is  only 
part  in  each  stroke  that  is  played,  and,  much  more,  in  Ihe  whole 
result.  Each  man  has  his  own  peculiar  career;  he  makes  his  good 
score  or  his  bad  one ; he  is  successful  in  his  bowling  or  his  field- 
ing; yet  the  game  is  won  or  lost  by  no  single  player,  but 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  what  all  do,  as  each,  at  his 
own  post  and  at  the  proper  time,  discharges  his  duty,  or 
fails  in  what  he  ought  to  contribute.  There  is  ample  room  for 
individual  excellence,  but  it  cannot  be  solitary.  The  best  player 
is  one  of  a side  and  of  a set  of  men ; his  success  is  identified  with 
theirs ; it  is  not  merged  and  lost  in  theirs,  but  it  is  dependent 
upon  them.  He  may  win  with  gi-eat  credit  to  himself ; but  he 
wins  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  eleven.  This  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  cricket.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  a bearing  on 
the  art  and  skill  of  the  game ; for  no  other  game  has  been  arranged 
with  such  a distribution  of  distinct  parts,  working  together  and 
playing  into  one  another,  like  the  interdependent  and  corresponding 
movement  of  an  engine,  yet  assigned  to  different  players,  each  of 
whom  has  to  bring  his  own  aptitude,  and  who  must  all  be  made  to 
work  together  spontaneously  and  freely.  A game  is  a high  one  as 
an  invention  which  depends  on  such  a combination  of  organization 
with  individual  action,  and  of  real  order  with  apparent  looseness, 
and  on  so  careful  a marshalling  of  separate  players  for  one  result.  But 
the  character  given  to  it  of  companionship  is  still  more  distinctive. 
It  interests  a set  of  men  together,  in  themselves,  and  in  a common 
object,  closely  and  generously.  No  doubt  the  companionship  is 
not  very  cordial  when  the  team  is  a bad  or  unequal  one.  But 
nothing  can  be  heartier  than  the  goodwill  with  which  an  eleven 
work  who  feel  that  they  are  getting  on  well  together,  and  that 
each  man  is  helping  all  the  rest  to  do  justice  to  their  side ; and 
even  bad  fortune  will  not  disturb  it,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  but  being  fairly  overmatched.  Each  man  feels  that 
he  has  his  work  to  do,  and  that  he  has  ,to  succeed  or  fail  in  it. 
Let  him  do  it  well,  and  he  will  have  the  full  credit  for  it ; but  the 
result  belongs  to  something  higher  than  his  own  individual 
honour;  and  the  fortunes  of  his  side  are  of  more  consequence 
than  anything  that  happens  to  himself,  both  generally,  and,  if  he 
has  proper  spirit,  in  his  own  personal  feelings. 

There  is  another  circumstance  about  cricket  which  fits  in  with 
the  charm  which  it  has  for  a people  who  pride  themselves  in 
accepting  the  world  as  they  find  it,  and  submitting  cheerfully  to 
its  conditions.  In  most  other  games  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  at 
least,  a player  never  failing.  All  games  usually  have  their  vicis- 
situdes and  reverses ; but  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive  an 
accomplished  chess-player,  or  waterman,  or  rifle-shot,  beating 
always  and  never  being  beaten.  He  may  be  supposed  to  carry  his 
excellence,  absolutely  or  relatively,  so  far  as  to  come  ofi  always 
victorious.  But  the  best  cricketer  ends  at  last  with  being  out.  If 
he  is  not  put  out,  he  die.s,  as  it  were  of  old  age,  with  his  side.  His 


fate  is  to  be  conquered  and  succumb  in  the  end.  His  success  does 
not  consist  in  defeating  for  good  all  attempts  to  take  his  wicket, 
and  keeping  his  adversaries  hopelessly  waiting,  while  they  arc 
vainly  trying  to  overthrow  him.  He  knows  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  off’  the  inevitable 
as  long  as  possible ; and,  meanwhile,  to  make  the  most  of  his  time 
while  he  has  it.  The  side  may  win ; but  the  individual  must  at 
last  be  foiled  and  beaten,  and  see  his  innings  violently  closed. 
Individuals  must  die  in  succession,  that  their  side  may 
gain,  and  their  sepai-ate  victory  is  only  the  price  at  which 
they  sell  their  life.  You  may  see,  perhaps,  a race-horse, 
or  a champion,  or  a ship,  which  has  never  been  beaten ; 
but  you  know,  when  you  read  the  names  of  the  first 
cricketers,  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  at  last  defeated  over 
and  over  .again  — been  bowled,  or  caught,  or  in  some  way  or  other 
failed  at  the  critical  moment,  and  met  a fate  which  was  stronger 
than  himself,  and  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  He  has  often 
felt,  too,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  bitterness  and  mortification  of  the 
defeat.  In  other  games,  the  last  efforts,  the  strokes  which  come  in 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  are  usually  those  which  secure  the  triumph, 
and  are  identified  with  the  joy  of  success.  But  in  cricket,  each 
man’s  last  stroke  is  usu.ally  the  fatal  one ; the  one  which  brings 
home  to  him  the  feeling  that  he  has  made  a mistake,  at  any  rate 
that  he  has  found  his  match.  Instead  of  being  the  stroke  which  just 
wins,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  proof  of  failure.  The  taste  of 
reverse  is  exacted,  even  for  the  most  brilli.ant  triumph,  when  a 
m.an  thus  fails,  through  his  own  fault  or  another’s ; the  last  feeling 
with  which  he  quits  his  place  is  not  that  of  success,  but  of  defeat ; 
a tou|^  of  individual  disappointment  blends  itself  commonly  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  shared  in  the  performances  of  a Hetorious 
side,  ^et  the  personal  discomfiture  is  softened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  necessity  some  time  or  other,  and  is  lost  in  the  para- 
mount interest  felt  in  the  fortunes  of  his  side.  A game  which 
succeeds  in  tasking  to  the  utmost  the  individual  for  public  objects — 
which  requires  of  him  so  much,  while  it  seems  to  give  him  so  little 
for  his  own — which  so  curiously  refiects  the  conditions  of  that 
greater  game  of  human  life  in  which  personal  competition  and 
prominence  ai'e  inextricably  interwoven  with  co-operation  and 
dependence  on  others,  and  in  which  the  longest  innings  and 
largest  score  must  be  broken  off  at  last — is  a worthy  and  charac- 
teristic invention  of  the  humour  and  energy  of  Englishmen, 


NATURAL  BOUNDARIES. 

CERTAINLY  no  maxim  is  more  true  th.an  that  which  assures 
those  who  would  have  anything  believed,  that,  if  they  repeat 
it  incessantly,  they  may  count  on  success  at  last.  Partly  from 
the  natural  laziness  which  makes  it  easier  to  acquiesce  in  any- 
thing than  to  contest  it,  partly  from  a more  amiable  tendency  to 
suppose  men  to  be  honest  and  intelligent  till  the  contrary  is 
proved,  we  see  every  day  how  persevering  impudence  wins 
currency  for  doctrines  which  reason  and  argument  could  not  have 
established  and  can  hardly  overthrow.  But  when  a view  so 
pertinaciously  advocated  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a plausible 
simplicity,  and  gratifies  what  Bacon  calls  the  constant  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  suppose  a greater 
clearness  and  uniformity  in  things  than  it  sees,  one  need  h.ardly 
wonder  that  preposterous  errors  should  come  to  be  accepted  as 
axiomatic  truths.  The  French  are  adepts,  above  all  other  nations, 
in  inventing  and  working  this  class  of  sophisms,  and  our  English 
practic.al  sense  does  not  seem  to  prevent  us  from  being  constantly 
the  victims  of  their  dexterity.  It  must  be  owned  that 

they  maufige  the  trick  with  considerable  skill.  First  of  all,  a good 
instance  of  the  theory  to  be  proved  is  found  (there  is  nothing  so 
false  but  an  instance  may  be  found  for  it) ; and  then  the  proposition 
is  generalized  from  the  single  case  in  a graceful,  pointed  way,  and 
put  forth  with  the  air  of  an  undoubted  philosophic.al  maxim.  Most 
people  yield  at  once  to  the  philosophy  and  the  epigram,  and  if 
any  demand  additional  proof,  the  old  instance  is  held  up 
and  shaken  over  them.  Now  and  then,  cautious  men  inquire  a 
little  further,  and  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  instances 
make  the  other  way  ; but  meantime  an  impression  has  been  made 
on  the  mass  of  readers,  and  the  juggler  passes  on  well  satisfied 
with  his  success. 

It  is  somewhat  after  this  fashion  that  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Boundaries  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  ingenious 
French  pamphleteers  and  their  ignorant  imitators  in  this 
country.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a sort  of  plausibility  in  the 
idea  that  n.ations  are  everywhere  sep.arated  by  the  irremovable 
landmarks  which  nature  herself  has  placed/ and  th.at  discontents 
and  wars  would  cease  if  the  artificial  limits  of  man’s  setting  could 
only  be  made  to  coincide  with  those  which  it  was  intended  he 
should  obey.  The  thing  is  simple  in  theory,  and  looks,  on  a first 
view,  as  if  it  would  work  extremely  well  in  practice.  'Wh.at  a 
comfort  to  be  able  to  forget  everything  about  frontiers  except  the 
direction  of  a familiar  river  or  moimtain  range ! What  a relief 
to  the  overtasked  memories  of  schoolboys ! There  are  only  two 
drawbacks  to  the  system — tlie  one,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  the  world  is  constituted,  to  have  it  recognised ; 
the  other,  that  it  is  untrue  in  theory.  Of  these,  the  first  will 
be  so  generally  admitted  that  it  is  only  the  latter  we  need  dwell 
upon  here.  If  it  has  any  meaning  at  .all,  the  doctrine  of  natural 
bound.aries  means  two  things ; first,  that  there  do  actually  exist 
certain  well-marked  physical  limits — rivers,  mountains,  deserts, 
and  so  forth — on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  which  are  to  be  foimd 
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populations  differing  in  race,  language,  and  character;  and  secondly, 
that  these  natural  distinctions  suggest,  and  ought  to  rule,  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  mankind  into  peoples  and  commonwealths.  Now 
the  first  impulse  of  any  one  who  should,  after  hearing  this,  examine 
the  map  of  Europe,  would  be  to  pronounce  the  whole  notion  absurd ; 
his  second  would  he  to  admit  that  there  was  just  enough  truth  in 
it  to  give  a colour,  though  a faint  one,  to  the  falsehood.  The 
name  of  Nature,  however  often  and  however  grossly  it  has  been 
abused  by  theorists  of  all  sorts.  Has  such  a charm  for  men  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  know  in  any  case  exactly 
how  far  it  can  be  justly  invoked.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands. 
Europe  affords  two  instances  in  which  different  races  are  so 
divided.  France  is  physically  cut  off  from  Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees,  Italy  from  Germany  by  the  Alps.  Even  in  these  the 
division  is  by  no  means  perfect,  for  the  dwellers  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees  resemble  each  other  far  more  nearly  than 
the  man  of  Bearn  does  the  man  of  Orleans,  or  the  NavaiTese  the 
Andalusian ; while  between  Italians  and  Germans  there  is  a wide 
debatable  land  which  it  is  hard  to  assign  to  either  nation.  But 
where  is  the  boundary  between  the  German  and  the  Slave,  or  the 
Slave  and  the  Rouman  ? or  what  line  can  be  drawn  to  separate 
Russians  from  Poles,  Poles  from  Lithuanians,  Danes  from  Ger- 
mans, Magyars  from  Serbs  ? Between,  almost  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe  there  are,  and  can  be,  no  natural  boundaries;  and  it  is  just 
because  there  are  none  that  a war  has  just  been  threatening  Western 
Europe,  and  that  yet  more  ominous  clouds  still  hang  round 
the  Danube  and  the  Vistula.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  reason  of  this.  The  natural  boundaries  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  in  Europe  are  mountains  and  rivers.  Mountah|| — by 
rendering  communication  difficult,  and  still  more  perhaps  by 
making  it  less  necessary,  since  they  are  usually  inhabited  by  a 
poor  and  scanty  population  which  has  little  occasion  to  exchange 
commodities— do  tend  to  isolate  nations,  and  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  a migrating  or  colonizing  race.  Hence,  both  in  the  two 
examples  given  above  and  in  all  others  that  can  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  by  moimtain  ranges  that  sharp 
divisions  are  made.  Yet,  even  with  them,  the  separation  is  far 
less  perfect  and  frequent  than  we  should  have  expected  a priori. 
In  the  Peninsula,  for  example,  the  frontier  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
crosses  all,  instead  of  following  any,  of  the  sierras.  But  with 
rivers  the  case  is  altogether  different.  So  far  from  being  the  best, 
they  are  of  all  possible  lines  about  the  worst,  for  a boundary,  just 
because  they  unite  instead  of  dividing.  The  same  reason  which 
makes  mountains  isolate  nations  makes  rivers  connect  them,  and 
history  proves  what  natural  reason  would  have  led  us  to  expect — 
that  population  is  nowhere  so  uniform,  political  and  social  cohe- 
sion nowhere  so  strong,  as  in  a river  valley.  It  was  there  first 
that  men  built  cities  and  organized  themselves  into  communities  ; 
it  is  there  still  that  intercourse  is  most  brisk,  and  that  anything 
which  should  interrupt  it  would  be  most  hurtful.  And  hence  it 
is  that  not  a single  instance  can  be  found  in  which  a river  divides 
two  nationalities.  The  Danube  does  not,  nor  the  Volga,  nor  the 
Oder,  nor  the  Po,  nor  the  Vistula.  The  Rhine  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  a German  river — that  is  to  say,  is  inhabited  on  both  sides 
by  a German-speaking  population — from  the  glaciers  of  the  Vo- 
gelsberg  to  the  quays  of  Rotterdam.  The  Ganges  is  the  centre  of 
Eastern  India,  just  as  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada;  just  as  the  Nile  is  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  of  China.  Not  the  Indus,  but  the  Soliman 
range,  is  the  western  boimdary  of  Hindostan.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  a single  case  of  a river  separating  two  kingdoms  in  which  it 
has  not  been  made  to  do  so  by  preferring  political  convenience  to 
national  sympathy  and  national  interest.  If,  therefore,  the  time 
should  come  to  set  right  the  frontiers  of  European  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  physical  conditions,  the  first  step  would  be  to 
restore  to  Germany  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  give  to 
Poland  the  lower  valley  of  the  Vistrda ; to  decree  that  each  river- 
basin  shall  belong  exclusively  to  one  State,  and  that  no  boundaries 
but  watersheds  be  recognised  for  the  future.  Eortunately  such  a 
plan  would  not  be  physically,  even  were  it  politically,  possible. 
Nature,  if  one  must  use  the  word,  has  deemed  the  isolating  influ- 
ences of  language  and  race  sufficiently  strong,  and  has  erected  no 
unnecessary  barriers  between  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  find,  in 
the  great  plain  that  stretches  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Ural  mountains,  anything  that  can  be  called  a natural  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  three  or  four  great  races  that  occupy  it ; 
and  an  attempt  to  alter  the  existing  position  of  those  races  would 
cause  far  more  evil  than  it  would  cure. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  century  or  two,  we  need  not  be 
greatly  surprised  that  so  many  strange  theories  should  be  afloat 
regarding  political  gfeography  and  the  rights  of  nationalities. 
Before  the  French  Revolution,  nations  were  not  recognised  ex- 
cept through  their  Governments,  and  were  never  supposed  to 
have  any  feelings  different  from  those  which  their  Governments 
expressed.  One  practice  which  now  excites  universal  indigna- 
tion— the  practice  of  turning  over  a people  or  a province  from 
one  sovereign  to  another  as  a mere  matter  of  political  con- 
venience— was  then  the  unfailing  and  unquestioned  resource  of 
diplomacy  in  every  dynastic  difficxilty.  The  Revolution  and 
the  career  of  Napoleon,  its  apostle,  changed  all  this,  and  kindled 
that  desire  for  full  national  independence  and  that  intense  con- 
sciousness of  national  life  which  seems  to  have  become  a sort  of 
passion  throughout  the  Continent.  Eloquent  men  both  in  France 
and  Germany  have  been  completely  carried  away  by  this  fantastic 
enthusiasm  for  their  race,  and  have  written  histories  in  which 
everything  great  that  has  been  achieved  in  either  country 


has  been  ascribed  to  Gallicism  or  to  Teutonism,  just  as  a certain 
class  of  writers,  now  happily  discredited  both  here  and  in  America, 
used  to  chant  paeans  to  Anglo-Saxondom.  In  M.  Michelet’s 
writings,  for  exairrple,  we  find  proclaimed  a sort  of  gospel  of  race, 
by  which  each  nation  is  taught  to  cherish  and  exult  in  its  own 
peculiarities  of  character,  and  to  spurn,  not  only  JJie  control,  but 
even  the  resistance  or  rivalry  of  another.  And  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  which  this  spurious  national  glory  is  seen  to  be  de- 
liberately preferred  to  internal  peace  and  good  government.  Now, 
just  as  it  is  taken  for  granted,  by  the  theorists  above  mentioned, 
that  each  race  has  its  mission  and  its  indefeasible  right  to  a sepa- 
rate political  existence,  so  many  persons  seem  to  fancy  that  there 
has  been  assigned  to  each  a particular  part  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  territories  of  its  neighbours,  and 
possessing  physical  conditions  conformable  to  its  own  character 
and  to  that  mission.  There  is  no  lack  of  ingenuity  in  these 
notions,  but  the  most  slender  acquaintance  with  the  history 
and  the  present  geographical  relations  of  the  European  peoples 
is  enough  to  show  them  to  be  utterly  chimerical.  Great  nations 
have  usually  been  produced  from  mixed  rather  than  from 
pure  races  (it  is,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  to  find  a pure  race  now) ; 
inferior  races  have  often  been  absorbed  by  superior  ones,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both  and  of  the  world.  Who  would  now  care 
to  resuscitate  the  ghosts  of  departed  nationalities,  two  or  three 
of  which  fiit  about  these  islands,  while  many  more  infest  the  Con- 
tinent ? As  for  those  sharply  drawn  boundaries  of  nations  which 
men  talk  of,  they  exist  nowhere  but  on  the  map,  which  represents, 
and  cannot  but  represent,  ethnological  phenomena  as  inadequately 
as  it  does  physical.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  two  races  live 
side  by  side  on  the  same  soil,  sometimes  in  the  same  villages ; 
while  almost  everywhere  there  is  on  the  frontiers  of  any  two  nations 
a wide  debateable  land,  not  without  difficulty  to  be  assigned  to 
either.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  not  that  no  sympathy  should 
be  given  to  an  oppressed  nationality — for  a people  whose  national 
feeling  is  keen,  who  are  willing  to  do  and  suffer  great  things  for 
national  independence,  are  almost  sure  to  be  worthy  of  it — ^but 
that  each  case  must  be  judged  temperately  and  by  itself,  and  that 
the  existing  conditions  of  things  should  not  be  disturbed  unless 
the  benefits  of  a change  are  clear,  or  its  need  irresistible.  As 
such  a criterion  limits  the  application  of  the  so-called  principle  of 
nationalities,  so  it  absolutely  rejects  the  fancy  of  natural  boimd- 
aries,  which,  if  accepted,  wordd  be  a reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the 
whole  system.  It  is  hard  enough,  as  we  see,  to  draw  any  line  on 
the  earth’s  surface  which  shall  fitly  limit  the  allotted  heritage  of 
each  race ; how  much  harder  to  find  everywhere  a river  or  a 
mountain  chain  which  that  line  may  follow ! If  an  ethnographical 
boundary  happens  to  coincide  with  a physical  one,  the  argument 
for  making  it  a political  frontier  is  not  perceptibly  stronger.  If  it 
does  not  so  coincide,  are  we  to  desert,  for  the  sake  of  a spurious 
simplicity,  that  very  principle  of  respecting  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  the  arrangements  that  nature  and  history  have 
brought  about,  from  which  we  originally  started,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  doctrine  depends  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  notion  about  natural  boundaries,  which 
has  risen  into  popularity  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  doctrine 
of  nationalities,  is  of  all  its  foes  the  most  dangerous.  That 
doctrine  is,  as  has  been  said,  far  enough  from  being  the  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  Europe  which  the  revolutionary  party  seem  to 
fancy  it;  but  it  expresses  what  is  to  a great  extent  a sound 
principle,  though  one  which  is  easily  capable  of  very  false  and 
mischievous  applications.  The  natural-boundary  doctrine  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a pestilent  fallacy,  which  could  not  be  reduced 
to  practice  without  centuries  of  war ; and,  if  reduced  to  practice, 
it  would  violate  national  feeling  far  more  widely  and  cruelly  than 
does  the  present  system.  That  such  must  be  its  result  none  know 
better  than  the  authors  of  the  theory,  whose  hardly  disguised 
aim  is,  not  the  welfare  of  Europe,  but  the  defence  of  a long-, 
meditated  project  of  spoliation.  The  merits  of  that  project  and 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  justified  are  an  attractive  theme, 
but  they  deserve  an  article  to  themselves. 


SMILES. 

There  are  some  things  that  familiarity  does  not  teach  us.  We 
may  be  too  intimate  with  the  people  about  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  certain  points  with  the  correct  judgment  of  mere 
acquaintances,  or  even  of  strangers.  Amongst  these  things,  we 
suspect,  is  the  quality  of  smile  with  which  those  nearest  to  us  are 
endowed.  If  any  chance  should  bring  the  question  before  us,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  our  memory,  and  have  to  recollect  what  we 
thought  when  we  first  knew  such  or  such  a face.  Thus,  lovers  apos- 
trophize and  idolize  smiles,  but  the  happiness  of  husbands  and  of  all 
homes  depends  on  some  more  habitual  expression.  Those  who  are 
driven  to  speculate  on  them  in  this  sphere,  and  to  watch  for  them,  are 
not  fortunate  men.  If  this  be  true — if,  our  attention  being  called  to 
smiles,  we  do  not  look  at  home,  but  amongst  acquaintance,  casual 
encoimters,  new  faces — we  think  the  fact  throws  some  light  upon 
the  worth  of  smiles,  and  their  value  as  a test  of  character.  We  ai’e 
not  going  to  disparage  the  very  prettiest  thing  the  eye  can  look 
upon.  Nobody  need  hope  or  fear  to  drive  smiles  out  of  fashion.  We 
claim  to  be  as  easily  led  captive  by  them,  as  open  to  their  blandish- 
ments, as  our  neighbours — as  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  perfect 
ideal  smile,  we  see  the  bloom,  the  light,  the  glory  of  the  human 
face  divine.  It  is  not  the  smile,  nor  the  meaning  and  honesty  of 
the  smile,  that  we  bring  under  discussion.  But  if  it  can  be  shown 
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that  the  typical  smile  is  for  grand  occasions,- is  (shall  wo  say  ?)  a 
company  rather  than  a domestic  thing,  it  may  place  the  smile,  as  a 
standard  of  temper  and  heart,  on  a diileront  level  from  the  received 
one.  We  are  not  saying  tliat  every  liomo  wortliy  of  the  name  is  not 
wreathed  about  with  good  serviceable  smiles  cheering  to  heart  and 
eye ; but  these  arc  felt  in  their  effects,  not  studied  and  analysed. 
Smiles  of  name  — whether  “deep  and  ambrosial,”  “superb,” 
“inefi’able,”  “bewitching,”  “penetrating,”  “brilliant,”  “ illumi- 
nating,” “ persuasive,”  “ transfiguring,”  or  even  eminently  “ex- 
pressive ” — are  a different  class  of  thing  altogether  from  these 
domestic  manufactures,  and  are  evoked  by  different  causes.  Even 
the  “ warm  genial  smile,”  as  a prominent  distinction,  belongs  to 
the  good  manner  wliich  gets  its  possessor  talked  about. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  flattery  of 
a beautiful  woman’s  smile.  We  believe  it  is  not  only  modern 
Griseldas  who  use  their  smiles  for  this  purpose,  but  that, 
in  their  very  nature,  and  taken  at  the  best,  there  is  a touch 
of  flattery  in  the  smile  that  charms  us.  The  real  fascinating 
smile  is  not  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  every-day  life.  It  is  con- 
scious of  itself.  Though  sincere  (for  feigned  smiles  are  not  dis- 
cussed here),  it  is  prompted  by  some  excitement — by  the  desire  to 
please,  to  carry  a point,  to  represent  self  or  some  cherished  object 
in  a favourable  aspect— and  is  bestowed  on  persons  not  subject,  at 
least  notyet  subject,  to  the  smiler’s  habitual  influence.  We  say  of 
these  smiles — engaging,  beaming,  searching,  appealing,  questioning, 
captivating,  smiles  making  ordinary  features  beautiful,  tinning  the 
stern  or  merely  impassive  or  coldly  regular  countenance  into  a 
thing  instinct  with  life,  thought,  and  sympathy — of  the  smiles, 
in  short,  that  literally  illumine  the  features,  that  they  do  not  tell 
ns  half  as  much  of  the  soul  that  animates  them  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  samo  countenance  at  rest.  We  think  we  see  refine- 
ment, tenderness,  geniality,  sympathy,  even  a good  conscience, 
in  a smile;  but  at  the  best  it  rather  shows  a susceptibility  of 
moral  excellences  than  that  practice  of  them  which  impresses 
itself  on  the  face  in  repose.  And,  besides,  how  few  can  distinguish 
between  mere  beauty  of  form  and  beauty  of  expression ! A hundred 
things  over  which  the  soul  has  no  control  must  fix  the  lines 
which  form  the  graceful  “ contraction  ” of  a lovely  smile.  All 
the  moral  elements  may  exist,  but  some  perversity  of  organization 
may  result  in  a mere  contortion,  while  beauty  and  harmony  of 
feature  always  please  the  eye,  even  where  the  mind  and  heart  are 
in  no  very  active  fellowship.  For  it  is  only  those  muscles  which 
are  in  habitual  use  that  the  mind  can  train  into  absolute  obedience 
to  its  purposes;  and  over-practice  in  smiling  never  ends  in  per- 
fection. 

It  is  often  said,  in  extenuation  of  a harsh,  close,  or  otherwise 
unattractive  physiognomy,  that  the  owner  of  it  has  a sweet  smile. 
“Have  you  observed  his  smile  .P”  we  are  asked,  and  constantly  this 
smile  is  alleged  as  a guarantee.  That  man  must  be  sound  at  the  core 
who  has  |in  open,  ingenuous,  intelligent  smile.  The  rest  is 
accident,  or  the  world’s  rough  usage ; but  the  smile  lifts  the  veil, 
and  shows  us  the  real  temper,  mind,  and  heart,  which 
are  imderstood  to  be  disguised  by  the  usual  pose  of  features. 
For  our  part,  we  trust  the  ordinary  expression ; where  that  is  cold, 
we  believe  that  the  heart  is  cold  too.  There  is  a certain  lightning 
flash  illuminating  some  countenances  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sign  of  transitory  interest  and  good-will,  if  people  will  be  content 
with  this ; but  which,  to  our  fancy,  rather  sets  the  smiler  in  a 
striking  and  attractive  point  of  view  than  brings  him  nearer  to  us, 
or  tells  us  anything  about  the  relation  of  his  mind  towards 
others.  The  smile  comes  from  within — from  the  stir  of  a 
certain  abstract  benevolence,  from  a fount  of  satisfied  com- 
placent thought — and  shines  with  the  design  of  revealing  some- 
thing to  us  not  in  sympathy  with  our  homely  nature.  There 
need  be  no  inherent  coldness  here,  but  we  think  that  people 
with  this  brilliant  telling  smile  will  often  be  found,  in  a quiet 
way,  very  full  of  themselves,  and  attributing  to  themselves 
a prominent  place  in  the  mind  and  interest  of  others.  The 
smile  has  in  reality  a touch  of  patronage  in  it,  but,  if  bright  and 
sudden  enough,  the  chiU  is  lost  in  a sense  of  favour.  This  smile 
is,  no  doubt,  a mark  of  that  strong  “ pronounced  ” individuality 
which  puts  some  characters  so  far  in  advance  of  their  less  confi- 
dent fellows.  People  who  never  break  away  from  the  stolidity  of 
their  every-day  expression,  who  are  aware  of  an  inner  sumptuary  law 
against  it,  may  not  necessarily  be  more  self-forgetting  than  others. 
Self-consciousness,  awkward  in  many  ways,  has  often  the  advantage 
over  others  in  its  smile.  “ My  expression  is  best,”  said  Simeon, 
“ when  I am  talking  to  little  children.”  We  have  little  doubt 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  the  smiles  lavished  on  these  innocents 
were  of  first-rate  quality — only,  unfortunately,  he  knew  it. 

There  is  another  sort  of  smile  belonging  to  men  of  strong  cha- 
racters of  which  we  hear  high  encomiums — the  transforming  smile, 
which  sets  off  and  humanizes  the  countenance  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner.  Conquerors  and  dictators  in  all  spheres  are  often 
described  with  this  redeeming  grace.  But  it  is  scarcelya  compliment 
to  any  man’s  habitual  expression  to  attribute  this  efl'ect  to  what  can 
be  only  an  occasional  performance ; especially  as  the  transforming 
smile,  if  we  read  romances  aright,  is  also  the  “rare  smile”  which 
engages  the  affections  of  young  ladies  who  have  never  lived 
under  the  influence  of  a bad  temper,  and  think  they  should  rather 
like  it.  Where  the  smile  has  this  double  quality,  what  must  be 
the  every-day  expression  towards  people  not  worth  smiling  upon  ? 
Give  us  rather  for  our  constant  companion  a face  to  which  smiles 
are  so  natural,  and  so  in  sequence  with  other  transitions  of  expres- 
sion, asto  excite  no  speculation — whose  sweetness,  at  any  rate,  shall 
owe  none  of  its  effects  to  shai’p  contrasts. 


All  smile.s,  after  childhood,  are  things  of  education;  in  fact, 
they  arc  at  once  the  sign  of  earliest  consciousness  and  of  the 
highest  development  and  finisli.  Perhaps  they  do  not  arrive 
at  their  more  exquisite  perfection  between  the  two  extremes. 
Savages,  we  arc  told,  never  smile.  Men  engaged  in  the  rough 
work  of  the  world  laugh,  but  seldom  smile ; when  they  do,  it  is  a 
token  of  intellectual  advance.  It  is  painful  to  observe  how  seldom 
the  poor  smile,  with  wliat  grave  faces  they  accost  one  another,  until 
we  chance  to  reflect  how  little  mirth  there  often  is  in  our  own 
smiles,  and  recall  the  sense  of  relief  which  our  muscles  not  seldom 
find  in  relaxing  from  them.  There  is  the  smile,  for  example — the 
worldling’s  smile,  as  poets  and  moralists  are  so  good  as  to  call  it — 
which  represents  only  that  we  are  on  our  good  behaviour,  making 
the  best  of  things,  and  concealing  indifference  from  persons  who 
would  think  ill  of  us  and  eschew  our  company  if  we  did  not 
dress  our  face  in  a show  of  welcome  or  sympathy.  Now  take  this 
smile  so  much  cried  down,  this  type  of  insincerity,  and  contrast  it 
with  those  cheerful  radiant  exhibitions  which  are  so  constantly  sot 
against  it,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  a good  deal  may  not  be  said  on 
its  side.  The  difference  will  not  be  found  so  entirely  a moral  one 
as  is  uniformly  taken  for  granted.  We  are  not  going  to  set  the 
poor  conventional  hack  smile  against  the  affluence  and  benediction 
of  that  which  expresses  a full,  deeply  moved,  loving  heart ; and 
unquestionably  that  smile,  whatever  its  source,  is  brightest  which 
comes  from  being  pleased,  and  need  not  justify  itself  by  an  hypo- 
thesis ; but  where  is  the  merit  of  most  smiles  P Mrs.  Browning 
has  personified  a whole  tribe  of  beaming-,  satisfied,  youthful  radi- 
ances in  her  little  Ellie,  who 

Sits  alone, 

And  the  smile  she  softly  nseth 
Fills  the  silence  like  a speech, 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  he  done, 

And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooseth 
For  her  future  -within  reach. 

Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 

Chooseth  — “I  will  have  a lover 

Kiding  on  a steed  of  steeds,”  &c.  &c. 

The  so-called  “ worldling  ” — the  man  who  smiles  when  he  is  not 
glad  at  heart,  and  has  no  fair  anticipations  to  retire  into  at 
pleasure — may  have  more  humanity  in  his  feigning  than  there  is  in 
the  other’s  nature  and  truth,  and  is  honester  than  he  knows  him- 
self to  be.  He  smiles  in  support  of  large  general  principles — in 
acknowledgment  that  man  is  a social  being,  and  would  be  wretched 
if  alienated  from  his  kind.  It  is  no  cause  of  joy,  perhaps, 
that  visitors  come  interrupting  or  disturbing  us;  but  we  smile 
from  a sense  of  duty  to  them,  as  men  in  fellowship  with  our 
kind  — in  recognition  of  the  truth  that,  if  our  solitude  were 
never  to  be  broken  in  upon,  if  we  were  indeed  alone,  isolated, 
neglected,  we  should  be  miserable,  and  life  a burden.  And  the 
effort  is  not  unrewarded.  Cause  and  effect  change  places.  We  do 
not  smile  because  we  are  glad,  but,  by  dint  of  assuming  cheerful- 
ness as  a duty,  we  taste  a certain  satisfaction.  The  smile  of 
patience,  forbearance,  good  manners,  forced  and  unreal  though  it 
be,  is  worn  many  times  in  the  day  by  every  person  who  accepts 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  acknowledges  other  obligations  than 
his  own  comfort  and  inclination. 

We  are  apt  to  class  smiles  grammatically  as  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  the  lightning  smile  is  seen  with  most  effect  on 
men,  while  the  bewitching  smile  is  essentially  a woman’s  weapon. 
The  critical  smile,  the  “slow,  gradual  smile” — a certain  subtle, 
delicate,  polite  smile  of  carrying  a point  in  argument — ^is  a man’s 
mode  of  triumph ; while  the  artless,  appealing,  “ mocking,”  -win- 
ning, cajoling  smile  is  best  pointed  with  girlish  dimples.  The 
best  smile  of  all — that  of  sympathy,  where  the  eyes  do  more  than 
the  lips — is  to  be  seen  wherever  the  feelings  have  the  luck  to 
meet  -with  features  pliant  and  graceful  enough  to  let  them  show 
themselves  to  advantage. 

We  have  kept  clear  of  the  whole  race  of  melodramatic  and  tragic 
smiles,  whose  very  last  design  is  to  express  or  to  convey  pleasure — 
as,  for  example,  the  smile  of  scorn,  anger,  hate,  despair.  Nor  do 
we  touch  on  that  milder  and  more  domestic  provocation,  the  smile 
of  incredulity,  which  many  besides  Thackeray  have  found  “ a 
most  naughty  and  odious  expression  in  a young  lady’s  face.” 
Of  course  the  smiles  we  treat  of  have  no  relationship,  or  only  the 
most  distant,  to  laughter,  or  to  those  broad  smiles,  degenerating 
into  giggling  explosiveness,  which  are  the  reproach  of  undisciplined 
youth.  There  have  been  times  when  laughter  was  wholly  forbidden 
to  the  well-bred  gentlewoman — when  it  was  pronounced  vulgar, 
inadmissible  at  tournament  or  court  of  love.  Ladies  might  never  go 
beyond  a smile ; but  then  that  mediaeval  smile ! What  was  not  said 
and  sung,  what  was  not  borne  and  suffered,  for  the  divine  emanation  ? 
The  lampeggiar  del  angelica  visa  of  Laura  received  its  apotheosis ; 
the  Santa  visa  of  Beatrice  has  become  a constellation  since  it  first 
shone  on  Dante,  as  “ that  admirable  person  in  a dress  of  purest 
white  ” transfixed  him  with  a smile  “ of  such  ineffable  courtesy  that 
on  the  instant  he  attained  the  extreme  of  human  happiness.”  If 
all  this  means  nothing  else,  it  means  that  the  smile  has  always 
been  an  aftair  of  cultivation,  a carefully-trained  flower,  an  influence 
and  power  not  unknown  to  the  possessor.  These  historical  smiles 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  place,  and  in  fact  impossible,  in  the 
merely  domestic  circle.  And  so  it  is  still.  Smiles  of  the  ineffable 
sort  are  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling-  happily  stimulated 
and  exerted  in  a new  field,  or  wherever  opportunities  and  influence 
are  occasional,  and  to  be  made  much  of.  However  pleasant 
the  wife’s  smile  to  her  husband,  it  was  a different  smile  which 
first  charmed  him.  The  smile  of  purest  benevolence  is  not 
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lavished  on  those  whose  well-heing  is  the  first  duty  and  daily  care. 
In  fact,  with  all  these,  smiles  have  done  their  part.  When  you 
know  men  or  women  thoroughly,  you  have  got  past  their  smiles ; 
these  will  tell  you  nothing  of  the  disposition  or  character  which 
you  did  not  know  more  perfectly  in  other  ways,  and  you  will  cease 
to  study  them. 


ORIGINAL  SERMONS. 

A SCOTCH  Presbyterian  minister  has  lately  been  accused  by 
certain  members  of  his  congi-egation  of  wilfully  using  in  his 
sermons  “ the  thoughts  and  language  of  others.”  The  standard  of 
theological  originality  must  be  higher  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South,  since  this  act  is  described  not  only  as  “ unbecoming  the 
sacred  profession  of  a minister  of  the  gospel”  hut  also  as 
“severely  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.”  If  the 
charge  is  well  fmmded,  the  culprit  has  certainly  given  his 
enemies  unnecessary  occasion  of  rejoicing  by  publishing  the 
borrowed  sermon  as  his  own  production;  and  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  is  probably  increased  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  theft  having  been  committed  upon  the  writings  of  two  Epis- 
copalians — Mr.  Archer  Butler  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  fact,  we  should  have  recommended  the  accused 
to  plead  the  example  of  Lord  Plunket ; but  if  he  is  already  sus- 
pected of  prelatical  leanings,  he  will  hardly  improve  his  position 
by  sheltering  himself  behind  the  lawn  of  an  Irish  bishop. 
Mr.  Butler  has  also  a posthumous  injury  to  complain  of,  since  his 
Scotch  admirer  is  further  charged  with  publishing  a memoir  of 
some  clerical  friend  of  which  “ the  thoughts,  language,  and  sub- 
stance were  knowingly,  wilfully,  and  furtively  appropriated  from 
a memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Archer  Butler  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Woodward.”  To  do  this  successfully  implies  a very 
remarkable  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  adapta- 
tion. Sermon-stealing  is  a plain  straightforward  business  enough, 
but  to  make  one  life  do  for  two  men  seems,  at  least  to  those  who 
have  never  tried  it,  almost  an  impossibility.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  process  should  be  brought  into  general  use  we  are 
hardly  able  to  say.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  a great  many 
biographies  published  which  the  reader  would  gladly  see  different 
from  what  they  are,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  indi- 
viduality; on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  awkward  to  have 
everybody’s  history  recast  after  death  upon  some  generally 
approved  model.  Thus,  to  take  only  a single  example,  the 
student  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  might  have  his  ideas  seriously 
confused  by  the  publication  of  “ Final  Memorials  of  Dr.  Oum- 
ming,”  in  the  “ thoughts,  language,  and  substance  ” of  Swift’s 
“ Account  of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge.” 

We  confess,  however,  that  the  principal  emotion  which  this 
incident  of  ecclesiastical  life  in  Scotland  has  excited  in  us  is  one 
of  envy.  That  a time  should  ever  come  when  we  may  be  spared 
sermons  altogether  seems  almost  past  hopingfor,  but  we  should  occa- 
sionally go  to  church  with  a lighter  heart  if  we  thought  that  we 
might  at  least  be  spared  an  original  composition  of  the  preacher’s. 
The  system  of  letting  no  one  say  his  prayers  on  a Sunday  without 
putting  him  under  instruction  afterwards  must  have  something  to 
be  said  for  it  which  is  not  generally  known.  It  could  never  have 
lived  as  long  as  it  has,  or  show  such  signs  of  continuing  to  live  on 
indefinitely,  if  it  were  the  purely  irrational  practice  which  it  seems 
to  be.  We  assume,  therefore,  the  existence  of  some  argument 
in  its  favour,  some  reason  why  from  eleven  o’clock  to  one  should  be 
the  only  accepted  time  for  a Sunday’s  duties,  some  justification 
for  one-fourth  of  this  space  being  invariably  devoted  to  a 
sermon.  But  the  most  rigid  Conservative  may  plead  for 
a redress  of  grievances,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  status  quo 
that  we  ask  for  some  relaxation  of  oiu’  burdens.  We  throw  our- 
selves on  the  forbearance  of  the  pulpit.  Be  content,  we  say,  with 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  don’t  be  tyrannous  in  the  exercise 
of  it.  In  judgment  remember  mercy.  Preach  to  us  if  you  will, 
but  don’t  always  preach  your  own  sermons.  Consider  what  is 
frequently  the  position  of  the  helpless,  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance uncomplaining,  hearer.  He  has  come  to  church  doubtless  for 
good  reasons,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  his 
doing  so  is  in  any  way  connected  with  his  engagement  to  a 
young  lady  of  the  congregation.  If  it  is,  his  position  is  pro- 
bably embittered  by  the  prospect  of  many  similar  Sundays  to 
come,  marriage  having  usually,  in  the  present  day,  the  reverse 
effect  of  that  ascribed  to  it  in  the  parable.  Reckless  advisers  bid 
him  go  out  after  the  prayers,  but  then  they  have  not  to  meet  a 
fiancee's  family  at  luncheon  an  hour  later;  and,  besides  that,  he 
knows  that  his  inevitable  stumbles  over  the  feet  of  his  fellow- 
worshippers  would  arouse  oificial  attention,  and  he  would  be  over- 
taken, before  he  reached  the  church  door,  by  the  pew-opener 
with  a glass  of  water,  and  the  medical  gentleman  from 
the  adjoining  seat.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
pillar  between  himself  and  the  pulpit,  he  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  hymnology,  and  occa- 
sionally he  will  find  a neatly  folded  paper  before  him  containing 
the  balance-sheet  of  some  parochial  charity.  If  these  aids  to 
reflection  are  wanting,  or  if  he  feels  some  awkwardness  in  having 
recourse  to  them  from  being  just  in  front  of  the  preacher,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  listen.  “ He  cannot  choose  but  hear.” 
It  may  seem  an  insignificant  hardship,  but  then  the  irritation  of 
a hardship  is  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  magnitude. 
The  victim  knows  perhaps  that  the  preacher  is  younger  than  him- 
self, and  that  there  is  no  possible  subject,  other  than  theology,  on 
which  he  would  cave  to  ascertain  his  opinions.  If  the  sermon 


showed  any  special  Imowledge,  this  would  matter  little ; but,  un- 
fortunately, the  preacher’s  information  is  often  on  the  same  scale 
as  his  original  powers,  and  his  views  on  matters  theological  are, 
therefore,  of  equally  small  value  with  his  views  on  anything  else. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a miracle  if  they  were  otherwise,  since  he 
has  never  studied  the  subject  except  so  far  .as  is  involved  in  an 
attendance  on  Divinity  lectures,  and  the  taking  down  a porten- 
tous list  of  books.  He  trusts  entirely  to  the  light  of  nature, 
and  nature  has  not  justified  his  confidence. 

The  composition  of  an  original  sermon  is  mostly  accomplished 
in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  method  is  as  follows : — ^The  writer, 
after  choosing  his  text,  and  counting  the  number  of  pages  over 
which  his  exposition  of  it  must  be  sketched,  avails  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  an  invaluable  institution,  known  as  “ reference  to 
the  context.”  This  consists  chiefly  in  paraphrasing  what  has  gone 
before — a process  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  carrying  you 
well  over  the  ground,  and  creating  an  impression  that  you  have 
studied  the  subject  carefully.  Indeed  the  comparative  value 
of  texts  to  a young  divine  must  be  largely  determined  by  the 
number  of  verses  which  can,  without  obvious  impropriety,  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose ; and  therefore  it  is  always  prudent, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  a suggestion,  to  take  yom*  text  from 
the  end  of  a chapter,  since,  if  you  have  to  go  b.ack  for  your  con- 
text to  the  chapter  before,  the  motive  becomes  too  transparent. 
Our  friend  is  now  fairly  started,  and,  on  examining  his  own  especial  | 

verse,  he  probably  finds  that  it  contains  a leading  substantive,  and  j 

one  or  two  adjectives,  each  of  which  will  of  course  admit  I 

of  being  reproduced  in  inferior  language  — a change  which  i 

is  supposed,  by  a stretch  of  courtesy,  to  assist  in  bnng-  I 

ing  out  the  meaning.  The  help  of  a concordance  will  then  J 

enable  him  to  quote  two  or  three  other  verses  in  which  the  same  I 

words  are  used,  sometimes  with  a similar,  more  often  with  a quite 
different,  meaning.  This  is  called  interpreting  Scripture  by 
Scripture,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  adopted  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  number  of  pages  still  remaining  to  be 
filled.  A few  technical  terms  are  now  sprinkled  over  the  com- 
osition  to  give  it  the  proper  theological  flavour,  the  preacher 
eing  guided  in  his  selection  by  the  tastes  of  the  party  to  which 

he  happens  to  belong ; and  the  whole  winds  up  with  an  applica- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
hearers.  This  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  require  some  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  but  in  reality  it  needs  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  have  merely  to  repeat  as  much  as  is  convenient  of  what  you 
have  already  said,  and  to  take  care  to  begin  each  sentence  with, 

“ Let  us  learn  from  this,”  or  “ Let  us  ask  ourselves.”  The  preacher 
who  prefers  the  second  method  of  composition  estimates  his  | 
powers  more  modestly,  and  is  quite  content  to  be  indebted  to 
others  for  his  matter.  Here,  however,  the  present  system  works  i! 

hadly  in  another  way.  The  pretence  of  originality  hag  to  be  | 

maintained,  and  consequently  everything  must  be  avojded  which  : 

can  possibly  lead  to  detection.  The  preacher  is  therefore  driven  r 

either  to  choose  sermons  of  which  the  only  merit  is  a mediocrity  | 

alike  undistinguished  and  imdistinguishable,  or  to  alter  and  adapt  j 

what  he  has  borrowed  so  as  to  guard  against  any  danger  of  its  | 

being  recognised.  In  other  words,  he  leaves  out  all  the  striking  i 

parts,  tones  down  what  remains,  and  thus  produces  a whole  t 

which,  though  better  than  that  attained  by  the  former  method,  is  ) 

still  unsatisfactory  in  itself  and  eminently  unimproving  to  the  !, 

writer.  | 

If  it  were  the  custom  to  read  a certain  amount  of  poetry  j 

every  Sunday  in  church,  instead  of  preaching  a sermon,  we  should  i 

hardly  think  it  judicious  to  insist  upon  the  reader  giving  us  j 

nothing  but  his  own  verses ; nor  should  we  consider  ourselves  to  j 

be  gainers  by  a stipulation  that  the  organist  should  invariably  ^ 

play  his  own  music,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  works  of  greater  ; 

composers.  But  neither  of  these  practices  would  be  one  whit  j 

more  absurd  than  that  of  expecting  every  preacher,  young  or  old,  ' 

learned  or  unlearned,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  to  write  some-  j 

thing  every  week  which,  by  a species  of  polite  fiction,  shall  be  i 

accepted  as  original.  There  have  been  great  preachers  in  almost  I 

every  language,  and  sermons  form  a considerable  part  of  our  own 
and  other  literatures.  And  yet  scarcely  any  one  ever  reads  them,  | 

or  knows  them  except  by  name  and  reputation  ; and  it  is  really  i 

a melancholy  reflection  that  these  irritating  half-hours,  from  I 

which  George  Herbert  himself  could  extract  nothing  but  a lesson  , 

of  patience,  might,  if  turned  to  better  account,  make  us  familiar 
with  some  of  the  greatest  of  European  writers.  How  many  people  | 

have  read  Dr.  Newman’s  Parochial  Sermo?is  ? Which  of  us  has  | 

ever  opened  Taylor,  or  South,  or  Barrow?  Who  would  not 
rather,  even  if  they  have  done  so,  hear  them  over  again  than  sit 
listening  to  the  painful  result  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Satiu-day  evening- 
exertions  ? Or,  if  these  sources  do  not  offer  variety  enough  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  preacher  or  his  hearers,  he  may  take  a higher 
flight,  and  employ  himself  in  translating  some  of  the  great  French  j 
preachers.  It  is  a more  ambitious  task  than  reading  an  English 
sermon,  but  surely  it  is  a far  less  ambitious  task  than  writing  one  I 
for  himself ; and  though  much  of  the  beauty  would  be  lost  in  the 
transfer,  yet,  if  he  only  translated  literally,  the  substance  would 
be  indestructible,  and  the  baldest  rendering  of  Massillon  or 
Bourdaloue  would  fall  like  summer  rain  upon  the  parched 
ears  of  many  a London  congregation.  The  only  sufferers  by 
the  change  would  be  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  supply 
“ Original  MS.  Sermons  ” post-free  for  thirty  stamps,  and  refuta-  ' 
tions  of  Tractarianism  or  Neology  for  i s.  6d.  extra ; but  if  this 
singular  vested  interest  were  thought  to  deserve  any  compensation  , 
it  might  be  provided  at  a very  moderate  cost.  At  the  same  time. 
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■we  have  no  •wish  to  see  the  composition  of  sermons  put  an  end  to,  or 
ecclesiastical  laziness  encouraged ; nor  do  we  mean  to  imply  that 
no  man  ought  to  write  his  own  sermons  wliom  nature  has  not 
made  an  orator,  or  study  a profound  theologian.  On  the  contrary, 
wo  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  any  man  to  preach  so 
that  all  may  listen  to  him  with  advantage,  provided  he  will  be 
content  to  give  us,  in  the  simplest  language,  the  veritable  results  of 
his  own  reading,  his  own  observation,  and  his  own  experience. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermons  it  has  sometimes  been  our 
lot  to  heai',  and  oftener  to  hear  of,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
men  to  begin  to  preach  before  they  have  either  read,  or  thought, 
or  felt,  and  to  go  on  preaching  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
premature  exhaustion  of  their  materials.  It  is  to  give  time 
to  the  former  class  and  rest  to  the  latter  that  we  recommend  the 
frank  and  open  use  of  other  men’s  labours ; and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  surest  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of  really  original 
sermons  would  be  to  prune  judiciously  the  over-abundant  growth 
of  such  as  only  pretend  to  be  so. 


THE  BANTING  SYSTEM. 

II. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  a previous  occasion 
may  perhaps  be  serviceable  in  helping  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  treatment  adopted  at  the  present  time 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  corpulence.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  so  hostile  to  embonpoint  as  to  be  prepared  to  join  in 
the  Banting  furore  now  so  prevalent.  A certain  degree  of  this 
quality  we  look  upon  as  positively  desirable,  both  as  regards  orna- 
ment and  utility.  Of  its  advantages  on  the  score  of  comeliness  we 
say  nothing ; but  to  assert  that  a healthy  person,  whether  he  be 
fair  and  forty  or  not,  should  be  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
adipose  tissue,  is  only  to  say  that  he  ought  to  possess  a treasury 
of  materials  laid  up  which,  in  case  of  illness  or  unusual  compulsory 
abstinence  from  food,  shall  be  available  for  saving  the  tissues  of 
important  organs  from  waste,  and  to  be  supplied  with  a non-con- 
ducting substance  which  may  enable  him  to  retain  animal  tem- 

Seratiu’e,  and  thus  to  resist  cold  and  other  atmospheric  influences. 

T this  latter  function  performed  by  fat  perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  seal  and  kindred  animals, 
which,  being  almost  entirely  without  covering  on  the  skin,  are 
gifted,  by  way  of  compensation,  with  a very  large  allowance  of  fat 
beneath  the  surface. 

Supposing,  however,  that  fat  should  have  been  accumulated  in 
a burdensome  and  unpleasant  manner  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
so  as.  to  render  it  positively  obese,  the  patient  must  do  something  to 
reduce  his  magnitude  in  some  degree  to  that  of  his  fellow-mortals. 
If  a man  has  contracted  the  habit  of  beginning  and  closing 
the  day  by  taking  a large  bowl  of  new  milk  (a  fluid  which  contains 
on  an  average  from  4 to  8 or  9 per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous 
or  fattening  elements),  along  with  three  or  four  rounds  of  hot 
buttered  toast ; if,  moreover,  he  dines  at  Greenwich  or  Richmond 
thrice  a week,  takes  soup  saturated  with  sugar,  drinks  punch  -with 
his  green  turtle  fat,  washes  down  the  blanehaille  d la  Diable 
with  white  hermitage,  eats  currant  jelly  with  his  haunch  of 
venison,  and  then  drinks  Cliquot’s  sweet  champagne  with  his  pate  de 
foie  gras  or  stewed  eels,  new  Scotch  ale  with  his  filet  de  hcmf  attic 
olives,  and  white  cura^oa  or  a-hne  d la  vanille  as  a chasse ; and 
if  he  afterwards  devours  handfuls  of  sugared  fruits  of  all  kinds  for 
dessert,  and  winds  up  on  leaving  with  a glass  of  whisky  toddy 
preparatory  to  his  ride  home  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  must 
expect  to  hoard  up  a good  reserve  of  hydro-carbons  somewhere, 
and  eventually  perhaps  to  become  an  object  for  the  finger  of  scorn. 
He  may  even  arrive  at  the  roundabout  pjpoportions  of  Mr.  Banting, 
■with  his  202  lbs.  of  “ too,  too  solid  flesh,”  in  spite  of  the 
ninety  Turkish  baths  and  the  aurical  surgeon  from  whom  he  so 
opportunely  escaped.  If,  in  addition  to  the  before-mentioned 
indulgences,  a man  takes  little  or  no  exercise,  turns  into  smoke 
his  three  or  four  ninepenny  regalias  in  the  course  of  the  sun’s 
circuit,  sleeps  eight  or  ten  hours  on  an  eider-down  mattress, 
and  shrinks  from  all  anxiety  or  thought  which  might  weary 
or  perplex  his  cerebrum,  he  may  then  calculate  upon  so  fixing  and 
consolidating  his  combustibles  as  to  be  worthy  of  a peripatetic 
journey  in  a van  to  the  provincial  fairs,  or  upon  exceeding  the 
reno^wned  Lambert  himself,  who  weighed  fifty-two  stone  and  a 
half.  Or  why  should  he  not  emulate  the  gentleman  whose  eliaise- 
&-porteur  had  to  be  carried  over  the  hills  by  a dozen  attendants  ? 
or  at  least  become  like  Charles  Hulet,  who  was  able  to  play 
Falstaff  without  any  addition  to  his  dress?  Having,  unfor- 
tunately, by  dint  of  faring  sumptuously  eveiy  day  on  the  abite 
cures  principle,  arrived  at  the  obese  Smithfield  condition,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  further  what  is  to  become  of  him. 

The  treatment  of  corpulence  has  probably  been  considered  by 

giysicians  ever  since  the  three  books  on  diet  were  indited  by 
ippocrates,  but  of  course  modern  chemistry  has  invested  the  sub- 
ject with  a much  more  scientific  character  than  it  possessed  when 
that  authority  commented  upon  the  very  slight  attention  bestowed 
upon  hygienic  matters  by  contemporary  physicians.  In  other  days, 
discrimination  was  not  made  between  increase  of  size  from  mere 
obesity  and  the  same  result  associated  with  plethora  proper — preter- 
natural fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  increase  of  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  frame,  such  as  follows  over-feeding  with  the  nitrogenous 
kinds  of  food.  It  is  true  that  the  two  often  co-exist,  and 
that,  by  following  the  obvious  advice  to  anticipate  or  re- 
move increase  of  bulk  by  low  diet  and  eating  less  in  quantity, 


without  reference  to  tlie  species  of  food  consumed,  both  of  these 
conditions  may  bo  alleviated.  But  the  direct  relation  between 
corpulence  and  the  use  of  non-nitrogenous  food  was  un-. 
thought  of,  and  the  good  effected  by  tlie  inhibition  of  actual  fatty 
substances,  as  oil,  fat,  butter.  See.,  and  of  fermented  liquids, 
such  as  beer  (that  judicious  and  pleasant  compound  of  saccharine 
with  alcoholic  and  other  ingredients),  was  oDtained  empirically. 
In  most  of  the  old  systems  of  dietary,  particular  care  was  taken 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  beer,  porter,  &c. ; and  in  many  of  the 
recorded  instances  of  polysarcia,  trouble  is  taken  to  show  that  no 
attention  was  paid  to  decreasing  the  farinaceous  and  saccharine 
elements  (vegetable  diet).  Even  in  modern  times  this  was  so,  and 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  George  Baker,  in  the  Medical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  an  Essex  miller  of  enormous 
size,  who,  after  reading  the  well-known  story  of  the  Venetian 
nobleman  Cornaro,  reduced  himself  ten  or  eleven  stones  in 
weight  by  leaving  off  malt  liquor,  ceasing  to  eat  animal  food, 
and  finally  by  living  upon  nothing  but  sea-biscuit-pudding. 
In  this  manner  he  became,  as  he  said,  “ metamorphosed  from  a 
monster  to  a person  of  moderate  size,  from  the  condition  of  an 
unhealthy,  decrepid  old  man,  to  perfect  health,  and  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  youth.”  Again,  we  are  told  of  a baker 
near  Smithfield,  who  weighed  upwards  of  thirty-four  stones, 
and  was  so  bulky  that  he  could  not  move  out  of  hi.s 
chair  for  many  years.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  five 
pounds  of  mutton  at  a time,  and  “proportionally  of  other 
things,  with  a gallon  of  beer.”  For  one  entire  twelvemonth  he 
persisted  in  taking  nothing  but  water-gvuel  and  brown  bread,  by 
which  means  he  lost  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  of  his  weight. 
Another  sufl'erer  is  quoted,  of  almost  equal  bulk,  who  was  daily  in 
the  habit  of  devouring  eighteen  pounds  of  beef.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
again,  a well-known  physician  in  London  in  the  last  century,  who 
weighed  thirty-two  stones,  reduced  himself  to  about  twenty  stones 
by  “low diet,”  and  lived  afterwards  in  good  health  to  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  Another  man  became  too  unwieldy  to  walk  about, 
by  dint  of  drinking  strong  ale ; and  another  in  Hertfordshire, 
who  weighed  twenty-six  stones,  lived  almost  entirely  on  “fat 
meats  ” and  large  quantities  of  ale.  And  we  are  told  by  Colley 
Cibber  of  a poor  half-starved  actor — having,  as  Shakspeare  says,  “ a 
consumption  of  the  purse  ” — who  acted  the  thin  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  so  well  that  his  salary  was  increase,  by  which 
reason  he,  being  able  to  live  more  luxuriously,  very  rapidly  inca- 
pacitated himself  for  his  role,  and  had  to  be  discharged,  being 
unfit  for  any  other  part.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a 
barrister  who  found  that  “ three  pints  of  milk,  added  to  his  daily 
allowance  of  meat  and  vegetables,  increased  his  weight  two  ounces 
a day.  This  happened  with  the  same  quantity  of  ale.”  Lord  Byron 
was  so  afraid  of  becoming  corpulent  that  he  was  wont  at  one  time 
to  live  for  several  days  upon  a glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  a few 
biscuits.  It  may  here  also  be  noted  that,  in  almost  all  the  various 
modes  of  training,  whether  for  boating,  running,  or  the  ring — some  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  most  ridiculous,  and  not  only  futile  but  in- 
jurious — the  reduction  of  fermented  liquids  and  materials  contain- 
ing much  fat  is  enjoined.  The  above  illustrations  ■null  suffice  to 
show  that  corpulence  in  man  may  be  reduced  by  curtailing  the 
general  amount  of  food  taken,  fat  and  fermented  fluids  Ming 
especially  restricted ; and  this  experience  as  respects  the  human 
race  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  farmer,  who  well  knows  how 
to  increase  the  milk  of  his  kine  by  giving  them  malt-refuse  or 
potatoes  as  food,  and  to  multiply  his  firkins  of  butter  by  allowing 
the  cattle  rest,  which  involves  diminished  respiration. 

In  addition  to  dietary  regulations,  we  must  also  not  forget 
that  ease  of  mind — that  “ voluntary  debility”  which,  according  to 
Johnson,  “the  world  is  contented  to  term  indolence  ” — and  indul- 
gence in  sleep  are  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  development 
of  fatty  stores  in  the  body.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  adage, 
“ laugh  and  grow  fat,”  and  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Radcliffe  for  the  prevention  of  corpulence,  “ to  keep  the  mouth  shut 
and  the  eyes  open  ” ; whilst,  again,  athletic  exercises  and  gymnastics 
or  manual  labour  are  inimical  to  fatness,  not  only  by  enforcing 
freer  respiration,  but  also  by  promoting  evaporation  from  the 
surface,  and  the  carrying  ofi'  of  water  and  other  results  of  the 
decomposition  of  fatty  materials.  And  here  we  must  take 
occasion  to  refer  with  approbation  to  the  more  frequent  use  of 
gymnastics  in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  and  to  express 
a wish  that  these  exercises  were  more  extensively  resorted  to 
in  our  large  cities,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  world,  and  even 
in  our  own  country  before  the  time  of  Stow,  who  laments  the 
retrenchment  of  our  grounds  for  pastime. 

All  these  considerations  the  physician  of  the  present  day, 
inspired  by  modern  chemistry,  bears  fully  in  mind  in  liis  treatment 
of  obesity.  Into  details  we  do  not  venture.  We  merely  indicate 
general  principles,  and  are  unwilling  to  instigate  any  person  to  be 
his  o^wn  medical  adviser  on  the  subject  of  corpulence  as  on  any 
other,  remembering  that  “ he  who  doctors  himself  has  a fool  for 
his  patient,”  and  being  aware  that  a rigid  examination  into 
habits,  modes  of  life,  general  character  of  constitution,  family 
tendencies,  freedom  from  disease,  &c.,  is,  in  all  treatment 
of  such  cases,  most  necessary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tendency  to  obesity  is  frequently  congenital  or 
hereditary;  and  it  is  then  more  difficult  of  counteraction.  Let 
it  suffice  to  observe  that  what  Mr.  Banting  has  been  advised 
to  practise,  and  what  he  states  to  have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
him  as  to  be  “ simply  miraculous  ” — ridding  him  of  forty-six  pounds 
in  one  year,  and  removing  a long  series  of  e-vils,  such  as  heartburn, 
acidity,  and  others  of  a gi'aver  nature — is  quite  in  accordance  ■with 
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tlie  results  of  modem  science,  and  witli  tlie  maxims  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  faculty.  We  think  he  was  well  advised  not  to  trust 
’too  much  to  drugs,  in  spite  of  the  antique  suggestions  as  to 
vomits,  drastic  purgatives,  and  the  more  recent  uses  of  iodine, 
Castile  soap,  potash,  &c. — remedies  which,  in  certain  cases, 
may  doubtless  be  advisable  and  requisite.  We  are  very  much 
inclined  to  conjecture,  from  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Banting, 
that  his  particular  case  was  also  one  in  which  dyspepsia  played  its 
part,  and  that  the  guidance  as  to  diet  was  beneficial,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  owing  to  the  removal  of  such  an  affection. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  instances  in  which  this  mis-called  ‘^new 
system  ” has  been  tried,  and  in  which  the  prescribed  diminution  of 
bread  has  proved  intolerable,  giving  rise  to  uneasiness  and  pains 
about  the  stomach;  and  we  have  been  otherwise  led  to  think 
that  the  digestive  processes  have,  so  to  say,  felt  the  want  of 
certain  products  of  decomposition,  or  fermentation  of  starchy  sub- 
stances, milk,  and  the  like.  This  might  possibly  be  much  obviated 
if  the  bread  eaten  were  not  of  tbe  finest  flour,  but  had  a goodly 
proportion  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  wheat — parts  which  contain 
the  vegetable  gluten,  and  a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  nitro- 
genous elements.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a man  in  Mr.  Banting’s 
position  would  have  nothing  on  his  table  but  the  finest  bread, 
possibly  made  from  the  “ farine  de  Gruaux,”  and  the  “ best  house- 
hold,” that  which  contains  the  minimum  of  nitrogenous  ingre- 
dients. This  is  a point  which  ought  to  be  considered  clearly  by 
those  trying  to  check  obesity.  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  whilst  vegetable  food  is  necessary,  not  only  as  contributing 
certain  saline  components  to  the  blood,  and  thus  preventing  scor- 
butic tendencies,  but  also  as  fm’nishing,  by  means  of  its  indi- 
gestible constituents,  a medium  by  which  certain  fluids  are  carried 
down  from  the  stomach  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  also  necessary  as  producing  distension  and  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  so  requisite  for  their  due  action.  Finally, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  most  people  carrying  out  the  Banting 
system  will  sooner  or  later  repent  if  they  live  too  much  on 
'‘meat”  diet.  We  need  not  go  into  details,  but,  remembering 
that  such  diet,  if  indulged  in  to  excess,  contains  the  seeds  of 
numerous  ills,  we  have  only  to  say — " Cave ! cave ! ” 


AEMOUR  AND  GUNS. 

The  Iron-plate  Committee  has,  it  seems,  come  to  the  end  of  its 
labours;  and  if  a demonstration  of  the  insuiflciency  of 
all  possible  mmour  can  be  called  a success,  it  deserves'  the 
heartiest  congratulations.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  a 
victory  of  guns  or  of  armour  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
this  country;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  a Com- 
mittee of  investigation  to  have  ascertained  the  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  enforced,  by  the  severity  of  its  tests,  an 
improvement  in  an  almost  new  manufacture,  far  beyond  anything 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  hoped  for.  When  the  experiments 
began,  the  old  68-pounder  more  than  maintained  its  reputation, 
and,  in  fact,  established  itself  as  the  most  eflective  gun  in  the 
service  against  iron-plates.  It  is  true  that  it  seldom  penetrated  a 
Wafrior-target  completely  with  a single  shot,  but  half  a dozen 
blows  were  almost  certain  to  crack  and  shatter  the  best  armom’- 
plates  to  pieces.  Now  the  efiect  of  any  number  of  shots  from  the 
same  gun  is  invariably  to  make  as  many  dints  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  that  is  all.  A still  more  striking  evidence  of  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  performance  of  the  Whitworth  70-pounder  after 
an  interval  of  a few  years.  A steel  bolt  from  this  gun  once 
went  through  and  through  the  cupola  mounted  on  the  Trusty, 
while,  in  the  recent  competition  at  Shoeburyness,  a gun  of  the 
same  description  is  almost  powerless  against  a similar  target. 
The  difference  represents  the  advance  which  our  manufacturers 
have  made  in  the  art  of  rolling  huge  masses  of  iron,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  much  further  improvement  in  this  direction. 
The  last  target  that  was  tried  was  pierced  through  and  through 
with  steel  shot  of  150  and  250  lbs.  weight  until  it  was  riddled 
like  a sieve,  but  not  a crack  or  a rent  of  a serious  kind  could  be 
found  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plates.  The  armour  is  fairly 
beaten,  not  from  its  own  weakness,  but  from  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  projectiles  hurled  against  it.  Any  additional  increase  of 
strength  must  be  gained  by  adding  to  the  thickness  and  the 
weight  of  the  protecting  armour,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  metal  of  greater  consistency  and  resisting  power  can  ever  be 
produced  than  that  which  three  or  four  of  our  best  firms  are 
daily  turning  out.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  production  of  first- 
rate  plates  is  concerned,  the  Committee  are  well  entitled  to 
say  that  they  have  done  their  work;  but  we  are  not  quite 
so  sure  that  we  have  reached  the  confines  of  possible  know- 
ledge in  the  construction  of  the  composite  targets  of  iron- 
plates  and  wooden  backing  with  various  forms  of  which  our 
different  ships  are  coated.  Some  distinct  principles  have  cer- 
tainly been  demonstrated  by  the  Committee.  One  is,  that  the 
wooden  backing  cannot  be  advantageously  supplanted  by  an  equi- 
valent weight  of  iron.  Another  is,  that  a given  quantity  of 
iron  is  more  effective  when  concentrated  in  a single  plate  than 
when  distributed  through  a succession  of  thinner  laminae,  after 
the  American  fashion.  The  target  which  was  built  on  the  pattern 
of  the  Monitor  crumbled  to  pieces  under  a fire  which  would  have 
left  a comparatively  light  single  plate  almost  uninjured.  A third 
conclusion — obvious  enough  in  itself— is  that  the  inner  lining  of  all 
should  be  of  iron  rather  than  wood,  so  as  to  obviate  the  dangers 
ai'ising  from  splinters  if  a ship’s  side  should  chance  to  be  pene-  J 


trated.  And  lastly,  a distinct  gain  of  strength  in  proportion  to 
weight  is  known  to  be  obtained  by  supporting  the  target  by  a sort 
of  iron  webbing,  after  the  plan  introduced  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
copied  with  some  variations  in  the  Bellerophon  plating.  It  might 
be  thought  that,  wuth  these  guiding  principles  established,  it 
would  be  impossible  to.  make  a mistake  in  designing  a ship’s 
armour ; but  the  example  of  the  Loi-d  Warden,  one  of  the  latest 
specimens,  shows  that  our  practice  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with 
the  results  of  experiment,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the 
precise  arrangement  by  which  the  maximum  resisting  power  can 
be  got  out  of  a given  weight  of  iron  and  wood  has  been  ascer- 
tained. The  very  last  trials  of  all,  at  an  imitation  of  a French 
target,  seemed  to  prove  that  we  have  all  along  been  behind  our 
neighbours  in  the  methods  employed  for  affixing  the  plates  to  a 
ship.  If  a single  experiment  may  be  trusted,  the  French  screws 
will  hold  on  much  longer  than  the  bolts  employed  in  all  our 
armoured  ships;  and  further  investigation  is  still  required  to 
devise  a method  by  which  the  iron  skin  of  a ship  may  be  so 
worked  into  her  structiue  as  to  add  to  her  strength,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  now  is,  merely  an  external  load,  contributing  nothing 
to  the  stability  of  the  whole.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  a Com- 
mittee for  the  examination  of  iron  plates  is  no  longer  needed,  but 
an  Ai’mour-Committee  is  as  much  as  ever  required  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  art  of  applying  the  protection  of  iron  to  the  sides 
of  ships  and  forts.  It  is  with  some  regret,  therefore,  that  we 
learn  that  a body  so  efficient  as  the  Iron-plate  Committee  has 
been  dissolved ; and  we  only  hope  that  the  officials,  whoever  they  . 
may  be,  on  whom  their  duties  will  devolve,  may  show  half  the 
judgment,  sagacity,  and  care  which  have  marked  aU  the  experi-  : 
ments  of  the  Committee.  ' 

While  the  representatives  of  the  art  of  defence  retire  beaten 
from  the  field  by  the  still  more  rapid  progress  made  in  the  art  of 
attack,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  result  is  in  no  way  due  to  the 
superior  skiU  of  the  Ordnance  Committee.  For  the  most  part, 
their  experiments  have  been  wanting  in  the  scientific  character  of 
those  which  we  have  been  considering.  Guns  of  every  kind  have 
been  tried  in  a desultory  fashion.  Experiments  which  ought  to 
have  been  crucial  have  been  frequently  vitiated  by  variations  in 
circumstances  which  should  have  been  kept  unchanged  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  one  particular  gun  or  projectile  against 
another.  The  wonderful  effects  of  steel  shot  were  clearly 
brought  out  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Whitworth ; but  the  shot 
happened  to  be  flat-headed,  and  we  are  afraid  to  say  how 
long  a time  the  Ordnance  Committee  allowed  to  pass  before 
they  instituted  trials  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  , 
the  effects  of  form  and  material  in  the  construction  of  shot.  | 
At  length  it  is  ascertained  that  the  magic  lies  in  the  use  of  i 
steel,  and  not  in  the  shape  of  the  bolt ; but  so  slowly  has  this  f 

discovery  been  arrived  at  that,  until  the  present  yeaiy  it  re-  | 

mained  a mystery  to  the  Ordnance  Committee,  and  even  at  j 

this  moment  there  is  not  a ship  in  the  navy  supplied  with  1 

shot  or  shell  of  the  only  kind  which  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  J 

against  modern  ships  or  forts.  The  same  inconsequent  method  j 

of  experimenting  may  be  traced  in  everything  which  the  Ord-  ' 

nance  Committee  have  done.  They  fire  away  tons  of  powder  !| 

without  gaining  more  knowledge  than  might  be  obtained  by  a ^ 

judicious  use  of  as  many  hundred-weights.  The  greatest  of  all  ’ 

the  problems  before  them  was  to  ascertain  whether  a gun 
could  be  built  capable  of  destroying  a plated  ship  at  almost  [ 

any  range  which  the  shot  could  cover.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  I 

gave  them  his  6oo-pounder  to  try,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
gim  was  nearly  two  years  old  that  a series  of  trials  was  com-  j 

menced  to  determine  whether  it  could  be  relied  upon  for  con-  ' 

tinuous  service.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  at  length  arrived  • 

at  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  After  150  rounds  the  gun  is  said  to  ; 

have  suffered  little  injury,  and  its  powers  of  penetration  have  been  I 

amply  proved  at  moderate  ranges,  both  with  full  and  reduced 
charges,  and  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  at  the  utmost  dis-  . 

tance  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  attack  an  enemy’s  ship  , 

attempting  to  make  its  way  into  the  anchorage  of  Spithead. 
With  a supply  of  guns  of  this  enormous  power  and  strength,  the  ^ 

projected  forts  may  be  trusted  to  make  Portsmouth  safe  against 
the  possibility  of  injury ; but  as  yet  neither  the  forts  nor  the  guns  j 
exist,  and  part  of  the  delay  must  be  attributed  to  the  Ordnance  | 
Committee.  , 

In  a not  less  essential  branch  of  their  inquiries  the  like  I 

want  of  promptitude  and  system  may  be  detected.  At  one  ! 

time  they  seem  almost  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  conclusion  j 

that  the  old  6 8 -pounder  was  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of  naval  artil-  1 

lery,  and  this  when  even  the  imperfect  Armstrongs  then  ! 

manufactured  were  capable  of  piercing  iron  plates,  if  only  the  1 

Committee  had  chosen  to  fire  them  with  steel  shot  and  shell. 

The  six-ton  and  twelve-ton  guns  which  have  been  more  recently  , 
proved  to  be  extremely  efficient  are  not,  we  believe,  traceable  to 
any  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  and  though  we  are  now 
evidently  getting  more  nearly  upon  the  right  track,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a body  of  men  with  guns  and  gunpowder,  cast-iron  and 
steel,  ad  libitum,  should  have  taken  so  many  years  to  arrive  at  the 
point  which  they  have  now  reached.  A very  important  inquiry 
still  remains  almost  imtouched.  Whether  the  best  mode  of 
building  very  large  guns  is  to  construct  them  wholly  of 
coiled  iron  or  to  line  them  vsdth  a tube  of  steel,  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  as  a matter  of  some  doubt, 
and  there  are  other  artillerists  who  maintain  that  homogeneous 
steel  throughout  is  the  only  safe  material  for  heavy  ordnance.  The 
huge  6oo-pounder,  the  only  first-class  gun  belonging  to  the 
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Government,  though  far  from  being  the  only  one  in  the  world,  is 
reported  to  show  some  slight  signs  of  yielding  in  the  lines  of  junc- 
tion of  the  inner  coils.  Whether  this  could  he  obviated  by  a steel 
lining  without  causing  still  greater  risk  of  a parting  between  the 
steel  and  the  surrounding  coils  is  one  of  the  most  important  en- 
quiries to  which  the  Committee  could  direct  their  attention ; but 
we  he.ar  nothing  of  comparative  trials  to  test  the  two  methods  of 
construction,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Government  mean  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  a single  gun  suitable  for  use  on 
a first-class  coast  fortification. 

It  is  probably  to  the  A dmiralty,  and  not  to  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee, that  we  must  ascribe  the  neglect  of  all  attempts  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  training  of  heavy  broadside  guns.  For  some 
arbitrary  reason,  six  tons  was  assumed  to  be  the  limiting  weight 
of  a broadside  gun,  and  probably  it  must  be  so  while  handspikes 
are  the  most  refined  invention  for  moving  the  gun  which  the  Ad- 
miralty chooses  to  recognise.  But  something  more  than  this  must 
be  done  if  the  advocates  of  broadside  armaments  are  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  success  of  the  cupola  system  by  which  Captain 
■Coles  finds  it  easy  to  work  a twelve-ton  gun.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Eeed  is  at  length  trying  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  working  out  of 
broadside  ports  guns  as  heavy  as  any  that  can  he  used  in  a turret. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  attempts  should  not  succeed,  and 
there  are  abundant  reasons  why  they  should  not  have  been  so 
long  postponed.  The  two  great  naval  desiderata  now  are— a more 
stable  method  of  afiixing  armour  plates,  and  an  effective  con- 
trivance for  working  heavy  guns.  Their  extreme  importance  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  have  been  so  long  neglected. 


THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  WARWICK. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Warwick — 
Dugdale’s  own  county  town — was  a worthy  counterpart  of 
the  very  successful  one  which  came  off  at  Rochester  last  year. 
The  President,  indeed,  was  not,  like  his  Kentish  predecessor,  him- 
self a working  student  of  archaeology.  Neither  was  there  any 
such  great  question  of  local  interest  to  be  discussed  as  Caesar’s 
landing,  which  Dr.  Guest  handled  with  such  ability  in  1 863,  when 
he  proved  that,  in  direct  spite  to  the  archaeologist,  the  sea  had 
become  dry  land  and  the  dry  land  sea  since  mightiest  Julius  landed 
in  Kent ; and  when  ferum  vietorem  cepit  by  drawing  over  Louis  Na- 
poleon’s own  private  secretary  to  be  told  by  a Cambridge  don  that 
Napoleon’s  intended  British  expedition  from  Boulogne  had  not,  ex 
post  facto,  made  Julius  Caesar  start  from  the  same  place.  The 
worst  difference  of  all  was  that  ill-health  detained  from  this,  the 
twentieth  meeting,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  founder  and  worker  in  chief  of 
the  Institute,  who  never  before  had  made  default.  But  everything 
which  geniality  and  good  sense  could  contribute  towards  making 
an  excellent  President  was  found  in  Lord  Leigh.  Professor  Willis 
was  equal  to  himself  at  Lichfield.  Dr.  Hook’s  “ Life  of  Ai’chbishop 
Stratford,”  though  somewhat  long,  was  the  reverse  of  tedious.  Mr. 
Green’s  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  that  somewhat 
obscure  but  very  important  episode  of  the  Barons’  war,  the  siege 
of  Kenilworth  Castle,  gave  general  gratification  to  all  who  attended 
the  evening  sittings.  The  weather  was  delicious,  Mr.  Hill’s  traffic 
arrangements  were  faultless,  and  the  visit  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  steered  clear  of  Tercentenarianism.  The  fact  that  things 
could  go  on  as  they  did  without  Mr.  Way  was  a proof  that  Mr. 
Way’s  good  drilling  had  turned  out  a crack  regiment.  How 
favourable  the  impression  was  that  the  wandering  sightseers  made 
upon  the  rustic  mind  of  Warwickshire  was  evident  from  the 
statement  volunteered  by  an  inhabitant  of  Kenilworth,  on  the 
morning  of  the  excursion  there,  that  the  Archangels  were  coming 
that  day.  To  be  sure,  the  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
appeared  among  them  wore  something  of  an  angelic  aspect  in 
contrast  with  the  troops  of  swarthy  excursionists — counterparts 
of  the  ruffians  so  deservedly  mauled  at  Llangollen — who  are  apt  to 
be  disgorged  at  the  Kenilworth  station  from  the  “ Black  Country.” 
It  may  be  unusual  to  complain  of  over  liberality  on  the  part  of 
any  proprietor,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  were 
present  at  Kenilworth  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  Lord 
Clarendon,  instead  of  throwing  the  ruins  open  to  indiscriminate 
mobs,  were  to  charge  a small  fee — say  sixpence  — and  to  de- 
vote the  proceeds  to  arresting  that  destruction  which  man  and 
neglect  are  now  in  partnership  to  accomplish.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
cursion to  Lichfield  was  the  most  erratic  of  the  week’s  proceedings, 
but  the  temptations  offered  by  the  Midland  railroad  were  too 
strong  to  be  resisted;  besides,  the  old  episcopal  connexion  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  so  summarily  severed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  pleaded  for  it.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrangement  used  up  available  gromid,  and  has  postponed  almost 
indefinitely  the  possibility  of  a Staffordshire  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  including,  it  may  be,  whatever  of  antiquities  Derby- 
shire has  to  offer.  However,  Professor  Willis  was  caught — which 
was,  after  all,  the  principal  matter — and  the  cathedral  was  inspected 
before  the  first  bloom  of  its  restoration  had  faded  away. 

At  Warwick  and  at  Kenilworth  Mr.  Hartshorne  discom-sed, 
with  his  usual  talent,  on  the  architectiu’e  of  those  famous 
forti’esses;  but  we  fear  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather 
made  many  an  archaeologist  who  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
of  curtains  and  barbicans  seek  the  shade  of  the  Warwick  cedars, 
as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  themselves  with  Mr.  Scharf ’s  very 
lucid  peripatetic  lecture  on  the  treasury  of  pictures  which  fills  the 
habitable  portion  of  the  castle. 

At  Coventry,  the  Institute  was  ceremoniously  received  by  the 


mayor  in  the  fifteenth-century  Guildhall,  and  welcomed  to  a 
museum  which  the  coi-poration  had,  in  a spirit  of  very  com- 
mendable independence,  brought  together,  with  some  private 
assistance,  out  of  its  own  very  rich  store  of  civic  muniments  which 
has  by  good  fortune  or  good  care  been  handed  down  intact  from 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  for  us  to  describe  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical monuments  of  that  remarkable  city — the  men  of  Coventry 
are  very  particular  not  to  be  thought  to  inhabit  a town.  Only 
we  must  observe  that  the  fourteenth-century  cloister  and 
dormitory  of  the  Greyfriars’  Convent  (now  a workhouse) 
stand  preeminent  as  representing  a class  of  building  of 
which  reformation,  fire,  and  improvement  have  left  few  traces 
in  our  old  English  towns — the  secular  buildings  of  conventual 
establishments  which  were  neither  cathedral  bodies  nor  first-class 
Benedictine  abbeys.  Mr.  Bloxham,  the  living  county  antiquary  in 
ordinary,  took,  we  must  say,  a mean  advantage  of  the  Institute 
having  been  sent  to  Coventry,  hj  elaborately  proving  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Lady  Godiva  had  ever  been  seen  on 
horseback  without  her  riding-habit.  As  the  art  of  instan- 
taneous photography  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  Confessor’s 
day,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  counsel  for*  the  lady  had 
to  enter  a nonsuit,  and  rest  content  with  aimihilating  Guy  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  the  dun  cow.  Mr.  Green,  indeed,  tried  to  show 
that  Guy  was  no  other  than  Leofric ; and  Godiva  — of  whose 
existence,  though  not  of  her  dress,  there  is  no  doubt — we  con- 
clude must  have  been  the  fair  Phillis;  but  we  fear  that  the 
general  conviction  was  that  Guy  of  Warwick  was  not  proven. 
In  spite  of  the  amicable  competition  of  Coventry,  the  Institute’s 
own  special  museum,  managed  by  Mr.  Tucker,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  question  of  “our  next  merry  meeting,”  which  always 
engages  the  latest  thoughts  of  the  Congress,  assumed  an  excep- 
tional importance  this  time  from  the  suggestion  which  was  thrown 
out — somewhat  late  in  the  meeting  it  must  be  owned,  and  in 
a rather  extemporaneous  way — that,  now  that  the  Institute  was 
twenty  years  old,  it  might  celebrate  its  majority  by  acting  host 
instead  of  guest,  and  summoning  its  country  friends  to  a grand 
archaeological  jubilation  in  London,  with  Westminster,  St.  Alban’s, 
and  Windsor  served  up  as  the  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  feast. 
The  proposal  met  with  as  much  success  as  it  deserved,  started 
as  it  was  at  the  eleventh  hour,  while  a plausible  reason  for  its  post- 
ponement was  found  in  the  acute  remark  of  a distinguished  legal 
archaeologist,  that  the  Institute  ought  to  wait  till  it  was  really  of  age 
before  it  took  the  step  of  asking  its  own  company.  Apart  from  London 
and  from  Dublin,  which  the  Institute  suddenly  felt  bound  to  visit 
some  day,  under  pain  of  being  taxed  with  falsely  adding  Ireland 
to  its  style,  the  two  competitors  for  its  favours  in  1 865  were  Hull 
and  Dorchester.  The  former  town  is  a peculiarly  rich  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  offering  as  it  does  easy  means  of  visiting 
its  own  huge  town  church,  the  minsters  of  Beverley,  Howden, 
Selby,  and  Bridlington — all  of  them  still  complete,  or  nearly  so — 
the  first-class  parish  chm’ches  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Beverley,  Hedon, 
Patrington,  and  Louth,  and  the  Saxon  church  of  Barton-on- 
Humber,  the  last  two  lying  over  the  river  in  Lincolnshire. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  ecclesiology  of  the  East  Riding  is 
more  than  usually  noble,  the  remains  of  castellated  architecture 
are  few.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  thought  of  in  that  way 
except  a somewhat  long  excursion  to  Scarborough;  while  that 
worthy  and  uncomplaining  race  whose  crest  is  a spade  and 
whose  passion  is  to  trace  earthworks  would,  as  at  most  of  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Congress,  find  hut  little  vent  for  their 
refined  and  innocent  tastes.  But,  worst  of  all,  Hull  itself 
stands  cold  and  iminviting  till  Hull’s  Town-hall  shall  have  been 
completed.  At  Dorchester,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  couleur  de 
rose.  The  warmth  of  the  coimty’s  invitation  to  the  Institute  was 
only  tempered  by  a little  reproach  at  its  having  so  long  delayed 
its  coming.  There  were  earthworks  and  a genuine  Roman  amphi- 
theatre for  the  navvy  school  archaeologists,  Corfe  Castle  for  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  and  Sherborne,  Wimborne,  Christchurch,  and  Milton 
Abbas  minsters  for  the  church-hunters;  with  Weymouth  to 
furnish  lodgings,  and  Lord  Hchester,  a working  antiquarian  as 
well  as  peer,  for  President. 

At  the  same  time,  a resolution  was  carried  instructing  the 
Coimcil  to  see  whether  the  meeting  of  the  no  longer  infant 
Institute  for  1866  might  not  be  held  in  London  or  at  Windsor. 
Windsor,  in  either  case,  would  of  course  stand  prominent;  but 
a meeting  in  the  town  itself  would  also  involve  an  examination  of 
the  rural  archaeology  of  Bucks  and  Berks.  If  London,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  fixed  on  for  the  place  of  meeting,  Windsor  would  take 
its  political  rather  than  its  topographical  place  in  the  week’s 
proceedings,  not  merely  as  Windsor  in  Berkshire,  but  as  that 
“ Residence  ” which,  in  all  old-established  monarchies,  must  exist 
in  proximity  to,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  capital.  The  Abbey 
and  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the  Tower  of  London  could  then 
be  joined  to  Windsor  in  the  week’s  investigation,  and  the 
trilogy  would  form  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the 
mediaeval  history  of  a still  existing  monarchy  which  Europe 
can  show.  Vincennes  may  be  reckoned  as  the  French  equi- 
valent of  the  Tower,  though  of  so  much  later  date,  and  St.  Denis 
of  Westminster;  but,  for  Windsor,  there  is  only  the  seventeenth- 
century  Versailles.  Germany  can  produce  the  Dom  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  the  mediaeval  residences  of  the  Kaisers  have  perished 
utterly.  Our  preferences  accordingly  lie  in  favoiu'  of  London,  pro- 
vided, that  is,  each  building  is  really  worked  and  not  merely  visited. 
It  is  no  secret  that  a complete  archaeological  study  of  Windsor  was 
a favourite  wish  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  that  considerable 
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progress  had  been  made  in  its  accomplishment.  Might  not  this 
meeting  of  the  Congress  form  a worthy  opportunity  for  completing 
the  undertaking  ? The  archaeology  of  the  Tower  has  yet  to  be 
written ; while  the  studies  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Burges  on  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Chapter  House  can  bear  repetition  and  exten- 
sion. Mr.  Edward  Barry  has  charge  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  Dean  Stanley’s  power  of  vivid  historical  picture-painting  would 
surely  not  be  wanting  on  such  an  occasion.  There  is  another 
historical  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  of  first-class 
interest,  which  the  Institute  has  been  long  pledged  to  take  up — St. 
Alban’s  Abbey.  This  great  church  might  form  the  object  of  an 
excursion  from  London  during  the  Congress  week,  or  it  might  be 
handled  at  a supplementary  meeting  some  time  next  year.  Either 
plan  has  its  merits.  Perhaps  to  throw  in  St.  Alban’s  would  be  to 
make  the  London  meeting  almost  too  rich.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  it  on  a by-day  would  be  to  confine  the  visitors 
mainly  to  London  members,  and  deprive  the  country  folk  who  would 
come  up  to  the  regular  London  Congi-ess  of  their  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  One  thing  is,  however, 
indispensable,  and  on  that  one  thing  the  decision  must  rest; 
the  visit  to  St.  Alban’s  must  take  place  whenever  Professor 
Willis  is  best  able  to  explain  the  architectural  history  of 
the  Abbey.  This  history  is  one  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
importance,  and  complexity,  and  Professor  Willis  is  known  to  have 
devoted  more  than  usual  attention  to  its  development ; and  now 
he  is  waiting,  and  only  waiting,  for  the  Institute  to  slip  his 
collar. 

In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a London  meeting  we  have  only  heard 
it  urged  that  the  Social  Science  Association  found  themselves  by  no 
means  such  great  people,  when  they  met  in  London,  as  they  had 
anticipated.  But  archaeology  is  not,  and  does  not  wish  to  be,  mis- 
taken for  social  science.  It  never  believed  itself  created  to  rule  the 
age.  It  never  expected  the  bustle  of  the  world  to  stand  still  when 
it  swept  by.  If  it  succeeds  at  each  of  its  gatherings  in  bringing 
together  a sufficient  number  of  persons  interested  and  eminent  in  its 
own  peculiar  studies,  and  if  it  then  contents  the  meeting  which  it 
has  itself  convoked,  it  is  perfectly  satisfied  without  having  made 
a national  sensation.  Such  a measure  of  success,  but  on  a larger 
scale  than  usual,  we  think  the  Archaeological  Institute  can 
make  sure  of  if  it  will  meet  in  London  in  i866,  and  if  it  will 
spend  the  two  intervening  years  in  quiet  preparation.  If  so,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  will  be  alike  creditable  to  the  county 
which  organizes  it  and  useful  to  the  cause  of  archaeological 
science. 


KEVIEWS. 


ECLOGUES  AND  MONODEAMAS.* 

Me.  WILLIAM  LANCASTER,  in  a prefatory  note  to  the 
volume  before  us,  utters  a strong  protest  against  the  terms 
“ great  pretension  ” as  applied  to  it,  and  to  his  former  work, 
Traterita.  Of  the  last-named  poems,  the  Saturday  Review  had 
said  that  they  were  “a  collection  of  great  merit  with  greater 
pretension,”  and  these  words  Mr.  Lancaster  is  pleased  to  de- 
signate as  “ adverse  criticism.”  His  verses,  he  maintains,  are 
not  poems,  but  merely  rhythmical  exercises;  and  he  speaks 
with  withering,  though  suppressed,  scorn  of  those  who  dare 
impute  to  them  a more  ambitious  title.  The  distinction,  as 
applied  to  Mr.  Lancaster’s  productions,  is  one  about  which  the 
world  at  large  will  probably  not  trouble  itself  excessively ; yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  going  into  the  merits  and  (ytace 
Mr.  Lancaster)  pretensions  of  Eclogues  and  Monodramas,  to 
inquire  how  far  the  plea  of  unpretentiousness  is  admissible  gene- 
rally, and  what  is  likely  to  follow  if  it  is  accepted.  It  seems  to  us 
that  such  a disclaimer  is  calculated  to  stultify  honest  criticism, 
whilst  it  offers  no  impediment  to  any  amoimt  of  undiscriminating 
praise.  Disclaim  pretension  for  your  book,  and  you  in  effect 
deprecate  for  it  damaging  criticism,  whilst  you  say  to  all  who  are 
goodnatured  and  weak  enough  to  heed  you,  ‘‘  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  pat  this  offspring  of  mine  on  the  back,  and  say 
all  manner  of  pretty  things  about  it.”  If  a reviewer  attacks  it, 
the  ready  answer  will  be,  “ I never  pretended  that  it  was  good  for 
much.”  If  another  discovers  beauty  in  it,  the  poet  whispers  to 
himself  and  his  admirers,  “ If  I can  do  so  much  stans  pede  in 
uno,  what  might  I not  achieve  if  I set  about  the  task  in  earnest  ? ” 
Hence  the  cry  of  ^^no  pretension  ” gives  an  author  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  frankness  of  the  old-fashioned  avowal  that  a man  has  done 
his  best,  and  is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.  And  it  is  a bad 
compliment,  moreover,  to  the  reading  public,  which  has  a right  to 
complain  if,  as  husks  before  swine,  poems  of  no  pretension,  exer- 
citations  for  the  sake  of  practice  or  amusement,  are  carelessly 
flimg  before  it.  We  have  no  patience  with  tbe  nil  admirari 
principle  of  those  who  disdain  to  rise  to  the  proper  heat  of 
wholesome  effort,  but  think  to  compass  reputation  without  risk, 
and  to  win  the  ivy-wreath  without  openly  entering  the  lists. 
This  was  not  wont  to  be  the  course  of  those  who  sougnt  the 
meed  of  poetry.  To  aim  high,  was  the  honest  old-fashioned  way. 
But  to  quote  Mr.  Lancaster  himself — 

The  times  are  changed  ; the  hero’s  stuff  is  done. 

I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more. 

But,  if  we  nan’ow  the  general  question  to  Mr  Lancaster  and 

* Eclogues  and  Monodramas;  or,  a Collection  of  Verses.  By  William 
Lancaster.  London  and  Cambridge  : Macmillan  & Co.  i86j„ 


his  productions,  there  seems  room  for  doubt  whether  he 
is  a competent  judge  of  what  pretension  is.  He  may  possibly 
be  insensible  to  its  presence  in  his  compositions,  and  it 
may  not  the  less  be  their  characteristic  feature.  Just  as 
one  writer  ludentis  speciem  dahit  et  torquehitur,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author  of  Prceterita  may  write  in  his  easy 
chair,  and  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  a purpose-journey  to 
the  clouds,  though  his  verses,  when  they  come  forth,  betoken  a 
strong  fancy  for  the  grand  style,  and  his  language  is  redolent  of 
unmistakable  ambition.  It  is  impossible  that  any  unprejudiced 
person  should  read  what  we  take  to  be  the  Monodramas  in  the 
volume  before  us — e.  g.  the  “ King’s  Monologue,”  the  “ Nymph’s 
Protest,”  ‘‘Ariadne,”  “Rosamond,”  and  the  rest  of  this  class — and 
not  set  down  their  author  as  one  who  had  rounded  and  polished 
and  elaborated  his  rh3i;hm  and  diction  to  the  utmost.  Whether 
he  has  done  this  of  set  purpose,  or  whether  he  is  subject  to  the  , 
amiable  weakness  of  mistaking  the  fruit  of  labour  for  unforced 
genius,  we  cannot  say ; but  we  defy  any  one  to  maintain  that  his 
present  volume  lacks  signs  and  tokens  of  pretension.  What  else 
can  be  said  of  these  lines  from  the  “ Nymph’s  Protest  ” ?—  . - 

But  a disdainful  Ate-vengeancc  came, 

And  floated  like  a dream  about  his  balls, 

On  to  the  amber  tables  and  the  rest 
Of  that  Elysian  feasting ; but  they  sat 
'And  shudder’d  by  their  wine  with  joyless  eyes. 

Above  the  cloud-rack  in  the  belted  rose 
And  orange-vapours,  loathing  food  divine. 

Here  the  best  parts  (as  was  the  case  with  some  passages  in 
Praterita  also)  have  an  undeniable  smack  of  Keats;  and  the 
somewhat  misty  construction  of  the  latter  portion  savours  very  . 
much  of  what  the  author  so  ferventty  disclaims — an  ambition 
which  oversteps  itself.  Or,  again,  is  there  no  ambition  in  the 
“ Lament  for  Adonis,”  which,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is 
for  the  most  part  classical  and  Bion-like  ? — 

Nature  is  greater  than  the  grief  of  gods. 

And  Pan  prevails  while  dynasties  in  heaven 

Kule  out  their  little  eons,  and  resign 

The  thunder  and  the  throne  to  younger  hands. 

So,  too,  in  “Rosamond,”  a monodrama  well  chosen  and  con- 
ceived, though  not,  as  it  strikes  us,  very  artistically  concluded, 
there  are  passages — such  as  that  which  describes  the  Queen’s 
imperfect  command  of  her  countenance  when  the  charnel-tankard 
is  brought  to  her — which,  if  we  are  to  suppose  them  mere  off"-  | 
hand  descriptions,  aspiring  to  no  praise  of  high  effort,  must  be  j 
reckoned  as  the  composition  of  a writer  who  is  always  on  stilts,  j 
though  he  knows  it  not.  So,  it  is  said,  dwellers  by  Niagara’s 
torrent  are,  through  long  use,  stone-deaf  to  its  roar. 

But  a large  portion  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to-  ! 
“Eclogues”;  and  the  name  leads  us,  not  in  vain,  to  look  for 
specimens  of  the  modern  pastoral.  Here,  at  least,  we  shall  cease 
to  be  at  issue  -with  Mr.  Lancaster.  He  must  have  chosen  this  'i 
style  to  prove  that  his  verse  is  unpretentious.  For  pretension  has  I 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  a species  of  poetry  for  which  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  Spenser,  andPope  have  severally  furnished  models,  in  various 
degrees  characterized  by  unassuming  simplicitj%  There  is  no  1 
class  of  composition  so  attractive,  yet  none  so  unambitious,  as 
this,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  subject.  Its  very  art  and  diffi- 
culty  consists  in  reducing  words  and  thoughts  to  harmony  with 
the  subject-matter — crural  life,  and  pictm-es  from  nature.  In  the 
words  of  Theocritus — (Chapman’s  version.  Idyl  8)  : — . j 

Pastures,  and  spring,  and  milkful  udders  swelling. 

And  fatness  for  the  lambs  is  everywhere.  ^ 

Pope,  who  could  command  such  rolling  words  and  such  high- 
sounding  couplets  when  he  was  employed  upon  the  Iliad,  was  not 
too  young,  when  engaged  at  his  Pastorals,  to  recognise  the  fitness 
of  shaping  his  shepherds’  talk  to  their  rural  scenes  and  occupa-  | 
tion.  But  how  stands  the  case  with  Mr.  Lancaster  i’  He  seems  to 
have  pretension  clinging  tight  to  him,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea 
to  Sindbad’s  back,  when  he  introduces  his  James  and  Vv'illiam,  a i 
modern  Tityrus  and  Melibaeus,  talking  above  their  station,  and 
betraying  an  amount  of  education  which  would  have  made  them  far 
too  fine  to  lean  over  the  hedge-rows  for  an  hour’s  gossip.  Fancy  a 
rustic  talking  ot  ! 

From  zero  to  the  dog-day  weather-point. 

Fancy  him,  however  natural  his  antipathy  to  “ that  petty-tyrant 
of  his  fields,”  the  agent,  giving  vent  to  it  in  sneers  at  his  desire 
that  he  should 

Prune  to  faultless  parallelogram 
The  wilderness  of  may-bloom  and  its  nests.  i 

How  would  it  gladden  the  hearts  of  promoters  of  scientific  educa- 
tion for  the  agricultm-ist,  if  they  could  verily  believe,  as  Mr. 
Lancaster  does,  that  cottage-farmers,  we  will  not  say  appreciate, 
but  spell  such  hard  words  as 

Gases  and  phosphate  base 
And  lime  and  silicon. 

And  yet  it  strikes  us  that,  even  if  we  could  educate  the  small 
farmers  or  bettermost  labom’ers  up  to  our  poet’s  apparent  standard, 
it  might  still  be  a question  whether  the  eclogue  or  the  pastoral  is 
the  fitting  place  for  displaying  the  results  of  their  knowledge.  We 
are  driven  to  revert  to  our  opening  remarks,  and  to  suggest  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  his  poems,  Mr.  Lancaster’s  rustics, 
James  and  William,  can  hardly  plead  “ not  guilty  ” to  very  con- 
siderable “ pretension.”  Of  the  same  type  of  eclogue,  pastoral,  or 
idyl,  we  take  “ James  and  Mary  ” to  be  meant  as  a sample;  and 
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though  in  tho  main  the  language  of  this  piece  is  in  better  keeping 
with  its  homely  subject,  yet  we  cannot  read  such  lines  as — 

TOl  she  had  made 

The  mote  indulgence  bulge  a beam  of  wrong — 

without  suspecting  even  here  a thirst  after  singularity  and 
eccentricity  of  expression,  in  place  of  contentedness  with  nature’s 
own  language,  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  language 
of  the  truest  poetry.  What  village  Mary  ever  received  a verbal 
answer  from  her  “James  ” — in  reply  to  her  suggestion  that  he  had 
better  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  marry  her,  or  have  done  with 
a tedious  courtship — in  such  phrase  as  this  ? — 

But  thy  words, 

Children  of  wisdom,  wisely  have  imposed 
Some  rein  of  caution  on  the  sudden  heart. 

That  rushes  blindly  to  its  end,  with  guide, 

Save  heated  fancy,  none. 

It  is  true  that  this  “James  ” is  represented  as  one  “ who  rode  his 
hunters,  kept  his  park  of  deer,”  and  as  he  did  this,  though  “ half- 
squire, half-farmer,”  must  have  been  a somewhat  rara  avis.  But 
even  so,  sporting  men  commonly  talk  as  such ; and  we  suspect 
Goldsmith  or  Crabbe  would  have  put  more  appropriate  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  this  young  Centaur.  Another  poem, 
“ The  Mother’s  Advice  to  her  Son,”  is  in  better  keeping  j though 
the  moral  of  it  — namely,  “ Don’t  many  a village-attorney’s 
daughter,  however  pretty,  loving,  and  amiable  she  may  be  ” — is  a 
ti’ifle  worldly  and  unpoetical.  We  imagine  that  the  maxims  which 
the  poor  gentleman’s  widow  lays  down  make  their  first  appearance 
in  verse  in  this  volume.  And  we  should  say  that  the  good 
lady  had  a touch  of  pretension  about  her,  if  indeed  she  was  not  “ a 
Belgravian  Mother  ” on  a small  scale. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the  author  to  point  out  only 
flaws,  of  more  or  less  consequence,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed 
that  there  are  not  merits  in  his  present  volume,  as  there  were  also 
in  his  eaiiier  work.  He  has  in  him,  undoubtedly,  some  gifts  that 
go  to  the  making  of  a poet.  He  has,  for  instance,  a classical 
taste,  and  a reverence  for  ancient  models,  and  on  these  he  has 
plainly  bestowed  much  study.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  “ Lament  for  Adonis,” 
blending  things  old  and  new  in  a graceful  and  melodious  fashion. 
We  have  already  noticed  one  pass^e  from  that  piece,  which 
savoured  of  a straining  for  effect.  We  give,  as  a makeweight,  a 
few  lines  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  and  which  possess 
much  beauty  and  natural  pathos : — 

Queen,  possess  tby  power ; 

Eaise  him  beyond  the  region  of  the  sun  ; 

There  cherish  back  the  heavy  eyes  to  blend 
With  that  full  morning  of  the  ageless  gods. 

Watch  him  to  life  in  bloomy  asphodel ; 

Dissolve  thy  soul  on  his  reviving  lips. 

Just  before  these  verses  there  occurs  a manifestly  classical  idiom, 
where  it  is  said  that  it  should  have  been  “ the  meed  of  immor- 
tality,” such  as  Venus  had — 

To  wear  her  stately  love  secure  and  fair 
Of  rainy  eyes; 

and  though  such  usages  require  judgment,  we  hail  this  and  many 
similar  in  Mr.  Lancaster’s  volume  as  being  happy  and  in  good 
taste. 

Where  he  essays  description,  moreover,  and  does  not  fly  too 
high,  he  is  in  many  places  graphic  and  picturesque.  Thus,  in  his 
“Ariadne,”  occurs  a passage  which  we  transcribe  for  the  vividness 
of  the  pictui-e  it  presents : — 

There  is  a cliff  that  wrestles  like  a god 
Alone  in  waters,  for  the  waves  have  rent 
His  brothers  dotvn  behind  him,  and  alone. 

Cinctured  with  mutinous  discord  evermore. 

He  feels  the  teeth  of  everlasting  surge 
Kat  out  by  inch  his  earth-roots  till  he  fall. 

Even  such  a weary  purpose  is  mj’  life, 

Opposing  isolation,  tho’  it  knows 
An  hourly  gaining  sentence  at  its  core. 

Other  extracts  would  equally  show  that  Mr.  Lancaster  can  write 
well  when  he  descends  from  his  stilts,  and  is  in  the  humour  to  be 
natural.  He  labours  under  the  error  of  mistaking  involved  ex- 
pressions for  proofs  of  fancy  j and,  besides  this,  he  is  too  fond  of 
echoing  Keats  and  Tennyson,  when  he  might  more  wisely  trust  his 
own  muse.  We  are  not  sanguine  as  to  his  reception  of  any  counsel 
we  may  tender,  but  we  cannot  help  advising  him  to  follow  even 
further  and  deeper  his  already  extensive  and  deep  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  unlearning  mannerisms  contracted  from 
modem  styles,  and  moulding  his  turns  of  expression  and  thought 
after  the  correct  models  of  antiquity.  If  he  will  do  this,  and 
cease  to  be  touchy  when  ambition  or  pretension  is  imputed  to  his 
productions,  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  stand  high  in  the  second 
rank  of  present  English  poets,  after  presenting  the  world  with  a 
more  mature  and  enduring  proof  of  his  powers  than  either 
PrcBterita  or  Eclogues  and  Motiodramas.  But  it  is  absurd 
to  feel  or  affect  shyness  of  being  thought  to  have  done  his 
best.  If  he  has  not,  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  To  do  other- 
wise is  an  ill  compliment  to  his  readers.  And,  in  parting,  we 
cannot  help  adding,  that  if  he  has  any  desire  to  be  thought  an 
easy  ^rose-wiiter  (as  he  certainly  desires  to  be  thought  at  ease  in 
English  verse),  he  must  construct  prefatory  sentences  in  future 
with  greater  skill  and  care  and  lucidity  than  that  which  has 
drawn  forth  our  remarks  on  his  prefatory  note,  and  which  we 
trust  is  merely  an  uncorrected  exercise  in  style  and  grammar.  It 
runs  thus: — “Such  an  explanation  is  necessary  by  an  entire  1 


misconception  of  a previous  volume  of  his  by  a writer  in  the 
Saturday  lievietv.”  Shade  of  Cobbett  or  of  Bindley  Murray,  help 
us, to  unravel  this! 


LA  EELIGIEUSE.* 

The  author  of  Le  Maudit  has  tried  the  dangerous  experiment 
of  continuing  a successful  book,  and  although  the  continua- 
tion is  not  without  merit,  it  is  open  to  the  reproach  that  may  be 
urged  against  most  continuations,  and  seems  to  weaken  the  force 
and  interest  of  its  predecessor  without  adding  much  of  its  own  that  is 
new  or  valuable.  But  the  writer  evidently  writes  because  he  has 
thoroughly  at  heart  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  He  longs  to  beat 
down  the  Ultramontanes,  and  to  build  up  a purer  and  a simpler  form 
of  Catholicism  than  is  known  in  France.  His  success  has  shown  him 
that  a novel  is  not  a bad  means  of  effecting  his  object.  Le  Maudit 
secured  him  a healing,  and  the  virulence  with  which  the  Ultramon- 
tanes attacked  it  showed  that  they  were  hurt  by  it  and  afraid  of  it. 
Wishing  to  hit  them  again,  and  if  possible  to  hit  them  harder,  he 
issues  a second  novel,  and  saves  himself  a world  of  trouble  by 
borrowing  most  of  his  characters  from  his  old  one.  Th^rese — 
whom  the  readers  of  Le  Maudit  may  possibly  remember  as  a 
novice  fortunate  enough  to  console  the  last  hours  of  Julio,  and  once 
the  adored  of  Loubaire,  Julio’s  friend — sets  herself,  in  the  new 
tale,  to  continue  Julio’s  mission.  But  she  cannot  bring  herself  to 
break  with  her  religious  profession.  Although  still  only  a 
novice,  she  will  not  abandon  too  hastily  the  idea  of  being  a nun.  So 
she  tries  two  other  convents  besides  the  one  where  the  story  finds 
her  at  its  opening.  She  ultimately  decides  on  quitting  conventual 
life  altogether ; and  on  her  way  to  Paris,  where  she  is  to  jfiieet 
Loubaire,  she  falls  in  with  a yoimg  lady  who  has  been  educated 
in  a convent,  and  who  has  all  the  faults  of  which  the  author  con- 
siders a conventual  education  to  be  the  parent.  Thus  there  are,  in 
all,  four  specimens  of  conventual  life  given,  and  the  object  of  the 
author  is  to  show  that  each  is  bad.  After  Th^rese  arrives  in  Paris, 
the  second  part  of  the  book  begins.  The  author  ventures  to  show 
what  is  the  ideal  at  which  he  is  aiming.  He  gives  a sketch  of  a 
proposed  new  Church  which  appears  to  be  exactly  like  ordinary 
Protestantism,  only  that  there  is  to  be  no  separation  from 
Rome;  and,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  idea,  a change  in  the  education  of  women 
is  to  be  introduced.  They  are  not  to  be  imder  the  teaching  of 
priests  and  nuns  in  convents,  but  are  to  be  reared  in  expectation 
of  taking  a part  in  the  duties  of  practical  life,  and  are  to  be 
fitted  to  be  wives  and  mothers.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  sets 
this  on  foot  in  his  novel  is  to  give  Therese  a large  fortune  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  to  send  her  over  France  establishing 
what  he  terms  institutrices  lihi'es,  or  model  family  governesses. 
Having  thus  effected  his  double  object — having  exposed  the  short- 
comings of  the  conventual  system,  and  suggested  a better  system 
and  a new  Church — he  brings  his  story  to  a sort  of  conclusion  by 
having  Loubaire  assassinated. 

So  long  as  the  author  is  merely  finding  fault,  and  exposing  what 
is  bad  in  actual  things,  he  is  successful  enough.  His  account  of 
convents  is  a consistent,  probable,  lively  account ; by  no  means, 
we  should  imagine,  a complete  account,  or  one  doing  justice  either 
to  the  better  side  of  religious  institutions  or  to  the  happiness  often 
found  in  them,  but  still  putting  in  a forcible  and  clear  way  some 
of  the  chief  objections  to  them.  The  principal  subjects  of  blame 
which  he  discovers  are  the  false  spasmodic  veneration  which  the 
spiritual  chiefs  of  the  convents  exact ; the  eagerness  with  which 
gifts  and  legacies  are  hunted  after,  in  order  that  chapels  may  be 
decorated  and  enriched ; the  petty  jealousies,  flatteries,  heart- 
burnings, and  enmities  of  the  nuns  to  each  other ; the  sensual 
character  of  much  of  the  devotion  permitted  there,  and  the  state 
of  spiritual  exaltation  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  only  fashion- 
able state  to  be  in.  In  point  of  argument,  there  is  the 
objection  to  this,  as  to  all  argumentative  novels,  that  the 
author  first  makes  his  nuns  and  priests,  and  then  abuses 
and  mourns  over  them.  When  Th6rese  goes  to  a Carmelite 
convent,  she  is  subjected  to  a tyrannical  confessor,  who  assui-es 
her  that  unless  she  is  so  filled  with  an  exclusive  love  for 
him  that  Loubaire  fades  entirely  out  of  her  memory,  she  is 
not  worthy  to  be  a Carmelite.  When,  distrustful  of  exagge- 
ration like  this,  she  seeks  refuge  in  a convent  established  simply 
for  charitable  and  educational  purposes,  she  is  tormented  by  the 
petty  quarrels  which  the  Lady  Superior  wages  incessantly  against 
the  nuns  she  dislikes.  When  she  leaves  this  last  convent  and 
goes  to  Paris,  she  meets  with  a young  lady  who  reads  constantly  the 
warm  outpomings  of  sensual  devotion  known  as  the  Exercises  of 
Ste  Gertrude.  Thus  she  always  comes  at  once  on  the  bad  side  of 
convents,  and  this  might  be  considered  unfair.  It  is  undoubtedly 
unfair  and  inadequate  as  a representation  of  conventual  establish- 
ments generally,  for  the  good  points  as  well  as  the  bad  points  of  a 
system  ought  to  be  represented  to  make  a fair  picture.  But  the 
faults  which  the  author  picks  out  are  faults  which  do  undoubtedly 
prevail  in  religious  establishments.  Human  nature  forbids  us  to 
think  that  such  faults  can  ever  be  absent  in  such  places.  When 
it  is  the  business  of  a spiritual  adviser  to  exercise  a great  religious 
influence,  he  will  probably  be  inclined  occasionally  to  try  to 
exercise  a greater  influence  than  properly  belongs  to  him.  A 
number  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  condemned  to  pass  their 
lives  together,  and  debarred  from  intercoui'se  -nith  the  world, 
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are  sure  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  style  of  Eloise  in  some  religious  publications,  and  there  is 
much  waste  of  time  in  convents  on  trifles  and  silly  acts  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  devotion.  These  faults  in  convents  are  real 
faults,  and  it  may  do  good  to  call  attention  to  them.  The  author 
always  writes  in  a proper  spirit  of  refinement  and  reserve.  There 

is,  therefore,  nothing  offensive  in  his  description ; and  it  is  a good 
thing  occasionally  that  the  world  should  be  invited  to  consider 
seriously  whether  convents  do  most  harm  or  good.  The  author 
tries  to  make  out  that  they  do  most  harm ; and,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  impartially  on  such  a matter,  it  would  seem  that 
he  has  gone  some  way  to  making  out  his  point. 

The  programme  of  the  Church  of  the  Future  is  set  out  with  great 
minuteness,  and  an  ex-bishop  is  created  to  expound  its  doctrines 
in  a volume  which  he  publishes  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
which  draws  down  on  him  exactly  the  same  abuse  and  calumny 
which  Ze  Maudit  drew  down  on  its  author.  It  is  worth  while  to 
read  this  programme,  not  because  there  is  any  apparent  probability 
of  its  being  realized,  but  because  it  undoubtedly  represents  a view 
of  the  religious  future  of  Catholic  Europe  which  is  entertained 
much  more  widely  on  the  Continent  than  Englishmen  would  sup- 
pose. More  especially  in  Italy,  where  there  is  a complete  aliena- 
tion of  the  educated  classes  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
from  Catholicism  as  they  see  it  in  its  present  shape;  but 
where  there  is  a deep  sense  of  the  political  difficulties  which  the 
erection  of  a standai'd  of  open  rebellion  against  Rome  would 
involve,  language  may  often  be  heard  which  is  exactly  like  that 
attributed  in  the  novel  to  Loubaire  and  his  friends.  What  are 
called  in  La  Religieuse  “ the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  new 
apostolate,”  are  that  its  adherents  should  remain  externally  in  the 
Church,  and  “ belong  to  its  soul,  as  being  the  best  part  of  it.”  They 
are  to  accept  its  worship  as  it  is  at  present,  until  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  bring  it  back  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  times. 
They  are  never  to  break  with  Rome  or  the  episcopate.  This  is 
the  main,  the  all-important  point.  They  are  to  respect  and  even 
to  love  the  princes  of  the  Church,  for  the  immense  majority  of 
the  priests  of  the  old  Chm’ch  have  virtues  of  their  own,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  Church  must 
he  drawn.  There  is  to  be  no  schism,  for  schism  is  a source  of  isola- 
tion and  weakness.  There  is  to  be  no  heresy,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary reason  that  il  vdy  a plies  de  possibles;  elles  ont  toutes  ete 
faites.  If  the  new  apostolate  cannot  have  a new  heresy  of  its 
own,  it  will  have  none.  It  is  never  to  dogmatize,  never  to 
raise  any  question  of  docti-ine,  but  slowly  “to  prepare  new 
men  to  such  a reasonable  comprehension  of  the  evangelical  idea 
as  shall  render  it  acceptable  to  the  modern  world.”  Rome  is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  it  likes  in  its  denunciations  of  the  books 
written  in  favour  of  progress  and  spiritual  liberty,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Pope  on  these  works  are  to  be  treated  as  really  prompted 
by  a contemptible  sect  of  fanatics.  As  to  the  practical  task  of  the 
new  apostolate,  its  chief  function  will  be  to  disabuse  women. 
At  present  they  are  the  victims  of  a grinding  religious  tyranny. 
They  are  henceforth  to  conquer  the  true  liberty  of  the  soul,  and 
their  rights  as  the  children  of  God.  An  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
their  generosity  and  their  piety.  They  are  to  be  told  that  it 
is  the  best  men  who  are  the  persecuted  of  modern  society,  and 
they  are  to  be  entreated  to  succour  these  noble  and  suflering  souls. 
The  mothers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  look  solely  to  the  family  as 
the  centre  of  hope,  modesty,  and  virtue.  The  young  women  are 
to  be  taught  to  expect  that,  if  the  world  is  reformed,  they  will 
secure  husbands  pure  as  themselves  and  free  from  the  taint 
of  libertinage.  There  is  evidently  in  all  this,  as  one  of 
the  enthusiastic  hearers  of  Loubaire  remarks,  a great  thought 
for  the  future.  The  world  longs  for  a faith,  and  a faith  it  shall 
have. 

The  same  remark  is  suggested  by  this  progi’amme  of  Loubaire’s 
as  by  all  similar  schemes  of  reforming  Catholicism.  The  re- 
formers may  wish  to  reform  it  and  still  to  stay  in  it.  They  may 
be  anxious  to  avoid  stirring  up  questions  of  doctrine  in  which 
they  take  no  interest,  and  which  simply  have  no  real  ex- 
istence for  their  minds.  They  may  see  the  expediency  of 
avoiding  scandal,  and  they  may  be  prudently  desirous  of 
retaining  on  behalf  of  the  new  Church  all  the  powerful 
and  complicated  machinery  of  the  old.  But  there  are  two 
parties  to  such  a process.  There  are  the  reformers,  and  there  are 
the  persons  or  bodies  to  be  reformed ; and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  remotest  probability  that  Catholicism  vrill  permit  itself  to 
be  reformed,  or  could  for  a moment  remain  Catholicism  if  it 
voluntarily  sufiered  a change.  Catholicism  with  primitive  doc- 
trine, whatever  that  may  mean ; with  married  priests,  holding  their 
office,  as  the  author  of  La  Religieuse  says,  exactly  as  mayors  or 
prefects  hold  their  offices ; without  its  hold  on  families  and  women 
thi-ough  the  confessional ; and  with  a disbelief  in  modern  miracles, 
apparitions,  and  legends,  would  not  be  Catholicism  at  all.  Such  a 
proposal  is  like  a proposal  to  amend  the  English  Constitution  by 
doing  away  with  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Directly  Rome 
thought  such  amovement  dangerous,  she  would  take  care  to  proscribe 

it.  If  its  supporters  would  not  separate  from  her,  she  would 
separate  from  them.  The  dream  of  a Catholicism  restored  to  what 
modern  speculators  choose  to  consider  the  condition  of  a primitive 
Church  at  some  indefinite  time  in  some  indefinite  country,  is  evi- 
dently not  a great  thought  for  the  future.  But  although,  as  an  anti- 
cipation of  probable  events,  all  this  is  a pure  and  obvious  delusion, 
it  may  give  the  watchword  to  a prudent  course  of  temporary  policy. 
It  may  be  very  wise  for  those  Continental  Catholics  who  are  dis- 
contented with  Catholicism  as  it  actually  exists  in  such  countries 


as  Italy  and  France  to  keep  as  quiet  as  they  can,  and  to  abstain' 
from  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  found  a new  and  ephemeral  sect, 
the  doctrines  of  which  would  be  liable  to  ceaseless  internal 
change,  and  the  safety  of  which  would  be  exposed  to  ceaseless 
attacks  from  without.  If  Italy  and  the  better  part  of  lay  France 
wish  to  unite  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  with  the  spirit  of 
religious  faith,  it  may  be  very  wise  for  all  concerned  to  go  slowly, 
to  ponder  their  steps  carefully,  and  to  wait  till  they  are  driven  by 
their  adversaries  into  a position  of  more  open  and  determined 
hostility. 


EAMBLES  IN  THE  EOCKT  MOUNTAINS.* 

WHERE  is  Denver  city,  what  is  the  best  way  to  it,  and  why 
should  anybody  go  there?  Mr.  O’Coimor  Morris’  book 
supplies  the  answers  to  these  questions.  The  admirable  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  published  by  Messrs.  Johnston  & Co.  in  1857 
contains  no  hint  of  the  existence  or  whereabouts  of  such  a place ; 
and,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  done  so  consistently  with  its 
general  accuracy,  for  in  18.57  Denver  city  did  not  exist.  Since 
then  it  has  been  built,  burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  of  more  substantial 
and  safer  materials.  It  held  last  year  some  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, one  or  more  luxurious  hotels,  and  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  traveller,  according  to  taste,  with  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  last  novel, 
meringues  a la  a'eme,  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  Colleen  Ravm, 
and  gambling  ad  libitum.  This  year  it  can  probably  say  a great 
deal  more  for  itself.  It  nestles  (to  adopt  Mr.  Morris’  language)  in  a 
snug  corner  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Platte  river,  about  twelve 
level  miles  distant  from  the  great  wall  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  correct  address  to  Denver  would  appear  to  be  Arapahoe  County, 
Colorado.  One  of  Mr.  Morris’  English  correspondents  located 
Denver  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  his  London  bankers  placed  it 
in  Nova  Scotia.  As  it  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  goldfields  of 
Colorado,  which,  if  Mr.  Morris  was  correctly  informed,  added  last 
year  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars’  worth  in  bullion  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  the  United  States,  the  crass  ignorance  of  Britishers 
upon  the  subject  will  soon  give  way  before  a fact  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Our  author  predicts  that  Denver  will  become  a fashion- 
able as  well  as  an  important  place.  It  is  in  a picturesque  land- 
scape, and  within  reach  of  noble  scenery.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  exhilarating,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  summer 
the  thermometer  stands  above  1 00°  in  the  shade.  Whenever  the 
Pacific  railway  is  completed,  Denver  will  be  one  of  the  important 
central  stations,  and  the  point  to  which  a tourist  would  take  his 
excursion  ticket  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Even  now  it  may  be 
reached,  without  more  hurry  than  becomes  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent traveller  doing  his  United  States,  in  six  weeks  from  England. 
Six  weeks  more  may  be  well  spent  in  Colorado  (which,  indeed, 
the  sportsman  would  probably  wish  to  turn  into  months),  and  five 
or  six  weeks  more  for  the  retiun  to  England  wordd  bring  the 
whole  tour  within  four  and  a half  months,  at  the  cost,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Morris,  of  200?.  “Any  flaneur  in  London  who  is 
weary  of  the  perfumed  airs  of  Bond  Street,  and  has  lost  his  taste 
for  moors  and  stubbles,”  is  recommended  by  oiu-  author  to  follow 
his  track,  and  promised  a keener  zest  for  the  pleasures  of  civilized 
life,  health  all  the  sounder,  and  mind  all  the  fresher,  on  his  return. 
Ramus  omnes. 

Fifty-seven  hours  of  railway  travelling  from  New  York  took 
Mr.  Morris  to  St.  Louis,  the  metropolis  of  Missouri,  and  the 
usual  outfitting  place  for  a journey  across  the  western  prairies. 
He  did  not  strike  off  from  the  railway  before  reaching  St. 
Joseph,  the  second  town  of  the  State.  Here  he  joined  a teamster 
with  two  waggons  and  passengers  bound  direct  through  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  Denver,  a journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  and 
four  weeks.  The  women  and  children  of  the  party  slept  in  a tent ; 
the  men  bivouacked  with  blankets  or  buft'alo-robes  under  the 
waggons.  The  long  rolling  prairies  struck  Mr.  Morris,  as  they  do 
many  others,  as  more  comparable  to  the  sea  than  to  any  grass 
plains  or  downs  of  Europe.  They  present  an  expanse  of  ver- 
dure unbroken  to  the  horizon,  save  by  an  occasional  fringe  of 
trees  near  a creek,  or  a solitary  farm-house  standing  out 
alone  in  the  gi-assy  wilderness.  At  long  intervals  the  track  passes 
through  hamlets  which  maintain  a post-office,  and  sometimes  a 
printing-office  and  newspaper.  Mr.  Morris  incurred  much  sus- 
picion of  Southern  proclivities  by  venturing  to  doubt  (this  was  in 
May  last  year)  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  which  had 
prophetically  reached  the  little  and  remote  village  of  Troy ; but  he 
was  saved  from  any  outburst  of  popular  indignation  by  the  judi- 
cious apology  of  his  teamster,  who  assured  the  Trojans  that  “it 
was  only  a foreigner.”  In  the  intervals  of  the  villages  there  are 
detached  “ ranches  ” or  post-houses  along  the  track,  the  owners  of 
which  live  by  supplying  travellers  with  stores  and  keep  for  their 
cattle  at  arbitrary  prices,  and  by  buying  jaded  pack-oxen  for  a 
dollar  or  two,  while  they  sell  fresh  ones  for  whatever  they  please. 
Even  in  this  trade,  competition  is  now  beginning  to  spoil  the 
business,  and  to  upset  the  “ rule  of  the  road  ” which  had  main- 
tained the  high  tariffs  of  a strict  monopoly.  On  reaching  the  valley 
of  the  Platte,  the  pasture  narrows  in  towards  fte  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  track  was  across  sandy  bluffs  ana  alkaline  flats. 
But  there  is  a great  variety  of  wild  game  within  the  reach  of  an 
active  traveller  by  the  teams.  The  real  plan,  however,  for  enjoy- 
ing the  prairies  is,  as  Mr.  Morris  learnt  by  experience,  to  make 
oneself  independent  by  buying  waggon  and  team  at  St.  Joseph  or 
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St.  Louis,  and  selling;  them  at  tlie  -western  terminus  of  tlio  trip, 
where  their  increased  value  will  go  far  towards  covering  the  rest 
of  the  travelling  expenses.  Of  course,  the  chance  of  losing  the 
beasts  by  theft  at  the  hands  of  Indians  or  other  vagrants  is  one 
item  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Between  the  attractions  of  the  gold  fields,  and  the  desire  to 
escape  from  the  conscription,  the  last  two  }’-ears  have  witnessed  a 
regular  “stampede”  of  workingmen  from  the  Western  States  to 
Colorado.  As  a check  upon  its  own  depletion,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  imposed  a poll-tax  of  thirty  dollars  upon  every  emigrant 
leaving  the  State  for  the  West,  and  an  export  duty  of  a dollar  a 
cwt.  on  all  the  goods  he  carries  with  him — a curious  instance  of 
protectionist  policy.  With  a reasonable  command  of  labour,  the 
Colorado  district  will  soon  be  almost  if  not  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  independent  even  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railway. 
In  addition  to  the  gold,  iron-ore  is  found  very  pure  and  in  large 
quantities,  which  can  be  smelted  on  the  spot,  as  coal  is  procurable  close 
to  the  surface.  The  soil,  with  slight  working  and  no  manuring,  yields 
good  grain  crops  and  fabulous  vegetables’;  while  the  grasses  and 
climate  do  wonders  in  fattening  cattle,  and  bringing  horses  into 
condition.  The  miner  in  the  mountains  may  indulge  in  salmon- 
trout,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  cinnamon  bear.  And  although 
no  such  hu^e  nuggets  have  been  found  in  Colorado  as  in  some 
other  goldfields,  the  general  yield  of  metal  appears  to  be  large 
and  equable  enough  to  guarantee,  with  ordinary  luck,  a fair  rate  of 
wages  to  the  persevering  digger.  The  skill  of  Cornish  miners  has 
already  improved  the  manner  of  working  the  lodes,  and  the  capital 
and  science  of  the  adventurers  is  grovring  year  by  year.  Mr. 
Morris  passed  by  Golden  City  (a  failure  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains), through  Golden  Gate,  up  to  Black  Hawk,  Mountain  City, 
Central  City,  and  Nevada,  the  four  to-wns  which  have  sprung  up 
vsdthin  the  few  last  years  in  the  centre  of  the  auriferous  region. 
Black  Hawk  already  boasts  a neat  little  wooden  church  -with  a 
gilt  spire.  In  Central  City  Mr.  Morris  saw  Hamlet  respectably 
performed  in  the  theatre  on  Friday,  and  heard  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  preach  and  confirm  in  the  same  theatre  on  the  Sunday. 
As  the  shops  and  offices  of  Centi-al  City  were  open  for  business  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  on  other  week-days,  the  poor  players  deserve 
credit  for  their  liberality  in  leaving  their  stage  open  to  the 
bishop. 

Lea-ring  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  the  mountain  in  the  heats  of 
August,  Mr.  Morris  spent  six  weeks  in  a hunting  excursion  in  the 
three  Parks,  which  lie  within  a compass  of  about  150  miles,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  huge  basins,  only 
accessible  through  a few  rocky  passes,  holding  the  springs  of 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  diversi- 
fied with  high  and  low  forest,  prairie,  ravines,  still  lakes,  and 
running  streams.  They  are  still  the  cherished  hunting-grounds 
and  sometimes  the  battle-fields  of  more  than  one  tribe  of  Indians ; 
and  although  a detachment  of  troops  from  Colorado  is  occasionally 
stationed  in  one  or  other  of  the  Parks  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
a white  hunting-party  must  always  nm  its  chance  of  being  dealt 
-with  as  a body  of  unwelcome  trespassers.  Mr.  Morris,  however, 
met  with  no  Indian  difficulties,  and  states  his  belief  that,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  red  men  of 
those  hunting-fields  have  been  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  The  Saints  of  Utah,  with  a farsighted  discretion,  have 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  Gentiles  of  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  mountains  by  the  maintenance  of  a scrupulous  good  faith  with 
the  tribes — a policy  of  which  they  would  reap  the  benefit  in  case 
of  any  fresh  troubles  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Utes  and  Arapahoes  alike  claim  the  proprietorship  of  the  North 
Park,  which  is  a large  oval  plain  some  eighty  miles  long  and  thirty 
broad,  less  broken  and  more  capable  of  cultivation  than  the  Middle 
and  South  Parks.  Elk,  beaver,  antelopes,  grouse,  deer,  and  trout 
formed  the  staple  of  Mr.  Morris’  sport  in  these  Parks,  where  he 
also  came  across  traces  of  bears,  plenty  of  wolves,  and  a so-called 
mountain  lion,  a beast  of  the  jaguar  kind.  The  autumnal  life  of 
hunting  and  trapping  was  so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  returned 
to  the  Middle  Park  for  a fresh  bout  in  November,  was  there  for 
a short  time  snowed  up  and  disabled  with  a frozen  foot, 
and  was  obliged,  against  his  will,  to  relinquish  his  exciting 
life,  and  return  by  Denver  and  do-wn  the  Platte  valley  to  the 
monotony  of  the  civilized  world.  The  story  of  his  tour  is  well  and 
cheerily  told,  and  he  is  one  of  those  lucky  tourists  to  whom 
pleasant  little  adventm-es  happen,  or  who  see  unpleasant  little 
adventures  happen  to  others.  He  succeeded  in  the  neat  trick  of 
aggravating  a rattlesnake  into  biting  itself  to  death  by  jerking  it 
into  the  air  -with  a stick.  In  the  Middle  Park  he  saw  one  of  his 
companions  get  his  shoulder  dislocated  by  a kick  from  one  of  the 
hunting  ponies.  The  united  siugical  skill  of  the  party  was  unable 
to  reduce  the  joint,  and  the  sufferer  -was  packed  on  another  pony 
and  sent  off  for  a journey  of  some  days’  length  in  search  of  surgical 
aid.  Within  a few  hours  he  returned,  cured  by  a chance  stumble 
of  the  second  pony,  which  had  slipped  the  shoulder  back  into  its 
proper  place.  It  is  a rare  triumph  of  homoeopathic  principles  for 
a shoulder  to  be  kicked  out  by  one  horse  and  stumbled  in  by 
pother;  or  the  case  might  be  quoted  by  other  theorists  as  an 
instance  of  the  compensation  bMance  of  good  and  evil  which 
governs  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Morris  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  last  year  a considerable 
change  of  feeling  towards  England  has  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Western  States.  The  iniquities  of  France, 
in  violating  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Mexico,  have  superseded  the 
gpevance  of  our  unfair  neutrality ; and  Mr.  Morris  asserts  that  a 
sudden  close  of  the  war  would  be  much  more  likely  to  produce 


filibustering  attempts  against  the  new  Mexican  dynasty  than 
against  the  peace  of  Canada.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Mon’is’s  experience  threw  him  among  those  who.se 
geographical  position  would  give  them  a greater  interest  in 
any  idea  of  development  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  than  beyond 
the  north-east  boundary.  But  in  this  volume,  if  we  may 
assume  its  facts  to  be  coirect,  there  are  several  indications 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Western  States  for  the  present  war  is 
cooling.  The  very  prohibitive  measures  against  emigration  from 
Missouri  prove  how  heavily  the  drafts  must  be  falling  upon  the 
population.  In  Colorado,  the  discreet  patriot  appears  far  more 
anxious  to  find  easy  military  employment  at  home  in  looking  after 
the  Indians  than  in  subjugating  his  Southern  brethren.  The 
following  advertisement,  to  stimulate  volunteering  into  the  Colo- 
rado cavalry,  is  original  in  its  tone,  and  suggestive  in  the  induce- 
ments it  offers : — 

“ Old  Top,  are  you  on  it  ? Come  in  out  of  the  draft  I Enlist  in  the 
cavalry  ! Charge  round  on  a brave  horse,  and  show  tlie  world  that  you  are 
no  sardine ! The  1st  Colorado  Cavalry,  alias  ‘ Pet  Lambs,’  alias  ‘ Drather.s,’ 
cannot  be  beat  in  this  or  any  other  country.  They  have  been  tried,  and  fill 
the  bill  to  a ‘ T.’  Why  -will  you  waste  your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
sweating  your  life  away  by  daily  labour,  when  your  country  needs  you,  and 
will  give  you  your  regular  old  advance  pay  and  bounty,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  good  clothes  and  square  meals  ? Regular  old  hotel  fare  you  -will 
get ! You  will  be  mustered  out  in  one  year  with  the  regiment,  and  get  the 
same  bounty  as  if  you  served  three  years ! Come  up  to  the  office,  and  see  us. 
Talse  a United  States’  smoke,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  boys ! ” 


BLACK  MOSS.* 

A NOVEL  in  wbich  an  undertaker  and  a distinguisbed  Privy 
Councillor  divide  between  them  the  honours  of  hero  must 
obviously  possess  characteristics  that  are  not  common.  The  villain 
in  low  life  and  the  villain  in  high  places  take  turns  in  occupying 
the  reader’s  attention,  and  though  the  situation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered pleasant,  the  notion  is  at  least  new.  In  fact,  we  are 
equally  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  the  incidents  and  at  the  un- 
paralleled English  in  which  they  are  narrated.  If  hitherto  undis- 
covered depths  of  human  nature  are  disclosed  with  unflinching 
hand,  not  less  startling  are  the  capacities  of  the  English  language 
which  the  author  has  been  the  first  to  imfold.  It  is,  we  believe, 
an  established  literary  canon  that  style  may  vary  as  infinitely  as 
the  nature  of  the  matter  treated  of,  so  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  monstrous  obliquities  of  a coffin-maker  and  a statesman  should 
not  be  described  in  language  as  oblique  as  their  conduct.  People 
who  are  fond  of  learning  the  manners  and  customs  of  fashion- 
able society — that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  English  public — 
will  find  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  Black  Moss^ 
and  even  fashionable  society  itself  may  learn  a great  deal  about 
its  own  ways  of  which  it  has  hitherto,  we  suspect,  been  strangely 
ignorant.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  whom  the  author  “ is  privi- 
leged to  offer  this  book,”  -will  justly  reproach  himself  for  allowing 
his  devotion  to  finance  to  have  left  him  so  shamefully  unaware  of 
the  habits,  which  Black  Moss  -will  reveal  to  him,  of  the  dukes,  and 
countesses,  and  ministers  of  Belgravia.  People  probably  do  not 
often  read  the  books  that  are  dedicated  to  them,  but  we  ai-e  quite 
sure  that,  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  attempts  Black  Moss,  he  -will 
find  it  harder  work  than  the  most  obstinate  sum  in  compound 
division  with  which  he  has  ever  been  puzzled  in  the  arithmetical 
nightmares  that  may  be  supposed  to  afflict  him  after  a busy  even- 
ing in  the  House.  But  it  is  very  desirable — at  least  the  penny 
papers  say  it  Is — that  every  class  of  English  society  should  make 
itself  as  familiar  as  possible  -with  the  life  of  every  other  class, 
and  the  glimpse  afforded  by  Black  Moss  into  the  most  exclusive 
society  in  Europe  is  much  too  valuable  to  be  neglected.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  author  is  himself  a star  in  the 
fashionable  firmament,  but  the  boldness  of  his  genius  may  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  personal  observation,  and  one  cannot  tell  how 
much  of  aristocratic  life  a man  may  see  by  merely  walking  daily 
in  the  Park,  and  gazing  hard  up  at  the  -windows  and  through  the 
area  rails  of  the  great  houses  in  Piccadilly  and  Belgrave  Square. 

Minna  Norman,  the  heroine,  is  the  niece  of  the  wicked  under- 
taker at  Black  Moss,  a valley  in  Cumberland.  Her  uncle  commits 
all  sorts  of  atrocities.  He  opens  a pestilential  drain  from  the 
churchyard  into  the  stream  which  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
with  water,  circulates  coats  that  have  been  worn  by  fever  patients, 
and  in  a variety  of  other  ways  pushes  the  coffin  trade.  As  the 
author  says  in  his  peculiar  style,  ‘‘  It  is  not  in  any  sort  a small  thing 
to  present  the  undertaker  of  Black  Moss  in  any  way  to  meet  his 
merits ; it  was  about  the  one  thing  that  he  liked  best  to  take 
thought  that  he  never  was  quite  able  to  be  understood.”  And. 
“ his  trade,  when  he  looked  back  upon  that  which  was  gone  and 
upon  that  which  he  had  garnered,  had  beyond  any  doubt  afforded, 
to  him  for  a goodly  number  of  years,  on  the  whole,  some  very  even 
and  not  inconsiderable  successes.”  To  be  able  to  -wi-ite  two  whole 
volumes  in  English  of  this  kind  does  beyond  doubt  require,  on  the 
whole,  some  very  even  and  not  inconsiderable  patience ; but  how 
much  more  to  be  able  to  read  it ! The  undertaker  is  not  suspected 
by  anybody,  and  least  of  all  does  his  pretty  niece  “ turn  the  bull’s 
eye  of  suspicion  on  the  heart  that  at  least  always  seemed  to  warm 
to  her.”  “Are  our  little  ones,”  asks  the  author,  using  an  image  on 
which  the  bull’s  eye  of  understanding  refuses  to  shed  any  light,  “ to 
pull  off  our  masks  and  tell  aloud  in  the  ivashing-tuh  of  the  ugly 
thing  they  saw  behind  ? ” Minna  fortunately  tells  nothing  aloud 
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in  her  washing-tub,  but  is  adopted  by  a gi'eat  lady  and  tahen  up  to 
London  for  the  season.  Here  she  sees  a great  deal  that  surprises 
and  distresses  her.  A low-necked  dress  is  her  first  and  severest 
tribulation.  When  the  French  dressmaker  tries  it  on,  a dreadful 
scene  takes  place.  As  her  eyes  “ for  a moment  fell  upon  her  neck 
in  the  glass  before  which  she  was  sitting,  she,  to  whom  this 
clumsily-masked  indelicacy  was  something  new,  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  sobbed  like  a 
child.”  In  this  dress,  with  a new  body  of  course,  she  is  presented 
at  a royal  drawing-room,  where  she  easily  carries  off  the  palm  for 
beauty,  and  at  once  becomes  the  town’s  talk.  Rumour  had  said 
that  the  belle  of  the  season  would  be  Lady  Feodore  Mounttrevor, 
and  when  Lady  Feodore  finds  that  she  is  only  a bad  second  after 
all,  “ a passion  and  a hate  of  exceeding  bitterness  and  darkness 
rose  up  and  comforted  her  not  a little  on  the  oversetting  of  her 
hopes  that  day.”  She  thereupon,  in  her  bitterness  and  darkness, 
tears  her  dress  to  rags  and  tramples  the  family  pearls  to  powder, 
and  hisses  and  screams  and  stamps  her  feet ; “ nor  was  it  until 
presently  she  seemed  to  fancy  she  could  see  the  face  of  Minna 
Norman  loathsome  with  some  cutaneous  malady  that  she 
felt  there  was  any  possible  reprisal  that  heaven  could  order 
which  would  meet  her  case.”  But  we  are  warned  not  to  suppose 
that  Lady  Feodore  is  naturally  bitter  or  violent.  It  is  all  the 
fault  of  her  noble  mother  and  a corrupt  society.  Lady  Langdale, 
the  noble  mother  in  question,  is  so  exasperated  at  her  daughter’s 
defeat  that  she  turns  sulky,  and  refuses  to  let  her  go  to  parties 
where  there  is  any  chance  of  an  encounter  with  the  successful 
rival.  But  Lady  Windermere,  the  wife  of  the  great  Tory  chief,  is 
resolved  to  defeat  her  friend’s  sullen  purpose,  because  “ it  did  well 
lease  her  to  bring  down  a very  little  some  very  high  lady.”  “ It 
ad  long  been  on  her  mind  to  work  out  this  passion  on  the  Lady 
Langdale,  and  now  she  thought  the  time  had  come  when  she 
could  work  it.”  So  she  gives  a great  ball,  at  which  she  secures 
Lady  Feodore’s  presence  by  a little  harmless  lying.  An  awful 
scene  ensues.  Feodore  goes  out  into  a balcony  to  get  cool,  and 
Minna  follows  her.  As  soon  as  Feodore  espied  her  foe,  “ she 
started  with  an  angry  exclamation,  and  a withering  look  of  utter 
scorn  from  her  beautiful  and  flashing  eyes,  and  would  likely  have 
swept  Minna  away — bodily  away  even  to  her  oversetting  in  that 
balcony.”  But  Minna  “ timidly  and  calmly  murmured  this 
beginning : ” — 

“ I am  come,”  she  said,  “ to  ask  you  not  to  be  any  more  unhappy  about 
me.  I want  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I am  that  anything  which  I have  done 
has  given  you  pain — I — ” 

“ You  have  said  enough.  I desire  that  3’ou  will  no  further  dare  address 
me.  Do  you  hear  ? Let  me  pass.” 

“ Oh,  Ladj' heodore ! I think  you  cannot  know  me;”  and  she  almost 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  embittered  girl,  and  she  still  stayed  there  beseechingly 
before  her. 

The  look  which  flashed  from  the  face  of  Feodore  Mounttrevor  was,  as  she 
heard  these  words,  like  to  some  gesture  borrowed  from  a fiend. 

“ 1 know  you,  as  all  the  world  now  knows  j'ou,  as  the  drab  of  an  under- 
taker ; and  I wish  to  know  no  more  of  such  a line.  Let  me  pass,  I saj^  You 
shall  not  hold  me  here.” 

However,  tbe  inherent  sweetness  of  nature  of  this  bloated 
feminine  aristocrat  is  at  length  brought  out,  and  the  oversetting  in 
that  balcony  providentially  avoided.  After  fighting  with  Minna 
in  this  elegant  way,  “ she  fought  a sacred  fight  with  her  better  self 
in  that  balcony  that  night,”  and  “ the  issue  of  that  fighting  must 
not  be  hidden  here,”  so  they  shook  hands  and  became  friends.  We 
should  have  been  better  satisfied  if  the  author  had  appended  a 
certificate,  from  the  politician  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  his 
book,  that  this  is  a very  probable  and  common  incident 
in  Tory  drawing-rooms.  The  house  in  which  this  scene  took 
place  “ was  the  Tory  centre,”  and  if  this  sort  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane fighting  is  usual  in  'Tory  centres  we  can  only  borrow  the 
expression  of  the  wicked  boy  who,  learning  that  his  gi’andfather 
would  go  to  heaven,  replied  that  in  that  case  he  would  rather  not 
go  there.  But  Minna’s  troubles  that  night  did  not  end  with  her 
escape  from  oversetting.  The  wicked  but  popular  Privy 
Councillor,  Fabian  Massareene,  had  had  a letter  from  his  father 
to  say  that  he  ought  to  be  thinking  of  an  heir,  and  one  from 
his  mother  wishing  him  to  marry  a wife  on  whom  she  could 
settle  her  diamonds.  So,  as  “he  had  never  seen  any  one 
like  to  Minna  Norman  at  all,”  he  had  said  to  himself,  “I 
will  make  of  this  girl  my  wife ; the  diamonds  shall  descend, 
and  I will  have  an  heir.”  And  he  wrote  home  to  say  he 
had  got  a betrothed,  and  then  went  to  Lady  Windermere’s 
to  propose  marriage  to  Minna.  This  premature  annoimcement 
was  scarcely  what  one  would  have  expected  in  so  sagacious  a man, 
and,  unluckily  for  its  fulfilment,  Minna  refused  him,  upon  which 
he  very  naturally  thought  “ how  great  a fool  he  had  been  to  write 
about  his  heir  and  the  diamonds  as  he  had  so  written.”  Minna’s 
rejection  of  her  distinguished  suitor,  however,  proves  a very  lucky 
thing,  for  in  the  course  of  a few  chapters  he  discovers  that  she  is 
his  daughter,  and  is  so  shocked  that  he  dies  immediately  of  spasm 
in  the  heart.  The  author  has  too  much  good  taste  to  allow  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  man  of  fashion  to  go  ad  infet-os,  so 
Massareene  goes  out  of  the  world  in  a very  edifying  way.  Not 
so  the  reprobate  coffin-maker,  who,  after  a series  of  infernal 
machinations,  at  last  meets  a horrible  death  which  gives  him  no 
chance  of  repentance.  Minna’s  reason  for  refusing  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  turns  out  to  be  her  father  was  that  she  was  desperately 
in  love  with  the  Vicar  of  Black  Moss,  a most  exemplary  young  man 
of  High  Church  tendencies,  whose  greatest  triumph  in  life  was  to 
have  introduced  among  his  parishioners  the  practice  of  attending 
daily  service.  He  is  very  opportunely  made  Dean  of  “ S. 


Chad’s,”  so  “thinking  this  thing  over  to  himself  he  thought 
that  he  might  the  more  fitly  now  speak  to  Sybil  [Minna’s  new 
name] ; so  he  went  down  to  the  Abbey  about  the  time  of  the 
serving  of  the  tea.”  Lady  D’Aeth,  the  fine  lady  who  had  taken 
her  to  London,  “was  not  minded  how  she  would  order  the 
marrying  of  Sybil  Massareene;  she  knew  something  concemino- 
the  chief  symptoms  of  these  things,  and  she  had  sometimes 
thought  that  she  could  see  how  this  matter  with  the  vicar  was 
going  on.  She  had  seen  how  Sybil  had  answered  to  those  who  had 
come  about  her,  and  she  had  been  amazed  at  that  which  she  saw ; 
it  was  to  her  for  a time  a thing  that  was  hard  to  be  understood, 
but  now  she  thought  that  she  could  understand  it,”  and  Sybil  and 
the  Dean  are  duly  married.  A great  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  written 
in  a monstrous  patois  meant  for  Cumbrian,  and  as  like  Cumbrian 
as  it  is  like  French,  but  even  that  is  less  displeasing  and  uncouth 
than  the  author’s  English.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  execrably 
written  sentences  than  those  we  have  quoted,  and  the  author 
has  had  the  coolness  to  introduce  Professor  Wilson,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  as  using  his  style.  Christopher  North  is  actually 
made  to  speak  and  write  in  the  affected  language  which  pleases 
the  author  of  Black  Moss,  but  which  would  most  unquestion- 
ably have  consigned  any  contributor  to  Blackwood  to  Wilson’s 
own  Balaam  Box.  It  sounds  less  like  straightforward  English 
than  a bald  and  literal  translation  of  some  outlandish  foreign 
tongue.  But,  as  we  admit,  perhaps  there  is  a certain  appropriate- 
ness in  a silly  story  being  written  in  silly  and  pretentious 
language.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Mudie  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  the  author  for  refusing  to  take  copies  of 
Miriam  May.  He  cannot  take  a better  revenge  than  by  circulating 
Black  Moss  as  widely  as  possible.  Nobody  will  ask  for  any  more 
from  the  same  source. 


THE  ART-IDEA.* 

The  author  of  this  little  book  describes  it  as  carrying  on,  and 
in  some  degree  correcting  by  the  light  of  later  experiences, 
the  views  upon  art  which  he  had  expressed  in  some  former 
treatises,  which  have  not  come  in  our  way.  The  present  volume 
appears,  however,  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to  supply  means 
for  estimating  the  writer’s  qualifications.  Mr.  Jarves  is  an; 
enthusiast  on  his  subject ; he  has  lived  for  a considerable  time  in 
Italy,  and  he  is  anxious  to  render  the  early  schools  of  religious  art 
less  unfamiliar  than  they  are  at  present  (according  to  his  preface) 
in  America.  This  he  has  attempted  partly  by  giving  his  country- 
men a theory  of  art,  partly  through  the  more  palpable  medium  of 
a collection  of  specimens,  which  he  claims  to  have  formed  in 
Europe,  and  to  have  offered,  almost  as  a gift,  to  some  of  the  chief 
towns  in  the  Northern  States.  Whether  through  the  ignorance  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  through  the  disturbance  created  by  the  civil  war, 
or  through  some  want  of  attractiveness  in  the  gallery  itself  (which 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  selected  on  intelligent  principles), 
Mr.  Jarves’  offer  met  at  first  with  the  reception  which  too  often,  all 
the  world  over,  attends  the  attempt  to  make  people  a little  wiser 
than  they  are.  The  gallery,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  at  length 
secured  a favom’able  opening.  But  the  narrative  of  its  difficulties 
is  a curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Masters  are 
regarded  in  the  New  World. 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  which  has  attended  most  of  the  specula- 
tions on  this  subject  that  have  been  set  forth  bj’’  his  predecessors, 
Mr.  Jarves  begins  by  attempting  a definition  of  art  and  of  its 
functions.  Into  this  portion  of  his  labours,  however,  we  do  not 
intend  to  enter.  His  division  of  art  into  Idealistic  and  Natu- 
ralistic, followed  by  a classification  of  its  three  main  motives, 
“ according  as  it  is  inspired  by  the  perceptive,  rationalistic, 
or  imaginative  faculties,”  although  rather  too  Emersonian 
in  style  for  English  readers,  is  pleasantly  expressed,  and  may 
suggest  useful  points  of  view.  In  America,  also,  the  half- 
rhetorical  language  which  Mr.  Jarves  adopts  appears  to  be  in  closer 
sympathy  with  people’s  minds — partly,  perhaps,  through  the  high 
place  which  is  there  assigned  to  public  speaking — than  it  can  be 
with  us.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  theory  of  the  “ Art- 
Idea”  will  be  accepted  as  a solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
which  it  grapples  with ; but,  like  such  theories  in  general,  jt  is 
mainly  put  forth  as  the  legitimate  preface  to  a volume  of  criticism, 
and,  once  stated,  exercises  no  particular  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

A short  history  of  the  growth  of  art  follows  this  preliminary 
matter.  Rightly  tracing  its  earliest  development  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  primitive  races,  Mr.  Jarves  falls  too  much  into  the 
last-centmy  fashion  which  ascribed  to  the  “ priestcraft  ” of 
Egypt,  India,  or  Greece  a conscious  repression  of  the  natural 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  such  as,  in  fact,  has  rarely  existed 
even  amongst  Spanish  inquisitors : — 

By  priestcraft  we  refer  to  those  crude  notions  of  divinity  . . . which 
become  more  obscure  or  material  through  the  mistaken  and  selfish  policj''  of 
priests,  in  invariably  clothing  their  superior  knowledge  in  the  guise  of  sacred 
mysteries.  To  perpetuate  their  influence,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  present 
to  the  people  some  visible  embodiment  of  their  doctrines. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  misconception  of  the  early 
world  contained  in  such  phrases,  which,  like  the  language  of  an 
opposite  school,  who  speak  of  the  corruption  of  primitive  faith,  and 
trace  in  the  Grecian  Pantheon  the  degenerate  types  of  a supposed 
revelation,  attribute  to  the  primaeval  races  exactly  that  quality  of 
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which  they  hnd  least — self-consciousness.  It  is  just  to  Mr.  Jarves 
to  add  that  the  theory  of  priestcraft  and  mysteries  disappears  at 
once  when  he  has  to  treat  of  Greek  art.  It  is  true  that  the  very 
earliest  Hellenic  productions  p;ive  ns  a glimrae  of  a “ hieratic  ” 
school,  in  close  analogy  Avith  Egypt  and  Etruria.  But  what 
naturally  strilces  him  most  is  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
purely  Greek  creations.  Here  we  meet  with  some  sound  remarks  on 
the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  ancient  art  should  be  judged  of: — 

Ideas  and  manners  go  through  as  natural  a process  of  groAvth,  decay,  and 
renewal  in  new  forms,  as  does  tlie  vegetable  creation.  Nature,  having  done 
with  one  class  of  thoughts  or  things,  never  recalls  their  existence.  Their 
uses  perish  Avith  their  non-necessity.  W e could  as  successfully  revive  a race 
of  behemoths  or  ichthyosauri  as  a defunct  faith,  or  arrest  the  course  of  a 
star  as  ca.sily  as  summon  back  an  obsolete  feeling.  This  inexorable  law 
should  be  kept  in  vicAv  in  judging  of  past  art.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
modems  to  look  upon  it  Avith  the  same  tone  of  mind  as  its  contemporaries. 
To  them  it  Avas  both  belief  and  beauty.  The  former  we  can  appreciate  only 
as  we  disinter  fossils,  to  inform  our  intellect  of  past  facts  as  the  predecessors 
of  present ; but  of  the  degree  of  the  latter,  its  rules  being  uncbangeable,  all 
time  is  qualified  to  Judge,  if  it  but  ascertain  them.  Hence  it  is  that  ancient, 
and,  indeed,  all  art  not  based  on  our  own  plane  of  feeling  and  faith, 
necessarily  loses  its  primary  significance,  and  reaches  us  only  at  second- 
hand. Our  understanding,  cither  under  the  persuasion  of  conventional 
taste  or  sound  cultivation,  must  first  approAX  before  we  praise  it,  Avhile  all 
art  that  lives  to  us  first  influences  us  through  our  sympathies  or  desires. 

Greek  art  is  in  so  great  a degree  an  msthetic  idealization  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  man  as  the  climax  of  nature  and  seed  of  divinity,  every  man 
having  latent  Avithin  him  the  capacity  of  a god,  that  even  its  fragments 
continue  to  be  A'ieAved  as  the  noblest  specimens  of  true  art  yet  produced. 
By  this  we  mean  art  as  divested  of  other  motive  than  its  OAvn  laws  of  being. 
The  religion  out  of  Avhich  it  sprung  is  for  CA^er  dead.  Consequently,  ours  is 
not  a front,  but  a back  vieAV.  We  prize  it,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the 
embodied  idea,  which  only  scholars  can  correctly  appreciate,  as  from  its 
broader  relation  to  common  humanity  and  the  unh’ersal  laws  of  nature. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  Ave  find  it  complete  and  consistent,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

In  bis  comparison  of  Hellenic  and  Chiistian  art,  Mr.  Jarves 
makes  some  other  good  comments,  although  he  has  followed  the 
theory  of  Heine,  in  his  ingenious  but  wiredraAvn  opposition  of  the 
sensuous  and  ascetic  tendencies,  much  too  implicitly.  These  fine 
speculations  at  second-hand  are,  to  our  thinking,  the  weak  side, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  other  productions  of  the  Emersonian 
school  which  we  have  met  with.  There  is  a sort  of  rainbow 
brilliancy  about  them  ; the  language  glitters ; the  thoughts,  if  not 
always  orthodox,  are  always  of  irreproachable  elevation ; the 
view  taken  has  a real  largeness  and  freedom  from  prosaic  narrow- 
ness, and  the  philosophy  wants  hut  one  thing — bottom.  When 
we  bring  it  to  the  test  of  facts,  we  find,  even  as  we  find  in  the 
far  abler  and  more  reasoned  system  of  Auguste  Comte  (whose 
theory  of  art,  within  its  limits,  is  the  most  remarkable  we  know 
of),  that  a skilful  arrangement  of  well-chosen  points  has 

been  laid  before  us ; a great  number,  it  may  be,  of  the  phenomena 
have  been  accounted  for ; but  a crowd  of  stubborn,  out-lying  facts 
remain,  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  theory,  and  which 
those  who  prefer  Truth,  with  her  many  obscurities  and  confes- 
sions of  inexplicability,  to  Fancy,  however  complete  and  alluring, 
cannot  suffer  to  be  explained  away  by  any  trick  of  language. 

Mr.  Jarves  concludes  his  view  of  art  by  a lively  critique  on  the 
chief  modern  schools.  Here  his  natural  taste  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  he  is  treading  those  grand  theoretical  roads 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  gathered  the  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  which  renders  his  writing  attractive.  These  sketches  are, 
however,  partial  and  incomplete,  not  only  from  the  writer’s 
dominant  theorizing,  but  from  want  of  space ; and  we  regret  that 
he  did  not  devote  more  to  them  than  to  the  bird’s-eye  flights  that 
precede.  The  last  thing,  probably,  that  a writer  would  think  of 
doing  would  be  to  take  the  advice  of  his  critic.  With  this 
proviso,  we  would  venture  to  advise  Mr.  Jarves  to  employ  his 
powers  of  observation  and  of  language  on  a detailed  criticism  of 
the  modem  European  schools.  This,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a few  well-chosen  and  characteristic  engravings,  might  confer 
upon  the  English  reading  public  a benefit  which  they  have  not  yet 
received. 

We  give  a few  examples  of  the  author’s  criticism.  Speaking 
of  the  English  School  of  the  last  thirty  years,  he  says : — 

A vigorous,  unideal,  thoroughly  British  class  of  painters  succeeded  them, 
insular  in  type  and  tone,  inferior  in  colour,  realistic  in  expression,  natural- 
istic in  aim,  Ioav,  common,  external  in  motive,  academic  in  training,  intel- 
ligible and  popular  because  of  the  delight  of  the  nation  at  large  in  their 
topics  and  materialistic  treatment.  Men  of  talent,  certainly,  and  of  local 
fame ; but  not  of  genius  and  universal  reputation.  Frith’s  “ Derby  Day,” 
embodying  the  loAA'er  traits  of  English  national  life,  and  his  “ Kaihvay 
Station,”  the  external  commonplace  of  that  confused  spectacle,  are  graphic 
results  of  the  style  and  taste  of  English  realists. 

♦ 4;  m * « « * 

France  bears  the  palm  to-day  in  modern  art.  In  painting,  she  presents  a 
wider  range  of  styles  and  motiA’es,  a greater  knoAvledge,  and  more  eminent 
names  than  any  other  countiy.  This  she  OAves  to  her  artistic  and  scientific 
liberty,  intellectual  culture,  the  national  love  of  beauty,  and  Avidely  diffused 
issthetic  taste,  helped  as  they  are  by  admirable  systems  of  instruction,  accu- 
mulations of  objects  of  art  of  all  eras  and  races  free  to  her  people,  Avhile  her 
OAvn  traditions  create  a universal  art-atmosphere,  and  make  eA'ery  French- 
man a lover  and  critic  of  art ; and,  aboA'e  all,  to  the  subordination  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority.  The  French  are  the  Greeks  of  modern 
life.  Leavened  Avith  the  Protestant  spirit  of  civil  liberty  and  progression, 
they  unite  in  themselves  the  extreme  of  philosophical  scepticism  Avith  the 
spiritual  exaltation  and  material  superstition  of  Catholicism. 

*yi******^ 

Meissonnier  is  the  painter  of  the  salons.  Fashion  is  his  stimulus.  His 
vigorous  design,  tasteful  composition,  exquisite  finish,  minuteness  AA'ithout 
littleness,  manual  skill,  his  force  and  .spirit,  despite  the  inferiority  of  his 
motives  and  Avant  of  sympathy  for  noble  AA'ork,  almost  elevate  him  to  the 
level  of  a great  master.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  doing  Avhat  he  attempts  super- 
latively AveU,  he  is  one. 


Mr.  Jarves,  although  his  view  of  “ the  art-idea  in  its  historical 
progress  in  the  civilizations  of  the  Old  World  ” is  only  the  suc- 
cinct sketch  which  he  modestly  names  it,  naturally  gives  greater 
apace  to  the  artists  of  his  oAvn  countiy.  This  portion  of  his  work 
is  curious ; and  if  it  is  difficult  to  feel  a perfect  conviction  tliat 
the  high  epithets  which  he  pours  forth  on  a series  of  American 
names  which,  to  us,  are  names  and  no  more,  are  strictly  desen  ed, 
yet  his  criticism  at  any  rate  awakens  a strong  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  many  painters  who  here  pass  before  us.  We 
commend  this  portion  of  his  book  to  the  notice  of  oiu’  enterprising 
dealers.  If  Mr.  Jarves  be  not  altogether  led  away  by  zeal  for  his 
own  countrymen,  there  must  be  materials  to  supply  a valuable  and 
attractive  American  Exhibition  in  England.  Indeed,  the  few  speci- 
mens which  came  over  in  1862,  and  subsequently,  have  given  good 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  much  there  that  deserves  our 
attentive  study.  The  American  sculptors,  by  an  odd  freak  of  fate, 
are  far  more  familiar  to  Englishmen.  Here,  therefore,  we  are 
better  able  to  test  the  validity  of  Mr.  Jarves’s  criticism.  He 
seems  to  us,  perhaps,  better  qualified  to  judge  this  branch  of  art 
than  painting.  His  remarks  on  Power,  for  example,  and  on  Story, 
strike  us  as  remarkably  good.  At  any  rate,  anything  like  a sober 
and  reasoned  discussion  on  sculpture  is  so  very  rare  at  home, 
that  we  gladly  welcome  a writer  who  handles  it  with  knowledge, 
taste,  and  courage : — 

American  portrait-statues,  Avith  but  partial  and  particular  exceptions,  are 
pitiful  failures.  In  general,  they  have  no  backbone  or  internal  anatomy ; 
the  drapery,  heaAty  or  commonplace,  being  but  a coarse  artifice  to  conceal 
the  inability  of  the  sculptor  to  master  anatomy,  and  bestoAV  dignified  action 
or  graceful  repose  upon  his  Avork. 

Were  Mr.  Jarves  a humorist,  we  should  think  we  were  reading 
a description  of  the  style  of  Messrs.  Noble,  Theed,  Adams,  Brodie, 
and  other  British  practitioners. 

Some  account  of  architecture  in  America  is  given  in  conclusion. 
Here  Mr.  Jaiwes  is  no  sparing  critic  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  begins — “ Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  architecture 
an  opening  which  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the 
Sei’pents  of  Norway — “ There  are  no  serpents  in  Norway.”  Every 
English  fashion  in  building  seems  to  have  been  feebly  and  gaudily 
imitated  across  the  Atlantic.  We  are  amongst  those  who  think 
that  the  possible  architectural  forms  and  modes  of  decoration  are 
vei'7  few,  and  that  each  style  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a great  borrower 
from  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Hence  we,  too,  need  not 
be  distressed  if  we  cannot  create  a style  that  shall  be  totally 
unlike  anything  else — absolutely  and  purely  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
“Victorian.”  But  then  this  borrowing  must  be  after  the  manner 
in  which  Moliere  “took  his  property  where  he  could  find  it”;  it 
must  be  a vital  transfusion,  not  a pattern-book  repetition — an 
All  Saints’  Church,  not  a St.  John’s  College  Chapel.  Look- 
ing at  architecture  in  this  rational  way,  Mr.  Jarves  is  led,  like  us, 
to  regard  some  development  of  the  Gothic  of  Europe  as  the  style 
most  likely  at  once  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  utility  and  of  beauty. 
We  quote  his  argument,  not  as  conveying  a novel  view,  but  from 
the  hearty  pleasure  that  it  gives  us  to  see  correct  ideas  announced 
in  the  other  hemisphere : — 

The  underlying  spirit  of  the  Gothic — namely,  the  right  of  free  groAvth  as 
of  nature  herself,  borroAAung  from  her  the  models  or  forms  into  Avhich  it  in- 
carnates its  fundamental  ideas,  the  same  as  vegetation,  although  of  one  great 
family  in  relation  to  the  planet,  yet  adapts  itself  by  an  infinitude  of  beautiful 
shapes  to  every  variety  of  soil — this  spirit,  Ave  think,  co-existing  Avith  nature 
herself,  is  capable  of  responding  to  every  architectural  desire.  If  this  be  a 
correct  vieAv  of  the  Gothic  idea,  the  meditevalists,  so  far  from  havring  ex- 
hausted its  scope  and  variety  of  application,  have  left  us  only  on  the  threshold 
of  its  poAver.  GVecian  architecture  Avas  a perfect,  organic,  disciplined  Avhole, 
limited  in  extent,  and  condensed  into  a defined  aesthetic  code,  outside  of  Avhieh 
it  could  not  range  Avithout  detriment  to  its  rule  of  being.  Gothic,  on  the 
contraty,  has  no  settled,  absolute  boundaries.  Its  essence  is  freedom  of 
choice,  to  the  intent  to  obtain  diversity  of  feature.  Hence  it  is  both  infinite 
and  flexible  in  character,  affording  Avorking-room  for  every  intellectual  and 
spiritual  faculty.  The  sole  limit  of  its  being  is  the  capacity  of  invention 
and  adaptation  of  the  Avorkman.  We  perceive  that  he  Avas  never  conA'en- 
tional.  He  might  be  rude,  grotesque,  Avild,  or  Avonderful ; but  the  free  play 
given  to  individual  fancy  saA^ed  the  Gothic  from  sameness  and  repetition. 
Genuine  Gothic  buildings  of  every  class  possess  as  marked  individuality  of 
expression  as  the  human  countenance. 


COKNELIUS  O’DOWD.* 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  tbe  comic  Irishman  continues  to  hold 
the  same  place,  in  literature  or  upon  the  stage,  which  he  oc- 
cupied a generation  or  two  ago.  Familiarity  has  robbed  his  peculiar 
kind  of  facetiousness  of  much  of  its  power  to  captivate  or  to 
amuse.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a “ broth  of  a boy  ” from 
Tipperary  or  Galway  was  thought  as  indispensable  to  the  light 
business  of  a novel  or  a play  as  was  some  more  polished  specimen  of 
his  country’s  Avit  towards  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
solemn  elderly  noodles  at  a London  dinner  party.  Nevertheless, 
the  wondrous  vitality  which  somehow  seems  to  attach  to  the 
Milesian  nature  in  real  life  appears  to  extend  to  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  his  race  who  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  fiction ; and  the 
irrepressible  Irishman  is  found  to  furnish  ev^er  and  anon,  in  likely 
hands,  scarcely  less  material  for  the  diversion  of  the  public  than 
if  his  swagger  and  his  brogue,  his  bulls  and  his  intrigues,  had 
never  set  a single  pit  in  a roar,  or  given  motion  to  a solitary  pen. 
Of  late,  Mr.  Lever  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  somewhat 
effete  character  a new  and  wholly  original  existence,  and  when 
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the  reader  began  to  tire  somewhat  of  the  wild  and  rollicking 
mortal  who  rode,  shot,  campaigned,  and  made  love  as  only  Charles 
O’Malley  or  Tom  Burke  could  do,  the  humour  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
invested  the  part  with  a raciness  and  vigour  such  as  not  even  the 
most  vivid  and  pointed  of  native  writers  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  his  countrymen.  There  may  he  said,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  be  room  for  successful  enterprise  in  the  same  path  of  invention, 
whether  the  wit  is  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  or  not.  But  it  will 
require  no  ordinary  amount  of  talent  to  revivify  a cast  of  character 
which  has  been  worked  out  already  with  so  much  mastery  of  the 
Irish  nature. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs,  in  the  dissertations  of  Cornelius 
O’Dowd  Upon  Men  and  Women  and  other  Things  in  General,  which 
point  to  the  possession  on  the  writer’s  part  of  many  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  success  in  this  line.  Be  his  literary  cognomen  real  or 
imaginary,  the  O’Dowd  may  be  taken  as  offering  a very  fair 
specimen  of  those  mingled  virtues  and  foibles  which  make  up  the 
model  Irish  humourist.  Fluent  and  facile,  versatile  and  self- 
assured,  he  brings  before  us  just  the  style  of  character  which 
we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  best  specimens  of  that 
class.  These  miscellaneous  off-hand  papers,  newly  put  together 
from  the  pages  of  a monthly  periodical,  exhibit  a fresh  and  lively 
way  of  setting  a familiar  subject  in  a new  light,  and  of  hitting  the 
weaker  or  more  anomalous  points  of  ordinary  life,  which  makes 
them  as  diverting  a sample  of  light  reading  as  can  well  be  desired. 
If  the  writer  were  only  as  terse  and  studious  of  pith  in  style  as  he 
is  smooth  and  copious  in  the  flow  of  his  ideas,  and  if  he  did  but 
hold  the  reins  of  his  imagination  somewhat  more  tightly  in  hand, 
he  might  aspire  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  representation  of  the  na- 
tional literatm-e.  Mr.  O’Dowd  sets  himself  before  us  as  the  model  of 
a “diverting  vagabond,”  a sort  of  Hibernian  Micawber  or  Skimpole, 
waiting  with  the  cheerful  expectancy  of  his  race  for  something 
of  fortune’s  favours  to  “ turn  up,”  and  floating  meanwhile  about  the 
world  with  a perfect  idea  of  making  himself  at  home  in  it.  With  a 
satisfactory  stock  of  such  qualifications  as  a good  digestion,  a sound 
set  of  teeth,  a lively  temper,  an  unabashed  forehead,  and  a general 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  adventurers  of  the  O’Dowd  class  need  want 
but  little  here  below.  Theirs  is  the  butterfly  existence  which, 
without  much  by  way  of  ostensible  means,  flits  gaily  on  amid  the 
sweets  and  flowers  of  the  world,  untroubled  by  the  burdens  of 
work,  and  in  happy  disregard  of  the  cares  of  tomorrow.  The 
wandering  cosmopolitan  Irishman  is  never  to  be  caught  for  a 
moment  down  upon  his  luck. 

Merses  profimdo,  pulchrior  evenit. 

So  it  seems  to  have  been  vsith  Cornelius.  When  the  solicitor 
who  once  gave  him  a brief — he  believes  it  was  a softening  of  the 

brain  ” — died,  he  tells  us  he  bm-ned  his  wig  and  retired  from  the 
profession.  But  it  was  only  to  take  many  an  experimental 
“ header  ” into  the  great  sea  of  life.  Having  stood  an  imsuccess- 
ful  election  for  Athlone,  served  as  a Captain  in  the  West  Coast 
Bifles,  and  married  a young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  he 
describes  himself  as  having  completed  the  whole  round  of  misfor- 
tunes by  taking  the  chairmanship  of  the  Vichnasehneshee  Silver 
Mining  Company,  which  very  soon  left  him  with  nothing  but 
copper  in  his  pocket,  and  sent  the  “ township  and  lands  of  Kil- 
muray-nabachlish,  Ballaghy,  and  Gregnaslattery,  the  property  of 
Cornelius  O’Dowd,  Esq.,  of  Dowd’s  Folly,  County  Mayo,”  to  the 
hammer  of  Judge  Dobbs  and  his  Court  on  the  Inns  Quay.  The 
next  stage  in  the  career  of  the  landless  and  placeless  Irish  gentle- 
man is  as  easily  to  be  foretold  as  the  change  from  the  grub  to 
the  buttei-fly.  The  scene,  of  course,  is  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
“ Castle  ” : — 

Like  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  I was  always  hoping  the  Government 
would  “ do  something  ” for  me.  I have  not  missed  a levee  for  fourteen  years, 
and  I have  shown  the  calves  of  my  legs  to  every  viceroyalty  since  Lord 
Clarendon’s  day  ; but  though  they  all  joked  and  talked  veiy  pleasantly  with 
me,  none  said,  “ O’Dowd,  we  must  do  something  for  you  ; ” and  if  it  was  to 
rain  commissionerships  in  lunacy,  or  prison  inspectorships,  I don’t  believe 
one  would  fall  upon' C.  O’D.  I never  knew  rightly  how  it  was,  but  though 
I was  always  liked  at  the  Bar  mess,  and  made  much  of  on  circuit,  I never 
got  a brief.  People  were  constantly  saying  to  me,  “ Con,  if  you  were  to  do 
this,  that,  or  t’other,”  you’d  make  a hit ; but  it  was  always  conditional  on 
my  being  somewhere,  or  doing  something  that  I never  had  attempted 
before. 

It  was  clear,  if  I was  the  right  man,  I wasn’t  in  the  right  place ; and  this 
was  all  the  more  provoking,  because,  let  me  do  what  I would,  some  one  was 
sure  to  exclaim,  “ Con,  my  boy,  don’t  try  that ; it  is  certainly  not  your 
line.”  “ What  a capital  agent  for  a new  assurance  company  you’d  be  ! ” 
“ What  a success  you’d  have  had  on  the  stage ! You’d  have  plaj'ed  Sir 
Lucius  better  than  any  living  actor.  Why  don’t  you  go  on  the  boards  ? 
Why  not  start  a penny  newspaper  ? Why  not  give  readings  ? ” I wonder 
why  they  didn’t  tell  me  to  turn  organist  or  a painter  in  oils. 

“ You’re  always  telling  us  how  much  you  know  of  the  world,  Mr. 
O’Dowd,”  said  my  wife ; “ I wish  you  could  turn  the  knowledge  to  some 
account.” 

This  was  scarcely  generous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Mrs.  O’D.  knew  well 
that  I was  vain  of  the  quality — that  I regarded  it  as  a sort  of  specialty.  In 
fact,  deeming,  with  the  poet,  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  was  man,  I 
had  devoted  a larger  share  of  my  life  to  the  inquiry  than  quite  consisted 
with  professional  advancement ; and  while  others  pored  over  their  Black- 
stone,  I was  “ doing  Baden  and  instead  of  term  reports  and  Crown  cases, 
I was  diverting  myself  in  the  Oberland  or  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

“ And  with  all  your  great  knowledge  of  life,”  continued  she,  “ I don’t 
exactly  see  what  it  has  done  for  you.” 

With  respect  to  knowledge  of  life,  tbe  O’Dowd  can  compare 
bimself  with  those  connoisseurs  in  art  who,  “ without  a picture  or 
an  engraving  of  then.'  own,  can  roam  through  a gallery,  taking  the 
most  intense  pleasure  in  aU  it  contains,  and  gazing  with  all  the 
delight  of  ownership  at  the  Raffaelles,  and  lingering  over  the 
sunny  landscapes  of  Claude.”  To  him  the  world  has  for  years  im- 


parted a sense  of  such  enjoyment.  It  has  seemed  made  for  his 
garden,  and  he  has  wandered  freely  up  and  down  and  picked  its 
fruits.  “Human  nature  has  been  my  gallery,  with  aU  its 
variety,  its  breadth,  its  efiect,  its  warm  colouring,  and  its  cold 
tints.”  He  knows  everybody  that  is  worth  knowing  in  Europe,  and 
some  two  or  three  in  America.  He  has  been  everywhere  — eaten 
of  everything — seen  everything.  “There’s  not  a railway  guard 
from  Norway  to  Naples  doesn’t  grin  a recognition  to  him ; not  a 
waiter  from  the  Trois  Fi'eres  to  the  Wilde  Mann  doesn’t  trail 
his  napkin  to  earth  as  he  sees  him.”  Ministers  speak  up  when  he 
strolls  into  the  Chamber,  and  prima  donnas  soai’  above  the 
orchestra  and  warble  in  ecstasy  as  he  enters  the  pit.  Of  course  a 
gentleman  who  has  seen  and  known  so  much  must  be  highly  de- 
lightful company,  and  the  O’Dowderies  to  which  we  are  toeated  as 
the  result  of  so  much  and  so  varied  experience  are  not  a little 
pleasant  and  racy  in  their  way.  Sketches  of  foreign  travel,  stray 
notes  upon  outlandish  men  and  things,  tales  of  pleasing  swindlers 
and  fascinating  Bohemians,  alternate  with  graver  themes  — the 
astuteness  of  Cavour,  the  future  of  Italy,  the  simple  grandeur  of 
Garibaldi.  Like  most  gentlemen  who  have  made  enj  oyment  the  rule 
of  life,  and  find  the  zest  and  power  of  enj  oying  not  so  strong  as  it  was 
before  the  meridian  of  their  days,  he  is  a bigoted  laudator  temporis 
acti,  and  an  inveterate  grumbler  at  the  falling  off  of  everything. 
There  are  no  whist-players  now-a-days,  no  com-tiers,  no  statesmen, 
no  conversationalists.  The  drama  is  gone  to  the  dogs,  though 
here  we  may  thank  the  subject  of  its  decline  for  furnishing  him 
with  matter  for  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  telling  essays  in  the 
book.  The  actor  of  real  life,  he  makes  it  clear,  has  beaten  his 
theatrical  rival  off  the  stage.  Who  cares  to  pay  at  the  Adelphi 
or  the  Haymarket,  when  the  best  actors  are  to  be  seen  for  nothing, 
at  the  Exchange,  in  the  parks,  on  railroads  or  river  steamers,  at 
the  soirees  of  learned  societies,  in  Parliament,  at  civic  dinners  ox- 
episcopal  visitations  ? “ Daily  habit  familiarizes  us  with  the  acting 
of  the  barrister,  his  generous  trustfulness,  his  love  of  all  that  is 
good,  his  noble  pity,  and  the  withering  sarcasm  with  which  he 
scathes  the  ill-doer.”  Look  at  the  physician.  “ Who  is  it,  then, 
enters  the  room  with  the  footfall  of  a cat,  and  draws  our  curtain 
as  gently  as  a zephyr  might  stir  a rose-leaf,”  who  associates  him- 
self with  our  sufterings,  and  winces  under  our  pain,  and  as 
suddenly  rallies  as  we  grow  better,  and  joins  in  our  little  sick-bed 
drolleries  ? “ Who  does  all  these  ? A consummate  actor,  who 
takes  from  thirty  to  forty  daily  ‘ benefits,’  and  whose  performances 
are  paid  at  a guinea  a scene.”  Perhaps  the  highest  walk  of  the 
real-life  drama  is  given  up  to  the  cold  and  calculating  man  of 
money,  and  the  stage  of  Finance  is  suggestive  of  all  that  is 
creative,  fanciful,  and  imaginative.  The  greatest  actor  Mr. 
O’Dowd  ever  saw  was  a railroad  contractor.  Perhaps  many 
of  our  readers  may  have  seen  the  same  consummate  artist 
— to  their  sorrow.  He  had  the  utmost  of  “that  persuasive- 
ness, that  magnetic  captivation,  which  subordinates  reason 
to  hope.”  He  was  no  poetical  embellisher,  but  a plain 
man  of  earthworks  and  culverts,  cuttings  and  tunnels,  with 
infinite  contempt  for  those  who  busied  themselves  in  the  visionary 
pursuits  of  politics  or  literature,  or  who  devoted  themselves  to 
field-sports  or  the  arts.  Had  he  been  simply  an  enthusiast,  that 
fatal  false  logic  that  will  track  enthusiasm,  however  it  may  be 
guided,  would  have  betrayed  him.  “ The  man  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  he  was  a great  actor.”  And  when  he  had  smashed  his 
baukei',  ruined  his  company,  and  beggared  the  shareholders,  he 
was  high-hearted,  hopeful,  and  buoyant  as  ever.  What  a poor  piece 
of  mockery,  of  fdse  tinsel  and  fringe  and  folly  and  pretence,  ex- 
claims the  author,  is  your  stage-player  beside  one  of  these  fellows  1 
Who  is  going  to  sit  three  weary  hours  at  the  Haymarket,  bored 
by  the  assumed  plausibility  of  the  actor,  when  the  real,  the  actual, 
the  positive  thing  that  he  so  poorly  simulates  is  to  be  met  on  the 
railroad,  at  the  station,  in  the  club,  on  the  chain-pier,  or  on  the 
penny  steamer?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  pay  to  see  the 
plaster-cast  when  he  can  behold  the  marble  original  for 
nothing  P 

But  it  is  in  sketching  the  salient  points  and  foibles  of  his  own 
national  character  that  the  writer  finds  the  most  appropriate  scope 
for  his  powers  of  observation,  and  for  the  play  of  his  genial  satire. 
What  is  it,  he  demands,  which  makes  of  the  sluggish,  careless 
Irishman  the  prudent,  hard-working,  prosperous  fellow  you  see 
him  in  the  States  ? Simply  the  fact  that  the  superior  craft  by 
which  he  outwitted  John  Bull  no  longer  serves  him.  He  has  got 
among  an  order  of  brains  as  smart  as  his  own.  “ The  Yankee 
is  too  shrewd  to  be  jockeyed  by  him,  and  Paddy  must  use  his 
hands  instead  of  his  head.”  This  observation  suggests  to 
Mr.  O’Dowd  a remedy  for  the  proverbial  indolence,  the 
want  of  order,  and  the  knavery  of  the  Italians.  He  would 
put  them  under  the  mastery  of  the  Greeks,  who  alone  in 
Europe  have  the  subtlety  and  craft  to  outrogue  and  outwit 
them  on  every  hand.  Portraying  the  character  and  career 
of  the  accomplished  swindler  “ R.  N.  F.,”  he  has  to  account  for 
the  magical  ascendancy  exercised  by  that  great  chevalier  T Industrie 
over  the  wariest  and  closest-fisted  of  men.  His  victims  were  mainly, 
in  fact,  chosen  from  that  class.  He  was  not  of  the  vulgar  herd 
of  charlatans  who  prey  upon  the  frank,  open,  free-gi>*ing,  and 
trustful  kind  of  men.  “Canny  Scotchmen  and  shrewd  Yankees — 
aye,  even  Swiss  innkeepers — felt  the  touch  of  his  quality.”  From 
Irishmen  alone  “ R.  N.  F.”  turned  away  with  the  sense  of  a lack  of 
power.  And  why  was  this  ? “ R.  N.  F.”  was  an  Iiishman,  and 

Paddy  has  seen  too  much  of  this  style  of  thing  at  home,  and  could 
no  more  be  humbugged  by  it  than  he  could  believe  a potato  to  be 
a truffle.  “ F,”  was  too  perfect  an  artist  ever  to  perform  in  an 
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Irisli  part  to  an  Irish  audience,  and  so  he  owes  little  or  nothing  to 
tlio  land  of  Iiis  birth.  In  the  later  papers  there  arc  perhaps  too 
many  signs  of  degenerating  into  tho  platitudes  of  the  penny-a- 
liner,  and  there  are  occasional  trips  and  solecisms  in  style  which  it 
is  impossible  wholly  to  lay  to  the  credit  of  haste  in  writing,  or  to 
the  charge  of  the  reader  for  tho  press.  Whoever  may  be  responsible 
for  making  tho  Court  of  Probate  sit  “ under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  Judge  Wills, or  engaging  Pob  Acres  in  a trial  of 
repartee  with  Sir  Lucas,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  with  whom  lies 
the  merit  of  raking  up  a “philosopher”  who  talks  of  “/typo- 
campus  major  ” and  “ /n/pocampus  minor.”  But  the  work  does 
not  pretend  to  scholarship  or  erudition.  And  the  reader  will 
hardly  be  inclined  to  throw  aside  so  much  cheerful  and  amusing 
small-talk  on  account  of  a few  such  blunders. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  A FEENCII  SPORTSMAN.* 

Englishmen  are  not  accustomed  to  think  very  highly  of 
French  sportsmen.  The  temper  of -the  French  nation  is  not 
favourable  to  sport  os  we  understand  it ; and  though  the  quantity 
and  proportion  of  waste,  and  especially  of  forest  land,  are  far  greater 
in  France  than  in  England,  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
system  of  cultivation  are  far  less  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
game.  Besides  this,  with  all  their  brilliant  courage,  the  French 
are  by  no  means  a venturesome  nation.  They  have  not  that  taste 
for  the  solitary  exploration  of  wild  countries  and  the  hunting-up 
of  strange  beasts  which  is  so  common  a passion  with  our  own 
countrymen,  and  which  shows  itself,  amongst  other  things,  in 
a constant  succession  of  books  about  sporting  of  all  sorts,  from 
shooting  elephants  and  tigers  down  to  the  most  quiet  domestic 
sports  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a better  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  English  notions  of  sporting  than  is 
supplied  by  a comparison  between  any  English  account  of  sporting 
adventures— such,  for  instance,  as  the  works  of  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  Mr.  St.  John,  or  the  numerous  Indian  officers  who 
have  published  accounts  of  their  feats  against  the  shikar  of  the 
Indian  forests  and  jungles — and  a little  volume  called,  after  the 
notes  of  the  French  horn,  Tonton  Tontaine  Tontcni,  by  M.  L6on 
Bertrand,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Chasseurs,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  of  French  Nimrods.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  sportsmen,  M.  Bertrand  and  his  country- 
men would  sustain  a comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Frenchmen  are  as  active  and  hardy  as  they  are  bold ; the  excel- 
lence of  their  troops  on  the  march  is  proverbial ; and  M.  Bertrand 
is  a true  Frenchman.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  is  full  of  gaiety 
and  life.  He  obviously  feels  the  keenest  satisfaction  in  his  pur- 
suits, and  there  is  in  all  that  he  "writes  a fine  cheerful  hearty 
temper,  coupled,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  men  of  active  and 
hardy  habits,  with  a keen  appreciation  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
He  is  perfectly  ready,  apparently,  to  travel  all  night  and  -walk  all 
day,  but  he  knows  a good  bed  or  a good  dinner  when  he  finds 
it,  and  enjoys  it  thoroughly.  This  is  just  what  experience  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  Probably  the  same  sprightliness  which  makes 
a man  like  the  exercise  and  excitement  of  sport  makes  him  par- 
ticular and  ingenious  about  his  food  when  he  has  the  chance. 
With  all  this,  however,  nothing  can  be  less  like  an  English 
sportsman  than  M.  Bertrand,  and  nothing  can  be  less  like 
English  sport  than  the  scenes  he  describes.  Indeed,  the 
sporting  part  of  the  different  articles  of  which  his  amusing 
little  volume  is  made  up  is  scarcely  more  than  an  excuse 
for  the  display  of  his  powers  as  a journalist.  The  first  of  them, 
for  instance,  is  a wonderful  history,  illustrated  by  a rather  ghastly 
etching,  setting  forth  how  M.  Bertrand  went  out  to  waylay  a deer 
in  the  forest  of  Bondy ; how,  whilst  he  was  there,  a disreputable 
person  came  down  the  bank  of  a canal  by  which  M.  Bertrand 
was  lying  in  ambush,  washed  his  hands  and  coat  cuffs,  and  displayed 
a revolver  with  three  barrels  j how  this  unpleasant  person  put  up 
at  the  same  inn  with  M.  Bertrand,  and  had  a long  conversation  with 
him  one  day  about  the  most  desirable  form  of  suicide,  and  how  he 
turned  out  at  last  to  be  Judd  the  murderer,  who  shot  the  man  on 
the  Strasburg  railway.  This  little  history,  "with  which  the  volume 
commences,  has  nothing  to  do  with  sporting,  except  that  M. 
Bertrand  was  on  a shooting  excursion  when  it  presented  itself 
either  to  his  eyes  or  to  his  imagination,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
next  story  gives  a touching  account  of  an  old  widow  who  showed 
M.  Bertrand  where  to  get  a shot  at  certain  woodcocks,  and  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  widow  of  a gamekeeper  who  died  on  the 
forest  fighting  bravely  against  the  invasion  in  1814.  Here,  again, 
the  sporting  interest  is  quite  swallowed  up  in  a chance  reminiscence 
of  the  grande  armee. 

By  degrees,  however,  we  get  to  business.  There  is  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  fetes  at  Chantilly  in  1 840,  including  a scientific 
stag-hunt,  conducted  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  science  of 
venery — a science  of  which  M.  Bertrand  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  which  he  claims  to  understand.  He  returns  to  the  subject 
several  times  in  the  course  of  his  book,  and  certainly  nothing  can 
show  more  clearly  the  difierence  between  French  and  English  views 
on  the  matter.  A French  stag-hunt  seems  to  be  something  between 
a review  and  a general  action.  It  is  conducted,  we  are  told,  on 
principles  of  the  most  scientific  kind : — 

Venery,  beyond  dispute  the  noblest  study  destined  to  complete  the  educa- 
tion of  a gentleman,  is  an  exact  and  certain  science  founded  on  experience, 

• Tonton  Tontaine  Tonton.  Par  Leon  Bertrand.  Preface  par  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Paris;  1864. 


not  on  conjectures  or  approximations,  but  on  calculations  mathematically 
true,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  alter  a cypher  without  exposing  oneself  to 
serious  errors.  To  wish  to  change  it,  to  alter  its  forms  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, can  be  the  project  of  no  one  but  one  of  those  ignorant  reformers  who 
always  prefer  innovation  to  instruction. 

This  burst  of  enthusiasm  occurs  in  a good-humoured  passage  of 
arms  between  M.  Bertrand  and  a business-like  English  sportsman, 
Mr.  Apporley,  who  ventured  to  try  a French  stag-hunt  by  the 
feeble  light  of  private  English  judgment.  This  profane  and 
unhapijy  person’s  objections  resolved  themselves  into  a complaint 
that  a French  stag-hunt  was  a very  different  thing  from  an 
English  fox-hunt,  and  that  the  glorious  array  of  the  huntsmen, 
■with  their  gold  lace  and  French  horns,  was  not  so  business-like  as 
the  stained  old  red  coat  and  discoloured  buckskin  breeches  of  men 
accustomed  to  ride  across  country  in  Leicestershire.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  good-humoured  yet  serious  indignation  with  which 
M.  Bertrand  enforces  on  the  unromantic  Briton  the  charms  of  the 
French  conception  of  a hunt,  and  descants  on  its  superiority  to  the 
British  taste  for  frantically  galloping  over  hedges  and  ditches 
after  a wretched  fox : — 

Brisez-vous  les  cotes,  si  tel  est  votre  bon  plaisir,  it  la  suite  d’un  renard, 
d’un  mdcliant  quadrupfedo  infect  qui  ne  salt  que  toumer  les  talons  ou 
empester  Fair  d’emanations  fdtides  et  puautes ; mais,  morbleu,  respect  a des 
moeurs,  it  des  coutumes  que  vous  n’etes  pas  en  dtat  d’apprdcier,  respect  ^ 
notre  chasse  k courre  fran9aise,  qui,  telle  qu’elle  est  aujourd’hui  et  telle  que 
Font  faite  nos  a'leux,  est  encore  bien  au-dessus  de  tout  ce  que  les  raffine- 
ments  du  sport  sont  parvenus  a faire  en  Angleterre. 

Well  done,  M.  Bertrand;  there  is  nothing  like  speaking  up  well  for 
your  own  side,  and  standing  up  like  a man  for  your  venerable 
institutions. 

The  less  glorious  and  magnificent  forms  of  sport  in  France  strike 
an  English  reader  principally  by  their  gregarious  character.  M. 
Bertrand  describes  several  shooting  associations,  which  rent 
various  forests  in  different  parts  of  France,  and  shoot  over  them 
under  a set  of  rules  intended  to  arrange  the  sport  in  a satisfactory 
way.  The  general  plan  of  operations  appears  to  be  that  the 
shooting  is  to  take  place  on  certain  days  in  the  week.  On  these 
days  as  many  of  the  members  as  feel  inclined  go  down  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  beat  the  forest  in  company.  They  seem  to  have 
what  the  Americans  would  call  very  good  times,  but  the  quantity 
of  game  killed  does  not  seem  to  be  great,  and  all  M.  Bertrand’s 
stories  read  more  like  accounts  of  picnics  than  anything  else.  A 
number  of  jolly  companions  go  out  and  have  a pleasant  day  in  the 
woods,  killing  a certain  quantity  of  game,  but  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  of  what  an  Englishman  would  call  sport  in  the  case. 
Considering  that  the  French  are  happy  enough  to  possess  any 
number  of  "wild  boars  and  a good  sprinkling  of  wolves,  one  would 
expect  to  read  of  long  marches,  bivouacs,  the  follo"wing  up  of 
wounded  beasts,  and  the  like ; but  for  the  most  part  the  book  is 
full  of  battues  which  are  not  very  fatal  either  to  the  game 
or  to  the  hunters.  After  all,  if  a Frenchman  likes  sporting 
for  the  sake  of  noise  and  society,  and  an  Englishman  for  the  sake 
of  something  like  adventoe  and  excitement,  it  is  a question  of 
taste  about  which  there  is  nothing  be  said.  On  his  return  from 
one  of  these  expeditions,  one  of  the  party  killed  a crow  sitting,  -with 
a rifle  ball,  at  1 30  yards  distance.  This  appears  to  M.  Bertrand  a 
perfectly  miraculous  shot.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  would 
not  see  plenty  of  miracles  of  the  same  kind  at  Wimbledon.  To 
hit  a three  inch  bull’s-eye  at  150  yards  is  no  such  marvellous  feat, 
and  a crow  is  a larger  mark. 

The  great  defect,  at  least  to  an  English  reader,  of  M.  Bertrand’s 
sketches  is,  that  they  tell  us  next  to  nothing  about  the  habits, 
nature,  and  quantity  of  the  French  game.  The  charm  of  sporting- 
books  in  general  is  that  they  give  such  information  in  a picturesque 
and  interesting  way.  An  Indian  sportsman,  for  instance,  "will 
generally  tell  his  readers  something  about  the  habits  of  elephants, 
tigers,  buffaloes,  snakes,  and  the  like,  but  M.  Bertrand  has  very 
little  to  say  about  the  wild  animals  of  France.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  they  are  very  numerous — far  more  numerous  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  suppose.  Thus,  within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
Paris,  the  wild  boars  are  common  enough,  even  in  the  present  day, 
to  be  a positive  nuisance ; and  M.  Bertrand  gives  us  a history  of  an 
official  battue  at  which  he  assisted,  near  Chateau  Thierry,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Paris,  'for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the 
boars : — 

In  these  official  battues,  undertaken  for  the  general  good,  the  manner  of 
proceeding  is  very  simple.  On  the  requisition  of  the  sous-prefet,  the  foresters 
of  the  neighbourhood  make  a compiilsory  enrolment  of  so  many  men  per 
village.  It  is  an  obligatory  corvee  paid  only  by  a share  in  part  of  the  beasts 
killed.  Besides,  as  the  object  is  to  light  a common  enemy  who  commits 
damages,  especially  at  harvest  time,  of  incalculable  amount,  every  one  is 
zealous. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  in  such  a country  as  France  there 
should  still  be  wild  beasts  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  it 
necessary  to  have  a compulsory  conscription  in  order  to  keep  do"wn 
their  numbers  and  prevent  them  from  damag-ing  the  crops.  It  is 
also  strange  enough  that  any  compulsion  should  be  required. 
Imagine  the  inhabitants  of  an  English  village  getting  a chance  to 
have  a shot  at  a wild  boar.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  keep  a 
single  man  or  boy  at  his  work  within  ten  miles  of  the  scene  of 
action.  Not  only  are  there  wild  boars  in  the  department  of 
the  Aisue,  but  there  are  still  a certain  number  of  deer  in  the  forest  of 
Bondy,  which  is  to  Paris  what  Epping  Forest  is  to  London. 
The  fact  of  their  existence  shows  that  the  poaching  spirit  must 
be  less  active  in  France  than  it  is  here.  Perhaps,  however,  there 
may  be  more  "wild  creatures  even  in  our  own  crowded  country 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  (if  we  are  not 
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mistaken)  said,  not  many  years  ag'o,  that  there  were  then  no  less 
than  six  otters  living  between  Surly  Hall  and  Maidenhead,  and  it 
is  not  so  very  long  since  a more  or  less  genuine  wild  cat  was  shot 
near  Weybridge.  But  what  is  this  to  France  ? We  ought  to  have 
wolves  in  Windsor  Forest  and  wild  boars  in  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  As  it  is,  we  must  treasure  up  that  mediant  quadrupede 
infect,  the  fox,  and  wish  that  our  neighbours  appreciated  more  fully 
the  unspeakable  blessings  vouchsafed  to  them. 


FIRE  AND  NECTAR.*  ‘ 

The  discovery  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
so  valuable  in  itself  as  furnishing  a safe  basis  for  their  com- 
parative study,  has  also  enabled  us  to  form  some  ideas  as  to  the 
social  state  of  the  tribe  which  Teutons,  Slavonians,  Celts,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Hindoos  must  regard  as  their  common 
ancestors.  From  the  identity  in  form  and  meaning  of  snch  words 
as  the  Sanskrit  siv,  Latin  suo,  English  sew;  Sansk.  ve,  vabh,  Gr. 
v(p-,  O.H.G.  vab,  Eng.  weave;  Sansk.  takshan,  naus,  damas, 
paraqus’^tjT.  tiktuv,  vavg,  Sopog,  ireXeicvg  j fi’om  these  and  many 
similar  instances  adduced  by  Professors  Kuhn  f and  Max  Muller  f , 
we  may  safely  infer  that  the  primitive  Aryans  were  not  altogether 
imacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  fact,  too,  that 
the  Sanslmt  root  vas,  to  clothe,  recurs  in  the  Greek  Fia-Grjg, 
svvvpi  (for  Fiavvpi),  Latin  vcs-tis,  Gothic  vasjan,  and  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Sanskrit  pag,  pak,  “ to  cook,”  in  the  Greek 
-Kin-TO},  tends  to  show,  at  any  rate,  that  Rousseau’s  dream  of  an 
original  savage  state  is  untrue  so  far  as  our  ancestors  are  concerned. 
We  can  prove,  too,  that  a weU-organized  family  life  existed  before 
the  separation  of  the  Aryans,  for  even  the  more  distant  degrees 
of  relationship  are  often  designated  by  the  same  words  in  the 
different  Indo-European  languages.  Thus  the  Sansk.  gvagura 
and  qvagru  reappear-  in  the  Gr.  iicvpoc,  Lat.  socer,  socnis,  Goth. 
svaihra,  svaihro ; and  the  Sansk.  dew  or  devara  is  exactly  the 
Gr.  daiip  (for  caiFpp),  the  Latin  levir.  Nay,  we  can  even  show 
that  social  development  had  gone  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
one  family,  for  the  Sansk.  rdjan,  raj,  “ a king,”  is  identical 
with  the  Latin  stem  reff,  Old  Irish  7-i  (gen.  idg),  Goth,  retks. 
Nor  are  traces  wanting  of  an  incipient  higher  development  of 
the  intellect.  The  word  for  hundred  is  the  same  in  all  Aryan 
languages  — e.  g.  Sansk.  qatain,  Lat.  centum,  Welsh  cant.  The 
Teutonic  year  (Goth,  jer,  O.H.G.  jar)  recui's  in  the  Zend  ydre. 
And  the  moon  and  month  are  so  called  because  they  ^neasure 
time  — the  Gothic  mena,  “moon,”  menoths,  “month,”  Greek  griv, 
ppvri,  Lat.  tnensis,  Sansk.  nids,  mdsa,  “ month,”  and  also  “ moon,” 
being  also  from  the  root  md,  “ to  measure.”  Hence  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  primitive  Aryans  employed,  for  chronological 
pur-poses,  a year  of  twelve  lunar-  months.  Again,  from  the  pro- 
bable connexion  of  the  Sansk.  chhandas  (from  skandas),  “metre,” 
“song”- — especially  applied  to  the  Vedic  hymns  — with  the  Old 
Norse  skald,  “ a minstrel,”  we  may  infer-  the  existence  of  poetry 
in  that  old  time ; and  rerrrembering  the  identity  of  Sansk.  7nadhu, 
Gr.  pkdv,  and  English  mead,  we  'may  fairly  conceive  a pictur-e  of 
primeval  banquecings  at  which  body  and  mind  were  alike  pro- 
vided for. 

A race  that  knows  ''of  the  craftsman,  the  king,  and  the  poet, 
could  not  well  be  without  some  religion.  Where,  indeed,  is  the 
society  in  which  we  do  not  iind  some  kind  of  belief  in  spirits 
that  rule  or  misrule  this  world  of  sensuous  objects?  The  rudest 
savage  feels  an  awe  of  the  invisible  powers  that  encompass  his 
existence.  Only  with  some  tribes  this  belief  fails  to  rise  beyond 
a dim  notion  that  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  with  his  body  j 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  living ; 
that  they  exert  an  influence,  now  beneficial,  now  disastrous,  on 
natural  phenomena,  and  that  in  all  these  modes  of  action  they 
may  be  helped  or  thwarted  by  other  elementary  spirits.  These 
beings  are  often  very  shadowy  — without  definite  form,  abode,  or 
power  — ghosts  rather  than  gods.  They  are  as  much  feared  as 
reverenced.  The  rites  by  which  men  enter  into  communication 
with  them  are  less  a worship  than  a series  of  magical  spells  and 
artifices.  In  such  a period  of  shamanism,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  there  is  in  language  no  word,  that  answers  to  oui- 
god,”  brrt“god,”  “spirit,”  “ghost,”  “soul,”  are  all  expressed 
by  the  same  term,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Delaware  Indian  ^nanitu, 
which  moreover  signifies  the  human  enchanter,  and  even  any 
animal  of  superior  wisdom  or  power. 

But  even  before  their  separation  our  ancestors  had  passed 
through  this  shadowy  stage  of  religious  development.  Their  gods 
■were  clearly  distinguished  from  human  beings  and  human  spirits. 
The  Sanskrit  word  for  God  — deva  — duly  reappears  in  the  Latin 
dims,  dms,  the  Lithuanian  dewas,  the  Prussian  deiws,  the  Irish 
dia,  the  Old- Welsh  duiu,  and  the  Old-Norse  plural  tivar.  This 
word  comes  from  the  root  div,  “ to  shine,”  whence  also  several 
Aryan  words  signifying  “ day  ” and  “ heaven  ” are  derived. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  oldest  gods  of  our  andestors  were 
genii  of  light,  of  day,  and  of  the  bright  sky.  Another  name  of 
the  gods  is  the  Zend  bhaga,  Old-Persiau  baga,  which  reappears  in 
the  Slavonic  bogu,  and  seems  to  mean  “ dividers  of  fortune,”  from 
the  root  bhag  (Sansk.  bliaj),  “to  divide,”  whence  the  Sansk. 
bhaga,  “ fortune.” 


* Die  Herahhunft  des  Feucrs  und  des  Gatlertranhs.  Ein  Bcitrag  zur 
vergleichcnden  Mythologic  der  Indogcrmancii,  von  Adalbert  Kuhn.  Berlin, 
■f  In  the  first  volume  of  AVcbcra  IndiscJie  Studien,  p.  3Zi. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  old  Aryan  gods  were  regu- 
larly worshipped  by  our  ancestors.  The  word  for  making  a 
burnt-offering  is  the  same  in  Greek  and  Sanski-it  — being 
obviously  cognate  with  hu,  where  h,  as  often,  stands  for  dh.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  religious  worship  amongst  those 
primeval  shepherds  and  warriors  is  highly  interesting,  but  its  value 
is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  we  can  point  out 
several  individual  gods  who  were  objects  of  fable  and  prayer  long 
before  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Teutons  had  a separate  nationm 
existence.  Since  the  scholars  of  Europe  became  acquainted  -with 
the  Rig-veda,  and  commenced  the  critical  study  of  the  Zend 
writings,  the  comparative  mythology  of  the  Aryans  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  philologists  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Bm-uouf,  Lassen, 
Spiegel,  Max  Muller,  Albrecht  Weber,  .lacob  Grimm,  and  Adal- 
bert Kuhn,  the  author  of  the  work  which  has  been  taken  as  a text 
for  this  article.  This  new  science  must  in  nowise  be  confounded 
with  the  attempts  of  the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
trace  the  origin  of  heathen  mythology  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  nor  with  Creuzer’s  theory,  so  rife  in  Germany  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  Greek  and  Occidental  religions  in  general  are  derived 
from  an  Oriental  source,  the  East  being  considered  as  the  depository 
of  a higher  knowledge,  which  had  been  either  preserved  from  the 
youth  of  humanity,  or  developed  at  an  early  period  amongst  its 
priests  and  sages.  Modem  comparative  mythology  simply  starts 
from  the  probability  that  the  Aryan  nations,  so  closely  connected 
in  language,  may  well  have  had  certain  fundamental  religious 
ideas  in  common,  and  that  these,  being  in  existence  before  the 
separation  of  the  tribes,  were  afterwards  independently  developed. 
The  problem  proposed  is,  therefore  — Given  the  names  of  the  gods 
and  the  tales  connected  with  them  respectively,  to  find  by  careful 
comparison  what  those  religious  ideas  actually  were.  This  inves- 
tigation is,  however,  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  For,  of  course, 
mythological  conceptions  or  tales  common  to  two  or  more  Aryan 
nations  can  be  attributed  to  the  one  primeval  people  only  when 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  foimd  their  way  from  one  to  another 
after  the  separation  of  races.  For  instance,  many  Em-opean 
popular  tales  are  found  to  be  identical  with  Hindoo  stories.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  these  as  relics  of  the  original  unity, 
for,  as  Benfey  points  out  in  his  edition  of  the  Panchatantra, 
they  came  to  us  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  partly  though  the 
medium  of  the  Arabs,  and  partly  through  that  of  the  Tibetans 
and  Mongols. 

Such  tales  as  these,  then,  are  excluded  from  the  domain  of 
comparative  mythology.  But  even  where  subsequent  intercom- 
munication is  impossible,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  claim  a proethnic 
origin  for  apparently  identical  legends.  The  identity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  broader  features  of  the  nature  that  surrounds 
mankind,  is  such  that  even  nations  altogether  different  in  origin 
may  light  on  similar  mythological  ideas.  Thus,  when  we  find  the 
image  of  the  mimdane  egg-  with  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
we  might  well  suppose  it  a remnant  of  a proethnic  Ai-yan  myth, 
and  assume  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Eg-yptians  had  borrowed  it 
from  an  Aryan  nation,  as  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Japanese, 
who  got  this,  as  well  as  other  mythological  notions,  from  the 
Hindoos,  by  means  of  their  Buddhist  missionaries.  But  such  a 
supposition  can  hardly  be  maintained  when  we  find  the  same 
myth  in  the  Finnish  Kalevala ; and  it  becomes  impossible  to  do 
so  when  we  find  our  mimdane  egg  reappearing  in  the  Pacific 
Isles  and  in  South  America.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  similar 
instances,  we  must  therefore  admit  the  independent  growth  of  the 
myth  in  different  localities  — a psychological  instead  of  an  his- 
torical unity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule  that  we  should  not  conclude  that  the  legend  met  with  among 
different  Ai-yan  tribes  was  reallj-  known  to  the  one  pre-historical 
people,  uifiess  the  names  of  the  gods  acting  the  main  part  therein 
are  the  same  j and  we  hold  that,  in  establishing  this  identity,  we 
must  strictly  adhere  to  the  phonetic  laws  recognised  in  compara- 
tive philolog-y.  In  some  rare  cases  of  coincidence  in  very  peculiar 
or  very  many  features,  the  con-oborative  evidence  of  the  names 
may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with.  We  venture  to  think  that  com- 
parative mythologists  have  not  been  suificiently  cautious,  and 
have  rushed  over-hastily  to  the  conclusion  of  a proethnic  origin 
whenever  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  some  slight  resemblance 
between  a Greelc  or  Teutonic  tale  and  a myth  of  the  Rig-veda  or 
the  Qatapatha-brahmana.  We  say  this  without  the  slightest 
wish  to  detract  from  then-  merits  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
results  which  the}--  have  already  attained.  To  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  knowing  that  the  Zeuc  rrarrip  of  the  Greeks  is  a much 
older  deity  than  many  would  have  imagined  — that  ho  is,  in  fact, 
the  Dyaus  pita,  the  Father-Heaven,”  of  the  Rig-veda.*  He  is, 
of  course,  not  different  from  the  Latin  Ju-piter,  which  stands  for 
Dju-piter  — compare  Dialis,  Dijovis,  and  the  dative  Djovei  of  the 
Oscau  inscription  of  Ag-none.  The  genitives  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  names  are  respectively  Div-as,  Ai(F)-bg ; and  as  a Teutonic  t 
is  regularly  the  representative  of  a Greek  S (compare  fame,  tiqo, 
ten,  with  bapdo),  dim,  StKn),  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity 
with  the  Old  English  Tiv,  O.H.G.  Zio,  Old  Norse  Ty-r.  The 
Gothic  name,  if  extant,  would  be  This.  Thus,  we  have  actually 
preserved  in  our  Tue-s-day  (Old  English  Tiv-esdiig)  the  name  of 
the  highest  god  of  our  ancestors,  the  Father-Heaven.  The 
worship  of  the  sky  was  also  the  primitive  religion  of  many  negro 
tribes,  of  the  Chinese,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  Ostiaks,  probably,  too, 
of  the  Finns  and  Esthonians,  so  that  we  see  again  how  cautious 

• Here,  as  often,  ( has  arisen  from  dy. 
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we  sliould  be  in  drawing  historical  inferences  from  mere  coinci- 
dence of  ideas  without  identity  of  names. 

The  god  Parjanya  of  the  rainy  thunder-cloud,  invoked  in  three 
hymns  of  the  llig-vcda,  has  been  foimd  again,  in  Perkiinas,  the 
thimder-god  of  the  Lithuanians.  The  Saranyu  of  the  Hindoos, 
whether  or  not  she  be  the  goddess  of  the  thunder-cloud,  must  be 
identified  with  the  Greek  MJpti/a-c;  for,  besides  the  etymological 
identity  of  the  names,  the  singular  myth  that  Saranyu  took  the  form 
of  a mare,  to  escape  from  the  god  Vivasvat,  who,  however,  pur- 
sued her  as  a stallion,  with  the  usual  result,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  that  of  Demeter-Eriuys  and  Poseidon.  The  two  A9vins,_the 
sons  of  Dyaus,  genii  of  the  morning-light,  and  close  companions 
of  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  — horsemen,  as  their  name  imports 
(a^va-s  = equus),  who  save  vessels  in  trouble  and  give  help 
in  time  of  need  — are,  in  all  probability,  the  Dioscuri  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  name  appears  in  the  Zend  writings  imder  the  form 
Afpina. 

These  and  some  other  gods  — Saram eyas  = Hermes,  Rbhus  = 
Oi'pheus,  and  perhaps  Varuna  = Uranos  — may  be  confidently 
refeiTcd  to  the  common  Aiyan  time,  for  traces  of  them  are  found 
both  amongst  the  European  and  Asiatic  Aryans.  The  like  could 
not  be  affirmed  of  the  Greek  Hestia,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Latin 
Vesta,  or  of  Priye,  a Slavonic  Venus,  who  must  be  identified  with 
the  Old  High  German  Fria,  in  Fria-tac,  our  Fri-day.  These,  per- 
haps, were  only  known  amongst  the  European  Aiyans  when  they 
continued  to  form  one  nation,  but  had  already  separated  from  their 
Asiatic  brethren ; or  they  may  even  have  belonged  only  to  two 
Em’opean  tribes  more  especially  connected  — their  worship  having- 
sprung  up  only  during  the  continuance  of  such  special  connexion. 
Even  so  there  are  many  gods  and  myths  common  only  to  the 
Aryans  of  India  and  Persia.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as  the 
close  resemblance  of  Sanskrit  and  Zend  proves  that  the  nations 
that  spoke  these  languages  separated  only  at  a compai-atively 
recent  period.  Thus,  to  mention  one  instance  out  of  a number  — 
the  Mitra  of  the  Vedas,  subsequently  forgotten  by  the  Hindoos, 
is  the  well-known  sun-god  of  the  Persians,  whose  mysteries  were 
spread  so  -widely  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 

Professor  Kuhn,  in  his  book  on  the  Descent  of  Fire  and  the 
Drink  of  the  Gods,  has  carefully  collected  from  the  Vedic  hymns 
and  the  Brahinanas  all  that  can  bear  on  his  subject.  He  has  also 
compared  with  the  Hindoo  myths  the  similar  stories  in  the 
mythologies  of  the  kindred  nations.  Thus,  with  the  myth  of 
Agni  = ignis,  “ fire,”  or  “ the  god  of  fire,”  hidden  in  a cave  and 
brought  back  from  the  gods  to  men  by  Matai-i§van,  or  other 
beings  of  semi-diffine  or  priestly  character,  Kuhn  compares  the 
tale  of  Prometheus.  But  the  German  scholar  fails  to  establish 
the  essential  point  that  Agni  was  brought  down  from  the  sky. 
Neither  will  our  philological  conscience  allow  us  to,  adopt  the 
new  etjunolog-y  of  Upogr]0ivc,  which  Kuhn  would  connect  with 
the  Sanskrit  root  math,  “agitare,”  used  to  signify  the  primitive 
method  of  obtaining-  fire  by  twirling  one  piece  of  wood  in  a hole 
made  in  another;  so  that  Prometheus  would  mean  “agitator,” 
“ shaker,”  “ kindler  of  the  fire.”  But  the  Sanskrit  tJi  is  rarely  if 
ever  represented  by  Sr,  and  the  Old-Slavonic  ment-on,  “ I press,” 
“ agitate,”  shows  that  in  the  root  in  question  t,  and  not  th,  is 
the  original  sound.  We  therefore  stand  by  the  old  derivation  of 
the  Titan’s  name  from  7rpogi]dfiQ-  According  to  another  Vedic 
myth,  Agni  came  down  from  the  sky  as  “ a dropping-  spark,  a 
strong  falcon,  a pm-e,  golden-winged,  swift  bird.”  In  this  form 
of  the  myth,  an  epithet  frequently  applied  to  him  is  hhurdnyu, 
“ swift.”  This  Kuhn,  with  some  probability,  connects  with  the 
name  of  ^opuviVQ,  the  Argive  hero,  son  of  the  river  Inachos, 
whom,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  people  of  Argolis  believed  to 
have  brought  fire  to  men.  The  connexion  would  be  indubitable 
if  we  could  produce  a Sanskrit  Ihurmyu.'” 

Very  interesting  are  the  tales  which  turn  on  the  robbing  of  the 
Soma.  Properly  the  soma  was  the  juice  of  the  Asclepias  acida, 
which  the  Hindoos  used  as  a libation  to  the  gods.  But  it  subse- 
quently got  personified  as  a deity.  Etymologically  and  mythologi- 
cally the  Zend  haoma  is  identical  -with  soma.  The  Hindoos  also 
believed  that  the  soma  of  the  gods  was  kept  by  certain  deities, 
the  Gandharvas,  and  that  the  god  Indra,  carrying-  off  this  nectar 
in  the  form  of  a falcon,  was  wounded  by  one  of  its  guardians 
named  Krqdtm.  With  this  personage  Kuhn  rightly  identifies 
Keregaui,  of  whom  the  Zend  writings  say,  “Haoma  took  away 
from  him  the  power.”  Kuhn,  moreover,  identifies  -with  the  Vedic 
myth  the  Old-Norse  story  of  Suttiingi’s  mead — how  this  marvel- 
lous mead,  which  made  every  one  that  partook  of  it  a skald  or  a 
sage,  was  guarded  in  a momrtain,  until  O'dhinn  got  to  it  by 
stealth,  drank  it  up,  and  flew  away  in  an  eagle’s  garb  to  A'sgardhr. 
He  also  finds  the  soma  in  the  Centaurs’  jar  of  -wine  which  was 
kept  by  Pholos.  Heracles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  to  fight 
the  Centaurs  who  were  attracted  by  the  fragrance  when  this  jar 
was  opened  by  his  kindly  entertainer.  The  last  comparison  rests 
on  the  assumed  identity  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Gandharvas, 
which  Kuhn  had  previously  attempted  to  establish  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Journal  of  Comparative  Philology.  They  have 
certainly  a great  many  points  of  resemblance.  The  Gandharvas 
are  archers  and  musicians,  -wise,  like  Chiron,  fond  of  wine  and 
women,  and,  lastly,  they  are  semi-eqiune.  The  names,  too,  Gan- 
dharva,  ^ivravpoc,  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but,  the  difficulty  of 
having-  a Sansliit  dh  represented  by  r instead  of  5 cannot  easily 
be  got  over.  According-  to  Benary’s  law  we  should  have  had 
Kiviiavpoc. 

Here  -we  must  leave  Professor  Kuhn’s  valuable  and  interesting 
book,  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the  mythology  of  the  Veda 


— a subject  of  great  importance,  although  wo  can  hardly  agree 
with  Professor  Max  MUller  in  saying  that  it  is  to  comparative 
mythology  what  Sanskrit  has  been  to  comparative  grammar. 


KINGTON  PRIORY  AND  ALICE  HYTHE.* 

SO  long  as  novels  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  upon  the 
earth  at  their  present  rate,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  apply 
rules  of  absolute  criticism  to  ordinary  members  of  the  class.  One 
must  regard  each  tale  relatively  to  the  scores  which  have  imme- 
diately preceded,  and  are  about  instantly  to  follow  it.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  useless  to  pick  out  a novel  at  random  from  the 
library  lists,  and  sit  down  to  contrast  it  -with  the  ideal  of  romance. 
There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a Coryphmus  of  the  art,  here  and  there, 
who  in  this  or  that  bygone  work  so  nearly  touched  the  ideal,  and 
has  since  then  fallen  so  far  below  it,  that  to  compare  him  with  his 
former  self  (which  is  all  fair  play)  may  be  as  damaging  a process 
as  he  could  be  put  through.  But  when  one  has  to  survey 
the  world  of  novelists  who  do  not  come  within  the  first  rank, 
and  large  numbers  not  even  within  the  second  or  third  rank, 
of  the  fraternity,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  unjust  and  unpro- 
fitable to  take  up  the  parable  of  absolute  criticism.  Many 
of  these  writers  set  a very  modest  value  on  their  own  powers,  and 
place  before  their  eyes  a lowly  aim.  They  do  not  profess 
to  be  "writing  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  impulse  from 
within,  or  to  be  satisfying  in  spite  of  themselves  the  era-rings 
of  imperious  genius.  They  -write  in  order  to  supply  an 
existing  demand.  It  is  with  the  demand  that  the  critic’s  un- 
ceasing warfare  should  be  waged.  What  it  is  that  has  stripped 
life  of  so  many  enjoyments  which  it  formerly  teemed  with,  and 
rendered  it  so  insipid,  so  barren  in  resource,  that  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  reading  mediocre  fiction  to  an  extent  perfectly  bewil- 
dering-to  contemplate,  we  do  not  pretend  to  divme.'  That  is  a 
problem  which  it  concerns,  or  will  some  day  concern,  society  to 
resolve  for  itself.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  no  quarrel  against 
writers  who  merely  meet  the  demand ; and  any  author  of  decent 
ability,  who  exhibits  a painstaking  resolution  to  meet  it  to  the 
best  of  his  or  her  powers,  deserves  so  far  praise,  even  though  the 
work  achieved  may  altogether  fail  to  merit  the  name  of  Art. 

We  link  together  in  one  notice  the  two  books  whose  names 
are  given  above,  and  whose  character  has  in  part  suggested  the 
remarks  just  made,  because,  though  widely  dissimilar  in  many 
respects,  they  hold  much  the  same  literary  rank,  and  appear  to  us 
to  claim,  from  differing  considerations,  about  the  same  amount  of 
commendation.  Rinyton  Priory,  the  work  of  a female  hand,  is  by 
far  the  smoother  and  more  finished  production  of  the  pair.  The 
plot  is  simple  enough.  The  village  of  Kington  contains  among  its 
inhabitants  a gentlemanly  doctor ; two  charming  daughters  of  the 
late  rector,  living  with  their  mother  in  Whitethorn  Cottage  ; and, 
by  and  by,  an  old  millionaire  builder,  who  has  given  up  business 
and  bought  the  Priory.  Grainger,  the  ex-builder,  is  a widower, 
and  brings  with  him  his  only  child — a somewhat  young  lady 

of  thirty-five — and  a Mrs.  Beresford,  the  accomplished  chaperone  of 
Miss  Grainger,  who  contrives  to  make  her  fair  share  of  mischief 
before  the  play  is  played  out.  Some  little  time  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Grainger  family,  Seymour  Bro-wne,  the  handsome  doctor, 
plights  his  troth  (but  secretly,  for  fear  of  lady-patients)  to 
Lucy  Stanforth,  the  loveliest  of  the  two  girls  at  Whitethorn 
Cottage.  Not  that  Lucy  herself  is  very  much  there,  because, 
to  help  out  the  family  income,  she  is  goA-erness  at  Kington 
Park,  the  seat  of  a neighbouring  baronet.  Lady  Diana  Prescott, 
the  baronet’s  wife,  makes  a very  pleasant  sketch  indeed,  and 
adds  to  the  general  effect  of  the  story  by  serving  as  a foil 
to  the  AUilgarity  and  selfishness  of  the  parvenu's  daughter. 
Upon  Seymour  Bi-o-wne  the  authoress  has  expended  her  very  best 
powers.  She  writes  about  him  and  his  ways  with  an  almost  cruel 
relish,  as  if  she  would  say — “I  have  got  a downright  selfish  man 
well  into  my  power.  Here  he  is,  a perfect  specimen  of  the  baser 
portion  of  his  sex,  and  he  is  at  my  mercy.  I will  show  him  up 
without  compunction.  I will  spit  him,  and  watch  his  struggles.” 
In  dra-wing  the  characters  of  this  gentleman  and  his  betrothed,  • 
she  has  helped  to  justify  the  French  maxim  about  ladies’ 
novels — il  se  trouve  presgue  tovjours  que  e'est  la  femme  qui  a 
le  heau  role,  et  Vhomme  le  role  inferieur.  Browne  is  A-erv  fond 
of  Lucy  Stanforth,  and  loves  her  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
a great  deal  better  than  any  other  woman.  But,  by  the  natural 
constitution  of  this  sort  of  man,  he  is  incapable  of  giving  her 
anything-  higher  than  the  third  place  in  his  heart.  His  fii-st 
idol  is  himself ; his  second,  money ; Lucy  is  a good  third,  but 
more  than  that  she  cannot  be.  The  reader  is,  of  course,  prepared 
for  the  sequel.  That  mature  .spinster.  Miss  Grainger,  is  dying  foi- 
a husband ; her  father  for  an  heir.  Some  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  a coronet  was  freely  spoken  of  as  a sine  qua  non  of  the  lady’s 
accepted  suitor.  At  a later  period  younger  sons  would  have  been 
readily  taken,  but  none  came.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  story,  Mr.  Grainger  had  fairly  -wiped  his  shoes  against 
a bloated  aristocracy,  and  was  making  up  his  mind  to  manufacture 
a son-in-law  for  himself.  To  take  a man  without  a penny,  and, 
having-  bestowed  his  daughter  upon  him,  to  endow  him  munifi- 
cently, and  to  recognise  his  own  handiwork  in  the  brilliant  career 

* Rington  Priory.  A Tale.  By  Ethel  Hone,  Author  of  “ Prison  Narra- 
tives,” &c.  3 vols.  London  : Saunders,  Otlejf,  & Co.  1864. 

Alice  Hythe.  A Novel.  By  William  Platt,  Author  of  “ Betty  West- 
minster,” “ Yorke  House,”  " Grace  of  Glenholine,”  &c.  &c.  3 t'ols.  London ; 
Charles  J.  Sheet.  1804. 
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of  his  protigS,  was  the  millionaire’s  present  whim.  Seymour 
Browne  appeared  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  occasion.  Nor  was  he 
the  sort  of  person  to  hold  out  long  against  the  attractions  spread 
before  his  very  eyes.  If  Eliza  Grainger  was  not  a jewel  in  herself, 
she  carried  an  untold  number  about  her.  Lucy,  it  is  true,  was  not 
forgotten.  Her  claims,  as  idol  number  three,  were  imperative ; 
but  Eliza  was  the  bodily  representative  of  number  two.  To  marry 
her — the  only  child  of  an  old  Croesus  not  likely  to  ui^rry  again— 
was,  in  short,  to  marry  gold;  ~ ‘ ■ 

Gold  to  lay  by,  and  gold  to  spend, 

Gold  to  give,  and  gold  to  lend. 

And  reversions  of  gold  infuturo. 

Accordingly,  Seymour  Browne  marries  Miss  Grainger;  and 
Lucy,  in  a brain-fever,  touches  the  threshold  of  death’s  door.  The 
married  life  of  the  selfish  man,  involving  of  course  the  active 
operations  of  Nemesis,  is  described  with  great  skill  by  the 
authoress.  She  has  shown  a clever  conception  of  her  subject  by 
never  allowing  him,  where  his  wife  is  concerned,  to  look  less  than 
a man.  We  feel  that  there  is  enough  stuff  in  him  to  make  retri- 
bution tell ; he  is  not  fallen  so  low  but  that  he  will  feel  the  lash, 
and  smart  severely  under  it.  He  has  behaved  like  a snob,  and 
bartered  his  peace  of  mind  for  money ; but  he  is  not  the  Golden 
Ivady’s  slave.  From  the  first  days  of  the  honeymoon — ^which, 
‘Ghough  tipped  with  gold,  shone  rather  wan,  and  distant,  and 
cold  ” — he  is  her  master ; and  by  and  by  he  steadily  sets  himself 
to  do  his  duty  by  her.  Old  Grainger  unexpectedly  marries  again, 
and  this  throws  them  more  together  by  supplying  a common 
ground  of  complaint.  Taking  into  consideration  the  change  in 
their  future  expectations  caused  by  the  father’s  marriage,  the 
doctor  relieves  his  ennuihj  starting  in  a London  practice,  and  soon 
wins  an  independent  income  of  his  own.  Frequent  bickerings,  of 
considerable  intensity,  still  arise  at  intervals,  especially  when  Mrs. 
Seymour  Browne  discovers  the  secret  of  her  husband’s  former  en- 
gagement. In  a few  years,  however,  she  dies  out  of  hand,  and  in  due 
course  Dr.  Browne  bethinks  himself  of  his  old  love,  whose  sister 
is  by  this  time  married  to  a highly  unselfish  clerical  brother  of  his 
own.  He  deserves  a better  fate  than  Miss  Hone  has  in  store  for 
him.  He  has  been  guilty  of  one  dastardly  action  in  his  life,  but 
he  has  had  it  brought  home  to  him  day  and  night  during  the  last 
five  years.  He  is  not  the  man  he  was ; “ the  hard  lines  about  his 
mouth,  the  compressed  lips,  the  taciturn  reserved  habit,  spoke  of 
an  alteration  that  giief  for  the  dead  never  alone  brings  with  it.” 
However,  the  authoress  has  no  pity.  He  has  committed  the  most 
grievous  offence  that  a man  who  is  within  a little  of  being  a fine 
fellow,  but  who  is  selfish  in  the  grain,  can  commit  against  a 
woman,  and  he  begs  Lucy’s  forgiveness,  and  pleads  for  a renewal 
of  old  days,  only  to  be  utterly  and  hopelessly  refused.  We  dare 
say  that  this,  and  one  or  two  other  unexpected  turns  in  the  plot, 
may  damage  the  authoress  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  her  gentler 
readers.  She  has,  however,  performed  her  unassuming  task 
very  well  on  the  whole,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Miss  Yonge  here 
and  there  with  a little  too  much  exactness,  but  with  the  merit 
of  being  distinct,  natural,  and  equable  both  in  conception  and  in 
style. 

Mr.  Platt’s  novel  of  Alice  Sythe,  if  less  pleasing,  is  more 
vigorous  and  di-amatic  than  Rington  Priory.  He  also  tells  the 
story  of  a selfish  man ; but  Sir  Harold  Knighton,  his  central 
figure,  errs  not  so  much  against  the  lady  of  his  love  as  against 
himself.  There  is  a great  deal  of  artistic  subtlety  and  skill  in  the 
design  of  Harold's  relationship  towards  Alice  Hythe.  This  lovely, 
but  rather  lifeless,  lady  is  ward  to  a rich  aunt  of  his,  and  has  been 
intimate  from  early  childhood  with  the  young  baronet  and  his 
sister.  She  is  a single-hearted  and  devoted  girl,  and  loves  Harold 
all  the  more  fondly  because  it  has  never  occurred  to  her  to 
love  any  one  else.  His  father,  the  late  bhronet,  died  in  gi’eat 
embarrassment;  and  the  good  angels  of  the  younger  generation 
clearly  intend  Aunt  Hythe  to  bequeath  to  Alice  her  splendid 
fortune,  including  Combe  Abbey,  the  heavy  mortgages  on  that 
ancestral  home  of  the  Knightons  having  been  bought  up  by  her. 
As  Lady  Knighton,  Alice  vrill  thus  set  the  finances  of  the  family 
to  rights  once  more.  The  point  of  Mr.  Platt’s  conception  is,  that 
Harold  shall  give  his  hma fide  consent  to  this  rose-coloured  plan 
of  his  destiny ; and  yet  that  fate  shall  prove  too  strong  for  the 
good  angels,  the  rich  aunt,  and  the  young  people  into  the  bargain. 
The  engine  wielded  by  envious  Fate  is  the  youth’s  dilatoriness  and 
pleasure-loving  natoe.  His  mental  build  reminds  one,  though 
without  a touch  of  plagiarism,  of  Arthur  Donnithorne  in  Adam 
Rede.  He  would  be  furious  if  the  notion  of  Alice  marrying  any 
one  else  were  suggested  to  him.  But  he  wants  to  see  life  before 
settling  down.  He  gets  his  aunt,  who  on  his  mother’s  death 
becomes  also  his  guardian,  to  give  him  six  months’  “run  abroad  ” 
before  formally  going  into  harness  and  giving  his  plighted  word  to 
his  cousin.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wants  six  months  more, 
and  gradually  comes  to  a complication  of  grief  before  their  expira- 
tion. If  he  had  but  two  additional  grains  of  firmness  in  him,  he 
would  marry  Alice  offhand  and  be  happy.  Instead  of  this,  he  gets 
himself  talked  about  in  connexion  with  a lovely  Liegeoise,  the  sister 
of  a Belgian  Baron  L’Estrange,  and  loses  money  to  a scoundrel 
cmmt,  who  comes  within  an  inch  of  murdering  him.  In  the 
meantime,  guileless  Alice  is  breaking  the  heart  of  a most  excellent 
yoimg  man,  Walter  Leslie,  who,  “with  all  the  artist’s  soul  within 
him,”  is  voluntarily  tying  himself  down  to  an  office-stool,  in  the 
large  shipowning  concern  of  which  Aunt  Hythe  is  one  of  the  heads. 
Plere,  again,  the  reader  may  propose,  but  the  novelist,  as  the  ex- 
positor of  Fate,  disposes.  An  excellent  opportunity  seems  to  have 
occurred  for  Alice  to  break  away  from  the  dilatory  baronet,  and. 


leaving  him  to  work  out  his  caprice  as  he  may,  to  consolidate  the 
shipowning  firm  by  making  Walter  Leslie  happy.  But  this  is  not 
to  be.  She  lingers  on,  patiently  drooping,  hoping  against  hopefor  his 
return.  He  does  reappear,  at  the  eleventh  horn’,  to  find  Combe 
Abbey  in  flames,  and  Ahce  in  danger  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins. 
He  rescues  her,  and  she  dies  in  his  arms.  This  is  a decidedly  melo- 
dramatic turn  of  the  story,  especially  as  the  author  takes  care  to 
fill  the  house  with  com^ny  to  overflowing,  as  if  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  disaster.  The  incident  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  to  advantage ; but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  is  the  only 
stroke  of  the  kind  throughout  the  story.  After  a penitent  interval, 
Harold  marries  the  Baron’s  sister,  and  the  other  personages  fall 
well  into  place.  Evelyn  Knighton,  a warmhearted  girl,  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  groups  well  -with  the  two  principal  characters.  She 
is  livelier  than  her  cousin,  more  straightforward  and  downright 
than  her  brother,  whom  she  occasionally  takes  to  task  with 
amusing  effect.  She  is  in  due  course  happily  married  to  Major 
Conroy  O’Kerry,  who  contributes  much  to  the  by-play  of  the  nar- 
rative. Mr.  Platt  is  no  novice  as  a raconteur,  and  clearly  has  a 
good  command  of  the  “properties  ” of  Action.  In  Alice  Hythe  he 
has  written  a decidedly  clever  story,  worked  out  with  considerable 
power  and  fertility.  What  it  wants  is  greater  unity  of  design, 
more  care  in  the  incidental  characters,  and  a simpler  style.  The 
flgure  of  Miss  Hilda  Pole,  for  example — a literary  lady,  tall,  for- 
midable, yet  able  to  lead  captive  the  jovial  Baron — seems  to  us 
to  border  on  a monstrosity.  As  for  style,  in  no  kind  of  literary 
composition  is  it  so  important  as  in  novel-writing.  It  may  redeem 
an  inferior  story,  or  spoil  a good  one.  When  will  authors  remember 
the  four  golden  qualities  embodied  in  the  poet’s  single  line 
Fit  and  fair  and  simple  and  sufficient  ? 
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On  Saturday,  a Volunteer  Night. 

Conductor — Mr.  ALFRED  MEOjON. 

Admission,. One  Shilling. 

V 


August  13,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview, 


•REITISII  ASSOCIATION  for  tho  ADVANCEMENT  of 

SCIENCE— The  NEXT  ANNUAL  MEETINU  of  tho  Association  will  bo  held,  under 
tho  PrcKidonoy  of  Sir  0.  LYELJ^,  F.R.S,,  &c.,at  BATH,  commenciiur  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember M.  Notices  of  Papers  proposed  to  bo  read  at  the  Meetint;  should  bo  sent  to  the  Local 
Secretaries  ut  Bath  (C.  Moork,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  llcv.  H.  II.  Winwood),  or  to  the 
Assistant  General  Secretary,  O.  Guipkith,  Esep,  Oxford. 

On  and  after  August  15,  until  Septemljcr  9,  Life  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  at  tho 
Meeting  may  receive  their  Tickets  by  applying  to  tho  General  Treasurer,  and  returning  to  him 
their  J.ifo  Member’s  Invitation  Circular.^  Annual  Subscribers  wl\o  wish  to  receive  their  Tickets 
must  return  their  Invitation  Circular,  with  £i  enclosed,  to  the  General  Treasurer,  W.  Spottis- 
wooDK,  Esq.,  50  Grusveuor  Place,  London,  S.  VV. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  at  Bath  will  elect  New  Members  and  Associates,  on  the  following 
conditions  : 

I.  New  Life  Members  for  a composition  of  £10,  which  entitles  them  to  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  of  the  Association  which  may  be  published  after  the  date  of  payment. 

II.  Now  Annual  Subscribers  for  a payment  of  £i  lor  tho  first  year.  These  receive  gratuitously 
the  Reports  for  the  year  of  their  admission,  and  lor  every  following  year  in  wiiich  they  continue 
to  pay  a subscription  of  £1,  without  intermission. 

III.  Associates  for  thin  Meeting  only  for  a payment  of  £t.  They  arc  entitled  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  two-thirds  of  the  Publication  Price. 

Ladies  may  become  Members  on  the  same  terms  as  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies’  Tickets 
(transferable  to  Ladies  only)  may  be  obtained  by  Members,  on  payment  of  £1. 

After  September  9,  personal  application  for  Tickets  must  be  made  at  the  Reception  Room 
(tho  PumpRoomh  Bath,  which  will  be  opened  on  Monday.  September  12. 

Members  and  Associates  may  obtain  Railway  Pass  Tickets  (entitling  them  to  the  privilege 
of  the  Double  Journey  for  a Single  Fare)  and  information  of  Local  arrangements  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Local  Secretaries  at  Bath. 

Evening  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Roscoe  and  Dr.  LiviNosxoME,and  Microscopical 
and  other  Soir<^cs  held  during  the  Meeting. 

Excursions  oj:e  in  contemplation  to  places  of  Scientific  Interest  in  the  Neighbourhood. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

SESSION,  1864  ami  1865— A GENEKAL  INTJBODXJCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  CLAPTON,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday,  October  l,at  Three  o’clock  p.m.,  after 
which  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Mr.  Wuitpield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


r^EEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  JtONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES:  Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &C. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  vid  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LaKE  DISTRICT : Windermere,  Uiverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate, &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  OlSces.. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  GeneralManager» 


/^HEIST’S  COLLEGE^  Brecon. — Founded  by  K.  Henry  VTII. 

A.D.  1541.  Re-established  by  “Christ  College  of  Brecknock  Act”  (1853). 

The  Course  of  Study  includes “ Letters  and  Divinity,  according  to  the  Articles  and  Formu- 
laries of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ’’—The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Languages,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and 
Drawing, 

The  tine  old  Collegiate  Buildings  and  Chapel,  restored  at  the  cost  of  more  than  £10,000,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  have  been  recently  opened,  and  comprise  accommo- 
dation for  Forty  Boarders,  with  provision  for  further  Enlargement.  Boarders,  as  well  as  Day 
Scholars,  are  eligible  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  aliottea  by  merit. 

The  Holidays  end  on  Tuesday,  August  16. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  Watkins,  Registrar  of  Christ  College,  Brecon. 

July  27,  1864. 


nPHE  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE  in  connexion  with 

„ England,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1818),  oondueted  by  Messrs. 

O.  ELLIOT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CHASTELAIN,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  Continental 
Residence,  tqgetlier  with  a sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessons 
given  by  Resident  French  and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  waited  on  by  French  Servants. 
Inclusive  terras,  50  and  60  Guineas.— Prospectuses  and  references  on  application.- Michaelmas 
Term  begins  September  1. 

"T^ENMARK  HILL  GrRAMMAR  SCHOOL^  near  London. — 

®-A*»  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.— At  the  above- 
named  School,  BOYS  of  all  Ages,  from  Seven  to  Eighteen,  receive  a careful  and  thorough 
Education,  regulated  so  os  to  prepare  them  either  for  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercial 
pursuits.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  Boys.  The  House  is 
very  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Play-grounds  and  Cricket-field.  The  Youngest  Pupils  form  a separate  Pre- 
paratory Department.  School  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  The  Principal  will  be 
at  nome  by  September  6 — Prospectuses  maybe  obtained  on  application  at  the  School,  or  of 
Messrs.  Relfe  Brothers,  School  Booksellers.  150  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 

'T'HE  GRANGE  HOUSE  SCHOOL.— At  the  Close  of  the 

^•present  Session  the  GRANGEHOUSE  SCHOOL  will  be  REMOVED  to  DREGHORN 
CASTLE,  a lengthened  Lease  of  which,  with  its  extensive  Parks  and  Grounds,  has  j ust  been 
obtained.  ^ ^ 

^ This  change  in  the  locality  of  the  School  has  been  rendered  necessary  partly  by  the  felt 
inadequacy  of  its  present  accommodation,  and  partly  also  by  the  difiSculty,  in  a district  which 
js  rapidly  becoming  a populous  Suburb,  of  securing  the  requisite  facilities,  in  Grounds  and 
otherwise,  for  conducting  a High-class  School  for  Boys. 

“moreover,  that  a residence  so  situated  as  to  command  the  Educational  resources 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  open  country,  and  the 
amplest  scope  for  healthful  recreation,  is  in  every  respect  the  most  suitable  for  an  Establish- 
ment m which  all  the  Pupils  are  resident. 

Dreghorn  Castle  possesses  these  requirements  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  situated  at  a dis- 
tance  of  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  about  two  miles  to  tlie  south-west 
ot  the  Grange  House.  It  occupies  a commanding  site  between  Colinton  and  the  Pentland  Hills, 
m a district  which  a recent  authority  has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Scotland. 
^ J parks  and  lawns,  comprise  between  sixty  and  seventy  acres,  and  the  Avenues 

and  Walks  extend  to  three  miles.  The  Mansion-house,  which  has  recently  undergone  exten- 
sive improvements,  is  a modem  structure  of  unusual  dimensions,  containing  large  and  airy 
woms,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  internal  arrangements,  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
Educational  Establishment. 

A new  range  of  buildings  for  class-rooms,  &c.,  will  immediately  be  added  to  the  Castle- 
less,  however,  with  a view  to  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  Pupils,  than  to  admit  of 
unproved  arrangements  in  the  domestic  plana  of  the  School. 

The  existing  Educational  Plans  will  be  continued,  and  the  same  complete  staff  of  Masters 
will  be  maintained  as  at  the  Grange  House. 

Prior  to  September  1,  communications  to  the  Principal  may  be  addressed,  as  formerly,  to  the 
Grange  House;  and  thereafter  to  either  of  the  Head-Masters  at  Dreghorn  Castle.  Colinton. 
Xidmburgh. 

JOHN  DALGLEISH,  Pnneipah 

mL  n TT  t.  V T , SCOTT  DALGLEISH,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal. 

The  Grange  House,  Edinburgh,  July  15, 1864.  ^ 

TYING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  LOUTH,  Reopens  August  8, 

Read  Master-Tbe  Rev.  G.  C.  HODGKINSON,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Second  Master— The  Rev.  W.  W.  HOPWOOD,  of  Pemb.  CoU.  Oxford. 

PnpilB  from  this  School  have  passed  Ten  Public  Examinations  during  the  past  year.  Terms  for 
Rparders,  m the  houses  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters,  for  Boys  under  Ten  Years  at  the  time 
Ot  Admission,  40  Guineas,  not  to  be  raised  afterwards. 

Louth  is  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  a healthy  and  pleasant 
part  of  Lincolnshire. 

LnIVERSITY  of  LONDON  MATRICULATION,  January 

December  1864.-The  Rev. 
KIRKUS,  y^.B. , and  the  Rev.  E.  MAY  DAVIS,  B.A.,  will  commence  CLASSES 
acxneirKooms  at  the  West  End.earlvin  Sentemher- for  nr<»nnvir«or  PnT.HLlot.aa 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE. 

IV/TR.  WREN,  M.A.  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Mr. 

EWBANK.B.A.  S.  John’s  (I3th  Wrangler),  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

recent  Sandhurst  Examination,  passed  5th  and  41st.— 6 Angell  Terrace, 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SER- 

tZ  w.  “5?J.'i?J2?iWI^^SITIES— EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above  by 

b^ERTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi College,  Cambridge;  ana 
Croydon^^S^^^  Exammer  in  the  K.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 

WOOLWICH  EXAMINATION.  — A Clergyman,  M.A., 

PIIPTT^A^??’“’  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Loudon,  haa  a VACANCY  for  a 
PUPIL.— Adtuew,  Fidbs,  Port  Office,  Domey,  near  'Windsor. 


IVrilriTARY  PREPARATIONS —Blessington  House,  Lee, 

Kent— under  Professor  GEORGE  DE  LAVOYE  and  a CambrifJge  GRADUATE  in 
HONOURS,  Kcsiclcnt.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Examination  thb  year,  and  passed.  Various 
Masters  attend.  Very  successful.  Excellent  references. 


IVriLITARY  EDUCATION  at  BROMSOROVE  HOUSE, 

Croydon,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  II.  JOHNSTONE.  M.A.,  formerly 
Scliolar  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  Professor,  Examiner,  and  Ch^lain  in  the 
Military  College,  Addiscombe,  up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  TEN  PUPILS  only  are 
received. 


rrHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terraj 
moderate— Address,  Mathematicos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.  — A Tutor,  who  has  several 

CANDIDATES  for  the  above  reading  with  him,  will  bo  happy  to  meet  with  others. 
Resident  or  Non-resident.  Masters  of  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up 
are  in  constant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1862,  Four  were  8ucces.sful 
out  of  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  this  Hall,  and  were  placed  I2th,  13th,  35th,  and 
63rd. — Address,  A.  D.  Spaanoe,  M. A..  Civil  Service  Hall,  12  Prince’s  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 


XpDUCATION.— To  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN.— An 

English  Clergyman,  residing  in  a beautiful  locality  in  Germany,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
a YOUTH  into  his  house  as  a Companion  to  a Nobleman’s  Son  whom  he  prepares  for  the 
Universities.  French  and  German  constantly  spoken.  Highest  relerenccs.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Professor  Biver,  46  Regent  Street,  W. 

/^NE  PUPIL,  to  Prepare  for  Oxford,  desired  by  a BERKSHIRE 

INCUMBENT,  M.A.  Ch.Ch.  Terms,  £15  Monthly,  or  £150  a Year.  References  ex- 
changed— Address,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  Library,  Reading. 

T^DUCATION.  — Mentone,  South  of  France. — Dr.  G.  A. 

MULLER  has  Opened  an  ESTABLISHMENT  for  DELICATE  BOYS,  who  will 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  Home  with  Parental  care,  combined  with  efficient  Teaching.  Terms 
moderate Apply  to  270  Strand,  London;  or  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  Ireland. — The  Professsor  of  Greek 

in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  having  been  nominated  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  CANDIDATES  for  the  vacant  PROFESSORSHIP  of  GREEK  in 
Galway  College  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  “ The  Under  Secretary,  Dublin 
Castle,”  on  or  before  the  3i»th  of  September  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  vacant  Chair  will  have  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
immediately  after  his  appointment. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  10, 1864. 


fT^UTORSHIP. — A Graduate  of  Cambridge,  late  Scholar  and 

Prizeman  of  his  College,  and  of  great  experience  in  Tuition,  desires  a TUTORSHIP  in 
a School  or  Family  immediately.  Highest  Testimonials  given.- Address,  X.  Y.,  Post  Office, 
Romford. 


XpMPLOYMENT  (with  Salary)  as  SECRETARY,  or  in  ^ny 

^ Suitable  Capacity,  wanted  by  a Gentleman,  well  connected,  of  University  education, 
ability,  and  good  address E.  F.  H„  Goddard  & Sons’,  Stationers,  54  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


TdXTENSION  of  TIME.  — £50  PRIZE  ESSAY  on  the 

VIVISECTION  of  ANIMALS. 

PROPOSITIONS: 

1.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable  (when  performed  as  at  certain  Veterinary  Schools)  for  the  pur- 

pose of  giving  Dexterity  to  the  Operator  ? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  or  justifiable,  for  the  general  purposes  of  Science;  and  if  so,  under  what 

Limitations? 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offer  a 
Premium  of  £50  for  tlie  Best  ESSAY  on  the  above  Propositions  j such  Essay  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  sound,  conclusive,  and  convincing  in  Evidence  and  Argument.  Com- 
petitors to  deliver  their  MS.,  with  Name,  under  Seal,  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before 
November  1,  1864. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.'VV'. 


rUHE  HERO  of  NIAGARA.— BLONDIN  begs  to  inform  his 

numerous  Friends  and  Patrons  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  is 
now  on  a Professional  Tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  that  he  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  person  who  has  been  performing  at  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris, 
who  falsely  assumes  the  title  of  “ Blondin,  the  Hero  of  Niagara,”  the  undersigned  being  the 
only  one  of  that  name  who  ever  crossed  “ the  Falla  ” on  a rope. 

J.  F.  BLONDIN,  Kero  of  Niagara. 

Hotel  Schwender,  Vienna,  July  8, 1864. 


IVrALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

-Lt-L  BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stdmmbs,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


Hydropathic  sanatorium,  sudbkook  paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey Physician,  Dr.  ED'WARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
■Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.Lane’sMedicalDirection. 


IV/rONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY.— Surplus  Copies  of 

“ Froude's  History  of  England,”  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  “ Source  of  the  Nile,”  “ Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 

GTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Clmrclies  and  DweUings.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C., REMOVED 
from  Cordington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 


QSLER’S  CLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres, for  Gas  and  Candles,  Table  Glass,  &c.  Glass  Dinner  Services, 
for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £7  15s.  Glass  Dessert  Services,  for  Twelve  Persons,  from  £2.  All 
Articles  marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  Presents.  Mess,  Export,  and  Fur- 
nishing orders  promptly  executed.  ■ " 

LONDON— Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  — Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street*  ' 

Established  1807. 

(CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU  for  Dining- 

Room  and  Library.  Candelabra,  Moderator  Lamps,  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  China,  and 
Glass.  Statuettes  in  Parian,  Vases,  and  other  Ornaments.— OSLER,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

■REDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  fievoted  exclusively  to  Uie  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  moke  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  I2s.  6d.  to£20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from... 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  10s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.pergallon. 

•CiENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

A PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES^  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmansnip.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bore,  £3  15s.  to  t33  10s.; 
bronzed  fenders,  with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s. ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11 ; ditto,  with  rich 
ormolu  ornaments,  from  £3  3s.  to  £18;  chimney-pieces, from  £1  8s.  to  £100;  fire-irons,  from 
2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s.  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating 
hearth-plates. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHINO 

Y * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paitf.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W,;  1,  lA,2,3,and4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry's  Place : and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview 


[August  13,  1864. 


TMPERIAL  BANK  of 

Limited— Notice  is  hereby  giveni  tha' 


CHINA,  INDIA,  and  JAPAN, 

— iw...... .that  an  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 

of  the  Shareholders  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  China,  India,  and  Japan,  Limited,  will  be  held  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Bishopagate  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  August  instant,  at  Twelve 
o’clock  precisely,  when  the  Agreement  for  Amalgamation  entered  into  with  the  Bank  ot 
Hindustan.  China,  and  Japan.  Limited,  referred  to  in  the  Circular  addressed  to  the  Share- 
holders of  this  Bank  on  the  28th  of  J uly  last,  will  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  Resolutions  to 
voluntarily  wind-up  the  Bank  and  appoint  Liquidators  will  be  proposed. 

The  following,  in  substance,  are  the  Terms  of  Amalgamation 

1.  20,000  New  Shares  of  £100  each  of  the  Bank  of  Hindustan,  China,and  Japan,  Limited,  to 
be  issued  to  the  holders  of  the  20,000  Shares  in  this  Bank. 

2.  Such  Shares  to  be  issued  at  £6  per  Share  Premium. 

3.  £3  per  Share  of  the  Premium  to  be  placed  to  the  “ Reserve  Fund  ” of  the  United  Banks,  m 

addition  to  the  amount  already  at  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  also  all  f^urther  additions  by  which  the  total  Reserve  Fund  at  the  end  of  this  year  will,  with 
tlie  profits,  probably  amount  to  about  £160,000.  , 

4.  The  remaining  £l  per  Share  of  the  Premium  will  be  applied  to  pay  off  prelimmary 
•xpenses. 

5.  A Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  time  the  Ban 
paid  to  the  Shareholders  of  this  Bank  on  exchanging  Certificates. 

6.  Four  Directors  from  this  Bank  to  be  nominated  by  and  join  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of 

Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan.  . , 

7.  The  New  Shares  now  to  be  issued  as  above  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  previous 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan,  whether  original  or  otherwise, 

8.  The  option  of  paying  up  to  £25  per  Share,  under  discount,  at  6 percent,  per  annum,  is 

also  reserved  to  the  Shareholders.  _ _ 

By  Order,  HENRY  TURNER,  General  lilanager* 

8 Walbrook,  E.C.,  August  10, 1864. 

LONDON  and  NOKTHEEN  BANK,  Limited. 

Capital  £1,000,000. 

Head  Ofpice—2  BANK  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

Branches— Newcastle,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield. 

Agencies Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Current  Accounts  opened  at  the  Branches  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  Commer- 
cial Bills  Discounted.  The  rates  of  discount  and  commission  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Deposit  Accounts  opened  at  the  London  Office  and  Branches,  and  interest,  at  the  current  rate 
of  the  day,  allowed  thereon. 

Increased  Rates  of  Interest  allowed  to  Trustees  and  others  having  large  amounts  to  deposit 
for  fixed  periods. 

Cheques  not  containing  any  fractional  part  of  £10  may  be  drawn  w:ainst  these  accounts. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Stock,  Shares,  &c.,  effected,  and  the  Dividends  received,  and  every 
description  of  lesitimate  Banking  Business  transacted  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  greatest  facilities  given  for  the  transmission  of  money  between  London  and  the  different 
branches.  Strong  fire-proof  rooms  are  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  Deeds  and  other  valua- 
ble property  belonging  to  the  customers  of  the  Bank. 

J.  P.  TURNER,  General  Manager, 
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AUSTRALIAN  MORTGAGE,  LAND,  and  EINANCE 

COMPANY,  Limited,  132  Gresham  House,  London,  E.C. 


CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.  FIRST  ISSUE  (fully  subscribed),  £500,000. 
Directors, 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 

David  Aitchison.  Esq. 

John  AUnutt,  Esq. 

• James  Caird,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Henry  Jordan,  Esq. 

Bankers  in  London — Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  GROTE,  & CO. 
Solicitors— 'M.essTS.  BAXTER,  ROSE,  NORTON,  & CO. 


R.  Stuart  Lane,  Esq. 

T.  M.  Mackay,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Rose,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Henry  E.  Fox  Young,  C.B. 


Consulting  Actuary  (in  reference  to  Annuity  Business'), 

CHARLES  JELLmOE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
^retari^-HENRY  N.  LONG,  Esq. 

DEBENTURES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  receive  proposals  for  the  issue  of  Debentures,  which  constitute 
the  first  charge  on  the  Company’s  Capital  and  entire  Assets,  bearing  6 percent.  Interest,  for 
terms  varying  from  Three  to  Ten  Years. 

AGENCY. 

The  Company  will  also  receive  Money,  as  Agents,  for  Investment  on  Mortgage  in  Australia, 
under  the  following  regulations : 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  by  the  Company  for  a period  of  Six 
Months  from  the  date  of  deposit,  the  time  occupied  in  transmission  and  investment. 

During  the  remaining  term  of  the  advance,  which  varies  in  duration  from  three  to  ten  years, 
at  the  (fiioice  of  the  Lender,  the  Company  guarantees  the  payment  of  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
7 per  cent,  per  annum,  half-yearly,  at  the  Company’s  Office  in  London. 

ANNUITIES. 

Consulting  Actwary— CHARLES  JELLICOE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Annuities  on  one  or  more  Lives  are  granted  by  the  Company.  These,  in  common  with  the 
Debentures,  are  secured  by  the  entire  Assets  and  Capital.  The  Annuities  are  issued  at  rates 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Purchaser  than  those  granted  by  the  Government,  whose  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  a rate  of  Interest  very  much  below  that  procurable  on  the  highest  class  of 
Securities  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Company  undertakes  General  Agency  business,  whether  financial  or  otherwise. 

Further  particulars  and  Forms  of  Application  in  reference  to  Debentures,  Agency,  and 
Annuities  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  132  Gresham  House,  London. 
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E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLOX  COMPAXY,  LIMITED. 

Directors, 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

ManajQ^—C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 54,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applicationsfor  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 
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HE  NEW  CLUB, 

XJommittee, 


Limited. 


I/Ord  MUSKERRY,  Chairman. 

Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOXT. 

Captain  ADDISON. 

Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLEEK. 

Dr.  BEATTIE. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Esq. 

Major-General  DOWNING. 

Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY. 

Captain  KNOLLYS. 

Major  PERCY  LEA. 

Viscount  MALDEN. 

Sir  T.  G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Bart. 

E.  D.  RAYMENT,  Esq. 

This  Club,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a large  number  of  Members,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
designate  “ THE  PRINCE  OF  WADES’S  CLUB,”  will  be  erected  (on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton 
and  Reform  Clubs)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall.  Several  new  features  conducive  to 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Members  will  be  introduced,  including  a Strangers’ 
Room  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

The  Temporary  Club-house  in  Albemarle  Street  will  be  opened  about  the  25th  instant. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Temporary 
Club-house,  43  and  44  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Pall  Mall  East. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Comhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool; 
10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester.— For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Shooting, 
the  Two  Guinea  Suit,  made  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  the  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  This  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding 
perspiration,  by  the  process  which  lias  been  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs. 
Nicoll’s  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours’  rain. 
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LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

ttnd  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.ffiVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
EstuuatesfurD_iBheo»oranIllu6tratedPricedCatalogue,uponapplication.  Robes.SurpUceS}&c. 


IVrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  Uiis  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000.000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

"pHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  iu 
Trade. 

Insuraucas  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25. 1364.  GEO.  W.  LOVeLL,  Secretary, 

Ann  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  may  be  secured  by  an 
AnnualPaymentof£3tothe  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


"DOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Excbanoe,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Maxl. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Eaq.,  Governor, 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Sub- Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq* 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edimann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Lips,  and  Marine  Assgrances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  hy  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  op 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary, 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert.Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Maiming,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson.  Esq, 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy, 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


"^EGRETTI  & ZAMBRA’S  new  Pocket  Barometer,  Farmer’s 

Barometer,  and  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Storm  Barometer,  as  made  for  the  Government. 
Also,  their  Patent  Mercurial  Maximum  Thermometer.  Descriptions  free  by  post. 

TREATISE  on  METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  explanatory  of  their  Use  and 
Construction.  By  NEGRETTI  & ZAMBRA,  Instrument  Makers  to  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Observatory, British  Meteorological  Society,  &c.,  I Hatton  Garden,  59  Cornhill,  153 Fleet  Street, 
and  122  Regent  Street.  5s.— Also,  Neoretti  & Zambra’s  New  Catalogue,  illustrated  with  500 
Engraviugs,  2s.  6d. 


T>ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  ” The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
“Most  useful.”— iord  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.”— Lorti  Gai-ya^A.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— 5ir  Digbu  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— i^ieZd.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— Votes  and  Queries, 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


Silver. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5Gns. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ....8  to  20  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ 


T^ENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Gold. 

Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches 16Gns. 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers, 35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  'Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  iu  Stock  j also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Indepeudent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  m Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at34  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


•^yATHERSTON’S 


GOLD  CHAINS, 

Workmanship. 


by  Weight  and 


Form  of  Invoice.  £ 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  10s.  to  £10  each,) 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  1 6s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  8Ad.  per  oz.  respectively,  Mint  price 

Total £ 


Upon  this  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  the  purchaser. 

Note.— An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Fall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* » FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  o 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,,  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 .5  0 „ 10  10  0 

Bings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watclies,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

OMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MER'CURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Coruhill,E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratue.'—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 
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THE  FUENISHING  of  BED-EOOMS.  — HEAL  & SON 

-L  hnvo  ohgorveci  for  aomo  tlmo  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  Ureer  sStiou  of  BED-K  FURNITURE  than  is  usuaBy  displayed,. and  that,  to 
So  iSirof  tile  style  andeflect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
tCt  each  Seacrio^^^  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 

and  Sditiontti Siow-Ko^^  by  which  they  are  enabied  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Bmss  audTood  fedst^^^^^  Bed-roomTurniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 

Sfteni’ptcd,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 

“*Jai>onmSri)ealGoodVmay  beKe^Vne^^^  or  six  different  eoloms,  s^e  of 

tliem  liglit  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 

gelect  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedoteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  eflfect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 

^ A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned^Goods  for  plain  ana 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Booms,  bix 
Galleries  teach  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 

lusortmentof  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  crectea 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 

**'53ie?r^edding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 

°Vhey^pSiS'arly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass.the  Somnier  ElMtique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrasa. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
ft-ee  by  post 196,  197,  198  Tottenhara-court  Road,  London.  

the  SMEE’S  SEEING  MATTRESS,  TUCIiEE’S  PATENT, 

J-  or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  U,  No.  2014,  say;— 

” The  SommierTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price . . . . “acom- 

bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable. 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen, or  wholesaleoi 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

pAEPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  then-  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 
9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

pOVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 


H 


OWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.- 


The  Public  will  find  these  Goods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  great  variety  at 
26  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cosh  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ; and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

TZNAPSACK.— The  PATENT  YOKE.  — Liglit,  Waterproof, 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO. 
66  and  67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C. 

WRITING  ^ LARGE  QUANTITIES  ^ 

» » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

8i  Chancery  Lane,  w.C. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores.  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “Bull’s  Head.”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double  “ Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

'TEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and448Strand  (oppositeCharing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificiod 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

■MO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
Is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
in  Cases  at  6s.  6d,,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  €d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 


T 


lyrAN’S  BODILY  POWER  is  invigorated  andjreserved  from 

Youth  to  Old  Age  by  the  occasional  use  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of 
any  Chemist. 


TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption.  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— “ The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
witl^hat  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
J^adlesex.— “ I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  BO  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphyaician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
meoicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARt  ORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  liondon;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


TYINNEIURD’S  PURE  ELUH)  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
^rsally  acc^ted  by  the  Public,  os  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn. 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  aU 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. * ^ 

TONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
©Mmachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant — Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,London. 
Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 

jyj^ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  tliis  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mokson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  lOs.  each. 

— Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

T)U  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEA  LTH  - RESTORING 

ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies. 
“T®  I*J'®Pepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Couch.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
tsstormg  perfect  dicestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  heaithy  liver,  pure 
Tn  T-i  J.  (““Pt’ODpl  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

121b., 22s.;  24lb.,  lOs.-BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 
Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 

oaostrand;  66,  IjO,  and  208  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemigts.  ' ' 


pAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.—AU  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

SA  U C E.  — L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

WORCESTEBSHIBE  SATTCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  &l  Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Son*  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


/^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  higlily  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs — 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  I St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


COLENSO’S  AEITHMETICAL  AETD  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

New  Edition  (18G4),  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  addition  of  Notes  and  Examination- 
Papers,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

A RITHMETIC  designed  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS : To 

Ya-  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  Decimal  Coinage.  By  the  Eight  Eev.  J.  W. 
COLBNSO,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 

Also  by  Bishop  Colenso,  Revised  Editions. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  18mo.  is.  Dd.,  or  with  Answers,  2s.  3d. ; 
or  in  5 Ports,  separately,  as  follows  : 

1.  Text-Book,  6d.  i 4.  Examples,  Part  III.  Fractions,  Decimals, 

2.  Examples,  Parti.  Simple  Arithmetic,  4d.  &c.  4d. 

3.  Examples,  Port  II.  Compound  Arithmetic,  5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solution* 

4d.  I of  the  more  difficult  Questions,  Is. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  1 vol.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Part  1. 12mo.  4s.  6d. ; KEY,  5s. 

— Hunter’s  Questions  on  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 

— Partn.  12mo.  6s. ; KEY. 5s. 

18mo.  Is.  6d. ; KEY,  2s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

EUCLID  and  PROBLEMS,  4s.  6d. ; with  KEY,  6s.  6d. 

The  above  PROBLEMS,  with  KEY,  3s.  6d. ; without  KEY,  Is. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Part  1. 3s.  6d. ; KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Part  II.  2s.  6d. ; KEY,  5s. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A New  Edition,  in  ISmo.  price  One  Shilling, 

rPHE  STEPPING-STONE  to  KNOWLEDGE:  Comprising- 

-L  several  hundred  Questions  and  Ans-vvers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  adapted  to- 
the  capacity  of  the  Youthful  Mind,  By  a Mother. 

In  the  same  Series,  price  Is.  each,  Stepping-Stones  to 


KNOWLEDGE,  Second  Series,  Is. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Is. 

ROMAN  HISTORY,  Is. 
GRECIAN  HISTORY,  Is. 
FRENCH  HISTORY,  Is. 

BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE,  Is. 


ASTRONOMY,  Is.  MUSIC,  Is. 
ENGLISH  HISTORY,  Is. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  U. 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  and  PRO- 
NUNCIATION, Is. 

ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY, Is. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  2 Parts,  Is.  each. 
London:  LoNCiiAN,  Greex,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

MR.  TONaE’S  SMALLER  ENaLISH-GREEK  LEXICON. 


May  now  be  had,  in  square 

Anew  english-greek 

larger  Work  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 

This  smaller  “ English-Greek  Lexicon” 
differs  from  the  larger  in  the  circumstance 
that  while  the  original  work  aims  at  giving 
every  Greek  Word  to  be  found  in  the  Authors 
of  the  classical  age,  this  Abridgment,  being 
meant  for  less  advanced  scholars,  confines 
itself  solely  to  words  used  by  tlie  Attic  writers. 


12mo,  price  8s.  6d.  cloth, 

LEXICON,  abridged  from,  the 

The  words  found  only  in  the  poets  are  distin- 
guished* ; several  addition  al  phrases  are  given, 
chiefly  from  the  Tragedians ; the  irregular 
declensions,  conjugations,  and  constructions 
are  specified ; and  the  quantity  of  each  sylla- 
ble is  marked,  as  in  a Gi  adus. 


'J'HE 


MR.  YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  -LEXICON,  containing- 

all  the  Greek  ^ords  used  by  "Writers  of  good  authority,  New  Edition,  being 
the  Fifth,  in  post  4to.  price  21s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Shedden,  M.A. 

of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  FAIRBAIRN’S  WORK  ON  IRON. 

In  1 vol.  8vo.  with  G Plates  and  118  Woodcuts,  price  IGs. 

rpHE  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to 
-L  building  PimPOSES.  By  W.  Fairbaikn,  C.E.,  P.R.S.,  &c.  President  of 
the  Manchester  Lit.  and  Philos.  Soc.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged ; including  a 
short  Treatise  on  Wrought  Iron  Bridges. 

Also  by  Mr.  Fairbaien,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  price  16s.  each, 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK  (Vol.  I.  New 

Edition). 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS,  2 vols.  10s.  6d. 

each. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  iu  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A N ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  specially  intended  for  Classical 

Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Edward  Hiqqinson,  Author  of  a Prize 
Essay  in  “ The  Educator,”  &c. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


In  8vo.  pp.  758,  price  18s.  cloth,  or  20s.  with  gilt  edges, 

T^HE  LINEN  TRADE,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Alex,  J. 

-L  Warden,  Merchant,  Dundee. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

'T’HE  ARROW,  No.  I.,  contains : Tinkers — Town  Talk — 

-l-  Literary  Gossip— The  Yelverton  Decision— Session,  Sic.  S;c. 

No.  II.  ready  AUGUST  16. 

London:  J.  Camden  Hotten,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations. 

fynE  PROPOSED  EXCHANGE,  BRADFORD.  — THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains;  Fine  View  and  Plan  of  Proposed  Exchange,  Bradford 

Exemplification  by  Art  of  the  History  of  Our  Lord— The  Sanitary  State  of  Metropolitan  Dwell- 
ings— Notes  of  a Professional  Tour  in  the  Colonies — Hatfield  to  Gorhambury— Mr.  Herbert's 
Monumental  Picture— A Visit  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  Paris— The  Head-Piece  of  the  Police 
—New  Infirmary,  Bishop’s  Waltham— Compensation  for  Accident— “Therma?  Romano-Bri- 
tannicffi ’’—Memorial  Tableis— Paddington  Surveyorship— Ireland  — Provincial,  &c.  4d.;  by 
post,  5d.~.Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers, 
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Messrs.  OTSLET  BROTKERS’  EE¥  WORKS, 

In  Circulation  at  all  tlie  Xiibraries. 


SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


1 

KEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE.” 
DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  3 Tols. 

DENIS  DONNE:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  IBeady  this  day, 

“ In  a week  or  two  we  are  to  have  a new  novel  which,  without  being  sensational  in  its  inci- 
dents, is  certain  to  create  a sensation  in  the  novel-reading  world.  It  is  entitled  * Dems  Donne,’ 
and  is  by  the  author  of  ‘ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,*  a story  that  excited  some  little  attention  for  the 
promise  which  it  held  out,  a promise  which  is  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  forthcoming  work.’ 

Illustrated  Times, 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edwahd  Dicey,  Author  of  “Rome  in  1860 i”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Daily  Telegraph.”  2 vols.  16s.  {.This  day, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a Novel. 

By  James  A,  St.  John,  3 vols.  \^hlsday, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “AGNES  HOME." 

STRIFE  and  REST:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.”  2 vols.  {.This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

MAURICE  DERING:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols.  15s.  {This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 

GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols.  ISeady  this  day. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 

Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s,  {This  day. 


I ’ 

ABOUT  in  the  WORLD.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Gentle  Life.” 

In  fcp,  8vo.  uniform  with  previous  work,  6s. 

’Tis  pleasant  from  the  loopholes  of  retreat 

To  peep  at  such  a world,  and  see  the  stir 

Of  the  huge  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd— Cbwper. 

TEN  DAYS  in  a FRENCH  PARSONAGE.  By  G.  M.  Mus- 

oRAvK,M.A.,Author  of  “By-roads  and  Battle-fields  in  Picardy,"  “APilgrimase  into 
Dauphin^,”  &c.  With  an  Illustration.  2 Yols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS.  This  Catalogue 

gives  the  Title,  Size,  Price,  Number  of  Volumes,  Publisher’s  Name,  and  Date  of  Publi- 
cation of  67,500  distinct  Works,  being  the  English  Publications,  Importations  of  original 
American  Works,  and  Continental  English  Books  for  the  twenty-eight  years  fiom 
January  1835  to  January  1863.  Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  45s. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS : an  Historical  and  Industrial 

Account  of  the  British  Post-Office;  together  with  an  Appendix.  By  William  Lewiks. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

“ A book  we  strongly  recommend,  to  those  who  wish  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  subject,  as  an 
interesting  and  generally  accurate  account  of  the  history  and  working  of  the  Port-Office.” 
e.  .nr.,1  . Edud>uroh  Rsvicw, 

“Will  take  its  stand  as  a really  useful  book  of  reference  on  the  history  of  the  Post.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  as  a thoroughly  careful  performance.”— S'aiurcZay  Review. 

“In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewins’s  book  is  a most  useful  and  complete 
one— one  that  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  Englishman  and  foreigner  desiring 
to  know  how  our  institutions  grow,''— Reader, 

MAN  and  NATURE ; or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  hy 

Human  Action.  By  George  P.  54absh,  Author  of  “ Lectures  ou  the  English  Langoage,” 
and  “ The  Student’s  Manual  of  English  Literature.”  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

“ Mr.  Marsh,  well  known  as  the  author  of  two  of  the  most  scholarly  works  yet  published  on 
the  English  language,  sets  himself  in  excellent  spirit,  and  with  immense  learning,  to  indicate 
the  character  and,  approximately,  the  extent  of  the  changes  produced  by  human  action  in  the 

physical  condition  of  the  globe  we  inhabit The  whole  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  book  is  an 

eloquent  showing  of  the  duty  of  care  in  the  establishment  of  harmouy  between  man’s  life  and 
the  forces  of  nature,  so  as  to  bring  to  their  highest  points  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vigour  of 
the  animal  life,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  on  which  we  have  to  depend  for  the  physic^ 
well-being  of  mankind.”- Examiner. 

THE  CHILDREN  of  LUTETIA ; or,  Life  among  the  Poor  of 

Paris.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

“ The  author  has  not  furnished  us  with  a mere  compilation,  but  has  set  down  the  results  of 
his  own  experience.  He  seems  to  have  left  no  place  unvisited  where  the  destitute  orhelplw 
dwelt  in  misery,  or  were  aided  in  organized  institutions.  He  gives  us  ample  opportunity  for 
amending  our  own  system  of  relief,  and  yet  does  not  see  all  things  in  ’ Lutetia’  under  a rose- 
coloured  light.  The  book,  in  one  word,  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.  It  is  the  first  book 
we  have  met  with  the  very  statistics  of  which  are  treated  in  a way  to  amuse  as  well  as  to 
edify."— 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE:  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of 

Character  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  choicely  printed 
in  Elzevir  type,  on  toned  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6s.  Will  be  ready  on  the  25th  instant. 

“ Full  of  truth  and  persuasiveness,  the  book  is  a valuable  composition,  and  one  to  which  the 
reader  will  often  turn  for  companionship.”— JTorm'Ti^  Post, 

“ A compendium  of  cheerful  philosophy.”— Dai7y  News. 


Also,  just  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  49.6d, 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also,  just  published, 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  By  Miss  Braddon,  6s, 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


WEALE’S  SERIES. 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Above  100,000 

Words,  or  50,000  more  than  in  any  existing  Work*  ByHTDS  Clabkb,  D.C.L.  3s.  6d,; 
cloth,  4s.  6d.;  half-bound,  Ss.^GRAMMAB,  Is.  . 

FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  French-English 

and  English-French.  By  A.  Elwes.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  half-bound,  4s.;  or  separately, 
each  Is— GRAMMAR,  Is. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

STEATHCAIEN.  By  Charles  Allstoh  Collins,  Autliorof 

“ A Cruise  upon  Wheels.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

“As  a story,  it  is  well  invented  and  well  told.  The  interest  is  strong;  the  incidents  and 
characters  unhackneyed,  and,  though  vividly  romantic,  possible  enough  to  take  their  place  in 
a picture  of  easy  everyday  life,  with  a cheery  English  shooting-party  on  a Scottish  moor.” 

Examiner, 

“ A downright  unblushing  romance,  and  as  such  welcome.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  Collins’s  best 
style A thenceum . 

“Abounds  withscenery  and  events  ably  and  vividly  described.”— Eeacfer. 

HAUNTED  HEAETS.  By  Maria  S.  Cummihs,  Author  of 

“The  Lamplighter,”  and  “ Mabel  Vaughan.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

“ An  interesting  story,  superior  in  substantial  interest  and  delineations  of  real  life  to  ‘ The 
Lamplighter.’  The  author  has  improved  both  in  strength  of  hand  and  truth  of  description.” 

' Athenaswn, 

MOEE  SECEETS  THAN  ONE.  By  Henry  Hole,  Author  of 

“ The  King’s  Mail  ” and  “ The  Old  House  in  Crosby  Square.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

“Mr.  Holl’s  men  and  women  are  not  speaking  phantoms,  but,  once  known,  are  not  easily 
forgotten.  Their  very  faces  and  voices  remain  familiar  to  us,  and  the  lesson  of  their  lives  is 
indelibly  fixed  on  our  memories.”— 

“ This  tale  is  decidedly  able,  and  likely  to  prove  powerfully  attractive  to  a large  circle  of 
readers.  The  author  really  draws  his  characters ; they  have  the  merit  of  living  and  moving 
and  speaking,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  large  number  of  characters  in  modem 
fiction.”— Review^  August  6, 1864. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  8t  MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


GERMAN  DICTIONARY.  Triglot:  German- 

French-English,  and  French-German-English,  and  English-German-French.  By  N.  E. 
Hamilton.  3s.;  eloth,  4s.;  half-bound,  4s.  6d.;  or  separately,  each  Is— GRAMMAR,  Is. 


GREEK  DICTIONARY.  Greek-English  and 

English-Greek.  By  H.  R.  Hamilton.  Cloth,  5s.;  half-bound,  6S.  6d.;  or  separately, 
each  2s.— GRAMMAR,  Is. 


HEBREW  DICTIONARY.  Hebrew-English, 

6s.;  English-Hebrcw,  3s.  Together  with  Grammar  by  Dr.  Bresslau.  2 vols.  cloth,  12s.; 
half-bound,  14s.— GRAMMAR,  Is. 


ITALIAN  DICTIONARY.  Triglot:  Italian- 

English-French,  and  French-Italian-English,  and  English-Italian-French,  By  A. 
Elwes.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.;  half-bound,  8s.  6d.;  or  separately,  each  2s.— GRAMMAR,  Is. 

LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin.  By  Rev.  T.  Goodwin.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.;  half-bound,  5s.;  or  separately, 
Latin-English,  2s. ; English-Latin,  Is.  6d— GRj^MAR,  Is. 


SPANISH  DICTIONARY.  Spanish-English 

and  English-Spanish.  By  A.  Elwes.  4s.:  cloth,  5s.;  half  morocco,  5s.  6d— GRAM- 
MAR, Is. 


LONDON:  VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


OUR  GREAT  WRITERS. 

Just  published,  the  First  Volume,  882  pp.  8vo.  7s. 

A COUESE  of  LECTUEES  upon  ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE, 

with  numerous  Quotations  and  Analyses  of  the  principal  Works.  By  Charles  Edward 
Turner,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum. 

***  The  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakspeare  occupy  124  pages. 

St.  Petersbiu’g:  A.  Munx,  14  Neveky  Prospect. 

London:  D.  Nutt;  Trubnbr  & Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co* 

IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

This  day,  8vo.  Is. 

TTINTS  to  STAMMEEEES.  By  a Minute  Philosopheb. 

London  : Longman  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Seventh  Edition,  Tenth  Thousand,  2s.  6d.;  free  by  post.  32  Stamps. 

TAISEASES  of  the  SKIN : a Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  21a  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

“ Mr.  Hunt  has  transferred  these  dbeases  from  the  incurable  class  to  the  curable.”— Zancel. 
London  : T.  Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


T^KEDEKIOK  EIVEES;  Independent  Parson.  By  Mrs.  i 

Florencb  Williamson.  ii 

“ The  book  is  very  well  worth  reading.”— Saturday  Review.  ' 

“ Undoubtedly  a clever  and  amusing  book.”— AtAeTWBuni. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  uncompromising,  most  outspoken  books  we  have  read  for 
a long  time.”— Scotsman.  | 

“ The  book  is  clever  and  striking.”— London  Review, 

Williams  & Norqate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  5s. 

A JOUENAL  of  SUMMEE  TIME  in  the  COUNTEY.  By  v 

the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  sometime  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood.  With  Intro-  , 
ductory  Memoir  by  his  Sister.  ' 

London  t J.  Russell  Smith,  36  SohO  Square. 

Just  published,  deray  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

■pjELIGIOUS  EEFOEMATION  IMPEEATIVELY  DE-  i 

MANDED.  Bishop  Colenso’s  Critical  Enquiries  Answered.  The  Inspiration^ of  ' 
Scripture  Maintained,  By  James  Bidsn,  Author  of  “The  True  Church,"  “Truths  Main- 
tained,” &c. 

London:  Simprin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Gosport ; J.  P.  Lego,  High  Street. 

Price  6d.  I 

■pLAIN  SPEAKING  for  the  PEOPLE : a Sermon  preached  ' 

on  the  10th  of  July  lost,  in  reference  to  the  Two  Old  Testament  Lessons  for  the  Pay. 
With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  VovsBy,  Incumbent  of  Healaugh,  Yorkshire. 

London ; Whitpield,  Green,  & Son,  178  Strand. 

MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  , 

TT’NGLISH  GEAMMAE,  including  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

matical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  J 

This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a text  book  for  Candidates  ' 

preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 


By  the  same  Author.^ 

Cloth,  9d. 

FIEST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GEAJMMAE  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth,  Is. 

THE  GEAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

London:  Walton  & Maberly,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 
Now  ready, 

PEIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  offered  in  the 

-L  Advertisements,  “ HO  I FOB  A SHAKSPEAKE,”  and  awarded  b7  Messrs.  Wibster, 
J.  Stirling  Coyne,  Andrew  Halliday,  George  Rose,  and  Thomas  S.  Stuart.  lUustrawd  witn 
Lithograph  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Can  be  had 
the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Dak  « son, 
Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  Publishers.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  London. 

New  Edition,  12mo.  roan,  4s.  6d. 

A NTHON’S  (C.)  ECLOGUES  and  GEOEGICS  of  VIEGIL, 

with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Metrical  Index. 

London  ; William  Teog,  Panergs  Lane,  Cheapside.  - 

~\/rP,  PSKFTTt.’S  new  WOEK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

-Et-L  Edition.  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Boud  Street,  W . 
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HUEST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  WiLiJAM  Bariungton  D’Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Ulustrations.  21s. 

**Mr.  D’ Almeida’s  volumes  traverse  intercstinf?  ground.  They  are  filled  with  good  and 
aatertaining  matter.”— A'xawmer.  ‘“Life  in  Java*  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.”— .^tAeneeum. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAJUN  LimLEY,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 yol.  8vo. 
“Every  one  ought  to  read  Mr. Lumley’s  very  attractive  ‘Reminiscences.*  It  is  a most 
entertaining  volume.  In  the  fashionable,  dramatic,  and  literary  worlds  its  cordial  welcome  is 
assured.  Anecdote  succeeds  to  anecdote  in  this  pleasant  book  with  delightful  fluency.”— Post. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

lUustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  ChoapCT  Edition,  complete  in  1 yol.  with  Portrait,  bound,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  TEOTOR  HUGO.  THE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 
Illustrated  by  Mhaais,  bound,  Ss. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  Owen  : a Waif/^&c,  3 vols. 

A healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successfully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
cesthetical.”— 5'aturrfa?/Pmeu>.  ‘“Mattie:  A Stray,’ is  a novel  that  ought  to  take  a higher 
rank  tlian  that  of  an  ephemeral  work  of  fiction.  Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  She  and  her 
life  are  painted  after  the  life.  The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— At/ienceuTn. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“‘Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  * will  find  many  readers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  talent 
and  power.”— 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaefkeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AMenfcwm. 
“ Mr.  Jeaftreson  has  achieved  a remarkable  success  in  this  work.  ‘Not  Dead  Yet’  is  a really 
good  novel,  characterized  by  masterly  ability.  It  cannot  fail  to  afford  great  and  rarely  offered 
pleasure  to  all  readers.”— Jformnp  Post, 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CUFFE,  Author  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“This  book  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  characters  are  well  discriminated.”— iS^un.  “A 
grateful  contribution  to  the  best  class  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  day.”— J/essenper. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“A  pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.”— Post.  “This  story  is  very  ingenious  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  contains  a variety  of  attractive  characters.”— /5un. 


JANITA’S 

CROSS. 

By 

the 

Author 

of 

“ St.  Clave’s,”  &o. 

3 vols. 

BARBARA’S 

HISTORY. 

By 

Amelia 

B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 


SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 


TOURIST  SEASON,  1864. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

BRADSHAWS  HANDBOOKS 

TO 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 


LONDON  : W.  J.  ADAMS,  59  FLEET  STREET,  B.O. 


BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 

IRELAND,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  containing  the  Tourist  and  Excursion  Arr^ge- 
ments  for  the  Season.  In  Four  Sections,  each  Is.  j by  post.  Is.  2d. ; or  the  whole  in  Cloth 
Case,  6s.  6d. ; by  post,  6s. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  LONDON  and  its  ENVI- 

RONS,  with  Map  and  Illustration.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  Wrapper,  2s.  6d, 

BRADSHAW’S  ITINERARY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  for 

Railway  and  Telegraphic  Conveyance  to  and  frdm  every  Town  or  Village  containing  a 
Population  of  500  and  upwards  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  "With  Railway  and 
Telegraphic  Map  of  Great  Britain,  Cloth,  4s.;  Wrapper,  2s.  6d. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS, 

with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  6d,;  Wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  FRANCE,  with  Map  and 

Illustiations.  Cloth,  5s. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  BELGIUM  and  the  RHINE, 

with  Maps  and  Dlustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  SWITZERLAND  and  the 

TYROL,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

BRADSHAW’S  HANDBOOK  to  the  TYROL,  with  Route 

Map  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRADSHAW’S  COIMP  ANION  to  the  CONTINENT;  com- 

prising  General  and  Medical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Places  of  Resort;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Influence  of  Climate  and  Travelling,  and  Meteorological  Tables.  By  Edwix 
Lee,M.D.  Cloth,  lOs. 

BRADSHAW’S  THROUGH  ROUTE  and  OVERLAND 

GUIDE  to  INDIA,  EGYPT,  CHINA,  and  AUSTKALIA,  with  Maps.  Cloth,  5s. 

In  the  Press. 

HANDBOOK  to  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  KINGDOM  of  ITALY,  ROME,  and 

.VENICE.  


LOroON : W.  J.  ADAMS,  59  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS,- 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONABIES. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  NEW  CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARY  of  MYTHOLOGY,  BIOQEAPHT,  and  GEOGRAPHY.  With . 
760  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARY.  Abridged  from  the  above.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7s,  6d. 

UI 

DR.  W^M.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  Dic- 
tionary of  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8to.  7s.  6d. 

LATIU  DICTIOXABIES. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.  Based  on  the  Works  of  Foecellini  and  Feeumd.  Medium 
8to.  21s. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S ''smaller  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  Abridged  from  the  above.  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

ni 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN  VOCABULARY, 

arranged  according  to  Subjects  and  Etymology ; with  a Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary to  Phtedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Ctesar’s  “GaUio  War.”  12mo- 
price  3s.  6d. 

GBEEK  GBAMMABS. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  By  Professor  Coettos.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CURTIUS’  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR, 

for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms.  Abridged  from  the  above.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


CURTIUS’  FIRST  GREEK  COURSE ; con- 

taining Delectus,  Exercise  Book,  and  Vocabularies.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


HUTTON’S  PRINCIPIA  GRiECA.  A First 

Greek  Course.  A Grammax,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies. 
12mo.  3s.  6d. 


MATTHIaE’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  the 

Use  of  Schools.  Abridged  by  Blomftrt.d,  Revised  by  Edwaeds.  12mo- 
price  3s.  6d. 

BUTTMANN’S  LEXILOGUS : a Critical 

Examination  of  tbe  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Passages  in  Greek  Writers. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Fishlakb.  8vo.  12s. 


LATIU  GBAMMABS. 

THE  STUDENT’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

for  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR, for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms.  Abridged  from  the  above.  12mo- 
price  3s.  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  VI.’S  FIRST  LATIN 

BOOK.  The  Latin  Accidence ; including  a Short  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with 
an  English  Translation.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

KING  EDWARD  VI.’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

or  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue.  I2mo.  3s.  6d. 

OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for 

LATIN  ELEGIACS  : designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Axt  of  Latin  Ver- 
sification, with  Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I.  A First 

Latin  Course.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  A Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise 
Book.  With  Vocabularies.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II.  Latin 

Reading  Book.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  An  Introduction  to  Ancient  Mythology, 
Geography,  Roman  Antiquities  and  History.  With  Notes  and  a Dictionary. 
I2mo.  3s.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  III.  Latin 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  1.  Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  2. 
Eclogae  Ovidiance.  3.  Prosody  and  Metre.  4.  First  Latin  Verse  Book. 
12mo.  3s.  fid. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IV.  Latin 

Prose  Composition.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples, 

Explanations  of  Synonyms,  and  Exercises  on  the  Syntax.  12mo.  3s.  fid. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Now  ready,  with  Map,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  89. 6d. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES 

DURING  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1863-4. 

By  W.  H.  BULLOCK. 

MACMILLAN  & CO„  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Crown  870.  cloth,  9a. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH. 

By  G.  O.  TREVELT-4N. 

“ Mr.  Trevelyan  discusses  a good  number  of  questions  of  policy  which  have  engaged  the 

attention  of  Indian  statesmen and  what  calls  for  remark  in  his  mode  of  handling  them 

ia,  that  he  succeeds  thoroughly  in  awakening  the  interest  of  his  readers  by  the  liveliness  of  his 

style  and  his  own  interest  in  the  subject  which  he  discusses He  has  so  stated  the  cases  to  be 

decided  upon  that  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  manner  of  interest  in  Indian  politics  will 
be  led  to  study  the  subject  for  themselves.  It  is  incalculable  the  amount  of  good  which  a 
single  unpretending  book  may  in  this  way  effect.  Wc  all  know  of  what  importance  to  India 
was  the  publication  of  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.” 

Times,  August  11,  1864. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

MESSRS.  MOXON’S  AUTUMNAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  POET  LAUREATE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

On  the  15th  instant  will  be  published,  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth^Gs. 

ENOCH  ARDEN, 

ETC. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 

LONDON:  EDWAND  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 

PRAED’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

On  the  23rd  instant  will  be  published,  2 thick  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
W.  M.  PRAED,  M.P. 

Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author  after  the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton,  and 
prefaced  by  a Memoir 

By  the  Rev.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE,  M.A. 

Late  Principal  of  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea. 

A few  Copies  of  tins  Work  are  to  be  had  on  large  tinted  paper,  in  Roxburghe  binding,  24s. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 

Just  published.  Sheet,  2s.  6d.;  Mounted,  in  Case,  4s.  6d. 

A NEW  MAP 

OF 

THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS 

SANCTIONED  IN  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


All  the  best  Books  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years,  are  in  Circulation  at 
MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  and  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  delay  by  all  Subscribers. 
Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  uf 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Collection  of  Modern  Standard  Works  is  now  by  many  Thousand  Volumes  the  largest 
in  the  World. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LljVHTED. 


Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  supply  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms. 

Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added.  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  and 
Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  ibr  Presents  and  Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  posti^e  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the  AUGUST  LIST  of  Works 
withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

This  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Books  of  the  Fast  and  Present 
Seasons,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
City  Office  : 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


On  the  16th  inet.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  NUN  (LA  RELIGIEUSE). 

By  the  Abbe  * * *,  Author  of  “ Le  Maudit.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


On  the  20th  inst.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

PUBLIC  MEN  AND  PRETTY 
WCMEN: 

Episodes  in  Heal  Life. 

By  Mrs.  FLORA  DAWSOX, 

The  Friend  and  Correspondent  of  Washington  Irving. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  HEW  HOVEL  BY  M.  E.  BBADDOH. 


Fifth  Edition,  this  day,  at  all  Libraries, 


LONDON ; EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


THE  LIBRARY  CCMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Central  OmcaES— 25  PALL  MALL,  and  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 
City  Branch— 69  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


Subscriptions  from  10s.  6d.  per  Annum  upwards. 


Lists,  Terms,  and  all  other  information  forwarded  (free)  upon  application  to 

HENRY  POWLER,  Secretary. 

25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


HENRY  DUNBAR. 

By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,’*  &c.  &c. 

This  Novel  has  now  reached  the  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Times  for  August  9 says  of  it : 

“ We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  novel  is  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  same 
author’s  previous  works,  while  in  method  of  treatment  and  in  moral  elevation  it  belongs  to  a 
higher  style  of  art  than  she  has  yet  approached.”— T/mes,  August  9,  1864. 

LONDON : JOHN  MAXWELL  Sc  CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


NEW  WORKS. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  upon  MEN  and 

WOMEN  and  other  Things  in  General.  (Originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.”)  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERY  of  the 

SOURCE  of  the  NILE.  By  John  IIanniko  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army ; 
Author  of  ” Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.”  8vo.  with  Maps  and 
Frontispiece,  14s. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD,  and  the  ANCIENT 

LEAGUE  with  FRANCE.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Author  of  “The  Book-Hunter,” 
&c.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  15s. 

THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ” The  Book-Huuter.”  Crown  Svo.  with  a Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL 

GE()(^APHY.  By  David  Page,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  “ Introductory  and  Advanced 
lext-Books  of  Geology,”  &c»  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

ESSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From 

the  ” Saturday  Review.”  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


WILLIA>I  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  LATEST  NEW  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries, 

BEHTIE  BRAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 


DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 

In  3 vols. 


THE  MAN  IN  CHAINS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  &c. 


LONWN : JOHN  MAXWELL  Sc  CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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• 

Complete,  22  Tol0.  and  Index, 

THE  ' ENGLISH  CYCLOPiEDIA: 

A New  Dictionary  of  TJniversal  Knowledge. 
Conducted  br  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

In  Four  Divisions,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  as  a separate  AVork. 


4 vols.  cloth,  £2  2s.;  or  half  morocco,  £2  lOs. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


6 vols.  cloth,  £3;  or  3 vols.  half  morocco,  £3  12s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


4 vols.  cloth,  £2  2s. ; or  2 vols.  half  morocco,  £2  1 Os. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


8 vols.  cloth,  £1  I6s.;  or  4 vols.  half  morocco,  £5  12s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 


To  which  is  now  added,  1 vol.  4to.  uniform  with  the  work,  cloth,  6s.; 
or  half-bound  morocco,  9s. 

A SYNOPTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
FOUR  DIVISIONS. 

***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  22  Volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Index),  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £12 ; and  in  Double  Volumes,  half-bound  in  morocco,  ;£14  4s. 

“ ‘ The  English  Cyclopajdia  * is  c work  that,  as  a whole,  has  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals 
of  its  kind;. that,  taken  by  itself,  supplies  the  place  of  a small  library,  and,  used  in  a large 
library,  is  found  to  present  many  points  of  information  that  are  sought  in  vain  in  any  other 
cyclopadia  in  the  English  language.”— QwarieW;/  Review,  April  1863. 

” As  regards  the  contents  of  this  Cyclopsedia,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  sufficient 
impression  of  an  aggregate  which  includes  somewhere  or  other  all  the  information  generally 
required  upon  every  conceivable  topic.  A good  Encyclopaedia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a com- 
pendious library,  and  though  students  may  require  further  information  upon  some  points  than 
its  summaries  contain,  even  students  will  be  surprised,  in  this  instance,  to  find  the  materials  at 
their  disposal  when  they  once  adopt  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its  pages.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses a large  proportion  of  the  articles  may  be 'said  to  be  exhaustive:  they  are  accurate  to  a 
degree  which  will  strike  even  those  who  know  what  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  them  so  ; 
and,  as  they  are  concise  as  well  as  full,  every  column  being  rammed  like  a sky-rocket,  the 
owner  has  a reservoir  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  library  shelves  it  will  occupy.” 

Times,  Oct.  4, 1861. 

“Whoever  wants  an  Encyclopaedia,  extensive  and  yet  cheap,  and  compiled  throughout  on 
the  principle  of  compendious  and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  rather  than  on  that  of 
collected  individual  dissertations,  cannot  do  better  than  procure  the  * English  Cyclopaedia*  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight.  . . . Asa  digest  of  universal  knowledge  which  shall  serve  for  the 

popular  and  miscellaneous  purposes  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  materials  and  abstracts 
for  those  who  are  studying  special  subjects,  and  aim  at  substantial  and  exact  science,  the 
‘English  Cyclopjedia  ’ may  be  confidently  recommended.” 

From  an  Article  by  David  Masson,  in  MacmiUarCs  Magazine  for  March. 


8 vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £3  16s.  6d.  illustrated  with  many  Iiundrcd 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings, 

AND  DEDICATED  TO 

HIS  BOYAIi  HIGHNESS  THE  PEINCE  OP  WALES. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT'S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

“This  is  the  history  for  English  youth.”— Times,  Jan.  12,  I860. 

“So  observes  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  his  admirably  comprehensive  popular  History  of 
England,from  which  no  topic  that  concerns  the  history  of  the  English  people— not  even  this 
question  of  the  origin  of  parish  registers— has  been  omitted  ; that  book  of  Mr.  Knight’s  being, 
let  us  say  here  by  the  way,  the  best  history  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people.” 

AU  the  Year  Round  (in  on  Article  upon  “Parish  Registers”). 

“During  the  last  live  years  Mr.  Knight  has  been  labouring  at  the  magnum  opus  of  his 
literary  life.  His  ambition  has  been  to  advance  liberal  thought  and  right  knowledge  in  England 
by  a History  of  England,  so.  written  as  to  engage  popular  attention,  giving  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their  full  perception,  and  with  his  own  high  interpretation  of 
their  relative  importance.  He  is  the  last  man  who  would  see  in  English  History  the  kings  and 
queens  instead  of  the  people.”— .Earami/ier. 

“ So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  this  comprehensive  history,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  commend 
the  results  of  Mr.  Knight’s  seven  years’  labour.  He  has  probably  done  all  that  talent,  industry, 
uprightness,  and  an  enlightened  sympathy  could  do.  His  history  is  probably  the  most  avail- 
able, and  the  most  informing  history  of  England  that  we  possess.  It  has  one  cardinal  moral 
merit;  it  is  a thoroughly  patriotic  history,  the  production  of  an  educated  Englishman  who  loves 
his  country,  without  concealing  his  country’s  faults,  and  without  hating  the  country  of  a neigh- 
bour. It  has  the  meVit  of  being  readable,  and  presenting  a complete  and  often  graphic  narrative 
ot  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  England’s  fortimes  and  of  England’s  action.” 

Westmbxster  Review, 

The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  each  9s.;  Vol,  VII.  lOs.  6d.; 
and  Vol.  VIII.  12s.  Also  in  Parts.  Parts  1 to  64,  each  Is. ; Parts  65  to  58,  each  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


DR.  LINDLEY'S  WORKS  ON  BOTANY  AND 
GARDENING. 

1 vol.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  cloth,  36s. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Or,  the  Sti'ucture,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants, 

. Illustrated  upon  the  Natural  System. 


1 vol.  6vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  I2s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY, 

Structural  and  Physiological. 

WITH  A GLOSSARY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 

1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MEDICAL  AND  (ECONOMICAL 
BOTANY. 


1 vol.  Svo.  with  400  Illustrations,  half-bound,  Os.  6cl. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY; 

Or,  the  Eudiments  of  Botanical  Science. 


, Second  Edition,  Is. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Describing  Plants  Correctly,  in  Scientific 
Language,  for  Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of  Schools. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  NATUEE-PEINTED  PEENS. 

2 vols.  royal  8vo.  f3. 

NATURE-PRINTED  BRITISH 
FERNS : 

Being  Pigures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Perns  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  E.L.S. 

THE  EIGURES  NATURE-PEINTED  BY  HENRY  BRADBURY. 

The  Work  contains  122  Plates  and  500  pages  of  Letter-press. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by 
John  Leech,  lOs.  6d. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND: 

Being  a Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone, 
Limerick,  Killarney,  Glengartfi,  Cork,  &c. 

By  an  OXONIAN. 

LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


• TENTH  VOLUME  OP  ONCE  A WEEK. 

Handsomely  bound  in  clotb,  7a.  Gd.  the  Tenth  Volume  of 

ONCE  A WEEK: 

An  Illustrated  Miscellany  of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and 
Popular  Information. 

This  popular  Periodical  is  published  every  Saturday.  3d. ; in  Monthly  Parts,  Is.;  and  in  Half- 
yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d. 
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and  a rarely  rivalled  faculty  for  political  discussion.  But  notwithstanding  Ms  keen 
zest  for  controversy,  for  many  years  he  has  been  a mighty  angler.  He  is  a great 
authority,  besides,  with  those  everlasting  committees  which  sit  on  salmon.  The 
present  volume  is  the  fruit  of  his  ripe  e.vperience,  and  of  a long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  that  has  been  fvritten  or  spoken  upon  ‘ the  salmon  question.’ 
This  chapter  on  ‘ The  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon  ’ is  a fine  specimen  of  bright, 
rapid,  and  vigorous  logic  ; a solid  and  weighty  argument,  stated  with  judicial  pre- 
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custom  has  not  extingn^ished  the  natural  love  of  dwelling  out  of  doors,  and  the  no 
less  natural  passion  to  hunt  and  slay.  It  is  of  the  heather,  heathery — it  carries  us 
away  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  this  drear  spot  which  men  call  town,  to  the  hill- 
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THE  BELGIAN  ELECTIONS. 

A GREAT  political  fight  has  just  been  fought  in  Belgium, 
and  the  victory  has  fallen  to  the  right  side.  In  the 
most  purely  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  and  among  a popu- 
lation more  Romish  than  Rome  itself,  a desperate  struggle  has 
taken  place  between  the  opposing  forces  of  Liberalism  and 
Ultramontanism.  For  years  the  Clerical  party  has  aimed  at 
having  the  country  entirely  in  its  power.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  making  the  Revolution  to  which  Belgium  owes 
its  existence,  and  it  has  persistently  tried  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Revolution  which  it  set  on  foot.  It  has  elements  of  strength 
in  Belgium  which  it  has  nowhere  else.  For,  while  it  is  the 
protector  of  the  Revolution,  it  also  conciliates  the  support  of 
the  old  feudal  families.  It  is  backed  up  by  an  ever-increasing 
army  of  persons  devoted  to  the  religious  life  in  some  of  those 
innumerable  retreats  of  piety  which  form  so  marked  a feature 
in  all  Belgian  towns.  It  has  no  heretics  to  thwart  or  rival  it. 
Not  more  than  one  Belgian  in  fifty  ventures  to  deny  that  he  is 
theoretically  an  ardent  Catholic.  The  rural  population  has 
been  di'illed  for  centuries  into  obedience  to  the  priests,  who  are 
the  only  superiors  it  reverences ; and  even  Napoleon  was  made 
uneasy  by  the  power  which  the  priests  possessed  over  the 
provinces  he  had  stolen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine. 
The  Catholic  party  has  also  thrown  itself  with  eagerness  into 
the  cause  of  those  who  are  full  of  the  local  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation.  It  takes  the  side  of  all  who.fancy  that 
modern  progress  is  going  to  hurt  them.  It  is  a kind  friend 
to  the  Protectionists,  and  finds  in  abundance  what  pass  for 
arguments  to  show  that  it  is  wicked,  and  monstrous,  and  un- 
Christian,  and  pecuniarily  a mistake  to  expose  honest  Belgians 
to  competition.  It  is  also  great  in  its  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation and  glorification  of  the  Flemish  language.  It  steps 
forward  as  the  bold  champion  of  an  oppressed  patois.  It 
advocates  decentralization,  and  wants  the  districts  where  it  is 
supreme  to  be  entirely  freed  from  all  interference  of  the 
Government.  It  is  so  strong  in  its  traditions  and  alliances 
that  it  is  a wonder  there  should  be  any  Liberals  at  all.  And 
yet  the  Liberals  have  now  been  in  office  for  seven  years,  and 
w'hen,  a few  months  ago,  the  Liberals  were  defeated,  the 
Catholics  owned  themselves  unable  to  form  a Ministry.  They 
knew  that  they  could-  not  carry  the  great  towns,  and  they 
feared  that,  if  they  attempted  to  govern  in  spite  of  the  great 
towns,  there  would  be  constant  humiliation  in  store  for  them. 
It  was  chiefly  because  Antwerp  had  sided  with  them  against 
the  Ministry  that  they  had  been  able  to  show  so  bold  a 
front  to  their  adversaries.  Antwerp  rvas  angry  with  the 
Ministers  because  they  had  chosen  to  fortify  Antwerp ; and  the 
citizens,  with  a prudence  of  which  the  Belgian  Lion  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  feai'ed  that  if  they  were  strongly  defended  they 
might  be  strongly  attacked,  and  deprecated  fortifications  which 
would  close  to  them  the  safe  and  easy  course  of  yielding  at 
once  to  the  overpowering  force  of  an  enemy.  But  although 
Antwerp,  indignant  at  being  thus  made  a possible  battle-field, 
vented  its  pique  by  voting  against  the  Ministry,  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  it  would  continue  to  support  the  Clerical 
party  when  it  came  to  propose  ofiicially  such  measures  as 
might  find  favour  with  the  Ultramontanists.  The  Catho- 
lics wished,  therefore,  to  have  a weak  Liberal  Ministry  which 
would  be  content  to  govern  at  their  dictation.  To  this  the 
Liberals  would  not  agree,  and  so  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 
The  question  was  fairly  put  to  the  country  whether  it  would 
be  governed  by  the  priests  or  not,  and  nothing  in  the  recent 
history  of  Eirrope  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  distinctness 
and  resolution  with  which  it  has  answered  that  it  will  be 
governed,  not  by  priests,  but  by  liberal  laymen. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
members,  and  in  the  last  Parliament  parties  had  become  so 
evenly  balanced  that  each  side  was  said  to  be  able  to  count  on 
fiity-eight  supporters.  In  order  that  any  measure  should  be 


carried,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  an  absurd  pedantic  rule 
of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  that  one-half  of  the  Chamber 
should  vote.  All  the  Catholics  habitually  stayed  away,  and 
thus,  if  ever  any  one  Liberal  was  ill  or  unavoidably  absent, 
no  effectual  vote  could  be  given.  This  -was  the  state  of 
things  which  the  dissolution  was  to  terminate,  and  although 
neither  side  hoped  for  a large  majority,  each  expressed  an 
expectation,  or  at  least  a strong  desire,  that  the  result 
would  give  it  that  slender  numerical  superiority  which  in 
Belgium  is  called  a working  majority.  How  small  was 
the  area  of  real  combat  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
every  one  is  sru'prised,  not  that  the  Liberals  should  have  won 
— for  that  was  always  thought  just  possible — ^but  that  they 
should  have  won  so  handsomely.  They  have  a majority  of 
twelve,  and  this  is  thought  crushing  in  Belgium.  So  very 
many  constituencies  were  certain  to  go  as  they  always  had  gone 
that  the  real  contest  was  only  fought  in  a very  limited  circle. 
In  fact,  it  was  agreed  that  almost  everything  would  depend  on 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  As  it  turns  out,  Ghent  and  Bruges  have 
gone  decidedly  for  the  Liberals ; and  if  Belgians  are  astonished 
at  this,  Englishmen  may  be  permitted  to  be  astonished  too. 
To  casual  visitors,  these  towns  appear  swarming  with  monks 
and  nuns  and  priests,  and  Protection  rides  rampant  in  many 
of  their  journals.  At  Ghent,  too,  the  country  districts  around 
the  town  vote  for  the  town  representatives,  and  the  priests  com- 
mand the  voters  of  these  country  districts  as  absolutely  as  the 
Tory  landlords  of  Devonshire  command  the  tradesmen  of  Exeter ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  Ghent  has  returned  Liberals, 
and  nothing  but  Liberals,  and  society  must  have  been  deeply 
excited  and  aroused  when  such  a result  could  have  happened 
in  such  a place.  In  ordinary  times  a multitude  of  influences 
are  certain  to  prevent  such  unanimity.  Waverers  are 
sure  to  be  led  by  their  wives,  and  their  -wives  are  sure  to  be 
led  by  the  priests.  There  is  always  a certain  proportion 
(and  a very  respectable  section  it  is)  of  the  population,  which 
can  easily  be  persuaded  that  something  is  in  danger — the 
Chruch,  or  the  leather  trade,  or  the  Flemish  language,  or 
something  else  in  which  they  take  a natural  or  arti- 
ficial interest.  But  now  it  seems  to  have  been  borne 
home  to  the  Belgians  of  these  large  towns  that  they 
were  called  on  to  decide,  not  -who  should  form  a constitutional 
Ministry,  but  whether  there  should  be  any  constitutional 
Alinistry  at  all. 

M.  DE  Montalembert  is  said  to  have  taken  the  keenest 
interest  in  this  election,  and  to  have  been  sincerely  anxious 
that  the  Clerical  party  should  win.  It  is  only  consistent  in 
him  to  wish  this  if  he  still  believes  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a Catholicism  at  once  triumphant  and  liberal.  In  Belgium 
they  do  not  seem  to  think  this  possible ; and,  although  there 
is  absolutely  no  experience  to  guide  us  — for  triumphant 
Catholicism  has  never  yet  been  liberal  — there  appears  to  be 
good  reason  why  the  Belgian  Liberals  should  disbelieve 
in  the  transformation  of  their  rivals.  Catholicism  becomes 
every  year  more  and  more  Ultramontane  — that  is,  more 
compact,  systematic,  rigid,  and  aggressive.  It  has 
a definite  creed  and  a distinct  way  of  living  which  it 
I wishes  to  force  on  the  world.  It  wants,  for  example,  to  get 
! the  whole  of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  education  of  the 
i country  into  its  hands.  This  has  given  rise  to  a great  battle 
; both  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  and  in  both  coimtries  the 
I Catholics  have  had  great  successes.  It  is  useless  to  conceal 
! from  ourselves  that  Ultramontanism  answers  to  a want  which 
is  largely  felt  in  many  European  nations.  It  gives  a sense  of 
solid  security  among  the  nebulous  masses  of  philosophy.  It 
confines  men  in  a coop,  but  then  it  keeps  them  out  of  ditches. 
And  as  both  the  indolence  of  ignorance  and  the  indolence  of 
good  taste  are  on  the  side  of  religion,  Ultramontanism  flourishes, 
and  enlists  in  its  support,  not  only  hack  journalists,  but  Aca- 
demicians like  M.  DE  Montalembert.  But  the  curious 
thing  is,  that  although  Ultramontanism  shows  itself  to  have 
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great  strength,  and  obliges  its  enemies  to  reckon  with  it  and 
respect  its  power,  it  never  quite  succeeds.  In  Spain  alpne  is 
there  no  opposition  to  it,  but  wherever  there  is  a fair  fight 
Liberalism  shows  much  greater  strength  than  is  expected. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  whole,  tries  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  priests  ; but  when,  not  long  ago,  there  was  a set 
made  against  the  Government  candidates  in  some  of  the 
departments,  because  the  line  taken  by  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  temporal  power  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
the  electors  showed  that  they  thought  the  Prefect  was  near 
and  the  Pope  was  far  off.  And  so  in  Belgium,  although  the 
Clerical  party  had  won  single  seats  one  after  another, 
and  had  thus  increased  their  strength  until  they  had 
attained  an  equality  in  the  last  Chamber,  and  although 
they  had  drilled  and  organized  their  forces  to  the  utmost, 
yet  when  the  decisive  moment  came,  and  the  country 
was  appealed  to,  they  were  beaten.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  Belgian  Liberals  will  not  throw  away  the  op- 
portunity they  have  secured,  and  that  they  may  use  wisely 
and  temperately  the  power  on  which  probably  they  may  now 
count  for  some  time.  It  ought  to  be  the  effort  of  every  wise 
man,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  to  make  a widely  spread 
religious  reaction  unwelcome,  and  therefore  impossible. 


CAPTAIN  SEMMES  AND  THE  DEERHOUND. 

SOME  American  papers  lately  recorded  the  real  or  supposed 
decision  of  a Commission  of  naval  officers,  that  Captain 
Semmes  and  his  crew  were  legally  prisoners  of  war.  The 
amazing  statement  that  the  Government  of  Washington 
was  about  to  demand  their  surrender  has  provoked  a just 
and  severe  comment  from  the  New  York  Times,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  animosity  to  England,  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  journals  of  New  York.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  pretext  for  attributing  to  Mr.  Seward  the  impropriety 
and  imprudence  of  an  utterly  absurd  demand.  Diplomacy, 
even  as  it  is  practised  in  the  United  States,  performs  the 
function  of  a sieve  or  strainer  in  refusing  to  transmit  the 
grosser  crudities  of  popular  passion.  Even  when  it  is  neces- 
sai’y  to  manufacture  an  offensive  despatch  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Eepublican  party,  the  American  Minister  in 
London  is  allowed  to  exercise  a wise  discretion  in  suppressing 
the  communication  before  it  is  delivered.  If  a court  of  naval 
officers  has  really  given  judgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama,  its  sentence  can  only  be  intended  to  deter 
a formidable  opponent  from  returning  to  active  service, 
by  threatening  him,  in  case  of  capture,  with  a refusal 
of  the  immmrities  which  belong  to  ordinary  prisoners 
of  war.  The  result  seems  scarcely  equivalent  to  the 
effort,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  story  may 
be  fictitious.  A prospective  and  hypothetical  condemnation  of 
an  officer  in  the  enemy’s  service  would  be  an  idle  demonstra- 
tion. A demand  for  extradition,  addressed  to  an  independent 
Power,  would  be  a more  unaccountable  blunder ; and,  even  if 
the  Federal  Government  had  desired  to  find  an  excuse  for  a 
quarrel  with  England,  there  would  have  been  extraordinary 
awkwardness  in  the  selection  of  a grievance  which  would 
equally  apply  to  France.  The  Cherbourg  fishing  boats  which 
rescued  a portion  of  the  crew  Avere  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Deei'hou7id ; and  although  Captain  Winslow  ap- 
pealed to  the  Confederate  agent,  he  never  affected  to  suppose 
that  the  French  authorities  would  refuse  hospitality  to  the 
fugitives.  Mr.  Seward  and  his  colleagues  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  misconduct  of  which  they  are  accused  by  their  country- 
men and  admirers.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  true  that 
Federalist  fanatics  on  both  sides  of  the  water  have  found,  in 
the  case  of  the  Deerhowid,  a fresh  occasion  for  venting  their 
philanthropic  malignity. 

Of  all  claims  against  England,  the  most  untenable  would  be 
the  demand  for  the  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  of  Captain 
Semmes  and  a portion  of  his  crew.  When  the  Alabama 
was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge,  the  mvner  of  an  English  yacht 
picked  up  several  officers  and  men,  including  the  Confederate 
commander.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  he  acted  by  the 
request  of  Captain  Winslow,  and  the  doubt  is  immaterial,  as 
it  has  not  been  alleged  that  the  Deerhound  interfered  with  the 
operations  of  the  Kearsarge  or  of  her  boats.  After  rescuing 
fifty  or  sixty  men,  Mr.  Lancaster  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
an  English  port,  where  he  landed  his  passengers  in  safety. 
Captain  Winslow  made  no  attempt,  by  signal  guns  or  other- 
Avise,  to  detain  the  Deerhound.  He  would  probably  have  been 
justified  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the ' creAV,  but  he  can 
scarcely  have  supposed  that  a private  English  yacht  was 
A'oluntarily  acting  as  his  tender,  and  providing  a temporary 
place  of  detention  for  his  prisoners  until  he  was  at  leisure  to 


reclaim  them.  It  is  urged  by  American  writers  and  by  their 
exaggerated  echoes  in  England  that,  after  striking  his  flag, 
Captain  Semmes  was  precluded  by  the  rules  of  war 
from  profiting  by  the  opportunity  of  escape ; but  the 
question  of  military  honour  in  no  Avay  concerns  the 
English  Government.  If  Captain  Semmes  and  his  officers  are 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  Federal  press,  they  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  take  the  next  packet  to  New  York,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  present,  they 
appear  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  General  Franklin, 
Avho,  having  been  lately  taken  prisoner  in  Maryland,  judi- 
ciously bribed  or  deceived  the  sentries  in  charge,  and  effected 
his  escape.  Even  if  the  act  of  lowering  the  flag  amounted  to 
a constructive  parole,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a foreign  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  obligation.  Mr.  Meagher,  who  is  a 
Brigadier- General  in  the  volunteer  army  of  the  United 
States,  has  never  been  reclaimed  since,  with  other  chivalrous 
patriots  of  his  stamp,  he  broke  his  parole  in  Australia.  A 
debt  of  honour,  whether  it  is  payable  by  money  or  in  person, 
is  necessarily  outside  the  laAV.  If  Lord  Eussell  had  been 
AviUing  to  comply  Avith  the  imaginary  demand  of  the  American 
Government,  there  is  no  process  known  to  the  English  laAV  by 
which  he  could  have  effected  his  supposed  purpose.  The 
Extradition  Act  makes  no  provision  for  the  surrender  of 
prisoners  of  war,  nor  are  Secretaries  of  State  in  the 
habit  of  kidnapping  foreign  residents  for  objects  of  diplo- 
matic convenience.  It  Avould  be  as  easy  for  the  English 
Government,  according  to  the  just  remark  of  the  New  York 
Times,  to  hand  over  Mr.  Spence  or  Mr.  Lindsat  to  Federal 
custody  as  to  surrender  Captain  Semmes. 

It  Avould  be  scarcely  less  absurd  to  require  satisfaction  for 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  It  is  a sufficient  moral  apology 
for  his  conduct  that  any  man  of  honour  in  the  same  circum- 
stances would  have  done  precisely  the  same  ; but  if  his  rescue 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
criminal,  the  conduct  of  an  English  subject  beyond  the  limits 
of  English  jurisdiction  involves  the  Government  in  no 
responsibility.  The  passengers  in  the  Deerhound  could  not 
have  been  refused  admittance  into  port  at  Southampton,  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  any  alleged  irregularity  which 
purported  to  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  coast.  If  the  Deerhound  had  belonged  to 
the  Eoyal  navy,  there  might  probably  have  been  legitimate 
ground  for  demanding  satisfaction.  A controversy  which  has 
not  given  rise  to  international  litigation  Avould  not  deserve 
to  be  discussed,  if  the  numerous  enemies  of  England , 
in  the  Northern  States  were  less  eager  to  accumulate  i 
pretexts  for  a future  quarrel.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
convince  angry  disputants  that,  in  many  cases,  legal  duty  is 
the  true  measure  of  moral  obligation.  Theological  zealots, 
after  exhausting  their  ingenuity  in  devising  tests  and  sub- 
scriptions, constantly  insist  on  the  iniquity  of  their  destined 
victims  when  they  contrive  to  pass  unharmed  through  the 
meshes  which  were  intended  to  stop  their  passage.  In  the 
same  manner,  vehement  Federalists  complain  of  the  wicked 
impartiality  Avhich  declines  to  assist  one  belligerent  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  A neutral  Power  has  no  right  to  strain  , 
the  law  in  favour  of  one  of  the  combatants,  because  an  irre- 
gular concession  is  necessarily  an  injustice  to  the  other  party. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
interfere  Avith  the  sympathies  or  Avith  the  commercial  enter- 
prises of  its  own  subjects.  The  rights  of  belligerents  against 
neutrals  ought  to  be  strictly  construed,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  friendly  intercourse  Avith  both  sides  is  legiti- 
mate and  commendable,  although  it  may  in  certain  cases  be 
exposed  to  interruption. 

The  late  prosecution  of  the  former  owners  of  the  Con- 
federate vessel  Georgia  ought  to  convince  reasonable  Americans 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Government.  As  the  vessel 
was  armed  Avithin  French  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  verdict  can  be  sustained,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  enlistment  of  a portion  of  the  crew  in  the 
Mersey  ; but  American  susceptibility  ought  to  be  satisfied  Avith 
this  proof  that  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  will 
be  punished  if  it  can  be  proved.  The  recruiting  agents  in 
Ireland  have  been  more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  than  their 
Confederate  rivals  at  Liverpool.  According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
however,  the  flow  of  emigrants  has  been  suddenly  checked, 
and  if  both  belligerents  are  forced  to  dispense  Avith  the  aid  of 
recruits  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  States  will  be 
the  chief  sufferers  by  the  cessation  of  the  supply.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  chances  of  hostile  collision 
are  diminished  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  different  classes 
of  grievances.  Mr.  Seward  has  for  more  than  a year  dis- 
continued his  periodical  assurances  that  the  war  was  about 
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to  terminate  in  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and  that  neutral 
PoAvers  ought  in  consequence  to  withdraw  their  recognition 
of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  In  the  matter  of 
equipping  vessels  of  war,  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  United 
States  have  satisfied  the  English  Government  and  nation  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  practice.  Adventurous  traders  have 
ceased  to  dispute  the  legal  validity  of  the  blockade,  finding  it 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  evade  it  in  practice.  The 
rescue  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alabama  would  perhaps 
have  caused  an  angry  correspondence  if  it  had  occurred  in  an 
earlier  period  of  the  war,  when  Federal  claims  were  still 
unrestrained  by  experience  or  study.  At  present,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Deerhound  only  furnish  excuse  for  popular 
vituperation  of  England,  instead  of  becoming  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  communication.  The  Americans  have  already 
learned  the  unpalatable  and  surprising  lesson  that  the  laws 
of  nature  extend  to  the  Western  hemisphere.  They  are,  at 
the  sa,me  time,  gradually  learning  to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of 
nations. 


THE  BELFAST  BIOTS. 

rpHE  Belfast  factions  have  just  been  celebrating  their 
X annual  Saturnalia  on  an  unusually  extensive  scale,  and, 
unhappily,  with  unusually  disastrous  results.  Of  course 
the  readers  of  Irish  news  always  look  out  for  something  un- 
pleasant at  this  season.  The  Twelfth  of  August,  sacred  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel  to  grouse-shooting,  is  consecrated  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  the  revival  of  the  sectarian  and  political 
feuds  of  the  century  before  last ; and  compilers  of  almanacs 
might  set  down,  opposite  to  the  second  week  of  this  month, 
“ About  this  period  riots  may  be  expected  in  Ulster,”  with  a 
prophetic  confidence  Avhich  can  never  attach  to  the  cautious 
and  hesitating  meteorological  predictions  of  “ Francis  Moore, 
“ Physician.”  Ingenious  theorists  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
it  is  a pity  we  cannot  have  a new  Calendar  for  the  special  use  of 
the  sister  island.  If  one  could  only  manage,  by  some  new- 
fangled device  on  the  famous  French  revolutionary  pattern,  to 
confound  Irish  notions  of  chronology,  and  lead  Belfast  and 
Derry  gently  past  certain  fatal  days  without  their  knowing  it, 
it  is  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  unlearn  their  dreadful 
religion  of  social  hatred  and  faction  fights.  It  would  give  the 
popular  mind  some  little  trouble  to  identify  the  anniversaries 
of  the  Boyne,  Derry,  and  the  rest,  with  t^ie  right  dates  in 
Thermidor  or  Fructidor;  and  possibly — so  it  is  imagined — 
if  the  old  associations  were  once  broken,  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  The  notion 
is  not  without  plausibility,  and  one  would  like  to  see  the 
expedient  tried ; yet  recent  experience  is  not  favourable  to 
an  unlimited  faith  in  its  efficacy.  This  year,  at  any  rate, 
Ulster  has  not  Availed  for  the  almanac.  The  annual  feast  of 
unreason,  intolerance,  and  lawlessness  began  nearly  a week 
before  it  properly  fell  due,  and  has  been  prolonged  far  beyond 
the  time  permitted  or  prescribed  by  usage.  Day  after  day 
the  streets  of  thriving,  prosperous,  and  educated  Belfast  (the 
“ Irish  Athens”  Ave  believe  it  calls  itself)  have  been  in  the  occu- 
pation of  ferocious  mobs,  who  unfortunately  seem  to  have  di- 
rected tlieir  fury,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  not  so  much  against 
each  other  as  against  the  persons  and  property  of  unoffending 
and  defenceless  citizens.  Disturbances  Avhich  began  with 
senseless  and  offensive  party  demonstrations,  of  the  accredited 
type  have  been  suffered  to  go  on  till  the  place  presents  much 
the  appearance  of  a sacked  city.  Entire  lines  of  street  have 
had  their  Avindows  smashed  by  Avholesale,  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  wrecked,  and  some  half-dozen  places  of  Avorship 
have  been  similarly  treated.  Vast  numbers  of  persons  have 
been  brutally  assaulted,  Avith  or  without  the  provocation  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Avrong  Church  or  the  wrong  party; 
some  have  already  died  of  their  wounds,  and  many  others 
have  received  injuries  from  which  they  are  not  expected  to 
recover.  Fire-arms  have  been  used  freely  on  both  sides, 
and  the  hospitals  are  full  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  has  been  spared  by  the  merciless 
frenzy  of  party  hate.  The  Eoman  Catholic  mob  waylaid 
and  maltreated  Protestant  factory  girls  on  their  way  to  their 
daily  work,  and  the  Protestant  mob  assailed  in  like  manner 
Eoman  Catholic  factory  girls.  One  party  of  miscreants 
attacked  even  the  National  Schools,  at  a time  when  more 
than  a thousand  children  were  there — a demonsti-atiort,  we 
suppose,  against  mixed  education — and  cruelly  injured  many 
lielpless  little  victims.  For  a whole  week  together  these 
murderous  orgies  of  religious  and  political  faction  were 
celebrated  with  little  or  no  hindrance  from  the  authorities, 
whose  conduct  calls,  to  say  the  least,  for  very  serious  and 
searching  inquiry.  It  Avas  not  until  the  eighth  day,  when 
riot  was  assuming  the  proportions  of  something  like  civil 


war,  that  the  responsible  guardians  of  the  public  peace  appear 
to  have  been  roused  from  their  slumbers;  and  even  then, 
though  it  Avas  necessary  to  send  for  troops  and  fill  the  tOAvn 
with  military — horse,  foot,  and  artillery — they  refused,  with 
characteristic  imbecility,  to  authorize  the  use  of  ball-cart- 
ridge. If  we  are  permitted  to  hope  that  the  Avorst  is  at 
length  over,  it  would  seem  that  small  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Belfast  magistracy. 

Between  two  hordes  of  lawless  savages,  each  of  them,  it  is 
said,  consisting  exclusively  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  measure  over-nicely  the  relative  degrees  of 
criminality,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  with  impartial 
disgust  of  both.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember 
that  the  first  provocation,  such  as  it  was,  came  from  the 
Eoman  Catholic  side.  It  was  the  ostentatiously  Ultramontane 
and  semi-seditious  O’Connell  demonstration  of  Monday  week 
that  appears  to  have  given  the  signal  to  the  Belfast  rioters. 
The  Dublin  procession,  we  are  told,  Avas  regarded  by  the 
Orangemen  as  an  insulting  and  menacing  parade  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  Eomanist  party,  Avhich  required  to  be  met 
by  a counter-demonstration  elseAvhere.  In  a word,  Ultra- 
montanism  trailed  its  coat,  and  Orangeism  trod  on  it.  Because 
Popish  Dublin  turned  out  to  worship  the  great  author  of  legal 
and  constitutional  sedition,  the  “ Sandy-roAV  ” faction  of 
Belfast  must  needs  burn  the  Liberator  in  effigy.  Of  course 
one  thing  led  to  another.  The  Sandy-roAV  party  having  burned 
O’Connell,  the  “ Pound  ” party  folloAved  suit  and  burned 
King  William.  After  that,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  on 
either  side  but  to  throw  stones  and  brickbats,  and  break 
windoAvs  and  heads,  and  go  on  from  one  piece  of  savagery  to 
another  and  a worse.  So  it  is,  in  morals  as  in  physics,  that 
action  and  reaction  are  ever  equal  and  contrary.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  Protestant 
ruffians  who  mobbed  and  stoned  quiet  people  at  Belfast  that 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  had  made  an  offensive  display 
of  religious  emblems  and  “moral  force  ” at  Dublin  in  honour 
of  a deceased  Popish  agitator.  But  such,  it  seems,  is  Irish 
human  nature ; and  a special  responsibility  for  proceedings 
unspeakably  disgraceful  to  both  the  factions  by  Avhich  Ireland 
is  distracted  must  undoubtedly  rest  Avith  those  who  were 
the  first  to  apply  irritants  to  the  passions  of  an  excitable 
populace. 

We  are  repeatedly  told,  in  the  accounts  of  these  Belfast 
riots,  that  “ no  respectable  person,”  either  Protestant  or 
Eoman  Catholic,  had  any  share  in  the  disturbances.  We 
should  hope  not,  though  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  assure  the  Avorld  so  very  posi- 
tively of  the  fact.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  respectable  persons  on  either  side 
had  been  conspicuous  for  their  endeavours  to  prevent  or 
repress  the  brutal  violence  of  their  partisans.  It  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  respectable  persons  could  not  have  done  some- 
thing in  this  AA^ay  if  they  had  been  so  minded.  The  poorer 
classes  of  Eoman  Catholics  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  very 
amenable  to  priestly  influence  whenever  the  priests  think 
proper  to  use  their  influence ; and  Orangemen  have  (or  used 
to  have)  responsible  leaders  and  a definite  party  organization. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  a good  many 
respectable  persons  on  both  sides  must  have  secretly  enjoyed, 
at  the  outset,  the  spectacle  of  insults  and  outrages  directed 
against  their  party  opponents.  If  we  are  mistaken — if,  from 
the  very  first,  the  respectable  people  of  Belfast  regarded  with 
genuine  abhorrence  and  disgust  the  outrages  of  the  Pound 
and  Sandy-row  factions  alike — there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
but  that  the  Ireland  of  to-day  is  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
inhuman  feuds  and  rancours  which  respectable  people  un- 
doubtedly fostered  and  stimulated  down  to  a very  recent 
period  indeed.  These  Orange  and  Popish  mobs  are  simply 
acting  up  to  the  lessons  which  they  have  heretofore  received 
from  the  lips  of  those  to  whom  they  looked  as  their 
natural  leaders.  They  merely  folloAV  the  evil  precepts 
and  worse  example  of  their  spiritual  and  political  guides. 
Eoman  Catholic  priests  and  agitators,  and  Orange  divines  and 
Grand-masters,  have  carefully  indoctrinated  them  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  religious  hatred ; and  they  too 
faithfully  carry  out  the  principles  in  Avhich  they  have  been 
schooled.  It  is  quite  credible  that  all  respectable  Irishmen 
noAV-a-days  may  be  honestly  shocked  by  the  periodical  revival 
of  the  darkest  memories  of  a sanguinary  and  miserable  past ; 
but  they  must  not  Avonder  if  the  unrespectable  section  of  the 
community  is  slow  to  take  in  new  ideas,  and  clings  fondly  to 
teachings  Avhich  are  but  too  congenial  to  the  Avorst  parts  of 
average  human  nature.  It  is  only  a case  of  soAving  the 
Avind  and  reaping  the  whirlwind.  When  respectable  people 
have  been  setting  the  example  of  playing  with  fire,  it  is  not 
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surprising  that  incendiarism  should  become  a favourite  popular 
pastime.  Belfast  riots  are  simply  the  natural  product  of  gene- 
rations of  social  discord  and  religious  intolerance,  sedulously 
fomented  and  kept  alive  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
leaders  of  opinion.  If  Ireland  is  ever  to  shake  herself  free  of 
the  dismal  traditions  of  her  own  unhappy  annals,  if  she  is  not 
to  be  eternally  raking  up  the  ashes  of  past  feuds  to  find  mate- 
rials for  present  strife,  if  she  is  ever  to  leave  off  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  defending  Derry  against  imaginary 
foes,  the  respectable  classes  must  do  something  more  than 
stand  passively  aloof  while  gangs  of  barbarous  fanatics  are 
celebrating,  after  their  fashion,  the  annual  rites  of  the  religion 
of  brotherly  hatred. 

One  further  reflection,  which  may  just  now  be  considered 
not  wholly  unseasonable,  is  forcibly  suggested  by  the  occur- 
rences of  the  past  few  days.  What  sort  of  a country  would 
Ireland  be  to  live  in  if  she  were  left  wholly  to  her  own  devices, 
W'ithout  the  restraining  and  controlling  influences  of  English 
law,  English  authority,  and  English  opinion?  A country 
rent  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  discords  which  apparently 
defy  all  the  healing  virtues  of  time,  and  experience,  and  even 
of  education,  is  the  very  last  country  in  the  world  to  sustain 
the  perilous  responsibilities  of  separate  political  existence. 
O’Connell  demonstrations  and  Beltast  riots  will  be  accepted 
by  every  sane  Irishman  as  a -warning  that  severance  from  Eng- 
land -would  be  only  another  name  for  an  internecine  war  of 
creeds  and  races.  It  is  only  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire 
and  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  that  Celt  and  Saxon,  Papist 
and  Protestant,  have  a chance  of  learning  to  dwell  peaceably 
together  in  the  same  land.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
a little  knot  of  agitators  to  recall  a defunct  sedition  from  the 
land  of  shadows,  there  is  happily  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
most  obvious  of  political  facts  is  more  or  less  willingly  recog- 
nised by  all  Irishmen  to  whom  any  appreciable  section  of  their 
countrymen  look  for  counsel  and  guidance. 


JUGGERNAUT. 

IT  is  a good  thing  that  a long  and  lively  description  of  the 
festival  of  Juggernaut  should  have  been  lately  given  to 
the  English  people.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded  what  the 
Hindoos  are  really  like,  what  they  care  for,  and  what  it  en- 
tertains or  contents  them  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  all  about  Jug- 
gernaut may  be  read  in  books,  and  is  probably  read  at  proper 
intervals  by  those  admirable  people  who  turn  to  books  of 
reference  for  useful  information.  But  the  mass  of  English 
readers  only  pick  up  the  useful  information  that  is  thrust  in 
their  way,  and  it  is  more  interesting  to  know  what  actually 
happened  at  the  last  Juggernaut  festival  two  months  ago  than 
to  look  up  Juggernaut  generally  in  an  Encyclopajdia.  Like 
many  other  famous  and  solemn  things,  a Juggernaut  festival 
is . partly  foolish  and  partly  disgusting.  There  is  nothing 
wonderlul  about  it,  except  that  such  vast  crowds  think  it 
■wmrth  while  to  attend.  It  is  more  stupid  and  unmeaning, 
and  is  attended  by  more  dense  and  babyish  multitudes, 
than  anything  in  Christendom,  even  in  the  Christendom  of 
the  Republics  of  Southern  America.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  about  it  is  that  there  is  no  disguise.  Everything  is  fair 
and  above  board.  There  is  nothing  like  the  Heavenly  Post- 
Office  of  Chili.  It  appears  that  Juggernaut  is  simply  a big 
block  of  wood,  with  the  face  of  a man  roughly  daubed  on  it. 
Out  of  this  block  protrudes  a brass  arm  and  hand,  and  into 
the  hand  the  obedient  multitude  puts  its  offerings  of  money. 
When  the  hand  gets  full,  the  priests  empty  the  hand,  and 
the  devotees  fill  it  again.  The  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  relates  that  he  inquired  of  a native  what  became 
of  the  money,  and  that  the  native  in  reply  asked  him 
for  a cheroot.  The  native  possibly  did  not  understand 
a w'ord  of  his  questioner’s  Bengalee,  but  if  he  did,  then 
this  indirect  response  may  have  been  meant  as  a quiet 
rebuke  of  the  subtlety  that  strove  to  see  a mystery  where 
there  was  no  mystery.  The  priests  took  the  money,  and  that 
was  all.  The  first  day,  this  money-taking  block  was  bathed 
with  water  from  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  second  day 
he  had  his  ride  in  his  car.  It  appears  to  be 
the  primitive  custom  of  these  idolaters  to  let  the 
car  stay  quietly,  during  the  year  that  intervenes  before  the 
day  of  the  ceremony  returns,  exactly  in  the  .same  spot  where 
it  has  ceased  to  be  drawn.  Accordingly,  it  makes  a deep  hole 
for  itself,  and  it  was  very  hard  work  for  the  devotees  to  get  it 
out  of  this  hole.  At  last  they  succeeded,  and  then  some  poor 
fanatics  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  threw 
tliemselves  under  the  wheels.  The  nariator  himself  saw  three 
wretches  taken  up  fearfully  mangled.  But  .the  great  excite- 
ment consisted  in  pulling  the  car.  To  be  one  of  the  thousands 


that  succeeded  in  handling  the  sacred  ropes,  and  in  setting 
in  motion  the  principal  block,  and  his  two  hundred  prieste 
and  attendants,  and  the  minor  blocks  and  idols,  all  of 
whom  were  on  the  car,  was  the  great  object  of  ambition. 
And,  if  idolatry  is  to  go  on,  some  sort  of  ceremony 
of  the  kind  must  be  expected  to  go  on  too.  People 
who  believe  in  a block  may  be  pardoned  a wish  to  move 
it  about,  and  to  move  it  about  in  the  heaviest  and  least 
effective  way  possible.  There  is  even  a rude  sense  in  having 
a very  heavy  car  for  the  block  and  putting  it  in  a hole. 
For  if  the  god  likes  his  block  being  moved,  which  is  the 
theory  of  the  thing — just  as  it  is  the  theory  that  it  gives  satis- 
faction when  the  Virgin  is  decked  over  with  tinsel  and 
candle-ends  and  artificial  flowers — the  more  people  that  can 
participate  in  pulling  the  block,  the  better.  A lighter  car,  or 
one  on  springs,  would  make  thousands  of  pious  souls  not  un- 
reasonably unhappy.  Idolatry  is  a very  sad  and  a very  bad 
thing,  but,  as  idolatries  go,  the  practice  of  dragging  a heavy 
car  out  of  a hole  does  not  seem  especially  contemptible. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  self-destruction  of  the 
devotees  who  throw  themselves  under  the  car  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  ceremony.  No  one  appears  to  take  much 
notice  whether  these  wretches  commit  suicide  or  not.  It  is, 
according  to  the  Hindoo  notion,  entirely  their  own  affair.  For 
those  who  are  tired  of  life,  and  who  view  life  with  Oriental 
indifference,  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
it ; but  they  may  use  the  opportunity  or  not,  exactly  as  they 
please.  In  all  probability,  the  notion  exists  that  a worshipper 
who  is  actually  killed  by  the  car  containing  his  god  is  more 
under  the  protection  of  that  god,  and  is  likely  to  be  more 
favoured  by  him,  than  if  he  died  a natural  death.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  crowd  also  works  upon  all  its  members,  and  one 
very  common  form  of  religious  excitement  is  the  longing  to 
inflict  self-torture  of  some  sort.  The  bystanders  allow  the 
process  to  go  on,  for  it  only  concerns  those  who  throw 
themselves  under  the  car  whether  it  is  wise  for  them 
to  do  so  or  not,  and  of  course  it  adds  to  the  interest 
of  a busy  scene  if  the  car  rolls  over  bleeding  and  mangled 
bodies.  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  notion  of  human 
sacrifice,  strictly  speaking,  if  the  most  recent  account  is  a 
full  and  correct  one.  Those  who  die  are  not  victims  devoted 
on  behalf  of  the  community ; they  are  persons  who,  like 
Goldsmith’s  dog,  go  mad  to  gain  their  private  ends.  They 
wish  to  end  a life  that  is  a weariness  to  them,  and  to  end  it 
in  a pious  way.  The  Mahomedan  soldiers  of  the 
early  days  of  Islamism  used  to  rush  into  the  battle- 
field in  much  the  same  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest 
conception  that  they  were  human  sacrifices.  We  may,  there- 
fore, hope  that  this  part  of  the  festival  of  Juggernaut  may  be 
Ibrcibly  prevented  by  the  police  without  the  natives  taking 
any  offence.  To  the  crowd,  the  whole  thing  is  a matter  of 
indifference.  To  the  sufferers,  the  opportunity  is  one  of  per- 
sonal gain.  To  the  English  Government,  it  is  as  much  of  an 
object  and  as  much  of  a duty  to  prevent  this  kind  of  suicide  as 
to  prevent  any  other.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  makes  the  abet- 
ment of  suicide  a crime,  and  this  implies  that  all  self-murder 
shall  be  prevented  if  possible.  The  natives  make  no  difficulty 
about  this,  and  if  they  do  not  quite  understand  why  we 
should  interfere  to  keep  a man  alive  who  wishes  to 
die,  and  is  convinced  that  death  is  a gain  to  him, 
they  leave  it  to  our  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  find 
out  the  reason.  On  this  very  occasion  the  police  did  inter- 
fere— too  late,  of  course,  for  policemen  are  policemen  all  the 
world  over ; but  they  interfered  so  far  that  they  had  the 
car  backed  to  get  out  the  dead  bodies.  They  might  easily 
have  interfered,  so  far  as  native  feeling  went,  to  stop  the 
suicide  altogether.  But  a practical  difficulty  was  in  their 
way,  and  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  the  self-immolators 
were  under  the  car  before  they  could  be  hindered.  It  would 
probably  cost  some  trouble  to  devise  effective  precautions,  but 
if  the  police  liked  to  take  the  trouble,  they  would  be  perfectly 
welcome.  Suttee  has  been  put  down  with  perlect  success, 
for  the  Hindoos  enter  sufficiently  into  our  notions  of  law  as 
the  preservative  of  order  to  see  that  no  violent  death  in 
public  ought  to  be  permitted ; and  as,  tlieoretically,  the  only 
consequence  of  the  burning  being  avoided  is  the  futm-e 
spiritual  punishment  of  the  widows,  their  neighbours  bear 
this  consequence  ivith  perfect  equanimity. 

We  only  wish  it  was  as  easy  to  do  away  with  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a better  religion  lor  the  Hindoos  as 
with  this  of  suicide  under  the  car  of  J uggernaut.  There  are 
English  boys  now  alive  who  will  possibly  live  to  see  the  day 
when  not  only  suicide  under  the  car  will  have  become 
unknown,  but  when  the  block  itself  will  have  been  split  up 
or  burnt.  Even  if  the  change  does  not  come  as  quickly  as 
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this,  it  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  English  mind 
■will  become  far  too  dominant  in  India,  and  will  penetrate  too 
deeply  the  Indian  ways  of  thinking,  to  make  the  continuance 
of  idolatry  possible.  It  will  be  ibund,  we  may  venture  to 
conjecture,  that  the  aggressive  force  of  English  civilization — 
the  leading  thoughts,  that  is,  of  English  planters  and  soldiers 
and  lawyers  and  missionaries — will  tell  with  increasing 
rapidity  on  the  Hindoo  population.  Even  in  so  short  a time 
as  the  last  twenty  3'ears,  great  strides  have  been  made 
to^vards  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  semi-barbarian  beliefs 
and  thoughts  of  the  Hindoos.  The  English  tongue  will  pene- 
trate into  the  bosom  of  Hindoo  families,  and  English  literature 
Avill  be  known,  more  or  less,  to  all  those  who  have  anything 
like  a position  and  an  influence  among  the  natives.  Year  by 
year  this  process  will  go  on,  until  at  last  the  coarser  forms  of 
Hindoo  superstition  will  have  passed  away.  This  is  not 
prophesying  much.  It  is  not  like  claiming  the  certainty  of 
making  India  more  religious  and  Christian  than  England  her- 
self is.  No  one  can  say  as  yet  what  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
Eastern  mind  of  contact  with  the  West  will  be.  We  know 
that  we  shall  produce  a change,  but  we  cannot  say  how  far 
this  change  will  be  superficial.  It  is  tolerably  safe  to  predict 
that  the  Hindoos  will  lose  that  excessive  childishness  of  mind 
which  prompts  them  to  delight  in  dragging  a block  in  a car, 
and  to  seek  for  a happy  release  by  courting  death  beneath  the 
wheels ; but  whether  the  Hindoos  will  ever  rise  to  the  height 
of  a reasonable  religion  is  known  only  to  Him  who  created 
them  such  as  they  are. 


SP*‘kIN  AND  PEEU. 

AS  the  Spanish  Admiral  who  lately  seized  the  Chincha 
Islands  has  not  interfered  with  the  loading  of  the  guano 
vessels,  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  have  not  been  deeply 
stirred  by  a remote  encroachment  or  quarrel.  The  publication 
of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  partially  explains  the 
condirct  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  dispute ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  for  once.  Lord 
Kussell  has  confined  himself  to  a single  sentence  of  comment, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  unobjectionable  hope  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  moderation  on  both  sides,  good  relations  may  soon 
be  restored  between  Spain  and  Peru.  He  might  have  despised 
the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Diseaeli  and  Mr.  HoESMAN'if  he  had 
always  spoken  with  equal  brevity  and  reserve.  The  Spaniards 
have  no  English  menaces  to  plead  in  excuse  for  their  possible 
appropriation  of  the  isles  of  manure,  nor  can  the  Peruvians 
affect  to  have  been  disappointed  by  the  withdrawal  of  anti- 
cipated protection.  The  opportunity,  however,  of  uttering 
sonorous  defiance  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  South 
American  Eepublies.  The  qualified  civilization  which  they 
have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  or  former  rulers  includes 
a praiseworthy  aptitude  for  the  imitation  of  Castilian  grandilo- 
quence. The  people  of  Chili,  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  offer  their  sympathies  to  Peru,  and  Spain  is  informed 
that  “ America,  her  former  slave,  has  raised  herself  to  the  rank  of 
“ sovereign ; has  cultivated  relations  with  really  civilized  nations ; 
“ has  drawn  morality  from  sources  purer  than  those  known  to 
“ Cortez  and  Pizareo,  to  Pinzon  and  to  Mazzaeedo  ; has 
“ shaken  off  the  absurd  fanaticism  of  Philip  II.  and  Torque- 
“ MADA  ; has  acquired  a true  notion  of  political  and  social  eco- 
“nomy;  has  broken  the  chains  of  the  slave ; and,  finally,  has 
“ learnt  to  exist  without  her  former  master,  whose  obstinate  and 
“proud  moroseness  has  been  a constant  matter  of  amazement 
“ for  her  better  instructed  descendants.”  Such  is  the  South 
American  version  of  vituperations  which  are  sufficiently  fami- 
liar to  English  students  of  the  political  literature  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  ingratitude  in  the  implied  repudiation 
of  PizARRO,  but  Peru  and  the  neighbouring  States  had  really 
ground  for  alarm  and  irritation.  The  French  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Spanish  re-annexation  of  St.  Domingo, 
excited  a natural  jealousy  of  European  encroachment.  When 
a Spanish  Admiral  seized  the  Chincha  Islands  as  the  reclaimed 
property  of  his  own  Government,  the  independence  of  all  the 
South  American  Eepublies  seemed  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  islands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
sometimes  been  disputed ; and  when  an  American  adven- 
turer some  years  ago  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
a group  called  Los  Lobos,  Mr.  Webster  audaciously  asserted 
that,  notAvithstanding  the  Spanish  name,  the  newcomer  was 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  islands.  The  Chincha  Islands 
are  less  obscure,  as  an  important  part  of  the  Peruvian  revenue 
arises  from  the  deposits  of  sea-foAvl  on  those  fortunate  rocks. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  disavowed,  in  a diplomatic 
circular,  the  pretensions  of  its  subordinate  agents.  No  de- 
claration can  be  clearer  than  the  formal  annotincement  that 


Spain  “has  never  hesitated  to  recognise  Peru  as  a free  and 
“ independent  people,  and  has  never  considered  that  it  pre- 
“ served  any  right  either  over  the  rvhole  of  that  State,  or  over 
“ the  parts  of  which  it  is  constituted.”  “ The  revindication 
“ of  a part  of  the  Peruvian  territory  has  never  entered  into 
“ the  ideas  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Such  a word, 
“ spoken  by  its  diplomatic  or  military  representatives,  is  de- 
“ cidedly  disapproved  by  the  Government.”  The  islands  are, 
accordingly,  only  held  in  pledge  until  Peru  affords  satisfaction 
for  certain  alleged  grievances  of  a shadorvy  nature.  The  occupa- 
tion is  irregular,  and  apparently  unjust ; but  it  involves  no  claim 
which  foreign  nations  are  concerned  to  dispute.  The  Spanish 
Government  virtually  admits  that  the  original  seizure  was  an 
outrage,  by  the  arvkward  justification  which  it  deduces  from 
a subsequent  and  unintelligible  transaction.  It  seems  that  a 
Peruvian,  named  Salcedo,  had  induced  some  Basque  colonists 
to  settle  at  a place  called  Talambo,  and  that  he  aftenvards 
expelled  them  from  their  residence  rvith  fraudulent  violence. 
As  the  injured  persons  had  actually  or  virtually  abandoned 
their  allegiance  to  Spain,  the  grievance  chiefly  concerned  the 
Government  of  Peru,  rvhich  is  probably  not  accustomed  to  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  law.  The  morality  of  South  America 
still  savours  of  the  errors  of  Pizareo,  as  Philip  II.  him- 
self might  have  approved  the  recent  conflagration  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Santiago.  The  Spanish  Government,  ad- 
mitting that  the  responsibility  of  Peru  for  the  events  of 
Talambo  was  ambiguous,  directed  Don  Eusebio  de 
Salazar  y Mazzaeedo,  the  Queen’s  Ambassador  in  Bolivia, 
to  proceed  to  Lima  to  investigate  the  matter,  with  the  title 
of  Extraordinary  and  Special  Commissioner.  No  diplo- 
matic relations  exist  between  Spain  and  Peru,  and  the  Ee- 
public  was  left  in  doubt  whether  its  independence  had  ever 
been  fully  acknowledged.  The  title  of  Commissioner  was 
not  incompatible  with  a claim  of  sovereignty,  and  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  reasonably  urging  that  the  designation  was 
unknown  to  diplomacy,  refused  to  treat  with  Senor  Salazar 
except  as  a confidential  agent.  On  this  frivolous  pretext  the 
Spanish  emissary  rvithdrew  on  board  the  squadron,  and, 
in  concert  with  Admiral  Pinzon,  proceeded  to  seize  the 
Chincha  Islands  as  the  property  of  his  Government.  The 
act  was  in  itself  unjustifiable,  and  the  later  adventures  of  the 
Spanish  agent  furnish  but  an  inadequate  excuse  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  captured  territory. 

If  the  Spanish  Government  possesses  any  sense  of  humour’, 
the  oddity  of  Senor  Salazar’s  narrative  rvill  render  it  difficult 
to  insist  on  the  further  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  The  story 
resembles  the  experiences  of  the  timid  attorney  rvho,  soon 
after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  published  an  account  of 
his  miraculous  escape  from  a suspicious  fellow-passenger  on  a 
suburban  railway,  Avho  was  perhaps  frightened  like  himself. 
Senor  Salazar’s  fright  was  more  serious,  as  it  lasted  all  the 
way  from  Callao  to  Panama,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  An  anonymous  merchant  attempted  to  poison  his 
tea  and  his  beer,  and  a ferocious  tailor  pursued  him,  and  all 
but  knocked  down  an  amiable  bull-fighter  Avho  interposed  in 
his  defence.  “As  Mr.  M'Clellan,  the  station-master,  told 
“ me  afterwards  on  the  steamer,  the  tailor  raised  his  hands  to 
“ heaven  Avhen  he  understood  that  I must  be  already  on 
“ board  the  Soleyit."  Even  Spanish  gravity  will  perhaps 
break  down  in  requiring  satisfaction  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  for  the  misconduct  of  a tailor  Avho  held  uji  his 
guUty  hands  not  in  Peru,  but  in  the  distant  Eepublic  of  New 
Grenada.  M.  E.,  the  poisoner,  .after  failing  in  his  de.signs  on 
the  tea  and  the  beer,  induced  some  negroes  on  the  Isthmus,  in 
company  Avith  several  children,  to  frighten  the  Spanish  envoy 
by  cries  of  “ Death  to  Spain,  to  the  Queen,  to  France, 
“ to  the  Emperor,  to  Admiral  Pinzon,  and  to  me.”  It 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  a virtuous  English  steAvard, 
named  Frank,  refused  to  put  white  poAvder  in  Senor 
Salazar’s  tea;  but  it  is  painful  to  be  informed  that  a 
French  assistant  Avaiter  had  his  ears  boxed  by  the  terrible 
tailor,  because  he  felt  similar  scruples  Avith  respect  to  a bottle 
of  beer.  One  of  Jean  Paul  Eichter’s  most  amusing  tales  is 
founded  on  the  perils  of  a hero,  Avho  precisely  resembles  Senor 
Salazar,  in  his  journey  to  the  neighliouring  toAvu.  The 
Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Avhile  he  affects  an 
official  belief  in  his  subordinate’s  story,  prudently  abstains 
from  dAvelling  on  the  Avhite  poAvder  and  on  the  designs  of  the 
ogre  from  the  shopboard. 

In  the  port  of  Callao  Senor  Salazar  may  perhaps  have  incurred 
some  little  risk,  as  the  English  Commodore  on  the  station  ad- 
vised him  to  pass  from  his  OAvn  ship  to  the  packet  Avithout 
landing,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  native  authorities  that, 
if  any  outrage  Avas  perpetrated,  he  Avould  take  the  Peruvian 
navy  into  his  oAvn  custody.  Captain  Harvey  also  offered  the 
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unfortunate  traveller  an  escort  of  ten  marines  to  Panama, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  tailor  himself  would  have  been 
awed  by  so  considerable  a force,  if  the  accommodation  had 
been  accepted.  The  proud  Spaniard,  however,  declined  the 
olFer,  and  consequently  thought  it  prudent  to  barricade  his 
cabin  with  his  trunks  during  the  greater  part  of  his  anxious 
voyage.  A compassionate  Spanish  actress  going  to  Havana 
warned  him  that  an  officer  and  a peasant  who  came  on  board 
at  Paita  were  about  to  shoot  him  with  a revolver.  The  officer 
said  to  the  peasant,  “ If  rve  get  rid  of  Mazzaredo,  they  will 
“ give  you  a great  deal  of  money,  and  promote  me  to  be 
“ captain  of  a ship.”  A Pacific  coasting  voyage  is  probably 
dull,  and  a passenger  of  Senor  Salazar’s  temperament  offers 
a strong  provocative  to  idlers  who  indulge  in  practical  jokes. 
Diplomatists  who  see  white  powders  in  every  teapot,  and 
bloodthirsty  conspirators  in  tailors,  have  no  business  to  go 
about  conquering  guano  islands.  As  there  is  neither  water 
nor  food  to  be  had  in  the  Chinchas,  but  only  fertilizing  de- 
posits, Admiral  Pinzon  will  probably  soon  find  it  expedient  to 
sail  away  as  he  came.  The  Peruvian  Government  may  then 
end  the  war  by  repudiating  the  white  powder  and  dis- 
avowing the  mysterious  tailor,  especially  as  Spain  has  relin- 
quished aU  claim  to  the  islands,  although  she  retains  them  on 
a pretext  which  is  only  a ludicrous  after-thought. 


PENSIONS  TO  EX-GOVERNORS  OF  COLONIES. 

OF  all  political  battles  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  thank- 
less is  that  which  is  fought  for  an  object  implying  increased 
public  expenditure.  To  advocate  any  cause  which  involves  the 
outlay  of  public  money  is  a labour  at  once  invidious  and  un- 
supported. The  most  popular  course  that  any  Minister  can 
take  is  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Therefore  the 
opposite  course  is  in  an  equal  degree  unpopular  and  suspected. 
It  is  to  the  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  subject  that  we 
must  attribute  the  persistent  continuance  of  a sensible  in- 
justice. The  last  Session  of  Parliament  witnessed  two  dis- 
cussions of  a question  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
interesting,  and  more  difficult  to  make  popular.  This 

question  is  the  justice  of  giving  pensions  to  the  ex-Governors 
of  English  Colonies  who  have  been  superannuated,  or  super- 
seded, after  a long  and  meritorious  career  in  the  public  service. 
That  the  interest  which  the  subject  created  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  extend  to  the  public  out-of-doors  is  not 
very  likely,  but  that  it  wiU  bear  some  legislative  fruits  at  no 
distant  time  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  members 
of  almost  all  parties  who  spoke  on  the  subject. 

The  conditions  of  a Colonial  Governor’s  life  are  peculiar. 
In  some  few  cases  he  is  a military  man,  of  a rank  not  lower 
than  that  of  field  officer.  More  frequently,  indeed  generally, 
he  is  a civilian  who  has  either  commenced  his  official  career 
as  a Governor,  or  who  has  previously  been  employed  in  a 
colony  in  a position  next  in  rank  and  importance  to  that  of 
Governor.  It  is  of  the  civilian  Governor  that  we  are  now 
speaking,  for  it  is  only  since  the  appointment  of  civilian 
Governors  that  the  grievance  to  which  we  refer  has  arisen. 
He  is  appointed  for  a prescriptive  term  of  six  years. 
He  has  to  purchase  a considerable  outfit,  which  costs  him 
never  less  than  i,oooZ.,  and  may  cost  4,oooZ.  Of  this 
sum  he  receives  from  the  Treasury  an  ironical  fraction 
rarely  exceeding  400Z.  But,  as  if  smitten  with  remorse  at 
its  own  liberality,  the  Treasury  immediately  withdraws 
with  one  hand  the  greater  part  of  that  which  it  has  lavished 
with  the  other.  About  200Z.  of  this  400^  are  exacted  for 
the  payment  of  fees.  With  the  remaining  zool.  the  Governor 
is  expected  to  buy  plate,  crockery,  china,  hardware,  furniture 
of  different  kinds,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  to  say  nothing  of  uniforms, 
carriage,  and  harness.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  no  thrift 
or  management  can  ever  satisfy  this  expectation.  If  the 
Governor  is  a very  poor  man,  he  must  borrow  money,  and  the 
interest  payable  for  the  loan  will  constitute  a formidable 
deduction  from  his  salary.  If  he  has  a competence,  he  is 
obliged  to  sink,  with  but  faint  hopes  of  return,  a considerable 
fraction  of  a small  fortune.  It  is  as  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  case  of  an  opulent  man  who  is  appointed  to  a government 
as  to  discuss  the  physical  conditions  of  the  phoenix  or  the 
imicorn.  As  a fact,  an  opulent  Governor  is  rarer  than  a black 
swan.  After  he  has  expended  a sum  which  may  vary  from 
i,oooZ.  to  4,oooZ.  on  the  antecedent  expenses  of  his  remote 
vice-royalty,  he  proceeds  to  live  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  his  predecessors.  He  probably  has  a salary 
of  from  3,oooL  to  4,000^  a year.  He  is  expected  to 
give  dinners,  balls,  prizes  for  the  colonial  races,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  colonial  charities,  during  his  six  years’  term  of 
government.  His  wine — at  any  rate,  his  champagne — must 


be  good.  His  rooms  must  be  weU  lighted.  If  his  temporary 
subjects  are  themselves  hospitable  and  liberal,  they  compare 
his  liberality  and  hospitality  with  their  own.  If  they  are 
penurious  and  inhospitable,  they  are  not  the  less  severe 
critics  of  his  penuriousness.  It  requires,  then,  a very 
dogged  spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of  a Governor  to  shut 
his  doors  against  his  people,  or  to  stint  his  hospitalities,  or  to 
keep  his  purse-strings  close.  Accordingly,  he  finds  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  save  from  his  current  outgoings  margin 
sufficient  to  reimburse  him,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
administration,  for  the  outlay  which  he  incurred  at  its  com- 
mencement. This  he  finds  if  he  remains  through  the  usual 
term  of  office.  But  he  may  not  remain.  He  is  liable 
to  be  recalled  for  blunders,  or  to  resign  for  ill-health, 
or  to  die  in  debt.  But,  taking  the  best  aspect  of  his  case,  he 
is  lucky  if,  after  six  years’  administration  of  a distant  settle- 
ment, he  returns  home  free  from  debt,  and  unimpaired  in  his 
fortunes.  Should  he  then  have  merit  or  interest  enough  to 
be  transferred  to  another  government,  he  has  to  repeat  the 
same  process,  incur  the  same  outlay,  with  the  same  ulterior 
results.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  no  absolute 
title  to  such  promotion.  He  cannot  claim  it  as  a right; 
and  he  may  find  himself  shelved  in  the  prime  of  life, 
without  occupation,  and  without  compensation  for  private 
means  virtually  expended  on  public  objects.  This  is 
hard.  It  is  hard  upon  the  man  who,  after  adminis- 
tering one  government,  finds  himself  in  mid-life  with  stinted 
means,  no  office,  and  no  profession.  But  it  is  far  harder  on 
the  man  who  has  for  many  years  suffered  a kind  of  sublime 
exile,  who  has  maintained  for  successive  years  the  highest 
position  in  several  colonies,  who  has  during  that  time  fostered 
important  public  interests,  and,  after  all,  returns  home  to 
obscurity,  neglect,  and  comparative  poverty. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  plentiful  as  blackberries  for 
this  state  of  things.  Governors  of  colonies  are  not  recognised 
members  of  the  ordinary  Civil  Service.  They  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  Superannuation  Fund.  They  do  not  rise  by 
any  law  of  prescriptive  gradation  from  one  government  to 
another.  They  are  anomalies,  and  understand  themselves  that 
they  are  anomalies,  in  the  general  system  of  the  public  service. 
They  take  their  governments,  knowing  that  these  do  not 
confer  any  right  or  title  to  pension,  and  they  have  no  good 
cause  for  grumbling  at  the  exact  fulfilment  of  a notorious  con- 
dition. Now,  plausible  as  these  reasons  are,  they  are  open 
to  the  twofold  objection  that  they  are  neither  wholly  true 
nor  in  any  degree  just.  The  fact  is,  the  case  of  Civil 
Governors  is  a casus  omissus  in  the  adjudication  of  pensions, 
simply  because  the  general  employment  of  Civil  Governors  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  For  thirty  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  French  war,  it  was  usual  to  confer  the 
administration  of  colonial  governments  almost  exclusively  on 
Wellington’s  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  or  on  the 
commanders  and  post-captains  who  had  served  under  Col- 
LINGWOOD  and  Exmouth.  More  frequently  they  were  con- 
ferred on  military  than  on  naval  officers.  Generals  of 
division  took  the  great,  brigadiers  and  colonels  took  the 
inferior,  governments.  These  men  drew  a certain  portion  of 
their  military  pay  along  with  their  civil  salaries.  When  their 
civil  salaries  ceased  to  be  drawn,  they  fell  back  upon  a larger 
amount  of  military  pay  or  half-pay.  Generally  speaking,  they 
fell  back  upon  their  pay  as  colonels  of  regiments.  In  their 
case,  the  absence  of  a pension  for  civil  services  was  neither 
a hardship  nor  an  injustice.  They  were  military  men, 
who  had  taken  civil  office  as  a species  of  extraneous 
and  temporary  reward  for  military  service.  Their  civil 
life  was  a parenthesis  in  their  professional  career.  It  was  not 
a career  of  itself.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Experience 
has  shown  the  inexpediency  of  conferring  governments  as  a 
mere  reward  of  military  service,  or  a mere  appanage  of 
military  distinction.  The  office  of  Colonial  Governor  has 
grown  into  a profession,  demanding  professional  skill, 
industry,  and  preparation.  Men  are  selected  to  discharge  its 
functions  not  only  from  the  ranks  of  civil  life,  but  from  its 
trained,  educated,  and  laborious  ranks.  The  men  who  go  to 
the  Bar,  to  the  Public  Departments,  or  the  Church  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  same  school  and  type  as  the  men  who 
become  Colonial  Governors.  They  have  no  other  profession, 
primary  or  subsidiary,  to  recline  on  when  their  administration 
terminates.  They  can  obtain  neither  regiments  nor  frigates. 
If  they  formerly  belonged  to  any  profession — the  Bar,  for 
instance — it  is  impossible  that  they  should  return  to  it  after 
eight  or  ten  years’  gubernatorial  life  in  the  Eastern  or  IV  estern 
colonies  of  the  Crown.  Their  life — or  such  fragment  of  life 
as  remains  to  them  after  a service  of  ten  or  twelve  years — is  a 
blank.  It  is  otium  sine  digniiate,  and  otium  sine  emolumento. 
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It  is  forced  leisure,  without  the  rewards  of  past  service  or  the 
option  of  future  employment.  Of  course  we  are  speaking 
generally.  Here  and  there  cases  occur  of  ex-Governors  who 
receive  advancement  in  the  home  service  of  the  Crown.  But 
the  general  rule  is  that,  as  a class,  they  receive  nothing — 
neither  pension  nor  promotion  at  home. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  position  is  one  of  dignity,  and  its  present 
dignity  ought  to  be  a sufficient  attraction  to  men  of  means, 
without  the  supplementary  prospect  of  a pension.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  found  in  practice  so  easy  to  induce  men 
of  means  to  accept  this  office.  Men  who  hunt  and 
shoot  will  not  readily  give  up  Melton  or  the  High- 
lands for  the  pleasure  of  being  badgered  by  a Legis- 
lature of  colonial  storekeepers,  or  settling  the  quarrels  of 
colonial  officials.  No  man  who  enjoys  London  society  can, 
without  a feeling  of  self-sacrifice,  exchange  it  for  the  con- 
straint of  Colonial  exile.  What  is  there  to  compensate  a man 
for  the  loss  of  his  club,  of  the  old  familiar  faces,  of  the  conver- 
sation of  distinguished  men  and  clever  women?  What  is 
there  in  the  richest  or  most  beautiful  of  colonies  to  compen- 
sate him  for  being  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  highest 
social  and  political  interests  ? What  is  there  in  the  society  of 
the  richest  and  most  advanced  colony  to  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  that  social  tone  which  no  colony  ever  inherits,  and 
which  the  more  advanced  society  of  our  oldest  colonies,  the 
present  United  States,  has  never  fully  attained  ? The  wffiole 
world,  perhaps,  has  nothing  of  greater  material  promise 
to  offer  than  the  dawning  wealth  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies ; nothing,  certainly,  of  sublimer  beauty  than  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Jamaica  or  Ceylon.  But — putting 

aside  those  to  whom  change  of  climate  is  a sanitary 
necessity — how  many  men  are  there  who,  having  ample 
means  to  live  in  England,  Avould  estimate  the  contemplation  of 
Australian  prosperity  or  of  tropical  scenery  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  forsaken  pleasures  of  English  life  ? There  is  no  use 
disputing  about  it.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  men  whom 
wealth  will  not  prevent  from  working,  and  working  hard  too, 
in  England,  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  glare  of  official 
grandeur  to  go  and  woi’k  as  hard  in  an  English  colony.  They 
feel  it  to  be  exile,  and  exile  embittered  by  the  loss  of  all  which 
constitutes  the  highest  charms  of  civilization.  Eich  men, 
then,  will  not  go  out.  The  selection  is  therefore  narrowed  to 
men  who  are  less  conspicuous  for  their  pecuniary  means  than 
for  their  education,  knowledge,  industry,  and  probity. 

The  plea  that  men  take  these  offices  knowing  the  conditions 
which  attach  to  them  is  true,  but  not  just.  The  Government 
has  no  right  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  class  of  men  on 
terms  essentially  mean  and  niggardly.  So  long  as  the 
colonies  are  worth  retaining,  so  long  should  the  men  to 
whose  care  they  are  confided  be  placed  on  a pecuniary  footing 
commensurate  with  the  duties  of  representation  and  with  the 
fortunes  of  those  whom  they  govern.  It  is  cruel  to  place  a 
man  in  a situation  where  he  is  expected  to  be  liberal,  with- 
out placing  the  means  of  liberality  at  his  disposal.  It  is  cruel 
and  unjust  to  leave  him  without  compensation  for  the  devotion 
of  time,  labour,  and  fortune  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 


AMEEIOA. 

The  unparalleled  heroism  of  the  Confederates  seems  likely 
to  be  crowned  with  perfect  success,  if  Sherman  fails  to 
take  Atlanta.  If  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  General 
Stoneman’s  column  is  confirmed,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  isolate  or  invest  the  town.  Although  the  mounted  Federal 
troops  are  useless  as  cavalry  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  have 
frequently  inflicted  serious  damage  on  the  enemy  by  destroying 
property  and  breaking  up  the  railroads.  Their  progress  has 
often  been  unopposed,  as  all  the  military  force  of  the  South  was 
engaged  in  the  front,  while  the  invaders  moved  rapidly  through 
the  interior  of  the  hostile  country.  More  than  a year  ago,  one 
of  the  cavalry  leaders  made  the  premature  announcement  that 
the  Confederacy  was  a mere  shell,  with  all  its  solidity  and 
power  of  resistance  on  the  outside ; but  it  has  lately  been  found 
that  the  excursions  of  the  Federal  cavalry  are  not  unattended 
with  danger  to  themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Virginian 
campaign,  General  Kilpatrick,  after  a feeble  demonstration 
against  Richmond,  took  refuge  in  General  Butler’s  camp  instead 
of  attempting  to  rejoin  the  main  army  on  the  Eapidan.  After 
Grant’s  passage  of  the  James  River,  General  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  a part  of  the  Danville  railway ; 
but  he  turned  back  on  the  first  show  of  opposition, 
and  finally  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  his  ar- 
tillery, and  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  It  is  now  said 
that  General  Stonem.\n  has  been  captured,  and  that  his 


column  has  been  dispersed  ; and  if  the  story  is  true,  the  Con- 
federate communications  with  the  South  and  the  East  will  be 
secure  from  further  molestation.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether 
General  Hood  wiU,  after  the  great  losses  which  he  has  sus- 
tained, be  able  to  hold  his  position.  If  he  can  check  Sher- 
man’s progress  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  the  advantage  will 
fully  justify  the  course  pursued  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. General  Johnston  thought  the  safety  of  his  army  more 
important  than  the  retention  of  Atlanta;  but  he  may  pro- 
bably have  overrated  the  danger  to  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, and  doubted  the  possibility  that  reinforcements  would 
be  available  for  Georgia.  After  the  disasters  which  have 
befallen  Grant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  General 
Lee  can  spare  a portion  of  his  army,  if  aid  is  re- 
quired at  Atlanta.  The  invasion  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  effects  a useful  diversion,  and  replenishes  the 
Confederate  magazines,  is  not  an  indispensable  opera- 
tion. Unless  General  Early’s  renewed  advance  is  merely 
a feint  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  Government  of  Richmond  regards 
Sherman’s  movements  without  serious  apprehension.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Hood  may  receive  reinforcements  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  one  or  two  considerable  bodies 
of  Confederate  troops  have  for  some  time  been  threatening 
Sherman’s  line  of  retreat.  No  other  Federal  General  has- 
displayed  equal  boldness  in  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country ; yet  it  would  seem  that,  unless  he  can  storm 
the  defences  of  Atlanta,  his  campaign  must  end  in  disaster. 
Since  Fort  Donelson,  no  fortress  has  hitherto  been  taken,  except 
by  starvation. 

The  repulse  of  Grant’s  attack  upon  Petersburg  has  produced 
a more  painful  impression  in  the  North  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious failures.  His  repeated  changes  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  were  applauded  with  deliberate  levity,  as  successive 
improvements  on  the  original  project  which  had  proved  to  be 
impracticable.  His  pliant  tenacity  in  adapting  his  measures 
to  the  necessities  of  his  position  were  more  reasonably  admired. 
No  Federal  General  before  him  had  so  fully  appreciated  the 
advantage  of  vast  superiority  in  numbers  and  resources.  If 
he  sacrificed  a large  army  in  fighting  his  way  to  the  James 
River,  where  he  might  have  landed  without  the  loss  of  a man, 
he  surprised  both  friends  and  enemies  by  proving  that  he 
could  still  afibrd  to  threaten  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  For 
the  obsolete  anaconda  popular  fancy  substituted  a bull-dog 
who  had  fastened  on  the  throat  of  the  rebellion,  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  remember  that  every  other  line  of  approach  had 
been  vainly  essayed  before  the  enemy  was  attacked  in  front. 
The  defeat  in  the  breach  of  Petersburg  has,  for  the  first  time, 
disturbed  the  easy  confidence  of  the  North.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  no  alternative  plan  of  campaign  can  be  discovered, 
nor  can  the  loss  of  6,000  men  be  regarded,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  with  indifterence  or  complacency. 
The  most  discouraging  circumstance  is  the  employment  of 
negro  troops  in  the  decisive  assault.  During  all  the  previous 
operations  since  the  passage  of  the  Eapidan,  General  Burnside 
has  commanded  the  reserve,  including  the  greater  portion  of 
the  coloured  regiments.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Grant  would  have  risked  his  success  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
'blacks,  if  he  had  not  already  expended  the  best  portion  of  his 
army.  Even  in  the  last  assault,  he  seems,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  have  placed  white  troops  in  front ; and  if  the 
Confederates  had  been  driven  from  their  defences,  the  negro 
regiments  might  have  been  competent  to  improve  the  victory. 
Little  blame  can  attach  to  recruits  from  a servile  and  despised 
race  for  their  inability  to  stand  against  adversaries  of 
unsurpassed  energy  and  daring ; but  the  panic  which  ensued, 
though  perfectly  excusable,  was  not  the  less  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  the  North.  The  losses  of  Grant’s  army  since  it 
crossed  the  Eapidan  are  variously  estimated  at  80,000,  at 
100,000,  and  at  150,000  men.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual 
numbers,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  troops  have  been  expended 
in  the  earlier  battles.  It  is  as  natural  for  a general  to  use  his 
chosen  regiments  first  as  for  a mechanic  to  put  a steel  point  to 
an  iron  tool.  Napoleon,  indeed,  generally  held  his  Guard  in 
reserve ; but  the  bulk  of  his  army  was  superior  in  fighting 
qualities  to  his  Continental  opponents.  In  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  the  picked  troops  of  the  French  army  were  always  placed 
in  the  front,  and  one  of  the  supposed  reasons  for  the  hurried 
pacification  was  the  approaching  necessity  of  depending  on  the 
conscripts.  The  composition  of  the  Federal  army  involves  an 
unusual  amount  of  inequality.  The  soldiers  who  have  served 
through  two  or  three  campaigns  are  better  than  the  recent 
levies,  and  the  negroes,  though  they  have  displayed  com- 
mendable discipline  and  steadiness,  fall  far  short  of  the  standard 
of  American  or  European  efficiency.  If  Grant  was  not  forced 
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to  employ  his  coloured  troops  in  a desperate  attack,  he  would 
he  liable  to  a charge  of  reckless  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The  defeat  or  destruction  of  the  negro  regiments  will  tend 
to  discredit  the  strange  measures  by  which  the  Northern 
States  are  preparing  to  answer  the  demand  for  500,000 
recruits.  When  Congress,  after  many  changes  of  purpose, 
finally  abolislied  the  money  compensation  for  the  personal 
services  of  conscripts,  a singular  clause  in  the  statute  provided 
that  substitutes  might  be  procured  from  the  States  in  rebel- 
lion. As  the  Confederate  population  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
volunteer  suicidal  assistance  to  the  North,  the  measure  was 
intended  to  apply  exclusively  to  fugitive  or  liberated  slaves. 
A citizen  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  who  finds  him- 
self drafted  for  service,  instead  of  going  into  the  market 
for  Irish  or  German  substitutes,  will  employ  a broker 
to  find  a negro  volunteer  at  the  market  price  of  the  day. 
It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  a sufBcient  number  of 
coloured  recruits  will  be  ultimately  forthcoming ; but 
the  supply  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  the  morrow  must 
take  care  of  itself.  For  the  present,  the  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  States  or  townships  -which  desire  to  fill  up 
their  quota  before  the  compulsory  draft  is  enforced.  Under 
the  pressure  of  immediate  personal  liability,  prices  are  likely 
hereafter  to  undergo  a rapid  rise.  If  a large  coloured  army 
is  raised,  the  Confederates  will  have  little  cause  for  alarm. 
No  proceeding  could  be  more  certain  to  estrange  the  feelings 
of  the  North  from  a warlike  policy.  The  honour  of  the 
Federal  arms  would  be  compromised  by  the  inevitable  defeat 
of  the  black  mercenaries ; and  even  if  it  were  possible 
that  they  should  conquer,  their  success  would  grate 
upon  all  the  national  sympathies  and  prejudices.  The 
■victorious  army  must  occupy  the  South,  after  overpowering 
resistance  in  the  field,  and  the  Northern  Americans  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  place  their  countrymen  in  subjection  to 
emancipated  negro  slaves.  It  is  only  as  auxiliaries  that  the 
coloured  regiments  can  be  safely  employed,  even  if  they  can 
be  induced  to  take  arms  against  their  former  masters. 

Repugnance  to  new  methods  of  conducting  the  war,  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  Grant’s  expedition,  and  growing 
financial  embarrassment,  may  perhaps  at  last  produce  a re  - 
.action  in  favour  of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
QOtirse  of  popular  feeling,  nor  does  it  follow  that  urgent  reasons 
will  operate  as  cogent  motives  of  action.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  collapse  of  Grant’s  military  reputation  may  render  a 
change  of  policy  more  feasible.  ‘ The  Democratic  party  some 
time  since  postponed  its  Convention  at  Chicago  to  the  end  of 
Jjily,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  waiting  for  the  result  of 
the  pending  campaign.  If  Richmond  had  been  taken, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  either  to  acquiesce  in  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  to  persuade  the  victo- 
rious commander  to  accept  a Democratic  nomination.  As 
both  candidates  are  now  discredited  by  a succession  of 
defeats,  there  is  at  last  an  opening  for  M‘Clellan.  No  rival 
has,  on  the  whole,  displayed  less  incapacity,  and  the  unwise 
enmity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  converted  his  former  General  into 
an  irreconcilable  opponent.  The  Democrats  have  for  some 
time  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to  affect,  in  their  contest 
with  the  Republicans,  superior  enthusiasm  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Even  now  their  success  is  hopeless  unless  they 
undertake  to  advocate  a policy  of  their  own,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  their  leaders  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  profess  a determination  to  preserve  the  Union,  but 
the  real  terms  of  compromise  will  consist  in  the  recognition 
of  Southern  sovereignty,  to  which  it  would  be  the  policy  of 
ifie  North  to  add  a Customs  Union,  and,  if  possible,  a common 
foreign  policy.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  Confede- 
rate Government  would  not  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  such 
proposals,  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  reconcile  Northern 
feeling  to  an  alliance  which  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
Federation.  Whenever  the  negotiations  commence,  the  scheme 
■which  may  be  adopted  will  be  recommended  to  popular  favour 
by  its  Northern  promoters  on  the  ground  that  it  will  facilitate 
the  humiliation  of  England  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.  There 
are,  in  fact,  dangers  of  the  kind  to  be  apprehended,  whenever 
the  present  contest  is  terminated ; but,  for  some  time  to  come, 
neither  the  North  nor  the  South  will  be  inclined  to  engage  in 
a wholly  gratuitous  war  of  aggression. 


THE  LORD-LIEUTENANCY. 

Lord  Carlisle’s  impending  resignation  of  the  Irish 
Viceroyalty  revives  the  old  subject  of  the  retention  of 
the  anomalous  office  which  he  has  so  faithfully  discharged 
chiefly  by  doing  as  little  as  possible,  and  smiling  through  his 


work  or  no-work.  It  is  possible  that  the  pear  has  not  quite 
attained  that  mature  age  of  rottenness  in  which  it  -will 
naturally  tumble  off  the  tree,  and  we  can  scarcely  expect 
from  the  present  Government  so  bold  a step  as  the  abolition 
of  an  obsolete  institution.  But  the  discussion  of  the  value 
of  an  office  may  be  profitably  pursued  when  the  highest 
eulogium  that  can  be  passed  on  its  holder  is  that  his  tenure 
of  it  has  been  marked  by  no  event  at  all.  Lord  Carlisle 
has  acted  wisely  enough  in  modelling  his  reign  on  that  of 
the  King  of  I-vetot.  He  has  traversed  the  land  radiant 
with  good  humour,  and  overflowing  with  pretty  speeches. 
He  has  kept  his  sleepy  state  in  the  Castle  hight  of 
Indolence ; he  has  presided  over  shabby  festivities,  and  he 
has  been  hospitable  and  affable.  Personally,  he  has  dis- 
charged viceregal  duties  well;  and,  because  he  has  very 
sensibly  resolved  to  be  unconspicuous,  his  reign  deserves  to  be 
marked  -with  a ivhite  stone  in  the  Irish  annals.  Still,  the 
fact  that  the  office  is  one  in  which  any  other  than  these  modest 
virtues  would  be  seriously  out  of  place  scarcely  constitutes  a 
solid  justification  for  its  permanence.  How  did  the  Irish 
Lord-Lieutenancy,  as  it  now  is,  come  into  existence  ? It  ivas 
part  of  that  great  system  of  bribery  by  which  the  Union  was 
managed.  As  the  great  men  and  great  jobbers  of  the  time 
were  purchased  by  pensions  and  peerages,  Dublin  and  the 
squirearchy  were  conciliated  by  establishing  a Court,  or 
the  pretence  of  one,  with  its  shabby  regalities  and  formali- 
ties. Ireland  was,  and  was  not,  to  be  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  Sovereign  was  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  King  of  Ireland.  Never  having  been  a Kingdom, 
Ireland  was  to  become  one,  but  with  a proxy  King.  This 
fiction  suited  the  Irish  mind,  because  it  meant  practically 
many  dinners,  much  drinking,  and  much  jobbing.  The 
shadowy  Court  of  the  Castle  was  meant  to  be  only  a focus  of 
intrigue,  oppression,  and  espionnage.  The  Viceroy,  in  the  days 
of  Orange  ascendancy,  was  to  do  the  work  of  a proconsul,  and 
the  factions  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  purchase  were  to  be 
ground  down.  Consequently,  under  the  form  of  a fictitious 
independence,  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  was  for  a long  time 
treated  as  a conquered  province.  And  for  such  purposes, 
yvhen  communication  with  England  was  difficult,  perhaps  the 
Lord -Lieutenancy  fitted  into  the  Irish  policy  of  those  days ; 
but  -with  the  establishment  of  equal  rights,  and  the  downfall 
of  Protestant  ascendancy,  the  real  purpose  of  the  Viceroyalty 
ceased. 

As  things  now  are,  the  office  of  Irish  Viceroy  is  wholly 
anomalous  and  illogical.  There  are  other  Viceroys,  or  their 
equivalents,  in  the  world.  There  is  a Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  hereditary  and  independent 
sovereign.  There  is  a Captain-General,  or  Viceroy,  of  Cuba, 
■w'hose  function  is  proconsular,  and  consists  in  makiiig  as  much 
money  as  he  can.  There  is  a Viceroy  in  India,  who  is  only  some- 
thing less  (while  his  reign  lasts)  than  an  Emperor.  'I’here  is 
a Viceroy  in  Canada,  but  Canada  has  “ responsible  Govern- 
“ ment.”  But  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  follows  none  of 
these  types.  A Viceroy  should  be  either  less  or  more  tlian 
Lord  Carlisle  and  his  immediate  predecessors.  The  ideal 
personage  who  is  always  looked  out  for  in  Ireland  is  an  English 
nobleman  so  rich  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  taking 
office  for  the  sake  of  making  money  by  it,  and  so  careless  of 
his  own  immediate  and  personal  duties  and  position  as  to 
prefer  the  shadowy  throne  at  the  Castle  to  the  care  of  his 
own  estates  and  station  at  home.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  office  is  one  which  will  never  attract  a first-rate 
man.  It  is  not  sufficiently  independent  for  an  ambitious 
man,  not  splendid  enough  to  dazzle  the  grand  Seigneur.  Its 
vanities  are  but  petty,  its  responsibilities  are  but  petty,  its 
administrative  capabilities  are  but  few  and  insignificant.  A 
Dalhousie  or  an  Elgin  or  a Canning  would  scarcely  accept 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy.  It  asks  rather  the  sort  of  nobleman 
who  would  not  disdain  to  flaunt  his  diamonds  or  his  equipage 
at  a Moscow  coronation.  The  first  and  fatal  objection  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  is  that  it  would  never  be  accepted  by  a 
j statesman  of  mark.  The  Embassy  to  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg 
offers  a far  nobler  field  lor  talent  and  honourable  ambition ; 
and  though  it  is  possible,  if  the  thing  lasts  long  enough, 
that  some  life-tenants  of  Alnwick,  or  Trentham,  or  Bel- 
voir,  or  Woburn,  or  Knowsley  may  be  willing  to  be 
banished  for  seven  years  from  their  ancestral  halls,  they 
will  scarcely  be  found  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  English  ruling  families.  High 
self-respect  would  make  an  English  nobleman  ot  the  first 
rank,  political  or  social,  hesitate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  at  the 
offer  of  Dublin  Castle  and  its  mock  regalities, 
i To  Ireland  itself,  the  continuance  of  the  office  is  dcmoraliz- 
1 ing.  It  is  time  that  the  sister  kingdom  sliouhl  have  lost  her 
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taste  for  cliilclisli  things.  To  the  so-called  patriots,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  is  only  a'  symbol  of  Saxon  oppression ; and  the 
Irishman  who  understands  the  real  interests  of  his  country 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  anything  which  keeps  up 
the  farce,  and  ivorse  than  farce,  of  separate  nationalities  in  the 
Empire  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  cease.  What  Ireland  wants 
is  that  the  name  of  Irishman  should  have  as  little  political  mean- 
ing as  the  name  of  W ekshman  or  Scotchman . The  separate  Court 
and  separate  State  and  separate  officials  of  Ireland  are  doubly 
mischievous,  because  they  suggest  a line  of  partition  to  which 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Empire  is  opposed.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  is  perhaps  not  a thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  that  it  is  no 
worse  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  effacing  of 
political  distinctions.  Certain  Scottish  fanatics  of  an  heraldic 
turn  of  mind  would  be  glad  if  Plolyrood  were  tenanted  by  a 
pale  mockery  of  Kingship,  as  unsubstantial  as  that  which 
still  flits  uneasily  about  the  dismal  halls  of  Dublin  Castle; 
but  Scottish  good  sense — that  is,  a true  aj)preciation  of 
Scottish  interests — knows  that  if  Scotland  since  James  VI.’s 
days  had  been  governed  by  a Lord-Lieutenant,  it  would  not 
have  been  the  Scotland  that  it  is. 

There  are  other  levellers  at  work  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  bring  the  inevitable  day  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The 
steam-engine  and  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph  Avill 
be  the  death  of  the  Irish  Viceroyalty.  When  a Government 
messenger  ran  the  chance  of  being  detained  for  a fortnight 
by  adverse  winds  at  Holyhead,  Ireland  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  far  from  England  as  Canada.  In  those  days, 
the  sejjarate  administration  of  an  island  always  on  the  verge 
of  rebellion,  and  separated  from  the  seat  of  Imperial 
Government  by  stormy  seas,  as  well  as  by  stormy 
factions,  might  be  justified.  But  there  are  now  no  more 
difficulties  in  governing  Dublin  than  Edinburgh.  There 
only  remains  wl-.at,  after  all,  is  the  real  plea  for  retain- 
ing the  Lord-Lieutenancy.  The  Dublin  tradesmen  would 
suffer  if  the  Castle  expenditure  were  suppressed ; the  Dublin 
ladies  would  grumble  if  the  Castle  balls  ivere  to  cease.  It  is 
enough  to  answer  that  State  policy  is  not  to  be  subjected  to 
considerations  such  as  these.  Somehow  or  other,  Edinburgh 
has  not  been  expunged  from  the  map  of  Scotland,  although 
some  centuries  passed  without  a royal  visit  to  Holyrood ; and 
in  London  we  have  for  two  or  three  years  tried  to  exist,  though 
the  Sovereign  has  never  slept  in  her  capital.  As  to,  the  Irish 
ladies,  those  vho  have  any  business  at  Court  can  get  readily 
enough  to  the  real  thing  at  St.  James’s ; and  as  to  those  who 
perhaps  form  the  majority  of  the  Castle  circle,  they  may  be 
as  usefully  employed  in  managing  their  own  households 
as  in  finessing  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  cards.  The  plea 
of  Dublin  interests  is  humiliating  to  Dublin.  Dublin  had 
better  buckle  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  in  the  duties  of  the 
present  foi-get  the  illusions  of  the  past.  The  empty  man- 
sions of  Merion  Square  and  the  decayed  glories  of  College 
Green  must  shoiv  them  that  the  days  have  for  ever  departed 
when  the  winter  season  of  Dublin  emulated  the  present  Lon- 
don season.  What  is  happening  to  Dublin  is  only  what  has 
happened  to  many  minor  provincial  capitals  in  England. 
York,  Exeter,  and  Salisbury — not  to  speak  of  Edinburgh — 
used  to  be  winter  capitals  for  their  respective  provincials. 
Time  and  railways  have  dethroned  them.  Some  have 
taken,  and  profitably,  to  trade.  Some  have  gone  to  decay. 
K Dublin  can  only  be  propped-  up  into  a fictitious  pros- 
perity, which  is  no  prosperity  at  all,  by  the  broken  reed 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  the  sooner  it  is  taught  to  walk 
alone  and  to  depend  on  its  own  energies  the  better.  As 
Dublin  can  neither  be  a Brighton  nor  a Cheltenham  nor  a 
Bath,  it  may  as  well  try  to  be  itself.  The  prosperity  of  cities 
can  only  be  secured  by  commercial  energy.  There  are  great 
capabilities  for  trade  and  capital  in  Dublin  ; and  if  there  were 
not,  it  would  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  natural  laws. 
Anyhow,  whether  its  prosperity  is  to  rise  or  fall,  its 
prosperity  will  not  be  seem-ed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenancy.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  Viceroyalty  is  that 
it  demoralizes  the  Irish  capital  by  sugge, sting  that  its  existence 
depends  upon  the  Castle  patronage. 


THE  SALT  OF  SOCIETY. 

A SLIGHT  sketch  of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Elgin,  written 
_ with  great  feeling  and  in  excellent  taste,  has  lately  been 
published  in  the  North  British  Revietu.  The  writer  only  gives  an 
outline  of  Lord  Elgin’s  public  career,  and  leaves  it  to  others  to 
paint  the  varied  scenes  of  diplomatic  life  through  which  the  late 
Governor-General  passed  in  his  cai’eer  of  labour  and  enterprise. 
Some  day  the  narrative  of  this  career  will  be  written,  and  if  it  is 
but  well  done,  it  ought  to  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  is 


of  Lord  Elgin  ns  he  was  known  to  his  family  and  familiar  friend* 
that  the  article  in  the  North  British  lieview  treats.  More  especially 
it  gives  a record  of  his  last  days,  after  the  fatal  disease  which 
terminated  his  life  had  displayed  itself,  and  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  his  release.  He  ended  his  days  as  a sober,  courageous, 
religious  man  should  end  them,  devoted  in  his  affection  to  all 
around  him,  anxious  to  lesson  their  soitow,  forgetful  of  himself, 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  The  writer  seems  to  think  that 
Lord  Elgin  was  underrated,  and  that  it  was  too  hastily  supposed 
that  tact  was  the  great  instrument  of  his  success.  Even  if  other 
qualities  than  tact  have  not  been  sufficiently  attributed  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  tact  often  implies  very  high  gifts  both 
mental  and  moral.  No  one  could  have  done  as  well  as  Lord  Elgin 
did  in  positions  so  dissimilar,  without  great  ability,  and  gi'eat 
soundness  and  firmness  of  mind.  He  was  a thoroughly  useful 
public  servant,  but  we  confess  that  when  we  read  the  stoiy 
of  all  the  patience,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  ho 
displayed  in  his  private  life,  he  rises  in  our  estimation.  The 
useful  public  servant  may  have  few  domestic  virtues,  and  still  he 
is  to  be  honoured  on  account  of  his  services.  But  when  he  is 
good  and  great  in  a humble  way  at  home,  and  shows  in  the  more- 
intimate  relations  of  life  a devout,  cheerful,  right-judging  cha- 
racter, the  combination  presents  exactly  that  which  we  most 
admire  and  wish  to  see  in  Englishmen.  Lord  Elgin  was  not  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  was  almost  a model  specimen  of  the  English- 
man of  the  higher  classes  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  less  alluring 
forms  of  the  public  service.  That  the  upper  classes  of  England 
produce  in  considerable  abundance  the  kind  of  character  of  which 
Lord  Elgin  is  the  type,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  them.  Such  men  are  the  salt  of  English  society.  They,  more 
than  any  other  set  of  men,  maintain  that  peculiarly  English  form- 
of  high  character  in  which  are  united  a strong  sense  of  duty,  an 
enlarged  conception  of  patriotism,  an  unostentatious  refinement, 
and  all  the  minor  virtues  that  make  a home  happy.  Lord  Raglan 
immediately  occurs  as  another  instance  of  the  same  type  of  man ; 
and  an  aristocracy  that  produces  such  men  is  a real  aristo- 
cracy, so  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  is  the  nui-sery- ground  of  that/ 
in  the  national  character,  which  is  first  and  best.  A class, 
or  any  large  body,  may  be  often  most  fairly  judged  by  looking  at 
the  best  of  its  second-rate  men,  for  they  show  us  in  a conspicuous 
way  the  excellences  of  the  section  of  society  to  which  they  belong, 
and  we  are  not  disturbed  in  our  j udgment  by  any  excess  of  admi- 
ration. Lord  Raglan  was  a good  commander — perhaps  the  ablest 
man  as  a commander  in  either  of  the  allied  armies  during  the 
Crimean  war;  but  he  was  not  a great  general  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Lord  Elgin  was  an  excellent  governor  of  oirr  de- 
pendencies, but  he  was  not  a great  governor  like  the  Marquis 
Wellesley.  But  Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Elgin  are  much  fairer  and 
better  specimens  of  what  the  governing  class  of  England  is  like  at 
its  best.  They  exhibit  a degree  of  perfection  in  public  and  private 
virtue  to  which  any  one  in  a similar  position  may  reasonably  aspire, 
and  it  is  because  many  persons  of  different  degrees  attain  to  some- 
thing of  the  same  measure  and  kind  of  perfection  that  English 
society  in  the  upper  classes  is  kept  tolerably  sound  and  pm’e. 

But  it  is  worth  observing  how  extremely  limited  is  the  quantity 
in  which  any  one  form  of  excellence  is  produced  or  can  be  produced 
in  the  world.  The  recollections  of  our  history,  and  the  traditions 
of  English  life,  and  especially  of  Englisli  provincial  life,  make  us 
naturally  regard  such  men  as  Lord  Elgin  as  the  right  kind  of  man 
for  a country  to  produce.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  honourable, 
more  natural,  «more  perfect — in  a word,  more  English — than  that 
a man  should  go  out  to  govern  dependencies  in  a spirit  of  justice 
and  moderation,  that  he  should  love  his  Queen  and  his  country, 
that  he  should  cheerfully  forego  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of 
home,  and  that  he  should  be  brimful  of  devoted  affection  for  his 
wife  and  his  children.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  our  prize  flower.  We 
grow  him,  and  are  justly  proud  of  him.  But  the  other  nations 
that  do  not  grow  him  are  perhaps  to  be  pitied  more  than  to  be 
blamed.  Where  are  we  to  find  his  parallel  ? We  shall  have  to 
go  farther  off  than  might  be  expected  at  first.  The  nearest 
parallel  among  modern  nations  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
better  order  of  the  Colonial  Governors  of  Spain.  In  the  later  days 
of  the  Spanish  Colonial  Empire,  the  Governors  of  the  Spanish 
Indies  reflected  the  laxity,  the  avarice,  the  degraded  ignorance, 
and  the  semblance  of  imbecile  piety  which  held  sway  in  the 
mother-country.  But  in  earlier  days  there  were  great  and  noble- 
minded  men  who  saw  in  the  government  of  dependencies  a field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  sterner  virtues,  and  a sublime  opportunity 
for  doing  justice  at  the  risk  of  their  own  comfort  and  ease.  The 
Empire  of  Rome,  however,  in  ancient  times,  furnishes  a much 
closer  and  better  parallel ; for  in  Rome  there  was  the  same  notion 
of  duty  as  in  England,  there  was  much  of  the  same  ardent 
admiration  of  country  which  is  one  form  of  patriotism,  and  the 
whole  character  of  enlightened  Paganism  singularly  resembled 
that  of  enlightened  Protestantism.  Agricola  must  have  been  very- 
like  Lord  Elgin,  and  was  perhaps  chiefly  superior  to  him,  if  at  all, 
because  he  had  Tacitus  for  a biogTapher.  But  if  the  parallels  to  be 
found  in  other  nations  are  so  few  and  so  remote,  the  peculiar 
form  of  excellence  exhibited  in  English  public  servants  of  the 
second  order  can  only  be  one  form  among  many.  This  may  seem 
obvious,  but  nothing  is  practically  harder  to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  than  that  moral  excellence,  like  morals  themselves,  is  some- 
thing varying  and  diverse.  There  are,  indeed,  many  nations  of  the 
world  so  far  in  the  position  of  England  that  the  typical  character 
of  the  upper  classes  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  English  ideaL 
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The  better  order  of  Italifin  statesmen,  for  example,  are  remarkably 
like  the  English  type.  They  display  the  same  moderation,  the 
same  courage,  the  same  devotion  to  their  country,  the  same,  spirit 
of  justice  and  sobriety.  But  there  are  other  coim tries  which  we 
must  allow  to  be  great  where  the  ideal  character  is  quite  different. 
The  society  that  leads  those  countries  derives  its  salt  from  a 
different  source ; and  we  gain  a notion  of  the  wide  area  of  moral 
excellence  when  we  find  it  filled  with  types  the  value  of  which 
we  must  acknowledge,  but  which  we  must  also  acknowledge  are 
very  unlike  our  own. 

There  are,  for  example,  two  gi’eat  nations  akin  in  race  to  our  own, 
and  with  which  we  have  many  affinities  of  religion,  literature,  and 
government,  and  yet  their  typical  character  of  national  excellence 
is  conspicuously  different  from  ours.  Germany  and  America 
have  their  ideals,  but  their  ideals  are  not  English  ideals. 
With  the  Germans  the  characteristic  virtue  or  quality  is 
many-sidedness.  It  is  their  aim  to  seize  human  life  under  its 
varying  aspects,  to  move  in  all  the  directions  in  which  the  powers 
of  man  enable  him  to  move,  to  know  what  man  can  know,  to  be 
at  once  practical  and  speculative,  to  be  religious,  philosophical, 
liberal,  conservative,  artistic,  scientific,  military,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  aristocratic.  This  is  the  vast  union  of  antithetical 
qualities  which  Goethe  labours  to  set  forth  as  the  highest  prize  of 
heroic  natiu-es.  This  was  the  ideal  which  he  forced,  as  far  as 
nature  would  permit,  on  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  while  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  to  show  that  he  himself  could  practise  what  he 
preached.  But  we  have  ourselves  seen  the  German  ideal  actually 
embodied  before  our  eyes.  The  late  Prince  Consort  was  an 
eminent  instance  of  the  model  German.  It  was  a matter  of 
principle  with  him  to  be  everything  and  to  do  everything.  He 
helped  the  Queen  to  carry  on  constitutional  government ; he  con- 
trolled, if  he  did  not  determine,  the  course  of  foreign  policy ; he 
was  not  only  a judge  of  art,  but  a practical  artist;  he  mastered 
science  sufficiently  to  understand  the  products  of  science ; he 
applied  himself  patiently  to  military  aflairs,  and  even  descended 
to  such  minutise  as  inventing  a hat ; he  paid  attention  to 
farming,  and  no  one  sent  fatter  or  better  pigs  to  agricultural 
shows ; he  surveyed  every  detail  of  the  education  of  his  children 
as  if  they  had  had  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  wits.  Besides  all 
this,  he  made  himself  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  country. 
Probably  no  one  had  a more  copious  store  of  accurate  knowledge. 
If  a traveller  returned  from  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort was  one  of  the  first  to  apprehend  the  geography  which  the 
ta-aveller  had  discovered  or  invented.  If  a statesman  or  a general 
came  back  from  India,  he  foimd  that  at  Windsor  there  was  one 
resident  in  England  who  knew  the  details  of  Indian  history  and  of 
Indian  localities  better  than  most  men  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  Calcutta.  The  Prince  was  perfectly  restless  in  his  search  after 
knowledge,  and  it  was  simply  incomprehensible  to  him  how  a man 
could  be  a Secretary  of  State  and  yet  be  as  contentedly  ignorant  as 
Lord  Lyveden.  He  would  have  got  up  in  a morning  all  that  Lord 
Lyveden  failed  to  learn  during  his  long  tenure  of  office.  This 
love  of  many-sidedness  is  very  un-English.  It  seems  to  us  a little 
weak,  a little  pedantic,  and  involving  an  enormous  effort.  We 
feel  as  if  we  must  be  good  and  industrious  every  moment  of  our 
lives  to  attain  to  it,  and  then-  what  would  life  be  worth  ? But 
even  Englishmen,  if  they  would  reflect  on  it,  must  acknowledge 
that  it  has  its  noble  side,  and  that  a nation  which  determines  to 
piusue  it  may  have  a salt  and  a virtue  of  its  own. 

It  is  harder  to  say  what  the  American  ideal  is,  and  what  is  the  i 
salt  of  American  society.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  American  so- 
ciety, to  a large  extent,  thinks  it  can  get  on  very  well  without  salt 
at  all,  and  that  it  can  keep  itself  good,  as  German  hams  are  kept, 
by  smoking  only.  Still  there  are  higher  minds  in  America,  and 
minds  that  have  set  their  impress  on  the  national  character,  and 
stamped  it  with  an  excellence  of  its  own.  The  capacity  which 
more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  been  evoked  and  fostered  in 
America,  is  the  capacity  of  devotion  to  great  causes.  In  England, 
too,  there  have  been  plenty  of  men  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  the  promotion  of  causes  that  have  seemed  to  them  all-important ; 
but  then  in  England  the  promotion  of  a cause  is  necessarily  mixed 
up  with  party  politics,  and  with  the  small  histories  of  chang- 
ing Ministries.  In  America  there  is  nothing  like  the  English 
Constitution,  nothing  like  the  English  aristocracy,  to  stand  be- 
tween a man  and  his  cause.  He  is  placed  face  to  face  with  it, 
and  sees  it  in  all  its  overpowering  importance  to  himself  per- 
sonally. The  doctrine  of  State  rights  or  the  preaching  of  Abolition 
is  accepted  by  him  as  if  it  involved  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion. He  loses  himself  in  the  cause  he  loves,  and  rushes  wildly 
to  defend  it.  This  is  at  best  a rude  virtue.  It  implies  the  absence 
of  all  that  power  of  estimating  conflicting  arguments  and  acknow- 
ledging conflicting  duties  which  experience  teaches  to  civilized 
man.  It  does  not  carry  mankind  much  beyond  the  height  attained 
by  the  simple  fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedan,  who,  when  he  has 
asserted  that  there  is  one  God  and  Mahomed  is  his  prophet,  con- 
ceives that  he  has  settled  the  nature  of  things  once  for  all.  But 
still,  in  a young,  unformed,  uninstructed  society  like  that  of 
America,  in  a country  without  a history  and  without  a literature, 
there  is  a promise  of  greater  things  when  so  much  rude  vigour  is 
displayed  in  the  adherence  to  great  causes.  It  is  the  sort  of  salt 
that  is  natural  and  proper  to  the  society  where  it  is  found.  As 
societies  differ,  so  does  that  which  purifies  and  elevates  them ; and 
scarcely  any  society  is  to  be  found  on  earth  in  which  some  purify- 
ing and  elevating  influence  is  not  at  work. 


ESTABLISHING  PRECEDENTS. 

A LAWYER  with  a taste  for  casuistical  speculations  was 
one  day  walking  over  a common.  He  heard  a noise  by 
the  roadside,  which  appeared  on  examination  to  proceed  from 
a battle  between  a rabbit  and  a weasel.  The  weasel  had 
the  rabbit  by  the  throat,  and  the  rabbit  was  drumming  furiously 
on  the  weasel’s  back  with  his  forepaws.  The  lawyer  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  should  interfere  or  not.  By  interfering, 
he  would  save  the  rabbit’s  life ; but  he  would  also  deprive 
the  weasel  of  his  dinner,  which  he  was  earning  in  the  natural 
way  of  his  business.  By  not  interfering,  he  would  neglect  to 
save  the  life  of  the  rabbit,  which,  as  compared  with  depriving 
the  weasel  of  his  dinner,  would  produce  a balance  of  pain.  It 
appeared  to  the  lawyer,  who  was  a practical  man  as  weU  as  a 
casuist,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  rabbit  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt ; and  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  one 
of  his  own  profession  who,  when  a notorious  rogue  was  defended 
by  an  ingenious  quibble,  proposed  to  “ hang  the  man  and  save  the 
point,”  he  saved  the  rabbit’s  life  from  his  antagonist,  and  also 
saved  the  point  whether  he  had  done  right  for  further  considera- 
tion. Upon  reflection,  he  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  he  had  done  right,  on  the  ground  that  the  individual  act 
produced  more  pleasure  than  pain,  and  that  it  did  not,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  could  not,  tend  to  establish  an  injurious  precedent. 
If,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  individual  rabbit,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  that  all  rabbits  ought 
to  have  their  lives  protected  against  all  weasels,  he  would  have 
been  wrong ; for  to  affirm  such  a principle  would  have  been  to 
interfere  with  the  established  order  of  natm’e  whereby  it  is 
ordained  that  rabbits  should  be  the  prey  of  weasels.  But  the  par- 
ticular act  had  no  such  meaning.  The  lawyer  had  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  becoming  a knight-errant  on  the  part  of  rabbits  in 
general  against  weasels,  nor  did  he  even  intend  to  set  up  a com- 
pany for  that  purpose.  His  connexion  with  the  subject  began 
and  ended  with  that  particular  interference,  the  plain  result  of 
which  was  life  to  the  rabbit  and  a countermand  of  dinner  to  the 
weasel ; and  it  was  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  to  one  that  he 
would  never  see  such  a sight  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  distinction  between  acts  which  do  and  those  which  do  not 
establish  precedents  is  well  worth  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  has  some  tendency  to  throw  a light  on  some  of  the 
standing  difficulties  of  moral  speculations.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
broad  an  expression  to  say  that  there  can  be  any  act  which  does  not 
establish  some  precedent.  If,  for  instance,  our  learned  friend 
happened  on  another  occasion  to  see  another  rabbit  fighting  for  his 
life  against  another  weasel  on  the  same  common,  he  would  pro- 
bably feel  himself  to  some  extent  bound  by  his  previous  decision, 
which,  as  against  him,  may  be  said  to  establish  the  principle  that, 
whenever  he  sees  a weasel  or  other  creature,  ejusdeni  generis,  killing 
its  prey,  he  ought  to  interfere.  But  he  was  certainly  right  in  the 
opinion  that  his  conduct  did  not  commit  him  (as  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  to  do)  to  the  principle  that  beasts  of  prey  ought, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  be  prevented  from  indulging  their 
natural  appetites. 

It  is  probably  true  that  almost  every  action  important  enough 
to  be  deliberated  about  may  be  referred  to  some  principle,  but 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  mistake  the  principles  to  which  actions 
ought  to  be  referred.  For  instance,  a man  travels  by  railway  on  a 
Sunday.  Does  it  follow  that  he  approves  of  Sunday  trains? 
Certainly  not.  His  use  of  them,  when  they  are  established,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  they  never  ought  to 
have  been  established  at  all.  He  affirms  the  principle  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  his  own  action,  and  that  is  all;  but  his 
journey  may  be  made  for  a thousand  reasons.  He  may  be  a 
clergyman  going  to  preach  a sermon,  and  obliged  to  pass  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  one  of  two  churches  served  by  him  to  another.  The 
most  rigid  Sabbatarian  would  hardly  deny  that  in  such  a case  it 
was  not  only  no  sin,  but  a positive  duty,  to  take  the  journey ; and, 
the  train  running  whether  the  clergyman  went  by  it  or  not,  how 
would  it  be  inconsistent  in  him  to  take  his  ticket,  and  preach  at 
the  end  of  his  journey  against  Sunday  trains  ? His  own  conduct 
proves  only  that  he  thinks  a clergyman  may  lawfully  travel  on 
Sunday  for  professional  purposes,  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to 
his  view  about  the  conduct  of  railway  directors  who  rim  trains  on 
a Sunday. 

Itmay,indeed,be  said,  that  if  there  were  no  travellers  there  would 
be  no  trains  ; and,  therefore,  every  person  who  travels  supports  and  - 
encourages tanto  the  thing  to  which  he  objects.  This  implies 
a weak  view  of  the  whole  subject.  The  travelling  of  a single 
person  on  a single  occasion  will  make  no  appreciable  difference  at  all, 
except  in  the  feelings  of  the  person'  himself.  If  he  abstains  from 
going,  he  will  put  himself  to  a slight  inconvenience,  and  that  is  all. 
It  would  be  different,  no  doubt,  if  there  were  an  organized  move- 
ment on  the  subject.  If  a large  number  of  people  entered  into 
an  agreement  not  to  travel  by  Sunday  trains,  or,  as  regards 
their  week-day  journeys,  to  give  a preference,  in  the  case 
of  competing  lines,  to  the  railway  which  ran  the  fewest  Sunday 
trains  or  none  at  all,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  a 
particular  man  on  a particular  occasion  to  avoid  travelling. 
His  sacrifice  would  be  of  some  use;  but  for  one  person 
by  himself  to  do  such  a thing  is  as  if  one  person  were 
to  send  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 5^.'  note  as  a con- 
tribution towards  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt,  or  as  if  a 
single  man  were  to  buy  a military  dress  and  learn  the  manual 
exercise — like  the  Brook  Green  volimteer  who  used  to  figui'e  so 
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largely  in  Punch  some  years  ago— by  way  of  preventing  an  inva- 
sion. This  may  help  to  solve  a good  many  problems  wliich  have 
somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion  because  the  views  of  life  which  gave 
them  practical  interest  are  going  out  of  fa.shion,  but  which  still 
retain  their  curiosity.  What  is  our  duty  about  going  to  theatres  ? 
Should  we  like  to  see  our  daughters  earn  their  living  as  actresses— 
if  not,  can  wo  conscientiously  pay  other  women  for  acting  ? The 
answer  is,  leave  actresses  to  settle  their  own  point  of  conscience.  Act 
for  yourself,  according  to  your  own  j udgment  of  the  effect  which  this 
or  that  amusement  produces  on  your  own  mind.  If  you  find  such 
amusements  morally  injurious,  abstain  from  them.  If  not,  enjoy 
them;  but  the  fact  that  you  go  to  the  play  does  not  commit  you 
to  the  principle  that  the  existence  of  theatres  and  of  professional 
actors  is  a good  tiling.  You  might  have  a box  at  Druiy  Lane  and 
yet  agitate  for  the  suppression  of  theatres.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  a soldier  should  not  be  a member  of  the  Peace 
Society. 

There  are  two  important  qualifications  to  this  theory  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind — one  as  a rider  to  the  theory  itself, 
the  other  ns  a practical  observation.  The  first  is,  that  the 
question  whether  a given  action  is  wrong  is  not  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  consideration  that  it  does  not  involve 
a particular  false  principle.  For  instance,  if  in  the  case  of 
the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  and  the  lawyer,  the  latter  had  seen 
that  the  weasel,  if  deprived  of  his  rabbit,  would  himself  die,_it 
would  probably  have  been  his  duty  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course.  So,  if  there  were  any  moral  objection  to  any  par- 
ticular person’s  going  to  any  particular  play,  the  objection  would 
be  altogether  unaffected  by  the  reflection  that  theatres  are  esta- 
blished institutions,  and  that  by  going  to  them  people  do  not 
affirm  the  principle  that  their  existence  is  desirable.  The 
other  qualification,  which  is  matter  rather  of  practice  than 
of  theory,  is  that  people  in  general  do,  in  fact,  think  much  more 
by  way  of  association  than  by  the  rules  of  logic.  The  distinction 
above  laid  down  may  be  solid,  but  it  is  not  generally  understood. 
To  most  people  the  arguments  — “You  go  in  a Sunday  train  yomr- 
self;  how  can  you  object  to  Sunday  trains?”  “You  are  a 
brewer ; with  what  force  can  you  advocate  Temperance  ? ” “ You 
are  a soldier : how  can  you  be  a member  of  the  Peace  Society  ? ” 
— appear  unanswerable.  The  one  image  calls  up  the  other  by 
way  of  contrast  so  readily,  and  is  so  naturally  opposed  to  it, 
that  the  mind  passes  insensibly  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It 
is  so  natural  to  think  of  the  Peace  Society  as  being  something 
altogether  antagonistic  to  war  and  fighting  that  its  opposition  to 
the  duties  of  a soldier  strikes  the  mind  at  once  as  something  self- 
evident — too  obvious,  indeed,  to  require  either  proof  or  illustration. 
People  dislike  trouble  and  hate  refinements,  and  will  never  bother 
themselves  to  look  out  for  principles  by  which  conduct  apparently 
inconsistent  may  be  shown  not  to  be  so  in  reality.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that,  in  practice,  it  is  generally,  or  at  all  events 
frequently,  desirable  to  make  sacrifices  to  apparent  consistency 
which  real  consistency  does  not  require.  If  you  object  to  Sunday 
trains,  and  do  not  want  people  to  think  you  a hypocrite,  you  had 
better  not  travel  by  railway  on  Sunday  yom-self,  even  if  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  doing  so.  A man  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to 
forfeit  his  neighbour’s  good  opinion  for  the  sake  of  asserting  an 
obscure  principle. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  the  clearest  logical  perception 
of  the  principles  on  which  conduct  may  be  justified  by  no  means 
destroys  the  effect  which  that  conduct  produces  on  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  adopts  it  by  way  of  habit  or  association.  A man 
may  see,  for  instance,  that  drunkenness  is  a great  evil ; he  may 
also  see  that  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  being  a brewer ; 
but  still,  if  he  is  a brewer,  he  is  likely  enough  to  get  to  think  less 
of  the  evil  of  drunkenness  than  another  man  would.  This  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  difference  between  negative  and  posi- 
tive goodness — the  goodness  which  breaks  no  positive  rule,  and 
the  goodness  which  consists  in  directing  the  mind  towards  definite 
good  objects,  either  practical  or  theoretical.  A man  whose 
thoughts  ran  strongly  in  the  benevolent  direction  would  not,  on 
the  whole,  choose  to  be  a brewer,  just  as  a particularly  humane 
man  would  not  choose  to  be  a butcher.  If  a man  can  choose  his 
position  in  life,  he  would  do  well  to  choose  one  which  is  likely  to 
develop  the  strong  points  of  his  character.  A hangman  might 
be  very  benevolent,  but  a very  benevolent  man  would  scarcely 
choose  the  profession  of  a hangman.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
force  of  contrast  produces  a strange  inverse  effect  on  the  mind. 
A man,  for  instance,  is  humane,  not  so  much  although  as  because 
he  is  a soldier.  The  haughtiness  and  the  boiling  passions  and 
spirits  of  the  Napiers  might  have  made  them  indifferent  to  suf- 
fering if  they  had  never  had  it  before  them  in  its  most  awful 
form  ; but  the  sights  which  they  saw  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  seem 
to  have  developed  in  them  a wonderful  tenderness  of  feeling. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  union  of  riches  and  religion  may  be 
something  of  the  same  sort.  A banker  or  brewer  steeped  in 
wealth  to  the  very  lips  may  be  shamed  into  reflections  on  another 
world.  In  some  cases,  too,  he  may  wish  to  hedge. 


POPULAR  ETIQUETTE. 

TT  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  not  to  be  above  being  instructed, 
-L  ^d  modesty  is  never  more  attractive  than  when  it  displays  a 
pnuine  anxiety  for  self-improvement.  We  make  this  observation 
because  we  have  been  learning  how  to  behave,  and  we  wish 
to  have  our  teachableness  appreciated.  In  plainer  language, 


we  have  been  reading  three  Handy  Books  of  Etiquette — two  of 
them  intended  for  the  respective  improvement  of  males  and  females, 
and  the  third  designed  to  guide  readers  of  both  sexes  through  the 
thorny  though  interesting  period  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 
Their  contents  have  all  the  guarantees  that  can  be  afforded  by 
large  circulation  and  proved  public  confidence,  for  they  bear  on 
their  title-pages  the  impress  of  the  Family  Herald;  and  their 
publication  is  dictated  by  the  belief  that,  “ while  available  for  the 
cottage,  they  may  also  secure  a place  in  the  mansion.”  Towards 
the  promotion  of  this  latter  purpose  we  wish  to  contribute  our  share. 
The  philosophical  views  of  the  writer  are  transcendental  enough 
to  make  it  evident  that  he  .approaclies  his  subject  with  a 
proper  sense  of  its  importance,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  is  not  always  exempt  from  the  obscurity 
which  is  the  common  vice  of  metaphysicians.  Thus, 
after  defining  etiquette  as  “the  form  or  law  of  society 
enacted  and  upheld  by  the  more  refined  classes  as  a protec- 
tion and  a shield  against  the  intrusion  of  the  vulgar  and  imperti- 
nent,” and  distinguishing  it  from  a mere  “cold  observance  of 
forms  of  speech  and  motions  of  the  body,”  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  it  consists  in  a “ happy  union  of  the  moral  and  the  graceful,” 
and  in  “the  feeling  of  a just  harmony  between  our  interest  and 
our  social  relations.”  The  meaning  of  this  last  clause  is  almost 
beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and  we  can  only 
interpret  it  as  implying  that  no  man  will  care  to  unite  “ the  moral 
and  the  graceful”  in  his  own  person  unless  he  is  certain  of 
making  it  pay.  Thus  only  will  he  realize  the  “just  harmony” 
between  his  politeness  and  his  pocket.  Still  this  sentiment  is  so 
unworthy  of  the  exalted  tone  which  generally  pervades  the  work, 
that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  we  have  mistaken  the  author’s 
meaning.  Fortunately,  when  he  has  once  fairly  started,  he  is 
more  superficial  and  more  intelligible,  and  it  is  from  the  more 
practical  part  of  his  treatise  that  we  propose  to  take  some  hints 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  our  readers  and  ourselves. 

In  the  Etiquette  for  Ladies,  the  first  place  is  very  properly  given 
to  the  subject  of  dress,  the  writer  justly  remarking  that  “ we  see 
what  a person  is  before  we  hear  what  she  says.”  The  frequent 
revolutions  of  fashion  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  more 
than  lay  down  a few  general  rules,  but  we  may  hope  that  the 
suggestion  that  “ a lady  of  real  delicacy  will  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  her  person,”  even  if  she  is  going  to  breakfast 
alone,  will  be  unaffected  by  any  of  the  changes  in  question.  It  is 
satisfactory  also  to  learn  that  no  attachment  to  ringlets  can  excuse 
an  appearance  in  curl-papers,  even  before  the  members  of  the 
wearer’s  own  family,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  per- 
mission to  conceal  them  “ beneath  bands  of  their  back  hair  ” is 
not  a dangerous  concession,  and  one  which  may  possibly  lead  to 
inconvenient  consequences.  “ With  ladies  of  rank,  the  morning 
dress  should  be  changed  as  early  as  possible  after  break- 
fast ” ; but,  in  an  inferior  position,  cleanliness  and  the 
absence  of  curl-papers  seem  all  that  is  required  to  get 
through  the  morning  creditably.  Exalted  station  naturally 
involves  increased  responsibilities.  The  only  thing  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  in  this  pai't  of  the  work  is  a disposition  to  accord 
an  unjust  and  invidious  privilege  to  tall  women.  They,  we  are 
told,  “ may  with  every  propriety  display  a pretty  foot  and  a well- 
turned  ankle,”  while  very  long  skirts  are  contemptuously  described 
as  “ much  more  fitting  for  a short  figure.”  For  gentlemen  the 
writer  prescribes  nothing  beyond  an  avoidance  of  singularity, 
except  in  the  case  of  a bridegroom,  for  whom  “ a black  dress  coat 
and  trousers,,  white  waistcoat,  with  white  necktie  and  white 
gloves  ” are  recommended  as  “ in  much  better  taste  than 
coloured  clothes.”  “The  result,”  we  are  told,  “is  sure  to 
be  killing.”  It  may  be  a comfort,  however,  to  any  matrimo- 
nially-minded reader  to  know  that  he  will  be  permitted  “to  re- 
arrange his  toilet”  before  starting  on  the  wedding  tour.  The 
disciples  are  now  properly  dressed  for  their  entrance  into  society. 
How  are  they  to  conduct  themselves  when  there  ? Extreme  cau- 
tion in  the  choice  of  acquaintance  is  the  first  requisite.  A 
lady  must  “pause  well  and  long”  before  she  allows  any  one 
to  be  introduced  to  her,  though,  “ as  a general  rule,”  if  the  offer 
is  made  by  a near  relative  of  her  own,  “a  father,  mother, 
husband,  brother,  sister,  it  may  at  once  be  acceded  to.”  It  is 
some  relief  to  find  even  this  amount  of  relaxation  in  the  strin- 
gency of  the  regulation,  as  it  would  be  extremely  embarrassing  to 
have  an  introduction  by  a husband  or  sister  followed  only  by  an 
immediate  pause  and  an  ultimate  refusal.  When  the  introduction 
has  at  length  been  effected,  the  lady  is  to  bend  her  head  grace- 
fully, “ the  habit  of  shaking  hands  and  saluting — the  latter  espe- 
cially— being  now  quite  exploded.”  On  the  second  meeting  of  two 
ladies,  however,  “ the  hand  maybe  extended,”  and  we  suppose 
taken,  but  only  great  intimacy  can  justify  such  a step  in  the  case 
of  a lady  and  gentleman.  Strict  as  these  rules  may  seem  to  be, 
they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  uncalled  for,  since  it  appears  that 
some  young  ladies  “ are  so  incautious,  without  meaning  to  be  for- 
ward or  immaidenly,  that  they  suffer  the  attendance  of  gentlemen, 
and  even  accept  flowers  from  them,  without  even  knowing  the 
name  or  position  of  the  person  whose  gallantry  and  attendance 
are  thus  permitted.”  In  a railway  carriage,  however,  conversation 
is  .allowable  between  persons,  even  of  different  sexes,  who  have  not 
been  introduced,  the  lady  being  “polite  and  dignified,”  the 
gentleman  civil  but  cautious” ; and  the  latter  is  further  warned 
never  for  a moment  to  “ forget  his  gentlemanly  deportment,”  even 
“ if  the  party  addressing  him  should  be  unpleasant  or  vulgar.” 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject  of  visits  are  full  of  new  and 
valuable  information.  The  necessary  inquiries  .after  the  he.alth  of 
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your  friend  sLould,  it  seems,  Ije  addressed  to  the  “ domestics,”  and 
in  this  way  “ you  will  not  need,  on  your  entrance  to  the  drawing- 
room, to  use  the  hackneyed  phrase  ‘ How  d’ye  do  ? ’ ” The  only 
objection  we  see  to  this  reform  is  that  it  is  merelj^  destructive,  and 
provides  no  substitute  for  the  greeting  objected  to.  We  have 
occasionally  found  it  so  hard  to  invent  any  second  observation  that 
we  have  no  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  one  upon  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  by  way  of  a start.  We  are  comforted, 
however,  by  an  assurance  in  the  next  paragraph  that  inquiries 
after  health  are  never  out  of  place  when  “ made  with  apparent 
interest,”  and  we  shall  endeavour  for  the  future  to  throw  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  possible  into  the  medical  element  of  our  greetings. . 
While  paying  a visit  of  ceremony,  ladies  are  cautioned  not  to  take 
off  then  bonnets  and  shawls ; and  if  the  lady  they  are  calling  on 
looks  at  her  watch  or  rises  from  her  seat,  they  are  to  take  it  as  a 
hint  to  “ vdthdraw  with  quiet  ease,”  as  if  they  had  “ not  noticed 
this  tacit  invitation  to  depart.”  It  is  altogether  contrary  to 
etiquette  to  take  children  or  dogs  into  the  room  with  you.  The 
collocation  may  seem  uncomplimentary  to  mothers,  and  still  more 
so,  perhaps,  to  the  mistresses  of  favourite  dogs,  but  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  suggestions  as  to  conduct  at  the  dinner- 
table  are  mainly  addressed  to  gentlemen,  and  we  regi’et  to  perceive 
that  they  are  founded  on  a decidedly  low  estimate  of  their 
ordinary  deportment  on  these  occasions.  They  are  forbidden  to 
hm’ry  away  to  the  dining-room  before  every  one  else,  “ to  betray 
any  anxiety  as  to  the  fare,”  to  make  any  reference  to  the  state  of 
their  appetite,  or  even  to  express  a hope  that  the  dinner  will  be  a 
good  one.  Throughout  the  meal  they  are  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  any  open  manifestation  of  greediness,  either  in  word  or 
deed ; and  finally,  when  the  dessert  is  placed  on  the  table,  they 
are  not  to  “ make  a point  of  choosing  the  rarest  and  choicest 
among  the  fruits.”  In  fact,  the  process  of  eating  in  public  seems 
to  be  surrounded  by  so  many  pitfalls  that  it  is  really  a relief  to  learn 
that  at  balls  a supper  consumes  time  which  would  be  better  spent 
in  dancing,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  “ it  is  not  unusual  to  substitute 
sandwiches  and  light  confectionery” — a reform  which  is  admirably 
calculated  to  subdue  the  most  ungovernable  appetite.  While 
dancing,  “ the  countenance  should  wear  a pleasing  and  satisfied 
expression ; an  air  of  gaiety  should  be  diffused  over  the  features, 
and  a gi-aceful  buoyancy  distinguish  the  motions  of  the  body.” 
With  these  aims  in  view,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  caution  not  to  “ dig  your  fingers  into  your  partner’s  side 
Uke  a pair  of  nippers,”  as  this  method  of  treatment  would 
obviously  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  maintain  the  prescribed 
demeanour. 

In  the  JEtiquette  of  Courtship,  introductions  again  play  an  im- 
portant part.  Flirtation,  indeed,  may  be  carried  on  without  them, 
as  “ churches  and  chapels,  lectures,  Sunday-school  teachings, 
music  meetings,  singing-classes,  omnibus  and  railway  j ourneyings, 
picnics,  fancy-fairs  and  bazaars,  and  a thousand  other  ways  open 
to  society  a wide  field  for  indulgence  in  that  dangerous  pastime.” 
Of  all  these,  a strict  regard  to  truth  compels  the  writer  to  give  the 
first  place  to  “mutual  attendance  at  church  or  chapel.”  As  a rule, 
he  considers  these  “ church  courtships  ” destructive  of  propriety, 
but  he  allows  that  even  here,  “ when  the  eye  falls  ” upon  a young 
lady  who  is  behaving  herself  properly,  “ the  person  so  distinguished 
may  be  graven  in  the  memory,”  and  an  introduction  legitimately, 
though  patiently,  sought  for.  After  this  privilege  has  been  secirred, 
the  gentleman  is  recommended  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  lady’s 
parents  to  visit  at  their  house  upon  such  a footing  as  will  not  “ com- 
promise himself  or  the  lady  he  seeks  to  win,  should  he  find  upon 
more  intimate  acquaintance  that  she  is  not  calculated  to  make  him 
happy.”  During  this  probationary  period  both  the  persons  con- 
cerned are  naturally  on  their  best  behaviour.  The  lady  puts  forth 
all  her  accomplishments,  the  gentleman  is  lavish  of  his  attentions. 
Still,  he  must  keep  his  tendency  to  make  presents  under  restraint 
until  he  becomes  an  accepted  lover,  though  flowers  offered  to  the 
young  lady,  and  still  more  to  her  sisters,  may  be  accepted  without 
compromise  to  the  neutral  position  of  the  parties,  while  a little 
“ choice  fruit,  or  game,  or  small  dainty  of  which  the  family  can 
partake,”  will  be  a still  more  appropriate  offering.  We  know 
nothing  in  literature  prettier  than  the  picture  which  these  last 
words  present  to  us,  of  the  blushing  maiden  shyly  glancing  at  her 
adorer  as  he  bashfully  unpapers  a sweetbread,  or  draws  an  early 
cucumber  from  his  ^Socket.  These  thrilling  moments  may  also  be 
utOized  in  ascertaining  whether  the  young  lady  has  any  notion 
how  such  tokens  of  affection  are  to  be  cooked.  But  this  is  too 
important  a point  to  be  cared  for  only  on  exceptional-occasions.  The 
ordinary  course  of  the  family  meals  will  supply  “ little  scraps  of 
information  ” which  no  wise  observer  will  disregard.  “ ‘ Oh, 
you  must  taste  Lucy’s  cake ! ’ — ‘ A morsel  of  Ally’s  pudding,’ 
or  ‘ My  Julia’s  partridge  pie,’  are  the  pleasant  injunctions  from 
one  to  the  other  which  a man  may  turn  to  good  account,  and,  by  a 
few  adroit  remarks,  elicit  enough  for  his  purpose.”  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  our  author  is  always  thus  practical 
and  prosaic.  On  the  contrary,  he  numbers  among  the  “ indica- 
tions of  mutual  liking  and  admiration  ” — 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand, 

The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

But  even  here  his  wonted  caution  does  not  quite  desert  him, 
and  he  is  careful  to  add,  “ Poetry,  charming  as  it  is,  must  not 
override  etiquette ; and  our  rules  will  admit  of  no  kiss  being  given 
or  received  until  the  proposal  has  sanctioned  such  an  endearment.” 
Indeed,  on  the  slightest  approach  to  flirtation  the  Ilandhooh  is 
markedly  severe,  and  its  language  rises  to  almost  tragic  eloquence 


as  it  depicts  the  coquette  artfully  causing  her  victim  to  indulge 
in  a sort  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  then,  with  a low  laugh  of  scorn, 
leaving  him  to  conclude  his  gyrations.  Such  women  help  to  fill 
our  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  augment  bachelordom.”  Alas ! why 
did  he  not  tell  them  they  might  help  to  augment  spinsterdom  ? 
Then  indeed  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  his  scathuig 
denunciations  being  attended  to. 


GRAND  JURIES. 

HE  ancient  institution  of  the  Reeve  and  the  Twelve  Eldest  ' 
Thanes — which  modern  laxity  has  developed  into  a larger 
number  of  Thanes  of  any  age,  while  it  has  shut  out  the  Reeve 
from  any  share  in  their  counsels — is  one  on  which  we  should  like 
to  get  tire  opinion  of  the  intelligent  foreigner.  Whether  a modern 
Grand  Jury  has,  or  has  not,  any  lineal  descent  from  the  Twelve 
Thanes  of  King  Hilthelred’s  Dooms,  it  is  certain  that  the  institution 
has  departed  widely  from  its  original  purpose,  and  that  its  merits 
must  be  discussed  with  reference  purely  to  its  practical  working, 
and  not  to  any  antiquarian  speculations  as  to  its  origin.  Not  that 
the  Grand  Jury  has  departed  more  widely  from  its  original  purpose 
than  the  Petty  Jury.  The  whole  Jury  system  has  grown  up  very  i 
gradually  in  a very  long  space  of  time.  Without  any  violent 
changes  at  any  particular  moment,  the  Juries  of  one  age  have 
come  to  discharge  very  different  duties  from  the  Juries  of  another 
age.  In  one  thing  alone  do  Juries  of  aU.  ages  and  all  sizes,  ancient 
and  modern.  Grand  and  Petty,  thoroughly  agree.  The  Jury 
system,  in  every  shape,  asserts  the  principle  that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ought  not  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  either  of 
Crown  officials  or  of  professional  lawyers,  but  that  the  people  at 
large  ought  to  have  a voice  in  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  The 
“ country  ” may  act,  according  to  changing  times  and  manners,  as 
an  accuser,  as  a witness,  or  as  a judge,  but  amidst  all  changes  the 
“ country  ” has  retained  a very  practical  share  in  the  business. 
That  the  “ country  ” should  act  in  what  may  be  called  two  Houses, 
in  j udicial  as  well  as  in  legislative  matters,  is  no  more  than  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  what  is  called  a mixed  government. 

No  Englishman  can  be  condemned  till  a more  aristocratic  and 
a more  democratic  body  have  both  decided  against  him.  But  the 
aristocratic  and  the  democratic  branch  are  alike  popular  bodies  | 

in. the  sense  of  being  taken  from  the  mass  of  their  several  orders,  |! 

and  representing  the  feeling  of  the  general  body  of  those  several  J 
orders,  not  the  feeling  either  of  a professional  or  of  an  official  class.  | 
But  the  functions  of  the  two  branches  of  the  local  j udiciary  curiously  '' 

invert  the  functions  of  the  two  branches  of  the  national  Parliament.  j 

When  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  sits  in  judgment  upon  any  j 

great  public  offender,  the  Commons  impeach  him  and  the  Lords  j! 
judge  him.  In  the  trial  of  the  local  siimer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i 
is  the  local  Upper  House  which  accuses,  and  the  local  Lower  j 

House  which  absolves  or  condemns.  Such  at  least  is  the  theory ; i 

as  for  the  practice,  we  need  hardly  say  that,  however  things  may 
have  stood  in  the  days  of  the  Twelve  Eldest  Thanes,  a modern  i 
Grand  Jury  does  not  really  accuse  at  all,  but  judges  of  accusations  ; 
which  others  bring  before  it.  The  Jurors  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  ‘ 
are  exhorted  to  do  a variety  of  things,  and  never  to  present  or  to  fail 
to  present  from  any  but  the  purest  motives,  the  form  of  the  oath 
plainly  contemplating  them  as  at  least  possibly  presenting  from 
their  own  knowledge.  And  ever  and  anon  we  do  hear  of  a Grand 
Jury  making  a voluntary  presentment  about  something  or  other — 
sometimes  about  things  quite  alien  from  the  administration  of  ; 
criminal  justice.  But,  as  everybody  knows,  their  real  business  is 
to  judge — to  judge,  moreover,  after  hearing  one  side  only.  That 
such  a judgment  cannot  be  final  is  manifest  on  the  face  of  it;  but 
there  is  something  at  first  sight  grotesque  in  such  an  imperfect 
kind  of  examination  taking  place  at  any  stage  of  a trial.  If  it  is 
to  come  anywhere,  one  would  think  that  it  should  come  first  of  all — 
that  it  should  be  the  very  first  stage  of  the  business,  to  detor.’uine 
whether  the  charge  is  utterly  frivolous  or  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  on  any  further.  This  is  in  fact  what  the  Grand  Jmy 
do  decide'^  Their  finding  No  Bill  proves  a great  deal  against  the 
prosecutor,  but  their  finding  a True  Bill  proves  very  little  against 
the  prisoner.  As  they  hear  only  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
as  they  do  not  see  the  prisoner  or  any  one  on  his  behalf,  or  hear 
any  sort  of  defence  in  any  shape,  for  the  Grand  Jury  to  throw  out 
a bill  proves  that  the  charge  is  one  so  little  supported  by  evidence 
that  it  breaks  down  of  itself  and  needs  no  answer  to  be  made  to  it. 

If  they  find  the  bill,  it  proves,  not  that  tlio  accused  is  guilty,  nr 
even  ’most  probably  guilty,  but  only  that  the  charge  is  not 
utterty  frivolous — that  there  is  at  least  enough  to  be  said  lor  it 
to  need  an  answer.  The  odd  thing  is  that  this  very  preliminary 
examination  does  not  take  place  till  after  an  examination  by  a 
magistrate  who  does  hear  both  sides  as  fully  as  they  can  be  heard 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  No  doubt  the  prisouty 
before  the  magistrate  often  reserves  his  defence,  but  his  defence  is 
listened  to  if  he  chooses  to  make  it ; before  the  Grand  Jury  he  has 
no  opportunity  of  making  any  defence  at  all.  It  certainly  seems 
odd  that  the  more  searching  kind  of  investigation  should  be 
followed  by  that  which  is  less  searching.  It  is  only  the 
historical  origin  of  the  institution  which  can  explain  the  anomaly. 

The  examination  by  the  magistrate,  especially  in  the  elaborate  lorin 
which  it  takes  in  important  cases,  is  something  much  more  modern 
than  the  original  functions  of  the  Grand  .1  ury.  As  it  is  now,  though 
they  have  less  full  means  of  information  tlian  the  committing 
J ustice,  they  nevertheless  act  as  a soi't  of  court  of  appeal  from  hi® 
decision.  The  Petty  Jury  does  not  so  act;  he  and  they  try 
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i dilTerent  issues.  The  magistrate  may  he  quite  right  in  committing, 
j and  yet  the  Petty  Jury  may  he  equally  right  in  acquitting.  But 
if  the  Grand  Jury  throw  out  the  hill,  the  magistrate  can  hardly 
have  been  right  in  committing.  For  he  and  they  liavo  to  try  the 
same  issue — namely,  whether  the  case  is  one  which  ought  to  go 
into  Court.  Only  the  magistrate,  who  hears  both  sides,  tries  that 
issue  with  mucli  better  means  of  judging  rightly  than  the  Grand 
Jury,  who  hear  only  one  side.  If,  then,  the  Grand  Jury,  after 
hearing  1 ho  accusers  only,  think  the  accusation  so  weak  that  it 
falls  through  of  itself,  without  hearing  the  defence,  it  seems  to 
imply  that  the  magistrate  has  committed — that  is,  in  most  cases, 
that  ho  has  deprived  a man  of  his  liberty — on  insufficient  grounds. 
This  is  reasouiug  which  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  escape. 

The  direct  use  of  a Grand  Jury,  then,  in  modern  times,  consists 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  needed  either  to  correct  or  to  prevent 
improper  committals  on  the  part  of  magistrates.  Those  who  say 
that  Grand  Juries  ought  to  be  abolished  always  attack  them  on 
this  ground.  The  magistrate’s  preliminary  examination  and  the 
final  trial  in  Court  are,  they  contend,  enough ; there  is  no  need 
to  interpose  a third  examination  which  is  necessarily  much 
more  imperfect  than  either.  To  set  a number  of  men  to  go 
I through  so  needless  a process  is  an  unjustifiable  call  upon  their 
I time  and  their  pockets.  This  is  the  sort  of  objection  which  is 
j constantly  brought,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  a purely  local 
I one.  The  abolition  of  Grand  Juries  is  something  like  the  abolition 
of  Turnpikes.  Ever  and  anon  our  hearts  are  gladdened  for  a 
j moment  by  seeing  a paragraph  in  the  papers  bearing  the  latter 
I attractive  heading.  We  think,  for  that  moment,  that  the  happy 
day  is  at  last  coming,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  able  to  ride  into  our 
market  towns  without  having  to  draw  up  and  fumble  in  our 
pockets  for  pennies  and  twopences.  We  look  again  and  we  see 
that  the  real  thing  is  not  the  abolition  of  turnpikes,  but  only  a 
movement  for  their  abolition  ‘Gn  the  metropolitan  district.” 
There  is  indeed  this  difference  between  the  cases,  that  though 
the  movement  is  in  both  cases  local,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
in  one  case  that  the  desire  is  local.  Other  districts  would  agree 
with  the  " metropolitan  district  ” in  wishing  to  get  rid  of  turn- 

5 ikes  if  they  saw  any  chance,  while  it  is  the  “metropolitan 
istrict  ” alone  which  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  Grand  Juries. 
The  metropolitan  ” case  against  Grand  Juries  is  generally 
backed  up  Iry  the  additional  argument  that  they  may  possibly  be 
necessary  in  benighted  rural  counties  to  correct  the  blunders  of 
ignorant  country  squires,  but  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  in  an 
enlightened  “metropolitan  district”  to  set  a Grand  Jury  to  revise 
the  decisions  of  the  learned  and  experienced  magistrates  who 
preside  in  metropolitan  police  courts.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
j be  in  the  latter  assertion,  the  former  admission  is  not  wholly  con- 
I sistent.  As  an  argumentum  adhuminein  it  might  be  met, by  saying 
j that,  however  stupid  the  single  squire  may  be,  he  gives  his  best 
I attention  to  the  matter,  so  that  his  blunders  are  not  likely  to  be 
; corrected  by  a larger  number  of  squires,  who  need  not  be  any  wiser 
I than  himself,  and  who  cannot  look  so  narrowly  into  the  matter  as 
I he  has  done.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  “metropolitan”  objectors 
j to  Grand  Juries  have  got  hold  of  half  a truth.  It  is  true,  as  they 
I say,  though  not  perhaps  altogether  for  the  reason  that  they 
j allege,  that  a Grand  Jury  in  the  “ metropolitan  district  ” and  a 
1 Grand  Jury  in  the  country  at  large  do  not  answer  exactly  the 
I same  ends,  and  that  the  two  need  not  necessarily  stand  or  fall 
I together. 

I We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  a Grand  Jury  at  an  ordinary 
j Assize  does  no  possible  harm,  and  that  it  does  some  direct,  and  a 
I gi'eat  deal  of  indirect,  good.  It  does  no  possible  harm,  because  it 
i cannot  condemn  the  innocent  and  it  is  not  likely  to  set  free  the 
I guilty.  A bill  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  out  unless  the  evidence 
[ IS  very  weak  indeed.  It  cannot  condemn  the  innocent,  because  its 
decision  is  not  final,  nor  does  its  finding  a true  bill  act,  like  a 
magistrate’s  committal,  to  deprive  a man  for  any  length  of  time  of 
his  liberty.  And  if  it  sends  prisoners  into  court  who*^ are  acquitted 
there,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a man  who  is  really  innocent, 
but  against  whom  there  is  serious  suspicion,  would  generally 
wish  to  be  tried  in  court  and  to  disprove  the  charge  publicly,  rather 
than  have  the  charge  secretly  burked,  as  it  were,  by  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  Grand  Jury  therefore  does  no  harm,  and  it  does  some 
direct  good.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  correct  some  mistakes  of  indi- 
vidual magistrates.  The  proportion  of  bills  thrown  out  is  commonly 
small  compared  with  those  which  are  found,  and  the  bills  thrown 
out  aa-e  often  thrown  out  only  on  some  particular  count,  leaving  the 
prisoner  to  be  tried  on  some  other  count.  Still,  some  bills  are  thrown 
out,  and  Judges  and  Juries  are  thus  saved  some  needless  labour. 
The  gain  is  not  very  great,  stiU  there  is  some  gain.  The  gain  is  so 
small  that  it  would  not  be  worth  paying  a great  price  for  it,  but  it 
is  quite  worth  having  when  it  can  be  had  for  nothing.  That  is  to 
say,  the  amount  of  labour  saved  to  the  Court  by  the  Grand  Jury 
would  not  be  worth  saving  if  the  attendance  of  the  Grand  Jurora 
imposed  either  any  serious  cost  cn  the  public  or  any  serious  incon- 
venience on  themselves.  But,  as  it  is,  their  attendance  involves  no 
cost  to  the  public  and  no  great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  They 
serve  for  nothing  and  they  serve  willingly.  It  is  only  “ metropolitan  ” 
Grand  Juries  who  make  presentments  to  say  that  they  find  them- 
selves of  no  use.  However  small,  then,  may  be  the  direct  o-ood 
done  by  a Grand  Jury,  it  is  a good  which  is”  perfectly  gratuitous, 
and  which  therefore  is  not  to  be  rejected. 

The  indirect  benefits  of  a Grand  Jury  are  very  evident,  and  they 
are  quite  reason  enough  for  keeping  up  the  institution.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  a system  works  well  incidentally,  and  effects 
good  results  which  were  not  at  all  thought  of  by  its  founders 


Even  their  use  as  objects  for  tho  .Tudgo’a  charge  is  something- 
The  charge  is  a feature  of  the  Assizes  which  it  would  bo  a real 
loss  to  go  without,  and  if  there  were  no  Grand  Jury  it  is  hard  to 
see  to  whom  such  a charge  could  bo  addressed.  But  the  real  gain 
lies  deeper.  It  is  a groat  thing  to  give  those  who  have  tlio  main 
share  in  administering  the  smaller  justice  some  share  in  adminis- 
tering tlie  higher.  It  is  a great  thing  to  bring  local  and  national 
authorities  face  to  face  and  to  make  them  fellow-workers  for  one 
object.  It  is  a great  thing  to  show  a county  at  largo  that  its  im- 
mediate rulers  are  at  once  something  and  not  everything.  It  is 
worth  some  trouble  to  put  the  local  grandee  in  a pjosition  where 
he  encounters  a superior — a superior  who  treats  him  with  every  re- 
spect, but  who  is  still  uiimistakeably  a superior.  And  it  is  something 
to  add  another  to  the  opportunities  of  making  men,  perhaps  living 
remote  from  one  another,  possibly  of  dillereut  pursuits  and  ditterent 
politics,  spend  some  time  together  in  working  for  an  object  which 
their  diflercnces  in  other  matters  do  not  affect.  All  these  objects 
the  Grand  Jury  compasses  better  than  they  could  be  compassed  in 
any  other  way.  The  attendance  of  a considerable  body  of  magis- 
trates at  the  Assizes  is  desirable  on  many  grounds,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  the  attendance  of  such  a body  be  so  conveniently  brought 
about.  The  roll  of  magistrates,  as  magistrates,  is  indeed  called 
over  in  Court,  but  magistrates,  as  magistrates,  have  nothing  to  do 
there.  Doubtless  at  an  Assize  some  magistrates  come  who  are  not 
on  the  Grand  Jury.  But  if  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  form  a nucleus, 
probably  none  would  come  who  were  not  brought  by  business  of 
their  own. 

The  Grand  Jury  at  Quarter-Sessions  answers  purposes  which 
are  analogous,  though  not  exactly  the  same.  If  a Chairman  of 
Quarter-Sessions  is  at  all  fit  for  his  post,  his  harangue  about 
things  in  general  is  a ceremony  worth  going  through,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Grand  Jury  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  putting 
many  things  into  it  which  could  not  be  so  easily  said  directly  to 
his  brethren  on  the  bench.  What  is  more  important,  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  Grand  Jury  gives  the  great  Jury  principle  a further 
development,  by  calling  yet  another  class,  intermediate  between 
the  Grand  and  the  Petty  Jury  at  the  Assizes,  to  have  their  share 
also  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  somewhat  oligarchic 
character  of  the  Court  is  tempered  by  the  admission  of  another 
element,  and — what  does  not  occur  in  an  Assize  Grand  Jury — the 
conduct  of  the  committing  magistrates  is  overhauled,  not  by 
members  of  their  own  order,  but  by  strangers  to  it.  Others  of  the 
indirect  advantages  are  common  to  both  Sessions  and  Assizes. 
Altogether,  whether  King  riCthelred  did  devise  the  Grand  Jury  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that,  anomalous  as  the  institution  looks  at  first 
sight,  its  indirect  results  would  reflect  credit  on  wiser  lawgivers 
than  the  Unready  King. 


MODERN  CONFIDANTES. 

IE  Queen  Charlotte,  of  snuff-taking  memory,  should  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  she  would  see  and  hear  much  to  make 
her  venerable  hair  stand  on  end.  She  would  stare  in  mute  horror 
at  a pork-pie  hat,  and  shudder  at  the  slang  which  now-a-days  slips 
so  naturally  from  the  lips  of  sweet  seventeen.  But  what  would 
astonish  her  most,  what  would  appear  to  her  to  amount  to  little 
less  than  a social  revolution,  would  be  the  total  disappearance  of 
that  element  of  distance  and  reserve  which  marked  the  relations 
between  young  persons  of  opposite  sex  in  her  young  days.  The 
theory  of  a young  lady’s  position  is  so  altered  that  her  grand- 
mother would  not  recognise  it  for  the  same  which  she  herself  once 
occupied  in  all  the  glory  of  a highly  frizzled  head  and  a preter- 
naturally  shortened  waist.  She  was  regarded  and  treated  much 
as  a tender  lamb  in  the  near  vicinity  of  wolves.  The  approaches 
to  the  fold  were  strictly  guarded.  A duenna,  clotlied  with 
despotic  powers,  warned  off  male  marauders.  This  lamb-and- 
wolf  theory  is  quite  exploded.  Young  ladies  are  no  longer  lamb- 
like in  anything,  except  it  be  in  the  sportive  agility  with  which 
they  frisk  over  the  barriers  of  etiquette.  Nor  is  the  male  sex 
credited  now-a-days  with  the  wolfish  propensities  with  which 
a prudish  generation  invested  it.  A better  imderstanding  exists 
between  the  young  people  of  the  two  sexes.  They  mix  with  each 
other  much  more,  and  know  each  other  much  more  intimately. 
The  wall  of  partition  which  used  to  divide  them  is  thrown  down. 
The  pervading  tone  of  their  common  every-day  relations  is  no 
longer  one  of  stillhess  and  formality,  but  of  boyish  frankness  and 
easy  familiarity.  For  good  or  for  evil,  young-ladydom  has 
abandoned  its  old  attitude  towai'ds  the  other  sex,  of  armed  obser- 
vation. For  good  or  for  evil,  it  has  been  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
its  matrimo.iial  exigencies  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thraldom' 
of  old-fashioned  notions  of  propriety.  It  has  quitted  the  old 
defences,  and  goes  forth  now-a-days  to  encounter  man,  as  diplo- 
matists say,  “ on  its  own  responsibility'.” 

One  of  the  most  indisputable  canons  of  the  ancient  salon  was 
that  a young  lady’s  friendships  must  be  strictly  limited  to  her 
own  sex.  Her  overflowing  sympathies  gushed  in  one  imiform 
channel.  They  expended  themselves  iu\'ariably  on  another  being, 
as  interesting,  as  impulsive,  as  romantic  as  herself.  Clarissa 
opened  her  whole  soul  to  Evelina  j Evelina  shared  every  secret  of 
her  virgin  heart  with  Clarissa.  But  both  would  have  given  vent  to 
a little  scream  at  the  notion  of  sharing  Florio’s  or  Eugenio’s  confi- 
dences. Our  modern  Ciari,ssas  are  not  so  squeamish.  They'  show 
an  unmistakable  eagerness  to  constitute  themselves  the  recipients 
of  those  minor  confidences  which  the  young  and  handsome 
part  of  the  male  sex  can  easily  be  brought  to  impai-t.  In 
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every  drawing-room  they  erect  their  confessional,  and  invite 
moustached  penitents  to  unburden  their  bosoms.  No  one  need 
fear  any  severe  penance.  Absolution  is  freely  extended  to  the 
good-looking  sinner.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  growth  of  female 
influence  so  exercised ; on  the  contrary,  much  good.  It  is  a gveat 
advantage  to  any  young  man  to  have  his  conscience  directed  by  a 
retty  young  lady.  What  a debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  to  the  fair 
lentor  who  will  with  promptness  give  him  advice  about  every- 
thing, from  the  choice  of  a profession  to  the  choice  of  a neck-tie ! 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  soothing  in  nestling  into  a settee 
by  the  side  of  an  amiable  directress,  and  pouring  forth  into  her 
private  ear  a long  catalogue  of  petty  grievances.  The  stinginess 
of  a heavy  father  becomes  more  endurable  when  its  recital  has 
evoked  the  commiseration  of  such  a listener.  The  persecutions  of 
duns  are  borne  with  more  philosophy  after  they  have  awakened 
an  interest  in  a gentle  bosom  made  sympathetic  by  the  recollection 
of  a long-outstanding  milliner’s  bill.  It  is  a sad  proof  of  the 
materialism  of  the  age  we  live  in  that  so  much  of  the  intimate 
communications  between  young  gentlemen  of  a confiding  turn  and 
young  ladies  of  an  amiably  inquisitive  turn  should  relate,  as  they 
undoubtedly  do,  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But  besides  his 
debts  and.  Derby  losses  there  are  other  matters  which  an  ingenuous 
youth  freely  communicates  to  his  lady-confessor.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  home  are  a favourite  topic.  The  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  his  sisters  are  gently  criticized.  He  wishes  his 
fair  listener  knew  one  of  them,  is  not  so  sure  that  she  would  get 
on  with  another,  is  certain  a third  would  never  suit  her.  Then  it  is 
a relief  to  be  able  to  express  his  private  opinion  about  the  various 
ersons  of  his  acquaintance.  There  are  the  fellows  he  can’t  stand  in 
is  office  or  regiment,  and  the  fellows  he  not  only  can  stand,  but 
pronounces  capital  — the  young  ladies  whom  he  admires,  and  the 
young  ladies  whom  he  doesn't  admire,  and  the  young  ladies  in 
whom  he  can’t  see  what  other  people  admire.  Sometimes  his  con- 
fessions take  a more  serious  turn,  and  he  depicts  himself  in  ugly 
colours,  making  himself  out  much  worse  than  he  really  is,  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a bewitching  little  lecture  on  the  state  of  his 
soul.  Having  listened  with  an  air  of  the  liveliest  concern  to  all  he 
has  to  say,  his  companion  assumes  the  function  of  a monitress,  looks 
prettily  grave  or  tenderly  remonstrant  as  occasion  may  require, 
throws  out  a rosy  sketch  of  Christian  obligation,  says  that  it  is  all 
so  sad,  that  she  knows  that  feeling  so  well,  wonders  naively  if  he 
has  ever  felt  this,  murmurs  a line  of  Tennyson,  and,  after  engaging 
him  to  assist  at  her  stall  in  the  approaching  Bazaar  for  the  Dis- 
tressed Dancing-masters,  goes  off  to  dress  for  dinner. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  young-lady  confidante.  One  adopts  this 
line  with  a definite  object  in  view — as  a means  to  an  end,  that 
end  being  matrimony.  Like  a skilful  general,  convinced  that 
the  enemy’s  position  is  impregnable  in  front,  she  seeks  to 
vanquish  him  by  an  adroit  flank  movement.  Overpowering 
beauty,  overpowering  cleverness,  overpowering  fortune  are,  in 
their  way,  like  the  ffros  hataillms  by  which  Napoleon  swept  all 
before  him.  A woman  who  commands  such  mighty  weapons 
for  enslaving  the  heart  of  man  is  irresistible.  But  one  who 
has  them  not,  or  has  them  in  a less  degree,  cannot  expect  the 
same  easy  triumph.  To  gain  her  point  she  must  often  have  re- 
course to  manoeuvre.  And  no  manoeuvre  is  more  congenial  to  the 
female  strategist  than  that  of  gradually  but  surely  possessing 
herself  of  all  the  avenues  to  a man’s  tastes  and  predilections. 
This  is  what  she  is  quietly  doing  while  he  waxes  confidential. 
She  is  taking  the  measure  of  his  intellect,  noting  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  observing  his  habits,  his  hobbies,  his  weaknesses,  re- 
connoitring his  most  accessible  side.  The  result  of  this  study 
of  character  is  treasured  up  for  future  use.  Supposing  him  to 
have  revealed  in  an  unguarded  moment  a passion  for  botany,  she 
will  sui-prise  and  delight  him  one  fine  day  by  giving  a wild 
flower  some  alarmingly  scientific  name.  If  he  is  fond  of  field 
sports,  she  will  secretly  take  in  the  Field,  and  astonish  his  weak 
mind  by  her  knowledge  of  natural  history.  If  politics  are  his 
chief  interest,  she  listens  again  and  again  with  unflagging  interest 
to  his  resume  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  his  view  of  the  Sleswig- 
Holstein  question ; and  when  she  has  made  out  on  which  side  his 
sympathies  lie  in  the  American  struggle,  loudly  proclaims  her 
own  adhesion  thereto.  With  the  votary  of  art  she  adores  art. 
With  the  pre-Raffaellite  she  is  pre-Raffaellite,  and  lays  aside  her 
crinoline,  heroically  sacrificing  her  love  of  the  Fashionable  to  her 
sense  of  the  Beautiful.  With  an  enthusiast  for  Gothic  she  is  all 
for  Gothic,  and,  as  a proof  of  the  perfect  conformity  of  her  own 
tastes  with  his,  she  manages  to  give  a Gothic  bend  to  her  last  new 
bonnet.  Music,  if  her  friend  avows  a passion  for  music,  she 
declares  a necessity  of  her  being.  All  this  delicate  flattery  tells. 
It  gratifies  the  self-esteem  which  characterizes  the  lords  of 
creation.  But  it  is  not  by  operating  on  this  sentiment  that  she 
hopes  to  succeed.  She  speculates  on  the  chance  of  making 
herself  indispensable.  Some  day,  she  thinks,  the  object  of  her 
ambition  will  suddenly  awake  to  the  consciousness  that  he  cannot 
do  better  than  make  a lady  who  understands  him  so  well  his 
wife.  He  will  say.  Here  is  a person  to  whom  I have  told  every- 
thing, from  whom  I have  no  secrets,  who  knows  my  tastes 
and  shares  them,  whose  sympathies  exactly  coincide  with 
mine ; where  can  I possibly  find  a woman  better  calcu- 
lated to  make  me  happy  ? He  will  perceive  at  last  that 
years  of  unreserved  confidence  have  completely  mined  his  position 
as  a bachelor,  that  it  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  that  he  must 
instantly  decamp  or  capitulate.  Whether  the  latter  alternative  is 
adopted  depends  mainly  on  the  lady  herself — on  her  firmness  in 
forcing  matters  to  a crisis,  and  her  tact  in  making  that  crisis  take 


a direction  favourable  to  her  wishes.  If  she  fail  in  either  of  those 
qualities,  success  will  never  crown  her  efforts,  however  her  per- 
tinacity may  deserve  it.  Her  fate  will  be  to  be  involved  for  an 
indefinite  term  in  a long,  dreary,  aimless,  damaging  flirtation, 
which  perishes  at  last  of  disgust  and  inanition. 

There  is  a second  and  more  numerous  class  of  young  ladies  who 
assume  the  character  of  confidante  with  no  matrimonial  aspirations, 
but  simply  as  a profession.  They  invite,  not  one,  but  the  many,  to 
confide  in  them.  They  go  from  house  to  house,  accumulating  family 
history.  Their  function  in  society  is  to  be  a sort  of  moveable  ear, 
into  which  any  one  who  likes  may  breathe  a secret,  with  the  full 
assurance  that  it  will  not  remain  a secret  long.  They  are  not  like 
the  Lady  of  Quality,  going  about  note-book  in  hand,  to  pick  up 
matter  for  a future  autobiography.  Nor  are  they  mere  vulgar 
gossip-mongers.  Nor  do  they  thrive  by  making  mischief,  though 
a cynic  might  think  them  what  Lord  Westbury  calls  “harm- 
lessly busy.”  They  exist  to  listen — to  throw  themselves  in  a 
caressing  attitude  on  a low  stool  by  the  side  of  dearest  Violet 
or  Blanche,  and  let  her  talk  on — or  to  adopt  a posture  more 
consonant  to  maidenly  decorum,  but  to  listen  no  less  atten- 
tively, if  the  communication  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  male 
sex.  They  never  exhibit  cm-iosity,  and  indeed  feel  it  in  a mild 
and  chastened  form  only,  taking  the  line  they  do  from  a 
quiet  semi-religious  conviction  that  it  is  their  mission  in  life  to 
make  people  more  comfortable  by  hearing  what  they  have  to  say. 
They  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  materials  for  a confidence 
exist,  but  nowhere  are  they  more  in  request  than  at  the  houses  of 
ci-devant  young-lady  friends  who  have  married  and  settled.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  a young  creature  happy,  but  young  ladies  not 
married  or  settled  themselves  might  be  excused  for  not  caring  to 
encounter  the  first  flood  of  bridal  prattle  or  the  important  airs  of  a 
young  mother.  The  professional  confidante  feels  no  such  dis- 
inclination. It  is  her  business  to  listen  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a disclosure,  whether  it  concerns  the  baby’s  teeth  or 
the  baby’s  papa.  Then,  young  husbands  sometimes  get  worried, 
and  young  wives  snappish,  and  a little  tiff  ensues.  In  such  cases 
the  confidante  has  a busy  time  of  it.  First,  she  is  taken  aside 
to  be  told,  in  the  strictest  confidence  of  course,  how  unkindly 
one  party  has  behaved,  and  how  unreasonable  the  other  is;  later, 
to  listen  to  a recantation  of  both  those  statements ; lastly,  to  hear 
from  the  lady’s  lips  that  her  husband  is  perfection,  and  from  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  married  an  angel.  Her  position  is  not  im- 
like  that  in  which  the  hero  of  a farce  is  sometimes  placed,  when  a 
series  of  strange  visitors  pop  in  their  heads,  first  on  this  side  and 
then  on  that,  say  something  mysterious,  and  exeunt  with  a slam. 
She  is  a favoiuite  guest  at  the  houses  she  visits,  and  on  a footing 
quite  sisterly  with  the  husbands  and  brothers  of  her  female 
friends.  This  might  involve  danger  to  her  peace  of  mind  if  her 
relation  to  society  were  less  clearly  understood.  Falling  in  love 
is,  with  her,  utterly  out  of  the  question.  She  knows  her  position 
too  well  to  dream  of  it.  Like  the  lady  at  the  Polytechnic,  she 
is  w'arranted  uninflammable.  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  her 
so  popular  with  men.  Their  high  mightinesses  feel  so  completely 
at  their  ease  with  her  — call  her  a girl  with  no  humbug  about 
her — chaff,  patronize,  and  confide  in  her  ad  lihitum,  without  the 
possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  or  creating  expectations  never 
to  be  fulfilled.  This  mental  serenity  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
is  the  result,  not  of  natural  coldness,  but  of  thirty  years’  ex- 
perience of  the  hollowness  of  life.  It  is  usually  developed  after  a 
disappointment  in  love,  and  the  regulation  brain-fever  consequent 
thereupon.  From  that  crisis  differently  constituted  young  ladies 
emerge  with  different  resolutions.  One  takes  to  philanthropy, 
another  to  nov^el- writing,  a third  settles  into  sullen  gloom ; while 
the  wounded  fawn,  whose  disposition  is  naturally  sociable,  who 
has  many  friends  and  no  very  assured  future,  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
reappear  in  the  character  of  a sympathizer-general,  and  listener- 
in-ordinary  to  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  trivialities  of  the  human 
race — that  welcome  parasite  of  the  English  country-house.  The 
only  point  which  contrasts  with  the  calm  and  passionless  tone 
of  her  mind  is  her  bodily  restlessness.  Her  severest  critic  could 
say  no  more  than  that  she  itinerates  a little  too  promiscuously, 
and  sacrifices  somewhat  of  her  own  dignity  by  putting  herself  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  acquaintance. 

This  assumption  on  the  part  of  young  ladies,  still  presumably 
under  the  wing  of  mothers  and  chaperons,  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex,  of  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  familiar  friend- 
ship, appears  to  us  a sign  of  the  times  worth  noting.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  other  straws,  which  show  nevertheless  how  the 
wind  blows,  it  is  a step  towards  the  introduction  of  that  greater 
laxity  of  manners  which  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  it  is  nothing  strange  for  a young  girl  to  accept  a seat  in  the 
carriole  or  sledge  of  a comparative  stranger,  and  enjoy  an  exhila- 
rating tete-d-tete  by  his  side.  No  sensible  person  regrets  that  the 
absurd  and  exaggerated  restrictions  of  a nastily-nice  generation 
should  have  passed  away.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we 
want  our  manners  Americanized.  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y qjense  may  be 
pushed  too  far.  It  is  pushed  too  far  when  it  is  held  to  justify  any 
departure  from  that  maidenly  reserve  which  is  the  principal  charm 
of  girlhood.  The  popular  young  lady  “ with  no  nonsense  about 
her,”  who  owns  her  preference  for  men’s  society,  and  is  per- 
petually striving  to  mix  herself  up  in  their  affairs,  with  her 
numerous  male  correspondents  and  her  universally-circulated 
carte  de  visite,  may  please  in  certain  quarters,  but  they  are  not 
the  quarters  in  which  a refined  taste  would  desire  to  please. 
Even  the  gush  and  silliness  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  type, 
living  in  a little  feminine  world  of  her  own,  is  infi- 
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i nitely  preferable.  Among  the  many  reasons  given  for  the 
growing  indisposition  on  tho  part  of  young  men  to  marry,  and 
1 which  lias  been  variously  attributed  to  the  luxury  of  clubs,  the 
scheming  of  mothers,  and  the  inability  of  ladies  to  dress  economi- 
cally, there  is  one  which  has  been  forgotten.  Matrimony  was 
often  tho  result  of  a desire  for  female  sympathy  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  This  inducement  has  no  longer  the  same 
force.  Any  amount  of  female  sympathy  is  now  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  without  the  preliminary  of  marriage.  A young  man 
can  place  his  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  as  it  were,  in  commission, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  on  a single  object;  and  so  long  as  his 
lady  friends  are  so  accommodating  as  to  allow  this,  he  does  not 
care  to  marry. 


SAINT  NAPOLEON. 

AS  in  ancient  Rome  the  slaves  were  once  a year  permitted  to 
indulge  in  the  harmless  fancy  that  they  were  freemen,  so 
one  day  is  annually  set  apart  for  the  Parisians  to  remember  that 
they  are  loyal.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  rejoice  in  a 
serene  contemplation  of  their  political  liberalism  and  intellectual 
spirituality,  but  when  the  Ides  of  August  approach,  they  begin  to 
reflect  that  two  days  afterwards  it  will  be  their  duty  to  go  mad 
in  glorification  of  the  only  Saint  whose  worship  in  the  least 
troubles  the  devotional  instincts  of  a Frenchman.  Lest  they 
should  forget  or  miscalculate  the  date  of  his  festival,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  such  as  in  London  permeate  the  streets  with 
illuminated  hats  announcing  less  obtrusive  exhibitions,  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Jldneur  on  the  Boulevards,  by  thrusting  into  his 
hand  a broadside  bearing  the  flaming  inscription  of  La  Saint- 
NapoUon,  Chanson  Nationale.  This,  in  a certain  sense,  undoubtedly 
inspired  anthem  commences  in  the  following  strain : — 

Quels  chants  d’amour ! quel  concert  d’allegresse ! 

Ciel ! qu’ai-je  lu  sur  le  calendrier  ? 

C’est  le  Quinze  Aout,  chacun  alors  s’empresse 
De  ddserter  le  bureau,  I’atelier. 

A nos  plaisirs  mariant  sa  cldmence, 

Un  beau  soleil  plane  sur  I’horizon  ; 

Du  haat  des  cieux  Dieu  protdge  la  France; 

I C’est  aujourd’hui  la  Saint-Napoleon. 

But  when  once  the  blessed  morning  has  broken,  and  the  fair 
sun  commenced  to  shine  distressingly,  as  per  advertisement,  there 
is  little  need  of  the  invocations  of  the  bard  to  remind  the  unhappy 
visitor  that  the  Emperor’s  fete  has  broken  loose.  At  six  o’clock 
A.M.  he  is  startled  from  his  couch  by  a salvo  of  guns,  which  an- 
nounces the  day  of  Fanis  et  Circenses.  The  Fanis  is  distributed  in 
its  natural  form  to  the  poor,  and  in  that  of  wine  to  the  legions 
whom  their  master  not  unnaturally  delights  to  honour.  At  noon 
Te  Leums  are  chanted  in  all  the  churches  in  honour  of  the 
maker  of  the  new  Boulevards,  and  then  the  Fete  du  Jour  com- 
mences. The  theatres  vie  with  each  other  in  receiving  the 
Emperor’s  “orders,”  everything  but  his  free-list  being  on  this 
occasion  entirely  suspended.  “ The  freedom  of  the  theatres  ” — 
which  is  in  everybody’s  mouth  at  Paris,  and  has  furnished  the 
I Varidtds  with  a subject  for  as  diverting  a farrago  of  nonsense  as 
I has  ever  graced  its  boards — to-day  becomes  a reality  on  one  side  of 
the  curtain  at  least.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  popular  of  the  gratis 
representations,  all  of  which  are  given  at  one  o’clock  in  the  day,  is 
that  of  Esther,  at  the  Thdatre  Fran^ais.  Did  Racine,  when  he 
composed  his  most  unobjectionable  morality  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prim  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  dream  of  its  being  represented  on  a 
I hot  August  morning  before  a couple  of  thousand  of  Paris  workmen  ? 

I Not  all  of  these  and  their  ladies,  however,  can  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  strictly  legitimate  Muse.  Melpomene  is  hard  run  by  the 
frowsiest  of  Terpsichores.  The  glories  of  the  Empire  are  cele- 
brated by  hundreds  of  devotees  in  tights,  and  all  the  fimambulists 
of  the  world  seem  to  be  standing  on  their  heads  before  the  Hotel 
of  the  Invalides.  Military  spectacles  recall  the  glories  of  the 
Mexican  war  which  has  brought  so  much  profit  to  France,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Polish  rebellion  with  which  she  so  effectively  sympa- 
j thized.  A large  proportion  of  the  dusty  crowd  betakes  itself  to 
the  enjoyment  of  those  swings  and  roundabouts  without  which  no 
Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  appears,  even  on  soberer  days,  to  be 
able  to  realize  perfect  enjoyment.  Hardy  adventurers  climb 
to  the  top  of  gi-eased  poles  in  order  to  descend  covered 
with  glory,  and  a spoon  of  Britannia  metal  in  their  mouth. 
The  million  is  nearly  drunk  with  delight  and  lemonade 
when  it  remembers  that  the  best  exhibition  of  the  day  is 
yet  to  come,  and  hurries  off  to  behold  its  own  Elect,  with  the 
hope  of  his  dynasty  on  his  august  knees,  and  the  arbitress  of 
fashion  by  his  august  side,  condescendingly  drive  through  the 
crowd.  It  is  then  that  the  omnipresent  reporter  of  the  Mmiitmr 
observes  those  cheers  which  seem  never  to  end,  and  takes  note  of 
the  intelligence  with  which  the  heir  of  the  safest  of  thrones 
appropriates  to  himself  his  share  in  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening  commences  a part  of  the  fete  the  glories  of 
which  axe  indeed  far  from  new  to  the  frequenters  of  Cremome  or 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  but  which  is  certainly  one  of  those  things 
which  are  managed  superlatively  well  in  France.  Five  hundred 
thousand  lamps  (more  or  less)  recall,  as  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  would 
say,  the  nights  of  Haroim-Alraschid ; yet  there  is  not  the  least 
fear  that  the  Sultan  himself  may  be  lurking  amidst  the  crowd, 
with  his  bowstring  in  his  pocket,  in  the  disguise  of  a Turkish  or 
Cochin  China  merchant.  For  there  he  stands  himself,  on  a 
balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  same  sweet  smile  and  the  same 
cold  lacklustre  eyes,  gazing  down  upon  the  people  whose  enthu- 


siasm once  more  surpasses  anything  within  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  reporter  on  the  Moniteur's  staff.  Nothing  could  tear  his 
subjects  away  from  the  contemplation  of  their  chosen  one, 
were  it  not  that  the  fireworks,  a species  of  exhibition  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  French  idio- 
syncrasy, are  about  to  commence  on  tho  Champ  de  Mars. 
Long  may  the  Emperor  live  who  can  afford  such  pyrotechnic 
displays,  which  end,  .of  course,  in  a magnificent  Mexican  temple, 
just  as  the  central  glory  of  the  illuminations  consists  in  an  archi- 
tectural blaze  round  the  obelisk  which,  as  the  attendant  warriors 
inform  the  spectator,  also  represents  a Mexican  reminiscence. 
Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  worth  fighting  for  decker’s  bonds 
when  so  many  motifs  for  an  Inmerial  fete  could  be  obtained  in  the 
liberated  land  in  question  ? It  is  with  such  a feeling  that  the 
crowds  continue  to  walk  up  and  down  the  flaming  streets  till 
any  hour  in  the  morning,  casually  exclaiming  “ Vive  I’Empereur ! ” 
as  who  should  say  “ Is  it  not  jolly  ? ” and  not  going  to  bed  till 
loyalty  is  upon  its  very  last  legs.  Whether  it  is  loyalty  which 
induces  large  bodies  of  youths  and  maidens  to  repair  once  more  to 
the  Invalides,  and  under  its  shadow  dance  the  national  dance  of 
France  without  the  accustomed  supervision  of  an  officially  chaste 
serpent  de  ville,  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  foreign  visitors  to  determine. 

And  thus  the  St.  Napoleon  is  once  more  over,  and  the  British 
traveller — to  whom  a comparison  naturally  suggests  itself  with  his 
own  national  holiday,  the  St.  Derby — asks  himself  whether  he  has 
really  been  assisting  at  a great  festival  of  a people  and  a city 
which  love  to  call  themselves  the  most  spirituel  in  the 
world.  He  feels  sure  that  the  correspondents  of  the  London 
journals  who  condescend  to  notice  the  annual  return  of  the  day 
will  point  out  that  not  a single  case  of  drunkenness  was  noticed 
during  its  course.  He  confirms  the  fact  from  the  limited 
range  of  his  personal  experience,  and  draws  the  inference  that  a 
French  mob  can  be  rendered  utterly  inane  without  the  stimulants 
which  many  of  their  British  brethren  on  such  occasions  impera- 
tively demand.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  a people  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  very  easily 
amused  on  one  day  in  the  year.  But  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  remain ; and  it  is  during  these  that  some  sections  at  least  of 
the  population  reflect  on  the  question  whether  bread,  shows,  and 
Mexican  glories  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a nation  daily  growing  in 
intelligence,  and  to  which  the  taste  of  liberty  is  not  a wholly  un- 
accustomed one.  It  is  on  some  of  these  that  it  may  occur  to  such 
inopportune  thinkers  that,  while  it  may  be  very  well  for  a couple 
of  millions  or  so  to  hold  an  “ authorized  ” assemblage  in  the  streets 
on  the  1 5 th  of  August,  it  seems  hard  that  a heavy  fine  should 
have  been  inflicted  only  a day  or  two  before  on  certain  persons 
who  had  ventured  to  hold  an  “ unauthorized  ” meeting  of  rather 
more  than  twenty  in  a private  house.  Meanwhile,  the  game  goes 
on  merrily  enough,  and  is  certainly  worth  the  candles  and  lamps 
that  were  lit  for  it  on  the  Emperor’s  fete  day.  On  this  occasion 
three  new  boulevards  were  incidentally  “ inaugurated.”  Soon  Paris 
will  be  all  boulevards,  and  of  course  infinitely  better  adapted  than 
even  now  for  illuminations — and  infinitely  worse  for  barricades.  It 
will  no  longer  be  necessary,  as  it  was  this  year,  to  issue  instructions 
to  the  authorities  that  the  splendour  of  the  fete  shall  everywhere 
be  in  accordance  with  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  the  population. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  day  may  not  sooner  or  later 
come  when  it  wiU  be  found  requisite  to  send  forth  a general 
proclamation,  somewhat  the  converse  of  the  former,  and  to  order 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  throughout  France,  and  in 
Paris  especially,  to  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  the  sentiments 
of  the  population  being  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  existence 
of  the  Imperial  Government. 


A GENEROUS  BOARD. 

WE  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  speak  with  more 
or  less  severity  of  the  proceedings  of  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies. It  is  a relief,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  which, 
though  unsuccessful,  has  not  only  passed  intact  through  the  ordeal 
of  a trial  for  fraud,  but  has  contrived  to  illustrate  at  the  same  time 
the  singular  and  almost  Quixotic  generosity  with  which  Directors 
of  high  commercial  character  Imow  how  to  treat  the  unlucky 
shareholders  who  have  been  tempted  by  their  example  to  embark  in 
an  unremunerative  venture.  The  Asphaltum  Company  (Limited) 
deserves  to  enjoy  an  imlimited  measm’e  of  fame,  for  though  it 
only  declared  a single  dividend  of  i o per  cent.,  and  expired  in 
the  effort,  it  must,  in  a moral  sense,  be  regarded  as  a most  legiti- 
mate success.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of  its  brief  existence  is 
mixed  up  with  transactions  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  invite 
criticism ; but  the  plaintiff  in  the  late  action  of  Bale  v.  Cleland 
will  probably  be  willing  to  endorse  our  judgment,  that  the  last 
appearance  of  the  Directors  on  the  public  stage  afforded  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  that  have  ever  been  displayed  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  high-minded  promoters  act  when  called  to  account 
by  a disappointed  shareholder.  A simple  narrative  of  facts  will, 
we  hope,  suffice  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  Asphaltum  Company 
(Limited)  for  ever  green. 

Among  the  promoters  were  a Mr.  Tripler  (with  whom,  how- 
ever, we  have  now  no  immediate  concern),  Mr.  Cleland,  and 
Mr.  Chappell.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  Company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  Mr.  Tripler  and 
others  certain  mines  of  asphaltum  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  Company  was  possessed  of  extensive 
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works  at  Millwall,  wliicli  Iiad  been  for  some  time  in  full 
operation,  extracting  oil  from  tlie  products  -of  the  mines.  The 
prospectus  concluded  with  what  wirs  called  a “ Statement  of 
weekly  expenditure  and  receipts  in  the  working  of  fifty  stills  now 
in  operation  at  the  Company’s  w'orks,  Millwall.”  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  this  statement,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  on 
the  side  of  outlay,  were  set  down  seventy-five  tons  of  asphaltum, 
that  the  returns,  included  among  other  entries,  one  of  6,750  gallons 
of  oil,  and  that  the  net  profit  exhibited  was  very  nearly  22  per 
cent.  Mr.  Cleland,  who  had  for  a time  been  a Director,  was  in 
November,  i860,  constituted  auditor  jointly  with  a professional 
accountant,  a Mr.  Evans ; and  at  the  same  period  a Mr.  Gibson 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Company.  The  establishment  of  the 
Company  took  place  in  i860,  and  in  March,  1861,  a general 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  balance-sheet  up  to  the  3 1 st  of 
December,  i860,  had  to  be  produced.  As  the  Company  had  been 
at  work  during  some  months  of  the  year  1 860,  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  show  more  or  less  of  profit,  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  prepare  the  necessary  accounts.  Mr.  Gibson  seems 
to  have  been  rather  dull  at  figures,  for  his  balance-sheet, 
instead  of  a profit,  showed  a considerable  loss.  However, 
a Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Cleland,  Mr.  Chappell,  and  a 
Director  named  Wrilson  were  members,  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  made  the  Secretary  understand  the  error  of  his 
ways.  He  was  told  to  set  down  the  cost  of  asphaltum  which  had 
been  actually  bought  for  5^.  per  ton  at  one-half  that  amount,  on 
the  ground  that  it  ought  not  to  have  cost  more.  Other  items 
were  dealt  with  in  a similar  fashion.  Fuel  suddenly  became  much 
cheaper  than  it  had  appeared  in  the  books,  and  the  accounts  were 
greatly  simplified  by  leaving  out  the  outlay  on  chemicals  and 
wages  prior  to  a certain  date.  Altogether  a few  thousands  were 
easily  transferred,  and  the  renovated  balance-sheet  came  out  with 
a profit  of  some  1,200k,  the  books  of  course  being  corrected  to  fit 
this  more  accurate  form  of  the  accounts.  Although  Mr.  Gibson 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  employers,  he  was  still  so  obstinate 
as  to  persist  in  retaining  his  own  opinion,  and  carried  his  per- 
versity so  far  as  to  resign  shortlj'  after  the  meeting  at  which  the 
improved  balance-sheet  was  presented. 

The  next  step,  after  putting  the  accounts  into  shape,  was  to  get 
them  audited  by  Mr.  Evans.  This  gentleman  was  another  of 
those  wrong-headed  servants,  by  whom  the  most  upright  and 
enlightened  Directors  are  occasionally  plagued.  He  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  sign  the  account,  and  prepared  a fresh  balance- 
sheet  of  his  own,  which  showed  a loss,  including  preliminary 
expenses,  of  more  than  9,000k  The  difference  arose  thus ; — The 
Directors  proceeded  in  the  only  way  in  which  a safe  balance-sheet 
can  be  made,  by  beginning  at  the  end.  Having  fixed  their  profits, 
they  adjusted  the  items  accordingly,  and  squared  the  whole 
account  by  setting  down  a suitable  sum  as  preliminary  expenses, 
to  be  charged  against  capital  instead  of  profit.  Mr.  Evans,  on 
the  contrary,  started  from  the  books,  and  worked  out  his  result 
without  regard  to  consequences,  and  without  any  special  allow- 
ance for  preliminary  expenses.  In  such  a dilemma,  there  was 
only  one  course  for  the  Directors  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  shareholders.  Their  own 
balance-sheet  shov^ed  a profit  sufficient  to  justify  a dividend 
of  I o per  cent.  Mr.  Evans  would  not  allow  them  any  profit  at 
all.  Clearly  it  was  for  the  Company  to  choose  the  accounts 
they  liked  best,  and  accordingly  a distinguished  shareholder, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  who  (as  he  has  since  stated)  knew 
nothing  about  the  accounts,  was  asked  to  propose  a lo  per 
cent,  dividend.  The  Company  in  general  meeting  soon 
settled  the  difficulty,  by  voting  a convenient  sum  for  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  carrying  the  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent.  That  Mr.  Evans  resigned  his  office 
was  a natural  consequence  of  his  unbending  obstinacy.  Un- 
luckily, it  happened  .that,  after  (and,  as  he  maintained,  on 
the  faith  of)  the  promises  of  the  prospectus  and  the  fruit  of 
the  first  dividend,  a Mr.  Bale  took  a large  number  of  shares 
in  the  Company ; and,  when  the  concern  had  come  to  un- 
merited disaster  and  been  wound  up  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
he  adopted  a harsh  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Directors, 
charged  them  with  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and  brought  an 
action  on  this  ground  to  recover  damages  to  the  extent  of  his  loss. 
He  insisted  that  the  prospectus  was  not  true  5 that,  instead  of  fifty 
stills  being  at  work,  the  maximum  number  in  any  week  was  thirty- 
three,  and  the  average  much  less ; that  the  asphaltum  distilled 
never  reached  seventy-five  tons,  the  gveatest  weekly  amount  being 
fifty-six,  and  that  no  such  quantity  of  oil  as  was  set  dowm  in  the 
prospectus  was  ever  produced  in  a single  week.  All  this  was  dis- 
tinctly proved,  and  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Auditor  gave  evi- 
dence that  there  were  never  any  profits  made,  and  that  the 
dividend  was,  in  reality,  declared  out  of  capital.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  it  was  paid  out  of  capital ; for,  so  nice  was  the 
sense  of  honour  of  the  Directors  and  the  large  shareholders,  that, 
even  after  obtaining  a vote  of  the  Company  in  favour  of  the  divi- 
dend, they  deelined  under  the  circumstances  to  accept  it,  and  the 
only  payments  made  were  in  sums  of  less  than  lok  to  the  smaller 
shareholders. 

Having  thus  fiir  established  his  case,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
Mr.  Bale  had  made  good  his  charges  against  the  Directors,  and  en- 
titled himself  to  all  the  damages  he  claimed ; but  this  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  On  closer  examination,  all  the  apparent  blots  on  the 
management  of  the  Company  were  made  to  disappear  at  the  first 
suggestion  by  counsel  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  pro- 
spectus, it  is  true,  had  contained  a statement  of  outlay  and  returns, 


but  it  was  obvious  that  the  word  “ statement  ” could  only  mean  es- 
timate, and  that  there  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
the  actual  working  should  not  have  accorded  with  a prospective 
estimate.  The  circumstance  that  the  works  had  been  some  time 
in  full  operation  before  the  estimate  was  put  forth  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  awkward  peculiarities  of  the  case  j but  then,  although 
the  statement  had  not  been  confirmed  by  past  experience,  it  might 
be  justified  at  some  future  time;  and  how  could  any  Company 
keep,  up  its  reputation  if  it  were  not  allowmd  to  substitute  weU- 
considered  estimates  for  accidental  facts  ? Obviously,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  so-called  misrepresentation  of  the  prospectus.  The 
point  as  to  the  dividend  was  still  clearer.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not 
a defendant,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  exculpate  him.  Besides,  lie 
proposed  the  resolution  for  a 10  per  cent,  dividend  in  entire 
ignorance  whether  there  were  any  profits  or  not,  and  a man 
must  be  as  captious  as  Mr.  Gladstone  wFo  would  ask  Mr.  Sheridan 
for  any  higher  justification  than  this.  But  even  as  to  the 
Directors  the  case  was  as  simple  as  possible.  They  were  satisfied 
that  the  concern  ought  to  produce  profits  of  about  22  per  cent. 
If  the  books  showed  a loss,  so  much  the  wmrse  for  the  books. 
Naturalhq  the  first  few  months’  working  would  be  more  costly  in 
every  way  than  after  the  business  was  got  into  a better  train. 
Materials  would  cost  more  than  they  ought,  labour  would  be 
wasted  in  ignorance  or  in  experiments,  and  all  these  incidental 
losses  at  the  outset  of  a speculation  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
charged  to  capital  as  preliminary  expenses.  Thus,  if  they  had 
paid  5k  instead  of  2k  los.  for  a ton  of  asphaltum,  the  difference 
was  fairly  char-geable  to  preliminary  ignorance.  If  the  yield 
of  oil  was  less  than  it  should  have  been,  preliminary  defects  in 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  were  obviously  the  cause; 
and  accordingly  the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  accounts 
rendered  them  equally  pleasant  and,  at  any  rate,  subjectively, 
true.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  open 
to  abuse,  and  that  it  does  seem  to  leave  it  optional  with  Di- 
rectors to  carry  any  amount  of  loss  they  please  to  the  account 
of  capital.  But,  then,  what  was  to  be  done  ? Confessedly,  no 
one  could  say  what  the  genuine  preliminary  expenses  were ; and  in 
such  a case,  if  the  Directors,  backed  by  a general  meeting,  are  not 
at  liberty  to  fix  them  at  a lump  sum  and  prune  the  other  items 
accordingly,  who  is  .P  This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  was  done  ; and  if 
Mr.  Bale  chose  to  consider  that  a statement  appended  to  a 
prospectus  was  really  a statement  and  not  an  estimate,  and  that  a 
dividend  of  i o per  cent,  meant  that  that  amount  had  been  actually 
earned,  surely  ho  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
management  of  Companies.  The  Directors  Imew  that  the  state- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  what  ought  to  have  happened,  and 
the  dividend  with  what  ought  to  have  been  earned,  and  they 
were  therefore  prepared  with  a conclusive  answer  to  Mr. 
Bale’s  accusation. 

But  here  comes  the  singular  part  of  the  story.  If  Mr.  Bale 
did  not  prove  fraud,  he  must  inevitably  lose  his  case,  for,  as 
Mr.  Baron  Martin  observed,  the  claim  rested  on  a count  for 
fraud,  and  nothing  else ; and  the  difficulty  with  the  defend- 
ants was,  how  to  reconcile  their  complete  refutation  of  the 
plaintifi‘’s  charges  with  their  desire  to  give  him  a solatmn  for 
the  loss  he  had  undergone.  They  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
plaintiff  nonsuited,  hostile  as  his  demeanour  had  been,  and  at  last 
a compromise  was  agreed  upon,  which  brings  into  a very  strong 
light  the  commercial  purity  and  disinterested  magnanimity  of 
these  Directors.  Strictly  speaking,  some  of  the  defendants  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  included  in  our  praise,  for  it  seems 
that  they  had  not  joined  the  Board  at  the  time  when  the' 
plaintiff  was,  as  he  alleged,  misled.  But  even  these  gentlemen 
found  an  opportunity  for  very  handsome  conduct.  The  plaintili 
being  compelled  to  abandon  his  case  against  them,  they  nobly 
refused  to  accept  payment  of  their  costs,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  rather  than  add  to  the  misfortunes  of 
their  adversary.  The  other  defendants  went  even  further. 
It  appeared  that  nothing  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
his  loss  would  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  induce  him  to  abstain 
from  pressing  on  a jury  the  hopeless  case  which  he  had  made 
against  Directors  of  the  highest  possible  repute.  If  they 
held  out,  the  plaintiff^  who  had  already  suffered  so  much, 
would  bring  still  more  serious  loss  upon  himself.  The  defendants 
wore  too  considerate  to  permit  the  catastrophe.  With  them  it 
was  a nmtter,  not  of  money  but  of  character,  and  if  the  plaintiff 
would  only  withdraw  the  charge  of  fraud,  tliej''  would  pay  him 
all  the  money  of  which  he  said  he  had  been  defrauded,  all  the 
costs  of  his  mistaken  proceedings,  and  give  him  besides  an 
indemnity  against  any  further  liability  as  a shareholder  of  the' 
Company.  Such  generosity  from  men  indig'nant  at  a false  and 
scandalous  accusation  is  not  often  met  with,  and  it  was  followed 
by  its  appropriate  reward.  Mr.  Bale’s  coimsel  accepted  the 
terms,  withdrew  the  charge  of  fraud,  and  the  defendants  left  the 
Court,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  practised  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  of  doing  good  to  one  who  had  despitefully  used  them. 
If  all  Directors  were  like  those  of  the  Asphaltum  Company 
(Limited),  it  would  be  a real  pleasure  to  be  a shareholder  even 
in  the  most  disastrous  undertaking. 


THE  HOWDEN  IIORSE-SKOW. 

IT  has  been  shown,  in  the  JEdinhurgh  Meviexo,  that  complaints  of 
deterioration  in  the  English  breed  of  horses  have  prevailed 
formerly  as  well  as  now.  During  about  two  centuries  there 
have  always  been  persons  who  looked  back  with  regret  to  some 
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model  of  eqiiino  perfection  wliich  they  supposed  to  have  existed  at 
a period  anterior  to  that  which  they  had  under  their  own  eyes. 
It  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  golden  age  whicli  thus 
eludes  historical  research  never  had  any  other  than  an  imaginary 
existence.  The  result  of  careful  inquiry  seems  to  ho  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  tolerably  satisfactory.  Although  there 
arc  many  bad  English  horses,  there  are  some  quite  equal,  and 
perhaps  superior,  to  any  that  this  country  ever  saw  before.  The 
complaints  of  deterioration  are  unfounded,  and  the  proposed  remedy 
of  an  infusion  of  Esistcrn  blood  has  been  proved  by  sufficient 
trials  to  bo  illusory.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  at  a time  when 
the  English  breed  of  horses  was  certainly  capable  of  receiving, 
and  did  receive,  benefit  from  this  source,  there  was  a disposition 
to  believe  that  exactly  the  opposite  effect  was  being  pro- 
duced. The  Edinhurgh  Eeview  quotes  a complaint  of  the  year 
1739,  that  “our  noble  breed  of  horses  is  now  enervated  by 
an  intermixture  with  Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians,”  which  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  admirers  of  unadulterated  English 
stock  just  as  Frenchmen,  and  their  manners  and  customs,  were 
commonly  regarded  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Englishmen  about 
the  same  time.  The  complaints  lately  urged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  elsewhere  have  been  well  answered  by  the  article  above 
referred  to,  and,  if  the  writer  has  good  ground  for  his  statement 
that  our  cavalry  and  artillery  were  never  so  well  mounted  as  they 
are  at  present,  it  must  be  allowed  that  one  of  the  most  important 
aims  of  English  horse-breeding  has  been  completely  attained.  It 
would  follow,  too,  that  there  has  been  improvement,  or  at  least  no 
falling  off,  in  some  of  the  largest  classes  of  English  horses ; for,  as 
we  learn  from  a competent  authority  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  farmers  do  not  in  general  breed  purposely  for 
the  army.  “ Their  aim  is  to  breed  a carriage-horse  or  a hunter ; 
but,  as  their  good  intentions  are  not  always  realized,  they  some- 
times fall  back  upon  the  cavalry  or  horse-artillery.”  If,  therefore, 
the  class  of  horses  for  military  purposes  has  improved,  it  seems  an 
(i  fortiori  consequence  that  the  classes  of  carriage-horses  and 
hunters  have  improved  also. 

The  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  naturally  attracted  special 
notice  to  what  would  have  been  otherwise  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion—namely,  the  show  of  horses  lately  held  at  Howden,  under 
the  management  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society.  This 
Society  was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  gentlemen  who 
were  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  patriotism,  as  well  as  by  a laudable 
desire  to  increase  the  value  of  their  estates  and  improve  their 
rent-rolls.  The  small  market-town  of  Howden,  in  the  East 
Riding,  is  little  known  except  to  two  widely-different  classes — 
namely,  dealers  in  horses  and  students  of  church  architecture. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  Howden  Fair  is  not  so  old  as  Howden 
Church,  but  the  usages  of  the  former  are  almost  as  enduring  as 
the  masonry  of  the  latter.  Strangers  from  many' lands  have 
visited  this  fair,  and  its  world-wide  reputation  ensured  the 
success  of  a Horse-Show  held  upon  the  same  site.  The  managers 
of  the  Show  would  of  course  own  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  of 
comfort  and  convenience  to  which  the  managers  of  the  Fair — if  there 
were  any — would  certainly  be  insensible.  The  notion  of  accommo- 
dating the  public  never  seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  any  townsman 
of  Howden  during  the  busy  week  of  the  greatest  horse-fair  in 
England,  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  the  public,  unless 
they  come  as  buyers  of  horses,  had  better  stay  away,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  room  for  them.  But  a horse-show  would  be  nothing 
without  spectators,  and  therefore  on  this  occasion  the  public  were 
invited  to  come  to  Howden,  and  suitable  arrangements  w'ere  made 
for  their  accommodation. 

The  Show  contained  320  horses,  being  more  by  100  than  had 
been  brought  together  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  same 
Societj',  and  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  this  year’s  display 
was  satisfactory.  The  prize  for  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion  for 
hunters  brought  out  only  ten  competitors,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
fess that  they  were  a moderate  lot.  This,  however,  is  not  sur- 
prising; for  the  thorough-bred  stallion  that  can  get  the  best 
hunters  will  generally  get  the  best  race-horses  also,  and  he  ranks 
rather  too  high  in  his  profession  to  attend  country  meetings.  The 
class  of  stallions  might,  however,  have  pleased  those  authorities 
who  contend  that  prizes  at  these  shows  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
horses  which  are  beyond  the  farmer’s  means.  Mr.  Dickinson  has 
said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — 

It  is  not  a winner  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger — a horse  that  will  never  be 
taken  from  his  own  stable  door — that  should  come  to  an  agricultural  show, 
exhibit  himself  there,  and  walk  off  with  the  prize ; but  it  is  a good  strong 
thorough-bred  country  stallion  that  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
mares  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  a great  injustice  to  Mr.  Dickinson  to  represent  him 
as  meaning  to  say  that  the  second  or  third  best  horse  in  a show 
ought  to  take  the  first  prize ; but  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  what  principle  he  desires  judges  to  proceed.  However, 
at  Howden  there  Avas  no  winner  of  Derby  or  St.  Leger  to  compete. 
General  Williams,  who  gained  the  first  prize,  is  a neat  useful  little 
horse,  whose  sire,  Womersley,  was  bought  by  the  French,  and 
whose  kindred  have  carried  valuable  prizes  across  the  Channel. 
Antwerp,  by  The  Flying  Dutchman,  took  the  second  prize.  His 
looks  told  unmistakably  of  his  parentage.  He  is  handsome,  and 
seems  sound ; but  he  is  built  on  too  high  a leg  to  be  the  sire  of 
weight-carriers.  Rapparee,  by  Rataplan,  sent  from  the  Raw- 
clifle  Paddocks,  looked  more  like  wear  and  tear,  but  he  is  an 
awkward-looking  horse;  at  least  the  judges  thought  so,  some 
private  individuals  venturing  to  differ  from  them.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  best  class  of  thorough-bred  stallions 


would  be  sent  into  a country  place  to  compete  for  a small 
rize,  and  perhaps  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Howden  may 
e considered  lucky  in  tlio  propinquity  of  so  many  fairly  good  anti 
certainly  well-bred  horses.  Some,  however,  among  them  are  rank 
impostors;  and  though  they  are  sliown  time  after  time,  and  never 
receive  the  least  notice  from  the  judge.s,  yet  because  they  are  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  their  services  are  to  be  had  cheap,  farmers 
who  are  not  “real  breeders ” will  employ  them  and  then  complain 
that  horse-breeding  does  not  pay.  These  are  mostly  thorough-bred 
horses  who  either  have  broken  down  in  their  attempts  at  training, 
or  were  so  evidently  useless  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
train  them  at  all.  With  years  and  flesh  they  grow  into  very  im- 
posing-looking animals,  and  perhaps  prove  profitable  to  their 
owners ; they  are  ruinous,  however,  to  the  man  who  employs  them, 
and  utterly  destructive  to  the  general  character  of  the  horses  in  their 
neighbourhood.  And  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another 
grievance.  Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  a great  demand  for 
large  showy  carriage-horses,  for  London  use,  in  Avhich  real  good- 
ness is  as  nothing  compared  with  a high  crest  and  a whole  colour. 
The  Cleveland  Bays  were  the  first  type  of  this  sort  of  horse,  but 
in  later  times  the  original  stock  has  been  so  grafted  upon  by  the 
weeds  above-mentioned  that  but  little  remains  of  the  qualities 
which  once  distinguished  it.  Size  and  colour  are  now  considered 
all  that  is  requisite  to  set  off  a gilt  harness  and  varnished  car- 
riage. But  this  class  of  horse  is  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  and 
so  he  looks  for  colour  instead  of  quality.  A 16-hand  three-year- 
old,  with  black  points  and  a high-set  head,  will  always  fetch  from 
6o^.  to  lool.,  though  the  dealer  w'ho  buys  him  knows  that  for 
work  of  any  sort  he  is  not  worth  5I.  And  so  we  see,  in  the  London 
streets  weak-legged,  slab-sided  cripples,  encased  in  gorgeous 
harness,  and  strangled  by  bearing  reins,  till  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a good  horse  can  be  obtained  in  England  at  all. 

No  exception,  however,  could  be  taken  to  the  looks  of  Prince 
Arthur,  who  gained  the  first  prize  for  coaching  stallions.  A deep 
1 6-hand  bay,  with  black  points,  he  looked  too  good  for  harness. 
A far  more  useful  stamp  was  to  be  seen  in  the  nag  horses.  Unlike  the 
coach-horse,  the  nag  does  not  attempt  to  ape  his  sirperiors,  the 
race-horses  and  hunters.  He  relies  on  his  own  powers  of  endurance, 
his  fine  action,  deep  shoulder  exactly  fitted  for  the  collar,  short 
muscular  legs,  and  general  aptitude  for  road  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  nag,  too,  blood  and  shape  are  considered  before  colour.  A white 
foot  or  forehead,  a touch  of  roan  or  grey,  does  not  disfigure  the 
nag,  about  whom  the  old  adage  still  holds,  that  no  good  horse 
can  be  of  a bad  colour.  The  best  of  the  lot  on  the  ground  was 
old  “ All  Fours,”  so  called  because  all  his  legs  are  white ; other- 
wise he  is  bright  bay.  He  has  taken  so  many  prizes  before,  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prize  at  Howden ; but  he  ap- 
peared on  the  ground,  with  a great  necklace  of  medals  won  at 
different  meetings,  in  a sort  of  ex-champion  capacity. 

The  real  working  hunters  were  a class  by  themselves,  and 
about  seventy  of  the  finest  horses  ever  seen  competed  for  it.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  a - close-knit,  short-legged  chesnut,  with  some 
white  about  him,  full  of  quality  and  up  to  great  weight,  took 
the  prize  as  the  best  “ five-year-old  hunter,  warranted 
sound,  and  to  possess  not  less  than  three  crosses  of 
pure  blood.”  This  horse,  though  owned  in  Yorkshire,  was  said 
to  have  been  bred  in  Ireland.  The  great  1 6 hands  i inch  Beech- 
wood,  who  took  the  first  prize  for  hunters  at  Islington,  also  took 
a prize  here  as  the  best  hunter  of  six  years  old  and  upwards. 
Beechwood  is  no  mere  show  horse,  as  he  has  been  hunted  re- 
gularly for  the  last  three  seasons,  and  “ he  never  has  anything  but 
a snaffie  in  his  mouth,”  his  owner  remarked,  patting  him  fondly. 
Overplus,  also  a Yorkshire  horse  and  the  rival  of  Beechwood  at 
Islington,  was  not  present.  600I.  tempted  his  owner,  and  the 
horse  has  gone  to  Austria  for,  as  is  said,  the  Emperor’s  own 
riding.  Another  grand  dark  brown  horse  of  the  same  stamp  was 
called  Charley.  His  groom  said — “ Our  measter  offered  him  for 
250?.  They  mun  give  300?.  for  him  now,  and  if  they  wait  till 
the  hunting  season  it  will  be  400I. ; but  we  can  win  a steeple- 
chase or  two  with  him  if  we  don’t  sell  him.”  Hackneys  and 
hunters  of  different  stamps  were  shown  in  abundance,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  good.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  high-bred 
class  were  the  “ horses  for  agricultural  purposes,”  whose  general 
appearance  resembled  that  of  the  dray-horses  which  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  all  Londoners.  Lancashire,  the  prize  horse  of  the 
class,  was  thus  noted  on  the  spot — “ Six  years  old,  dark  brown,  four 
white  feet,  17^  hands  high,  good  sloping  shoulder,  and  game 
intelligent  head.”  The  ponies,  too,  deserve  notice,  and  King 
Pippin,  well  known  with  the  Badsworth,  who  took  the  first 
prize,  changed  hands  at  a high  figure  on  the  spot.  A more  perfect 
horse  in  miniature  was  never  seen. 

Such  a Horse-show  as  was  held  at  Howden  is  satisfactory 
to  those  who  did  not  require  to  be  satisfied ; but  it  would 
appear,  from  Mr.  Dickinson’s  recent  letter  to  the  Times,  that 
neither  the  Show  at  Islington  nor  that  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Newcastle  was  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  commend 
the  horses  exhibited  at  Howden.  Mr.  Dickinson  quotes,  in  support 
of  his  own  opinion  that  English  horses  have  deteriorated  since 
1815,  the  opinion  of  a person  who,  if  possible,  knows  more  of  this 
subject  than  even  Mr.  Dickinson  himself — namely,  Mr.  John  Scott, 
of  Whitewall  House,  Malton.  Without  presuming  to  argue  against 
such  authorities,  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark  that  Mr.  Dickinson, 
like  other  writers  in  the  same  strain,  is  least  convincing  when  he 
comes  to  details.  He  tells  us  that  Harkaway  won  the  Goodwood 
Cup,  in  1839,  in  4m.  58s.,  and  that  Isoline,  in  1863,  took 
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5m.  7s.,  and  he  asis — “ Do  these  records  show  that  the  speed  is 
increased  ? Certainly  not ; just  the  reverse.”  Now,  if  Mr.  Dickinson 
is  right  in  concluding  that  the  speed  of  race-horses  has  decreased 
since  1839,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  records  of 
the  Derby  would  show  some  falling-off  in  pace.  But  anybody 
who  will  refer  to  a Turf  Guide  will  find  that  the  time  in  which 
the  Derby  was  run  is  given  for  every  year  since  1 846,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important  figures ; — 

Time 


Pyrrhus  the  First  . 
Blink  Bonny  . . 
Kettledrum  . . . 
Blair  Athol  . . . 


m.  s. 


1 846  . , 

• 2 55 

1857  . . 

. 2 45 

1861  . . 

• 2 43 

1864  . . 

• 2 45 

Kettledrum’s  performance  was  the  fastest  since  1846,  but  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  the  horses  started  within  the  distance.  The 


next  two  fastest  performances  have  been  those  of  Blink  Bonny 
and  her  son.  We  should  think  it  very  unreasonable  to  argue 
against  Mr.  Dickinson,  from  these  figures,  that  the  speed  of  race- 
horses has  increased  since  1846,  but  they  surely  afford  some 
groimd  for  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 


REVIEWS. 


POLISH  EXPERIENCES.* 

T ITTLE  by  little  we  are  beginning  to  learn  something  of  Poland, 
-fi-J  and  to  apprehend  dimly  what  has  been  the  true  history  of 
the  rising  now  blotted  out  in  blood  and  misery.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imderstand  Poland,  for  it  is  a country  totally  unlike 
anything  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  political  interest  attached 
to  it  leads  us  into  those  vast  and  vague  speculations  about 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  races,  where  few 
Englishmen  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  they  feel  themselves  at 
home.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  regard  even  this  recent  insurrection  as  a 
whole,  and  to  see  accurately  what  were  the  motives,  the  objects, 
and  the  chances  of  the  insurgents.  All  civil  war  spread  over  a 
large  area  is  necessai’ily  difficult  for  a foreigner  to  understand,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  a country  so  wild  and  so  thinly  peopled 
as  Poland,  and  where  every  one  whom  the  curious  traveller  falls 
in  with  speaks  a strange  tongue  and  is  marked  by  alien  tastes  and 
habits.  Nor,  until  we  have  read  the  narrative  of  an  honest  tra- 
veller, is  it  easy  to  realize  how  very  little  of  anything  a single 
foreigner  can  see  when  he  plunges  into  the  midst  of  a guerilla 
warfare.  Few  travellers  have  ever  shown  themselves  more 
accurate,  and  simple,  and  honest  than  Mr.  Bullock  5 and  as  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  is  an  enterprising,  courageous,  and  intelli- 
gent man,  his  book  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  illustration  of 
what  a traveller  really  does  see  when  he  visits  such  a scene  as  that 
of  the  Polish  insurrection.  Practically,  it  comes  to  this.  The 
traveller  rides  out  of  a border  town  into  a wet  fir-wood.  It  rains 
heavily,  and  he  falls  in  with  some  insurgents,  with  whom  he 
fraternizes.  They  all  ride  through  the  wet  fir-wood  till  they  come 
to  some  more  insurgents ; and  then  they  bivouack,  and  then  there 
is  an  alarm,  and  then  they  eat  black  bread  and  partake  of  the  soup 
of  the  country,  the  fumes  of  which  are  very  grateful,  &c.  &c. ; and 
after  a little  while  there  is  a skirmish,  and  the  bullets  whistle 
through  the  wet  fir-branches,  and  the  insm’gents  disperse,  and  the 
traveller  makes  oft'  through  the  mud,  and  has  to  duck  under  the 
dripping  boughs,  and  his  horse  stumbles,  and  he  ultimately  gets 
back  to  some  sort  of  precarious  dinner.  It  must  be  delightful  to 
a man  who  has  gone  persistently  through  adventures  of  this  kind 
to  get  back  to  the  tamer  but  safer  adventures  of  his  native 
island  — to  a Scotch  moor,  for  example,  where  he  shoots  as 
little  or  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  goes  through  that 
delightful  sort  of  training  which  consists  in  heightening  the 
pleasure  of  a good  heavy  dinner  by  breaking  vows  of  moderation, 
and  where  the  sudden  failure  of  a cook  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  serious  of  calamities.  The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Bullock’s 
book  is  its  conspicuous  veracity.  He  never  makes  the  best  of  his 
situation.  If  he  is  in  a wet  fir-wood  and  sees  nothing,  he  says 
so.  When  he  is  present  at  an  engagement  in  a corn-field,  he 
honestly  records  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and 
that,  in  the  next  place,  he  could  see  nothing  on  account  of  the  corn 
being  too  high.  And  yet  he  did  all  that  any  traveller  could  have 
done.  No  one  could  have  been  bolder  or  more  indefatigable.  The 
way  in  which  he  used  to  ride  about  in  those  desolate  wet  woods, 
all  by  himself,  executing  the  most  dangerous  commissions  for  in- 
surgent leaders,  and  exposed  every  moment  to  the  risk  of  being 
killed  in  a quarrel  with  which  he  had  no  concern  and  in  which 
he  was  taking  no  active  part,  is  enough  to  make  the  reader 
uncomfortable,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  writer  has  come 
home  safe  and  well.  However,  this  is  the  sort  of  amusement 
which  clever  and  courageous  young  Englishmen  delight  in.  And 
if  so,  let  them  enjoy  it.  They  are  more  than  welcome  to  their 
gloomy  rides  through  the  wet  fir-woods;  for  these  rambles  amuse 
the  travellers  while  they  are  going  on,  and  it  entertains  us  to  hear 
of  them  when  they  are  over. 

Throughout  the  whole  account  of  that  portion  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  kli\  Bullock  personallj'  saw,  we  are  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  utter  and  absolute  hopelessness.  The  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  Galicia  and  on  the  Galician  border,  for  at 
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first  the  Austrians  were  not  very  stringent  in  their  opposition,  and 
Cracow  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  movement.  After- 
wards, when  Austria  saw  that  England  and  France  were  not  going 
to  fight,  she  changed  her  course,  and  every  germ  of  disaffection 
was  sternly  crushed  out.  Mr.  Bullock,  for  example,  was  sum- 
marily expelled  from  Cracow;  for  Austria  no  longer  thought  it 
advisable  that  accounts  of  what  was  happening  in  Poland 
should  reach  the  English  newspapers.  Of  a rising  in  Galicia 
itself  there  was  no  probability,  for  the  peasants  are  furiously 
Austrian,  and  were  as  much  against  the  insurgents  as  the 
Russians  themselves  were.  Austria  has  managed  to  get  the 
peasants  entirely  with  her,  and  although  the  Galician 
massacres  of  1846  evoked  the  moral  disapprobation  of  Europe, 
that  does  not  prevent  the  aid  of  the  peasants  being  exceedingly 
useful.  Moral  disapprobation  breaks  no  bones,  and  the  Austrians, 
with  Cracow  in  their  grasp  and  the  Galician  peasants  on  their  side, 
have  not  apparently  much  to  fear  from  Poland.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  overtures  Austria  made  to  the  Western  Powers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  con- 
vinced of  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  support  from  them  that  she 
made  her  peace  with  Russia.  The  landed  proprietors  of  Galicia 
warmly  supported  the  insurrection,  and  freely  gave  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children  for  their  country.  Mr.  Bullock  stayed 
in  several  of  the  best  coimtry-houses  of  Galicia,  and  he  is  warm  in 
his  praises  of  the  family  life  of  the  Polish  proprietors.  He  found 
it,  as  he  says,  highly  refreshing  to  exchange  the  eternal  clatter  of 
dominoes,  and  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  French  and  German  cafes 
in  winter,  for  the  cheerful  family  tea-table.  He  even  regrets 
that  the  Poles  imitate  the  French,  for  the  Poles  “ are  un- 
mistakably the  finer  people  of  the  two,”  and  “ the  mere  fact 
that  the  Poles  are  a tea  and  not  a coflee-drinking  people 
brings  them  nearer  to  us  English.”  As  to  the  Polish  ladies, 
Mr.  Bullock  is  more  than  grateful ; he  is  poetical,  and  soars  beyond 
those  regions  of  hidden  romance  where  most  Englishmen  are  con- 
tent to  dwell.  He  thinks  that  he  will  best  express  his  feelings 
when  he  says  that  “ you  find  in  them  all  those  qualities  which 
are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  • woman.’  ” Young  ladies,  whether 
Polish  or  other,  would  be  very  difficult  to  please  if  they  did  not 
like  a man  who  rode  contentedly  through  his  wet  fir-woods,  and 
could  write  so  gallantly  and  enthusiastically.  Mr.  Bullock  also 
adduces  many  proofs  of  the  sense  and  practical  aptitude  for 
affairs  which  the  Polish  proprietors  show  throughout  Poland, 
and  which,  long  before  the  insurrection,  was  a cause  of  gi’eat 
anxiety  both  to  the  Prussian  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ments. The  Agricultural  society  in  Posen  was  so  well  managed 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  to  interfere,  and  substitute 
a Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  its  own.  There  is  nothing 
which  Mr.  Bullock’s  book  tends  more  conclusively  to  establish 
than  that  the  Poles  have  apparently  as  good  and  strong  a tuim  for 
self-government  as  any  untried  nation  in  Europe.  The  old  theory, 
that  the  Poles  of  to-day  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  absurdities 
attending  on  the  working  of  the  old  Polish  Constitution,  may  be 
put  away  and  buried  once  for  all.  On  whatever  other  points 
recent  English  writers  on  Poland  may  disagi-ee,  they  all  agree 
that  the  Polish  aristocracy  is  liberal,  moderate,  and  intelligent, 
and  no  more  deserves  to  be  estimated  by  the  follies  of  the  past 
than  our  Universities  deserve  to  be  estimated  by  the  blasphemous 
rhapsodies  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  toadies  of  the  Restoration 
praised  the  virtues  of  Charles  II. 

North-east  and  east  of  Galicia  lie  the  important  provinces  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  where  the  peasants  are  mostly  Ruthenians, 
and,  although  not  of  Russian  origin,  have  been  forcibly  converted  to 
the  Greek  Church.  Here,  again,  the  peasants  were  favourable  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  insurgents  had  not  the  ghost  of  a chance.  The 
peasants  were  quite  as  cruel  as  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  the 
horrors  which  took  place  while  the  insurrection  was  going  on  were 
awful.  Mr.  Bullock  makes  it  his  task  to  enumerate  sufficient  of 
these  horrors  to  stir  up,  as  he  hopes,  the  indignation  of  the  English 
public  against  the  Russian  Government.  Let  us  not  dis- 
appoint him,  and  let  us  have  our  moral  indignation  stirred  up. 
Atrocities  are  atrocious,  and  no  theories  ought  to  make  us  gloss 
them  over.  But,  being  such  as  it  is,  and  being  circumstanced  £is 
it  was,  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  the  Russian  Government 
could  have  helped  these  atrocities,  or  at  least  some  of  them. 
English  civilization  and  English  public  opinion,  and  all 
good  English  influences  put  together,  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  some  of  the  most  hellish  acts  ever  done  on  eaith 
being  the  consequence  of  English  troops  storming  a town; 
and  there  were  scenes  in  India,  when  the  English  began  to 
triumph  over  the  mutineers,  which  rivalled  the  sadder  episodes  of 
the  present  civil  war  in  America  or  of  the  Algerian  conquests  of 
France.  But  if  the  recording  angel  of  history  is  expected  to  shed 
effacing  tears  over  all  English  misdeeds,  we  ought  not  to  grudge 
that  a little  stray  moisture  should  dim  the  heinousness  of 
Russian  crimes.  The  peasants  of  Volhynia  are  savages,  and 
the  Russian  troops  are  savages  well  supplied  for  the  most 
part  with  liquor.  They  found  an  insurrection  opposed  to  them, 
and,  each  in  their  own  way,  they  had  learned  to  hate  the  insur- 
gents ; the  peasants,  because,  as  they  were  assmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  insurrection  was  meant  to  do  them  some  obscm’e  sort 
of  pecimiary  harm,  and  the  Russian  troops,  because  the  insmgents 
were  rebelling  against  Holy  Russia  and  the  Czar.  When  these 
barbarians  had  got  the  insurgents  down  they  kicked  them,  as  bar- 
barians love  to  kick  their  enemies.  The  Russian  officers,  as  Mr. 
Bullock  records,  if  they  chose  to  interfere  to  save  prisoners  from 
foul  outrages,  had  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  It  is  frightful 
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to  read  of  what  was  done.  The  peasants,  for  example,  used  some- 
times to  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  captives,  pour  vitriol  and 
spirits  of  wine  into  their  bleeding  sockets,  and  set  tire  to  them, 
^vage  man  is  everywhere  a monster,  and  civilized  man  is  a mix- 
ture of  monsters  and  of  something  leetter.  Mr.  Bullock  bids  us 
notice  that  all  this,  and  especially  the  cruel  imprisonment  and  exile 
to  which  those  were  sentenced  whose  lives  were  spared,  went  on 
under  the  reign  of  the  “mild”  Alexander.  And  he  complains 
that  it  was  sickening  to  hear  the  Emperor  Alexander  praised  for 
his  good  intentions  when  such  deeds  were  done  in  his  dominions. 
Probably  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  as  powerless  to  hinder  the 
cruelties  of  the  Volhynian  peasants,  or  even  those  of  his  own 
troops,  as  the  Peace  Society  is  to  hinder  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  presurne  it  is  because  he  recoils  from  the  sad  thought  of 
educated,  self-respecting,  noble-hearted  men  like  the  flower  of  the 
Polish  aristocracy  being  given  over  to  a barbarian  nation  like  the 
Eussians,  that  Mr.  Bullock  denounces  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
diplomatists  who,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  took  away 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from  Prussia  and  gave  it  to  Russia.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  positions  of  general  politics  which  Mr.  Bullock 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  maintain,  and,  as  he  has  most  carefully 
studied  Poland  and  its  history,  any  view  he  may  have  been  led 
to  form  on  so  capital  a point  deserves  consideration.  But  we 
are  unable  to  see  the  grounds  for  his  opinion.  At  the  end  of  his 
volume  he  gives  an  account  of  a tour  he  made  through  Posen, 
and  of  all  that  he  saw  there.  It  would  appear,  from  his  account, 
that  the  Pnissian  Government  has  been  entirely  unable  to  con- 
ciliate the  Polish  aristocracy,  which  is  as  devotedly  Polish  there 
as  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that  it  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  with 
the  peasants,  from  whom  it  is  separated  by  the  strong  barrier 
of  religious  differences.  What  Prussia  has  been  able  to 
do  is  to  Germanize  the  towns.  Mr.  Bullock  must  there- 
fore mean  that  the  diplomatists  of  1815  ought  to  have  been 
wise  enough  to  give  as  much  of  Poland  as  possible  to  a 
Power  that  would  have  Germanized  the  towns,  and  especially 
Warsaw.  In  so  far  as  Warsaw  is  the  centre  and  hotbed  of  all  in- 
surrections, it  would  have  tended  to  prevent  insurrections  if 
Warsaw  had  been  Germanized.  But  as  the  Prussians  can  do  no 
more  than  Germanize  the  towns,  and  cannot  assimilate  the  Poles 
of  any  class,  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  Poles  would  have  gained 
by  this.  And  certainly  Germany  would  have  lost,  for,  as  it  is, 
Prussia  is  much  hampered  by  having  to  keep  her  hold  on  Posen, 
and  by  being  thus  obliged  to  make  common  cause  with  Russia ; 
and  the  evil  would  only  have  been  intensified  if  her  Polish  area 
had  been  enlarged.  Unless  Prussia  becomes  liberal,  Germany 
cannot  become  liberal;  and  the  best  security  for  the  future  of 
Prussia  is  that  Posen  is  so  small  and  insignificant  a part  of 
the  whole  territory,  and  the  Poles  are  so  easily  kept  down 
there,  that  Prussia  can  almost  afford  to  forget  that  she  has 
to  deal  with  Poles  and  so  may  come  to  play  her  proper  part  in 
Germany.  But  this  would  have  been  impossible  if  Polish 
Prussia  had  stretched  as  far  as  Warsaw.  Nor — if  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Bullock  thinks,  the  first  of  all  objects  of  European  ambition 
that  Russia  should  be  weakened  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  the 
greatest  of  dangers  is  lest  Europe  should  become  wholly  Cossack— 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Russia  should  have  such  a thorn  in  her 
side  as  Poland  is.  No  end  of  Poland  has  been  made  or  is  possible. 
This  insurrection,  which  was  supported  by  all  intelligent  Poles 
solely  on  the  supposition  that  England  and  France  would  assist 
them,  is  now  a complete  failure.  But  Poland  has  not  been 
destroyed.  In  twenty  years  there  will  be  another  generation 
prepared  to  rise  if  the  chance  is  given.  All  that  Mr.  Bullock 
says  on  this  head  is  well  worth  studying.  He  explains  that 
Russia  cannot  Russianize  the  towns,  for  she  has  no  town 
population  of  her  own  to  spare,  no  officials  of  a stamp  to 
impress  a new  character  on  a population,  and  no  middle  class 
willing  to  seek  wealth  in  a new  sphere.  Nor  can  she  change  the 
proprietorship  of  the  lands.  If  she  does  confiscate  the  estates  of 
the  Polish  nobles,  she  must  simply  let  them  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. She  has  no  class  of  men  to  take  the  place  of 
those  whom  she  would  dispossess.  In  Lithuania,  where 
General  Mouravieff  was  determined  to  root  the  insurrection  out, 
and  where  he  confiscated  exactly  as  he  pleased,  he  only  could 
manage  to  turn  out  one  proprietor  in  ten.  There  is  no  one  to  buy 
the  confiscated  estates  except  the  Jews,  who  can  only  buy  them  on 
the  chance  of  some  day  reselling  them,  either  to  adjacent  pro- 
prietors or  to  the  peasants ; but  this  is  a very  long  and  uncertain 
process,  and  meanwhile  the  wealth  and  the  revenue  of  the  State 
must  be  seriously  aifected.  Europe  has  not  done  with  Poland  yet, 
and  books  about  Poland  are  still  worth  reading,  even  when  they 
are  not  so  short  and  pleasant  and  unaffected  as  this  volume  of 
“ Experiences.” 


ENOCH  ARDEN.* 

The  annomicement  of  a new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 

Tennyson  is,  for  present  readers,  what  the  announcement  of 
a new  story  by  the  author  of  Waverley  was  forty  years  ago.  A 
thrill  of  expectation  runs  now,  as  it  ran  then,  through  thousands 
of  bosoms.  The  bounds  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  are  to  be 
enlarged  ; an  addition  is  being  made  to  those  efforts  of  the 
imagination  which  are  our  own  property;  a legacy  is  beino- 
bequeathed  to  our  heirs.  Our  hope  is  pretty  sure  to  be  weU 
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founded,  because,  however  opinions  may  differ  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  Mr..  'Tennyson’s  poems,  he  has  written  very  few  that 
we  could  consent  to  spare,  or  which  posterity  perhaps  will 
willingly  let  die  — so  long  at  least  as  we  and  they  continue 
to  preserve  with  reverence  even  the  fragments  of  works  inscribed 
with  great  names.  We  could  surrender  with  pleasure  to  oblivion 
many  hundreds  of  Wordsworth’s  lines  and  even  some  of  his  entire 
poems.  Cowper,  Scott,  Byron,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  such 
a sacrifice.  They  often  wrote  or  published  in  haste,  or  they  have 
suffered  from  the  erring  and  extravagant  zeal  of  their  editors,  who 
thought  that  whatsoever  they  had  penned  must  necessarily  redound 
to  their  fame  or  interest  the  public.  There  are  degrees,  priority, 
and  place  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  verses ; but  upon  all  that  he  prints 
the  seal  of  the  artist  is  visible.  He  is  careful  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great;  he  has  too  much  reverence  for  the  language 
which  he  inherits  and  adorns  to  rest  content  with  anything  short 
of  the  best  he  can  give  his  readers. 

“ Enoch  Arden,”  the  poem  which  ushers  in  and  gives  its  name 
to  his  new  volume,  is  a story  which,  if  it  had  come  to  Crabbe’s 
knowledge,  would  most  probably  have  supplied  him  with  another 
Tale  of  the  Hall  or  the  Borough.  There  is  much  in  tlie  subject 
akin  to  Crabbe’s  temper  and  genius.  The  port,  the  mill,  the  fish- 
ing nets  and  anchors  on  the  beach,  the  long  street,  the  mouldered 
church,  the  hazel  wood,  the  Danish  barrows  are  objects  which 
he  has  sometimes  described,  and  which  always  possessed  peculiar 
charms  for  him.  These  he  would  have  catalogued  faithfully,  some- 
times perhaps  verbosely.  In  one  page,  we  should  have  had  ground 
for  applauding  a Teniers’ picture  in  words;  in  others,  equal  ground 
for  objecting  to  the  epigrammatic  conceits  or  the  tedious  platitudes 
that  marred  his  canvas.  Enoch  Arden  delineated  by  Crabbe  would 
have  been  an  Aldborough  fisherman,  and  Philip  Ray  an  Aldborough 
miller — ^veracious,  but  not  typical  and  representative  samples  of 
their  kind.  But  neither  into  the  fisherman  nor  into  the  miller 
would  he  have  infused  the  strength,  tenderness,  or  distinct  per- 
sonality with  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  endowed  them  ; nor  would 
the  transitions  have  been  so  easy  and  just  from  the  cool,  grave  tints 
of  the  English  fishing-town  to  the  broad,  fierce  splendour  of  the 
tropical  island.  Again,  Philip  Ray  and  Enoch  Arden  are  each  of 
them  marked  by  the  fortitude  that  arises  from  and  rests  upon  an 
unselfish  nature.  Each  practises,  but  in  different  ways,  the  most 
rigorous  self-denial ; each  is  actuated  by  love  in  its  purest  form, 
by  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil ; each  is  lord  of  himseltj  and 
steeled  against  every  overt  or  insidious  lure  of  the  passion  which 
absorbs  him.  Crabbe  would  have  strongly  discriminated  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  this  pair  of  brave  men.  Mr.  Tennyson  does 
more ; he  reveals  to  us  the  inward  and  spiritual  difference  between 
them.  Inspired  by  a common  passion  for  Annie  Lee,  placed  on 
the  same  scene,  and  among  many  similar  circumstances — and  scene 
and  circumstances  are  not  weak  masters  for  ordinary  men — Philip 
.and  Enoch,  each  strong  in  hope  and  patient  in  tribulation,  stand 
as  apart  from  one  another  as  the  English  fishing-town  with  its 
masts,  its  brown  sands  and  cliffs,  and  its  sober-tinted  trees  and 
bushes  stands  apart  from  the  grandeur,  the  gorgeousness,  and  the 
glare  of  tropical  day  and  night  in  the  “ beauteous,  hateful  island.” 

Of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  dramatic  power  no  reader  of  Maud,  we  sup- 
pose, can  doubt,  even  if  he  had  not  discovered  it  in  many  poems 
of  earlier  date.  That  power  is  equally  conspicuous  in  “Enoch 
Arden,”  and  in  the  story  that  follows  it,  “Aylmer’s  Field.”  The 
epic  and  dramatic  genius  are  not  so  alien  to  each  other  as  some 
critics  would  tgach  us  to  think.  The  footprints  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  visible  in  the  Oresteia  and  in  either  CEdipus, 
in  the  Rhesus  and  in  either  Iphigenia.  It  is  the  epic  poet 
of  the  second  rank — he  in  whom  the  diathesis  predominates 
over  the  euresis,  whose  language  and  art  transcend  his  inven- 
tion and  passion — who  is  defective  in  dramatic  force.  Had 
Rome  ever  possessed  a national  tragic  drama,  Virgil  would 
not  have  been  to  it  what  Homer  was  to  the  Greek  stage. 
It  would  have  been  from  the  passionate  philosophy  of  the  “ De 
Rerum  Natura,”  not  from  the  smooth-flowing,  equable,  and 
majestic  .iEneid,  that  a Roman  JEschylus  would  have  streng- 
thened his  might.  We  were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed 
when  it  proved  that  the  late  Laureate  could  not  write  a tragedy ; 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  present  Laureate  should  not  write  an 
excellent  one.  To  the  work  he  would  bring  passion,  lofty  or 
simple  eloquence,  constructive  skill,  familiarity  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  with  the  moods  of  the  human  mind.  What 
other  qualities  are  demanded  for  the  composition  of  CEdipus  or 
Lear  ? 

It  would  be  idle,  and  indeed  presumptuous,  to  claim  for  any  living 
poet,  and  indeed  for  more  than  a very  few  poets  of  remote  or  recent 
date,  a larger  measure  of  the  imaginative  faculty  than  Mr.  Tenny- 
son possesses.  But  it  is  neither  presumptuous  nor  idle  to  ascribe 
to  him  an  equal  measure  with  that  possessed  by  the  greatest  poets 
in  any  age  of  the  art  which  controls  and  guides  imagination.  Be 
it  a happy  instinct,  or  be  it  severe  discipline,  be  it  a gift  or  an 
acquisition,  he  reigns  supreme  in  the  realm  of  his  own  mind — 
neither  mistrustful  nor  prodigal  of  its  strength,  discerning  where 
liberty  ends  and  where  license  begins,  adjusting  the  opposite 
forces  of  reason  and  fancy,  balancing  gorgeous  and  sublime 
eloquence  with  stern  and  simple  economy  of  language,  harmonizing 
mere  power  with  mere  beauty,  loyal  yet  not  servile  to  the  piimal 
laws  of  art.  Virgil  is  not  more  master  of  himself,  Lucretius  in  his 
happiest  moments  is  not  borne  more  strongly  or  swiftly  along  by  the 
poetic  afflatus,  than  Tennyson.  But  he  treads  securely  in  regions 
where  the  younger  of  these  poets  does  not  venture  ; he  obeys  laws 
which  the  elder  of  them  knew  not  or  disdained  in  his  compositions. 
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Mr.  Tennyson  is  a consummate  artist,  possessing,  but  not  pos- 
sessed by,* bis  genius.  To  him  may  be  applied,  even  more  justly  than 
it  was  to  Marlowe,  the  attribute  of  the  “mighty  line.”  For  con- 
centration of  this  kind  he  stands  beside  Dante.  The  readers  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  are  familiar  with  many  culminations  of  force 
and  beauty,  such  as 

E caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

Quiw  trovammo  Pluto  il  gran  nemico. 

Dolce  color  d’  oriental  zaffiro. 

A guisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa. 

jEnoch  Arden,  to  say  nothing  of  such  gleanings  as  so  many  other  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  compositions  afford,  furnishes  an  ample  portion  of 
this  concentrative  power : — 

The  ship  “ Good  Fortune,”  tho’  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscaj',  roughly  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelmed  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 

Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 

And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-coloured  seas. 

But  we  are  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Tennyson  by  thus  serving  him 
up  in  morsels,  and  his  readers  will  pick  out  for  themselves  many 
similar  culminating  verses.  In  the  following  description  of 
tropical  scenery  almost  every  verse  deserves  to  be  underlined : — 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  heaven, 

The  slender  coco’s  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 

The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev’n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world. 

All  these  he  saw ; but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see  ; the  kindly  human  face. 

Nor  ever  hear  a kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef. 

The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch’d 
And  blossomed  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

A shipwrecked  sailor  waiting  for  a sail. 

We  have  given  no  hint  of  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden,  neither  do 
we  intend  doing  so.  We  hold  such  forestalling  of  plots  to  be  a 
very  questionable  act  of  benevolence  either  to  the  author  or  the 
reader.  But  we  must  betray  the  author’s  confidence  so  far  as 
to  render  our  next  extract  intelligible.  Enoch,  having  married 
Annie  Lee,  is,  for  her  sake  and  his  children’s,  compelled  to  go 
as  boatswain  in  a ship  “ China  bound.”  The  vessel  is  wrecked 
on  its  homeward  voyage.  Enoch  passes  ten  solitary  years  in  the 
island  already  mentioned,  but  is  finally  released  from  it,  and  landed 
in  the  harbour  whence  he  had  sailed  before.  During  his  absence, 
and  in  conviction  of  his  death,  his  wife  Annie  has  married  lier 
once  rejected  suitor,  Philip  Ray,  and  is  once  more  a happy  wife 
and  mother.  Poor  Enoch,  now  lonelier  than  even  in  his  island, 
resolves  to  remain  concealed,  that  he  may  not  shatter  all  the 
happiness  of  the  hearth ; and  only  on  his  death-bed,  and  under  oath 
that  the  disclosure  of  his  return  and  presence  shall  not  be  made 
while  he  lives,  confesses  to  an  ancient  neighbour  that  he  is  the 
long-lost  Arden.  And  this  is  his  dying  charge,  and  this  the 
manner  of  his  death : — 

I charge  you  now. 

When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her  ; 

Save  for  the  bar  betw'een  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  liead  beside  my  own.  . 

And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I saw 
So  Hive  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  her. 

And  tell  my  son  that  I died  blessing  him. 

And  say  to  Philip  that  I blest  him  too ; 

He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 

But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 

I am  their  father  ; but  she  must  not  come. 

For  my  dead  liice  would  vex  her  after-life. 

And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be : 

This  hair  is  his  : she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it. 

And  I have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  j^ears. 

And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  the  grave ; 

But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I shall  see  him. 

My  babe  in  bliss  : wherefore  when  I am  gone 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her : 

It  will  moreover  be  a token  to  her. 

That  I am  he 

Then  the  third  night  after  this, 

While  Enoch  slumbered  motionless  and  pale. 

And  hliriam  watched  and  dozed  at  intervals. 

There  came  so  loud  a calling  of  the  sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 

He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arras  abroad. 

Crying  with  a loud  voice  “ A sail  1 a sail ! 

“ 1 am  saved ; ” and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

“Aylmer’s  Field,”  also,  is  a tragic  story — a tale  of  true  love 
crossed  by  pride,  the  issue  of  which  is  the  extinction  of  the  proud 
house  of  Aylmer  with  all  its  ancestral  pomp  and  heraldic  vanities. 
The  very  land  knows  its  place  no  more : — 

The  great  Hall  was  ■wholly  broken  down. 

And  the  broad  woodland  parcell’d  into  fanns ; j 

And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter’s  good  j 

Lies  the  hawk’s  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his  run,  I 


The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plaintain  bores, 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 

The  slow-wonn  creeps  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  field. 

“Aylmer’s  Field  ” will  possibly,  with  some  persons,  find  as  much 
favour  as  “ Enoch  Arden,”  and  be  more  generally  relished  than  the 
story  next  in  order,  entitled  “ Sea  Dreams.”  In  our  opinion 
“ Aylmer’s  Field  ” is  the  more  complete  poem  of  the  two,  but  it 
contains  no  single  passage  equal  to  the  clerk’s  dream  of  “ Life  ” 
and  “Work.”  To  this  poem  indeed,  as  it  was  published  some 
time  ago  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  many  readers  need  no  introduc- 
tion, neither  to  the  true  and  touching  portraiture  of  life  on  the 
verge  of  death  called  the  “ Grandmother,”  which  is  even  more 
generally  kno-wn.  Of  the  “Northern  Farmer,”  written  in  the 
Lincolnshire  dialect,  it  would  be  rmfair  to  cite  a portion,  and  for 
the  whole  we  have  not  space.  The  omission  is  of  no  moment ; 
the  pathos  and  humour  of  the  verses  would  ensure  their  reception 
even  if  the  ballad  itself  were  not  among  the  most  curious  and 
perfect  sjimples  of  provincial  English.  In  the  division  entitled 
“ Miscellaneous  ” by  the  author  we  find  some  poems  written  in  an 
earlier  style,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date.  One,  however,  immediately 
following  the  “ Voyage  ” is  so  brief  and  so  beautiful  that  we 
cannot  pass  it  by.  It  is  entitled 

In  the  Valley  op  Cauteretz. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white. 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night. 

All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I walked  with  one  1 loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  valley  while  I walk’d  to-day 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a mist  that  rolls  away ; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed. 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree. 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a living  voice  to  me. 

“Boadicea,”  altbougb  placed  by  its  author  in  a sort  of  appendix, 
and  ranked  by  him  among  metrical  “ experiments,”  is  a poem  of 
striking  power  and  beauty.  If  inferior  to  the  verses  of  whose 
metre  it  is  an  echo,  it  is  because  the  English  language,  ductile  as 
it  is  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  hands,  cannot  represent  the  fuiy  and  the 
force  of  the  Roman  original.  But  the  “ Atys  ” of  Catullus  need 
not  and  should  not  diminish  our  appreciation  of  “Boadicea.” 
There  are  few  passages  in  the  most  pictorial  of  the  Latin  his- 
torians more  graphic  than  that  in  which  he  describes  the  rising  of 
the  Eastern  British  tribes  against  the  Roman  oppressor.  Even 
the  prosaic  Dion  Cassius  warms  into  something  approaching  en- 
thusiasm when  he  writes  of  the  “Warrior  Queen”  of  the  Icenians. 
But  the  brief  sentences  of  Tacitus  are  like  the  muttering  and 
menacing  heralds  of  the  storm  warping  up  from  windward.  A 
few  of  them  will  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  how  the  historian 
ministers  to  the  poet — how  the  poet  amplifies  and  intensifies  the 
picture  of  the  historian  : — 

Nulla  palam  causa  delapsum  Camuloduni  simulacrum  Victorias  ac  retro 
conversum,  quasi  cederet  liostibus  — Feeminx  in  furorem  turbatx  adesse 
exitium  canebant — visamque  speciem  in  xstuaido  Tamesx  subversx  coloniv 
— Oceanus  cruento  aspectu,  in  sicco  labente  xstu  humanorum  corporum 
effigies — strepitum  et  clamorem  tot  milium — Adesse  deos  justx  vindictsfe— 
Boadicea  curru  Alias  prx  se  vehens,  ut  quamque  nationem  accesserat,  &c. 
Hear  it  Gods  ! the  Gods  have  heard  it,  O Icenian,  0 Coritanian  ! 

Doubt  not  ye  the  Gods  have  answered,  Catieuchlanian,  Trinobant. 

These  have  told  us  all  their  anger  in  miraculous  utterances 

Bloodily  flowed  the  Tamesa  rolling  phantom  bodies  of  horses  and  men  ; 
Then  a phantom  colony  smouldered  on  the  refluent  estuary  ; 

Lastly  yonder  yester-even,  suddenly  giddily  tottering  — 

There  was  one  who  watched  and  told  me — dowra  their  statue  of  Victory  fell. 

Hear  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian ! hear  Coritanian,  Trinobant  1 
While  I roved  about  the  forest,  long  and  bitterly  meditating. 

There  I heard  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  ceremony. 

Loosely  robed  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terrible  prophetesses ; 

‘ Fear  not,  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  isle  of  silvery  parapets ! 

Tho’  the  Koman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho’  the  gathering  enemy  narrow  thee, 
Thou  shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle,  thou  shalt  be  the  mighty  one  yet! 
Thine  the  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the  deeds  to  be  celebrated. 

Thine  the  nwriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and  shadow  illimitable. 

Thine  the  lands  of  lasting  summer,  many-blossoming  Paradises, 

Thine  the  North  and  thine  the  South,  and  thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God. 

In  fine  contrast  with  this  passionate  impersonation  of  wrongs 
endured  and  avenged  long  ago,  stands  the  calm  wisdom  of  the 
verses,  entitled 

A Dedication. 

Dear,  near  and  true— no  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho’  he  make  jmu  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  tho  fall — take  this  and  pray  that  he. 

Who  wrote  it,  honouring  your  sweet  faith  in  him, 

.May  trust  himself ; and  spite  of  praise  and  scorn. 

As  one  w^ho  feels  the  immeasurable  world. 

Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise ; 

And  after  Autumn  past — if  left  to  pass 
His  autumn  into  seeming-leafless  days — 

Draw  toward  the  long  frost  and  longest  night. 

Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  fruit 
Which  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a flower. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.* 

The  letters  contained  in  this  volume  begin  in  1770,  on  the  eve 
of  Marie  Antoinette’s  marriage,  and  go  down  to  July,  179^. 
They  are  addressed,  with  a few  exceptions,  to  members  of  her 

* Correspondance  inedite  de  3Iarie  Antoinette,  puhliee  sur  les  Documents 
Originaux.  Par  le  Comte  Paul  Vogt  d’Hunolstein,  Ancien  Depute  de  la 
Moselle.  Paris:  Dentu.  1864. 
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I family — to  her  mother,  to  her  sister  Maria  Cluistina,  and  to  her 
I two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Leopold.  Of  the  remaining;  letters,  most 
I are  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Comte  de  Mercy.  They 
I are  obviously  of  tho  most  intimate  and  confidential  character,  .and 
I a reader  naturally  wishes  to  know  where  they  come  from.  The 
answer  to  this,  in  tho  preface  to  the  volume,  is  that  all  the  papers 
contained  in  it  have  been  “ copied  and  compared  most  carefully 
with  the  oris’inals,  belonging  to  M.  lo  Comte  d’Hunolstein,”  and 
that,  with  a few  orthographical  corrections,  the  letters  are  printed 
as  they  are  written.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
such  letters  found  their  way  into  the  keeping  of  the  Count 
d’Hunolstein,  and  on  this  point  no  information  is  given  us.  The 
editor  merely  remarks  that  the  Queen  “ used  to  make  two  or  even 
three  copies,  not  only  of  her  own  letters,  but  also  of  letters  and 
papers  addressed  to  her,  in  order  to  be  able  to  entrust  them  to 
ditierent  persons,  and  thus  to  ensure  their  reaching  the  members 
of  her  family  and  her  friends,  especially  at  a time  when,  a close 
prisoner,  she  could  no  longer  do  as  she  pleased,  and  could  not 
trust  those  around  her.”  This  multiplication  of  copies  accounts  in 
a general  way  for  documents  of  great  secresy  and  importance  being 
found  ill  the  hands  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  not  originally 
meant ; but  vre  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  channel  through 
which  these  particular  letters  passed  into  the  collection  of  their 
present  possessor,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  remark  applies 
only  to  the  letters  written  after  1789,  which  fill  about  half  the 
volume.  The  other  half  consists  of  letters  which  have  little  to  do 
witli  political  matters — letters  full  of  harmless  gossip  or  family 
confidences  or  expressions  of  affection,  such  as  a homesick  daughter 
writes  to  her  mother  or  a sister  to  a sister.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  have  preserved  “ two  or  even  three  ” 
copies  of  familiar  notes  like  these ; nor  does  the  editor  say  so. 
But  if  not,  the  “ originals  ” of  which  the  editor  speaks  must  have 
come  to  him  from  the  most  private  family  archives  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  If  this  has  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
satisfy  a natural  cimosity  as  to  tjie  way  in  which  so  remarkable  a 
communication  was  made  to  him.  A book  which,  like  this,  gives, 
in  reality,  no  adequate  account  of  itself,  necessarily  awakens  a 
degree  of  mistrust ; and  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in 
the  letters  themselves  which  carries  us  beyond  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  Queen’s  life,  or  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  her  character.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while 
before  now,  though  it  seems  a strange  piece  of  trouble  to  take,  to 
compose  imaginary  letters  of  remarkable  people,  or  to  eke  out 
what  is  imperfect  in  a collection  by  imitations  modelled  on  the 
genuine  remains.  Such  a suspicion  may  be  perfectly  groundless 
in  the  present  instance ; but  it  is  entirely  the  editor’s  fault  if  it 
arises  in  the  minds  of  readers  whom  he  has  left  without  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  papers ; and  the  letters  themselves 
are  not  enough  to  negative  the  supposition  of  a biography  in  an 
epistolary  form. 

Taking  the  book,  however,  for  what  it  claims  to  be,  we  find 
Marie  Antoinette  quitting  Austria,  her  mother,  and  her  sister 
Maria  Christina,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teschen,  with  the  fears 
and  sorrows  of  a young  girl  leaving  a home  which  she  loved 
I for  distant  and  unfamiliar  greatness.  The  letters  are  such  as  a 
! clever  and  spirited  woman  in  Marie  Antoinette’s  position  would 
I have  written,  and  they  do  credit  to  her  good  feeling  and  self- 

I command,  as  well  as  to  her  judgment  and  powers  of  observation, 
j Her  first  impressions  of  France  and  the  Court  were  not  favourable, 
i though  she  makes  it  her  duty  to  take  everything  on  its  best  side. 
She  is  overwhelmed  with  ceremonies ; then  there  is  the  storm  at 
Versailles  on  her  wedding  day  and  the  terrible  accident  at  Paris, 
which  distress  her ; “ she  cannot  sleep,  and  she  has  always  before 
her  eyes  that  crowd  of  victims,  of  which  she  has  been  the 
occasion;  ” and  she  dreads  the  entry  into  Paris.  She  speaks  with 
(juiet  reiispect  of  her  husband : — “ M.  le  Dauphin  parle  tres-peu, 
il  est  timide,  tres-peu  ddmonstratif,  mais  il  est  bon  poiu’  tout  le 
monde.”  She  represents  him  as  being,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
“ state  of  calm,”  broken  at  rare  intervals  by  uncontrollable  fits  of 
what  his  brother,  M.  de  Provence,  called  “ un  rire  homerique.” 
The  old  King’s  circle,  in  spite  of  his  bonte  ” for  her, 
weighs  on  her  spirits: — “Quand  il  y a cercle  de  famiUe,  on 
est  plutot  s^rieux  et  triste  que  gai,  il  y a cependant  des 
jours^  que  le  roy  dit  des  choses  aussi  agrdables  que  j’en  ai 
jamais  entendu,  mais  en  general  il  ne  parle  pas.”  She  contrasts 
the  French  stiffness  and  dulness  with  the  freedom  of  Vienna  and 
Schonbrunn : — “ La  vie  de  famille  ici  est  encore  une  representa- 
tion, et  on  ne  pent  pas  se  laisser  aller  et  s’ecouter  vivre,  mais  je 
suis  decides  a me  faire  a tout.”  She  tells  vrith  pride  how 
cleverly  she  has  acquitted  herself  of  the  little  tricks  of  royal 
courtesy ; — 

J’ai  voulu  suivre  le  conseil  de  I’empereur,  et  j’ai  chargd  I’abbe  de  me  pro- 
curer des  notes  sur  les  families  du  pays  afin  de  parler  chacun  comme  il 
wnvient ; j’ai  eu  la  preuve  de  I’avantage  d’un  pared  soin  il  y a deux  jours, 
je  devois  recevoir  le  compliment  du  due  de  Villequier,  je  me  suis  fait  donner 
de  bons  me'moires  sur  sa  famille  et  je  lui  ai  parle  en  consequence,  il  a dte 
flattd  au  dernier  point  et  en  avoit  les  lannes  dans  les  yeux — lo  roy  en  a dte 
satisfait  parce  qu’il  a du  gout  pour  le  due. 

But  there  is  a severe  self-constraint  npon  her  all  the 
while : — “ Que  ma  bonne  mere  me  pardonne  si  je  lui 
avoue  que  j’ai  des  instants  de  noir  que  j’ai  de  la  peine 
a secouer;  je  m’en  veux,  et  je  prends  le  dessus”;  but  she 
almost  breaks  down  under  the  load  of  dulness  and  etiquette,  and 
the  utter  want  of  sympathy  round  her,  when  she  thinks  of  her  old 
ways,  and  the  time  when  she  could  come  to  her  mother,  and  hear 


her  words,  “qui  sont  aujourd’lmi  comme  mon  dvangile.”  The 
principal  people  about  the  Court  are  touched  off.  Madame  de 
Noailles,  who  has  tho  direction  of  the  Dauphiness’s  little 
balls,  is  “ d’une  sdvdritd  exemplaire  sur  les  details  a, 
etre  ennuyanto.”  Her  aunt  Adelaide  frightens  her  a little, 
but  fortunately  she  is  a favourite  with  Aunt  Victoire.  Yet  she 
cannot  quite  make  them  out;  they  are  “tantot  demonstra- 
tives, tantot  froides  et  piquantes,  paut  etre  je  les  juge  mal.”  The 
Madame  Elizabeth  of  after  days  appears  first  as  a little  girl  not 
easy  to  manage — “ la  petite  farouche  Elizabeth,  qui  deviendra  tres 
gentille  et  ne  quitte  pas  ma  main.”  A year  later,  she  is  described 
to  Maria  Theresa : — 

Llizabeth  n’est  pas  uii  caractere  mediant,  mais  plutot  entier  ct  rebelle, 
die  a sept  ans  et  gagne  beaucoup,  et  Ton  surpreud  cliez  die  des  traits  de 
sensibilite  qui  sont  chanuants. 

And  she  continued  to  be  intractable  and  troublesome  till,  after 
her  sister's  marriage,  her  thoughts  turned  towards  a religious  life, 
and  she  wanted  to  enter  tho  Carmelite  order.'  Later,  when  the 
Dauphin  had  become  King,  Marie  Antoinette  thus  explains  tho 
family  difficulties  to  Maria  Theresa ; — 

A mon  arrivde  en  France  j’avois  trouve  en  die  nnc  petite  sauvage  quo  ricn 
ne  pouvoit  apprivoiser,  brusque,  rude,  cmportiie  et  volontaire  k faire  peur, 
indocile  a toutes  les  remontranoes  ; ii  n’y  a qu’une  mbre  qui  aiiroit  pu 
adoucir  ce  caractere  la  dans  les  premiers  temps ; on  avoit  beau 
donner  une  entiiire  autoj'ite  aux  dames  gouvornantes,  ce  ne  pouvoit 
etre  la  meme  chose,  a ]ieine  si  die  avoit  connu  sa  mbre.  Cepen- 
dant elle  avoit  un  bon  fonds  et,  ce  qui  rassuroit,  beaucoup  de  sensi- 
bility, il  n’y  avoit  que  manicre  de  diriger  tout  cela.  Son  obstinatiou 
pouvoit  devenir  caractere  et  sa  fiertc  un  bon  point  de  direction,  et  comine  die 
e'toit  sensible  on  pouvoit  lui  faire  compreudre  I’avantage  et  le  bonliour  d’etre 
aime'e. 

And  the  end  is  that  Madame  Elizabeth  becomes  a great  favourite. 
“Elizabeth,”  she  writes  a year  or  two  later,  “est  maiutenant 
charmante  de  caractere  et  fort  grandie.” 

As  long  as  the  old  King  lived,  she  had  a hard  time  of  it. 
Under  her  respectful  language  about  her  husband,  a complete 
want  of  interest  in  his  dull  self-satisfied  impassive  honesty  shows 
itsetf.  He  is  no  help  to  her  in  her  troubles  and  mortifications — 
“ il  est  fort  poll  pour  moi,  et  fort  attentif  ” ; — more  than  that : — 

M.  le  Dauphin  n’est  pas  moins  bon,  il  est  rdigieux,  attache  comme  per- 
sonne  a ses  devoirs,  mais  il  est  femie  par  nature  et  il  n’est  pas  de  ces  caraetbres 
qui  consentiroient  a entrer  dans  ce  genre  de  ddails  pour  se  faire  une  rbgle 
de  conduite,  il  va  droit  son  chemin  sans  s’iuquie'tter  du  reste ; la  confiance  ne 
se  commando  pas,  il  faut  qu’elle  lui  vienne. 

Ne  parlez  point  de  cela  a notre  bonne  chbre  maman,  elle  me  croiroit  mal- 
heureuse  et  s’affligeroit  h tort.  Je  voudrois  efiacer  ce  que  je  viens  d’ecrire, 
mais  ce  qui  est  dit  est  dit.  Brulez  ma  lettre. 

The  brothers  she  disliked,  and  made  little  secret  of  it;  she  does 
not  much  mind  in  what  company  she  classes  them : — 

Monsieur  est  un  hommequi  se  livre  peu  et  se  tient  dans  sa  cravate,je  n’ose 
pas  parler  devant  lui  depuis  que  je  I’ai  entendu  a un  cercle  repreudre  pour  une 
petite  faute  de  langue  la  pauvre  Clotilde  qui  ne  savoit  oil  se  cacher.  Le 
comte  d’ Artois  est  leger  comme  un  page  et  s’inquiete  moins  de  la  grammaire 
ni  de  quoi  que  ce  soit ; — reste  Madame  du  B.,  dont  je  ne  vous  ai  jamais  parle, 
je  me  suis  tenue  devant  la  fniblesse  aveo  toute  la  reserve  que  vous  m’aviez 
recommandee,  on  m’a  fait  souper  avec  elle  et  elle  a pris  avec  moy  un 
ton  demi  respectueux  et  embarrasse'  et  demi  protection.  Je  ne  me  departirai 
pas  de  VOS  conseils  dont  je  n’ai  pas  meme  parle  a M.  le  Dauphin,  qui  ne  peut 
la  souifrir,  mais  n’en  marque  rien  par  respect  pour  le  roy  ; — elle  a une  cour 
assidue,  les  ambassadeurs  y vont,  et  toute  personne  dtranghre  de  distinction 
demande  h,  etre  presentde,  j’ai  sans  faire  semblant  d’eoouter  entendu  dire  sur 
cette  cour  des  choses  curieuses,  on  fait  foule  comme  choz  une  princesse,  elle 
fait  cercle,  on  se  precipite,  et  elle  dit  un  petit  mot  h cliaoun,  elle  regne  ; il 
pleut  dans  le  moment  oil  je  vous  e'eris,  e’est  probablement  qu'eUe  I’aura 
permis  ; au  fond  n’est  une  bonne  personne. 

Then  comes  the  illness  of  the  old  King,  the  progress  of  which  is 
described  in  letters  to  Maria  Theresa.  The  whole  Court  is 
horror-struck  with  surprise  and  fear.  “ M.  le  Dauphin  est  immobile 
de  crainte.”  When  ail  is  over  she  writes  in  alarm  and  anxiety : — 
“Je  viens  de  passer  quatre  ann6es  bien  heureuses,”  she  says, 
^'mais  un  avenir  nouveau  s’ouvre  tout  rempli  d’ecueils ; priez  pour 
moi  et  aidez-moi.”  She  is  distressed  at  her  husband^s  inex- 
perience and  uncommunicative  temper.  The  task  before  him  was 
“ the  more  alarming,  because  the  old  King  had  kept  him  an  entire 
stranger  to  business,  and  never  spoke  to  him  about  it.”  Louis  XV. 
had  been  kind  to  herself  personally : — 

Seulement  je  ne  dirois  qu’ii  vous,  ma  chere  maman,  qu’il  dtoit  trbs  defiant 
et  nous  traitoit  un  peu  trop  en  enfants ; il  etoit  personnellement  tres  bien 
pour  moy,  mais  on  s’apcrcevoit  trop  dans  les  fetes  do  la  cour  que  ce  n’etoit 
pas  pour  nous  qu’elles  se  donnoient.” 

Her  husband  was  like  a man  “ tombe  d’un  clocher ” ; “le  roy,” 
she  wrrites  of  him,  “ qui  ne  parle  pas,  n’a  point  dit  un  mot  sur  le 
choix  d’lm  ministre.”  He  was  not  well  inclined  to  D’Aiguillon, 
the  “ ame  damnSe  ” of  the  late  mistress,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  Choiseul,  the  favourite  at  Vienna : — 

Je  ne  sais  ce  qui  lui  roule  dans  I’esprit,  il  ne  s’en  ouvre  pas  tout  a fait  et 
il  est  tres  agite.  Je  ne  peux  pas  dire  qu’il  mo  traite  en  dessous  et  en  enfant, 
et  qu’il  aie  de  la  defiance  pour  moy  ; au  contraire,  il  lui  e'chappoit  I’autre 
jour  un  long  discours  devant  moy,  et  comme  s'il  parloit  a lui  meme,  sur  les 
ameliorations  a introduire  dans  les  finances  et  dans  la  justice,  il  disoit  que 
je  devois  I’aider,  que  je  devois  etre  la  bienfaisance  du  trone  et  le  faire  aimer, 
qu’il  vouloit  etre  aime.  

C’est  au  vrai  un  homme  qui  est  tout  en  lui,  qui  a Fair  d’etre  fort  inquiet 
de  la  tache  qui  lui  est  tombee  tout-ii-coup  sur  la  tete,  qui  veut  gouverner  en 
p'ere.  Comme  je  ne  veux  pas  le  blesser,  je  ne  le  questionne  pas  trop.  Il 
fait  tout  aussi  bien  de  ne  pas  me  consulter,  je  suis  plus  embarrassee  que  lui. 

The  letters  of  the  period  between  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  1789  dwell  on  the  prejudice  against  her  in  France,  and  the 
scandalous  stories  about  her  sent  home  to  Vienna.  She  is  very 
indignant  at  the  “ obstinacy  of  a set  of  people  to  represent  her  as 
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still  a foreigner,  and  a Frendiwoman  against  the  ^ain.”  Je  suis 
franfoise,”  she  protests,  “jiisqu’aux  ongles.”  She  feels  rebel- 
lious against  the  etiquette  which  pursues  her  inexorably  at  every 
turn,  hut  declares  that  she  submits  to  it  with  dutiful  pa- 
tience : — 

On  croit  qu’il  est  bien  facile  de  faire  la  reine,  on  a tort,  les  assujettisse- 
inents  sont  iiinombrables,  comme  si  le  naturel  dtoit  un  crime  ; mais  le  roy, 
qui  me  laisse  faire  en  g^n^ral,  ne  vent  pas  autoriser  formellement  des 
refonnes  ; un  ruban  ici,  des  barbes  et  des  plumes  la  plutot  qu’ailleurs,  et  la 
monarchie  seroit  perdue  pour  certaines  gens  ; je  suis  bien  genee  de  tous  ces 
jougs. 

In  1777  the  Emperor  Joseph,  her  brother,  visited  Paris,  and 
discussed  politics  with  his  shy  and  calm  brother-in-law.  The 
Queen  writes  to  her  sister  about  the  contrast  between  the  two 
men : — 

II  est  toujours  le  meme,  il  fait  des  observations  trbs  justes  sur  tout  ce  qu’il 
voit,  et  il  donne  des  conseils  comme  personne  n’en  sait  donner  ; des  fois,  il 
faut  I’avouer,  il  y met  une  forme  un  peu  brusque,  ce  qui  fait  perdre  it  ses 
grandes  id^es  leur  effet.  Ma  chbre  maman  ne  trouveroit  pas  mauvais  si  je 
lui  tenois  ce  langage,  elle  connoit  mieux  que  personne  mon  frfere  et  moy 
meme,  et  elle  sait  toute  I’admiration  que  j’ai  pour  lui,  et  tout  le  prix  que 
j’attache  h ce  qu’il  ait  un  plein  succbs  b la  cour  comme  il  le  merite.  Le  roy 
le  regarde  aveo  amitie,  et  comme  il  est  trfes  timide  et  peu  parlant  il  I’^coute 
volontiers,  mais  quand  notre  frfere  lui  donne  de  ces  coups  de  critique  il  se 
borne  il  sourire  et  se  tait ; I’autre  jour  cependant  il  n’a  pu  garder  le  silence 
sur  certains  principes  de  gouvernement  developp^s  par  I’emp.  centre  le 
clergd,  le  roy  a repris  un  il  un  ses  arguments  avec  une  precision,  une  fermetd 
et  un  sang  froid  qui  nous  ont  tous  etonnds  et  qui  ont  rendu  la  continuation 
d’un  pared  sujet  impossible.  Chaque  pays  a ses  habitudes  et  ses  besoins, 
disoit-il  en  finissant ; il  est  possible,  ce  dont  je  doute,  que  votre  systfeme  soit 
applicable  dans  d’autres  Etats,  mais  nous  sommes  en  France,  et  e’est  un  pays 
oil  les  importations  etrangeres,  en  matiere  de  gouvernement,  n’ont  pas  Fair 
de  beaucoup  rdussir. 

Then  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  fills  the  letters  with 
indignation  and  pain,  till  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  and  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  began  to  bring  even  more  serious 
subjects  before  the  world.  Here  we  begin  to  have  the  Marie 
Antoinette  of  the  revolutionary  time  as  she  is  generally 
conceived  of  and  represented,  vainly  urging  the  King  to  greater 
self-assertion  and  decision,  seeing  from  the  first  the  frightful 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  the  real  intentions  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  and  the  deadly  nature  of  the  struggle,  wrathful  and  con- 
temptuous at  the  new  notions  of  popular  liberty  and  popular 
control  over  the  Government,  conquering  her  disgust  in  order  to 
gain  over  Mirabeau,  scornfully  despairing  at  the  weakness  and 
worthlessness  of  all  classes  in  France,  and  bitterly  conscious  of  her 
personal  unpopularity.  In  the  letters  she  is  seen,  first,  preparing 
a vigorous  armed  counter-revolution,  but  with  as  little  of  foreign 
interference  as  possible,  and  impatiently  combating  the  advice  from 
Vienna  to  wait  and  let  things  take  their  course ; and  at  last,  after 
the  vain  attempt  to  escape,  resigning  herself  to  a policy  of  dissimu- 
lation with  the  revolutionary  chiefs  at  home,  and  throwing  all  her 
efforts  into  the  attempt  to  organize  a great  European  coalition — an 

armed  Congress  ” — which  should  refuse  to  recognise  any  govern- 
ment in  France  but  the  monarchy,  and  which  should  prevent  both 
foreign  and  civil  war  by  arresting  the  violence  of  the  emigrants, 
and  frightening  the  French  nation  into  submission.  The  letters, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy  or  to  the  Emperor, 
set  forth  with  great  force  and  vividness  the  miserable  straits  to 
which  the  royal  cause  was  reduced.  The  King  himself  was 
without  counsel  or  resoui-ce,  tamely  and  phlegmatically  keeping 
himself  calm  whatever  might  be  passing,  incredulous  of  the 
Queen’s  quickness  of  sight  and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  jealous 
of  her  vigour  and  decision.  The  Princes  only  did  mischief  by  their 
violence  and  folly ; and  after  Mirabeau’s  death  there  was  no  French- 
man on  whose  character  or  capacity  any  dependence  could  be 
placed.  Marie  Antoinette  could  see  no  other  course  than  to  stoop 
to  the  ignoble  policy  of  accepting  the  Constitution,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  its  speedier  downfall,  and  in  the  meantime  to  rouse 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  not  to  attack,  but  to  threaten  France.  She 
had  persuaded  herself  that  such  a demonstration  on  the  part  of 
foreign  Governments,  accompanied  with  a disclaimer  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internM  affairs  of  France,  would  actually  avert  war, 
by  encouraging  the  honnetes  gens  at  home  to  throw  off  the  revolu- 
tionary yoke,  and  restore  the  freedom  and  authority  of  the 
monarchy.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence  of  1791  is  more  or 
less  directed  to  this  end,  and  she  complains  bitterly  of  the  slow- 
ness and  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  act,  and  of  the  ill- 
will  and  selfish  jealousy  which  prevented  Governments  like 
those  of  Prussia  and  England  from  joining  in  the  plan. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  she  does  not  seem  to  see  that  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers  to  acknowledge  any  govern- 
ment in  France  but  the  old  monarchical  one  with  which  they  had 
made  treaties  and  framed  alliances,  was  an  interference  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a nation ; and  that — recognising,  as  she  distinctly 
does,  the  growing  warlike  spirit  and  power  of  democratic 
France,  and  pointing  out  its  formidable  character  to  neighbouring 
Powers,  she  should  have  brought  herself  to  think  that  a nation  in 
the  enthusiastic  madness  of  its  first  liberty  would  be  cowed  into 
unresisting  submission  by  such  a challenge.  She  shrank  from 
what  appeared  like  double-dealing ; yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was, 
even  to  her,  some  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  outwitting  the  hated 
constitutionalists.  “Il  y a des  moments,”  she  writes,  “ ou  il  faut 
savoir  dissimuler,  et  ma  position  est  telle  et  unique  que  pour  le 
bien  meme  il  faut  que  je  change  mon  caractere  franc  et  inde- 
pendent.” But  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done : — “ Il  faut  faire 
tout  ce  qu’on  exige  de  nous,  et  meme  avoir  I’air  d’aller  au  devant. 
C’estpeut-etre  une  maniere  et  la  seule  pour  les  endormir  et  sauver 


notre  vie.”  It  was  necessary,  she  wrote,  that  the  King  should 
ostensibly  accept  the  Constitution : “ Il  ne  s’agit  pour  nous  que  de 
les  endormir  et  de  leur  donner  confiance  en  nous.  . . . Croyez 
que  la  chose  doit  etre  vraie  puisque  je  le  dis,  vous  connoissez  assez 
mon  caractere  pour  croire  qu’il  me  porteroit  plutot  a une  chose 
noble  et  pleine  de  courage.”  Yet  it  was  a consolation  to  her  to 
think  that  the  Constitution  had  only  to  be  frankly  accepted  by 
the  King  in  order  to  work  out  its  own  self-destruction.  All  that 
was  wanted  was — what  was  not  to  be  had— Ministers  to  assist  it 
on  its  way : — 

Mais  si  Ton  prend  ce  parti,  il  faut  y tenir,  eviter  surtout  tout  ce  qui 
pourroit  donner  de  la  me'fiance,  et  marcher  en  quelque  sorte  toujours  la  loi 
a la  main.  Je  vous  promets  que  e’est  la  meilleure  manifere  de  les  en  degouter 
tout  de  suite.  Le  malheur,  e’est  qu’il  faudroit  pour  cela  un  ministfere  adroit 
et  sur,  et  qui  en  meme  temps  eut  le  courage  de  se  laisser  abimer  par  la  cour 
et  les  aristocrates,  pour  les  mieux  servir  aprfes,  car  il  est  certain  qu’ils  ne 
reviendront  jamais  ce  qu’ils  ont  ^te,  surtout  par  eux-memes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pointed  and  vigorous  than  her  criticisms  on 
the  absurdities  of  the  revolutionary  changes,  or  her  arguments 
against  the  policy  and  intentions  of  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz. 

Yet,  with  these  sound  views,  she  thought  that  such  a declaration 
as  the  following  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  was  the  way 
to  restore  confidence  and  order  to  France;  and  she  was  even 
willing,  in  order  to  bring  England  into  the  scheme,  or  merely  to  ! 
purchase  its  neutrality,  that  the  commercial  interests  of  France,  and 
even  its  territorial  possessions  in  India  or  the  Antilles,  should  be 
sacrificed : — 

Les  puissances  unies  doivent  declarer  : i®  qu’elles  reclament  la  force  des  1 
trait&  et  des  capitulations  passes  avec  la  France  k dilferentes  epoques  et  1 
qu’elles  en  exigent  la  fidfele  ex&ution ; 2°  qu’elles  se  promettent  mutuellement 
de  se  livrer  tout  Frau9ois  imbu  de  ces  maximes  de  revolte  et  de  sedition,  qui 
auroit  tent^  de  les  r^pandre  et  d’exciter  des  mouvements  dans  un  Etat  et  qui 
se  seroit  retird  dans  un  autre,  pour  lui  etre  faite  telle  punition  qu’il  appar-  ^ 
tiendra  selon  les  formes  de  la  justice  ; 3®  qu’eUes  ne  reconnoitront  point  le 
pavilion  de  France  aux  trois  couleurs,  attendu  qu’il  n’est  que  le  signe  des  1 
troubles  et  des  seditions  enfantes  par  ces  maximes  subversives  de  tous  les 
gouvernements. 

Telles  sont  les  intentions  que  les  puissances  unies  peuvent  annoncer  et  dont  1 
elles  doivent  r&lamer  I’exe'cution. 

Supposing  these  letters  to  be  genuine — and  in  the  later  portions  Ij 
of  the  volume  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  accurately  represent  j 

the  Queen’s  views  and  feelings — they  certainly  must  be  held  to  |j 

justify  the  opinion  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  that  in  her  the  1; 

new  order  of  things  had  its  most  dangerous  and  implacable  enemy.  j 

The  cruelty  and  execrable  brutality  of  those  who  were  at  the  end 
her  destroyers  have  long  brought  down  on  their  memory  its  ever-  jj 
lasting  and  well-deserved  shame.  Yet  their  instinct  or  their  j 
knowledge  was  not  at  fault  when  it  told  them  that  she  would 
never  rest  till  she  had  brought  back  France  to  the  despotism^  of 
Louis  XV.  We  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  have  shrunk  with  1 
horror  and  disgust  from  a revolution  which  began  with  that  out-  ' 
break  at  Versailles  by  which,  as  she  says,  she  was  brought  face  to  i 

face  with  death  and  assassination.  “ J’ai  eu  la  mort  de  pres,  on  s’y^  I 

fait.  Monsieur  le  Comte,”  she  writes  to  Mercy.  “ Quand  on  a subi  i 
les  horreurs  du  5 et  6 octobre,  on  peut  s’attendre  a tout ; I’assassinat  ' 
est  a nos  portes,”  she  writes  to  her  brother.  But  the  way  in  which  [ 

she  tried  to  arrest  and  check  the  revolution  was  by  throwing  her-  ; 

self  into  a series  of  dark  and  equivocal  intrigues,  by  back-stairs  | 
interviews  with  malcontent  revolutionists,  by  working  upon  men’s 
selfishness  and  treachery,  by  trying  to  play  against  her  enemies  a 
game  of  deeper  cunning  and  faithlessness  than  their  own,  by 
bargaining  away  the  honour  and  self-respect  of  the  nation  for 
the  re-establishment  by  foreign  armies  of  a worn-out  and  helpless 
despotism.  If  she  had  perished  in  openly  attempting  to  take  the 
lead  in  governing  France,  it  would  have  been  a more  worthy  fate 
for  the  daughter  of  the  Empress-Queen;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
barely  possible  that  she  might  have  succeeded.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  her  enmity  to  the  Revolution  was  not 
that  of  a statesman  and  an  open  and  declared  enemy,  but  of  a 
secret  and  unscrupulous  conspirator,  who  thought  it  monstrous 
that  any  understanding  or  engagement  should  be  binding  on 
kings  towards  revolutionists  and  democrats.  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  she  was  nobler,  and  also  wiser  and  more  large-minded, 
than  her  party.  But  she  was  as  ignorant  and  as  indifferent  p 
they  about  the  real  grounds  and  meaning  of  the  political  struggle  in 
which  she  took  so  keen  a part,  which  she  was  not  behind  any  in 
inflaming  and  making  more  deadly,  and  of  which  she  was,  no 
doubt,  the  most  illustrious  victim. 


WOMAN  AND  HER  ERA.* 

The  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  most  astounding 
book  informs  us  that  “ the  Truth  ” set  forth  and  illustrated 
in  its  pages  took  possession  of  her  mind  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  During  that  time  she  has  encountered  no  common 
measure  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  She  was  first  “ crowded  into 
prospective  affluence,”  and  then  thrown  into  poverty.  “ Wedlock 
and  widowhood,  births  and  deaths,  have  enriched  and  impoverished 
her.”  She  has  dwelt  in  “ the  thoughtful  solitude  of  the  frontier, 
and  amid  the  noise  and  distractions  of  the  crowded  mart.”  Severe 
manual  labour  has  been  exacted  from  her  for  the  support  of  her 
children,  and  she  has  spent  many  years  in  travel,  in  which  she 
was  thrown  “ among  the  gifted  and  the  stupid,  the  intelligent  and 
the  ignorant,  the  noble  and  the  mean,  the  liberal  and  the  bigoted, 

I * Woman  and  her  Era.  By  Eliza  W.  Farnhara.  2 vols.  New  York  : 
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i the  criminal,  the  outcast,  the  insane,  and  the  idiotic.”  All  this 
time  “ the  little  seed  so  lon^  ago  dropped  in  my  mind  ” had  taken 
root  and  was  steadily  ripening,  and  now  is  “ as  firmly  grounded 
among  the  eternal  truths  as  are  the  ribbed  strata  of  the  rocks  or 
the  hollows  of  the  everlasting  seas.”  Though  rather  doubtful  in 
what  sense  rocks  and  seas  can  he  called  eternal  truths,  we  easily 
guess  what  the  authoress  means,  and  so  solemn  an  exordium  excites 
a lively  but  reverent  curiosity  as  to  what  this  Truth  can  be.  The 
title-page,  and  the  fact  that  the  book  is  written  by  an  American 
lady,  of  coairse  put  one  on  the  scent,  but  we  will  frankly  admit 
that  the  vastiiess  and  originality  of  the  Truth  quite  surpass  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations.  Everybody  who  keeps  an  eye  upon 
that  small  portion  of  American  literature  which  is  not  English  in 
disguise  is  familiar  with  all  the  noisy  shibboleths  of  the  Woman’s 
Right  party,  and  its  contempt  for  the  base  and  cowardly  brutalities 
of  the  so-called  stronger  sex.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  merits  of  the  question  involved,  there  cannot  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  violent  screechings  with  which  the 
female  Bird  of  Freedom  vindicates  its  right  to  stand  for  the  Pre- 
sidency and  wear  trousers  if  it  likes.  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Farnham 
takes  up  a different  line,  and  looks  down,  perhaps  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  upon  her  meek  sisters  who  only  ask  to  be  allowed 
I to  vote  at  elections,  and  to  earn  a livelihood  as  doctors,  or  printers’ 
j devils,  or  preachers.  She  would,  indeed,  have  turned  all  her 
I vicissitudes,  and  her  intercourse  with  the  insane  and  idiotic,  to 
I small  account  if  the  little  seed  had  matured  into  nothing  grander 
and  sublimer  than  this.  Hitherto,  the  apostles  of  Woman’s 
! Rights  have  only  asked  that  woman  should  be  recognised 
as  the  equal  of  man;  but  Mrs.  Eliza  Farnham  scorns  the 
notion  of  stopping  here,  and  the  great  Truth  which  has  taken 
j twenty-two  years  to  ripen,  and  which  is  expounded  in  these  two 
weighty  volumes,  is  that  woman  is  in  almost  every  possible 
respect  infinitely  superior  to  man.  The  writer  is  so  much  given 
to  what  the  Americans  call  the  “ high  falutin’  ” style,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  any  short  statement  of  her  doctrine ; but  it  comes 
to  this  — “that  woman  is  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
mortal  or  earth  life ; is  its  sovereign  de  jure,  and  destined  to 
j become  its  sovereign  de  facto."  As  soon  as  this  truth  shall  have 
I become  universally  admitted,  the  “era  of  the  Feminine  ” will  be 
I reached,  and  feminines  will  show  themselves  “ co-workers  with 
I nature  in  her  grand  design  of  artistic  maternity.”  Then 
I even  the  recreant  monster,  Man,  “will  joyfully  find  that  not 
j only  individuals,  families,  and  communities,  but  nations,  have 
I been  wisely  made  dependent  on  the  feminine,  in  their  more 
advanced  conditions,  for  the  good  which  can  only  come  from  the 
j most  perfect  artistic  and  spiritual  being  who  inhabits  our  eaHh." 

I At  what  precise  date  we  may  look  for  the  era  of  the  Feminine  is 
I not  disclosed  to  us,  nor  can  we,  after  patient  study,  discern  how  it 
I will  differ  from  the  era  of  the  Masculine,  because,  as  we  have  said, 

\ Mrs.  Farnham  is  no  vulgar  apostle  who  wants  women  to  have  a 
chance  of  making  themselves  like  men.  That,  in  her  eyes,  would 
j be  a wofully  retrograde  gospel.  “ Woman’s  true  industrial  sphere,” 

. she  admits,  “ is  the  home,  and  her  function  is  wisely,  economically, 
j artistically,  beneficially  to  use  what  man  gains  and  provides.” 

I What  on  earth  is  it,  then,  that  is  wanting  to  bring  about  this 
I blissful  era  ? It  is  all  very  well  for  the  authoress  to  say  the  era  will 
I be  characterized  by  artistic  maternity ; hut  we  are  no  wiser,  for 
! what  is  artistic  maternity  ? She  repeats,  however,  several  times  in 
1 the  course  of  her  high  argument  that  what  she  is  saying  will  be  un- 
I intelligible  to  the  coarse  and  material  mind  of  man,  though  full  of 
I subtle  meaning  to  the  superior  sex ; so  the  writer  finds  us  an 
excuse  for  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  her  demonstration  of  the  foul  and  gross  character  of  the 
masculine,  compared  with  the  “ excellences  and  most  noble  con- 
ditions” of  his  mate.  This  demonstration  is  quite  exhaustive, 
and  in  fact,  according  to  the  framer  of  it,  is  imiversally  acknow- 
ledged to  he  incontestable. 

Mrs.  Farnham  divides  her  arguments  into  the  Organic,  the 
Religious,  the  AEsthetic,  and  the  Historic.  Her  historic  argument 
is  extremely  peculiar.  “History  celebrates  rather  coldly  a few 
good  women,  hut  a larger  number  who  are  of  the  opposite 
character,’’  but  at  some  future  time  it  will  be  otherwise.  The 
vulgar  notion  of  an  historic  argument  is  that  it  is  drawn  from  the 
past,  hut  of  course  the  future  will  he  historic  some  day,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  check  the  intrepid  anticipations  of  the  feminine 
by  the  paltry  and  narrow  conceptions  of  male  logic.  The  past, 
however,  the  record  of  male  brutishness  and  ferocity,  is 
brightened  by  the  names  of  such  women  as  Heloise,  Isabella 
of  Castile,  the  grandmother  and  great  grandmother  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  his  sister  Wilhelmina,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Madame 
Roland,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  One  does 
not  quite  imderstand  why  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Blanche  of 
Castile  should  have  been  left  out,  or  Xantippe  either  for  that 
matter.  But  the  true  force  of  the  historic  argument  will  only 
ha  perceived  when  history  has  enrolled  the  names  of  those 
female  “scientists,”  Caroline  Herschel  and  Sophie  Germain,  of 
“our  own  venerable  Lucretia  Mott,”  and  of  Anna  Dickinson, 
j What  the  venerable  Lucretia  Mott’s  claim  to  historic  glory  rests 
upon,  we  do  not  know.  The  way  in  which  she  is  designated  would 
I perhaps  imply  that  she  had  attained  the  rank  of  archdeaconess  in 
her  own  country.  Anna  Dickinson  is  a more  familiar  name,  hut, 
considering  that  Mrs.  Farnham  takes  no  account  of  Catharine  of 
Russia  because  she  was  “ a manlike  woman,”  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  any  weight  should  he  attached  to  this  petticoated  stump 
Mator,  the  great  female  preacher  of  abolition  and  miscegenation. 
Perhaps  miscegenation  has  something  to  do  with  artistic  maternity, 


in  which  case  the  blessings  of  the  era  of  the  Feminine  will 
scarcely  extend  to  Europe ; and,  if  Anna  Dickinson  is  a typo  of 
these  blessings,  we  sincerely  hope  they  never  may.  The  writer’s 
religious  argument  is  almost  as  striking  as  that  from  history.  It 
is  introduced  syllogistically : — 

The  most  exalted  life  i.s  that  which  comprises  the  greate.st  number  of 
original  powers  in  an  active  form,  giving  the  longest  scale  between  the 
extremes  of  good  and  evil. 

Woman  has  throughout  the  history  of  the  race  proved  herself  capable  of 
the  greatest  moral  extremes  possible  to  mortal  life. 

Therefore  she  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  it  on  our  earth. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  is  that  the  authoress 
coolly  assumes  her  major  premiss  as  so  self-evident  that  it  requires 
no  argument,  and  makes  out  the  rest  by  “ a glance  at  the  systems 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,”  and  by  “ Eve’s  conduct  considered 
in  a somewhat  new  light.”  The  glance  shows  plainly  that  these 
systems  “ were  based  upon  the  superiority  of  the  feminine.” 
Jupiter  was  “a  shameless,  lying,  tricky  sensualist.”  The  only 
male  personification  of  love  is  “ a grotesque  ill-mannered  boy.” 
Bacchus  is  the  god  of  “joyous  drunkenness,  which  soon  becomes 
unjoyous”;  and  Mercury  is  “the  first  patron  of  thieves  and 
pickpockets.”  Although  “there  are  a few  eminent  gods  and 
male  personages  of  inferior  rank  whose  conduct  does  not  disgrace 
their  sex,”  still  “the  great  majority  of  male  myths  are  the 
synonyms  of  the  grossest  vices  and  social  evils.”  This  brisk 
summary  of  ancient  religions  is  followed  by  the  new  view  of 
Eve’s  transgression.  One  point,  however,  the  authoress  wishes 
previously  to  call  particular  attention  to : — Has  sentiment,  reason, 
or  science  contradicted  the  statement  that  woman  was  the  last- 
made  member  of  creation — its  crown  and  perfection  ? This  being 
admitted,  we  proceed  to  “the  Eden-life” — “a  life  of  plenty,  ease, 
and  ignorance.”  But  to  the  feminine  ignorance  is  eternally 
intolerable,  and  therefore  to  woman  did  the  Serpent  successfully 
address  “ that  greatest  of  all  appeals  ever  made  to  the  human 
soul.”  Man  would  have  reposed  in  sensual  ignorance,  but  woman 
discovered  the  nakedness  and  poverty  of  her  race,  and  “ commenced 
the  career  of  improvement  whose  fruits  we  may  behold  to-day  in 
comparing  its  naked  with  its  clothed  races — Tongataboo  with 
Windsor  Palace,  Tasmania  with  the  Boulevards,  Fegee  with 
Fifth  Avenue.”  On  the  whole,  then,  Mrs.  Eliza  Farnham  could 
ask  of  theology  “ nothing  more  honouring  to  her  sex  than  this 
attributive  history.”  But  the  funniest  part  of  the  argument  is  to 
come.  Eve’s  boldness  in  emancipating  her  race,  though  laudable 
in  its  results  as  teaching  us  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  was 
unfortunately  a transgression  of  the  divine  command,  and  she  was 
necessarily  punished.  The  only  way  in  which  she  could  be 
punished  was  by  a reversal  of  her  former  state.  It  is  clear 
therefore,  maintains  the  authoress,  that  before  this  “ affair  ” she 
had  been  the  sovereign  being,  “ because  her  curse  was  in  being  put 
under  man's  dominion."  “ It  is  plain  that  what  politicians  call  the 
Organic  Act  had  made  Eve  sovereign  over  Adam,  and  her  curse, 
for  her  disobedience  of  seeking  light  that  was  forbidden  her,  lay 
in  its  reversal.”  The  superiority  of  woman  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation is  shown  with  equal  force,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas 
and  cowardice  of  Peter  are  fresh  marks  for  the  writer’s  scorn. 
She  conveniently  forgets  St.  Paul’s  injunctions  upon  the  behaviour 
of  women,  though  so  great  is  her  ingenuity  and  so  rare 
her  fearlessness  that  we  ought  not  to  attribute  the  omission 
to  anything  but  an  oversight.  Mrs.  Farnham  could  over- 
throw any  opponent  in  the  world,  whether  saint  or  plain 
man  or  worse,  by  her  knack  of  pouring  forth  a stream 
of  mysterious  aphorisms,  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Transcendental  Mecca.  If  one  were  to  urge  any  of  the 
common  facts  by  which  the  world  is  wont  to  justify  the  com- 
parative subordination  of  women  in  the  social  system,  she  would 
never  think  of  closing  with  the  fact,  but  would  start  from  some 
sonorous  proposition,  that  “ Sentiment  may  be  defined  as  the  pure, 
simple  renection  of  the  Truth  which  the  consciousness  entertains,” 
or  “ That  life  is  most  elevated  in  itself  and  its  uses  in  which 
there  is  the  largest  amount  of  voluntary  and  mixed  function,  for 
so  it  has  the  largest  intelligent  hold  on  results.”  If  this  is  not 
enough,  we  are  laid  low  by  a couple  of  pages  from  Mr.  Walt 
Whitman,  that  wicked  Tupper,  whose  writings,  it  seems, 'are  a sort 
of  precursor  of  the  era  of  the  Feminine.  After  we  have  been  pro- 
perly stupefied  by  awful  aphorisms  on  Life,  and  Truth,  and 
Intuitions,  and  Consciousness,  we  are  finally  despatched  at  the 
hands  of  Walt  Whitman,  thus : — 

You  Hottentot  with  clicldng  palate ! 

You  owned  persons,  dropping  sweat-drops  or  blood-drops  ! 

You  poor  Koboo,  whom  the  meanest  of  the  rest  look  down  upon  ! 

You  dwarfed  Kamschatkan,  Greenlander,  Lapp  ! 

Toil  Austral  negro,  naked,  red,  sooty,  with  protrusive  lip,  grovelling, 
seeking  your  food  I 

You  Caffre,  Berber,  Soudanese  ! 

You  haggard,  uneouth,  untutored  Bedowee  ! 

You  bather,  bathing  in  the  Ganges  ! 

You  benighted  roamer  of  Amazonia  ! You  Patagonian — you  Fegee  man ! 

I do  not  prefer  others  so  very  much  before  you  either ! 

What  this  has  to  do  with  the  argument  we  cannot  guess,  but  we 
have  a vague  fancy  that  it  is  meant  to  be  abusive.  And  Mrs. 
Farnham  is  a very  good  vilifier  on  her  own  account  when  the 
occasion  requires  that  men  should  be  thoroughly  scolded  and  ex- 
posed. “ Who  are  the  gourmands,”  she  asks,  “ and  for  whom  are 
concocted  the  thousand  and  one  compounds  known  as  hitters,  cor- 
dials, stimulants  to  appetite,  stomachics,  tonics,  &c.,  with  which 
the  walls  of  modem  cities  are  illustrated  ? ” The  termagant  of  an 
Irish  street-row  might  vainly  envy  Mrs.  Farnham’s  fluency  of 
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vituperation.  '^Wlio  consumes  the  tobacco,  opium,  hemp,  and 
other  narcotics  ? Who  located  the  soul  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  then  in  the  stomach,  then  in  the  pineal  gland,  then  in  the 
spleen,  then  in  the  muscular  heart,  then  in  the  frontal  sinus  ? Who 
shut  up  Galileo,  and  rejected  the  prayers  of  Columbus,  and 
scouted  the  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? ” This  ferocious 
indictment  goes  on  until  the  wretched  masculine  shuts  up  the 
book  and  calls  upon  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  him  and  the  mountains 
to  cover  him. 

Mrs.  Farnham’s  Eesthetic  argument  for  the  superiority  of  her  sex 
is  chiefly  based  on  the  supposed  fact  that  “the  Venus  de’  Medici 
outlives  all  male  marbles,  and  is  not  only  visited  and  admired  by 
men,  but  b}’'  women,  who  either  never  hear  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  or  pay  him  but  a scanty  homage  if  they  do.”  Poetry  plainly 
shows  the  same  thing,  and  verses  are  quoted  from  Lord  Houghton, 
Miss  Jewsbury,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  others,  in  illustration 
of  the  writer’s  position.  But  Mrs.  Farnhani  evidently  thinks  her 
strongest  point  is  the  organic  argument,  and  into  this,  unhappily, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  follow  her.  It  would  be  very  unihir  to  say 
that  it  is  abominably  indecent,  as  one  is  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
do,  because,  after  all,  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  a proper 
subject  enough  for  scientific  discussion,  and  Mrs.  Farnham  pre- 
tends to  be  scientific,  whether  she  is  or  not.  If  we  are  to  have  lady 
doctors,  we  suppose  we  shall  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  hearing 
women  talk  in  public  about  the  physical  relations  of  the  sexes. 
At  present  it  is  rather  startling,  and  we  can  only  venture  to 
state  the  lady’s  conclusion,  which  is  that  in  these  functions,  as  in 
everything  else,  woman  plays  a vastly  superior  part  to  man,  and 
that  paternity  is  a poor  and  contemptible  office,  while  maternity 
is  the  most  glorious  part  of  human  destiny.  However,  we 
may  mention  one  of  Mrs.  Farnham’s  incidental  arguments  without 
offence.  The  respective  positions  of  the  sexes  are  broadly  hinted 
at,  we  are  told,  in  the  difference  between  the  bearded  face  of  man 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  feminine  countenance.  The  character  of 
woman  is  open,  noble,  and  fearless,  so  nature  has  thrown  no  mask 
over  her  face.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  subtle,  deceitful,  and 
cunning,  and  this  would  be  too  plainly  written  on  his  featiu’es  did 
not  kind  nature  furnish  him  with  a means  of  concealing  his 
revolting  lineaments.  The  beard,  in  short,  Mrs.  Farnham  alleges, 
is  given  to  man  on  the  same  principle  on  which  tails  are  given  to 
the  brutes.  This  is  a modest  and  delicate  sample  of  the  physical 
arguments  by  which  this  enterprising  feminine  proves  her  case,  and 
it  is  about  the  only  one  which  we  can  transcribe. 

It  would  require  a great  deal  of  space  merely  to  enumerate  the 
audacious  follies  that  are  advanced  in  this  preposterous  book  with  an 
air  of  the  most  philosophical  conviction.  The  authoress  has  skimmed 
a good  many  books,  has  thought  in  a one-sided  and  superficial 
way  about  them,  and  has  published  her  thoughts  in  a style  and 
with  a confidence  characteristic  of  her  country.  In  fact,  it  is 
principally  as  exemplifying  some  of  the  most  remarkable  traits 
of  ordinary  American  thought  that  Woman  and  her  Era  is  worth 
attention.  The  impudent  assumption  of  some  facts  and  the  no 
less  impudent  disregard  of  others,  the  liberal  use  of  superlatives, 
the  constant  aiming  after  the  embodiment  of  platitudes  in 
epigrams,  and  the  fondness  for  the  mystic  jargon  of  spiritualism, 
are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  all  but  an  exceedingly  small 
number  of  American  authors.  How  this  comes  to  be  the  case,  and 
what  will  be  the  final  result,  are  interesting  subjects  for  specula- 
tion. Meanwhile,  those  active  ladies  in  England  who  read  papers 
on  social  science,  and  in  various  other  ways  strive  to  make  women 
other  and  perhaps  better  than  they  are,  will  be  rather  dismayed  at 
this  terrific  American  manifesto.  If  a woman  says  she  wants  to 
be  a member  of  Parliament,  or  a compositor,  or  a surgeon,  we  can 
understand  her ; but  what  can  she  possibly  mean  by  abusing  man 
because  he  will  not  let  her  “ throw  her  soul  into  the  arms  of  the 
Infinite  ” ? 


WAITZ’S  ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

The  Anthropological  Society  of  London  was  founded  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  Its  object  was  to  bring  the  principle  of 
association  to  bear  upon  what  Dr.  Johnson  defined  to  be  the  proper 
study  of  mankind.  Anthropology,  or  the  scientific  study  of  man, 
can  only  of  late  years  be  said  even  to  have  begun  to  take  to  itself 
a place  among  the  exact  departments  of  knowledge.  Human 
nature  and  human  action  have  been  contemplated,  indeed,  in  mani- 
fold aspects,  but  these  aspects  have  been  for  the  most  part  special 
and  particular,  and  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  blend 
them  into  one  general  view.  To  the  geologist,  and  to  naturalists 
in  general,  man  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  “ most 
organized  parasite  of  the  earth — the  highest  mammal.”  To  the 
organic  chemist  he  resolves  his  constituent  substance  into  a 
few  pounds  of  phosphates  and  other  ultimate  solids,  plus  two 
buckets  or  thereabouts  of  water.  To  the  theologian  he  appears  as 
a being,  by  his  mortal  body  belonging  to  nature,  by  his  spiritual  en- 
dowment rising  far  above  it,  standing  in  direct  contrast  to  it,  and  oc- 
cupying, by  virtue  of  the  divine  breath  which  has  animated  him  and 
him  alone  of  material  forms,  a privileged  position  between  nature 
and  God.  There  has  been  a special  view  which,  in  a certain  sense, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  above  theories,  but  which  has,  in  fact, 
only  contributed  to  expose  the  irreconcileable  antagonism  between 
them.  It  is  the  theory  according  to  which  the  spirit  of  humanity  is 
the  spirit  of  God  himself — the  same  one  and  absolute  spirit  which, 
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unconscious  of  itself,  creates  the  world,  and  only  reaches  the  end 
of  its  development  in  man  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  divine  self- 
consciousness.  Setting  aside  for  a while  the  determination  of  these 
special  points  of  controversy,  which  experience  prepares  us  to  find 
separately  hopeless  and  insoluble,  is  it  possible  to  find  some  general 
aspect  of  the  subject  in  which  these  detached  and  partial  problems 
may  be  either  passed  over  as  subordinate  to  a higher  end,  or  be  left 
indeterminate  in  themselves,  to  be  accepted  or  not  according  to 
individual  bias  or  temperament  of  mind?  Is  there  not  some 
common  ground  on  which  the  ultra-materialist,  the  positive  philo- 
sopher, the  transcendental  theologian,  and  the  pantheist  nlay  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  a common  study  of  their  one  subject,  and  enter 
upon  a range  of  facts  which,  if  not  wholly  new,  have  not  }'et  been 
reduced  within  the  rule  of  any  of  their  special  formulas  ? In  a 
word,  instead  of  starting  with  dogma,  vrhy^  not  begin  with  the 
observation  and  accumulation  of  facts,  and  proceed  from  an  em- 
pirical basis  to  build  up  the  scientific  fabric  of  generalization  and 
positive  laws?  Within  this  wide  horizon  will  be  compiised 
whatever  materials  can  be  contributed  by  the  several  branches  of 
science  which  involve  the  nature  of  man,  while  these  will  be 
assimilated  iuto  a new  order,  and  blended  into  a more  distinct  and 
permanent  harmony. 

In  attempting  to  limit  the  sphere  of  anthropology,  and  to  assign 
to  this  science  a proper  and  well-defined  position  among  other 
allied  branches  of  knowledge,  we  find  it  at  once  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  twofold  aspect  of  man  — as  an  individual, 
and  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  departments  of  this 
study  will  accordingly  be  twofold.  On  the  one  side  will  stand 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology  of  man ; on  the  other,  the 
principles  and  history  of  civilization.  From  the  combined  results 
of  these  several  processes  of  inquiry  is  the  desired  knowledge  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  because,  as  yet,  these  several  branches  of  truth 
stand  side  by  side,  wanting  the  master  science  which  should 
methodize  and  unite  them,  that  the  true  science  of  man  remains 
hitherto  a gap  in  our  knowledge.  Look  at  the  hiatus  betvreen 
physiology  and  psychology.  Both  these  sciences  are  usually  so 
limited  that  the  first  treats  exclusively  of  physical,  the  second  of 
psychical,  life.  Hence  the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  material  and 
vital  organizations  remain  unexplained,  for  an  investigation  of  this 
relation  fits  neither  into  the  framework  of  physiology  nor  that  of 
psychology.  The  subject  of  changes  in  the  physical  organism, 
its  peculiarities  and  periodicities,  with  those  of  the  mental  or 
conscious  processes  and  their  mutual  reaction  upon  each  other, 
remains  untraced  to  any  common  law  of  understanding.  Not  less 
wide  is  the  chasm  between  the  physical  and  historical  parts  of  our 
knowledge.  The  history  of  civilization  is  unquestionably  deve- 
loped by  the  collective  action  of  four  connected  groups  of  causes. 
The  first  is  the  physical  constitution  of  man.  The  second  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  psychical  life  peculiar  to  each  people,  which 
shows  itself,  alike  in  the  unit  and  in  the  mass,  under  the  infinite 
variety  of  feelings,  interests,  and  views.  Surroimding  nature  forms 
the  third.  The  fourth  is  the  sum  total  of  the  social  relations  and 
connexions  of  individuals  and  circles  of  society,  internally  and 
externally.  To  mediate  between  these  widety  separate  portions 
of  our  knowledge — or,  rather,  to  grasp  the  ideas  belong- 
ing to  them  in  one  firm  and  comprehensive  efibrt  of  mind — is 
the  aim  of  the  anthropologist.  It  is  at  the  point  of  transition  from 
isolation  into  social  life  that  his  science  takes  hold  of  man,  and 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  relations  of  his  further 
development.  It  comprises,  as  thus-  defined,  far  more  than  that 
which  was  undertaken  by  Prichard  in  his  Natural  History  of  Man. 
It  is  in  like  manner  wider  than-  the  definition  given  by  Latham, 
who,  in  Man  and  his  Miyrations,  would  limit  anthropology  to 
treating  of  the  difierential  characteristics  of  man  in  contrast  with 
the  brute,  assigning  to  etliuology  the  ....  doctrine  of  races  or 
varieties  of  mankind.”  There  is  no  part  of  man’s  being,  from  the 
embryo  to  the  perfect  form,  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance  and 
tissues  to  the  phenomena  of  action  and  thought,  from  the  furthest- 
point  in  past  history  to  the  latest  po.ssible  development  of  life  in 
the  individual  or  the  race,  -which  is  not  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  this  most  extensive  of  the  sciences. 

One  main  object  for  which  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
London  was  formed  was  the  publication  of  a series  of  standard 
works  upon  the  Science  of  Man.  Without  excluding  original 
writings,  it  was  intended  that  these  works  should  generally  consist 
of  translations.  The  question  arising,  what  Continental  work  best 
represents  the  present  state  of  anthropological  science,  the  unani- 
mous conviction  of  the  Council  seems  to  have  been  that  no 
treatise  has  so  well  epitomized  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  as  thefirst  volume  of  Dr.  Waltz’s 
dcr  Natur-  Volker.  To  Mr.  CoUingwood,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
was  deputed  the  office  of  editor,  and  his  translation,  to  which  is 
added  an  extended  table  of  contents  and  a copious  index,  forms 
the  first  of  the  Society’s  publications. 

Dr.  Waltz’s  book,  while  laying  down  the  objects  of  the  inquiry 
much  in  the  same  general  terms  that  we  have  employed,  furnishes 
in  itself  a sufficient  illustratiouof  the  imperfect  and  rudimentary  state 
in  which  the  science  of  which  it  treats  exists  at  the  present  time.  It 
consists  of  little  more  than  a repertoiy — made  with  all  the  industry 
of  which  the  German  race  alone  seems  capable — of  the  observations 
and  experiences  gathered,  during  a course  of  the  most  multilarious 
reading,  from  naturalists,  travellers,  and  physiologists.  These 
scattered  and  often  conflicting  records  are  reduced  under  headings, 
so  as  to  form  distinctive  and  separate  chapters,  with  little  or  no 
critical  attempt  to  sift  or  analyse  them,  or  to  determine  their 
scientific  value.  It  forms  a kind  of  gigantic  commonplace  book 
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^ of  travellers’  talcs  and  the  collections  of  statists.  There  is  scarcely 
a peuuyv.’orth  of  the  bread  of  philosophy  to  all  this  pliysiological 
.sack.  In  the  preliminary  chapters  in  which  Dr.  Waitz  attempts 
to  lay  down  the  primary  laws  of  investigation  and  to  establish 
certain  a.xioms  of  inquiry,  ho  shows  that  ho  possesses  little  of 
that  logical  equipoise  of  the  faculties  which  is  required  to 
discern  the  true  bearing  of  facts,  and  to  adjust  the  balance 
lietween  phenomena  and  hypothesis.  We  arc  reminded  far  more 
of  the  loose  materials  and  plant,  the  bricks,  lime,  stones, 
;md  timber  of  the  contractor,  than  of  the  finished  edifice  or 
oven  the  symmetrical  model  of  the  literary  architect.  The 
moment  we  get  among  speculative  terms,  theories,  or  systems, 
we  are  lost  in  a labyrinth  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Some- 
what of  this  vagueness  and  obscurity  may  possibly  be  set  down  to 
the  score  of  the  translator,  who  has  evinced  little  power  to  grapple 
with  trains  of  reasoning  and  inference,  or  with  anything,  indeed, 
more  intricate  than  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  or  description. 
Still  we  are  reduced,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  original  work,  to 
suspect  an  original  haziness  and  indecision  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  liimself.  On  the  subject  of  Species,  for  example,  nothing 
can  well  be  more  vague  or  indecisive  than  the  way  in  which  he 
first  proposes,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss,  the  existing  theories  or 
i definitions.  First,  lie  seems  inclined  to  take  his  stand  upon  the 

I narrow  dogmatic  ground  which  would  limit  the  idea  of  species  to 

I that  of  lineal  descent.  “ The  only  positive  and  valid  proof,” 

I he  argues,  “ that  a certain  number  of  individuals  belong  to  the 

I same  species  proceeds  Ifom  the  demonstration  that  they  have 

j descended  from  the  same  original  stock,  and  in  all  doubtful  cases 

I this  question  of  unity  of  species  can  only  be  decided  by  analogy 

I with  those  cases  in  which  unity  of  stock  has  been  amply  demon- 

I sti-ated.”  In  this  case,  of  course,  we  have  to  consider  the  butterfly 

to  be  of  the  same  species  rvith  the  grub,  and  the  silkworm  with 
the  parent  moth.  But,  in  order  either  to  do  away  with  such 
anomalies,  or  to  obviate  the  absurdity  of  such  arbitrary  re- 
! strictions,  he  proceeds  to  throw  in  another  ingredient  from  the 
I popular  and  vague  definition  of  Cuvier,  that  “ to  the  same  species 
belong  all  such  individuals  which  ” (in  the  translator’s  language) 
“have  descended  from  each  other,  or  fi-oin  common  parents, 
and  from  those  who  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble 
each  other.”  Yet  by  v/hat  test  we  are  to  judge  of  the 

degree  of  “ resemblance  ” which  is  to  constitute  a real 

j idifierence  of  species,  we  are  not  allowed  to  get  an  inkling. 

I In  one  place  the  writer  seems  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  more 
I recent  and  favourite  distinction  of  “types,”  which,  after  all,  does 
but  present  the  identical  difficulty  under  another  name.  Wliat 
I he  is.  vaguely  aiming  at,  is  evidently  to  find  some  method  for 
I combiumg  together  the  arbitrary  restriction  of  common  descent 

I with  the  empirical  test  of  mutual  resemblance.  And  this,  he 

i inclines  to  think,  may  be  cleared  up  “by  assuming,  whenever  the 

! facts  require  it,  that  a species  consists  of  ‘ homogeneous  species,’ 

I ' sub-parallel  species,’  or  ‘ stocks  ’ — namely,  where,  in  indivi- 

! duals  of  an  ascertained  or  strongly  presumptive  different  stock,  the 

I usual  limits  of  variation  within  the  same  stock  are  not  passed, 

I and  the  physical  and  mental  development  is  essentially  the  same.” 

I This  highly  lucid  bit  of  philosophical  logic  is  enunciated  as 
I parallel  to  “ Prichard’s  expression,  that  ‘ there  is  nothing  in  the 

I way  to  consider  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock.’  ” 

i It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  translator  did  not  take  the  trouble, 
j before  fathering  upon  Prichard  an  “ expression  ” so  foreign  to  the 
• Doctor’s  ordinary  style,  to  verify  the  citation  by  turning  to  that 
writer’s  well-known  volumes,  and  at  least  giving  his  argument 
! the  benefit  of  being  stated  in  his  own  English.  Equally 
confdsed  and  intangible  are  the  modes  of  dealing  with  the  respec- 
tive theories  of  “ prolificacy  ” and  “reversion  of  type,”  chiefly  with 
tlie  object  of  counteracting  the  reasonings  of  Nott  and  Gliddoii  in 
defence  of  separate  centres  of  creation  for  the  white  and  black 
I races  of  mankind.  As  the  result  of  this  obscure  and  desultory 
j discussion,  we  are  landed  in  no  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than 
I that  “the  geireral  question  as  regards  a decided  mark  of  distinc- 

j tion  between  race  and  species  can  only  be  answered  by  the 

particular  study  of  the  extent  of  variation  in  individual  types — that 
IS  to  say,  that  in  every  question  of  unity  or  difference  of  species  we 
are  referred  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  individual  phenomena 
themselves.” 

On  special  points  Dr.  Waitz’s  industrious  compilation  of  facts 
and  statements  ma}'  be  of  interest  and  value.  But  these  will  have 
to  be  subjected  to  no  little  sifting  before  they  can  serve  the 
purposes  of  exact,  scientific  inference.  On  the  question  of  the  ex- 
treme range  of  human  life,  for  instance,  we  get  a number  of  loose 
pickings  of  evidence,  without  the  faintest  show  of  testing  their 
absolute  or  comparative  trustworthiness : — 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  longest  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  and  diminishes  on  approaching  the  tropics.  As  we  have  no  statistical 
accounts  of  uncivilized  nations,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  some  stray 
notices,  from  which^  it  would  appear  that  there  exists  no  peculiarity  of  race 
in  this  respect.  'Ihe  mean  duration  of  life  may  he  shorter  among  the 
Australians  than  among  Europeans,  in  consequence  of  privation,  but  still  they 
reach  frequently  seventy  years  and  upwards.  It  has  been  frequently  denied  that 
the  American  Indians  arrive  at  a very  advanced  age,  but  it  is  now  admitted, 
i a.s  ju'oved  by  many  instances.  Amerigo  Vespucci  relates  in  a letter  in 
1 Bartolozzi,  that  he  had  seen  a family  consisting  of  son,  father,  grandfatlier, 
great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grandfather.  Leri  says  of  the  natives  of 
Brazils  (Tupinambas,  Tamoyos),  that  they  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than 
the  Europeans,  and  reached  an  age  from  loo — 120  years,  and  Pigafetta 
asserts  that  tliej^  reach  140  years.  Prince  Max  saw'an  Indian  who  could 
remember  107  years.  Stevenson  has  traced  similar  cases  in  the  parish 
registers.  Men  of  dark  complexion,  Negroes  and  Indians,  reach,  in  spite  of 
^eir  _unwholesorne  diet,  even  under  the  tropics,  a very  advanced  age. 
Poppig  is  of  opinion  that  only  men  of  colour  and  Indians  reach  such  an  age. 


It  seems  therefore  exceptional  that  in  South  America  the  Indians  on  the 
Orinoco  arc  described  by  (iilii  (p.  250)  as  weakly,  sen.sitive  to  changes  of  tern 
peraturc,  suliject  to  many  di.sea.ses,  aiid  frequently  to  an  early  death.  It  is  very 
remarkfdile  tliut  on  the  hot  coast  of  Vera  Cruz  many  instance.^  of  extraordinary 
longevity  are  met  witli.  In  1831  there  were  in  tlie  village  Cosoliacac,  among 
1,595  i^ouls,  forty  whose  collective  ages  amounted  to  3,407  years,  and  in 
1830  a woman  died  aged  136.  As  regards  the  Malay.s,  we  lind  that  Lich- 
tenstein gives  instances  of  their  reaching,  at  the  Cape,  ages  of  107 — 120 
year's.  Among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  there  are  many  centenarians ; 
men  80  years  of  ago  are  seen  working  vigorously  in  the  fields.  I'oissac  also 
has  collected  instances  of  old  ago  among  Polynesians  and  Negroes.  A 
woman  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  lived  to  see  the  fifth  generation.  In  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  Negroes  have  reached  an  age  of  no  year.s.  According  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  of  1850,  instances  of  advanced  age  from  80  to  too 
occur  more  frequently  among  the  free  coloured  population,  and  still  more  so 
among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  white  population.  Among  3,000,000  of 
slaves  there  were  1,400  from  100  years  upwards,  while  among  the  wliite.s 
there  were  but  800  instances  of  the  kind  among  20,000,000.  Among  the 
Negro  slaves  in  Cuba  grey  hair  and  other  signs  of  age  appear  very  late,  ajid 
one  in  goo  reaches  the  age  of  too  years.  Even  among  the  Hottentots 
instances  of  great  age  frequently  occur.  Moody  mentions  a case  of  one  who, 
from  his  recollections  of  former  governors  of  the  colony,  could  not  be  les.s 
than  150  years  old. 

The  copiousness  of  citation  and  the  immense  variety  of  reading 
crowded  into  Dr.  Waitz’s  pages  remind  us  much  of  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Buckle,  as  he  further  resembles  that  philosopher  in  the 
habit  of  resting  upon  any  statement  in  print  as  upon  an  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  fact.  It  is  in  the  power  of  scientific  analysis 
and  logical  combination  of  ideas,  no  less  than  in  the  faculty  of 
clearly  seeing  and  expressing  his  conclusions,  that  the  German 
writer  falls  incomparably  short  of  his  English  compeer. 


THE  TRIAL.* 

A MOST  wearisome  practice  has  crept  in  which  threatens  to 
become  universal  amongst  novelists.  We  allude  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  characters  introduced  in  previous  novels.  The 
plan  has  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  our  most  popular  authors, 
and,  following  their  example.  Miss  Yonge  now  produces  “ More 
Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain,”  under  the  title  of  the  Trial.  What 
may  be  said  for  and  against  this  practice  of  revival  appears  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  these  days  of  copious  writing  and  hasty 
reading,  it  is  an  evident  economy  of  time  and  invention  to  use  up 
old  material  again.  In  some  instances,  an  author  seems  in  love 
with  his  creations,  and  likes  to  linger  ov'er  them,  to  place  them  in 
fresh  situations,  and  develop  them  in  different  stages  of  life  and 
imder  novel  conditions.  The  public  has  often  been  a gainer  by  an 
author’s  so  doing,  as  the  old  characters  are  often  better  than  the 
new  when  thus  dwelt  upon  and  wrought  out  with  parental  affection, 
as  was  the  case — not  to  seek  a more  remote  illustration — with 
Thackeray  himself.  Mr.  Trollope  appears  to  think  that  tjje  public 
is  always  ready  to  welcome  its  established  favourites,  though  the 
fact  is  that  they  often  wear  out  their  welcome.  Writers  of  the 
rank  of  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Trollope  are  eminent  in  spite  of)  not  in 
right  of,  any  peculiar  fashion  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  Such 
fashions  are,  unhappily,  easier  to  copy  than  the  merits  which  make 
even  a bad  fashion  tolerated. 

We  opened  Miss  Yonge’s  last  novel  not  without  a misgiving, 
prepared  to  meet  the  interminable  May  family  who  commenced 
their  career  many  years  ago  in  the  Daimj  Chain.  In  the  flood  of 
novels  which  has  since  then  deluged  the  world,  it  may  be 
feared  that  all  traces  of  the  Daisy  Chain  must  have  been 
washed  away,  and  we  are  glad  to  assure  our  readers  that 
the  sequel  has*  been  so  managed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read 
its  precursor.  Those  who  liked  the  first  wiU  naturally  relish 
the  second  instalment  of  the  family  history.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  even  a clever  woman  like  Miss  Yonge  will  in 
each  story  “surpass  herself,”  as  the  advertisements  too  gene- 
rally assure  the  public  is  the  case  with  every  work  of  a popu- 
lar author.  Although  we  cannot  say  that  the  Trial  will 
eclipse  the  two  novels  by  which  her  fame  was  established, 
we  think  it  vastly  superior  to  the  Young  Step-Mother.  The 
labour  of  writing  such  books  must  be  great,  but  Miss  Yonge’s 
is  a mind  which  revels  in  minute  detail  of  domestic  life,  and  in  the 
exposition  of  those  feelings  which  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  be 
easily  understood.  Her  popularity  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed 
to  her  appealing  to  those  minds  which  form  the  staple  of  society 
at  large,  and  which  object  to  works  of  fiction  that  have  a 
wider  aim,  if  not  a better  object.  If  we  may  use  the  expression, 
Miss  Yonge  rmderstands  how  to  work  the  machinery  of  a large 
family — to  show  how  the  difi'erent  members  act  and  react  on  each 
other — in  a probable  and  calculable  manner.  The  Mays  have  their 
well-contrasted  individualities ; Dr.  May,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Ethel,  being  the  most  interesting  and  central  figure  of  the  family 
group,  the  others  radiating  off  into  distant  if  not  insignificant  ob- 
scurity. The  principal  character  in  the  book,  Leonard  Ward,  is  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time,  his  history  being  interwoven  with  that  of 
the  Mays.  Leonard  "Ward  appeal's  to  us  far  less  like  flesh  and  blood 
than  his  friends,  and  to  be  chiefly  used  as  a case  to  be  experimented 
on,  brought  in  to  show  the  effect  of  good  influence.  The  Wards  are  a 
young  family,  who,  being  by  fever  suddenly  bereaved  of  their  father 
and  mother,  are  thrown  upon  the  compassion  and  friendliness  of  Dr. 
May,  not  for  support,  but  for  sympathy  and  aid.  The  friendship 
thus  cemented  between  the  families  ripens  speedily  and  brings 
forth  abundant  fruit.  Leonard  Ward,  around  whom  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  centres,  is  an  enthusiastic  youth,  sach  as  an 

* The  Trial;  or,  More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain.  By  the  Author  of 
“ The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  2 vols.  London  and  Cambridge  : Macmillan  & 
Co.  1864. 
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Ethel  May  would  be  tempted  to  influence,  and  most  ladies 
inclined  to  spoil.  Averil,  his  sister,  is  more  like  an  ordinary  being, 
and  her  share  in  the  book  redeems  the  sex  from  the  too  prosaic 
aspect  in  which  the  Mays  are  exhibited.  They  are  a sturdy  race, 
with  Ethel  at  the  head,  who  forms  a kind  of  buffer  in  case  of 
family  collision.  She  is  a warm-hearted,  shrewd,  and  clever 
woman,  well  calculated  to  perform  the  difficult  task  of  superin- 
tending a large  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  From  the 
first  moment  we  had  no  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
Trial.  Leonard  was  sure  to  turn  out  right,  after  his  probation  had 
lasted  sufficiently  long.  We  watch  the  true  metal,  as  it  were, 
clearing  itself,  in  the  process  of  being  refined  from  the  dross,  till  at 
last  it  issues  from  the  crucible  purified  and  proved  by  the  fire. 
When  an  author  is  a kind  of  Providence  to  his  creatures,  this  goes 
on  upon  a uniform  system.  Those  who  invent  a riddle  know  how 
to  explain  it,  and  those  who  invent  people  and  their  trials  make 
them  bear  them  as  they  please ; therefore  they  prove  nothing  more 
than  the  bias  of  the  writer’s  mind. 

According  to  our  idea,  the  Trial  has  a double  meaning.  The 
story  hinges  on  a trial  for  murder,  but  the  real  trial  is  that  of 
faith ; and  the  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  is  “ the  Christian 
certainty  that  ‘ to  do  well  and  suffer  for  it  is  thankworthy,’  and 
that,  though  no  mortal  man  can  be  so  innocent  as  to  feel  any 
infliction  wholly  rmmerited  and  disproportioned,  yet  human 
injustice,  at  its  worst,  may  be  working  for  the  sufferer  an  exceeding 
weight  of  glory,  or  preparing  him  for  some  high  commission  below.” 
This  fragment  of  Ethel  Ma3'’s  letter  contains  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  moral  conveyed  in  the  Trial.  She  describes  to  her 
father  a conversation  between  herself  and  two  boj^s — one  being  her 
youngest  brother,  the  other  Leonard  Ward.  Marmion  set  them 
talking  of  injustice,  and  discussing  that  question  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  is  often  the  first  to  perplex  the  young  and  thoughtful,  and 
to  which  the  above  is  given  as  an  answer — presumed  sufficient  for 
the  moment  to  one  who  had  to  discover  that  Divine  justice  is 
longer-sighted  than  human  justice.  The  theory  to  which  we 
demur  is,  that  “ no  mortal  man  can  be  so  innocent  as  to  feel  any 
infliction  wholly  unmerited  and  disproportioned.”  Of  what  avail, 
then,  is  our  sense  of  proportion  and  justice  if  mere  frailties  are  to 
merit  the  punishments  only  due  to  crimes  ? Leonard  is  made  to 
illustrate  this  when  accused  of  murder,  and  when,  found  legally 
guilty,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  is  allowed  by  the  judge  to  say 
wherefore  judgment  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  He  does  not 
falter  in  saying  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  one  needful  witness, 
man  could  hardly  decide  otherwise : — 

“ In  the  absence  of  that  one  testimony,  I feel  that  I have  had  a fair  trial, 
and  that  all  has  been  done  for  me  that  could  he  done  ; and  I thank  you  for 
it,  my  Lord,  and  you.  Gentlemen,”  as  he  bent  his  head ; then  added,  “ I 
should  like  to  say  one  thing  more.  My  Lord,  you  would  not  let  the  question 
he  asked,  how  I brought  all  this  upon  myself.  I wish  to  say  it  myself,  for  it 
is  that  which  makes  my  sentence  just  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  true  that, 
though  I never  lifted  my  hand  against  my  poor,  uncle,  I did  in  a moment  of 
passion  fling  a stone  at  my  brother,  which,  but  for  God’s  mercy,  might 
indeed  have  made  me  a murderer.  It  was  for  this,  and  other  like  outbreaks, 
that  I was  sent  to  the  Mill ; and  it  may  be  just  that  for  it  I should  die — 
though  indeed  I never  hurt  my  uncle.” 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  that  one  word,  indeed,  which, 
by  recalling  his  extreme  youth,  touched  all  hearts  more  than  even  the  manly 
tone  of  his  answer,  and  his  confession. 

Supposing  that  such  an  improbable  case  could  occur,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  claim  our  admiration  to  find  a prisoner  con- 
founding the  greater  and  lesser  offence.  A burst  of  rmcontrolled 
passion  results  in  a man  Hinging  a stone  which  nearly  hits  his 
brother ; that  this  offence  should,  on  reflection,  be  exaggerated 
into  a crime,  and  thought  rightly  punishable  by  death,  is  the 
distorted  vision  of  a morbid  conscience.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Miss  Yonge  has  made  her  characters  the  victims 
of  an  unhealthy  scrupulosity,  which,  in  a fit  of  exaggerated 
self-accusation,  magnifies  a fault  into  something  more  heinous. 
There  is  positive  injury  to  a cause  in  over-stating  a case,  and, 
with  due  deference,  we  should  say  that  Miss  Yonge  is  given 
to  exaggeration.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regi’etted  as  the 
authoress  of  the  Heir  of  Itedclyffe  is  invariably  prompted  by  high 
motives,  and  we  believe  she  has  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  youthful  and  most  impressible  portion  of  the  reading  com- 
munity. Any  book  which  misrepresents  the  true  relative  size 
either  of  men  or  events  must  be  prejudicial.  The  minute  intro- 
spection of  self,  as  promoting  spiritual  growth,  is  always  enforced 
by  the  school  of  writers  of  which  Miss  Yonge  is  the  first  by 
right  both  of  priority  and  of  superior  gifts.  On  a young  and  sensi- 
tive mind  this  must  be  injurious,  the  result  of  brooding  over 
faults  and  errors  being  almost  worse  than  making  light  of  them. 
Somewhat  of  the  sense  of  failure  we  should  all  have,  but  there 
should  be  no  indulgence  given  to  the  rueful,  repentant,  self- 
accusing  temper  which  is  always  looking  back  and  microscopically 
observing  how  that  which  is  done  might  have  been  done  better 
or  avoided.  The  effect  of  such  a system  is  shown  in  Leonard 
Ward’s  exaggeration  of  his  fault.  His  judgment  was  prostrate, 
almost  vitiated,  or  he  could  not  have  magnified  his  error  into 
a premeditated  crime.  The  fortitude  he  exhibits  under  trial  wins 
admiration,  but  the  exhaustion  of  long  suffering  at  last  breaks  his 
spirit  almost  past  recall. 

The  discipline  of  life  is  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  Trial. 
Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  good  which  can  be  effected 
in  this  wajq  and  taking  a lower  ground,  there  is  that  in  the 
cultivated  reader’s  mind  which  resents  the  universal  improve- 
ment which  always  takes  place  in  Miss  Yonge’s  chai-acters. 
They  may  be  considered  as  a mutual  benefit  society,  working 
on  a large  scale.  When  the  end  is  invariable,  there  is  much 


tedium  in  the  long  process.  Ethel  acts  upon  Leonard — ^Leonard 
upon  Aubrey.  Averil  acts  upon  Tom  and  influences  Gertrude, 
and  so  throughout  the  circle,  till  at  last  we  lose  in  repetition 
the  effect  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  itself.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  ability  displayed  in  the  Trial,  the  absence  of  affectation  in 
the  circumstantial  description  of  home  life,  and  the  pleasant 
touches  which  set  oflp  the  whole.  Though  it  is  but  a feeble  humour 
which  plays  over  the  uniform  surface,  it  relieves  the  pages  of  their 
monotonous  effect,  and  gives  the  reader  courage  to  go  on  to  the 
anticipated  end. 

Miss  Yonge’s  merits  have  been  often  discussed  and  acknowledged 
in  these  columns,  and  therefore  there  is  less  occasion  for  dwelling 
on  them  now  than  on  those  views  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
criticize  freely.  A famine  exists  for  permissible  novels  and  so-called 
improving  reading  for  the  young;  and  as  Miss  Yonge’s  latest  stories 
must  have  been  dry  and  unpalatable  even  to  the  class  to  which  we 
refer,  we  are  happy  to  assure  them  that  they  will  find  the  Trial  more 
interesting  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  and  not  so  long.  When 
a young  lady  confesses  that  Miss  Yonge  or  Miss  Sewell  is  her 
favourite  novelist,  we  seem  at  once  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  her  mental  culture  and  sympathies ; we  at  once  behold  a vision  of 
that  type  of  young  lady  who  could  not  have  existed  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  who  was  perhaps  more  in  fashion  ten  years  ago  than 
now.  The  young  lady  then  modelled  herself,  or  her  behaviour,  on 
the  ideal  of  her  favourite  novelist.  She  was  fiuent  on  the  subject 
of  Church  discipline  and  decoration,  and,  delegating  her  spiritual 
doubts,  if  she  had  any,  to  the  safe  keeping  of  her  priest,  only  re- 
tained her  free  will  in  discussing  those  people  whose  opinions  . 
were  less  dogmatic  than  those  of  her  own  set.  Behind  the  trap- 
pings, the  phraseology,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  party,  there  lay 
the  germ  of  higher  thoughts  and  aims,  for  active  self-denial  took 
the  place  of  thoughtless  frivolity  in  the  mind  and  habits  of  many 
a girl.  Miss  Yonge  is  very  practical,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  her  writing  has  been  to  elevate  the 
ideas  and  stimulate  the  torpid  energies  of  those  who  read  her 
stories. 

That  her  novels  are  not  controversial  is  one  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
excellences  as  a writer,  and  she  has  many  subordinate  merits  which 
we  would  not  overlook.  Without  being  either  a deep  or  a satis- 
factoiy  study  of  character,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  in  the  effect 
produced  by  Leonard’s  prison  career  on  his  mental  energies. 
The  authoress  has  well  depicted  that  awful  state  of  mind, 
bordering  on  insanity,  when,  in  the  lassitude  of  body  and  de- 
jection of  spirit,  Leonard  expressed  himself  to  Dr.  May,  “I  lost 
my  hold  of  certamty — what  I had  done  or  what  I had  not;  and 
the  horror,  the  malice,  the  rebellion  that  used  to  come  on  me  in 
that  frightful  light,  white,  silent  place,  were  unutterable.”  The 
honest  doctor  listens  to  the  outpourings  of  these  past  feelings  which 
relieve  his  young  friend’s  over-burdened  heart.  “ The  hobgobhn 
had  all  but  struck  the  book  out  of  Christian’s  hand,”  said  Dr. ' 
May,  pressing  his  grasp  on  Leonard’s  shuddering  arm.  “ You  are 
only  telling  me  that  you  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death ; you  have  not  told  me  that  you  lost  the  rod  and  staff:” 
The  benumbing  influence  of  an  unceasing  round  of  duties  mecha- 
nically performed,  and  the  deadening  effect  of  monotony,  are  well 
brought  before  us.  The  change  from  prison  to.  freedom,  from  con- 
demnation to  proved  innocence,  would  perhaps  upset  the  mind 
were  it  really  to  produce  the  startling  effect  and  intense  joy  por-  ' 
trayed  on  “ the  boards.”  Experience  shows  that  nature  has  provided 
against  this  reasonable  fear  by  making  the  change  less  vivid  and  ■ 
overpowering — the  weight  of  protracted  endurance  for  the  time 
quenching  all  impulse,  and  deadening  the  mind  to  all  external  im- 
pressions. That  Leonard  should  disappoint  his  worthy  friends  at  : 
first  by  his  lassitude  is  very  probable.  The  feminine  expedient  of  an 
accident,  with  the  softening  influence  of  a yoimg  child,  in  restoring  i 
the  natural  balance  of  mind,  is  not  an  improbable  occurrence. 
Miss  Yonge’s  cheerful  spirit  loves  to  bring  all  round  to  a hopeful 
condition.  She  likes  “ people  to  rub  one  another  brighter.”  Tom 
May,  who  is  a well-drawn  character,  hard  and  selfish,  though  well- 
principled,  is  in  the  end  given  an  invalid  wife,  his  father  affirming 
tljat  nothing  else  could  teach  him  that  patients  are  not  cases,  but 
persons.  All  are  tried,  and  all  are  left  happier  than  we  found  them, 
though  some  would  demur  to  the  “hopeful  gladness”  which 
Leonard  experiences  in  having  given  up  home  and  friends  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  a missionary  career. 


PHILOLOGICAL  TRANSACTIONS,  1864.* 

The  present  volume  of  the  Philological  Society’s  Transactions 
consists  of  four  papers  of  greater  lengdh  than  iisual,  each  of 
which  has  a distinct  title-page  and  a distinct  numbering  of  pages, 
and  one  of  which  has  found  its  way  to  us  in  a separate  form  as 
well  as  in  its  place  as  a part  of  the  volume.  These  tour  are — “ An 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the  Possessive  Augment, 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Manning,  Recorder  of  Oxford  ; 2nd,  The  text  and 
a Latin  translation  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  by  Mr.  Francis 
Newman;  3rd,  A History  of  “South-Western  English,”  with 
a Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect,  by  Dr.  Barnes ; and 
lastly,  the  Cornish  Mystery,  or  The  Creation  of  the  W’^orld,  with  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes.  We  may  add  that,  in  the  list 
of  contents,  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  distinguished  Celtic 
scholar  is  unaccountably  changed  into  William,  though  his  proper 
personal  identity  is  restored  to  him  in  his  own  special  title-page. 

* Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1864.  Berlin  and  London  : 
Asher  & Co. 
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Mr.  Manning’s  paper  is  a veiy  remarkable  effort  for  a man,  by 
bis  own  account,  in  bis  eighty-third  year.  If  we  do  not  tliink 
all  its  arguments  very  convincing,  they  show  a large  measure  of 
acuteness,  and  bear  witness  to  a largo  amount  of  research,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  mainly  in  quarters  which  were  not  much 
explored  by  the  men  of  Mr.  Manning’s  generation.  What  Mr. 
Manning  calls  “ the  possessive  augment,’”  a name  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  is  no  other  than  what  we 
cannot  help  still  looking  on  as  the  English  genitive,  our  one  case 
which  is  left  to  us — that  final  s which  printers,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  irresponsible  power,  think  good  to  separate  from  the  body  of 
its  noim  by  what  is  in  most  cases  a needless  mark  of  elision. 
This  mark  of  elision,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  brought  in 
under  the  belief  that  the  s was  a contraction  of  Ms,  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  often  written  in  full,  as  we  see 
in  one  or  two  places  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  where  the 
printers  have  vouchsafed  to  leave  the  genuine  spelling,  as  “ Holo- 
fernes  his  head,”  “Jesus  Christ  his  sake.”  Mr.  Manning  brings 
forward  several  other  cases  where  the  printers  have  altered  the 
form,  and  supposes  that  Holofernes  was  spared  only  because  the 
obscurity  of  the  Apocrypha  protected  him.  In  that  century  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  belief  was  that  the  s was  a con- 
traction for  Ms ; it  was  therefore  written  with  a mark  of  elision 
when  the  contraction  was  convenient,  but  Ms  was  written  in  full 
when  the  contraction  had  an  awkward  sound.  Thus,  in  an  edition 
of  Selden’s  Titles  of  Honor  printed  in  1672,  we  find  in  one  page 
(341 ) “ Martial’s  time  ” and  “ Ausonius  Ms  time.”  But  Godwin,  a 
generation  earlier  than  Selden,  knows  nothing  of  the  elision ; he 
w'l’ites  “ Haralds,”  “ Queenes,”  “ the  Archbishop  of  Canterburies 
men,”  “the  Normans  conquest,”  even  “his  churches  debt.”  This 
last  is  clearly  a distinct  genitive,  just  as  much  as  “patn's”  or 
varpoc;.  We  need  not  carry  our  list  up  further,  as  Mr.  Manning  gives 
plenty  of  examples  of  every  age,  and  we  believe  nobody  would  deny 
that  English,  just  as  much  as  German,  began  with  a real  genitive 
case  in  cs.  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Manning  is  whether 
our  present  s is  the  direct  derivative  of  that  genitive  in  es,  as 
probably  all  scholars  since  Johnson  have  thought,  or  whether 
the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  right  in  making  s a 
contraction  of  Ms,  and  therefore  writing  it,  with  an  elision,  ’s.  At 
first  sight  the  question  seems  not  worth  arguing,  the  derivation  of 
our  present  genitive  in  s from  the  old  increasing  form  in  es  being 
so  very  palpable.  Mr.  Manning  argues  that  our  s is  not  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  es,  and  that  the  seventeenth-century 
explanation  is  the  true  one.  Now  we  think  Mr.  Manning  quite 
breaks  down  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  om’ s is  not  the  descendant 
of  the  old  es ; but  he  certainly  shows  that  the  formula  “Holofernes 
his  head  ” was  no  invention  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  that 
it  existed  alongside  of  the  true  genitive  from  a much  earlier  time, 
and  that  analogous  constructions  also  exist  in  cognate  languages. 
This  he  brings  out  well  and  clearly  5 where  he  fails  is  in  sup- 
posing that  he  thereby  necessarily  excludes  the  other  origin.  His 
particular  arguments  to  show  that  our  modern  s cannot  represent 
the  Old-English  es  seem  to  us  especially  weak.  They  mainly 
amount  to  this,  that  the  use  of  the  two  is  not  coextensive  5 each 
ma^  be  sometimes  used  where  the  other  cannot.  In  Old-English, 
for  instance,  we  find  “the  Kinges  brother  Stephnes.”  We  say  now 
either  “King  Stephens  brother”  or  “the  brother  of  King 
Stephen,”  but  in  no  case  do  we  add  the  genitive  form  both  to 
“King”  and  to  “Stephen.”  Now  we  suppose  nobody  would 
deny  that  modern  High-German  has  a real  genitive,  but  we  find 
exactly  the  same  idiom  there.  Opening  at  a shot  the  first  German 
book  on  which  we  lay  our  hand,  we  find  “ seit  Kurfiirst  Augusts 
Zeit,”  not  “Kurfiirsts  Augusts,”  which,  in  strict  grammar,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be.  Irregularities  of  this  sort  must  occur  in  lan- 
guages which  have  gone  through  such  a process  of  breaking  up  as 
Enghsh  has.  The  wonder  is  that  we  ever  use  any  inflexion  at  all, 
not  that  we  often  omit  inflexions  where,  according  to  strict  gram- 
matical rules,  we  ought  to  use  them.  This  consideration,  we  think, 
disposes  of  Mr.  Manning’s  instances,  of  which  we  have  only  given 
one  among  many.  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  we  use  the  genitive  in  s where  the  Old-English  geni- 
tive is  not  in  es,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  plurals.  Surely  the  same 
pgument  meets  this  case  also.  Among  the  general  wreck  of 
inflexions  one  alone  survives ; it  is  no  great  wonder  it  is  applied 
indiscriminately.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  plural  s as  with 
the  genitive  s.  The  plural  s,  all  but  universal  in  modern  English, 
13  only  one  form  among  several  in  Old-English,  and  we  apply  it 
equally  where  it  is  applied  in  Old-English,  and  where  it  is  not. 
So  m Latin  the  plural  es  is  only  one  termination  among  several ; 
in  French  the  s has  become  universal.  Yet  surely  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  French  plural  was  derived  from  the  Latin.  We 
can  indeed  trace  the  formation  of  the  French  plural  with  great 
ease.  In  the  older  French  we  find  the  s only  where  we  find  it  in 
Latin.  Thus  C'kevcd—caballus  is  declined  — 

SixG.  Plur. 

N.  chevals  (caballus)  N.  clieval  (caballi) 

A.  cheval  (caballum)  A.  chevals  (caballos). 

^ the  modern  language  this  distinction  is  wiped  out,  and  the  s or 
its  equivalent  (“cheva/s”  becoming,  in  modern  spelling,  “ che- 
vaiu'  ”)  finds  its  way  into  all  plurals  indiscriminately. 

We  think  then  that  Mr.  Manning  breaks  down  completely  in 
his  destructive  attempt;  but  his  constructive  laboui-s  are  far 
more  successful.  He  has  evidently  got  up  his  facts  well,  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  English  language  in  all  its  stages.  He 
shows  clearly  that,  at  the  break-up  of  English  inflexions, 
the  formula  of  “Holofernes  his  head”  did  come  into  use, 


and  was  used  alongside  of  the  real  genitive.  He  shows 
also  that  the  “ his  ” was  applied  to  feminine  nouns  as  well  as  to 
masculine,  thus  answering  one  well-known  objection  to  his  tlieoiy. 
He  quotes,  too,  various  instances  from  the  spoken  dialects  of 
Germany  of  a closely  analogous  idiom,  “ Des  Vaters  sein  Buch,” 
and  the  like.  He  brings  also  other  instances  of  Ms  in  English  and 
sein  in  German  being  used  without  distinction  of  gender.  The 
most  curious  thing  is  the  comparison  which  he  makes  between  the 
earlier  and  later  versions  of  Layamons  Brut.  (As  the  Times  the 
other  day  talked  grandly  about  “ the  Layamon,”  as  if  it  were  the 
name  of  a book,  it  may  not  be  lost  labour  to  stop  and  remind 
people  that  Layamon  was  a man,  and  that  “ the  Layamon  ” is  ex- 
actly as  absurd  as  “the  Shakspeare.”)  The  earlier  copy,  of  about 
Richard  the  First’s  time,  uses  a real  genitive,  “Kinges,”  “Eorles,” 
“ Arthures,”  and  so  forth ; while  in  the  later  one,  written  perhaps 
a hundred  years  after,  we  find  “ The  King  his  leores,”  “ Arthur 
his  folk,”  and  even  “ Gwenayfer  his  love.”  All  this  is  quite  enough 
to  make  out  Mr.  Manning’s  positive  case — that  is,  to  make  out  that 
“ Holofernes  his  head”  has  been  a formula  in  use  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First  onwards ; but  it  in  no  way  proves  that  its  use  was 
exclusive,  or  that  our  modern  genitive  is  formed  from  it  and  not 
from  the  old  genitive.  The  mai’k  of  elision,  as  he  himself  shows, 
was  never  thought  of  till  the  seventeenth  century  was  far  advanced. 
Godwin  writes  “Kings,”  “Queenes,”  “Popes,”  “Churches,” 
“ Stephens,”  “ Empresses.”  Surely  “ Kings  ” is  the  easiest  pos- 
sible contraction  of  “ITinges,”  as  “Kinges”  is  of  “Cyninges.” 
The  notion  of  a genitive  case  gradually  died  out,  as,  when  it  was 
the  only  inflexion  left,  was  not  very  wonderful.  The  insertion  of 
7ns  was  felt  or  thought  to  be  more  euphonious  in  such  cases  as 
Holofernes  and  Ausonius,  and  the  mark  of  elision  began  to  be 
used  under  the  notion  that  the  s was  always  the  vestige  of  Ms. 
As  Mr.  Manning  himself  remarks,  the  elision  never  occurs  in  the 
original  edition  of  our  present  Bible,  though  later  printers  have 
thought  proper  to  bring  it  in.  If  usage,  or  the  printers,  would  let 
us,  the  best  way  would  be  to  write  “ Kings,”  “Queens,”  “ Popes,” 
without  an  apostrophe,  for  the  apostrophe  expresses  elision,  which 
we  deny,  not  contraction,  which  we  affirm.  In  words  like 
“ Church  ” we  still  use,  in  pronunciation,  the  increasing  genitive,  but 
he  would  be  a bold  man  who  should  venture,  with  Godwin,  to 
spell  “ Churches  ” as  he  pronounces  it. 

We  must  return  for  one  moment  to  another  of  Mr.  Manning’s 
arguments.  As  we  understand  him,  one  of  his  main  points  is  that, 
while  a real  genitive  is  used  to  express  many  relations^  our  s ex- 
presses the  possessive  relation  only.  As  we  before  said,  we  see 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that,  in  the  break-up  of  our  old  in- 
flexions, the  use  of  the  genitive  became  limited  to  one  only  of  its 
former  uses.  But  the  use  of  the  modern  genitive  is  not  quite  so 
restricted  as  Mr.  Manning  seems  to  think.  He  tells  us : — 

We  are,  in  the  case  of  objective  genitives,  driven  to  the  employment  of  the 
preposition  “ of,”  vrhich  gives  the  effect  of  the  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
German  genitive  employed  objectively.  We  say,  “ the  crime  of  treason,” 
“ a pi'osecution  of  or  for,  or  an  action  of  or  for  theft,”  as  vre  say,  “ the  sin  of 
envy,”  “ the  pursuit  of  pleasure,”  or  “ the  love  of  praise.”  The  hardiest 
Johnsonian  has  not  yet  come  forward  to  manifest  his  consistency  by 
travestying  these  phrases  into  “ treason’s  crime,”  “ theft’s  prosecution,” 
“ envy’s  sin,”  “ pleasure’s  pursuit,”  or  “ praise’s  love.” 

Undoubtedly  these  last  phrases  are  some  of  them  absolutely  in- 
accurate, while  others  are,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  and  awkward 
in  prose  writing.  But  surely  some  of  them — “treasons  crime,” 
at  any  rate — wQuld  be  lawful  in  verse.  Now  what  is  lawful  in 
verse,  though  it  may  be  stilted  and  inappropriate  in  ordinary 
writing,  cannot  be  strictly  ungrammatical.  In  truth  there  is  a 
delicate  line  to  be  drawn  somewhere  as  to  the  use  of  the  genitive 
in  s and  the  preposition  of,  which  is  not  easy  to  define.  In  prose 
we  seldom  use  the  genitive  except  with  the  names  of  persons,  or  at 
least  of  living  things.  With  these  we  use  it  without  scruple; 
indeed  we  use  it  by  preference,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
preposition.  We  always  say,  “this  is  Johns  book,”  never 
“ the  book  of  John.”  We  say  commonly  “ the  horses  tail,”  though 
we  can  say  “the  tail  of  the  horse.”  But  we  do  not  say  “ Englands 
throne,”  except  in  verse  or  in  very  rhetorical  prose.  Still  less 
should  we  talk  in  prose  of  “ virtues  loveliness,”  “ treasons  crime,” 
&c.  &c.  To  use  the  genitive  is  at  once  felt  to  be  an  act  of  personi- 
fication ; it  should  therefore  be  used  only  when  personification  is 
allow.abie,  that  is,  not  very  often  except  in  verse.  Foreigners, 
familiar  with  the  more  extended  use  of  the  Latin  and  German 
genitive,  and  bad  and  stilted  writers  among  ourselves,  often  fail 
to  observe  the  distinction.  But,  after  all,  the  distinction,  though 
good  as  a practical  rule  of  taste,  is  not  a rule  of  grammar. 
“Englands  throne ’’and  “ virtues  loveliness,”  though  expressions 
which  a chastened  taste  will  not  use  in  ordinary  writing,  are  still 
expressions  which  are  perfectly  grammatical.  It  is  simply  usage 
which  they  sin  against.  And  even  usage  does  not  forbid  the 
use  of  the  genitive  in  certain  familiar  phrases,  even  of  things 
without  life,  as  a “ days  work,”  the  “ worlds  end,”  “ con- 
science [quasi  consciences]  sake.”  These  are  all  vestiges  of  the 
more  extended  use  of  the  genitive  which  has  gradually  died 
out.  Godwin,  as  we  have  seen,  talks  in  the  most  prosaic  way 
about  a Bishop  paying  off  “ his  churches  debt.”  We  should 
hardly  use  such  an  expression  now,  though  we  might  talk,  in  a 
more  rhetorical  or  poetical  vein,  of  “ the  Churches  ” — or,  as  the 
printer  would  doubtless  make  us  say,  “the  Church’s  ” — “cause.” 

In  short,  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Manning’s  very  ingenious 
arguments,  we  cannot  help,  when  Chaucer  says  that  Absolou 
went 

i With  Poulis  windows  carvin  on  his  shose. 
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as  firmly  believing  " Poulis  ”,  and  its  modem  contraction 
“ Pauls  ”,  to  be  a real  genitive  in  es,  as  we  believe  that,  when  he 
goes  to  say, 

And  -with  his  leggis  castin  to  and  fro, 

And  pleyin  songis  on  a small  rebible, 

the  forms  “ legg*s  ” and  “ songis  ” directly  represent  the  ola  plural 
in  as,  even  though  the  confusions  of  the  time  when  English  was 
hardly  a written  language  have  caused  the  application  of  both 
forms  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  most  ancient  usage  of  the 
language. 

Of  some  of  the  other  contents  of  the  volume,  especially  the 
contribution  of  Dr.  Barnes,  we  must  speak  another  time. 


GEKMAN  LITEEATUKE. 

Though  bristling  with  hard  words  and  Oriental  characters. 
Dr.  Gustav  Oppert’s  monograph  on  the  legend  of  Prester 
John  * is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
learned,  contributions  to  recent  German  literature.  The  charm 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  any  peculiar  literary  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  as  in  the  subject  itself,  which  is  invested  with  all 
the  fascination  of  romance.  Prester  John  belongs  to  a great 
family  dear  to  the  adventurous  and  imaginative — the  family  of 
illusions.  It  is  difficult  to  renounce  absolutely  all  faith  in  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds ; we  should  all  be  glad  to  recognise  a trace 
of  the  roc  in  the  fossil  egg  of  ^pijornis  maximus;  even  the 
Griphons  and  Arimaspians  have  died  hard.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  we  perused  an  earnest  plea  for  the  existence  of  unicorns 
elsewhere  than  on  the  royal  escutcheon;  and  more  than  one 
African  traveller  seems  yet  to  cherish  a lingering  hope  of  one  day 
putting  salt  upon  the  distinguishing  appendage  of  the  Homo  cau- 
datus.  It  is  therefore  the  less  wonderful  that  Europe  should  have 
so  long  believed  in  the  imaginary  Prester  John,  and  that  Pope 
Alexander  III.  should  have  compromised  his  pretensions  to  in- 
fallibility by  despatching  an  ambassador  and  an  epistle  to  a poten- 
tate in  nuhihus.  A more  comic  situation  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  envoy  turned  loose  among  Tartars 
and  Saracens,  and  knocking  at  the  gate  of  one  Paynim  sovereign 
after  another  in  quest  of  the  great  Christian  Emperor,  upon 
whose  alliance  such  vast  expectations  had  been  based.  As  he 
never  returned  from  his  quest,  his  experience  is  lost  to 
us  and  was  useless  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  belief  received 
additional  confirmation  through  the  wide  diffusion  of  a remark- 
able document  professing  to  be  a letter  from  Prester  John  to  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  contain  a circumstantial 
account  of  his  kingdom.  This  curious  paper,  which  is  given  at 
length  by  Dr.  Oppert,  is  a perfect  reflection  of  the  then  state  of 
popular  belief  respecting  the  East.  The  myth  derived  additional 
countenance  from  vague  reports  respecting  the  actual  Syrian 
Church  in  Malabar ; and  when,  at  a later  period,  the  existence  of 
a Christian  kingdom  in  Abyssinia  became  known  to  Marco  Polo, 
he  had  no  remorse  in  classing  “ Habescia  ” as  a second  division  of 
India,  thus  supplying  a link  of  identification  with  Prester  John. 
When  at  last  the  researches  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  had  made 
it  clear’  that  no  Christian  empire  existed  in  Asia,  its  locality  was 
transferred  to  Africa  by  common  consent,  and  it  is  a pregnant 
warning  to  etymologists  to  find  writers  gravely  laying  it  down  that 
Prester  had  no  connexion  with  Presbyter,  but  was  simply  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  preto,  black  ! No  feature  of  the  myth  is 
clearer  than  its  Asiatic  origin  ; and  Dr.  Oppert,  after  an  elaborate 
inquiry,  identifies  the  original  Prester  John  with  Korkhan,  the 
Tartar  sovereign  of  Cashgar  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  whose  empire,  like  those  of  many  Asiatic  sovereigns,  rose 
suddenly  to  great  power,  and  disappeared  withont  leaving  a trace. 
It  seems  uncertain  whether  he  were  really  a Christian  or  not, 
though  the  very  uncertainty  attaching  to  so  remarkable  a fact  is  an 
argument  against  it.  He  may  easily  have  been  represented  as  such 
by  the  Nestorians,  who  were  grateful  for  any  patronage,  and  whose 
toleration  went  very  far.  Hope  and  imagination  did  the  rest.  The 
singular  ascription  of  a priestly  character  to  a secular  prince  pro- 
bably arose  from  vague  accounts  of  the  politico-spiritual  adminis- 
tration of  Tibet. 

The  recent  publications  of  Strauss  and  Renan  will  secure  atten- 
tion for  the  next  work  on  our  list.  Schleiermacher’s  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  Christ  t were  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1832,  and  conse- 
quently represent  his  final  conclusions  on  the  subject.  The 
volume,  made  up  as  it  is  out  of  abstracts  prepared  by  himself  and 
notes  taken  by  his  auditors,  is  inevitably  very  far  from  conveying 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  Robertson’s  Sermons  as  known  to  the  public; 
and  when  the  reflex  influence  of  Schleiermacher  on  English 
theology  is  considered,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  find  a ge- 
neral similarity  in  thought  and  feeling  between  the  two  writers. 
Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  rationalists 
and  the  strictly  orthodox,  it  was  Schleiermacher’s  aim  to  recon- 
cile the  two  parties.  Hence  an  absence  of  clear  decisive 
views  and  a general  spirit  of  accommodation  which  renders  him 
less  effective  than  authors  who  leave  the  world  in  no  doubt  as 


T Der  Presbyter  Johannes  in  Sage  und  Geschichte,  Von  Dr.  Gustav 
Oppert.  Berlin ; Springer.  London : Asher  & Co. 

t Pas  Lehen  Jesu.  Vorlesungen  an  der  Unwersitdt  zu  Berlin  im  Jahre 
1832  gehalten.  Herausgegebea  von  K.  A.  EUtenik.  Berlin : Eeimer. 
London  ; Asher  & Co. 


to  their  intentions.  His  spirit  is  too  candid  and  catholic  to  please 
either  of  the  extreme  parties ; but  readers  of  moderate  views  may 
not  be  displeased  to  make  acquaintance  with  a writer  who  com- 
bines freeaom  with  reverence,  who  has  too  much  of  Renan’s  taste  ' 
and  feeling  to  suri’ender  himself  to  the  icy  criticism  of  Strauss,  and  ’ 
too  much  of  Strauss’s  acuteness  to  tolerate  the  sentimental  effemi-  : 
nacy  of  Renan.  With  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  compiled,  the  work  is  one  of  real  value,  and 
far  more  worthy  of  an  English  translation  than  the  tomes  of  tangled 
sophistry  palmed  off  upon  the  rmsuspecting  student  as  the  works  • 
of  eminent  German  theologians. 

Germany  continues  indefatigable  in  her  attention  to  the  classics. 
Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Dyperides,  and  their  Age* §,  by  K.  G. 
Boehnecke,  is  a work  of  greater  compass  than  the  title  might  lead  us  • 
to  suppose.  It  consists  of  thi'ee  parts — a translation,  with  an 
exhaustive  commentary,  of  the  orations  of  Lycurgus  and  Hyper- 
ides  in  accusation  and  defence  .of  Lycophron,  recently  recovered 
from  an  Egyptian  papyrus;  a collection  and  explanation  of  all 
known  inscriptions  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  first  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes;  and  a translation  of  the  philosopher  Speusippus's 
letter  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  with  an  elaborate  argument  for  its 
genuineness,  and  much  illustrative  matter.  It  is  a work  of  immense 
erudition,  arranged  with  good  taste  and  perspicuity.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Lorenz’s  monograph  on  Epicharnius  f,  and  Schaar- 
schmidt’s  on  Philolaus.J  The  former  is,  moreover,  very  pleasant 
reading,  for  the  life  cff  Epicharmus  and  the  vestiges  of  his  comic 
art  are  by  no  means  dry  subjects. 

A new  edition  of  Philodemus  the  Epicirrean,  On  Anger  §, 
is  also  an  important  contribution  to  classical  literature.  The 
work,  one  of  those  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
had  indeed  been  twice  printed  before,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Naples,  but  on  both  occasions  in  such  a form  as  to  render 
it  practically  inaccessible.  Herr  Gomperz  has  given  a very 
neat  reprint,  with  a facsimile  of  the  original  papyrus.  The 
work  is  indeed  of  no  great  intrinsic  value,  being  so  dry  and  com- 
monplace as  to  remind  one  of  Sydney  Smith’s  parallel  between  ' 
the  ethics  of  Pythagoras  and  Mrs.  Trimmer.  Nevei’theless,  it  is  as  : 
useful  to  the  inquirer  into  the  general  character  of  ethical  thought 
in  ancient  times  as  a stray  sermon  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  might  be  to  j 
the  anticipated  New  Zealander.  If,  however,  the  author  is  ! 
dull,  the  editor  is  something  of  a humourist.  Most  of  j 
such  Herculaneum  volumes  as  have  yet  seen  the  light  have  been  l 
published  since  the  late  revolution  at  Naples: — “ Borbonicorum  | 
enim  in  hffic  studia  animus  singularis  erat ; gaudebant  volumi- 
nibus  tanquam  carceribus  inclusis  temporisque  decursu  depereun- 
tibus,  plane  ac  si  non  philosophorimi  libros  e ruderibiis  erutos 
sed  ipsos  philosophos  vivos  vegetosque  tenuerunt.” 

In  all  probability,  the  onlyplace,  apart  from  Eton,  where  the  birth- 
day of  George  III.  is  still  celebrated  is  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
The  old  monarch  established  prizes  there  which  still  preserve  his 
name  in  the  gr-ateful  remembrance  of  the  students,  and  give  annual 
occasion  to  the  delivery  of  sundry  orations.  Professor  Curtius  has  j 
been  requested  to  publish  his  own  contributions  || , and  they  cer-  ; 
tainly  are  deserving  of  the  compliment.  With  less  than  habitual 
German  profundity,  but  more  than  habitual  German  elegance,  the 
Professor  examines  such  questions  as  the  ideas  of  the  ancients 
respecting  friendship,  immortality,  and  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  , 
If  the  spirit  of  these  is  to  be  accepted  as  a fair  indication  of  I 
the  prevalent  tone  of  Gottingen  tuition,  the  students  of  a | 
University  hitherto  best  known  in  England  through  the 
mockery  of  Heine  and  Canning  may  well  be  congratula,ted 
on  the  influences  that  preside  over  their  academical 
course.  We  commend  this  little  volume  to  English  scholars 
and  schoolmasters.  A somewhat  similar  collection,  of  more  | 
strictly'  philological  interest,  is  that  put  forth  by  the  learned  men  of 
Bonn,  in  honour  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Professorship  of 
Friedrich  Ritschel.lf  One  slashes  away  at  the  sixth  satire  of 
Juvenal,  eliminating  questionable  verses  with  a truly  Teutonic 
disregard  of  MS.  authority.  Another  inquires  whether  the  three 
Theban  plays  of  Sophocles  constitute  a trilogy.  But  the_  most 
important  contribution  is,  perhaps,  a very  elaborate  edition  of 
Seneca's  ’An-oi^oKmciivruiaig.  AVhile  thus  intent  on  illustrating 
ancient  classics,  the  Germans  have  given  us  an  excellent  reprint  of 
one  of  their  own,  the  Dpistotce  obscitromm  Virortttn**,  accompanied 
with  several  contemporary  pamphlets  of  similar  character,  hitherto 
little  known.  We  may  also  mention  here  a work  by  Emil 
Weller  ft,  which  seems  a useful  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
of  early  German  literature. 

* Pemnsthenes,  Lyhurgos,  Hyperides,  und  ihr  Zeitalter.  Von  K.  G- 
BoelinecUe.  Beilin  : Eeimer.  London  : Asher  & Co.  j 

t hehen  iind  Schriften  des  Koers  Epicliarmos,  nehst  einer  Fragmenten- 
sanunlung.  Berlin  : VVeidmann.  London  ; Asher  & Co. 

J Pie  angehUehe  Schriftstellerei  des  Philolaiis,  nnd  die  Brnchstuclie  | 

ihm  zugeschriebenen  Bucheri  Untersucht  von  C.  Schaarschmidt.  Berlin  . 1 

Eeimer.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Philodeini  Epicurei  de  ira  Liber.  Edidit  T.  Gomperz.  Lipsiaj : Teub-  1 
ner.  London  : Aslier  & Co. 

II  Gottingen  Fesireden.  Von  Ernst  Curtius.  Berlin:  Ilerz.  London:  1 

Willi.ams  & b’orgate. 

<([  Symbola  Philotogorum  Bonnensium,  in  honorem  F.  Ritschelii  collecta. 
Eascioiilus  prior.  Lipsiue  : Teuhner.  London  : Asher  fr  Co. 

**  Ulriehi  IJitUeni  Operum  Supplementum.  Epistolae  obscurorvm  Virorwn  , 
cirtn  inhrstra7itibits  adversariisque  Scriptis,  Colleg'it,  recensuit,  adnotavit 
E.  Bdcking.  J.ipsias : Teuhner.  London : Asher  & Co.  j 

t+  Repertorinm  Typngraphicum.  Pie  deutsche  Literatur  im  ersten  Viertel  des  ; 
sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Von  Emil  Weller.  Nordlingeu : Beck.  London  : 
Williams  & jS'urgate.  j 
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In  liistory,  weliave  only  to  record  the  labours  of  two  annalists 
who  respectively  follow  the  fortunes  of  Italy  and  of  collective 
Europe.  The  latter  arranges  his  facts  chronologically,  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Annual  Ilegister;  the  former  fuses  them  into  a clear 
agreeable  narrative.  Loehuis  on  the  United  States  is  rather  a 
contribution  to  statistics  than  to  history.f  It  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful  in  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  subject.  Legal  literature  has  been  enriched  by  a 
really  valuable  essay  on  trial  by  jury,  by  Dr.  Mittermaier.J  The 
writer’s  knowledge  of  English  law  is  very  thorough,  and  he 
follows  the  transactions  of  our  courts  with  minute  attention  from 
day  to  day.  A collection  of  German  proverbs  referring  to  law  § 
ofiers  many  particulars  of  interest. 

The  second  volume  of  Ambros’  Histoiy  of  Music  ||  treats 
of  one  of  the  most  obscure  aud  abstruse  parts  of  the  subject — the 
origin  of  modern  music  in  the  middle  ages.  The  author’s  labours 
cannot  be  appreciated  by  many  even  of  those  who  possess  a tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  the  .least  initiated  can  recognise 
enormous  research  and  erudition. 

The  second  part  of  Stern  and  Oppermann’s  Lives  of  Painters  1] 
deals  with  a topic  of  more  general  interest.  The  biographies  are 
not  very  full,  but  they  are  pleasant  and  readable,  and  the  work  is 
well  adapted  for  circulation  among  those  for  whom  a geneval 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  sufficient. 


* Europ'discher  Geschichtsluxlender  1863  und  his  MS.rz  1864.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  H.  Schultbess.  Nordlingen  : Beck.  London  : Williams  & 
Norgate.  Annakn  des  ICdiugreichs  Italien,  1861 — 63.  Von  Wilhelm 

Eilstow.  Zurich  : Meyer  & Zeller.  London  : Nutt. 

f Die  Vereinigten.  Stouten  von  Amerika.  Yon  H.  Loehnis.  Leipzig: 
Mayer.  London : Nutt. 

J Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Wirlisamheit  der  Sehwurgeriehte  in  Europa  und 
Amerika.  Von  E.  F.  Mittermaier.  Erlangen  : F.  Enke.  London  : Asher 
&Co. 

§ EeutscJie  Rechtspriehworter.''  Gesammelt  und  erklart  von  E.  Gi'af  und 
M.  J.lietherr.  Nordlingen : Beck.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 

II  Gescldchte  der  Musik.  Von  A.  W.  Ambros.  Bd.  2.  Breslau : 
Leuckart.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 

^ Das  Leben  der  Maler.  Von  A.  Stem  und  A.  Oppermann.  Ft.  II. 
Leipzig  ; H.  Matthes.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  ioe  can  make  no  exception. 

NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satxjedat  Eeview  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T5IRMINGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

iz  funds  of  the  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  6,  8,  and  9, 1864. 

■PrcsicZoiU-The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  LICHFIELD. 

Principal  Vocalists — Mademoiselle  Titiens,  Madame  Rudersdorfif,  Madame  Lcmmens-Sher- 
^ngton,  and  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti;  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  and  Mias  Palmer;  3Ir.  Sims 
iveeves.Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Signor  Mario;  Mr.  Santley  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

Solo  Pianoforte— Madame  Arabella  Goddard.  Solo  Violin— M.  Sainton. 
Organist-Mr.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor— Mr.  COSTA. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES. 

?J^SDAY  MORNING.— * St.  Paul,”  Mendelssohn. 

"DNESDAY  MORNING— “Naaman  " (an  Oratorio),  Costa.  Composed  expressly  for 
tne  occasion.  ^ 

THURSDAY^  MORNmG.-“  Messiah”  Handel. 

—Friday  morning—*  Mount  of  olives,”  Jieet 

JQandel. 


’ iieethOTcn;  Service  in  G,  Mozart;  Solomon,” 


1 1 " ’ AAittuu  Ajornprising  a iiymn  oi  rraise,  •*L<ob- 

Overture,  “Euryanthe,”  Weber;  Duet,  Pianofor:te  and  Violin  ;6lassicul 

EVENpJG — A MisceUaneous Concert,  comprisins  Cantata.  “Kenilworth,” 
(“pniposcd  expressly  tor  the  occasion);  Grand  Concerto,  Pianoforte:  Overture, 
.^dliam  iell,  Rossini;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c. 

FRIDAY  EVENINCJ. — “Elijah,”  Mendelssohn. 

Detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances,  with  Prices  of  Tickets,  Arrangements  for  the 
Places,  Register  of  Lodgings,  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  &c., 
29  application  to  Mr.  Howeia,,  Secretary  to  tlie  Committee, 


QREAT  western  railway.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

?.°y.  'ssued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith.  Ken- 
T!  ' Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 

Portland  I^ad  Stati.,ps,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOiMEBSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWAI™  • 
Ktln  pJizmce”:’^’  lifreeombe,  Stc.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Piymouthf  Pal- 

Also’wEYiMOUTH  and  the  CVuyiyiel  Islands 

UangoUen,  Ehyl,  Llandudno.  Llanrwst, 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES;  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Miiftwd.Tenhv 

are  issued  for  CIIiCULAB  TOURS  in  North  and’  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye.  &c 
Pemfth*^&®^^®^^  hAKE  DISTRICT:  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

StluoSReeePvhigO^^^^  lull  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  atalUbe  Company’s 
Paddington,  July  1801. J.  GRIERSON,  Gcmral .Vanager. 

QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL^ 

SESSION,  laa  and  18G5.-A  GENl^RAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  aill  bp 

o’cio*c?L.V^ift^? 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

Vircctor-^Hir  RODERICK  IMPLY  MURCHISON,  K-C.B.,  F.U.S.,  fitc. 

During  the  Seo<iion,  I8G4-6,  which  will  commence  on  October  3,>tlu-  fulluwlmc  COURSES  .of 
LECTURES  and  i>RACTICAL  JHOiMONSTKATlONS  will  be  uiven  : 

1.  Chomialry— By  A.  W,  Jlofmann,  LJj.D.,'FJt.B,, ;tc. 

2.  Mctttllurgy—By  John  Percy,  M.A.,  F.K.S. 

3.  Natural  I listory— By  T.  IJ.  Uuxley,  F.R.S. 

k Mm'big  Warington  W.  Smytll,  M.A.,F.R,S. 

6.  Gcciogy— T3y  A.  C.  Ranmay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applit-'d  MvciianicH— By  Robert  WilUf,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Piiysics— By  T.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Tnatmctlon  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  .1.  Ilnythome  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  StudentH  desirous  of  becoming  Asaociatca  is  £.j0)n  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  exclusive  i-f  the  Laboratories. 

Pujuls  are  received  in  ithe  Royal  College  of  ClicmUtry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  llutinami,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  loiboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  I’crcy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Course  of  Lectures  arc  issued  at  jC3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  iMajesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  AgenU  And  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certiiicuted  Schoulmastcj's,  Pupil-tcachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Jioyal  liiglmess  the  Prince  of  Wales  lias  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  otber.1 
have  also  been  established. 

For  u Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jennyn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  V'. 

Incorpor.Ttcd  by  Royal  Charter,  1803,  for  the  General  Education  of  LADIES,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

ra,tronB. 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 
rwifor-TJie  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Prindpal-'The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Ladu  i?csic/enf— Miss  PARRY. 

Committee  of  Professors, 


ANTONIO  BIAGGI. 

W.  S TERNDALE  BENNETT,  Mus.  D. 
Rev.  T.  A.  cook,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  GARDEN,  M.A. 

WILLI  .AM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 

JOHN  HULLAH. 

ALPH.  M ARIE  I'TE,  M.A. 


Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A. 
Kev.  M.  MEYKICK,  A.K.C. 
Rev.  E.  II.  PLUAIPTRE,  M.A. 
Kev.  S.  CHEE  III  AM,  M.A. 
W.CAVE  THOMAS. 
HENRY  WARREN. 

G.  WEIL,  Ph.  D. 


The  Classes  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  will  meet  on  Monday,  Octobers.  Individual  Instruction 
in  Vocal  Music  is  given  byMr.  Ga^KCK  Bemsun;  and  in  Instrumental  by  Messrs.  Dokrell, 
John  JAv,andOz,ivEuAiAv,  and  MLsca  Grr£N,  C.  Green,  Sawyer,  and  Baoulav.  Conversu- 
tiun  Classes  in  Modern  Languages  are  formed  on  the  entry  of  Six  Names. 

Arrangements  arc  made  for  the  reoeption  of  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Scholarships, &c.,  may  be  had  on.  application 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  OflSce. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Deav. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

FOR  GIRLS  ABOVE  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Lady  Supei'intandent—Mi'^'S  HAY. 

Assistant — Miss  SELINA  WALKER. 

The  Classes  of  this  School  will  meet  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  on  Monday,  September  26. 
Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


pHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  Brecon.— Founded  by  K.  Henry  VHI. 

A.D.  1541.  Re-established  by  “Christ  Gollege  of  Brecknock  Act”  (1853). 

The  Course  of  Study  includes:— “Letters  and  Divinity,  according  to  the  Articles  and  Formu- 
laries of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland”— The  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
Languages,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and 
Drawing. 

Tlie  tine  old  Collegiate  Buildings  and  Chapel,  restored  at  the  cost  of  more  than  £10,000,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  have  been  recently  opened,  and  comprise  accommo- 
dation for  Forty  Boarders,  with  provision  for  further  Enlargement,  Boarders,  as  well  as  Day 
Scholars,  are  eligible  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  allotted  by  merit. 

The.HoHdays  end  on  Tuesday,  August  16. 

•For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  Watkins,  Registrar  of  Christ  College,  Brecon. 

July  37,  1864. 


TYENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W.—Head  FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  Neilgherry  High 

School  ; assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.;  W.  HUGHE.S,  Esq  , F.K.G.S.. 
Professor  of  Geography,  Kin^r’s  Colley,  London  ; Mons.  E.  SAPOLIN,  M.A.  Paris ; and 
others.  For  Tuition— in  the  Classical  Division,  4 Guineas  per  Term  ; in  the  English  Division, 
3 Guineas  ; in  the  Preparatory,  2 Guineas.— Prospectuses  on  application. 


rPHE  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE  in  connexion  ■with 

the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (Established  1848),  conducted  by  Messrs. 
G.  ELLIOT,  B.A.,  and  A.  G.  DE  CiJUVSTELAIN,  combines  all  the  advantages  of  (Joivtincntal 
Residence,  togetlier  with  a sound  Classical  or  Commercial  English  Education.  Daily  Lessops 
given  by  Resident  Frenclt  and  German  Masters,  and  the  Pupils  waited  on  by  French  Servants. 

luclusive  terms.  SO  and  60  Guineas— Prospectuses  aud  references  on  application -Michaelmas 

Term  begins  September  1. 


■]VriLITARY  EDUCATION.— INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

XtX  institute.  8 St.  Peter’s  Terrace,  Bayswater.  Principal— Rev. Canon  FREW,  M.A. 
At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Suntlhurst,  and  DiRf’Cx  CoMMjssro.vs. 
as  also  for  tlie  Universities  und  tlie  Civil  Service  of  India.  At  the  late  Exiimiuations  for  Direct 
Commissions  the  only  Two  Pupils  from  this  Establishment  succeeded  in  passing,  one  having 
obtained  llth  place  on  4.990  marks.- Study  .will  bi  resumed  on  Monday,  August  2,2. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

-X  Terrace,  Bayswater.— CLASSES  for  the  First,  and  for  the  FuriTHBft  Examination  of 
1865,  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  will  com-mence  their-studies  at  this  Institution  on  Monday, 
August  22.  At  the  late  First  or  Open  Examination  tlie  only  Pupil  sent  in  direct  from  this 
Instituie  obtained  30th  place  on  1,881  marks..— For  Prospectuses,  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
Principal,  the  Kev.  Canon  Fhf.w,  St.  Petei’’s  Terrace,  Bayswater. 

rpHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate— Address.  MATiiKMAncos,  M MounuStreet.Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

JNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— Mr.  SHERRAT  is  ready  to 

receive  PUPILS  to  -prepare  for  either  the  First  or  Second  India  Civil  Service  Ex^ina- 
tions.  (jf  the  successful  Candidates  in  the  Lists  just  published,  two  in  the  First  and  oiie  in  the 
Second  Examination  were  Pupils  of  Mr.  Shkrkat.— Southlands,  Battersea. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— There  is  ONE  VACANCY  in 

a Class  — limited  to  Three  Pupils  only — which  will  be  conducted  by  Tutors  selected  from 
the  most  successful  E.I.C.S.  Colleges— Address,  Oriknt,  61  Pail  Alall,  S.  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  CIVIL  SER- 

▼ » VICE,  and  the  UNIVERSI  I'lES—EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prenareil  for  the  above  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBEIITS,  M.A.,  late  Felloiv  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  Caiubiidge;  im<l 
late  Proffer  and  Exapiiner  iu  ^tlie  K.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe.— Address,  The  Limes, 
Croydon,  S. 

■WOOLWICH  EXAMINATION.  — A Ciergyinan,  M.A., 

T 7 "Wrangler,  living  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  has  a VACANCY  for  a 
PUPIL.— Address,  F idfs.  Post  Office,  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

lyriLITARY  PREPARATIONS —Biessington  House,  Lee', 

-t»X  Kent— under  Professor  GEORGE  DE  LAVOYE  and  a Cambridge  GIlADUA'l'E  iu 
HONOURS,  Resident.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Examination  this  year,  and  passed*  Varit  us 
Masters  attend.  Very  successful.  Excellent  references. 


IVTILITARY  EDUCATION  at  BROMSGROVE  HOUSE, 

-t-VX  Croydon,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  JOHNSTONE.  JI.  A ,fbrmc.*ly 
Scholar  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and  Professor,  Examiner,  and  Onip.aiu  in 
Military  College,  Addiscombe,  up  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  TEN  PU-FlLo  Oidy  arc 
received. 


f'T'HE  Rev.  E.  HENSON,  Rickmanswortb,  Herts,  PREPARE.S 

A for  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  other  Public  Scliools.  Twenty-eight  of  his  Pupils,  within 
the  last  few  years,  imve  olituincd  i^cliolarships  at  Eton,  Wii.cUester,  and  Upjiijichain,  besiucs 
Free  Nominations  and  Prizes  ut  other  Schools. 


Dr.  GEORGE  A. 

Opened  an  ESTABLISHMENT  for  DELICATE  BOY-S,  wh''  vill 

enjoy  tlie  comforts  of  Home,  with  Parental  cave,  combined  witli  effieien:  Te:u:!iiiig.  Terms 
moderate Apply  at  270  Strand,  London;  or  ileutoue,  Aipes  Maritimea,  France. 


T?DUCATION.r— Meutoue,  South  ofFiiuice.- 

Xli  MULLER  lia-s  Opened  an  ESTABLISHMENT  for  DEL 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[August  20, 1864. 


^NE  PUPIL,  to  Prepare  for  Oxford,  desired  by  a BERKSHIRE 


INCUMBENT.  M.A.  Ch.Ch.  Teiros,  £15  Monthly,  or  £150  a Year, 
changed Address,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  Library.  Heading. 


Beferences  ex- 


A MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  residing 

at  a healthy  Watering  Place  near  liondon,  wishes  to  meet  with  ONE  or  TWO 
PRIVATE  PUPIIiS,  He  prepares  for  the  Cambridge  **  Voluntary  ” as  well  as  other  Exami- 
nations.—Rev.  C.  F.,  Calder’s  Library,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

ATIN  and  GREEK  COMPOSITION  and  CLASSICS.— 

An  Oxford  Graduate  in  First-class  Honours,  experienced  in  Tuition  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  is  desirous  of  PUPILS  at  his  Chambers  in  London,  or  at  his  Residence  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October — Address,  M.  N.  O.,  Post  Office,  Temple  Bar. 

T50ARD  and  EDUCATION.— Mr.  SCOTT,  14  Picardy  Place, 

^ Edinburgh,  has  still  accommodation  for  ONE  or  TWO  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  as 
BOARDERS,  who  may  either  attend  his  own  Educational  Establishment  or  the  other  Public 
Schools  in  the  City.— Particulars  may  be  learned  on  application  either  at  the  School  or  at  his 
Residence,  3 Bellevue  Terrace, 

A GENTLEMAN  intending  to  take  a Month’s  Pedestrian  Tour 

in  the  Tyrol,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  will  be  glad  to  JOIN  another 
GENTLEMAN  similarly  disposed.  The  Expenses,  which  would  be  on  a fairly  moderate 
Scale,  to  be  equally  divided.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.,  Messrs.  Lincoln  St  Bennett,  i Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

A DVOWSON,  or  PRESENTATION,  with  Possession,  wanted, 

X8, 000  ready. — Address,  Oribl,  care  of  J,  Swann,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Solicitor,  15Featherstone 
Buildings,  Holborn,  W.G. 

T^MPLOYMENT  (with  Salary)  as  SECRETARY,  or  in  any 

^ Suitable  Capacity,  wanted  by  a Gentleman,  well  connected,  of  University  education, 
ability,  and  good  address E.  F.  H„  Goddard  & Sons’,  Stationers,  54  Great  Portland  Street,  W, 

^OLONIAL  and  CONSULAR  CLUB,  Whitehall,  intended 

primarily  for  those  connected  with  the  Colonies,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  or  other- 
wise, and  for  Members  of  the  Consular  Body,  English  and  Foreign,  but  available  generally, 
finbject  to  the  usual  restrictions  at  first-class  Clubs.— Applications,  by  letter  only,  from  intending 
Candidates,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  1 1 Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

TV/TALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  WATER-CURE  ESTA- 

BLISHMENT  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  Reception  of  Patients. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  apply  to  Dr.  Stdmmes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


Hydropathic  sanatorium,  sudbeook  park.  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  E.vercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.Lane’sMedicalDirection. 

T\/rONEY.  — £10,000.— Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Lord  PALMERSTON. — “Not  only  the  latest  Photograph  of 

the  noble  Premier,  but  the  hest.**— Morning  Post.  “Certainly  the  best  Portrait  that  has 
appeared.”— 06server.  Also,  quite  new,  a CARTE  DE  VISITE  of  HOLMAN  HUNT. 
Either  of  these  Portraits,  post  free,  for  12  Stamps. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  110  Regent  Street,  and  54  Cheapside. 


GTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Cliurches  and  Dwellings. — 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Hoad. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.^VAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
'Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices, &c. 


i-pECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  AIa7'quis  of  Carmarthen, 
“Most  useful.”— Zord  Gifford.  “Remarkably good.”— ZonZ  “Givesme  complete 

Batisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— Dighg  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.” — Field.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVotes  and  Queries. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1.200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes. The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 

; aMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

' THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 

Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill.E.C. 


POUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  1862._The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  3!  Cornhill,E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


''T'HE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCICER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  ll,No.  2014,  say:— 

“The  SommierTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, Loudon, E.C. 


(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 


:TYNAPSACK.— The  PATENT  YOKE.  — Light,  Waterproof, 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO. 
66  and  67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C. 

LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher's  Kashmir  Shirts. 

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House). 
N.B.— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 
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HJ.  & D,  NIOOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 

• 114,  1!6,  118,  120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool; 
10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester.— For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Shooting, 
the  Two  Guinea  Suit,  made  in  Useful  and  Neutral  Colours  from  the  Nicoll  Cheviot,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  This  Cloth  is  made  waterproof,  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding 
perspiration,  by  the  process  which  has  been  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs. 
NicoU’s  well-known  Guinea  Waterproof  Overcoats.  The  Jacket  of  the  Two  Guinea  Suit  will 
thus  resist  many  hours*  rain. 


•Y^RITING 


LARGE  QUANTITIES 

EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer^ 

81  Chancery  Lane*  w.C. 


with 


TTOWARD  & SONS’  MACHINE-MADE  CABINET  WORK. 

The  introduction  ofSteam-power  in  the  Manufacture  enables  HOWARD  & SONS  to 
offer  the  best  possible  quality  of  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  at  a very  moderate  rate.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

T?  VERY  one  has  marked  the  unpleasant,  dirty  appearance  of  a 

GLASS-EYE,  which  can  always  he  detected  bv  the  Disagreeable  Expression  on  the 
Physiognomy.  But  it  is  now  known  that  M.  BOISSONNEAU,  Sen.,  Oculist  to  the  French 
of  II  Rue  de  Monceau, Paris,  has  invented  a little  Chef  d'CEuvre  in 
ENAMEL,  which  cornbines  the  attributes  of  Lightness,  Solidity,  and  Comfort  with  the  expres- 
sive motion  of  Visual  Organs.  The  injured  Eye  requires  no  previous  operation.  The  new 
invention  can  be  inserted  without  disturbing  the  patient;  Children  even  bear  it  without  a 
murmur. 

M.  Boissonneao  will  1^  in  London  (Symond’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square)  on  the 
15thaiid  16th  of  bepteniber.  Persons  desirous  of  communicating  with  him  by  correspondence 
are  solicited  to  send  the  Colour  of  tlie  Eye  required,  and  a Photograph  of  the  Face  not 
coloured,  ^ 


rfHE  LONDON  and  NORTHERN  BANK,  Limited. 

J-  Capital  £1,000.000. 

Head  Ofpice-2  BANK  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

Branches— Newcastle,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield. 

Agencies— Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Current  Accounts  opened  at  the  Branches  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  Commer- 
cial Bills  Discounted.  The  rates  of  discount  and  commission  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Deposit  Accounts  opened  at  the  London  Office  and  Branches,  and  interest,  at  the  current  rate 
of  the  day,  allowed  thereon. 

Increased  Rates  of  Interest  allowed  to  Trustees  and  others  having  large  amounts  to  deposit 
for  fixed  periods. 

Cheques  not  containing  any  fractional  part  of  £10  may  be  drawn  against  these  accounts. 

Purposes  and  Sales  of  Stock,  Shares,  &c.,  effected,  and  the  Dividends  received,  and  every 
description  of  legitimate  Banking  Business  transacted  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  greatest  facilities  given  lor  the  transmission  of  money  between  London  and  the  different 
branches.  Strong  fire-proof  rooms  are  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  Deeds  and  other  valua- 
ble property  belonging  to  the  customers  of  the  Bonk. 

J.  P.  TURNER,  GeneraZJfanaper. 

E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors, 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


D 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esa. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager~C,  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Streets 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary, 


the  royal  insurance  company,  29  LOMBARD 

J-  STREET,  LONDON  ; and  ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  following  were  some  of  the  leading  results 
disclosed  in  the  Report  to  the  Shareholders. 

FIRE  BRANCH.’ 

The  Premiums  of  the  Year  1863  reached  the  sum  of  ••  ••  ••  £341,668 

Being  an  Advance  of  ••  ••  ^40,977 

over  1862 ; an  amount  of  increase  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  Revenue  from  Fire  Premiums  has  been  enhanced  in  four 

years  by  the  large  sum  of £113,353 


The  Duty  paid  to  Government  in  1862  was 
Ditto,  ditto,  1863 


£75,993 

£88,966 

Showing  an  Increase  in  one  year  of ••  £12,973 

Among  the  incidents  which  have  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  Royal  within  the  last  few 
montlis  may  be  reckoned  its  action  with  respect  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Lotty  Sleigh,  which,  although  only  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Company,  and  ultimately  proved  to  be  no  more  than  what  had  been  done  in  former  times  by 
the  oldest  and  most  proverbially  honourable  among  its  contemporaries,  yet  attracted  attention 
and  public  favour  by  its  unhesitating  promptness. 

As  the  largest  total  of  Revenue  and  the  largest  ratio  of  Progression  have  been  attained  in 
the  present  year,  so  it  happens  that  the  largest  Profit  which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  Directors 
to  record  has  likewise  on  this  occasion  to  be  announced.  The  balance  of  Net  Profit  on  the 
year  has  amounted  to  £83,545;  of  which  sum  £34,100  only  has  been  appropriated  to  Dividend 
and  Bonus,  and  the  large  Balance  of  £49,444  been  carried  to  Reserve. 

LIFE  BRANCH. 

The  progress  of  the  Life  Branch,  as  shown  by  the  New  Business  transacted  in  the  last  year, 
is  most  promising,  and  the  advances  made,  year  by  year,  in  the  amount  of  New  Insurances 
effected,  show  clearly  the  estimation  in  which  the  Company  is  held.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment for  the  last  five  years:— 

Net  Sum  Assured  on  New  Policies 

after  deducting  Guarantees.  Net  Premiums. 

1859  £434,470  11  10  £13,086  0 5 

1860  449,241  16  2 15,079  17-10 

1861  621,101  17  0 16,627  18  0 

1862  701,427  15  3 22,333  13  2 

1863  752,546  18  10  24,069  12  8 

This  rapid  growth  amounting  to  73  per  cent,  on  the  Sum  Assured,  and  upwards  of  80  per  cent, 
on  the  Premium  received  in  the  course  of  five  years,  may  justly  be  considered  as  larger  than 
any  which  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  first  half  of  the  current  year  1864, 
however,  far  outstrips  the  ratio  of  increase  indicated  by  the  figures  just  quoted,  as  the  Sum 
Assured  for  that  period  of  Six  Months  only  actually  exceeds  Half-a- Million  Sterling. 

The  rate  of  Mortality,  likewise,  still  presents  highly  favourable  features,  and  augurs  well 
for  the  result  to  be  shown  by  the  quinquennial  investigation,  which  is  to  take  place  when  the 
present  year  is  concluded. 

' VF:IICY  M.  DOVE,  Manager  and  Ariuary. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  tn  London, 

August  1864. 

XrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreiim  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  tMs  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London — Head-Offices:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

PHCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  pd  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25, 1364.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

non  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

J-Vy  v/ v-'  while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishm^,  or  tttJHCome, 

Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 

POYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

J- V Established  A.D.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor, 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Deputy-Governor, 

Directors, 


William  TeUow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson.  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Csq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq.- 
Chorles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,Esq. 

William  Davidson, Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 
j Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann, 

Charles  Hermann  GoscDen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm-  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Firs,  Life,  and  Marine  Assdrances  on  liberal 
Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  m Profits, 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life.  . . i .mi 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  ana 

exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnw^ip. 

The  advantages  ofmodern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
testedby  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half.  ^ nx-v**..  At* 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  m the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  applrcation. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

The  Reversionary  Bonw  on  British  PoUcies  hss  ftTMiiged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 


August  20,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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IMPERIAL  MEXICAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

Incorporated  with  Limited  Liability  under  “ The  Companies  Act,  1862." 

FROM  VEKA  CRUZ  TO  MEXICO,  WITH  BRANCH  TO  PUEBLA,  300  MILES. 
Concession  in  Perpetuity. 

Subvention  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  6,000,000  Dollars. 

TOTAL  CAPITAL,  £5,400,000,  one-half  of  which  to  be  raised  in  Bonds  or  Obligations. 
SHARE  CAPITAL,  £2,700,000,  IN  135,000  SHARES  OP  £20  EACH. 

Of  these  40,000  have  been  Subscribed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  35,000  (fully  paid  up) 
taken  in  part  payment  for  the  portion  of  the  Line  already  executed,  but  not^transrerauie 
until  the  Line  is  opened,  or  until  all  the  Calls  have  been  paid  on  the  remaining  oliares. 

REMAINING  SHARES  TO  BE  NOW  ISSUED,  60.000,  OP  £20  EACH. 

Deposit,  £1  on  Application,  and  £3  on  Allotment. 

No  Call  to  be  made  at  an  earlier  date  than  Three  Months  from  the  date  of  Allotment,  nor  to 
exceed  £3*per  Share,  nor  to  be  made  at  less  intervals  than  Three  Months. 

Directors. 

ROBERT  WIGRAM  CRAWFORD,  Esq.,M.P.  (Crawford,  Colvin,  & Co.),  Chairman. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Esq.  (Finlay,  CampbeU.  & Co.), 

HENRY  HUCKS  GIBBS,  Esq.  (Antony  Gibbs  & Sons). 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.  (Finlay,  Hodgson,  & Co.). 

LOUIS  RUTH,  Esq.  (Frederick  Huth  & Co.). 

JOSE  LUIS  DE  ABAROA  Y URIBARREN,  Esq.,  Banker,  Paris. 

EUSTACE  BARRON,  Esq.  (Barron,  Forbes,  & Co.,  Mexico). 

ANTONIO  ESCANDON,  Esq.,  Mexico. 

(With  Power  to  add  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers, 

The  AGRA  and  MASTERMAN’S  BANK,  Limited. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  FRESHFIELDS  & NEWMAN. 

Engineers. 

JAMES  SAMUEL,  Esq.,  26  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

ANDREW  TALCOTT,  Esq.,  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

Broiers—Messrs.  HILL,  FAWCETT,  & HILL,  29  Threadneedle  Street. 

Secretary  {pro  (em.)— S.  F.  PORTER,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices — 117  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  completing  the  Railway^  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  with  Branch  to  Puebla,  which  is  in  active  progress  of  construction,  and  the 
first  section  of  which  has  already  been  opened  with  great  success. 

The  advent  of  the  new  Emperor  of  Mexico,  the  active  support  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  desire  of  Europe,  and  of  the  country  itself,  to  see  a firm  and  peaceful  government 
established  in  Mexico,  are  elements  which  promise  a speedy  commercial  development  of  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world  in  respect  both  of  vegetable  and  mineral  produce. 

Throughout  the  country  common  roads  are  scarce  and  bad,  and  the  ordinary  carriage  fares 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  are  from  £16  to  £24  per  ton  for  goods,  and  £11  per  passenger. 
Notwithstanding  such  enormous  charges  the  existing  traffic  is  very  considerable. 

The  seat  of  Government  and  all  the  principal  cities  are  in  the  interior,  far  from  the  coasts,  so 
that  imported  foreign  goods  have  to  be  carried  great  distances  by  land  to  reach  the  centres  of 
consumption.  These  conditions  are  most  favourable  for  a Railway,  securing  the  traffic  over  a 
great  mileage.  The  importation  of  British  goods  alone  amounted  in  the  year  1863  to  £1,677,622, 
whilst  the  produce  exported  to  England  amounted  to  £2,294,337. 

The  total  population  of  the  Empire  by  the  last  census  was  8,236,000,  whilst  the  principal 
cities,  which  will  be  more  or  less  benefited  by  this  line,  are  Mexico,  200,000  inhabitants  : 
Yuebla,  80,000;  Queretaro,  30,000;  Leon,  120,000;  Guanaxuato,  60,000;  Guadalaxara,  90,000;  and 
n^y  other  towns  with  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants. 

Th»t  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  are  now  considered  as  secured,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  remarkable  revival  of  trade  which  has  exhibited  itself  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  which,  as  detailed  in  the  official  returns  published  in  tlie  Times  of  the  9th  inst., 
has  been  progressing,  from  month  to  month.  The  increase  in  the  Customs  dues  received  in  the 
Atlantic  ports  waa,  in  January  last,  $78,138;  in  February,  8117,805;  in  March,  $110,261;  in  April, 
$208,557;  in_  May,  $278,471 ; and  in  June,  $416,727;  total,  $1,210,259.  The  specie  coined  at  the 
Mint  exhibits  also  a considerable  commercial  progress. 

The  Concession,  the  transfer  of  which  has  been  secured  to  this  Company,  comprises,  amongst 
other  advantages— 1st.  The  exclusive  privilege  in  perpetuity  of  the  Main  Line  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico,  with  a Branch  to  Puebla.  2nd.  The  exclusive  right  of  constructing  any  Branch 
^nes  desired  within  sixty  miles  from  the  Main  Line.  3rd.  A State  Subvention  of  6.000,000 
dollars,  in  Bonds  charged  on  an  additional  20  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  Customs 
dues  of  the  Ports,  which  has  been  legally  appropriated  to  the  Public  Works  (mejoras  materiales) 
by  ordinance,  January  31,  1856,  Art.  11,  the  said  Bonds  being  receivable  as  cash  by  the  Custom- 
houses to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  duties,  and  being  repayable  by  half-yearly  redemptions 
^ pM  during  twenty-five  years,  with  5 per  cent,  interest.  4th.  A State  Subscription  for  Shares 
to  the  amount  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  Customs  receipts  for  five  years,  estimated 
‘0  P*^duce  £800,000,  secured  on  the  said  Customs  dues.  These  Shares,  receivable  at 
par  at  the  Custom-houses,  and  intended  for  the  endowment  of  Hospitals  in  Mexico,  are  in- 
alienable by  the  State.  The  payment  of  both  the  said  proportions  of  20  additional  and  15 
per  cent,  ot  tVe  ordinary  Customs  dues  in  these  Bonds  and  Shares  respectively  is  made  obliga- 
Iniport^'s  tor  the  periods  stated.  6th.  Immunity  from  all  Rates  and  Taxes  during 
Fifty  Years.  6th.  Importation  free  of  Duty  of  all  Materials,  Machinery,  and  Coals,  both  for 
the  construction  of  th^  Railway  and  for  its  use  for  Thirty  Years.  7th.  Exportation,  duty  free, 
ot  Specie  to  the  same  amount  in  value.  8th.  Free  grant  of  all  Government  Lands  required  for 
the  Line,  and  of  all  Mineral  properties  discovered  in  the  Construction.  9th.  The  privilege 
accordea  to  the  Company  to  fix  iia  own  Tariffs  of  Charges  and  Rates,  both  for  Goods  and  Pas- 
sengers, wimout  any  limitation.  The  value  of  this  last-mentioned  privilege  can  hardly  be 
overr^cd  when  the  enormous  Rates  of  iV\e  existing  transport  are  taken  into  account,  with  the 
fact  that  no  competition  with  the  Railway  la  possible  by  land  or  by  water,  either  now  or  in 
future. 

The  total  of  the  Customs  dues  received  from  1857  to  1860  amounted  to  the  yearly  average  of 
£1,600,000. 

A section  of  the  Line  from  Vera  Cruz,  25  miles  in  length,  has  been  opened  for  some  time,  and 
though  worked  at  much  disadvantage,  from  the  length  not  being  sufficient  to  destroy  com- 
petition by  the  ordinary  Roads,  it  has  yielded  a return  equivalent  to  a net  profit  of  11  per  cent, 
on  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  whole  Line.  The  Traffic  derived  from  the  French  army  of 
occupation  contributed  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  Receipts. 

It  is  expected  the  Line  will  be  opened  to  Paso  del  Macho,  a distance  of  53  miles,  in  a few 
^ks.  The  Emperor,  on  his  arrival  on  May  28  last,  was  enabled  to  travel  over  40  miles  of  the 

*''°™  the  foregoinff  statement  that,  when  the  whole  Line  shall  have  been  com- 
reSfzed  country  developed,  ample  Dividends  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be 

the  Materials  and  Rolling  Stock  thereon, 
tnll  be  at  once  made  over  to  this  Company,  together  with  the  Concession. 

entered  into  with  the  Contract  Company,  ‘-Smith,  Kmiokt,  & Co., 
t^wUiunthecStaf  of  four  years,  for  a 

eent,  per  annum  will  be  payable  during  construction,  on  the 
Slieres;  and  Shareholders  will  be  at  liberty  to  pay  up  their  Shares  in 

full,either  on  Allotment,  or  when  any  Call  falls  due.  v v up  vuvu  onure.  m 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  Line  already  made,  and  from  the  Sections  which  will  be  suc- 
Subvention  of  $6,000,000  Ul,200,000)  (Bonds  represent- 
deposited  with  Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  & Sons)  remains  available  for  payment  of 
hc«?lf,?“beKSd  redemption  of  Bonds  or  Obligations,  or  otherwisi,  us  m^J 

subjoined  form  to  Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  Sc 
hJ  Company.  The  amount  of  iT  upon  each  Sliare  applied  for  must 

retSSipd  if  f Bankers  previously  to  the  Application  being  sent  in  i this  suin  ot™  be 

Allotment  is  made  to  the  Applicant.  If  a less  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than 
oS  AUotmenL  ^e  f3  due 
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T H ® iTe~w^;  club,  u^. 

Cornniiitee. 

Lord  MUSKERRY,  C%atrnva«. 

Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  AlVBUTITNOTT 
Captain  ADDISON.  u Annul  X. 

Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLERK, 

Dr.  BEATTIE. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Esq. 

Major-General  DOWNING. 

Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY. 

Captain  KNOLLYS. 

Major  PERCY  LEA. 

Viscount  MAT.DEN. 

Sir  T.  G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Bart. 

E.  D.  RAYMENT,  Esq. 

This  Club,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a large  number  of  Membera,  it  has  been  resnlYPri 
aSd^nlf®  WALES’S  CLUB,”  will  be  erected  (on^he  “ale  of  theSon 

immediate  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall.  Several  new  features  conducYve^S 
“"I  I'l'iommqdation  ot  the  Members  will  be  introduced,  including  n Strangers” 
•R“m  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments.  onangers 

Club-house  in  -Jlbemarle  Street  will  be  opened  about  the  25th  instant. 

Membership  maybe  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Temnorarv 
Club-house,  43  and  44  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Fall  Mall  East?  ” ^ 


rPHE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  It  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-R0(3M  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descri^ions  of  Furniture,  it  is  ne^sary 
that  each  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  ouites 
of  Bea-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  or 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  os  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead.  ^ , 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Hbal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 
The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants'  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desir<>d. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care.  , . , 

Tlieir  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises.  . 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Sommer  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Hbal  & Son's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 

Tj'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  -with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE'S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s., 40s.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c. 
DEANE'S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  tor  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE'S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  ot  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DE  ANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-Iight  gloss,  63s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

JOHN  BROGDEN. 

original  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY, 

^ 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

TOECN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Coyent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them’xHAT  this  is  ^or  the  case,  behaving  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opuortunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

WATHERSTON’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Weight  and 

■ ■ Workmanship. 

Form  op  Invoice.  £ s.  d. 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  10s.  to  £10  each,) 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  16s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  84d.  per  oz.  respectively.  Mint  price 

Total £ ; : 

Upon  this  system,  the  QUALITY,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  guaranteed  to  the  purchaser. 

Note An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 

Articles. 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

Y\7ATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

Y ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 1 0 o „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Fins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  (jold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stone® 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

"DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

J-'  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establlshinent  the  most  cUstingiushed  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  frojn 6s.  Od.  to  £8  10s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s. per  gallon. 

Tj^ENDERS,  STOVES,  EIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  ore  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES^  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  workmanslilp.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bars,  £3  15s.  to  £33 10s.; 
bronzed  fenders,  with  standards^  7s.  to  £5  12s. ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11  ; ditto,  with  rich 
ormolu  ornaments,  from  £33s.  to  £18 ; chimney-pieces, from  £l  8s.  to  £100 ; fire-irons,  from 
2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s.  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  STOVES,  with  radiating 
hearth-plates. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’ » IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays, Urns, and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Tw’enty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements,  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  tor  Four  Stamps. 

(JLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry.and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  site  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  fic  CO.  have  beeu 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE, — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

abave  AU  are  now  byng  supplied  in  tbe  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKJE,  TODD.  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


^URE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  Delicacies 

of  the  Highest  Quality,  pure  end  wholesome.  See  “ Lancet  ’’  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 

Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs 

Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Daein  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.'* 

(HOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

^ Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double”  Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

fyAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopioal  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  ” Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Haasall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Laue,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

rUEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Ci'oss  Railway  Station).  Established  1820,  olfer  to  tlie  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  ou  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  aud  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name, 

1^0  MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

' COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
Is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
in  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post.  40  Stamps. 


TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s., 5s.,  and  lOs.euch. 

Pepsinc  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

PARK’S  LIFE  PILLS  clear  from  the  Body  all  Hurtful 

Impurities,  restore  a healthy  action  of  tlie  Liver,  Bowels,  andKidneys,  without  the  least 
Pjun  or  Inconvenience.— May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

T)R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prCvScribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Broncliitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Kheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseasesof  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Sciofult  us  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  everj  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETIIEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
l[ealtlr  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “The  oil  corresponds  iu  all  Us  characters 
With  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  LigJit-Brown 
Cod  Idver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  1 have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”-^Dr.  LANKESTEK.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  tor  Central 
Middlesex — “ 1 consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  iu  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
■the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  whicli  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.” — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  liis  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  Loudon;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


iFHE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR.— No.  XIH.  ready  on  the 

16th.  Contents:  Peter  the  Great  (Letter  in  Russian)— Napoleon  III.— Abraham  Lincoln 

W.  H.  Seward  and  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Adams— Lord  Raglan — Lord  Clyde— Hase  and  Raoul- 

Rochette— Schiller— Klopstock— Lady  Hester  Stanhope— Ste.  Beuve— Vincent  Novello  (music) 
Two  Croquis  of  Schiller— and  an  Original  Sketch  by  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

” We  can  scarcely  confer  a greater  favour  upon  ennuy^s  than  by  recommending  them  the 
‘Autographic  Mirror,’  a work  which,  from  a promising  infancy,  has  now  pr/Ogxessed  into  a 
vigorous  maturity.  . . . From  our  resume  we  think  that  the  ‘ Autographic  Mirror ’promises 
to  be  a work  of  considerable  interest.  When  finished  and  bound  up  it  will  make  as  valuable 
an  addition  to  the  scholar  as  it  may  now  contribute  to  the  drawing-room  table.” 

Extract  from  the  Morninq  Post  of  July  27. 

“ The  ‘ Autograpliic  Mirror  ’ will  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  colleciions  of  the  time.” 

Oljservery  August  7. 

1st  and  ISthof  every  Month,  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  Id.  Office,  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand. 

(CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITYof  IRELAND.— THE  BUILDER 

of  this  Week  (conducted  by  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.8.)  contains:  A Fine  View  and  Plan  of 
the  Catholic  University  about  to  be  built  near  Dublin— Full  Account  of  the  Archaeological 
Congress  in  Ipswich  and  Colcliester— A Paper  on  Terra  Cotta,  by  Dr.  Rock— Various  other 
Ai’ticles,  and  all  the  Artistical  and  Sanitary  News  of  the  Week.  4d. ; or  by  post , 5d. 

1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and  all  Newsmen. 


MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Tj^NGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

matical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

***  This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a text  book  for  Candidates 
preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth,  9d. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

Cloth, Is. 

London:  Wadton  & Mabbrey,  Upper  Gower  Street;  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

In  use  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Cheltenham  College,  Christ's  Hospital,  St.  Paul’s,  Mer- 
chant Taylors’,  City  of  London  School,  Greenwich  Hospital  School,  Edinburgh  Academy,  &c. 

tSeLILLE’S  new  GRADUATED  COURSE. 

The  Beginner’s  own  French  Book.  2s.— Key  to  the  same,  2s. 

Easy  French  Poetry  for  Beginners.  2s. 

French  Grammar.  5s.  6d— Key  to  the  same,  2s. 

Rej  ertoire  des  Prosateurs.  6s.  6d. 

Modules  de  Poi-sie.  6s. 

Manuel  Etymologiquc.  2s.  6d. 

A Synoptical  Table  of  Frencli  Verbs.  6d. 

Whittaker  & Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

'DOHNER’S  METHOD  of  SINGING,  4s.— A Work  very 

^ much  in  request. 

HAMILTON’S  unrivalled  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR,  431st  Edi- 

tion,  70  pp.  4s.  The  Publishers,  Robert  Cocks  & Co.,  beg  their  Friends  and  the  Trade  to 
favour  them  with  their  orders  eight  or  ten  days  in  advance,  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  demand  for  this  work,  a difficulty  is  constantly  fouiid  iu  supplying  it  promptly 
to  order.— London  ; Robekt  Cocks  & Co.,  New  Burlington  Street ; and  of  all  Music- 
sellers  and  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TCUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  of  WOMEN.  Cases  Illustrative 

of  a New  Method  of  Treating  them  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System,  by 
means  of  Cold  and  Heat. 

Also,  an  Appendix,  containing  Cases  Illustrative  of  a New  Method  of  Treating 

EPILEPSY,  INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS,  PARALYSIS 

and  DIABETES.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

liondon ; Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


MR.  YONGE’S  SMALLER  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON. 

May  now  be  had,  in  square  12mo.  price  8s.  6d.  cloth,  , 

A NEW  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  abridged  from  tie  = 


larger  Work  by  0.  D.  Yonge. 

This  smaller  “ English- Greek  Lexicon” 
differs  from  the  larger  in  the  circumstance 
that  while  the  origiual  work  aims  at  giving 
every  Greek  Word  to  be  found  in  the  Authors 
of  the  classical  age,  this  Abridgment,  being 
meant  for  less  advanced  scholars,  confines 
itself  solely  to  words  used  by  the  Attic  writers. 


The  words  found  only  in  the  poets  are  distin- 
guished*; several  ndUitional  phrases  are  given 
chiefly  from  the  Tragedians  ; the  irreL'ulor 
declensions,  conjugations,  and  constructions 
are  specified ; and  the  quantity  of  each  sylla- 
ble is  marked,  as  in  a Gradus. 


MR.  YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containiag 

all  tlie  Greek  'Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority,  New  Edition,  being 
tbe  Fifth,  in  post  4to.  price  21s. 

London:  Longman,  Gbeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A N ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  specially  intended  for  Classical 

-Gl-  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  EnwASD  Higginson,  Author  of  a Prize 
Essay  in  “ The  Educator,”  &c. 

London;  Longman,  Gbeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 


^HE 


Now  ready,  iu  12mo.  price  4s.  Cd.  cloth, 

rpHE  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Shedben,  MA. 

-L  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

London : Longman,  Gbeen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

In  8vo.  pp.  758,  price  18s.  cloth,  or  20s.  with  gilt  edges, 

LINEN  TRADE,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Alex.  J. 

Wabden,  Merchant,  Dundee. 

London:  Longman,  Gheen,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  2s. 

rpHE  PENTATEUCH  and  tke  ELOHISTIC  PSALMS,  in 

JL  reply  to  Bishop  Colenso ; Five  Lectures  delivered  in  t’ne  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. By  the  Eight  Eev.  E.  Hakold  Browne,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

London : Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  F,T.temoater  Bow. 

JACKSON’S  AUBBEY’S  WILTSHIEE. 

In  4to.  pp.  512,  with  Portrait  and  4G  Plates,  price  50s.  cloth, 

TX/LLTSHIRE,  the  Topop:raphical  Collections  of  John  Aubeby, 

V V F.B.S.,  A.D.  1G59 — 1670,  with  Illustrations.  Corrected  and  cnlai'god  by  the 

Eev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Bector  of  Leigh  Delamere,  Vic.ar  of  Norton,  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol.  (Published  by  the  "Wiltshire  Archseoi.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.  1862.)  ; 

London  : Longman  & Co.  Devizes  ; H.  Bcix. 

POEQUET’S  STANDAED  ERENCPI  WORKS:— | 

DE  PORQUET’S  Le  TRfiSOR  de  I’ECOLIER  FRANCAIS,  for  turniug  ! 

English  into  French  at  Sight.  3s.  6d.  ’ / 

FRENCH  INTERLOCUTOR  (Complement  du  Trijsor).  33.  6d.  > 

PARISIAN  GRAMMAR.  3s.  6d.  j 

CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  Parisian  Grammar.  3s. 
FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  4a.6d.  bound. 

SfiCllDTALRE  PARISIEN.  3s.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  d’ANGLETERRE.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  to  Translate  into  French.  3s.  6d. 

TRADUCTEUR  HISTORIQUE  (Second  French  Reading-Book).  3s.  6d.  ^ 

lA)ndon;  Sjmpkik,  Marshall,  & Co. 

And  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  Iiis  S'.holastic  Agency,  24  Oakley  Square.  N.W.  ^ 

JACOBS’  LATIN  READERS.  I 

New  and  improved  Editions.  ■ 

T ATIN  READER.  Part  I.  Selected  from  Phmdras,  /Esop,  | 

-Li  &c.  By  Professor  Jacobs.  Eighteenth  Edition.  _With  the  Addition  of  the  Quantity 


DE 


where  requisite,  and  of  a few  Notes,  pointing  out  the  Derivation  and  Construction  of  the  more 
difficult  Words.  12nio.  clotli,  2s.  6d.  (SiMrKiN  3:  Co.) 

LATIN  READER.  Part  fl.  Selected  from  Cicero,  Livy,. 

Nepos,  &c.  Tcntli  Edition,  on  the  same  plan,  12rao.  cloth,  3s. 

London  : Simpkik,  Marshat.l,  & Co. . 

EDWARDS’  (T.  W.  C.,  M.A.)  LATIN  DELECi'US,  &c. 

Tr<DWARDS’  LATIN  DELECTUS;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Con- 

-L.i  struing,  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  with  all  ffie 
Accents  and  Quantities  marked.  Thirteenth  Edition,  12mp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Also, 

THE  ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with  the  Addition  of 

Notes,  and  also  of  the  Accents  and  Quantity  ; with  a New  Version  of  all  the  Latin  Rules 
and  Examples.  By  T.  W,  C,  Edwards,  M.A.  Tliirtieth  Edition,  revised.  12rao.  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d.  [ 

EDWARDS’  ETON  LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  with  the  Stress  | 

and  Quantities  correctly  marked.  Sixteenth  Edition,  12mo.  cloth.  Is. 

EDWARDS’  SENTENTI.ZE  SELECTriE;  or.  Select  Latin  j 

Sentences  for  Progressive  Lessons  in  Latin  Construing.  Third  Editijn,  12rao.  cloth,  i 
price  2s.  6d.— A KEY  to  Ditto,  cloth,  4s.  { 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. ' 


CRADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUT’S  ARITHMETIC.  , 

H-UY’S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC  ; with  the  First  Question 

La  of  every  Series  in  each  Rule  worked  at  length.  A New  Edition,  Corrected  and  ^ 
thoroughly  Revised,  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  < 

London  : Cradock  & Co.,  and  Simpktx,  Marshall,  & Co.  ^ j 

ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR  IN  ENGLIJU.  | 

New  Edition,  l2mo.  cloth  lettered,  4s.  j 

'T'HE  RUDIMENTS  of  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  as  used  in  the 

Royal  College  at  Eton,  literally  translated  into  English,  with  the  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Tayler,  B.D. 

London  ; Simpktk.  Marshall.  & C»>. — 

^ ELLIS’  EXERCISES,  BY  REV.  T.  E.  ARNOLD,  M.A- 

A COLLECTION  of  ENGLISH  EXERCISES;  translated 

from  the  Writings  of  Cicero,  for  Schoolboys  '.o  Re-translate  into  Latin  ; 
to  the  principal  Rules  in  the  Eton  Syntax,  with  occasional  Rcrerences  to 
By  W.  Elms,  M.A.  Revised  and  improved. by  the  Rev.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  Xwenti-iourt 
Edition,  corrected.  12mo.  roan.  3s.  6u.  , v « I 

A KEY  to  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  with  References  to  the  Original.^  12mo.  cloth,  Ss.  | 
London  : Simpkin.  Marshal^.  ^ Co.;  and  the  other  Proprietors.  , 

Now  ready,  tl>e  Thirty -sixth  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  ^ 

QOYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipt;  i 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  tlie  Day,  and  for  th( 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Ale.xis  Soyer.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

“ Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom,”— Xaiice?.  ; 

Also,  by  tne  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR;  or,  Systeir : 

of  Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  tae  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  15s 
London:  Simpkin,  Mabshai,l,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Courh ; 

■ riy^NAVArToFricERS  and  yacutsmjsn. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.  350  Illustrations.  31s.  ! 

QEAMANSHIP.  By  Captain  G.  S.  Nabes,  R.N.,  H.M ; 

lO  Training  Ship  “Boscawen.”  ; 

"It  is  the  best  book  on  Seamanship  we  haye."— Standard.  \ 

London  : Lonomam  & Co.  Portsea : J.  Griffin  S:  Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  BY 

MACMILLAN  & CO. 

LONDON. 


GREEK. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON. 

Fifth  Fdittou,  4to.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  3U.  6d. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT’S  LEXICON  for  SCHOOLS.  Tenth 

Edition,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

A COPIOUS  GREEK-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  8s. 
WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Fouiteenth  Edi- 

tion,  strongly  bound,  4s. 

LLOYD’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  With  Marginal  Reference 

and  the  Canons  of  Eusebius.  3s. 

Large  paper  for  Marginal  Notes,  4to.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  half  morocco,  12s. 

MILL’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  2s.  6d. 

VETUS  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3 vols.  14s. 
SOPHOCLES,  with  DINDORE’S  COMMENTARY.  Third 

Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Each  Play  separately,  2s.  6d. 

The  Text  only,  square  16mo.  3s.  6d.  Each  Play  separately,  6d. 

JoN£s’  JNotes  on  <Edipus  Tyrannus,  6d. 

.ffiSCHYLUS,  with  DINDORF’S  ANNOTATIONS  and  SOHO- 

LIA.  4 vols.  8vo.  206.  6d. 

***  The  Text  separately,  6s.  6d. 

HOMER’S  ILIAD.  Dindoef.  6s.  6d. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEY.  Dindoef.  6s.  6d, 

***  Dindorf*s  Scholia,  2 vols.  15s. 

ARISTOPHANES,  with  DINDORF’S  ANNOTATIONS  and 

SCHOLIA.  7 vols.  42a. 

***  The  Text  separately,  2 vols.  lls. 


DEMOSTHENES,  with  DINDORF’S  ANNOTATIONS  and 

SCHOLIA.  9 vols.  £i  13s. 

The  Text  separately,  42s. 

Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  2.vols.  21s. 

EURIPIDES,  with  DINDORF’S  ANNOTATIONS  and  SOHO- 

LIA;  8 vqJb.  £2  ICs. 

*»*  The  Text  separately,  10s. 

ORATORES  ATTICI.  I.  Antiphon,  Andocides  et  Lysias,  7s. 

II.  Isocrates,  7s.  III.  Isseue,  .^schines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus,  &c.,  7b, 

MiTCHBUi’s  Index,  2 vols.  I4s. 

Index  Tsocraticae,  7s. 

Linookf’s  Scuoiiu  in  .^schinem  et  Isocratem,  4s. 

PLATO  PHILEBUS. 

E.  Foste.  7s.  Gd. 

PLATO  THE^TETUS. 

Prof.  Lv  Campbell.  9s. 


Revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
From  the  Earliest 


CLINTON’S  FASTI  HELLENICI, 

Accounts  I the  De^th  of  Augustus.  3 vols.  4to.  £4  17s. 

CLINTOI^  S EPITOME  of  the  CHRONOLOGY  of  GREECE. 


Price  6s.  6 


LATIN. 


SCHELLY’S  LEXICON  LINGUA  LATINS.  By  Riddie, 

Folio,  21s. 


baconi  novum  organum. 

EiTcaw.  9s.  Gd. 

CICERONIS  TUSCULANJB  DISPUTATIONES 

et  Wolfii  Scholarum.  9s.  Gd. 


With  English  Notes,  by 
Orellius, 


CICERONIS  de  EINIBUS.  Davis.  2s.  6d. 

CLINTON’S  FASTI  ROMANI.  From  the  Death  of  Augustus 

to  the  Death  of  Heraclius.  2 vols.  4to.  £3  9s.  ° 

CLINTON’S  EPITOME  of  the  CHRONOLOGY  of  ROME. 

Price  7s. 

EASTERN  LANGUAGES. 

WILLIAMS’  GRAMMAR  of  the  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE. 

Third  Fiction,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  15s. 

putting  foriH  the  Third  Edition  of  my  Sanskrit  Grammar  I am  bound  to  confess  that  the 
to  re‘wr^tr  of  Sanskrit  learning,  since  the  last  edition,  lias  compelled  me  almost 

the  ^ork  tor  the  thud  time.  Any  one  who  compares  the  present  Grammar  with  its 
pi^ecessor  will  see  at  on<»  the  difference  between  the  two,  not  indeed  in  its  structure  and 

™les..but  in  the  fuller  and  more  comp?^^^^ 
kSmUn*  f sole  aim  is  the  promotion  of  a more  general  and  critical 

language  Orapnfr  my  own  fellow-countrymen,  to  whose  rule  a vast 
f hope,  except  through  Sanskrit,  to  know 

the  spoken  dialects  of  India,  or  to  understand  tUkk  mind  read  the  thoughts  anrl  TP«r»W  fhA 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Hindiia  themseZvc8."-Extr^l^f„ 

WILLIAMS’  NALOPAKHYANAM.  Storj  of  Nala.  The 

Sanskrit  Text,  with  copioua  Vocabulary,  Grammatical  Analysis,- ana  introduction, 

SUMMERS’  HANDBOOK  of  the  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

8m.  28s. 

TATTAM’S  lexicon  ^GYPTIACO-LATINUM  ex  VETER. 

lAKG.  .AIGYPT.  MOXUMENTIS.  Ms.  6A 


SaiNXED  AT  THE  "CLABENDON  PRESS,”  OXFORD,  AND  PUBLISHED  FOB 
THE  UNIVERSITY  BY 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  HISTORIES 


PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. 


HISTORICAL  CLASS  BOOKS, 


THE  STUDENT’S  HUME;  a History  of 

England  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Based  on  the  History  by  David 
corrected  and  continued  to  1858.  Woodcuts.  Post  8to.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire.  1852. 
Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Wm.  Smtih,  LL.D. 
Woodcuts.  Post  8yo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  ROME, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Dbast 
Liddell.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON;  an  Epitome  of 

the  History  of  the  DecKne  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D,  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Bbvah.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smech,  LLJ>. 
Woodcuts.  Post  8yo.  Ss. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  LANGUAGE.  By  G.  F.  Marsh.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smhh,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  By  T.  B.  SeAw.  Edited-  by  Wii.  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8yo. 
7s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


MRS.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND,  from  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  down  to  1858.  Woodcuts, 
12mo.  6s. 


MRS.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE, 

from  the  Conquest  by  the  Gauls  to  the  Death  ef  Louis-PhUippe.  Woodcuts. 
12mo.  6s. 


MRS.  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Invasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  to 
the  Present  Time.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  6s. 


STORIES  for  CHILDREN,  selected  from  the 

History  oe  England.  By  Mr.  Crokee.  Woodcuts.  16mo.  2s.  Cd. 


LITTLE  ARTHUR’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND.  By  Lady  Calloott.  Woodcuts,  18mo.  2s.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  GREECE.  For  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ROME.  For  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY 

of  ENGLAND.  For  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Woodcuts.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 


SOP’S  FABLES.  A New  Version,  chiefly 

from  Original  Sources.  By  Rev.  Thos.  James.  With  Woodcuts.  Post  Bve, 
2s.  6d. 


MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

♦— — 

Crown  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  18s.;  Vol.  III.  lOs.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  tlie  Earliest  Time  to  the 

Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Dr.  Mommsen.  Translated  under  the  Sanction  and  RevUion 
of  the  Author,  including  his  latest  Corrections,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pitt  Dickson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Schmitz. 

II 

Thirteenth  Edition,  8vo.  with  Plans,  lOs.  6d. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES 

of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo. 

III 

Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY^S  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  A Popular  Account  of  the  Primary  Principles,  the 
Formation  and  Development  of  the  EngUsh  Constitution,  avoiding  all  Party  Politics. 

IV 

YONGE’S  (P.)  VIRGILH  MARONIS  BUCOLICA,  GEOR- 

GICA,  et  ^NEIS.  Used  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  Rugby. 

V 

A NEW  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENGLISH-LATIN  and 

LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  C.  D.  Tonoe.  Used  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Win- 
Chester,  and  Rugby.  Part  I.  English-Latin,  9s.  6d.;  Part  II.  Latin-English,7s.  6d.j  or 
the  whole  Work  complete,  strongly  bound  in  roan,  I5s. 

VI 

ANDROMACHE  of  EURIPIDES ; with  Suggestions  and  Ques- 

tions  at  the  foot  of  each  page  ; together  Mith  copious  Grammatical  and  Critical  Notes  : 
also  with  a brief  Introductory  Account  of  the  Greek  Drama,  Dialects,  and  Principal 
Tragic  Metres.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  MA.,  and  Rev.  C.  Hawkins,  D.C.L.  Used 
at  Eton.  4s.  6d. 


RICHARD  BENTLEV,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 


ISJCTICE.— THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse),  by  the  Abbe  * * *, 

Author  of  “Le  Maudit,’*  is  ready  this  day  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  in 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


On  the  23rd,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

TDUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WCMEN. 


Episodes  in 


By  Mrs.  Plora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent  of  Washington  Irving. 
Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  5s. 

A JOURNAL  of  SUMMER  TIME  in  the  COUNTRY.  By 

the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willmott,  sometime  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood.  With  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  by  his  Sister. 

London : J.  Rdssell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square. 


THE  FOE  ON  THE  HEARTH, 

A Novel,  mil  be  immediately  pubUsbed  by  Mr.  NEWBY. 


Messrs.  TIISLET  BEOTHEES’  IE¥  ¥0EKS, 

In  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 

♦ 

NEW  HOVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE.” 
DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

NOTICE— This  day  is  published,  3 vols. 

DENIS  DONNE:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  " Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  IReady  this  day. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this.  Miss  Thomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  possess,  and  writes,  upon  the  whole, 
with  due  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  Queen’s  English.”— At/ieiiccum. 

The  Second  Edition  of  this  popular  novel  will  be  issued  on  Tuesday  next. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “Rome  in  I860;”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Daily  Telegraph.”  2 vols.  16s.  {.Ready  this  day* 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JAMES  A.  ST.  JOHN. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a Novel. 

By  James  A.  St.  John.  3 vols.  {Ready  this  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “AGNES  HOME.” 

STRIFE  and  REST:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.”  2 vols.  {Ready  this  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GUY  LIVINGSTONE.” 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols.  15s.  {Ready  this  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.” 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese, 

By  WiLUAM  Barrington  D’ Almeida.  2 vols.  -with  Illustrations.  21s. 

“Mr.  D’Almeida’s  volumes  traverse  interesting  ground.  They  are  filled  with  good  and 
entertaining  matter.” — Examiner.  “‘Life  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.” — Athenceum. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Ltjmley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

From  the  Times,  August  16 “ Mr,  Lumley’s  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really 

as  it  ought  to  be,  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time  j 
interspersed  with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  refiections.” 

LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.  By 

Mrs.  OmPHANT.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  lUustrated  by  Mu.t.ats,  Os. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“A  healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successfully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
assthetical.”— 5aturrfa.v  Aeyieu;.  “‘Mattie:  A Stray,’ is  a novel  that  ought  to  take  a higher 
rank  than  that  of  an  ephemeral  work  of  fiction.  Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  She  and  her 
life  are  pain  ted  after  the  life.  The  story  isftill  of  interest  at  every  page.”— A tAenceum. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author  , 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  kc.  3 vols. 

“ ‘ Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ’ will  find  many  readers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  talent  , 
and  power.”— 3/€ssen.(7er. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaefeeson,  i 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  JeafFreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book."— AtAenoum. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLTFITE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  more  or  less  worth  attention.”— iSafurtfop  Review. 

“ This  novel  is  a very  extraordinary  one.  The  execution  is  singularly  faultless.”— ' 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of  I 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols.  ^ ^ : 

“A  pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.” — Post.  “This  story  is  very  ingenious  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  contains  a variety  of  attractive  characters.”- ,&Mn. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of  ; 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B.  | 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols.  i 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of  | 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols.  ready.  | 


Now  ready,  6d. 

TV/TR.  GLADSTONE,  the  “TIMES,”  and  DEMOCRACY,  j 

By  ViNDEx.  ' 

William  Ridoway,  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,  4s. 

nPHE  MODERN  HUDIBRAS.  By  George  Linley.  , 

John  Camden  Hotten,  Piccadilly.  


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  Is. 

T ,AW  the  LIMIT  of  OPINION ; or,  the  Duties  ol  Toleration. 

^ By  J.  G.  Gipford,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford;  Preacher  of  St.  Janies  s, 
Piccadilly;  Chaplain  of  the  Pitt  Club,  &c. 

London:  Sau.sders,  Oxley,  & Co.,  66  Broo^i  Street,  W. 

Now  ready. 

"PRIZE  POEMS  receiving’  the  100  Guineas  offered  in  the 

J Advertisements,  “ HO  ! FOR  A sHAKSPEABE,’’  and  awarded  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
J.  Stirling  Coyne,.Andrew  Hallidny,  George  Ros^  and  Tliomas  S.  ^uart.  Illustrated  with 
Lithograph  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Can  be  had  ^atis  at  all 

the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Day  & Son, 

Lithograpliers  to  the  Queen,  Publishers,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

1 vol.  lOs.  6d. 

■pCREDERICK  RIVERS;  Independent  Parson.  By  Mrs. 

JL‘  Florence  Williamson. 

“ The  hook  is  very  well  worth  reading.”— 5aiurcZa.y  Review. 

“ Undoubtedly  a clever  and  amusing  book.”— AfAenceam.  . , — ..nor? 

“ This  is  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  uncompromising,  most  outspoken  booxs  we  nave  rcau  lur 
along  time.” — Scotsman.  . 

“ The  book  is  clever  and  striking.”— ionc?on  Review, 

Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh.  


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


■RELIGIOUS  REFORMATION  IMPERATIVELY  DE 

MANDED.  Bishop  Colenso’s  Critical  Enquiries  Answered.  The  Inspira,tion  _of 

^ 15..  T . 1Q.r.T?>wr  A i\C  ** 


Scripture  Maintained, 
tained,"  &c. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


By  Ja’mes’BidenV  Author  of  “The  True  Church,”  “Truths  Main- 
Gosport ; J.  P.  Lego,  High  Street. 


OUR  GREAT  WRITERS. 

Just  published,  the  First  Volume,  382  pp.  8vo.  7s.  _ ' 

A COURSE  of  LECTURES  upon  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  , 

with  numerous  Quotations  and  Analyses  of  the  principal  Works.  By  C«a«i-es  Edward  i 

Turner,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum- 
The  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakspeare  occupy  124  pages. 

St.  Petersburg:  A.  MUnx,  14  Neveky  Prospect- 
London:  D.  Navr:  Ta’daNaa  & Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 


GUY  WATERMAN.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols.  {Ready  this  day. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  "JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Lady  Audley ’s  Secret.”  6s.  {Ready  this  day. 


Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above : 


LADY  AUDLEY’S  SECRET.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OP  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  6s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also,  just  published, 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  By  Miss  Braddon.  6s. 


TINSLEY  BEOTHEES,  18  CATHEEINE  STEEET,  STBAND. 


IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

This  day,  8v».  is. 

Hints  to  stammerers-  By  a minute  Phieosophee. 

London  ^ Xionoman  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  

Price  Is.;  post-free,  Twelve  Stamps. 

T^YPSOMANIA  (TJHIRST-MADNESS)  ; or,  the  Philosophy, 

J-A  Prevention,  Moral,  Medical,  and  Hygienic  Cure  of  Intemperance.  By  A.  Hall,  M.D- 
London:  Jonoa  S:  Co.,  60  Carlton  Road,  Kentiah  Town. 


Seventh  Edition,  Tenth  Thousand,  2s.  6d.;  free  by  post,  3-2  Stamps. 

TlISEASES  of  the  SKIN : a Guide  to  their  Treatment  and 

-L-  Prevention,  illustrated  by  cases.  By  'Thomas  Hunt,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Western 

Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  2lA  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  transferred  these  diseases  from  the  incurable  class  to  the  curable.  —Lancet. 

London  : T.  R:chabds,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


TV/TR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

AL  Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  ail  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street.W. 
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Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

MYSTERIOUS  LEGENDS  OF 
EDINBURGH, 

WOW  FOB  THE  FIRST  TIME  TOLD  IN  PRINT. 

By  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON, 

Author  of  **  Curious  Storied  Traditions,”  &c. 


Contents: 

LORD  KAMES’S  PTTZZLE. 

MRS.  CORBET’S  AMPUTATED  TOE, 

TEE  BROWNIE  OP  THE  WEST  BOW. 

THE  ANCIENT  BUREAU. 

A LEGEND  OP  HALEERSTON’S 
WYND. 

LANG  SANDY  WOOD’S  WATCH. 


DEACON  MACGILLIVEAY'S  DISAP- 
PEARANCE. 

LORD  BRAXPIELD’S  CASE  OP  THE 
RED  NIGHTCAP. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  SARAH 
GOWANLOCK. 

JOHN  CAMERON’S  LIFE  POLICY. 


*'  Mr.  Leighton  manages  with  much  art  to  hold  our  interest  in  suspense  to  the  very  end ; 
and  his  mysteries  are  often  sufficiently  provocative  of  curiosity  to  keep  us  reading  on  into  the 
fading  light.”— Zondo?i  Review. 

**  We  recommend  this  book  heartily  to  visitors  by  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  sure  to  find  a 
welcome,  and  where  it  will  read  pleasantly  with  a running  accompaniment  of  wave  music.” 

Reader. 

" The  very  titles  of  these  legends  are  suggestive  of  wonder  and  provocative  of  curiosity. 
There  are  ghosts  and  ghost-like  scenes,  and  ludicrous  misapprehensions,  domestic  tragedies  of 
deepest  pathos,  and  comedies  of  grim  humour ; all  in  their  way  e«iually  interesting  and  enter- 
taining.”—CaZcc?o>uaw  Mercury. 


EDINBURGH  : WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 
LONDON;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 


j THE  NEW  NOVEL  BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY 
' AUDLEY’S  secret,”  &c.  &e. 

j 

FIFTH  EDITION,  this  day,  at  all  Libraries, 

I HENRY  DUNBAR. 

j This  Novel  has  now  reached  the  Fifth  Edition.  The  Times  for  August  9 says  of  it : 

I We  are  Inclined  to  think  that  this  last  novel  is  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  same 

author  s prevunis  works,  while  in  method  of  treatment  and  in  moral  elevation  it  belongs  to  a 
aigher  style  oi  ait  than  she  has  yet  approached.” Times,  August  9, 1864. 


LONDON : JOHlI  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  LATEST  NEW  NOVELS. 

Kow  ready  at  all  Libraries, 

BERTIE  BRAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 


DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 


In  3 TOls. 


THE  MAN  IN  CHAINS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  &c. 


LONDON : JOECS  MAXWELL  Sc  CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


Crown  8yo.  doth,  9s. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH. 

By  G.  0.  TEEVELTAN. 

...  Trevelyan  discusses  a good  number  of  questions  of  policy  which  have  engaged  tlie 

i«  fv?  of  statesmen What  calls  for  remark  in  his  mode  of  handling  them 

Jy’  he  succeeds  thoroughly  in  awakening  the  interest  of  his  readers  by  the  liveliness  of  his 

hiaown  interest  in  the  subject  wliich  he  discusses He  has  so  stated  the  cases  to  be 

those  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  manner  of  interest  in  Indian  politics  will 
TO  lea  to  study  the  subject  for  themselves.  It  is  incalculable  the  amount  of  good  which  a 
was  '^^ht  importance  to  India 

® Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings It  is  from 

Trevelyan’s  that  we  must  hope  for  the  complete  awakenino-  ©f 
importance  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  England  in  the  far 
East.”— ZVmes,  August  11,  1864.  ^ 


MACMILLAN  Sc  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


All  the  best  Books  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years,  arc  in  Circulation  at 
MUDIE’S  LIBRAUY,and  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible  delay  by  all  Subscribers. 
Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  ns  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of 
all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

The  Collection  of  Modern  Standard  Works  is  now  by  many  Thousand  Volumes  the  largest 
in  the  "World. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1864, 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Boolcs  are  forwarded  daily  from  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY  to  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain  a 
constant  supply  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on  moderate  terms. 

Revised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  and 
Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Presents  and  Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1864. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending 
Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the  AUGUST  LIST  of  Works 
withdrawn  froni  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

This  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
City  Office  ; 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Crown  8vo.  pp.  440,  6s. 

HOLIDAY  PAPERS. 


By  HARRY  JONES,  M.A. 


Contents ; 


HOLIDAYS. 

WORK. 

LOOKING  BACK  FROM  HALFWAY’. 
HOW  WE  STOCKED  THE  MERE. 
DABCHICKS. 

ROOKS. 

NUTHATCHES. 

LARKS. 

POND-FISHING. 

BIRD-MURDER. 

OUR  FEATHERED  VISITANTS. 
STARLINGS. 

INSECT  WARFARE. 

INSECT  appetite. 

DOGS  I HAVE  KNOWN. 

OUT  OF  TOWN. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 
GARDEN-GAMES. 

DREAMS. 


ASSOCIATION. 

SIGHT-SEEING. 

NURSING. 

TEMPER. 

POKING  THE  FIRE. 

A DINNER  AT  GREENWICH. 
WAITERS. 

LONDON  SCHOOL  TREATS. 
HEDGE-POPPING. 

THE  STAMP  OFFICE. 

SHORT  CUTS. 

MOBS. 

SEASIDE  LIFE. 
SEA-BATHING  IN  FRANCE. 
BRETONS  AND  BRITONS. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL, 

GOING  ABROAD, 

BACK  AGAIN. 


‘ Full  of  deep-toned  feeling.” — BelVs  Messengo'. 

‘ His  anecdotes  would  have  delighted  White  of  Selborue.”— Z ondon  Review. 
'*  Just  what  one  wants  to  take  into  the  country.”— Jb/m  Bull. 
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GOUNOD’S 


NEW  OPERA,  “MIRELLA.” 


PEOM  THE  “ TIMES,”  AUGUST  8. 

“ JI.  Gouuod's  ‘ ilirella’  is  slowly  aud  surely  inaluii"  way.  Built  upon  a subject  ratlier  Iju-ical  than  dramatic,  its  truth  of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  music, 
wluoh  every  additional  hearing  renders  not  only  more  familiar  but  more  attractive.  Such  charming  pa.storal  tunes— as  brief  as  charming — have  rarely  been  composed  ; so 
exquisite  a musical  idyl  as  rarely  imagined  and  completed.  ‘ Jlireille  ’ follows  exactly  the  same  principles  as  ‘ Faust ; ’ and,  though  founded  on  a subject  so  ditferent  in  all 
respects — as  different  as  the  purely  idyllic  can  be  from  the  purely  dramatic—  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  genuine,  and,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  will,  in  the  long  run 
prove  quite  as  successful.”  ’ 


PIANOFORTE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  “AIIRELLA.” 


8.  d. 

THE  OVERTURE,  Solo  and  Duet,  4s.  and  . . . . . . . . 5 0 

THE  FAVOURITE  AIRS  by  W.  H.  CALLCOTT,  in  Tliree  Books,  each  . . 5 0 

GOUNOD’S  ARRANGEHENT  FOR  PIANO  OF  THE  CHORUS  OF 

MAGNANARELLES  ..  ..  3 0 

THE  MARCH,  ARRANGED  by  W.  H.  CALLCOTT 10 

JULES  BRISSAC’S  CHANSON  DE  MAGALI  (Transcription)  ..  3 0 

KUHE'S  'WITCH’S  SONG,  “ LA  STAGIONE  ARRIVA  ” . . . . 3 0 

KUHE’S  FANTASIA  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 0 

MADAME  OURY’S  FANTA.SIA  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 0 

ROSELLEN’S  SOUVENIRS  EE  MIRELLA  (a  Selection  of  Airs)  . . 4 0 

NORDMANN’S  BOUQUET  DE  MELODIES  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 0 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SAVOYARD  MELODY  3 0 


8.  d. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  CHtEUR  DE  MAGNANARELLES  (the  Opening 


Chorus)  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 0 

TALEXY’S  MkZURKA  BRILLANTE  ..  ' 3 0 

KETTERER’S  FANTASIA,  Transcription ; a very  brilliant  piece  . . 4 0 

LYSBERG’S  FANTASLV  4 0 

GANZ’  REMINISCENCES  OF  MIRELLA 4 0 

FAVARGER’S  FANTASIA  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 0 

FORBES’  FANTAISIE  MIRELLA  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3 0 

COOTE’S  MIRELLA  QUADRILLES  . . . . . . . . . . 4 0 

COOTE’S  MIRELLA  ’WALTZES  ..  ..  ..  4 0 

VICTOR  COLLINE’S  MIRELLA  VALSE  ..  ..  ..  ..  3 0 


BOOSEY’S  NATIONAL  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  GLEES. 

A Xew  Edition  of  all  the  Best  Glees  of  England  (uniform  with  Sir  Heniiy  Bishop’.s  Glee.s),  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  in  Xumbers  (for  Societies),’ 
each  Id. ; in  Parts  of  Twelve  Glees,  each  Is. ; or  Sixty  in  1 vol.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d.  A Specimen  Number  for  Two  Stamps. 


Hark!  the  cm-few’s  solemn  sound  T.  Attwood 

Hark  1 the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings  Dr.  Cooke 

The  Red  Cross  Knight Dr.  Callcott 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love S.  AVebbe 

The  May  Fly Dr.  Callcott 

See  our  oars  mth  feathered  spray  Sir  J.  Stevenson 

The  Erl  King Dr.  Callcott 

By  Celia’s  Arbour ’W.  Horsley 


INXLUDIXG  : 

Hail ! smiling  mom  R.  Spofforth 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind Stevens 

Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes Dr.  Callcott 

Five  times  by  the  taper’s  light S.  Storace 

In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams  Dr.  Callcott 

Ye  spotted  snakes R.  J.  S.  Stevens 

From  Oberon,  in  fairy  land  B.  J.  S.  Stevens 

Are  the  white  hours  for  ever  fled  ? 

And  3G  others  equally  popular. 


Tliy  voice,  O Harmony  S.  ’Webbe 

My  dear  mistress  had  a heart  R.  Spofforth 

You  Gentlemen  of  England Dr.  Callcott  ii 

The  Bells  of  Saint  Jlichael’s  Tower  ’W.  Knyvetf  j 

With  sighs,  sweet  rose  Dr.  CaUcott  jj 

Forgive,  blest  shade Dr.  Callcott  ) 

’Who  comes  so  dark  ? Dr.  Callcott  i 

Fair  Flora  decks Danby  ; , 


POPULAR  HARMONIUM  WORKS. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  S.YCRED  PIECES,  ODES,  and  HYMN  TUNES  for 
the  Harmonium,  including  a number  of  beautiful  and  w'ell-known 
Compositions  to  be  found  in  no  other  collection,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BOOSEY’S  TWELVE  COMPLETE  ANTHEMS  for  the  Harmonium, 
b}'  Kent  and  others,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  The  Twelve  best. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


I 

BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  VOLUNTARIES  for  the  Harmonium,  from  the  Works  j 
of  the  Great  Masters,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  . 

BOOSEY’S  SIXTY  OPERATIC  MELODIES  for  the  Harmonium,  cloth,  ' 
price  3s.  6d. 

i 

The  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM  : a Collection  of  One  Hundred  Sacred  and  nl 
Secular  Works,  with  an  Introduction  on  Playing  the  Instrument,  by 
Henry  Smart,  7s.  6d. 


BOOSEY’S  SHILLING  EDITION  OF  ORATORIOS. 

THE  MESSIAH.  THE  CREATION.  JUDAS  MACCABEUS.  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

These  Works  may  also  be  had  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  2s.  6d. 


PIANOFORTES  AND  HARMONIUMS. 


The  “MINIATURE”  PIANOFORTE,  Seventeen  Guineas,  in  Walnut, 
has  the  full  compass,  is  in  a simple  hut  elegant  case,  and  possesses 
great  brilliancy,  as  well  as  a good,  firm,  and  rapid  touch.  It  is  suit- 
able alike  for  the  Boudoir,  Study,  or  Schoolroom,  and  from  its  strength 
and  compact  form  is  especially  adapted  for  the  cabin  of  a ship  or  an 
extreme  climate. 

The  TWENTY-SIX  GUINEA  PIANOFORTE,  in  Rosewood,  or  Twenty 
seven  Guineas  in  Italian  Walnut,  is  in  a highly-finished  and  elegant 
case,  suitable  for  any  Drawing-room.  The  workmanship  is  of  the 
very  best  description,  the  touch  elastic,  and  the  tone  of  that  pure  rich 
quality  that  e.specially  distingui.shes  first-class  English  Pianos. 

The  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANOFORTE,  in  Rosewood,  and  Thirty- 
seven  Guineas  in  Italian  Walnut,  is  four  inches  higher  than  tlie 
Twenty-six  Guinea  Piano,  and  the  tone  is  consequently  more  powerful. 
This  Piano  is  also  in  a superbly  ornamented  case,  and  has  the  registered 
keyboard  as  well  as  the  new  grand  compass  of  seven  octaves. 

The  COTTAGE  or  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  Has  a soft,  agreeable 
quality  of  tone. 


SECOND-HAND  HABMONIUMS  BY  EVANS  AT  GBEATLY  BEDUC^D  PBICES. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  24  AND  28  HOLLES  STREET,  W. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  6 New-8toet  Square,  in  the  St.  Bride.  ^ the  City  '0^®' 


The  SCHOOL  or  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  Suitable  tor  leading 
Class  Singing. 

The  TWENTY-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  With  Unison  Trebles.  Power- 
ful and  suitable  for  a small  Place  of  Worship. 

The  TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEA  or  EIGH'T-S.TOP  HARMONIUM.  I 
, Adapted  either  for  a Place  of  W orship  or  a Sitting-room.  j 

The  EORTY'-GUINEA  or  TWELVE-STOP  HARMONIUM.  This 
In.strument  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Hannonmms  made,  and  the 
great  number  that  Boosey  & Co.  have  supplied,  whether  for  Places  of 
Worship  or  Private  Houses,  have,  without  exception,  given  the  greatest  ' 
satisfaction. 

HARMONIUMS  with  the  ATTRIBUTES  of  an  ORGAN.  Comprising:  i 
Inutiuments  with  Two  Rows  of  Keys— Ditto  with  a Single  Row  of 
Keys  and  Pedals— Ditto  with  a Double  Row  of  Keys  and  Pedals. 
From  Forty-five  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Guineas. 


at  tlie  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.-^o<m  day,  Atifust  20,  1664 
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j FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND,  ITALY. 

\ ^"TT  is  very  hard  on  the  harmless  politicians  of  Paris  that 
j vjfc,  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  a matter  of  no 
I moment  whatever.  Here  is  a Sovereign  of  a sort — not  a very 
imposing  or  venerable  sort,  but  still  a Sovereign — who  comes 
I to  Paris  and  sees  a fine  review  in  a soaking  rain,  and  the 
\ most  splendid  possible  fireworks  in  more  rain,  and  all  the  city 
■ is  agog  to  see  and  look  at  him,  and  the  occasion  is  admirable 
for  acute  politicians  to  find  a secret  meaning  in  the  visit.  But 
! it  will  not  do ; there  is  absolutely  no  straw  to  make  the 
I bricks  with.  It  has  been  a matter  of  utter  indifference  to 
I every  one,  except  the  venders  of  Court-dresses  and  fireworks, 

I that  this  poor  King  should  have  had  his  little  outing.  There 
; is  positively  no  hope  of  persuading  even  the  gossips  of  Paris 
i that  the  King’s  visit  is  going  to  introduce  a new  future  for 
I the  Latin  races.  In  fact,  the  little  halting  attempt  to  set 
i this  theory  afloat  is  merely  due  to  the  world  of  Paris  news- 
‘ paper  readers  being  tired  of  the  Princess  Anna  Murat. 

I For  a.  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  some  interest 
j in  a great  struggle  of  great  ladies,  and  a plot  in  which  the 
; Empress  of  the  French  should  help  a heroine  to  marry  her 
j lover  in  spite  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  not  badly  conceived, 
i But  the  worst  of  the  marriages  of  great  people  is  that  they 
become  so  very  uninteresting  if  they  do  not  take  place.  There 
j is  Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  for  example.  One  day  he  is  going 
j to  marry  the  Princess  Anna  Murat,  for  she  is  given  in  turn  to 
e^ry  young  man  of  royal  birth ; the  next  day  he  is  to  marry  the 
i sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ; and  now  he  is  gone  to  Sweden, 
to  see  i£  there  is  a marriageable  princess  there.  But  as  he  is 
not  positN^ly  known  to  be  going  to  marry  any  one,  it  becomes 
a tame  pleasm-e  to  hear  him  assigned  to  one  prineess  after 
another.  In  the  -same  way,  the  Parisians  got  tired  of  the  story 
I of  the  troubled  currant  of  the  loves  of  the  Infante  of  Spain 
and  the  Princess  Anna.  It  might  be  true  or  not,  but  there 
I was  nothing  definite,  tangible,  and  precise  to  know  or  say 
about  it.  So  a political  insvsad  of  a romantic  interest 
was  substituted,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  of  all  attractive 
beings  in  the  world,  was  supposed  to  have  come  to 
Palis  to  knit  more  closely  the  bonds  of  love  and  friend- 
ship which  unite  France  to  Spain.  When  once  the 
idea  was  started,  there  were  plenty  of  reasons  to  show  its 
truth  and  importance.  There  always  are ; and  a Paris 
pamphleteer  would  be  a very  poor  creature  if  he  could  not 
show  that  all  history  and  philosophy  have  been  leading  up  for 
ages  to  any  hypothesis  that  has  happened  to  come  into  his 
head,  and  has  struck  him  as  being  worth  twenty  francs.  In 
this  case,  reasons  for  the  new  and  intimate  alliance  of  France, 
as  signalized  by  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Spain,  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  France  wants  a new  ally,  for  she  is 
menaced  by  the  rising  greatness  of  Prussia;  but  this  ally 
must  be  a strongly  Catholic  ally,  in  order  to  balance  the  irre- 
ligious tendencies  of  the  Italian  alliance ; and,  lastly,  the  ally 
must  be  one  without  a policy  of  its  own.  No  other  country 
answers  these  conditions  but  Spain,  and  therefore  Spain 
must  be  going  to  be  the  intimate  ally  of  France— all  which  is 
as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  And  honest,  conservative, 
far-seeing  Imperialists  may,  it  is  added,  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  auspicious  event,  for  the  Spanish  alliance  will 
do  the  Emperor  much  good,  and  will  serve  to  keep  him  off" 
that  dangerous  and  lamentable  tenderness  for  revolutionary 
and  heretical  people  which  he  has  sometimes  shown. 

Without  doubt,  Franee  and  Spain  are  beeoming  more  closely 
united  than  they  were.  Many  circumstances  are  bringino- 
them  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  chief  of  these  circumstances 
IS  the  gradual  progress  of  Spain  towards  material  prosperity. 
There  certainly  was  ample  room  for  a more  cordial  under- 
standing, for  the  feelings  of  Spain  towards  France  have  long 
been  as  hostile  as  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  peace 
between  two  neighbouring  countries.  The  Queen  is  almost 
lanatical  in  her  dread  and  dislike  of  Imperial  France.  The 


people  are  so  loath  to  part  with  their  cheri.shed  traditions  of 
enmity  towards  France,  that  the  Spanish  Government,  although 
anxious  to  satisfy  a wish  expressed  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
has  found  it  impossible  to  abolish  the  celebration  of  the  day 
when  the  great  national  uprising  against  the  First  Napoleon 
was  begun ; and  the  very  railway  Avhich  the  King  opened  on 
his  way  from  Madrid  to  Paris  is  taken  in  the  most  inconve- 
nient direction  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  no  use  to  the 
French  when  they  next  invade  Spain.  There  might,  there- 
fore, easily  be  a little  more  amity  between  the  two  nations 
without  a new  European  policy  having  been  contrived  by  the 
Emperor.  And  as  Spain  gets  more  civilized,  and  better  off,  these 
rude  expressions  of  an  honest  barbarian  independence  are  sure  to 
die  away.  Every  day  sees  some  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
into  Spain,  and,  until  lately,  the  greater  portion  of  this  capital  was 
French.  Lately,  English  capital  has  begun  to  flow  towards  the 
most  promising  of  all  fields  for  investment  left  unexplored  in 
Europe ; and  when  an  arrangement  is  made  for  the  settlement 
of  the  foreign  debt,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  Spain  will  be  at 
least  the  momentary  favourite  of  the  speculative  Englishman. 
Hitherto,  a deep-rooted  popular  misconception — extending,  it 
is  said,  as  high  as  the  Queen  herself — has  prevented  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debt,  the  belief  being  entertained  that  the  claims 
of  the  bondholders  were  unjust.  Either  in  ignorance  or  Irom 
a wish  to  deceive,  this  belief  was  instilled  so  successfully  that 
the  notion  of  Spain  having  really  committed  an  injustice  is 
new  to  the  great  majority  of  Spaniards.  It  is  better  that  a 
nation  should  have  been  under  a delusion  than  that  it  should 
have  wilfully  committed  a fraud ; and  if  Spain  now  shows 
that  it  has  wakened  from  its  delusion,  it  will  find  the  reward 
of  honesty  more  certainly  and  quickly  than  it  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  mankind  to  find  it.  As  Spain  grows  rich  by 
the  help  of  France  and  England,  it  will  inevitably  faU 
into  the  general  current  of  modern  ideas.  It  will  reform 
its  tariff,  it  will  let  railways  go  where  commerce  leads  them, 
it  will  protect  the  religion  of  foreigners,  it  will  lose  something 
of  its  fierce  and  untutored  bigotry.  There  is  but  one  groove 
in  which  nations  run  which  once  come  within  the  influence  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  change  is  to  do  as  is  done  at  Rome,  and  obstinately  de- 
cline any  concession  whatever  to  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
the  modern  world.  It  is  quite  wise  and  consistent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  to  steal  a little  Jew  every 
now  and  then,  in  order  that  they  may  assure  themselves  that 
they  are  not  falling  below  the  proper  standard,  and  verging  on 
the  precipice  of  religious  toleration.  But,  as  Spain  has  begun 
to  change,  she  will  go  on  changing,  and  she  cannot  help 
getting  more  like  France.  It  is  not  Spain  that  will  afiect 
France,  but  France  that  will  affect  Spain;  and  if  the  visit  of 
the  King  of  Spain  symbolizes  anything — which  is  exceedingly 
improbable — it  may  as  well  be  held  to  symbolize  the  desire  of 
the  Spaniards  to  make  some  little  advance  in  those  directions 
in  which  France  is  still  very  far  ahead  of  them. 

At  any  rate,  for  the  present,  the  Conservative  and  Catholic 
influences  of  this  imaginary  Spanish  alliance  do  not  appear  to 
be  telling  on  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.  He  is  doing 
much  less  to  satisfy  the  Italians  than  they  think  he  ought ; but 
still  he  is  doing  something.  He  has,  it  is  rumoured,  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  King  of  Naples  shall  leave  Rome.  For 
three  years  the  Papal  territory  has  been  made  the  asylum  of 
the  brigandage  which  clustered  around  the  name  and  cause  of 
the  Younger  Bomba,  and  now  the  great  scandal  is  to  be  re- 
moved. It  was  a great  source  of  anxiety  and  expense  and 
discouragement  to  the  Italian  Government  that  this  fountain 
of  robbery  and  murder  should  be  kept  continually  open  in  a 
territory  under  French  protection,  and  it  was  a standing 
humiliation  and  affront  that  the  Emperor  should  choose  to 
expose  his  allies  to  such  a very  unnecessary  evil.  If  the 
King  of  Naples  is  to  go,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  bri- 
gandage devised  to  benefit  him  will  be  stopped  by  the  French, 
as  the  army  of  occupation  has  it  completely  in  its  power  to 
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put  the  brigands  down,  and  it  is  no  more  discourtesy  to  the 
Pope  to  reduce  his  robbers  to  submission  than  to  force  his 
guests  to  go  away.  Nor  does  the  Empehor  seem  to  like  having 
to  bear  his  share  in  other  scandals  which  are  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  power.  This  last  robbery  of 
a Jew  boy  has  shocked  some  of  the  more  sensitive  minds  of 
Prance.  It  is  obvious  that  the  spiritual  power  could  not  kid- 
nap little  boys  unless  it  possessed  the  temporal  power  too,  and 
that  the  Sovereign  who  maintains  the  temporal  power  main- 
tains thereby  the  poAver  of  kidnapping  little  Jews.  This 
seems  to  have  struck  the  Emperor,  and  his  representative  at 
Kome  has  been  ordered  to  make  the  most  strenuous  protests 
against  the  act.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  why  the  Pope  or  his 
advisers  should  attend  to  the  Ejiperor’s  protests  ; for  the  Pope 
can  always  say  that,  if  his  subordinates  are  to  be  stopped 
from  kidnapping  little  Jervs,  he  cannot  stay  at  Eome,  but 
must  leave,  and  then  the  Emperor  will  be  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  maintain  the  temporal  power,  of  which  he 
theoretically  disapproves,  on  behalf  of  a Pope  Avho  has  practi- 
cally abandoned  it.  It  suits  him  to  stay  at  Eome,  and  the 
temporal  power  furnishes  him  with  a pretext  which  he  rvould 
be  very  sorry  to  lose.  But  still  it  is  something  gained  that 
he  should  so  far  have  listened  to  the  just  claims  of  the  Italians 
as  to  have  ended  the  stay  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  Eome. 
This  makes  the  political  position  of  Italy  easier,  and  it  damps 
the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Italy.  They  have  had  their 
chance.  They  persisted  in  saying  that  the  King  of  Naples 
lost  his  Crown  by  an  accident,  and  not  through  the  rvish  of 
his  subjects;  and  that  if  he  could  but  have  an  asylirm  near  his 
old  home,  and  send  out  as  emissaries  of  a counter-revolution 
bands  of  his  friends,  Avho  might  indeed  be  professional  cut- 
throats, but  otherwise  w^ere  very  good  Christians  in  their  Avay, 
and  would  deserve  and  receive  a special  blessing  from  the 
Pope,  Europe  Avould  soon  see  how  much  the  Neapolitans 
longed  for  the  return  of  the  son  of  their  old  favourite  Bomba, 
and  how  desperately  they  Avould  fight  for  him  if  they  had  but 
a little  encouragement  of  this  sort  to  start  them.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  and  has  failed,  and  norv  the  Emperor  has 
decided  that  it  shall  not  be  tried  any  longer.  The  Italians 
may  be  comforted  rvith  the  reflection  that,  if  the  King  of  Naples 
had  been  sent  arvay  as  long  ago  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
it  would  never  have  been  demonstrated  that  the  plan  of 
sending  brigands  as  the  apostles  of  political  and  religious 
truth  would  not  succeed  with  the  Neapolitans. 


lEELAND, 

The  Belfast  riots  seem  to  be  over  for  the  present,  but 
there  is  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  disorder. 
In  some  respects,  social  or  civil  feuds  are  less  alarming  than 
seditious  resistance  to  constituted  authorities.  The  ship- 
carpenters  and  the  dock-labourers  are  not  likely  to  combine 
in  rebellion,  but  the  Government  is  discredited  by  its 
inability  to  prevent  open  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  a 
populous  town.  In  France  or  Prussia,  the  riots  would  have 
been  summarily  suppressed  by  military  force,  and  the  offenders 
would  have  incurred  the  punishment  which  in  many  cases 
they  deserved.  The  United  States  and  the  English  colonies 
are  perhaps  the  only  civilized  countries,  except  Ireland,  in 
which  similar  contests  could  have  taken  place.  England  and 
Scotland  are  too  peaceable  to  indulge  in  street-fighting,  and 
their  population,  except  for  the  admixture  of  Irish  immigrants, 
is  comparatively  homogeneous.  If  half  a dozen  Parisian  sections 
had,  seventy  years  ago,  consisted  of  Vendeans,  antipathies  as 
genuine  as  the  mutual  hatred  of  Irish  Orangemen  and  Catho- 
lics would  probably  have  produced  corresponding  results. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  resolute  executive  action, 
directed  impartially  against  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.  With 
the  feeling  of  sectarian  animosity  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deal,  but  there  is  a certain  truth  in  the  homceopathic  doctrine 
that  the  repression  of  morbid  symptoms  tends  to  remove  the 
latent  disease.  The  hostile  factions  tvould,  perhaps,  by 
degrees  learn  to  hate  each  other  less  if  they  tvere  not 
allowed  periodically  to  break  one  another’s  heads  and  chapel- 
windows.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  occasional 
demand  for  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power  furnished  the 
best  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  a separate  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  English  Secretary  of  State  is  not  ac- 

customed to  a smouldering  civil  war,  and  all  the 
forms  of  the  Home  Office  are  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  an  orderly  community.  A Lord-Lieutenant  wdio 
was  Avorth  his  salt  would  have  concentrated  his  whole 
attention  on  the  Belfast  tumults,  or,  in  his  unavoidable 
absence,  the  Irish  Secretary  would  at  once  have  hastened  to 
the  spot.  Both  Protestants  and  CathoEcs  might,  perhaps, 


have  believed  in  the  equitable  indifference  of  a high  func-  ^ 
tionary  from  Dublin.  Every  rioter  knows  that  every  magistrate  i 
in  Belfast,  although  he  may  wish  to  do  his  duty,  really  inclines  f 
more  or  less  to  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The  local  con-  j 
stabulary  scarcely  affect  an  unpopular  impartiality,  and  the  | 
regular  police  can  only  act  under  superior  orders.  The  \ 
Government,  as  it  is  disliked  by  the  Orangemen  because  . 
it  is  supposed  to  favour  the  Catholics,  and  by  the  dis- 
affected  Catholics  on  the  ground  of  its  Saxon  origin,  would  . 
perhaps  be  credited  by  both  parties  with  a genuine  wish  for  ; 
the  restoration  of  peace.  If  Whitechapel  were  suddenly  to  ; 
march  on  Finsbury,  the  Mansion  House  and  Scotland  Yard  f 
might  be  excused  if  they  Avere  taken  by  surprise ; but  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  Belfast,  the  elements  of  disturbance  j 
are  so  familiar  that  the  means  of  repression  ought  to  be 
available  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Although  the  subject  is  disagreeable,  the  study  of  the  causes  i 
of  Irish  disorder  is  not  uninteresting  to  political  inquirers.  The  -I 
Continental  and  American  conclusion  that  English  tyranny  ac-  ' 
counts  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  scarcely  satisfies  the  ;{ 
conditions  of  the  problem.  Belfast  has  neither  been  persecuted  -i 
nor  checked  in  the  commercial  prosperity  Avhich  is  at  present  j 
at  its  height.  The  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  is  altogether 
internal,  and  it  is  directed  against  each  other.  A Eussian  , 
Government  might  perhaps  send  one-half  the  minority  into  ■, 
the  army,  and  the  remainder  to  Siberia ; but  the  resources  of  j 
Western  administrative  vigour  are  unequal  to  the  occasion. 
The  democratic  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  popular  will 
and  jirdgment  fails  to  solve  the  difficirlty.  “ The  great  popular 
“heart,”  “ the  honest  and  upright  masses,”  “the  hard-handed 
“ sons  of  labour,”  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  implicit  defer- 
ence, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  universal  supremacy ; but  at 
Belfast  there  are  tAvo  popular  hearts,  and  two  colliding  matsses, 
and  the  navvies  and  ship -carp enters  are  almost  equally 
hard-handed.  Both  factions,  as  their  oAvn  apologists  and  ad- 
mirers Avould  admit,  are  untainted  by  aristocratic  influences, 
and  the  one  deep  popular  heart  sincerely  and  genuinely  detests 
the  other  great  popular  heart.  It  may  be  Avell  for  complacent 
theorists  to  learn  that  human  passions  have  not  altogether 
disappeared  from  the  Avorld.  Forty  years  ago,  the  educated 
classes  had  satisfied  themselves  that  Popery  and  No-Popery 
were  equally  contemptible  and  unreal  remnants  of  obsolete 
prejudice.  The  experience  of  a generation  and  a half  has 
tended  to  a perhaps  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
religious  differences.  It  is  found  that  English  politics  may 
be  subordinated  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Holy  bee ; 
and  the  chronic  feuds  of  Northern  Ireland  prove  that  Pro- 
testants also  are  capable  of  earnest  and  angry  feeling.  In 
Canada,  Avhere  the  Orange  organization  ts  even  stronger  than 
■ in  Ireland,  the  standing  and  almost  involuntary  conspiracy  of 
a sect  against  the  community  has,  from  the  ^ same  causes  as 
in  the  old  country,  produccu  a violent  reaction.  The  tem- 
porary agitation  of  the  “ KnoAV-nothing  ” party  in  the  United 
States  a few  years  ago,  was  an  equally  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  the  irritating  tendencies  of  Irish  Catholicism. 

The  Protestants  of  Ulster  have  never  been  conspicuous 
for  servile  or  excessive  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, since,  in  the  last  century,  they  extorted  temporary 
legislative  independence  from  the  fears  and  necessities  of 
England.  They  have,  hoAvever,  long  become  aAvare  that  the 
English  connexion  is  indispensable  to  their  security,  and,  if 
they  were  not  placed  in  local  juxtaposition  with  their 
adversaries,  they  would  probably  be  conspicuous  for 
orderly  conduct,  as  well  as  for  energy  and  industry. 
From  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Orange- 
men have  been  embittered  by  the  license  which  has 
not  unAvisely  been  conceded  to  the  folloAvers  of  O’Connell 
and  of  Smith  O’Brien.  As  the  laAv  against  processions  and 
party  emblems  has  frequently  been  enforced  in  the  North,  the 
seditious  demonstrations  of  Eoman  Catholic  agitators  have 
caused  the  deepest  resentment.  A Belfast  ship-carpenter  is 
unable  to  understand  the  cosmopolitan  toleration  Avhicli 
regards  the  apotheosis  of  O’Connell  with  patience  and  almost 
with  approval.  It  Avas  in  an  unbelieving  age  that  the  Eoman 
Pantheon  Avas  opened  to  the  barbarous  gods  of  the  East,  and  to 
the  dog-headed  Anubis.  The  intolerant  Orangemen  of  the 
North  still  regard  the  mendacious  agitator  Avith  the  same 
feelings  Avhich  alienated  half  England  from  the  Whigs  after 
the  Lichfield-House  compact  of  1834.  The  impudent  dis- 
play of  sectarian  and  disloyal  symbols  at  the  late  celebra- 
tion in  Dublin  was  regarded  as  a proof  that  the  Irish 
Government  Avas  unwilling  to  use  its  legal  poAvers  for 
the  repression  of  any  but  Protestant  irregularities ; and  the 
boys  and  idlers  who  amused  and  revenged  themselves  by  a 
mock  funeral  at  Belfast  represented  the  more  serious  feeling 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  If  the  Eoman  Cathohe 
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1 rabble  bad  been  pmdent  enough  to  decline  the  offered 
challenge,  all  actual  outrage  would  have  been  avoided.  Under 
the  circumstances,  both  the  contending  factions  have  a certain 
excuse  for  their  violence.  The  Eoman  Catholics  were  the 
aggressors  in  the  actual  conflict,  but  the  first  insult  Avas 
offered  by  the  Orangemen,  on  a provocation  which  originated 
in  Dublin.  There  is,  as  at  all  times,  abundant  reason  for 
maintaining  the  peace,  and  for  inflicting  a due  amount  of 
punishment  on  its  disturbers ; but  there  is  no  extraordinary 
demand  for  moral  indignation.  It  is  natural  that  Orangemen 
should  dislike  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  feeling  should  be 
cordially  returned.  The  lion  and  the  lamb,  or,  rather,  the 
dog  and  the  cat,  have  not  reached  the  golden  age  in  which 
they  might  be  prepared  to  lie  down  together. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Belfast  disturbances  may  in 
some  degree  affect  Imperial  party  politics.  If  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  capable  of  extending  his  view  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  the 
growing  difficulty  of  allying  Protestant  Conservatism  with 
the  discontent  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood.  The 
Orangemen  distrust  the  Liberal  party  on  the  ground  of  its 
former  support  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  of  the  com- 
parative good  faith  with  which  it  has  striven  to  promote 
religious  equality ; but  it  will  be  difficult  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  in  the  cause  of  a persecuted  Pope.  Unprejudiced 
political  tacticians  are  embarrassed  by  popular  passion  and 
conviction,  just  as  vital  forces  baffle  the  mechanician  and  the 
chemist.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  has  failed,  through  want  of 
sympathy,  to  understand  English  impulses,  he  is  not  likely 
to  manage  successfully  the  more  impracticable  emotions 
of  Ireland.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ulster 
j may  resent  at  the  next  election  the  weakness  of  the 
1 Government  and  its  imputed  complicity  with  the  agita- 
I tors  of  Dublin.  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  bear- 
ing of  the  riots  on  party  politics,  both  Protestants  and 
I Roman  Catholics  ought  to  find  in  the  disturbances  a proof  of 
I the  advantage  which  Ireland  derives  from  its  incorporation  in 
j the  British  Empire.  It  is  a subject  for  regret  that  a dozen 
! lives  have  been  lost,  and  that  ten  times  as  many  patients  have 
j been  provided  for  the  hospitals  of  Belfast ; but,  except  for  the 
control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  squabble  of  the 
.streets  .Avould  expand  into  a civil  war.  Before  the  Isle 
of  Saints  can  reconstitute  itself  according  to  its  ideal 
standard  of  orthodoxy  and  nationality,  it  must  rid  itself  of  an 
obstinate  and  pugnacious  body  of  Saints  of  an  entirely  different 
I order.  Repeal  and  separation  Avouldbe  instantly  followed  by  a 
I Northern  secession,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  penal 
j laws  might  be  oace  more  enacted  in  Ulster.  Toleration  is  a 
I wholly  exotic  plant  m Ireland,  and  it  is  only  kept  alive  in 
; either  section  of  the  country  by  an  artificial  temperature 
I derived  from  England.  The  upper  classes  have,  to  a certain 
extent,  adopted  English  habits  of  thought,  but  the  yeomanry 
, and  the  artisans  of  the  North  are  still  ready  to  fight  for  the 
1 defemce--and,  if  the  opportunity  occurred,  for  the  propagation 
—of  their  fiiith.  Like  the  Arctic  plants  and  animals  which 
I have  survived^  in  the  mountain  chains  of  the  temperate  zones 
from  the  glacial  epoch,  Irish  Orangemen  serve  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  that  Protestant  supremacy  which  is  now 
happily  extinct. 


TURKEY. 

rpHE  Turks  every  now  and  then  contribute  an  incident  to 
J-  European  politics  which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  when 
not  much  requires  notice  elsewhere.  For  the  Eastern 
question  is  like  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  and  keeps 
going  on  while  people  are  not  thinking  of  it.  Every  day  the 
position  of  Turkey  alters  a little.  The  last  incident  has  been 
the  quarrel  betiveen  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  mis- 
sionaries. _ Those  excellent  people,  in  their  zeal  for  a good 
cause,  claim  the  right  of  openly  insulting  Mahomet  in  the 
streets  of  large  Turkish  towns,  and  they  are,  of  course,  pro- 
perly protected  by  the  English  Ambassador.  It  is  true  that 
they  would  be  instantly  mobbed,  or  put  down  by  the  police,  if 
they  took  any  parallel  step  in  most  Christian  towns.  If  a 
ianatic,  a very  misguided  fanatic,  were  to  view  with  aversion 
and  reprobation  the  career  of  John  Knox,  and  ivere  to  explain 
his  vieivs  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the  air  would  be 
arkened  with  the  dead  Scotch  cats  that  would  be  thrown  at 
him.  At  Paris  he  would  not  reach  even  the  dead-cat  sta°-e  of 
celebrity,  for  the  list  of  possible  religions  is  closed  in 
hrance,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  start  a new  one,  or  to 
worry  the  police  by  attacks  on  any  religion  that  exists. 
Rut  we  have  saved  Turkey,  more  or  less,  and  the  least 
a gratelul  Mahomedan  country  can  do  for  its  saviours  is 


to  let  them  speak  against  the  religion  of  those  they  have 
benefited.  Besides,  this  is  a great  Protestant  opening,  and 
there  are  so  few  Protestant  openings  in  Europe.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  often  declared  that  the  Sultan  is  more  of  a 
man  after  his  heart  than  most  Christian  sovereigns.  The 
fact  was  that,  so  long  as  the  Turks  thought  the  English  were 
pleased,  and  the  missionaries  did  no  harm,  they  were  quite 
content  that  Bibles  and  tracts  should  be  sold  or  given  away. 
But  lately  things  have  become  more  serious.  The  danger  of 
street  rows  ivas  enough  to  alarm  them,  and  then,  it  must  be 
remembered,  a movement  is  going  on  in  the  bosom  of  Ma- 
homedanism  itself  which  impels  the  Turkish  Government  to 
take  more  notice  of  these  Christian  missionaries  than  they 
otherwise  might  do.  Those  Turks  whom  commerce  or 
politics  bring  into  contact  with  Christians,  who  calculate  how 
Turkey  can  best  hold  her  oAvn  in  Europe,  and  are  daily 
influenced  by  European  ideas,  are  obliged  to  depart  in  many 
points  from  the  old  orthodox  rigidity  of  the  Mussulman,  his 
belief  that  all  Giaours  are  dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  whole  duty  of  the  faithful  lies  in  observing 
the  law  of  the  Koran.  This  divergence  from  the  extreme  of 
orthodoxy  has  inflamed  the  ardour  of  those  whom  circum- 
stances have  not  forced  into  fellowship  with  European  traders 
and  politicians.  They  are  louder  and  fiercer  in  their  fanati- 
cism because  they  see  others  gentler  and  tamer.  This  high 
orthodox  party  has,  not  unnaturally,  taken  advantage  of  the 
bold  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  to  stir  up  the  spirits  of 
good  Turks,  and  appeal  to  them  to  see  what  concessions  to  the 
infidel  lead  to.  In  their  own  defence,  therefore,  the  Turks  inter- 
fered and  put  a stop  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  agents  of  the 
missionaries.  Some  of  these  men  were  themselves  Turks,  and 
the  Government  urged  that  it  was  doing  them  a great  kind- 
ness to  prevent  their  being  torn  to  pieces  as  renegades.  They 
were,  it  was  said,  much  safer  in  prison  than  out  of  it; 
and  as  they  were  very  well  treated  when  there,  and  are 
being  quietly  let  out  as  the  excitement  subsides,  they  have 
not  suffered  much  damage.  The  interference  of  the  English 
Embassy  has  procured  the  permission  once  more  to  open  the 
mi.ssionary  depots,  but  the  missionaries  have  had  a lesson,  and 
will  probably  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  given  us  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  its  own  fanatical  subjects  involve  it 
deserve  more  consideration  fi-om  politicians  than  they  will 
receive  from  those  who  think  missionaries  are  ahvays  justified 
by  the  goodness  of  the  cause  they  are  upholding. 

The  Turks  may  vieiv  with  some  satisfaction  what  is  going 
on  in  Greece.  If  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  danger  that  could 
menace  Turkey  would  be  the  existence  of  a free,  flourishing, 
well-governed  Greece,  showing  by  an  indisputable  proof  ivhat 
the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  might  be  if  relieved  from 
I the  pressure  of  Ottoman  barbarism,  and  serving  as  a nucleus 
around  which  the  hopes  and  forces  of  the  disaffected  subjects 
of  Turkey  might  gather,  this  greatest  of  dangers  seems  some 
way  off.  The  poor  boy  Avho  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made 
King,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  does  not, 
it  appears,  take  very  heartily  to  Greek  politics.  How  should 
he?  They  are  the  most  dreary  petty  politics  imaginable, 
and  he  cannot  have  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  believing 
that,  if  he  gave  himself  all  the  trouble  in  the  world,  he 
would  do  any  good.  The  Greeks  have  accepted,  as  part  of 
the  constitutional  theory  they  have  borrorved  from  England, 
the  doctrine  that  the  King  is  not  to  govern,  but  only 
to  reign.  King  George  takes  them  at  their  Avord.  Ho 
is  not  there  to  do  anything  but  to  exist  as  a monarch.  So 
he  amuses  himself,  it  is  said,  as  most  lads  of  his  age  Avould 
amuse  themselves,  rides  about  as  hard  as  his  horse  Avill  go, 
and  reads  French  novels.  But  the  Greeks  do  not  like  this. 
They  Avant  their  King  to  do  nothing,  but  they  Avish  him  to  do 
it  in  a stupid  and  solemn  Avay.  Count  Sfonneck  gives  still 
greater  dissatisfaction.  He,  of  course,  experiences  the  jealousy 
which  in  every  country  awaits  the  foreign  Minister  of  a 
foreign  Sovereign.  But  he  is  not  even  a successful  foreigner. 
He  shows  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  miserable 
intriguers  Avho  make  up  what  in  Greece  are  called  the 
Ministry  and  the  Opposition.  There  is  only  one  idea  Avhich 
he  has  hit  on  as  a means  of  courting  popularity.  He  holds 
himself  out  as  a violent  enemy  of  England.  He  resents 
the  wrongs  of  the  lonians  more  deeply  than  the 
lonians  themselves.  Perhaps,  as  a Dane,  he  may  be 
glad  of  a,  safe  opportunity  of  displaying  the  indignation 
with  which  Danes  think  of  the  country  that  has,  as'  they 
consider,  betrayed  them.  Perhaps  he  may  regard  it  as 
prudent  to  place  himself  and  his  young  master,  at  the  outset, 
above  the  suspicion  of  being  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Power  that  put  them  where  they  are.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
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only  thing  that  can  be  said  decisively  either  for  or  against 
Count  Sponneck  is  that  he  is  violently  anti-English.  If  it  is 
any  advantage  to  him  to  be  so,  he  may  be  sure  that  no  one  in 
England  will  grudge  him  whatever  he  may  gain  by  it.  We  here 
are  perfectly  indifferent  whether  Bulgaris  is  in  or  Kanaris  is 
out,  and  whether  the  War  Minister  is  or  is  not  a creature 
of  Count  Sponneck.  But  it  would  be  a matter  of  consider- 
able importance  if  Greece  were  really  showing  signs  of 
making  a new  start.  There  are  no  signs,  however,  of  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  is  the  old  story.  If  the  Government  is  to  do 
any  good,  it  must  exercise  some  little  authority  ; and  if  it  tries 
to  exercise  authority,  it  is  decried  as  centralizing,  absolute, 
unconstitutional.  If  the  Greeks  were  wise,  they  would  hold 
their  tongues  and  make  roads.  Not  being  wise,  they  would, 
if  they  were  fortunate,  find  some  one  to  make  them  hold  their 
tongues  and  make  them  make  roads.  But,  not  being  either 
wise  or  fortunate,  they  have  got  King  George  and  Count 
Sponneck,  and  the  perpetual  contests  of  the  great  Bulgaris  and 
the  great  Kanaris.  If  this  is  what  Greece  is  to  be  and  to  con- 
tinue, the  Turks  may  hear  with  perfect  equanimity  that  an 
agitation  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  for  the  peaceable 
annexation  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

The  Turks  are  also  said  to  have  had  some  sort  of  triumph 
in  the  Danubian  Principalities.  At  least  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
declares  himself  very  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  that 
has  been  made  with  Prince  Couza,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is 
too  devoted  a friend  of  the  Turks  to  be  pleased  with  anything 
connected  with  them  that  was  not  likely  to  do  them  good. 
The  success  of  the  negotiations  by  which  the  position  of 
Prince  Couza  was  determined  appeared  to  be  thought  very 
highly  of  here  too,  and  was  even  considered  worthy  of  a place 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  not  much  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  could  be  mentioned  as  successful,  and  therefore,  if 
there  was  a success  even  inMoldavo-Wallachia,  it  might  deserve 
notice.  But  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  in  what  this 
success  consisted.  We  should  regret  that,  now  Parliament  is  up, 
we  have  not  got  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  to  ask  the  question,  only 
that  we  are  perfectly  sure  that,  if  he  did  ask  it,  Mr.  Layard  would 
not  answer  it.  It  has  become  a fixed  tradition  with  the  Foreign 
Office  never  to  give  any  information  about  Turkey,  and  never 
to  account  or  apologize  for  anything  that  is  done  there, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  So  far  as  has  transpired,  the  success 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  brilliant.  Prince  Couza 
has  owned  in  the  frankest  manner  that  the  Sultan  is  his 
Suzerain,  or,  more  correctly,  that  he  is  the  Suzerain  of  the 
Sultan.  But  then  Prince  Couza  never  denied  this,  unless  a 
denial  was  implied  in  his  change  of  name.  Perhaps  the 
success  consists  in  having  induced  him  to  go  on  calling  him- 
self Prince  Couza,  and  give  up  all  aspirations  of  being  Alex- 
ander John.  But  his  coup  d'etat  remains  in  full  effect. 
His  old  enemies  in  the  Constitutional  Chamber  are  as  ut- 
terly annihilated  as  they  were  before  he  ivent  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  a Chamber  modelled 
on  the  pattern  of  that  which  adorns  Imperial  France,  and  the 
only  alteration  forced  on  liim  by  the  diplomatists  is,  so  far  as 
is  known,  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  keep  a Senate  too, 
which  also  is  to  be  appointed  and  managed  alter  the  French 
pattern.  He  may  reasonably  complain  of  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, but  he  will  have  every  opportunity  of  ensuring  that  his 
Senate  is  as  accommodating  and  pleasant  as  the  Senate  of  his 
great  example.  Austria  and  Eussia  have  been  conciliated  by 
his  promising  to  expel  from  his  territories  the  unfortunate 
Poles  who  have  fled  there  for  refuge,  or  have  sought  to  find 
there  a base  of  operations.  As  the  Polish  insurrection  is  now 
suppressed,  it  can  do  Poland  no  very  great  good  that  Moldavo- 
W allachia  should  be  a Polish  asylum,  for  it  is  useless  for  the 
Poles  there  to  make  any  new  efforts  for  their  country,  and,  as 
a place  of  residence,  they  must  be  very  unhappy  if  they  can- 
not be  as  happy  somewhere  else  as  in  the  Principalities.  For 
the  moment,  therefore,  every  one  is  pleased.  The  big  neigh- 
bours of  the  Prince  are  pleased  because  his  doors  are  closed  to 
their  refugees ; England  is  pleased  because  Prince  Couza  is 
to  refrain  from  calling  himself  Alexander  John  ; the  Turks 
are  pleased  because  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  pleased ; and  the 
Prince  himself  and  his  French  friend  may  be  supposed  to  be 
pleased  because,  substantially,  they  have  got  what  they  wanted, 
and  the  Principalities  are  now  completely  in  the  grasp  of  a 
ready  and  unquestioning  instrument  of  French  policy. 


VACATION  SPEECHES. 

The  members  of  Parliament  who  have  lately  addressed 
public  meetings  have  been  driven  by  a common  neces- 
sity into  speculations  which  might  seem  rather  adapted  to  the 


busy  idleness  of  a Social  Science  association.  When  there  is 
nothing  special  to  discuss,  generalization  is  naturally  substi- 
tuted for  the  preferable  alternative  of  silence.  The  Danish 
question  never  formed  an  attractive  subject,  and  it  has  now 
happily  disappeared  from  the  list  of  popular  topics.  About 
America  also  there  is  little  to  say,  except  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  perfect  neutrality.  A speaker  Avho 
can  vary  commonplace  by  the  introduction  of  paradoxical 
opinions  possesses  an  obvious  advantage ; and  Mr.  Roebuck 
amused  or  excited  his  constituents  at  Sheffield  by  proposing 
hypothetically  to  recognise  the  Confederacy,  or  to  have  re- 
cognised it,  if  he  had  been  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Statesmen  who  actually  hold  office  generally  take, 
under  the  pressure  of  responsibility,  a safer  view  of  doubtful 
questions.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Government  had  required 
justification,  Mr.  Roebuck  himself  furnished  a sufficient 
apology  for  a neutral  course  when  he  admitted  that  the  country 
was  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  interference ; and  if  the  de- 
cision had  practically  rested  with  Mr.  Roebuck  himself,  he  would 
probably  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  much 
convenience  in  profiting  by  the  prudence  of  others,  and 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  conscious  originality  of  an 
unpopular  creed.  Mr.  Roebuck  would  have  engaged  in 
another  war  in  defence  of  Denmark,  but  here  also  he  allowed 
that  Parliament  has  recorded  the  deliberate  determination  of  . 
the  country.  When  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  rhetorical 
nutriment  had  been  extracted  from  the  dry  bones  of  America 
and  Denmark,  it  only  remained  to  look  at  home  for  a text, 
and  if  possible  for  a discourse.  Parliamentary  Reform  will 
always,  until  it  is  conceded,  be  available  to  orators  who  may 
be  at  a loss  fof  matter.  Mr.  Roebuck  has  at  different  times  | 
been  a zealous  Reformer,  and  he  still  uses  the  familiar  ;^rase3  | 
which  once  represented  active  convictions.  If,  however,  the 
guests  of  the  Master  Cutler  at  Sheffield  really  wish  for  an  ; 
alteration  of  the  franchise,  their  hopes  will  derive  but  faint  ; 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Roebuck’s  statements  and  argu-  ; 
ments.  He  assured  his  audience  that  he  was  thoroughly  | 
acquainted  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  i 
had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  abdicating  its  functions  j 
in  favour  of  a differently  constituted  assembly.  It  i 
may  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Roebuck  himself  is  by  no  j 
means  exempt  from  sympathy  with  the  indifference  of 
his  colleagues  to  Reform.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  England,  and  he  is  not  certain  that  i 
any  change  might  not  be  for  the  worse.  He  denied  that  the 
present  Parliament  could  be  justly  accused  of  doing  nothing,  , , 
because,  as  he  ingeniously  suggested,  abstinence  from  action 
is  itself  a kind  of  active  measure.  Determining  not  to  go  to  . 
war  is,  in  this  sense,  as  positive  a proceeding  as  determining  to  : 
go  to  war;  and  the  rejection  of  »fl  projects  of  Reform  is  the 
result  of  a vigorous  decision-  Logical  puzzles  of  this  kind  ^ 
serve  the  purposes  of  after-dinner  oratory,  but  they  would  not  | 
be  excogitated  or  accepted  if  there  were  any  real  occasion  for  | 
political  controversy.  | 

Lord  Stanley  probably  interested  an  agricultural  meeting  | 
when,  as  the  heir  of  a great  landed  estate,  he  pledged  himself  to  | 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  granting  leases.  Where  tenants 
possess  capital,  they  ought  to  have  legal  security  for  the  steadi-  | 
ness  of  tenure  which  at  present  depends  on  honourable  feeling. 
Small  landowners  in  backward  districts  know  to  their  cost  j 
that  leases  are  too  often  one-sided  contracts.  The  tenant  i 
violates  his  engagements  with  perfect  impunity,  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  hold  a semi- 
solvent bungler  to  his  bargain.  It  is  impossible  to  propound  ! 
any  rule  which  would  be  universally  applicable;  but  Lord 
Stanley  speaks  with  authority  on  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  Lancashire.  A more  important  subject  of  specu-  j 
lative  discussion  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright’s  attacks  on  the  j 
existing  laws  of  property.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
social  disadvantage  arises  from  the  accumulation  of  vast  [ 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a limited  number  of  proprietors.  i 
Lord  Stanley  deprecates  the  envy  and  dislike  which  might 
attach  to  the  monopolists  of  land,  by  stating  his  belief  that  pur-  | 
chasers  are,  for  the  most  part,  capitalists  rvho  have  made 
their  money  in  towns.  As  long  as  land  is  the  most  un- 
profitable of  investments,  it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  the 
gradual  extinction  of  small  freeholds.  A poor  man  cannot 
afford  to  receive  three  per  cent,  for  his  capital,  when  he  might 
make  five  times  the  income  by  employing  the  price  of  his 
property  in  business.  All  English  habits  of  thought  must  be 
changed,  and  the  whole  existing  system  of  agriculture  abo- 
lished, before  the  country  can  be  subdivided  into  petty  free- 
holds. Large  farms  owned  by  the  occupiers  would  be  broken 
up  by  the  French  law  of  compulsory  subdivision,  and,  under 
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present  circumstances,  they  have  a constant  tendency  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  richer  owners.  If  speeches  must  be  made, 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  treat  of  problems  in  political  economy 
than  to  weary  the  minds  of  hearers  with  essays  on  Denmark, 
America,  and  Eeform. 

Sir  John  Trelawny  made  a laudable  attempt  at  Tavistock 
to  repeat  the  established  or  obsolete  bead-roll  of  political 
opinions.  His  labours  resulted  in  *a  striking  illustration 
of  the  impossibility  of  reviving  forgotten  disputes.  In  de- 
fault of  matter,  he  was  obliged  to  recur  to  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Bradford  commonplaces  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a more 
commonplace  commentary.  If  Bradford  deserved  the  com- 
pliments which  the  Prime  Minister  would  certainly  have 
paid  to  the  least  meritorious  of  manufacturing  towns.  Sir  John 
Trelawny  could  not  understand  why  all  the  inhabitants 
sliould  not  enjoy  votes  for  the  borough.  The  prosperity  of 
the  town  is  caused  by  the  successful  manufacture  of  worsted 
and  shoddy,  but  the  connexion  between  the  art  of  weaving 
and  the  art  of  governing  is  not  altogether  obvious.  Another 
hackneyed  ai'gument  for  Parliamentary  Eeform  is  contributed 
by  the  system  of  universal  suffrage  which  prevails,  with  ques- 
tionable results,  in  several  of  the  colonies.  Sir  John  Trelawny 
observes  that  New  Zealand  employs  its  franchise  in  making 
unjub-t  wars  on  the  natives,  and  that  the  English  Income-tax 
may  perhaps  be  consequently  increased.  The  alleged  misuse 
of  a popular  suffi'age  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  seems 
not  to  supply  a cogent  argument  for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  at  home.  The  possible  increase  of  the  Income-tax 
exclusively  affects,  as  far  as  its  direct  operation  is 
concerned,  the  present  constituency ; for  the  ill-treated  mul- 
tudes  who,  according  to  reforming  orators,  stand  outside 
the  Constitution,  are  exempt  from  the  Income-tax,  and 
from  all  direct  imposts.  On  the  whole,  however.  Sir  John 
Trelawny  would  have  done  well  to  confine  himself  to  topics 
which  are  simply  stale  and  uninteresting.  His  zeal  for  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates  induced  him  to  quote,  with  ill-placed 
approval,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  attack  on  the  Bishops  for 
their  proceedings  in  Convocation.  No  recent  speech  has  been 
more  unanimously  condemned  by  all  competent  judges,  and, 
for  the  time,  general  attention  was  diverted  from  the  irre- 
gularities of  Convocation  by  the  indecorous  violence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  language.  Sir  John  Trelawny  is  pro- 
bably aware  that,  although  his  constituents  may  applaud 
any  thing  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  Bishops,  every  ten-pound 
bondholder  in  Tavistock  would  summarily  suppress  any 
deviation  from  his  own  standard  of  theological  orthodoxy. 
The  constituencies  are  still  more  intolerant  than  the  movers  in 
Convocation,  ^nd  they  are  considerably  more  ignorant.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  recommend  that  the  penalties 
which  the  Bishops  might  incur  under  a -pramunire  should  be 
applied  to  the  extinction  of  Church-rates ; but,  as  professional 
philanthropy  is  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  kindly  feeling  or 
neighbourly  justice,  a too  exclusive  devotion  to  religious 
freedom  often  tends  to  the  extreme  of  persecution. 
Having,  with  exemplary  fidelity,  dilated  on  Poland,  on 
Denmark,  on  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  Ashantee  war.  Sir 
John  Trelawny  concluded  with  a disquisition  on  the  Ballot, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  supports  the  measure 
without  believing  in  its  efficacy.  He  has,  however,  a right,  as 
a consistent  advocate  of  the  Ballot,  to  comment  on  the  singular 
conversion  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  of  other  defeated  candidates. 
If  the  contrivance  is  wrong  in  principle,  it  certainly  is  not  to 
be  defended  on  the  mere  assumption  that  it  might  have  altered 
the  result  of  a single  election.  It  may  be  hoped  that  mem- 
bers in  general  will  not  foEow  Sir  John  Trelawny’s  example. 
The  barbarous  phrase  of  “ extra-Parliamentary  utterances  ” 
has  fortunately  dropped  out  of  the  headings  of  newspapers, 
and  the  practice  itself  may  be  advantageously  discontinued 
until  some  political  controversy  arises. 


SAHIB  SENT  BACK  TO  SCHOOL. 

WE  are  often  told  by  moralists  that  duties  will  always 
present  themselves  to  those  who  are  willing  to  look  for 
them.  Nowhere  is  this  admirable  maxim  more  strikingly 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  our  principal  public  offices. 
A Minister  who  desires  to  ereate  a new  place  for  an  old 
friend  has  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  He  may  find  it 
hard  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  invest  their  political  credit 
in  the  tran.saction,  and  it  may  be  a still  more  arduous 
task  to  extract  the  necessary  funds  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  if  he  can  obtain  the  requisite  consents  and 
the  requisite  money,  he  need  never  be  at  a loss  for  duties  for 
his  new  nominee.  A new  office  wEl  create  business  for  itself 


as  surely  as  a new  railway  will  create  traffic.  In  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  there  are  always  evils  which  an  acute 
official  can  find  out,  and  which  he  may  make-believe  to 
remedy;  and  if  actual  evils  fail  him,  a lively  imagination, 
stimulated  by  the  struggle  for  official  existence,  will  generally 
discover  a sufficient  number  of  possible  ones.  This  power 
of  secreting  business,  conferred  by  beneficent  nature  as  a pro- 
tection upon  useless  officials,  has  just  been  strikingly  illustrated 
by  that  di.stinguished  specimen  of  the  class,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  discovery  of  the  neeessity  of  subjecting  a 
number  of  the  old  and  tried  Civil  Servants  of  India  to  an 
examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  creative  activity 
we  have  described  that  have  been  contributed  to  the  his- 
tory of  official  ingenuity  for  some  time  past.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  experiment  should  be  one  tending  to  imperil 
the  good  government  of  India  at  a critical  moment.  But  the 
Commissioners  were  necessarily  restricted  in  their  efforts  at 
expansion  by  the  characters  of  the  various  official  chiefs  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal ; and  there  is  only  one  Sir  Charles 
Wood  in  the  Ministry. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  originally  grew  out  of 
an  undoubted  public  need.  The  pressure  of  the  Crimean 
war  brought  to  light  a good  deal  of  incompetence  on  the 
part  of  certain  superior  permanent  officers  in  the  service 
— especially  in  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  departments. 
The  public  indignation  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  have  a sweeping  reform.  A great  cry  was  conse- 
quently raised  for  appointment  by  competitive  examination. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  no  public  business  could  be  trans- 
acted at  all  if  the  superior  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by 
a blind  system  of  examination.  As  a compromise,  therefore, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  severe  examination  which  was  to  reform 
everything  should  be  confined  to  the  junior  clerks,  whose 
conduct  during  the  Crimean  war  had  been,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  evidence  to  show,  immaculate.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  not  a new  one.  It  had  been  propounded  two  years 
before  by  Sir  Charles  Tre\t;lyan  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  under  the  inspiration  of  Professor  Jowett  ; and  it 
W'as  well  described  by  Dr.  Jeune,  another  of  its  supporters,  as 
a project  for  converting  the  Civil  Service  into  an  “ Imperial 
“ University.”  Its  object  was  not  so  much  to  procure  good 
civil  servants  for  the  State  as  to  stimulate  the  education  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  by  treating  the  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service  as  so  many  “Exhibitions”  to  be  given 
to  the  readiest  schoolboys.  Of  course,  from  the  school- 
master’s point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  admirable 
than  such  a project.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  was  appointed  in  1855  set  to  work  in  the  spirit  of 
glorified  schoolmasters,  and  girded  itself  up  to  examine 
everybody  in  everything.  No  kind  of  civil  servant,  however 
humble  his  position,  or  however  much  his  efficiency  might 
depend  on  physical  qualities,  was  spared  the  encyclo]>£edic 
ordeal.  The  Irish  constabulary  were  required  to  describe  the 
geography  and  political  position  of  Mexico  and  Nankin,  and 
to  write  essa5's  on  the  microscope  and  Julius  C^sar,  before 
they  were  allowed  to  undertake  the  duty  of  hunting  for 
whisky-stills  on  the  hiU-sides  of  Galway.  Efficient  letter- 
carriers  were  excluded  for  literary  shortcomings,  and  others 
were  appointed  in  their  stead  who  got  plenty  of  marks  at  the 
examination,  but  could  not  walk  with  the  bags.  Porters  in 
the  Divorce  Court  were  puzzled  with  the  rule  of  three,  and 
clerks  in  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  were  required  to  give 
an  account  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  But  this 
amusement  did  not  last  very  long.  The  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments strenuously  resisted  a system  which  soon  threatened 
to  deprive  them  of  eveiy  effective  officer.  A good  deal  of 
the  madness  of  ten  years  ago  remains  still,  and  the  wreck 
of  Dr.  Jeune’s  “ Imperial  University  ” may  still  be  traced ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Commission  has  been  reduced  to 
reason,  and,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  comparatively 
harmless. 

But  a department  which  draws  9,000?.  a year  of  the  public 
money  must  do  something,  or  ill-natured  economists  might 
be  apt  to  object  to  it  as  an  expensive  luxury.  India  has 
always  been  its  stronghold.  There  has  not  been  a really 
strong  Minister  of  India  for  many  yeai's  past,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  he  is  one  of  the  apostles  of 
the  Chinese  system.  In  India,  accordingly,  the  Commission 
has  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Imperial  University  to  its 
utmost  point.  It  has  turned  Indian  posts  of  great  im- 
portance, involving  duties  of  judicial  or  even  administrative 
responsibility,  into  mere  scholarsliips  for  English  Univer- 
sities and  public  schools.  Men  are  selected  from  among  all 
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competitors  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  India  as 
Commissioners  or  Judges  because  they  can  make  the 
best  Greek  iambics,  or  show  the  greatest  familiarity 
■with  English  poetry,  or  are  skilled  in  the  English  of 
Wickliffe’s  Bible.  Curious  complaints  have  reached  this 
country  of  the  inefSciency  of  some  of  the  candidates  who 
have  succeeded  under  such  a system  of  choice.  But  there 
has  always  been  a class  of  Civil  Servants  whose  previous 
training  has  neutralized,  to  some  extent,  the  evils  of  a Govern- 
ment by  book-worms.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  confide 
many  important  civil  positions  to  officers  in  the  Indian  army, 
■whose  familiarity  with  the  native  language  and  mode  of  life 
has  made  their  services  valuable.  For  a long  time  the 
Commissioners  have  thirsted  to  examine  these  men,  who 
dare  to  succeed  without  a certificate  from  them;  and  they 
have  now  actually  persuaded  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  eject 
these  officers,  unless  they  are  able  and  willing  to  go  to  school 
again.  The  order,  it  has  been  announced,  has  gone  forth 
that  unless  they  can  prepare  themselves  within  a period 
of  six  weeks  to  pass  a stiff  examination,  they  are  to  be 
sent  back  into  the  army.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a more 
absurd  misapplication  of  a system  which  in  itself  is  absurd 
enough.  Examination  is  at  best  a sorry  test  for  discovering 
the  qualifications  that  are  fittest  to  govern  men.  The  class  of 
mind  that  possesses  book-learning,  and  that  which  possesses 
knowledge  of  men,  are  usually  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
very  sharp  line ; and  the  mind  which  possesses  in  a high 
degree  both  kinds  of  knowledge  is  a rare  phenomenon. 
The  talents,  the  tempers,  the  tastes,  the  habits  of  life  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition  of  each  kind  are  diametrically 
opposite.  But  it  is  the  knowledge  of  men  which  the  art  of 
Government  requires,  Avhile  it  is  only  the  knowledge  of  books 
that  examination  can  ascertain.  The  only  possible  excuse  for 
using  a literary  examination  as  a guide  in  such  a selection 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  other.  Among  a lot  of  un- 
tried lads  it  is  not  easy  to  choose  the  fit  and  reject  the  unfit, 
especially  for  statesmen  of  the  intellectual  fibre  of  those  from 
whom  our  Indian  administrators  are  usually  taken.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  military  officials  to  whom  the  rule  has 
been  suddenly  extended,  the  difficulty  does  not  exist.  They 
are  men  whose  capacity  for  their  duties  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  performed  them  for  a considerable 
time  with  success.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  their  fit- 
ness for  governing  India  by  asking  them  to  turn  Goethe’s 
Ipliigenia  into  Tragic  Trimeters,  or  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Adone  of  Marino.  Whatever  the  value  of  such  a test 
may  be,  it  is  scarcely  superior  to  that  which  is  furnished  by 
an  actual  experience  of  their  merits.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  ascertaining  that  which  is  already  well  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  ridiculous  freak  of  official  pedantry 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  driving  some  of  the  best  of 
our  administrators  from  the  Indian  service.  Men  of  forty  years 
of  age  have  forgotten  how  to  cram.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  are  required  now-a-days  of  aspirants  for  Indian 
office  has  probably  grown  faint  and  dim.  They  have  given  up  the 
practice  of  composing  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  They  have 
not  kept  up  their  acquaintance  with  the  amatory  poetry  of 
Italy.  They  have  left  their  copies  of  Wickliffe’s  Bible  in 
England.  And,  therefore,  if  at  their  age  their  proficiency  in 
these  indispensable  portions  of  a statesman’s  education  is  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  they  will  most  infallibly  be  “ plucked.”  It 
is  difficult  to  refrain  from  expressing  a hope  that  a similar  fate, 
in  a less  metaphorical  sense,  may  await  the  geese  who  have 
devised  this  new  folly.  At  all  events,  it  is  a satisfaction  to  think 
that,  if  India  loses,  England  may  probably  gain  by  it.  A stroke 
which  must  bring  home  so  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  men  the 
absurdities  of  the  examination  theory  is  likely  enough  to  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  bring  the  whole  system  to  the  ground. 


ITALY  AND  THE  MURAT  ALLIANCE. 

Although  the  influence  of  family  connexion  among 
reigning  houses  has  perhaps  become  smaller  in  modern 
times,  the  marriage  of  the  heir  of  the  Italian  Crown  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family  of  France  would  not  be  without 
political  importance.  The  genius  and  power  of  Napoleon  I. 
raised  him  so  far  above  conventional  rules  that  his  alliance  with 
the  proud  and  ancient  House  of  Hapsburg  was  scarcely  regarded 
as  a disparagement.  If  the  present  Emperor  had  a daughter, 
the  splendour  of  the  French  throne  would  probably  be  thought 
sufficient  to  secure  her  admission  into  the  privileged  circle  of 
Royalty.  But  the  elevation  of  a descendant  of  Murat  to  the 
rank  ot  Crown  Princess  of  Italy  would  be  a more  surprising 
tribute  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Europe. 
It  is  but  courteous  to  assume  that  the  lady  possesses  all 


the  qualities  which  may  adorn  her  present  or  any  future 
station,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  rumoured 
marriage,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  laborious  negotiation.  Since  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
boxed  the  ears  of  her  son  for  consenting  to  marry  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  no  prince  of  the  highest 
rank  has  ever  waived  so  completely  the  traditional 
scruples  or  prejudices  of  European  Courts.  In  youthful  eyes, 
passion  would  excuse  the  anomaly  of  an  unequal  alliance,  yet 
it  is  only  in  mythical  history  that  King  Cophetua  wedded  the 
beggar  maid.  In  former  times  it  was  always  understood  that 
royal  blood  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  a political  mar- 
riage. The  founder  of  the  race  of  Murat — who  is  said  to  have 
judiciously  renounced  the  infamous  name  of  Marat — rose  from 
the  lowest  station  by  his  merits  as  a spirited  cavalry  officer  ; 
but,  in  default  of  commanding  ability,  he  would  scarcely  have 
obtained  a marshal’s  staff  if  he  had  not  in  early  life  made 
a fortunate  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  future  Emperor. 
Through  the  favour  of  Napoleon,  he  became  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  and  finally  he  expiated  on 
the  scaffold  the  fault  of  deserting  his  benefactor,  and  the 
error  of  supposing  that  he  could  maintain  himself  on  an  in- 
dependent throne.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  French 
Empire,  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  in  his  published  letters  to  an 
anonymous  Neapolitan  Duke,  has  occasionally  affected  the 
airs  of  a pretender.  Legitimacy  is  so  dear  to  the  son  of  the 
upstart  Joachim  II.  that  he  has  repeatedly  denounced  the 
usurpation  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Southern  Italy ; and  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  his  contemptuous 
rival  might  be  thought  in  some  degree  to  countenance  his  pre- 
posterous claims.  One  of  the  most  ancient  sovereigns  in  Europe 
must  have  overcome  many  personal  objections  before  he  can 
consent  to  receive  into  his  family  the  grand-daughter  of  Napo- 
leon’s deputy  at  Naples.  The  King  of  Italy  has  already 
given  his  daughter  to  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  assistance  which  was  afterwards  rendered  to  the 
national  cause  against  Austria.  His  subjects  understood  and 
approved  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  feeling  to  patriotic  ambition, 
and  they  would  certainly  not  be  contented  if  the  humble  bride 
of  their  Crown  Prince  came  to  Turin  empty-handed. 

Politicians  in  all  parts  of  Europe  will  feel  legitimate  curio- 
sity as  to  the  terms  of  any  nuptial  bargain  which  may  have 
been  entered  into.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Empress  of 
the  French  was  anxious  to  introduce  Princess  Anna  Murat 
into  the  Royal  family  of  Spain,  and  that  the  visit  of  the 
titular  King  to  Paris  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment. The  Spanish  nation,  however,  has  no4  forgotten 
that  Murat  was  a principal  instrument  of  the  crime  of 
1808;  and  Queen  Isabella,  notwithstanding  her  liberality 
in  more  private  relations,  cherishes  the  old  Bourbon 
exclusiveness  as  to  formal  and  regular  connexions.  As 
Portugal  is  scarcely  within  reach,  France  has  no  com- 
pensation to  offer  for  the  compromise  of  the  Royal 
dignity.  The  overtures  proved  to  be  barren  of  results, 
and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  son-in-law  and  the 
Ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  compelled  to  absent 
themselves  from  Paris.  The  Court  of  Spain  has  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  although  the  monarchy 
surpasses  its  o^vn  in  population  and  power.  A satisfaction  not 
unmingled  with  annoyance  would  be  felt  at  Madrid  if  it  were 
found  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  accepted  the  princess  who 
was  thought  unworthy  of  the  Spanish  alliance.  His  conde- 
scension could  certainly  not  be  explained  by  his  retrospective 
gratitude.  All  the  conditions  of  the  compact  of  Plombi^res 
have  been  rigorously  exacted  by  France,  and  Savoy  and  Nice, 
with  the  mari’iage  of  the  Princess  Clotilde,  form  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  dangers  and  losses  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino.  The  advantage  of  a Royal  Alliance  to  an  unstable 
dynasty  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  Bonapartes  can 
scarcely  subside  into  the  rank  of  subjects  when  their  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  legitimate  kings.  Whatever  may 
be  the  secret  agreement  with  France,  all  Italy  will 
at  once  believe  that  Venetia  is,  sooner  or  later,  to 
form  the  dowry  of  the  new  Crown  Princess.  It  is 
possible  that  the  renewed  intimacy  of  the  three  Northern 
Courts  may  have  its  influence  on  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
Piime  Minister  of  Prussia  is  supposed  to  favour  the  pro- 
ject of  guaranteeing  the  foreign  possessions  of  Austria,  in 
spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  King  ; and  Russia,  which  had 
hitherto  countenanced  the  Italian  monarchy,  is  suppose  to 
have  entered  into  new  engagements  with  Austria  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Poles.  A conspicuous  proof  of  Italian  devotion  to 
France  might  perhaps  serve  to  remind  the  coalesced  sovereigns 
that  Austria  is  vulnerable,  and  that  the  projects  of  1859 
not  finally  abandoned.  With  an  army  of  300,000  men  and  a 
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respectable  navy,  Italy  is  not  to  be  despised  either  as  an 
enemy  or  as  an  ally. 

Englishmen  would  perhaps  be  better  satisfied  if  regenerated 
Italy  were  less  visibly  dependent  on  France,  but  the 
present  relations  of  the  two  coixntries  would  be  most 
effectually  modified  by  the  completion  of  the  Italian 
monarchy.  Dynastic  connexions  and  political  services 

will  exercise  a less  irresistible  influence  when  the  united 
Italian  race  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  when 
it  is  at  liberty  to  select  its  own  alliances.  There 
is  no  reason,  except  the  Austrian  tenure  of  Venetia,  to 
prevent  Italy  and  Germany  from  cultivating  the  most  cordial 
friendship.  It  is  only  while  a war  for  the  acquisition  of  Ve- 
netia is  always  impending  that  the  Government  is  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  contingent  support  of  France.  The  peace  which 
has  lasted  for  five  years  is  universally  regarded  as  an  armistice, 
and  the  Italian  Ministers  only  difer  from  the  followers  of 
Garibaldi  in  their  ivish  to  postpone  the  inevitable  collision. 
A plausible  excuse  for  an  attack  upon  Austria  may  be  found 
in  the  precedent  of  the  recent  war  which  has  been  ivaged  on 
behalf  of  German  nationality  in  Schleswig ; and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  army  furnishes  an  additional  motive  for 
precipitating  a quarrel.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Humbert  were  followed  by  menacing  demon- 
strations, if  not  by  actual  war.  The  Italians  are  convinced 
that,  even  if  the  Quadrilateral  proved  to  be  impregnable, 
their  own  territory  is,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  France, 
secure  from  reconquest ; and  they  hope  also  that  a powerful 
diversion  would  be  effected  by  a Hungarian  insurrection. 
Should  it  be  found  that  the  dynasty  had  misallied  itself 
without  a material  equivalent,  the  Italians  would  be  reasonably 
discontented. 

It  is  only  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  his  family  which  renders  their  intermarriages  with  other 
reigning  houses  serious  subjects  of  discussion.  The  Imperial 
house  of  liussia  has,  at  different  times,  extended  its  authority  | 
or  influence  by  alliances  with  the  minor  German  Courts,  but 
England  and  Austria  have  been  content  with  more  or  less 
attractive  princesses,  without  attaching  any  political  import- 
ance to  dynastic  connexions.  The  Eoyal  family  of  England 
was  related  in  the  same  degree  to  both  the  principals  in  the 
^pute  between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  yet  it  was  never  pro- 
pos&d  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  should  depend  on 
personal  considerations.  The  difficulty  of  dispensing  with 
the  genuine  virus  or  ichor  of  Royalty  has  been  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  doubtful  rank  'of  the  Bonaparte  family 
after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years  since  the  coronation  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  The  habit  of  thought  which  consecrated 
the  Roman  Emperors  from  the  moment  of  their  accession 
has  ceased  to  exist,  although  Csesarism  has  been  unexpectedly 
revived  in  the  modern  world.  The  superstitious  or  conven- 
tional belief  in  the  unapproachable  superiority  of  legitimate 
kings  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  convenience  of  a system 
which  rendered  usurpation  difficult  or  impossible.  Even 
where  it  is  necessary  to  find  a ruler  for  a newly- constituted 
State,  or  for  a republic  weary  of  elective  anarchy,  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  transplant  to  Greece  or  to  Mexico  a scion  of  some 
reigning  house.  Princes  are  not  wiser  or  nobler  than  private* 
men,  but  they  possess  a quality  which  cannot  be  counterfeited 
or  disputed.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  though  he  is  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  on  the  Continent,  thinks  it  prudent,  in 
the  absence  of  ancient  descent,  to  profess  that  he  reigns  by  the 
vfill  of  the  people  ; yet  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  connecting 
his  race  with  kings  of  unimpeachable  pedigree,  and  he  might 
not  be  unwilling  to  give  substantial  consideration  for  the 
King  of  Italy’s  consent  to  place  a dependent  relative  of  the 
French  Emperor  on  an  hereditary  throne.  Austria  would 
regard  the  alliance  ivith  well-founded  uneasiness. 


WEIGHT  FOR  AGE. 

'fT'lHERE  is  something  curiously  apologetic  in  the  tone 
-L  adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  defence  of  his  Ad- 
ministration which  he  has  addressed  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  his  Tiverton  constituents.  The  rapture  with 
which  the  majority  of  eighteen  was  welcomed  might  have 
seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a magnificent 
victory.  But,  since  the  first  excitement  of  the  unexpected 
success  was  over,  the  tone  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
has  not  been  wholly  consistent  with  the  character  of  victors. 
So  many  explanations  have  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, that  simple-minded  people  wno  were  inclined  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  avoid  the  sus- 
picion that  there  must,  after  all,  be  something  to  explain. 
No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  is  right.  There  is  matter  in  his 


foreign  policy,  taken  as  a whole,  that  requires  to  be  explained, 
though  he  may  have  averted  condemnation  upon  any  one 
particular  point.  He  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  General 
Johnston  when  he  found  Sherman  under  the  walls  of 
Atlanta.  Strong  arguments  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
England’s  neutrality  in  each  of  the  four  contests  that  have 
marked  the  period  of  his  Administration — the  Italian,  the 
American,  the  Polish,  and  the  Danish ; just  as  good  reasons 
can  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  General  Johnston,  upon  every 
occasion  on  which  he  declined  to  accept  battle.  But  General 
Johnston’s  whole  campaign  looked  very  much  like  running 
away,  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  is  sufficiently  akin  to  the 
peace-at-any-price  policy  to  provoke  insinuations  from  his 
adversaries  which  he  feels  he  must  repel.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  laying  down  any  principle  which  separates 
his  policy  from  that  of  absolute  non-intervention  in  Conti- 
nental affairs.  And  he  will  not  accept  that  principle,  because  he 
feels  that  a good  deal  must  follow  from  it  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  and  painful  for  him  to  accept.  Traditions  must  be  given 
up  which  have  hitherto,  in  profession,  been  maintained,  and  a. 
good  deal  of  the  diplomatic  organization  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  so  many  friends  and  partisans  must  be  shelved  as 
useless  lumber.  If  our  present  foreign  policy  is,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  nation,  it  is 
evident  that  ive  are  rapidly  acquiring  a new  set  of  principles 
in  that  respect.  A new  meaning  and  value  is  being  attached 
to  the  words,  “ the  dignity  of  England,”  It  may  be  true,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  says,  that  there  is  no  peace-at-any-price 
party,  and  that  the  only  difference  among  us  is  the  amount 
of  price  we  are  willing  to  give.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
quotation  is  a good  deal  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  is  the  abandonment  of 
any  control  over  the  distribution  of  territory  in  Europe. 

But  Lord  Palmerston  has  no  inclination  to  lay  down  new 
principles  at  his  time  of  life.  Unless  he  is  guilty  of  any  very 
flagrant  misconduct,  his  tenure  of  office  does  not  depend  upon 
the  principles  of  policy  he  puts  forward.  He  indicated  the 
true  secret  of  his  strength  ivhen  he  told  his  constituents  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  always  willing  to  allow  “ weight 
“for  age.”  The  advantages  of  old  age  have  never  been- 
thoroughly  tested  before,  and  politicians  are  astonished  at 
the  abundance  of  unsuspected  strength  which  it  displays. 
In  a condition  of  things  where  opinions  are  in  a state  of  tran- 
sition, and  real  convictions  bear  very  little  correspondence  to 
assumed  party  names,  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
eighty  years  of  age  furnishes  an  admirable  excuse  to  people 
Avho  had  rather  not  declare  themselves.  There  are  many  con- 
troversies upon  which  men  must  declare  themselves  when 
Lord  Palmerston  is  gone  ; but  as  long  as  they  can  keep  him 
in  office,  such  crucial  questions  may  be  allowed  to  sleep.  No 
one,  for  instance,  expects  a man  of  eighty  to  introduce  a demo- 
cratic Reform  BiU.  He  is  already  too  old  for  revolutions. 
A certain  consefvatism  is  always  graceful  in  the  aged ; and 
even  if  he  were  rampant  for  change,  his  strength  might  not 
last  him  to  carry  it  through.  But  Avhen  he  is  gone, 
many  of  those  who  sit  behind  him  will  have  to  make 
a painful  choice  between  their  interests  and  their 
inclination.  A large  number  must  become  much  more 
thoroughly  democratic.  They  have  probably  no  taste 
for  increasing  the  number  of  electors  to  whom  they  will  have 
to  appeal,  and  they  do  not  quite  like  some  of  the  controversies 
touching  the  rights  of  property  which  are  beginning  to  show 
beneath  the  seemingly  placid  surface  of  the  political  lake. 
But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Liberal  leader,  they  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  whatever  watchword  he  pleases  to  put 
into  their  mouths  or  lose  their  seats.  There  is  another 
section  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  supporters,  probably  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  all,  who  cling  to  his  tenure  of  office  as  the  sole- 
link  which  binds  them  to  their  old  political  connexions.  They 
adore  everything  that  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  Whig. 
They  delight  in  Whig  traditions.  Whig  clubs.  Whig  society ; 
and  to  tear  them  from  the  Whig  connexion  -would  be  as 
painful  as  the  process  of  tearing  a limpet  from  the  rock.  But 
the  inevitable  tide  of  opinion  will  flow.  The  question  of 
democratic  Reform  will  arise ; and  their  stake  in  the  country 
is  too  large  to  suffer  them  to  look  with  equanimity  ujion 
projects  that  will  make  the  vast  Trades’  Unions  organiza- 
tion a real  political  power.  They  cannot  still  the  foreboding 
that,  in  whatever  company  and  under  tvhatever  guides,  they 
will  have  to  vote  with  the  politicians  who  oppose  oi-f’-anic 
change,  or  else  to  make  a sacrifice  of  conviction  from  which 
they  shrink.  To  such  men  this  enduring  interregnum,  this 
lingering  transition,  is  as  a respite  from  political  death.  It 
is  a matter  of  small  account  to  them  that  Lord  Palmerston 
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may  mismanage  this  or  that  diplomatic  complication,  or  may 
be  even  drifting  into  a new  system  of  foreign  policy. 

But  there  is  a good  deal  more  than  mere  calculation  of 
interest  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  guided  in  giving 
“weight  for  age.”  There  is  a strong  admixture  of  sentiment, 
always  powerful  in  the  exciting  moment  of  a critical  party 
struggle.  Soft-hearted  people  do  not  like  “ disturbing  the 
“ old  fellow.”  It  is  like  evicting  a worn-out  old  servant,  or 
selling  an  old  horse.  The  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  past  ser- 
vices, and  of  generous  consideration  for  present  infirmities,  is 
reinforced  by  the  reflection  that  such  an  effort  of  exalted 
feeling  will  not  be  required  very  long.  There  is  no  purer 
gratification  to  the  man  of  refined  emotions  than  the  consci- 
ousness of  displaying  generous  sentiments  to  another,  combined 
with  the  complacent  belief  that  it  will  be  in  no  way  incon- 
venient to  himself.  Those  who  are  inaccessible  to  these  softer 
feelings  have  a weakness  for  an  octogenarian  Premier  as  an 
anthropological  curiosity.  They  give  “ weight  for  age”  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  As  they  see  him  manfully  struggling  to 
seem  to  do  his  work,  and  repelling  even  the  suspicion  of  desiring 
that  ease  to  which  the  aged  have  a right  by  common  consent, 
they  feel  that  they  are  looking  upon  an  unexampled  phy- 
siological phenomenon.  If  he  were  to  decline  at  all  in  his 
activity,  their  interest  would  possibly  abate.  He  seems 
to  feel  this  himself,  and  every  year  he  takes  pains  to 
multiply  the  displays  of  undiminished  energy.  From  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall  to  Towcester,  from  Towcester  to  Bradford,  from 
Bradford  to  Tiverton,  all  in  the  course  of  a single  month,  gives 
a painful  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  pace  which  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  in  order  to  assure  his  backers  that  he  is 
not  tired ; and  as  the  lapse  of  time  increases  the  tendency  to 
suspicion  upon  this  point,  the  re-assuring  exhibitions  of  vigour 
must  be  redoubled.  How  long  this  curious  process  of  adding 
“ pace  for  age  ” can  be  kept  up  is  a very  nice  question,  and 
the  progress  of  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  display  to 
the  scientific  student.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  appears  to  be 
of  opinion  that  he  has  found  a solution  of  the  difificulty  by 
treating  jokes  as  evidence  of  vitality.  In  proportion  as  years 
increase,  the  jokes  increase  at  the  same  time.  He  never  was 
habitually  a dignified  speaker.  His  dignity  is  always  put  on  with 
an  effort,  and  always  has  a tendency  to  the  melodramatic.  But 
his  jokes  have  always  come  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart, 
and  now  they  flow  without  restraint.  The  style  of  his 
speeches  at  Tiverton  and  Towcester  indicate  a deliberate 
effort  to  be  exceptionally  fltppant.  His  theory  appears  to  be 
that  a man  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  old  so  long  as  he 
retains  the  capacity  for  chaff.  Falstaef,  on  a memorable  oc- 
casion, was  of  the  same  opinion.  Unhappily,  the  jokes  them- 
selves are  apt  to  show  signs  of  “ weight  for  age,”  and  are 
fitted  to  recall  to  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  devoted  admirer,, 
the  comments  of  Henry  the  Fifth  upon  such  language  from 
such  bps. 


AMERICA. 

Admiral  FAERAGUT’S  successful  attack  on  the  outer 
defences  of  Mobile  came  opportunely  to  revive  the 
hopes  of  the  war  party  in  the  North.  The  enterprise  was 
probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a diversion 
in  favour  of  Sherman,  who  is  still  attempting  to  invest  Atlanta. 
As  it  is  not  stated  that  the  Federal  fleet  was  accompanied  by 
transports.  Admiral  Farragut  can  scarcely  expect  to  take  a 
town  which  is  said  to  be  strongly  fortified ; but  an  important 
object  would  be  obtained  if  the  garrison  were  prevented  from 
reinforcing  Hood’s  army,  or  if  it  were  necessary  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Mobile.  The  losses  of  the  Confederate  squadron 
in  the  attack  on  tlie  outer  forts — one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  surrendered  by  treachery — seem  to  have  been  very 
serious. ; and  it  is  even  stated,  in  the  latest  accounts,  that  the 
whole  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  was  sunk,  beached,  or  captured. 
The  whole  course  of  the  war  has  shown  the  inutility  of  a naval 
force  against  a superior  enemy.  The  Confederate  flotillas  have 
never  been  able  to  take  the  sea,  and  when  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  harbours  or  on  the  great  rivers,  they  have  been 
uniformly  overpowered.  As  long  as  the  struggle  continues,  the 
inequality  of  the  belligerents  on  the  water  is  not  likely  to  be 
redressed.  On  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  not 
a single  Confederate  gunboat,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a fleet  except  in  the  few  rivers  and  land- 
locked ports  which  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Northern 
invader.  The  example  of  Charleston  renders  it  probable  that 
Mobile  will  be  safe  from  capture,  but  that  the  Federal 
squadron  will  not  be  dislodged  from  its  aggressive  position. 
A naval  siege  appears,  however,to  produce  little  result  beyond 
local  inconvenience.  The  fate  of  the  war  will  be  decided 


wherever  the  main  aimiies  confront  one  another,  whether  it  be 
in  Virginia  or  Georgia.  The  only  danger  which  the  South 
has  seriously  to  fear  is  the  exhaustion  of  its  recruiting 
capacity.  Sherjian’s  progress  shows  that  the  reported  nurn- 
bers  of  the  Confederate  army  were  prudently  exaggerated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  Hood  has  incurred  con-  | 
siderable  losses  in  the  battles  around  Atlanta.  General  StONE-  f 
MAN  was  defeated  by  local  levies  and  militia,  as  the  Georgians  t 
are  not  disposed  to  emulate  the  apathy  of  Pennsylvania,  i 
General  Hood  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  r 
extending  his  lines  round  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  i 
town.  If  Atlanta  had  been  sufficiently  fortified  and  provi- 
sioned,  there  would  have  been  a great  advantage  in  continuing  | 
the  retreat  of  the  main  army,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  de-  ij 
termination  to  make  a stand  at  that  place  may  be  rctvarded  with  | 
a more  decisive  victory. 

General  Grant’s  admirers  continue,  in  defiance  of  proba-  li 
bility,  to  announce  that  the  capture  of  Richmond  is  certain.  ;; 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  abortive  assault  on  | 
Petersburg  has  virtually  terminated  the  campaign,  but  it  is  | 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  further  movement  can  afford  1 
a reasonable  chance  of  success.  On  his  arrival  at  City  Point,  P 
General  Grant  hoped  to  starve  Lee  into  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning  Richmond,  by  cutting  his  railway  communications  with  j 
the  west  and  the  south.  After  Hunter  had  been  forced  to  I 
abandon  his  advance  on  Lynchburg,  and  when  Wilson’s  I 
column  had  been  almost  destroyed  in  its  retreat  from 
the  Danville  railway,  the  Commander-in-Chief  showed, 
by  his  new  project  of  mining  the  defences  of  Peters-  » 
burg,  that  his  plan  of  investment  had  failed.  He  i 
can  scarcely  hope  again  to  deceive  General  Lee  by  a feint  | 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  induce  ( 
his  negro  troops  to  attempt  a second  assault.  The  Federal  i 
army  probably  remains  in  its  position,  because  its  rvitlidrawal  | 
would  leave  General  Lee  at  liberty  either  to  cross  the  41 
Potomac  in  force  or  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  ^ 
the  aid  of  tIoOD.  No  new  plan  of  invasion  can  be  devised  at  | 
this  time  of  year,  nor  are  the  services  of  the  army  of  the  « 
Potomac  urgently  required  in  any  other  quarter.  If  rein-  i| 
forcements  for  Sherman’s  army  are  wanted,  bodies  of  troops  i 
can  be  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  James  River,  and  trans-  i 
ferred,  by  way  of  Washington,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  i 
the  West.  There  are  also  political  reasons  for.  the  os-  i 
tensible  prosecution  of  the  attack  on  Petersburg  or  Rich- 
mond. It  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  acknowledge  ;t 
the  failure  of  the  campaign  before  the  Presidential  election  in  i 
November.  Even  the  capture  of  Atlanta  would  provide  but  t 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  disappointment  ot  hopes  r 
which  the  friends  of  the  Administration  have  sedulously  ] 
encouraged.  Richmond  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  r 
been  considered  the  most  important  object  ot  attack,  although  1 
the  destruction  of  Charleston  would  have  more  fully  gratified  s 
the  popular  desire  of  vengeance.  As  long  as  Grant  remains  h 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital,  willing  readers  a 
may  be  persuaded  that  all  his  previous  defeats  were  merely  j 
interruptions  of  his  progress.  While  M'Clellan,  in  1862,  i 
remained  in  a somewhat  similar  position,  Northern  jour-  : 
nalists  repeated  their  daily  assurances  that  his  previous  : 
flight  had  been  only  a felicitous  strategic  movement  to  a pre- 
ferable base  of  operations. 

Of  the  rmnoured  prospects  of  peace  it  is  impossible  to  ii 
speak  with  confidence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a large 
part  of  the  population  is  tired  of  the  war,  but  until  public  • 
heeling  has  embodied  itself  in  a definite  course  of  political  ■ 
action,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  current  from  >' 
casual  ebbs  and  eddies.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  intend  to  propose,  in  the  Convention  at  Chicago,  the  ■' 
project  of  a Convention  of  North  and  South  for  the  settlement 
ot  existing  difterences.  They  also  threaten  to  take  i.ssue  with 
the  Republicans  on  tlie  admission  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  sham 
States  to  a share  in  the  election.  As  every  State,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  votes  as  a whole,  using  any  elective 
machinery  which  it  may  prefer,  it  is  absurd  that  the 
military  Governments  which  command  the  outskirts  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  should  nominate  the  quota  of 
Presidential  electors  which  Avas  formerlj’^  assigned  to  the 
entire  State.  The  civil  authorities,  which  affi-ct  to  ixqn’escnt 
popular  sovereignty  in  the  conquered  districts,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  generals  who  protect  them  ; and  they  have 
themselves  been,  without  exception,  illegally  elected,  lor  the 
Constitution  neither  imposes  nor  alloAvs  the  arbitrary  tests 
Avhich  have  been  unilbrinly  enforced  at  the  polling-booths.  J 
It  is  impossible  for  any  party  to  comply  literally  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  because  seven  or  eight  seceding 
States  must  necessarily  be  excluded  irom  a share  in  the 
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' election.  The  fictitious  organization  of  States  in  the  condition 
] of  Louisiana  is  a gratuitous  usurpation ; nor  is  it  to  be 
j supposed  lliat  tlie  minority  will  recognise  the  eompetency  of 
Western  Virginia,  although  Congress  thought  fit,  in  manifest 
i excess  of  its  powers,  to  create  a new  member  of  the  Union. 

! The  Democrats,  if  they  fail  to  elect  a nominee  of  their  own, 

! will  have  abundant  theoretical  excuse  for  refusing  obedience 
to  a Republican  President  whose  appointment  will  be  un- 
avoidably tainted  with  illegality.  Their  bolder  leaders 
threaten  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  defeated  party  will  venture  on  open  resist- 
ance to  the  only  executive  authority  which  can  even  purport 
to  represent  .the  Federation.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  have  the  army  and  administration  in  his  hands  during 
the  four  months  which  intervene  between  the  appointment  of 
Presidential  electors  and  the  accession  of  the  incoming 
President.  American  politicians  are  too  timid,  and  perhaps 
too  patriotic,  to  venture  upon  a resistance  which  would 
j almost  be  equivalent  to  a second  civil  war. 

[ The  success  of  a Democratic  candidate,  while  it  would 
‘ imply  a foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  peace,  would  also 
! facilitate  the  necessary  negotiations.  The  defeat  of  Mr. 

1 Lincoln  is  by  no  means  impossible,  especially  as  the  fate  of 
' both  the  principal  campaigns  will  be  decided  before  the 
' election  in  November.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the 
I extreme  politicians  of  Fremont’s  party  may  give  tdieir  votes 
to  the  Democrats,  rather  than  to  the  actual  President.  Two 
1 Senators  of  extreme  radical  opinions  have  lately  published  a 
! denunciation  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  illegal  proceedings,  and  their 
i sudden  jealousy  of  usurpation  perhaps  indicates  a suspicion 
I that  the  conquest  of  the  South  is  proved  to  be  impossible, 
j Violent  partisans,  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  change  their 
I political  course,  always  prefer  some  collateral  excuse  for  in- 
1 consistency  to  direct  professions  of  repentance.  The  Democrats 
I will  show  a want  of  skill  if  they  fail  to  enlist  on  their  side  all 
; the  different  sections  of  malcontents.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  their  proper  strength,  or  their  prospect  of  reinforce- 
I ment  from  other  quarters ; but  it  is  obvious  that  their  cause 
j has  become  less  hopeless  since  they  have  become  the  avowed 
advocates  of  peace.  The  plan  of  a Convention,  in  which  the 
1 South  would  be  invited  to  take  a part,  is  plausible  and  in- 
I g«nious.  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  for  a meeting  com- 
I menced,  the  war  would  be  practically  at  an  end,  and  there 
i would  he  little  chance  of  a second  rupture.  The  Confederate 
! leaders  have  probably  no  intention  of  re-entering  the  Union, 

I even  on  the  ns^jst  advantageous  terms ; but  they  would  not  be 
! rash  enough  to  refuse  a discussion  of  the  project,  especially 
: as  they  would  profit  by  a breathing  time  during  the  accom- 
I P‘''nying  armistice.  It  would  be  prudent  to  consult  the 
I feelings  of  the  North  by  affecting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  admit 
! tlie  possibility  of  reunion.  As  the  very  commencement  of 
' the  Conl’erences  would  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  preten- 
1 sion  to  abolish  slavery  by  force,  many  Republicans  might 
! perhaps  hold  that  it  was  better  to  separate  for  the  present 
than  to  bind  together  two  communities  with  incompatible 
institutions.  The  restoration  of  the  Union,  even  if  it  were 
feasible,  would  leave  all  the  former  causes  of  quarrel  un- 
touched, and  differences  which  have  actually  ended  in  a great 
I war  can  no  longer  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  ensuing 
i election  will  possess  an  importance  which  has  never  before 

i attached  to  the  choice  of  an  American  President. 

1 


STEALING  AND  STEALING. 

SG.  0.  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he 
» comments  on  the  different  kinds  of  stealing,  as  he  terms 
them — that  is,  the  stealing  for  which  the  poor  man  is  punished,  and 
the  stealing  for  which  the  rich  man  is  not  punished ; and  the  moral 
seems  to  be  that  the  poor  man  can  scarcely  be  expected  not  to 
steal  when  he  sees  stealing  going  on  with  impunity.  The  law- 
makers have,  wc  are  told,  such  very  peculiar  ideas  as  to  what  is 
stealing.  War  is  made  against  the  man  with  the  jemmy,  the 
crape,  the  list-shoe,  and  the  lucifers,  while  very  great  indulgence  is 
shown  to  the  very  large  class  of  stealers  to  whom  a policeman  touches 
his  hat  when  accosting  them.  Instances  of  these  high-class  stealers 
are  then  given.  There  are  persons,  we  are  told,  who  sit  in 
offices,  quietly  and  comfortably  concocting  false  balance-sheets 
and  false  prospectuses,  conspiring  to  abstract  the  money  of  thou- 
smds — after  a sort,  as  clearly  stealing  it  as  if  they  robbed 
tills,  picked  pockets,  or  broke  into  houses.  Then,  again, 
there  are  the  patrons  of  the  Turf,  noblemen  some  of  them,  of  whom 
it  might  be  said  that  they  are  the  biggest  thieves  in  the  whole 
paddock.  So  common  are  the  thievings  committed  on  the  Turf, 
that  for  every  separate  dodge  to  obtain  winnings  dishonestly  there 
Q an  appropriate  slang  term.  “I  agree  with  Sykes,”  says 
S.  G.  O.j  “we  hunt  down  the  offensive,  vulgar,  violent  stealer,  but 
all  the  time  a very  great  proportion  of  what  we  call  commercial 
enterprise  and  noble  sport  is  stealing,  and  nothing  else.”  If  these 


were  merely  remarks  in  a sentimental  novel,  they  might  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  notice.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  undesirable  that  there 
should  be  writers  who  use  the  machineiy  of  fiction  to  put  promi- 
nently forward  the  obvious  thoughts  of  good  kind  people,  and  to 
remind  us  of  certain  general  truths  which  may  seem  rudimentary 
and  inapplicable  to  persons  versed  in  the  serious  business  of  life. 
It  may  do  most  readers  good  to  be  told  that  they  are  no 
better  than  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  to  see  reflected  in  the 
shape  of  an  erring  hero  their  own  faults  and  imperfections. 
But  a letter  from  S.  G.  0.  aspires  to  a much  higher  level.  It 
offers  itself  as  a useful  guide  to  the  public,  and  suggests  what  the 
writer  thinks  a truth  desirable  to  be  dwelt  on  by  high  and  low. 
It  is  not  a matter  absolutely  unimportant  whether  a letter  court- 
ing and  securing  thus  much  of  publicity  should  naturally  lead  to 
a bad  or  a good  conclusion.  Is  the  conclusion  to  which  these 
remarks  on  Stealing  and  Stealing  tend  a good  or  a bad  one  ? We 
venture  to  think  it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  not  a hardship  on  thieves 
whom  the  law  punishes  that  there  are  other  thieves  whom  the 
law  does  not  punish,  provided  that  the  principle  of  legislation  on 
which  the  distinction  is  drawn  is  a right  one.  A little  reflection 
would  have  taught  S.  G.  0.  that  what  he  considers  a hardship 
on  professional  thieves  is  a necessary  result  of  the  relation  of  law 
to  human  action.  He  and  Sykes  may  think  that  the  law  ought  to 
reach  every  case  of  dishonesty.  But  no  legislator,  not  even  the 
Puritans  of  North  America,  has  ever  tried  to  cairy  law  so  far  as 
this.  Life  would  be  intolerable  if  the  State  assumed  the  grinding, 
searching  power  that  would  be  necessaiy  if  every  slightest  shade 
of  moral  delinquency  were  to  be  punished  criminally. 

The  law  draws  a line  somewhere,  because,  unless  it  did  so, 
justice  could  not  be  administered.  Eveiy  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  of  fraud  knows  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  say 
where  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  what  kinds  of  dis- 
honesty ought  to  be  punished.  The  law  of  England  has  imder- 
gone  repeated  alterations  in  this  century  in  all  that  regards 
fraud,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  many  nevf 
modes  of  dishonesty  criminal,  and  to  draw  distinctions  between 
the  degrees  of  culpability  attaching  to  them.  There  are  thousands 
of  acts  which  are  now  punishable  under  the  head  of  obtaining 
money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  which  in  old  times  were 
impunished.  It  is  open,  therefore,  to  any  one  to  say  that  the  line 
is  not  drawn  at  the  right  place.  S.  G.  0.  and  Sykes  might  have 
beneficially  applied  their  acute  and  practised  intellects  to  dis- 
covering whether  some  kinds  of  dishonesty  remain  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  criminal  law  which  might  properly  be  included 
within  it.  But,  whatever  their  conclusion  might  have  been,  they 
would  always  have  left  some  dishonesty  not  punished  by  that 
law.  If  they  had  taken  the  two  subjects  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  the  Turf,  they  would  have  quickly  come  upon  a nest  of  legis- 
lative difficulties.  In  some  cases,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  act  supposed  to  be  criminal  from  an  act  allowed  to 
be  innocent.  In  other  cases,  the  act  supposed  to  be  criminal  would 
be  foimd  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  existing  law,  and  the 
reason  why  it  goes  unpimished  is  that  no  legal  evidence  of  the 
wrongful  act  can  be  procured.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
directors  concoct  false  balance-sheets  and  prospectuses,  and  thus 
steal  the  money  of  other  people.  Unless  an  instance  is  given  in 
detail,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  act  could  possibly  be 
included  in  any  wise  criminal  legislation.  The  directors  may  be 
honestly  saying  what  they  think  to  be  true,  or  they  may  be 
praising  their  goods  with  that  shade  of  dishonesty  which  is 
common  to  most  vendors.  It  is  dishonest  in  a milliner  who  thinks 
a bonnet  pretty,  but  only  pretty,  to  call  it  “ lovely.”  It  is 
dishonest  in  the  sweet  creatures  who  tiy  on  shawls  in  shops 
to  assure  a puffy  little  customer  that  the  shawl  looks  on  her  as 
it  looks  on  the  elegant  back  of  the  show-woman  herself.  It  is 
dishonest  in  Messrs.  Moses’s  poet  to  describe  all  nature  and  all 
London  as  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  Youths’  Fashionable  Vests 
which  those  artists  turn  out  in  such  profusion,  and  at  so  modest  a 
figure.  It  is  dishonest  in  an  hotel  keeper  to  call  gooseberry  wine 
champagne.  But  all  these  forms  of  dishonesty  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law,  and  even  S.  G.  0.  and  Sykes  would  probably  agi'ee  that 
they  ought  to  remain  so.  They  would  be  able  to  see  that  the 
police  arrangements  have  yet  to  be  devised  which  can  make  lan- 
guage correspond  exactly  with  thought.  In  the  same  way,  the 
prospectuses  may  be  dishonest  in  the  sense  that  they  exaggerate 
the  merits  of  a thing,  and  yet  they  may  be  legally  permissible.  K 
they  were  clear  frauds — if,  for  example,  they  invited  shareholders 
to  work  a property  that  did  not  exist,  and  which  the  framers  of 
the  prospectus  knew  not  to  exist — then  the  law  as  it  stands  would 
punish  the  offence  criminally  if  it  could  be  proved. 

There  are,  again,  cases  where  the  legislator  has  to  ponder  very 
carefull}'',  not  only  the  degree  of  guilt  and  the  possibility  of 
proving  the  offence,  but  also  the  consequences  of  sti-aining  the 
criminal  law  so  as  to  frighten  innocent  and  honourable  men 
from  running  risks  where  their  services  are  really  valuable  to 
society  at  large.  Unless  a very  clear  act  of  fraud  must  be 
roved  in  order  to  make  a director  criminally  liable,  no  one  would 
e a director.  A director,  for  example,  agiees,  in  defiance  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  declare  a dividend,  not  out  of  profits,  but  out  of 
capital,  and  he  agrees  to  represent  the  accounts  so  that  this  divi- 
dend shall  seem  to  inexperienced  people  to  be  out  of  profits.  Clearly 
he  would  be  civilly  liable,  but  ought  he  to  be  also  criminally  liable  ? 
Let  us,  for  argument’s  sake,  suppose  that  this  is  a very  difficult 
question.  Let  it  be  gi-anted  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides ; and  even  S.  G.  0.  and  his  friend  would  confess  that  there 
is  something  to  be  said  against  putting  a director  in  a convict 
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dress,  and  cutting  his  hair,  and  setting  him  to  piclr  oahum,  because 
he  paid  a dividend  out  of  capital.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
agi’ee  that  a man  who  consciously  cooks  accounts  does  a dangerous 
and  disgraceful  thing.  The  legislator  ponders  over  the  case  and 
does  his  best  to  judge  it  rightly.  At  last,  we  will  suppose,  after 
full  consideration  and  with  every  wish  to  put  down  fraud,  he  is 
swayed  by  the  remembrance  how  very  easily  honest  men  get 
puzzled  with  complicated  accounts,  how  incompetent  many 
respectable  people  are  to  distinguish  between  profit  and  capital, 
and  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to  decide  in  any  case 
how  far  a man  framing  or  sanctioning  cooked  accounts 
meant  to  defraud.  Anxious,  too,  to  avoid  deterring  proper 
persons  from  becoming  directors,  he  ends  by  deciding  that 
,a  director  paying  a dividend  out  of  capital  shall  not  be  punished 
criminally. 

But  here  S.  G.  0.  and  Sykes  come  in  with  their  theory. 
They  say  to  the  legislator,  “ You  have  decided  one  way,  but 
we  are  of  a contrary  opinion.  In  our  view,  the  payment  of 
dividends  out  of  capital  ought  to  be  made  a criminal  offence.  You 
have  chosen  not  to  make  it  one.  Your  laws  are,  therefore,  all 
wrong,  and  we  claim  full  liberty  of  action  uncontrolled  by  them. 
We  shall  get  our  jemmies  and  our  list-shoes,  and  go  about  com- 
mitting burglaries.”  No  one  can  say  that  this  is  a theory  which 
does  not  merit  criticism.  If  S.  G.  0.  means  to  adopt  this  theory, 
he  is  advocating  a mode  of  regarding  law  which  is  in  every  way 
dangerous.  If  he  does  not  mean  to  adopt  it,  he  ought  not 
to  write  without  considering  what  he  does  mean.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regi-etted  that  slashing  philanthropists _ should  do 
.anything  to  augment  the  sense  of  injustice  which_  is  pro- 
duced in  the  breasts  of  the  unreflecting  poor  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  civil  government.  A person  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  Sykes  might  naturally  say,  “ I hear  tales  of 
directors  humbugging  shareholders,  and  I do  not  see  that  I am 
worse.  If  they  are  not  sent  to  gaol,  it  must  be  right  for  me  to 
take  my  jemmy,  and  go  after  a plate-basket.”  A person  of 
S.  G.  O.’s  education  and  training  ought  to  set  the  wretched 
man  right,  and  to  explain  to  him  that  the  law  cannot  possibly 
punish  every  form  of  dishonesty,  and  ought  not  to  try  to_  do  so, 
but  that  it  can  and  will  punish  gross  acts  of  fraud  and  violence. 
Surely  Sykes  is  not  to  be  always  encouraged  in  confounding  the 
province  of  criminal  law  with  that  of  the  highest  morality.  If  he 
ever  went  to  church,  he  might  hear  that  he  who  hates  his  brother 
is  a murderer.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  he  reflected  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Disraeli  are  not  hung  for  their  amiable  feelings  to 
each  other,  and  so  held  himself  justifled  in  shooting  S.  G.  0. 

There  is  a sort  of  truth  in  what  S.  G.  0.  says,  but  it  is  not  a 
truth  that  it  is  of  much  use  to  dwell  on.  There  is  something  hard 
and  apparently  unjust  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  things  into 
which  professional  thieves  are  born.  It  is  hard  on  them  that  they 
should  be  born  among  scenes  of  misery  and  degradation,  that  their 
parents  should  have  no  notion  of  parental  duty,  that  they  should 
And  themselves,  from  their  earliest  years,  waging  an  endless  war 
against  the  nolice.  It  may  be  hard  that  others  should  be  much 
better  off,  and  have  good  homes  and  good  examples,  and  plenty  to 
eat,  and  the  privilege  in  infancy  of  walking  with  papas  to  whom 
the  police  touch  their  hats.  It  is  hard  that  society  should  not  be 
perfect,  and  that  man  should  be  bom  with  a mixed  natui'e  of  good 
and  bad  into  a world  as  mixed  as  himself.  Sometimes  it  is  very 
useful  to  dwell  on  hardships  like  these.  If  we  were  inclined  to 
set  ourselves  up  and  to  express  our  thanks  that  we  were  not  like 
the  publicans,  a moralist  might  very  properly  take  us  down  by 
showing  how  great  our  advantages  are  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  professional  thief.  Or,  if  there  were  any  plan  suggested  for 
giving  the  professional  thief  a better  chance,  it  would  be  wise  to 
call  to  memory  how  very  bad  a chance  he  has  now.  But  society 
has  long  ago  found  itself  obliged  to  settle  the  question  whether 
burglary  and  stealing  are  to  be  allowed  to  flourish  because  the 
burglars  and  thieves  have  had  a bad  training.  We  punish  such 
acts  because  the  interests  of  society  require  that  they  should  be 
punished,  and  it  would  be  no  kindness  _ in  slashing  phi- 
lanthropists to  assure  the  offenders  that  it  was  very  hard 
that  they  should  be  punished  when  they  had  lmd_  such 
disadvantages  of  education  and  training.  In  the  same  w^,  it  may 
seem  arbitrary  and  hard  and  imjust  that  the  law  should  draw  a 
line  in  dealing  with  dishonesty,  and  say  that  there  a,re  certain 
forms  of  dishonesty  which  it  can  and  will  punish  effectively,  and 
that  there  are  others  which  it  cannot  pimish  and  therefore  will 
not  try  to  punish.  But,  if  law  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  necessarily 
draw  lines  of  this  kind,  and  leave  something  out  which  unreflecting 
persons  would  like  to  see  included.  In  spite  of  the  hardship  of 
punishing  persons  badly  educated,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  where  the  province  of  commercial  law  ends,  criminal  law 
must  exist,  and  be  put  in  force,  if  society  is  to  go  on.  Let  us  hope 
that  S.  G.  0.  will  some  day  reveal  this  great  truth  to  Sykes,  and 
so  mitigate  the  bad  influences  which  Sykes  may  receive  from 
reading  his  friend’s  letter.  S.  G.  0.  can  easily  explain  that  he  is 
a slashing  sort  of  writer,  and  a jocose  philanthropist,  and  that 
what  he  says  ought  in  fairness  to  be  often  accepted  in  its  Pick- 
wickian sense. 


PRAISE. 

Mendelssohn,  somewhere  in  his  Letters,  speaking  of  certain 
over-ambitious  musicians  whose  pangs  amused  and  grieved 
him,  says  with  comical  simplicity  of  them — “ They  even  aspire 
to  genuine  on  pourings  of  the  heart,”  This  is  a saying  that 


reaches  beyond  musical  matters ; it  touches  upon  almost  every . 
relation  in  life,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  it  was  ' 
“ waiting  to  be  said.”  Music,  it  may  indeed  be  urged,  lives  upon , 
praise.  Except  within  the  mystic  and  enchanted  ground : 
of  praise,  music  withers  and  dies,  for  it  knows  no  argument, : 
and  addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  feelings.  If  the  feelinp ; 
rebel,  the  spell  is  at  an  end  — there  is  no  further  appeal; 
but  if  the  feelings  give  way,  music  is  omnipotent.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  a sense  in  which  not  music  only,  but  aff 
the  arts,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  praise.  It  is 
their  life.  Art  lives  in  enthusiasm,  as  science  lives  in  proof. 
And,  if  we  wished  to  be  fanciful,  we  might  play  upon  the  old  defi- 
nition of  man  as  an  imitative  animal,  and  say  that  art,  which  is 
the  true  expression  of  the  imitative  side  of  man’s  nature,  is  there- 
fore that  which  lives  on  praise,  because  a creatm’e  that  takes  the 
pains  to  imitate  naturally  looks  round  to  see  if  it  has  succeeded, ' 
and  the  applause  obtained  is  the  measure  of  the  success  achieved. 
To  be  what  we  are  is  to  be  independent  of  praise,  often  to  incur 
blame,  for  the  sake  of  being  what  we  like ; but  to  seem  what 
we  are  not,  if  not  prompted  by  some  sinister  design,  can  only  be 
attempted  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  pleasure,  and  that  is 
the  pleasure  of  praise.  And  hence,  though  incidentally,  would 
appear  to  follow  another  division — namely,  of  that  realism  which, 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  to  the  essence  of  art,  despises  opinion,  and 
that  idealism  which,  having  no  foundation  in  any  demonstrable 
state  of  things,  is  all  the  more  dependent  on  the  praise  or  enthu-  ^ 
siasm  of  a sect. 

There  is,  however,  an  aspect  in  which  susceptibility  to  praise , 
affects,  not  the  arts  merely,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  In  this 
view,  characters  might  almost  be  classified  according  to  the  degrees 
in  which  they  are  affected  by  different  kinds  of  praise  and  blame.  ■ 
If  it  be  true  that  characters  are  as  unlike  as  the  tiger  and’ 
the  elephant,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  _ degrees  in  which 
men  are  susceptible  to  praise,  and  the  views  they  take  of 
it,  are  as  various  as  the  outward  appearance  of  the  animal 
creation.  Praise  and  blame  leaven  all  civilized  life.  The  delicacy 
of  the  sensitiveness  to  praise  is  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  an  exact 
measure  of  the  delicacy  of  the  civilization,  and  stands  to  the 
blunt,  narrow,  embryonic  sense  of  the  savage  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  skin  of  the  racehorse  to  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  spot  where  the  rhinoceros  is  capable  of  being 
tickled.  So  there  may  be  spots  in  the  brutal  savage  nature  which 
are  just  capable,  if  one  knew  them,  of  being  tickled  by  praise. 
But  the  civilized  nature  has  become  sensitive,  so  to  speak,  all 
over.  The  whole  surface  and  epidermis,  every  little  hair,  is  elec- 
trified by  the  mere  presence  in  the  air  of  praise  or  blame.  Thera 
are,  of  com’se,  relative  degrees  of  sensibility  ; but,  as  compared 
with  the  savage,  it  may  be  said  that  the  civilized  man.  lives  m a 
hidden  electric  atmosphere,  of  which  approbation  is  the  positive,- 
disapprobation  the  negative,  pole.  He  sleeps  sweetly,  or  tosses- 
in  his  bed,  according  to  the  state  of  this  atmosphere  about  mm. ' 
He  rises  cheerful,  or  under  a nameless  spell  of  anxiety,  ac--. 
cording  to  the  state  of  that  invisible  medium  in  which  actum  i 
reproofs  are  as  the  casual  storms  that  make  themselves  heardi 
and  felt,  while  actual  expressed  compliments  and  praise  may  be 
compared  with  the  sheet  lightning  in  the  sumrner  skies.  Tlmse  mei 

comparatively  rare  occurrences,  more  so  in  Northern  climes,  but  the 
latent  effect  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  universal  and  abiding.. 
It  may  be  felt  more  by  one  and  less  by  another  temperaineiit,  but  - 
its  influence  is  so  pervading  that  no  civilized  being  can  wholly  ab- 
stract himself  from  it.  In  one  sense  he  cannot  escape  it  at  all.  r or 
if  he  harden  himself  against  it,  the  forms  which  that  hardness  -mil 
take  are  dependent  upon  the  very  thing  he  would  evade.  Apin,. 
there  are  characters  very  noble,  very  beautiful,  very  loveable  in 
themselves,  born  as  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame  as  the  mimosa 
plant  to  the  slightest  external  touch.  And  it  is  possible  to 
imarine  circumstances  in  which  such  characters  will  grow  m 
everything  which  men  are  agreed  to  call  virtuous,  lovely,  noble, 
and  heroic.  But  the  very  sensitiveness  of  their  nature  may,  if  not 
balanced  by  a fine  intellect  and  a masculine  grasp  of  the  rival 
principles  at  work  in  society,  lead  either  to  ultimate  bitterness  and 
sourness,  or  to  the  blind  adoption  of  an  unworthy  and  second-rate 
idol  or  crotchet.  And  few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  to  see 
first-rate  love  and  devotion  spent  on  wretched  and  pitiable  objects 
or  ends.  So  also  what  was  once  loving  and  gentle,  delicate  and 
devoted,  may  be  changed  by  the  very  delicacy  of  its  own  nature,  and 
hardened  into  fierce  scorn  and  contempt,  worldliness  and  scheming 
~nd  a hatred  and  suspicion  of  all  the  gentler  features  of  human  lire 
Ihis  is  an  extreme  which  less  sensitive  minds  are  often  spared.  Ic 
le  born  a race-horse  is  a pleasant  thing  if  you  are  sure  you  car 
:eep  on  the  downs,  and  not  slide  down  into  the  cab-horse  oi 
imnibus  jade.  For  the  ordinary  pui-poses  of  life,  however,  it  ii 
letter  to  have  a skin  somewhat  tougher,  and  more  jog-trot  points 
kn  honest,  well-to-do  cob,  not  over  sensitive  to  whip  or  spur 
vho  seems  in  a cheerful,  easy  way  to  discuss  good-humoure  ; 
11  its  own  mind  how  much  each  prick  and  blow  is  exactly 
m its  own  merits,  is  a more  useful  member  of  equine  societ; 
han  the  broken-down  and  vicious  thoroughbred,  whose  ew 
ooks  and  infernal  disposition  are  as  a daily  protest  against  tn- 
wretchedness  of  his  downward  lot.  . , . „ ,,  ■ . 

Again,  as  silkworms  are  wrapped  up  in  their  own  silk,  all  inter 
ists,”  no  less  than  individuals,  are  suiTounded  by  their  own  specia 
ind  particular  atmosphere  and  halo  of  praise.  The  despotic  interes 
ind  the  democratic  interest,  the  aristocracies  of  birth  and  ot  weait 
md  of  talent,  all  the  professions,  and  all  the  pursuits,  have  their  ow, 
seculiar  heavens  of  praise.  A man  belonging  to  any  one  ot  tnei 
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lives,  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  that  particular  heaven.  If  from 
larger  experience  ho  can  appreciate  the  delights  of  other  heavens 
of  praise  than  his  own,  he  is  like  the  traveller  who  has  leamt  to 
know  and  appreciate  other  climes.  But  as  great  travellers  are  few 
in  comparison  with  the  general  population,  so  the  intellects  which 
are  disengaged  from  the  thraldom  of  sectional  interests  are  neces- 
sai'ily  in  a very  small  minority.  No  doubt  civilization  and  inter- 
course have  a tendency  to  increase  the  number.  By  degrees  the 
squire  learns  to  look  with  more  respect  on  the  merchant,  and  the 
merchant  with  less  contempt  on  the  squire.  By  degrees  wealth 
begins  to  understand  the  market  value  of  talent,  and  talent  to  recog- 
nise the  civilizing  virtues  of  wealth.  But  as  these  counter  processes 
of  gradual  fusion  proceed,  so  do  the  infinite  aspects  under  which 
the  sensitiveness  to  praise  and  blame  presents  itself,  multiply  and 
increase,  producing  every  variety  of  moral  temperament  and  every 
shade  of  intellectual  character.  So,  too,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
levelling  process  due  to  the  gradual  fusion  between  different  interests 
and  systems  of  thoughtandfeeling, there  is  arelative  growth  of  eccen- 
tricities. For,  if  we  try  to  define  eccentricity  in  its  broadest  aspect, 
it  will  always,  we  think,  be  found  to  consist  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween two  sets  of  habits  or  two  systems  of  thought,  standing  in 
salient  antithesis  to  one  another.  It  is  nothing  eccentric  in  a 
Chinese  to  dress  in  the  Chinese  costume,  but  if  an  English  gen- 
tleman living  in  English  society  chose  to  appear  as  a Chinaman, 
that  which  in  him  would  constitute  the  eccentricity  would  be  the 
sharp  contrast  between  his  habits  as  an  Englishman  and  that 
particular  train  of  ideas  which  induced  him,  though  an  English- 
man, to  adopt  the  conspicuous  dress  of  another  country.  This 
is  only  a very  broad  and  superficial  example  of  eccentricity. 
But  even  here  we  can  detect  the  hidden  element  of  conduct 
due  to  praise  and  blame.  For  if  such  and  such  a costume  is 
adopted  out  of  the  beaten  track,  either  it  is  done  (consci- 
ously or  unconsciously)  with  some  view  to  praise,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sensitiveness  to  blame  is  not  strong  enough 
to  act  as  a deterrent.  We  do  not  for  a moment  pretend  that 
many  other  motives  may  not  produce  eccentricity  besides  praise 
and  blame.  Blame  and  praise  are  sometimes  little  more  than  com- 
fortable landmarks  within  which  people  pursue  just  what  they 
like,  free  from  external  interference.  But  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  positively  or  negatively,  praise  and  blame 
leaven  the  whole  crop  of  eccentricities,  no  less  than  they  regulate 
the  gradual  fusion  of  rival  interests  and  rival  systems  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

If  from  class '' interests  ” we  return  to  individuals,  it  is  not 
a little  curious  and  affecting  to  realize  for  a moment  how  to- 
tally unlike  are  the  internal  and  external  aspects  of  that  person- 
ality which  each  person  in  himself  naturally  assumes  to  be 
one  and  the  same.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So-and-So,  walking  in  the 
street,  has  a given  idea  of  himself  or  herself,  and  has  built 
up  in  his  or  her  imagination  the  external  aspect  in  which 
their  persons  and  their  lives  appear  to  the  external  world. 
But  that  external  aspect  which  they  picture  to  themselves 
is  almost  certainly  and  inevitably  wrong,  except  in  some  gene- 
ralities which  woidd  apply  equally  to  many  thousand  other 
persons,  such  as  being  light  or  dark,  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin.  It 
is  wi’ong,  because  it  is  inevitably  based  upon  two  sets  of  supposi- 
tions, neither  of  which  is  ever  true.  One  is,  that  the  outer  world 
knows  of  us  what  we  fancy  it  must  know.  The  other  is,  that  it 
does  not  know  what  we  imagine  it  cannot  know.  Now  both  of 
these  positions  are  in  general  equally  false.  It  is  incredible 
how  little  society  knows  of  that  which  intimately  concerns 
any  member  of  it — that  is  to  say,  of  his  real  character,  and  of 
those  ordinary  and  daily  interests  which  he  thinks  every- 
body must  know  because  he  takes  no  trouble  to  hide  them. 
It  is  equally  incredible  how  many  people,  though  absolute 
sti’angers  to  a given  man,  know  private  and  intimate  details  con- 
cerning him  which  he  fancies  can  only  be  known  to  himself  and 
a very  limited  circle  of  persons.  Thus  the  character  attributed  to 
us  for  good  or  evil  is  invariably  different  from  that  which  we 
ourselves  calculate  upon.  We  look  out  from  the  windows  of  a 
house  and  see  one  thing  • those  who  look  at  the  house  from  outside 
see  another.  In  this  case  we  have  only  to  walk  out  and  to  look  at 
the  house  ourselves  to  see  the  same  thing.  But  who  can  walk 
out  of  himself,  and  look  at  himself  from  a distance  with  the  mixed 
indifference  and  curiosity  of  the  external  observer?  'WTio  can 
compound  his  idea  of  himself  as  it  really  is  compounded, 
of  stories  true,  but  only  partially  true,  embellished  or  spoilt 
according  to  the  knowledge  or  imagination  of  the  narrator — 
of  stories  false,  complimentary  or  uncomplimentary,  arising  out  of 
the  carelessness  or  hostility  of  different  persons,  which,  even  when 
cornplimentary,  have  no  real  affinity  with  his  true  character,  and 
which  prepare  those  who  acc^t  them  to  imagine  all  kinds  of 
corollaries  which  twist  it  further  and  further  from  the  realitv — 
and,  finally,  of  all  the  different  legendary  versions  of  the  very 
same  attribute,  true  or  false,  which  arise  out  of  the  different 
tempers  and  circumstances  of  the  different  minds  which  imagine 
those  versions  ? It  only  needs  the  barest  enumeration  to  show 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  realize  himself  to 
himself  in  any  way  as  he  appears  to  other  men.  It  is,  indeed, 
well  that  the  force  of  habit  prevents  ixs  from  realizing  the  dis- 
crepancy habitually,  for  nothing  could  well  create  a greater  sense 
ot  individual  solitude.  In  one  respect,  however,  when  realized, 
the  discovery  is  a useful  anodyne  which,  if  it  lowers  the  value 
ot  praise,  greatly  lessens  the  pangs  of  blame. 

^ An  approach  to  some  such  sense  is  perhaps  the  true  cause 
ot  the  sober  sadness  and  the  more  tranquil  aims  of  matured  life. 


It  argues  little  experience  when  people  are  very  exquisitely 
alive  either  to  praise  or  blame,  beyond  the  point  where  these 
directly  affect  their  honour  or  their  material  condition.  And  even 
when  approbation  and  disapprobation  produce  direct  and  tangible 
consequences,  persons  with  much  experience  are  apt  to  look  with 
cold  distrust  upon  the  one,  and  with  that  cooler,  more  imper^ 
sonal,  concern  upon  the  other  with  which  men  view  th> 
effects  of  a natural  and  physical  calamity.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  some  coarse  natures,  a greedy,  gluttonous  appetite  for 
praise,  which  no  experience,  no  time,  will  overcome.  Comfort, 
self-respect,  honour,  truth,  conviction,  are  as  nothing  in  their 
eyes,  compared  with  praise,  however  false.  They  will  commit 
their  present,  and  pawn  their  future,  sacrifice  their  friends,  pander 
to  their  enemies,  and  sell  their  consciences,  to  earn  the  veriest 
bauble  of  commendation.  It  is  a very  high  state  of  attainment 
— perhaps  one  of  the  highest  and  costliest  fruits  of  large  expe- 
rience and  large  culture — when  friendship  is  prized  above  praise, 
when  praise  and  blame  are  looked  upon  simply  as  regulators  and 
instruments  to  be  used  deliberately  with  an  eye  to  self-improve- 
ment and  as  means  wherewith  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  founda- 
tions of  solid  and  permanent  regard,  when  criticism  ceases  to  be 
viewed  with  alarm  and  hatred  on  the  one  hand  or  with  awe  and 
veneration  on  the  other,  and  the  critic  is  quietly  accepted  as  a 
fellow- workman  in  a common  cause.  To  the  few  who  have  reached 
this  condition,  excessive  and  flashy  encomiums  are  as  nauseous  as 
pomatum  to  the  palate.  What  they  prize  above  all  things  is  the 
hidden  regard,  the  quiet  warmth  and  cordiality  of  sincere  affection, 
which  overlooks  mere  qualities  and  loves  the  person.  They  know 
they  are  not  perfect,  and  they  resent  the  insult  to  their  under- 
standings implied  in  the  supposition  that  they  possibly  think  they  are. 
To  be  valued  for  this  quality,  or  that  faculty,  or  that  accomplish- 
ment, is  to  them  only  less  degrading  than  to  be  judged  by  the 
shape  of  their  nose  or  the  colour  of  their  hair. 


MEDITATIONS  FOR  THE  RAIL. 

AS  everybody  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  just  now  a railway 
traveller,  and  as  the  never-failing  topic  of  light  interesting 
railway  talk — the  one  safe  subject  and  common  ground  for 
strangers  to  make  conversation  about — is  the  rail  itself,  with 
its  wonders,  its  dangers,  its  comforts  and  discomforts,  we  are 
not  sorry  to  have  the  means  of  furnishing  talkers  with  some 
solid  railway  facts  to  talk  about.  We  may  as  well  explain  at 
the  outset  that  we  have  got  all  our  information  where  it  is 
no  joke  to  delve  for  it— namely,  first,  from  a Parliamentary 
paper,  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  asking 
every  conceivable,  not  to  say  impertinent,  question  of  the 
Eailway  Companies  about  their  traffic,  expenses,  capital,  profits, 
and  things  in  general ; and,  secondly,  from  the  report  of  ap  in- 
structive but  very  tedious  debate  on  Railway  Accident.^,  held  two 
3"ears  ago — though  the  report  itself  is  only  just  published — by  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

In  these  publications  we  find  the  stupendous  balance-sheet  of 
the  extant  British  railway  system.  People  guess  and  gabble 
about  it,  and  wonder  what  it  has  all  cost,  where  the  money  has 
come  from,  and  where  it  has  gone.  We  have  all  heard  some- 
thing of  contractors’  fortunes,  and  engineers’  fortunes,  and  Rail- 
way Kings,  and  counsel’s  fees ; and  those  who  are  old  enough  can 
go  back,  some  with  a sigh  and  some  with  a smile,  to  the  good  old 
days  when  it  was  necessary  to  buy  off  the  local  opposition  of 
landowners  to  undertakings  which  have  doubled  the  value  of 
their  property.  And  it  is  strange  to  hear  in  these  times — 
when  the  local  traffic  between  Sludgely  and  Blackthorpe,  two 
important  villages  with  a joint  popidation  of  500,  is  about  to 
be  developed  bj'  a branch  line  — of  those  legends,  which 
happen  to  be  quite  true,  of  the  dangers  which  beset  Mr.  George 
Stephenson’s  clerks  when  they  plotted  the  Birmingham  line 
furtively  and  by  night.  And  then  everybody  says,  The  railways 
must  have  paid  if  they  had  not  cost  so  plaguy  dear.  W ell,  what  have 
they  cost  ? The  authorized  capital  of  all  the  railways  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  up  to  Becember  3 1 last,  amounts  to  the 
trifling #um  of  474,999,545/. ; and  of  this  little  total  as  much  as 
404,215,802/.  has  actually  been  paid  up  as  capital,  inclusive  of 
debenture  loans  outstanding  at  that  date.  That  is  to  say,  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  a sum  very  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
National  Bebt  has  been  invested  in  earth-works,  rails,  rolling 
stock,  and  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the  vast  aggregate 
known  as  railway  property.  From  the  investment  in  railways 
we  now  proceed  to  the  profits  of  railways.  What  the  interest  of 
the  National  Bebt  is  everybody  knows ; how  does  the  iron  king- 
pay  its  creditors  ? What  is  the  total  amount  of  net  profits  available 
for  distribution  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  paid  up  capital — in- 
cluding ordinary  stock  or  shai-es,  with  preference  stock,  loans,  and 
debentures?  After  deducting  the  outlay  on — 1.  Maintenance  of 
way  and  works;  2.  Locomotive  power;  3.  Repairs  and  renewals 
of  carriages;  4.  Traffic  charges;  5.  Rates  and  taxes;  6.  Government 
duty;  7.  Compensation  for  personal  injuries;  8.  Compensation  for 
losses  and  damage  of  goods;  g.  !^egal  expenses;  10.  Miscel- 
laneous— there  remain  of  net  profits  on  all  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  earned  in  the  j'ear  1863,  16,048,931/. 
This,  on  an  invested  capital,  as  we  have  seen,  of  404,21 5,802/.,  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  4 per  cent.  These  profits  are,  of  course,  very 
unequally  distributed.  On  one  line,  the  West  Cornwall,  the 
dividend  on  the  original  capital  is  j per  cent.  On  the  High  Peak 
line  it  only  reaches  zs.  Sd.  per  cent. ; while  the  Whitehaven  line 
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returns  13^,  and  the  Aberdare  10  per  cent,  on  ordinary  capital. 
The  total  annual  receipts  for  1863  on  this  capital  of  four  hundred 
millions  being  thirty-one  millions,  and  the  net  profits  being  sixteen 
millions,  the  total  working  expenditure  is  fifteen  millions;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  expenditure  swallows  up  48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  of  the  railway  business  of  the  country. 

It  is  useful  to  get  the  whole  thing  under  this  summary  view, 
because  it  explains  the  general  policy  of  railway  management. 
Shareholders  have  but  one  cry : — “Diminish  your  working  e.xpenses, 
and  our  dividends  will  of  course  rise.  We  are  the  residuary 
legatees.  On  us  rests  the  whole  risk  of  the  trade.  Preference 
shares,  loans,  mortgages— all  these  things  are  a fixed  quantity  ; our 
dividends  rise  or  fall  as  the  shop  answers  or  not.”  The  railway  trade 
is  like  all  other  trades.  It  may  be  conducted  on  the  bold  principle 
of  extended  business,  which  means  small  profits  on  large  returns  ; 
or  it  may  be  conducted  safely  and  economically,  on  the  principle  of 
starving  the  plant  and  diminishing  the  working  expenses.  The 
former  was  the  favourite  policy  in  other  days,  the  latter  seems 
to  be  now  in  the  ascendant;  for  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
working  expenses  in  the  year  1863  were  in  the  proportion  of 

48  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  in  the  year  1862  they  were 

49  per  cent.  Without  a very  minute  investigation  of  the 
special  heads  of  expenditure  on  which  a saving  has  been  effected, 
we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  public,  whether  economy  in  manage- 
ment can  be  extended  with  a due  regard  to  safety  in  travelling. 
The  figures  before  us,  however,  will  help  us  to  an  approximate 
solution  of  this  vital  question.  And  first,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  total  mileqge  of  1863  is  more  than  the  mileage 
of  1862.  But,  while  thfe  absolute  outlay  under  all  the  heads 
of  working  expenses  within  the  last  twelvemonth  has  from 
this  cause  increased,  there  are  many  heads  of  working  ex- 
penses which,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  the  whole  expenditure,  will  be  found  to 
have  been  diminished.  A considerable  saving  has  been  at- 
tained in  legal,  including  Parliamentary,  expenses.  This,  of 
course,  arises  from  the  comparative  paucity  of  new  lines  and 
extensions.  But,  in  other  items  also,  the  proportion  of 
particular  expenses  to  the  whole  working  charges  shows  a dimi- 
nution, or,  in  other  words,  points  to  parsimony  in  management. 
And  what  is  significant  is  that  the  cost  of  compensation 
for  personal  injuries  has  risen  from  158,169/.  in  1862  to 
179,565/.  in  1863,  while  some  important  charges  for  working 
expenses  have  fallen.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive power  in  1862  to  the  whole  working  expenses  was 
2779  per  cent.;  in  1863  it  falls  to  27-62.  The  proportion  of 
miscellaneous  expenses,  including,  we  believe,  servants,  is  for  the 
two  years  6-62  and  6-40.  These  figures,  if  they  do  not  actually 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  economy  in  management  has  been 
purchased  by  increased  danger  to  life  and  limb,  seem  to  point  to  a 
suspicion  that  way.  On  a mileage  increased  400  miles  within 
the  twelvemonth  there  has  been  a saving  of  i per  cent,  on 
working  expenses,  but  this  is  purchased  at  the  outlay  of  more 
than  2 1,000/.  worth  of  life  and  limb.  The  necessity  of  retrenching 
working  expenses  is  now  a matter  of  pecuniary  life  or  death  to 
the  holders  of  the  original  capital  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  starvation  of  railways  by  paring  down 
wages  and  the  working  staff'  is  a matter  of  personal  life  or  death 
to  travellers.  It  is  a question,  in  short,  between  dividends  and  the 
public  safety. 

We  have  seen  that  working  expenses  are  decreasing.  Are  acci- 
dents increasing  ? This  is  one  question ; and  it  is  a question  which 
is  not  very  easy  to  answer,  as  a single  fatal  smash  on  a large  scale 
may  exceptiouiilly  affect  the  annual  rate  of  danger.  And  are 
railway  accidents  of  the  usual  character  to  be  attributed  to  econo- 
mical, that  is,  parsimonious,  working  of  the  line  ? This  is  a 
question  of  special  importance  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  diminished 
working  expenses.  The  Parliamentai-y  return  will  help  us  towards 
answering  it.  In  1862,  216  persons  were  killed  and  600  injured, 
of  whom  26  were  passengers  killed,  and  536  passengers  injured, 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control;  while  in  1863  only 
184  persons  were  killed  and  470  injured,  and  of  these  14  are 
returned  as  passengers  killed,  and  400  as  passengers  injured, 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control.  This  certainly  ‘shows  a 
diminution  in  fatal  accidents,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a set-off 
against  the  increased  amount  of  compensation-money  paid  for 
injuries  during  the  past  year.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  accidents  and  collisions  which  caused  the  in- 
juries that  were  paid  for  in  1863  must  have  taken  place  in 
1862.  The  comparison,  however,  does  not  amount  to  much.  Mean- 
while, it  is  a matter  of  some  little  curiosity  to  compare  the  relative 
safety  of  some  of  the  leading  lines  within  the  same  period.  We  shall 
only  trouble  ourselves  with  what  the  Companies  return  as  casualties 
beyond  the  passengers’  own  control — which  is  the  railway  euphe- 
mism for  injuries  caused  by  railway  management.  The  North- 
Western  “system,”  with  1,174  mffes  of  line,  and  17  millions  of 
miles  traversed  by  19  million  passengers,  injured  69  passengers. 
The  Great  Western,  with  1,148  miles  of  line,  and  12  millions  of 
miles  traversed  by  17  millions  of  passengers,  injured  37  passengers. 
On  neither  of  these  great  lin  A was  there  last  year  a single  fatal  acci- 
dent to  a passenger.  The  Great  Eastern  killed  7 ; this  was  the  Hun- 
stanton, or  great  cow,  accident.  The  Great  Northern  killed  i . The 
Brighton  killed  3 ; this  was  the  Streatham  and  Balham  casualty. 
The  South-Western  killed  i ; and  2 were  killed  on  Scotch  lines. 
There  is  another  test  of  the  relative  security  of  the  various  great 
lines,  which  has  its  interest,  though  of  course  it  requires  checking 


by  the  elements  of  length  of  line,  miles  travelled,  and  number 
of  passengers ; and,  as  it  only  applies  to  a single  year,  it  would 
hardly  justify  any  sweeping  conclusion.  The  Great  Eastern,  -with 
695  miles  open,  paid  8,824/.  f°’-’  compensation  for  personal  injuries 
in  1863  ; the  Great  Northern,  with  433  miles,  must  have  paid 
(but  the  returns  are  muddled)  more  than  20,000/. ; the  Great 
Western,  with  nearly  1,200  miles,  paid  only  2,176/. ; the  North- 
Western,  with  about  the  same  mileage,  paid  20,000/. ; the 
South-Western,  with  5 f 3 miles,  paid  less  than  1,000/. ; the 
Brighton,  with  243  miles,  paid  1 9,000/. ; the  South-Eastern, 
with  286  miles,  paid  1,844/.  > the  Midland,  with  658  miles,  paid 
1 7,794/.  On  an  average  of  seven  years.  Captain  Galton  classes 
the  chief  railways  as  follows,  as  to  the  proportion  of  killed  or 
injured  to  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed:  — 


North-Western 

. I 

in 

21 2,000 

Midland  . 

. I 

in 

257,000 

Eastern  Counties 

. I 

in 

285,000 

South-Eastern  . 

. I 

in 

289,000 

North-Eastern  . 

. I 

in 

350,000 

South-Western  . 

. I 

in 

433,000 

Brighton  . 

. I 

in 

535,000 

Great  Western  . 

. I 

in 

676,000 

Bristol  and  Exeter 

I 

in 

702,000 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  converging  data  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  relative  safety  of  the  broad  gauge. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  concluded  that  railway  accidents 
are  diminishing  in  severity,  whatever  their  number  during  a single  I 
year  may  happen  to  be,  at  least  if  we  measure  their  severity  by  the  I 
amount  of  compensation  awarded  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act.  ^ 
Captain  Galton,  two  years  ago,  in  a paper  read  before  the  I 
Institute  of  Engineers,  calculated  that  the  Companies  paid  ! 
annually  from  100,000/.  to  120,000/.  ih  compensation ; wliereas  I 
we  have  it  now  proved,  from  their  own  returns,  that  in 
1862  they  paid  158,000/.,  and  last  year  as  much  as  nearly 
180,000/.  Some  of  the  more  fatal  collisions  have  been 
tremendously  expensive  to  the  Companies.  For  the  Ather- 
stone  “accident,”  in  i860,  the  North-Western  paid  nearly 
1 8,000/. ; the  King’s  Cross  accident  cost  the  Great  Northern 
10,000/.;  while  the  Lewisham  collision,  in  1857,  cost  the  ! 
South-Eastern  27,000/.,  besides  the  injury  to  rolling-stock.  The  1 
ugly  conclusion  at  which  Captain  Galton,  addressing  the 
Civil  Engineers,  arrives,  after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  5 
the  accidents  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  an  average  « 
of  seven  years,  is,  “ that  out  of  319  collisions  only  1 6 could  be  ' 
attributed  to  purely  accidental  causes;  and  of  the  303  remaining  1 
only  183  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  inferior  servant.?,  while  ’ 
the  remaining  120  were  entirely  attributable  to  the  manner  in  | 
which  the  traffic  was  conducted,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  : 
occurred.”  We  are  obliged  to  hlr.  Brunlee,s,  the  engineer,  who  j 
read  a paper  at  the  same  meeting,  for  the  information  that,  in  the 
same  seven  years,  1,041  accidents  of  different  kinds  were  due  in  I. 
vmrious  degrees  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Companies.  .!, 
This  mismanagement  he  classes  under  the  several  heads  of 
Defective  Permanent  Way,  Neglected  Rolling  Stock,  and  ! 
“Management,”  which  accounts  for  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  ( 
number  of  accidents.  And  by  “Management”  ho  means  all  'll 
that  belongs  to  traffic  — namely,  speed  of  trains ; irregularity  ^ 
in  starting  and  running  them ; an  inefficient  system  of  telegraph  - 1 
and  other  signals  ; absence  of  communication  between  guard  | 
and  driver;  deficient  break  power;  and  negligence  of  servants,  ^ 
owing  to  excessive  work,  insufficient  pay,  and  inadequate  num-  : 
bers.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this;  it  has  been  said  over  ; 
and  over  again.  But  it  is  something  to  get  a conspectus  of  Ae 
whole  case.  It  is  something  to  argue  it,  not  upon  single  casualties,  ^ 
but  upon  full  returns  spread  over  a series  of  years,  and  em-  , 
bracing  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  _ And  I 
it  is  something  to  have  all  these  facts  produced  in  an  authoritative 
shape,  and  to  have  the  usual  arguments  expressed,  not  in  mere 
newspaper  articles,  but  by  Government  inspectors  and  the  great  ! 
body  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this,  that  the  vast  majority  of  railway  accidents  arepreventible ; and 
that  they  are  not  prevented  is  owing  to  mismanagement — that  is,  | 
to  parsimony,  and  to  the  starving  system  adopted  by  the  Companies,  j 
Confront  this  fact  with  the  other  fact  that  the  working  expenses 
of  railways  have  been  diminished,  are  annually  diminishing,  and  j 
that  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  all  directors  to  diminish  them  still  \ 
more.  And  now,  pondering  over  these  two  great  facts,  let  us  | 
enjoy  our  railway  trips  this  autumn  with  such  appetite  and  confi-  | 
dence  as  we  may.  I 


DEPENDENCIES. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  ■ 
suggests  some  curious  questions.  It  is  hard  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  Irish  mind,  but  do  those  among  the  Irish  who  cry 
out  for  the  retention  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  as  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  Ireland  really  understand  what  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
implies  ? It  implies,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Ireland  is  a dependent 
province ; and  yet  it  is  equally  bej'ond  all  doubt,  that  Ireland  is  not 
a dependent  province.  Up  to  1782  Ireland  was  a dependent  pro- 
vince of  England.  She  was  not  an  independent  Kingdom,  united 
only  by  a “personal  union,”  as  Scotland  was  from  1603  to  ijoyj 
nor  was  she  an  integral  portion  of  the  same  Kingdom,  as  Scotland  , 
has  been  since  1707.  The  King  of  England  was  ex  officio  King  ■ 
of  Ireland;  Ireland  was  held  to  be  bound  by  a settlement  of  the  ' 
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Crown  atout  which  she  was  not  consulted.  When  William  and 
Mary  were  elected  by  the  English  Convention  I’arlianient,  it  was 
held  that  the  subordinate  Crowns  of  France  and  Ireland  followed 
as  a matter  of  course,  but  no  one  thought  of  disposing  of  the 
Crown  of  Scotland  except  by  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Estates. 
It  was  perliaps  a rather  sharp  construction  of  the  "f'reaty  of  Troyes 
which  made  France  thus  indissolubly  follow  England,  but,  as 
regarded  Ireland,  the  case  was  plain  enough.  Ireland,  to  be  sure, 
had  a I’arliainent,  but  its  authority  was  purely  local,  and  even 
its  local  authority  was  very  narrowly  restricted.  Poyning’s  Law 
deprived  it  of  all  real  power,  and  made  it  quite  dependent  on  the 
English  Privy  Coimcil.  The  English  Parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  thus  confined  within  local  limits;  it  could,  when- 
ever it  pleased,  make  laws  for  Ireland  as  well  as  for  England. 
Ireland,  then,  was  strictly  a dependency  of  England,  and,  like 
other  dependencies,  it  needed  a Governor.  This  is  one  great  dis- 
tinction between  a dependency  and  an  integral  portion  of  a 
state.  Wherever  a permanent  Governor  is. needed,  be  he  Satrap, 
Proconsul,  Pasha,  Bailiffj  Viceroy,  or  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  country 
which'  he  is  sent  to  govern  is  practically  a dependency.  We  say 
practically,  because  it  may  be  so  practically  without  being  so 
formally.  The  Netherlands,  under  Philip  the  Second,  were  prac- 
tically a dependency  of  Spain.  So  were  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  other  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Spain  out  of  Spain.  But  none  of  them  were  in  form 
Spanish  dependencies.  The  King  of  Spain  (or  rather  the  King  of 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  half-a-dozen  other  Kingdoms)  was  also  King 
of  Naples,  Duke  of  Milan,  Count  of  Holland,  and  so  forth;  the 
common  sovereign  could  not  re.side  in  all  his  States,  so  he  resided 
in  the  greatest,  and  left  the  others  to  Governors.  They  were 
therefore  practically  dependencies ; but  there  was  nothing  except 
practical  incongruity  to  hinder  the  common  sovereign  of  Spain 
and  Sicily  I'rom  keeping  his  Court  at  Palermo  and  sending  a 
Viceroy  to  Madrid.  In  such  a case,  Spain  would  practically  have 
become  a dependency  of  Sicily.  But  if  George  the  Second  had 
kept  his  Court  at  Dublin,  that  would  not  have  made  England  a 
dependency  of  Ireland  or  have  made  Ireland  cease  to  be  a de- 
pendency of  England.  For  the  English  Parliament  would  still 
have  retiiined  its  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland,  which  was  the 
legal  sign  of  Ireland’s  dependent  condition.  Of  course  both  these 
suppositions  were  practically  impossible,  and-they  are  only  thrown 
out  as  legal  possibilities  illustrating  our  position.  Practically,  a 
sovereign  will  always  inhabit  his  greatest  kingdom,  whether  the 
lesser  one  be  a dependency,  as  Ireland  was,  or  an  independent 
State,  as  Scotland  was,  and  Norway  is.  The  lesser  kingdom  in  such 
a case  is  not  a dependency,  but  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  rule  it 
by  means  of  a Governor,  it  is  so  far  treated  lilce  a dependency.  If 
tnele.sser  kingdom  has  an  independent  constitution,  it  still  need  not 
become  even  practically  a dependency,  because  tlie  local  powers 
may  still  be  able  to  preserve  an  independent  course  of  action. 
But  a state  like  Naples,  governed  by  a V^iceroy  sent  by  a despotic 
King,  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a dependency. 

The  whole  science  of  the  “ Government  of  Dependencies  ” was 
set  forth,  more  than  twenty  years  back,  by  Sir  George  Lewis, 
in  his  book  bearing  that  title — one  of  those  wonderful  pieces  of  full 
md  clea-r  reasoning,  taking  nothing  for  granted,  but  proving  and 
illustrating  every  stage,  which  probably  no  man  but  himself  could 
have  written.  ^ Ireland  comes  in  as  an  illustration,  and  it  is  also 
made  the  subject  of  an  Appendix  of  some  length,  showing  the 
various  relations  in  which  England  and  Ireland  stood  to  one 
another  at  v.arious  times.  What  is  specially  instructive  is  the 
way  in  which  he  shows  that  Ireland,  even  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  independence,  remained  practically  dependent  on 
Great  Britain.  It  was  not  like  Naples,  because,  having  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament,  local  legislation  was  free.  But  Ireland  was 
quite  as  incapable  of  an  independent  policy  as  Naples  was.  In  all 
foreign  relations  Ireland  remained  practically  a dependency.  Like 
Jersey,  she  managed  her  own  affairs,  but  she  had  no  more  power 
tha,n  Jersey  had  over  the  general  affairs  of  the  British  Empire. 
This  subordinate  position  of  Ireland  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
was  independent  of  the  peculiar  system  of  management  or  corruption 
by  which  Ireland  was  still  further  kept  in  practical  dependence. 
But  Sweden  and  Norway  stand  formally  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  did  from  1782  to  1800;  yet  no 
one  would  call  Norway  even  practically  a dependency  of 
Sweden.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  difference,  of 
which  we  will  now  mention  only  one.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a Swedish  Empire,  for  we  can  hardly  give 
that  title  to  the  two  or  three  small  colonies  which  now  form  the 
whole  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  Sweden.  But  if  there  were  a 
Swedish  Empire  at  all  analogous  to  the  British  Empire,  though 
several  circumstances  would  still  prevent  Norway  from  sinking  "to 
the  condition  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
practical  position  of  Norway  with  regard  to  Sweden  would  be  very 
inferior  to  what  it  is  now. 

Ireland,  then,  remaining  practically  a dependency  even  after 
1782,  naturally  retained  the  badge  of  dependence,  the  Viceroyalty. 
But,  after  1 800,  there  could  be,  in  theory,  no  need  for  a Vice- 
^.yalty-  Ireland  was  now  part  of  the  same  Kingdom  as  Great 
Britain;  it  was  simply  so  many  counties  divided  by  the  sea  fTOm 
other  counties — simply  a larger  Bute  or  Anglesey.  There  was  no 
more  need,  in  theory,  for  a Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Court  at  Dublin 
than  for  a Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Court  at  York.  The  reten- 
tion ot  the  office  was  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  a conviction  that, 
though  Ireland  was  formally  incorporated,  it  was  not  really  incor- 
porated, but  that  it  must  in  some  degree  be  still  governed  as  a 


dependency.  No  doubt  every  day  since  has  diminished  this  ne- 
cessity ; but  the  odd  thing  is  that  the  Irish  cleave  to  the  mark  of 
inferiority  as  though  it  were  a mark  (jf  honour.  The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy simply  means  that  those  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  lie  west  of  the  Irish  Sea  have  been  found  more  difficult  to 
govern  than  those  which  lie  east  of  it.  Similar  offices  once  existed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ; there  was  once  a Lord  President 
of  Wales  and  a Lord  Pre.sident  of  the  North.  But  the  offices  were 
abolished  as  grievances ; it  is  only  Ireland  which  likes  to  be  re- 
minded of  its  former  state  of  dependency.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  as  the  last  relic  of  a distinct 
national  existence  of  Ireland.  A Scotch  Lord-Lieutenancy  might, 
in  a certain  sense,  be  so.  The  Scotcli  are  much  too  sensible 
to  wish  for  anything  of  the  kind,  but  a Viceregal  Court  at  Ilolyrood 
might,  without  manifest  absurdity,  be  called  a representation  or 
shadow  of  the  days  of  Scottish  independence.  But  a Viceregal 
Court  at  Dublin  Castle  cannot  be  a representation  or  shadow  of 
that  which  never  existed  ; it  represents  not  Irish  independence  but 
Irish  dependence.  That  the  institution  may  once  have  been 
found  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  Government  is 
intelligible  enough,  but  that  any  Irishman,  save  a Dublin 
tradesman,  should  feel  any  attachment  to  it,  is,  like  so  many  other 
Irish  things,  quite  incomprehensible. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  most 
dependencies,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  its  combined  size  and 
nearness.  There  are  very  few  parallel  instances  of  so  large  a 
country  being  held  as  a dependency  by  one  so  near  to  it.  The 
cases  of  city-commonwealths  ruling  over  subject  districts  are  quite 
different.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach,  though  not  an  exact  one, 
would  be  the  case  of  Sicily,  not  under  the  Spanish,  but  under  the 
Neapolitan  government.  Austria  may  indeed  be  said  to  hold 
Hungary  as  a dependency,  and  Hungary  may  be  said  to  prefer 
dependence  to  incorporation.  But  Austria  aims  at  incorporation, 
while,  so  far  as  Hungary  can  be  said  to  prefer  dependence, 
it  is  only  as  a step  towards  perfect  independence.  And 
again,  it  is  only  the  peculiar  policy  and  peculiar  position  of 
Austria  which  thus  enables  the  smaller  country  to  bear  rule 
over  the  greater.  And  in  any  other  cases  where  a people  prefer 
some  sort  of  separation  to  complete  incorporation,  it  will  be  found 
that  what  they  cleave  to  is  the  memory  of  a past  independence 
— not,  as  in  Ireland,  a past  dependence — and  commonly  not  without 
some  hope  of  recovering  such  independence.  The  truth  is  that  a 
country  so  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  Ireland  is  compared  to 
England  ought  never  to  be  a dependency.  It  is  only  mis- 
management on  both  sides  which  made  it  so.  The  choice, 
in  such  a case,  lies  between  perfect  independence  and 
perfect  incorporation.  Ireland  had  the  great  misfortune  of  being 
half-conquered,  which  prevented  her  attaining  either.  But  with  a 
small  community,  a single  city,  a small  island,  a province  which 
has  any  peculiar  character  or  marked  nationality,  it  often  happens 
that  the  position  of  a dependency  is  that  under  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  flourish.  There  are  positions  in  which  complete  inde- 
pendence, confederation,  and  incorporation  are  alike  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  remember,  a good  while  ago,  when  reviewing  a book  on 
the  grievances  of  Orkney,  comparing  the  Case  of  Orkney  with  that 
of  Jersey.  Orkney  has  grievances ; in  the  case  of  Jersey,  we  hear 
of  no  grievances,  though  we  do  hear  something  of  abuses.  Orkney 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  part  of  a Scotch 
county,  bound  by  every  law  which  affects  either  the  United 
Kingdom  in  general  or  Scotland  in  particular.  Orkney  complains, 
and  the  complaint  is  very  likely  to  be  true,  that  so  small  and 
distant  a coirnty  gets  no  hearing  in  the  Legislature  for  its  pecu- 
liar wants ; that,  though  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  practically  an  oppressed  nationality. 
But  Jersey  complains  of  nothing ; when  there  ai-e  complaints,  it  is 
other  people  who  complain  of  Jersey.  As  it  is,  the  local  Legisla- 
ture does,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  it  likes.  The  Imperial  Legislature 
reserves  the  right  of  legislating  for  Jersey  when  it  pleases,  but 
when  it  does  so,  it  legislates  specially  for  Jersey,  with  considera- 
tion of  the  special  circumstances  of  Jersey;  Jersey  cannot,  like 
Orkney,  find  itself  suddenly  bound  by  some  general  Act  of 
Parliament  which  may  be  quite  uusuited  to  its  special  circum- 
stances. If  Jersey  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom,  if 
the  Channel  Islands  sent  a member  or  two  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  great  advantage  would  be  lost.  A small  State  like 
this,  where  independence  would  be  ridiculous,  and  where 
incoiq) oration  is  undesirable,  gets  on  much  better  as  a dependency. 
So  Bourdeaux,  as  an  English  dependency,  enjoyed  an  amount  of 
practical  freedom  which  it  at  once  lost  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.  So  the  Republic  of  Andorra  preserves  complete 
internal  independence,  and  is  protected  from  all  interference  on  the 
part  of  Spain  by  placing  itself  under  the  protection  of  France. 
So  the  old  County  of  Burgundy  found,  when  its  union  with  Swit- 
zerland ■was  hopeless,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  the  second 
best  thing  for  it.  Spain,  elsewhere  an  oppressor,  could  not  venture 
on  oppression  in  a province  so  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to 
France.  The  two  great  Powers  were  checks  on  one  another,  and 
the  County  was  virtually  independent.  Not  so  Milan,  which  had 
no  neighbour  in  the  position  of  France,  and  where  Spain  could 
therefore  tyrannize  as  she  pleased.  In  all  these  cases  circum- 
stances made  it  the  interest  of  the  distant  sovereign  or  protector 
to  allow  a larger  measure  of  freedom  to  the  dependency  than  was 
possible  for  it  in  any  other  way.  Even  the  Grand  Turk,  as  pro- 
tector, allowed  Ragusa  to  retain  full  republican  freedom,  which 
it  at  once  lost  when  first  seized  by  France  and  then  handed  over 
to  Austria.  So  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  effectually 
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defended  its  dependencies  against  the  Great  King  against  whom 
they  could  not  have  stood  singlehanded.  Here  a free  Confederation 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  much  better,  but  Athens  pro- 
tected her  subject  States  from  much  greater  evils  than  any  that  she 
inflicted  upon  them.  Massalia  for  a long  time  retained  her  civil- 
izing position  in  Gaul,  and  Cherson  her  civilizing  position  on  the 
Euxine,  mainly  as  dependent  allies  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome 
respectively.  In  these  latter  cases  the  protecting  Power  at  last 
turned  traitor  and  swallowed  up  its  ally ; but  this  proves  the  case 
rather  than  disproves  it.  Cherson,  as  a free  State  under 
Imperial  protection,  long  defied  every  enemy  j Cherson,  as  a 
direct  Imperial  possession,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Russian. 

It  seems  then  that,  for  the  dependent  relation  to  he  suited  to  any 
State,  that  State  must  be  so  situated  that  the  dependent  relation 
secures  to  it  a greater  measure  of  real  freedom  than  it  could  have  if 
either  independent  or  incorporated.  Small  States,  distant  States,  less 
civilized  States,  States  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity.  States  fallen 
from  their  former  position,  often  find  the  position  of  a dependency 
that  which  really  best  suits  their  condition.  But  Ireland  comes 
under  none  of  these  heads.  Yet  Ireland  alone  seems  to  have  an 
abstract  fancy  for  the  dependent  relation  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
place.  If  she  cannot  have  Repeal — that  is,  the  reality  of  dependence 
— at  least  give  her  a Lord-Lieutenant  as  the  shadow  of  it.  The 
Scots  are  wiser.  Scotland,  from  1603  to  1707,  was  in  much  the 
same  position  as  Ireland  from  1782  to  1800.  I3ut  even  then  she 
had  no  Viceroy;  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  Ring’s  Commissioner 
to  the  Scottish  Estates  filled  anything  like  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Lord-Lieutenant.  Since  the  Union — or  rather,  since  the  Union  has 
really  taken  effect — Scotland  has  retained  just  so  much  distinctness 
as  suits  her  own  purposes.  That  is  to  say,  she  shares  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Kingdom  at  large,  and  keeps  all  local  advantages 
to  herself.  Scotland,  instead  of  a dependent,  is  really  a privileged, 
district.  Surely  it  has  been,  for  some  while  past,  the  fault  of  the 
Irish  themselves  if  their  country  has  not  been  equally  lucky.  No 
doubt  every  grudge  which  Ireland  retains  against  England  is  in 
some  sort  the  due  punishment  of  the  wrongs  of  which  England 
was  guilty  in  past  generations.  Ireland  may  possibly  still  have 
wrongs,  but,  if  so,  she  has  a hundred  vigorous  voices  to  make  them 
heard.  And  it  is  certainly  hard  to  understand  how  any  of  them 
can  be  redressed  by  the  extraordinary  sham  of  giving  to  an  integral 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  other  parts,  the 
external  appearance  of  still  being  a conquered  and  dependent 
province. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  FRENCH  WORDS. 

REAT  masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most  dignified 
compositions,  affected  to  use  French  words,  when  English 
words  quite  as  expressive  and  melodious  were  at  hand.”  This, 
Macaulay  states,  was  the  case  in  1685,  when  French  influence  in 
this  country  was  at  its  height,  and  he  quotes  as  the  most  offensive 
instance  Dryden’s  lines — 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair, 

To  taste  the  “fratcheur  ” of  the  summer  air. 

The  great  argument,  of  com-se,  for  the  admission  of  French  words 
into  English  prose  and  English  conversation  must  rest  upon  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  giving  an  exact  equivalent  for  them, 
which  is  generally  the  case  where  such  words  are  ono- 
matopoeic, or  where  they  express  national  characteristics. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  this  impossibility  does  not  exist, 
we  may  ascribe  the  practice  to  fashion,  affectation,  or  conceit. 
Hi-yden  might  have  used  “ freshness”  instead  oifrmcheur,  for  there  is 
no  idea  expressed  by  the  latter  that  is  not  contained  in  the  former; 
and  Pope  could  hardly  have  justified  himself  when  he  wrote  to 
Lady  _Mary  W.  Montagu  about  the  “ timorous  eschantillon  of  what 
his  spirit  suggested.”  But  during  all  this  time  the  fashion  was 
strong ; whatever  was  French  was  right ; and  if,  in  the  sixth  satire 
of  Juvenal,  we  were  to  substitute  French  for  Greek,  and  English 
for  Roman,  we  should  hardly  have  an  overdrawn  account  of 
English  society  and  English  manners  as  they  existed  in  those 
days. 

It  was  in  1677  that  Monsieur  de  Paris  returned  to  his  City 
acquaintances  “to  give  the  bon  soir,”  to  be  “■  injinimcnt  gaillard” 
and  “ to  quarrel  with  anybody  who  had  been  seen  to  go  into  an 
English  eating-house  at  noonday ; ” for  then  the  use  of  French 
words  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  travel,  as  now  the 
same  impression  is  meant  to  be  given  by  a few  volumes  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition  carelessly  scattered  about  the  table.  It  was 
more,  however,  than  the  sign  of  travel — it  was  the  mark  of  good- 
breeding; and  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  urged  against 
Mr.  Gerrard  was,  that  “ he  never  used  the  polite  French  word  in 
his  conversation,”  and  carried  his  English  eccentricities  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  exist  without  a snuff-box ; and,  although  he  had 
been  abroad  “as  much  as  any  man,”  never  talked  about  “St. 
Peter’s,  or  the  Escurial— nay,  not  so  much  as  the  new  Louvre  and 
Pont  Neuf.”  Utility  was  sacrificed  to  fashion.  The  object  with 
which  clothes  were  made  was  no  longer  that  they  should  fit. 
Lady  Lurewell  was  horrified  because  her  dress  had  been  made 
with  that  view,  and  she  sent  it  back  again  to  Mr.  Remnant  in 
order  to  have  “a  bulk  of  quality,  a spreading  contour.”  She 
wished  for  French  refugees,  and  agreed  with  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
in  thinking  no  resistance  possible  against  “ tree  doux-yeux,  one 
serenade,  an’  two  capre.”  There  was  no  absurdity  that  did  not 
admit  of  palliation  if  only  it  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
claim  a French  origin.  The  consequence  of  this,  of  course,  was  a 


reaction  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have  a no  less  disagreeable  set 
of  people  among  whom  we  may  place  such  characters  as  Sir 
Wilfull  Witwoud,  Manly,  and  Squire  Western.  Out  of  these  we 
formed  our  typical  Englishman,  and  we  pique  ourselves  upon 
having  for  a representative  a man  who,  although  he  had  the  merit 
of  being  “ able  to  walk  in  the  country,”  and  of  not  using 
“ paper  gilt  round  the  edges,”  drank  more  than  Sir  Wilfull  Wit- 
woud, was  coarser  than  Manly,  and  possessed  the  combined 
obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  all  three.  I'or  a long  time  this  an- 
tagonism was  popular,  and  for  a long  time  Lord  Foppingtons  and  t 
their  French  valets  held  their  place  on  the  French  stage  in  the  f 
inteival  between  Vanbrugh’s  original  comedy  and  Sheridan’s  I 
adaptation  of  it  in  the  Trip  to  Scarborough.  1 

There  are  two  particular  sciences  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  { 
have  lost  nearly  all  individuality,  and  where  our  merit  almost  |i 
entirely  consists  in  successful  imitation.  The  one  is  that  of  | 
cookery ; the  other,  that  of  dress.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  j 
prevalent  practice  of  giving  French  names  to  English  dishes  t 
must  arise  in  a great  measure  from  the  supposed  accession  of  j 
dignity  to  the  subject.  Cutlets  and  hard  peas  gain  a great  i 
deal  by  the  misnomer  of  “ Cotelettes  aux  petits  pois,”  and  a ■ 
great  transformation  is  effected  by  the  affix  of  a la  maiire  \ 
d'hbtel,  a V Italienne,  or  Tourguignotte.  It  is  true  that  consider-  i 
able  inconvenience  may  be  caused  by  inability  to  translate  the  : 
menu,  and  considerable  disappointment  may,  in  some  cases,  be  i 
the  result  of  the  inability ; but  still  we  very  much  doubt  ■ 
whether,  since  Madame  de  Sevigne  lamented  Vatel’s  death,  the  | 
loss  of  dignity  attendant  upon  imitation  has  not  been  amply  i 
compensated  by  the  corresponding  gain  to  English  digestion,  i 
But  in  the  case  of  dress,  if  the  imitation  has  been  as  servile,  how  ‘ 
infinitely  smaller  has  been  the  object  to  be  attained  ! As  we  have 
seen  in  Lady  Lurewell’s  case,  the  dress  was  a Procrustes’  bed — 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  wearer  to  elongate  or  shorten  himself  as  ; 
his  garments  required.  There  was  one  definite  standard ; according  ' 
to  that  he  was  to  be  “becravated”  and  “ beperiwigged,”  and  it  i 
was  useless  to  murmur  against  the  decrees  of  tailors  and  milliners,  t 
Lord  Foppington  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  shoemaker  that  hisl 
shoes,  far  from  pinching  him,  as  he  asserted,  fitted  him  admirably ; 1 i 
and  we  believe  that  the  story  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  was  j 'I 
persuaded  by  his  courtiers  to  believe  he  was  dressed  in  gold  I 
brocade,  being  in  reality  destitute  of  all  clothing,  might  be  told,  M 
with  equal  truth,  of  our  predecessors.  During  this  century  wc  9 
have  been  gradually  endeavouring  to  emancipate  ourselves  in  this 
respect,  yet  milliners  have  still  a language  of  their  own,  asi' 
intelligible  as  Etruscan  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  the  world. 

Characteristic  words,  or  words  expressing  the  peculiar  points  or  ij 
tone  of  a nation,  are  naturally  borrowed.  For  instance,  in  thc^ 
case  of  naval  expressions,  we  have  adopted  many  from  Venice — as  « 
cargo  from  carego,  admiral  from  ammiraglio ; and  in'  tlie  same 
way  the  French  have  borrowed  from  us  many  words  characteristic  1 
of  our  pursuits,  and  for  which  their  own  language  was  wholly  ;i 
insufficient — as  pony,  jockey,  steeplechase,  &c.  Consequently  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a ' | 
great  many  phrases  expressive  of  French  Jinesse — typical,  in  short,  1 
of  those  individualities  which  the  French  nation  exclusively  pos-  a 
sesses — such  as  calineries,  bouderies,  niaiseries,  clmchoteries,  fadcries,  'i 
agaqeries,  espiegleries,  naivetes,  &c.  In  these  we  have  almost  the  i 
plot  of  a French  novel.  With  the  addition  of  a few  physiological 
details,  one  or  two  names,  one  morbid  discussion  on  the  pro-i 
perties  of  the  soul,  and  a preface  by  Ernest  Feydeau  or  Gustavo  1 
Flaubert,  we  have  a picture  of  French  society.  But  we  must  1 
distinguish  between  the  class  of  people  who  make  use  of 
such  words  as  these,  and  those  who,  having  by  accident 
heard  of  such  phrases  as  par  excellence,  de  rigueur,  au  courard,i  ■ 
drag  them  into  their  conversation  at  all  hazards  on  all  occasions,  ■ li 
violating  every  condition  attendant  upon  their  use,  and  only  q 
proving  to  their  audience  that  they  are  as  totally  ignorant.'  ] 
of  French  pronunciation,  as  they  are  affected  in  showing  their 
ignorance. 

A more  ambitious  class  than  this  consists  of  those  who,  i; 
having  by  necessity  read  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  Letters  in  child-  i ' 
hood,  instead  of  saying  “ Guess,”  say  “ Je  vous  le  donne  cn  dix,” 
and.  “ Jetes  vous  votre  langue  aux  chattes?'’  instead  of  “Do  you 
give  it  up  ? ” — occasionally  committing  themselves  to  a whole 
French  sentence  in  public,  although,  like  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
honime,  they  have  no  very  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween “ Belle  Marquise,  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  mourir  d' amour," 
and  “ jy amour  mourir,  belle  Marquise,  vos  yeux  beaux,  me  font." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  a lesser  affectation  to 
attempt  to  render  literally  all  French  phrases,  for  often  ns 
absurd  an  effect  would  follow  as  in  an  old  English  novel, 
where  we  remember  the  French  host,  eager  to  display  his  two 
weeks’  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  his  guest,  translates 
everything  for  his  benefit.  Consequently,  the  cutlets  are  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  that  they  are  “jumped  up  according  to  the 
good  woman.”  Hallam,  in  a note  to  his  Constitutional  History, 
speaks  of  a “misalliance,”  unwilling  to  use  a Gallicism;  yet 
there  are  few  purists  who  would  object  to  the  word  mesalliance. , 
The  ordinary  tirade  against  the’  use  of  French  words  is  raised  by 
those  who  look  upon  the  English  language  in  much  the  same 
light  as  the  English  liturgy,  and  consider  that  change  or  imiova-  1 
tion  is  as  subversive  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  They  are  un- 
willing to  make  any  difference  between  young  ladies  who  call 
everything  tres  chic  and  those  who  emploj’’  words  belonging  to 
another  language  to  express  a nicety  or  distinction,  with  the  view 
of  conveying  a clearer  idea  to  their  audience  or  to  their  readers. 
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How  much  more  easy  it  is  to  say  tliat  some  one  is 
dihmilUc — cUcoiffie — decollet6e,  than  to  he  obliged  to  descend 
to  English  slang  to  convey  the  same  meaning.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  give  any  conception  of  cut  dc  sac 

without  a periphrasis  of  several  sentences.  How  much  the  word 
endtmancli6  contains  in  itself — everything  consequent  upon  a holi- 
dny,  upon  an  unusual  state  both  of  feeling  and  of  dress.  A whole 
comedy  is  not  too  much  to  describe  a femme  iiricieusef  and 
Johnson  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  giving  a short  definition 
for  desillusionnS  and  depayse  as  for  “network.”  Everj'body  is 
supposed  to  Imow  French  well,  and,  to  parody  Mr.  Tilney’s 
description  of  letter- writing,  everybody’s  ability  to  speak  French 
is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  three  particulars — a total  in- 
attention to  grammar,  a general  deficiency  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
very  frequent  ignorance  of  subject.  There  is,  however,  in  spite  of 
this,  a very  great  practical  aoqiiaintance  with  current  French 
literature,  and  there  is  probably  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
persons  who  can  tell  from  what  French  novels  the  comedies  that 
succeed  one  another  upon  the  English  stage  are  drawn. 

Again,  if  the  use  of  French  words  was  to  be  summarily  taken 
away,  what  would  be  the  misery  of  the  reporter  to  the  coim  try  news- 
paper, deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  calling  a breakfast  a dejeuner, 
of  stating  that  the  bride  was  as  distinguee  as  the  food  was 
recherche ; above  all,  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  describing  the 
company  among  whom  he  found  himself  as  the  creme  and  elite  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  consequent 
£elat  of  the  whole  proceedings.  To  him  a few  French  words  are 
no  ordinary  pleasure,  and  may  reasonably  be  allowed  him, 
although  a little  knowledge  is  sometimes  a dangerous  thing, 
as  in  the  case  of  a hostess  who,  we  remember,  sent  out  cards 
of  invitation  to  her  ball  with  “ R.  I.  P.”  in  the  comer,  thereby 
puzzling  her  guests  a good  deal,  and  leaving  them  considerably 
in  doubt  as  to  the  kindness  of  her  intentions. 

There  has  always  been  a reluctance  upon  the  part  of  English 
writers  of  the  present  day  to  make  use  of  French  words,  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  at  length  why  she 
uses  the  word  “ effleurer,^’  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  any 
English  substitute.  German  does  not  oifer  gi-eat  facilities  for 
quotations,  and  the  few  persons  who  have  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Italian  language  are  contented  with  pronouncing 
something  to  be  a fiasco,  or  stating  that  somebody  is  not  simpatica, 
although  sometimes  they  are  provoked  into  quoting  the  lines 
written  above  the  door  of  the  Inferno.  These,  however,  are 
exceptions ; still  more  so  are  those  who  quote  rather  for 
their  own  information  than  for  that  of  others,  with 
the  view  of  fixing  words  in  their  own  memory  by  re- 
petition, perhaps  unconsciously  taking  Bacon’s  advice: — “And 
let  his  travaile  appeare  rather  in  his  discourse  then  in  his  ap- 
pairell  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  rather  be 
advised  in  his  answers  then  forwards  to  tell  stories ; and  let  it 
appeare  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those 
of  forraigne  parts,  but  onely  prick  in  some  flowers,  of  that  he 
hath  learned  abroad,  into  the  customes  of  his  owne  country.” 
This  is  sound  advice,  directed  against  the  immemorial  privilege 
•of  travellers  to  lie,  although  it  is  combined  with  directions  of  a 
more  practical  nature — the  point  which  Bacon  insists  most  upon 
being  the  necessity  of  keeping  a diary,  in  which  “ capitall  execu- 
tions and  such  like  ” are  to  be  noted.  In  this  point  he  met  with 
a disciple  worthy  of  himself,  and  the  result  of  Gibbon’s  keeping  a 
diary  in  French  may  be  described  in  his  own  words,  where  he 
spealjs  of  himself  as  having,  at  twenty-two,  “read  with  taste, 
thought  with  freedom,  and  written  in  a foreign  language  loiih  spirit 
md elegance."  But,  unhappily,  the  world  is  not  changed,  and  there 
is  just  as  much  room  now  as  ever  for  the  satire  which  Wycherley 
levelled  against  his  contemporaries ; for  every  year  the  number  of 
those  persons  increases  who,  after  a three  months’  absence  from 
their  own  country,  return  to  inveigh  against  their  climate  in 
broken  English,  and  are  able  to  urge  none  of  the  reasons  alleged 
above  in  extenuation  of  their  ignorance  and  attectation. 


JERSEY  POLEMICS. 

S the  Channel  Islands  are  to  Ireland,  so  are  the  Jersey  secta- 
_ rian  riots  to  those  of  Belfast.  There  was  no  bloodshed  at  St. 
Helier  s,  and  the  breakage  was  not  of  heads,  but  of  glass  windows. 
All  that  was  thrown  were  hard  words  and  hard  stones ; but  it  was 
no  fault  of  the  aggressor  that  the  affair  ended  in  his  flight,  by  a 
back-door,  from  the  indignation  which  he  unwarrantably  provoked. 
The  Protestant  Alliance  is  a body  of|  Englishmen  governed  by  a 
London  Committee,  on  which  clergymen  are  not  ashamed  , to 
sit,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  further  Protestant  interests 
by  pouring  a perpetual  fire  of  polemical  foul  language  on 
Romanism.  They  give  prizes  for  essays  on  the  errors  and  abomi- 
nations of  Rome.  They  distribute  tracts  and  “truly  Pro- 
testant publications  of  the  same  type;  hut  their  guerilla- 
warfare  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  hiring  itinerant  lecturers,  who 
go  about  the  country  abusing  their  neighbour's’  religion.  With 
urn  object,  the  Protestant  Alliance  lately  despatched 

I.  G.  Owens,  Esq.,  of  London,”  to  Jersey,  to  deliver  three 
metoes  on  “Bible  Truths  contrasted  with  Romish  Errors.” 
Ihe  first  lecture  was  interrupted  by  “a  few  roughs,”  wlio 
contented  themselves  with  making  a noise.  The  second  was 
varied  by  several  broken  windows  and  many  threats  aoainst 
the  lectm-er,  who  “made  his  exit  by  a back  way.”  °After 
this  lecture,  Mr.  Owens  had  the  coolness  to  ask  the  Governor 


for  a file  of  soldiers,  he  “being  determined  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  liis  object  liy  the  tlireatenings  of  an  infuriated  mob.” 
This  impudent  requisition  was  of  course  declined,  but  an  appli- 
cation to  the  civil  authorities  was  more  successful.  Although  the 
Chief  Constable  suggested  the  propriety  of  abandoning  the  lecture, 
a body  of  police  was  furnished  to  keep  the  peace ; and  Mr.  Owens, 
though  “unprepared  with  his  notes,  his  books  of  reference,  or  anj' 
of  the  articles  which  he  proposed  exhibiting,”  delivered  his 
lecture,  in  which  he  thanked  his  audience  “ for  the  noble  stand 
they  had  made  in  defence  of  liberty  of  thought,”  and  denounced 
his  assailants  as  “ a wild,  infatuated,  and  bigoted  mob.” 

All  this  is,  of  course,  very  ridiculous,  as  well  as  very  offensive. 
If  Mr.  Owens  had  been,  as  in  Ireland  he  would  most  likely  have 
been,  knocked  down  and  beaten  by  the  poor  ignorant  people 
whose  religion  he  crossed  the  sea  to  abuse,  he  would  have  been 
registered  on  the  roll  of  Protestant  martyrs.  Discretion  and 
prudence,  and  an  eye  to  a useful  back-door,  are,  however,  fortu- 
nately among  the  virtues  of  modern  martyrs ; and  Mr.  Owens 
has  earned  a rise  in  his  salary  with  very  little  danger  to  himself. 
He  has  won  fame  and  his  wages  cheaply.  He  must,  we  presume, 
have  counted  the  cost  of  a few  kicks  in  taking  up  his  creditable 
calling;  but  he  is  not  above  the  sagacious,  though  somewhat 
unapostolic,  policy  of  preaching  the  truth  rmder  the  protection  of 
a file  of  bayonets.  This  Jersey  incident,  though  commonplace 
enough,  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  on  what  is  called  liberty 
of  thought,  and  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the  modern  missionary 
system. 

Mr.  Owens  tried  to  persuade  his  Jersey  audience  that  they  “ had 
made  a stand  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  public  meeting.”  Liberty 
of  thought  and  liberty  of  public  meeting  are  doubtless  very  sacred 
rights.  They  are,  of  course,  guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  the  terms  in.which  this 
privilege  is  confirmed.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  is  part  of  the 
British  Constitution,  though,  lilre  a good  deal  of  that  etherial 
essence,  it  happens  to  be  in  no  written  statute.  Britons  never 
shall  be  slaves,  nor  wear  wooden  shoes.  But  the  practical  ques- 
tion is  whether  all  these  gi’eat  and  manifold  blessings,  the  charter 
of  our  land,  depend  upon  the  right  to  hold  pubhc  meetings  at 
which  “the  attendance  of  all  who  desire  information  to  [sfc]  tlie 
real  character  and  working  of  the  Romish  ” — or  any  other 
religious — “system  is  requested.”  In  other  words,  it  comes  to 
this: — Does  liberty  of  thought  in  religious  things  involve  and 
include  the  right  to  abuse  other  people’s  religion  in  public? 
Is  the  right  of  public  meeting  compromised  if  we  say  that 
such  lectures  as  Mr.  Owens’  ought  to  be  prohibited  ? All  public 
meetings  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace 
are  illegal.  That  happens  to  be  the  law  of  England.  We 
know  from  experience  that  such  lectures  and  meetings  as 
those  of  Mr.  Owens  are  likely  to  lead  to  riots  — meetings  of  which 
the  interest  consists  in  the  strongest  condemnation  of  religious 
doctrines  and  “the  exhibition  of  articles,”  which  some  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  very  foolishly  perhaps,  look  upon  with  reverence. 
What  “articles.”  Mr.  Owens  “purposed  to  exhibit”  in  a lecture 
on  “ Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,”  we  do  not 
choose  to  conjecture  ; but  they  must  have  been  “ articles  ” which 
to  a good  many  persons  are  objects  of  very  sincere,  if  irrational,  and 
very  religious  respect.  When  a man  issues  a handbill,  and  in  the 
syllabus  of  a forthcoming  lecture  promises  to  enlarge  on  the 
“gross  perversions”  and  “great  burning  falsehoods ’’ which  are 
sincerely  believed  in  by  other  people,  what  does  he  expect  ? He 
means  to  address  either  those  who  believe  in  these  falsehoods  and 
perversions,  or  those  who  by  their  own  religious  profession  show  that 
they  do  not  accept  them.  If  he  expects  his  audience  to  consist  of 
Protestants,  they  want  no  confirmation  in  their  anti-Roman  faith; 
unless,  indeed,  his  opinion  of  Protestants  is  that  they  can  be  enter- 
tained_  by  a sarcastic  and  satirical  description  of  the  follies  and  ab- 
surdities of  other  people’s  religion.  If  he  expects  his  audience  to 
consist,  even  in  part,  of  Romanists,  he  must  know  that  he  is  doing  his 
very  best  to  provoke  them  to  strife,  to  confirm  them  in  their  errors, 
and  to  kindle  the  very  worst  passions  in  tlieir  bosoms.  No  man  was 
ever  yet  converted  to  any  truth  by  blackguarding  even  his  most 
erroneous  convictions.  Tell  a Papist  that  he  is  an  idolater  and  a 
fool,  that  the  head  of  his  religion  is  an  old  dotard,  and  that 
his  religious  advisers  are  ready  for  sixpence  to  give  him 
full  and  free  license  to  commit  every  sort  of  sin,  and 
if  you  are  knocked  down  for  this  exercise  of  “ liberty  of 
thought  ” you  fully  deserve  it.  The  Protestant  Alliance  is  glad 
enough  to  confound  liberty  of  thought  with  licentiousness  of  speech, 
and  to  pretend  that  zeal  for  souls  can  only  be  shown  by  a plentiful 
exercise  of  cursing  and  swearing.  We  do  not  dispute  the  right 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance  to  think  as  strongly,  to  write  as 
strongly,  and  even  to  speak  among  themselves  as  strongly,  as 
they  please  about  Romish  errors.  Wliat  we  do  deny  is  their 
right  to  say  it  in  public,  to  invite  Romanists  to  be  insulted  in 
public,  and  then  to  assert  that  the  piivilege  of  public  meeting  is 
infringed  when  Romanists  resent  these  insults. 

Ay ! but  — the  Protestant  Alliance  replies  — you  forget  the 
sacred  interests  of  truth.  We  have  the  truth;  we  are  bound  to 
pronounce  it  boldly  in  the  market  and  on  the  house-top ; it  is 
part  of  the  Apostolic  Commission  to  go  and  teach  all  men, 
boldly  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  confuie  error  by  a public  denun- 
ciation of  it.  Here  a very  serious  question,  and  of  large  in- 
cid.6ncGj  occurs.  A-dmitting^  Ivomuiiisiiij  cind  every  reli^dou  but 
your  own,  to  be  a tissue  of  errors — allowing*,  for  arg’ument’s 
sake,  that  aU  Papists  must  be  treated  oul/  as  infidels  and 
idolaters  are  to  be  treated— is  truth  only  to  be  vindicated  by 
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abusing  and  exposing  error?  Is  even  idolatry  best  met  by  a 
fervent  missionary  jeering  and  sneering  at  image  worship,  and  by 
making  jests  on  ugly  blocks  of  wood  and  stone?  Has  the  Pro- 
testant Alliance  ever  considered  how  the  Founder  and  Apostles  of 
the  Gospel  treated  idolatry  ? There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a shade  of 
proof  that  our  Lord  Himself  abused  or  publicly  exposed  the  follies 
and  wickedness  of  idol  worship.  We  know  that  He  visited  idola- 
trous cities  such  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  the  Gospels  contain  no 
report  of  his  denunciations  of  a rampant  and  established  Paganism. 
He  destroyed  idolatry  by  preaching,  and  living,  something  better 
than  idolatry.  And  as  it  was  with  the  Saviour  so  was  it  with  His 
Apostles.  Legend,  of  course,  tells  us  how  Apostles  insulted  and 
vilified  idol  worship ; but  the  authentic  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give 
a very  different  account  of  the  true  genius  of  Christian  missions. 
St.  Paul  visited,  among  other  seats  of  Paganism,  two  of  the  famous 
strongholds  of  idolatry.  Had  he  been  a lecturer  of  the  Protestant 
Alliance,  he  would  have  held  a public  meeting,  issued  placai'ds 
at  Athens  and  Ephesus  with  the  significat  epigraph,  “ Collections 
on  retiring,  towards  paying  expenses,”  and,  after  consulting  with 
the  authorities  about  a centurion’s  guard  for  his  personal  pro- 
tection, he  would  have  exposed  the  abominations  of  the  mysteries, 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  lives  of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  and 
the  remarkable  absurdity  of  the  notions  of  Artemis  and  the  image 
which  fell  from  heaven.  What  St.  Paul’s  missionary  sermons 
were  we  know  partly  from  that  discourse  delivered  on  Mars’ 
Hill,  in  which,  from  common  truths  held  by  both  Christian  and 
Pagan,  without  the  slightest  contumelious  reference  to  idolatry, 
or  to  the  wretched  and  miserable  religion  of  his  hearers,  he  led  the 
Athenians  to  better  things ; and  partly  from  the  admission  of  the 
Ephesian  authorities,  that  however  fervently  they  preached  the 
truth,  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  were  “ neither  robbers  of 
churches” — as  it  is  absurdly  rendered  in  our  translation,  but  which 
at  least  means  men  not  given  to  insult  things  considered  holy  by 
their  hearers  — “nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess.”  Now,  if 
St.  Paul  was  right  in  this  economy  of  truth,  and  so  carefully 
avoided  even  the  imputation  of  using  strong  language  about  such  a 
brutal  superstition  as  the  worship  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  Protestant  Alliance,  in  its  lectures,  is  hardly 
imitating  either  apostolic  principle  or  apostolic  practice.  No 
doubt  that  St.  Paul’s  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  be- 
held the  sumptuous  and  gorgeous  display  of  Athenian  polytheism, 
and  that  he  was  deeply  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry ; no  doubt  that  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles  was  that  many  idolaters  confessed  their 
sins  and  embraced  the  truth.  But  the  real  question  for  Protestant 
Alliances  and  for  missionaries  in  general  to  consider  is  whether  the 
spirit,  the  language,  and  the  method  of  St.  Paul  give  the  least 
sanction  to  the  spirit,  the  language,  and  the  method  of  such 
itinerant  lecturers — whose  chief  accomplishment  is  a copious 
flux  of  vituperative  language — as  those  of  whom  Mr.  T.  G.  Owens 
is  only  an  ordinary  representative. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  SPOILT  AND  MIMICKED, 

There  is,  in  the  present  transitional  state  of  Church  fabrics, 
great  need  of  a body  of  men  of  taste  and  correct  views 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  who  might  bring  to  bear  acknow- 
ledged and  ascertained  principles,  with  a view  of  checking  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  with  which  repairs  and  so-called 
“ restorations  ” are  frequently  conducted.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  every  parish  should  contain  the  requisite  array  of 
well-informed  persons  to  control  the  jobbing  of  vestries,  and  the 
interested  or  purely  incapable  action  of  churchwardens  and  even  of 
incumbents.  But  there  are  few  dioceses  where  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  association  might  not  be  formed  in  the  cathedral  city  j 
and  by  dint  of  corresponding  members  and  honorary  asso- 
ciates judiciously  adopted  from  a further  radius,  and,  above  all, 
by  sustained  communications  with  a metropolitan  or  otherwise 
central  committee  of  distinguished  amateurs  and  architects,  an 
adequate  machinery  might  be  contrived  for  bringing  matured 
experience  and  well-digested  canons  of  taste  to  bear  on  abomi- 
nations threatened  to  be  “ done  in  a corner.”  The  know- 
ledge that  such  a body  existed  would  often  prevent  the  worst 
atrocities  from  being  even  contemplated.  Above  all,  a weekly 
or  monthly  periodical  with  illustrations,  ready  to  show  up 
on  the  instant  the  grotesque  aberrations  of  churchwardenism, 
and  to  fix  at  once  the  indignant  eye  of  just  criticism  on  the 
mutilation  of  a venerable  edifice  under  specious  pleas  which  may 
pass  unchallenged  on  the  spot,  would  in  many  places  exercise  a 
salutary  terror  on  the  minds  which  animate  parochial  bodies. 
Photography  has  placed  a consummate  resource  within  our  reach 
for  the  purpose.  Its  happiest  effects  are  undeniably  to  be  found 
in  rendering  the  hard  fixed  outlines  of  architectural  design,  far 
more  than  in  reproducing  the  features  of  a landscape  or  of  a 
human  face.  No  nobler  use  can  surely  be  found  for  it  than 
to  check  barbarism  by  bringing  down  on  its  enormities  the 
swinging  rebuff  of  public  criticism  which  follows  detection  and 
exposure.  Wherever  a church  is  being  barbarized,  let  the  camera 
direct  its  focus  upon  the  ignorant  wretch  or  ruthless  monster 
who  has  the  job  in  hand,  until  his  abominations  glare  in  the  full 
blaze  of  publicity.  Much  havoc  would  be  prevented  by  a mo- 
dicum of  exposure.  Nor  would  the  prevention  of  havoc  be 
more  important  than  the  direction  of  expenditure,  the  promo- 
tion of  economy,  and  the  checking  of  waste.  As  ill-cut  trowsers 
and  misconstructed  boots  are,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  ex- 


pensive, so  it  is  with  the  ecclesiastical  shoddy  and  slopwork 
with  which  we  are  too  familiaxt  The  fabric  so  dealt  with 
doesn’t  stand.  The  want  of  proportion  and  symmetry  prevents  the 
due  equilibrium  of  the  masses ; the  parts,  which  should  support, 
destroy  each  other;  and  patch-work  wears  rapidly  into  holes. 

The  hapless  tinkering  which  noble  piles  have  undergone  from  the 
petty  wiseacres  who  happened  to  have  the  control  of  the  “ situa- 
tion ” at  the  moment  have,  in  many  cases,  irreparably  marred  the 
fruits  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  previous  ages.  These  are 
the  occasions  which  wm  wish  to  see  redeemed,  fertile  in  felicitous 
results  if  duly  seized,  but  if  let  slip  or  abused  — 

nitidis  maculam  hajsuram  figentia  rebus. 

The  isolation  and  independence  of  individual  parishes  are,  more- 
over, so  great  that,  where  an  incumbent  and  his  parishioners  are 
agreed  on  perpetrating  any  portentous  mistake,  the  bishop,  arch- 
deacon, and  rural  dean  put  together  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
stop  it.  Vestrymen  may  patch  stone  with  brick,  stop  windows, 
turn  arches  into  squares,  and  fonts  into  slop-basins,  chip  away  rare 
mouldings,  deface  delicate  features,  break  up  effigies,  tear  out 
brasses,  choke  interiors  with  galleries,  aud,  in  fact,  behave  like  so 
many  buUs  in  a china  shop,  without  being  more  than  croaked  at 
by  some  tardy  antiquary  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  a provincial 
newspaper  when  the  deed  is  irremediably  done.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, where  a case  for  repair  or  restoration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
where  disrepair  yawns  dismally  and  dilapidation  is  silently  steal- 
ing on  amidst  the  half -measures  of  putty  and  stucco,  such  super- 
vision as  we  propose  would  be  invaluable.  Do  we  never  see  the 
flag-stones  of  the  chancel  blotched  with  verdant  smears  of  damp, 
the  luxuriant  ivy,  after  forcing  its  way  through  the  yielding  roof, 
waving  greenly  over  the  aisles  as  if  the  Christmas  decorations  had 
taken  root  and  were  vegetating,  the  mouldings  clogged  with 
whitewash  in  the  interstices  and  veiled  with  cobwebs  over  the 
whitewash,  mangy  green  baize,  rusted  metal,  crazy  window- 
fastenings,  creaking  pew-doors,  and  recumbent  figures  foul  from  j 
the  unseemly  familiarity  of  the  sparrows  ? A travelling  inspector  ' 
working  a district  might,  by  the  aid  of  a photographic  apparatus 
aud  a few  lines  of  print,  produce  results  which  would  more  than  | 
repay  the  expenses  of  his  circuit  and  the  temporary  irritation  caused 
by  his  remarks. 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  the  subject — there  is,  first,  the  honest 
ignorance  which  blunders  on  chaotically,  from  a total  blluduoss  as  I 

to  the  principles  of  construction  unless  in  haystacks,  or  of  those  of  J 

decoration,  save  so  far  as  applicable  to  a booth  at  a fair.  There  is  j 

the  priggish  “ little  knowledge  ” which,  especially  when  combined  I 

with  the  huge  conceit  of  it,  is  at  once  more  mischievous  aud  more  j 

offensive,  and  which,  proverbially  noted  as  “ a dangerous  thing,”  < 

ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  dangerous  to  its  meddlesome  pos-  j 

sessors  instead  of  being  so  only  to  the  churches  on  which  they  | 

exper-imentalize.  Again,  there  is  the  sordid  votary  of  utilitarianism  i 

who  sees  in  a church  nothing  but  a means  of  prevent!  ag  the  rain 
from  reaching  a collection  of  “ sittings,”  and  places  its  highest  J 
structural  virtue  in  the  greatest  accommodation  of  the  greatest  num-  ii 

her.  This  last  turn  of  mind  would  seem  more  naturally  akin  to 
a contemptuous  disregard  of  sesthetical  principles  than  to  either  the  \ 
honest  ignorance  or  the  little  knowledge  aforesaid.  Yet  it  is  j 
capable  of  allying  itself  with  either,  and,  when  combined  with  the  ' 
latter,  realizes  the  most  malignant  form  of  falsehood  in  church  art, 
and  developes  a virulent  heresy  of  bad  taste,  of  which  we  mourn  j 

the  ravages  when  it  perpetrates  a “ restoration,”  even  more  than  I 

the  outrages  when  it  sets  up  an  edifice  de  novo.  Its  tendency  is  ' 
to  work  out  the  grand  utilitarian  idea  and  then  the  minor  de-  j 

corative  idea  by  two  distinct  processes.  The  one  occupies  the  I 

area  of  such  a mind,  and  the  other  its  margin,  and  the  two  are 
as  distinct  as  meat  and  mustard.  It  would  house  the  con-  ' 

gregation  first,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  to  ornament  j 

the  shed  or  barn,  or  whatever  crude  form  of  clumsiness 
may  have  resulted  from  the  first  effort.  It  first  sets  to  work  j 

to  make  things  snug,  and  then  to  make  them  pretty;  and  i 

claps  upon  the  featureless  shape  of  its  first  structm'al  conception  I 

the  afterthoughts  of  architectm'al  trimming.  If  a sculptor,  pro- 
fessing to  produce  a bust,  were  to  take  a barber’s  block  aud  glue  ! 

a mask  upon  it,  he  would  aptly  illustrate  the  constructive  process  | 

of  which  we  speak.  The  church  builder  or  church  restorer  in  j 

question  has  no  notion  of  a compound  form  the  simple  elements  ' 

of  which  are  elegant,  and,  being  harmonious,  result  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  truth  ; and  his  building  is  no  more  like  wliat  a church  i 
should  be  than  a hair-trunk  on  form  posts  resembles  a horse.  Such  | 
designers  should  perpetrate  their  abominations  in  iron  only.  They 
would  find  there  a material  worthy  of  their  art,  and  no  traditional 
associations  to  rebuke  their  audacity.  Not  that,  of  course,  there  | 
is  any  necessary  connexion  between  iron  and  ugliness,  nor  that  the 
conditions  of  structure  and  modifications  of  type  which  any  mate- 
rial imposes  are  inconsistent  with  a beauty  proper  to  itself ; but  | 
that,  in  fact,  iron  has  become  the  rough  and  ready  way  of  throw- 
ing a shelter  over  a congregation.  Thus  it  has  become  connected  i 

with  the  notion  of  churches  ‘^wholesale  and  for  exportation,”  i 

and  suggests  the  embodiment  of  no  idea  in  particular  save  that  of 
boxing  off  so  many  head  of  Christians  for  a devotional  purpose. 

It  results  practically  in  holy  railway-sheds  and  consecrated  dog- 
kennels  of  an  exaggerated  size.  The  “ cheap  and  nasty  ” among 
church  styles  has  fixed  upon  corrugated  iron  as  its  exponent 
among  materials.  Even  if  crumpled ' sheets  of  iron  pimied  toge- 
ther are  all  that  the  architect  has  to  deal  with,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  resulting  structure  being  more  un-idea’d  than  the  ' 

popular  type  of  a Chinese  joss-house,  or  than  a child’s  house  of  ! 
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cards.  Still,  these  tabernacles  of  Tubal  Cain  fitly  express^  the 
coarser  and  harsher  tendencies  of  the  age  from  which  they  spring; 
all  that  they  want  is  a cast-kon  parson  to  preach  detonating 
sermons  by  steam. 

In  noticing  the  declensions  or  degradations  to  which  church 
architecture  is  practically  liable,  it  is  hardly  a digi’ession  to  remark 
the  vagaries  of  Dissent  in  quest  of  a stylo  in  which  to  embody  its 
proper  characteristics.  As  you  can  tell  a shopkeeper  from  a 
entleman,  although  all  the  repositories  of  Bond  Street  and  St. 
ames’s  Street  have  lavished  their  material  upon  the  outer  man, 
so  you  can,  by  an  infallible  diagnosis,  detect  the  conventicular 
Gothic.  The  feebleness  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  idea  to 
express,  and  therefore  small  blame  to  its  defectiveness  of  expres- 
sion. “ My  dear  madam,”  said  an  artist  once  to  a lady  of  faultless 
feature  who  sat  to  him,  “do  call  up  an  expression!  ” But  there  was 
not  beneath  the  simpering  symmetry  of  her  face,  any  more  than 
in  the  glossy  satin  of  her  dress,  the  source  from  which  expres- 
sion springs,  and  so  the  canvas  merely  perpetuated  the  vacuity  of 
the  original.  And  so  it  is  with  the  architectural  features  of  “ Little 
Bethel  ” and  its  brethren,  whether  in  stucco  or  stone.  Those  features 
are,  in  effect,  mean  and  dowdy.  They  labour  under  their  exceeding 
negativeness.  Their  essence  is  «ow-conformity,  and  therefore  their 
device  of  form  is  a thing  of  nought.  We  have  in  our  eye,  as  we 
write,  a would-be  elegant  compound  structure  of  the  Congregational 
persuasion.  The  main  pile  is  the  place  of  worship,  attached  to 
which  bj'  an  isthmus  of  school-building  is  a peninsula  of  quasi- 
parsonage. No  expense  has  been  spared.  The  materials  are  good, 
or  even  fine,  and  the  workmanship  tinislied.  There  is  no  shoddy 
in  it,  and  nothing  slipshod  about  it ; neither  is  there  any  shoddy  or 
anything  slipshod  in  or  about  a well-to-do  greengrocer  in  his 
Sunday  clothes;  and  this  is  just  the  point  of  excellence  which 
the  conventicular  Gothic  has  managed  to  reach.  It  now  has 
superseded  the  stone  fa9ade  with  hinder  continuations  of  brick, 
which,  since  front  and  wings  only  were  meant  to  be  visible, 
may  be  termed  the  “cherubic”  style  of  architecture.  It  has 
perhaps  ceased  to  utUize  its  spires  by  making  them  the  chim- 
neys of  the  heating  apparatus,  although  we  have  lately  seen 
such  an  use  of  them  in  a provincial  town  of  “first-water” 
celebrity.  But  there  is  something  about  its  style  which 
affects  us  like  a dropped  aspirate.  The  best  of  its  practical  results, 
however,  is  that,  just  as  our  well-to-do  gveengrocer  is  unconscious 
of  the  difference  between  himself  and  that  which  he  seeks  to 
imitate,  so  the  pastor  and  his  congregation  at  Jericho  can  only 
see  that  their  new  windows  are  “ more  poiuteder  ” than  the 
pointedest  ” in  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  and  feel  sure  that 
they  have  secured  the  genuine  style.  Not  only  in  edifice  but  in 
other  points  of  costume  our  Dissenting  brethren  are  laying  on  thick 
the  varnish  of  ceremonial  which  their  fathers  abhorred.  They 
have  only  to  persuade  their  congregations,  and  there  is  no 
I Court  of  Arches  or  Privy  Council  to  impugn  the  folk-thing  of 

' pew-renters.  With  them  vo.v  populi  is  vox  Dei.  Thus  they  go 

I ahead,  without  scruple  or  reproach.  We  may  soon  expect  to  see 

I the  cross  without  and  the  surplice  within,  and  whatever  else  they 

I have  gnashed  their  teeth  at  for  centuries.  They  would  en-church 

! themselves  as  a complement  to  un-churching  the  Church  ; but  the 

j result  is  still  ephippia  bos  piger,  still  our  baker  or  greengrocer 

without  a crumb  or  a seed  upon  his  Sunday  array.  The  old 
Roman  satirist  did  but  prefigure  this  mimetic  aspect  of  Noncon- 
formity when  he  said ; — 

i Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos, 

I De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule. 

1 The  Particular  Baptists  have  learned  architecture  from  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  and  the  Bible  Christians  are  talking  of 
hiring  an  organist.  A “ Lady  Huntingdon’s  ” congregation  has 
deciding  on  adopting  the  weeWy  offertory.  The  very  Quakers  are 
narrowing  their  brims  and  darkening  their  drab.  Old  landmarks 
are  being  removed  from  before  our  eyes.  To  what  eccentricities 
of  divergence  oiu’  Dissenting  brethren  may  come  we  may  be  ex- 
cused from  predicting ; we  only  venture  to  forebode  that  they  will 
still  agree  to  differ. 


THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

An  adaptation  of  the  French  drama  Les  Pauvres  de  Paris,  which 
has  been  recently  brought  out  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  under 
the  above  title,  with  decided  success,  suggests  a couple  of  reflections 
hearing  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  London  stage.  In 
the  first  place,  it  shows,  in  a most  striking  manner,  the  immense 
importance  which  is  attached  to  scenic  decoration  by  a modern 
public,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  decorative  principle  may  be 
applied.  There  are  some  pieces  of  the  spectacle  kind  which  are 
obviously  written  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a series  of  brilliant 
pictures,  and  in  which  the  author  necessarily  becomes  the  minis- 
tering genius  to  the  painter.  Such  pieces,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  were  more  common  in  the  days  of  serious  melodrama 
than  at  the  present  time,  for  our  burlesques  and  pantomimes 
depend  on  other  than  spectacular  elements ; but  the  type  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  huge  feeries  which  are  yearly  produced  and 
revived  at  Paris,  some  of  them  attaining  a longevity  achieved  by 
few  classical  works.  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  grand  “ revivals,” 
which  for  so  many  years  maintained  the  Princess’s  at  the  head  of 
English  theatres,  were  all  suggested  by  the  greatness  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  historical  subjects.  If,  while  representing  the  progress  of 
Bolingbroke  to  the  throne,  the  exploits  of  Henry  V.  in  France, 
the  magnificence  and  fall  of  Wolsey,  the  poet  had  not  indicated 


the  employment  of  illustrative  accessories,  which  indeed  would 
not  have  been  possible  on  the  olden  stage,  his  ligures  were  really 
supposed  to  stand  prominent  in  a gorgeous  picture,  v/hich  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators  was  required  to  supply.  Complex 
action,  such  as  that  of  a battle,  did  not  take  place  behind  the 
scenes,  as  in  the  antique  and  French  classical  drama,  but  was 
represented  on  the  stage  by  means  avowedly  imperfect,  and  to 
diminish  the  imperfection  of  those  means  was  the  design  of  the 
“reviving”  manager. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  subject  of  the  Streets  of  London  that 
suggests  the  profusion  of  illustration  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  story,  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  is  altogether  of  a 
domestic  character,  and  sets  forth  the  miseries  which  two  young 
people  are  forced  to  endure  in  London  in  consequence  of  their 
father’s  ruin.  Almost  in  a state  of  starvation,  they  find  them- 
selves near  Charing  Cross,  but  their  calamities  no  more  belong  to 
that  particular  spot  than  to  any  other  leading  thoroughfare  of  the 
capital.  Neither  are  they  figures  in  a complex  tableau.  As  far 
as  the  drama  is  concerned,  the  manager  is  no  more  required  to 
reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  Charing  Cross  than,  if  he  were  to 
bring  out  the  Rivals,  he  would  be  forced  to  put  upon  his  stage  the 
exact  and  detailed  representation  of  some  particular  Bath  locality 
as  a background  to  the  conversation  between  the  two  servants  in 
the  opening  of  Sheridan’s  play.  Nevertheless,  scenery,  if  not 
required  by  the  piece,  is  acceptable  to  the  public ; and  Mr.  George 
Vining,  the  manager  of  the  Princess’s,  making  the  best  of  an 
opportunity,  presents  his  audience  with  a view  of  Charing  Cross 
that  is  the  very  culminating  point  of  modern  realism.  The  pencil 
of  the  painter  is  insufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  front  of  a 
druggist’s  shop,  in  which  real  bottles  are  conspicuous,  must  have 
a place  among  the  more  prominent  objects.  Perspective  will 
necessarily  fail  in  giving  all  the  effect  of  which  a row  of  gas- 
lights is  capable ; therefore  real  lamp-posts  must  rise  from  the 
stage,  each  furnished  with  its  jet.  Nor,  when  painter,  machinist, 
and  builder  have  done  their  work,  is  the  problem  of  presenting 
a real  ChiU’ing  Cross  thoroughly  achieved.  In  old  times,  audiences 
might  be  satisfied  to  behold  two  or  three  persons  talking  together 
in  a populous  thoroughfare,  without  requiring  to  see  the  passengers 
that  had  no  connexion  with  the  story,  but  this  would  not  do 
now-a-days.  Charing  Cross  at  six  o’clock  on  a winter’s  evening, 
without  its  appropriate  throng,  is  a monstrosity  to  which  no  one 
who  would  have  a mirror  held  up  to  nature  is  willing  to  submit. 
Accordingly,  policemen  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot 
cross  the  stage  in  file,  simply  to  complete  the  picture ; boys, 
tumbling  over  head  and  heels,  beg  for  halfpence  ; a jnan  with  the 
well-known  transparent  hat  advertises  the  “ Coal-hole.”  There  is, 
in  short,  nothing  to  be  seen  at  Charing  Cross  which  is  not  shown 
at  the  Princess’s.  The  same  idea  of  exactly  representing  reality  is 
followed  out  in  the  case  of  a fire,  with  its  complement  of  engines, 
&c.,  which  rather  interrupts  than  aids  the  development  of  the 
story,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  perhaps  the  best  conflagration 
ever  witnessed  on  any  stage. 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  these  living  tableaux  — which,  in  their 
kind,  are  an  ample  return  for  the  entrance-money  — we  find  our- 
selves putting  the  question  whether  the  decidedly  realistic  taste 
that  dictates  this  sort  of  decoration  is  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  literary  drama,  and  we  find  ourselves  answering  the 
question  with  an  emphatic  “Yes.”  The  man  of  business 
who  met  a business  acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar 
Square  would,  if  he  plunged  into  some  important  topic,  at 
once  abstract  himself  from  all  surrounding  objects  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  and  if  any  of  them  were  obtru- 
sive, as  might  be  the  case  with  the  acrobatic  little  boj's, 
he  would  call  in  a curse  as  an  aid  to  the  abstracting  process. 
But  a modern  public  is  not  so  much  interested  in  a fictitious  story 
that  it  desires  to  dismiss  those  objects  which  in  actual  life  would 
either  seem  to  be  vexatious  interruptions  or  not  be  seen  at  all.  Never 
had  we  so  palpable  a proof  that  the  public  cares  more  for  the 
tableaux  than  the  plot  as  in  the  instance  of  this  particular 
scene.  The  story,  as  we  have  observed,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest,  and  it  is  in  this  very  scene  that  one  or  the  most  affecting 
incidents  takes  place.  Nevertheless,  although  the  starving  brother 
and  sister  are  before  their  eyes,  the  audience  are  quite  ready  to 
forget  them  altogether  when  a miniature  cab  crosses  the  back  of 
the  stage,  and  a round  of  cheerful  applause  announces  the  fact 
that  sympathy  with  imaginary  grief  has  been  quenched  by  ad- 
miration at  another  successful  imitation  of  reality.  Does  not  this 
state  of  things  indicate  a decay  of  the  very  mind  that  is  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  or  a higher  order  of  drama  ? 

The  Streets  of  London  also  suggests  the  reflection  that  a very 
little  knowledge  of  actual  life  is  required  to  write  a play,  even 
when  the  representation  of  real  life  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 
work.  A theatrical  public,  rigid  as  to  the  reality  of  a gaslight  or 
a Hansom  cab,  is  less  particular  with  respect  to  human  nature. 
Les  Pauvres  de  Paris,  a piece  wintten  by  MM.  Brisbarre  and  Nus  to 
show  the  especial  hardships  of  penniless  Parisians,  fits  the  London 
poor  quite  well  enough  to  satisfy  a playgoer.  Mr.  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  by  whom  the  piece  is  adapted,  just  decorates  the  lips  of  some 
of  the  personages  with  scraps  of  the  Cockney  dialect,  and  here  and 
there  makes  some  alteration  of  detail ; but  altogether  the  work, 
with  all  its  windings  and  tiumings,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
French,  and  it  is  only  in  those  parts  which  are  the  production  of 
the  painter,  the  machinist,  and  the  stage-manager  that  the  life  of 
the  London  streets  is  immediately  copied. 

To  estimate  fully  the  force  of  these  remarks  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  piece.  It  by  no  means  follows. 
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because  the  mere  outline  of  a play  is  derived  from  a foreign  source, 
that  the  filling-up  may  not  be  perfectly  racy  and  original.  Shad  well 
founded  upon  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  a comedy  called  the  Squire 
of  Alsatia,  which  antiquarians  still  refer  to  with  respect,  as  afibrd- 
ing  a living  pictme  of  Whitefriars  before  the  abolition  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  in  the  Latin — or  rather  Greek — comedy  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  region  of  Athenian  scampdom  that  Shadwell  could 
have  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  London  Temple.  He  simply 
borrowed  the  notion  of  a pair  of  brothers  of  opposite  temperaments 
— a married  man  and  a bachelor — the  latter  of  whom  adopts  one 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  former,  and  brings  hipi  up  indulgently, 
while  the  other  is  harshly  reared  by  his  father.  The  two  different 
principles  of  education  are  contrasted  by  the  English  as  by  the 
Latin — or  rather  Greek — writer,  but  when  Shadwell  makes  the 
roughly  cultured  youth  “ go  to  the  bad,”  he  lays  his  Terence  on 
the  shelf,  and  plunges  into  all  the  revelries  of  Alsatia.  Of  course, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Alsatian  scenes  are  connected  with  a stupid 
lad  who  is  no  sooner  out  of  a stern  father’s  clutches  than  he  is 
ready  to  plunge  into  any  excess,  and  that  the  notion  of  a personage 
so  placed  is  borrowed  from  an  antique  source,  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  originality  of  these  particular  scenes,  nor  are 
they  sufficient  effectually  to  confute  an  opinion  that  Shadwell’s 
pictures  of  Alsatia  were  derived  from  immediate  observation. 
But  the  relation  between  the  Adelphi  and  the  Squire  of  Alsatia 
is  entirely  different  from  that  between  the  Pauvres  de  Paris  and 
the  Streets  of  London.  In  the  latter,  a detailed  picture  of  the 
manners  of  a large  section  of  the  populace  of  our  capital  is  assumed 
to  be  a sufficiently  accurate  portrait  of  the  corresponding  people  of 
another  to  be  rendered  unexceptionable  with  the  aid  of  a few  small 
touches.  And  the  assumption  is  not  incorrect — the  audience  are 
satisfied. 

Now  could  a novelist  attain  success  in  a similar  way?  Could 
Miss  Braddon,  for  instance,  take  in  hand  M.  Eugene  Sue’s 
Mysteres  de  Paris  and  make  of  it  a narrative  illustrative  of  London 
thiefdom  that  would  satisfy  a moderately  intelligent  body  of 
readers  ? Or,  looking  at  a work  of  more  humble  pretension  than 
any  novel  of  Miss  Braddon’s,  let  us  ask,  could  any  amount  of 
French  reading  have  resulted  in  the  late  Mr.  Pierce  Egan’s  record 
of  the  adventures  of  Tom  and  Jeny  ? Certainly  not.  There  is  a 
certain  vagueness  in  the  very  nature  of  drama  that  removes 
dramatic  personages  from  that  immediate  comparison  with  the 
personages  of  real  life  which  is  challenged  by  the  writer 
of  narrative  fiction.  Even  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  is  a 
less  tangible  personage  than  any  one  of  the  leading  Homeric 
heroes.  The  dramatic  poet,  having  forfeited  the  right  of  minute 
description  that  belongs  to  his  epic  brother,  produces  a figure  so  far 
abstract  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  many  distinct  indi- 
vidualities. Let  M.  Paul  de  Kock  describe  a Parisian  gamin,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  a London  street-boy,  and  there  will  not  be 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them.  Put  them  on  the  stage, 
their  difference  fades  away,  and  what  is  left  of  it  belongs  perhaps 
more  to  the  costumier  than  to  the  dramatist. 

The  impunity  with  which  the  dramatist  can  repeat  characters 
already  exhibited  leads  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  a number 
of  stage-figures  that  are  imprinted  upon  the  public  mind  so  strongly 
as  at  last  to  be  endued  with  a sort  of  secondary  reality.  Indeed,  a new 
standard  of  reality  has  been  erected  on  the  stage.  In  the  world 
a stingy  Irishman  and  an  unworldly  Scotchman  would  occasion  no 
amount  of  suspicion,  but  on  the  stage  they  would  be  almost 
solecisms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  itinerant  trader  in  vegetable 
produce  who  invariably  uses  the  v for  the  w would  be  regarded 
in  actual  life  as  an  oddity  even  by  those  who  accepted  the 
converse  substitution  as  a natural  form  of  vulgarity,  but  on  the 
stage  he  is  accepted  as  the  veritable  likeness  of  a costermonger. 
This  admission  of  a stage-reality  has  caused  the  drama  to  lose 
much  of  its  freshness  at  an  early  stage  of  its  gi-owth,  and  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  causes  that  its  literary  ascendancy  lasts  for 
so  short  a time  in  any  country.  Whether  or  not  he  betakes  him- 
self to  the  plays  of  other  countries,  the  dramatist,  even  when ' he 
means  to  be  original,  is  strongly  tempted  to  repeat  the  creations 
of  his  predecessors,  and  when  the  stage  is  once  confirmed  in  the 
habit  of  reproducing  itself,  it  loses  its  value  as  a reflex  of  actuality. 
People  at  last  prefer  the  painted  scene  which  is  certainly  copied 
from  nature  to  the  stage-play  which  is  copied  from  the  stage. 


EEVIEWS. 


BOSSUET’S  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DAUPHIN.* 

There  are  books  which  owe  their  value  neither  to  the 
positions  which  they  establish  nor  to  the  information  which 
they  contain,  but  to  the  completeness  and  vigour,  and  possibly  to 
the  beauty,  with  which  they  represent  a particular  view  of  some 
subject  of  general  and  lasting  importance.  To  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  world  for  a great  length 
of  time  is  the  greatest  of  all  literary  exploits.  A mere  dis- 
covery has  about  it  something  of  the  nature  of  a happy  accident. 
Ordinary  qualities,  united  with  a laborious  disposition,  will  enable 
a commonplace  man  to  write  an  instructive  and  useful  book ; but 
no  one  except  a great  m;in  can  succeed  in  uniting  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole  various  lines  of  thought  and  study,  so  as  to  make  his 

* 1.  Beta  Connahsance  de  Dieu  et  de  Soi-meme. 

2.  JOiscours  sur  I’ Histoire  Universelle. 

3.  Politique  tiree  de  VEcriture  Saiitte. 


facts  and  his  thoughts  illustrate  and  support  each  other,  to  show 
the  essential  unity  of  views  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  relate 
to  different  subjects,  and  to  arrest  the  attention  and  express  the 
convictions  of  a considerable  section  of  mankind.  A work  which 
rises  to  such  a level  throws,  for  all  futoe  times,  a light  upon  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written  which  scarcely  anything  else  can  give. 

Hardly  any  one  ever  performed  this  feat  more  impressively 
than  Bossuet  in  the  three  books  now  before  us.  Collectively, 
they  may  bo  said  to  express  the  high  Tory  theory  of  life — 
absolutism — ^in  its  flower  and  perfection.  For  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  the  tide  has  flowed  in  a diametrically  opposite 
direction.  A few  men  of  genius,  gravitating  like  De  Maistre 
towards  mysticism,  or  recoiling  like  Dr.  Newman  from  scepticism, 
have,  for  more  or  less  eloquent  reasons,  attempted  to  stem  the 
general  current,  and  to  think  as  men  thought  at  a different 
stage  of  the  world’s  history,  but  they  have  made  no  deep  or 
lasting  impression.  They  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  exercise 
no  real  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  and  express  no  view  of 
them  which  is  unconsciously  held  by  any  considerable  number  of 
disciples.  By  looking  back  for  a time  to  the  teaching  of  their 
great  predecessors,  we  learn  to  see  the  real  value  of  their  thearies, 
and  to  understand  under  what  conditions  of  life  and  knowledge 
men  really  could  believe  what  they,  after  all,  only  try  to  believe. 

If  it  were  the  order  of  nature  that  God  should  be  represented 
upon  earth  by  infallible  priests  and  irresponsible  kings,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  a nobler  system  of  education  for  a great 
king  than  that  which  Bossuet  conceived,  or  a teacher  better  suited 
to  carry  it  out  than  Bossuet  himself.  No  one  can  read  his  letters 
to  Innocent  XI.  de  institutione  Delphini  without  a strange  mix- 
ture of  respect  for  the  teacher’s  intense  earnestness,  magnificent 
vigour,  and  immoveable  self-confidence — pity  for  the  unfortunate 
pupil  who  was  subjected  to  a pressure  which  no  hiunan  being 
could  be  expected  to  endure— and  wonder  at  the  splendid  falsehood 
of  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  No  castle  in  the  air  was  ever 
more  magnificent,  or  less  solid  in  its  foundations,  than  that  which 
Bossuet  builds  up  in  these  memorable  books  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  its  stability.  Certain  parts  of  his  teaching,  no 
doubt,  are  sound  and  true,  and  all  are  expressed  wdth  incom- 
parable majesty  of  style  and  thought;  but,  viewed  as  a whole, 
and  in  their  mutual  relations  and  connexions,  his  opinions  have, 
by  the  mere  force  of  time-  and  facts,  become  altogether  incredible 
and  untenable  on  the  terms  on  which  he  held  them. 

The  drift  of  the  whole  course  of  study  might  be  thus  expressed. 
Thus  ought  a King  of  France,  the  first  of  mankind,  to  think 
of  man  and  his  destiny,  and  to  rule  the  noblest  branch  of  the 
human  race.  This  general  subject  is  arranged  under  three  great 
heads : — The  knowledge  of  God  and  man  in  general ; the  know- 
ledge of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  fact,  as  displayed  in 
universal  history ; the  knowledge  of  the  laws  given  by  God  to 
man  for  his  guidance  in  political  life.  The  treatise  De  la  Con- 
naissance  de  Dieu  et  de  Soi-meme,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  three  works,  both  in  the  date  of  its  composition  and  in  the 
scheme  of  education  to  which  the  Dauphin  was  submitted.  Its 
drift  is  thus  summed  up  by  Bossuet  himself  in  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent XL ; — 

Nous  expliquons  la  structure  du  corps,  et  la  nature  de  I’esprit,  par  les  clioses 
que  chacun  experimente  eii  sol ; et  faisons  voir  qu’un  homme  qui  sait  sc 
reiidre  pre'sent  a lui-meme  trouve  Dieu  plus  present  que  toute  autre  chose, 
puisque  sans  lui  il  n’auroit  ni  niouvement,  ni  esprit,  ni  vie,  ni  raison,  seloa 
cette  parole  vraiment  philosophique  de  I’apostole  prechant  h Atheues. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  treating  respectively  of 
the  soul,  the  body,  the  union  between  them,  God  their  Creator, 
and  the  difference  between  men  and  animals.  Its  most  character- 
istic feature  is  its  extreme  and  unflinching  dogmatism.  It  never 
occurs  to  Bossuet  that  any  conclusion  but  one  can  be  reasonable, 
and  that  conclusion  is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  orthodoxy.  Strange, 
however,  as  the  expression  may  appear,  Bossuet  was  a thorough- 
going ra"tionalist.  He  says — 

The  understanding  (I’entendement)  is  the  light  -which  God  has  given  us 
for  our  guidance.  It  has  different  names  ; in  its  inventive  and  penetrating 
capacity  it  is  called  spirit  (esprit)  ; in  so  far  as  it  judges  and  directs  to  truth 
and  goodness,  it  is  called  reason  and  judgment.  Reason,  in  so  far  as  it  turns 
us  from  the  true  evil  of  man,  which  is  sin,  is  called  conscience. 

He  adds  elsewhere  that,  unless  it  is  seduced  by  passion,  reason  is 
infallible.  Error,  he  says,  is  caused  by  haste,  pride,  impatience, 
and  sloth,  and  he  adds : — 

It  is  certain  that  reason,  when  purged  of  these  vices,  and  truly  attentive  to 
its  object,  -n'lll  never  err,  because  then  it  will  either  see  clearly,  and  what  it 
sees  will  be  true,  or  it  will  not  see  clearly,  and  then  it  will  be  certain  that  it 

ought  to  doubt  till  light  appears The  understanding  is  never 

forced  to  err,  and  never  does  err  except  for  want  of  attention  ; and  if  it  judges 
wrong  by  following  the  senses  or  the  passions  derived  from  them  too  readily, 
it  will  correct  its  judgment  if  a right  will  makes  it  attentive  to  its  object  and 
to  itself. 

The  object  of  reason  is  truth,  eternal  and  immutable.  This  is 
asserted  with  characteristic  emphasis  and  courage  in  a_  passage 
which  shortly  sums  up  the  drift  of  the  whole  book,  in  these 
words : — 

If  everything  done  by  the  rule  of  proportions,  that  is  to  say,  if  all  natural 
objects  except  myself  were  destroyed,  these  rules  would  survive  in  my 
thoughts,  and  I should  clearly  see  that  they  would  always  be  good  and 
always  be  true,  even  if  I myself  were  destroyed,  and  if  no  one  were  left  capa- 
ble of  understanding  them.  If  now  I inquire  where  and  in  what  subject 
they  subsist  eternal  and  immutable,  as  they  are,  I am  forced  to  admit  a 
being  where  truth  subsists  eternally  and  is  always  understood ; and  this 
being  must  be  the  truth  itself,  and  nothing  but  truth,  and  it  is  from  it  that 
truth  flows  to  all  existing  objects  external  to  it.  It  is,  then,  in  this  being,  in 
a manner  to  me  incomprehensible,  still  it  is  in  this  being  that  I see  these 
eternal  truths,  and  to  see  them  is  to  turn  to  Him  who  is  unchangeably  true, 
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and  to  receive  His  lipjht.  Tliis  eternal  object  is  God,  eternally  subsisting, 
eternally  true,  eternally  the  truth  itself. 

Further  on,  he  says  that  these  eternal  truths,  which  are  always 
the  same  to  every  mind,  and  whicli  themselves  regulate  the 
imderstanding,  “ sont  quelcjue  chose  de  Dieu,  on  plutot  sent  Dieu 
meme.” 

Tlieso  passages  contain  the  main  propositions  of  the  whole 
treatise,  part  of  which  consists  of  an  anatomical  description  of  the 
more  important  organs  of  the  body,  and  another  part  of  a specula- 
tion on  the  way  in  which  the  soul  acts  on  the  nerves,  and  so  on 
the  muscles  and  limbs.  The  only  diiliculty  which  Bossuet  appears 
to  have  felt  at  all  seriously  was  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
animal  creation.  If  animals  have  will  and  reason,  and  if  God  and 
eternal  truth  are  the  proper  objects  of  reason,  why  do  tliey  not 
believe  in  God  and  eternal  trutli,  and  why  are  they  not  moral 
agents  ? He  labours  greatly  to  answer  this  difficulty,  and  though 
he  does  not  go  qiute  so  far  as  Descartes  (whose  influence  on  his 
mind  is  everywhere  apparent)  in  making  the  beasts  mere  machines, 
he  goes  a long  way  in  that  direction.  He  will  hardly  allow  them 
even  sensation,  and  he  utterly  denies  that  an  animal  can,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  educated.  Their  training  is  a mere 
mechanical  process.  “ A man  who  trains  a dog  gives  him  a piece  of 
bread,  ta.i.as  a stick  in  his  hand,  strikes  (mfonce)  material  objects  (so 
to  speak)  into  every  organ,  and  teaches  him  by  blows  of  a stick  as 
you  forge  iron  with  blows  of  a hammer.”  It  is  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  the  ix  priori  theory  of  human  knowledge  and  of  the 
human  soul  always  leads  to  these  coarse  and  ignorant  views  of 
the  nature  of  animals.  As  to  the  arguments  on  which  the  theory 
itself  is  based,  it  is  probably  true  that  some  minds  are  satisfied  by 
it,  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  it  will  always  appear  to 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a passionate  assertion  of 
the  truth  of  a preconceived  opinion,  thrown  into  an  ostensibly 
argumentative  and  philosophical  shape.  It  probably  never  con- 
vinced any  one  who  was  not  convinced  before,  or  silenced  any  one 
who  was  not  prevented  either  by  legal  or  social  penalties  from 
speaking  his  mind.  We  refer  to  those  arguments  here  not  for  the 
sake  of  discussion,  but  in  order  to  point  out  their  relation  to  other 
parts  ofBossuet’s  teaching  of  more  immediate  practical  importance. 

The  principle  that  the  mind  not  only  can  attain  to  a direct 
transcendental  knowledge  of  these  divine  and  eternal  truths,  but 
that  the  power  of  doing  so  is  the  specific  quality  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brutes,  affords  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle,  the  first 
great  attempt  ever  made  to  view  the  whole  course  of  history  as  a 
whole,  traversed  and  sustained  by  one  great  design.  From  our 
own  reflections  we  learn  that  there  is  a God  possessed  of  certain 
attributes  and  riding  over  the  world.  Though  this  being  has 
chosen  to  leave  us  free,  he  has  secret  ways  of  controlling  and 
disposing  of  our  free  will  in  such  a manner  a's  to  work  out  his 
designs  (this  is  the  principal  lesson  of  the  separate  dissertation 
called  the  Traite  du  Libre  Arhitre).  The  history  of  the  world 
must,  and  does,  show  specifically  how  He  has  directed  human 
affairs,  and  what  is  their  great  general  lesson.  It  would  be  hard 
to  mention  any  book  which  shows  more  magnificent  qualities  than 
this,  the  sublime  audacity  of  its  conception  being  perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  them  all.  It  is  an  apotheosis  of  authority  in 
all  its  forms.  Its  great  lesson  is  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  time  at  which  Bossuet  wrote,  there  had  been  one 
great  succession  of  awful  and  venerable  institutions,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  which  were  the  representatives  of  God  to  men.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages  is  in  these  words : — 

Quelle  consolation  aus  enfants  de  Dieu!  mais  quelle  conviction  de  la 
ve'ritd,  quaAd  ils  voient  que  d’Inriocent  XI.,  qui  remplit  aujourd’Iuii  si 
dignement  le  premier  siege  de  I’Eglise  on  remonte  sans  interruption  jusqu’a 
Saint  Pierre,  ctabli  par  Jesus  Christ  prince  des  Apotres,  d’oii  en  reprenant 
les  pontifes  qui  ont  servi  sous  la  loi  on  va  jusqu’a.  Aaron  et  jusqu’a  Moise  ; 
de  la  jusqu’aux  patriarches  et  jusqu’h  I’origine  du  monde ! quelle  suite, 
quelle  tradition,  quel  enseignement  merveilleux ! 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  book  is,  of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  religion,  which  he  views  as  the  great 
central  event  of  human  history  to  which  everything  conduces,  and 
from  which  everything  derives  its  importance.  The  vigour  and 
unhesitating  conviction  with  which  this  is  put  forward  is  certainly 
more  impressive  than  convincing.  Voltaire  observed  with  truth 
that,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  Bossuet  was  obliged  to 
give  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  a degree  of  prominence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  which  really  belonged  to  it.  Voltaire  himself 
may  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  fault,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  Bossuet  so  managed  his  argument  as  to  make  not  merely  the 
substantial  truth,  but  almost  the  verbal  accuracy,  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  history  vitally  essential  to  his  cause.  When  he  wrote,  the 
questions  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  directed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  by  Bishop  Colenso  were  just  beginning 
to  be  agitated,  and  had  been  very  lately  handled  in  a heterodox 
direction  by  Spinosa.  Bossuet’s  indignation  and  contempt  against 
such  speculations  knew  no  bounds.  He  declared  that  to  doubt 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  was  to  destroy  the  foundation  of 
his  whole  theory.  “Les  dates,”  he  says,  “font  tout  en  cette 
matiere,”  and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  all  such  criticism  as  a 
mere  effort  of  wickedness,  determined  on  destroying  the  Bible 
on  account  of  the  check  which  it  lays  upon  human  passion.  The 
vehemence  with  which  Bossuet  undertook  the  defence  of  particular 
facts  which  he  considered  necessary  to  his  creed  was  the  weak 
side  of  his  mind.  He  will  allow  nothing  to  be  doubtful.  Pro- 
phecj',  in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  strongest  and  i 
clearest  kind  of  evidence  in  his  favour.  He  says,  in  relation  to  ful-  | 


filled  prophecies : — “ Quatre  ou  cinq  faits  authentiques,  et  plus 
clairs  que  la  lumiero  du  soleil,  font  voir  notro  religion  aussi  ancienno 
que  le  monde.”  Even  the  primacy  of  St.  I’eter,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Popes  were  his  successons,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  doubted  in 
good  faith  : — “ J’avance  hardimcnt  ccs  faits,  et  meme  le  dernier 
comme  constant,  parcequ’il  ne  pent  jamais  etre  conte.std  de  bonne 
foi,”  &c.  Over  and  over  again  he  triumphs  in  the  “ faits  positifs  ” 
on  which  his  own  creed  stands,  and  challenges  those  who  impugn 
it  to  produce  the  like.  In  a word,  he  is  throughout  triumphant, 
audacious,  certain  of  his  facts,  and  utterly  contemptuous  towards 
his  antagonists. 

Flushed  with  this  triumphant  establishment  of  his  fundamental 
theories,  he  proceeds,  in  chapters  which  form  a lasting  title  to 
fame,  to  describe  the  lay  part  of  history.  He  describes,  with 
wonderful  vigour,  and  with  a power  of  style  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed,  the  manners,  the  laws,  the  institutions, 
and  the  national  characteristics  of  the  great  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  in  these  chapters 
is  their  extreme  generality.  Bossuet  hardly  mentions  indivi- 
dual men  or  isolated  facts,  except  by  way  of  allusion  and 
illustration.  He  enters  into  hardly  any  details,  but  contents 
himself  with  a broad  general  outline,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  other  example  at  that  period.  On  the  great 
temporal  Empires  themselves  which  he  passes  in  review  he 
looks  in  a light  different  from,  but  kindred  to,  that  in  which  he 
had  viewed  the  Church.  They  were  venerable  for  other  causes, 
as  the  great  divine  machinery  for  the  temporal  government  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  principal  theatres  on  which  Divin%Providence 
displayed  itself.  The  heading  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  lay  part 
of  the  book  is  highly  significant  — “ Les  Revolutions  des  Empires 
sont  regimes  par  la  Providence  et  servent  a humilier  les  Princes.” 
All  of  them,  however,  were  earthly  and  corruptible,  and  derived 
their  importance  from  the  degree  in  which  they  favoured  or  hin- 
dered the  chief  design  of  Providence  and  the  one  great  divine 
institution — namely,  the  Church : — 

Thus,  when  j'ou  see  passing  before  your  eyes,  I do  not  say  kings  and  em- 
perors, but  the  great  empires  which  made  the  universe  tremble  — when  you 
see  the  earlier  and  later  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans  present  themselves  before  you  in  succession,  and  fall,  so  to  say, 
one  upon  another — this  dreadful  crash  makes  you  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
solid  amongst  men,  and  that  inconstancy  and  agitation  are  the  proper  lot  of 
human  affairs. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  book  are  to  the  same  effect ; — 

As  you  see  them  fall  of  themselves,  whilst  religion  sustains  itself  by  its  own 
force,  you  will  easily  see  where  solid  grandeur  is,  and  where  a man  of  sense 
will  put  his  trust. 

Certainly  that  conception  of  human  history  which  sets  before  us 
one  perfect  and  immutable  society,  infallible  and  Incorruptible, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  all  human  institutions,  is 
impressive  in  itself;  but  Bossuet  makes  it  far  more  im- 
pressive by  connecting  it  with  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  these  worldly  and  transient  societies  ought 
to  be  governed.  The  Politique  tiree  de  I'EcriUtrc  Sainte  forms  a 
natural  conclusion  to  the  two  other  works  noticed  above.  In  form, 
it  is  a kind  of  cento  of  passages  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament,  bearing  more  or  less  on  political  duties.  In  sub- 
stance, it  is  a vindication  of  the  highest  doctrines  of  absolutism. 
The  general  object  of  human  life  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  men 
because  they  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  No  man  is  a stranger 
to,  or  independent  of,  any  other  man,  and  hence  men  ai’e  associated 
together  in  nations  and  otherwise.  Government  is  essential  to 
civil  speiet}^  and  laws  or  express  general  rules  are  essential  to 
constant  and  uniform  government.  Law  is,  in  Bossuet’s  eyes, 
something  divine  and  mysterious : — 

Laws  are  founded  on  the  first  of  all  laws,  that  of  nature — that  is  to 
say,  right  reason  and  natural  equity.  . . . Law  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable. . . All  those  who  have  spoken  well  on  the  subject  regard  law  in 
its  origin  as  an  agreement  and  solemn  treaty  by  which  men  agree  by  the 
authority  of  princes  on  what  is  necessary  to  form  their  society.  . . This 
does  not  mean  that  the  authority  of  laws  depends  on  the  consent  and  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people,  but  only  that  the  prince,  who  also  by  his  character 
has  no  other  interest  than  that  of  the  public,  is  assisted  by  the  wisest  minds 
of  the  nation  and  supported  by  the  experience  of  past  ages.  . . Law  is 
considered  to  have  a divine  origin.  The  agreement  spoken  of  has  a double 
effect.  It  unites  the  people  to  God  and  also  to  each  other.  . . There  are 
fundamental  laws  which  cannot  be  changed. 

This  general  conception  of  law  as  something  good  in  itself,  beyond 
the  power  of  those  who  make  it,  and  specially  authorized  by  God, 
naturally  leads  to  a similar  conception  of  authority  in  general. 
God  is  the  true  king.  All  governments,  whatever  may  be  their 
form,  represent  divine  authority ; but  of  all  forms  of  government 
“ monarchy  is  the  most  common,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
natural.”  Hereditary  monarchy  is  the  best  of  monarchies,  and 
hereditary  monarchy  from  which  women  are  excluded  is  the  best 
of  hereditary  monarchies.  Hence  follows  a conclusion,  which  to 
us  reads  like  a bathos,  though  Bossuet  no  doubt  viewed  it  as  a 
splendid  climax : — “ Thus  France,  where  the  succession  is  regu- 
lated by  these  principles,  may  boast  of  having  the  best  possible 
political  constitution,  and  the  one  most  in  conformity  with  that 
which  God  himself  has  established ; which  shows  both  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  and  the  peculiar  protection  of  God  for  this  king- 
dom ” ; and  also,  we  may  add,  the  degree  in  which  Bossuet  can 
be  considered  as  a trustworthy  guide. 

Royal  authority  thus  established  is  sacred,  for  the  king  is 
God’s  agent.  It  is  paternal,  for  the  king  is  bound  in  conscience  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  absolute.  No  one  can  coerce  the  prince,  let  him  do  what 
he  will,  “ The  persons  of  kings  are  sacred,  and  to  attack  them  is 
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sacrilege.”  Absolute  government,  however,  is  not  arbitrary.  The 
king  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  rule  according 
to  their  prescriptions.  Bossuet  enlarges  at  length,  and  with  great , 
sagacity  and  good  feeling,  on  the  duties  imposed  on  a good  prince 
by  his  position,  and  on  the  means  by  which  he  may  be  guided  so  as 
to  perform  those  duties  aright ; but  whatever  the  practical  value 
of  this  part  of  his  work  may  have  been  to  his  pupil,  its  specula- 
tive interest  is  at  present  inconsiderable. 

Such  are  the  main  propositions  of  these  three  remarkable  works, 
and  such  the  general  view  of  human  affairs  and  human  life  which 
they  presented  to  a pupil  whom  his  teacher  not  unnaturally  believed 
to  be  destined  to  occupy  the  first  place,  after  the  Pope,  amongst 
mankind.  The  incompleteness  and  unavoidable  condensation  of 
this  sketch  make  it  impossible  to  give  any  notion  of  the  maj  esty 
and  the  massive  vigour  of  style  and  thought  with  which  these 
gi’eat  lessons  are  taught.  All  the  praise  given  to  Bossuet’s  style  is 
deserved.  He  must  certainly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  writers.  It  must,  however,  he  admitted  that 
his  power  of  style  and  confidence  of  assertion  greatly  outrun  his 
power  of  thought.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  chief  results 
of  Bossuet’s  system  taken  as  a whole.  They  may  be  summed  up 
thus : — 

Reason  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  man,  and  it  leads  him  to 
absolute  truth — above  all,  to  belief  in  God.  History  shows  that, 
for  the  government  of  the  human  race,  God  has  established  a 
vast  spiritual  corporation  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself,  infallible, 
incorruptible,  and  everlasting.  He  has  also  established  many 
temporal  governments  with  different  institutions — that  of  France, 
which  is  an  absolute  monarchy  regulated  by  law,  being  the  most 
glorious  and  perfect.  These  governments  between  them  prescribe 
to  men  their  duties,  and  provide  them  with  a sphere  in  which  to 
discharge  them. 

This  conception  of  life  in  general  is  like  a landscape  taken 
from  one  particular  point  of  view.  So  long  as  you  choose 
to  stand  still  at  that  particular  spot  and  look  in  one  direction, 
things  may  appear  to  be  of  that  particular  shape.  Move  a few 
yards  in  one  direction  or  another,  turn  your  head  on  one  side, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  To  men  trained  in  modem  habits 
of  thought,  and  accustomed  to  care  for  words  only  in  so  far  as 
they  represent  things,  the  Traite  de  la  Cminaissance  de  Dieu  et  de 
Soi-meme  will  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
facts  by  juggling  with  words.  The  Discoujs  sur  VJIistoire  tlni- 
verselle  will  appear  to  owe  its  unity  to  the  fact  that  its  author  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  modern  science,  and  scornfully  refused  to 
notice  even  what  he  might  have  learnt  from  the  criticism 
of  his  own  day.  And  the  Politique  tiree  de  VEcriture  Samte 
will  wear  the  appearance  of  a collection  of  mottoes  put  together 
to  illustrate  preconceived  opinions  which  never  were  true, 
and  which  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  utterly 
refuted.  In  short,  to  us  this  apotheosis  of  authority  in  Church 
and  State,  and  in  the  very  mind  itself,  is  like  a dissolving  view. 
It  shows  us  what  sort  of  gorgeous  palaces  and  cloud-capt  towers 
a man  of  genius  could  suppose  himself  to  see  in  human  history 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  three  books  referred  to,  the  Eis- 
cours  sur  V Histoire  Universelle  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  was 
the  first  great  attempt  to  separate  the  W'heat  of  history  from  the 
chaff,  and  to  convert  it  from  a subject  for  pedants  into  the  most 
practical  and  interesting  of  all  intellectual  studies.  Voltaire’s 
Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  is  the  book  with  which  it  is  most  natural  to 
compare  it.  There  are,  of  course,  points  on  which  Voltaire  is 
greatly  inferior  to  Bossuet,  and  there  are  matters  in  connexion 
with  which  his  prejudices  lead  him  quite  as  far  wrong,  though  in 
a different  direction.  But  if  any  one  will  carefully  read  Voltaire 
and  Bossuet,  and  compare  their  general  views  with  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  science  and  criticism,  he  will  probably  conclude  that, 
with  all  his  faults,  Voltaire  was  on  the  right  road  and  Bossuet  on 
the  wrong  one — unless,  indeed,  all  modern  discoveries  in  criticism 
and  physical  science  are  mere  delusions,  and  all  modern  improve- 
ments in  law,  in  government,  and  in  politics  are  changes  for  the 
worse,  based  on  wrong  principles. 

A not  less  instructive  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  Bossuet  is  the 
change  of  tone  which  has  come  over  the  advocates  of  views  analo- 
gous to  his.  Reason,  Dr.  Newman  teUs  us,  has  been  in  fact — what- 
ever it  ought  to  have  been  by  right — the  enemy  of  religion.  He  goes 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  assertion  that  atheists  have  the  best  of  the 
fundamental  controversy  of  religion.  With  Bossuet,  the  truth  of 
religion  in  general,  and  of  his  own  view  of  it  in  particular,  is  so 
evident  that  it  cannot  be  denied  in  good  faith,  and  may  be 
called  the  essence  of  reason.  Talk  as  we  may  about  reason 
and  faith,  no  one  really  begins  to  depreciate  reason  till  he  suspects 
strongly  that  it  means  to  give  judgment  against  him.  Every  one 
gets  as  much  of  it  on  his  own  side  as  he  possibly  can. 


LIFE  AND  WEITINGS  OF  JOSEPH  MAZZINI.* 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Mazzini,  which  is  to  form  six  volumes  in  all,  three  of  which 
will  contain  abstracts  of  Mazzini’s  political  writings,  accompanied 
by  an  autobiography  or  biography  explaining  the  occasions  on 
which  they  were  written,  while  the  other  three  will  contain  a 
selection  from  his  critical  and  literary  works.  The  specimen  we 
have  now  before  us  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  tells,  in  a con- 
fused rambling  way,  the  story  of  Mazzini’s  life  during  the  years 

* Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini.  Vol.  I.  Autobiographical  and 
Political.  London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1864. 


1831-3,  and  sets  out  some  of  the  most  important  political  docu- 
ments, or  an  abstract  of  them,  which  he  wrote  during  that  period. 
There  are  no  clear  dates  given,  and  no  divisions  into  chapters  or 
parts.  Sometimes  Mazzini  appears  himself  to  be  writing  the  con- 
necting history ; sometimes,  without  any  notice,  the  form  is  suddenly 
altered,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  Very  few  Eng- 
lish readers,  we  should  imagine,  except  those  already  attached  to 
Mazzini  by  the  ties  of  personal  intimacy,  will  care  to  wade  through 
six  volumes  prepared  in  this  fashion.  He  is  a man  of  whom  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  read  something.  He  has  played  a great  part  in 
the  history  of  Europe  diuing  the  last  thirty  years ; he  has  theories 
which,  right  or  wrong,  have  been  proclaimed  with  the  devotion  of  a 
lifetime ; and  he  has  impressed  all  who  know  him  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  personal  character.  But  five  other  volumes 
like  the  first  are  too  severe  a task  to  repay  the  trouble  of  trying 
to  understand  what  he  did  and  what  he  aimed  at.  Nor  is  there 
anything  in  this  volume  to  make  us  suppose  that  the  general 
opinion  entertained  of  him  in  England  is  likely  to  be  altered 
by  the  bulky  publication  in  which  he  is  now  offered  to  the 
study  of  Englishmen.  Throughout  this  volume  there  shines  the 
character  of  a high-minded,  energetic,  resolute  man,  true  to  his 
principles  and  his  friends,  believing  himself  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  and  to 
bear  anything  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  apparent  throughout  the  character  of  a man  utterly 
unable  to  understand  those  diflering  from  himself,  ignorant 
of  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  the  political  world,  and 
accounting  all  divergence  from  himself  and  his  views  as  the 
result  of  an  innate  baseness  and  blindness  of  mind.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a man  may  have  charmed  and  en- 
deared those  who  did  not  presume  to  differ  from  him,  and 
to  whom  daily  intimacy  gave  an  insight  into  his  nobler 
and  loftier  qualities.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  such  a man  may 
have  rendered  Italy  the  greatest  of  services  by  imparting  to  the 
revolutionary  element  a higher  and  wider  spirit  than  it  had  in 
the  old  days  of  the  Carbonari.  But  it  is  equally  easy  to  see  why 
his  voice  is  little  listened  to  since  Italy  has  been  successful,  and 
why  the  leading  Italians  think  it  much  better  he  should  write 
books  in  England  than  come  to  guide  and  rule  in  Italy. 

The  only  clear  political  fact  which  we  can  gather  from  this 
hopeless  j umble  of  dates,  documents,  figures,  theories,  and  mani- 
festoes, is  that  Mazzini  joined  in  a Carbonari  outbreak  when  quite 
a young  man,  found  that  it  failed,  speculated  on  the  causes  of  its 
failure,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Italian  revolution,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  got  up  in  quite  a different  way,  and  by  quite  a 
different  set  of  men.  The  Carbonari  had,  he  conceived,  no  poli- 
tical principles.  All  they  aimed  at  was  rebellion,  and  all  their 
machinery  consisted  in  the  formation  of  secret  societies,  with  all 
kinds  of  oaths,  mysteries,  symbols,  and  hierarchies.  The  leaders 
were  good  men  in  their  way,  but  of  very  narrow  views,  and  merely 
plotting  little  local  revolutions.  Mazzini  conceived  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  a new  generation  on  new  principles.  He  invented 
Aoung  Italy,  with  the  programme  of  national  unity  in  one 
great  republic.  It  was  to  the  conversion  of  the  eager,  the  young, 
and  the  untried,  of  men  to  whom  Carbonarism  was  unknown,  that 
he  directed  his  efforts,  and  what  he  taught  them  was  to  aspire  to 
realize  the  great  and  glorious  dream  of  a united  Italy  governed 
by  the  best  and  wisest  of  its  citizens.  He  also  invested  his 
political  project  with  a religious  character,  and,  recoiling  in  horror 
from  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  look  upon  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Young  Italy  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  God.  He  also  thought  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a 
new  philosophical  truth,  which  consisted  in  abandoning  the  “ rights 
of  man,”  as  savom-ing  of  the  promotion  of  the  individual,  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  the  rights  or  duties  of  association.  It  was  not 
the  right  of  the  individual  that  he  contended  for,  but  the  right  of 
a perfect  society  to  exist.  It  is  highly  illustrative  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  period  of  Continental  thought  to  which  he 
belonged  that,  having  got  thus  fai’,  he  proceeded  to  frame  what 
he  c^ed  a law  of  history.  This  law  consisted  in  the  purely 
arbitrary  assumption  that  each  nation  in  turn  is  called  on 
to  assert  and  work  out  some  one  philosophical  truth  or 
doctrine,  and  that  no  nation  can  work  out  two.  France 
had  worked  out  with  great  success  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  man,  the  emancipation  of  the 
private  citizen  from  the  fetters  of  feudal  tyranny  and  feudal  law, 
.and  the  establishment  of  civic  equality.  But  the  days  of  this 
philosophical  triumph  were  over.  Something  new  in  the  history 
of  the  world  was  wanted,  and  the  theory  of  a perfect  society  con- 
stituting itself  as  an  instrument  of  the  perfect  man  required  to  be 
developed  and  realized.  But  the  law  of  history  forbade  France  to 
satisfy  this  want,  for  France  had  already  had  its  turn  and 
embodied  a philosophical  truth.  It  was,  therefore,  hopeless  for 
Italy,  which  required  the  establishment  of  the  new  doctrine,  to 
look  to  France  for  help.  Any  connexion  with  France  was  to  be 
deprecated,  for  it  was  the  fate  of  France  to  be  constantly  upholding 
a truth  that  was  worn  out.  And  if,  in  deference  to  the  law  of 
history,  France,  under  whatever  government  it  may  be,  is  to  be 
avoided  by  Italians,  much  more  is  it  to  be  avoided  when  under  the 
government  of  a llonaparte.  For  the  first  Napoleon  was  the 
typical  Frenchman,  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  self-assertion 
of  the  individual,  and  the  summit  of  contrast  to  the  association  of 
free  citizens  in  a perfect  system.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  very 
highest  ground,  and  in  obedience  to  a first-rate  law  of  h story  of  his 
own  discovery,  that  M.  Mazzini  has  always  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  that  political  alliance  between  Italy  and  “ the  Man  of  the 
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Second  of  December  ” to  which  the  Italy  of  fact  owes  its  existence 
and  its  duration. 

Unquestionably  the  new  form  given  to  the  Italian  revolution  by 
M.  Mazzini  did  much  to  ennoble  its  character,  prepared  his 
countrymen  for  great  events,  and  imbued  them  with  those  larger 
views  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  of  small  States  to 
conceive.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Italian  revolution  was  by  no  means  the  work  of  Young  Italy 
alone.  It,  like  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  was  the  work,  not 
only  of  revolutionary  writers  and  thinkers,  but  of  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable citizens,  of  trained  diplomatists,  of  regular  disciplined 
troops.  M.  Mazziui  has,  as  he  says,  unlimited  faith  in  revolu- 
tions, and  thinks  that  all  these  concuiTent  elements  of  success 
were  perfectly  unnecessary.  Revolutions,  in  his  opinion,  are  sure 
to  succeed  if  they  are  rightly  conducted  and  led  by  the  right  men. 
In  face  of  the  recent  history  of  Poland,  he  considers  that  guerilla 
bands  can  safely  oppose  such  troops  as  those  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  Directly,  in  fact,  he  speculates  about  anything  away 
from  his  own  province,  he  goes  so  far  from  real  life  and  real 
experience  that  he  ceases  to  be  interesting.  But  in  his  own  pro- 
vince— that  of  warming  up  the  youth  of  Italy  to  something  more 
than  little  local  outbreaks,  and  of  imbuing  them  with  general 
principles  of  political  duty — he  was  a remarkable,  a successful, 
and  a very  valuable  man.  Perhaps  he  succeeded,  not  only  through 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  thoughts  and  writings,  but  on  account 
of  the  very  difficulties  with  wffiich  he  had  to  contend.  No  one  can 
doubtthathe  was  a tirst-rate  conspirator,  full  of  ingenuity,  resources, 
and  boldness,  and  the  elfect  of  his  manifestoes  must  have  been 
gi’eatly  enhanced  by  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  their  readers.  The  documents  which  he  issued 
to  explain  what  Young  Italy  meant,  and  was  meant  to  do,  seem  to 
us  wearisome,  monotonous,  and  prolix  in  the  extreme.  But  it  is 
always  necessary  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  same  propo- 
sition in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  an  uneducated  public, 
and  the  sympathizers  with  Young  Italy  probably  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to  set  in  motion  the  elabo- 
rate machinery  by  which  these  documents  were  forwarded  to  their 
destination  if  they  had  been  shorter  and  simpler.  Most  of  them 
were  written  and  printed  at  Marseilles ; and,  although  the  French 
police  were  most  anxious  to  discover  where  Mazzini  was,  and  to 
force  him  to  desist  from  printing  his  opinions,  they  were  unable 
to  find  him  for  a long  time;  and  when  they  had  found 
him,  he  managed  to  get  a friend  who  resembled  him 
sent  out  of  France,  while  he  himself  walked  quietly  through 
a string  of  police  officials,  whom  he  deceived  by  disguising 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guaitl.  By  the  middle  of 
1833,  a revolution  after  Mazzini’s  own  pattern  was  sufficiently 
organized  to  make  liim  hopeful  of  success,  and  a rising  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  Savoy  as  well  as  in  Piedmont,  and'throughout  North 
Italy.  Mazzini  and  a number  of  his  friends  were  to  meet  at  Ge- 
neva, and  head  the  Savoy  outbreak;  but  soon  everything  began  to 
go  wrong.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  the  Government  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  band  that  was  to  act  in  Savoy  insisted  on  having  as  its 
leader  General  Ramorino,  an  Italian  who  had  fought  in  Poland. 
This  General  baffled  the  movement  by  his  dilatoriness,  and,  as 
Mazzini  asserts,  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  I'rench  Government. 
However,  some  sort  of  expedition  along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  did  take  place,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  autobiographical 
account  of  it  can  doubt  that  Mazzini  was  among  the  foremost  to 
urge  on  active  movements,  and  to  incur  every  peril  and  undergo 
every  privation  and  fatigue.  In  later  days  he  has  been  accused  of 
sending  his  followers  on  fatal  expeditions  from  which  he  has  taken 
good  care  to  keep  aloof.  But  he  has  always  treated  these  impu- 
tations on  his  courage  with  the  utmost  scorn,  and  has  probably 
felt  a proud  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  no  one  acquainted  with 
his  early  history  would  doubt  for  an  instant  his  readiness  to  face 
danger. 

The  recent  accusations  made  against  him  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  the  notoriety  which  was  given  to  these  accusations  by 
the  attack  on  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  make 
many  Englishmen  more  anxious  to  know  how  M.  Mazzini  in  this 
volume  speaks  of  «ssassination  than  to  know  anything  else  about 
him.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  has  always  disapproved 
theoretically  of  assassination.  He  regards  it  as  useless  and  as 
opposed  to  his  principles,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  prominence  to  in- 
dividuals. It  leads  people  into  the  fatal  error  of  thinking  that  the 
history  of  nations  depends  on  the  course  taken  by  this  or  that 
man.  According  to  M.  Mazzini,  this  is  a palpable  mistake,  and 
any  impartial  reader  would  allow  that,  if  a man  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  general  principles  to  which  he  clings,  there  is  an  obvious  in- 
consistency between  the  views  of  M.  Mazzini  and  the  assassination 
of  a single  man.  He  is  equally  explicit  in  disclaiming 
any  theory  of  the  lawfulness  of  putting  to  death  those  who 
prove  false  to  secret  societies  or  to  associations  like  that 
of  Young  Italy.  He  leaves  traitors  to  the  shame  of  treason,  and 
obsen-es  that  to  assassinate  those  who  reveal  the  secrets  of  an 
association  was  one  of  the  prevailing  practices  of  the  Carbonari 
from  whose  ways  he  was  so  anxious  to  separate  himself.  He  also 
asks  us  to  observe  that  no  honest  man  can  suffer  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  assertions  of  such  a Government  as  the  French,  and 
he  refers  with  triumph  to  the  case  of  an  Italian  who  was  killed 
by  two  of  his  coimtrymen  while  M.  Mazzini  was  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  Moniteur  inserted  a paragraph  saying  that  the 
deed  had  been  instigated  by  M.  Mazzini  to  avenge  a treason 
to  his  association.  Some  time  afterwards  a French  tribunal 
inquired  into  the  facts,  and  held  it  to  be  clearly  established  that 


the  assassination  had  nothing  to  do  with  M.  Mazzini.  In 
the  recent  case,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
French  police  or  the  forms  of  French  law  attached  any 
importance  to  the  revelations  of  Greco  or  the  assertions 
of  the  oilicial  prosecutor.  But  then  there  was  the  undeniable 
fact  tliat  on  one  occasion  M.  Mazzini  had  been  privy  to  a plot  to 
assassinate  Charles  Albert,  lie  gives,  or  rather  reprints,  a full  and 
candid  account  of  the  affair  in  this  volume,  and  ho  owns  that  he 
was  over-persuaded  by  Gallenga,  who,  he  says,  proposed  to  commit 
the  murder,  lie  at  first  strongly  opposed  the  project,  and  showed 
its  folly  and  uselessness.  But  Gallenga  was  so  unalterable  in  his 
detennin.'ition,  and  so  fixed  and  terrible  in  his  language,  that  M. 
Mazziui  thought  he  was  one  of  those  inscrutable  beings  who  are 
chosen  by  Heaven  to  deal  out  a signal  vengeance.  He  was  over- 
awed, and  assented.  Such,  at  least,  is  his  account;  and  it  does 
not  the  less  commend  itself  to  us  as  in  all  probability  an  accurate 
version  of  what  took  place  because  it  exhibits  M.  Mazzini  as  com- 
bining high  principles,  absurd  misconceptions,  and  a hearty  love 
of  a plot. 


DENIS  J50NNE.* 

The  patrons  of  the  Turf  are  supposed  to  have  learnt,  from  the 
victory  of  Blair  Athol,  that  the  policy  of  running  a good 
horse  for  every  prize  open  to  him  may  be  a gr  eat  mistake ; and 
that,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  he  has  the  winning  of 
a Derby  in  him,  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  him  out  of  other 
engagements  which  may  do  something  towards  meeting  the 
training  bills  and  perhaps  confer  a little  glory,  but  whose 
gains  and  glory  alike  are  insignificant  by  the  side  of  “ the  blue 
ribbon.”  It  is  a great  pity  that  publishers  c.annot  be  taug-ht 
the  same  lesson  in  their  dealings  with  female  novelists.  As  for 
a man,  he  will  generally  have  his  own  way ; but,  to  the  other 
sex,  the  publisher  no  doubt  stands  in  a different  light,  and  young 
authoresses,  at  all  events,  would  in  all  probability  be  fairly 
tractable.  At  present,  they  pursue  a most  mischievous  course, 
and  one  that  is  ultimately  as  mortifying  to  themselves  as  it  is 
disappointing  to  their  readers.  A writer  no  sooner  makes  a 
hit,  than  her  publisher  urges  her  on  to  renewed  efforts,  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  novels  a year ; until  at  last  the  authoress,  who 
might,  with  care  and  judgment,  have  won  a Derby  of  fiction — or 
perhaps,  in  this  case,  we  should  say  an  Oaks — ends  her  career  as 
what  sporting  men  call  “ a regular  Plater.”  From  every  possible 
point  of  view  this  is  a mistake.  The  public  have  slovenly  work 
foisted  upon  them,  the  writer  wastes  her  talents,  and  even  the 
publisher,  in  the  long  run,  does  not  make  as  large  profits  as  he 
might  have  done.  3Iais  il  faut  vivre,  the  authoress  may  say. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  just  to  earn  a livelihood  by  writing 
third-rate  novels,  when,  with  pains  and  thought,  she  might  make 
a fortune  out  of  one  or  two  first-rate  novels.  Mr.  Austin,  the 
eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence,  said  that  if  the  Government 
would  give  him  two  himdred  a year  for  two  years  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  a garret,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  would  produce 
a more  useful  criminal  code  than  could  ever  be  devised  by  the 
best  Commission  in  the  world.  Why  do  not  novelists  work  in  the 
same  spirit  .P  We  are  quite  sure,  without  professing  any  know- 
ledge of  trade  secrets,  that  it  would  be  worth  w'hile  for  her  pub- 
lishera  to  make  the  terms  with  Miss  Thomas  which  would  have 
contented  Mr.  Austin,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  not  write 
more  than  one  book  during  the  next  two  years.  From  the  lowest 
view,  this  reckless  writing  is  an  utter  mistake.  But  we  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  this  point  of  view  altogether.  We  are 
aware  that  artists  and  novelists  of  a certain  stamp  joke  about 
“ pot-boilers  ” — the  name  facetiously  given  to  hasty,  worthless 
pictures  and  books,  mere  daubs  in  ink  or  oils,  composed  for  the 
simple  and  sole  purpose  of  being  sold  under  cover  of  a reputa- 
tion. There  is  about  as  much  humour  in  this  sort  of  thing 
as  in  the  joke  of  selling  lacquered  Brummagen  chains  for  gold, 
or  in  any  similar  imposture.  We  have  surely  a right  to  ask  that 
no  novel  shall  be  published  on  which  the  writer  has  not  spent  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  and  trouble — in  which,  in  fact,  he  has 
not  fairly  tried  to  do  his  best ; and  it  is  something  much  worse 
than  a joke  to  ask  people  to  waste  their  money  in  buying,  and  their 
time  in  reading,  two  volumes  written  to  order  for  ten  pounds. 
Yet,  according  to  her  own  confession.  Miss  Thomas  received  this 
sum  for  Bertie  Bray,  a thin  story,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  the  publisher  had  any  right  to  expect  for  the 
money.  As  the  authoress  has  cried  “peccavi,”  and  declared  that 
she  now  sees  the  error  of  such  ways,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  this  particular  instance,  further  than  to  remind  her  that 
a bad  book  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  firult  of  tlie  publisher.  If 
people  write  worthless  stories  for  ten-pound  notes,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  any  harm  which  may  ensue  to  their  repu- 
tation in  consequence. 

It  will  be  a just  cause  of  regret  if  Miss  Thomas’s  fatal  facility 
of  writing  ends  in  consigning  her  to  the  limbo  of  third-rate 
novelists,  who  just  succeed  in  securing  a tolerably  large  audience, 
but  whom  nobody  particularly  admires  or  cares  for.  I)c7us  Borme 
exhibits  power  and  freshness  enough  to  make  one  hope  that  in 
time  the  author  will  write  a novel  that  may  create  a sensation  in 
the  better  sense  of  the  word.  At  present,  her  most  prominent 
characteristic  is  a shamefully  uncultivated  cleverness.  All  that 
cleverness  can  do,  without  labour  or  thought  or  education.  Miss 
Thomas  manages  to  effect  with  extraordinary  success.  But  all  is 
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spoiled  by  the  baste  and  the  want  of  quiet  deliberation  with  wbicb  it 
is  too  obvious  that  sbe  bas  worked.  It  reminds  us  of  one  of  those 
suburban  villas  wbicb  from  the  outside  look  so  bright  and  attrac- 
tive, while  a closer  inspection  betrays  windows  that  do  not  fit  in 
their  sashes,  floors  whose  planks  are  loose,  inner  walls  of  lath  and 
plaster,  and  outer  walls  half  a brick  thick.  Her  male  characters 
are  strikingly  feeble  and  ill-conceived.  Denis  Donne  himself  is 
the  mere  conventional  guardsman  of  fiction,  good-looking,  well- 
bred,  and  tyrannically  selfish.  Why  his  name  was  given  to  the 
book.  Miss  Thomas  only  knows.  He  is  certainly  the  least  inter- 
esting person  in  it,  except  perhaps  a weak-minded  young  noble- 
man who  suffers  himself  to  be  married  under  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  peerage.  The 
young  nobleman  happens  unfortunately  to  be  discovered  in  the  act 
of  making  love  to  a married  lady,  by  her  husband,  whereupon  the 
lady,  with  laudable  presence  of  mind,  vows  that  Lord  Allondale  was 
only  begging  her  to  intercede  for  him  with  her  handsome  gover- 
ness, of  whom  he  was  passionately  enamoured.  The  weak  peer 
listens  to  this  with  mingled  surprise  and  fury,  but  is  too  much 
afraid  of  Mr.  Donne’s  prowess  to  make  any  sign.  So  Mrs.  Donne 
proceeds  upstairs  to  intercede  with  the  governess.  Miss  Conway 
enters  into  the  necessities  of  the  situation  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
and,  to  Mrs.  Donne’s  unspeakable  dismay  and  mortification,  persists 
in  accepting  the  hand  of  her  involuntary  suitor.  The  scene  that 
ensues  is  comic  in  the  extreme.  The  two  ladies  “ float  with  a 
sort  of  holy  calm  hovering  about  them  into  the  drawing-room,” 
where  the  anxious  husband  and  the  discomfited  lord  have  been 
penned  up : — 

“ Mrs.  Donne  has  done  as  she  promised,  Lord  Allondale,”  Fanny  said 
gently.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  ivas  very  pretty  as  she  spoke, 
far  too  pretty  for  him  to  find  it  pleasant  to  he  so  humiliated  in  her  eyes  as  he 
knew  he  must  be  soon.  He  little  thought  how  she  was  going  to  humiliate 
herself  in  another  instant. 

“ I am  sure  I am  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Donne,”  he  stammered.  Then 
Fanny  fixed  her  full  deep  eyes  firmly  ou  his,  and  said, 

“ She  has  not  interceded  in  vain  ; I am  come  to  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  and  to  accept  it.” 

She  held  her  hand  out  to  him  as  she  spoke ; there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  to  take  it.  She  could  have  laughed  had  she  dared,  to  see  the  impotent 
rage  which  he  struggled  to,  and  could  not,  hide  from  her.  His  whole  spirit 
was  palpably  battling  against  being  thus  tricked,  but  he  dared  not  speak 
because  of  Lyster  Donne. 

Of  course  a peer  so  foolish,  a wife  so  ready,  and  a governess 
so  intrepid,  are  not  very  often  met  with  in  real  life,  nor  are  the 
complication  and  its  result  probable,  but  the  whole  is  possible 
enough  to  strike  the  reader  as  uncommonly  ingenious  and 
amusing.  The  authoress  is  much  more  successful  in  her  women 
than  with  guardsmen  and  curates  and  landed  proprietors.  Dora 
Donne,  the  matron  who  thus  reluctantly  surrendered  her  lover,  is 
elaborately  drawn,  and  with  a good  deal  of  skill.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  on  which  so  much  skill  has  been  expended  is  one  of 
the  most  odious  and  contemptible  within  the  range  of  feminine 
nature.  Mrs.  Donne  is  the  most  unscruprfious  kind  of  flirt.  Her 
whole  life  is  one  long  himt  after  men  who  will  fall  in  love  with 
her.  Any  man  who  does  not  go  down  on  his  knees  to  her  she 
instantly  detests.  She  boasts  of  her  own  step-son’s  passion  for 
her,  and  even  tries  to  get  up  an  affaire  with  a bishop.  At  the 
end  of  all,  when  Lyster  Donne  had  been  killed  in  a duel  on  her 
account,  and  she  has  run  away  with  a Frenchman,  we  leave  her  in 
the  desert  trying  to  have  a flirtation  with  a neologian  curate  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids.  This  wretched  creature,  in  spite  of 
the  authoress’s  denial  that  she  intended  her  to  be  so,  is  the  heroine 
of  the  book,  or  at  least  she  is  the  character  both  in  whom  the 
reader’s  interest  most  naturally  centres  and  from  whom  most  of  the 
action  springs.  Still,  disgust  at  Mrs.  Donne  does  not  blind  us  to 
the  power  of  the  writer  who  has  represented  her.  Having  deter- 
mined to  work  out  the  story  from  a vicious  flirt.  Miss  Thomas  has 
not  flinched  in  the  execution  of  her  design,  and  one  can  only  be 
sorry  that  she  did  not  choose  a sounder  base  of  operations.  Miss 
Conway,  too,  is  a well  drawn  but  not  very  attractive  character. 
Unlike  Dora,  she  has  a certain  amount  of  goodness  of  heart,  and 
a vague  desire  to  live  a virtuous  or  even  high-minded  life.  But, 
like  many  others,  she  is  even  fonder  of  handsome  dresses  and 
pretty  bonnets  and  good  jewellery  than  of  highmindedness,  and  so 
she  marries  the  nobleman  whom  she  despises  and  hates.  She 
would  have  preferred  a brilliant  Frenchman,  whose  talk  about 
ideas  and  principles  had  dazzled  her,  but  he  was  poor,  and  instead 
of  his  wife  she  becomes  his  patroness.  The  reader  is  at  first 
alarmed  lest  the  patronizing  should  end  in  the  criminality  so  indis- 
pensable in  the  modern  novel ; but  most  fortunately  Lady  Allondale 
persuades  M.  Goubaud  to  ride  in  a steeple-chase,  and  the  luckless 
Gaul,  after  a narfow  escape  from  breaking  his  neck,  is  mortally  huffed. 
Eventually  he  goes  into  his  uncle’s  wine-house  at  Lisbon,  and  his 
patroness,  finally  rescued  from  temptation,  begins  gradually  to 
like  her  hu.sband  and  to  lead  an  unimpeachalsle  life.  The  authoress 
is  not,  as  we  have  said,  particularly  happy  in  the  men  whom  she 
has  introduced,  but  she  has  the  merit  of  inventing  a kind  of 
curate  who  has  not  before,  we  believe,  been  recognised  by 
novelists.  Straws  show  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  an 
imaginary  curate  in  a novel  may  show  some  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  We  have  had  curates  who  delivered  tracts,  and  preached 
“ coorses,”  and  presided  over  Evangelical  tea-parties  ; curates  who 
were  given  to  dalmatics,  and  chasubles,  and  daily  services,  and, 
lastly,  curates  who  combined  preaching  the  Gospel  with  thrashing 
gamekeepers  and  leaping-  five-barred  gates.  But  Miss  Thomas  has 
made  a hero  out  of  a “ rationalist.”  What  Mr.  Brown’s  precise 
heresy  was  she  does  not  inform  us,  but  it  was  so  serious,  at  all  events. 


that  his  conscience  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  Church ; and  the 
authoress  has  judiciously  provided  him  with  a small  private  fortune, 
so  that  he  is  enabled  to  combine  conscience  with  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, and  an  income.  He  is  alway  writing  mysterious  books 
upon  the  Bible,  of  which  the  leading  reviews  speak  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  at  last  he  goes  to  Palestine  to  satisfy  himself 
on  one  or  two  troublesome  points.  Why  he  should  go  to  the  East, 
“ to  settle  satisfactorily  the  relative  merits  of  divers  creeds,”  we 
cannot  quite  see.  However,  he  retmns  full  of  new  ideas  and 
writes  another  book,  which  once  more  covers  him  with  glory,  and 
we  leave  him  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a rich  and  pretty 
wife. 

Miss  Thomas  is  occasionally  guilty  of  very  slipshod  or  even  bad 
gi-ammar,  but  perhaps  this  is  less  objectionable  than  a ten- 
dency to  use  slang.  Bad  grammar  may  easily  be  cured,  but  a 
habit  of  spicing  a book  with  such  words  as  “levant,”  and 
“ shady  ” (meaning  doubtful),  and  “eventuate  ” is  apt  to  become 
confirmed.  There  cannot  be  much  harm  done  by  the  obvious 
blunder  of  such  an  expression  as  “ finding  out  whom  she  was,” 
but  careless  readers  may  learn  to  excuse  talk  about  “ circumstances 
that  had  eventuated  from  the  baseness  of  others.”  Words  of  this 
sort  should  only  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  flunkeys.  But  no 
flunkey  would  have  been  guilty  of  telling  us  of  a lord’s  daughter, 
as  Miss  Thomas  does,  that  “ she  would  compel  you  to  come  and 
partake  of  a sumptuous  and  expensive  dinner,  during  the  masti- 
cation of  which  she  would  sharply  reprove  you  for  the  wanton 
waste  of  imbibing  a whole  glass  of  stout — ‘ at  tuppence  a glass, 
my  dear,  tuppence  a glass,  not  that  I grudge  it,  but  that  is 
the  price  ’ — and  then  soothe  your  ruffled  feelings  with  a 
glass  of  champagne.”  Only  a person  who  coifid  use  such  hateful 
phrases  as  “ masticating  ” one’s  dinner  would  suppose  that  a glass 
of  champagne  immediately  after  a glass  of  stout  would  soothe 
anybody’s  ruffled  feelings.  Notwithstanding  this  and  some  similar 
absurdities,  if  Miss  Thomas  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  a rather 
deeper  knowledge  both  of  the  mysteries  of  the  English  language 
and  of  the  ways  of  polite  life,  and  will  give  herself  a fair  chance  by 
refraining  from  writing  for  ten-pound  notes,  she  can  scarcely  fail 
to  take  a foremost  place  in  the  school  of  fiction  to  which  she 
belongs. 


LANFREY’S  ESSAYS.* 

MLANFREY  belongs  to  a school  of  earnest  and  liberal 
« writers  who  have  for  some  time  maintained  the  only 
genuine  opposition  to  the  Imperial  system  of  government.  Al- 
though at  the  outset  all  the  most  distinguished  men  in  literature 
were  vehemently  opposed  to  the  coup  d'etat  and  its  author,  it  must 
be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  the  Court  has  succeeded  in  gaining  some, 
and  in  silencing  others,  of  its  former  opponents ; not  because  there 
exists  a strong  conviction  that  Imperialism  is  either  the  best  or 
the  only  possible  form  of  government  in  France,  but  because  the 
present  order  of  things  has  acquired  a certain  stability,  and  because 
the  Emperor  has  all  the  prestige  of  success.  Fortunately,  there 
still  remain  some  men  of  sufficient  independence  of  thought  and 
character  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  vulgar  splendour  of  the  Imperial 
Court  or  to  despair  of  the  liberties  of  France.  But  the  duties  of 
an  Opposition  are  very  arduous,  and  involve  considerable  sacrifices. 
It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a hearing  without  coming  into  collision 
with  constituted  authorities,  and  those  who  aspire  to  the  restora- 
tion of  political  liberty  have  to  encounter,  not  only  the  active 
opposition  of  the  partisans  of  the  existing  system,  but  also  the 
cynical  apathy  which  seems  to  hang  like  a weight  on  the 
public  opinion  of  France.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
intense  materialism  of  the  Imperial  policy  has  had  a cor- 
rupting influence  for  which  commercial  prosperity  and  increased 
national  wealth  can  never  compensate.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  some  better  work  to  do  in  this  world  than  to  feed 
and  grow  fat.  This  conviction  is  deeply  felt  by  many  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  France,  and  from  time  to  time  we  witness 
the  outpouring  of  indignation  at  that  terrible  sacrifice  of  national 
morality  which  is  the  price  paid  by  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth  for  the  benefits  of  a Bonapartist  dynasty.  Too  much 
honour  cannot  be  given  to  those  who  have  undertaken,  at  so  great 
a disadvantage,  the  championship  of  truth  and  liberty  j and  though 
we  may  occasionally  be  tempted  to  differ  from  their  reasoning  or 
to  question  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  tribute  of  admiration  from  persistent  energy  and  un- 
swerving honesty  of  purpose.  In  the  history  of  nations  there 
occur  from  time  to  time  epochs  of  public  depression  and  abject 
submissiveness  most  lamentable  to  witness,  and  infinitely  dis- 
honouring to  those  who  yield  to  such  influences.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Imperialism  has,  for  a dozen  years,  completely 
enchained  or  intimidated  the  opinion  of  France.  The  greater 
credit  is  due  therefore  to  the  few  isolated  thinkers  and  writers 
who  have  had  the  courage  not  to  despair  of  the  destinies  of  their 
country,  and  who  have  dared  to  maintain  their  faith  in  political 
liberty,  and  to  assert  the  claims  of  their  counti-junen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  free  men,  and  their  capacity  to  exercise  them. 
It  is  but  too  often  repeated,  in  this  country,  that  France  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  sword,  and  the  same  evil  doctrine  has  been 
sedulously  inculcated  by  French  writers  of  Imperialist  views. 
But  despotism  always  has  its  flatterers  in  the  press,  as  well  as  in 
the  salons  or  on  the  Stock-Exchange.  It  is  hard  "to  believe  that 
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the  most  cultivated  nation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  can  only  bo 
treated  altevnntely  as  a spoilt  child  or  a wild  beast.  At  all 
events,  littlo  value  can  be  assigned  to  the  judgments  of  those  who 
have  been  accomplices  in  the  destruction  of  the  free  institutions 
which  they  condemn. 

In  M.  Lanfrey’s  Essays  there  is  more  of  political  than  of  literary 
criticism,  and  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a unity  to 
the  volume  before  us  which  is  not  always  found  in  reprints 
of  articles  written  at  various  periods.  An  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  a high  regard  for  political 
morality  pervade  each  essay,  and  give  a completeness  and  a value 
to  the  collection  far  beyond  the  interest  of  the  subject-matter  or 
the  undoubted  literary  ability  with  which  it  is  treated.  The 
subjects  and  characters  selected  for  discussion  in  this  volume  furnish 
the  author  with  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  causes  which,  in 
his  opinion,  have  led  to  the  failure  of  the  different  political  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made  in  France  since  the  first  Revolution. 
His  own  opinions  probably  incline  rather  towards  Republicanism 
than  any  other  form  of  government;  but,  unlike  most  French 
writers,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  real  objects  and  aims  of 
political  organization  from  a blind  reverence  for  particular  forms. 
He  condemns  the  Imperialism  of  the  first  Napoleon  as  freely  as  he 
does  the  system  of  M.  Guizot,  and,  in  his  essay  on  the  “ Regime 
Parlementaire,”  he  shows  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  weak- 
ened the  monarchy  of  July  and  led  to  a revolution  that  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  no  other  provocation  than  the  hollowness  of  the 
existing  system,  and  no  other  object  than  to  get  rid  of  that  system 
as  quickly  as  possible.  With  the  revolution  of  1 848,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  expression  of  the  natural  indignation  of  France, 
he  has  but  little  sympathy,  and  he  seems  to  entertain  no  great  respect 
for  the  self-appointed  chiefs  of  it,  or  for  the  wild  theorists  whose 
violence  and  extravagance  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  des- 
potism. Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  history  to  re- 
cord impartially  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  but  each  year 
makes  it  less  difficult  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  national  dissatis- 
faction which  had  been  at  work  from  July  1830.  To  analyse 
those  causes  must  be  a painful  task  for  a true  Frenchman  and  a 
genuine  friend  of  liberty ; but  it  is  only  by  a courageous  exami- 
nation of  the  faults  aud  follies  of  the  past  that  the  French  mind 
can  be  educated  in  political  science  and  be  rendered  capable  and 
worthy  of  the  freedom  to  which  it  aspires. 

The  first  essay  in  this  collection  is  an  elaborate  criticism  on  M. 
Thiers’s  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Few  books  in 
modern  times  have  had  a greater  share  of  popularity.  But  as  suc- 
cess is  not  an  infallible  test  of  excellence,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  examine  the  claims  of  a favourite  historian  to  such  unbounded 
admiration.  It  is  true  that,  in  France  as  in  England,  there  have 
been  found  many  who  have  protested  against  the  popular  verdict, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  majority  have  carried  the 
day.  It  is  fortunately  rare  that,  in  historical  or  literary  criticism, 
uniustructed  public  opinion  prevails  against  the  sober  judgment  of 
enlightened  thinkers ; — 

The  success  of  M.  Thiers  is  [says  M.  Lanfroy]  due  to  the  rare  and  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  book  and  tlie  average  of  intelligences  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared.  People  are  pleased  to  find  in  his  pages  their  tastes, 
their  passions,  their  own  mode  of  looking  at  things,  and  often  their  own  pre- 
judices. The  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  has  been  the  most 
faithful,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  expression  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
epoch.  Our  age  has  looked  at  this  picture  of  the  past  with  so  much  com- 
placency that  some  of  the  objects  portrayed  in  it  have  suddenly  come  to  life 
again.  This  miracle  has  not  been  altogether  the  work  of  M.  Thiers,  but  he 
has  not  stood  in  its  way.  His  admiration  for  the  past  did  not  create  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  at  once  outstripped  it  and  interpreted  it.  He  reasoned 
where  they  for  the  most  pai-t  onl}'  felt  vague  instincts.  Supported  and  in- 
spired by  them,  he  has  done  them  the  service  of  putting  their  aspirations  into 
a precise  and  determined  form. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  for  the  unreflecting 
reader,  M.  Tliiers  possesses  great  attractions.  But  if  the  spirit  in 
which  he  writes  and  the  judgments  which  he  forms  are  considered, 
he  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  superficial  of  historians. 
Intense  materialism  is  his  habit  of  mind,  and  his  highest  morality 
is  the  worship  of  success.  His  passion  is  for  war  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, aud  there  is  no  one  of  Napoleon’s  acts  of  spoliation  which 
he  does  not  defend.  It  is  only  when  the  Empire  was  falling  to 
pieces  that  M.  Thiers  can  detect  any  errors  in  the  Imperial  policy, 
and  regrets  that  the  system  of  the  Consulate  had  not  been  per- 
severed in.  We  believe  that  in  that  view  M.  Thiers  is  strictly 
original.  It  is  well  shown  by  M.  Lanfrey  that  the  Empire  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  Consulate  in  principles  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tice. The  policy  of  both  was  essentially  one  of  conquest.  The  First 
Consul  made  himself  President  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic ; as  soon  as 
be  became  Emperor  he  made  himself  King  of  Italy.  The  two  acts 
were  exactly  the  same,  and  inspired  by  th’e  same  ambition,  or,  as 
M.  Thiers  says,  by  the  same  desire  for  the  happiness  of  Italy.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  where  the  First  Consul 
e.rerce  sa  Iwifaisante  dictature — that  is  to  say,  despatched  an  army 
there,  and  changed  the  institutions  of  the  country  according  to  his 
pleasure.  The  only  difference  was  that,  during  the  Consulate,  his 
views  were  less  extended  because  his  means  of  carrying  them  out 
were  more  limited.  When  the  Empire  came,  he  attempted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  promote  the  happiness  of  Spain,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  all  Europe,  and,  in  consequence,  was  overthrown  in  the  midst 
of  his  benevolent  projects.  The  dream,  however,  of  M.  Thiers  is, 
that  if  Napoleon  had  restrained  his  ambition  within  prudent  limits 
he  might  have  remained  master  of  the  Continent.  After  this,  M. 
Lanfrey  very  justly  remarks : — 

Before  discussing  tlie  sublimity  of  this  spectacle,  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  whether  it  is  good  and  just  that  the  Continent  should  have  a master 


at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  matter  of  demonstration  that  such  a power, 
in  whosesoever  hanilH,  is  incompatible  with  the  free  genius  and  the  varied 
forms  which  m.akc  up  the  life,  the  grandeur,  and  the  origin.ality  of  modem 
civilization,  tlicn  tlie  whole  fabric  of  this  book  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  only 
chain  which  connects  the  dilfercnt  parts  disappears  altogether.  Now  there  ls 
no  truth  which  is  more  completely  established.  Napoleon  himself  had 
described,  before  his  historian  did,  the  state  of  things  which  the  realization 
of  such  a dream  would  have  implied.  If  Europe  (he  .said)  had  been 
conquered  once  for  all,  it  might  have  been  pos.sibic  to  devote  oneself  to  the 
chimera  of  the  beau  ideal  of  civilization.  Under  that  condition  there  would 
have  been  the  best  chance  of  introducing  evcryivhcrc  unity  of  codes, 
opinions,  principles,  sentiments,  view.s,  and  interests. 

The  entire  history  of  the  modern  world  is  a contradiction  to  this  beau  ideal. 
All  the  nations  which  have  sacrificed  to  the  fatal  divinityof  unifoi-mity  have 
been  at  once  struck  with  torpor  and  paralysis.  Rome  adored  it,  and  by  her 
worship  of  it  perished. 

Unhappily,  all  Frenchmen  arc  not  so  sensible  as  our  author,  and 
uneducated  national  feeling  will,  we  fear,  for  some  generations, 
loolc  for  its  own  glorification  in  the  oppression  and  spoliation  of 
neighbouring  countries.  It  has  been  M.  Thiers’s  office  to  do  his 
best  to  caress  and  corrupt  that  exaggerated  national  sentiment  Iw 
falsifying  history  and  by  the  grossest  perversion  of  morality.  It 
is  well,  however,  that  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  his 
authority  as  a teacher  is  boldly  impugned,  and  the  true  character 
of  his  doctrines  exposed. 

The  more  exclusively  political  essays  in  this  volume  are  those  on 
Armand  Carrel,  aud  M.  Guizot  and  the  Eeghne  Parlementaire.  In 
the  former,  M.  Lanfrey  finds  a congenial  subject,  and  apparently 
leans  to  the  opinion  that,  if  Carrel  had  survived,  France  might 
have  preserved  her  liberties.  There  was  never  a revolutionary 
leader  of  whom  so  much  was  hoped,  who  was  so  adored  by  his  own 
party,  and  so  respected  by  his  adversaries ; but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  struggle  between  the  popular  and  the  Conservative 
parties  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  the  system  of  Louis- 
Rhilippe  firmly  established.  But,  had  Carrel  been  living 
in  1848,  there  would  have  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Republicans  a leader  of  spotless  integrity,  high  purpose,  and 
dauntless  courage.  It  is  well  said  of  him,  “ Carrel  est  parmi 
nos  publicistes  ce  qu’  Andre  Chenier  est  parmi  nos  poetes ; une 
promesse  plus  belle  que  bien  des  gloires  toutes  faites.  II  semblait 
etre  naturellement  a la  hauteur  des  roles  les  plus  elevds,  et  rien  de 
grand  n’eut  dtonne  de  lui.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a writer  of  the  stamp  of  M. 
Lanfrey  should  be  very  favourable  to  M.  Guizot  and  the  system  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  held  so  important  a place.  The 
Orleanists  have  of  late  been  severely  judged,  and  by  none  more  so 
than  by  Liberal  writers,  who  ascribe  to  the  fatal  mistakes 
of  Louis  - Philippe  and  his  Ministers  the  catastrophe 
which  first  created  anarchy  and  then  fastened  a des- 
potism on  France.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and 
to  point  to  the  dynastic  tendencies  of  the  Orleans  family  and  the 
obstinate  blindness  of  M.  Guizot  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
revolution  of  1 848.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  with 
all  its  faults,  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  showed  the  highest  form 
of  political  freedom  ever  attained  in  France,  that  upon  the  whole 
the  Government  was  liberal  and  intelligent,  and  that  no  incon- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  the  country.  But  the  system,  though  it  might  be 
most  favourably  compared  with  its  predecessor  and  its  successor, 
suffered  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  Parliamentary  Government 
united  with  administrative  centralization.  Notwithstanding  the 
freedom  and  publicity  of  debate,  and  the  real  ability  of  many 
of  the  deputies,  the  Government  was  everything  in  the  country, 
and  *the  Chamber  nothing.  The  practice  of  secret  voting 
further  weakened  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Cham- 
ber because  it  exposed  the  deputies  to  suspicion.  When 
the  crash  came,  there  was  as  little  regret  for  the  Parliament  as 
there  was  for  the  fallen  dynasty.  As  long  as  France  is  ruled  by 
functionaries  responsible  only  to  the  chiefs  of  their  hierarchy,  and 
not  to  the  opinion  and  courts  of  the  country,  Parliamentary 
Government  can  never  become  a re;ility.  The  worst  charge  against 
M.  Guizot  is  that  he  attempted  to  work  with  a manifestly  imper- 
fect system,  and  that  he  possessed  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
courage  to  introduce  the  fundamental  reforms  which  the  opinion 
of  the  country  demanded,  and  which  might  have  saved  Parliamen- 
tary institutions. 

Hitherto,  French  statesmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  been 
upholders  of  this  system  of  administration,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  legitimate  action  of  public  opinion. 
Democrats  aud  republicans  have  been  as  anxious  as  Orleanists  or 
Imperialists  to  extend  the  power  and  duties  of  their  subordinates 
all  over  France.  M.  Lanfrey  is  one  of  the  few  who  are  able  to 
perceive  that  political  liberty  is  luiattainable  as  loiig  as  government 
by  functionaries  is  permitted  to  exist.  Reasonable  liberty  of 
individual  action  is  the  first  condition  of  a free  community. 
Unlike  His  Imperial  Majesty,  M.  Lanfrey  would  desire  to  see 
liberty  at  the  base  instead  of  the  simimit  of  the  political  edifice. 


THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS.* 

Mountain  travelling  has  of  late  not  only  given  birth  to 
a literature  of  its  own,  but  it  appears  to  have  entered  into 
the  substance  of  the  national  organization,  and  to  have  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  fixed  and  habitual  objects  of  an  Englishman’s 
existence.  As  such  it  could  hardly  fail  to  partake  of  that  prac- 
tical business-like  temper  which  characterizes  the  matter-of-fact 

* The  Cairngorm  Mountains.  By  John  Hill  Burton.  Edinburgh  and 
London : Wm.  Blackwood  & Sons.  1864 
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Briton,  and  to  be  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  same  orderly 
and  pragmatical  round  of  rule  and  regulation  wbicb  marks  our 
school  system,  our  household  economy,  and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  our  very  pleasures  and  diversions.  The  organization  of  a 
volunteer  regiment  or  a cricket  club  has  been  applied  to  our  prac- 
tice of  foreign  travel,  and  our  tourists  seem  compelled  to  subject 
themselves  from  the  outset  to  a training  as  rigorous  and  a discipline 
as  exacting  as  that  of  the  champion  of  an  international  fight  for  the 
belt,  or  the  pedestrian  in  a match  of  a thousand  miles  in  a thousand 
hours.  To  the  enforced  labour  of  grinding  up  for  many  a weary  hour 
page  after  page  of  “ Murray,”  succeeds  the  humiliating  tyranny 
of  the  guide,  and  the  dreary  treadmill-work  up  peak  and  glacier 
and  across  crevasse  and  moraine.  The  whole  thing  has  become 
soulless  and  mechanical,  and  the  reader  must  be  getting  insuffer- 
ably bored  with  hearing  in  how  fewer  hours  the  IMatterhorn  or 
Wengern  Alphas  just  been  scaled  by  the  Misses  Smith  than  it  was 
last  season  by  Mr.  Jones,  or  over  howmany  dreary  “cols”  or  “pics” 
Robinson  and  Brown  have  clambered,  with  nothing  but  Murray 
and  their  own  cockney  conceit  for  guides.  To  say  that  the  tour  is 
now,  in  anything  like  a respectable  minority  of  cases,  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  appreciating  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature,  or 
is  attended  with  one  iota  of  intellectual  or  moral  advantage,  would 
be  to  pass  from  the  region  of  experience  to  that  of  paradox.  Be- 
fore the  grinding  conventionalism  of  the  daj^,  no  scene  that  the 
officious  pedantry  of  the  guide  has  not  yet  invaded,  no  beauties 
lying  too  near  home  for  the  scope  of  a fortnight’s  tourist  ticket, 
can  retain  a chance  of  attracting  the  steps  of  the  common  type  of 
traveller,  or  are  thought  worthy  of  chronicle  in  the  egotistic  record 
of  the  cockney’s  summer  holiday. 

It  is  a real  pleasure,  therefore,  to  come  across  a tourist 
who  spurns  the  vulgar  restraints  of  fashion,  and  in  his  first 
bound  sets  himself  free  from  the  fetters  of  convention;  whose 
freer  soul  turns  to  regions  which  the  guide-compiler  has  not 
yet  mapped  out  and  tabulated,  who  can  find  and  appreciate 
in  home  enterprises  and  native  scenery  a loveliness  and  a charm 
which  have  of  late  been  attached  to  none  but  exotic  marvels 
and  far-off  adventures.  So  pure  and  genuine  a spirit  of  travel 
we  ivijoice  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Burton’s  lively  and  picturesque 
little  volume,  the  Cairngorm  Mountains.  The  writer  is  one  whose 
soul  had  fairly  sickened  under  the  dull  and  oppressive  routine  of 
travel  under  professional  guidance.  He  complains  pathetically 
how,  after  three  days’  experience  of  the  system  under  the  most 
favourable  natural  influences,  among  the  spray  of  the  great  Staub- 
bach,  the  ice-clefts  of  the  Grindelwald  glacier,  and  the  rocky 
stair  that  leads  down  to  Meyringen  of  the  many  fountains,  all  the 
visions  conjured  up  by  the  intense  sleep  they  left  behind  were 
crowded  with  dreams  of  the  whole  weary  history  of  petty  school 
persecutions,  the  recollections  of  school-life  under  a hard,  pedantic, 
irritable  pedagogue.  This  phenomenon  had  its  efficient  cause. 
Mr.  Burton  had,  for  the  first  time  in  a life  of  many  rambles,  put 
himself,  with  two  hapless  companions,  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  a guide.  It  was  the  suffering  of  spirit  endured 
throughout  those  three  days  of  bondage  that  made  him  vow  some 
day,  when  he  should  have  leisure  for  the  task,  to  lift  up  his  testi- 
mony against  the  perpetuation  or  extension  of  such  a system  of 
voluntary  slavery.  He  now  proclaims  himself  the  liberator  of 
tourists.  It  is  not  alone  in  submission  to  the  iron  rule  of  the  pro- 
fessional guide  that  the  degradation  of  that  unhappy  class  consists. 
It  lies  further  in  the  “ mapping  out,  in  guide-books  and  other- 
wise, of  certain  routes  which  the  tourist  is  to  take,  certain  things 
which  he  is  to  see,  and  certain  occurrences — generally  arrant 
falsehoods — in  which  he  is  to  believe.”  Having  previously  pro- 
tested against  a similar  usurpation  of  authority  as  to  the  books 
which  the  collector  should  acquire  and  read,  and  the  method  in 
which  he  should  read  them,  the  author  of  the  Booh  Hunter  offers 
these  fugitive  pages,  partly  reprinted  from  a leading  monthly  serial, 
as  an  inducement  to  the  reader  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  yoke 
of  guidance.  We  have  thus  a specimen  of  the  kind  of  scenes 
a rambler  may  alight  on  if  he  “take  his  feet  in  his  hands,” 
as  an  old  saying  goes,  and  step  out  independently  of  the 
hackneyed  line  of  tours.  It  must  be  needless  to  remark  that, 
in  his  little  record  of  Highland  travel,  Mr.  Burton  makes  no 
pretension  of  emulating  the  detailed  and  methodical  style  of 
those  technical  guide-books  which  are  his  special  avei-sion.  He 
attempts  no  systematic  summary  of  the  routes,  the  topography,  or 
the  natural  products  of  that  range  of  hills  which,  from  their  aspect, 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Cairngorm,  the  “ Blue  Mountain,”  and 
which  are  popularly  known  as  the  source  of  those  pebbly  lumps  of 
smoky  quartz  that  form  about  the  sum-total  of  Scottish  jewellery. 
The  book,  or  article  — for,  in  point  of  extent  and  stjde,'it  is  little 
more  — is  the  artless  unstudied  outburst  of  a mind  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  and  deeply  patriotic  in  its  preferences  for  native 
scenes  and  associations,  revelling  in  its  escape  from  the  trammels 
of  conventionality,  and  venting  itself  in  the  language  of  instinct 
rather  than  of  art. 

One  effect,  perhaps,  of  his  instinctive  recoil  from  stereotyped  or 
conventional  usage  is  Mr.  Burton’s  superior  admiration  for  the 
lesser  known  Ben  Muich  Dhui  over  the  established  monarch  of 
British  nountains,  Ben  Nevis.  In  his  stern  independence  of 
thought,  he  would  almost  appear  to  flout  with  unbelief  the 
verdict  generally  pronounced  by  scientific  no  less  than  general 
opinion,  and  ratified  by  the  calm  sentence  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
which  assigns  to  the  latter  a superior  height  by  no  feet.  In 
point  of  wild  beauty,  and  varied  eflects  of  colour  and  shade,  he  is 
doubtless  correct  in  the  expression  of  his  taste.  To  Ben  Nevis  he 
pays  the  compliment  of  “doing  justice  to  has  .manly  civility 


and  good  humour.”  He  has  found  “many  a crabbed  little  crag 
more  difficult  of  approach,”  and,  for  his  height,  there  is  scarcely  a 
mountain  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  reach  the  top.  He  stands 
majestic  and  alone.  Whereas  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  surrounded  by 
his  peers,  forms  a sort  of  chief  or  chairman  of  the  Cairngorm 
range.  He  stands  apart  from  the  every-day  world,  in  mysterious 
and  gloomy  grandeur.  “ The  depth  and  remoteness  of  the  soli- 
tude, the  huge  mural  precipices,  the  deep  chasms  between  the 
rocks,  the  waterfalls  of  unknown  height,  the  hoary  remains  of  the 
primeval  forest,  the  fields  of  eternal  snow,  and  the  deep  black 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices,”  are  full  of  associations  of  awe 
and  grandeur  such  as  no  other  scenery  in  Britain  is  capable  of 
arousing.  Such  is  the  barrenness  and  desolation  which  have  to 
be  encountered  on  the  route  from  Braemar,  that  little  inducement 
to  further  progress  appears  to  exist  for  the  ordinary  tourist.  The 
author  remembers,  when  inquisitive  in  his  boyhood  about  this 
region,  being  told  by  a Highland  gamekeeper  who  had  not 
acquired  the  tourist  slang,  and,  “ like  all  Highlanders  in  a state  of 
nature,  considered  a cultivated  field,  if  there  were  one  near  him, 
the  most  interesting  of  objects,”  that  it  was  a “fery  fulgar  place, 
and  not  fit  for  a young  shentleman  to  go  to  at  all.”  Without 
going  to  the  climax  of  “ vulgarity  ” which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
precipices  and  snows,  there  are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  de- 
creasing civilization  as  the  pine-trees  are  thinned  in  number,  the 
hills  become  less  craggy  and  abrupt,  and  “ the  country  in  general 
assumes  a bleak,  bare,  windjq  bog-and-moor  appearance  that  is 
apt  to  make  one  uncomfortable.”  Of  the  Vearious  routes  of  ap- 
proach to  his  favourite  mountain,  whose  name  Mr.  Burton  is  care- 
ful to  render  tvith  closer  propriety  than  the  “ Ben  Mac  Dhui  ” of  the 
maps  and  guide-books,  the  most  striking,  in  his  opinion,  is  that 
right  across  the  ridge  of  hills  which  bound  the  edge  of  the  Dee. 
Though  not  precipitous,  this  bank  is  very  high,  certainly  not  less 
than  a thousand  feet.  From  the  top,  if  the  day  be  clear, 
the  whole  Cairngorm  range  is  before  the  spectator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  from  summit  to  base,  as  Mont  Blanc  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  Col  de  Balm,  or  the  Jungfrau  from  the  Wengern 
Alp.  From  this  bird’s-eye  view  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
peculiar  structure  of  the  group  which  makes  the  valleys  so  much 
deeper  and  narrower,  and  the  precipices  so  much  higher  and  more 
abrupt,  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  There 
are  here  five  summits  springing  from  one  root,  and  all  more  than 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference 
of  the  whole  is  as  that  of  one  mountain,  originally  perhaps  a huge 
wide  rounded  hill,  Ben  Muich  Dhui  being  the  highest  part,  and 
the  whole  smooth  and  gentle  of  ascent.  But  from  some  geological 
upheaval  or  jerk  the  mass  has  apparently  been  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  shivered  into  manifold  shapes  and  positions,  showing- 
chasms  such  as  the  splitting  of  masses  of  stone  some  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  thick  may  be  imagined  to  produce.  From  this  pre- 
liminary survey  the  traveller  may  descend  into  Glen  Lui  Beg, 
where  the  stream  of  the  Lui  forces  a passage  through  the  steep 
banks  and  joins  the  Dee  a short  distance  below  the  Linn.  All 
here  is  peace  and  softness,  the  water  translucent,  “ a few  weeping 
birches  here  and  there,  hanging  their  disconsolate  tresses  almost 
into  the  stream.”  A few  strange  mysterious  round  mounds  of  the 
smoothest  turf  and  of  the  most  regular  oval  or  circular  construction 
rise  here  and  there  from  the  flat  floor  of  the  valley.  These 
are  not,  however,  as  the  natural  romance  of  the  exploi'er 
would  conceive  them  to  be,  the  funereal  records  of  some 
rmknown  ancient  people,  but  simply  geological  deposits, 
the  diluvium  left  by  the  recession  of  the  waters.  Some 
do  indeed  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  used  as  tombs — 
a circumstance  which  has  somewhat  tended  to  confuse 
the  settlement  of  the  origin  of  these  phenomena.  A few  miles 
up  the  glen  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  Cairngorm  of  Derrie,  or  the 
lesser  Cairngorm.  Here  the  valley  divides.  The  opening  to  the 
left,  Glen  Lui  Beg,  or  “ the  Little,”  forms  the  shortest  and  best  path 
to  the  summit  of  Ben  Muich  Dhui.  Tire  other  to  the  right  is 
Glen  Derrie,  one  of  the  passes  towards  Loch  Avon  or  A’an,  and 
the  basin  of  the  Spey.  The  ancient  forest  here  is  wild  and 
majestic,  and  in  a more  natural  and  primitive  state  than  the  neigh- 
boiu-ing  woods  of  Braemar.  At  the  western  end  of  Loch  A’an  is 
the  famous  Clach  Dhian  or  “ Stone  of  Shelter,”  an  immense  block 
of  granite  which  seems  to  have  fallen  from  a projecting  rock 
above  it,  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  broad  shoulder  of  Ben 
Muich  Dhui.  It  has  been  found  of  appreciable  service  by  many  a 
mountain  climber  who,  like  our  author,  has  been  benighted  or 
“ bemisted  ” on  his  toilsome  ascent  to  the  seat  of  the  “ Queen  of 
the  Storm.”  On  either  hand,  the  craggy  sides  of  Ben-y-Bouid 
and  Ben  Bainac  wall  up  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  yielding  at 
seasons  of  unusual  pressure  to  the  stress  of  the  waters,  set  free 
tumultuous  .and  disastrous  floods,  such  as  in  the  year  1829  laid 
waste  the  pleasant  tracts  along  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  The  effects 
of  a Highland  shower,  which  without  warning  overwhelms  the 
startled  traveller  and  swells  the  volume  of  loch  and  tarn,  has 
never  been  more  graphically  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burton : — 

Under  a bright  sun  and  a cloudless  sky  you  suddenly  catch  something  like 
a thud  on  the  hat.  Startled,  and  looking  upwards,  some  half-dozen 
tumblerfuls  of  water  come  splash  on  jmur  face.  There  seems  no  cause  for 
this,  except  that  the  hills  seem  to  be  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  the  sun  looks 
a little  hazj’-,  and  seems  to  be  leering  at  you— but  this  only  for  an  instant, 
while  you  are  at  the  edge  of  the  cloud  ; suddenly  all  becomes  dark  as  an 
eclipse',  while  the  tumblerfuls  rattle  down  in  millions.  After  a couple  of 
minutes  the  whole  stops  suddenly  as  with  a jerk,  or  as  if  the  gj-andmother  of 
all  buckets,  as  the  Persians  would  say,  had  been  emptied.  When  j-ou  c«me 
to  your  senses  you  see  the  cloud  careering  away  like  a black  curtain,  lifting 
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its  slcirts  over  mowitnin  after  mountain,  and  revealinf'  tlicm  to  the  sun, 
wltile  stretching  over  its  back  is  a double  rainbow — not  hazy  and  translucent 
like  common  specimens,  but  all  clear  as  if  jjainted  on  a black  board,  though 
with  colours  so  briglit  as  to  cat  out  any  ever  laid  on  by  hand  of  man.  On 
our  own  side  everything  glitters  in  the  sun  as  if  millions  of  diamonds  had 
ceil  strewed  about,  and  over  multifarious  clattering  broolcs  tiny  irises 
caper  away  in  all  their  finery  like  distracted  fairies,  b'rom  the  steeped 
birdies  in  tlie  hollows,  and  the  fields  of  bog-myrtle,  the  hot  sun  draws  out 
and  disporsos  a fragrance  to  which  the  odours  of  all  the  cosmetics  of  the 
perfumers’  shops  are  what  the  Dutch  call  them— stinks.  You  have  been  us 
comidetcJ}'  soused  as  if  you  had  been  dipped  under  Foyers  ; but  the  sensation 
is  worth  paying  for,  and  you  may  yet  have  refreshing  recollections  of  it 
when  traversing  some  shingly  plutonic  vine  district  or  dry  sandy  plain  of 
France  or  Germany. 

Several  pages  of  excellent  practical  counsel  to  tourists  in  general, 
and  explorers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  in  particular,  form  a kind 
of  sequel  to  the  narrative  of  the  tour  itself,  and  make  the  book, 
for  its  size  and  scope,  one  of  the  most  complete  as  well  as 
most  lively  and  intelligent  bits  of  reading  that  the  lover  of  works 
of  travel  has  seen  for  many  a day. 


THE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  THEATRE." 

A GERMAN  novel  which  does  not  exceed  three  small  volumes, 
and  which  deals  with  men  and  women,  is  something  so 
strange  that  we  are  prejudiced  from  the  first  in  its  favour.  And 
when,  in  addition,  it  contains  lively  dialogue,  pointed  remarks, 
descriptions  wRich  are  neither  forced  nor  tame,  we  are  tempted  to 
overlook  a great  many  faults  for  such  unusual  merits.  All  this 
may  be  said  of  the  Princess  of  the  Theatre,  a recent  novel  of 
Viennese  life,  and  a work  of  such  cleverness  and  vivacity  that  it 
has  naturally  provoked  furious  criticism  from  the  orthodox 
admirers  of  tediousness  and  idealism.  How  much  more  noble, 
how  much  more  worthy  of  the  calling  of  a novelist,  some  of  these 
gentlemen  remark,  is  a fiction  in  twelve  or  more  volumes  on  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  or  the  Enchanter  of  Rome  ! Of  course  we  do  not 
pretend  to  quarrel  with  this  sort  of  taste.  If  people  prefer  twelve 
volumes  to  three,  let  them  have  their  favourite  quantity.  But,  for 
our  own  part,  we  have  always  found  three  volumes  as  much  as  we 
can  digest,  and  when  we  look  to  the  end  before  beginning — not 
from  weak  curiosity  about  the  result  of  the  story,  but  to  count  the 
number  of  pages — we  are  pleased  to  find  300  the  utmost  limit. 

The  novel  of  Herr  Uhl  shows  a considerable  knowledge  of  the 
general  as  well  as  the  theatrical  life  of  Vienna.  His  pictures  of  the 
materialism  of  the  Austrian  capital,  the  intense  devotion  of  all 
classes  to  the  theatre,  with  their  indifference  to  all  other  kinds  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  justify  his  choice  of  a heroine  and  the  in- 
cidents of  her  somewhat  Hogarthian  progress.  Camilla  Wolfthal, 
the  princess  who  gives  her  name  to  the  story,  .is  a girl  of  Jewish 
birth,  who  begins  life  in  a menagerie  by  showing  a boa-constrictor. 
On  our  first  introduction,  we  see  her  showing  off  her  graceful  figure 
in  the  dress  of  the  circus,  with  the  great  serpent  coiled  round  her 
body.  Her  beginning  is  typical  of  her  character.  Throughout 
the  story  she  preserves  a certain  affinity  to  the  reptile ; the  trail  of 
the  serpent  winds  through  all  her  adventures.  It  is  in  this 
attitude  she  is  seen  by  Prince  Fahl-Fahl,  a young  nobleman, 
owner  of  a magnificent  castle  on  the  Rhine,  a four-in-hand,  blue 
eyes,  black  whiskers  cut  in  the  English  fashion,  a Newfoundland 
dog,  and  neither  character  nor  memory.  The  Prince  is  struck  with 
Camilla,  gets  her  address  from  the  master  of  the  menagerie,  and, 
finding  that  her  ambition  is  to  be  an  opera-singer,  provides  her 
with  money  and  opportunities  for  studying.  We  see  at  once,  and 
Herr  Uhl  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  us,  what  will  follow. 
Camilla  loves  the  Prince,  the  Prince  is  interested  in  Camilla ; she 
leaves  her  mother’s  roof  in  Cologne,  and  takes  up  her  quarters  in 
a lodging  the  Prince  has  provided.  All  the  time  she  is  under  the 
impression  that  Fahl  intends  to  marry  her,  and  never  notices  that 
he  is  gi’adually  cooling.  The  crisis  comes  when  she  gets  herself 
privately  baptized,  in  order,  to  remove  what  she  thinks  is  the  last 
obstacle  to  their  marriage ; the  Prince  at  the  same  time  is  almost 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  has  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Camilla  follows  him  to  Pesth,  finds  him  there,  but  loses  him 
again,  and  after  passing  through  one  or  two  experiences  of  life 
which  are  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  makes  her  debut 
at  the  Viennese  Opera  in  the  character  of  Fidelio.  We  have 
seen  her  poor  and  suffering ; she  now  goes  through  a series  of 
conquests.  She  fascinates  the  young  critic  Conrad  Heil,  who  is 
the  male  hero,  or  at  least  the  male  most  approaching  to  a hero,  in 
the  story ; she  succeeds  at  the  Opera  and  commands  the  directors ; 
she  telegraphs  love  messages  to  various  counts  and  barons  in  the 
towns  where  she  is  going  to  “star;”  she  marries  a rich  banker  in 
Vienna ; and  she  revenges  herself  on  Prince  Fahl,  Conrad  Heil, 
and  Conrad  Hell’s  love,  by  marrying  the  first  to  the  third,  and 
showing  the  second  that  they  are  tired  of  each  other  before  the 
honeymoon  is  over.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  as  regards 
the  heroine ; but  it  is  a very  bare  outline,  and  needs  filling  in.  We 
must  do  this  by  describing  the  separate  scenes. 

Camilla’s  heart  has  been  set  from  the  first  on  becoming  a singer. 
But  her  mother  is  a poor  widow  who  lives  by  baking  pastry  and 
selling  it  in  the  streets;  and  the  sum  demanded  for  Camilla’s 
education  can  onlj^  be  got  by  a year’s  service  in  the  menagerie. 
At  the  end  of  the  y-ear  everything  has  got  dearer,  and  the  music- 
teacher  asks  for  half  as  much  again.  This  is  given  by  Prince 
Fahl,  whom  the  mother  is  delighted  to  see  in  her  house,  and 
against  whom  she  does  not  attempt  to  guard  her  daughter,  though 
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she  scolds  and  bents  her  wl)cn  she  yields  liersclf  to  the  Prince.  The 
mother’s  room  in  which  this  part  of  the  story  take.')  place,  and 
where  Camilla  returns  in  later  years  when  travelling  with  the 
Vienna  banker  and  on  her  way  to  Paris,  is  a thorough  German 
interior.  The  great  stove  of  painted  tiles,  which  rises  to  the  roof, 
and  seems  to  divide  the  room  into  three  p.arts — two  cabinets  and  a 
reception-room — is  Hutch  in  its  fidelity,  and  the  tj'pical  Scripture 
histories  painted  on  the  tiles  are  a further  suggestion  of  Hogarth. 
I’here  is  Abraham  ollering  up  Isaac,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
dancing,  Judah  passing  the  veiled  woman  on  the  road.  Camilla’s 
mother  flies  upon  her  when  she  hears  that  she  has  given  herself 
up  to  the  Prince,  beats  her  furiously,  and  pushes  her  so  that  she 
falls  with  her  head  against  the  veiled  woman ; and  the  mother 
says,  “Look  there,  that  is  what  you  have  come  to!  ” There  is 
another  telling  scene  in  the  Hungarian  inn  where  Fahl  has  left 
Camilla.  She  is  without  money,  without  any  means  of  leaving  or 
paying  her  bill,  and  the  host  suggests  that  she  should  sing  in  the 
public  room.  The  public  room  is  so  full  of  smoke  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  face  from  another,  but  the  wild,  roaring 
society  drinking  there  is  at  once  struck  with  Camilla’s  beauty,  has 
her  lifted  on  a table  to  sing,  and  then  crowds  round  her  with 
questions  that  send  the  blood  into  her  face.  One  man  at  length 
forces  his  way  up  to  her,  and  wants  to  see  if  her  foot  is  as  pretty 
as  her  voice,  on  w'hich  she  loses  all  self-command,  and  dashes 
her  foot  into  his  face.  Camilla’s  debut  as  Fidelio,  at  Vienna,  is 
the  turning-point  of  her  career,  and  raises  her  suddenly  from 
a mere  chorus-singer  to  a prhna  donna.  The  petty  persecu- 
tions to  which  she  is  subjected  while  dressing  for  the  pail 
have  driven  her  almost  wild.  The  dresser  brings  a lamp 
which  goes  out  instantly,  and  makes  an  infernal  smell.  This 
is  the  doing  of  the  first  tragic  singer.  Another  sends  a letter 
and  despatch,  professing  to  come  from  the  many  Florestans  of  the 
truest  of  all  Fidelios.  The  hair-dresser  handles  Camilla’s  hair  in 
the  roughest  way  and  leaves  it  unfit  to  be  seen.  But  with  aU 
these  troubles  Camilla  does  not  lose  heart.  Her  nervousness, 
her  misery,  the  effects  of  her  recent  trials,  the  fear  of  a public 
which  is  set  against  her,  all  tend  to  make  her  appearance  more  in 
keeping  with  the  part  of  Fidelio.  In  spite  of  her  disagreeable 
notoriety,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  the  other  singers,  in  spite  of 
the  many  equivoques  occurring  in  the  piece,  and  in  spite  of  her 
character  having  been  fully  discussed  at  the  Cafe  Daum  before  the 
performance,  Camilla  triumphs,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
opera  is  woven  into  Herr  Uhl’s  story  entitles  him  to  be  called 
with  her. 

So  long  as  we  remain  with  Camilla  herself  we  are  thoroughly 
satisfied.  The  loves  of  Conrad  Heil  and  Marie,  and  the  way  in 
which  Marie  is  made  to  marry  Prince  Fahl,  are  not  told  so  cai'e- 
fully.  The  scene  at  the  masked  ball  in  which  Conrad  delivers  a 
long  tirade  against  actresses,  and  the  meeting  between  Conrad  and 
Marie  when  the  latter  is  being  escorted  home  by  the  Prince,  are 
dramatic  enough,  but  the  connecting  links  are  too  few,  and  the 
whole  has  an  imaccountable,  almost  improbable,  air.  Herr  Uhl 
himself  is  too  much  fascinated  by  Camilla ; and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  describes  her  kisses  transcends  the  usual  license  of  de- 
corous fiction.  “ Camilla’s  lips  were  like  two  soft  roUed-up 
leaves,  which  were  washed  in  dew,  and  lay  warm  and  fragrant  on 
Conrad’s  mouth,”  &c.  &c.  At  the  same  time,  the  feeling  of 
her  body  was  cold  and  still,  as  if  she  was  really  a snake- 
maiden,  a second  Geraldine,  of  whom  she  constantly  re- 
minds us.  It  is  a further  proof  of  the  fascination  she  has 
exercised  on  Herr  Uhl  that  he  sacrifices  his  story  to  her.  He 
makes  it  end  shortly  and  unsatisfactorily  for  her  sake.  All 
the  other  characters  end  badly,  or  come  to  little.  Conrad  HeU 
is  left  alone ; Fahl  and  Marie  are  unhappy ; Heil’s  friend,  whom 
we  have  every  reason  to  like  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  story,  and 
who  is  a man  of  ability  and  character,  and  has  luxurious  Viennese 
easy  chairs  and  admirable  Lafitte,  becomes  a nonentity,  asking  his 
wife  every  five  minutes  how  she  feels.  The  director  of  the  Viennese 
theatre,  who  was  originally  master  of  the  menagerie,  and  rescued 
Camilla  from  what  is  delicately  called  an  abyss,  has  his  ears  boxed 
by  a lady  singer  and  loses  his  post.  An  early  admirer  of  Camilla’s, 
who  was  a comrade  of  hers  in  the  menagerie  and  afterwards  goes  oa 
the  stage,  dies  miserably.  Camilla  herself  seems  the  only  one  who 
succeeds,  as  she  marries  the  rich  banker  Miiller  just  when  her 
voice  and  charms  are  failing.  She  dies,  that  is  the  book  leaves 
her,  a princess  of  the  theati-e — a character  which  will  not  desert 
her  in  the  salons  of  the  wealthy  banker. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  there  is  a considerable  flavour  of 
Bohemianism,  which  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  capital  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia.  Most  of  the  persons  either  belong  to  the  theati-e 
or  leave  their  native  spheres  to  frequent  it.  For  instance,  the 
banker  Miiller  is  very  difierent  from  the  London  type,  and  would 
hardly  be  owned  by  many  of  his  respectable  confreres.  That  he 
haunts  Camilla  at  Vienna,  travels  with  her  to  Cologne,  takes  her 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  marries  her,  is  hardly  so  significant  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  passes  a day  at  Cologne.  A whole  day  at 
Cologne,  what  was  he  to  do  there,  what  could  induce  Camilla  to 
wait  there  ? If  it  were  Baden-Baden  or  Paris  now — but  a whole 
day  in  Cologne  ! We  begin  to  feel  for  the  banker's  misery,  though 
we  have  spent  days  in  Cologne  ourselves,  especially  when  we  find 
him  going  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  giving  his  usual  Viennese 
whistle  for  his  carriage.  The  whistle  not  being  answered  reminds 
him  of  his  position,  and  in  his  despair  he  goes  to  the  telegraphic 
office,  and  spends  the  day  in  telegraphing  all  round  Eui'ope.  The 
obliging  officials  give  him  a room  to  himseltj  an  arm-chair,  and 
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the  day’s  papers.  He  takes  a bundle  of  telegraphic  forms  and 
writes : — 

Hotel , Table  4,  First  floor,  Vienna.  Cologne  with  Camilla.  She 

spends  the  day  to  gaze  into  the  Khine  and  her  past.  Perhaps  studies  for  a new 
opera  Lore! ey.  I know  what  it  means  to  he  bored.  Telegraphic  play.  How 
many  at  table  ? I bet  five.  Hundred  Napoleons  if  more  or  less.  Prater  fine 
to-day  ? Pretty  lady  at  the  table  ? Paris  to-morrow.  Answer  here, 
telegraph  office.  Muller. 

In  the  same  way  he  sends  to  his  banking-house  at  Vienna  for 
the  rate  of  exchange,  to  a house  at  Paris  for  political  news,  to 
the  Cafe  Anglais  in  Paris  for  a dinner  for  two  at  a hundred  francs 
a head  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  answers  come  while  he  is 
reading  the  papers.  From  his  Vienna  house  of  business  he  hears 
that  there  is  a panic  at  the  Bourse ; the  Pope  is  said  to  be  leaving 
Romo;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Paris  house  tells  him  that  the 
reports  about  the  Pope  are  imtrue,  and  he  rushes  himself  to  the 
telegraph  window  to  order  the  Vienna  house  to  buy.  Soon  after 
this  comes  the  answer  from  Table  4 that  the  bet  of  a hundred 
Napoleons  is  lost,  as  there  are  six  at  dinner;  but  the  stroke  of 
business  about  the  Pope  has  covered  a multitude  of  such  wagers. 
The  idea  of  passing  a dull  day  at  a telegraphic  office,  and  making- 
money  by  it,  is  certainly  clever,  but  there  are  many  such  descrip- 
tions in  Herr  Uhl’s  volumes.  He  sketches  Prince  Fahl-Fahl  as 
one  of  those  men  whose  dress  and  the  cut  of  whose  whiskers  are 
exactly  in  the  English  form,  but  adopted  with  such  emphasis  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  their  wearer  is“  not  an  Englishman.  When 
Camilla  is  going  to  Paris,  she  tells  her  mother  that  every  note  in 
Paris  brings  in  a Napoleon,  and  she  already  sees  Meyerbeer  coming 
to  offer  her  the  part  of  the  Africaine.  We  are  told  that  there  is  away 
of  speaking  false,  like  singing  false;  that  men  intend  to  speak  in 
a certain  tone,  but  the  throat  closes  itself  up,  and  another  tone 
proceeds  from  it ; they  speak  love  in  the  tone  of  hatred,  they  wish 
to  whistle  and  they  yelp,  they  want  to  kiss  and  they  bite.  And 
we  have  an  amusing  sketch  of  a ball  at  Vienna,  ^ffin  one  of 
those  amphibious  places  in  which  you  can  live  in  the  water 
as  well  as  on  land ; which  are  swimming  baths  in  summer  and 
dancing  halls  in  winter ; which  in  summer  have  too  little  water, 
while  in  winter  it  pours  copiously  from  the  ceiling  on  the  floor 
and  the  wreaths  of  the  ladies ; in  which  you  are  in  danger  of 
perishing  of  cold  in  summer  and  of  heat  in  winter ; and  in  which 
in  summer  you  see  the  men — and  in  winter  the  women — in  a state 
of  nature.”  But  the  scene  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  life 
of  Vienna  is  the  following  account  of  the  ordeal  through  which  all 
actresses  have  to  pass — an  account  given  by  Conrad  Heil  to  his 
friend  Eegenauer  under  the  influence  of  his  exquisite  Lafitte,  and 
in  one  of  the  delicious  easy  chairs  which  bear  the  name  of  Balzac, 
and  for  which  Vienna  is  justly  celebrated : — 

At  all  events  I will  not  play  in  the  comedy  of  expectant  actors,  and 
throned,  gracious,  condescending  critics.  Have  you  seen  this  comedy, 
do  you  know  it  ? When  an  actor  gives  up  an  engagement  to  go  to  another 
town,  he  asks  every  one  of  his  acquaintance,  “ Don’t  you  know  any  one  in 
Vienna,  any  editor,  any  critic,  any  journalist  ? ” If  they  say  yes,  then  it  is, 
“ Oh,  I beg  you,  give  me  a card,  a letter,  a word  of  recommendation  to  your 
friend ! ” Arrived  in  Vienna,  the  first  question  to  the  valet-de-place  is, 
“ Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  this  or  that  gentleman  ? ” The  valet-de- 
place, who  has  often  heard  the  same  question,  replies,  smiling,  “ Oh,  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself,  the  servant  of  the  theatre  has  the  list  of  all  the 
people  you  want  to  visit.  You  belong  to  the  theatre  ? ” When  a young 
artiste  presents  herself  to  the  director,  he  asks  at  once  if  she  has  made  her 
visits  to  the  newspapei-s.  If  not,  she  is  sent  off  at  once ; that  is 
the  first  thing,  the  most  important  for  her  career.  The  poor  g-irl,  tired 
with  her  journey,  overpowered  by  the  effect  of  the  great  city,  follows 
the  servant,  mounts  the  large  green  carriage  of  the  theatre  intended  for 
the  wardrobes  of  two  actresses,  and  loses  herself  in  the  space  like  a snow- 
flake in  the  air.  The  carriage  goes  slowly  round  to  the  various  newspaper- 
offices,  to  the  countless  doctors  of  the  world’s  wisdom,  who  are  not  doctors 
for  the  most  part.  The  way  leads  through  an  office  or  ante-room  which  is 
not  exactly  impregnated  with  the  scents  of  Arabia.  The  servant  throws  open 
a door,  and,  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  the  young  actress  enters  into  a room 
full  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  a dozen  faces  staring  at  her,  scarcely  one  of  which 
she  can  distinguish.  No  one  rises  to  greet  her,  no  one  speaks  to  her.  She 
blushes  purple,  for  in  every  look  she  reads  “A  new  actress.  Is  she  young  ? 
Is  she  pretty  ? ” If  she  is  not  pretty,  she  is  lost  -,  no  one  takes  any  interest 
in  her,  and  the  writers  do  not  waste  another  glance,  but  return  to  their 
valuable  labours.  If  it  is  summer,  she  is  lucky  not  to  find  all  the  writers 

in  their  shirt-sleeves In  this  way  she  goes  round  the  twelve  or 

fourteen  newspaper  offices.^ 

If  this  is  the  school  of  princesses,  we  do  pot  -wonder  that  Herr 
Uhl  is  so  severe  a critic  of  the  royalty  of  the  theatre. 


CAEOLINE  MATILDA.* 

The  fact  that  les  absents  ont  tovjours  tort  never  received  a 
more  striking-  confirmation  than  in  the  short  and  miserable 
existence  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  sister  to 
George  HI.  Leaving-  England  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  a "bride, 
to  share  the  throne  of  a young  King  reputed  to  be  handsome, 
generous,  and  the  idol  of  a patriotic  people,  life  seemed  to  open 
before  her  -with  the  brightest  omens.  Within  six  years  she  was 
ig-nominiously  imprisoned  and  repudiated  on  the  most  frivolous 
charges,  supported  by  ridiculously  feeble  evidence.  Her  own  family 
virtually  acknowledged  her  guilt  by  taking  no  steps  to  prove  her 
innocence ; the  sluggish  good-nature  of  George  III.  only  interfered 
to  save  her  life ; and  she  finally  died  in  Hanover,  with  a lasting 
blot  upon  her  fair  fame,  in  1775,  less  than  ten  years  after 
she  had  first  left  her  home.  The,  extraordinary  supineness 
displaj'ed  by  the  English  royal  family  is  less  surprising  than 
the  general  absence  of  public  curiosity,  which  might  have  been 
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expected  to  pounce  eagerly  on  so  fascinating  a bit  of  scandal. 
Even  the  remarkable  and  dramatic  career  of  Struensee,  and  his 
mysterious  connexion  with  the  Queen,  failed  to  excite  a lasting- 
interest.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  ex-physician  and  maire  du 
palais  has  formed  the  basis  of  plots  for  operas,  plays,  and  novels, 
but  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a critical  examination  by  the 
light  of  contemporary  evidence,  in  a manner  to  warrant  an 
impartial  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  satis- 
factory to  be  enabled  to  obtain  at  least  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  regards  this  cause  celbhre ; and  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall 
furnishes  abundant  materials  in  three  large  octavo  volumes. 
The  book,  as  a whole,  is  a little  too  long,  and  rather  dry ; but  the 
author  has  shown  praiseworthy  diligence  in  collecting  and  veri- 
fying the  numerous  pamphlets  and  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  has 
thro-wn  together  a great  mass  of  curious  and  hitherto  unpublished 
information,  derived  partly  from  the  privy  archives  at  Copenhagen, 
partly  from  the  journals  and  correspondence  of  Sir  N.  W.  AVraxall, 
who  played  a considerable  part  in  the  intrigues  carried  on  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Queen’s  life.  Written  with  these  advantages, 
the  book  gives  a faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Court  of  Denmark  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  avowedly  the  work 
of  an  enthusiastic  partisan,  designed  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a 
much--wronged  woman,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  unbecoming  or 
unhistorical  partiality.  Facts  damaging-  to  the  author’s  cause  are 
never  suppressed,  though  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  are 
perhaps  not  invariably  judicious.  There  is  also  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  general  method  of  the  narrative ; and  occasional  repe- 
titions throughout,  coupled  with  a good  deal  of  unnecessary 
prolixity  in  the  last  volume,  are  decidedly  tiresome.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  patricB  pietatis  in).ago  disarms  our  -wrath,  and  Sir  Lascelles 
Wraxall  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  wishing-  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  his  ancestor. 

With  an  honest  though  somewhat  dull  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
Copenhagen,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  English  Ministry 
should  have  been  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
Christian  Vli.,  to  whom  they  resolved,  without  hesitation,  to 
entrust  the  happiness  of  an  English  princess.  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  a century,  it  is  with  a mixture  of  contempt  and  pity  that 
one  reads  of  the  babyish  despotism  and  premature  debauchery  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen.  The  naturally  good  abilities  and  ready  wit 
which  he  possessed  were  soon  darkened  by  a mental  derange- 
ment, apparently  congenital,  which  was  fatally  aggravated  by 
the  harsh  treatment  and  brutal  ignorance  of  his  tutor  Von 
Reventlow.  This  person  scorned  the  refinement  of  a whipping- 
boy  for  the  young  prince,  and  his  only  idea  seems  to  have  been 
the  application  of  brute  force  sufficient  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
future  King,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a state  of  unquestioning 
obedience.  This  tyranny,  however,  ended  in  1766,  on  the  death 
of  Frederic  V.,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  the  Crown  Prince  • 
to  the  throne.  He  was  now  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  as 
unfit  to  rule  as  inexperience,  ignorance,  and  caprice  could  make 
him.  No  trouble  had  ever  been  taken  to  give  him  the  slightest 
training  of  any  kind;  indeed,  up  to  the  very  day  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  spend  a ducat  of 
his  own,  and  had  never  learned  to  control  his  own  expenses.  The 
time  was  critical  for  Denmark.  The  Government  was  frightfully 
embarrassed,  and  required  a strong  and  practised  hand  to  rescue 
it  from  hopeless  confusion.  During  the  last  years  of  Frederic  V. 
the  foreign  envoys  had  practically  ruled  the  country,  and  con- 
tended openly  for  the  prize  of  ascendency,  much  as  Prince 
Mentschikoff  and’  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedclitfe  struggled  for  the 
lead  at  Constantinople : — 

According  as  the  representative,?  of  foreign  Courts  had  at  their  command 
more  diplomatic  brutality,  finesse,  or  money,  the  po->ver  -was  in  turn  -with 
the  Eussian  or  French  envoy,  at  times  -with  the  English  ; and  they  guided 
or  ordered  the  Ministers,  and  through  them  the  King.  Ho-sv  matters  rvent 
on  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  about  1,400  French  adventurers,  mostly  of  the 
lo-\vest  class,  -were  appointed  in  the  Danish  civil  and  military  ser-vice.  When 
Frederic  V.  died,  the  counti-y  was  in  a state  of  ruin.  The  army  and  navj' 
were  neglected,  the  State  debt  was  frightfully  swoUen,  the  taxing  power  of 
the  country  was  exhausted,  and  the  morals  of  the  higher  classes  were 
utterly  corrupted,  while  the  lower  orders  were  sullenly  murmuring.  Into 
this  chaos  of  poverty,  necessity,  and  discontent  the  youthful  King  was 
expected  to  introduce  order,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  him  as  the 
regenerator  of  Denmark. 

Unfortunately,  sucb  an  idea  never  occurred  to  tlie  King  Hmself. 
The  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  affairs  of  State  was 
chiefly  spent  by  him  in  the  company  of  a negro  boy  and  a favourite 
dog,  called  Gourmand,  which  was  encouraged  to  annoy  the  old 
courtiers,  who  seem  to  have  been  admirably  true  to  their  national 
character  as  it  appears  in  the  person  of  Polonius.  At  one  time, 
we  hear  of  the  King  creeping-  behind  his  grandmother's  chair  and 
powdering  her  hair  with  sugar ; at  another,  he  sprinkles  a cup  of  hot 
tea  upon  a young  lady’s  face  in  the  royal  box  at  the  Opera;  and, 
according  to  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  none  of  his  devoted  subjects 
could  resent  such  tricks  “ which  had  procured  him  a few  happy 
moments.”  But,  bad  as  these  manners  were,  the  royal  morals 
were  soon  worse.  A regular  succession  of  favourites  lost  no  time  in 
showing  the  poor  boy  a little  life,  and  soon  made  him  an  adept  in 
the  noble  arts  of  beating  watchmen,  breaking-  windows,  and  diving 
into  the  most  impure  haunts  of  his  own  capital.  These  excesses 
caused  considerable  scandal,  for  the  influence  of  the  Court  immo- 
rality did  not  extend  far.  The  substantial  burgher  class  was 
generally  sedate,  decorous,  and  somewhat  puritanical ; the 
respectability  of  the  nation  was  outraged;  murmurs  began  to  be 
heard,  and  it  was  universally  agreed  that  an  early  marriage  was 
the  only  chance  of  winning  the  Iving  back  from  his  evil  ways. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Caroline  Matilda  became  Queen  of 
Deumarh.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  extravagant  to  augur 
much  happiness  from  such  a marriage,  but  the  most  moderate 
anticipations  were  speedily  disappointed.  The  Kinw  believed  tliat 
it  was  not  du  hon  air  for  a man  to  love  his  wife,  and  alone 
among  his  people  remained  absolutely  dead  to  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  young  Queen.  Decent  neglect  and  decorous  indifference 
was  all  she  could  win  from  her  husband;  wlio,  surrounding  her 
with  attendants  of  notoriously  infamous  character,  seemed  not 
unwilling  that  she  should  imitate  the  example  of  his  own  unblush- 
ing infidelity.  After  the  evident  failure  of  the  matrimonial 
panacea  it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  King  should  see  a little 
of  foreign  countries ; but  eight  or  nine  months  spent  in  cultivating 
the  demi-monde  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  small  German  capitals 
Lad  -little  tendency  to  improve  his  intellect,  morals,  or  constitu- 
tion ; and  Denmark  had  to  regret  the  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
a quarter  of  a million.  The  one  noticeable  point  in  this  journey 
is  that  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  forward  a man  who  was  des- 
tined to  exert  no  ordinary  influence  on  the  Court  of  Copenhagen, 
and  to  become  for  the  next  two  years  virtual  master  of  Denmark. 

John  Frederic  Struensee,  the  son  of  a Lutheran  clergyman  at 
Halle,  and  a man  of  considerable  vigour  and  ability,  joined  the 
royal  suite  as  court  physician  at  Altona,  and  immediately  became 
the  central  figmre  in  the  petty  intrigues  which  took  the  place  of 
government  at  Copenhagen.  Of  his  ready  wit  and  fascinating 
manners  there  can  be  no  question,  since  these  alone  enabled  him 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  his  birth,  and,  within  a few  months, 
to  skip  lightly  up  the  steps  of  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a Count 
and  the  authority  of  an  irresponsible  Cabinet  Minister.  His  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  untiring  energy  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness were  equally  conspicuous,  but  his  mind  was  deficient  in  the 
comprehensive  grasp  necessary  for  a systematic  reformer ; and  the 
disgraceful  pusillanimity  which  hastened  his  fall  marred  many  of 
his  best  plans,  and  revealed  the  selfish  shallowness  of  his  nature. 
The  ostentatious  liberalism  of  his  administration  and  his  over- 
praised attempts  at  reform  are  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
superficially  clever  German,  brimful  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 
and  thrown  by  accident  into  a country  where  feudal  barbarities 
were  still  thinly  covered  by  a clumsy  imitation  of  French  artifi- 
ciality and  refinement.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  much 
of  his  policy  was  enlightened  and  vigorous.  The  powers  of  the 
Crown  were  consolidated  and  strengthened  in  a manner  unknown 
since  the  settlement  of  the  monarchy  in  1 66o,  and  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  received  an  effectual 
check  such  as  had  never  been  given  to  it  by  the  intervention  of  the 
old  “ Royal  Railiffs.”  The  aboUtion  of  the  censorship  of  the  press 
was  apparently  a measure  for  which  the  Danish  mind  was  hardly 
ripe,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  qualify  the  concession.  Still 
more  damaging  to  Struensee  was  the  pious  hon'or  excited  by  his  un- 
piuitanical  legislation  concerning  adultery,  foundlings,  and  illegiti- 
mate children  in  general,  which  was  very  unfairly  criticised  with 
reference  to  the  notorious  irregularity  of  his  own  private  life.  Two 
other  innovations,  which  at  the  time  excited  a perfect  burst  of 
indignation,  seem  to  have  been  honestly  designed  for  the  public 
service.  The  first  was  the  concentration  into  one  board  of  the 
various  “ Colleges  ” which  had  been  accustomed  to  muddle  away 
the  scanty  finances  of  the  country.  The  second  provided  for  the 
abolition  of  a number  of  utterly  undeserved  pensions,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  a host  of  well-paid  sinecures.  Unfortunately  most  of 
these  reforms  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  fall  of  Struensee,  and 
meanwhile  the  extravagant  prodigality  of  the  Court  neutralized 
all  attempts  at  retrenchment. 

By  this  time  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  go  through 
even  the  form  of  obtaining  the  royal  consent  to  the  measures 
of  the  Government.  The  King  was  allowed  to  amuse  him- 
self and  to  spend  as  much  money  as  he  pleased,  while  the 
Cabinet  Minister,  on  his  own  authority,  and  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  lex  regia,  issued  a number  of  decrees  which  practically 
subverted  the  whole  Constitution  of  the  country.  By  this 
extravagant  usurpation  every  party  in  the  State  was  for  the 
moment  consolidated  into  one  compact  and  resolute  Opposition. 
All  that  was  respectable  and  patriotic  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
lowest  hangers-on  of  the  Court.  The  clergy  denounced  Struensee 
in  the  pulpit,  the  guards  and  sailors  mutinied,  and  brought  the 
great  Minister  to  his  knees,  while  even  the  upright  and  charitable 
Reverdil  openly  condemned  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  The  Oppo- 
sition, if  it  deserves  the  name,  were  not  long  in  finding  a leader. 
The  Queen  Dowager,  Juliana  Maria  of  Wolfenbiittel,  eagerly 
joined  a plot  which  promised  to  effect  the  ruin  of  a Minister  who 
had  slighted  her  and  of  a daughter-in-law  whom  she  hated.  A 
cry  was  artfully  raised  that  the  King  was  dishonoured,  and  that 
the  sudden  elevation  of  Struensee  was  entirely  due  to  the  guilty 
passion  which  the  Queen  entertained  for  him.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  177 1 this  scandal  was  eagerly  caught  up  and 
spread  by  a host  of  enemies  to  whom  the  favourite  was  odious 
alike  as  a reformer  and  as  a German,  and  who  believed  anything 
of  a man  who  was  known  to  have  enriched  himself  on  the  spoil  of 
a hundred  families.  In  a short  time  the  con^irators  acquired 
confidence  for  a coup  d'etat,  and  on  the  night  of  January  17,  1772, 
the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  and  Struensee  were  arrested  in  their 
beds,  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity  and  cmelty. 

Their  fate  was  hastened  by  the  infamous  cowardice  of  Struensee, 
who  vainly  hoped  to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  a ready  avowal  of 
his  guilt.  Caroline  Matilda  immediately  made  a similar  confession, 
which,  assuming  her  innocence,  is  altogether  inexplicable.  The 
evidence  brought  forward  by  her  biographer  seems  to  indicate  that 


her  conduct  was  prompted  by  a desire  to  save  the  life  of  her 
favourite,  but  how  she  can  have  formed  such  an  expectation  is 
quite  incomprehensible.  None  of  the  testimony  given  against  her 
on  the  mock  trial  which  followed,  mostly  by  prejudiced  or  corrupt 
witnesses,  was  in  the  slightest  degree  conclusive,  and  at  bestcould 
only  lead,  before  an  honest  jury,  to  a verdict  of  “not  proven.” 
The  conduct  of  the  Queen  as  a mother  had  always  been  most 
exemplary;  and  the  occasional  levity  and  indiscretion  of  her  con- 
duct in  society,  her  unbecoming  appearance  in  man’s  dress,  and  her 
undue  familiarity  with  Struensee,  were  in  part  actually  prompted 
by  her  imbecile  husband,  and  were  partly  the  effect  of  a natural 
reaction  from  his  brutality.  Still,  however,  ns  usual,  the  scandal 
was  not  entirely  without  foundation ; and  if  the  conduct  of  her 
persecutors  had  been  less  outrageous,  and  one  could  consider  the 
case  purely  on  its  own  merits,  it  might  be  admitted  tliat  her  suf- 
ferings were  not  altogether  undeserved. 

The  tedious  details  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Struensee  and 
his  friends  are  simply  disgusting,  and  scarcely  worth  reporting  at 
length.  StiU  less  noticeable  are  the  petty  intrigues  earned  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Queen  between  Celle,  Copenhagen,  and 
London,  which  were  perhaps  fortunately  terminated  by  her  pre- 
matm'e  death.  The  career  of  Struensee  furnishes  incidentally 
many  striking  illustrations  of  the  strong  national  feeling  and  anti- 
German  sentiments  of  the  Danes  of  a hundred  years  ago.  The 
political  difficulties  connected  with  the  Duchies,  and  the  various 
plans  formerly  devised  for  their  evasion,  also  appear  very  pro- 
minently ; and  the  casual  notices  scattered  through  the  volumes  of 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  might  well  be  grouped  systematically,  and 
add  a dull  but  useful  chapter  to  a very  uninteresting  subject. 


SIGHT  AND  TOUCH.* 

The  direction  which  philosophical  inquiry  has  been  taking  for 
some  years  past  in  Germany  is  being  gradually  impressed 
upon  its  movement  in  this  countiy.  Forsaking  the  easy  a priori 
method  of  a synthetical  construction  of  the  elements  of  conscious- 
ness out  of  logical  conceptions,  philosophy  is  now  lending  itself  to 
the  laborious  task  of  physical  observation.  The  old  psychology  is, 
indeed,  still  taught  from  the  academical  chairs,  but  all  the  more 
advanced  thinkers  have  abandoned  the  barren  method  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  for  that  of  experiment.  Mr.  Bain’s  Senses  and  Intellect, 
in  its  second  edition,  will  tend  powerfully  to  enforce  the  experi- 
mental method.  Mr.  Abbott’s  essay.  Sight  and  Touch,  is  a most 
important  contribution  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  human 
mind.  The  form  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  put  his  views  forward 
— the  controversial — is  perhaps  unfortunate.  There  is  always 
something  fugitive  about  polemical  discussion ; it  loses  its  interest 
when  the  book  or  theory  refuted  is  forgotten.  The  solid  amormt  of 
fact  and  observation  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  here  brought  together 
deserved  to  be  committed  to  a more  permanent  vehicle. 

Sight  and  Touch  is  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  physiological  and  optical  antecedents  of  visual  perception.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted  is  (the  polemic  excepted) 
entirely  philosophical.  A thorough  master  of  the  optical  and 
mechanical  principles  involved,  Mr.  Abbott  has  added  diligent 
research  into  all  the  most  recently-recorded  results,  and  does  not 
allow  a single  monograph  in  a German  periodical  to  escape  him. 
That  he  has  established  his  point  we  do  not  wish  to  affirm.  As 
Mr.  Abbott’s  conclusion  upsets  the  received  tenet  of  psychology  on 
vision,  we  may  be  allowed  to  reserve  our  opinion  on  the  correctness 
of  th^t  conclusion  for  more  mature  consideration.  We  may,  how- 
ever, admit  that  his  reasonings  appear  to  us  to  claim  very  serious 
attention.  And,  whether  Mr.  Abbott  shall  be  decided  to  be 
light  or  wrong  in  his  theory,  no  one  who  reads  his  essay  wiU  deny 
that  he  has  the  fullest  right  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  vision,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  received 
theory  of  psychology,  may  be  stated,  sufficiently  for  the  present 
occasion,  as  follows.  When  the  eye  is  opened  upon  a wide  pros- 
pect filled  with  objects  animate  and  inanimate,  in  motion  and  at 
rest,  of  various  magnitudes,  and  at  various  distances  from  each 
other  and  from  the  beholder,  a vast  variety  of  information  is  con- 
veyed instantaneously  to  the  mind.  The  whole  of  this  information 
is  given  in  the  visual  perception,  and  must  be  ascribed  immediately 
to  the  eye.  But  only  immediately.  When  we  reflect  further  on 
the  origin  of  the  knowledge  thus  apparently  given  by  sight,  it 
becomes  clear  to  us  that  large  portions  of  the  total  are  the  result 
of  intelligent  inference  from  previous  experience.  That  that  white 
object  is  a sheep,  and  not  a dog ; that  that  dark  object  is  a tree,  and 
not  a man ; that  that  cloud  is  moving,  and  not  stationary — these 
are  all  mental  inferences  from  the  given  visual  impression,  in  which 
are  not  contained  the  thought  of  a sheep,  or  a tree,  or  of  motion. 
But  psychology  has  carried  the  analysis  of  the  total  picture  stiU. 
further.  It  has  established,  hitherto  to  its  own  satisfaction,  that, 
of  the  whole  of  what  we  seem  to  see,  only  a very  small  part  indeed 
is  actually  perceived  in  vision.  All  the  rest  it  has  traced,  or 
flattered  itself  that  it  has  traced,  to  mental  inference  from  prior 
experiences.  And,  in  particular,  the  whole  notion  denoted  by  the 
terms  extension,  interval,  distance,  space,  magnitude,  is  refeiTed  by 
the  received  psychology  to  experience  derived  through  other 
organs  than  the  eye.  At  this  point  philosophers  differ.  For 
though  they  are  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  modes  of  space — 
or  some  of  them — ai-e  not  objects  of  sight,  there  is  considerable 

* Sight  and  Touch ; an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  received  {or  BerkeUian') 
Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  E.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts.  London  : Longman  & Co. 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  to  -which  we  owe  all  such 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactoiy  parts  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
essay  that  he  has  directed  his  arguments  against  the  rude  and 
imperfect  statements  of  Berkeley,  who  referred  all  such  knowledge 
to  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  more  usual  for  metaphysicians  now  to 
refer  our  notion  of  extended  magnitude  in  space  to  a complex  ex- 
perience derived  through  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  combined 
with  felt  motive  energies.  A feeling  of  self-extendedness  at  rest 
is  an  element  of  our  very  earliest  self-consciousness.  This  in- 
determinate feeling  arrives  at  determinateness  through  the  motions 
of  our  own  body.  In  the  perception  of  ourselves  we  first  become 
aware  of  separateness  and  of  extension ; and  from  this  we  go  on,  as 
we  cannot  help  doing,  to  communicate  this  attribute  to  all  which  we 
distinguish  from  ourselves.  Not  only  in  the  perceptions  of  sight 
and  feeling,  but  in  the  representations  of  imagination  and  thought, 
the  external  world  is  exhibited  as  extended  in  space» 

This  is,  allowing  for  imperfections  of  statement,  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  perception  of  extension.  It  is  against  this  doctrine 
that  Mr.  Abbott  directs  his  argument.  He  undertakes  to  show, 
first,  that  neither  touch  nor  locomotion  can,  singly  or  combined, 
enable  us  to  perceive  objects  as  extended  in  space ; secondly,  that 
touch  and  locomotion,  in  combination  with  seeing,  do  not  so  enable 
us;  lastly,  that  sight  alone  enables  us  to  perceive  objects  as  ex- 
tended. 

First,  touch  can  give  us  no  idea  of  place.  Each  tactile  unit 
must  be  considered  a distinct  organ.  Consequently,  any  number  of 
tactile  sensations  received  simultaneously  imply  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion as  the  condition  of  their  distinction  (an  important  concession !), 
but  do  not  suggest  either  place  or  distance.  Muscular  motion  can- 
not supply  the  deficiency  of  touch,  for  motion  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  space.  Therefore,  unless  the  sensations  are  such 
as  to  involve  that  idea,  it  cannot  be  perceived  as  motion,  unless 
the  idea  of  space  is  already  developed.  But  the  sensations  of 
muscular  motion  are  nothing  more  than  those  of  contraction  of 
muscle. 

Secondly,  the  association  of  visual  and  tactile  sensations  cannot 
give  us  distance.  Sensations  of  sight  are  very  rarely  associated 
with  those  of  touch.  But  the  theory  requires  that  this  association 
should  be  natural  and  habitual.  According  to  the  known  law  of 
association  of  ideas,  each  tends  to  suggest  the  other  in  proportion 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  association.  Now,  as  we  see  many 
thousand  objects  for  one  that  we  touch,  ideas  of  touch  ought,  if 
there  be  association,  to  suggest  ideas  of  sight,  which  is  manifestly 
not  the  case.  Between  the  measure  of  distance  by  motion  and  the 
sight  of  the  object  as  distant,  it  is  impossible  that  any  association 
can  take  place.  For  the  ideas  to  be  associated  can  in  no  case  co- 
exist, and  no  association  can  take  place  between  the  remembered 
sight  and  the  actual  muscular  sensation.  Whenever  ideas  of  dis- 
tance or  extension  are  reproduced  in  the  memory  or  imagination, 
they  are  recollected  as  objects  of  vision,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  originally  such. 

This  is  a gi-eatly  abridged  sketch  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  arguments 
against  the  received  theory,  after  retrenching  several  which  appear 
to  us  fallacious.  We  pass  on  to  Mr.  Abbott’s  positive  doctrine, 
that  sight  is  properly  perceptive  of  distance,  and  that  sight,  with- 
out assistance  from  any  other  sense,  sees  objects  as  extended.  That 
extension  is  given  by  sight  is  demonstrable.  For  diversity  of 
colour  on  a plane  surface  supposes  a bounding  line,  i.e.  figure. 
And  the  physical  construction  of  the  organ  of  sight  necessitates 
oixr  perceiving  objects  as  in  superficial  extension.  For  in  the 
organ  of  sight,  as  in  that  of  touch,  each  sensitive  unit  must  be 
regarded  as  a distinct  organ.  But  while,  in  touch,  the  impression 
of  coexistent  objects  gives  no  impression  of  the  interval  between 
them,  in  sight,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  compelled  to  see  the  interval 
between  any  two  points  by  the  fact  of  our  seeing  those  points.  So 
much  for  superficial  extension  as  given  by  sight.  But  sight,  Mr. 
Abbott  maintains,  gives  us,  directly  and  unaided,  the  third  dimen- 
sion of  solid  bodies.  This  is  the  most  original  page  in  his  book, 
and  the  kernel  of  the  whole  speculation.  As  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  rightly  apprehend  the  author’s  meaning  here,  we  will  follow 
his  own  statement  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with  brevity. 

Two  objects  placed  in  the  same  line  of  sight,  one  behind  the 
other,  may  be  brought  to  appear,  one  at  the  right  or  the  left  of 
the  other,  by  a motion  of  the  eye;  the  change  of  apparent  position 
being  wholly  dependent  on  our  will.  Now  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  these  two  objects  as  occupying  the  same  place,  because, 
by  a movement  w-hich  we  can  will,  we  can  see  them  apart.  Nor 
can  they  be  conceived  as  situated  beside  one  another  in  the  same 
plane,  because  by  reversing  the  movement  we  can  pass  one  behind 
the  other,  which  we  cannot  do  with  objects  seen  projected  on  the 
same  plane.  The  possibility  of  perceiving  them  at  all  as 
coexisting  implies  therefore,  as  a condition,  the  perception  of 
distance.  Besides  this  lateral  motion  of  the  eye,  when  we  look 
from  a near  object  to  one  further  off,  the  ocular  adjustment  is 
accompanied  with  an  involuntary  motion  of  the  motor  muscle. 
This  action  of  adjustment  is  a “reflex  action,”  like  the  contraction 
ot  the  pupil  in  a strong  light.  The  action  is  determined  ex- 
clusively by  ayisual  sensation.  We  are  not,  indeed,  in  a position 
to  state  precisely  what  are  the  sensitive  impressions  which 
correspond  to  the  degrees  of  the  perception,  since  even  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  eye  is  only  beginning  to  be  kno-wn  with 
any  degree  of  exactness.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  effect  of  which 
they  are  the  occasion — the  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscle — has 
an  invariable  relation  to  the  distance  of  the  obiect.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  unknown  sensation  of  distance,  it  is  shown 


to  be  distinct  from  the  visual  sensation  on  which  the  per-' 
ception  of  superficial  extension  depends,  by  being  the  occasion 
of  an  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  set  of  muscular  motions. 
Mr.  Abbott  examines  aU  the  recorded  cases  of  persons  bom 
blind  who  have  recovered  sight,  of  infants,  and  of  the  lower 
animals.  He  finds  all  the  facts  consistent  with  his  conclusion  that 
distance  is  a dimension,  the  empirical  apprehension  of  which  is 
immediately  performed  by  sight,  without  the  aid  of  inference  or 
suggestion  from  any  other  sense. 

We  have  thought  it  more  respectful  to  Mr.  Abbott  to  offer  an 
account  of  his  arguments  than  to  engage  in  a hasty  attempt  to 
test  their  value.  If  we  have  not  represented  any  of  them  rightly, 
we  must  plead  in  excuse  a certain  want  of  clearness  in  his 
own  statements  which  is  common  to  him  with  nearly  all  mo- 
dem writers  on  philosophical  subjects.  In  Mr.  Abbott  this 
indistinctness  does  not  proceed  either  from  confusion  of 
thought  or  want  of  language.  He  has  evidently  thought  out  his 
subject,  and  his  expression  has  the  accuracy  of  science.  It  is  the 
Englishman’s  weakness — the  want  of  logical  arrangement.  The 
style  is  not  illogical,  but  it  is  desultory.  His  mind  is  so  full  of  the 
facts  and  bearings  of  his  subject  that  it  is  a matter  of  accidental 
association  which  part  shall  be  first  discharged — we  had  almost 
written  disgorged — upon  the  paper.  The  details  are  well  finished, 
but  the  linear  perspective  is  bad.  The  philosophical  style  which 
shall  combine  German  fulness  of  teiminology  with  French  propor- 
tion of  synthetical  arrangement  has  yet  to  be  introduced  into  the 
English  language. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SPIRITS.* 

Mr.  TOVEY’S  account  of  British  and  Foreign  Spirits  can  hardly 
be  said  to  accomplish  any  very  distinct  object,  or  to  meet 
any  very  imperative  demand.  He  has  told  us  a great  deal 
about  distillation,  spirits,  cordials,  and  cognate  matters.  He  has 
clearly  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  manual  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  one.  He  has  received  a great  number  of  communica- 
tions from  home  and  foreign  sources;  he  has  read  through  a 
quantity  of  Parliamentary  returns,  and  made  a great  many  original 
calculations.  He  has  been  practically  interested  in  his  subject 
from  very  early  boyhood,  and  his  experience  has  undergone  the 
mellowing  influence  of  age.  There  is  every  inducement,  there- 
fore, to  make  us  welcome  the  book,  apart  from  the  one  con- 
sideration that  it  was  not  particularly  wanted.  The  painstaking 
and  praiseworthy  author  has  indeed  suggested  what  he  evi- 
dently regards  as  a veiy  conclusive  raison  eHetre  for  his  book. 
It  may,  he  thinks,  “add  much  to  the  general  store  of  know- 
ledge.” Has  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  books  of  this  kind — 
books  of  condensed  statement,  and  of  fourth  or  fifth  hand 
compilation  in  certain  portions  — may  be  quite  as  likely  to  add- 
to  the  general  store  of  ignorance  ? He  talks  to  us  of  distilling. 
We  will  answer  for  it  that  no  one  wiU  acquire  much  profit- 
able knowledge  of  distilling  from  the  brief  space  which  he  is 
able  to  allot  to  the  description  of  it ; and  we  may  add  that  no 
one  is  very  likely  to  acquire  much  profitable  knowledge  of  any 
practical  subject  without  going  through  practical  experience  in 
the  subject-matter.  He  tells  us  of  the  oppressive  dealings  of  the 
Excise.  But  we  remember  that  he  has  himself  been  connected 
with  “ one  of  the  largest  distilling  firms  in  the  country,”  and  is, 
therefore,  not  altogether  an  unbiassed  witness.  Finally,  he 
discom-ses  to  us — but  not  with  that  authority  which  he  carries 
when  the  question  is  of  Worts,  and  Washes,  and  Low  Wines — of 
derivations.  And  we  perceive  that  he  is  no  scholar ; for  hydro- 
meter is  not  derived  “from  voap,  water,  and  girpov,  a measure." 

But  yet  his  book  is  full  of  amusement  and  of  a certain  sort  of 
information.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  say  that  the  best  parts  of  it  are 
his  extracts,  his  figures,  and  his  receipts  for  Punch-making.  We 
will  give  some  examples  of  the  details  furnished  by  Mr.  Tovey, 
still  reserving  the  opinion  that  such  details,  unsupported  or  un- 
corrected by  much  more  information  than  the  book  itself  affords, 
are  more  surely  calculated  to  promote  ignorance  than  knowledge. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  reader*  to  learn  that  in  England 
there  are  no  more  than  ten  distillers.  The  rapid  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  trade  during  a quarter  of  a century  is  very 
striking ; — 

In  1827,  the  number  of  distillers  was,  in  England,  ii ; in  Scotland,  246  ; 
in  Ireland,  82  ; total,  339.  But  in  1862,  the  numbers  were,  in  England,  10 ; 
in  Scotland,  119  ; in  Ireland,  27  ; total,  156.  The  number  of  distillers  has 
thus  decreased  by  much  more  than  a half ; and  the  decrease  has  been  pro- 
portionately greatest  in  Ireland,  where  two-thirds  of  the  distillers  appear  to 
have  become  extinct,  and  absolutely  greatest  in  Scotland,  where  127  dis- 
tillers have  gone  out  of  the  trade.  Up  to  1853,  when  the  series  of  additions 
to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spirit  duties  began,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
distillers  had  been  very  considerable,  though  slow  in  comparison  with  the 
period  following,  the  number,  which  had  been  339  in  1827,  having  fallen  to 
210  in  1862,  being  a good  deal  more  than  a third. 

On  tbe  other  baud,  the  size  of  the  great  distilleries  is  enormous. 
Some  of  Coffee’s  stills  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places, 
work  off  two  thousand  gallons  of  wash  per  hour,  and  one  upwards 
of  three  thousand.  There  are  several  of  equal  magnitude,  aud  it 
is  stated  that  those  now  at  work,  or  in  course  of  building,  can 
distil  half  a million  gallons  of  wash  per  day,  yielding  fi:om  eleven 
to  twelve  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 


* British  and  Foreign  Spirits;  their  History,  Manufacture,  Properties, ^c. 
By  Charles  Tovey,  Author  of  “ Wine  and  Wine  Countries  ; ” “ Alcohol 
tieriMs  Teetotalism,”  &c.  &c.  London : Whittaker  & Co.  1864. 
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Gin,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva 

Altcrnis  vicibus  fumos  liauritque,  bibitque  ; 

Quam  (lat  arundo  sitim,  grata  Geneva  levat. 

Wliislcy  is  a corruption  of  the  Gaelic  uisge  (water),  which  appears 
almost  unchanged  in  the  Irish  usquchaugh  (water  of  life).  Lrandy 
is  the  German  Brand-wcin — vinum  adustum — burnt  wine.  liuni, 
which  is  in  Spanish  Itom,  and  in  Portuguese  Hon,  may  possibly  be 
from  aroma,  as  it  has  the  strongest  odour  of  all  spirits  that  are 
used  as  a beverage.  Of  Pimch,  Mr.  Tovey  quotes  what  must  be 
received  mm  midtis  grants : — 

For  the  following  derivation  of  the  term  Punch,  we  are  indebted  to  a letter 
in  our  venerable  help  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  1784: — 

“ The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Punch  is  in  Dr.  John 
Fri'er’s  Travels  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  157. — Query?  Is  it  a true  one,  or 
whether  your  eorrespondents  can  assign  a better  ? At  Nerule  (near  Goa) 
is  made  the  best  Arrack  or  Neper  die  Gna,  with  which  the  English  on  the 
coast  make  that  enervating  liquor  called  Paunch  (which  is  Indoostan  for 
five),  from  five  ingredients  ; as  the  physicians  name  this  composition  diapente, 
or  from  four  things  diatesseron.” 

Aqua  vitce,  as  it  would  seem,  ougbt  properly  to  have  been  aqua 
vitis,  as  the  vinous  product  of  the  still  was  eai-ly  known  under  the 
name  of  Acqua  Vite  or  Acqua  de  Vite,  the  grape  being  a material 
from  which  a spirit  was  originally  extracted  in  Spain  or  Italy. 
Monastic  Latin  would  soon  convert  acqtta  vite  into  aqua  vita,  par- 
ticularly when  the  vivifying  properties  of  the  spirit  became 
known  ; and,  as  Latin  long  continued  to  be  the  medium  of  scien- 
tific commimication,  as  well  as  of  familiar  correspondence,  this 
reudering  was  perpetuated.  If  “ punch  ” is  to  be  referred  to  an 
Eastern  derivation,  it  is  not  the  only  bibulous  term  so  derived,  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  following  account  of  the  word  “toddy,” 
quoted  from  Crauford  by  Mr.  Tovey ; — “ Toddy,  the  term  for  a 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Indian 
word  tart  or  tadi,  pronounced  toddg  by  Europeans,  the  sap  or  Wine 
of  a palm.”  Grog  obtained  its  name  thus  : — A certain  captain, 
finding  great  mischief  arise  from  serving  out  rum  to  his  crew, 
ordered  it  to  be  mixed  with  a settled  proportion  of  water.  The 
captain,  who  wore  generally  upon  the  quarter-deck  a Grogram 
coat,  was  nicknamed  by  the  crew  Old  Grogram ; and  even- 
tually the  sailors  called  his  diluted  rum  grog,  from  which 
name  it  became  generally  known.  As  for  XXX.,  Mr. 
Tovey  thinks  that  X was  anciently  used  as  the  symbol  of 
puritj'  or  perfection,  and  that  the  name  “ strong  waters,”  which 
was  given  to  gin  on  its  first  introduction,  was  abbreviated  into 
“ X Waters  ” ; as  the  vats  in  which  British  plain  spirits  are  stored 
are  marked  PS  by  the  Excise,  while  the  symbol  X is  used  for 
the  same  spirit  rectified,  which  is  called  British  Compounds,  and 
made  into  gin. 

The  author  of  British  and  Foreign  Spirits  lately  made  a visit  to 
the  Cognac  district.  The  following  details  are'interesting : — 

More  than  2,000,000  hectolitres  of  wine  are  annually  devoted  in  Annis, 
Saintonge,  and  Angoninois,  to  the  distillation  of  brandy,  producing  from 
400,000  to  500,000  hectolitres,  amounting  in  value  to  40,000,000  or  50,000,000 
francs.  These  figures  show  in  what  lies  tlie  importance  of  this  region,  which, 
in  this  respect,  is  unrivalled  by  the  south  of  France. 

Of  the  200,000  hectares  of  vineyard  in  the  Charente  and  Charente 
Infdrieure,  only  one-third  is  cultivated  for  home  consumption  or  exporta- 
tion ; the  remaining  two-thirds  are  employed  in  the  making  of  brandy.  Of 
this  there  are  two  classes : that  which  is  produced  in  the  plain  of  Champagne, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Cognac,  of  which  there  are  again  distinct  qualities. 
Champagne  fine  and  common.  Champagne  de  Bois  (wood  Champagne),  and 
Eau  de  Vie  de  Bois  ; and  that  of  Annis,  produced  from  the  vines  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  time  for  the  manufacture  into  brandy  depends  upon  the  vintage.  The 
grape  gathering  seldom  begins  before  the  15th  of  September,  and  continues 
fi  om  that  time  to  the  15  th  of  October,  according  as  the  season  is  more  or  less 
favourable  to  the  maturit}'  of  the  grape.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  the  gathering 
seldom  occupies  more  than  three  weeks,  but  when  unfavourable  it  may 
extend  beyond  four  weeks. 

Brandy  is  made  from  a variety  of  other  sources  beside  tbe  grape. 
The  Jews  in  Morocco  distil  it  from  raisins,  pears,  figs,  and  dates. 
Even  when  thus  manufactured,  it  is  said  to  preserve  them  from 
the  terrible  infliction  of  elephantiasis.  The  Barbary  natives  make 
brandy  from  honey.  In  Persia  it  is  made  from  the  lees  of  wine,  in 
America  from  peaches ; and  this  is  said,  when  matured  by  age, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  spirits  in  the  world ; fifteen  bushels 
of  peaches  yield  about  six  gallons  of  brandy.  Beetroot,  potatoes, 
potato-apples,  sloes,  and  cider  are  also  enumerated  among  the 
sources  from  which  brandy  is  distilled.  The  last  and  not  least 
extraordinary  element  remains  to  be  mentioned.  A large  species 
of  black  ant  is  said  to  be  freely  employed  in  the  Swedish  distil- 
leries. It  affords  in  distillation  a resin,  an  oil,  and  an  acid,  and  is 
employed  with  rye  to  give  flavour  and  potency  to  brandy.  It  is 
commonly  said  in  Sweden  that  these  insects,  which  are  found  in 
small  round  hills  at  the  bottom  of  fir-trees,  are  not  only  distilled 
but  eaten  by  all  classes ; — 

As  soon  as  they  are  caught  the  heads  and  wings  are  nipped  off  and  tbe 
body  eaten ; the  flavour  is  that  of  the  finest  acid,  and  resembles  that  of 
lemons.  Chemists  have  tried  the  distilling  of  ants,  and  have  obtained  an 
acid-like  vinegar,  the  properties  and  attractions  of  which  are  not  further 
described. 

The  hectare  equals  all  but  two  acres  two  roods,  and  the 
heetoliti-e  twenty-tw'o  English  gallons.  In  good  average  years 
the  hectare  of  vines  in  the  Charente  and  Charente  Infdrieure 
yields  from  forty  to  fifty  hectolitres  of  wine,  but  when  the 
vintage  is  abundant  it  produces  from  sixty  to  seventy  hecto- 
litres. The  average  quantity  of  wine  required  to  produce  one 
hectolitre  of  brandy  at  proof  is  eight  hectolitres,  that  is,  when 
the  wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  vine  seldom  bears  fruit 


before  it  is  four  or  five  years  old;  it  is  most  vigorous  from 
the  ago  of  fifteen  to  thirty  years;  but  a great  many  vines 
bear  well  up  to  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years,  and  some  even  give 
fair  crops  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  The  white  grape 
generally  succeeds  better  than  the  bhick  in  the  Cognac  district, 
especially  in  years  when  no  great  injury  is  done  by  frost.  Some 
of  the  Cognac  fanners  seen  by  Mr.  Tovey,  though  making  but 
a poor  appearance  as  regards  clothes,  were  wealthy  men  ; a man 
worth  eiglity  thousand  pounds,  and  many  worth  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand,  were  pointed  out  to  the  English  visitor. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  the  Cognac  houses’  prices 
have  varied  from  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  equal  to  3s.  the  gallon 
in  London,  to  300  francs,  equal  to  12s.  8</.  per  gallon.  And  the 
English  duty  during  the  same  period  has  been  altered  from 
zzs.  lod.  per  gallon  in  1846  to  1 5*.  per  gallon,  again  reduced  in 
1858  to  8s.  6d.  per  gallon,  which,  in  i860,  was  advanced  to 
I os.  5<f.  per  gallon,  at  which  it  remains  at  the  present  time.  Duties 
and  all  other  restrictions  musthave  beenmagnanimously  disregarded 
on  the  occasion  thus  described  by  the  Gentleman' s Magazine : — 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1694,  a bowl  of  Punch  was  made  at  the  lUglit 
lion.  Edward  Russell’s  house,  when  he  was  Captain  General  Commander  in 
Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  made  in  a 
fountain  in  a garden  in  the  middle  of  four  walks,  all  covered  overhead  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  ; and  in  every  walk  was  a table,  the  whole  length  of 
it,  covered  with  cold  collations,  &c.  In  the  said  fountain  were  the  following 
ingredients,  namely  : — 

4 hogsheads  brandy 

25,000  lemons 

20  gallons  lime  juice 

1,300  weight  of  fine  white  Lisbon  sugar 

5 lbs.  grated  nutmegs 

300  toasted  biscuits 

One  pipe  of  dry  mountain  Malaga. 

Over  the  fountain  was  a large  canopy  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  there  was 
built  on  purpose  a little  boat,  wherein  was  a boy  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who 
rowed  round  the  fountain  and  filled  the  cups  to  the  company,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, more  than  6,000  men  drank  thereof. 

Its  intrinsic  excellence  will  plead  an  excuse  for  tbe  following 
extract,  describing  “Our  Own  ” Punch  : — 

OuK  Own. 

Moisten  with  boiling  water  three  or  four  knobs  of  sugar  in  a full  size 
tumbler ; when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  one  wine  glass  full  of  old  nun, 
half  a wine  glass.of  full  flavoured  port  or  sherry,  and  half  a wine  glass  of  best 
orange  bitters.  Fill  the  tumbler  up  with  boiling  water  and  stir  together. 


TO  COESESPONDENTS. 

We  heg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦ 

T^mmNGHAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

In  aid  of  the  FUNDS  of  the  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  oa  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  andFriday,  September  6. 7, 8.  and  D,  18&L 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  LICHFIELD. 

Principal  Vocalists— Mademoiselle  Titiens,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  Madame  Lemmens-Sher- 
riiigton,  audMademoiselie  Adelina  Patti;  Madame  Sainton-Dulby  and  Miss  Palmer;  Mr.  Sim« 
Reeves,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Signor  Mario;  Mr.  Sajitley  and  Mr.  ^Veiss. 

Solo  Pianoforte— Madame  Arabella  Goddard.  Solo  Violin— M.  Sainton. 

Organist—Mr.  STIMPSON. 

Conductor — Mr.  COSTA. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERFORM^VNCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.— “ St.  Paul,”  Mendelssohn. 

"WEDNESDAY  MORNING. — ‘‘Nuamau"  Can  Oratorio),  Costa.  Composed  expressly  fw 
the  occasion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING.-”  Messiah.”  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING — ” Mount  of  Olives,”  JicethoTcn;  Service  in  G,  Mozart;  **  Solomon,” 
Handel. 

TUESDAY  EVENING.-  A Misoellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata,  ‘‘The  Bride  of 
Dunkerron,”  Henry  Smart;  Overture,  ”La  Gazzu  Ladra,”  Rossini;  Piauoforte  Concerto  in 
G minor,  Mendelssohn;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.— A Grand  Concert,  comprising  a Hymn  of  Praise.  “Lob- 
gesang,”  Mendelssohn ; Overture,  ” Euryanthe,”  Weber;  Duet,  Pianoforte  and  Violin;  Classical 
Vocal  Selections,  &c. 

THURSDAY  EVENING.— A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprising  Cantata.  “Kenilworth,” 
A.S.  Sullivan  (composed  expressly  for  the  occasion);  Grand  Concho,  Pianoforte;  Overture, 
“ William  Tell,”  Rossini;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c. 

FRIDAY  EVENING.-”  Elijah,”  Mendelssohn. 

Detailed  Programmes  of  the  Performances,  with  Prices  of  Tickets,  Arransrements  fbr  the 
Ballot  and  Allotment  of  Places,  Register  of  Lodgings,  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  .%c., 
will  be^'orwarded  by  Post  on  application  to  Mr.  HsNaif  Howaix,  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
29  Waterloo  Street. 

rPHE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  South  Kensington 

Museum,  W.— The  following  PRIZES  to  ART-WORKMEN  are  now  offiired: 

For  WOOD  CARVING,  Twenty  Pounds,  and  Ten  Pounds. 

For  SILVER  WORK,  Ten  Pounds,  and  Five  Guineas  (Uie  loiter  given  by  Mr.  H.  HaaTSBa 
Bioo,  of  Wimpole  Street). 

For  TRANSPARENT  ENAMELS,  Ten  Pounds  (given  by  the  Ecclesiolooical  Society 
and  Mr.  Bbresforo  Hope). 

For  OPAQUE  ENAALELS,  Ten  Pounds  (given  by  Mr.  Euskin). 

Smaller  Piizes  will  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

Particulars  may  be  nad  by  euclosing  a Directed  and  Stamped  Envelope  to  the  Hon.  Sec., 

13  Stratford  Place,  London,  VV. 

A.  Ji  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  President* 
GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Jlon.  See. 


"OXHIBITIOiSr  of  WORKS  of  CIIRISTIAJST  ART  at 

AJ  MECHLIN,  BELGIUM.  _ EXHIBITION  of  Choice  WORKS  of  ART  of  the 
MEDIEVAL  imd  RENAISSANCE  PERIODS, on  Loan  from  Churches, Corporations, and 
Private  Collections,  tu  open  August  29,  and  remain  on  View  imtil  September  2^.— Admission, 
until  September  3,2  fn.;  after  that  date,  1 fr. 
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QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  in  IRELAND.  — QUEEN’S 

COLLEGE,  GALWAY.— SESSION,  1864-5. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of-October  next,  an  EXAM  INATION  will  be  held  for  the  Matriculation 
of  Students  in  the  Faculties  of  ARTS,  LAW,  and  MEDICINE,  and  in  the  Department  of 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Examinations  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  24.  The 
Council  have  the  power  of  conferring  Eight  Senior  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £40  each, 
viz.— Seven  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  One  in  the  Faculty  of  Law;  and  Forty-six  Junior 

Scholarships,  viz Fifteen  in  Literature  and  Fifteen  in  Science,  of  the  value  of  £24  each; 

Three  in  Law,  of  the  value  of  £20  each;  Eight  in  Medicine,  of  the  value  of  £25  each;  and  Five 
in  Engineering,  of  the  value  of  £25  each. 

The  Council  is  also  empowered  to  award  at  the  same  Examination,  in  addition  to  the 
Scholarships,  several  Prizes  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £18,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £180. 

The  Scholarship  Examination  will  be  preceded  by  the  Examination  for  the  “Peel  Exhibi- 
tions.” 

Special  Classes  will  be  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  for  the  preparation  of 
Candidates  for  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination. 

A Prospectus,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  Subjects  of  Examination  and  Courses  of 
Instruction,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

By  Order  of  the  President,  WILLIAM  LUPTON,  M.A.,  Registrar, 

Galway,  August  10,  1864. 

QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

SESSION,  1864  and  1865—A  GENERAI,  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  CLAPTON,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday,  October  l,at  Three  o’clock  p.m.,  after 
which  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
aoply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 

SCHOLAESHIPS.— 

(A)  Two  open  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  a year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years,  will 
he  examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I2th  and  13th  of  October  next  (and  annually), 
open  to  all  comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  age. 

(B)  Two  Foundation  Scholarships,  limited  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers  under  Eighteen  years 
of  age,  will  be  examined  for  in  February  1865,  and  Two  in  June  18b6. 

(C)  Additional  (Wellesley)  Scholarships  and  Exliibitions  are  open  only  to  Members  of  the 
School. 

For  information  os  to  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  E.  W.  Benson, 
Wellington  College,  near  Wokingham;  or  to  the  Secretary,  George  Chance,  Esq.,  Treasury, 
Whitehall,  S.W.,  to  whom  Names  of  Candidates  are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  Examination. 

N.B Candidaies  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  must  have  their  Names  entered  on  the 

Secretary’s  List  at  least  a Fortnight  previously. 

r;<EEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea.  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford.  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT;  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarncy,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  iuU  Particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager . 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE 

* » (A)  Two  open  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  a y€ 
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OYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

Z>trector~Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session,  1864-5,  which  will  commence  on  October  3,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given ; 

1.  Chemistry— By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

e’  Smyth,  M.A.,F.K.S. 

6.  Geolo^— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Pljysics— By  T.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythorne  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  lor  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  aro  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  soparate  Course  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  bchoolmasters.  Pupil-teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  a Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TTILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilbum,  London, 

-■-Y  N.W.  Principal— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London, formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General ; and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  ; the 
School-rooms,  Dining-room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Michaelmas 
Term  commences  September  19.— Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


pLARENDON  HOUSE  COLLEGIATE  and  COMMERCIAL 

^ SCHOOL,  Kennington  Road,  S — The  THIRD  TERM  of  the  current  Year  will  com- 
mence on  Monday, September  12.— Fora  Prospectus, containing  full  particulars, apply  to  the 
Principal. 


TZENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

-AV.  Square,  W.  7/cad  FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq..  late  Principal  Neilgherry  High 

School ; assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.;  W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.K.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geography,  King’s  College,  London  : Mons.  E.  SAPOI^IN,  M.A.  Paris  ; and 
others.  For  Tuition— in  the  Classical  Division^  4 Guineas  per  Term  ; in  the  English  Division, 
3 Guineas ; in  the  Preparatory,  2 Guineas.— Prospectuses  on  application. 


TYENMARK  HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  London. 

' Principal— C.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London At  the  above- 

named  School,  BOYS  of  all  Ages,  from  Seven  to  Eighteen,  receive  a careful  and  thorough 
Education,  regulated  so  as  to  prepare  them  either  for  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercial 
pursuits.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  comfort  oi  the  Boys.  The  House  is 
very  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Play-grouuds  and  Cricket-field.  The  Youngest  Pupils  form  a s?parate  Pre- 
paratory Department.  School  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  The  Principal  will  be 
at  home  by  September  6.— Prospectuses  maybe  obtained  on  application  at  the  School,  or  of 
Messrs.  Relfe  Brothers,  School  Booksellers.  150  Aldersgute  Street,  London. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater.  PrmcipaZ— the  Rev.  Canon  FREW,  M.A.  PUPILS  are  prepared 
at  this  Establishment  both  for  the  First  and  for  the  Further  Examination  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  At  the  late  Open  or  Competitive  Examination  the  only  Pupil  sent  in  direct 
from  the  Institute  obtained  30th  place  on  1,881  marks. 


IVriLiTAIlY  EDUCATION. — 8 St.  Peter’s  Tei’race,  Bayswater. 

PruicipaZ- Rev.  Canon  FREW,  M.A.  At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  prepared  for 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Direct  Commissions,  as  also  for  the  Universities  and  the  Civil  Service 
of  Indio.  At  the  late  Examinations  tor  Direct  Commissions  the  only  Two  Pupils  from  this 
Establishment  succeeded  in  passing,  one  having  obtained  1 1th  place  on  4.990  marks. 


XNDIA  CIVIL  SEBVICE.  — A Tutor^  who  has  several 

CANDIDATES  for  the  above  rending  with  him,  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  others. 
Resident  or  Non-resident.  Masters  of  eminence  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up 
are  in  consiant  attendance.  At  the  India  Civil  Service  Examination  1862,  Four  were  successful 
out  ot  Five  Candidates  that  proceeded  from  this  H all.  and  w ere  placed  l2th,  I3th,  35th,  and 
63rd.— Address,  A.  D.  Sprange,  M.A.,  Civil  Service  Hail,  12  Prince’s  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— There  is  ONE  VACANCY  im 

a Class  — limited  to  Three  Pupils  only  — which  will  be  conducted  by  Tutors  selected  fioia 
the  most  successful  E.I.C.S.  Colleges— Address,  Orient,  51  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


IVriLITARY  PREPARATIONS —Blessington  House,  Lee, 

Kent— under  Professor  GEORGE  DE  LAVOYE  and  a Cambridge  GRADUATE  ia 
HONOURS,  Resident.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Examination  this  year,  and  passed.  Varioui' 
Masters  attend.  Very  successful.  Excellent  references.  1 


TPDUCATION. — Mentone,  South  of  France. — Dr.  GEORGE  A. 

J— ^ MULLER  has  Opened  an  ESTABLISHMENT  for  DELICATE  BOYS,  who  will 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  Home,  with  Parental  care,  combined  with  efficient  Teaching.  Terms 
moderate.— Apply  at  270  Strand,  London;  or  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France. 


(YNE  PUPIL,  to  Prepare  for  Oxford,  desired  hy  a BERKSHIRE 

INCUMBENT,  M.A.  Ch.Ch.  Terms,  £15  Monthly,  or  £150  a Year.  References  ex- 
changed—Address,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  Library,  Reading. 


T ATIN  and  GREEK  COMPOSITION  and  CLASSICS.— 

An  Oxford  Graduate  in  First-class  Honours,  experienced  in  Tuition  at  O.xford  and 
elsewhere,  is  desirous  of  PUPILS  at  his  Chambers  in  Loudon,  or  at  liis  Residence  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October— Address,  M.  N.  O.,  Post  Office,  Temple  Bar. 


^TiHE  Rev.  G.  0.  SWAYNE,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  0.  Oxford, 

and  Classical  Moderator  in  1858,  will  be  ready  in  October  to  take  TWO  PUPILS  at 
Freiburg-in-tlie-Breisgau.  Terms  high.— Address,  till  October  1,  F.  150,  Darmstadt;  after 
that  date,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 


AN  OXFORD  B.A.  and  Public  School  Man  (Rughy)  wishes 

to  spend  the  Winter  on  the  Continent,  and  is  desirous  of  doing  so  with  the  Family  of 
some  Nobleman  or  Gentleman  in  which  he  could  act  as  TUTOR  to  a Youth  of  from  Tvnto 
Fourteen  Years  of  Age.  He  would  have  no  objection  to  travel  with  a Youth  as  Sole  Charge, 
Good  references  given. — Address,  Oxon,  Ashford  Lodge,  Halstead,  Essex. 


'T'RAVELLING  TUTOR  or  COMPANION.— A Gentleman 

who  intends  to  visit  Italy  during  the  ensuing  Autumn  and  Winter,  for  Literary  pur- 
poses, would  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  a YOUTH  for  whom  such  a trip,  combined  with  t lie 
study  of  Roman  and  Pompeian  Antiquities,  &c.  &c.,  might  be  desirable.  The  Advertiser  is 
accustomed  to  Continental  Travelling,  and  can  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  recommendations. 
Address,  T.  H,  D.,  London  Library,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 


XTINDRANCE  to  the  WORK  of  CHRISTIANITY— 

JL_a_  “We  look  upon  the  whole  Pew  System,  not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  successful  working  of  Christianity,  but  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  has  fallen  on  the 
Church  in  modern  times Nothing  but  the  iron  rule  of  prevalent  custom,  and  the  preju- 

dice of  English  tradition,  could  hide  from  the  eyes  of  men  the  injustice  of  the  plan.”— 7’/ie 
North  American  Church  Review.  “The  day  is  not  entirely  out  of  sight  when  Free  Churches 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Some  trouble  and  vexation  should  be  cheerfully 

encountered  for  a result  so  blessed — a sight  so  majestic  as  our  Churches  might  then  present 

free,  liarmonions,  united  worship  : ranks  mingling  simply  and  without  offence  in  tlie  House  of 
Him  lipfore  whom  all  are  equal,  the  masses  flocking  to  a teaching  from  which  they  have  been 
so  long  shutout,  and  ttie  Church  becoming  in  reality  what  she  is  now  in  the  wishes  of  her 
faithful  children,  emphatically  the  Church  of  the  Poor.”— Guardian. 

For  TRACTS  on  the  EVILS  of  the  PEW  SYSTEM,  apply  to  the  National  Association 
for  Promoling  Freedom  of  Public  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  Ridgefield,  Manchester. 


■tlYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

-** — ^ mond  Hill,  Surrey Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Univ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


lyr^LVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


IVjrONSIEUIl  ADOLPHE  DIDI.ER,  Medical  Galvanist  and 

Mesmerist,  can  be  Consulted  daily  from  Two  till  Five,  at  his  Residence,  15  Russell  Place. 
Fitzroy  Square.  His  work  on  “Animal  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism,”  6s.,  may  be  had  at 
Baiz.li£re’s,  219  Regent  Street. 


“p'  VERY  one  has  marked  the  unpleasant,  dirty  appearance  of  a 

^ GLASS-EYE,  which  can  always  be  detected  by  the  Disagreeable  Expression  on  the 
Physiognomy.  But  it  is  now  known  that  M.  BOISSONNEAU,  Sen.,  Oculist  to  the  French 
Army  and  Hospitals,  of  11  Rue  de  Monceau,  Paris,  has  invented  a little  Chef  d'CEuvre  in 
ENAMEL,  which  combines  the  attributes  of  Lightness,  Solidity,  and  Comfort  with  the  expres-” 
sive  motion  of  Visual  Organs.  The  injured  Eye  req.uires  no  previous  operation.  The  new 
invention  can  be  inserted  without  disturbing  the  patient;  Children  even  bear  it  without  a 
murmur. 

M.  Boissovneau  will  be  in  London  (Symond’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square)  on  the 
ISthand  loth  of  September.  Persons  desirous  of  communicating  with  him  by  correspondence 
are  solicited  to  send  the  Colour  of  the  Eye  required,  and  a Photograph  of  the  Face  not 
coloured. 


lyrONEY.  — £10,000.  — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

T3RIGHT0N.— The  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  170  North  Street: 

G.  WAKELING,  Proprietor— The  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  contains 
more  than  20,000  volumes,  the  careful  selection  of  the  last  70  years,  together  with  a large  supply 
of  all  the  Newest  Works— The  spacious  Reading  Rooms  have  been  handsomely  refurnished. 


pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY— Sm-plus  Copies  of 

“ Froude’s  History  of  England,”  vols.  7 and  8 : Speke’s  “ Source  of  the  Nile,”  Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  novr  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRAliY,  52  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 


T ORD  PALMERSTON. — “Not  only  the  latest  Photograph  of 

^ the  noble  Premier, but  the  he&iN^M&rningPost.  “ Certainly  tlie  best  Portrait  that  has 
appeared.”— 05j?e7*i.*cr,  Also,  quite  new,  a CARTE  DE  VISITE  of  HOLMAN  HUNT. 
Either  of  these  Portraits,  post  free,  for  12  Stamps. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  110  Regent  Street,  and  5i  Chcapside. 


rPHE  LIGHTEST  ARTICLES  for  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Thresher’s  India  Gauze  Waistcoats. 

Thresher’s  India  Tweed  Suits. 

Thresher’s  Kashmir  Shirts.  

Sold  only  by  THRESHER  & GLENNY,  152  Strand  (next  door  to  Somerset  House), 
N.B— Lists  of  Prices  on  application. 

^:Fe  C I a L I T I E S SEASON. 

^ H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL, 

Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family. 

For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Shooting, 

THE  TWO-GUINEA  SUIT, 

Made  in  useful  and  neutral  Colours,  from  tl  e Nicoll-Cheviot,  will  be  found  most  serviceable- 
This  Cloth  is  made  Waterproof  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding  perspiration,  by  the  some 
process  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  well-known 
GUINEA  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS. 

The  Jackets  of  the  Two-Gumea  Suit  will  thus  resist  many  hours’  rain.  Every  description  of 
Garment  in  various  Sizes,  for  Gentlemen  and  Youths,  kept  ready  lor  inspection  and  immediate 
use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

114,116,118,120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and 
50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  foa’  Churckes  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardingtou  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TTARLAND  & EISPIER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

-■ — ^ W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE.  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  funuslied.  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes,  Surpli<res,  X:c. 


rpHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woohvic: 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Ten 
moderate. — Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  \V. 

TNDLV  CIVIL  SERVICE.— Mr.  SHERRAT  is  ready  to 

J-  rcMive  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  either  the  First  or  Second  India  Civil  Service  Examine- 
tions.  Ot  the  successlul  Candidates  in  the  Lists  just  published,  two  m the  First  and  one  in  the 
Second  ExnminftUon  were  Pupils  of  Mr.  Sm^AnAx.— Southlands,  Battersea. 


KECONNOITRER  GLASt,. 

Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  8tc.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  ciieapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.”— Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
“Most  useful.”— Zorci  Gijford.  “Remarkably  good.”— Lort/ G(m'o/;/i.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— .Vi»*  JJigby  Cayleg.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  pi  ice.”— “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— Votes  and  (Queries, 

The  HYTllE  GLASS  sliows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

' .jre  only  to  be  hud  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.>  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents* 
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the  LONDON  and  NORTHERN  BANK,  Limited. 

X Capital  XI, 000, 000. 

Head  Opjkcz-2  BANK  BUILDINGS,  LONDON. 

BnANciins— Newcastle,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Sheffield. 

AoENciEs^-Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Current  Accounts  opened  at  the  Branches  with  parties  respectably  introduced,  and  Commer- 
cial Bills  Discounted.  The  rates  of  discount  and  commission  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Deposit  Accounts  opened  at  the  London  Office  and  Branches,  and  interest,  at  the  current  rate 
of  the  day,  allowed  thereon.  , , , . , . ^ i •!. 

Increased  Rates  of  Interest  allowed  to  Trustees  and  others  having  large  amounts  to  deposit 
for  fixed  periods.  - . . . « , , . . a 

Cheques  not  containing  any  fractional  part  of  XIO  may  be  drawn  against  these  accounts. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Stock,  Shares,  &c.,  effected,  and  the  Dividends  received,  and  every 
description  of  legitimate  Banking  Business  transacted  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  greatest  facilities  giyen  for  the  transmission  of  money  between  London  and  the  different 
branches.  Strong  fire-proof  rooms  are  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  Deeds  and  other  valua- 
ble  property  bclo«Bins  to  the  Cu.tomotB  of  the  Bonk.  ^ BURNER.  General  Manage, ■. 

E B E N T U R E S at  6,  5J,  and  0 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors* 

LAWrORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


D 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manaf/er — C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  T),  5j,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively.  . ^ .ai 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged.  , , ,,  r.. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  tne  Company,  12  Leadcnhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.  By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  5'ecretari/. 

the  general  land  drainage  and  IMPROVE- 

J-  MENT  COMPANY.-Oppices,  S2  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RIVERS,  Chairman, 

J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  Principal  Engineer. 

Under  this  Company’s  Act  Tenants  for  Life,  Trustees,  Mortgi^ees,  Guardians,  Committees  of 
Incompetent  Persons.  Beneficial  Lessees,  Corporations  (Ecclesiastical  or  Municipal),  Incum- 
bents, Charitable  Trustees,  &c.,  may  effect  the  following  Land  Improvements,  and  charge  the 
Outlay  and  Expenses  on  the  Estate  improved,  by  way  of  Rentcharge,  to  be  paid  by  Half-yearly 
Instalments,  viz.: 

1.  All  Works  of  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Warping,  and  Embankment. 

2.  The  Erection  of  Farmhouses,  Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
Buildings. 

3.  The  Construction  of  Roads. 

4.  The  Grubbing  and  Clearing  of  old  Woodlands,  Enclosing, Fencing,  and  Reclaiming  Land. 

The  owners  of  Estates,  not  entailed,  who  may  be  desirous  to  avoid  the  expense  or  incon- 
venience of  a Legal  Mortgage,  may  also  charge  their  Estates  with  an  outlay  in  Improvements 
under  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  the  Company’s  Act. 

The  term  of  years  for  the  Rentcharge  is  fixed  by  the  Landowner,  so  as  to  adapt  the  amount 
of  annual  payment  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  and  it  mny  be  so  adjusted  that  principal, 
interest,  and  all  expenses  will  be  included  in  an  annual  charge  of  6 per  cent. 

No  investigation  of  title  being  required,  and  the  charge  not  being  affected  by  encumbrances, 
no  legal  expenses  are  incurred. 

The  arrangements  for  effecting  Improvements  are  threefold : 

No.  1.  The  works  may  be  designed  and  executed  entirely  by  the  Landowner’s  agent,  and  the 
Company  employed  only  to  supply  the  loan  and  conduct  the  matter  through  all  the  official 
forms  for  charging  the  outlay  on  the  Estate. 

No.  2.  The  Company  will  supply  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  for  any  Improvements 
to  be  executed  by  the  Landowner’s  agent  as  under  No.  1 . In  each  of  these  cases  the  Landowner 
will  be  solely  under  the  control  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

No.  3.  The  Company  will  undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Improvements,  prepare 
the  plans,  execute  the  works,  and  finally  charge  on  the  Estate  the  actual  amount  expended, 
with  their  commission  thereon,  approved  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

Landowners  may  thus  obtain  what  assistance  they  require  from  the  Company,  and  no  more, 
in  effecting  the  objects  in  view. 

Works  of  Drainage  and  other  Improvements  are  also  executed  on  commission  for  Land- 
owners  who  merely  require  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Company's  officers  and  a staff’ in 
constant  practice. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  William  Clifford,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Company,  62  Parlidment  Street,  S.W. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  ' COMPANY, 

BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,638,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  SupeHniendent. 


TMPERIAL 

J-  1 OLD  BRC 


ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Officks:  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

"pHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insura'.xss  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June2.?,H64.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  iSecrctor//. 


-PI  non  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £Q  per  Week 

wliile  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to'the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Comhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Established  1806. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,658,353.  ANNUAL  INCOME,  £195,721. 
BONUSES  DECLARED,  £1,451,157. 

CLAIMS  PAID  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE,  £.3,572,513. 
President— The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

Chaii'man  of  Dircefors— FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  Esq. 

Deputy  C/iainnan— RICHARD  DAWSON,  Esq. 

Managing  Director— A,  BEAUMONT,  Esq. 

The  Profits  (subject  to  a trifling  deduction’)  are  divided  among  the  Insured. 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  issued  hg  the  Provident  Life  Office. 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Annual  Premium. 

Sum  Insured. 

Amount  with 
Bonus  additions. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

4.718 

1823 

194  15  10 

5,000 

10,632  14  2 

3,924 

1821 

165  4 2 

5,000 

10,164  19  0 

4.937 

1824 

205  13  4 

4,000 

9,637  2 2 

2,916 

1818 

184  7 6 

5,000 

9,254  13  5 

5,795 

1825 

157  1 8 

5,000 

9,253  5 10 

2,027 

1816 

122  13  4 

4,000 

8,576  11  2 

3,94 1 

1821 

49  15  10 

1,000 

2,498  7 6 

788 

18C8 

29  18  4 

1,000 

2,327  13  5 

JOHN  HODDINOTT,  Secretary. 


pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  aU  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street^ Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ; and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


piIE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  tliat  It  wf>uld  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  H]CD-R<B)M  FURNITURE  tlian  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  propeilyof  the  style  and  cff’cct  of  the  different  (IcHcriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  caeli  description  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  Thev  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  8how-Rooms,  by  which  they  arc  enabled  not  only  to  extend  iheir  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
atteinnted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  iur  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  liglit  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  (iolhic 
Furniture,  Polislied  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  arc  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  tinac  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Hkal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  Ma)iogauy  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  iu  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (eucli  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  maybe  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  mode 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,the  Somnier  Elostique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Hbal  St  Sun’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads, Bedding, aud  Bed-ruoin  1 uruiturc sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  l.«oudou. 


TVENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  II. I. M.  the  Emperor  oC  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Purliameut. 


Silver. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5 Gus. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do . with  very  thick  glass  ...  .8  to  20  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ 


Gold. 

Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches 16  Gns. 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers, 35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stockj  also  a. 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  aud  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Coses,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO., 61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at34  and  35 Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Murine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  manufactory, 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

T OHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  someof  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  inlbrms  them  that  this  is  not  the  case, he  iiaving  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Hrm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


•^yATHERSTON’S 


GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Weight  and 

Workmanship. 

Foiim  of  Invoice.  £ s.  d. 

To  Workmanship  of  a Lady’s  or  Gentleman’s  Chain  (from  £2  lOs.  to  £10  each,) 

according  to  the  Pattern) / 

To  16  or  18  carat  Gold,  at  £2  16s.  8d.  or  £3  3s.  ejd.  per  oz.  respectively.  Mint  price 

Total £ : t 

Upon  this  system,  the  QUALIX'Y,  WEIGHT,  and  VALUE  of  the  GOLD  are  defined,  and 
thus  GUARANTEED  to  tiie  purctiaser. 

Note An  elegant  Stock  of  Jewellery,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver  Plate,  and  Electro-plated 

Articles. 

WATHERSTON  & SON,  Goldsmiths. 

New  Premises,  12  Pall  Mall  East,  adjoining  the  National  Gallery. 

watches,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

» ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Tiiomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  iuspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clucks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  witu Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems loo  „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ .,  2 15  0 „ 2’  0 0 

Earrings  ,,  „ , 0 12  6 „ ..5  0 

Lockets  „ 0 10  0 „ 1C  16  0 

ScarfPins  „ 0 6 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rin^a  „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  PuiO  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Kemittauce  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERKD  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

"DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

^ BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baihs,  and  Aletallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  aud  most  varied  ever  subiniUed  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  Ids  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  thl» 
country. 

Bcdstea«ls,from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Sloderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  lOs.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  tlie  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.pergallon. 

RENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  arc  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON’S  SHOW-ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  FENDERS,  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  as 
cannot  be  approached  elsewlieic,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness 
of  w'orkmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  two  sets  of  bars,  £3  los.  to  £33  10s.; 
bronzed  fenders,  with  standards,  7s.  to  £5  12s. ; steel  fenders,  £3  3s.  to  £11 ; ditto,  with  rich 
ormolu  ornaments,  from  £33s.  to  £18;  cliimney-pieces,from  £l  8s.  to  £100 ; fire-irons,  from 
2s.  3d.  the  set  to  £4  4s,  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT  ^TOVES,  with  radiating 
hearth-plates. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* » IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  aud  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  batlrs.  Toilet  Ware. 
Turnery,  Iron  aud  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  ot 
Prices  and  Plans  of  tlie  Tw’enty  large  Show’-Rooms,at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  lA,2,3,and4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 

OMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

^ THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  w'ich  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  scut  free  by  post,  or  to  be  hud  on  application  at 
31  Comhill,  E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SSIITII,  BECK, 
& BECK,  w'ho  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Comhill,  E.C..  whtre  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

"IZNAPSACK.— The  PATENT  YOKE.  — Light,  Waterproof; 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO. 
66  and  67  Comhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C. 
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■\^7RITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

V V EXPEDITION. 

EGBERT  KERR. 

Lttw  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Howard  & sons’  dining  tables.— Made  by  steam- 

power,  with  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw.— "Warehouses.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street.  Oxford  Street. — Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 


rovers  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c. — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 


nCHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s. ^ received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exliibition, 
18G2.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say — 

” The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” ” acorn" 

bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” ” abed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  b«  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 


A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

(CAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house— All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 


Q A U C E.— L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

WOECESTEBSHIEE  SAUCE. 


Pronouncedby  Connois8eurs*‘THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

^HCCCLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  higlily  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail.  Dakxn  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  aud  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  IMUSTARD  bears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Thek  ” Genuine  ” and  Double”  Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

’T'AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY.  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  ” Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  HassalFs  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

rrONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a.gentle  Stimulant. — Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street.Loudon. 
Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 


TYYSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  lor  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  tor  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


rpEETH  and  PAINLISS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  .Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820.  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  aud  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 


AJO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

' COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
Is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
in  Cases  at  6d„  10a.  6d.,  and  21s. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 


pARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  clear  from  the  Body  all  Hurtful 

Impurities,  restore  a healthy  action  of  the  Liver,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys,  without  the  least 
Pain  or  Inconvenience.— May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 


Avoid  Medicines : they  always  ^gravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia.  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healtliy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  .51b.,  Us.;  121b., 22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  iiOndon;  Foktnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

rPHE  LAW  of  IMPERSONATION  as  Applied  to  Abstract 

Ideas  and  Religious  Dogmas.  ByS.  W.  Hall.  Third  Edition,  with  Appendix  on  the 
Dual  Constitution  of  First  Causation. 

London  ; TrUbner  &.  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Remodelled  and  greatly  enlarged,  with  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage. 

TNGRAM’S  PRINCIPLES  of  ARITHMETIC  and  their 

Application  to  Business  explained  in  a Popular  Manner,  and  clearly  Illustrated  by  Simple 
Rules  and  Numerous  Examples.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Alexander  Trotter,  of  the 
Scottish  Institute.  150  pp.  bound,  Is— KEY,  2s.  6d. 

Each  Rule  is  followed  by  an  Example  wrought  out  at  length,  and  is  illustrated  by 
a great  variety  of  practical  (Questions  applicable  to  business. 

Edinburgh  : Oliver  & Bovd.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshau.,  Sl  Co. 


TIER  BRIGHT  SMILE  HAUNTS  ME  STILL,  2s.  6d. ; 

ditto  for  Piano,  by  Brinley  Richards,  3s.  In  consequence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  Mr.  Wriohtun’s  popular  Songs,  Alusicsellers  and  others  are  requesteu  to  forward 
their  orders  a few  days  in  advance,  to  Robert  Cocks  & Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

]y[RS.  J.  WORTHINGTON  BLISS’  (Miss  M.  Lindsay)  NEW 

SONGS  : They  shall  Hunger  no  more ; Sacred  Song  ; words  from  Scripture.  Come 
unto  Me  : ^ucred  bong  ; words  by  W.  H.  Bellamy,  finely  Illustraled,  2 . »id.  Thou  wert  the 
finstot  all  I knew  : Sacred  song.  The  Song  of  Ixive  and  D>  atli : Poetry  by  Alfred  Tbnny- 
n o » Also,  Too  Late  1 Too  Late  I by  the  same  Author  and  Composer, 
each  zs.  od.— Loudon : Robert  Cocks  & Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  MusicselXers* 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

TS  “GOOD  NEWS  from  IRELAND”  TRUE?  Remarks  on 

the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Irish.  Ghurch.  Establishment.  By  H.  S. 
Cunningham,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Reprinted  from  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.”) 

London:  Longjlan,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


JACKSON’S  AUBREY’S  'WILTSHIRE. 

In  4to.  pp.  512,  with  Portrait  and  46  Plates,  price  50s,  cloth, 


T^TILTSHIRE,  the  Topographical  Collections  of  John  Ahbhet, 

VV  F.R.S.,  A.D.  16S9' — 1670,  with  Illustrations.  Corrected  and  enlarged  hy  the 

Eev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Hector  of  Leigh  Delamere,  Vicar  of  Norton,  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol.  (Published  by  the  Wiltshire  ArohseoL  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.  1862.) 

London : Longman  and  Co.  Devizes  : H.  Bull. 


MB.  TONGE'S  SMALLER  BNGLISH-GBEEK  LEXICON. 


May  now  be  had,  in  square  12mo.  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


A 


NEW  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  abridged  from  the 

larger  'Work  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 


This  smaller  ” English-Greek  Lexicon  ” 
differs  from  the  larger  in  the  circumstance 
that  while  the  original  work  aims  at  giving 
every  Greek  Word  to  be  found  in  the  Authors 
of  the  classical  age,  tliis  Abridgment,  being 
meant  for  less  advanced  scholars,  coiffiues 
itself  solely  to  words  used  by  the  Attic  writers. 


The  words  found  only  in  the  poets  are  distin- 
guished"*; several  additiotial  phrases  ai*e  given 
chiefly  from  the  Tragedians  ; the  irregular 
decleusions,  coujugations,  and  cunstructions 
are  specified ; and  the  quantity  of  each  sylla- 
ble is  marked,  as  in  a Giudus. 


MR.  YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing 

all  the  Greek  "Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority,  Nevr  Edition,  being 
the  Fifth,  in  post  4to.  price  21s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A N ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  specially  intended  for  Classical 

-lA.  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Edward  Higginson,  Author  of  a Prize 
Essay  in  “ The  Educator,”  &c. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Shedden,  M.A, 

of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 


rpHE 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  5s. 

A JOURNAL  of  SUMMER  TIME  in  the  COUNTRY.  By 

the  Rev.  Robeiit  Aris  Willmott,  sometime  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood.  With  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  by  his  Sister. 

London : J.  Rdsseli.  Smith,  36  Soho  Square. 

HAYDN’S  DATES—ELEVENTH  EDITION. 

Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of  Mankind  from  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
Records,  especially  interesting  to  ttie  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions, 
Literary  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers. 

In  1 handsome  Library  'Volume,  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations, 

for  Universal  Reference. 

Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modem,  the  Foundation,  Laws,  and 
Government  of  Countries — their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature,  Arts  and 
Science  — their  Achievemeuts  in  Arms — and  their  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institutions, 
and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Joseph  Haydn.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

London : Edward  Moxon  & Co.,  Dover  Street,  W. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  boards,  4s. ; or,  by  post,  52  Stamps. 

WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT?  By  Sir  Edward 

* ' Bdx.wer  Lytton. 

Rotttlbdoe,  Warne,  & Routledoe,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Now  ready,  6d. 

lyrR.  GLADSTONE,  the  “TIMES,”  and  DEMOCRACY. 

ByViNDEx. 

William  Ridcway,  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Ready,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  over  500  pp.  6s. 

T ECTURES  on  some  SUBJECTS  of  MODERN  HISTORY 

and  BIOGRAPHY : History  of  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Religious  and 
Political  Institutions  of  Spain— Reply  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  Civilization  in  Spain— Lite,  Writings, 
and  Times  of  Chateaubriand— Secret  Societies  of  Modern  Times.  Delivered  at  the  CathoTw 
Utuversity  of  Ireland,  I860  to  18S4.  By  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Translator  of  Schlegel’s  ” Philosophy  of  History,”  Moehler’s  ” Symbolism,”  &c. 

Dublin  : William  Bernard  Kelly,  S Grafton  Street. 

London;  Messrs. Burns  & Lambert,  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready,  is. 

rUHE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

ByJ.  W.  Carmichael. 

I/ondon : Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists*  Colourmen. 

New  and  important  Work  just  ready. 

^HRISTIAN  SPIRITUALISM,  wherein  is  shown  the  Exten- 

sion  of  the  Human  Faculties,  by  Spiritual  Phenomena,  in  accordance  with  the  Doctrine 
of  Christ. 

Xiondon : Emily  Faithfull,  Victoria  Press,  Farringdon  Street ; and  all  Booksellers. 

^ISON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

'U'NGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of  Gram- 

^ matical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B,  A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

***  This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a text  book  for  Candidate# 
preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth,  9d. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

Cloth,  Is. 

London:  Walton  8l  Mabbrly,  Upper  Gower  Street;  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

TO  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  YACHTSMEN.  ” 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.  350  Illustrations,  21s. 

SEAMANSHIP.  By  Captain  G.  S.  Naees,  R.N.,  H.M. 

Training  Ship  ” Boscawen.” 

” It  is  the  best  book  on  Seamanship  we  have.”— 5^andarc?. 

London  : Longman  & Co.  Portsea  : J.  Grippin  & Co. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,  4s. 

rrHE  MODERN  HUDIBRAS.  By  Geokge  Linlet. 

J#hn  Camden  Hottbn,  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready, 

]DRIZE  POEMS  receiving  the  100  Guineas  offered  in  the 

Advertisements,  ” HO  I FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,"  and  awarded  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
J.  Stirling  Coyne,  Andrew  Ilalliday,  George  Rose,  and  Tliomas  S.  Stuart.  Illustrated  with 
Lithograph  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Can  be  had  grulis  at  all 
the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Day  st  Son, 
Lithographers  to  tlie  Queen,  Publishers,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Lond<m. 

IVfR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Bevised^free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  ail  EookaeUers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenoi  Street,  Bond  Street,  W . 
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August  27, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


BLACKWOC'D’S  magazine  for  SEPTEMBER  1864. 

No.  DLXXXVII.  2e.  6d. 


Contents: 

CHRONICLES  OE  CARLINGFORD:  The  Perpetual  Curate.  Conclusion. 
COUNEUUS  b’DOWU  UPON  MEN  AN1>  WOMEN.  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL.  Port  VIII. 

The  Man  verevn  his  Work. — The  Modem  CrichtouB.— **  The  Cheap  Article 
wuri anted,”  &c.~A  ” Now  ” and  a ” Then.” 

REV,  CHAUUES  KINGSLEY  AND  DR.  NEWMAN. 

TONY  BUTLER.  Part  XII. 

THE  ALPHA  BETICALS. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPALITIES.  No.  IH Prince  Couza’fl  Coup- 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD. 


William  Blackwood  ^ Sons,  E.^inbureh  and  London. 

■p'EASER’S  MAGA^NE  for  SEPTEMBER. 

Price  2s.  Gd. 


Dr.  Newman’s  “ Apologia.” 

The  Wishing  Well. 

Gilbert  Eugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A Pirst  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XII.  and  XIII. 

Public  Schools.— Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sion. II. 

Notes  on  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic 
History. — Part  II.  By  Henry  Ottley . 

London : Longman,  Grben, 


The  Parish  Priest,  n. — The  Priest  in 
the  Parish. 

The  Poor  Painter’s  Epitaph. 

A Campaigner  at  Home.  XII.  and  XIII. 
Ne  laissez  pas  le  Fou  sortir. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Poor-Laws  and 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Poor 
Eelief.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 


Dublin  university  magazine,  No.  ccclxxxi. 

Cfor  SEPTEMBER).  2s.  6d. 


Contents : 


1.  Irish  Dsemonology  and  Fairy  Lore. 

2.  Maud  Kuthyn  und  Uncle  Silas.  ByJ.  S. 

Le  Fauu.-Cliaps.  XXIV.  to  XXXni. 
S.  Sepiember~A  Day  by  the  Sea. 

4.  Glimpses  of  Celtic  and  Anii^lo-Saxon 
Literature. 


5.  Rabelais’  Feast. 

6.  Yaxley  and  its  Neighbourhood.— Chaps. 

LVIII.  toLXV. 

7.  A Triad  of  French  Writers. 

8.  Gallenga’s  Invasion  of  Denmark. 

9.  Geneva  before  Calvin. 


Dublin:  George  Herbert.  Ijondon:  Hurst  Ss  Blackett. 


,'T'HE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  T.XXXT. 

• Will  be  published  on  the  30th  inst. 

Contents: 

I.  WORDSWORTH— THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET. 

II.  TODLEBEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAB. 
ni.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA. 
r\".  EDUCATION  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

V.  RUSSIA  UNDER  ALEXANDER  II. 

TI.  THE  SCOTCH  LAWYER  OF  THESEVE  NTEENTH  C ENTURT. 

VII.  BERKELEY’S  THEORY  OF  VISION. 

VIII.  TENNYSON’S  ENOCH  ARDEN,  &c. 

Edinburgh  : Edmonston  & Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 


Price  Is. 

the  BRITISH  ARMY  and  NAVY  REVIEW  for 

^ SEPTEMBER  1864. 

Contents  : 

I.  The  Breed  of  Horses  and  the  British  Army, 

II.  Fortiheution  and  its  Uses.  Specially  addressed  to  the  Volunteers. 

HI.  Quits  at  the  Fiiil'h.  A Recollection,  Corfiote  and  Crimean.  By  Ouida. 

IV,  The  Church  in  the  Navy,  a. d.  1864. 

V.  Grant’s  Mine. 

VI.  Nctic  > of  Private  Thomas  Keith,  78tb  Highlanders,  who  became  Aga  of  the  Mamelukes 

ami  Gt.vernor  of  Medina.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  ” The  Romance  of  War.” 

Vn.  The  Navy  as  it  Should  be. 

VIII.  Lee’s  >econd  Year  of  Campaigns  in  Defence  of  Richmond.  By  Captain  C.  C. 

Chesney,  R.E.  Chapter  III Gettysburg.  The  Closing  Day. 

I IX.  The  India  Medical  Service  Bill. 

London  : 9 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

And  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


On  Wednesday  next,  No.  YII.  with  a Frontispiece  representing  the  Monte  della 
Disgrazia,  and  a Map  of  the  Glaciers  of  the  Bernina,  to  be  continued  Quarterly, 
in  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

npHE  ALPINE  JOURNAL ; a Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 

JL  and  Scientific  Observation.  By  Members  of  the  At, pike  Club.  Edited  by 
E.,B.  George,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

REPORT  ON  ROPES,  AXES,  AND  ALPENSTOCKS. 

ON  SOME  RELICS  OF  THE  GUIDES  LOST  ON  MONT  BLANC.  By  J.  J. 
CowELr.,  B.A. 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  BERNINA.  By  E.  N.  Buxton. 

THE  BIETSCHHORN  AND  BLUMLIS  ALP.  By  the  Rev.  Leslie  Stephen,  M.A. 
ASCENT  OF  BAULA  IN  ICELAND.  By  T.  W.  Evans,  M.P. 

THE  STUDER  JOCH.  By  F.  Craofurd  Grove. 

THE  DOLOMITE  jMOUNTAINS. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEW  EXPEDITIONS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1S64. 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


^HE  ART-.TOURNAL  for  September,  2s.  6d.,  contains  three 

J-  Line  Engravings,  viz.: — ‘‘The  Foundling,”  by  P.  Liglitfoot,  after  G.  B.  O’Neill; 
**  Heidelberg,"  by  T.  A.  Prior,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and  **  A Spanish  Girl,”  by  A.  Blan- 
chard, after  jMurillo.  The  Literary  Contributions  include:— ” Wedg'wood  and  Etruria,”  by 
Llewellynn  Jewiit,  F.S.A.,  illustrated;  “History  of  Caricature,”  by  T.  Wiight,  illustrateil : 
“British  Artists:  Miss  Osborn,”  by  James  Dafforne,  illustratetl;  “Almanac  of  the  Month,’’ 
illustrated;  “Illustrations  from  the  ‘Arabian  Nights;”*  “Cyclopean  Structures  in  Sardinia 
and  Italy,”  by  Protessor  A nsted,  illustrated ; “ Art- Work  in  September,”  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood , 
M.A.:  “ The  Art-Season;”  “ Report  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art;”  “The  Archroological 
Institute  at  Warwick;”  “ Alexandra  Park;”  “Picture  Sales;”  "Forged  Antiques;”  “Mosaic 
Decoration  in  St. Paul’s  Cathedral;”  “ Art-Union  Prizes;"  &c.  &c. 

London:  James  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


On  Monday  the  29th  init.  18. 

nrilE  CORNinLL  magazine  for  SEPTEMBER.  Nc.LVIL 

With  lllustrationi. 

CoWTBNTS  *. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Uusbaml.  With  on 
Illustration. 

Chapter  XXXI.-Uout. 

„ XXXn.-Illumination. 

„ XXXIIl. — bister  Agues. 

DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

THE  FRENCH  AT  THE  ALMA-TODLEBEN. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  LOVERS  OF  BALLYVOOKAN.  Part  II. 

PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

GERMAN  PROFESSORS. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  : an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustratiou. 
Chapter  IV.— Mr.  Gibson’s  Neighbours. 

,,  V— Calf-Love. 

,,  VI.— A Visit  to  the  Ilamleys. 

Smith,  Elder,  &Co.,65  Cornhill. 


Published  this  day,  No.  XLVl.  (for  SEPTEMBER),  is. 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  : 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

Chapter  XXVI— A Popular  Preacher. 

„ XXVII.—**  And  now  I live,  and  now  my  Life  is  done  I ** 

„ XXVIII.— Trying  to  be  good. 

„ XXIX.— The  first  whisper  of  the  Storm. 

THE  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD,  Boulogne:  the  Rue  del’Ecu.  By  Georob 
Augustus  Sala. 

TOWNS  ON  THE  AVON. 

BROKEN  TO  HARNESS.  A Story  of  English  Domestic  Life.  By  Edmund  Yatbs» 
Chopter  XXVII. —Weaving the  Web. 

„ XXVIII— Tightening  the  Curb. 

PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

HANNIBAL  ON  THE  ALPS. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

BEHIND  THE  BARS. 

PAID  IN  FULL.  By  Henrt  J.  Byron, 

Chapter  XVII.— The  Glenburns  go  out  of  Town. 

„ XVlII.—Julia  at  Home. 

“WEEDS  BEFORE  WIDOWHOOD.” 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH  AS  A MYSTERY. 

CHISWICK,  MAY  20th,  1864. 


LONDON;  “TEMPLE  BAR”  OFFICE,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


Ready  this  day,  Monthly,  Is. 

ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  fob  September  : 

L ONLY  A CLOD  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  &c. 
n.  THE  OCEAN  WAIF. 

III.  HYDROPHOBIA.  By  Dr.  Scofpern. 

TV.  THE  DIPPLEBURY  SCANDAL.  By  the  Author  of  “ Respectable  Sinners.*' 
V.  " WHERE  THE  QUEEN  LIVES.” 

VI.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A QUEEN’S  MESSENGER. 

No.  VI — The  Overland  Route  to  Constaniinople. 
vn.  HOW  I LOST  MY  UNCLE’S  PROPERTY. 

VIII.  TENTATIVES  BY  THE  LAUREATE. 

IX.  LOOKING  INTO  FUTURITY. 

X.  WORKING  IN  THE  DARK:  a Romance  of  the  Black  Coats.  By  Paui. 
Feval,  Author  of  “ The  Duke’s  Motto,”  “Bel  Demonio,”  &c. 

This  day,  scarlet  cloth  gilt,  the  New  Volume  of  the  ST.  JAMES’S  MAGAZINE,  5s.  6d. 
Vols.  I.  to  IX.  jiost  ready.  Also,  Coses  for  biuding,  each  Is. 


LONDON:  W.  KENT  & CO.,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


^HE  ARROW. — The  Third  Number  will  contain  “a  New 

and  Original  ” Engraving,  THE  GLADIATORS  (adapted  from  the  French),  on  a 
Subject  of  immense  Political  Importance.  Published  on  Tuesday,  August  30. 

London:  John  Camden  Hotten,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Newsagents. 


Hillingdon  church,  Middlesex.— Florence.— 

THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains:— A Fine  View  and  Plan  of  Hillingdon  Church» 
Middlesex— Lady  Eastlake’s  History  of  Our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art— The 
Northern  l.ow-Level  Sewerage  and  the  Thames  Embankment— The  Enamelled  Shield— Old 

Oak  Panelling  once  in  London,  now  in  North  Wales— Medi«val  Restorations  in  Florence 

The  Nelson  Lions— The  Accident  on  the  North  London  Kailwiiy— Indications  of  Health  aud 

Disease Instruction  in  Building  Operations — Provincial,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

« Office,  I York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  the  complete  Volume,  7s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S 

ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH. 

Containing  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “The  Deserted  Village,”  “The  Traveller.”  “The 
Haunch  of  Venison,”  “ Retaliation,”  and  Select  Poems ; “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  aud  “ The 
Good-natured  Man.”  With  Life  of  Goldsmith,  by  J,  F.  Waller,  LL.D.  Embellished  with 
100  beautiful  Engravings. 

“ Lavishly  and  artistically  embellished  with  woodcuts  of  the  first  order  of  execution." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  & GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LIX.  (for  SEPTEMBER  1861),  Is. 

Contents: 

I.  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY  OF  :SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  By 
Prqfessor' Max  Muller. 

n.  DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I HAVE  KNOWN;  or,  Recollections  of  Three  Cities. 
By  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Gialmers.  Fart  II — His  Middle  Life, 
in.  OVER  THE  HILL- SIDE. 

IV.  THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  : a Story  of  Two  FamiUes.  By  Henry 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Austin  Elliot,”  “ Ravenshoe,”  &c. 

Chapter  XLVI.— The  End  of  a Chapter. 

„ XIA'II.— The  Letter  which  was  not  from  Mrs.  Nalder. 

„ XLVill  — 'ir  George  Hillyar  starts  on  his  Adventure. 

„ XLIX.— James  Burton’s  Story:  the  Forge  is  lit  up  once  more. 

V.  OUR  GARDEN  WALL. 

VI.  GIRLS’  SCHOOLS.  By  Archibald  Maclaren,  of  the  Gymnasium,  Oxford. 

VII.  AT  THE  DOOR  : a Dorsetshire  Poem.  By  William  Barnes. 

VIII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  X. 

Vol.  IX.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Bookscllen,  Neweagenta,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations 


Post  8TO.  3s.  6d. 

A RT  IMPRESSIONS  of  DRESDEN,  BERLIN,  and  ANT- 

WERP  ; with  Selections  from  the  Galleries.  By  William  Not  Wilkins,  Author  of 
“ Letters  on  Connoisseurship.” 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

“ The  sale  of  mnny  thousands,  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  clever  little  books 
by  M.  le  Page,  sufficiently  prove  the  public  approbation  of  liis  plau  of  teaching  French,  wliich 
is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  operation  of  a child  leaxuiug  its  native  language.” 

T E PAGE’S  L’ECHO  de  PARIS:  being  a Selection  of 

-J— ^ Familiar PhroseswhichaPersonwouldheardailylfliviuginFrance.  3s.6d.  KEY, Is. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  LECTEUR  des  COLLEGES;  or,  the 

French  Reader  for  Beginners  and  Elder  Classes.  3s.  6d. 

LE  PAGE’S  GIFT  of  FLUENCY  in  FRENCH  CONVER- 

SATION. 2s.  6d. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  CAUSEUR ; or,  First  Chatterings  in 

French.  Is.  6d. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  MUS£E  de  LITTERATURE  FRAN- 

^AISE.  Geras  of  French  Literature,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Chronological  and 
Critical  Notices  of  the  Eminent  W riters  in  France,  from  the  Foiurteenth  Century  to  the 
Nineteenth.  Yol.  I.  Piose,4s.  fid.  Vol.  II.  Poetry,  4s.  od. 

London:  Vibtob  Brothbbs  k Co.,  ) Amen  Corner. 
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Messrs.  THSLETS  IE¥  WOEKS. 


HEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “SIR  VICTOR’S  CHOICE.” 
DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols. 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 


JEW  BOOKS  AT  AIL  THE  IIBBAEIES. 


THE  NtJN  (La  Religieuse).  BytheAbb,i***, 

Author  of  “ Le  Maudit.’*  3 toIs.  post  8vo. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 yoIs.  post  Svo. 

“ The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  touched  off  with  considerable  power,  as  the  Chamberlain,  the  Colonel,  and  the 
bargeman’s  daughter  Simonette.”— Tjmes. 


♦**  The  Second  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  is  published  this  day. 


Opinions  of  the  Press, 

SPECTATOny  August  20. 

“ There  are  three  episodes,  nt  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

jealously,  for  there  is  the  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

•^vith  a cleverness  which  sometimes  suggests  real  genius,  full  of  dashing  analysis  and  admirably 
contrived  scenes "Wc  can  safely  recommend  ‘Denis  Donne.’  ” 


ATHENJEXJM,  August  13. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Thomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  lier  sex  possess." 


PPESS,  August  6. 

“ Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  the  Author  of  ‘ Wheat  and  Tares,’  could  not  more  vividly  photo- 
graph the  modern  English  ecclesiastic.  Heartily  pleased  will  most  readers  he  with  ‘Denis 
Donne  ’ : its  characters,  men  and  women  whom  everybody  lias  met,  are  drawn  -with  wonderful 
vigour,  freedom,  and  freshness.  The  world  will  hear  more  of  the  Author  of  ‘ Denis  Donne.’ " 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings." 

Moniing  Post. 


Also,  just  ready. 


PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  [Oti  September  5. 

THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  T.  Prendergast. 
Demy  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  [_0n  September  5. 

THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  Svo.  \_0n  Septemhei*^. 


J/OFiVTWG  POST,  August  17. 

“ ‘ Sir  Victor’s  Choice’  was  a clever  novel,  and  its  cleverness  was  of  so  exceptional  an  order 
that  its  readers  could  not  include  it  in  the  number  of  clever  novels  which  in  these  days  of  pro- 
lific fiction  he  skims  through  and  forgets.  The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own 
particular  territory,  and  ‘ came  out  strong  ’ upon  horses  and  racing,  somewhat  less  lavishly,  but 
decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the  accomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish— 
There  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be  bestowed  upon  ‘ Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a bon&Jide  novel,  written 
to  amuse.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  the  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is 
first-rate  ability  in  the  fencing  and  finesse  between  the  two  w’omen.  The  plot  of  the  story  is 
original,  clever,  and  interesting.  Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  either  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  place 
which  will  be  awarded  her  among  our  modern  novelists.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  iLUESTY. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


QUEEHr.  August  13. 

“Continuity  or  coherence  of  character  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  qualities  for  a novelist  to 
acquire,  and  Miss  Thomas  is  evidently  rapidly  acquiring  it.  Her  puppets  do  not  all  talk  alike, 
and  those  who  exhibit  certain  characteristics  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  preserve  them 
throughout.  This  is  a high  merit.” 


READER.  August  13. 

“ ‘ Denis  Donne  ’ is  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  We  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  a novel  full  of  very  great  promises  for  the  future.  It  is  crowded  with  clever  pas- 
sages. Miss  Thomas  will,  we  think,  rank  high  amongst  that  class  of  novelists  of  whom  Miss 
Evans  is  the  first.” 


All  the  best  Books  of  the  Season,  and  of  the  past  Twenty  Years,  are  in 
Circulation  at  MUDIE’S  LIBEAEY,  and  may  be  obtained  with  the  least 
possible  delay  by  all  Subscribers. 

Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Newest  Books  arc  forwarded  daily  to  all  parts 
of  the  Country. 


iOiVDOA*  REVIEW,  August  20. 

“ ‘ Denis  Donne  ’ is  a cleverly  written  and  interesting  novel.  Tlie  upper  walks  of  social  life 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  refined  classes  are  tJiose  depicted,  and  with  general  fidelity." 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  August  13. 

“ Miss  Thomas  has  succeeded  in  solving  a problem  which  has  been  before  the  literary  world 
for  some  time.  In  ‘ Denis  Donne  ’ we  have  all  that  constitutes  an  interesting  novel,  without 
the  obnoxious  element  of  sensation.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  story  is  devoid  of  stirring 
incidents;  of  these  there  are  a fair  number;  but  the  actors  in  them  are  as  life-like  and  natural 
as  pen  can  make  them.  We  experienced  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of*  Denis  Donne,’  and 
shall  be  glad  to  read  other  works  from  Miss  Thomas’s  powerful  pen.” 


Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscrip- 
tion, and  obtain  a constant  supply  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  Season,  on 
moderate  terms. 

Eevised  Lists  of  Works  recently  added,  Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies 
withdrawn  for  Sale,  and  Lists  of  Books  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted 
for  Presents  and  Prizes,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free, 
on  application. 


Also  just  published,  and  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries: 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  " Rome  in  I860."  2 vols. 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone."  2 vols. 

GUY  WATERMAN  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s  Wife."  3 vols. 

WEIGHED  ill  the  BALANCE:  a Novel. 

By  James  A.  St.  Joh.x.  3 vols. 


STRIFE  and  REST.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Agnes  Home."  2 vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  M..VRCHMONT’S  LEGACY." 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  tne 

Author  of  “ Lady  Audley’s  Secret."  6s.  iRtady  this  day. 


Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 

LADY  AUDLET’S  SECRET.  6s.  GUY  LIVINGSTONE. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 

RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


5s. 


BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also,  just  published, 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  By  Miss  Braddon.  6s. 


New  Oxford  Street,  London,  August  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping 
Agents,  intending  Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply 
for  the  SEPTEMBER  LIST  of  Works  withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

This  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Books  of  the 
Past  and  Present  Seasons,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 


CHAKLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Ciir  Office  : 4 KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS.  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

ITEW  WORK  BY  MB.  CHABLES  DICKENS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,"  “David 
Copperfield,"  &c. 

On  August  31  will  be  published,  Part  V.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES'  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

CHAPMAN  Sc  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


The  Directors  of  the  LIBRARY  COMPANY,  Limited,  propose  to 
extend  their  BRANCH  DEP(5t  SYSTEM  generally  throughout  London 
and  its  Suburbs,  and  are  prepared  to 

RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES 

from  Booksellers  and  others  in  Districts  where  the  Company  is  not  at 
present  represented. 

By  Order, 

HENRY  FOWLER,  Sec. 

25  PaU  MaU,  London,  S.W. 
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18  Great  MAULnonoDon  Street. 

HTJEST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WOEKS. 


LIFE  in  J AV A ; -with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  Wn.iiAM  Baiuungton  D’ Almeida.  2 voIb.  with  Tllustrations.  21s. 

“Mr.  D’Alineida’s  volumes  traverse  intercstiuK  irround.  They  arc  filled  with  trood  and 
entertuininK  matter.”— A'xamtncr.  “'Life  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.” Athtneeum^ 

EEMmiSCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMiN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
From  the  Times,  August  16— ” Mr.  Lnmlev’a  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really 
M it  ought  to  be,  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time 
interspersed  with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections.” 

LIFE  of  the  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.  By 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOB  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

story  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  novel-reading  public.  The 
principal  scenes  are  remarkable  for  their  intense  passion  and  vivid  x^oXityJ"— Messenger. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &ic.  3 vols. 

” A healthier  novel  we  liavc  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successlully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
sesthetioal.”_.Sa^arc/a//  Review.  ” The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.” — Atheneeum. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

*“  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ’ will  find  many  readers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  talent 
and  powei'.” — Messenger.  ” A very  amusing  and  exciting  novel.” — Observer, 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffkeson, 

Author  of  ‘‘  Live  it  Down,”  Slc.  3 vols. 

‘‘Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  hook."— AtJienoium. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

cxiFFE,  Author  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

” A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  alway.s  more  or  less  worth  attention.”— .Satureffry  Review. 
*’  This  novel  is  a very  extraordinarj’  one.  The  execution  is  singularly  faultless.”— ^Spectator. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

*‘  A pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.”— Post.  ” Tliis  story  is  very  interesting.”— 5«n. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  <Sic.  3 vols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vole. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols.  \^Next  week. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  COUISrTBT. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 

Now  Beady  or  in  Preparation. 

» 

VACATION  TOURISTS,  and  NOTES  of 

TRAVEL  in  1862-3.  Edited  by  Francis  Gai.ton,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
cloth,  16s. 

Contents ; 

1.  A WINTER  RIDE  IN  PALESTINE.  By  the  Rev.  n.  B.  Tristram. 

2.  FISH  CULTURE  IN  FRANCE.  By  James  G.  Bertram,  Esq. 

3.  THE  TURKS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Charles  Malcolm  Ke.nkeov,  Esq. 

•1.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  CAPE.  By  Lady  Dcpp-Gohdon, 

5.  POLAND.  By  the  Rev.  William  Georoe  Clark,  M.A. 

6.  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY.  By  David  Powell,  Esq. 

7.  SINAI.  By  tlie  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 

8.  THE  ANCIENT  SHELL-MOUNDS  OF  DENMARK.  By  Mrs.  Lubbock. 

0.  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY.  By  Charles  Mayo,  M.A. 

10.  THE  CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE  OF  SERVIA.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Greive. 

11.  WILDERNESS  JOURNEYS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  By  Uis  Excellency  the  Hon 

Arthur  Gordon. 

” The  plan  of  ^blishing  these  combinations  of  notes  of  travel  answers  well  in  the  main,  for 
it  spares  some  or  the  contributors  from  diluting  their  sub-stance  into  a volume,  wjiile  it  makes 
in  the  whole  a book  more  vaiied  and  pleasant  than  either  of  them, perliaps, could  produce 
separately.  It  is  judiciims  also  not  to  force  tlie  publication  even  of  these  volumes  to  a formal 
period  of  issue,  and  Mr.  Gallon  does  well  to  wait  till  enough  subjects  of  interest  are  accumu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  standard  of  a respectable  scries.  ISIr.  Gallon  fairly  prides  himself  on  the 
greater  number  of  the  contents  of  this,  us  compared  witli  either  of  its  two  predecessors,  and  wc 
must  allow  tliat  his  tourists’  experiences  range  unusually  far  and  wide  here.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  >vinter  ride  in  Palestine  of  Mr.  Tristram,  an  experienced  traveller  in  cesert 

scenery  and  Oriental  surroundings A Wilderne&s  Journey,  by  his  Excellency  the  Hon. 

Arthur  Gordon,  closes  this  agreeable  volume.”— 2‘wnes,  August  18, 1864. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  LIBERTY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Persigny  have  always  a cer- 
tain kind  of  value.  No  one  can  say  of  him  that  he  is  an 
Imperialist  of  the  morrow.  He  believed  in  the  Empire 
before  it  ever  existed,  and  worshipped  the  Emperor  when  the 
Emperor  was  a very  poor  Prince.  He  cannot  be  accused  of 
time-seiwing ; and  if  there  is  something  ludicrous,  there  is 
also  something  attractive,  in  his  lavish,  sincere,  unhesitating 
praises  of  his  master,  and  of  the  system  that  his  master  has 
set  up.  The  Empire  has  not  so  many  of  these  devoted  ad- 
mirers that  their  enthusiastic  outpourings  are  likely  to  become 
monotonous  and  wearisome.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of  Persigny 
stands  alone.  No  one  else  looks  on  the  Empire  exactly  as  he 
looks  on  it  — as  the  fruit  and  flower  of  French  history,  as 
something  sacred  and  ineffably  wise,  as  the  great  living 
proof  that  a good  Providence  still  rules  a wicked  world. 
But  his  speeches  have  also  the  value  of  being  true 
up  to  a certain  point.  He  is  really  right  in  much 
that  he  says  of  the  Empire,  and  in  much  of  the  criticism  which 
he  bestows  upon  former  Governments,  and  especially  on  the 
Government  which  he  and  his  friends  hate  so  bitterly — the 
Government  of  July.  It  is  unquestionable  that  modern  France 
is  not  made  on  the  pattern  of  modern  England,  and  that  the 
points  in  which  it  differs  are  all  points  which  cause  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  establishing  a strong  and  durable  Constitutional 
Government.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume,  as  the  Duke  of 
Persigny  assumes,  that  these  difficulties  could  not  have  been 
successfully  combated  ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  suc- 
cessfully combated  for  nearly  twenty  years — for  a time  longer, 
that  is,  than  that  during  which  the  present  Empire  has  lasted. 
But  these  difficulties  existed  and  still  exist.  The  Duke  of 
Persigny  is  on  very  strong  ground  when  he  asks  us  why  it  should 
be  assumed  that  all  nations  are  to  move  in  the  same  groove,  and 
why  institutions  answering  in  England  should  be  expected  to 
answer  in  a country  which,  like  France,  has  a different  religion, 
different  social  habits,  different  traditions,  different  prejudices 
and  tastes.  The  passion  for  a nominal  and  superficial 
equality  which  exists  in  France,  the  absence  of  any  real 
aristocracy,  the  tendency  of  such  an  aristocracy  as  there 
is  to  ally  itself  with  Rome  in  a manner  distasteful  to  the 
mass  of  French  citizens,  the  turn  for  military  pageants  and 
glory  that  is  inbred  in  Frenchmen,  and,  above  all,  the  system 
of  excessive  centralization,  w'hich  has  been  the  growth  of  so 
many  years,  and  is  now  so  enwoven  with  all  the  habits  of  the 
people,  all  combine  to  make  France  very  different  from  England, 
and  to  offer  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  success  of  consti- 
tutional government.  On  each  of  these  points,  where  consti- 
tutional government  is  necessarily  weak  in  France,  the  Empire 
is  strong.  It  gratifies  the  wish  for  equality,  it  gets  on 
comfortably  with  a sham  aristocracy  of  its  own,  it  is  always 
gratifying  Paris  with  the  pomp  of  war,  and  it  makes  as  much 
use  of  prefets  as  even  the  prefets  themselves  could  wish.  It 
may  not  be  a good  thing  for  France  to  have  a Government 
which  harmonizes  with  it  in  points  where  France,  according 
to  English  notions,  has  gone  or  is  going  wrong ; but  a devotee 
of  the  Empire  like  the  Duke  of  Persigny  is  entitled  to  say  that, 
such  as  France  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  Empire  falls  in 
with  its  most  conspicuous  leanings,  and  gratifies  its  vulgar 
and  habitual  aspirations. 

The  Duke  of  Persigny  also  insists,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
wishes  of  the  people  are  not  neglected  under  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  Emperor  makes  it  his  business  to  find  out  what  France 
really  requires,  and  to  give  effect  to  what  France  really  desires. 
The  Emperor  has,  of  course,  made  many  mistakes,  and  his 
Government  has  never  lost  the  taint  of  its  origin;  but  still 
he  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  having  seen  with  accuracy  what 
would  satisfy  France,  and  of  having  ventured  with  much  bold- 
ness to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  country.  These  wishes 
were  not  perhaps  the  wishes  of  the  best  part  of  the  country,  or 
the  best  wishes  that  the  country  could  have  formed,  but  they 


were  wishes  that  were  actually  felt  by  large  masses  of  people. 
He  has  restored  the  military  glory  of  France,  he  has  increased 
the  strength  of  the  army,  he  has  made  war  for  a cause  so  dear 
to  the  revolutionary  party  as  the  freedom  of  Italy,  he  has  ex- 
tended the  bounds  of  French  territory,  he  has  thwarted  the 
revolution  he  countenanced,  and  he  has  maintained  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples  at  Rome.  In  every  one  of  these  things 
he  Avas  doing  what  some  large  section  of  France  approved. 
Nor  has  he  merely  pandered  to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  and 
desires  of  the  ignorant.  He  has  guided  his  people  sometimes 
against  their  ivill,  and  gently  led  them  into  a policy  of  Avhich, 
in  the  end,  they  have  approved.  It  is  to  him  that  France 
owes  the  steady  maintenance  of  the  English  alliance  and  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade.  But  then,  when  all  this  is  said  — 
and  the  Duke  of  Persigny  is  Avarranted  in  saying  it — 
there  remains  the  fatal  flaAv  in  the  Imperial  system.  If 
everything  is  to  depend  on  the  Emperor,  if  poAver  supreme 
and  uncontrolled  is  to  be  confided  to  a man  capable  of  seeing 
Avhat  France  needs  and  desires,  and  endowed  Avith  the 
capacity  of  satisfying  the  Avishes  of  a great  people,  Avhere  is 
this  gifted  being  to  be  got  ? Hoav  is  the  right  man  to  be 
put  into  the  Tuileries  ? It  seems  like  a mockery  to  be  told 
that  the  Empire  is  hereditary,  and  that,  if  the  present  Eaiperor 
died,  the  neiv  Emperor,  the  neAv  exponent  of  the  wants  of 
France,  Avould  be  a little  boy  of  nine  years  old.  It  is  the 
mortality  of  the  human  race  that  is  so  fatally  adverse  to  the 
Duke  of  Persigny  and  his  theories,  and  that  seems  to  make 
the  Second  Empire  an  accident,  Avhich  its  admirers  may  call 
a splendid  accident,  but  Avhich  is  only  an  accident  after  aU. 

But  the  Duke  of  Persigny  is  not  satisfied  Avith  showing  that 
the  Empire  in  some  important  respects  suits  France,  and  that 
the  Emperor  has  alloAved  popular  opinion  its  full  Aveight  Avith 
him  ; he . burns  to  shoAV  that  the  Empire  is  in  every  respect 
perfect.  He  longs  to  take  aAvay  the  great  reproach  of  the 
Empire,  that  it  is  fatal  to  liberty,  and  he  boldly  hazards  the 
astonishing  paradox  that  the  Empire  is  the  culmination  of 
liberty  as  Avell  as  of  authority.  It  is  the  Emperor  who  has 
been  the  first  to  give  liberty  to  France.  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  he.  alone,  has  founded  French  freedom.  The  Eaiperor 
himself  ahvays  says  that  liberty  is  to  come,  and  is  to  crown 
the  edifice.  But  the  Duke  of  Persigny  is  too  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  his  master  to  rest  contented  with  this.  He  says  that 
liberty  has  come,  and  that  the  edifice  has  been  croAvned.  He 
resembles  the  members  of  that  strange  sect  Avhose  creed  is 
that  the  millennium  has  begun ; and,  just  as  these  happy 
enthusiasts  are  undisturbed  by  the  obvious  remark  that,  if 
this  is  all  the  millennium  Avas  to  be,  there  might  as  Avell  have 
been  no  millennium  at  all,  so  the  Duke  of  Persigny  is  utterly 
undismayed  by  his  survey  of  the  French  press,  and  by  the 
reports  of  such  trials  as  that  of  M.  G.arnier  Pages.  He 
treats  his  hearers  as  the  shoAvman  treated  the  little  child  Avho 
came  to  see  the  great  phantasmagoria  of  Moses  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  found  a blank.  Where  is  the  liberty  of  public 
meetings?  Oh,  replies  the  Duke  of  Persigna:,  the  time  for 
that  is  gone  by.  AVhere  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? The 
time  for  that  is  not  come.  But,  then,  says  this  irrepressible 
devotee,  if  you  haA'e  not  got  the  liberty  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  you  have  got  what  is 
fill-  better.  You  have  got  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  keeper  of  the  public  purse ; you  have  got  the  Senate, 
that  solemn  guardian  of  the  fundamental  pact ; you  have 
got  the  Council  of  State,  that  institution  equally  neAV  and 
admirable,  and  Avhich  Duke  Persigny  thinks  Avould  be 
absolutely  perfect  if  its  members  had  an  opportunity  of  saying 
publicly  Avhat  they  thought.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that 
these  different  centres  of  liberty  solve  the  greatest  of  political 
problems  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Avays.  The  greatest 
of  political  problems  is  to  have  liberty  and  authority 
co-existing,  and  the  Imperial  institutions  solve  it.  They 
alloAV  liberty  and  authority  to  co-exist  by  entrusting 
them  to  different  hands.  Liberty  goes  on  one  path, 
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and  authority  goes  on  another,  and  so  they  never 
clash.  The  Chamber  discusses  Avhen  discussion  is  permitted, 
and  the  Senate  looks  after  the  fundamental  pact,  and  the ' 
Council  of  State  prepares  the  most  irseful  measures,  and  in 
each  liberty  reigns  supreme.  But  then  authority  is  supreme, 
too,  and  need  take  no  notice  of  liberty.  It  need  not  attend 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber,  or  trouble  itself  about  the 
fundamental  pact,  or  adopt  the  measures  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Authority  means  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  can 
do  as  he  likes.  Thus  liberty  and  authority  go  on  happily 
side  by  side,  and  no  more  come  into  collision  than  two  trains 
on  parallel  lines  of  rails.  This  is  true  liberty,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  has  founded  it.  Perhaps  France  does  not  care 
about  liberty  at  all ; but  if  there  is  any  real  wish  for  liberty,  as 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Duke  of  Persigny  to  show  that  the 
Empire  provides  for  liberty  would  seem  to  imply,  France  will 
only,  it  may  be  assumed,  be  satisfied  Avith  the  sort  of  liberty 
provided  by  Louis  Napoleon,  when  the  diners  at  the  banquets 
of  a Council-General  are  satisfied  Avith  looking  at  a painted 
dinner. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

The  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  the 
hopeless  subjection  of  the  country,  have  removed  the 
controversy  from  the  list  of  immediate  political  questions,  and 
the  A'ague  sentiment  Avhich  is  designated  as  public  opinion  is 
now  on  its  trial.  Europe,  though  it  has  been  unable  or 
unAvilling  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Avrong,  has  still  the 
opportunity  of  understanding  and  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government.  Even  barren  indignation  is  better 
than  sycophantic  approval  of  victorious  injustice.  When  a 
sound  moral  judgment  is  cherished,  there  is  ahvays  a possi- 
bility that  it  may  find  some  future  occasion  of  expressing 
itself  in  action,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  important 
that  the  reAmlutionary  tendencies  of  uncontrolled  poAver  should 
be  studied  and  denounced  in  their  most  flagrant  example. 
Civilized  Governments,  and  ordinary  conditions  of  society, 
offer  puzzling  problems  to  students;  but  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  Poland  is  perfectly  simple.  The  recent  legisla- 
tion of  the  Russian  GoA'ernrnent  is  avoAvedly  intended 
to  remodel  the  laAvs  of  property,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
CroAvn,  for  political  purposes;  and,  if  the  enterprise  escapes 
universal  censure,  the  moral  sense  of  the  European  com- 
munity must  be  thoroughly  corrupted.  A W'rong  ver- 
dict, on  clear  evidence  applied  to  a simple  issue,  is 
rather  a crime  than  a mistake.  The  apologists  of  Russia 
owe  their  OAvn  absolute  or  comparative  freedom  to  the 
prevalence  of  principles  Avhich  they  practically  repudiate. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  English  Avriters  Avhose  blind  hatred 
of  liberal  doctrines  inclines  them  to  defend  the  most  level- 
ling methods  of  confiscation  if  they  are  perpetrated  by  a 
despot ; but  French  economists  and  politicians  may  claim  the 
honour  of  fixing  general  attention  on  the  hypocritical  bene- 
volence which  the  Russian  Government  exhibits  to  the  Polish 
peasants,  at  the  expense  of  the  gentry.  It  is  a satisfaction  to 
believe  that,  if  any  class  in  Poland  is  ultimately  benefited  by 
the  change,  it  will  constitute  a nursery  of  future  malcontents 
and  insurgents ; for  a Pole  who  acquires  the  rudiments  of 
education  and  of  self-respect  ahvays  becomes  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  Russia.  The  steady  discouragement  of  popular 
instruction  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  has  so  far  been 
found  prudent  that  it  has  materially  impeded  the  diffusion  of 
patriotic  feeling. 

More  than  one  able  French  writer  has  lately  exposed  the 
pretended  emancipation  of  the  Polish  peasants,  who  had  for 
some  generations  been  exempt  from  serfage.  The  majority  of 
the  smaller  occupiers  enjoyed  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  their 
lands,  on  condition  of  paying  a small  rent  in  money  or  in 
labour  to  the  superior  owner  of  the  soil.  In  many  cases,  the 
cottager  voluntarily  commuted  his  rent  for  personal  service, 
which  never  exceeded  the  labour  of  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week.  The  Avealthier  landoAvners  promoted,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  substitution  of  rent  for  labour,  but  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  country  often  prevailed  over  modern  doctrines  of 
economy.  The  best  proof  that  no  arbitrary  change  in  the 
laAvs  of  property  Avas  required  is  to  be  found  in  a project  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  WarsaAV,  Avhich  was  dissolved  by 
the  Government  betbre  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection.  The 
Society  framed  a scheme  by  Avhich  every  hereditary  occupier 
could,  without  incurring  any  additional  burden,  enfranchise 
his  land  in  tAventy-eight  years.  The  rent  Avas  to  be  paid  during 
the  interval  to  the  Society,  and  the  landlord  w'as  to  be 
indemnified  by  a payment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  esti- 
mated value  during  the  same  term  of  tAventy-eight  years. 
As  the  arrangement  was  proposed  by  the  landowners  them- 


selves, or  by  their  accredited  representatives,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plan  Avould  have  been  adopted  by  universal 
consent  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Government.  With 
the  abolition  of  chief  rents  the  land  Avould  have  become 
absolutely  free,  and  it  Avould  have  been  gradually  divided  or 
aggregated,  under  the  operation  of  natural  lavvs,  according  to 
the  economical  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
large  proprietors  had  long  foreseen  the  future  conversion  of 
hereditary  leaseholds  into  freeholds,  and  they  had  conse- 
quently, in  many  instances,  rounded  and  consolidated  their 
own  domains  by  voluntary  exchanges  Avith  their  tenants. 
Mortgages,  leases,  and  other  incidents  of  property  had 
also  accumulated  since  the  peasants  had . enjoyed  definite 
rights  in  their  land,  and  the  rights  of  pasturage  and  of 
procuring  fuel  in  the  lord’s  Avastes  and  woods  were 
ascertained  by  custom  or  by  tacit  agreement.  The  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  was  virtually  a Parliament  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  uniformly  favoured  the  most  equitable  and 
liberal  arrangements  with  the  peasantry.  The  OAvner,  or,  in 
English  phrase,  the  squire  of  every  parish,  Avas  entitled  to 
perform  functions  corresponding  to  those  of  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  of  the  mayor  of  a French  commune.  As  none  of 
the  other  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts  could  read  or  Avrite, 
the  only  alternative  of  the  arrangement  would  have  been  the 
supremacy  of  petty  Russian  officials.  The  functions  of  the 
local  ruler  were  strictly  limited,  and  there  Avere  no  serious 
complaints  of  abuse,  except  when  his  authority  was  delegated 
to  a bailiff  or  deputy.  The  serfage  which  existed  in  Russia 
till  i86i  Avas  totally  unknoAvn  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  the  Secret 
Government  unfortunately  furnished  a precedent  for  Russian 
confiscation  by  declaring  that  the  peasant  holders  were  hence- 
forth to  be  absolutely  exempt  from  all  the  rents  and  services 
Avhich  had  hitherto  formed  the  conditions  of  their  tenure. 
The  landlords  were  to  be  compensated  by  a charge  on  the 
National  Treasury,  according  to  valuations  Avhich  Avere  to  be 
made  at  a more  convenient  season.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
disturb  the  existing  state  of  property,  except  by  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  hereditary  leaseholds.  The  owners  were,  perhaps, 
ill-satisfied  with  the  exchange  of  their  rents  for  contingent  and 
undefined  annuities,  but  they  appear  to  have  offered  no  active 
resistance  to  the  measure.  As  the  National  Government 
never  established  its  authority,  the  Avhole  state  of  affairs  Avas 
felt  to  be  provisional,  although  the  tenants  probably  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  decree  to  abstain  from  paying  their  former 
rents.  The  landoAvners  retained  their  separate  domains  and 
their  recent  purchases ; and  they  Avould  perhaps  have  con- 
sidered the  emancipation  of  their  country  a sufficient  equiva- 
lent for  pecuniary  losses  which  Avere  estimated,  independently 
of  compensation,  at  about  a million  sterling  a year.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  better  to  incur  almost  any  sacrifice 
than  to  submit  to  the  tyrannical  spoliation  Avhich  has  been 
effected  by  a series  of  Imperial  ukases,  issued  during  the 
present  year.  The  wildest  socialist  projector  has  scarcely 
exceeded  in  his  dreams  the  extravagant  disregard  of 
laAV  and  property  which  the  Russian  Government  de- 
liberately jAroclaims.  By  the  terms  of  the  first  ukase, 
every  peasant  at  once  becomes  absolute  OAvner  of  any 
land  Avhich  he  may  for  the  moment  occupy.  No  distinction 
is  made  betAveen  the  hereditary  leaseholder  and  the  la- 
bourer Avho  may  Avithin  the  last  year  have  rented  a cabbage- 
garden  from  the  oAvner.  All  rents  are  abolished ; all  arrears 
of  rent  are  annulled;  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that, 
“ notAvithstanding  all  contracts  and  notarial  stipulations  under 
“ seal,”  personal  property  found  on  the  land  shall  be  absolutely 
transferred  to  the  occupier.  By  a benevolent  condescension 
of  the  legislator,  the  dwellings  of  gardeners  and  other  servants 
adjacent  to  the  mansion  are  specially  excepted.  If  the 
gardener  has  been  provided  with  a dwelling  in  the  village,  he 
becomes  at  once  the  owner  in  fee.  By  a refinement  of 
iniquity,  a peasant  who  has  exchanged  lands  with  the  lord 
since  1846  may,  at  his  pleasure,  reclaim  hie  former  property. 
If  the  legitimate  oAvner  has  since  improved  the  land  which 
he  acquired  by  a voluntary  transaction,  so  much  the  Averse 
for  the  oAvner.  All  the  crops,  all  the  cattle,  all  the  imple- 
ments Avhich  may  have  been  lent  or  hired,  become 
the  property  of  the  peasant.  On  the  other  hand,  he  retains 
the  rights  of  common  and  the  other  servitudes  on  the  manorial 
domain  which  he  may  have  previously  enjoyed.  Finally,  all 
mortgages,  contracts,  and  other  liabilities  affecting  the  lands 
of  the  peasant  are  absolutely  annulled.  Perhaps  the  as- 
sumption that  all  property  depends  absolutely  on  the  will  of 
the  Government  is  more  startling  and  more  mischievous  than 
the  outrageous  application  of  the  dogma  to  the  purposes  of 
despotism  and  of  vengeance.  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Belshazzar 
would  perhaps  not  have  shocked  Assyrian  opinion  by  a 
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claim  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  but  modern  Europe  is 
more  sensitive.  The  proprietors  are  to  be  compensated 
by  all  annuity,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  a Commission 
with  express  reference  to  the  loyalty  and  other  merits 
of  each  separate  owner.  To  rob  a man,  and  then  offer  him 
part  of  the  proceeds  as  a bribe,  is  a refinement  of  Eussian 
ingenuity.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
amount  provided  for  compensation  will  cling  to  the  hands  of 
the  Eussian  officials  who  are  to  distribute  the  grant  at  their 
pleasure.  The  Government  has  already  provided  itself  by 
anticipation  with  the  means  of  payment.  A land-tax  is  to  be 
levied  not  exceeding  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  land  trans- 
ferred to  the  tenants,  and  it  is  also  to  extend  to  the  residuary 
landowners.  Practically,  the  peasants  will  hold,  like 
Indian  ryots,  under  the  Ci'own,  paying  rent  under  the 
name  of  land-tax  ; and  the  larger  proprietors  will  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  find  the  money  by  which  their  own  rents 
are  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  carefully  provided  that  the  peasant 
freeholds  shall  only  be  alienable  to  purchasers  of  the  same 
class,  so  that  the  medijeval  distinction  between  different 
portions  of  the  country  is  introduced  into  Poland  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  gentry  is  abolished, 
nominally  in  favour  of  local  councils,  and  with  the  inevitable 
effect  of  subjecting  the  minutest  details  of  administration  to 
the  control  of  Eussian  functionaries.  It  is  evident  that  a 
Government  which  can  effect  so  sweeping  a re-partition  of 
property  will  not  be  restrained  by  any  regard  even  for  the 
consequences  of  its  own  dispositions.  Until  Poland  recovers 
some  degree  of  independence,  the  Emperor  will  be  absolute 
master  of  every  acre  of  land  in  the  country  and  of  every 
article  of  personal  property,  although  he  may  for  the  present 
allow  ,the  gentry  or  the  peasants  the  temporary  usufruct.  - 


THE  SEIZUEE  OF  THE  GEORGIA. 

The  seizure  of  the  Georgia  has  raised  a point  of  inter-' 
national  law  which  might  furnish  matter  for  much 
ingenious  argument  in  England,  but  which  will,  we  suspect, 
be  decided  very  summarily  by  an  American  tribunal.  The 
facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  these: — The  Georgia,  after  a 
successful  career  as  a Confederate  cruiser,  came  into  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  and,  being  closely  watched  there  by  a Federal 
ship  of  war,  and  utterly  unqualified  to  fight  her  way  out,  was 
sold  by  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  States  to  a British 
merchant.  The  purchaser,  Mr.  Bates,  was,  however,  deter- 
mined that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  give  all 
possible  validity  to  the  sale.  He  applied  to  have  the  ship 
registered  as  a British  vessel,  and  his  demand  was  complied 
with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  The  authorities  are 
said  to  have  conveyed  a warning  that  the  registration  did  not 
imply  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  transfer  was  legal ; but  at 
any  rate  they  may  have  considered  that,  even  if  the  trans- 
fer were  invalid,  it  was  for  the  belligerent  aggrieved  to 
redress  his  own  wrongs,  and  that  registration  merely  im- 
plied that  a sale  had  been  duly  effected  to  an  English 
subject  in  an  English  port.  Mr.  Bates  also  carefully  avoided 
every  appearance  of  collusion.  He  still  retained  the  name  of 
the  Georgia,  and  thus  invited  the  attention  of  every  one  con- 
cerned to  the  transaction  in  Avhich  he  was  engaged.  He  found 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  marking  the  peaceful  character 
of  his  ship  by  engaging  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
that  she  should  perform  a voyage  between  Lisbon  and  some 
of  the  Portuguese  dependencies ; and  the  charter-party  pro- 
vided that  the  vessel  should  receive  such  alterations  as 
Avould  relieve  her  of  her  warlike  character  and  fit  her  for  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  goods.  These  alterations  were 
effected,  and  the  vessel,  when  put  in  the  condition  required, 
Avas  sent  to  sea  only  under  the  express  orders  of  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  in  London.  Thus  the  greatest  solicitude  was 
displayed  to  place-  three  points  beyond  discussion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  retention  of  the  name  shoAved  that  no  decep- 
tion was  intended;  in  the  second  place,  the  vessel  was  so 
equipped  as  to  be  plainly  intended  for  the  purposes  of  peace, 
and  not  for  those  of  Avar ; and,  in  the  third  place,  a neutral 
Government  Avas  engaged  to  stamp  with  an  official  character 
the  innocent  destination  of  the  vessel  in  her  new  condition. 
Satisfied  Avith  these  precautions,  Mr.  Bates  sent  her  to  sea, 
and  treated  Avith  contempt  the  threats  of  seizure  by  the 
Federals  which  were  held  out  to  him.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  she  Avas  so  much  of  a British  ship,  and 
that  the  laAV  Avas  so  undoubtedly  on  his  side,  that,  even  if  the 
Federals  seized  her,  she  would  be  reclaimed  by  the  English 
Government.  The  captain  of  the  Federal  cruiser  Avas,  how- 
ever, equally  positive  that  the  law  Avas  in  his  favour,  and 
equally  determined  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  an 


issue.  When  about  tAventy  miles  from  Lisbon,  the  Georgia 
Avas  seized  by  the  Federal  cruiser  Niagara,  and  is  now  on 
her  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Federal  tribunals  may  direct. 

Mr.  Bates  is  said  to  have  acted  under  legal  advice,  and  to 
have  been  assured  that  right  Avas  on  his  side.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  found  the  means  of  insuring  her  against  capture  up  to 
a very  large  portion  of  her  value,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
insurance  offices  Avould  accept  the  risk  unless  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  transfer  Avas  legally  valid.  And 
yet  any  one  who  consults  the  text-books  on  international  law 
will  find  it  laid  down,  in  the  clearest  and  most  unqualified 
manner,  that  the  transfer  of  a ship  of  Avar  from  a belligerent  to 
a neutral  is  invalid.  But  then  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
authority  for  the  proposition  is  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in 
the  case  of  the  Minerva.  This  was  a vessel  of  war  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Government,  which  had  been  chased  by  English 
cruisers  into  the  neutral  port  of  Bergen.  There  she 

had  been  purchased  by  a certain  Lord  of  Knipuausem, 
AA'ho  appears  to  have  been  some  sort  of  Continental 
Sovereign,  and  who  is  ahvays  spoken  of  by  Lord 
Stowell  with  much  respect  as  an  “ august  person.”  She 
sailed  from  Bergen  to  this  potentate’s  private  port  of  the 
river  Jade,  and  on  her  way  she  was  eaptured  by  an  English 
man-of-war.  The  Lord  of  Kniphausen  claimed  that  she 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  but  the  August  Person  claimed  in 
vain.  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the  transfer  was  altogether 
invalid,  and  he  based  his  judgment,  among  other  things,  on 
the  argument  that  it  was  not  laAvful  for  a neutral  to  help  one 
belligerent  by  shielding  him  so  far  against  the  superior  force 
of  the  other  belligerent  as  to  give  him  the  value  of  a vessel 
which  he  could  not  get  out  to  sea.  This  seems  clear 
enough,  and  if  Lord  Stowell  had  stopped  there,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Bates  would  never  have  been  advised  to 
run  the  risk  he  did.  But  Lord  Stowell  Avent  on  to  comment 
on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him.  He 
pointed  out  the  great  danger  there  Avould  be,  if  such  transfers 
were  held  valid,  lest  the  sale  should  be  mbrely  a colourable 
one,  and  the  ship  should  quickly  resume  her  Avarlike  cha- 
racter in  the  service  of  the  belligerent  Avho  had  sold  her.  He 
commented  on  the  ease  with  which  she  might  have  been 
run  into  a Dutch  port  on  her  way,  from  Bergen  to  the  Jade, 
and  on  the  absence  of  any  person  on  board  to  represent 
the  Lord  of  Kniphausen,  and  to  give  the  guarantee  of  his 
presence  that  the  vessel  Avas,  really  intended  for  the  peaceful 
purposes  proper  to  so  harmless  a State.  The  Minerva  was  con- 
demned, in  short,  not  simply  because  she  had  been  illegally 
transferred  to  a neutral,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
transfer  Avere  such  as  to  raise  the  presumption  that  she  Avould 
resume  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  character  of  a Dutch  man- 
of-Avar.  The  August  Person  was  merely  a dummy  acting  for 
the  Dutch  Government.  And  here  Mr.  Bates  had  made  him- 
self safe.  He  had  placed  the  peaceful  character  of  his  ship 
beyond  doubt.  He  had  made  it  clear  that  she  Avas  engaged 
in  the*  Portuguese  service,  and  he  had  got  the  Portu- 
guese Government  to  give  it  officially  that  guarantee 
of  innocence  which  the  August  Person  certainly  failed 
to  give  the  Minerva,  when  he  entrusted  the  management  of 
the  vessel  “ to  an  old  Dutchman,  who,  though  he  said 
“ he  was  a burgher  of  Kniphausen,  had  never  set  his  foot  in 
“ the  place.” 

It  is  evident  that  when,  under  the  most  favourable  vieAV  of 
the  case,  so  many  circumstances  must  combine  to  relieve  the 
vessel  from  liability  to  condemnation,  there  is  nothing  to 
resent  in  the  act  of  a Federal  officer  who  determines  that  the 
established  tribunals  of  his  country  shall  decide  Avhether  this 
delicate  combination  exists.  But  what  is,  and  Avhat  ought  to 
be,  the  general  doctrine  of  international  law  on  the  point  ? Is 
the  transfer  of  a ship  of  war  from  a belligerent  to  a neutral 
invalid  in  every  case  ? or  is  it  only  invalid  Avhere,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Minerva,  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  she  is 
again  intended  for  the  Avarlike  purposes  of  the  vendors? 
The  reason  given  by  Lord  Stoavell  lor  holding  the  transfer 
in  every  case  invalid — namely,  that  the  belligerent  selling  the 
ship  thereby  escapes  the  consequences  of  his  inferiority  at  sea  to 
the  extent  of  receiving  the  value  of  the  vessel — is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory.  For  it  is  hard  in  this  respect  to  draiv  a line 
between  ships  of  war  and  merchant  ships.  K a merchant 
ship  is  chased  by  a belligerent  cruiser  into  a neutral  port,  and 
then  sold,  it  is  evident  that  the  transfer  relieA'es  the  owner  of 
the  merchant  .ship  from  the  loss  to  which  the  captm'e  of  his 
vessel  would  haA'c  exposed  him,  and  that  the  capturing  vessel 
is  deprived  of  the  prize  she  expected  to  secure.  Whether  it 
is  a vessel  of  Avar  or  a merchant  vessel  that  is  sold,  the 
neutral  interferes  to  get  the  weaker  belligerent  out  of  a scrape. 
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The  French  law,  in  fact,  refuses  to  recognise  any  difference 
between  the  two  cases,  and  holds  that  all  transfers  of  ships, 
whatever  may  be  their  character,  are  invalid  when  made  by  a, 
belligerent  to  a neutral.  In  America  and  in  England,  how- 
ever, such  transfers  are  held  valid  when  the  subject  of  the 
transfer  is  a merchantman ; and  therefore,  if  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases,  it  might  seem  that  the  transfer 
of  a man-of-war  ought  also  to  be  held  valid  here,  if  indisput- 
able evidence  of  the  future  peaceable  character  of  the  vessel  is 
given.  But  we  think  we  may  assume  that  the  American 
tribunals,  having  once  got  hold  of  the  Georgia,  will  not  let  her 
go,  and  if  they  lay  down  the  rule  that  such  transfers  are  in  ail 
cases  absolutely  invalid,  the  decision  is  not  one  that  England 
need  much  regret.  Everything  that  discourages  the  issue 
from  neutral  ports  of  vessels  intended  to  do  what  the  Georgia 
has  done,  is  a gain  to  a nation  that  has  so  enormous  a com- 
merce to  protect  as  England  has ; and  that  these  vessels,  if 
driven  into  neutral  ports  by  English  enemies,  cannot  be  sold, 
must  necessarily  operate  as  a discouragement.  If  the  case  is 
really  a new  one  in  international  law,  it  must  be  now  decided 
one  way  or  other  for  the  first  time ; and,  considering  that  the 
French  law  is  absolutely  against  the  validity  of  the  transfer, 
and  that  the  English  law,  as  set  forth  by  Lord  Stowell,  leans, 
however  vaguely  and  indecisively,  against  the  validity,  we 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  the  American  Courts 
settle  the  point  in  a way  that  conduces  to  our  national 
interests. 


GENEVA. 

WHEN  the  disturbances  at  Geneva  are  better  understood, 
they  Avill  perhaps  be  useful  to  political  observers  as 
reduced  models  or  abridged  editions  of  more  formidable  re- 
volutionary movements.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  riots  are 
apparently  not  more  serious  than  the  recent  troubles  at  Belfast, 
and  they  Avere  probably  produced  by  similar  feelings  of  mutual 
animosity  betAveen  two  sections  of  the  community.  Belfast, 
hoAvever,  has  the  advantage  of  a purely  local  and  provincial 
position,  which  brings  it  within  the  Avholesome  though  tardy 
influence  of  Imperial  administration.  There  was  no  definite 
political  object  to  be  attained  by  street-fighting,  for  neither 
the  dock-labourers  nor  the  ship-carpenters  aspired  to  govern 
the  town.  Heads  Avere  broken  for  the  pleasure  of  breaking 
heads,  and  as  a protest  against  Protestant  ascendancy,  or 
against  the  favour  shown  to  Eoman  Catholics  at  Dublin 
Castle.  The  laAvfully  elected  Mayor  of  Belfast,  though  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Harrogate  in  the  middle  of 
the  riots,  still  retains  undisputed  possession  of  the  civic  chair. 
Geneva  also  is  fortunate  in  the  partial  control  and  protection 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  authorities ; but,  for  certain  purposes, 
the  Canton  goA'erns,  or  professes  to  govern,  itself  The 
ostensible  cause  of  quarrel  was  not  vague  dislike  or  sudden 
provocation,  but  a contest  for  a vacancy  in  the  Council  of  the 
State.  One  of  the  candidates,  M.  James  Fazy,  has  acquired 
notoriety  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Canton  by  his  lasting 
popularity  founded  on  Eadical  professions,  and  on  his  personal 
energy  and  eloquence.  Although  he  has  only  held  constitutional 
offices,  he  has  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of  a dictator, 
and  he  has  been  accused  by  his  enemies  of  the  tendencies 
Avhich,  in  the  city  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  belonged  to  the 
usurping  demagogiies  Avho  first  bore  the  name  of  Tyrants.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  M.  Fazy  Avas  charged 
with  the  more  serious  crime  of  faA^ouring  French  encroach- 
ment, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  suspicion  originated 
in  party  prejudice.  It  is  evident  that  the  independence  of 
Geneva  is  endangered  by  the  inclusion  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Lake  in  the  territory  of  the  French  Empire,  but  the 
Canton  and  the  Confederation  Avere  equally  poAverless  to  pre- 
vent the  annexation,  and  thus  far  there  has  been  no  open 
attempt  to  tamper  with  the  allegiance  of  Geneva  to  the  SAviss 
Eepublic.  As,  hoAvever,  the  project,  if  it  Avere  hereafter  at- 
tempted, Avoiild  require  the  accommodating  aid  of  universal 
suffrage,  it  is  not  simprising  that  the  leader  of  the  mob  should 
be  regarded  as  the  possible  instrument  of  foreign  ambition.  It 
Avould  seem  that,  for  the  time,  M.  Faza^’s  influence  has  been 
shaken.  The  Conservative  party  is  for  the  moment  the  stronger, 
and  Conservatism  at  GeneA^a  probably  means  opposition  to  M. 
Fazy. 

The  official  accounts  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  or  riot, 
are  so  obscure  that  they  indicate  a disposition  to  slur  over  the 
real  merits  of  the  transaction.  It  seems  that  the  validity  of 
■ elections  to  the  Council  of  State  or  Executive  body  is  consti- 
tutionally ascertained  by  a Committee,  chosen  by  lot,  from  the 
Legislature  or  General  Council.  In  a contest  which  occurred 
a fortnight  ago,  the  Conservative  candidate  obtained  a larger 
number  of  votes  than  M.  Fazy  ; but  extreme  democrats,  from 


the  days  of  the  Jacobins,  have  always  disputed  the  results  of 
universal  suffrage  Avhen  their  opponents  happen  to  command 
a majority.  The  ballot  for  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Council  had  returned  more  than  tAvo  Eadicals  to  one  Conser- 
vative, and  accordingly  the  Committee,  not  venturing 
on  an  open  defiance  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  declared, 
apparently  Avithout  any  plausible  pretext,  that  the  election 
was  A'oid.  There  Avas  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  M. 
Cheneviere,  the  Conservative  candidate,  had  beaten  his 
competitor  by  the  respectable  majority  of  326  votes  ; but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  redress  by  regular  means,  if  a constitutional 
body,  acting  Avithin  the  limits  of  its  attributes,  deliberately 
violates  its  duties  from  factious  motives.  The  Conservative 
party,  justly  indignant,  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  proceeded 
to  the  office  of  the  Council  of  State  to  demand  the  admission 
of  the  representative  of  the  majority.  The  President  of  the 
General  Council  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  Committee 
had  given  a perverse  decision,  but  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  declared  that  the  body  to  which  he  belonged 
had  no  authority  to  correct  the  injustice.  As  the  Conservative 
crowd  still  occupied  the  streets,  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  State  at  last  published  an  ambiguous  proclamation,  in 
which  he  recorded  the  result  of  the  poll,  and  announced  that 
the  General  Council  would  be  convoked  to  deliberate  on  the 
matter.  The  police-officer  Avho  was  directed  to  read  the 
proclamation  was  interrupted,  and  the  State  Council,  under 
popular  coercion,  seems  at  last  to  have  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  crowd. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  official  reporter,  Avho  has 
perhaps  reasons  of  his  own  for  confusing  facts  and  dates,  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  the  exact  course  of  events.  The  Con- 
servative croAvd  marched  towards  the  qiiarter  of  St.  Gervais, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Eadicals,  and  the  doors  of  the  Town 
Hall  Avere  broken  open,  apparently  Avithout  result.  After  a 
time,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Belfast,  a shot  Avas  fired  by  the 
St.  Gervais  party,  and  a report  was  spread  that  several 
persons  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  Eadicals  professed 
to  believe  that  the  Council  of  State  was  kept  in  durance  by 
their  opponents,  and,  like  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Belfast, 
they  immediately  took  up  arms.  The  public  arsenal  was 
broken  open,  weapons  were  distributed  to  the  mob,  or  perhaps 
to  the  hostile  mobs,  and  an  armed  body,  apparently  of  the 
Conservative  party,  occupied  the  hall  of  the  State  Council,  and 
prohibited  communication  Avith  the  toAvn.  The  Government, 
hoAvever,  contrived  to  send  an  order  to  the  commander  of  the 
militia  to  occupy  the  ToAvn  Hall,  and  a message  Avas  secretly 
despatched  to  the  Federal  Council.  The  acting  President, 
who  seems  to  have  sympathized  Avith  M.  Fazy’s  party, 
published  an  instructive  proclamation,  in  Avhich  he  requested 
aU  the  citizens  of  Geneva  to  unite  in  preserving  order. 
As  all  the  fighting  citizens  of  Geneva  Avere  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  the  opposite  occupation  of  rioting,  it  Avas  hardly 
Avorth  the  Avhile  of  certain  ill-disposed  persons  to  present  their 
bayonets  to  the  Vice-President  when  he  attempted  to  leave 
the  haU  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  innocuous  document. 
The  Eadicals  of  St.  Gervais  were  deterred  from  rescuing  their 
friends  of  the  State  Council  by  the  threat  that,  if  they  advanced, 
the  Councillors  should  be  instantly  shot.  The  popular 
party  Avas  therefore  forced  to  console  itself  for  the  time 
by  the  erection  of  barricades.  On  the  arrival  of  the  militia 
at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Eadicals  insisted  that  the  State 
Council  should  be  allowed,  in  proof  of  its  freedom  from 
restraint,  to  visit  St.  Gervais,  and  ultimately  the  members 
of  the  Government  Avent  out  and  returned  Avith  compara- 
tively little  impediment.  Four  persons  Avere  killed  during 
the  disturbances  by  M.  Fazy’s  friends,  and  order  Avas  only 
restored  at  last  by  the  arrival  of  a Federal  battalion.  The 
public  excitement  has  not,  hoAvever,  yet  subsided,  and  it  has 
been  judged  necessary  to  send  additional  bodies  of  Federal 
troops  from  Berne. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  petty  ambitions  and  dis- 
contents should  disturb  the  peace  of  a city  Avhich  is  almost 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  France.  The  toAvn  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  among  the  richest  portions  of  the  civilized 
Avorld,  and  yet  the  OAvners  of  property  are  excluded  as  com- 
pletely as  the  gentry  of  Marylebone  from  the  exercise  of 
political  power.  As  the  insignificant  politics  01  a miniature 
Eepublic  are  neither  interesting  nor  attractive,  the  Avealthier 
classes  would  probably  be  content  with  their  exclusion  from, 
office  if  they  were  moderately  Avell  governed.  The  majority 
acquired  by  the  Conservative  candidate  seems  to  shoAV  that  a 
reaction  has  arisen,  and  the  injustice  and  subsequent  vio- 
lence of  M.  Fazy’s  faction  explain  and  justify  the  change. 
A similar  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  misgovernment  of  the 
municipal  nominees  of  the  multitude  has  for  some  time  been 
growing  up  in  the  city  of  New  York ; but  even  Avhen  the 
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balance  of  numbers  turns  against  democracy,  the  real  mob 
generally  prevails  against  its  respectable  opponents.  In 
tbe  present  case,  it  may  be  Loped  that  all  parties  will 
acqiTiesce  in  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  wLicli  is  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  re- 
storation of  order.  The  supposed  leaning  of  the  Ihidical 
leader  to  a French  protectorate  will  of  itself  cause  reason- 
able anxiety.  Switzerland  is  probably  still  sutnciently 
strong  and  resolute  to  defend  its  ancient  territory,  but  Geneva 
lies  at  ihc  mercy  of  a powerful  neighbour,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  petty  States  has  lately  lost  much  of  the  security  which 
formerly  existed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  either  the  Federal 
authority  or  the  Genevese  Constitution  will  supply  a remedy 
for  the  ilagrant  wrong  which  was  originally  perpetrated  by 
the  Eadical  Committee  of  the  General  Council.  If  either 
party  at  Belfast  could  have  alleged  a similar  grievance,  the 
rioters  on  both  sides  would  not  have  deserved  or  received 
impartial  condemnation.  It  is  less  offensive  to  exclude  voters 
by  force,  or  even  to  falsify  the  poll-books,  than  to  declare  that 
an  admitted  majority  shall  not  effect  the  return  of  a candidate. 
Universal  suffrage,  if  it  regards  nothing  else,  ought  at  least  to 
respect  itself.  Before  the  next  election,  M.  Fazv  will  pro- 
bably find  means  to  recover  his  position. 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  GEKLTNESS. 

The  peCrrliar  development  which  hero-worship  has  recently 
taken  in  this  country  makes  it  very  desirable  that  people 
in  exalted  positions  should  not  be  afflicted  with  the  misfortune 
of  sh)'ness.  In  America,  popular  goodwill  has  to  be  conciliated 
by  direct  personal  appearance  before  the  people,  and  to  a 
great  extent  by  constant  contact  with  them.  “ Going  on  the 
“ stump,”  and  “ the  pump-handle  movement,”  are  the  two 
tributes  paid  in  the  land  of  freedom  to  the  supremacy  of 
popular  principles.  With  us,  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad, 
although  they  are  getting  worse  every  year.  The  oratorical 
treadmill  upon  which  our  chief  statesmen  have  to  go  in  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  are  supposed  to  take  a holiday 
is  of  itself  a sufficient  warning  to  ambition ; and,  from  the 
celebrated  “ Give  us  your  paw  young’un  ” story,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  Lord  Palmerston  visits  a go-ahead  town  like 
Bradford,  he  thinks  that  something  of  the  Yankee  pump- 
handle  must  be  introduced.  But  it  is  pictorially  that  our 
principal  statesmen  are  chiefly  doomed  to  suffer.  The 
enormous  facilities  for  multiplying  likenesses  which  have  been 
created  by  modern  discovery  are  in  perpetual  requisition 
to  introduce  the  ruler  to  the  ruled.  One  of  the 
newest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  cruel,  devices 
of  this  kind  is  one  that  has  been  conceived  by  an  enterprising 
tailor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  peculiar  cut  of  his 
gamients  before  the  public,  eye.  Eighteen  victims  of  more 
or  less  distinction  are  selected,  and  portraits  of  them  are 
circulated  wearing  eighteen  of  the  habiliments  upon  which 
the  ingenious  tradesman  chiefly  prides  himself.  The  Queen 
serves  as  an  advertising  block  for  a Basque  habit,  and  the 
form  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  is  devoted  to  displaying  the 
elegant  proportions  of  the  swallow-tail.  Lord  Palmerston 
figures  in  a negligee  suit.  Lord  Eussell  is  selected  as  the 
fittest  model  for  exhibiting  the  merits  of  a “ riding  suit,” 
Lord  Derby  wears  the  honours  of  a “ Chesterfield  overcoat,” 
and  Sir.  Disraeli,  from  some  ethnological  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  appears 
as  the  ideal  wearer  of  the  “ Inverness  cape.”  But 
the  chief  sufferings  of  our  public  men  are  from  the  new  art 
of  photography.  Since  the  cheap  carte  de  visite  came  into 
fashion,  and  still  more  since  it  became  the  correct  thing  to 
have  a carte  de  visite  album  on  everybody’s  table,  the  furious 
demand  of  the  public  for  likenesses  to  fill  these  albums  has 
been  quite  uncontrollable,  and  the  consequent  labour  thrown 
on  photographers  and  their  sitters  has  been  very  great. 
There  is  no  need  to  pity  the  photographers,  for  they  are 
well  paid  for  their  labours,  and  the  more  furious  the  demand 
becomes,  the  better  they  will  like  it.  But  the  Cabinet 
Minister’s  case  is  a harder  one.  There  are  three  principal 
duties  which  attach  to  his  eminent  position.  He  has  to 
manage  his  department,  to  attend  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  to  sit  for  his  carte  de  visite.  The  first  two  duties  are 
considered  in  the  Estimates ; but  the  last,  and  (upon  a hot 
day)  the  heaviest,  has  to  be  performed  gratuitously.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary,  in  so  many  sittings,  to  contrive  a little 
variety,  and  the  ingenuity  which  must  be  brought  to  bear  to 
attain  this  end  cannot  but  be  very  exliausting.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford — who,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  loves  to  accumulate 
labour,  and  is  photographed  as  often  as  a Cabinet  Minister — is 
satisfied  with  striking  out  as  many  attitudes,  in  relation  to  a 


curtain  and  a pillar,  as  the  restricted  number  of  human  liml)s 
will  permit.  But  the  changes  which  can  be  rung  upon  this 
combination  are  nccc.ssarily  limited.  You  cannot  do  much 
with  a pillar  except  lean  upon  it,  and,  unless  you  stand  in 
front  of  a curtain,  you  can  do  nothing  else  with  it  except  get 
it  between  your  legs.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  preferred  the  more 
fertile  resource  of  different  changes  of  dress,  and  with  no  little 
ingenuity  ho  has  made  them  symbolize  the  particular  phase  of 
political  existence  throu.gh  which  he  happens  to  be  passing. 
When  he  was  the  great  Finance  Minister  carrying  out  the  great 
treaty,  he  presented  himself  to  the  photographer  in  the  oflicial 
dress  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  finance  has  fallen 
a little  into  the  background  of  late.  Other  aspirations  have 
taken  the  place  of  those  of  the  pure  financier ; other  claims 
to  a possible  Fremiership  than  those  which  rest  upon  the 
suffrages  of  the  trading  community  are  being  sedulously 
cultivated.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gladstone  presents  himself 
before  the  lens  in  the  Court-dress  of  a Privy  Councillor.  It 
is  not  a pretty  dress.  On  the  contrary,  a profane  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  its  sacred  associations,  would  describe  it  as 
something  between  the  dresses  of  a postilion  and  a buffoon. 
It  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  extreme  specimen  of  the  taste  which 
governs  the  selection  of  mo.st  of 'our  Court  costumes.  It 
required  some  courage  in  a grave  statesman  to  have  himself 
immortalized  in  white  kerseymere  shorts ; but  no  doubt  Mr. 
Gladstone  felt  that  the  dress,  though  ugly,  was  symbolical 
of  a present  policy,  and  prophetic  of  a brilliant  future. 

But  it  is  upon  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  chief  burden  of 
the  Administration  falls  in  the  photographic,  as  in  every 
other,  department  of  Ministerial  duty.  We  are  informed  by 
the  journals  most  in  his  confidence  that,  at  the  end  of  July  last, 
he  honoured  the  Stereoscopic  Company  with  a sitting  at  which 
no  less  than  four  dozen  negatives  were  taken.  There  are 
very  few  people  who  are  not  able,  from  their  own  recollections, 
to  illustrate  the  amount  of  endurance  which  this  announce- 
ment reveals.  The  retreat  of  a photographer,  built  at  the 
top  of  a tall  house,  roofed  in  with  glass  like  a hot-house,  and 
concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  almost  with  the  force  of  a 
burning-glass,  is  probably  the  hottest  place  of  confinement 
known  to  human  suffering  on  this  side  of  Calcutta.  Allowing 
two  minutes  and  a half  to  each  negative  — and  very  few  sitters 
escape  from  the  oven  at  half  so  cheap  a rate  — the  Prime 
Minister  must  have  undergone  at  least  a good  two  hours’ 
thorough  baking,  under  the  full  power  of  a July  sun, 
in  his  anxiety  to  “ spread  his  likeness  broadcast  o’er  the 
“ land.”  When  he  took  office,  he  probably  never  calculated 
on  labours  such  as  these.  The  Treasury  Bench  does  not  look 
comfortable,  and  there  must  be  a monotony  in  the  sensation 
it-  communicates  -when  you  have  to  sit  on  it  for  nine  or  ten 
hours  a day.  But  it  must  be  pleasant,  and  even  luxurious, 
compared  to  a protracted  session  in  a photographer’s  bakery. 
Listening  to  his  own  colleague,  Mr.  Denman,  upon  the  case  of 
the  Baron  de  Bode,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the 
severest  trial  to  which  even  the  veteran  Prime  Minister  and 
the  well-seasoned  officials  of  the  House  were  ever  exposed; 
but  it  must  have  been  an  exciting  pastime  compared  to  posing 
for  two  hours  before  a lens  in  a hothouse.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  all  this  labour  has  produced  much  variety  in  the  result- 
ing portraits.  The  object  of  them  all  is  much  the  same  as 
the  object  of  the  numerous  speeches  which  the  Premier  has 
spent  the  month  of  August  in  making.  Both  equally  serve 
the  purpose  of  advertizing  unabated  juvenility  to  the  world. 
This  object  the  photographs  undoubtedly  effect,  for  the 
positions  are  carefully  selected,  and  great  vigour  of  posture, 
and  some  vivacity  of  expression,  is  preserved.  No  one  would 
gather  from  them  that  our  Prime  Minister  was  a joker  of  jokes, 
or  that  he  owes  much  of  his  continued  success  to  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  deadens  the  thrust  of  an  attack  by  shielding 
himself  behind  a defence  of  particularly  bad  chaff.  The  face 
is  anything  but  merry  or  cheerful.  It  is  the  weary  face  of 
one  who  has  been  much  in  Courts,  and  knows  how  to  go 
resignedly  through  any  amount  of  ennui.  In  some,  probabl}^ 
those  which  came  early  in  the  portentous  sitting,  there  is  an 
expression  of  business-like  attention,  as  though  the  sitter  was 
still  fresh,  and  could  fancy  himself  transacting  his  ordinary 
official  duties.  Some  even  look  contemptuous,  and  half- 
smiling,  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  absurdity  of  the  position. 
But  as  the  series  goes  on,  the  countenance  becomes  more  and 
more  dead,  the  eyes  more  and  more  destitute  of  expression, 
as  though  his  force  were  yielding  to  the  oppressive  influences 
of  the  hour.  At  length  this  change  of  feature  culminates  in 
one  which  must  evidently  have  been  the  last  of  the  series, 
and  which  is  deeply  pathetic.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a man 
heroically  struggling,  but  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  The 
powers  of  endurance  have  failed  at  last.  It  seems  to  say,  in 
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tones  of  despairing  remonstrance,  “ I am  but  a man  of  eighty, 
“ after  all ; you  have  put  me  through  what  half  my  colleagues 
“ would  have  fainted  under — how  can  you  expect  me  to, 
“ stand  quite  still  and  wear  a tranquil  expression  of  coun- 
“ tenance  for  the  forty-eighth  picture  ? ” A copy  of  the 
carte  ought  to  be  presented  to  all  promising  undergraduates 
in  either  University  who  are  likely  to  take  to  politics,  as  a 
warning  of  what  successful  statesmen  have  to  go  through. 


INDIAN  CUREENCY. 

IT  would  need  more  preeise  information  as  to  the  details  of 
the  new  currency  scheme  for  India  to  enable  any  one  to 
pronounce  absolutely  on  its  merits ; but,  on  the  first  blush  of 
it,  there  is  room  for  much  doubt  whether  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  is  defensible  on  any 
grounds  of  experience  or  science.  The  theory  of  currency, 
though  often  regarded  as  something  terribly  abstruse,  is 
really  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the  world.  To  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  barter,  some  definite  symbol  of 
value  is  essential;  and,  but  for  the  liability  to  over-issue, 
pieces  of  paper  duly  stamped  and  signed  and  guarded  against 
forgery — and,  if  that  were  possible,  universally  recognised 
— would  be  the  best,  because  the  least  costly  and  the 
most  arbitrary.  No  alteration  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
■world,  no  turning-up  of  new  discoveries  of  gold  mines,  would 
disturb  a universal  currency  of  this  description  ; and  experience 
has  taught  us  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  risk — approaching  in 
many  contingencies,  as  now  in  the  case  of  America,  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity — of  over-issue,  no  fear  of  ultimate  repudiation 
■would  affect  for  a single  moment  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
once-recognised  paper  currency.  The  reasons  Avhy,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  it  is  found  essential  to  employ 
tokens  of  exchange  having  an  intrinsic  value  of  their  own, 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  project  which  appears  to  be  in 
favour  for  India  is  by  no  means  the  best  imaginable  sj'stem, 
even  if,  under  the  circumstances,  it  should  prove  to  be  the 
best  or  the  only  practicable  plan.  The  first  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  mere  paper  money  is,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  putting  a check  upon  excessive  issues.  You  can,  in 
modern  times,  prevent  any  civilized  Government  from  debasing 
its  metallic  coin,  though  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the 
temptation  has  been  resisted.  But  no  limit  can  be  put  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper  money ; for  it  would  be  idle  to  fix  its 
amount  by  legislation  when  the  growth  of  population  and 
commerce  may  constantly  require  a certain  increase,  or  the 
development  of  new  banking  contrivances  may  almost 
necessitate  a decrease,  in  its  amount.  A second  fatal 
objection  to  such  a project  is  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  a common  standard  for  all  nations,  or  of  fixing 
any  rates  of  exchange  for  arbitrary  tokens,  the  purchasing 
power  of  which  might  be  altered  at  a moment’s  notice  by 
any  country  in  the  world.  The  two  desiderata  are  fixity 
of  standard  and  universal  recognition. 

Now  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  induce  us  to  employ 
a metallic  basis  at  all  point  to  the  use  of  one,  and  only  one,  stan- 
dard. If  it  "were  practicable,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  have  the  same  standard  throughout  the  whole  commercial 
world.  It  is  of  very  small,  almost  imaginary,  importance  that 
the  coins  should  be  nominally  identical,  for,  if  a common 
standard  of  reference  existed,  the  adjustments  would  be  simple 
enough.  But  even  this  is  not  yet  secured.  Some  nations 
employ  a gold,  others  a silver,  standard ; while  in  France  and 
elsewhere  the  unphilosophical  plan  of  a double  standard  is 
maintained.  These  are  inconveniences  which  have  only  not 
been  seriously  felt  because  the  derangement  of  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  goes  on  very  slowly  indeed — 
much  less  rapidly,  in  fact,  than  theorists  had  gene- 
rally expected.  StiU,  the  scheme  of  a double  currency 
is  radically  unsound,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  employ  a 
gold  standard  in  one  part  of  an  empire  and  a silver  standard 
in  another.  This  is  what  we  have  hitherto  done.  We  take 
gold  as  the  measure  of  value  at  home,  and  silver  as  the 
measure  of  value  in  India  ; and,  now  that  the  whole  currency 
of  our  Eastern  dominions  is  undergoing  a vast  revolution,  it 
does  seem  of  all  things  desirable  that  the  opportunity  of 
assimilating  it  to  that  of  the  home  country  should  not  be  lost. 
It  may  be,  at  first  sight,  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
the  sovereign  as  a recognised  Indian  coin  is  a step  in  this 
direction,  but  the  truth  is  just  the  other  way.  What  seems 
to  be  proposed  is  to  employ  the  sovereign,  not  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  same  coin  in  England,  but  as  the  representative  of 
ten  silver  rirpees.  Ten  rupees  in  India  are  worth  more  than 
a sovereign  at  the  rates  of  exchange  Avhich  have  lately 
prevailed,  and  a London  merchant  who  had  a debt  to  pay 
in  India  would  find  it  more  to  his  interest  to  export 


the  amount  in  sovereigns  than  to  buy  a bill  of  exchange  on  a 
Calcutta  house.  The  new  scheme  is  calculated  to  give  an 
artificial  value  to  the  sovereign  in  India,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
offer  a premium  for  its  importation  into  that  countiy,  and 
thus  not  only  to  interfere  with  the  English  market,  but  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  our  modern  legislation  on  the  subject, 
which  rests  on  the  basis  of  leaving  the  flow  of  precious  metals 
altogether  undisturbed  by  bounty  or  prohibition. 

There  is  one  possible  justiflcation  for  the  scheme,  and  only  one, 
and  that  would  be  the  absolute  impracticability  of  introducing 
gold  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India  as  well  as  in  England ; 
but  Ave  know  of  no  difficulties  (serious,  no  doubt,  as  many  of 
them  may  be)  which  can  fairly  be  considered  as  fatal  to  such 
a revolution.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  an  expan- 
sion of  currency  is  absolutely  required  by  the  rapid  indus- 
trial growth  of  India.  By  degrees,  of  course,  the 
void  will  fill  itself,  and  that  it  has  been  doing 
so  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  steady  influx  of 
silver  for  many  years  past.  But  some  legislative  aid  may 
well  be  applied  to  hasten  the  process,  and  the  establishment  of 
a paper  currency,  based  like  our  own  on  specie,  and  con- 
vertible at  Avill,  has  been  a judicious  step  in  this  direction. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  taken  more  cautiously  than  Avas  absolutely 
required,  and  A\-e  are  not  sure  that,  even  on  the  score  of  safety 
itself,  it  Avould  not  have  been  Aviser  to  make  the  issue  of  notes 
much  more  rapidly,  the  due  foundation  of  specie  being  first 
secured.  At  any  rate,  the  neAV  paper  has  not  checked  the 
demand  for  coin,  and  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  beginning 
to  be  apparent  that  gold  must  be  admitted  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  silver.  Perhaps,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  plan  of  bringing  in  the  English  sovereign  in 
a new  character,  as  a coin  subsidiary  to  the  rupee,  may 
be  preferable  to  absolute  inaction  in  the  matter ; but 
Ave  repeat  that  it  can  only  be  defended  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  a change  of  standard  from  silver  to  gold 
would  be  too  great  a shock  for  the  Indian  community  to  bear. 
Beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  stimulating  the  importation 
of  sovereigns  into  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  precise 
results  of  a measure  wliich  attempts  to  give  to  the  same  coin  a 
different  arbitrary  value  in  one  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions 
from  that  which  it  bears  in  another.  The  primary  object  of 
all  coinage,  however,  is  forgotten  when  any  opportunity  for 
introducing  unity  of  currency  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  is  neglected,  and  still  more  A\'hen  it  is  deliberately 
set  at  nought,  as  it  is  by  the  use,  as  an  Indian  symbol  for 
a certain  number  of  rupees,  of  the  very  coin  Avhich  Ave 
make  use  of  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  If  it 
is  essential  to  make  gold  the  subordinate  currency 
in  India,  instead  of  replacing  the  rupee  by  the  Eng- 
lish standard,  it  would  seem  better  to  use  a neA7  gold 
coin,  leaving  its  value  in  relation  to  the  sovereign  to 
adjust  itself  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  That  there  are 
conveniences  in  the  employment  of  a coin  of  which  so 
many  millions  are  in  actual  circulation  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend  hoAV  they  can  have  prevailed  in  the 
Indian  Councils  over  the  obvious  objections  to  the  unsound 
device  of  giving  a double  significance  to  the  same  coin.  The 
subject,  however,  has  been  long  discussed,  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan’s  decision  will,  we  suppose,  be  final — the  more  espe- 
cially if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the  current  opinion  in  India 
is  in  favour  of  his  scheme. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  any  proposal  for  facilitating  the 
use  of  gold  as  currency  would  be  Avelcomed  in  a commu- 
nity whose  transactions  are  so  rapidly  outgrowing  the 
machinery  for  exchange ; and,  Avhatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  precise  remedy  proposed,  there  is  room  for  nothing  but 
congratulation  on  the  causes  Avhich  have  led  to  its  adoption. 
The  cry  for  more  coin  Avhich  has  been  so  persistently  uttered  in 
India  is  the  most  Avholesome  complaint  Avhich  could  be  heard 
from  any  country.  It  means  more  industry  and  more  profit, 
larger  ventures  and  increased  wages,  Avaste  lands  blossoming 
into  fertility,  and  commercial  enterprise  filling  the  Avhole 
land  Avith  activity  and  life.  By  the  side  of  these  symptoms 
of  real  growth,  no  defects  of  financial  machinery,  scarcely 
even  more  serious  faults  of  administration,  need  fill  us 
with  alarm.  A people  springing  into  neAV  life,  as  India 
is  doing,  can  scarcely  be  checked  in  its  onAvard  progress, 
except  by  the  scourge  of  war  or  the  diversion,  by  external 
causes,  of  the  floAV  of  commercial  intercourse.  Some  blow  of 
this  nature  Avill  perhaps  be  felt  whenever  an  American  peace 
shall  try  the  mettle  of  Indian  cultivators  in  competition  Avith 
stronger  rivals.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that,  before 
that  time  arrives,  the  Indian  cotton  trade  itself  Avill  be  too  Avell 
established  to  be  altogether  displaced ; and  even  if  it  should 
be  reduced  to  its  former  subordinate  position,  there  are  other 
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industries  which  have  been  scarcely  less  developed,  and  which 
will  probably  make  a fruitful  use  of  all  the  currency — whether 
rupees,  sovereigns,  or  notes — with  which  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan may  provide  the  country,  or  allow  it  to  provide  itself. 


AMERICA. 

ENERAL  GRANT’S  slow  progress,  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent defeats,  has  enabled  General  Lee  both  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  his  magazines  and  to  etfect  useful  operations 
in  different  quarters.  The  Federal  Government,  after  repeated 
disasters,  has  been  forced  to  collect  a respectable  force  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  under  the  command  of  a general  of  repu- 
tation. General  Early  and  General  Sheridan  were,  till  very 
lately,  alternately  advancing  and  retreating  between  Strasburg 
and  Winchester  ; but  it  is  now.  reported  that  Sheridan  has, 
like  his  numerous  and  unlucky  predecessors,  been  defeated 
and  driven  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  If  the  rumour  is  true,  the 
invasion  of  Northern  territory  may  be  resumed.  Meanwhile, 
a large  part  of  Lee’s  forces  has  been  spared  to  reinforce  the 
Western  army,  or  to  defend  Mobile  from  the  combined 
operations  of  Admiral  Farragut  and  General  Granger. 
As  the  strength  of  the  Federal  land  force  at  Mobile  has  not 
been  stated,  there  are  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  gar- 
rison of  the  town  is  sufficient  to  defend  it.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  undue  reliance  may  have  been  placed  on  the 
Tennessee,  which  actually  fought  the  whole  Federal  fleet 
of  more  than  twenty  frigates  and  gunboats  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  attack  which  was  crowned  with  so  brilliant  a suc- 
cess was  intended  rather  as  a diversion  in  favour  of 
Sherman  than  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Mobile ; and  it  is  also 
possible  that  Admiral  Farragut  may  have  had  a secret  under- 
.standing  with  the  traitor  who  surrendered  Fort  Gaines,  with 
its  garrison  and  stores.  Fort  Morgan  had,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  sustained  the  fire  of  the  fleet  without 
damage,  and  Mobile  is  out  of  the  reach  of  large  vessels. 
As  the  Federal  fleet  has  been  almost  wholly  idle  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  seems  no  reaso'n  why 
an  enterprising  officer  should  have  deferred  the  expe- 
dition to  the  end  of  the  summer,  if  he  thought  the  con- 
quest of  Mobile  practicable.  Since  Sherman  was  beaten 
back  in  his  advance  from  Memphis,  Admiral  Farragut  has 
remained  inactive  on  the  coast,  except  when  he  has  busied 
himself  with  the  comparatively  unimportant  duty  of  patrolling 
the  Mississippi.  An  addition  of  20,000  men  to  Hood’s  force 
at  Atlanta  would  probably  turn  the  balance  of  numbers 
against  the  invader.  General  Sherman  has  incurred  con- 
siderable losses  in  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  invest  the  town, 
and,  unless  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Grant’s  army 
as  well  as  from  Lee’s,  the  Government  of  Washington  can 
scarcely  have  disposed  of  any  considerable  reinforcements.  The 
enforced  retreat  of  Sherman  to  Chattanooga  would  probably 
decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign  on  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ; but  at  present  there  is  no  indication  of  any  retrograde 
movement. 

The  partial  dispersion  of  Lee’s  army  to  the  West  and  to  the 
North  accounts  for  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Grant,  not- 
withstanding all  his  successive  failures.  ■ He  is  now  supposed 
to  have  seen  that  the  success  of  his  operations  depends  oh  the 
aid  of  gun-boats,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  is  cutting  a canal 
through  a peninsula  which  intervenes  between  his  camp  and 
Fort  Darling.  The  Federal  engineers  are  skilful  and  daring, 
nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  James  River  is  incapable  of 
being  diverted  because  the  vast  stream  of  the  Mississippi 
foi-merly  proved  unmanageable.  Yet  the  proposed  method  of 
evading  the  obstructions  in  the  existing  channel  of  the  river 
seems  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and,  even  if  the  experiment 
succeeds,  the  gun-boats  will  only  have  found  a way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Darling,  which  easily  repelled  M'Clel- 
lan’s  flotilla.  It  must,  however,  be  assumed  that  Grant  has 
some  feasible  project  in  his  thoughts,  as  he  has  expended  a 
thousand  men  in  a feint  which  was  intended  to  cover  some  more 
serious  movement.  His  schemes  would  seem  more  plausible 
if  they  were  not  obviously  the  remaining  alternative  of  pre- 
vious plans  of  campaign  which  have  successively  broken  down. 
When  he  passed  the  Rapidan,  he  never  intended  to  enter  the 
Virginian  peninsula,  nor  would  he  afterwards  have  crossed 
the  James  if  he  had  found  Richmond  assailable  on  the  side  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  month  which  was  sp.ent  in  preparing 
the  mine  in  front  of  Petersburg  was,  as  the  event  proved, 
utterly  wasted ; and,  if  a profound  and  original  method  of 
taking  Richmond  has  at  last  been  devised,  the  discovery  is  un- 
doubtedly subsequent  to  the  25th  of  July.  If  Lee  could  have 
afforded  to  keep  his  army  together,  he  would  probably,  by 


this  time,  be  more  than  a match  for  his  adversary.  The  im- 
portance of  the  principal  object  of  the  campaign  is  so  enor- 
mous that  the  Confederate  Commander-in-Chief  and  his 
Government  cannot  be  suspected  of  having,  even  under  the 
most  urgent  pressure  in  other  quarters,  risked  the  security  of 
the  capital.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  may  wish  to  detain 
General  Grant  in  front  of  Richmond,  rather  than  to  place  his 
army  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  operations  in 
Western  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  It  will  be  strange 
if  the  afterthought  of  an  afterthought  is  rewarded  with 
victory.  A plaintiff  who  has  failed  in  the  part  of  his  case  on 
which  he  had  relied  seldom  wins  a verdict  on  the  common  or 
formal  counts  of  his  declaration.  Sherman,  who  never 
wavered  in  his  advance  till  he  paused  before  the  defences  of 
Atlanta,  may  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  consistency,  as 
well  as  of  indomitable  resolution. 

The  inability  of  the  new  Federal  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  any  remedy  for  financial  difficulties 
seems  to  have  distracted  general  interest  from  the  affairs  of 
his  department.  The  military  operations  cost  from  two  to 
three  millions  sterling  a week,  and  the  campaign  is  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  taxes  are  beginning  to  excite  general  dis- 
satisfaction ; the  merchants  find  that  the  tariff  benefits  only 
the  New  Englanders  and  Pennsylvanians  Avho  framed  it ; and 
the  loan  is  taken  so  slowly  that  the  public  receipts  fiill  every 
day  more  hopelessly  in  arrera-  of  the  expenditure.  As  there 
has  been  no  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  gold,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Mr.  Fessenden  has  abstained  from  any  consider- 
able addition  to  the  paper  currency  ; and  difficulties  are  pro- 
bably postponed  for  the  present  by  the  simple  process  of  not 
discharging  the  national  liabilities  to  the  army  and  navy 
and  to  contractors.  During  the  last  year,  the  Federal  Go-- 
vernment  has  found  an  unexpected  resource  in  the 
eagerness  for  high  interest  which  has  created  markets  for 
American  securities  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort ; but  the 
demand  is  now  subsiding,  nor  will  the  fraudulent  acts  of 
the  State  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
increase  foreign  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Union. 
The  price  of  the  Confederate  Cotton  Loan  is  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  Federal  securities  which  bear  an  equal  rate  of  interest. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Southern  loan  is  secured  by  tangible 
cotton,  and  the  Northern  by  the  credit  of  a Federation  which 
includes  at  least  three  repudiating  members.  A portion  of  the 
cotton  loan  has  already  been  paid  off  by  remittances  of  the 
staple,  and  the  Southern  journals  assert  that  a balance  is  accu- 
mulating in  Europe  to  the  credit  of  their  Government.  Their 
internal  embarrassments  have  been  partially  relieved  by  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  which  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a national  bankruptcy.  When  a State  is  engaged  in  a despe- 
rate struggle  for  existence,  the  arbitrary  commutation  of  a 
domestic  debt  is  only  a rough  form  of  taxation  ; and,  indeed, 
the  fiscal  machinery  of  the  Government  has  scarcely  been 
able  to  reach  property  in  any  other  shape.  The  vigour 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  is  proved 
by  the  singular  circumstance  that  the  expenditure 
of  six  months  falls  short  of  the  estimates  by  about . 
one-half.  The  saving  is  not  in  the  material  outlay,  but  in. 
the  prices  of  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  value  of  the 
currency.  As  a large  further  reduction  of  paper  issues  is  still, 
impending,  the  same  process  will  be  repeated ; and  probabl}'' 
Mr.  Trenholm,  who  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  making  a fortune  by  running  the  blockade, 
Avill  obtain  a portion  of  the  credit  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Memminger. 

The  prospects  of  eventual  pacification  are  perhaps  enlarged 
by  the  disposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  nominate 
General  M'Clellan  for  the  Presidency.  No  rival  candidate 
is  at  the  same  time  equally  well  known,  and  as  conveniently 
free  from  the  burden  of  political  pledges.  The  Convention  ac 
Chicago,  though  it  will  be  forced  to  agree  on  a platform  or 
profession  of  opinion,  will  have  strong  reasons  for  confining 
itself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  vague  and  elastic  propositions. 
Triumph  is  hopeless  unless  the  Democrats  can  hold  out  to 
the  country  a prospect  of  peace,  but  some  brilliant  achievement 
of  Grant,  or  Sherman,  or  Farragut  would  revive  the  con- 
fidence of  the  North,  and  render  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
scheme  of  forcible  reunion.  On  both  sides  peace  is  for 
the  first  time  openly  recommended,  and  some  Southern 
politicians  offer  even  to  reconsider  the  renewal  of  the  Union. 
The  beginning  of  negotiation,  especially  if  it  were  accom- 
panied by  an  armistice,  would  decide  the  question  of  peace 
and  war.  For  the  present,  the  belligerents  are  unlikely  to 
agree,  even  on  the  preliminary  conditions  of  a truce ; but 
discussion  of  the  subject  removes  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  render  peace  impossible.  R’ 
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General  M'Clellan’s  rivals  were  removed  from  his  path  by 
defeat,  liis  inilitary  reputation  would  facilitate  his  adoption  of 
a moderate  policy.  In  a time  of  disappointment  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  standing  aside  for  a while,  especially  when 
seclusion  is  the  result  of  envy  or  injustice.  If  the  Democrats 
select  the  most  eligible  candidate,  and  megative  by  their  pro- 
posals the  bhmders  of  their  adversaries,  they  have  no  reason 
to  despair  of  regaining  the  supremacy  •which  they  lost  by  the 
secession  of  their  Southern  allies. 


BRIBERY. 

A COMMITTEE  of  that  sanguine  and  long-winded  body, 
the  National  Social  Science  Association,  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Maurice,  Mr.  Joiiif  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Christie, 
and  Mr.  Chadwick,  have  resolved  upon  a crusade  against 
Bribery  at  Elections,  and  they  havm  been  making  speeches  and 
writing  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  gNen  to 
the  world  by  Miss  Emily  Faithfull.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  are  a sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  the  project  which  is  in  contemplation  will 
not  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  commonplace,  too  trivial,  or 
too  limited  in  its  scope.  The  programme  that  has  been  put 
forth  entirely  fulfils  any  expectation.s  which  might  be  enter- 
tained in  that  respect.  The  new  organization  proposes  to 
abolish,  not  only  the  perquisites  which  a large  class  of  electors 
have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  their  conception  of  the 
franchise,  but  all  payments  to  lawyers  or  others  for  agency  or 
canvassing,  all  payments  to  public-houses  for  the  use  of 
committee-rooms,  aU  payments  to  the  owners  of  convey- 
ances for  taking  voters  to  the  poll.  In  short,  from 
the  day  upon  which  this  Committee  succeeds  in  attaining  its 
object,  no  lawyer  and  no  publican  will  ever  again  derive  any 
benefit  from  an  election.  The  means  by  which  this  magni- 
ficent conception  is  to  be  realized  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the  various  consti- 
tuencies, who  are  generally  lawyers  or  publicans,  in  the 
form  of  a large  circulation  of  pamphlets  among  them.  We 
wish  the  Committee  good  speed  in  their  hopeful  under- 
taking, and  trust  they  may  find  the  moral  sense  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  publicans  as  sensitive  as  they  anticipate. 
Since  Mrs.  Partington  sallied  forth  with  her  mop,  such  a 
gallant  enterprise  has  never  been  heard  of.  Other  modes 
of  effecting  the  object  are  suggested  which  are  equally 
striking  and  practical.  Mr.  Maurice  proposes  to  elicit  “ a 
“ cry  from  the  deep  heart  of  the  nation”  by  which  “ the  evil 
“ will  be  torn  up  from  the  roots.”  What  a cry  from  the 
deep  heart  of  the  nation  may  be  like — what  a deep  heart  is 
like — whether  it  is  a form  of  that  organ  known  to  anatomists 
— whether  deep  hearts  have  a faculty  of  “ crying,”  rvhich  is 
certainly  denied  to  hearts  of  a more  commonplace  shape — 
and  Avhy  the  metaphorical  heart  of  the  country  is  supposed  to 
be  afflicted  with  this  curious  form  of  disease — are  questions 
into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter.  We  have  no 
doubt — as  Mr.  Maurice  tells  us  so  — that  a cry  from 
the  deep  heart  of  a nation  is  admirably  adapted  for 
tearing  up  an  evil-  by  the  roots.  Mr.  Christie  proposes  a 
plan  which  does  not,  indeed,  involve  so  many  curious  anato- 
mical propositions,  but  evinces  a trust  in  the  simplicity  of 
human  nature,  and  a belief  in  the  frowns  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  moral  salubrity  of  a 
residence  in  Brazil.  He  recommends  that  candidates  intend- 
ing to  contest  a borough  or  a county  should  be  required  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  other  to  abstain  from 
corrupt  practices ; and  under  this  name  they  must  mutually 
promise  to  abstain,  and  to  force  their  supporters  to  abstain, 
from  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  customers  to  influence  trades- 
men, or  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  influence  tenants.  It 
occurs  to  Mr.  Christie  that  a candidate  might  sometimes  lose 
his  seat  by  an  indiscreet  adherence  to  this  promise ; but  then 
he  suggests  that  it  is  probable  that  the  defeated  candidate’s 
party  might  gain  a seat  somewhere  else,  under  the  same  system 
— supposing  it  to  be  adopted  there  also.  This,  Mr.  Christie 
appears  to  think,  will  be  a great  consolation  to  the  defeated  can- 
didates. These  agreements  not  to  do  ivrong,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  mutually  interested  in  doing  it,  are  a fine  con- 
ception. It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Christie  has  not 
carried  the  principle  further,  and  applied  it  to  other  vices  ■vdiich 
depend  for  their  vitality  on  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  agree- 
able to  those  ■who  sin  and  those  who  are  sinned  against.  If  he 
would  only  try  to  act  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  fast  young 
men  of  London,  and,  by  a judicious  distribution  of  his 
speeches,  prevail  upon  them  to  agree  mutually  that  they 
would  abstain  from  the  use  of  money  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  pleasures,  he  would  stop  up  a more  abundant  fountain  of 


modern  corruption  than  any  that  flows  from  Parliamentary 
. elections.  But  in  all  these  cases  alike  the  difficulty  occurs, 
that  the  candidate  may  decline  to  make  the  promise,  and  may 
persist  in  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  his  money 
gives  him.  What  will  Mr.  Christie  do  with  a benighted 
candidate  of  this  kind?  His  answer  is  ready.  “ He  will  be 
“ an  object  of  suspicion.  Amid  the  hubbub  of  a general  elec- 
“ tion,  the  suggested  Association  may  be  a central  eye  to 
“ watch  everywhere.”  The  mind  staggers  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  awful  condition  of  that  man  who  should  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  National  Social  Science  Association. 

Apart  from  all  absurdities  of  expression  or  of  detail,  the 
gist  of  these  recommendations  is  that,  ns  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  failed,  the  practice  of  bribery  may  be  arrested  by  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  But  this 
change  of  venve  brings  many  difficulties  to  light.  Efforts  to 
suppress  an  offence  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  require  no 
other  justification  than  the  letter  of  the  statute,  and  can 
claim  little  other  moral  assistance'  than  that  which  maj’" 
be  furnished  by  the  fear  of  the  punishment  that  it  inflicts. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a moral  offence,  and  re- 
sisted by  an  appeal  to  moral  sympathies,  a somewhat  wider 
range  of  view  must  be  taken.  Mr.  Maurice’s  country- 
men are  always  willing  to  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to 
discourage  that  which  they  distinctly  see  to  be  wrong ; but 
before  they  can  consent  to  proscribe  certain  people  for  certain 
acts,  they  must  understand  clearly  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  moving,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  forced  to 
go.  So  strong  a proceeding  as  that  of  attempting  to  enforce 
upon  others  a particular  morality  by  social  pressure  can  only 
be  urged  upon  very  definite  ethical  principles.  Now  the 
difficulty  about  the  principles  upon  which  bribery  is  con- 
demned is  that,  if  they  have  any  validity  at  all,  they  must  ■ 
extend  over  a much  wider  area  than  the  mere  passing  of 
money  at  elections.  It  is  wrong  of  an  elector  to  receive  a 
five-pound  note  for  his  vote,  because  he  is  bound  to  exercise 
his  franchise  from  much  loftier  motives.  His  duty  is,  upon  a 
full  study  of  the  questions  at  issue,  without  fear  or  favour  or 
thought  of  self-interest,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  Avho,  in  his 
judgment,  is  the  soundest  politician.  It  is  clear  that  the 
elector  wlio  votes,  not  on  any  such  elevated  grounds,  but 
because  he  has  received  five  pounds,  transgresses  this  rule. 
But  does  he  sin  alone  ? The  rule  is  equally  transgressed  by- 
all  men  Avho  substitute  any  loiver  motives  for  that  of  pure 
political  preference.  Gratitude,  personal  affection,  relation- 
ship, are  motives  as  foreign  to  the  duties  of  an  elector  as  the 
love  of  money.  In  the  great  division  of  last  Session,  there 
Avas  a member  — probably  there  may  have  been  more  than 
one  — Avho  avoAvedly  voted  for  Lord  Palmerston,  not 
because  he  approved  of  his  policy,  but  out  of  feelings  of 
neighbourly  regard.  He  probably  did  not  sink,  either 
in  his  own  estimation  or  that  of  his  friends,  by  doing 
so.  But  he  committed  exactly  the  same  moral  offence 
in  kind  as  that  committed  by  a man  who  receives  a 
bribe  for  his  vote  at  the  poll.  It  is  true  that  neighbourly 
regard  is  a very  innocent  feeling ; but  so  is  the  desire  for  five 
pounds.  The  moral  error  consists,  in  both  cases,  in  being- 
guided  in  the  performance  of  a political  duty  by  motives 
Avhich,  though  innocent  in  themselves,  are  purely  personal. 
Moralists  Avho  attempt  to  travel  outside  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion of  the  offence,  and  to  attribute  an  essential  Avickedness 
to  it,  find  themselves  in  this  difficulty — that  no  one  is  entitled 
to  throw  a stone  at  the  bribed  elector  except  those  Avho 
perform  all  their  political  duties  according  to  the . dictates 
of  a purely  political  judgment,  undiluted  by  any  kind 
of  personal  feeling  or  preference  Avhatever.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  body  of  stone-throAvers  would  be  very  select 
indeed.  It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  eke  out  the  case  by  the 
assertion  that  bribery  produces  demoralization,  over  and' 
above  the  demoralization  which  is  ahvays  entailed  by  a con- 
scious breach  of  the  laAV.  The  point,  if  true,  Avould  be 
material;  but  it  cannot  be  argued  upon  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  a fact.  There  is  a good  deal  of  confusion, 
in  this  respect,  between  bribery  and  other  incidents  of  a con- 
tested election.  The  “ demoralization,”  if  that  name  may  be 
given  to  the  saturnalia  Avhich  usually  accompanies  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights,  has  more  to  do  with  the  treating 
and  the  general  excitement  than  with  the  direct  payment ' of 
money.  All  occasions  on  Avhich  large  bodies  of  Englishmen 
are  gathered  together,  Avith  a good  deal  of  time  on  theii-  hands, 
are  apt  to  end  in  “demoralization”;  but  an  election  is  not 
much  Avorse  than  a race  or  a fair. 

Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  Englishmen  has  been  turned 
to  the  working  of  elections  in  other  countries  Avhere  a large 
popular  franchise  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist.  It  is  remark- 
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able  that  in  other  cases,  such  as  those  of  America  and  France, 
we  should  meet  the  same  phenomenon  as  that  with  which  wo 
are  familiar  at  home — large  bodies  of  electors  voting  under 
illegitimate  influence  of  some  kind.  In  England,  the 
landlord  in  the  counties,  the  capitalist  in  the  small 
borough,  the  working  men  acting  upon  the  petty  tradesmen 
in  the  large  borough,  supply  to  the  elector  motives  of  hope 
or  fear  which  have  very  little  to  do  rvith  the  political  con- 
siderations by  which  he  is  nominally  swa}'ed.  In  France,  the 
Government  takes  the  manipulation  of  elections,  as  everything 
else,  into  its  own  hands,  and  does  for  its  subjects  the  bribery, 
the  treating,  and  the  intimidation  which  in  England  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  for  ourselves.  In  America,  the  jwize  of 
90,000  Government  places  does  the  bribery,  and  a party 
organization  as  widespread  and  as  pitiless  as  our  own 
Trades  Unions  does  the  intimidation.  Where  so  many 
different  causes,  under  so  many  various  conditions,  have 
combined  to  produce  the  same  disease,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  there  is  a strong  predisposition  in 
the  patient.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  every 
country,  the  number  of  persons  of  the  lower  class  who, 
in  ordinary  times,  care  much  about  politics  is  very  small 
indeed.  The  hope  of  standing  well  with  a landlord,  or  a 
customer,  or  a leading  man  of  their  own  class,  or  of  getting 
a month  or  two’s  earnings  in  a single  day,  far  outweighs  their 
slender  political  predilections.  When  this  order  of  prefer- 
ences  is  inverted,  then,  and  not  till  then,  “ corrupt  practices  ” 
may  be  extinguished. 


• MODEEN  SADDUCEES. 

IN  the  preface  to  a volume  of  sermons  which  he  has  recently 
published,  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  observes,  that  among  other 
things  of  which  he  does  not  quite  approve  is  the  tone  of  the 
English  press.  He  compares  those  who  write  in  the  English 
journals  of  the  day  to  the  Jewish  Sadducees,  and  he  states  his 
belief  that  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  anonymous 
writing  which  tends  to  make  those  who  practise  it  more  or  less 
like  those  celebrated  rivals  of  the  Pharisees.  He  himself  is  a fair 
and  moderate  writer,  and  does  not  say  a thing  of  this  sort  without 
reflection,  nor,  probably,  without  having  some  grounds  for  it. 
But  if  this  is  so — if,  as  a clergyman  speculating  on  the  men  and 
things  of  his  day,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Sadducees  of  Palestine  is  reproduced  in  the  anonymous 
journalists  of  England — the  conclusion  is  one  that  invites  inquiry 
and  comment.  Evidently  some  blame  is  intended,  but  what  is  the 
exact  nature  of  this  blame  ? Why  should  it  be  a reproach  to  be 
like  the  Sadducees,  and,  if  it  is  a reproach,  how  far  is  it  justly 
be.stowed  in  the  instance  which  he  has  selected?  No  doubt  any 
ordinary  reader  would  catch  at  once  the  general  drift  of  the  com- 
parison. The  Sadducees  appear  in  the  New  Testament  as  Jews 
who  disputed  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  who, 
if  they  were  tenacious,  were  yet  limited  in  their  re- 
ligious belief.  They  were  deficient  in  religious  enthu- 
siasm ; and,  perhaps,  anonymous  journalists  in  England  have 
this  failing  also.  But  then,  if  the  comparison  is  to  be  made 
at  all,  it  is  worth  seeing  how  far  it  can  safely  be  carried,  and  what 
points  of  resemblance  can  really  be  traced  between  the  Jewish 
Sadducees  and  anonymous  writers.  We  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  debate  the  preliminary  point,  whether  all  anonymous 
writers  in  England  write  alike.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Davies  did 
not  mean  to  speak  with  rigid  and  universal  accuracy.  Probably 
he  does  not  think  that  the  writers  in  the  Spectator,  if  they  are 
like  any  Jews  at  all,  are  like  anything  worse  than  the  Essenes. 
His  r^ark  ought  to  be  accepted  generally,  and  it  will  then  mean 
that  English  criticism  of  the  higher  order — the  criticism  that 
attempts  to  discuss  the  literatoe  and  politics  and  society  of  our 
generation — has  characteristics  which  forcibly  remind  a theologian 
and  historian,  like  Mr.  Davies,  of  the  old  Sadducees.  It  appears 
to  us  that  Mr.  Davies  is  right,  and  that  the  parallel  is  a much 
better  one  than  a casual  reader  would  suppose.  Possibly  Mr. 
Davies  himself  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  right  he  was,  and  he 
may  have  intended  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  passing  clerical 
reproof,  which,  however,  if  taken  in  a right  spirit,  may  always  be 
made  instructive.  Modern  critics  are  very  like  the  Sadducees, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  any  great  reproach  to  them.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  true  that  critics  are  defleient  in  religious,  or  poetical,  or 
any  other  enthusiasm,  they  fall  short  of  perfection.  In 
the  highest  criticism  there  is  always  an  element  of  deep 
feeling  and  vivid  expression  5 and  if  it  is  the  case  that  modern 
English  criticism  falls  short  on  this  head,  any  one  who  chooses  to 
note  the  defect  under  a comparison  between  critics  and  Sadducees 
is  exposing  a serious  fault,  and  one  over  which  critics  should  he 
the  first  to  ponder  with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

The  Sadducees  are  noticed  slightly,  and  not  very  unfavourably, 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  compared  with  the  Pharisees.  From 
tlie  admirable  account  of  them  which  the  readers  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionary  owe  to  Mr.  Twistleton,  it  appears  that  the  little  we 
know  of  them  from  other  sources  comes  from  their  adversaries. 
It  is  the  Pharisees  who  have  described  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
Pharisees  have  not  neglected  their  oppoxtimity.  Here  t^  paralRl 


is  obvious.  It  is  not  from  .any  account  which  critics  ^ve  of 
themselves  that  the  popular  notion  of  critics  is  drawn.  It  is  from 
what  is  said  of  them  by  persons  wlio  are  certainly  not  I’harisees, 
but  who  view  critics,  as  adversaries  would,  from  the  outside.  It  is 
the  good,  gushing,  warm-hearted  people,  immersed  in  their  own 
theories  and  beliefs,  likes  and  dislikes,  who  represent  critics  as  a 
set  of  malevolent,  cynical,  vain  creatures,  always  on  the  look-out 
for  some  blunder  to  expose,  some  reputation  to  destroy,  some 
blighting,  view  of  man  and  mankind  to  instil.  Then,  again,  the 
Sadducees  took  a great  share  and  a great  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  It  was  from  them  that  the  High 
Priests  were  appointed,  and  they  strove  to  restrain  the  fanati- 
cism and  avert  the  gi'c.at  crises  of  their  nation.  They  were 
especially  useful  in  the  judicial  department,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  conducted  on  the  sensible  principle  of  punishing 
men  promptly  when  they  committed  crimes — a principle  which 
their  rivals  were  prevented  from  accepting  because  it  militated,  as 
they  conceived,  against  certain  theological  truths  about  freewill. 
Here,  again,  critics  play  very  much  the  same  part  now  which  the 
Sadducees  did.  Critics  look  largely  to  the  practical  wants  and 
powers  of  the  country;  they  are  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
governing  classes ; they  recognise  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  and' 
the  problems  of  practical  statesmanship.  They  are  also  verj' 
anxious  that  the  machmery  of  government  should  go  on  imim- 
paired,  and  that  the  law  should  assert  itself  and  be  made  a living 
and  effective  force.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  naturally  incur 
some  odium  from  enthusiasts.  Anonymous  journalism,  for 
example,  has  been  decisively  against  any  encouragement  of  the 
Federal  cause  in  England,  and  it  has  therefore  been  very 
much  abused  by  those  who,  as  they  say,  and  say  quite  truly, 
look  only  to  great  principles.  The  critics  looked,  not  only  to  a 
good  many  different  and  opposing  sets  of  great  principles,  but  to 
the  position,  the  power,  and  the  responsibilities  of  England. 
Lastly,  the  Sadducees  did  not  believe  so  much  as  the  Pharisees,  and 
it  is  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  their  belief  that  they  are 
generally  regarded  with  a faint  horror  by  modem  Christians.  But  a 
candid  inquiry  will  show  that  they  were  not  to  be  blamed  very 
much.  They  denied  the  divine  character  of  the  Oral  Law,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  time  of 
Moses ; and  here  Christians  so  entirely  agree  with  them,  that  few 
persons,  even  in  religious  circles,  have  ever  heard  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  this  Oral  Law  to  believe  in  or  reject.  They  also  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
saw  no' evidence  for  it  in  the  written  law,  and  rejected  the  oral 
law,  which  proclaimed  it.  Here  Christians,  of  course,  consider 
they  were  wrong ; but  then  Christians  base  their  belief  on  their 
loiowledge  of  a great  historical  fact,  which  could  not  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sadducees  before  it  happened.  Further, 
the  Sadducees  are  said  not  to  have  believed  in  angels  or  spirits ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Twistleton  shows,  this  meant  that  they  thought  that, 
although  angels  and  spirits  had  at  one  time  appeared  frequently 
to  men,  they  had  ceased  to  do  so,  and  this,  Mr.  Twistleton  adds, 
is  exactly  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  modern  Protestant.  There 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  much  in  the  disbelief  of  the 
Sadducees  with  which  they  can  be  justly  reproached.  But, 
unquestionably,  what  we  do  know  of  them  shows  that  they  had 
cultivated  that  turn  of  mind  which  sifts  and  inquires,  which 
demands  proof,  which  believes  where  it  can  believe,  disbelieves 
where  it  is  forced  to  disbelieve,  and  suspends  its  judgment  where  it 
sees  no  materials  for  forming  a decisive  opinion.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  is  a turn  of  mind  which  modern  critics  also  display, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  could  be  critics  at  all 
without  displaying  it. 

Critics  would  be  much  more  fairly  judged  and  much  better 
understood  if  two  things  could  by  any  means  be  drilled  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  judge  them.  The  first  of  these  two  things  is 
that  critics  are  only  some  people  amongst  many — one  set  of  persons 
among  various  sets  of  persons,  contributors  of  one  sort  of  good  to 
the  general  stock.  The  second  is,  that  critics  have  their  ideal,  and 
that  this  ideal,  although  seldom  attained,  is  sufficiently  attainable 
to  make  critics  strive  to  get  rid  of  those  imperfections  which  mar 
their  work.  Critics  may  be  like  Sadducees,  and  we  may  think 
Sadducees  very  good  people  to  have  in  a nation,  but  we  do  not 
wish  for  a nation  of  Sadducees.  If  the  Sadducees  had  been  more 
powerful  in  Judaea  than  they  were,  and  could  have  induced  their 
countrymen  to  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  moderation  and  good 
sense,  they  would  have  averted  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  the  great  things  of  Judaism  did 
not  come  from  the  Sadducees,  and  were  not  akin  to  them  spirit. 
Psalmists  and  prophets  felt  and  spoke  and  acted  in  quite  another  and 
ia  a much  higher  frame  of  mind.  So,  too,  critics  are  not  the  source 
of  intellectual  life  in  England.  The  poet  who  writes  poems  full 
of  beauties  and  full  of  faults  is  a much  greater  man  than  the  critic 
who,  appealing  to  a standard  of  taste  built  up  by  the  meditation  and 
experience  of  many  generations,  shows  which  things  are  beautiful  and 
which  are  faulty.  If  it  is  good  for  the  world  that  ordinary  govern- 
ment should  go  on,  justice  be  administered,  a particular  class  of  per- 
sons be  trained  from  their  cradles  to  the  practical  duties  of  ruling,  that 
society  should  repress  crimes,  and  that  great  malefactors  should  be 
severely  punished,  it  is  also  good  for  the  world  that  there  should  be 
great  movements,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  aU  kinds.  We  want 
reformers  as  well  as  administrators,  bold  men  as  well  as  moderate 
men,  genius  as  well  as  tact.  It  was  not  English  judges,  with  the 
habits  of  steady  English  society  and  practised  forensic  intellects, 
that  reformed  the  ludicrous  criminal  law  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  Bentham,  a recluse  full  of  odd  crotchets  and  violent  language. 
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It  was  not  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  tbe  type  of  the  practical  adroit 
statesman,  that  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws; 
it  was  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  types  of  the  vehement, 
courageous,  narrow-minded,  one-sided  leaders  of  the  people.  But 
the  intellectual  life  of  a nation  requires  something  besides  the 
occasional  intervention  of  creative  genius;  political  life  wants 
something  besides  the  appearance  of  the  heroes  of  revolutions. 
The  Queen’s  Government  must  go  on,  and  it  is  men  of  sense,  of 
moderation,  of  political  experience,  not  prone  to  reject  or 
accept  anything  very  readily — Saddiicees,  in  a word — who  make 
it  go  on.  Literature,  if  it  is  to  flourish,  must  have  a standard 
of  taste  built  up  which  shall  expand  to  meet  new  forms  of 
excellence,  but  which  shall  preserve  that  which  is  excellent  in  old 
forms,  and  shall  serve  as  a guide  to  the  rejection  of  whatever  is 
bad,  pretentious,  and  artificial ; and  it  is  the  business  of  critics  to 
see  that  this  standard  is  built  up  and  maintained. 

Critics,  also,  have  their  ideal.  They  strive  to  combine  the  re- 
cognition of  ordinary  merit  vnth  the  recognition  of  extraordinary 
merit.  They  aim  at  defending  the  existing  system  of  government, 
and  yet  at  welcoming  reform ; at  upholding  law,  and  yet  at  coimte- 
nancing  the  boldest  changes  in  law  when  they  are  necessary ; at 
keeping  up  the  standard  of  taste,  and  yet  at  discovering  and 
admiring  all  signs  of  creative  novelty.  Their  ideal  is  to  be  like 
Sadducees  ready  to  listen  to  St.  Paul.  In  literature,  it  is  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  first-rate  criticism  unless  it  is  sympathetic,  no 
good  religious  criticism  that  is  not  religious,  no  poetical  criticism 
that  is  not  poetical.  No  wonder  that  men  fall  short  of  such 
an  ^ ideal,  but  it  is  something  to  have  an  ideal  to  fall  short 
of;  and,  considering  how  English  criticism  is  produced,  how 
many  take  part  in  it  without  experience  and  without  serious 
and  sustained  endeavour,  how  soon  death  comes  to  remove  critics 
like  Hallam  and  Macaiilay  from  us,  how  many  private  hin- 
drances there  are  to  literature  in  England,  and  how  terribly 
difficult  it  is  to  retain  our  insular  virtues  of  the  intellect  and  to 
shake  off”  our  insular  vices  of  the  intellect,  it  is  surprising,  not 
that  there  should  be  so  little,  but  that  there  should  be  so  much, 
good  criticism  in  England.  We  must  remember,  too,  that,  if 
criticism  falls  sometimes  justly  under  the  reproach  of  being  petty, 
narrow,  and  depreciating,  it  also  often  errs  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
and  of  a willingness  to  admire  where  admiration  gives  present 
pleasure  to  the  admirer  as  well  as  to  the  admired.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  find  any  real  criticism  of  any  work  that 
comes  from  the  pen  of  an  acknowledged  chief  of  literature.  Far 
^rom  being  like  the  Sadducees,  who  believed  that  the  angels  had 
ceased  to  appear,  most  critics  think  that  their  angel  is  always  ap- 
pearing, and  that  his  raiment  is  always  white  as  snow.  This  is 
amiable,  and  even  delightful ; but  it  is  not  criticism.  The  ideal  of 
a critic  carries  him  far  higher  than  this,  and  bids  him  be,  above  aU 
things,  just — as  much  just  to  goodness  as  to  badness,  as  ready  to  see 
the  virtue  of  what  is  new  as  the  virtue  of  what  is  old,  but  also 
alive  to  imperfection  as  well  as  to  perfection ; as  determined,  for 
example,  when  a great  poet  publishes  a new  volume  of  minor 
poems,  to  point  out  the  flimsiness  and  mannerism  of  the  bad  parts, 
as  the  practised  power,  the  subtlety,  and  the  pathos  of  what  is 
good  in  them. 


PAESONS  AND  PUBLICANS. 

A N Oxfordshire  Incumbent,”  who  “ has  been  in  holy  orders 
for  twelve  years,”  though  only  recently  inducted  into  his 
living,  appeals  to  the  Times  for  support  and  comfort  in  respect  of 
a curious  pastoral  grievance.  Now  that  the  season  for  the  yearly 
renewal  of  public-house  licenses  is  drawing  on,  the  publicans  of  his 
parish  have  begun  to  pester  their  parson  with  requests  that  he 
would  join  in  a recommendation  to  the  magistrates  that  their 
respective  licenses  be  renewed  accordingly.  Printed  fonns  are 
sent  round  for  the  adhesion  of  respectable  householders,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a reserved  place  of  honour  for  the  expected 

signature  of  the  Rev.  , rector,  or  vicar,  or  curate,  as  the 

case  may  be.  “ An  Oxfordshire  Incumbent  ” naturally  feels 
that  ther-e  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  against  public-houses, 
in  which  opinion  many  intelligent  persons  will  undoubtedly 
agi'ee  with  him.  He  perhaps  goes  further  than  most 

nle  in  the  assumptions  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
e said  in  excuse  for  them,  and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
parochial  clergy  to  put  them  down  indiscriminately.  “My 
duty  (he  assures  the  Times),  I feel,  as  a minister,  is  as  far  as 
possible  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  public-houses  and  to  reduce 
their  number.  I could  not  therefore  consistently  recommend  any 
parishioner,  however  upright  and  respectable  he  may  be  as  to 
character,  to  the  magistrates  for  a license,  My  objection  is  no# 
against  the  men,  but  their  business.”  Pothouses  are  so  unmixed 
a social  evil,  that  the  keeping  of  a pothouse  neutralizes,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Incumbent,  an  infinity  of  virtues.  A publican 
is,  as  such,  dejure  a sinner,  and  must  only  be  told  to  go  and  sin  no 
more.  However  respectable  a character  the  actual  or  intending 
publican  may  keep,  however  unblemished  may  be  the  reputation 
for  decency  and  tranquillity  which  the  hostel  in  question  may 
have  maintained  for  years,  no  consideration  upon  earth  will  move 
the  Oxfordshire  Incumbent — and  none,  he  holds,  ought  to  move 
any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — to  endorse  the  petition 
that  a man  should  be  allowed  to  supply  beer  and  spirits  on  his 
premises  to  thirsty  souls. 

The  Oxfordshire  parson  has  a perfect  right  to  form,  express,  and 
act  upon,  his  own  opinion  about  public-houses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a parish  overstocked  with  opportimities  for  retailing  beer 


to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  ” suffers  under  a nuisance  which  is  ‘ 
great  to  all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  and  which  may  well  seem 
almost  intolerable  m the  eyes  of  the  Vicar.  And  there  are  but 
few  English  parishes  which  are  understocked  in  this  respect. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  takes  strong  notice  of  the  popular 
thirst  for  malt  and  alcoholic  liquors;  and  the  necessity  under 
which  the  great  brewers  labour,  not  only  of  living,  but  of  making 
large  fortunes,  acts  plentifully  to  maintain  the  pothouse  institution 
through  the  country.  Every  hamlet,  or  gi’oup  of  four  or  five 
cottages,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  incumbent’s  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, is  pretty  sure  to  have  its  licensed  beershop  convenient, 
in  supplement  of  the  more  ambitious  public  that  faces  to  all 
sides  of  the  village  green.  Every  meeting  of  two  roads  at  which 
a bibulous  carter  can  possibly  find  an  excuse  for  stopping  to 
put  the  skid  on  or  to  take  it  off,  or  to  breathe  his  horses  before 
facing  the  hill  or  after  climbing  it — or,  in  short,  “ any  other  reason 
why  ” he  may  take  an  occasional  drain  with  a pleasant  companion 
lest  his  master’s  business  should  be  done  too  hurriedly — is  certain 
to  find  an  enterprising  builder  who  will  utilize  the  site,  and  a 
speculative  brewer  who  will,  on  good  security,  supply  the  beer. 
One  beershop  is  the  notorious  rendezvous  of  all  the  poachers  in  the 
parish,  and  its  landlord  bears  the  character  of  being  little  more 
scrupulous  than  his  guests  as  to  the  rights  of  property  in  game. 
Another  is  the  favourite  tap  of  all  the  bargees  along  the  canal,  or 
of  the  navvies  who  are  working  at  the  new  line  of  railway ; and  a 
third  is  the  quiet  little  place  where  pugilists  come  and  settle 
down  for  their  training.  The  mce  of  drinking  or  getting  drunk 
is  certainly  not  robbed  of  its  grossness  in  the  generality  of 
such  places,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  first  impression 
of  the  new  incumbent  should  be  that  he  can  do  nothing  with 
the  parish  until  its  beershops  are  put  down.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  the  beershop  could  not  exist, 
or  would  exist  only  in  some  very  modified  form,  in  which 
the  dangers  and  indecencies  that  characterize  it  in  this  working- 
day  world  would  be  refined  away.  Perhaps  the  stock  albergo  of 
an  Italian  opera  (purified  of  its  stock  brigands)  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  a village  public  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  publics  against  which  the  Oxfordshire  Incumbent  fulminates 
fall,  no  doubt,  very  far  short  of  this  ideal  in  cleanness,  pictu- 
resqueness, sobriety  of  character,  and  general  innocence.  It 
might  be  almost  as  difidcult  to  improve  them  up  to  that  level  as  to 
improve  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether.  The  latter  is 
the  policy  advocated  by  the  Oxfordshire  Incumbent  in  his  letter 
to  the  Times.  Some  people  may  think  that  he  might  as  well  have 
thrown  his  hat  at  the  publics  of  his  parish  as  wntten  this  letter, 
for  any  practical  good  to  be  gained  by  it ; but  anyhow  he  has, 
according  to  his  lights,  liberated  his  own  soul  in  the  writing. 

The  point  upqn  which  we  take  exception  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Oxfordshire  Incumbent  is  not  his  morbid  anxiety  to  abolish  - 
public-houses  altogether.  Others  in  plenty  before  his  day  have 
dreamed  that,  because  they  were  virtuous,  there  should  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale.  All  that  his  opponents  have  a right  to  say  against 
him  on  this  head  comes  to  much  what  the  old  Lincolnshhe  farmer 
in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  new  volume  says  of  the  doctor  who  wants  to  cut 
him  oflT from  his  liquor: — Parson’s  ^‘a  ’tottler,  lass,  and  a’s  haUus 
in  the  owd  taale.”  As  a reverend  fellow  or  tutor  for  twelve  years 
of  the  college  which  he  has  probably  just  left  for  his  Oxfordshire 
living,  he  may  have  felt  it  as  sacred  a duty  to  set  his  face  against 
all  undergraduates’  wine-parties,  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  their 
evil  effects  and  reducing  their  number  to  zero.  A rural  incumbent, 
however,  is  not  so  great  an  autocrat  as  a College  Don,  and  has  no 
power  in  reserve  of  rusticating  uproarious  publicans  at  his  own 
discretion.  What  is  not  only  unprofitable  but  positively  mis- 
chievous in  the  letter  is  the  narrow  view  taken  by  the  reverend 
writer  of  the  responsibility  and  position  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs ; — 

The  grievance  I complain  of  [he  goes  on  to  say]  is  that  the  signature  of 
the  clergy  should  be  expected,  and  a place  left  blank  in  these  printed  publicans’ 
ferms,  for  the  name  of  the  rector  or  vicar  or  curate.  It  is  placing  us  in  an 
unenviable  position  with  respect  to  a class  influential  for  good  or  evil  among 
our  parishioners.  If  we  sign  for  one  publican  we  are  expected  to  sign  for 
all  the  publicans  in  the  parish  ; and  if  we  do  not  sign  for  all,  but  only  for 
some,  the  charge  of  favouritism  is  brought  against  us  by  the  least  worthy  of 
the  class.  My  rule  is  not  to  sign  a recommendation  for  a license  in  any  case. 
And  yet  I fear  this  evenhanded  justice  or  injustice  does  not  free  me  from  the 
uncharitable  judgment  of  some  persons  whose  perception  of  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  of  our  office  is  not  very  enlightened.  They  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  should  not  call  upon  us  as  clergjTnen  to  judge 
who  among  our  parishioners  are  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  a publican’s 
license. 

May  I ask  you  to  ventilate  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and 
to  use  your  influence  to  put  matters  right  ? Is  this  form,  containing  a trap 
for  the  clergyman,  peculiar  to  this  county  ? No  blank  ought  to  be  left  for 
his  signature.  If  he  be  a bad  man,  he  vdli  readily  lend  his  name ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  be  a good  man,  he  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  odium 
and  opposition  sure  to  follow  from  refusing  to  recommend  the  publican  for  a 
license. 

In  other  words,  the  grievance  to  a parochial  clergyman,  who 
professes  to  be  eminently  sensible  of  his  ministerial  duties,  is  that 
he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  marking  his  sense  of  the 
comparative  respectability  of  the  parish  beer-houses,  by  signing  or 
refusing  to  sign  a memorial  on  which  the  presence  or  absence  of 
his  name  may  turn  the  scale  of  the  magisterial  mind  in  granting 
the  license.  The  trap  for  the  clergyman  is  that  he  runs  the  risk 
of  incm’ring  odium  and  the  charge  of  favouritism  among  his  more 
disrespectable  parishioners,  if  he  exercises  moral  com’age  and  dis- 
cretion in  favour  of  those  who  behave  themselves  more  respect- 
ably in  the  conduct  of  a trade  which  will  inevitably  be  carried  on 
by  one  or  other  among  them.  The  clergyman’s  “ rule  ” for  ad- 
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ministering  evenlianded  justice  or  injustice  to  the  competing 
applicants  for  the  publican’s  privilege  is  to  be  that  of  absolute  non- 
intervention, because  his  ofiice  is  one  of  a purely  spiritual  nature, 
and  because  a good  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  un- 
popularity among  those  who  most  need  conversion.  The  general 
beeriness  of  the  parish  is  a sin  to  be  prayed  over  and  put  down 
from  the  pulpit  on  Sundays ; but  it  is  unspiritual,  and  therefore  un- 
becoming, to  attempt  to  acquire,  by  straightforward  and  outspoken 
discrimination,  any  humanizing  influence  over  individual  beerhouses 
and  their  managers.  Let  the  lay  moralist  on  the  magistrates’ 
bench  judge  among  the  unprofitable  sinners  which  is  most  worthy, 
or  least  unworthy,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  publican’s  license. 
As  the  old  head-masters  of  Eton,  in  days  when  frequent  floggings 
ran  side  by  side  with  the  present  educational  course  of  juicy 
mutton  and  cricket,  “ never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  the  Fourth 
of  June,”  so  the  Oxfordshire  Licumbeut  makes  a point  of  shutting 
or  turning  up  his  eyes,  and  setting  his  face  against  public-houses, 
and  hearing  no  more  about  them.  He  recognises  them  in 
principle  as  the  hostile  powers  of  evil  in  the  parish,  but  otherwise 
he  washes  his  hands  of  them  altogether.  The  sin  of  their 
establishment  and  maintenance  shall  not  lie  at  his  door.  While 
he  sips  his  port  after  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  to-morrow’s 
sermon,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  his  respectable  clerk  may 
innocently  want  a decent  place  to  go  to  for  his  Saturday  night’s 
beer. 

We  cannot  help  calling  this  a most  unmuscular  Christianity — 
a flaccid,  flabby  method  of  doing  battle  with  the  heathen 
demon  of  drunkenness.  The  obvious  result  of  the  universality  of 
the  parson’s  protest  will  be  to  reduce  the  influence  of  his  opinion 
on  the  mind  of  the  licensing  magistrates  to  a nonentity.  But 
wh.at  we  chiefly  object  to  is  the  theory  that  it  is  a sin  against  the 
priest’s  spiritual  office  to  ask  him  to  resolve  for  himself  questions 
of  every-day  morality,  as  if  he  were  a layman.  Why  should  a 
clergyman  have  the  light  to  be  exempt  from  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  are  involved  in  every  choice  between  resolute  action 
and  a comfortable  negative  acquiescence  in  evil  ? Why  should  he 
not  undergo  the  test  of  his  being  “a  bad  man”  who  will  readily 
lend  his  name  to  any  blackguard  who  wants  his  recommendation 
for  a license,  or  “a  good  man  ” who  can  endure  exposure  to  odium 
and  opposition  in  the  cause  of  the  parochial  proprieties?  The 
frame  of  mind  which  can  afford  to  be  querulous  and  despairing 
because  the  parish  publican  whose  license  is  suspended  won’t  go  to 
church  or  touch  his  hat  to  the  vicar  any  longer,  must  be  a very 
curious  and  ill-regulated  one.  Without  calling  the  theory  that 
such  a difficulty  contains  an  unjustifiable  trap  for  the  clergyman 
about  “ the  meanest  hole  a skunk  could  well  diskiver,”  as  Mr. 
Bigelow  says,  we  may  certainly  say  that  it  does  not  soimd  like  the 
war-cry  of  a very  noble  army  of  martyrs,  or  the  doctrine  of  a very 
wise  set  of  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  But  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  a typical  specimen  of  the  incumbents  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford  who  has  written  this  letter  to  the  Times. 


PERILS  FROM  POPISH  RELATIVES. 

WE  lately  had  occasion  to  make  the  remark  that  toleration 
is  not  a plant  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Ireland.  So  far 
as  Protestant  feeling  in  Ulster  is  concerned,  an  incident  recorded 
in  the  Irish  papers  of  last  week  presents  a singular  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  that  remark.  “ Toleration  ” is  certainly  but  little 
understood  in  a community  among  whom  the  attendance  of  a 
Homan  Catholic  gentleman  and  lady  at  mass  is  visited  as  a crime 
upon  their  Protestant  relatives — a crime  to  be  punished  by  pulling 
down  their  house.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a congregation  of 
good  and  faithful  Protestants  at  a place  called  Drumcree,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Protestant  and  enlightened  coimty  of  Down, 
who  entertain  these  peculiar  views  of  religious  freedom,  and  who, 
besides  some  rather  eccentric  notions  on  the  subject  of  “Pusey- 
ism,”  believe  that  they  manifest  their  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England  by  tumbling  their  rector’s  parsonage  over  his  head. 
As  the  accounts  of  the  transaction  come  exclusively  from  journals 
representing  what  is  called  Protestantism  in  Ulster,  we  are  pro- 
bably safe  in  assuming  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  their 
statements. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Alexander,  a clergyman  well  stricken  in 
years,  has  the  good  or  bad  fortime  to  be  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Drumcree.  In  the  course  of  a long  ministerial  life  of  forty  5'ears 
he  has  earned  “universal  esteem  and  respect.”  The  parish  is  one 
distinguished,  everr  in  Ulster,  for  its  harmony  and  peace.  The 
piety  and  devotion  of  the  parishioners  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
after  the  signal  proof  they  have  given  of  attachment  to  their  faith. 
Several  years  ago,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  married  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  narrred  Rollinson.  Mr.  Rollinson  became  a convert 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  inflitence  enough  with  his  wife 
to  induce  her  to  follow  his  example.  Their  perversion,  we  are 
assured,  was  “much  to  the  grief  of  her  father,”  “and  he  was 
deeply  sympathized  with  by  his  parishioners,  who  also  felt  it  a 
stigtna  cast  upon  them.”  In  what  way  the  perversion  of  Mrs. 
Rollinson  cast  a stigma  upon  the  Protestant  people  of  Drumcree 
we  are  not  exactly  able  to  understand.  We  cannot,  however, 
profess  to  gauge  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ulster  Protestant  mind. 
The  parishioners  of  Drumcree  had  notions  upon  the  subject  of  a 
stigma  as  singular  as  their  mode  of  manifesting  their  “deep 
sympathy  ” with  the  domestic  troubles  of  their  pastor.  The 
course  of  years  brought  at  last  to  these  good  and  pious  people 
the  opportunity  of  showing  their  pastor  how  heartfelt  and  how 


beautifully  Christian  was  the  sympathy  which  they  felt  with  him 
wliile  suffering  under  that  which  was,  indeed,  the  common  affliction 
of  them  all.  In  the  course  of  a summer  excursion  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rollinson  paid  a vi.sit  to  the  rectoiy  of  Drumcree.  The 
old  clergyman,  notwithstanding  his  daughter's  change  of  religion, 
received  her  in  his  home.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of 
“ Puseyism — ” the  first  fatal  departure  from  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  news  spread  consternation  among  the  faithful.  “ A report,” 
say  the  newspapers,  “ went  through  the  country  that  tiiky  had 
arrived.”  The  rectory  was  profaned  by  giving  shelter  to  the 
heretic  daughter  of  the  rector.  Worse  than  all,  however,  it  was 
said  that  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  the  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
and  his  wife  would  actually  attend  mass.  The  more  charitable  of 
the  people  refused  to  believe  this  horrible  suggestion,  and  felt  an 
assurance  “ that  they  would  not  be  so  shamefaced.”  Alas  for 
human  nature,  these  charitable  hopes  were  disappointed.  “ Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rollinson  sent  their  children  to  early  mass,  accompanied 
by  a servant.  After  the  return  of  their  children  they  themselves 
proceeded  to  Drumcree  chapel,  and  remained  there  during  the 
service.”  Such  are  the  words  in  which  the  indignant  journalist 
records  the  “ shamefaced  ” act. 

Fortunately  for  the  detection  of  such  depravity,  a Protestant 
was  able  to  testify  to  as  much  of  the  crime  as  any  conscientious 
Protestant  could  witness.  To  cross  the  threshold  of  the  mass- 
house  no  Protestant  must  venture.  But  a zealous  guardian  of  the 
faith  was  watching  outside.  “ Mr.  John  Sinnamon,”  of  Ballyardle, 
is  recorded  with  all  honour  as  the  true  Protestant  who  gave  up 
his  own  devotions  to  the  duty  of  spying  upon  those  of  his 
neighbour.  He  took  care  to  protest  that  he  had  been 
at  the  chapel,  not  in  it.  But  at  the  chapel  he  had  seen 
enough.  He  had  seen  the  culprits  enter  the  mass-house;  he 
had  waited  until  they  came  out  again  with  the  crowd.  He 
had  followed  their  steps  to  the  Rectory,  and  “ after  seeing  them 
safe  in,”  whatever  this  may  mean  (did  he  expect  them  to  be 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ?),  he  fled  in  breathless  haste  to  his 
own  church,  where  he  arrived  precisely  as  the  seimon  had  com- 
menced. The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  rector’s  son.  With 
difficulty,  we  are  sure,  “ Mr.  John  Sinnamon  of  Ballyardle  ” 
restrained  himself  from  immediately  denouncing  the  accursed  thing. 
He  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a pencilled  bulletin  which 
“ he  laid  on  the  reading-desk  before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt.”  With 
what  excited  feelings  must  he  have  written  this  terrible  despatch : — 
“ I this  day  smu  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollinson  come  out  of  Drumcree  chapel. 
We  must  see  about.it.” 

The  administration  of  the  Sacrament  on  that  Sunday,  if  it  de- 
layed, in  some  respects  favoured,  Mr.  Sinnanion’s  action.  While 
one  half  the  congregation  remained  in  the  church  to  join  in  the 
celebration,  the  other  half  were  constituted  into  an  indignation 
meeting  in  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Sinnamon  told  them  the  fearful 
sight  he  had  witnessed.  He  pointed  out  to  them  “ that  the  whole 
parish  was  insulted,”  and  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 
'The  numbers  were  soon  swelled  by  the  communicants.  Led  by 
Mr.  Sinnamon,  the  whole  congregation  re-entered  the  church.  The 
three  clergymen  were  summoned  from  the  vestry,  to  which  they 
had  retired.  “ The  parishioners  met  them  at  the  communion  rails,” 
and  the  aged  pastor  was  confronted  with  an  angry  mob  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  just  been  administering  the  most  solemn,  and  we 
would  have  thought  the  most  solemnizing,  ordinance  of  the  Church. 
Then  followed  a scene  for  which,  outside  the  “tabernacle,”  we 
believe  no  parallel  could  be  found.  In  reply  to  a demand  for 
explanation,  Mr.  Alexander  asked  very  quietly  “ What  explanation 
could  he  give  ? They  were  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  where  else 
would  they  have  them  to  go  but  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.” 
“This  answerseemed  to  annoy  the  people  very  much,  and  some  angry 
expressions  were  made  use  of.”  The  person  who  chronicles  the 
proceedings  has  not  thought  fit  to  record  the  phrases  hr  which  the 
pious  indignation  of  Mr.  Sinnamon  and  his  associates  found  vent. 
The  loss  must  be  endirred  by  the  lovers  of  religious  vitupe- 
ration, birt  we  doubt  not  an  accurate  report  would  have  been  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  treasury  of  words  in  which  excited 
Christians  piously  express  some  charitable  wishes  as  to  the  eternal 
destiny  of  those  upon  whom  they  pour  out  the  vials  of  their 
wrath. 

Mr.  Sinnamon,  however,  is  one  of  those  sagacious  men  who  see 
farther  into  a millstone  than  their  neighbours.  The  visit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rollinson  to  the  chapel  was  only  one  act  of  a deep-laid  scheme 
“ to  get  in  the  thin  edge  of  Puseyism  into  the  parish  of 
Drumcree.”  This  awful  announcement  appeared  to  excite  “ the 
parishioners”  to  fever  height.  With  the  terrible  image  before  them 
of  “ the  thin  edge  of  Puseyism  ” finding  its  way  into  the  parish  of 
Drumcree,  they  may  he  excused  for  the  not  very  complimentary 
expressions  in  which  they  told  their  pastor  that  “he  must 
get  rid  of  his  Popish  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  the 
sooner  he  left  himself  the  better.”  In  vain  did  j\L-. 
Alexander  solemnly  protest  that  with  the  peculiar  opinions 
stigmatized  as  Pusejdsm  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever. 
Mr.  Sinnamon  valorously  assured  him  “that  the  parishioners 
were  not  going  to  allow  that  religion  for  which  their  fathers  bled 
to  be  taken  from  them  piecemeal.”  Others  of  the  parishioners 
adduced  equally  conclusive  proof  of  their  rector’s  Puseyism  by 
asserting  that  they  had  seen  that  very  day  a member  of  his  family 
using  a prayer-book  “ on  which  there  was  a cross  in  gold  leaf,” 
and  that  the  young  lady  had  bowed  to  it  dm-ing  the  service.  More 
crushing  than  all  was  the  terrible  indictment  of  Mr.  Sinnamon, 
who  boldly  charged  young  Mr.  Alexander  with  having  preached 
Puseyism  in  the  sermon  he  had  just  delivered.  “ When  speaking  of 
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the  book  of  Psalms  be  said,  our  Lord  wben  on  eartb  bad  used  it 
as  bis  manual  of  devotion.”  To  speak  of  a manual  was  plainly 
rank  Popery  to  those  who  bad  some  confused  notion  of  a missal, 
but  bad  possibly  never  beard  of  a manual  before.  The  matter 
became  too  awfid.  for  some  of  the  more  devout  of  the  parishioners 
to  carry  on  the  discussion  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  demanded  pro- 
ceedings which  tender  consciences  scrupled  to  take  on  the  Sabbath. 
At  all  events,  “ some  of  the  congregation  said  that  as  it  was  the 
Sabbath-day  they  would  say  no  more  then,  but  the  matter  would 
not  be  let  drop  imtil  Puseyism  and  its  supporters  were  banished 
from  the  parish.” 

The  procrastinating  counsel  of  the  Sabbatarians  did  not  ulti- 
mately prevail.  There  were  sturdy  spirits  in  Drumcree  who 
thought  a Sabbath  evening  could  not  be  more  appropriately  spent 
than  in  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  the  saints  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord.  “ On  their  way  from  the  church,  a man  came  up  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  calling  him  to  the  one  side  said  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  some  five  hundred  of  the  parishioners  to  gather  that 
evening,  and  wreck  the  Rectory,  if  they  were  not  at  once 
removed."  “Similar  information  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Alexander 
from  other  quarters.”  The  old  gentleman  did  not  exactly  appreciate 
this  intended  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  his  flock.  To  keep  his 
house  over  his  head,  he  was  actually  compelled,  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  to  turn  his  daughter  and  her  husband  out  of  doors.  He  had 
promised  his  questioners  in  the  church  that,  though  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  had  come  on  a visit  of  some  weeks,  “ from  what 
had  passed  he  would  hasten  their  departure.”  This  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  impatient  zeal  of  the  fiery  religionists  of 
Drumcree.  The  sequel  we  must  tell  in  the  words  of  the  Protestant 
historian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  glimpse  into  the  inner 
life  of  Ulster  Protestantism.  There  is  something  very  amusing  in 
the  simplicity  with  which  all  the  blame  is  charged  upon  “ the 
bigotry  ” of  the  poor  gentleman  and  lady  who  displayed  their 
intolerance  by  daring  to  go  to  mass:  — “About  four  o’clock  that 
evening  a cart  with  their  trunlrs  left  the  Rectory  for  the  railway 
station,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  perverts  followed  in  the 
carriage,  and  left,  for  we  know  not,  nor  neither  do  we  care,  where, 
for  they  have  been  the  means,  by  their  unwise  and  bigoted  con- 
duct, of  bringing  sorrow  on  their  father,  who  for  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  has  been  so  esteemed  by  all,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  this  hitherto  quiet  parish.” 

It  might  perhaps  have  shown  better  taste  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin- 
son  had  attended  mass  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  instead 
of  making  what  seemed  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  conversion 
or  perversion  before  her  father’s  parishioners,  but  this  was  really  a 
matter  for  themselves.  If  they  chose  to  attend  mass  at  Drumcree 
chapel,  they  had  a perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  it  is  easier  to 
understand  a feeling  which  would  regard  it  as  a duty  on  their 
part  to  do  so  than  it  is  to  comprehend  either  the  religion  or  the 
logic  of  those  who  raved  at  the  rails  of  the  communion-table 
against  Popeiy  and  Puseyism.  The  truth  is,  the  violent  measures 
of  the  Puritan,  and  the  spirit  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
are  out  of  place  in  the  present  temper  of  the  world.  If  poor 
Mr.  Alexander  has  earned  no  better  treatment  by  a pastoral  life  of 
thirty-nine  years  which  has  been  universally  esteemed,  very  few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  will  care  for  the  esteem  of  such  men  as 
constitute  the  parishioners  of  Drumcree ; and  we  confess  we  have 
no  very  high  opinion  of  “ the  peace  and  harmony  ” of  a parish 
which  blazes  out  into  such  spitfii-e  exhibitions  at  sight  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady  going  quietly  to  mass.  “ The  thin  edge  of 
Puseyism,”  we  admit,  was  a vision  of  terror  calculated  to  alarm 
the  boldest ; and  the  fact  that  a Protestant  clergyman  had  spoken 
of  the  Psalms  as  a manual  of  devotion  might  Justify  a great  deal. 
But  if  we  add  to  all  these  provocations  that  of  a young  lady  with 
a cross  in  gold  leaf  upon  her  prayer-book,  we  can  assure  the 
religious  people  of  Drumcree  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  sincere 
Protestants,  even  these  fearful  aggressions  upon  the  religion  for 
which  their  fathers  bled  ” would  scarcely  warrant  the  Sunday  even- 
ing pastime  of  demolishing  the  Rectory-house.  Had  they  carried  oiit 
their  threat,  there  might  even  be  found  judges  so  tainted  with 
Popery  or  Puseyism  as  to  think  that  the  best  employment  for 
such  very  zealous  Protestantism  might  be  found  in  the  convict 
prisons  of  Portland  or  Mountjoy.  Disappointed  in  this  intended 
manifestation  of  their  zeal  for  the  Church,  these  pious  defenders  of 
the  faith  have  resolved,  it  seems,  on  substituting  for  the  “ wreck- 
ing ” of  the  Rectory  a memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
An  Irish  sequel  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Essays  and  Itevieivs  may 
possibly  be  found  in  “ articles  exhibited  ” against  Mr.  Alexander, 
“that  his  married  daughter  went  to  mass.”  On  the  whole, 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  even  in  the  favoured  parish  of  Drumcree, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  see  Protestantism  in  its  most  amiable  or 
attractive  aspect. 


DIALECTS. 

WE  remember  some  years  back  trying  to  unravel  the  confu.sion 
of  ideas  which  lurks  in  the  popular  use  of  the  words 
“provinces”  and  “provincial,”  especially  when  “provincial”  is 
used  in  opposition  to  “metropolitan.”  Our  point  was  that  the 
capital  of  a country  is  not  necessarily,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
its  metropolis,  and  still  more  that  it  is  both  inaccurate  and 
offensive  to  apply  the  word  “ province  ” — a word  essentially  im- 
plying dependence  or  inferiority  of  some  kind — to  divisions  like 
our  English  counties.  We  showed  that  what  may  be  fairly 
called  provincialism,  that  is,  over  regard  or  esteem  for  one  town  or 


district — ^putting,  in  short,  the  part  instead  of  the  whole — ^is  just 
as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  capital  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A confusion  of  ideas  closely  connected  with  this  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  popular  way  of  looking  at  the  dialectical 
differences  to  be  found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  nation. 
People  learn  French  or  German  or  Italian  ; they  go  into  France 
or  Germany  or  Italy,  and  find  that  the  language  of  large  parts  of 
the  country  is  something  utterly  different  from  what  they  have 
been  taught  in  their  books.  They  at  once  cry  out.  What  bad 
German  they  talk  in  Switzerland  ! What  bad  French  they  talk 
in  Provence  ! People  seem  apparently  to  think  that  the  particular 
form  of  French  or  German  which  they  learn  is  something  fixed  in 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  that  any  departure  from  that 
standard  is  simply  a wanton  corruption.  One  might  sometimes 
even  think  that  a sort  of  moral  guilt  attached  to  everybody  who 
does  not  speak  exactly  according  to  the  precepts  of  Ollendorf  and 
Ahn.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter,  about 
as  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  can  be,  but  neither  of  them  at 
all  justifies  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  we  often  hear  ancient 
and  honourable  forms  of  speech  dealt  with  by  people  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  they  despise. 

It  is  certain  that  every  language  gradually  forms  for  itself 
a certain  standard,  which  fluctuates  somewhat  from  age  to  age, 
but  which  preserves  a certain  unity  as  distinguished  from  the 
various  kindred  dialects  which  surround  it.  Its  changes  from  age 
to  age,  one  might  almost  say  from  year  to  year,  consist  much  more 
in  the  constant  introduction  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of 
words  than  in  actual  changes  of  form  or  syntax.  The  vocabulary 
is  constantly  shifting,  but  the  steangers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
content  to  adopt,  more  or  less  completely,  the  garb  of  the  natives  and 
always  to  conform  to  their  fundamental  laws.  A penny-a-liner 
may  make  his  Romance  words  far  outnumber  his  Teutonic,  but  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  our  Teutonic  grammar  and  Teutonic  pronouns. 
The  language  thus  formed  is  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
language  of  the  time  and  place;  it  is  the  language  of  literature, 
business,  and  polite  society.  Now  if  a man  simply  learns  a 
foreign  language  for  practical  purposes,  to  join  in  polite  conver- 
sation and  to  read  the  current  literature,  he  will  of  course  attend 
only  to  what  we  have  just  called  the  classical  form  of  that  lan- 
guage. To  him  German  or  French  simply  means  the  German 
and  French  which  he  thus  learns  to  read  and  talk.  And  for 
these  practical  purposes  this  is  quite  enough.  A man  who  simply 
learns  French  for  conversational  or  diplomatic  or  literary  purposes 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  dialects  of  Normandy  or  of 
Poitou.  He  has  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  a man  trying  to  get 
the  Hertford  Scholarship  has  to  do  with  the  Latin  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  He  learns  the  sort  of  French  which  serves  his  purpose  ; 
it  matters  not  to  him  whether  there  are  or  are  not  other  forms  of 
French  older,  purer,  more  forcible,  and  more  analogical.  This  is 
all  perfectly  true,  only  it  does  not  justify  such  a man  in  speaking 
of  the  forms  of  French  and  German  which  he  does  not  know  as 
“ bad  French  ” and  “ bad  German.” 

To  the  pure  philologer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dialects  are 
almost  everything,  the  received  classical  language  is  next  to 
nothing.  He  is  concerned  with  it  only  as  one  form  among  many, 
and  it  will  generally  be  the  form  which  will  aflbrd  him  least  in- 
struction. The  position  of  the  historical  inquirer  into  language  does 
not,  in  this  matter,  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  pure  philologer. 
The  contemporary  literary  language  is  valuable  to  him  mainly  on 
account  of  the  information  which  may  be  contained  in  books 
written  in  it,  while  the  archaic  and  local  forms  of  the  tongue  have 
a value  in  themselves  as  part  of  the  history. 

The  error,  in  short,  lies,  not  in  the  preference  of  the  received 
contemporary  speech  for  practical  purposes,  about  which  of  coiu'se 
there  can  be  no  question  at  all,  but  in  the  unmerited  contempt 
which  superficial  people  pour  out  on  local  dialects,  more  especially 
of  foreign  languages.  People  think,  at  least  they  speak  as  if 
they  thought,  that  every  dialect  which  differs  from  the  form  of 
the  language  which  they  have  learned  must  be  a deviation 
from,  or  corruption  of,  that  form.  High-polite  Parisian  French- 
men, and  Englishmen  who  take  their  tone  from  them,  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  speech  of  Normandy  or  Gascony,  as  “ bad 
French,”  “patois,”  “jargon” — every  disparaging  epithet  that 
they  can  think  of.  Now  the  philological  or  historical  in- 
quirer must  be  gifted  with  more  than  human  patience 
if  he  keeps  his  temper  when  he  hears  this  sort  of  thing. 
He  has  no  wish  whatever  to  set  up  the  speech  of  William  the 
Conqueror  as  an  immediate  practical  rival  to  the  speech  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  it  is  too  much  when  he  hears  the  speech 
of  William  the  Conqueror  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a corruption  of 
the  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Channel  Islands 
are  one  of  those  parts  of  Europe  where  language  has  altered  com- 
paratively little  ; the  language  of  a Jersey  peasant  does  not  differ 
very  widely  from  the  language  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Parisian  goes  there,  talks  Ms  French,  and,  as  the  curreiit  story 
goes,  gets  for  answer  “No  Engieesh.”  The  young  lady  fresh  from 
her  French  grammar  and  dictionary  is  disgusted  at  the  “bad 
French  ” of  the  island.  She  takes  a walk,  and  meets  an  old  woman, 
who  makes  a speech  to  her,  of  which  all  she  can  make  out  is 
“nilly  vox.”  Now  we  venture  to  guess  that  “nilly  vox”  is 
nothing  else  than  “ nullas  vaccas  the  old  woman  had  lost  her 
cows  and  asked  the  stranger  if  she  had  seen  them.  “Nilly  vox” 
may  be  “bad  Fi-ench it  certainly  is  not  French  of  Paris ; but,  so 
far  as  language  can  be  said  to  be  better  or  worse  in  itself,  we  submit 
that  “ nilly  vox  ” is  better  than  “point  devaches,”  because  the  one 
phrase  means  what  it  says  and  the  other  means  the  opposite. 
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When  a modern  Frenchman  means  nobad;/,  ho  says  somchndu ; 
when  he  wants  no  more  of  a tiling,  he  a, sics  for  more  of  it.  The 
good  old  word  “ mil  ” — of  which  “ nilly  ” seems  to  ho  another 
form — is  almost  hanishod  from  the  language,  nobody  can  tell  Avhy. 
So  we  have  hoard  it  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  “ bad  French  ” 
of  Provence  that  people  say  “soixanto,”  “seplantc,”  “huitanto,” 
" nonante.”  And  very  sensible  people  they  are  for  so  doing.  AVhy 
sboiild  any  man  perplex  himself  and  his  bearers  with  such  a com- 
plicated sum  as  “ quatre-vingt  dix-sept,”  when  “ nonaiite-sept”  is 
so  much  simpler  and  clearer  V If  languages  are  to  be  weighed  in  any 
balance  of  abstract  merit,  surely  in  these  matters  the  provincials 
quite  take  the  shine  out  of  the  metropolitans. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  sort  of  arbitrary  rules  which  are  laid 
down  as  to  what  is  to  be  tolerated  and  what  is  not.  Nobody 
accuses  a Dutchman  of  speaking  “bad  German”  ; nobody  accuses 
a Porfugueso  of  speaking  “ bad  Spanish.”  But  if  a man  in  any 
pai't  of  ancient  Saxony  speaks  a sentence  of  his  own  tongue — a 
tongue  far  more  closely  allied  to  Dutch  (and  to  English)  than  it 
is  to  the  Iligh-German — he  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
Hollander,  but  is  at  once  set  down  as  speaking  “ bad  German.” 
Low-Dutch,  in  short,  is,  we  conceive,  lawful  in  West  Friesland 
and  unlawful  in  East.  Perhaps  this  may  bo  because  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  a perfectl}'  distinct  State,  has  a right  to  a 
speech  of  its  own,  while  all  parts  of  the  German  Confederation  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  German  tongue  as  it  is  in  Ollendorf. 
But  Switzerland  is  as  independent  as  Holland ; it  has  its  variety 
of  High-Dutch,  as  Holland  has  its  variety  of  Low-Dutch ; yet  the 
Swiss  is  allowed  no  such  liberty  as  the  Hollander ; his  speech  is 
the  very  type  of  “ bad  German  ” — rno  words  ar^  strong  enough  to 
express  its  badness.  W e fancy  the  reason  of  the  difference  to  be 
that  Switzerland  speaks  several  languages.  If  it  had  only  one 
language,  and  if  that  language  were  called  Swiss,  people  would  no 
more  call  Swiss  “ bad  German  ” than  they  call  Dutch  “ bad 
German.”  Of  course  they  would  no  more  think  of  learning  Swiss 
than  they  think  of  learning  Dutch,  but  they  would  recognise  that 
the  Swiss  have  a right  to  their  own  tongue,  iust  as  much  as  the 
Dutch  have. 

In  this  last  case,  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  estimate  of 
others  have  had  an  effect  within  the  country  itself.  Though  the 
Swiss  dialect  of  German  is  spoken  by  a vast  majority  of  the  Swiss 
people,  it  has  never,  since  the  Confederation  has  been  a perfectly 
independent  State,  been  the  universal  language  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  no  common  Swiss  language,  no  common  Swiss 
literature ; one  part  fraternizes  in  speech  with  Germany,  another 
with  France.  In  Holland  there  has  been  no  division  of  this  kind. 
Swiss  again,  though  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  is  cognate  with 
that  form  of  German  which  has  become  the  literary  tongue  of  Ger- 
many ; Dutch  is  cognate  with  a form  of  German  which  has  quite 
sunk  out  of  polite  use.  Dutch  therefore  remains  a language 
with  a literature  of  its  own ; Swiss  has  sunk  into  a dialect,  and  its 
modem  literature  is  in  the  classical  German.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  makes  Swiss  in  itself  “ bad  German  ” any  more  than 
Dutch  is.  The  spoken  tongue  of  Switzerland  is  as  little  a corrup- 
tion of  the  modern  written  tongue  of  Germany  as  is  the  spoken 
tongue  of  Holland. 

The  truth  is  that  the  classical  or  literary  form  of  any  language, 
so  far  from  being  a standard  from  which  other  forms  have 
diverged,  is  at  best  one  dialect  out  of  many  which  has  happened, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  to  outstrip  its  fellows.  The  causes 
which  assign  the  supremacy  to  one  dialect  rather  than  another  differ 
in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  look  very  like  accident.  English, 
modem  literary  English,  is  said  to  be  strictly  the  speech  of 
Noiffhaniptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ; and  it  is  certain  that,  as 
far  as  Northamptonshire  is  concerned,  there  is  hardly  any  county 
in  which  so  little  dialectic  peculiarity  is  to  be  remarked.  But  it 
is  very  hard  to  see  why  the  dialect  of  those  two  shires,  which 
contain  no  ordinary  royal  residence  and  which  are  in  no  way 
particularly  distinguished  from  their  neighbours,  should  have 
become  tire  classical  speech  of  the  whole  Idngdom.  It  may  per- 
haps have  gradually  become  so  as  being  a converrient  mean  between 
the  Saxon  of  the  Soirtlr  and  the  Scandinavian  of  the  North.  The 
classical  French  is  said  to  be  the  French  of  Touraine.  If  this  be 
so,  a reason  can  be  much  more  easily  found  hr  the  almost  constant 
residence  of  so  many  of  the  Valois  Kings  in  that  part  of  their 
kingdom.  One  thing  is  certain ; English  and  French  respectively 
are  not  the  local  languages  of  London  and  Paris.  The  capital  of 
each  coimtry  is  doirbtless  the  centre  of  its  languag-e  as  it  is 
the  centre  of  everything  else.  But  it  is  so  because  it  is  the  point 
where  the  cultivated  classes  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
meet  together;  it  is  they  who  set  the  standard,  not 
the  capital  itself  as  a locality.  As  for  German,  malicious  people 
have  been  heard  to  whisper  a doubt  whether  the  German  of  books 
is  the  natural  language  of  any  spot  on  earth.  When  told  that 
the  Germarr  of  Hanover  is  the  “ best  ” Gerirrau,  they  sceptically 
ask  how  the  Saxons  of  the  ninth  Electorate  picked  up  their 
High-Dutch  at  all.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  any  of  these 
received  forms,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  talk  whatever  is  the 
received  form ; we  only  ask  to  be  excused  from  speaking  of  all 
other  forms  as  culpable  deviations  from  it. 

One  bit  of  contrast  more.  Nobody  accuses  a man  who  speaks 
“ broad  Scotch  ” of  speaking  “bad  English.”  People,  indeed,  stare 
if  you  tell  them  that  he  is  really  speaking  the  very  best  of 
English,  but  that  is  because  they  do  not  realize  it  as  beiirg 
English  at  all.  This  we  conceive  to  be  because  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  consecrated  it  as  the  poetic  and  romantic  speech  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  But,  on  the  other  harrd,  the  language  of 


Southern  Gaul,  the  tongue  of  tire  Troiibadour.s,  the  tongue  of  the 
polished  courts  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  the  tongue  of  imperial 
Arles  and  of  freo  iMassalia,  lias  now  by  common  consent  sunk  into 
“ bad  French.”  Had  King  .losr  nli  handed  on  S])ain  to  a line  of 
Bonapartos,  wo  might  by  this  time  be  beginning  to  talk  in  the 
same  way  of  tho  tongue  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes.  If  Home 
remains  much  longer  a French  po.jsession,  wo  may  soon  begin 
see  nothing  but  “ Imd  French,”  “patoi.s,”  “jargon,”  in  the  speeclr 
of  tho  Eternal  City. 


CltOQUET. 

IN  Engli,3h  amusenrents,  as  in  French  studies,  there  is  a bifur- 
cation. Each  sex  has  its  own  pastime.-i,  founJed  on  instinct, 
and  suited  to  its  natural  capacities.  Hunting  and  sliooting  are  to 
men  what  dress  and  fancy-needlework  are  to  women — the  ex- 
pression of  the  admiration  with  whicli  the  former  regard  force, 
and  the  latter  beauty.  But  betwmcii  these  extremes — between 
the  purely  manly  and  the  purely  feminine  amusements — are 
others  which  may  be  called  mixed  or  debateable.  These  belong- 
to  neither  sex  exclusively,  and  are  suited  to  both.  Billiards,  for 
instance,  reclaimed  from  tho  fumes  of  circumambient  tobacco,  is  a 
game  as  fit  for  one  sex  as  the  other.  It  involves  no  greater 
amount  of  phj'-sical  force  than  it  may  become  a woman  to  exert,  and 
it  elicits  just  those  qualities  in  which  she  is  usually  most  wanting — 
accuracy  and  caution.  It  has  received  the  highest  possible  sanc- 
tion— the  Pope  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  several  Galilean  bishops, 
handling  a cue,  it  is  understood,  with  some  dexterity.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  fair  sex  is  claiming  so  many  of  man’s 
prerogatives,  we  recommend  billiards,  on  disciplinary  gi-ounds,  to 
the  attention  of  young  ladies.  Archery,  again,  is  a recreation 
common  to  both  sexes : though,  as  a set-off  to  the  usiu-pation  of 
billiards  by  man,  woman  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  archery  meet- 
ing— the  male  competitors,  in  their  Lincoln  green,  looking  pain- 
fully like  licensed  victuallers  disporting  themselves  at  a Foresters' 
fete.  But  neither  billiards  nor  archery  fulfil  the  requisite  condi- 
tions of  a game  which  large  numbers  of  either  sex  can  enjoy 
together.  A billiard-table  is  an  expensive  luxurJ^  Ahw  cuivis. 
There  is  a stiffness  and  solemnity  about  archery — the  result  pro- 
bably of  its  Diana  and  Itobin  Hood  associations — which  is  quite 
in  character  with  a grand  field-day,  the  prelude  to  a county 
ball  or  musical  festival,  but  is  not  exactly  a provocative  of  homely 
every-day  enjoyment. 

Croquet  is  the  best  attempt  which  has 'yet  been  made  to  provide 
a game  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  join.  Depending  on  dexteiity 
rather  than  strength,  it  admits  of  their  contending  against  each 
other  on  equal  terms.  It  has  two  advantages  over  billiards,  to 
which,  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  immeasurably  inferior — 
first,  that  it  is  inexpensive,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  played  in  the 
open  air.  These  are  two  points  which  ought  to  recommend  it 
to  parents  and  guardians,  whose  object  always  is  to  combine 
health  with  economy.  And  it  has  this  advantage  over  archery, 
that  it  is  much  less  formal  and  much  more  feasible.  A game 
that  involves  much  previous  arrangement,  and  the  appointment  of 
a secretary  ad  hoc,  will  never  attain  general  vogue.  It  is  making 
a toil  of  a pleasure — a proceeding  to  v.-hicli  Englishmen  are  par- 
ticularly averse,  talcing  their  diversion  often  sadly,  but  never 
laboriously.  It  is  the  domesticity  of  croquet  which  makes  it  so 
acceptable.  Given  a plot  of  grass,  be  it  in  a Loudon  square  or  in 
front  of  a sea-side  lodging,  and  the  inevitable  hoops  and  mallets 
follow.  There  is  not  a vicai-age  garden  which  does  not  resoimd 
with  tile  click  of  coloured  balls.  The  country  clergy  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  croquet  movement  with  characteristic  energy. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a clerical  pastime.  It  can  offend  no 
parochial  prejudice,  as  more  muscular  recreations  often  do,  and  it 
gratifies  the  polemical  instincts  of  the  cloth.  Perhaps,  as  he 
scatters  his  adversaries’  balls,  his  reverence  imagines,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  is  roquetting  Dr.  Colenso,  or  treating  Professor 
Jowett  to  a taste  of  the  secular  arm.  Or,  if  his  mood  be  medita- 
tive, the  intricacies  of  the  game  may  suggest  an  argument  for 
next  Sunday’s  discourse,  of  which  Hodge  shall  have  the  benefit. 
Young  ladies  are  even  more  enthusiastic  about  croquet  than  young- 
curates.  They  exhibit  the  same  ardour,  but  diversities  of  skill. 
There  is  the  brilliant  young-  lady,  whose  stroke  is  unerring  ; and 
the  strategical  yoimg  lady,  fertile  in  expedients,  lavish  of  advice, 
always  coaxing  her  supporters  to  make  themselves  stepping-stones 
for  her  to  get  at  a distant  enemy.  There  is  the  simple  young 
lady,  who  never  succeeds  in  grasping  the  principles  of  the  game  ; 
the  unprogressive  young  lady,  who  sticks  at  the  third  hoop  ; the 
oblivious  young  lady,  who  always  forgets  the  order  of  playing  and 
runs  into  the  lion’s  jaws ; and  the  perverse  young  lady,  whose  blows 
have  the  invariable  effect  of  propelling  her  ball  in  a direction  the  exact 
contrary  of  that  which  she  intends.  Croquet,  as  a feminine  amuse- 
ment, has  one  great  merit  in  which  it  differs  from  the  games  which 
girls  used  to  play  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  intended 
for  amusement  pure  and  simple,  and  not  for  moral  or  physical  im- 
provement. Jesuitical  mothers  with  an  eye  to  the  future  had  a 
wa}'  of  concealing  a lesson  under  a pleasure,  as  they  cajole  their 
infants  into  swallowing  a powder  in  jam.  Their  daughters  were 
encoiu-aged  to  play  at  Les  Graces,  not  as  an  innocent  recreation, 
but  as  a covert  means  of  giving  them  a graceful  deportment  or  an 
elegant  figure.  Miss  in  her  teens,  as  she  handled  the  sticks,  was 
unconsciously  developing-  beauties  which  were  to  make  her 
the  cynosure  of  future  ball-rooms.  There  is  none  of  this  un- 
healthy false  pretence  about  croquet,  which  will  be  -welcomed 
by  thoughtfrd  educators  as  a sig-n  that  this  form  of  maternal 
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the  book  of  Psalms  be  said,  our  Lord  when  on  eartb  bad  used  it 
as  bis  manual  of  devotion.”  To  speak  of  a manual  was  plainly 
rank  Popery  to  those  who  bad  some  confused  notion  of  a missal, 
but  bad  possibly  never  beard  of  a manual  before.  The  matter 
became  too  awfid  for  some  of  the  more  devout  of  the  parishioners 
to  carry  on  the  discussion  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  demanded  pro- 
ceedings which  tender  consciences  scrupled  to  take  on  the  Sabbath. 
At  all  events,  “ some  of  the  congregation  said  that  as  it  was  the 
Sabbath-day  they  would  say  no  more  then,  but  the  matter  would 
not  be  let  drop  imtil  Puseyism  and  its  supporters  were  banished 
from  the  parish.” 

The  procrastinating  counsel  of  the  Sabbatarians  did  not  ulti- 
mately prevail.  There  were  sturdy  spirits  in  Drumcree  who 
thought  a Sabbath  evening  could  not  be  more  appropriately  spent 
than  in  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  the  saints  upon  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord.  “ On  their  way  from  the  church,  a man  came  up  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  calling  him  to  the  one  side  said  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  some  five  hundred  of  the  parishioners  to  gather  that 
evening,  and  loreck  the  Rectory,  if  they  were  not  at  once 
removed."  “Similar  information  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Alexander 
from  other  quarters.”  The  old  gentleman  did  not  exactly  appreciate 
this  intended  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  his  flock.  To  keep  his 
house  over  his  head,  he  was  actually  compelled,  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  to  turn  his  daughter  and  her  husband  out  of  doors.  He  had 
promised  his  questioners  in  the  church  that,  though  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  had  come  on  a visit  of  some  weeks,  “ from  what 
had  passed  he  would  hasten  their  departure.”  This  whs  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  impatient  zeal  of  the  fiery  religionists  of 
Drumcree.  The  sequel  we  must  tell  in  the  words  of  the  Protestant 
historian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  glimpse  into  the  inner 
life  of  Ulster  Protestantism.  There  is  something  very  amusing  in 
the  simplicity  with  which  all  the  blame  is  charged  upon  “ the 
bigotry  ” of  the  poor  gentleman  and  lady  who  displayed  their 
intolerance  by  daring  to  go  to  mass:  — “About  four  o’clock  that 
evening  a cart  with  their  trunks  left  the  Pectory  for  the  railway 
station,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  perverts  followed  in  the 
carriage,  and  left,  for  we  know  not,  nor  neither  do  we  care,  where, 
for  they  have  been  the  means,  by  their  unwise  and  bigoted  con- 
duct, of  bringing  sorrow  on  their  father,  who  for  the  last  thirty- 
nine  years  has  been  so  esteemed  by  all,  and  of  distmbing  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  this  hitherto  quiet  parish.” 

It  might  perhaps  have  shown  better  taste  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pollin- 
son  had  attended  mass  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  instead 
of  making  what  seemed  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  conversion 
or  perversion  before  her  father’s  parishioners,  but  this  was  really  a 
matter  for  themselves.  If  they  chose  to  attend  mass  at  Drumcree 
chapel,  they  had  a perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  it  is  easier  to 
imderstand  a feeling  which  would  regard  it  as  a duty  on  their 
part  to  do  so  than  it  is  to  comprehend  either  the  religion  or  the 
logic  of  those  who  raved  at  the  rails  of  the  communion-table 
against  Popery  and  Puseyism.  The  truth  is,  the  violent  measures 
of  the  Puritan,  and  the  spirit  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
are  out  of  place  in  the  present  temper  of  the  world.  If  poor 
Mr.  Alexander  has  earned  no  better  treatment  by  a pastoral  life  of 
thirty-nine  years  which  has  been  universally  esteemed,  very  few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  vsdU  care  for  the  esteem  of  such  men  as 
constitute  the  parishioners  of  Drumcree ; and  we  confess  we  have 
no  very  high  opinion  of  “ the  peace  and  harmony  ” of  a parish 
which  blazes  out  into  such  spitfii’e  exhibitions  at  sight  of  a 
gentleman  and  lady  going  quietly  to  mass.  “ The  thin  edge  of 
Puseyism,”  we  admit,  was  a vision  of  terror  calculated  to  alarm 
the  boldest ; and  the  fact  that  a Protestant  clergyman  had  spoken 
of  the  Psalms  as  a manual  of  devotion  might  justify  a great  deal. 
But  if  we  add  to  all  these  provocations  that  of  a young  lady  with 
a cross  in  gold  leaf  upon  her  prayer-book,  we  can  assure  the 
religious  people  of  Drumcree  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  sincere 
Protestants,  even  these  fearful  aggressions  upon  “ the  religion  for 
which  their  fathers  bled  ” would  scarcely  warrant  the  Sunday  even- 
ing pastime  of  demolishing  the  Rectory -house.  Had  they  carried  out 
their  threat,  there  might  even  be  found  judges  so  tainted  with 
Popery  or  Puseyism  as  to  think  that  the  best  employment  for 
such  very  zealous  Protestantism  might  be  found  in  the  convict 
prisons  of  Portland  or  Mountjoy.  Disappointed  in  this  intended 
manifestation  of  their  zeal  for  the  Church,  these  pious  defenders  of 
the  faith  have  resolved,  it  seems,  on  substituting  for  the  “ wreck- 
ing ” of  the  Rectory  a memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
An  Irish  sequel  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Essays  and  Eevieivs  may 
possibly  be  found  in  “ articles  exhibited  ” against  Mr.  Alexander, 
“that  his  married  daughter  went  to  mass.”  On  the  whole, 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  even  in  the  favoured  parish  of  Drumcree, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  see  Protestantism  in  its  most  amiable  or 
attractive  aspect. 


DIALECTS. 

WE  remember  some  years  back  trying  to  unravel  the  confusion 
of  ideas  which  lurks  in  the  popular  use  of  the  words 
“provinces”  and  “provincial,”  especially  when  “provincial”  is 
used  in  opposition  to  “metropolitan.”  Our  point  was  that  the 
capital  of  a country  is  not  necessarily,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
its  metropolis,  and  stiU  more  that  it  is  both  inaccurate  and 
offensive  to  apply  the  word  “ province  ” — a word  essentially  im- 
plyin^  dependence  or  inferiority  of  some  kind — to  divisions  like 
our  English  counties.  We  showed  that  what  may  be  fairly 
called  provincialism,  that  is,  over  regard  or  esteem  for  one  town  or 


district — ^putting,  in  short,  the  part  instead  of  the  whole — ^is  just 
as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  capital  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A confusion  of  ideas  closely  connected  with  this  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  popular  way  of  looking  at  the  dialectical 
differences  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  nation. 
People  learn  French  or  German  or  Italian  ; they  go  into  France 
or  Germany  or  Italy,  and  find  that  the  language  of  large  parts  of 
the  cormtry  is  something  utterly  different  from  what  they  have 
been  taught  in  their  books.  They  at  once  ciy  out.  What  bad 
German  they  talk  in  Switzerland  ! What  bad  French  they  talk 
in  Provence  ! People  seem  apparently  to  think  that  the  particular 
form  of  French  or  German  which  they  learn  is  something  fixed  in 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  that  any  departure  from  that 
standard  is  simply  a wanton  corruption.  One  might  sometimes 
even  think  that  a sort  of  moral  guilt  attached  to  everybody  who 
does  not  speak  exactly  according  to  the  precepts  of  Ollendorf  and 
Ahn.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter,  about 
as  widely  apart  from  each  other  as  can  be,  but  neither  of  them  at 
all  justifies  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  we  often  hear  ancient 
and  honourable  forms  of  speech  dealt  with  by  people  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  they  despise. 

It  is  certain  that  every  language  gi'adually  forms  for  itself 
a certain  standard,  which  fluctuates  somewhat  from  age  to  age, 
but  which  preserves  a certain  unity  as  distinguished  from  the 
various  kindred  dialects  which  surround  it.  Its  changes  from  age 
to  age,  one  might  almost  say  from  year  to  year,  consist  much  more 
in  the  constant  introduction  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of 
words  than  in  actual  changes  of  form  or  syntax.  The  vocabulary 
is  constantly  shifting,  but  the  strangers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
content  to  adopt,  more  or  less  completely,  the  garb  of  the  natives  and 
always  to  conform  to  their  fundamental  laws.  A penny-a-liner 
may  make  his  Romance  words  far  outnumber  his  Teutonic,  but  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  our  Teutonic  grammar  and  Teutonic  pronouns. 
The  language  thus  formed  is  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
language  of  the  time  and  place;  it  is  the  language  of  literature, 
business,  and  polite  society.  Now  if  a man  simply  learns  a 
foreign  language  for  practical  purposes,  to  join  in  polite  conver- 
sation and  to  read  the  current  literature,  he  will  of  course  attend 
only  to  what  we  have  just  called  the  classical  form  of  that  lan- 
guage. To  him  German  or  French  simply  means  the  German 
and  French  which  he  thus  learns  to  read  and  talk.  And  for 
these  practical  purposes  this  is  quite  enough.  A man  who  simply 
learns  French  for  conversational  or  diplomatic  or  literary  purposes 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  dialects  of  Normandy  or  of 
Poitou.  He  has  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  a man  trying  to  get 
the  Hertford  Scholarship  has  to  do  with  the  Latin  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  He  learns  the  sort  of  French  which  serves  his  purpose  ; 
it  matters  not  to  him  whether  there  are  or  are  not  other  forms  of 
French  older,  purer,  more  forcible,  and  more  analogical.  This  is 
all  perfectly  true,  only  it  does  not  justify  such  a man  in  speaking 
of  the  forms  of  French  and  German  which  he  does  not  know  as 
“ bad  French  ” and  “ bad  German.” 

To  the  pure  philologer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dialects  are 
almost  everything,  the  received  classical  language  is  next  to 
nothing.  He  is  concerned  with  it  only  as  one  form  among  many, 
and  it  will  generally  be  the  form  which  will  afibrd  him  least  in- 
struction. The  position  of  the  historical  inquirer  into  language  does 
not,  in  this  matter,  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  pure  philologer. 
The  contemporary  literary  language  is  valuable  to  him  mainly  on 
account  of  the  information  which  may  be  contained  in  books 
written  in  it,  while  the  archaic  and  local  forms  of  the  tongue  have 
a value  in  themselves  as  part  of  the  history. 

The  error,  in  short,  lies,  not  in  the  preference  of  the  received 
contemporary  speech  for  practical  purposes,  about  which  of  coiu'se 
there  can  be  no  question  at  all,  but  in  the  unmerited  contempt 
which  superficial  people  pour  out  on  local  dialects,  more  especially 
of  foreign  languages.  People  think,  at  least  they  speak  as  if 
they  thought,  that  every  dialect  which  differs  from  the  form  of 
the  language  which  they  have  learned  must  be  a deviation 
from,  or  corruption  of,  that  form.  High-polite  Parisian  French- 
men, and  Englishmen  who  take  their  tone  from  them,  spealc 
contemptuously  of  the  speech  of  Normandy  or  Gascony,  as  “ bad 
French,”  “patois,”  “jargon” — every  disparaging  epithet  that 
they  can  think  of.  Now  the  philological  or  historical  in- 
quirer must  be  gifted  with  more  than  human  patience 
if  he  keeps  his  temper  when  he  hears  this  sort  of  thing. 
He  has  no  wish  whatever  to  set  up  the  speech  of  William  the 
Conqueror  as  an  immediate  practical  rival  to  the  speech  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  it  is  too  much  when  he  hears  the  speech 
of  William  the  Conqueror  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a corruption  of 
the  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Channel  Islands 
are  one  of  those  parts  of  Europe  where  language  has  altered  com- 
paratively little  ; the  language  of  a Jersey  peasant  does  not  differ 
very  widely  from  the  language  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Parisian  goes  there,  talks  his  French,  and,  as  the  current  story 
goes,  gets  for  answer  “No  Engleesh.”  The  young  lady  fresh  from 
her  French  grammar  and  dictionaiy  is  disgusted  at  the  “bad 
French  ” of  the  island.  She  takes  a walk,  and  meets  an  old  woman, 
who  makes  a speech  to  her,  of  which  all  she  can  make  out  is 
“nilly  vox.”  Now  we  ventui’e  to  guess  that  “nilly  vox”  is 
nothing  else  than  “ nullas  vaccas  the  old  woman  had  lost  her 
cows  and  asked  the  stranger  if  she  had  seen  them.  “ NiUy  vox  ” 
may  be  “bad  Fi-ench  it  certainly  is  not  French  of  Paris ; but,  so 
far  as  language  can  be  said  to  be  better  or  worse  in  itself,  we  submit 
that  “ nilly  vox  ” is  better  than  “ point  de  vaches,”  because  the  one 
phrase  means  what  it  says  and  the  other  means  the  opposite. 
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Wlien  a modern  Frenchman  means  iwhndi/,  he  says  Homchoihi ; 
when  ho  wants  no  more  of  a tliin^,  ho  asks  for  more  of  it.  'i'he 
good  old  word  “ nul  ” — of  wliich  “ nllly  ” seems  to  lie  anotlicr 
form — is  almost  haiiLhed  from  the  language,  nobody  can  tell  why. 
So  we  have  hoard  it  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  “ had  French  ” 
of  rrovenco  that  people  say  “soixanto,”  “ seplaute,”  “huitante,” 
“ nonante.”  And  very  sensible  people  they  are  for  so  doing.  Why 
should  any  man  perple.x;  himself  aiul  his  hearers  with  such  a com- 
plicated sum  as  “ quatre-vingt  di.x-sept,”  when  “ nonante-sept”  i.s 
so  much  simpler  and  clearer  ? If  languages  are  to  bo  weighed  in  any 
balance  of  abstract  merit,  surely  in  these  matters  the  provincials 
quite  lake  the  .shine  out  of  the  metropolitans. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  sort  of  arbitrary  rules  which  are  laid 
down  as  to  what  is  to  be  tolerated  and  what  is  not.  Nobody 
accuses  a Dutchman  of  speaking  “bad  German”  ; nobody  accuses 
a Portuguese  of  .spealiing  “ bad  Spanish.”  But  if  a man  in  any 
part  of  ancient  Saxony  speaks  a sentence  of  his  own  tongue — a 
tongue  far  more  closely  allied  to  Butch  (and  to  English)  than  it 
is  to  the  Iligh-German — he  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
Hollander,  but  is  at  once  set  down  as  speaking  “ bad  German.” 
Low-Butch,  in  short,  is,  wo  conceive,  lawful  in  AVest  Friesland 
and  unlawful  in  East.  Perhaps  this  may  be  because  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  a perfectly  distinct  State,  has  a right  to  a 
speech  of  its  own,  while  all  parts  of  the  German  Confederation  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  German  tongue  as  it  is  in  Ollendorf. 
But  Switzerland  is  as  independent  as  Holland  ; it  has  its  variet}" 
of  Iligh-Butch,  as  Holland  has  its  variety  of  Low-Butch ; yet  the 
Swiss  is  allowed  no  such  liberty  as  the  Hollander ; his  speech  is 
the  very  type  of  “ had  German  ” — ruo  words  ar^  strong  enough  to 
express  its  badness.  We  fancy  the  reason  of  the  difference  to  be 
that  Switzerland  speaks  several  languages.  If  it  had  only  one 
language,  and  if  that  language  were  called  Swiss,  people  would  no 
more  call  Swiss  “ had  German  ” than  they  call  Butch  “ bad 
German.”  Of  course  they  would  no  more  think  of  learning  Swiss 
than  they  think  of  learning  Butch,  but  they  would  recognise  that 
the  Swiss  have  a right  to  their  own  tongue,  iust  as  much  as  the 
Butch  have. 

In  this  last  case,  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  estimate  of 
others  have  had  an  effect  within  the  country  itself.  Though  the 
Swiss  dialect  of  German  is  spoken  by  a vast  majority  of  the  Swiss 
people,  it  has  never,  since  the  Confederation  has  been  a perfectly 
independent  State,  been  the  universal  language  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  no  common  Swiss  language,  no  common  S-wiss 
literature ; one  part  fraternizes  in  speech  with  Germany,  another 
with  France.  In  Holland  there  has  been  no  division  of  this  kind. 
Swiss  again,  though  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  is  cognate  with 
that  form  of  German  which  has  become  the  literary  tongue  of  Ger- 
many ; Butch  is  cognate  with  a form  of  German  which  has  quite 
sunk  out  of  polite  use.  Butch  therefore  remains  a language 
with  a literature  of  its  own ; Swiss  has  sunk  into  a dialect,  and  its 
modern  literature  is  in  the  classical  German.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  this  makes  Swiss  in  itself  “bad  German”  anymore  than 
Dutch  is.  The  spoken  tongue  of  Switzerland  is  as  little  a corrup- 
tion of  the  modern  written  tongire  of  Germany  as  is  the  spoken 
tongue  of  Holland. 

The  truth  is  that  the  classical  or  literary  form  of  any  language, 
so  far  from  being  a standard  from  which  other  forms  have 
diverged,  is  at  best  one  dialect  out  of  many  which  has  happened, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  to  outstrip  its  fellows.  The  causes 
which  assign  the  supremacy  to  one  dialect  rather  than  another  differ 
in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  look  very  like  accident.  English, 
modem  literary  English,  is  said  to  be  strictly  the  speech  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ; and  it  is  certain  that,  as 
far  as  Northamptonshire  is  concerned,  there  is  hardly  any  corrnty 
in  which  so  little  dialectic  peculiarity  is  to  he  remarked.  But  it 
is  very  hard  to  see  why  the  dialect  of  those  two  shires,  which 
contain  no  ordinary  royal  residence  and  which  are  in  no  way 
articularly  distinguished  from  their  neighbours,  should  have 
ecome  the  classical  speech  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  may  per- 
haps have  gTadually  become  so  as  being  a converrient  mean  between 
the  Saxon  of  the  South  and  the  Scandinavian  of  the  North.  The 
classical  French  is  said  to  be  the  French  of  Torrraine.  If  this  be 
so,  a reason  can  be  much  more  easily  found  in  the  almost  constant 
residence  of  so  many  of  the  Valois  Kings  in  that  part  of  their 
kingdom.  One  thing  is  certain ; English  and  French  respectively 
are  not  the  local  languages  of  London  and  Paris.  The  capital  of 
each  country  is  doubtless  the  centre  of  its  language  as  it  is 
the  enntre  of  everything  else.  But  it  is  so  because  it  is  the  point 
where  the  cultivated  classes  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
meet  together;  it  is  they  who  set  the  standard,  not 
the  capital  itself  as  a locality.  As  for  German,  malicious  people 
have  been  heard  to  whisper  a doubt  whether  the  German  of  books 
is  the  natural  language  of  any  spot  on  earth.  When  told  that 
the  German  of  Hanover  is  the  “ best  ” German,  they  sceptically 
ask  how  the  Saxons  of  the  ninth  Electorate  picked  up  their 
High-Butch  at  all.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  any  of  these 
received  forms,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  talk  whatever  is  the 
received  form ; we  only  ask  to  be  excused  from  speaking  of  all 
other  forms  as  culpable  deviations  from  it. 

One  hit  of  contrast  more.  Nobody  accuses  a man  who  speaks 
“ broad  Scotch  ” of  speaking  “bad  English.”  People,  indeed,  stare 
if  you  tell  them  that  he  is  really  speaking  the  very  best  of 
English,  hut  that  is  because  they  do  not  realize  it  as  being 
English  at  all.  This  we  conceive  to  he  because  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  consecrated  it  as  the  poetic  and  romantic  speech  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of 


Southern  Gaul,  tlie  longue  of  tlio  Troubadours,  the  tongue  of  the 
polished  courts  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  the  tongue  of  imperial 
Arles  and  of  free  JMas.salia,  has  now  by  common  consent  sunk  into 
“ bad  French.”  Had  King  .J(jseph  handed  on  Spain  to  a line  of 
Bonapartos,  we  might  by  this  time  be  beginning’  to  talk  in  the 
same  way  of  the  tongue  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes.  If  Rome 
remains  much  longer  a lAench  jio.'se.ssion,  wo  may  'oon  begin  t<) 
sec  nothing  but  “ bad  French,”  “patois,”  “jargon,”  in  the  speech 
of  the  Eternal  City. 


CltOQUF.T. 

IN  English  amusements,  as  in  French  studies,  there  is  a bifur- 
cation. Each  sex  has  its  own  pastiin(;.H,  founled  on  instinct, 
and  suited  to  its  natural  capacities.  Hunting  and  shooting  are  to 
men  what  dress  and  I’ancy-nocdlework  are  to  women — the  ex- 
pression of  the  admiration  with  which  the  former  regard  force, 
and  the  latter  beauty.  But  between  these  extremes — between 
the  purely  manly  and  the  purely  feminine  amusements — are 
others  which  may  be  called  mi.xed  or  debateable.  These  belong- 
to  neither  sex  exclusively,  and  are  suited  to  both.  Billiards,  for 
instance,  reclaimed  from  the  fumes  of  circumambient  tobacco,  is  a 
game  as  fit  for  one  se.x  as  the  other.  It  involves  no  greater 
amount  of  physical  force  than  it  may  become  a woman  to  exert,  and 
it  elicits  just  those  qualities  in  which  she  is  usually  most  wanting — 
accuracy  and  caution.  It  has  received  the  highest  possible  sanc- 
tion— the  Pope  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  several  Galilean  bishops, 
handling  a cue,  it  is  understood,  with  some  de.xtcrity.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  fair  sex  is  claiming  so  many  of  man’s 
prerogatives,  we  recommend  billiards,  on  disciplinary  grounds,  to 
the  attention  of  young  ladies.  Archery,  again,  is  a recreation 
common  to  both  sexes : though,  as  a set-off  to  the  usurpation  of 
billiards  by  man,  woman  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  archery  meet- 
ing— the  male  competitors,  in  their  Lincoln  green,  looking  pain- 
fully like  licensed  victuallers  disporting  themselves  at  a Foresters' 
fete.  But  neither  billiards  nor  archery  fullil  the  requisite  condi- 
tions of  a game  which  large  numbers  of  either  sex  can  enjoy 
together.  A billiard-table  is  an  expensive  luxury.  Aim  cuivis. 
There  is  a stiffness  and  solemnity  about  archery — the  result  pro- 
bablj'  of  its  Diana  and  llobin  Hood  associations — which  is  quite 
in  character  with  a grand  field-day,  the  prelude  to  a county 
ball  or  musical  festival,  but  is  not  exactly  a provocative  of  homely 
every-day  eirjoj^ment. 

Croquet  is  the  best  attempt  which  has'yet  been  made  to  provide 
a game  in  which  the  two  sexes  can  join.  Depending  on  dexterity 
rather  than  strength,  it  adrrrits  of  their  contending  against  each 
other  on  equal  terms.  It  has  two  advantages  over  billiards,  to 
which,  irr  a scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  immeasurably  inferior — 
first,  that  it  is  inexpensive,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  played  in  the 
open  air.  These  are  two  points  which  ought  to  recommend  it 
to  parents  and  guardians,  whose  object  always  is  to  combine 
health  with  ecoironry.  And  it  has  this  advantage  over  archery, 
that  it  is  much  less  formal  and  much  more  feasible.  A game 
that  involves  much  previous  arrangement,  and  the  appointment  of 
a secretary  ad  hoc,  will  never  attain  gerreral  vogue.  It  is  making 
a toil  of  a pleasm'e — a proceeding  to  which  Englishmen  are  par- 
ticidarly  averse,  taking  their  diversion  often  sadly,  birt  never 
laboriously.  It  is  the  domesticity  of  croqiret  which  makes  it  so 
acceptable.  Given  a plot  of  grass,  be  it  in  a London  square  or  in 
front  of  a sea-side  lodging,  and  the  inevitable  hoops  and  maUets 
follow.  There  is  not  a vicarage  garden  which  does  not  resoimd 
with  tile  click  of  coloured  balls.  The  corrntry  clergy  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  croquet  movement  ■with  characteristic  energy. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a clerical  pastime.  It  can  offend  no 
parochial  prejudice,  as  more  muscular  recreations  often  do,  and  it 
gratifies  the  polemical  instincts  of  the  cloth.  Perhaps,  as  he 
scatters  his  adversaries’  balls,  his  reverence  imagines,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  is  roquetting  Dr.  Colenso,  or  treating  Professor 
Jowett  to  a taste  of  the  secular  arm.  Or,  if  his  mood  be  medita- 
tive, the  intricacies  of  the  game  may  suggest  an  argument  for 
next  Sunday’s  discourse,  of  which  Hodge  shall  have  the  benefit. 
Young  ladies  are  even  more  enthusiastic  about  croquet  than  young- 
curates.  They  exhibit  the  same  ardour,  but  diversities  of  skill. 
There  is  the  brilliant  young  lady,  whose  stroke  is  unerring ; and 
the  strategical  young  lady,  fertile  in  expedients,  lavish  of  advice, 
always  coaxing  her  supporters  to  make  themselves  stepping-stones 
for  her  to  get  at  a distant  enemy.  There  is  the  simple  young 
lady,  who  never  succeeds  in  grasping  the  principles  of  the  game  ; 
the  unprogressive  young  lady,  who  sticks  at  the  third  hoop  ; the 
oblivious  young  lady,  who  always  forgets  the  order  of  playing  and 
runs  into  the  lion’s  jaws ; and  the  perverse  young  lady,  whose  blows 
have  the  invariable  effect  of  propelling  her  ball  in  a direction  the  exact 
contrary  of  that  which  she  intends.  Croquet,  as  a feminine  amuse- 
ment, has  one  great  merit  in  which  it  differs  from  the  games  which 
girls  used  to  play  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  intended 
for  amusement  pure  and  simple,  and  not  for  moral  or  physical  im- 
provement. Jesuitical  mothers  with  an  eye  to  the  future  had  a 
waj'  of  concealing  a lesson  imder  a pleasure,  as  they  cajole  their 
infants  into  swallowing  a powder  in  jam.  Their  daughtei-s  were 
encouraged  to  play  at  Les  Graces,  not  as  an  innocent  recreation, 
hut  as  a covert  means  of  giving  them  a graceful  deportment  or  an 
elegant  figure.  Miss  in  her  teens,  as  she  handled  the  sticks,  was 
unconsciously  developing  beauties  which  were  to  make  her 
the  cynosure  of  future  ball-rooms.  There  is  none  of  this  un- 
healthy false  pretence  about  croquet,  which  will  be  -welcomed 
by  thoughtfrd  educators  as  a sig-n  that  this  form  of  maternal 
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artifice,  at  any  rate,  has  been  laid  aside.  Indirectly,  however, 
croquet  serves  for  another  purpose  than  the  mere  amusement  of 
the  players.  It  is  becoming  a recognised  mode  of  receiving  after- 
noon visitors — the  nucleus  of  a good  deal  of  pleasant,  uncere- 
monious hospitality.  If  there  is  one  terror  which  haunts  the 
British  materfamilias  and  her  daughters  more  than  any  other,  it 
is  asking  people  to  what  they  call  nothing.  Croquet  supplies 
that  indispensable  something  which  will  justify  an  invitation. 
Neighbours  are  asked  to  croquet,  as  they  are  asked  to  luncheon, 
or  a picnic.  We  English  need  every  possible  aid  to  sociability. 
Anything  which  tends  to  thaw  the  coating  of  starch  which  over- 
lies  our  real  kindliness  is  deserving  of  encouragement. 

There  are  two  attractions  of  the  fair  sex  which  croquet  might 
seem,  to  a superficial  observer,  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit — the 
exquisite  finish  of  their  chaussure,  and  their  perfect  command  of 
temper.  There  are  certain  operations  in  the  game,  for  a descrip- 
tion of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  exhaustive  treatise 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  which  display  both  these  charms  very 
prettily.  A youn»  lady  who  submits  with  good  humour,  as 
young  ladies  invari.ably  do,  to  the  infliction  known  as  a “ roquet,” 
will  accept  the  rubs  of  life  with  good  humour,  and  may  be  safely 
credited  with  the  possession  of  that  equanimity  which  will  make 
a husband  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  extremely 
captivating  about  the  fair  executioner  who  deals  the  fatal  blow  as 
she  stands  with  up-lifted  arm,  poising  her  mallet  and  tapping  her 
victim  with  the  daintiest  of  Balmorals.  No  pen  but  that  of  the 
author  of  Guy  Livingstone  could  do  justice  to  so  fascinating  an 
attitude.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  his  next  novel,  he  will 
turn  to  account  his  consummate  skill  in  photographing  his  heroines’ 
ankles  by  the  introduction  of  a scene  in  which  several  cool 
captains  and  cooler  young  ladies  shall  occupy  the  moments  between 
a steeple-chase  and  a prize-tight  by  a quiet  game  of  croquet? 
But  the  final  cause  of  croquet  is  neither  to  exhibit  a neat  foot 
nor  to  test  a sweet  temper.  To  one  who  looks  below  the  surface, 
the  prevalent  mania  has  a much  deeper  meaning.  Like  all  great 
inventions,  it  has  been  ushered  in  by  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
ublic  mind,  or  that  fraction  of  the  public  mind  represented 
y marriageable  young  ladies,  has  been  gradually  ripening 
for  it.  It  is  notorious  that  they  have  long  felt  straitened 
in  their  borders.  Their  darling  wish  of  late  years  has  been 
to  obtain  fresh  outlets  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of 
fascination.  All  their  ingenuity  has  been  directed  to  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  flirtation.  This  is  only  natural,  and  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable, when  it  is  considered  that,  until  lately,  young  ladies  of 
eighteen  and  more  enjoyed  but  two  opportunities  for  shining  in 
society.  They  might  dine  out  and  they  might  dance  out.  Thus 
much  the  usage  of  the  drawing-room  allowed,  and  no  more. 
This  instalment  of  liberty  has  proved,  in  course  of  time, 
miserably  inadequate.  A number  of  -concurring  causes  have 
practically  reversed  the  conditions  under  which  that  long  and 
delicate  business  known  as  courtship  proceeds.  Instead  of  being 
wooed,  the  soft  sex  has  been  driven  to  enact  the  part  of  wooer. 
Can  any  lot  be  harder  than  to  have  to  woo  with  no  facilities  for 
wooing  ? A man  can  choose  his  own  times  and  opportunities  for 
approaching  the  object  of  his  admiration,  but  a young  lady 
enjoys  no  such  en-viable  discretion.  She  cannot  of  her  own 
mere  motion  jump  into  a Hansom  and  take  the  train  to 
Brighton,  or  Homburg,  or  whithersoever  young  love  may  bid 
her  follow.  A cruel  edict  of  etiquette  condemns  her  to  inaction 
at  the  very  moment  when  such  a display  of  energy  might 
secure  her  happiness.  Against  this  tyranny  of  old-fashioned 
ideas  young-ladydom  has  at  last  openly  revolted.  She  de- 
mands a relief  from  disabilities  which  have  long  been  irk- 
some, and  which,  in  the  altered  state  of  the  marriage-market, 
have  become  simply  intolerable.  Like  the  Pharisee  of  old, 
young  ladies  want  to  be  more  seen  of  men.  The  cry  is  for 
more  freedom,  a wider  field  for  flirting  operations,  multiplied 
opportunities  for  fascinating.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
remarkable  movement  of  the  female  mind  that  croquet  assumes 
a deep  significance.  Its  birth  is  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  Magic 
and  Mystery  which  envelopes  Mr.  Cremer’s  fashionable  emporium. 
The  world  knows  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  its  greatest  benefac- 
tors. But,  whoever  the  inventor  of  croquet  may  have  been,  he  must 
have  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must  have  observed 
the  current  of  female  thought,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  has 
latterly  been  setting.  His  invention  comes  to  supply  a recognised 
want  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  the  community.  It  satisfies 
the  yearnings  of  many  gentle  bosoms  for  male  companionship  in 
their  sports.  It  draws  the  sexes  nearer  to  each  other.  It  enables 
the  fair  to  retain  their  adorers  at  their  side.  They  have  long- 
looked  with  some  little  jealousy  on  that  bifurcation  of  which  we 
spoke  at  starting.  The  early  disappearance  of  the  male 
visitors  in  quest  of  fox  or  bird,  and  their  absence 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  the  feature  of  coimtry- 
house  life  which  the  female  portion  of  the  circle  least  appre- 
ciates. The  more  enterprising  young  ladies,  who  cannot  bear  the 
separation  long,  either  take  themselves  to  hunting,  or  join  the 
shooters  at  luncheon,  which  is  very  flattering  to  them  as  men,  but 
sometimes  embairassing  to  them  as  sportsmen.  These  spasmodic 
attempts  to  identify  themselves  with  manly  amusements  do  not 
generally  meet  with  the  success  which  they  deserve.  Croquet 
supplies  a much  safer  and  more  legitimate  opportunity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  male  society;  and  it  is  a far  gi-eater  triumph  to 
attract  a man  from,  instead  of  pursuing  him  into,  his  own  field  of 
recreation.  Who  shall  saj'  that  the  moments  spent  in  dawdling 
on  sunny  lawns  are  wholly  thrown  away  ? The  impression  pro- 


duced at  last  night’s  ball  may  be  deepened  into  passion  by  the 
sight  of  beauty  in  difficulties,  appealing  with  a tender  glance  for 
advice  at  every  step  of  her  erratic  course  through  the  hoops.  The 
agreeable  neighbour  at  last  night’s  dinner-party,  whose  ready  flow 
of  prattle  not  even  two  converging  crinolines  with  the  thermometer 
at  90°  coidd  arrest,  will  prove  much  more  susceptible  to 
female  charms  in  the  pure  air  of  the  garden  than  when 
held  in  a vice  of  invisible  steel,  and  almost  asphyxiated. 
Croquet  thus  comes  in  aid  of  other  and  more  formal  modes  of 
entertainment.  It  serves  as  a link  between  the  last  ball  and  the 
next.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  fully  answers  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  young  people  of  either  sex  together  in 
pleasant  because  unceremonious  intercourse,  and  creating  for  them 
a fresh  topic  of  common  interest. 

The  future  of  croquet  it  is  premature  for  us  to  predict.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  infection  spreads  is  unprecedented.  The 
fashionable  epidemic  catches  first  one  class,  and  then  another,  and 
seems  likely  to  penetrate  to  every  part  of  the  body  politic.  Already 
it  has  reached  the  middle  classes — even  the  lower-middle,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  social  science — to  an  extent  which 
is  not  generally  known.  Farmers’  daughters  are  adding  it  to 
their  other  accomplishments  of  music  and  embroidery.  The 
“ young  persons  ” who  sit  behind  bars  in  all  the  glory  of 
ringlets  and  radiant  colours,  and  that  much  more  impressive  class 
of  young  persons  who  dispense,  with  queenly  condescension,  fiery 
soup  or  coffee  at  a railway  buffet,  snatch  an  interval  from  business 
hours  to  devote  to  croquet.  "There  is  no  reason  that  it  should  stop 
there.  Pending  its  inti-oduction  into  National  Schools,  one  may 
venture  to  anticipate  that  it  will  not  supersede,  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  supersede,  any  of  the  old-established  games.  Cricket, 
for  the  present,  is  safe.  Croquet  merely  fills  the  gap  in  the  cycle 
of  amusements  between  that  national  sport  and  billiards. 


ACTA  SANCTORUM. 

IF  all  biography  has  its  interest,  religious  biography  has  special 
interests  of  its  own.  A man’s  outer  life,  and  his  influence  on 
or  connexion  with  the  external  world,  fall  into  the  general  stream 
of  history ; but  a religious  biography  has  a dramatic  unity.  It  is 
what  is  called  a monograph.  It  presents  a single  study,  a definite 
model,  a complete  whole.  But  its  value  depends  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  the  mere  fact  that  it  can  be  easily  grasped.  It  is 
personal,  and  every  reader’s  sympathies  are  attracted  by  the  story 
of  a man’s  spiritual  hfe,  his  growth,  his  experiences.  It  suggests 
meditation  and  comparison ; it  is  the  record  of  what  a soul  did 
under  certain  circumstances  which  might  be  our  own.  In  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  we  read,  not  only  what  we  ought  to  be, 
but  what,  had  we  properly  used  oiu’  opportunities,  we  might  have 
been.  A good  man’s  life,  fairly  and  truly  recorded,  is  one  of- 
the  greatest  aids  to  goodness.  It  is  theory  put  into  solid  fact. 
Example,  as  the  saying  is,  is  more  instructive  than  precept.  A 
paragraph  in  the  Times — apparently  communique,  and  dignified  by 
large  type — announces  the  death  of  one  who,  judging  from  the 
prominence  given  to  his  brief  obituary,  was,  we  suppose,  no 
common  man.  The  venerable  Dr.  Marsh,  Rector  of  Beddin^on, 
died  last  week  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age ; and  his  dying 
words,  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  have  been  com- 
municated to  them  through  the  Times  newspaper.  Another 
authority  announces  other  last  words,  addressed  to  a yet  larger 
audience  by  “ this  venerable  patriarch  now  gathered  into  the 
heavenly  garner.”  The  Times  is  commissioned  to  deliver  Dr. 
Marsh’s  closing  testimony,  in  these  words: — “ Tell  the  clergy  to 
preach  Christ,  to  live  Christ,  to  serve  Christ,  and  they  will  joy 
and  praise  in  eternity.”  Mr.  W.  Tilson  Marsh  thus  writes  to  the 
Record : — “ Kindly  say  to  the  Church  of  believers  throughout  the 
world  that  his  last  words  to  his  only  son  were  words  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  aggregated  members  of  the  whole  Church 
Militant,  ^God  bless  thee,  .and  make  thee  a blessing.  Ye  are  My 
witnesses,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.’  ” And  Mr.  W.  Tilson  Marsh 
goes  on  to  observe  that,  ‘Gn  these  days  of  strife  and  danger, 
such  words,  from  a dying  patriarch  now  numbered  with  the 
saints  in  glory,  may  comfort,  strengthen,  and  animate  ” — which 
consideration  is  further  enforced  by  the  intimation  that  Dr.  Marsh 
“said  more  than  once  upon  his  death-bed  that  times  of  great 
trouble  are  coming  upon  this  nation  and  upon  the  world.”  The 
great  solemnity  of  these  announcements,  and  the  extraordinary 
publicity  which  has  been  given  to  Dr.  M.arsh’s  death-bed 
“utterances”;  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  his  family  and 
friends,  that  a prophet,  or  at  least  one  in  whom 

Old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain, 

has  been  taken  from  among  us ; and  the  calm  and  undoubting 
assurance  that  the  late  Dr.  Marsh  has  been  at  once  “ gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner,”  and  is  ah-eady  “numbered  with  the 
saints  in  glory  ” — make  this  no  common  event.  The  occasion  has 
been  invested  with  public  and  exceptional  importance.  Being  so 
presented  to  the  general  world,  we  are  almost  challenged  to 
examine  its  value  and  gener.al  interest. 

And,  first,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  if  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  egotism  and  assumption  in  what  is  told  us  of  the  late 
Dr.  Marsh,  such  an  estimate  of  the  venerable  patri.arch’s  dying 
moments  must — or  at  least  much  of  it  must — be  attributed  to  his 
hasty  biographers.  We  should  say  that  his  last  words,  as  recorded 
by  his  only  son,  were  exclusively  addressed  to  that  only  son,  and 
that  the  only  son  would  have  displayed  truer  filial  reverence  by 
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keeping  them  to  himself.  At  least  he  would  have  done  more 
wisely  by  his  father’s  memory  if  he  had  not  intei-preted  what 
was  simply  a religious  paternal  blessing,  “ God  bless  thee,” 
&c.,  as  words  intended,  which  they  obviously  were  not,  for  “ the 
aggi'egated  members  of  the  whole  church  militant.”  And  good 
taste  might  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  treating  that  father’s 
dying  words  more  dutifully  if  Mr.  Marsh  junior  treasured 
them  in  his  own  heart,  instead  of  asking  the  Record  “ kindly 
to  say  to  the  church  of  believers  throughout  the  world  ” — that 
is,  to  proclaim  urhi  ct  orhi,  to  the  millions  of  all  Christian  men, 
and  possibly  to  scoffers — ^words  which,  simple  enough,  were 
only  intended  for  a single  ear.  For  the  question  at  once  arises, 
what  is  there  so  very  comforting,  strengthening,  and  animating 
“ to  the  church  of  believers  throughout  the  world  ” in  so  very 
commonplace  a phrase  as  “ God  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a 
blessmg.  Ye  are  My  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ” ? And 
if  it  should  be  urged  that  there  is  something  arrogant  in  Dr. 
Marsh’s  message, Tell  the  clergy,”  &c.,  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  be  over-critical  Avith  an  old  man  of  ninety.  When  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  Avas  canonized,  some  iireverent  French  wit  observed  that 
he  was  a very  good  man,  only  that  he  used  to  cheat  at  cards ; and 
so,  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  dying  message,  we  can  only  regret  that  its 
gi'ammar  was  not  a little  more  accurate. 

And  if  the  question  arises,  who  was  Dr.  Marsh,  and  what  were  his 
especial  qualifications  to  send  apostolic  messages  to  the  church  of 
believers  throughout  the  world  generally,  and  to  deliver  cautions 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  have  his  nonagenarian  speculations 
recorded  as  those  of  a prophet,  the  responsibility  of  having 
his  qualifications  canvassed  rests  entirely  upon  those  who  have 
already  announced  his  beatification.  We  are  told,  without  hesi- 
tation or  misgiving,  that  Dr.  Marsh  is  “ now  numbered  with  the 
saints  in  glory,”  and  that  “the  dying  patriarch  has  been  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner.”  Is  this,  then,  a doctrine  to  be  accepted 
— ^namely,  that  there  are  infallible  signs  and  tokens,  knoAvn  to  a 
circle  of  adepts,  of  a man’s  certainty  of  heaven,  and  of  his  actual 
admission  into  the  realms  of  glory  ? And  is  it  orthodox  teaching 
that  a single  moment  conveys  any  human  being  to  the  instant  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  ? We  are  not  theologians ; but  we  have 
been  taught  that  there  is  an  intermediate  state  and  a day  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  there  is  a final  award  on  “ that  day.”  Is  this 
teaching  right  ? Scripture  seems  to  speak  of  gathering  into  the 
garner  as  an  event  connected  with  the  Day  of  Judgment ; the  Record 
newspaper  and  Mr.  W.  Tilson  Marsh  speak  of  the  certainty  of  at 
least  one  patriarch  entering  into  glory  one  day  last  week.  There 
seems  to  be  a contradiction  between  the  two  views ; and  as  these  are 
times  in  which  we  hear  a good  deal  about  the  letter  of  the  Bible, 
we  must  profess  that,  to  our  eyes,  there  seems  to  he  some  A'ery 
considerable  difference  between  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  Record’s  account  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  certain  and 
immediate  beatitude.  But  religious  newspapers  know  best,  and 
when  the  difference  is  only  between  the  Bible  and  the  Record 
we  can  have  no  doubt  which  is  right.  W'hat,  then,  was  the  life  of 
this  “venerable  patriarch  now  numbered  with  the  saints  in 
glory  ” ? For  ourselves  we  never  heard  of  Dr.  Marsh  except  as  a 
very  respectable  gentleman,  unknown  as  a preacher  or  theologian, 
but  who  liA'ed  a blameless  life,  and  was  ninety  years  of  age, 
remarkable  chiefly  in  his  daughter,  known  as  a popular  religious 
writer,  and  Avho  laboured  hard  among  the  Beckenham  navvies. 
We  find,  by  the  first  sketch  of  his  biography  in  the  Record,  that 
Dr.  Marsh  Avas  successively  Vicar  of  Basilden ; Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Colchester  j Rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Birmingham ; Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary,  Leamington ; and  Rector  of  Beddington ; and  by  reference  to 
the  Clergy  List  Ave  make  out  that  the  late  Dr.  Marsh’s  sixty-six 
years’  ministry  of  “zeal,  devotedness,  and  love  ” procured  a gradu- 
ated list  of  preferments,  constantly  ascending  in  emolument,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Simeon  and  other  Trustees.  The 
list  stands  thus: — Basilden,  patrons,  Simeon  Trustees,  A^alue  zool.; 
St.  Peter’s,  Colchester,  patrons,  Simeon  Trustees,  value  285Z.  j 
Birmingham,  St.  Thomas,  patrons.  Trustees,  value  480A  ; Leaming- 
ton, St.  Mary,  patrons.  Trustees,  A'alue (inclusive  of  pew- 

rents);  Beddington,  value  i,zi  zl.  (private  patronage).  This 
preferment  has  of  late  years  been  always  sold,  and  it  is  not 
announced  who  preferred  the  late  Rector. 

We  have  no  particular  charge  to  make  against  this  type  of  the 
clerical  career.  It  is  the  ordinary  one  of  a clergyman,  Avith 
a steady  eye  to  business,  rising,  by  successive  stages  of  pro- 
motion and  the  help  of  his  personal  friends,  through  an 
ascending  scale  of  improving  income  to  a very  fat  benefice  at 
last.  It  is  no  discredit  to  a clergyman  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Simeon  Trustees,  and  to  enjoy  their  benefices  irr 
turn.  If  Dr.  Marsh  had  been  a Simeon  Trustee  himself,  he 
could  not  have  had  a better  run  of  trustee  churches.  We 
do  not  say  it  is  Avrong  for  any  clergyman  to  change  his  pr-eferment 
any  number  of  times  when  he  can  get  a better  living.  But  this  is 
undeniably  all  that  we  know  of  Dr.  Marsh.  'Ihis  course  is 
doubtless  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  sanctity.  Trustee 
churches  are  a very  great  help  to  a religious  school;  and  the 
saints  have  as  much  right  as  other  folks  to  all  the  goods  they 
can  get.  But  then  Dr.  Marsh’s  friends  challenge  comparisons. 
They  tell  us  that  he  belonged  “ to  that  company  of  earnest  men 
who,  in  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  for  the  most  part  more  occupied  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  field  than  with  the  cure  of  soirls,  were  the  means 
of  renewing  its  life  and  energy.”  If  the  eighteenth-centruy  clergy 
were  mighty  hunters  of  foxes,  at  least  one  model  patriarch  of  the 
nineteenth  was  very  successful  in  stalking  preferment.  To  have 


bagged  five  livings,  each  one  better  than  its  predecessor,  and  to 
have  risen  in  clerical  income  from  zool.  to  i,zizl.  per  annum, 
proves  that  ninety  years  maybe  profitably  spent  in  the  interests  of 
both  worlds,  and  that  watching  is  not  inconsi.stent  with  praying. 
Dr.  Marsh  is  somewhat  aiTogantly  contrasted  with  his  fathers. 
A strong  and  very  loose,  and  some  people  think  an  unjust, 
judgment  is  passed  on  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
representing  a whole  century.  “ For  the  most  part,”  they  were 
careless,  mere  Nimrods,  dumb  dog.s,  only  occupied  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  field.  But  Dr.  Marsh  belonged  to  “ a company 
of  earnest  men,”  who  at  any  rate  are  not  blind  to  their  own 
merits,  nor  slow-footed  in  the  race  of  preferment.  And  in  this 
respect  Dr.  Marsh  is  a typical  man.  He  does  represent  the 
later  history  of  the  Evangelical  school.  They  began  by  opposing 
the  world’s  evil  things,  and  they  have  ended  in  attempting  to  get 
a monopoly  of  the  Church’s  good  things.  The  company  of  earnest 
men  who,  sixty  years  ago,  originated  the  Clapham  Sect,  did  much 
of  the  work  of  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  but  they  have  now  become, 
as  has  been  said  of  another  religionist  of  the  day — Apostles  to  the 
Genteels.  Success,  deaneries,  and  a Pelagian  Premier’s  patronage 
have  made  the  company  of  earnest  men  much  as  other  men  are. 
We  can  see  no  difierence  whatever  between  Dr.  Marsh  and  any 
other  average  clergyman  who  makes  the  best  he  can,  and  in  the 
long  run  a very  good  thing,  out  of  his  profession.  And  certainly 
we  should  not  have  had  a word  to  say  about  him,  as  we  have  not 
a word  to  say  against  him,  had  not  his  apotheosis  been  so  very 
prominently  forced  upon  public  attention.  But  when  any  man  is 
commended  to  imiversal  admiration  and  unquestioning  and  aAvful 
respect  in  language  which  the  Bible  scarcely  pronounces  about 
the  most  heroic  saints,  and  when  we  are  inA'ited  to  listen  to 
the  apocalyptic  words,  and  to  receive  the  Apostolic  messages  of  a 
patriarch  and  a prophet,  we  may  at  least  ask,  if  this  is  the  odour 
of  modern  sanctity,  what  manner  of  man  it  is  who  dies  in  it. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS  AND  THE  MUSICAL  PROFESSION. 
ITH  every  disposition  to  abstain  from  unfair  comparisons,  it 
is  difficult  to  restrain  the  feeling  of  impatience  vrith  which 
one  toils  through  the  music  of  the  season  now  ending,  contrasting 
it  in  remembrance  with  the  music  of  older  schools  in  the  history 
of  the  art.  NotAvithstanding  much  undeniable  painstaking,  and  an 
occasional  gleam  of  originality  and  grace,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  large  majority  of  new  pieces  are  far  from  rising  even  to  the 
dead  level  of  mediocrity.  A tune  that  will  haunt  the  ear,  or  a 
movement  that  one  cares  to  repeat  or  study  for  the  sake  of  the 
skill  and  thought  displayed  in  its  construction,  is  still  a rarity.  At 
the  same  time,  this  sense  of  feebleness  and  frivolity  in  the  works 
of  the  day  is  quickened  by  an  occasional  republication  of  the  half- 
forgotten  works  of  older  writers.  A series  like  Herr  Ganz’s  Riamants 
Retrouves  (Lonsdale),  or  a set  issued  by  the  same  publisher  of 
Classical  and  Celebrated  Compositions  for  the  Pianoforte,  seems  to 
lift  the  player  and  listener  into  another  world  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Take,  for  instance,  Bach’s  Gavotte  and  Bourree  in 
D major,  or  his  Gigue  in  the  same  key,  and  compare  them  Avith 
the  vapid  sentimentalism  now  so  popular.  Here  we  have  the 
ideas  ,md  the  emotions  of  a man  Avho  writes  music  because  the 
music  is  in  him,  and  not  because  he  wants  something  to 
sell  to  the  shops,  or  to  impose  upon  helpless  pupils  and 
ignorant  parents.  Though  far  less  difficult  than  his  fugues, 
undoubtedly  these  lighter  works  of  the  great  Sebastian  require  a 

^'^who  has  the  full  and  independent  use  of  all  the  fingers  of 
iis  hands,  and  they  would  puzzle  the  young  ladies  Avho  look 
upon  the  execution  of  flights  of  arpeggios  in  five,  six,  or  seven 
flats  as  the  ne 'plus  idtra  of  mechanical  skill.  But,  to  those  who  are 
taught  in  a better  school,  what  force  and  meaning  there  is  in  every 
bar,  Avhat  subordination  of  eA’ery  part,  and  what  unity  in  the  whole ! 
Or  take  the  slighter  works  of  once  popular  Avriters  inferior  to  Bach, 
such  as  the  Neapolitan  Paradies,  whose  fifth  sonata  has  been  dis- 
interred by  Herr  Ganz ; what  piquancy  in  its  simple  tune,  what 
neatness  in  the  short  scales  and  divisions,  mechanical  as  they  seem 
Avhen  compared  to  the  freer  movements  of  the  present  day,  what 
propriety  in  the  little  turns  and  episodes,  and  what  a pleasant 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  completeness  such  pieces  leave  upon  the 
hearer’s  mind ! This  same  impression  of  manliness  and  vivacity 
in  the  composers  of  the  past  is  strengthened  by  another  quite 
recent  publication,  the  Rmmds,  Catches,  and  Canems  of  Bngland, 
Avith  an  Introductoiy  Essay  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (Cramer  & Co.). 
How  curiously  domestic  life  must  have  changed  since  the  time 
when  these  pleasant  musical  ingenuities  were  the  delight  of  social 
gatherings.  Especially  significant  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  manners  of  society  is  the  contrast  between  the  words 
of  these  old  rounds  and  catches  and  those  now  in  favour  with  song- 
Avriters.  Though  in  many  instances  softened  down  and  refined  to 
suit  our  notions  of  correctness,  they  are  still  indicative  of  a vigour 
and  free  reality  both  of  thought  and  language  which  make  the 
proprieties  of  the  modern  drawing-room  seem  as  inane  and 
artificial  as  are  the  “washy  virtues”  of  the  large  New  College 
Avindow  when  compared  Avith  the  uncouth  drawing  and  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  glasa  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  If 
we  have  learnt  to  reject  the  grotesque,  the  coarse,  and  the 
boisterous,  it  is  but  a sorry  mixture  of  the  false  and  the  twaddling 
that  we  have  taken  up  instead.  Our  forefathers  meant  the  words 
they  sang  to  be  heard  and  relished;  while  the  inarticulate 
mumhling  in  which  our  present  singers  delight  is  perhaps  the  best 
fate  to  which  the  words  of  modern  songs  can  be  consigned. 
Taken  as  a whole,  the  collection  before  us  is  by  far  the  most 
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complete  ever  piitlislied,  and  is  fall  of  interest  to  tlie  musician. 
Its  study  may  be  recommended  as  a most  wholesome  tonic 
to  the  sickly  musical  constitution  of  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Rimhault’s  essay  is  valuable  and  full  of  information,  but  from  so 
well-informed  a writer  and  so  successful  a collector  we  are  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  the  statement  that  the  vocal  concerted  pieces 
of  Italy  and  Germany  are  essentially  different  in  character,  and 
that  no  such  thing  exists  as  a foreign  round  or  catch  ; for  we  happen 
to  have  before  us  a MS.  collection  of  old  Italian  canons  by  Mar- 
tini, Metastasio,  and  other  composers  of  the  school  now  unhappily 
extinct  in  Italy,  as  everywhere  else. 

Of  the  actually  new'  publications  of  the  season,  those  of  the  most 
pretension  are  by  ladies.  Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew’s  cantata. 
Supplication  and  TlianJ;snvdn(j  (Metzler  & Co.),  is  the  work  of,^ 
one  who  has  w'ell  studied  and  long  practised  composition  as  an  art, 
and  who,  if  not  gifted  with  any  striking  originality,  possesses  a 
pure  and  refined  taste,  and  a pow'er  of  producing  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive melody  without  plagiarism.  The  cantata  is  unquestion- 
ably above  the  ordinary  level,  and  is  just  one  of  those  works  in 
criticizing  which  “ comparisons  are  odious,”  as  it  is  really  good  in 
itself  and  worth  studying  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  be  conscien- 
tiously recommended  to  those  smaller  choral  societies  who  would 
do  well  to  let  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  alone,  and  w'ho  encounter 
their  difficulties  only  to  prove  their  own  rashness  in  the  attempt. 
Miss  Gabriel’s  cantata,  Graziella,  though  showing  less  experience 
in  writing,  and  betraying  a still  lingering  tendency  to  think  as  a 
pianoforte  player  rather  than  as  one  who  is  handling  an  orchestra 
and  chorus,  is  more  original  in  its  ideas,  and  promises  well  for  the 
future.  It  is  better  planned  and  worked  out  than  the  same  lady’s 
Dreamland,  pretty  as  this  latter  is.  Miss  Gabriel's  special  gift 
consists  in  a genuine  and  unafiected  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and 
■flowing,  and  everything  she  writes  shows  the  spontaneity  of  her 
ideas,  while  now  and  then  she  breaks  out  into  little  snatches  of 
tune  which  the  most  mature  composer  might  envy.  Clever,  how- 
ever, as  is  Graziella,\t  contains  nothing  so  good  as  the  same  composer’s 
setting  of  Mr.  Browming’s  stanzas.  At  the  Windoiu  (Addison  & 
Lucas).  Here  we  have,  not  a mere  string  of  pleasing  phrases,  but 
a real  song,  clearly  and  forcibly  developing  a w'ell-conceived 
musical  idea,  the  melody  resting  upon  full  and  sufficient  harmonies, 
and  terminating  with  a land  fide  climax,  that  merit  so  rare  in  all 
kinds  of  music.  No  better  song  has  lately  appeared  from  any 
English  composer. 

Why  is  it,  then  — to  return  to  the  complaint  w'e  have  been 
making  — that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  composers  of  the 
day  so  grievously  fail  in  producing  anything  beyond  the  feeble 
mediocrities  w'hich  weary  the  critic,  and  make  drawing-room  music 
simply  a nuisance  to  the  cultivated  hearer  Is  it  only  that  natm-e 
is  unkind,  and  denies  us  the  divine  fire,  or  is  there  some  root  of 
evil  which  time,  judgment,  and  diligence  may  eradicate  ? We  are 
disposed  to  think — whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  deficiency  of 
musical  inspiration  in  the  English  mind — that,  wherever  it  does 
exist,  it  has  little  chance  of  development  in  the  present  condition 
of  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  the  “ artist  ” world.  It  is  the 
custom  to  charge  the  poverty  of  English  music  upon  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a thorough  musical  education  in  London,  as  compared 
wdth  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  great  musical  centres  in  Germany. 
This,  however,  is,  we  apprehend,  but  a superficial  view  of  the  matter ; 
and  the  sooner  the  professional  w'orld  disabiLses  itself  of  the  notion, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  culture  of  such  latent  genius  as  the 
country  may  possess.  The  poverty  of  idea,  dulness  of  feeling, 
and  feebleness  of  expression  which  characterize  the  present 
period  are  the  result  not  only  of  defective  musical  educa- 
tion, but  of  defective  general  education  in  those  who  follow  the 
art  as  a profession.  Good  music  is  essentially  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  cultivated  minds. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  look  for  great  works  from  a mere  mechanical 
performer,  or  from  one  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  rules  of 
music,  as  to  expect  a country  schoolmaster  to  write  poetry  like 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  simply  because  he  has  learnt  the  laws  of 
versification.  The  study  of  poetry  alone  never  made  a poet,  and 
the  study  of  music  alone  will  nevnr  make  a composer.  The  great 
masters  have  all  been  men  of  excellent  general  abilities,  in  most 
cases  aided  by  a sound  general  education.  And  it  is  to  the  want  of 
this  thorough  culture  of  the  faculties  that  both  of  the  two  pressing 
evils  which  the  musical  profession  are  loud  in  lamenting  are  to  be 
traced,  so  that  the  remedy  for  one  of  them  will  prove  also  the  remedy 
for  the  other.  The  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  of  professional 
musicians  feel  the  grievance  of  the  social  position  of  the  “ artist  ” 
more  annoying  every  year  that  passes,  while  they  are  compelled  to 
see  that  the  English  public  still  refuses  to  recognise  English  com- 
posers as  worthy  to  be  named  with  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
even  of  France.  While  a steady  social  approximation  is  going  on 
among  all  other  sections  of  society,  through  that  singular  mixture 
of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  ideas  in  which  lies  the  secret  of 
English  progress  and  stability,  the  musical  profession  alone  seems 
forbidden  to  share  in  the  universal  improvement.  Though  it  is 
their  trade — like  that  of  the  barrister,  the  physician,  and  the 
clergyman — to  sell  the  products  of  the  brain,  society  persists  in 
placing  them,  as  a class,  in  a position  below  ^at  of  the  thriving 
shopkeeper.  While  seeking  at  their  hands  its  ^n  most  refined  and 
elevating  pleasures,  it  regards  them  personally  as  little  better  than 
mechanics  or  menials,  and  denies  them  the  place  in  its  system 
which  it  freely  accords  to  ignorant  and  pretentious  wealth.  And 
all  the  time  their  wounded  amour  propre  is  not  even  soothed  by 
any  distinguished  success  in  their  ov.m  line.  They  have  the  un- 
enviable consciousness  of  their  own  mediocrity  as  artists ; and  while 


lamenting  what  they  insist  on  calling  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
public  against  native  composers,  they  feel  that  the  prejudice  is 
only  too  well  justified  bj'  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  profession  that  the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands.  They  must  cease  to  regard  a purely  professional  educa- 
tion as  sufficient  to  make  a man  a cultivated  musician.  They 
must  recognise  and  act  upon  the  trut’n  that  music  in  its  highest 
forms  is  not  the  expression  of  human  thought  and  emotion  as 
they  exist  in  the  superficial  and  the  unlettered,  but  as  deepened 
and  refined  by  those  studies  and  habits  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  better  classes  of  English  life.  A man  may  practise  the 
fiddle  or  the  pianoforte  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a day,  and  become 
a master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  contrapuntal  science,  and 
yet  be  as  unable  to  talre  a place  in  polite  society  as  if  he  had 
spent  all  his  life  behind  a counter.  Musicians  must  share  the 
general  interests  of  educated  men  and  women,  or  they  must 
remain  a class  apart.  They  must  be  like  other  persons  in 
their  knowledge  of  politics,  literature,  social  and  local  matters 
of  business,  and  all  those  other  details  which  constitute 
the  bonds  of  daily  intercourse,  both  public  and  private. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  professional  world  come  to 
be  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  will  they  find  the  barriers 
of  vulgar  prejudice  give  way,  and  an  abundance  of  non- 
professional musicians  only  too  glad  to  welcome  them  to  the 
position  they  desire.  Meanwhile,  whatever  natural  genius  they 
possess  will  be  receiving  its  thorough  culture,  and  will  produce 
that  fruit  which  is  now  so  rare.  If  music  is  anything  better  than 
an  alternation  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  language  of  the  human  heart  and  head ; and  just  as 
the  heart  and  head  are  afl'ected  by  education  and  civilization,  so 
will  the  musical  expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  educated  and 
civilized  be  different  from  those  of  the  common  herd.  Doubtless 
we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  musical  genius  is  not  equally 
distributed  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  English  climate  and  English  modes  of  life  are  less  favourable 
than  those  of  some  other  countries  to  the  specially  musical  organi- 
zation. We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  this  organization  exists  in 
England  to  a far  larger  extent  than  is  supposed,  and  that  the 
chief  hindrance  to  its  development  is  the  fact  that  professional 
musicians  are  for  the  most  part  musicians  and  nothing 
more.  The  direct  influence  of  music  on  English  life  is  small, 
partly  because  it  is,  as  a rule,  so  abominably  taught,  and 
partly  because  the  race  for  riches  is  so  fierce  amongst  us 
all.  Yet  how  seldom  one  meets  with  a man  who  likes 
to  own  that  he  is  destitute  of  musical  sensibility ! Per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  being  touched  by  the  “ concord  of 
sweet  sounds”  are  regarded  as  lacking  something-  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  their  nature.  There  is  no  more  common 
source  of  lamentation  among  gentlemen  than  their  want  of  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  skill  as  performers.  The  old  notions  that  a 
love  of  music  indicates  effeminacy  or  leads  to  gross  vice  are  long 
since  exploded  in  cultivated  society.  In  fact,  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity is  now  arrived  for  the  more  thoughtful  and  prosperous  of 
the  professional  world  to  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  to  raise 
the  standard  of  refinement  and  education  among  their  brethren ; 
and  they  may  rest  assured  that  if  they  do  their  duty  they  will  not 
be  doomed  to  the  fate  of  those  who,  'though  they  deserve  success, 
nevertheless  always  fail  to  obtain  it. 


EEVIEWS. 


VICTOR  HUGO  ON  SHAKSPEAEE.* 

rflHE  greatest  living  Continental  poet  and  the  most  popular  of 
-i-  French  writers  has  paid  Shakspeare  the  compliment  of  a 
book  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  England  the  further  compli- 
ment of  a dedication.^^  As  he  candidly  admits,  the  proper  title  of 
the  book  would  be  A propos  de  Shakespeare,  and  the  words  must 
be  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  a sermon  is  d p/ropos  of  the 
text,  or  a chapter  in  a novel  of  the  motto  at  its  head.  The  book 
•was  written  to  introduce  a French  translation  of  Shakspeare  by 
the  author’s  son,  M.  Francis  Victor  Hugo  ; and  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  essay  on  art,  on  religion,  on  philosophy,  on  the  French 
revolution,  on  men  of  genius,  including  Shakspeare,  and  on  things 
or  transcendental  things  in  general.  The  tone  is  mtentionally 
declamatory  or  dithyranibic,  and  some  of  M.  Hugo’s  flights  of 
eloquence  defy  or  realize  caricature.  A sublime  indifference  to 
facts  and  to  jnodern  criticism  facilitates  large  historic.al  gene- 
ralizations, while  it  furnishes  an  unlimited  abundance  of  startling 
coincidences  and  of  subtle  analogies.  Thus  it  appears,  in  an 
episode  on  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  tried  at 
Athens  before  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  which  had  before  con- 
demned Socrates,  after  acquitting  Orestes  according  to  the  report 
which  is  contained  in  the  Eumenidcs  of  ^schylus.  If  a man  of 
genius  could  have  spared  time  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
or  the  Defence  of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Plato,  he  would  have 
found  that  Socrates  was  tried  by  the  popular  jury-court,  or 
dikastery,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  not  tried  at  all.  The  Areopagus 
took  its  name  from  Mars’  Hill,  and  St.  Paul  addressed  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  and  the  Athenian  multitude  on  the  same  spot. 
M.  Hugo  might  as  well  have  asserted  that  Pope  was  tried  before 
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the  Court  of  Kind’s  Bench  as  often  na  he  visited  Mun-ay  at  his 
chambers  in  King’s  Bench  Walk.  The  scholarsliip  -which  attri- 
butes to  the  Areopagus  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction  at  Athens 
is  near  akin  to  the  accurate  investigation  ot  recent  history  which 
precipitated  the  victorious  cuirassiers  at  Waterloo  into  an  imagi- 
nary ditch.  M.  Hugo’s  fancy  reproduces  the  famous  steps  of  stone, 
on  which  '' sat  potent  judges,  the  same  before  whom  Orestes  had 
appeared.  It  is  there  that  Socrates  had  been  sentenced.  Paul 
goes  there ; and  there  by  night — the  Areopagus  sat  only  at  night — 
he  says  to  these  gloomy  men — ‘ I come  to  declare  imto  you  the 
unknown  God.’  ” 

With  perfect  consistency,  M.  Hugo  enumerates,  among  the 
wonders  related  by  Homer,  “ Styx,  Destiny,  the  heel  of  Achilles, 
■without  which  Destiny  would  be  conquered  by  the  Styx.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Iliad  is  as  silent  on  the 
limited  invulnerability  of  Achilles  as  the  New  Testament  about 
the  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  the  Areopagus.  It  seems  a 
part  of  M.  Hugo’s  conception  of  histoiy  to  adopt  all  the  fables 
which  have  deformed  it,  and  to  add  legends  of  his  own.  He 
knows  more  of  the  life  of  St.  John,  whom  he  styles  le  vieillard 
-merge,  than  Mr.  Browning’s  Pamphylax,  and  he  supposes  himself 
to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  the  notorious  coincidences  between  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  When  so  apo- 
cry^al  a traveller  returns  from  unknown  regions  -with  stores  of 
marvellous  observations,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  he  even 
intends  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  fiction.  It  is  possible 
that  M.  Hugo  may  have  read  the  Vedas  and  the  Ramayana  more 
carefully  than  the  abridgment  of  the  History  of  Greece,  and  that, 
not-withstanding  the  alleged  mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  by  the 
Brahmins,  he  may  have  discovered  in  the  Hindoo  Scriptures  that 
“ Zoroaster  is  there,  the  Tzed  Serasch  is  there ; the  Eschem  of 
the  Mazdean  appears  there  under  the  name  of  Siva ; Manicheism  is 
there  distinct  between  Brahma  and  Buddha.”  The  ordinary  reader, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  for  himself  between  Serasch  and 
Eschem,  and  not  even  knowing  whether  those  personages  axe  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  literature  or  mythology,  cannot  but  reflect 
that,  in  the  little  things,  or  commonplaces,  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Acts,  M.  Hugo  was  not  found  scrupulously  faithful.  His  confi- 
dence is  not  restored  by  an  eloquent  digression  on  Germany,  in 
which  it  appears  that  Galgacus,  who  was  last  heard  of  in  Tacitus 
as  a Celtic  chieftain  on  the  Grampians,  has  by  some  unaccoimt- 
able  process  become  the  national  German  hero ; “ Galgacus 
has  been  for  the  Germans  what  Caractacus  has  l)een  for  the 
Britons.”  As  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  book,  be- 
sides its  discursive  rhetoric,  is  an  elaborate  display  of  learning, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  that  M.  Hugo  had  read 
any  of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes.  He  appears  to  be 
familiar  with  the  scientific  doctrines,  if  not  with  the  writings^  of 
Hermes,  Sanchoniathon,  Zoroaster,  Pittacus,  Therecydes,  Hato, 
Cameades,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  Posidonius,  Artemidorus, 
Plotinus,  Averroes,  Cardan,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Gassendi,  Leibnitz, 
Lagrange,  and  Cuvier;  and  the  list  of  writers  in  the  departments 
of  literature  and  art  would  be  considerably  longer.  A philosopher 
of  former  times  was  in  the  habit  of  citing,  -with  similar  fluency, 
Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  and  Berosus,  in  support  of  the  profound 
proposition  of  anarchon,  kai  ateleutaion  to  pan  ” ; but  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  spelt  anarchmi  coirectly  -with  a y,  and  M.  Hugo  imfor- 
tunately  represents  Phrynichus  as  having  substituted  k for  the 
aspirated  guttural  in  a long  compound  word  beginning  -svith 

dpxcLio. 

It  is  surprising  that  a writer  of  great  and  undoubted  genius 
should  be  extravagantly  fond  of  the  vague  bombast  which  com- 
monly proceeds  from  awkward  literary  pretenders.  According  to 
Sterne’s  free  translation,  Cicero  was  consoled  for  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia  by  the  thought  that  there  was  a good  opportunity 
for  his  eloquence : — “ When  I thought  how  many  fine  things  might 
be  said  on  the  subject,  no  one  can  conceive  how  happy,  how 
delighted  it  made  me.”  M.  Hugo  has  as  many  fine  sayings  ready 
for  every  topic  which  he  touches  as  would  have  served  Cicero  for 
a lifetime.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  prove  that  Shakspeare’s 
plays  were  not  suggested  by  table-turning,  and  then  to  dilate  on 
the  mystery  of  spirit-rapping.  Of  mysteries,  indeed,  M.  Hugo  is 
so  fond  that  he  discovers  them  or  collects  them  from  the  most 
unexpected  sources.  He  -wishes  to  know  why  Euripides  was  born 
during  the  battle  of  Salamis,  while  Sophocles  was  praying  and 
while  riEschylus  was  fighting.  Why  was  Alexander  born  on  the 
night  in  which  the  temple  of  Ephesus  was  burnt .?  Why  did 
Alexander  and  Diogenes,  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  respectively 
die  on  the  same  day  ? The  latest  marvel  is  perhaps  lessened  by 
the  consideration  that  Cervantes  died  by  the  Gregorian 
calendar  and  Shakspeare  by  the  Julian ; but  the  previous  puzzles 
admit  of  no  satisfactory  solution.  In  an  imaginary  conversation, 
published  many  years  ago  in  Blackioood,  Father  Tom  Maguire 
silences  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  by  a similar  demand : “ Why,  your 
Holiness,  were  Julius  Csesar  and  the  Virgin  Mary  born  on  the 
same  day  ? ” Why,  according  to  the  philosophic  sceptic  in  Joe 
Millei',  does  a fish  placed  in  a vessel  full  of  water  not  cause  the 
water  to  overflow  ? The  facts  which  require  explanation  are,  in  all 
these  cases,  equally  well  authenticated.  In  one  of  the  critical  dis- 
sertations which  form  the  best  and  the  smallest  part  of  the  volume, 
M.  Hugo  offers  a vigorous  and  just  apology  for  the  liberal  use  of 
illustrations  and  metaphors.  An  imaginative  -wiiter,  and  especially 
a poet,  expresses  himself  most  naturally  and  most  intelligibly  in 
concrete  instances  and  in  more  or  less  far-fetched  parallelisms,  by 
■which  the  same  process  of  thought  or  imagination  is  recognised  in 


two  widely  different  applications ; but  unless  historical  examples 
are  truly  quoted,  and  natural  objects  faithfully  represented,  the 
solid  support  of  the  vaguer  and  more  general  abstraction  becomes 
altogether  illusory.  Of  all  writers,  the  most  minutely  attentive 
to  external  reality  arc  Shakspeare,  Dante,  and  Virgil.  If  Ohamouni 
had  been  accessible  to  any  of  the  three,  he  would  certainly  not 
have  placed  the  Jardin  in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  “ above  the  terrible 
arch  of  the  Arveyron.”  The  arch  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  bigli  is 
separated  by  several  miles,  and  by  6,000  feet  of  height,  from 
the  Jardin,  which  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  Mer  de 
Glace. 

Many  Englishmen  admire  and  appreciate  M.  Hugo,  and  he 
would  willingly  return  their  courtesy;  but  although  he  says 
several  civil  things  of  their  country,  he  implies  that  England  is  great 
only  because  it  has  produced  Shakspeare ; and  Shakspeare  himself 
scarcely  fills  a twentieth  part  of  the  book  which  is  inscribed  with 
his  name.  Wellington  “is  a general  who  has  gained  a battle 
■with  the  help  of  chance.”  It  might  be  objected  that 

Wellington  has  also  had  the  honour  of  forcing  M.  Hugo, 
M.  Thiers,  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  a dozen  other  eminent 
Frenchmen,  to  write  fictitious  histories  of  Waterloo,  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  general  who  won  the  battle. 
Of  the  Peninsular  war,  of  the  comprehensive  intellect  and  the 
resolute  will  which  controlled  English  policy  while  it  held  the 
French  marshals  in  check,  and  of  the  simple  devotion  to  duty 
which  has  chiefly  endeared  the  name  of  Wellington  to  his  coun- 
trymen, M.  Hugo  is  wholly  ignorant.  Although,  in  common  -with 
all  foreign  critics,  and  with  a certain  show  of  reason,  he  accuses 
England  of  egotism,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself 
from  the  characteristic  narrowness  which  may  be  called  Parisian 
cockneyism.  When  he  declares  that  since  the  Revolution  the 
French  character  has  become  grander  and  more  cosmopolitan,  he 
sums  up  his  eulogy  by  saying  that  “ it  is  less  local  and  more  fr'a- 
ternal,  less  Gallic  and  more  human.  It  represents  more  and 
more  Paris,  the  city  which  is  the  head  of  the  world.”  Less  local, 
and  more  identified  with  that  single  place  which  concentrates  anO. 
exaggerates  all  the  peculiarities  of  Frenchmen  ! English  egotism 
is  at  least  co-extensive  with  the  insular  limits  which  are  supposed 
to  define  and  explain  it.  In  another  passage,  M.  Hugo  says  that 
civilization,  once  confined  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Roman  world, 
now  coincides  with  “ the  French  world  {grovpe'),  that  is,  with  all 
Europe,  -with  commencements  in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.” 
England,  then,  is  after  all  only  a part  of  France,  which  has  already 
swallowed  up  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  America,  after  attain- 
ing unequalled  prosperity,  has  for  three  or  four  years  displayed 
military  heroism,  and  hereafter  it  will  probably  rise  to  moral  and 
political  greatness.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a nation 
which  speaks  English,  and  which  is  thoroughly  English  in  its 
qualities  and  defects,  was,  notwithstanding  the  services  of  La- 
fayette and  Rochambeau,  scarcely  a part  of  le  groupe  Franqais ; 
but,  according  to  M.  Hugo,  “France,  the  experimentalist  of  pro- 
gress, has  founded  a Republic  in  America  before  it  created 
one  in  Europe,  et  vidit  quod  esset  honum."  For  sixty  years 
ast,  contemplating  her  own  Republic,  France  can  scarcely 
e said  to  have  seen  that  it  was  good.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  an 
exile  solely  because  the  French  nation  abhors  the  original  chaos 
of  1793  and  despises  the  mimicry  of  1 848.  Other  nations  are  not 
likelj^  to  become  converts  to  the  Jacobin  faith,  if  their  sacrifices 
are  to  be  rewarded  by  absorption  into  a French  group  of 
dependencies.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  Shakspeare  to 
illustitite  the  literature  of  a language  which  is  to  be  merely 
provincial,  although  it  will  soon  be  spoken  by  a tenth  part  of 
mankind.  In  the  same  spirit,  M.  Hugo  assured  the  Peace  Congress 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1 848,  that  European  war  would  shortly 
cease,  like  the  civil  quarrels  of  Burgundy  and  Britauny  after  the 
amalgamation  of  the  French  provinces  into  a centralized  monarchy. 
When  the  empire  of  the  world  is  administered  from  the  Tuileries, 
there  will  no  longer  be  political  exiles,  because  no  refuge  -will  be 
left  on  earth.  Frenchmen  and  Americans  ought  to  learn  that 
even  Englishmen  are  capable  of  a certain  national  pride.  When 
Mr.  Beecher  impertinently  recommended  to  his  English  admirers 
a total  change  of  their  national  institutions,  he  was  only  regarded 
as  a vulgar  intruder.  M.  Victor  Hugo,  as  a foreign  visitor  of  a 
different  order,  ought  to  be  more  careful  not  to  woimd  a 'legitimate 
susceptibility. 

M.  Hugo’s  opinion  of  Shakspeare  is  intimated  in  a dialogue 
which  he  supposes  himself  to  have  held  with  his  son  on  them  ffi'st 
arrival  in  Guernsey.  “ How  -will  you  pass  your  time  in  exile  ? ” 
said  the  son.  “ I will  look  at  the  ocean — and  you  ? ” “ I,” 

replied  M.  Francis  Victor  Hugo,  “ will  translate  Shakspeare.” 
Accordingly,  M.  Hugo  professes  to  study  the  boimdless  poet,  and 
not  to  criticise  as  defects  his  currents  or  his  shallows.  As  the 
founder  and  chief  of  the  Romantic  school  of  French  poetry  and 
fiction,  the  commentator  has  even  an  exaggerated  sympathy  with 
the  freedom  from  rules  which  he  attributes  to  Shakspeare. 
Another  collateral  recommendation  is  supplied  by  the  frivolous 
pedants  who  have  accused  Shakspeare  of  addressing  the  rabble, 
or,  according  to  M.  Hugo,  the  people.  Democratic  socialism 
accepts  the  accusation  as  involuntary  praise,  although  Shakspeare 
himself  perhaps  scarcely  felt  sufficient  reverence  for  the  mobs  in 
Jtdius  Ceesar  and  Coi-iolamts.  Independently,  however,  of  lite- 
rary associations  or  of  personal  predilections,  M.  Hugo  has  the 
largeness  of  mind  and  the  force  of  imagination  which  enable  him 
to  appreciate  consummate  greatness.  He  has,  as  he  says,  no 
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fault  to  find  with  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  or  with  the  spots  in  the 
sun ; — 

Horace  may  be  allowed  his  quandoque  bonus  dormitat.  I have  no  objec- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  Homer  would  not  say  so  of  Horace.  He  would  not 
take  the  trouble.  The  eagle  would  be  charmed  with  the  garrulous  humming- 
bird. I admit  that  it  is  pleasant  for  a man  to  feel  his  superiority,  and  say, 
“ Homer  is  puerile  ; Dante  is  childish.”  It  is  a nice  kind  of  smile  to  have. 
To  crush  tliese  poor  geniuses.  Why  not  ? It  is  agreeable  to  be  the  Abbe 
Trublet,  and  say,  Milton  is  a schoolboy.  What  wit  a man  has  who  knows 
that  Shakspeare  has  none  ! His  name  is  La  Harpe,  or  Delandine,  or  Auger  ; 
he  is,  was,  or  will  be,  a member  of  the  Academy.  “ All  these  great  men  are 
full  of  cxtravagance.s,  of  bad  taste,  and  of  childishness.”  What  a fine  sen- 
tence to  deliver  ! These  ways  give  a pleasant  titillation  to  those  who  enjoy 
them  ; and  in  fact,  after  saying  “ This  giant  is  short,”  one  can  fancy  oneself 
to  be  tall.  Every  one  has  his  taste.  For  my  part,  I,  who  am  speaking  here, 
admire  everything  like  an  animal,  ■which  is  the  reason  why  I have  written 
this  book.  To  admire,  to  be  enthusiastic.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  our 
age,  this  example  of  folly  was  worth  giving. 

The  reference  to  Horace  is  too  contemptuous,  but  M.  Hugo’s 
satire  is  spirited  and  just,  though  it  might  have  been  thought 
that,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  England,  the  criticism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  become  obsolete.  M.  Hugo’s 
admiration  is  sincere,  and  by  no  means  childish ; but,  perhaps 
from  incomplete  familiarity  with  the  language,  he  recognises  but 
imperfectly  the  comic  side  of  Shakspeare’s  genius.  A closer  study 
will  perhaps  lead  him  to  doubt  whether  Falstaft’  was  a coward,  or 
even  a centaur,  with  a pig  for  his  lower  half  instead  of  a horse. 
Shakspeare  would  not  have  revelled  with  heartj'  enjoyment  in  the 
delineation  of  a centaure-porc. 

Almost  the  onlj^  specific  criticism  in  the  book  consists  in  the 
doubtful  proposition  that  in  every  play,  except  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Macbeth,  a minor  plot  of  the  same  kind,  like  a secondary 
rainbow,  faintly  reflects  the  main  action.  Laertes,  like  Hamle't, 
has  a fa'ther’s  death  to  revenge.  Gloucester,  as  well  as  Lear,  is  the 
victim  of  parricidal  cruelty.  As  no  additional  examples  are  given, 
it  is  difficult  to  continue  the  parallel ; and  more  interest  attaches 
to  M.  Hugo’s  comparison  of  Hamlet  to  Orestes.  No  modern 
critic  has  dwelt  ■with  warmer  or  more  intelligent  enthusiasm  on 
the  grandeur  of  yEschjdus,  and  it  is  almost  sui-prising  that  he 
should  not  have  noticed  the  strange  resemblance  between  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Clytemnestra  which  is  indicated  in  one  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  vignettes  to  Vanity  Fair.  A fuller  discussion  of 
Shakspeare’s  literaiy  character  would  have  been  welcome,  even  if 
it  had  superseded  a short  biography  which  displays  the  usual  indif- 
ference of  the  writer  to  historical  accuracy  and  certainty.  It  is 
highly  probable,  from  internal  evidence,  that  Shakspeare  maj’'  have 
spent  some  time  in  a lawyer’s  office,  but  M.  Hugo  knows  no  better 
than  more  laborious  inquirers  that  he  was  actually  either  an 
attorney’s  clerk  or  a schoolmaster.  He  was  certainly  not  perse- 
cuted by  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  not  a second-rate  comic  poet.  It 
is  entirely  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  belief  in  Shakspeare  was 
imported  from  France,  and  that  he  was  comparatively  unkno'wn 
during  the  last  century.  Pope  and  Johnson,  the  most  consider- 
able men  of  letters  in  their  respective  generations,  would  not  have 
been  employed  to  edit  an  obscm-e  or  forgotten  dramatist.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  no  statue  of  Shakspeare  represents  the 
pride  and  gratitude  of  his  counti-ymen.  If  a sculptor  should  ever 
arise  in  England,  the  defect  will  probably  be  supplied,  and  in  the 
meantime  M.  Hugo  may  be  assured  that  the  comparative  brilliancy 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra’s  entry  into  London  and  of  the  Shak- 
speare Tercentenary  furnishes  but  an  inaccurate  measure  of  the 
relative  importance  which  Englishmen  attach  to  royal  pageants 
and  to  immortal  works  of  genius. 

Shakspeare  furnishes  little  more  than  a title  to  the  miscellaneous 
exposition  of  M.  Hugo’s  opinions  and  aspirations.  One  of  the 
soundest  passages  in  the  volume  consists  of  an  eloquent  argument 
to  prove  that  poetry  and  art  ought  to  be  subservient  to  practical 
objects.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  or  practice  of 
Shakspeare,  M.  Hugo  has  consistent^  followed  the  example  of 
the  fabulous  Orpheus,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  of  Lucretius  and 
his  Greek  models,  and  of  all  the  poets  who  as  teachers  have 
striven  to  attain  the  twofold  character  of  the  vates.  His  doctrines 
deserve  attention  because  they  are  the  subject  of  a genuine  and 
aggressive  fanaticism  or  implicit  belief.  With  an  honourable  in- 
consistency, M.  Hugo  is  a sincere  friend  of  liberty,  although  he  is 
a socialist  and  a partisan  of  universal  suffrage.  By  his  forced  or 
voluntary  exile,  he  has  proved  as  a confessor  the  depth  and  genuine- 
ness of  his  convictions,  and  cold-blooded  Englishmen  hesitate  to 
condemn  a faith  which  they  strive  in  vain  to  understand.  M. 
Hugo’s  ideal  representations  of  revolutionary  perfection  are  not 
in  themselves  attractive.  Bishop  Myriel  and  Jean  Valjean  belong 
essentially  to  the  past,  as  far  as  they  can  be  conceived  to  have  any 
connexion  "with  reality.  Cosette,  the  daughter  of  the  people,  is  a 
heartless  and  sensual  doll,  and  her  lover  is  the  most  offensive,  selfish, 
and  incapable  of  puritanical  coxcombs.  The  conspirators  who  are 
shot  down  at  the  barricade  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  wild  beasts ; and 
their  leader  Enjolras  more  especially  is  a hateful  pedant,  who 
thinks,  in  the  spirit  of  a Dominican  or  early  Jesuit,  that  suicide  is  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  murder.  The  book  which  bears  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  preaches  Jacobinism  in  a different  form,  and  in  Eng- 
land at  least  it  will  produce  few  proselytes ; yet  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  visit  an  alien  region  of  thought,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  from  the  narrowness  of  commonplace  opinions  or 
assumptions.  The  journey  is  especially  instructive  when  it  is 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  a generous  character,  and  of  a 
lofty  and  fertile  genius. 


ROME  UNDER  PIUS  IX.* 

WHEN  a writer  begins  his  book  -with  a statement  that  “ it  is 
a maxim  with  an  Englishman  to  respect  religious  convic- 
tions, however  they  may  differ  from  his  own,”  we  are  at  once 
ready  for  a roaring  tirade  either  against  some  particular  creed  or 
against  creeds  in  general.  If  a man  in  private  life  opens  his  attack  by 
assuring  you  that  he  is  not  angry,  you  know  that  it  is  only  the 
prelude  to  a display  of  exceptional  fury,  and,  in  the  same  w'ay,  a 
disclaimer  of  bigotry  is  the  unmistakeable  sign  of  a ferocious  out- 
burst of  narrowmindedness.  Nobody,  moreover,  would  ever  think 
of  making  respect  for  the  religious  convictions  of  others  the  dis- 
tinctive maxim  of  “ an  Englishman,”  unless  he  had  been  on  the 
orthodox  side  all  his  life,  and  had  carefully  forgotten  the  very  large 
circulation  of  the  so-called  religious  newspapers.  Mr.  Fulloni’s 
first  lines,  therefore,  fully  inform  us  of  the  position  which  he  will 
take  up.  At  first,  he  assures  us,  he  “ stipulated  for  avoidance  of 
the  religious  part  of  the  Roman  question ; ” but  he  was  joon  con- 
vinced by  a few  days’  residence  in  Rome  that  every  secular  grievance 
showed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  action,  and  that  nr  abuse 
existed  which  the  rc  ligion  had  not  introduced.  Still,  he  might  have 
adhered  to  his  original  intention  but  for  two  things.  He  found 
that  an  organization  existed  at  Rome  “ to  entrap  Protestants,” 
and  his  “last  scruple  was  removed  by  the  attacks  made  on  th^Ung- 
lish  Church  in  the  recent  publications  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
Dr.  Newman.”  It  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  reasons  for 
Mr.  Fullom’s  sacrifice  of  his  scruples  is  the  more  curious,  when 
we  remember,  in  the  first  place,  how  proud  “ an  Englishman  ” 
generally  is  of  his  own  organizations  for  “ entrapping  ” Jews  and 
Irishmen ; and,  secondly,  that  Dr.  Newman’s  attack  on  the  English 
Church  was  no  attack  at  all,  but  a mere  piece  of  self-defence  against 
an  attack  on  his  own  Church.  Because  the  Roman  Catholics  try 
to  bring  other  people  over  to  their  own  w’ay  of  thinking,  as  Pro- 
testants do,  and  because  Dr.  Newman  is  audacious  enough  to  casti- 
gate a Protestant  clergyman  who  had  voluntarily  assailed  him, 
therefore  Mr.  Fullom  feels  justified  in  ignoring  for  a time  the  funda- 
mental m'axim  of  his  nation,  and  treating  himself  to  an  unrestrained 
outbreak  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Mr.  Fullom  begins  his  book,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a brief 
accoimt  of  his  sensations  on  first  arriving  at  Rome.  He  tells  us 
how  his  memory  teemed  with  associations  of  a “stirring  and 
varied  ” kind — among  others,  with  the  slightly  original  idea  that 
“here  freedom  was  born,”  which  is  about  as  absurd  as  if  his 
memory  had  teemed  with  the  reflection  that  “ here  original 
sin  ” or  “ here  human  nature  was  born.”  Then,  besides  the  gra- 
tification of  being  in  the  birthplace  of  freedom,  he  felt  a glow  of 
satisfaction  on  remembering  that  Rome  had  been  the  subject  of 
“ the  first  romance  from  his  pen,”  and  in  finding  the  romance  still 
circulating  both  in  English  and  French.  But  Mr.  Fullom  soon- 
comes  to  business.  His  indignation  is  first  aroused  at  finding  that 
he  meets  a shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  every  corner,  until  at  length  he 
is  “ forced  to  exclaim,  ‘ Great  is  Maiy  of  the  Romans  ’ ” — 
an  exclamation  that  is  followed  by  some  Spurgeonic  at- 
tempts to  be  funny.  “The  winking  Virgins  have  done  the 
Church  some  service — is  there  nothing  to  be  done  by  a black 
one  ? ” There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  out  of  which  a traveller 
with  the  true  Cockney  spirit,  especially  if  it  be  spiced  with  a 
strong  religious  antipathy,  ■will  not  complacently  extract  his  joke. 
A shower  of  potato  parings  falls  on  Mr.  Fullom’s  head  from  an 
attic  window,  and,  remembering  that  he  is  in  the  city  of  miracles 
and  prodigies,  he  is  quite  disappointed  to  find  that  “ the  down- 
pour is  artificial.”  The  Pope’s  carriage  passes  him,  and  yet  “ the 
road  stands  firm  as  if  it  had  not  been  traversed  by  Heaven’s 
vicegerent.”  A patrol  of  the  Papal  army  goes  by,  and  he  reflects 
— “the  Church  is  now  militant  indeed,  and  has  abandoned  bulls 
for  balls.”  The  Swiss  guard  make  a fine  appearance,  “ though  it 
is  in  the  style  of  the  soldiers  in  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Drury  Lane.” 
Even  a funeral  only  makes  Mr.  Fullom  remark  how  the  howl  of 
the  Capuchins  “ would  horrify  Mark  Tapley.”  But  trumpery 
witticisms  of  this  sort  are  more  amusing  than  the  author’s  efforts 
when  he  is  serious.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  as- 
tounded that  the  Roman  Church  did  not  base  its  pretensions  on 
the  episcopate  of  St.  Paul  rather  than  upon  that  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  as  he  very  truly  says,  is  quite  unsupported  and  apocryphal. 
But  some  friend,  we  presume,  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  found- 
ing of  a church  “ upon  this  rock  ” coidd  scarcely  be  transferred 
to  St.  Paul.  He  then  sees  that  “ the  design  is  to  give  Rome  the 
primacy  of  Christendom.”  “We  know,”  he  continues,  “ what  use 
is  made  of  the  address  to  St.  Peter,  when  his  confession  of  faith  is 
styled  ‘ this  rock,’  and  the  term  could  not  be  twisted  to  apply  thus  to 
St.  Paul,  who  was  not  present ; hence  Peter  takes  the  higher  place 
with  Rome,  as  affording  more  capabilities.”  And  then  follows  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  Scriptural  exegesis  : — “ In  fact,  none  of  the 
Apostles  less  resembled  a rock,  and  the  term  would  never  be 
applied  to  Peter  by  his  Master,  who  continually  reproved  his  un- 
steadfastness.” This  coincides  with  Mr.  Fullom’s  remark  about 
Rome  being  the  birthplace  of  freedom  to  convince  us  that,  like 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  thinks  all  the  worse  of  a man  for  knowing 
Greek.  There  is  no  reason  why  ignorance  of  Greek  should  have 
revented  him  from  writing  a good  book  upon  Rome  or  the  Papacy, 
ut,  under  these  delicate  circumstances,  not  even  the  example  of  a 
celebrated  London  dmne  .should  have  tempted  him  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  turning  entirely  on  the  meaning  of  Greek  words. 


* Rome  under  Pius  JX.  By  S.  W.  Fullom,  Royal  Hanoverian  Medallist 
for  Art,  &c.  London  : Charles  J.  Sheet.  1864. 
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He  only  quotes  Latin  on  one  occasion;  and  then  not  with  such 
success  as  to  justify  a second  attempt.  Tasso  is  made  to  “ murmur 
a line  from  Seneca,”  which,  as  reproduced  by  Mr.  Fullom,  runs 
thus : — “ Magnifica  verba  mors  prope  admotu  axcutit.”  Even  in 
ordinary  English  it  is  not  always  easy  to  sec  what  Mr.  Fullom 
means.  When  he  saw  a cardinal  for  the  first  time,  he  tells  us  he 
looked  at  him  with  interest,  but  “ a few  days  in  Home  takes  away 
the  strangeness,  and  cardinals  become  caviare.”  In  another  place 
he  says  the  Italian  flunkey  is  “ civil  as  an  orange,”  and  we  humbly 
recognise  the  inscrutability  of  proverbial  expressions.  But 
when  cardinals  are  said  to  be  caviare,  surely  the  author 
has  ingeniously  stated  the  exact  reverse  of  what  _ he 
meant.  Caviare  is  a proverbial  emblem  of  all  rare  delicacies; 
and,  therefore,  to  express  the  cheapness  in  which  he  began  to  hold 
cardinals  by  likening  them  to  caviare  is  about  as  silly  as  to  say  of 
partridges  that,  on  the  1st  of  September,  you  “ looked  at  them 
with  interest,”  but  “ a few  days  takes  away  the  strangeness,”  and 
artridges  become  pearls.  Mr.  Fullom’s  knowledge  of  English 
istory  would  seem  to  be  as  imperfect  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  caviare.  He  performs  a sort  of  pardonable  war-dance 
over  the  tomb  of  the  prince  whom  he  unpardonably  calls  “ the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,”  meaning  Charles  Edward.  He  talks  afterwards 
about  the  Cardinal  York,  but  apparently  has  no  suspicion  that 
this  was  the  surviving  brother  of  “the  last  of  the  Stuarts.”  But 
Mr.  Fullom  has  a very  curious  theory  of  history  which  may,  perhaps, 
explain  any  trifling  eccentricities  in  his  statements  of  fact.  After 
becoming  tremendously  excited  at  seeing  “ the  low  wall  that 
divides  the  camps  of  the  two  brothers,  and  Remus  take  the  leap 
which  gave  the  chiefdom  to  his  brother,”  and  imagining  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  women,  and  various  other  incidents  of  the  same  sort, 
he  suddenly  seems  to  have  remembered  hearing  something  about 
Niebuhr.  But  the  chill  upon  his  teeming  associations  only  lasts 
for  a moment.  It  is  tnie  that  “ the  early  Roman  chronicles  are 
pronounced  fables,  but  the  voice  of  our  nature  speaks  in  the  record 
and  attests  its  truth ; we  read  in  it  of  heroism  and  devotedness, 
but  not  of  more  than  is  credible,  and  they  are  linked  with  weak- 
ness, the  taint  of  humanity.”  In  other  words,  the  truth  of  history 
is  to  be  tested  simply  by  our  feelings.  A story  like  that  of 
Tarpeia  or  Manlius  “ is  its  own  voucher,”  because  in  some  way  or 
other  we  feel  the  probability  of  it.  Manlius  did  really  save  the 
Capitol,  because  Mr.  Fullom,  standing  on  the  spot,  feels  the  scene. 
So  on  the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  we  ought  to  believe  that 
Charles  Edward  was  the  last  of  his  line,  because  Mr.  Fullom, 
standing  at  his  tomb,  felt  and  thought  that  he  was. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  author  went  about  Rome  is  evidently 
that  of  a man  full  of  the  vulgarest  notions  about  Romanism,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  find  support  for  them.  He  at  once  knows 
a young  Jesuit  on  the  Pincian  hill  by  “ his  eye  and  look,  before 
we  note  his  shovel  hat.”  “ Craft  and  knavery  are  spread  over  his 
cheek  like  its  bloom,  and  make  the  bloom  a blight  — a blight  that 
seems  to  shrivel  his  frame.”  His  very  manner  is  treacherous,  “ for 
he  is  lurking  rather  than  standing,  and  looks  down.”  Then  — 
still  with  a bland  disregard  of  the  rule  about  the  verb  being  in  the 
plural  when  its  nominative  is  plural  — “a  few  yards  further 
brings  to  light  one  of  his  brethren  peering  at  him  through  the 
trees,  and  pretending  abstraction,  so  thorough  is  their  system  of 
trickery  and  deception.”  The  priests  at  Rome  may  be  an 
unworthy  crew,  but  anybody  can  see  that  Mr.  Fullom’s  talk  about 
craft  and  knavery  and  shrivelled  frames  is  simply  the  result  of  an 
over-excited  Protestant  imagination.  Any  weak-minded  English 
traveller  comes  home  with  just  the  same  story.  A Roman 
clenched  his  fist  when  Mr.  Fullom  asked  his  opinion  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  the  questioner  understood  the  gesture,  “ for  the  Roman 
was  a husband  and  a father.”  Then,  on  another  occasion,  he  saw 
a lady  enter  a church  by  the  Fames!  Gardens : — 

It  was  unfrequented  at  that  hour,  and  I followed  her  in,  thinking  she  was 
one  of  my  friends  whom  I knew  to  be  exploring.  I found  she  had  been  met 
by  a priest  half-way  up  the  church,  and  they  were  walking  on  together,  but 
heard  me  enter,  and  turned  with  a startled  look.  The  lady  had  come  to 
confession,  and  I perceived  she  was  not  the  person  I thought,  and  withdrew, 
leaving  her  and  the  priest  alone.  t 

We  do  not  for  a moment  doubt  that  Mr.  Fidlom  is  honestly 
describing  his  own  notions,  but  there  is  a dramatic  tone  about  the 
incident  which  very  probably  produces  a wholly  untrue  impression 
of  what  really  took  place.  The  “ startled  look  ” has  rather  the 
appearance  of  being  an  artistic  touch.  And  how  does  Mr.  Fullom 
know  that  the  lady  had  come  to  confession  ? She  might  be  the 
priest’s  sister,  or  his  aunt,  or  his  mother ; at  all  events,  it  would 
only  have  been  consistent  with  the  charity  which  hopeth  all  things 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  scene  recalled  to 
the  author  another  incident  of  the  confessional  which  he  saw  at 
St.  Peter’s : — 

The  penitent  there  was  standing  up  with  her  lips  at  the  auricle,  and 
pouring  her  soul  into  the  priest’s  ear.  She  spoke  low,  but  with  passionate 
vehemence,  and  her  voice  was  broken  by  sobs  which  could  be  heard  around. 
The  fall  of  her  bonnet  looped,  and  I caught  a glimpse  of  her  face,  which  was 
wet  with  tears,  while  the  burning  cheek  teld  a story  of  shame.  This  was  in 
the  glare  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  how  might  it  be  with  the  lady  in  the  seques- 
tered church,  stripped  in  the  same  way  and  protected  by  no  observer  ? 

“ After  suck  manifestations,”  Mr.  Fullom  decisively  concludes, 
believed  the  shocking  stories  afloat.”  That  is  to  say,  he  visits 
a"  Roman  Catholic  country,  sees  a woman  sobbing  in  the  con- 
fessional, and  another  woman,  whom  he  knows  nothing  about,  in 
a church  talking  to  a priest,  and  thinks  these  two  facts  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  all  the  dreadful  stories  which  make  the 
capital  of  polemical  divines,  fanatical  newspapers,  and  itinerant 


lecturers.  What  did  ho  expect  to  find,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  except  the  Roman  Catholic  discipline  ? 
The  followers  of  that  I'eligion  hold  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a 
priest  as  a fundamental  doctrine  of  their  belief,  and  yet  Mr. 
Fullom  seems  quite  horrified  because  he  saw  one  woman  at 
confession  and  thought  he  saw  another.  One  need  have  no  sort 
of  admiration  for  the  particular  institution  to  see  how  laughable 
the  author’s  argument  is.  Suppose  an  Italian  traveller  in  England 
were  to  write  in  the  same  style,  anybody  would  detect  the 
absurdity.  The  traveller  might  describe  with  pious  or  prurient 
horror  how,  on  being  ushered  into  a drawing-room,  he  found  the 
curate  and  the  daughter  of  the  house  sitting  together,  and  that,  on 
the  door  being  opened,  they  “ turned  with  a startled  look.”  To 
him  this  freedom  would  be  an  incomprehensible  abomination,  and, 
if  he  were  like  Mr.  Fullom,  he  would  rush  home  and  declare  in  his 
book  that  all  the  shocking  stories  of  the  Haymarket  and  the 
Divorce  Court  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  gross  immorality  which 
pervades  English  life.  Yet  we  know  that,  after  all,  the  cumte 
and  his  beloved  were  only  engaged  in  the  mildest  love-making. 
Then,  again,  one  cannot  imagine  anything  more  childish  than  to 
wind  up  a very  fairly  written  account  of  a great  illumination  of 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  by  the  complacent  exclamation,  “ Yet 
all  was  darkness ! ” These  pious  ejaculations  are  simply  imperti- 
nent when  the  business  in  hand  is  description,  not  piety.  Neither 
can  we  admire  the  taste  of  the  stupid  generalization  that,  among 
foreigners,  “ politeness  is  seen  to  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  sincerit}-, 
and  a want  of  good  feeling  is  apparent  through  the  show  of  kind- 
ness.” Has  Mr.  Fullom  passed  so  many  years  abroad  as  will 
justify  him  in  this  calm  assumption  ? From  the  whole  tone  of  his 
work  we  should  suspect  that  he  has  had  peculiarly  slender  means 
of  forming  any  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  that  here,  as  through- 
out his  book,  he  has  simply  made  it  his  business  to  echo  the 
ignorant  national  prejudices  of  which  all  sensible  Englishmen  are 
thoroughly  ashamed.  It  is  quite  possible  distinctly  to  prefer  an 
Englishman  to  a Frenchman,  and  Protestantism  to  Popery,  with- 
out calling  all  foreigners  hypocrites,  and  denouncing  all  Roman 
Catholics  as  poor  benighted  idolaters. 


OUR  INHERITANCE  IN  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID.* 

WHEN  one  is  fairly  beaten,  it  is  no  disgi-ace  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  we  are  fairly  beaten  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth. 
“ Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid.”  What  is  the  inherit- 
ance, and  who  are  “ we  ” who  have  a right  to  claim  it?  Few 
people  probably  have  indulged  in  a day-dream  so  magnificent  as 
to  suppose  themselves  heirs  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  As  a title,  it 
does  not  sound  amiss;  we  could  fancy  “the  Heir  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ” standing  in  some  relation,  hostile  or  friendly,  to  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to  the  Master  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant, or  to  the  Lord  of  the  Twenty-four  Umbrellas.  But  who 
are  “we”  who  have  aright  to  so  magnificent  an  heritage?  No 
other,  it  would  seem,  according  to  Professor  Smyth,  than  the 
whole  British  people.  “ Our,”  says  the  Professor  in  his  Preface, 
is  “used  in  a national  sense;  ” we  have  “our”  inheritance  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  just  as  we  have  “our  ” Empire  in  India.  What 
that  inheritance  is,  perhaps  few  people  will  be  ready  to  guess.  It 
is,  then — so  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  assures  us — no 
other  than  the  British  inch.  The  British  inch,  it  seems,  is  our  most 
precious  possession ; religion,  morals,  national  honour,  aU  depend 
upon  it.  As  long  as  we  stick  to  our  inch,  we  are  a peculiar  people, 
a chosen  race ; but  if  we  once  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  French 
decimal  charmer,  we  are,  as  a nation,  utterly  undone,  and,  as  the 
Professor  dimly  hints,  something  very  dreadful  will  happen  to  the 
world  in  general.  Prophets  have  prophesied  about  it  in  divers 
ages,  and  some  godly  men,  in  a praehistoric  age,  built  the  Great 
Pyramid,  under  a special  divine  inspiration,  in  order  to  prevent  i\s 
from  falling  into  any  such  fatal  error.  The  Great  PjTamid  was 
raised  by  the  forced  labour  of  many  thousands  of  Egyptians,  who 
bitterly  cursed  the  dominant  saints  who  compelled  them  to  raise 
it.  For  the  darkened  minds  of  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  did  not 
imderstand  the  great  object  for  which  the  Great  Pyi-amid  was 
raised ; they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  British  inch  and 
its  sanctity.  Now  all  this  sounds  very  like  nonsense.  Had  it  come 
from  anybody  but  an  Astronomer- Royal,  we  should  unshrinkingly 
have  set  it  down  as  nonsense.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an 
Astronomer-Royal  does  not  mean  something  by  what  he  writes. 
And,  as  far  sis  we  can  make  out,  what  we  have  just  now  said 
is  what  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  does  mean.  To  be 
sure,  we  feel  our  heads  a little  puzzled  at  the  wonderful  mixture 
of  abstruse  mathematics  and  vehement  rhetoric  of  which  his 
volume  is  made  up,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have 
somewhat  misunderstood  his  meaning.  But  we  must  say  that, 
if  it  is  not  something  very  like  what  we  have  now  said, 
the  Astronomer-Royal’s  way  of  expressing  himself  is  at  least 
partly  to  blame.  We  are  sure  that  he  makes  out  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  the  British  inch  to  have  something  to  do  with 
one  another,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  looks  upon  both  of  them  as 
holy  things,  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
and  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  a Christian.  Sm-ely  all  this  is 
enough  to  puzzle  plain  people.  We  used  always  to  think  that 
mathematics  and  rhetoric  had  no  sort  of  brotherhood  with  one 
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another.  We  rememher  an  excitable  youth  proving  a proposition 
in  Euclid  after  this  sort : — If  AB  be  greater  than  CD,  and  CD 
greater  than  EF,  how  much  more  must  AD  be  greater  than  EF ! ” 
But  he  was  at  once  sternly  rebuked  for  his  rhetorical  flight ; 
mathematics,  his  tutor  told  him,  admitted  of  no  notes  of  admira- 
tion. But  if  mathematics  and  rhetoric  do  not  agree,  much  less — 
we  fear  to  say  “ how  much  less  ” — do  mathematics  and  mystical 
theology  agree.  What  can  it  all  be  about  ? What  has  the  Great 
Pyramid  to  do  with  the  British  inch  ? Still  more  what  has  either 
to  do  with  prophecy,  inspiration,  or  anything  else  coming  under 
the  head  of  what  Herodotus  might  call  Sieia  irpriyuaTa  ? These 
things  are  too  much  for  us.  We  remembered  the  old  line — 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad, 

and  we  began  to  doubt  whether  we  had  not  come  across  an 
Astronomer-Boyal  who  was  at  once  very  devout  and  perhaps  a 
little  mad  into  the  bargain. 

Professor  Smyth  does  not  put  forth  his  oracles  wholly  in  his 
own  name.  As  Aaron  was  to  Moses,  as  Loxias  was  to  Zeus,  so 
the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  is  to  “ John  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
London.”  Mr.  Taylor,  it  seems,  in  1859,  published  a book  cdlled 
“The  Great  Pyramid;  why  was  it  built,  and  who  built  it.P” 
He  died,  aged  84,  in  July,  1 864,  and  he  is  already  canonized  by 
Professor  Smyth.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Taylor  or  his  book  but 
what  Professor  Smyth  tells  us,  which  is  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
an  amiable  enthusiast,  and  that  he  was  not  a scholar.  He  was  not 
a classical  scholar,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  the  word 
Pyramid,  “instead  of  being  derived  from  is  derived  from 

■TTvpoc,  wheat,  and  pirpov,  measiu’e,  signifying  a 'measurer  of 
wheat.’  ” Now  we  need  not  dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
word  ■TTvpapic.  Many  derivatiohs  have  been  given  of  it  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  Mr.  Taylor’s  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  absurd  of  them  all.  The  word  is  very  possibly  connected 
with  7ivp6c,  in  a very  diflerent  way  from  what  Mr.  Taylor  supposed, 
but  no  one  who  has  the  least  notion  of  etymological  science  could 
say  that  the  termination  /Ji'ehad  anything  to  do  with  fikTpov.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  mediaeval  knowledge  was  still  weaker.  We  have  all 
heard  of  Troy  weight,  called,  like  the  Euboic  and  HUginetan 
weights,  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  well-known  city  of  Troyes 
in  Champagne.  Not  so  Mr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Smyth  : — 

The  name  Troy,  Mr.  Taylor  (p.  189  of  the  Great  Pyramid)  deduces  with 
much  probability  from  the  old  Saxon  word  for  “ trough,”  as  “ trough- 
weight,”  or  weight  derived  originally  from  some  kind  of  trough ; Hz.,  he 
says,  that  world-distinguished  stone  tx'ough,  as  it  has  so  often  been  called  by 
travellei's  involuntarily,  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; or,  the  porphyry  coffer  of 
the  King’s  Cliamber. 

That  Mr.  Ta3ior  was  an  amiable  enthusiast  is  plain  from  the 
following : — 

“ The  Cause”  he  wrote  recently  in  a private  letter,  “ is  the  grand  object ; 
and  if  in  any  manner  we  are  able,  while  on  earth,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man — we  have  not  lived  in  vain.”  But  again  rather  checking  him- 
self, he  added  : Many  must  approve,  before  the  thought  will  enter  into  the 
popular  mind ; and  if  that  result  ever  takes  place,  I am  only  one  among 
many  who  are  entitled  to  any  commendation ; nay,  there  is  no  room  for 
commendation  to  any  one,  for  aU  do  but  impart  what  has  been  given ; — 
“ Paul  plants,  Apollos  waters,  but  it  is  God  gives  the  increase.”  I suppose 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  elders  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne  in 
Revelation  iv. 

Now  it  is  quite  pardonable  for  an  old  man  of  eigbty-four,  witb 
a mind  probably  undisciplined  by  real  thought  and  learning,  to 
write  this  sort  of  thing  in  a private  letter ; but  it  is  really  cruel 
in  a friend  to  disinter  such  pious  babbling,  and  what  can  we 
think  of  an  Astronomer-Royal  who  apparently  thinks  it  all  very 
fine  and  scientific?  After  all,  what  need  we  ask  more  about 
Mr.  Tajdor  when  Professor  Smyth  tells  us  that  he  once  wrote 
a book  called  “ Wealth,  the  Number  of  the  Beast  ” ? 

Now,  if  Mr.  Taylor  or  Professor  Smyth  choose  to  tell  us 
that  the  Great  PjTamid  was  built  either  to  illustrate  certain 
principles  of  mensuration  or  to  contain  a standard  of  length, 
weight,  capacity,  or  anything  else,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  it  was  not.  The  theory  is  in  no  way  more  absurd  than 
other  theories.  These  writers  do  produce  some  facts  as  to  dimen- 
sions, which,  if  coincidences,  are  very  curious  coincidences;  and, 
as  for  the  likelihood  of  the  object,  it  is  really  not  a bit  more 
foolish  to  build  a pyramid  to  contain  a standard  gallon  or  bushel 
than  to  build  a pyramid  to  contain  a dead  King.  If  this  were  all, 
we  should  take  the  theory  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Smyth  simply  as 
one  theory  among  others,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a gi-eat 
many  other  theories.  Again,  that  an  ancient  Egyptian  measure 
of  length  should  coincide  with  the  British  inch  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible ; we  should  only  ask,  first  for  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  then 
for  evidence  that  the  fact  was  more  than  a casual  coincidence. 
Again,  if  Professor  Smyth  were  satisfied  with  telling  us  that  great 
practical  inconveniences  would  arise,  especially  among  the 
poor,  from  exchanging  our  accustomed  weights  and  measures  for 
the  French  sj’-stem,  we  should  altogether  agree  with  him.  Where 
we  part  company  with  him  is  where  he  gets  excited  and  theo- 
logical, and  finds  all  sorts  of  mysteries  alike  in  the  Pyramid  and  in 
the  inch.  Cateris  parihus,  we  prefer  an  English  thing  to  a French 
thing ; before  a foreign  name  or  measure  or  anything  else  is  intro- 
duced, we  must  be  sure  not  only  that  it  is  better  than  our  own,  but 
so  much  better  than  our  own  as  to  counterbalance  the  confusion 
and  inconvenience  which  cannot  fail  to  accompany  its  introduction. 
Thus  far  we  can  go  with  the  Astronomer-Royal,  but  we  cannot 
go  on  with  him  to  see  either  treason  to  our  country  or  dealing 
with  the  Devil  in  the  wish  to  introduce  decimal  weights  and 
measures : — 


Some  wise  and  far-seeing  writers,  who  have  speculated  philosophically  on 
the  future  history  of  Europe,  have  already  during  many  years  seen,  pei-soni- 
' fied  in  France,  the  whirlpool  which  is  to  draw  all  other  neighbouring 
countries  into  itself ; and  amalgamate  them  as  completely  into  one  French 
lump,  as  are  the  ancient  governments  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine  at  this 
moment.  Some  special  circumstances  of  a spiritual  and  religious  character, 
they  think,  and  hope,  may  enable  Great  Britain  to  stand  out  longer  than 
other  states ; but  they  are  not  sure  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  herself  to 
the  end  ; and  if  she  does  so  fail,  this  maddening  outcry  against  British 
hereditary  measures,  and  about,  not  their  improvement,  but  their  entire 
abolition,  and  replacement  by  French  weights  and  measui-es — is  precisely  one 
of  the  most  hearty  aids  which  Satan,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  ever  had 
presented  to  their  hands. 

Or  again  wbat  is  the  meaning  of  tbis  ? — ■ 

The  unit  of  this  measure  is  the  inch  ; and  the  inch  is  roughly  a thumb- 
breadth,  to  any  man  who  has  ever  lived  on  the  earth  for  the  last  four 
thousand  years.  During  four  thousand  years,  what  empires,  and  races  of 
men,  and  languages  too,  have  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  world ! 
therefore  what  thought  of  man,  or  rather  what  artificial  edict,  though  it  may 
have  been  promulgated  from  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  or  by  a leading  man  of 
“ London  society,”  is  secure  of  living  sensibly  unchanged  for  a similar 
enormous  space  of  time  ? Yet  during  that  entire  period  the  mean  stature  of 
man  is  declared,  bj’-  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  to  have  remained  sensibly  un- 
altered. 

Now  wbat  on  eartb  bas  “ London  society  ” or  Edinbnrgb  society, 
or  Little  Peddlington  society  to  do  with  the  matter  ? Wbat  can 
be  gained  by  tbis  frantic  style  of  writing,  which  goes  through  the 
whole  book,  except  when  the  Astronomer-Royal  is  actually 
engaged  in  his  calculations,  as  the  Arabic  figures  at  any 
rate  do  not  admit  of  notes  of  admiration  ? Professor 
Smyth  damages  himself  by  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  utterty 
impossible  to  weigh  with  any  real  attention  a theory  which 
is  mixed  up  with  this  kind  of  nonsense.  Why  not  argue  quietly 
for  what  purposes  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  P The  question  is 
a curious  piece  of  early  archaeology,  to  which  everybody  would  be 
well  pleased  to  know  the  right  answer.  The  folly  is  in  mixing 
it  up  with  Professor  Smyth's  outrageous  mysticism.  As  we 
understand  him,  certain  nameless  patriarchs,  between  Noah  and 
Moses,  but  nearer  to  Noah,  were  divinely  inspired  to  build  the 
Great  Pyramid  as  a means  of  communicating  to  all  nations  certain 
divinely  revealed  standards  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity.  To 
this  end  they  seem  to  have  conquered  Egypt,  and  compelled  the 
Egyptians,  reluctant,  because  already  idolatrous,  to  build  the 
Great  Pyramid  for  them.  This  accounts  for  the  hatred  which  the 
Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  expressed  towards  the 
builders  of  this  pyramid.  These  saintly  conquerors,  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes,  otherwise  Shofo  and  Nou-shofo,  belonged  to  the  first 
dynasty  of  Plyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  true  believers,  of  whom 
Melchizedek  was  one.  For  when  they  left  Egypt,  they  went  into 
Syria  and  founded  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  but,  afterwards 
sinning,  they  were  overthrown  by  the  Jebusites.  That  they 
were  orthodox  theologians  and  fully  understood  all  Christian” 
mysteries,  the  Astronomer-Royal  certifies  in  the  following  passage, 
though  to  be  sure  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  is  not  quite  so 
clear  as  we  should  have  expected  from  an  Astronomer-Roj'al : — 

The  mere  names  of  Shofo  and  Kou-Shofo  are  undoubtedly  Egjqrtian  words 
which  we  need  not  look  for  in  the  Bible  ; but  as  “ Hyksos  ” was  somewhat 
assisted  to  our  scriptural  understanding  by  klanetho’s  interpretation  of  “ the 
Shepherd  Kings  ” — so  may  be  “ Shofo  ” by  Herodotus’  tradition  of  the  name 
of  the  first  and  principal  bitildcr-king,  being  concealed  in  the  statement  that 
the  site  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was,  where  “ the  Shephei'd  Philition,  or 
Philitis,  fed  his  flock  for  the  word  “ Philition  ” draws  in  its  train  the 
subsequent  sacrifice-feasts  of  the  Jews,  the  Sydnai  or  love-feasts  of  the 
Christians ; and  the  remembrance  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ; a sacrifice  of  a sin-oflering  for  man  ; and  the  beginning  of  repentance, 
submission,  and  all  true  religion  ; though  indeed  always  a cause  of  offence,  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  even  an  abommation  to  the  unfortunately  conceited 
and  egotistical  Egyptians. 

A man  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  word  about 
this  in  the  Bible  ; if  so,  he  would,  according  to  Professor  Smyth, 
say  what  was  quite  wrong.  There  is  a great  deal  about  it  in  the 
Bible,  only  it  is  so  darkly  expressed  that  a plain  man  would  have 
hard  work  to  find  it  there ; — - 

Although  systems  of  weight  and  measure  must  be  considered,  abstractly, 
rather  matters  of  mundane  morality  than  religion  ; yet  as  they  were  to  be  in 
a following  age  legislated  on  DivinSy  to  the  selected  and  peculiar  people, 
there  must  have  been  a deep  interest  among  all  religious  spirits  in  the  early 
establishment  of  the  building  which  was  to  form  the  practical  preliminary  to 
such  a legislation.  Indeed  it  may  be  confidently  affiimed,  that  in  retrospect, 
as  well  as  prospect,  of  that  eventful  beginning  of  the  grandest  of  schemes,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  regard  towards  the  Pyramid  has  been  expressed  by 
inspired  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  felt  also  by  holj’’ 
men  described  therein  ; besides  an  astonishingly  intimate  acquaintance 
being  manifested  with  the  characteristic  features  of  pyramidal  structure ; 
while  the  honourable  occasions  on  which  it  is  referred  to,  under  prophetical 
images  or  poetical  figures,  may  impart  to  us  also  salutarj>-  and  improving 
advice  as  to  the  thoughts  we  should  connect  with  its  existence  and 
purposes. 

Those  descriptions  and  references  are  usually  invested  with  much  of  the 
m3'steiy  of  a “ parable,”  but  in  many  cases  yield  to  slight  exertion. 

We  bad  always  believed  that,  in  tbe  xxxviiitb  Cbapter  of  Job, 
when  tbe  morning  stars  rejoiced,  it  was  at  tbe  creation  of  tbe 
world;  but  no,  it  was  at  tbe  btiilding  of  tbe  Great  Pyramid.  If 
there  is  even  tbe  least  allusion  to  tbe  eartb,  it  is  at  any  rate  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  tbe  Great  Pyramid,  and  tbe  Great  Pyramid 
only,  that  tbe  work  of  creation  is  described.  But  tbe  corner-stone, 
tbe  headstone  of  tbe  Pyramid,  is  tbe  great  point : — 

Four,  of  the  five  comer-stones  of  the  Pyramid,  are  thus  disposed  of ; and 
the  fifth,  which  is  in  fact  of  an  enth-ely  diverse  nature,  being,  not  one  of  the 
foundations,  but  the  topmost  portion  of  the  whole  building,  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  separately ; and  also,  as  something  perfectlj’-  distinct  from  the  others,  as 
well  as  being  the  finishing  and  crowning  part  of  the  whole  operation.  When 
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that  corner-stone,  oinphatically  called  “ the  corner-stone,”  is  finally  placed,  it 
is  said  that  the  act  was  greeted  by  “ the  morning  stars  singing  together,  and 
•all  the  sons  of  God  shouting  tor  joy'.” 

The  Ilihlieal  interpretation  of  the  personages  hero  alluded  to  is,  of  course, 
“ the  faithful  and  the  true  converts  “ as  many  as  are  led  by  tlie  Spirit  ot 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.”  And  all  such  who  were  pihscnt  at  the  time, 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  comjiletion  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ; and  their  cry  was, 
“ When  the  head-stone  of  the  great  mountain  was  brought  out  with  shoutings, 
‘ Grace,  grace  unto  it.’  ” 

And  so  all  allusions  to  stones,  corner-stones,  foundations,  and  tire 
like,  tlirougliout  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  jn’essed  into  the 
service  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

There  are  other  queer  things  in  the  book.  Either  Professor 
Smyth  quotes  oddly  or  his  favourite  authors  write  very  quecrly. 
Thus  he  quotes  a certain  Hekekyan  Beg,  C.E.  of  Constantinople, 
as  talking  of  “ the  King’s  stone  deposited  by  the  Arions  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  first  Pyramid,  as  a record  of  their  standard 
metric  system.”  Who  on  earth  are  “ the  Aiions  ” .P  Did  Arion 
get  there  on  his  dolphin,  or  was  it  our  own  ancestors  the  primi- 
tive Aryans  who  did  all  these  wonderful  things  ? Further  on  we 
have  “a  shrewd  Norseman,”  Vinje  by  name,  who  is  quoted  for 
the  hard  saying — “omnia  ANGLI^  venalia  esse.'”  It  is  Professor 
Smyth  who  puts  AN GLEE  in  capitals.  Is  it  to  call  attention  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  construction  ? 

We  are  always  taught  to  believe  that  one  main  use  of  mathe- 
matical study  is  to  teach  people  to  think,  to  accustom  them  to 
close  and  accurate  reasoning  on  all  subjects.  But  some  subjects  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning.  Mystics  cannot  be  argued  with ; 
Egyptologers,  godly  and  ungodly,  must  be  left  to  the  artillery  of 
Sir  George  Lewis.  We  have  not  a doubt  that  Professor  Smyth  is  a 
thoroughly  good  Astronomer-Royal ; we  dare  say  that  he  knows 
all  about  the  new  comet,  whence  it  came  and  whither  it  is  going ; 
we  dare  say  he  laughed  as  heartily  at  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons’ theory 
of  the  moon  as  we  have  laughed  at  his  own  theory  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  But  he  cannot  escape  the  common  lot.  When  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  took  to  prophesying,  he  only  showed  that 
there  were  subjects  on  which  even  he  was  no  wiser  than  other 
men. 


SON  AND  HEIR.* 

IT  is  a real  satisfaction  now-a-days  to  meet  with  a novel  in 
which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion,  not  as  an 
expedient  to  conceal  or  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The 
authoress  of  Son  and  Heir — for  we  may  safely  venture  on  this 
assumption  as  to  the  sex  of  the  writer — has  had  the  wisdom  to 
keep  exciting  materials  very  carefully  subdued.  She  provides  us, 
indeed,  with  a secret,  a bigamy,  and  an  heir  of  slightly  murderous 
dispositions;  but  the  heir  keeps  his  desires  under  control,  the 
bigamy  is  got  well  over  a quarter  of  a century  before  the  story 
opens,  and,  except  to  the  reader,  the  secret  remains  a secret  to  the 
end.  Sir  Hugh  Chalcote,  the  father  of  the  hero,  while  a very 
young  man,  secretly  marries  a Scotch  peasant  girl.  After  the 
common  fashion  of  people  so  united,  the  husband  and  wife  speedily 
quarrel  and  separate.  Sir  Hugh  comes  to  London,  falls  violently 
in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  season,  recklessly  pays  extravagant 
court  to  her,  and  is  only  brought  to  his  senses  by  her  father 
asking  his  intentions.  Partly  from  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
partly  from  terror  of  his  father,  and  partly  from  shame  at  the  idea 
of  confession,  he  allows  himself  to  marry  Miss  Carew ; and  as  his 
real  wife,  willing  to  make  a market  of  her  silence,  returns  his 
letters,  and  dies  without  children  three  years  afterwards,  he  is  able 
to  congratulate  himself  that  aU  the  proofs  of  his  first  marriage  are 
safe  in  his  own  possession.  There,  unfortunately,  they  remain. 
He  can  never  make  up  his  mind  to  destroy  them,  and  at  length, 
when  he  is  dying,  he  tells  his  son  of  their  existence,  though  not  of 
their  purport,  and  extracts  from  him  an  oath  to  brnm  them  as  soon 
as  he  has  read  them,  and  never  to  reveal  a word  of  their  contents. 
For  some  time  the  papers  are  not  to  be  found,  but  just  ten  days 
before  his  marriage  Sir  Everai’d  discovers  them,  and  thereupon 
finds  himself  in  a very  well  contrived  dilemma.  The  estate  is 
entailed,  and  consequently  that,  as  well  as  the  baronetcy,  really 
belongs  to  the  next  heir,  his  cousin  Frank  Chalcote,  whose  sister 
Sidney  he  is  going  to  marry.  Sir  Everard  has  no  right  to  keep 
the  property  himself,  he  cannot  acknowledge  his  illegitimacy 
without  breaking  his  oath  of  secrecy,  and  as  he  has  only  a life 
interest  in  the  estate  he  cannot  make  it  over  to  Frank  without 
assigning  any  reason.  If  he  is  to  keep  his  oath,  he  must  defraud 
his  cousin ; if  he  is  to  do  justice  to  his  cousin,  he  must  disregard  his 
oath.  Consideration  for  his  own  happiness  w'ould  lead  him  to  choose 
the  latter  alternative.  In  that  case,,  it  is  true,  he  wmuld  have  to  begin 
life  with  nothing,  and  to  postpone  his  marriage  perhaps  for  years, 
but  he  would  preserve  his  reputation  with  the  world,  and  of 
Sidney’s  constancy  he  entertains  no  doubt.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
hse  keeps  his  oath,  the  consequences  to  himself  will  be  even  more 
grievous.  He  will  be  boimd  to  do  Frank  Chalcote  no  more  harm 
than  is  unavoidable,  and  therefore  he  must  touch  nothing  of  the 
income  that  will  nominally  remain  his  for  his  life ; he  must  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  marriage,  lest  he  should  raise  up,  in  the  persons  of 
his  children,  an  insm-mountable  bander  to  his  cousin’s  ultimate 
succession ; and  he  must  make  all  these  sacrifices  without  assign- 
ing any  reason,  and  with  the  certainty  of  being  accounted  either  a 
madman  or  a criminal.  His  reverence  for  his  oath,  however,  pre- 
vails, and  he  determines  to  break  otf  his  engagement  with  Sidney — 
simply  telling  her  that  he  cannot  marry  her  except  by  perjuring 
himself— and  to  go  abroad  and  work  for  his  bread,  leaving  the  rents 


of  his  estates  to  accumulate  for  tho  benefit  of  the  heir.  In  what 
manner  and  with  what  consequences  he  candcs  out  liis  re.solution 
wo  will  leave  tiio  reader  to  find  out  from  the  novel  itself. 

Much  of  this  struggle  of  feeling  is  described  with  considerable 
power,  but  it  is  curious  that  ii,  should  never  have  struck  the  writer 
that  there  could  bo  no  doubt  as  to  her  hero’s  real  duty  under  the 
circumstances.  If  ladies  will  found  their  plots  on  cases  of  con- 
science, they  should  at  least  get  up  a little  casuistry.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  such  an  oath  as  is  here  described  would  have  no 
binding  force.  In  the  first  place,  it  could  only  be  kept  by  the 
sacrifice  of  another  person’s  rights;  for  an  intention  that  Frank 
Chalcote  should  have  what  legally  belonged  to  him  tliirty  or 
forty  years  later  could  not  alter  the  fact  tliat  lie  would  be  kept  out 
of  it  all  that  time,  so  that,  in  relation  to  him,  the  oath  was  in  effect  an 
oath  to  commit  a fraud.  In  the  next  place,  it  involved  the  viola- 
tion of  Sir  Everard’s  engagement  to  Sidney,  and  though  an  oath 
may  create  a new  obligation,  it  cannot  do  away  with  one  already  in 
being ; consequently  it  can  never  be  binding  when  it  makes  the 
fulfilment  of  a previous  promise  impossible.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  author  is  quite  right  in  describing  this  last  con- 
sideration as  having  the  very  contrary  effect  on  Sir  Everard’s  mind 
to  that  which,  if  properly  regarded,  it  ought  to  have  had : — 

Perhaps  it  was  the  very  knowledge  of  what  the  consequences  would  be  to 
himself  that  had  something  to  do  with  making  him  believe  that  it  must  be 
right  to  keep  the  oath.  For  a man  like  Everard,  intensely  conscientiou.s 
and  a little  wrong-headed,  might,  in  his  horror  of  letting  self-interest  bias  his 
judgment,  he  led  to  the  conclusion,  when  in  doubt  which  of  two  courses  it 
was  his  duty  to  take,  that  the  one  which  involved  tho  greater  danger  of  suf- 
fering to  himself  would  be  the  right  one. 

We  question  whether,  of  all  the  many  well-intended  rules  of  con- 
duct which  have  done  mischief  in  their  generation,  there  is  one 
which  can  show  a longer  list  of  evil  consequences  than  this. 
“ Always  choose  that  duty  which  is  most  disagreeable  to  yourself  ” 
would  be  an  admirable  maxim  for  a fallen  angel  with  a taste  for 
self-improvement,  and  a conviction,  based  on  experience,  that  his 
own  instincts  could  be  trusted  never  to  take  him  in  that  direction  ; 
but  when  applied  to  the  mixed  characters  of  ordinary  human 
beings,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  gaiide  them  wrong  as  right. 
And,  where  the  happiness  of  other  people  is  concerned,  it  simply 
amoimts  to  saying  that  the  interests  of  those  whom  you  love  best 
ought  to  be  postponed  to  those  of  everybody  else.  The  duties  you 
owe  to  them  are  naturally  the  pleasantest  to  yourself,  and  conse- 
quently, on  this  principle,  they  are  always  to  be  disregarded.  If  Sir 
Everard  had  not  been  engaged,  he  might  have  seen  that  he  had 
no  business  to  keep  his  oath  and  defraud  Frank.  His  duty  towards 
Sidney,  if  it  had  been  given  its  natm-al  weight,  would  have  sup- 
plied an  additional  motive  to  act  justly;  whereas,  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  this  mischievous  theory,  he  is  led  to  wrong  her  as  well 
as  Frank,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  makes  himself  miserable  in 
addition! 

Sidney  Chalcote,  take  her  altogether,  is  a very  agreeable  young 
lady,  but  the  writer  is  not  always  true  to  the  conception  of  her 
heroine’s  character  with  which  she  sets  out.  This  Sidney,  with 

plenty  of  eager  passionate  expression  in  her  large  eyes,  and 
plenty  of  pride  and  strong  will  about  her  mouth  and  chin,”  with 
her  “ love  for  liberty  and  solitary  country  walks,  her  hatred  of 
control,  and  contempt  for  all  domestic  employments,”  would 
hardly  be  so  upset  by  the  somewhat  tame  compliment — “ The 
dwyest  subject — aw — would  sound — aw— chawming  fwom  youaw 
lips — aw,”  as  to  answer  “ This  conversation  is  disagreeable  to  me,” 
and  walk  away  “ with  flashing  eyes.”  Nor  would  she  be  likely 
to  ask,  in  reference  to  her  lover,  “ Doesn’t  he  look  stunning  in. 
pink  ? ” * Still  less,  it  seems  to  us,  would  she  be  subdued  by 
a courtship  consisting  chiefly  of  Sir  Everard’s  reiterated  statements 
of  his  intention  to  marry  her.  A woman’s  will,  however  resolute, 
will  sometimes  yield  to  a man’s,  but  then  the  conquest  is  not 
effected  by  a mere  display  of  force.  To  speak  “ in  an  authoritative 
tone  that  made  her  blood  boil,”  to  answer  her,  when  she  tells  him 
she  will  never  marry  him,  “ with  a quiet  smile  ” and  “ Yes  you 
will,”  to  “ fold  his  arms  and  look  at  her  like  a hunter  watching 
prey  that  must  be  his  before  very  long,”  would  simply  have 
irritated  her  into  a more  obstinate  resistance.  A character  of 
Sidney’s  type  is  impressed,  not  by  seeing  that  her  lover  is  deter- 
mined to  bend  her  will,  but  by  discovering  that  she  has  no  power 
to  bend  his.  In  the  one  case,  she  feels  her  pride  insulted  ; in  the 
other,  she  recognizes  an  equal,  and  is  willing  to  consent  to  a com- 
promise. The  citadel  falls,  not  by  assault,  but  by  capitidation. 

The  love-making  of  Sidney’s  brother  belongs  to  a simpler  order  of 
things.  At  his  uncle’s  house  he  meets  a West  Indian  girl,  very 
fat,  very  silly,  and  with  30,000^.,  who  has  been  brought  there  by 
her  mother  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeming  Sir  Everard.  Miss 
Tracy,  however,  prefers  a briefless  cousin,  who  makes  himself 
agreeable,  to  an  eldest  son  who  does  not,  and  Frank  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  to  elope  with  him.  During  the  process 
of  escape,  Julia’s  powers  of  mind  are  displayed  to  great  advantage. 
They  meet  her  brother  in  the  garden,  and  would  get  by  imdetected 
if  she  did  not  burst  out  with  “ Oh,  Charles,  dear,  dear  Charles, 
don’t  tell  mamma,  and  I’ll  never,  never  do  it  again,  never  as  long 
as  I live  ”;  and  she  attempts  to  conciliate  a mother  with  a keen  eye 
to  the  main  chance  bj’-  such  a letter  as  this,  left  in  orthodox 
fashion  on  her  toilet-table 

I ask  you,  my  beloved  mother,  would  you  consign  two  young  loving, 
tender,  faithful,  and  devoted  hearts  to  an  early  tomb  ? would  you  break 
them  in  the  sunny  smiling  j'ears  of  their  leafy  June  ? would  you  see  them 
blighted,  withered,  like  gushing  rivulets  nipped  in  the  bud  ? TeU  me, 
dearest  mother,  would  you  see  me,  your  only,  your  loving  daughter,  pine 
away  like  a stricken  deer,  or  like  the  fan-  flowers  of  early  spring  ? 
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It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that,  after  reading  over  this 
and  a good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  “ with  many  a tender 
sigh  and  complacent  smile,”  she  again  takes  the  pen  and  dashes 
ofl‘  a practical  postscript : — 

You  must  remember  that  Frank  is  the  next  heir,  so  I may  be  Lady  Chal- 
cote  after  all — who  knows  ? I will  send  you  my  address  directly  we  are 
married,  so  that  you  may  know  where  to  write  to  me  and  send  me  your 
forgiveness  and  all  my  things. 

Frank  Chalcote  is  not  exactly  an  estimable  person,  for  on  one 
occasion,  when  his  cousin  has  gone  down  a mine  to  save  some 
drowning  men,  he  nourishes  a very  fervent  desire  that  he  may 
never  come  up  again.  But  he  is  amusing,  and  the  writer  has  been 
wise  enough  not  to  lay  on  the  dark  tints  too  thickly.  His  evil 
passions  die  away  again  when  Sir  Everard  reappears  above  ground, 
and,  though  he  despises  the  wife  he  has  run  away  with,  he  does 
not  ill-treat  or  even  dislike  her.  In  fact,  the  authoress  has  evi- 
dently taken  some  pains  to  work  out  her  conception  of  a thoroughly 
worldly  man.  He  ignores  everything  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
special  clique.  He  passes  for  a very  pious  young  man  because  he 
never  says  a word  against  the  truth  of  Noah’s  ark — a really 
earnest  thinker,  we  suppose,  being  never  able  to  resist  having 
a fling  at  that  venerable  relic.  He  sneers  impartially  at  Quixotic 
clergymen  who  sacrifice  their  benefices  to  their  convictions,  and  at 
conceited  laymen  who  hope  to  become  famous  by  ridiculing  their 
elders’  orthodoxy.  He  believes  everything  it  suits  his  purpose  to 
believe,  and  identifies  doubt  with  dyspepsia ; he  is  too  intellectual 
and  ethereal  to  know  the  common  wants  of  common  men,  and  no 
one  has  ever  beheld  him  hungry,  thirsty,  or  out  of  temper.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  very  unreal,  but  still  it  is  amusing  unreality ; and 
throughout  the  book  some  of  the  occasional  turns  of  expression 
are  decidedly  happy.  The  descriptions  of  the  yoimg  man  “ who 
had  a good  opinion  of  himself  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  it  ” ; of  the  young  lady  “ with  great  black  eyes  which  would 
have  looked  well  set  in  a brooch  ” j of  the  curate  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  kept  in  slippers  and  sermon-cases,  and  who 
asks,  in  making  arrangements  with  a new  rector,  whether 
‘‘followers  are  allowed,  as,  if  not,  he  must  ask  for  an  increase 
of  salary  ” ; of  the  satirist  who  deals  with  a corrupt  society,  “ as 
Isaak  Walton  with  his  frog — puts  it  on  the  hook  as  though 
he  loved  it  ” ; and  the  somewhat  sweeping  definition  of  French 
novels  as  “ concentrated  essence  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  in  yellow  paper  covers,”  are  instances  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  faults  and  inequalities.  Sir 
Everard  is  often  terribly  pompous,  and  when  he  tries  to  unbend 
he  usually  becomes  ridiculous.  Sidney  is  sometimes  rude 
where  she  is  meant  only  to  be  self-willed,  and  vulgar  where 
she  is  intended  to  be  piquant.  Frank  Chalcote  would 
hardly  begin  a conversation  with — “We  have  a mutual 
friend,  I think,  in  the  Marquis  of  Brent-tor  ” ; and,  disagreeable 
as  Mrs.  Tracy  is,  she  would  scarcely  tell  Sidney  to  her  face,  “ My 
dear  Julia  doesn’t  do  so,  nor  do  any  of  her  dear  young  friends. 
You  see,  in  London,  it  would  not  be  thought  quite  the  thing  — 
quite  ladylike,  you  know.”  It  is  an  advantage  of  not  being  able  to 
polish  a sarcasm  that  you  are  generally  obliged  to  keep  it  to  your- 
self. If  the  writer  of  Son  and  Heir  will  pay  rather  more  at- 
tention to  the  consistency  of  her  characters  in  little  things,  and 
check  an  occasional  disposition  to  redundancy  and  commonplace, 
her  next  efibrt  may  be  a great  advance  on  the  present.  Even  as  it 
is,  however,  she  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved 
a legitimate  success  by  strictly  legitimate  means. 


PATEESON’S  GLIMPSES  OF  EEAL  LIFE.* 

There  is  more  of  Bohemia  than  of  the  Theatrical  World  in 
Mr.  Peter  Paterson’s  Confessions,  and  that  world  is,  in  oiu’ 
opinion,  very  little  beholden  to  him  for  them.  That  scenic  life 
has  its  rough,  slatternly,  and  disreputable  side  we  do  not  need  to 
be  told.  But  has  not  every  profession  its  Bohemians  ? “A  priest 
in  drink,”  a market-doctor  and  his  nostrums,  attorneys  whose 
names  have  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  are  not  prodigies  in  any 
land,  but  they  are  not  generally  accepted  as  average  repre- 
sentatives of  divinity,  physic,  or  law.  Peeps  behind  the 
curtain,  when  unaccompanied  by  qualifying  elements,  have 
always  appeared  to  us  slender  and  unseemly  materials  for 
sport  or  description.  No  one  thinks  the  worse  of  the  stage 
for  Mr.  Dickens’s  pleasant  portrait  of  the  Crummies  family. 
The  Roman  Comique  of  Scarron  does  not  touch  the  character  or 
memory  of  Moliere.  These  are  legitimate  sketches  of  life  and 
manners.  But  to  exhibit  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  proscenium, 
as  Mr.  Paterson  does,  is  catering  for  idle  and  unhealthy  curiosity. 
How  do  lamps  and  wires  look  before  an  illumination,  or  after  it  ? 
Describe  an  artist’s  studio  or  a lawyer’s  chambers  as  Mr.  Paterson 
describes  the  stage  behind  the  curtain,  and  we  may,  if  we  will, 
get  some  “ excellent  fooling  ” from  the  paint-pots,  palettes,  and 
vamish-bottles  of  the  one,  or  from  the  dusty  papers  and  tin  boxes  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Paterson  admits  that  the  stage  and  its  properties 
should  be  seen  by  gas-light  only ; then  why  does  he  drag  them  into 
the  light  of  day?  He  forgets  the  maxim  of  the  satirist,  that 
the_  sharpest  thorn  of  poverty  is  “ quod  ridiculos  homines  facit” ; 
he  ignores  the  yet  more  humane  plea  that  the  best  of  stage  repre- 
sentations are  but  “ shows  ” ; he  describes  the  instruments  and 
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being  the  Confessions  of  Peter  Paterson,  a Strolling  Comedian.  Edinburgh  : 
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accessories  as  if  they  were  the  ends  and  objects  of  art;  he  forgets 
that  to  his  valet  no  man  is  a hero,  and  that  the  chaos  out  of  which  , 
worlds  are  formed  is  itself  neither  orderly  nor  lovely.  He  murders 
to  dissect ; he  anatomizes  Regan ; he  would  comment  on  Handet’s 
speech,  “ What  a piece  of  work  is  man  ! ” by  taking  us  into  the 
operating  room  of  Guy’s  or  Bartholomew’s.  A sketch  of  his 
personal  adventures  will  show  him  to  be  an  incompetent  witness 
even  in  his  own  court.  He  tells  his  readers  that  Mr.  Buckstone 
and  Mr.  Webster  and  other  excellent  actors  have  fared  as  hardly 
as  he  did  himself ; but  he  forgets,  or  seems  to  forget,  that  they 
conquered,  while  he  succumbed  to,  early  adversity. 

Mr.  Peter  Paterson  describes  himself  as  a stage-struck  young- 
ster — one  of  the  many  youths  who  are 

Foredoomed  their  father’s  souls  to  cross 
By  spouting  Shakspeare  when  they  should  engross. 

He  held  an  excellent  situation,  which,  he  candidly  says,  his 
unfortunate  propensity  for  “ spouting  ” led  him  to  give  up.  His 
friends  seem  to  have  been  as  foolish  as  himself,  and  — some  ex- 
tenuation of  his  folly  therein — pampered,  in  place  of  discom’aging, 
his  craze.  He  neglects  his  office,  shakes  off  the  trammels  of  day- 
book and  ledger,  collects  all  sorts  of  frippery,  reads  all  kinds  of 
silly  books,  and  rushes  upon  the  stage.  So  far,  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  or  very  discreditable  in  his  career.  Garrick  began 
life  as  a wine-merchant ; John  Kemble  was  educated  for  a priest. 
Not  one  actor  in  a himdred  is  brought  up,  like  Edmund  Kean,  not 
merely  for,  but  on  the  stage.  Many  having  a vocation  for  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  more  having  no  vocation  at  all,  have 
done  very  much  as  Mr.  Peter  Paterson  did ; but  none,  either  of  the 
gifted  or  the  ungifted,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  have  so  delibe- 
rately held  up  the  profession  to  contempt,  or  warned,  with  less 
pretensions  to  advise,  would-be  dramatic  heroes  “not  to  go  on  the 
stage.”  The  advice  may  be  sound,  but  it  comes  oddly  from  such  a 
“ Cathedra  Petri.” 

He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and 
breaks  down  under  “ stage-fright  ” before  he  utters  a word.  He 
is  counselled — and  on  all  occasions  the  players  were  better  coun- 
sellors than  his  friends,  to  play  Bernardo  before  he  again  aspires 
to  Hamlet.  He  is  told  that  his  genius  lies  in  low  comedy.  And 
so  far,  again,  his  is  a very  common  case.  Liston  long  wasted 
his  powers  on  heavy  Barons ; Elliston  to  his  dying  day  imagined 
tragedy  to  be  his  line  ; and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr, 
Keeley  was  for  some  time  a tyrant  or  an  impassioned  lover  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  in  days  when  Davidge  managed,  and  Fitzball 
composed  terrific  melodramas  for,  that  house.  But  Peter  Paterson 
succeeded  as  ill  in  low  comedy  as  in  high  tragedy.  Even  as 
“general  utility”  man  he  appears  to  have  been  nearly  useless; 
and  at  last,  after  a series  of  disappointments  and  miseries, 
he  finds  his  level  as  clown  to  a travelling  circus.  “Reader,” 
he  says,  “your  humble  servant  brought  up  the  rear  of  the' 
[equestrian]  procession,  dressed  as  a clown,  riding  upon  a gaily 
caparisoned  donkey.”  Now,  though  we  have  Hamlet’s  authority 
for  saying  “ Then  came  each  actor  upon  his  ass,”  we  cannot  con- 
sider a clown  so  mounted  well  entitled  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
theatre.  Being  a Scotchman,  Peter  should  have  recollected  the 
Scotch  proverb,  “ It  is  an  ill-bird  that  fyles  his  own  nest.”  And 
as  Peter  is  by  no  means  a blockhead,  we  think  it  the  less  gracious 
in  him  to  hold  up  to  contepipt  a very  respectable  profession,  into 
which,  without  any  vocation  for  it,  he  indiscreetly  blundered.  The 
public  is  sufficiently  inclined  to  be  unjust  in  its  opinion  of  actors 
without  the  aid  of  officious  tale-bearers. 

Peter  Paterson,  in  his  better  moods,  exhibits  some  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  actors.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  groups  his  “stars” 
oddly  together.  For  example,  he  puts  into  one  constellation 
“ C.  D.  Pitt,  Macready,  the  African  Roscius,  and  Miss  Helen 
Faucit ! ” Yet  his  account  of  Mr.  William  Murray  and  Mr. 
Mackay  is  true  and  spirited ; though,  with  a lively  recollection  of 
the  former  excellent  actor,  and  of  his  respect  for  both  his  profes- 
sion and  his  audience,  we  think  Peter’s  memory  must  have  played 
him  a trick  when  it  prompted  him  to  assert  that  he  had  “ seen  on 
the  Edinburgh  stage  a whole  scene  ‘ gagged  ’ by  Murray,  Mackay, 
and  Lloyd.”  Mr.  Paterson  is  much  more  at  home,  and  much 
better  worth  the  marking,  as  soon  as  he  really  descends  from  the 
stage  proper  into  Bohemia.  Under  canvas  he  is  excellent  com- 
pany. He  goes  through  various  miseries  with  a brave  rollicking 
spirit ; he  has  a keen  eye  and  an  answerable  pen,  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  merits  as  a vagabond,  we  incline  to  condone  his  failings 
and  foibles  as  a regular  actor.  In  circus  and  show  statistics  he  is 
a useful  and  amusing  guide.  Some  of  the  scenes  he  exhibits  are 
not  unworthy  of  Hogarth’s  or  Cruikshank’s  pencil.  We  take  the 
following  as  a sample  of  his  pen-and-ink  drawing : — 

The  behind  the  scenes  of  circus-dom  is  a quaint  enough  region.  There  is 
always  a soupqon  of  that  verj'  peculiar  zoological  aroma  indicative  of  the 
king  of  the  forest.  A great  fire  of  coke  bums  brightly  in  a large  iron  funnel, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  vacant  space  (the  extempore  green-room).  The 
tire  is  of  great  use  for  ventilating  purposes,  for  there  is  always  uppermost  a 
strong  perfume  of  damp  sawdust,  wet  litter,  and  horse-breath,  with  a faint 
indication  of  bad  drainage  and  other  miseries.  The  scene  at  the  fire  is 
motley  enough.  The  lazy  black  servant,  habited  in  the  gorgeous  oriental 
robe,  is  attentively  chalking  the  pumps  of  Mademoiselle  Aurelia,  the  tight- 
rope dancer  and  “ ascensionist,”  who  is  adjusting  her  pink  skirts  preparatory 
to  taking  her  “ turn.”  A medical  student  is  making  hot  love  to  Madame 
Fracatelli,  the  lady-devil  rider,  who,  as  the  bill  tells  us,  “ has  been  clothed 
with  fame  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  Eussia.”  The  funny  gentleman 
with  the  nodding  queue  or  tail-piece  looking  waggishly  over  his  whitened 
scalp,  his  nose  buried  in  a pint  of  half-and-half,  is  one  of  the  seven  great 
clowns  or  the  establishment — “that  oracle  of  pungent  satire,  Mr.  Henry 
White,  suvnamed  the  modem  Touchstone.”  ...  In  front  all  is  ablaze 
with  light  and  gaudy  calico,  and  each  acrobat  and  horseman  seems  to  excel 
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lu3  neighbour  in  his  leaps  and  hounds.  The  three  hours  of  performance  fly 
rapidly  away,  as  artist  after  artist  bounds  into  the  ring.  Trick  acts,  feats  on 
tlio  trapeze,  revolving  corkscrews,  descending  Mercuries,  in  short,  all  the 
puzzling  acts  of  contortion  incidental  to  the  modern  circus,  are  exliihited 
with  a grace  and  dexterity,  and  with  a firmness  of  nerve,  which  never  fails. 

The  morning  rehearsals  show  how  much  pain  goes  to  catering  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  public.  It  is  only  by  hard  practice  that  the 
agility  of  the  acrobats  and  horsemen  can  be  kept  up.  “ A bom 
acrobat  ” — we  have  just  been  told  that  some  circus  children  can 
walk  better  on  their  hands  than  on  their  feet — “one  of  a family  of 
tumblers,”  told  Mr.  Paterson,  “ It’s  all  in  the  practice,  sir ; you  can 
ti'ain  up  the  young  ’uns  to  stand  on  their  heads  as  easy  as  you 
could  teach  them  to  set  up  types.”  This  is  the  daily  morning 
practice : — 

Miss  <3aroline  Crockett  (name  in  the  hill,  Mdlle.  Salvador!  de  Medici)  is 
being  put  through  a new  act  by  her  uncle.  She  is  dressed  in  a short  ballet 
skirt,  and  has  on  a pair  of  light  canvas-shoes.  She  takes  the  various  leaps 
with  wonderful  precision,  and  only  once  does  she  miss  her  “ tip.”  For  a long 
hour,  until  both  horse  and  lady  show  signs  of  great  fatigue,  she  is  kept  at  her 
lesson  ; and  at  night  the  policy  of  this  rehearsal  is  apparent,  for  none  of  the 
company  are  rewarded  with  louder  plaudits  than  Mdlle.  de  Medici.  In 
another  sliding.  Professor  de  Bonderini  is  practising  his  three  sons  for  their 
drawing-room  entertainment.  One  of  them  is  only  four  years  of  age. 
Already  he  can  tumble  like  a ten-year-old  ; he  made  his  diibut  two  years  ago 
as  Tom  Thumb,  and  has  performed  all  sorts  of  business  — from  Cora’s  child 
to  being  baked  in  a pie  for  the  clown’s  dinner. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “ The  Mysteries  of  the  Ballet  ” we  have 
an  anecdote  of  a young  girl  whose  father  was  her  instructor,  and 
who  used  to  lock  her  and  himself  in  the  room  where  she  received 
her  lessons,  so  that  he  might  not  be  overcome  by  the  importunity 
of  his  wife  imploring  him  to  spare  their  daughter.  After  a two 
hours’  lesson,  she  would  fall  exhausted  on  the  cai-pet,  and  lie  there 
till  she  was  undressed,  sponged,  and  resuscitated,  being  all  the 
time  in  a state  of  insensibility.  Her  father  had  determined,  cost 
what  it  might,  that  his  daughter  should  be  the  first  in  her  pro- 
fession. Such  she  became ; for  was  she  not  Taglioni  ? 

We  have  to  thank  Peter  Paterson  for  enlightening  us  as  to  the 
kind  of  spectacles  that  suit  different  places.  It  requires,  as  we  can 
readily  imagine,  much  natural  tact,  as  well'  as  a great  deal  of 
acquired  knowledge,  to  travel  profitably  with  a show.  Some  towns 
are  good  for  one  description  of  show,  and  bad  for  another.  Thus 
panoramas  take  best  in  cathedral  or  educational  towns  (we  are 
reminded  of  Miss  Monflathers  and  Mrs.  Jarley’s  wax-work)  such 
as  Lichfield,  York,  or  Edinburgh,  the  latter  city  being  particularly 
good  for  a “ Holy  Land  ” every  two  years.  The  genteel  conjurors 
at  high  prices  are  also  very  favourably  received  in  such 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  acrobatic  exhibitions  and  mena- 
geries take  best  with  the  “ rude  ” and  less  orthodox  or  less 
credulous  “ mechanicals  ” of  Manchester,  Preston,  SheflSeld,  &c. ; 
while  the  rural  population — “optat  ephippia  bos  piger” — prefers 
horsemanship  to  Jerusalem  or  sleight-of-hand.  The  Aztecs  Mr. 
Paterson  pronounces  one  of  the  best-worked  shows  of  recent 
years.  The  Feejee  Mermaid,  he  says,  was  “ one  of  Mr.  Bamum’s 
most  successful  speculations.”  After  ushering  in  this  phenomenon 
of  the  deep  through  the  usual  avenues — notices  in  the  newspapers, 
woodcuts,  wall-literature,  private  inspections  (the  latter  seem  to 
have  “ taken  in  the  very  elect  ” — namely,  “ able  editors  ”) — he, 
Barnum,  netted  dollars  by  the  peck.  He  thus  describes  the 
creation  of  the  mermaid  : — She,  it  appears,  “was  a combination  of 
the  upper  half  of  a monkey  with  the  lower  part  of  a fish ; and  the 
monkey  and  the  fish  were  so  ingeniously  conjoined  that  nobody 
could  discover”  — we  presume  neither  human  nor  veterinary 
surgeons  were  admitted — “ the  point  at  which  the  junction  was 
formed.  . . . Its  mouth  was  open,  its  tail  turned  over  and 

its  arms  thrown  up,  as  if  it  had  died  in  the  gi-eatest  agony.”  We 
are  sorry  to  learn,  for  the  honour  of  the  sex,  that  “ lady  giantesses 
are  always  humbugs.”  They  deceive  the  public  by  their  “ long 
dresses  ” (crinoline  would  take  off  from  the  appearance  of  por- 
tentous height)  “made  to  trail  on  the  floor  of  the  caravan  in 
order  to  hide  the  erection  upon  which  they  are  mounted — namely, 
a pair  of  high  sandals,  with  soles  perhaps  six  or  eight  inches  thick, 
on  which  they  stalk  up  and  down  the  exhibition  with  great 
dignity.”  So  did  the  actors  on  the  Athenian  stage  presenting 
gigantic  Electras  and  Antigones.  But  most  is  our  fancy  taken 
with  the  following  device.  Deaths,  sales,  or  escapes  had 
emptied  a wild-beast  show  of  all  its  inmates  except  a solitary 
she-bear.  She  was  clean  shaved,  arrayed  in  female  attire, 
and  bound  upright  in  a chair.  Thus  sitting,  and  perchance  as 
uncomfortable  in  her  position  as  “infelix  Theseus”  himself.  Dame 
Ursula  was  exhibited  as  the  Pig-faced  Lady.  The  thought  was 
a happy  one  for  the  manager;  it  enabled  him  to  recruit  his 
finances  and  re-stock  his  caravans.  We  suspect  some  of  the  credu- 
lous ancients  who  wrote  mfi  Oavgaaioiv  were  victims  of  the 
Barnums  and  Bear-herds  of  their  days.  The  Feejee  Mermaid 
and  the  Pig-faced  Lady  have  a marvellous  antique  savour.  Could 
the  elder  Pliny  by  any  chance  have  met  with  a copy  of  some 
Greek  or  Latin  Peter  Paterson’s  Confessions  ? 

We  learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  quadrupeds  are  trained 
for  the  circus  at  much  less  expense  of  suffering  to  themselves  than 
bipeds.  In  fact,  the  horse  who,  as  a colt,  is  thought  fit  for  the 
circus  has  drawn  a prize  ih  the  lottery  of  equine  life.  The  dog 
who  is  drawn  early  lor  public  amusement  is  a lucky  dog.  Pigs — 
that  is  to  say  the  learned  members  of  the  Gens  Suilla  — are 
educated  through  their  sensual  appetites,  a fact  which  calls  to 
mind  how  frequently  Greek  scholarship  has  been  combined  with 
great  capacity  for  meat  and  drink.  The  performing  pig  affords 


one  more  example  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  brains  and 
stomach : — 

Tliis  -wise  animal  [saj's  Mr.  Paterson]  ■will  go  round  in  a circle  and  point 
out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  read  a sentence,  the  sole  power  of  piggy’.s 
intelligence  being  vested  in  a quick  sense  of  smell,  as  below  the  A or  K that 
it  has  to  point  out  is  placed  some  perfumed  substance  that  naturally  attracts 
the  nose  of  the  pig. 

Whoever  is  curious  to  learn  how  plays  are  cut  down  to  suit 
managerial  convenience  or  theatrical  necessity  shotild  turn  to  Mr. 
Paterson’s  account  of  a performance  of  the  Castle  Spectre  in  a 
booth.  It  suggests  speculations  about  the  possible  handling  of 
Shakspeare  himself  by  managers  of  the  Curtain  and  Bull  theatres 
two  centuries  and  a half  ago.  Such  sifting,  vtunnowing,  and 
paring  down  may  have  lost  us  here  and  there  a connecting  link  of 
his  scenes,  or  some  priceless  gem  of  invention  or  fancy.  Of  the 
mode,  also,  in  which  actors  canvass  and  criticise  one  another’s 
performance  there  is  a graphic,  though  rough,  sketch  in  these 
Confessions  of  a stroller. 

We  desire  to  part  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Paterson.  He  has 
talents  of  observation  and  description,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
incapacity  for  the  stage.  If  he  has  not  resumed  the  ledger  and 
day-DOok,  we  trust  that  he  has  work  for  his  pen.  His  great  error 
is  to  have  used  for  mirth  and  laughter  a profession  which  did  not 
invite  him,  and  into  which  he  intruded  himself  invitd  Min^vd, 


MAJOR-GENEKAL  WOLFE.* 

( Second  Notice.) 

The  campaign  in  which  Wolfe  met  his  death  is  interesting  on 
his  own  account,  and  also  because  of  the  possibility,  however 
remote,  that  the  scene  of  it  may  one  day  witness  a fresh  contest 
for  empire  in  Canada.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  planned  this  campaign,  de- 
signed that  it  should  comprise  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the  three 
principal  strongholds  of  New  France — namely,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Montreal  was  commanded  by 
General  Amherst,  to  whom  Wolfe,  although  employed  separately 
against  Quebec,  was  subordinate.  The  fleet  which  convoyed  and 
co-operated  with  Wolfe’s  army  was  commanded  by  Bear- Admiral 
Saunders,  a brave  and  able  officer,  with  whom  Wolfe  was  able  to 
act  -with  a cordiality  by  no  means  common  in  the  records  of  con- 
joint military  and  naval  services.  The  port  of  rendezvous  was 
Louisbourg,  where  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  Wolfe 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  “ Whatever  the  end  is,  I flatter  myself  that  His 
Majesty  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  troops.” 
The  fleet  and  convoy  entered  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  difficulties  of 
navigating  what  was  then  an  imperfectly  known  river  were  sur- 
mounted -with  the  usual  skiU  of  British  sailors,  and  on  June  27th, 
1759,  a landing  was  effected  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  which  shelters 
on  the  east  the  basin  of  Quebec  and  divides  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
two  branches.  The  western  extremity  of  this  island  is  rather 
more  than  a league  from  the  end  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  and  about  half  that  distance  from  the  promontory  of 
Point  Levi,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  fleet  was  at  first 
anchored  in  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  La-wrence,  but  a violent 
storm  warned  Admiral  Saunders  of  the  insecurity  of  this  anchorage, 
and  he  determined  to  carry  his  fleet  into  the  basin  of  Quebec. 
With  this  object,  he  requested  Wolfe  to  occupy  Point  Levi  with  a 
body  of  troops,  so  as  to  prevent  the  French  from  annoying  the 
fleet  in  its  new  position.  The  French  having  neglected  to  fortify 
Point  Levi,  it  was  easily  occupied  by  the  English.  For  several 
days  Wolfe  was  incessantly  engaged  in  superintending  the  works 
on  Point  Levi  and  on  the  western  point  of  Orleans,  for  until  these 
two  positions  were  secured  the  safety  of  the  fleet  in  the  basin  was 
not  complete.  When  these  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
render  the  positions  tenable  by  detachments,  Wolfe,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  crossed  over  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and 
encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  east 
of  its  tributary  the  Montmorenci.  This  river  is  fordable  at  several 
points,  and  Wolfe  hoped,  at  one  or  other  of  them,  to  penetrate  the 
enemy’s  entrenchments  and  bring  on  a general  engagement. 
Having  placed  his  camp  on  the  north  bank  in  a state  of 
complete  defence,  he  commenced  a bombardment  of  Quebec 
from  batteries  which  he  had  erected  on  the  south  shore 
and  from  bomb-ketches.  The  next  important  step  was . 
to  take  advantage  of  the  flood-tide  and  a favom-able  wind 
to  pass  the  batteries  of  the  to'wn  with  the  lighter  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  and  gain  the  upper  river.  This  movement,  which 
was  successfully  accomplished,  was  of  great  interest  to  Wolfe, 
who  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  squadron;  and 
it  was  a heavy  blow  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  as  their  water 
communication  'with  Montreal  was  thereby  cut  off.  During  this 
period  the  enemy  made  two  attempts  to  bm-n  the  English  fleet  by 
fire-ships  sent  do'wn  with  the  tide.  In  the  second  attempt,  they 
employed  a formidable  raft  composed  of  many  small  vessels  chained 
together,  and  laden  ■with  every  description  of  combustibles.  This 
attempt,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  baffled  by  the  intrepidity 
of  the  sailors,  who  grappled  the  raft  before  it  entered  the  basin 
and  towed  it  ashore.  While  busy  at  this  work,  one  sailor  was 
heard  to  say  to  another,  “ Damn  me.  Jack,  didst  thee  ever  take 
hell  in  tow  before  ? ” 

Thus  far  Wolfe  had  been  successful.  He  had  occupied 
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the  positions  essential  to  remaining  before  Quebec,  and  bad 
completed  all  the  preliminaries  of  bis  enterprise,  but  now  it  be- 
came necessary  to  consider  bow  be  should  set  about  the  en- 
terprise itself.  His  adversary  Montcalm,  who  was  w^ell  skilled  in 
war,  remained  within  bis  intrencbments,  and  could  not  be  dcco5'ed 
into  an  engagement.  Finding  that  the  ford  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
morenci  Falls  was  passable  for  some  hours  at  the  lowest  of 
the  tide,  Wolfe  made  dispositions  for  an  attack  irpon  the  French 
camp  beyond  that  river.  The  events  of  the  unlucky  day 
which  followed  have  been  described  by  Wolfe  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  says  that  the  obstacles  he  had  m.ct  with  in  the  siege 
were  much  greater  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  not  so  much 
from  the  number  of  the  enemy  as  from  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  which  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  seemed  wisely  to  depend 
upon.  After  mentioning  the  passage  of  light  vessels  into  the 
upper  river,  he  says,  “ This  enabled  me  to  reconnoitre  the  country 
above,  where  I found  the  same  attention  on  the  enemy’s  side,  and 
great  difficulties  on  ours,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  obstacles  to  our  communication  with  the  fleet.”  If  any  attempt 
were  made  above  the  town,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  body  first 
landed  could  not  be  reinforced  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy’s  whole  army.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  Wolfe 
had  thought  of  attempting  to  laud  at  St.  Michael’s,  about  three 
miles  above  the  town,  but  the  hazard  appeared  so  great  that  he 
desisted.  He  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  plan  which  he  formed  for 
an  attack  below  the  town.  One  portion  of  the  force  employed  was 
to  land  from  boats  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
another  portion  forded  the  Montmorenci  below  the  falls,  and  a com- 
bined attack  was  thus  to  be  made  on  the  position  of  Montcalm’s 
army,  which  had  its  left  on  the  Montmorenci,  its  right  on  the 
St.  Charles  River,  and  its  front  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Al- 
though this  attempt  appeared  hazardous,  and  the  difficulties 
proved  on  trial  to  be  even  greater  than  had  been  calculated,  still 
it  would  probably  have  succeeded  if  the  troops  first  landed  from 
the  boats  had  behaved  steadily.  But  they  rushed  precipitately 
upon  the  French  works,  and  with  equal  speed  back  again.  The 
time  thus  lost,  added  to  some  previous  delays  which  were  acci- 
dental, made  it  near  night,  and  the  tide  began  to  rise,  so  that 
Wolfe  thought  it  advisable  not  to  persevere  in  so  difficult  an 
attack,  lest,  in  case  of  a repulse,  the  retreat  across  the  ford  might 
be  uncertain.  Accordingly,  he  withdrew  the  troops,  and  thus 
ended  the  only  attempt  at  taking  Quebec  which  Wolfe  repre- 
sented himself  as  able  to  consider  in  the  least  hopeful.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  the  report  of  this  failure  was 
addressed,  understood  Wolfe’s  character  well  enough  to  expect 
success  where  it  was  not  promised,  but  the  public  took  his  gloomy 
despatch  literally,  and  was  prepared  by  it  to  hear  of  his  defeat. 
This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  land  below  the  town  was  made  on 
the  31st  of  July,  when  the  British  armament  had  been  before 
Quebec  more  than  a month.  Wolfe’s  delicate  constitution  now 
yielded  under  the  disappointments  and  anxiety  he  had  suffered. 
These,  together  with  bodily  fatigue,  brought  on  a fever,  which 
totally  disabled  him  for  several  days.  Thus  the  month  of  August 
passed  in  inactivity.  The  Admiral  having  complained  to  Wolfe 
of  the  report  which  he  was  preparing  to  send  home  of  the  mis- 
adventoe  at  Montmorenci,  as  attributing  an  undue  share  of  it  to 
the  navy,  Wolfe  altered  his  report,  and  wrote  to  the  Admiral : — 

I am  sensible  of  my  errors  in  the  course  of  the  campaign ; see  clearly 
wherein  I have  been  deficient ; and  think  a little  more  or  less  blame,  to  a 
man  that  must  necessarily  be  ruined,  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

Betw'een  sickness  and  despondency,  Wolfe’s  condition  daring  the 
month  of  August  must  have  been  deplorable.  In  order  that  the 
public  service  might  not  suffer  by  his  illness,  he  submitted  three 
plans  of  action  to  his  brigadiers,  and  desired  them  to  consider 
what  could  best  be  done.  The  brigadiers  reported  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  natural  strength  of  the  enemy’s  situation  between  the 
rivers  St.  Charles  and  Montmorenci  made  the  result  of  an  attack 
there,  if  attempted,  very  doubtfid.  They  thought  that  the  most 
probable  method  of  striking  an  effectual  blow  was  to  bring  the 
troops  to  the  south  shore,  and  carry  on  the  operations  above 
the  town.  “If  we  can  establish  ourselves  on  the  north  shore, 
the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  must  fi^ht  us  on  our  own  terms. 
We  are  between  him  and  his  provisions,  and  between  him  and 
the  army  opposing  General  Amherst.”  This  was  the  same  plan 
that  Wolfe  had  already  considered  and  rejected,  as  appears  i'rom 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  may  have  been  quite  right  in  re- 
jecting the  plan  at  first  as  too  hazardous,  but  affairs  had  now 
reached  a point  at  which  it  was  necessary  either  to  risk  a 
good  deal  or  to  abandon  all.  Some  of  Wolfe’s  biographers 
have  raised  a debate  whether  their  hero  or  his  subordi- 
nates ought  to  have  the  credit  of  having  suggested  the  plan  by 
which  Quebec  was  taken.  There  was,  however,  no  very  brilliant 
originality  of  genius  displayed  in  proposing,  when  an  attack  on  the 
south  had  failed,  to  try  an  attack  upon  the  north.  The  proof  of 
generalship  lay,  not  in  conceiving  the  idea,  but  in  filling  up  the 
details  of  the  plan,  and  carrying  them  into  execution.  With  good 
troops  and  good  fortune,  an  attack  upon  the  south  might  have 
tm-ned  out  as  weU  as  did  the  attack  upon  the  north.  But 
accidents  happened  on  the  south  side,  and  the  troops  first  landed 
did  not  do  their  duty.  If  things  had  gone  well,  the  French  might 
have  been  beaten  in  spite  of  their  entrenchments ; and  although 
the  river  St.  Charles  would  have  been  between  the  English  and 
Quebec,  it  would  probably  have  proved  that  Wolfe  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  “ a victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties.”  However,Wolfe’s 
health  was  now  partially  restored,  and  he  determined  to  try  what 
could  be  done  on  the  north  side.  On  September  3 the  British 


troops  decamped  from  Montmorenci,  and  were  carried  in  boats 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Point  Levi.  Thence  thej^  moved  by 
land  and  water  some  miles  up  the  river.  The  easterly  winds 
which  now  prevailed  enabled  ships  to  pass  the  town  in  the 
night,  with  provisions,  artillery,  &c.  Wet  weather  prevented 
immediate  action,  and  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  WoKe 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  : — 

I am  so  far  recovered  as  to  do  business,  but  my  constitution  is  entirely 
ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  considerable  service  to 
the  State,  or  without  any  pi’ospeot  of  it. 

The  same  letter  contains  the  important  observation  that  Wolfe’s 
opponent  had  “ the  strongest  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  to 
rest  the  defence  of  the  town  and  colony  upon.”  Westward 
of  the  city  of  Quebec  lies  the  elevated  table-land  called  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  the  only  place  where  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  interposition  of  Montcalm’s  intrenched  army 
had  left  the  stronghold  vidnerable.  These  heights  are  from  200 
to  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  as  the  dills 
which  must  be  ascended  in  order  to  reach  them  were  considered 
inaccessible,  they  were  only  lined  by  a few  posts,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  movements  of  the  invaders.  After  Wolfe  had 
decamped  from  Montmorenci,  Montcalm  sent  a detachment  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  river ; but,  fearing  that  the  British  admiral  would 
attack  the  French  ships,  which  had  retired  further  up,  this  detach- 
ment had  marched  for  their  protection.  Meanwhile,  Wolfe,  having 
reconnoitred  every  inch  of  the  rocky  barrier  he  had  resolved  to 
climb,  at  length  pitched  upon  a spot  for  the  ascent  about  two 
miles  above  Quebec,  now  called  Wolfe’s  Cove,  but  then  bearing 
the  name  of  L’Anse  du  Foulon.  Having  made  arrangements  for 
an  attack  on  the  night  of  the  1 2th  of  September,  Wolfe  wrote 
to  Colonel  Burton  at  Point  Levi,  instructing  him  as  to  the  part 
his  regiment  was  to  take  in  it,  and  adding : — “ If  we  succeed  in 
the  first  business  it  may  produce  an  action  which  may  produce 
the  total  conquest  of  Canada.” 

Wolfe  was  now  on  board  ship  off  Cape  Rouge,  a few  miles  above 
the  spot  chosen  for  his  attempt.  Turning  for  a moment  from  his 
public  to  his  private  history,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
previous  winter  he  liad  begun  a second  courtship,  which,  imlike 
his  first,  was  exceedingly  rapid  and  successful.  Qn  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  Wolfe  delivered  to  a young  naval  officer  a portrait  of 
his  betrothed.  Miss  Lowther,  with  a request  that,  if  his  presenti- 
ment of  death  should  be  fulfilled  on  the  morrow,  his  friend  would 
restore  it  to  her.  That  young  naval  officer  was  John  Jervis,  after- 
wards Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent.  At  midnight  the  troops  entered 
the  boats,  which,  when  ranged  in  order,  rowed  gently  down  the 
river  along  the  north  bank,  assisted  by  the  ebbing  tide.  The  night 
was  calm,  but  dark.  The  story  goes  that  Wolfe,  as  he  sat  in  his 
boat,  repeated  in  a whisper  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  and  said  to  his 
officers  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  piece  than 
take  Quebec.  The  landing  was  a happy  compound  of  courage  and 
good  fortune.  At  the  spot  called  L’Anse  du  Foulon  is  a little 
basin  with  a narrow  beach,  from  which  the  precipice  rises  almost 
vertically  250  feet.  There  was  a winding  path  leading  to  the 
heights,  but  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  barely  ascend  abreast. 
The  enemy’s  posts  were  numerically  weak,  and  they  were  sur- 
prised. Both  by  the  path  and  by  scrambling  up  the  clifi's  the  British 
soldiers  gained  the  top  with  little  loss,  and  when  day  dawned  on 
the  13th  of  September,  Wolfe  found  himself  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  Excluding  the  small  detachments  that  kept  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  Orleans  and  Point  Levi,  his  army  numbered  4,826 
men.  One  gun  only  could,  with  great  labour,  be  trailed 
up  the  cliff.  Montcalm  had  been  deceived  by  demonstrations 
of  the  heavy  ships  of  the  English  fieet,  and  was  expecting 
an  attack  upon  his  camp  below  the  town.  He  disbelieved  the 
first  report  which  reached  him  of  the  landing  above  the  town,  but, 
on  ascending  an  eminence  and  beholding  the  enemy,  he  said,  “ Yes, 
I see  them  where  they  ought  not  to  be.”  Immediately  he  pre- 
pared for  the  battle  which  alone  could  now  save  Quebec.  Huriy- 
ing  his  battalions  over  the  bridge  across  the  St.  Charles,  Montcalm 
arrayed  them  against  the  English  on  a field  well  suited  for  the 
display  of  discipline,  skill,  and  valour.  Altogether  he  mustered 
7,520  royal  and  colonial  troops,  with  artillery.  The  Canadians, 
however,  were  no  match  for  the  steady  veterans  who  on  that 
day  justified  the  confidence  frequently  expressed  by  Wolfe,  and 
the  French  regular  troops,  deserted  by  their  allies,  had  no  choice 
but  to  follow  them  in  flight.  Wolfe  had  awaited  the  enemy’s 
advance ; when  they  came  on  he  closed  with  them,  so  that  they 
might  feel  bullets  and  bayonets  at  once.  The  battle  was  decided 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  Wolfe  received  three  wounds,  of 
which  he  died  at  the  moment  of  assured  success.  His  last  order 
was  to  cut  off  the  fl3nng  enemy  from  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles 
River.  His  last  words  were,  “ Now  God  be  praised ; I die  in 
peace.”  His  worthy  adversary,  Montcalm,  received  a wound  of 
which  he  died  next  dajn 

The  military  reputation  of  England  would  probably  have  stood 
higher  than  it  did  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  if 
she  had  not  lost  her  two  most  promising  soldiers,  Wolfe  and  Clive, 
in  the  flower  of  life.  Either  of  these  generals  would  have  been 
a sore  antagonist  for  the  American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Wolfe  died  in  his  thirty- third  year.  He  was 
■young  in  years,  and  stiU  more  in  mind,  for  he  always  sought 
improvement  in  professional  and  other  knowledge;  and  if  he 
had  lived  to  return  home  after  defeating  Montcalm  and  cap- 
turing Quebec,  he  would  still  have  been  the  same  as  in  earlier  and 
undistinguished  years.  Forgetting  those  things  which  were  behind, 
he  would  have  pressed  onward  to  those  which  were  before.  He 
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sometimes  talked  of  quitting'  the  army,  but  however  much  he  may 
have  loved  domestic  life,  he  loved  the  military  profession  more.  If 
he  had  not  loved  that  profession  with  no  common  love,  he  could  not 
have  struggled  as  he  did  against  weakness  and  disease.  “ Don’t  tell 
mo,”  he  once  said,  “ of  constitution.  Spirit  will  carry  a man  through 
everything.”  The  spirit  on  which  he  relied  was,  however,  widely 
different  from  that  buoyant  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and 
fortune  which  is  almost  inseparably  associated  with  the  popular 
idea  of  a great  commander.  Wolfe’s  habit  of  mind  was  to  think 
that  he  had  never  done  enough  to  ensure  success,  or  to  entitle  him 
to  expect  it.  But,  even  where  he  hoped  little,  he  was  ready  to 
dare  and  to  endure  all  things. 


A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.* 

TRAP  to  Catch  a Sunbeam  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
thoroughly  successful.  It  is  a sort  of  trapping  in 
which  people  are  not  always  as  prosperous  as  might  be  wished, 
and  in  which  a little  instruction  is  grievously  needed  by 
the  general  public.  How  many  sunbeams  everybody  misses 
that  lie  broadly  in  his  path,  it  would  he  an  unsatisfactory 
piece  of  arithmetic  to  count.  The  Guardian  Angel  is  also 
a success,  but  qualified  with  a little  weakness  in  the  dramatic 
element  of  the  story.  The  caricature  of  Mrs.  Broadwood  and  her 
lisping  daughters  is  a shade  too  broad,  and  the  conversations, 
we  are  obliged  to  own,  are  a little  wateiy.  Still  the  book  is  a 
good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone,  and  quite  unsensational ; and  the 
moral  is  not  obtrusively  inflicted  on  the  reader.  The  author  has 
a good  notion  of  the  guardian  angel  of  practical  life.  There  is  no 
denial  of  a beautiful  article  of  many  thoughtful  persons’  faith,  but 
along  with  it  is  a tolerably  clear  intimation  that  the  ordinary  angel 
of  the  sort  is  generally  embodied  in  substantial  flesh  and  blood. 
The  heroine’s  principle  is  that 

the  bright  side  is  mostly  the  right  side  ; it  would  be  a strange  thing  if  we 
turned  all  our  pictures  udth  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and  made  up  our  dresses 
on  the  wrong  side  instead  of  the  right  [the  guardian  angel  of  the  book  being, 
by  the  way,  a dressmaker]  ; but  it  is  what  most  people  do,  I think.  I gene- 
rally take  my  troubles  and  look  at  them,  and  turn  thft  best  side  out,  and  by 
hiding  the  ugly  we  almost  forget  it’s  got  one. 

And  so,  while  the  matter-of-fact  mother  sees  nothing  more  in  her 
than  “Yes,  she’s  wonderful  cheerful,  sure,”  and  the  mother’s 
prosaic  friend  ingeniously  debits  her  with  her  excellences  — 
“a  cheerful  disposition  is  a great  blessing,  and  them  as  has  it  has 
a great  call  to  be  thankful  ” — the  dressmaking  angel  saves  her 
beloved  out  of  an  ugly  scrape,  though  she  knows  all  along  that  his 
heart  is  not  hers.  And  when  all  is  over,  and  he  is  married,  she 

knew  now  it  was  all  ended,  evei'y  happy  dream  she  had  indulged  in — all,  all 
gone  for  ever  ; he  was  restored  to  his  position  ; his  own  Edith  would  be  his 
wife  ; and  she  herself  was  his  foster-sister,  the  daughter  of  a poor  country 
carpenter — nothing  more  ; never  anything  more  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  shining  through  the  little  lattice  window  ■woke 
her  to  the  memory  of  this  sorrow ; but  Dora  had  done  as  usual — looked  at  it 
well  and  resolutely  ; turned  its  ugly  side  against  the  wall,  and  made  up  her 
mind  only  to  look  at  its  pleasant  one. 

It  had  a bright  side,  she  knew,  like  all  troubles. 

On  that  bright  side  she  saw  Harry  happy  through  her  means  ; she  saw 
herself  the  stay  and  comfort  of  her  poor  old  parents'  last  days  ; and,  above 
all,  she  saw  how  this  sorrow  led  her  to  remember  and  strive  more  earnestly 
to  attain  that  rest  which  is  promised  to  those  who  have  borne  well  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ; and  so  she  could  say  contentedly  “ it  is  well 
and  rise  quickly,  and  be  downstairs  busy  at  her  household  duties  as  though 
she  had  never  been  away,  and  show  a bright  cheerful  face  at  breakfast  to 
gladden  her  poor  old  mother,  and  make  her  enjo}'  their  humble  meal  better 
than  she  had  done  any  morning  during  her  child’s  absence. 

This  is  not  fine  writing  at  all.  To  “remember  and  strive,”  &c.  is 
even  slipshod,  and  there  is  a bit  of  sermon  in  it  that  is  on 
the  edge  of  commonplace ; but  here  is  fairly  sketched  out 
a good  every-day  angel’s  work,  and  how  she  did  it,  and  how  the 
good  work  done  returned  into  her  bosom,  its  own  great  reward. 
The  writer  is  evidently  of  the  old  home-bred,  simple-minded- 
Christian  sort ; and  somehow,  people  who  have  been  living  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  in  a sort  of  theological  dog-days,  whirling 
and  whistling  all  the  while  along  the  bran-new  railway  of  free 
thought,  among  philosophies  made  to  order  and  arithmetics  run  to 
seed— fancying  that  we  are  lords  of  half  a dozen  creations  beside 
our  own,  and  finding  at  the  end  that  we  are  only  very  hot  and 
tired — turn  to  the  quiet  simplicity  of  undogmatic  well-doing  with 
something  of  the  sensation  with  which  one  welcomes  green  fields 
and  an  old  gable  or  two  and  a bypath,  after  some  hoiu-s  of 
a-mile-a-niinute  including  stoppages.  If  the  book  is  almost  too 
green  here  and  there,  one  readily  forgives  it.  And,  after  all,  there 
is  a good  deal  of  healthy  mother-thrift  and  wife-thrift  about  the 
thing,  and  not  a little  of  artistic  excellence  in  the  foil  to  the 
guardian  angel  that  the  authoress  has  judiciously  provided.  Edith 
also  is  a guardian  angel  in  her  way,  only  her  way  is  the  un- 
pleasant one  that  self-appointed  angels  commonly  take.  She  is 
very  self-denying,  very  self-sacrificing,  only  self-assertion  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  denial  and  the  sacrifice ; everybody  may  be  happy, 
only  she  is  to  make  them  so. 

The  story  is  a simple  one,  not  by  any  means  new,  but  fairly  and 
unaftectedly  told.  Harry  Aylmer  is  the  son  of  a rich  father, 
blessed  with  a spendthrift  second  wife.  How  Harry  comes  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a clerk  in  a bank,  one  does  not  quite  see.  He 
is  entrusted  with  zol.  to  hand  over  to  a poor  liiend  of  the 
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cashier,  which  he  very  distinctly  sees  his  step-mother  steal  in  the 
night,  llis  version  oi'  the  case  is,  of  course,  not  believed,  and  he 
is  turned  out  of  doors.  He  takes  a gamekeeper’s  place  near  his 
quondam  foster-parents  in  the  country ; and  tliither  in  a month  or 
two  come  Herbert  Lascellcs  and  his  bride,  and  Herbert’s  sister 
Edith — Harry’s  fiancee — with  them.  An  accident  discovers  the 
lovers  to  each  other,  and  there  is  the  proper  amount  of  lovers’ 
sorrows.  Geraldine  Ijascelles  is  a good-natured,  not  over-wise 
wife,  who  has  been  filled  with  good  advice  about  the  necessity 
of  being  mistress  in  her  own  house  ; and  Edith  is  made  a sort  of 
domestic  bugbear  before  she  is  aware  of  it,  “shuts  up”  her 
sister-in-law  unconsciously,  and  becomes  a superior  woman  with- 
out at  all  knowing  why.  Geraldine’s  weekly  bills  get  of  course 
into  a considerable  mess.  Edith  (with  a generosity  that  we  fear 
is  not  borne  out  by  ordinary  experience)  pays  them  on  the  sly, 
out  of  a legacy  which  she  unaccountably  keeps  in  her  desk 
instead  of  in  the  bank  or  in  the  funds ; and  has  to  leave  her 
brother’s  house,  after  a scene,  in  consequence.  She  takes  refuge 
with  the  gamekeeper  until  she  can  write  to  “ Uncle  Barham.” 
This  personage  is  no  relation,  but  he  loved  her  mother  nobody 
knows  how  long  ago,  carries  the  bitter  secret  inside  his  waist- 
coat for  a generation  or  so,  and  is  as  testy  as  the  conventional 
rich  imcle  with  whom  playgoers  are  a little  too  familiar.  The 
gamekeeper  has  a fever,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  soon  as 
Edith  comes,  and  there  follows  the  usual  amount  of  nursing, 
devotion,  and  the  stock  et  ceteras  of  the  situation.  Meanwhile, 
Harry’s  foster-sister,  Dora,  the  carpenter’s  daughter,  has  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  goes  to  London.  Harry 
lets  out  the  secret  of  the  zol.  in  his  delirium,  which  serves  her 
for  a clue,  and  she  works  her  way  into  the  household  of  Aylmer 
fbre,  and  gets  sufficient  evidence  of  the  step-mother’s  guilt.  The 
good  man  invents  a pleasant  story  of  somnambulism,  and  aU  ends 
happily  for  everybody  but  the  guardian  angel.  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  of  course,  sweetened  a little  at  the  end  by  the  bequest  of 
a country  miller  who  leaves  his  stock-in-trade  to  “ the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  asked  to  be  his  wife.” 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  story,  and  nothing 
very  out-of-the-way  in  the  telling  of  it;  and  yet  one  gets 
interested  in  persons  who  are  themselves  uninteresting  more  than 
might  have  been  thought  possible  a priori.  It  is  no  slight  praise 
to  sa^r  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  plot  and  its  narra- 
tion remind  one  now  and  then  of  the  quiet  silvery  beauty  of 
“ Rosamond  Gray,”  the  most  perfect  of  stories  told  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  storydom,  Charles  Lamb.  There  is  a thorough  honesty 
about  the  whole  thing,  and  a truthful  simplicity  that  compels  one 
to  overlook  minor  improbabilities,  anachronisms  like  “ awfully 
jolly  ” in  the  mouth  of  a schoolboy  twenty  years  ago,  and  even  so 
stupendous  an  amount  of  innocence  as  allows  the  authoress  to 
make  a lady’s-maid  say  of  her  mistress,  “ I’ve  made  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  in  one  season  with  her  cast-off  clothes,” 
and  “ The  money  she  spends  on  dress  would  keep  two  or  three 
poor  families.”  There  are  some  dozens  of  Mr.  Aylmers 
in  the  world  who  would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  a lady’s- 
maid  who  took  so  moderate  a view  of  her  duties  towards 
herself  — that  third  table  of  the  Decalogue  which  has  so  entirely 
superseded  the  others  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  for  the 
writer’s  favourable  allowance  of  lovers  saying  pretty  things  to  their 
sweethearts  on  Sundays,  and  the  general  geniality  and  sunniness 
of  the  whole  story,  we  .should  have  put  her  do'wn  for  the 
primmest  of  Puritans.  Nothing  short  of  this  could,  one  would 
think,  have  made  a mother  say  to  her  daughters  in  their  father’s 
presence,  “I  wish  we  could  all  imitate  papa  in  his  careful  judg- 
ment of  persons ; he  is  never  hasty  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  any 
one ; and  so,  after  his  mature  deliberation,  he  is  seldom  deceived, 
and  therefore  seldom  disappointed.”  It  is  as  good  as  a copy-book, 
or  the  Fifth  Commandment  in  petticoats,  and  yet  it  somehow  fits 
in  with  the  staid  propriety  of  the  scene  and  the  actors,  and 
there  are  really  only  a few  books  in  which  it  could  find  a place 
without  grotesque  incongxuity.  One  seems  to  see  through  the 
starch  the  refreshing  old  cap  and  frill  of  a fossil  generation. 
But  there  are  very  pungent  bits  of  fun  here  and  there.  For  in- 
stance, where  the  doctor  makes  love  to  the  wrong  sister : — 

“Tes,  that  -vrill  do,  good  night.”  And,  shaking  him  cordially  hy  the 
hand,  Sir  James  returned  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Barrow  went  through  the 
ante-room  to  g'o  out  into  the  hall.  Whether  he  missed  his  way  in  a fit  of 
absence,  or  really  had  forgotten  which  turning  in  the  hall  led  to  the  front 
door,  he  certainly  found  himself  in  Sir  J.ames’s  lihrai'y,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open,  and  a lamp  burnt  there  giving  a verj’’  feeble  light,  as  though 
warning  all  guests  that  it  was  time  for  their  departure.  Standing  by  the 
table  with  her  back  to  the  door  stood  a lady  with  that  white  dress  and  those 
white  flowers.  He  knew  the  dress  by  heart,  evei'y  fold  of  tlie  drapery,  the 
number  of  the  skirts,  the  soft  lace  about  the  body  and  sleeves — ^it  ivas 
Margaret  Huntley,  he  was  sure. 

And  it  was  not.  But  all  comes  rigbt.  Margaret  Huntley  goes 
to  church  tvith  him  like  a Christian,  and  kneads  pills  for  the  rest 
of  her  days  very  becomingly.  When  Miss  Million,  in  another 
popular  novel,  maixies  Doctor  Thom,  it  is,  after  all,  rather  an  over- 
powering piece  of  condescension.  Margaret  does  it  considerably 
better,  in  quiet  homespun  fashion.  It  is  a relief  to  get  a bit  of 
every-day  naturalness  in  over- -wrought  and  dusty  days  like  these. 

We  must  not  omit  a quiet  sketch  from  humble  life  of  a cha- 
racter that  is  far  from  uncommon  in  all  ranks.  Dora’s  London 
aunt  has  had,  in  days  gone  by,  a terrible  quaixel  -with  her  sister 
Dora’s  mother,  which  might  be  supposed  to  render  the  reception 
of  the  latter  at  the  small  shop  in  the  Borough  somewhat  pro- 
blematical. Not  at  all.  The  aimt  is  oveijoj^ed,  especially  when 
I she  understands  that  the  heroine  has  taken  French  leave  of  her 
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home.  Poor  Uncle  Robinson  does  not  q[uite  see  the  propriety  of 
the  step : — 

“/  see,  my  dear,  and  that’s  enough,”  said  her  aunt.  “ Your  poor  uncle 
can  see  and  understand  very  little  beyond  snuflF ; neither  does  he  know  poor 
Sarah  Elphick  as  I do,  and  how  difficult  she  is  to  manage.  Had  she  known 
before  you  came  here  when  you  intended  coming,  her  rheumatism  would 
have  been  suddenly  much  worse,  and  she  could  not  have  spared  you.  Ah, 
poor  Sarah ! You  know,  I suppose,  love,  the  cause  of  the  difference  that  has 
separated  us  so  long  1 ” 

, “ No,  dear  aunt,  not  exactl)\” 

“Sausages,  my  dear,”  said  her  aunt  gravely — so  gravely  that  Dora 
thought  she  must  have  misunderstood  the  word,  and  asked  her  to  repeat  it. 

“ Sausages,  my  dear.  The  case  was  this — have  another  pattie,  and  don’t 
sniff,  James,  because  I intend  telling  this  dear  girl  the  whole  story.  Well, 
love,  the  case  was  this — when  we  used  to  take  our  holiday,  it  was  invariably 
down  to  your  house  we  went.  Poor  Sarah  is  the  last  of  us,  and  of  course  "l 
thought  it  natural  to  go  and  see  her  when  I could ; and  knowing  that 
Elphick  had  nothing  but  what  he  worked  for,  I always  carried  a little  some- 
thing with  me  towards  the  housekeeping,  and  frocks  for  you  children,  and 
such  like.  Well,  my  dear,  the  last  time  I went — don’t  sniff,  James — the 
last  time  I went,  I took  with  me  four  pounds  of  the  beautifullest  sausages 
you  ever  saw.  I need  not  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  sausages  are  things  that 
will  keep,  in  cool  weather  especially ; it  was  quite  cool  weather,  James — 
quite  late  in  the  autumn,  so  there  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  insult. 
J udge  my  surprise  when  we  sat  down  to  supper  on  the  sausages.” 

“ What,  instead  of  chairs,  my  love  ? ” remarked  Robinson,  vigorously 
applying  another  pinch  of  snuff  to  his  nose. 

“ James,  joking  is  not  always  suitable.  Your  niece  Imows  what  I mean. 
You  know,  my  dear  Dora,  what  I mean.  Nothing  was  pro^'ided  for  our 
entertainment  but  the  food  we  had  brought  ourselves.  I rose  from  the  table  ; 
I would  not  have  swallowed  a mouthful ; and  the  next  morning  I left  Brad- 
leigh,  never  to  return  to  it  unless  an  apology  was  made ; which  apology  I 
have  never  received.” 

Of  course  the  mighty  feud  was  far  beyond  Dora’s  powers  of  re- 
conciliation. Tbe  old  lady  overpowers  her  with  kindness.  Only, 
unluckily,  Dora  has  to  hurry  her  departure  from  London,  and  to 
take  leave  of  her  hostess  by  letter.  Here  is  the  answer : — 

Doea  Elphick — That  you  should  leave  London  without  coming  to  wish 
me  good  bye,  after  receiving  you  and  giving  you  the  shelter  of  a home  when 
you  had  not  one,  does  not  surprise  me,  knowing  you  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Sarah  Elphick ; but  that,  having  done  so,  you  should  venture  to  insult  me 
by  an  invitation  to  your  house,  does  surprise  me.  James — who  is  sniffing  so 
as  I write  that  I am  troubled  to  write  sense — is  thinking  of  coming  to  you. 
I have  told  him  to  please  himself ; he  knows  best  if  his  wife  ought  to  be  left 
to  eat  her  Christmas  dinner  alone ; but  his  love  of  gaiety  and  variety  is 
such  that  I believe  he  would  go  anywhere  for  a change.  So,  if  he  should 
come,  remember  it  is  out  of  no  compliment  or  affection  for  you  or  ymirs.  I 
will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I forgive  you,  Dora,  as  any  Christian  woman 
with  a knowledge  of  her  catechism  is  bound  to  do ; but  1 never  wish  to  see 
you  again.  Your  Aunt,  L.  Robinson. 

It  is  melancboly  to  think  how  many  Aunt  Robinsons  there  are  in 
the  world,  and  what  a mass  of  sterling  kindness  is  spoilt  for  want 
of  a civil  word. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Guardian  Angel.  It  is  not  of 
the  highest  order  of  fiction  ; but  it  has  a good  honest  morale  about 
it  that  makes  it  a refreshing  contrast  to  half  the  books  one 
comes  across,  and  there  is  a carefulness  and  truthfulness  in  the 
delineation  and  keeping  of  the  characters  that  are  not  always 
found  in  works  of  much  greater  pretension.  We  very  gladly 
recommend  it. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  IRELAND.* 

The  publication  of  a Handbook  for  Ireland,  in  Mr.  Murray’s 
famous  red-covered  series,  deserves  a special  notice.  It  is 
strange  that  a book  for  which  there  has  long  been  such  a demand 
has  not  been  issued  before  this.  The  fortimate  holders  of  Irish 
tourists’  tickets  for  the  present  season  are  to  he  congratulated 
on  the  possession  at  last  of  an  excellent  and  portable  guidebook 
for  the  whole  island.  So  far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  we  are 
able  to  commend  very  highly  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
editor  has  taken  great  pains  and  has  shown  much  judgment.  He 
seems,  too,  to  have  kept  generally  the  right  mean  between  undue 
brevity  and  unseasonable  prolixity.  Of  course,  a volume  of  350 
pages  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  proper  description  of  a country 
so  large  as  Ireland.  The  present  Handbook,  however,  may  serve 
as  an  admirable  itinerary  of  the  island  j though  particular  districts 
will  still  require  separate  guidebooks  on  a larger  scale. 

After  the  usual  fashion  of  these  Handbooks,  the  traveller  is 
supposed  to  go  to  work  very  methodically,  and  to  traverse  the 
whole  island  in  thirty-seven  routes.  We  have  more  than  once 
expressed  an  opinion  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  hest  method 
of  constructing  a guidebook  ; but,  in  the  present  instance,  some- 
thing is  to  he  said  for  it,  considering  that  most  tourists  in  Ireland 
keep  strictly  to  the  beaten  tracks.  The  editor  seems  to  have 
qualified  himself  for  his  task  by  many  personal  visits  and  journeys, 
fie  has  the  courage  to  speak  his  mind  on  many  points  with  great 
freedom.  For  instance,  he  warns  “ the  proprietors  of  hotels,  with 
a few  exceptions,”  to  improve  the  accommodations  offered  to 
tourists,  especially  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  This  hint  will 
probably  be  taken ; for  Irish  innkeepers,  like  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, will  not  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  a recommendation  in 
“ Murray.”  To  his  readers  in  general  he  ofi'ers  the  useful 
injunction  never  to  give  to  beggars.  Here  is  a picture  which  is 
familiar  to  all  Irish  travellers ; — 

VVhenever  the  car  or  coach  stops,  swarms  of  impudent  mendicants  rise  up 
as  if  by  magic,  and  trj'  which  can  excel  the  other  in  noisy  whining  and 
falsehoods.  To  give  to  these  is  simply  wrong,  for  they  are  mostly  beggars 
by  choice  and  not  from  necessity.  If  work  were  offered  to  them,  they  would 
in  all  probability  refuse  it — preferring  to  lead  a life  of  disgusting  idleness  to 
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honest  labour.  The  tourist  may  well  wonder  to  what  defect  in  the  social 
laws,  or  to  what  misplaced  soft-lieartedness  in  the  hearts  of  the  civic  rulers, 

’ these  intolerable  nuisances  owe  their  continuance. 

Not  less  necessary  is  the  advice  not  to  engage  oneself  in 
any  discussion  on  party  subjects,  especially  on  such  as 
involve  religious  differences.  On  all  social  and  political 
questions  the  tourist  is  recommended  to  make  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  to  “ keep  them  to  himself.”  The  recent  dis- 
graceful riots  at  Belfast  give  a practical  commentary  on  the 
soundness  of  this  advice.  In  his  next  edition,  the  editor  must 
caution  the  tourist-ticket  holder  to  inquire  by  telegraph  the  state 
of  the  Queen’s  peace  in  a given  town  before  he  includes  it  in  his 
route,  for  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  find  an  infuriated  mob 
at  the  railway  terminus  waiting  to  beat  and  murder  all  the  pas- 
sengers who  should  arrive  by  a suspected  train.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  timid  traveller  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  at  least 
will  have  no  reason  to  fear  what  is  here  called,  euphemistically, 
“agrarian  outrage.”  He  is  not  likely  to  be  shot  from  behind  a 
hedge,  or  to  be  clubbed  during  a ramble  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque. We  are  told  that  it  is  a most  rare  occurrence  for  “ a 
stranger  ” to  be  molested  in  any  way,  which  “ seems  to  arise,” 
however,  “ more  from  the  native  politeness  of  the  Irish  character 
than  from  love  of  the  Saxon.”  Among  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion we  find,  of  course,  a description  of  the  Bianconi  cars.  The 
long  car  is  asserted  to  be  better  suited  to  the  country  than  the 
coach,  not  only  as  holding  more  passengers,  besides  a fabulous 
quantity  of  luggage  in  the  well,  but  as  being  better  balanced,  and 
having  its  seats  so  low  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  any  one  who 
is  not  halt  or  blind  may  leap  off"  .safely  to  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand  — and  this,  in  so  rainy  a climate  as  that  of  Ireland,  is  surely 
a considerable  disadvantage — there  are  no  inside  places  for  such  as 
do  not  wish  to  get  wet  through.  The  editor  proceeds  to  give  some 
hints  to  car-passengers.  Not  only  ought  they  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a private  waterproof  apron,  and  a strap  by  which  they 
may  buckle  themselves  to  the  seat,  so  as  not  to  be  jerked  off,  but 
they  must  ascertain  beforehand  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
“Choose  your  side  accordingly,”  is  the  sage  counsel,  “as  the 
tourist  will  find  it  no  slight  comfort  to  hear  the  rain  beating  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  well  and  the  luggage  shelter  him.” 
This  is  adopting  with  a vengeance  the  famous  Lucretian  descrip- 
tion of  selfish  enjoyment.  It  would  be  edifying  to  see  two  parties 
of  tourists,  each  with  Murray  in  hand,  contending  for  the  leeward 
side  of  a car  on  a wet  day. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  the  editor  gives  some  very 
useful  brief  disquisitions  on  subjects  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  intelligent  traveller.  For  instance,  the  physical 
geography  of  the  island,  and  its  geology  and  botany,  are  succinctly 
treated.  Not  that  descriptions  of  moimtains,  lakes,  and  river- 
basins  are  very  intelligible  without  maps.  An  admirable 
travelling-map  of  Ireland,  indeed,  accompanies  the  volume,  con- 
tained in  two  sheets,  and  engraved  by  Mi\  Stanford  ; but,  as  befits 
a mere  travelling-map,  the  physical  features  are  not  included.  It 
does  not  convey  any  very  clear  idea  to  an  ordinary  reader  to  be 
told  that  the  water-power  distributed  over  the  surface  of  Ireland, 
capable  of  acting  day  and  night  all  the  year  through,  amounts  to 
the  power  of  1,248,849  horses,  very  little  of  which  is  utilized.  It 
is  more  intelligible  to  be  told  that  the  large  lakes,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  a feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Ireland,  are 
scarcely  turned  to  any  account  in  the  water-communication  of  the 
country.  The  geological  description  of  the  island  is  judiciously 
compiled.  As  is  well  known,  half  of  Ireland,  including  that  great 
central  plain  over  which  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
takes  its  desolate  course,  is  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  drifts, 
of  three  different  ages,  which  form  so  remarkable  a feature  of  the 
central  plain,  are  only  briefly  noticed.  We  know  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  the  description  of  a confused  geological  district, 
so  that  we  can  sympathize  with  the  writer’s  naive  remark  that 
“ the  south-west  of  Ireland,  otherwise  so  intricate  in  its  geological 
arrangement,  is  mercifully  free  from  the  complications  of  igneous 
rocks.”  As  to  the  botany  of  Ireland,  the  editor  adopts  as  at  least 
probable  the  interesting  speculation  of  the  late  Edward  Forbes, 
that  its  Flora  is  of  an  Andalusian  or  Iherian  type.  That  eminent 
naturalist  believed  that  a great  continent,  connecting  Spain  and 
Ireland,  was  “ formed  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Miocene  Tertiaries, 
and  that  this  tract  bore  the  peculiar  Fauna  and  Flora  which 
are  stiU  met  with  in  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain,  and  Ireland.” 
After  noticing  the  productive  resources  of  the  island,  especially  its 
culture  of  flax  and  its  general  agricultural  and  mineral  industries — 
many  of  them  still  undeveloped  — the  editor  proceeds  to  the  not 
less  interesting  subject  of  its  antiquities.  Herein  he  follows  Mr. 
Wakeman’s  useful  little  manual,  which  divides  them  into  the 
three  classes  of  Pagan,  Early  Christian,  and  Anglo-Irish  remains. 
The  whole  country  is  fancifully  described  as  “ a Tadmor  or  a 
Nineveh  ” — ruins  of  some  sort  or  other  being  scattered  “ in  melan- 
choly profusion  ” over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
Pagan  remains  consist  of  cromlechs  and  other  sepulchral  memo- 
rials, such  as  inscribed  pillars  and  stones,  military  fortifications, 
and  (as  very  recent  discoveries  have  shown)  a'annoges,  or  stockaded 
lake-villages,  such  as  have  been  foimd  in  shallow  waters  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent.  As  to  the  Early  Christian  re- 
mains, Dr.  Petrie’s  theories  are  wisely  adopted,  both  as  to  the 
small  oratories,  which  abound  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  Round 
Towers.  The  latter  have  been  ruled  by  that  great  authority  to  be 
nothing  but  belfries,  adapted  to  serve  the  secondary  purpose  of 
defensive  strongholds ; and  their  date,  as  a general  rule,  is  set 
down  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  An  exceedingly  useful  list  of 
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antiquarian  remains,  very  carefully  classified,  is  appended  for  the 
use  of  sucli  archiEologists  as  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  more 
fully.  We  turned  with  some  curiosity  to  see  whnt  would  be  said 
as  to  Mr.  Guinness’s  munificent  but  ill-advised  works  of  so-called 
restoration  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin.  To  our  reject,  wo 
found  the  editor  satisfied  with  saying  that  that  unlucky  church  is 
“fortunate  ” in  its  restoration.  We  may  take  this  occasion  of  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  that  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter’s  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this  cathedral,  for  the  use  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  are  now  (we  hear)  likely 
to  be  carried  out  under  proper  architectural  superintendence.  We 
do  not  observe,  by  the  way,  any  notice  of  the  new  cathedral  of 
Kilmore;  and  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  new 
cathedral  of  Cork,  by  Mr.  Burges,  is  at  last  about  to  be  seriously 
taken  in  hand.  St.  Columba’s  College  at  Rathfarnham,  near 
Dublin,  is  not  noticed. 

Of  the  actual  routes  described  in  the  Handbook  we  have  not 
-space  to  say  much.  A few  things  struck  us  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  The  IGllarney  district  is,  of  course,  described  with  much 
detail;  and  there  is  a separate  map  of  that  district.  The  editor 
writes  with  becoming  indignation  against  the  superstitions  and 
indecencies  still  practised  at  the  Wells  of  Struel,  near  Downpatrick. 
Of  noble  scenery  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  Arrigal  Mountain  and  the  Slievesnacht  (or  Hill  of 
Snow),  near  Gweedore — the  place  famous  for  Lord  George  Hill’s 
philanthropic  labours  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
The  Protestant  “ Settlement  ” in  Achill  does  not  seem  to  be  so 


flourishing — if  we  may  believe  the  Handbook — as  constant  readers 
of  the  Achill  Herald  would  expect.  The  editor  confirms  the 
usual  belief  that  the  town  of  Galway  has  become  impressed  to 
a certain  degree  with  Spanish  features,  both  in  the  architecture  of 
the  streets  as  well  as  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  population,” 
from  the  long  commercial  intercourse  which  it  kept  up  with 
Spain.  The  houses,  he  says,  are  “ foreign  to  a degree  unknown 
in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.”  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are 
built  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  a small  court  {patio)  in  the 
middle,  and  an  arched  gateway  leading  into  the  street.  Galway 
was  the  seat  of  an  early  Anglo-Norman  colony,  the  families 
belonging  to  which  continued  to  form  a kind  of  exclusive  aristo- 
cracy, and  have  been  called  the  Tribes  of  Galway  ever  since 
the  expression  was  first  used,  as  a term  of  reproach,  by 
Cromwell’s  soldiery.  In  one  of  their  by-laws,  dated  1518, 
it  was  enacted  “ that  no  man  of  this  towne  shall  oste  or 
receive  into  their  houses  at  Christemas,  Easter,  nor  no  feaste 
elles,  any  of  the  Burkes,  MWiUiams,  the  Kellies,  nor  no  cepte 
elles,  without  license  of  the  mayor  and  councill,  on  payn  to  forfeit 
^£,  that  neither  O’,  nor  Mac,  shalle  strutte  ne  swaggere  thro’  the 
streetes  of  Gallway.”  In  the  same  spirit  this  curious  inscription 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  over  the  west  gate  : — 


From  the  ferocious  O’Flaherties, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 


In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  recommend  this  volume  as  a very 
useful  book  of  reference  even  to  such  as  are  not  about  to  visit 
Ireland.  To  tourists  in  the  sister  island  the  book  is  simply  in- 
dispensable. 


FEENCH  LITERATURE. 

The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

form  together  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  France.  The  passage  from  absolute 
monarchy  to  comparative  freedom,  the  gradual  decay  of  ancient 
doctrines  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  unblushing 
efli-ontery  succeeding  to  hypocrisy  and  polished  corruption — such 
are  the  principal  features  which  characterize  that  epoch,  and 
render  it  a curious  subject  for  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  statesman.  We  forget  whether  it  was  of  Louis  le  Bien- 
aimg’s  government  or  of  that  of  the  Directory  that  some  writer 
said,  “ Ce  fut  une  halte  dans  la  boue  ” ; but  if  this  curt  descrip- 
tion is  made  to  apply  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  we  must  accept 
it  only  with  certain  qualifications.  As  far  as  the  political  status 
of  France  was  concerned — its  military  lustre,  its  commerce,  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe — the  expression  is  true  enough ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a period  marked  by  boundless 
intellectual  activity  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and 
speculation.  A faithful  history  of  that  epoch  must,  therefore, 
always  be  interesting,  and  the  new  work  of  M.  Jobez  * may  be 
read  with  pleasure,  even  after  those  of  Lacretelle,  Lemontey,  and 
De  Tocqueville.  The  author  begins,  in  his  preface,  by  enume- 
rating the  various  causes  which  have  been  adduced  as  having  led  to 
the  revolution  of  1789.  The  aristocracy,  the  army,  and  the  Church 
occupy  respectively  stand-points  from  which  they  are  apt  to  esti- 
mate both  men  and  facts  too  one-sidedly ; and  hence,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  they  misrepresent  the  evidence  placed  before  them.  The 
best  course,  accordingly,  is  to  note  the  grievances  alleged  by 
different  classes  of  society,  to  check  the  one  by  the  other,  and  to 
study  history  from  as  many  points  of  view  as  there  ai-e  interests  at 
stake.  This  is  what  M.  Jobez  has  done,  and  as  his  work  is 
clearly  and  elegantly  written,  while  all  his  authorities  are  scrupu- 
lously given,  it  must  be  pronounced  a valuable  contribution  to 
modern  historical  literature.  The  volume  just  issued  forms  only 
the  introduction  to  the  work  itself.  It  consists  of  three  chapters, 

* La  France  sous  Louis  XV.  ParM.  Alphonse  Jobez,  Ancien  Repr&entant. 
Tome  I.  Paris  : Didier. 


giving  briefly  a view  of  the  state  of  France  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Dubois.  M.  Jobez  touches  but  slightly  on  military  affairs  and 
foreign  politics,  his  object  being  merely  to  unfold  the  causes 
which  told  more  especially  upon  public  opinion,  and  brought 
about  the  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  features  of  the  ancien 
riyime.  Thus  he  has  supplied  us  with  ample  details  on  the 
condition  of  the  Protestants,  their  sufferings  and  their  heroism. 
The  questions  connected  with  Port-Royal,  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
and  the  Quietists  are  also  thoroughly  discussed,  and  tlie  important 
measures  adopted  contraiy  to  the  express  will  of  Louis  XIV.  re- 
ceive their  due  share  of  notice.  The  work  is  to  be  completed 
in  six  volumes,  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  author  will  ulti- 
mately treat  in  the  same  manner  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.  up  to 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland  have  often  been  published. 
Interesting  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  Girondist  administration 
and  of  its  struggles  with  the  .Jacobins,  they  have  likewise  the 
merit  of  high  excellence  in  a literary  point  of  view.  We  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  memoir  literature,  there 
could  be  found  pages  more  fresh,  more  cheerful,  more  life- 
like than  those  autobiographical  fragments  written  in  a Paris 
prison,  with  the  guillotine  in  the  distance,  and  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Reign  of  Terror  weighing  down  heavily  upon  the 
country.  A new  edition  of  Madame  Roland’s  Memoirs,  there- 
fore, must  alwaysbe  acceptable,  especially  when,  like  M.  Faugere’s*, 
it  offers  to  us  many  new  features,  and  many  valuable  documents 
not  within  the  reach  of  previous  editors.  M.  Faugere  has  already 
established  his  reputation  as  a critic  by  his  beautiful  edition 
of  Pascal’s  Thoughts,  his  essay  on  Gerson,  and  other  works  of 
the  same  character ; and  the  volumes  now  before  us  fulfil  the 
expectations  which  his  previous  publications  had  led  us  to  form. 
He  has  enjoyed  special  advantages  in  the  execution  of  his  present 
undertaking,  having  received  in  1 846,  from  Madame  Cham- 
pagneux,  the  daughter  of  Madame  Roland,  the  autograph  MS.  of 
her  mother’s  memoirs.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  original  had  remained  scrupulously  concealed  in  the  family 
archives,  and  M.  Faugere  had  made  use  of  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  and  annotating  his  own  private  copy ; but  the 
publication  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  Histoire  des  Girondins  suggested 
to  Madame  Champagneux  the  idea  of  giving  a new  and  faithful 
edition  of  Madame  Roland’s  autobiography.  She  felt  annoyed  at 
seeing  the  poet-historian  systematically  depreciate  her  father’s 
character  by  representing  him  as  weak  and  commonplace,  and  she 
accordingly  asked  M.  Faugere  to  place  facts  in  their  true  light  by 
re-editing  and  annotating  the  work.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the 
complete  text,  including  a few  passages  suppressed  by  M.  Bose, 
the  first  editor,  as  applying  to  persons  then  living;  notes  of 
every  description  have  been  plentifully  added,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  a number  of  curious  facts ; an  appendix  of  letters 
(chiefly  hitherto  unpublished)  and  other  papers  completes  each 
volume;  and,  finally,  M.  Faugere’s  preface  gives  us  a few  judi- 
cious remarks  on  Madame  Roland’s  character,  both  as  a woman 
and  as  a writer. 

M.  CamiUe  Flammarion  f is  a spirited  advocate  of  the  plurality 
of  inhabited  worlds.  Many  people  will  remember  Philaminte’s 
observation : — 

Et  j’ai  vu  clairement  des  hommes  dans  la  lune. 

M.  Flammarion  does  not  go  quite  so  far,  but  he  evidently  thinks 
that,  with  sufficiently  powerful  telescopes,  we  should  see  both  the 
“ men  ’’"spoken  of  by  Philaminte,  and  the  “steeples  ” mentioned 
by  Belise.  We  have  become,  he  says,  too  proud,  too  conceited. 
It  is  time  we  should  be  taught  that  our  planet  is  not  the  only 
important  element  in  the  solar  system,  and,  by  establishing  the 
“ indubitable  ” fact  that  beings  like  ourselves,  moral  and  re- 
sponsible, are  scattered  through  space  as  the  denizens  of  the 
various  planets,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foimdations  of  what 
M.  Flammarion  calls  the  religion  of  science.  His  work  is  divided 
into  five  chapters.  The  first  contains  a number  of  extracts, 
forming  a kind  of  consensus  generalis  in  favour  of  the  propositions 
maintained.  The  second  gives  us  a description  of  our  planetary 
system ; in  the  third  the  physiology  of  the  earth  is  discussed ; 
and  the  heavens  and  mankind  constitute  respectively  the  subjects 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  A few  notes  are  placed  together  in  an 
appendix,  chiefiy  by  way  of  answer  to  those  who  oppose  M.  Flam- 
marion’s  theory  as  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  revelation. 

M.  Jacquinet’s  Tableau  dii  Monde  Phgsique\  is  a series  of 
popular  essays  on  the  principal  topics  of  natui-al  philosophy.  The 
author  remarks  that  the  forces  of  natm’e  now  engage  much  of 
that  attention  which  was  formerly  reserved  for  the  special  appli- 
cations of  those  forces ; and  he  adds  that  such  a study  is  as  dis- 
tinctly a branch  of  philosophy  as  the  science  of  metaphysics. 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  German  philosophers  ScheUing, 
Kant,  and  Hegel,  were  no  less  distinguished  as  scientific  men  than 
as  metaphysical  writers,  and  he  concludes  that  the  study  of  natural 
and  physical  science  ought  to  be  cultivated  even  by  those  who 
turn  their  attention  more  especially  to  literary  topics. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  popular 
lectures  in  France  is  now  a matter  of  history ; and  we  heartily 

* Memoires  de  Madame  Roland,  verits  durant  sa  Captivity.  Nouvelle 
edition.  Par  M.  P.  Faugere.  a vols.  Paris  and  London  : Hachette  & Co. 

t La  Pluralite  des  3Iondes  habiles.  Par  Camille  Flammarion.  Nouvelle 
edition.  Paris : Didier. 

J Tableau  du  3Ionde  Physique,  ou  Excursions  d tracers  la  Science.  Pax 
M.  N.  Jacquinet.  Paris  : Diffier. 
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rejoice  at  it,  althoiigli  vre  regret,  togetlier  with  M.  Tlievenin, 
that  “ those  who  call  themselves  the  modern  Atheniiins,  the 
wittiest  nation  in  the  world,”  should  have  been  so  long  in  adopting 
a useful,  and  at  the  same  time  an  interesting,  method  of  mental 
recreation  for  the  working  classes.  However,  bygones  are  by- 
gones, and  we  will  only  hope  that,  when  the  lecture-rooms  re-open 
next  winter,  some  stump  orator  will  not,  by  glowing  panegyrics 
on  liobespierre  or  Marat,  give  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion an  excuse  for  closing  both  the  Association  Pohjtechiique  and 
all  similar  institutions.  The  volume  just  issued  by  M.  Th^venin 
contains  nine  lectures  delivered  during  the  course  of  1863* * * §  before 
the  members  of  the  Association.  In  his  preface  the  editor 
gives  a kind  of  historical  resume  of  the  origin  of  lectures  in 
Paris,  the  Society  with  which  he  is  more  pai'ticulaiiy  con- 
nected having  been  the  first  to  establish  them.  As  for  the 
contents  of  the  book,  they  are  of  the  most  varied  description ; and 
when  we  say  that  they  bear,  amongst  others,  the  names  of  MM. 
Paulin  Paris,  Babinet,  Batbie,  and  Philarete  Chasles,  we  shall  have 
sufficiently  indicated  their  high  character. 

The  death  of  M.  Emile  Saisset,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  the  Sorbonne,  has  left  in  the  ranks  of  metaphysical  teachers  a 
vacancy  which  cannot  easily  be  filled.  This  gifted  author  was  pre- 
paring several  works  on  metaphysical  subjects,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  re-write  in  an  extended  form,  for  M.  Germer  Bailliere’s 
Bihliotlieque  de  Philosophie  Contenvporaine,  two  essays  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.\  The  former  of  these  articles 
was  a refutation  of  the  theories  of  modern  Animists ; the  latter  con- 
tained a sketch  of  French  Hllsthetics,  written  of  M.  Charles 

Leveque’s  treatise  on  the  science  of  the  Beautiful.  Ill-health 
having  prevented  M.  Saisset  from  carrying  out  the  plan  originally 
conceived,  M.  Germer  Bailliere  thought  it  better  to  reprint  toge- 
ther in  the  same  hrochure  the  articles  referred  to.  If  not  strictly 
connected  by  unity  of  subject,  they  are  so,  at  all  events,  by  unity 
of  doctrine ; and  M.  Saisset’s  elevated  views  will  be  equally 
apparent  to  those  who  follow  his  masterly  discussion  of  M.  Bouillier, 
and  to  the  artists  who  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with 
the  subject  of  aesthetics. 

The  difficult  and  little  appreciated  task  of  writing  for  the  young 
is,  for  M.  de  Triqueti,  a relaxation  from  his  other  labours.  He  has 
produced,  under  the  title  Les  Ouvriers  selon  Dieu  f,  a series  of 
biographical  sketches  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  all 
readers.  Baron  de  Triqueti  is  a Protestant,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Consistory  in  Paris ; but  his  interesting  gallery  is  of  a 
truly  catholic  description,  and,  extending  to  all  localities  and 
to  nearly  all  times,  embraces  every  section  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Hugh  Miller  and  Bernard  Palissy,  Soeur  Rosalie  and 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Stephenson  and  Linnaeus,  have  an  equal  place  in  the 
collection. 

The  anonymous  author  of  a pamphlet  on  Venice  in  i864§ 
begins  by  asserting  that,  although  the  Venetians  felt  wofully 
disappointed  when,  five  years  ago,  the  French  troops  did  not 
free  them  from  the  rule  of  Austria,  yet  the  results  of  the 
campaign  have  really,  in  one  sense  at  least,  proved  beneficial  to 
them.  The  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  he  says,  whilst  rrrahrtaining 
Austria  in  possession  of  Venice,  has  not  been  able  to  establish  her 
authority  on  solid  foundations.  Since  that  epoch  her  rule  in 
Northern  Italy  is  considered  by  every  one  as  essentially  temporary, 
and  the  Germans  themselves,  fully  convinced  that  they  cannot 
long  remain  quiet  masters  of  their  Italian  dominions,  treat 
them  exactly  like  conquered  States,  merely  endeavouring  to 
extort  from  them  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  taxes,  subsidies, 
&c.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  Austria  must  be  the  aggressor 
in  the  not  distant  war,  and  he  winds  up  his  pamphlet  by 
stating  the  following  dilemma : — Italy  will  be  free  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic,  or  Austria  will  regain  her  lost  influence  and  recover 
her  lost  possessions. 

M.  G.  Aubaret,  a captain  in  the  French  navy,  has  translated 
a Chinese  work  of  great  interest  and  importance. ||  We  allude 
to  the  Gia-dinh-Kung-chi,  or  description  of  Cochin-China. 
The  importance  of  this  volume  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  _ considerations.  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  mandarins ; written  about  thirty  years  ago, 
it  has  ever  since  been  esteemed  as  the  classical  handbook  of 
travellers  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  Cochin-China ; and  no 
candidate  for  public  employment  could  pretend  to  a post  in  that 
part  of  the  empire  imless  he  was  perfectly  read  in  all  the  historical 
and  geographical  details  supplied  by  the  Gia-dinh-Kung-chi. 
The  work,  carefully  translated  by  Captain  Aubaret,  enriched  with 
copious  notes,  beautifully  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  and 
illustrated  with  an  excellent  map,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  contains  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  six  provinces ; 
the  second  is  entirely  geographical  in  its  character,  and  must  have 
offered  imusual  difficulties  to  the  translator  in  consequence  of  the 
multiplicity  of  proper  names.  For  other  particulars  respecting 


* _ Association  Polytechnique.  Entretiens  Populaires  publics  par  Evariste 
Theveniii.  Paris  and  London : L.  Hacbette  & Co. 

t L’Ame  et  la  Vie,  suivi  d’un  Examen  Critique  de  VEsthetique  Francaise. 
Par  Emile  Saisset.  Paris  : Germer  Baillibre. 

J Les  Ouvriers  selon  Dieu,  et  leurs  (Euvres.  Suite  de  Discours.  Par  H.  de 
Triqueti.  Paris;  Meyrueis. 

§ La  VenStie  en  1864.  Paris  and  London  : L.  Hacbette  & Co. 
jj  llistoire  et  Description  de  la  basse  Cochin-Chine,  traduites  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  d’apres  le  Te.xte  Chinois.  Par  G.  Aubaret,  Capitaine  de  Fre'aate. 
Pans  : Duprat. 


this  curious  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to 
Captain  Aubaret’s  preface,  which  will  amply  repay  perusal. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  historical  student  that  during  the; 
last  few  years  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  discussed  from 
almost  every  possible  point  of  view.*  Religion,  politics,  wars, 
literature,  biography,  have  all  engag-ed  the  attention  of  competent 
writers,  and  have  received  the  fullest  elucidation.  Commercial 
affairs  alone  do  not  seem  to  have  obtained  the  notice  which  they 
claim,  and  yet  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  was  marked  by 
transactions  of  that  kind  quite  as  momentous  an  their  way  as  the 
movements  of  armies  or  the  intifigues  of  politicians.  M.  de 
Segur-Dupeyron  deserves,  therefore,  our  thanks  for  attempting 
to  supply  an  important  desideratum.  For  want  of  understauding 
thoroughly  the  commercial  affairs  [of  the  times,  many  writers, 
otherwise  well  informed,  have  been  led  to  ascribe  to  wrong 
causes  either  the  beginning  of  hostilities  or  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace.  We  may  mention,  as  one  instance,  the  campaign  of  1672, 
which  M.  de  Segur-Dupeyron  has  explained  from  a point  of  view 
which  his  predecessors  had  neglected.  In  the  performance  of  his 
task  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  many  unpublished 
documents  preserved  amongst  the  State-papers  at  the  French 
Foreign-office.  The  volume  before  us  extends  from  the  year  1660 
to  1678  •,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  others  treating  of  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  entire  reign  of  Lotiis  XV. 

M.  Fallex  some  years  ago  translated  into  French  verse  some  of  the 
more  translatable  passages  of  Aiistophanes.f  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  undertaking,  he  now  gives  us  a revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  work,  including  a complete  version  of  the  Plidus. 
The  reader  will  be  much  struck  by  the  d propos  with  which  M. 
Fallex  applies  the  withering  sarcasms  of  the  Greek  poet  to  the 
vices  and  follies  of  modern  times.  As  we  read  the  description  given 
of  Cleon  by  the  Chorus  in  the  Wasps,  we  are  reminded  of  Marat; 
the  Clouds  immediately  recall  to  us  Palissot  and  his  caricature  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  Les  Philosophes.  The  translator,  whose 
version  deserves  commendation  both  for  its  fidelity  and  its  elegance, 
gives  us  at  every  step  an  opportunity  of  identifying  some  obscure 
allusion,  or  illustrating  some  interesting  point  of  literary  history. 

M.  S.  M.  Cayla  has  decided  ex  cathedra  J that  the  devil,  hell,  and 
original  sin  are  the  three  great  weapons  employed  by  priests  to 
frighten  and  degrade  humanity.  Symbols  boiTOwed  from  the  old 
pantheistic  doctrines  of  Asia,  they  must  disappear,  and  disappear 
they  shall!  After  so  very  positive  an  assertion,  what  use  would 
there  be  in  offering  any  remonstrance  or  objection  F Sic  volo,  sic 
juheo. 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye  is  of  opinion  that  by  ^'stirring  up  the 
flames  of  passion  we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  virtue.”  § 
This  certainly  seems  a very  questionable  doctrine.  At  all 
events,  if  the  history  of  Mademoiselle  Cleopdtre  can  excite  its 
readers  to  virtue,  it  must  be  by  way  of  contrast;  for  amongs't 
the  most  disgusting  novels  lately  issued  from  the  Parisian  press 
few  can  be  compared  to  this  nauseous  biography  of  a lorette 
who  manages  to  live  at  the  same  time  the  life  of  a courtezan 
and  that  of  a lady  o|  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  is  the 
instigator  of  a highway  robbery  and  a murder,  who  ruins  all 
with  whom  she  comes  into  contact,  and  who  dies  almost  en  odeur 
de  saintete,  exclaiming,  “ Que  c’est  heau  la  vertu!'”  M.  Fortunio’s 
La  Lionne  Amour  ease  ]|  is  another  production  of  the  same  school, 
with  less  talent  and  more  impudence. 

On  the  list  of  works  of  fiction  published  by  M.  Hacbette,  we 
find  three  which  claim  special  notice.  D Heritage  de  Charle- 
magne^ is  an  historical  romance,  written  with  great  vigoiu’  and 
unfolding  a succession  of  stirring  adventures  relating  to  the 
campaigns  of  the  Emperor.  The  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  sharers 
and  maintainers  of  Charlemagne’s  glory,  are  represented  in  the 
epilogue  as  undergoing  a kind  of  transfiguration ; their  heroic  chief 
himself  becoming,  in  course  of  time,  Napoleon,  while  his  Capitu- 
laries are  changed  into  the  Code  Civil.  M.  Louis  Enaidt’s 
novel  Olga**  is  intended  to  illustrate  amoral  idea,  and  to  show 
how  the  consequences  of  selfishness  and  misconduct  affect 
for  ever  the  happiness  of  a man,  even  after  he  lias  determined 
upon  retrieving  his  character.  Separated  from  his  wife,  who 
has  discovered  his  intense  egotism,  the  Prince  Paul  Barinsky 
falls  deeply  in  love  with  Olga.  They  become  united,  but  the 
marriage  is  not  legal,  as  the  Emperor  obstinately  refuses 
.his  consent;  and  when  at  last  he  gives  way,  Barinsky, 
overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  Czar's  determination,  dies 
of  an  apoplectic  stroke.  M.  Enault  has  admirably  depicted  all 
the  consequences  of  his  hero’s  follies  ; and  the  scene  in  which 
Barinsky’s  son,  Paulowitch,  is  taimted  for  his  illegitimacy  by  his 
companions,  strikes  us  as  a masterpiece.  Le  Chevalier  du  Silence’]-^ 

* llistoire  des  Negotiations  Commerciales  et  3Iaritimes  du  Rcgne  de 
Louis  XIV.  Par  P.  de  Segur-Dupeyron.  Paris  : Duprat. 

f Theatre  d’ Aristophanes,  Scenes  traduites  en  Vers  Frangais.  Par  Eugfene 
Fallex.  2 vols.  Paris  : Durand. 

J Le  Diable,  sa  Grandeur  et  sa  Decadence.  Par  S.  M.  Cayla.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

§ 3Iademoiselle  Cleopdtre,  Histoire  Parisienne.  Par  Arsene  Houssaye. 
Paris : Levy. 

II  La  Lionne  Amoureuse.  Par  Fortunio.  Paris  : Dentu. 

^ L’ Heritage  de  Charlemagne.  Par  Charles  Deslys.  Paris  and  London  : 
Hachette  & Co. 

**  Olga.  Par  Louis  Enault.  Paris  and  London : Hachette  & Co. 

If  Le  Chevalier  du  Silence.  By  Alexandre  de  Lavergne.  Paris  and 
London  : Hachette  & Co. 
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also  displays  the  talent  of  an  experienced  writer.  It  is  the 
simple  narrative  of  a life  of  disinterested  self-sacrifice.  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  happiness  of  two  young  people,  Teobaldo 
P.roflieri  carefully  conceals  his  own  love,  and  when  an  act  of  impru- 
dence hasvery  nearly  ruined  that  happiness,  ho  steps  forward,  saves 
by  a generous  (if  not  strictly  defensible)  fiction  the  reputation  of 
his  fnends,  and  finds  ultimately  his  own  reward  in  a fortunate 
union  with  Berthe  d’Allevard.  We  do  not  much  like  the  plot  of 
M.  Adrien  llobert’s  tale  *,  and  the  history  of  forgeries,  seductions, 
and  liaisons  damjereuses  which  it  contains  is  far  from  pleasing  ; but 
the  noble  character  of  Gdrald  goes  some  way  to  redeem  the  many 
rpiestionable  characteristics  of  the  work.  We  must  also  mention 
another  volume  by  the  same  author  — the  Guen-e  des  Gueux\, 
which  introduces  us  to  the  “rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  to 
Philip  tl.,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Horn. 
M.  Adrien  Robert  has  preserved,  with  tolerable  success,  historical 
accuracy,  and  his  sketch  of  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  is 
very  interesting.  , 

* Le  Cnmhat  de  Vllonnexir.  Par  Adrien  Robert.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Ilaohotto  & Co. 

t La  Guerre  des  Gneux.  Par  Adrien  Robert.  Paris  : Dentil. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

jMk.  Coleridge  and  the  Ballot. — Mr.  Coleridge  complains  of 
the  following  passage  in  our  article  of  last  week,  headed  “Vacation 
Speeches'’ : — “ Sir  John  Trelawny  has  a right,  as  a consistent  advo- 
cate of  the  Ballot,  to  comment  on  the  singular  conversion  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  and  of  other  defeated  candidates.”  Mr.  Colei-idge 
sags : — “More  than  two  years  ago  I stated  that  I shoidd  vote  for 
the  Ballot,  and  in  evenj  printed  and  oral  address  I have  made 
since  then  (and  they  have  been  a good  many)  I have  repeated  that 
statement.  The  amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  voters 
which  was  disclosed  to  me  during  my  canvass  led  me  to  believe  the 
Ballot  to  be  of  more  political  importance  than  I had  before 
believed.  The  letters  which  I saw,  and  the  statements  which 
were  made  to  me,  and  which  1 believe  to  be  true,  revealed  an 
amount  of  moral  coercion  exercised  towards  voters  of  which  1 
had  no  previous  idea.  And  this  led  me,  in  a speech  I made  before 
the  election,  and  when  my  chances  of  success  were  very  good,  to 
say  that,  while  in  all  other  respects  I adhered  absolutely  to  what  I 
had  at  first  stated,  in  the  matter  of  the  Ballot  I was  now  convinced 
that  1 had  much  underrated  its  importance,  and  I thought  it  fair 
to  say  so.  Since  my  defeat  I have  neve)'  made  any  sort  of 
public  allusion  to  the  Ballot,  eithei-  orally  or  in  loriting.  You 
may  think  me  right  or  wrong  in  my  opmion,  but  you  have, 
I assure  you,  done  me  a great,  though  I am  sure  unintended 
injustice  in  suggesting  that  my  opinion  was  in  any  way  influenced 
by  the  rcsidt  of  the  election.  I should  think  it  shoived  great  base- 
ness to  be  consciously  influenced  by  such  considm'ations,  and  great 
weakness  to  be  unconsciously  influenced  by  them.” 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications  I and  to  this  rule  we  ca)i  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satitedat  Review  takes  place  cm  Satui-day 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Counti'y,  tlmough  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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T5IRMINGIIAM  TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

Jim  of  llic  GENEKAD  TiOSriTAL,  on  Tuoday,  Wedncwlay. 

Thureduy,  and  Friday*  Sejitember  G,  7, 8,  and  V,  Ingi. 

Prcnid<:nl—T\i<i  Kit'bt  lion,  the  Earl  of  LTCIIFIEED. 

Principal  Vocalists— Madeinoibulle  Titicni,  Mada.ne  Kuderedorff,  Madame  riCmmfms-SIiCT- 
rin"ton,  and  Mademoiselle  Adelina  Patti;  Mudnmc  Suinton-IJoIby  and  aMI-s  Palmer;  Mr.  Hiinl 
KeevCfl.Mr.  W.  il.  Cummin;;H,  and  Siirnor  Mario;  Mr.  Santlcy  and  Mr.  Wcisi. 

Solo  Pianoforte Madame  Arabella  (lodflard.  Solo  Violin — M.  Sainton* 

Organi.»t_J\Ir.  SXIM  I’.SON. 

Conductor— Mr.  COS'J’A. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PEriFOIlMANCES. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.— “ 8t.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.— " Nuamun  ” (au  Oratorio),  Costa.  Composed  expressly  for 
the  occasion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING.-"  Messiah,"  Handel. 

FRIDAY  MORNING " Mount  of  Olives,"  licethovenj  Service  in  G,  Mozart;  "Solomon," 

Handel. 

TUESDAY  EVENING A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprisins:  Cantata.  "The  Bride  of 

Dunkerron,”  Henry  Smart;  Overture,  "l*a  Gazza  Ladra,"  Rossini;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
G minor,  Mendelssohn;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING— A Grand  Concert,  comprising  a Hymn  of  Praise,  " I/Ob- 
geaang,"  Mendelssohn;  Overture, " Euryanthe,"  Weber;  Duct,  Pianoforte  and  Violin;  Classical 
Vocal  Selections,  &c. 

THURSDAY  EVENING— A Miscellaneous  Concert,  comprisinz  Cantata,  " Kenilworth, 
A.S.  Sullivan  (composed  expressly  for  the  occasion);  Grand  Concerto,  Pianoforte;  Ovciturc, 
" William  Tell,"  llossini;  Selections  from  Operas,  &c. 

FRIDAY  EVENING— "Elijah,"  Mendelssohn. 

Detailed  Programmes  of  tlie  Performances,  with  Prices  of  Tickets,  Arran7cmcnts  for  the 
Ballot  and  Allotment  of  Places,  Rezisicr  of  Lodzings,  Special  Railway  Arrangements,  fcc., 
will  be  forwarded  by  Post  on  application  to  Mr.  Hknkv  IIowell,  Secretary  to  the  Comiuittee, 
29  Waterloo  Street. 


npiIE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  South  Kensington 

Museum,  W. — The  following  PRIZES  to  ART-WORKMEN  are  now  offered: 

For  WOOD  CARVING,  Twenty  Pounds,  and  Ten  Pounds. 

For  SILVER  WORK,  Ten  Pounds,  and  Five  Guineas  (the  latter  given  by  Mr.  n.  IlEATnEn 
Bigo,  of  Wimpole  Street). 

For  TRANSPARENT  ENAMELS,  Ten  Pounds  (given  by  the  Ecclesiolooical  SociEiv 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope). 

For  OPA(iUE  ENAMELS,  Ten  Pounds  (given  by  Mr.  Rdsein). 

Smaller  Prizes  will  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

Particulars  may  be  had  by  enclosing  a Directed  and  Stamped  Envelope  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at 
13  Stratford  Place,  London,  W. 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  President. 
GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Han.  Sec. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

1^  SESSION,  18G4  and  1365.-A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  CLAPTON,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday,  October  l,af  Three  o’clock  p.m.,  after 
wiiich  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
anply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


■WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

’ * (A)  Two  open  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  a year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years,  will 

be  examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday,  12th  and  13th  of  October  next  (and  annually), 
open  to  all  comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  age. 

(B)  Two  Foundation  Scholarships,  limited  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers  under  Eighteen  years 
of  age,  will  be  examined  for  in  February  1865,  and  Two  in  June  18'>5. 

(0)  Additional  (Wellesley)  Schoiarslups  and  Exhibitions  are  open  only  to  Members  of  the 
School. 

For  information  as  to  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  E.W.  Benson, 
Wellington  College,  near  Wokingham;  or  to  the  Secretary,  George  Chance, Esq  , Treasury, 
Whitehall,  S.W.,  to  whom  Names  ot  Candidates  are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  Examination. 

N.B Candidates  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  must  have  their  Names  entered  on  the 

Secretary’s  List  at  least  a Fortnight  previously. 


TJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

J — L Terrace,  Hyde  Park— The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16.  The  SENIOR 
TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 


■priLBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

N.W.  iVrncipaZ— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  Loudon,  formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  oi  Wales.  In  this  Establisliment  PUPILS  receive  a first-cluss  Education — 
Classical,  Matliemutical,  and  General  ; and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  ; the 
School-rooms,  Dining-room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Michaelmas 
Term  commences  September  19. — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


■ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DiVccto?-— Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session,  1864-5,  which  will  commence  on  October  3,  the  following  COURSES  of 

LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given; 

1.  Chemistry— By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Hu.xley,  F.R.S. 

A Waringtoii  W.  Smylh,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

« 8.  Piiysics— By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythome  Edgar,  51.  A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmanu,and  in  tlie  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  dii'cction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Course  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil-teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  arc  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

P’or  a Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Ecffistrar. 


pLARENDON  HOUSE  COLLEGIATE  emd  COMMERCLiL 

^ SCHOOL,  Kennington  Road,  S. — The  THIRD  TERM  of  the  current  Year  will  com- 
mence on  Monday,  September  12. — i'ora  Prospectus,  containing  full  parliculais,  apply  to  the 

PuiNCIPAL. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART,. 

Price  6d.  unstamped;  or  7d.  stamped. 


CONTENTS  OR  No.  462,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1864  : 

The  Foimder  of  Liberty  in  France. 

Russia  and  Poland.  The  Seizure  of  the  Georgia.  Geneva. 
The  Penalties  of  G reatness. 

Indian  Currency.  America.  Bribery. 


Modern  Sadducees.  Parsons  and  Publicans. 

Perils  from  Popish  Relatives.  Dialects.  Croquet.  Acta  Sanctorum. 
Musical  Publications  and  the  Musical  Profession. 


Victor  Hugo  on  Shairspeare. 

Rome  under  Pius  IX.  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyi'amid. 

Son  and  Heir.  Paterson’s  Glimpses  of  Real  Life.  Major-General  Wolfe. 
A Guardian  Angel.  Mirrray’s  Handbook  for  Irelaird. 

French  Literatures 


london : Published  at  38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND  W.C. 


■[DENMARK  HILL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  London. 

Principal—Q.  P.  MASON,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, London. At  the  aboN’C- 

named  Scliool,  BOYS  of  all  Ages,fiom  Seven  to  Eighteen,  receive  a careful  and  thorough 
Education,  regulated  so  as  to  prepare  tliem  either  for  the  Liberal  Professions  or  for  Commercjal 
pursuits.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  Boys.  The  House  is 
very  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  above  Seven  Acres  of  Laud,  the  greater  part  of  whichis 
occupied  by  the  Play-grounds  and  Cricket-field.  The  Youngest  Pupils  form  a separate  l^rc- 
parutory  Department.  School  will  Reopen  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  The  Piincipal  will  be 
at  home  by  September  6.— Prospectuses  maybe  obtained  on  application  at  the  School,  or  of 
Messrs.  Rell'e  Brothers,  School  Booksellers.  150  Aldersgiitc  Street,  London. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater.  PW»f/j9aZ-;;-the  Rev.  Canon  FREW,  M.A.  PUPILS  are  prepared 
at  this  Estublishinent  both  for'tiie  First  and  for  the  FuitxnER  Examination  for  the  Civil 
Service  ot  India.  At  the  late  Open  or  Competitive  Examination  the  only  Pupil  sent  in  direct 
from  the  Institute  obtained  30th  place  on  1,8S1  marks. 


IVIILITARY  EDUCATION. — 8 St.  Peter’s  Terrace,  Bayswater. 

Principal— Canon  FREW,  M.  A.  At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  prepared  for 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst. and  Dib»-ct  CuwMissio.ss.asalsoiorthe  Universities  and  the  Civil  Servic  • 
of  India.  At  the  late  Exiimiuations  for  Direct  Commissions  tlie  only  Two  Pupils  Irom  this 
Establishment  succeeded  iu  passing,  one  liaviiig  obtained  Uih  place  on  4.990  marks. 


IVriLITARY  and  OFFICIAL  PREPARATIONS— Blessington 

House,  Lee,  Kent— under  Ihofessor  GEORGE  DE  LA  VOYE  and  a Cambridge 
Graduate  in  Honours,  Kesideuc.  Six  Candidates  sent  for  Competitive  Examinations  iJiis 
Year,  all  passed.  Vibitiug  Masters  eiiyuged.  Only  Eight  Pupils  received.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Invariably  successful  witli  earnest  Mudents. 


TY  M.E.I.O.S.— July,  1863,  1863,  1864.— All  the  Pupils  (9) 

of  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon  J succeeded  in  these  Examinations.  In  1862  he  had  the  lirst 
(316)  and  Second  (310),  in  18  3 lie  had  again  the  First  (370),  in  the  English  Essay.  There  are 
TWO  VACANCIES.  Number  strictly  limited  to  Six— Address  Ca.  Ca.,  31  Marlborough 
Hill  Gardens,  St.  Joim’s  Wood. 
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'TT'DUCATION. — Mentone,  South  of  France, — Dr.  GEODGE  A. 

MULLER  has  Opened  an  ESTABLISHMENT  for  DELICATE  BOYS,  who  will 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  Home,  with  Parental  care,  combined  with  efficient  Teaching.  Terms 
moderate.— Apply  at  270  Strand,  London;  or  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France. 


/^NE  PUPIL,  to  Prepare  for  Oxford,  desired  by  a BERKSHIRE 

A/  INCUMBENT,  M.A.  Ch.Ch.  Terms,  £15  Monthly,  or  £150  a Year.  References  ex- 
changed—Address,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  Library,  Reading. 


rpHE  Rev.  G-.  0.  SWAYNE,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  0.  Oxford, 

and  Classical  Moderator  in  1858,  will  be  ready  in  October  to  take  TWO  PUPILS  at 
Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau.  Terms  high.— Address,  till  October  1,  F.  150,  Darmstadt;  after 
that  date,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 


rpo  CAMBEIDGE  and  DUBLIN  GRADUATES,  in  Honours. 

J-  A First-class  MATHEMATICAL  and  CLASSICAL  RESIDENT  TUTOR 
required,  immediately.  Only  Ten  Pupils  to  prepare.  £80  to  £100  a year.  Great  advantages. 
Personal  interview  expected.  Principal  at  home  daily  until  Two.— 7 Blessington  Road, 
Lee,  Kent. 


rpO  GUARDIANS  and  WARDS  of  CHANCERY.— A Lady 

residing  in  the  Country  wishes  to  meet  with  one  little  GIRL,  or  TWO  SISTERS,  to 
Educate  at  home  with  her  little  Girl.  Every  care  and  attention  will  be  given.  The  House  stands 
in  its  own  grounds,  about  two  miles  from  a Town  and  Railway  Station. . Terms  must  be 
Liberal. — Address,  R.,  Cawthorn  & Hutt’s  Library,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


(^REAT  YHESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teigumouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwet, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT;  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Keceiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

'y  H E NEW  CLUB,  Limited. 

Committee. 

Xx>rd  MUSKERRY,  Chah'man. 

Admiral  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOTT. 

Captain  ADDISON. 

Lord  GEORGE  BEAUCLERK. 

Dr.  BEATTIE. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Esq. 

Major-General  DOWNING. 

Lord  NIGEL  KENNEDY. 

Captain  KNOLLYS. 

Major  PERCY  LEA. 

Viscount  MALDEN. 

Sir  T.  G.  A.  PARKYNS,  Bart, 

E.  D.  RAYMENT,  Esq. 

This  Club,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  a large  number  of  Members,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
designate  **  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  CLUB,”  will  be  erected  (on  the  scale  of  the  Carlton 
and  Reform  Clubs)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall.  Several  new  features  conducive  to 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  Members  will  be  introduced,  including  a Strangers’ 
Room  and  an  extensive  Suite  of  Sleeping  Apartments. 

The  Temporary  Club-house  in  Albemarle  Street  is  now  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
themselves. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Temporary 
Club-house,  43  and  44  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  or  at  the  Union  Bank,  4 Fall  Mall  East. 


iyrONEY.  — igI0, 000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


■RRIGHTON.— The  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  170  North  Street; 

G.  WAKELING,  Proprietor. — The  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  contains 
more  than  20,000  volumes,  the  careful  selection  of  the  last  70  years,  together  with  a large  supply 
of  all  the  Newest  Works— The  spacious  Reading  Rooms  have  been  han^omely  refurnished. 


XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Stjdbsook  Pakk,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ.— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


■]\/rALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummks,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


T3EN  RHYDDING  and  BOLTON  ABBEY.— This  is  one  of 

the  most  healthful  and  most  charming  districts  in  England,  and  is  a great  resort  for 
Invalids  and  Visitors.  For  a full  description  of  the  place  and  district  see  Tomlinson’s 
“ILLUSTRATED  HANDY  GUIDE  to  BEN  RHYDDING,  BOLTON  ABBEY,  and  the 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.”  Is. 

London:  R.  Hardwicks,  Piccadilly;  and  to  be  had  by  enclosing  13  Stamps  to  John  Tomlinson, 
Bookseller,  Ilkley,  Otley. 


"ly/rONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  DIDIER,  Medical  Galvanist  and 

Mesmerist,  can  be  Consulted  daily  from  Two  till  Five,  at  his  Residence,  16  Russell  Place, 
Fitzroy  Square.  His  work  on  “Animal  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism,”  .5s.,  may  be  had  at 
Bailuere’s,  219  Regent  Street. 


CMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  .put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  wlio  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  liave 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 


rfHE  CHILIAN  MINING  and  TRADING  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

Incorporated  under  “ The  Companies  Act,  1862,”  with  Limited  Liability. 

CAPITAL,  £340,000,  IN  17,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

Deposit  on  Application,  £I  per  Share,  and  on  Allotment,  £4  per  Share. 

Calls  not  to  exceed  £5  per  Share,  and  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  Three  Months. 
Directors, 

JOHN  VANNER,  Esq.,  Coleman  Street,  a Director  of  the  City  Bank. 

JAMES  ALFRED  HALLETT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Hallett,  Ommaney,  & Co.,  Bankers),  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster. 

Rear-Admiral  GEORGE  GREVILLE  WELLESLEY,  C.B.,  10  Wilton  Street,  Grosvenor 
Place. 

THOMAS  WOOD  HEATON,  Esq.,  Bolton. 

SAMPSON  WATERS,  Esq.,  Gyllyngdune,  Falmouth. 

WILLIAM  MUTyLER,  Esq.,  1 1 Southwick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park  Square  (of  the  firm  of  A. 

Hemenway  & Co.,  Valparaiso). 

THOMAS  GARLAND,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

(With  power  to  add  Three  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers. 

The  CITY  BANK. 

The  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  Manchester. 

The  LIVERPOOL  UNION  BANK,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  TWEEDY,  WILLIAMS,  & CO..  Truro. 

5ohcttors— Messrs.  STUART  & MASSEY,  5 Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

Brokers. 

Tvondon— Messrs.  WEBB,  GEACH,  & PENNINGTON,  8 Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
Manchester— Messrs.  MEWBTJRN  & BARKER. 

Liveicpool— Messrs.  S.  R.  & R.  HEALEY. 

Leeds— Messrs.  POTTER  & CO. 


Secretary  {pro  tern.)— HENRY  ELFORD,  Esq. 

Offices— 83  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C.  (formerly  the  Mines  Royal  Office). 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  working  two  Copper  Mines  in 
Cliili  called  “ Descubridora  ” and  “ San  Pedro,”  and  of  acquiring  certain  valuable  freehold 
premises,  plant,  and  stores,  together  with  an  existing  trade  in  connexion  therewith,  at  the  ports 
of  Chanural  and  Pau  d’Asucar. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  by  the  Company  of  the  Descubridora  Mine 
for  £135,000,  and  of  the  San  Pedro  Mine, and  other  property,  for  £160,000.  The  vendors  will  take 
amongst  themselves  and  their  friends  capital  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money. 
The  payment  of  the  cash  portion  of  the  purchase-money  will  be  deferred  until  the  titles  shall  he 
approved,  and  the  properties  actually  vested  in  the  Company  or  its  nominees,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Chili.  No  promotion  money  will  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

The  following  is  a description  o^the  Mines:— 

DESCUBRIDORA. 

This  Mine  is  about  28  miles  from  the  port  of  Pau  d’Asucar,  to  which  there  is  a good  road. 
It  has  been  worked  since  1859,  and  is  as  yet  wrought  only  about  30  fathoms  from  the  suj  face. 
The  main  lode  varies  from  about  30  to  90  feet  wide.  Near  the  surface  it  produced  red  oxide  of 
copper  and  green  carbonate.  In  other  parts  it  yields  grey  sulphuret  of  great  richness,  which, 
has  produced  about  one-third  metal.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  yellow  sulphuret  which 
yields  25  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  levels  have  been  opened  on  the  lode  about  70  fathoms  in 
length.  Since  the  contract  for  the  purchase  was  made  the  main  shaft  has  been  sunk  l5fathom» 
under  the  30  fathom  level.  The  lode  has  been  cut  into  at  that  depth  for  40  feet  in  width,  and 
consists  of  ore  yielding  about  25  per  cent,  of  metal. 

SAN  PEDRO. 

This  Mine  is  50  miles  from  the  port  of  Chanaral,  to  which  there  is  a good  road.  The  Mine 
was  discovered  seven  years  ago,  and  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  about  100  fathoms.  The 
average  width  of  the  lode  is  about  40  feet.  It  has  been  rich  from  the  surface;  the  ore  mostly  a 
grey  sulphuret,  which  has  yielded  about  one-third  metal.  The  bottom  of  the  Mine  is  very 
ricli,  but  hitherto  the  workings  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  a part  of  the  lode,  not 
exceeding  25  fathoms  in  length  between  two  cross  courses.  In  a recent  report  the  agents  stated 
that  they  had  driven  at  50  fathoms  in  depth  below  the  adit  into  the  lode  east  of  the  eastern 
cross  course.  They  had  penetrated  about  10  feet  into  the  lode,  and  found  it  productive  of  ore 
of  as  good  quality  as  had  been  raising  from  the  other  workings.  An  accident  having  happened 
to  the  shaft,  by  which  operations  have  been  partially  suspended,  the  Directors  have  contracted 
with  Mr.  Waters  for  sinking  a new  shaft  from  the  surface  and  extending  a level  there  from 
under  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  so  as  to  put  it  into  complete  working  order  for  the  sum  of 
£10,000.  The  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work  is  estimated  by  the  agents  on  the 
spot  at  ten  months  dating  from  February  last,  and  the  work  is  in  progress. 

There  is  no  water  of  any  consequence.  A whim  working  two  hours  daily  draws  the  water, 
which  is  worth  for  dressing  the  ore  far  more  than  the  cost  of  drawing. 

Since  the  contract  for  the  purchase  was  made  very  favourable  intelliircnce  has  been  received 
from  this  Mine  also.  In  cutting  through  some  ground  to  expedite  the  sinking  of  the  new  shaft 
a course  of  rich  ore  has  been  intersected,  through  which  the  agent  reports  that  15  feet  has  been 
driven.  The  ore  is  a solid  mass  of  the  best  quality,  being  above  30  per  cent. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that,  independently  of  that  part  of  the  lode  which  yields  ore  of  the 
rich  quality  already  referred  to,  there  are  lying  on  the  surface  at  the  Mine,  and  included  in  the 
purchase,  many  thousands  of  tons  of  ores  of  a lower  quality,  which  yield  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
of  copper,  and  only  require  dressing  to  prepare  them  for  exportation.  There  is  also  a shaft 
sunk  from  the  surface  about  50  fathoms  east,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  present  working*, 
and  wrought  to  a depth  of  about  25  fathoms,  which  lays  open  a vast  quantity  of  ores,  at  least 
equal  in  quality. 

Both  these  Mines  arc  held  under  grants  from  the  Chilian  Government.  There  is  no  royalty, 
but  a duty  of  £5  per  cent,  is  payable  on  all  copper  ore  exported  from  the  country. 

Not  less  than  £80,000  has  been  expended  on  the  plant  and  machinery  at  the  Mines,  and  on 
the  various  warehouses,  workshops,  wharves,  mules,  horses,  carts,  and  general  stores  which  are 
included  in  the  purchase. 

In  addition  to  the  Mines,  there  is  a general  trade  in  the  purchase  of  ores  from  other  mines 
and  in  the  sale  of  various  articles  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  mining  and  general  population, 
and  there  is  also  a distillery  at  the  port  of  CJianaral  for  getting  fresh  water  from  tlie  sea. 

The  Profits  for  the  year  1S63,  arising  from  the  Mines  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  liave  been 
at  least  £75,000,  estimating  three  unsold  cargoes  at  18s.  6d.  per  unit.  Tlie  ores  have  been  sold  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Frf-derick  Huth  & Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  whose  accounts  may  be 
seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Net  Profits  to  the  Company  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  with  a prospect  of  increase  as  the  Mines  become  further  developed. 

The  Company  will  be  entitled  to  possession  of  the  Descubridora  Mine  as  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1864,  and  of  the  San  Pedro  Mine,  and  of  the  trade  and  premises  at  the  Port  of  Chana- 
ral,  as  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1864.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  i.45,000, 
part  of  the  purchase-money  of  Descubridora,  and  at  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  remainder  of 
the  purchase-moneys,  will  be  payable  to  the  vendors  from  the  dates  of  possession,  until  full 
payment  of  the  purchase-moneys. 

Two  cargoes  of  ore  containing  about  1,000  tons  have  already  arrived  to  the  account  of  the 
Company,  and  another  cargo  is  on  the  way.  Sampson  Waters,  Esq.,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  the  property,  who  has  resided  upwards  of  20  years  in  Chili,  and  who  has  been  actively 
interested  in  the  working  of  the  Mines  from  their  commencement ; William  Molleh,  Esq.,  the 
other  proprietor,  who  has  also  resided  in  Chili ; and  Thomas  Garland,  Esq.,  of  Redruth,  who 
lias  long  been  conversant  with  the  working  of  copper  mines  in  Cornwall,  have  consented  to  join 
the  Board,  and  to  render  their  best  assistance  in  conducting  its  affairs. 

A copy  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  of  the  Solicitors. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company  ; of  the  Bankers  and  Brokers  to  the  Company  ; and  of  the  Solicitors. 


T)  E B E N T U E E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chaii'maiu 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 
HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 
GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAilES  KAY,  Esq. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  ever}'  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  (Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s. ,40s.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  l*ans,  Stockpots,  Ac. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE|S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  ofSuperior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANES— Cornices  and  Coniice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

Mats,  «:c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE  S—Hort^ultura]  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

A Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 

DEANE  o — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  prerriises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO„  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


jlfanaper— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceyion  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C, 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


VERY  one  has  marked  the  unpleasant,  dirty  appearance  of  a 

GLASS-EYE,  which  can  always  be  detected  by  the  Disagreeable  Expression  on  the 
Physiognomy.  But  it  is  now  known  that  M.  BOISSONNEAU,  Sen.,  Oculist  to  the  French 
Army  and  Hospitals,  of  11  Rue  de  Monceau,  Paris,  has  invented  a little  Chef  d'G^uvre  in 
ENAMEL,  which  combines  the  attributes  of  Lightness,  Solidity,  and  Comfort  with  the  expres- 
sive motion  of  Visual  Organs.  The  injured  Eye  requires  no  previous  operation.  The  new 
invention  can  be  inserted  without  disturbing  the  patient;  Cluldren  even  bear  it  without  a 
murmur. 

M.  Boissonneau  will  be  in  London  (Symond’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square)  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  September.  Persons  desirous  of  communicating  with  him  by  correspondence 
are  solicited  to  send  the  Colour  of  the  Eye  required,  oad  a Photograph  of  the  Face  not 
coloured. 


September  3,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview, 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BltOAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,688,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  homo  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  eiTccted  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 


■VrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Cutninission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreien  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  tills  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Offices;  61  Thrcadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

"piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  2.^,  1864. GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  iSecretory. 

•^1  nnn  in  case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  on 
Annual  Payment  of£3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhilh 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

T:5EDSTE/U)S,  baths,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  end  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  tUs 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  I2s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,from 8s.  od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Aloderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.  per  gallon.  i 

T'HE  perfect  substitute  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  stei  ling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orua* 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 6. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ B.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 0 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11  0 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 6 

1 Mustard  Spoon^  ^ilt  bowl 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 3 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10  0 

IB  utter  Knife 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 0 

Total 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13  9 

6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  I5s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  (roods, 
Dish-Covers,  Jlot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns, and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3.  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 6,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 


'J'HE 

GOLD 

CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

JOHN 

BROGDEN. 

original  gold  chain  manufactory, 

” 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  js  not  thb  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STC)CK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

■WATCHE^  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* ' FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15 

Silver  Watches  1 5 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  115  « 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 

Albert  „ „ 110 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 

Lockets  „ ,,  „ 0 10  0 

Scarf  Fins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 

Rings  ,,  1,  „ 0 12  6 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,firom  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


to  £35 
0 „ 12  12 
6 upwards. 
0 „ 


to  21  0 
„ 18  18 
„ 15  15 
21  0 
It  5 5 
„ 16  16 
„ 10  10 


'X^T'RITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

Y V EXPEDITION. 


ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  DweUings. — 

HEATON.  BUTLER.  & BAYNE.  New  King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C..  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Gloss  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

HARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C..  EcctesiaBtical  Decorators.  &c..  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDLdEVAL  FURNITURE.  Faper  Hangings.  &c.  Desjgnsand 
Eitimates  furnished.  oianlUustiated  Fiiced  Catalogue.upon  application.  RoheSiSurplices,  Sk. 


T'HE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  lilOD-ROUM  FUHNITUKK  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  ditferent  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  Is  necessary 
that  each  description  should  he  placed  in  Kcpurutc  rooms.  They  have  tliercfore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  arc  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  sliow  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  wliat  they  believe  has  ever  been 
^ provide  several  small  Rooms  for  tlve  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
01  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  cumpicte  suits  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  Iiglit  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
f /irnifure.  Polished  Deal.  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Itooms,  to  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  os  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A ven^  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

ihe  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (.each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  tlie  whole  forming  os  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed^room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  maybe  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Tlieir  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  mode 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Somnier  Elastique 
Fortatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  8t  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedoing,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Rood,  London. 


THE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  20t„  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 

1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say; 

“TheSommierTuckerisperfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” ” a com- 
bination as  simple  os  it  is  ingenious ; ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SM££  & SONS,  Finsbury, London,  E.C. 


T^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

’ ' Upholsterers.  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship." 


TTOWARD  & SONS’  SILVER  FIR  FURNITURE.— 

J-J-  HOWARD  & SONS,  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 
every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Designs  and  Estimates  free. 


pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S. — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 


THRESHER’S  COLOURED  FLANNEL  SPURTS,  Next 

Door  to  Somerset  House,  Strand. 


QPECIALITIES  for  the  SEASON. 

^ H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL, 

Tailors  to  the  (^ueen  and  Royal  Family. 

For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side,  Tourists,  or  for  Shooting, 

THE  TWO-GUINEA  SUIT. 

Made  in  useful  and  neutral  Colours,  from  the  Nicoll-Cheviot,  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 
This  Cloth  is  made  Waterproof  without  in  the  least  degree  impeding  perspiration,  by  the  same 
process  tested  for  the  last  Twenty  Years  in  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  well-known 
GUINEA  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS. 

The  Jackets  of  the  Two-Guinea  Suit  will  thus  resist  many  hours’  rain.  Every  description  of 
Garment  in  various  Sizes,  for  Gentlemen  and  Youths,  kept  ready  for  inspection  and  immediate 
use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

114,116,118,120  Regent  Street;  22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and 
50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


ORIGINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

A/  SAUCES,  PICKLES,  &c..  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
for  more  than  a Hundred  Years.— 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 


pURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  DeUcacies 

of  the  Highest  Quality,  pure  and  wholesome.  See  **  Lancet  ” and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 


^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

' all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs. — 
Wholesale,  Mekier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Darin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  (Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  beare  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double”  Superfine ’’are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  thai  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  ” Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

l\/r ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  X,  Mokson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Fepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

Avoid  Medicines ; they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

TYU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

-L'  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  Us.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  it  CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  London;  Fobtnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road;  49  Bishopsgate  Street 
WitMn;  16  High  Street,  Kensington ; and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

H-OOD  APPETITE  and  INCREASED  BODILY  ENJOY- 

MENT  may  be  insured  by  a gentle  course  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of 
any  Chemist. 

MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  IPs.  6d.,  and  21s 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

teeth  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

-L  MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street.  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  lancet.  , 

*jtt*  No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

f^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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rpHE  NOKTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXXXI. 

-L  Is  now  ready. 

Contents: 

I.  -WORDSWOKTH-THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET. 

II.  TODLEBEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

III.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUl. 

IV.  EDUCATION  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

V,  RUSSIA  UNDER  ALEXANDER  II. 

VI.  THE  SCOTCH  LAWYER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

VII.  BERKELEY’S  THEORY  OF  VISION. 

VIII.  TENNYSON’S  ENOCH  ARDEN,  &c. 

Edinburgh:  Edmonston  & Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LIX.  (for  SEPTEjMBER  1861),  la. 

Contents; 

I.  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY  OP  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.  By 
Proi'essor  Max  JIuller. 

H.  DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I HAVE  KNOWN ; or,  Recollections  of  Three  Cities. 
By  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Clialmers.  Part  H.— His  Middle  Life, 
m.  OVER  THE  HILL- SIDE. 

IV.  THE  HILLY ARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  ; va  Story  of  Two  FamiUes.  By  Henry 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Austin  Elliot,”  ” Ravenshoe,”  &c. 

Chapter  XLVI The  End  of  a Chapter. 

„ XLVIT.— Tlie  Letter  which  was  not  .from  Mrs.  Nalder. 

„ XLVIII  — ''ir  George  Hillyar  starts  on  his  Adventure. 

,,  XLIX James  Burton’s  Story;  the  Forge  is  lit  up  once  more. 

V.  OUR  GARDEN  WALL. 

VI.  GIRLS’  SCHOOLS.  By  Archibald  Maclaben,  of  the  Gymnasium,  Oxford. 

VII.  AT  THE  DOOR  : a Dorsetshire  Poem.  By  William  Barnes. 

VIII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  X. 

VoL  IX.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


MAC5IILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

fTHE  COiUSJHILL  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBEE.  No.  LYH. 

With  Illustrations. 

Contents: 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Husband.  With  an 
Illustration. 

Chapter  XXXI.— Rout. 

„ XXXII — ^^Illumination. 

„ XXXIII.-Sister  Agnes. 

DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

THE  FRENCH  AT  THE  ALMA—TODLEBEN. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  ' 

THE  LOVERS  OF  BALLYVOOKAN.  PartH. 

PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

GERMAN  PROFESSORS. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS:  an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration. 
Chapter  IV.—Mr.  Gibson’s  Neighbours. 

„ V. — Calf-Love. 

„ VI.— A Visit  to  the  Hamleys. 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


THE  CHURCHMAN’S  EAIMILY  MAGAZINE.  lUustrated. 

X . The  SEPTEMBER  Number  is  now  ready,  Is. 

Contents: 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  No.  V. — The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhya  Stanle3%  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.  With  a Portrait. 

LADIES’  WORK  IN  A COUNTRY  PARISH.  Girls  and  Young  Women  in  Unions. 
PAPERS  ON  HYMNS  AND  HYMN  BOOKS.  By  the  Srcbetary  of  a Church  Choral 
Association.  No.  Ill — On  the  Principles  on  which  a Hymn  Book  should  be  Constructed. 
THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  ” The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 
Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton. 

Chiipter  XVI — An  Apparition.  Chap.  XVIT The  Siege. 

OXFORD  SONNETS.  I — Christ  Church  Cathedral.  II.— The  Broad  Walk.  Ill Lost 

Friends.  IV.—  Magrlalen  College. 

GARDEN  RECREATIONS.  By  Agnes  and  Maria  E.  Catlow. 

COURAGE  IN  PARTING. 

THE  MILESTONES  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Thomson,  B.A. 

No.  X.— The  Victory  over  Selfishness. 

London:  James  Hogg  & Sons. 


T ONDON  SOCIETY  (for  SEPTEMBER)  is  now  ready,  with 

18  Illustrations,  Is. 

Contents : 

MISS  MIDDLESEX  ON  THE  MOORS.  Illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

ON  THE  CLIFFS  BY  THE  SEA.  Illustrated  by  W,  L.  Thomas. 

THE  GREAT  PRIZE  : a Story  of  the  French  Lotteries. 

ARCHERY,  With  3 Illustrations  by  E.  A,  Gifford. 

THE  SPA  AT  SCARBOROUGH ; a Reminiscence. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A LADY  IN  SEARCH  OF  A HORSE.  (Concluding  Chapter.) 
Illustrated  by  Phiz. 

GOSSIP  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS.  ^ 

THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  EUROPE ; Swiss  Scenes  and  Sites. 

THE  TALE  OF  A CHIVALROUS  LIFE.  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. 

THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES  ; a Story  of  iRindon  Life.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Morals 
of  May  Fair.”  With  2 Illustrations  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

Chapter  XXVIII._Unto  this  Last. 

„ XXIX The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness. 

„ XXX.-Broken  Off. 

„ XXXI — A Lover  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

„ XXXII.— Milly’s  Successes. 

„ XXXIII — An  Enfant  Terrible. 

MY  CADET  LIFE  AT  WOOLWICH.  With  7 Illustrations. 

Office,  9 St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

TS  “GOOD  NEWS  from  IRELAND”  TRUE?  Remarks  on 

-L  the  Position  and  .Prospects  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Establishment.  By  H.  S. 
CuNNiNGHAJi,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Reprinted  from  “ Praset’s 
Magazine.”) 

London : Longman,  G-keen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Ro-ty. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A N ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  specially  intended  for  Classical 

Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Edwakd  Higginson',  Author  of  a Prize 
Essay  in  “ The  Educator,”  &o. 

London : Longmak,  GrjiZEy,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

A NEW  EDITION  OF  MECHI’S  FARMING. 

Fcp.  8vo.  half-bound,  illustrated,  5s. 

TT OW  to  FARM  PROFITABLY ; or,  Tke  Saying's  and  Doings 

of  Alderman  Mechi.  A new  Edition,  with  Additions. 

R0UTI.KDGE,  Warne,  & Rootledge,  Broadway.  Ludgate  Kill, 

BOOKS  FOR  TOURm’A 

Post  8vo.  with  Coloured  Plates,  each,  2s.;  or  by  post,  28  Stamps. 

1.  TTNPEOTECTED  FEMALES  in  SICILY. 

^ 2.  UNPROTECTED  FEMALES  in  NORWAY. 

Routledgr,  Warne,  & Routledge,  Broadway.  Ludgate  nill. 

'p'lNANCIAL  SOCIETIES,  tkeir  Operations  and  Influence, 

X considered  in  a Letter  to  George  J.  Goschen,  Esq.,  M.P.  By  a late  Shareholder  op  the 


Lands  Securities  Company. 

London  ; Published  by  William  Brown  I 


Co.,  40  and  41  Old  Broad  Street. 


Just  published,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  2s.  8d. 

TAR.  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  on  the  LUNGS.  Specially 

intended  for  those  suffering  from  Pulmonary  Complaints.  A Series  of  plain  Practical 
I^etters  on  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Larynx,  and  Lungs, 
embracing  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis,  Bronchiiis, 
Consumption,  and  Asthma.  By  Rodert  Honter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  “The  New  York 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  ttie  Chest,”  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  by  J.  J.  Macgregob,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 

Mitchell  & Co  , Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  66  pp.  6d. 

T ESSONS  in  ARITHMETIC  for  Junior  Classes.  By  James 

^ Trotter,  of  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy.— ANSWERS,  6d. 

Carefully  revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Simple  Examples  of  the  various  Rules, 
worked  out  at  length  and  minutely  Explained,  aud  of  Practical  Exercises,  by  the  Author’s 
Son,  Mr.  Trotter  of  the  Scottish  Institute;  and  with  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal 
Coinage. 

TROTTER’S  ARITHMETIC  for  Advanced  Classes,  being  a 

Continuation  of  the  above.  With  Exercises  on  the  proposed  Decimal  Coinage.  6d. 
ANSWERS,  6d. 

Edinburgh;  Oliver  & Bovp.  Txindon  ; Stmpkin.  Marshall,  Sc  Co. 

THE  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

8 VO.  cloth,  5s. 

YWALKER  and  WEBSTER  combined  in  a DICTIONARY 

• • of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  in  which  the  Definitions  of  Webster,  and  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Walker,  are  united  and  brought  into  conformity  to  the  usage  of'  the  Present 
Time  ; many  New  Words  are  introduced,  and  numerous  Synonymous  Terms  are  carefully 
discriminated.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Walker’s  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture, Greek,  and  Latin  proper  Names.  A New  Edition,  entirely  re-edited  by  John  Longmuir, 
A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

London:  William  Tegq,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

“ As  amusing  as  a romance.” — Saturday  Review, 

“ It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.'"— Spectator. 

Medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  cloth,  32s. 

rpHE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  BLARE,  tbe  ARTIST.  With 

Selections  from  his  Poems  and  other  Writings.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist,  Author  of 
“The  Life  of  William  Etty,  R.A.”  Illustrated  from  Blake’s  own  Works  in  Facsimile  and  in 
Photo-litliography,  including  a complete  Copy  of  his  “ Studies  of  Job.” 

“ The  reader  may  not  agree  precisely  with  their  estimate  of  the  rugged,  original,  devout,  per- 
severing artist  1 but  if  he  lias  a real  eye  for  tlie  beauty  which  transcends  prettiness,  he  will  find 
much  to  charm  him  in  the  copious  illustrations  derived  from  Blake’s  works  ; and  for  the  letter- 
press,  we  do  not  envy  the  composure  of  the  reader  who  is  quite  unmoved  by  the  picture  whfeh 
it  draws  of  the  grand  old  man.  who,  in  poverty  and  adversity,  was  true  to  the  guidance  which 
he  believed  to  be  a light  from  heaven— put  his  trust  in  God,  worked  steadily  on,  and  prayed.” 

Guardian. 

“ The  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  monument  of  unique  though  creative  genius  we 
have  read  for  many  a day,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a book  appears  from  which  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression  of  a completely  unique  cha- 
racter and  unique  life  as  this  biography  of  William  Blake.” — Spectator. 

“ In  the  very  interesting  Life  before  us,  tardy  justice  has  at  last  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
one  wiiose  natural  gilts  qualified  him  apparently  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  English 

artists Mr.  Gilchrist’s  book  both  tells  the  singular  story  of  Blake’s  life  for  the  first  time 

with  fulness. and  witti  a judgment  which  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  by  its  numerous  and  faithful 

illustrations  enables  the  reader  more  or  less  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  artist The 

book  is  written  in  a clear,  vigorous,  unconventional  style  ; it  is  as  amusing  as  a romance,  and 
we  have  lew  recent  ‘ Lives  ’ in  which  the  facts  have  been  more  carefully  collected,  presented 
with  less  parade,  or  arranged  in  such  lucid  oxiker."— Saturday  Review. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

T>EMARE:S  on  tbe  INTRODUCTION  of  a GOLD  CUR- 

JlV  benCY  in  INDIA.  By  H.  E.  Oakeley,  M.A.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools;  late 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  440  pp.  6s. 

flfOLIDAY  PAPERS.  By  Harry  Jones,  M.A.  Contains 

37  Papers,  amongst  which  will  be  found  : 

Holidays.  Greenwich. 

Work.  Seaside  Life. 

Looking  Back. 

Out  of  Town. 

Garden  Games. 

Sight-Seeing. 


London  ; Robert  Hardwtcke,  192  Piccadilly. 


Sea  Bathing  in  France. 
Bretons  and  Britons. 
Going  Abroad. 

Back  Again. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.;  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides  and 
edges,  lOs.  6d. 

TAALZIEL’S  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH.  Comprising: 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  — The  Traveller — The  Deserted  Village The  Haunch  of 

Venison— The  Captivity;  an  Oratorio  — Retaliation — Miscellaneous  Poems  — The  Good- 
natured  Man— She  Stoops  to  Conquer— and  a Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  by 
H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell,  engraved  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

“ Engraved  with  a care  and  finish  that  no  skill  could  surpass.”— Telegraph, 
London  : Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


rFHE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR,  No.  XIV.,  now  ready. 

■I-  Contents:  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  (Letter  in  Russian)— Cardinal  Antonelli— Nelson 
(Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Aboukir)- Wellington  (Enumeration  of  the  Cavalry  under  his 
command  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo)- Bertran  de  Lis— De  Villoison— Burger— 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Confederates— Captain  Semmes,  Commander 
of  the  “Alabama”  — Lord  Macaulay— The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli  — Sir  Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton—Frederika  Bremer— Alphonse  Esquires— J.  P.  Kemble.  Illustrations:  Portrait 
of  General  Lee,  and  an  Original  Caricature  by  Rowlandson. 

1st  and  15th  of  every  Month,  is.  Office,  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand.| 

■ INTEW  CITY  CLUB,— INSCRIBED  ROCKS.— Tbe  BUILDER 

of  this  Day  contains:  A Fine  View  and  Plan  of  New  City  Club,  George  Yard,  Lombard 

Street The  Pre-Historic  Incised  Rock  Symbols  in  Northumberland— On  House  Planning — 

Terra-Cotta  and  Luca  Della  Robbia  Ware,  considered  on  the  Princiiiles  of  Decorative  Art — A 
Run  to  the  Lakes;  Borrowdale— TJie  Cathedral  of  Florence — Art-Works  in  Denmark — The 
Coloured  Decorations  of  Churches — The  Building  Trades  Movement— The  Workmen’s  Indus- 
trial Exhibition— Recent  Patents— Provincial,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

Office,  1 York  Street,  Coveiit  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


■RARE  BOOKS,  including  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHRONI- 

CLES.  POETRY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  ILEUMINATED  MISSALS,  and  many 'Works 
of  uncommon  occurrence  printed  in  the  Fifteentli  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  all  in  beautiful 
condition— A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  Two  Stamps,  addressed 

THOMAS  BEET  (late  Rodwell),  15  Conduit  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
Libraries  Purchased. 


Just  pviblished.  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

T AND,  its  REGISTRATION  and  TRANSFER.— A Letter 

^ addressed  to  Landowners  on  the  Benefit  arising  from  a Parliamentary  Title,  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it.  By  Howard  Reed,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 


Ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3ls.  6d. 

y OVE’S  STRIFE  with  tbe  CONVENT;  or,  tbe  Heiress  of 

^ * Strange  Hall.  A new  highly  sensational  Novel.  By  Edward  Massey. 

London:  Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready, 

■JDRIZE  POEMS  receiving  tbe  100  Guineas  offered  in  tbe 

Advertisements,  “HOI  FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  and  awarded  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
.T.  Stirling  Coyne,  Andrew  Halliday,  George  Rose,  and  Thomas  S.  Stuart.  Illustrated  with 
Lithograpli  Portraits  of  Ciucen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Cun  be  had  gratis  at  all 
the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Day  Son, 
Lithngrnphers  to  the  Queen.  Puhljghers.  Lincoln’s  Irm  Fields.  Lond-»n. 

MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Fifth  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

yj^NGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  tbe  Principles  of  Gram- 

^ matical  Analysis.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.- 
This  Work  is  recommended  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a text  book  for  Candidates 
preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations  conducted  by  the  University. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Junior  Classes. 

Cloth, 9d. 

THE  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  of  SENTENCES. 

Cloth,  Is. 

London;  Walton  & Maherly,  Upper  Gower  Street;  and  Ivy  Lane,  PaternosterRow. 

IVrR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  tbe  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W . 
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18  Great  Marusoroctoh  Strekt. 

HUEST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WOEKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Bartungton  d’Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

**Mr.  D’ Almeida’s  volumes  traverse  interestine:  (rround.  They  are  filled  with  cood  and 
entertaininR  matter.”— Aramincr.  ‘“Lile  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.”— At/tcnceum. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
From  the  Times,  August  16.—”  Mr.  Lumley’s  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really 
as  it  ought  to  be,  a wcil-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time, 
interspersed  with  souud  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections.” 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  TICTOR  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  lUustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen  : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“A  healthier  novel  we  liavc  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successlully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
aesthetical.”— Review.  **  The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— AtAenceum. 

SOI^  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

**  A story  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  novel-reading  public.  The 
principal  scenes  are  remarkable  for  their  intense  passion  and  vivid  reality.” — Messenger. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

'“Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  * will  find  many  readers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  talent 
and  power.” — Messenger,  ” A very  amusing  and  exciting  novel.” — Observer, 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AtAencewm. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLIFFE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  more  or  less  worth  attention.” — Saturday  Review. 
” This  novel  is  a very  extraordinary  one.  The  execution  is  singularly  faultless.”— iSpectato?-. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

” A pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.”— Post.  ” This  story  is  very  interesting.”— 5un. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Maey 

Hownr.  3 vols.  [Just  ready. 


NOTICE. 


Now  ready,  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  each  1,100pp.  cloth,  £2  2s.;  half  russia  or  morocco,  £2  lOs.; 
an  entirely  New  Edition  of 

CRAIG’S 

UNIVEKSAL,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  TECHNOLOGICAL, 
AND  PRONOUNCING 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  was  e.stabli»hea  in  1842,  in  order  to 
promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  best  Works  in  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL,  and  ADVEN- 
TURE, and  the  Higher  Class  of  FICTION. 

From  its  commencement  Books  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  sulyects 
of  public  interest,  have  been  freely  added  ; in  many  ca.ses  Huudrecls,  and  in 
some  instances  Thousands,  of  Copies  of  the  principal  Works  of  the  day 
having  been  provided  for  the  use  of  Subscribers. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  the  leading  Books  continue  to  he  added  as  the  demand 
increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  taken  of  all  the  best  New  Works  as  they 
appear. 

The  collection  of  modern  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have 
ready  access,  and  which  is  now  by  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest  in 
the  world,  will  be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition 
of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  which 
are  stUl  in  demand. 

Class  A Subscription  (for  the  Newest  Books), 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  Ntunher  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALF-A-GUINEA  per  Annum. 

List  of  Works  recently  added  to  the  Librai^',  and  Catalogues  of  Surplus 
Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  September  3,  1864. 


NEW  NOVELS  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

* 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 

THE  TRIAL: 

More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 


3 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3Is.  6d. 

LESLEY’S  GUARDIANS. 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

"With  a completely  New  Supplement,  embodying  all  the 
New  Words  to  the  Present  Date. 

Purchasers  of  the  previous  Editions  can  obtain  the  Supplement  separately,  cloth,  6s.;  or  the 
complete  Dictionary,  which  is  now  being  issued  in  38  Shilling  Monthly  Parts. 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE,  BROADWAY.  LUDGATE  HILL. 


By  CECIL  HOME. 

**  There  is  something  about  it  which  bespeaks  a more  powerful  interest  for  the  writer  than 
it  is  always  given  to  novels  to  arouse.”— J?eacZer. 


3 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 


CLARA  VAUGHAN. 

“ The  romantic  history  of  Edgar  Vaughan  may  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  highly  wrought 
and  thrillingly  told  tales  ....  that  have  ever  figured  in  an  English  noY^l."~Mor7iing  Star. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

FPHE  LAW  of  IMPERSONATION  as  A^iplied  to  Abstract 

Ideas  and  Religious  Dogmas.  ByS.  W.  Hall.  Third  Edition,  with  Appendix  on  the 
Dual  Constitution  of  First  Causation. 

London  : Trobner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

'T'HE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

By  J.  W.  Carmichael.  f 

Ixmdon : Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 


TO  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  YACHTSMEN. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  8vo.  350  Illustrations,  21s. 

aEAMANSHIP.  By  Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  H.M. 

Training  Ship  ” Boscawen.” 

‘‘It  is  the  best  book  on  Seamanship  we  have.”— AS/anc?ar(f, 

London  ; Longman  & Co.  Portsea  : J.  Griffin  & Co, 


LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

‘‘  The  sale  of  many  thousands,  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  clever  little  books 
by  M.  le  Page,  sufficiently  prove  the  public  approbation  of  his  plan  of  teaching  French,  wliich 
is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  operation  of  a child  learning  its  native  language.” 

T E PAGE’S  L’ECIIO  de  PARIS:  being  a Selection  of 

^ Familiar  Plirases  W'liich  a Person  would  hear  daily  if  living  in  France.  3s.  6d.  KEY,  Is. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  LECTEUR  des  COLLEGES  5 or,  tbe 

French  Reader  for  Beginners  and  Elder  Classes.  3s.  6d, 

LE  PAGE’S  GIFT  of  FLUENCY  in  FRENCH  CONVER- 

SATION. 2s.  6d. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  CAUSEUR;  or,  First  Chatterings  in 

French.  Is.  6d. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  MUSEE  de  LITTERATURE  FRAN- 

^AISE.  Gems  of  French  Literature,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Chronological  and 
Critical  Notices  of  the  Eminent  Writers  in  France,  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the 
Nineteenth.  Vol.  I.  Prose,  4s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  Poetry,  4s.  6d. 

lA>ndon:  Virtue  Brothers  & Co.,  1 Amen  Comer* 


New  Work  by  the  Author  of  Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

VINCENZO;  OE,  SUNKEN  ROCKS. 

By  JOHN  RUFFINI, 

Author  of  Lorenzo  Benoni,”  ” Doctor  Antonio,”  &c. 

“The  rich  Italian  colouring  hangs  over  the  book  from  beginning  to  end.  You  are  trans- 
ported to  the  land  where  the  skies  are  blue,  and  where  life  is  bright  in  spite  of  sorrow,  and 
where  existence  itself  is  a pleasure.  You  live  again  amongst  that  kindly  people  whose  tastes 
are  so  simple,  and  where  enjoyments  are  so  keen  : and  you  leave  behind  you  the  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  bustle  and  impatience  in  which  our  English  lives  are  battled  out  to  tbe  end.” 

Spectator. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WONDROUS  STRANGE.  A Second  Edition  of  tbis  popular 

Novel  will  be  published  immediately. 

” It  is  the  most  exciting  and  the  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
no  ti  ce . ’ ’—A  thenceum , 

A HEART  TWICE  WON.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson,  Cousin  of 

the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

*’  It  will  be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest.” — Public  Opinion. 

“ A simple  story  pleasantly  told.”— BeW’s  Messenger. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH:  a Novel.  iTAisday. 

In  the  press. 

THE  QUEEN  of  tbe  SEAS : a Tale  of  Sea  and  Land.  By 

C.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “The  Two  Midshipmen,”  “The  Lily  of  Devon,”  “The 
Medora,”  me. 

REAPING  the  WHIRLWIND  : a Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 

KENziE  Daniel,  Author  of  “My  Sister  Minnie,”  “Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  “After  Long 
Years,”  &c. 
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Messrs.  THSLET’S  MW  WORKS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

On  tlie  20th  will  be  published,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY : being  a Three 

Months*  Residence  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  : in  which  is  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton, 
late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  **  A Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  and 
El  Medinah.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

On  the  loth  will  be  published,  2 vols.  8vo.  •with  Portrait. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of 


AUSTRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
SEBASTIAN,  King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies. 
Sources.  By  Martha.  Walker  Freer. 


and  the  HISTORY  of  DON 
From  numerous  Unpublished 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS.  ESQ, 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

The  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday  next. 

Opinions  of  the  Press, 

SPECTATOIi,  August  20. 

“ There  are  three  episodes,  at  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

je.alously.  for  there  is  the  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

^vith  a cleverness  which  sometimes  suggests  real  genius,  full  of  dashing  analysis  and  admirably 

contrived  scenes We  can  safely  recommend  ‘Denis  Donne.’  ” 

ATHEJSr^mr,  August  13. 

“ It  is  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Thomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  possess.” 

PRESS,  August  6. 

**  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  the  Author  of  ‘ Wheat  and  Tares,*  could  not  more  vividly  photo- 
graph the  modern  English  ecclesiastic.  Heartily  pleased  will  most  readers  be  with  * Denis 
Donne  its  characters,  men  and  women  whom  everybody  has  met,  are  drawn  with  wonderful 
vigour,  freedom,  and  freshness.  The  world  will  hear  more  of  the  author  of  ‘ Denis  Donne.’  ” 
MORNING  POST,  August  17. 

‘‘ The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own  particular  territory,  and  ‘came  out 
strong  * upon  horses  and  racing,  somewhat  less  lavishly,  but  decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the 
accomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish.  There  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be 
bestowed  upon ‘Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a bond novel,  written  to  amuse.  There  is  first-rate 
ability  in  the  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  the  fencing 
and  finesse  between  the  two  women.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  clever,  and  interesting. 
Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  either  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  place  which  will  be  awarded  her 
among  our  modern  novelists.” 

READER,  August  13. 

‘‘  ‘ Denis  Donne’  is  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  We  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  a novel  full  of  very  great  promises  for  the  future.  It  is  crowded  with  clever  pas- 
sages. Miss  Thomas  will,  we  tmnk,  rank  high  amongst  that  class  of  novelists  of  whom  Miss 
Evans  is  the  first.” 

In  the  press,  2 vols. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “ AU  the 

Year  Round.”  By  Andrew  Hallidav. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  TREVLYN  HOLD. 

On  the  20th  will  be  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  ” East  Lynne,”  “ Vemer's  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘‘East  Lynne.” 

Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above : 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.” 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the  Author  of ‘‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE,  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN,  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also  just  published,  and  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries: 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

Edward  Dicet,  Author  of  ‘‘Rome  in  1860.”  2 vols. 

MAURICE  DERING:  a Novel. 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols. 

GUY  WATERMAN  : a Novel. 

Author  of  *‘  Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols. 


By 

By  the 


WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE 

By  Jahes  a.  St.  John.  3 vols. 

STRIFE  and  REST. 

” Agnes  Home.”  2 vols. 


By  the 
a Novel. 
By  the  Author  of 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  IS  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  ALABAMA. 

Now  ready  this  day.  Second  Edition,  2 vole,  post  8vo.  24s. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA 
AND  THE  SUMTER. 

From  the  Private  Journals,  &c.  of  Captain  SEMMBS,  C.S.N.,  and  ether  OflScers. 
With  Illustrations,  Correspondence,  &c. 


LONDON : SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  & CO.,  66  BROOK  STREET.  W. 


NEW  WOEK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,”  ‘‘David 
Copperfield,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  Part  V.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthiy  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

CHAPMAN  St  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

♦ 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life,  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols,  post  8vo.  [.On  the  ftth  inst, 

THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  T.  Prendergast. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  [On  the  5th  insi, 

THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  8 VO.  [Ora  t!te  9th  inst. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

‘‘  The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.”— Times. 

“ The  events  upon  which  it  is  founded  far  exceed  the  dreams  of  fiction.”— Dai7^  News. 

THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse).  By  the  Abbe  * * 

Author  of  “ Le  Maudit.”  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings.” 

Morning  Post. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  ATJTHOB  OP  “LADY 
ATJDLEY’S  SECRET,”  &c.  &c. 


FIFTH  EDITION,  this  day,  at  all  Librariea. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

This  Novel  has  now  reached  the  Fifth  Edition.  The  Times  for  August  9 says  of  it : 

“ We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  novel  is  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  same 
author’s  previous  works,  while  in  method  of  treatment  and  in  moral  elevation  it  belongs  to  a 
higher  style  of  art  than  she  has  yet  approached.”— Yimes,  August  9,  1864. 


JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  LATEST  NEW  NOVELS. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

BERTIE  BRAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS. 

In  3 vols. 


THE  MAN  IN  CHAINS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  &c. 


JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


NOTICE. 

A FRESH  SUPPLY  OF  THE  POET  LAUREATE’S  NEW  YOLUME, 

ENOCH  ARDEN, 

ETC. 

WiU  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Saturday  the  10th  inst.  Cloth,  Gs. 
LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 

EDIJCATION-AI.  WOEKS. 


63  pp.  price  6d.,  or  forwarded  by  post  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  engaged  in  Tuition  on 
reeeiptof  One  Stamp. 

STANFORD’S  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

SCHOOL  BOOKS;  ATLASES,  MAPS,  GLOBES,  AND 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 

The  Divisions  embrace,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  all  the  most  modern  and  improved 
Class  Books  for  English  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography,  Astro- 
nomy, History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Mathematics;  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Languages ; Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  every  other  branch  of  Education. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  LONDON  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  6 CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 
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CLASSICAL  WOEKS  FOE  COLLEGES  AID  SCHOOLS. 


AESCHYLUS.  With  English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  ^ 

Paley,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth 0 18  0 

AESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A. 

Paley,  A.M.  18mo.  cloth  0 8 0 

BUTTMANN’S  (Dr.  P.)  INTERMEDIATE,  or; 

larger  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  by  Dr.  Supp.  8vo.  cloth  ..  ..  0 12  0 

CAESAR’S  COMMENTARIES,  Books  I.  to 

III.,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes,  by  G.  Long,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth  0 2 6 

CAESAR  de  BELLO  GALLICO.  With  Eng- 

Ush Notes,  &o.,  by  GeokGE  Long,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth  ..  ..0  6 6 

CAESAR  de  BELLO  OALLICO,  recensuit 

G.  Long,  A.M.  18mo.  cloth  0 2 0 

CICERO  de  AMICITIA,  de  SENECTUTE,  &c. 

With  Notes,  &c.,  by  G.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.  Trin.  CoU.  Camb. 

12mo.  cloth 0 4 6 

CICERO  de  SENECTUTE  et  de  AMICITIA 

et  EPISTOLaE  SELECTJE,  recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.  18mo.  cloth  0 16 

CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  With  English  Notes, 


by  G.  Long,  M.A.  4 vols.  Svo.  cloth  ..  3 4 0 

Or,  separateljq 

Tol.  I.  (The  TERRINE  ORATIONS)  0 16  0 


Vol.  II.  14s. ; Tol.  III.  16s. ; Tol.  IT.  18s. 


CICERO’S  MINOR  WORKS.  De  Officiis, 

&o.  &c.  With  English  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Taylob,  LL.D.  12mo. 

cloth 0 4 6 

DAWSON’S  GREEK-ENG-LISH  LEXICON 

to  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  New  Edition,  hy  Dr.  Taylor.  Svo. 

cloth 09  0 

DEMOSTHENES.  With  English  Notes,  by 

the  Rev.  R.  WmsTON.  Tol.  I.  8vo.  cloth 0 16  0 

DRAKENBORCH’S  LIVY.  With  Ceetiee’s 

Notes,  &c.  3 vols.  Svo.  cloth 1 11  6 

EURIPIDES.  With  Enghsh  Notes,  by  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  3 vols.  sold  separately,  Svo.  cloth,  each  . . . . 0 16  0 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.M. 

3 vols.  18mo.  cloth 0 10  6 

Or  separate,  each  Tol . . . . 0 3 6 

EURIPIDES  (Porson’s).  New  Edition,  with 

Notes  from  Schaefer  and  others.  Svo.  cloth  0 10  6 

GRADES  ad  PARNASSUM.  Pypee.  12mo. 

cloth 0 70 

GRADES  (Valpt’s),  LATIN  and  ENGLISH. 

Royal  12mo.  bound 0 7 6 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  (The).  With  Notes, 

&c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Macihohael,  B.A.  12mo.  cloth  ..  ,.  0 7 6 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  (The).  Textus  Ste- 

phanici,  1550.  Curante  P.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.  ISmo.  cloth  . . 0 4 6 

An  Edition  on  writing  paper,  for  Notes,  4to.  half-bound  . . . . 0 12  0 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  (Valpy’s)  for  Schools. 

12mo.  bound 0 5 0 

HERODOTUS.  With  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 

the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  cloth  . . . . 1 12  0 

HERODOTUS,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley, 

S.T.B.  2 vols.  ISmo.  cloth  0 7 0 

HESIOD.  With  English  Notes,  by  F.  A. 

Paley,  M.A.  Svo.  cloth 0 10  6 

HINCKS’  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  SCHOOL 

LEXICON.  Square,  bound  0 7 6 

HORACE.  With  English  Notes,  by  the  ReT. 

A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  Svo.  cloth  0 18  0 

HORACE.  Abridged  from  the  aboTe.  12mo. 

cloth..  0 6 6 


* 


& B.  d. 


HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane, 

A.M.  18mo.  cloth 0 2 6 

JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS.  With  English 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane.  8vo.  cloth 0 14  0 

JUVENALIS  SATIRAE  XVI.  With  English 

Notes,  by  H.  Prior,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth  0 4 6 

LIVY.  With  English  Notes,  by  Dr.  Stocker, 

4 vols.  8vo.  boards 2 8 0 


LONG’S  (George,  M.A.)  ATLAS  of  CLASSI- 

CAL GEOGRAPHY.  With  copious  Index,  &c.  8vo.  half-bound  0 12  6 

LONG’S  (George,  M.A.)  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 


ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  8vo.  cloth  ..  ..050 

LUCRETIUS,  recognoTit  H.  A.  J.  Munro, 

A.M.  18mo.  cloth 02  6 


NEPOS  (Valpy’s).  12mo.  cloth 02c 

NEPOS  (Valpy’s).  With  English  Notes,  by 

Hickib.  12mo.  cloth  03  6 

OVID’S  FASTI.  With  English  Notes,  &c.,  by 

P.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth 050 

PENROSE’S  (ReT.  J.)  EASY  EXERCISES 

in  LATIN  ELEGIAC  TERSE.  12mo.  cloth 0 2 0 

PLATO’S  APOLOGY.  With  Latin  Version, 

by  Stanford.  Svo.  cloth  0 10  6 

SALLUST.  With  English  Notes,  by  George 

Long,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth 0 5 0 

SALLUST  (Valpy’s).  New  Edition.  12mo. 

cloth 0 2 6 

SALLUST  (Valpy’s).  With  English  Notes,  by 

Hickie.  12mo.  cloth  0 4 6 

SALLUSTI  CATILINA  et  JUGURTHA, 

ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M.  ISmo.  cloth 0 1 6 

SCHREVELIUS’S  GREEK  and  ENGLISH 

LEXICON  (TALPY’s),'by  Dr.  Major.  Svo.  cloth 0 10  6 

SOPHOCLES.  With  English  Notes,  by  the 

Rev  P.  H.  M.  Blaydes,  M.A.  Tol.  I.  Svo.  cloth 0 18  0 

SOPHOCLES  (Mitchell’s).  With  English 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth  . . . . 1 S 0 

TACITUS.  GERMANIA  and  AGRICOLA. 

With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Prost.  12mo.  cloth  ..  ..0  3 6 

TERENCE.  With  English  Notes,  by  the  ReT. 

St.  John  Parry.  Svo.  cloth 0 IS  0 

THUCYDIDES,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson, 

S.T.P.  2 vols.  ISmo.  cloth  0 7 0 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M. 

ISmo.  cloth 0 3 6 

VIRGIL.  With  English  Notes,  by  J.  Coning- 

ton, M.A. 

Tol.  I.  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  New  Edition.  (In  the  press.) 


Tol.  II.  The  Aeneid.  Pirst  Six  Books.  Svo.  cloth 0 14  0 

VIRGIL  (Anthon’s).  Adapted  for  the  Use  of 

English  Schools,  by  the  Eev.  F,  Metcalfe.  With  Notes  at  the 

end.  12mo.  cloth 0 7 6 

WPIITTAKER’S  (Eev.  G.)  FLORILEGIUM 

POETICUM.  ISmo.  cloth  ..' 0 30 

WHITTAKER’S  LATIN  EXERCISES;  or, 

Exempla  Propria.  12mo.  cloth 0 3 0 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  With  Notes,  &c., 

by  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Macmiceael,  B.A.  12mo.  cloth 0 5 0 

XENOPHON’S  CYROPAEDIA.  With  Eng- 

lish Notes,  by  the  Eev.  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.  12mo.  cloth  . . 0 6 0 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI,  recen- 

suit J.  P.  Macmichael,  A.B.  18mo.  cloth .0  2 6 


LONDON:  WHITTAKER  & CO.,  AVE  KIARIA  LANE. 
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NEW  MUSIC 

PUBLISHED  BY  CHAPPELL  & CO. 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


THE  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  By  D.  God- 

PREY.  Played  at  Alfred  Mellon’a  Concerts,  every  evening, 
with  the  greatest  possible  success.  Solo  or  Duet,  4s.; 
Septet,  2s.;  Orchestra,  3s. 

NEW  PIECE  ON  GOUNOD’S  “FAUST.** 

ASCHER’S  PENSEE  DRAMATIQUE 

8ur  “ FAUST,”  Opera  de  Ch.  Gounod,  Pour  le  Piano,  4s. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SOLDIERS’ 

CHORUS,  from  Gounod’s  celebrated  Opera  of  “Faust.” 
Arranged  for  tlic  Pianoforte.  3s. ; Duet,  3s.  6d. 

LEGGERO  INVISIBILE,  NEW  BO- 

LERO.  Sung  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  MdUe.  Volpini. 
Composed  by  Arditi.  3s. 

KUHE’S  LEGGERO  INVISIBILE. 

Just  published,  Arditi’s  new  Bolero,  sung  by  Mdlles. 
Tietjens  and  Volpini  with  great  success.  Arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte.  4s. 

THE  STIRRUP  CUP.  Mr.  Santley’s 

Popular  Song,  written  by  Tf.  B.  Farnie,  and  composed  by 
Signor  Arditi,  in  C,  D,  or  E flat.  2s.  6d. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  STIRRUP 

CUP.  Just  publislied.  Abditi’s  new  Song,' sung  with 
such  success  by  Mr.  Santley,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte. 
Price  3s. 

DENMARK  QUADRILI.E,  dedicated, 

by  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  tbe  Prince  of  Wales, 
composed  on  Danish  National  Melodies.  By  D.  Golfhey. 
Illustrated  with  a Photograph  of  Il.R.U.  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  4s.;  Duet,  4s. 

THE  PRINCESS  of  WALES.  A 

Fantasia  on  Danish  Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte.  By 
Kuue.  Illustrated  with  a ne.w  Photograph,  of  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  6s, 

THE  PRINCE  CF  WALES.  A Fantasia 

on  Welsh  National  Melodies  for  tho  Pianoforte.  By 
Benedict.  Performed  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard. 
Illustrated  with  a Photograph  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  5s. 

TREKELL’S  LA  PRIERE  D’UNE 

MERE.  Reverie  pour  Piano,  3s. 

TREKELL’S  THE  ANGELS’  HARP. 

Rhapsodie  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s.  6d. 

TRFKELL’S  WAVING  LILY  BELLS. 

Morceau  de  Salon'for  the'Pianoforte.  3s. 


FAUST  for  various  INSTRUMENTS. 

Cornet — All  the  favourite  Airs  in  one  book.  Is.  6d. 

Cornet  and  Pianoforte— Two  Fantasias  by  Winterbottom. 
Each  4s. 

Flute — All  the  Favourite  Airs  in  one  book.  Is.  6d. 

Flute  and  Pianoforte  -The  most  favourite  Melodies,  by 
Carte,  in  three  books,  each  4s. 

Violin— All  the  favourite  Airs  for  Violin  in  one  book. 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Violin  and  Pianoforte— The  celebrated  Soldiers’  Chorus, 
by  Cramer  and  P^rier.  3s.  6d. 

Violin  and  Pianoforte— A Fantasia  on  favourite  Melodies, 
by  N.  Mori.  4s. 

Violoncello  and  Pianoforte — The  celebrated  Waltz,  ar- 
* ranged  by  Paque.  4s. 

Concertina — All  the  favourite  Airs  in  one  book.  Is.  6d. 
Concertina  and  Pianoforte — A Fantasia,  arranged.by  Uerr 
Engel.  4s.  \ 

Harmonium  and  Pianoforte — A grand  Fantasia,  by  Herr 
Engel.  4s. 

Harmonium,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Violoncello— Meditation 
sur  Faust,  pur  Gounod.  6s, 

Brass  Band— A grijnd  Selection,  by  Winterbottonl.'  "s.  6d; 
Ditto— The  celebrated  Waltz,  by  'Winterbottom.  7s.  (>d. 
Military  Band— Two  grand  Selections,  by  C.  Godfrey. 
Each  15s. 

Orchestra — The  Selection  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Manns.  15s. 

Orchestra— For  small  String  Band  of  Ten.  10s.  6d. 

THE  VALLEA"  (LE  VALLON).  New 

Song.  Composed  by  Gounod,  and  sung  by  Mdme.  Sainton- 
Dolby  and  Jlr.  Santley.  With  English  and  French 
Words.  2s.  6d. 

THE  HUNT  QUADRILLE.  Just 

Eublished,  a new  Quadrille  on  popular  Hunting  Melodies, 
y A.  F.  Godfbev.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  4s. 

THE  JOCKEY’S  GALOP.  By  A.  F. 

Godfrey.  Just  out.  One  of  the  best  Galops  ever  pub- 
lished, and  beautifully  illustrated  with  ‘ Portraits  (m 
colours)  of  Fordham,  H.  and  J.  Grimshaw,  Weils,  Cus- 
tance,  and  Challoner.  From  Photographs  by  Mason,  of 
Brighton.  3s. 

THE  MERRY  TUNES  LANCERS. 

Just  published.  A new  Set  of  Lancers,  composed  on  all 
the  Popular  and  Merry  Tunes  of  the  day.  By  D.  Godfrey. 
Price  4e.;  Orchestra,  3s.;  Septet,  2s. 

COOTE’S  FAUST  WALTZ,  on  Airs 

from  Gounod’s  Opera.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Solo  or 
Duet,  4s.;  Septet,  2s.;  Full  Orchestra,  3s. 

COOTE’S  FAUST  QUADRILLE,  on 

favourite’ Airs  from  Gounod’s  Opera.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. Solo  or  Duet,  4s.  5 Septet,  2s.;  Full  Orchestra,  3s. 

COOTE’S  FAUST  GALOP,  from  Gotj- 

nod’s  Opera.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Solo  or  Duet,  3s.; 
Septet, 2s.;  Full  Orchestra,  3s. 

FAUST  POLKA.  By  F.  Waxlersteix. 

Just  published.  Beautifully 'illustrated.  Solo,  3s.;  Or- 
chestra, 3s.;  Septet,  2s. 


BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  COMPLETE 

TOTOR  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  The  best,  the  newest, 
and  cheapest  of  all  Instruction  Books—containing  Ele- 
mentary Instructions,  Scales,  Exercises,  and  a great 
variety  of  the  most  Popular  Themes  as  Progressive  Les- 
sons. 60  pages,  full  music  size,  4s. 

CHAPPELL’S  COLLECTION  of  NUR- 

SERY  RHYMES,  with  FAMILIAR  TUNES,  for  Voice 
and  Pianoforte.  Adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Youug 
People,  (Sixty  pages  from  engraved  Plates.)  In  orna- 
mental covers,  2s.  6d. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  for  the  express  gratifica- 
tion of  the  young,  and  contains  a large  number  of  the 
well-known  Ditties  of  the  Nursery: — “Sing  a Song  of 
Sixpence,”  “Little  Bopeep,”  '‘Girls  and  Boys,”  “Three 
Blind  Mice,”  “What  are  little  Boys  made  of?”  &c.  &c. 
They  have  been  carefully  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  (to 
suit  the  most  juvenile  performers),  and  may  be  played 
alone  or  sung  to  an  accompauiment,  as  desired. 

EIMBAULT’S  100  PSALM  and  HYMN 

TUNES  for  HARMONIUM,  selected  from  the  most 
eminent  Church  Composers.  4s. ; in  cloth,  5s. 

RIMBAULT’S  200  CHANTS  by  tbe 

best  Church  Composers,  ancient  and  modern,  selected 
from  the  Books  of  the  various  Cutliedrals,  and  arranged 
expressly  fur  the  Harmouium.  4s.;  in  cloth,  5s. 

EIMBAULT’S  50  SHOET  VOLUN- 
TARIES for  the  TIARMONIU.M,  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  4s.;  cloth,  5s. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  Original  INTER- 

LUDES  for  HARMONIUM,  adopted  to  the  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes  in  common  use,  composed  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium  by  Dr.  Kimoault.  4s.; 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  SACRED  WORK  for  tbe  HAR- 

MONIUM.  Twenty-five  Full  or  Concluding  VOLUN- 
TARIES for  tlie  Harmonium,  selected  from  the  Works 
of  MozHi’t,  JlayUn,  Handel,  &c.,  and  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  By  Dr.  Rimuault.  4s.; 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  and  TMPOETANT  WORK  for 

the  • HARMONIUM.  Just  published,  ROSSINI’S 
STABAT  MATER,  arranged  complete  for  the  Harmo- 
nium, with  the  Stops  carefully  selected  and  marked  by 
Dr.  Rimbaolt.  Bound  in  limp  cloth  and  gilt,  5s. 

CHAPPELL  & CO.’S  MONTHLY 

COMPANION  for  the  SMALL  HARMONIUM,  with  or 
without  the  Expression  Stop.  A Selection  of  favourite 
Pieces,  Sacred  and  Secul^-r,  arranged  expressly  for  this 
' popular  instrument  by  E.  F.  Rimbault.  Nob.  I.  to.  VI. 
now  ready,  each  Is. 

BOOTH’S  WESLEYAN  PSALMIST.’ 

New  Edition  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  Organ  or 

Pianoforte  Score,  18s.;  cloth,  21s.  Separate  Voice  Parts 

Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bobs— each  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPPELL’S  TWENTY-GUINEA  PIANOFORTE, 

IN  SOLID  MAHOGANY  OR  PLAIN  WALNUT,  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 

With  perfect  Check  Action,  the  Full  Compass,  and  all  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Messrs.  Chappell  strongly  recommend  this  Instrument  as  superior  to  any  other  Pianoforte  at  or  about  the  same  Price,  whether  New  or  Second-hand. 


THE  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Alexandre  & Son  have  taken  out  a new  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium  which  effects  the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ccer  made  in 
the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found  of  a softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  Tliey 
have  a perfect  and  easy  means  of  producing  a Diminuendo  or  Crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more  ; the  Bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued,  without  even  ttie 
use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New  Models  an  additional  Blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  wind  can  he  supplied  by  a second  person,  and  still  under  the  New  Patent  the  performer  can  play  with  peifeot  expression. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 


IS  3IADE  IX  THREE  VARIETIES  : 

No.  1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  25  Guineas. 

„ 2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  35  „ 

„ 3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Celeste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can.  he  made)  60  „ 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUM, 

WITH  TWO  ROWS  OP  KEYS. 

These  Instruments  are  a perfect  substitute  for  the  Organ  ; the  upper  Keyboard  has  a Venetian  Swell,  and  acts  as  a Soft  or  Choir  Organ,  on  which  a 
perfect  Dhninuendo  and  Crescendo  can  be  produced  ; and  the  lower  Keyboard  answers  the  purpose  of  a Pull  Organ.  The  tone  of  these  In.struments  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  Organ  than  any  Harmonium  yet  produced,  being  rich  and  pure  in  quality.  The  construction  is  of  a simple  character,  and  not 
likely  to  he  affected  by  damp,  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  to  Churches.  An  additional  Blower  is  attached  t6  each  Instrument. 

No.  1.  EIGHT  STOPS  (Three  and  a Half  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case  45  Guineas, 

„ 2.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Six  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case 70  „ 

„ 3.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Eight  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case,  2J  Octaves  of  Pedals  85  „ 
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THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AT  HOME. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  returns  to  her  own  country  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  which  forcibly  illustrate 
the  ups  and  downs  of  worldly  grandeur.  During  the  year 
and  a half  M'hich  have  elapsed  since  her  marriage  everything 
has  gone  well  with  her.  She  was  received  with  the  rapture 
of  a whole  people.  She  came,  was  seen,  and  she  conquered. 
Every  one  admired  her  and  was  charmed  with  her.  She 
seemed  to  bring  brightness  and  good  luck  into  the  desolate 
house  of  the  Queen.  Every  one  avas  delighted  to  speak  of 
her,  and  what  every  one  said  was  in  her  praise.  Since 
then,  she  has  had  aU  the  pleasures  that  grandeur,  and 
varied  amusement,  and  an  interchange  of  publie  and 
private  life  could  give.  Since  Marie  Antoinette,  no  princess 
has  made  so  splendid  and  prosperous  an  entry  into  the 
domain  of  Eoyaltj' ; and,  unlike  Marie  Antoinette,  she  has  not 
had  to  see  the  beginning  of  her  royal  life  clouded  by  ominous 
misfortune,  and  she  has  made  no  enemies.  No  one  will  whisper, 
when  she  devotes  herself  to  the  people  of  England,  that  she  is 
a Dane  at  heart.  The  daughters  of  little  houses  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  provoking  no  jealousy.  If  she  has  had  some 
of  the  fatigues  of  royalty  as  well  as  its  pleasures,  and  has 
found  that,  even  when  she  tries  to  escape,  she  must  go  through 
little  provincial  towns  like  Dundee  in  order  that  the  loyal 
and  curious  may  stare  at  her,  she  has  had  the  sense  to  know 
that  this  is  only  the  penalty  of  her  station,  and  that  she  must 
be  stared  at  if  she  is  to  be  loved.  She  now-goes  back  to  her 
old  home,  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the 
world,  but  one  of  the  happiest,  and  has  the  delight — 
so  dear  to  young  mothers  in  every  station — of  showing  the 
most  beautiful  baby  in  the  world  to  its  admiring  grandmother. 
But  while  all  has  been,  and  is,  so  rosy  with  her,  it  has  been 
very  different  with  those  whom  she  left  in  Denmark  behind 
her.  They  have  had  a sad  time  of  it  since  she  went.  They 
have  had  to  face  war  and  all  its  horrors,  the  pangs  of 
protracted  uncertainty,  the  gloom  of  overshadowing  disap- 
pointment. They  have  had  misery  in  the  palace  and  out 
of  it,  they  have  looked  on  a downcast  and  terror-stricken 
people,  they  have  been  expected  to  give  the  aid  that  it 
was  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  bestow.  Never  was  a 
more  perverse  stroke  of  fate  than  that  to  which  the  Prin- 
cess’s father  has  been  subjected.  He  was  not  born  to  a 
crown,  but  a crown  w'as  thrust  on  him  by  the  united  action 
of  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Directly  the  crown  was 
actually  on  his  head,  he  found  that  his  great  friends  would 
do  nothing  to  maintain  the  gift  they  had  bestowed,  and  he 
W'as  left  alone  to  fight  a battle  in  which  he  had  no  hope  of 
success,  and  in  which,  hoAvever  stoutly  he  bore  himself,  he 
always  saiv  himself  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  fighting  with 
only  half  a heart.  So  far  as  public  misfortunes  can  make  a 
man  unhappy,  the  King  of  Denmark  has  been  sorely 
tried  since  his  daughter  left  him,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that,  so  far  as  private  happiness  can  sustain 
and  comfort  an  unfortunate  monarch,  he  has  noiv  a brighter 
consolation  than  most  kings  have  in  the  return  of  a daughter 
radiant  with  the  splendour  of  her  young  happiness. 

Fortune  seems  to  take  a malicious  pleasure  in  playing  at 
nine-pins  Avith  the  royal  family  of  Denmark.  The  world  is 
kept  continually  Avondering  at  the  alternations  of  bad  and  good 
luck  Avhich  befaU  King  Christian.  He  Avas  chosen,  by  the 
strangest  of  hazards,  as  the  successor  to  the  late  King  of 
Denmark.  It  Avould  be  a very  long  array  of  figures  that 
Avould  adequately  express  the  chances  against  so  singular  a 
combination  as  that  Russia  should  have  invented  his  title  at 
the  moment  Avhen  all  Germany  Avas  ready  to  do  Russia’s 
bidding,  and  that  England  should  have  gone  out  of 
her  Avay  to  sanction  the  invention  at  the  moment 
Avhen  the  temporary  eclipse  of  France  gave  England  a 
decisive  preponderance  in  the  West.  HoAvever,  Prince 


Christian  Avas  invented  and  then  forgotten.  He  lived 
on,  contented  Avith  a humble  position,  and  affording  his  young 
family  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able  to  sympathize 
Avith  the  mass  of  mankind,  by  having  Avitnessed  in  the  home 
of  their  childhood  the  economy  and  self-denial  of  honourable 
poverty.  Suddenly  he  emerged  into  notoriety  by  its  being 
discovered  that  he,  of  all  people,  had  got  exactly  the  right 
daughter  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  marry — pretty,  Pro- 
testant, intelligent,  and  amiable.  She  AA'as  fixed  upon  by 
the  proper  parties,  and  then  Prince  Christian  and  his 
family  became  suddenly  eminent.  The  little  perquisites 
that  are  thrown  so  often  in  the  Avay  of  great  people 
began  to  be  put  within  their  reach.  King  Otho  ran  aAvay, 
and  a neAV  King  was  Avanted  for  Greece.  There  Avas  a 
raw  lad  among  Prince  Christian’s  sons,  and  why  should  he 
not  do  for  a King  of  Greece  ? No  father  Avould  like  to  speak 
so  ill  of  his  son  as  to  say  that  he  Avas  not  fit  to  be  King  of 
Greece,  and  so  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  Avas  offered  and  accepted. 
Prince  Christian  took  the  appointment  for  his  boy,  just  as 
anxious  parents  used  in  old  days  to  take  an  Indian  cadetship 
Avhen  offered  them.  It  was  true  that  they  disliked  their  boy 
going  to  India,  and  could  not  conceive  hoAV  he  could  get  on 
there ; but  still  it  Avas  a provision  for  the  boy,  and  if  the 
Director  found  his  kind  proposal  rebuffed,  hoAv  could  he  be 
expected  ever  to  offer  anything  again  ? So  Prince  George  got 
his  cadetship,  and  Avas  sent  to  his  distant  country,  where 
he  is  now  Avhat  in  Indian  slang  is  called  a “ griff.” 
Fortune,  hoAvever,  having  stuck  the  nine-pins  up,  noAV  thought 
she  ought  to  begin  to  knock  them  down.  Prince  Christian 
became  King,  the  dreadful  Avar  folloAved,  he  had  his  Duchies 
taken  from  him,  and  Russia  and  England  quietly  abandoned 
the  treaty  they  had  made,  finding  it  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a romance  in  princely  circles,  but  utterly 
useless  in  real  life.  This  appears  to  have  been  as  much  harm 
as  Fortune  has  liked  to  inflict,  and  so  noAV  she  is  at  her  kind 
freaks  again.  Not  only  does  the  Princess  of  Wales  go  back 
as  happy  as  the  princesses  in  fairy  tales,  but  a stroke  of  luck 
is  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  King’s  family  almost  as 
marvellous  as  that  Avhich  made  Princess  Alexandra  pro- 
spective Queen  of  England.  It  is  said  that  the  Ca:sarewitch 
is  to  marry  the  Princess  Dagmar,  and  if  he  does  not  make  her 
unhappy,  and  if  she  does  not  mind  the  dreariness  of  Russian 
Avinters,  we  hope  the  rumour  is  true,  because  it  makes  the 
romance  complete.  That  Russia  and  England  should  have 
first  invented  King  Christian,  then  deserted  him,  and  then 
married  his  two  daughters  to  the  heirs  of  their  respective 
thrones  shoAvs,  as  philosophical  novelists  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  truth  is  often  much  stranger  than  fiction. 

One  of  the  chief  popular  organs  in  Denmark  has  affected 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  to  Denmark,  and  has  assured  the  Prince  that  he  cannot 
expect  to  be  very  heartily  Avelconied,  coming  as  he  does  from  a 
country  Avhich  has  deceived  and  abandoned  the  unfortunate 
Danes.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Denmark  should  be  understood  clearly  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  political  importance.  If  the  populace  of  Copen- 
hagen hopes  that  its  shouts  Avill  affect  the  policy  of  England, 
the  hope  had  better  be  crushed  in  the  bud.  If  Ave  had  fought 
for  Denmark,  we  should  have  fought  for  her  because  our 
honour  and  our  duty  bade  us;  and  we  abandoned  the 
Treaty  of  London,  not  from  any  Avant  of  affection  or 
respect  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  but  simply  because  the 
treaty  Avas  a gross  political  blunder,  and  Ave  Avere  glad  to  get 
out  of  a scrape  into  Avhich  Ave  ought  never  to  have  been 
led.  The  Danes,  Ave  feel  confident,  will  soon  see  that  our 
policy  and  our  treatment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  are  tAvo 
things  entirely  apart ; and  if  she  is  loved  and  respected  here, 
it  Avould  be  a very  poor  return,  and  indeed  a very  unkind 
annoyance  to  her,  if  her  husband  AA'as  not  Avarmly  wel- 
comed Avhen  he  takes  her  to  her  old  home.  But  if  the  Danes 
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really  thought  they  were  going  to  be  sulky,  and  make  them- 
selves unpleasant  to  the  Prince,  we  may  be  sure  they  were 
wrong.  And  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  not  only  because  the 
telegraph  informs  us  that  the  Eoyal  couple  were,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  very  warmly  received,  but  because  there  are  general 
arguments,  always  so  much  more  interesting  than  particular 
facts,  which  show  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  warmly 
received.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Danes 
could  really  be  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a pretty 
and  happy  Princess,  and  of  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
credit  she  does  them;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  Danes 
dearly ' love  sights  of  any  sort.  In  the  dreariest  days 
of  the  late  Avar,  they  found  themselves  utterly  unable 
to  restrain  themselves  from  going  to  pleasure  gardens 
a good  mile  or  so  out  of  Copenhagen ; and  those  who 
know  the  extremely  infantine  character  of  the  fun  which 
is  provided  at  such  places  of  entertainment  on  the  Con- 
tinent, wiU  never  believe  that  a population  amused  by  them 
could  fail  to  take  an  intense  delight  in  so  grand  an  event  as 
the  arrival  of  the  heir  and  heiress  of  the  English  Crown. 
Political  feelings,  Ave  may  be  certain,  would  never  be  suffered 
to  interfere  Avith  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  occasion. 


LOED  PALMEESTON  ON  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS. 

The  county  of  Hereford  has  made  a temporary  connexion 
with  Sir  George  Cornewall  Leayis  an  excuse  for  erecting 
a statue  in  his  honour,  and,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
bishops  are  frequently  asked  to  celebrate  weddings,  the  local 
managers  invited  Lord  Palmerston  to  perform  the  ceremonial 
of  uncovering  the  statue.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  reason  of  personal  or  political  cor- 
diality to  justify  the  selection,  for  the  official  connexion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  Avith  an  eminent  member  of  his  Cabinet 
furnished  an  ostensible  plea  for  a compliment  addressed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Committee  of  subscribers  should  wish  to  surround  their 
testimonial  Avith  all  possible  lustre  and  notoriety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Hereford  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  most  popular 
statesman  of  the  time.  None  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  recent 
excursions  have  procured  him  the  gratification  of  louder  or 
more  unanimous  applause.  Hereford  is  perhaps  better  bred 
than  Bradford,  and  the  occasion  Avould  have  been  iU-suited  to 
exprgssions  of  political  disapprobation.  There  may  have  been 
a certain  awkwardness  in  the  unavoidable  conflict  between  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  decorous  ex- 
pression of  regret  which  was  due  to  his  former  colleague ; but, 
on  the  Avhole,  the  ceremony  gained  in  importance  more  than  it 
lost  in  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  Hereford  was  exceptionally  embarrassed  by  the  rival 
claims  of  the  statue  and  the  Minister.  Doubts  Avere  entertained 
Avhether  Lord  Palmerston  could,  on  so  mournful  an  occasion, 
Avith  propriety  eat  luncheon  in  the  ToAvn  Hall,  and  Avhen 
it  was  discovered  that  the  proposal  Avould  have  been  ad- 
missible, it  Avas  already  superseded  by  a previous  engage- 
ment. There  Avas  a certain  fallacy  in  the  confusion  between 
the  idea  of  death  and  the  erection  of  a memorial  which 
purports  to  counteract  its  oblivious  tendencies.  The  open- 
ing of  a statue  is  not  a funereal  celebration,  though  the 
spectators  ought,  if  possible,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
etfigy,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  original.  The  diversion  of 
general  interest  from  Sir  G.  Lewis  to  Lord  Palmerston  was 
perhaps  an  assthetic  mistake,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  performer,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  attract 
a large  assemblage  merely  to  look  at  a portrait  in  bronze. 
The  majority  of  those  Avho  Avere  present  probably  kncAV 
little  about  Sir  G.  Lewis,  except  that  he  had  lost  his  seat 
for  the  county  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  he  afterAvards 
rose  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  The  actual 
Prime  Minister  is  knoAvn  by  every  man  Avho  either  reads  a 
neAvspaper  or  looks  at  the  AvindoAV  of  a print-shop. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  natural  acuteness,  and  his  large  expe- 
rience of  life,  probably  enabled  him  to  appreciate  several  of 
the  qualities  which  itAvas  his  business  to  eulogize  at  Hereford. 
He  must  have  seen  that  Sir  G.  Lewis  was  essentially  simple, 
straightforward,  and  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  honest. 
No  colleague  Avas  less  likely  to  trouble  his  chief  Avith  sophis- 
tical crotchets,  or  with  questionable  experiments  in  politics  or 
finance.  An  instinctive  suspicion  of  paradoxical  novelties 
Avas  common  to  the  sceptical  intellect  of  Sir  G.  Lewis  and  to 
Lord  Palmerston’s  practised  tact.  Philosophers  and  men  of 
the  world  equally  appreciate  the  barrenness  of  first  principles, 
and  the  inutility  of  general  propositions.  When  Sir  G. 
Lewis  recommended  to  the  Cabinet  the  abolition  or  the  main- 


tenance of  a tax,  he  was  probably  content  to  explain  the  bearing 
of  the  measure  on  the  public  revenue,  and  its  indirect 
operation  on  trade.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Avere  alike  willing  to  take  for  granted  the 
comprehensive  maxims  of  political  economy  and  the  laAva 
of  morality  and  human  nature.  It  was  the  business  of 
one  to  produce  a correct  balance-sheet,  and  of  the  other 
to  see  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  satisfied.  Genuine 
sagacity,  though  it  may  be  primarily  directed  to  the  retention 
of  office,  for  the  most  part  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions 
Avhich  would  be  suggested  by  enlightened  patriotism.  Even 
in  debate,  while  Sir  G.  Lewis’  careful  accumulation  of  facts 
and  of  arguments  differed  Avidely  from  Lord  Palmerston’s 
skilful  and  fragmentary  use  of  appropriate  commonplaces, 
they  had  something  in  common.  Both  Avere  naturally  defi- 
cient in  oratorical  power,  and  both  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  the  proper  object  of  influencing  the  votes  of  the  House. 
Reasons  Avhich  satisfy  the  understanding,  and  jokes  or  clap- 
trap phrases  which  suit  the  humour  of  an  audience,  are  almost 
equally  legitimate  methods  of  influence.  A logical  instinct 
taught  Sir  G.  Lewis  to  avoid  assumptions  and  generalizations 
which  Avere  too  Avide  for  his  immediate  purpose.  Prudent  states- 
men and  cautious  reasoners,  when  they  support  a measure  or  a 
proposition,  never  pledge  themselves  blindly  to  all  the  collateral 
inferences  which  might  folloAv  from  an  abstract  profession  of 
faith.  When  a particular  excise  duty  is  to  be  repealed,  there  is 
no  use  in  vague  declamation  on  the  mischief  of  indirect  taxes. 
When  public  advantage  conflicts  Avith  some  private  interest,  a 
judicious  reformer  limits,  as  far  as  possible,  the  grounds  of 
attack,  lest  he  should  provoke  unnecessary  opposition.  For 
the  purposes  of  debate,  rules  are  preferable  to  laws,  and 
proverbs  to  axioms.  A complimentary  speech  at  a public 
meeting  is  delivered  under  easier  conditions,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  to  justify  the  cele- 
bration are  either  sound  in  themselves  or  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Lord  Palmerston,  having  to  say  something  Avithout 
having  anything  to  say,  informed  the  Herefordshire  admirers 
of  Sir  G.  Lewis  that  they  were  right  in  giving  a commission 
to  Baron  Marochetti,  because  the  prospect  of  posthumous 
honours  served  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  public  servants. 
Nelson,  as  he  reminded  them,  is  reported  or  supposed  to  have 
declared  that  he  fought  for  the  alternative  of  a peerage  or 
Westminster  Abbey;  and,  if  the  illustration  had  any  fitness,  it 
would  imply  that  Sir  G.  Lewis  studied  finance  and  Greek  an- 
tiquity in  the  hope  of  being  represented  by  a bronze  figure, 
someAvhat  larger  than  life,  in  front  of  the  Shire  Hall  at  Hereford. 
The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  audience  must  have  been 
perfectly  aAvare  that  no  form  of  ambition  could  be  more 
absurdly  alien  from  the  character  which  they  desired  to 
honour.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a subscriber  to  the  bust  Avhich  is  to  occupy  Sir  G.  Lewis’ 
share  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  has  certainly  done  his  best 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  Hereford  statue.  The  original  of 
both  representations  Avas  as  capable  of  caring  for  such  honours 
as  of  imitating  Nelson  in  the  stranger  aspiration  that  his 
services  might  be  reAvarded  by  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  If  the  scholar  and  Minister  Avas  scarcely  a hero,  he 
Avas  assuredly  not  a child.  If  he  could  have  listened  to  the 
speech  of  his  former  leader,  he  Avould  have  been  amused  by 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  find  a sermon  in  a stone  or  in  a mass 
of  bronze. 

The  subsequent  summary  of  the  merits  and  services  Avhich 
had  earned  statuary  honours  Avas  not  less  carefully  conven- 
tional. It  is  literally  true  that  Sir  G.  Lewis  “ was  Chancellor 
“ of  the  Exchequer  during  the  Crimean  war,  in  a time  of 
“ great  anxiety  and  difficulty ; ” but  the  Minister  Avho 
Avas  then,  as  noAV,  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  might 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  remember  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone prepared  the  Estimates  and  the  Budget  for  1855, 
and  that  his  successor  first  established  a claim  to  confidence 
as  Finance  Minister,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
statement  that  Sir  G.  Lewis  afcenvards  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
nobility,  gentry,  magistrates,  corporations,  and  other  classes,  as 
Home  Secretary,  is  a formula  which  Avould  have  been  as 
readily  applied  to  any  other  Minister  Avho  had  ever  happened 
to  administer  the  same  office.  A remarkable  man,  Avho  stood 
in  many  respects  apart  from  the  class  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, might  have  deserved  a more  discriminating  eulogy.  If 
circumstances  had  been  reversed.  Sir  G.  Lewis  Avould  have 
entered  Avith  keener  intuition  into  a character  which,  as  he 
fully  understood,  is  by  no  means  adequately  represented  by 
the  utterance  of  deliberate  and  flagrant  connnonplace.  Among 
many  writers  and  speakers  Avho  have,  since  Sir  G.  Leavis 
death,  recorded  their  impressions  of  his  intellectual  qualities 
and  of  his  political  career.  Lord  Palmerston  has  alone  sue- 
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ceeded  in  producing  a portrait  from  -winch  all  individual  like- 
ness is  carefully  eliminated.  His  best  excuse  is  to  be  found 
in  the  double  object  of  his  visit  to  Hereford.  The  statue 
required  little  commentary,  and  it  received,  if  possible,  less ; 
but  Lord  Palmerston  showed  himself  in  a new  district,  and 
he  ascertained  that  his  popularity  was  unimpaired. 

As  Herefordshire  is  probably  not  a learned  county,  and  as 
it  may  be  supposed  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  read  the 
Essay  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  it  was  agreed  on  all 
sides  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  should  be  loaded  like  a 
scapegoat  with  the  exclusive  imputation  of  understanding 
philology  and  classical  antiquity,  and  Dr.  Hampden  is  accord- 
ingly expected  to  vouch  for  the  soundness  and  depth  of  Sir 
G.  Lewis’  acquirements.  The  majority  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  statue,  and  the  lay  pontiff  who  performed  the  dedication, 
probably  suppose  that  deep  learning  is  to  a statesman  an 
accomplishment  or  a weakness  as  venial  as  a taste  for  playing 
the  fiddle.  More  competent  observers  know  that  the  habitual 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  best  preservative  for  healthy 
freshness  of  mind  and  for  simple  purity  of  character.  Sir 
G.  Lewis  could  afford  to  be  dispassionate  because  he  was  not 
exclusively  immersed  in  political  struggles,  and  the  loss  of 
office  was  neither  alarming  nor  painful  to  a genuine  student 
who  had  no  reason  to  dread  want  of  occupation.  His  critical 
tendencies,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  original  constitution  of 
his  mind,  precluded  all  disposition  to  violence  or  exaggeration. 
He  was  as  full  of  practical  good  sense  and  moderation  as  if  he 
had  deliberately  devoted  his  hfe  to  the  suppression  of  incon- 
venient enthusiasm. 


THE  MALINES  CONGEESS. 

TO  meet  in  Synod  is  a propriiim  of  man.  Common  interests, 
common  pursuits,  common  tastes,  develope  a gregarious 
instinct.  Parliaments,  Convocations,  Councils,  Vestries,  Trade 
Guilds,  Clubs,  Odd  Fellows,  Ballot  Leagues,  and  Statistical 
Societies,  all  have  a common  nature  in  liking  to  talk  over  their 
special  concerns,  and  to  describe  their  meetings  in  sonorous 
language  as  Congresses,  Sessions,  or  the  like.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  Church  has  been  drawn,  tardily 
and  almost  reluctantly,  into  this  vortex  of  association,  at 
least  in  its  modern  form.  AVe  believe  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  the  first  ecclesiastical  body  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  associating  laymen  in  its  Congresses  on 
Church  matters ; and  it  was  in  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  that  laymen  were  first 
formally  invited  to  sit  in  the  legislative  as  well  as  in  the 
deliberative  organization  of  the  Church.  In  Europe,  the  old 
traditions  which  make  the  clerical  body  the  guardians  and 
interpreters  of  doctrine  still  survive,  though  in  a mitigated 
form.  But  the  Anglican  Church,  and  more  recently  the 
Continental  Catholics,  have  found  a convenient  model  for 
taking  counsel  together  in  the  organization  of  the  various 
scientific  societies.  The  Church  Congresses  which  have  been 
held  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  which  is  about  to  be 
held  at  Bristol,  have  taken  for  their  pattern  the  ambulatory 
meetings  of  the  British  Association.  And  we  see  no  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  Malines  Congress  and  the  annual 
meetings  over  which  Lord  Eosse  and  Sir  AVilliam  Armstrong 
preside.  A president  is  appointed  ; sections  and  sub-sections 
are  organized ; crack  speakers  are  subsidiq,ed ; careful  and 
dull  papers  are  elaborated;  debates  are  held;  ladies  are 
invited ; dinners  are  eaten,  and  a conversazione  and  con- 
gratulations aU  round  complete  the  circle  of  speeches,  divine 
talk,  mutual  edification,  and  mutual  glorification.  There 
is  nothing  to  object  to  in  all  this.  The  Church  is  quite 
right  to  appropriate  this  secular  machinery.  It  is  sure  to 
answer,  for  nothing  tends  so  much  to  consolidate  the  esprit  du 
corps  as  such  Congresses.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  they 
are  aggressive.  It  is  to  defend  special  interests,  to  advance 
special  claims,  to  recover  lost  ground,  and  to  appropriate  new 
fields  for  energy,  that  Congresses  take  counsel.  In  com- 
paring, however,  the  present  Malines  Congress  with  its  prede- 
cessor of  last  year,  we  observe  that  there  is  a difference  in  tone. 
Last  year,  the  hero  of  the  meeting  was  the  distinguished  lay- 
man M.  DE  Montalembert.  But  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
Belgium  found  that  an  independent  thinker,  though  a 
lay  Catholic,  was  not  likely  to  be  a mere  tool.  There  is  an 
awkward  impracticability  about  the  lay  mind  which  is  sure 
to  come  out  in  a public  assembly.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert was  found  to  be  a mistake.  He  let  out  some 
disagreeable  hints  about  constitutionalism,  and  the  necessity 
of  recognising  facts — facts  in  writing,  facts  in  science,  facts  in 
politics.  This  error  was  not  to  be  repeated.  Then  there 
was  a certain  Dr.  Dollinger,  the  very  ablest  controversialist 


and  most  profound  scholar  of  whom  the  extant  Roman  theology 
can  boast,  who  last  year,  on  a somewhat  similar  occasion  at 
Munich,  let  fall  some  hints  about  the  necessity  of  Catholics 
not  lagging  behind  in  the  march  of  intelligence,  and  on  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  .strict  dogmatic  faith  of  Rome 
with  the  progress  of  modern  discovery  and  with  ascertained 
truths  in  physical  science.  There  was  also  the  attempt  made  in 
England  to  further  the  same  ends  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Home  and  Foreign^ Itevieiu,  which  only  ended  in  its  significant 
suppression  by  authority.  All  these  things  acted  as  warnings 
to  the  Malines  Congress  of  the  present  year.  It  was  not 
found  convenient  to  invite  delegates  representing  either  Dr. 
Dollinger  or  the  hereditary  Romanists  of  our  own  countiy. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  conspicuous  only  by  his  absence. 

The  Malines  Congi-ess  was  intended  to  represent  the  views 
and  policy  of  a single  school — that  school  which  represents  the 
existing  policy  of  Rome,  the  school  which  has  learned  and 
unlearned  nothing.  No  doubt  there  were  sections  organized 
and  papers  read  on  practical  matters,  and  debates  were 
held  on  subjects  which  come  legitimately  within  the 
sphere  of  ecclesiastical  conferences.  The  section  of  Christian 
Economy  was  properly  occupied  with  the  very  same  subjects 
which  have,  among  ourselves,  been  identified  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  labours  for  factory  children ; and  if  the  section 
of  Fine  Arts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  the  nude, 
at  least  in  ancient  art,  was  not  to  be  forbidden  to  Christian 
artists,  we  at  all  events  welqome  an  advance  on  the  views  of  the 
devotees  of  branches  and  fig-leaves.  But  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Congress  was  political.  It  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
defeat  which  the  parti  pretre  has  lately  experienced  in  Belgium, 
and  the  motto  of  the  Congress  was  the  Pope’s  famous  Non 
possumus.  It  was  a declaration  in  favour  of  the  reactionary 
policy.  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  came  from  Orleans  hot  and 
angry  with  a three  hours’  oration  against  popular  education 
as  dissevered  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  ; while 
the  Pope  has  just  issued  a Brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Friburg, 
strongly  condemning  the  new  law  on  primary  education  in 
the  Duchy  of  Baden.  From  the  cloud  of  whining  verbiage 
which  always  characterises  Papal  Rescripts  it  is  not  easy  to 
extract  even  the  haziest  of  meanings ; but,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  Pope,  all  schools  which  are  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  clergy  are  pronounced  to  be  seminaries 
of  Satan  and  seed-plots  of  infidelity.  The  Church  claims,  as 
part  of  its  divine  commission,  a moderating  power  and  salu- 
tary action  over  the  whole  education  of  the  country,  and  the 
Pope  threatens  to  prohibit  the  faithful  from  frequenting  all 
schools  which  are  not  under  direct  clerical  control.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  sort  and  extent  of  religious  education  which  is 
most  fitted  for  popular  schools  is  not  only  a great  social  ques- 
tion, but  one  which  comes  within  the  legitimate  business  of  a 
Church  Congress.  The  French  delegates  were  perhaps  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  saying  in  a free  country  what  the 
Duke  of  Persignt’s  liberty  would  scarcely  have  allowed 
them  at  home.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  howl  of  His 
Holiness,  and  the  scream  from  Orleans,  are  treated  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  in  Belgium.  The  recent  defeat  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  shows  that  the  popular  heart  of  the 
flourishing  little  kingdom  is  sound,  and  that  its  devotion  to 
that  constitutional  liberty  from  which  it  has  so  largely 
benefited  is  steadfast  and  unshaken ; and  the  Congress  goes  on 
its  way  protesting,  Avhile  the  statesmen  and  economists  go  on 
their  way  acting.  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible,  even  in 
this  most  reactionary  assembly,  to  launch  so  harmless  a clap  of 
thunder  as  an  abstract  resolution  protesting  in  general  terms, 
and  for  all  countries,  against  the  principle  of  the  Mortmain 
laws.  In  a word,  if  the  Congress  was  intended  as  a hint  to 
the  French  Emperor,  or  as  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
policy  of  leaving  the  Roman  question  unsettled,  it  may  be 
pronounced  a signal  failure. 

The  theatrical  element  which  is  inseparable  from  all 
Roman  functions  has  been  developed  at  Malines  into  some- 
thing which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  mounte- 
bankism.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize 
“ Church  principles  ” among  ourselves,  but  at  Malines 
they  have  suggested  gilding  the  piU  with  a vengeance. 
A Catholic  Punch  and  a truly  pious  Charivari  would 
certainly  be  an  innovation  on  that  popular  literature  which  is 
so  hopelessly  corrupt ; and  it  only  wanted  a proposition  for 
the  issue  of  a series  of  demi-monde  novels  to  complete  M. 
Digard’s  droll  proposition.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  for  a 
consideration,  M.  Dumas,  who  has  just  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  based  on  the  special  morality  of  his  1,200  volumes, 
is  good  for  a popular  substitute  for  Le  Maudit ; and 
just  as  John  Wesley’s  pious  indignation  was  roused  by  the 
Devil  having  got  the  monopoly  of  the  best  tunes,  the  Abhe 
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Huybrechts  might  be  trusted  for  adapting  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  to  “ Nix  my  dolly  pals,”  or  whatever 
is  the  popular  melody  in  Brussels.  This  is,  after  all,  but  the^ 
inversion  of  a mediaeval  phase  of  a piece  of  religious  economy. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  the  Church  hj^mn  Vexilla  Regis 
prodeunt  was  adapted  to  a Lancastrian  purpose,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  “ the  popular  songs  should  not 
be  moralized,”  if  only  the  moralizer  is  forthcoming  A 
su'ggestion  for  a comic  journal  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  or 
a proposal  to  entrust  Mr.  Keble  with  the  task  of  “ mo- 
“ ralizing  ” the  Nigger  Melodies,  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  next  month  at  the  Bristol  Conference ; but  our 
Churchmen  may  not  unprofitably  take  the  hint  which 
in  this  blundering  way  suggested  itself  to  the  Belgian 
ecclesiastic,  that  no  institution  can  expect  to  survive  which 
does  not  appeal  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
people. 

Unfortunately  for  themselves  and  for  their  influence  on  edu- 
cated minds,  two  or  three  of  the  Malines  orators  went  a little 
too  far  in  their  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  this  appeal  to  the 
popular  sentiment.  It  survives  among  the  traditions  of  Exeter 
Hall  that  a formal  vote  of  thanks  to  Aljiighty  God  for  his 
favours  during  the  past  year  was  once  moved  and  seconded 
at  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  Eeligious  Societies,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Father  Felix  to  propose  “a  cheer  in  honour 
“ of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.”  The  Eedeemer  of 
the  World,  with  three  times  three  and  the  Kentish  fire, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a little  blasphemous  among  our- 
selves. But  the  very  strange  thing  is  that  the  Pere 
Felix  is  no  common  man.  He  is  admitted  to  be  the  legi- 
timate successor  of  Eavignan  and  Lacordaire,  and  beyond 
question  he  is  the  most  eminent  preacher  in  the  French 
Church.  For  several  years  he  has  delivered  the  famous 
Conferences  at  Notre  Dame,  which  are  attended  by  the 
great  persons,  not  only  of  fashion,  but  of  higher  rank  in 
Paris.  M.  Cousin  has  been  amongst  his  hearers.  These 
Conferences,  which  were  established  in  1830,  are  always 
held  in  Lent,  and  it  has  become  the  rule  that  they 
should  take  in  all  the  popular  and  social  subjects  of  the 
times.  Father  Felix  has  only  followed  the  recognised  type 
of  these  Notre  Dame  sermons  in  discussing  socialism,  the  in- 
fluence of  theatres,  crinoline,  spirit-rapping,  the  Bourse,  and 
the  theories  of  MM.  Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Fourier,  and 
Comte,  in  his  well-known  conferences  on  Re  Progres  par 
Christianisme ; but  even  his  versatility  must  have  surprised 
itself  when  he  found  an  audience  of  four  thousand  persons 
shouting  “ Vive  Jesus  Christ!”  amidst  repeated  cheers  and 
waving  of  innumerable  handlcer chiefs.  This  scene  of  “ holy 
“ delirium  ” has  not  been  excelled  by  the  monstrous  pro- 
fanities of  a camp  meeting  or  the  frenzied  ribaldry  of  an  Irish 
revival.  But  human  nature,  in  its  fanatical  excesses,  is  much 
the  same  at  a Malines  Congress  or  a Jumper’s  orgies.  The 
strange  sympathy  of  numbers  and  the  electric  current  of 
applause  madden  even  the  most  guarded  of  orators.  Few 
speakers  can  trust  their  own  discretion  when  lashed  into  brief 
ii-enzy  by  the  tumultuous  cheers  of  fanatical  partisans ; and 
though  the  accomplished  preacher  of  Notre  Dame  will,  in  his 
sober  moments,  regret  the  profane  exhibition  which  he  made 
at  Malines,  the  friends  of  rational  religion  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Church  will  find  in  this  ludicrous  event  a 
confirmation  of  the  general  suspicion  that  Ultramontane 
politics,  a J esuit  orator,  and  blasphemy  are  not  far  asunder. 


THE  INLAND  EEVENUE. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue  have  lately  issued 
a Eeport  which  shows  that,  in  addition  to  administrative 
ability  and  devotion  to  the  public  service,  they  possess  the 
rarer  quality  of  judicial  fairness.  Students  of  the  drier  kinds 
of  political  and  economic  literature  will  find  the  Eeport  quite 
as  readable  as  the  average  of  Blue-books,  It  is  possible  to 
find  a certain  excitement  in  the  enumeration  of  vast  amounts 
of  money,  if  not  to  feel  patriotic  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that 
British  spirits  alone  contribute  nearly  io,ooo,oool.  a year  to 
the  revenue.  If  the  produce  of  the  respective  taxes  were 
appropriated,  as  in  early  times,  to  separate  branches  of  expen- 
diture, the  navy  might  almost  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment percentage  on  whisky  and  gin.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Commissioners  dilate  at  unusual  length  on  the  incidents  of 
a tax  which  is  naturally  regarded  with  especial  favour.  There 
is  a kind  of  satisfaction  in  taxing  an  almost  vicious  indul- 
gence, when  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Within  a 
lew  years,  the  duty  on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  has 
been  midtiplied  threefold,  and  all  parts  of  the  United 


Kingdom  have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
High  duties  have  in  former  times  been  found  inex- 
pedient, because  they  led  to  diminished  consumption 
and  to  illicit  distillation.  Certain  recent  returns  have 
seemed  to  indicate  similar  results;  but  the  Commissioners 
show  that  some  of  the  unfavourable  appearances  are  illusory, 
and  that  smuggling  may  be  encouraged  by  other  causes  as 
well  as  by  excessive  taxation.  Every  serious  economist  knows 
the  innumerable  fallacies  of  unexplained  statistics.  Two 
parallel  columns  of  figures  constantly  lead  pedants  and 
indolent  theorists  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  table 
stands  to  the  first  in  the  relation  of  a complete  effect  to  an 
exhaustive  cause.  A large  portion  of  the  idle  prattle  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Social  Science  is  but  a commentary 
on  a similar  misapplication  of  arithmetic.  If  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  community  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  one-tenth 
per  cent,  are  committed  for  trial,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  increase  of  education  would  affect,  in  exact  proportion,  the 
returns  of  crime.  The  Inland  Commissioners,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  machinery  of  the  spirit  duties,  look  behind 
the  figures  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  the 
trade.  A large  increase  of  duty  in  1 860  was  followed  by  a 
diminished  consumption,  and  some  members  of  Parliament 
used  the  reduction  as  an  argument  against  high  rates  of 
taxation.  The  Eeport,  however,  explains  that  the  inequality 
was  occasioned,  not  so  much  by  the  rate  of  the  tax,  as  by  the 
uncertainty  which  prevailed  before  the  announcement  of  the 
increased  duty.  Unusual  quantities  of  spirits  were  taken  out 
of  bond  in  anticipation  of  the  change,  and  consequently, 
although  there  was  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  amount 
of  consumption,  the  increased  duty  was  levied  on  a stock 
which  had  been  artificially  reduced.  An  increase  of  illicit 
distillation  in  Ireland  is  explained  by  the  successive  bad 
seasons,  which  have  fitted  the  oat  crops  for  conversion  rather 
into  whisky  than  into  meal.  It  is  a useful  lesson  that,  in 
matters  of  business,  any  truth  which  serves  a practical  pur- 
pose is  always  of  more  than  two  dimensions. 

According  to  the  so-called  theory  of  averages,  the  amount 
of  fraud  on  the  Excise  ought  to  be  a constant  quantity ; but  the 
experience  of  the  Commissioners  leads  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, that  the  honesty  of  distillers  is  improving  as  the  trade 
falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a small  number  of  capi- 
talists. Integrity  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers  deserves  and 
facilitates  the  considerate  liberality  of  the  Eevenue  authorities.' 
The  Eeport  records  several  concessions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  wishes  of  the  distillers  ; and  the  unforeseen  character  of 
some  of  the  grievances  which  have  been  redressed  shows  the 
necessity  of  vesting  a reasonable  discretion  in  the  Board.  It  is 
stated  that  the  rectifiers  adhere  to  a fixed  standard  of  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  strength  above  proof,  so  that  the  Scotch  dis- 
tillers, who  rise  as  high  as  sixty  per  cent.,  are  obliged  to  dilute 
their  produce  for  the  London  market.  The  Excise  rules  for- 
merly prohibited  the  practice  of  watering  spirits  in  bond,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  pay  additional  freight  for  an  unprofitable  bulk 
of  water.  The  Scotch  distillers  urged  on  the  Board 
their  right  to  be  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  which 
they  would  have  occupied  if  their  produce  had  been  exempt 
from  duty.  “ It  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  their 
“ reasoning  was  irrefutable,  and  that  the  appeal  could  not  be 
“ resisted.”  The  water  is  therefore  added  in  the  London 
bonded  warehorise,  and  whisky  competes  with  gin  on  equal 
terms.  Of  all  principles  of  taxation,  the  theory  propounded 
by  the  distillers  is  the  most  universal  and  the  most  fertile ; and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  same  wealthy  manufacturers  have 
learned  to  apply  the  true  test  to  the  comparative  taxation  of 
earnings  and  of  realized  property.  They  are  concluded 
by  their  own  admission  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  tax-gatherer  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  fortune. 
Unfortunately,  many  traders  still  strain  their  consciences 
in  fraud  of  the  public  revenue.  Compensation  cases 
afford,  in  some  instances,  the  means  of  checking  and 
punishing  grossly  fraudulent  returns.  Tradesmen  who 
have  paid  income-tax  on  a few  himdreds  unhesitatingly  swear 
before  an  arbitrator  that  their  profits  amount  to  two  or  three 
thousands.^  The  Commissioners  have,  moreover,  discovered  by 
experience  a refinement  in  the  casuistry  of  fraud.  When  a 
large  and  deliberate  evasion  of  duty  is  intended,  the  taxpayer 
carefully  avoids  making  a retmai,  and  he  is  consequently 
charged  either  on  the  average  of  previous  years,  or  on  a 
conjectui’al  estimate  which  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  reducing.  The  legal  duty  of  making  a return  may 
be  more  rigorously  enforced,  but  there  is  still  abundant 
room  for  moral  improvement.  The  Commissioners,  per- 
haps, point  to  the  most  effective  remedy  when  they 
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state  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  allowance  of  a deduction  of 
6ol.  from  the  taxable  amount  of  incomes  tmdcr  200I.  has 
led  to  a considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  fraudulent 
claims  for  relief.  As  the  rate  of  the  tax  has,  within  two  years, 
been  diminished  by  a third,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that, 
under  a lighter  pressure,  consciences  may  work  more  i'reely. 

The  larmcrs  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt  tax  will  find  little  encouragement  to  their  hopes  in 
the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  the  current 
year  e.xcecds,  by  nearly  two  millions  and  a half  of  bushels, 
the  largest  amount  ever  previously  known.  A tax  of 
6,ooo,oool.  is  not  easily  spared ; and  it  seems  that  no 
diminution  in  the  produce  of  the  duty  is  to  be  appre- 
hended- under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  for 
feeding  cattle.  The  Inland  Board  of  Revenue  has  ascertained 
by  elaborate  experiments  that  the  admixture  of  linseed 
renders  the  malt  too  unpalatable  for  conversion  into  beer 
Avhich  would  satisfy  the  most  rustic  palate.  Distillation 
would  still  be  practicable ; but,  as  malt  used  for  distilling 
has  for  some  time  been  exempt  from  duty,  the  former  objec- 
tions to  this  plan  have  become  inapplicable.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  desire  to  feed  cattle  with  malt  will  survive  the 
prohibition  which  rendered  the  tax  available  as  a grievance. 
When  the  malt  duty  and  the  excise  on  spirits  are  added  to 
the  Customs’  receipts  from  imported  wines  and  spirits,  the 
fiscal  advantages  of  the  popular  thirst  for  alcohol  excite  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  If  the  Temperance  Societies  were  right, 
private  vices  might  be  plausibly  represented  as  public  bene- 
fits, though  the  abstinence  of  the  whole  community  from 
spirituous  liquors  rvould  only  have  the  effect  of  forcing  taxa- 
tion into  some  new  and  untried  channel.  The  science  of 
apportioning  public  burdens  with  approximate  fairness  is  still 
novel  and  imperfect.  The  primitive  plan  of  taking  money 
where  it  may  be  most  easily  obtained  still  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  of  Customs’  duties,  and,  like  an  African  hunter, 
the  taxgatherer  lies  in  wait  for  his  victims  as  they  go  to  drink. 

The  most  important  recommendation  in  the  Report  is 
implied  in  the  regret  which  the  Commissioners  express  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  for  altering  the  mode  of  collecting  taxes. 
Tire  sirbstitution  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  local 
assessors  and  collectors  would  add  simplicity  and  regularity 
to  the  transaction  of  business,  and  it  would  save  the 
country  50,000!.  a year.  The  measure  will  undoubtedly 
be  carried  in  the  next  Session,  and  it  might  have 
passed  without  serious  opposition  if  the  metropolis  had 
not  insisted  on  an  anomalous  exemption  from  its  pro- 
visions. Where  more  complicated  legislation  is  required, 
the  Commissioners  have  learned  to  rely  rather  on  judicial 
interpretation  than  on  legislative  enactment.  They  relate, 
with  an  almost  humorous  gravity,  how,  in  1857,  they  “ sug- 
“ gested  legislation  to  effect  that  which,  it  is  now  declared 
by  high  judicial  authority,  had  actually  been  effected  by 
the  Act  of  1853.”  The  Succession  duty  of  that  year  was 
intended  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Legacy  duty  of  1 796. 
In  1845,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  all  the  Judges,  decided  that  the  operation  of  the  Legacy 
duty  was  limited  to  the  property  of  persons  domiciled,  at  the 
time  of  death,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  “ It  has  now,  how- 
“ ever,  been  decided  by  the  Lords  Justices,  ‘ In  re  Wallop’s 
“ Trust,’  that  there  is  no  such  limitation  of  the  scope  of 
“ the  Succession  Duty  Act  as  that  which  the  House  of  Lords 
considered  as  necessarily  attaching  to  the  Legacy  Duty 
“ Act;  and  consequently,  that  property  which,  on  account 
“ of  the  foreign  domicile  of  the  testator,  is  exempt  from  Legacy 
“ duty,  is  nevertheless  liable  to  the  same  tax  under  the  name 
“ of  Succession  duty.”  As  the  Commissioners  justly  observe, 
the  case  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
statute  law.  Like  some  old  Eastern  king.  Parliament  dreams 
a dream  which  is  universaUy  recognised  as  prophetically 
valid ; but  until  the  seers  and  wise  men  have  declared  its 
meaning,  and  until  some  Daniel  on  the  woolsack  has  confirmed 
or  corrected  the.  interpretation  on  appeal,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  imprudent  to  act  on  the  authority  of  private 
judgment.  In  the  matter  of  the  Succession  duty,  the  Com- 
missioners naturally  applaud  the  involuntary  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  in  extending  the  scope  of  an  impost.  The  liability, 
however,  is  confined  to  British  subjects  domiciled  abroad,  nor 
has  it  the  remotest*  affinity  to  the  old  French  droit  d'aiibaine, 
which  affected  foreigners  only. 


GERMANY. 

WHEN  a trader  has  been  for  some  time  straining  every 
resource,  working  night  and  day,  and  wearing  life  and 
soul  away  in  a vain  effort  to  preserve  his  fame  and  name,  he 


feels  a kind  of  comfort  in  the  final  stroke  of  fate  which  makes 
him  a bankrupt.  It  is  all  over ; the  care  and  the  toil  and  the 
anxiety  are  at  an  end,  and  he  knows  the  worst.  Soon  ho 
begins  to  enter  on  a new  sort  of  existence.  He  finds  bank- 
ruptcy a kind  of  occupation,  and  not  a very  unpleasant  one. 
He  has  not  much  to  do,  he  gets  an  allowance  on  which  ho 
manages  to  live  somehow,  and  he  takes  a kind  of  mournful 
pride  and  pleasure  in  seeing  how  his  estate  cuts  up,  and  in 
watching  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  his  creditors  among 
themselves.  Denmark  is  very  much  in  this  position  now. 
She  fought  hard — foolishly  hard,  as  the  people  tell  her  now 
who  not  very  long  ago  egged  her  on  to  show  the  spirit  of  her 
old  Norse  blood,  and  uphold  the  famous  Treaty  of  London. 
She  is  treated  everywhere,  even  at  Berlin,  with  a tender  pity 
and  contempt.  It  is  settled  that  she  shall  retain  enough  to  go 
on  as  an  impotent  little  maritime  State,  and  her  creditors  arc 
at  a dead-lock  to  know  what  to  do  with  those  of  her  posses- 
sions that  they  have  got  into  their  hands.  Bankruptcies  arc 
proverbially  slow  affairs,  and  now  that  it  has  been  once 
determined  that  the  affairs  of  the  Duchies  shall  be  wound  up, 
everything  has  passed  into  a stage  of  surprising  quiet.  Tlie 
Duchies,  so  to  speak,  are  in  Chancery,  and  no  one  knows 
what  the  end  of  this  will  be,  or  when  it  Avill  come,  or 
whether  it  will  come  at  all.  The  claimants  who,  like  the 
Duke  of  Augustenbup.g,  really  thought  they  had  privileges 
which  could  not  be  set  aside,  and  the  claimants  who,  like  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  were  put  up  to  make  all  privileged 
claims  looked  on  with  suspicion,  are  alike  condemned  to 
silence  and  oblivion.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  will  gain 
by  the  process  except  the  officers  of  the  Court,  and  their  duty 
is  kindly  discharged  by  Prussia.  If  she  does  not  a’osorb  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  in  her  hands,  she  is  sure  to  make  a 
handsome  temporary  profit  out  of  her  situation,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  she  should  not  keep  things  as 
they  are  almost  as  long  as  she  pleases.  No  one  can  pretend  to  say 
when,  or  to  whom,  she  will  give  up  her  hold  on  the  Duchies ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  result  will,  in  the  long  run,  depend 
on  the  relations  which  it  is  in  the  power  and  to  the  interest 
of  Prussia  to  assume  towards  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
towards  the  minor  States  of  Germany  on  the  other  hand ; and, 
therefore,  these  relations  are  everywhere  being  scanned  and 
discussed  with  much  interest  and  anxiety. 

The  superior  strength  in  Germany  of  Prussia,  as  contrasted 
with  Austria,  becomes  more  conspicuous  every  day,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Count  Bismark  has  shown  much  sagacity 
in  calculating  so  confidently  on  it,  and  much  boldness  in 
bringing  it  so  prominently  before  the  world.  Prussia  can 
offer  Austria  great  advantages,  and  wants  nothing  in  return 
except  the  leadership  of  Germany.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go 
so  far  as  to  give  Austria  anything.  The  situation  of  Austria 
is  so  precarious,  that  even  to  hold  out  fiiint  hopes  of  assisting 
her  is  to  secure  her  concm-rence  in  what  Prussia  suggests.  The 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  has  two  darling  projects  at  heart,  and  there 
is  nothing  it  Avill  not  sacrifice  if  any  expectation  is  fostered  that 
these  prbjects  will  be  favoured  by  Prussia.  In  the  first  place, 
Austria  wishes  to  be  admitted  into  the  ZoUverein ; and,  in  the 
next  place,  Austria  wishes  Prussia  to  guarantee  her  Italian 
territory.  Next  year  the  ZoUverein  will  be  remodelled,  and 
Austria  foresees  that  it  will  for  the  future  embrace  the  whole, 
or  very  nearly  the  whole,  of  non-Austrian  Germany,  and 
that  thus  Prussia,  as  the  head  of  the  ZoUverein,  will  have  a new 
and  much  greater  position  in  Germany  than  Austria  has  ever 
been  willing  to  allow  her.  But  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Prussia  and  France  wiU  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
league,  and  this  treaty  goes  a long  way  in  the  direction  of 
Free  Trade.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  clings  to  Pro- 
tection. Her  manufacturers  have  the  ear  of  the  Court 
and  the  command  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  they  are  as 
ignorant  of  political  economy  as  if  they  lived  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  cry  out  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  Free 
Trade  comes,  and  they  see  that  Free  Trade  must  come  if 
Austria  joins  the  ZoUverein  without  being  able  to  impose  a 
Protectionist  tariff  on  the  whole  of  Germany.  To  be 
excluded  from  the  new  ZoUverein  is,  for  Austria,  to  lose 
the  greater  part  of  her  political  influence  in  Germany ; to  join 
it  is  to  face  deep  discontent,  and,  as  it  is  thought  at  Vienna, 
certain  commercial  ruin  at  home.  Airstria,  therefore,  tries 
hard  to  persuade  Prussia  to  make  the  ZoUverein  such  a 
league  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of  Austrian  manufacturers. 
This  is  her  only  chance,  for  the  acquiescence  of  all  the 
chief  minor  States  in  the  proposals  of  Prussia  robs  Austria 
of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  an  opposition  ZoUverein 
in  Southern  Germany.  If  Prussia  wiU  make  conces- 
sions, there  is  stiU  a chance  for  Protection  in  Austria  ; 
but  if  Prussia  declines,  Austria  must  either  change  her 
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fiscal  system  or  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Nothing 
could  suit  the  present  purposes  of  Prussia  better ; for 
she  thus  secures  the  acquiescence  of  Austria  in  her  policy 
towards  Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  while  she  always  retains 
the  power  of  insisting,  at  the  last  moment,  on  giving  that 
liberal  character  to  the  new  Zollverein  which  it  is  her  interest 
commercially  to  bestow  on  it,  and  which  Germany  would 
expect  her  to  enforce.  So,  again,  it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Austria  that  she  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
active  assistance  of  Prussia,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked  in 
Venetia ; and  it  is  certain  that  Prussia  could  give  her  this 
assistance  if  she  pleased,  and  that,  although  the  cause  of 
Austria  in  Italy  is  popular  neither  in  Prussia  itself  nor  in 
Northern  Germany,  yet,  if  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  thought 
proper,  the  armies  of  Prussia  could  be  sent  to  help 
Austria  without  any  opposition  worth  noticing  being 
excited.  But  although  Prussia  could  help  Austria  in  Italy,  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  she  will  do  so,  for  Austria  can 
scarcely  give  her  an  equivalent  for  embarking  in  a quarrel 
with  which  she  has  so  little  to  do,  and  to  engage  in  which 
would  render  her  very  unpopular  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 
Prussia  can  lead  Austria  on  by  holding  out  vague  hopes  or 
pi'oraises  of  support,  both  with  regard  to  the  Zollverein  and 
with  regard  to  Venetia,  and  yet  may  keep  herself  free  to 
adopt  in  both  instances  the  policy  that  may  suit  her  best  when 
the  time  for  decision  comes.  This  is  a very  great  advantage, 
and  Prussia  has  not  been  slow  or  scrupulous  in  profiting 
by  it. 

Prussia  has  also  succeeded  in  showing  a more  complete 
mastery  over  the  small  States  than  was,  perhaps,  expected. 
Wc  no  longer  hear  of  our  old  friend  Baron  De  Beust, 
Avlio  has  been  told  plainly  by  Prussia  to  keep  quiet,  and 
has  found  himself  obliged  to  obey  the  order.  It  is,  in  fact, 
very  difficult  for  the  minor  States  to  do  anything.  They 
cannot  get  up  an  opposition  to  Prussia  which  shall  be 
cfiective,  unless  they  mean  to  fight  if  necessary,  and  it 
must  be  a very  deep  cause  of  quarrel  that  rvould  persuade 
the  people  of  Saxony  and  Hanover  to  fight  Prussia. 
They  look  on  Prussia  with  a divided  mind.  They  are 
so  i'ar  akin  to  her,  and  have  so  far  identified  themselves 
with  her  fortunes,  that  they  cannot  help  taking  a pride 
in  her  when  she  shows  herself  strong  and  successful. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  absorbed  in  her  ; they  probably  think 
themselves  better  off  as  they  are  than  if  they  had  to  pay 
Prussian  taxes,  and  to  submit  to  the  Prussian  bureaucracy. 
They  also  entertain  a liking  for  their  own  little  Courts,  and 
are  pleased  with  having  a Sovereign  of  their  own,  whom 
every  one  knows,  and  rvhose  voluminous  titles  give  a reflected 
glory  even  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  But  they  want 
something  more  than  their  own  little  State  and  their  own 
local  potentate.  They  wish  to  belong,  in  an  indirect  way,  to 
a great  famous  fighting  nation,  and  Prussia  supplies  the 
want  much  more  nearly  than  anything  they  can  see  or 
think  of.  Prussia,  therefore,  can  always  do  very  much  as 
she  likes  with  the  small  States,  provided  there  is  no  strong 
and  exceptional  feeling  afloat  through  Germany.  In  ordinary 
times,  Prussia  can  afford  to  disregard  the  opposition  or  dis- 
pleasure of  her  smaller  neighbours,  and  she  can  do  this  with 
especial  ease  Avhen  the  policy  which  she  is  seeking  to  carry 
out  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duchies,  to  be  a negative 
one.  The  smaller  States  might  be  stirred  by  any  great  and 
flagrant  wrong  into  an  attitude  of  active  antagonism  to 
Prussia,  but  they  find  no  means  of  doing  or  saying  anything 
when  Prussia  merely  declines  to  act,  or  to  let  any  one  else  act, 
and  continues  a state  of  things  which  she  has  brought  about, 
and  in  which  every  one  has  acquiesced.  Most  of  the  minor 
States  wortld  like  to  see  the  present  period  of  suspense  termi- 
nated, and  the  Duke  of  Augustenborg  placed  triumphantly  in 
the  Duchies.  But  Prussia  has  most  plausible  reasons  for  keeping 
them  waiting.  There  are  military  questions  to  be  settled,  and 
financial  questions  to  be  settled,  and  legal  questions  to  be  settled, 
or  at  least  discussed.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Denmark  has 
not  yet  been  settled,  and  it  is  still  being  debated  whether 
Denmark  ought  not  to  pay  a handsome  compensation  for 
having  partially  constructed  her  useless  fleet  with  money 
Avrung  out  of  the  suffering  Schleswigers  Avhile  they  were  her 
subjects.  Until  this  is  settled,  and  peace  with  Denmark 
finally  signed,  the  destiny  of  the  Duchies  may  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  darkness  that  now  enwraps  it.  Whether,  when 
the  time  for  decision  comes,  Prussia  will  be  content  to  retire 
from  the  spoils  she  has  seized,  will  depend  in  some  measure  on 
there  being  or  not  being  any  new  and  strong  excitement 
about  the  matter  in  Germany  generally,  and  it  Avill  still  more 
depend  on  the  attitude  which  the  great  military  neighbours 
of  Prussia  may  assume  towards  her. 


SIR  DAVID  ROSS. 

IF  any  tale  was  ever  calculated  to  excite  pity,  it  is  that  of  the 
luckless  Provost  of  Perth,  who,  almost  without  warning, 
and  entirely  Avithout  his  consent,  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  as  a recognition  of  his  singular  merit 
and  distinguished  services  in  being  present  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  one  of  Prince  Albert’s  statues.  But  there  are 
some  afflictions  for  which,  in  England,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  sympathy.  The  most  charitable  person  can  sum- 
mon up  no  compassion  for  a man  who  is  run  away  Avith  on 
horseback,  or  a man  Avho  has  a stiff-neck,  or  a man  Avhose 
wife  has  twins.  The  misfortune  of  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood  must  be  put  in  the  same  category.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly very  disagreeable.  There  is  a false  air  of  feudalism 
about  it,  Avhich  attaches  to  it  the  ridicule  that  belongs  to  all 
barefaced  shams.  It  is  the  only  name  upon  our  list  of  titles 
that  makes  a direct  claim  to  Avarlike  prowess.  It  is  irredeem- 
ably associated  in  everybody’s  mind,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  read  Ivanhoe,  Avith  tourna- 
ments, and  blazoned  shields,  and  vizored  helms,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  A knight  in  the  abstract  is  a man 
Avho  certainly  can  ride,  and  Avho  is  sufficiently  active  and 
manly  to  be  the  admired  of  some  ladye-love.  Now,  if  you 
happen  to  be  an  alderman,  who  has  made  his  money  in 
tallow,  and  been  knighted  for  some  chronological  accident 
connected  with  the  Royal  family,  and  to  Avhom  the  mere  idea 
of  activity,  equestrian  or  otherwise,  brings  on  a fit  of  asthma, 
it  is  painful  to  have  this  ideal  standing  as  it  were  at  your 
elbow,  and  provoking  odious  comparisons.  It  is  cruel  to  select 
such  a dignity,  with  such  associations,  to  reward  the  merit  of 
civic  grandees  Avho  have  distinguished  themselves  by  behaving 
decently  in  the  presence  of  Royalty  upon  some  accidental 
occasion.  If  they  had  taken  some  more  ancient  title,  whose 
peculiar  attributes  Avere  less  familiar,  and  therefore  less  cal- 
culated to  suggest  so  ludicrous  a contrast,  it  Avould  be  more 
tolerable.  An  alderman,  for  instance,  might  be  created  a 
niEenad,  or  a dryad,  or  a flamen,  or  even  a sagamore ; and 
though,  in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  he  might  not  strictly  fulfil 
the  functions  which  they  are  Avont  to  associate  Avith 
those  names,  stiU  to  the  vulgar  there  Avould  be  nothing 
ridiculous — but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is  mysterious  and 
awe-striking — in  his  neAV  designation.  But  no  more  satirical 
title,  in  all  the  languages  used  by  articulately  speaking  men, 
could  have  been  found  than  that  of  knight  to  decorate  the  pecu- 
liar civic  merit  which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Royalty.  The 
very  insignia  of  the  dignity  are  of  themselves  repulsive  to 
the  civic  nature.  What  use  can  be  served  by  spurs  upon  an 
alderman’s  heels,  except  (at  the  expense  of  some  bystander’s 
gown  or  trowsers)  to  compromise  fatally  a centre  of  gravity 
already  hazardously  poised  ? And  as  for  the  belt — the  thought 
of  it  must  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  modern  belted 
knights  feelings  akin  to  those  with  Avhich  a saddle-girth  is 
regarded  by  a cob  who  has  recently  been  brought  up  from 
grass. 

It  does  not  answer  for  a system  of  decorations  to  be 
too  absurd.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
such  a system  philosophically  faultless,  for  the  theory  that 
merit  acquires  additional  lustre  from  the  recognition  of 
persons  Avho  have  no  special  gift  for  discerning  it  is  scarcely 
tenable  in  mere  argument.  But  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  a Government  to  call  in  aid  the  innocent  Aveak- 
nesses  of  mankind,  and  the  attempt  to  dispense  Avith  titles 
and  decorations  has  never  answered  in  practice.  The 
grotesque  passion  of  the  Americans  for  military  titles  before 
they  had  an  army  sufficiently  proved  that,  Avhatever  philo- 
sophers may  say,  average  humanity  Avill  have  distinctions. 
But  some  homage  to  common  sense  ought  to  be  paid  in  the 
selection  of  them.  The  “ honour”  of  knighthood  sins  against 
every  rule  that  should  guide  the  construction  of  a system  of 
honours.  There  is  not  only  the  absurd  contrast  between  its 
original,  and  even  now  ostensible,  significance,  and  the  kind 
of  merit  for  Avhich  it  is  bestoAved.  The  anomaly  would  at 
last  become  familiar,  and  in  course  of  time  Avoffid  cease  to 
strike  any  one  except  people  of  an  etymological  habit  of  mind. 
No'  one  expects  a marquis  to  look  after  the  borders,  or 
imagines  that  because  a man  is  called  a duke  he  has  neces- 
sarily any  followers.  The  lapse  of  time  heals  the  degenera- 
tion of  such  titles,  and  gives  them  a neAv  meaning  Avhich 
overlays  the  old.  There  is  the  far  more  serious  objection  to 
the  dignity  of  knight,  that  it  has  acquired  no  new  meaning 
from  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  still  conferred  by  the  stroke 
of  a sword,  as  in  the  days  Avhen  it  denoted  military 
rank,  but  it  has  gathered  round  itself  no  new  associations. 
It  carries  with  it  no  office,  no  right;  and  it  indicates  no 
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particular  kind  of  merit.  A peerage  is  conferred  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons,  and  very  often  for  reasons  which  confer 
little  dignity  upon  the  order.  But  then  it  carries  with  it  the 
solid  advantage  of  legislative  power,  and  so  long  as  it 
retains  that  incidental  value  it  can  never  fall  into  contempt. 
Even  a baronetage  is  in  some  sort  valuable,  in  that,  being 
hereditary,  it  confers  upon  the  family  which  bears  it  a local 
influence  and  position  which  is  often  considerable.  Such  a 
decoration,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Victoria  Cross  brings  with 
it  no  palpable  advantage ; but  then  it  is  conferred  exclusively 
for  one  particular  kind  of  merit,  more  valued  perhaps  than  any 
other;  and,  therefore,  unless  it  is  most  extravagantly  jobbed, 
it  will  continue  to  be  highly  prized.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
find  a similar  recommendation  for  such  a dignity  as  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  But  then  it  derives  a collateral  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  always  given  either  to  people  of  singular 
distinction,  or  else  to  men  whose  social  position  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  formidable  to  the  Minister  of  the  day.  It  is 
a kind  of  public  proclamation  that  you  are  a tall  poppy; 
and  that,  as  in  these  days  your  head  cannot  be  struck 
off,  it  is  worth  while  to  buy  you.  The  compliment 
of  being  feared  is  one  to  which  few  are  insensible, 
and  it  cannot  be  paid  too  publicly.  But  none  of  these 
recommendations  can  be  irrged  in  favour  of  knighthood. 
It  means  nothing,  and  it  gives  nothing.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  that,  except  in  the  cases  where  it  is  attached  by 
usage  to  certain  legal  functions,  it  tends  to  make  its  possessor 
rather  ridiculous  than  otherwise.  The  consequence  involves 
a serious  embarrassment  to  sundry  very  excellent  men,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  intellectually,  and  whose  merit 
in  this  direction  it  is  proposed  to  recognise  by  making  knights 
of  them.  They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  unwilling  to  decline  an 
ofler  which  implies  the  goodwill  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  which,  therefore,  might  pain  her ; and  on  the  other,  they 
are  naturally  averse  to  enrolling  themselves  in  the  noble  army 
of  hospitable  aldermen,  science-and-art  jobbers,  and  Court 
flunkeys. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  men  who  respect 
themselves  should  fight  shy  of  this  questionable  honour.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a badge  of  mere  Court  livery. 
Sir  David  Boss,  who  is  probably  respected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  upon  sounder  grounds,  did  not  desire  to  be  known 
to  the  history  of  his  native  town  only  as  the  un- 
coverer  of  a statue.  It  is  hard  upon  him  that  his  per- 
sonal credit  should  have  been  selected  as  the  proper 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  to  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
hour.  But  few  minutes’  warning  were  given  him  of  his 
impending  fate.  A man  of  stern  and  heroic  mould  might 
even  then  have  resisted.  He  might  have  refused  to  kneel  at 
the  fatal  moment ; or,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  opportune 
agility,  he  might  have  contrived  that  the  honorific  blow 
should  fall  irpon  the  shoulders  of  some  unconscious  Bailie 
kneeling  by.  But  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  show  the  required 
resolution  when  the  crisis  of  their  lives  comes  on  them  sud- 
denly. And  therefore  he  was  knighted,  hard  and  fast.  The 
faltering  purpose  of  that  critical  moment  has  bound  him  for 
ever  to  the  fatal  dignity  by  indissoluble  bonds.  From 
henceforward  he  is  a brother-in-arms  to  those  gallant 
warriors  who  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  museums  of 
South  Kensington  or  upon  the  carpets  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  is  hard  that  such  an  irrevocable  doom  should 
be  the  penalty  of  a few  minutes’  heedlessness  or  error.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  divorce  is  becoming  the  fashion,  and  the 
re-marriage  of  divorced  wives  is  taking  its  place  as  an  item 
in  the  national  statistics.  Surely  the  indissoluble  wedlock  of 
a titled  unfortunate  to  the  title  he  detests  is  a grievance 
deserving  of  redress.  There  ought  to  be  some  avenue  of 
escape,  some  place  of  repentance,  opened  to  Sir  David  Ross. 
After  all,  it  was  an  accident  that  might  have  happened  to  any- 
body. The  other  indissoluble  ties  by  which  a man  may  bind 
himself  are  fastened  with  great  deliberation,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  a solemn  ceremony.  Orders  are  indelible; 
but  then  they  are  only  conferred  after  a long  training 
has  put  the  candidate’s  sincerity  to  the  test.  Marriage  is 
indissoluble,  except  by  means  which  are  circuitous,  and  (at 
present)  are  looked  upon  as  discreditable.  But  then  the 
elaborate  and  painful  ceremony  of  courtship,  and  the  salutary 
prolixity  of  lawyers,  give  ample  space  for  resipiscence.  But 
a simple  blow  with  a three-cornered  rapier — it  may  be  given 
anywhere,  at  any  moment,  without  a minute’s  warning,  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  most  unoffending.  There  is  a story 
of  an  Irish  butler,  who  was  knighted  against  his  will 
by  a Viceroy  in  a drunken  frolic,  and  never  could  get  a 
place  again  in  consequence,  for  every  one  was  shy  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  having  a knight  to  hand  round  the  champagne.  The 


poor  man  died  in  the  workhouse.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
such  cruel  abuse  of  her  powers  at  the  hands  of  our  present 
gracious  Soveiieign,  but  the  uncontrolled  use  of  so  formida- 
ble an  implement  of  mischief  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  even  of  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  virtuous.  Some 
legal  process  should  be  invented  for  the  relief  of  involuntary 
knights,  and  for  the  release  of  those  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  dignity  without  due  consideration.  Even 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  death  may  be  pardoned,  as  Sir 
George  Grey  very  well  knows.  It  is  only  those  who  are 
condemned  to  knighthood  whose  sentence  can  never  be 
remitted. 


AMERICA. 

IN  a short  time  considerable  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
prospects  of  the  American  war  by  the  result  of  two  impor- 
tant proceedings.  The  Democratic  Convention  was  to  meet 
at  Chicago  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  compulsory  draft 
was  to  come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  September.  It 
seems  that  the  Confederate  negotiators  who  had  entered  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Greeley  remained  at  Niagara  after 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  rejection  of  their  overtures,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  concert  a plan  of  operations  with  some  of  the 
Democratic  leaders.  A zealous  English  partisan  of  the  Southern 
cause,  who  was  admitted  to  their  councils,  reports  that  the 
seceding  States  are  willing  to  meet  the  North  in  Convention, 
on  condition  that  the  illegally  constituted  State  of  Western 
Virginia  shall  be  excluded,  and  that  the  Federal  soldiers  in  the 
South  shall  be  restrained  from  voting.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  free  States  would  command  a small  majority,  while  the  South, 
acting  together,  would  be  able  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
vention if  it  succeeded  in  detaching  three  or  four  votes  from 
the  Federal  side.  It  is  assumed  that  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  preceded  by  an  armistice,  and  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  would  perhaps  render  the  recommencement  of  the 
war  impossible.  The  scheme  is  so  much  admired  by  its  promo- 
ters that  they  profess  alarm  at  the  probability  that  it  may  be 
anticipated  or  plagiarized  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  supporters. 
The  Republicans  are  supposed  either  to  be  weary  of  the  war 
or  to  have  discovered  that  popular  feeling  is  now  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle ; and  a Convention  which  implies 
an  acknowledgment  of  close  political  connexion  might  be  con- 
sidered not  inconsistent  with  the  repeated  declaration  of  the 
President  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  peace.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  point  to  the  renewal  of  peaceable  discussions  as  a proof 
that  their  own  policy  was  feasible,  if  not  successful.  As  the 
Chicago  Convention  will  have  been  held  before  the  Republicans 
can  have  any  opportunity  of  adopting  the  new  system,  it  would 
seem  that  the  inventors  of  the  project  of  pacification  have  no 
reason  to  fear  piratical  interlopers.  It  would  be  desirable, 
however,  to  ascertain  whether  the  negotiators  of  Niagara  have 
any  authority  from  their  own  Government,  and  whether  their 
Democratic  correspondents  are  either  able  or  willing  to  carry 
their  proposed  measures  at  Chicago.  At  a distance,  it  seems 
scarcely  prudent  in  candidates  for  popular  favour  to  appear 
as  the  professed  organs  of  even  the  most  moderate 
section  of  the  Confederates.  A Convention  may  perhaps 
provide  a suitable  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  internal 
dissensions,  but,  as  an  instrument  of  pacification,  it  seems  to 
share  the  defects  of  an  International  Congress.  There  is  no 
use  in  the  forms  of  a representative  assembly  when  the 
majority  has  no  final  voice,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  Southern  States  would  hold  themselves  bound  by  the 
result  of  a vote.  The  Convention  implies  previous  reunion, 
while  the  Government  of  Richmond  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  separation  and  independence  are  the  only  admissible 
terms  of  peace.  The  South,  however,  would  gain  so  largely 
by  a suspension  of  arms  that  it  is  just  possible  that  it  might 
consent  to  enter  a Convention. 

The  assent  of  the  Federal  population  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement is  not  less  improbable.  Although  the  creation  of  a 
new  State  by  the  President  and  Congress  was  an  evident  and 
wilful  breach  of  the  Constitution,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  irregularity  should  be  confessed  and  corrected  on  the 
demand  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  parties  that, 
whatever  might  happen  to  the  Union,  it  would  be  idle  even  to 
propose  to  the  Convention  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
South  would  unanimously  denoimce  any  interference  ivith  their 
institutions,  and  every  Northern  Democrat  in  the  assembly 
would  support  their  objection.  Moreover,  although  the 
meeting  of  a Convention  would  in  some  sense  be  inconsistent 
with  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  right  of  secession  should  remain  an  open  question. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Niagara  diplomatists 
and  their  friends  have  mistaken  a vague  desire  of  peace  for  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations.  Professional 
politicians,  in  ordinary  times,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Eepublic, 
but  a recent  instance  showed  their  inability  to  control  their 
countrymen  in  a great  national  crisis.  The  Pkesident,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  leaders  of  both  the  great 
parties  had  avowed  their  belief  that  coercion  was  either  un- 
just or  impracticable  only  a few  weeks  before  the  capture  of 
Fort  Sumter.  The  sudden  determination  of  the  Avhole 
people  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  should  be  re- 
sisted at  all  hazards  took  their  professional  rulers  by  surprise. 
It  is  possible  that  the  plan  of  a Convention  may  be  found 
more  practicable ; but  witliin  the  last  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  who  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Peace  Demo- 
cracy, Avas  banished  from  the  country,  there  was  no  open 
symptom  of  discontent,  or  even  of  dissatisfaction.  The  hopes 
which  are  stiU  founded  on  the  great  enterprises  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  impartial 
and  perhaps  unfriendly  judgments  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  boasting  language  of  the  North  means  less  than  the 
words  might  literally  convey,  but  is  not  consciously  and  abso- 
lutely insincere. 

The  successful  enforcement  of  the  draft  would  at  once  put 
an  end  to  all  thought  of  peace.  At  present,  it  is  only  known 
that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  volunteers  is  daily  increasing. 
Since  Congress  abolished  the  fixed  commutation  for  personal 
service,  tOAvnships  and  other  communities  have  found  that  the 
price  of  substitutes  has  been  largely  increased,  because  private 
customers  have  outbidden  all  public  bodies.  Even  the  ex- 
travagant boimties  which  are  tendered  have  become  insuffi- 
cient, for  any  family  in  good  circumstances  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
half  its  fortune  rather  than  send  one  of  its  members  to  the 
field.  The  supply  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  is  happily 
diminishing,  and  the  market  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
mans and  negroes.  The  Boston  papers  exult  over  a smart  trans- 
action, by  which  four  hundred  Prussians  have  been  enlisted  in 
Belgium,  probably  tvith  the  aid  of  a little  perjury  and  of  a 
venial  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  is  at  least 
allowable  to  suppose  that  the  Federal  agents  in  Ireland  have 
not  been  more  scrupiulous,  and,  till  lately,  they  have  perhaps 
been  equally  successful.  The  demand  for  negro  substitutes 
has  exposed  some  agents  fi-om  New  England  to  a rebuff  from 
General  Sherman,  AA’ho  assures  them  that  he  has  not  seen  an 
able-bodied  man  in  Georgia,  either  Avhite  or  black,  except  in 
the  ranks  of  one  of  the  armies.  General  Sherman  adds  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  negro  is  neither  equal  to  the  white  man, 
nor  fit  for  military  service.  There  is  little  doubt  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  of  recruits  required  by  the  President 
must  be  enlisted  by  compulsion,  if  they  are  to  be  procured  at  all. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  demanded,  as  every 
fresh  requisition  is  complicated  by  calculations  of  excess 
or  deficiency  on  previous  calls.  It  is  not  even  ascertained 
whether  soldiers  who  were  enlisted  for  three  years  ai'e  to 
be  credited  to  their  respective  States  and  townships  as 
equivalent  to  three  volunteers  or  conscripts  under  the  present 
call  for  twelve  months.  If  the  losses  of  the  summer  cam- 
paign, Avhich  may  perhaps  amount  to  200,000  men,  can  be 
replaced  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Kepublican  party  will 
make  a vigorous  effort  to  test  once  more  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  South.  No  serious  distress  has  yet  been  felt  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury  are 
rather  prospective  than  actual.  The  unexpected  vent  for 
Federal  securities  which  has  been  opened  in  Germany  and 
Holland  has  provided  the  Government  with  a hundred 
millions  sterling  at  a time  Avhen  domestic  supplies  of  money 
seemed  to  be  almost  exhausted.  A gleam  of  military  success 
in  Virginia,  in  Georgia,  or  in  Alabama,  might  still  secure  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  re-election  and  the  indefinite  prosecution  of  the  Avar. 

The  news  from  the  different  armies  is,  as  usual,  indecisive, 
though  the  confirmation  of  the  doubtful  report  that  General 
Lee  had  appeared  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  would  indicate  a 
serious  movement  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac.  General 
Sheridan  has  thus  far  not  supported,  in  independent  com- 
mand, the  reputation  Avhich  he  obtained  in  a subordinate 
capacity.  Having  advanced  up  the  valley  without  opposition 
to  Strasburg,  he  found  General  Early  fronting  him  in  an  un- 
assailable position,  and  he  Avas  reminded,  when  it  Avas  too 
late,  by  the  capture  of  a portion  of  his  trains,  that  he  had 
neglected  to  secure  the  gaps  through  the  Blue  Eidge  in  his 
forAvard  movement.  The  Confederates  hold  military  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  East  of  the  mountains,  Avhich 
Avas  formerly  the  principal  battle-field  of  Virginia.  Mosby’s 
caAmlry  paped  freely  backwards  and  Ibrwards  through  the 
gaps,  and  Sheridan  was  consequently  forced  to  retreat  to  the 


neighbourhood  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  folloAved  by  Early,  who  has 
been  reinforced  by  a portion  of  Long  street’s  division.  The 
Confederates  obtained  some  advantage  in  a combat  near 
CharlestoAvn,  and  they  Avill  atleast  afford  full  occupation  to  40,000 
or  50,000  men  Avho  might  othenvise  be  employed  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  Grant’s  operations  have  as  usual  been  vigorous, 
inconsistent,  and  Avasteful,  but  he  has  secured  an  important 
position.  About  the  i6th  of  August,  he  attacked  with  a large 
portion  of  his  army  the  defences  of  Eichmond  on  the  North  of 
the  James  Eiver,  and  during  the  folloAving  days,  after  occu- 
pying a part  of  the  Avorks,  he  was  repelled  with  a Ess 
Avhich  is  vaguely  estimated  by  the  Confederates  at  7,000 
or  8,000  men.  On  the  failure  of  his  right  wing,  Grant 
extended  his  left  across  the  Weldon  raihvay,  Avhere  for  once 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise.  After  tAvo  or 
three  days’  fighting,  in  Avhich  both  sides  lost  heavily,  the 
Federals  retained  possession  of  the  railroad,  but  they 
Avere  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  North  bank  of 
the  river.  As  they  are  probably  covered  by  intrenchments. 
General  Lee  Avill  scarcely  be  able  to  reopen  the  Weldon 
railway  by  force,  but  the  extension  of  the  lines  to  a distance 
from  the  Avater  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies.  If  General  Grant  were  still  as  strong  in  cavalry  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  he  Avould  probably  be  able 
to  interrupt  the  traffic  of  the  Danville  raihvay,  which  is  at 
present  perfectly  open.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  news 
from  Atlanta,  both  parties  excusably  dwell  on  the  respective 
advantages  which  they  have  already  obtained.  The  Con- 
federate loss  in  Georgia  has  probably  been  heavier  than  that 
of  the  adversary,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sherman  is  far 
from  his  base,  and  his  communications  are  threatened. 


eepeesentation  of  MINOEITIES. 

T a moment  when  Denmark  appears  to  be  in  danger  of 
melting  away  under  the  process  of  pacification,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  suddenly  directed  to  the  details  of  the 
Danish  Constitution,  in  consequence  of  a despatch  written  upon 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Lytton  on  the  first  of  July  last  year,  and, 
with  true  Foreign  Office  expedition,  just  given  to  the  world. 
The  point  which  has  attracted  attention  is  the  curious  coin- 
cidence between  the  actual  electoral  law  of  Denmark  (or, 
rather,  the  laAV  as  it  stood  last  year)  and  the  speculative 
Eeform  Bill  which  Mr.  Hare  submitted  to  public  discussion 
some  years  ago.  The  Danish  laAv  is  the  Avork  of  a M. 
Andrie,  who  is  the  first  mathematician  in  Denmark.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  people  out  of  Laputa  confiding 
the  construction  of  their  Constitution  to  their  first  mathema- 
tician. However,  in  consequence  of  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  foreign  relations,  the  Danes  consented,  in  the 
year  1855,  to  accept  an  electoral  latv  at  the  hands  of  M. 
Andras,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  was  a highly  symmetrical 
and  mathematical  production.  The  principle  of  it  was  this : — 
As  matters  stood  under  the  old  law — which,  like  our 
laAv,  left  the  election  to  the  majority  of  the  electors — 
the  minority  were  not  represented  at  all.  Supposing 
there  were  ten  constituencies,  with  ten  thousand  voters 
in  each,  and  that  in  each  the  Conservatives  were  5,001 
and  the  Liberals  4,999,  the  whole  of  the  elections  would 
go  to  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Liberals,  wlio  were  Avithin 
twenty  of  being  equal  to  their  adversaries,  Avould  be 
noAvhere  in  the  representation.  An  additional  consequence 
Avould  be  that  the  conversion  of  ten  electors  Avould  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  drive  the  vessel  of  the 
State  violently  back  upon  her  course.  This  hypothesis  is  of 
course  extreme,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  something  like  it 
actually  does  take  place  in  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  its  boroughs.  These  evils  M.  Andra:, 
like  Mr.  Hare  after  him,  proposed  to  remedy.  The  object 
of  both  these  projects  is  to  provide  that  every  man 
Avho  gets  votes  enough  to  elect  a member  should  be  a 
member,  Avithout  any  reference  to  the  number  that  other 
candidates  might  get.  But,  then,  Avhat  are  votes  enough  to 
make  a member  ? They  find  this  all-important  datum  by  simply 
dividing  the  number  of  voters  by  the  number  of  members  they 
have  to  elect.  In  the  City  of  London,  for  instance,  Avhere 
there  are  four  members,  the  qualifying  number  of  votes 
Avould  be  a fourth  part  of  the  Avhole  number  voting.  Sup-  ' 
posing,  therefore,  the  Conservatives  to  be  a fourth  of  the  con- 
stituency, they  would  get  one  member,  instead  of  being 
Avholly  SAvamped,  as  they  are  noAV. 

The  plan  is  Avorked  in  this  way.  The  electors  vote  by 
lists,  as  in  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  all  the  votes  are 
sent  in,  the  returning  officer  counts  the  number  of  voting- 
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papers,  and  then  divides  the  amount  by  tlie  number  of 
members  to  be  chosen.  Thus  he  obtains  the  qualilying 
number.  Tlien  he  takes  the  voting-papers  and  puts  down  tlie 
names  at  the  head  of  each  list,  until  some  one  person  has 
reached  the  qualifying  number.  That  person  is  forthwith 
declared  duly  elected.  Then  he  goes  on  with  the  voting- 
papers,  striking  out  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  already 
elected  whenever  he  finds  it  at  the  head  of  a list,  and  taking 
tho  next  one  in  its  place.  This  process  is  continued  until 
another  is  found  to  be  elected,  and  so  on  until  all  the  seats  are 
filled  up.  If  the  full  tale  cannot  be  made  up,  the  remaining 
seat  or  seats  are  to  bo  assigned  to  the  person  whose 
name  is  at  tho  head  of  the  majority  of  the  re- 
maining lists.  But,  in  any  case,  no  one  is  elected  whose 
supporters  do  not  reach  to  more  than  half  the  quali- 
iying  number.  Such  is  the  system  Avhich,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1B55,  was  in  use  in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  attains  the  object  of  giving  to 
minorities  a representation  which  they  do  not  obtain  under 
our  existing  system.  Even,  however,  upon  its  OAvn  arithme- 
tical grounds,  there  are  one  or  two  serious  objections  to  it. 
The  first  is,  that  under  its  operation  a candidate  who  has 
obtained  tho  qualifying  number  may  be  rejected,  while  a 
man  Avilh  not  half'  as  many  votes  may  be  accepted.  The 
choice  of  the  first  man  is  a matter  of  fair  counting, 
but  the  choice  of  the  others  is  a good  deal  regulated 
by  chance.  Suppose  two  seats  have  to  be  filled  up 
by  a thousand  voters.  Lord  Palmerston  is  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  almost  every  one  votes  for 
him.  Nine  hundred  lists  out  of  the  thousand  begin  with  his 
name ; the  other  hundred  votes  are  given  to  Conservatives. 
He  of  course  occupies  one  seat.  But  of  these  nine  hundred 
lists  five  hundred  have  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  as  second,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  have  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  name 
second,  and  the  same  place,  in  the  remaining  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  is  given  to  some  third  man.  Noav,  according  to 
the  laAV,  if  by  any  freak  of  fortune,  the  returning  officer 
should  not  put  his  hand  upon  any  of  the  lists  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Wood’s  name  appears  second,  until  the  five 
hundredth  is  passed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  possessing  a 
qualifying  number,  loses  his  seat.  For  the  voting  papers  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a second  place  do  not  count  for 
anything  xmtil  Lord  Palmerston  is  declared  duly  elected;  and, 
therefore,  to  obtain  his  seat,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  not  only  have 
more  than  Sir  Charles  Wood,  but  he  must  have  more  after 
Lord  Palmerston’s  five  hundredth  vote  has  been  counted. 
In  this  re.spect,  therefore,  the  election  would  be  a mere  toss- 
up.  The  adA’oeates  of  the  plan  seem  to  think  that  such 
mishaps  Avould  be  immaterial  because  both  candidates  would 
belong  to  the  same  party.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a com- 
bination in  Avhich  the  party  balance  would  be  materially 
affected  by  these  caprices  of  chance.  Suppose  an  election  at 
the  time  of  Lord  North’s  greatest  unpopularity.  Every  one 
who  voted  against  him  Avould  probably  have  headed  his  list 
Avith  the  names  of  Fox  and  Burke.  Suppose,  as  be- 
fore, a constitixency  of  a thousand  with  tAvo  seats  to 
fill  up.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  lists  would  be  given 
in  for  Fox  and  Burke,  but  as  no  one  Avould  care  to  vote  for 
the  one  Avho  did  not  vote  for  the  other,  their  names  Avould 
appear  in  no  other  lists.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  would  be  given  for  Lord  North  and  a friend.  The 
result,  according  to  the  law,  would  be  that  Fox  and  Lord 
North  would  be  returned ; for  as  Burke  Avould  never  begin 
to  count  till  Fox’s  five  hundredth  vote  was  passed,  he  never 
could  reach  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-  one  votes  indispen- 
sable for  an  election.  Thus  a constituency  divided  in  the 
ratio  of  749  to  251  would  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a split  vote.  This  Avould  be  the  representa- 
tion of  minorities  with  a vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
three  hundred  of  the  Whig  electors,  instead  of  voting  for  Fox 
and  Burke,  had  voted  for  Burke  and  Fox,  Burke  Avould  have 
obtained ’his  seat,  and  the  minority  would  not  have  been 
represented  at  all. 

But  these  are  difficulties  of  detail.  The  more  serious 
objection  arises  from  the  fact  that  unless  this  plan  of  voting- 
can  be  applied  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  nu- 
gatoiy.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  the  minority  are  pi'otected 
from  the  strength  of  the  majority  at  the  hustings,  if  they  are 
made  to  feel  the  full  force  of  it  in  the  division-lobby. 
The  real  protection  to  the  minority  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  fair-play,  the  instinct  of  moderation,  the  tra- 
ditional habit  of  never  pushing  a victory  to  extremes,  the 
independent  spirit  Avith  Avhich  a Legislature  of  unpaid  members 
will  always  resist  the  efforts  of  a headstrong  party-leader  to 
draw  them  into  an  overbearing  or  violent  policy.  As  long  as 


this  spirit  rules  the  deliberations  of  a Legislature,  the  rights  of 
a minority  are  safe.  Let  it  bo  withdrawn,  and  no  fantastic 
manipulation  of  the  poll-book  will  avail  to  save  them.  To  take 
the  case  of  Belgium.  Party  rans  its  highest  there,  and  mode- 
ration is  throAvn  aside.  It  is  an  internecine  conflict.  The 
Liberals  have  Avon,  and  Avill  probably  take  care  that  the 
Catholics  are  securely  barred  from  any  future  chance  of 
poAver.  If  the  Catholics  had  Avon,  they  Avould  have  taken 
similar  precautions  on  their  side.  Of  Avhat  avail  would 
it  be  to  the  minority  either  way  that  some  of  their 
members  had  been  elected  through  this  arithmetical  contri- 
vance by  a constituency  numerically  hostile  ? The  real 
danger  to  representative  institutions  lies  in  the  introduction 
of  a rectilinear  symmetrieal  arrangement,  such  as  a scheme 
like  this  would  favour.  So  long  as  men  sit  by  a number  of 
different  tenures,  a tyrannous  majority  is  improbable.  One 
man  sits  beeause  he  is  locally  popular  ; another  because  he  is 
friends  with  the  poAverful  men  of  his  district;  a third  because 
he  has  sat  for  a long  time,  and  does  Parliamentary 
business  well;  a fourth  because  he  is  a good  Catholic;  a 
fifth  because  he  is  a good  Protestant;  a sixth  because 
he  understands  the  particular  trade  of  his  locality.  The 
heavy  party.  screAV  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  against  men 
holding  by  such  tenures,  to  force  them  into  any  vote  which  is 
against  their  sense  of  right.  The  presence  of  this  element 
in  a Legislature  is  the  best  protection  of  a minority.  Break 
up  the  local  system,  mass  constituencies  into  large  groups, 
make  the  electoral  returns  a mere  arithmetical  expression  of 
the  relative  strength  of  two  contending  orders  of  ideas — and 
you  destroy  the  only  effective  drag-chain  upon  the  poAver  of 
the  majority. 

After  all,  a tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  An  electoral 
system  is  best  tested  by  the  quality  of  the  members  it  pro- 
duces ; and  their  capacity  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  merits  of  the  Ministers,  whom  they  have  lifted  up  to 
power.  Tried  by  such  a test  as  this,  the  system  of  M. 
Andrr  has  but  a melancholy  account  to  give.  The  Ministers 
who  governed  Denmark  during  the  last  nine  years  were 
probably  the  blindest  Avith  whom  a nation  in  extremity  has 
been  ever  cursed.  They  have  been  courageous,  Avith  the 
courage  of  children  or  of  idiots.  They  have  shaped  their 
whole  policy  to  provoke  a war  ; they  harm  known,  admittedly 
for  many  years  back,  that  it  was  toAvards  war  that  they  were 
steering.  Yet  in  the  course  of  eight  years  they  could  not 
make  preparations  even  approximately  equal  to  those  Avhich 
the  surprised  and  unarmed  Confederates  were  able  to  make  in 
as  many  months.  The  war  which  they  had  been  steadily 
courting  for  so  long  found  them  without  a single  defensible 
fortification  or  a single  modern  gun.  If  these  are  the  results 
of  a mathematical  Keform  Bill,  we  shall  hope  that  political 
equations  may  long  be  kept  off  our  Statute-book. 


HOSPITALITY. 

The*  papers  inform  us  that  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  has  invited  all 
his  constituents  to  pay  him  a visit.  There  is  something 
gorgeous  and  Arabian  in  so  magnificent  an  inA'itation.  Other- 
great  men  are  often  free-handed  and  mrmificent,  but  to  have  a 
whole  constituency  as  guests  gives  the  finest  notion  of  Mr. 
Whalley’s  heart,  and  of  his  boundless  resources.  We  think  Avith 
wonder  of  the  scene  that  presents  itself  to  the  imagination.  The 
constituency  of  Peterborough  is  not  a very  small  one,  and  it  must 
be  of  a mixed  character,  and  of  mixed  creeds.  A lucky  accident 
may  indeed  divide  the  guests,  and  as  Mr.  Whalley’s  mansion  is 
always  open,  chance  or  arrangement  may  induce  them  to  come 
in  batches.  Supposing  this  is  so,  we  are  lost  in  fancying  what 
they  do  when  they  get  there.  Let  us  say  that  only  ten  tailors, 
half'  of  them  drunk  and  half  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  arrive 
just  as  Mr.  Whalley  is  sitting  down  to  dinner.  Where  do  the 
tailors  go  to  ? What  does  Mr.  Whalley  do  with  them  ? What 
do  they  get  to  eat  and  drink  ? Does  hfr.  WhaUey  cany  polite- 
ness to  the  extreme  of  humoming  the  fancies  of  his  guests? 
Does  he  hob  and  nob  with  his  drunken  five,  and  bless  the  Pope 
with  his  Romanist  five?  Perhaps,  however,  the  effort  is  less 
than  it  seems,  and  the  hospitality  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
no  one  will  accept  it.  Mr.  Whalley  may  reckon  that  no  con- 
stituent in  his  senses  wo'uld  go  off  a couple  of  hundred  miles 
to  stay  -with  his  member,  when  every  one  was  asked  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  time.  But,  then,  these  same  people  have 
elected  Mr.  Whalley,  and  he  may  argue  that,  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  do  that,  they  could  be  induced  to  do  anything.  It  is 
certainly  odd  that  he  should  satisfy  Peterborough;  but,  as  he 
satisfies  Peterborough  enough  to  be  elected  there,  he  may 
satisfy  it  enough  to  draw  Peterborough  to  Wales.  The  papers, 
however,  that  tell  us  of  Mr.  Whalley’s  princely  in-vitation, 
also  tell  us  that  the  representation  of  Peterborough  will  be 
keenly  contested  at  the  next  election,  and  possibly  the  in- 
vitation and  the  prospective  contest  have  something  to  do  -with 
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eacli  other.  Those  who  come  to  dine  will,  it  may  he 
supposed,  remain  to  vote,  and  this  hospitality  may  only 
he  Mr.  Whalley’s  way  ■ of  hrihing.  If  so,  it  is  as  simple  and 
innocent  a way  of  hrihing  as  could  he  found.  Mr.  Whalley  has 
had  the  honour  of  discovering  the  very  slightest  and  most  hannless 
temptation  to  the  British  elector  that  could  bewilder  his 
honesty.  An  elector  who  takes  nothing  more  for  his  vote  than 
the  pleasure  of  arriving  unexpectedly  at  a remote  country-house  in 
company  with  ten  tailors  is  really  uncorrupted. 

In  a certain  way,  most  Englishmen  love  hospitality.  We  think 
it  a virtue,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a virtue  that  is  easy 
and  pleasant  to  the  virtuous  man.  Of  course  we  cannot  emulate  the 
hospitality  of  men  in  uncivilized  countries.  We  cannot  take  in 
the  wandering  stranger  as  an  Arab  sheik  or  an  Illinois  back- 
woodsman does.  There  are  no  wandering  strangers  in  England, 
or,  if  there  are,  they  are  of  the  kind  whom  we  think  it  well  to 
provide  with  a night’s  lodging,  a pint  of  gruel,  and  an  opportunity 
of  a tittle  gentle  stone-breaking.  The  distinguished  cavalier 
who,  in  romances  telling  of  wild  countries,  goes  up  to  the  castle 
and  sings  the  songs  of  his  country  after  supper,  or  the  traveller 
who,  in  hooks  of  travel,  spends  a night  in  an  Arab  tent,  drinks 
sour  milk,  and  wonders  at  the  queer  Mahomedan  custom  of 
saying  prayers  without  shame,  goes  through  a much  simpler  pro- 
cess in  England.  He  has  his  inn  waiting  for  him  everywhere, 
and  an  admirable  opportunity  of  finding  combined  the  maximum 
of  cost  and  the  maximum  of  discomfort.  It  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  a discredit  to  civilized  man  that  he  is  not  hospitable  as  an 
Arab  chief  is  hospitable,  nor  is  it  much  credit  to  the  Arab  chief 
that  his  hospitality  is  as  great  as  it  is.  If  it  is  a gain  to  the  tra- 
veller to  be  housed  or  sheltered  for  the  night,  it  is  also  a gain 
to  the  host  to  have  some  one  with  a new  face  to  break 
the  monotony  of  his  dull  life.  The  sheik  is  like  Mr.  WhaUey  ; he 
does  not  give  for  nothing.  While  Mr.  Whalley  surveys  his  tailors 
feeding,  and  notices  the  pleasant  way  in  which  they  get  through 
their  meals,  he  probably  sustains  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
will  have  his  reward  when  next  polling-day  comes.  The  sheik, 
too,  who  has  got  more  sour  milk  and  tough  bread  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,  in  the  same  way  soon  receives  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  simple  cheer  he  offers.  It  is  something  for  him  to 
notice  his  guest’s  watch  and  gun,  and  the  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  the  stranger  smooths  his  moustaches.  Besides,  each  indi- 
vidual sheik  feels  that  he  has  no  option.  It  is  not  open  to  him  to 
be  inhospitable,  and  custom  decrees  that  he  shall  receive  without 
questioning  the  wandering  guest.  It  is  good  in  him  to  be  hos- 
pitable, but  it  would  be  very  bad  in  him  if  he  were  not.  And  a 
great  part  of  the  hospitality  that  is  shown  in  the  world  is  of  this 
sort.  It  is  a duty  that  has  to  be  discharged,  or  it  is  the  only  thing 
the  hospitable  man  can  do  under  the  particular  circumstances.  For 
example,  the  great  man  of  a district,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a 
county  for  instance,  entertains  hosts  of  visitors  on  stated  occa- 
sions. Is  this  hospitality  P Perhaps  so  ; but  there  is  no  particidar 
virtue  in  it.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  must  do  thus  much,  and  un- 
commonly shabbily  the  duty  is  sometimes  performed.  The 
rich  men  who  live  near  a great  town  like  London,  and  who 
have  made  heaps  of  money  in  trade  or  business,  exchange 
heavy  dinners  with  each  other.  This,  too,  is  a very  easy 
sort  of  hospitality.  They  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  their  money, 
and  scarcely  any  other  way  of  showing  that  they  have 
it.  They  meet  to  give  each  other  tacit  certificates  that  rumour 
has  not  exaggerated  their  substance.  They  entertain  in  order 
that,  when  they  appear  outside  their  gates,  they  may  have  the 
respect  paid  them  that  is  ordinarily  shown  to  persons  who  are 
satisfactorily  accredited  as  being  warm,  comfortable  men. 

Considering  how  very  largely  in  most  cases  the  benefit  of 
hospitality  lies  more  with  the  giver  than  with  the  receiver,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  notion,  so  common  in  England,  of  its 
being  undignified  to  accept  hospitality  without  an  opportunity  of 
returning  it,  is  not  carried  too  far.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
notion  is  a very  proper  one.  Where,  for  example,  there  are 
neighbours  in  the  country  who  hold  much  the  same  position  in 
life,  and  have  much  the  same  pretensions  and  claims,  it  would 
be  accepting  a position  of  humiliating  inferiority  if  any  one  of  them 
were  always  to  be  content  to  be  the  guest  and  never  wished  to  be 
the  host.  Or,  again,  if  there  are  many  well-to-do  persons  living 
together  on  sociable  and  easy  terms,  as  in  the  upper  circles  of  a 
provincial  town,  it  fairly  raises  the  suspicion  of  meanness  and 
stinginess  if  one  member  of  the  circle  seems  to  shirk  his  share 
of  entertaining.  But  where  no  inequality  among  local  equals, 
and  no  imputation  of  stinginess,  can  arise,  the  guests  need  not 
think  that  they  are  receiving  a benefit  from  the  host  which, 
if  imreturned,  will  cover  them  with  shame.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a cheerful  couple,  free  from  family  troubles,  with 
a country-house  where  they  wish  to  reside,  and  a large  fortune. 
What  are  they  to  do  with  their  house -and  their  money  ? A man 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  staring  out  of  his  window,  slapping  himself, 
throwing  up  grateful  eyes,  and  saying  to  himself  that  he  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys.  He  cannot  be  always  riding  or  driving.  Nothing 
is  more  wearying  and  more  desolate  than  large  rooms  with  no  one 
to  fill  them,  and  large  dinners  with  no  one  to  eat  them.  The  host 
wants  guests.  To  get  them  is  to  get  the  best  thing  that  money 
can  pm-chase,  and  that  without  which  most  other  things  that 
money  can  purchase  are  useless.  The  guest,  as  he  walks  through 
the  large  rooms  and  eats  the  large  dinners,  may  fairly  say  to  him- 
self, “ My  host  is  very  kind ; he  gives  me  the  luxury  of  a great 
house.  I can  walk  through  his  park,  and  fish  in  his  lake.  I can 
get  in  his  stables  a good  horse  to  ride,  I may  shoot  his  pheasants, 


I can  read  his  books,  and  have  for  the  time  all  that  his 
wealth  gives  him;  but  then,  in  retimn,  I prevent  his  wealth 
being  a burthen  and  a curse  to  him.  I and  my  fellow-guests 
give  him  the  satisfaction  of  having  a full  house  instead  of 
an  empty  one.  We  enable  him  to  swell  with  the  happi- 
ness of  exercising  an  easy  virtue,  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
we  do  more  for  him  than  he  does  for  us,  and,  al- 
though his  kind  hospitality  charms  us,  it  scarcely  leaves  us  his 
debtors.”  In  the  same  way,  young  married  people  in  London  need 
not  be  under  the  apprehension  they  sometimes  express,  that,  in 
accepting  invitations  to  dinner  without  being  able  to  give  dinners, 
they  are  incurring  a humiliating  obligation.  This  is  a pure  mis- 
take. The  obligation  is,  out  of  all  proportion,  on  the  side  of  the 
hosts.  It  is  everything  for  them  to  get  young  married  women  at 
their  table.  The  difference  between  one  dinner-pariy  and  another 
is  not  in  the  eating,  for  all  dinners  are  cut  pretty  much  on  the 
same  pattern ; nor  in  the  drinking,  for  scarcely  any  wine  at  big 
parties  is  so  far  drinkable  as  to  make  its  little  variations  worth 
noticing ; but  the  difference  is  in  having  or  not  having  plenty  of 
young  married  women  at  table.  What  is  the  good  of  staring  for 
hours  at  a pile  of  ferns  and  camelias,  or  forced  fruits,  to  a man 
who  is  placed  between  a silly  silent  girl  on  one  side  and  a solid 
rock  of  matronly  silk  on  the  other  ? Young  married  women  who 
look  tolerably  nice  and  will  talk  are  of  perfectly  priceless  value  at 
dinner-parties,  and,  of  course,  their  husbands  must  come  too,  and 
very  amiable  creatures  they  generally  are,  and  quite  worth  their 
keep. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  fair  to  represent  all  hospitality  as 
pure  pleasure.  Those  who  are  consistently  and  widely  hospitable, 
as  a matter  of  principle,  have  many  trials  to  go  through,  and  the 
world  may  be  obliged  to  them  when  they  bear  these  trials 
pleasantly.  In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  help  receiving  pro- 
fessed stayers-out — men  and  women  whose  business  it  is  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  and  who  have  a happy  art  of  making  life, 
wherever  they  go,  seem  artificial,  vapid,  and  frivolous.  A man 
whose  position  condemns  him  to  come  down  morning  after 
morning  and  find  a parcel  of  such  people  gathered  roimd  his 
breakfast-table  must  often  wish  he  had  been  born  in  a humbler 
position,  which  would  have  permitted  him  to  breakfast  in  peace 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  Times.  Then,  again,  when 
men  are  widely  hospitable,  and  act  on  principle,  they  find  them- 
selves impelled,  or  forced,  to  include  in  their  hospitality  persons 
who  are  in  very  respectable  positions,  but  who  have  not  the 
reserve  of  educated  persons.  The  penalty  of  this  extension  of 
benevolence  is  the  astonishing,  though  innocent,  familiarity  vith 
which  their  guests  show  their  readiness  to  be  sociable,  the  con- 
fidences about  their  Toms  and  Eannys  into  which  they  enter  at 
once,  and  their  sudden  transitions  from  stifihess  to  boundless 
intimacy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  very  enviable  to  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise  wide  hospitality  as  it  might  seem,  and  they 
are  perhaps  the  happiest  whose  hospitality  consists  merely  in  wel- 
coming known  friends,  and  in  sharing  with  them  the  pleasures  of 
an  unassuming  but  comfortable  home.  It  is  true  that  hospitality 
in  this  case  ceases  to  be  a virtue,  for  aU  is  pm’e  pleasure  in  it.  But 
dift'erent  men  have  difierent  duties,  and  every  one  is  not  called  on 
to  be  hospitable  on  a grand  scale.  Every  one  is  not  either  an  Arab 
sheik  or  Mr.  Whalley. 


EISTEDDFODS. 

N Eisteddfod  was  lately  celebrated  at  Llandudno,  in  North 
Wales,  with  provincial  or  local  success. ' There  were  awen 
and  etiglynion  and  other  indigenous  poetical  exercises,  and  noises 
were  made  on  one  or  two  of  the  few  Welsh  harps  which  stiU 
survive  among  more  cosmopolitan  instruments.  There  were  also 
prize  essays  on  geology  and  other  respectable  subjects,  and  one 
industrious  printer  had  actually  translated  liamlet  into  Welsh. 
Llandudno  is  a modern  watering-place  at  the  foot  of  Penmanmaur, 
and  it  has  only  come  into  existence  since  the  place  was  rendered 
accessible  by  railway.  The  railway  itself,  with  its  unscythed 
cars,  clashes  in  some  degree  with  the  remote  history  and  mythology 
which  is,  in  theory,  cultivated  at  Eisteddfods,  but  there  is  no  sound 
reason  for  declining  the  most  convenient  mode  of  access  to  any 
assemblage  which  may  in  itself  be  interesting  or  useful.  English- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  Eisteddfods,  and  some  of  the 
■ peculiarities  of  the  national  Welsh  festival  are  somewhat 
odd;  but  it  is  stranger  that  a nook  of  Great  Britain  should 
for  fourteen  hundred  years  have  been  able  to  exclude  the 
English  language,  than  that  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  should  combine  peculiar  tastes  with  the  use  of  their 
primaeval  tongue.  Celtic  scholars  may  probably  dispute  the 
soundness  of  the  popular  archaeology,  and  less  qualified  sceptics 
may  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Llandudno  have  been  handed  down  in  imaltered  succession 
through  a series  of  barbarous  and  partially  civilized  centuries. 
Nevertheless,  the  preservation  of  the  custom  is  venial,  and  even 
laudable,  if  only  it  is  really  popular  among  the  simpler  and  more 
genuine  Welshmen.  Robin  Hood  Foresters  in  gveen  tunics  are 
only  to  be  tolerated  because  imiversal  toleration  is  a necessity,  if 
not  a virtue,  in  a country  where  every  man  does  as  he  pleases. 
There  is  certainly  no  traditional  belief  in  Robin  Hood,  nor, 
indeed,  has  the  English  population  any  national  traditions 
whatever.  The  Puritans  substituted  Scripture  histories  for  all 
native  legends,  and  the  genius  of  Milton  elevated  a pious 
fable  into  the  rank  of  a national  epic.  Thousands  of  care- 
less readers  vaguely  believe  that  the  Satanic  history  in  Paradise 
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Lost  rests  on  Biblical  authority.  The  Welsh,  though  they  have 
for  more  than  a century  been  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the 
successors  of  the  Puritans,  still  cherish  the  recollections  which  are 
identified  with  their  decaying  language.  Having  little  greatness 
of  their  own  to  contemplate,  in  the  present  or  the  future,  they  are 
willing  to  assume  that  in  the  distant  past  their  race  was  as  heroic 
as  it  is  still  tenacious.  Undoubted  antiquity  is  in  itself  respect- 
able, and  it  is  well  that  shepherds  and  hill  farmers  should  take  an 
interest  in  something  more  elevated  than  wool.  The  English 
labourer  has  many  solid  and  excellent  qualities,  including  an  un- 
equalled capacity  for  steady  labour ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  predilections  and  habits  of  thought  are  not  romantic  or  intel- 
lectual. It  would  be  difficult  to  induce  a set  of  Dorsetshire  or 
Sussex  villagers  to  compose  odes  and  epigrams,  or  to  listen  to  the 
poetical  lucubrations  of  their  neighbours.  The  Llandudno  com- 
positions were  probably  not  of  a high  order,  but  a literary  compe- 
tition of  any  kind  could  only  interest  a spirited  and  susceptible 
community. 

Antiquarians  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the  fragments  which 
are  attributed  to  Welsh  bards,  and  Aneurin  and  Taliessin  them- 
selves only  retain  a questionable  place  in  history.  One  theorist 
has  lately  argued  that  the  Druids  were  Buddhist  priests,  and  an 
equally  plausible  writer  has  undertaken  to  show  that  Druidism 
never  existed.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Welsh  still  retain 
the  character  which  might  have  rendered  them  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  professional  teachers  in  literature  or  theology.  The 
bards  who  wear  odd  dresses  and  symbols  at  Eisteddfods  are  out  of 
date,  but  the  preachers  of  Wales  perform  some  of  the  functions  of 
bards  and  Druids.  The  doctrines  of  Whitfield  and  of  some  other 
sectarian  prophets  have  taken  root  in  the  Principality,  and  they 
have  assumed  a singular  national  form.  The  dissenting  minis- 
ters who  represent  and  propagate  the  popular  faith  are  not 
required  to  be  learned,  but  they  must  possess  a voluble 
utterance,  and  a certain  metaphysical  acuteness.  It  is  one  of  their 
customary  duties  to  preside  at  theological  discussions,  which  are 
said  to  be  conducted  with  remarkable  subtlety,  although  the  dis- 
putants are  often  ignorant  of  the  simplest  propositions  of  history 
or  geography.  The  preachers  are  so  little  above  their  congrega- 
tions either  in  cultivation  or  in  social  position,  that  their 
ascendency  depends  on  their  power  of  gratifying  the  popular 
desire  for  intellectual  excitement,  and  all  classes  feel  that  the 
success  of  their  favourite  exercises  is  contingent  on  the  use  of  the 
national  language.  When  English  invades  a district,  theological 
casuistry  loses  all  its  attractions.  Although  the  Welsh,  like  many 
other  Celtic  races,  have  a respect  for  birth  and  station,  the 
universal  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  higher  classes  in 
some  degree  causes  and  perpetuates  a separation.  The  commonalty 
is  willing  that  the  gentry  should  talk  English  and  go  to 
church,  and  if  the  squire  of  a country  parish'  were  to  show 
himself  in  the  dissenting  chapel  on  Sunday,  he  would 
be  regarded  as  an  intruder  and  apostate,  if  not  as  a spy.  All  men 
cling  to  the  symbols  and  practices  which  bind  them  to  any  definite 
section  of  human  beings.  The  Welsh  language  is,  perhaps, 
additionally  endeared  to  the  people  by  their  consciousness  or  sus- 
picion that  it  is  likely  to  disappear.  Their  sympathies  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  conflict  with  their  interests ; for  Welshmen 
always  hope  to  better  their  own  condition,  and  they  are  well 
aware  that  a knowledge  of  English  is  the  first  condition  of  rising 
in  the  world.  While  the  change  is  proceeding,  the  students  of  a 
foreign  language  are  incomparably  better  educated  than  their 
equals  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  A bilingual  population 
understands  grammar  and  the  logic  of  language  almost  as  if  it 
consisted  wholly  of  professed  scholars.  When  the  accom- 
plishment becomes  universal,  the  acquired  language  will  be 
merely  the  non-suggestive  mother-tongue  of  the  next  gene- 
ration. The  Eisteddfod,  as  far  as  it  is  a popular  institu- 
tion, represents  a fear,  which  assumes  the  air  of  confidence, 
that  the  Welsh  will  abandon  their  own  language  when  they  have 
acquired  a more  convenient  instrument  of  intercourse  with  the 
world.  If  awen  and  englynion  can  console  them,  they  may  be 
excused  for  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  time  when  their  descendants 
will  make  no  epigram,  however  pointless,  and  adorn  no  ode  with 
even  the  stupidest  bombast. 

The  thorough-going  Welshmen  who  despise  Eisteddfods  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  national  unconsciously  display  a more 
comic  form  of  local  patriotism  than  their  less  fastidious  country- 
men. Worthy  clergymen  from  remote  hill-parishes  write  to 
complain  of  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  frivolous  prize  verses, 
while  the  serious  contributions  of  native  authors  to  science  and 
literatoe  are  perversely  disregarded.  Another  grievance  is  found 
in  the  anomalous  admixture  of  English  speeches  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  English  money  with  the  funds  of  the  festival.  It 
is  not  perhaps  easy  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  reciting  an 
mglyn  to  an  audience  which  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  Welsh 
from  Turkish  or  from  Tamil;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  prize  poems  of  Llandudno  are  worse  than  the  prize  poems 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  That  grave  authors  should  suppose  it 
worth  while  to  write  serious  work^  in  Welsh  is  a more  surprising 
proof  of  their  indifference  to  the  actual  state  of  the  world.  The 
complaint  that  the  English  language  is  partially  used  at  Eisteddfods 
is  scarcely  reasonable.  Llandudno  must  be  more  lively  than 
ordinary  watering-places  if  the  visitors  are  not  eager  to  welcome 
any  kind  of  amusement  or  occupation.  The  public  commemoration 
of  a strange  language  offers  a reaUy  curious  spectacle,  and  it  would 
be  as  rmvrise  to  exclude  the  Saxon  from  a share  in  the  amusements 
as  to  abstain  from  charging  him  a suitable  price  for  his  lodgings. 


The  observant  visitor  takes  pleasure  in  he.aring  an  unknown 
tongue,  especially  if  he  has  sufficient  ])hilological  acuteness  to 
guess  that  Eisteddfodau  is  the  plural  of  Eisteddfod,  and  englynion 
of  englyn ; yet  it  would  bo  tiresome  to  pass  an  entire  day  without 
hearing  an  intelligible  word,  and  it  is  fair  that  there  should  bo 
some  explanation  of  the  abstruse  Celtic  mysteries.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eisteddfod  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  in  Dr. 
Vaughan,  of  the  British  Quarterly,  a well-informed  man  of  letters, 
with  a name  which,  by  a fortunate  accident,  is  undoubtedly 
Welsh.  Having  probably  no  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his 
ancestors.  Dr.  Vaughan  happily  remembered  that  the  Welsh  are  the 
living  representatives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  A ready 
speaker  could  desire  no  bettor  subject  for  a complimentary  address, 
and  the  Welshmen  who  were  present  heard  with  pleasure  that  the 
Britons  had  been  libelled  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  that  King 
Arthur  was  either  historically  or  mythically  a countryman  of  their 
own.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Welsh  of 
the  earlier  middle  ages  were  conspicuous  for  refinement,  as  the 
four  centmies  of  Roman  civilization  left  small  traces  behind ; but, 
as  Dr.  Vaughan  plausibly  argued,  the  fault  rests  with  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  with  the  Saxons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Piets.  It  might 
indeed  be  objected  that  the  Piets  themselves  probably  belonged  to 
the  Cymric  race,  and  that,  when  they  came  into  collision  with  their 
kindred  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  island.  Prince  Vortigem’s  victo- 
rious grandfather  won  from  a naked  Piet  the  painted  vest  which  has 
since  become  famous.  The  Scots  were  Gaelic  or  Erse  tribes,  who 
had  little  leisure  to  invade  the  Cymric  portion  of  Britain ; and,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  safer  to  hold  the  Saxons  and 
Normans  exclusively  responsible  for  any  petty  defects  which  may 
be  discovered  in  the  Welsh  character.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  history 
was  quite  accurate  enough  for  the  occasion,  and  there  is  no  reason, 
why  his  Welsh  hearers  should  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  fame  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  of  the  Celtic  race 
throughout  the  world.  Before  they  took  Rome  under  Brennus, 
they  performed  a more  lasting  achievement  by  naming  almost  all 
the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  mountains. 
The  prefixes  of  nant  and  pen  record  their  presence  on  the 
Alps,  and  the  Douro  and  Tagus  bear  witness  to  the  language 
of  the  earliest  dwellers  on  their  banks.  A million  or  two  of  Celts 
had  the  honour  of  falling  in  resistance  to  Julius  Csesar,  and  the 
surviving  Gauls  of  Britanny  speak  to  this  day  a language  closely 
allied  to  Welsh.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Europe  may  be  excused 
for  occasionally  reminding  a careless  generation  of  Teutonic  up- 
starts that  his  traditions  mount  higher  than  Hengist  or  Horsa.  It 
is  even  excusable  if  he  attempts  to  supply  a failing  memory  by 
occasional  harmless  fictions.  His  reproduction  at  an  Eisteddfod 
of  the  legendary  bards  and  apocryphal  Druids  of  his  youth  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  hypercriticism. 


VAGUE  AIMS. 

The  common  effect  of  a play,  a romance,  or  any  other  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  upon  young  people,  imless  they  are  of  a 
strangely  unsusceptible  temper,  is  to  till  them  with  dreams  of  aa 
heroic  and  extraordinary  future  for  themselves.  They  do  not 
pictui-e  a set  of  circumstances  exactly  resembling  those  in  the 
scene  before  them,  but  the  excitement  of  imagination  which  the 
scene  produces^inspires  them,  while  it  lasts,  with  a crowd  of  vague 
fancies  about  their  own  career.  The  fortunes  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  interesting  to  all  the  spectators, 
but  the  interest  would  probably  be  found  in  each  case  to  be 
aroused  by  distinct  causes.  Among  persons  who  have  culture 
enough  to  appreciate  with  genuine  relish  an  artistic  novel,  how 
many  agree  in  liking  the  same  characters  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons  ? And  in  the  narrower  class  of  those  who  enjoy  music, 
without  the  cant  and  transcendental  jargon  with  which  it  is  some- 
times invested,  in  how  many  does  the  same  piece  awaken  precisely 
the  same  set  of  images?  The  secret  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
each  reader  or  listener  goes  to  his  own  life  to  discover  for 
himself  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  composition.  The  older 
he  gets,  the  more  natural  does  it  appear  that  his  imagi- 
nation should,  in  such  circumstances,  revert  to  the  past  rather 
than  the  future ; but  with  the  young  it  is  not  less 
natural  that  all  healthy  mental  excitement  of  this  kind  should 
people  the  days  to  come  with  pleasant  shadows.  This  process  it 
used  to  be  the  fashion,  and  among  some  strait  sects  it  still  remains 
the  fashion,  to  denounce  as  fatally  enervating  and  nnwholesome. 
The  modern  view,  however,  generally  is  that  building  castles 
in  the  air,  if  the  process  is  only  superintended  by  reason  and 
common  sense,  not  only  does  not  necessarily  dissipate  the  mind, 
but  may  actually  exert  a vastly  more  bracing  influence  upon  it 
than  some  of  the  most  popidar  tonics  of  former  times.  The  tre- 
mendous bustle  and  restlessness  which  characterises  modern 
society  is  partly  due  to  the  new  doctrines  on  this  point.  People 
allow  themselves  to  dream  more,  and  their  dreams  make  them 
work  all  the  harder.  It  is  admitted,  for  example,  that  a barrister 
is  all  the  more  likely  to  make  a practice  of  two  or  three  thousand 
a year  if  he  starts  in  life  with  a general  piu'pose  of  getting  to  the 
woolsack.  And  a man  will  scarcely  make  a worse  working  curate 
because  in  his  own  mind  he  is  always  dreaming  that  some  day  or 
other  he  will  write  a book  that  shall  effect>a  perfect  restoration  of 
belief.  The  lawyer,  for  the  short  time  that  law  leaves  him  the 
free  use  of  his  imaginative  faculties,  if  he  has  any,  receives  a new 
stimulus  and  new  energy  in  the  drudgery  of  his  profession  when-' 
ever  he  sees  a play  or  hears  an  opera,  because  the  excitement  makes 
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him  more  ready  to  helieve  the  possibility  of  his  attaining  what  he 
wishes.  If  he  is  a fool,  of  course  he  may  sit  dreaming  all  day  long 
in  his  chambers,  waiting  for  a Queen’s  Messenger  with  the  Great 
Seal  in  his  pocket ; but  the  loftiness  of  his  aim  found  him  a fool  to 
begin  with,  and  did  not  make  him  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
a sensible  man — sensible,  that  is,  for  legal  purposes — he  will  work 
like  a slave  at  his  precedents,  statutes,  cases,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  whenever  he  comes  within  range  of  any  powerful  work  of 
imagination,  whether  poetry  or  music  or  anything  else,  he  will 
still  find  himself  dreaming  about  the  glory  of  his  cai’eer.  "Whether 
he  does  this  in  a stupid  and  conceited  way,  or  with  a certain 
loftiness,  depends  obviously  on  the  general  force  and  depth  of  his 
character.  The  curate,  too,  need  not  neglect  the  poor,  nor  be  un- 
punctual at  funerals,  nor  preach  silly  sermons,  nor  turn  sulky  and 
unsociable  at  tea-parties  and  croquet,  because  he  has  a fancy  that 
he  wiU  eventually  prove  the  most  conspicuous  theologian  of  his 
time.  On  the  contrary,  a monstrously  broad  piu'pose  of  this  sort 
is  often  the  best  form  of  encouragement  which  some  men  can 
have  to  the  cheerful  performance  of  routine  duties.  People  with 
crotchets  are  notoriously  capable  of  rare  vigour  and  perseverance 
in  matters  where  their  crotchets  are  not  immediately  concerned. 
A man  who  had  persuaded  himself,  and  was  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  persuading  others,  that  he  had  squared  the  circle  or  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  would  probably  make  an 
uncommonly  useful  missionary,  and  not  a bad  schoolmaster  in 
one  of  those  establishments  where  a person  is  expressly  kept 
for  the  prrrpose  of  “ exercising  a moral  influence  ” out  of  school 
hours. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  curious  sort  of  castle-building 
that  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  modern  times.  The  dreams  of 
professional  ambition  and  religious  enthusiasm  are  by  no  means  an 
exclusively  modern  phenomenon,  though  modern  changes  have,  in 
various  ways,  done  much  to  encourage  them.  The  strange  feature 
of  this  new  restlessness  is  the  utter  uncertainty  of  its  object.  Those 
who  are  afiected  by  it  would  be  puzzled  to  say  with  any  clearness 
why  they  are  discontented,  or  what  they  are  aiming  at.  A man 
who  has  grown  rich,  and  been  blessed  with  a quiver  full  of  grown- 
up daughters,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  we  mean.  His 
daughters  seem  to  have  everything  within  their  reach  that  can 
make  life  enjo)^able — money,  good  looks,  refined  tastes,  and  a rea- 
sonable prospect  of  eligible  husbands.  To  a certain  extent  they 
are  contented ; but  the  key  to  their  whole  life  is  to  be  found  in  a 
set  of  vague  aspirations  which,  though  invisible  on  the  surface, 
underlie  everything  they  do  or  think  about.  What  these  aspira- 
tions amount  to  is  something  quite  indefinable.  It  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary snobbish  fever  about  knowing  lords  or  county  magnates,  and 
anything  like  tuft-hunting  young  ladies  of  this  peculiar  stamp 
scorn  most  heartily.  They  may  experience  a slight  throb  of  satis- 
faction on  being  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  the  great  nobleman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  only  because  it  is  an  indirect  step  to  the 
attainment  of  their  mysterious  designs.  They  are  anxious  to  be 
great  people  on  their  own  accormt,  and  to  shake  off  commercial 
connexions  without  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  superior  rank. 
These  vague  social  aims  are  the  natural  product  of  a culture  that 
has  no  position  and  no  outlet.  The  sons  of  a merchant  who  has 
realized  a fortune  may  do  whatever  they  like.  If  they  want  to 
make  more  money,  they  may  carry  on  the  business ; or  if,  with 
greater  simplicity  of  purpose,  they  merely  want  to  spend  their 
father’s  money,  they  may  go  into  the  Guards,  or  lounge  at  the  Bar, 
or  do  nothing  at  all.  But  with  daughters  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. They  can  go  neither  into  the  counting-house  nor  into  the 
Guards.  They  have  had  the  best  education  that  can  be  got  for  i 
money,  as  the  father  in  the  expansion  of  port  would  tell  you,  and 
if  the  soil  on  which  the  education  fell  was  good,  it  must  be  un-  | 
commonly  hard  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  a narrow  and  vulgar  [ 
home  circle.  The  father  keeps  them  generously  supplied  with  | 
pocket-money,  and  cannot  imagine  the  mind  which  a handsome 
quarterly  cheque  paid  punctually,  and  without  reduction  for 
income-tax,  will  not  fill  with  perennial  satisfaction.  The  mother 
sagely  discourses  as  if  their  world  of  ideas  and  habits  and  prospects 
were  exactly  co-extensive  with  her  own,  and  they  listen  with 
dutiful  attention.  Sometimes  perhaps  they  venture  to  air  their 
little  stock  of  mental  novelties  before  their  elders,  but  they 
soon  find  that  it  is  as  inexpedient  as  ever  to  attempt  to 
pom*  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  These  conditions  unite 
to  fill  the  feminine  breast  with  all  sorts  of  vague  aims. 
Girls  so  placed  cannot  be  called  discoptented  or  ungTateful, 
but  they  find  an  unconscious  relief  in  thinking  of  a futiu-e  whose 
only  clearly  distinguishable  feature  is  its  total  difference  from 
the  present.  And,  though  vague,  they  have  always  some  element 
in  their  picture  that  is  meant  to  be  practical.  The  imaginary 
career  always  points  to  some  rational  end.  They  resolve  either 
to  do  good,  or  to  earn  fame,  or  to  fight  their  way  to  some  higher 
social  position.  This  is  vague  and  hazy  enough,  and  very  probably 
may  come  to  nothing,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  in  a general 
way  what  it  means.  The  English  young  lady,  in  spite  of  all  the  i 
silliness  which  is  often  rather  unfairly  ascribed  to  her,  would  never 
fall  into  the  follies  which  abound  among  the  women  of  the 
United  States.  She  may  not  be  quite  sure  what  it  is  she  wants, 
but  she  never  pants  to  “throw  her  soul  into  the  arms  of  the 
Infinite.”  Provided  the  habit  of  dreaming  be  regulated  by  ordi- 
nary sense,  it  would  be  hard  to  grudge  any  solace  it  may  bring  to 
the  lethargy  of  unfortunate  spinsters  who  require  some  relief  from 
the  duluess  of  actual  life. 

Unluckily,  the  practice  of  filling  in  the  future  with  uncer- 
tain objects  is  not  always  confined  to  young  ladies  with 


education  and  incomes,  and  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Young 
men  with  extremely  little  education,  and  even  less  in- 
comes, are  often  just  as  much  addicted  to  letting  their 
imagination  roam  pleasantly  through  hazy  and  untried  regions, 
and  hot  even  the  necessities  of  life  succeed  in  thoroughly 
awakening  them.  There  are  generally  one  or  two  men  of 
this  description  at  either  of  the  Universities  at  any  given  time. 
They  come  up  from  some  lower  form  at  school  with  a conviction 
that  they  have  a genius  whose  delicacy  and  freshness  would  be 
destroyed  by  being  confined,  even  for  a couple  of  years,  within 
the  narrow  groove  of  university  reading.  Its  bloom  would  fade 
away  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  untutored.  Perhaps  they 
have  persuaded  a few  adoring  female  relatives  and  one  or  two 
weak-minded  undergraduate  friends  to  agree  with  them,  and, 
supported  by  this  select  and  faithful  band,  they  feel  justified  in 
nursing  their  tender  powers  by  the  most  complete  and  unbroken 
repose.  Nobody  has  the  smallest  idea  to  what  use  these  powers 
are  to  be  put  when  they  are  ripe  enough  to  display  themselves 
without  risk  of  injmy,  or  could  even  tell  with  accuracy  what 
evidence  there  is  of  their  existence  at  all.  At  length  the  genius  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  making  a livelihood,  and 
the  same  objections  which  prevented  him  from  reading  at  college 
serve  to  exclude  all  ordinary  callings.  The  Church  is  too  con- 
fined ; the  bar  is  too  hard  and  dry ; physic  is  too  commonplace ; 
trade  is  too  coarse  ,•  and  the  whole  farce  commonly  ends  in  the 
dignity  of  usher  at  an  inferior  school. 

The  truth  is,  that  vague  aims  are  only  safe  when  they  are  sub- 
sidiary to  aims  that  are  well  defined  and  are  being  vigorously 
pursued.  They  are  a luxury  which  ought  only  to  be  indulged  in 
either  by  young  ladies  who  have  nothing  better  to  interest  them, 
or  else  by  men  who  get  through  plenty  of  hard  work  every  day. 
Nobody  who  has  been  reading  and  writing  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
is  in  much  danger  of  becoming  mentally  enervated  because,  in 
musing  over  the  after-dinner  cup,  he  allows  himself  to  view  his 
future  “ through  a vinous  mist.” 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid ; 

With  fair  horizons  bound  ; 

This  whole  wide  eartli  of  light  and  shade 
Comes  out,  a perfect  round. 

High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And  set  in  Heaven’s  third  story. 

Ho  looks  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

But  thro’  a kind  of  glory. 

The  work  of  the  morrow  will  not  appear  a whit  duller  or  more 
irksome  for  being  in  strong  contrast  with  these  airy  visions.  The 
miser  is  urged  on  to  fresh  grubbing  and  pinching  by  every  dream 
of  untold  heaps,  and  a man  need  not  slacken  at  the  work  in  hand 
merelj^  because  he  fancies  that  he  will  do  any  number  of  fine 
things  at  some  future  day.  The  notion  of  writing  a novel,  for 
example,  is  a favourite  dream  with  many  wealthy  and  indus- 
trious persons.  They  have  a little  difficulty  about  the  plot, 
but  they  know  exactly  whom  of  their  friends  they  are  going 
to  introduce,  and  have  thought  of  many  admirable  and  striking 
reflections  as  subjects  for  occasional  digressions.  Entertaining 
a dim  project  of  this  sort  does  not  make  anybody  at  all 
more  keenly  susceptible  to  the  fretting  of  his  everyday  harnes.s. 
The  prospect  that  he  will  one  day  be  covered  with  glory  actually 
makes  the  collar  sit  easier  for  the  present,  and  the  vagueness  of 
the  design  is  its  prime  merit.  As  soon  as  a plan  ceases  to  be 
vague,  the  difficulties  belonging  to  its  execution  immediately  stand 
out  with  distressing  clearness  and  force.  It  is  no  longer  calculated 
to  furnish  a pleasant  relief  from  the  hard  distinctness  that  marks 
the  objects  of  practical  life.  The  moment  you  sit  down  to  write 
the  first  chapter  of  the  novel  which  is  to  make  the  world  ring  with 
your  fame,  it  is  astounding  what  a cloud  comes  over  your  fancy, 
and  how  that  which  was  once  the  most  delightful  object  of  con- 
templation in  your  leisme  moments  is  now  your  most  relentless 
bugbear.  The  wise  man  will  always  have  an  ample  stock  of  clear 
practical  ends  in  view,  as  well  as  a pet  supply  of  vague  and  unfixed 
aims,  which,  if  lie  be  truly  wise,  he  wiU  be  in  no  haste  to  reduce 
to  practical  conditions. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  AND  DESTRUCTION. 

IN  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  everybody  who  has  a grievance 
may  carry  it  at  once  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Times.  Be  it 
bees  or  wasps  or  racehorses  or  Legacy  Duties,  or  iron-clad  ships, 
just  now  you  may  have  your  say  about  all  of  them.  And  let  us 
add,  that  any  one  of  these  subjects  is  better  worth  writing  and 
reading  about  than  the  rubbish  of  “ Seven  Belgravian  Mothers.” 
By  the  side  of  all  these  subjects  another  has  been  allowed  to 
claim  a place,  not  quite  so  prominently — never,  we  think,  being 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  large  type — nor  at  quite  such  great 
length,  but  still  with  unusual  frequency  and  with  a good  deal  of 
earnestness.  This  is  no  other  than  the  old  question  of  Church 
restoration  and  Church  destruction.  It  is  one  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  antiquaries  and  practical  men  will  never  come  to  a 
complete  agreement,  because  it  ever  and  anon  happens  that  their 
respective  objects  do  really  clash.  But  the  cases  where  they 
really  clash,  where  they  are  absolutely  irreconcileable,  where 
the  interests  of  the  present  and  the  associations  of  the 
past  cannot  both  be  consulted,  are  very  much  rarer  than 
people  commonly  think.  A church  is  primarily  built  to  be 
used,  and  when  use  and  antiquity  really  meet  on  hostile 
terms,  antiquity  must  give  way  to  use.  But  it  is  very  seldom 
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that  they  do  thus  meet  as  enemies.  Local  authorities  are  apt  to 
bo  pig-headed,  architects  are  apt  to  wish  to  save  themselves 
troiible,  and  it  is  to  their  respective  vices  that  antiquities  aro 
usually  sacrificed,  far  more  commonly  than  to  any  practical  necessity 
really  calling  for  the  alteration  or  destruction  of  ancient  work. 
Not  a soul  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  will  receive  an  atom  more  of 
edification,  " church  accommodation  ” will  not  be  increased,  the 
singing  will  not  be  more  effective,  the  sermons  will  not  be  better 
preached  or  better  heard,  because  the  Dean  and  Chapter  think 
proper  to  destroy  all  the  antiquarian  and  artistic  value  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Minster.  It  is  what  people  call  “Vandalism,”  only 
that  name  is  a great  deal  too  good  for  the  act.  We  once 

heard  a judge  hold  forth  on  the  wickedness  of  arson  till 

he  made  stealing  seem  by  comparison  almost  a virtue. 

The  thief  benefits  somebody  because  he  benefits  himself; 

the  incendiary  benefits  nobody,  he  simply  destroys  for  mere 
spite  or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  The  Vandal  Genseric,  unlike 
the  Gothic  conquerors  before  and  after  him,  did  a vast  deal 
of  damage  to  the  monuments  of  Rome ; that  is  to  say,  he  carried  off 
whatever  was  valuable  in  his  ej^es,  whatever  was  good  for  the  en- 
richment of  himself  and  his  <arm3^  But  he  did  not  destroy  for 
mere  mischief’s  sake ; that  he  left  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Liueoln.  Not  a soul  is  any  richer  or  happier  because  the  work  of 
Reinigius  and  Alexander  is  irretrievably  spoiled.  No  Canon  will 
live  in  a better  furnished  house  or  sit  down  to  a better  table;  no 
Canon’s  son  will  get  a Chapter  living  any  sooner,  no  Canon’s 
daughter  will  carry  with  her  a larger  dowry,  because  of  the  damage 
which  art  and  history  deplore.  The  thing  is  done  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness and  obstinacy ; the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  are  like  the 
tyrant  in  the  Psalms  who  boasted  himself  that  he  could  do  mis- 
chief. They  are  old  offenders ; they  have  been  warned  over  and 
over  again  ; voices  have  been  raised  against  them  in  the  diocese  and 
out  of  the  diocese,  and  they  still  go  on  in  their  own  wicked  way. 
Something  might  have  been  gained  if  either  of  the  two  late 
vacancies  of  the  Deanery  had  brought  in  some  one  who  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  the  building ; but  as  the  last  vacancy 
has  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a member  of  the  existing 
Chapter,  there  seems  but  little  hope  from  that  quarter.  In  short, 
lovers  of  art  and  antiquity  had  begun  to  look  on  the  flaying  alive 
of  St.  Hugh’s  Minster  as  something  which  would  take  place,  let 
them  do  or  say  what  they  wiU ; it  seemed  better  to  hold  one’s 
peace  about  it,  when  to  stop  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  their  doings 
seemed  as  vain  an  attempt  as  to  try  to  bring  St.  Hugh  himself 
back  to  teach  them  better.  Some  people,  however,  are  either 
more  hopeful  or  have  heard  less  about  it  before.  So  two  of  them, 
Mr.  Edward  Godwin  and  Mr.  John  C.  Jackson,  write  off"  their 
complaints  to  the  Times  in  letters  which  do  them  great  credit,  and 
which  have  the  merit  of  giving  us  the  last  news  from  poor  old 
“Nicole.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  complaint  is  as  follows : — 

Sin, — I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  entreat 
you  to  do  your  best  to  stay  the  ravages  that  tlie  ignorance  of  those  employed 
on  that  most  glorious  building  are  inflicting  upon  it.  We  are  fond  of  talking 
about  the  vandalism  of  Continental  church  restorers,  when  in  many  cases 
we  are  really  far  worse  ourselves.  The  French  do  preserve  the  specimens 
taken  out  of  their  old  buildings,  but  at  Lincoln,  if  a carved  stone  has 
suffered  at  all  from  age,  it  is  actually  chipped  away  bit  by  bit,  or,  if  it  be 
large,  is  taken  out  and  thrown  away.  I know  several  persons  who  have 
considerable  collections  of  fragments  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  carry 
off  from  the  cathedral — one  king,  for  example,  in  fair  preservation,  stands  in 
a friend’s  garden.  In  the  restoration  of  this  cathedral  no  architect  is 
employed.  Fortunately,  the  Lincoln  stone  is  so  extremely  good  that  the 
decay  is  less  than  usual  in  buildings  of  so  early  a date.  In  some  buildings , 
the  Lincoln  fashion  would  have  been  absolute  destruction. 

It  is  more  necessary  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  consider  what  they  are  allowing,  as  they  have  now  come  to 
the  early  Norman  work.  As  far  as  the  great  west  door  is  concerned,  I fear 
that  the  harm  is  done,  but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  our 
national  art  let  us  try  to  pi'eserve  the  fine  and  very'  perfect  twelfth-century 
carvings  on  either  side  of  the  west  front  from  being  scraped,  if  they  must 
be  cleaned.  You  might  as  well  carefully  polish  the  old  bronzes  in  the 
British  Museum.  If,  I say,  they  must  be  smartened  up,  at  least  let  nothing 
harder  than  a brush  be  used,  and,  though  a nose  or  two  may  be  wanting,  let 
not  whole  figures  be  therefore  sacrificed. 

If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  cannot  see  that  a mere  stonemason’s  imitation 
is  not  so  good  as  an  original  though  somewhat  mutilated  work  of  art  by  the 
best  artists  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  public  ought  to  enlighten  them.  Y'our  obedient  servant, 

Hackney,  Aug.  17.  John  C.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  his  letter  on  Lin- 
coln Minster,  follows  it  up  by  two  others,  both  of  them  tho- 
roughly sensible,  headed  respectively  “ Church  Restoration  ” and 
“ Church  Decoration.”  In  the  former,  he  draws  out  three  points 
in  particular — the  practice  of  removing  as  “old  materials  ” various 
portions  of  woodwork  and  other  fittings  and  decorations,  the 
practice  of  “ restoring  ” sculpture,  and  the  wholesale  destruction 
or  covering  over  of  the  monuments  of  the  dead.”  Under  the 
“old  material”  clause  it  appears  that  very  fine  works  of  art  are 
cleared  away,  sometimes  from  sheer  stupidity,  sometimes  because 
it  is  thought  less  trouble  to  make  a thing  new  than  to  pre- 
serve and  repair  the  old,  sometimes  because  canny  contractors 
know  the  value  of  their  “old  materials”  and  the  quarters  where 
that  value  will  be  appreciated.  It  has  been  stated  in  print,  but  it 
really  sounds  incredible,  that  the  whole  woodwork  of  the  choir  of 
the  magnificent  church  known  as  St.  Nicholas’s  Chapel  at  Lynn 
has  been  in  this  way  sold  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  a true  mercantile  genius  has  cleaidy  been  at  work ; but 
the  instances  which  Mr.  Jackson  himself  mentions  seem  to  be  cases 
of  mere  idleness  or  stupidity.  Mr.  Jackson’s  second  count — the 
“ restoration  ” — the  scratching,  scraping,  ffaying-alive,  of  ancient 


sculpture  and  mouldings,  is  the  great  Lincoln  abomination,  the 
special  inspiration  of  the  devil  who  looks  over  that  city.  In  another 
letter,  Mr.  .Jackson  tells  us  that  Cheltenham  Church,  with  its 
splendid  rose  window,  so  rare  a feature  in  England,  had  been 
actually  doomed  to  destruction  by  “a  London  architect,”  and 
only  rescued  by  some  intervention  from  outside,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  clearly  explained.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
another  case  which  we  will  leave  him  to  describe  in  iiis  own 
words : — 

The  church  to  which  I point  Ls  that  of  Heston,  Middlesex.  The  church  is 
interesting  in  very  many  ways.  The  arcade  on  either  side  and  the  chancel 
arch  are  beautiiul  specimens  of  early  Fnglish — in  fact,  fpiite  excellent.  A 
side  ai'ch  of  the  ehaucel  is  Norman.  There  are  also  other  Ncrman  remains 
about  tile  ehurch,  though  altered  at  a later  date.  Tlie  other  parts  are 
various  dates,  all  good.  Among  other  points  of  interest  are  a iine  old  wooden 
fourteenth  century  porch,  and  the  original  lych  gate,  liven  in  counties  rich 
in  mediasval  .antiquities  this  would  be  a church  of  marie.  In  Middlesex  it 
stands,  as  I have  said  above,  almost  alone.  I have  the  authoritj'  of  one  of 
the  first  architects  in  Europe  to  say  positively  that  this  destruetion,  if  it 
should  unhappily  take  place,  will  be  utterly  without  reason.  1 here  is  no 
decay,  internal  or  external,  that  could  not  easily  be  remedied.  The  external 
decay  of  the  stonework  can  bo  readily  made  good,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  is  some  decay  in  the  roof,  it  is  an  everyday  case,  and  can  without 
difficulty  be  repaired.  1 do  not  say  this  only  from  my  own  knowledge.  The 
building  has  been  carefully  overlooked  by  more  than  one  eminent  architect, 
and  they  deplore  the  ignorant  demolition  which  is  contemplated. 

Heston  however  has  a local  champion.  A “Meinlier  of  the  Heston 
Church  Restoration  Committee  ” writes  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Jackson,  whom  he  affirms  to  be  “ vi'holly  ignorant 
of  the  doings  of  the  said  Restoration  Committee  ” ; — 

Heston  Church  is  a most  unseemly  jumble  of  architectural  styles  of 
various  dates,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  repaired  and 
added  to  at  different  times.  The  oldest  part  is  the  south-east  comer,  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  obviously  the  nucleus  of  the 
building,  originally  a simple  mortuary  chapel.  It  is  too  much  decayed  to  be 
utilized  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  If  any  portion  of  this  small  relic 
be  worth  preserving,  the  deposit  of  some  of  its  fragments  in  an  architectural 
museum  is  all  that  the  most  omnivorous  dileftanteism  should  desire.  The 
parts  against  the  “ ignorant  demolition”  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  chiefly  pro- 
tests— the  lych  gate,  the  splendid  areade  on  either  side  of  Early  English,  and 
which,  he  says,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm  are,  in  fact,  quite  excel- 
lent— are  to  be  religiously  preserved.  And  I may  add  to  these  a beautiful 
lofty  cathedral  arch  at  the  west  end,  which  probabl}'  escaped  Mr.  Jackson’s 
eye  from  the  fact  of  its  being  bai'barously  divided  across  the  middle  by  a 
huge  wooden  galleiy  of  the  Georgian  period,  intended  now  to  be  removed. 
Nor  is  a brick  of  the  fine  tower  to  be  touched. 

Now  of  tbe  question  of  fact  between  Mr.  Jackson  and  the 
anonymous  writer  from  Heston  we  can  say  nothing.  A member 
of  the  Committee  is  the  best  authority  for  the  intentions  of  that 
Committee,  and  if  work  is  to  be  preserved  which  Mr.  Jackson 
thought  was  going  to  be  destroyed,  Mr.  Jackson  will  no  doubt, 
like  ourselves,  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  But  Mr.  Jackson’s  general 
good  sense  and  the  pert  ignorance  of  his  opponent  stand  just 
where  they  were.  We  can  just  fancy  the  sort  of  person,  puffed  up 
with  small  local  importance,  fully  convinced  of  his  own  omni- 
science, and  fuU  of  contempt  for  omnivorous  dilettanteism. 
Because  the  church  is  of  several  dates,  it  is  “an  unseemly 
jumble”;  so  it  is  apparently  to  be  brought  to  proper  uni- 
formity by  destroying  its  oldest  portion.  Eor  the  Heston 
champion  does  not  deny  that,  if  the  Early  English  work  is  to 
be  Spared,  the  Norman  work  is  to  be  destroyed;  indeed  he 
rather  crows  over  its  destruction.  It  cannot  be  “ utilized,” 
whatever  that  means;  Mr.  Jackson  did  not  ask  for  it  to  be 
“ utilized,”  but  to  be  left  alone.  Work  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  net  quite  so  common  that  one  can  feel  quite  comfortable  at  the 
notion  of  its  being  carted  away  as  “old  materials.”  We  do  not 
know  this  particular  building  at  Heston,  but  we  do  loiow  that  every 
fragment  of  the  eleventh  century  is  worth  study.  But  in  the  Heston 
restorers’  eyes  the  eleventh  century  was  evidently  so  long  ago 
that  to  care  about  its  remains  amounts  to  the  sin  of  “ omnivorous 
dilettanteism.”  And  mark  his  lucid  description  of  the  building 
of  which  he  is  speaking.  Mr.  Jackson  writes  as  if  he  could  give 
a scientific  account  of  Heston  Chiu’ch  if  he  chose,  only  in  a letter 
of  that  kind  he  does  not  attempt  it.  His  Heston  opponent  has  a 
theory,  and  puts  it  out  in  what  he  means  to  be  scientific  language. 
The  “ south-east  corner  ” of  the  church  “ is  obviously  the  nucleus 
of  the  building.”  What  part  of  a church  may  be  meant  by  the 
south-east  corner,  and  how  a corner  can  obviously  be  a nucleus, 
is  rather  beyond  us.  But  the  describer  goes  on — “ it  is  obviously 
the  nucleus  of  the  building,  originally  a simple  mortuary  chapel.” 
We  are  not  clear  whether  the  whole  building  or  only  its  corner 
or  nucleus  was  originally  “a  simple  mortuary  chapel.”  If 
it  is  meant  that  we  have  here  a “mortuary  chapel”  of  the 
eleventh  century,  we  plead  guilty  to  a degree  of  “ omnivorous 
dilettanteism  ” quite  strong  enough  to  make  us  wish  to  know 
something  more  about  it.  Then  we  are  in  a good  deal  of  per- 
plexity as  to  “the  beautiful  lofty  cathedral  arch  at  the  west  end.” 
What  on  earth  is  a “ cathedral  arch  ” ? it  is  almost  more  puzzling 
than  the  corner-nucleus.  We  charitably  guessed  that  “ ca- 
thedral ” might  be  a misprint,  and  tried  whether  any  other  word 
at  all  like  it  would  make  sense.  “ Central  arch  ” would  be  less 
grotesquely  absurd  than  “cathedral  arch,”  but  even  “'central 
arch  ” would  have  no  particular  meaning.  We  are  told  in  another 
paragraph  that  the  Bishop  of  the  “ diocess” — all  people  who  write 
to  the  Times  have  to  submit  to  the  Times’  mis-spelling — has  seen 
and  approved.  Is  he  so  delighted  that  he  thinks  of  transporting 
his  cathedra  from  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  western  arch  of 
Heston  ? We  can  think  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  words 
“ cathedral  arch  ” can  be  clothed  with  any  meaning  whatever. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  two  decisive  letters  on  the 
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Heston  matter — another  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  one  by  G.  G. 
Scott — appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  After  these,  if  Heston 
church  is  made  to  imdergo  the  proposed  martyrdom,  “Vandalism  ” 
will  be  a mild  word  indeed. 

The  discussion  of  these  matters  in  the  Times  seems  to  have 
aroused  one  who  calls  himself  “ Vigil  ” to  have  his  shy  also  at  a 
capitular  body.  But  he  is  somewhat  less  lucky  than  Mr.  Godwin 
and  Mr.  Jackson.  They  were  discreet,  and  had  their  fling  at  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln — perfectly  safe  game.  “Vigil,” 
less  prudent,  goes  south,  and  runs  a- muck  at  a very  different  body, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester.  If  Deans  and  Chapters  are 
not  always  angels,  neither  are  they  always  demons,  and  we  may 
be  quite  sm-e  that  the  Lincoln  doings  are  not  likely  to  be  copied 
at  Chichester  during  the  reign  of  the  present  chief  guardian  of 
that  church.  But  Dr.  Hook,  being  a very  sensible  person,  declines 
to  write  on  subj  ects  of  which  he  is  not  a perfect  master.  So  he 
refers  his  vigilant,  or  dormitant,  assailant  to  Mr.  George  Scott, 
the  architect  engaged  at  Chichester,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  reply  is 
complete,  and  of  course  decisive.  “ Vigil  ” appeals  to  the 
Times,  to  its  “ubiquitous  pages,”  “never  backward  in  de- 
fending our  churches  from  mutilation  or  ill-treatment.” 
Very  good ; what  has  been  done  P Has  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester been  building  himself  a sort  of  papal  throne,  like 
the  Dean  of  Bristol  ? Has  he  been  scraping  and  nose- 
piecing,  Lincoln-fashion  ? Has  he  been  pulling  down  a Guesten 
Hall,  Worcester-fashion?  Has  he  been  setting  up  stone  stalls 
and  carrying  ofl'  canopies,  WeUs-fashion  ? Not  a bit  of  it ; the 
“ mutilation  and  ill-treatment”  consist  in  this — that  having  rebuilt 
the  tower,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  wish  to  keep  it  from  falling  down 
again.  The  notions  of  some  people  as  to  spire-building  seem  very 
odd.  The  Chapter  were  attacked  some  time  ago  because  they 
rebuilt  the  tower  first  and  did  not  begin  with  the  spire. 
For  such  minds  it  would  seem  that  Newton’s  apple  fell  in 
vain.  The  present  complaint  is  just  one  degree  less  absurd. 
It  is  that  “ the  operation  of  connecting  the  new  tower  with  the 
old  masonry  is  to  be  commenced  ” before  the  spire  is  rebuilt. 
The  fall  of  the  tower  crushed  a small  portion  of  each 
limb  of  the  church ; this  apparently  is  now  to  be  made  good.  Of 
course,  in  the  common  order  of  things,  this  must  come  next,  if 
the  tower  is  to  have  any  chance  of  standing.  The  four  limbs  of 
the  church  are  in  fact  four  great  buttresses  to  keep  the  tower  up. 
But  “ Vigil  ” wishes  the  tower  to  stand  with  a little  mass  of  ruins 
all  round  it  till  the  spire  is  finished.  “ Many  persons  would  not 
have  given  their  names  for  a subscription  had  they  thought  it 
possible  that  their  money  would  be  spent  on  the  tottering  walls 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  before  the  noble  spire  had  raised  its 
apex  to  the  sky.”  Bravo  for  fine  writing ! Let  “ Vigil  ” have  all 
credit  for  his  rhetoric,  only  let  us  be  allowed  to  wonder  a bit  at  the 
odd  state  of  mind  which  he  describes.  “ There  never  was  anything 
worthy  of  much  admiration  in  that  edifice  but  the  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  its  elegant  and  lofty  spire.”  Yet  “ Vigil  ” knows 

several  persons  whose  subscriptions  were  elicited  by  their  regard 
for  the  entire  building  as  a piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  certainly  not  by  the  vain  idea  that  there  was  any  want  of 
church  accommodation  in  Chichester.”  In  this  last  class  “ Vigil  ” 
ranges  himself.  He  admires  nothing  in  the  cathedral  but 
its  tower  and  spire ; yet  his  subscription  was  “ elicited  ” 
— we  should  like  some  details  to  “ transpire  ” as  to 
the  process  of  “ eliciting  ” subscriptions — by  his  regard  for  the 
entire  building.  His  regard  for  the  entire  building  is  so  great 
that  he  will  spend  his  money  only  on  the  spire,  not  a 
farthing  on  the  “ tottering  walls  of  the  nave  and  transepts,” 
even  though  their  renovation  be  a necessary  condition  for  the 
erection  of  his  favourite  spire.  Whether  it  be  a “ vain  idea  ” 
that  there  is  any  want  of  “ church  accommodation  in  Chichester  ” 
we  do  not  at  all  know,  nor  can  we  see  what  “ church  accommoda- 
tion ” has  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  money  was  given  specially 
for  the  spire,  it  would  clearly  be  a “ breach  of  faith  ” to  spend  it 
on  increasing  “ church  accommodation ; ” but  to  spend  it  on 
joining  the  tower  to  the  nave  and  transepts  is  strictly  within  the 
letter  of  the  bond.  It  would  be  simply  madness  to  attempt 
building  the  spire  till  that  is  done. 

We  will  add  one  tale  more.  Here  is  a description  of  a church 
needing  restoration,  which  bears  no  correspondent’s  name,  nor  any 
mark  of  being  copied  from  any  local  or  other  source.  It  appears 
in  the  Times,  as  the  genuine  composition  of  the  Times  itself,  and 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  express  the  view  on  the  subject 
of  Church  restoration  which  prevails  in  Printing  House  Square  : — 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Horsham. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  to 
the  public  that  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Horsham,  Sussex,  is  now 
undergoing  restoration  and  enlargement.  Those  who  have  seen  it  must  ac- 
knowledge tliat  it  is  a building  of  great  antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
could  hardly  be  denied  that  its  restoration  was  highly  necessary.  Scarcely 
five  months  ago  the  question  of  restoration  was  first  mooted.  Now  it  has 
become  a fact,  and  the  work  was  actually  commenced  on  Monday,  the  8th  of 
August  last.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  consented  without  some  reluct- 
ance to  have  the  venerable  and  ancient  building  in  which  their  forefathers 
prayed,  and  which  is  the  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  the  town  can 
boast  of,  touched.  Knowing,  however,  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  church 
should  be  restored,  and  that  if  such  was  not  done  at  once  it  might  one  day 
fall  down  without  notice,  and  thus  leave  them  for  a time  without  a parish 
church  at  all,  and  also  being  aware  that  the  longer  it  was  delayed  the  greater 
would  be  the  expense,  their  good  sense  induced  them  to  accede  to  a proposi- 
tion which  otherwise  nature  would  prompt  them  to  reject.  Therefore  the 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  church  was  ultimately  decided  on  by  the 
parish  vestry,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
necessary  autliority  having  been  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess,  the 
work  was  commenced,  and,  is  now  in  progress  under  the  personal  superin- 


tendence of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Howes,  a gentleman  of  considerable  expe- 
rience in  such  work.  The  roof  has  been  removed,  as  weU  as  the  whole  of  the 
pews,  galleries,  and  other  fittings,  the  greater  portion  of  which  have  been 
disposed  of  by  public  auction,  only  those  possessing  any  especial  interest 
being  retained.  The  monuments  and  mural  tablets  have  likewise  been  re- 
moved and  locked  up  in  the  vestry  to  protect  them  from  injury  while  opera- 
tions are  going  on.  A noble  archway  directly  facing  the  communion  table 
has  been  discovered,  and  will,  when  the  church  is  re-opened,  form  the  prin- 
cipal entrance. 

We  cannot  but  admire  tbe  discretion  displayed  in  tbe  above 
account.  Here  is  no  committing  to  theories,  no  conjectural  dates, 
no  guesses  about  nuclei  and  mortuaiy  chapels.  The  church  is  “a 
building  of  great  antiquity  ” — every  one  must  acknowledge  that ; 
and  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  at  least  a safe,  if  not 
a scientific,  way  of  deciding  it.  The  Times  is  at  least  not  wrong, 
while  its  Heston  correspondent  may  be.  Whereabouts  “ the  noble 
archway  directly  facing  the  commimion  table  ” may  be  is  not  very 
clear,  but  the  Times  only  commits  itself  to  the  safe  statement  that 
it  is  a “ noble  arch  ” ; it  does  not  run  off  into  any  theory  about  a 
“ cathedral  arch.”  We  learn  too,  on  the  highest  of  authorities,  that 
“ nature  ” — whether  Horsham  nature  or  general  human  nature, 
we  are  not  told  — forbade  the  restoration ; only  “ good  sense  ” 
triumphed  over  nature  and  enforced  it.  We  desire  to  know  only 
three  things.  First,  why  was  the  roof  removed,  and  is  it  to  be 
replaced  by  another — a point  left  as  open  as  Horsham  church  seems 
to  be  just  now  ? Secondly,  who  were  the  eccentric  people  who 
bought  the  pews  and  galleries,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  set  up 
anywhere  else  ? And  lastly,  how  comes  it  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  “ the  personal  superintendence  of  the  con- 
tractor”? We  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Howes’  “ considerable  experience 
of  such  work,”  but  we  should  feel  a little  more  comfortable  if  we 
thought  that  the  contractor,  with  all  his  experience,  was  placed 
somewhat  under  the  control  of  a competent  architect. 


DOMESTIC  JARS. 

YOEACIOIIS  readers  of  newspapers,  who  at  this  dull  season  of 
the  year  wander  into  the  advertisement  columns  in  search  of 
intellectual  aliment,  may  have  observed  an  advertisement  with  the 
remarkable  title,  “ Covers  for  domestic  jars.”  What  it  may  mean 
is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.  A cover  for  a jar  is  an  intelligible 
subject  for  puffing;  though,  as  covers  are  usually  sold  with  the 
jars,  it  must  be  an  unprofitable  article  of  sale.  Purchasing  jars 
and  their  covers  separately  is  rather  like  the  practice  obviously 
pursued  in  the  police  force,  of  buying  hats  to  fit  the  head  of  some 
abstract  policeman,  and  leaving  them  to  fit  the  concrete  constable 
as  best  they  may ; or  the  device  of  some  careful  and  fastidious 
matrons  who  often  part  with  their  footmen,  but,  to  obviate  the 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  livery,  keep  an  average  pair  of 
breeches,  which  are  taken  with  the  place.  But  assuming  the 
purchase  of  independent  covers  for  jars  of  unknown  dimensions, 
what  is  a “domestic”  jar?  Is  it  a jar  that  never  dines  at  its 
club,  but  always  stays  at  home  respectably  with  its  wife  and 
family  ? Or  is  it  a jar  of  a servile  and  menial  character — a sort  of 
flunkey  j ar  ? But  the  word  “domestic ” fares  curiously  at  the  hands 
of  advertisers.  In  the  advertisement  columns  devoted  to  servants 
who  are  in  want  of  places,  “ housekeepers  ” are  very  fond 
of  informing  the  world,  in  addition  to  their  other  recommenda- 
tions, that  they  are  “thoroughly  domesticated.”  What  a fearful 
notion  of  our  social  state  such  an  announcement  must  give  to  any 
intelligent  Hindoo  or  Japanese  who  has  acquainted  himself  with, 
the  English  language,  and  is  studying  our  manners  and  customs 
from  the  newspapers ! What  tales  he  would  have  to  carry  back 
to  his  countrymen  ! “ The  English  are  a cultivated  people ; but 

they  have  in  the  middle  of  their  island  a race  called  housekeepers, 
who  run  about  perfectly  wild,  and  are  caught  and  tamed  with 
difficulty.  It  is  done,  however,  sometimes,  especially  with  females, 
though  it  seems  that  they  have  usually  passed  middle  life  before 
they  can  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  country  as  thoroughly 
domesticated.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  Englishman  prizes  them, 
very  highly,  and  takes  them  into  his  house,  to  mend  his  table- 
cloths and  to  fill  his  maidservants  with  fear.”  If  the  Hindoo 
traveller  were  to  ask  us  for  some  other  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  words,  we  shoifid  be  wholly  unable  to  give  it.  But  we 
do  not  profess  to  any  experience  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  a class,  housekeepers  bite,  though,  judging  from  their  demeanour 
at  family  prayers,  they  certainly  seem  very  quiet.  If  that  is  the 
case,  of  course  it  is  quite  right  and  wise  to  re-assure  intending 
employers  that  their  fingers  and  their  noses  are  safe. 

But  the  difficulty  of  explaining  this  curious  word  “ domestic  ” 
and  its  derivatives,  in  a natural  sense,  inclines  us  to  seek  for  it 
some  spiritual  interpretation.  That  is  a way  of  dealing  with 
documents,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  difficult  of  imderstanding, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  recommended  to  us  on  high  authority. 
There  are  many  families  which  would  be  all  the  better  for 
purchasing,  in  a metaphorical  sense,  “ covers  for  domestic  jars,” 
especially  where,  as  the  advertisement  goes  on  to  observe,  there 
are  “ pickles  ” to  be  concealed.  The  wisdom  of  Napoleon’s 
recommendation,  that  dirty  linen  should  be  washed  at  home,  has 
been  fully  recognised  in  the  abstract;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
maxims  that  are  kept  entirely  for  show.  Very  few  people,  when 
they  have  domestic  jars,  are  proof  against  the  temptation  to 
uncover  them  to  somebody.  Every  quaivel  generates  a certain 
amount  of  moral  steam — more,  by  a good  deal,  than  it  is  safe  to 
let  oft'  in  the  face  of  the  person  to  whose  misdeeds  it  is  owing ; 
and  the  relief  of  opening  a safety-valve  to  the  accumulated 
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forces  of  indignation  and  injured  innocence  presents  a fascination 
whicli  only  tne  very  strong-minded  can  resist.  Two  or  three 
confidantes  to  each  of  the  performers  in  a family  row  must  he 
conceded  to  human  frailty.  But  this  limit  is  soon  exceeded. 
There  is  a class  of  people,  generally  women,  who  cannot  restrict 
their  passion  for  uncovering  familyjars  within  such  narrow  limits. 
A woman  of  this  class  exists  and  grows  fat  upon  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  canvassing  a good  family  quarrel  in  which  she  is 
concerned.  So  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  it,  she  imdertakes  the 
functions  of  showman  to  the  curious  article;  and  offers  her 
services  to  introduce  any  one  she  may  meet  to  all  its  wonders,  and 
is  never  tired  of  uncovering  its  hidden  recesses.  Those  who 
habitually  visit  the  poor  often  notice  the  passion  which  they  have 
for  exhibiting  the  disease  under  which  they  are  suffering.  They 
regard  it  as  a personal  afiront  if  you  will  not  inspect  the  wound 
or  abscess  which  is  the  chief  interest  of  their  own  daily  lives. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  feelings 
of  the  family  grievance-monger. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  gratification  which 
some  people  find  in  cpnfiding  their  pitiful  story,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  necessity  which  almost  every  one  experiences  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  somebody  else’s  mind.  Those  who  carry  about  their 
familyjars  uncovered  generally  have  nothing  else  to  show.  They 
have  no  power  of  throwing  themselves  into  their  neighbours’ 
thoughts ; and  their  own  minds  are  wholly  filled  by  the  particular 
quarrel  which  is  at  the  time  ministering  to  their  own  self-import- 
ance. It  is  a primary  necessity  to  the  large  majority  of  human 
beings  to  think  “quormnpars  magna  fui"  concerning  something 
or  other ; and  what  the  particular  set  of  substantives  may  be  with 
which  quorum  is  to  agree  is  a point  of  subordinate  importance. 
A woman  who  always  entertains  her  neighbour  at  dinner  by  re- 
counting how  she  has  kept  her  daughter-in-law  in  order,  or  how  she 
has  resented  a deliberate  insult  ofiered  to  her  own  relations  by  her 
husband’s  first  cousin,  is  really  in  the  same  mental  condition  as  the 
old  campaigner  who  is  showing  you  the  position  of  Hougoumont 
and  the  forest  of  Soignies  with  walnuts  upon  the  table-cloth. 
They  are  each  reciting  the  events  of  a struggle  which  commends 
itself  chiefly  to  their  interest  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
took  part  in  it.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  the  battle 
with  Napoleon  is  of  a more  general  interest  to  listeners  than 
the  battle  with  the  daughter-in-law.  And  nothing  can  cure 
the  habit  but  the  acquisition  of  a consciousness  of  this  fact.  The 
mere  circumstance  that  a struggle  was  ignoble  or  trivial  does  not 
of  itself  make  it  an  unsuitable  subject  of  conversation.  An 
account,  for  instance,  of  the  way  in  which  a traveller  got  rid  of 
the  fleas  out  of  his  bed  in  an  Italian  inn  is  not  an  exalted  topic ; 
but  it  may  be  a very  interesting  matter  to  enlarge  upon,  if  the 
listeners  either  have  been  sufferers  in  Italy  under  the  same  trials, 
or  are  likely  to  be  so  shortly.  Mankind  are  always  quarrelling 
with  fleas  whenever  they  are  unlucky  enough  to  meet  them,  but 
they  are  not  always  quarrelling  vnth  daughters-in-law.  And 
therefore  the  description  of  a victory  over  daughters-in-law, 
though  won  in  a more  noble  contest,  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
generally  interesting  as  the  description  of  a victory  over  fleas. 
People  who  talk  to  others  of  their  own  family  quarrels  are  gene- 
rally people  who  live  a great  deal  by  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
Pave  an  extravagant  idea  of  the  space  they  occupy  in  the 
world’s  field  of  view.  They  do  not  doubt  that  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  or  at  least  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  are  fixed 
upon  them,  and  are  watching  the  great  contest  with  the 
daughter-in-law,  which  is  slowly  drawing  out  its  ponderous 
length  in  an  interminable  correspondence.  The  thought  that 
weighs  upon  their  minds  is,  that  they  must  set  themselves  right 
with  the  world.  The  world  ought  to  know  of  that  important 
letter  upon  which  the  whole  merits  of  the  case  depend.  The 
world  ought  not  to  be  left  imderthe  impression  that  the  daughter- 
in-law  did  do  this  or  did  not  do  that;  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  daughter-in-law  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  about 
the  world  saying  that  she  did  say  what  there  is  unanswerable 
evidence  that  she,  did  not  say.  Besides,  the  daughter-in-law’s 
ingratitude  is  a thing  which  the  world  ought  to  know.  The 
world — that  is  to  say,  the  accidental  next  neighbour  at  dinner — 
listens  to  the  whole  tirade  with  a stare  of  civil  resignation,  and 
wonders  when  the  neighbour  on  the  other  side  will  take  this 
tiresome  woman  off  his  hands. 

The  hopeless  thing  is  to  persuade  such  people  how  little  the 
world  cares  about  them  or  their  “domestic  jars.”  They  have 
thought  about  themselves,  and  nothing  else,  for  so  long,  that  they 
cannot  imagine  that  any  other  subject  of  meditation  is  occupying 
the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
on  their  behalf,  that  they  are  generally  very  ready  to  listen,  in  their 
turn,  to  their  neighbour’s  family  quarrel,  and  to  stir  it  up  by 
such  sympathizing  remarks  as  may  occur  to  them  at  the  moment. 
Probably,  they  look  upon  such  diplomacy  as  woman’s  most 
natural  employment.  Without  such  condiments  life  would  seem  to 
them  insipid,  and  they  would  as  soon  think  of  renouncing 
domestic  jars  as  they  would  of  renouncing  mustard  or  horseradish. 
And,  after  all,  their  severest  critic  must  admit  that,  after  some 
years  spent  in  this  sort  of  thing,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fill 
up  one’s  time  without  it.  Pamily  quarrels  are  such  a delightful 
passetemjjs.  The  happy  possessor  of  one  of  them  has  no  need  to 
kill  time.  That  enemy  is  already  slain  and  biuied.  There  are 
letters  to  be  written  and  copied,  and  there  are  consultations  to  be 
held,  and  there  are  secrets  to  be  knowingly  hinted  at  and  com- 
placently preserved,  and  there  are  the  plans  of  the  other  side  to 
be  discovered  and  counter-plans  to  be  devised — in  fact,  aU  the 


excitement  of  politics  and  war  blended  into  one,  without  either 
bloodshed  or  taxes.  For  those  who  have  once  tasted  these  for- 
bidden joys  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  go  back  to  the  dull  paths  of 
family  harmony.  The  feelings  of  the  family  politician,  when  her 
quarrels  are  made  up  and  her  occupation  is  gone,  can  only  be 
compared  to  those  of  an  active  soldiai’  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
or  those  of  two  rival  electioneering  agents  on  the  accomplishment 
of  a coalition.  But,  in  the  breast  of  the  general  world  which  has 
to  listen  to  her  endless  narratives,  the  respite  (until  she  breaks  out 
in  a fresh  place)  is  as  the  sighting  of  port  to  the  weary  mariner,  or 
the  delicious  tranquillity  of  the  streets  to  the  sleepy  Londoner, 
when  the  organ-man  has  passed  on.  Therefore,  we  wish  all  success 
to  the  advertiser  who  proposes  to  furnish  all  who  need  them  with 
“ covers  for  domestic  jars.” 


THE  SHAKSPEARE  COMMEMORATION. 

SURELY  we  have  seen  the  last  of  it.  To  talk  Shakspeare  on  a 
Shakspeare  subject  — 

. . . . the  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die. 

And  there  an  end  ; but  now  they  rise  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 

Twenty!  twice  twenty  times  was  the  Shakspeare  Tercentenaiy 
celebration  done  to  death.  Every  art  and  device  of  mortal 
man  combined  to  produce  the  terrible  and  ignominious  fiasco  of 
this  unlucky  scheme.  The  two  Committees  which  quarrelled 
about  the  honour  of  inventing  what  was  destined  from  the 
fii’st  to  fail ; the  Secretaries  who  quarrelled  with  the  Committee, 
and  the  Committee  which  disavowed  the  Secretaries,  and  then 
disavowed  and  dissolved  itself ; the  somebody  who  affronted  the 
late  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  the  somebody  who  affronted  IVIr.  Phelps, 
and  the  somebody  who  affronted  Mr.  Fechter,  and  the  somebody 
who  affronted  Mr.  Bellew,  and  Mr.  Bellew  who  affronted  every- 
body; the  Memorial  Committee  which  passed  a solemn  vote, 
“ Agreed  unanimously  that  we  receive  30,000/.,  to  be  furnished 
by  public  subscription”;  and  the  public  who  never  would  sub- 
scribe thirty  thousand  shillings — the  whole  thing  runs  into  a parody. 
This  is  the  statue  that  the  Committee  did  not  set  up ; this  is  the 
actor  that  worried  the  Committee ; this  is  the  parson  that  riled  the 
actor  that  worried  the  Committee,  &c.  &c.  adwfinitum — an  infinite 
series  of  blunders,  breakdowns,  quarrels,  vanities,  absurdities,  ex- 
travagances. We  thought  that  we  had  done  with  it.  But  it 
reappears.  Even  the  dinner  at  Stratford,  at  which  Lord  Carlisle 
presided,  was  not  the  last  of  it — the  dinner  which  was  so  bad 
that  the  excellent  Viceroy  has  never  recovered  from  it.  Nor  was 
the  Primrose  Hill  oak-planting  the  last  of  it,  at  which  the  Shak- 
speare worshippers  and  the  Garibaldi  worshippers,  after  the 
fashion  of  rival  religionists,  got  to  loggerheads.  iEcce  iterum 
Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon,  who  promised  that  the  minutes  of  the 
Shakspeare  Memorial  Committee  should  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  who  will  now  be  called  upon,  we  fear,  to 
deposit  them  in  Basinghall  Street.  At  any  rate,  the  Strat- 
ford Shakspearian  Tercentenary  Commemoration  Committee  is 
in  a hopeless  state  of  insolvency.  Whether  the  two  Com- 
mittees— the  London  Committee  and  the  Stratford  Com- 
mittee— ever  coalesced,  we  are  not  quite  sure.  Nor  are  we 
certain  whether  any  Rump  of  the  London  Memorial  Com- 
mittee survives  to  be  roasted  yet  once  more.  We  remember  only 
that  secession  after  secession  took  place.  We  have  an  indistinct 
recollection  that  the  Monumental  Committee  fell  to  pieces  after 
a literary  gentleman,  without  consulting  the  whole  body,  drew  up 
the  famous  programme  of  a “ monument  embracing  a statue  ” in 
“ the  style  of  the  poet’s  period.”  Nor  can  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
Memorial  Committee,  if  it  still  exists,  has  ever  presented  a report, 
or  told  us  how  much  of  the  30,000/.  which  it  passed  a resolution  to 
receive  has  been  received.  Indeed,  as  we  are  not  aware  whether 
the  London  Committee  is  alive  or  dead,  hybernating  or  aestivating, 
asleep  or  awake  or  on  a journey,  we  desire  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that,  when  its  day  of  account  comes,  the 
London  Committee  may  present  a better  balance-sheet  than  its 
Stratford  brethren,  or  rivals. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered — with  that  ugly  effort  which 
it  requires  to  recall  all  disagreeable  things — that  the  Stratford 
Festival,  which,  after  all,  was  only  got  up  by  the  mayor  and  shop- 
keepers to  attract  visitors,  took  place  on  the  poet’s  birthday  ” 
(real  or  supposed),  the  23rd  of  April.  It  consisted  of  a series  of  plays, 
at  which  the  prices  ranged  higher  than  the  artists ; of  a music 
meeting  which  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  Shakspeare  ; of 
two  sermons  delivered  by  two  Bishops;  of  a dinner  and  baU;  and 
of  a procession  got  up  by  an  itinerant  circus  man.  Of  these  various 
performances  the  sermons  and  the  procession  were  the  best  of  the 
show — ^the  sermons,  because  they  cost  nothing;  and  the  procession, 
because  the  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out  the  Stratford  declaration  of  insolvency,  subscriptions 
from  the  general  public  were  received  as  follows  : — for  the  Festival, 
1,567/.  IS.;  for  the  Stratford  School  Shakspeare  Scholarship, 
260/. ; and  for  the  Memorial,  471/-;  making  a total  of 
2,298/.  But,  in  raising  this  sum  of  less  than  2,300/.,  as  much 
as  1,839/.  spent  in  expenses.  The  public  donations  to  the 
Festival  and  to  the  two  subsidiary  objects,  the  Scholarship  and 
the  Monument,  were  therefore  debited  with  these  expenses  of 
collection  in  the  proportion  of,  i.  Festival,  1,254/.  > 2-  Scholarship, 
208/.;  3.  Monument,  377/. ; carrying  forward  a balance  of — (i). 

3 1 3/.  to  Festival ; (2).  51/.  to  Scholarship ; (3).  93/.  to  Monument. 
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This  is  the  first  division  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  it  shows  a 
profit — such  as  it  is.  To  raise  less  than  2,300/.  the  Committee  spent 
’,839/.  How  was  it  spent  ? In  two  great  items— office  expenses 
and  secretary,  300/.,  and  printing  and  advertising,  1,400/. ; a 
significant  commentary  on  the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  a 
scheme  which,  after  more  than  eighteen  hundred  pounds’  worth 
of  announcement,  only  paid  its  expenses  and  gained  459/.  by  the 
transaction. 

But  the  balance-sheet  of  the  local  income  and  expenditure  on 
the  Stratford  Festival,  after  it  was  set  going  with  only  313/.  of 
general  aid,  presents  a terrible  result.  The  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  upon  all  the  Stratford  entertainments  amount  to  5,356/. 
But  the  total  expenses  under  all  heads  amount  to  8,664/.,  so  that 
the  total  balance  against  the  grand  “ Tercentenary  Stratford 
Festival  ” reaches  the  very  awkward  figure  of  3,308/.  There  are 
certain  subscriptions  to  the  school  and  monument  unpaid — 
namely,  244/.  promised  to  the  first,  and  852/.  to  the  second  object. 
So  that  the  Stratford  Festival  will,  if  the  subscribers  cash  up, 
result  in  a profit  of  less  than  300/.  for  the  Scholarship,  and  less 
than  950/.  for  the  Monument,  and  an  absolute  loss  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  3,300/.  Of  course,  the  London  Memorial  Committee 
will  in  due  time  announce  that  they  have  received  the  trifiing 
balance  of  29,050/.  which  is  at  present  wanting  to  make  up  that 
30,000/.  which  they  announced  themselves  ready  to  receive.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? How  is  Stratford  to  pass  the  court?  Will  Mr. 
Mayor  have  to  sell  his  chain,  or  will  the  Corporation  have  to  sell 
Shakspeare’s  own  bust  and  monument  ? Will  Mr.  Halliwell  have  to 
mortgage  New  Place  again,  or  can  the  sacred  sites  be  turned  into 
available  assets  ? We  tremble  for  the  consequences  to  the  Shak- 
speare  worshippers.  Stratford  has  so  long  lived  upon  Shak- 
speariana,  and  has  hitherto  found  the  culius  so  profitable,  that,  now 
that  there  is  a great  debt  against  the  Shakspeare  shrines,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  mortgage  the  pilgidmage.  It  is  almost  a pity 
that  there  is  no  mulberry  tree  to  cut  down  and  sell.  But  creditors, 
press,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  security  to  offer  except  the  con- 
tingent tolls  which,  perhaps,  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  impose  for 
all  future  visitors  to  Shottery,  Wilmcote,  and  the  other  Holy 
Places  of  Warwickshire. 

There  is  of  course  a remedy,  which  we  fear  is  the  only  one 
feasible — namely,  that  the  Stratford  Committee  should  pay,  as  they 
will  certainly  have  to  do,  this  3,000/.  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
They  wished  to  become  very  great  men  on  the  strength  of  their 
patronage  of  Shakspeare,  and  they  miscalculated  the  force,  not 
of  the  national  reverence  for  Shakspeare,  but  of  the  national 
confidence  in  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  that  reverence. 
For  their  ambition  they  will  have  to  pay,  as  also  for  gross  mis- 
management of  matters  of  business.  We  do  not  blame  all 
the  members  of  the  Stratford  Committee.  Many  of  them 
were  doubtless  actuated  by  a sincere  love  and  admiration 
of  Shakspeare ; but  they  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  bad 
hands.  They  plagued  themselves  with  theatrical  jealousies 
and  literary  jealousies;  they  became  parties  to  factions.  They 
quarrelled  with  the  London  Committee,  or  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  quarrelled  with  by  that  body.  They  adopted  Mr. 
Bellew’s  inspirations  hastily,  and  then  disowned  them  clumsily. 
And  when  they  might  have  Seen  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  had  failed  to  attract  public  confidence,  they  adopted  the 
gamester’s  tactics.  They  went  in  for  large  winnings  or  large 
losings.  They  spread  the  widest  of  nets  on  the  chance  of  a 
full  haul.  The  luck  of  the  table  was  against  them.  When  they 
saw  that  the  tickets  did  not  go  off  well,  they  only  increased  their 
attractions,  such  as  they  were.  Having  alienated  Mr.  Phelps  for 
the  sake  of  Mr.  Fechter,  they  contrived  to  disgust  Mr.  Fechter, 
and  then,  regardless  of  expense,  let  off  balloons  and  fireworks,  and 
tried  the  attractions  of  a sumptuous  dinner.  But  even  Archbishop 
Trench  and  Lord  Carlisle,  and  a bill  of  fare  set  out  in  Shakspeare’s 
own  language,  failed  to  draw ; and  under  almost  every  head  the 
expenditme  exceeded  the  receipts.  The  pavilion,  which  was  con- 
tracted for  at  1,300/.,  cost  that  sum,  and  more  than  2,000/.  addi- 
tional ill  the  way  of  extras ; and  tvhat  with  its  decorations,  its 
furniture,  and  its  gas-fittings,  the  total  cost  of  this  temporaiy  shed 
reached  more  than  4,700/.,  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole 
receipts  of  the  Festival  from  every  source.  Then  the  artists, 
musical  and  dramatic,  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Shakspeare,  somehow  or  other  cost  more 
than  1,500/.;  and  as  we  find  some  740/.  set  down  for  “refresh- 
ment for  performers,”  dinner,  and  ball,  we  are  certain  that  Hamlet’s 
injunction  to  see  “ the  players  well  bestowed  ” was  literally  carried 
out  by  the  liberal  Stratford  Committee.  In  some  other  particu- 
lars, serious  miscalculations  have  produced  serious  deficits.  The 
exhibition  of  Shakspearian  pictures,  for  example,  cost  350/.  and 
only  brought  in  1 8 1 /.  To  be  sure,  in  this  and  some  other  items,  the  ' 
Committee  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  these 
losses  maybe  subject  to  some  correction  and  reduction;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  plain  they  did  not  cut  their  coat  according  to 
their  cloth.  The  state  of  the  Preliminai’y  Expenses  Fund  should 
have  operated  as  a warning.  They  had  already  spent  more  than 
1,800/.  in  getting  less  than  2,300/.  They  began  their  special 
local  festival  with  little  more  than  300/.,  representing  the  whole 
of  the  national  enthusiasm  in  the  Stratford  celebration.  This 
300/.  shoidd  have  been  their  standard  measure ; instead  of 
which,  they  made  preparations,  erected  buildings,  and  hired 
performers  as  though  half  England  had  been  coming  down  to 
Warwickshire.  For  this  mistake  the  Committee  will  have  to  pay 
so  heavily  that  we  have  not  the  heart  to  add  to  the  misery  of 
long  bills  and  longer  faces. 


The  whole  thing  is  the  more  disheartening  and  humiliating 
because  the  original  purpose  of  erecting  a Shakspeare  monument 
was  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  feasible.  Had  the  thing,  in  the 
simple  shape  of  a monument  and  nothing  else,  been  taken 
up  by  the  right  people  in  the  right  way,  it  must  have  been  a 
success.  But  what  was  to  be  expected  from  self-appointed  Secre- 
taries and  Committees,  who  began  their  work  by  proclaiming  a 
general  Shakspearian  holiday,  and  proposing  to  hire  West- 
minster Hall  for  a Shakspearian  soiree;  and  who,  if  they 
dreamed,  were  foolish  enough  to  tell  their  dreams  about 
Shakspeare  prize  poems  and  Shakspeare  orations ; and  who 
demonstrated  their  reverence  for  Shakspeare  by  personal 
vanity  and  petty  squabbles  among  themselves  ? Even  now 
there  are  fanatics  who  are  not  deterred  by  this  succession 
of  unlucky  failures  from  venturing  on  fresh  experiments. 
We  find  that  another  committee,  of^  which  the  chief  notables 
are  Mr.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  and  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  who  planted  the  Shakspeare  oak  on 
Primrose  Hill,  are  bent  upon  getting  up  a British  Workman’s 
Shakspeare  Penny  Memorial.  They  propose  to  raise  2,400/. — 
namely,  1,200/.  for  a statue,  and  1,200/.  more  for  an  appropriate 
shrine  of  glass  and  iron  ; and  this  they  intend  to  do  by  setting  on 
foot  a house-to-house  visitation,  and  for  every  penny  subscribed  a 
separate  Shakspeare  head  will  be  given.”  To  mention  so  foolish  a 
scheme  is  only  to  warn  people  against  it.  To  gather  this  2,400/. 
as  much  more  must  be  spent  in  collecting  it;  and  though  we 
have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “ Shak- 
speare head  ” to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  penny  of  the  British 
workman,  and  therefore  cannot  pronounce  on  the  value  of  this 
tessera,  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  is  all  that  the  donors  will  see 
for  their  pennies.  We  hear  a good  deal  of  the  British  workman — 
of  his  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  prudence,  literature,  and  aU  sorts 
of  virtues.  But  if  576,000  British  workmen  can  be  found  to  give 
each  his  penny  to  a scheme  like  this,  then  the  British  workman’s 
credulity  is  equal  to  what  is  at  present  the  most  surprising  thing 
in  the  world — Mr.  Cruikshank’s  appeal  to  that  credulity. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

IN  the  days  of  unbridled  patronage,  when  no  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners existed  to  vex  the  souls  of  clerks,  an  idiot  is  said  to 
have  been  appointed  to  a post  in  one  of  the  great  public  offices. 
The  head  of  his  department  strove  hard  to  turn  him  to  account, 
employing  all  the  means  which  a lifelong  acquaintance  with 
mitigated  specimens  of  his  class  could  suggest.  But  all  his 
efforts  proved  fruitless,  and  the  evidence  he  gave  on  the  subject 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee  breathes  the  accents  of  utter 
despair.  The  idiot  having  once  heen  forced  upon  him,  he  was 
unable  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus,  having  no  power  to  annul  an 
appointment  which  brought  disgrace  on  his  office  and  discredit  on 
the  whole  public  service.  Such  a disaster,  we  have  often  been 
assured,  can  never  befal  a Government  office  in  these  more  favoured 
days.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  we  are  told,  acts  as  a sieve 
to  intercept  and  reject  the  grosser  forms  of  incapacity  and  igno- 
rance, such  as  might  otherwise  be  shovelled  into  employment  by 
careless  or  unconscientious  dispensers  of  Ministerial  patronage.  The 
candidates  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  its  approval 
may  be  received  without  a shadow  of  distrust.  The  Dean’s  Yard 
at  Westminster  now  debars  the  race  of  idiots  from  the  land  of 
official  milk  and  honey,  and  those  innocent  but  incapable  beings 
will  be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  realms  of  poetry  and 
religious  controversy  for  which  they  have  always  evinced  a marked 
predilection.  The  places  which  they  might  have  filled  in  olden  days 
are  now  occupied  by  certified  scholars ; knowledge  and  wisdom 
permeate  the  whole  public  service ; and  a happy  time  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  when  even  the  lowest  forms  of  official  life  will 
glow  with  intellectual  warmth.  Such  is  the  dazzling  picture  held 
up  by  the  Commissioners  before  our  admiring  eyes.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  a reverse,  and  that  a gloomy  one.  There  ai-e  not 
wanting  enemies  of  the  Examination  scheme,  who  profanely 
scoff  at  its  pretensions  to  credit.  They  are  perverse  enough 
to  declare  that  a candidate  for  office  may  delight  his  examiners, 
and  yet  be  capable  of  distracting  his  superiors ; that  he  may  win 
golden  opinions  at  Westminster,  but  bring  down  curses  on  his 
head  at  Whitehall ; that  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  inestimable 
treasure  in  the  Dean’s  Yard,  but  may  prove  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  Somerset  House ; and  that  he  may  be  really  acquainted  with  all 
manner  of  useless  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet  be  xmable  or  imwilling 
to  do  the  routine  work  for  which  his  assistance  is  required.  We 
are  not  called  upon  at  present  to  decide  between  the  contending 
parties,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  a dispute  which 
has  lately  arisen  in  which  they  are  equally  interested.  Its  subject 
is  a gentleman  who  had  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  but  who  has  failed  to  gain  that  of 
the  office  in  which  he  afterwards  occupied  a post,  and  whose 
friends  now  appeal  to  the  public,  representing  him  as  a persecuted 
man  and  a martyr  in  the  cause  of  examinations. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Geminer  was  appointed  a few  months  ago  to  the 
situation  of  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  passed  the  necessary  examination  in  “writing 
from  dictation,  elementary  arithmetic,  the  literaiy  and  political 
history  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome,  Latin  translation,  and 
French  translation,  being  the  subjects  in  this  case  prescribed  by 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  department.”  His  examiners  stated 
that  they  had  ascertained  that  he  possessed  “ the  requisite  know- 
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ledge  and  ability  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
and  they  also  testified  that  he  showed  a “ fair  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,”  and  ” fair  profi- 
ciency ” in  ■“  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,”  as  well  as 
in  French  composition,  French  conversation,  and  German  transla- 
tion. Armed  with  such  certificates,  ho  naturally  expected  to  bo 
welcomed  at  tho  Museum  with  open  arms,  and,  amongst  colleagues 
whom  ho  describes  in  a pamphlet  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  Trustees  as  men  “distinguished  for  pure  literary  attain- 
mentsof  the  highest  order,”  to  be  allowed  “to  emulate  their  example, 
and  join  to  popularity,  by  continued  and  well-directed  study,  the 
intellectual  honours  which  they  one  and  all  enjoy.”  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  realization  of  his  day-dream,  he  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  officer  in  charge  of  his  department.  Without  the 
slightest  provocation,  according  to  Mr.  Gemmer,  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  accused  him  of  gross  ignorance,  andvirtuallycompelled  him 
to  resign  his  situation  on  accoimt  of  that  alleged  disqu.alification. 
Mr.  Gemmer  contends  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  igno- 
rant of  Latin  or  of  French,  for  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
had  warranted  his  knowledge  of  those  languages;  and  his  opinion 
is  endorsed  by  a daily  contemporary,  who  says,  in  a leading 
article  which  appeared  on  the  31st  of  August — “Mr.  Gemmer 
went  into  the  Museum,  so  to  speak,  with  a charter  in  his  hand, 
which  was  trampled  upon  by  the  Head  Keeper  of  Manuscripts.” 
Mr.  Gemmer  further  complains  that  he  was  objected  to  because 
he  was  unacquainted  with  subjects  which  were  not  even 
mentioned  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Commissioners.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a ^pamphlet  which  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  information  of  the  Trustees,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  Mr.  Gemmer  was  requested  to  resign  because  his  ignorance 
of  Latin  and  of  French  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any- 
thing but  impede  the  work  of  the  department ; and  a number  of 
specimens  are  given  of  the  translations  and  transcriptions  which 
he  made  while  he  was  employed  there.  They  are  amusing  and 
not  uninstructive.  According  to  our  contemporary,  they  can  lead  to 
nothing  more  than  “ an  impeachment  of  his  Latinity  in  the  most 
trivial  and  puerile  particulars.”  At  all  events  they  will  assist 
us  in  determining  what  is  the  idea  formed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  of  “ fair  proficiency  ” in  French,  and  of  a “ requisite 
knowledge  ” of  Latin.  As  to  Mr.  Gemmer’s  complaints  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  “ a most  violent  enmity,”  and  that  he  has  been — to  use 
the  spirited  language  of  his  champion — “ crushed  by  the  arbitrary 
ukase  of  a conceited  functionary,”  after  having  submitted  to  “ his 
memory  and  intelligence  being  manipulated,  so  to  speak,  with 
merciless  severity  by  the  intellectual  inquisitors  of  Dean’s  Yard,” 
we  may  fairly  set  them  aside  as  the  not  unnatural  results  of  dis- 
appointment and  of  anger.  The  real  question  at  issue  between 
him  and  his  chief  is— was  he  capable  of  translating  French  and 
Latin  correctly  ? If  he  was  not,  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  be 
retained  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  however  good  might 
be  the  certificates  with  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
had  provided  him.  The  authorities  at  the  Museum  consider  that 
Mr.  Gemmer’s  acquirements  may  be  fairly  tested  by  the  work  he 
produced,  and  their  opinion  seems  to  be  by  no  means  imreason- 
able.  Here  are  a few  extracts  from  the  not  unamusing  little 
Anthology  which  they  edit,  sufficient  to  show  that,  if  Mr. 
Gemmer  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  the  languages  with  which 
he  claimed  acquaintance,  he  could  at  least  boast  of  ingenuity  and 
imagination. 

One  of  the  manuscripts  on  which  Mr.  Gemmer  was  employed 
was  a letter  from  St.  Jerome  to  Desiderius,  commencing  with  the 
words,  “ Incipit  prefatio  ieronimi  presbyteri  ad  desiderium  epis- 
copum,”  and  ending  as  follows: — “Nunc  te  deprecor,  desideri 
karissime,  ut  quia  tantum  opus  me  subire  fecisti,  et  a geuesi  ex- 
ordium capere,  orationibus  juves,  quo  possim  eodem  spiritu  quo 
script!  simt  libri,  in  latinum  eos  transferre  sermonem.”  Mr. 
Gemmer’s  translation  of  the  concluding  sentence  is — 

Now  I intreat  thee,  dearest  desire  [or  JrotAer]  that  since  the  work  you  have 
made  me  undergo  is  so  great,  to  take  the  commencement  from  Genesis,  thou 
shalt  live  by  discourses ; and  by  the  Spirit  by  which  I am  enabled  by  the 
same  Spirit  by  which  the  books  were  written,  to  render  them  into  the  Latin 
tongue. 

Certainly,  in  this  case,  the  interpreter  is  the  harder  of  the 
two  to  understand.  In  another  manuscript,  the  author  of  an 
account  of  the  Asp,  after  remarking  that  it  is  possible  to  render 
that  reptile  innocuous  by  incantation,  proceeds  to  say — “ Sed 
naturaliter  cauta  est  contra  iucantationem,  nam  aurem  terrm 
affigit,  alteram  cauda  obturat.”  Having  turned  sed  in  his  tran- 
script into  si  and  lengthened  nam  into  nasonem,  Mr.  Gemmer  thus 
explains  the  passage  with  unsuspecting  simplicity : — “ If  it  has 
hem  caught  in  its  toild  state,  it  plants  its  nose  and  ear  in  the  earth, 
and  stops  up  the  other  ear  with  its  tail.”  He  has  always  been, 
he  tells  us,  an  ardent  student  of  comparative  philology,  and  in 
this  case  he  has  evidently  been  led  astray,  as  is  too  often  the 
custom  among  philologers,  by  a false  analogy.  Contrasted  with 
these  specimens  of  eccentricity,  such  little  freaks  as  explain- 
ing “ Cum  olim  Princeps  mens  Ferrarise  Dux  in  Angliam  se  con- 
tulisset,  et  Majestatem  vestram  reverenter  adiisset,”  to  mean 
“ His  Prince  at  Ferraria  too  had  once,  as  General  in  England, 
reverently  waited  upon  his  Majesty,”  appear  commonplace,  and 
we  may  as  well  turn  from  the  Latin  to  the  French  part  of  the  col- 
lection. A M.  de  Montpesat,  writing  to  a friend  at  Amsterdam, 
at  a time  when  a pestilence  prevailed  in  that  city,  fears  that  it 
will  spread  during  the  dog-days — “quele  malse  communiqueradans 
ces  joius  caniculaires  par-  toutes  ces  villes.”  According  to  the 
translator,  “ He  expresses  his  fears  thereat,  lest  hy  means  of  the 


canals  the  contagion  should  spread.”  The  writer  proceeds  to  warn 
his  correspondent  to  use  ])recautions  for  disinfecting  suspected 
letters  by  passing  them  at  the  end  of  a cane  through  smoke : — “ Je 
vous  Bupphe  de  Ics  fere  passer  . . , au  travel’s  d’une  cane  sur  la 
fumde.’’  Mr.  Gemmer’s  translation  is,  “ Ho  begs  his  correspondent 
to  2’>ass  to  him  . . . any  letters  for  him,  . . . such  letters  Icing  smt 
opm  and  passed  through  a canef  In  another  part  of  the  letter  it  is 
mentioned  that  some  money  brought  from  Zealand  for  one  of  tlie 
bankers  of  the  town  had  to  be  disinfected — “et  I’argent  qu’ils 
aportet  [sic]  pour  mi  de  nos  banquiers  a estd  mis  dans  im 
chauderon.”  This  is  translated,  “Their  money  loas  takm  to  a 
hanker  to  he  placed  in  a cauldron.”  In  another  letter,  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  coast-guard  service,  the  writer  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a certain  district  plead  exemption  from  the  maintenance 
of  ti’oops,  in  consideration  of  their  services  in  guarding  the  coast, 
“ quoyque  de  tout  temps  elles  en  ayent  est€  exemptes  en  considera- 
tion de  I’obligation  ou  elles  sont  de  garder  les  costes.”  The 
explanation  given  by  Mr.  Gemmer  is  that  “ they  have  been  held 
exempt  in  consideration  of  the  ohligation  the  Garde  f Escorte  otves 
to  them."  In  concluding  his  letter,  the  writer  thanks  his  brother,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  for  his  kindness,  of  which  he  assures  him  no  one 
can  be  more  sensible  than  himself — “ que  Ton  ne  pent  estre  plus  sen- 
sible que  je  le  suis  ” — a remark  which,  according  to  our  translator, 
who  evidently  reads  nemu  for  ne  pent,  means  “ that  his  nephew  is 
more  sensible  than  he  is.” 

To  take  notice  of  such  mistakes  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friendly 
critic,  to  descend  to  “ trivial  and  puerile  particulars,”  but  they 
seem  to  furnish  a reply  to  the  question  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Gemmer  and  the  officer  who  contested  his  claim  to  proficiency 
in  French  and  Latin.  They  may  be  consistent  with  “ fair  pro- 
ficiency ” in  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  but 
in  that  case  those  gentlemen  must  attach  a different  meaning  to 
the  words  from  that  which  they  usually  convey.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  have  been  theii’  good  nature  which  prompted 
their  verdict,  and  not  their  deliberate  judgment.  Or  they 
may  have  considered  that,  for  all  ordinary  intents  and  pur- 
poses, for  the  accounts  of  Somerset  House  for  instance,  or 
the  correspondence  of  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Gemmer  was  pro- 
vided with  a sufficient  stock  of  Latinity.  The  error  lay  in  cer- 
tifying that  a candidate  who  was  doubtless  qualified  for  average 
work  (and  for  whom  we  sincerely  trust  that  his  merits  may 
speedily  obtain  some  congenial  and  comfortable  situation)  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  perform  work  of  more  than  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. Such  a post  as  that  which  Mr.  Gemmer  has  imwillingly 
vacated  ought  to  be  filled  by  a scholar  about  the  fairness  of  whose 
proficiency  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  who  has  a decided 
taste  for  the  work  on  which  he  is  to  be  employed.  An  in- 
ferior man  can,  it  is  true,  be  educated,  or  at  least  dragged 
up,  into  respectable  mediocrity,  by  the  vmited  eflbrts  of  his 
colleagues ; but  the  process  is  a slow  and  a costly  one,  and  is  not 
likely  to  gain  favoiu  in  the  eyes  of  hard-worked  heads  of  busy 
departments.  They  will  naturally  prefer  receiving  their  assistants 
ready-made,  to  having  to  hammer  them  out  painfully  for  them- 
selves from  slowlj'-yielding  blocks ; and  they  may  not  unfairly 
claim  the  right  of  rej  ecting  material  which  is  manifestly  unfit  for 
their  purposes,  even  if  it  be  labelled  with  the  most  flattering  certi- 
ficates from  the  most  highly  qualified  examiners.  If  they  are  to 
be  compelled  to  put  up  with  all  the  pretentious  ignorance  and 
conceited  folly  which  can  contrive  to  pass  the  barriers  of  the 
Dean’s  Yard — under  pain,  in  case  of  resistance,  of  incurring  the 
wrath  of  astounded  Commissioners,  and  the  abuse  of  indignant 
journalists — they  will  be  unable  to  realize  the  superiority  of  the 
present  system  over  that  of  the  olden  time.  They  may  have  got 
rid  of  the  passive  idiot  of  former  days,  but  they  wiU  have  to  deal 
with  active  scions  of  his  family,  as  useless  and  as  unreasonable  as 
he,  although,  perhaps,  capable  of  grappling  with  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions,  and  even  of  fathoming  the  profound  mysteries 
which  are  involved  in  a Quadratic  Equation. 


BREECH-LOADING  MUSKETS. 

PEECIPITANCY  in  reform  is  about  the  last  weakness  with 
which  the  riders  of  the  British  army  can  be  charged.  The 
old  routine,  which  made  the  army  au  aggregate  of  splendid  regi- 
ments rather  than  an  organized  force,  was  left  untouched  until  the 
Crimean  campaign  forced  the  War  Office  to  remedy  evils  which 
led  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  The  substitution  of  guns  that  would 
shoot  for  the  singular  weapon  which  our  soldiers  used  to  carry  was 
delayed  until,  at  length.  Lord  Hardinge  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  set  at  nought  the  prejudices  in  favoiu  of  an  arm  with 
which  no  man  could  be  expected  to  hit  an  enemy  except  by 
chance.  The  most  important  question  of  armament  at  the  pre- 
sent day  has  been  shelved  in  the  same  way  mitil  quite  recently,  in 
deference  to  military  doubts  which  a little  experience  will  pro- 
bably dissipate  as  completely  as  it  scattered  the  obj  ections  to  the 
Enfield  rille.  There  were  once  abundant  reasons  forthcoming 
why  soldiers  should  be  allowed  nothing  better  than  Brown 
Bess.  Eifles,  it  was  said,  were  far  too  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  rough  hands  of  a common  soldier,  and  old  officers  saw  no 
absurdity  in  the  argument  that,  if  their  men  once  learned  to 
shoot,  they  would  be  less  inclined  to'  trust  to  the  cold  steel  with 
which  British  victories  had  formerly  been  won.  The  test  of 
actual  war  soon  swept  a’way  these  absurdities,  and  the  first  demand 
of  every  regiment  that  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea  was  that  the 
old  muskets  should  be  exchanged  for  Enfield  rifles. 
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Objections  very  mucli  of  tbe  same  character  have  been  solemnly 
■urged  against  the  proposal  to  introduce  a breech-loading  arm 
into  the  service,  and  complaints  have  not  been  -wanting  that  the 
War  Office,  in  learning  -wisdom  from  the  sad  experience  of  the 
Danes,  has  been  precipitately  acting  on  the  mere  opinion  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent.  It  would  be  much  more  just  to  complain 
of  the  stolid  negligence  which  so  long  postponed  a decision  on  the 
subject.  It  did  pot  need  the  teaching  of  the  Schles-wig  campaign  to 
prove  the  superiority  in  many  respects  of  breech-loading  muskets ; 
and  the  really  amazing  thing  is  that  the  Committee  which  re- 
cently reported  in  favour  of  breech-loaders  should  not  have  been 
appointed  twenty  years  ago.  Probably  there  will  be  many  military 
men  ready  to  shake  their  heads  and  utter  solemn  regrets  for  the 
good  old  Enfield,  just  as  they  did  before  for  the  good  old  Brown 
Bess ; and  though  Lord  De  Grey  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
idle  forebodings,  the  immense  value  of  his  proposed  improvement 
in  the  infantry  arm  will  perhaps  not  be  fully  acknowledged  until 
a war  of  our  o-wn  has  confirmed  the  lessons  which  have  come  to  us 
at  once  from  Denmark  and  from  America.  The  doubt  often  ex- 
pressed, whether  British  soldiers  are  fit  to  handle  a weapon  of  such 
supposed  delicacy  as  a breech-loader,  will  assuredly  vanish,  as  a 
similar  notion  with  respect  to  the  Enfield  has  long  since  done.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  a breech-loading  gun  need  be  at  all 
more  delicate  or  more  liable  to  derangement  than  one  loaded 
at  the  muzzle,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  Prussian  soldiers, 
who  are  armed  with  a weapon  by  no  means  the  simplest 
of  its  class,  are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  their  rifles  use- 
less before  going  into  action.  Men  who  can  be  drilled  into 
making  faultless  machinery  of  themselves  can  be  equally  well 
taught  to  do  justice  to  the  best  rifle  which  can  be  put  into 
their  hands ; and  if  breech-loaders  are  really  as  superior  to 
muzzle-loading  rifles  as  they  claim  to  be,  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  that  an  English  soldier  will  be  less  capable  of  taking  care  of 
them  than  a Prussian.  A much  more  serious  and  more  common 
objection,  founded  on  the  same  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  om’  army,  is  that  any  increased  facilities  for  rapid  firing 
will  tempt  them  to  throw  away  their  fire  before  it  is  required,  and 
leave  themselves  helpless  for  want  of  ammunition  when  the  real 
pinch  comes.  This  is  an  objection  very  much  urged  by  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  war,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  in  every  action  a vast  amount  of  ammunition  is  thrown  away 
by  reckless  and  aimless  firing.  But  who  ever  heard  of  combating 
this  tendency  by  teaching  soldiers  to  load  slowly  ? So  far  is  this 
from  being  done,  that  it  is  a regular  part  of  the  drill  of  every 
soldier  to  load  with  the  utrnost  precision  and  rapidity  which  is 
attainable  with  the  regulation  arm.  It  would  be  a singular 
coincidence  if  the  maximum  speed  of  loading  of  which  the 
Enfield  admits  should  be  precisely  that  which  suffices  to  give  the 
gi-eatest  possible  efficiency  to  our  troops  j and,  when  a still  more 
rapid  method  is  proposed,  it  would  be  strange  to  deprive  a 
steady  soldier  of  the  benefit  because  a reckless  comrade  might 
neutralise  the  advantage  by  firing  before  there  was  any 
enemy  to  shoot.  Until,  therefore,  it  is  explained  why 
the  precise  amount  of  rapidity  obtained  at  present  happens 
to  be  exactly  that  which  is  most  desirable,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  common  sense  conclusions  that  the  power  of  rapid  firing,  by 
which  battles  are  now  mainly  decided,  should  not  be  limited  by 
mechanical  defects  purposely  introduced  into  the  soldiers’  arm ; 
though  the  use  of  that  power  ought,  of  course,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  same  force  of  discipline  which  is  found  sufficient  to  secm-e  the 
steadiness  of  the  ranks  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  dangers. 

Even  if  rapidity  of  fire  were  a less  rmmixed  advahtage  than  the 
War  Office  Committee  seem  to  have  considered  it,  the  essential 
superiority  of  a breech-loading  arm  would  remain  the  same.  The 
important  trials  at  the  last  Wimbledon  meeting  proved,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  that  a muzzle-loader,  in  very  skilful 
hands,  may  be  made  to  shoot  almost  as  many  roimds  in  a 
minute  as  are  ordinarily  got  out  of  a breech-loader.  But, 
besides  that  that  contest  turned  very  much  upon  personal  skill, 
the  breech-loader,  even  if  it  showed  no  gain  on  the  score  of 
rapidity,  would  be  incomparably  superior  to  the  best  muzzle- 
loading arm.  The  one  thing  which  our  soldiers  are  taught  to 
regard  as  the  most  important  part  of  their  duty  as  skirmishers 
is  to  take  advantage  of  every  covert  which  can  protect 
them  from  danger  while  attacking  an  enemy.  Except 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this 
injunction  so  long  as  muzzle-loaders  are  used.  A soldier  can 
seldom  load  his  Enfield  without  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  an 
enemy.  A breech-loader,  on  the  contrary,  which  can  be  loaded 
in  a horizontal  position,  may  be  fired  all  day,  in  perfect  safety,  by 
a rifleman  quietly  lying  down  under  the  protection  of  a heap  of 
earth  a foot  high.  Putting  wholly  out  of  the  question  the  advan- 
tages of  rapidity,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  a line  of  skirmishers 
who  cannot  be  hit  -will  gain  an  easy  victory  over  adversaries  who 
are  liable  to  be  shot  down  between  every  two  rounds.  This  is  an 
element  of  superiority  in  the  breech-loader  which  no  demonstra- 
tion of  the  mischief  of  reckless  firing  can  ever  touch,  and  to  us  it 
seems  quite  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

It  has  fortunately  happened  that  Lord  De  Grey's  invitation 
to  the  gunmakers,  to  send  in  their  plans  for  converting  the 
regailatiou  arm  into  a breech-loader,  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  publication  of  a letter,  in  which  an  English- 
man in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  details  his  ex- 
perience of  the  new  weapons  in  actual  warfare.  The  fact 
that  the  Confederates,  as  fast  as  they  captured  rifles  on  the  field, 
converted  them  into  breech-loaders,  should  outweigh  all  the  ima- 


ginary objections  which  old  prejudices  can  suggest.  The  opinion 
of  the  Confederate  Englishman  that  the  6oth  Bifles,  if  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  could  destroy  the  brigade  of  Guards  in  fifteen 
minutes,  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth ; but  he  appeals  to  his 
o-wn  experience  when  he  dwells  on  the  enormous  preponderance 
given  by  the  use  of  this  arm,  both  to  skirmishers  in  keeping  a 
superior  force  at  bay,  and  in  the  defence  of  contracted  posts,  where 
the  extent  of  fire  is  limited  by  the  narrowness  of  the  available 
front.  Few  wiU  dispute  his  maxim,  that  battles  are  decided,  not 
by  heavy  and  massive  regiments,  but  by  a rapid  and  continuous 
storm  of  shot ; and  if  that  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  his  con- 
clusion, that  the  breech-loader  is  not  only  superior  to  the  muzzle- 
loader  for  the  requirements  of  general  warfare,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  troops  acting  as  light  infantry. 

The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  choice  of  a good  pattern.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  exact  method  by  which  the  Confederates 
have  converted  their  rifles,  but  we  may  be  sure  it  is  simple  and  in- 
expensive ; and  if  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it,  as  free 
from  every  practical  objection,  are  deserved,  it  may  come  near  to 
what  is  wanted.  Among  the  numerous  plans  hitherto  tried  in 
England,  none  has  yet  established  itself  as  clearly  the  best  for 
military  purposes.  The  fowling-piece  problem  has  pretty  welL 
solved  itself,  but  the  military  conditions — horizontal  loading  and 
perfect  security  for  cartridges  in  store — may  require  some  fresh, 
modifications.  Of  the  breech-loading  rifles  in  common  use,  some 
have  the  defect  of  loading  in  a chamber  instead  of  in  the  barrel 
itself,  and  very  few  are  as  free  as  they  should  be  from  the  risk  of 
missing  fire.  Lord  De  Grey’s  circular  to  the  gun-makers  will  no 
doubt  call  forth  abundant  ingenuity  in  perfecting  a soldier’a 
breech-loader,  which  will  prove  at  least  as  effective  as  the  Prussian 
needle-gun  or  the  Confederate  rifle.  But  considering  the  enormous 
stock  of  rifles  which  will  need  to  be  converted,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  preliminary  trials  will  be  sufficiently  extended  to  insure 
the  selection  of  the  most  perfect  pattern.  When  the  whole  army 
shall  be  supplied  with  such  a weapon,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  its  power  will  be  instantly  doubled. 


KEYIEWS. 


BENTHAM’S  THEORY  OF  LEGISLATION.* 

E..  HILDEETH’S  translation  of  Dumont’s  translation  of 
Bentham’s  great  work  is  satisfactory  as  a proof  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  work  itself  still  excites.  Mr.  Mill  has  observed 
that  Coleridge  and  Bentham  represent,  in  this  country  and  in  the 
present  generation,  the  two  lines  of  thought  between  which  specu- 
lation continually  oscillates,  and  that,  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  course  of  opinion  for  the  last  flfty  years,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  a point  of  view  from  which  the  principles  of  each 
could  be  contemplated  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  We  should 
doubt  whether  this  remark  did  not  attach  too  much  importance  to 
Coleridge,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  for  want  of  a more  con- 
spicuous writer  on  that  side  than  on  account  of  his  inherent  power, 
that  Mr.  Mill  attached  so  much  importance  to  his  writings.  In  one 
qualifleation  of  a great  writer  he  certainly  failed.  He  left  behind 
him  no  one  great  book,  and  his  disciples  are  compelled  to  elicit  his 
doctrines,  by  laborious  examinations  and  comparisons,  from 
a vast  mass  of  disjecta  membra,  instead  of  being  able  to 
point  to  any  single  work  as  a standard  exposition  of  his 
characteristic  views.  The  same  observation  applies,  to  some 
extent,  to  Bentham.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  his  books  are  more  or 
less  fragmentary  and  unfinished,  for  he  was  both  laborious  and 
idle.  He  seems  to  have  delighted  in  pondering  over  a subject, 
and  laying  out  any  amount  of  labour  in  inventing  schemes  and 
classifications  about  it,  but  the  task  of  throwing  what  he  had 
thus  thought  out  into  a shape  in  which  it  might  become 
acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  barely  tolerable  to  him. 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  a few  minor  works,  like  the  frag- 
ment on  Government,  and  the  tract  on  Usury,  such  of  his  books 
as  were  not  manipulated  by  Dumont  still  remain  in  their  original 
chaos.  Elaborate  works,  such  as  the  Mationale  of  Judicial  Evidence, 
are  left  in  a state  so  disorderly  and  vexatious  that  they  remind 
the  reader  of  houses  which  have  fallen  into  ruin  without  having 
been  ever  inhabited — the  speculation  of  an  unlucky  builder.  The 
scaffolding  is  not  removed.  The  walls  have  never  been  painted  or 
papered,  and  in  many  places  the  rafters  and  joists  have  not  even 
been  concealed  by  plaster. 

The  work  which  M.  Dumont  cleaned,  washed,  and  translated 
into  French,  and  which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  retranslated  into 
English,  is  the  great  exception  to  this.  It  represents  Bentham’s 
cardinal  doctrines  in  a manner  at  once  complete  and  authentic, 
and  it  applies  them  with  precision  and  detail  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  Its  general  drift  may 
be  thus  summed  up.  The  test  of  the  morality  of  all  actions  is  their 
tendency  to  produce  pain  or  pleasure.  A benevolent  legislator 
will  make  his  laws  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  pleasure 
and  the  diminution  of  pain,  and  careful  analysis  shows  that  no 
other  object  for  laws  can  be  distinctly  enounced  and  avowed  which 
will  command  the  assent  of  any  considerable  body  of  men  suffi- 
ciently well  instructed  to  imderstand  their  own  interests  and  to 
know  their  own  strength.  Having  laid  this  foundation,  with  a 
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power  of  thought  and  a humorous  force  of  language  which  are 
considerably  diminished  by  translation,  Bentham  proceeds  to 
analyse  pleasure  and  pain.  There  are  fifteen  kinds  of  pleasure-— 
namely,  pleasures  of— i.  The  Senses;  2,  Iliches;  3,  Address,  i.e. 
skill ; 4,  Friendship ; 5,  Reputation : 6^  Power ; 7,  Piety ; 8,  Bene- 
volence; 9,  Malevolence;  lo.  Intelligence;  11,  Memory;  12, 
Imagination;  13,  Hope;  14,  Association;  15,  Comfort.  There 
are  eleven  sorts  of  pain,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the  converse 
of  the  fifteen  pleasures.  * These  pains  and  pleasures  are  connected 
with  particular  actions,  so  as  to  constitute  rewards  or  punishments 
in  four  ways — namely,  physically,  the  pain  of  a cut  or  hum ; 
morally,  the  pain  of  being  blamed ; politically,  the  pain  of  being 
imprisoned;  religiously,  the  pain  of  fearing  future  punishments. 
Thus  we  get  four  sanctions — the  physical,  the  moral  or  popular, 
the  political,  and  the  religious.  This  is  the  groundwork  both  of 
morality  and  legislation,  which  differ  from  each  other,  “ not  by  their 
centre,  but  by  their  circumference.” 

Legislation,  however,  has  in  fact  been  much  misunderstood,  and 
laws  have  been  continually  made  upon  false  principles.  In  a 
chapter  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known 
volume  on  Fallacies,  Bentham  exposes  these  false  assumptions 
with  that  air  of  crushing  self-confidence  which  was  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  gifts,  and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
often  very  well  founded.  He  next  preceeds  to  describe  the 
principles  of  a civil  and  criminal  code.  The  object  of  the  legis- 
lator is  to  produce  the  happiness  of  society,  and  this  hap- 
piness may  be  divided  into  four  principal  heads — subsistence, 
abimdance,  equality,  and  security.  The  discussion  of  this  subject 
is  admirable.  As  for  subsistence  and  abundance,  they  can  be 
favom’ed  by  the  legislator  only  indirectly,  that  is  to  say,  by  secur- 
ing to  every  one  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  or  the  property  which  he 
actually  possesses  under  the  existing  state  of  things ; but  equality 
is  a substantial  advantage.  Bentham’s  account  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  his  book.  Almost  all  the  common 
speculations  on  this  subject  run  at  once  into  declamation.  They 
are  all  amplifications  of  the  commonplaces  that  men  are  “ born 
equal,”  or  are  “ equal  in  the  sight  of  God.”  Bentham  has  the 
merit  of  reducing  what  has  been  generally  used  as  a mere  rheto- 
rical falsehood  to  almost  mathematical  precision.  Wealth  (taken 
in  the  widest  sense)  produces  happiness,  but  not  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  amount.  It  is  so  much  subdivided  or  Iso  much  accumu- 
lated as  to  be  almost  worthless  to  its  possessors.  From  this  principle 
he  proves,  by  a sort  of  maximum  and  minimum  problem,  that 
equality  ought  to  be  favoured  and  kept  in  sight  in  laws  which 
affect  the  distribution  of  property.  This  end,  however,  is  always 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  principle  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  taken  as  the  starting-point,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
individual  secmity  in  that  state  of  things  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  legislator.  Equality,  therefore,  can  be-  favoured  only  by 
degrees — ^by  regulating  successions,  preventing  monopoly,  and  the 
like.  As  for  security  itself,  it  is  provided  for  simply  by  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property,  and  by  abstaining  from  invasions 
of  them  which  are  not  productive  of  some  benefit  greater  than 
the  suffering  which  they  produce. 

Such  being  the  general  objects  of  the  legislator,  how  is  he  to 
attain  them  ? He  must,  in  the  first  place,  remember  that  he  will 
have  to  make  laws  in  and  for  a state  of  things  already  existing, 
and  that  the  popularity  of  his  laws,  their  goodness  in  relation  to 
the  nation  for  which  they  are  made,  will  depend  principally  upon 
the  degree  in  which  they  respect  or  disappoint  the  expectations 
already  formed  by  those  whom  they  are  to  affect.  When  people 
speak  of  a law  as  tyrannical  or  unjust,  they  usually  mean  that  it 
needlessly  disregards  their  natural  expectations,  either  by  being 
inconsistent,  capricious,  or  founded  on  some  other  principle  than 
that  of  j general  utility.  This,  again,  is  a most  characteristic 
chapter.  According  to  the  view  taken  of  law  and  morals  by 
Bentham  and  his  school,  the  proper  meaning  of  injustice  is 
partial  application  of  the  law,  be  that  what  it  may.  If, 
for  instance,  there  were  a law  that  the  seventh  sons  of 
seventh  sons  should  be  put  to  death,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
spare  one  of  them.  The  world  at  large,  it  may  be  objected, 
would  say  that  the  law  itself  was  unjust.  Bentham  would  reply 
—By  saying  so,  they  would  really  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
the  law  was  calculated  to  infiict  great  needless  suffering,  and  also 
to  disappoint  that  expectation  of  security  which  would  be  as 
natural  in  those  who  suffered  by  it  as  in  others.  The  power  of  law 
over  people’s  expectations  and  plans  of  life,  and  the  inclination  of 
mankind  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  law  by  the  way  in  which 
this  power  is  exercised,  are  no  doubt  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  legislation,  and  Bentham  deserves  great  credit  for 
having  been  the  first  writer  to  invest  them  with  anything 
approaching  to  a fair  share  of  prominence. 

Having  thus  described  in  general  the  task  of  the  legislator  by 
describing  his  object,  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  those  means  must  be  used,  Bentham  comes  to  the 
particular  measures  which  are  to  be  taken.  He  observes,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  legislator,  like  the  physician,  has  before  him 
only  a choice  of  evils.  Laws,  from  their  very  nature,  must  always 
be  applications  of  force.  Where  there  is  no  force,  there  can  be  no 
sanction ; where  there  is  no  sanction,  there  can  be  no  law.  Thus 
every  law  is  a restraint  and  a threat  of  future  suffering,  and, 
in  each  aspect,  is  an  evil  justifiable  only  because  it  prevents  a 
greater  evil.  One  great  object,  therefore — perhaps  the  gi-eat 
object — of  the  legislator,  ought  to  be  to  minimize,  not  only  the 
number  of  his  laws,  but  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  force ; and  the  surest 


way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  natu- 
ral expectations  of  men.  Thus  the  reason  why  the  law 
should  give  the  father’s  property,  on  his  death,  to  his  children, 
is  because  they  have  always  been  led  to  expect  it,  and  would 
bo  disappointed  if  they  had  it  not.  As  lientham  observes, 
‘'The  legislator  is  not  the  master  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
human  heart,  he  is  only  their  interpreter  and  minister.”  He 
goes  with  gi-eat  minuteness  into  the  effects  of  this  principle  on  the 
transfer  of  property  by  consent  or  by  distribution  after  death,  and 
on  the  different  great  relations  of  life — master  and  servant, 
guardian  and  ward,  father  and  child,  husband  and  wife.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  describe  even  the  leading  points  of  his 
views  on  these  subjects.  A single  illustration  will  be  sufficient. 
What,  he  inquires,  is  the  peremptory  decisive  reason  why  the 
legislator  should  enforce  contracts  ? He  replies : — “ Because  men 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
assumed  that  contracts  are  usually  advantageous  to  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.”  If  it  be  objected  that  the  law  is  seldom  called 
upon  to  enforce  a contract  unless  the  contract  has  become  dis- 
advantageous to  one  of  the  parties,  Bentham’s  answer  is,  that 
not  to  enforce  it  would  be  to  infiict  on  the  party  who  seeks  to 
enforce  it  the  pain  of  the  disappointment  of  a natural  expectation, 
and  also  to  diminish  the  security  of  all  other  contracting  parties, 
which,  taken  together,  is  a greater  evil  than  that  of  making  the 
defendant  stand  to  a bad  bargain.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  way  of  treating  the  subject  who  has  not  had  some 
experience  of  the  endless  confusion  and  trouble  which  arise  from 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  law  of  contracts  on  any  other  footing,  and 
to  assign  the  cases  in  which  a contract  is  “void  in  itself.”  Ben- 
tham was  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that,  after  a great  deal 
of  vague  talk,  two  things  only  remain  positive  rules — the  will 
of  such  and  such  a legislator,  and  the  principle  of  general 
utility. 

The  principles  of  the  Penal  Code  are  hardly  so  interesting, 
and  are  neither  so  original  nor  so  profound,  as  those  of  the  Civil 
Code.  Bentham’s  leading  remark  is,  that  civil  and  criminal 
law  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  different  departments  of 
one  subject,  but  rather  as  different  views  of  the  same  set  of 
actions — the  difference  consisting  in  the  puiq)ose  for  which  they 
are  classified,  which  is  in  one  case  the  apportionment  of  punish- 
ment, in  the  other  the  enforcement  of  general  rules  in  particular 
cases.  The  doctrine  that  the  sanction  is  of  the  essence  of  law, 
and  that  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  between  law  and  morals,  no 
doubt  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  a certain  sense,  all  laws  are 
criminal  or  penal.  They  all  involve,  somewhere  or  other,  and 
under  some  circumstances  or  other,  the  application  of  force. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Bentham’s  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  the  penal  code  is  to  be  found  in  his  account 
of  the  satisfactions  or  compensations  which  the  criminal  law 
ought  to  afford  to  those  who  are  injured  by  crimes.  They  are 
of  several  kinds  — pecuniary  satisfaction,  restitution  in  kind, 
“ attestatory  ” satisfaction  (such,  for  instance,  as  a public  record 
of  the  falsehood  of  a libel),  satisfaction  in  point  of  honom',  vin- 
dictive satisfaction,  and,  lastly,  subsidiary  satisfaction  at  the 
public  expense.  This  he  advocated  in  the  cases  of  physical 
calamities  like  a flood  or  a fire,  invasions,  judicial  errors,  and 
violent  crimes  which  ought  to  have  been  prevented — riots,  for 
instance.  Systems  of  private  assurance  he  thought  might  be 
more  fit  for  other  crimes,  as,  for  instance,  thefts  and  frauds.  He 
insisted  much  on  the  importance  of  attestatory  and  honorary 
satisfactions,  and  has  a singular  chapter  on  the  good  and  evil  of 
duelling.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bentham’s  enthusiasm  about  law, 
which  he  regarded  with  something  of  that  affection  which  an 
inventor  feels  for  a patent  machine,  that  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked, or  at  all  events  underrated,  the  danger  of  making  people 
nervous  and  fidgetty  about  their  reputation  by  greatly  extending 
the  security  which  the  law  as  it  stands  gives  to  it. 

These  are  a few  of  the  salient  points  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  modern  books.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  it  with  an  early  edition  of  Blackstone  on  one  side  and  a 
late  edition  of  Stephen’s  Commentaries  on  the  other,  he  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  has  met  with  a degree  of  success 
which  perhaps  no  other  book  ever  gained  in  this  country.  When 
to  this  it  is  added  that  the  Code  Napoldon,  and  the  Penal  and 
Civil  Codes  by  which  130  millions  of  people  are  governed  in 
the  East  Indies,  are  founded  upon  it,  no  more  need  be  said  as 
to  the  results  which  it  has  produced.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
severely  criticized.  In  a violent  pamphlet  which  we  noticed  some 
months  ago,  an  eminent  French  writer,  speaking  of  the  inapti- 
tude of  the  English  for  metaphysical  speculation,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  “ Bentham’s  metaphysical  nullity  ” had  been  ex- 
posed by  Jouffroy  in  his  Cours  du  Droit  Naturel.  This  exposiue, 
it  seemed  to  be  supposed,  reduced  Bentham  to  the  level  of  a man 
of  great  practical  sagacity  destitute  of  any  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  bases  on  which  his  practice  rested.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  take  this  opportunity  of  shortly  examining  the  justice 
of  this  observation. 

Jouffroy’s  Cours  du  Droit  Naturel  consists  of  reports  of  the 
lectm’es  delivered  by  him  at  the  Sorbonne  between  1830  and 
1842.  They  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by  his  death  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  latter  year,  and  the  world  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  great 
practical  difficulties  which  have  generally  proved  insuperable  to 
thinkers  of  his  school.  His  book  is  most  instructive  and  delight- 
ful, and  deserves  a more  extended  notice  than  we  can  at  present 
afford  to  it,  but  the  points  at  issue  between  him  and  Bentham 
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may  be  very  sliortly  stated.  His  own  theory  was  that  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  human  actions  are  determined.  There  is  the 
instinctive  or  passionate,  in  which  the  passion  itself  immediately 
seeks  its  own  gratification  ; the  reflective,  in  which  we  act  from  a 
calculation  as  to  our  own  interests ; and  lastly,  the  moral,  in  which 
we  act  without  passion  and  from  purely  rational  motives.  This 
rational  motive  consists  in  an  immediate  perception  of  the  final 
object  of  the  universe  at  large,  and  of  ourselves  as  parts  of  it, 
and  of  a harmony  or  discord,  as  the  case  may  be,  between  this  end 
and  the  proposed  action.  This  perception  is  the  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  morality,  for  ‘Hhe  end  of  a being  is  the  good  of 
that  being.”  Pleasure  and  pain  are  “ phenomena  subordinated  to 
good  and  evil,”  and  they  arise  from  the  accidental  fact  that  we 
happen  to  be  sensitive  as  well  as  active  beings.  This  conception 
or  idea  of  good  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  a few.  “ Though 
reason  shows  itself  very  early  in  man,  no  one  would  venture  to 
maintain  that  it  rises  immediately  to  this  high  conception  of 
order,  which  is  the  moral  law;  nay,  more,  every  one  knows 
that  in  many  men  this  high  conception  of  the  moral  law  never 
throws  itself  into  a precise  shape.”  He  adds  elsewhere,  “ There  is, 
moreover,  a profound  .agreement  proved  by  experience  to  exist 
between  obedience  to  the  law  of  duty  and  our  interest  well 
understood;”  and  further  on  he  observes  that  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  produces  a pleasure,  and  disobedience  to  it  a pain,  “ the 
keenest  th.at  human  sensibility  can  experience.”  Having  laid 
down  his  own  principles,  of  which  these  form  a part,  in  two 
lectures  on  the  “moral  facts  of  human  nature,”  he  proceeds  to 
refute  various  systems  conflicting  with  his  own,  and  amongst  the 
rest  that  of  Bentham. 

He  begins  by  observing  that  Bentham  was  a legislator,  and  not 
a metaphysician.  He  admits  elsewhere  that  legishation  is  and 
ought  to  be,  generally  speaking,  governed  by  the  principle  of 
utility,  and  the  two  remarks  part  together  seem  to  prove  that 
Bentham  had  firmly  grasped  so  much  at  least  of  metaphysics  as 
related  immediately  to  his  own  subject.  The  question  between 
him  and  Jouffroy  thus  reduces  itself  to  a comparatively  small 
point— namely,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  denying  the 
truth  of  Jouflroy’s  opinion  that  the  highest  mode  of  the  determi- 
nation of  human  actions  is  when  they  are  determined  by  a con- 
ception of  universal  order.  It  seems  very  harsh  criticism  to  say 
that  this  disagreement  in  itself  shows  metaphysical  nullity.  That 
the  form  into  which  Bentham  threw  his  denial  of  such  doctrines 
was  rough  and  contemptuous,  and  perhaps  even  rude,  is  true ; but 
the  denial  itself  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  what  is  certainly  the 
most  successful,  if  it  is  not  the  most  popular,  of  all  metaphysical 
schools.  Joufli’oy  himself  admits  that  m.any  people  cannot 
perceive  his  transcendental  rule  of  morality,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  state  objections  to  it  which  have  been  raised  a thousand 
times,  and  have  never  received  a satisfactory  answer.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  criticisms  on  Bentham. 

His  first  objection  is  that  Bentham’s  system  is  pmely  selfish, 
and  that,  as  the  interests  of  men  in  any  existing  state  of  society  are 
inconsistent,  the  selfish  principle,  carried  out,  would  lead  to 
anarchy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Bentham  has  not  given  suffi- 
cient prominence  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  questions — 
“ What  is  the  meaning  of  morality  ? ” and  “ Why  should  I,  A.  B., 
be  moral  ? ” But  he  has  recognised  that  distinction.  His  theory 
is,  that  morality  means  nothing  else  than  acting  with  a reference 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  there 
are  four  classes  of  reasons  which  dispose  men  so  to  act — nameljq 
regard  for  the  natural  consequences  of  their  conduct,  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  fear  of  the  law,  and  the  love  or  fear  of  God. 
To  this  Jouffi'oy  says,  “ Then  the  ride  of  general  utility  which  you 
put  forward  is  a lie,  for  personal  utility  is  still  the  real  rule.” 
This  is  like  saying,  “ Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ” is  a lie,  because 
people  are  hanged  if  they  do  commit  murder.  The  fact  that 
there  are  sanctions  for  morality,  that  there  are  reasons  why  people 
should  be  moral,  is  the  very  thing  that  gives  morality  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  almost  wearisome  to  find  that  Jouifroy  adds  that, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  Bentham,  individual  interest  is  the 
ultimate  rule  of  conduct,  a man  would  have  the  right  to  rob  if  he 
thought  that,  all  things  considered,  he  would  get  more  pleasure 
than  pain  by  the  robbery.  Any  system  becomes  absurd  when 
words  are  applied  to  it  which  it  does  not  recognise.  In 
Bentham’s  system,  the  word  “right”  means  a power  secured  by  law, 
and  no  doubt  every  one  has  secured  to  him  by  law  the  power  of 
doing  whatever  he  can,  subject  to  the  consequences.  A man  has 
the  power  of  forming  a design  to  roh,  subject  to  the  religious 
sanction — that  is,  subject  to  the  evil  consequences  of  offending  God, 
who  knows  the  heart ; he  has  the  power  of  putting  it  into  execution, 
subject  to  the  popular  and  legal  sanctions — that  is,  to  the  risk  of 
infamy,  plus  the  lisk  of  being  immediately  stopped,  apprehended, 
or  even  killed  by  way  of  prevention,  and  of  being  severely 
punished  in  case  of  success.  That  all  men  have,  in  this  sense  and 
under  these  restrictions,  a right  to  do  all_things,  follows  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  voluntary  agents. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Has  a man  a right  to  marry  two 
wives  at  once  ? Certainly  not  in  England  in  the  present  day, 
because  he  would  be  considered  infamous,  would  be  punished  by 
the  law,  and  would, 'according  to  oiu’  notions  of  religion,  sin  against 
God.  Had  Jacob  a right  to  marry  Le.ah  and  Bachel  at  once  ? 
Yes  ; for  he  was  subject  to  no  infamy,  no  punishment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  his  time  and  country,  he  committed  no  sin. 
Suppose  the  Englishman  in  the  present  day  cares  for  no  conse- 
quences here  or  hereafter,  and  determines  to  take  them  all? 
No  doubt  he  has  a right  to  do  so,  for  the  consequences 


are  the  only  things  which  can  prevent  him ; and  if  in 
fact  they  do  not  prevent  him,  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do 
is  to  inflict  them,  and  to  admit  the  fact  that  they  were  inflicted 
and  were  ineffectual.  To  blame  Bentham’s  system  because  it 
leaves  people  the  power  of  doing  wrong,  subject  to  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing,  is  to  blame  it  for  being  a legislative  system 
at  all.  How  can  men  influence  each  other’s  conduct,  except  by 
appealing  to  their  hopes  and  fears  ? 

Jouffroy’s  objection,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  He  not 
only  says  th.at  Bentham’s  system  gives  every  man  a right  to 
rob,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  legitimate  way 
of  substituting  the  rule  of  the  general  interest  for  the 
rule  of  the  interest  of  individuals;  and  he  rather  harshly 
says,  “'Cette  substitution  n’est  qu’un  mensonge.”  . . . “EUe 
est  impossible,  et  la  regie  d’interet  general  est  en  consequence 
un  principe  de  I’egoisme  et  n’en  pent  sortir.”  This  criti- 
cism appears  to  assume  th.at  the  proposition  which 
Bentham  wishes  to  prove  is,  that  if  all  men  were,  at  a given 
moment,  to  begin  to  pursue  each  his  own  greatest  happiness,  the 
result  would  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  state  of  things  with  which  you 
begin.  The  greatest  happiness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  this 
moment  would  involve  the  destruction  of  Jefferson  D.avis ; and 
in  no  state  of  things  th.at  the  world  has  ever  yet  known  were  the 
happiness  of  each  and  the  happiness  of  all  proximately  coincident. 
Benth.am  certainly  never  makes  any  such  assertion  as  that  which 
Jouffroy  appears  to  ascribe  to  him.  His  fundamental  assumption 
is  that  the  legislator  whom  he  addresses  wishes,  for  whatever  reason, 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates. 
He  asserts  that,  as  a fact,  every  individual  does  seek  his  own  hap- 
piness on  all  occasions,  and  the  object  of  his  book  is  to  show  how, 
upon  this  assumption,  and  with  this  datum,  the  result  of  a 
maximum  of  happiness  is  to  be  produced.  If  he  had  been  asked 
why  the  legislator  should  care  about  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  said  that  he  will  care  for  it  according  to. 
the  force  which  the  physical,  the  mor.al,  and  the  religious 
sanctions  exercise  on  his  mind.  Whether  he  cares  for  his 
object  more  or  less,  this  is  the  w.ay  by  which  he  must  attain  it. 
These  assertions  are  perfectly  simple.  No  one  can  misunder- 
stand them,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Bentham  argued 
as  consistently  as  possible  on  his  own  principles,  though  his 
disciples,  Austin  and  Mr.  Mill — to  whom,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bain 
should  be  added — h.ave  enlarged  and  explained  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  a valuable  manner.  The  re.al  exception  which  M. 
Jouffroy  has  to  take  to  them  is,  that  Bentham  did  not  hold 
the  transcendental  theory  of  duty.  In  this,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  he  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  it  is 
hard  measure  to  describe  his  dissent  from  , a very  dispu- 
table theory  as  “ metaphysical  nullity.” 

It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  so  dry  a controversy  as 
that  into  which  the  dispute  between  Jouffroy  and  Bentham 
thus  finally  resolves  itself.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
collateral  observations  which  are  often  neglected,  and  of  which 
Jouffroy’s  writings  remind  us.  He  complains,  in  his  criticism 
on  Hobbes,  that  Hobbes  attaches  to  the  words  “right”  and 
“ duty  ” meanings  entirely  different  from  those  which  men 
usually  attach  to  them.  The  complaint  shows  a point  of 
view,  on  the  p.art  of  the  critic,  so  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  author,  as  to  r.aise  a strong  presumption  against  the  justice  of 
the  criticism.  Bentham,  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
would  say  that  such  words  as  “right,”  “duty,”  “law,” 
“nature,”  and  the  like,  are  used  in  a more  confused  and  indefinite 
manner  than  any  others,  and  that  the  very  first  step  towards  any 
s.atisfactory  kind  of  moral  speculation  is  to  reduce  them  to  a 
definite  meaning.  These  meanings  must,  of  course,  differ  in 
different  systems,  and  it  is  by  those  differences  that  the  systems 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Jouffroy  himself  was  not  very 
happy  in  his  use  of  words,  or  rather  in  his  remarks  upon  them. 
He  says,  for  inst.ance,  “ Le  bien,  I’utile,  le  bonheur,  trois  id^es  que 
la  raison  ne  tarde  pas  a tirer  du  spectacle  de  notre  nature,  et  qui 
sent  parfaitement  distinctes  dans  toutes  les  langues.”  In  fact, 
“ Le  bien  ” cannot  be  translated  into  English,  and  it  is  not  even 
natural  French.  “ The  good  ” or  “ the  well  ” is  not  sense.  Adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  want  substantives  and  verbs  to  complete  them. 
The  fact  that  transcendent.alists  of  all  ages  and  nations  are  obliged 
to  distort  their  own  language  before  they  can  express  what  they 
assert  to  be  the  fundamental  idea  of  all,  is  not  unimportant. 

“ Happiness  ” is  a substantive,  which  can  be  understood,  but  “ the 
highest  good  ” is  an  expression  which  leaves  a blank.  The  highest 
good  what  ? The  highest  good  health,  the  highest  good  fortime,  are, 
at  all  events,  good  grammar,  hut  the  highest  good,  by  itself,  is  not. 

No  doubt  there  will  always  be  a class  of  people  to  whom 
Bentham’s  reputation  in  England  will  be  a proof  that  we  are  a 
grovelling,  low-minded  race  who  cannot  soar — ^who  have,  as  a 
French  critic  said,  hands  and  feet,  but  no  wings.  A candid 
observer  will  put  a difi'erent  construction  on  the  fact.  The  great 
recommendation  of  Bentham,  and  men  like  him,  to  Englishmen  in 
general,  even  to  those  who  care  most  for  abstract  inquiries,  is  that 
they  do  give  the  one  great  pledge  of  truth.  They  solve  real  pro- 
blems, and,  till  somebody  else  can  solve  them  better,  their  power 
will  not  be  shaken  in  this  country.  Jouffroy  died  before  he  came 
to  the  practical  application  of  his  transcendentalism,  but  the  real 
objection  to  such  theories  is  that  they  never  stand  the  test  of 
practice.  Try,  for  instance,  to  regulate  the  law  of  marriage  on 
transcendental  principles.  Does  the  transcendental  moral  lawpermit 
of  divorce  or  not,  and  in  what  cases  ? "When  transcendentalism  is 
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brought  to  bear  upon  such  a subject,  it  always  comes  to  a futile  con- 
clusion. It  is  written  in  my  inmost  heart,  says  one  such  theorist,  that 
divorce  is  an  iniquity.  And  it  is  written  in  mine,  says  another,  that 
it  is  a primaeval,  natural,  imprescriptible  right  of  man.  For  undis- 
puted points  of  morals  you  can  always  set  up  a transcendental 
authority.  It  is  in  uncertain  cases  that  an  authority  is  wanted, 
and  then  it  is  not  to  be  had.  Bentham,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  world  at  large  can  always  judge 
which  it  is.  WJiat  was  witten  in  Kant’s  heart  no  one  can  tell, 
but  whether  Bentham  estimated  the  consequences  of  the  liberty 
of  divorce  riglitly  is  a question  on  which  every  one  can  judge  for 
himself.  These  practical  questions  are  the  only  real  tests  of  the 
value  of  theories.  The  falling  of  an  apple  is  a very  little  thing, 
but  before  you  can  explain  it  you  must  know  the  arrangement  of 
the  solar  system,  and  the  most  magnificent  accounts  of  that 
sj'stem  which  fail  to  explain  it  fail  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 


THE  HEKIM  BASHL* 

UNDER  the  form  of  a narrative,  supposed  to  convey  the 
adventures  of  an  Italian  doctor  who  enters  the  Tm’kish 
service,  turns  Mabomedan,  and  turns  Christian  again.  Dr. 
Sandwith  has  unfolded  his  experiences  of  Turkish  life,  and  his 
views  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour- 
able. The  Turks  are  monsters  of  iniquity,  and  their  Government 
one  of  the  worst  misgovernments  on  earth.  They  are  all  comipt, 
from  high  to  low ; they  are  cruel,  fanatical,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  learning  anything  better.  All  the  improvements  announced 
with  so  much  pomp  and  parade  are  mere  paper  improvements. 
They  are  simply  got  up  for  foreign  diplomatists  and  foreign  news- 
papers. Nothing  good  is  ever  really  carried  out,  and  it  is  only 
through  England  that  Turkey  exists  at  all.  This  is  the  result  of 
Dr.  Sandwith’s  experience,  and  he  wishes  to  let  the  world  know 
what  he  thinks.  Certainly,  if  his  view  is  true,  or  anything  near 
the  truth,  it  much  concerns  Englishmen  to  think  well  over  it,  and 
over  its  great  national  importance  to  us.  And  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossib.le,  for  those  unacquainted  with  a foreign 
country  so  remote  from  us  in  every  way  as  Turkey,  to  say  whether 
a particular  picture  given  of  it  is  or  is  not  faithful,  yet  there  are 
two  things  that  may  naturally  impel  us  to  place  some  d^ree  of 
faith  in  Dr.  S.andwith.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  great  personal 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  mixed  with  Tm-ks  of  every 
grade,  and  he  inspires  his  readers  with  a persuasion  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  cay  only  what  inquiry  and  good  authorities  warrant  him 
in  saying.  In  the  second  place,  the  English  public  is  not  treated 
with  regard  to  Turkey  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  is  treated 
with  regard  to  other  foreign  countries.  Turkey,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  Turkey,  are  always  wrapped  in  mystery.  It  is  an 
especial  and  privileged  place,  as  to  which,  for  gr’eat  reasons 
of  the  highest  European  diplomacy,  outsiders  must  know 
nothing.  Even  the  subordinate  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  ' under  perpetual  constraint  when  they  have  to 
speak  of  Turkey,  and  are  instructed  that  what  they  say  must  be 
favourable  to  the  Turks.  Consuls  have  been  told,  in  so  many  words, 
that  their  reports  about  Turkey  must  be  shaped  so  as  to  please  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  never  be  pleased 
unless  the  reports  spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot,  in  fact,  get  at  the  truth  about  Turkey,  for  Mr. 
Layard’s  whole  fortunes  have  been  bound  up  with  Turkey  and 
Turkish  success,  and  it  is  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion that  Lord  Palmerston’s  greatest  diplomatic  victories  have 
been  won.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Conservative  party  is  so  weak 
on  every  question  of  foreign  policy,  its  leaders  are  so  wholly 
devoid  of  diplomatic  knowledge,  and  its  strength  lies  so  entirely 
at  home,  that  it  never  dares  to  take  up  heartily  any  subject 
which  it  feels  may  bo  so  full  of  dangers  as  that  of  our 
relations  with  Turkey.  It  has  no  one  who  would  be  capable 
of  inventing  a new  line  with  reference  to  Turkey,  and  it 
probably  would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  filling  the 
Constantinopolitan  Embassy.  Therefore,  every  account  of  Turkey 
given  by  an  independent  and  honest  visitor  is  well  worth  having 
in  England.  Such  accounts  supply  the  only  checks  we  can  pos- 
sibly get  on  the  policy  pursued  by  our  Foreign  Office,  and  no  one 
who  knows  even  the  rudiments  of  the  Eastern  question  can  doubt 
that  some  check  is  needed.  There  may  be  no  reason  why  we 
.should  change  our  policy  in  the  main.  We  maybe  right  in  saying 
that  all  we  do  and  wish  to  do  is  to  prevent  Russia  and  France 
from  using  the  wealmess  of  Turkey  to  their  advantage.  This  is  a 
very  glorified  account  of  our  actual  policy,  but  even  if  it  were  a 
true  one,  it  would  still  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  have  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  Government  which,  for  the  best  of  reasons  and  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  we  insist  on  preserving.  It  is  only  the  very 
sanguine  friends  of  Turkey  who  can  believe  that  the  Turkish  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  will  long  survive  Lord  Palmerston  himself. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  charges  which  Dr.  Sandwith  has  to 
make  against  the  Turks,  and  to  illustrate  which  he  has  written 
this  story  of  an  Italian  doctor  ? They  are  but  the  old  stories,  that 
innocent  persons  are  beaten  and  murdered,  women  and  children 
put  to  the  sword,  the  prisons  filthy  nests  of  pestilence,  every 
official  ready  to  do  anything  for  money,  every  one  plotting  against 
his  neighbour,  Christians  toeated  like  dogs,  society  degraded  by 
nameless  vices.  To  know  that  these  things,  and  other  things  as 
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bad,  go  on  eveiy  day  in  moat  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  to 
know  merely  the  beginning  of  Imowlcdge  about  Turkey.  But  the 
knowledge  falls  without  power  on  the  English  mind.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  to  Turkey,  and,  of  those  who  Irave,  most  return 
with  a vague  and  horrible  impression  that  the  whole  state  of 
things  among  Turks  and  Christians  is  so  rotten  that  it  is  no  good 
inveighing  against  the  Turks  specially.  To  state  barely  th.it 
such  things  make  up  the  ordinary  life  of  those  wretches  in 
Turkey  who  are  beyond  Eimopean  protection,  produces  n.iturally 
very  little  effect.  The  world,  or  .it  least  the  uncivilized  world, 
is  so  very  bad,  so  deplorably  wicked  and  cruel,  that  we 
gi-ow  callous  to  statements  of  distant  atrocities.  And  when  our 
attention  is  turned  to  details,  we  are  <ipt  to  be  very  soon  bafl^led  by 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  There  was, 
for  example,  much  talk  a year  ago  about  the  bombardment  of 
Belgrade.  According  to  the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  this  was  a 
wanton  atrocity,  designed  to  strike  terror  into  a helpless  population 
of  Christians.  But  then  the  friends  of  Turkey  had  their  story  too, 
and  insisted  that  what  the  Turks  did  w.is  in  the  purest  self-de- 
fence, and  after  the  strongest  provocation.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
see  how  a writer  like  Dr.  Sandwith,  burning  with  a sense  of  in- 
dignation against  the  Turks,  aud  anxious  not  to  write  in  vain, 
could  do  better  than  put  his  experience  into  tlie  form  of  a ficti- 
tious narrative.  It  is  true  that  he  thus  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  inventing  and  arranging  his  facts  as  he  pleases.  Every 
writer  of  fiction  who  wishes  to  prove  a point  by  his  fiction  does 
that.  Nor  does  it  go  far  to  meet  the  objection  that  Dr.  Sandwith 
quotes  blue-books  and  works  of  recent  travellers  in  support  of  his 
principal  statements.  We  are  more  impressed  by  these  authoritie.s 
than  we  should  be  if  they  were  not  given,  for  they  must  go  for 
something ; but  every  one  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
authorities  are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  writers  of  fiction  will  be 
on  his  guard  against  even  the  most  apposite  extracts  in  an  appen- 
dix. The  opinion,  therefore,  of  truthfulness  which  Dr.  Sandwith’s 
account  of  the  Turks  gives  us  is  only  partially  due  to  the  authori- 
ties he  quotes.  It  is  much  more  due  to  the  air  of  c.indour  with 
which  he  writes,  and  to  the  minute  knowledge  which  he  displays. 
And  when  once  our  confidence  is  won,  the  form  of  a fictitious  nar- 
rative gives  the  author  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  intro- 
duce his  incidents  in  a natural  manner  as  parts  of  daily  life,  and 
to  exhibit  the  European  observer  as  he  passes  gi-adually  through 
successive  phases  of  Turkish  life. 

Dr.  S.indwith  has  not  much  of  the  ability  of  a storyteller. 
His  Italian  doctor  is  never  exactly  dull,  and  he  goes  through  a 
sufficient  variety  of  events,  but  he  is  uninteresting  and  is  not 
sketched  with  much  power  or  life.  Parts  of  the  story,  and  es- 
pecially the  love  parts,  are  very  infantine  ; and  the  convers.itions 
and  situations  are  never  managed  with  art  or  ingenuity.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  story  goes  babbling  on  in  a humble,  read- 
able way,  and  its  ireedom  from  anything  like  wit,  or  telling 
descriptions,  or  high  art  of  any  sort,  increases  our  belief  in  the 
honesty  and  substantial  sense  of  the  author.  Either  reminiscences 
of  Gil  Bias,  or  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  class  of  men  who 
go  out  from  the  South  of  Europe  to  become  doctors  in  the 
Turkish  army,  have  suggested  to  Dr.  Sandwith  the  conception 
of  a character  which  shall  picture  its  own  absence  of  morality 
and  principle  in  a simple  unpretending  manner ; and  the  hero 
almost  enlivens  the  work  by  the  easy  way  in  which  he  recounts 
how  willingly  he  took  bribes,  and  told  lies,  and  changed  his 
religipn.  In  the  end,  he  becomes  a Christian  again,  and  feels  the 
force  of  great  doctrines,  and  loses  his  love,  who  turns  nun  <ind  is 
poisoned,  and  so  a proper  and  virtuous  impression  is  produced  at 
last.  But,  through  what  may  be  termed  the  business  part  of  the 
book,  the  doctor  is  a candid  and  rather  babyish  rascal,  who  comes 
to  Turkey  to  make  money,  and,  when  he  finds  that  the  road  to 
making  money  lies  in  doing  as  the  wicked  Turks  do,  complies  at 
once  with  the  necessities  of  his  situation.  At  first  he  is  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  he  undergoes  the  tortures  of  expectation, 
being  promised  places  and  not  getting  them,  until  at  last  he  pays 
half  a year’s  prospective  salary  as  a bribe  and  is  really  .appointed. 
He  is  sent  to  Salonica,  and,  on  his  way,  makes  his  first  experience 
of  Turkish  cruelties,  having  come  across  a village  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  been  turned  out  of  their  homes  for  not  p<iying 
illegal  taxes.  He  inspects  the  prison  of  S.ilonica,  and  is 
himself  confined  there,  aud  has  to  undergo  frightfid  horrors. 
But  on  the  Austrian  Consul  interfering  in  behalf  of  an 
Austiian  prisoner,  it  is  judged  necessary  to  h.ive  a good 
report  of  the  prison  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Italian 
doctor  is  selected  for  the  office,  and  expresses  his  utmost  readiness 
to  earn  advancement  by  painting  everything  he  has  seen  in  the 
highest  colours.  However,  when  he  gets  to  Constantinople  and 
sees  the  Grand  Vizier,  he  is  encouraged  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
aad  paints  the  prison  as  he  has  known  it.  The  Grand  Vizier 
wishes  to  know  the  truth,  but  he  does  not  wish  that  the  tnith 
should  be  passed  on  to  quai-ters  where  it  m.iy  be  inconvenient,  and, 
more  especially,  the  Austiian  Ambassador  is  to  be  deceived.  Once 
more  the  doctor  is  ready  to  tell  a profitable  lie,  and  he  tells  it ; but 
the  gTeat  man  feai-s  he  may  let  the  truth  out,  and  so  has  him 
inveigled  on  board  a vessel  and  cfiriied  off  to  Trebizond. 

The  evil  fortunes  of  the  hero  have  been  used  up  to  this  point  to 
make  out  a case  against  the  Tmks  : but  now  his  fortunes  are  to 
improve  in  order  to  work  out  the  same  end.  He  finds  favour  with 
the  Pasha,  who,  however,  is  soon  removed  to  Mosul,  .and  thus  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a long  description  of  a j oruney  through  the  interior 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  journey  must  be 
very  dreary  to  those  who  make  it,  aud  therefore  it  may  be 
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pardoned  that  it  should  he  dreary  to  those  who  read  of  it.  Its  chief 
incident  is  the  introduction  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  is  afterwards 
treacherously  poisoned  by  the  Pasha.  At  Mosul  the  doctor  finds 
a Pole  who  is  very  hind  to  him,  and  who  has  an  only  daughter 
and  a little  fortune  in  jewels.  The  poor  Pole  dies  of  cholera, 
and  his  Italian  friend  steals  the  jewels,  and  decoys  the  orphan 
daughter  into  the  Pasha’s  harem,  where  she  dies  mad.  The 
doctor  finds  that  a very  rich  Mahomedan  lady  has  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  and,  in  order  to  get  her  money,  he  turns 
Mahomedan  and  marries  her.  He  is  now  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  and  is  a very  great  man,  brilliant  with  jewels, 
and  riding  fabulous  horses,  and  swearing  handsomely  at  all 
Christians,  Jews,  and  other  spawn  of  hell.  But  he  has  made 
enemies,  and  his  enemies  ruin  him.  They  persuade  him  to  go 
to  Constantinople,  and  spend  a large  portion  of  his  money  in 
intriguing  for  the  place  of  Pasha  at  Mosul,  in  room  of  his  own 
patron.  He  does  spend  his  money,  and  he  spends  it  in  vain,  as 
the  high  officials  of  Constantinople  have  been  privy  to  the  ;plot, 
and  have  only  been  fooling  him.  His  wife  dies,  and  he  is  atraid 
to  go  back  to  Mosul  to  claim  the  rest  of  her  fortune.  He  is  thus 
once  more  ruined,  and  is  sent  to  Syria,  where  he  comes  in  for  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  famous  massacres  described  in  recent  blue- 
books.  He  ends  by  going  back  to  Italy,  and  living  there  as  a 
monk ; and  by  the  time  he  has  reached  this  stage,  he  has  gone 
through  enough  and  done  enough  to  make  us  see  what  wretches 
the  Turks  are,  and  what  scmmdrels  the  Italian  doctors  are  who 
enlist  in  the  Turkish  service. 


THE  HISTOEIANS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  THE  FOURTH.* 

WE  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  that  select  series 
of  German  historians  known  as  the  “ small  Pertz,”  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  a fancy  for  studying  German  history  in 
its  original  sources  have  much  better  means  afforded  them  of  so 
doing  than  those  whose  taste  leads  them  to  the  like  inquiries  as  to 
their  own  country.  Why  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  England, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say ; while  Oxford  stiU  contains  a Clarendon 
Press,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  the  means.  No  publication 
meets  the  exact  want — neither  the  Historical  Society’s  Editions,  nor 
those  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Those  volumes  in  these 
two  collections  which  are  well  edited  are  of  very  high  value ; but 
neither  of  them  answers  to  the  “ small  Pertz.”  What  is  wanted  is 
something  smaller,  cheaper,  and  more  select.  We  need  a discreet 
choice  of  the  best  chroniclers  in  the  cheapest  possible  form.  As 
yet,  nobody  seems  to  be  heard  of  except  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  never  gives  a date  and  on  whose  facts  no  man  can  rely.  And 
even  for  William,  his  votaries  have  to  choose  between  Mr.  Bohn’s 
crib  and  the  costly  edition  with  twaddling  notes  published  by  the 
Historical  Society.  We  long  to  handle  Elorence,  the  Life  of 
Edward,  and  the  readable  parts  of  Orderic,  in  the  same  handy 
shape  in  which  we  are  handling  Lambert  and  Bruno.  Of  course 
we  need  sensible  scholars  to  choose  what  should  be  edited,  and  to 
edit  it  when  it  is  chosen.  But  there  are  plenty  of  men  fit  for  the 
task.  In  Germany  these  things  are  done  by  a Privy-Councillor  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  We  trust  and  believe, however,  that  M.  Pertz’s 
office  is  a purely  nominal  one ; for  he  has  certainly  studied  history 
much  too  deeply  not  to  know  perfectly  well  what  is  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  are  not  sure  that,  even  in 
England,  we  might  not  find  a Privy-Councillor  or  two  able  to 
give  some  help.  But,  without  seeking  help  in  such*  exalted 
quarters,  there  are  plenty  of  scholars  scattered  through  the  land 
who  would  delight  in  such  a work.  Why,  then,  does  not  some 
one  set  them  about  it  ? 

The  three  numbers  of  the  series  now  before  us  show  the  tho- 
roughly judicious  way  in  which  the  choice  is  made.  The  sources 
for  the  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth  are  numerous  and  discordant ; 
they  are  as  numerous  and  as  discordant  as  the  English  and  Norman 
sources  for  the  life  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  English  youth 
has  no  chance  of  j udging  for  himself ; he  is  sentenced  to  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who  is  neither  honest  Englishman  nor  out- 
spoken Norman.  The  German  youth  who  works  at  the  same 
period  is  far  better  off  j the  “ small  Pertz  ” supplies  him  with 
a vehement  advocate  on  each  side  and  also  with  an  autho- 
rity who  may  fairly  claim  the  position  of  a judge.  No 
choice  could  be  better  than  one  which  contains  the  anonymous 
Life  of  Henry  by  a devoted  admirer,  the  History  of  the  Saxon 
War  by  a bitter  enemy,  and  the  Annals  of  Lambert  of 
Herzfeld,  than  whom  no  writer  of  the  middle  age,  and  few 
of  any  age,  can  stand  higher,  for  clearness,  fulness,  vigour, 
and  impartiality.  To  hear  both  sides  in  a period  of  controversy 
is  the  first  dictate  of  fairness;  but  in  this  case  it  is  much 
more.  It  is  a great  point  for  the  student  thoroughly  to 
realize  that  in  so  many  portions  of  history  there  are  two 
sides,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  It  is  something  for  him  to  realize  that  these  old 
chroniclers  were  living  men,  taking  an  intense  interest  in  what 
went  on  under  their  eyes,  that  they  were  often  violent  partisans  of 
King  or  Commonwealth,  of  Pope  or  Csesar,  and  that  they 
therefore  require  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  the 

* Lamberti  Hersfeldensis  Annales  ex  recensione  Hessii.  In  vsu7n 
Scliolarum  ex  Monumentis  Gerinanice  Historicis  reeudi  fecit  Georgius 
Heinricus  Pertz.  Hanoverae  : 1843. 

Srunonis  de  Sello  Saxonico  Liber,  &c.  Hanoverae:  1843. 

Vita  Heinrici  IV,  Imperatoris,  ex  recensione  Wattenbachii,  &c.  Hanoverae : 
1855- 


moment  they  get  on  controverted  times.  The  English  student 
has  no  opportunity,  at  any  rate  no  encouragement,  to  do  this ; 
the  German  student,  with  the  three  books  before  us  in  his 
hand,  cannot  help  doing  it  if  he  has  the  commonest  spirit  of 
inquiry.  Here  is  Henry,  the  idol  of  one  writer,  appearing  as  a 
loathsome  monster  in  the  eyes  of  another.  No  one  who  reads  the 
books  can  doubt  the  good  faith  of  either.  Who  can  help  asking, 
Are  the  two  characters  anyhow  compatible  ? If  not,  which  is  to 
be  chosen  ? Did  Henry  practise  all  virtues  and  all  vices  at  the 
same  time  ? Strange  as  it  sounds,  the  thing  is  not  really  so  im- 
possible as  it  may  seem.  Or  are  the  two  characters  exaggerated 
half-likenesses,  each  painter  being  blind  to  one  aspect  of  a many- 
sided  character  ? Or  is  each  character  true  of  a different  time  of 
Henry’s  life  ? Did  the  youthful  sinner  of  Bruno’s  invective  change 
into  the  mature  saint  bewailed  by  the  anonymous  biographer? 
The  calm  and  judicial  narrative  of  Lambert  wifi,  perhaps  go 
some  way  to  clear  up  these  difficulties.  Still  it  is  well  not  to  go 
wholly  by  the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  but  to  hear  the  con- 
tending counsel  for  ourselves.  Without  the  two  other  writers,  we 
should  hardly  realize  the  depth  of  hatred  and  the  depth  of  affec- 
tion which  the  same  man  was  able  to  kindle  in  two  observers, 
each  of  whom  clearly  speaks  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  To  have 
Lambert  alone  is  a great  matter,  but  Lambert  with  the  other  two 
is  better  still.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  lamented,  and  that  is  no 
faull;-t):f  M.  Pertz.  The  only  one  of  the  three  which  takes  in  the 
whole - reign  of  Henry  is  the  Vita,  which  is  a mere  sketch. 
Lambert  and  Bruno,  who  are  much  fuller,  deal  only  with  his 
earlier  years.  StiU  it  is  something  to  get  a sketch  of  the  whole 
reign,  and  some  of  the  most  important  years  told  in  detail. 

To  the  merits  of  Lambert  of  Herzfeld,  the  first  of  mediaeval 
historians,  full  justice  has  been  done  both  by  Sir  James  Stephen 
in  his  Essay  on  Hildebrand  and  by  Dean  Milman  in  the  History 
of  Latin  Christianity.  In  reading  him  we  feel  that  we  have  got 
hold  of  something  far  beyond  the  mere  chronicler;  both  in 
him  and  in  Otto  of  Freising  we  recognise  a type  of  writer  to 
whom  contemporary  England  supplies  no  rival.  No  one  teUs 
his  tale,  be  it  battle,  negotiation,  or  anything  else,  more  fuUy  or 
more  clearly,  with  trde  natural  vigour,  but  without  a trace  of  the 
bombast  and  affectation  which  disfigures  so  many  mediaeval 
writers.  There  is  nothing  meagre,  nothing  obscure ; the  whole 
story  is  told  by  one  who  thoroughly  imderstands  it  and  does 
thorough  justice  to  it.  And  what  a tale  it  is.  One  almost  envies 
the  man  to  whose  lot  it  feU  to  write  down  the  contemporary 
record  of  the  strife  between  Henry  and  Hildebrand.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  describe  the  scene  at  Canosa  as  the  last 
piece  of  news  which  reached  the  monastery : — 

Yenit  file,  utjussum  fuerat,  et  cum  castellum  illud  triplici  muro  septum 
esset,  intra  secundum  murorum  ambitmn  reoeptus,  foris  derelicto  omni 
comitatu  suo,  deposito  cultu  regie,  nihil  proeferens  regium,  nihil  ostendans 
pompaticum,  nuffis  pedibus  jejuniis  a mane  usque  ad  vesperam  perstabat, 
Romani  Pontificis  sententiam  prsestolando.  Hoc  secundo,  hoc  tertio  die 
fecit. 

• 

Lambert  thoroughly  feels  the  greatness  of  the  scene  which  he 
records,  almost  too  great  for  words,  far  too  great  for  any 
rhetoric,  any  flormsh  of  trumpets,  any  display  of  pedantic  allusions. 
The  tale  itself,  in  its  own  wonderful  detail,  is  enough.  Bruno 
is  much  briefer,  but  he  wastes  many  more  words,  and  there  is  a 
flavour  of  partisan  triumph  in  his  account,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  Lambert : — 

Illam  partem,  in  qua  aliquid  spei  esse  putabat,  elegit,  et  laneis  indutus, 
nudis  pedibus,  ad  apostolicum  venit,  dicens  se  plus  amare  regnum  coeleste 
quam  terrenum,  et  ideo  poenitentiam,  quamcumque  sibi  vellet  imponere,  se 
humiliter  suscepturum.  Apostolicus  vero  de  tanti  viri  tanta  humilitate 
Isetatus,  proecepit  ei,  &c. 

The  anonymous  biographer  passes  by  the  tale  in  a few  words, 
gnd  bursts  forth  into  a vehement  remonstrance  against  Henry’s 
enemies. 

Lambert  goes  on  only  two  months  after  the  scene  at  Canosa, 
and  suggests  that  some  other  writer  should  take  up  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  from  the  election  of  the  anti-Edng  Rudolf.  Bruno 
himself  adds  only  four  years  more  to  the  election  of  Hermann  in 
1081.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Lambert  begin  ? The 
other  two  writers  write  monographs,  detached  pieces  of  history 
with  descriptive  titles,  “Bellum  Saxonicum,”  “Vita  Heinrici.” 
Lambert,  in  form,  writes  mere  Annals,  like  the  dullest  of  annalists, 
and,  like  the  dullest  of  annalists,  he  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world.  But  the  merely  annalistic  part  of  Lambert’s  work  is 
soon  got  over ; a small  space  contains  the  general  history  of  things 
from  Adam  to  Henry  the  Third.  With  the  year  1053  he  begins 
to  narrate  in  detail,  and  from  such  dry  entries  as 

“ Etheit  regina  obiit ; cui  Adelheit  successit.” 

“ Diothardus  senior  obiit.” 

“ Ungarii  vastaverunt  Franciam.” 

and  the  like,  the  chronicle  gradually  swells  into  the  fullest  and 
most  vivid  of  contemporary  histories.  It  is  evident  that  Lambert 
did  not  copy,  in  the  sense  in  which  many  mediaeval  writers  copied, 
that  is,  he  did  not  copy  from  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a nar- 
rative. He  was  not  like  Matthew  Paris  with  Roger  of  AVendover 
before  him.  Till  he  reached  the  times  of  his  own  knowledge,  he 
simply  copied  dry  dates  and  facts ; he  did  not  narrate  in  detail  at 
all  till  he  could  guarantee  the  accm-acy  of  his  narration.  In  this 
he  differs  from  his  great  successor  in  the  next  century,  Otto  of 
Freising.  The  Annals  of  Otto  (a  work  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Gesta  Fridmici,  which  is  a real  monograph)  form  a real  universal 
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history,  written  at  considerable  length,  and  which  must  have  cost 
th6  worthy  Bishop  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  research.  But 
here  again  we  have  no  mere  copying ; he  refers  to  his  authorities, 
but  he  does  not  simply  transcribe  their  words.  He  clearly  aimed 
at  being,  according  to  his  light,  the  Arnold  or  Tliirlwall  of  his 
own  time.  It  is  important  to  point  out  the  different  plans  pur- 
sued, as  well  as  the  different  ways  in  which  they  were  pecuted, 
by  that  lai'ge  class  of  writers  of  various  ages  and  countries  whom 
ignorant  people  jumble  together  under  the  head  of  “Monkish 
Chroniclers.” 

From  reading  the  invectives  of  Bruno,  or  indeed  from  reading 
any  account  of  the  actions  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is  wonderful  to 
turn  fo  the  lamentations  of  his  biographer,  supposed  to  beOtbert, 
Bishop  of  Liittich.  He  evidently  speaks  from  his  heart,  and  he 
speaks  at  a time  when  it  was  perhaps  dangerous,  and  certainly 
not  profitable,  to  speak  as  he  does : — 

Quis  dabit  aquam  capiti  meo,  et  fontem  lacrimarum  ocuHs  meis,  ut 
lugeam,  non  excidia  captae  urbis,  non  captivitatera  vilis  vulgi,  non  damna 
rerum  mearum,  sed  mortem  Heinrici  imperatoris  augusti,  qui  spes  mea  et 
unloum  solacium  fuit,  immo  ut  de  me  taceam,'  qui  gloria  Romae,  dMus 
imperii,  lucerna  mundi  extitit?  Erit  posthac  mihi  vita  iocunda?  Ent 
absque  lacrimis  dies  aut  bora  ? Aut  tecum,  o dulcissime,_  potero  illius 
mentionem  habere  sine  fletu  ? Ecce  dum  scribo,  quod  dictavit  impatientia 
doloris,  cadunt  lacrimae,  madent  fletu  litterae,  et  quod  notat  manqs,  Muit 
oculus.  Sed  forsan  impatientiam  doloris  mei  redarguis,  et  ut  fletuim®top~ 
reprimam,  ne  forte  his  qui  de  morte  imperatoris  gaudent  innotescat,,!^^^. 
Eecte  me  doces,  fateor ; sed  non  possum  imperare  mihi  quin  doleaS^^|ii 
possum  me  continere  quin  lugeam,  licet  in  me  furorem  suum  exacuant,  ucet 
me  per  membra  discerpere  cupiant ; dolor  timere  nescit,  dolor  illatas  poenas 
non  sentit.  Nee  ego  solus  mortem  eius  lamentor ; hanc  Roma  plangit,  hanc 
omne  Romanum  imperium  deflet,  hanc  in  commune  divites  et  pauperes, 
praeter  insidiatores  potentiae  vitaeque  eius,  lugent.  Nec  mihi  privata  doloris 
causa  est ; publicam  lamentari  cladem  pietas  me  cogit.  Nam  illo  recedente, 
iusticia  terras  reliquit,  pax  abiit,  fraus  in  locum  fidei  subintravit.  Chorus 
iaudantium  Deum  conticuit,  solemnitas  officii  divini  siluit,  vox  exultationis 
et  salutis  in  tabemaculis  iustorum  non  auditur;  quia  qui  haec  omnia 
solemniter  ordinavit,  non  invenitur. 

And  he  winds  up  in  the  same  strain  that  he  begins — 

Ecce  habes  de  gestls,  de  expensis  in  pauperes,  de  fortuna,  de  obitu  impe- 
ratoris Heinrici,  quae  sicut  non  poterant  absque  lacrimis  a me  scribi,  sic  non 
poterunt  absque  lacrimis  a te  legi. 

All  this  unbought  praise  proves  a great  deal.  A man  of  whom_  it 
could  have  been  uttered  must  have  had  the  seeds  of  good  in  him 
from  the  beginning,  and  they  must  have  brought  forth  fruit  in 
the  end,  when  adversity  had  tamed  and  softened  him.  Yet  it  is 
staggering  to  compare  all  this  with  the  picture  of  brutal  cruelty 
and  profligacy  which  we  find  in  Bruno,  and  for  which,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  Bruno’s  probable  exaggeration,  there  must 
be  some  large  ground  of  truth.  It  is  still  more,  staggering  when 
we  compare  it  with  what  we  read  elsewhere  of  Henry’s  conduct 
in  later  times,  of  his  treatment  of  his  second  wife,  which  does 
not  come  within  the  narrative  either  of  Bruno  or  of  Lambert.  Yet 
if  any  man  ever  spoke  with  thorough  sincerity,  it  was  the  author 
of  this  most  touching  panegyric. 

These  chronicles  are  by  no  means  without  a bearing  on  present 
affairs.  They  show  us  the  spectacle  of  what  so  many  people  find 
it  difficult  to  understand — the  spectacle  of  a united  Germany.  We 
do  not  wish  the  word  to  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  but 
we  mean  a Geimany  far  more  united  than  modern  Germany, 
as  imited  as  contemporary  England,  far  more  united  than  contem- 
porary France.  Germany,  like  other  countries,  has  its  civil  wars, 
its  local  dissensions,  its  contending  competitors  for  the  crown. 
Still  Germany  has  one  acknowledged  King  ruhng  over  the  whole 
land,  and  ruling  with  the  aid  of  an  assembly  gathered  from  the 
whole  land.  Even  Saxony,  with  her  strong  national  feelings,  her 
wrongs  and  her  rebellions,  is  not  more  distinct  than  Northumber- 
land, incomparably  less  distinct  than  Normandy.  The  constant 
assemblies,  the  constant  moving  to  and  fro  of  the  King  over  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  strike  one  at  every  step,  and  form  a remarkable 
contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  nominal  Kings  of  France,  hardly 
ever  moving  further  than  from  Paris  to  Orleans. 

One  or  two  points  of  form  and  title  may  be  mentioned  with 
advantage.  Germany  is  a distinct  and  powerful  kingdom,  whose 
elected  Kings  have  an  inchoate  right  to  the  Koman  Empire.  Yet 
Germany  has  strictly  no  name.  Geographically,  it  is  sometimes 
“ Teutonics  partes,”  very  often,  strange  to  say,  “ GaUise,”  very 
seldom  indeed  “ Germania.”  As  a kingdom,  it  is  “ regnum  Teu- 
tonicum  ” or  “ Teutonicorum.”  No  one  ever  says  “ regnum  Angli- 
cum”  or  “regnum  Italicum;”  in  fact  “Italia  et  regnum  Teutoni- 
cum  ’ ’ are  sometimes  j oined  together.  The  “ regnum  Teutonicum  ” 
means  the  Teutonic  as  opposed  to  the  Latin  kingdom — “Francia 
Orientalis  or  Teutonica,”  as  opposed  to  “ Francia  Occidentalis  or‘ 
Latina.”  It  is  that  part  of  ancient  “ Francia  ” which  clave  to  the  old 
Teutonic  speech.  Bruno  indeed  hardly  sees  a king  at  all  in  the 
Oapetian  at  Paris ; he  is  “ Latinse  Francise  rector  ” and  nothing 
more.  The  names  “ Francus,”  “ Francia,”  were  now  beginning  to 
assume  their  later  meaning,  as  Lambert  speaks  of  ,a  place  as 
“ in  confinio  sitam  regnorum  Francorum  et  Teutonicorum.”  Yet, 
long  after,  Otto  of  Freising  uses  “ Franci  ” as  synonymous  with 
“Teutonici.”  More  ciulous  than  all,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  old  ideas  still  lingered  on,  are  the  phrases  used  in  a 
letter  of  Henry’s  (Bruno,  c.  66) — “ Romana  respublica  sive  regnum 
nostrum.”  Henry,  doubtless,  no  less  than  Justinian,  believed  that  a 
“ lex  regia  ” had  transferred  to  him  all  the  inherent  powers  of  the 
Roman  people. 


LA  SECONDE  VIE.* 

The  world  of  dreams,  trances,  reveries,  and  nightmares  hiw 
always  had  a special  attraction  for  minds  of  a musing  and  imagi- 
native bent.  In  no  other  sphere  is  the  field  of  speculation  so  wide 
and  inexhaustible,  or  the  material  of  fancy  so  free  and  undisputed. 
It  is  with  a sense  of  liberty  and  relief  that  the  poet  closes  his  eyes 
upon  the  narrow,  hard,  and  prosaic  world  that  meets  the  waking 
senses,  to  open  the  mental  gaze  upon  the  wider,  more  ethereal,  and 
more  satisfying  range  of  objects  which  form  for  it  a second  life. 
Such  is  the  realm  of  ideas  and  fancies  to  which  the  imaginative, 
poetical,  and  somewhat  mystic  mind  of  M.  Xavier  Saintine  seems 
to  feel  itself  attracted  by  a kind  of  natural  instinct.  In  none  of 
his  thoughtful  and  spiritual  writings  has  he  shown  himself  more 
thoroughly  in  love  with  his  subject,  nor  in  any  has  he  seemed  to 
revel  with  a keener  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  scenes  and  illusions 
that  his  brain  has  conjured  up.  The  whole  work  is  impressed 
with  so  thorough  a stamp  of  earnestness,  that  it  reads  more 
like  the  narration  of  actual  experience  and  the  reminiscence  of 
things  seen  in  individual  dreams  than  the  creation  of  an  inventive 
fancy  or  the  clever  trifling  of  a professed  litterateur,  so  intimately 
are  the  waking  and  sleeping  functions  intertwined,  and  so  con- 
stantly is  the  mind  of  the  reader  left  in  doubt  where  the  truth  of 
daylight  ends  and  the  visions  of  night  begin  to  steal  in  upon  the 
dreaming  soul. 

With  the  characteristic  method  of  his  countrymen,  M.  Saintine 
cannot  refrain  from  a preparatory  classification  of  his  subj  ect ; and  it 
is  not  long  accordingly  before  we  meet  with  an  attempt  to  analyse  and 
distinguish  the  various  realms  of  thought  which  make  up  the 
other  life,  and  to  set  down  under  logical  categories  the  several  pro- 
cesses or  influences  that  guide  the  intelligence  of  man  in  its 
flight  through  the  immaterial  and  shadowy  forms  which,  like  the 
orbs  of  heaven,  start  upon  the  sight  as  the  grosser  shapes  of  sense 
die  out  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  In  the  person  of  a scientific 
doctor — one,  however,  who  betrays  a tendency  to  draw  for  his 
draughts  of  fancy  as  much  from  the  sparkling  depths  of  Ai  or 
Clicquot  as  from  the  cold  clear  well  of  fact— the  author  treats 
us  to  a classification  of  dreams  and  hallucinations  in  the  order 
of  their  subjects,  and  of  their  operation  on  the  brain.  There  are, 
first,  the  class  of  “lucid  dreams”  (clara  somnia),  during  which 
the  spirit  .enjoys  its  plenary  powers  of  deduction  and  even  of 
invention — those  which  originate  as  well  as  those  which  classify 
or  connect  ideas.  Again,  we  have  seen  poets  compose  verses,  and 
mathematicians  resolve  problems,  under  that  kind  of  dreams 
which  have  been  termed  “'psychical” — ^the  soul  retaining  its 
perfect  freedom  and  clearness  during  the  total  slumber  of  the 
senses.  To  another  department  of  the  mind  belongs  the  “hyper- 
esthetic ” class  of  dreams,  in  which  the  senses  have  the  entire  rule 
and  carry  it  into  excess,  as  if  unchained  in  the  absence  of 
the  faculty  which  of  right  should  hold  the  mastery.  Within  the 
large  range  of  the  hyperesthetic  order  are  to  be  distinguished,  first 
of  aU,  “ symptomatic  ” dreams,  the  character  of  which  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  strength  or  intensity  as  in  their  persistence.  Hippo- 
crates, and  Galen  after  him,  we  are  told,  long  ago  fastened  upon  these 
as  capable  of  furnishing  an  excellent  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of 
disease.  Hence  their  specific  name,  derived  from  the  symptoms  of 
which  they  formed  the  index.  Dreams  like  these,  the  scientific 
writer  warns  us,  act  by  the  law  of  contraries.  If  during  sleep  we 
find  ourselves  “ assisting  ” frequently  at  good  dinners  or  luxurious 
petits  solders,  if  we  dream  three  nights  running  of  this  charming 
menu,  that  ravishing  salmi  or  macedoine,  be  assured,  he  tells  us, 
your  usual  dietary  rule  is  poor  and  insufficient,  or  some  one  or 
other  of  your  digestive  organs  imperfectly  fulfils  its  functions. 
Here  the  appreciative  doctor  stops  the  argument  to  congratulate 
his  friend  and  host,  over  the  third  bottle,  that  neither  of  them  are 
likely  to  dream  that  night  of  Pantagruelic  feasts.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  he  continues,  to  conformd  a dream  of  the  symptomatic 
kind  with  impressions  such  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  The  water 
and  the  shadows  which  mock  the  thirsty  traveller  amongst  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara  are  seen  with  the  eyes  open.  There  is  no 
dream,  but  a mere  hallucination,  the  effect  of  false  appearances.  It  is 
the  inference  from  what  is  really  seen  that  is  at  fault.  Next  to  those 
dreams  which  are  connected  with  the  bodily  symptoms  come  those 
which  the  erudite  physician  denominates  symplegadiques.  These 
are  disordered  freaks  of  imagination,  veritable  cegri  somnia,  in  which 
the  senses  and  the  imagination  clash  violently  together,  and  in 
which  many  scenes  mingle  in  a single  tumultuous  drama — complex 
and  monstrous  dreams  of  which  neither  head  nor  tail  is  to  be  made, 
of  which  the  greater  part  consists  of  unmistakable  nightmare. 
But  away  with  all  those  grand  and  sounding  words,  “ of  which  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  we  owe  them,  themselves  understood  not  a jot.” 
The  result  of  the  doctor’s  own  practical  observations  is  that,  in 
dreaming,  man  decomposes  or  divides  himself;  body  and  soul  can 
severally  isolate  themselves,  or  re-unite  themselves  imder  conditions 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  normal  state.  Above  and 
beyond  his  abstract  theory  of  the  seconde  vie,  the  subtle  doctor 
is  far  from  renoimcing  that  of  a thu-d  or  still  more  trans- 
cendental life,  although  he  is  a strict  and  orthodox  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Into  those  lofty  and  recondite 
altitudes  the  author  abstains  from  candying  us,  though  he 
enjoys  a sardonic  triumph  in  bringing  down  the  doctor  from 
his  reverie  amidst  a paradise  of  gold,  in  which  the  lowest  tones 
of  coloru'  simulate  the  bright  amber  of  Champagne,  to  the 
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grovelling  state  in  wLicli  the  fumes  and  body  of  the  terrestrial 
liquor  prove  too  powerfully  real  for  the  mounting  soul ; and  with 
the  stammering  syllables,  i)cJiez-vous  du  vin  de  Champagne,  cher  ami, 
c'est  aussi  tin  hdlucinateur,  the  learned  head  sinks  into  utterly 
mimdane  stupor. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  and  witty  sketches  in  the  hook  is  that 
of  a night  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau.  Here  the  elements  of  real  life 
and  those  of  dreams  are  blended  with  much  subtle  humour. 
Patriotically  jealous  of  the  toophies  of  the  English  Grimpeurs 
(“  Climbing  Club  ”),  who  are  expected  on  the  morrow  to  plant 
their  detested  country’s  flag  (which  he  persists  in  calling  a 
“ leopard  ”)  upon  the  summit  of  the  virgin  mountain,  the  writer 
has  organized  a pai-ty  of  his  compatriots  who,  by  dint  of  buying 
up  every  available  guide,  resolve  to  forestall  the  British  adven- 
turers, and  be  the  first  to  scale  the  perilous  steep.  Having 
thrown  himself  upon  his  bed  for  a short  preliminary  doze,  he  sees 
enter  the  faithful  head-guide,  Christian  Botli,  who  declares  the 
moment  in-esistibly  favom-able  to  the  novelty  of  a moonlight 
ascent.  At  once  the  sleeper  is  on  foot,  and,  failing  in  every  effort 
to  awaken  his  companions,  determines  to  steal  a march  upon 
them  likewise,  and  to  monopolize  the  glory  of  the  unprecedented 
feat.  Over  precipice,  glacier,  and  crevasse  the  pair  hold  on  their 
way.  The  eternal  snows  are  reached.  Every  danger  known  to 
Alpine  climbers  is  successfully  overcome.  An  avalanche, 
started  by  an  imprudent  shot  of  the  traveller  at  a chamois, 
all  but  engulfs  the  guide.  In  the  clear  icy  depths  of 
the  glacier  is  seen  the  body  of  an  Englishman  which 
for  ten  years  had  been  frozen  in  that  transparent  crystal  tomb, 
a series  of  wondrous  prisms  around  giving  back  the  rays  of  a 
torch  in  a thousand  hues  of  blue  and  crimson,  while  a broad  mass 
of  the  purest  green  forms  a border  to  the  chasm.  Here  a strange 
episode  breaks  in  upon  the  straining  traveller’s  march.  A human 
figure  looms  through  the  blinding  mist.  He  thinks  of  the  Climb- 
ing Club  and  nerves  himself  for  fresh  efforts.  It  confronts  him 
threateningly,  and  behold  it  is  a woman,  “ Lalage ! ” Who  Lalage 
is  we  are  not  to  learn  as  yet,  but  she  reproaches  him  with  his  selfish 
and  grovelling  thoughts  of  outwitting  the  English  Grimpeurs  and 
cheating  his  friends.  And  even  now  his  shameful  ruse  has  been 
in  vain.  She  is  at  the  height  before  him.  However,  the  French 
flag  is  planted  on  the  topmost  peak,  and  with  his  guide  he  regains 
the  plain  and  his  couch  at  the  inn,  half-frozen  and  dead-beat  in  mind 
and  body.  Suddenly  rude  voices  break  in  upon  his  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. Alerte,  alerte ! voici  I’heure  de  se  mettre  en  route ; 
la  Vierge  nous  tend  les  bras;  aliens,  debout,  paresseux!”  Of 
course  his  story  of  the  night  ascent  is  met  with  laughter.  The 
guide — not,  however,  Christian  Roth — confirms  in  every  detail  his 
n.arrative  of  the  route.  Though  the  possibility  of  a moonlight 
ascent  is  pronounced  utterly  out  of  the  question,  each  object  is 
distinctly  recognisable.  Every  plateau  and  moraine,  the  fallen  fir- 
tree,  the  gentians  and  dwarf  ranunculus  that  strew  the  gravelly 
beds — above  all,  the  crevasse  a F Anglais — all  have  been  depicted 
with  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
Christian  Roth  has  been  sleeping  these  five  years  under  the  turf 
of  the  cemetery  of  Meyringen  ! The  result  is,  that  the  traveller 
lets  his  friends  go  up  without  him,  being  thoroughly  content  with 
what  he  has  gone  through  and  seen.  And  to  this  day  he  tallcs  of 
his  night  ascent  with  a strength  of  conviction  and  an  exactitude  of 
detail  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  though  whether  his  adventure 
up  the  virgin  peak  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  neither 
he  nor  ourselves  are  ever  likely  any  further  to  know. 

Pensive  and  gay  by  turns,  M.  Saintine’s  peculiar  humour  is  as 
much  at  its  ease  in  occasional  flights  of  poetry  as  in  the  more 
prosaic  treatment  of  his  airy  subject.  Amongst  the  happiest  and 
most  telling  of  these  poetical  dreams  the  introductory  verses, 
lErreur  et  Verite,  hold  a conspicuous  place.  There  are  tender  and 
charming  thoughts  in  the  little  idyl  entitled,  Insectes  et  Fleurs, 
as  also  in  Tine  Nuit  sous  Bois,  and  Les  trois  Lumihres.  A powerful 
moral  upon  the  vanity  of  human  dreams  of  grandeur  is  embodied 
in  the  Fuite  de  Sainte- Helene,  while  a charming  transition  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  occurs  in  the  clever  bit  of  fancy  La 
Prise  de  Ptolema'is.  From  the  quais  of  Paris  the  writer  finds 
himself  transported  to  the  Crusades,  and  designated  by  Godfrey 
for  the  honours  of  the  crowning  escalade.  After  starving  for 
months  under  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  day  at  length  dawns  for  the 
grand  attack.  Mass  has  been  heard ; the  warrior’s  sword  is  girt 
tightly  to  his  side ; the  ladder  trembles  as  he  presses  up  to  the 
breach.  The  first  to  place  the  sacred  banner  upon  the  rampart, 
he  is  seized  by  the  collar  by  a tall  man : — 

Est-ce  un  des  Turcs  de  Saladin  ? 

Non  ; c’est  iiii  ami,  mon  notairo, 

Qui  rit,  et  m’emra&ne  soudain 

Dejeuner  au  cafe  Voltaire. 

J’avais  sous  mon  bras  Montmerque, 

Poujoulat,  Michaud  et  Poujade ; 

En  bouquinant  le  long  du  quai 

J’etais  parti  pour  la  croisade. 

Tin  autre  Salomon  has  many  precepts  of  proverbial  tvisdom  to 
impart  upon  the  old  text  of  “ vanity  of  vanities.”  But  the  prize 
for  the  deepest  practical  moral,  as  well  as  for  the  keenest  insight  j 
into  human  nature,  will  perhaps  be  thought  due  to  the  delightful  ■ 
little  allegory  which  may  be  construed  as  veihng  many  a painful  ; 
drama  of  real  life — Psylla,  la  Mangeuse  d'  Or.  A little  snake,  its 
colours  dimmed  by  suffering  and  want,  takes  refuge  at  the  writer’s  , 
hearth  from  the  blasts  and  frosts  of  the  wintry  world  without.  By  I 
degrees,  revived  by  the  warmth  and  by  his  tender  care,  the  contracted  j 
rings  relax,  the  glittering  scales  dart  forth  their  prismatic  hues  of  I 


purple  and  crimson,  burnished  gold  and  green.  Soon  the  lovely 
creature  coils  itself  round  the  heart  that  fosters  it.  He  has  found 
her  a name,  Psylla.  How  she  lives,  or  to  what  secret  corner  she 
hies  at  night,  is  as  yet  a mystery.  lie  plies  her  with  the  freshest 
fruits,  the  purest  milk,  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  but  all  in  vain. 
One  day  some  friends  coming  to  breakfast,  he  is  drinking 
a toast,  when  suddenly  Psylla  coils  herself  imperceptibly 
round  his  arm,  glides  downward  to  the  glass,  and  drinks  with 
avidity  the  fiery  Alicante.  Another  surprise  awaits  him.  He 
opens  a private  drawer,  to  find  the  gold  he  had  secreted  there 
abstracted,  and  Psylla  alone  within  heavy  with  sleep.  No  robbery 
can  be  traced,  and  it  is  clear — aided  by  a tradition  concerning  the 
habits  of  serpents  in  certain  countries,  the  truth  flashes  upon 
him — PsyUa  feeds  on  gold ! Can  he  break  his  favourite  of  her 
costly  taste  ? In  vain.  She  pines,  and  falls  away ; her  colours  fade, 
her  eye  languishes,  her  feeble  tongue  mutely  appeals  for  pity. 
Rather  than  endure  her  loss,  he  incurs  ruin,  flies  to  the  gaming- 
table, loses,  and  is  in  despair.  Presently  his  friends  are  proved  to 
be  ministering  to  the  insatiate  creature  and  participating  in  her 
caresses.  The  stings  of  jealousy  drive  him  mad.  A true  friend 
seeks  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  ruin  and  humiliation.  A quarrel 
ensues,  and  next  a duel,  in  which  the  infatuated  man  is  wounded. 
Lying  weak  and  half  in  a swoon,  he  feels  something  at  his 
bandaged  arm.  A little  long  flat  oval  head  with  forked  tongue 
and  glittering  eyes  creeps  from  beneath  the  bandage,  and,  as  he 
sinks  back  in  a stupor  like  death,  Psylla  crawls  gently  away,  dizzy 
with  the  blood  that  she  has  drunk.  Even  now  can  he  withhold 
from  her  the  blood  and  gold  on  which  she  lives?  Maybe  she 
brings  with  her  a soothing  and  curative  power  such  as 
has  been  often  emphatically  attributed  to  the  serpent  tribe. 
Without  her,  at  least,  he  cannot  live.  Aud  to  what 
depths  of  exhaustion  in  body  aud  purse  he  might  have  been 
brought  by  the  spell  of  her  magic  no  one  can  say,  but  that,  on  one 
day  of  good  omen,  Lalage — whom  we  now  Imow  for  his  guardian 
genius,  the  spirit  of  truth — comes  upon  the  scene,  and  puts  her 
foot  upon  the  head  of  the  dangerous  reptile.  To  this  day,  adds 
the  writer,  I ask  myself  the  question,  Have  my  adventures  with 
the  snake  been  Ausionary  or  real?  There  are  not  a few  readers 
whose  experience  will  enable  them  to  recall  episodes  in  life  not 
wholly  dissimilar,  with  the  s.ame  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
the  history  is  one  of  a reality  or  of  a dream. 


ANCIENT  TEXTS  OP  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.* 

Modern  scholarship  has  given  an  interest  to  the  subject  of 
manuscripts,  as  the  sources  of  the  text  of  ancient  books, 
which  they  used  not  to  have.  A page  of  Griesbach’s  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  a thin  stratum  of  text  seems  to  SAvim  at 
the  top  of  a repulsive  croAvd  of  closely-printed  notes  made  up  of 
capitals,  numerals,  abbreviations,  and  all  kinds  of  uncouth  symbols, 
is  not  calcrdated  to  make  manuscript  criticism  look  very  tempting. 
Manuscripts  seemed  to  bo  presented  as  ultimate  elements.  The 
critic  of  a text  had  to  start  from  them,  as  Avitnesses  for  this  or 
that  reading.  If  they  differed,  he  counted  his  witnesses — so  many 
for  this  reading,  so  many  for  that ; and  no  doubt  he  would  observe, 
and  give  weight  to  the  distinction,  that  some  were  Aviitten  in 
uncials  and  presumably  older,  and  the  rest  in  cursive  characters 
and  presumably  later.  He  might  even  go  further,  and  attempt  to 
sort  them  into  “ recensions  ” — Alexandrian,  Constantinopolitan, 
and  so  forth ; but  still  a manuscript  Avas  a manuscript,  and  he  gave 
us  little  more  idea  of  what  his  Avitness  really  was  than  that  it  was 
old  and  venerable,  in  capital  letters,  and  on  vellum,  like  the 
Alexandrian  A or  the  Vatican  B,  or  that  it  Avas  modem,  in  a 
running  hand,  and  on  paper.  A great  deal  more  troublesome  and 
minute  labour  than  even  those  old  collators  took,  and  a little  more 
common-sense  consideration  of  the  things  which  are  apt  to  happen 
in  all  copying,  and  transcribing,  and  multiplying  of  any  writings 
whatsoeA'er,  Avere  necessary  before  the  right  way  was  struck  of 
using  our  manuscript  authorities.  Scholars,  instead  of  taking  their 
manuscripts  as  final  authorities  about  which  it  Avas  no  use  to  ask 
questions,  aud  assuming  their  value  from  their  .age  .and  Avriting, 
began  to  look  into  the  manuscripts  themselves,  to  ascertain  what 
they  were  worth  as  evidence  of  the  author’s  original  writing.  The 
idea,  obvious  enough,  Avas  accepted  that  proof  Avas  to  be  measured 
by  weight  and  not  by  tale ; and  that  a great  number  of  copies 
from  the  same  source  were  of  no  greater  strength,  as  evidence, 
than  the  one  original  from  which  they  copied.  Manuscripts 
were  looked  closely  into,  not  directly  for  materials  of  the  text  or 
author,  but  to  make  out  how  and  what  they  had  copied ; not  for 
the  sake  of  wh.at  they  had  to  say,  but  by  way  of  cross-examination, 
to  cheek  them  by  comparison  with  varying  statements,  and  to 
ascertain  how  far  coincidences  or  common  differences  pointed  to 
a common  origin.al  aud  to  communication  with  other  Avitnesses. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  antiquity  was  not  conclusive  as  a 
sign  of  comp.arative  value ; and  that  a copy,  in  itself  much  later, 
might  yet  represent,  through  links  which  have  perished,  manu- 
scripts more  ancient,  and  more  likely  to  be  authentic,  th.au  the 
oldest  of  our  existing  ones.  A good  de.al  has  been  done,  though 
much  more  remains  to  do,  in  the  simplification  of  our  materials  for 
ancient  texts.  Progress  has  been  made  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of 
copies,  and  in  putting  aside  a great  mass  of  A'alueless  aud  super- 
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fluoiis  testimony  by  being  able  to  point  out  tlio  originals  ■wbicli  it 
repeats  without  conlirniing.  In  the  application  of  this  method  to 
the  text  of  tlie  New  Testament,  though  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
we  are  on  tiie  right  track,  tlie  great  mass  of  the  materials  to  bo 
compared  and  classified,  and  the  variety  and  complicated  nature  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  explained,  make  any  sure  advance  slow.  We 
rather  seem  to  be  on  the  edge  of  considerable  results  than  to  have 
achieved  them.  But,  as  is  sure  to  happen  in  all  accurate  and  con- 
scientious investigations,  new  sources  of  interest  are  opened.  Among 
other  things,  much  more  exact  knowledge  is  placed  within  our 
reach  of  what  Greek  Testaments  were  like  in  early  days.  A reader, 
for  instance,  of  Griesbach’s  edition,  or  even  of  Lachmann’s,  might 
have  supposed  that,  except  where  a various  reading  was  noticed, 
the  fomous  manuscripts  to  which  appeal  was  made  were  written 
exactly  as  the  text  appears  on  the  printed  pages.  He  would 
hardly  have  guessed  that  for  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the 
text  ho  was  indebted  to  the  scholarlike  “ castigation  ’’  of  editors 
and  printers  5 nor  would  he  have  imagined  that  the  venerable 
originals,  whose  variations  seemed  to  be  so  carefully  and  minutely 
noted  when  they  differed  from  Elzevir  or  Stephens,  were,  in  point 
of  spelling,  grammar,  and  general  care,  very  much  on  a par  with 
the  orthography  and  English  which  we  see  in  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  our  labouring  classes — with  the  addition  of  re- 
peated corrections  from  revisers  of  equal,  or  perhaps  even  inferior, 
scholarship  to  the  original  scribe. 

A more  intelligent  way  of  regarding  and  using  manuscripts  has 
naturally  led,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  wish  to  see 
the  texts,  as  a whole,  of  some  of  the  more  famous  ones.  A few  of 
them  have  at  different  times  been  published  in  facsimile,  but  the 
facsimiles  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and,  as  we  are  now  assured, 
are  not  always  as  accurate  as  they  ought  to  be.  Of  late 
years,  however,  several  of  these  texts  have  been  published,  with 
more  or  less  of  scholarlike  accuracy,  in  a shape  which  has  placed 
them  within  the  reach  of  ordinaiy  readers.  The  idea  of  printing 
some  of  the  more  important  of  them  in  parallel  columns,  and  in  a 
modest  and  convenient  shape,  occurred  to  Dr.  Barrow,  lately 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall — the  house  of  which  Mill  was  once 
Head — and  his  plan  has  been  taken  up  and  executed  by  Mr.  Han- 
sell.  The  manuscripts  of  which  the  text  is  thus  exhibited  are 
naturally  those  which  stand  at  the  head  of  all  lists  of  authorities — 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  and  the  ancient  text  (C)  discovered 
tmder  a transcript  of  some  works  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  with  the 
addition,  for  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  of  the  Greek  of  the  Beza 
manuscript  (D) ; for  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Codex  Claro- 
montanus,  also  marked  D ; and,  for  the  Acts,  of  the  Laud  manu- 
script (E).  In  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  Vatican  manuscript  fails, 
the  text  of  the  other  Vatican  copy,  which  inherits  its  symbol  B, 
takes  its  place  next  to  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  Mr.  Hansell 
does  not  profess  to  give  the  text  systematically,  at  first  hand,  from 
the  manuscripts.  He  reprints  from  facsimiles  and  printed 
editions.  But  he  has  done  more  than  merely  reprint.  He  has 
used  whatever  checks  are  furnished  by  other  published  colla- 
tions, where  these  exist ; and  he  has,  in  the  case  of  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  copies,  verified  a number  of  readings  by  a fresh 
inspection  of  the  original  manuscripts.  The  Vatican  manuscript, 
where  collators  are  so  much  at  variance,  and  where  Mai’s  extraor- 
dinary blundering  has  produced  such  confusion,  has  been  in  various 
places  re-examined  for  Mr.  flansell  by  Dean  Alford,  Mi\  Burgon, 
and  Mr.  Cure.  A collation  of  the  Sinai  manuscript  is  added  at 
the  end.  Mr.  Hansell  has  done  his  work  with  diligence,  though 
the  difficulty  of  such  minute  and  intricate  comparisons  is 
shown  in  various  lists  of  corrections,  lists  which  are  by  no 
means  complete.  His  book  is  a convenient  and  useful  one; 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a notion  of  the  differences  of  texts  by 
seeing  them  at  full  length,  side  by  side,  with  their  agreements  and 
differences  altogether,  than  by  carrying  on  in  one’s  head  a number 
of  notes  about  various  readings. 

To  enable  students  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  a MS.  text  [says 
Mr.  Hansell,  or  Dr.  Barrow,  in  the  Preface],  or  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
a passage  according  to  the  readings  of  a particular  codex,  it  is  important 
that  the  text  should  admit  of  being  easily  and  continuously  read,  without 
the  attention  being  distracted  in  deciphering  the  continuous  uncial  writing, 
or  in  referring  to  the  Varim  Lectiones,  as  usually  printed. 

This  end- will  be  very  well  served  by  Mr.  HanseU’s  book.  But 
the  work  seems  open  to  the  criticism  that  his  plan  is  only  partially 
carried  out,  or  rather  that  he  has  fluctuated  between  difierent 
modes  of  representing  the  manuscript  texts.  There  are  two  ways 
of  domg  this.  We  may  undertake  to  reproduce  a text  as  it  would 
have  been  written  if  the  copyist  had  known  how  to  spell  cor- 
rectly, and  to  write  Greek  with  the  attention  of  an  ordinarily 
educated  man  to  the  recognised  rules  of  grammar ; or  we  may  give 
an  absolutely  literal  transcript,  with  aU  the  bad  spelling,  solecisms, 
and  manifest  mistakes,  intending  to  show  exactly  what  amount  of 
care  and  scholarly  attainment  was  possessed  by  the  writer  of  the 
manuscript,  or,  it  may  be,  what  were  the  customary  ways  of  writing 
and  spelling  in  his  time.  If  we  follow  the  first  plan,  we  shall 
produce  a text  in  which  the  only  differences  from  the  ordinary 
standard  will  be  real  differences  of  expression  and  thought,  while 
in  all  other  respects,  except  perhaps  in  a few  necessarily  doubtful 
cases,  it  will  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Greek  writing,  and 
the  usual  foinns  of  its  words.  The  bad  spelling  and  bad  Greek 
will  have  been  simply  corrected  and  replaced  by  good,  without 
more  ceremony  than  we  use  in  correcting  a faulty  exercise.  Such 
a book  is  the  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  published  at  Leyden  by 
MM.  Kuenen  and  Cobet.  It  is  a thoroughly  scholarlike  book ; 
and  they  speak  with  equal  contempt  of  Mai’s  carelessness  in  pass- 


ing by  important  variations,  and  of  bis  stupidity  in  troubling  him- 
self to  fill  his  text  with  the  rubbish  of  bad  spfdling  and  bad  grammar 
with  which  the  manuscript  abounds.  On  their  own  re.sponsibility 
as  Greek  scliolars — knowing,  as  scliolars  ought  to  know,  the 
standard  of  language  of  the  time,  and  the  variations  which  wero 
fairly  admissible — they  cast  aside  as  of  no  account  the  ])eculiarities 
of  orthography  and  inflexion  which  appear  as  various  readings  — 
“ sordes  istas  et  qui.squilias.”  “ Nos  nusquam,”  they  say,  “ mani- 
feste  mendosis  scripturis  pepercimus,  sed  revocavimus  ubique  eas 
formas,  quibus,  quum  illi  libri  conscriberentur,  soli's  utebantur 
omnes  ” ; and  they  protest  against  the  folly  of  collecting  a heap 
of  flagrant  and  monstrous  blunders  and  dignifying  it  with  the 
name  of  an  “ Apparatus  Oriticus.”  They  have  produced  a book 
which,  except  in  a certain  number  of  variations  in  sense  or  phrase, 
looks  like  any  other  printed  Greek  Testament.  This  is  one  way 
of  editing  a certain  text,  and  no  one  can  read  the  able  and  in- 
structive preface  by  which  it  is  introduced  without  feeling  that  it 
is  a very  sensible  way.  But  if  any  one  wants  to  know  what  a 
Greek  manuscript  such  as  the  Code.x  Vaticanus  is  really  like,  he  will 
not  learn  it  from  the  text  of  the  Leyden  edition.  The  only  way 
to  show  this  is  to  print  it  literally  as  it  stands,  without  change  or 
correction,  and  with  no  more  alteration  of  its  form  than  is  in- 
volved in  reducing  its  size  and  printing  its  continuous  uncial 
lines  in  small  characters  and  separate  words.  This  is  the  other 
way  of  reproducing  a manuscript,  and  it  is  a mode  which  has 
extremely  important  uses.  For  all  questions  relating  to  the 
internal  character  and  affinities  of  the  manuscript — or,  again,  to  the 
changes  of  language  or  its  peculiarities  when  the  manuscript  was 
written — no  copy  of  the  manuscript  is  worth  much  which  is  not 
literally  exact ; for  the  most  important  evidence  relating  to  these 
points  may  just  be  those  mistakes  or  peculiarities  which  in  them- 
selves are  most  trifling  or  undesigned.  It  shoidd  be  as  much  a 
facsimile  as  the  methods  of  printing  will  allow.  In  this  way, 
and  with  this  minute  and  all-observing  precision,  Mr.  Scrivener 
collated  the  Sinai  manuscript,  marking  every  blimdering  fashion 
of  spelling  and  unclerkly  intercliange  of  letters ; and  in  this  way 
he  has  printed  in  full  the  most  singular  and  unaccountable  of  all 
texts — the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript  given  by  Beza  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  any  investigation  of  the  age, 
history,  and  general  character  of  the  manuscript,  his  reprint 
might  almost  take  the  place  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Hansell  has  tried  to  steer  a course  between  these  two 
methods.  He  has  not,  like  the  Leyden  editors,  simply  taken  a 
manuscript  as  the  basis  of  a text;  nor  has  he  undertaken  to 
exhibit  the  various  manuscripts,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  exactly  as 
they  are  written.  His  Greek  is  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
his  punctuation  is  modern — an  arrangement  which  is  desirable  in 
a book  for  common  use ; and,  for  the  most  part,  the  extravagant 
mis-spelling  of  the  manuscript  is  corrected  into  the  regular 
orthography.  But  with  a certain  number  of  words  he  follows  the 
uncommon  or  barbarous  forms  of  the  manuscript.  ‘Htacisms,”  he 
says,  “ e.g.  tors  for  ealai,  &c.  are  given  in  the  notes,  but  not  in  the 
text  ”;  and  so  with  forms  like  cwlrjTuv,  &c.  But  “ such  forms 
as  XrigmaOs,  fi\dav,  &c.  have  been  retained  in  the  text,  and  marked 
with  the  symbol  of  variation.”  Mr.  Hansell  has  Lachmann’s 
authority  for  introducing  these  forms.  But  whatever  may  be  said 
for  giving  them  a place  in  a critical  text,  they  are  misleading  when 
brought  in  by  themselves,  apart  from  other  peculiarities  of  ortho- 
graphy, in  what  piu'ports  to  represent  the  text  of  a single  manu- 
script ; for  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
leaviqg  them  in  the  text  beyond  what  there  would  be  for  leaving 
the  “ itacisms,”  and  all  the  other  gross  mistakes  of  spelling.  There 
may  be  such  a reason,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  given.  It  is 
manifest  that,  if  the  reason  for  adopting  them  is  that  they  are  found 
in  manuscripts  like  the  Vatican,  the  true  worth  of  the  authority  is 
not  estimated  unless  it  is  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
occur  in  a text  disfigured  generally  and  throughout  by  a vulgar 
and  ignorant  fashion  of  spelling.  To  print  them  exclusively, 
while  other  variations,  undoubtedly  proofs  of  a “ vitiosa  et  plebeia 
loquendi  awrfQua,”  are  passed  over,  is  to  give  them  a dispropor- 
tionate and  untrue  prominence  among  the  peculiarities  of  the 
manuscript.  They  appear  much  less  important  and  noticeable  in 
the  actual  text,  in  company  with  a system  of  spelhng  for  which  a 
schoolboy  would  be  whipped,  than  standing  out  alone  in  the 
midst  of  Mr.  Hansell’s  careful  and  regular  orthography.  The 
inconvenience  is  that  an  unwarned  reader,  seeing  these  singular 
forms  specially  noticed,  might  carry  off  the  impression  that  he  had 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  characteristics  of  grammar  and  writing 
in  an  old  manuscript  compared  with  our  printed  books ; whereas 
he  would  have  an  extremely  imperfect  one. 

Mr.  Scrivener’s  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezes  is,  of  course,  a book 
of  higher  pretensions,  being  the  result  of  an  original  and  very  com- 
plete examination  of  the  manuscript ; but  his  work  shows  that  an 
old  text  may  be  represented  with  far  more  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness than  in  Mr.  Hansell’s  book,  and  yet  be  just  as  easy  to  read 
and  to  use.  It  is  more  imcouth  to  look  at ; but  the  Greek  of  Codex 
D is  just  as  plain  in  ]\L’.  Scrivener  as  in  hH.  Hansell,  and  you 
fm’ther  see  at  a glance  in  what  sort  of  way  it  was  written.  Mr. 
Scrivener  imdertook  an  important  work  in  editing  this  unique  and 
remarkable  document,  and  he  has  performed  it,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  with  great  industry  and  exactness,  and  great  good 
sense,  in  a preface  which  shows  the  most  minute  study,  and 
which  is  full  of  curious  matter,  he  gives  us  all  that  at  present 
can  be  made  out  concerning  this  strange  text.  The  variations  of 
other  manuscripts  are  little  compared  with  those  of  D.  They  are 
variations,  it  is  true,  which  scarcely  ever  affect  the  sense,  but  in 
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freedom  of  substitution  and  paraphrase  they  are  very  singular. 
Frequently  it  is  just  as  if,  out  of  the  mere  wantonness  of  capricious 
taste,  a word  found  in  the  common  text  was  displaced  for  another 
of  the  same  general  meaning,  but  which  suited  better  the  ear  or 
conception  of  the  copyist.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  the 
Gospels;  but  it  is  in  the  Acts  that  this  variation  reaches  its 
extreme : — 

When  we  turn  our  view  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  a text  the  like  to  which  we  have  no  experience  of  elsewheVe. 
While  the  general  course  of  the  history  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  remain 
the  same  as  in  our  commonly-received  text,  we  perpetually  encounter  long 
passages  in  Codex  Bezse  which  resemble  that  text  only  as  a loose  and  ex- 
planatory paraphrase  recalls  the  original  from  which  it  sprung.  Save  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  language  in  this  instance,  it  is  hardly  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  facts  to  assert  that  Cod.  D.  reproduces  the  textus  receptus  of  the 
Acts  much  in  the  same  waj"-  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  Chaldee  Targums 
does  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament : so  wide  are  the  variations  in  the 
diction,  so  constant  and  inveterate  the  practice  of  expanding  the  narrative 
by  means  of  interpolations  which  seldom  recommend  themselves  as  genuine 
by  even  a semblance  of  internal  probability.  Bornemann  has  indeed 
adopted  Cod.  Bezse  as  the  standard  to  which  he  would  make  all  other  autho- 
rities bend,  and  has  thus  produced  a work  of  which  Tischendorf  bluntly 
says  that  “ ssepe  dubites  per  ludumne  an  serio  scripta  legas.” 

The  manuscript  is  also  remarkable  for  its  interpolations, 
which  are  usually  repetitions,  more  or  less  changed,  in  one 
Gospel  of  passages  found  in  another,  but  which  in  one  or  two 
instances  are  found,  in  substance,  nowhere  else.  The  manuscript 
is  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  has  been  confidently  held 
that  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  curious  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek  is  that  the  Greek  has  been  corrupted  from  a loose  and 
imperfect  Latin  translation.  Mr.  Scrivener  proves  completely 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  Latin  translation  which  now  accompanies  it 
must  have  been  made,  and  servilely  made,  from  the  opposite 
Greek,  or  a text  almost  identical  with  it.  He  puts  the  date  of 
the  present  manuscript  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ; but  he 
gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  represents  an  older  manuscript 
which  it  copied  exactly  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lines, 
and  which  was  written  in  the  second,  or  at  latest  the  third, 
century.  His  main  ground  for  this  opinion  is  the  singular  corre- 
spondence, in  remarkable  and  characteristic  readings,  of  this  text 
with  the  Syriac  versions  at  one  extremity  of  Christendom,  and 
with  the  Latin  translations  used,  and  exhibited  in  citations,  by 
African,  Gallican,  and  Italian  writers  — Cyprian  and  Augustine, 
Hilary,  Lucifer,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  translator  of  Irenseus  — at 
the  other.  This  correspondence  is  exhibited  in  great  detail,  and, 
as  Mr.  Scrivener  says,  is  far  too  constant  to  be  the  effect  of 
chance.  All  this,  he  thinks,  points  to  a text  current  both  in 
the  East  and  West  in  the  second  century — a text  which  was  freer 
and  looser,  and  less  careful  about  strict  literal  accuracy,  than  the 
one  which  afterwards  came  into  use.  On  the  question  whether  it 
is  a more  genuine  text  than  that  one  which  we  have,  he  abstains 
from  pronouncing.  Indeed,  he  justly  sa;^s  that  the  materials  for  a 
decision  are  not  yet  fitly  prepared,  even  if  they  are  in  our  hands  at 
all.  We  will  only  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  curious  example  of 
debased  Latin  presented  in  the  version  which  accompanies  the 
Greek.  The  Latin  of  the  translator  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  Greek  which  he  was  reading.  He  imi- 
tates in  Latin  the  Greek  genitive  absolute,  the  double  negative,  the 
genitive  after  a comparative,  the  construction  of  neuter  plural 
nouns  with  a singular  verb,  and  he  even  tries  to  express  the  article. 
His  inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns,  his  use  of  prepositions,  and  his 
spelling  are  equally  remarkable  as  examples  of  the  transition 
through  which  Latin  was  passing  at  the  time.  Mr.  Scrivener 
thinks  that  the  version  was  made  in  the  South  of  France,  and,  if 
so,  it  supplies  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the 
common  language  in  the  fifth  centuiy. 


CRUISES  OF  THE  SUMTER  AND  ALABAMA* 

The  career  of  Captain  Semmes,  in  command  of  the  Sumter  and 
the  Alabama,  affords  a remarkable  example  of  great  results 
attained  by  the  judicious  use  of  slender  means.  The  little  vessel 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sumter,  constituted,  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Confederate  navy,  was  a screw- 
steamer  of  501  tons  burthen,  which  had  plied  as  a packet-ship 
between  Havannah  and  New  Orleans.  The  armament  given  to  her 
consisted  of  one  8-inch  gun  and  four  24-pounders.  Her  crew, 
including  officers,  numbered  106.  She  evaded  the  blockading 
force,  and  put  to  sea  from  New  Orleans  on  June  30,  1861.  Three 
days  afterwards  she  made  her  first  prize.  After  cruising  for  some 
months  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  she 
put  into  Martinique  for  coal.  The  United  States  steamer  Iroquois, 
of  about  double  the  Sumter's  strength,  arrived  shortly  afterwards 
in  pursuit  of  her.  The  captain  of  the  Iroquois  seems  at  first  to 
have  contemplated  attacking  her,  without  regard  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  port.  But  the  French  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  their 
batteries  would  open  on  whichever  party  struck  the  first  blow.  The 
United  States  cruiser,  finding  that  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  treat  the  Sumter  as  a pirate,  and  knowing  that,  if  she  came  to 
anchor,  the  twenty-four  hours’  rule  would  be  applied,  remained 
outside  the  harbour,  trusting  to  her  friends  on  shore  to  in- 
form her  by  signal  of  the  Sumter's  movements.  The  escape 
of  Captain  Semmes  out  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Pierre  was  an 
exploit  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  British  and 

* The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter,  From  the  Private  Journals 
and  other  Papers  of  Commander  R.  Semmes,  C.S.N,,  and  other  Officers. 
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American  navies  of  former  days,  and  it  proved  that  the  use  of 
steam  had  not  taken  away  all  scope  for  the  display  of  skill  and 
daring  upon  the  sea.  On  the  evening  of  November  23,  before  the 
rising  of  the  moon.  Captain  Semmes  determined  to  attempt  the 
run.  The  enemy  being  on  the  Sumter's  starboard  bow,  and  appa- 
rently standing  towards  the  north  point  of  the  roadstead,  the 
Sumter  was  steered  under  full  steam  for  the  south  point.  Signals 
were  made  to  the  Iroquois  by  means  of  blue  lights  from  a Yankee 
schooner  in  port.  Captain  Semmes  knew  that  these  signals  were 
arranged  to  indicate  his  direction ; so,  after  moving  a few  hundred 
yards,  he  doubled,  and  came  back  under  cover  of  the  land,  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  assure  himself  that  the  enemy  was  continuing  his 
course  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  conformity  with  the  signals  made 
to  him.  As  soon  as  the  engineer,  who  required  time  to  cool  his 
bearings,  was  ready  to  proceed,  all  steam  was  given  to  the  Sumter, 
and  she  stood  for  the  north  end  of  the  island.  As  she  approached 
it,  fortune,  which  had  before  seemed  unpropitious,  began  to  smile  ; 
for  the  rain-squall,  which  had  come  up  quite  unexpectedly, 
enveloped  her  in  its  friendly  folds,  and  shut  in  her  dense  clouds 
of  black  smoke,  which  were  the  worst  tell-tales  she  had 
to  dread.  The  first  half-hour’s  run  was  very  anxious  for 
the  Sumter's  crew ; but  as  they  began  to  lose  the  lights  of  the 
town,  and  to  draw  away  from  the  land,  they  knew  that  the  enemy 
had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and  that  they  had  successfully 
eluded  him.  The  crew  were  highly  delighted,  as  they  had  cause 
to  be,  at  the  success  of  their  commander’s  manceuvre ; “ but  I am 
not  sure,”  says  Captain  Semmes,  “that  an  old  boatswain’s  m.ate 
and  a hard  weather-beaten  quartermaster,  who  had  shaved  their 
heads  for  a close  fight,  were  not  disappointed  that  it  did  not  come 
off.” 

Shortly  after  her  escape  from  Martinique,  the  Sumter  shaped 
her  course  for  Europe.  She  entered,  first,  Cadiz,  where  she  was 
repaired,  and  afterwards  Gibraltar.  While  her  captain  was  trying 
to  obtain  coal,  he  discovered  that  her  boilers  were  worn  out ; and 
as  they  could  not  be  renewed  at  Gibraltar,  he  determined  to  pay 
off  his  crew,  and,  with  his  officers,  to  make  his  way  to  some  point 
where  he  might  serve  his  struggling  country  more  effectually  than 
by  continuing  to  command  a ship  which  was  unfit  to  go  to  sea. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  i86z,  the  was  surveyed  by  a 

board  of  officers  and  condemned.  During  her  seven  months’ 
cruise  slie  had  captured  eighteen  vessels,  of  which  seven  were 
burned,  and  two  were  released  on  ransom  bonds.  Having  taken 
her  early  prizes  into  a port  of  Cuba,  seven  of  them  were  released 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  two  prizes  were  recaptured  at  sea 
by  United  States  cruisers.  Thus  her  enemies  only  suffered  direct 
loss  in  the  case  of  half  of  the  Sumter's  cap  toes,  but  the  injury 
through  disturbance  of  trade  caused  by  alarm  at  her  depredations 
may  be  estimated  at  a very  large  additional  sum. 

In  June,  i86z,  Captain  Semmes  was  at  Nassau,  awaiting  the 
new  ship  which  Messrs.  Laird  were  building  for  him  at  Bfrken- 
head.  This,  he  says,  will  be  “a  fine  ship,  quite  equal  to  encounter 
any  of  the  enemy’s  ships  of  the  class  of  the  Iroquois,"  &c.  The 
celebrated  Alabama  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  service  of 
harassing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  in  her  build 
strength  had  been  rather  sacrificed  to  speed.  The  story  of  her 
escape  from  Liverpool,  and  of  her  meeting  at  Terceira,  in  the 
Azores,  with  vessels  which  brought  her  coals,  guns,  and  warlike 
stores,  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  She  took  the  sea,  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  towards  the  end  of  August,  1862,  and  cruised  for 
some  weeks  with  encouraging  success  in  the  track  of  vessels 
plying  between  North  American  ports  and  Great  Britain.  The 
speed  of  the  ship  under  sail  during  this  cruise,  and  her  behavioiu' 
in  bad  weather,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  on  board  of  her. 
Captain  Semmes  wished  to  appear  in  her  off  New  York,  but  when 
about  200  miles  distant  his  stock  of  coal  ran  short,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  under  sail  to  Martinique, 
where  a vessel  bringing  a supply  of  coal  from  England  was  to 
meet  him.  The  Alabama  anchored  at  Martinique  on  the  1 8th  of 
November,  just  twelve  months  after  the  Sumter  had  escaped 
from  the  same  harbour.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived,  when  the 
United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  of  far  superior  force, 
appeared  in  the  offing.  A fight  would  have  been  hope- 
less, but  evasion  proved  so  entirely  successful  that  the  San 
Jacinto  remained  cruising  for  several  days  before  the  harbom’  after 
the  Alabama  had  departed  and  had  betaken  herself  to  a small 
island  where  she  had  arranged  to  meet  her  tender  and  ship  her 
coals.  Having  obtained  this  necessary  supply,  the  Alabama  soon 
showed  that  she  knew  how  to  use  it.  She  intercepted  the 
mail-steamer  Ariel,  bound  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  having- 
on  board  140  marines  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  several 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  about  500  other  passengers. 
The  homeward-boimd  steamer,  which  would  have  on  board 
a large  quantity  of  gold  from  California,  would  have  been  a 
richer  prey,  but  the  Alabama  did  not  meet  with  her.  The 
next  point  of  rendezvous  for  coaling  and  refitting  was  well 
chosen  at  the  keys,  or  small  islands,  called  Areas,  where  the 
ship  and  her  tender  spent  a busy  and  undisturbed  Christmas. 
This  was  the  sort  of  place  which  might  have  been  selected  by 
buccaneers  for  a refit  in  the  course  of  a cruise  against  Spanish 
commerce.  From  the  remote  Areas  the  Alabama  returned  into 
the  busy  world  with  some  effect;  for  on  January  ii,  1863,  she 
appeared  off  Galveston,  enticed  the  United  States’  gun-boat 
Hatteras  out  to  sea,  engaged  and  sunk  her  in  about  thirteen 
minutes.  This  was  a smart  affair,  but  the  Alabama  had 
such  superiority  of  sfreugth  that  there  was  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  her  victory.  The  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  Uqtkras 
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■were  landed  at  Jamaica,  where  the  famous  Confederate 
cruiser  was  welcomed  heartily.  Then  followed  more  cruising', 
sometimes  with  the  excitement  of  chase  and  the  ioy  of  capture, 
and  then  with  the  burden  of  uneventful  days,  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  and  the  utter  weariness  of  the  barren  sea.  Captain 
Semmes  rn-ites  in  his  diary  that  he  has  reached  an  age  when  men 
long  for  quiet  and  repose.  Dming  the  war,  ease  must  not  be 
thought  of,  but  he  trusts  that  the  end  is  not  afar  off.  This  was 
written  nearly  eighteen  months  ago,  and  still  the  contest  rages 
with  unabated  fury.  The  Alabama's  cruise  is  ended,  but  the  war 
continues.  But  in  the  worst  of  weather,  and  in  the  depth  of 
dulness  and  despondency,  the  Alabama's  crew  could  always  find 
some  comfort  in  contemplation  of  the  splendid  sea-going  qualities 
of  their  ship.  The  enthusiastic  historian  of  the  cruise  says  that 
she  could  have  brought-to  the  Flying  Dutchman  himself  if  he  had 
attempted  to  pass  by  without  answering  a hail.  In  May  the 
Alabama  coaled  at  Bahia,  and  now  her  captain  determined  to 
change  his  scene  of  operations  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  The  ship  was  steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  she  arrived  on  July  29.  She  cruised  oft'  the  South  African 
coast  for  about  two  months,  making  several  prizes,  and  avoiding 
the  Vanderbilt,  which  had  come  in  quest  of  her.  She  next  ran 
eastward  nearly  3,000  miles  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then, 
shaping  a northerly  course,  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  on  November  10.  In  the  eastern  seas  she  took  a 
few  prizes,  but  the  terror  of  her  name  had  now  made 
United  States’  traders  scarce  on  the  marine  highways.  The 
cruiser  Wyoming,  which  pursued  her  in  these  waters,  met  with 
no  better  success  than  other  enemies  earlier  in  her  career. 
The  historian  tells,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  these  unsuc- 
cessful chases,  the  story  of  a Californian  settler  who  had  expressed 
a great  desire  to  encounter  a grisly  bear.  Having  found  a trail,  he 
followed  it  actively  for  some  hours,  and  then  suddenly  turned  off 
and  came  back  to  camp.  Being  asked  the  reason  of  his  conduct, 
he  answered  “ that  the  trail  was  getting  too  fresh.”  It  is  certainly 
difticult  to  rmderstand  the  long-continued  ill-success  of  the  United 
States’  cruisers  in  their  attempts  to  overtake  the  Alabama,  but, 
looking  to  that  vessel’s  end,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  compare 
her  pursuers  to  the  Californian  hunter  of  the  grisly  bear.  The 
Alabama  was  at  Singapore  on  the  22nd  December,  and  quitting 
now  the  Eastern  seas,  she  started  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
again,  and  thence  for  Europe.  Captain  Semmes’  reasons  for  taking 
this  course  were  that  the  enemy’s  trade  in  the  East  was  greatly 
reduced,  that  he  could  not  cruise  against  what  was  left  of  it  with- 
out coal,  which  could  not  easily  be  obtained,  and  that  his  ship 
would  soon  need  repairs,  which  could  only  be  done  in  Europe. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  1864,  the  Alabama  entered  Cherbourg, 
having  taken,  during  her  entire  cruise,  sixty-three  prizes. 

As  regards  the  closing  act  of  the  Alabama's  adventurous  career, 
it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  account  given  in  the  book  before  us 
with  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Frederick  Milnes  Edge,  who  professes  to 
state  the  result  of  inquiries  made  at  Cherbourg  after  the  engage- 
ment. This  pamphlet  is  much  more  rational  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  some  passages  which  express  an  extreme  Northern 
partisanship.  Probably  Mr.  Edge  is  not  far  wrong  when  he 
says : — 

The  contest  'was  decided  by  the  superiority  of  the  i i-inch  Dahlgren  guns 
of  the  Kearsarge  over  the  Blakely  rifle  and  the  vaunted  68-pounder  of  the 
Alabama,  in  conjunction  with  the  greater  coolness  and  surer  aim  of  the  former’s 
crew. 

In  smaller  guns  the  two  ships  were  pretty  nearly  equal.  The 
Kearsarge  carried  four  32-pounders  and  a 30-pounder  rifle,  and 
the  Alabama  six  32-pounders.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
a good  way  of  dealing  with  the  Dahlgren  guns  would  be 
to  keep  out  of  their  range;  but  this  action  was  fought  at  a 
distance  which  exactly  suited  them.  If  the  Alabama  had 
possessed  superior  speed,  she  might  perhaps  have  used  her  own 
guns  effectively  at  a distance  at  which  her  opponent’s  guns  would 
have  been  nearly  powerless.  But  the  Alabama  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  such  a distance,  and  if  she  had  made  the  attempt  it  would 
have  been  rmsuccessful.  Whether  the  Alabama's  gunnery  was 
bad  or  good,  it  was  certainly  ineffectual,  not  only  upon  that  part  of 
the  FTearsajv/e’s  hull  which  was  protected  by  her  spare  chain-cables, 
but  also  throughout  the  ship.  It  appears  probable  that  too  much 
importance  has  been  ascribed  to  this  extemporized  chain-armour, 
and  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  different  if  the  Kearsarge' s 
spare  cables  had  been  left  in  their  usual  place  in  her  hold.  The 
gunnery  of  the  Alabama  was  not  very  good,  her  shells  were  very 
bad,  her  hull  was  not  very  stout,  and  her  guns  at  middling  range 
were  inferior  in  power  to  her  opponent’s.  Here  are  adequate 
causes  of  her  defeat.  But,  to  ordinary  observation,  the  two 
ships  were  so  equally  matched  that  Captain  Semmes  was 
right  in  saying  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline 
the  combat.  The  bravest  man  can  fight  no  longer  when 
his  ship  sinks  under  him,  and  even  if  we  give  Captain  Semmes 
credit  for  being  the  most  shifty  navigator  since  Ulysses,  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  keep  his  ship 
afloat  after  she  had  been  hit  hard  by  1 1 -inch  shells.  The  conduct 
and  courage  of  Captain  Semmes  in  action  were  worthy  of  his 
cause  and  of  his  reputation,  but  the  qualities  by  which  he  -will 
be  hereafter  memorable  vdll  rather  be  the  judgment  with  which 
he  formed,  and  the  boldness  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
executed,  his  plans.  With  a single  ship  he  long  defied  all  the 
cruisers  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  swept  her  commercial 
navy  from  the  seas.  Whether  that  peace  for  which  Captain 
Semmes  sighed  during  the  lonely  hours  of  his  cruise  comes  soon 


or  late,  this  at  least  is  certain,  tliat  tlic  flag  under  which  the 
Alabama  cruised  has  contributed  a memorable  episode  to  the  naval 
history  of  the  world. 


WESTWOOD’S  CHRONICLE  OP  THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.* 

Me.  COLEEIDGE  loved  to  describe  himself  as  a man  living 
not  in  but  beside  time,  contemplating  but  not  carried  along 
by  the  stream  of  opinions  or  events.  Such  another  bystander 
at  the  world’s  game  was  Sir  Thomas  Bro'wne.  A gi’eat  revolution 
was  enacting  before  his  eyes ; and  some,  though  not  the  most 
impetuous  of  its  movements,  were  felt  by  him  in  his  adopted  city, 
Norwich.  Yet  neither  in  his  works  nor  in  his  familiar  letters  do 
we  discover  any  trace  of  his  taking  to  heart,  or  being  more  than 
momentarily  disturbed  by,  the  undulations  of  the  political  ground. 
He  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  Charles’s  decapitation,  to 
Cromwell’s  victories,  to  anything  said  or  done  during  the  convul- 
sions of  twenty  years — 1640-& — to  the  triumph  of  the  second 
Charles’s  retm-n,  to  the  headings,  hangings,  the  profligacy  and  the 
plots  of  that  reign.  He  dissected,  botanized,  stocked  his  museum, 
prescribed  for  patients,  corresponded  with  nearly  every  learned 
Briton  and  with  many  learned  foreigners  of  the  time,  as  calmly 
as  if  there  had  been  “ silence,”  not  for  “ the  space  of  half  an  hour,” 
but  for  nearly  half  a century — 1637-1682 — upon  all  questions  reli- 
gious, political,  practical,  or  theoretical.  By  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  medical  and  meditative  knight  would  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  for  such  epicurean  equanimity. 

Another  of  these  calm  personages,  contemporary  with  Bro'wne, 
was  Isaak  Walton.  Eightly  and  characteristically  did  he  entitle 
his  Compleat  Angler  the  Contemplative  Man’s  Eecreation.  The  year 
of  its  publication  (1653)  resounded  with  the  trampling  of  horse 
and  foot,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  strife  of  tongues,  with  plots, 
jealousies,  hard  words,  and  fears.  In  that  year,  half  the  English 
nation  was  looking  over  the  Channel  for  its  rightful  monarch ; the 
other  half  was  divided  between  a Eepublic  and  a Protector,  the 
power  of  Parliament  and  the  power  of  the  sword,  beside  in^te 
subdivisions  of  the  main  controversy — Levellers,  Fifth-Monarchy- 
men.  Anabaptists — increasing  the  general  confusion,  and  clamour- 
ing with  opposite  cries  like  so  many  distracted  builders  of  Babel. 
Yet  in  this  very  year,  and  from  the  very  heart  of  the  dominant 
chaos,  came  forth  the  most  peaceful  of  pastorals — a pastoral  which 
has  not  passed  away  like  so  many  other  Arcadias,  but  ptiU  lives 
among  the  books  of  an  Englishman’s  fireside,  is  still  read  by  active 
as  well  as  contemplative  men,  and  is  still  occasionally  re-edited  and 
annotated. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Brovrae’s  politics  we  know  as  little  as  he  knew 
himself  of  the  tenants  of  the  Walsingham  “ Urnes.”  Of  Walton’s, 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a King  and  Church  man,  at  least  if,  like 
other  men,  he  may  be  known  by  his  company.  His  house  in  Fleet 
Street  was  open  to  divines  who  preached  in  secret  chambers,  to 
laymen  who  went  heavily  for  the  loss  of  broad  acres,  or,  what  they 
mourned  stiU  more,  the  loss  of  their  King  and  Martyr.  His  Lives 
show  his  predilections.  Yet,  though  he  sighed  over  sceptre  and 
cro'wn,  over  cathedral  stalls  turned  into  stables,  for  noble  men 
discoroneted,  for  learned  men  banished  from  their  colleges  and 
libraries,  his  placid  and  cheerful  nature  did  not  fail  him.  Meadows 
and  streams,  the  song  of  birds  and  milkmaids.  May  mornings  and 
angling  were  more  to  him  than  Crown  or  Covenant,  and  consoled 
him  for  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Kedar,  environed  by  men  of  war 
or  men  of  plots  and  stratagems.  That  tm-bulent  time  contained 
like  spirits  with  his  own.  Five  editions  of  the  Compleat  Angler 
were  published  in  the  author’s  life-time ; and  if  the  -wild  Esaus 
of  the  day  made  more  noise,  the  contemplative  Isaak  became  as 
well  known  to  London  citizens  as  if  he  had  ridden  a-field  with 
Skippon  or  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Hugh  Peters.  Seldom  has 
such  a prize  in  life’s  lottery  been  drawn  as  that  awarded  to  Isaak 
Walton.  One  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  all  Plato’s  writings 
— and  there  are  many  in  them  which  belong  to  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head — is  that  scene  in  his  Republic  in  which  the  souls, 
compelled  after  cycles  of  years  to  re-invest  themselves  with  fleshly 
integuments,  draw,  before  re-passing  the  river  of  oblivion,  the  lots 
of  their  renewed  earthly  life.  While  the  less  experienced  or  the 
less  disheartened  of  the  yet  disembodied  spirits  select  the  lives  of 
kings,  counsellors,  or  conquerors,  the  much-tried  Ulysses,  who 
had  seen  many  men  and  many  cities,  takes  for  himself  the 
lot  of  an  obscure  unoccupied  person — jiiov  dvdpdg  Iouptou  Kcd 
aTTpaygovoQ.  If  we  adopt  Plato’s  theory,  the  pre-existent 
Isaak  must  have  been  some  overtaxed  monarch  or  minister  of 
State,  some  prophet  calling  vainly  upon  a nation  to  repent,  some 
Moses  or  Alfred  who  had  drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  human 
greatness.  His  lot  was  that  of  a linen-draper,  and  this,  it  may  be 
thought,  was  quiet  and  obscure  enough  for  a contented  spirit. 
He  married,  wisely  and  well,  a “ woman  of  remarkable  prudence 
and  primitive  piety.”  He  was  diligent,  and  accordingly  he  throve 
in  business,  and  he  had  troops  of  friends,  many  of  them  far  higher 
in  station  than  himself.  But,  happy  as  these  circumstances  are, they 
are  not  the  sum  of  Isaak’s  felicity.  He  retired  from  the  “ drapery- 
line in  1643,  and  lived  forty  years  afterwards  in  uninterrupted 
leisure.”  If  he  and  Ulysses  have  by  this  time  met  in  Hades,  Isaak 
may  fairly  consider  himself  a match  for  the  wisest  of  the  long- 
haired and  well-booted  Achaeans. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Compleat  Angler  is  a record  of  the  popu- 
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larity  of  Walton’s  book.  Though  merely  a bibliographical  record 
of  its  various  phases  and  mutations,  Mr.  Thomas  Westwood  has 
handled  his  subject  so  as  to  render  it  entertaining-  as  well  as 
instructive.  He  thus  records  his  first  knowledge  of  the  book : — 

In  the  ragged  regiment  of  Charles  Lamb’s  hook  tatterdemalions  at  Enfield 
(a  regiment  I was  permitted  to  manoeuvre  at  will,  though  not  much  taller 
at  the  time  than  its  tallest  folio) — [BonaventurEe  Opera,  or  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle’s  works  prohablj',  according  to  Elia] — was  an  early  copy  of  the 
Compleat  Angler,  I believe  (for  these  were  not  biblio-maniacal  days),  Haw- 
kins’ edition  of  1760.  This  was  my  chief  treasure,  my  pearl  of  price ; and, 
perched  on  the  forked  branch  of  an  ancient  apple-tree,  in  the  little  overgrown 
orchard,  and  at  an  elevation  from  which  I could  almost  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  marshy  levels  of  the  Lea  itself,  it  was  my  delight  to  sally  forth  with 
Piscator,  on  that  perennial  May  morning,  to  dib  with  him  for  logger- 
headed chub,  to  listen  to  his  discourse,  to  learn  his  songs  by  heart,  to  store 
up  his  precepts,  and  to  steep  my  boyish  mind  in  the  picturesque  darkness  of 
his  manifold  superstitions. 

Though  no  angler  himself.  Lamb  was  a lover  of  angling  books,  and  I well 
remember  his  relating  to  me,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  a quaint,  scholastic 
figure,  under  the  apple-tree  aforesaid,  how  he  had  pounced  upon  his  early 
copy  in  some  ramshackled  repository  of  marine-stores,  and  how  grievous 
had  been  his  disappointment  in  finding  that  its  unlikely-looking  owner  knew 
as  much  of  its  market  value  as  himself. 

There  were  learned  writers  on  angling  “ before  Agamemnon  ” ; 
but  they  are  known  to  angling  biographers  or  book-collectors 
only,  such  as  Mr.  Westwood,  and  they  were  hard,  dry  practitioners 
of  the  art.  Walton  opened  its  '^sacred  fountains  ” to  the  iminiti- 
ated  at  the  same  time  that  he  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
wise.  A sport  which  fishes,  worms,  and  frogs  must  consider 
cruel,  and  needing  an  Act  for  its  prevention,  and  which  men  can 
hardly  pronounce  kind,  he  invested  with  so  much  pictorial  grace, 
such  healthy  cheerfulness,  and  such  peaceful  philosophy,  that, 
while  reading  his  book,  we  no  more  commiserate  its  victims  than 
we  pity  oxen  in  the  slaughter-house.  As  in  flogging,  so  in  ang- 
ling, opinions  differ  according  to  the  end  of  the  rod  which  falls  to 
one’s  share.  That  Isaak,  the  quiet  enthusiast,  who  would  not  have 
trodden  on  a worm  needlessly,  though  for  his  art’s  sake  he  would 
impale  it  remorselessly,  never  dreamt  of  the  pain  he  gave  to  ver- 
tebrate or  invertebrate  animals,  is  shown  by  his  crowning  plea  for 
the  superiority  of  angling  over  all  other  pursuits.  “If  I might 
be  judge,”  he  says,  “ God  never  did  make  a more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  angling  ” ; and  honest  Isaak  believed  even 
8s  he  -wrote.  He  would  not  have  understood  the  philosophical 
maxim  ofiWordsworth — 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels ; ' 

or  he  would  have  saddled  Venator  or  Auceps  with  the  application 
of  it,  but  Piscator — ^never.  He  quotes  Scripture,  and  not  in  hard 
Puritan  fashion,  but  reverently  and  trustfully,  in  vindication  of 
angling.  He  numbers  the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.  He 
refers  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  four  of  the  twelve  Apostles  were 
fishermen,  and  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them  for  their  call- 
ing. “ He  found  that  the  hearts  of  such  men,  by  nature,  were 
fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness ; men  of  mild  and  sweet 
and  peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  most  anglers  are.” 

The  fid-st  edition  of  the  Compleat  Angler  was  as  modest  in  garb 
as  the  ex-linendraper  himself.  It  was 

A small  square  duodecimo,  clad  in  a modest  over-coat  of  brown  calf.  Not 
a noticeable  book  amongst  others  by  any  means,  and  yet  superior  to  most  of 
its  class  in  point  of  adornment  by  virtue  of  those  plates  of  fish,  which  the 
author  thought  it  just  to  endorse  with  his  approval,  and  which  are  indeed 
verj'  daintily  and  delicately  handled. 

Of  this  humble  volume  the  price  to  collectors  is  twelve  guineas 
and  itpwards — a sum  large  enough  to  bewilder  even  the  quiet 
brains  of  Isaak,  if  priced  catalogues  be  admitted  into  Elysium. 
As  miTch  astonished  would  he  be  to  learn  that  fifty-three  editions 
or  reprints  of  it  have,  up  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Westwood’s  “ Chroni- 
cle,” issued  from  the  press,  and  that  it  has  been  translated,  though 
in  each  case  scurvily  enough,  into  French  and  German.  Little 
dreamed  Isaak,  while  entertaining  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  at  his  board  in  Fleet  Street,  or  conferring  with  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  on  the  life  of  that  subtle  and  incomprehensible  divine, 
that  his  name  would  be  bruited  abroad  as  widely  as  theirs,  and 
that  his  book  would  be  read  by  tens  of  thousands  who  never  saw 
or  opened  their  folios.  His  grain  of  mustard-seed  grew  up  into  a 
stately  tree. 

Living,  however,  Walton  enjoyed  a reputation  he  never  looked 
for.  He  died  in  1683,  and  in  1676  a fifth  edition,  sometimes 
bearing  the  title  of  “ The  Universal  Angler,”  was  published.  All 
material  additions  and  improvements  were  indeed  made  by  the 
author  twenty-one  years  earlier.  Mr.  Westwood  observes — 

The  success  of  Walton’s  first  essay  in  angling  literature  seems  to  have 
stimulated  him  to  increased  effort  in  preparing  the  second  edition  for  the 
press.  He  all  but  re-wrote  the  work,  in  fact,  adding  more  than  one-tliird 
(109  pages)  to  its  original  bulk,  and  introducing  many  improvements.  The 
interlocutors  are  three  in  this  edition — Piscator,  Venator  (who  takes  the 
place  of  Viator),  and  Auceps.  Some  verj’-  slight  variations  occur  in  the 
Dedication,  but  several  passages  were  added  to  the  Address  to  the  Header, 
wherein  Walton  says,  “that  in  this  second  impression  there  are  many 
enlargements,  gathered  both  by  my  own  observation  and  the  communication 
of  my  friends.” 

Fame  and  oblivion  had  a sharp  struggle  for  Walton’s  name,  and 
oblivion  seemed  for  a time  likely  to  prevail.  Seventy-four  years 
passed  away  without  a sixth  impressiou  of  the  Compleat  Angler ; 
then,  in  1 750,  Moses  Browne  revived  the  name,  though  not  as  yet 
the  glory,  of  Isaac  Walton. 

On  the  head  of  Mose.s,  Mr.  Westwood — while  acknowledging 


his  “ obligation  for  his  revival  of  a book  that  had  too  long  fallen 
into  desuetude  ” — empties  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  is  a prig, 
.a  blunderer  “bent  on  endowing  the  world  with  a new  edition  of 
the  Compleat  Angler,  enhanced  with  some  finishing  touches  of  his 
own.”  He  is  so  iU  acquainted  -with  Walton’s  history  as 
to  make  “ son  Cotton  ” marry  Isaak’s  daughter,  whereas 
the  relationship  between  staid  Isaak  and  “cheerful,  hearty 
Mr.  Cotton,”  as  Elia  terms  him,  was  simply  imaginary  and 
adoptive.  Worse  than  blundering  is  the  impertinence  of  Moses 
in  pruning,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  “the  inaccuracies”  and  “re- 
dundancies,” as  he  has  the  assurance  to  call  them,  of  Walton,  and 
in  suppressing  his  “ absurdities,”  to  suit  the  feeble  and  depraved 
taste  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Moses  indeed  showed  some  signs 
of  grace  in  a second  edition,  1759,  but  not  so  many  as  to  escape 
the  muttered  anathema  maranaiha  of  Mr.  Westwood. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  know  nothing  of  Moses  Browne, 
and  will  learn  little  of  him  from  this  “ Chronicle  ” beyond  the 
fact  that  he  edited,  and  in  some  sort  brought  to  life  again, 
the  Compleat  Angler,  we  may  offer  a little  information  on  the 
subject.  Moses  Browne,  then,  was  not  only  “a  pen-cutter” 
by  trade,  as  Mr.  Westwood  says,  “and  a priest,”  but  also  a 
dramatic  as  well  as  piscatory  poet,  and  Vicar  of  Olney.  It  was  in 
his  house  that  Lady  Hesketh  lodged  when  she  came  to  that  dreary 
lace-making  town  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  Cowper.  John  Newton 
was  Browne’s  cm-ate,  and  Cecil  says  of  him  that  “he  was  an 
evangelical  minister  and  a good  man.”  Like  Eli,  he  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  though,  like  him,  Moses  did  not  break  his 
neck,  yet  he  was  too  indulgent  to  his  sons,  and  was  brought  by 
them  into  difficulties.  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  patron,  who  had 
given  him  the  vicarage  of  Olney,  obtained  for  him  in  addition 
the  chaplaincy  of  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  where  Moses 
lived  in  tolerable  comfort,  and  died  in  fullness  of  years.  His 
poems,  though  they  have  not  obtained  a place  in  the  General  Col- 
lections, are,  in  Southey’s  opinion,  “ better  entitled  to  it  than  some 
which  are  found  there.” 

Hawkins’s  first  edition  of  the  Compleat  Angler  appeared  in 
1760,  thus  treading  immediately  on  the  heels  of  Browne's  second 
edition  of  1759.  Between  the  editors  fierce  war  arose,  in  which 
the  elder  of  them  was  the  aggressor.  Hawkins  restored  Walton’s 
text  to  its  original  purity,  repudiated  the  impertinences  of  Moses, 
and  replaced  the  Piscatory  Pastoral  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
author  left  it.  Mr.  Westwood  “hardly  knows  whether  the 
triumph  of  the  Compleat  Angler  on  its  first  advent,  in  the  thick  of 
the  great  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  struggle,  was  an  incident  more 
paradoxical  in  its  kind  than  the  re-establishment  of  the  pastoral 
as  an  English  classic  in 

The  tea-cup  times  of  hood  and  hoop. 

And  when  the  patch  was  worn.” 

With  the  nineteenth  century,  the  editions  of  the  Compleat  Angler 
increase  and  multiply.  Bagster’s,  Gosden’s,  Major's,  Rennie’s, 
Pickering’s,  and  others  pass  in  rapid  review  before  Mr.  Westwood. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, his  “ Chronicle  ” becomes  almost  entirely  bibliographical,  and 
accordingly  is  fitter  for  consultation  by  anglers  and  book- collectors 
than  for  the  general  unpiscatory  or  rmbibliographical  reader.  He 
is  justly  severe  on  some  modern  fopperies  intended  to  honour,  but 
really  injurious  to,  Walton;  and  in  his  condemnation  of  Stothard’s 
designs  for  the  Contemplative  Man’s  Recreation  ” we  heartily 
agree : — 

Stothard  [Mr.  Westwood  saj^s,  after  commending  Inskipp’s  dra-wing  of 
fishes]  was  probably  selected  for  this  task  less  for  his  eligibility,  than  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  painter  a-la-mode  of  the  day.  Of  his  graceful  services 
as  a book-illustrator  we  have  a lively  remembrance,  but  the  “ Compleat 
Angler”  seems  to  have  lain  beyond  bis  beat,  his  genius  being  of  that 
Watteauish  character  that  luxuriates  more  in  Arcadian  revels  and  the  fetes 
champetres  of  conventional  life  than  in  the  embodiment  of  the  simple  English 
pastoral.  He  was  no  angler  besides,  and  the  fact  betrays  itself,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  many  minute  but  conclusive  points.  That  his  costumes,  in  these 
plates,  are  archseologically  correct,  in  a general  sense,  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
they  are  correct  in  their  application  to  the  angler,  we  refuse  to  believe.  All 
frill  and  frippery,  Piscator  and  his  associates  are  attired  as  if  for  a stroll, 
snuff-box  and  cane  in  hand,  among  the  scented  exquisites  of  the  Mall,  rather 
than  for  rough  encounter  with  "brake  and  briar  by  the  river-side.  Their 
faces  throughout  are  weak  and  meaningless,  and  Piscator,  in  the  salutation 
plate,  were  it  not  for  the  rod  he  carries,  might  be  mistaken  for  a beggar,  in 
easy  circumstances,  imploring  an  alms. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LUDWIG  TIECK.* 

SINCE  Madlle.  LudmiUa  Assiug  scandalized  so  many  circles 
by  tbe  publication  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  letters 
to  her  uncle  Varnbagen,  no  con-espondence  bas  been  given  to 
tbe  world  at  all  approaebing  in  variety  of  interest  to  tbe  two 
volumes  of  letters  to  Ludwig  Tieck  now  before  us.  No  serious 
ebargo  of  indiscretion  is  to  be  made  against  tbeir  editor,  M.  Karl 
von  Holtei,  wbo  bas  been  kno-wn  for  many  years  botli  as 
an  autbor  and  an  actor,  and  as  one  of  tbe  very  lightest 
skirmisbers  of  that  Romantic  school  which  so  long  acknow- 
ledged Tieck  as  its  chief.  Tieck  bad  preserved,  bound  up 
in  thick  quarto  volumes,  eveiytbing  which  be  thought  worth 
preserving  out  of  bis  immense  con-espondence ; and  nothing 
remained  for  tbe  editor  but  to  reject  what  seemed  totally  un- 
interesting at  tbe  present  day,  or  likely  in  any  way  to  give  offence 
to  living  personages.  Tbe  only  sinner  in  tbe  latter  respect,  whoso 
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misdeeds  tlie  editor  thought  it  scarcely  •worth  his  -while  to  screen 
from  an  eager  public,  is  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  “ far  worse 
small  perfidies  on  whose  part  are  already  before  the  world,”  and 
who  accordingly  appears  once  more  in  his  double  character  of  a 
bitter  satirist  of  the  Court  whose  bread  he  was  undoubtedly 
eating,  and  a generous  protector  of  young  and  struggling  fellow- 
labourers.  He  is  sufficiently  sarcastic  against  princes  in  general, 
and  those  of  Hanover  in  particular ; against  parsons,  as  represented 
by  " one  T.,  who  looks  for  the  Saviour  in  my  Kosmos  and  can’t 
find  him,  but  notwithstanding  communicates  to  me  much  tedious 
information  about  the  potato-disease  ” ; and  against  the  fancies  of 
the  Court,  which  include  “M.  Tholuck,  religious  matters, 
family  prayers,  and  even  cruelty  against  animals.”  But 
wliilo  scarcely  anything  has  been  admitted  in  the  letters  of 
any  other  correspondent  which  could  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  any  member  of  the  -wide  social  and  literary  circle 
■with  whom  Tieck  came  in  contact,  the  editor  has  himself 
been  guilty  of  a gi-eat  sin  of  commission  by  the  absurd 
system  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  volumi- 
nous materials.  For  what  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  to 
arrange  the  letters  alphabetically  according  .to  the  names  of  their 
writers,  instead  of  according  to  their  dates  or  subject-matter?  It 
is  all  very  well  for  M.  von  Holtei  to  inform  his  readers  that  the 
correspondence  will  only  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who 
have  previously  made  themselves  masters  of  Kopeke’s  biography 
of  Tieck  ; but  every  reader  would  have  preferred  the  editor’s  ex- 
pending his  labour  in  something  like  a methodical  arrangement  of 
the  entire  mass  of  letters,  instead  of  in  the  composition  of  the 
often  extremely  flippant  “critical”  notices  prefixed  by  him  to 
each  separate  batch. 

Among  the  various  literary  notabilities  whose  letters  fill  these 
first  two  volumes  (for  there  are  only  one  or  two  from  Tieck’s  own 
handj,  and  who  range  from  J.  J.  Ampere  to  Moerike — the  first 
volume  pausing,  with  modest  emphasis,  upon  two  letters  from  the 
editor  himself — will  be  foimd  a great  number  of  the  coryphees,  as 
well  as  of  the  humbler  followers  and  outside  admirers  of  the 
Bomantic  school.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Tieck  lived  to 
witness  the  gradual  decay  and  extinction  of  that  school,  of  which 
he  had  been  at  once  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most 
devoted  adherents.  Born  in  1773,  it  was  his  lot,  dm'ing 
a life  of  eighty  years,  not  only  to  live  through  a great  part 
of  the  classical  period  of  German  literature,  but  to  survive 
most  of  the  Eomanticists  who  were  its  heirs.  His  earliest 
literal-}'  efforts  were  published  by  Nicolai  of  Berlin — that 
walldng  caricatoe  of  Lessing  who  plied  his  pigmy  weapon 
of  criticism  and  parody  against  Herder,  Kant,  and  Goethe  alike. 
Tieck’s  marriage  connects  him  to  a certain  degree  with  Lessing 
himself,  for  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  l)r.  Alberti  of  Hamburg, 
a leading  opponent  of  the  notorious  pastor  Gotze.  But  Tieck  soon 
freed  himself  from  the  influences  of  the  Liberal  school,  and  in 
Jena  lived  for  some  months  in  the  society  of  the  Schlegels,  Bren- 
tano,  and  other  leading  Romanticists.  It  was  at  this  time,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  he  first  began  to 
write  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  school,  with  nearly  all  the  members 
of  which,  both  of  the  older  and  yoimger  generation,  he  ever  after- 
wards kept  up  relations  of  intimacy.  Thus  in  these  volumes 
letters  from  Amim,  Clemens  Brentano,  Bettina,  Baudissin,  and 
Malsburg  are  interspersed  with  others  from  Immermann  and 
Hebbel.  Of  Heine  alone — ^the  black  sheep  among  the  Eoman- 
ticists, but  at  the  same  time  undeniably  superior  to  all  of 
them  both  as  a poet  and  a prose- writer — we  find  no  mention  except 
a priggish  remark  of  Tieck’s  to  the  efi’ect  that  he  is  ineffably  dis- 
gusted to  find  Immermann  so  highly  praised  by  Heine,  and 
anotlier  somewhat  aflected  statement  that  he  had  only  very 
recently  read  the  later  productions  of  “this  gipsy.”  One  of  the 
principal  objections  which  have  frequently  been  made  to  the 
Eomantic  school,  with  regard  to  its  effect  on  German  literature,  is 
its  barrenness  of  creative  genius;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  with 
an  unprecedentedly  extensive  apparatus,  if  we  may  make  use  of  the 
expression,  comparatively  little  that  was  original  was  produced. 
Tieck,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  avert  such  a reproach  from  the 
literary  fame  of  himself  and  his  associates ; for  besides  numerous 
translations  and  works  of  a critical  character  he  produced 
original  -jvorks  in  great  number,  and  some  of  undeniable 
excellence.  His  Octavianus  and  Genoveva  entitle  him  to  a 
distinguished  place  among  German  dramatists,  and  the  former 
at  the  same  time  gives  evidence  of  his  powers  as  a 
lyrical  poet.  His  Phantasus,  a purer  and  more  ambitious  Decame- 
ron, also  deserved  its  long  popularity,  though  the  framework 
may  be  objected  to  as  somewhat  stiff.  At  the  same  time,  the 
constant  attempts  made  by  his  admirers  to  place  him  by  the  side, 
or  even  over  the  head  of  Goethe,  of  which  there  is  abmidant 
evidence  in  these  letters,  can  now  raise  nothing  but  a smile  at  the 
vanity  which  allowed  Tieck  to  listen  to  them.  The  days  of  the 
Eomanticists  have  now  passed  away ; and  none  remain  but  a few 
very  feeble  twitterers  to  pipe  of  the  greenwood  and  the  merry 
days  of  old,  of  which  they  used  to  sing  so  persistently  in  every 
kind  of  key.  But  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  school,  that  if  it 
failed,  its  failure  was,  at  all  events,  a noble  one.  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  it  is  true,  at  first  looked  coldly  on  these  ‘writers  as 
dilettanti;  but  when  the  former  himself  imdertook  what  he 
called  his  Hegira  from  the  political  troubles  of  the  present  to  the 
atriarchal  atmosphere  of  the  past,  and  in  his  West-Eastern  Divan 
egan  to  praise  the  Orientals  for  “ the  breadth  of  their  faith  and 
the  nan’owness  of  their  thought,”  he  enrolled  himself  for  a time 


among  a school  whoso  principle  it  was  to  appropriate  and  assimi- 
late everything  far  and  near,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  their  poetic 
subjectivities.  With  the  decidedly  Christian  tendency  of  the 
Eomanticists,  however,  neither  Goethe  nor  Schiller — the  one  with 
his  real,  the  other  with  liis  half-and-half  Hellenistic  culture — could 
be  expected  to  sympatliize.  In  one  of  the  four  letters  from  Goethe 
to  Tieck  in  this  collection,  he  observes : — 

It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the  disjecta  memlra  of  our  anarchical 
literary  and  artistic  circles,  so  many  gather  round  the  standard  of  the  saints, 
-which,  it  must  be  confessed,  after  the  manner  of  sects,  takes  under  its  pro- 
tection the  poor  in  understanding  and  talent. 

But  he  is  here  referring  to  a section  of  the  school  to  whoso  ten- 
dency Tieck  generally  remained  a stranger,  and  against  which  he 
had  on  this  occasion  even  stood  forth  as  an  opponent.  Nor  did 
Tieck  ever  share  in  the  ultimate  development  of  the  Christian  ten- 
dency of  the  school  which  logically  drove  Frederick  Schlegel  and 
others  into  Roman  Catholicism-  It  is,  however,  precisely  to  this 
extreme  development  that,  in  other  fields  than  that  of  literature, 
Romanticism  has  owed  its  most  lasting  influence.  The  revival 
of  German  art  was  contemporaneous  with  a return  to  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  earlier  times,  and  Cornelius,  Hess, 
and  others  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  derived  their  inspiration  from 
this  source.  Among  Tieck’s  correspondents  -will  bfe  found 
Sulpice  Boisseree,  a name,  we  believe,  very  little  known  in 
England  as  yet.  To  him,  however,  is  o-wing  the  greatest 
architectural  work  of  the  present  century — the  resumption  of  the 
building  of  Cologne  Cathedral  according  to  the  original  plan,  of 
which  he  recalled  the  principles  and  details.  Sulpice  Boisseree  has 
not  lived  to  see  the  interior  of  that  glorious  temple  at  last  (in  the 
autumn  of  last  year)  cleared  of  all  obstructions,  including  the 
screen  wliich  divided  choir  from  nave,  and  thrown  open  in  all  its 
magnificent  expanse.  Tieck  appears  to  have  taken  a deep  interest 
in  every  kind  of  art  (his  brother’s  name  occupies  an  honoured  place 
among  modem  German  sculptors)  ; but  he  was  himself  only  a 
dilettante  in  this  respect,  as  his  severer  critics  assert  that  he  showed 
himself  in  everything  that  related  to  verbal  and  linguistic  cri- 
ticism in  his  studies  of  the  old  German  and  English  writers. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  Tieck  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  dramaturgist  and  second  director  of  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  for  which  nobody  could  have  been  as 
well  qualified  as  himself.  German  actors  seemed  to  have  looked 
upon  him  in  the  light  of  an  incarnated  Academy,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  letter  of  the  distinguished  Edward  Devrient,  craving 
Tieck’s  decision  ex  cathedra  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  g on 
the  stage.  But,  both  in  his  capacity  of  a theatrical  director  and 
of  a literary  star,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  infliction  of  far  more 
onerous  requests.  Pretty  actresses  and  starving  poets  alternate 
applications  for  his  kind  offices.  Among  these  begging  letters  the 
editor  has  cruelly  inserted  one  from  Bothe,  the  weU-kno'wn 
editor  of  Aristophanes,  which  is  sufficiently  unblushing  to  make 
the  reader  blush  in  his  behalf.  There  was  smely  no  necessity 
for  inserting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  another  begging  letter  is 
from  the  hand  of  the  imfortunate  and  unmanageable  poet  Grabbe, 
whose  career  altogether  affords  a typical  instance  of  the  life  of 
an  unsuccessful  and  rmreasonable  literary  man  in  Germany.  The 
foUo-wing  is  an  extract  from  his  application  for  employment  on 
the  stage,  which  he  particularly  entreats  may  be  answered  “ by 
return  of  post  ” : — 

With  respect  to  any  talents  I may  possess  for  the  stage,  I hesitate  about 
saying  anything  further,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  appearance  of 
self-conceit.  I merely  state  quite  simply,  that  I can  modulate  my  voice 
-w-jthout  any  exertion  from  the  highest  girl’s  soprano  do-wn  to  the  deepest 
bass  ; and  that  the  strongest  blame  -which  in  society  was  ever  attached  to  . 
my  acting  referred  to  my  representing  the  characters  almost  too  sharply 
and  originally,  and  terrifying  the  spectator  too  much  in  tragic  parts. 
Furthermore,  it  sounds  silly,  but  I must  say  it,  that  at  this  moment  I am 
aware  of  no  character  which  I would  not  dare  to  perform  within  a fortnight; 
at  all  events  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  I could  act,  e.g.,  Hamlet  or  Lear  well, 

I should  make  no  inferior  display  in  Falstafif  or  Dupperich  ; it  even  would 
almost  seem  as  if  only  this  universality  were  capable  of  keeping  my  mind 
perpetually  fresh.  As  I am  a native  of  Westphalia,  where  the  High 
German  is  pronounced  all  the  more  purely  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Platt, 
and  as,  in  addition,  I have  attended  to  ray  elocution  for  three  years  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlm,  I suppose  I need  entertain  no  fears  about  my  dialect. 

In  1 841,  Tieck,  at  the  invitation  of  tbe  most  romantic  of  all  the 
Eomanticists,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  he  lived  in  easy  circumstances  till  his  death  in  1853. 
Here  he  continued  his  readings  of  Shakspeare  and  other 
dramatists  which  had  become  so  popular  in  Dresden  ; and  Court 
circles  in  Berlin  still  remember  -with  horror  the  incident  of  the 
King’s  accidentally  dropping  his  book  during  one  of  these  readings, 
and  the  exasperated  poet,  who  demanded  the  intentest  silence  from 
all  his  hearers,  exclaiming  in  no  courtly  tone  : “ Good  God,  what 
was  that  ? ” Tieck  continued  to  keep  up  an  animated  intercourse 
with  the  younger  literary  world  as  well  as  with  that  which  was 
now  passing  away ; and  we  find  letters  from  such  notabilities  of 
the  present  day  as  Heinrich  Laube,  the  accomplished  director 
of  the  Vienna  Burg-Theatre,  Otto  Lud-svig,.  a late  offshoot  of  the 
Eomantic  school,  and  Gustav  Freytag, whose  muse  has  since  sho'wn  * 
rather  a political  than  a ^omzixtic, penchant.  Tieck’s  o-wn  later  publi- 
cations were  chiefly  novels,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  Pehellion  in 
the  Cevmnes,  grew  to  be  almost  as  popular  as  the  old  tales  of  his 
Phantasm.  But  they  announced  at  the  same  time  the  decay  of 
Romanticism  proper,  which  had  now  affected  even  its  most  vene- 
rable champion.  His  last  work  was  an  epilogue  in  honour  of  the 
centenary  jubilee  of  Goethe’s  birth ; and  it  must  have  deeply  grati- 
fied the  aged  poet  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  great  master  who 
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had  written  to  him,  just  a quarier  of  a century  before,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Iret  us  well  consider  on  this  occasion  how  valuable  it  is  to  have  walked 
for  many  years  by  one  another’s  side,  though  in  different  directions.  If  the 
earlier  aims  were*  honest  and  earnest,  they  naturally  converge  in  later  days, 
especially  when  we  are  obliged  to  see  that  subsequent  tendencies  are  only 
born  to  lose  themselves  in  such  divergencies  as  leave  no  hope  of  ever  meeting 
with  that  which  we  hold  to  be  the  Genuine  and  the  True. 


TO  COEEESPOHDENTS. 

We  ieg^  have  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communieations ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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■RAY  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

^ of  the  RAY  SOCIETY  will  be  held  at  Bath,  on  Friday,  September  16,  at  3 p.m. 
J,  GWYN  JEFFREYS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  T.  STAINTON,  Secretary, 


T5RITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCEMENT  of 

SCIENCE.— The  NEXT  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Association  ■will  be  held,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Sir  C.  LYELL,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  at  BATH,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 14.  Notices  of  Papers  proposed  to  be  read  at  the  Meeting  should  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Secretaries  at  Bath  (C.  Moore,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  H.  Win'wood),  or  to  the 
Assistant  General  Secretary,  G.  Griffith,  Esq..  Bath. 

Members  and  others  who  wish  to  obtain  information  about  the  Local  arrangements  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Local  Secretaries  at  Bath. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

^ SESSION,  1864  and  1865—A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  CLAPTON,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday,  October  1,  at  Three  o'clock  p.m.,  after 
which  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  andfurther  information, 
anply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

* ' (A)  Two  open  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  a year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years,  will 

be  examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  12th  and  13t]i  of  October  next  (and  annually), 
open  to  all  comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  age. 

(B)  Two  Foundation  Scholarships,  limited  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers  under  Thirteen  years 
of  age,  will  be  examined  for  in  Februarjj^  1865,  and  Two  in  June  1865. 

(C)  Additional  (Wellesley)  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  open  only  to  Members  of  the 
School. 

For  information  as  to  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev.  E.  W.  Bensok, 
Wellington  College,  near  Wokingham;  or  to  the  Secretary,  George  Chancf.,  Esq.,  Treasury, 
Whitehall,  S.W.,  to  whom  Names  of  Candidates  are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  Examination. 

N.B.— Candidates  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  must  have  their  Names  entered  on  the 
Secretary’s  List  at  least  a Fortnight  previously. 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

DiVec<or_Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session,  1864-5,  which  •will  commence  on  October  3,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEAIONSTRATIONS  will  be  given ; 

1.  Chemistry— By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Aletallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

5!  Minfng  "Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythorne  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Course  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
|hay  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil-teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
liave  also  been  established. 

For  a Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


"priLBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Bdlbum,  London, 

„N.W.  Prmcj^a?— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  ot  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  : the 
^'vool'-rooms.Dimng-room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Michaelmas 
Term  commences  September  19.— Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LvU)IES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park.— The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16.  The  SENIOR 
TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 


'T'HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwicb, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address.  Mathematicgs,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 


^HE  Rev.  G.  C.  SWAYNE,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford, 

and  Classical  Moderator  in  1858,  will  be  ready  in  October  to  take  TWO  PUPILS  at 
Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau.  Terms  high— Address,  till  October  1,  F.  150,  Darmstadt;  after 
that  date,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 


A BACHELOR  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  wishes 

to  devote  three  or  four  hours  a day  to  TUITION,  at  his  own  House  in  Hampstead,  or  in 
I/ondon  or  the  Neighbourhood. — Address,  B.A.,  2 Rosslyn  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 


AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR  or  COMPANION.— A Bachelor  of 

Arts  (Oxon)  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  of  the  above  nature  in  a Gentleman’s 
Family. — Address,  B.A.,  Post  Office,  Oxford. 


'TiQ  PROPRIETORS  of  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and 

MILITARY  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. — A Gentleman,  B.A.,  Moderator  and  Silver  Medal- 
list in  History,  Political  Science,  and  English  Literature,  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  desires  additional 
ENGAGEMENTS  in  these  Subjects— Address,  Martinus  Scriblerus,  Middle  Temple 
Library. 


lYELICATE  YOUTH. — An  Englishman  and  Wife,  ex-Teachers 

of  Royalty,  used  to  the  Continent,  about  to  Winter  in  the  South  of  Europe, can  under- 
take the  Charge  and  Education  of  TWO  or  THREE  BOYS  or  GIRLS  in  need  of  a Southern 
clime.  High  references  given  and,  with  like  terms,  demanded. — Address,  K«  S.,  Stone’s  Post 
Office,  Clapham,  Surrey. 


rFHE  SECRETARY  of  the  BOYS’  HOME  solicits  DONA- 

TIONS  towards  giving  the  Boys  and  their  Teachers  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  a Day  at 
the  Seaside,  well  earned  by  the  past  Twelvemonths’  hard  work.  Contributions  very  thankfully 
received  at  the  Boys’  Home  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Destitute  Boys  not  con- 
victed of  Crime,  44  Euston  Road , N.W. 


(THREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.- TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  (CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  ; Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst^ 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Clarmarthen, New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Couiston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND  : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


■]\/rONEY.  — ^10,000. — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property- 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 


f::;.REAT  MALVERN.— The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  con- 

nected  with  the  Railway  Station  by  a covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,  a Ladies’  Coffee-room,  Billiard  and  Smokiug-rooms. 
Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


IVTALVERN.- Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  b3T 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stommes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


XTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction . 


Ben  RHYDDING  and  BOLTON  ABBEY.— This  is  one  of 

the  most  healthful  and  most  charming  districts  in  England,  and  is  a great  resort  for 
Invalids  and  Visitors.  For  a full  description  of  the  place  and  district  see  Tomlinson’s 
“II..LUSTRATED  HANDY  GUIDE  to  BEN  RHYDDING,  BOLTON  ABBEY,  and  the 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.”  Is. 

London:  R.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly ; and  to  be  had  by  enclosing  13  Stamps  to  John  Tomlinson, 
Bookseller,  Ilkley,  Otley. 


j\/rONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  DIDIER,  Medical  Galvanist  and 

Mesmerist,  can  be  Consulted  daily  from  Two  till  Five,  at  his  Residence,  15  Russell  Place, 
Fitzroy  Square.  His  work  on  “Animal  Magnetism  and  Somnambulism,”  5s.,  may  be  had  at 
Bailliere’s,  219  Regent  Street. 

"U'  VERY  one  has  marked  the  unpleasant,  dirty  appearance  of  a 

■ ■i  GLASS-EYE,  which  can  always  be  detected  by  the  Disagreeable  Expression  on  the 
Physiognomy.  But  it  is  now  known  that  M.  BOISSONNEAU,  Sen.,  Oculist  to  the  Frencli 
Army  and  Hospitals,  of  11  Rue  de  Monceau,  Paris,  has  invented  a little  Ch^  d'(Euore  in 
ENAMEL,  which  combines  the  attributes  of  Lightness,  Solidity,  and  Comfort  with  the  expres- 
sive motion  of  Visual  Organs.  The  injured  Eye  requires  no  previous  operation.  The  new 
invention  can  be  inserted  without  disturbing  the  patient;  Children  even  bear  it  without  a 

*^M.°Boissonneau  will  be  in  London  (Symond’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square)  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  September.  Persons  desirous  of  communicating  with  him  by  correspondence 
are  solicited  to  send  the  Colour  of  the  Eye  required,  and  a Photograph  of  the  Face  not 
coloured. 

"DRIGHTON.— The  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  170  North  Street; 

J-'  G.  WAKELING,  Proprietor. — The  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  contains 
more  than  20,000  volumes,  the  careful  selection  of  the  last  70  years,  together  with  a large  supply 
of  all  the  Newest  Works The  spacious  Heading  Rooms  have  been  handsomely  refurnished. 


/■^HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus  Copies  of 

“ Froude’s  History  of  England,"  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  “ Source  of  the  Nile,”  “ Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis.  

nPHOMAS  CORNISH  & CO.,  BookseUers,  133  Oxford  Street, 

•JL  London,  near  Regent  Circus— All  new  Books,  Magazines,  &c.,  at  2d.  in  the  Is.  Discount 
for  Cash.  Orders  from  the  Country  attended  to  by  return  of  post. 

Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— ADOLPHE  NAUDIN  executes  Portraits 

in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  at  these  prices  ; Twelve  Cartes  de  Visite,  15s. ; Twenty  (in 
two  positions),  21s.;  Miniatures,  exquisitely  Coloured,  for  42s.  Faded  Daguerreotypes,  Oil 
Paintings,  I;  amily  Portraits,  faithfully  copied;  and  Articles  of  Virtu,  Country  Seats,  Horses, 
Dogs,  Interiors  of  Rooms,  &c.,  vividly  portrayed.  An  Artist  sent  to  any  part  oi  England  on 
the  shortest  notice.  _ . -r.jc.-rTT 

ADOLPHE  NAUDIN,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill.E.C.  

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

^ PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Jledals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street, to 31  Cornhill.E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


September  10,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


rPHE  CHILIAN  MINING  and  TRADING  COMPANY, 

J-  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  " The  Companiea  Act,  18G2,”  witlv  Limited  Liability* 
CAPITAL,  £310,000,  IN  17,000  SHAKES  OF  X20  EACH. 

Deposit  on  Application,  £\  per  Share,  dnd  on  Allotment,  X4  per  Share. 

Calls  not  to  exceed  X6  per  Share,  and  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  Three  Mouths, 
i^trcc^ors. 

JOHN  VANNER,  Esq.,  Coleman  Street,  a Director  of  the  City  Rank. 

JAMES  ALFRED  IIALLETT,  Esq.  (.Messrs.  Hallett,  Ommaney,  & Co.,  Bankers),  Great 
George  Street,  "Westminster. 

Kear-Admiral  GEORGE  GREVILLE  "WELLESLEY,  C.B.,  10  Wilton  Street.  Grosvenor 
Place. 

THOMAS  WOOD  HEATON,  Esq.,  Bolton. 

SAMPSON  WATERS,  Esq.,  Gyllyngdune,  Falmouth. 

WILLIAM  MULLER,  Esq.,  U Southwick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park  Square  (of  the  firm  of  A. 

Ilemenway  & Co.,  Valparaiso). 

THOMAS  GARLAND,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

H£NR"Y  KENDALL,  Esq.,  12  Old  Broad  Street,  Peruvian  Consul. 

(With  power  to  add  Two  to  their  Number.) 

Bankers, 

The  CITY  BANK. 

The  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  Manchester. 

The  LIVERPOOL  UNION  BANK,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  TWEEDY.  WILLIAMS,  & CO..  Truro. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  STUART  & MASSEY,  5 Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

Brokers. 

IvoNDoN-Messrs.  WEBB,  GEACH,  & PENNINGTON,  8 Finch  Lane,  E.C. 
Manciiestea — Messrs.  MEWBURN  & BARKER. 
liivsupooL — Messrs.  S.  R.  & B.  HEALEY. 

Leeds— Messrs.  POTTER  & CO. 

Secretary  (pro  tem,") — HENRY  ELFORD,  Esq. 

Offices— 83  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C.  (formerly  the  Mines  Royal  Office). 
ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  working  two  Copper  Mines  in 
Chili, called  “Descubridora”  and  “San  Pedro,”  and  of  acquiring  certain  valuable  freehold 
premises,  plant,  and  stores,  together  with  an  existing  trade  in  connexion  therewith  at  the  ports 
of  Chanaral  and  Pan  d’ Asucar,  and  a distillery  of  water  from  the  sea. 

The  Prolits  for  the  year  1863,  arising  from  the  Mines  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  have  been 
at  least  X75, 000,- estimating  three  unsold  cargoes  at  18s.  6d.  per  unit.  The  ores  have  been  sold  in 
England  by  Messrs.  FkederIck  Huth  & Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  whose  accounts  may  be 
seeu  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Net  Profits  to  the  Company  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  with  a prospect  of  increase  as  the  Mines  become  further  developed. 

Two  cargoes  of  ore  containing  about  1,000  tons  have  already  arrived  to  the  account  of  the 
Company,  and  another  cargo  is  on  the  way. 

A copy  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  at  the  Solicitors’. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company  ; of  the  Bankers  and  Brokers  to  the  Company  ; and  of  the  Solicitors. 


T’HE  general  land  drainage  and  IMPROVE- 

MENT  COMPANY.-Ofpicks,  52  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  RIVERS,  Chairman. 

J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  Principal  Engineer. 

Under  this  Company’s  Act  Tenants  for  Life,  Trustees,  Mortg^ees,  Guardians,  Committees  of 
Incompetent  Persons,  Beneficial  Lessees,  Corporations  (Ecclesiastical  or  Municipal),  Incum- 
bents, Charitable  Trustees,  &c.,  may  effect  the  following  Land  Improvements,  and  charge  the 
Outlay  and  Expenses  on  the  Estate  improved,  by  way  of  Rentcharge,  to  be  paid  by  Half-yearly 
Instalments,  viz.: 

1.  All  Works  of  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Warping,  and  Embankment. 

2.  The  Erection  of  Farmhouses,  Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers,  and  all  kinds  of  Farm 
Buildings. 

3.  The  Construction  of  Roads. 

4.  The  Grubbing  and  Clearing  of  old  Woodlands,  Enclosing,  Fencing,  and  Reclaiming  Land, 

The  owners  of  Estates,  not  entailed,  who  may  be  desirous  to  avoid  the  expense  or  incon- 

veuience  of  a Legal  Mortgage,  may  also  charge  their  Estates  with  an  outlay  in  Improvements 
under  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  the  Company’s  Act. 

The  term  of  years  for  the  Rentcharge  is  fixed  by  the  Landowner,  so^as  to  adapt  the  amount 
of  annual  payment  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  and  itmaj^  be  so  adjusted  that  principal, 
interest,  and  all  expenses  will  be  included  in  an  annual  charge  of  6 per  cent. 

No  investigation  of  title  being  required,  and  the  charge  not  being  affected  by  encumbrances, 
no  legal  expenses  are  incurred. 

The  arrangements  for  effecting  Improvements  are  threefold : 

No.  1.  The  works  may  be  designed  and  executed  entirely  by  the  Landowner’s  agent,  and  the 
Company  employed  only  to  supply  the  loan  and  conduct  the  matter  through  all  the  official 
forms  for  charging  the  outlay  on  the  Estate. 

No.  2.  The  Company  will  supply  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Estimates  for  any  Improvements 
to  be  executed  by  the  Landowner’s  agent  as  under  No.  1.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Landowner 
will  be  solely  under  the  control  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

No.  3.  The  Company  will  undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Improvements,  prepare 
the  plans,  execute  the  works,  and  finally  charge  on  the  Estate  the  actual  amount  expended, 
with  their  commission  thereon,  approved  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

Landowners  may  thus  obtain  what  assistance  they  require  from  the  Company,  and  no  more, 
in  effecting  the  objects  in  view. 

Works  of  Drainage  and  other  Improvements  are  also  executed  on  commission  for  Land- 
owners  who  merely  require  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Company’s  officers  and  a staff  in 
constant  practice. 

Applications  to  be  addressed  to  William  Clifford,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Company,  52  Parliament  Street,  S.W, 


TY  E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Tliree,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5j,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


'ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

No.  TO  LOMBAKD  STBEET,  E.C. ; and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Edward  Hawkins,  J un.,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 


William  James  Lancaster,  Esq, 

John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Marmaduke  Wyvm,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Robert  Tucker,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


This  Company  grants  Assurances  at  moderate  rates  of  premium  with  participation  in  profits 
and  at  low  rates  without  profits. 

Also— Loans  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance  upon  approved  security. 

At  the  last  division  of  profit  the  Bonus  varied  from  28  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid. 
For  particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


non  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £Q  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking.  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  may  be  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  X3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill, 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,688,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

tCLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 


IVrORTII  BRITISH  and  hlERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Establislicd  1800. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  tills  Company  in  1863  amouii^d  to  £60,772. 

Tlic  usual  CommisHion  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Iiiiurapces. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 


Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  407.263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,2^13,027 


London— Hkad-Offjcks:  61  TJireadncedle  Street,  E.C. 
West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lomhard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25,1864.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  .9ecretorp. 


WKITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

* » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer^ 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  Si  BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Hoad. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustratcd  Priced  Catalogue, uponapplication.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 

YWRIGIIT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

» ' Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street, 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 


Reconnoitrer  glass. 

Post  free,  lOs,  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter's  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good."— TAe  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful,” — Lord  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.” — Lord  Garvagh.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— Dighy  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— FicW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— A'otes  a?ui  Queries. 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes — The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

' newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Ixmdon  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool?  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


the  gold  chain  manufactory. 

A WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


JOHN  BROGDEN. 


Ohiginal  gold  chain  manufactory, 

” 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

1 

JOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  thf.  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  m^y  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £.35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days....... 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  (iold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  jwomptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


"DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Bathe,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establisl^ent  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s. per  gallon. 


rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  tlie 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Simons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 0 

1 GrawSpoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11  0 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 3 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fi^  Carvers 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10  0 

1 Butter  Knife 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 0 

Total 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13  9 

6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relativenumber  of  Knives,  &c.,£2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

V^LLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* » IROl^MONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  or 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 
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T\ENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

J_/  tQ  Her  Majesty,  lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Silver,  Gold.  _ , , _ 

Stron"  Silver Eever  Watches  5 Gns.  Ladies’  or  Gentlemens  Gold  Lever 

do.  superior 6 to  16  ,i  ‘ Watches 16  Gns. 

Do  with  very  thick  glass  ....8  to  20  „ Do.  superior 18to35  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers J25  „ Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  ,, 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Gxiiueas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO., 61  Strand, W.C.CadjoiningCoutts’sBankhandatSI  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

rpHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25i.,  received  the  ONLY  Pkize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
J8G2.  The  Jury  of  Class  30t  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“The  SommierTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleoi 
the  Manufacturers,  WM,  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury , London, E.C. 


TTOWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— 

-L-*-  The  Public  will  find  these  Goods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  great  variety  at 
26  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 


ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c. Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Palace  Road  Wharf, Lambeth,  S— Sample  Cap  sent  free  forFour  Stamps. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


/^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs— 
Wholesale,  Menjer,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

^OLMAN^S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  tlxe  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro- 
<luced.  Tlieir  ” Genuine  ” and  Double”  Superfine ’’are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in.  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Camion  Street,  London. 

BAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hussall,  having  subjected  tliis  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz.; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report, 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street.  London,  N.E. 

pAUTION,.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.—All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations, 

C A U C E.— L E A & P E R R I N S’ 

WOKCESTEESHIEE  SATJCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackwell  } Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

fT'CNIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant. —Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London. 
Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Woroester. 

Avoid  Medicines ; they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

TYU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

J-'  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 
In  Tins,  Ub.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  lls.;  121b., 22s.;  24lb.,  40a.— BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 
Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside;  61  Gracechurch  Street; 
33i)  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road;  49  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
Tcmedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile' Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— “ The  oil  corresjponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  desca*ibed  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadut'^erated  article.” — Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—”  I consider  thut  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  hall-pints,  2s.  Od.,  mnts,  4s.  9a.,  quarts,  9s. , by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IV/TAN’S  BODILY  POWER  is  invigorated  and  preserved  from 

Youth  to  Old  Age  by  the  occasional  use  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of 
any  Chemist. 

TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

-L  palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mobson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C;, 
in  Bottles  at  3s. ,5s.,  and  lOs.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 
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TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
-especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 

TSJO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d>,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

rrEETII  aud  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  Si  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Establiehed  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
dui-able  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defjdng  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free,  Teeth  from  .5s.  Sets,  5, 7,10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  ot  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

^ Lanndry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


NORTH  BRITISH  PREVIEW,  No.  LXXXI. 

Is  now  ready. 

Contents: 

T.  WORDSWORTH— THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET. 

II.  TODLEBEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

III.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA. 

IV.  EDUCATION  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

V.  RUSSIA  UNDER  ALEXANDER  II. 

VI.  THE  SCOTCH  LAWYER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

VII.  BERKELEY’S  THEORY  OF  VISION. 

. VIII.  TENNYSON’S  ENOCH  ARDEN,  &c. 

Edinburgh : Eomonston  & Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  8l  Co. 

Now  ready, 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  SEPTEMBER  1864. 

List  op  Contknts  and  Coxtbidutors  ; 

THE  CADMEAN  MADNESS.  By  William  L.  Symonds. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  CLOUD.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

THE  ELECTRIC  GIRL  OF  LA  PERRIERE.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
LITERARY  LIFE  IN  PARIS  ; the  Drawing-Room.  Part  II.  By  “ Spihidxon.” 
THE  MASKERS.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

GULLET.  By  Jane  G.  Austin. 

WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THKM?  Part  H.  By  J.  T.  Tbowbridub. 
FORGOTTEN.  By  Mrs.  Eliz-adeth  Akers, 

WET- WEATHER  WORK.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

REGULAR  AND  VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS.  By  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Hioginson. 
THE  TOTAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  INANIMATE  THINGS. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOR  DINNER  ? By  Felix  Carter. 

BEFORE  VICKSBURG.  By  George  H.  Boker. 

OUR  VISIT  TO  RICHMOND.  By  Edmund  Kirkb. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

London  : Trubxeb  Si  Co.,  American  Literary  Agency,  60  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  NEW  PAPER. 


AREOW,  No.  rV.,  will  he  Published  on  Tuesday  next. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations. 


fT'HE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  commenced 

-*L  on  October  1,  1864. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  Edited  by 

Dr.  GUTHRIE. 


'J'HE 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  ’ will  be  issued  in 

Monthly  Parts,  7d.;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  Id. 


rjiHE 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  published 

at  32  Ludgate  Hill,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


ATEW  picture  gallery,  AMSTERDAM.  — THE 

BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains  u~Fine  View  of  the  Selected  Design  for  the  William  I. 
Museum,  Amsterdam— Influence  of  Woman  upon  Architecture:  aud  tlie  Attributes  of  the 
Art— Weighing  and  Weighbridges — Windsor  and  Verrio— The  Dublin  International  Exliibi- 
tion,  1865— Liverpool  Surveyorship— Education  of  Art-Workmen— Notes  of  a Professional 
Tour  in  the  Colonies— Duke  of  Northumberland’s  Churches— The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries 

Heston  Church,  Middlesex — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Horsham — Water  Supply,  &c.  &C.  4d.;  by 

post,  5d.— Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


On  Monday  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

T3EMARKS  upon  the  RECENT  PROCEEDINGS  and 

AA)  CHARGE  of  ROBERT  LORD  BISHOP  of  CAPETOWH  and  METRO- 
POLITAN at  his  Primary  Metropolitical  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Wn.LiAM  C01.ENS0,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

London : Longman,  Gkeen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

TOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE. 

Just  published,  beautifully  Hlustrated,  Is. 

rrOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE  to  BEN  RHYDDING, 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  and  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  The  Guide  gives  a full  Description 
of  this  beautiful  District,  with  its  varied  Walks  aud  Drives.  It  also  points  out  its  remarkable 
suitability  as  a Resort  for  Invalids,  Convalescents,  and  those  who  merely  require  Relaxation 
and  Salubriotu  Air. 

Published  by  R.  Hardwicks,  Piccadilly,  London  ; and 

John  Tomliksox,  Bookseller,  Ilkley,  QtJey. 


Just  published.  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

T^AND,  its  REGISTRATION  and  TRANSFER.— A Letter 

addressed  to  Landowners  on  the  Benefit  arising  from  a Parliamentary  Title,  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it.  By  Howard  Rred,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

London;  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.- 


Just  published,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

T\R.  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  on  tbe  LUNGS.  SpeciaUy 

intended  for  those  suffering  from  Pulmonary  Complaints.  A Series  of  plain  Practical 
Letters  on  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Thi'oat,  Larynx,  and  Lungs, 
embracing  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis, 
Consumption,  and  Asthma.  By  Robert  Honter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  “The  New  York 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,”  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  hy  J.  J.  Macoregor,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 

MiTCHErx  & Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

8VO.  cloth,  53. 

Y^ALKER  and  WEBSTER  combined  in  a DICTIONARY 

’ • of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  in  which  the  Definitions  of  Webster,  and  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Walker,  are  united  and  brought  into  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  Present 
Time  ; many  New  Words  are  introduced,  and  numerous  Synonymous  Terms  are  carefully 
discriminated.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Walker’s  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture, (jreek,  and  Latin  proper  Names.  A New  Edition,  entirely  re-edited  by  John  Longmuir, 
A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

Loudon : William  Tegg,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

" As  amusing  as  a romance.”— 5aturc7a;/  Seview. 

“ It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  do\vn.”— 5i?ccfa<or. 

Medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  cloth,  32s. 

rTHE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  tbe  ARTIST.  With 

Selections  from  his  Poems  and  other  Writings.  By  Aj.exander  Gilchrist,  Author  of 
“ The  Life  of  William  Etty,  R.A.”  Illustrated  from  Blake’s  own  Works  in  Facsimile  and  in 
Photo-lithography,  including  a complete  Copy  of  his  “ Studies  of  Job.” 

“ The  reader  may  not  agree  precisely  with  their  estimate  of  the  rugged,  original,  devout,  per- 
severing artist ; but  if  he  has  a real  eye  for  the  beauty  which  transcends  prettiness,  he  will  find 
much  to  charm  him  in  the  copious  illustrations  derived  from  Blake’s  works  ; and  for  the  letter- 
press,  we  do  not  envy  the  composure  of  the  reader  who  is  quite  unmoved  by  the  picture  which 
it  draws  of  the  grand  old  man.  who,  in  poverty  and  adversity,  was  true  to  the  guidance  which 
he  believed  to  be  a light  from  heaven— put  his  trust  in  God,  worked  steadily  on,  and  prayed.” 

Guardian. 

“ The  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  monument  of  unique  though  creative  genius  we 
have  read  for  many  a day,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a book  appears  from  which  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression  of  a completely  unique  cha- 
racter and  unique  life  as  this  biography  of  William  Blake.” — Spectator, 

“In  the  very  interesting  Life  before  us,  tardy  justice  has  at  last  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  natural  gifts  qualified  him  apparently  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  English 

artists Mr.  Gilchrist’s  book  both  tells  the  singular  story  of  Blue’s  life  for  the  first^  time 

■with  fulness.and  with  a judgment  which  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  by  its  numerous  and  faithful 

illustrations  enables  the  reader  more  or  leas  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  artist The 

book  is  written  in  a clear,  vigorous,  unconventional  style;  it  is  as  amusing  m a romance,  and 
we  have  few  recent  * Lives  ’ in  which  the  facts  have  been  more  carefully  collected,  presented 
with  less  parade,  or  arranged  in  such  lucid  order.”— Review. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready, 

"PRIZE  POEMS  receiving  tbe  100  Guineas  oflfered  in  tbe 

Advertisements,  “ HO  ! FOR  A SHAKSPEARE,”  and  awarded  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
J.  Stirling  Coyne,  Andrew  HalUday,  George  Rose,  and  Thomas  S.  Stuart.  Illustrated  with 
Lithograph  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Can  be  had  gratis  at  all 
the  best  Drapers  in  the  Kingdom,  or  forwarded,  on  receipt  of  Stamped  Address,  to  Day  & Son, 
Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  Publishers,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  tbe  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised^ree  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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NEW  WORKS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS:  a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  Svo. 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  tlie  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse).  By  the  Abb4  * * *, 

Author  of  “ Lo  Maudit.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

The  work  has  humour  and  originality,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.”— 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Gkorgiana  Fullekton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.’’— 

“ The  events  upon  which  it  is  founded  far  exceed  the  dreams  of  fiction.”— News. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  M’^HATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

**  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  bis  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings.” 

Morning  Post, 

THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Forcipr  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  TH03IAS  Pren- 
DEROAST,  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service.  Demy  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


BDXJCATIOMTAIi  WOBKS. 

62  pp.  price  Gd.,  or  forwarded  by  post  to  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  engaged  in  Tuition  on 
receipt  of  One  Stamp. 

STANFORD’S  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ATLASES,  MAPS,  GLOBES,  AND 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY. 


The  Divisiens  embrace,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  all  the  most  modem  and  improved 
Class  Books  for  English  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Composition,  Geography,  Astro- 
nomy, History,  Ai-ithmetic,  Algebra,  Mathematics;  the  Greek, Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  Languages  ; Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  every  other  branch  of  Education. 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  LONDON  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


NOTICE.-MRS.  GREY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

On  the  12th  instant  will  be  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

T ION-HEARTED.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sybil  Lennard,”  &c. 

^ Now  ready. 

The  Second  Edition  of  LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD.  2 vols. 

MORE  SECRETS  THAN  ONE.  By  Henry  Holl.  3 vols. 

HAUNTED  HEARTS.  By  the  Author  of  the  “ Lamplighter.”  2 vols. 
STRATHCAIRN.  By  Charles  Allsxon  Collins.  2 vols. 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


T AEGE  TYPE  CHUECH  SEEVIOE.  — DEDICATED, 

JlJ  By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs,  HATCIIARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  tlie  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  lion.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEJMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a /arge  clear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The. following  are  the  prices:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . , . . ,15  0 

„ „ best 1 10  0 

London  ; Hatchard  & Co.,  1R7  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Hatchard  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Publishers.  I Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 

New  Publications  of  Merit.  Children's  Books  and  Periodicals. 

Books  Bound.  Libraries  Arranged. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post,  I Liberal  Discount  for  Cash. 

1R7  Piccadilly,  W. 


pOEMS. 


Just  published,  fcp.  Svo.  4s. 

By  William  Fkank  Smith. 

S.MTTH,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


Just  published,  Svo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  18s. 

rPHE  HEREDITARY  SHERIFFS  of  GALLOWAY,  with 

Contemporory  Anecdotes,  Traditions,  and  Genealogical  Notices  of  Old  Families  of  t.he 
Sheriffdom.  By  Sir  A.vdrew  Aonew,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Edinburgh  : A.  & C.  Blacic.  London  t Lonoman  & Co. 

STEVENSON  ON  HARBOURS. 

Just  published,  Svo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

rpHE  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  HARBOURS. 

J-  By  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.I.C.E. 

Ed^burgh : A.  & C.  Black,  London  : Longman  & Co. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

npHE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

By  J,  W.  Carmichael. 

London : Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 
HAYDN’S  DATES.-ELEVENTH  EDITION. 

Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of  Mankind  from  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
Records,  especially  interesting  to  tire  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions, 
Literary  Institutes,  Merchants-,  and  General  Readers. 

In  1 handsome  Library  Volume,  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations, 

for  Universal  Reference. 

. Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modern,  the  Foundation,  Laws,  and 
Government  of  Countries  — their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature,  Arts  and 
Science  — their  Achievements  in  Arms  — and  their  Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institutions, 
and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Joseph  Havdn.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjami.v  Vincent,  Assistant-Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

London : Edward  Mozon  & Co.,  Dover  Street,  W. 


122  Fleet  Street,  Londost. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

4 

MESSRS.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

W^ill  Publish  the  following  New  Works  during  the 
Autumn  Season: 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

“ Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


GASPAR  TRENCtlARD.  By  Bracebridge 

Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


ROYAL  FAVOURITES.  By  H.  Sutherland 

Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph,  Portraits  from  Authentic 
Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists  of 
the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

*,*  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

CELLES  Wbaxall,  Bait.,  Author  of  “Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols. 
price  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK : a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

GYSIAN.  2 vols.  21s. 


THE  BEE  HUNTER.  By  Gustave  Aimaed. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir 

Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“ La^y  Audlej’-’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 

[27iis  day. 

This  Novel  has  now  reached  the  Fifth  Edition.  The  Times  for 
August  9 says  of  it : 

“ We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  novel  is  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  same 
author’s  previous  works,  while  in  method  of  treatment  and  in  moral  elevation  it  belongs  to  a 
higher  style  of  art  than  she  has  yet  approached.”— rinres,  August  9,  1864. 


NEW  NOVEL.— AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

[«7usf  ready. 

“ The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— .4  iAcnoswm,  August  10, 1864. 

” Xlie  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.” 

06scit(D-,  July  31, 186u 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  » SIR  VICTOR’S 
CHOICE,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  all 

Libraries. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  C.  J.  COLLINS. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sackville  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries.  {This  day. 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told.”— iTormnfir  Star, 

NEW  BOYS’  BOOK,  EDITED  BY  SIR  C.  F.  LASCELLES 
WRAXALL,  BART. 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s.  [ This  day. 

This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HUEST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  WiLUASi  Barrington  d’Almeida,  2 vols.  with.  Illustrations.  21s. 

“Mr.  D’Almeida’s  volumes  traverse  interesting  ground.  They  are  filled  with  good  and 
entertaining  matter.”— A'.ramj'ner.  ‘“Life  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.”— .^fAencewm. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

From  the  Times^  August  16 “ Mr.  Lumley’s  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really, 

as  it  ought  to  be,  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time, 
interspersed  with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections.” 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  TICTOB  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  lUustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &o.  3 vols. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“ A decidedly  clever  novel.” Spectator.  “ It  is  a real  satisfaction  now-a-days  to  meet  with 

a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion,  not  as  an  expedient  to  conceal  or 
excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir  ’ may  fairly  congratulate 
herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.” — Saturday  Review, 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen  : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

A healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successtully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
ccsthetical.”— i'atuj'c/ay  Review.  “ The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— AfAenceum. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &.c.  3 vols. 

“ ‘ Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ’ will  find  many  readers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  talent 
and  power.” — Messenger.  “ A very  amusing  and  exciting  novel.”— OAseruer. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaeereson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AtAencewm. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLIFFE,  Author  of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  more  or  less  worth  attention.”— iSatwrcZai/  Review, 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“A  pleasant  story,  gracefully  told.”— Post.  “This  story  is  very  interesting.”— 
“The  ‘Guardian  Angel’  is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  It 
has  a good  honest  morale  about  it  that  makes  it  a refreshing  contrast  to  half  the  hooks  one 
comes  across,  and  there  is  a carefulness  and  trutlifulness  in  tlie  delineation  and  keeping  of  the 
cliaracters  that  are  not  always  found  in  works  of  much  greater  pretension.  We  very  gladly 
recommend  ii.'*'— Saturday  Review. 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &c.  3 yols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 

Edwards.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

THE  COST  -of  CAERGWYN.  By  Mary 

Hownr.  3 vols.  \_Next  week. 


TO  TRAVELLERS  ABROAD.-CONSULAR  HANDBOOK. 

July  Edition,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

lyOREIGN-OFFICE  LIST : with  M.aps  showing  where  Her 

Majesty’s  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  Consuls,  and  others  are  resident  abroad.  Compiled 
by  Edward  Hertslet,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office. 

Harrison,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 

59  Pall  Mall. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MB.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Messrs.  TIISLEY^S  M¥  WORKS. 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY,  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

On  the  20th  will  be  published,  2 vols.  with  Ulustrations. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months’  Residence  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  ; in  which  is  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  tlie  Human  Sacrifice,  &c. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  and 
£I  Medinah.”  [Ready  on  the  2Qth, 


NEW  WORK  BY  SnSS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of 

AUSTRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; and  the  HISTORY  of  DON 
SEBASTIAN,  King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished 
Sources.  By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  [Ready  this  day. 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Tliird  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

The  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  is  ready  this  day. 

“ There  are  three  episodes,  at  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

jealously,  for  there  is  the  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

with  a cleverness  which  sometimes  sugge^s  real  genius,  full  of  dashing  analysis  and  admirably 
contrived  scenes We  can  safely  recommend  ‘Denis  Donne.’” — Spectator. 

“ It  is  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Thomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  possess.”— A ^/^e7^ceMrn. 

“ Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  the  Author  of  ‘ Wheat  and  Tares,’  could  not  more  vividly  photo- 
graph the  modern  English  ecclesiastic. . Heartily  pleased  will  most  readers  be  with  ‘ Denis 
IDonne  ’ ; its  characters,  men  and  women  whom  everybody  has  met,  are  drawn  with  wonderful 
vigoiu:,  freedom,  and  freshness.  The  world  will  hear  more  of  the  author  of  ‘ Denis  Donne.’  ” 

Press. 

“The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own  particular  territory,  and  ‘came  out 
strong  ’ upon  horses  and  racing,  somewhat  less  lavishly,  but  decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the 
accomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish.  There  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be 
bestowed  upon ‘Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a 6ondJ?de  novel,  written  to  amuse.  There  is  first-rate 
ability  in  the  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  the  fencing 
and  finesse  between  the  two  women.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  clever,  and  interesting. 
Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  eitiier  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  place  which  will  be  awarded  her 
among  our  modem  novelists.”— il/orninj;  Post, 

“ * Denis  Donne  ’ is  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  _ We  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  a novel  full  of  very  great  promises  for  the  future.  It  is  crowded  with  clever  pas- 
sages. Miss  Thomas  will,  we  think,  rank  high  amongst  that  class  of  novelists  of  whom  Miss 
Evans  is  the  first.” — Reader. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TREVLYN  HOLD. 

On^he  20th  will  be  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “ East  Lynne,”  “ Verner’s  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  the  Author 

of  “East Lynne.”  [Onthe2Qih. 


Also, now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s, 
BARREN  HONOUR.  Gs. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also  just  published,  and  in  Circulation  at  allihe  Libraries  : 

MAURICE  DERING : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “ Rome  in  1860.”  2 vols. 

GUY  WATERMAN  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols, 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE:  a Novel, 

By  James  A.  Sx.  John.  3 vols. 


In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,”  “David 
Copperfield,”  &c. 


STRIFE  and  REST.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Agnes  Home.”  2 vols. 


Now  ready,  Part  V.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 


Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


This  daj’,  Second  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY, 

Chiefly  Lyrical,  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Use;  'withETotes  and 
Introduction. 

By  E.  C.  TRENCH,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 


LE  SPORT  AT  BADEN. 

By  PERCY  EITZ-GERALD. 

Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Sterne,”  &c. 

■“  A'light  and  clever  holiday-sketch  of  Baden  in  the  season  of  its  utmost  gaiety,  so  well  done 
that  it  is  worth  preserving  as  a social  picture  of  nature  adapted  to  the  taste  of  holiday-making 
Europe.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  shows  a quick  eye  and  a light,  accurate  touch,  whether  he  sketch 
characters  or  scenes A capital  sketch,  clever  and  honest,  of  life  at  the  Baden  gaming- 

tables, followed  by  some  gaming  stories.”— Ea:amtwe7’. 


2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 

Their  Political  and  Social  Condition;  with  a History  of 
the  British  Protectorate. 

Edited  by  Viscount  KIRKWALL, 

Lately  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Seventh  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

“ 0*^6  of  tbe  best  hooks  published  in  the  present  season.  It  combines  more  success- 
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with  the  amusing  experience  of  a lively  and  discerning  traveller...' Our  readers  cannot  do 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

CHEAP  EDITIOH  OF  “TOM  BROWlSr.” 

This  day  is  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “ GOLDEN  TBEASUKY 
SEEIES.” 

On  Wednesday  next, 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK: 

A CoUection  of  tRe  Choicest  British  BaUads. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 

With  a Vignette  by  J.  Noel  Baton,  R.S.A. 

MACMILLAN  & CO„  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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ITEW  EDITION  OF  NATUEE-PBINTED  FEBNS. 

2 vols.  royal  8vo.  X3. 

NATUKE-PRINTED  BRITISH 
FERNS : 

Being  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Ferns  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  E.L.S. 

THE  FIGXIEES  NATURB-PEINTED  BY  HENRY  BRADBURY. 

The  Work  contains  122  Plates  and  500  pages  of  Letter-press. 

LONDON  : BRADBURY  S:  EVANS,  11  BOUVERLE  STREET,  E.C. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  are  forwarded  daily 
from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  to  every  part  of  the  Country. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscrip- 
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on  moderate  tenns,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  1 vol.  demy  Svo.  18s.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plane,  Sections,  and  Sketches 
of  Gardens  and  General  Objects,  a New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

Intended  as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or 
Improving  an  Estate,  from  a Quarter  of  an  Acre 
to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead. 

LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  in  a handsome  4to.  volume,  21s.,  a New  Edition  of 

THE  FOREIGN  TOUR 

OF 

MESSRS.  BROWN,  JONES,  AND 
ROBINSON. 

What  they  Saw  and  Did  in  Belgium,  Germany,  SwitzeiTapd, 
and  Italy. 

By  RICHARD  DOYLE. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  Sc  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  John  Leech,  10s.  6d. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND: 

Being  a Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone, 
Limerick,  KiUarney,  Glengariff,  Cork,  &c.  ,, 
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LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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for  the  SEPTEMBER  LIST  of  Works  withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

The  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  the 
Past  and  Present  Seasons,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
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THE  POET  LAUHE ATE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

ENOCH  ARDEN, 

ETC. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  MOXON  Sc  CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 


PKAED’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Just  published,  2 thick  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  its. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
W.  M.  PRAED,  M.P. 

Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author  after  the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton,  and 
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By  the  Rev.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE,  M.A. 

Late  Principal  of  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea. 
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Ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

LOVE’S  STRIFE  WITH  THE 
CONVENT ; 

Or,  the  Heiress  of  Strange  HaU.  A new  highly  sensational 
Novel. 

By  EDWARD  MASSEY. 

LONDON  : WARD  Sc  LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 
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ITALICS : 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1864, 
By  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


CONTENIS  : 
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I.  ITALIA  RINASCENTE. 

II.  ITALY  MENDS  HER  WAYS, 
lit.  ITALY  SENT  TO  SCHOOL. 

IV.  ITALY  GOES  TO  DRILL. 

\ . ITALY  TRIED  BY  JURY. 

VI.  ITALY  READS  HER  NEWS- 
PAPER. 
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Chapter 

XL  THE  NEMESIS  OF  WOMAN. 
Xn.  CATHOLIC  ITALY. 

XIII.  PADRE  PASSAGLIA. 

XIV.  MADONNA  IMMACOLATA. 
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XX.  CI-DEVANT  ITALY. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S 

FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK,  for  the 

Use  of  Bngmshmen  Abroad  : in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  and 

the  RHINE.  Map.  Post  8vo.  lOs. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the 

TYROL.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAND  and  the 

ALPS.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and 

DUTCH  SCHOOLS  of  PAINTING.  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  24s. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE  and  the  PYRE- 

NEBS.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

Map.  16mo.  5s. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN.  Map.  2 vols.  post 

8vo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL.  Map.  Post 

8vo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and 

DENMARK.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  ITALY  and  YE- 

NICB.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL  ITALY  and 

FLORENCE.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— ROME  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

Map.  Post  Svo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY  and  Na- 

ples. Map.  Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SICILY.  Plans.  Post  8vo. 

price  12s. 

HANDBOOK— ITALIAN  SCHOOLS  of 

PAINTING.  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK— GREECE.  Maps.  Post  8vo. 

price  15s. 

HANDBOOK— EGYPT  and  the  NILE. 

Map.  Post  Svo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK— SYRIA  and  PALESTINE. 

Maps.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  24s. 

HANDBOOK— BOMBAY  and  MADRAS. 

Maps.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  24s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  PARIS 

IS  NOW  READY. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET, 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  ENGLAND. 

♦ 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK,  for  the 

Use  of  FoREiGN’Eris  IN  England  ; in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English. 
16mo.  3s.  6d.  > > » d 

HANDBOOK — LONDON.  Map.  16mo. 

price  3s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK — IRELAND,  Lakes  of  Kil- 

LARNEY,  &c.  Maps.  Post  Svo,  12s. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  and  NORTHUM- 

BERLAND,  Map,  Post  Svo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— KENT  and  SUSSEX.  Map. 

Post  Svo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE 

of  WIGHT.  Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

HANDBOOK— BUCKS,  BERKS,  and  OX- 

FORDSHIRE.  Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  — WILTS,  DORSET,  and 

SOMERSET.  Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON  and  CORNWALL. 

Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES. 

Maps.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  ENGLAMD.  Illustrations,  2 vols.  post  Svo.  24s. 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  ENGLAND.  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  18s. 

HANDBOOK— WESTERN  CATHEDRALS 

of  ENGLAND.  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  16s. 

HANDBOOK— HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

lUustrations.  Post  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

KNAPSACK  GUIDES,  1864. 

The  following  are  now  ready : 

THE  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  SWITZER- 

LAND.  Map  and  Plans.  Small  Svo.  5s, 

II 

THE  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  ITALY. 

Map  and  Plans.  Small  Svo.  6s. 

III 

THE  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  NORWAY. 

Map.  Post  Svo.  5s. 

IV 

HANDBOOK— PARIS  and  its  ENVIRONS. 

Map  and  Plans.  Small  Svo.  5s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  has  been 
evidently  directed  by  experienced  and  sensible  managers. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  in  idle  discussion  and  in  repeated 
ballots,  which  formerly  discredited  an  American  Convention, 
the  great  meeting  of  delegates,  after  adopting  a few  concise 
and  pithy  resolutions,  has  proceeded  to  select  the  candidate 
who  is  likely  to  command  the  greatest  number  of  Presidential 
votes.  The  more  zealous  friends  of  the  South  had  proposed 
to  commit  the  grave  error  of  nominating  an  obscure  political 
jobber  called  Mr.  Dean  Richmond,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
at  once  declare  himself  in  favour  of  peace.  A dominant  party 
can  sometimes  afford  to  disregard  personal  qualifications,  but 
the  Democratic  leaders  are  fully  aware  that  a false  step 
might  indefinitely  postpone  their  recovery  of  the  power 
which  they  may  perhaps  be  unable,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans.  With  the  exception  of  Governor  Seymour, 
General  M'Clellan  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
available  candidate.  His  name  is  known  as  that  of  a respect- 
able and  moderately  successful  soldier,  and  his  opinions  are 
open  to  judicious  modification,  as  they  have  never  been 
publicly  declared.  Personal  resentment  for  unmerited  slights 
may  probably  stimulate  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy, 
but  he  has  never  committed  himself  to  any  project  for  termi- 
nating the  war  at  the  expense  of  renouncing  the  Union. 
Unless  he  is-  overshadowed  by  the  reputation  of  Grant  or  of 
Sherman,  MUlellan  has  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with 
any  other  Federal  commander.  If  he  was  unable  to  take 
Richmond,  he  displayed  both  skill  and  resolution  in  his 
retreat  from  the  Chickahominy,  and  at  Antietam  he  retrieved 
the  character  of  the  Northern  armies  tvhen  it  had  been 
compromised  by  the  blustering  imbecility  of  Pope.  His  supe- 
riority to  his  immediate  successors  was  proved  by  the  defeat 
of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  and  of  Hooker  at  Chancellor s- 
ville.  If  Grant’s  enterprise  ultimately  fails,  M'Clellan  will 
have  proved  himself  the  most  competent  general  who  has 
hitherto  commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  imprudent  animosity  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  displayed  towards  his  present  competitor.  Burnside  and 
Hooker  have  been  allowed  opportunities  of  redeeming  their 
failures,  while  M'Clellan  has  been  not  only  set  aside,  but 
systematically  libelled  by  the  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion. It  is  not  known  whether  he  possesses  statesmanlike 
ability,  but  the  present  object  of  his  party  is  to  win  the 
election ; and  the  votes  of  the  army,  as  it  was  lately 
acknowledged  with  imprudent  candour,  will  probably  be 
given  to  a military  candidate.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
expedient  to  choose  M'Clellan,  and  especially  to  choose 
him  at  once.  Presidential  Conventions  have  sometimes 
exhibited  a curious  and  instructive  parallel  to  the  Con- 
claves of  Cardinals,  which  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
elaborately  corrupt  organizations  of  the  older  hemisphere. 
The  delegates  of  separate  States  often  reproduced  the  in- 
trigues of  Spain,  or  France,  or  Austria ; and  the  future  Pre- 
sident, like  the  Pope,  was  generally  chosen  because  ability 
and  merit  were  practically  excluded  from  the  competition. 
The  Democrats  may  fairly  boast  that  they  have  now  tendered 
the  most  eminent  member  of  their  party  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  constituency. 

The  resolutions  which  were  prepared  by  a Committee  of 
leading  politicians  were  adopted  with  similar  unanimity. 
The  Administration  is  censured  for  its  undeniable  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  and  more  especially 
for  its  scandalous  interference  with  freedom  of  election 
in  the  Border  States.  The  Democrats  occupy  unassail- 
able ground  when  they  declare  that  the  establishment 
of  military  law  in  States  not  in  insurrection,  the  disregard  of 
State  rights,  and  the  imposition  of  illegal  test-oaths  were 


unjust  and  criminal  acts.  Governor  Seymour  was  loudly 
applauded  when  he  intimated  the  intention  of  bringing  the 
wrong-doers,  including  the  President  himself,  to  condign 
punishment.  It  is  true  that  all  these  measures  were  highly 
popular,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  ne- 
cessity, as  because  they  were  supposed  to  indicate  earnestness 
and  vigour ; but  when  a free  nation  repents  of  its  own  tem- 
porary follies,  it  has  a right  to  perform  a vicarious  penance  in 
the  persons  of  its  responsible  advisers.  The  hardships  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  Federal  prisoners  of  war  by  the  diffi- 
culties placed  in  the  way  of  regular  exchanges  constitute  a 
more  questionable  grievance.  The  hesitation  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  a portion  of  the  omnipresent  embarrassments 
wTiich  are  connected  with  the  employment  of  negroes  in  the 
army.  The  President  is  obviously  bound  to  claim  the 
ordinary  immunities  of  war  for  all  soldiers  of  every  colour 
who  wear  the  Federal  uniform.  The  Confederates,  on  their 
side,  have  never  disputed  the  right  of  the  enemy  to  enlist 
negroes  in  his  own  territory,  but  they  insist  that  their  run- 
away slaves  are  traitors  if  they  appear  in  arms  against  the 
country  in  which  they  were  domiciled.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  discover  a compromise  between  two  in- 
compatible pretensions.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  of  Washington,  with  all  its  reckless  indif- 
ference to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  Confederate  population, 
has  behaved  to  its  own  captured  soldiers  with  wilful  and  im- 
politic cruelty.  The  Democrats  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
proving  their  remaining  charges ; but  the  vote  of  a 
majority  for  the  Republican  candidate  would  involve 
a national  condonation  of  all  official  misdeeds.  The 
decision  of  the  people  will  turn  on  the  future  in- 
tentions of  the  rival  parties,  rather  than  on  the  conduct  of 
the  actual  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  practicaUy  treated 
the  Constitution  with  contempt,  whenever  an  excess  of  power 
seemed  likely  to  answer  any  immediate  purpose.  His  sup- 
porters have  been  far  more  extravagant  in  their  theoretical 
disregard  for  all  constitutional  restraints. 

The  most  important  of  the  Chicago  resolutions  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  framed  in  language  of  studied  vagueness. 
Europe  and  America  are  waiting  to  know,  not  whether 
M'Clellan  or  Seymour  is  the  Democratic  candidate,  but 
what  are  the  prospects  of  an  early  peace.  The  conferences  of 
Niagara  are  reasonably  supposed  to  imply  the  disposition  of 
the  South  to  treat ; and  the  chief  members  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  Vallandigham,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Seymour, 
have  consistently  abstained  from  the  injudicious  hypocrisy 
of  professing  a more  than  Republican  zeal  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  popular  favour  which  attended  the  first 
indications  of  approaching  peace  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
Administration  into  professions  of  their  own  zeal  for  the 
common  object.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  apologists  have  for  some  time 
busied  themselves  in  explaining  away  the  undoubted  meaning 
of  his  explicit  refusal  to  treat  on  any  basis  which  involved  the 
possible  continuance  of  slavery;  and  the  same  writers  who 
applauded  his  statesmanlike  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Abo- 
lition have  since  challenged  his  adversaries  to  prove  that  he 
imposed  any  condition  on  the  Niagara  Commissioners  except 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  he  offered  them 
a safe  conduct  to  Washington  if  they  were  authorised  to  con- 
cede universal  emancipation ; but,  according  to  his  partisans, 
he  never  said  that  he  might  not  grant  a safe  conduct 
even  if  they  repudiated  all  interference  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South.  The  Republicans  are  afraid  to  insist 
on  Abolition,  and  the  Democrats  are  afraid  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  sacrificing  the  Union.  Neither  party 
ought  to  be  too  summarily  blamed  for  its  present  reti- 
cence. In  a great  political  conflict,  until  public  opinion  is 
clearly  declared,  competitors  for  popular  favour  naturally 
disclaim  the  extreme  views  wliich  they  may  perhaps  ulti- 
mately disclose.  The  Abolitionists  and  the  Peace  Democrats, 
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■who  represent  the  real  issues  of  the  struggle,  are  simul- 
taneously reduced  to  provisional  silence  and  obscurity.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  rival  confessions  of  fiiith.  Both  parties 
seem  willing  to  throw  over  the  negro,  and  neither  party 
ventures  to  question  the  sacredness  of  the  Union.  The 
Chicago  resolution  in  favour  of  Union  and  peace  would  have 
been  eagerly  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  the  seceding  States 
had,  at  any  time  within  the  past  four  years,  been  willing  to  re- 
turn within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  true  that  the  Pro- 
clamation of  January  1863  purported  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
in  all  the  Confederate  States ; but  the  moderate  Eepublicans 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  protest  of  a Demo- 
cratic orator  against  the  anomaly  of  placing  a Presidential 
decree  on  the  level  of  the  Constitution,  or  even  of  the  law. 

As  the  objects  of  the  struggle  become  more  clearly  defined, 
it  will  appear  that  the  real  issue  is  the  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery.  General  M‘Clellan,  if  he  is  elected,  will  at  once 
offer  to  the  Southern  States  the  fullest  guarantees  for  their 
independent  control  of  their  domestic  institutions.  Mr. 
Lincoln  might  perhaps,  at  present,  be  willing  to  make  an 
equally  liberal  offer  ; but  his  re-election  would  imply  that  the 
majority  of  the  Northern  population  rejects  the  Democratic 
project  of  compromise.  The  crowded  meeting  at  Chicago 
shows  that  large  numbers  of  voters  in  the  Western  States  re- 
pudiate the  policy  of  prolonging  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
negroes;  but  a multitude  maybe  outvoted  by  a larger  multitude, 
and  before  November  it  will  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  the  contending  parties.  In  the  meantime  all  the  great 
campaigns  will  have  been  practically  decided,  and  the  triumph 
or  failure  of  the  Federal  arms  will  mainly  determine  the  con- 
ditions on  which  peace  is  to  be  offered  to  the  South.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  determined  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  in  tvell- 
founded  confidence  that  the  best  argument  for  prosecuting  the 
war  and  for  imposing  harsh  terms  of  peace  on  the  enemy  will 
be  found  in  the  well-filled  ranks  of  the  army.  His  recent 
successes  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  conscription,  and,  if 
they  are  confirmed  and'  extended,  they  may  probably  deter- 
mine the  election  in  his  favour.  The  Democrats  have 
pledged  themselves  to  resist,  even  by  force,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military  authorities  with  the  elections, 
and  they  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fraudulent 
votes  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  sham  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
If  they  are  enabled  to  show  that  the  South  is  ready  to  accept 
the  offer  of  a Convention  and  of  an  armistice,  the  general 
anxiety  for  peace  will  perhaps- secure  a majority  to  M‘Clellan. 
Before  the  Confederacy  offers  *to  sacrifice  its  independence, 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  must  be  overthrown 
by  an  internal  revolution.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  whether  the  South  is  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be 
forced  into  submission.  By  accepting  the  Democratic  offer, 
it  might  secure  its  former  State  rights,  including  the  perpetu- 
ation of  slavery.  If  Grant  and  Sherman  are  victorious,  and 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  can  raise  300,000  men,  the  Union  may, 
possibly,  even  after  all  that  has  passed,  be  restored  by  com- 
promise or  by  force. 


THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

SINCE  Denmark  was  left  to  itself,  a theory  has  been  started 
that  the  days  of  small  States  are  over,  and  that  the  big 
Powers  may  swallow  up  the  little  ones  as  last  as  they  please. 
If  Prussia  chose,  for  example,  to  march  a few  regiments  into 
Saxony  or  Hanover,  ivho,  it  is  asked,  would  oppose  her  ? It 
would  make  no  difference  to  England  -whether  Saxony  be- 
longed to  Prussia  or  not,  and  the  same  arguments  which 
showed  the  absurdity  of  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
would  also  show  the  equal  absurdity  of  objecting  to  the 
annexation  of  Saxony.  Russia  would  be  too  much  afraid  of 
the  harm  Prussia  could  do  her  in  Poland  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance ; and  Austria  could  be  silenced  by  the  observation 
that  the  troops  which  a conscription  might  raise  in  Saxony  would 
be  those  which  Prussia  would  most  willingly  send  to  the  defence 
of  Venice.  France  would  undoubtedly  protest,  but  it  is  now 
an  accepted  maxim  of  German  politicians  that  France  dares  not 
encounter,  single-handed,  the  forces  of  united  Germany,  and 
that  Prussia,  if  she  puts  on  the  screw  tightly  enough,  can  make 
all  Germany  follow  where  she  leads.  Prussia,  having  swallowed 
up  Saxony,  would  be  enabled  by  her  increase  of  strength  to 
swallow  up  Hanover  too ; and  from  Hanover  she  could  go 
straight  to  Wurtemburg,  and  so  on,  until  there  were  no  more 
small  States  left  for  her  to  annex  than  those  which  France  or 
Austria  were  as  anxious  and  determined  to  have  as  she 
might  be.  Bnt  then,  if  the  minor  States  of  Germany  were 
swallowed  up  by  Prussia,  France  would  be  sure  to  imitate 


the  example.  Nothing  could  prevent  her  beginning  with 
Geneva  whenever  she  pleased,  and  she  could  urge  that  a 
neighbouring  nation  that  spoke  French,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  its  elections  quietly,  was  marked  out  by  the 
hand  of  destiny  for  incorporation  with  the  French  Empire. 
And  if  Geneva  were  taken,  Belgium  might  very  easily  follow. 
No  Power  would  object  very  strongly  except  England,  and 
what  could  England  do  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
if  France  thought  proper  to  undertake  it?  We  might  help 
the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  to  defend  those  fortifications 
which  they  so  cordially  detest,  but  we  could  scarcely  do  any- 
thing more.  In  the  same  way,  Spain  would  feel  herself  called 
on  to  enlarge  her  borders,  and  to  make  the  Government  of  the 
Peninsula  uniform  by  absorbing  the  tiny  Kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal. Every  great  nation  in  this  way  would  gain,  for  even 
Austria  is  to  be  allowed  some  accessions  of  territory,  provided 
they  are  far  enough  down  the  Danube  ; and  Russia  would  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  tranquil  tenure  of  Poland  which  she 
would  be  suffered  to  enjoy.  This  is  the  theoiy  suggested  to 
political  speculators  by  the  recent  history  of  Denmark,  and  a 
very  startling  theory  it  is.  Nor  has  it  wanted  some  taint 
corroborations.  France  does  undoubtedly  interfere  in  French 
Switzerland  in  a way  alarming  to  Swiss  patriots  ; and  Prussia, 
if  report  is  true,  has  once  already  within  the  present  year 
threatened  Saxony  with  a hostile  occupation  of  its  capital, 
and  has  openly,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  Germans,  reduced  to 
silence  and  submission  the  great  Saxon  diplomatist.  It  is 
by  no  means  uninteresting  or  unimportant,  therefore,  to  ask 
how  far  this  theory  is  really  true,  and  whether  the  minor 
States  of  Europe  are  exposed  to  the  danger  which  is  supposed 
to  threaten  them. 

It  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  these  small  States  depends 
partly  on  the  tenacity  with  which  their  inhabitants  themselves 
cling  to  political  independence,  and  partly  to  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  great  Powers  regard  each  other.  Where  there  is 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  annexed,  the 
process  of  annexation  is  stripped  of  half  its  difficulties.  One 
province  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  Piedmont  after  another, 
because  there  was  in  every  one  a strong  desire  to  belong  to 
an  Italian  and  not  to  a foreign  Power,  and  to  take  a share  in' 
bringing  about  the  great  end  of  a United  Italy.  In  other 
cases,  annexation  has  taken  place  where  there  was  no  great 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  and  where  the  people  quietly 
accepted  the  fate  which  was  assigned  them.  .Norway,  for  ex- 
ample, was  given  to  Sweden,  and  taken  away  from  Denmark,  and 
the  Norwegians  neither  wished  for  nor  resented  the  change  in 
their  destinies.  Savoy  certainly  did  not  wish  to  be  annexed, 
to  France,  but  it  displayed  no  antipathy  to  the  change  ; and 
the  clerical  party,  probably,  was  sincere  in  its  desire  to  escape 
■from  the  dominion  of  a prince  looked  on  with  so  evil  an  eye 
by  the  Pope  as  Victor  Emmanuel.  Therefore,  when  a general 
annexation  of  the  minor  States  of  Europe  is  said  to  be 
imminent,  the  ffi'st  question  we  have  to  ask  is,  how  far  the 
annexation  would  be  really  distasteful  to  its  subjects.  And 
under  this  head  we  find  every  possible  shade  of  difference. 
No  small  State  is  known  to  wish  to  be  annexed  to  a neigh- 
bouring great  one,  unless,  as  in  the  instances  of  Venetia  and 
Rome,  the  wish  is  prompted  by  a desire  to  escape  at  the  same 
time  irom  the  yoke  of  a foreign  Power.  But  in  .some  instances 
there  is  a partial  desire  for  a change  which  might,  under  the  form 
of  annexation,  gratify  strong  national  aspirations.  In  other 
instances  there  would  be  the  most  violent  dislike  of  annexa- 
tion, and  in  other  instances  there  is  a mixtm-e  of  feelings, 
although  the  desire  of  political  independence  predominates. 
The  smaller  States  of  Germany  shrink  from  incorporation 
with  Prussia,  but  they  become  more  and  more  Avilling  to  place 
themselves  under  the  lead  of  a strong  German  Power. 
Portugal  would  so  fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  annex 
her  to  Spain  that  the  Spaniards  could  only  carry  the 
pomt  at  the  cost  of  a long  and  bloody  wai’.  In 

Geneva  and  Belgium  there  is  less  strength  of  opinion  either 
way.  The  Genevese  cannot  wholly  resist  tlie  attraction 
which  France  exercises  over  them,  and  a political  crisis  might 
tempt  them  to  secure  the  commercial  advantages  and  the 
security  from  internal  discord  which  union  with  France  would 
be  supposed  to  offer  them.  The  majority  of  Belgians  are 
satisfied  with  their  present  political  position,  and  set  store  by 
the  constitutional  liberty  they  possess.  But  they  have  been 
singidarly  fortunate  in  their  Sovereign,  and  it  is  premature 
as  yet  to  say  how  the  Belgian  Constitution  would  work  under 
a less  experienced,  impartial,  and  able  monarch.  The  defeated 
party,  too,  has  only  been  defeated  by  a very  bare  majority, 
and  it  is  strong  enough,  and  reckless  enough,  to  sacrifice  the 
whole  country  if  opportunity  offered  of  getting  revenge  and  a 
triumph  for  itself  by  throwing  itself  into  the  open  arms  of 
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Trance.  The  zealous  Catholics  who  really  care  about  con- 
stitutional liberty  certainly  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the 
dreams  of  M.  be  Montalembert,  but  they  exist  in  very  small 
numbers,  and  at  any  rate  Belgium  does  not  appear  to  be  their 
home. 

The  jealousy  of  the  great  Powers  towards  each  other, 
again,  may  for  the  moment  be  sleeping,  but  it  is  not  extinct. 
Prussia  has  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she  wished  to 
annex  the  Duchies,  but  she  has  not  ventured  to  carry  her 
plan  out.  She  may  possibly  succeed  still ; but  the  rebuffs 
she  meets  with,  and  the  cautious  way  in  which  she  feels  com- 
pelled to  proceed,  show  that  an  increase  of  territory  by  the 
Tuere  exercise  of  the  strong  arm  is  not  a gain  that  comes 
very  easily  to  a great  Power.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
Denmark  rvas  a little  Power  abandoned  by  her  big 
friends  without  any  just  cause  when  she  was  being  robbed 
of  what  was  incontestably  hers.  She  has  for  years  enjoyed 
the  possession  of  the  Duchies  on  a different  tenure  from  that 
on  which  she  held  the  other  parts  of  her  dominions.  It  was 
the  intervention  of  Eussia,  with  the  sanction  of  England,  that 
gave  her  that  possession,  and  she  was  placed  there  on  her 
good  behaviour.  She  did  not  behave  so  well  as  to  enable  her 
to  appeal  very  confidently  to  her  friends,  and  her  subjects  in 
the  Duchies  did  not  wish  her  to  rule  over  them.  Nor  were 
the  Duchies  claimed  by  a big  Power.  They  were  claimed  by 
that  most  harmless  of  men,  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  it 
is  at  this  moment  only  a piece  of  pure  guesswork  to  say  that 
they  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  Prussia.  An  open  aggres- 
sion by  a large  State  on  a small  one  is  not  at  all  a probable 
■event  in  these  days,  for  it  would  provoke  a great  contest 
and  create  a great  scandal,  which  it  Avould  obviously  be  much 
wiser  to  avoid  if  quieter  means  would  bring  about  the 
desired  end,  or  if  the  territory  annexed  were  sure  to  become  a 
■centre  of  local  disaffection.  The  reason  why  Prussia  may  be 
trusted  not  to  invade  and  appropriate  Saxony  is  that,  if  Saxony 
is  worth  having,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a surer  and  less  ob- 
jectionable way,  and  that,  although  there  is  some  chance  that 
no  Power  would  interfere  to  save  Saxony,  there  is  also  a 
great  chance  that  aid  would  be  forthcoming.  Saxony  might 
fight,  and  then  the  lesser  States  of  Germany  might  help  her, 
and  then  France  might  help  them.  The  risk,  in  fact,  is 
greater  than  the  prize.  And  then  the  question  is  not  forced 
on  Prussia  whether  she  will  have  Saxony  by  violence  or 
not  at  all.  She  may,  without  striking  a blow  or  awaken- 
ing any  opposition,  acquire  a political  supremacy  over 
Saxony  which  will  give  her  all  the  accession  of  strength  and 
consequence  that  the  incorporation  of  Saxony  could  give  her. 
But  in  order  to  effect  this  she  must  satisfy  the  Germans 
generally,  and  Saxony  in  particular,  that  she  is  worth  joining. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  she  must  show  herself  to  be 
moderately  liberal  and  just.  The  Germans  do  not  want  much 
in  the  way  of  political  wisdom,  but  they  want  something.  It 
was  because  she  took  the  lead  in  what,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
thought  a liberal  commercial  policy,  that  Prussia  became  the 
head  of  the  Zollverein.  If,  however,  Prussia  becomes  mode- 
rately liberal  in  politics,  she  will  not  be  ruled  by  men  capable 
of  wantonly  and  without  excuse  appropriating  a neighbouring 
State.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  there  will  be  great  changes 
in  the  smaller  States  of  Europe,  but  there  will  be  changes 
also  in  the  internal  composition  of  large  States,  and  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  these  changes  will  not  be  in  a direction 
which  would  make  acts  of  shameless  rapacity  viewed  with 
less  indignation  abroad  and  less  compunction  at  home.  ^ 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

LOED  AEUNDELL  of  "Wardour  and  Lord  Oranmore  have 
lately  engaged  in  a controversy  on  the  ancient  question 
•of  the  respective  claims  and  mutual  encroachments  which  are 
attributed  to  the  spiritual  and  to  the  temporal  power.  The 
discusaon  arose  from  the  precedence  which  is  ordinarily  given 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  name  of  the  Pope,  before 
the  health  of  the  Queen  is  proposed  at  their  public  dinners. 
Lord  Arondell,  feeling  that  the  practice  requires  some 
apology,  asserts  that  when  Eoman  Catholics  meet  for  secular 
purposes  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Pope.  The  statement  would  be  more  relevant  to  the 
issue  if  Eoman  Catholics,  or  members  of  any  other  religious 
confession,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  any  secular  pur- 
pose whatever.  Under  the  English  Constitution  as  it  stands, 
Eoman  Catholics,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  have  no  peculiar  rights  or  duties,  no  exceptional 
privileges  or  disqualifications.  Lord  Arundell  would  cer- 
tainly not  convene  his  co-religionists  to  deliberate  on  the 


expediency  of  supporting  a proposed  railway,  or  of  adopting 
the  Highway  Act  in  a s]>ecial  district.  A meeting  of  Eoman 
Catholic  voters  in  anticipation  of  an  election  would  be 
sectarian  in  its  character  and  origin,  although  its  professed 
object  might  be  considered  secular ; and  there  would  be 
a strong  presumption  that  such  an  assemblage  would 
regard  the  supposed  interests  of  a particular  Church 
rather  than  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  its  councils  would  be  directed  by  priests  or 
bishops,  and  if  the  clergy  interfered,  they  would  certainly, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  commence  their  toasts  with  the 
health  of  the  Pope.  If  the  Eoman  Catholics  wished  for 
influence  and  popularity  in  England,  they  would  have  acted 
more  prudently  in  abstaining  from  a useless  demonstration, 
which  is  both  intended  and  accepted  as  a kind  of  challenge  or 
defiance.  The  introduction  of  the  Pope’s  name  at  festive 
meetings  is  a modern  innovation,  and  in  some  instances  the 
toast  has  been  ostentatiously  proposed  when  the  health  of  the 
Queen  was  deliberately  omitted.  It  has  also  been  justly 
observed  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Pope  is  superior 
to  the  Queen,  every  bishop  and  every  priest  is  en- 
titled to  similar  precedence.  Lord  Arundell  would  per- 
haps argue  that  a hostile  or  polemic  attitude  is  excused  by 
the  provocations  which  are  offered  by  the  Protestants,  and 
e.specially  by  the  No-Popery  party.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  side  has  been  more  aggressive,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  minority  is  more  interested  in  promoting 
conciliation  and  peace.  The  nonsensical  pomposity  of  the 
Papal  Bull  for  creating  dioceses  in  England  produced  an 
irritation  which  was  deprecated  by  calm  observers  as  ex- 
aggerated and  ludicrous ; but  while  the  Protestant  community 
only  compromised  its  dignity,  the  Eoman  Catholics  rvantonly 
threw  away  substantial  power  and  influence.  Since  185 1,  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  has  rpturned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
only  one  Eoman  Catholic  member,  who  sits  for  a family 
borough.  At  the  same  time,  three  constituencies  prove  their 
freedom  from  prejudice  by  entrusting  the  representation  to 
Jews.  If  the  health  of  the  Chief  Eabbi  were  habitually  pro- 
posed before  the  health  of  the  Queen,  the  Jewish  disabilities 
w'ould  soon  be  practically  re-enacted. 

According  to  Lord  Arundell,  conflicts  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  right  have,  with  few  exceptions,  become  obsolete. 
The  deposing  power,  as  he  calls  it,  is  no  longer  claimed  in 
modern  Europe,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a peer  who  supposes 
that  such  a Papal  prerogative  at  any  time  existed  must  have 
received  a strange  education.  It  is  true  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  Pius  IX.  is  by  no  means  likely  to  declare  that 
Queen  Victoria  has  ceased  to  reign;  but  Lord  Arundell 
goes  too  far  when  he  declares  that,  in  all  the  multifarious  con- 
tests of  Church  and  State  in  modern  times,  the  Church  has 
never  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  on  a purely  political 
question.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  Holy 
See^  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  an  Allocution,  delivered 
in  full  Consistory,  is  a spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  act.  Perhaps 
even  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  Eome  would  also  allow 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Florence,  whether 
it  is  rightfully  acquired  or  violently  usurped,  is  of  an 
exclusively  temporal  character.  Even  Naples,  though  it  was 
claimed  as  a fief  of  the  Church,  was  held  by  the  Bourbons 
as  a secular  domain,  and  of  all  Catholic  countries  Sicily 
was  perhaps,  in  legal  theory,  most  independent  of  Eome. 
Nevertheless  the  Pope  has  in  repeated  allocutions  denounced 
Victor  Emmanuel  as  a lawless  intruder,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  were  formerly  Eoman,  but  in  the  other  territo- 
ries which  have  expanded  Piedmont  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Many  English  Eoman  Catholics,  forgetting  that  the 
power  of  recognising  foreign  Sovereigns  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Crown,  still  affect  to  speak  of  the  Italians  and  their  King 
as  merely  Piedmontese.  Irish  elections  have  been  repeatedly 
decided  by  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  to  a Government 
which  has  favoured  Italian  unity.  Extravagant  fanatics  have 
even  expressed  a pious  horror  of  the  Portuguese  Court, 
because  the  Most  Faithful  King  has  thought  proper  to  marry 
a daughter  of  the  King  of  Italy.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  persuade  English  understandings  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  himself  is  not  in  some  sense  temporal. 
The  Congress  at  Mahnes  the  other  day  took  especial  pleasure 
in  repeating  on  every  possible  occasion  the  new-fangled 
appellation  of  “ Pope-King,”  for  the  express  purpose  of  repu- 
diating the  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual  attri- 
butes. It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  no  conflict  can  arise 
between  powers  which  are  concentrated  in  a single  person ; 
but  the  same  assemblage  loudly  asserted  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  and  it  would  scarcely  extend  the  same  immunity  ffom 
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error  to  the  King.  Laymen  will  generally  hold  that,  even 
tinder  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  subject  has  some  moral  and 
political  rights.  If  it  could  be  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  corruption  or  oppression  was  ever  perpetrated  in 
the  Koman  States,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  spiritual 
power  had  transgressed  the  temporal  frontier. 

Lord  Oeanmore,  according  to  his  antagonist,  has  a vision  of 
50,000  priests  engaged  in  a great  conspiracy  against  the  State. 
If  50,000  priests,  or  any  other  number,  oppose,  on  ecclesias- 
tical grounds,  the  incorporation  of  any  duchy  in  any  kingdom, 
they  certainly  form  a combination  for  temporal  purposes 
against  temporal  authority.  As  individuals,  they  have  a right 
to  a political  opinion,  though,  as  subjects,  they  are  bound  by 
the  decision  of  their  respective  Governments  on  all  questions 
affecting  foreign  relations.  The  use  of  spiritual  influence  for 
temporal  purposes  is  in  principle  less  objectionable  than  the 
motive  which  converts  a sect  into  a party.  It  is  dishonest  to 
prefer  the  aggrandisement  of  a Church  to  the  public  welfare. 
Theological  politicians,  as  they  are  confessedly  unscrupulous 
in  their  mode  of  action,  are  also  really  pursuing  meaner  ends 
than  those  which  are  proposed  by  statesmen. 

If,  however,  the  Eomau  Catholic  apologist  is  theoretically 
wrong,  the  errors  which  he  defends  are  not  to  be  violently 
corrected.  Any  body  of  Englishmen  is  at  liberty  to  put  the 
Queen’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  a list  of  toasts,  to  tuzm  the 
Eoyal  arms  ujDside  down,  or  to  perform  any  other  act,  how- 
ever indecorous,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law.  A reli- 
gious community  which  is  locally  weak  acquires  no  genuine 
importance  by  opposing  popular  feeling ; but  if  it  likes 
to  revenge  the  petty  slights  to  which  it  may  be  subjected, 
it  is  not  for  the  majority  to  grumble.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Protestant  middle  classes  are  as  intolerant  as  they  are 
respectable,  and  such  an  act  as  the  refusal  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  to  appoint  Roman  Catholic  prison  chaplains  is  a 
proof  of  bigoted  injustice.  A toast  to  the  Pope  does  infinitely 
less  harm  than  the  withdrawal  from  a young  Irish  pickpocket 
of  the  only  moral  influence  which  he  is  capable  of  respecting. 
Indeed,  the  worst  of  the  Pope  and  his  health  is,  that  they 
furnish  excuses  for  the  oppressive  exercise  of  superior  power. 
Higher  education  and  greater  knowledge  of  the  world  provide 
the  only  security  against  foolish  retaliation.  The  Lancashire 
magistrates,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Stanley,  have  not 
only  appointed  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  but  they  have 
voted  a sum  for  the  purchase  of  a crucifix  and  other  necessary 
religious  furniture.  When  the  foolish  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament,  rational  politicians 
objected  to  the  recent  Papal  Aggression,  not  because  it  injured 
the  Protestant  cause,  but  because  it  inflamed  Protestant  pre- 
judices and  endangered  Roman  Catholic  rights.  When  mediasval 
Popes  encroached  on  royal  prerogatives  or  on  national  freedom, 
it  was  often  necessary  to  oppose  violence  to  usurpation  ; but  in 
modern  times,  at  least  in  England,  resistance  to  spiritual 
encroachment  is  best  conducted  by  systematic  abstinence  from 
any  counter-usurpation.  Thought  is  free,  language  is  free. 
If  all  the  Romish  prelates  in  the  country  furiously  rage 
together,  they  will  find  themselves  almost  unable  to  come 
into  collision  with  the  law ; and  the  priests  who  fancy  that 
they  are  exempt  from  the  Royal  supremacy  imagine  a vain 
thing.  The  Queen,  representing  the  State,  remains, 
whether  her  health  is  drunk  or  not,  over  all  persons  and  all 
causes  within  her  dominions,  supreme.  Presbyters  and  dis- 
senting deacons  may  make  any  rules  which  may  please  their 
tastes,  and  may  enforce  their  enactments  by  all  the  penalties  to 
which  their  followers  think  fit  voluntarily  to  submit ; but  the 
collective  hierarchy  cannot  lock  up  a relractory  priest  for  five 
minutes,  except  at  the  risk  of  an  action  for  unlawful  imprison- 
ment ; nor  will  a shilling  of  endowment  be  recoverable  for 
the  objects  of  a pious  testator’s  bounty  by  any  process  but 
that  of  the  ordinary  courts.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  Rome 
is  valid  in  England,  as  the  laws  of  Avhist  or  cricket 
are  valid.  The  Pope’s  Bull  of  1850  and  Cardinal  Wise- 
man’s pastoral  letter  were  as  ineffectual  as  a resolution  of 
the  Marylebone  Club  that  it  Avould  supersede  the  functions 
of  the  Marylebone  Police  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  are  as  innocuously 
tyrannical  as  an  enactment  that  trumps  should  no  longer  be 
called  trumps,  or  that  the  leader  of  the  eleven  of  Rugby  or 
Eton  should  be  deprived  of  the  title  of  “ Captain.”  Lord 
Arundell  forgets  that  he  is  in  England  when  he  complains 
of  the  universal  and  absorbing  interference  of  the  State. 
English  law  and  English  administration  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Universal  freedom  neutralizes  the  pernicious  influence 
of  little  political  or  sectarian  combinations.  When  every 
trade,  every  corporation,  and  every  district  is  in  the  habit  of 
excluding  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  the  Koman 


Catholic  Church  is  not  wanted  to  set  an  example  of  inde« 
pendence.  In  France  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  that 
there  should  be  one  class  of  interests  with  which  Prefects  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  in  that  happy  country  the  clergy  are  too 
prudent  to  remind  the  Emperor  openly  that  he  stands  below 
the  Pope  in  their  estimation.  Similar  manifestations  in  Eng- 
land are  perfectly  safe,  and  zealous  Protestants  ought  to  ap- 
prove of  proceedings  which  perpetuate  the  popular  hatred  of 
Popery. 


MORE  MUDDLES. 

WHEN  England’s  share  in  the  Dano-German  dispute  was 
wound  up  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  at  a sacrifice  of 
credit  which  no  one  could  entirely  deny,  and  which  some 
were  inclined  to  rate  very  heavily,  it  was  at  least  hoped  that, 
if  we  had  got  nothing  else  by  it,  at  least  we  had  got  a lesson. 
Some  comfort  was  derived  from  the  universal  belief  that 
a term  had  been  put  to  Foreign-office  meddling.  On  all 
sides  it  was  agreed  that,  if  we  intended  to  end  by  meddling  so 
little,  we  should  have  begun  by  meddling  less.  The  whole 
trouble  had  been  caused  by  gratuitous  interference.  Inaction 
with  respect  to  the  differences  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark might  or  might  not  be  a prudent  policy,  but  no  one 
could  have  said  that  it  was  tinged  in  any  way  with  discredit. 
Lord  Russell’s  thinly-veiled  threats  and  hinted  promises- 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  reproaches  and  the  ridicule  that 
have  been  levelled  at  England  in  consequence  of  her  course  in 
the  matter. 

But  there  are  some  habits  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
cure.  It  is  said  that  a lap-dog  which  has  once  taken  to  rat- 
catching  can  never  afterwards  be  weaned  from  the  pleasing 
occupation.  Something  of  the  same  incurability  attaches  to 
a Foreign  Secretary  who  has  once  taken  to  scolding.  To 
such  a Minister  the  attractions  of  pen  and  foolscap  paper  are 
like  the  fascination  exercised  by  gin  upon  a reforming 
drunkard.  He  knows  what  the  result  of  indulg-ence  will  be  ; 
he  is  quite  aware  that  a severe  and  humiliating  snub  from 
the  Power  he  is  addressing  will  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
the  temporary  enjoyment  of  a debauch  of  bluster.  But  he 
cannot  resist.  His  will  is  not  his  own  when  he  sees  the 
writing-table  before  him.  He  may  fight  shy  of  it  for  some 
time,  as  the  recent  teetotaller  circles  round  the  bottle ; 
but  at  last  it  is  too  much  for  him.  He  stretches  out 
his  hand  to  take  the  pen  from  which  so  many  a 
bootless  menace  and  so  many  a treacherous  encouragement 
have  flowed,  and  again  the  deed  is  done.  We  have  no  doubt 
Lord  Russell  struggled  hard,  and  did  not  give  way  till 
after  an  heroic  resistance.  The  fact  that  he  has  not  written 
— so  far  as  the  world  knows — a single  insulting  despatch 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  ist  of  September,  shows 
how  desperately  he  must  have  striven  against  temptation.  But 
the  season  of  the  year  has  been  terribly  against  him.  There  is 
a genial  influence  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
which  draivs  from  every  man  that  which  is  best  and  strongest 
in  his  nature,  and  Lord  Russell’s  generous  constitution 
naturally  tends  to  exude  at  such  a season  threatening  despatches 
of  unusual  frequency.  And  when  you  have  been  insulted  for 
six  months  with  little  intermission,  human  nature  will  find  a 
solace  in  insulting  somebodj^  else.  After  having  been  baited 
all  the  Session  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Russell 
naturally  relieves  his  pent-up  feelings  by  objurgating  a foreign 
potentate.  A weak  Power  is  best,  if  one  can  be  Ibund  with 
whom  a quarrel  can  be  picked  for  the  occasion ; but,  failing 
such  a god-send,  any  strong  Power  wiU  do  that  can  be 
warranted,  on  account  of  its  geographical  position,  not  to 
venture  an  attack  on  England.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  that  Lord  Russell  has  been  writing  new  “ derbe  ” notes 
to  the  German  Powers,  no  reasonable  person  will  affect  to  feel 
any  surprise.  It  would  have  been  the  death  of  him  if  he  had 
been  condemned  for  a whole  year  to  the  pursuit  of  a concilia- 
tory diplomacy. 

His  colleagues,  however,  are  bound  to  take  some  steps.  "We 
do  not  say  that  they  ought  to  try  to  get  rid  of  him.  That 
resource  is  obviously  beyond  their  reach.  Had  it  been  within 
the  confines  of  possibility,  it  would  certainly  have  been  tried 
before.  But,  even  to  those  who  are  doomed  to  the  miseries  of 
an  indissoluble  and  uncongenial  partnership,  there  are  pre- 
cautionary measures  open  for  self-defence  against  unmerited 
imputations.  Husbands  who  are  afilicted  with  wives  of  a 
character  so  irreproachable  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
Divorce  Court,  and  yet  of  tastes  so  lavish  as  to  threaten  a 
speedy  ajrplication  to  another  tribunal,  usually  protect  them- 
selves by  means  of  an  advertisement  or  a circular.  By  such 
methods  they  convey,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  they 
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will  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  any  embarrassments  in 
which  the  partners  to  whom  they  are  bound  may  become  in- 
volved. Cannot  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  take  some  such 
course  to  protect  their  threatened  credit  ? They  might  inti- 
mate, in  a diplomatic  note  addressed  to  all  the  Courts  where 
they  have  embassies,  that  they  are  officially  united  to  a col- 
league who  to  a thousand  virtues  adds  the  one  unfortunate 
failing  of  threatening  people  whom  he  cannot  strike,  and 
encouraging  with  hope  of  assi.stance  people  whom  he 
cannot  aid.  They  might  further  represent  that  this 
colleague  is  unluckily  in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  therefore  has  access  to  the  inkstand  of  that  depart- 
ment ; that  they  have  heard,  and  indeed  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  has  been  employing  the  season  during  which 
his  colleagues  are  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  country  in 
addressing  insolent  lectures  to  other  Powers  with  whom  no 
consideration  Avould  ever  induce  him  to  come  to  blows  ; and 
that  they  entreat  the  various  Courts  to  whom  documents  of 
this  kind  may  have  come  to  treat  them  merely  as  mani- 
festations of  a harmless,  though  offensive,  eccentricity,  and 
•at  all  events  not  to  believe  that  the  English  Ministry 
or  the  English  people  have  the  remotest  idea  of  acting  up 
to  the  strong  language  they  contain.  If  they  took  these  pre- 
cautions, they  might  meet  the  House  of  Commons  without 
fear,  and  might  even  venture  to  present  the  despatches  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  Possibly  such  a step  might  consecrate  ■ 
Lord  Eussell’s  style  of  despatch  as  one  of  the  usages  of  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  the  nation  might  thus  obtain,  without  any 
fear  of  offending  foreign  Courts,  that  which  it  anxiously  seeks 
for  — a safe  and  an  inexpensive  outlet  for  outraged  moral  sen- 
timents. It  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  a moral  sensitive- 
ness and  a commercial  prudence  which  are  perpetually 
conflicting  with  each  other.  Contradictory  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  the  same  nation  are  always  illogical,  and  frequently 
embarrassing.  Two  such  noble  feelings  as  indignation  against 
wrong  and  dread  of  commercial  loss  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  struggle  with  each  other  in  apparent  antagonism.  Lord 
Eussell’s  style  of  writing  furnishes  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  gives  at  once  a vent  for  excited  feeling,  and  has 
no  tendency  to  depress  the  money-market.  If  Hek  Majesty’s 
Ministers  would  only  explain  to  foreign  Powers  its  peculiar 
objects,  all  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end.  Those  Powers  are 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  shaping  their  words  according  to 
the  course  which  they  actually  intend  to  pursue.  But  then  they 
have  no  antagonism  between  moral  sentiments  and  commercial 
instincts  to  meet.  If  they  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
peculiar  balance  of  national  feeling  which  Lord  Eussell’s 
despatches  are  intended  to  represent,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
direct  a memorandum  to  be  entered  in  their  Chancelleries, 
pointing  out  the  exceptional  laws  of  interpretation  to  which 
those  documents  should  be  subjected.  Lord  Eussell  imagines, 
perhaps  with  reason,  that,  as  a nation,  we  are  gratified  in 
reading  in  our  blue-books  his  scolding  phrases  to  nations  with 
whom  he  dare  not  fight.  If  it  be  so,  and  the  state  of  the 
case  is  clearly  explained  to  them,  of  course  they  avUI  probably 
say  that,  if  the  practice  pleases  us,  it  does  not  hurt  them. 
At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  is  intensely 
gratifying  to  oirr  Foreign  Secretary ; and  as  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  him,  his  idiosyncrasies  ought  to  be  carefully  explained 
to  those  whom  he  insults. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  a grain  of  consolation  under  all 
adverse  circumstances,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  part  from 
the  present  subject  without  discovering  it.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Lord  Eussell,  in  projecting  his  paper  pellets, 
sticks  to  the  same  targets  as  heretofore.  Matters  might  have 
been  much  worse.  He  might  have  insulted  other  Powers 
who  have  not  learned  to  bear  it  patiently.  He  might, 
for  instance,  have  involved  us  in  a quarrel  with  France. 
Some  happy  demon  has  suggested  to  him  to  continue 
to  address  his  highly-spiced  correspondence  to  the  German 
Powers.  They  have  been  taught  by  events  to  rate  it  at  its 
real  worth.  They  know  that  it  has  no  more  intrinsic  value 
than  the  effusions  of  any  old  woman  who  may  take  a fancy  to 
circulate  her  views  on  current  politics.  Most  of  the  German 
Ministers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  effusions  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  CoTTLEj  who  industriously  forwards  them  by  post. 
They  are  also  familiar  with  the  effusions  of  Lord  Eussell. 
Both  kinds  of  composition  deal  in  strong  language.  Both  are 
equally  destitute  of  practical  value  or  effect.  Every  German 
statesman,  every  pothouse  politician  in  Germany,  knows  by 
this  time  that  there  is  as  much  likelihood  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cottle  following  up  her  objurgations  by  any  practical 
measure,  as  there  is  of  any  such  step  proceeding  from  Lord 
Eussell.  And,  consequently,  they  have  come  to  look  upon 
both  kinds  of  effusion  with  impartial  and,  no  doubt,  compas- 


sionate contempt.  Lord  Eussell’s  correspondence  in  that 
direction  can,  tlicrcfore,  do  no  harm  to  England.  There  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  provoke  a war  ; and,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
it  cannot  possibly  lower  the  estimation  in  which  the  indignant 
remonstrances  and  warlike  threats  of  Engkind  are  held.  It 
will  be  a genuine  consolation  to  all  true  lovers  of  their 
country  to  reflect  that,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to 
Germany,  Lord  Eussell  cannot  possibly  make  matters  worse. 


CLOSING  THE  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

GEEAT  railway  undertakings  liave  been  encumbered  by 
many  impediments,  but  their  promoters  have  only 
recently  begun  to  learn  that,  among  other  dangers,  they  have 
to  guard  against  cant.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company,  both  directors  and  shareholdei-s 
lamented  with  good  reason  a mistake  which  they  committed  a 
year  and  a half  ago,  by  adopting  an  abstract  proposition  as 
their  rule  of  conduct  in  deference  to  ignorant  clamour.  Many 
minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  impressed  and  influenced  by 
general  maxims,  which  are  themselves  only  expansions  of 
single  instances ; and  a proprietary  in  a panic  was  persuaded 
that  the  only  alternative  of  imprudent  action  was  not  to 
act  at  all.  Some  investments  are  advantageous  in  them- 
selves, and  other  forms  of  outlay  may  produce  an  indirect 
return  in  the  improvement  of  property  already  acquired. 
There  are  also  investments  which,  being  in  every  respect  un- 
profitable, ought  to  be  avoided  by  judicious  speculators.  A 
determination  that  the  capital  account  of  a railway  company 
shall  be  peremptorily  closed  equally  excludes  wasteful 
enterprises,  profitable  bargains,  and  measures  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  security  or  to  the  progress  of 
the  original  undertaking.  When  the  dividend  of  the  Great 
Western  Company  was  at  its  lowest,  discontented  proprietors 
alleged,  with  perfect  truth,  that  their  income  had  been  reduced 
by  the  injudicious  extension  of  the  system.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  empirical  reformers  took  the  opportunity  of 
pledging  the  assembled  shareholders  to  a prospective  repudia- 
tion of  any  further  expenditure  of  capital.  .Yet  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  for  an  embarrassed  landowner  to  resolve  that  he 
would  never  again  build  a pigstye  or  drain  a swampy  meadow. 
The  possible  necessity  of  new  investments  is,  in  truth,  far 
more  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a railway  company,  for  a fron- 
tier which  is  left  open  will  certainly  be  invaded  by  some  more 
enterprising  neighbour.  In  commercial  undertakings,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  practical  life,  prudent  men,  whether 
in  an  individual  or  in  a corporate  capacity,  are  unwilling  to  tie 
their  own  hands  by  arbitrary  vows.  In  the  case  of  a railway 
company,  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the  pledge  is  not  really 
administered  by  an  enemy  ; for  the  patriotic  shareholder  Avho 
protests  against  the  ambitious  policy  of  a Board  not  unfre- 
quently  holds  a larger  stake  in  some  competing  company. 
A council  of  war  would  seldom  fight  if  it  included 
representatives  of  the  enemy.  The  Great  Western  Company, 
under  a succession  of  weak  or  indolent  Chairmen,  has  been 
directed  by  a vigorous  mind  which  has  leaned  too  much  to 
the  side  of  temerity;  but  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
committed  were  adopted  in  good  faith,  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  proprietors.  The  crude  remedy  of  stopping  suddenly 
short  might  have  been  suggested  by  a crafty  rival,  though  it 
may  more  probably  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a shallow 
and  fallacious  theory. 

While  the  Company  itself,  after  incurring  considerable  loss, 
has  discovered  its  blunder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  amateur 
economists  remonstrate  against  the  abandonment  of  a favourite 
doctrine.  The  capital  account,  which  was  finally  closed,  is 
likely  to  be  reopened,  and  an  indignant  commentator  finds 
himself  incapable  of  understanding  the  force  of  the  Chair- 
man’s remark,  that  members  of  Parliament  seem  friendly  to 
railway  extension.  It  is  true  that  Parliament  is  concerned, 
not  so  much  with  the  price  of  railway  shares  as  with  the 
increase  of  public  accommodation.  When  a line  is  required, 
and  when  capital  is  forthcoming  to  make  it,  the  Company 
which  occupies  the  district  has  generally  the  choice  of 
adopting  the  scheme  or  of  admitting  a competitor  into 
the  neighbourhood.  Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  more  expedient  to  secure  the  control  of 
a new  line  than  to  leave  it  in  independent  hands.  Alone 
among  the  governing  bodies  of  great  railway  companies,  the 
Great  Western  Board  has  for  two  years  been  precluded  from 
protecting  the  property  of  the  shareholders  by  providing  for 
the  public  wants.  Their  volunteer  advisers  are  equally  un- 
acquainted with  the  railway  system  in  general  and  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  Company.  The  by-law  which 
was  denounced  at  the  late  meeting  was  passed  for  an  invidious 
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and  scarcely  honest  purpose.  For  twenty  years  a line  has 
been  urgently  required  to  connect  Cheltenham  with  London, 
and  to  open  the  centre  of  Gloucestershire.  The  Great  Western 
Company,  taking  the  Cheltenham  traffic  by  Swindon,  was  na- 
turally unwilling  to  construct  a shorter  line,  and  for  many 
years  it  successfully  opposed  all  competing  projects.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  the  West  Midland  Company  proposed  a 
direct  line  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  to  London, 
the  Great  W estern  Company  averted  an  imminent  danger  by 
an  unexpected  amalgamation  with  their  formidable  opponents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Great  Western  Directors  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  a line  through  East  Gloucestershire,  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  measm-e  could  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. The  by-law  prohibiting  extensions  was  proposed 
and  passed  at  the  beginning  of  1863,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  repudiating  the  promise  of  the  Board.  No  policy  could 
be  more  short-sighted,  if,  indeed,  it  was  even  intended  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Great  Western  Company.  By  a 
necessary  consequence,  an  independent  company  revived  the 
East  Gloucestershire  scheme  in  the  present  year ; and  a narrow- 
gauge  line,  which  may  probably  be  worked  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  is  now  irrevocably  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Western  district.  It  is  to  preclude  the  repetition  of 
similar  miscarriages  that  the  Board  reasonably  desires  the 
removal  of  a foolish  and  gratuitous  restriction.  The  line 
Avhich  has  been  given  to  competitors  would  pay  a fair  profit 
on  its  construction,  though  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  the  Great  Western  Company  to  prevent  its  forma- 
tion altogether.  The  Directors  ought  to  look  exclusively  to  the 
dividends  of  their  shareholders,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  public  Avriters  should  be  habitually  anxious  to  deter 
companies  from  making  new  railways. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  lines  from  London 
to  Birmingham  and  from  London  to  Bristol  would  have  paid 
a larger  profit  if  they  had  not  been  encumbered  by  branches. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Company  is  cited 
as  a proof  of  the  advantage  of  single  through  lines,  although 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  a similar  instance  of  a 
railway  which  forms  an  indispensable  link  in  a vast  system  of 
communication.  The  original  London  and  Birmingham  and 
Great  Western  shareholders  might  perhaps  have  been  well  ad- 
vised in  leaving  their  investments  as  they  stood ; though  it  is  at 
least  equally  probable  that  obstinate  inaction  might  have  ended 
in  ruin.  The  question  possesses  no  public  importance,  as  it  re- 
lates only  to  about  15,000,000^.  of  capital  out  of  400,000,000/. 
The  ramifications  and  parallel  lines  Avhich  have  been  added  in 
the  last  thirty  years  would  in  any  case  have  been  constructed, 
rmless  Parliament  had  insanely  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  the  advantage  of  two  comparatively  insignificant 
companies.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  by  the  gradual  inter- 
connexion of  local  railways,  competing  lines  would  have 
been  established,  both  to  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  in  the 
hands  of  companies  which,  by  their  wealth  and  by  the 
extent  of  their  undertakings,  would  have  controlled  the  stream 
of  traffic,  and  starved  their  puny  competitors  into  submission. 
Even  now  there  are  two  independent  lines  between  London 
and  Bristol,  and  two  between  London  and  Birmingham. 
Every  commercial  or  manufacturing  town  is  anxious,  if  pos- 
sible, to  introduce  two  independent  companies  into  its  limits, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  a mutual  check.  The  com- 
panies, on  the  other  hand,  naturally  desire  local  monopoly, 
and  they  are  well  aware  that  it  is  only  to  be  secured  by 
liberal  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  richer  a 
company  becomes,  the  readier  are  the  shareholders  to  engage 
in  new  imdertakings.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the 
original  stock  is  paying  8 per  cent.,  that  it  may  not  be  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  to  invest  additional  sums  at  5 per 
cent.,  especially  if  the  main  line  is  likely  to  derive  additional 
traffic  from  a projected  branch. 

Capital  accounts  ought  sometimes  to  be  closed,  and  some- 
times to  be  opened.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Great  Western 
Company  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
gauge  and  to  the  Northern  extensions,  which  have  been  leased 
on  unremunerative  terms.  It  may  be  urged  in  excuse  for  a 
mistaken  speculation  that  the  Birkenhead  docks,  Avhich'formed 
the  terminus  of  the  entire  Northern  system,  have  hitherto 
themselves  been  a failure.  The  works  are  still  unfinished, 
after  an  outlay  of  4,000,000/.,  and  every  merchant  and  ship- 
owner in  Liverpool  holds  that,  even  when  two  millions  more 
have  been  expended,  the  commerce  of  the  Lancashire  side 
of  the  Mersey  will  never  oveirfiow  into  Cheshire.  If  Birken- 
head should  thriA'e,  the  Northern  lines  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Avill  ultimately  be  profitable;  and  in  any  case  it 
can  scarcely  be  inferred  that,  because  the  Great  Western 
Company  had  no  business  in  Cheshire,  it  ought  to 


have  made  room  by  its  own  inaction  for  competitors  who’ 
ought  to  have  no  business  in  Gloucestershire.  The  broad 
gauge  has  been  found  a misfortune,  not  because  it  was  broad, 
but  because  the  gauge  of  all  other  railways  happened  to  be 
narrow.  For  a heavy  traffic  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest 
and  best,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  passengers  or  lug- 
gage in  a transfer  to  a narrow-gauge  line.  For  goods,  how- 
ever, and  especially  for  minerals,  a break  of  gauge  almost 
amounts  to  a prohibition,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Great  Western  Company  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  adopt 
the  narrow  gauge.  In  other  respects,  its  prospects  are  not 
unpromising,  since  the  Board  has  discovered  the  imprudence 
of  closing  the  capital  account. 


THE  EXTRADITION  OF  MULLER. 

The  absurd  language  which  is  used  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  Federal  States  whenever  England  or  anything 
English  is  mentioned  has  naturally  created  a vague  appre- 
hension that  the  American  authorities  Avill  fail  to  perform, 
such  clear  duties  as  they  may  happen  to  owe  us.  Experience, 
shows  that  the  apprehension  is  entirely  unfounded,  and 
although  it  is  perhaps  true  that  in  some  instances  these  duties, 
have  been  discharged  from  a reluctance  to  quarrel  Avith  us,  as 
much  as  from  a deference  to  law,  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we. 
have  got  all  that  we  had  a right  to  ask,  and  the  American 
populace,  if  longing  for  injustice  to  be  done,  has  imme- 
diately and  AAuthout  hesitation  acquiesced  in  justice 
being  done.  No  decision  of  the  Federal  Prize  tribunals, 
has  as  yet  been  reported  Avhich  lends  any  colour  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  doctrines  of  international  law  have 
been  warped  or  neglected,  to  the  profit  of  American  captors. 
When  our  Government  has  had  a clear  legal  demand  te 
make,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  States  has  ahvays  satis- 
fied the  demand  with  courtesy  and  promptitude.  The  case 
against  Muller  was  so  strong,  and  the  application  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty  so  indisputable,  that  it  Avas  in  the  last 
degree  improbable  that  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  brought 
would  make  the  smallest  difficulty  in  sending  him  to  England, 
for  trial.  At  any  rate,  no  difficulty  was  made.  As  the 
judge  remarked,  his  duty  Avas  simple  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  first  to  ascertain  that  a crime  falling  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  probably  been  committed,, 
and  then  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  were  probable 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  the  prisoner.  We  believe  that, 
in  the  first  few  days  of  excitement  after  the  discovery  of 
the  body  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  Avhen  this  excitement  took  the 
form  of  suggesting  every  imaginable  hypothesis,  there  were 
persons  who  held  that  Mr.  Briggs  was  not  murdered  at  all, 
but  that  he  first  changed  hats  Avith  a chance  fellow-passenger, 
then  presented  him  with  his  watch  as  a parting  present,  and 
then  quietly  threw  himself  out  of  the  Avindow.  But,  unless 
this  hypothesis  was  admitted,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that 
somebody  had  killed  Mr.  Briggs  ; and  then  there  was  the 
question  whether  sufficient  evidence  was  produced,  not  to. 
convict  the  man,  but  to  make  it  reasonable  that  he  should  b& 
put  on  his  trial.  The  agents  of  English  justice  were  enabled  to 
satisfy  the  American  Commissioner  that  Muller  was  away 
from  his  lodgings  during  the  whole  night  of  the  mm’der,  that 
his  hat  was  found  in  the  compartment  where  the  murder  Avas 
committed,  that  he  sold  Mr.  Briggs’s  watch-chain  Avithin 
forty-eight  hours,  and  that  he  had  in  his  possession,  when 
arrested,  a watch  answering  to  the  description  of  Mr.  Briggs’s 
watch  given  by  his  relatives.  Criminal  justice  would  be  at 
an  end  if  facts  like  these  were  not  held  sufficient  to  raise  such 
a suspicion  against  a man  as  would  warrant  his  being  subjected 
to  a formal  trial. 

The  comic  element  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  shoAv  itself 
in  America,  even  on  the  most  grave  and  solemn  occasions, 
was  amply  represented  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  the  country,  Avho  was  assigned  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  He  followed  that  great  rule  of  forensic  oratory  Avhich 
bids  the  speaker,  when  there  is  clearly  no  defence  whatever, 
to  stand  up  and  abuse  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  England  was, 
in  this  instance,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  and  Mr.  Chauncet 
Shaffer  abused  England  to  his  heart’s  content.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  course  to  Avander  away  entirely  from 
Mr.  Briggs  and  watches  and  chains  and  hats,  and  get  on  to  the 
safer  ground  of  abuse  of  England,  if  only  an  excuse  for  doing 
so  could  be  devised ; and  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Chauncey 
Shaffer  managed  to  give  a legal  colouring  and  relevancy  to 
his  abuse  did  him  great  credit.  He  boldly  argued  that  even 
if  Mr.  Briggs  was  murdered,  and  even  if  the  prisoner  mur- 
dered him,  and  even  if  the  crime  came  Avithin  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  Muller  was  not  to  be  surrendered.  But 
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•why?  Because  the  treaty  itself  -was  at  an  end,  England 
and  America  being  at  war  with  eacli  other.  That  we 
should  actually  be  at  war  with  a great  maritime  and 
military  Power  without  having  the  remotest  notion  of  the 
fact  only  shows  the  curious  extent  of  that  European  igno- 
rance which  rendered  Martin  Ciiuzzlewit  unaware  that 
Queen  Victoria  habitually  lived  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Mr.  CiLtuNCEY  Shaffer  did  not,  however,  venture  to  state 
that  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  an  ordinary  sort  of 
war.  The  particular  kind  of  war  now  being  Avaged  between 
England  and  the  Federal  States  is,  as  he  describes  it  Avith 
great  technical  nicety  of  expression,  “ a mixed  and  unsolemn 
“ Avar.”  The  fact  that  this  Avar  existed  admitted  of  very  easy 
proof.  The  officers  of  English  justice  Avere  afraid  lest  Muller 
should  be  seized  by  a Confederate  cruiser  issuing  from  an 
English  port,  and  borne  aAvay  into  safety  before  he  could  get 
into  NeAV  York.  This  amounted  to  Britain  “ committing 
“ suicide  upon  her  OAvn  justice,”  and  that,  Mr.  Shaffer  boldly 
added,  “ is  a state  of  war.”  But  Mr.  Shaffer  did  not  wish 
to  hold  all  England  equally  responsible.  There  Avas  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  English  Government,  and  still  less 
against  the  English  people,  Avho  “ are  still  true  to  liberty 
“ and  to  the  United  States,  God  bless  them.”  But  between 
the  English  aristocracy  and  the  United  States  there  is  going 
on  a mixed  and  unsolemn  war,  and  the  English  aristocracy  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sad  suicide  to  which  British  justice  is 
exposed.  The  sea  Avas  thus  in  a manner  closed  to  good 
Americans,  and  the  ocean,  Mr.  Shaffer  assured  his  hearers, 
Avas  “ as  much  a portion  of  the  heritage  of  the  American 
“ people  as  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West.”  If  they  could 
not  keep  this  heritage,  they  could  at  least  keep  Muller,  and 
Mr.  Shaffer  conjured  the  Commissioner  not  to  deprive  them 
of  that  faint  compensation. 

The  interest  which  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs  excited,  and 
which  the  trial  of  Muller  will  be  sure  to  revive,  Avill  not  be 
heightened  by  the  interposition  of  a startling  and  plausible 
defence,  if  it  is  true  that  Muller  has  no  better  account  to 
give  of  himself  than  that  he  bought  Mr.  Briggs’s  belongings 
from  a strange  pedlar  whom  he  happened  to  meet  at  the 
docks.  He  is  said  to  acknoAvledge  that  he  is  the  person  who 
sold  the  chain  to  Mr.  Death,  and  he  accounts  for  this  by  a 
Avish  with  which  he  was  seized,  immediately  after  his  bargain 
Avith  the  pedlar,  to  know  Avhether  his  purchase  was  real  gold. 
He  calculated  that,  if  he  could  ascertain  the  chain  to  be  gold, 
he  might  be  sure  that  the  Avatch  Avas  gold  too,  and  that 
in  this  case  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  made 
the  purchase  dirt-cheap.  It  is  almost  a pity  that  we  are 
not,  if  this  is  his  story,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  that 
Ave  have  a clever  rogue  to  deal  with.  The  alarm  inspired  by 
his  crime  is  heightened  by  the  discovery  that  so  poor  a 
creature,  physically  and  mentally,  can  do  so  bold  and  savage  a 
deed.  But  it  is  stiU  to  be  explained  how  the  murder  was 
actually  committed ; and  the  defence  of  Muller,  so  far  as  any 
defence  Avas  offered  at  New  York,  rested  not  so  much 
on  the  theory  of  a mixed  and  unsolemn  Avar  between 
the  United  States  and  such  fierce  aristocrats  as  Mr.  Laird 
of  Birkenhead,  as  upon  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Tanner, 
who  seemed  to  admit  that  the  appearance  and  height 
of  the  prisoner  did  not  tally  Avith  those  of  either  of  the 
two  persons  who  entered  the  same  compartment  with  Mr. 
Briggs  at  the  terminal  station.  If  the  truth  is  ever  accurately 
knoAvn,  it  Avill  probably  be  found  that  no  murder  could  be  more 
completely  the  work  of  a moment,  and  almost  of  an  acci- 
dental opportunity.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  murder  was  committed  Avill 
be  revealed  at  the  trial  of  Muller.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is 
knoAvn  to  the  public,  only  begins  to  tell  against  him  at  a stage 
of  the  transaction  when  the  deed  had  already  been  done  some 
little  time.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  he  will  have  every 
advantage  given  him  in  his  defence  that  the  law  aUoAvs ; and, 
if  there  is  any  mode  by  which  he  can  really  account  for  his 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  murdered  man,  he  will  not 
be  in  any  way  prejudiced  because  some  degree  of  inevitable 
disappointment  would  be  felt  that  the  agents  of  justice  have 
been  so  long  hunting  after  the  Avrong  man. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

After  several  months  of  stagnation  and  aisappointment, 
the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  North  have  been  revived 
by  unexpected  success.  Admiral  Farragut  has  taken  all  the 
outer  defences  of  Mobile,  and  has  arrived  within  range  of 
the  city.  The  commander  of  Fort  Morgan,  after  issuing  a 
defiant  proclamation,  has  followed  the  discreditable  example 
of  his  colleague  at  Fort  Gaines,  and  the  garrisons  of  both  forts 


have  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  almost  Avithout  the  loss 
of  a man.  Admiral  Farragut  may  feel  a just  satisfaction  in 
the  brilliant  exploit  which  he  has  accomplished.  He  has 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Powell,  and  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan,  Avith  garrisons  amounting 
to  1,500  men,  with  loo  pieces  of  cannon,  a large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  small  arms,  and  provisions  for  six  months. 
He  has  also  taken  the  Tennessee,  the  best  vessel  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  he  has  almost  destroyed  the  rest  of  the 
hostile  fleet.  He  has  himself  lost  a single  ship,  with  a portion 
of  her  crew ; and  the  casualties  in  the  army  are  confined  to 
one  death,  and  to  Avounds  inflicted  on  five  or  six  men.  The 
naval  and  military  commanders  at  Mobile  can  scarcely  be 
acquitted  of  incapacity  and  rashness.  They  might,  perhaps, 
have  repelled  the  attack  if  it  had  been  conducted  by  a less 
able  officer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  tliat 
Admiral  Farragut  might  have  found  his  way  even  into  Charles- 
ton in  less  than  fifteen  months.  His  late  achievement  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Avar. 

It  is  possible  that  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  Mobile  may 
partially  account  for  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  Sherman  has  once  more  forced  Hood  to  retreat,  by 
extending  his  lines  to  the  east,  and  by  threatening  or  inter- 
rupting the  Confederate  communications.  It  is  stated  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Macon  railroad  had  been  destroyed,  and 
perhaps  Hood  has  been  forced  to  assume  the  offensive  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  retreat.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  the  statements  of  the  Federal  papers,  that  Hood’s 
losses  have  largely  exceeded  those  of  Sherman,  but,  in  the 
exchange  of  man  for  man,  the  weaker  combatant  is  necessarily 
the  loser.  General  Sherman  has  thus  far  accomplished  the 
most  difficult  task  which  has  been  attempted  by  any  Northern 
general.  His  army  is  said  to  be  as  fully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  stores  as  when  it  broke  up  from  Chattanooga,  and 
during  its  uninterrupted  advance  it  has  ahvays  proved  its 
great  superiority  of  numbers.  Sherman  has  been  strong 
enough  to  outflank  every  Confederate  position,  and  he  has 
consequently  never  been  compelled  to  incur  enormous 
loss  by  attacking  entrenchments.  In  more  than  one  instance 
he  has  compelled  the  enemy  to  run  the  risk  Avhich  he  has 
himself  avoided,  and  he  has  apparently  found  no  difficulty 
in  defending  the  long  line  of  railroad  Avhich  connects  him 
with  his  base  in  Tennessee.  It  is  true  that  the  capture 
of  Atlanta  Avill  not  of  itself  be  fatal  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
but  the  most  heroic  of  populations  may  fairly  be  discouraged 
by  the  loss  of  a position  which  a few  months  ago  seemed 
Avholly  out  of  reach  of  an  invader.  The  battle  Avhich  is  sup- 
posed to  have  folloAved  the  reported  eA^acuation  of  Atlanta  is 
stated  to  have  been  indecisive.  It  Avould  scarcely  be  rash  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  cause,  rather  than  the  result,  of 
Hood’s  retreat  towards  Macon.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Sherman  shordd,  by  offering  battle,  have  risked  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  obtained,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why 
Hood  should  have  fought,  if  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  a fortified  position.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Sherman  may  have  attempted  to  cut  the  Confederate  commu- 
nications, and  that  Hood  may  have  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
passage. 

General  Grant’s  untiring  pertinacity  has,  for  the  first  time, 
been  rewarded  by  a definite  military  advantage,  which  may 
perhaps  compensate  for  a great  loss  of  life.  It  is  uncertain 
Avhether  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  his  position  on  the 
Weldon  railroad,  but  he  has  held  it  long  enough  to  destroy 
the  railroad  for  several  miles.  It  appears  that  the  movement 
on  Reams  Station  was  not  properly  an  extension  of  the  left 
wing,  as  General  Warren  was,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely 
detached  Irom  the  main  army.  According  to  the  NeAv  York 
papers,  which  have  perhaps  invented  a strategy  of  their  OAvn, 
the  operation  was  part  of  an  extended  scheme,  which  accounts 
for  Sheridan’s  retreat  from  Strasburg.  It  is  reported  or 
conjectured  that  General  Grant  ordered  Sheridan  to  retire, 
for  the  purpose  of  draAving  Early  farther  from  Richmond, 
and  of  inducing  Lee  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  lieutenant. 
It  might  be  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  Early  Avas  as  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  theatre  of  Avar  on  the  James 
River  at  Strasburg  as  at  Charleston,  and  that  his  supe- 
riority over  his  immediate  adversary  Avould  scarcely 
have  suggested  the  necessity  of  adding  to  his  numbers. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  certain  that  Early  has  once  more  retreated 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
movements  may  be  connected  Avith  the  operations  before 
Petersburg.  General  Warren  at  first  occupied  Reams 
Station  Avithout  resistance,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  railway  in  his  rear,  while  he  advanced  along  the 
line  until  he  arrived  within  tAVo  or  three  miles  of  the  town. 
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He  was  then  attacked,  and  apparently  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, while  his  force  was  scattered  in  small  parties;  but 
although  he  suffered  heavy  loss,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
line  of  the  railway,  where  on  the  following  day  he  was  joined 
by  the  Second  Corps  under  Hancock.  In  a subsequent 
engagement  the  Federal  troops  were  forced  backward  for  four 
miles,  but  the  front  attack  failed  to  disturb  their  occupation 
of  the  railway  in  their  rear.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
General  Grant  will  ultimately  withdraw  his  left  wing 
within  his  former  lines,  as  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
his  outlying  position  on  the  north  of  the  James  Eiver.  The 
vigorous  attack  of  the  Confederates  shows  the  importance 
which  General  Lee  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  rail- 
way; but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  his  tenure  of 
Eichmond  is  seriously  endangered  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
lines  of  communication.  The  Weldon  railway  has  already 
been  partially  broken  up  by  Wilson’s  cavalry,  and  as  long  as 
the  enemy  remains  in  front  of  Petersburg  it  must  always  be 
insecure.  The  inconvenience  might  probably  have  been 
avoided  if,  while  other  circumstances  were  unchanged,  the 
Comniander-in-Chief  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  20,000 
or  30,000  men  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  North-Western 
V irginia ; but  if  Sheridan  occupies  the  attention  of  Early,  Early 
in  his  turn  renders  it  impossible  for  Sheridan  to  reinforce  Grant 
with  an  army  which  is  estimated  at  40,000  men.  It  is  said  that 
General  Grant  declares  that  an  addition  of  1 50,000  men  to 
his  forces  would  enable  him  at  once  to  terminate  the  war. 
If  a general,  at  the  end  of  a wasteful  campaign,  could  by  a 
wish  more  than  double  his  army,  he  would  have  little  reason 
to  fear  defeat.  The  useless  expenditure  of  life  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  heavy  losses  which  have  been  sustained  before 
Petersburg,  have  probably  tended  to  reduce  the  original  dis- 
parity between  the  contending  armies. 

The  Government  and  the  Eepublican  party  have  every  mo- 
tive for  making  the  most  of  their  real  and  pretended  triumphs. 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  charges  which  have  been  preferred 
at  Chicago,  and  it  is  certain  that  a large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity desires  the  cessation  of  the  war ; but  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution  are  valued  less  than  victory,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  great  Confederate  armies  would  ofer  the  most  acceptable 
prospect  of  peace.  By  some  unexplained  good  fortune,  the 
value  of  the  currency  is  rising,  at  the  same  time  at  which  the 
campaign  seems  at  last  to  be  taking  a favourable  turn.  Mr. 
Fessenden  has  perhaps  succeeded  in  placing  his  loan,  and, 
according  to  a doubtful  rumour,  German  capitalists  have  come 
forward  with  the  offer  of  large  additional  supplies  of  money. 
In  a few  days  it  will  be  known  whether  the  draft  has  been 
found  practicable,  and  how  far  the  previous  experiments  in 
recruiting  have  proved  effectual.  If  the  Treasury  and  the 
ranks  of  the  army  are  full,  the  former  confidence  of  the  people 
Avill  almost  certainly  revive.  Even  if  it  were  thought  expe- 
dient BO  far  to  adopt  the  Democratic  policy  as  to  encourage 
overtures  from  the  South,  the  Government  would  perhaps  find 
its  advantage  in  exposing  the  difficulties  which  must  beset  the 
preliminary  negotiations  for  an  armistice.  The  Confede- 
rates would  scarcely  allow  the  Northern  fleets  and 
armies  to  retain  their  aggressive  positions  until  the  conclusion 
of  a peace ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  invaders  could  not  be 
expected  to  surrender  their  hard-earned  conquests,  at  the  risk 
of  having  to  recommence  their  enterprise  from  the  beginning. 
The  popular  feeling  toward  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  is  uncertain  and 
variable,  but  confidence  is  still  reposed  in  Grant,  in  Sherman, 
and  more  especially  in  Farragut.  It  is  remarkable  that  none 
ol'  the  Chicago  resolutions  are  directed  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Democrats  claim  to  be  sounder  poli- 
ticians, but  the  recent  campaigns,  though  some  of  them 
might  perhaps  have  been  more  skilfully  conducted,  could  not 
have  been  prosecuted  with  greater  vigour.  The  authorities 
at  Washington  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  avoid 
frequent  and  vexatious  interference  with  the  plans  of 
the  generals  in  the  field,  nor  have  the  Federal  forces 
been  dissipated  in  desultory  operations.  The  concentration 
of  the  troops  at  a few  important  points  has  loosened  the 
Federal  hold  on  some  outlying  districts ; but  conquest,  if  it 
is  at  all  possible,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  employment  of 
great  armies.  The  habit  of  entrenching  every  positiqn  as 
soon  as  it  is  occupied  is  incorrectly  represented  as  inconsistent 
with  offensive  movements.  The  practice,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  unprecedented,  has  perhaps  never  been  so  univer- 
sally adopted  as  in  America ; but  it  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  increased  precision  of  modern  fire-arms,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  exposure  in  the  open  field.  The  Eomans, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  the  art  of  conquest, 
were  as  little  ashamed  of  the  spade  as  of  the  javelin  or  the 
sword. 


The  certain  aim  and  rapid  fire  of  the  breech-loading  rifle 
may  perhaps  also  account  for  the  inefficiency  in  battle  ol"  the 
eavalry  in  both  armies.  As  even  the  old-fashioned  musket 
generally  secured  steady  infantry  from  a charge  of  horse,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  more  deadly  volleys  of  the  present 
day  are  found  too  formidable  for  horses  to  face.  The  chief 
business  of  the  American  cavalry  appears  to  consist  in  break- 
ing up  railroads,  and  the  duty  is  so  important  that  in  Georgia 
both  generals  have  detached  their  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of 
interrupting  the  enemy’s  communications.  If  General  Hood 
has  really  retreated  from  Atlanta,  he  has  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  compelling  Sherman  to  follow  his  example.  Wheeler 
and  F orrest  are  moving  rapidly  about  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
while  the  F ederal  Colonel  Kilpatrick  is  said  to  be  breaking  up 
the  railway  between  Atlanta  and  Macon.  On  the  approach  of  the 
main  armies,  the  cavalry  generally  finds  it  expedient  to  move 
off  in  some  safer  direction.  It  would  seem  that  in  Virginia 
both  General  Grant  and  General  Lee  are  reduced  to  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  their  infantry.  General  Sheridan  is 
now  at  the  head  of  a separate  army,  and,  ivith  the  exception 
of  Mosby,  who  commands  only»irregular  troops,  no  Confederate 
leader  of  horse  has  lately  been  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  the 
chances  are  against  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities,  notwith- 
standing the  conditionally  peaceful  language  which  was  used 
at  Chicago;  but  judicious  observers,  taught  by  repeated  ex- 
perience, will  carefully  abstain  both  from  political  and  from 
military  prophecies. 


THE  MONEX-klAEICET. 

The  last  movement  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
alternations  of  depression  and  recovery  which  have  since 
occurred,  are  a fresh  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  which  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  of  late  years,  that  the  supposed 
influence  of  political  causes  has  much  less  to  do  with  the 
course  of  the  Money-market  than  the  direct  operation  of  the 
immediate  commercial  demand  for  money.  At  no  time  since 
the  commencement  of  1863  has  there  been  so  entire  an 
absence  of  political  uneasiness  as  at  present.  Poland  and 
Denmark  no  longer  remain  as  possible  occasions  of  war ; 
and,  however  small  may  be  the  credit  with  which  we 
emerged  from  the  threatened  complications,  the  escape 
from  a European  war  is  not  the  less  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  men  of.  business.  The  constant  danger,  too,  of 
becoming  embroiled  in  the  American  quarrel  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  even  the  approach  of  the  Presidential 
election  has  failed  as  yet  to  swell  the  torrent  of  American 
vituperation  to  more  than  its  average  force  and  volume. 
The  anticipations  of  peace,  which  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  reunion  of  the  Democratic  party,  may,  indeed,  suggest  to 
timorous  minds  the  possibility  of  an  aggression  on  Canada,  as  a 
means  of  employing  an  army  which  it  may  prove  equally 
difficult  to  disband  or  to  pay,  when  once  a treaty  of  peace  shall 
have  been  signed.  But  these  are  very  remote  fears,  and,  if 
the  position  of  the  American  contest  has  had  any  effect  upon 
our  market,  it  will  be  safer  to  ascribe  it  to  the  dread  of  a 
crisis  consequent  on  the  renewal  of  trade  rather  than  to  any 
risk  of  a rupture  between  the  Governments.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  more  than  usual  tranquillity  which  may  be  fairly 
counted  on,  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  compelled  to 
raise  the  rate  of  discount,  which  a week  or  two  ago  was 
almost  universally  thought  to  be  about  to  faU.  A charge  of 
9 per  cent,  for  accommodation  is  no  doubt  very  formidable  to 
a large  class  of  traders,  who  rely  upon  unlimited  discounts 
at  a moderate  rate,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  cause 
any  national  alarm  so  long  as  the  market  is  found  to 
answer  the  helm  readily,  and  respond  to  higher  prices  by  a 
more  contracted  demand.  Up  to  the  present  time,  this  year 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  efficiency  of  the  control  which 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  has  exercised  over  the  market. 
Every  variation  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  has  almost 
immediately  produced  its  natural  effect ; partly  because  the 
Bank  has  followed  more  closely  than  ever  the  fluctuations  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  bullion,  and  partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped, 
because  the  prevalence  of  a more  sensible  view  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  a stringent  market  has  diminished 
the  risk  of  senseless  panic  — the  one  evE  with  which  the 
soundest  commercial  policy  is  unable  to  grapple. 

The  recent  addition  to  the  Bank  rate  was  sufficiently  unex- 
pected to  cause  some  excitement,  and  the  rebound  which  suc- 
ceeded it  was  somewhat  too  marked  not  to  show  an  unusual 
sensibility  to  favourable  or  unfavom’able  influences ; but  the 
scarcity  of  money  can  be  so  easily  traced  to  its  real  causes  that 
there  is  little  room  for  exaggerated  alarm.  At  this  moment  the 
cotton  trade  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  reach  two-thirds  of  its 
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maximum  production,  and,  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
has  been  enhanced  foirrfold,  this  single  branch  of  industry 
must  be  absorbing  two  or  three  times  its  former  share 
of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  country.  Every  month 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  an  enorrnorrs  increase  in  the 
aggregate  export  trade,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  de- 
mand for  money  should  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  which  the  cormtry  is  carrying  on.  Simultaneously 
with  this  growth  of  demand,  there  has  occurred  a corre- 
sponding abstraction  of  capital  available  for  the  supply  of 
ordinary  trade.  Not  only  have  a multitude  of  new  companies 
claimed  an  inordinate  share  of  the  common  fund,  but  the 
constant  temptation  to  divert  the  flow  of  capital  into  a specu- 
lative direction  has  been  vastly  increased  by  the  establishment 
of  gigantic  financial  associations  whose  whole  business  it  is 
to  find  fresh  outlets  for  the  investment  of  the  superfluous 
cash  Avhich  is  always  supposed  to  exist  in  the  market  of 
London.  The  same  capital  which  starts  a bank  in  every 
colonial  town,  and  relieves  the  distress  of  the  defaulting 
Minister  of  a repudiating  State,  can  no  more  continue  to  feed 
the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  country  than  a river  can  flow 
in  undiminished  volume  when  its  stream  has  been  tapped  for 
a mill  or  a canal.  It  would  be  treason  to  Free  Trade  to  join 
in  the  denunciations  sometimes  heaped  upon  these  new  con- 
cerns. They  have  the  same  right  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the 
floating  wealth  which  is  seeking  investment  as  the  owner  of  a 
factory  or  the  head  of  a commercial  firm  ; and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  are  tolerably  sure  to  obtain  what 
they  require  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  ordinary  profits.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
speculative  disposition  of  Englishmen  was  strong  enough  to 
dispense  rvith  the  special  stimulants  which  were  originally 
devised  to  glorify  the  French  Empire  by  the  development  of 
commercial  activity  and  organization.  Probably  we  could 
have  done  as  well  without  any  imitation  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier ; but  if  the  principles  of  our  whole  commercial 
policy  are  worth  anything,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  of  directing  money  into  the  most  profitable  channel 
is  to  leave  its  owners  to  employ  it  as  they  please,  even  though 
they  may  choose  the  tempting  dividends  and  corresponding 
hazards  of  a financial  company.  The  true  way  of  counter- 
acting any  excessive  tendency  in  this  direction  is  for  trade  to 
bid  higher  in  the  competition  with  its  formidable  rivals  ; and 
this  is,  in  fact,  what  it  is  doing  now  that  the  rate  of  interest 
has  reached  a point  sufficient  to  attract  the  capital  which,  in 
less  eager  times,  was  forced  to  seek  more  speculative  in- 
vestments. It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  the  diversion 
of  w^ealth  caused  by  the  new  companies  may  straiten 
the  hands  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  but  the 
mischief,  if  met  calmly  and  prudently,  is  certain  to 
right  itself  in  the  end,  and  probably  with  more  facility  than 
alarmists  are  disposed  to  expect.  One  very  satisfactory 
symptom  of  late  has  been  the  marked  cairtion  with  which  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks  have  been  conducting  their  operations. 
The  steady  absorption  of  the  old  private  banlcs  into  the  joint- 
stock  system  has  been  regarded  with  a measure  of  not  un- 
reasonable anxiety.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  banking 
Companies  do  a faster  kind  of  business  than  the  solid  old  firms 
whose  customers  kept  them  supplied  with  cash  without 
ever  dreaming  of  asking  interest  for  its  use,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that,  when  the  new  system  shall  have 
become  universal,  there  will  be  less  appearance  of  stability 
in  troubled  times.  But,  just  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  field  of  business,  almost  all  the  principal 
banks  are  taking  additional  precautions  against  sudden  risks. 
The  margin  between  their  borrowing  and  lending  prices  is 
no  longer  fixed  at  the  once  customary  amount  of  one  per  cent., 
and  the  danger  of  finding  their  capital  locked  up  in  a time  of 
pressure  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  1857,  when  a 
crisis  of  the  severest  kind  was  weathered  by  every  sound 
banking  Company  without  material  loss  or  inconvenience. 

If  the  safety  of  English  commerce  really  depended,  as  is 
sometimes  imagined,  on  the  continuance  of  moderate  rates  of 
discount,  the  prospect  at  present  would  be  far  from  encourag- 
ing ; but  there  is  no  danger  in  any  rate  of  interest,  however 
high,  unless  it  occasions  panic  and  induces  traders  to  increase 
their  demand  beyond  their  actual  requirements,  from  an  over- 
anxious fear  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  The 
whole  monetary  system  of  the  country  is  based  upon 
the  expectation  that,  as  a rule,  commercial  men  will 
conduct  their  affairs  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  not  of 
panic,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  a much  more  whole- 
some tone  has  been  attained  of  late  years  than  ever  before 
prevailed.  The  large  profits  which  are  now  being  made  in 
trade  are  quite  enough  to  enable  it  to  bear  a greater  stringency 


than  the  market  is  likely  to  retain ; but  it  would  bo  idle  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  an  early  return  to  very  easy  rates,  until 
the  demand  for  capital  shall  have  been  brought  more  within 
the  compass  of  the  supply  that  can  be  fairly  reckoned 
on.  Nor  is  this  an  umni.xed  evil.  If  money  had 
been  cheap  in  England,  it  is  possible  that  London  might 
have  imitated  the  folly  of  Frankfort  and  Amsterdam,  in  in- 
vesting in  what  are  called  Federal  Securities.  Even  there  it 
appears  that  the  mania  was  only  temporary,  and  Mr.  Fessexdex 
has  now  as  much  difficulty  in  securing  German  gold  as  his 
colleague  of  the  War  Department  is  beginning  to  find  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  Irish  recruits.  While  9 per  cent, 
can  be  obtained  in  England,  there  is  little  fear  of  money 
flowing  to  America  in  exchange  for  the  promises  of  the 
United  States ; and  so  long  as  our  boldest  speculators  hold 
aloof  from  this  doubly  hazardous  investment  one  at 
least  of  the  financial  dangers  which  may  spring  from 
an  American  peace  is  effectually  guarded  against.  That 
Consols  should  have  fallen  to  By,  without  a shadow  of  dis- 
turbance from  any  political  events,  may  be  evidence  as  much 
of  the  vigour  of  trade  as  of  any  really  formidable  monetary 
derangement;  and,  if  all  goes  well,  a very  short  time  may 
show  that,  by  adhering  to  strictly  commercial  principles,  and 
following  the  market  as  it  has  done,  the  Bank  has  conferred  a 
lasting  service  on  the  country.  It  has  done  its  part 
towards  establishing  commerce  on  a sounder  and  more  rational 
basis  than  was  possible  when  every  increase  in  the  rate 
of  discount  was  made  the  signal  for  a cry  that  the  wholesome 
stringency  of  the  law  should  be  relaxed,  for  the  sake  of 
quieting  apprehensions  which  invariably  prove  groundless 
while  the  great  trading  interest  remains  true  to  the  economical 
laws  which  are  its  only  safeguard.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  Bank  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  and  that  its  terms 
will  be  quietly  accepted  as  the  sure  means  of  recovering  a 
stock  of  bullion  in  due  proportion  to  the  wants  of  our  ever- 
increasing  trade. 


THK  SUMMITS  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

English  society  is  so  varied,  it  is  marked  off  into  so 
many  classes,  and  these  classes  are  so  intermixed,  that 
even  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a 
wide  and  accurate  judgment  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  they 
understand  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  pervades  all  English 
society  and  is  found  in  every  class,  and  that  is,  a large  amoimt  of 
daily  happiness.  Below  a certain  level,  indeed,  happiness  cannot 
he  said  to  exist.  There  is  a degree  of  poveidy  which  forbids  any 
enjoyment  whatever,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a large 
portion  of  the  population  of  England  which  is  not  happy,  simply 
because  it  has  not  a fair  chance  of  health.  Millions  in  England 
do  not  get  enough  good  air  and  enough  food  to  make  life  anything 
but  a long  burden.  The  agricidtural  population  in  many  coimties 
never  gets  enough  to  eat.  The  men  are  half-starved,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  the  constantprey  of  those  numberless  diseases  which 
springfrom  insufficient  nourishment.  In  large  towns,  the  very  look 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  of  the  young,  tells  its  own  tale ; and 
it  is  a mockery  to  speak  of  happiness  when  the  body  is  exposed  to 
such  endless  privations,  and  the  mind  is  dulled  with  constant  care, 
and  an  overpowering  sense  of  helplessness.  But  if  these  poor 
wretches  are  put  aside,  and  a moderate  chance  of  good  health  is 
once  secured,  every  class  in  England  is  happy  in  its  way.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  say  which  class  is  the  happiest.  An  English  nobleman, 
for  example,  with  a handsome  place  and  a fine  estate,  with  an  in- 
contestable position  in  the  best  society,  able  to  fill  his  house  with 
the  visitors  he  likes  best,  with  the  opportunity  of  being  scientific, 
oiTiterary,  or  agricultiu-al,  or  sporting,  or  simply  nothing,  just  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases — with  every  one  inside  his  gates 
treating  him  as  a blessed  being  from  a brighter  world,  and  every 
one  outside  delighted  to  have  been  spoken  to,  or  even  nearly 
spoken  to,  by  him — seems  as  if  he  had  everything  the  world  coidd 
give  him.  But  when  we  turn  from  surveying  him  to 
sm-yeying  a person  of  a different  class,  we  do  not  find 
the  elements  of  happiness  much  diminished.  A successful 
professional  man  who  is  engaged  in  a piu'suit  that  perpetually 
occupies  and  interests  him,  who  is  getting  together  a moderate 
fortune,  who  has  a comfortable  well-appointed  home,  and 
who  has  all  the  resources  that  education  can  ofler  at  his  command, 
has  as  happy  a life  as  a mortal  can  desire.  He  is  not,  however, 
better  off  than  the  manufacturer  whose  zeal  and  perseverance 
have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a great  business,  who  counts  the 
hands  he  employs  by  thousands,  and  who  tastes  every  hoiu  the 
pleasures  of  sustained  practical  activity  and  of  setting  in  motion 
the  practical  activity  of  others.  He,  again,  may  be  rivalled  in 
happiness  by  one  of  his  own  hands,  who  delights  in  his  own 
punctuality,  industry,  and  thrift,  who  honestly  believes  that  he 
sucks  in  wisdom  from  his  Mechanics’  Institute,  who  educates 
his  children  to  a higher  pitch  than  he  himself  has  reached,  and 
chuckles  over  the  thought  of  the  store  he  has  confided  to  the 
Savings’-bank.  None  of  these  men,  again,  is  better  off)  so  far  as 
the  sense  of  present  enjoyment  goes,  than  the  liigher  kind  of 
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labourer,  "who  gets  good  -wages  by  leading  a life  in  tbe  open  air, 
■who  is  at  ease  about  the  position  of  his  -wife  and  family,  and  -who 
earns  daily  the  glorious  appetite  that  gives  to  his  lump  of  fat 
bacon  and  his  pipe  of  coarse  tobacco  a divine  relish  rmlmo-wn  to 
the  luxurious,  or  even  to  those  -who  -work  hard,  but  in  a less 
appetizing  way. 

Thus,  in  one  sense,  all  happy  men  are  on  a level,  and  there  are 
no  summits  in  society.  Every  class  is  apt  to  fancy  that  those 
belo-w  it  must  be  unhappy,  because  they  have  not  got  what  it 
itself  possesses.  But  this  is  a mere  fancy.  The  mass  of  mankind 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  the  feelings  and  wants  and  possessions  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  not  brought  into  dsiily  familiar  contact.  The 
human  mind  easily  accommodates  itself,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
suffering,  to  that  condition  of  things  in  which  it  finds  itself 
placed.  It  is  no  better  to  be  a duke,  eating  venison  and  drinking 
claret,  than  to  be  a day-labourer,  eating  bacon  and  drinking  that 
thick  brown  beverage  which  is  invested  in  the  country  with  the 
sacred  name  of  beer.  They  both  have  the  enjoyment  of  eating ; and 
if  the  duke  can  get  a perception  of  savour  and  perfume  -with  a less 
amount  of  physical  readiness  for  food  and  drink,  the  labourer  has,  to 
a degree  beyond  all  comparison,  a greater  pleasure  in  filling  up  a 
real  void  in  his  system  and  in  satisfying  a genuine  physical  want. 
After  the  meal  is  over,  the  labourer  has  to  go  on  working,  and  the 
duke  may,  if  he  likes,  do  nothing.  But  to  be  occupied  is  much 
pleasanter  than  to  be  idle,  and  the  easiest  way  to  be  occupied  is  to 
be  forced  to  use  exertion.  It  is  the  power  of  choice  as  to  industry 
or  idleness  that  makes  rich  people  miserable.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  a labourer’s  -<vork  is  distasteful  to  him.  It 
seems  distasteful  to  those  who  view  it  from  the  outside  as  philo- 
sophical spectators,  because  they  think  how  they  themselves 
would  like  it,  and  they  know  that  they  would  consider  three  or  four 
hours  of  hedging  and  ditching  in  a drizzling  rain  very  poor  fun. 
But  the  labourer  does  not  think  at  all  about  doing  it ; he  does  it. 
His  mind  is  reduced,  by  the  kindness  of  Pro-vidence,  very  much  to 
that  state  of  pure  blank  which  is  suited  to  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. What  can  be  more  dreary  to  look  at  than  the  way  in 
which  a cow  walks  over  a field,  for  ever  biting  at  damp  grass  ? 
But  the  cow  neither  likes  nor  dislikes  its  ordinary  grass.  It 
is  forced,  by  habit  and  animal  instinct,  to  bend  its  head  down  and 
go  on  nibbling ; and  the  labourer  is  forced,  by  habit  and  the  -wish 
for  a certain  number  of  shillings  a week,  to  go  on  hedging  and 
ditching.  But  then  it  is  said  the  labourer  has  no  intellectual  en- 
joyments, no  pleasant  books  to  read,  no  nice  people  to  talk  to. 
As  to  books,  he  neither  has  them  nor  wants  them ; he  no  more 
troubles  himself  about  them  than  most  educated  Englishmen 
trouble  themselves  about  not  understanding  the  beauties  of  Persian 
poetry.  He  leaves  book-learning  to  his  betters,  who  he  hopes 
like  it,  just  as  we  leave  Persian  poetry  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
hope  that  it  suits  them.  And  as  to  having  no  nice  society,  that  is 
a matter  of  taste.  The  labourer  sees  great  fun  in  discussing  the 
capabilities  of  the  different  pigs,  donkeys,  and  bulls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood over  a public-house  fire,  in  dratting  the  farmers,  and  in 
blessing  his  eyes  if  he  ever  saw  such  a rum  chap  as  the  parson. 
The  labourer,  ^perhaps,  has  not  such  fine  and  such  complicated 
religious  feelings  as  his  superiors,  but  this  is  only  a negative  dis- 
advantage. It  is  one  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  cannot 
feel,  for  if  he  felt  it  he  would  be  on  the  way  to  have  these  feelings ; 
and  as  for  a contented  view  of  a future  state,  that,  as  experience 
shows,  can  be  produced  by  a proud  consciousness  of  having  helped 
to  stub  Thornaby  waste  as  fully  as  in  any  other  way. 

But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  long  ago  pronounced  that, 
although  the  amount  of  happiness  or  enjoyment  may  present  no 
perceptible  variations  in  specimens  of  different  classes,  and  although 
we  may  be  very  thankful  that  man  is  so  constituted  that,  wherever 
there  is  health  and  the  absence  of  remorse,  there  a reasonable 
amount  of  happiness  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  yet  happiness 
is  of  different  kinds  in  itself,  and  there  is  a higher  and  a lower 
happiness.  There  is  no  difference  between  simple  and  savoury 
food  to  a hungry  man,  but  there  is  such  a thing  as  savouriness. 
The  lot  of  men  in  different  classes  of  English  life  may  possibly  not 
be  very  unequal,  but  the  happiness  of  one  class  may  be  more 
refined,  varied,  and  constant  than  that  of  another  class.  There 
are,  that  is  to  say,  summits  in  English  society.  And  what  are  these 
summits  ? It  appears  to  us  there  are  more  especially  two.  There 
are  two  classes  of  men  who,  each  in  their  way,  have  everything 
that  life  has  to  give  them.  There  are  the  great  nobility, 
and  there  are  the  educated  professional  classes  who  can  com- 
mand a competence.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  say  which  has 
the  brighter  fortune,  the  more  rounded  and  complete  existence 
of  the  two.  Each  has  in  perfection  what  a great  number  of 
persons  have  to  a moderate  extent  and  wish  to  have  more  abun- 
dantly. An  English  or  Scotch  duke  has  almost  everything  that 
is  commonly  thought  to  make  up  prosperity,  and  he  has  it  to  a 
very  extraordinary  degree.  He  has  got  to  the  end  of  that  vast 
striving  to  be  gr-eat  which  consumes  so  much  of  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  Englishmen.  He  is  a very  big  man  where- 
evcr  he  goes,  and  in  his  own  district  he  is  something  prodigiously 
great,  it  is  a sumptuous  and  splendid  thing  to  move  about  from 
one  huge  castle  or  palace  to  another,  and  to  know,  wherever  he 
goes,  that  all  this  is  his ; or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  he 
has  a life  interest  in  it.  He  has  the  best  of  everything  always 
provided  for  him.  If  he  has  a fancy  for  science,  the  heads  of 
the  scientific  world  -will  tell  him  all  their  secrets  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  show  him  exactly  the  right  sort  of  instruments 
to  use,  and  do  all  his  calculations  for  him.  If  he  is 
religious,  Exeter  Hall  will  not  only  lick  his  shoes,  but 


[ clean  them  afterwards,  to  get  him  on  the  proper  platform. 
If  he  likes  literature,  he  can  have  so  many  literary 
people  to  talk  to  him  that  he  can  fancy  their  remarks  are  his 
own.  If  he  -wishes  for  political  distinction,  he  gains  his  experience 
at  once,  and  can  enter  the  Cabinet  while  he  is  still  a boy ; and  as 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  heart  and  the  affections,  half  the  proper 
women,  and  all  the  improper  women,  in  London  wiU  run  after 
him  directly  he  shows  himself.  People  who  do  not  live  in  the 
society  of  dukes,  and  possibly  some  of  those  who  do,  are  apt  to 
forget  how  great  men  they  are ; but  let  a stranger  penetrate  into 
a great  duke’s  country,  and  he  will  then  know  how  very  much 
one  mortal  can  be  above  another.  And  he  will  realize  this  as  he 
can  realize  it  only  on  his  native  soU.  We  are  never  properly 
impressed  with  Continental  grandeur ; and  there  are,  for  instance, 
many  honest  Scotchmen  who  would  smile  at  the  glory  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  but  are  fairly  overcome  by  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton. 

The  duke  is  on  one  of  the  summits,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  educated  professional  man  with  a competence — let  us  say 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  or  of  Westminster — is  on  the  other.  He 
has  not  got  the  pride  of  wealth,  but  he  has  everything  else 
that  wealth  can  give  except  its  pride.  A man  wants  nothing 
really  for  himself  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  a year  can  give 
him.  Everything  that  is  really  nice  to  eat  and  drink  may  be  had 
for  the  money.  So  long  as  a man  has  a carriage  to  ride  in,  it  can 
do  him  no  immediate  good  that  he  also  has  carriages  for  other 
persons  to  ride  in.  The  interchange  of  social  courtesies  is,  to  say 
the  least,  as  pleasant  in  the  house  of  the  humbler  man  as  in  that  of 
the  duke,  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  the  women  are 
quite  as  well  educated  and  as  substantially  well-bred.  The  intel- 
lectual pleasures  may  be  tasted  to  the  utmost  in  such  a station, 
and  there  is  generally  more  devotion  to  them,  and  a more  habi- 
tual relish  of  them,  than  in  a higher  rank.  If  station  is  to  be 
measured  by  opportunities  of  doing  good,  which  it  is  often  theo- 
retically but  never  practically,  there  are  quite  enough  opportunities 
in  the  simpler  life,  and  there  is  none  of  the  anxious  burden  of  de- 
ciding how  charities  are  to  be  given  on  a very  large  scale.  Even  out 
of  doors,  the  duke  has  not  nearly  so  much  the  best  of  it  as  is  thought. 
It  is  true  that,  if  he  goes  out  shooting,  he  -will  have  the  opportunity 
of  killing  more  birds ; if  he  hunts,  he  will  ride  better  horses ; if  he 
drives,  he  will  preside  over  a much  more  magnificent  turn-out. 
But  the  pleasure  of  easy  and  splendid  sport  resides  much  more  in 
the  impression  it  produces  on  others  than  in  the  sport  itself. 
Many  a humble  squire  or  farmer  who  walks  hard  about  his  fields 
until  he  has  picked  up  half-a-dozen  brace  of  birds  has  had  a much 
pleasanter  day  than  a duke  who  has  killed  a hundred  pheasants  at 
the  corner  of  a wood.  But  the  duke  and  his  shooting  are  men- 
tioned in  the  county  newspaper,  and  the  squire  is  not  mentioned. 
That  is  the  difference,  and  every  one  must  allow  that  it  is  a_ 
real  pleasure  and  a legitimate  source  of  happiness  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a county  newspaper,  which  is  only  one  of  many 
signs  of  a high  station.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  duke  has  the  pleasures  of  high  station,  he  has 
the  burdens  too.  He  is  always  watched,  whatever  he  does; 
always  stared  at,  wherever  he  goes;  always  talked  about,  even 
if  he  is  as  quiet  as  he  can  be,  and  lies  in  bed  all  the  day  long. 
His  humbler  rival  escapes  publicity,  and  this  is  a great  thing. 
But  even  if  the  burden  of  great  station  is  not  equal  to  its  delights, 
yet  the  conditions  of  the  two  men  — which,  in  nine  points  out  of 
ten,  are  equal  — may  on  this  tenth  point  be  said  to  be  equalized  by 
the  superiority  which  the  inferior  has  in  the  choice  of  his  society. 
He  need  not  ask  to  his  house,  or  -visit,  any  but  friends ; whereas  the 
duke  is  a duke,  and  is  expected  to  behave  as  such  by  coimtless 
people  whom  he  -wishes  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

But  it  may  be  said.  If  the  educated  professional  man  is  on  a 
summit,  why  not  others  ? The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  cut  out  all  persons  who  are  in  the  same  line  as 
dukes,  but  not  so  high — all  peers,  county  magnates,  and  so  forth — 
for  they  have  evidently  a summit  above  them,  on  which  the  duke 
is  placed.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  cut  out  all  persons  who 
wish  to  enter  this  list,  all  persons  whose  aim  it  is  to  found  fami- 
lies, buy  gi-eat  estates,  get  titles,  and  even  those  who  desire  great 
professional  success ; for  they  all  own  that  their  happiness  is  incom- 
plete -without  some  accession  of  gi-andeur  approximating  them,  how- 
ever remotely,  to  dukes.  Then,  among  professional  persons,  we 
must  cut  out  all  those  whose  professions  are  not  compatible  with 
the  highest  education,  for  otherwise  they  lose  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  the  intellect,  and  they  do  not  mix  in  circles  where  the 
women  are  highly  educated  and  thoroughly  refined.  Lastly,  we 
must  exclude  educated  professional  people  who  have  not  got  a 
competence,  for  their  happiness  is  spoilt  by  pecuniary  anxiety, 
and  there  are  many  positive  pleasures — such  as  travelling,  and  good 
■wine,  and  patronizing  promising  relations — which  they  cannot 
enjoy.  The  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  are  on  this  summit 
is  not  very  large,  but  neither  is  the  number  on  the  ducal  summit ; 
and  England  may  think  herself  very  lucky  that  she  has  as  many 
on  each  summit  as  she  has,  for  she  has  far  more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 


TOLERATION. 

UNLESS  it  be  humanity  to  animals,  religious  toleration  is  the 
most  modern  of  virtues.  In  the  so-called  Ages  of  Faith 
neither  was  acknowledged.  St.  Louis  himself  held  that  the 
layman’s  only  argument  with  the  miscreant  should  be  to  drive 
his  sword  into  him  up  to  the  hilt.  At  a not  very  distant  time,  it 
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■was  thought  a good  joke,  when  the  fire  was  low,  to  tumble  an  ass 
laden  with  wood  down  the  huge  chimney.  The  Norman  Kings  of 
Sicily  stand  out,  conspicuous  by  contrast,  as  the  only  rulers 
who  had  grasped  the  practical  notion  of  religious  toleration ; whether 
they  were  more  merciful  than  other  people  in  regarding  the  lives  of 
their  beasts  we  cannot  take  upon  us  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny. 
In  our  own  land,  the  two  virtues  would  seem  to  have  gro'wn  up 
together ; the  wrongs  of  the  bull  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Papist 
were  redressed  ■within  a few  years  of  each  other.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  two  things  may  have  a real  connexion ; in  each  case 
a certain  effort  is  needed,  a certain  going  beyond  oneself  and  one’s 
immediate  belongings,  which  may  not  impossibly  spring  from  the 
same  source.  To  realize  the  rights  of  the  brute  requires  a highly 
refined  and  carefully  trained  feeling  of  justice  ; and  bigots  of  all 
religions  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  misbeliever 
with  the  brute.  Infidel  dog  ” was  for  ages  the  most  decent 
name  which  Christian  and  Mussulman  rivals  could  find  for  one 
another. 

The  word  Toleration  is  an  unpleasant  one,  because,  if  it  be  not 
actually  contenrptuous,  it  is  at  least  condescending.  To  tolerate 
is  the  act  of  a superior — of  one  who  puts  up  with  a thing  which  he 
does  not  altogether  like,  but  which,  for  some  reason,  he  finds  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  allow.  Toleration  is  something  granted 
as  a favour,  not  acknowledged  as  a right  j the  person  or  thing 
tolerated  is  something  which  is  merely  borne  with,  and  which 
cannot  claim  equality  with  the  person  or  thing  which  tolerates  it. 
No  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  of  other  words,  has  been 
partly  changed  by  time.  The  tone  of  the  words  “tolerate”  and  “tole- 
ration ” has  been  softened  by  usage,  and  they  are  often  employed 
when  no  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  is  intended.  Still 
the  word  has  not  quite  lost  its  original  force.  Toleration  still 
implies  the  existence  of  some  body  which  holds  a higher  position 
than  that  which  is  merely  tolerated.  Christianity  is  tolerated  in 
Turkey,  but  only  tolerated ; the  Mahometan  religion  stands  in  a 
distinctly  higher  position.  But  we  should  certainly  not  apply  the 
word  Toleration  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  where 
all  religions  are  absolutely  equal.  We  should  hardly  apply  it 
to  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  country,  where,  though 
one  form  of  religion  has  certain  advantages,  all  religions  may 
be  practised  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  the  professors  of  all 
religions  enjoy  equal  civil  and  political  rights.  In  these 
cases,  instead  of  Toleration,  we  should  rather  use  the  words 
Beligious  Equality.  There  is  really  nothing  inconsistent  with 
such  religious  equality  in  the  existence  of  what  is  called  an 
Established  Church.  An  Established  Church  is  something  very 
hard  to  define.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a ■wide  difference  between  a 
Church  whose  ministers  are  actually  paid  by  the  State,  and  a 
Church  whose  ministers  and  members  are  simply  protected  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  certain  ancient  buildings,  endowments,  and 
privileges.  A Church  in  this  latter  case  occupies  in  one  way  a 
higher  position,  and  therefore  more  keenly  arouses  the  jealousy  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  they  have  really  much  less 
ground  for  complaint  than  in  the  former  case.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  lives  on  his  o-wn  estates ; the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  French  nation.  The  only  answer 
is  that  the  stipends  paid  by  the  French  nation  to  the  French 
clergy  are  merely  compensation — and  very  poor  compensation — 
for  the  Church  lands  seized  by  the  nation  at  the  great  Revolution. 
Still  there  is  the  fact  that  no  Englishman  is  taxed  one  farthing 
for  the  support  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  every 
Frenchman  is  taxed  in  his  proportion  for  the  support  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  But  in  neither  case  would  there  seem  to  be  any 
real  breach  of  religious  equality,  as  long  as  members  of  other 
religious  commimions  can  exercise  their  worship  ■without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  are  subjected  to  no  loss  of  political  or  civil  rights 
on  account  of  their  dissent.  But  if  any  particular  religion, 
or  all  religions  except  the  Establishment,  are  subject  to  any 
distinct  disadvantages,  then  we  have  at  most  Toleration.  If 
a form  of  worship  can  only  be  practised  in  private  houses 
and  not  in  public  buildings,  if  communion  ■with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  required  for  public  offices  and  honours, 
then  we  have  no  religious  equality;  what  exists  is  at  most 
toleration.  K the  practice  of  the  dissenting  worship  is  forbidden 
by  law — if  the  members  of  the  dissenting  body  are  subject,  not 
only  to  disabilities,  but  to  penalties — then  there  is  not  toleration, 
but  persecution  in  its  various  degrees. 

The  history  of  Toleration  and  Persecution  differs  widely  in 
different  parts  of  Em’ope,  and  its  course  has  been  deeply  affected 
by  the  political  condition  of  the  several  countries.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Reformation  was  nowhere  a move  directly  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  conscience ; it  everywhere  only  substituted  one  intole- 
rant system  for  another.  Its  effects  in  the  direction  of  religious 
toleration  were  very  great,  but  they  were  wholly  indirect.  The 
old  Church  had  a sort  of  right  to  persecute ; at  least  there  was 
no  such  glaring  inconsistency  in  its  persecutions  as  there  was  in 
the  persecutions  of  the  new  Church.  To  punish  a man  for  denying 
a doctrine  universally  held  for  ages  is  quite  contrary  to  our  present 
light,  but  it  was  an  obvious  and  natural  thing  when  such  a 
doctrine  was  first  denied.  To  pimish  a man  for  believing  and 
acting  as  we  ourselves  believed  and  acted  a few  years  before  is 
something  incomparably  more  monstrous.  And  it  is  hardly  less 
reasonable  for  those  who  have  themselves  exercised  the  right 
of  dissenting  from  established  authority  to  punish  those  who 
exercise  the  like  right  of  dissenting.from  them.  In  short,  the 
persecutions  of  Cranmer  and  Calvin  were  far  more  guilty  than 
the  persecutions  of  Alva,  We  do  not  say  more  guilty  than  those 


of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  because  it  is  clear  that  all  who  went 
along  with  Henry  the  Eighth  in  rejecting  so  important  a dogma  as 
the  Roman  Supremacy  quite  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  their 
own  feet.  They  lost  all  right  to  punish  tliose  who  took  the  same 
libeity  with  regard  to  otner  dogmas.  The  way  in  whicli  the 
Reformation  gi-adually  brought  about  religious  toleration  was 
because  the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  I’rotestant  persecution 
gradually  struck  men’s  minds,  and  because  each  sect  in  turn, 
though  it  persecuted  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  found  it  convenient 
to  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration  in  its  days  of  adversity.  In 
this  way,  toleration  was  an  indirect  result  of  tiie  Reformation  ; but 
it  nowhere  was  a direct  result.  The  object  of  the  Reformers 
everywhere  was  not  toleration  or  equality,  but  exclusive  dominion. 
Their  first  act,  wherever  they  had  the  power,  was  not  only  to 
establish  the  new  worship,  but  to  forbid  the  old.  The  idea  of  the 
two  religions  sitting  down  quietly  side  by  side,  each  going  its  own 
way  without  meddling  with  the  other,  was  one  which  for  a long 
time  occurred  to  nobody.  For  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween real  Toleration  and  a Religious  Peace,  such  as  was  often 
established  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The  difference 
between  Federal  and  Consolidated  countries  here  comes  in. 
Where,  as  in  England,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  the  whole  country  was 
directly  subject  to  one  Government,  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
ject to  one  law  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Reformation 
either  succeeded  and  became  the  established  faith  of  the  country, 
or  it  was  utterly  trampled  out  by  persecution.  Later  events  ha'^'e 
either  gradually  developed  the  ideas  of  toleration  or  equality,  or 
they  have  failed  to  do  so.  But  in  no  case  was  the  division  of  reli- 
gion a local  one.  If  there  are  two  Established  Churches  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  simply  because  England  and  Scotland  were 
two  independent  Kingdoms  which  stipulated  for  ecclesiastical 
separation  while  they  agreed  upon  political  imion.  Ireland,  as  a 
dependent  province,  was  held  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  dominant 
State,  even  though  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  the  vast  majority 
of  her  own  people.  But  in  Federal  and  quasi-Federal  coim- 
tries,  as  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  change  was  everywhere 
local.  The  German  Princes  and  Commonwealths  established, 
amid  many  complications  and  after  many  contentions,  the 
general  principle  that  each  State  of  the  Empire  might  fix  its  reli- 
gion for  itself.  This  petty  district  became  Protestant,  because  its 
Duke  or  its  Senate  thought  good  that  it  should ; the  next  petty 
district  remained  Catholic  for  no  better  reason.  One  State  thus 
became  Protestant,  another  remained  Catholic,  and  Catholic  and 
Protestant  States  had  equal  rights  as  members  of  the  Empire. 
But  this  in  no  way  involved  any  religious  equality  or  religious 
toleration  within  the  several  States  themselves.  So  far  as  either  of 
these  exists,  it  has  been  the  result  of  special  causes  and  special 
engagements,  of  an  equal  balance  between  the  two  religions,  of 
the  union  of  States  of  different  religions  under  one  prince,  of  a 
variety  of  special  circumstances  in  different  places,  but  not  of  any 
general  principle  of  Toleration  introduced  by  the  Reformation.  So 
in  S'witzerland,  for  the  most  part,  each  Canton  chose  for  itself. 
In  the  subject  and  allied  districts  the  choice  was  sometimes  referred 
to  still  smaller  communities ; but  in  Switzerland  as  everywhere 
else,  whether  it  were  a kingdom  or  a parish  which  had  to  choose, 
the  choice  of  the  ruler  was  held  to  be  binding  on  the  people,  the 
choice  of  the  majority  was  held  to  be  binding  on  the  minority ; 
the  system  which  won  the  day  had  an  exclusive  establishment 
■within  that  Kingdom,  Duchy,  Canton,  parish,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  In  no  case  was  it  held  that  two  religions  could  be 
practised  side  by  side  within  the  same  commonwealth.  A 
Religious  Peace  gave  Catholic  States  and  Protestant  States  equal 
rights,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  allow  any  protection  to  dissidents 
either  way  within  those  States. 

France  underwent  a different  destiny  from  either  Germany  or 
Switzerland.  In  the  end  Protestantism  was  vanquished,  but  while 
the  straggle  lasted,  France  assumed  a form  intermedia'te  between 
the  two.  The  Protestants  were  strong  enough  to  appeal  to  arms 
and  to  win  a certain  measure  of  toleration  by  force.  But  it  is  cui’ious 
to  see  how  largely  that  toleration  took  a local  form.  The  com- 
promise effected  is  not  that  both  religions  shall  be  freely  practised 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  that  the  Protestants  shall  have  one 
church,  or  all  the  churches,  in  such  and  such  places,  where  their 
interest  is  strong  or  where  they  are  actually  in  military  possession. 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  approach  to  the  state  of  things  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Had  the  local  divisions  of  religion  lasted,  had 
La  Rochelle  and  other  Protestant  to-wns  and  districts  retained  their 
stipulated  independence,  it  would  doubtless  have  done  much  to 
hinder  the  consolidation  of  France — to  bring  it  in  short  to  the 
condition  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  But  throughout  we  see 
the  same  rule.  Any  measure  of  Toleration  which  exists  any- 
where is  the  result  of  special  cii-cumstances,  and  it  much  ofteuer 
takes  the  form  of  a Religious  Peace  between  independent  com- 
mimities  than  that  of  Toleration  strictly  so  called. 

Toleration  and  Religious  Equality,  where  they  really  exist, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  come  in  in  quite  recent  times,  among 
other  reforms,  as  the  principle  of  toleration  has  gained  gi-ound. 
We  have  gradually  removed  restriction  after  restriction,  till  we 
may  fairly  say  that  we  have  established  complete  Religious 
Equality  for  Christians  of  all  sects.  The  equality  of  the  Jew  is 
all  but  perfect.  The  Atheist  is  not  touched  except  when  he  is 
required  to  take  an  oath.  But  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
absolute  equality  of  all  religions  has  been' reached,  or  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  reach  it.  We  tolerate,  and  more  than 
tolerate,  every  form  of  Christianity ; we  do  the  like  to  the  Jew, 
because  his  form  of  worship  is  perfectly  quiet  and  inoffensive.  We 
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allow  the  Mussulman  or  the  idolater  to  swear  after  his  own 
fashion.  But  what  if  the  Mussulman  or  the  idolater  claimed  the 
public  exercise  of  his  worship  ? A mosque  would  probably  be  as 
inoffensive  as  a synagogue  j but  would  either  law  or  public 
feeling  tolerate  the  existence,  say  in  the  middle  of  London,  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  with  public  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  ? The 
case  is  perhaps  not  very  likely  to  occur,  but  it  is  at  least  quite 
possible,  and  it  is  cj^uite  worth  speculating  upon  as  a matter  of 
theory. 

As  for  other  countries,  we  are  continually  hearing  some  news  or 
other,  bearing  on  the  condition  of  Toleration  in  some  state  or 
other.  Now  the  news  is  that  the  Protestant  intolerance 
of  Sweden  is  giving  way,  now  it  is  that  the  Catholic  intolerance  of 
Spain  remains  as  firm  as  ever.  But  we  may  remark  that,  in  several 
countries  where  toleration  seems  to  have  made  great  steps,  the  ad- 
vance, in  principle  at  least,  is  very  slight.  France,  for  instance, 
not  only  tolerates  but  establishes  three  distinct  religions.  The 
Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Protestant  after  the  French  form  of  Pro- 
testantism, are  all  protected  and  recognised,  and  their  ministers 
receive  Government  stipends.  Now  a vast  majority  of  Frenchmen 
are  professed  Catholics,  and  Jews  and  Calvinists  doubtless  make 
up  a vast  majority  of  the  minority.  But  what  is  the  position, 
under  French  law,  of  any  eccentric  religionist  who  comes  under 
none  of  those  heads  ? Has  he  any  legal  status  at  all  ? To  make 
three  Established  Churches  instead  of  one  may  be  a clever  poli- 
tical device,  but  it  in  no  way  satisfies  the  principle  of  toleration,  if 
any  wrong  be  inflicted  on  the  few  wLo  may  be  in  communion  with 
none  of  them. 

In  Switzerland  a case  has  lately  occurred  curiously  illustrating 
the  working  of  this  sort  of  half  toleration.  The  Federal  Constitution 
(arts.  41,  44)  secures  to  members  of  “ recog-nised  Christian  Con- 
fessions ” the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  equal  civil  and 
political  rights.  Any  further  legislation  of  course  rests  with  the 
Cantons.  Each  Canton  may  freely  choose  its  own  established 
religion,  and  entrust  to  that  alone  the  public  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings and  the  public  ecclesiastical  endowments.  Ziirich  is  in  this 
sense  Protestant,  Luzern  is  in  this  sense  Catholic.  But  neither 
Canton  can  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  the  other.  A Zuricher  in  communion 
with  the  Catholic  church  of  Luzern,  a Luzemer  in  communion 
with  the  Protestant  church  of  Zurich,  is  plainly  a member  of  a 
^'recognised  Church  confession,”  and  the  Federal  power  guarantees 
his  rights.  But  what  of  the  Jew?  What  of  the  Christian  who 
belongs  to  some  sect  departing  alike  from  Catholic  and  from 
Zuinglian  orthodoxy  ? As  far  as  the  words  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution go,  it  seems  to  be  left  wholly  with  the  Canton  to  persecute 
him,  to  tolerate  him,  or  to  give  him  perfect  equality,  as  it  pleases. 
It  seems  to  be  purely  a matter  of  Cantonal  legislation  whether  a 
Jew  shall  be  liable  to  be  burned  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
Landammann  or  Schultheiss.  The  Jews  accordingly  occupy  utterly 
difierent  positions  in  different  Cantons.  They  flourish  in  Aargau 
and  at  Geneva,  where  the  Cantonal  constitutions  grant  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience.  But  the  single  Jew  who,  according  to  the 
statistical  tables,  leads  a solitary  life  somewhere  in  Uri  cannot  aspire 
to  taking  his  seat  in  the  Landesgemeinde.  And  as  with  the  Jew,  so 
with  the  heretical  Christian.  A good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited 
throughout  the  Confederation  by  a case  in  the  Canton  of  Luzern 
bearing  some  likeness  to  two  more  famous  cases  at  Home.  An 
Anabaptist  father  refuses  to  have  his  children  baptized  or  to  send 
them  to  school.  In  Luzern  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of 
the  State,  while  of  course  “recognised”  Protestantism  is  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  is  an 
Anabaptist  a “ recognised  ” Christian  ? The  local  authorities 
thought  not,  and  carried  off  the  children  to  be  brought  up  as  loyal 
and  pious  Luzerners  ought  to  be.  The  Cantonal  Government 
approved,  up  to  certain  point,  the  conduct  of  the  local  magistrates, 
and  the  Federal  Council,  on  being  appealed  to,  decided  that  they 
had  no  jurisdiction.  Nor  do  we  see  how  the  Federal  Council 
could  have  done  otherv/ise.  None  but  a member  of  some  “re- 
cognised Christian  confession  ” can  claim  their  protection ; and 
we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  made  out  that  Anabaptism — the 
religion  of  no  Swiss  Canton,  of  no  European  State,  a mere  sect 
everywhere — could  be  “ a recognised  Christian  confession  ” in  the 
eye  of  the  Federal  law.  The  words  imply  that  some  Christians 
are  not  “recognised.”  The  word  “ recognised  ” is  not  defined,  but 
its  natural  meanmg  would  seem  to  be  that  Christians  in  communion 
with  the  establish^  Church  of  any  Canton  have  a right  to  Federal 
protection  in  every  Canton.  If  so,  the  Anabaptist  has  no  such  right ; 
he  is  left  wholly  to  Cantonal  law,  and  the  law  of  Luzern  looks  on 
an  Anabaptist  father  in  the  same  light  in  which  English  law  looks, 
or  looked  in  Lord  Eldon’s  time,  upon  an  infidel  father.  The 
Kinderrauh,  as  the  business  is  called,  at  once  reminds  one  of  the 
dealings  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  Shelley.  The  number  of 
Dissenters — of  persons  belonging  to  neither  of  the  recognised 
Churches — is  not  large  in  the  Canton  of  Luzern,  stiU.  it  is  hard  to 
leave  them  in  this  way  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  any  bigoted  local 
magistrate.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  has  been  that  the  Cantonal 
Government,  one  degree  more  merciful  than  the  local  magistracy, 
has  restored  to  the  heretic  his  children,  on  condition  of  his  send- 
ing them  to  the  public  school.  The  case  has  natmally  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  indignation,  but  the  Kinderrauber  seem  to  have  been 
perfectly  justified  both  by  Cantonal  and  Federal  law. 

France  and  Switzerland  teach  us  the  possibility  of  two  established 
chm-ches  existing  side  by  side ; for  in  some  Cantons,  as  in  Aargau, 
while  liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  to  all.  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant alike  share  the  special  advantages  of  an  Establishment.  In 


Turkey,  at  least  as  Turkey  was — for  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  is  at 
any  given  moment  now — we  maj'  see  that  a church  may  be  at 
once  established  and  persecuted.  The  Orthodox  Church  clearly 
derived  from  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
rights  of  an  established  church ; its  property,  its  discipline,  the 
temporal  rank  and  temporal  jurisdiction  of  its  chief  ministers,  were 
all  guaranteed.  If  this  does  not  make  a church  established,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  does.  Yet  a church,  every  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers is,  as  such,  excluded  from  the  real  government  of  the  country, 
and  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  a member  of  a subject  race — a 
church  which  may  be  forsaken  at  pleasure,  but  which  can 
receive  no  proselyte  under  pain  of  death— is  as  clearly  persecuted 
as  it  is  established.  We  can  hardly  enter  into  this  state  of  things, 
because  we  do  not  identify,  as  Orientals  do,  the  two  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  nationality.  And  the  case  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that 
two  or  more  religions  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  country.  In  the 
East,  when  a nation  has  adopted  a religion,  that  religion  defines 
the  nation.  The  renegade  in  fact  loses  his  nationality  also.  Maho- 
metanism is  the  established  religion  of  the  dominant  nation ; Chris- 
tianity, as  the  religion  of  a nation,  is  equally  established,  but  as 
the  religion  of  a subject  nation,  it  is  in  some  measure  persecuted. 
To  us  now  such  a sight  is  puzzling;  but  a hundred  years  back 
the  Turk  might  have  pointed  to  Ireland  as  exhibiting  the  same 
sight,  with  diflerences  which  were  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Turk.  Religion  and  nationality  was  as  closely  identified  in  Ireland 
as  in  Turkey,  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  had  no  such  guarantee 
in  Ireland  as  it  had  in  Tmkey.  We  have  happily  got  rid  of  this 
state  of  things,  but  we  feel  its  effects  still. 


“THE  ANABAPTIST  CALIBAN.” 

WE  may  as  well  be  honest  about  it,  and  make  a virtue  of 
necessity.  If  there  were  anything  better  than  Mr.  Spurgeon 
to  write  about,  we  should  select  another  subject.  But  in  the  dull 
afternoon  of  the  year,  in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time, 
when  bees  and  wasps  and  apocalyptic  frogs  and  the  sorrows  of 
curates  occupy  leading  journals,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  unnaturally 
the  town’s  talk.  Very  possibly  a waning  popularity,  and  the  ugly 
necessity  which  is  laid  upon  popular  preachers,  religious  as 
well  as  political,  of  keeping  themselves  before  the  public,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  last  convulsive  grasp  at  popularity. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  a sermon  which  he  has  lately 
preached  furnishes  a lively  subject  for  autumnal  prosing  in  the 
height  of  the  silly  season.  As  such  only  do  Ave  concern  ourselves 
with  it.  It  seems  that  a few  months  ago  Mr.  Spm’geon  went  into 
a church  at  Bury,  and  delivered  himself  of  a characteristic 
Avitticism.  Seeing  a font,  he  inquired  if  smoking  was  allowed 
in  the  church.  The  astonished  verger  replied  in  the  negative, 
whereupon  the  refined  and  delicate  Spiu-geon  observed,  “ Oh, 
I thought  you  did,  as  I see  you  have  got  a spittoon  here,” 
pointing  to  the  Baptismal  font.  This  stor}’'  got  into  the  news- 
papers, and  it  gave  rise  to  commentaries,  sufficiently  plain-spoken, 
on  the  joker’s  profanity  and  impudence.  To  this  little  fact  Mr. 
Spurgeon  himself  adverts  in  his  sermon,  when  he  says, 
“ I see  this  coming  up  everywhere — a belief  in  ceremony, 
or  a veneration  for  altars,  fonts,  and  churches  — a veneration 
so  profound  that  we  must  not  venture  upon  a remark,  or  straight- 
way of  sinners  we  are  chief.”  This  Adsit  to  the  Bury  church,  and 
the  remarkable  and  strange  sight  of  a font,  seems  to  have  given 
Mr.  Spurgeon  the  first  hint  that  the  Church  of  England  practises 
baptism  and  uses  fonts.  Deeply  meditating  this  novel  fact,  he 
procured  a Prayer-book,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  office  for  Infant  Baptism.  His 
studies  of  this  very  recondite  hook  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  of  England  teaches  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation. And  so  full  was  he  of  this  discovery  that  he 
resolved  to  preach  a sermon  on  the  subject.  Not  content  with 
maintaining  his  own  views  on  baptism,  he  runs  a-muck  at  other 
people’s.  What  the  meaning  of  the  Church’s  baptismal  service 
is,  is  plain.  “ While  honesty  remains  on  earth,  the  meaning  of 
these  words  Avill  not  admit  of  dispute.”  But  “ there  are  a good 
many  good  clergymen,  of  the  Evang-elical  school,  who  do  not 
believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.”  On  these  Mr.  Spurgeon  pours 
out  vials  of  vitriol ; — 

I graA’cly  question  tbeir  morality.  To  take  oatli  tliat  I seriously  assent 
and  consent  to  a doctrine  Avbicli  I do  not  belieA’e  Avould,  to  my  conscience, 
appear  little  short  of  perjiny For  me  to  take  money  for  de- 

fending Avhat  I do  not  believe,  for  me  to  take  the  money  of  a church,  and 
then  to  preach  against  Avhat  are  most  evidently  its  doctrines,  Avere 
an  atrocity  so  great  that,  if  I ihad  perpetrated  the  deed,  I should 
consider  myself  out  of  the  pale  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  common 

morality I believe  this  is  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of 

immorality  perpetrated  in  England,  and  is  most  pestilential  in  its  influence, 

since  it  directly  teaches  men  to  lie I knoAV  of  nothing  more 

calculated  to  debauch  the  public  mind. 

Then,  speaking  of  infant  baptism  generally,  he  says: — “Old  Rome 
in  her  worst  days  never  perpetrated  a grosser  piece  of  imposture. 
....  It  requires  a Luther  to  cry  doAvii  this  hypocrisj^’ 
The  preacher  goes  on  to  speak  “of  this  atrocity”: — “Of  all  lies 
which  have  dragged  millions  doAvu  to  hell,  I look  upon  this  as  the 
most  obnoxious  ” ; and  yet  aU  the  AAffiile  he  charitably  declares, 

“ I shall  not  judge  the  peculiar  views  of  other  men.” 

Of  course,  this  foolish  cursing,  except  as  a choice  specimen  of 
theological  Billingsgate,  would  not  be  worth  a moment’s  notice. 
The  ineffable  stupiditj^  or  impudence  of  a man’s  professing  “ not 
to  judge  the  peculiar  views  of  other  men,”  and  then  pronouncing 
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this  sort  of  judgment  on  them,  is  only  ludicrous.  BIr.  Spurgeon 
is  what  is  technically  called  an  Antipicdohaptist,  and  to  vindicate 
the  tenets  of  his  own  little  sect  is  certainly  not  blameworthy. 
Nay,  he  may  plead  the  example  of  other  preachers  when  he 
attacks  other  people’s  religion.  In  an  ignorant  conceited  fanatic 
like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  anybody  might  smile  at  his  phrase,  “ the  cor- 
poration which,  with  none  too  much  humility,  calls  itself  the 
Church  of  England.”  But  there  were  those  who  took  a serious 
view  of  the  matter.  Not  being  much  of  theologians  or  scholars 
themselves,  they  scarcely  saw  the  full  joke  of  the  thing.  They 
could  not  appreciate  the  singular  position  of  a professed 
divine  who  thought  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
something  peculiar  to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Home,  in 
utter  and  total  ignorance  that  the  whole  Creek  Church,  the 
Lutheran  commimion,  every  baptismal  formulary  of  every  foreign 
Protestant  body,  the  AVestminster  Confession,  Luther  in  express 
words,  and  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Eaith,  all  not  only 
hold  infant  baptism,  but  define  baptism  as  a sacrament  of 
regeneration.  And  more  than  this,  there  were  those  who  had 
personal  reasons  for  resenting  this  language  of  the  Shimei  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  Evangelical  clergy  like  to  fraternize  with  Dis- 
senters. AVhen  other  folks  spoke  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  a mountebank, 
they  took  his  part.  They  honoured  him  for  what  they  called  his 
work’s  sake.  It  was  very  hard  therefore  that  he  should  reserve  all 
his  cursing  for  his  friends  and  Evangelical  associates.  High 
Churchmen  and  Papists  were,  of  course,  emissaries  of  Satan,  and 
spent  theii- lives  in  teaching  lies ; but  they  were,  said  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
at  least  honest.  The  Evangelicals  professed  to  teach,  and  were 
bound  to  teach,  just  the  same  lies  j only  they  were  hypocrites,  and 
dishonest  in  the  bargain,  most  unkindly  added  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
As  to  those  who  really  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  and  teach 
it  because  their  church  teaches  it,  “ they  are  honest  men ; let  us 
oppose  their  teaching,  but  respect  their  courage.  I hate 
their  doctrine,  but  love  their  honesty.”  But  “ if  they 
do  not  so  believe  in  their  hearts,  and  yet  subscribe  to  them,” 
^‘I  cry  shame  on  their  shulhing,  and  equivocation,  and  dis- 
Eonesty,  &c.  &c.”  This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
“ Sermon  on  Baptismal  Eegeneration,”  of  which  he  advertises  the 
140th  thousand.  It  was,  of  course,  meant  in  all  charity  and 
meekness,  and  merely  from  a love  of  their  souls,  to  worry  and 

Eerplex  and  affront  the  Evangelical  clergy.  From  the  serene 
eights  of  his  lofty  confidence,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  hard 
but  necessary  duty  of  telling  his  dear  friends  that  they  are  either 
rogues  or  fools,  the  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle  delivers  his  modest 
testimony,  and  urges  his  brotherly  exhortation.  Convinced  “ that 
the  subscriptions  of  many  of  the  EvangeUeal  clergy  are  dishonest 
in  the  highest  degree,”  Alexander  the  Corrector  delivers  his  tes- 
timony, and  with  great  glee  boasts  both  of  the  faithfulness  and 
strength  of  his  castigation.  “I  have  dehberately  upbraided 
them  in  unmistakable  terms,”  “ although  I do  not  imagine  that 
they  are  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  their  act.”  AVorms  will 
turn,  and  the  Evangelical  clergy  were,  as  the  Americans  say,  pretty 
considerably  riled.  They  had  been  told  this  sort  of.  thing  before, 
but  then  it  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  by  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
would  not  take  orders  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe to  the  Prayer-book.  The  hard  thing  was  that  they  were 
told  it  now  by  one  of  their  friends  and  allies.  So  they  buckled 
themselves  up  to  answer  the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  Pamphlets 
have  been  shed  thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  and  the  railer  has 
been  soundly  railed  at  in  turn.  From  one  of  his  assailants,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  Mr.  AVills  of  Kennington,  we 
borrow  the  phrase  “ the  Anabaptist  Caliban,  who  can  do 
nothing  but  curse.”  Of  course  it  is  a very  pretty  quarrel  as 
it  stands.  High  Churchmen,  we  suppose,  stand  by  and  chuckle, 
not  without  a secret  satisfaction.  The  Evangelicals  maunder  and 
whimper,  and  think  that  they  are  very  hardly  used.  And  by- 
standers only  sigh  over  one  more  instance  of  bad  manners  and 
bad  temper  and  bad  language  taking  credit  for  honesty  and 
sincerity  and  religious  zeal  for  souls. 

The  last  form  of  the  wrangle  is  curious.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is,  or  was  at  the  time  he  preached  his  sermon,  a member 
of  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  This  Evangelical 
Alliance  is  a body  consisting  of  members  of  all  sorts  of  denomina- 
tions who  meet  together,  for  what  practical  purpose  we  are  not 
aware,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  what  are  called 
doctrinal  difierences  need  not  interfere  with  personal  aflection.  Of 
this  Evangelical  Alliance  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  union 
is  that,  “ when  required  by  conscience  to  assert  or  defend  any 
views  wherein  they  differ  from  Christian  brethren  who  agree  with 
them  in  vital  truths,  the  members  of  this  Alliance  will  aim 
earnestly  to  avoid  all  rash  and  groundless  insinuations,  personal 
imputations,  or  irritating  allusions.”  And  of  this  Evangelical 
Alliance  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  is  a member,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  Mr.  Noel’s  position  is  peculiar.  Like  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, he  is  an  Antipaedobaptist  preacher,  but  he  is  also  a per- 
vert to  that  sect  from  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  another 
marked  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Spiu’geon.  By  birth  and 
education,  taste  and  feeling,  Mr.  Noel  is  a gentleman,  while  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  Mr.  Spm-geon.  Both  being  members  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  Mr.  Noel  has  thought  it  right  to  remind  his  dear 
brother  Spurgeon  of  the  constitution  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  say 
pretty  plainly  that,  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  attack  on  the 
Evangelical  clergy  is  utterly  incompatible  with  his  consistent 
membership  of  that  body.  Mr.  Spurgeon  allows  the  justice  of  this 
plea,  withdraws  himself  from  the  Alliance,  repudiates  the  duty 
of  being  civil  and  courteous,  and  now  consistently  stands  out  on 


his  right  to  curse  the  whole  world  of  his  fellow-Christians  — 
liahshakch  emUru  miindani.  And  here,  for  the  present,  the  matter 
rests. 

AVo  are  hardly  called  upon  to  interfere  in  this  wretched 
wrangle  <aml  clatter;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  say  a few  words.  As  we  have  said,  all  that  Mr.  .Spur- 
geon has  charged  against  the  Evangelical  clergy  has  been  made 
a matter  of  accusation  before.  Is  it  deserved  f Do  they,  one 
and  all,  deserve  to  bo  stigmatized  as  swearing  one  thing  and 
practising  another  ? In  a sense  they  do,  and  in  a sense  they  do 
not,  deserve  this  serious  imputation.  As  far  as  the  mere  words  of 
the  baptismal  service  go,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  lan- 
guage and  meaning.  And  if  the  baptismal  service,  or  any 
other  theological  language,  were  to  be  construed  only  in  its 
“ naked  verbalitj?  ” — we  think  this  is  the  phrase — Mr.  Spurgeon 
would  be  quite  justified  in  what  he  says,  if  not  in  his  peculiar 
way  of  saying  it.  That  is,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as  a digger  and 
delver,  would  be  justified  in  affixing  only  the  grammatical 
sense  on  theological,  or  any  other  technical,  terms.  But  the 
case  is  very  diflerent  with  a professed  theologian.  The  Church 
of  England,  as  a matter  of  fact,  consists  of  two  parallel  but  not 
identical  lines  of  thought ; the  one  is  expressed  in  the  Articles,  the 
other  in  the  Prayer-book.  All  things,  religious  doctrine  included, 
have  two  sides — what  in  Coleridge’s  slang,  or  classical  language,  is 
called  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  The  Church  formularies 
express  the  objective,  the  XXXiA.  Articles  the  subjective,  aspect  of 
— perhaps  the  same — truth.  The  Evangelicals  uphold  or  exaggerate 
the  one  aspect,  High-Churchmen  the  other.  It  requires  a scientific 
and  especially  theological  and  educated  mind  to  reconcile  the  two. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  double-sided  shield.  Any  coarse,  stupid, 
irrational  bigot  can  say  that  it  is  dishonest  to  subscriba  to  the 
Prayer-book  while  you  believe  only  in  the  Articles  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  you  accept  the  Articles  when  you  really 
only  teach  the  formularies.  This  is  what  Mr.  Spm-geon  has 
done;  and  being  a very  ignorant  person,  utterly  ignorant  of 
theological  history,  of  theological  terms,  and  of  the  very  gram- 
mar uf  scientific  truth,  he  has  talked  as  he  has  talked. 
But  it  would  have  been,  and  is,  very  easy  to  retort  on  Mr,  Spurgeon. 
There  is  not  a single  dogma  in  theology  which  is  not  capable  of 
extreme  and  unfair  statement,  such  as  that  to  which  he  has  sub- 
jected the  doctrine  of  baptism.  It  is  always  open  to  any  one  to  meet 
one  view  by  another — to  confront  text  with  text — to  pursue  an 
alleged  doctrinal  consequence  to  an  absurdity.  The  science  of 
theology,  like  all  other  sciences,  consists  in  the  adjustment  of 
apparent  contradictions,  in  admitting  limitations  and  qualifications, 
and  allowing  for  two  senses  of  the  same  word.  It  is  an  easy  blun- 
dering way  of  setting  up  a claim  to  be  especially  and  exclusively 
honest  and  straightforward,  to  say  that  all  this  is  quibbling.  It  is 
not.  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  all  moral  questions.  Terms 
of  art  are  and  must  be  susceptible  of  more  than  one  sense. 
Now  it  was  this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Gorham  judg- 
ment on  Baptismal  Eegeneration  settled.  It  did  not  say  that  the 
plain,  obvious,  and  grammatical  meaning  of  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice was  not  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  interpreted  it,  and  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon  interprets  it.  AVhat  it  did  say  was  that,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  certain  theological  terms — technical  terms  such  as  “saved,” 
“ regenerate,”  and  the  like — had  got  somehow  or  other,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  bear  two  meanings,  and  therefore  that  the  Evan- 
gelical clergy  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  Chm'ch  because 
they,  in  common  with  a vast  array  of  respectable  names,  had 
attached  an  apparently  non-natural  and  forced  construction 
to  them.  In  a word,  the  result  of  the  Privy  Council’s  judg- 
ment was,  that  this  dread  of  “non-natural”  senses  is  a mere 
bugbear;  and  that  the  claim  to  be  what  is  called  honest 
and  plain-speaking  is  often  only  the  impotent  cry  of  igno- 
rance and  incapacity  to  think  and  reason.  This  is  the  real 
answer — we  by  no  means  say  that  it  has  been  made — by  the 
Evangelical  clergy  to  them  vulgar  assailant  of  the  Great  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle.  And  the  moral  of  the  case  is,  to  use  the 
vulgar  proverb,  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a silk  purse  out  of 
a sow’s  ear,  so  it  is  absurd  to  expect  from  a person  like  Mr. 
Spurgeon  either  the  information  of  a scholar  or  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  the  language  of  refinement  in  controversy  or  the 
humanities  of  Christianity  in  personal  intercoiuse. 


THE  NEW  EEEOEMEKS. 


E.  FAAVCETT’S  address  at  Brighton  is  worthy  of  study, 
not  because  of  the  sentiments  or  arguments  it  contains, 
for  they  are  of  the  regidation  type,  and  were  probably  handed 
to  him  in  a concise  summary  by  his  election  agent  an  hour  before 
he  began  his  speech,  but  because  he  belongs  to  a class  of  dema- 
gogue new  to  this  generation.  Our  tribunes  of  the  people  have 
hitherto  been  either  shallow  brawlers,  or  hard-headed  men  of 
business  who,  imder  cover  of  a zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
have  played  their  own  game,  personally  or  commercially,  for 
themselves  or  for  their  class.  Mr.  Fawcett  belongs  to  a totally 
diflerent  race,  of  whom  we  have  had  no  recent  specimens,  and  who 
have  been  rare  at  all  periods  of  our  history.  Their  motives  are 
pure,  not  only  from  personal  greed,  but  from  that  nobler  selfish- 
ness which  aims  at  the  exaltation  of  an  order  or  a class ; and  their 
intellects  are  too  cidtivated  to  sufter  them  to  be  ranked  among 
mere  declaimers.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  closet  pohticians, 
who  have  made  their  way  by  exact  logical  steps  to  a democratic 
demonstration,  Condorcet,  among  the  older  French  revolutionists, 
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■was  a typical  specimen  of  the  genus ; and  Germany  swarms  now 
with  Professor  politicians  of  the  same  sort.  The  best  possible  cure 
for  such  speculative  statesmen  is  that  they  should  make  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  possession  of  that  peculiar 
crushing-mill  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  eccentr-icity  which 
has  made  theoretical  politicians  so  rare  among  us  and  so  harmless. 
A student,  if  he  takes  interest  in  politics,  tends  naturally  towards 
democracy.  His  self-respect  is  wounded  by  the  airs  which  rank 
and  wealth  give  themselves,  and  the  belief  in  them,  as  in  some 
essential  merit,  which  commonplace  people  obviously  entertain, 
offends  his  keener  intellect.  The  main  course  of  his  studies  has 
lain  among  those  ancient  authors  whose  ■writings  are  instinct  with 
the  .spirit  of  republicanism ; and  however  readily  he  may  admit  in 
argument  that  their  doctrines  ended  disastrously,  and  that,  even 
if  the  result  of  them  had  been  satisfactory,  it  would  furnish  no 
rule  for  our  guidance,  still  he  cannot  help  vie-wing  what  passes 
around  him,  in  some  degree,  in  the  spirit  of  those  whose  ■writings 
chiefly  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  is  accustomed  to  abstract 
speculation  and  to  d priori  argument,  and  has  acquired  that 
disbelief  in  illogical  success,  that  impatience  of  half-accepted 
theories,  which  inevitably  lead  a man  to  the  arithmetical 
symmetry  of  democratic  institutions.  If  his  nature  is  kindly  and 
his  morality  high,  those  very  virtues  are  likely  to  lead  him  into 
the  same  error,  until  experience  has  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
practical  working  of  political  machines.  The  first  impulse  of  a 
good  man  who  argues  upon  the  tendencies  of  humanity,  not  from 
experience,  but  antecedently,  is  to  believe  every  one  else  to  be  as 
free  from  evil  passion  or  blind  selfishness  as  himself;  and  an 
over-belief  in  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  mankind  is  the 
“first  falsehood”  of  a sincere  democratic  reasoner.  There 
is  no  such  certain  specific  for  these  intellectual  maladies  as  the 
discipline  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  an  aversion 
in  that  estimable  body  for  anything  approaching  to  abstract 
reasoning,  an  indifference  to  any  considerations  which  do 
not  promise  a distinct  practical  advantage,  that  may  perhaps  be 
carried  to  excess,  but  that  acts  as  an  invaluable  corrective  to  the 
professorial  school  of  politicians.  No  one  who  has  seen  mrxch  of 
that  assembly  is  likely  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  human 
perfectibility,  or  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  enduring  power  of 
the  law  of  selfishness.  Neither  ■will  he  be  overwhelmingly 
impressed  with  the  efiiciency  of  popular  bodies  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  or  with  the  value  of  constituent  pressure  as  a factor  in 
legislation.  Professor  Fawcett’s  speech,  therefore,  will  make  all 
who  respect  him  earnestly  desire  that  he  may  succeed  in  obtaining 
a seat  in  Parliament. 

The  argument  which  he  advanced  on  behalf  of  Reform  is, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  not  that  which  has  convinced  himself, 
but  that  which  he  and  his  backers  thought  most  suited 
for  his  audience.  Even  so,  however,  it  is  a curious  piece 
of  reasoning.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  these  two  propositions — that 
the  working  classes  ought  to  receive  the  suffrage  because  they 
cheered  Garibaldi,  and  because  they  have  not  agitated  for  the 
recognition  of  the  South.  Can  Professor  Fawcett  point  out  any 
distinguished  conqueror  who  was  not  popular,  for  the  time  at 
least,  -with  all  classes  of  society,  high  and  low  ? The  brilliancy 
of  Garibaldi’s  achievements  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  procure  for  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  any  age, 
from  any  people  not  hostile  to  the  policy  he  had  ad- 
vanced; but  probably  the  reception  of  the  Italian  General 
owed  something  of  its  striking  effect  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
hoped  to  make  him  the  central  figure  in  a sort  of  Republican 
triumph.  The  refusal  of  the  working  men  in  Lancashire  to  agitate 
for  the  recognition  of  the  South  is  a more  questionable  recommen- 
dation. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  question  of  slavery  had 
anything  to  do  ■with  the  matter;  and  indeed  Abolitionism  has 
always  been  rather  the  hobby  of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the 
lower.  It  is  more  likely  that  a sympathy  ■with  democracy  should 
have  been  the  moving  cause  of  whatever  Federal  sympathy  there 
may  have  been  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Bright  lost  no  opportunity  of 
telli'ng  them  that  the  United  States  were  the  true  home  of  liberty, 
and  that,  if  Americanized  institutions  could  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, working  men  would  have  a considerable  slice  of  the  land 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  their  richer  neighbours.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  believed  him,  and,  if  they  did,  it  is 
no  marvel  that  they  should  have  sympathized  ■with  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Government.  But  the  real  truth  is  that  the  working  classes, 
unless  maddened  by  absolute  want,  do  not  agitate  without  leaders. 
The  Relief  Committees  took  care  there  should  be  no  want ; and  it 
was  the  political  interest  of  the  demagogues  who  habitually  stir 
them  up  to  take  the  side  of  the  Northern  States. 

All  these  considerations,  however,  are  wholly  beside  the 
question.  The  suffrage  is  not  a red  riband  to  be  given  to 
classes  who  have  behaved  well.  It  is  an  article  in  a 
deed  of  partnership,  to  be  arranged  on  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, A certain  number  of  the  partners  have  accumulated  pro- 
perty, in  various  degrees,  and  a much  larger  number  have  nothing 
but  what  they  eai’n.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises,  who 
is  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  this  property,  and  for  the 
raising  and  spending  of  the  taxes  which  all  classes  pay,  either 
out  of  their  property  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  ? The 
equitable  course,  in  strict  theory,  would  be  to  give  to  each  a 
share  in  the  government  or  choice  of  governors,  according  to  his 
interest  in  the  concern.  If  any  scheme  of  graduated  suffrage  had 
been  devised  that  would  work,  this  theoretical  arrangement 
might  be  possible.  But  it  being,  for  the  present  at  least, 
agreed  that  the  voting  power  of  each  man  who  votes  shall 


be  equal,  other  arrangements  for  securing  a due  representation 
to  aU  classes  become  necessary.  It  would  be  impossible  to  admit 
the  working  classes  in  large  numbers  to  the  polling-booth,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  so  numerous  that,  under  a system  of 
uniform  suffrage,  they  would  no  longer  have  a share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  but  would  govern  it  altogether. 
Professor  Fawcett’s  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  working 
men  will  not  unite  as  a class  to  vote  for  objects  in  which  their 
class  is  interested.  It  may  be  permissible  to  doubt  whether  he 
will  repeat  this  argument  when  he  gets  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  they  abstain  from  using  political  power  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  class , they  differ  very  much  from  all  other  types 
of  humanity,  and  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  angels 
disguised  in  fustian.  Certain  it  is  that  Irishmen  combine  for 
Irish  objects,  even  do^wn  to  a Galway  subsidy ; that  squires  will 
sit  up  half  the  night  to  vote  for  a poaching  Bill ; that  manu- 
facturers are  never  weary  in  pressing  upon  the  Government  to 
negotiate  favourable  commercial  treaties ; that  farmers  force  their 
representatives  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  malt- tax — in  fact, 
that  every  class,  high  and  low,  habitually  and  invariably  uses  what- 
ever legislative  power  it  possesses  in  order  to  protect  and  to  pro- 
mote its  interests  as  a class.  The  working  men,  too,  are  quite 
powerful  enough  to  have  their  advocates,  and  have  obtained  the 
abolition  of  taxation  upon  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
powerful  opposition.  But  what  ground  is  there  for  believing 
that  if  their  power  was  greater  they  would  use  it  less,  or 
that  they  would  feel  more  conscience  about  using  it  than  their 
betters  ? In  the  days  when  the  landowners  were  almost  as  supreme 
as  the  working  classes  would  become  under  an  extended  suffrage, 
they  exercised  their  opportunities  unsparingly  enough.  But  they 
acted  rmder  a check  to  which  the  working  men  would  not  be  ex- 
posed. They  always  had  the  fear  of  the  numbers  that  were  under 
them  before  their  eyes.  They  knew  that,  if  they  strained  their 
supremacy  too  far,  the  physical  superiority  of  those  under  them 
might  assert  itself,  and  their  artificial  fabric  of  power  be  shattered 
by  one  blow.  The  working  men,  if  they  succeed  to  uncontrolled 
supremacy,  will  be  withheld  by  no  such  consideration.  Theysvillbe 
at  liberty  so  to  adjust  taxation  that  the  whole  weight  of  it  shall 
fall  on  those  who  do  not  depend  on  weekly  wages,  and  they  shall 
be  exempt.  They  will  be  able  to  adopt  that  mysterious  legisla- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  by  which  Mr.  Bright  proposes  to  divide  the 
lands  of  the  rich  among  them,  without  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  property.  The  regulation  of  local  expenditure,  the  conditions  of 
poor  relief,  the  relations  between  master  and  servant,  between 
capital  and  labour,  will  be  equally  at  their  unfettered  disposal. 
It  will  also  be  open  to  them  to  choose  for  their  actual  rulers  such 
brilliant  specimens  of  statesmanship  as  those  who  have  brought 
the  American  Republic  to  its  present  flourishing  condition.  They 
■will  have  the  ability  to  do  these  things  if  the  reform  which 
Professor  Fawcett  seeks  is  adopted ; and  the  class  which  is  the 
present  depositary  of  power  will  probably  ask  for  some  better 
security  that  they  ■will  not  do  them  than  the  fact  that  they 
hurraed  for  Garibaldi,  or  neglected  to  agitate  for  the  recognition 
of  the  South. 


PRESTON  POPERY. 

WE  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  permissive  Acts  of  Par- 
liament are  a great  mistake.  They  seem  to  be  infected 
■with  a certain  immorality.  The  object  of  legislation  is  to  compel 
people  to  observe  and  do  their  duty.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator  fairly  and  deliberately  to  settle  what  duty  is,  and  then 
to  enforce  its  performance.  To  discharge  or  to  avoid  an  admitted 
duty  must  often  be  left  to  the  choice  of  an  individual ; but  a com- 
munity or  corporate  body  cannot  be  treated  as  a single  person. 
The  essence  of  legislation  should  be  to  merge  and  suspend 
the  exercise  of  the  personal  will  and  conscience  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  superior  sanction  of  law.  Law  ceases  to  be 
law  if  its  observance  is  only  voluntary.  The  blot  of  the  law 
of  Church-rate  is  that  it  imposes  a direct  and  stringent  duty, 
but  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  (that  duty  is  to  be 
adequately  discharged.  No  doubt,  in  the  matter  of  local 
taxation,  there  must  be  some  elasticity  in  applying  the  principle 
of  enforcing  local  obligations.  It  may  well  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  a parish  or  tovraship  whether  they  ■wiU  tax  themselves  to  build 
a new  vestry-room  or  to  erect  a town-hall.  But,  in  recent 
legislation,  certain  moral  duties  have  been  pronounced  to  be  of 
such  importance  that  the  State  not  only  recognises  them,  but  is 
prepared,  or  rather  would  like,  to  enforce  them ; only  at  the  same 
time  it  considers  that  they  are  of  such  doubtful  and  imperfect 
obligation  that  obedience  to  them  may  ■with  propriety  be  left 
optional.  This  is  the  result  either  of  cowardice  or  defective 
deliberation.  Mr.  Ewart’s  Act  for  permitting  the  establishment 
of  local  Libraries,  the  Prison  Ministers  Act,  and  the  proposed  per- 
missive Bill  of  the  Teetotallers  are  all  cases  in  point.  In  all  these 
instances  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  make  up  its 
mind.  We  have  a right  to  demand  of  Parliament  either  to 
resolve  to  have  a thing  done  or  to  leave  it  alone.  ^ There  me  ques- 
tions— especially  such  as  involve  people’s  prejudices,  feelings,  and 
what  they  call  conscientious  objections — which  should  either  be 
Anally  closed  or  never  opened  at  all.  The  Prison  Ministers  Act, 
for  example,  seems  to  have  been  carefully  constructed  ■with  a view 
to  keep  up  theological  sti-ife,  and  to  embitter  and  inflame  religious 
discord.  It  illustrates,  at  every  point,  all  the  vices  of  permissive 
legislation.  It  gives  the  coxmty  magisteates  power  to  appoint 
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Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to  county  gaols,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure  and  their  own  views  of  the  necessity  or  policy  of  such 
appointments.  That  is  to  say,  it  practically  turns  the  county 
magistrates  into  a sort  of  theological  conclave,  and  invites  the 
jsquires  to  bid  for  local  popularity  either  in  the  shape  of  bigotry  or 
liberalism,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
.state  of  the  county  register.  It  suggests  to  the  Protestant 
Alliance  a new  field  of  duty  in  “ taking  active  measures  to  defeat 
the  operations  of  that  most  obnoxious  Act,”  by  terrorizing  the 
local  magistrates,  9,189  in  number.  An  Act  must  be  a very 
mischievous  one  when  to  defeat  or  to  carry  out  its  provisions  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  unseemly  wrangle  at  every  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  when  the  appointment  of  chaplains  for  gaols  may  be  mooted 
and  debated  in  every  county  at  least  four  times  a year. 

. A recent  case  shows  not  only  the  original  vice  of  this  unfortunate 
Act,  but  certain  special  difficulties  which  its  working  involves. 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  Lancashire  are  a strong  and  numerous 
body;  the  old  religion  there  keeps  its  hereditary  professors,  and 
retains  something  of  its  ancient  influence  on  the  people.  While 
the  considerable  counties  of  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Cheshire,  Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  Leicestershire 
have  refused  to  adopt  the  Act,  which  has  only  been  accepted  in 
four  or  five  counties,  Lancashire  adopted  it  without  many  wry 
faces  or  much  gulping.  Votes  were  passed  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
for  appointing  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for  the  prisons  of  Kirk- 
dale  and  Preston.  A majority  of  two  to  one,  the  votes  being  46 
against  23,  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  the  Preston  chaplain ; and 
I ool.  was  granted  for  providing  accommodation  for  the  Romi.3h  ser- 
vices at  Kirkdale,  and  1 50/.  for  the  same  purpose  at  Preston.  But  at 
the  recent  Lancashire  Sessions  a supplementary  vote  of  40I.  was 
asked  for  to  provide  “ vestments,  chalice,  linen,  crucifix,  candle- 
sticks, and  other  articles  necessary  to  enable  the  Roman  Catholic 
minister  to  celebrate  the  services  of  the  Chui-ch.”  Of  the  abstract 
.necessity,  indeed  of  the  imperative  duty,  of  making  this  supple- 
mentary grant  there  could  be  no  question.  To  pass  a vote  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  should  be  appointed,  and  to  make  a 

grant  for  fitting  up  a chapel,  and  then  to  say  that  only  half  those 
ttings  should  be  provided,  and  that  the  chaplain  should  be  de- 
rived of  those  necessaries  of  Divine  Service  which  had  already 
een  voted,  would  have  been  absurd.  So,  after  a very  severe 
struggle,  the  40Z.  was  voted  at  Preston,  though  only  by  a 
majority  of  three,  the  votes  being  22  against  19.  Still  the 
incident  shows  not  only  the  inexpediency  of  the  general  state  of 
the  law,  but  very  bad  management,  or  bad  faith  somewhere, 
in  those  entrusted  in  carrying  it  out.  No  doubt,  the  argument 
for  the  supplementary  vote  was  irresistible.  In  voting  for  the 
chaplain,  the  magistrates  voted  for  each  and  everything  which 
the  chaplain  implied.  The  chaplain  means  the  mass;  and  the 
mass  means  transubstantiation,  chasubles,  vestments  of  various 
colours,  the  crucifix,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  &c.  &c.  As 
one  of  the  speakers  somewhat  appositely  observed,  he  did  not  par- 
ticularly want  to  know  what  the  vote,  if  analysed,  meant.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  swallow  the  thing  en  bloc,  and  was  not 
at  all  anxious  to  have  the  details  taken  to  pieces.  Common  sense 
and  right  feeling  would  have  prevented  what  really  was  a very 
imnecessary  and  wanton  affront  to  Protestant  prejudices.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  logically,  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain  is  only  an 
impersonation  of  certain  doctrines,  forms,  ceremonies,  and  tra- 
ditions. But,  unless  we  are  forced  to  analyse  him,  we  may 
take  him  in  the  abstract  as  a mild  and  plain  gentlemanly 
person,  somewhat  closely  shaven,  and  with  a peculiar  neck- 
tie, Very  likely  even  Mr.  Parker,  who  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  40I.  grant,  would  have  avoided  his  analysis 
of  the  mass  imless  he  had  been  baited  and  taunted  into  it  by  that 
pompous  enumeration  of  particulars — “ Chalice,  vestments,  linen, 
crucifix,”  &c. — which  were,  for  some  reason  or  other,  brought  into 
the  supplementary  vote.  But,  if  a red  rag  is  flaunted  osten- 
tatiously before  one’s  eyes,  one  need  not  be  either  a bull  or  a 
turkey  to  fire  up.  Very  likely  we  may  have  small  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Parker’s  exegesis  of  the  Second  Commandment ; but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  there  is  an  ingrained  and  inveterate  impression 
in  the  minds  of  very  respectable  persons  that,  somehow  or  other, 
to  set  up  crucifixes  and  graven  images  is  a grievous  sin.  We  may 
think  this  view  very  silly ; but  we  can,  and  must,  make  all  allow- 
ances for  it.  The  doctrine  has  been  repeated  so  often,  and  by 
such  respectable  persons,  that  we  can  quite  understand  that  it  may 
be  held  very  conscientiously.  It  is  a prejudice,  or  a bigotry,  or  a 
conviction,  which  ought  to  be  respected,  and  which  it  is  neither 
prudent  nor  seemly  to  provoke. 

Moreover,  we  say  distinctly  that  this  particular  matter  ought 
never  to  have  been  mooted.  Ine  Romanists  in  Lancashire  ought  to 
have  thought  themselves  very  well  off  in  getting  the  original  1 50/. 
grant  for  fitting  up  the  chapel  in  Preston  gaol.  And,  before  mov- 
ing in  the  matter,  they  ought  to  have  considered  the  cost,  and  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  asked  for  such  a grant  as  would  have 
covered  all  expenses,  all  the  Instrumenta  Eeclesiastica  included, 
which  would  have  been  cheerfully  given ; or,  when  they  found 
that  they  had  spent  all  the  1 50/.  on  the  chapel,  they  should  have 

{rovided  the  trumpery  40/.  worth  of  furniture  from  other  sources, 
t was  not  judicious  to  aggravate  the  Protestant  sentiment  for 
such  a sum ; still  less  to  challenge  an  outbreak  of  Protestant  zeal, 
or,  if  they  like  to  call  it  so,  Protestant  fanaticism,  in  this  way.  We 
think  that,  in  a rough  and  coarse  way,  there  is  something  in  poor 
Mr.  Parr’s  complaint.  He  had,  as  he  was  taunted  with  doing, 
swallowed  the  calf;  but  when  it  came  to  forcing  him  to  swallow 
the  taU,  and  moreover  such  a tail,  presented  in  so  very  rude 


a fashion,  we  almost  sympathise  with  him  in  his  wish  to  dis- 
gorge the  calf.  In  otlier  words,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  mean  to 
work  the  Act,  whicli  we  thinli  ought  to  be  a compulsory  rather 
than  a permissive  one,  in  this  very  foolish  and  offensive  way, 
there  will  be  very  few  counties  which  will  adopt  it.  But  this  is 
too  frequently  the  mistake  of  all  religionists.  Undoubtedly,  tlie 
temptation  must  be  great  to  contrast  the  days  of  persecution, 
when  it  was  a felony  by  tho  law  of  England  to  say  mass,  with 
these  piping  times  of  toleration,  when  the  mass,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances and  appliances,  is  paid  for  by  the  British  taxpayer.  But 
Rome  cannot  treat  even  its  gains  with  decency  or  moderation,  and 
it  would  be  well  that  Roman  Catholics  should  leam  that  tho 
Prison  Ministers’  Act  was  a concession  to  the  principles  of  political 
liberty,  but  by  no  means  indicated  any  growing  love  for  the  doc- 
trines or  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  old  and  terrible 
No-Popery  spirit  is  rather  dormant  than  extinct ; and  such  mis- 
management, to  use  a very  mild  term,  as  has  taken  place  at 
Preston,  is  very  weU  calculated  to  make  it  blaze  out  again. 


A PROFESSOR  OF  PUFFING. 

WHEN  Mr.  Slum  was  trying  to  induce  Mrs.  Jarley  to 
purchase  the  acrostic  which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
name  ot  Warren,  but  which  a little  alteration  would  render  equally 
fit  for  her  service,  she  objected  that  she  didn’t  think  his  poetiy 
was  really  of  much  use.  “Ask  the  perfumers,”  indignantly 
replied  the  bard,  “ ask  the  blacking-makers,  ask  the  hatters,  ask 
the  old  lottery-office  keepers,  ask  any  man  among  them  what  my 
poetry  has  done  for  him,  and,  mark  my  words,  he  blesses  the  name 
of  Slum.”  And  yet,  we  are  told,  the  poet’s  appearance  was  dingy, 
and  he  found  a difficulty  in  making  a livelihood  by  his  melodious 
work.  Years  have  passed  away  since  that  time,  and  Mr.  Slum  has 
probably  disappeared  from  mortal  ken  ; but  his  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  a disciple  whose  merits  equal,  while  his  successes  ap- 
pear to  outdo,  those  of  his  lamented  master.  Mr.  .Tames  Tor- 
rington  Spencer  Lidstone,  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  has  raised  puffing  from  a trade  into  a profession,  and  his 
imagination  and  fancy,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  fitful  and 
spasmodic  efforts,  are  reserved  for  regularly-recurring  and  calmly- 
accomplished  undertakings.  For  him  no  harassing  journeys  are 
necessary  in  search  of  scarce  patrons.  In  every  tradesman  he 
appears  to  find  a grateful  client,  and,  after  brooding  in  tranquiUity 
for  months  over  a pile  of  business  cards,  he  has  only  to  select  a 
portion  and  immortalize  their  representatives  in  song.  The  result 
of  his  labours  appears  in  the  form  of  a periodical  styled  the 
Londoniad,  of  which  he  has  published  eleven  volumes  since  the 
year  1856,  and  which  he  describes  as  “the  continuation  of  a 
University  great  prize  poem  on  the  Arts ; giving  a full  description 
of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  capital  of  England,  and  also 
containing  pieces  on  some  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada ; forming  altogether  episodes 
in  a grand  National  Poem  on  the  Arts.”  In  the  words  of 
his  great  predecessor,  Mr.  Puff,  he  is  devoted  to  an  art  which  is 
“ of  the  highest  dignity,  yielding  a tablature  of  benevolence 
and  public  sphit,  befriending  equally  trade,  gallantry,  criticism, 
and  politics.”  He  is  justly  proud  of  his  position  as  “ a practitioner 
in  panegyric.”  His  aims  are  high,  and  his  intentions  noble.  He 
looks  on  trade,  that  “ golden  girdle  of  the  world,”  as  a fit  theme 
for  a poetic  mind,  and  m treating  it  he  disdains  to  use  other  than 
the  *purest  means.  “Veneration  animated  me,”  he  cries; 
“ servility  never  prompted  me ; involuntary  obedience  I owe  to  no 
man  living.”  For  he  considers  himself  one  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  men,  and  in  general  rejoices  in  his  pride,  lamenting 
only  that  it  prevents  him  from  becoming  a reader  at  the  British 
Museum.  Much  as  he  would  enjoy  the  reading-room,  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  submit  to  its  regulations.  “ A spirit  of  inde- 
pendence,” he  says,  “ must  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of  my 
becoming  the  bearer  of  a letter  of  recommendation — a thing  I 
would  not  accept  of  from  the  most  godlike  man  that  ever  lived, 
even  were  it  my  assured  passport  to  Paradise.”  But  although 
servility  has  no  power  to  prompt  hir.  Lidstone,  an  order  for  not 
less  than  fifty  copies  of  his  work  will  produce  that  effect,  and  the 
fortunate  subscriber  may  confidently  anticipate  being  embalmed  in 
the  pure  amber  of  that  gentleman’s  poetry,  from  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  cull  a few  choice  specimens. 

Greatly  as  the  imfortunate  Muses  have  been  overworked  at 
various  times,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  have  ever  been 
condemned  to  such  severe  tasks  as  those  which  Mr.  Lidstone  calls 
upon  them  to  perform.  They  are  forced  into  a most  uncongenial 
atmosphere,  and  compelled  to  do  honour  to  the  strangest  themes. 
At  one  time  we  are  told  that 

the  artistic  Muses  soar  elate. 

And  sing  oi'  Magnus’s  enamelled  slate. 

At  another, 

The  Muse  that  never  yet  did  over-tilt  her 

Aim,  points  to  Frederick  Ransome’s  patent  stone  filter. 

Another  of  the  tuneful  choir  — 

The  blest  Muse  that  ne'er  did  things  by  halves, 

Here  notes  Lambert  and  Son’s  high-pressure  valves  ; 

and,  having  done  so,  is  ordered  to  ascend, 

and  sing  in  loftiest  state 
Of  Dr.  Arnott’s  smoke-consuming  grate. 

Numberless  other  behests  she  is  required  to  obey,  and  in  general 
she  accommodates  every  tradesman  who  demands  her  services. 
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Still  slie  exercises  considerable  discrimination  at  times,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that 

A thousand  hatters  might  the  Muse  in  her  glowing  wings  caress, 
But  she  leaves  them  all  and  turneth  to  the  great  House  of  Tress. 

After  which, 

Her  way  through  Sciences  the  ardent  Muse  she  picks, 

And  high  above  the  living  age  she  rears  the  name  of  Hicks— 

an  exploit  which  may  well  assure  her  a temporary  cessation  from 
labour. 

For  a very  moderate  outlay  any  entei’prising  speculator  can 
enlist  in  his  behalf  the  “veneration”  which  prompts  the  inde- 
pendent bard  to  strike  his  lyre.  “ Patentees,  manufacturers,  and 
inventors,  who  have  taken  fifty  copies  and  upwards  of  the  Lon- 
doniad,  will  always  be  considered  standard  names  for  the  poem ; 
they  may  not  appear  in  every  edition,  but  shall  all  come  forth  in 
their  turn.”  On  such  easy  terms  is  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
Muses  offered  to  the  commercial  world.  As  each  copy  of  the 
work  is  sold  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  one  shilling,  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  GUks,  the  wood-engraver,  has  paid  no  more  than  two- 
pound  ten  for  the  magnificent  address  commencing  — 

Xylography ! ’twas  Gilks  that  raised  thee  into  Art’s  estate. 

In  him  to  the  mechanical  thou  canst  ne’er  degen’rate  ; 

TiU  Being’s  final  eve,  even  when  Chronos’  self  dry  milks 
The  Via  Lactea,  shall  honored  be  the  name  of  Thomas  Gilks. 

And  it  may  be  that,  for  a similar  sum,  Mr.  Wix,  the  pickle- 
merchant,  has  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  hearing  the  poet  exclaim : — 

I look  all  London  round,  at  length  mine  eyes  I fix 
On  that  world-famed  emporium,  the  ancient  mart  of  Wix. 

I chose  my  hero,  let  not  this  even  now  the  world  surprise. 

Before  that  he  in  ’62  for  pickles  won  the  prize. 

Perhaps  a higher  price  is  demanded  when  prose  is  mixed  with 
verse,  as  in  the  magnificent  eulogium  on  “ Rogers,  the  only  one 
now  living  among  the  sons  of  men  who  hath  carried  carving  up 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  who  holds  the  same  rank  in  arts  that  Shak- 
speaxe  and  Milton  do  in  the  literature  of  our  country  ”— 

The  name  of  Rogers,  sounding  far  and  free 
Charms  every  classic  land  and  ancient  sea. 

Witness  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  tariff  may  vary  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  subject.  Mr.  Harper  Twelvetrees  certainly  ought 
to  be  charged  extra  on  account  of  the  eminently  prosaic  nature  of 
the  wares  mentioned  in  the  lines  devoted  to  his  glory : — 

Tire  Indigo  Blue,  Blacking,  Writing  Inks,  and 
Soap  Powder  Works,  the  first  in  all  the  land, 

Shall  claim  from  me  the  longest,  latest  strain. 

Through  the  famous  Harper  Twelvetrees,  Three-Mills  Lane. 

Mine  is  a Nymphalsetic  Muse,  and  the  Sciences  thrill  her. 

Hail  Beetle  Poison,  Poisoned  Wheat,  and  Mice  and  Rat  Killer. 

Far  more  congenial  must  be  the  theme  when  the  minstrel  has 
to  sing  of  arts  and  sciences  j when  he  turns,  for  instance,  to  Music, 
and  cries — 

Through  high  baronial  halls  and  royal  courts 

All  hail ! Broadwood  & Sons’  Pianofortes. 

Apollo  bending  from  his  radiant  throne 

Awarded  them  the  palm  in  fifty-one ; 

or  when  he  exclaims,  alluding  to  another  improver  of  the  same 
instrument,  but  employing  the  same  ingenious  rhyme — 

Music  from  the  long  trance  of  ages  woke 
With  the  Elastic  Tie  and  Check,  that  master  stroke 
O’  mechanism,  which  rang  through  the  ethereal  Court 
When  first  the  great  Robert  applied  them  to  the  Pianoforte ; 

or  when,  in  the  following  enthusiastic  criticism  on  the  works  of 
Mr.  Durham,  he  attempts  a higher  than  ordinary  flight — 

The  Highest  Art  of  the  grandest  clime.  Sculpture  in  early  Greece, 
Benignly  beams  on  his  Design,  and  his  marble  Bust  of  Peace. 

I see  the  land  of  mystery  in  her  every  age  of  storm, 

Afric  carelessly  reclining  here  in  a female  form. 

Too  with  the  attributes  of  peace  colossal  bronze  is  seen, 

In  a reduced  model  and  statue  of  the  Queen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Lidstone  deals  exclusively  in 
panegyric.  On  the  contrary,  he  likes  to  emit  the  scorching  flame 
of  sarcasm,  and,  at  times,  to  hurl  the  annihilating  thundeiFolt  of 
vituperation.  After  having  lauded  a score  of  subscribing  shop- 
keepers to  the  skies,  his  independence  compels  him  to  balance  his 
purchased  praise  by  a page  of  gratuitous  abuse,  levelled  at  that 
“tarantula  of  perfidy,  the  Oligarchy  of  England.”  In  another 
spasm  of  virtuous  indignation,  he  vents  his  wrath  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  declares,  “the  very  great  majority 
is  formed  by  a set  of  persons  to  whom  your  William  Eoupells  and 
your  Edwin  James’s  let  loose  upon  society  were  compassionate 
Samaritans.”  Of  the  House  of  Lords  he  is  seldom  able  to  speak 
without  pain,  and  on  some  eminent  members  of  the  Peerage  he  is 
obliged  to  discharge  heaped-up  measures  of  bitterness  and  wrath. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  grievously  ofl’ended  him  because  he 
plgced 

beneath  his  baa 

The  advances  made  by  the  great  John  Flanigan. 

But  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  the  object  of  his  most  inveterate 
antipathy,  being  described  as  “ one  who  saw  nothing  in  the  natural 
history  of  man  but  servile  nations  prostrate  at  the  heels  of  an  idiotic 
aristocracy,  or  millions  appointed  as  serfs  to  do  the  bidding  of 
some  diadem’d  brigand.”  Far  different  is  the  style  in  which  he 
addresses  a well-known  champion  of  libertj’’,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  other  merits,  has  that  of  gi-aciously  recognising  genius  in 


general,  and  of  generously  rewarding  that  of  Mr.  Lidstone  in 
particular - 

Great  Emperor  from  Albion  to  thy  throne 
My  song  ascends.  Hail  third  Napoleon  I 
What  are  the  ancient  race  of  Merovee, 

Carlovingian,  Capet’s  dynasty  ? 

Their  brightest  deeds  but  rise  like  shadows  dun. 

Before  the  third  Napoleon’s  history’s  sun. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lidstone’s  reputation  as  a consistent  writer, 
the  subjects  of  his  blandiloquence  do  not  always  prove  as  grateful 
as  the  great  Emperor — 

the  prince  of  men, 

Who  gave  to  me  this  box  of  gold 
With  diamond  mounted  N. 

When  such  a case  of  base  ingratitude  occurs  as  that  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Lindsay,  M.P.,  who  failed  to  remunerate  his  independent 
admirer,  the  suffering  poet  revenges  himself  in  the  severest.  Verse. 
In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  work  the  minstrel  sings : — 

What  godlike  Homer  was  in  realms  of  song. 

Is  Lindsay,  ’mong  the  great  shipowner  throng. 

The  fountain  head,  whence  rushing  tides  are  hurled 
O’er  fallen  time,  along  a trembling  world. 

But  this  magnificent  simile  appears  to  have  met  with  no  reward 
from  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  accordingly  that  gentleman  is  stripped  of 
his  laurels  in  a succeeding  volume,  and  dismissed  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  need  not  pretend  to  act  as  a champion  of  the- 
Confederate  States,  for 

' A wise,  a generous,  and  a gallant  race 
Detests  a spirit  that  is  mean  and  base. 

You  gave  your  name  for  the  Sixth  Londoniad, 

Received  the  copies,  but  you  never  paid. 

So  vigorous  a satirist  is  by  no  means  to  be  provoked.  Some 
fastidious  critic  might  otherwise  venture  to  question  the  inde- 
pendence of  a writer  who  is  ready  to  besmear  with  adulation 
any  one  who  cares  to  purchase  his  goodwill  and  fifty  copies  of  his 
work ; but  the  following  lines  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  their 
author  is  not  a man  to  be  trifled  with  on  such  a subject : — 

I’ve  fought  with  fiery  dragons  long  before. 

And  left  them  smoking  in  their  sulphurous  gore — 

Come  on,  you  pack  of  wolves,  I ask  no  more. 

Critic,  Athenceum,  whate’er  your  name, 

I Dare  but  the  Muse  and  have  yourself  to  blame. 

O,  by  the  Lord  ! if  you  come  crinkum  crankum. 

I’ll  fly  to  arms,  and  beard  you  in  the  sanctum. 

Better  will  it  be  to  propitiate  the  favour  than  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  such  a combination  of  Archilochus  and  Slum — to 
express  a hope  that  the  Genius  of  Puffing  may  long  inspire  the 
author  of  the  Londoniad,  and  to  congratulate  the  tradesmen  of 
England  upon  the  organ  which  they  possess  in  that  work,  and  the 
artist  who  is  condescending  enough  to  grind  it. 


! 

THE  DONCASTER  ST.  LEGER. 

The  St.  Leger  has  afforded  a conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  running  in  the  Derby.  Blair  Athol  beat  General  Peel 
easily  at  Epsom,  and  he  has  again  beaten  him  easily  at  Doncaster, 
Such  a defeat  as  that  suffered  by  General  Peel  in  the  Derby  was 
not  to  be  got  over  by  any  amount  of  talk  about  it.  The  just 
inference  from  it  was  that,  whenever  the  pair  met,  again  Blair 
Athol  would  repeat  his  victory,  and  this  expectation  has  been 
fulfilled  at  Doncaster.  General  Peel’s  warmest  partisans  can  offer 
nothing  in  extenuation  of  his  second  failure,  and  the  admission 
can  hardly  be  withheld  that  Blair  Athol  is  the  best  horse  that  has 
been  seen  this  year,  or  perhaps  for  some  years,  upon  the  English 
Turf. 

The  career  of  Blair  Athol  since  he  first  appeared  in  public  upon 
Epsom  Downs  has  not  been  uniformly  prosperous.  Everybody 
remembers  how  he  went  to  Paris  within  a fortnight  after  th© 
Derby,  and  got  beaten  by  Vermuth  for  the  Grand  Prix.  Excuses 
were  made  for  Blair  Athol  on  this  occasion  just  as  for  General 
Peel  after  the  Derby,  but  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  defeat  is  to  assume  that  he  had  a very  good  hors© 
opposed  to  him.  Whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  this 
single  performance  of  Vermuth,  his  recent  running  at  Baden- 
Baden  places  him  undeniably  in  the  first  class  of  race- 
horses. He  ran  twice  at  Baden-Baden  j in  his  fii’st  race 
he  was  beaten  by  Fille  de  I’Air,  but  in  his  second  race 
he  beat  both  Fille  de  I’Air  and  Dollar — having,  however,  some 
advantage  over  Fille  de  I’Air  in  weight.  Thus  Vermuth  is  able  to 
boast  that  he  has  beaten  the  winners  of  the  English  Derby,  Oaks, 
and  Goodwood  Cup.  Almost  all  Englishmen  probably  think  that, 
if  Vermuth  and  Blair  Athol  were  to  meet  again,  Blair  Athol 
would  be  victorious ; but  still  one  fact  remains,  that  he  was  defeated. 
Having  suffered  this  reverse  at  Paris  on  Sunday,  he  came  out  on 
Friday  following  at  Ascot  in  his  Epsom  form,  and  beat  Ely  and 
some  other  horses  handsomely.  At  Goodwood  he  won  a race 
easily,  and  walked  over  for  another  race.  At  York  he  ran  for  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  under  a 7 lbs.  penalty,  and  surprised  the 
public  by  getting  beaten  by  Miner,  while  he  again  beat  Ely.  Thus 
he  had  been  out  six  times  before  Doncaster,  he  had  scored  four 
victories,  and  had  sustained  two  very  complete  defeats.  But  it 
is  probable  that,  if  the  best  horse  that  ever  was  foaled  were  to  run 
six  times  within  as  many  months,  he  would  get  beaten.  It  is  no 
disgrace  to  Blair  Athol  to  have  failed  sometime, s,  but  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  those  horses  who  have  got  the  better  of  him. 
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It  will  1)0  romemljered  tliat  tlio  owner  and  backers  of  General 
Peel  were  dissatisiied  with  the  way  in  which  ho  was  ridden  for  the 
Derby.  It  was  alleged  that  Aldcroft  was  weak  through  illness, 
and  could  not  hold  the  horse,  or  that  ho  had  made  too  much 
use  of  him.  Excuses  were  also  made  for  Uio  General  on  the 
score  of  condition ; and,  lastly,  it  was  asserted  that  the  hilly  course 
at  Epsom  did  not  suit  his  action.  These  are  arguments  which  do 
not  produce  much  efiect  except  on  minds  predisposed  for  their 
reception.  It  seemed  to  those  who  had  no  exclusive  partiality 
for  the  General  that,  although  such  considerations  might  have 
much  value  in  reference  to  a close  race,  they  could  not  sulfice  to 
prove  that  a horse  who  had  been  beaten  easily  by  two  lengths 
was  better  than  the  horse  which  had  beaten  him,  or  was  even  that 
horse’s  equal.  However,  there  was  the  fact  that  General  Peel 
had  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  in  capital  stylo ; he  was  a 
magnificent  horse  to  look  at ; his  owner.  Lord  Glasgow,  was  very 
popular,  and  thoroughly  deserved  success;  and  the  horse  had  been 
in  retirement  ever  since  the  Derby,  and  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lord  Glasgow’s  usual  trainer  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  John  Scott,  who,  without  disrespect  to  other  trainers,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  a special  gift  for  winding  up  horses  for  the 
St.  Leger.  Here  were  sufficient  grounds  for  confidence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  willing  to  believe ; and  accordingly,  after 
Blair  Athol’s  defeat  at  York  by  Miner,  a large  portion  of  the 
public  managed  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was  a prudent  step 
to  make  General  Peel  first  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger.  There  was 
considerably  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  talk  about  other  horses, 
and  indeed  the  approaching  race  was  pretty  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
retum  match  between  the  first  and  second  horses  in  the  Derby. 
The  interest  of  the  St.  Leger  would  have  been  even  greater  than 
it  was  if  Scottish  Chief  had  been  able  to  take  part  in  it,  for 
although  this  horse  was  completely  beaten  in  the  Derby  by  both 
Blair  Athol  and  General  Peel,  credit  was  due  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Merry’s  trainer  that  he  was  the  best  horse  the  stable  had  ever 
sent  to  Epsom.  He  won  the  Ascot  Cup  in  magnificent  style,  after 
giving  1 4 lbs.  of  weight  to  Knight  of  Snowdon,  of  his  own  year, 
and  beating  him  in  a previous  race  on  the  same  day.  This  per- 
formance of  Scottish  Chief  was  so  good  that  it  seemed  to  place 
the  two  horses  who  had  proved  themselves  superior  to  him  on  an 
unapproachable  pinnacle  of  eminence.  But  among  the  horses  who 
had  finished  behind  Scottish  Chief  in  the  Derby  were  several 
whose  performances  and  reputation  during  the  summer  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Blair  Athol  had  beaten  them  almost  out  of  sight  at  Epsom;  but 
after  it  had  been  proved,  or  seemed  to  be  proved,  at  York,  that 
Blair  Athol  could  not  give  7 lbs.  to  a moderate  horse,  there 
was  hardly  any  possible  runner  for  the  St.  Leger  who  might 
not  find  some  persons  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  he 
had  a chance  of  winning  it.  There  was;  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Bowes’  horse  Baragah,  who  had  come  from  Whitewall 
with  a good  character  to  Epsom,  and  who  was  said  to  have 
gone  on  improving  all  the  summer.  With  the  highest  breeding 
and  aU  the  look  of  a race-horse,  Baragah  had  pretensions  which 
could  not  be  despised,  and  it  would  not  have  appeared,  before  the 
race,  very  extravagant  to  say  that  the  three  best  horses  which 
were  going  to  run  for  it  had  all  come  from  the  same  town,  Malton, 
and  had  aU  been  trained  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  Baragah’s  claims  to  notice  that  he  had  beaten  Ely  tho- 
roughly at  Goodwood ; for  Ely  won  the  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Doncaster  last  year,  and  a winner  of  that  race  should  never  be 
despised  as  a competitor  for  the  St.  Leger.  Ely  was  backed  at 
even  money  against  Blair  Athol,  when  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
appeared  at  Ascot  after  his  journey  across  the  Channel,  but  Ely’s 
backers  on  that  occasion  did  not  win.  He  finished  near  Blair 
Athol  at  York,  where  Miner  beat  him,  and  he  gave  Miner  3 lbs. 
and  beat  him  at  the  same  meeting.  On  the  whole,  it  might  be 
said  that  Ely  was  a horse  of  thoroughly  established  character,  so 
much  so  that  it  might  be  considered  as  certain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  could  be  that  he  would  not  win  the  St.  Leger,  but  would 
come  near  winning  it.  There  was  talk  in  certain  quarters  of 
Cambuscan,  and  although  he  was  not  backed  for  the  St.  Leger 
with  anything  like  the  same  confidence  as  he  had  been 
for  the  Derby,  there  were  people  who  expected  him  to 
prove  that  the  enormous  private  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
during  the  spring  was  not  wholly  founded  in  delusion.  Cam- 
buscan finished  behind  Ely  in  the  Derby,  and  Ely  beat  him  again 
at  Stockbridge.  Knight  of  Snowdon,  from  a want  of  temper  or 
of  courage,  has  seldom  run  in  public  up  to  the  character  which  he 
bears  in  private.  He  finished  next  to  Scottish  Chief  in  the  Derby, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by  the  same  horse  at  Ascot, 
when  he  had  an  advantage  of  14  lbs.  It  was  clear  to  those  who 
saw  that  race  that  if  Knight  of  Snowdon  had  had  any  heart  for 
bis  work  he  could  have  won  it,  and,  if  he  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportunity,  his  owner  must  look  for  plenty  of 
disappointment  from  keeping  him  in  training. 

From  argiunents  more  or  less  convincing,  derived  from  the 
records  of  past  races,  it  is  always  a relief  to  turn  to  actual  in- 
spection of  the  destined  performers  in  the  race  which  is  to  come. 
An  early  visit  to  Doncaster  race-course  on  Tuesday  morning  gave 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  and  style  of  going 
of  all  the  horses  which  had  been  much  backed  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Blair  Athol,  with  Caller  Ou  to  lead  him,  appeared  upon  the 
com'se  early.  It  was  impossible  to  find  auy  fault  with  his 
condition.  After  walking  some  distance,  the  pair  stopped  to  allow 
James  Snowden,  who  was  to  ride  Blair  Athol  in  the  race,  to 


mount  him,  and  with  his  jockey  in  the  saddle  he  went  twice 
round  the  course  at  a good  pace.  The  ground  on  Tuesday  morning 
was  hard  cverywliere,  and  in  some  places  very  hard,  and  ccrlaiuly 
Blair  Athol  wtis  taken  over  it  in  a stylo  which  showed  that  tliere 
was  no  fear  about  making  use  of  bis  legs.  There  is,  however, 
some  reason  to  think  that  very  hard  ground  docs  not  suit  him, 
and  therefore  it  was  satisfactory  to  his  backers  to  obseiwe  tlio 
unsettled  aspect  of  the  sky,  as  they  might  calculate  that  every 
drop  of  rain  which  was  likely  to  fall  before  the  race  would  improve 
their  favourite’s  chance  of  victory.  Blair  Athol  looked  equal  to 
his  best  performance,  and  very  likely  to  repeat  it.  lie  quitted  the 
course  about  the  time  that  the  Whitewall  team  appeared  upon  it. 
The  first  of  tlie  string  was  Clarissimus,  who  was  sent  by  Lord 
Glasgow  to  Whitewall  along  with  General  Peel,  to  lead  him  in 
his  gallops.  Then  came  the  General  himself,  and  behind  him 
Mr.  Bowes’  pair,  Claremont  and  Baragah,  and  a lilly  engaged  in 
another  race.  General  Peel  looked  as  John  Scott’s  horses 
always  do  when  they  come  out  for  the  St.  Leger ; that 
is,  he  showed  the  perfection  of  condition.  The  magnifi- 

cent proportions  which  everybody  admired  at  Newmarket 
and  Epsom  were  not  likely  to  have  dwindled  dming  four 
months  of  careful  preparation  and  moderate  work.  Au  artist 
would  have  been  well  repaid  for  coming  to  Doncaster 
by  getting  a good  look  at  General  Peel.  He  is  just  the  horse  to 
put  into  a picture,  or  to  show  to  those  who  complain  that  the 
English  race-horse  is  deteriorating  in  strength  and  substance ; but 
if  it  bo  a question  of  winning  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  we  should 
look  elsewhere  for  a perfect  model.  Baragah,  who  walked  behind 
General  Peel,  was  very  nearly  what  we  want ; and  Blair  Athol,  who 
had  j ust  left  the  course,  was  what  we  want  exactly.  It  was  reported 
that  General  Peel  had  done  all  in  trials  that  was  asked  of  him ; 
it  was  said  that  he  could  go  for  ever;  the  course  would  suit  him 
better  than  at  Epsom,  and  if  the  impending  rain  should  make  the 
ground  heavy,  that  must  be  all  in  favour  of  a horse  so  powerfully 
built.  Besides,  General  Peel  had  never  been  out  since  the  Derby, 
whereas  Blair  Athol  came  recently  from  having  it  proved  that  he 
could  not  give  7 lbs.  to  a horse  of  moderate  pretensions  over  about 
the  same  distance  as  the  St.  Leger  course.  General  Peel  took  only  a 
short  canter,  and  he  never  looks  his  best  unless  he  be  thoroughly 
extended ; but  it  would  have  been  a very  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  his  trainer  was  afraid  to  gallop  him.  Doubtless  he  had  done 
quite  enough  work  before  he  came  to  Doncaster,  and  after  seeing 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  him,  the  sound  conclusion  appeared  to  be 
that  he  was  as  fit  as  he  could  possibly  be  made,  and  could  do 
anything  in  the  world  that  could  be  asked  of  him,  except  beat 
Blair  Athol. 

Baragah  looked  equal  to  anything  in  the  field  except  the  two 
favourites.  Ely  was  beautiful  as  ever,  and  might  easily  win  the 
confidence  of  those  who  saw  him  at  exercise  without  knowing 
his  antecedents.  Miner,  who  on  the  strength  of  his  York  victory 
over  Blair  Athol  was  made  third  favourite,  is  a coarse-looking 
horse,  with  a good  deal  of  his  sire  Rataplan  about  him.  It  was  a 
fact  that  Blair  Athol  could  not  give  Miner  7 lbs.  at  York,  but, 
nevertheless,  prudent  observers  must  wait  to  see  before  they  could 
believe  that  Miner  could  win  at  Doncaster ; for  he  is  scarcely  the 
class  of  horse  in  which  one  would  seek  for  a winner  of  the  St. 
Leger.  Cambuscan  looked  well  and  fit,  but  in  his  case,  also,  faith 
was  wanting ; and  Knight  of  Snowdon’s  handsome  body  contains, 
as  was  to  be  feared,  a very  small  spirit.  Among  John  Day’s  string 
were  to  be  seen  Master  Richard,  whom  some  people  persevere  in 
thinking  a great  horse,  but  who  was  to  be  reserved  for  something 
more  within  his  compass  than  the  St.  Leger;  and  Black  Rock,  who 
answered  more  nearly  than  anything  else  to  the  character  of  the 
dark  outsider  for  whom  some  of  the  advertising  prophets  exhorted 
the  public  to  reserve  its  money.  It  was  impossible  to  think  much 
of  Black  Rock’s  chance,  even  with  the  help  of  Fordham,  who 
was  to  ride  him ; and  it  seemed  a pity  that  he  should  have  been 
promoted  from  plating  at  country  meetings  to  running  for  the  St. 
Leger. 

The  St.  Leger  day  of  1864  was  not  admirable  in  point  of 
weather,  but  Blair  Athol’s  backers,  at  any  rate,  might  be  well 
content  to  see  the  rain  come  down.  As  nearly  everybody  was  wet 
through  before  the  start  for  the  great  race,  attention  need  not  have 
been  distracted  by  futile  attempts  at  self-protection  against  the 
rain.  It  is  not  often  that  the  St.  Leger  has  been  run  under  such 
uncomfortable  circumstances,  and  although  the  rain  came  down 
with  equal  violence  when  The  Flying  Dutchman  won,  the  railways 
had  not  brought  an  equal  number  of  persons  from  long  distances 
to  be  exposed  to  it.  There  could  be  no  disposition  among  riders 
to  protract  preliminaries  under  a drenching  storm,  and  happily  no 
fractiousness  of  horses  occurred  to  thwart  the  general  desire  to 
proceed  to  business  without  delay.  Although  there  were  more 
subscribers  to  this  race  than  there  had  ever  been  before,  the  field 
consisted  of  only  ten  horses,  and  one  at  least  of  these — namely, 
Brindisi  — might  have  been  well  spared.  The  most  important 
absentee  was  Mr.  Naylor’s  Coast  Guard,  who  was  backed  heavily 
for  the  Derby,  and  was  said  to  have  a better  chance  in  the  St. 
Leger.  The  withdrawal  of  Coast  Guard  left  Challoner  disengaged, 
but,  although  he  has  usually  ridden  Blair  Athol  when  at  liberty 
for  the  mount,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  displace  James  Snow- 
den, who  had  been  riding  Blair  Athol  in  his  gallops,  and  rode  him 
admirably  in  the  Derby.  Thus  Challoner  missed  the  chance  of 
winning  the  St.  Leger  for  the  third  time  within  four  year.s.  It  was 
probably  from  dissatisfaction  with  Aldcroft’s  riding  in  the  Derby 
that  Lord  Glasgow  had  retained  Wells  as  well  as  Aldcroft 
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for  tHs  race,  and  Aldcroft  lias  no  reason  to  regret  that 
Wells  had  the  mount  instead  of  himself,  as  it  was 
thus  placed  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  no  great  mis- 
take in  the  Epsom  riding.  Instead  of  the  familiar  white  and 
red  which  Aldcroft  has  worn  so  often  on  this  course,  he  appeared 
in  the  mazarine  blue  which  marlced  the  Knight  of  Snowdon. 
Cambuscan  was  ridden  by  Edwards,  who  has  resumed  the  wear- 
ing of  Lord  Stamford’s  jacket. 

We  heard  lately  of  a gentleman  who  confessed  that  he  some- 
times thought  he  could  write  other  parts  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
but  never,  in  his  moments  of  highest  confidence,  believed  that  he 
was  capable  of  seeing  all  that  must  be  seen  by  the  ubiquitous 
persons  who  furnish  the  report  of  races.  If  that  gentleman  visited 
Doncaster  on  Wednesday,  he  must  have  gone  away  in  a particu- 
larly humble  frame  of  mind,  feeling  himself  obliged  to  own  that 
he  had  seen  little  of  the  St.  Leger  except  grey  mist.  It  might, 
however,  have  occurred  to  this  gentleman  to  notice  that  both  Blair 
Athol  and  General  Peel  were  very  quiet  and  business-like  at  the 
post,  and  that  they  kept  near  together,  as  if  watching  one  another’s 
tactics.  Another  just  observation  would  be  that  General  Peel  is 
a very  quick  starter  for  so  big  a horse,  as  he  got  off  well  both  in 
this  race  and  in  the  Derby.  Although  the  courses  at  Doncaster 
and  Epsom  are  very  different,  the  two  great  races  of  this  year 
have  been  in  some  respects  almost  exactly  similar.  In  both 
races  General  Peel  held  a forward  place  and  looked  like  a 
winner  when  nearing  home,  and  in  both  races  it  only  needed 
that  Blair  Athol  should  be  set  agoing  to  show  that 
General  Peel  had  no  chance  against  him.  Three  or  four 
horses  were  racing  with  General  Peel  up  the  straight,  and  Blair 
Athol,  being  behind  them,  seemed  to  have  a difficulty  in  coming 
through.  But  this  slight  check  only  showed  what  a vast  reserve 
of  speed  he  has.  When  fully  roimd,  and  in  a clear  road,  he  galloped 
in,  as  he  did  at  Epsom,  an  easy  winner ; while  General  Peel  did 
not  get  even  second  place  upon  the  Epsom  terms,  but  had  to 
fight  for  it  every  inch  of  the  way  with  Cambuscan,  and  only  won 
it  by  a head.  Miner  managed  to  get  fourth,  but  evidently  found 
the  company  into  which  he  had  got  too  good  for  him.  The 
warmest  partisans  of  General  Peel  must  now  acknowledge  that  he 
was  fairly  and  completely  beaten,  and  that  Blair  Athol  is  the  best 
horse  of  his  year  in  England;  and  notwithstanding  his  defeat 
in  Paris,  it  is  probable  that  few  Englishmen  would  hesitate 
about  backing  the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  against 
Vermuth, 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  Birmingham  Festival  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
great  musical  gatherings  which  are  held  periodically  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  now  nearly  a hundred  years  since  that  first  per- 
formance was  given,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  General  Hospital, 
which  was  the  humble  commencement  from  which  these  great 
triennial  meetings  took  their  rise.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  kept  up  without  intermission,  and  with  continually  increas- 
ing success,  until  they  have  attained  an  importance  in  the  musical 
world  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  single  Festival  has  ever  resulted  in  pecuniary  failure. 
Many  circumstances  have  doubtless  contributed  to  this,  but  no 
one  cause  has,  we  suppose,  so  much  tended  to  preserve  the  interest 
and  ensure  the  success  of  the  Festivals  as  the  judicious  policy 
which  has  always  associated  them  with  the  first  production  of 
great  musical  works.  Many  celebrated  names  are  thus  honour- 
ably connected  with  Birmingham  ; but  it  is,  of  course,  to  that 
of  Mendelssohn  the  enthusiastic  townspeople  look  back  with 
the  greatest  pride.  Germans  often  profess  to  regard  with 

somewhat  of  a supercilious  astonishment  the  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  their  countryman.  In  Birmingham  the  feeling  amounts 
almost  to  worship.  And  no  wonder.  Here  it  was  that 

St.  Paul  was  first  introduced  to  England ; for  Birmingham 
Elijah  was  specially  composed ; in  Birmingham  the  Christus — and, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Lohgesang  also — was  first  performed  in 
this  country;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more,  the  memory  of  the  man 
himself  and  the  sorrow  for  his  early  death  are  still  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  during  his  visits  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  to  feel  the  fascination  of  his 
society.  The  programme  of  last  week’s  Festival  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  strongly  this  spirit  is  kept  alive.  The  composer’s  three 
greatest  sacred  works — the  St.  Paul,  the  Elijah,  and  the  Lohgesang — 
and  his  most  celebrated  Pianoforte  concerto,  that  in  D minor,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  trifling  pieces,  all  found  places  in  the 
four  days’  programme,  and  were  given  in  a style  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  sm-passed. 

The  first  morning  was  devoted  to  St.  Paul,  and  afforded  perhaps 
more  genuine  gratification  to  musicians  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  eight  performances.  'Probably  a finer  rendering  of  this  difficult 
work  was  never  attained.  The  chorus  was  fresh  for  its  work,  and 
had  evidently  been  trained  with  the  utmost  care,  and  thus  a per- 
fection of  e.xecution  was  reached  which  it  has  seldom  been  our 
good  fortune  to  hear.  In  the  Elijah — which  closed  the  Festival, 
as  St.  Paul  commenced  it — it  is  not  surprising  that  some  slight 
symptoms  of  fatigue  were  here  and  there  observable.  The 
performance,  however,  in  most  particulars,  was  irreproachable. 
The  Hymn  of  Praise,  too,  was  admirably  given  from  first  to  last ; and 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard  played  the  D minor  concerto,  which  is 


a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  performance.  This 
was,  indeed,  homage  to  Mendelssohn,  but  not  greater  homage,  in 
spite'  of  German  sneers,  than  was  deserved,  or  was  suitable  to  the 
associations  of  the  place.  But  while  the  Birmingham  people  thus 
look  back  with  affectionate  reverence  to  the  composer  who  is 
dead  and  gone,  they  have  at  the  same  time  a living  favourite 
whom  they  treat  with  an  almost  equal  enthusiasm.  A very  large- 
share  of  the  success  of  the  Birmingham  performances  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  undeniably  due  to  the  influence  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Costa.  His  advice  and  judgment  have  been 
notoriously  allowed  to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the  manage- 
ment in  the  selection  of  the  programme,  and  in  making  engage- 
ments; while  his  extraordinary  skill  as  a conductor  has  given 
to  the  Festivals  a completeness  which  they  never  before  attained. 
He  has  thus  become  intimately  associated  with  the  place,  and  has 
deservedly  worked  his  way  to  a very  high  pitch  of  popularity.  It 
is  not  then  surprising  that  the  performance  of  Mr.  Costa’s  second 
oratorio,  Naaman  — written,  like  Eli,  expressly  for  Birmingham 
— should  have  excited  the  keenest  interest,  and  have  collected 
an  audience  such  as  is  never  seen  except  upon  the  Messiah 
Thursday  morning.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to 
the  particular  merits  of  the  music,  it  is  certain  that  the  ora- 
torio of  Naaman,  judged  by  the  general  verdict  of  the  crowded 
audience,  was  a most  complete  and  unequivocal  success.  And, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  enthusiasm  was  due 
to  the  coniposer’s  personal  popularitjq  w'e  have  to  record  a 
reception  awarded  to  Mr.  Costa  such  as  we  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen  equalled.  Naaman  was  undoubtedly  the  great  feature  of 
interest  during  the  musical  week,  and  we  must  therefore  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  work  itself  and  the  performance.  To  attempt 
to  criticize  in  detail  a composition  of  such  magnitude  after  one 
hearing,  would  be  perhaps  presumptuous,  so  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  general  remarks  upon  its  character  and  conception. 
The  subject,  we  confess,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very  well 
fitted  for  an  oratorio,  and  especially  for  an  oratorio  of  that 
dramatic  kind  whi  ch  would  manifestly  best  assimilate  with  Mr. 
Costa’s  style  of  writing ; nor  can  we  say  that  we  look  upon  the 
book  as  one  of  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  happiest  efforts.  The  story 
itself  of  Naaman  contains  little  of  dramatic  incident,  or  indeed  of 
incident  of  any  kind,  and,  in  default  of  this,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  some  of  the  more  striking  events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  to  furnish  material  for  the  composer  to  work  upon.  Indeed, 
the  oratorio  would  have  been  far  better  named  “ Elisha,”  and  then 
the  episode  of  Naaman  would  have  been  naturally  enoimh  intro- 
duced. The  action  opens  with  the  translation  of  Elijah  to 
heaven,  which  is  witnessed  by  Elisha  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
and  is  followed  by  the  parting  of  the  Jordan  by  the  prophetic 
mantle.  The  widow’s  oil  is  then  multiplied,  and  the  scene  in  the 
house  of  the  Shunammite  woman  follows,  when  Elisha  promises 
her  a son.  We  are  next  transported  to  Damascus,  to  find  Naaman 
returning  victorious,  amid  the  congratulations  of  his  wife  and 
people.  He  himself,  however,  is  wretched  by  reason  of  his 
leprosy.  Timna,  his  wife,  urges  him  to  call  upon  their  god 
Rimmon  for  aid,  but  the  captive  Jewish  maiden  Adah  tells  him  of 
the  true  God  and  of  His  prophet,  and  prevails  upon  Naaman  to 
seek  help  from  Elisha.  Naaman,  waking  from  a dream,  re- 
lates it  to  his  wife.  The  scene  then  changes  to  Jericho,  and 
we  have  the  healing  of  the  waters,  which  concludes  the  first 
part.  In  the  remainder  of  the  oratorio  the  incidents  com- 
prise the  application  of  the  Shunammite  to  Elisha  upon  the 
death  of  her  son,  the  failure  of  Gehazi’s  staff  to  work 
a cure,  and  the  reanimation  of  the  boy  by  the  prophet 
in  person.  The  work  concludes  with  the  story  of  Naaman’s 
visit  to  Palestine  and  his  cure  by  Elisha.  The  prophet 

sends  his  message  by  Gehazi,  at  which  Naaman  is  indignant, 
and  refuses  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan  as  commanded.  Finally 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  relates  the  miracle  of  the 
raising  of  the  Shunammite’s  son,  he  bathes  the  prescribed  seven 
times,  and  on  returning  healed  from  the  water  is  met  by  Elisha, 
whom  he  recognises  as  the  man  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  The 
general  rejoicings  at  Naaman’s  cure  give  occasion  for  a final  grand 
chorus. 

Such  is  the  subject  which  Mr.  Costa  has  had  to  treat,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  he  has  produced  will 
advance  his  reputation  as  a clever  and  experienced  musician. 
Every  movement  and  every  bar  gives  evidence  of  an  extraordinary 
facility  of  production,  and  of  a thorough  mastery  over  all  the 
resources  both  of  voices  and  instruments.  All  is  easy  and 
natural  and  flowing.  There  is  no  appearance  of  strain,  or  attempt 
at  strange  and  out-of-the-way  effects.  As  an  Itahan,  both  by 
birth  and  musical  sentiment,  Mr.  Costa  has  always  written 
vocally,  and  in  none  of  his  works  is  this  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Naaman.  Their  work,  to  the  singers,  must  have  been 
in  every  way  pleasant  and  congenial.  While  there  is  plenty 
to  interest  a musician,  there  is  yet  nothing  which  is  cramped 
or  difficult  to  be  rmderstood.  But  with  these  merits  — and  they 
are  not  few  or  small  — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  criticism 
which  we  have  heard  made  over  and  over  again,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  so  patent  and  so  true,  that  Mr.  Costa’s  music  is,  after  .all, 
not  oratorio  music ; that  it  is,  in  fact,  too  thoroughly  imhued  with 
the  modern  Italian  school,  too  operatic  — we  might  even  say  too 
theatric.al  — to  suit  the  requirements  of  a great  sacred  drama.  N^o 
one  can  admire  some  of  Mr.  Cost.a’s  really  charming  compositions 
more  than  ourselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  for  instance, 
1 in  its  way  th.an  the  canon,  ^*Ecco  quel  hero  istaute,”  or  the 
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trio,  “ Vnnne  e colei.”  This  is  Mr.  Costa’s  real  style,  and  ho 
cannot  divest  himself  of  it,  and  so  we  have  it  unmistakeably 
peeping  out  at  every  turn  in  his  larger  works.  Whether  he  would 
naturally  have  turned  his  attention  to  oratorio  composition  but  for 
his  association  with  the  great  choral  oilbrts  with  which  he  has 
been  so  honourably  connected  as  conductor,  is  a question  which 
probably  Mr.  Costa  himself  would  not  be  able  to  answer  with 
certainty,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  genius' may  have 
been  in  some  degree  thus  diverted  into  a channel  for  which  it 
is  not  altogether  suited.  Naaman  is  a remarkable  work,  and  for 
many  reasons  quite  worthy  of  the  magnificent  performance  with 
which  it  was  honoured  last  week ; yet  it  is  the  offspring  essen- 
ti.ally  of  cleverness  and  experience,  rather  than  of  genius.  The 
qualities  it  lacks  are  nobleness  and  elevation  of  style,  and  that 
indescribable  power  of  sustained  interest  throughout  so  long  a 
work  which  has  been  given  but  to  two  or  three  rare  minds. 
Coming  as  it  did  between  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Blessiuh — the 
two  greatest  works  of  the  two  greatest  oratorio  writers — com- 
parison was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us ; and  in  the  face  of  such 
an  ordeal  we  think  it  most  creditable  to  the  composer  of  Naaman 
that  it  should  have  stood  the  test  so  well. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  go  seriatim  through  the  various 
scenes  of  which  the  work  is  made  up,  but,  while  recording  our  general 
impressions  after  a first  hearing,  we  would  instance  one  or  two  of 
the  points  which  illustrate  most  strikingly  our  previous  remarks. 
As  specimens  of  Italian  and  operatic  sentiment  may  be  mentioned 
the  pretty  chorus,  “ The  Curse  of  the  Lord  the  chorus,  “ God, 
who  cannot  be  unjust,”  which  has  an  effective  violoncello  accom- 
paniment j Elisha’s  air,  “ Lament  not  thus  the  child’s  dream,  “ I 
dreamt  I was  in  Heaven  ” ; and  the  canon,  “ Honour  and  Glory, 
Almighty,  be  Thine.”  Naaman’s  battle  song,  “ Invoking  death 
to  end  my  woes,”  is  somewhat  commonplace,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  scene  where  the  child  is  restored  to  life,  and  of 
Naaman’s  air — 

What ! meaneth  he 

To  mock  at  me  ? 

Mr.  Costa  seems  to  us  particularly  happy  in  his  recitatives.  They 
are,  almost  without  exception,  excellent  throughout  the  work. 
Some  of  the  choruses,  too,  realize  considerable  grandeur  of  effect, 
and  especially  those  which  are  treated  in  a stricter  and  severer 
style.  Perhaps  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  first  part,  “ Praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness,”  that  commencing  “ Hail,  Everlasting 
God,”  after  the  Sanctus  of  Angels,  and  “Thanks,  grateful  thanks, 
Almighty  Lord,”  may  be  instanced  as  the  most  successful  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  performance  itself  of  the  oratorio,  little 
can  be  said,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  throughout  undeniably 
admirable.  Not  a little  of  the  excitement  exhibited  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  Madlle.  Adelina  Patti,  for  whom  Mr.  Costa 
imagined  and  wrote  the  graceful  part  of  Adah,  the  captive  Jewish 
maid.  In  this  task  Mr.  Costa  has  shown  the  gi-eatest  skill,  and 
furnished  the  singer  with  a part  in  every  way  suited  to  her  voice 
and  special  capabilities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves  as  Naaman,  Mr.  Santley  as  Elisha,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby 
as  Timna,  Madame  Rudersdorfif  as  the  Shunammite,  and  the  ac- 
complished band  and  chorus,  combined  to  create  a perfection  of 
execution  which  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  criticize. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  to  many 
smaller  pieces  of  no  particular  novelty  or  interest,  the  programme 
of  the  Festival  comprised  a Selection  from  Handel’s  Solomon, 
Beethoven’s  Mount  of  Olives,  Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass,  a new 
cantata  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  entitled  the  Bride  of  Dunkerron, 
and  another,  Kenihvorth,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  a composer 
already  favourably  known  by  his  Tempest  Music,  and  other 
clever  works.  The  particular  merits  of  these  last-mentioned 
novelties  we  cannot  discuss  now,  further  than  to  remark  that 
each  was  of  quite  sufiicient  excellence  to  justify  the  choice  which 
the  Committee  had  made. 

Guglielmi’s  somewhat  dreary  and  spiritless  offertorium  with 
clarionet  obligato  was  introduced  on  Friday  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  Madlle.  Patti  something  to  do.  Mr.  Lazarus 
played  the  obligato  delightfully.  Beethoven,  except  for  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  was  magnificently  performed,  would  have 
been  but  ill  represented.  As  it  was,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that,  at  any  rate,  one  of  his  great  symphonies — works  so  im- 
measurably 'at  the  head  of  all  instrumental  music — should  not 
have  been  given  at  one  of  the  evening  concerts,  when  a band  was 
available  such  as  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  On 
concert  nights  the  programme  is  confessedly  arranged  wth  a 
view  to  attracting  the  popular  taste,  but  we  cannot  believe,  in  the 
present  state  of  musical  appreciation,  that  one  of  these  great 
masterpieces  would  have  been  unacceptable.  Against  two  faults 
we  have  to  protest.  One  is  the  absurd  length  of  the  evening  con- 
certs, and  the  other,  the  indiscreet  exercise  which  the  President 
made  of  the  power  vested  in  him  alone  of  encoring.  No  less  than 
twelve  repetitions  ocem-red  in  Naaman,  which  spun  out  the  per- 
formance to  a length  which  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the 
audience  and  unduly  taxed  the  strength  of  the  performers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injury  done  to  the  connexion,  both  musical  and 
dramatic,  of  the  oratorio.  The  pecuniary  results  of  the  week,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  have  proved  highly  satisfac- 
,-tory,  and  the  Birmingham  people  have,  in  consequence,  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
(Successful  of  the  Festivals  yet  on  record. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  THE  # 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.' 

IT  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  eleventh  supplementary 
volume  of  these  despatches  of  our  gi-eat  Duke  should  throw 
any  new  light  upon  his  character  or  powers  for  those  who  have 
studied  the  similar  records  of  his  career  already  published.  Yet 
the  years  over  which  this  part  of  the  scries  ranges  include  a 
highly  important  phase  of  the  services  rendered  by  VVellington  to 
England  and  to  Europe ; and  although  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  at  this  period  engaged  were  perhaps  hardly  such  as  to  call 
into  prominent  action  the  swiftness  of  eye  and  of  judgment  which 
are  among  the  necessary  attributes  of  a first-rate  general,  the 
other  distinctive  elements  of  his  greatness  are  stamped  as  plainly 
as  ever  upon  the  face  of  this  correspondence.  If  the  earlier  de- 
spatches had  never  been  published,  a careful  analyser  of  this 
volume  would  still  be  able,  from  it  alone,  to  supply  the  main  his- 
torical features  of  the  Duke’s  character  with  truth  and  delicacy, 
as  a comparative  anatomist  can  draw  the  whole  animal  from 
a few  of  its  bones,  or  a skilful  sculptor  reproduce  the  de- 
sign of  a statue  from  the  torso.  The  clear  and  accurate  outline 
of  the  man  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  stereotyped  in  a few  lines  of 
his  noble  Funeral  Ode  is  fully  justified  by  the  demeanour  and 
attitude  of  Wellington  during  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
allied  forces  after  Waterloo  ; and  the  our  of  the  verses  should  be 
construed  as  strictly  embodying  his  relation  for  the  time  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  not  to  England  alone.  As  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  joint  arm)'  of  occupation,  Wellington  stood  out  the  foremost 
and  most  responsible  man  in  the  system  of  European  political 
action.  In  this  office  he  showed  himself 

The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute, 

Wliole  in  himself,  a common  good ; 

I The  man  of  amplest  influence. 

Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 

Our  greatest,  yet  with  least  pretence. 

Great  in  council  

(that  he  was  “great  in  war”  had  been  sufficiently  proved 
already) 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common  sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  notable  absence  of  decorations  among  the 
bestarred  diplomatists  of  Paris  or  Vienna,  but  by  the  inward  busi- 
ness-like qualities  of  which  the  plainness  of  good  taste  was  the 
outward  visible  sign,  that  the  English  Field-Marshal  was  bien  dis- 
tinffuS. 

A doctrinaire,  an  enthusiast,  a vain  man,  a narrow  man,  a weak 
man,  or  a man  deficient  in  balance  in  any  single  particular,  would 
almost  necessarily  have  fallen  into  one  or  other  of  the  traps,  or 
shown  a temper  tmequal  to  the  difficulties,  which  surrounded 
Wellington  in  Paris  after  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
passionate  or  sullen  temper  and  wounded  pride  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  French  people,  the  exhaustion  and  distress  ' of  the 
country,  the  intractable  obstinacy  of  the  French  Royalist  Court, 
the  exaggerated  and  bitter  anxiety  of  most  of  the  allied  Powers 
at  once  to  inflict  upon  France  an  exemplary  punishment  for  her 
second  outburst  into  warlike  revolution,  and  to  exact  from  her  the 
most  Stringent  guarantees  against  the  possibility  of  a fresh  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Eiu'ope,  required  a moderator  of  scrupu- 
lous equity  and  stem  resolution.  All  the  States  which  bordered 
closely  upon  France,  or  were  likely  to  be  first  involved  in  any  new 
troubles  coming  from  that  direction — Prussia,  the  Netherlands, 
Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  in  a less  degree  Austria — urged  vehe- 
mently the  policy  of  disarming  and  weakening  the  French  king- 
dom by  partial  dismemberment  so  far  as  to  destroy  its  powers  of 
aggression  altogether.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  an  impulse  of  generous  carelessness,  which,  in  the  memories 
of  1 8 1 2 and  the  greater  strength  and  more  remote  position  of  his 
vast  empire,  he  could  well  aftbrd,  was  disposed  to  be  content  with 
slight  securities  against  future  risks,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a 
popular  patron  to  the  French  monarchy  and  people.  The  French 
monarchy  itself  was  obviously  unable  to  stand  at  first  without  the 
support  of  foreign  bayonets,  and  the  tone  in  which  its  affairs  were 
administered  was  so  eminently  unsatisfactory  as  to  create  grave 
doubts  how  long  the  political  building  would  stand  when  once 
the  military  scaffolding  should  have  been  withdrawn.  The  foreign 
bayonets  themselves  were  an  instrument  that  required  judicious 
handling.  The  Prussian  army  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  was 
in  a state  of  vindictive  temper  and  lax  discipline  which 
caused  Prince  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  to  describe  it 
as  so  many  Praetorian  bands.  Even  if  France  was  not  to  be  dis- 
membered, every  German  Power  which  had  raised  a contingent  for 
the  campaign  was  greedily  anxious  to  eat  her  down  as  long  as 
possible  by  the  forced  maintenance  of  the  masses  equipped  to 
subdue  her.  In  August,  1815,  the  number  of  foreign  soldiers 
quartered  in  and  on  France  was  nine  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
the  actual  cost  (exclusive  of  pay  and  clothing)  was  calculated  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  millions  sterling  a year. 
Under  the  Convention  of  October,  which  limited  the  army  of 
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occupation  to  1 50,000  men,  the  yearly  sums  payable  by  France  on 
account  of  tbeir  maintenance  and  towards  the  pecuniary  indem- 
nities for  the  war  amounted  nearly  to  eleven  millions  sterling. 
Necessary  as  the  occupation  must  have  seemed  to  all  Frenchmen, 
except  the  Bonapartist  faction,  in  the  interest  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  a state  of  things 
involving  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  and  lately  hostile 
uniforms,  paid  for  at  such  a price,  could  ever  be  popular.  As  the 
occupation  went  on,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  suffered  imder 
it  should  more  and  more  acutely  feel  its  expensiveness  and  its 
grievances,  and  become  more  and  more  prone  to  forget  its  justifi- 
cation and  its  necessity.  To  relieve  the  country  at  the  earliest 
moment  from  the  weight  of  any  unnecessary  expenditure  on 
account  of  so  ungrateful  a service,  while  maintaining  the  control 
of  resources  sufficient  to  crush  any  serious  attempt  at  disturbance ; 
to  strengthen  as  far  as  possible  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  which  was  at  once  jealous  of  advice  or  inter- 
ference that  might  prove  its  own  weakness,  and  ready  to  cast  the 
odium  of  any  unpopular  measure  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
foreigner;  to  keep  in  check  the  license  or  thoughtlessness  of 
the  various  national  contingents  of  the  allied  army ; to  enforce  the 
administration  of  rigorous  justice  in  all  cases  of  complaint  by  the 
French  peopib  against  the  troops  under  his  orders,  and  to  require 
equal  justice  for  any  ill-usage  of  his  troops  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  authorities — such  was  the  task  which  fell  upon  the  Duke 
as  Generalissimo  of  the  joint  force  in  France,  and  the  details  of 
its  performance  form  the  staple  of  this  volume.  It  was  the  part  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  four  great  allied  Courts  ultimately  to  ffx  the 
limit  of  the  occupation,  and  the  method  of  withdrawal ; but  the 
Duke  was  the  responsible  person  behind  the  allied  Ministers.  He 
was  bound  to  know  aU  that  was  doing,  and  give  his  opinion  on  all 
that  might  or  might  not  best  be  done  ; to  feel  the  pulse  of  France, 
and  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  French  Ministry.  Emperors, 
Kings,  Premiers,  all  looked  to  him  as  the  oracle  of  omniscience. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  asked  his  counsel  on  the  system  of 
fortification  which  might  render  his  kingdom  most  invulnerable 
against  attacks  by  France ; and  we  find  him  giving  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  the  most  earnest  and  friendly  advice  on  the 
prevention  of  the  publication  of  irritating  libels  against  the  French 
Government,  in  the  press  of  Brussels,  by  French  refugees.  To  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  English  Cabinet, 
to  Metternich,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu  he  was  alike  a wise  and 
sincere  confidential  friend.  He  spared  himself  no  pains,  and  exercised 
a most  valuable  influence  for  the  relief  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  France,  in  negotiating  the  loan  from  the  houses  of  Hope 
and  Baring.  His  entire  absence  of  self-seeking,  his  thorough  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  duty  which  lay  before  him,  and  his 
equally  thorough  determination  to  do  it,  his  carelessness  of  abuse 
or  unpopularity  except  upon  grounds  of  public  harm,  were  the 
qualities  with  which  in  these  years  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington 
maintained  the  glory  to  which  in  earlier  years  they  had  shown 
him  the  way. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Field-marshals  of  the  Waterloo 
campaign  is  strongly  marked  in  the  correspondence  touching  the 
destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  which  all  the  Duke’s  authority 
and  diplomatic  generalship  was  required  to  prevent.  Immediately 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  into  Paris  after  the  Convention  of 
the  3rd  of  July,  Prince  Bliicher  proclaimed  his  intention  to  levy 
upon  that  capital  a contribution  of  four  millions  sterling,  and  of 
the  complete  outfit  for  1 1 0,000  men.  At  the  same  time  his 
engineers  commenced  mining  operations  for  blowing  up  the  bridge 
which  bore  a name  so  obnoxious  to  Prussian  susceptibility.  The 
French  highway  authorities  offered  to  re- christen  the  bridge  after 

le  nom  desire  de  Louis  XVHI,  ce  qui  satisferait  a la  fois  la 
nation  Prussienne  et  la  nation  Fran^aise.”  Wellington  strenuously 
urged  his  colleague  to  wait  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  was  known,  before  completing  irreparably  this  arbitrary 
act  of  retaliation.  His  despatches  are  to  be  found  in  the  series 
published  long  ago.  Bliicher  was  inexorable  to  reason.  The 
answer  of  the  obstinate  old  hussar  is  published  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  worth  giving  at  length : — 

La  destruction  du  pont  de  Jena  est  une  affaire  nationale.  L’opinion 
public  s’est  prononoee  sur  elle  trop  hautement  pour  que  je  pourrai  oser  d’y 
contrevenir  et  de  m’attirer  les  reproches  de  la  nation  et  de  I’armee.  C’est 
pourquoi  je  ne  peux  pas  changer  ma  resolution. 

Que  Votre  Altesse  meme  n’a  pas  pronoiioe  dans  sa  lettre  trbs-honoree  le 
nom  du  pont  de  J ena,  vraisemblablement  pour  menager  nous  Prussiens, 
quoiqu’elle  doit  connaitre  ce  nom,  pourrait  dejh  etre  une  cause  pour  moi 
d’ordonner  la  destruction  de  ce  pont. 

Si  dans  la  dernibre  guerre  d’Ainerique  le  general  commandant  les  troupes 
Britanniques  h Washington  y aurait  trouve  un  pont  nomme  Saratoga,  et  ne 
I’aurait  pas  ddtruit,  n’aurait-il  pas  merite  les  reproches  de  la  nation 
Britannique  ? 

Je  regarde  la  lettre  de  Votre  Altesse  comme  le  produit  des  importunitds 
des  autoi'ites  fran9aises,  et  je  suis  convainou  qu’eUe  la  regarde  du  meme 
point  de  vue. 

Mon  empressement  de  venir  au  devant  des  souhaits  de  Votre  Altesse 
comme  fldele  compagnon  d’armes  vous  est  connu,  et  c’est  pourquoi  qu’elle 
me  justifiera  que  je  ne  peux  pas  ceder  h cette  demande  des  autorite's 
framjaises. 

Agreez,  Monseigneur,  I’assurance  de  mon  fidele  devouement. 

A St.  Cloud,  9 juillet  1815.  Blucher. 

The  Duke’s  ultima  ratio  was  to  station  a British  sentry  on  the 
bridge  itself,  with  an  implied,  or  (if  Brialmont  is  correct)  an 
express,  warning  to  Bliicher  that  its  blowing  ttp  would  be  treated 
at  once  as  a rupture  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Prussian  Field-marshal  was  convinced,  against  his  will,  that  his 
faithful  companion  in  arms  had  a strong  opinion  of  his  own  on 


the  subject,  and  was  not  only  the  mouthpiece  of  the  importunity 
of  the  French  authorities.  The  destruction  of  the  column  of 
Austerlitz,  and  the  levy  of  the  monstrous  contribution  upon  the 
Parisians,  were  equally  prevented  by  the  good  sense  and  firmness 
of  the  English  general.  The  popular  French  air  of  the  time, 
upon  which  Beranger  has  modelled  many  of  his  songs — 

Faut  que  Lord  Vilaintou  ait  tout  pris, 

G’n’y  a plus  d’argeut  dans  c’gueux  de  Paris—  _ 

was  a pardonable  but  absolutely  unjust  misconception  of  the 
demeanour  of  Wellington  towards  the  French  people. 

The  points  in  regard  to  which  the  Duke  had  to  lay  any  restraints 
upon  the  English  army  were  very  different  in  character  ""from  those 
which  required  a strong  and  skilful  use  of  the  curb  for  the 
Prussians.  The  traditional  fondness  of  theBritish  officer  for  appearing 
in  mufti,  and  the  national  indifference  of  the  British  sportsman, 
when  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  game-laws,  to  the  rights  or 
wishes  of  proprietors  over  whose  ground  he  is  sporting,  are  the' 
main  sins  against  discipline  which  “the  Field  Marshalls  con- 
cerned to  find  ” irrepressible  without  strong  measures.  Fond  as 
he  was  of  field  sports  himself,  he  took  the  strictest  care  that  the 
pack  of  hounds  that  he  kept  at  Cambrai  should  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  crops  or  the  convenience  of  the  farmers ; but  his 
example  was  not  contagious.  We  have  heal'd  one  of  his  old  officers 
tell  a story  of  being  one  day  caught  poaching,  and  soundly  abused 
by  a justly  irritated  French  landlord.  At  last  the  British  captain 
bethought  himself  of  blurting  out,  with  the  most  savage  tone 
and  voice  at  his  command,  “Ick  bin  Prushian!”  — a ruse  de 
guerre  which  instantaneously  silenced  and  sent  to  the  right  about 
the  discreet  proprietor  of  the  invaded  manor.  The  Frenchman 
knew  that  the  irregularities  of  the  English  troops  would  not  be 
countenanced,  while  it  was  clearly  unsafe  to  press  too  hard  even  a ; 
legal  grievance  against  a member  of  the  “ PriEtorian  bands.” 

As  if  the  Duke  had  not  enough  of  real  business  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  was  obliged,  now  as  ever  afterwards,  to  undergo  volleys 
of  irrelevant  and  gratuitous  correspondence  from  all  quarters. 
Perhaps  the  most  admirable  types  of  an  aristocratic  begging-letter 
and  a polite  and  sensible  reply  to  it  that  ever  were  written  are  to 
be  found  in  this  volume.  It  argues  a humorous  and  true  appre- 
ciation of  character  in  the  editor  of  this  series  that  he  should  have 
given  them  to  the  light  along  with  his  father’s  more  important 
papers.  They  are  too  perfect  not  to  be  quoted  entire : — 

La  Duchesse  de to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellixqtox. 

Ce  16  Sept.  1815. 

Aimable  Due, — Quand  j’eus  I’honneur  de  vous  dcrire  de  Caen  en  faveur . 

de , Esq.,  je  de'chirai  sa  lettre,  de  sorte  que  je  ne  vous  expliquerai  pas 

avec  autant  d’exactitude  quelle  est  la  place  qu’il  sollicite.  What  I know  is, 
it  is  in  the  Excise,  dans  les  Fiacres,  &c.  II  de'sire  une  place  pour  le  moment 
qui  rapporte  de  300Z.  a 500Z.  sterling.  II  lui  est  egal  quoi ; c’est  de  I'argent 
dont  il  a besoin  ; et  il  remplira  parfaitement  celle  qu’on  lui  donnera.  II  a 
du  talent,  de  I’esprit,  du  ge'nie  meme.  Il  a servi  dans  la  marine.  Je  suis  a 
les  pieds  de  Votre  Excellence  ; je  sollicite  avec  ardeur  de  votre  gcnerosite 

naturelle,  et  de  votre  obligeance  pour  moi,  votre  protection  pour . Dites 

il  Lord  Castlereagh,  ou  daignez  dcrire  a quelqu’un  in  good  old  England, 

pour  leur  recommander  de  placer  Mr. . Veuillez  bien  me  nommer  la 

personne  a qui  vous  le  recommanderez,  et  je  lui  ecriverai  de  s’y  presenter  ; , 
car  il  sera  mieux  qu’on  sache  h quoi  il  est  propre.  Dearest  Duke,  do  take 
Mm  under  your  valuable  protection.  Comme  je  n’ai  jamais  le  bonheur  de 
vous  voir  qu’en  passant,  soyez  assez  gracieux  pour  me  donner  a diner  un. 
jour  en  famille  ; alors  nous  parlerons  de  mon  protdge,  que  je  de'sire  vivement 
qui  ait  le  suprrine  bonheur  d’etre  le  votre. 

En  attendant  cet  honneur  et  plaisir,  je  suis  pour  la  vie, 

De  Votre  Grace  I'admiratrice  et  I’amie,  - 
• , Duchesse  de 

Madame  la  Duchesse, — Je  re^ois  votre  lettre.  Ce  n’est  pas  si  facile  que 
vous  croyez  d’obtenir  une  place  en  Angleterre,  surtout  une  place  qui  vaut 
400  h 500  livres  sterling  par  an.  Je  vous  prie  d’en  faire  la  demande  k un 
autre.  J’ai  tout  le  desir  de  vous  etre  utile,  ainsi  qu’aux  intdrets  de  ceux  pour 
lesquels  vous  vous  inte'ressez ; mais  vous  devez  sentir  qu’ayant  commandd 
des  armees  pendant  quinze  ans,  il  se  trouve  quantite  de  personnes  qui  m’ont 
servi  auxquels  je  dois  tout  ce  que  je  peux  faire  pour  qui  que  ce  soit. 

Wellixgtox. 

The  nationality  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de is  not  so  clearly 

pronounced  as  her  powers  of  affectionate  importunity,  for  the 
Duke’s  French  is  far  better  than  the  lady’s.  Probably  she  never 
dreamed  that  fifty  years  later  her  charming  little  petition  for  a 
gharmiTig  little  job  foi'  some  charming  young  man  vt'ould  be  ruth- 
lessly bound  up  with  the  letters  of  the  great  General  who  was 
also  one  of  the  best  letter-writers  of  his  times. 


IMITATION  MONASTICISM.* 

WHEN  an  educated  man  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
English  people  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  he 
has  thought  it  desirable  to  leave  off  wearing  shoes  and  stockings, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  neither  a humbug  nor  slightly 
out  of  his  mind.  Still  more  are  we  disposed  to  question  his 
honesty  or  his  sanity  when  he  presents  to  us  his  carte- de-visite, 
showing  himself  carefully  got  up  for  the  occasion,  with  the  strict- 
est regard  to  ancient  models,  but  with^  no  imdue  neglect  of 
those  more  modern  artifices  with  which  the  photographer 
delights  to  display  the  charms  of  his  sitters.  Here  we 
have  prefixed  to  Three  Months  in  an  English  3Ionastery 
a portrait  of  “ Brother  Ignatius,”  the  accessories  all  ar- 
ranged with  the  utmost  niceties  of  Regejit-street  art.  The 
posture  is  the  correct  thing  itself.  One  hand  of  the  brother  holds 

* Three  Months  in  an  Enqlish  Monastery.  A Personal  Narrative.  By 
Charles  Walker.  London  : Murray  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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a boob,  while  the  other  clasps  the  base  of  a small  crucifix  standing 
on  the  ornamental  cast-iron  table  with  which  the  victims  of  pho- 
tography are  painfully  familiar.  On  the  same  table  lies  what 
appears  to  be  a stole,  judiciously  disposed  with  a view  to  pictorial 
ellect.  The  dress  of  the  Brother  is  an  unquestionable  monk’s 
habit,  from  the  girdle  of  which  hangs  an  enormous  rosary  with 
pendent  crucifix,  while  one  foot  peeping  out  displays  those  five 
toes  which  cleanly  European  Christians  are  in  the  habit  of 
shrouding  in  decent  shoes  and  stockings.  The  back  of  the  head 
is  shaved,  and  covered  with  a skull-cap,  while  the  face  displays 
that  amusing  mixtm-e  of  self-consciousness  and  grave  simplicity 
which  under  the  circumstances  might  naturally  be  looked  for, 
though  the  engraver,  with  cruel  irony,  has  contrived  to  give  to  the 
eyes  an  appearance  of  almost  total  blindness.  Altogether,  the 
portrait  is  calcidated  to  strengthen  the  notion  that  the  Rev.  .Joseph 
Leycester  Lyne,  when  he  stiU’ted  in  life  as  a monk,  had  a shrewd 
suspicion  that  if  he  could  only  make  people  stare  at  him  sulli- 
cicntly,  reputation,  or  at  any  rate  notoriety,  would  speedily 
follow,  and  he  would  become  a living  power  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

With  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Lyne  is 
not  a perfectly  honest  man,  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his 
lights.  He  is  probably  no  more  of  a humbug  than  was  Dr.  New- 
man when  he  set  up  a small  monastery  at  Littlemore — though,  by 
the  way,  we  never  heard  that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  took  to  bare 
feet  and  sandals — or  than  those  orthodox  Iligh-Church  men  who 
conceive  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  likely  to  convert  the 
heathen  as  the  spectacle  of  a bishop  in  lawn-sleeves,  and  a pro- 
cession of  clergjmien  in  surplices  and  hoods.  The  hard  life  which 
Mr.  Lyne  has  been  leading,  as  detailed  by  his  enthusiastic  admirer 
in  the  ciuious  little  volume  before  us,  forbids  any  such  harsh  sup- 
position. Like  many  other  well-disposed  and  benevolent  persons, 
he  is  impressed  with  the  failure  of  aU  ordinary  attempts  at  “ con- 
verting” the  vast  multitudes  of  the  English  poor ; and,  being  cap- 
tivated with  the  monastic  idea  as  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Church, 
he  conceives  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  start  a monastery  of  his 
own,  and  the  effect  upon  England  will  be  perfectly  unprecedented. 
From  Mr.  Walker’s  account  of  the  visit  he  paid  to  the  infant 
establishment  at  Claydon  a year  ago,  we  gather  that  the 
whole  affair  is  a hond-Jide  and  honest  attempt  at  a repro- 
duction of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Roman  Catholic  monasteries 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  At  the  same  time,  two 
peculiarities  of  the  Roman  institutions  appear  to  be  wanting. 
Prayers  to  the  saints  seem  to  be  rigidly  avoided,  the  breviary 
from  which  the  Brothers  say  their  office  being  rigidly  expurgated 
according  to  the  accepted  High-Church  views.  Nor  do  we  find 
that,  with  all  their  zeal  for  disagreeable  mortifications,  either 
Brother  Ignatius  or  his  followers  have  adopted  that  pre-eminently 
disagreeable,  but  also  pre-eminently  monastic,  custom  of  hogging 
themselves  upon  their  bare  shoulders,  which  we  believe  is  uni- 
versal in  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  and  convents.  Doubtless 
this  self-scourging  often  degenerates  into  an  unmitigated  sham ; 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  rational  men  and  women  would 
lay  a rope’s-end  very  hard  upon  their  own  backs,  unless  in  a high 
state  of  spiritual  exaltation.  Still,  flogging  is  undeniably  the 
right  thing  with  real  monks  and  nuns ; and  until  their  Protestant 
imitators  inflict  a few  hebdomadal  stripes,  with  vigorous  and  will- 
ing hands,  upon  their  shrinking  shoulders,  we  must  doubt  the 
perfect  reality  of  their  monastic  spirit. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Lyne  and  his  companions  are  influenced  by  the 
simple  desire  to  raise  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
English  poor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  them.  In  a 
land  where  every  man  has  his  own  hobby,  and  a right  to  it,  one 
cannot  be  very  severe  upon  ecclesiastical  eccentricities  of  any 
kind,  though  we  fail  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  clothes  in 
fashion  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  religious  wants  of  the 
present  day.  If  Mr.  Lyne  and  any  number  of  gentlemen 
think  that  St.  Giles’s  and  Wapping  -will  be  edified  by  the 
sight  of  their  shaven  crowns  and  naked  feet,  by  all  means 
let  them  exhibit  themselves  in  any  guise  they  fancy  most 
attractive.  England,  we  all  know,  is  essentially  a mediseval 
country.  . Our  political  and  social  life  rests  upon  the  foun- 
dations laid  six  or  eight  centimes  ago.  Foreigners  wonder 
at  the  obstinate  Gothicism  of  our  taste,  and  think  us  at  once  the 
most  advanced  and  the  most  backward  of  nations.  Who  shall 
say,  then,  that  certain  abnormal  dispositions  may  not  be  captivated 
by  this  middle-age  revivalism  ? If  an  adipose  alderman  is  still 
seriously  converted  into  a belted  knight  by  the  stroke  of  a sword, 
while  the  bystanders  preserve  their  gravity  unshaken,  why  not 
try  a new  edition  of  Dominic  and  Francis  in  the  purlieus  of  White- 
chapel and  the  slums  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow?  The  civic 
stationaiy  knights  are  not  likely,  indeed,  to  set  our  ecclesiastical 
knights-ei-rant  any  example  of  revived  mediaeval  clothing.  We 
do  not  anticipate  the  sight  of  an  ex-Lord  Mayor  in  full  chain 
armour  issuing  from  the  back  parlour  of  his  house  of  business, 
because  his  wife  is  now  entitled  to  be  called  “ My  lady.”  But  the 
clerical  world  is  bound  by  fewer  restraints  than  the  commercial, 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a weekly  procession  of  Protes- 
tant monks,  all  shaven  and  shorn,  clad  in  black,  brown,  or  white 
garments,  would  create  a sensation  that  would  drive  Mr.  Spiugeon 
and  Doctor  Gumming  to  the  very  depths  of  despair. 

As  to  any  notion  of  engrafting  the  monastic  system  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  that  is  quite  another  aftair.  The  impossibility 
of  any  such  result  is,  in  fact,  so  complete,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Lyne  and  his  friends  with  perfect 
seriousness.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  men  of  tolerable  sense. 


and  possessing  some  slight  knowledge  of  facts,  should  not  pcrceivo 
the  unreality  and  staginess  of  tlio  whole  undertaking.  People 
may  play  at  monkery  in  the  Establi.shed  Church,  but  as  for  any- 
thing else,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Has  it  never  struck  these 
worthy  ascetics  that  monnstici.sni,  in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself, 
is  in  these  days  little  better  than  an  absolute  failure  ? If  ener- 
getic and  zealous  monasticism  can  convert  the  heathen  multitudes 
in  England,  why  is  it  so  nearly  powerless  in  the  hands  of  those 
with  whom  it  is  a living  reality  ? Does  Mr.  Lyne  seriously 
imagine  that  the  instrumentality  which  leaves  the  Irish  poor  what 
they  are  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Gla.sgow,  will  bo  effective  in 
his  hands  with  the  English  poor  P What  is  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  workmen  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  whole  range 
of  large  Continental  cities  where  monasticism  has  full  play  ? It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  drifting  away  of  the  masses  from 
the  existing  religious  communions  is  not  peculiar  to  the  British 
j empire.  The  same  process  is  going  on,  cateris  imrihm,  every- 
where. The  Christianity  of  the  past  has  ceased  to  hold 
the  multitudes  in  any  sort  of  hearty  allegiance  whatsoever.  Even 
on  the  supposition  of  the  creation  of  an  energetic  Protestant 
monasticism,  its  influence  on  the  masses  would  be  no  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  supposition  is  too 
foolish  to  be  entertained  for  a moment.  Not  one  of  the  conditions 
that  have  fostered  the  growth  and  vitality  of  Catholic  monasticism 
exists  in  any  school  of  Protestantism  whatsoever.  In  the  first 
place,  not  even  the  Established  Church  has  anything  akin  to  that 
system  of  practical  discipline  and  subordination  to  clerical  authority 
without  which  real  monasticism  would  be  as  impossible  as  war 
conducted  by  an  army  without  officers.  The  entire  Roman 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  permeated  with  the  principle  of 
absolute  obedience  to  what  is  considered  legitimate  ecclesiastical 
power.  The  obedience  enforced  in  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  their  system,  is  but  a car- 
rying out  of  the  theory  recognised  in  the  whole  Roman 
community.  The  Pope,  and  the  bishops  under  him,  claim 
to  rule  by  a divinely  communicated  right,  and  no  individual, 
whether  priest  or  layman,  dreams  of  opposing  them.  The  rules 
of  a monastery  are  sanctioned  by  this  supreme  power,  and  thus 
acquire  a supremacy  over  the  conscience  of  its  inmates  which  is 
without  any  sort  of  parallel  in  the  system  of  the  Chm’ch  of  Eng- 
land. As  for  the  notion  of  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Lyne,  that  they 
can  create  for  themselves  this  idea  of  obligation  upon  the  con- 
science of  self-made  monks,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  simplicity 
and  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  it  betrays.  Nothing  can 
revent  a Protestant  convent  from  going  to  pieces  at  any  moment 
y the  mere  disagreement  or  fickleness  of  its  inmates.  The  thing 
is  a fiction  from  beginning  to  end.  Like  Dickens’s  inimitable 
“Marchioness,”  they  have  to  “pretend  very  much,  indeed,”  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  aims  without  laughing  in  each  other’s  faces ; 
but  all  the  pretending  in  the  world  will  not  stay  the  process 
of  instantaneous  disintegration  when  hot  ardour  is  chilled  by  dis- 
appointment, and  the  fairy  dreams  of  enthusiasm  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  facts  of  actual  life.  Conceive  the  very  highest 
of  High-Church  men  attributing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, or  to  the  whole  Bench  of  Bishops,  that  tremendous  right 
of  stamping  disobedience  to  Church  rules  as  “ mortal  sin,”  which, 
is  worked  with  such  reckless  determination  by  the  Roman  Church. 
Yet  on  this  claim  rests  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  monastic  system. 
Those  who  have  taken  even  temporary  vows  believe  that,  if  they 
violate  them,  they  are  cutting  themselves  OS’  from  all  hope  in  the 
world  to  come.  What  support  can  Anglicanism  supply  to  its 
convedts  which  shall  be  similar  to  this  ? 

Then,  again,  Roman  monasticism  is  but  the  carrying  out  of 
a theological  dogma  which  has  never  gained  practical  accep- 
tance in  the  Established  Church.  Agreeing  in  her  formularies 
with  Rome  in  the  general  principles  of  the  dogmatic  system, 
the  Anglican  commimion  has  ever  shown  an  intense  aversion 
to  the  Roman  views  on  the  subject  of  celibacy.  These  views  are, 
in  truth,  as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  English  mind,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  as  they  are  congenial  to  the  Roman.  From  his  earliest 
years,  the  zealous  Romanist,  with  few  exceptions,  is  habituated  to 
the  idea  that  the  unmarried  state  is  in  itself  better  than  the 
married.  This  theory,  derived  originally  from  the  Manichean 
element  so  soon  introduced  into  Christianity,  is  cultivated  in  every 
possible  way,  and  becomes,  with  the  majority  of  foreign  Catholics, 
not  merely  a dogma,  but  a matter  of  the  deepest  feeling.  What- 
ever may  be  said  by  the  enlightened  few,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  who  are  zealous 
for  the  interests  of  their  Church,  would  revolt  from  the  notion 
of  a married  priesthood.  Of  this  notion  the  monas- 
tic life  is  the  natural  growth.  And  it  is  in  its  strangeness 
and  even  monstrosity  to  the  English  mind  that  will  be  found 
an  obstacle  to  the  permanent  existence  of  Protestant  monkery, 
which  no  fanaticism  or  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  individuals 
will  ever  overcome.  So,  again,  with  the  third  virtue  which  is 
supposed  to  be  practised  in  its  highest  perfection  only  in 
convents  — namely,  poverty;  or,  in  other  words,  a perfect  de- 
tachment from  the  good  things  of  this  life.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
is  better  to  renounce,  once  for  all,  every  personal  possession,  than 
to  employ  one’s  riches  well  at  one’s  own  daily  discretion.  The 
obvious  criticism  upon  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  simply  a shirk- 
ing of  responsibility,  and  therefore  the  very  reverse  of  heroic 
virtue.  But,  to  understand  the  connexion  of  this  view  with 
Roman  monasticism,  it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper  and  to 
trace  its  origin  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  two  anta- 
gonist systems,  in  their  connexion  with  practical  life.  In  the 
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Roman  Church,  the  fundamental,  or  rather  the  organic,  idea 
is  that  of  corporate  action ; in  every  division  of  Protestantism, 
on  the  contrary,  the  organic  idea  is  that  of  individual  action. 
AVith  Rome  the  individual  is  nothing,  except  as  dravring  his  life 
and  his  rights  from  the  corporation  to  "which  he  owes  obedience,  the 
very  Pope  himself  being  no  exception  to  the  principle.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  the  only  highly  organized  body  in  the  Protes- 
tant world ; but,  even  with  her,  individualism  reigns  supreme. 
Her  clergy  are  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  their  belief  and  con- 
duct, but  her  laity  are  free.  They  belong  to  her  as  a man  belongs 
to  his  club  or  his  company  of  rifle  volunteers.  Hence,  Protestants 
can  scarcely  comprehend  the  singular  charm  which  “ voluntaiy 
poverty  ” possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoroughly  Romanized  mind. 
It  is  but  the  form  in  which  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the 
corporate  body  is  perfectly  carried  out,  A Protestant  who  gives  up 
all  his  fortune  to  be  managed  for  him  by  others  is  thought  to  be 
something  of  a fool,  and  something  of  a coward.  A Roman  Catho- 
lic who  does  the  same  is  held  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
becoming  a Saint.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  extensive  for  any- 
thing more  than  a mere  mention  here ; though  it  is  enough  to 
mention  it  to  reassure  the  timid  ultra-Protestant  who  sees  in  this 
Rrother  Ignatius  and  his  preachings  a sign  that  the  Jesuits  are 
everywhere  at  their  terrible  work  throughout  the  land.  Even  if 
the  carte-de-visite  of  this  very  hot-headed  young  gentleman  should 
takes  its  place  in  the  shop-windows  by  the  side  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical notorieties  which  stare  us  in  the  face  wherever  we  go,  Mr. 
AVhalley  may  sleep  in  peace.  It  is,  besides,  so  disagreeable  to  go 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  especially  in  the  winter,  that  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Leycester  Lyne  need  not  fear  many  competitors  in 
his  race  for  singularity.  A man  must  be  terribly  hard-up  for  views 
as  to  missionary  operations  before  he  takes  to  the  cultivation  of 
chilblains  as  an  instrument  for  the  evangelizing  of  his  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen. 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS  OP  NOETH-HUMBER  HISTORY.*  " 

T"  OCAL  antiquaries  are  like  fathers  of  famili&s ; there  is  nothing 
-Lj  of  which  tliey  are  not  capable  in  behalf  of  their  offspring  or 
favourites.  Mr.  Scott  Surtees  is  Rector  of  Sprotburgh,  and  has, 
as  in  duty  bound,  devised  a theory  in  honour  of  Sprotburgh  and 
its  neighbourhood.  A theory  of  this  sort  can  hardly  be  set  up 
without  destroying  some  other  theory;  a pai'ticular  spot  can 
hardly  be  exalted  without  some  other  spot  being  in  the  like 
measure  pulled  down.  Sprotburgh  cannot  become,  in  the  words 
of  the  Chronicle,  a GUdenhurgh,  without;  some  other  burgh 
becoming  a Wretcliedhurgh.  Now  if  the  question  lies  only 
between  two  places,  and  those  places  not  far  from  each  other,  the 
world  in  general  may  be  content  to  leave  the  potsherds  of  one 
parish  to  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  next  parish.  But  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  five  or  six  counties  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
England  to  give  up  their  choicest  historic  or  mythic  honours  to 
enrich  the  one  neighbourhood  of  Sprotburgh.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  legend  of  Thong  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  ? According  to 
Mr.  Surtees,  the  place  is  as  mythical  as  the  legend  itself  “ Thong 
Castle  ” is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a mistalce  for  Doncaster,  and 
Doncaster  is  the  post-town  of  Sprotburgh.  What  else  can  it  be  ? 
Are  not  Th  and  I)  commutable  letters,  and  is  not  Th  expressed  in 
Old-Euglish  by  the  letter  b ? But  at  any  rate  Hengest  died,  and  got 
buried  in  his  own  Kingdom  of  Kent  Do  not  pious  Kentishmen 
show  us  his  sepulchre  there  unto  this  day?  Believe  them  as 
little  as  you  would  believe  a Cretan  showing  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  or 
a Brecknockshire  man  showing  the  tomb  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog. 
The  true  death-place  and  burial-place  of  Hengest  are  to  be  looked 
for  nowhere  but  in  the  illustrious  neighbourhood  of  Sprotburgh. 
Who  ever  before  doubted  that  Kuig  Arthur  won  a battle  at  Bath  ? 
Who  ever  doubted  that  Bath  was  of  old  called  Acemannesceaster, 
because  men  went  there  to  be  cured  of  their  aches?  Reject  such 
old  wives’  fables ; King  Arthur  never  saw  Bath ; Acemannesceaster 
has  nothing  to  do  with  aches  ot  with  Bath  either;  Aceman- 
nesceaster, Mens  Badonicus,  and  the  rest,  ar-e  aU  carried  off  bodily, 
restored  by  the  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Scott  Surtees  to  their  native 
home  hard  by  Sprotburgh.  Here  are  some  nice  pickings  by  way 
of  North-humber  Waifs  and  Strays,  but  let  no  one  fancy  that 
this  is  aU.  We  have  lived  up  to  this  day  in  the  belief  that 
Ecgberht  the  Bretwalda  smote  the  West- Welsh  and  the  Danes  at 
a place  in  Cornwall  called  Hengestesdun.  Our  oldest  books  tell 
us  so,  the  maps  tell  us  so,  the  very  name  suggests  the  thought  of 
a Cornish  worthy  of  our  own  times.  But  no;  the  battle  was 
indeed  fought  at  Hengestesdun,  but  then  Hengestesdun  is  not  in 
Cornwall  tat  close  to  Sprotburgh.  How  many  Oxford  men  used 
to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Dorchester  in  the  fond  belief  that 
Dorchester  had  been  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  mighty  bishopric. 
Poor  deluded  souls ! there  never  was  any  Bishop  of  Dorchester, 
the  real  see  was  Doncaster,  hard  by  Sprotburgh.  Did  not  certain 
men  of  Lincolnshhe,  clerks  and  laymen,  clear  out  and  study  and 
theorize  about  what  they  piously  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Stow-in-Lindesey  ? To  be  sure,  it  stands  at  what  is 
now  called  Stow-in-Lindesey,  but  then  it  is  all  a wrong  Stow  and 
a wrong  Lindesey.  The  real  Lindesey,  and  of  course  the  real 
Stow  with  it,  are  to  be  looked  for,  with  other  things,  in  the 
chosen  and  peculiar  land,  the  ya.Q  og<j>a\oQ  of  British  history, 
the  happy  neighbourhood  of  Sprotburgh.  Last  of  all,  the  capital 
of  Strathclyde,  Alcluyd,  Dunbarton,  once  the  frontier  fortress 
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of  Gael  and  Cymry,  has,  by  a stranger  freak  than  all, 
moved  southwards  and  established  itself  alongside  of  Stow  and 
Dorchester,  to  add  to  the  already  abounding  wealth  of  Sprotburgh 
and  the  cuasts  thereof.  Here  we  must  warn  Mr.  Surtees  that  he  has 
got  on  very  dangerous  ground  indeed.  Scotsmen  do  indeed  now 
and  then  themselves  wander  southward,  but  they  do  not  allow  their 
fortresses  to  fall  unresistingly  into  the  hands  of  a Southron.  The 
Sprotburgher’s  claim  to  Alcluyd  will  awake  a,  perfermdius  ingenium 
(if  that  be  good  Latin)  than  any  that  can  be  aroused  by  his  claim 
to  Bath  or  Dorchester.  “Nemo  me  impune  lacessit”  is  a fair 
warning ; the  thistle  cannot  be  safely  plucked  even  by  the  strong 
hand  of  a Northumbrian  Dane. 

Now  here  is  a mass  of  history  and  legend  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a moderate-sized  county.  Taking  the  several  events 
separately,  each  in  its  own  natural  place,  some  of  them  are  rm- 
doubted  historical  facts,  some  are  doubtful,  none  perhaps  is  abso- 
lutely incredible.  It  is  more  likely  that  Hengest  and  Arthur 
existed  than  that  they  did  not,  and,  if  they  did  exist,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  must  have  fought  a good  many  battles  somewhere. 
But  that  all  these  events  really  took  place  in  one  narrow  district  of 
Yorkshire,  when  history  and  tradition  have  unanimously  placed 
them  elsewhere,  is  utterly  incredible.  It  is  quite  right  and  proper 
that  to  Mr.  Surtees,  as  Rector  of  Sprotburgh,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sprotburgh  should  have  an  interest  and  an  attraction  above  all  other 
neighbourhoods.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sprotburgh  should  have  had  such  a charm  for  Hengest,  Arthur, 
Ecgberht,  and  everybody  else,  that  they  should  by  some  irresistible 
impulse  have  gone  off  thither  to  fight  their  battles,  found  their 
bishoprics,  and  do  whatever  else  they  had  to  do.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Sprotburgh  may  indeed  have  been  to  Britain 
what  Belgium  and  Lombardy  have  been  to  Europe  in  general.  It 
may  have  served  as  a sort  of  general  cockpit,  where  people  of  all 
sorts  came  to  fight  out  differences  in  which  the  natural  Sprot- 
burghers  had  as  little  concern  as  the  Belgians  and  Lombards  had 
in  the  election  of  a Polish  King.  It  may  be  so,  but,  if  so,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  left  for  Mr.  Surtees  to  find  it  out.  The 
whole  thing  is  as  grotesque  as  Mr.  Haigh’s  attempt  to  settle  all 
the  actors  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  somewhere  in  Norfolk;  and,  as 
it  strikes  us,  it  does  not  display  the  real,  though  perverted, 
research  and  ingenuity  which  Mr.  Haigh  displayed.  To  make  the 
thing  perfect,  Mr.  Surtees  should  have  shown  that  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  like  all  other  battles,  was  fought  in  the  historic  land  of 
Sprotburgh.  Mr.  Surtees  marks  in  his  map  a place  called 
“ Minster  Yard.”  May  not  that,  and  not  the  South-Saxon 
impostor,  be  the  true  site  of  Battle  Abbey  ? 

Mr.  Surtees  has  evidently  read  a good  deal  in  a kind  of  way. 
That  is,  he  piles  together  a vast  mass  of  extracts  from  all  kinds  of 
books.  But  to  him  one  authority  is  as  good  as  another.  The 
OTurious  Ingulf,  the  romance  of  Geoffrey,  even  the  “ Buik  of  the 
Croniclis  of  Scotland,”  are  as  good  in  his  eyes  as  the  Saxon 
Chrtmicle.  Nay,  he  gravely  tells  us  : — 

There  is  another  account  of  this  battle  [the  last  battle  of  Hengest]  in 
“ Histoire  des  Revolutions  d’Angleterre,”  par  Le  Pfere  Orleans  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus,  Paris  1737,  who  tells  us  he  had  access  to  “manuscrits 
soigneusement  cacher  [sic]  par  les  curieux  comine  les  tresors  des  Bibli- 
othfeques  qui  ne  sont  connus  qu’a  ceux  qui  les  gardent,  et  qui  n’en.  laissant 
gubres  plus  approcher  que  le  Dragon  des  pommes  d’or.” 

The  fact  is  that,  while  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  earlier  autho- 
rities in  favour  of  Mr.  Surtees’  notions,  some  of  the  later  and 
wilder  stories  can  be  pressed  into  his  service.  In  the  Chronicle, 
Hengest  is  simply  the  Jutish  leader  who  founds  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent ; nothing  is  recorded  of  him  which  is  in  the  least  incredible  in 
itself;  the  only  question  is  whether  a trustworthy  tradition  can 
have  been  preserved,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  from  the  age 
assigned  to  Hengest  to  the  age  of  the  Chronicle.  To  later  and 
more  romantic  writers  Hengest  was  the  representative  of  the 
“Saxon”  invasion.  He  was,  therefore,  appropriately  carried  allabout 
the  island,  conquering  and  being  conquered.  So  Gildas  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  about  Arthur;  Bede  has  nothing;  but  Nennius — if  it  be 
Nennius— carries  him  overall  Britain,  and  Geoffrey  over  all  Europe; 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  Arthurian  story  which  looks  historical, 
it  is  the  battle  of  “ Mons  Badonicus,”  which  Gildas  tells  us  was 
fought  in  the  year  of  his  own  birth,  and  which  is  equally  recognised 
by  Bede.  To  be  sure,  in  Gildas  it  is  anonymous,  in  Bede  it  is  fought 
by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  while  in  Nennius  it  becomes  the  twelfth 
battle  of  Arthur.  Still  let  it  stand ; but  the  “ Mons  Badonicus  ” 
is  in  the  printed  Gildas,  “ prope  Sabrinnm  ostium,”  and  nobody 
before  Mr.  Surtees  ever  moved  it  further  from  Bath  than  into 
Berkshire.  Mr.  Surtees’  argument  passes  our  comprehension : — 

I might  go  on  bringing  more  weight  of  testimony  to  bear  upon  this  point 
to  prove  that  the  date  of  wliich  Gildas  was  sure  of,  as  it  was  the  time  of  his 
own  nativity,  and  of  which  very  battle  he  wrote  an  account,  was  a.d.  488. 
Geoffii’ey  infonns  us  of  this,  for  he  says,  “ their  names  and  acts  are  recorded 
in  a book  which  Gildas  wrote,  concerning  the  victory  of  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,”  which  must  be  that  great  battle  in  which  Hengest  was  slain, 
and  the  country  cleared  of  its  invaders.  Now  it  is  the  interchange  of  “ th  ” 
and  “ E)  ” which  has  led  to  this  confusion  of  names  and  dates.  Historians 
found  the  word  Badon — they  chose  to  call  it  Bath.  Bede  however  calls  this 
battle  “ Beadon-es-dune.”  Now  in  Waldere’s  lay,  one  of  the  few  remnants 
we  have  of  the  epic  poems  and  language  of  that  day,  which  has  recently  so 
strangely  come  to  light  in  Denmai’k,  Bead  is  the  word  they  use  for  battle  ; 
“Bead”  battle,  “es”  of,  “ dune ” Dune— battle  of  the  Don  or  Dune.  We 
have  noted  all  along  how  invariably  the  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  to 
elide  the  middle  syllable  ; leave  out  the  “ es  ” and  Bede’s  “ Bead-es-dune  ” 
and  Gildas’  “ Badon  ” is  the  same.  Again,  it  is  singular  that  Gildas  is 
celebrated  as  Gildas  “ the  Poet,”  Gildas  “ the  Historian,”  Gildas  “ Badonicus 
may  not  these  names  have  accrued  to  him  because  he  was  the  minstrel  of 
those  days  who  wrote  in  historic  verse,  as  wa.s  their  custom  then,  the  account 
of  this  mighty  battle,  which  terminating  in  the  death  of  Hengest,  freed  the 
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whole  land  of  Britain  (save  Esc’s  dominions  in  Kent  to  whicli  ho  retired  hy 
treaty)  from  the  Saxon  rule,  and  the  memory  of  which  was  still  green  when 
Gildas  lived  and  Gildas  wrote  concerning  the  victory  (Badonici  mentis)  of 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  obtained  from  his  popular  work,  recited  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  the  adjunct  of  “ Badonicus  ? ” 

Thia  “ elision  of  the  middle  syllable  ” is  beyond  us,  Mr.  Surtees 
gives  it  us  before  as  a rule,  “The  Saxons  seem  always  to  have 
elided  the  middle  syllable, ” and  the  example  cited  is  “Wednesday.” 
Nor  do  we  know  what  Mr.  Surtees  means  by  saying  that  Bede 
calls  the  battle  “ Beadon-es-dune.”  In  what  language  does  Mr. 
Surtees  suppose  that  the  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorwn  is 
written  ? 

But,  to  leave  these  mythical  matters,  it  is  perfectly  inconceivfible 
how  Mr.  Surtees  translates  Ecgberht’s  battle  at  Hengestesdun 
into  his  favourite  region.  It  was  a fight  against  the  “ West- 
Wealas,”  aided  by  certain  Danes.  Surely  Mr.  Surtees  must  know 
who  the  West-Wealas  were,  even  if  Florence  did  not  still  more 
distinctly  say,  “ Daui  in  Occidentalium  Britonum  terram  quco 
Curvalia  vocatur,  appulerunt.”  What  earthly  temptation  should 
lead  these  Cornishmen  into  Yorkshire  ? To  be  sure,  Peter  Langtdot 
(who,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Surtees’  eyes,  is  as  good  as  the  Chronicle) 
does  actually  place  some  real  or  imaginary  battle  of  Ecgberht’s  in 
Mr.  Surtees’  country ; but  what  has  this  to  do  with  a battle  which 
must  have  been  somewhere  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  and  which 
most  writers  have  naturally  agreed  to  place  at  a spot  in  Cornwall 
which  is  still  called  Ilengston  or  Hingston  ? So  when  the  Danes 
landed — in  Dorsetshire,  as  everybody  else  says — in  787,  Mr. 
Surtees  takes  them  into  Yorkshire,  seemingly  because  they  are  said 
to  have  tried  to  reach  the  king’s  town  or  vill  (to  pass  cyninges 
tune),  which  Mr.  Surtees  thinks  meant  Conisburgh  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  But  the  words  are  a mere  appellative,  “ in  villam 
regiam,”  as  Florence  has  it. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Surtees  labours  very  hard  to 
carry  Stow,  and  all  Lindesey  with  it,  to  his  side  of  the  Trent.  We 
leave  the  Lindesfaras  to  fight  their  own  battle  ; if  no  one  else  is 
ready,  Mr.  Trollope  will  surely  not  lag  behind.  But  what  does 
this  next  bit  mean  ? , 

Time  went  on,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  achieved ; one  of  William’s 
followers,  Eemi,  a monk  of  Feschamp,  who  had  fore-purchased  a share  of  the 
spoil  by  his  risk  in  the  venture,  supplying  William  with  a ship  and  twenty 
men,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  pastoral  staff  and  ring  by 
Pope  Alexander,  although  restored  to  him  at  the  request  of  Lanfranc,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  Bishopric  of  Lindisse  or  Donchester.  At  first  he  appears 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  there  his  residence,  and  had  obtained  a 
charter  from  William  to  that  end. 

Are  we  doing  Mr.  Surtees  injustice  when  we  say  that  he  tranfers 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire  Dorchester,  to  his  own  district  ? He 
clearly  identifies  Remigius’  first  seat  with  Doncaster,  of  which 
Donchester  would  be  the  natural  southern  form.  But  all  the 
world  knows  that  Remigius  was  Bishop  of  Dorchester  in  Oxford- 
shire and  removed  the  see  from  that  place  to  Lincoln.  What 
can  Mr.  Surtees  be  thinking  of  .f* 

Ever  and  anon,  throughout  the  book,  we  come  upon  little  queer- 
nesses and  bits  of  bad  scholarship.  The  “ Saxon  ” youths  attract 
Gregory’s  notice  “ in  the  capitol  of  Italy,”  Mr.  Surtees  seemingly 
confounding  capital  and  capitol,  as  people  more  devout  than  learned 
sometimes  confound  Sabbath  and  Sabaoth.  In  p.  i o he  gives  us 
“ Konigs-burg,”  seemingly  taking  this  misspelled  German  for  Eng- 
lish of  some  date  or  other,  according  to  the  not  uncommon  notion  of 
half-learned  people  that  the  modern  German  form  is  the  parent  of  the 
modern  English.  Continually  we  hear  of  such  a word  being  “ the 
Saxon  for”  so  and  so — “tun”  for  “ town”  for  instance.  “Ethelingor 
ESeling  being  the  Saxon  for  noble  or  royal.”  The  Old-English 
diphthong  ce  puzzles  Mr.  Surtees  throughout ; here  he  cuts  it  short, 
generally  he  turns  it  into  ce.  “Ealdorman”  or  Alderman  becomes 
“Earlderman,”  “ Eaorlderman,”  what  not;  Mr.  Smtees,  like  so 
many  other  people,  fancying  that,  because  the  title  is  equivalent 
to  Earl,  the  two  words  must  therefore  have  some  connexion. 

Here  is  Mr.  Surtees’  theory  of  the  Norman  Conquest : — 

No  doubt  it  greatly  added  to  the  future  ■wellbeing  of  the  North-humber 
race,  who  otherwise,  as  far  as  intellectual,  social,  and  we  may  add  locomotive 
advance,  might  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  those  parts  of  England 
where,  having  no  fiery  Edwin  or  Morcar  to  stir  them  to  rebellion,  the  North 
folc  “ sang  pur  et  simple,”  acquiesced  in  the  conquest  by  the  Norman 
William.  VVe  have  some  idea  that  there  are  of  our  readers  not  a few  who 
believe  it  was  a conquest  of  English  by  the  French,  and  do  not  realize  how 
entirely  it  was  a contest  for  succession  between  William  of  Normandy  and 
the  Danish  Jarls,  who  had  out-portioned  England  between  themselves  and 
families.  Harold  could  not  raise  the  English  to  struggle,  even,  against 
the  invaders  ; and  after  the  defeat  of  his  hired  soldiers,”  (he  had  few,  we 
read,  of  “ the  people  of  the  country  with  him,”)  the  English  as  a body  seem 
gladly  to  have  recognised  the  new  state  of  things. 

And  so  he  goes  on  with  a great  deal  more  about  the  Danes,  which 
we  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  he  confounds  Harold  the 
son  of  Godwins  with  Harold  the  son  of  Cnut.  After  all  this,  we 
look  on  the  map  and  see  that  the  favoured  district  contains  the  name 
of  Bambrough.  Of  this  place  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  England 
is  Rector.  We  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  the  Rector  of 
Sprotburgh,  before  he  writes  any  more,  to  go  and  sit  for  a while  at 
the  feet  of  his  neighbour. 

Once  more.  Here  are  Mr.  Surtees’  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
coronation  of  Eadgar  in  973,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  places  at 
Bath,  really  took  place  at  Sprotburgh : — 

“ Acemannes-ceastre,”  “ Akemmans-caster,”  “Accamanni  ceastra,”  wbat 
meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this  prefix  to  ceastre  ? Singular  the  words  “ ac 


y man ’’are  British,  answering  to  the  Saxon  words  “ a>t  stowe  ” ; and  the 
Danish  “ at  the  spot,”  so  tliat  they  might  be  writtcji 
Ac  y man  ceastre,  Britisli. 
yEt  Stowe  ceastre,  Sa.xon. 

At  the  spot  ceastre,  Danisli. 

See  Spurrell’s  Welsh  Dictionarj’  : 

“ Ach,  ac.  = at. 

Man  = place,  spot. 
yn,-y,-man  = on  the  spot.” 

So  here  we  are  able  to  identity  the  caldenburgli,  “that  y.s  at  Bation  ” with 
Aceman,  or  “ the  Spot  ’’-burgh  and  both  with  the  Saxon  ceastre  at 
Stowe. 

Lastly : — 

The  following  are  verses  from  an  ancient  MSS. ; — 

“ Whoso  is  hungry  and  lists  well  to  eat. 

Let  him  come  to  Sprotburgli  to  his  meat. 

And  for  a night  and  a day 

His  horse  shall  have  both  com  and  hay. 

And  no  one  shall  ask  him  when  he  gocth  away.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a general  invitation  to  Sprotburgh 
Rectory  as  generous  as  that  which  Mr.  Whalley  has  given  to  the 
electors  of  “ Gildenburgh  ” — clearly  not  “ Wretchedburgh  ” while 
he  represents  it.  Should  we  ever  pass  by  Sprotburgh  in  a hungry 
mood,  we  ■will  gladly  accept  meat,  corn,  and  hay  at  the  Rectory, 
provided  neither  mSn  nor  beast  is  expected  to  swallow  the  Rector’s 
theories  along  with  it. 


SIIAKSPEAEE— A WINTER  NIGHT’S  DREAM.* 

IF  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  were  liable  to  be  stirred  by  tl>e- 
antics  of  his  latter-day  worshippers,  Stratford  church  would 
have  had  an  unquiet  time  of  it  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  revive  in  this  place  the  memory 
of  the  great  Tercentenary  Jubilee  — already  happily  buried  in 
the  limbo  of  the  past — when  the  sleeping  poet  might  have- 
been  aroused  by  the  strains  of  the  Messiah  or  the  jigs  of  the' 
masked  ball,  and  restored  to  his  slumbers  by  archiepiscopal  ser- 
mons, or  speeches  from  living  British  poets,  such  as  Lords  Carlisle 
and  Houghton.  With  far  more  uncontrollable  emotions  would  the 
poet,  liredivivrts,  be  fiUed  were  he  forced  to  contemplate  the  various* 
literary  efforts  of  which,  from  the  intrinsically  innocent  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  born  three  hundred  years  ago,  he  has 
been  at  once  the  cause  and  the  subject.  He  has  insp/^red  the 
writers  of  poetry  and  prose  of  all  classes  and  countries,  from  the 
bard  in  Messrs.  Moses’s  pay  and  the  dramaturgos  of  the  Marylebone 
Theatre  up  to  M.  Victor  Hugo  himself.  For  the  latter  has,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  condescended  once  more  to  interrupt 
the  contemplation  of  the  ocean — to  which,  he  informs  the 
world,  he  had  originally  proposed  devoting  the  entire  period 
of  his  exile — by  inditing  the  most  tremendous  rhapsody  which' 
has  ever  fallen  even  from  his  hyperprophetic  lips,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  once  for  all  learn  to  know  something  of  its 
greatest  men,  and  comprehend  the  relations  of  Job,  Rabelais, 
Ezekiel,  Shakspeare,  and  others.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that,  in  this  carnival  of  Shakspearolaters,  Germany 
would  remain  a silent  spectator.  In  the  first  place,  Germans  have 
naturally  a keen  nose  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a jubilee, 
whether  its  hero  be  a great  poet  of  the  past  or  a living  bm-go- 
master  of  the  present.  Amd  again,  they  have  always  given  us  to 
understand  that,  as  a true  appreciation  of  Shakspeare  originally 
came  from  Germany,  and  has  rarely  been  to  be  found  with  its 
true  flavour  elsewhere,  so  Shakspeare  “belongs,”  as  the  phrase  is, 
to  them*even  more  than  to  us.  No  English  lover  of  the  great  poet 
would  for  a moment  refuse  to  recognise  the  strong  impulse  given 
to  an  intelligent  study  of  him  by  the  Schlegels  and  their  literary , 
school  in  the  last  century,  or  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  Ger- 
vinus  and  others  in  our  own  days  towards  a critical  exegesis  of  his 
plays.  Further,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  day  a 
desh'e  to  see  Shakspeare  well  acted  would  be  more  easily  gratified 
at  Dresden,  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  than  in  London,  where  only  an 
occasional  play  is  produced  for  the  occasional  effulgence  of  some 
particular  star.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  demiir  to  the 
constant  claims  to  an  esoteric  comprehension  of  Shakspeare  which 
even  inferior  German  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  coolly  putting 
forward ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice  the  last,  and  probably  the  most  insane,  attempt  of  the 
kind. 

M.  Karl  Kosting,  a dramatic  writer  of  some  talent,  has  presented 
the  reading  public  of  Germany  (for  he  cannot  seriously  think  of 
the  stage  for  his  present  work)  with  what  he  calls  a dramatic 
oem,  but  what  in  the  theatrical  language  of  Paris  would  pro- 
ably  be  termed  a Salmagundis.  He  calls  his  play  “ Shaks- 
peare — a Winter  Night’s  Dream  ” — why,  is  not  very  evident. 
“ Shakspeare — n Nightmare,”  would  be  a designation  at  least 
equally  correct.  It  consists  of  a prologue,  of  which  the  time  is 
appropriately  laid  after,  instead  of  before,  the  events  which  take 
place  in  the  play ; of  five  acts  of  what  we  suppose  ought  to  be 
called  a life-drama ; and  of  an  epilogue  which,  at  all  events, 
deserves  its  name  with  a vengeance,  for  its  date  is  laid  somewhere 
about  the  period  of  Shakspeare’s  quatercentenary  in  the  twentieth 
centuiy.  The  life-drama  appeai-s  to  have  been  composed  by  a 
writer  who  combines  a superficial  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
and  mythical  events  of  Shakspeare’s  life  ■with  a very  intimate 
knowledge  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  From  the  latter  he  has  not  only 

♦ Shakspeare.  Fin  Winternachtslraum.  Drainatisches  Gedicht  von  Karl 
Kosting.  Wiesbaden : 1864. 
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borrowed  bis  metre,  but  plagiarised  ideas  and  even  verses  by  the 

g'oss.  Sbakspeare  is  made  habitually  to  speak  of  the  Deity  in  the 
miliar  language  of  the  Mepbistopbeles  of  that  tragedy,  and 
condescends  to  plagiarise  whole  lines  as  well  as  single  expressions. 
Thus  we  have  : — 

Und  thierischer  als  selbst  das  Thier  zu  sein — 

Was  macht  der  Alte  doch  fur  kindische  Streiche — 

Was  ihr  nicht  greifen  konnt,  das  lasst  euch  ungestort, 

Nur  was  ihr  seht,  konnt  ihr  begreifen  ; 

and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  “ If  these  he  not  Trinculo’s  legs, 
whose  be  they?  ” The  author  is  fain  to  insist  upon  the  originality 
of  his  character  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew,  who,  he  de- 
clares, is  “no  Mepbistopbeles.”  At  the  best,  he  is  Goethe’s 
Devil  turned  upside  down,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  development  by  suffering.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  working-out  of  an  allegorical  character  like  this  req^uires 
the  hand  of  a master;  and  M.  Kosting’s  Ahasuerus  is  not  a 
masterpiece.  Disguised  as  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Oharlecot’s  fool, 
he  is  in  the  first  act  the  instrument  of  Shakspeare’s  being  taken  up 
for  poaching,  of  which  he  is  innocent,  in  order  that  the  poet 
may  be  launched  upon  the  world  and  freed  from  the  cribbing 
and  confining  influences  around  him.  The  second  act  gives 
one  more  version  of  the  well-known  iSythical  scene  of 
Shakspeare’s  arraignment  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who,  by 
the  by,  is  indifferently  spoken  of  as  “ the  Sir  ” and  “ the 
Lord.”  M.  Kosting  introduces  the  Shakspeares  pire  et  mire, 
the  former  of  whom  curses,  while  the  latter  blesses,  their  offspring 
with  much  melodramatic  effect.  The  grand  homme  incompris  is 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  is  visited  by  Ahasuerus  under  the 
mask  of  an  old  man,  who  takes  off  his  chains  and  shows  him  the 
way  out.  The  hero  rushes  off  the  stage,  eager  to  woo  fame,  and 
expressing  only  his  regret  at  having  to  leave  a mother  “ who  was 
a severe  mother  to  him,  and  one  under  whose  yoke  he  sighed 
deeply ; but  who,  as  the  flood  of  tears  tells  him  at  the  horn’  of 
parting,  was,  after  all,  a mother.”  What  Shakspeare’s  remarks 
were  on  leaving  Stratford,  only  heaven — and  perhaps  Mr.  HaUi- 
well — knows;  but  we  may  venture  to  conjectoe  that  they  were 
either  something  very  unlike  the  above,  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  third  act  introduces  the  poet  as  an  anonymous  author  on 
the  threshold  of  national  fame.  He  is  envied  and  decried  by 
Greene,  who  for  his  part  “ writes  poetry  when  he  is  thirsty,”  by 
Marlowe,  who  writes  poetry  when  he  is  drunk,  and  the  other  poets ; 
and  he  is  swindled  out  of  the  profits  of  his  plays  by  Henslowe. 
After  this  insight  into  the  literary  life  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  we 
come  upon  a tumult,  in  which  Shakspeare  and  Marlowe  have 
just  drawn  their  swords  upon  one  another,  when  Ahasuerus  inter- 
poses in  the  disguise  of  a distinguished  nobleman.  His  next 
step  towards  the  development  of  Shakspeare  by  suffering 
is  to  make  a sort  of  Elizabethan  Werther  of  him,  by 
causing  him  to  fall  in  love  with  Amata,  a young  lady  of 
indefinite  longings,  whose  husband  is  absent  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Indies,  passim,  Shakspeare  and  Amata  proceed 
to  make  love  after  the  approved  Faust  fashion,  the  former  inter- 
mingling an  alarming  quantity  of  metaphysics  with  his  courtship. 
Whereupon  Amata,  seizing  Shakspeare’s  hand,  inquires,  after  the 
manner  of  her  prototype : — 

Confess  to  me,  William,  freely  and  openly, 

’ Nor  evade  me  this  time,  dear  man ; 

Tell  me  why  dost  thou  never  name  to  me  thy  parent’s  home. 
And  why,  when  I ask,  dost  thou  suddenly  become  silent  ? 

O my  loved  one,  my  whole  soul 

Loses  itself  in  thine,  as  dew  doth  in  the  rose,  &c.  &c. 

But  we  will  spare  our  readers  and  ourselves  any  further  pm'suit 
of  the  intricate  windings  of  M.  Kbsting’s  mysterious  plot. 
Shakspeare,  after  delighting  Queen  Elizabeth  by  his  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  is  told  to  ask  a boon  from  her;  and  characteristically 
demands  the  oflice  of  “ Master  of  Bevels,”  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a chance  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  British  theatre. 
It  is  sneeringly  refused  him  by  the  despotic  Queen,  whom 
he  has  insulted  by  addressing  her  as  wise  instead 
of  as  beautiful ; and  the  consolation  which  he  finds 

in  Amata’s  love  is  rudely  taken  away  from  him  by  the 
unexpected  return  of  her  husband.  But  it  appears,  from  the 
observations  of  Ahasuerus,  that  this  is  all  as  it  should  be  for  the 
development  both  of  Shakspeare  and  Amata,  who  returns  after  a 
pleasant  out-of-doors  experience  to  her  confiding  husband ; and 
the  Wandering  Jew,  being  endowed  with  immortality,  can  cheer- 
fully afibrd  to  let  himself  be  stabbed  by  the  irate  poet.  The 
opening  of  the  last  act  finds  Shakspeare  by  the  grave  of  his 
mother,  the  usual  resort  of  the  heroes  of  life-dramas  and  life- 
novels,  when  they  and  the  authors  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  tether.  So  Lenau’s  Faust,  who  is  to  Goethe’s  what  this 
Shakspeare  is  to  the  real  one,  sits  in  a thunderstorm  by  his 
mother’s  grave,  and  “pense  a sa  pauvre  mere,”  when  the  author  is 
hesitating  as  to  what  turn  he  shall  take  next.  However,  the  Shak- 
speare of  the  life-drama  is  brought  round  by  another  appeai’ance 
of  his  genius  Ahasuerus,  is  reconciled  to  his  family,  serenely 
makes  over  Amata  to  her  husband,  and  annoimces  his  intention 
of  writing  a series  of  his  most  interesting  dramas,  of  which  he 
favom's  the  audience  with  a synopsis. 

But  if  the  play  itself  is  excessively  grand,  the  epilogue  is  simply 
sublime.  For  in  it  the  author  raises  his  voice  and  prophesies,  and 
we  learn,  as  we  had  already  guessed  from  the  prologue,  that 
Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  good  time  coming, 
when- theatres  will  take  the  place  of  churches,  and  true  culture 
will  spread  from  Shakspeare’s  own  land  of  Germany  over  the  uui- 


verse._  It  would  be  a pity  not  to  quote  the  stage-directions  of  this 
magnificent  scene,  as  it  is  improbable  that  this  view  of  the  theatre 
of  the  future  will  ever  be  presented  to  a spectator’s  eye  on  the 
boards  of  a theatre  of  the  present : — 

A German  tovm  in  the  twentieth  century.  Popular  festival.  The  scene 
is  round  the  theatre,  which  is  built  in  noble  style,  and  adorned  with  wreaths 
andGennan  flags.  View  in  the  distance  of  a stream  laden  with  boats,  and 
well-tilled  fields,  and  railways,  of  enclosures  for  gymnastics  and  shooting- 
matches.  Evening  twilight.  Ahasuerus  as  Prince,  with  Shakspeare, 
standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  theatre,  both  in  modem  dress.  Everywhere 
enthusiastic  crowds  surging  round  the  marble  statues  of  German  poets  and 
heroes,  which  are  illuminated  and  hung  with  wreaths.  On  the  tribunes, 
women  and  maidens  in  festive  apparel.  Music  and  acclamations  of  joy 
accompany  a singing-club  approaching  with  torches  and  flags. 

Me.an while,  and  until  tbe  twentieth  century  arrives,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  author  of  this  serious  burlesque  has  not  con- 
trived to  write  the  greatest  nonsense  which  has  been  written  about 
Shakspeare  in  the  nineteenth,  which  is  saying  a great  deal.  Many 
humiliations  cannot  be  reserved  for  the  memory  of  Nature’s 
favourite  child  after  he  has  been  turned  into  the  spasmodic  hero 
of  a spasmodic  rhapsody. 


THE  INVASION  OF  DENMAEK.* 

IT  is  required,  in  a Special  Correspondent,  that  a man  be  found 
impartial.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have 
no  opinion  at  all  upon  the  events  he  describes ; but  it  is  desirable 
that  this  opinion  should  be  derived  from  a study  of  facts, 
and  not  from  prejudices  of  race,  or  class,  or  origin.  In  this 
way  it  will  at  least  be  open  to  the  correction  and  modification 
resulting  from  wider  knowledge  and  more  accurate  observa- 
tion. So,  again,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  his  letters 
should  be  limited  to  bare  narration,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  comment  upon  the  meaning  of  what  is  passing  around  him. 
But  here  the  absence  of  any  preconceived  conclusions  is  even  more 
important — partly  because  fallacies  of  inference  are  more  subtle 
than  fallacies  of  observation,  and  a man  will  often  interpret  wrongly 
what  he  sees  rightly;  and  partly  because  the  speculations  of  a Special 
Correspondent  are  supposed  by  many  readers  to  have  a peculiar 
value  from  being  inspired  on  the  spot.  Consequently,  if  his  political 
fancies,  instead  of  being  “engendered  in  the  eyes,”  have  been 
brought  out  with  him  from  England,  like  a case  of  preserved  meats, 
packed  ready  for  re-exportation,  they  will  assume  a value  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
the  Times  should  have  chosen  Mr.  Gallenga  as  its  representative  in 
the  Danish  camp.  We  have  no  wish  to  dispute  his  merits  as  a 
newspaper  historian.  He  is  reasonably  picturesque  and  sufiiciently 
flippant.  But  an  Italian  can  hardly  be  an  impartial  spectator  of  a 
contest  in  which  Austria  is  one  of  the  parties ; and  although  Mr. 
Gallenga  makes  many  efibrfcs  to  separate  Austria  from  Germany,  and 
to  regard  the  former  as  a “Power  of  Evil”  from  which  the  latter  is 
struggling  to  get  free,  still  he  cannot  always  be  true  to  his  klein- 
deutsch  resolutions,  and  Germany  occasionally  comes  in  for  her  full 
share  of  his  dislike.  In  a case  where  appearances  are  so  completely 
against  the  stronger  combatant,  impartiality  is  more  than  usually 
desirable  ; and  there  was  no  need  to  throw  any  additional  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  attainment  by  commissioning  “ an  Italian, 
and  a patriot,  and  an  old  conspirator  ” to  describe  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  in  the  principal  English  newspaper.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  how  large  a part  of  the  ill  feeling  shown  towards  us  on 
the  Continent  is  caused  by  the  persistent  disregard  with  which  we 
treat  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  every  other  nation,  France 
perhaps  excepted ; and  the  fact  that  we  do  so  is  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  the  imperfect  or  erroneous  information  upon  which  our 
conclusions  are  often  founded.  We  see  Europe  through  a refracting 
medium,  and  then  complain  that  it  is  irritated  at  our  blame  and 
misconstrues  our  praise.  No  doubt  the  people  whom  we  criticise 
are  at  least  as  much  in  fault  as  om’selves,  but  at  all  events  their 
error  is  of  a more  ordinary  and  more  excusable  kind.  They  sin 
from  ignorance,  we  from  inaccurate  knowledge ; and  we  have  the 
additional  dissatisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  same  cost  and 
trouble  which  are  often  expended  upon  getting  the  facts  coloured 
would  have  availed,  if  thej  had  been  better  bestowed,  to  secure  them 
in  their  native  significance.  We  can  hardly  expect  a change  for 
the  better  so  long  as  impartiality  is  not  thought  a qualification 
worth  attending  to  in  the  selection  of  a Special  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Gallenga’s  antecedents  provided  him  at  the  very  outset  with 
a difficulty  to  be  got  over.  At  first  sight,  the  war  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  looks  very  much  like  a struggle  between  rival  races.  If 
this  is  the  true  explanation,  how  is  an  Italian  to  deal  with  it  ? If 
he  sides  with  the  Danes,  he  is  false  to  the  theory  of  nationality ; if 
he  takes  part  with  the  people  of  the  Duchies,  he  admits  that  for 
once  Austria  is  on  the  right  side.  It  seems  as  though  he  would 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  either  his  principles  or  his  instincts.  Mr. 
Gallenga  contrives  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  asserting  that, 
in  the  case  of  Schleswig,  there  are  other  ideas  at  work  besides  that 
of  nationality.  The  gold  is  mixed  with  dross,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  obliged  to  accej)t  it  as  genuine  metal.  “ In  Italy,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  conducted  our  movements  on  somewhat  ditt'erent  prin- 
ciples, and  went  to  work  on  a more  practical  plan.  We  did  not 
urn’oU  old  parchments,  and  stand  on  the  ground  of  exploded  feudal 
rights.  We  claimed  Italy  for  the  Italians,  and  made  no  fuss  about 
disputed  succession,  or  the  terms  of  treaties.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is,  in  the  main,  a true  statement  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
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instance,  nationality  had  very  little  to  do  with  tho  question^  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  coniphiiuts  of  the  people  of  tho  Hucliies, 
whether  tliey  were  well-founded  or  not,  involved  charges  of  dis- 
tinct violation  of  charters,  promises,  and  contracts.  They  rested 
on  historical  rather  than  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  grievance 
was  not  that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  that,  being  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  governed 
his  dominions  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  had  promised  he  would 
not  govern  them.  In  1852,  Frederick  VII.  gave  a promise  that 
no  common  Constitution  for  the  entire  Monarchy  should  bo  put  in 
force  without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  States  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  to  incorporate  Schleswig 
with  Denmark,  and  that  the  rights  of  his  (iorman  subjects 
in  the  latter  Duchy  should  be  maintained  without  diminution. 
Whether,  indeed,  these  promises  could  have  been  fulfilled,  or 
whether  “ the  King-Duke  ” did  not  find  himself  committed,  in 
his  twofold  capacity,  to  the  performance  of  incompatible  obliga- 
tions, is  another  question ; but  tho  fact  that  the  common  Consti- 
tution was  not  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Estates,  and  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  mcorporate  Schleswig  with  Denmark  as  well 
as  to  denationalize  the  German  portion  of  the  population,  is  not 
denied.  Grievances  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  an  Italian  but  a 
poor  basis  for  a revolution ; but  Englishmen,  who  inherit  a freedom 
which  has  slowly  broadened  down  from  “old  parchments”  and 
“ feudal  rights,”  cannot,  at  least  with  any  consistency,  accept  this 
contemptuous  estimate.  Where  the  influence  of  nationality  did 
make  itself  felt  in  the  question  was  in  the  readiness  of  Germany 
to  intervene;  and  here,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Gallenga  seems 
quite  unable  to  recognise  it.  “ The  Constitution  of  Sicily,”  he 
says,  “ that  of  Hungary,  of  Poland,  &c.,  rested  on  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, but  the  violation  of  such  compacts  was  in  all  cases  effected 
with  impunity,  unless  the  people,  who  alone  were  the  inte- 
rested parties,  had  power  to  demand  their  due.”  Mr. 
Gallenga  forgets  that  all  these  were  instances  of  stipula- 
tions entered  into  with  Powers  not  directly  interested  in  their 
being  carried  out.  Wherever  there  has  been  any  exception 
to  this  rule — as  in  the  case  of  the  treaties  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  defining  the  position  of  the  Greek  Christians — “ the  viola- 
tion of  such  compacts  ” has  never  been  “ effected  with  impunity 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that,  if  the  Venetians  had  certain  political 
rights  secured  to  them  by  a treaty  between  Austria  and  Italy,  the 
latter  Power  would  show  any  hesitation  in  at  once  insisting  on 
their  maintenance. 

Speculations  as  to  the  result  of  a partition  of  Schleswig  have 
now  lost  all  their  value,  but  Mr.  Gallenga  points  out  one  circum- 
stance which  would  alone  have  made  the  success  and  the  per- 
manence of  any  such  arrangement  something  more  than  doubtful. 
If  the  Duchies  are  separated  from  Denmark,  “ three-fifths  of  the 
Danish  population  will  have  to  bear,  not  only-the  whole  of  the 
old  burdens,  but  also  the  additional  charges  of  the  war.”  The 
inhabitants  of  Denmark  Proper  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  this  unpleasant  readjustment,  and  they  might  even  find 
some  compensation  for  it  in  the  increased  consolidation  of  the 
Monarchy.  But  the  people  of  Northern  Schleswig,  who  are  violently 
hostile  to  any  separation  from  the  political  unity  with  which  they 
are  historically  connected,  would  have  neither  the  same  consolation 
nor  the  same  patience ; and  the  idea  of  a reunited  Schleswig,  with 
the  promise  of  easy  taxes,  might  prove  attractive  enough  to  efface 
the  recollection  of  ethnological  distinctions.  A good  deal  of  use- 
less speculation  might  have  been  spared  if  we  had  kept  in 
mind  that,  throughout  the  Duchy,  though  the  adjective  may 
be  “ Danish  ” or  “ German,”  the  substantive  is  invariably 
“ Schleswiger.”  Mr.  Gallenga’s  prophecies  of  the  danger  to  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  Duchies  being  imited  to  Germany  are 
more  interesting,  if  not  more  important.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  share  his  fears.  The  creation  of  a German  fleet  will  not  be 
quite  the  same  thing  as  the  establishment  of  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  Germany;  and  if  England  has  survived  the  fortification  of 
Cherbourg,  we  doubt  whether  her  existence  will  be  seriously  put 
in  peril  by  Kiel  becoming  a Federal  port.  Even  the  scheme  of  a 

ship  canal  from  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  or  from  that  of  Eckernforde, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Eider  at  Tdnning,  thus  joining  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea,”  has  for  us  no  terrors ; and  we  can  con- 
template, with  no  unpleasant  emotion,  the  possibility  of  English 
ships  being  saved  the  circumnavigation  of  a peninsula  which  is  “ in 
the  winter  season  the  terror  of  mariners.”  If,  indeed,  there  were 
any  danger  of  Germany  becoming  that  formidable  and  aggressive 
Power  which  Mr.  Gallenga,  in  common  with  some  other  English 
journalists,  seems  to  fear  it  may,  the  matter  would  be  more  serious ; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  he  relies  does  not  in  the  least  behr  out  his 
conclusion.  It  is  argued  that,  because  the  Germans  have  shown 
such  wonderful  imanimity  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  they 
want  nothing  but  the  opportunity  of  an  aggressive  war  to  induce 
them  at  any  time  to  lay  aside  all  their  dissensions  and  to  become 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe.  The  real  character  of  the  present 
contest  is  not  much  to  the  purpose ; the  important  consideration  is, 
in  what  light  does  it  present  itself  to  the  German  mind  ? And  the 
true  answer  to  this  question  is,  simply  as  a war  undertaken  to 
prevent  a portion  of  the  German  race  and  name  from  absorption 
in  an  alien  nationality.  It  is  this  belief  which  has  given  such 
strength  to  the  national  resolve.  The  Germans  may  be  quite  wrong 
in  their  interpretation  of  facts,  but  their  own  conviction  is  that 
they  are  simply  resisting  the  loss  of  another  Alsace ; and  the  fact 
that  they  can  unite  for  such  an  object  as  this  argues  nothing  as  to 
the  probability  of  their  doing  so  under  wholly  diflerent  condi- 
tions. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Prusfia,  if  she-  had  the  power. 


might  not  want  tho  will  to  cvbnd  her  ov/n  dominions  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbours ; but  in  an  atleiiipt  ol  this  descrip- 
tion slie  could  scarcely  count  on  Austria  as  an  ally.  _ And, 
so  far  as  the  present  war  has  developed  any  new  tendency,  it  has 
rather  been  in  tho  direction  of  a closer  union  among  the  smaller 
States,  with  tho  view  of  counterbalancing  the  excessive  intiuenee 
of  the  two  Groat  Powers  in  the  Diet.  All  experience  seems  to 
show  that,  if  a Federation  is  to  become  formidable  for  ofience,  its 
first  step  towards  this  end  must  be  to  divest  itself,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  its  strictly  Federal  character ; and  it  is  dilllcult  to  see  any 
traces  of  such  a process  in  the  present  instance.  Austria  and 
Prussia  are  no  more  disposed  than  they  ever  were  to  accept  the 
second  place,  and  the  world  is  not  yet  so  altered  that  a divided 
headship  can  be  anything  but  an  element  of  weakness.  Recent 
German  policy  may  have  sins  enough  to  answer  for,  but  to  repre- 
sent it  as  involving  any  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  is 
entirely  to  misinterpret  its  whole  character  and  purpose. 


STORIES  BY  M.  JULES  JAKIN.* 

M JULES  JANIN  has  collected  into  a volume,  and  pub- 
e lished  under  an  ad  captanduin  title,  some  of  his  fugitive 
contributions  to  the  lightest  of  all  light  literatures.  We  have 
nothing  in  English  which  exactly  corresponds'  to'  that  airy  trifle 
which  our  vivacious  neighbours  call  an  “ historiette,”  and  which 
would  be  nothing  without  its  peculiar  point  and  sparkle. 
There  is  no  great  taste  in  this  country  for  short  detached 
stories.  The  novel-reading  public  likes  food  of  a more 
solid  kind,  and  works  of  more  sustained  interest.  The 
exigencies  of  the  railway  traveller,  it  is  true,  have  created  a 
demand  for  reading  of  a piecemeal  and  anecdotic  kind.  In  the 
train,  a book  that  can  be  read  by  instalments,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  just  the  sort  of  book  you  want.  A volume  which 
you  can  take  up  as  you  leave  one  station,  and  lay  down  with  a 
sense  of  gratified  curiosity  as  you  glide  into  the  next,  is  the  one 
best  calculated  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  a journey.  But 
a series  of  tales  from  an  English  pen,  though  it  may  answer  this 
purpose  among  others,  shows  very  little  family  likeness  to  a series 
of  French  historiettes.  The  two  things  are  as  difierent  as  roast 
beef  and  whipped  cream.  There  is  wonderfully  little  substance 
about  the  latter  article,  and  the  random  sketches  thrown  off  by  a 
French  feuilletoniste  somewhat  resepble  it  in  consistency.  The 
literary  and  the  culinary  art  have  this  feature  in  common — that  out 
of  the  scantiest  materials- something  palatable  and  piquant  may 
be  produced  by  a little  delicate  and  scientific  manipulation.  M. 
Jules  Janin  possesses  the  requisite  lightness  of  hand  for  this  sort  of 
work.  He  understands  the  secret  of  making  an  appetizing  dish  from 
meagre  ingredients.  What  it  lacks  in  solidity,  he  makes  up  in  flavour 
and  piquancy.  There  is  not  much  fibre  in  these  stories,  which 
the  author  modestly  describes,  at  starting,  as  so  slight  that  they 
will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  But,  however  evanescent,  they 
are  told  with  the  ease  and  lucidity  of  a master  in  the  art  of 
relating.  The  lighter  the  texture  of  literary  work,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  charm  of  manner  or  its  absence.  M.  Jules 
Janin  has  that  happy  knack  of  telling  a story  which  his  country- 
men eminently  possess  and  so  assiduously  cultivate.  He  prattles 
on  through  his  little  budget  of  fiction  pleasantly  enough, 
transporting  his  reader  from  Paris  to  the  provinces,  from 
Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  sirens  of  Mabille,  and  enlivening 
his  sketches  of  men  and  manners  by  an  undercurrent  of  satu'e. 
He  is  never  dull,  except  when  he  tries  to  be  moral. 

Apropos  of  his  own  vanity  in  consolidating  such  trivial  matter 
into  a volume,  M.  Jules  Janin  tells  a good  story  of  a general  of  the 
Capuchins  who  happened  to  enter  Paris,  on  a mission  from  thePope, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  King  of  France  was  expected  in  his 
capital,  and  mistook  the  ovation  to  the  monarch  for  one  to 
himself.  The  streets  were  thronged,  banners  waved,  bells  rang, 
all  was  joy  and  festivity.  “Ah!”  murmured  the  good  father 
at  each  step  of  his  progress,  “it  is  too  great  an  honour 
for  a poor  soul  like  me ! ” As  he  advanced,  the  decorations  grew 
more  and  more  gorgeous — choice  tapestry  draped  the  houses,  and 
a fountain  of  Burgundy  played  in  the  street,  from  which  a Naiad 
filled  him  a foaming  goblet.  “ Ah ! ” minmui’ed  the  good  father  still, 
“ what  honour  they  pay  me ; what  happiness ! ” At  last  he  reached 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  Court  was  stationed  resplendent 
with  diamonds  and  lace,  and  where  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
descried  in  full  dress,  surrounded  by  his  clergj^  Cries  of  “ There 
he  is!  there  he  is!”  burst  from  the  assembled  multitudes ; the 
cannon  roared,  fireworks  blazed,  and,  to  crown  all,  an  angel  with 
flaming  wings  descended  from  a cloud,  torch  in  hand,  and  lighted 
a fragrant  bonfire  of  cedar  and  incense.  “Ah  ! ” cried  the  general 
of  the  Capuchins,  “ it  is  too  much  ! ” In  an  instant  aU  became 
quiet ; the  pageant  had  vanished.  The  King  had  re-entered 
his  palace  at  Versailles,  the  angel  retned  into  his  cloud, 
and  the  general  of  Capuchins  entered  the  great  Capuchin 
monastery,  where  he  was  secretly  rather  sm-prised  to  find  that  not  a 
single  Capuchin  expected  him.  The  pendant  to  this  anecdote  of 
priestly  vanity  is  even  better.  Pirou,  the  poet  and  wit,  tired 
one  day  with  a country  ramble,  sat  down  to  rest  on  a bank  of 
turf.  Just  as  he  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  temporary 
escape  from  the  fatigues  of  notoriety,  and  dilating  rapturously  on 
the  simple  delights  of  the  country,  a farmer  passed,  and  made 
him  a profound  bow.  He  had  not  sat  long  before  a handsome 
peasant  girl  approached,  and  laid  a bouquet  of  fresh  hawthorn  on 
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the  hank  -where  he  sat.  Next,  two  well-known  Parisian  ladies 
passed,  and,  rising  erect  in  their  carriage,  turned  towards  Piron, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Finally,  a brilliant  young  colonel  of 
the  Royal  Guard  passed  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and,  as  they  went 
by,  the  whole  squadron  presented  arms.  Overwhelmed  by  this 
last  proof  of  the  seemingly  unusual  homage  to  his  genius,  Piron 
rapturously  declared  that,  after  what  had  happened  to  him  that 
day,  nothing  could  hereafter  astonish  him.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
at  .all  astonished  to  see  a Knight  of  St.  Louis,  -with  white  hair  and 
naked  head,  and  a brow  seamed  with  scars,  kneeling  at  his  feet. 
But  he  rose  abashed,  and,  with  a bow,  went  his  way.  Had  he 
looked  behind,  a cruel  surprise  awaited  him,  which  is  best  con- 
veyed in  M.  Janin’s  own  lauguage : — 

All  these  things  had  Piron  seen  -with  his  otvti  eyes.  Only  he  had  not  seen, 
above  the  old  heech-tree,  in  a natural  niche  which  the  rain  and  time  had 
hollowed,  an  image  of  our  Lady  of  Auteuil,a  holy  image  brought  from  Rome 
as  a present  to  his  sister  the  Canoness  by  the  Cardinal  De  Teucin,  an  image 
which  worked  miracles.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  this  image,  he  had  taken  to 
himself  aU  these  acts  of  devotion. 

There  is  one  characteristic  feature  in  this  volume.  The  French 
mind  dearly  loves  a surprise,  a sudden  turning  of  the  tables,  an 
unexpected  checkmate.  Even  in  their  literature  — in  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  at  least  — our  neighbours  exhibit  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gamin.  A love  of  mischief  is  its  key-note. 
Some  one  is  always  being  metaphorically  tripped  up  and  rolled  in 
the  mud.  The  fools  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  rogues,  and  meet 
with  no  pity.  They.are  sent  sprawling  without  remorse.  In 
some  ingenious  manner  the  victim  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  discomfitui-e,  and  springs  a mine  upon  himself.  In  the 
story  called  “Retaliation,”  an  obtuse  husband,  intent  on  his 
dectioneering  prospects,  takes  his  -wife  into  the  country  on  a can- 
vassing expedition.  Chance  directs  their  steps  to  the  chateau 
of  a former  suitor  of  the  lady,  whom  she  had  refused,  though 
he  was  a soldier  and  a baron,  and  very  handsome,  and  an 
exquisite  waltzer,  and  only  middle-aged  after  all.  But  he 
had  announced  his  intention  of  tm-ning  farmer,  and  this  was  a 
fatal  objection  in  the  young  lady’s  eyes,  who  was  bent  on  ob- 
taining a Parisian  husband.  There  are  farmers,  however,  and 
farmers.  The  rustic  baron  is  equally  fascinating  in  the  disguise 
of  a labourer  pulling  the  traveller’s  carriage  out  of  the  mud,  and 
presiding  at  his  o-wn  table  in  the  most  perfect  costume,  -with  the 
riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  his  breast.  Madame  de 
Marbois  is  effectually  cured  of  her  dislike  of  the  country,  and  her 
clever  Parisian  spouse,  who  is  always  trying  to  out-wit  some 
one,  is  egregiously  outwitted  himself.  There  are  two  delicious 
touches  in  this  amusing  rechauffe  of  a very  old  subject.  Madame 
de  Marbois’s  fidelity  to  her  husband  is  undermined  by  the  disgust 
she  feels  at  seeing  him  so  polite  to  his  constituents;  and  the 
baron  justifies  his  seduction  of  the  lady  on  the  ground  that  her 
husband  had  tried  to  jockey  him  in  a bargain  for  a picture. 

“ Les  Harpagons  ” is  a story  of  somewhat  more  elaborate  kind, 
the  point  of  -which  consists  in  the  scheme  of  a vindictive  general  to 
luin  a worthy  family  named  Pagon,  by  playing  a trick  which  their 
name  suggested.  The  only  injury  which  M.  Pagon  had  committed 
was  that  of  ha-ying  purchased  an  estate  from  the  general  which 
-ultimately  proved  of  great  value,  and  on  which  M.  Pagon  had 
built  a new  suburb.  In  an  e-vil  hour  he  is  induced  to  advertise 
that  any  one  wishing  to  give  a name  to  his  streets  or  squares  may 
do  so  on  payment  of  a certain  sum.  Thereupon  the  general’s 
nephew,  a lively  young  viscount,  seeks  an  interview  with  the 
proprietor,  and  offers  him  io,ooo  francs  if  he  -will  consent  to  give 
to  his  new  block  of  buildings  the  folio-wing  name — Passage  des 
Harpagons.  The  good  bourgeois  falls  into  the  trap,  but  not 
before  the  susceptible  viscount  had  seen  and  fallen  in  love  -with 
his  daughter.  The  mischief,  however,  is  past  recall ; the  populace 
rise  to  the  cry  “ d has  les  Harpagons ! ” and  break  M.  Pagon’s 
windows.  His  tenants  come  upon  him  for  compensation,  the 
property  is  depreciated,  and,  warned  by  this  experience,  the  cwner 
agrees  to  sell  it  to  its  former  possessor.  The  viscount  is  duly 
penitent,  the  lovers  are  made  happy,  and  the  general  chuckles 
over  the  recovery  of  his  land,  till  one  fine  day  he  is  made  more 
furious  than  ever  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1 848,  which 
puts  an  extinguisher  on  his  building  speculation.  “ Theodora  ” is  a 
sketch  of  a celebrity  of  the  demi-monde,  half  actress,  half  courtezan, 
who  makes  an  unexpected  descent  upon  one  of  her  old  admirers  in 
Britanny.  Count  Ernest  had  married  in  the  meantime  a jealous 
young  wife,  who  at  first  viewed  Madlle.  Theodora  with  suspicion. 
The  domestic  peace  of  the  Breton  couple  is  saved  by  the  quick  wit  of 
the  theatrical  lady,  who  passes  herself  off  as  a fashionable  Parisian 
modiste  on  a tour  in  the  pro-vinces,  and  who  is  compelled,  in  that 
assumed  character,  with  many  a sigh,  to  part  -with  all  her 
beautiful  dresses  and  jewels.  There  is  a double  surprise  in  this 
little  one-act  comedy — first  for  the  count,  when  the  carriage 
which  was  to  bring  his  wife’s  cousin  on  a visit  brings  to  his  door 
his  old  Parisian  fiame ; and  next  for  Madlle.  Theodora,  when  she 
is  caught  in  her  o-wn  trap,  and  reluctantly  forced  to  sell  all  her 
fine  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  “False  Confidences”  is  a story 
which  M.  Jules  Janin  puts  in  the  mouth  of  that  mysterious 
personage,  the  Count  of  St.  Germain.  It  turns  on  a hoax,  of 
which  a certain  Spanish  ambassador  was  the  victim.  A brother 
grandee  -writes  in  great  distress  that  his  son  and  heir  has  con- 
ti-acted  an  engagement  to  marry  below  his  rank,  and  is  in  hiding 
with  his  mistress  in  Holland,  where  his  Excellency  resided.  The 
letter  is  a forgery,  but,  on  the  strength  of  it,  the  ambassador  pro- 
ceeds to  arrest  the  well-known  Marion  I’Escaut  and  one  of  her 
lovers,  who  seemed  to  answer  the  description  of  the  disconsolate 


father.  Having  lavished  a great  deal  of  pity  on  the  lady,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money,  by  way  of  consolation,  on  the  partner  of  her 
escapade,  the  solemn  Spaniard  discovers  that  he  has  been  the 
dupe  of  an  adventuress,  and  is  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  Of  the 
remaining  stories,  “ Le  Treizieme  Arrondissement  ” depicts  some 
scenes  of  fast  life  in  Paris ; while  “ Les  Insomnies  d’Eutyphron  ” 
is  a moral  fable,  incidcating  the  wisdom  of  bearing  pain  with 
patience  and  dignity. 

There  is  an  odd  mixture  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  whole  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  of  farce  and  sentiment.  The  characters  of  the 
French  vaudeville  or  novel  act  like  monkeys  and  talk  like  angels. 
They  obey  alternately  the  promptings  of  a love  of  the  mischievous 
and  a love  of  the  sublime.  It  is  the  blending  of  these  two  cur- 
rents, the  jumble  of  these  two  elements,  which  appears  to  English 
ideas  absurd.  Sentiment,  in  the  hands  of  a French  novelist, 
is  wedded  to  the  broadest  fun,  and  looms  out  of  the  most  comic 
surroundings.  It  is,  too,  an  important  part  of  his  machinery,  used 
to  a great  extent  as  the  deus  ex  macliind  to  intervene  at  the 
critical  moment  and  cut  the  knot.  It  provokes  a smile  from  an 
English  reader  to  hear  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  and  touching  little 
dramas  of  the  purlieus  of  the  stage  and  Mabille.  But  M.  Jules 
Janin  is  quite  unconscious  of  any  absurdity  in  such  an  association 
of  ideas.  He  shares  the  national  predilection  for  sentiment.  He 
tells  us,  for  instance,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  that  these 
stories  are  the  expression  of  his  springtide  reveries,  jotted  off  in 
the  favourite  corner  of  his  garden,  amidst  the  piping  of  the  black- 
bird and  the  warbling  of  the  linnet,  and  so  forth.  One  expects, 
after  this  little  gush,  a series  of  short  idyls,  instead  of  a set  of 
sketches  of  ultra-Parisian  life.  The  blackbirds  and  linnets  who 
inspire  M.  Jules  Janin  are  evidently  blackbirds  and  linnets  -with 
cockney  tastes. 


COLONEL  CAMPBELL’S  INDIAN  JOURNAL.* 

LOYAL  little  woodcut — which,  if  our  recollections  of  twenty 
years  ago  are  correct,  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  place — identifies  the  author  of  the  Old  Forest 
Ranger  with  Colonel  Campbell  of  Skipness,  a gentleman  who 
has  earned  a sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  an  authority  in  all 
matters  of  woodcraft  and  what  old  writers  used  to  call  venerie. 
The  present  volume  will  confirm  his  prerogative  in  this  respect, 
were  it  needed,  and  will  extend  his  reputation  as  a singula,rly 
careful  and  graphic  -writer.  One  characteristic  little  Scotticism 
exnepted,  which  we  by  no  means  wish  to  see  cancelled  in  a future 
edition — where  he  speaks  of  his  spending  his  boyish  summers  in 
the  Highlands  “ studying,  by  way  of,  with_  a private  tutor  — 
there  is  nothing  throughout  the  volume  which  the  best  English 
writer  might  not  gladly  have  written  ; and  his  power  of  description 
of  Indian  scenery,  his  exact  knuwdedge  of  the  habits  of  animals, 
and  the  quaint  subtle  bits  of  savoir  faire  that  meet  us  in  every 
other  page  make  a volume  of  very  unusual  merit.  While  we  ore 
speaking  of  the  second  edition  which  we  hope  is  inevitable,  -we 
venture  upon  -two  suggestions.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  quite 

like  the  hberty  taken  with  proper  names.  “ Mrs.  E. ” 

“ Miss  L. ” and  “ Cousin  Tom  ” may  be  fairly  enough  veiled, 

though  even  this  is  scarcely  advisable ; but  “ Hester  ” ought  not  to 
appear,  nor  (perhaps)  “ Lushington.”  If  they  are  stiU  living,  they 
-will  scarcely  admire  the  involuntary  publicity ; if  not — we  need  not 
finish  the  sentence.  And  again,  though  perhaps  the  indiscretions  of 
a Goa  friar  of  thirty  years  ago  need  not  trouble  us  much  more  than 
they  probably  trouble  him,  we  fail  to  see  the  logic,  or  the  wit,  of 
the  post-prandial  exhibition  of  a scoundrelly  old  semi-clerical  snob. 
If  a skinny  mendicant  intrudes  himself  unasked  at  breakfast,  it 
may  be  well  enough  to  give  him  a meal ; but,  after  the  first 
evidence  of  his  too  literal  anxiety  to  break  his  fast  (it  was  in 
Lent  that  the  poor  friar  sinned),  it  was  hardly  right  to  ask  him  to 
dinner,  something  less  than  right  to  ply  him  with  vrine,  and 
something  considerably  less  than  right  to  print  the  unhappy 
result  at  the  interval  of  a generation.  A joke  is  a joke,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  forgiven  to  the  young  Jungle- wallah  of  perhaps 
twenty  summers;  but  the  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  should  have 
“ pruned  his  words.”  The  scene  will  raise  many  an  unthinking- 
laugh;  we  hope,  also,  a sigh  or  two  here  and  there  for  aU 
the  persons  concerned  in  it.  We  have  our  own  controversy  with 
Rome,  and  we  are  not  slow  to  speak  it  out ; but  it  is 
Non  tali  auxilio,  non  defensoribus  istis, 

that  we  wish  to  fight  our  battle.  The  passage  is  a blot  on  an 
otherwise  faidtless  book. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  fault-finding.  Colonel  Campbell 
is  every  inch  a sportsman,  and  one  of  the  very  best  type.  He 
was,  he  says,  born  a hunting  animal.  His  education  was,  for  the 
purpose,  splendid.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a child ; but 
his  mother — an  Englishwoman,  who  had  travelled  much,  and  pos- 
sessed “ the  courtlj'  manner  of  a well-bred  lady  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,” with  “a  dash  of  the  Spartan  in  her”— brought  up  her  boys 
to  follow  the  keeper  through  bush  and  brake,  “ riding  Highland 
ponies  with  nothing  but  a halter,  and  going  to  sea  in  open  boats 
in  all  weathers,”  and  to  “tend  the  ladies  like  well-bred  pages  in 
the  drawing-room.”  The  book-learning  was  a little  neglected, 
perhaps;  but  this  is  the  education  that  makes  men.  In  1830 
Colonel  Campbell  went  out  to  India  as  a subaltern;  and,  with 
however  little  Latin  or  Greek,  he  had  learnt  how  to  write 
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in  plain  English  an  account  of  a storm  at  sea  •which  ■we  scai'cely 
remember  to  have  seen  ec^uallcd.  True,  the  “venerable  Rector 
of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  politely  informed  him  that  ho 
was  quite  right  in  choosing  the  profession  of  a soldier,  as  he  was 
just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  make  capital  food  for  powder,  but  would 
never  be  good  for  anything  else  ” ; but  this  only  shows  the  wealr 
point  in  tlie  Scottish  educational  system.  In  England,  the  head 
master  knows  pretty  well  all  about  his  boys  by  the  time  they  are 
nineteen,  and  can  give  discriminating  testimony  about  every  boy 
in  his  school ; and  the  reason  is,  that  they  are  all  “ in  houses  ” — 
tutors’,  dames’,  or  other.  Anyhow,  they  are  all  well  in  hand. 
In  Scotland,  it  is  a gigantic  system  of  day-school.  And  what  can 
the  master  know  of  boys  who  are  only  under  his,  or  anybody  else’s, 
eye  during  school-hours  ? The  playground  is,  after  all,  the  place 
where  at  least  one-half  of  what  boys  are  made  of  is  best  tested  ; 
aud'if  play  has  of  late  encroached  too  much  on  work  of  other  sorts, 
it  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  enabling  masters,  when  they 
will  take  the  trouble,  to  map  out  the  futm'e  man  -with  very  tolerable 
exactness.  In  later  years.  Colonel  Campbell  had  a good  laugh 
with  his  “ venerable  preceptor  ” over  the  absurd  mistake ; but  it 
would  be  an  unpleasant  task  to  record  how  many  persons  have 
been  sent  astray  for  life  by  some  such  idle  criticism. 

Colonel  Campbell,  as  we  have  said,  was  a born  sportsman.  The 
curious  reader,  therefore,  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  looking 
in  his  pages  for  aught  like  “ manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,” 
“missionary  exertions,”  Indian  politics,  or  useful  knowledge  of 
the  guide-book  sort.  He  tells  anybody,  thoroughly,  how  to 
escape  ennui  ; gives  him,  perhaps,  rather  hard  regimen  ; hut,  if  his 
prescription  be  but  followed,  he  •will  make  a man  of  his  patient. 
We  do  not  at  all  intend  to  say  that  there  is  no  “ useful  know- 
ledge ” in  the  book.  Very  few  hooks  of  the  sort  contain  more.  It 
is  very  useful,  e.  g.  to  the  young  Anglo-Indian,  to  he  told  that 
beasts  of  prey  hardly  ever  look  upwards,  and  that  you  are  there- 
fore pretty  safe  of  a good  shot  if  you  take  the  precaution  of 
climbing  a tree.  Also,  it  may  be  hereafter  of  some  little  service 
to  the  brute  creation  if  he  is  made  aware  of  the  affectionate  way 
in  which  the  “ mild  Hindoo  ” treats  his  beast  of  burthen.  As 
thus : — 

He  worshipped  that  blessed  animal.  Before  starting  on  the  journey  that 
caused  its  death,  he  consecrated  his  house  by  sprinkling  its  floors  and  door- 
osts  with  water  in  which  a quantity  of  the  animal’s  dung  had  been  mixed  ; 
e concluded  his  morning  devotions  by  smearing  his  breast  and  forehead  with 
sacred  ashes  prepared  from  the  same  substance  ; and,  thanking  God  that  he  is 
a good  Hindoo,  he  lays  upon  the  back  of  his  half-starved  bullock  a load  suf- 
ficient for  a camel,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  He  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-pass,  and  the  overladen  bullock,  already  tottering  with  fatigue, 
commences  his  toilsome  ascent.  By  dint  of  a •vigorous  application  of  the  goad, 
the  first  mile  is  accomplished ; but  here  the  strength  of  the  poor  brute  fails, 
and,  sick  and  bleeding,  it  lies  down  to  rest.  The  good  Hindoo  assails  the 
object  of  his  worship  with  kicks  and  curses ; and  by  twisting  its  tail  till  the 
joints  crack  he  succeeds  in  getting  it  once  more  upon  fts  legs.  Another  half- 
mile  is  accomplished  ; but  nature  again  faUs,  and  again  the  overtasked  brute 
sinks  under  its  load.  Kicks  and  blows  are  once  more  resorted  to,  and  the  tail 
is  twisted  with  savage  energy  till  each  individual  joint  is  dislocated  or 
broken  ; the  patient  brute  only  replies  with  deep  groans.  The  devout  Hindoo 
is  at  his  wit’s  end ; and  in  the  extremity  of  his  wrath  he  even  dares  to  curse 
the  Brahmin  bull  that  begat  this  unsainted  bullock.  He  fumbles  in  his 
pouch  and  discovers  a ft^esh  chili.  A gleam  of  hope  lights  up  his  swarthy 
features  ; he  cuts  the  chili  in  two,  and  squeeze^  the  pungent  juice  into  the 
eyes  of  the  fainting  animal  (this  Colonel  Campbell’  says  he  has  seen  done). 
The  tortured  brute,  bellowing  with  pain,  makes  a last  expiring  effort ; he 
regains  his  feet,  staggers  on  another  half-mile,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

“ It  was  his  fate,”  remarks  the  self-satisfied  Hindoo,  as  he  leisurely  unstraps 
the  hea-vy  burthen  ifom  the  back  of  the  dying  brute,  and  distributes  it  among 
the  other  bullocks  of  the  drove.  And,  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
towards  the  sacred  animal,  because  he  refrains  from  cutting  its  throat,  and 
leaves  it  to  die  a natural  death,  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  giving  thanks  to 
Vishnoo  that  he  is  not  a slayer  of  oxen  like  the  accursed  Kaffirs,  whose  beards 
he  defiles. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Hindoo  might  retort  with  an  ugly  question 
or  two  as  to  who  it  was  that  impressed  or  bribed  him  and  his 
demigod  into,  possibly,  an  involuntary  service.  Let  us  hope  that, 
until  railroads  have  left  native  bullocks  to  be  worshipped  in  peace, 
stories  like  the  one  we  have  quoted  may  not  be  entirely  lost  upon 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  commissariat  and  quarter-master’s 
departments. 

A valuable  piece  of  information  is  also  given  (only  that  it  is 
published  some  five-and-twenty  years  too  late)  to  the  sages  who 
chose  places  like  Masulipatam  for  the  station  of  our  troops.  The 
cadaverous  account  is  too  long  to  extract ; but  we  must  record 
what  befel  the  author  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival ; — 

My  visitor  was  a respectable-looking  balf-caste  gentleman,  dressed  m a 
genteel  suit  of  black  and  a white  tie.  Advancing  with  the  grave  melancholy 
smile  and  obsequious  air  of  a well-bred  undertaker,  he  unrolled  before  my 
astonished  eyes  a neatly-dra-wn  plan  of  a new  cemetery  which  has  lately  been 
erected — the  margin  ornamented  with  a few  chaste  designs  for  monumental 
urns,  tombstones,  &c. — and  begged  to  know  whether  I would  like  to  select, 
for  my  private  use,  a remarkably  picturesque  spot  to  which  he  called  my 
attention.  He  had  this  and  a few  other  desirable  lots  still  to  dispose  of, 
which  he  could  afford  to  let  me  have  at  a moderate  price  ; but,  as  they  were 
in  great  demand,  it  would  be  advisable  to  secure  one  in  time. 

There  was  something  so  absurdly  like  a burlesque  on  a real  tragedy  in 
being  gravely  in-vited  to  select  and  pay  for  my  last  resting-place  before  I had 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  pest-house,  that  I could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing  in  the  man’s  face. 

I thanked  him  very  much  for  his  polite  attention,  but  informed  him  that, 
being  an  officer  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  a grateful  country,  in  consideration 
of  my  valuable  services,  had  guaranteed,  in  the  event  of  my  demise,  to  put 
me  under  ground  free  of  expense,  and  with  military  honours ; otherwise  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  invest  in  the  very  desirable  little  property  to 
which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention. 

Masulipatam  was,  happily,  given  up  soon  after  Colonel  Campbell’s 
visit.  With  a thermometer  at  120°  in  the  hospital,  the  chances 


of  European  life  must  have  been  somewhat  problematical.  As, 
however,  there  are  not  improbably  minor  Masulipatams  still  in 
gear,  witli  cemeteries  and  gentlemen  in  white  ties  m mite,  it  may 
bo  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  of  all  remedies  against  dysentery  or 
cholera,  next  to  a “jolly  ” temperament  and  hardy  habits,  a pint 
of  port  wine  swallowed  at  a draught,  and  repeated  daily,  is  among 
the  most  cllective.  Useful  knowledge  of  this  sort — i.e.  sensible, 
practical  hints  on  almost  every  subject — abound  throughout  the 
volume  to  an  extent  which  we  scarcely  remember  to  nave  seen 
equalled  in  any  other  book  of  Indian  life.  Useful  knowledge  of 
the  book-making  or  encyclopmdic  sort,  as  we  said,  there  is  none. 

But  the  essence  of  the  book  is,  after  all,  its  field  sports.  And 
here  Colonel  Campbell  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  has  all 
the  tact  and  keenness  of  a man,  and  all  the  fun  and  freshness  of 
a boy.  Some  persons,  as  he  intimates,  may  possibly  doubt  the  size 
of  some  of  his  victims,  and  he  seems  to  fear  an  insinuation 
that  the  long  bow  finds  its  place  among  his  weapons.  We  can 
entirely  clear  him  from  any  imputation  of  the  sort.  We  have 
ourselves  recently  measured  a tiger-skin  which  betokens  an 
achievement  equal  to  any  in  the  volume.  Let  us  add,  just  as  a 
specimen  of  the  fun  with  which  the  book  abounds,  a good  tiger 
story : — 

We  were  closing  in  upon  a wounded  tiger,  whose  hind  leg  was  broken. 
Some  Bheels,  who  had  run  up  the  trail  to  a patch  of  high  grass,  were  draw- 
ing back,  now  that  their  game  was  found,  when  the  brute  started  up  behind 
tlie  elephant,  and  charged  the  nearest  man,  a little  hairy,  bandy-legged, 
square-built  oddity,  more  like  a satyr  than  a human  being.  By  the  Prophet, 
Sir,  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  the  springs  the  active  little 
sinner  made.  Just  in  time  he  reached  tlie  tree,  and  scrambled  into  a branch, 
hardly  out  of  reach.  There  he  sat,  crouched  up  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  among  the  Houris.  The  tiger  made 
several  desperate  efforts  to  reach  him,  but  the  broken  hind  leg  failing,  he 
dropped  back  exhausted.  It  was  now  the  Bheel’s  turn.  He  saw  that  lie 
was  safe,  and  accordingly  commenced  a philippic  against  the  father  and 
mother,  sisters,  aunts,  nieces,  and  children  of  his  hapless  enemy  ; who  sat 
with  glaring  eye-balls  fixed  on  his  contemptible  little  reviler,  and  roaring  as 
if  his  heart  would  break  with  rage.  As  the  excited  orator  warmed  by  his 
own  eloquence,  he  began  skipping  from  branch  to  branch,  grinning  and 
chattering  with  the  emphasis  of  an  enraged  baboon  ; pouring  out  a torrent 
of  the  most  foul  abuse  ; and  attributing  to  the  tiger’s  family  in  general,  and 
to  his  female  relatives  in  particular,  every  crime  and  atrocity  that  ever  was  or 
will  be  committed.  Occasionally  he  varied  his  insults  by  roaring,  in  imitation 
of  the  tiger ; and  at  last,  when  fairly  exhausted,  he  leant  forward  till  he 
appeared  within  the  grasp  of  the  enraged  animal,  and  ended  this  inimitable 
scene  by  spitting  in  his  face.  So  very  absurd  was  the  whole  farce,  that 
we,  who  were  at  first  shoving  up  the  elephant,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
our  little  hairy  friend,  ended  by  laughing  till  our  sides  ached,  and  it  was 
not  without  reluctance  that  we  put  an  end  to  the  scene  by  firing  a death- 
volley. 

After  all,  one  of  Hs  most  ckaracteristic  stories  is  a home  one : — 

There  was  an  old  woman  in  our  village  named  Kate  Carmichael,  who 
made  her  living  by  distilling  “ the  water  of  life,”  and  looked  upon  our  good 
old  King,  George  III.,  who  then  i-uled  the  land,  much  in  the  same  light  as  a 
modem  Pole  looks  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia — as  a ruthless  tyrant,  who 
would  not  allow  honest  people  to  manufacture  their  own  grain  after  their 
own  fashion — and  devoutly  prayed  for  his  death  accordingly. 

At  last  the  news  of  the  old  King’s  demise  reached  the  Highlands,  and 
Kate,  rejoicing  in  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  immediately  set  her  still  to  work, 
in  her  own  house,  and  in  broad  daylight.  The  natural  consequence  was  an 
early  visit  from  the  exciseman,  who  claimed  the  still  as  a lawful  prize. 

Kate  did  not  see  this ; so,  seizing  a pitchfork  which  lay  ready  to  her  hand, 
she  drove  him  into  a corner,  and  kept  him  at  bay,  while  she  shouted  to  her 
neighbours  for  assistance,  exclaiming — “ Kill  his  brains  ; stick  the  rascal. 
There’s  nae  law  noo  ; the  King’s  deed  1 ” 

Her  idea  was  that,  the  moment  the  King  died,  all  law,  as  far  as  High- 
landers were  concerned,  ceased  ; and  her  neighbours  being  pretty  much  of 
the  same  mind,  the  exciseman  was  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  hL  life,  and 
the  still  rescued. 

We  must  here  leave  Colonel  Campbell.  We  ought  not  to  omit 
a -word  of  praise  for  some  of  the  most  life-like  sketches  of  tigers, 
hisons,  sambars,  &c.,  that  -we  have  ever  fallen  in  -with ; hut  the 
vivida  vis  of  the  book  is  ■worth  a portfolio-full  of  illustrations.  We 
kno^w  no  book  of  Indian  life  which  combines  more  tlioroughly  real 
experience  and  sound  sense  •with  racy  description  and  keen 
mother-^wit. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Herr  MUNZINGER’S  studies  of  Hast  Africa  * •will  dis- 
appoint any  one  ■who  consults  them  in  the  hope  of  finding 
any  reinforcement  to  either  of  the  hosts  of  contending  geographer 
■who  are  debating  Captain  Speke’s  claim  to  have  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  or  the  prohahilities  of  sno-w  and  ice  on  Kili- 
mandjaro.  The  title  is,  indeed,  a misnomer,  if  recognised  usage  is 
to  pass  for  anything.  When  'we  speak  of  the  east  of  England,  -we 
are  not  understood  to  mean  Northumberland,  and  the  term  East 
Africa  is  -with  equal  propriety  restricted  to  the  coast-line  south  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Herr  Munzinger’s  acceptation  of  it  is  so  liberal 
as  to  include  districts  to  the  north  even  of  Abyssinia  itself,  -which 
have  been  the  scene  of  his  explorations.  His  book,  accordingly, 
is  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  those  it  concerns,  and  consulted 
■where  it  must  fail  to  interest.  Few,  perhaps,  -would  deem  it  in- 
teresting at  first  sight ; it  is  a stiff  and  solid  publication,  admirably 
calculated  to  rebuff  the  advances  of  an  impertinent  curiosity.  It 
bristles  with  barbarous  terms,  vocabulary--wise  and  other-«dse. 
The  stjde  is  a peculiarly  flat-footed  example  of  the  sermo  jiedestris. 
The  author  encountered  no  stirring  adventures,  heard  no  marvel- 
lous stories,  and  utterly  disdains  the  embellishments  which  have 


* Ost  Afrihanische  Studien.  Von  Werner  Munzinger.  Schaftliausen ; 
Hurter.  London : Asher  & Co 
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converted  the  plain  joint  of  so  many  an  uneventful  journey  into 
a palatable  ragout.  Eut  be  is  both  inquisitive  and  judicious, 
and  his  researches  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  rude  tribes 
in  whose  tents  or  huts  he  sojourned  have  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  a body  of  facts  of  no  slight  interest  to  the 
student  of  human  institutions,  who  will  often  recognise 
the  operation  of  principles  with  which  he  is  already  familiar. 
Among’  the  Beni  Amer,  for  ■ example,  the  traveller  found 
a feudal  system  presenting  the  most  remarkable  analogies  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  Barea  and 
Kunama,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free  from  every  trace  of 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  and,  guided  by  the  pure  instinct  of 
equality,  have  all  but  realized  the  Utopias  of  European  speculators. 
Each  village  forms  a separate  republic,  and  every  villager  may 
hope  to  enjoy  the  government  in  his  turn,  for  political  influence  is 
entirely  regulated  by  seniority.  The  old  men  of  each  commimity 
form  a senate,  whose  decisions  no  one  dreams  of  resisting.  There  is 
virtually  no  distinction  of  ranks,  the  few  slaves  being  either  foreign 
captives  or  children  sold  in  time  of  dearth,  while  hired  labourers 
work  by  a contract,  the  conditions  of  which  are  prescribed  by 
ancient  custom,  and  which  is  only  valid  for  a limited  period,  and 
allows  them  very  ample  privileges.  In  point  of  fact,  any  one  can 
obtain  land  who  wishes  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a la- 
bourer being  reduced  to  servitude — a thing  continually  happening 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Characteristically  enough,  banish- 
ment from  this  happy  community  is  the  only  punishment  for  any 
offence  short  of  murder,  and  the  dread  of  it  is  found  perfectly 
efficacious.  So  pure  a democracy  hardly  exists  anywhere  else,  at 
least  among  a people  who  are  by  no  means  savages,  but  possess  an 
authoritative  though  unwritten  code,  and  recognise  the  elementary 
conditions  of  civil  society.  Their  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  all  is  their  extraordinary  reverence  for  old  age,  which 
would  seem  almost  to  entirely  absorb  the  sentiment  of  veneration 
among  them.  Though  acknowledging  a Deity,  they  are  neither 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  nor  idolaters;  have  neither  temples, 
images,  nor  womhip  ; no  priests  but  one  or  two  rain-makers,  and  no 
ceremonies  but  an  annual  harvest-feast,  partly  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  In  these  respects,  no  less  than  in  their  filial  reverence  and 
their  social  system,  they  differ  as  -widely  as  possible  from  their 
neighbours,  whose  laws  and  manners  Herr  Munzinger  has  inves- 
tigated with  equal  attention.  His  work  is,  in  its  own  way,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  moral  and  social  science,  and  will  interest 
many  who  would  have  cared  little  for  an  ordinary  record  of  travel 
in  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  The  preface  contains  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  prospects  of  the  Abyssinian  empire  itself, 
which  is  at  present  passing  through  a sanguinary  crisis,  while 
presenting  a strange  caricature  of  contemporary  European  history. 
The  Emperor  Theodores  is  &imrvenu,  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
HI.  "What  the  fame  of  his  uncle  has  done  for  the  one  potentate, 
an  ancient  prophecy  has  accomplished  for  the  other.  Like  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  the  Abyssinians  is  em- 
barrassed by  the  perversity  of  the  “ old  parties,”  of  whom  he  is 
endeavouring  to  dispose  by  measures  well  adapted  to  the  meridian 
of  Gondar.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  may  yet  be  to 
Abyssinia  what  Mohammed  Ali  was  to  Egypt.  His  recent  freak 
of  imprisoning  the  British  Consul  -will  probably  tend  to  increase 
our  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  kingdom. 

Professor  Dozy  * * * * §,  the  learned  Orientalist  at  Leyden,  attempts  the 
solution  of  a problem  which  has  frequently  occupied  Biblical 
critics — What  became  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ? It  has  been 
generally  remarked  that  this  tribe  disappears  entirely  from  the 
later  Jewish  history,  and  it  must  strike  every  one  that,  although 
the  geographical  situation  of  its  territory  must  have  caused 
it  to  have  gone  with  Judah  upon  the  partition  of  Solomon’s 
kingdom,  it  is  never  mentioned  along  with  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  however  (ch.  iv.  24-43),  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  emigration  of  the  Simeonites,  and  of  their 
conquest  of  a Hamite  tribe  at  a place  called  Gedor.  According  to 
our  version  and  the  general  opinion,  this  event  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Professor  Dozy,  however,  interprets  the 
original  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  documents  from  which  it 
is  derived  were  committed  to  writing  at  that  period.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Simeonites  are  stated  by  the 
Chronicler  to  have  been  in  occupation  of  numerous  towns  until 
the  time  of  David,  and  he  infers,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  period 
of  their  relinquishing  possession  was  that  of  their  emigration. 
Mention  is  also  made  in  the  same  connexion  of  the  Amalekites,  who 
are  not  otherwise  to  be  traced  after  the  time  of  David.  Having 
thus  determined  the  period  of  the  event,  the  Professor  next  en- 
deavours to  fix  the  locality.  According  to  our  version,  and 
many  others,  the  Simeonites  ‘'smote  their  tents,  and  the 
habitations  that  were  found  there ; ” but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
obvious  tautology,  this  is  neither  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  nor 
of  the  Septuagint,  both  of  which  have  “ the  Minaans  that  were 
found  there.”  These  were  undoubtedly  an  Arab  people,  and  the 
alteration  was  made  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  too 
far  south  to  be  the  victims  of  a Je-wish  incm-sion.  The  Professor, 
however,  refuses  to  take  this  for  gi’anted,  and  contends  with  great 
ingenuity  that  the  place  referred  to  was  no  other  than  Mecca.  His 
arguments  are  chiefly  philological.  He  points  out,  for  example, 
that  the  Ai-ab  wi-iters  allude  to  the  arrival  of  inrmigrants,  whom 

* Die  Israeliten  zu  Mekha  von  David's  Zeit  bis  ins  funfte  Jahrhundert 
unsrer  Zeitrechnung.  Vou  Dj.  K.  Dozy.  Aus  dem  Hollandischen  iibersetzt. 
Leipzig : Engelman.  Haarlem  : Kruseman.  London  : Asher  & Co. 


they  denote  by  a term  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew ; that 
this  word  is  the  same  at  bottom  with  Hagar,  the  mythical  ances- 
tress of  the  race,  that  one  of  the  Simeonite  princes  is  called 
Ishmael  (Jesimiel  in  our  version),  and  that  the  derivation  of  the 
Arabic  word  for  circumcision  shows  that  the  rite  was  borrowed 
from  the  Jews.  It  is  for  philologists  to  determine  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  but  none  can  be  insensible  to  the  author’s 
singular  ingenuity,  and  the  fascination  attendant  upon  this  seeming 
reconstruction  of  a picturesque  history  from  the  most  scanty 
materials.  Should  his  hypothesis  be  admitted,  it  may  be  found 
to  suggest  some  explanation  of  the  Arabian  element  which  has  sa 
greatly  perplexed  commentators  on  the  book  of  Job. 

Dr.  Schenkel’s  essay  on  the  Life  of  Christ  * is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous publications  called  forth  by  Penan’s  Vie  de  Jesus.  The 
immense  popularity  of  the  latter  work  has,  he  says,  convinced  him 
of  the  universal  yearning  for  a delineation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from 
the  purely  hitman  point  of  view — a deficiency  -which  he  has  done 
his  best  to  supply  in  the  spirit  of  a pious  but  enlightened  Chris- 
tian. The  work  is  distinguished  by  sincere  veneration  allied  to 
great  good  sense,  and  a disposition  to  concede  the  just  demands  of 
criticism  without  running  into  fantastic  extremes.  It  is  too 
minute  and  elaborate  for  popularity  anywhere  but  in  Germany, 
where  its  success  is  already  attested  by  three  editions,  and  by  the 
fierce  antagonism  of  reactionary  theologians. 

A former  biographer  of  Mohammed  f has  rendered  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  information  respecting  him  accessible  to  those 
who  can  read  German.  Mohammed  Ibn  Ishak,  the  author,  or 
rather  compiler,  of  this  life  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  lived  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  him,  and  was  indefatigable  as  a 
collector  of  traditions.  His  work  is,  no  doubt,  a very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  opinions  of  his  time,  and,  amid  much  legendary 
matter,  contains  much  that  is  really  historical.  It  is  especially 
valuable  as  a repertory  of  poetical  fragments,  which  are  highly 
interesting  as  illustrations  of  national  feeling-  and  manners.  Pro- 
fessor Weil’s  eminence  among  Oriental  scholars  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  successful  execution  of  what  must  have  been  a 
most  laborious  task. 

Apart  from  his  merits  as  a philosopher  and  man  of  genius, 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  J should  be  an  obj  ect  of  interest  to 
Englishmen  from  his  partiality  for  this  country,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  a voice  from  England  (we  refer  to  an  able 
paper  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Revmu)  first  broke  in 
upon  the  neglect  to  which  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  envy  of 
his  philosophical  contemporaries.  The  present  “ banquet  of  scraps  ” 
is  more  savoury  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  litter  of  great 
men’s  desks.  Schopenhauer  was  one  of  those  strongly  marked 
individualities  with  whom  all  is  characteristic — who  seem  to  put 
their  whole  mind  into  everything  they  write.  His  system  itself 
was,  we  imagine,  less  original  than  he  thought.  Its  speciality 
consists  rather  in  the  mode  of  utterance,  which  makes  him 
appear  almost  a being  of  another  species  from  the  chatter- 
ing, hair-splitting,  word-catching  metaphysicians  of  modern 
Germany.  The  volume  before  us,  though  merely  a bundle  of 
odds  and  ends,  is  alive  with  all  his  peculiarities  — clearness, 
vigour,  sense,  high-minded  disinterestedness,  towering  arrogance, 
consistent  pessimism,  scornful  misanthropy,  and  rugged  inde- 
pendence. Nothing  in  the  volume  is  complete,  except  a collec- 
tion of  detached  thoughts  remarkable  for  pith  and  energy,  and 
containing  the  essence  of  his  ascetic  pessimism  in  a concentrated 
form.  A collection  of  marginal  comments  on  the  writiugs  of 
some  other  philosophers  is  highly  characteristic,  and  of  itself  fully 
establishes  the  assertion  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  deceased 
sage  was  gifted  with  a double  portion  of  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness. The  most  important  of  all  the  essays  is  that  “ On  the 
Abominable  Treatment  of  the  German  Language  in  our  Days.” 
It  is  but  too  certain  that  languages,  like  mountains,  undei-go  a 
continual  process  of  wearing  do-wu — that  the  constant  tendency  of 
usage  is  to  disintegrate  their  grammatical  structure  and  reduce 
them  to  a patois.  The  complexity  of  German  renders  it  more 
obnoxious  to  this  process  than  any  other  modern  language,  besides 
which  it  is  exposed  to  especial  danger  from  the  multiplicity  of 
scribblers  and  the  negligence  which  ranks  so  prominently  among 
national  failings.  Schopenhauer  empties  the  hottest  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  innovators,  and  bids  them  take  a lesson  from 
England,  where  even  so  simple  a novelty  as  “ telegram  ” is  not 
admitted  without  severe  scrutiny.  It  is  certainly  true  that  points 
of  this  kind  are  debated  with  more  keenness  here  than  elsewhere, 
but  whether  they  are  ever  determined,  or,  being  determined,  ai-e 
determined  rightly,  is  another  question. 

When  Schopenhauer  had  once  obtained  a hearing,  he  carried 
all  before  him  by  his  vigour  and  conciseness.  Dr.  Friedrich  §, 
wishing  to  reform  logic,  has  adopted  an  opposite  plan.  It  is  the 


* Das  Charakterbild  Jesu.  Din  hihlisclier  Versuck.  Von  Dr.  Daniel 
Schenkel.  Wiesbaden : Kreidel.  London : Asher  & Co. 

f Das  Lehen  Moliammeds  nacli  Mohammed  Ibn  Ishak,  bearbeitet  von 
Abd  el-Malik  Ibn  Hischam.  Aus  dem  Arabischen  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  Gustav 
Weil.  2 Bde.  Stuttgart:  Metzler.  Loudon:  Asher  & Co. 

X Aus  Arthur  Schopenhauer's  handschriftUchem  Machlass.  Abhandlungen, 
Anmerkungen,  Aphorismen  und  I'ragmente.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius 
Frauenstadt  Leipzig  : Brockhaus.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Beitrage  zur  Fbrdermig  der  Logih,  Noctik  und  Wissenschaftslehre, 
gespendet  von  Dr.  E. F. Friedrich.  Bd.  i.  Leipzig:  Broclthaus;  London; 
Asher  & Co. 
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s;^8tem  of  Antimaclms,  who  spent  twenty-four  hooks  in  bringing- 
his  heroes  to  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Ills  first  volume  of  480  pages 
contains  “the  whole  of  his  prospectus ” and  Wiq  introdudion  to 
the  larger  half  of  his  work.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  prospectuses 
and  two  introductions.  We  have  introduction  A with  five  sub- 
sections; and  introduction  B with  five  abbreviations  at  the  top 
of  every  page,  by  reason  of  the  lengtli  of  the  running  title. 
Apologising  for  certain  novelties  of  terminology,  the  author  re- 
minds  objectors  that  they  have  the  option  of  employing  the 
more  intelligible  Greek  expressions  “ emperiochic  and  anhischic 
aiiaphertron.”  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  on  the  merits 
of  lir.  Friedrich’s  S3'stem,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  this  is  tho  way  to  induce  competent  critics  to  consider  its 
claims. 

A iniich  more  hopeful  and  satisfactoiy  treatise  is  Herr  Bieder- 
mann’s  essay  on  representative  Government.*  He  goes  regularly 
through  the  Constitutions  of  Europe,  briefly  detailing  their  history, 
and  explaining  their  principles . in  a luminous  and  temperate 
manner.  The  English  is  the  best  of  all,  but  owes  its  pre-eminence 
to  favourable  circumstances  which  do  not  exist  on  the  Conti- 
nent. France  need  entertain  no  hopes  of  rational  freedom  till 
tho  centralizing  character  of  her  institutions  has  yielded  to 
the  spirit  of  municipal  independence.  Freedom  without  self- 
government  is  a contradiction.  The  Belgian  is  the  best  of  all 
Continental  Constitutions.  The  Prussian  is  not  amiss  in  theory,  but 
has  no  power  to  make  itself  respected ; it  is  a sheep  among  the 
wolves  of  aristocracy  and  bureaucracy.  In  a word,  Herr  Bieder- 
mann’s  views  differ  very  little  from  those  of  most  moderate,  well- 
informed  Englishmen,  and  if  he  is  at  all  a fair  specimen  of  the 
German  Liberals,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  ask  for  anything 
unreasonable. 

Bluntschli’s  history  of  public  law  and  politics  f is  the  first 
volume  of  a series  of  histories  of  the  sciences — a scheme  originally 
projected  by  Eanke,  and  now  about  to  be  realized  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria.  The  progress  of  every  science 
is  to  be  sketched  by  a competent  author,  all  the  chief  works  relat- 
ing to  it  are  to  be  analysed,  and  all  the  principal  sj'stems  framed 
re.specting  it  to  be  fully  but  compendiously  expounded.  The 
present  work  is  an  excellent  beginning.  It  will  contain,  when 
complete,  a full  but  condensed  account  of  all  the  chief  writers  on 
political  science  from  Bodin  to  Mill.  The  portion  before  us,  com- 
prising half  the  book,  is  admirably  executed,  and  will  be  found  an 
excellent  manual.  The  remainder  of  the  series  wiU  not  be 
inferior,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  the  names  announced  as 
belonging  to  contributors.  Dorner  has  undertaken  the  subject  of 
Protestant  Theology,  Zeller  is  to  write  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Lotze  that  of  iEsthetics,  Benfey  that  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Virchow  that  of  Medicine.  Kobell’s  History  of  Mineralogy  is  an- 
nounced as  the  next  to  appear.  The  entire  series  is  -to  form 
twenty-four  volumes,  and  is  published  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee. 

Professor  Giseke’s  volume  of  Homeric  criticism  J is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  metrical  questions.  Andrese  and  Geiger’s 
Bibliotheca  Simlogica  § is  a bibliography  of  all  discoverable 
works  in  European  languages  relating  to  China,  accompanied 
by  a catalogue  of  Chinese  books  on  sale  at  the  publisher’s. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  be  of  great  ser-vice  to  students 
of  Chinese,  a small  but  increasing  number.  A chresto- 
mathy  of'  ancient  Norse,  edited  by  Br.  Dietrich  ||,  is  another 
philological  work  that  wiU  find  a public.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case  with  the  deceased  Dr.  A.  Schleiermacher’s^  endeavour 
to  construct  “ a universal  alphabet  for  the  transcription  of  foreign 
sj’stems  of  writing  into  E-oman  characters  ” — a ponderous  quarto 
replete  with  Oriental  and  Slavonic  lore.  It  appears  to  be 
an  expansion  of  an  essay  called  forth  by  a bequest  of  the 
celebrated  Volney,  and  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Paris  in  1827.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  merit,  and  we  could  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation 
were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  publisher,  who  has  undertaken 
the  entire  risk  of  publication  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased. 

The  eccentric  Prince  Puckler-Muskau’s  volumes  on  England 
will  be  remembered  by  many  old,  and  may  be  consulted  with  con- 
siderable entertainment  by  many  young,  readers.  Next  to  his 
wanderings,  the  Prince  was  chiefly  renowned  for  his  park  at 


* Das  constitutionelle  Princip  ....  herausgegeben  von  August  Frei- 
herru  von  Haxthausen.  Th.  I.,  Die  Meprdsentativ-  Verfassungen  mit  Volhs- 
wahlen,  von  Karl  Biedermann.  Leipzig : Brookhaus.  London : Asher 
& Co. 

•f  GescMchte  der  Wissenchaften  in  Deutschland.  Neuere  Zeit.  Bd.  1. 
Geschichte  des  Allgemeinen  Staatsrechts  und  der  Politih.  Von  J.  C.  Bluntsohli. 
Miinchen  : Cotta.  London : Asher  & Co. 

J Homerische  Forschungen.  Von  Bernhard  Giseke.  Leipzig:  Teuhner. 
London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Bibliotheca  Sinolngica.  Von  V.  Andress  und  John  Geiger.  Frankfurt 
a.  M. : Volcker.  Loudon  : Asher  & Co. 

II  Altnordisches  Lesebuch.  Von  F.  E.  C.  Dietrich.  Leipzig:  Brookhaus. 
London : Asher  & Co. 

^ Das  harmonische  oder  allgemeine  Alphabet  zur  Transcription  fremder 
Schriftsysteme  in  Latelnische  Schrift,  zunachst  in  seiner  Anwendung  auf  die 
■Slawischen  und  Semitischen  Sprachen.  Von  A.  A.  E.  Schleiermacher. 
Darmstadt : J onghaus.  London  : Asher  & Co. 


Muskau,  which  he  laid  out  in  the  English  taste,  according  to  his 
liglits.  It  came  some  years  ago  into  the  possession  oi  Prince 
Frederick  of  Orange,  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  in  Europe,  who 
has  spared  no  expense  to  embellish  his  acquisition.  So  extensive 
is  the  scale  of  his  operations  that  a professed  descripti^  'i  of  the 
Arboretum  at  Muskau  * is  a voluminous  catalogue  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  itself  of  great  value  to  horticulturists,  and  accompanied 
with  copious  details  on  all  subsidiary  points  of  interest.  A work 
on  mosses  f,  and  another  on  sea- weeds  f,  deserve  a pas.sing  notice 
as  useful  contributions  to  botany. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  weather  in  the  present  year 
has  put  the  meteorologists  on  their  mettle,  as  is  abundantly  testified 
by  the  colunms  of  the  daily  papers.  That  peculiar  branch  of  the 
science  known  as  astro-meteorology  has  shared  in  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  season.  A work  in  exposition  of  its  princi23les  was  pub- 
lished only  the  other  day.  The  author  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  a 
fellow-labourer  iii  Herr  F.  A.  Schneider  §,  who  may  be  a 
visionary,  but  who  certainly  does  not  appear  insensible  to  the  value 
of  facts.  The  effect  of  his  elaborate  tables,  however,  is  rather 
damaged  by  his  statement  that  meteorology  was  suggested 
to  him  as  a subject  for  inquiry  by  special  divine  revelation.  After 
this  he  justifiably  regards  the  subject  as  his  peculiar  property, 
and  solemnly  warns  off  all  dissenters  from  his  method,  or  practi- 
tioners without  his  license. 

Reber’s  History  of  Ancient  Architecture  ||-  does  not  seem  to 
contain  anything  very  novel,  unless  it  be  an  account  of  the  Per- 
sepolitan,  Parthian,  and  Sassanian  remains,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  more  elaborate  works,  but  still  far  more  copious  than  we 
have  seen  in  any  other  manual.  It  is  a lucid  and  well-ordered 
book,  amply  and  admirably  illustrated,  and  weU  adapted  to  serve 
as  a general  introduction  to  the  subject.  Parthey’s  well-known 
catalogue  of  the  pictures  of  deceased  artists  in  Germany  ^ is 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  selection  from  Friedrich  Boden- 
stedt’s  poems  before  us**  is  made  by  the  poet  himself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a judicious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a somewhat  volu- 
minous writer  to  reject  what  would  only  encumber  his  fame  on  the 
voyage  down  the  stream  of  time.  Enough  remains  to  make  a very 
delightful  little  volume.  Bodenstedt  is  by  no  means  a writer  of 
remarkable  strength  or  depth,  but  he  enjoys  a great  advantage  over 
many  more  powerful  and  original  minds  in  his  good  taste,  and  in 
the  polished  symmetry  of  his  compositions.  Much  of  what  he  writes 
bears  the  impress  of  classic  finish,  and  consequently  of  dura- 
bility. He  is  a seal-engraver,  as  it  were,  who  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  sculpture,  though,  the  scale  on  which  he  works  is  too 
small  to  produce  the  same  effect.  '‘Popular  Hymns” ft  is  a 
widely  different  collection,  consisting  of  very  rough  but  often 
sweet  and  truly  poetical  pieces,  accompanied  by  the  original 
tunes. 

Leichtes  byA.  Diezmann,  differs  from  the  immense  majo- 

rity of  German  novels  in  being  eminently  readable.  The  story  is 
indeed  rather  desultory,  and  has  no  peculiar  literary  merit,  but  is 
distinguished  by  an  earnest  simplicity  which  renders  it  very 
attractive.  The  writer  is  a phenomenon,  being  a sentimentalist 
whose  emotions  are  really  genuine,  and  who  can  afford  to  rely 
upon  them  for  efiect  -without  any  reinforcement  from  rhetoric  or 
false  pathos. 


* Arbaa'ctum  Muscaviense.  TJher  die  Entstehung  und  Anlage  des  Arboretum 
zu  Muskau.  Bearbeitet  von  E.  Petzold  und  G.  Elirclmer.  Gotha  : Opetz. 
London : Asher  & Co. 

f Moosstudien.  Herausgegeben  von  P.  G.  Lorentz.  Leipzig : Engelmann. 
London : Asher  & Co. 

J Flora  Europaea  Algarum  Aquee  Dulcis  et  Submarince,  auetore  L.  Raben- 
horst.  Lipsiai : apud  E.  Kummerum.  London : Asher  & Co. 

§ Nachrichte  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Astrometeorologie.  Von  F.  A. 
Schneider.  Berlin : Sittenfeld.  London : Nutt. 

II  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  im  Aliei'thum.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Eeher.  Lief.  i. 
Leipzig : Weigel.  London : Asher  & Co. 

^ Deutscher  Bildersaal.  Verzeichniss  der  in  Deutschland  vorhandenen 
Oelbilder  verstorbener  Maler.  Von  G.  Parthey.  Berlin  : Nicolai.  London: 
Asher  & Co. 

**  Ausgewdhlte  Dichtungen.  Von  Friedrich  Bodenstedt.  Berlin : Decker. 
London : Asher  & Co. 

■ft  Geistliche  Volkslieder  aus  alter  und  neuerer  Zeit,  mit  ihren  Singweisen. 
Herausgegeben  von  F.  Hommel.  Leipzig : Teubner.  London : Asher 
& Co. 

tt  Leichtes  Blut,  Roman.  Von  August  Diezmann.  3 Bde.  Jena : H. 
Costenoble.  London  : Asher  &,  Co. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


i NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  SATtrEDAT  Review  takes  place  mi  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains^  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  mi  the  day  of  publication. 
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TTNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  — FACULTY  of 

ARTS  and  LAWS.  Session  1864-5. 

The  Session  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  13,  ■when  Professor  Malden,  M.A.,  will 
deliver  the  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ut  Three  o’clock  precisely,  on  “Greek  Tragedy.” 
CLASSES. 

Latin — Professor  Seelejs  M.  A. 

Greek — Professor  Malden,  M.A. 

Sanscrit — Professor  GoldstUcker. 

Jiebrew  {.Goldsmid  Prq/esso7’s/ifp)— Professor  Marks. 
wlrabic  and  Persian— Professor  Rieu,  Ph.D. 

/fiHC?u5ta7f?--Professor  Syed  Abdoollah. 

Bengali  and  Hind-a  iaw— Professor  Gannendr  Mohun  Tagore. 

Gujarati— Professor  Dddfibhdi  Naorji. 

JEnglish  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Masson,  M.A. 

L'i  citch  Language  and  Literature — Professor  Cassal,  LL.D. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature— Professor  de  Tivoli. 

German  Language  and  Literature-Professor  Heimann,  Ph.D. 

Vomparatiue  Professor  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

2Iaihe}natics— Professor  de  Morgan. 

j\'aULral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy — Professor  Potter,  M.A. 
Physiology-Professor  Sharpey,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry— Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

Civil  Engineering— Professor  Pole,  F.R.S.,  M.I.C.E. 

Architecture — Professor  Donaldson.  Ph.D.,  M.I.B.A. 

Geology  (Goldsmid  Professorship)— Professor  Morris,  F.G.S. 

Mineralogy— Professor  Morris,  F.G.S. 

Teacher,  Mr.  Moore. 

Botany— Professor  Oliver,  F.L.S. 

Zoology  (Recent  and  Fossil) — Professor  Grant,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Logic— Prof,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoppus,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ancient  and  Modem  History— Professor  Beesley,  M.A. 

Political  Economy— Professor  Waley,  M.A. 

Law — Professor  Russell,  LL.B. 

Jurisprudence — Professor  Sharpe,  LL.D. 

Public  Reading  and  Speaking— ChQ.r\es  Furtado,  Esq. 

Evening  Classes,  by  the  Professors  above  named,  of  the  respective  Classes— viz.  German, 
Italian,  French,  Geology,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Zoology. 

Residence  of  Students.—Some  of  the  Professors  receive  Students  to  reside  with  them;  and  in 
the  Office  of  the  College  there  is  kept  a Register  of  persons  who  receive  Boarders  into  their 
families.  The  Register  will  afford  information  as  to  the  terms  and  other  particulars. 

JOHN  ROBERT  SEELEY,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

August  1864. 

Tlie  Session  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3. 

The  Junior  School  will  open  on  Tuesday,  September  20.  A Department  for  Pupils  between 
Seven  and  Eleven  years  of  age  separate  from  older  Boys. 


TTNIVEESITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  — FACULTY  of 

^ ARTS.  Session  1864-5. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

ANDREWS  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS. 

For  Classes  and  Mathematics Three  Entrance  Exhibitions,  called  Andrews  Exhibitions, 

will  be  awarded,  after  Competitive  Examination,  to  Candidates  not  already  Students  of  the 
College,  being  not  more  than  Eighteen  years  of  age  on  October  1,  1864.  One  for  Superior 
Merit  in  Classics— one  for  Superior  Merit  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy— one  for 
Superior  Merit  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy  combined.  Each  will  be  of 
the  value  of  jE30  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years. 

ANDREWS  PRIZES,  1864-65. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1864-65,  Two  Andrews  Prizes,  of  £25  each,  will  be  awarded  to 
Students  of  one  year’s  standing,  on  the  result  of  the  College  Examination;  one  to  the  greatest 
proticient  in  Classics— the  other  to  the  greatest  proficient  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

ANDREWS  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1864-65. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1864-65,  Two  Andrews  Scholarships,  of  £50  each,  will  be  awarded 
to  Students  of  two  years’  standing,  on  the  result  of  the  College  Examination;  one  to  the 
greatest  proficient  in  Classics— the  other  to  the  greatest  proficient  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. 

JEWS’  COMMEMORATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Scholarship  of  £15  a year,  tenable  for  two  years,  will  be  awarded  every  year  to  the  Student 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  not  more  than  one  year’s  standing  in  the  College,  whatever  be  his 
religious  denomination,  and  wherever  he  was  previously  educated,  and  whose  age,  when  he 
first  entered  the  College,  did  not  exceed  Eighteen  years,  who  shall  be  most  distinguished  by 
general  proficiency  and  good  conduct. 

JOSEPH  HUME  AND  RICARDO  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Joseph  Hume  Scholarship  in  Jurisprudence,  of  £20  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be 
for  competition  in  November  1864,  and  in  December  of  every  third  year  afterwards;  also  a 
JosepU  Hume  Scholarship  in  Political  Economy,  of  £20  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in 
November  1865,  and  in  December  of  every  third  year  afterwards;  and  a Ricardo  Scholarship 
in  Political  Economy,  of  £29  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  November  1866,  and  in  November 
of  every  third  year  afterwards. 

COLLEGE  PRIZE  FOR  ENGLISH  ESSAY, 

£5,  for  1864. 

LATIN  PROSE  ESSAY  PRIZE 
(Reading  Room  Society’s  Prize),  £5,  for  1865. 

For  Copies  of  the  Regulations  concerning  the  above-mentioned  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
and  Prizes,  application  should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  College,  where  Prospectuses  of  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  and  other  information  may  be  obtained.  The  Prospectuses  show  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  College  in  the  subjects  of  the  Examinations  for  theCIivil  and 
Military  Services. 

July  22, 1864.  CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

^ SESSION,  186,  and  1865—A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  CLAPTON,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday.  October  1,  at  Three  o’clock  p.m„  after 
widch  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  andfurther  information, 
apply  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 


"DOYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

Director-Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON.  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  See. 

During  the  Session,  1864-5,  which  will  commence  on  October  3,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEAIONSTRATIONS  will  be  given ; 

1.  Chemistry— By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.A. , F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History- By  X.  11.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

s!  MiSfnE ■Warington  W.  Smyth,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  iiechanics— By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Piiysics— By  Jolui  Tyndall,  F.R.S, 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythorne  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students.desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Course  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil-teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  liCCtures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  established. 

For  tt  Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermya 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  LADIES,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 


HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 
risjtor— The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 


PrincipaUrPhe  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Lady  iJesWent— Miss  PARRY. 


Committee  of  Professors, 


ANTONIO  BIAGGI. 

W.  STERNDALE  BENNETT,  Mus.  D. 
Rev.  T.  A.  COCK,  M.A. 

Rev.  F.  GARDEN,  M.A, 

WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 

JOHN  HULLAH. 

ALPH.  MARIE  TTE,  M.A. 


Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A. 
Rev.  M.  MEYRICK,  A.K.C. 
Rev.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A, 
Rev.  S.  CHEETHAM,M.A. 
W.CAVE  THOMAS. 
HENRY  WARREN. 

G.  WEIL,  Ph.  D. 


The  Classes  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  will  meet  on  Monday,  October  3. 

Individual  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music  is  given  by  Mr.  Georof.  Benson;  and  in  Instrumental 
by  Messrs.  Dorrell,  John  Jav,  and  Oliver  Mat,  and  Misses  Green,  C.  Green,  Sawyf,r,  and 
Bagulav.  Conversation  Classes  in  Modern  Languages  are  formed  on  the  entry  of  Six  Names. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  reception  of  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

FOR  GIRLS  ABOVE  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Lady  Supemniendent—hihs  HAY. 
jisstsfant— Miss  SELINA  WALKER. 


The  Classes  of  this  School  will  meet  for  the  Michaelmas  Terra  on  Monday,  September  26. 
Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  (jfiice. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


TYILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

N.W.  Principal— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General ; and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  ; the 
School-rooms,  Dining-room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Michaelmas 
Term  commences  September  19 — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


'T'HE  INDIAH  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwicb, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address.  Mathematicos,  14  l^iount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  VV. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— A CLASS,  limited  to  THREE 

PUPILS,  has  been  formed  by  TUTORS  from  the  most  successful  E.I.C.S.  Colleges.  The 
Special  Instruction  which  can  be  given  is  adequate  to  Private  Tuition.  There  is  One  Vacancy. — 
Orient,  51  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


1\/IILITARY  PREPARATIONS  for  the  HIGHEST  COM- 

PETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS,  Blessington  Road,  Lee,  Kent.— Ample  particulars 
and  references.  Strictly  Private  and  Select.  EIGHT  PUPILS  in  all.— Address,  Principal. 


T^DUCATION  in  PREPARATION  for  NAVAL  EXAMI- 

J— ^ NATIONS— EASTMAN’S  R.N.  Establishment,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsea— More 
than  700  Pupils  have  entered  H.M.  Service.  PUPILS  are  received  from  Ten  Years  of  age  and 
upwards.  In  June,  Pupils  took  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  8lb,  lUh,  2uth,  31st,  and  42nd  pluces. 
In  September,  lst,2nd,  4th,  8th,  nth,  and  32nd  places.  References  to  many  Clergymen— For 
every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickernkll,  as  above. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

ACAhlBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  hy  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixtoh. 


rpHE  Rev.  G.  C.  SWAYNE,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford, 

and  Classical  Moderator  in  1858,  will  be  ready  in  October  to  take  TWO  PUPILS  at 
Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau.  Terms  high— Address,  till  October  1,  F.  150,  Darmstadt;  after 
that  date,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 


TTNUSUAL  ADVANTAGES  are  offered  to  a FEW  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN,  by  a Cantab.  M.A. , who,  having  had  ten  years’ experience  in  Tuition, 
is  now  educating  his  own  Boy  at  home  us  an  Engineer,  and  requires  suitable  companions  for 
him.  Combining  practice  with  theory,  he  instructs  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Drawing,  and 
the  Use  of  Tools,  and  has  Water-power,  driving  Workshops,  Lathes,  Ac.— Address,  Rev. 
E.  E.  M.jFarnah  Hall,  Derbyshire. 


A BACHELOR  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  wishes 

to  devote  three  or  four  hours  a day  to  TUITION,  at  his  own  House  in  Hampstead,  or  in 
London  or  the  Neighbourhood Address,  B.A.,  2 Rosslyn  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

PRIVATE  TUTOR  or  COMPANION.— A Bachelor  of 


A® 


Arts  (Oxon)  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  of  the  above  nature  in  a Gentleman’s 
Family— Address,  B. A.,  Post  Office,  ()xford. 


^HE  CHAPLAIN  of  an  English  Congregation  on  the  Corniche 

A.  wishes  to  meet  with  ONE  or  TWO  additional  PUPILli,  whose  health  reqmres  a mild 
climate  for  the  Winter.  He  is  an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  has  had  great  experience  in  Tuition. 
Good  testimonials  and  references. — Address,  M.A.,  Mr.  Lewis's,  15  Gower  Street  North,  W.C. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH. — The  Session  will  com- 

mence  on  Tuesday,  First  November,  1864.  An  ADDRESS  to  the  Students  will  be 
delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  X'wo  o’clock. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  Degrees,  Ac.,  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  together  with  a List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1864-6,  published  by  Messrs,  Maclachlan  a Stewart, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. ; per  post,  2s.  lOd. 

By  Order  of  the  Senatus,  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  to  the  University. 

September  1864. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

’ * (A)  Two  open  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £50  a year  each,  tenable  for  Four  Years,  will 

be  examined  for  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I2th  and  13th  of  October  next  (and  annually), 
open  to  all  comers,  without  restriction,  being  under  Fourteen  years  of  age. 

(B)  Two  Foundation  Scholarsliips,  limited  to  Sons  of  deceased  Officers  under  Thirteen  years 
of  age,  will  jae  examined  for  in  February  1865,  and  Two  in  June  1865. 

(C)  Additional  (Wellesley)  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  open  only  to  Members  of  the 
School.^ 

For  information  as  to  the  Examination  apply  to  the  Hcnd  Iffaster,  Rev,  E.  W.  Benson, 
Wellington  College,  near  Wokingham;  or  to  the  Secretary,  G»-ukoe  Chance, Esq.,  Treasury, 
Whitehall,  S.W .,  to  wliom  Names  of  Candidates  are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  Examination. 

N.B — Candidates  for  the  Foundation  Scholarships  must  have  their  Names  entered  on  the 
Secretary's  last  at  least  a Fortnight  previously.  - 


TAELICATE  YOUTH.— An  Englishman,  with  his  Wife,  both 

ex- Teachers  of  Royalty,  used  to  the  Continent,  and  about  to  Winter  abroad,  can  take 
Charge  of  and  Educate  ONE  or  MORE  BOYS  or  GIRLS  needing  a mild  clinmte.  The  highest 
references  given  and,  with  liberal  terms,  sought.— Address,  R.  S.,  Stone  s Post  Office,  Clap- 
ham.  S. 

IT'D  INVALIDS. — A Medicai  Gentieman  (prior  to  settiing  in 

Practice)  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  an  INVALID  NOBLEMAN  or  GENTLEMAN 

ice  on  a Continental  Tour.  Testimonials  are  of  the  highest 

P.  H.  W.,  53  Marquis  Road,  Canonbury^ 


requiring  Medical  Attendance 
character— Address,  in  the  first  place  by  letter, 
London. 


'yo  INSTITUTIONS— RELIGIOUS,  LITERARY,  MUSI- 

CAL,  Ac— To  be  LET,  on  Lease,  the  capacious  and  commodious  RESIDENCE,  26  Queen 
Square,  Russell  Square,  next  to  the  Home  for  Gentlewomen  and  to  tlie  Paralytic  Hospital,  and 
close  to  the  British  Museum  and  London  University.  Fit  for  immediate  occupation,  Furnished 
or  Unfurnislied— Apply  at  Greenwood’s  Agency  Offices,  Southampton  Row,  Bedford  Square. 


IVrONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

jQ  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Lile  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  6 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


September  17,  1864.J 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


■DISEASES  of  POOR  CHILDREN  and  WOMEN.— SPE- 

CIAL  APPE  AX/.— To  diminiih  DlscaflO  and  alleviate  the  SufferinKS  of  Poor  Children  is 
the  object  of  this  appeal.  The  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  for  CHILDREN  and  WOMEN  greatly 
needs  increased  support.  This  Hospital  is  rapidly  extending  its  benefits  to  the  Sick  X*oor. 
relieving  upwards  of  1,000  sufiering  little  Children  every  month.  For  objects  so  deserving 
and  necessitous  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Benevolent  is  earnestly  entreated. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  S.  CHARLES  J,  F.  RENTON,  Secretary, 

Bankers— Messrs.  Fuller,  Banbury,  & Co.,  77  Lombard  Street ; Coutts  & Co.,  Strand. 


QUNDAY  NEXT,  SEPTEMBER  18.— United  National  con- 

sideration  of  the  question,  “Is  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Poor  in  England?”  The 
Clergy  and  Congregations  arc  earnestly  and  alTectionntely  invited  to  direct  their  thoughts  and 
prayers  to  the  national  and  individual  duty  of  removing  all  obstacles  which  now  prevent  the 
Gospel  from  being  preached  to  the  great  body  of  the  Working  and  Poorer  Classes,  the  imminent 
Gocial  dangers  involved  therein,  and  the  best  means  of  restoring  them  to  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  their  Christian  privileges. 

Attention  is  also  entreated  to  the  plain  intimations  of  God’s  will  throughout  Holy  Scripture, 
against  any  distinction  whatever  being  made  between  the  poorest  persons  and  others  in  His 
public  worship,  and  in  favour  of  the  weekly  oficring  to  God,  by  eoclx  individual,  as  a means  of 
providing  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes. 

Collections  are  promised  in  some  churches  in  aid  of  the  National  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Weekly.Offertory  and  Freedom  of  Worship.  In  churches  where  Collections  are  not  made, 
all  who  would  like  to  aid,  in  however  trifling  a degree,  the  Society’s  great  work,  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Poor,  may  send  their  Contributions  to  the  general  Secretary, 
£.  HERFORD,  Esq.,  Manchester  ; or  to  any  local  Secretary  of  the  National  Association. 


D-REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  arc  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen.  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c.  

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CLRCULAK  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WAIVES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT : Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  Oentral  Manager, 


■rath  MEETING  of  the  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.— At 

the  close  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bath,  the  Bath  Daily  Chronicle's 
SPECIAL  REPORTS  of  the  Sections,  Soirees,  Meetings,  Excursions,  Banquets,  &c.,  will  be 
reprinted  in  Book  Form,  royal  octavo  size.  The  Volume  will  be  bound  in  an  illustrated 
cover,  and  will  form  the  completest  and  most  compact  Record  of  any  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion yet  published.  It  will  be  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  President 
of  the  British  Association.  A Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (after  a photograph  by  Mayall), 
will  be  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Volume.  5s Orders  received  at  the  Chronicle  Office,  Bath. 

London  Publishers:  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


IVTETRCPCLITAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SCCIETY, 

-L'-L  3 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1835. 

Directora, 


Daniel  Burges,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Peter  Cater,  Esq. 

James  Dawson,  Eiq. 

Francis  J.  Delafosse,  Esq. 
Frederick  Engelhardt,  Esq. 
Richard  Fry,  Eiq. 

William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth. 
Chandos  Wren-Hoskyna,  Esq. 
Henry  Kebbel,  Esq. 


William  J.  I^jschcr,  Esq. 

James  Llovd,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

I. (ewin  B.  Mozley,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
George  Pearce,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Ksq. 

Richard  8.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


Ex-Directora, 


Fraser  B.  Henshaw,  Esq.;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  Chats  worth;  Henry  Sturt,  Esq. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Economical  management,  no  paid  agents  being  employed  in  either  town  or  country,  and  no 
commission  allowed. 

The  application  of  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  Premiums  of  Members  of 
five  years’  standing  or  upwards. 

The  Society’s  Funds  in  hand  amount  to  £1,030,000,  being  upwards  of  70  percent,  of  all  the 
Premiums  received  from  the  Assured,  and  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  liability  for  the 
£3,430,000  assured  under  the  Policies  in  force. 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims,  without  a single  instance 

of  dispute £800,000 

And  has  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  Annual  Premiums  630,000 

For  the  year  ending  April  4,  1865,  an  abatement  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent. 

Prospectuses,  Copies  oi  Annual  Accounts,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to 

Sept.  5, 1864.  HENRY  MARSHAL,  Actuary. 


T .ONDON  LIFE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

^ Instituted  1806. 

PresWent-JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

FVee-Prestdent— ALFRED  HEAD,  Esq. 

Trustees. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  I David  Salomons,  Esq,,  Aid.,  M.P. 

Robert  Hanbury,  Esq.  | George  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq. 


The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  Members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a reduction  of  the  Premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  mode. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  Assurances  will  be  en- 
titled, alter  seven  years,  to  a reduction  of  7H  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  Annual  Premium 
will  reduced  to  £2  1 Is. 


This  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  more  than £4,610,000 

And  has  Policies  now  in  force  amounting  to 6,900,000 

Its  Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  2,840,000 

And  its  Gross  Income  is  upwards  of 360,000 

Of  which  Income  £140,000  is  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  premiums. 
Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  Assurances  effected 
in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £462,260,  and  the  new  Annual  Premiums  to  £16,745. 

EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary. 


D-REAT  MALVERN.— The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  con- 

nected  with  the  Railway  Station  by  a covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,a  Ladies*  Coffee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms. 
Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stcmmes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Stobeook  Pare,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ.— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


"DRIGHTON.— The  ROYAL  LIBRARY,  170-North  Street; 

' G.  WAKELING,  Proprietor.— The  NEW  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  contains 
more  than  20,000  volumes,  the  careful  selection  of  the  last  70  years,  together  with  a large  supply 
of  all  the  Newest  Works— The  spacious  Reading  Rooms  have  been  handsomely  refurnished. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— ADOLPHE  NAUDIN  executes  Portraits 

in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  at  these  prices  : Twelve  Cartes  de  Visite,  12s. ; Twenty  (in 
two  positions),  21s.;  Miniatures,  exquisitely  Coloured,  for  42s.  Faded  Daguerreotypes,  Oil 
Paintings,  Family  Portraits,  faithfully  copied;  and  Articles  of  Virth,  Country  Seats,  Horses, 
Dogs,  Interiors  of  Rooms,  &c.,  vividly  portrayed.  An  Artist  sent  to  any  port  of  England  on 
the  shortest  notice. 

ADOLPHE  NAUDIN,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

CCOTCH  VIEWS. — ^Tourists  who  have  visited  Scotland  will 

be  pleased  to  inspect  an  exquisite  Series  of  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS,  by  Wilson,  com- 
prising : Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  The  Trossachs,  Oban,  Staffa,  Glencoe,  Blair  Athol, 
Roslyn  Chapel  and  Castle,  Edinburgh,  Sec.  Each  Is. ; sent  free  by  post  for  Stamps. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  110  Regent  Street,  and  54  Clieapside. 


H 


ATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 
Children’s  Books  and  Periodicals. 
Libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discoimt  for  Cash. 

187  Piccadilly,  W. 


rFHOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING 

CARDS.— The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers. 

(COUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  R£M()VED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


T 


PIE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY, 

1€  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


JOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  thb  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


■WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

▼ » FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  o 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 ,, 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plam  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ ,,  0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


JV  E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

ifana(;er— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


The  Directors  ore  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 54,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  ^arantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applicationsfor  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


JMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1.600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,688,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 


TvrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

* The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 


Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 


Lohdox— Hbao-Opficbs:  61  Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. 
Weit  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pali  Mall. 


J)HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  arid  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  tbe  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25, 1864.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


iPl  000  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  on 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  CornhiU. 

WILLIAM  J.  y Secretary, 


WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

’ » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer^ 

81  Chancery  Lane,  w.C. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

JITARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufactoirers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  andDlJMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


YA^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

» » Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  ” Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
“Most  useful.”— Xord  Gifford,  “Remarkably good.”— Xorci  GarvapA.  “Gives me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.” — Sir  Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— FieW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVotes  and  Queries. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yordis,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURLAL  MAXIMUM 

^ THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Comhill.E.C. 
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IVJICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPEOOF  CLOAK  for  LADIES 

is  made  from  the  same  material  as  their  celebrated  all-wool  Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for 
Gentlemen,  which  are  patronized  by  Travellers  all  over  tlie  world.  These  Tweeds  effectually 
resist  many  hours’  rain.  The  above  Cloak  has  Novelty  in  the  Shape,  and  the  Hood  is  also  new. 
All  Colours  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

H.  J.  & i).  NICOLL,  Riding  Habit,  Hat,  Jacket,  and  Cloak  Makers,  114,  116,  118,  120, 
Regent  Street;  23  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  60  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool. 

TT  NAPS ACK— The  PATENT  YOKE.  — Light,  Waterproof, 

and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO., 
66  and  67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bisliopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

■DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

J-->  burton  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  Tlie  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each, 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.  per  gallon. 

rUHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  ; — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thi-ead  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  ox 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ e. 

d. 

£ B.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  

1 13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 2 

0 

1 5 0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

0 6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 0 

1 GravySpoon 

0 6 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 110 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

0 1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 3 

1 Pair  ot  Sugar  Tongs 

0 2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 3. 

6 

0 4 0 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10  0 

1 Butter  Knife 

0 2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 6 0 

Total 

9 19 

9 

12 

9 

0 

13  9 

6 

U 17  3 

Any  article  to  be  hadsingly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Cofiee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


YWILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

’ » IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  hia 
ilUinited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  (Jooda, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns, and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths, Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3.  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 6,  and  6 Perry’s  Place  ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

J^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  (jruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE'S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s.,  40s.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Maehe  Tea  Trays,  in  ^ets,f^om  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  ic. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S — Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S — Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves, improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery , Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mow'ers.  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63a. 
DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST.  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEAUE  & CO.,  THE  MOUITMEKT,  LOKDOIir  BBIDG-E. 

(CHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  Si  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  J^ondon  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

XXOWARD  & SONS’  MACHINE-MADE  CABINET  WORK. 

The  introduction  of  Steam-power  in  the  Manufacture  enables  HOWARD  Sc  SONS  to 
offer  the  best  possible  quality  of  Furniture  ot  all  kinds,  at  a very  moderate  rate.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  winch  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

™e  SMEE’S  spring  mattress,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1362.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

" The  Sommier  Tuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ acorn* 

binatiou  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  ot  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
theilanufacturers.WAi.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

jU'tOVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — TTe  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  Loudon  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

pURE  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  JAMS,  &c.,  and  Table  Delicacies 

of  the  Highest  Quality,  pure  and  wholesome.  See  “ Lancet  y and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
CROSSE  Sc  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen,  Soho  Square,  London. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Grocers  and  Oilmen. 

P)YSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactui'ed  by  T.  Morson  & Sok,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square^  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsiue  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

AJO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

. ’ COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 

is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  2ls. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps, 


''PEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Establislied  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  6s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet, 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name* 


^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
'Unadulterated,  Pui'e,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  Sc  Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus : and  all  respectable  houses. 

'T'AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  tliat  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E, 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

^OLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  pro* 
duced.  Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double  ” Superfine"  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  tlixoughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  & J.  COLM AN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

A DELIGPITFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  tbe  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each. Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

^ CANDLES. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  6c  J, 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet.— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  tbe  RoyM 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Jlajesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c. —Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  Sc  CO.have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown. 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex. — “ I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s,  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  Sc  Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


pANDLES. 

PATENT  P 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Now  ready,  in  I complete  vol.  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Engravings,  drawn  by 
H.  Anelay,  and  engraved  by  the  first  Engravers  of  the  day. 

PASSELL'S  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  GOLDSMITHS 

WORKS. 

Cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ; or  very  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d, 

This  Volume  contains : The  Vicar  of  Wakefield — The  Deserted  Village— The  Traveller 

The  Haunch  of  Venison- Retaliation,  and  other  Poems— She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  the  Good- 
Natiued  Man. 

With  an  Illustrated  Life  of  Goldsmith,  by  J.  F.  Waller,  LL-D. 

“ Could  Goldie  again  revisit  the  earth,  perhaps  that  which  would  delight  him  most  would  be 
the  sight  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Oalpin’s  splendidly  illustrated  edition.  He  would  be 
astonished  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  illustrations,  the  beauty  of  the  Vicar’s  daughters, 
and  the  self-esteem  depicted  in  the  face  of  their  mamma  ; but  perhaps  liis  greatest  wonderment 
would  be  at  tlie  price,  three  half-crowns  for  a royal  octavo  volume,  handsomely  bouud,  con- 
taining above  one  hundred  illustrations,  printed  upon  superfine  toned  paper.”— RoofcseZ^er. 

London : Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

“ As  amusing  as  a romance.”— ASaturtfay  Jieview. 

“ It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  do^va."— Spectator. 

Medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  cloth,  32s. 

rPHE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  the  ARTIST.  With 

Selections  from  his  Poems  and  other  Writings.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist,  Author  of 
“ The  Life  of  William  Etty,  R.A.”  Illustrated  from  Blake’s  own  Works  in  Facsimile  «ind  in 
Photo-lithography,  including  a complete  Copy  of  his  “ Studies  of  Job.” 

” The  reader  may  not  agree  precisely  with  their  estimate  of  the  rugged,  original,  devout,  per- 
severing artist ; but  if  he  has  a real  eye  for  die  beauty  which  transcends  prettiuess,  he  will  find 
much  to  charm  him  in  the  copious  illusl  rations  derived  from  Blake’s  works  ; and  for  the  letter- 
press,  we  do  not  envy  the  composure  of  the  reader  who  is  quite  unmoved  by  the  picture  which, 
ft  draws  of  the  grand  old  man,  who,  in  poverty  and  adversity,  was  true  to  the  guidance  M’hich. 
he  believed  to  be  a light  from  heaven— put  his  trust  in  God,  worked  steadily  on,  and  prayed.” 

Guardian. 

“ The  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  monument  of  unique  though  creative  genius  we 
have  read  for  many  a day,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a book  appears  from  which  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression  of  a completely  unique  cha- 
racter and  unique  life  as  this  biography  of  William  Blake.”— .S^eefafor. 

” In  the  very  interesting  Life  before  us,  tardy  justice  has  at  last  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
one  wliose  natural  gifts  qualified  him  apparently  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  English. 

artists Mr.  Gilchrist’s  book  both  tells  the  singular  story  of  Blake’s  life  for  the  first  time 

with  fulness. and  with  a judgment  which  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  by  its  numerous  and  faithful 

illustrations  enables  the  reader  more  or  less  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  artist The 

book  is  written  in  a clear,  vigorous,  unconventional  style  ; it  is  as  amusing  as  a romance,  and 
we  have  lew  recent  ‘Lives’  in  which  the  facts  have  been  more  carefully  collected, presented 
with  less  parade,  or  arranged  in  such  lucid  order.”— Review. 

Macmillan  St  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

INGRAM’S  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

pOMPENSATION  to  LAND  and  HOUSE  OWNERS : being 

a Treatise  on  tlie  Law  of  the  Compensation  for  Interests  in  Lands,  &c.,  payable  by  Rail- 
way and  other  Public  Companies;  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Statutes.  By  Thomas 
Dunbar  Ingram,  of  Lincoln’s  Ian,  Esq.,  Bai’rister-at-Law. 

London  ; Bdtterwortbs,  7 Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  18s. 

rUHE  HEREDITARY  SHERIFFS  of  GALLOWAY,  ^tb 

Contemporary  Anecdotes,  Traditions,  and  Genealogical  Notices  of  Old  Families  of  the 
Sheriffdom.  By  Sir  Andrew  Aonew,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Edinburgh  : A.  & C.  Black.  London  : Longman  Sc  Co. 

STEVENSON  ON  HARBOURS. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  HARBOURS. 

By  Thomas  Steye.nson,  M.I.C.E. 

Edinburgh : A.  & C.  Black.  London  : Longman  & Co. 

Just  published,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  2s.  8d. 

T)R.  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  on  tbe  LUNGS. 

intended  for  those  suffering  from  Pulmonary  Complaints. 


rjiHE 


Specially 

, A Series  of  plain  Practical 

letters  on  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Laryux,  and  Lungs, 
embracing  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis, 
Consumption,  and  Asthma.  By  Robert  Hunter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  “TJie  New  York 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,”  &c.  Sic,  With  a Preface  by  J.  J.  Macoregob,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 

Mitchell  & Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

TOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE. 

Just  published,  beautifully  Illustrated,  Is. 

nnOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE  to  BEN  RHYDDING, 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  and  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  The  Guide  gives  a full  Description 
of  this  beautiful  District,  with  its  varied  Walks  and  Drives.  It  also  points  out  its  remarkable 
suitability  as  a Resort  for  Invalids,  Convalescents,  and  those  who  merely  require  Relaxation 
and  Salubrious  Air. 

Published  by  R.'  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly,  London  ; and 
John  Tomlinson,  Bookseller,  Ilkley,  Otley* 

K/TR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  tbe  TEETH.  Second 

-i-f-L  Eijition,  Corrected  and  Reviaed^ree  for  Seven  Stanipa.  To  be  had  of  all  Boohsellera, 
and  of  the  Author,  S.OroaveQOi  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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September  17,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  He  view. 


JOURNAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  SEP- 

^ TEM13EK.  Vol.  XXVII.  Part  III.  just  published,  3s.  Od. 

Contents  : 


1.  Eumlet-STATISTICS  of  roman  catholics  in  ENGLAND. 

2.  Tait—MORTALITY  of  EURASIANS. 

3.  Vai.i!ntinr-STATISTICS  OF  ABERDEEN. 

4.  Micueli.— CRIME  IN  RUSSIA. 

5.  Tite-IMPROVIOMENTS  IN  PARIS. 

6.  POKOV- DECREASE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION. 
METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  HOSPITAL  STATISTICS, 

MISCELLANEA.  AND  QUARTERLY  TABLES. 

London  : Edward  Stanford,  G Charlne:  Cross,  S.W. 


rrilE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR,  Nos.  XV.  and  XVL,  now 

ready.  Contents  : A Photo-Lithographic  Facsimile  of  tlic  Original  Articles  of  Liber- 
ties, demanded  by  the  Barons  of  King  John;  a Photo-Lithographic  Facsimile  of  the  Magna 
Oiartu  of  King  John,  dated  at  Hunnymedc,  June  1.^,  a.d,  12i5  : Transcript  and  Translation  ot 
both  Documents— A Letter  of  Henry  V.,  and  n Sonnet  by  Charles  d’Orleans,  his  prisoner 
(lPJ5)_Lord  lOldon— Prince  Alexander  Gortehakow— General  Count  d«  Berg— Marquis  of 

Laiisdownc Viscount  Stratford  de  Redclifl'e— Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour— Chevalier  Bunsen— 

Bodenstedt—Lehmanu— Charlotte  Birch— Pfeifter— Harriet  Martineau— Sir  David  Brewster— 
Paul  Delurociie— and  Charles  Mathews  (the  Elder).  Illustration:  L.  E.  Ude,  the  modern 
Vattel.  2s.  The  Original  Articles  of  Lil>erties,  and  the  Ma^na  Charta,  with  Transcript  and 
Translation,  may  be  had  separately,  Is.  6d.— Office,  13  Burlei^^  Street,  Strand. 


rPIIE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  commenced 

on  October  1,  ISS-I. 


the  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  Edited  by 

Dr.  GUTHRIE. 


^IIE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  issued  in 

Monthly  Farts,  7d.;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  Id. 

UMIE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  published 

at  32  Ludgate  Hill,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


TMIE  COLOURED  DECORATION  of  CHURCHES.— RUS- 

SIAN  CHURCH — THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains : Fine  View  of  Chapel  of 
the  Russian  Embassy  in  London— The  Coloured  Decoration  of  Churches,  Illustrated— Patent 
Law  in  America— Windsor  Mosaics — New  Buildings  in  the  City— A Run  to  the  Lakes,  and 
various  other  Papers,  witJi  all  the  Art  News  and  Sanitary  lutelligence.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

1 York  Street,  Coveut  Garden  ; and  all  Newsmen. 


T ES  DIAMANTS  EETROUVES,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Edited 

J-i  by  WiLiiKLM  Ganz.  CLASSICAL  and  CELEBRATED  COMPOSITIONS,  Ancient 
aud  Modern,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Edited  by  S.  J.  Noole Lists  of  Contents  of  the  above  cele- 

brated Works,  post  free,  on  application  to  C.  LONSDALE,  late  Bikchalii  & Co.,  Musical 
Circulating  Library,  26  Old  Bond  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

Just  publisliecl,  in  8vo.  price  Is. ; by  post,  Is.  2d. 

■pEMARKS  upon  tbe  RECENT  PROCEEDINGS  and 

Xii  CHARGE  of  ROBERT  LORD  BISHOP  of  CAPETOWN  and  METRO- 
POLITAN at  his  Primary  Metropolitioal  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal.  By 
the  Bight  Rev.  John  Willlim  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

WINTER'S  MATHEMATICAL  EXERCISES  AND  DRAWING  EOB 
MILITARY  STUDENTS. 

Now  ready,  in  post  8vo.  price  4s.  Gd.  cloth, 

TWTATHEMATIC AL  EXERCISES,  comprising  3,500  Exam- 

-LV_L  pies  in  the  various  branches  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Statics,  Dynamics,  and 
Hydrostatics,  collected  from  Militaiy,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Examination  Papers, 
and  arranged  in  Sets  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  ; with  Tables, 
Formulie,  Answers,  and  References.  By  S.  H.  Winter,  P.R.A.S.  Military  Tutor. 

By  the  same  Author,  Part  I.  3s.  6d.  Part  II.  6s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTAHY  GEOMETEICAL  DEAWING. 

London : Longman,  G-keen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Ro-w. 

Carriage-free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

^HE  SEEMON  on  the  MOUNT^  gorgeously  Illuminated  in 

a Series  of  27  Plates,  by  W.  and  G.  Audslet.  Elegantly  bound.  Published  at  £12  12s., 
£10  lOs.,  and  £8  8s.;  now  reduced  to  £6  6s.,  £4  14s.  6d.,  and  £3  13s.  6d.  Detailed  Prospectuses 
and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free. 

London : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 
Nearly  out  of  Print. 

TPHE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Ttmms  and  M. 

Digby  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s.,  now  reduced  to  30s.  carriage-free.  Detailed 
Prospectus  and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free.  After  October  1 the  price  for  this  book  will 
be  raised  to  36s. 

London  : S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 
Carriage-free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

TJOBERTS’S  SKETCHES  of  tbe  HOLY  LAND,  SYRIA, 

IDUMEA,  ARABIA,  EGYPT,  and  NUBIA,  with  250  beautiful  Plates,  and  Letter- 
press  by  the  Rev.  G.  Croly,  LL.D.  Published  at  £7  7s.,  £9,  £10  10s.,  and  £11  Us.;  now  reduced 
to  £2  las.,  £3  10s.,  £4,  and  £4  16s.  Detailed  Prospectus  and  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free. 
London  ; S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

rpHE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

By  J.  W.  Carmichael. 

London : Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists*  Colourmen. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  « GOLDEN  TBBASURY 
SEBIES” 


This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  a Vignette  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  engraved 
in  steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  4s.  Cd. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK: 

A Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Author  of  " Day  and  Night  Songs,”  &c. 


MACMILLAN  & CO,,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
f — 

This  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY, 

Chiefly  Lyrical,  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Use;  with  Hotes  and 
Introduction. 


122  Fi.uf.t  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

4 

MESSRS.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

Will  Publish  the  following  New  Works  during  the 
Autumn  Season: 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,”  &e. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

“Temple  Bar”  Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


GASPAR  TRENCHARD.  By  Bracebridge 

Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 


ROYAL  FAVOURITES.  By  H.  Sutherland 

Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph,  Portraits  from  Authentic 
Pictures,  painted  hy  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists  of 
the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

*,*  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 


ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

celles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols. 
price  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

gyman. 2 vols.  21s. 


THE  BEE  HUNTER.  By  Gustave  Aimard. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ Saekville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir 

Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  Sec.  Fifth  Edition.  At  aU  the  Libraries. 

[TAis  day. 

This  Novel  has  now  reached  the  Fifth  Edition.  The  Times  for 
August  9 says  of  it : 

“ We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  last  novel  is  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  same 
author’s  previous  works,  while  in  method  of  treatment  aud  in  moral  elevation  it  belongs  to  a 
higher  style  of  art  than  she  has  yet  approached.”— Times,  August  9, 1864. 

NEW  NOVEL.— AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

ready. 

“ The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— A August  10, 1864. 

“ The  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.” 

06se?'uer,  July  31 , 186  U. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “SIR  VICTOR’S 
CHOICE,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  aR 

Libraries. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  C.  J.  COLLINS. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Saekville  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries.  [ This  day, 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told,’*— Jform'ni?  Star, 


By  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published,  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 


NEW  BOYS’  BOOK,  EDITED  BY  SIR  C.  F.  LASCELLES 
WRAXALL,  BART. 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s.  [2’Ais  day. 

This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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13  G-beat  MARLBOHOuon  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 
LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  WnjJAM  Barrington  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illuatrations.  21s. 

**  Mr.  B’Almeida’a  volumes  traverse  interesting  ground.  They  are  filled  with,  good  and 
jentertaining  matter.”— Aramine?'.  ‘“Life  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The 
author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country  and  people  not  generally  known.” — AthenoBum, 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Tears  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
From  the  jTtmes.— “Mr.  Lumley’s  book.witli  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed 
with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections.” 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  EES  MISERABLES. 

By  TICTOE,  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  lUustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Maey 

Howitt.  3 vols.  [This  day. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols. 

” A well-written  story,  of  great  ability,  and  deserving  of  unmixed  praise.”— Jbftn  Bull, 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  areal  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of*  Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— .Saiurday  RevUw, 


Messrs.  TIHSLET’S  SEW  WOEKS. 

4 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY,  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations, 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months’  Residence  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  : in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  n.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  and 
El  Medinah.”  [/?eac/y  on  We^ienday  next, 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of 

AUSTRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; and  the  HISTORY  of  DON 
SEBASTIAN,  King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished 
Sources.  By  Maktua  Walker  Freer.  iReady  thii  day. 

DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  tlie  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

♦a*  The  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  is  ready  this  day. 


MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

"A  healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  such  a character 
.as  Mattie  Gray,  and  to  have  depicted  it  successfully,  is  no  slight  achievement  either  ethical  or 
ssthetical.”— 5a/urc?a»/  Review.  ” The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— AtAcucewm. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

” Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  The  story  never  flags,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly amused.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside  and  the  circulating  library.”— aSmw. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mr.  JeafTreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
■u-'itli  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AtAenosum. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLIFFE,  Author  of  “Alice  Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  more  or  less  worth  attention.”— -JaiurJai/  Review. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“ The  * Guardian  Angel  ’ is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  It 
has  a good  honest  morale  about  it  that  makes  it  a refreshing  contrast  to  half  the  books  one 
comes  across.  We  very  gladly  recommend  —Saturday  Review, 

JANITA’S  CROSS.  By  the 

“ St.  Olave’s,”  &o.  3 vols. 

BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By 

Edwahds.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

MASTER  of  MARTON. 


THE 


Author  of 
Amelia  B. 

[Just  ready. 


MR.  BENTLEYS  NEW  VOLUMES. 

1 

THE  WILMOT  FAMILY:  a Novel.  By 

tbe  Author  of  “ Life  in  Tuscany,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  Svo.  [On  September  26. 

THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  Svo. 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Elora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse).  By  the  Abbe  * 

Author  of  “ Le  Maudit.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ The  book  has  humour  and  originality,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.”— A/Ztewceum. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  hia  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings.” 

Morning  Post. 


“ There  are  three  episodes,  at  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

jealously,  lor  there  is  tlie  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

with  a cleverness  which  sometimes  suggests  real  genius,  full  of  dashing  analysis  and  admirably 
contrived  scenes We  can  safely  recommend  ‘Denis  Donne.’  "—Spectator. 

‘‘  It  is  pleasant  to  liave  a book  from  tire  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Thomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  possess.” — Athenceum. 

“ Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  the  Author  of  ‘ Wheat  and  Tares,’  could  not  more  vividly  photo- 
graph tlie  modern  English  ecclesiastic.  Heartily  pleased  will  most  readers  be  with  * Denis 
Donne  ’;  its  characters,  men  and  women  whom  everybody  has  met,  are  drawn  with  wonderful 
vigour,  freedom,  and  freshness.  The  world  will  hear  more  of  the  author  of  ‘ Denis  Donne.’  ” 

Press. 

“ The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Sliss  Braddon’s  own  particular  territory,  and  ‘ came  out 
strong  ’ upon  horses  and  racing,  somewhat  lees  lavishly,  but  decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the 
accomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish.  TJiere  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be 
bestowed  upon ‘Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a bond jftZe  novel,  written  to  amuse.  There  is  first-rate 
ability  in  the  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  the  fencing 
and  finesse  between  the  two  w'omen.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  clever,  and  interesting. 
Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  either  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  place  which  will  be  awarded  her 
among  our  modern  novelists.”— Jforniwp  Post. 

" * Denis  Donne  ’ is  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  We  can  truly 
say  that  it  is  a novel  full  of  very  great  promises  for  the  future.  It  is  crowded  with  clever  pas- 
sages. Miss  Thomas  will,  we  think,  rank  high  amongst  that  class  of  novelists  of  whom  Miss 
Evans  is  the  fijst,” — Reader, 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TREVLYN  HOLD. 


On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “ East  Lynne  ” and 
“ Verner’s  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD ; a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ East 

Lynne.”  {.Ready  on  Tuesday  next. 

Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 


JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  6s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4b.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also  just  published,  and  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries  : 

MAURICE  DERING:  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Guy 

Livingstone.”  2 vols. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  ByEswABD  Dicey, 

Author  of  “ Rome  in  1860.”  2 vols. 

GUY  WATERMAN  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Abel 

Drake’s  Wife.”  3 vols. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE : a Novel.  By  James  A.  St. 

John.  3 vols. 

STRIFE  and  REST.  By  the  Author  of  Agnes  Home.” 

2 vols. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Next  week,  1 vol.  fcp.  Svo. 

FIRESIDE  TRAVEL. 

By  J.  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers.” 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


On  the  20th  inst.  will  be  published,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 


THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Forei^  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Peen- 
DERGAST,  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service. 


LORD  O ALBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Vemer’s  Pride,”  &c. 


EICHAED  BENTLEY,  NEW  BUBLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

WCNDRCUS  STRANGE.  A Second  Edition  of  this  popular 

Novel  is  published  this  day. 

“ It  is  the  most  exciting  and  the  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
noWee."— Athenceum. 

A HEART  TWICE  WCN.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson,  Cousin  of 

the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

“ It  will  be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest.”— Public  Opinion. 

“ A simple  story  pleasantly  told.”— Pell’s  Messenger. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH:  a Novel.  [This day. 

In  the  press. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  SEAS : a Tale  of  Sea  and  Land.  By 

C.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “The  Two  Midshipmen,”  “The  Lily  of  Devon,”  “The 
Medora,”  &c. 

REAPING  the  WHIRLWIND  : a Novel.  By  hlrs.  Mac- 

KENziE  Daniel,  Author  of  “My  Sister  Minnie,”  “Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  “After  Long 
Years,”  &c. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  Sc  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

DR.  COBBOLD’S  3STEW  WORK  OIsT  PARASITES, 

This  day  is  published,  1 handsome  vol.  super-royal  8vo.  pp.  508,  with  Illustrations  in 
Colours  and  Tints,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  31s.  6d. 

ENTOZOA: 

An  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  Helminthology,  with  Reference 
more  particularly  to  the  Internal  Parasites  of  Man. 

By  T.  SPENCEK  COBBOLD,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

With  21  Coloured  and  Tinted  Plates,  comprising  156  separate  Figures,  together  with 
82  Woodcuts,  making  a total  of  238  Illustrations. 


LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE  & SONS,  5 PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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Now  ready,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS: 

LIMITED. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  British 
Post  Ofidce. 

Boxes  and  Parcels  of  the  Best  and  Newest  Books  arc  forwarded  daily 
from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  to  every  part  of  the  Country. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX. 

Two  or  three  Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscrip- 
tion, and  obtain  a constant  succession  of  the  Principal  Books  of  the  .Season, 

By  WILLIAM  LEWINS. 

on  moderate  tonus,  and  with  the  least  possible  delaj'. 

OPIjVIOJVS'  of  the  press. 

For  Prospectuses  apply  to 

CHARLES  EDWARD  JIUDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON. 

EDmBUKGH  REVIEW. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

A very  entertaining  and  instructive  volume Wo  strongly  recommend 

this  book  to  those  who  wish  to  be  fully  informed  on  tlie  subject,  as  an 
interesting  and  generally  accurate  account  of  the  history  and  working  of 
the  Post  Office. 

LIMITED. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Merchants,  Shipping 

ATHEISTJEEM. 

Agents,  intending  Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfullj'  invited  to  apply 

As  a history  of  the  postal  system,  and  a description  of  its  present  con- 
dition, Mr.  Lewins’  book  leaves  little  to  desire.  The  latter  part  of  his  book 
is  complete  in  every  respect. 

for  the  SEPTEMBER  LLST  of  Works  withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY  for  Sale. 

The  List  contains  the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  Works  of  the 
Past  and  Present  .Seasons,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

EXAMINEE. 

This  is  a very  useful  and  at  the  same  time  a very  amusing  book  : useful 
because  of  the  full  and  clear  historical  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  great  establishment  of  which  he  treats,  and  amusing  from  the  variety  of 
curious  details  connected  with  it. 

CHABLES  EDWARD  JIUDIE,  KEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDOX, 
Ciiv  Office  : 4 KIXG  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

LIMITED. 

We  bear  our  cordial  testimony  to  the  great  care  and  diligence  which  have 
clearly  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Lewins  on  what  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
him  a labour  of  love.  “ Her  Majesty’s  Mails  ” deserves  to  take  its  stand  as 
a really  useful  book  of  reference  on  the  history  of  the  Post.  It  is  an 
extremely  interesting  volume. 

CENTRAL  OFFICES: 

25  PALL  MALL,  AND  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 
CITY  BRANCH: 

69  XING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewins’  book  is  a most  useful 
And  complete  one — one  that  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young 
Englishman  and  foreigner  desiring  to  know  how  our  institutions  grow. 

Siihscriptions  from  10s.  6(7.  per  Annum  vpwarch. 

LISTS,  TERMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  (FREE) 

LONDON  REVIEW. 

UPON  APPLICATION  TO 

This  volume  fills  a marked  gap  in  the  litei'ature  of  social  history,  and  fills 
it  well.  It  is  written  in  a popular  and  agreeable  manner. 

HENRY  FOWLER,  Secretary'. 

2a  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

CHI  LEGGE  REGGE. 

Besides  the  infonnation  we  have  hinted  at,  Mr.  Lewins’  book  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  and  interesting.  He  has  written,  in  fact,  a most  excellent  book, 
which  will  be  welcome  to  all  classes  of  readers — to  the  grave  and  to  the  gay, 
to  the  gatherer  of  curious  items,  and  to  the  student  of  human  progress  in  its 
broadest  and  highest  aspects. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

15  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W. 

CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

Guaranteed  Circulation  of  all  New  Works  of  value  or  interest  imme- 
diately after  publication. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  material  which  Mr.  Lewins 
handles,  but  we  w’ill  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  commending  his  very  nicely- 
got-up  volume  as  a sound,  sensible,  satisfying,  and,  in  suitable  places,  a 
sprightly  book. 

• Terms  of  Subscription,  Monthly  Lists,  &c.,  fom^arded  free  on  application. 

SAMUEL  BEVAN,  Secretary. 

- 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  PRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

PRESS. 

All  who  wish  for  an  able  and  carefully-written  history  of  the  Post  Office 
should  peruse  “ Her  Majesty ’snails.” 

Early  in  October  wni  be  published,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  about  460  pp.  cloth 

ITALICS  : 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1864. 

It  -would  be  difficult  to  mention  another  book  of  the  same  size  where  an 
equal  amount  of  infonnation  and  entertainment  could  be  obtained. 

By  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Contents  ; 

CbAPTER  Cn.lPTER 

I.  ITALIA  EINASCENTE.  XI.  THE  NEJIESIS  OF  WOMAN. 

HOME  NEWS. 

n.  ITALY  MENDS  HER  WAYS.  XII.  CATHOLIC  ITALY. 

III.  ITALY  SENT  TO  SCHOOL.  XIII.  PADRE  PASSAGLIA. 

The  publication  ought  to  contest  the  palm  of  popularity  with  Mr.  Dickens 
or  Mr.  Trollope  ; it  is  considerably  more  absorbing  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
novels.  In  addition  to  its  merits  of  industry  and  accuracy,  it  exhibits  so 
much  literai-y  skill  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  a permanent  place  in  the 
private  library. 

IV.  ITALY  GOES  TO  DRILL.  xn^.  MADONNA  IMMACOLATA. 

V.  ITALY  TRIED  BY  JURY.  XY.  PROTESTANT  IT.CLY. 

YI.  ITALY  READS  HER  NEWS-  XVI.  ITALIAN  FURNITURE. 

PAPER.  XVII.  PEOPLE  OXE  SLEETS  IN 

■m.  ITALY  TRIES" LIBERTY, EQUA-  ITALY. 

SYSTEM^’^^  feudal  xVIH.  PLACES  WHERE  THE  AU- 

vm.  WIL^ITALY  GAIN  VENICE 
IX.  wtcL  iS  LOSE  N.SPLES. 

X.  TIS  BIASERONI  HIMSELF  WHO  CI-DEYANT  ITALY. 

NOW  SINGS. 

LOhlDU^J  : SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &.  MANSION, 
14  LUDGATE  HILL- 

LONDON:  TRUBNER  S CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  BOW. 
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GOUNOD’S 


NEW  OPEEA,  “MIEELLA.” 


PBOM  THE  “TIMES,”  AUaUST  8. 

“M.  Gounod’s  ‘ Mirella’  is  slowly  and  surely  making  way.  Built  upon  a subject  rather  Ipical  than  dramatic,  its  truth  of  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the  music, 
which  every  additional  hearing  renders  not  only  more  familiar  but  more  attractive.  Such  charming  pastoral  tunes — as  brief  as  charming — have  rarely  been  composed  ; so 
exquisite  a mipical  idyl  as  rarely  imagined  and  completed.  ‘ Mireille  ’ follows  exactly  the  same  principles  as  ‘ Faust ; ’ and,  though  founded  on  a subject  so  different  in  all 
respects — as  different  as  the  purely  idyllic  can  be  from  the  piurely  dramatic— it  is,  in  ovu:  opinion,  quite  as  genuine,  and,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  -will,  in  the  long  ruu, 
prove  quite  as  successful.” 


PIANOFORTE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  “MIRELLA.” 


THE  OVERTURE,  Solo  and  Duet,  4s.  and 5 

THE  FAVOURITE  AIRS,  by  W.  H.  CALLCOTT,  in  Thi-ee  Books,  Solo 

and  Duet,  each  5s.  and  . . . . . . ...  . . . . 6 

GOUNOD'S  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  PIANO  OF  THE  CHORUS  OP 
MAGNANARELLES  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3 

THE  MARCH,  ARRANGED  by  'V.  H.  CALLCOTT 1 

JULES  BRISSAC’S  CHANSON  DB  MAGALI  (Transcription)  ,.  3 

KUHE’S  VUTCH’S  SONG,  “ LA  STAGIONE  ARRIVA  ” ..  ..  3 

KUHB'S  FANTASIA  . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

MADAME  OURY’S  FANTASIA  5 

ROSELLEN'S  SOUVENIRS  DE  MIRELLA  (a  Selection  of  Airs)  . . 4 

NORDMANK’S  BOUQUET  DE  mIiLODIES  ..  ' ..  ..  4 


d. 

0 BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  CHQ3UR  DE  MAGNANARELLES  (the  Opening 
Chorus) 

0 BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SAVOYARD  MELODY 

TALEXY’S  MAZURKA  BRILLANTE  

0 KETTBEER’S  FANTASIA  (Transcription ; a very  brilliant  piece) 

0 LYSBERG’S  FANTASIA  • 

0 GANZ’  REMINISCENCES  OP  MIEELLA 

0 FAVARGER'S  FANTASIA ..  

0 FORBES’  FANTASIA  MIEELLA  

0 COOTE'S  MIEELLA  QUADRILLES  .. 

0 COOTE’S  MIEELLA  WALTZES 

0 VICTOR  COLLINE’S  MIRELLA  VALSE 


s. 


d. 


3 0 
3 0 

3 0 

4 0 
4 0 

4 0 

5 0 

3 0 

4 0 
4 0 
3 0 


BOOSEY’S  NATIONAL  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  GLEES. 


A New  Edition  of  all  the  Best  Glees  of  England  (uniform  with  Sir  Henrt  R.  Bishop’s  Glees),  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments,  in  Numbers  (for  Societies), 
each  Id. ; in  Part.?,  containing  Twelve  Glees,  each  Is. ; or  Sixty  in  1 vol.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  Gd. 


1 Hark ! the  curfew’s  solemn  soimd T.  Attwood 

2 Hark ! the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings. . . .Dr.  Cooke 

3 The  Red  Cross  Knight  Dr.  Callcott 

4 Come  live  with  me,  and  bo  my  love S.  Webbe 

13  In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams Dr.  Callcott 

14  Ye  spotted  snakes  E.  J.  S.  Stevens 

15  From  Oberon,  in  fau-y  land R.  J.  S.  Stevens 

16  Arc  the  white  hotus  for  ever  fled  ? 

25  Go,  idle  boy Dr.  Callcott 

26  Y’e  shepherds,  tell  me T.  Mazzinglii 

27  How  merrily  wo  live M.  Este 

28  The  cloud-cai)t  towers R.  J.  S.  Stevens 

37  Sigh  no  more,  ladies E.  J.  S.  Stevens 

38  How  sleep  the  brave Dr.  Cooke 

39  When  winds  breathe  soft S.  Webbe 

40  Swiftly  from  the  mountain’s  brpw S.  Webbe 

49  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna  Dr.  Callcott 

50  The  Fairies Dr.  Callcott 

51  Glorious  Apollo ! S.  Webbe 

52  Awake,  iEolian  Lyre ! J.  Danby 


PART  1. 

5 The  May  Fly  Dr.  Callcott 

6 See  our  oars  with  feathered  spray  . . Sir  J.  Stevenson 

7 The  Erl  King  Dr.  CaUoott 

8 By  Celia’s  Arboiu  W.  Horsley 

PART  2. 

17  Thy  voice,  0 Harmony S.  Webbe 

18  My  dear  mistress  had  a heart E.  Spofforth 

19  You  Gentlemen  of  England  Dr.  Callcott 

20  The  Bells  of  Saint  Michael’s  Tower  . . . . W.  Knyvett 

PART  3. 

29  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land  Dr.  Callcott 

30  Hero’s  a health  to  all  good  lasses 

31  How  sweet ! how  fresh ! S.  Paxton 

32  As  it  fell  upon  a day  Lord  Moruington 

PART  4. 

41  Marked  you  her  eye  of  heavenly  blue  ?..R.  Spofforth 

42  Queen  of  the  Valley  Dr.  Callcott 

43  Crabbed  age  and  youth E.  J.  S.  Stevens 

44  0 bird  of  eve ! Lord  Mornington 

PART  5. 

53  Since  first  I saw  yoiu’  face  Thomas  Ford 

54  Breathe  soft,  ye  winds  Paxton 

55  0 happy  fair  Shield 

56  It  was  a Friar  of  Orders  Grey Dr.  CaUoott 


9  Hail ! smUing  morn E.  Spofforth 

10  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  Stevens 

11  Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes. ...... .Dr.  Callcott 

12  Five  times  by  the  taper’s  light S.  Storace 

21  With  sighs,  sweet  rose Dr.  Callcott 

22  Forgive,  blest  shade  Dr.  Callcott 

23  Wlio  comes  so  dark? Dr.  Callcott 

24  Fair  Flora  decks  Danby 

33  Come,  bounteous  May R.  Spofforth 

34  Queen  of  the  silver  bow  J.  Hindle 

35  Lordly  gallants  Dr.  Callcott 

36  As  now  the  shades  of  eve  .Dr,  Cooke 

45  When  time  was  entwining Dr.  Callcott 

46  When  the  toil  of  day  is  o’er E.  J.  S.  Stevens 


47  When  Sappho  tuned  the  raptured  strain  . . J.  Dauby 

48  Discord,  dire  sister 


57  Here  in  cool  grot Lord  Mornington 

58  When  shaU  we  three  meet  again  ? M.  P.  King 

59  Lightly  tread  John  Scotland 

60  Life ’s  a bumper Wainwright 


POPULAR  HARMONIUM  WORKS. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  SACRED  PIECES,  ODES,  and  HYMN  TUNES  for 
the  Harmonium,  including  a number  of  beautiful  and  well-known 
Compositions  to  be  found  in  no  other  collection,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

BOOSEY’S  TWELVE  COMPLETE  ANTHEMS  for  the  Harmonium, 
by  Kent  and  others,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  The  Twelve  best 
for  the  Harmonium.  Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  VOLUTITARIES  for  the  Harmonium,  from  the  Works 
of  the  Great  Masters,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

BOOSEY’S  SIXTY  OPERATIC  MELODIES  for  the  Harmonium,  cloth, 
price  3s.  Gd. 

The  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM  : a Collection  of  One  Hundred  Sacred  and 
Secular  Works,  with  an  Introduction  on  Playing  the  Instrument,  by 
Henry  Smart,  7s.  Gd. 


BOOSEY’S  SHILLING  ORATORIOS*. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.  ISRAEL  IN  EGYTT.  THE  CREATION.  THE  MESSIAH. 

These  Works  may  also  be  had  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  2s.  Gd. 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  FIRST-CLASS  PIANOFORTES. 

No.  1.  (THE  MINIATURE),  price  17  Guineas,  in  solid  walnut  case,  has  the  full  compass,  an  excellent  quality  of  tone  and  a good  touch,  and  is  manu- 
factured in  the  most  durable  manner.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  cheap  Pianoforte  before  the  Public. 

No.  2.  Price  2G  Guineas  in  rosewood,  or  27  Guineas  in  Italian  walnut,  is  in  a highly  finished  and  elegant  case,  and  would  form  an  ornament  to  any  draw- 
ing-room. The  workmanship  is  of  the  best  description,  the  touch  is  elastic,  and  the  tone  of  that  pure,  rich  quality  which  distmguishes  the 
Pianofortes  of  tlie  greatest  makers. 

No.  3.  Price  35  Guineas  in  rosewood,  and  37  Guineas  in  Italian  walnut,  is  four  inches  higher  than  No.  2,  and  is  consequently  more  powerful.  The  case  is 
most  elaborate ; it  has  the  registered  key-board,  and  the  compass  of  seven  octaves. 

***  BOOSEY  & CO.  exchange  any  Pianoforte  not  approved  of.  Instrmnents  for  Hire  on  moderate  Terms. 


HARMONIUMS  BY  EVANS  AND  OTHER  MAKERS. 

The  Cottage  or  G-Guinea  Harmonium  has  a soft  and  agreeable  quality  of  tone.  The  School  or  10-Guinea  Harmonium  is  suitable  for  Cl^s  Singing,  &c. 
■BOOSEY  & CO.  liave  in  stock  a large  assortment  of  EVANS’S  HARMONIUMS,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  including  several  very  superior  Instruments 
with  two  rows  of  Keys,  as  well  as  Pedal  Instruments,  &c. 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  24  AND  28  HOLLES  STKEET,  W. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISVVOODE,  at  No.  6 New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London:  and  Published  by  DA'VTD  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  S8  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Coveut  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— .Saturdoy,  Sei^temitr  17, 1864. 
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ROME  AND  FLORENCE, 

IT  appears  certain  that,  after  so  many  delays,  after  so  many 
shiftings  backwards  and  forwards,  the  Emperor  has  deter- 
mined to  take  a decisive  step  towards  withdrawing  the  French 
troops  from  Rome.  A Convention  is  stated  to  have  been 
actually  signed  between  him  and  the  King  of  Italy.  The 
Constitutionnel,  which  is  said  in  Paris  to  be  not  so  much  a 
journal  as  a Pythoness,  has  delivered  an  oracular  utterance, 
and  its  utterance  happens  to  be  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  made  known.  The  Pope  is  to 
retain  his  present  territory,  and  the  Italian  Government  un- 
dertakes, not  only  not  to  invade  it,  but  to  oppose  any  force 
that  may  seek  to  invade  it.  It  gives,  in  fact,  a guarantee 
against  the  action  of  the  Revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  and  it 
pledges  itself  that,  even  if  Garibaldi  is  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
vading forces,  there  shall  be  another  Aspromonte.  Further,  Italy 
engages  to  become  responsible  for  a portion  of  the  debt  of  the 
Papal  States,  answering  to  the  value  of  the  Papal  territory  Avhich 
has  fallen  into  her  hands.  The  Pope  is  to  be  allowed  to  raise  as 
large  an  army  as  he  pleases,  and  devout  Frenchmen  are  to  be 
permitted,  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  to  rush  to  the  defence 
of  the  head  of  their  religion.  Lastly,  the  Italian  Government 
undertakes  to  fix  the  capital  of  united  Italy  at  Florence,  and 
thus  to  abandon,  in  principle,  that  selection  of  Rome  as  the 
only  possible  capital  which  Cavour  brought  his  countrymen 
to  accept  as  a political  axiom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a compromise  which  hard  necessity  has  gradually  in- 
duced the  Italians  to  listen  to.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
programme  held  out  a year  or  two  ago.  Then  the  Italian 
Parliament  was  to  meet  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  the 
reign  of  priests  was  to  be  over,  and  the  Pope  was  to 
wander  in  his  luxurious  gardens,  surveying  with  a gentle 
and  wondering  patience  the  ruins,  not  only  of  Imperial,  but  of 
Pontifical  Rome.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Pope  would  be,  in 
the  Vatican,  very  much  what  the  Archbishop  of  Cakterbury  is 
at  Lambeth.  The  English  Primate  has  a fine  old  house,  and  a 
good  library,  and  shady  antique  gardens ; he  is  honoured  by  his 
servants  and  the  clergy ; he  is  welcomed  in  the  palace  of  his 
Sovereign ; he  heads  the  proclamations  of  religious  societies  ; 
but,  if  he  wants  to  know  where  real  power  lies,  he  must  look 
across  the  river  to  the  gilded  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  the  dream  of  Italian  patriots,  perhaps  of 
Cavour,  possibly  even  of  the  Emperor  himself.  But  Catho- 
licism has  been  too  strong  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
scheme.  The  great  world  of  the  Roman  faith  will  not 
tolerate  that  its  head  should  sink  into  the  position  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  insists  that  the  Pope  shall  not 
be  merely  a spiritual  chief,  but  shall  have  a visible  and 
temporal  sovereignty.  And,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
Catholics  have  triumphed,  and  the  issue  is  to  be  fairly  tried 
whether  the  Pope  can  obtain,  for  love  or  money,  a force 
sufficient  to  keep  down  his  discontented  subjects. 

It  is  said  that  Italy  will  never  tolerate  this,  that  the  Party  of 
Action  will  insist  on  having  Rome  as  the  capital,  and  that 
united  Italy  can  never  hold  together  unless  the  acquisition  of 
Rome  stifles  all  provincial  jealousies.  We  have  so  often 
heard  that  Italy  can  or  cannot  do  this  or  that,  and  that  it  is 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  run  its  head  against  a suc- 
cession of  stone  walls,  and  j^et  we  have  so  constantly  found 
the  Italians  acting  with  sense,  and  accepting  disagreeable 
things  when  clearly  inevitable,  that  we  have  learnt  to  distrust 
all  these  abstract  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  things  and 
from  the  bias  of  the  Italian  character.  No  one  can  tell 
whether  Cavour,  in  proclaiming  that  Rome  must  be  the 
capital  of  Italy,  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  on 
a deep  calculation.  Even  if  he  was  uttering  the  results  of 
profound  reflection,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  believed 
that  to  hold  out  Rome  as  the  future  capital  of  Italy  was  the 
best  method  of  tranquillizing  for  the  moment  the  rival 


jealousies  of  provincial  cities,  or  whether  he  really  thought 
that  the  pear  was  ripe,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Temporal  Power  to  disappear.  If  we  were  to  hazard  a 
guess,  we  should  surmise  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  appearances  of  the  hour,  and  that  he,  as  well  as 
the  Emperor,  underrated  the  latent  strength  of  Catholicism. 
At  any  rate,  since  his  death,  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  a secular  sovereignty  was 
not  at  all  the  simple  thing  that  it  seems  to  honest  Englishmen, 
and  to  single-hearted  fanatics  like  Garibaldi.  It  cannot  be 
too  sedulously  remembered  that  Rome  is  not  only  the  centre 
of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  but  of  a vast  and  ancient 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  To  hand  over  Rome  to  a lay  prince 
would  be,  to  the  ecclesia.stical  world  of  the  Roman  faith,  what 
the  stoppage  of  a national  bank  would  be  to  the  social  world 
of  timid  investors.  The  operation  of  the  vast  religious  ma- 
chinery which  stretches  wherever  civilized  man  can  penetrate 
would  be  paralysed  — at  least  for  the  moment  — by  the 
reduction  of  Rome  to  the  state  of  a sensible,  worldly, 
lay  city.  No  one  who  has  traced  the  history  of  re- 
ligious corporations  can  fail  to  be  alive  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  whole  has,  in  some  one  spot,  a local 
habitation.  Protestants  may  think  that,  if  this  spirit  ceased 
altogether  to  breathe,  no  one  would  be  the  loser  ; but  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Catholics  should  think  differently,  and  that  the 
Catholic  party  in  France  should  have  forced  on  the  Emperor 
the  necessity  of  recognising  that  Rome  must,  for  the  present 
at  least,  belong  to  the  Pope.  No  one  yet  has  ventured  to 
explain  how,  if  Rome  were  the  capital  of  Italy,  any  position 
could  be  offered  to  the  Pope  which  the  Catholic  world  would 
not  resent  as  a bitter  insult.  This  Convention  must,  there- 
fore, be  accepted  as  a confession,  both  on  the  part  of  Italy  and 
of  the  Emperor,  that  Rome  cannot  become  the  property  of 
the  secular  power.  In  no  way  could  this  confession  be  made 
more  formally  than  by  fixing  the  capital  at  Florence.  That 
the  choice  of  Florence  is  meant  to  be  merely  provisional  is  an 
assumption  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Conven- 
tion. To  choose  Florence  is  to  abandon  Rome,  and  Rome  is 
abandoned  because  forces  against  which  Italy  and  the  Emperor 
are  powerless  insist  that  Rome  shall  be  governed  by  its 
Bishop.  It  may  turn  out  that  its  Bishop  cannot  govern  Rome, 
and  that  his  rule  is  too  odious  to  be  upheld  by  the  troops  he 
can  hire  or  attract.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  to  be 
fairly  tried,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  tried  fairly  so 
long  as  the  Italian  Government  remained  at  Turin,  with  the 
avowed  ambition  of  moving  to  Rome  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Florence 
is  not  a step  towards  Rome,  so  much  as  a visible  sign  of  the 
willingness  of  Italy  to  let  the  Pope  govern  in  Rome  if  he  can. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  good  of  the  change, 
and  how  does  it  profit  either  Italy  or  the  Emperor  that  the 
French  troops  should  quit  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years,  if 
Rome  is  still  to  be  separated  from  Italy,  and  to  be  held 
dowm  by  an  army  of  foreign  recruits?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  Any  plan  by  which  the  French  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Rome  without  offending  and  exasperating 
the  Catholic  party  is  a gain  to  the  Emperor.  It  relieves  him 
from  the  odium  of  upholding  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny ; it 
saves  him  from  the  reproach  of  treating  his  chosen  allies  in 
Italy  little  better  than  their  deadly  enemies  of  Vienna  treat 
them,  and  it  conciliates  the  Liberal  party  in  France. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  that  the  Emperor  has 
always  clung  with  a curious  tenacity  to  the  ideas  of 
liis  youth,  and  that  his  dislike  of  the  Papal  power  dates 
from  a very  early  period  of  his  life.  Italy  also  may 
hope  to  derive  substantial  advantages  from  the  change, 
if  she  is  wise  enough  to  accept  it  contentedly.  In  the  first 
place,  she  wiU  thus  show  that  she  has  the  wisdom  to  acknow- 
ledge facts,  and  that  she  can  see,  on  second  thoughts,  all  the 
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objections  to  placing  her  capital  in  a city  desolated  by  malaria, 
and  inhabited  by  a large  population  of  ecclesiastics  and  of 
those  poor  lay  creatures  whom  the  constant  supervision  of 
ecclesiastics  fondles  into  imbecility  or  infuriates  into  despair. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mere  acceptance  of  Florence  instead  of 
Home  as  their  capital  will  destroy,  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
Italians  themselves  and  of  the  world  at  large,  the  chimerical 
notion  that  they  cannot  learn  to  fight  hard  and  to  grow  rich 
unless  they  are  always  crying  for  the  moon.  They  will  also 
stand  to  Rome  in  a pei’fectly  different  position  from  that  which 
they  now  occupy.  They  cannot  now  put  down  the  brigandage 
which  issues  from  the  Papal  territories  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  French  authorities ; but  if  the  French  are 
gone,  even  the  most  ardent  Catholics  will  scarcely  claim  that  the 
Bishop  of  a tiny  territory  should  be  at  liberty  to  send  at  his 
pleasure  troops  of  Avandering  malefactors  into  the  dominions 
of  a great  secular  Sovereign.  And  lastly,  Italy,  if  her  capital 
is  established  at  Florence,  and  if  the  French  quit  Rome,  Avill 
stand  in  a neAV  position  towards  Austria.  It  is  said  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Convention,  the  Italian  Ministry  intends 
to  propose  the  reduction  of  the  army  by  a hundred  thousand 
men.  Some  step  of  the  sort  must  be  taken  unless  war 
is  begun,  for  Italy  has  a much  larger  army  than  it 
can  pay.  The  expenses  of  peace  are  actually  making  even 
war  hopeless.  But  the  large  army  Avhich  Italy  has  hitherto 
kept  up  has  been  maintained,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
a possible  Avar,  but  in  order  to  win  general  respect,  and  to 
win  respect  from  the  French  as  Avell  as  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No  sane  Italian  thought  of  fighting  France,  but  the 
Italians  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  French  would 
look  Avith  much  more  favourable  eyes  on  a nation  that  Avas 
teaching  itself  to  fight  on  a great  scale.  But  when  once  all 
difficulties  betAveen  France  and  Italy  are  settled,  Italy  has 
only  to  look  to  Austria;  and,  as  against  Austria,  the  best 
policy  of  Italy  is  obviously  to  husband  her  resources  and  to 
instruct  in  the  arts  of  Avar  a much  larger  proportion  of  her 
population  than  she  actually  pays.  A hundred  thousand  dis- 
banded soldiers  ought  to  be  so  many  disciplined  men  on 
whom  she  can  rely  if  she  fights  Austria,  but  Avho,  in  the 
meantime,  support  themselves ; and  in  no  other  Avay  can  it 
be  conceived  that  Italy  should  ever  i-aise  a force  which  should 
justify  her  in  disputing  with  Austria  the  possession  of  the 
Quadrilateral  and  of  Venetia. 


SPAIN. 

The  list  of  the  neAV  Spanish  Ministry  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  draAvn  up  while  military  revolutions  and 
popular  insurrections  alternately  prevailed,  twenty  years  ago. 
Marshal  Narvaez,  who  is  noAV  President  of  the  Council,  was 
the  rival  of  the  respectable  and  imbecile  Lafayette  of  Spain, 
the  ex-Regent  Espartero  ; and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Gonzales  Bravo,  was  considered  the  most  unprincipled  of  the 
numerous  adventurers  who  placed  their  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  mother.  The  creditors  of 
the  Spanish  Government  must  be  extraordinarily  sangmne  if 
they  expect  that  the  incoming  Cabinet  will  appreciate  the 
expediency  of  recognising  the  national  debt.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Narvaez  and  his  colleagues 
will  attempt  any  violent  encroachment  on  the  constitutional 
forms  which,  in  a future  generation,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  a Parliamentary  Government.  The  Spaniards 
have  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  political  know- 
ledge, for  they  still  repudiate  toleration,  and  they  believe 
Free  Trade  to  be  another  name  for  English  monopoly;  yet, 
unless  their  own  experience  has  been  utterly  wasted, 
they  nutst  have  discovered  the  inconvenience  of  violent 
political  changes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  other 
European  country  has  made,  within  the  present  generation, 
equal  advances  in  prosperity;  and  the  improvement  can  be 
attributed  neither  to  the  Court  nor  to  the  Cortes,  and  only  in 
a small  degree  to  the  ability  of  successive  Ministers.  The 
material  regeneration  of  Spain  has  been  produced  by  the 
suspension  of  disturbing  causes,  and  especially  of  civil  Avar, 
and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  recommence  the  cycle  of 
anarchy  by  a palace  plot.  It  is  much  easier  to  manage  a 
Continental  Parliament  than  openly  to  supersede  its  functions. 
Representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by  a Avide  suffrage,  and 
carefully  divested  of  all  real  poAver,  form  by  no  means  the 
least  effective  support  of  modern  thrones.  It  seems  that  the 
imaginative  faculty  is  sufficiently  active  in  the  Spanish  mind 
to  sustain  a certain  loyalty  even  to  the  reigning  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  If  the  Royal  proceedings  are  not  strictly  monastic, 
the  population  apparently  regards  with  satisfaction  the  influence 
Avhich  is  exercised  by  a nun.  A system  of  paradoxical  com- 


promises often  attains'  a success  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated.  The  Spanish  nation  is  equally  disinclined  to 
restore  the  Church  lands  and  to  break  Avith  the  Pope  ; and  the 
Queen  probably  consults  the  Avishes  of  her  subjects,  as  well  as 
her  own  spiritual  interests,  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  semi- 
schismatical  King  of  Italy,  and  by  offering  from  time  to  time 
a contingent  asylum  to  the  persecuted  Pope.  In  some  respects 
Queen  Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
of  living  potentates.  Her  dynasty  is,  to  all  appearance,  firmly 
established,  although  she  inherited  thirty  years  ago  a more 
than  doubtful  title ; and,  instead  of  depending  on  the  precarious 
devotion  of  her  adherents,  she  has  the  power  of  deciding 
between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  rival  statesmen.  Her 
reign  will  perhaps  be  remembered  as  the  epoch  at  which 
Spain  once  more  emerged  into  the  rank  of  a great  PoAver, 
although  the  first  experiments  in  external  action  have  been 
inglorious  and  trivial. 

O’Donnell,  who  is  generally  considered  the  ablest  of 
Spanish  statesmen,  sought  popularity  a few  years  ago  by  a 
safe  and  inexpensive  war  with  his  powerless  neighbours  in 
Morocco.  The  next  efibrt  of  Spanish  vigour  was  the  recovery 
of  San  Domingo  with  the  aid  of  a mulatto  conspirator.  The 
project  of  restoring  Spanish  influence  in  Mexico  was  defeated 
by  the  rival  ambition  of  France,  and  in  a remote  adventure  in 
Cochin  China  the  more  powerful  confederate  secured  the  glory 
and  the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  Marshal  Narvaez  succeeds  to 
the  inheritance  of  a petty  civil  Avar  in  San  Domingo,  and  to  a 
recent  usurpation  of  some  small  Peruvian  islands.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  both  undertakings  Avill  be  prosecuted  for  popular 
amusement  and  gratification,  As  an  army  and  fleet  must  be 
maintained,  they  may  as  Avell  be  occasionally  employed,  and 
neither  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo  nor  the 
Peruvian  Republic  can  be  feared  as  formidable  adversaries. 
The  Spanish  nation  is  also  disposed  to  hope  that  the  English, 
as  the  principal  consumers  of  guano,  may  be  especially 
annoyed  by  the  seizure  of  the  Chincha  Islands ; and  the  ludi- 
crous alarms  of  the  runaAvay  Commissioner  who  was  instructed 
to  find  a cause  of  quarrel  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a pretext 
for  retaining  the  islands  when  the  original  dispute  is  settled. 
The  neAV  Ministers  AviU  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  less 
vigorous  or  less  patriotic  than  their  predecessors.  Internal 
reforms  are  ahvays  disagreeable  to  a party,  while  sometimes 
they  are  generally  unpopular,  and  it  is  safer  to  flatter  national 
vanity  than  to  remove  accustomed  abuses.  The  reduction  of 
the  tarilf  would  enrich  the  country  and  the  Treasury  more  con- 
siderably than  the  acquisition  of  all  the  guano  in  the  Pacific  ; 
but  the  manufacturers  Avould  be  dangerous  opponents  to  an 
unsettled  Government,  and  valuable  allies  to  any  ambitious 
competitor.  Even  the  smugglers,  Avhose  profits  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  high  duties,  may  perhaps  be  worth  considering. 

As  the  cause  of  . O’Donnell’s  removal  from  ofiice  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  ex-Minister  has  put  Narvaez  forward  as  a tem- 
porary substitute  until  it  is  convenient  for  himself  to 
return  to  the  head  of  the  Government.  There  is  always  a 
probability  that  a change  of  Ministry  in  Spain  is  the  result  of 
a Court  intrigue.  Narvaez  himself  once  received  a con- 
ditional promise  of  a perpetual  Presidency  of  the  Council 
if  he  would  connive  at  a peculiarly  scandalous  personal 
arrangement.  O’Donnell  forced  himself  into  power  by  a 
military  demonstration,  though  he  afterAvards  contrived  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Queen.  "When  statesmen  degenerate 
into  courtiers,  there  is  always  risk  of  national  decay ; but, 
fortunately,  Spanish  candidates  for  power  are  compelled  to 
take  the  Cortes,  to  a certain  extent,  into  account  in  their 
calculations.  The  Queen  herself  was,  during  a con- 
siderable part  of  her  reign,  regarded  as  a usurper 
by  Legitimists,  and  her  right  to  supersede  the  male 
line  of  the  Bourbons  Avas  exclusively  deduced  from 
a Parliamentary  title.  Even  if  she  considers  herself  so  firmly 
seated  that  she  can  dispense  Avith  constitutional  support,  her 
Ministers  are  probably  not  unwilling  to  retain  some  security 
against  Royal  caprice.  The  merest  pretence  of  representa- 
tive government  is  better  than  undisguised  absolutism.  If 
Espartero  had  possessed  either  ability  or  moral  courage,  he 
might  perhaps  have  converted  the  Constitution  into  a reality ; 
and  Narvaez  and  O’Donnell  unconsciously  pursue  the  same 
object  Avhen  they  take  pains  to  secure  a majority,  even  by  the 
use  of  corruption  and  violence.  Historians  have  frequently 
remarked  that  James  I.’s  employment  of  undertakers  to 
manage  the  elections,  although  it  gave  offence  to  contem- 
porary patriots,  Avas  a proof  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
Parliaments.  As  long  as  an  Opposition  survives,  the  control 
of  a representative  body  by  a Minister  imposes  many  re*- 
straints  on  arbitrary  power.  It  is  only  in  countries  like 
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Greece,  where  King  Oxno  used  to  buy  up  the  whole  Assembly, 
that  corruption  ceases  to  be,  in  some  sense,  a tribute  to  free- 
dom. If  Narvaez  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  any 
revolutionary  innovation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  he  will 
supply  a pretext  to  some  rival  politician  for  a constitutional 
counterplot. 

Political  changes  in  Spain  possess  little  direct  interest  for 
foreigners,  although  Spaniards  probably  suppose  that  the  un- 
fortunate bondholders  are  identical  with  the  English  nation. 
It  would  be  agreeable  to  see  justice  done  to  any  class  of 
English  subjects,  but  Spain  is  more  directly  interested  than 
England  in  the  restoration  of  public  credit.  Five  or  six 
millions  would  soon  be  refunded  in  the  form  of  railway 
dividends,  of  profits  in  trade,  and  of  lower  interest  on  money. 
As  far  as  foreign  capitalists  are  concerned  in  Spanish  affairs, 
they  will  act  prudently  in  abstaining  from  advice  and  re- 
monstrance, for  national  prejudices  are  generally  stimulated  by 
a suspicion  that  any  proposed  measure  is  calculated  to  benefit 
foreigners.  Exeter  Hall  itself,  perhaps,  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
penal  laws  of  Spain  by  its  vigilant  regard  for  the  rights  of 
persecuted  Spanish  Protestants.  Even  the  slave  trade  in 
Cuba  is  recommended  to  general  sympathy  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  obnoxious  treaty,  and  that  it  is 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  English  feelings.  It  is  better  to  make 
allowance  for  a mistaken  point  of  honour  than  to  waste  time 
and  influence  in  idle  reproaches.  There  are  many  excuses  for 
Spanish  sensitiveness,  both  in  the  past  histoiy  of  the  country 
and  in  its  improving  prospects.  Three  centuries  ago  the 
Spanish  army  possessed  a superiority  to  all  adversaries  which 
has  never  been  attained,  except  by  the  Greeks,  or  subsequently 
by  the  Romans.  At  that  time  Spain  alone  was  a match  for  the 
united  strength  of  France  and  England,  and  long  afterwards; 
when  the  national  power  had  dwindled  away,  the  Spanish  Bour- 
dons retained  the  conventional  rank  which  had  belonged  to  their 
Hapsburg  predecessors.  After  disappearing  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years  from  the  councils  of  Europe,  Spain,  as  she  recovers  her 
prosperity,  not  unnaturally  affects  her  former  character  as  the 
protectress  of  Catholicism,  and  as  the  enemy  of  modern  and 
new-fangled  thrones.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  England  to 
favour  the  multiplication  of  independent  Powers,  and  the 
increase  of  Avealth  in  any  part  of  the  world  unavoidably 
benefits  the  greatest  commercial  nation. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  AT  WILTON. 

The  ceremony  rvhich  took  place  at  Wilton  on  Wednesday  is 
a faithful  sample  of  the  kind  of  “ function  ” of  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  fond.  They  do  not  care  much  for  shows  or  sights ; 
and  they  have  a perfect  aversion  to  seeing  any  of  their  country- 
men, lay  or  clerical,  dress  in  gaudy  and  peculiar  costume. 
But,  from  their  distaste  for  the  element  which  bears  the  chief 
part  in  a Continental  solemnity,  it  would  not  be  accurate  to 
conclude  that  they  like  to  stay  at  home  and  have  no  functions 
at  all.  Their  tastes  in  that  way  retain  a strong  flavour  of 
the  barbaric.  The  passion  which  they  desire  to  gratify 
on  these  occasions  is  a mixture  of  sensuality  and  hero- 
Avorship.  A great  man  and  a great  feed  are  the 
tAvo  things  Avhich  are  indispensable  to  make  a public 
gathering  go  off  Avell  in  England.  And,  of  these  two  things, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  feed  takes  the  precedence  in 
rank.  A moderately  great  man  is  put  up  with,  if  a better  is  not 
to  be  got,  but  no  English  assembly  ever  forgave  any  mode- 
ration in  the  supply  of  victuals.  It  is  obvious  that  it  Avould 
be  possible  to  do  justice  to  an  ample  meal  even  if  there  was 
no  great  man  to  Avorship  ; but  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  pay  proper  respect,  or  indeed  any  respect  at  all,  to  the  very 
greatest  of  men,  if  there  Avas  no  food  to  eat. 

The  company  at  Wilton  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  both  kinds  of  enjoyment,  for  they 
had  “ a grand  luncheon,”  and  Lord  Palmerston  to  listen  to  after 
it  was  eaten.  There  Avas  also  another  adjunct  to  the  enter- 
tainment, Avhich  has  come  largely  into  request  in  recent  years. 
As  other  forms  of  worship  are  going  somewhat  out  of 
fashion,  Ave  are  betaking  ourselves  to  a culte  not  unlike 
that  “ AVorship  of  the  ancestors  ” Avhich  the  Chinese  have 
adopted  in  substitution  for  more  complicated  rites.  A cere- 
mony which  is  something  betAveen  a “ euthanasia  ” and  a 
funeral  oration  has  been  recently  eelebrated  for  all  our  de- 
parted Avorthies,  the  list  being  completed  by  this  gathering 
of  Volunteers  at  the  place  Avhere  Sidney  Herbert  lived  so 
long,  and  where  he  left  so  many  memorials  of  himself.  It 
was  this  mortuary  flavour  in  the  function  which  contri- 
buted much  to  make  it  go  off  so  well.  There  is  no  occasion 
on  which  Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  so  much  advantage  as 


when  he  is  called  upon  to  do  or  say  something  in  honour  of  a 
departed  friend  or  colleague.  He  lies  finder  no  temptation  to 
make  bad  jokes;  and  though  his  speeches  are,  on  these  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  rather  singular  for  their  deficiency  in 
forcible  expression  or  original  thought,  yet  the  moment  is  one 
that  requires  rather  good  feeling  and  gentlemanly  tact  than 
exhibitions  of  intellectual  poAver.  Such  qualities  Avere 
displayed  in  the  oration  Avhich  he  lately  delivered  upon  the 
memory  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  at  the  uncovering  of  his  statue  ; 
and  they  were  equally  displayed  in  the  delicate  and  almost 
unconscious  allusions  by  which  he  connected  the  Volunteer 
movement,  which  he  came  there  to  eulogize,  with  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

In  addition  to  the  gratification  of  having  been  present  upon 
such  a touching  opportunity,  the  company  Avho  were  present 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  how  a practised  speaker  can  make 
a speech  of  a column  long  Avithout  having  anything  to  say. 
If  any  one  of  them  came  hoping  for  more  than  this,  he  Avas 
sadly  disappointed.  Lord  Palmerston’s  assertion  that  we  are 
more  assailable,  in  a military  point  of  vieAV,  because  we  have 
no  land  frontier,  Avould  undoubtedly  have  a right  to  claim  the 
merit  of  representing  an  original  thought,  if  it  could  be 
said  to  represent  any  thought  at  all.  If,  as  he  considers,  Ave  are 
more  open  to  an  invading  army  than  any  of  the  Continental 
monarchies,  our  system  of  substituting  a half-drilled  Volun- 
teer and  Militia  force  for  a great  standing  army  becomes 
utterly  indefensible.  Its  apology  is,  that  it  can  only  be  in 
the  last  resort  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend  our 
frontier  at  all ; and  that,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  so  costly 
a protection  as  a large  standing  army  does  not  apply  to  us  as 
it  does  to  those  Avho  must  stake  everything  upon  their  mili- 
tary defence.  It  was  a curious  argument,  as  exhibiting  the 
amount  of  thought  Avhich  a veteran  speaker  thinks  it 
necessary  to  bestow  upon  an  audience  Avhom  he  has 
no  immediate  object  in  convincing.  It  Avas  better  to 
flatter  them  than  to  convince  them ; and  it  Avas  decidedly 
flattering  for  them  to  be  told  that  England  prefers  a system 
of  Volunteer  defence  to  the  regular  armies  of  the  Con- 
tinent, because  the  frontier  of  England  is  more  difficult  to 
defend. 

But  it  Avas  probably  not  to  hear  what  Lord  Palmerston  had 
to  say — not  to  criticize  or  to  be  instructed  by  his  arguments — 
that  what  the  reporter  calls  the  elite  of  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
assembled  on  Wednesday  last.  They  came  to  see  an  unex- 
ampled phenomenon — a specta«le  such  as  England  has  never 
seen  before.  For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Palmerston  has  perhaps  lost  some  of  his 
efficiency.  He  cannot  quite  control  the  unruly  combination  of 
Ministers  whom,  when  he  Avas  a feAv  years  younger,  he  broAight 
together.  His  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sets  him  at 
defiance,  and  his  Foreign  Secretary  is  perpetually  leading 
him  into  trouble.  But  still  he  is  not  the  less  one  of  England’s 
wonders — her  choicest  and  rarest  show.  He  is  such  a Prime 
Minister  as  she  has  never  seen  before,  and  may  possibly  never 
see  again.  His  merits  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  that 
he  is  eighty.  It  is  not  to  be  Avondered  that  croAvds  flock 
together  to  see  him.  The  English  people  love  that  kind  of  shoAv 
which  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  difficulties  overcome  by 
vigour  and  pluck.  They  will  come  together  in  thousands  to 
see  Blondin  cook  an  omelette  on  a tight  rope,  or  to  Avitness 
the  feat  of  a Avoman  Avalking  a thousand  miles  in  a thousand 
hours.  The  objects  to  be  seen  are  not  other Avise  fascinating,  and 
the  feats  performed  do  not  argue  any  very  lofty  merit  in 
the  performer.  But  there  is  something  in  itself  attractive  in 
the  spectacle  of  unparalleled  effort  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  natural  laAV.  The  popular  feeling  towards  Lord  Palmerston 
is  of  the  same  kind.  His  speeches  may  not  be  models  of 
eloquence ; they  may  even  be  remarkable  for  vacuity.  But 
they  derive  a value  that  cannot  be  surpassed  fi-om  this — that 
they  are  the  speeches  of  a Prime  Minister  of  eighty.  He  is 
performing  a kind  of  match  Avith  time,  holding  on  to  his  office 
in  spite  of  the  advances  of  time,  and  defying  time  to  do  his 
worst.  As  months  go  on,  the  interest  deepens.  The  feat 
becomes  more  and  more  extraordinary,  the  match  more  and 
more  exciting.  All  the  Avorld  ought  to  croAvd  together,  Avhile  yet 
there  is  time,  to  see  a performance  that  Avill  some  day  be  a matter 
of  curious  historical  record,  and  to  hear  such  speeches  as  haA’e 
never  before  been  made  under  such  a Aveight  of  years.  It 
Avill  depend  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  strength,  or  his  pleasure, 
or  the  advantage  Avhich  he  thinks  his  frequent  appearances  may 
produce  for  his  party,  hoAV  long  he  AviU  display  his  remarkable 
physical  powers  for  the  astonishment  and  entertainment  of  his 
provincial  felloAv-countrymen.  But  he  may  be  quite  sure 
that,  so  long  as  he  is  Avilling  to  continue  the  exhibition,  he  will 
find  no  lack  of  spectators. 
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Those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle  and  heard  him  speak  of 
Lord  Herbert  can  hardly  have  refrained  from  comparing  the 
different  lot  which  has  attended  the  two  men.  The  com- 
parative endurance  of  different  bodily  frames  is  a mystery 
that  defies  all  antecedent  prediction  and  all  subsequent  ex- 
planation. Half  Lord  Palmerston’s  career  was  run  before 
Lord  Herbert  had  left  college.  When  Lord  Herbert  was 
born,  Lord  Palmerston  was  a young  official,  giving  no 
promise  of  future  eminence,  distinguished  only  by  his 
reluctance  to  take  part  in  debate,  and  his  unbending  Tory 
principles.  When  Lord  Herbert  reached  his  majority.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  but  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  been  a subordinate  official  long  enough,  and  had 
calculated  that  a change  from  unbending  Toryism  to  an 
intense  Keforming  zeal  would  compensate  in  solid  advantage 
for  the  slight  damage  of  credit  it  might  involve.  Lord 
Herbert  entered  the  political  arena.  He  became  Lord 
Palmerston’s  opponent,  and  tlien  he  became  his  follower.  He 
rose  rapidly  in  fame  and  power,  and  men  spoxe  of  him  as  the 
successor  obviously  destined  to  wear  Lord  Palmerston’s 
mantle  when  it  fell.  But  the  labour  which  seems  to  have 
infused  vital  strength  into  his  chief  was  deadly  to  him.  He 
had  every  quality  needed  for  a powerful  and  long-lived 
statesman,  except  the  'pm  de  zele,  which  is  the  only  possible 
condition  of  a protracted  struggle  against  the  toil  of  English 
politics.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  therefore  he  did  it 
well — and  died.  He  left  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  in 
office  at  his  birth,  still  in  office  at  his  death,  and  still 
in  office  three  years  later  to  pay  a tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  lived,  however,  to  see  the  last  change  in  his  chief’s 
eventful  life.  The  Palmerston  whom  he  remembered  first 
as  a Tory,  and  then  as  a Eeformer,  became,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  again  a Tory  before  he  died.  It  was 
a few  months  before  Lord  Herbert’s  death  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  after  many  years  of  insincere  adhesion,  finally 
renounced  Eeform.  A recollection  of  his  own  career,  and  a 
survey  of  the  politicians  he  has  around  him,  must  give  Lord 
Palmerston  a very  cynical  feeling  touching  the  convictions 
or  the  consistency  of  public  men.  His  Cabinet  is  a collection 
of  the  statesmen  who,  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  have  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  him.  Forty  years  ago,  he  was  a Tory, 
and  Lord  Eussell  was  a Whig.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a Conservative.  And  it  was 
but  six  years  ago  that  both  combined  with  Mr.  Gibson  to 
turn  him  out  of  office.  The  list  of  transmutations  is  not 
complete  without  the  mention  of  the  one  remaining  states- 
man of  an  older  day  whom  his  Ministry  does  not  contain. 
Lord  Derby  forty  years  ago  was  his  opponent,  a little  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  was  his  colleague,  and  now  is  his  opponent 
again.  The  roll  of  changes  is  probably  closed  now,  and  his  tfiends 
and  adversaries  will  remain  as  they  are  up  to  the  end.  In  other 
countries — where  events,  when  they  move  at  all,  move  more 
precipitately — there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  such  a 
career.  But  it  is  probably  some  time  since  the  witness,  and 
the  subject,  of  so  many  political  conversions  has  addressed 
an  English  audience.  Associated  with  such  memories,  ex- 
hibiting such  marvellous  physical  powers,  Lord  Palmerston 
is  privileged  to  speak  without  any  solicitude  as  to  the  amount 
of  matter  which  his  speeches  may  contain,  and  it  is  a privi- 
lege of  which  he  is  obviously  determined  fully  to  avail 
himself. 


EUSSIA. 

The  Danish  papers,  in  speculating  on  the  brilliant  marriage 
which,  it  is  said,  is  to  crown  the  fortunes  of  their  Eoyal 
Family,  take  occasion  to  point  out  the  very  different  degree  of 
importance  which  attaches  to  a Eussian  as  compared  with  an 
English  connexion.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a most  amiable 
young  man,  but,  as  sad  experience  shows,  he  can  do  no  more 
to  help  his  father-in-law  than  if  he  were  the  heir  to  Mecklen- 
burg or  Hesse.  But  the  son  of  the  Czar  is  a very  superior 
sort  of  son-in-law,  for  the  Czar  can  do  as  he  pleases,  and  he  is 
not  likely  to  see  with  patience  the  humiliation  of  a family  with 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  ally  himself.  Once  more  these 
poor  Danes  are  leaning  on  a rotten  reed.  If  England  will 
not  or  cannot  help  them,  Eussia  is  equally  unlikely  to  interest 
herself  in  their  quarrels.  So  far  as  kind  words  can  go,  Eussia 
has  gone  further  than  England.  No  one  stuck  up  so  stoutly 
for  Denmark  at  the  London  Conferences  as  the  representative 
of  Eussia.  But,  when  the  time  came  to  act,  Eussia  was  as 
inactive  as  England.  Both  the  great  Powers,  to  whom  the 
Treaty  of  London  was  due,  failed  to  support  it  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  and  they  failed  because  each  had  gone  through  serious 
political  changes.  England  has  learnt,  from  the  experience  of 


tlie  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  how  heavy  is  the  cost 
at  which  alone  she  can  henceforth  engage  herself  in  a great 
Continental  war.  Our  soldiers  are  very  few  and  very  precious. 
But  the  trials  of  England  are  nothing  to  those  which 
Eussia  has  had  to  undergo.  She  has  passed  from 
being  a strong  offensive  Power  to  being  a Power  barely 
strong  enough  for  her  own  defence.  We  ourselves  did 
our  utmost  to  break  her  strength,  and  we  succeeded.  In 
whatever  other  respects  the  Crimean  war  may  have  been  a 
failure,  it  was  in  one  respect  an  entire  success.  It  shattered 
that  dominion  over  central  Europe  which  Eussia  had  built  up 
for  many  years  with  so  much  pains  and  such  endless  per- 
severance. It  is  indirectly  to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  that 
Count  Bismark  owes  his  present  opportunity.  And,  since 
the  Crimean  war,  Eussia  has  had  to  sustain  two  great  shocks. 
She  has  had  to  undergo  the  social  convulsion  arising  from  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  she  has  had  to  encounter  the  fury 
of  the  Polish  insurrection.  Both  shocks  have  been  met 
boldly  and  successfully ; but  Eussia  is  not  where  she  was ; 
and  she  has  to  strain  every  nerve  to  meet  the  con.sequences 
which  the  emancipation  and  the  insurrection  have  left  behind 
them.  Speculation  loses  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  the  conversion 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  serfs  into  families  of  free 
landed  proprietors  must  necessarily  bring  about.  It  is 
true  that  not  above  one-fifth  of  the  serfs  are  at  this 
moment  free  proprietors ; but  they  hold  their  land  sub- 
ject to  a rent,  or  to  a service  commutable  into  rent,  which 
the  Government  by  a machinery  of  extensive  loans  is  enabling 
them  to  pay  off ; and  no  one  can  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
such  a social  change  in  a country  where  there  is  no  middle 
class,  and  where  the  great  proprietors  have  had  no  experience 
in  government,  and  are  bound  to  those  below  them  by  no 
ties  of  personal  confidence.  For  the  present,  the  Polish 
insurrection,  hopeless  from  the  outset,  has  been  effectually 
put  down.  But,  as  is  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  and  most 
instructive  article  on  Eussia  in  the  North  British  Review, 
there  are  new  difficulties  added  to  those  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  always  entailed  on  Eussia.  There  now 
exists  none  of  that  spirit  of  compromise  on  either  side  which 
a few  years  ago  made  it  barely  possible  that  Poland  might 
accept,  and  that  Eussia  might  concede,  some  form  of  modified 
national  independence  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  if  not 
beyond.  Blood  has  flowed  too  freely  to  permit  any  issue 
to  be  entertained  except  that  of  complete  subjugation  or 
complete  separation.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  very 
policy  which  Eussia  has  adopted  to  strengthen  her  hold  on 
Poland  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  a rising  as  much  more 
formidable  than  the  last  as  it  was  more  formidable  than  that  of 
1831.  The  peasants  have  had  large  tracts  of  land  granted  to 
them.  They  will  thus  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  in  the 
possession  of  knowledge  and  wealth.  But,  in  the  Kingdom  at 
least,  it  has  been  found  that,  in  proportion  as  each  class  rises 
materially,  it  learns  to  feel  the  thirst  for  national  independence. 
Between  1831  and  1863  the  middle  class  had  made  great 
strides,  and  it  was  because  the  middle  class  had  become 
imbued  with  a passion  for  independence  that  this  last  in- 
surrection has  given  Eussia  so  much  trouble  and  so  much 
anxiety.  If  the  Polish  peasants  become  sufficiently  elevated 
to  understand  what  patriotism  means,  the  next  insurrection 
may  easily  tax  the  resources  of  Eussia  more  than  either  of 
its  predecessors. 

This  removal  of  Eussia  from  the  stage  of  active  European 
politics  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  many  very  important 
results.  The  Europe  of  to-day  is  becoming  daily  more  unlike 
the  Europe  of  the  days  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon. The  political  theories  which  the  state  of  the  Continent 
then  suggested,  and  which  posterity,  if  it  cares  to  disinter 
them,  will  find  embalmed  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  volu- 
minous works,  are  fast  dying  away.  For  many  years  it  was  held 
as  an  indisputable  axiom  that  it  was  the  business  of  England 
and  Germany  to  play  off  France  and  Eussia  against  each 
other,  and  that  every  effort  must  be  used  to  restrain 
and  weaken  those  aggressive  and  evil-minded  Powers. - 
In  its  day  the  notion  was  by  no  means  false.  If 
France  is  not  so  ambitious  and  so  domineering  as  she  was, 
it  is  in  a great  measure  because  we  have  convinced  her  that 
peace  is  better  for  her  than  war.  If  Eussia  is  less  terrible 
than  she  was,  it  is  because  England  has  helped  to  clip  her 
claws.  The  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  days  when 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a policy,  consisted  in  showing  a bold 
front  to  France,  and  in  organizing  a resistance  to  Eussia  ivhich 
should  some  day  give  lier  a decisive  check ; and  the  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  a rougli  and  imperfect  way,  attained  its 
ends.  But  now  things  are  altered.  Eussia  has  drawn  back 
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into  herself,  and  France  is  looking  on  quietly,  while  Germany 
is  consolidating  herself  and  tasting  the  delicious  sense  of 
new-born  power.  Through  the  aid  of  France,  Italy  also  is 
rising  into  the  ranks  of  the  States  Avhich  can  successfully 
claim  a voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  destinies  of  Europe ; 
and,  with  liussia  out  of  the  field,  and  Italy  and  Northern 
Germany  coming  into  new  life  and  strength,  the  balance  of 
power  is  being  adjusted  in  a ncAV  way  with  a raj)idity  which 
is  veiy  hard  on  the  great  historical  prophet  of  the  Tories. 
England,  certainly,  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  course  which 
events  have  taken,  and  may  look  with  much  more  confidence 
to  the  constitution  of  two  strong  Powers  in  Italy  and  North 
Germany  than  she  could  ever  have  felt  in  the  German  Bund, 
which,  although  practically  unable  to  do  good  or  harm  to  any 
human  being,  was  theoretically  able  to  withstand  the  pressure 
and  frustrate  the  designs  both  of  the  Eepublicans  on  the  West 
and  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  East.  We  have  also  a more  private 
and  special  reason  for  being  pleased  that  Eussia  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  weak  as  an  offensive  Power.  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  bugbear  of  a Eussian  invasion  of  our  Indian  territory. 
We  no  longer  concern  ourselves  with  the  intrigues  which,  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  wild  countries  that  lie  between  Persia  and 
the  Western  Himalayas,  raised  up  one  baubarian  to  please 
Eussia,  and  put  down  another  to  gratify  England.  Perhaps 
the  dangers  which  in  old  days  were  apprehended  from  Eussian 
influence  were  not  wholly  chimerical ; and  it  may  be  that  we  are 
now  safe  from  them,  partly  because  we  ourselves  are  stronger, 
and  partly,  too,  because  all  these  savage  tribes  have  found  out 
that  the  Czar  is  not  so  near,  nor  his  arm  so  long,  as  they 
fancied.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  dangers,  such  as  they  were, 
have  passed  away,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
so  far  as  Eussia  is  concerned,  we  shall  be  left  to  manage  India 
as  we  please. 

The  position  of  Eussia  is  said  to  be  changing  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  in  some  conspicuous  respects  the  change 
is  for  the  better.  The  Czar  is  on  the  side  of  reform,  and  the 
Czar  can  make  reform  fashionable  even  in  Eussia.  The 
effect  of  the  Crimean  war  was  to  depress  that  party  which  is 
chiefly  guided  by  men  of  German  origin,  and  which  seeks  to 
make  Eussia  a commanding  Em-opean  Power;  while  the 
Muscovite  or  national  party,  wdaich  aims  at  internal  im- 
provements and  nurses  dreams  of  seeing  Eussia  at  the  head  of 
all  the  Sclavonic  races,  was  proportionately  .elevated.  This 
party  is  at  least  led  by  men,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  formed 
of  men,  who  wish  to  see  a large  share  of  the  governing  power 
committed  to  local  authorities.  The  proprietors,  who  have 
lost  most  in  dignity  and  importance  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  are  said  to  be  inclined  to  seek  a compensation  in  the 
erection  of  something  like  constitutional  government,  and 
more  especially  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  have 
been  confided  to  the  local  Commissions  instituted  to  aid  the 
executive  in  carrying  out  emancipation.  The  desire  for  wealth, 
too,  is  becoming  strong  in  Eussia,  and  if  she  can  but  find  the 
money  for  her  railways,  she  will  discover  the  means  of  grati- 
fying and  stimulating  this  desire  in  the  development  of  her 
boundless  resources.  But  there  is  a dark  side  to  this 
bright  prospect.  The  Czar  has  made  reform  fashionable,  but 
a fashion  that  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  an  autocrat  is  always 
precarious.  The  wealth  and  knowdedge  of  Eussia,  on  which 
free  government  must  rest,  are  still  in  the  airy  future.  The 
proprietors  may  be  anxious  to  take  part  in  governing,  but 
they  have  had  no  training,  and  may  very  likely  be  tempted  to 
use  their  authority  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  private 
interests.  The  mass  of  the  Eussian  people  is  composed  of 
persons  who,  so  far  as  political  knowledge  and  capability  go, 
are  little  better  than  savages,  although  they  are  gentle  end 
Christianized  savages,  and  have  a charm  and  virtue  of  their 
own.  There  is  no  middle  class,  and  so  altogether  the  elements 
of  a liberal  and  progressive  Government  do  not  seem  very 
abundant.  Eussia,  too,  suffers  under  many  special  disadvan- 
tages. The  Greek  Church  is  not  a very  inspiring  or  elevating 
institution  for  a people  to  obey.  Society  is  under  the  curse  of 
a poor  and  extensive  nobility  numbering  little  less  than  two 
million  persons,  and  only  a very  small  portion  of  this  number 
liave  any  social  or  political  importance  except  what  the  Czar 
may  be  pleased  to  give  them  for  the  moment.  The  compli- 
cated hierarchy  of  functionaries  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
perverted  ingenuity  of  Peter  the  Great  demoralizes  and 
oppresses  the  people ; and  to  combat  all  this  there  are  only 
the  Czar  himself,  some  of  his  immediate  friends  or  relations, 
and  a sprinkling  of  educated  and  sensible  men  among  the 
landed  proprietors  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns.  Candid 
well-wishers  to  Eussia,  like  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are  therefore  obliged  to  own  that  they  wish 
more  than  they  hope ; and  that  although  the  emancipation  of 


the  serfs  has  been  the  beginning  of  a real  refoirn,  and  although 
Eussia  is  profiting  internally  by  her  exclusion  I'rom  the  active 
politics  ol'  Europe,  yet  no  one  can  say  how  far  this  reform  will 
go,  or  how  long  she  will  persevere  in  the  cour.se  which 
circumstances  and  the  Czar  have  forced  her  to  take. 


MR.  BAXTER  AT  MONTROSE. 

Me.  BAXTEE,  who  lately  made  a speech  to  his  con- 
stituents at  Montrose,  enjoys  almost  an  unfair  advantage 
over  members  Avho  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  they 
like  Lord  Palmerston,  or  perhaps  that  they  dislike  the 
Danish  Correspondence.  Strong  opinions  have  the  double 
convenience  of  justifying  vigorous  language  and  of  in- 
dicating apparent  originality  or  daring.  There  is  a satis- 
faction in  displaying  courage  in  the  absence  of-  danger  by 
advocating  measures  which  are  not  at  present  subjects  of 
practical  controversy.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr. 
Baxter’s  sincerity,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  the  possession 
of  definite  and  popular  convictions.  It  must  be  pleasant  to 
believe  that  the  public  expenses  might  be  largely  reduced 
without  injury  to  the  public  service,  and  that  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform  would,  at  the  same  time,  leave  things 
as  they  are  and  produce  inestimable  benefits.  Mr. 
Baxter  relied  so  confidently  on  the  frugal  propensi- 
ties of  his  audience  that  he  claimed  for  himself  the 
credit  of  resisting  a form  of  expenditure  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  not  wholly  unjustifiable.  A Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  dock  accommodation  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  more  extensive  works  than  those  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Government,  and,  by  a majority  of  eleven 
to  four,  they  actually  sanctioned  the  commencement  of 
a Government  dock  at  Cork.  The  minority  consisted 
of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  Baxter  himself.  Of  course  the  Montrose  meeting 
applauded  their  patriotic  member,  yet  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  excited  by  a scrupulous  regard  for  the  public  purse 
is  tempered  with  the  reflection  that  it  might  be  as  well  also  to 
consult  the  public  interest.  The  authority  in  favour  of  the 
dock  at  Cork  is  as  eleven  to  four  against  the  virtuous  oppo- 
nents of  the  scheme ; and  if  a Committee,  after  hearing 
evidence,  was  convinced  that  large  iron-clad  ships  require 
large  docks,  the  conclusion  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  to  warrant 
a blind  concurrence  in  Mr.  Baxter’s  censure.  The  moral 
which  is  deduced  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  consists 
of  a lamentation  over  the  loss  of  influence  which  the  House 
may  incur  “ if  there  is  to  be  a secret  pecuniary  interest  stronger 
“ than  party  feeling,  stronger  than  political  sentiment,  con- 
“ necting  men  on  both  sides,  inducing  them  to  encourage 
“ expenditure  . . . and  rendering  them  quite  uncertain 

“ and  unreliable  in  matters  where  engineers  and  contractors, 
“ railways  and  joint-stock  comjDanies,  are  concerned.”  Mr. 
Baxter  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  prove  that  the  great 
majority  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  were  actuated 
by  “ a secret  pecuniary  influence,”  or,  in  other  words, 
were  guilty  of  a disgraceful  fraud.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  publish  the  names  of  the  members  who 
must  be  supposed  to'  have  been  bribed  by  engineers 
and  contractors,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
denunciation  of  railways  and  joint-stock  companies. 
Perhaps  some  railway  company  interested  in  the  traffic  of 
Cork  bought  the  votes  of  the  delinquent  Committee,  though 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Leatham,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
indignantly  refused  the  wages  of  corruption.  It  is  impo.ssible 
to  adopt  the  alternative  supposition  that  Mr.  Baxter  insinuated 
a false  and  odious  charge  lor  the  mere  purpose  of  a rhetorical 
flourish. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Baxter’s  advocacy 
of  an  extension  of  the  suifrage,  except  that  he  fails  to  answer 
the  objections  and  to  remove  the  doubts  which  have  hitherto 
induced  the  House  of  Commons  almost  unanimously  to  dis- 
countenance projects  of  reform.  Nobody  disputes  the  exten- 
sion of  elementary  education,  or  the  intelligence  of  superior 
artisans ; but  the  present  constituency,  if  it  rvere  diluted  bv 
an  addition  of  double  its  numbers,  would  be  practically  dis- 
franchised; and  it  is  at  least  uncertain  whether  a humbler 
class  of  voters  could  be  as  safely  trusted  rvith  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  country.  There  are  undoubtedly 
arguments  on  both  sides,  but  the  conflicting  commonplaces 
are  nearly  exhausted.  If  Mr.  Baxter  could  explain  away 
Marylebone,  he  would  be  better  employed  than  in  quoting 
the  claptrap  phrases  in  which  Sir  James  Graham  proclaimed 
his  reconversion  to  the  creed  of  Eeform.  It  is  impossible 
, to  foresee  the  effect  of  the  next  election  on  the  movement 
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which  failed  so  unexpectedly  in  the  earlier  Sessions  of  the 
present  Parliament.  It  is  possible  that  Eeform  pledges  may 
again  be  exacted  at  the  hustings,  though  the  Conservative 
candidates  will  not  repeat  the  blunder  of  entering  into  a dis- 
honest competition  of  liberal  professions.  The  salutary  ter- 
giversation of  i860  and  1861  will  perhaps  scarcely  admit  of 
repetition,  and  if  an  agitation  once  commences,  it  may  gradu- 
ally become  serious.  Political  tranquillity  will  probably  not 
last  for  ever ; yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  because  a gale 
may  at  any  time  arise,  there  is  any  advantage  in  whistling  for 
a wind.  English  freedom  has  lasted  so  long  that  it  may 
perhaps  still  for  many  years  resist  the  gravitation  to  demo- 
cracy by  which  it  may  be  destined  finally  to  perish. 
Mr.  Baines’s  Bill,  which  appears  to  Mr.  Baxter  and 
many  others  studiously  moderate,  was  supported  by 
]\Ir.  Gladstone  in  an  argument  Avhich  applied  only  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  If  the  machine,  which  now  works  tolerably 
well,  is  once  taken  to  pieces,  the  demand  for  reconstruction 
in  accordance  with  first  principles  will  be  speedily  renewed. 
The  ten-pound  householder,  the  freeholder,  and  the  fifty- 
pound  farmer  are  not  ideal  models  of  political  perfection ; 
but,  possessing  the  great  merit,  as  Mr.  Bright  frequently 
reminds  his  followers,  of  being  only  one  million  out  of  six  or 
seven  millions  of  grown-up  men,  they  form  a rough  kind  of 
aristocracy,  while  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  various  to 
degenerate  into  an  oligarchy.  The  addition  to  their  ranks  of 
the  highest  class  of  operatives  would  be  a great  and  unmixed 
advantage ; but  a six-pound  franchise  in  boroughs  would  let 
in  a large  infusion  of  the  rabble,  and  a ten- pound  franchise 
in  counties  would  swamp  the  proper  constituency  by  the  votes 
of  the  towns.  If  aggregate  boroughs  could  be  formed,  as  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  from  the  smaller  towns,  one  of  the 
numerous  anomalies  of  the  present  system  might  be  advan- 
tageously abated  ; but,  unfortunately,  any  measure  of  reform 
which  tends  to  check  democratic  encroachment  is  condemned 
to  defeat,  not  by  its  own  demerits,  but  by  inevitable  want  of 
support.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  if  any  person  wishes  to  know 
his  professed  opinions,  has  invented  a proportional  formula,  or 
rule  of  three  sum,  which  w'ould  perhaps  startle  Mr.  Baxter. 
According  to  this  ingenious  device,  the  number  of  voters  to 
be  admitted  by  the  next  Eeform  Bill  ought  to  be  to  the  number 
enfranchised  in  1832,  as  the  workmen  are  to  the  middle 
classes.  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  holds  that  some  possible  can- 
didates for  the  suffrage  are  disqualified  by  imperfect  education ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  even  a moderate  amount 
of  intellectual  cultivation  is  compatible  with  questionable 
political  integrity.  .v;. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  foreign  politics  are  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
renunciation  of  all  foreign  policy  whatever.  In  China  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  America,  he  desires  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  dignified  neutrality.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  at  present  to  keep  aloof  from  European  disputes ; 
but  a dignified  neutrality  consistently  pursued  in  China 
during  the  last  twenty  years  would  have  probably  resultad  in 
the  cessation  of  all  regular  commerce,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a vast  system  of  smuggling,  varied  by  political  enter- 
prises undertaken  by  ii-responsible  adventurers.  Mr.  Baxter 
chooses  to  believe  that  the  Imperial  Chinese  dynasty  is 
tottering  to  its  fall,  and  he  apparently  considers  that  the 
murderous  hordes  of  Taepings  are  likely  to  overthrow  the 
established  authorities.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
know  whether  he  would  abandon  the  European  settlement  at 
Shanghai,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  city  of  the 
East,  to  the  Taepings  and  to  the  doctrine  of  dignified 
neutrality.  The  services  which  have  been  rendered  by  English 
officers  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  are  universally  recog- 
nised by  the  population  of  China,  and  the  gi’eat  increase  of  trade 
will  provide  abundant  compensation  for  all  the  outlay  which 
has  been  incurred.  There  is  little  danger  that  any  future 
]\linister  will  withdraw  the  protection  which  is  due  to  English 
enterprise  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 

As  Mr.  Baxter’s  advocacy  of  dignified  neutrality  extends 
to  the  United  States,  his  enthusiastic  partisanship  on  the 
Federal  side  has  no  practical  bearing.  Sentiment,  however, 
is  quite  as  acceptable  as  policy  in  a speech  on  things  in 
general,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Montrose  possibly  preferred, 
even  to  Mr.  Baxter’s  fluent  periods,  some  namby-pamby 
rhymes  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s,  in  which  the  word  “ evangel  ” 
was  invented  to  jingle  with  “ angel.”  It  is  both  convenient 
and  easy  to  substitute  a single  issue  for  all  the  complicated 
questions  which  are  really  involved  in  every  political  struggle. 
The  Southern  States  maintain  slavery,  and  the  Northern 
States  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
their  interest  to  destroy  the  institution  by  force  ; yet  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  slavery  is  the  only  principle  involved 


in  the  war.  In  great  struggles  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the 
respective  forces,  and  to  understand  the  rights  which  are 
asserted  by  the  belligerents.  If  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  justified  in  maintaining  the  Union  by  arms,  it 
can  scarcely  assert  its  right  or  duty  to  conquer  the  Confederate 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  internal  condition. 
On  the  other  side,  the  South  is  not  bound  to  sacrifice  its  inde- 
pendence because  its  defeat  might  possibly  tend  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes.  As  to  propositions  about  wars  being 
judgments  for  sins  and  expiations  of  past  apostasies,  amateur 
interpretations  of  the  designs  of  Providence  are  at  all  times 
useless,  and,  as  long  as  the  result  is  uncertain,  they  have  the 
additional  defect  of  being  wholly  doubtful.  It  was  the  will  of 
Providence  that  Atlanta  should  be  taken,  and  it  seems  to  be 
also  the  will  of  Providence  that  Eichmond  shall  not  be  taken. 
In  either  case,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  a divine  judg- 
ment has  been  given  for  or  against  secession,  slavery,  or  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Modest  bystanders,  while  they  watch 
the  varying  fortunes  of  a great  contest,  find  it  more  profitable 
to  note  the  alternate  successes  of  each  combatant  than  to 
announce  the  predestined  close  of  the  struggle,  or  to  expatiate 
on  the  original  causes  of  the  quarrel. 


VENICE. 

SELDOM  has  a sadder  picture  been  drawn  of  a great  city 
and  a large  province  than  one  given  of  Venice  and 
Venetia  in  a pamphlet  just  issued  from  the  French  press. 
The  tone  of  the  writer  is  that  of  sympathy  with  Italy  from 
the  French  point  of  view.  The  statistics  used  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  representation  are  taken  from  the  documents  of 
Austrian  officials,  and  therefore  possess  some  moral  weight  as 
evidence  furnished  against  the  interests  of  the  deponents. 
Venetia,  if  painted  truly,  is,  and  has  been  since  1859,  ^ 

state  of  stagnation,  social,  intellectual,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural, which  grows  more  profound  every  year.  Austria 
occupies  the  country  with  1 50,000  soldiers,  but  does  not  and 
cannot  govern  it,  except  as  a military  department.  She  has 
given  the  Venetians  good  criminal  and  commercial  codes,  and 
legal  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen ; but  in  practice  they  are  nuE.  She  has 
offered  Venice  a constitutional  representation  in  the  Eeichs- 
rath;  but  the  Venetians  have  pointedly  abstained  from  voting 
for  any  candidates  for  the  Imperial  Parliament ; and  when 
bureaucratic  ingenuity  tried  to  make  up  for  the  lethargy  of 
the  constituencies  by  a declaration  that  twenty  deputies  were, 
duly  elected,  the  persons  named  refused  to  act  in  any  such 
capacity.  No  political  discussion  of  their  own  affairs  is  ever 
attempted  by  the  people.  Thought  appears  to  be  asleep  in 
city  and  country,  not  to  wake  till  Venice  is  relieved  from  her 
masters.  The  most  learned  Venetians  have  left  their  homes  to 
become  professors  at  the  various  universities  of  free  Italy. 
The  only  works  now  published  at  Venice  are  the  historical 
documents  of  the  old  Eepublic.  Painting,  music,  and 
medicine  are  the  only  arts  in  which  Venice  is  willing  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  hand  of  German  teachers,  as  she 
might  do  if  Austria  were  not  her  sovereign.  The  situation 
is  that  of  a resourceless  but  immovable  Government,  a subject 
people  whose  protest  is  apathy,  and  an  indefinite  state  of 
siege.  Meanwhile,  the  taxation  has  increased  in  severity. 
The  cost  of  the  campaign  of  1859  been  thrown  upon 
Venetia  as  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians  to  do 
so,  and  the  armed  peace  which  has  lasted  ever  since  has  been 
almost  as  costly  to  her  as  actual  war.  Within  the  last 
five  -years,  the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port  of 
Venice  have  diminished  28  per  cent,  in  number  and  41 
per  cent,  in  tonnage.  The  value  of  the  year’s  imports 
has  in  the  same  period  decreased  27^  per  sent.,  and  that  of 
the  exports  53^  per  cent.  Factories  are  transferred  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio.  While  Venice 
sinks  into  distress,  her  old  rival,  Genoa,  finds  by  the  extension 
of  railways  and  the  abolition  of  frontier  dues  a widening 
market  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  has  largely 
increased,  if  not  doubled,  her  tonnage.  With  a fine 
commercial  irony  Avhich  the  Austrian  mind  is  probably 
slow  to  appreciate,  Genoa  supplies  Mantua  and  Verona  Avith 
goods  at  a cheaper  rate  than  similar  articles  can  be  procured 
from  Venice.  Increased  poverty  brings  its  usual  accompani- 
ments of  increased  misery,  class-hatreds,  crime,  and  degrada- 
tion. With  her  1 50,000  troops  echelonned  over  the  country 
so  as  to  be  easily  concentrated  on  any  given  field  of  battle  at 
three  days’  notice,  Austria  cannot  keep  the  higliways  sale 
from  robbers  or  the  houses  from  bui'glars.  The  only  popular 
pleasure,  the  only  national  interest  which  goes  on  prospering 
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side  by  side  with  the  growing  demoralization  of  the  land,  is 
the  Imperial  lottery.  In  testifying  her  stubborn  adherence  to 
the  catechism  of  Giusti’s  poem  — non  vogliam  Tedeseki  — 
Venetia  is  carrying  out  a process  of  slow  suicide.  The  ad- 
vantages which  the  rest  of  Italy  has  gained  by  union,  as  well 
as  the  high  price  of  a disproportionate  military  expenditure 
which  Italy  is  still  obliged  to  maintain  for  the  preservation  of 
those  advantages,  fall  with  a double  weight  upon  Venice  as 
she  stands  outside  the  national  pale.  The  conscript  for  the 
Austrian  army  who  flies  across  the  borders  to  enli.st  in  the 
Italian  has  his  substitute  paid  for  by  the  commune  to  which 
he  belongs;  so  that  in  men,  or  men’s  worth,  Venice  gives  a 
contingent  to  both  armies.  While  Venetians  in  Austrian 
icoats  are  occupying  J utland  in  the  quarrel  of  German  nation- 
ality, fourteen  thousand  Venetians  wear  the  uniforms  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  While  Venetia  lies  idle  for  want  of  capital  and  a 
flourishing  population,  fifty  thousand  Venetians,  in  youth  or  in 
the  vigour  of  full  manhood,  have  emigrated  into  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  as  Milanese  capital  and  industry  crossed  the  Ticino 
to  Turin  before  1859.  In  short,  while  inside  the  Italian 
Kingdom  every  nerve  is  strained  to  gain  material  progress  and 
cohesive  national  strength,  Venetia  grows  nothing  but  rank 
weeds,  and  stands  out  to  the  world  as  the  fallow-field  of  Italy, 
which  the  ploughs  and  the  scarifiers  of  change  must  pass  over 
and  break  up  once  more  before  it  will  yield  a valuable  crop  to 
its  occupier  or  owner. 

This  state  of  things  the  French  pamphleteer  regards  with  a 
gentle  and  complacent  vanity,  as  the  moral  triumph  and  de- 
velopment of  the  great  French  idea  that  Italy  should  be  free 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The  policy,  in  his  view  as 
profound  as  prudent,  which  left  Austria  in  the  lawful  posses- 
sion of  Venice,  has  proved  by  incontestable  logic  that  Austria 
can  make  nothing  of  her  possession.  Things  are  so  bad  that 
they  cannot  go  on  so  for  ever.  The  very  existence  of  the 
constitutional  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  the  gradual  ruin  of  Austria, 
who  sooner  or  later  must  either  renounce  Venice,  or  draw  her 
sword  for  the  reconquest  of  her  authority  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  The  problem  must  have  one  and  the  same  solution 
tor  all  Italians ; either  the  Austrian  solution,  or  the  “ solution 
Fran^aise.”  Such  is  the  French  view  of  the  present  position. 
Outside  of  France,  however,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
history  of  Italy  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  has  not 
been  exactly  that  which  the  French  Emperor  intended  it  to  be. 
Whatever  merit  may  be  due  to  him  for  extorting  from  his  adver- 
sary the  most  favourable  terms  that  could  be  claimed  as  the 
result  of  the  Solferino  campaign,  at  a moment  when  his  own 
resources  were  perhaps  on  the  point  of  failing  him,  it  is  clear  that 
he  neither  wished  nor  expected  the  swift  cohe.sion  of  Italy  as  a 
single  and  strong  kingdom.  A Federal  Italy,  with  a rectified 
French  frontier,  was  the  idea  of  an  Italy  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  which  he  worked  for,  which  he  was  content 
to  leave  incomplete  at  Villafranca,  and  to  the  French  por- 
tion of  which  he  imperiously  returned  when  the  adhesion 
of  Central  Italy  to  Piedmont  gave  him  a locus  for  claiming 
his  wages  for  work  done,  though  the  result  shown  was  not  pre- 
cisely what  it  should  have  been  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
bargain.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  Napoleon  III.  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  has  joined  itself  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
Boot.  The  idea  which  has  marched  in  Italy  since  1859,  and 
to  which  the  French  pamphleteer  attributes  the  present  hope- 
fully hopeless  state  of  Venetia,  is  scarcely  the  property  of  the 
EjiperO'R.  Still,  blood  spilt  in  a cause  is  blood  spilt,  and  the 
Italians  would  never  have  been  where  they  are  now  but  for 
the  help  of  French  bayonets.  France  and  her  Emperor  do 
deserve  a reasonable  gratitude  from  Italy  at  large,  and  even — 
extinguished  though  her  particular  hopes  were  at  ViUa- 
Iranca — from  Venice  as  part  of  Italy. 

^ It  is  certainly  difficult,  however,  to  find  any  ground  for 
congratulation  in  the  present  prospects  of  Venice  herself  upon 
the  facts  given  in  the  French  pamphlet.  The  social,  political, 
and  material  annihilation  of  the  moment  (exept  as  a camping 
and  feeding  ground  for  Bohemian  and  Croatian  soldiers),  is 
not  a thing  to  rejoice  at  for  the  city  and  province  of  Manin. 
The  military  position  of  Austria  is  apparently  far  firmer  than 
it  was  in  1859.  The  Quadrilateral  has  since  then  been 
strengthened  at  every  point,  and  the  ri.sk  of  its  being  turned 
from  the  south-east,  now  that  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  is  no 
longer  ground  which  the  Austrians  can  occupy  peaceably,  has 
been  provided  against  by  extensive  works  between  the  Po  and 
Adige  at  Eovigo.  Venice  itself  is  as  strong  as  Austrian 
engineers  can  make  it  against  surprise  or  siege,  and  so  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  its  foreign  garrison,  that  any  rising 
within  would  be  hopeless  even  in  time  of  war,  unless  that 
garrison  were  thoroughly  disoiganized.  If  Austria  is  forced 
to  depasture  the  land  with  unprofitable  hordes  of  soldiery 


under  pain  of  immediate  disposse.ssion,  Italy  is  equally 
obliged  to  draw  heavily  on  the  future  for  the  maintenance 
of  a military  strength  which,  however  necessary,  is  still 
insufficient  wisely  to  challenge  the  occupiers  of  Venetia. 
If,  as  is  alleged  in  the  French  pamphlet,  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  sympathises  with  Venice,  refuses  with 
Venice  to  send  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath,  and  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  to  carry  Pola  and  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Adriatic,  along  with  Venice,  into  the  arms  of 
Italian  Unity,  there  is  all  the  more  obvious  reason  why 
Austria  should  doggedly  refuse  to  quit  her  present  hold  of 
Venice,  even  though  she  may  be  conscious  that,  by  the  sullen 
strength  of  her  grasp,  she  is  stiffing  the  life  out  of  her  passive 
property.  The  contiguity  of  Italy  has  done  Austria  all  the 
harm  that  the  mere  fact  can  do ; and  there  is  no  pressing 
reason  why  the  latter  should  depart  from  her  attitude  of 
savage  and  watchful  non -recognition  as  long  as  Italy  does  not 
forcibly  provoke  her.  Italy  is  bound  by  every  principle  of 
prudence  and  regard  for  the  consolidation  and  well-doing  of 
the  several  States  which  have  achieved  their  freedom  in  her 
unity,  not,  for  the  sake  of  Venice,  to  hurry  on  a crisis  at  the 
greater  risk  of  “ an  Austrian  solution,”  or  on  the  terms  of  “ a 
“ French  solution  ” to  be  paid  for.  She  is  equally  bound  by 
every  instinct  of  honour,  affection,  sympathy,  and  wisdom  to 
lavish  upon  Venice  and  the  Venetians  every  consolation, 
every  succour  of  individual  welcome  and  fostering  within  her 
own  happier  borders.  Poor  Venice  is  equally  bound  to  wait 
with  what  patience  she  can,  and  to  wait  indefinitely.  Durum. 
But  for  the  present,  whether  the  hardship  is  lightened  by 
patience  or  not,  corrigere  est  nefas. 


AMERICA, 

The  crowded  assemblage  of  Democrats  at  Chicago,  and  thfi 
resolutions  which  were  adopted,  represented  the  repeated 
fiiilures  of  Grant  to  capture,  or  even  to  approach,  the  de- 
fences of  Richmond.  The  victories  of  Farragut  in  the  bay  of 
Mobile,  and  of  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  find  an  equally  intel- 
ligible expression  in  General  M'Clellan’s  qualified  acceptance 
of  the  nomination.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  policy  is  influenced  by  their  hopes  of 
disappointments,  of  that  peace  seems  more  acceptable  aftef 
long-continued  disaster  than  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent 
success.  Unless  the  Democrats  were  prepared  to  offer  peace 
instead  of  conquest,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
disturbing  the  present  Administration;  and  although  the 
resolutions  vyere  Ifamed  in  terms  of  intentional  vague- 
ness, the  party  and  the  country  understood  that  Southern 
independence  was  to  be  acknowledged  if  all  schemes  of 
compromise  were  found  impracticable.  General  M'Clellan 
was  selected  as  the  Democratic  candidate  because  he  was  not 
pledged  to  any  definite  policy,  and  also  because  he  was 
well-known  in  his  military  capacity.  The  Maryland  dele-' 
gates  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  choosing  the  officer' 
who  had  imprisoned  the  representatives  of  their  State  because- 
they  were  suspected  of  Confederate  sympathies;  but  it -was  ' 
ultimately  arranged  that  General  MUlellan  should  be  nomi- 
nated, and  that  the  military  interference  with  elections,  of 
which  he  had  been  a chief  instrument,  should  at  the  same 
time  be  denounced.  As  the  Republicans  have  since,  with 
legitimate  malice,  remarked,  the  Convention  announced  the 
necessity  of  immediate  peace  only  three  or  four  days  before  ' 
the  fall  of  Atlanta.  General  M'Clellan  heard  of  Sherm.an’s 
victory  in  time  to  adapt  his  answer  to  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  accepts  the  Democratic  platform,  declarinn- 
at  the  same  time  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  peace.  As  Mr.  Seward,  in  recommendin'^ 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  re-election,  uses  precisely  the  same  lan'^uao-e 
the  party  which  but  lately  seemed  likely  to  resume  its  former 
supremacy  now  shrinks,  in  the  person  of  its  chosen  candidate, 
from  presenting  any  definite  issue  to  the  constituent  body.  ■ 
The  temporary  popularity  of  the  Democrats  has  apparently 
induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  abandon  his  recent  declairilribn  that 
Abolition  must  be  one  01  the  conditions  of  reunion.  His  - 
Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  his  supporters  in  the  press,  h^vei 
discovered  that  the  North  cares  much  for  the  Union  aui?^ 
comparatively  little  for  the  negroes.  They  have  also 
ascertained  that  the  candidature  of  Fremont  is  likely  to  be 
abortive,  and,  in  American  language,  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  -Democratic  platform  its  most  available  plank 
If  the  Confederate  Government  were  disposed  to  neo-otiate' 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  North  would  be  “bound 
by  their  pledges  to  receive  pacific  overtures.  The  Republic-ins 
however,  well  know  that,  when  they  insist  on  the  restoration’ 
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of  tlie  Union,  the  practical  effect  of  their  decision  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

The  Confederate  Government  has  published  an  official 
report  of  the  informal  interview  which  was  granted  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  to  Mr.  Gilmore  and  Mr.  Jaques,  when  they 
visited  Richmond  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
Confederate  Secretary  of  State  at  the  same  time  declares  that 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Holcombe  Were  not  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  negotiation  at  Niagara.  The  volunteer  diplomatists  on 
either  side  had  a similar  mission,  and  in  both  instances  it 
appeared  that  there  was  at  the  time  no  common  basis 
on  which  a project  of  peace  could  be  founded.  Mr. 
Gilmore  proposed  to  the  Confederate  President  that  the 
question  of  slavery  should  be  settled  by  a vote  of  all  the 
people  of  both  sections,  and  he  received  the  obvious  and  con- 
clusive answer  that  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  Confederate  Government  had  no  power  over  the  institu- 
tions of  its  component  States.  Mr.  Davis  added  that  it  would 
be  still  less  possible  to  commit  the  decision  of  such  a question 
to  the  vote  of  a foreign  people.  He  had  no  authority  to 
entertain  proposals  for  negotiation  except  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  President  of  an  independent  Confederacy.  As  the 
Southern  Government  has  never  wavered  or  varied  in  its 
assertion  of  independence,  the  demand  for  reunion  means  the 
alternative  of  war  or  unconditional  submission.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  loss  of  Atlanta  has  modified  the 
resolution  of  the  Confederates.  The  possibility  of  the  mis- 
fortune must  have  been  known  at  Richmond  before  it 
actually  occurred,  and  as  Sherman’s  brilliant  campaign  is 
probably  terminated  for  the  year,  his  occupation  of  Atlanta 
places  no, immediate  pressure  on  the  decisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. General  Hood  has  retreated  in  safety  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  and  a new  position  which  he  has  occupied  is 
at  ;^resent  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  General  Sherjian 
will  probably  content  himself,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  autumn,  Avith  fortifying  his  new  possession,  and  securing 
his  long  line  of  communication  with  Tennessee.  The 
Confederates  are  for  the  present  safe  in  their  posses- 
sion of  Southern  Georgia,  unless  indeed  the  capture 
of  Mobile  should  expose  them  to  a fresh  invasion 
on  the  side  of  Alabama.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that 
they  may  profit  by  the  interval  of  active  operations  in 
Georgia  to  detach  reinforcements  from  Hood’s  army  to 
strengthen  Lee  in  Virginia.  A heavy  bloAV  inflicted  on 
Grant  might  almost  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  and 
it  might  revive  the  activity  of  the  Peace  Democrats  in  the 
North,  and  modify  M'Clellan’s  conscientious  convictions. 
At  present  the  Republicans  urge  against  their  adversaries  all 
the  arguments  and  fallacies  which  render  political  opposition 
in  time  of  Avar  embarrassing,  if  not  dangerous.  It  is  true  that 
the  triumphs  of  the  Federal  arms  are  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  Democratic  success,  and  it  is  easy  to  insinuate 
that  party  feeling  is  therefore  inconsistent  Avith  patriotism. 

In  one  important  point  the  Government  displays  unex- 
pected vacillation  and  Aveakness.  Two  months  ago,  the 
President  published  a requisition  for  500,000  volunteers, 
Avith  the  alternative  of  a compulsory  draft,  to  be  enforced  on 
the  5 th  of  September.  On  the  approach  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  abandon  or  to  postpone 
his  determination,  and  his  advocates  not  unnaturally  boasted 
of  his  preference  of  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  popularity 
as  a candidate.  It  Avas,  however,  soon  afterwards  announced 
that  the  credits  due  on  previous  calls  reduced  the  required 
number  of  recruits  to  200,000 ; and  the  draft  has  been 
finally  relinquished,  on  the  pretext  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
have  been  sufficiently  replenished  by  volunteer  enlist- 
ments. As  no  statistical  details  have  been  furnished, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  200,000  recruits  have 
really  been  procured.  Of  the  actual  enlistments,  a large  portion 
Avill  be  almost  worthless,  because  it  consists  of  emancipated 
negroes;  and  as  the  volunteers  have  only  been  enrolled  for  one 
year,  the  Confederates  Avill  have  the  strongest  motives  for  per- 
severing in  their  resistance  till  the  brief  term  of  service  has 
expired.  The  deception  Avhich  has  been  practised  on  the 
Avealthy  and  provident  citizens  Avho  have  supplied  substitutes 
in  anticipation  of  a peremptory  draft  Avill  produce  general 
satisfaction  and  amusement.  The  Federal  Government  may 
perhaps  be  Avell-advised  in  concealing  its  wants  and 
resources  by  unintelligible  statements  and  calculations. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  former  requisitions 
have  produced  300,000  men  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
Avhich  Avere  demanded ; but  even  a French  Budget 
admits  of  explanation,  and  probably  the  Northern  muster-rolls 
may  be  comprehended  by  the  Secretary  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Ministers  may  reply  to  censorious 


critics  by  pointing  to  their  boundless  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  life.  On  the  East  and  on  the  West  of  the  mountains, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Grant  and  Sherman 
have  always  largely  outnumbered  their  adversaries. 

Until  some  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  enlivens  the 
prospects  of  the  Democrats,  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the 
North  may  safely  continue  to  identify  the  Federal  cause  with 
negro  emancipation.  A short  time  ago  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  combination  of  love  for  the  Union  with  philan- 
thropic regard  for  the  slave  could  be  conveniently  pro- 
longed. DoAvn  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar,  one  of  the 
most  common  pretexts  for  the  universal  abuse  of  Eng- 
land Avas  furnished  by  the  officious  interference  of  foreigners 
with  a sacred  domestic  institution.  The  English  readers 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  Avere  held  responsible  for  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
offences,  and  when  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  repress  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  the  Republican  leaders  Avere 
especially  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  English  encroach- 
ments. When  the  Avar  broke  out,  and  slavery  in  consequence 
Avent  out  of  fashion  for  the  time,  the  unfortunate  English’ Avere 
abused  for  not  hating  slavery  so  blindly  as  to  confuse  it 
Avith  questions  of  political  right  and  of  comparative  military 
force.  If  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  the  Presidential  election, 
the  former  clamour  would  revive,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
Englishmen  would  once  more  be  attributed  to  a malignant 
desire  for  the  permanent  disruption  of  the  Union.  Although 
antipathy  is  ahvays  unjust,  there  is  a certain  alloAvance  to  be 
made  for  the  legitimate  dislike  of  every  nation  to  foreign 
interference  with  its  internal  controversies.  Neighbourly 
respect  involves  deliberate  neutrality  in  all  domestic  quarrels. 
It  would  be  desirable,  if  it  Avere  possible,  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  Avith  the  United  States  Avhether  slavery  is  abolished  or 
whether  it  resumes  its  former  political  supremacy.  An  exclusive 
alliance  Avith  a single  party,  even  wdien  it  is  dominant,  is  a just 
ground  of  offence  to  an  Opposition  which  may  at  a future  time 
claim  to  represent  the  country.  In  dealing  Avith  European 
countries,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  partisanship  with 
foreign  factions  is  a gratuitous  and  mischievous  intrusion. 
The  strong  feeling  against  slavery  explains  and  partially 
excuses  the  exception  which  enthusiasts  would  make  in  favour 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  as  Avell  not  to  be  committed  to  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with 
General  M‘Clellan,  if  he  should  ultimately  be  elected  as  the 
friend  of  slavery  and  the  representative  of  peace. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  remarkable  contrasts  observable  betAveen  successive 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  though  partly  due  to 
local  accidents,  are  in  the  main  traceable  to  the  currents  of 
thought  Avhich  for  the  time  being  predominate  in  the  scientific 
Avorld.  Beneath  the  whole  superstructure  of  modern  science 
there  are  always  at  Avork — like  the  buried  forces  Avhich  in  the 
physical  world  break  out  in  volcanic  action  — ■ mysterious 
tendencies  to  generalizations  of  an  order  higher  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  grasped ; and  just  as  a volcano  has  its  intermit- 
tent fits  of  activity  and  repose,  so  is  it  with  the  obscure 
strugglings  after  the  science  of  the  future.  There  have  been 
meetings  of  the  Association  to  which  the  prevailing  tone  has 
been  given  by  these  foreshadowings  of  a more  comprehensive 
knowledge ; and  these  are  almost  invariably  followed,  in  regular 
cycle,  by  intervals  in  which  our  philosophers  seem  to  be  con- 
tent to  rest  from  all  such  ambitious  efforts,  and  to  busy  them- 
selves with  the  details  of  more  definite  departments  of  science. 
The  recurrence  of  one  of  these  periods  of  repose  has  been 
very  noticeable  in  the  meeting  of  the  present  year,  which, 
except  in  a single  subject,  has  supplied  comparatively 
little  to  feed  the  dreamy  speculations  of  a universal  science. 
A still  more  striking  feature  of  the  meeting  has  been  the 
preponderating  interest  of  geological  and  geographical  investi- 
gations. That  the  President  of  the  year  was  a geologist  so 
distinguished  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  that  another  eminent 
geologist,  Professor  Phillips,  has  been  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor, are  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  signs  than  as 
the  causes  of  the  direction  which  the  discussions  of  the 
Association  took ; but,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the 
interest  of  the  scientific  world  seems  to  be  just  noiv  more 
especially  concentrated  upon  the  great  geological  problems 
which  remain  unsolved  than  at  aiijr  former  period.  Geogra- 
phical inquiries  also  received  a special  stimulus  from  the 
narrative  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  last  African  explorations,  from 
the  interesting  account  of  Lord  Milton’s  and  Dr.  Cheadle’s 
perilous  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  other 
scarcely  less  important  communications;  and  an  interest  of  a 
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more  powerful — and,  as  it  turned  out,  a more  painful — kind 
was  excited  by  the  announcement,  doomed  to  be  so  fatally 
disappointed,  that  the  explorer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  would 
narrate  the  history  of  his  great  discovery.  The  sad  news  that 
Captain  Speke,  after  traversing  in  safety  the  unexplored 
recesses  of  Africa,  had  perished  by  an  accident  on  an  English 
stubble,  turned  expectation  into  sorrow,  and  called  forth 
trom  many  workers  in  every  field  of  science  the  warmest 
testimony  to  the  memory  of  the  great  explorer,  and  to  the 
universal  interest  of  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  he  had 
so  largely  contributed. 

True  to  the  instinct  of  the  time,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  almost 
wholly  abstained  in  his  opening  address  from  travelling  over 
the  entire  range  of  science,  and  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  own  subject  of  geology,  and  to  the 
local  phenomena  of  the  district  where  the  Association  had 
assembled.  In  this  he  met’  the  prevailing  disposition 
more  fully,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  followed  the  prece- 
dents of  former  meetings,  and  dwelt  on  the  broad  philo- 
sophy of  science,  or  mapped  out  the  progress  of  the  year 
in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  human  investigation. 
The  hot  springs  of  Bath  supplied  him  with  a text  as  in- 
teresting in  a scientific,  if  not  in  a utilitarian,  sense  as  the 
Newcastle  coal-fields,  for  which  Sir  William  Armstrong 
claimed  the  special  attention  of  the  meeting  of  last  year.  The 
source,  the  antiquity,  and  the  primary  causes  of  thermal  springs 
arc  involved  in  just  so  much  of  mystery  as  to  give  a peculiar 
interest  to  the  discussion  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  invited  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  subject  should  be  handled 
by  a master  in  geology  without  throwing  some  new  light  on 
the  much-canvassed  questions  of  the  scale  of  geologic  time, 
the  comparative  influences  of  gradual  and  convulsive  action 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth  as  it  now  exists,  and 
the  modern  evidences  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  With  equal  caution  and  frankness  Sir 
Charles*  Lyell  summed  up  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  these  vitally  interesting  points,  and  while  shib- 
boleths . and  counter-shibboleths  are  being  industriously 
circulated  to  fetter  the  investigations  of  scientific  inquirers, 
we  may  trace,  in  the  modest  tone  which  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a much  more  trustvmrthy  safe- 
guard again.st  undue  presumption  than  any  which  the  most 
amply  signed  declaration  could  possibly  supply.  Without 
venturing  on  any  impossible  precision.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
truly  described  the  tendency  of  modern  geology  to  assign 
larger  and  yet  larger  periods  to  the  successive  stages  of  terres- 
trial organization,  and  he  happily  illustrated  the  disposition  to 
shrink  irom  these  almost  inconceivable  measures  of  time  by 
an  anecdote  which  will  come  home  to  almost  every  geological 
student.  A great  Irish  orator  once  apologised  for  the  parsi- 
mony of  his  donation  to  a charity  by  saying  that  his  early  life 
had  been  a struggle  with  scanty  means,  and  that  they  who  are 
born  to  affluence  cannot  easily  imagine  how  long  a time  it 
takes  to  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  one’s  bones.  “ In  like 
'•  manner,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “ we  of  the  living 
“ generation,  when  called  upon  to  make  grants  of  thousands 
“ of  centuries  in  order  to  explain  the  events  of  what 
is  called  the  modern  period,  shrink  naturally  at  first  from 
“ making  what  seems  so  lavish  an  expenditure  of  past  time. 
“ Throughout  our  early  education  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
“ such  strict  economy  in  all  that  relates  to  the  chronology  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  remote  ages,  so  fettered  have  we 
“ been  by  old  traditional  beliefs,  that  even  when  our  reason  is 
“ convinced,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we  ought  to  make 
‘‘  more  liberal  grants  of  time  to  the  geologist,  we  feel  how 
“ hard  it  is  to  get  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  our  bones.”  At 
this  very  meeting,  indeed,  new  discoveries  were  announced 
'ivhich,  if  confirmed,  will  carry  back  the  records  of  animal 
organization  to  a period  formerly  classed  as  that  of  the  azoic 
formations.  In  the  course  of  Sir  William  Logan’s  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  a vast  series  of  stratified  and  crystalline  rocks 
were  found,  of  an  order  earlier  than  the  most  ancient  strata  in 
Europe  where  traces  of  animal  existence  have  been  discovered. 
These  crystalline  rocks — the  Laurentian  system  as  they  are 
called  — are  tilted  up  at  an  angle  against  the  overlying 
strata  of  fossiliferous  rocks ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  same 
indication  of  formation  at  successive  epochs  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  are  also 
unconformable  to  the  more  recent  portions.  Two  enormous 
geologic  epochs  must,  therefore,  have  elapsed  between  the 
early  Laurentian  and  the  supervening  fossiliferous  strata, 
themselves  formerly  considered  as  the  most  ancient  formations 
in  which  life  was  traceable.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  earlier 
division  of  the  Laurentian  system  occurs  a bed  of  limestone 
a thousand  feet  thick,  from  which  Sir  W.  Logan  has  ex- 


tracted what  he  considers  undoubted  fossils  of  an  early  type 
of  animal  life.  Thus,  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  facts,  our 
conceptions  of  the  duration  of  life  upon  the  earth  must  be 
carried  back  two  epochs  further  than  ever,  possibly  to  be  yet 
further  extended  by  subsequent  discoveries. 

It  is  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  facts  of  this  kind,  brought 
to  light  one  after  another,  that  the  chill  of  poverty  in  this 
matter  of  geologic  time  is  vi.sibly  thawing  out  of  the  bones  of 
our  geologists.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  himself  belongs  to  a school 
more  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  allowance  of  time  than  in  the 
concession  of  extraordinary  force;  but  even  Sir  Koderick 
Murchison,  though  inclined  to  dwell  with  more  emphasis  on 
the  convulsive  action  of  early  geological  forces,  expressed 
himself  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  view  which 
the  President  had  enforced.  While  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  animal  life  seems  thus  continually  to  grow  upon  us, 
the  idea  that  our  museums  contain  an  approach  to  a perfect 
series  of  the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  given  up, 
almost  by  universal  consent.  Some  scattered  fragments  of  a 
life  stretching  over  an  indefinite  ocean  of  time  are  all  that  the 
geologists  claim  to  have  recovered.  They  are  enough  to  teach 
the  broad  law  of  progressive  advance  in  the  order  of  organi- 
zation, but  wholly  insufficient  to  map  out  the  progress  of 
development.  Nor  is  much  more  than  this  kind  of  frag- 
mentary knowledge  any  longer  looked  for,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  was  constrained  to  acknowdedge  that  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  part  of  the  plan  of  Nature  to  leave  a complete 
record  of  all  her  works  and  operations  for  the  enlightenment  of 
rational  beings  Avho  might  study  them  in  after  ages.  As 
more  and  more  light  is  obtained  from  the  accumulating  facts 
contributed  by  the  army  of  geologic  explorers,  the  prevailing 
views  become  less  and  less  dogmatic ; and  the  improved  temper 
of  the  school  which  theologians  have  sometimes  been  so  eager 
to  denounce  and  to  silence  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than 
by  the  modest  reticence  with  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  con- 
cluded his  notice  of  recent  discoveries  : — “ I will  not  venture 
“ on  speculations  respecting  the  signs  of  a beginning  or  the 
“ prospects  of  an  end  of  our  terrestrial  system — that  wide 
“ ocean  of  scientific  conjecture  on  which  so  many  theorists 
“ before  my  time  have  suffered  shipwreck.” 


FICTION  AND  FACT. 

EOBGE  SAND  not  long  ago  published  one  of  her  minor  novels 
called  Mont  Reveche,  and  she  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
preface  stating  that  the  novel  was  not  meant  to  prove  anything. 
She  is  so  accustomed  to  write  to  prove  something,  and  her  readers 
so  naturally  look  on  her  fictions  as  the  vehicles  through  which  she 
unfolds  her  philosophy,  that  she  feared  ingenious  persons  would 
puzzle  themselves  over  the  secret  meaning  of  Mont  Reveche  unless 
she  let  them  know  beforehand  that  there  was  no  secret  meaning 
to  discover.  But  if  it  were  not  that  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
a female  philosopher,  no  one  would  have  suspected  for  a moment 
that  Mont  Reveche  was  meant  to  prove  anything,  or,  in  fact,  to  serve 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  a little  amusement  to  an 
idle  reader,  and  a proper  sum  of  money  to  an  industrious  authoress. 
It  is  a harmless,  unambitious  tale  of  French  provincial  life.  A 
young  Count  and  a poor  poetical  illustrious  friend  go  together  to 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a manufacturer  and  deputy  with  a 
grand  chateau.  The  Count  is  going  to  sell  some  property  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  the  poet  has  no  other  object  than  to  flirt  with 
the  manufacturer’s  wife.  When  they  arrive  at  the  chateau,  how- 
ever, their  parts  are  changed.  The  Count  falls  in  love  with  the 
manufacturer’s  wife,  and  the  poet  transfers  his  attentions  to  the 
manufacturer’s  second  daughter,  whose  great  ambition  is  to  be 
thought  fast,  and  who  accordingly  rides  at  full  gallop  at  all  hours, 
in  all  weather.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  the  story.  The  manu- 
facturer’s wife  is  as  pui'e  as  steel,  and  scarcely  understands  what 
the  naughty  Count  means ; but  she  is  a second  wife,  and  her  eldest 
step-daughter,  who  hates  her,  makes  the  Count  think  she  is  in- 
clined to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  this  causes  much  sorrow 
and  confusion.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  story  the  wife  dies,  which 
makes  her  step-daughter  repent,  and  her  repentance  makes  her  so 
good  that  she  at  last  marries  this  excellent  Count  himself.  Mean- 
while the  poet  has  had  his  adventure.  His  Eveline  twice  rides  over  in 
the  night  to  see  him  at  a deserted  house  which  he  occupies,  and  on 
the  second  occasion  she  sprains  her  ancle  and  is  very  nearly  found 
out.  He  has  not  invited  her,  and  does  not  much  like  her  wildness ; 
but  she  is  very  pretty  and  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  is  mag- 
nanimous and  marries  her.  Now,  George  Sand  was  evidently 
right  in  saying  that,  in  her  philosophical  sense,  this  proved  nothing. 
It  did  not  show  that  there  were  any  truths,  either  of  the  universe 
or  of  French  society,  which  the  history  of  these  young  women  and 
their  lovers  could  be  held  to  illustrate.  But,  in  another  sense,  it  is 
interesting  to  ask  whether  it  proved  anything.  Does  this  story 
give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  French  life  ? May  we  infer  from  it 
that  these  are  the  sort  of  incidents  which  might  without  much 
improbability  be  supposed  to  occur  in  a French  chateau  ? The 
evidence  is  that  George  Sand  thought  the  incidents  sufficiently 
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probable  to  offer  them  to  the  French  public;  and  the  French 
public,  so  far  as  we  know,  accepted  them  as  they  were  offered. 
This  is  some  evidence.  Obviously  a novelist  could  not  venture  to 
describe  anything  wholly  improbable.  It  would  not  do  to  make 
the  principal  family  in  a fiction  live  on  raw  meat  or  omit  to  wash 
their  hands.  It  would  not  do  to  make  a young  Frenchman  talk 
in  the  language  of  an  English  tract.  It  would  not  do  to  represent 
him  as  doubting  that  his  morality,  philosophy,  and  manners  are 
absolute  perfection.  There  must  be  limits  to  improbability,  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  novelists  do,  in  the  main,  draw  from 
the  society  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  But,  then,  how  far 
are  we  to  accept  a novel  like  Mont  Iteveehe  as  a picture  of  actual 
life  ? Are  we  to  believe,  on  its  authority,  that  a French  girl  is  not 
unlikely  to  ride  in  the  night,  without  being  invited,  to  frighten  and 
plague  her  lover  in  a deserted  house  ? Are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  is  so  much  love-making  in  a French  chateau  that  a young 
man  would  naturally  and  properly  infer,  from  seeing  the  mistress 
of  the  house  wear  the  same  tlower  that  he  did,  that  she  was  in 
love  with  him  ? The  answer  we  believe  to  be,  that  every  incident  in 
a novel  written  by  a person  of  acknowledged  experience  and  sense 
is  some  slight  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  society  depicted ; that,  if 
the  same  class  of  incidents  is  repeated  in  many  novels,  by  many 
authors,  this  amounts  to  very  strong  evidence  of  the  state  of  the 
society  depicted ; but  that  no  quantity  of  incidents  in  novels  can 
give  anything  like  a complete  picture  of  society,  and  that  this 
impossibility  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  works  of  fiction. 

A theory  has  been  started  that  the  proper  object  of  fiction  is  to 
tell  such  a story  as  might  have  happened,  and  fidelity  to  fact  is 
thus  set  up  as  the  standard.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  held  up  as  the 
model.  Given  a person  in  such  circumstances,  and  that  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  did  day  by  day  was  the  natm’al  and  obvious 
thing  to  do.  A novel  would,  according  to  this  theory,  be  little 
else  than  the  biography  of  certain  imaginary  persons.  But  expe- 
rience crushes  this  theory  to  pieces.  There  are  novels,  as  to 
the  excellence  of  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  doubt,  which 
exhibit  every  kind  of  variety  in  the  degree  with  which  they 
approach  to  the  standard  of  real  life.  For  example,  the  three 
men  at  the  head  of  English  novel-writing  were,  a year  ago,  Mr. 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Trollope.  Those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  their  writings,  and  also  with  the  different  grades  of 
English  society,  could  recognise  the  vast  intervals  which  separated 
these  three  writers  as  painters  of  reality.  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
much  the  nearest  to  life.  His  writing  has  been  very  aptly 
compared  to  photography,  because,  it  was  said,  he  reproduced  not 
only  the  more  salient,  but  the  more  hidden,  features  of  that  sphere 
of  English  life  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  reproduced 
them  with  a matchless  fidelity  and  minute  accui-acy.  The  Marquis 
of  Steyne,  and  Sir  Pitt,  and  Lady  Jane,  and  even  the  great  Becky 
herself,  were  not  perhaps  portraits  of  persons  who  actually  lived 
in  London,  but  they  were  types  of  persons  who  were  well 
known  in  London.  Mr.  Trollope  went  further  from  reality.  In 
Bar  Chester  Towers,  which  justly  made  his  reputation,  almost  every 
marked  effect  was  produced  by  a gentle  exaggeration.  The  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  Slope,  and  the  Signora  were  types,  but  they  were  exagge- 
rated types,  of  persons  in  society.  They  talked  and  acted  with 
too  much  consistency  and  vivacity  to  be  like  real  people.  Mr. 
Dickens  again,  in  some  of  his  very  best  works,  takes  us  altogether 
into  an  artificial  world.  Sam  Weller  is  a splendid  impossibility,  so 
is  Mr.  Pickwick,  so  is  Mr.  Micawber,  so  is  Mr.  Pecksniff.  Every 
incident  is  so  contrived  that  they  may  talk  their  peculiar  talk 
about  it,  and  they  only  live  to  produce  their  own  characteristic 
fun.  No  one  can  pretend  to  guess  in  what  rank  of  society  Mr. 
Dickens’s  genteel  people  are.  Directly  he  gives  a man  a black 
coat  and  a decent  position,  he  begins  to  puzzle  us.  He 
tells  us  that  some  of  his  characters  live  with  a certain 
amount  of  show  or  reputation  or  dignity,  but  these 
people  always  go  on  in  a sphere  of  their  own,  and  are  in 
no  recognised  grade  of  English  life.  The  characters  are  drawn, 
and  they  are  put  into  a social  position  invented  for  them,  and  we 
read  on  until  we  get  reconciled  to  them  and  their  ways,  and  learn 
to  take  them  as  we  find  them.  But  how  do  we  know  the  degrees 
in  which  the  characters  of  these  three  novelists  approach  real  life  ? 
Not  from  the  books  themselves,  but  from  our  own  previous  know- 
ledge of  English  society.  We  do  not  see  how  a foreigner,  unless 
very  well  acquainted  with  England,  could  perceive  any  difference 
between  the  probability  of  fcJam  Weller  and  the  probability  of 
Major  Pendennis.  We  do  not  judge  of  society  by  the  novel, 
but  of  the  novel  by  society.  Or,  to  take  a very  different  example, 
no  one  believes  that  Ivanhoe  accurately  describes  England  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  As  Lord  Jeffrey  long  ago  pointed  out,  the 
good  people  could  not  have  been  so  comfortable  as  they  are 
described  in  Ivanhoe  if  the  bad  people  had  been  so  powerful.  Few 
persons,  again,  except  enthusiastic  young  ladies,  can  believe  that 
the  heroes  of  Miss  Yonge’s  or  Miss  Sewell’s  fictions  are  like 
ordinaiy  young  English  gentlemen.  Walter  Scott  wrote  a tale 
not  to  give  minute  historical  truth,  but  to  leave  an  impression  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  feudal  society  such  as  he  conceived  them.  He 
drew  a Saxon  thane  and  a Norman  baron,  a prior,  and  an  outlaw; 
and  if  criticism  suggested  that,  though  each  specimen  was  hand- 
some, they  could  not  possibly  have  all  lived  together,  that  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  had  written  his  novel,  and  the  public  had 
bought  it,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  So  Miss  Yonge 
and  Miss  Sewell  describe  not  the  young  men  they  see,  except 
ppiliaps  in  very  ecclesiastical  circles,  but  the  young  men  they 
would  wish  to  see  ; and  if  facts  are  against  them,  that  surely  is  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 


In  none,  however,  of  these  instances  is  there  a total  departure 
from  fact.  The  novels  prove  infinitesimally  little  in  some  instances, 
but  they  prove  something.  A lively  pert  London  servant  of 
inferior  rank  has  a sort  of  likeness  to  Sam  Weller.  Very  good 
young  squires  are  in  some  degree  like  the  Sir  Guys  and  the 
Philips  of  feminine  romance.  As  we  cannot  really  picture  to  our- 
selves a Norman  baron,  the  impression  produced  by  Front  de 
Boeuf  may  be  as  good  an  impression  as  we  can  get.  Novels 
always  teach  us  something  about  society  unless  the  novelist  is  pur- 
posely trifling  with  us ; but  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  say  what 
this  something  is,  unless  we  have  an  antecedent  knowledge  of  the 
society  described.  We  may  conclude  that  a young  French  girl  is 
capable  of  behaving  as  Eveline  behaves  in  Mont  Itevechs;  but 
unless  we  are  acquainted  with  French  provincial  life,  we  cannot 
say  whether  such  a character  is  typical  of  a considerable  number 
of  girls,  or  is  only  the  portraiture  of  the  very  rarest  of 
exceptions.  But  with  regard  to  the  love-making  oftered  to  the 
step-mother  we  stand  in  a different  position.  The  Coimt  and 
the  poet  are  described  as  the  nicest,  neatest,  noblest  young 
Frenchmen  conceivable,  and  yet  they  both  assume  that  they 
ought  to  be  in  love  with  a married  woman  on  principle,  unless 
they  can  show  some  valid  excuse,  such  as  a passion  for  a single 
woman,  or  a general  weariness  of  women.  That  this  state  of 
mind  is  a probable  state  of  mind  for  young  Frenchmen  to  be  in  is 
to  be  gathered  not  only  from  this  novel,  but  from  four-fifths  of  the 
novels  published  at  Paris.  We  cannot  refuse  so  much  concurrent 
testimony.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  a view  of  the  duties  of 
young  gentlemen  which  obtains  among  young  Frenchmen.  It  would 
not  occur  to  so  many  painters  of  life  as  the  natural  and  obvious 
thing  to  say  about  young  men,  unless  making  love  to  married  women 
were  a common  part  of  French  life.  But  directly  we  have 
admitted  this,  we  feel  that  many  difficulties  arise  before  we  can 
accept  the  picture  given  in  French  novels  as  a fair  picture  of 
French  society  generally.  We  do  not  know  how  large  is  the  class 
from  observing  which  French  novelists  draw  their  materials. 
English  experience  immediately  suggests  how  much  there  is  that 
is  artificial  and  conventional  in  the  way  in  which  topics  like 
this  are  spoken  of  in  any  country.  In  England,  illicit  connexions 
of  the  sexes  are  always  referred  to  very  vaguely.  In  most  novels 
they  are  ignored  altogether.  Does  this  prove  that  England  is  a 
moral  country  ? Every  one  knows  that  it  is  not ; but  it  has  been 
decided  here  that  it  is  bad  taste  to  speak  of  such  things 
in  books  that  are  meant  to  go  into  families.  The  French 
novel  is  not  meant  to  go  into  families.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  young  ladies.  But  it  is  this,  and  not  any  great  differ- 
ence in  national  morality,  that  makes  French  novels  so  much 
more  plain-spoken  in  such  matters  than  English  novels  are. 
We  do  not  judge  of  the  two  societies  by  their  respective 
novels,  because  we  know  that  the  two  societies  demand  that 
their  novmls  should  be  written  in  a different  way.  Until  we 
know  whether,  if  the  novels  of  both  countries  were  written  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  sort  of  readers,  the  description  of 
young  Englishmen  would  vary  from  that  of  young  Frenchmen, 
we  cannot  say,  from  the  novels  we  actually  read,  whether  love- 
making  in  France  is  difi'erent  from  love-making  in  England. 

And  not  only  does  the  general  relation  of  novels  to  society  in  a 
country  require  to  be  known  before  we  can  say  how  far  the  novels 
we  read  explain  to  us  the  society  supposed  to  be  depicted  in 
them,  but  the  very  constitution  of  the  novel  makes  us  certain 
that  we  Jiave  only  one  set  of  social  facts  represented  in  it,  and 
that  we  can  never  draw  from  it  an  accurate  conception  of  society 
at  large.  The  novelist  has  to  amuse,  to  invent  a plot,  to  work  things 
round  to  a plot,  to  excite  wonder,  to  give  prominence  to  a particular 
passion,  to  assign  an  accidental  and  arbitrary  importance  to  persons 
at  a particular  time  of  life.  The  mere  fact  that  a novelist 
excuses  himself,  and  tries  to  propitiate  his  readers  in  some  round- 
about way,  if  he  dares  to  introduce  a hero  over  thirty  or  a 
heroine  over  five-and-twenty,  sufficiently  indicates  the  narrow 
limits  in  which  he  necessarily  moves.  He  hits  upon  a theme,  and 
he  must  make  everything  conduce  to  the  elaboration  of  this  theme, 
while  the  theme  itself  must  be  one  iu  which  love-making  can 
predominate  or  find  a prominent  part.  He  is  obliged  to  curtail  his 
general  description  of  society  very  much  in  order  to  work  out  this 
special  purpose ; while  in  real  life  startling  incidents  are  seldom 
closely  connected,  love-making  takes  up  a short  period  of  exist- 
ence, and  money-making,  and  eating  and  drinking,  consume  much 
more  of  thought  and  time  than  the  things  of  which  novelists  delight 
to  write.  A novel,  therefore,  even  if  literally  true  to  social  life, 
is  only  true  to  a little  tiny  bit  of  social  life.  It  can  no  more  re- 
present society  than  a good  anecdote  about  a country  represents 
that  country.  It  represents  it,  but  it  represents  it  very  partially. 
For  example,  a story  has  lately  been  told  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention, at  which  General  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the 
American  Presidency.  The  first  resolution  moved  was  to  the  effect 
that  “ The  Union,  by  God’s  blessing,  shall  and  must  be  restored.” 
But  some  of  the  hearers  objected  to  this.  It  was  too  religious  for 
them.  The  chairman  caught  the  drift  of  the  murmur,  and  pro- 
ceeded, like  an  adroit  chairman,  to  please  his  audience.  He 
affected  to  put  to  the  vote  an  amendment  declaring  that 
the  words  objected  to  should  be  omitted,  and  then  announced  the 
result  by  saying  “The  Ayes  have  it;  God’s  blessing  is  lost.” 
We  so  far  feel  this  anecdote  to  be  characteristic  of  America  that 
we  believe  the  incident  to  have  been  possible  in  the  States, 
although  we  should  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  in  England. 
But  does  it  go  far  to  show  that  the  Americans  are  less  religious 
than  the  English,  and,  if  so,  how  far  ? Let  us  couple  with  it  the 
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fact,  wliicli  we  believe  to  be  acknowledged,  that,  of  all  Protestant 
missionaries,  the  Americans  are  among  the  most  intelligent,  active, 
and  successful.  We  have  two  little  isolated  facts  pointing  different 
ways,  and  what  are  we  to  infer  from  them  ? just  as,  if  we  have  half 
a dozen  novels,  each  taking  a small  section  of  English  life,  and 
aiTanging  everything  to  meet,  the  exigencies  of  a plot,  what  are 
we  to  infer  from  them  ? Very  little ; all  we  gam  is  a vague 
impression  of  probability,  which  may  be  confirmed  by  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  society,  or  by  what  we  learn  from  several  other 
works  of  fiction.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  novels  do  not  help 
us  to  understand  society,  but  the  help  they  give  is  very  limited 
and  very  uncertain. 


DISTINCTION. 

IN  that  horror  of  the  merely  ordinary  and  commonplace  which 
besets  mankind,  it  is  wonderful  what  men  will  not  accept  in 
the  way  of  distinction.  We  know  of  a line  of  rustics  marked 
by  the  occasional  distinction  of  three  thumbs.  Whenever  a child 
is  born  with  the  family  peculiarity,  the  event  is  hailed  with 
rejoicing,  nor  is  the  surgeon’s  knife  ever  allowed  to  remove  this 
evident  sign  of  nature’s  particular  regard  and  individual  con- 
cern for  the  race  of  Stubbs.  A coach  passenger,  in  old  times, 
excited  the  attention  of  his  fellow-travellers  by  a peculiar 
importance  and  assumption  of  manner,  which  nothing  in  his 
appearance  seemed  to  warrant  till  he  announced  himself, 
with  some  pomp  of  preamble,  as  the  father  of  the  man  who 
invented  the  Woodstock  Corset.  Something  remarkable,  some- 
thing to  feed  the  craving  for  a separate  noticeable  individuality, 
is  what  none  would  willingly  be  without,  and  we  cannot  pay  a 
more  refined  compliment  to  another  than  by  showing  our  knowledge 
of  the  distinction  on  which  he  values  himself.  Yet  a certain  envy, 
no  less  common  to  humanity,  is  always  fighting  against  this  yearn- 
ing for  some  creditable  diflference  from  everybody  else,  and  shows 
itself  in  a delight  in  destroying  illusions,  in  gratuitous  pains 
to  make  people  know  their  places,  “ in  bringing  them  down  to 
their  proper  level,”  and  a hundred  hard  phrases  of  the  same 
order.  To  take  people  down,”  which  is  some  persons’  especial 
mission,  is,  in  fact,  to  deprive  them  of  a sense  of  distinction 
very  agreeable  to  themselves,  but  supposed  to  be  not  only 
insulferable  to  the  lookers-on,  but  also  injiu’ious  to  the  elated 
person.  Yet,  in  fact,  no  one  is  the  better  for  feeling  in- 
significant and  merely  one  of  a class.  Even  though  his 
struggles  to  emancipate  himself  from  such  a position  may 
take  a ridiculous  form,  he  may  yet  be  serving  both  private  and 
general  interests.  It  was  the  charge  against  Torjism  that  it 
only  permitted  the  ambition  for  distinction  to  favoured  classes. 
The  lower  orders  dwelt  on  the  “ level  ” we  have  spoken  of,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  down  upon  them,  any  differences  of 
stature  were  unobserved.  They  were  seen  m masse  ; and  for  one 
out  of  the  mass  to  attempt  to  rise,  and  control  or  outshine  the  rest, 
called,  among  the  more  bigoted  of  the  party,  for  suspicion  or 
contempt.  Yet  Republicanism  is  a greater  enemy  to  distinction 
than  ever  Toryism  was,  for  the  enmity  is  at  once  more  subtle 
and  more  powerful.  Its  theory  is  against  it;  its  avowed  aim 
is  to  raise  all — to  make  all  superior  to  their  former  state,  but 
none  distinguished.  Not  that  the  Americans  have  lost  the  term ; 
they  are  notorious  for  the  number  of  their  distinguished  men,  for 
the  craving  cannot  be  suppressed,  and  each  little  township  has  its 
ambition.  But  where  are  the  really  distinguished  when  the  pinch 
comes  ? What  heads  rise  at  this  time  above  the  crowd  that  are 
more  than  notorious — that  are  distinguished  in  the  great  sense,  or 
as  General  Lee  is  distinguished  ? The  cry  for  equality  is,  with  too 
many,  a cry  against  others’  possessing  any  distinction  that  can  be 
withheld  from  them ; and,  if  the  enthusiasts  for  this  equality  ever 
get  their  way,  distinction  will  be  finally  crushed  out  of  the 
world.  Communism,  Mutualism,  Socialism,  Foiuierism,  all  the 
systems  that  trauscendentalists  look  to  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  would,  in  carrying  their  point,  make  men  as  alike  and  as 
material  as  a herd  of  Scotch  bullocks — forty  feeding  like  one. 

But  the  leaders  in  these  schemes  are  really  as  great  examples 
as  may  be  foimd  anywhere  of  the  love  and  the  efiect  of  dis- 
tinctions, and  as  ingenious  in  devising  them.  Thus,  Theodore 
Parker,  who  was  caught  by  all  communistic  schemes,  was  influenced 
through  his  whole  career  by  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was 
distinguished  as  the  man  who  captured  the  first  musket  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  by  his  pride  in  the  distinction.  This 
musket  stood  at  the  door  of  his  study,  and  probably  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  pistol  which  graced  his  pulpit  cushion,  and  added  such 
efiect  to  his  anti-slavery  eloquence.  He  finally  bequeathed  it  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  with  a general  sense  of 
distinguishing  and  being  distinguished  by  the  legacy.  Distinc- 
tions of  this  sort,  we  believe,  might  be  found  to  underlie  the  dif- 
ferences which  are  observable  in  many  careers  seemingly  starting 
from  the  same  point;  so  elevating  in  their  influence  are  such 
stimulants  of  the  soul,  so  suggestive  and  even  prophetic  in  their 
significance  to  the  man  marked  by  them.  But  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  distinctions  of  remarkable  men,  or  with  those  that 
make  men  remarkable.  It  is  on  their  efiect  in  making  average 
men  more  distinctive  and  happy  in  a standing  of  their  own  that 
we  would  dwell.  It  was  the  elevating  sense  of  the  distinctions 
they  were  born  to  which  kept  up  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
French  emigrants  of  the  great  Revolution  when  everything  else  was 
lost  to  them,  and  made  them  so  respectable  in  low  fortune  and 
mediocrity  of  powers.  But  a distinction  which  is  known  only  to  a 


man’s  self  may  have  a great  efiect  on  his  halntual  deportment,  and 
may  help  him  to  a pliilosophic  endurance  of  neglect  or  more  positive 
evils.  A queen  in  disguise  would  yet  have  a gi’and  manner,  for  .she 
would  never  lose  the  consciousness  of  being  a queen,  and  would  bo 
sustained  under  all  humiliations  by  a serene  consciousness  of  her 
real  place ; and  so  a man  supported  by  an  inner  source  pf  self- 
reliance  can  endure  with  a lofty  patience  a hundred  trials  and 
provocations  which  would  upset  another  without  this  hidden 
prop  whereon  to  lean.  Nor  does  it  very  much  matter  that  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  morally  equal  to  its  burden.  It  is  a great  thing 
that  a man  should  have  self-respect,  from  whatever  source. 

We  are  aware  that  a good  deal  of  harmless  vanity  may  be  the 
consequence  of  such  secret  causes  of  self-satisfaction.  Few  people 
know  how  to  shut  out  every  inlet  to  conceit,  as  the  vigilance  of 
their  guard  in  one  direction  may  leave  a way  open  to  the  enemy  in 
another.  We  think  it  is  George  Sand  who  describes  her  tutor  as 
a man  of  inordinate  vanity  in  little  matters,  who  yet  wfis  never 
known  to  allude  to  an  act  of  extraordinary  heroism  in  which  he 
had  put  his  life  in  extremest  peril,  and  sacrificed  his  prospects,  to 
save  the  life  and  fortune  of  his  patron.  The  red  Indians,  we 
are  told,  are  scrupulously  reserved  and  veracious  in  the  one 
distinction  open  to  an  Indian — the  number  of  his  scalps;  but 
they  indemnify  themselves  with  unlimited  falsehood  and  boast- 
ing in  lesser  matters.  So  it  is  well  for  all  persons  who  can 
feed  on  a private  self-elevating  secret,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  stowing  away  their  scalps  for  private  satisfaction,  to  keep 
watch  and  guard  over  their  tongue  in  the  careless  intercourse 
of  life ; or  their  weakness  may  be  played  upon,  as  was  that 
of  the  wealthy  lady  in  the  Spectator,  whose  heirs  succeeded 
in  keeping  off  a suitor  by  the  timely  present  of  a pair  of 
cherry-coloured  garters  — the  hidden  distinction  so  elating  her 
that  the  lover  who  might  have  won  upon  her  good  graces 
at  another  time  was  discarded  as  not  equal  to  her  newly-fed 
sense  of  desert.  Persons  are,  perhaps,  never  so  little  on  their 
guard  in  minor  matters  of  conduct  as  when  something  known  to 
themselves  alone  makes  them  temporarily  independent  of  the 
judgment  of  those  about  them. 

The  need  of  human  nature  for  some  distinction,  and  something  to 
value  self  upon,  constantly  leads  to  exhibitions  of  vanity  in  another 
direction,  where,  perhaps,  allowance  enough  is  not  made  for  it.  So 
long  as  the  intellect  of  woman  is  nqt  her  main  field  of  influence 
and  triumph,  so  long  as  personal  attractions  are  the  surest  way  to 
attention  and  general  appreciation,  women  will  be  found  to  pride 
themselves,  ridiculously  as  it  seems,  on  little  personal  merits. 
The  distinction  of  a pretty  arm,  or  foot,  or  ancle,  will  often  turn 
the  head  of  a plain  woman.  But  it  must  be  pleaded  that  society 
shares  more  than  half  the  blame  by  its  exclusive  notice  of 
externals.  If  a pretty  hand  is  the  sole  claim  to  distinction,  it 
is  only  common  justice  to  be  tender  and  lenient  towards  any  over- 
consciousness and  parade  of  the  one  refuge  from  insignificance 
where  nature  and  circumstances  have  been  alike  niggards.  For 
the  most  part,  the  more  prominent  distinctions  have  only  been  open 
to  women  through  their  sympathies  — their  pride  in  husbands, 
sons,  brothers ; but  the  present  age  notoriously  shows  a higher 
ambition,  and  the  race  of  mothers  of  the  Gracchi  are  fast  changing 
into  grandmothers,  whose  constitutional  elation  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  descendants,  and  content  in  reflected  honours,  time 
and  progress  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with.  This  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  school  was  felt  when  Madame  Goethe 
and  Madame  de  Stael  were,  with  some  ceremony  and  much  ex- 
pectation, brought  together.  “Jesuis  la  mere  de  Goethe,”  was 
the  solemn  self-introduction  of  the  German  mother,  believing  that 
there  existed  not  among  women  a mdre  magnificent  title  or  a 
nobler  claim  to  honour.  “Ah  j’en  suis  charm^e,”  was  all  that 
the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  could  find  to  say  on  the  impressive 
occasion.  Reflected  greatness  made  no  appeal  to  her  imagination ; 
she  had  realized  a quicker,  more  poignant  sensation. 

We  have  heard  it  questioned  whether  the  relish  for  distinction 
shown  by  the  Laureate’s  dying  farmer  is  true  to  the  bucolic 
nature.  It  is  natural  enough  that  he  should  relish  the  real 
glory  of  reclaiming  a waste  and  the  appreciation  of  equals ; but 
that  he  should  care  for  the  “ quoloty  ” pointing  him  out  to  one 
another,  and  exclaiming  amongst  themselves,  “ What  a mon  a bea 
sewer-ly,”  strikes  some  critics  as  an  individual  rather  than  a general 
trait,  and  perhaps  as  beneath  the  stolid  dignity  of  the  British 
farmer.  But  for  ourselves  we  believe  in  it  as  true  to  thought, 
whether  a likely  utterance  or  not.  All  observation  shows  that  the 
very  prosecution  of  a great  work  is  accompanied  by  the  desire  that 
it  should  be  recognised  beyond  the  mere  personal  range  of 
acquaintance — that  a wider  and  stiU  extending  circle  should  note 
and  estimate,  not  only  the  labour  but  the  labourer.  In  a word, 
■with  heroism,  there  is  desire  for  distinction. 

We  have  not,  however,  to  do  -nuth  the  fame  due  to  heroic 
achievement  as  an  object  of  desire,  but  with  that  degree  of  notice 
which  shall  give  to  its  object  a sense  of  individuality,  adding  point 
and  dignity  to  life.  We  are  advocating  indulgence  where  this 
longing  manifests  itself  in  grotesque  expression.  The  longer  we 
live,  the  more  considerate  we  learn  to  be  of  follies  which  have 
this  source.  The  desire  itself  is  one  main  impulse  to  pro- 
gress, always  being  snubbed  and  set  down,  indeed,  but  happily 
irrepressible  in  a vigorous  society,  and  it  is  only  inexperience  that 
is  disdainful  of  the  pettier  forms  of  it.  If  it  was  grand  in  Lord 
Nelson  to  think,  at  a crisis,  of  a tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
many  a lesser  ambition  has  its  justification,  though  it  could  not 
be  recorded  -without  sounding  like  a satire.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  its  respectability  is  that  the  distinction  aimed  at  should  bo 
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felt  to  be  tbe  meed  of  real  wortb ; that  it  should  satisfy  some  inner 
sense  of  desert  j that  the  beauty,  the  merit,  the  association  with 
excellence  should  all  be  genuine,  in  the  man’s  own  mind,  what- 
ever the  cold  observer  may  think  of  it. 

Our  faith  in  the  charm  of  distinction,  our  plea  for  it  as  a 
salutary  indulgence,  all  depends  on  degree.  Whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  it  should  be  exhibited  in  mere  globules,  and  a dose  of  dis- 
tinction must  be  like  all  other  doses  to  men  of  average  modesty 
and  self-respect.  To  be  always  pointed  at,  always  stared  at, 
always  hustled,  always  singled  out,  should,  if  realized,  be  a pur- 
gatoiy.  Where  it  comes  of  mere  place  and  station,  of  course  it 
takes  less  hold,  and  may  be  forgotten ; but  it  must,  in  every  case  of 
excess,  tend  to  separation  and  a dignified  exile ; and  where  it  is  the 
result  of  a man’s  own  work  on  the  world,  it  must  lose  him  more 
than  it  gives,  and  bring  about  what  has  been  called  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  geniuses,  that  their  very  friends  are  more  apt 
to  admire  than  to  love  them.  Where  the  nature  is  not  sensitive 
enough  to  feel  this  refinement,  the  want,  once  aroused,  becomes  an 
appetite  or  ruling  passion,  as  with  poor  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who, 
after  craving  for  notice  and  praise  all  his  life  with  a perfectly 
indiscriminate  appetite,  dreamt  of  distinctions  in  heaven  as  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  very  complacently  reported  to  his 
friends  the  effect  his  name  produced  when  given  in  at  the  august 
portals : — “ As  I approached,  St.  Peter  very  civilly  asked  me  my 
name.  I said  it  was  Kneller.  I had  no  sooner  said  so  than  St. 
Luke,  who  was  standing  just  by,  turned  towards  me  and  said, 
with  a great  deal  of  sweetness — ‘ What ! tAe  famous  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  of  England?  ’ ‘ The  very  same,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘ at  your 
service.’  ” 

Whether  we  care  for  distinctions  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Englishmen  have  a certain  sheepish  reluctance  to  show  any  visible 
tokens  of  them,  though  this  may  not,  after  all,  interfere  with  an 
inner  satisfaction.  The  senior  wrangler  of  a former  generation  who 
objected  to  appearing  at  Covent  Garden,  where  a Kemble  was 
acting,  “till  the  thing  had  blown  over  a little,”  realized  the 
glory  of  his  position  to  the  full,  though  his  modesty  was  needlessly 
apprehensive  of  a shock.  We  should  rather  recommend  a simple 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  consequences  of  successes,  because  thus 
men  best  learn  how  short  their  day  is,  and  because  distinctions 
honestly  accepted  are  the  best  preservative  from  morbid  self- 
appreciation and  an  over-esfimate  of  the  worth  of  a man’s  own 
work. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL  AND  THE  NEW  TEST 

INQUISITORS  are,  for  the  present,  an  extinct  institution  in  the 
religious  world.  The  manners  of  the  age  are  averse  to  thumb- 
screws, and  the  process  of  cultivating  a religious  frame  of  mind  by 
stretching  unbelievers  upon  the  rack  is  one  which  the  Laodicean 
lukewarmness  of  the  present  generation  finds  it  difficult  even  to 
rmderstand.  That  there  is  a mysterious  connexion  between  inten- 
sity of  belief  and  instruments  of  torture,  all  history  assures  us.  The 
art  of  grilling  or  elongating  heretics  attained  to  what  may  be  called 
its  Augustan  period  during  the  “ ages  of  faith  ” ; and  when  faith 
began  to  decline,  faggots  ceased  to  be  in  request,  and  thumbikins 
grew  rusty.  Whether  faith  can  ever  be  equally  intense  without 
involving  a taste  for  tormenting  those  who  do  not  believe,  is  a nice 
psychological  question.  Indications  are  not  wanting  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  dilution  of  a heavy  inert  mass  of  lay  indifference, 
the  zeal  of  sundry  disputants  in  our  modem  controversies  would 
bum  up  almost  to  Smithfield  temperature  even  now.  The  mixture 
of  human  frailty  with  divine  belief,  like  many  chemical  com- 
pounds of  antagonistic  elements,  produces  an  explosiveness  from 
which  either  of  its  elements  is  wholly  free.  It  is  certainly 
consoling  to  believe  that  no  condition  of  the  human  mind  is  with- 
out its  compensating  advantages.  It  is  a pity  our  fathers  were  so 
inhuman,  but  then  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  they  were  un- 
deniable believers.  It  is  a pity  that  we  are  so  lukewarm  and  so 
sceptical,  but  then  we  shall  find  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  we  can  ventoe  to  speculate  upon  theological  questions 
without  being  checked  by  unpleasant  anticipatory  sensations  in  our 
ligaments  or  our  thumbs. 

But  though  the  inquisitor  is  extinct,  yet,  like  other  fossil 
animals,  he  has  left  a reduced  and  degenerate  specimen  of  his 
class  to  represent  him  to  the  existing  generation.  The  nearest 
approach  to  him  that  we  can  boast  is  to  be  found  in  the  sort  of 
people  who  get  up  theological  declarations.  The  only  torture  it 
is  in  their  power  to  apply  to  their  victims  is  the  kind  of  pillory 
known  by  the  name  of  “ the  religious  newspaper,”  in  which  the 
ofi’ender  is  exposed  to  such  odorous  controversial  missiles  as  the 
religious  world  may  think  fit  to  fling  at  him.  Inquisitors  of  this 
kind  have  been  very  active  of  late.  Everybody  holding  any  office 
in  the  Chmch  above  that  of  beadle  has  been  called  upon 
to  sig-n  some  sort  of  oath  of  abjuration,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  generally  constructed  with  great  care  to  mean 
nothing  at  all.  Some  amateurs  of  the  same  class  have  been 
practising  upon  the  laity ; and,  among  others,  the  men  of  science 
have  been  called  upon  to  purge  themselves  of  heresy.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  test  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  it  has  re- 
cently been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  refusal  of  both  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Sir  John  Bowring  to  take  any  part  in  it.  "Very 
few  apparently  of  the  leading  scientific  names  have  been  affixed  to 
the  proposed  declaration,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  signa- 
taries  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  made  it  worth  their 
while  to  inform  the  world  whether  they  thought  science  and  reli- 


gion reconcileable  or  not.  No  doubt,  however,  it  was  an  inviting 
opportunity  of  placing  the  fact  that  they  were  men  of  science  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  captious  doubt.  The  declaration  itself  is  a good 
illustration  of  the  double  face  which  such  documents  are  apt  to 
assume.  They  are  drawn  so  as  to  seem  very  trivial  and  unmeaning 
to  those  who  are  asked  to  sign  them,  and  who  scan  their  wording 
closely  j but  they  are  timed  so  as  to  seem  important  and  full  of 
meaning  to  the  mass  of  careless  readers,  who  only  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  juncture  selected  for  signing  them. 
This  scientific  declai’ation,  construed  quite  strictly,  lays  down 
simply  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  not  told  a falsehood — a 
statement  in  which,  taken  abstractedly,  Sir  John  Herschel  would 
probably  not  think  it  hazardous  to  coincide.  But,  coming  at 
this  particular  moment,  no  one  would  doubt  that  its  practical 
meaning  was  to  give  a general  endorsement  to  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  to  express  a con- 
viction that,  however  irreconcileable  the  statements  upon  scien- 
tific matters  contained  in  that  book  might  seem  to  be  with 
the  conclusions  of  science,  the  time  would  surely  come  when  the 
two  would  be  found  to  agree  with  perfect  accuracy.  Of  course 
this  is  a belief  which  a great  many  people  hold,  and  for  which 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said ; but  it  is  not  a self-evident  proposi- 
tion, nor  is  it  an  integral  portion  of  the  Christian  creed.  It  might 
be  proved  that  the  cosmogonical  parts  of  Genesis  were  a corrupt 
interpolation ; or  that  they  were  written  by  the  author  of  the 
book,  but  without  Divine  warrant ; or  that  the  Divine  warrant 
extended  only  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  and  not  to  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made;  and  in  any  of  those  cases  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Apostles’  Creed  would  be  wholly  unaffected.  The  utterly  imim- 
portant  character  of  the  controversy  at  issue  aggravates  the 
impertinence  of  the  proceeding.  It  is  an  intolerable  intrusion  to 
assume  the  right  to  drag  a man  out  of  the  retirement  of  private 
life,  and  catechize  him  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  and  especially 
when  the  proceeding  necessarily  involves  an  implied  threat  that, 
unless  he  answers  satisfactorily,  he  will  be  ranked  with  the  un- 
believers. It  is  still  worse  when  the  subject-matter  of  the 
catechism  has  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  belief  or  rmbelief  in 
Christianity. 

Still,  an  agitation  of  the  kind  means  something.  A number  of 
people  of  more  than  average  ability  do  not  come  forward  to 
clear  themselves  of  a supposed  suspicion  unless  that  suspicion  is 
widely  entertained;  and  a suspicion  widely  prevalent  for  a 
length  of  time  usually  has  some  foundation.  A good  deal 
of  the  complaint  which  the  so-called  religious  world  and  its 
organs  are  constantly  uttering  against  men  of  science  is  simply 
the  expression  of  their  own  fears.  They  have  chosen  to  tie 
up  with  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  a great  many 
irrelevant  opinions  concerning  the  physical  history  of  the  earth 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  whicli,  even  in  the  ages  when  there 
was  a passion  for  making  new  dogmas,  no  Council  ever  ven- 
tured to  propound  as  articles  of  faith.  Science  has  made  wild 
work  with  the  traditional  beliefs  as  to  the  process  by  which  the 
earth  assumed  its  present  form ; and  there  are  indications  that  it 
may  possibly  in  some  degree  modify  the  current  views  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  creation  of  the  human  race  was  accomplished. 
The  more  unreasoning  portion  of  the  religious  world  have  thought 
fit  to  represent  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  being  put 
to  hazard  by  these  speculations.  To  represent  the  largest  interests 
as  involved  in  the  result  of  every  petty  party  skirmish  is  a 
hackneyed  artifice  of  party  warfare.  In  political  tactics  the 
stratagem  is  not  dangerous,  because  the  importance  of  liberty  on 
the  one  side,  or  of  property  on  the  other,  is  too  vividly  present 
to  every  man’s  mind  to  suffer  his  appreciation  of  it  to  be 
dulled  by  any  number  of  false  alarms.  But  the  use  of  the 
same  manoeuvre  in  polemics  is  not  quite  so  harmless  a con- 
trivance. The  mass  of  lay  untheological  Christians  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  belief  that  “ infidel  ” and  “ atheist  ” are  only  polite 
terms  which,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  controversy,  are  used  in 
pamphlets  and  sermons  to  designate  an  adverse  disputant  upon 
some  trivial  matter.  Some  time  ago,  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  Christianity, 
because  of  a passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Later  on,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  took  more  than  six  days  to  assume  its  pre- 
sent form  was  also  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  Christianity,  because  of 
a passage  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  And  these  fears  were  thought 
so  plausible  that  unsound  scientific  opinions  were  kept  alive  for 
many  years  by  their  aid.  But  no  Christian  is  now-a-days  afraid 
either  of  sound  astronomical  or  sound  geological  views  upon  these 
points.  Again  the  same  warning  is  being  sounded  in  respect  to 
newer  scientific  speculations.  But  the  trick  is  worn  out  now. 
The  lay  world  will  not  take  the  alarm,  and  the  lower  sections  of 
the  religious  world  have  to  content  themselves  with  useless  railing. 
The  only  effect,  unhappily,  of  such  language  now  is  to  infuse  a 
general  impression  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  infidelity,  and 
that  no  sort  of  opinions  are  really  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 

But  the  men  of  science  are  not  quite  blameless  in  the  matter. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  value  their  studies,  as  an  Orangeman 
values  his  religion,  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  them  of 
making  their  natural  enemies  uncomfortable.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  some  recent  speculations  upon  delicate  scientific 
questions  without  seeing  that  the  author  has  his  old  antagonists, 
the  parsons,  in  his  mind’s  eye  all  the  time,  and  is  experiencing 
the  same  kind  of  glee  as  a small  boy  feels  when  he  is  tying 
a tin-kettle  to  a dog’s  tail.  Now,  baiting  infuriated"  animals  is 
a diversion  natural  to  humanity,  especially  to  juvenile  humanity; 
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and  it  is  no  doubt  tempting-  to  bo  in  possession  of  a red  rag  -wliicli 
will  infuriate  even  So  grave  an  animal  as  a divine,  and  cause  him 
to  perform  so  many  ungraceful  antics.  But  science  is  hardly 
advanced  by  this  exciting  sport.  Scientific  tlieories  and  dis- 
coveries do  not  fulfil  their  highest  functiou  when  they  are  used 
as  long  poles  to- poke  up  parsons  with.  If  scientific  men  were 
more  careful  of  needlessly  irritating  the  prejudices  which  they 
fiiul  in  existence,  and  if  they  would  abstain  from  creating  fresh 
prejudice  by  the  announcement  of  questionable  discoveries  in 
a dogmatic  tone  that  would  have  befitted  Hildebrand  himself,  the 
war  between  science  and  religion  would  not  have  raged  so  fiercely. 
But  it  is  not  bj"  the  imposition  of  new  tests  that  it  can  be  checked. 
The  old  tests  give  trouble  enough.  But  they  have  this  advantage, 
that  the  glosses  and  admitted  interprtftations  which  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  lapse  of  generations  have  supplied  the  defects  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  language.  Where  they  are  too 
rigid,  usage  has  relaxed  them ; where  they  are  ambiguous,  usage 
has  given  to  them  a meaning.  No  such  compensating  machinery 
remedies  the  error  of  a new  test.  ’ It  is  left  with  the  meaning  of 
its  bare  words,  harsh,  unyielding,  unsoftened.  Language  suffices 
as  an  instrument  for  conveying  thought  upon  abstract  subjects  so 
long  as  a certain  latitude  of  interpretation  is  allowed.  But  to 
men  who  are  prepared  to  quarrel  seriously  for  minute  shades  of 
meaning,  a formula  concordice  seldom  answers  any  other  end 
than  to  furnish  a new  provocative  to  discord.  The  condition  of 
controversial  thought  aud  feeling  at  this  moment  is  not  one  that 
requires  irritauts.  The  unfortunate  mania  which  possesses  so 
many  people  for  inviting  their  neighbours  to  purge  themselves 
from  heresy  will  seriously'  aggravate  a difference  of  opinion  which 
is  a very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands;  and  if  Sir  John  Herschel 
shall  have  done  anything  to  check  this  fashion,  he  will  have  ren- 
dered good  service  to  Christianity. 


A POET’S  PROSE. 

AS  the  skylark,  after  proudly  soaring  heavenwards  and  rap- 
turously pouring  forth  its  soul  in  song,  is  forced  to  retm-n 
to  the  dull  earth,  and  attend  to  the  calls  of  its  appetite  and  its 
domestic  duties,  so  is  the  poet  too  often  compelled  to  desist  from 
scaling  the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  and  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  life  and  unromautic  avocations.  Such  has  been  the  hard 
fate  of  a minstrel  whom  a Monarch  and  a Minister  have  in  vain 
delighted  to  honour.  In  spite  of  the  enlightened  patronage  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  King  of  Bonny,  Mr.  Close  has  not  met 
with  the  success  which  he  expected,  and  he  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  doff  his  singing  robes,  and  to  wander  forth  an 
unwilling  exile  from  the  enchanted  realms  of, verse.  At  times, 
indeed,  the  Muse  still  whispers  unbidden  in  his  ear,  and  he 
allows  himself  a brief  relapse  into  rhyme,  but  such  an  indulgence 
is  rarely  conceded.  Having  won  the  title  of  Poet,  he  now  hangs 
up  his  lyTe  on  the  wall  till  better  times  arrive,  and  devotes  himself 
in  the  interval  to  the  composition  and  the  sale  of  prose.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  Tales  and  Legends  of  Westmoreland,  the  third 
volume  of  which  has  lately  appeared,  wiU  bring  him  in  a more 
solid  recompense  than  he  could  have  obtained  had  he  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  given  himself  up  to  warbling 
his  native  wood-notes  wild.  The  account  which  they  contain  of 
the  life  he  leads  is  equally  touching  and  edifying,  and  may  supply 
some  valuable  hints  to  any  future  chronicler  of  the  miseries  of 
authors. 

Uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Close  disposes  of  the  grefiter  part  of  his  works  at  the  little  railway 
station  of  Kirkby-Stephen,  in  Westmoreland.  There,  clothed  in 
“ the  squire’s  new  coat,”  he  informs  us  that  “ he  walks  the 
platform  like  a swell  of  tbe  first  water.”  When  a train  arrives,  he 
ofiers  his  books  to  the  passengers,  who  are  expected  to  purchase 
them  as  local  produce,  just  as  they  would  invest  in  cakes  at 
Banbury  or  in  champagne  at  Epernay.  If  any  one  of  distinction 
is  among  their  number,  Mr.  Close  pays  him  special  attention,  and 
describes  him  at  length  in  his  next  work.  On  aU  who  patronize 
him  he  pours  a flood  of  praise,  and  those  who  treat  him  with  dis- 
respect he  transfixes  with  winged  shafts  of  sarcasm.  In  general 
he  is  content  with  the  treatment  he  receives,  but  he  complains 
that  certain  persons  appear  to  regard  him  as  “ some  curious  animal 
of  an  unknown  species,”  and  that  the  Directors  “ allow  men  to 
wipe  their  shoes  upon  him.”  It  is  probable  that  he  is  speak- 
ing figuratively  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  another  in  which  he 
laments  the  hard  fate  of  “a  poor  poet  who  has  to  sell  his  own 
hooks,  and  to  be  spit  upon  by  any  rich  fool”  •,  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  merits  are  not  always  acknowledged,  and  that  at  times  he 
meets  with  unexpected  rebuffs.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  he 
encountered  “a  gentleman  with  a slight  air  of  something  dis- 
tinguished,” but  who  was  “ too  proud  to  speak,”  for  he  shook 
his  head  when  the  poet  “presented  No.  II.  of  Tales  and  Legends 
to  his  notice,  as  ‘Poet  Close’s  last  work,  sir.’”  Well  might  Mr. 
Close,  on  hearing  that  he  had  been  addressing  “ the  great  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,”  exclaim  “ Well,  sir,  you  may  call  him  great, 
but  he  is  a proud  little  man,  let  his  genius  be  what  it  may.  Catch 
me  touching  my  hat  to  him  again  ! ....  So  much  for  this 

Roderick  Murchison,  who  took  up  Du  Chaillu  ...  . . this 
Roderick  supported  him,  but  could  not  open  his  mouth  to  a man 
who  would  scorn  to  shake  hands  with  such  an  adventurer.” 
Much  pleasanter  was  the  poet’s  interview  with  “ Earl  Eitz- 
william,  a fine,  tall,  placid,  mild-looking  gentleman,  in 
a light  dress,  aud  yellow  sort  of  hat,  with  no  pomp 


or  pride  about  him,  who  gently  put  a present  in  our  hand.”  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  “a  little,  merry,  good-looking  man,  with 
red  hair,  and  with  a gold  chain  across  his  vest,”  would  have 
taken  a book,  but  a friend  who  was  with  him  “ prevented  his 
Lordship,  who  had  a fancy  for  it.”  The  Bi.shop  of  Carli.sle,  of 
whom  Mr.  Close  says,  “We  are  afraid  lest  the  good  Bishop  be 
expelled  the  Bishopric,  and  lose  his  mitre,  for  being  too  'pious,” 
has  always  behaved  with  great  civility;  but  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  we  read  the  following  story  ; — 

August  I.  Met  a family  in  a fir.st-class  carriage  who  were  very  proud. 
Tlie  gentleman,  to  all  we  .said,  gave  a grulF  peremptory  “ So.”  So  books, 
no  bills,  would  he  look  at ; and  witli  as  proud  a curl  of  our  lip.s,  and  not 
too  well  plea.sed  shake  of  the  head,  replied,  “ Very  well,  sir,”  and  shut  the 
door.  Now  this  m/W  gentleman  was  the  liishop  of  Durham,  as  wo  learnt 
soon  after — and  not  like  the  great  Apostle  Paul,  full  of  charity,  as  a minister 
of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Close  does  not  postpone  the  puni.shraent  of  the 
audacious  travellers  who  decline  to  purchase  his  wares,  but  calls 
them  to  a sense  of  their  duty  upon  the  spot.  In  one 
flagrant  case,  for  instance,  in  which  a lady  would  have  taken 
a copy  of  the  Tales,  had  not  “ her  husband  screwed  his  mouth, 
and  made  so  many  proud  grimaces  ” that  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  complete  the  purchase,  the  poet’s  blood  boiled,  and  he  cried — 
“ Never  mind,  sir ; you  shall  not  have  a book  of  mine  at  any  price ; 
and  when  a poet  of  Westmoreland  has  the  misfortune  to  bow  low 
again  to  you,  you  will  show  him  a leetle  more  courtesy,  which 
becomes  one  man  to  another.  God  help  us,  poor  icorms  of  earth — 
how  we  can  sneer  at  each  other  ! ” It  may  be  well  conceived  that 
the  proud  passenger  to  whom  these  noble  words  were  addressed 
was  seen,  as  the  train  moved  away,  lost  in  “ a state  of  speechless 
amazement.”  A similar  lesson  might  well  have  been  read  to  “ a 
weak  youth  who  fancied  himself  a gentleman,”  who  had  the 
audacity  to  pitch  the  poet’s  handbills  out  of  the  carriage-window, 
and  even  to  make  use  of  disparaging  language  with  reference  to 
the  books  mentioned  on  them.  But  we  are  told  that  “ on 
being  informed  that  at  home  he  was  called  ‘ Silly  Simon,’ 
and  beneath  our  notice,  we  made  the  soft  youth  a low 
bow,  but  hope  that  when  his  fond  mamma  hears  of 
the  freaks  of  this  her  ‘pet  lamb,’  she  will  teach  him  hetter 
munners.”  The  ladies  of  Kirkby-Stephen  almost  invariably  smile 
upon  Mr.  Close,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  to  make  such  an 
entry  in  his  diary  as  this  : — “ Met  Lady  Howard,  at  least  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Howard,  of  Levens  Hall,  near  Milnthorpe,  but  her  ladyship 
was  in  a bad  humour,  nor  would  look  at  our  bills  or  books ; and 
the  tall  footman,  who  seemed  too  great  a gentleman  for  us  to 
approach,  he  could  not  scarce  speak  to  us.”  Unpardonable  as 
such  conduct  might  well  be  deemed,  it  elicited  nothing  more  from 
the  ill-used  poet  than  a shrug  of  his  shoulders ; but  the  indecent 
familiarity  of  another  lady,  who  addressed  him  as  “ Johnny,”  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  got  under  his  arm,  drew  down  upon 
her  a well-merited  reproof.  The  idea,  as  he  say.s,  of  such  a 
liberty  being  taken  by  “ a lady  whom  he  had  known  in  the  days 
of  her  poverty ; a lady  who  had  stood  at  her  washing-tub  like  a 
certain  poet’s  little  wife — and,  we  say,  a lady  not  half  so  qualified 
to  be  a lady  as  the  said  little  wife  ! ” It  is  sad  to  think  that 
such  people  exist,  and  still  more  melancholy  is  the  fact 
that  their  occasional  rudeness  is  likely  to  drive  Mr.  Close 
from  his  secluded  station,  and  compel  him  to  take  to  writing  “ for 
the  London  Press.”  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  as  well  that  the  pic- 
ture he  draws  of  his  daily  life  on  the  platform  is  not  too  enticing. 
Had  it  been  brighter,  other  great  men  might  have  been  induced  to 
follow  his  example,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a literary  celebrity 
might  have  become  a bugbear  to  travellers.  Imagine  the  feelings 
of  a visitor  to  Albury  on  being  peremptorily  requested  to  purchase 
“Mr.  Tupper’s  last  poem,  sir,”  with  the  alternative  of  being 
annihilated  by  a stream  of  poetic  lava  on  the  occasion  of  the 
author’s  next  eruption ! 

But  if  «our  poet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  annoyance  in  his 
native  place,  he  obtains  ample  amends  from  distant  and 
foreign  admirers.  Having  sent  a copy  of  his  works  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  is  proud  to  say  that  he  received  an  answer 
without  delay,  to  the  efiect  that  His  Royal  Highness  was  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Close,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  accepting  his 
present.  Almost  as  gratifying  as  this  “ Royal  letter  of  thanks  ” 
was  that  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
actually  condescended  to  state  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was 
too  busy  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  book  which  Mr.  Close 
had  sent  him.  After  receiving  so  glowing  a testimonial 
from  the  Tuileries,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  poet  expects 
“ that  our  Most  Gracious  Queen  will  use  her  Royal  prerogative, 
and  whisper  in  the  Minister’s  ear,  ‘ Let  the  Poet  Close  hav'e  justice. 
Give  him  his  pension,  else  France  will  cry.  Shame  on  Victoria ! 
Shame  on  the  Prince  of  Wales ! and  Shame  on  the  Prime 
Minister ! ’ ” Such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  Royalty 
would  have  taken  place  long  ago,  he  thinks,  had  it  not  been  for 
“ Privy  Purse  Phipps  or  Pipps,”  whom  he  styles  “ a veritable 
caipet  knight,  a Lieutenant  who  has  titles,  and  never  fought  a 
battle  except  with  a fat  turkey,”  and  who  “refused  to  allow  the 
Queen  to  see  the  last  Christmas  book,  -with  the  grand  poem  — In 
memoriam  of  the  late  Consort.”  He  hopes  to  meet  him  some  day 
face  to  face,  and  to  tell  him  “a  piece  of  his  mind”;  and  he  also 
looks  forward  to  an  interview,  but  of  a pleasanter  natm-e,  -with  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  whom,  in  the  interval,  he  regularly  sends  his  suc- 
cessive works  and  his  portrait,  to  remind  him  that  he  is  “ still 
alive  and  pulling  at  his  coat-tail.”  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
his  spirits  are  not  permanently  affected  by  the  troubles  through 
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wLich  he  has  gone.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he  becomes  dejected,  and 
fears  that  as 

The  Princes  all  of  Scotland,  they  , 

Left  Robert  Bums  to  die ; 

So  Poet  Close  need  not  expect 
A higher  destiny. 

But  he  soon  recovers  from  his  unwonted  fit  of  depression.  The 
wondrous  struggles  of  Jean  Paul,  he  says,  have  often  cheered  him 
up.  “ For  his  fate  was  like  our  own  ; he  lived  among  people  who 
called  him  a fool,  among  a set  of  harharians  who  could  not  under- 
stand his  book  ; hut  when  once  he  got  twenty  miles /rwn  home,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  himself  & famous  man,  a great  man  ! And 
at  last  his  time  did  come;  and  we  wait  for  ours.”  For  a long 
time,  he  says.  Punch  spoke  ill  of  him,  hut  at  length  “ that  old 
gentleman  and  father  of  all  the  critics  ” relented,  and  wished  him 
success.  Other  and  weaker  antagonists  he  intends  to  crush, 
remarking  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  mushroom  genti'y 
to  joke  with  us;  they  had  better  play  with  a Bengal  tiger.”  A 
certain  weak  vicar,  it  appears,  once  said  of  him  in  scorn,  “ Poor  J ohn, 
he  can  do  no  harm,  flis  writings  are  harmless.”  ‘^'But  of  this 
error,”  our  author  indignantly  exclaims,  “ our  readers  will  judge.” 
And  undoubtedly,  if  conceit,  vulgarity,  servility,  and  insolence 
can  supply  writings  with  the  power  of  doing  harm,  Mr.  Close  has 
every  reason  for  impugning  the  vicar’s  judgment.  Far  from  being 
harmless,  they  may  fairly  claim  a more  than  ordinary  share  of 
noxious  qualities,  and,  if  he  cultivates  their  demerits  with  assiduity, 
he  may  justly  look  forward  to  their  taking  a prominent  place 
among  nuisances. 


THE  SALE  OP  LIVINGS. 

ONE  of  the  great,  though  indirect,  uses  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  that  it  furnishes  an  unfailing  source  of  very  small 
talk.  In  more  senses  than  in  one,  and  in  many  nonsenses,  the 
Church  and  the  parson  are  public  property.  The  well  of 
village  gossip  need  never  run  absolutely  dry  while  there  is  the 
parson,  or  the  parson’s  wife,  or  the  parson’s  wife’s  new  or  old 
bonnet,  the  parson’s  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  ducks,  or  his 
meanness  in  the  article  of  hashed  mutton,  for  the  old  ladies  to  dis- 
cuss in  solemn  parochial  conclave.  In  the  autumn,  the  great  Curate 
question  and  the  sin  of  Episcopal  nepotism  are  as  sure  to  reappear 
in  the  Times  as  the  big  fish  taken  off  the  Cornish  shore,  or  the 
remarkable  adventure  with  an  alligator  in  Java,  which  are  kept 
in  type  by  the  penny  papers.  We  do  not  propose  to  travel  on  the 
path  so  well  trampled  down  by  our  contemporaries.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that  there  must  be  something  very  wi’ong 
in  the  Church  system  which  does  not  provide  every  clergyman  with 
a living  of  500/.  a year  at  the  age  of  thirty.  And  it  is  so  plain 
that  every  Bishop  ought  to  give  the  six  or  eight  livings  in  his 
patronage  which  become  annually  vacant  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  hundred  and  forty-seven  curates  who  have  served  for  twenty 
years  in  the  diocese  with  “zeal,  acceptability,  and  success,”  that 
the  only  use  of  what  newspaper  writers  call  “ventilating  the 
subject  ” is  that  all  other  windbag-s  are  exhausted.  There  is, 
however,  one  aspect  of  the  Church  patronage  system  which  is, 
in  a sense,  at  once  the  greatest  security  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  an  establishment,  and  its  greatest  scandal  as  a 
spiritual  institution.  As  long  as  the  advowson  of  a living  is 
treated  as  a mere  investment,  and  one  out  of  which  extraordinary 
profits  may  be  legitimately  made,  the  Church  is  secure  from 
mere  spoliation.  There  is,  however,  another,  and  a scandalous, 
side  to  the  sale  of  Church  property,  which  we  do  not  very 
often  see  discussed  by  the  Church  reformers  in  the  Times.  It  is 
a ticklish  subject.  Bad  as  Bishops  and  Deans  and  Chapters  may 
be,  and  fiagitious  as  is  the  disposal  of  their  patronage,  there  is 
one  thing  they  cannot  do.  They  cannot  sell  an  advowson  or  a 
next  presentation.  Even  the  archiepiscopal  options — which  were  a 
matter  of  private  property,  and  therefore  of  sale — fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.  But  private  patrons  may 
job  and  deal  with  their  benefices  just  as  people  do  with  railway 
shares.  And  private  patrons  are  not  only  sensitive  as  to  any  inter- 
ference with  property,  but  are  so  numerous  that  their  very 
names  occupy  a hundred  and  twenty  columns  in  the  Clergy  List. 
Now,  the  duty  of  selecting  for  a vacant  living  the  very  best 
clergyman  going  is  not  confined  to  Bishops.  When  a man  has  got  an 
ecclesiastical  hole  to  fill  up,  he  must  find  the  peg  to  fit  it — and  not 
only  the  peg,  but  the  very  best  peg — be  he  Bishop  or  layman.  If  it 
is  wi’ong  in  a Bishop  to  give  a living  to  a son  or  even  a son-in-law, 
it  is  equally  wrong  in  a lay  patron.  Either  Church  patronage  is  a 
trust — that  is,  it  involves  a sacred  duty — or  it  is  simply  a property, 
and  may  be  made  the  most  of,  according  to  the  recognised 
rules  of  economy.  But,  according  to  ordinary  acceptance, 
Church  patronage  is  a trust,  and  must  be  administered  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  under  the  highest  sanctions,  when  it 
is  in  clerical  hands ; yet  the  very  same  patronage  is  merely  a 
secular  property,  and  involves  no  moral  trust,  in  lay  hands.  In 
other  words,  there  are  things  which  are  sins  in  a clergyman,  but 
not  in  a layman — an  awkward  admission  in  Christian  morals. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  are  or  are  not,  in  the  case  of  a 
clergyman,  additional  obligations  to  do  that  which  is  right  for 
clergyman  and  layman  alike — a question  which  is  not  answered 
hy  merely  enunciating  it— but  whether,  in  the  lay  patron’s  case, 
there  is  any  obligation  at  all.  It  seems  it  is  wi-ong  in  Bishop  X. 
to  give  the  living  of  Y.,  vilue  300Z.  a year,  to  his  nephew  Z. ; but 
it  is  not  wi’ong,  but  quite  natural,  in  Sir  H.  Peyton,  Bart.,  to 
give  the  sumptuous  living  of  Doddington,  value  7,306?.,  to  the  Eev. 


Algernon  Peyton  (we  quote  the  Clergy  List).  A rule  ought  to  be 
constructed  for  the  guidance  of  the  tender  lay  conscience  in  the 
bestowing  of  Church  patronage.  The  Evangelical  newspapers  did 
something  on  a recent  occasion  towards  settling  the  matterj  in  the 
case  of  Episcopal  patrons,  by  laying  down  the  canon  that  Bishop 
Villiers,  being  an  Evangelical  Ms’nop,  acted  upon  faith  when  he 
gave  a living  to  a son-in-law,  but  that,  had  Bishop  Phillpotts, 
not  being  an  Evangelical  Bishop,  done  the  same  thing,  he  would 
have  committed  a mortal  sin. 

Not  that  lay  patrons  are  troubled  with  much  squeamishness.  At 
present  the  curates  do  not  claim,  as  a matter  of  right,  that 
notice  from  lay  patrons  which  they  exact  from  the  Bishops. 
And  the  patrons  sell,  and  the  clergy  are  tempted  to  buy. 
Church  preferment,  as  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  simony 
in  the  world.  To  sell  Church  preferment  is  perfectly  lawful. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Queen’s  Conscience,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Spiritual  Lords,  is  doing  just  now  a great  stroke  of  business  in  the 
sale  of  livings.  Half  the  patronage  of  the  Crown — not  half  in 
value,  but  half  in  number  of  the  Crown  livings — ^is  at  this  moment 
in  the  market.  And  it  would  help  tender  consciences,  if  any  such 
there  be  among  private  patrons,  if  all  those  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties which  at  present  beset  the  sale  of  livings  were  put  an  end 
to.  The  most  humiliating  spectacle  to  sincere  and  scrupulous 
people  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette.  This  is  the  Church  Directory. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Bishops;  it  publishes  their  mandements 
and  arrangements  for  ordinations  and  confirmations.  And  the 
very  last  number  contains  advertisements  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  “Church  property,”  every  one  of  which  stands  con- 
demned on  the  authority  of  canons,  constitutions,  and  Councils 
innumerable,  as  simony,  and  sin  of  the  grossest  dye.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  agents  use  the  language  of  the  quack  doctors, 
and  impart  a flavour  and  suspicion  of  immorality  to  what  had 
better  be  pronoimced  by  law  to  be  lawful.  At  present  it  is  lawful 
to  sell  an  advowson,  lawful  to  sell  a next  presentation ; but  not 
lawful  to  sell  a next  presentation  during  the  vacancy  of  the  bene- 
fice, not  lawful  to  present  to  a living  any  clerk  who  executes 
a bond  to  pay  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  living  to  the  patron. 
But  everybody  knows  that  there  are  dodges  by  which  these 
provisions  are  evaded.  It  is,  we  suppose,  permitted  by  law 
for  a clergyman  to  “ contribute  to  the  endowment  of  a new  church 
on  condition  of  his  being  nominated  to  it  at  once  ” ; for  this  is 
what  “ Clericus,  care  of  Mr.  Mayne,”  proposes  by  public  adver- 
tisement. But  “ Omega,  care  of  Messrs.  Varty  and  Fox,”  in 
negotiating  an  exchange,  promises  “confidential”  communica- 
tions, and  hints  that  a “legal  arrangement  of  a larger  in- 
come can  be  made  ” with  any  brother  who  will  exchange.  At 
least  one-half  of  these  offers  of  preferment  for  sale  promise  “im- 
mediate possession.’’  Now,  immediate  possession  can  only  be_ 
legally  assured  if  the  incumbent  has  given  a general  bond  of 
resignation  to  the  patron,  which  is  illegal.  But  why  should  it  be 
illegal  ? It  is  not  illegal  for  a clergyman  to  give  5,000?.  or 
6,000?.  for  the  endowment  of  a new  church,  on  condition  that  he 
receives  an  immediate  nomination ; it  is  not  illegal  for  a patron 
to  present  a clerk  on  condition  that  he  resigns  in  favour  of  the 
patron’s  son  at  a certain  given  time  ; why  should  it  be  illegal  for 
a patron  to  sell  the  next  presentation  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
benefice?  Lawyers  answer  that  the  last  is  a case  of  technical 
simony,  the  others  are  not.  It  is  simoniacal  to  take  a 
living  on  condition  of  resigning  it  when  called  upon ; yet  it  is 
a common  practice  to  hold  a living  for  a patron’s  son.  It  is 
simoniacal  to  pay  5,000?.  for  the  presentation  to  an  old  church 
now  vacant ; it  is  not  simoniacal  to  pay  5,000?.  for  the  presenta- 
tion to  a new  church  to  be  consecrated  next  month.  However, 
there  seem  to  be  no  meshes  of  the  present  law  which  the  agents 
who  invite  “ strict  confidence  ” cannot  break  through.  Take  the 
following : — “ For  immediate  sale  — an  Advowson,  delightfully 
situated  in  North  Shropshire.  Principals  only  negotiated  with. 
Views  must  be  strictly  Evangelical.  Possession  immediate.  Will 
pay  10  per  cent.”  This  looks  as  illegal  as  possible;  but  the  sine 
qua  non  of  strictly  Evangelical  views  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
is  a guarantee  that  there  is  nothing  immoral,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  nothing  illegal,  in  the  transfer. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  sale 
of  Church  preferment  suggests  arrangements  to  defeat  it  which 
create  scandal,  yet  which  need  not  do  so,  because  they  are 
acquiesced  in  by  the  best  of  men,  and  therefore  cannot  be  wrong. 
For  example,  there  is  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  who,  we 
are  assured,  was  the  very  model  of  clergymen,  and  whose  dying 
counsels  have  been  communicated  to  the  whole  Church  much  as 
if  they  were  the  last  legacy  of  a prophet  or  apostle.  Such  a 
man  could  never  have  been  a party  to  any  transaction  which 
was  in  itself  morally — above  all,  spiritually — wrong,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  took  place  purposely  to  evade  the  present  law.  The 
advowson  of  Beddington  was  bought,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Carew  property,  for  about  8,000?.,  which  was  a very  fair  price 
to  the  purchaser  for  a living  worth  1,300?.  a year  with  a young 
life  on  it.  The  late  rector  died  prematurely,  and  the  patron, 
being  unable  to  sell  henejicio  vacante,  set  to  work  to  mani- 
pulate his  property,  in  which  he  certainly  succeeded,  for  it 
is  said  that  he  sold  for  17,000?.  what  he  had  purchased  at 
8,000?.  But  to  do  this  legally  he  was  forced  to  present  some 
clerk;  and  very  naturally  he  looked  out  for  the  oldest  and 
most  unpromising  life  in  the  Clergy  List.  After  something  very 
like  a competitive  examination  in  senility,  and  after  the  rejection 
of  at  least  one  octogenarian  candidate  for  the  fatness  of  Beddington, 
Dr.  Marsh,  cet.  sues  85,  who  had  been  excused  from  doing  duty 
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on  account  of  Lis  age  and  infirmities,  was  selected  by  the  jiatron, 
presented  to  Beddington,  and  instituted.  Wo  have  been  informed 
on  great  authority  that  this  arrangement  was  of  the  highest 
spiritual  benefit  to  Beddington.  Dr.  Marsh’s  affectionate  regard 
to  his  parishioners  and  their  mutual  love  have  been  enlarged 
upon.  So  ardent  was  that  affection  that  Dr.  Marsh  desired  to  lie 
amongst  “ his  people,”  and  desired  that  his  grave  at  the  church 
door  should  teach  them  the  lessons  on  which  they  had  hung 
during  his  life.  Probably  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
living  and  dead  rector  are  equally  valuable.  For  ho  was 
seldom  able  to  preach,  and  from  age  he  was  quite  in- 
audible. Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  late 
rector  of  Beddington,  but  only  with  his  share  in  the  • sale  and 
purchase  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastfcal  cure  of  Beddington. 
We  have  not  a word  to  say  against  Dr.  Marsh,  for  we  never 
heard  of  him  till  the  recent  extravagant  praise  was  so  in- 
judiciously poured  on  his  very  respectable  memory.  But  his 
clerical  course  illustrates  one  of  the  vices  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  on  Church  patronage.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  and  a 
scandal  that  any  parish  should  be  afflicted  with  an  incumbent 
whose  sole  qualifications,  in  the  eyes  of  the  patron,  are  that  he  is 
the  very  oldest  and  most  decrepit  clergyman  whom  the  most 
active  searching  into  the  vast  range  of  clerical  incapacities  can 
discover.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  wrong  in  Dr.  Marsh,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  accept  Beddington.  The  most  religious 
authorities  have  said  that  he  was  quite  right.  If  a good  thing  is 
to  go  a-begging  in  this  way,  it  is  better  that  it  shoidd  fall  to  the 
saints,  however  aged  and  incompetent,  than  to  the  non-converted 
clergy,  however  hale  and  young.  To  be  sure  it  hardly  falls 
in  with  some  views  which  good  men  entertain  of  their  per- 
sonal qualifications.  Tire  late  Bishop  of  London  resigned  his 
work  because  age  and  infinnities  unfitted  him  for  it ; but  age  and 
infirmities  especially  fitted  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  patron’s  estimate, 
for  doing  work  which  required  faculties  of  which  Dr.  Marsh  had 
been  in  the  course  of  nature  deprived.  Standards  and  ideals  of 
the  saintly  life  and  of  pastoral  qualifications  vary,  and  it  seems 
that,  if  there  are  virtues  which  are  not  of  eternal  obligation,  so 
there  are  some  crimes  which  are  local  and  transitory.  If  simony 
has  ceased  to  be  a sin,  let  it  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Any  change  in  the  law  must  be  welcomed  both  by  common 
sense  and  by  parishioners  generally  which  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a hard  necessity  as  that  which  fell  on 
Beddington.  A layman  has  a perfect  legal  right  to  make  the 
best  of  his  property,  but  it  is  scandalous  that  even  occa- 
sionally he  should  have  to  invest  in  clerical  infirmities,  and 
be  compelled  to  look  out  for  the  worst  life  extant  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  parsondom.  And  it  is  something 
more  than  a scandal  to  a parish  that  it  should  be  compelled  to 
accept  for  its  spiritual  pastor  and  master  one  who,  however  ex- 
cellent, has  outlived  every  capacity,  and  whose  highest  qualifica- 
tion is  that  he  is  eighty-five,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave. 


LORD  FORTESCUE  OFT  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION. 

Lord  FORTESCUE  has  published  a pamphlet  on  Middle- 
Class  Education,  instinct  with  that  dread  of  centraliza- 
tion which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  recent  articles  on 
“ French  Eton,”  deprecates  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  writers 
who  more  exactly  represent  the  two  poles  of  English  opinion 
on  this  question.  Mr.  Arnold,  viewing  it  through  the  lens  of  the 
official  mind,  is  all  for  invoking  the  aid  of  the  State.  He  would 
establish  a system  of  Li/cees  on  the  French  model,  with  the 
guarantee  of  Government  for  their  efficient  conduct.  Nothing 
short  of  this,  he  thinks,  will  suffice  to  sweep  away  the  rank  crop 
of  private-adventui’e  schools,  by  the  alluring  prospectuses  of 
which  the  farmer  or  tradesman  parent  is  so  liable  to  be  victimized. 
Agreeing  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  estimate  of  the  crying  defects  of 
middle-class  education.  Lord  Fortescue  proposes  a very  different 
remedy.  If  we  remember  rightly,  he  has  before  now  taken  occa- 
sion, in  public,  to  eulogize  the  policy  of  the  late  Minister  of 
Education.  But  he  leaves  Mr.  Lowe  far  behind  in  the  tilt  which 
he  rides  against  bureaucracy.  Not  only  is  political  economy 
violated,  but  the  manliness  of  the  English  character  is  under- 
mined by  the  acceptance  of  public  money  for  educational 
purposes.  Training  Colleges  are  an  abomination  to  him.  His 
gorge  rises  at  the  mention  of  a Queen’s  Scholar.  He  cannot 
abide  a teacher  with  the  taint  of  State  aid  upon  him.  Above 
all,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  middle  class  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  Government  control,  and  self-supporting.  The  middle 
class  must  educate  itself  by  means  of  middle-class  teachers.  This 
might  sound  ironical,  however  sound  in  principle,  if  the  noble 
pamphleteer  did  not  proceed  to  show  how  it  may  be  done.  Him- 
self a “coimty-god”  — to  quote  the  expressive  phrase  of  the 
Laureate — he  naturally  takes  the  county  for  the  area  of  his 
operations.  His  plan  is  to  establish  county  schools,  coimty  univer- 
sities, a county  degree.  Through  this  ascending  scale  of  prepara- 
tion, a regenerated — or,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  a transmuted — middle 
class  is  to  rise  to  the  duties  of  a largely  extended  citizenship.  As 
an  earnest  of  this  glorious  future.  Lord  Fortescue  points  with 
legitimate  pride  to  the  Devon  County  School,  established  about 
five  years  ago  for  the  education  of  farmers’  sons.  This  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  answered  well.  The  charges  are  fixed  at  a 
rate  which  places  the  institution  within  easy  reach  of  the  class 


whom  it  is  designed  to  benefit,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
appears  to  bo  sensible,  with  tlio  one  exception  that  dancing  is 
taught  to  those  pupils  whose  parents  desire  it.  As  parents  of  the 
middle  class  confessedly  desire  a great  many  foolish  things  with 
regard  to  their  children — the  specious  private  academy  being 
simply  the  result  of  their  demand  for  .showy  but  superficial 
instruction — they  can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  competent  judges 
of  the  educational  requirements  of  their  order.  This  is  admitted 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Devon  County  School,  in  the  management 
of  which  the  yeoman  element  is  wisely  associated  with  landed 
proprietors  and  clergymen — colleagues  whose  influence,  from  their 
greater  culture  and  enlightenment,  must  predominate.  The  co- 
operation of  a more  educated  class  will  be  still  more  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  projected  county  university.  “ In  the 
overning  body,”  says  Lord  Fortescue,  “reasonable  security  should 
e taken,  at  least  at  the  outset,  for  the  introduction  of  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  with  minds  expanded  by  the  fuller  and  more 
liberal  education  which  the  more  advanced  age,  and  consequent 
average  state  of  knowledge  of  their  students,  enable  the  old 
universities  to  afford.  This  precaution  would  be  by  no  means 
superfluous.”  In  homelier  phrase,  middle-class  education  must  be 
kept  in  leading  strings  till  it  can  run  alone. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  Lord  Fortescue’s  suggestions,  however  much  they  may 
deserve  attention,  as  of  commenting  on  the  opinions  which  he 
expresses  with  regard  to  the  middle  classes.  Before  attempting 
to  prescribe  how  any  one  is  to  be  educated,  it  is  important  to 
gain  a clear  conception  of  the  character  of  the  person  for  whom 
you  are  to  prescribe.  Without  such  a diagnosis,  no  appropriate 
scheme  for  his  education  can  be  devised.  Before  seeking  to  operate 
on  the  middle  classes,  the  reformer  of  education  must  assure  him- 
self of  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  proceed.  He  must  not  only 
inform  himself  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  schooling  now  in  vogue 
among  them,  but  he  must  study  the  moral  and  intellectual  physi- 
ognomy of  the  middle  classes  themselves.  He  must  know  what 
manner  of  man  the  typical  farmer  or  shopkeeper  is.  Mr.  Arnold, 
in  writing  on  this  subject,  drew  attention  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  salient  features  of  middle-class  character.  His  remarks 
were  those  of  an  acute  observer.  He  pointed  out  forcibly  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  Great  earnestness  and  concentration  of  purpose, 
and  an  absence  of  frivolous  tendencies,  joined  to  great  intellectual 
narrowness,  distinguish,  in  his  opinion,  that  large  stratum  of  society 
which  divides  the  governing  and  the  labouring  classes.  Lord 
Fortescue  speaks  with  still  more  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
middle  classes.  He  is  a landlord,  and  personally  conversant,  there- 
fore, with  the  farmer’s  mind;  and  he  has  been  a metropolitan 
member.  He  is  familiar,  therefore,  with  both  the  rural 
and  urban  sections  of  the  middle  class.  What  seems  most 
to  have  struck  him  is  their  honest  independence.  His 
whole  scheme  for  providing  for  their  education  is  based  upon 
and  adapted  to  this  view  of  their  character.  Now,  in  one  sense, 
no  doubt,  all  Englishmen  are  independent.  There  is  a national 
dislike  of  dictation,  an  impatience  of  anjffhing  approaching  to  inter- 
ference. We  say  that  every  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  the  boast 
is  characteristic.  We  carry  our  love  of  personal  liberty  to  a point 
which  appears  to  our  Continental  critics  extremely  like  anarchy. 
In  this  sense,  independence  is  a feature  not  of  any  one  class  among 
us,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  We  very  much  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  can  be  truly  predicated  of  the  middle  class,  as  one  of 
their  peculiar  characteristics.  Still  less  do  we  believe  them  to  be 
imbitbd  with  this  feeling  to  the  extent  which  their  noble  panegyrist 
represents.  Yet,  according  to  him,  there  is  no  question  in  con- 
nexion with  which  it  asserts  itself  more  strongly  than  the  question 
of  education.  He  sees  a vision  of  the  middle  classes  sternly  refusing 
to  accept,  in  the  most  indirect  form,  a shilling  of  the  public  money 
for  their  children’s  education.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
public  money  consists  of  taxes  a great  part  of  which  comes  out  of 
their  pockets,  so  that,  in  drawing  aid  from  such  a fund  upon  some 
equitable  and  judicious  plan  of  distribution,  they  would  be  merely 
receiving  back  their  own  with  usury.  The  sturdy  yeoman  does 
not  trouble  his  mind  with  these  subtle  distinctions.  Money  trans- 
mitted from  Whitehall  is  money  which  it  is  contamination  to 
touch.  As  he  goes  his  roimds  to  look  after  the  hay-crop  or  the 
turnips,  a glimpse  of  a village  school  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
Committee  of  Education  has  had  a share  sends  a shiver  through 
his  sensitive  but  solid  frame.  And  as  he  passes  the  diocesan 
Training  College,  on  his  way  to  market  with  his  samples,  he 
thinks  with  a shudder  of  disgust  of  the  emasculate  State-drudges 
whom  its  walls  enclose.  To  the  circumstance  of  its  connexion 
with  Government  Lord  Fortescue  attributes  the  “notorious” 
unpopularity  of  the  last-named  institutioji  with  the  middle 
classes,  and  its  “ too  appropriate  nickname  of  Protestant 
Maynooth.”  “ The  strongest  proof,”  he  adds,  “ that  can  be  given 
of  the  extent  of  this  unpopularity,  and  of  the  degradation  implied 
in  the  eyes  of  that  independent  class,  may  be  found  in  the  signi- 
ficant fact  that,  though  the  profession  of  National  schoolmaster  is, 
in  comparison  witli  the  places  open  to  the  younger  sons  of  Devon 
farmers,  unquestionably  well  paid,  yet  these  lads  not  only  shrink 
from  entering  the  training-school — where  they  would  get  gratis  a 
good  education,  with  an  assurance  of  after  employment — but,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  positively  refused  offers  of  a good  appoint- 
ment of  this  kind,  not  because  they  felt,  much  less  were,  unequal 
to  the  duties,  but  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  both  to  themselves 
and  their  families  it  involved  loss  of  grade.”  Now  we  must  first 
observe  that  the  fact  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Training  Colleges 
with  the  middle  classes,  so  far  from  being  notorious,  is  entirely 
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new  to  us.  We  have  heard  and  seen  a gi’eat  deal  which  points  to 
a precisely  opposite  conclusion.  What  is  “ notorious,”  for  it  has  been 
shown  remarkably  by  several  elections  during  the  last  three  years, 
is  that  the  middle  classes  are  inclined  to  sanction  a much  larger 
expenditure  on  public  education,  Training  Colleges  included,  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  can  be 
brought  to  acquiesce  in.  So  much  for  the  actual  state  of  feeling 
among  them.  But  assuming  for  a moment  that  the  unpopularity 
which  Lord  Fortescue  alleges  really  exists,  we  should  hesitate  to 
refer  it  to  the  cause  to  which  he  attributes  it,  on  such  evidence  as 
he  adduces.  A few  “younger  sons  of  Devon  farmers,”  it  seems, 
decline  to  be  made  into  schoolmasters  because,  forsooth,  it  in- 
volves a loss  of  position — in  other  words,  because  they  think  it 
slow.  Every  one  knows  that  they  are  not  singular  in  their  view. 
The  profession  of  a teacher  is  liable  to  be  thought  mawkish. 
I'liese  young  Devon  blades — some  of  whom,  according  to 
Lord  I’ortescue,  can  be  very  fast  young  gentlemen — want 
a life  of  more  activity,  and  greater  play  for  their  animal 
spirits.  This  has  probably  more  to  do  with  their  refusal 
to  enter  a Training  College  than  the  fear  of  forfeiting  their  position 
by  a temporary  connexion  with  “ a Protestant  Maynooth.”  In- 
dependence, and  a hatred  of  what  he  calls  bureaucracy,  appear  to 
be  regarded  by  Lord  Fortescue  as  convertible  terms.  When  he 
predicates  the  former  quality  of  the  middle  classes,  he  seems  to 
mean  to  attribute  to  them  the  latter.  It  is  to  the  statement  that 
independence  in  this  sense  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  the 
middle  classes,  that  we  demur.  • If  it  is,  they  have  an  odd  way  of 
showing  it.  It  is  hardly  consistent  in  a class  which  “ shuns  ” the 
Training  College  as  though  State-aid  were  a polluted  thing,  to 
frequent  elementary  schools  which  are  partially  supported  by 
Government.  LIundreds  of  farmers’  and  tradesmen’s  sons  are  at 
this  moment  “ notoriously  ” being  educated  in  great  measure  at 
the  public  expense,  and  if  their  parents  as  a class  entertain  the 
views  about  education  with  which  Lord  Fortescue  credits  them, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  they  must  swallow  their  scruples  very 
comfortably. 

So  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  middle  classes  is  concerned,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  yet  pronounced  in  favour  of  any  particular 
system  of  education.  They  are  open  to  conversion  by  those  who 
regard  some  measure  of  central  superintendence  as  indispensable, 
or  by  the  apostles  of  independent  local  action.  The  ground  is  not 
occupied  by  prejudices  subversive  of  either  of  these  views.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  matters  seem  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  either. 
Ar  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  middle-class  education 
is  rising  into  importance,  and  is  likely  to  receive,  if  possible,  a 
practical  solution,  when  the  flood-gates  of  a Social  Science  meeting 
are  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  public  mind  to  be  well  sluiced 
with  the  crotchets  of  amateur  educationists,  it  is  particularly  de- 
sirable that  the  impartial  — it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  the 
apathetic  — attitude  of  the  middle  classes  on  this  subject  should  be 
distinctly  recognised.  While  the  doctors  fuss  around  his  bed,  each 
intent  on  applying  his  own  nostrum,  the  patient  lies  still,  and 
makes  no  sign.  To  begin  by  crediting  the  middle  classes  with 
feelings  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  investing  them  with 
qualities  which  are  in  no  special  way  their  characteristic,  is  a sure 
way  not  only  to  perplex  the  inquiry  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  but  seriously  to  diminish  the  chances  of  its 
satisfactory  settlement.  We  do  full  justice  to  the  correctness 
of  a great  part  of  the  estimate  which  Lord  Fortescue  forms  of 
their  character.  He  adverts,  for  instance,  in  passing,  to  that 
“respectability  ” on  which  they  pique  themselves,  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  any  criterion  of 
morals,  but  as  “a  qualification  resulting  from  known  social 
positions  and  family  relationships.”  He  eulogizes  their  industry 
and  thrift,  but  sees  that,  as  a class  employed  in  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  gain,  they  stand  in  need  of  elevating,  expanding,  and 
de-mammonizing  influences.  He  expresses  his  belief  that  in  no 
class  do  the  domestic  virtues  appear  to  greater  advantage — a 
statement,  by  the  way,  which  used  to  be  hazarded  with  greater 
freedom  and  confidence  in  the  days  before  the  Divorce  Court.  He 
is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  developing  in  the  middle  classes 
that  public  spirit  which  the  higher  classes  owe  to  the  principles 
of  training  adopted  in  the  great  public  schools.  On  these  and 
other  points  Lord  Fortescue  makes  many  valuable  observations. 
But  we  cannot  accept  him  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  general  mass  of  the  middle  classes  on  the  question  of 
education.  When  he  represents  them  as  radically  averse  to  any 
Government  interference,  as  glorying  in  their  independence  of 
State  aid,  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  advocate  is  uncon- 
sciously transferring  to  his  clients  a portion  of  that  fervour  for 
voluntaryism  which  animates  his  own  breast.  Whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  middle  class,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  hatred  of  bureaucracy  is  strongest  of  all  in  the  aristocratic 
class. 


DONCASTER  RACES. 

CflHE  proceedings  on  the  Cup  Day  at  Doncaster  lost  some  of 
their  expected  interest  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Blair  Athol  through  an  injury  which  he  sufiered  in  the  St.  Leger. 
Ill  attempting  to  come  through  the  horses  which  were  before  him, 
he  got  too  close  to  the  heels  of  one  of  them,  and  received  a kick 
upon  his  knee,  which  rendered  it  imprudent  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible for  him  to  run  again  during  the  meeting.  This  accident  will 
account  for  the  momentary  hesitation  which  was  observed  before 


the  horse  made  his  final  effort,  and  it  enhances  the  merit  of  a 
victory  which  appeared  to  be  very  easily  achieved.  It  is  curious 
that  the  innocent  cause  of  the  injury  should  be  reported  to  be  the 
very  horse  who  had  most  to*  gain  from  the  effect  of  it.  Tn  the 
absence  of  Blair  Athol  on  Friday,  the  Doncaster  Stakes  fell,  almost 
without  dispute,  to  Ely.  It  had  been  proved  at  York  that  Blair 
Athol  could  give  7 lbs.  to  Ely  and  beat  him,  and  the  question  in 
the  race  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes  would  have  been  whether  he 
could  give  10  lbs.  The  disability  of  Blair  Athol  rendered  Ely’s 
success  certain  and  easy,  for  he  had  only  to  beat  Coast  Guard,  whose 
three-year-old  form  is  very  inferior  to  what  he  promised  a year 
ago,  when  he  left  Doncaster  with  the  reputation  of  being  about 
the  best  two-year-old  engaged  in  the  Derby  that  had  appeared  in 
public.  • 

The  absence  of  Blair  Athol  from  the  race  for  the  Doncaster  Cup 
was  a much  heavier  disappointment,  and  the  contest  of  1864, 
compared  with  some  that  have  been  seen  in  former  3'ears,  was 
but  a poor  affair.  The  penalty  in  the  Cup  race  for  vffnning- 
the  Derby  or  St.  Leger  is  7 lbs.,  and  for  running  second  in 
either  of  those  races,  3 lbs.  Thus  Blair  Athol  would  have 
had  to  give  4 lbs.  to  General  Peel,  and  upon  their  running 
in  the  St.  Leger  this  is  not  more  than  he  ought  easily  to  give. 
The  absence  of  any  one  good  three-j^ear-old  from  the  Cup 
race  is  the  more  important  because  there  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
some  three-year-olds  left  in  it  good  enough  to  keep  the  older 
horses  in  their  stables.  Among  the  entries  was  the  five-year-old 
Adventurer,  who  has  done  some  very  good  things  in  his  time,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  rather  belied  his  name  by  declining  a contest 
which  could  not  have  looked  hopeful.  Adventurer  came  out  on 
the  first  day  of  this  meeting  for  the  first  time  since  his  great  race 
for  the  Gold  Vase  last  year  at  Ascot.  It  was  thought  that  that  race 
had  finished  his  career,  but  time  and  rest  have  brought  him  round, 
and  he  came  out  at  Doncaster  in  capital  form.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a more  imposing  horse  to  look  at  than  Adventurer, 
and  he  can  trot  as  well  as  gallop,  as  his  rider  took  care  to 
show  as  he  went  up  the  course  on  the  first  day.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  would  have  got  badly  beaten  for 
the  Cup.  Another  absentee  was  Caller  Ou,  from  whom  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  much,  unless  we  knew 
what  part  she  has  had  to  take  in  preparing  Blair  Athol  for 
the  St.  Leger.  It  is  now  three  years  since  stj®  won  that 
race  herself,  and,  among  other  reports  indicative  of  Blair 
Athol’s  quality,  it  was  stated  that  Caller  Ou  could  not  beat 
him  for  the  St.  Leger  at  three-year-old  weight.  Without 
adopting  this  report  as  strictly  true,  it  may  be  taken  to  imply  that 
Caller  Ou  had  had  her  work  to  do  to  avoid  being  galloped  over 
by  Blair  Athol  in  his  exercise.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings 
of  an  intelligent  animal  who,  when  doing  her  utmost,  feels  and 
knows  that  another  is  galloping  close  at  her  quarters  from  whom' 
she  cannot  possibly  get  away,  and  who  could  pass  her  at  any 
moment  he  thought  proper.  The  Flying  Dutchman  is  said  to 
have  done  a deal  of  mischief  to  his  trial  horses,  and  West  Austra- 
lian nearly  ruined  Daniel  CRourke  by  being  “ always  on  his  back  ” 
in  his  gallops.  It  seems  likely  that,  if  Blair  Athol  is  kept  in  training, 
he  will  either  have  to  do  his  work  in  solitude,  or  cost  his  owner  a 
good  deal  in  trial  horses.  Caller  Ou,  from  various  causes,  has  never 
done  well  at  Doncaster  since  she  won  the  St.  Leger.  She  got  beaten 
by  a three-year-old,  Baron  Rothschild’s  Evelina,  in  the  Queen’sPlate 
on  Wednesday ; and,  to  say  nothing  of  General  Peel,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  her  out  against  another  and  better 
filly  of  the  Baron’s — namely,  Hippolyta — on  Friday.  It  was  thought 
that  Baron  Rothschild  made  a great  mistake  in  not  starting  Evelina 
as  well  as  Hippolyta  for  the  Cup,  for  if  Hippolyta  had  been  helped 
by  having  something  to  make  a pace  for  her  in  the  early  part  of 
the  race,  she  would  have  had  a better  chance  of  beating  General 
Peel.  Lord  Glasgow  started  Rapid  Rhone  to  help  the  horse  with 
which  he  hoped  to  win,  not,  however,  by  making  the  pace  fast, 
but  by  making  it  slow.  As  it  was  necessary  to  put  a light  weight 
on  General  Peel,  Aldcroft  was  mounted  on  Rapid  Rhone,  doing 
all  he  could  to  win  the  Cup  for  Lord  Glasgow,  but  not  with  the 
horse  he  rode.  Besides  Hippolyta,  who  was  unwisely  denied  a 
partner,  the  only  other  starter  was  Miner,  whom  we  saw  out- 
paced in  the  St.  Leger,  but  whose  friends  not  unreasonably 
expected  that  he  would  do  better  in  a longer  race,  where  his 
great  staying  power  might  enable  him  to  cut  down  the  field  and 
so  to  finish  without  being  called  upon  to  exert  a speed  which  he 
does  not  possess. 

Against  such  competition,  and  with  these  arrangements  to 
ensure  success,  the  Whitewall  people  considered  that  General  Peel 
could  not  miss  the  Cup.  Indeed,  it  might  usually  be  expected 
that  the  second  horse  in  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  would  beat  even 
the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  and  Hippolyta  was  not  in  the  Oaks  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  tactics  adopted  in  the  Cup  race  would  seem  to 
show  that  General  Peel’s  owner  had  more  confidence  in  the  horse’s 
speed  than  in  his  staying  power,  and  it  is  reported  that  Hippolyta 
possesses  both  qualities  in  fair  degree.  The  pace  was  remark- 
ably slow  until  the  last  half  mile,  both  Hippolyta  and  Miner 
doing  all  they  dared  to  quicken  it,  and  Rapid  Rhone  doing 
all  he  could  to  deaden  it;  while  General  Peel  kept  just  be- 
hind his  friend,  and  waited  until  his  time  came.  Miner 
was  beaten  200  yards  from  home,  having  “pumped”  himself 
by  his  meritorious  efforts  to  improve  the  pace ; and,  as  Rapid 
Rhone  had  done  his  part  sufficiently,  he  left  General  Peel 
and  Hippolyta  to  fight  it  out.  They  ran  home  a close  race, 
which  the  General  only  won  by  a head,  but,  as  he  was  hard 
held  at  the  finish,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  won  by  a 
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good  deal  more  if  necessary.  The  triumph  of  Lord  Glasgow’s 
popular  colours  Avas  received  with  hearty  cheers,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory that  that  nobleman’s  perseverance  in  breeding  and  running 
race-horses  has  been  rewarded  by  the  possession  of  an  animal 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  unusually  good  if  the  same 
year  had  not  produced  an  extraordinarily  good  horse  in  Blair 
Athol. 

There  was  not  seen  this  year  at  Doncaster  any  such  grand- 
looking two-year-old  as  the  colt  which  ran  a match  last  year,  and 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  General  Peel.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  winners  of  two-year-old  races  at  this  meeting  are 
destined  to  become  prominent  favourites  in  the  betting  upon  next 
year’s  Derby ; but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the  two- 
year-old  racing  at  Doncaster  was  not  so  important  as  it  has  some- 
times been.  The  Champagne  Stakes,  won  last  year  by  Ely,  were 
won  this  year  by  Mr.  Men-y’s  Zambesi,  who  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  considerably  inferior  to  his  stable  companion 
Liddington.  Mr.  Merry’s  colt  had  clearly  the  best  of  a pretty 
close  race  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  filly  Gardevisure,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  young  performers  during  the 
season ; and  therefore,  although  Zambesi  has  been  beaten  several 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  showed  at  Doncaster 
considerable  merit,  which,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  his 
appearance.  The  Two-year-old  Sweepstakes  on  Thursday,  which 
were  won  last  year  by  Coast  Guard,  went  this  year  to  Audax,  to 
whom  the  favourite  Ostregor,  winner  of  the  Findon  Stakes  at 
Goodwood,  proved  imable  to  give  7 lbs.  The  previous  career  of 
Audax  had  not  been  particularly  brilliant,  and  it  included  a defeat 
at  Ascot  by  Zambesi,  in  the  only  race  that  colt  won  before  he 
came  to  Doncaster.  The  winning  of  this  only  race,  however,  was 
no  despicable  exploit  5 for  it  has  been  often  seen,  as  in  the  case  of 
Brown  Duchess  in  i860  and  of  Scottish  Chief  in  1863,  that  a 
two-year-old  who  does  well  up  the  hill  at  Ascot  does  well  after- 
wards. But  on  the  whole,  the  two-year-olds  which  ran  at 
this  meeting  were  a moderate  lot,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
near  the  measure  of  a winner  of  next  year’s  Derby.  The  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  observing  the  movements  of  the 
market,  where  30  or  40  to  i was  offered  against  all  the  two-year- 
olds  which  had  done  enough  at  Doncaster  to  attract  notice,  while 
only  20  to  I was  offered  against  Breadalbane,  brother  to  Blair 
Athol,  who  was  staying  quietly  at  home. 

The  condition  of  English  horse-racing  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  next  to  the  races  for  the  St.  Leger  and  the  Cup,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  proceedings  at  Doncaster  was  the  two- 
year-old  contests.  Under  the  present  system,  everything  turns 
upon  the  Derby,  and,  next  to  horses  engaged  in  the  Derby  which  is 
to  come,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  those  which  were  engaged  in 
the  Derby  which  is  past.  One  of  Friday’s  races  brought  out 
Coup  d’Etat,  the  horse  which  was  disqualified  for  the  Derby  by 
the  death  of  his  nominator.  It  was  stated  that  this  horse  had 
only  lately  recovered  from  a severe  illness,  so  that  his  defeat  at 
Doncaster  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  grounds  on 
which  his  backers  trusted  him  for  the  great  "race  at  Epsom  5 but 
probably  that  which  appeared  a calamity  at  the  time  was  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  luck  that  ever  happened  to  these  speculators. 
Another  horse,  once  prominent  in  betting  lists,  figured  ingloriously 
on  the  first  day  at  Doncaster.  This  was  Paris,  winner  of 
the  Findon  Stakes  last  year,  and  second  to  General  Peel 
in  the  Two  Thousand.  As  compared  with  these  two 
Derby  favourites,  who  may  be  said  to  have  gone  down  in 
the  world,  Cambuscan  has  got  up  in  it  considerably;  for  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  running  in  the  St.  Leger,  taken  by  itself, 
would  make  him  as  good  a horse  as  General  Peel.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a wide  difference  between  doing  well  once  by  a happy  acci- 
dent and  doing  well  whenever  called  upon  to  do  anything.  Lord 
Stamford  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  seeing  it  proved  at 
last  that  Cambuscan  deserved  some  part  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  him  before  the  Derby,  but  certainly  the  deplorable  accident 
which  caused  the  death  of  Flying  Fish  more  than  counterbalanced 
whatever  good  luck  fell  to  Lord  Stamford’s  share  at  Doncaster. 
The  last  race  of  the  meeting  was,  in  fact,  a walk  over  for 
Cambuscan,  as  Mr.  Naylor’s  Gazza  Ladra  only  started  to  save  her 
stake.  Cambuscan  is  a very  handsome  horse,  and  the  closer  you 
go  to  him  the  better  you  will  like  him.  Almost  the  only  fault 
that  can  be  found  in  him  is  that  he  has  rather  a straight  shoulder. 
It  has  always  been  said  that  his  legs  would  not  bear  much  work 
upon  hard  ground,  and  the  rain  which  fell  at  Doncaster  may 
account  for  his  doing  better  there  than  he  had  done  before. 

The  managers  of  Doncaster  races  make  fresh  improvements 
every  year  in  their  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vmst 
concourse  of  visitors  to  the  Town  Moor.  As  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  depends  greatly  upon  the  races,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
Corporation  will  follow  rather  than  attempt  to  lead  popular  taste 
and  fashion,  and,  therefore,  a Doncaster  programme  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  well  filled  with  those  handicaps  over  short  distances  which, 
to  persons  who  neither  own  horses  nor  make  more  than  trifling 
bets,  appear  to  cause  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  The 
words  “ Red  House  in”  on  a Doncaster  race-card  are  always  sug- 
gestive to  the  experienced  visitor  of  numerous  false  starts,  causing 
wearisome  delay.  Nobody  cares  about  weather  during  the  St. 
Leger,  but  exposure  to  what  JBelVs  Life  calls  “ the  pitiless  storm  ” 
during  the  half  hour  which  was  consumed  in  breakings  away  of 
some  of  the  competitors  for  the  Stand  Plate  Handicap  is  rather 
more  than  ordinary  patience  can  endure.  However,  this  sort  of 
racing  pleases  horse-owners,  because  it  gives  everybody  a chance ; 
and  it  pleases  the  ring,  because  large  fields  furnish  opportunities 


for  profitable  business.  If  there  be  any  other  class  of  persons 
whom  it  does  not  please,  that  class  is  undoubtedly  at  libeity  to 
stay  away  from  Doncaster.  Breeders  of  horses  are  entitled  to  do 
what  they  like  with  them,  but  in  a national  point  of  view  the 
preference  for  short  races  at  this  great  meeting  may  well  cause 
regret.  Out  of  thirty  races  run  at  Doncaster  the  length  of  course 
in  twenty-tAvo  was  a mile  or  under,  and  in  twelve  it  was  under 
six  furlongs,  while  in  only  two  did  it  exceed  two  miles.  Another 
and  stronger  reason  for  dissatisfaction  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three-year-olds,  very  few  good  horses  showed  at  Doncaster. 
Caller  Ou  ran  for  the  Queen’s  Plate,  but  did  not  win  it,  and  the 
only  other  horses  over  four  years  old  who  showed  any  form  at  all 
were  Magnum  Bonum,  who  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap 
on  the  first  day,  and  Adventurer.  The  four-year-olds  figured  even 
more  indifferently.  So  far,  those  who  complain  of  the  present 
system  of  racing  appear  to  be  justified  by  facts. 

It  almost  makes  one  sad  to  think  how  fleeting  must  be  Blair 
Athol’s  popularity.  If  a match  could  be  made  between  him  and 
Vermuth,  the  St.  Leger  itself  could  hardly  excite  greater  interest. 
But  such  a match  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  A month  ago  Blair 
Athol  was  well  worth  10,000^.,  but  now  he  has  won  the  two 
great  races  and  fulfilled  his  mission.  As  a cup-horse,  he  might 
pay  his  way  for  the  next  two  years,  and  as  a stud-horse  he  would 
certainly.  But  he  has  seen  his  most  glorious  day  at  Doncaster. 
He  may  add  the  Ascot,  or  Goodwood,  or  Doncaster  Cup  to  his 
trophies ; but  the  chances  are  much  against  him.  Last  year  Lord 
Clifden  Avas  the  idol  of  the  hour.  Will  it  be  Blair  Athol’s  fate 
to  be  defeated  as  ignominiously  as  Lord  Clifden  ? 


MR.  J.  L.  TOOLE. 

MONG  the  living  low  comedians  who  belong  entirely  to  the 
present  generation  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  unquestionably  holds 
the  highest  place,  and  he  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  actors  whose 
talent  is  not  only  acknowledged  but  respected.  It  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  the  broadly  comic  department  of  the  histrionic  pro- 
fession that  the  fame  bestowed  upon  those  who  greatly  shine  in 
it  may  possibly  take  that  form  of  patronage  which  easily  degene- 
rates into  a sort  of  benevolent  contempt.  Crowds  will  go  to  see 
the  irresistible  Mr.  Guffaw,  but  the  same  crowds  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  is  a buffoon ; and  Guffaw,  to  keep  up  his  popularity, 
is  very  likely  to  become  a buffoon  in  good  earnest.  The  pet  of  the 
public  is  not  necessarily  the  person  whom  the  public  reveres — a 
truth  which  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  the  large  tribe  of  interesting 
young  ladies  who  call  themselves  Minnie,  Lizzie,  Milly,  Polly,  and 
what  not,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  their  proper 
Christian  names. 

Something  analogous  to  the  position  of  the  actor  who  is  ex- 
pected to  adopt  every  expedient  that  will  raise  a laugh 
may  be  found  in  the  professed  “ funny  man  ” of  society. 
His  presence  at  a dinner-party  is  expected  with  eager 
delight,  the  buzz  of  the  table  is  hushed  when  he  opens  his 
mouth,  his  most  commonplace  remarks  produce  a laugh  on  ac- 
count of  the  broad  assumption  that  nothing  which  he  utters 
can  be  wholly  devoid  of  humour,  and  while  his  power  of  amuse- 
ment lasts  he  is  the  idol  of  his  company.  Ability  to  sing  a 
comic  song  and  to  play  upon  the  banjo  will  heighten  this  idolatry 
into  fanaticism.  But  in  the  hours  of  what  Horace  calls  the  solid 
day,  when  the  post-prandial  roars  of  the  preceding  evening  have 
died  avvay  and  are  safely  buried  beneath  the  stratum  of  serious 
business  which  is  brought  by  every  morning,  the  “ funny  man  ” 
will  often  be  mortified  to  perceive  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  his  own  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  who  is  never  con- 
sulted when  any  matter  of  real  importance  is  under  consideration. 
His  last  conundrum  was  inimitable,  his  last  story  was  “stunning,” 
his  last  comic  song  won  the  heart  of  every  fast  young  lady  within 
earshot,  his  fantasia  on  the  banjo  was  almost  as  good  as  anything 
of  the  sort  executed  by  Mr.  Babbage’s  street-tormentors;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  not  a heavy  fellow  in  his  set  whose  advice  is 
not  more  eagerly  sought  when  a pecuniary  difficulty  is  to  be 
solved,  a weighty  project  to  be  discussed,  or  a family  quarrel  to  be 
settled.  Even  where  frivolity  is  most  admired,  it  has  its  attendant 
disadvantages. 

Now  there  is  this  in  Mr.  Toole,  that  he  is  never  frivolous, 
and  that,  although  lavish  in  his  expedients  to  promote  mirth, 
he  always  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is  earnestly  striving  to 
realize  a deliberately  formed  conception.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  he  was  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  broadest 
farce,  and  has  not  been  inured  to  that  “ legitimate  ” business  to 
which  the  best  energies  of  Messrs.  Keeley,  Harley,  Buckstone, 
and  Compton  have  been  devoted.  The  suTAfivors  of  these  are 
veterans  of  the  stage,  who  still  conserve  the  traditions  of  the 
patent  days,  and  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the  same  stand- 
point as  a thoroughly  modern  artist  like  Mr.  Toole.  It  was 
perhaps  a fortunate  circumstance  for  this  now  universally  popular 
actor  that,  when  he  first  came  before  the  public,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  him  that  Poirier  said  of  Liston  — 
namely,  that  he  was  a laugh.  Probably  few  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  remember  his  delineation  of  Samuel  Pepys,  in  a 
drama  produced,  with  moderate  success,  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  parts  in  his  London 
career,  and  to  the  generality  of  the  public  it  indicated  little 
more  than  a most  painstaking  disposition.  The  art  to  conceal  art 
was  wanting,  but  most  conspicuous  was  the  actor’s  determination  to 
do  his  best,  A greater  impression  was  made  by  the  very  accurate 
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imitation  of  several  living  actors  witli  whicli  Ire  enlivened  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening.  But  from  mere  mimetic  shill  no  sm'e 
inference  can  he  drawn.  The  best  imitator  often  turns  out  a bad 
actor;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  for  the  power  of 
copying  peculiarities  of  utterance  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
faculty  for  the  conception  of  character.  About  the  time  of 
Mr.  Toole’s  first  appearances,  Mr.  Robson  was  astonishing  the 
Olympic  audiences  with  his  spontaneous  flashes  of  genius,  and  the 
reckless  fun  of  Mr.  Wright  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Adelphi.  Mr.  Toole  had  to  work  hard  in  order 
to  attain  a position,  and  work  he  did. 

Perhaps  the  first  character  in  which  he  showed  that  he  was 
not  a mere  funny  man,  only  le^s  funny  than  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  that  of  a mechanic  in  the  very  clever  farce,  by 
Mr.  Hollingshead,  entitled  the  Birtkplaco  of  Podgers.  There 
is  now  not  a better-known  farce  on  the  stage,  but  at  the 
time  of  its  production  at  the  Lyceum  it  did  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserved.  However,  all  who  saw  and  could  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Toole’s  representation  of  the  industrious  straight- 
forward artisan,  anxious  to  refresh  himself  with  his  ‘^bit  of 
dinner  ” in  the  interval  between  his  hours  of  toil,  but  perpetually 
interrupted  by  visitors  anxious  to  see  the  birthplace  of  an  obscure 
poetaster,  must  have  been  convinced  that  no  common  artist  was  in 
their  presence.  Here  was  an  English  operative,  with  all  his  sturdy 
peculiarities,  drawn  immediately  from  the  life,  without  a particle 
of  staginess  about  him.  Such  a representation  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  much  thought  and  observation.  It  was  clearly 
the  creation  of  a man  who  w'as  not  of  opinion  that  the  vital  breath 
of  the  stage  could  be  inhaled  from  the  stage  itself.  At  this 
period  of  his  career  Mr.  Toole  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
leading  actor  of  burlesque,  adopting  the  quasi-tragic  principle  by 
which  Mr.  Robson  made  himself  so  famous,  and  showing  himself 
a thorough  proficient  in  all  the  external  accomplishments  of  his 
business.  He  could  sing  capitallj'’,  fight,  dance,  imitate  — could 
do,  in  short,  everything  that  is  required  in  the  region  of  burlesque 
or  farce.  This  substratum  of  “ general  usefulness  ” was  of  eminent 
service  to  Mr.  Toole.  He  had  at  his  command  all  those  tried  ex- 
edients  by  which  the  roars  of  an  amusement-seeking  public  may 
e excited,  and  could  thus  gradually  win  a broad  popularity 
before  his  exceptional  excellences  were  acknowledged.  Becoming 
the  principal  low-comedian  at  the  A delphi,  a theatre  which  he  has 
never  since  quitted,  he  could  make  those  laugh  who  had  often 
laughed  at  Mr.  Wright,  though  his  object  was  as  diflPerent  as 
possible  from  that  of  his  justly  celebrated  predecessor.  With  all 
due  regard  for  the  irresistible  drollery  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  with 
the  admission  that  no  description  can  be  given  of  it  intelligible 
to  those  who  never  saw  the  great  farceur,  we  are  forced  to 
reflect  that  he  did  but  little  to  elevate  his  calling.  For  a laugh 
he  would  sacrifice  everything,  sometimes  without  excepting 
decorum  ; and  though  one  or  two  very  striking  parts  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  an  opposite  assertion,  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained 
that  delineation  of  character  was  generally  his  forte.  He  wished 
to  be  funny,  and  funny  he  was  to  his  own  heart’s  content,  and  to 
the  hearts’  content  of  all  who  beheld  him. 

Now  spontaneous,  overflowing,  inconsiderate  “ fun  ” has  never 
been  a distinctive  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Toole.  Even  when  he 
is  most  grotesque,  it  is  with  a purpose,  and  because  he  thinks 
that  certain  exaggerations  are  necessary  to  the  proper  exhi- 
bition of  the  character  he  has  imdertakeu  to  represent.  Cha- 
racter, indeed,  is  with  him  the  all-important  point.  If  the 
author  will  not  give  him  an  individuality,  he  will  try  to  make 
one  for  himself.  This  propensity  has  been  shown  in  the  dozens 
of  farces  of  which  he  has  been  the  principal  support.  Some 

of  them  have  been  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent;  but  in 
all  of  them  Mr.  Toole  has  given  an  artistic  value  to  his  own 
part.  Never  content  with  mere  fun,  he  has  always  apprehended 
or  imagined  an  individual  focus  from  which  all  the  scintillations 
proper  oven  to  the  broadest  farce  should  emanate.  Thought, 
serious  reflective  thought,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  drollest 
exhibitions.  No  one  is  more  free  from  buffoonery  than  Mr. 
Toole,  although  all  the  mechanical  accomplishments  proper  to 
the  buffoon  are  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The  power  of  delineating 
character  being  his  especial  gift,  it  almost  necessarily  follows 
that  Mr.  Toole  is  by  no  means  confined  within  the  limits  of 
farce  and  burlesque ; and  for  some  time  past  he  has  given 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  depict  the  more  serious  emotions.  The 
panic  terror  which  he  assumed  when  sustaining  one  of  the  minor 
parts  in  Mr.  Boucicault's  Phantom,  and  his  quiet  pathos  as  Caleb 
Plummer  in  the  same  gentleman’s  version  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  range  of 
characters  ordinarily  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Robson  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  -within  his  reach.  In  this  age  of  ultra- 
realism, when,  both  in  plays  and  novels,  the  public  are  charmed 
with  characters  that  represent  the  oddities  of  actual  life,  those 
personages  in  whom  the  comic  and  tragic  elements  are  closely 
combined,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  pretence  to  idealism,  are 
almost  certain  to  be  popular.  It  is  on  the  border-line  between 
the  droll  and  the  pathetic  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Robson 
have  achieved  some  of  their  greatest  successes. 

After  hovering  for  some  time  about  this  serio-comic  point  of 
attraction,  which  is  as  fascinating  to  the  low  comedian  as  the 
candle  to  the  moth — with  the  important  difi’erence  that  it  does 
not  allure  to  destruction — Mr.  Toole  has  at  last  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  performed  a part  that  would  have  been  considered 
great  for  Mr.  Robson  in  his  best  days.  This  part  is  the  Pere 
Goriot  of  M.  de  Balzac,  tranformed  into  an  English  Cockney,  with 


his  comic  and  tragic  phases  brought  closely  enough  together 
to  be  exhibited,  each  in  full  force,  within  the  limits  of  two 
hours.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  famous 
French  type  of  paternal  weakness  may  be  informed  that  Pere 
Goriot  is  literally  a Lear  of  domestic  life,  who  parts  with  his 
substance  to  maintain  a couple  of  worthless  daughters  in  a 
condition  of  pride  and  extravagance,  and  is  repaid  with  the  basest 
ingratitude.  In  the  English  piece,  which  is  entitled  Stephen 
Digges,  the  badness  of  these  abominable  daughters  is  softened 
down,  and  their  husbands,  rather  than  themselves,  are  ungrateful 
to  the  “ foolish  fond  old  man  ” ; but  the  work  which  the  actor  has 
to  do  is  precisely  what  it  would  have  been  if  this  modification  had 
not  taken  place.  With  a novel  task  before  him,  Mr.  Toole 
has  gone  through  it  to  admiration.  Broadly  comic  as  the 
prosperous  citizen ; humble  and  broken-spirited,  but  still  not- 
devoid  of  humour,  when  pressed  down  by  a load  of  sorrow ; fierce 
in  his  anger  when  wrong  has  exceeded  the  power  of  endurance, 
Mr.  Toole  has  even  taken  by  surprise  a public  that  had  long 
acknowledged  him  as  one  of  its  chief  favourites.  That  the 
tragic  element  was  within  him,  as  well  as  the  comic,  all  knew  well 
enough;  but  that  he  could  sustain  a long  piece,  the  interest  of 
which  was  essentially  serious,  and  be  earnest  beyond  the  suspicion 
of  fun — for  this  his  heartiest  admirers  had  scarcely  given  him 
credit. 

The  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Rohson  leaves  open  to  Mr.. 
Toole  a wide  field  for  the  display  of  his  newly  exhibited  talent. 
And  though  as  yet  he  has  not  attained  all  that  terrific  force  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Robson’s  strongest  exliibitions  of  rage,  he  has  in 
some  respects  an  advantage  over  that  eccentric  genius.  Mr.. 
Robson  lost  in  versatility  what  he  gained  in  intensity,  and  the 
range  of  characters  which  lay  within  his  grasp  was  extremely 
limited.  As  a queer  old  plebeian  deeply  wronged,  as  an  excep- 
tional type  of  very  low  life,  as  the  grotesque  supporter  of  a mock 
ti-agedy,  he  was  scarcely  to  be  equalled ; but  beyond  those  limits  he 
never  made  a great  sensation,  and  long  before  his  retirement  from 
the  stage,  dramatists  were  heard  expressing  the  difficulty  they  felt- 
in  providing  him  with  a new  character.  To  the  sphere  in  which 
Mr.  Toole  may  display  his  talent  there  is  no  assignable  limit. 


EEYIEWS. 


NAPIER’S  LECTURES  ON  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY.* 

Mr.  NAPIER’S  Lectures  on  Butler's  Analogy  are  much  the 
sort  of  performance  which  might  be  expected  from  a veteran 
lawyer  and  politician  who  undertakes  to  expoimd  a standard 
book  on  Divinity  to  an  Association  of  Christian  Young  Men.  They 
are  a prolonged  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  imqualified  eulogy,, 
pronounced  in  a tone  of  the  most  solemn  veneration,  diversified  by 
complimentary  references  to  a number  of  writers  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy.  Thus  we  read : — “ On  the  last  occasion  on  which  I 
heard  the  late  Prince  Consort  deliver  a public  address  in  London, 
he  gave  to  this  objection  an  answer  full  of  truth  and  -sv'isdom,  and 
eminently  characteristic  of  his  sound  and  cidtivated  mind  and 
again — “ On  the  first  interview  which  I had  with  ” [the  Earl 
of  Eglinton]  “just  after  his  appointment  to  the  Viceregal  office, 
I anticipated  the  success  of  his  career  from  a simple  but  signi- 
ficant ob.servation  which  he  made.”  In  like  manner  we  have — 
“ Mr.  Starkie  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  ” 
Mr.  Mansel  in  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  Miracles  ” ; “ the 
masterly  sermons  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  &c.”  ; “Dr.  Salmon 
in  his  sound  and  admirable  lecture ; ” “ hL.  Smith,  the  re- 
spected minister  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  in  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  Miracles;”  and  so  on.  Two  facts,  however,  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  reading  the 
keynote,  so  to  speak,  of  Mr.  Napier’s  performance.  He  is 
always  harping  on  the  Inductive  Method,  and  on  the  fact  that 
Butler  followed  Bacon’s  precepts,  and  he  is  a great  admirer  of 
Dr.  Whately’s  Historic  Doubts  about  Napoleon.  Of  course  no 
one  can  object  to  this.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  discovery  that  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  such  pro- 
found philosophy  arid  delightful  wit,  should  be  found  amongst  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Law,  and  that  so 
manjr  excellent,  admirable,  masterly,  aud  valuable  treatises  should 
be  so  perfectly  sound  ? Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  Christian  Young  Men  with  a spirit  of 
optimism ; and  the  tendency  to  feel  a certain  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  amusement,  at  the  length  of  Mr.  Napier’s  list  of  persons  who 
have  made  a good  thing  of  both  worlds,  may  be  taken  to  prove 
a deficiency  either  in  youth  or  in  Christianity. 

Mr.  Napier’s  style  is  the  style  of  the  place  and  of  the  occasion. 
The  lectures,  having  been  delivered  rivd  voce,  are  sometimes 
clumsy  and  incomplete  in  expression,  and,  as  frequently  happens, 
he  appears  to  have  been  infected  by  his  author.  Butler’s  warmest 
admirers  will  not  deny  that  his  style  is  grievously  deficient  in 
animation,  and  in  that  ease  and  clearness  which  a man  of  high 
animal  spirits  can  put  even  into  abstruse  speculations.  It  is,  for 
instance,  far  inferior  to  the  style  of  Pascal  or  Descartes.  Mr. 
Napier  is  apt  in  this  respect  to  out-Butler  Butler,  and  the  com- 

* Lectures  on  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.  Delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Dublin  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  in  connexion  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  LL.D.  Dublin:  1864. 
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ment,  as  a rule,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  text.  This  is, 
perhaps,  an  inevitable  difficulty,  and  is  rather  an  objection  to  the 
publication  of  lectures  on  Butler  than  to  their  delivery.  If  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Napier  is  kind  enough  to  explain  Butler  to  the 
Cliristian  Yoimg  Men  at  Dublin,  it  is  probable  enough  that  he 
•will  lead  many  of  them,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so,  to 
read  his  writings;  but  the  lectures  themselves  must,  from  the 
natui-e  of  the  case,  be  a decoction  of  Butler,  and  as  such  are  likely 
to  do  little  to  advance  his  fame  or  increase  the  number  of  his 
thoughtful  students. 

It  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  impossible  in  this  place  to 
attempt  any  general  notice  of  Butler's  Analogij.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  blame,  and  perhaps  a little  servile  to  praise  indis- 
criminately, a book  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  ablest  and  most 
philosophical  defence  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be 
foimd  in  our  language.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  in  general 
that  much  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  that  few  books 
would  be  more  important  or  interesting  than  one  which,  with  strict 
truthfulness  and  perfect  impartiality,  should  show  what  has  really 
been  proved  by  Butler,  how  far  his  arguments  extend,  and  how 
they  are  related  to  the  controversies  of  his  own  day,  and  to  that 
supplement  to  them  which  is  still  in  progress  amongst  us,  and 
v\ffiich  in  all  probability  will  continue,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for 
many  generations.  The  composition  of  such  a book  would  be  the 
work  of  years,  and  would  require  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  controversial  history  and  literatiu’e  of  the  last  two  ceutm-ies. 
We  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  a few  observations  on 
cei’tain  isolated  topics  handled  or  suggested  by  Mr.  Napier  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures. 

One  general  consideration  which  Mr.  Napier  has  noticed  in  pass- 
ing, but  on  which  he  has  not  dwelt  at  any  length,  is  suggested  by 
an  observation  which  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  book : — 

In  this  treatise  I have  argued  upon  [i.  e.,  as  explained  in  a note,  notwith- 
standing, or  conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument]  the  principles  of  others,  not 
my  own,  and  have  omitted  what  I think  true  and  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  by  others  thought  unintelligible  or  not  true.  Thus  I have  argued 
on  the  principles  of  the  Fatalists,  which  I do  not  believe  ; and  have  omitted 
a thing  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  I do  believe — the  moral  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  actions  prior  to  all  will  whatever,  which  I apprehend  as  cer- 
tainly to  determine  the  Divine  conduct  as  speculative  truth  and  falsehood 
necessarily  determine  the  Divine  judgment. 

This  observation,  wbicb  is  perfectly  true,  and  is  gene- 
rally invested  with  less  importance  by  those  who  criticize 
Butler  than  it  deserves,  explains  many  of  his  characteristics, 
and  especially  some  which  it  must  be  admitted  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  conciliatory.  No  one  can  have  read  the 

Analogy,  even  superficially,  without  being  struck  from  time  to 
time  by  a tone  of  something  like  harshness,  and  a want  of  hu- 
manity which  occasionally  jars  upon  the  reader.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  analyse  the  causes  of  an  effect  which  is  produced  prin- 
cipally by  style  and  by  forms  of  expression;  but  every  one 
must  be  conscious,  on  laying  the  book  aside,  of  having  been  in  the 
society  of  one  whose  estimate  of  his  Maker’s  dealings  -with  man- 
kind recalls  and  suggests  that  of  the  wicked  servant  in  the  parable : — 
‘‘I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou 
hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed.”  The 
argument  constantly  seems  to  run  more  or  less  into  the  shape  of 
an  admission  that  Christianity  is  a very  horrible  thing,  followed 
■with  the  plea  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  more  hon-ible  than 
the  state  of  things  already  existing  in  the  world.  How  far 
this  is  a fair  account  of  Butler’s  theory,  or  how  far,  if  it  be  his 
theory,  the  argument  is  sound,  we  cannot  inquire  here ; but  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  to  whom  the  book  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  light,  that  a man  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
full  justice  to  principles  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  on  which  he 
argues  only  under  protest.  He  observes : — “ These  two  abstract 
principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness  being  omitted,  religion  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  view  than  merely  as  a question  of  fact.” 
No  doubt  Butler  had  a right  to  make  the  fact  look  as  hard  and  dry 
as  he  could ; and  he  is  liable  only  to  slight  blame  if  he  in  some 
degree  overstated  its  real  hardness  when  he  was  debarred,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  controversy  in  which  he  had  embarked,  from 
resorting  to  the  abstract  principles  which  he  believed  to  be 
adapted  not  merely  to  silence  objections,  but  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  conscience  and  feelings.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the 
sternness  of  the  Analogy  were  intended,  more  or  less  consciously, 
as  a sort  of  inducement  to  accept  the  principles  on  the  rejection  of 
which  it  proceeds. 

' This  observation  is  important,  not  merely  as  an  explanation 
of  a tone  in  the  Analogy  which  to  many  readers  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, but  also  for  other  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
suggests  an  inquiry  at  which  in  this  place  we  can  only 
glance,  but  which,  if  adequately  carried  out,  would  be  of 
the  highest  interest.  It  is  handled  to  some  extent  in  the 
only  one  of  the  Essays  and  Jlevmus  which  was  admitted  by  one 
set  of  critics  to  be  harmless,  whilst  it  was  allowed  by  all  to  be 
able  and  instructive — Mr.  Patteson’s  Essay  on  the  Writers  on 
Christian  Evidences.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  real  relation 
between  the  transcendental  theory  of  morality — “the  abstract 
principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness,”  to  use  Butler’s 
phrase — and  religious  orthodoxy?  In  oui-  o-wn  day,  religious 
orthodoxy  is  generally  found  in  company  -with  a belief  in  some 
form  or  other,  more  or  less  modified,  of  transcendentalism.  Few 
writers  who  would  usually  be  described  as  orthodox  base  all  our 
knowledge  on  experience,  and  refer  all  morality  to  the  principle  of 
expediency.  This  connexion,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
nor  did  it,  as  a fact,  exist  in  the  last  century  universally,  or  even 


generally.  The  names  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Paley  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  this  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Shaftesbury  on 
the  other.  It  is  quite  possible  to  argue  against  any  religious 
creed  on  the  principle  of  “the  moral  fitness  or  unfitness  of  actions 
prior  to  all  will  whatever”;  and  Butler’s  argument  in  the 
Analogy  can  only  be  made  to  reach  those  who  do  so  by  arguing  that 
the  principles  as  to  the  moral  fitness  or  unfitness  of  actions  prior  to 
all  will  whatever  do  not  reach  the  case  of  Divine  actions — that  is,  by 
surrendering  them,  as  stated  by  Butler,  altogether.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  greatest  weight  in  the  arguments  which  Butler  repeats 
on  numerous  occasions,  and  enforces  with  a gi’eat  variety  of  illus- 
trations, to  show  that  men  cannot  presume  to  j udge  of  the  actions 
of  God  as  they  would  judge  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  that,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  facts  of  life  and  the  world  as  it  is  must 
be  taken  as  final.  But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
theory  with  the  opinion,  which  Butler  held  no  less  strongly,  of  the 
moral  fitness  or  unfitness  of  actions  antecedently  even  to  the 
Divine  will.  If  such  pijnciples  exist  and  are  accessible  to  the 
human  mind,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  human 
mind  may  objeetto  the  justice  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  a Divine  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  appearance 
in  llutler  of  a disposition  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a priori  reason- 
ing— to  say,  “ It  is  in  fact  perfectly  true,  and  makes  in  my  favour, 
but  if  you,  my  opponent,  appeal  to  it,  I •sviU  show  you  that  no  human 
creature  can  presume  to  apply  it  to  anything  which  is  alleged  to  be 
a Divine  revelation.”  This  of  course  does  not  affect  the  force  of 
Butler’s  arguments  as  against  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
transcendental  theory  of  morals  and  knowledge.  A full  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  criticism  itself  is  well- 
founded,  would  be  unsuitable  both  in  character  and  in  extent  to 
these  columns ; but  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any  one 
who  ■wished  to  do  real  justice  to  Butler  to  prosecute  such  an 
inquiry. 

No  doubt  Butler  gained  a controversial  advantage  by  arguing 
on  the  premises  of  his  adversaries.  The  universal  influence  and 
lasting  popularity  of  the  Analogy  are  due  in  a great  measure  to  its 
cogency  “ ad  homines."  Controversial  advantages,  however,  are 
dearly  purchased  if  they  diminish  the  intrinsic  philosophical  merits 
of  a book,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the  observation  that  this 
was,  at  least  to  some  degree,  the  case  with  Butler.  His  celebrated 
chapter  on  the  opinion  of  Necessity  considered  as  influencing 
practice  assumes  throughout  that  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is 
absurd.  He  speaks  of  “so  absurd  a supposition  as  that  of 
universal  Necessity.”  He  does  not  directly  confute  it,  but  argues 
that  it  makes  no  practical  difference,  and  that,  even  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  not  be  adverse  to  religion.  In  a word,  though  he  does  not 
directly  say  so,  he  writes  in  such  a manner  as  to  let  his  readers  see 
that  he  views  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  solely  in 
the  light  of  antagonists  who  have  raised  a battery  against  religion 
and  morality,  and  he  directs  all  his  efforts  to  show  that  their  efforts 
have  failed.  It  is  usual  to  quote  this  chapter  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  and  an  exaltation  of  practice  at  the  expense  of  theory, 
which  is  irrational  and  not  favoiuable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Mr.  Napier,  for  instance,  says ; — 

The  experience  of  the  conduct  of  Providence  at  present  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  convince  the  Fatalist  that  his  scheme  of  necessity  is  misapplied  when 
applied  to  the  subject  of  religion.  Every  practical  application  of  it  ends  in 
absurdity. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  purpose.  Neither  Butler  nor  Mr.  Napier 
seem  to  see  that  you  do  not  prove  a system  of  philosophy  to  be 
absurd  by  showing  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  either 
irreligious  or  immoral.  Butler  most  truly  argues  that  Fatalism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity  (for  he  does  not  draw  that  distinction 
between  the  two  on  which  Mr.  MiU  has  insisted),  would  not,  if  it 
were  true,  conflict  ■with  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  religion  and 
morals.  Why,  then,  regard  it  with  enmity,  treat  it  as  absurd,  and 
insinuate,  by  the  whole  cast  and  tone  of  the  chapter,  that  it  is 
nothing  better  than  an  unskilful  attack  upon  religion  and  morality  ? 
Mr.  Napier  observes : — 

We  should  not  perhaps  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  hold 
what  is  stric%  and  properly  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  both  in  philosophy  and 
religion,  and  accept  it  rather  as  a help  than  a hindrance  to  their  moral  life. 

He  ought  not  only  not  to  overlook  that  fact,  but  to  give  it  the 
prominence  which  it  deserves,  and  to  add  that  those  who  hold  this 
doctrine  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  either  morality 
or  religion  can  be  set  in  a proper  light.  The  name  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  ought  to  have  prevented  Mr.  Napier  from  saying  baldly 
that  “ the  scheme  of  necessity  is  misapplied  when  applied  to  the 
subject  of  religion.”  Edwards  was  as  close  a thinker,  and  in  his 
own  way  as  strict  and  pious  a man,  as  Butler  himself,  and  since 
his  time  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  has  been  held  by  writers  not 
inferior  to  him  in  ability.  The  doctrine  of  Necessity  means  no 
more  than  that,  if  every  circumstance  connected  with  a man’s 
choice  under  pai’ticular  circumstances  were  perfectly  known,  his 
course  of  conduct  could  be  predicted  ■with  certainty.  The  fact  that 
he  has  no  consciousness  of  any  external  compulsion  shows  merely 
that,  in  the  one  case  of  causation  of  which  we  do  by  intimate  expe- 
rience know  the  nature,  the  causes  do  not  compel  the  effect. 
This  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  cause  and  effect 
are  only  other  words  for  antecedence  and  sequence,  but 
it  does  not  in  any  way  whatever  interfere  with  religion  or  morals. 
A bad  man  does  not  cease  to  be  a bad  man  because  you  know  he 
is  bad,  nor  does  your  knowledge  affect  your  reasons  for  punishing 
him.  The  notion  that,  by  analysing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“ freedom,”  you  endanger  morality,  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be 
to  fear  that  the  analysis  of  water  would  disincline  people  to  drink. 
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An  exact  acquaintance  witli  all  the  mental  steps  by  which  Palmer 
came  to  poison  his  victims  no  more  diminishes  my  inclination  to 
hang  him,  than  the  knowledge  that  water  consists  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  prevents  me  from  drinking  when  I am  thirsty.  It  is  a 
real  defect  in  Butler  that  he  did  not  deal  candidly  with  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  nor  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  itself  and 
the  bad  uses  to  which  hasty  persons  might  apply  it.  His  chapter 
on  the  subject  is  open  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism  as  might  be 
applied  to  a man  who  thought  he  had  tripped  up  Berkeley’s  theory 
about  matter  by  showing  (as  it  would  be  easy  to  show)  that  a 
consistent  disciple  ,of  Berkeley  would  act  towards  matter  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  doubt  he  would,  and  if  Berkeley  was 
right,  so  he  ought  to  do.  No  doubt  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  is 
perfectly  reconcileable  with  religion.  So  much  the  better  for  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity. 

Mr.  N apier  takes  part  very  elaborately  in  a well-known  and  some- 
what difficult  controversy  on  the  question  whether  Butler  rightly 
understood  the  doctrine  of  probability,  or.whether  he  confounded 
what  has  been  called  probability  before  and  probability  after  the 
fact — a distinction  which  would,  perhaps,  be  better  denoted  by 
the  words  “ probability”  and  “ chance.”  This  controversy  arises  out 
of  a chapter  “ on  the  supposed  presumption  against  a revelation 
considered  as  miraculous,”  in  the  course  of  which  Butler  discusses 
the  question  whether  there  is  any  peculiar  presumption  from 
analogy  against  miracles,  after  the  settlement  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a course  of  nature.  Mr.  Napier’s  explanation  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  Butler’s  whole  statement,  and  is  probably 
better  suited  for  oral  delivery  than  for  publication  in  its  present 
form.  Though  on  the  whole,  and  in  a somewhat  cumbrous  way, 
it  appears  to  come  pretty  neaid}’'  to  a true  conclusion,  we 
do  not  think  that  it  either  clearly  apprehends  the  objection 
urged  against  Butler,  or  entirely  frees  him  from  the  charge 
of  having  overlooked  a rather  obscure  distinction  which,  after 
all,  was  not  essential  to  his  argument.  Butler  is  arguing  on 
the  question  whether  there  is  any  peculiar  presumption  against 
miracles — such  a presumption  “ as  would  render  them  in  any  sort 
incredible  ” ; probably  he  meant  to  add,  whatever  specific  evidence 
might  be  alleged  in  their  favour.  In  other  words,  he  is  con- 
sidering whether  there  is  any  d 2}riori  reason  which  dispenses  us 
from  examining  the  evidence  in  favour  of  an  alleged  miracle. 
That,  at  least,  is  Mr.  Napier’s  view  of  his  meaning.  Every  one 
in  the  present  day  would  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Hume  himself  would  probably  have  done  so  if  he  had  had 
it  properly  put  before  him.  The  opposite  opinion  is  so  ob- 
viously unphilosophical  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it 
can  be  held.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  fall  into  mistakes  in 
arguing  against  a wrong  opinion,  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
Butler  has  done  so  in  this  instance,  though  the  mistake,  if  it  is 
one,  is  not  very  material  to  his  argument,  and  lies  rather  in  expres- 
sion than  in  thought.  He  says — 

There  is  a very  strong  presumption  against  common  speculative  truths, 
and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is 
overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There  is  a presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  story  of  Cassar  or  of  any  other  man.  For  suppose  a number  of 
facts,  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof,  should 
happen  to  come  into  one’s  thoughts,  every  one  would,  without  any  possible 
doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  false. 

In  the  next  chapter,  speaking  of  objections  to  revealed  doc- 
trines, he  says — 

But  is  it  not  self-evident  that  internal  improbabilities  of  all  kinds 
weaken  extenial  probable  proof  ? Doubtless  ; but  to  what  practical  purpose 
can  this  be  alleged  here,  when  it  has  been  proved  before  that  real  internal 
improbabilities  which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty  are  overcome  by  the 
most  ordinary  testimony. 

The  improbability  of  which  he  is  speaking  in  this  last  passage  is  the 
improbability  that  a passage  of  Scripture,  said  to  be  prophetic  of  a 
certain  event,  should  really  be  so,  because,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  expressed.  As  to  this,  he  truly  says,  “ We  scarce 
know  what  are  improbabilities  but  he  had  already  contended  that 
a great  internal  improbability,  rising  even  to  moral  certainty,  may  be 
overcome  by  almost  any  evidence.  It  seems  to  be  clear,  from  these 
two  passages,  that  Butler  supposed  that  the  chance  against  any 
common  event — against,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  a man  dressed 
in  such  a manner  should  at  such  a day,  hour,  and  minute  be  seated 
in  such  a chair,  reading  such  a sentence  in  such  a book — is  “ a real 
internal  improbability  rising  even  to  moral  certainty,”  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  is  such  an  improbability  that  a man  who  has  had 
his' head  cut  off  should  cany  it  about  in  his  hands.  This  further 
appears  from  his  observation  that,  if  any  set  of  facts — such,  for 
instance,  as  those  which  we  have  suggested — were  to  come  into 
our  minds  without  proof,  “ every  one  would,  without  any  possible 
doubt,  cmclude  them  to  be  false."  Surely  he  would  be  rash  if  he 
did.  There  is  a great  difference  between  concluding  that  an 
assertion  is  false  and  concluding  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
truth,  and  the  difference  between  these  two  conclusions  leads  to 
the  very  distinction  which  Butler  appears  to  have  overlooked. 

Probability,  or  likelihood,  as  Butler  himself  observes,  means 
ultimately  the  resemblance  of  an  event  to  that  course  of  things  to 
which  we  are  accustomed;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  word 
“probable,”  as  its  form  shows,  means  capable  of  being  proved  or 
certified.  Chance,  on  the  other  hand,  means  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance.  Suppose  there  are  a million  and  one 
balls  in  a bag,  one  of  which  is  to  be  drawn  out.  The  chance 
against  the  drawing  of  any  one  is  a million  to  one.  The  probability 
that  any  one  of  the  whole  series  will  be  drawn  is  not  capable  of 
being  numerically  expressed.  When  the  drawing  has  taken  place, 


it  will  be  as  easy  to  prove  that  any  one  number  has  been  drawn  as 
that  any  other  has  been  drawn.  We  know  that  one  ball  will  be 
drawn  and  a million  left,  that  we  should  accept  the  same  degree 
of  evidence  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  one  of  the  million 
and  one  possible  events,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  predict  the 
occurrence  of  any  one  rather  than  that  of  any  other.  We 
express  this  by  saying  that  the  chance  is  a million  to  one 
against  any  particular  ball,  but  that  the  statement  that  any  given , 
ball  has  been  taken  is  in  no  degree  hard  to  prove  or  im- 
probable. The  reason  of  this  is  that  to  take  a ball  from 
a bag,  and  to  identify  it  by  a number  or  otherwise,  and  to  report 
that  number  correctly,  is  a very  simple  matter.  Suppose  that  two 
men  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  that  we  were  told  that  one  of  the 
two  was  to  be  brought  to  life  afterwards.  It  would  be  an  even 
chance  which  of  the  two  was  brought  to  life,  but  the  improbability 
of  the  event  is  so  great  that  hardly  any  evidence  could  prove  it. 
These  cases  show  the  difference  between  a probability  and  a 
chance.  In  each  case,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  chance, 
we  assume  an  event  which  is  to  happen — the  taking  of  a ball  from 
a bag,  or  the  raising  of  a dead  man  to  life.  This  assumption  being 
made,  the  calculation  of  the  chance  is  matter  of  arithmetic.  But 
the  probability  of  the  event  depends  on  experience,  which  shows 
that  some  events  do  and  that  others  do  not  resemble  the  common 
course  of  things.  The  chance  selection  of  a particular  ball  out  of 
a great  number  does  resemble  the  common  course  of  things.  The 
restoration  of  a dead  man  to  life  does  not.  Hence,  irrespectively  of 
the  question  of  chance,  we  call  the  one  event  probable  and  the 
other  improbable,  and  Butler’s  expressions  quoted  above  appear  to 
leave  this  distinction  out  of  sight.  If  he  had  had  it  fully  before 
him,  he  would  hardly  have  said  that  almost  any  evidence  would 
“ overcome  a real  internal  improbability,  rising  even  to  moral  cer- 
tainty.” All  that  such  evidence  will  really  do  is  to  prove  that  an 
ordinary  event  took  place,  against  which  there  was  a great  chance 
before  it  happened.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here, 
but  which  any  one  may  see  for  himself  who  chooses  to  read  Butler’s 
argument  and  a letter  of  Mr.  Mansel’s  in  which  it  is  ingeni- 
ously explained,  this  misapprehension  is  of  httle  practical  impor- 
tance. Butler  vfas  so  cautious  and  circumspect  that  he  scarcely 
ever  made  a mistake,  and,  if  he  did,  he  instinctively  avoided  its 
consequences. 

In  conclusion,  an  observation  may  be  made  on  the  Analogy 
which  is  capable  of  wide  expansion,  and  which  deserves  attention 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  can  properly  prosecute  theological 
inquiries.  A careful  student  of  the  Analogy  can  hardly  avoid  the 
reflection.  What  would  come  of  taking  Butler  at  his  word  ? 
Is  he  not,  in  point  of  fact,  taken  at  his  word  by  a far  larger 
number  of  persons  than  might  be  supposed  to  do  so  ? Butler 
wrote  in  and  for  an  age  which  he  considered  as  eminently 
licentious,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  From  the  advertisement 
to  the  conclusion  there  appear  traces  of  a continual  consciousness 
that  he  had  to  do  with  those  who  were  enemies  to  religion 
because  they  rebelled  against  morality.  He  says,  writing  in  May 
1736:  — 

It  is  come,  I know  not  how,  to  he  taken  for  granted  hy  many  persons  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a subject  for  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at 
length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And,  accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  if,  in 
the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  amongst  all  people  of  discernment, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  having  so  long  interrupted  the 
pleasures  of  the  world. 

And  the  final  result  of  his  whole  argument  is,  that  thus  much  at 
least  must  be  conceded,  even  by  those  who  believe  neither  in 
free  will  nor  in  transcendental  morality — that  there  is  such  a 
probability  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  thpt  they  ought  to  act 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  and  that  the  doubtfulness  in 
which  the  matter  is  left  may  itself  be  an  element  in  the  probation 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  subject  them.  This  would  con- 
stitute a real  obligation  to  the  practices  of  religion,  and  to  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law.  Had  Butler  lived  in  these  days, 
he  might  perhaps  have  found  occasion  to  remark  that  this  is 
precisely  the  conclusion  which  a large  number  of  people  actually 
have  adopted — that  they  do  observe  the  practices  of  religion,  and 
do  admit  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  that  they  combine  with 
this  admission  the  keenest  desire  for  information  upon  all  matters 
of  fact  relevant  to  the  subject,  such  as  the  true  character  of  the 
Bible,  the  historical  events  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  degree  in  which  human  speculations  have  been 
mixed  with  Divine  revelations,  and  the  like.  All  these  inquiries 
are,  upon  Butler’s  principles,  perfectly  legitimate,  and  they  are 
the  natural  complement  of  that  state  of  provisional  and,  so  to 
speak,  prudential  belief  which  he  did  so  much  to  inculcate.  It 
would  be  unfair  in  the  last  degree  to  insinuate  that  he  inculcated 
nothing  more.  His  sermons  were  addressed  to  a different  class 
and  written  in  a different  tone,  but  on  that  point  we  must  not 
trespass. 


CRABBE’S  TALES  OF  THE  HALL.* 

SO  long  as  poets  only  write  occasional  pieces,  and  come  quickly 
to  an  end  of  what  they  have  to  say,  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  manage  with  no  other  subject  than  their  own  feelings,  sorrows, 
or  fancies.  But  if  they  are  to  make  a sustained  effort,  they  must 
have  a subject  external  to  themselves,  which  they  propose  to  treat 
in  the  manner  that  pleases  them.  Epic  poets  choose  subjects 
great  enough  for  epics,  and  idyllic  poets  choose  such  subjects  as 

* Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe.  London  : John  Murray. 
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aro  suitable  for  idyls — tliat  is,  tales  of  human  adventure  or 
suffering  where  the  interest  is  not  quite  up  to  the  higher  level  of 
the  epic.  Of  these  subjects  none  aro  more  natural  to  the  modern 
mind  than  talcs  of  contemporary  life.  The  same  feelings  which 
prompt  us  to  depict  ourselves  in  prose  fiction  also  lead  us  to 
describe  in  verse  incidents  chosen  from  that  daily  life  in 
which  we  take  so  strong  an  interest.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
these  incidents  of  daily  and  hourly  life  may  be  treated  in  very 
diflerent  ways,  accortliug  to  the  bias  of  the  mind  that  treats  them. 
The  poet  may  stand  in  a hundred  diflerent  relations  to  the  charac- 
ters whom  he  introduces  into  his  tale.  He  may,  for  instance,  make 
them  and  their  story  the  vehicle  for  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
They  may  come  to  bo  almost  lost  in  their  narrator,  as,  for 
example,  the  persons  described  in  the  Excursion  are  lost  and 
swallowed  up  in  Wordsworth.  There  is  not  much  of  incident  in 
these  stories  of  the  Excursion,  there  is  not  much  that  can  be 
called  distinctively  poetry  in  the  treatment,  but  there  is  an 
unending  flux  of  poetical  philosophy,  very  lengthily,  but  some- 
times powerfully,  expressed.  In  Enoch  Arden  Mr.  Tennyson 
seldom  wanders  away  from  the  tale  he  has  to  tell,  but  he  always, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  better  passages,  gives  his  tale  a poetical  form. 
He  is  the  poet  telling  a tale,  whereas  Wordsworth  is  a poet 
seeking  in  the  outlines  of  a tale  the  form  or  excuse  for  his  philo- 
sophical  meditations.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  both  of 
them  a writer  of  a wholly  different  turn — a poet  who  tells  a tale  as 
a tale  and  nothing  more,  who  looks  on  it  neither  as  the  vehicle  of 
philosophy  nor  of  poetry,  but  who  simply  tries  to  produce  fiction 
in  metre.  The  merits  of  Crabbe  are  great  when  once  we  take 
him  on  the  level  where  he  himself  was  content  to  stand.  He 
was  not  a philosopher,  nor  in  any  high  sense  a poet,  but 
he  could  tell  a tale,  and  he  had  a very  just  perception  of 
the  consequences  which  ou^ht  to  follow  on  the  attempt 
to  tell  a tale  in  verse.  He  knew  when  metre  was  a 
gain  and  when  it  was  a loss  to  him.  Perhaps,  in  mere  power 
of  conceiving  character  and  arranging  incidents,  he  was 
about  equal  to  Miss  Austen  as  a writer  of  fiction,  and  nu- 
merous points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  writers  will  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  one  who  will  compare  their  respective 
works.  In  some  respects,  verse,  as  a vehicle  for  narration,  rises 
above  prose,  and  then  Crabbe  is  superior  to  Miss  Austen.  In 
many  and  in  more  respects,  prose  is  a better  vehicle  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fictitious  narrative  than  verse  is,  and  in  these  respects 
Miss  Austen  rises  above  Crabbe.  Verse  is  briefer,  more  taking, 
more  incisive  than  prose.  It  drives  little  epigrammatic  points 
more  directly  home.  It  arrests  the  attention  to  conversation  and 
incidents  by  the  artificial  construction  of  metre  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  characters  are  less  drawn  out,  mistakes,  blunders,  and  oddi- 
ties are  less  shaded  off,  the  tone  of  everything  is.much  further  from 
the  tone  of  real  life.  It  is  a greater  effort  to  keep  up  with  verse  than 
with  prose ; it  is  harder  to  understand,  and  it  makes  us  exert  our- 
selves to  fill  up  the  blanks  it  leaves.  Therefore,  nan-ative  in 
verse,  as  mere  narrative,  will  never  be  so  popular  as  narrative  in 
prose,  and  Miss  Austen  has  a hundred  readers  where  Crabbe  has 
one. 

The  Tales  of  the  Hall  were  published  when  Crabbe  was  an 
elderly  man,  and  were  not  only  recognised  at  once  as  among  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  of  his  productions,  but  as  embodying  in  a 
moderate  compass  all  his  leading  views  of  life  and  morals.  They 
had  been  gradually  worked  out  during  many  years,  and  were 
touched  and  retouched  until  they  satisfied  his  judgment.  They 
summed  up  to  him  and  to  his  readers  the  fruits  of  his  ex- 
perience and  of  his  feeling,  and  it  is  one  of  their  great  charms 
that  they  exhibit  with  so  much  fidelity  and  simplicity  what  their 
author  had  learnt  to  thmk  of  men  and  women  in  the  sphere  of 
English  life  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Crabbe’s  view  of  the 
world  was  not  what  would  generally  be  called  a poetical  view.  It 
seemed  to  him  a place  full  of  stupid  mistakes,  bungles,  and  errors. 
The  men  he  paints  are  easily  led  away  by  temptation,  the  facile 
prey  of  deceit,  full  of  meanness  as  well  as  of  better  things,  silly  in 
their  religion  as  in  their  worldly  conduct,  and  in  every  way  a very 
unheroic  set.  His  women  are  almost  all  weak,  and  almost  all 
coquettes.  That  women  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  and  mean 
what  they  do  not  say,  was  the  great  truth  which  sixtjr  years  of 
observation  of  the  female  sex  had  taught  him.  No  one,  he  thought, 
need  expect  to  be  happy  in  this  world ; for,  if  worse  misfortunes  do 
not  overtake  him,  his  own  folly  and  the  folly  of  his  neighbours 
assure  him  a constant  crop  of  troubles.  There  are  some  very  bad 
women  in  the  world,  he  lets  us  know,  though  he  very  seldom 
notices  them ; and  a great  many  bad  men,  of  whom  village  ruffians 
moved  his  deepest  anger  and  pity,  and  village  fanatics  his  deepest 
scorn.  But  the  world,  as  a whole,  is  not  so  much  bad  as  silly,  and 
life  is  not  so  much  terrible  as  trivial  and  disappointing.  Still,  the 
gloom  is  relieved  by  some  bright  spots.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
family  afi'ection,  and  especially  there  is  the  unfailing  kindness  of 
those  bound  to  each  other  by  near  ties  of  blood.  As  to  husbands 
and  wives,  Crabbe’s  philosophy  seems  to  have  revealed  to  him 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  fated  to  get  tired  of  each 
other.  That  love,  in  the  long  run,  discovers  its  own  mistake,  was 
almost  an  axiom  with  himj  but  he  is  never  tired  of  painting 
the  effusive  affection  of  English  sisters,  or  the  reserved 
but  trustworthy  friendship  of  English  brothers.  Life,  too, 
was  to  him  full  of  quiet  fun.  He  saw  the  oddities,  the  queerness, 
the  little  ludicrous  follies  and  vanities  of  ordinary  people,  and  he 
loved  to  laugh  at  them  in  a shrewd  gentle  way.  There  was  a 
comedy  of  errors  going  on  all  around  him  j and  although  he  de- 
plored the  errors,  he  enjoyed  the  comedy.  Lastly,  he  had  a pro- 


found belief  in  the  healing  and  sustaining  power  of  religion.  He 
had  very  little  theological  deptli,  but  lie  had  an  abiding  conviction 
that  people  who  tried  to  bo  good  Christians  wore  the  only  happy 
people,  and  that  somehow  their  miseries  and  tJieir  sufferings  were 
always  made  up  to  them.  A man  wlio  views  life  in  such  a 
temper  views  it,  on  the  whole,  aright.  Crabbe’s  notions  are 
sound  notions.  There  is  much  crime  and  misery,  and  much  fun 
in  the  world ; and  religion,  if  it  can  but  bo  got  of  the  right  sort, 
is  a pearl  of  great  price.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  such  a view. 
It  may  not  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  rural  society  in 
modern  England,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  unassailable. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a view  of  life  which  eminently  suits  the 
teller  of  tales.  Crabbe’s  pljilosophy  gave  a thread  on  which  he 
could  easily  string  together  the  incidents  of  a story.  And  he  had 
also  a keen  sense  of  how  a story  ought  to  be  told,  when  to  be  brief 
and  when  to  be  lengthy,  how  fai’  to  be  comic  and  how  far  to  be 
pathetic,  how  far  description  can  really  describe,  and  what  ex- 
pressions will  best  convey  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  attributed.  He  very  rarely  fails  in  the  management  of 
his  machinery,  and  in  none  of  his  stories  is  there  any  uncertainty 
as  to  the  sort  of  persons  of  whom  he  is  speaking.  He  generally 
sets  himself  to  work  out  a lesson,  and  although  he  often  chooses 
to  work  out  lessons  of  a very  humble  kind,  he  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing home  to  us  the  lesson,  such  as  it  is.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
Tales  of  the  Hall  ia  caWedL  “Belay  has  Bangers.”  The  moral  is, 
that  weak  young  men,  when  they  are  engaged,  had  better  many 
quickly,  or  they  will  flirt  with  some  one  else  until  they  lose  their 
old  love.  This  is  not  a very  elevating  subj  ect  for  a poet  to  take,  but 
it  is  a truth  of  daily  life,  and,  having  set  himself  to  illustrate  it, 
Crabbe  enforces  it  with  great  point  and  vivacity.  At  the  outset  of 
the  story  he  does  indeed  indulge  himself  with  an  excursus  dis- 
proportionately long  on  the  true  meaning  of  a lady’s  “ No.”  This 
is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which  he  displays  an  almost 
comical  earnestness.  He  is  never  more  business-like  and  serious 
than  when  he  unfolds  his  reasons  for  not  believing  too  hastily 
what  women  say.  Having  deeply  considered  the  great  subject  of 
female  coquetry  and  the  best  means  of  foiling  it,  he  gives  his 
fellow-men  the  benefits  of  his  experience,  and  in  passages  like  the 
following  he  places  on  record  his  conviction  that  men  need  not  be 
too  fainthearted : — 

A downright  No  ! would  make  a man  despair, 

Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair  ; 

But  “ No  ! because  I'm  very  happy  now, 

Because  I dread  th’  irrevocable  vow', 

Because  I fear  papa  will  not  approve. 

Because  I love  not — no,  I cannot  love  ; 

Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a jest. 

Because— in  short,  a single  life  is  best ; ” 

A No ! when  back’d  by  reasons  of  such  force. 

Invites  approach,  and  wll  recede  of  course. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour’s  sake. 

Will  some  defence  or  its  appearance  make  ; 

On  first  approach  there’s  much  resistance  made. 

And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  hold  parade  ; 

With  lofty  looks,  and  threat’nings  stern  and  proud, 

“ Come,  if  y'ou  dare,”  is  said  in  language  loud. 

But  if  th’  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 

“ Come,”  says  the  yielding  party,  “ if  you  w'ill  ; ” 

Then  each  the  other’s  valiant  acts  approve,  ■ 

And  twine  their  laui-els  in  a wreath  of  love. 

But  as  soon  as  he  has  got  over  this  prelude,  which  he  has  length- 
ened from  a sense  of  duty  to  poor  creatures  who  otherwise  might 
not  know  when  their  mistress  was  prepared  to  yield,  he  goes  on 
rapidly  with  his  tale,  and  in  a few  lines  exposes  the  temptation  to 
which  his  hero  is  subjected.  He  goes  to  stay  at  a large  house 
where  there  is  a niece  of  the  steward.  This  young  woman  meets 
Henry  in  one  of  the  large  vacant  rooms,  and  this  is  the  way  in 
which  she  manages  to  captivate  him : — 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 

To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 

Where  she  beheld  our  Youth,  and  frighten’d  ran. 

And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance. 

And  Still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  ? 

Nay',  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  ? — I know  not ; doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why'  need  we  be  afraid  ? 

And  when  a girl’s  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny’s  were,  what  would  ymu  have  her  do  ? 

Eeseived  herself,  a decent  youth  to  find. 

And  just  he  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 

And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 

Then  at  each  other — what  the  evil  done  ? 

In  a few  lines  we  have  here  the  whole  situation  before  us,  and  it 
is  given  with  a rapidity  which  prose  could  not  possibly  equal. 
Prose  requires  that  the  padding  of  the  story  should  be  done  at 
length,  and  many  pages  of  a novel  would  be  requhed  to  explain 
the  seeming  chances  by  which  Fanny  contrived  to  throw  herself 
in  the  visitor’s  way.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  begins  to  compare 
Cecilia,  his  old  love,  with  Fanny,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he 
regarded  them  are  given  with  admirable  life  and  brevity ; — 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind, 

But  oft  he  wish’d  her,  like  his  Fanny',  Idnd ; 

Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  vain. 

And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain ; 

Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love. 

But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 

Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word. 

And  then  prepared  to  haU  her"  bosom’s  lord. 
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Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow’d, 

To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud ; 

But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh. 

Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity  ; 

But  this  poor  maiden,  everj'  day  and  hour, 

Would  by  fresh  kindness  feed  the  growing  power  ; 

And  he  indulged,  vain  being  ! in  the  joy. 

That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy  ; 

A present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly,  ■ 

Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story,  but  these  extracts  show  the  power 
which  Crabhe  had  of  making  verse  serve  his  purposes.  He  does 
by  means  of  it  what  he  could  not  have  done  in  prose.  What  he 
writes  can  scarcely  he  called  poetry.  Pi-ose  could  produce  exactly 
the  same  impression.  Miss  Austen,  for  example,  could  have 
sketched  Cecilia,  and  Panny,  and  Henry’s  feelings  towards  both, 
so  that,  as  a description  of  character  and  feeling,  there  would  have 
been  no  difference  between  her  sketch  and  that  of  Crabhe.  But 
verse,  and  his  command  of  verse,  enable  Crabhe  to  draw  the  sketch 
in  a much  briefer  and  more  effective  way ; and  a command  of  verse, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  purposes  it  may  serve,  are  part  of  the 
poet’s  art,  if  not  a very  high  part.  But  it  would  be  imfair  to  say 
that  Crabbe  was  only  in  this  sense  a poet.  He  often  gives  vent 
to  feelings  that  every  one  would  call  poetical.  More  especially 
the  poetical  sentiment  was  awakened  in  him  by  the  contrast 
between  man  and  nature — by  the  indifference  with  which  nature 
regards  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  changes  which  man 
sees  in  natm-e  according  to  his  ovm  state.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  describing  Henry’s  feelings  as  he  looks  on  the  scenes 
where  at  the  beginning  of  his  visit  he  used  to  see  Cecilia  in 
everything,  and  where  he  now  sees  the  record  of  his  loss,  are  full 
of  pathos  and  of  a quaint  poetical  observation : — 

That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent. 

When  the  sad  lover  to  the  chamber  went, 

To  think  on  what  had  passed,  to  grieve  and  to  repent ; 

Early  he  rose,  and  look’d  with  many  a sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fill’d  the  eastern  sky ; 

Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 

To  haU  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  : 

But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 

He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 

And  the  cold  stream  curl’d  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale  ; 

On  the  right  side  the  youth  a wood  survey’d. 

With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade  ; 

Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 

In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love, 

When  now  the  young  are  rear’d,  and  when  the  old. 

Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold — 

Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men, 

Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen  ; 

Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 

Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter’d  on  the  lea  ; 

And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 

And  slowly  blacken’d  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 

All  these  were  sad  in  natui'e,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 

And  of  his  mind — he  ponder’d  for  a while. 

Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a hon-ow’d  smile. 

The  notion  of  a lover  finding  things  more  dreary  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  time  when  the  young  birds  had  just  been  fledged, 
could  only  have  occurred  to  a man  as  fond  of  watching  rural  sights 
and  sounds  as  Crabbe  was,  but  it  also  could  only  have  occurred  to 
a man  who  watched  the  common  operations  of  nature  with  a 
sympathetic  interest.  In  one  of  the  earlier  tales  he  describes  his 
own  early  youth  while  pretending  to  describe  the  youth  of  one 
of  the  characters  of  his  fiction,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  feeling 
and  the  nicety  of  his  observation  are  attested  by  the  confession 
of  humiliation  which  he  underwent  under  the  unconcern  of  the 
wild  birds  around  him : — 

I loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before 
About  the  rooks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 

Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray. 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I lost  my  way  ; 

For  then  ’twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 

And  aU  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath  ; 

Here  had  I favourite  stations,  where  I stood 
And  heard  the  munnurs  of  the  ocean-flood. 

With  not  a sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew. 

Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied, 

And  mock’d  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride. 

The  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Crabbe  are  exhibited  in 
these  lines.  Most  of  the  lines  are  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous,  and 
the  feeling  described  in  them  rises  above  his  usual  height.  But 
the  line, 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I lost  my  way, 
is  an  instance  of  that  almost  childish  love  of  little  turns  of 
language  and  plays  tipon  words  which  was  so  happily  ridiculed  in 
H(^ected  Addresses,  it  was  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  when  the 
sham  Crabbe  of  the  Addresses  was  made  to  say,  of  the  lamps  lit 
in  the  evening,  that  they 

Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start. 

Crabbe  was  seldom  more  successful  than  when  describing  the 
characters  he  introduces  to  us.  Ordinarily  prose  narration  breaks 
down  here,  and  the  description  of  heroes  and  heroines,  and  even 
of  comic  characters,  is  proverbially  tedious.  But  verse,  with  its 
superior  liveliness  and  brevity,  can  succeed,  although  prose  fails. 
There  are  many  excellent  sketches  of  character  which  Crabbe 
manages  to  give  in  a few  lines,  and  he  is  especially  successful 
where  he  is  intentionally  comic.  A lover  described  in  “ The 
Sisters  ” may  serve  as  an  example : — 


Thus,  thinking  much,  hut  hiding  what  he  thought, 

The  prudent  lover  Lucy’s  favour  sought, 

And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art ; 

And  his  appear’d  a gentle,  guileless  heart ; 

Such  she  respected ; true,  her  sister  found 
His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round. 

Too  cool  and  inexpressive  ; such  a face 
Where  you  could  nothing  mark’d  or  manly  trace. 

But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind. 

And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind  ; 

His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet. 

His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat. 

Jane  said  he  wanted  courage  ; Lucy  drew 
Ho  ill  from  that,  though  she  believed  it  too  ; 

“ It  is  religious,  J ane,  be  not  severe  ” ; 

“ Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religious  fear.” 

Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 

A man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 

This  is  a picture  of  a young  man  which  immediately  commends 
itself  to  us  as  consistent  and  complete ; and  yet  his  inveterate 
snobbishness,  and  the  different  feelings  he  awakens  in  the  tamer 
and  the  more  romantic  sister  respectively,  are  touched  off  in  a 
very  short  space.  But  perhaps  the  best  sketch  in  the  Tales 
is  drawn  from  still  humbler  life,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
one  except  an  incumbent  of  an  agricultural  parish  could  have 
painted  the  village  swell  so  graphically  as  Crabbe  paints  his 
William  Bailey : — 

But  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 

He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read  ; 

Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 

By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

Black  p^'ted  locks  his  polish’d  forehead  press’d  ; 

His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confess’d  : 

His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  convey’d  ; 

Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid. 

When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  wills  betray’d. 

The  lighter  damsels  call’d  his  manner  prim, 

And  laugh’d  at  virtue  so  array’d  in  him  ; 

But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  well  replied. 

And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  tried. 

Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees  and  jokes ; 

Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  love. 

To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove  ; 

When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walk’d  along. 

How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their  song  ; 

In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste, 

M’^as  rvith  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 

And  Absolon  had  been,  had  Absolon  been  chaste. 

Tlie  picture,  however,  is  not  complete  without  the  addition  of  the 
lines  in  which  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  keeps  company 
describes  him.  She  is  rather  inclined  to  be  smart  and  vain,  for 
which  he  rebukes  her,  on  which  she  fires  up  and  replies : — 

“ And  what  is  proud,”  said  Frances,  “ but  to  stand 
Singing  in  church  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 

Looking  at  heaven  above,  as  if  to  bring 
The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing  ? 

And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill. 

And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill ! 

For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a rule. 

And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school.” 

This  is  amusing,  and,  indeed,  Crabbe  is  hardly  ever  dull.  Ha 
seldom  interests  us  profoimdly,  but  he  tells  tales  in  verse  which 
are  readable  as  tales,  and  very  few  writers  of  tales  in  verse  have 
done  this.  He  entertains,  interests,  and  diverts  us,  and  sometimes 
thrills  us  with  a touch  of  unexpected  power  or  poetry.  But  he  is 
not  widely  read,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  will  be.  Fiction 
in  verse,  as  fiction,  is  not  equal  to  fiction  in  prose,  and  he  is  not 
great  enough  as  a poet  to  make  his  tales  read  for  their  poetry. 
The  Excursion  is  dreary  and  prolix,  but  it  breathes  the  spirit  of 
a great  mind,  and  is  full  of  flashes  of  high  and  unquestionable 
poetry.  We  cannot  know  what  Wordsworth  was  unless  we  read 
and  study  it.  But  then  it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  much 
trouble  and  pain  to  understand  Wordsworth,  whereas  reading  or 
not  reading  Crabbe  is  only  like  reading  or  not  reading  an  excellent 
but  forgotten  novel.  It  is  pleasant  and  admirable  if  we  take  it 
up,  but  it  remains  almost  an  accident  whether  we  take  it  up 
or  not. 


ROBERTSON’S  LECTURES  ON  HISTORY.* 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  is,  we  believe.  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Dublin,  and 
he  has  published  a volume  containing  some  of  the  lectures  which 
he  has  recently  delivered.  The  subjects  of  them  are — the  history 
of  Spain  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  biography  of  Chateaubriand, 
and  the  Secret  Societies  of  modern  times.  These  subjects  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  one  another.  But  they 
are  all  of  them  interesting,  and  a Professor  is  not  bound  to  keep  to 
one  subject.  Mr.  Robertson,  however,  is  anxious  to  show  that  he 
is  not  a mere  desrdtory  lecturer,  and  that  there  is  “ a thread  of 
unity”  which  rims  through  them  all,  and  by  which  they  are 
closely  bound  together.  The  histoiy  of  Spain,  he  thinks,  is  to  be 
viewed  with  reference  to  that  of  France  j and  in  both  countries 
the  revolutionary  movement,  with  its  causes  and  its  issues,  is  the 
gi-eat  subject  which  engages  his  attention.  The  history  of  Spain 
in  the  eighteenth  centui-y  explains  the  revolutions  which  took 
place  in  the  nineteenth.  Chateaubriand,  again,  is  connected  with 

* Lectures  on  some  Subjects  of  Modern  History  and  Biography,  delivered 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  iS6o—iS6/^..  By  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  Dublin:  Kelly.  1864. 
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Spain  and  its  revolution,  because  he  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
French  intervention  in  1823,  which,  Mr.  llobertson  thinks,  first 
broke  the  furious  onset  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  enabled  the 
Catholic  majority  ultimately  to  regain  their  power.  And,  lastly, 
the  Secret  Societies  are  connected  with  both  Spain  and  I’rance, 
because  they  had  so  much  to  do  with  revolution  m both  countries. 
‘‘  Thus,”  he  says,  “ we  see  Spain,  Chateaubriand,  and  Secret 
Societies  are  closely  connected.”  The  close  connexion  seems  rather 
far-fetched.  In  reality,  we  take  it,  it  was  an  afterthought ; for 
the  several  subjects  are  treated  each  on  its  own  grounds,  and  show 
no  signs  of  the  artificial  and  forced  turn  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  them  in  order  to  make  out  that  there  was  much 
in  common  between  them.  But  an  author  thinks  that  greater 
dignity  is  given  to  his  work  by  its  being  regarded  as  essentially  a 
wholej  and  perhaps  he  feels  an  additional  and  secret  satisfaction 
when  the  bond  which  unites  it  into  one  is  so  subtle  and  delicate 
as  to  escape  ordinary  observation  till  it  is  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Eobertson  is  neither  a very  original  nor  a very  vigorous 
writer,  but  he  is  temperate  in  his  language  and  aims  at  being  fair, 
and  the  students  at  the  Catholic  University  who  learn  history  from 
him,  if  they  learn  it  in  a naiTow  and  imperfect  way,  will  not  be 
led  by  his  example  into  any  violence  of  feeling  or  extravagance  of 
paradox.  We  should  have  judged,  from  the  general  character  of 
his  lectures,  that  he  had  inherited  the  old-fashioned,  decorous, 
mild  conservatism  which  was  found  associated  with  so  much  re- 
finement of  training,  so  much  kindliness  and  courteousness,  and 
also  so  much  modest  firmness  of  conviction,  in  the  higher  class  of 
Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  France  and  England  during  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century.  We  learn,  however,  from  a prefatory 
address,  in  which  Mr.  Eobertson  tells  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
and  the  public  something  about  his  own  friends  and  history,  that 
he  is  an  old  disciple  and  ally  of  Lamennais,  kept  straight  by  the  cor- 
recting influences  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  He  knew  Lamen- 
nais in  the  days  of  his  power,  when  Lamennais  was  the  pride  and 
hope  of  the  French  Tories,  and  he  gives  a remarkable  account  of 
his  position  in  Paris  from  1817  to  1823.  “His  hours  of  reception 
were  from  eight  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  early 
hour  his  ante-room  was  filled  with  visitors,  each  waiting  to  have 
his  five  minutes’  talk  with  the  great  man.  I was  reminded  of  the 
crowded  parlours  of  the  great  London  physicians.”  “The  first  time  I 
saw  him,”  he  says,  “I  was  reminded  of  Barry’s  portrait  of  Pascal,  in 
his  great  picture  in  the  Adelphi.”  “I  felt  like  one  raised  from  the 
ground  by  the  spell  of  a potent  magician.”  He  afterwards  became 
united  with  Lamennais  in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  friendship — 
a friendship  which  of  coui’se  was  severed  by  Lamennais’  rebellion 
against  the  Pope.  But  it  ought  to  be  said,  to  Mr.  Eobertson’s  very 
great  honour,  that  to  the  last  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  the  friend  from  whom  he  afterwards  became 
separated  by  such  an  impassable  gulf.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  bear 
witness  to  his  affectionate  kindness,  and  to  acknowledge  how 
deeply  he  himself  is  indebted  to  Lamennais  for  examples  of  piety, 
and  for  lessons  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature  “ which 
have  been  of  invaluable  service  to  him  through  life.”  He  reminds 
liis  own  communion  that  they  owe  to  Lamennais  their  most 
popular  ecclesiastical  theories  and  their  most  successful  lines  of 
action,  and  that  “ he  made  more  conversions  from  Protestantism 
and  Deism  than  any  other  writer  of  the  age  ” ; and  he  is  not 
frightened  by  his  friend’s  “ sad  apostasy”  from  saying  that,  “if  in 
the  lon^  delirium  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
severed  from  me,  as  from  so  many  of  his  friends,  he  was  rarely 
absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
supplication  to  Pleaven.”  Very  few  of  Lamennais’  early  friends 
could  have  written  of  him  in  this  way  to  a Eoman  Catholic 
archbishop.  Contrast  with  this  the  way  in  which  Lacordaire 
could  allow  himself  to  write  about  the  death  of  “ notre  ancien 
maitre,  ce  pauvre  M.  de  La  Mennais.”  “ Je  ne  connais  rien,”  he 
says,  “ dans  I’histoire  de  I’Egiise,  panni  ceux  qui  se  sent  separes 
d’elle,  qui  ait  un  caractMe  de  reprobation  aussi  frappant.”  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  a Eoman  Catholic  may  have 
thought  he  had  good  grounds  for  this  terrible  sentiment,  but 
we  should  have  thought  that  an  old  friend  and  comrade  would 
have  felt  some  scruples  about  putting  it  into  words.  All  traces, 
however,  of  Lamennais’  liberalism  have  disappeared  from  Mr. 
Eobertson’s  writings,  nor  indeed  can  we  say  that  they  show  any 
signs  of  his  having  been  under  the  influence  of  a mind  of  such 
originality  and  power.  ^ He  represents,  curiously  enough  amid  the 
Eoman  Catholic  liberalism  of  Ireland,  the  traditions  of  the  French 
Eoyalists  of  the  Eestoration.  The  Legitimist  salons  effectually 
counteracted  whatever  democratic  impressions  Lamennais’  inti- 
macy might  have  tended  to  produce ; and,  in  his  views  of  the 
later  history  of  Spain  and  France,  Mr.  Eobertson  is  a warm 
partisan,  though  not  a bitter  or  uncandid  one,  of  the  cause  and 
general  policy  of  the  old  Cotd  Droit.  “The  conduct  of  the 
Loyalist  party,”  he  thinks,  ‘‘  was  ever  noble,  generous,  and 
disinterested.”  Of  course  their  religious  principles  were  excellent, 
and  their  political  doctrines,  allowing  for  some  accidental 
extravagances,  were  those  of  Burke.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  seeks  to  invoke  O’Connell’s  authority  in 
favour  of  the  French  Legitimists,  and  to  strain  out  of  some  va«ue 
words  of  the  “ great  Liberator  ” an  expression  of  his  value  for  tSeir 
sympathy,  and  his  dislike  of  their  political  opponents.  For  M.  de 
Genoude  and  the  Legitimist  journals  which  he  edited]  Mr, 
Eobertson  claims  “ no  little  share  in  accelerating  the  gi-eat  cause 
of  Catholic  emancipation.” 

Spain  is  a trying  subject  to  a Eoman  Catholic  and  a Legitimist. 
Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  Spain  is  the  one  in  which  the 


Eoman  Church  and  the  high  doctrines  of  Legitimacy  have  mo.st 
completely  had  their  own  way,  and  the  result  has  been  the  deepest 
degradation  and  fiill  which  any  Christian  country  has  ever  under- 
gone. It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  misgovernment  and  national 
decline  can  mean,  and  what  is  to  bo  accepted  as  the  evidence  of 
them,  if  they  are  not  seen  in  the  history  of  Spain  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Eobertson  discloses  the 
sore  embaiTassment  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  contrast  between 
what  he  sees  and  what  he  ought  to  see.  He  is  an  honest  writer, 
and,  besides,  the  case  is  one  in  which  it  would  not  be  of  much  use 
to  be  otherwise.  He  ought  to  see,  in  the  history  of  Spain,  strong 
grounds  for  that  faith  in  Bourbon  royalty  which  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  the  Legitimist  creed.  He  ought  to  see  a nation  so 
obedient  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  all  external 
circumstances  in  its  favour,  setting  an  example  to  its  neighbours, 
and  exciting  their  envy  by  the  justice,  wisdom,  and  high  principle 
by  which  its  welfare  was  secured.  What  he  does  see  is  a senes 
of  imbecile  Kings,  worthless  Ministers,  liberty  destroyed,  ruined 
finances,  public  virtue  dead,  literature  and  science  in  decay,  a 
great  country  meeting  with  nothing  but  disgrace  and  ill-success. 
Mr.  Eobertson  himself  traces  the  picture,  feebly  indeed,  and  with 
feelings  most  inadequately  alive  to  the  matchless  and  revolting 
debasement  of  mind  and  character  in  the  Spanish  Kings  and  their 
advisers,  political  and  spiritual ; but  he  goes  on  writing  as  if  all 
that  was  wrong  in  Spain  was  that  the  Ministers  were  not  quite  as 
good  as  they  ought  to  be,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  they  became  much  tainted  with  French  philosophy.  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  that  a great  political  mistake  in  Spain  was  the 
absorption  of  all  power  by  the  King,  that  the  fueros  were 
abolished,  and  the  Cortes  reduced  to  a feeble  shadow.  But  when 
other  people  generalize  upon  this,  Mr.  Eobertson  is  up  in  arms  to 
prove  that  liberty  was  not  extinct,  and  that,  in  fact,  Spain,  even 
politically,  was  on  a level  with  her  neighbours.  Mr.  Buckle  had 
said  that  the  Spaniards  had  the  forms  of  liberty  without  its  spirit. 
Mr.  Eobertson  answers  him  by  quoting  a passage  in  which  Eanke 
speaks  of  the  Cortes,  much  as  we  might  speak  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  France,  as  not  being  entirely  without  life  and  useful- 
ness ; and  then  he  proceeds  to  argue,  “ on  evidence  as  clear  as 
day,”  that  “so  far  from  the  Spaniards  possessing  the  forms  of 
freedom  without  its  spirit,  they,  on  the  contrary,  preserved,  even 
in  the  decay  of  those  forms,  the  active  spirit  of  liberty — ^the  spirit 
of  energetic  self-government  — the  spirit  of  bold  remonstrance 
with  power — the  spirit  of  keen,  critical  investigation,  that  em- 
braced every  department  of  government,  from  the  palace  to  the 
town  council.”  As  more  could  not  be  said  of  the  English  Par- 
liament of  our  day,  and  not  so  much  of  all  the  English  Parlia- 
ments contemporary  with  these  Cortes  of  the  Spanish  Philips,  we 
rub  our  eyes  and  begin  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  government  went  on  in  Spain 
from  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  those  of  Florida  Blanca. 
How  it  was  that  this  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  “keen,  critical 
investigation  into  every  department  of  government,  from  the 
palace  to  the  town  council,”  was  compatible  with  the  absolutism 
which  Mr.  Eobertson  himself  laments,  he  does  not  explain  ; and 
the  result  of  his  lectures  is  to  leave  the  reader’s  mind  in  a state  of 
confusion  as  to  what  he  is  to  think  of  a country  where  excess  of 
despotic  authority  was  almost  the  only  mischietj  and  which  yet 
was  so  free. 

The  enormous  influence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in 
Spain,  and  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  social  and  political  results 
of  it  during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  been  often  commented 
on.  It  is  a subject  worth  explaining  by  a writer  of  Mr.  Eobert- 
son’s views.  But  his  way  of  dealing  with  it,  though  it  may 
satisfy  students  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  is  hardly 
calculated  to  produce  much  impression  on  less  interested  observers. 
In  the  first  place,  his  standard  of  character  allows  of  some  sin- 
gular accommodations.  We  have  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
he  jvrdges  of  persons  who  were  deeply  responsible  for  the  fate  of 
Spain.  Philip  V.  is  described  as  a man  of  melancholy  temper  and 
indolent  habits ; who  would,  “ sometimes  for  six  months  together, 
although  in  good  health,  remain  confined  to  his  bed,  and  there 
sign  ordinances  and  transact  business,”  and  who  was  “governed  by 
favourites.”  Yet  Mr.  Eobertson  also  pronomices  that,  “ in  despite 
of  this  weak  and  irresolute  character,  he  sincerely  loved  justice, 
and  was  zealous  for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  his  people  ” ; 
and  he  thus  gives  us  the  measure  of  what  he  is  willing  to  accept, 
in  an  absolute  King,  as  “sincere  love  of  justice”  and  “zeal” 
for  the  good  of  Spain.  Charles  IV.  described  his  own  life  as 
being  divided  between  hunting  and  his  bed.  The  JSdinhurgh 
Hevieiv  talks  of  this  as  “ swinish  indolence  ” ; hut  Mr.  Eobertson 
resents  the  expression,  and  calls  it  “highly  unjust.”  This  King, 
who  did  nothing  but  hunt  and  sleep,  and  who  abandoned  the 
realm  and  fortunes  of  Spain  to  his  Queen’s  paramour,  Godoy,  was 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Eobertson  thinks,  “ virtuous  and  conscientious,” 
apparently  because  he  consulted  his  confessor  in  the  nomination  to 
high  ecclesiastical  dignities.  We  thus  know  what  Mr.  Eobertson 
considers,  at  least  in  a Most  Catholic  King,  “ virtue  and  consci- 
entiousness.” If  the  Spanish  Church  did  not  raise  the  national 
character  and  moi’iility  to  what  ordinary  people  in  England  think 
a very  high  point,  it  undoubtedly  may  have  produced  “ virtue  and 
conscientiousness”  enough,  if  Mr.  Eobertson  is  satisfied  with 
Charles  IV.  as  a sample  of  them.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Eobert- 
son’s only  notion  of  meeting  a general  statement  is  by  producing 
some  exceptions  to  it ; and  he  does  not  see  that,  though  there  are 
very  few  general  statements,  especially  on  so  large  a subject  as  the 
social  condition  of  a kingdom  like  Spain,  which  do  not  admit  of 
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exception  and  abatement,  yet  an  exception  is  not  necessarily  a 
refutation,  and  the  general  statement  may  be  true  in  spite  of  it. 
There  is  a general  impression  that  the  discipline  of  the  Spanish 
Chiu’ch  produced,  in  a nation  certainly  not  behind  others  in 
national  spirit,  in  character  and  ambition,  and  in  fertility  and  rich- 
ness of  intellect,  a stagnation,  a barrenness,  a starved  and  helpless 
imbecility  in  all  great  departments  of  thought,  which  have  had  the 
most  disastrous  effects  whenever  Spanish  society  has  been  seri- 
ously put  on  its  trial  by  critical  events  around  it,  and  which  have 
almost  excluded  Spain,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  from  having 
any  place,  or  being  of  any  account,  in  Europe  as  an  educated  and 
literaiy  country.  Perhaps  the  general  view  on  the  matter  is  ex- 
aggerated ; but  it  is  not  disposed  of  by  bringing  forward  Mr. 
Robertson’s  three  favourite  authorities  who  come  up  on  all  occasions 
— Balmez,  Donoso  Cortes,  and  Fernan  Caballero.  So,  against 
the  common  complaint  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  which 
were  found  among  the  Spanish  clergy,  Mr.  Robertson  thinks 
it  enough  to  cite  some  Protestant  travellers  who  speak  of  having 
met  with  good  bishops  and  friars.  The  Inquisition,  he  main- 
tains, has  been  much  maligned — which,  being  such  an  institution 
as  it  was,  the  Inquisition  may  very  probably  and  naturally  have 
been.  But  he  really  seems  to  think  that  the  heavier  charges 
against  it  — he  admits  the  lighter  one,  of  its  having  exercised  a 
repression  “which  experience  has  shown  to  be  hurtful  on  the 
human  mind  ” — depend  on  the  question  whether  Llorente  can  be 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  inaccurate  as  to  the  numbers  of  its  vic- 
tims. He  regrets  its  system  of  espionnage,  but  he  holds  that  it  was 
“mild  and  equitable  in  its  judicial  proceedings,”  and  he  quotes  a 
French  traveller  of  the  last  century  to  show  that  its  sentences  “ are 
at  present  dictated  by  sentiments  of  mildness  and  peace.”  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  views  are  inclined  to  be  un- 
grateful to  the  Inquisition.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  it 'was 
introduced  into  Spain  against  the  wishes  and  judgment  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  contrasts  its  severity  with  the  wiser  mildness 
recommended  and  displayed  by  the  Popes ; and,  in  the  next  place, 
he  insi.sts  very  much  on  its  having  been,  “from  its  very  origin 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  far  more  a political  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical institute.”  This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  .to  the  results  of  its  operations.  It  does  not  strike  Mr.  Robertson 
that,  if  his  view  were  true,  the  degradation  of  a tribunal,  for  whose 
tremendous  power  the  only  imaginable  excuse  can  be  the  supposed 
necessity  of  defending  truth,  into  an  “engine  of  police”  would 
be  the  most  fatal  charge  which  could  well  be  brought  against 
Kings  who  attempted,  and  a Church  which  sanctioned,  such  an 
abominable  prostitution  of  the  most  awful  claims  of  religion.  But 
Mr.  Robertson’s  facts  do  not  look  as  if  the  Inquisition  were  a 
Government  engine.  Don  Pablo  Olavida,  a free-thinking  reformer, 
patronized  by  the  Minister  of  the  day,  was  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition  in  1776,  for  irreligious  opinions.  After  a trial  of  two 
years,  he  was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  eight  j’ears,  and 
“to  the  perusal  of  Lewis  of  Granada’s  Symbol  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
Segneri’s  work,  the  Infidel  xoithout  Excuse.”  From  this  odd,  and, 
we  should  have  thought,  not  very  profitable  sort  of  reformatory 
instruction,  he  escaped,  after  two  years,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Court.  Again,  “ the  Holy  Office  arraigned  Charles  III.’s  Ministers, 
Campomanes,  Roda,  Aranda,  and  even  the  good  Florida  Blanca, 
on  the  charges  of  Jansenism  or  Philosophism,”  and  with  them 
“ two  or  three  bishops  who  had  sat  on  the  extraordinary  council 
of  1 767  which  had  expelled  the  Jesuits  ” and,  in  1784,  “ the  Holy 
Office  was  inhibited  by  Charles  III.  from  molesting  all  men  of  title. 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  civil 
judges,  till  the  King  had  revised  the  process.”  Instances  which 
show  that,  as  late  as  just  before  the  French  revolution,  the  govern- 
ment, absolute  as  it  was,  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  Holy 
Office,  and  had  to  protect  “ men  of  title  ” and  the  King’s  own 
servants  against  its  jurisdiction,  are  odd  proofs  in  support  of  the 
assertion  that  from  the  first  the  Inquisition  was  more  a political 
than  an  ecclesiastical  institution. 

There  is  no  particular  interest  in  the  lectures  on  Chateaubriand, 
except  that  in  a few  instances  Mr.  Robertson  is  able  to  speak  from 
personal  recollections  of  the  time.  Chateaubriand’s  political 
career  was  not  a successful  nor  a particularly  admirable  one,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  has  to  confess  that  those  ecclesiastical  liberties 
which  were  vainly  sought  for  under  a dynasty  which  professed  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  religion  have  been  since  obtained 
under  governments  which  had  a greater  respect  for  the  general 
principles  of  toleration.  His  lectures  on  “ Secret  Societies,”  though 
they  are  ostensibly  pointed  against  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
Carbonari  and  Socialists  abroad,  may  perhaps  serve  a more  useful 
purpose  if  they  remind  his  Irish  hearers  that  secret  societies 
directed  only  against  the  State  come,  equally  with  those 
avowedly  directed  against  religion,  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, 


CUMWORTH  HOUSS.* 

Amidst  the  heats  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  exact  purpose 
for  which  women  exist,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a person 
with  such  distinct  views  upon  the  subject  as  the  writer  of  Cum- 
loorth  House  should  feel  called  upon  to  present  them  to  the  world 
in  their  most  attractive  light.  Whether  the  world  is  very  likely 
to  sympathize  with  her  is  a different  question.  The  old  twaddling 
moonshine  theory  about  women  and  life  has  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  if  the  heroine  of  Cunnoorth  House  is  a fair  impersonation  of  its 
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merits,  nobody  whose  head  is  not  turned  by  feeble  sentimentality 
will  ever  wish  it  to  come  back  again.  Still,  the  simple-  ones  of  the 
earth  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  worth  while  to  examine 
what  many  of  them  would  possibly  deem  an  ideal  portrait  of  a 
perfect  .voman.  The  authoress  has  not  been  deterred  from 
carrying  out  her  design,  by  any  fear  of  the  contempt  of  the  strong- 
minded  of  her  own  sex,  or  of  the  scoffings  of  coarse  men ; so  that,  at 
all  events,  she  deserves  some  credit  for  courage.  On  the  whole, 
most  readers  prefer  the  less  heroic  qualifications  of  experience, 
observation,  and  a little  common  sense.  It  is  just  possible,  how- 
ever, that,  with  Jesuitical  subtlety,  the  authoress  has  written  a 
surpassingly  foolish  book  by  way  of  supporting  her  radical  doctrine 
of  the  innate  vapidity  and  weakness  of  the  whole  sex.  Unluckily 
for  her,  people  will  be  reluctant  to  draw  such  wide  conclusions 
from  so  wide  a premiss. 

Alisoim  Grey,  the  model  of  what  young  women  should  be,  is 
an  orphan,  who  lives  with  her  uncle  and  guardian.  Her  aunt,  an 
odious  but  not  uncommon  character,  dislikes  her  intensely  for  no 
particular  reason.  Her  two  female  cousins  treat  her  as  a feeble 
baby,  and  the  reader  is  not  disposed  to  censure  them  very  vehe- 
mently on  that  account.  Of  her  two  male  cousins,  one  is  a 
tolerably  nice  boy  who  is  kind  to  her,  and  the  other  is  a conven- 
tionally stern  man  of  business  who  hates  her,  because  he  and  his 
step-father  are  fraudulently  making  away  with  her  property. 
But,  though  Gilbert  hates  her,  still  Conway  assures  the  lather  in 
a chatty  way  that  he  is  “ not  insensible  to  the  quiet  persuasive  yi- 
fluence  which  such  a pru-e  womanly  little  thing  as  Alisoun  must 
unconsciously  exercise  on  all  men  who  surround  her — I say  all 
mmi,  because  women,  it  appears  to  me,  have  a peculiar  resistive 
power  towards  women,”  and  so  on.  In  novels,  a father  may,  if 
he  chooses,  allow  his  boys  to  let  oflF  little  disquisitions  of  this 
sort,  but  in  real  life  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  lad  would  venture  on 
the  explanatory  “I  say  so  and  so  because, it  appears  to  me,”  with- 
out risk  of  a prompt  scom’ging  for  his  priggishness.  In  this 
passage  we  have  what  may  be  considered  as  the  text  on  which  the 
authoress  sermonizes.  Alisoun  is  a pure  womanly  little  thing,  and 
no  woman  who  understands  her  business  on  earth  will  care  to  do 
anything  else  but  shed  a feeble,  damp  kind  of  moonlight 
over  human  life.  And  this  duty  Alisoun  discharges  most  faith- 
fully. She  always  looks  wan  and  pale.  If  anybody  speaks 
harshly,  she  flies  to  her  own  room  and  has  a fit  of  passionate 
sobbing.  She  is  generally  pining  for  sympathy,  and  full  of  pain 
about  something  or  other.  Gilbert,  seeing  no  other  way  to  avoid 
the  exposure  of  his  fraudulent  trusteeship,  asks  her  to  marry  him. 
Immediately  “ her  sick  heart  fluttered,”  and  she  felt  “ like  a bird 
in  a net,  like  a giant  in  a pigmy’s  gi’asp,  like  any  helpless,  small, 
and  gentle  creature,  before  whom  open  the  devouring  jaws.” 
Then  “ she  turned  pale  and  cold,”  and  gazed  -with  despair  “ into 
that  masterful  white  face,”  until  at  length  a soft  blush  dawned  on 
her  face,  as  she  remembered  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  So,  after  favouring  Gilbert  with  some  familiar 
remarks  about  wrong  being  wrong,  she  refuses  him.  Then  the 
crash  comes,  and  he  tries  to  blow  his  own  brains  out,  but 
only  succeeds  in  making  himself  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
All  the  family  except  Gilbert  and  Conway  go  to  live  at  Cumworth 
House,  upon  as  much  of  Alisoun’s  property  as  has  been  saved  from 
the  wreck,  and  the  odious  aunt  hates  Alisoun  more  than  ever. 
Still  she  perseveres  in  being  patient  and  pale,  and  goes  on  illus- 
trating the  authoress’s  theory  that  “ a woman’s  life  should  be  just 
something  suffered  j of  course,  I do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  only 
pain — I mean  that  she  should  be  acted  upon  and  should  act 
through  others,  rather  than  be  aggressive  and  self-asserting.”  At* 
this  point  a Mr.  Sturm  makes  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  and 
apparently  is  designed  to  show  the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  who  understands  her  mission. 
He  had  “ a face  more  fit  to  belong  to  some  wood-god  (not  un- 
beneficent)  of  heathen  fable  than  to  a mere  man  ” ; his  brows 
were  “fierce  and  bushy”:  his  mouth  “strongly  delicate,”  but 
“ singularly  fascinating  ” ; his  manner  was  “ royally  absolute  in  its 
almost  boyish  unreserve.”  It  was  only  “the  strong  outspeaking  of 
a free  and  fiery  soul  ” that  kept  the  impression  of  his  countenance 
“ so  perfectly  distinct  from  any  idea  of  heaviness.”  He  is  always 
flashing  questions  into  people’s  souls,  and  the  poor  womanly  little 
thing  is  terribly  frightened  by  him.  Here  is  a pleasant  sample  of 
his  light  social  conversation ; — 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  Mr.  Sturm  said  by  and  by,  -when,  just  before  sunset, 
they  began  to  be  on  the  move,  “ that  -\ve — all  and  alwaj^s  too  materialistic — 
eating  clay  (like  men  of  the  West)  instead  of  Adam’s  corn  and  Noah’s  wine, 
often  resemble  children  who,  given  gold,  ciy  for  familiar  copper ; while  at 
other  times  -we  are  like  those  who,  turning  from  a mother’s  face,  cry  for  the 
far  fair  moon  ; or  like  men  wlio,  in  lieu  of  working  a fruitful  mine  beneath 
their  feet,  should  attempt  with  their  mining  tools  to  bring  down  the  stars  or 
pick  up  the  milky  way.  Even  so  perverse  are  we.  So,  when  we  turn  from 
our  material  clay-worship,  do  we  occupy  ourselves  with  liying  our  kites  at  the 
firmament,  calling  that  aspiration  towards  the  ideal,  instead  of  with  working 
the  full  spiritual  good  out  of  things  present  and  possible,  finding  in  the  inner- 
most spiritual  real  the  true  ideal  — sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thmg.” 

Of  course  this  inflated  meaningless  stuff  fills  Alisoim  -with 
reverence  for  the  noble  nature  out  of  which  it  came,  and 
when  Mr.  Sturm  rowed  her  out  in  a boat  into  the  open  sea  and 
proposed  marriage,  she  was  appalled  at  the  height  which  she  was 
thus  asked  to  climb.  However,  she  confesses  she  loves  him ; and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  all  should  not  go  smoothly,  except 
that  we  have  only  reached  the  middle  of  the  second  volume.  So, 
for  the  remaining  volume  and  half,  obstacles  are  raised  with  fair 
ingenuity  and  all  in  due  time  properly  overcome.  The  reader  is 
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uncertain  -whether  to  feel  more  irritated  at  the  -womanly  little 
thing  or  nt  tlie  iiery  free  soul.  The  womanly  little  thing  first  of  all 
sends  word  to  the  free  soul  that  he  must  not  think  she  wishes  to 
prevent  him  from  marrying  anybody  else  ho  may  meet  with  Avhom 
ho  thinks  he  should  prefer.  Then  the  fiery  soul  grows  impatient 
because  she  does  not  grant  him  the  kiss  of  betrothal.  Afterwards, 
he  leaves  her  and  goes  abroad  for  some  months,  during  which  an 
immense  amount  of  pure  spiritual  outspeaking  goes  on  through 
the  post,  in  letters  that  “ set  her  aglow  with  pride  in  the  power 
of  him  she  loved,  and  which,  by  the  re^  e.-ent  worship  of  their 
tone  towards  her,  brought  her,  where  she  most  loved  to  fancy 
herself,  at  his  feet.”  She  replies  by  calling  herself  “ a poor  pale 
little  Northern  weed,  who  would  be  burnt  up  by  all  that  brightness 
and  glory  which  is  so  fit  for  you — for  you  from  whom  I used  to 
shrink  as  so  strong,  so  bright,  that  you  seemed  to  me  terrible.” 
On  his  return  she  continues  her  shy  wooing,  so  delicious  to  the 
free  soul,  so  monstrously  wearisome  to  the  reader.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Sturm  asks  her  what  she  means  by  loving  well,  and  she 
answers  in  a speech  that  reminds  one  of  the  old  difliculties  of 
“•  Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pepper,”  explaining  her  meaning 
by  defining  it  as  “ Loving  with  love  that  would  be  content  to  love 
for  the  sake  of  loving  — not  only  with  such  love  as  loves  for  the 
sake  of  being  loved.”  On  this  and  the  following  page,  some  form 
of  the  word  love  occurs  no  less  than  twenty-eight  times,  so  that 
we  are  not  surprised  on  finding,  a little  further  on,  that  the  fiery 
free  soul  grows  as  weary  as  ourselves  of  his  “ white  birdie,”  and 
jilts  her  with  a cool  heartlessness  peculiar  to  men  of  his  stamp.  Fox- 
acts  of  atrocious  selfishness,  the  man  who  talks  transcendental  non- 
sense about  materialistic  clay-feeders,  and  “ finding  in  the  inner- 
most spiritual  real  the  true  ideal,”  has  no  match.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  accurate  observation  that  can  be  collected  throughout 
the  three  volumes,  and,  considering  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mr.  Sturm  is  delineated,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  this  is  unin- 
tentional. The  immediate  cause  of  the  falling  away  of  the  fiei-y 
free  soul  is  the  coquetry  of  a worldly  beauty  who  jilts  Gilbert, 
Alisoun’s  cousin,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Sturm’s  wealth.  Geraldine 
sings  -well,  talks  well,  and  in  every  respect  is  a perfect  contrast  to 
the  “white  birdie,”  so  that  the  free  soul  has  some  excuse  for  its 
wanderings.  A tremendous  scene  takes  place  between  Alisoun 
and  her  treacherous  lover.  She  utters  no  reproach  of 
course,  because  woman’s  business  is  to  suffer,  and  her 
chief  misery  arises  from  the  fact  that  she  knows  Geraldine 
does  not  i-eally  love  him.  The  fiery  free  soul  is  as  blustering, 
melodramatic,  and  selfish  as  fiery  free  souls  always  are ; and  find- 
ing some  reason  to  suppose  that  Alisoun  is  right,  and  that  his  new 
betrothed  is  something  vei-y  different  from  what  she  pretends  to 
be,  he  unceremoniously  walks  away,  and  leaves  her  to  be  jilted 
too.  Alisoun  does  not  at  all  resent  this,  firm'  in  her  “ love- 
faith,”  “love-loyalty,”  and  various  other  barbarously  named 
qualities.  She  is  tolerably  happy  in  hoping  that  the  recreant 
Sturm  is  happy,  and  spends  her  time  pretty  agx-eeably  in  dis- 
coursing with  one  or  two  select  friends  in  her  usual  saintly  strain. 
She  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  tedious  companion  to  people 
who  have  not  the  authoress’s  taste  for  the  ideal  woman.  A 
“ white  and  patient  look,  as  if  her  heart  were  far  away,”  a readi- 
ness to  mui-mur  calm  sentences  about  love  and  pain  and  hope, 
and  a general  repugnance  to  behave  like  a rational  being,  are 
possibly  certain  signs  of  the  true  ideal  residing  in  the  innermost 
spiritual  real  to  those  who  have  insight,  but  to  plain  folks  they  are 
the  signs  of  a silly  simpleton.  A love-sick  maiden  is  a very  un- 
fortunate being,  for  whom  people  ought  to  have  as  much  sympathy 
as  for  many  more  openly  recognised  shapes  of  mental  distress,  but 
it  is  preposterous  that  her  patience  and  misery  should  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  highest  forms  of  female  exaltation.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  her  to  “ smile  up  a wan  smile  ” into  her  friend’s  face, 
then  to  tremble  and  quiver  in  every  nerve,  and  smile  again ; but  to 
talk  about  this  smiling  being  “ something  wonderful  in  its  spiritual 
pure  loveliness  ” is  the  silliest  sort  of  rubbish.  With  due  perse- 
verance, however,  the  reader  gets  through  all  these  morbid  and 
distasteful  scenes,  and  at  length  leaves  the  fiery  but  jilting  soul  at 
one  with  his  “ white  birdie,”  while  the  authoress  concludes  with 
some  unintelligible  reflections  ixpon  the  ideal  standard  and  the 
ages  of  untroubled  mammon-worship. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anybody  could  suppose  that  a poor 
bjoodless,  nerveless,  passionless  simpleton  like  the  hetoine  of 
Oumworth  House  is  the  model  to  which  rather  more  than  half  of 
our  species  should  earnestly  conform,  but  the  authoress  evidently 
writes  from  conviction,  and  is  honestly  persuaded  that  human  life 
would  be  much  happier  if  people  would  listen  to  her  gospel. 
V/oman’s  work,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  simply  to  be,  man’s  simply 
to  do — a statement  about  as  sensible  as  if  she  had  said,  women 
ought  only  to  drink  and  men  only  to  eat,  or  men  ought  only 
to  stand  and  women  only  to  sit.  The  docti-ine  that  “ men  must 
work  aVid  women  mixst  weep  ” sounded  passable  in  a drawing- 
room song,  which  nobody  ever  took  the  trouble  to  think  seriously 
about.  Applied  to  real  life,  it  would  produce  a division  of  labour 
as  unnatural  as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  authoress  of 
CumwoHh  House  has  drawn  a heroine  on  this  principle,  and  few 
men  will  read  her  book  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  a female  Ranter,  or  a female  printer’s  devil,  or  even  a lady 
doctor  in  large  practice  would  be  a pleasanter  companion  than  this 
sickly  “ white  birdie.”  Feminine  graces  and  refinement  cannot 
be  too  highly  valued,  but  it  is  monstrous  to  confound  these 
most  excellent  things  in  women  with  the  patient,  watery  imbe- 
cility of  Alisoxm  Grej% 
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r 1 1IIIS  is  a book  which  wo  should  really  like  to  understand  if 
wo  could.  Mr.  I’rendergast  has  certainly  liit  a blot.  lie  has 
pointed  out  an  undeniable  evil ; of  his  remedy  we  should  be  ready 
to  say  more  if  we  better  knew  what  it  is.  Here  is  a state  of 
things  which  certainly  needs  i-eform ; and  Mr.  I’rendergast,  so  to 
spcalc,  moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  remedy  it.  For  that 
motion  we  heartily  vote ; but  when  he  asks  us  to  give  his  bill  a 
second  reading,  we  are  not  so  sure  of  our  course.  If  we  do  vote 
for  a second  reading,  it  will  i-ather  be  for  our  own  further 
enlightenment  than  as  committing  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  I’ossibly  a Select  Committee  to  find  out  Mr.  Prendergast’s 
meaning  and  to  report  thereon  would  bo  the  best  course 
of  all.  Ills  position,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is 
something  like  this.  Educated  people  do  not  learn  to  speak 
foreign  languages  so  fast  as  they  might,  or  so  fast  as 
children  and  uneducated  people  learn  to  speak  them.  Many 
people  who  know  all  about  a foreign  language  have  no 
practical  “ mastery  ” over  it.  They  know  its  grammar  and 
its  histoi-y ; they  understand  a book  written  in  it ; perhaps 
they  can  even  write  a letter  in  it  with  perfect  correctness; 
but,  when  they  begin  to  talk  it,  they  break  down.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will  at  once  admit  how  painfully 
true  all  this  is.  Again,  Mr.  Prendergast  goes  on  to  say  that  men 
who  have  passed  through  what  we  commonly  look  upon  as  a liberal 
education,  that  is,  who  have  spent  a good  many  years  in  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  do  not  learn  to  speak  foreign  languages  faster 
than  other  people,  but,  if  anything,  slower.  Nay,  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  classical  scholars  have,  after  all,  no  “ mastery  ” 
of  their  own  Greek  and  Latin,  because,  though  they  may  know  all 
about  those  languages,  though  they  can  read  them  and  write  them 
and  lecture  about  them,  still,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they 
cannot  speak  them.  All  this  again  we  believe  to  be  true.  And 
undoubtedly  it  would  be  a great  gain  if  we  could  learn  to  speak 
foreign  tongues  more  readily  than  we  do,  and  if  Latin  and  Greek 
conversation  were  not  a thing  so  utterly  imfamiliar  to  us  as  it 
commonly  is.  And  undoubtedly  there  is  something  very  wonderful 
in  the  way  in  which  children  learn  their  own  language,  and 
foreign  languages  too — sometimes  even  picking  up  two  or  three  lan- 
guages at  once,  and  speaking-  them  distinctly,  not  confounding  them 
with  one  another.  It  is  certain  that  the  infantine  achievements 
of  learning  to  speak  and  learning  to  read  are  far  greater 
achievements  than  any  that  the  greatest  scholar  accomplishes  in 
after-life.  They  are  much  more  like  a creation  out  of  nothing 
than  anything  that  is  done  afterwards.  When  you  have  learned 
one  language  and  one  alphabet,  you  have  got  a standing-ground 
for  learning  all  other  languages  and  aU  other  alphabets.  But  the 
child  has  no  such  standing-ground.  How  a child  learns  to  read  is 
a deep  mystery.  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  have  an  awful  look  to  the 
xminitiated,  but  they  cannot  look  nearly  so  awful  as  the  common 
Roman  alphabet  looks  to  those  who  know  no  alphabet.  To  learn 
to  read  Arabic,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  learn  that  such  an  odd-looking 
mark  answers  to  5,  and  such  another  odd-looking  mark  answers  to 
g ; that  some  mark  should  stand  for  the  sound  the  scholar  has  long 
taken  for  granted.  But  the  child  who  learns  to  read  has  to  grasp 
for  the  first  time  the  notion  of  marks  standing  for  sounds  at  all, 
with  the  further  difficulty,  as  children  are  commonly  taught,  of 
learning  to  distinguish  between  the  letter  itself  and  the  arbitrary 
name  of  the  letter.  One  does  not  exactly  see  how  the  mysterious 
ceremony  of  saying-  over  A B C in  a certain  order  tends  to  make  the 
reading  of  words  any  plainer ; but  we  are  bound  as  good  citizens 
to  believe  that  it  does  so  tend,  vknyhow,  the  child  does  leai-n  to 
read,  and  the  mature  scholar  stands  by  and  wonders.  StiU  the 
child  is  taught  to  read ; he  does  not  read  by  instinct  or  imitation. 
But  the  still  grander  achievement  of  speaking-  is  not  taught  at  all ; 
it  comes  of  itself.  The  child  gradually  learns,  without  being- 
taught,  to  express  himself  correctly  in  at  least  one  language,  to 
attach  the  right  sounds  to  the  light  ideas,  and  practically  to 
observe  a great  many  grammatical  rules  of  which  he  has  never 
heard.  All  this  he  does  by  sheer  imitation ; he  talks  whatever 
those  around  him  talk.  He  does  it  very  gradually ; his  command 
of  words  is  small  at  first  and  slowly  increases,  but  he  uses  them 
rightly  from  the  beginning.  A process  closely  analogous,  Mi\ 
Prendergast  tells  us,  takes  place  with  older  children  who  are  thrown 
along  with  foreig-n  children,  and  -with  uneducated  persons  who 
are  thrown  among  foreigners.  They  pick  up  a language  collo- 
quially without  using-  any  grammar  or  dictionary.  They  pick  it 
up  gradually,  sentence  by  sentence,  learning  probably  only  a very 
small  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  but  getting  a fuU 
“ mastery  ” over  what  they  do  leai-n.  Scholars,  on  the  other  hand, 
poring  over  their  grammars  and  dictionaries,  are  much  longer  in 
gaining  the  art  of  speaking  a foreign  tongue  and  do  not  speak  it  so 
fluently  in  the  end. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  pretty  well  Mr.  Prendergast’s  case — 
a case  hi  which  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
truth.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  explain  his  remedy  for 
the  evil,  it  is  less  easy  to  follow  him.  He  has  certainly 
not  found  out  the  art  of  putting  his  system  in  a taking 
form.  A scheme  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  set  forth  in  vei-y  simple 
language,  and  accompanied  by  a great  variety  of  examples  of  the 
plainest  sort.  And  the  shorter  the  story  is  the  better ; a pamphlet 
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is  better  suited  for  such  a pm-pose  than  a book.  Mr.  Banting  had 
a remedy  to  announce  as  •well  as  Mr.  Prendergast,  but  he  sho-wed 
much  more  ■worldly  ■wisdom  in  his  way  of  announcing  it.  Whether 
we  believe  in  the  remedy  is  another  matter,  but  nobody  can  say  that 
Mr.  Banting  has  failed  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  what  the 
remedy  is.  He  gives  us  the  whole  thing  in  a sixpenny  pamphlet ; 
his  rules  ai’e  all  there,  plain  to  be  understood,  set  forth  in  the 
simplest  language  in  the  world.  To  be  sure  it  was  an  odd  caprice 
of  language  on  Mr.  Banting’s  part  to  call  fatness  a “parasite.” 
Probafiy  William  the  Conqueror  had  many  parasites  about  him, 
but  we  should  not  have  thought  of  reckoning  his  “ immensa  cor- 
pulentia  ” or  “ obesitas  ventris  ” among  them.  But  this  one 
fancy  does  not  affect  the  generally  intelligible  character  of  Mr. 
Banting’s  scheme.  Mr.  Prendergast  has  taken  a less  happy 
method  than  his  brother  reformer.  As  far  as  we  can  at  all  make 
out  what  he  means,  he  keeps  saying  the  s.^me  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  certainly  shrouds  up  his  meaning  in  a most  needless 
mass  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  big  words.  He  rather  reminds 
us  of  the  Freemasons,  who  tell  us  all  about  Freemasonry,  who 
publish  all  their  rites  and  ceremonies  at  length,  and  yet  will  not 
tell  us  what  Freemasonry  is.  So  some  of  Mr.  Prendergast’s  rules 
seem  ludicrously  minute ; he  tells  us  how  many  lessons  we  are  to 
take  in  a day  or  a week,  how  long  each  lesson  is  to  be,  and  how 
many  words  we  are  to  learn  at  each.  And  yet  he  nowhere  clearly 
explains  to  us  by  examples  what  the  process  to  be  followed  really 
is.  When  he  does  give  us  something  like  examples,  they  are  taken 
from  Welsh  and  Teloogoo.  But  then  hardly  anybody  cares  to 
learn  Welsh,  and  nobody  save  either  profound  philologers  or 
members  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  ever  so  much  as  heard  of 
Teloogoo.  What  people  want  to  learn  is  Greek  and  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  French.  Yet  Mr.  Prendergast  tells  us  next  to  nothing 
about  the  proper  way  to  learn  those  languages,  while  he  gives  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Teloogoo  tongue  and  the 
mistakes  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  make  in  learning  it. 
With  all  this  sort  of  thing  the  book  is  stuffed  to  about  five 
times  the  size  that  it  should  have  had.  Nor  are  we  much 
enlightened  by  a “ Labyi-inth  or  Wilderness  of  Words  ” which, 
we  are  told,  “is  put  forth  to  show  the  extraordinary  expan- 
sibility of  sentences,  and  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
despise  small  beginnings,  and  set  a high  value  on  lists  of 
imconnected  words.”  But  this  Labyrinth,  to  our  eyes,  does 
not  contain  words,  but  figures ; in  a less  enlightened  age  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a conjuring  paper ; as  it  is,  we  look  on  it 
■with  a sort  of  mysterious  awe,  and  fancy  Mr.  Babbage  in  the 
very  middle  of  it,  just  interrupted  by  an  organ-boy.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  means  something  ; only  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast nowhere  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  us  in  plain  words  what 
it  does  mean.  We  are  more  puzzled  still,  when,  in  a note  at 
the  end,  he  tells  of  a machine  invented  by  Mr.  Long — surely 
not  Mr.  George  Long — which  tui-ns  on  its  axis,  and  which 
“represents  the  brainbox  [sic']  of  a person  who  has  learned 
exactly  eighty-four  words  of  a foreign  language,  and  has  neither 
seen  nor  heard  one  word  more.”  This  machine  “ secures  limita- 
tion, exclusion,  interchanging,  repetition,  and  imitation  j ” it  also 
“ personates  ” “ that  instantaneous  production  of  the  words  in 
grammatical  and  idiomatic  sequence  which  constitutes  ‘mas- 
tery ’ ” ; it  “ is  therefore  an  interesting  embodiment  and  exempli- 
fication in  walnut- wood  of  the  whole  system.”  We  assume  then 
that  there  is  some  special  charm  in  the  walnut-wood,  and  that 
oak  or  deal  would  not  have  the  same  virtue.  The  oak  to  be  sure 
is  the  tree  of  Jove,  but  then  the  walnut  has  the  higher  honour  of 
supplying  Jove  with  his  nuts.  But  the  machine  has  other 
virtues  also.  It  “ subserves  many  educational  purposes  in  a more 
agreeable  manner  than  the  generality  of  merely  mechanical  per- 
formers.” For  instance,  “the  art  of  short-hand  writing  is  com- 
municable thereby  ” ; it  teaches  Arithmetic  without  the  aid  of  a 
Cocker  or  a Colenso,  and  “ leads  learners  gently  on  from  numera- 
tion to  the  stiffest  questions  in  the  Buie  of  Three.”  We  are  not 
told  whether  it  manages  Vulgar  Fractions  or  Quadratic  Equations, 
or  whether  it  can  gently  lead  a learner  over  the  Ass’s  Bridge. 
But  it  produces  “ musical  combinations  ” and  “ Eolian  measures  ” ; 
it  produces  them  “ in  multitudinous  variety  ” and  on  “ principles 
similar”  to  those  of  “ the  metabolical  presentation  of  words.”  We 
are  now  fairly  writing  like  a parrot,  if  a parrot  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  holding  a pen.  We  breathe  a little  when  we  are  told 
that,  though  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  machine  “ supplies 
brains  or  information,”  yet  it  “ remedies  the  dearth  of  imagination 
and  method  in  pupils  and  teachers.”  Great  qualities  these,  but  it 
has  higher  still ; it  has  attained  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
moral  virtues,  as  practised  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  positions. 
“The  impartiality  of  this  apparatus  in  giving  sentences  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  is  equal  to  that  of  a first-class  Examiner.” 
Here  we  think  we  see  land  out]of  a great  sea  of  controversy.  An  appa- 
ratus which  is  capable  of  acting  as  a Greek  Examiner  might  perhaps 
be  not  wholly  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a Begins  Professor. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  apparatus  can  preach  or  write  essays, 
but  we  imagine  that  a Professor  in  walnut- wood  would  at  leas'!; 
neither  eat  nor  drink.  No  one  therefore  would  think  of  installing 
such  a Professor  in  a Canonry,  or  of  proposing  grants  for  his 
benefit  out  of  the  University  Chest.  Nay,  the  traditional  40Z. 
granted  by  ICing  Harry  might  return  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  and  so  all  parties  might  be 
satisfied. 

And  now  for  one  word  or  two  as  to  the  process  itself,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out  what  it  is.  It  seems  that  one  is  to  begin  a language 
by  learning  sentences  in  it,  pronouncing  them  after  a native.  We 


are  not  to  learn  particular  words,  nor  to  see  words  written  do^wn, 
still  less  to  learn  any  rules  of  grammar,  till  we  have  got  the 
“ mastery  ” — a word  which  klr.  Prendergast,  we  know  not  why, 
always  puts  between  inverted  commas.  We  are  to  practise 
“ evolutions  ” upon  the  sentences  which  we  learn — that  is,  if  we 
rightly  understand  it,  to  substitute  other  words  for  the  words 
of  the  first  sentences,  so  as  to  produce  new  sentences  of  a 
different  meaning  but  Of  the  same  construction.  All  this  of 
course  is  to  be  learned  from  the  mouth  of  the  native  teacher.  By 
this  means — this  imitation  of  “ the  child’s  process  ” — we  shall, 
in  a short  time,  and  almost  without  being  aware  of  it, 
find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a “ mastery  ” of  the  language 
for  common  colloquial  purposes.  Something  like  this  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Prendergast’s  scheme,  as  far  as  we  can  dig 
it  out  from  the  mass  of  its  author’s  metaphors  and  repetitions.  In 
justice  to  him  we  must  add  that  it  is  only  in  the  note  at 
the  end  about  the  miraculous  “ apparatus  ” that  he  falls  into 
the  mad  style  of  writing  ■with  which  we  have  been  amusing  our- 
selves. But  he  is  throughout  very  obscure  and  incoherent,  and,  if 
we  have  mistaken  his  meaning,  we  do  not  at  all  feel  that  it  is  our 
fault.  We  think  it  very  likely  that  an  empirical  knowledge  of  a 
language  may  be  gained  in  this  way  in  a short  time,  and  that,  for 
people  who  wish  only  for  such  an  empirical  knowledge,  Mr. 
Prendergast’s  scheme,  put  forth  in  shorter  and  more  intelligible 
form,  might  prove  useful.  But  scholars,  if  they  had  to  make  their 
choice,  would  rather  dispense  with  these  colloquial  advantages  if 
they  are  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  real  knowledge  of  a lan- 
guage, its  history  and  its  relations.  Yet  we  must  in  fairness  say 
that  Mr.  Prendergast  in  no  way  depreciates  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  language,  especially  the  ancient  languages,  as  a discipline 
for  the  mind.  He  only  wishes  that  Englishmen  learned  to  speak 
Latin  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it  j and  in  this  we  fully  go 
along  with  him. 


LESSING’S  NATHAN  THE  WISE* 

Religious  controversy  is  generally  considered  a barren 
field,  and  Lord  Bacon  has  been  especially  praised  by  Lord 
Macaulay  for  viewing  it  with  complete  indifference.  Yet  we 
ought  not  to  be  ungrateful,  even  in  a general  literary  sense,  to  that 
which  has  given  us  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  German  drama, 
Lessing’s  Nathan  the  'Wise.  On  the  remarkable  origin  of  Lessing’s 
last  play,  and  the  very  pointed  moral  which  is  the  centre  of  it, 
Kuno  Fischer  has  based  the  commentary  before  us — an  admirable 
piece  of  criticism  which  deserves  to  be  translated  wherever  the 
drama  is  translated,  and  read  with  it  wherever  it  is  read.  The 
worthiest  tribute  to  Lessing’s  own  genius  is  a work  that  endea- 
vours so  successfully  to  emulate  his  clearness  and  his  critical 
penetration.  In  Kuno  Fischer  there  is  none  of  that  straining  after 
effect,  that  desire  of  novelty  at  any  price,  that  zeal  for  paradox  as 
a means  of  brilliance,  and  that  leaning  to  sheer  nonsense  as  some- 
thing out  of  the  way  and  attractive,  which  distinguish  so  many 
moderns  who  feel  that  they  are  nothing  if  not  critical.  Mr. 
Browning  makes  his  literary  man,  Gigadibs,  in  Bishop  Blougram’s 
Apology, 

Believe  he  sees  two  points  in  Hamlet’s  soul 
Unseized  by  the  Germans  yet — which  view  he’ll  print : 

but  so  many  points  have  been  developed  in  Hamlet’s  soul  since 
the  publication  of  Men  and  Women  that  Gigadibs  has  done  well 
to  be  silent.  Nor  do  we  regret  his  absence,  so  long  as  he  leaves 
the  field  to  Kuno  Fischer. 

The  mode  adopted  in  this  commentary  on  Lessing  is,  after  a short 
sketch  of  the  history  and  of  the  central  idea  of  the  play,  to  discuss 
the  several  characters  as  they  bear  on  the  moral  and  the  general 
action.  This  no  doubt  causes  occasional  repetition,  but  it  tends  to 
clearness  and  system.  And  it  almost  necessarily  follows  from 
the  view  that  Kuno  Fischer  takes  of  the  drama,  which,  he  says, 
is  not  so  much  a work  of  art  as  a means  of  enforcing  a certain 
religious  moral.  Lessing  himself  called  Nathan  a dramatic  poem, 
not  a play,  and  his  critic  hints  at  two  remarkable  points  which 
would  be  flaws  in  a regular  drama,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
Jlambiiryisehe  Nramaturyie  would  have  been  the  last  to  pass  over. 
The  one  is  that  the  piece  is  not  historically  correct ; the  other  that 
the  whole  thread  of  the  action  depends  on  a casual  and  impro- 
bable circumstance.  In  the  play,  we  find  that  the  truce  between 
Saladin  and  Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion  has  lately  expired,  which 
would  fix  the  date  at  the  end  of  1 192  ; but  at  that  time  Philip 
Augustus  had  left  Palestine,  though  the  letter  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  makes  him  still  in  the  country.  Again,  Baja, 
Nathan’s  servant,  has  evidently  been  a long  time  in  his  house ; 
but  the  play  makes  her  come  to  Palestine  in  1189,  and  not  enter 
Nathan’s  house  till  about  the  middle  of  1 190,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  who  perished  with  the  Emperor  Frederick.  In  any. 
other  man  but  Lessing  these  difficulties  of  dates  mighty  seem 
immaterial.  But  Lessing,  whn  was  so  careful  and  minute  in  his  o^wn 
criticism,  would  hardly  have  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  he 
had  visited  on  others  unless  he  had  some  peculiar  motive.  Again, 
the  whole  story  hangs  on  the  Templar’s  resemblance  to  Saladin’s 
brother.  If  Saladin  had  not  noticed  this  resemblance  and 
spared  the  Templar’s  life,  Becha  would  have  been  bui'nt.  If 
Nathan  had  not  seen  the  resemblance  and  divined  the  relationship 
of  the  two,  the  Templar  and  Becha,  brother  and  sister,  would 
have  married. 


* Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise.  Von  Kuno  Fischer.  Stuttgard : Cotta. 
1864. 
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Dramatic  motives  [obficrves  Kuno  Fischer]  ought  not  to  he  so  superficial 
as  this  ; if  Lessing’s  Nathan  had  been  nothing  but  a drama,  the  composition 
•would  liavo  been  iaulty  in  more  places  than  one.  But  the  story  is  only  a 
means  to  elucidate  Lessing’s  idea.  A miracle  was  essential  to  bring  out  the 
religious  side  of  botli  Nathan  and  Recha,  and  the  connexion  of  events  must 
be  so  transparent  that  the  Divine  Providence  should  shine  through  it ; 
Lessing  wanted  such  a miracle  for  the  religious  object  of  his  poem,  but  I 
seriously  doubt  if  he  would  have  recommended  it  in  his  Dramaturgic. 

It  is,  therefore,  less  as  a -work  of  dramatic  art  that  Nathan  is  to 
he  judged,  titan  as  a means  for  conveying  a certain  idea.  And  this 
idea  is  the  result  of  Lessing’s  controversy  with  Gdtze,  and  is 
conveyed  in  the  story  of  the  Three  Rings.  Lessing  had  edited 
some  posthumous  works  of  the  Hamburg  Professor  Hermann 
Samuel  Reimarus,  and,  to  conceal  the  real  author,  had  called 
them  Fragments  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Wolfeubiittel  Library,  of 
which  he  was  then  librarian.  A vehement  attack  on  these 
fragments,  which  were  themselves  an  attack  on  the  Biblical 
religion  of  both  Testaments,  and  with  which  Lessing  was 
by  no  means  agreed,  was  made  by  Gdtze,  a Lutheran 
preacher  in  Hamburg.  In  his  eyes,  the  Fragments  were 
subversive  of  all  religion,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  refute 
them  he  called  for  a condemnation,  both  of  the  wicked  author 
and  of  the  editor  who  had  made  himself  an  accomplice  in  his 
wickedness.  Lessing  replied  in  the  series  of  letters  called  the 
Anti- Gdtze,  but  in  the  thick  of  the  dispute  the  Brunswick  Con- 
sistory, agreeing  with  Gdtze  that  the  dignus  vindice  nodus  had 
arriv^,  interfered;  the  Ministry  refused  Lessing  the  freedom  of 
the  censorship,  confiscated  the  Fragments,  and  forbade  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  controversy.  Some  years  before,  Lessing  had  formed 
the  plan  of  his  Nathan ; it  was  now  forced  upon  his  mind,  and  in 
less  than  five  months  the  whole  work  was  completed.  Such  was 
the  fruit  of  a controversy  begun,  -without  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
tagonist, at  the  suggestion  of  another,  conducted  against  un- 
reasoning bitterness  and  threats  of  consistorial  censure,  and  finally 
crushed  by  supreme  authority.  It  is  not  a little  singular  that 
each  of  Lessing’s  gi-eat  dramas  should  have  proceeded  from  critical 
discussions.  Minna  vmi  Barnhelm  followed  the  Letters  on  Litera- 
ture, Emilia  Galotti  came  after  the  Eramaturgie,  and  now  the 
Anti- Gdtze  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  the  Wise.  If  all  or  any  such 
controversies  were  to  bear  the  same  fruits  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  present  age  to  lament  the  decline  of  the  drama. 

But  though  Nathan  grew  out  of  a religious  dispute  -which  had 
been  waged  with  much  bitterness  and  personality,  it  was  anything 
rather  than  a satirical  play,  a polemic  in  the  form  of  dialogue  to 
misrepresent  the  views  of  a more  powerful  reasoner,  or  a comedie- 
patnphlet.  Lessing  had  a great  and  noble  object  in  view.  He  wished 
to  give  a worthy  answer  to  the  questions  which  had  occurred  in  his 
strife  with  Gdtze — to  show  what  was  the  nature,  the  essence  of 
religion,  and  what  religion  was  as  the  basis  of  all  Scriptural  belief. 
The  answer  is  self-denial.  But  how  was  this  'answer  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a drama  ? Lessing  met  the  difficulty  by  taking  an  allegory 
as  the  centre  of  his  play,  and  bringing  all  the  characters  into  a cer- 
tain relation  to  the  moral  of  the  allegory.  The  story  of  the  “ Three 
Rings  ” is  taken  from  Boccaccio.  There,  too,  Saladin’s  treasury 
is  exhausted,  and  he  hears  of  a wealthy  and  avaricious  Jew,  whom 
he  thinks  admirably  adapted  to  refill  it.  The  Jew  is  sent  for,  and 
Saladin  asks  him  which  religion  is  true,  the  Jewish,  the  Christian, 
or  the  Mahommedan.  If  the  Jew  answers  in  favour  of  his  own, 
he  has  insulted  Saladin’s  religion  ; if  in  favour  of  either  of  the 
others,  he  has  forsworn  his  own  ; and  in  either  case  his  wealth  is 
forfeit.  But  the  Jew  sees  the  trap,  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
three  rings.  A rich  man  has,  among  his  other  treasures,  a valuable 
ring,  the  owner  of  which  is  lord  of  the  house.  This  ring  descends 
in  a straight  line  from  father  to  son,  till  it  comes  to  a father  who 
has  three  sons,  loves  them  all  alike,  and  cannot  give  one  the 
preference  over  the  others.  Each  of  the  three  sons  begs  his  father 
for  the  ring,  and  the  father  has  two  others  made  like  it,  and  gives 
one  of  them  in  secret  to  each  of  his  sons.  At  his  death,  all  three 
claim  the  property.  But  no  one  can  di.stinguish  the  true  ring  from 
the  false ; each  of  the  sons  maintains  that  his  ring  is  the  true 
one,  just  as  each  of  the  nations  maintains  that  its  religion  is  the 
true  one.  But  to  this  fable  Lessing's  Nathan  adds  the  further 
lesson  without  which  the  moral  would  be  lost.  Merely  to  say 
that  each  of  the  three  religions  thinks  itself  the  true  one,  is  a 
platitude  that  would  hardly  have  imposed  on  Saladin.  Nathan 
gives  the  true  ring  a virtue  in  itself,  which  is  to  disclose  its 
genuineness ; it  is  to  make  the  possessor  loved  of  God  and  man, 
and  it  is  by  showing  this  love  himself  that  he  will  prove  himself 
the  possessor  of  the* true  ring.  So  long  as  the  three  religions  strive 
and  hate  each  other,  the  true  ring  has  either  been  lost  or  its 
virtue  is  dormant.  So  long  as  the  contest  is  waged  -with  the 
weapons  of  hatred,  prejudice,  egotism,  and  arrogance,  it  cannot  be 
decided,  and  when  once  it  can  be  decided  there  is  no  further  con- 
test. To  this  point  of  view  all  the  characters  in  Lessing’s  Nathan 
are  referred  by  Kuno  Fischer.  He  begins  with  the  Christians,  the 
Patriarch,  Baja,  the  Templar,  and  the  lay-brother ; goes  on  to  the 
Mahometans,  the  Dervish,  Saladin,  and  his  sister  Sittah;  and 
comes  lastly  to  the  Jew  Nathan,  and  Recha  his  adopted  daughter. 
But  while  making  this  division,  he  is  very  careful  to  guard  Lessing 
against  any  charge  of  rendering  these  characters  typical  of  their 
respective  religions — a charge  which,  if  it  were  true,  would 
imply  that  Lessing  considered  the  Jews  to  be  the  possessors 
of  the  true  ring,  and  the  Christians,  especially  as  represented 
by  high  dignitaries,  to  have  no  claim  to  it  whatever.  Certainly 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is  the  least  amiable  character  in  the 
play.  Not  only  is  he  intensely  an-ogant  and  intolerant,  the 
very  type  of  a Pharisee,  bxit  he  cringes  to  all  in  powei’,  and 


is  all  the  while  conspiring  secretly  to  have  them  murdered.  When 
ho  hears  that  a .lew  has  found  a Christian  child,  saved  her  from 
starving,  and  treated  her  as  his  daughter,  he  is  liomfied,  declares 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  child  had  died  in  misery,  and 
puts  the  Jew  out  of  the  question  with  his  celebrated  maxim, 
which  has  become  proverbial,  “ Thut  nichts,  der  Jude  wird  ver- 
brannt.”  Nor  is  Christianity  much  more  pleasing  in  the  person  of 
Daja,  Nathan’s  servant — a nairow,  bigoted,  excellent  woman,  tender 
over  drowning  flies,  and  a firm  believer  in  everlasting  punish- 
ment, wlio  loves  Reclia,  but  does  all  in  her  power  to  separate 
her  from  Nathan,  which  would  break  her  heart,  and,  with  all  her 
orthodoxy,  wishes  to  save  Recha  from  a Jew  by  mariying  her  to  a 
Templar.  “There  is  a case  then,”  remarks  Kuno  Fischer,  “in 
which  the  faith  of  this  Daja  is  so  tolerant  that  she  can  overlook 
religious  vows,  when  she  wants  to  make  a match.”  The  Templar 
and  the  lay  brother  are  of  a very  different  order ; but  the  Templar 
is  made  a misanthrope  by  renouncing  the  world — the  lay  brother 
is  made  indifferent.  Amiable  and  almost  saintly  as  is  the  cha- 
racter of  this  lay  brother,  he  is  content  to  be  weak  instead  of 
exerting  himself,  to  leave  the  world  instead  of  striving  against  it, 
to  leave  the  good  undone  rather  than  risk  doing  what  is  evil. 
The  charming  simplicity  with  which  he  wonders  at  the  patriarch, 
who  is  such  a saint,  and  lives  so  entirely  in  heaven,  condescending 
to  be  so  well-informed  of  the  things  of  this  earth,  is  matched 
by  the  way  in  which  he  undertakes  the  patriarch’s  commission 
to  suggest  delicately  to  the  Templar  that  he  should  act  as  a spy 
on  Saladin,  and  tells  the  Templar,  in  the  most  straightforward 
speech,  both  what  he  was  to  insinuate  and  what  was  given  for  his 
own  guidance.  The  lay  brother  says  it  has  often  distressed  him, 
and  caused  him  many  tears,  that  Christians  can  so  completely 
forget  that  Our  Lord  himself  was  a Jew.  And  when  Nathan  tells 
him  of  the  way  in  which  he  received  Recha  after  the  massacre  of 
his  own  wife  and  seven  children  by  the  Christians,  the  lay  brother 
exelaims,  “ Nathan ! Nathan ! Thou  art  a Christian ! By  God, 
thou  art  a Christian ! A better  Christian  never  was  ! ” Why,  then, 
so  many  critics  have  asked,  did  Lessing  makeNathan  a Jew?  Not 
to  glorify  the  Jewish  religion,  answers  Kuno  Fischer,  not  because 
Moses  Mendelssohn  was  a friend  of  Lessing’s;  not  because  the 
enlightened  opinions  of  Lessing’s  time  were  friendly  to  the  J ews, 
but  from  a much  deeper  motive  : — 

We  need  only  to  understand  the  character  -\vhich  is  presented  us  in  the 
poem.  A character  in  -(vhich  toleration  proceeds  from  self-denial  is  the  actual 
pith  of  the  character,  a virtue  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  -word.  And  this 
comes  out  the  more  plainly  the  less  it  is  favoured  by  nature  and  circumstance 
and  all  the  external  forces  on  -which  man  is  dependent.  It  is  easy  to  be  tole- 
rant if  you  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise.  Virtue  is  not  easy.  She  must 
be  fought  for  and  conquered.  She  is  the  more  genuine  as  the  fight  is  the 
harder.  If  toleration  is  to  be  a virtue  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  it  must 
proceed  from  the  severest  combat  with  powers  that  oppose  the  greatest  resist- 
ance ; it  must  answer  the  test.  And  now  take  a relig-ion  which  is  proud  and  in- 
tolerant by  nature,  for  pride  is  never  more  obstinate  than  when  it  is  oppressed ; 
take  among  the  religions  of  the  world  that  which  is  at  once  the  proudest  and 
the  most  oppressed,  and  we  must  doubt  if  toleration  is  possible  under  these 
conditions.  I take  a man  whom  his  religion  allows  to  cbnsider  himself 
chosen  by  God,  whom  the  world  condemns  to  see  himself  rejected  and 
despised  by  men ; if  his  soul  succumbs  to  this  double  pressure,  by  the 
natural  course  of  human  passions  it  must  be  devoured  with  hatred  and 
revenge ; he  will  surrender  himself  to  such  a thirst  for  revenge,  so 
demoniacal  and  so  bestial  in  meaner  natures,  that  he  will  tear  the  pound  of 
fiesh  from  the  heart  of  his  enemy  if  it  be  only  to  bait  for  fishes.  In  this  way 
we  come  to  a Shylock.  And  if  a great  soul  overcomes  these  passions,  if  it 
wrests  from  its  faith,  which  is  at  once  the  proudest  and  the  most  oppressed, 
the  virtue  of  toleration,  we  come  to  a Nathan. 

So  far  from  teaebing  that  the  form  of  faith  which  produced  his 
perfect  character  is  the  perfect  form,  Lessing  shows  us  how  the 
perfect  character  can  grow  against  the  least  perfect  form.  He 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  little  wonder  if  the  patriarch,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  faith,  the  religion  of  mercy,  was  to- 
lerant and  loving,  for  that  is  the  lesson  urged  upon  him  by  his 
own  doctrine.  But  that  Nathan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a devout 
Jew,  attached  to  his  own  religion  and  its  teachings  of  intolerance, 
who  has  seen  his  wife  and  seven  children  perish  in  a massacre  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Christians,  that  he  should  have  overcome  the  tempta- 
tions both  of  nature  and  his  own  faith  is  no  doubt  a marvel,  and 
demands  indeed  the  wonder-working  ring. 


LES  MAECHANDS  DE  MIRACLES.* 

The  history  of  miracle-mongers,  quacks,  charlatans,  and  im- 
postors of  divers  kinds  seems  likely  never  to  be  exhausted,  if 
only  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  fast  as  the  by-gone  achievements 
of  that  class  are  appropriated  by  the  historian,  a fresh  and  no 
less  inventive  series  of  the  same  kind  are  making  new  historical 
matter  at  The  modern  end  of  the  tale.  If  it  were  possible  to 
chronicle  with  exhaustive  fulness  every  variety  of  fraud,  super- 
stition, and  imposture  from  the  fiu-thest  point  of  antiquity,  to 
unmask  the  secret  of  their  management,  to  analyse  their  infiuence 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  trace  their  agency  in  the  destinies 
and  fortunes  of  empires  or  individuals,  there  would  be  material 
ever  recurring  for  the  occupation  of  the  annalist  or  the  historian  in 
the  calls  that  are  sure  to  arise  out  of  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
time.  The  moral  and  intellectual  process  is  as  steadily  cumulative  as 
that  by  which  our  manufacturers  keep  spinning  their  endless  coils  of 
rope  or  telegraph  cable,  however  rapidly  it  may  be  reeled  off  at  the 
original  extremity,  or  as  that  by  which  the  printer  may  be  at  work 
upon  one  end  of  a lengthy  scroll  while  fresh  paper  of  unlimited 

* Les  Marchands  de  Miracles,  Histoire  de  la  Superstition  Humaine.  Par 
Alfred  de  Castpn.  Paris:  Dentu.  1864. 
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length  is  being  consolidated  at  the  other  by  the  Fourdrinier 
machine.  And  there  is,  it  may  further  be  observed,  much  the 
same  kind  of  resemblance  between  the  first  and  each  successive  stage 
of  the  manufacture.  In  no  department,  probably,  can  history  be  said 
so  exactly  and  almost  monotonously  to  repeat  itself  as  in  that  of 
the  illusions,  superstitions,  and  hallucinations  of  whatever  kind  in 
which  every  age  has  borne  its  share.  However  ingenious  and 
inventive  the  wits  of  our  dealers  in  marvel,  workers  of  prodigy,  or 
professors  of  the  black  art  may  appear,  their  skill  and  originality 
seems  to  extend  but  little  beyond  minor  matters  of  detail.  In  the 
substantial  or  general  principles,  the  basis,  and  the  ordinary  working 
of  their  ideas,  there  is  a wonderful  likeness  and  uniformity.  It  might 
be  pleaded,  upon  the  other  hand,  on  behalf  of  the  standing  repute 
of  all  rogues  and  impostors  for  at  least  fertility  and  inventiveness 
of  brain,  that  the  abundance  of  dupes,  and  their  proneness  to 
swallow  at  all  times  the  same  transparent  baits,  are  such  as  to 
allow  neither  fair  exercise  nor  adequate  stimulus  for  the 
versatile  powers  and  innate  audacity  of  the  real  masters  of 
deception.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  these  simple  and 
transparent  experiments  on  human  credulity  ever  recurring, 
after  being  exposed  and  laughed  to  scorn,  is  one  of  the  standing 
phenomena  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  observing  student  of 
humanity.  If  the  great  History  of  Human  Error  had  ever 
been  worked  out  by  the  laborious  pen  of  the  elder  Caxton, 
it  would  have  been  found  from  first  to  last  the  history  of  a 
metempsychosis.  As  often  as  our  philosophic  or  historical  writers 
treat  us  to  their  researches  into  this  subject,  we  are  conscious  of 
tlie  difficulty  they  have  to  contend  with  in  avoiding  the  charge  of 
sameness  or  superficiality.  The  imposition  appears  too  glaring, 
the  mask  of  the  latest  adept  too  like  the  features  of  his  prede- 
cessor. There  remains  little  beyond  the  names,  dates,  and  political 
or  social  accessories  of  the  special  episode  to  mark  the  character  or 
career  of  this  or  that  representative  of  the  class  who  trade  upon 
the  folly  of  their  kind. 

In  the  Marchands  de  Miracles  we  have,  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Alfred  de  Gaston,  a pleasant  and  instructive  survey  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  history  of  this  tribe.  From  the  infancy  of  the  world 
the  long  line  of  their  exploits  comes  down  to  the  limit  of  contempo- 
rary experience.  Vieux  comme  le  monde,  eternels  comine  la  hetise  liu- 
maine,  these  miracle-venders  are  of  every  age,  and  have  assumed 
every  variety  of  aspect,  selon  V esprit  des  temps.  From  the  first  lapse 
of  Aaron  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  to  the  latest  development  of  the 
Mormon  mystery  at  the  Salt  Lakes,  from  the  Magian  cults  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  to  the  tables  and  seances  of  Foster  and  Home,  M.  de 
Gaston  traces  the  long  line  of  individuals,  castes,  or  schools  who 
have  created  their  subsistence  and  their  influence  out  of  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  multitude.  Their  name  is 
legion,  but  their  motive  is  one.  ^‘Faux  prophetes  et  sorciers, 
pythonisses  et  diseases  de  bonne  aventure,  illumines,  mediums, 
spirites,  somnambules,  lucides,  6vocateurs,  charlatans  et  autres 
tricheurs  de  tons  les  pays  ’’—such  are  the  multitudinous  denomina- 
tions of  humbug  whose  exploits  fill  up  M.  de  Gf  ston’s  lively  pages. 
Without  making  pretension  to  any  elaborate  amount  of  scholar- 
ship, he  exhibits  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity 
to  present  exact  and  faithful  pictures  of  classic  and  oriental  times, 
and  to  set  in  a popular  light  the  best  and  latest  results  of 
learned  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  Greece,  Rome,  Babylonia, 
and  Egypt.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  annals  of  imposture 
in  the  remote  past  that  his  enterprise  is  concerned,  so  much 
as  with  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
revived  claims  of  spiritualism  and  necromancy.  It  would 
appear  that  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous  and  the  illusory  is 
of  a far  keener  and  more  variable  kind  abroad  than  any  which 
exists  amongst  ourselves  at  home,  and  M.  de  Gaston  sees,  for 
the  more  excitable  brain  and  warmer  temperament  of  his  country- 
men, a far  greater  degree  of  danger  in  the  spread  of  beliefs  and 
practices  of  this  kind  than  we  need  apprehend  for  the  matter-of- 
fact  disposition  and  shrewd  common  sense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
side  of  the  Ghannel.  His  book  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
moral  purpose,  nor  does  he  affect  to  disguise  the  righteous  indig- 
nation with  which  he  follows  the  tribe  of  hucksters  in  human 
credulity  and  folly.  If  the  rappers  and  magnetizers  were  but 
content  to  tell  the  number  of  your  watch,  to  read  your  letter  with 
their  stomach  or  with  the  back  of  their  head,  or  give  you  the  last 
news  of  the  beloved  object,  le  mal  n'etait  guh'e  plus  grand  encore. 
But  now  that  the  system  amounts  to  a veritable  creed,  with  its 
emissaries  and  its  dupes  in  every  family  and  in  every  department ; 
now  that  it  menaces  religion,  society,  government,  domestic  ties ; 
now  that  the  bar,  the  army,  the  arts  count  already  their  victims 
without  number,  while  madhouses  increase  on  everj'  side,  it  is 
high  time,  thinks  our  zealous  denimciator  of  falsehogd,  to  declare 
war  to  the  knife.  To  invoke  the  arm  of  the  law  against 
such  practices  would  be  futile  — nay,  injurious.  Persecution  does 
but  promote  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  put  down.  To  reason  we 
may  look  for  a more  potent  auxiliary.  But  the  weapon  with  which 
we  may  best  hope  to  pierce,  to  rout,  to  annihilate  these  miscreants, 
is  ridicule.  With  this  view,  he  would  make  the  whole  company 
of  sorcerers  and  quacks,  ancient  and  modern,  defile  before  the 
reader,  tear  off  their  masks,  and  judge  them  according  to  their 
works. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  M.  de  Gaston  should  have  much  that 
is  new  or  original  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Ghaldean  or  Orphic 
mysteries,  the  workings  of  the  oracle,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Pythoness.  Nor  is  it  his  object  to  speculate  analytically  upon  the 
physiological  or  other  agencies  that  may  have  underlain  those 
puzzling  phenomena.  Still  less  is  he  disposed  to  sermonize  by  the 


way  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in  pandering  through  all  ages 
to  the  craft  and  duplicity  of  mountebanks  or  priests.  He  is  for 
making  each  separate  page  of  history  tell  its  appropriate  story,  and 
leaving  to  the  denouement  of  time  the  task  of  inculca,ting  the 
moral.  Passing  rapidly  over  the  earlier  portion  of  the  ground,  he 
gives  an  amusing  list  of  the  various  methods  of  magic  or  gawna  in 
use  amongst  the  sages  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  celebrated  diviners  of  both  sexes  from  Galchas 
and  Mopsus  downwards,  and  from  the  Sibyls  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor  to  the  Propheties  of  Mdlle.  Le  Normand  and  the  seances  of 
Mdlle.  Prudence.  For  the  erudition  of  the  book  much  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  Guriosites  des  Sciences  Occidtes  of  Paul  Lacroix,  and 
to  Alfred  Mamy’s  La  Magie  et  V Astrologie.  Nor  has  he  sought, 
beyond  the  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  classical  period  of 
his  subject,  to  extend  his  view  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own 
country.  Thus  we  meet  with  no  discussion  of  the  wild  and  fan- 
tastic fruits  of  superstition  in  Germany,  the  extravagances  of  the 
Flagellants  or  Anabaptists,  or  the  dancing  and  shaking  manias. 
Neither  is  mestion  made  of  the  phenomena  of  witch-finding  in 
this  country,  of  the  phantasies  of  the  Ranters,  Shakers,  or  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  or  of  the  atrocities  which  marked  the  culminating- 
point  of  Puritan  tyranny  in  New  England.  The  successive  phases 
of  superstition  in  the  history  of  France  are  traced  with  much 
clearness  and  vigour,  though,  of  course,  nothing  very  new  can  be 
made  of  such  familiar  episodes  as  those  of  Joan  of  Arc  or  Urbain 
Grandier ; while  the  necessity  of  the  case,  rather  than  any  novelty 
in  the  way  of  facts,  compels  the  introduction  of  the  oft-told  tale 
of  the  Abbe  Paris  and  his  miraculous  cures  suspended  by  royal 
ordonnance; — 

De  par  le  roi : d^ense  b,  Dieu 

De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 

There  is  a good  account  of  the  pretenders  to  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  of  the  transcendent  hoax  played  by  Dubois  upon 
the  credulous  Louis  XHI.  and  the  astute  Richelieu,  and  of  the  impu- 
dent arts  and  veiled  vaticinations  of  Nostradamus,  which  called  forth 
the  clever  distich  of  Jodelle : — 

Nostra  damus  cum  falsa  damus,  nam  fallere  nostrum  est, 

Et  cum  falsa  damus  nil  nisi  nostra  damus. 

The  ingenious  trick  by  which  St.  Simon  describes  the  sham  Gount 
Fenix  de  Belmonte,  in  complicity  with  a certain  French  duke,  as 
having  duped  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  paid  off  an  old  score  of 
vengeance  upon  Gardinal  Dubois  in  the  shape  of  a couple  of  boxes 
of  the  ears,  anticipates  the  modern  experiment  in  which  the 
cockney  understanding  is  mystified  by  dint  of  a powerful  light, 
a dark  chamber,  and  a sheet  of  plate-glass.  The  most 
graphic  portion  of  the  whole  work  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
struggle  between  the  waning  power  of  superstition  and  the  growing 
spirit  of  rational  and  scientific  inquiry,  together  with  the  horrible 
extremes  resorted  to,  not  by  the  Ghm-ch  alone,  but  by  the  civil_ 
power,  for  the  suppression  of  the  supposed  agencies  of  sorcery  and 
diablerie.  The  number  of  victims  who  were  handed  over  to  the 
scaffold  or  the  flames  in  deference  to  this  blind  panic,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  almost  ;passes  belief.  A single 
inquisitor,  Gumanus,  began'  his  career  ot  orthodox  severity  by 
burning  in  the  year  1485,  in  the  little  county  of  Bulin,  forty-one 
'wovo&a  pour  cause  de  Sabbat;  and  he  carried  on  his  process  of  extir- 
pation to  the  point  that  the  survivors  of  the  province  emigrated  en 
masse.  His  worthy  rival,  Alcuit,  began  operations  in  Piedmont 
by  throwing  to  the  flames  a hundred  and  fifty  sorcerers  in  one 
vast  auto-da-fe.  In  the  next  year,  two  hundred  more  witches  fol- 
lowed, when  the  populace,  plucking  up  heart  of  grace,  brought 
the  monster  himself  to  the  scaffold.  The  famous  . bull  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  who  forbade,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
the  reading  of  the  theses  of  Pico  Mirandola,  and  who  introduced 
into  his  constitutions  the  clauses  motus  proprii  motu  proprio,  which 
were  always  rejected  in  France,  gave  in  the  year  1489  a fearful 
impulse  to  the  persecuting  temper  of  the  age.  In  15  24,  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Gomo,  in  Italy,  counted  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred  persons  burned  on  the  charge  of  magic.  It  reads  like  a 
dream  when  we  hear  of  such  men  as  Toifino,  surnamed  Grillandus, 
Nicolas  Remi,  the  councillor  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Del  Rio,  Bodinus,  and  Roquet,  boasting  of  having- 
burned,  the  first  1,770  sorcerers  and  witches,  the  second  and 
third  900  each,  the  fourth  600,  and  the  last  a mere  500  by  him- 
self. Bodinus,  the  insane  author  of  a ridicidous  book  on 
Demonology,  could  declare  that  the  list  of  persons  connected  with 
the  black  arts,  as  avowed  by  the  unhappy  Des  Echelles  at  the 
time  of  his  execution  for  sorcery  on  the  Place^  de  Greve,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  thousand,  and  that  there  would  be  no  good  luck 
for  France  till  they  were  exterminated  to  the  last  man.  A few 
enlightened  and  courageous  men  redeemed  the  character  of  their 
age.  Such  were  the  two  physicians  who,  at  the  request  of  a com- 
mission of  Parliament  deciding  on  the  fate  of  forty  persons  accused 
of  commerce  with  the  devil,  delivered  the  following  sensible- 
report : — 

1°  Ayant  h.  plusieurs  reprises  visitd  les  accuse,  apr^s  les  avoir  fait  mettre 
dans  un  etat  complct  de  nudite,  nous  avons  acquis  la  certitude,  en  les 
piquant  en  difterents  endroits  du  corps,  qu’ils  avaient  le  sentiment  de  la 
douleur  tres-prononce. 

2°  Dans  rordre  moral,  aprfesles  avoir  interroges  avec  douceur,  comme  I’oii 
fait  pour  les  personnes  atteintes  de  melancolie  ou  de  folie ; 

Nous  avons  pu  diviser  les  accuses  en  deux  classes : 

La  premiere  partie,  composee  seulement  d’environ  le  tiers  de  ces  mal- 
heureuses  creatures,  avaient  I’esprit  tellement  surexcite,  qu’elles  desiraient  la 
mort  et  dtaient  prctes  si  braver  la  douleur. 

Le  surplus  des  accuse's  n’etait  qu’uiie  reunion  de  pauvres  diables  stupides, 
auxquels  il  ne  restait  de  I’intelligence  humaine,  qii’un  sentiment  tres-deve- 
loppe  de  conservation. 
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Notre  avis  fiit  de  baillcr  !l  cos  mallicnrcux  de  I’elldbore  pour  les  purgcr,  ct 
de  les  cnvoycr  rcspiror  Ic  grand  air  dcs  champs  pour  so  calmer. 

Notwitlistanding',  twenty  years  later,  wo  find  doctors  of  tlio 
Sorbonne,  sucli  as  Delmanet,  Morin,  and  Filesac,  complaining  that 
the  spirit  of  toleration  had  so  multiplied  the  number  of  sorcerers 
that  they  were  no  more  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  by  millions,  and  these  learned  professors  were  for  calling  down 
upon  tlieni  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  histories  of  Cagliostro 
and  Mesmer  bring  M.  de  Caston  down  to  the  latest  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  world  through  mediums  and  clairvoyants,  against 
whom  he  lifts  up  his  testimony  with  vigour;  yet  he  fails  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  facts  of  suflicient  definiteness  and  precision  to  throw 
any  great  accession  of  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  those 
mj'sterious  agencies.  His  work,  though  entertaining  as  a chapter 
in  the  liistory  of  human  weakness,  is  not  calculated  to  effect  much 
towards  disposing  summarily  of  an  influence  which  seems  destined 
to  retain  an  indefeasible  hold  over  a certain  class  of  minds- 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  DURHAM  AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Murray’s  series  differs  in  some  respects 
from  its  predecessors.  It  is  much  more  attractive  to  the  general 
reader,  and,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  facts  and  distances,  deals 
largely  with  habits  and  customs,  ballads  and  traditions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  reading  is  a gveat  deal  pleasanter  than 
pages  upon  pages  of  mere  concise  description  of  places  and  build- 
ings. The  present  volume,  unlike  the  Handbooks  already  pub- 
lished for  the  Southern  counties,  is  full  of  interest  wherever  one 
opens  it.  It  is  not  only  useful  for  purposes  of  reference  to  travel- 
lers or  to  residents,  but  it  is  really  very  amusing  even  to  an 
otherwise  uninterested  reader.  The  editor  explains  the  reason  of 
this  different  treatment  by  saying  that  the  interest  of  the  more 
Northern  counties  is  in  a great  degree  romantic  and  legendary. 
“ There  is  scarcely  an  old  peel  tower,”  he  says,  “ on  a desolate 
moorland  in  Northumberland  which  has  not  been  the  scene  of 
some  heroic  exploit  or  romantic  adventure  during  the  rude  state 
of  border  society  which  preceded  the  Union.”  Accordingly, 
he  has  taken  care  to  omit  no  deed  of  arms  by  Percy  or  Fenwick, 
Armstrong  or  Ogle ; and  some  particular  lives,  such  as  those  of 
Lord  Derwentwater,  Bernard  Gilpin,  and  that  heroine  of  our  own 
days,  Grace  Darling,  are  given  in  full  detail.  The  result,  as  we 
said,  is  very  agreeable;  and  the  editor  may  be  congratulated  both 
on  the  subject  which  feU  to  his  lot  and  on  his  method  of 
treating  it. 

Beginning  with  Durham,  we  have  a succinct  history  of  the 
Palatinate.  Among  the  names  that  pass  before  us  are  those  of  Bede 
and  St.  Cuthbert,  Carileph  the  first  founder  of  th§  existing  cathe- 
dral, Flambard  and  Pudsey,  and  the  princely  Antony  Beck.  This 
prelate  attended  Edward  I.  in  his  Scottish  wars  with  26  standard- 
bearers  of  his  own  household  and  1 40  knights,  1 000  foot 
and  500  horse,  “who  marched  under  the  consecrated  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  which  was  borne  by  Henry  de  Horncastre,  a monk 
of  the  house  of  Durham.”  Tunstall  and  Pilkington,  infamous  for 
his  sacrilege  and  iconoclasm,  the  gentle  Morton,  Cosin  the  re- 
storer of  the  diocese,  Crewe  the  munificent,  and  Butler  of  the 
“Analogy,”  are  the  more  important  names  that  lead  down  to  Van 
Mildert,  with  whom,  so  late  as  1836,  expired  the  regal  honours 
of  a Prince  Palatine.  No  part  of  England  is  so  covered  with 
railways  and  tramways  as  the  eastern  half  of  Durham.  The 
whole  of  this  district,  bare  and  monotonous  in  the  extreme, 
is  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  innumerable  collieries, 
which  almost  poisons  vegetation,  covers  the  fields  with 
ashes,  and  hangs  in  a thick  cloud  overhead.  The  rest 
of  the  county  is  still  uncultivated  moorland.  But  there 
is  much  natural  beauty  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  the 
Derwent,  in  the  wooded  denes  which  open  upon  the  coast, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  stately  situation  of  the  capital  city  and  its 
glorious  cathedral  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Wear.  The  Durham 
collieries,  and  the  habits  of  the  men  who  work  them,  are  very 
vividly  depicted.  Several  ancient  customs  still  linger  in  the 
rural  population  of  the  county,  and  Hartlepool,  in  particular,  has 
the  reputation  of  observing  some  of  these  most  strictly.  For 
instance,  the  belief  is  almost  universal  that  bread  baked  on  Good 
Friday  is  a cure  for  most  disorders.  On  the  other  hand,  a black- 
smith, who  should  light  his  forge  on  that  day,  would  have  ill- 
luck.  Then,  again : — 

Waifs,  or  -waffs,  of  dying  persons  are  seen  by  their  neighbours,  and  many 
persons  even  see  their  own  waifs.  Garlands  are  occasionally  carried  before 
the  coffins  of  virgins.  Salt  is  placed  upon  a corpse  after  death,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  body  from  swelling  ; and  the  looking-glass  in  the 
death-chamber  is  covered  with  white,  from  fear  of  the  spirits  which  might 
be  reflected  in  it.  The  straw  used  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bed  in  which  a 
person  had  died  and  burnt  in  front  of  the  house  ; then  search  was  made  in 
the  ashes  for  a footprint,  which  would  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  foot 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  summons  would  come  next. 

These  superstitions  are  general.  The  Hartlepool  fishing  popidation, 
who  form  a kind  of  clan,  intermarrying  -with  themselves  exclusively, 
are  careful  to  eat  fried  peas  on  “Carling  Sunday,” to  carry  palms  on 
I’alni  Sunday,  and  to  give  coloured  eggs  at  Easter.  On  Easter  Monday 
and  Tuesday  respectively  the  young  men  and  young  women  steal  the 
shoes  or  buckles  of  their  sweethearts,  to  be  redeemed  by  presents. 
Harvest  is  celebrated  by  “mell”  suppers;  and  yule-cakes  are 
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eaten  at  Christmas.  Morris-dancers  still  go  their  rounds ; and  on 
the  Monday  after  the  Epiphany  the  “stot-plough,”  a small  a/ichor 
drawn  by  men  and  boys,  is  carried  round  the  town,  with  which 
the  ground  is  ploughed  up  before  every  house  from  which  the 
party  can  obtain  no  gratuity.  Finally,  whenever  a child  makes  its 
first  visit  to  a neighbour  or  relation  it  is  invariably  provided  with 
three  things — bread,  salt,  and  an  egg. 

The  first  route,  from  Darlington  to  Newcastle,  embraces  Sher- 
burn,  famous  for  its  hospital  for  lepers,  and  Houghton-le-Spring, 
the  rectory  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  “ the  apostle  of  the  north.”  Here 
the  tower  of  the  church  was  fortified,  and  in  1315  it  stood  a 
siege  from  the  Scots.  We  can  here  only  refer  to  the  legend 
of  the  Worm  of  Lanibton,  admirably  told  by  Surtees.  Pick- 
tree,  a village  hard  by,  boasts  of  a goblin  of  its  own,  called 
the  “ Picktree  Brag,”  which  is  supposed  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a horse  with  a bushy  tail.  At  Gateshead  was  buried 
the  architect  of  Newcastle  town- hall,  whose  grave  had  this  absurd 
epitaph: — “Here  lies  Robert  Trollop — Who  made  yon  stones 
roll  up — When  Death  took  his  soul  up — Ilis  body  filled  this 
hole  up.” 

In  the  second  route,  the  most  interesting  place,  perhaps,  is  Stain- 
drop  (i.e.  Stain-thorp,  the  “stony  village  ”),  famous  for  its  church, 
the  burial-place  of  the  great  family  of  the  Nevilles.  Some  of  the 
tombs  here  are  magnificent.  The  editor’s  architectural  knowledge 
seems  to  be  somewhat  below  the  average : which  makes  us  sus- 
pect that  the  word  “ sedilise  ” used  in  the  description  of  this 
church,  and  at  least  in  one  other  place,  is  not  a mere  printer’s 
error.  Eaby  Castle  and  Barnard  Castle  are  excellently  described, 
with  judicious  extracts  from  sundry  ballads,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  from  Rokehy.  The  accormt  of  Bishops’  Auckland  might  be 
improved,  more  light  having  been  thrown  recently  on  the  history 
of  the  building  by  some  writers  of  the  local  Architectural  Society. 
The  rectory  of  Stanhope,  worth  nearly  5000?.  a year,  may  well  be 
noticed  as  one  of  the  richest  in  England.  The  house,  built  by  Bishop 
Phillpotts,  is  described  as  “immense.”  Durham,  Neville’s  Cross, 
Ushaw,  Lanchester,  Finchale,  and  Brancepeth,  castle  and  church, 
follow  in  order.  The  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  Cosin’s  ritual  arrangements  in 
the  last  named  church.  Hylton  Castle — now  a ruin-4s  believed 
to  be  haunted  by  what  is  called  the  “ cauld  ” or  “ cowed  ” 
(i.e.  headless  or  cropped)  “ Lad  of  Hylton.”  Unearthly  soimds 
are  still  said  to  be  heard  here  at  night.  Jarrow,  with  its  memories 
of  Bede,  and  the  strange  contrast  of  its  antiquity  with  the  signs  of 
modern  industry  that  now  smTound  it,  is  the^  last  notable  place 
which  the  Handbook  describes  in  Durham. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  second  half  of  the  boob,  which  is  devoted 
to  Northumberland,  is  the  more  interesting.  Part  of  the  intro- 
ductory section  tells  all  that  need  be  known  of  the  raids  and  moss- 
trooping  of  the  disturbed  border  districts.  Every  dwelling-house 
was  more  or  less  fortified,  a village  being  composed  of  a number 
of  small  peels  or  “bastle-houses.”  Churches  and  parsonages  were 
also  made  capable  of  defence,  and  we  heard  lately  of  a clergyman 
still  living  in  an  almost  unaltered  peel.  The  extraordinary  im- 
provements carried  out  on  his  estates  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  are  cursorily  noticed.  But  it  is  observed  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  persuading  a Northumbrian  peasant  to 
use  an  upstairs  bedroom.  The  people  cling  to  the  old  custom  of 
sleeping  in  box-beds,  occupying  one  wall  of  the  sitting-room 
opposite  the  fire.  The  editor  tells  us  that,  on  the  Cheviots,  the 
breed  of  colley  dogs  used  by  the  shepherds  is  preserved  with 
extreme  care.  Their  docility  is  very  great,  and  they  are  most 
carefully  trained.  Barking  is  not  allowed,  nor  to  seize  or  bite  a 
sheep.  They  are  taught  to  run  wide  round  the  flock,  and  to  obey 
the  most  distant  signals  of  the  shepherd — to  run,  to  advance, 
to  walk,  or  sit  down,  as  may  be  required.  And  they  are 
generally  reared  among  children,  in  order  to  tame  their  natural 
fierceness.  The  section  upon  the  Northumbrian  dialect  and 
pronunciation  is  amusing  enough.  The  well-known  burr  is 
peculiarly  to  the  county,  and  the  natives  are  very  proud  of 
it.  Mr.  Smiles  describes  this  rolling  of  the  r by  giving  an  anec- 
dote of  a Scotch  lass  who,  having  taken  service  at  Newcastle,  and 
being  asked  how  she  got  on  with  the  language,  replied  that  she 
managed  it  very  well  by  “ swallo-wing  the  r’s,  and  gien  them  a bit 
chow  i’  the  middle.”  More  curious  is  the  habit  of  the  lower 
classes  to  invert  words — saying,  for  instance,  “they  not  can,” 
instead  of  “ they  can  not.”  Songs  and  tales  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  are  very  common.  We  remember  that  Mr.  Gibson,  in  an 
excellent  memoir  on  the  county,  remarked  on  the  singularly 
inappropriate  modern  names  so  often  given  to  farms  and  estates 
in  this  county.  For  instance,  we  find  mentioned  here  such 
names  as  Cold  Snout,  Glower  o’er  him.  Click  him  in.  Make 
me  rich.  Seldom  seen.  It  might  be  worth  inquiry  whether, 
by  any  chance,  the  more  ancient  names  by  which,  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  every  wood,  field,  or  meadow  is  known, 
have  been  lost  in  Northumberland,  or  whether,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country  in  early  times,  such  names 
were  never  given.  How  vile,  for  the  most  part,  are  new 
local  names  in  every  country  inhabited  by  an  English-speaking 
population,  may  be  seen  by  studying  a map  of  the  United  States. 
Speaking  of  ancient  customs  that  survive,  the  editor  mentions 
that  of  the  “ Kern  Baby  ” — a doll  dressed  with  flowers,  which  is 
carried  at  the  end  of  harvest  and  thrust  in  the  faces  of  the 
passers-by  while  a tribute  is  exacted.  Corpses  are  watched  night 
and  day  till  the  funeral ; and  this  is  called  the  “ lykewake.”  In 
the  last  century  it  was.  always  the  custom,  we  are  told,  to  place 
a cushion  covered  with  flowers  at  the  cottage  doors — “a  relic 
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perhaps  of  the  feast  of  Lares  ” (sic).  We  quote  the  following 
sentence  vefhatim  et  literatim,  and  with  what  stands  for  accent  and 
aspii’ate  in  the  editor’s  Greek.  “December  is  still  spoken  of  as 
Hagameny,  from  ayiafitve,  the  holy-moon  ” ! Many  curious  and 
rude  bridal  customs  survive.  Here  is  one,  however,  that  is  pa- 
thetic enough.  “A  woman,  when  she  marries,  always,  as  a part 
of  her  trousseau,  procures  her  grave-clothes,  and  these  are  put 
away,  and  from  time  to  time  carefully  aired,  until  they  are  needed. 
In  momenta  of  gloom,  a woman  ■will  take  them  out  and  try  them 
on,  and  find  comfort  in  the  inspection  of  the  mournful  linen.” 
The  Northumbrian  goblins  and  spirits  are  numerous.  Dunstan- 
borough  is  haunted  by  Sir  Guy  the  Seeker,  Chillingham  by  its 
Eadiant  Boy,  Bellister  by  its  Grey  Man,  Blenkinsopp  by  its 
White  Lady,  Haselrig  by  its  Dummie,  Denton  by  the  Goblin 
called  Silky,  Dilston  by  Lady  Derwentwater,  Meldon  by  a 
ghost  called  Meg,  Brinkbum  by  a monk’s  spirit,  CressweU  and 
Willingdon  by  horrible  female  figures,  and  Wallington  by  a head- 
less lady.  Fairies  are  still  generally  believed  in ; and  a ghostly 
dog  is  supposed  to  follow  the  midwife  when  she  goes  to  her  duties 
through  the  streets  of  Newcastle.  We  cannot  here  pursue 
further  our  notice  of  the  Northumbrian  part  of  the  Handbook. 
Otherwise  Warkworth  and  Alnwick,  Lindisfarn  and  Bamborough, 
Otterbm’n  and  Hexham,  are  names  at  which  we  would  gladly  pause. 
The  editor,  by  the  way,  is  not  half  severe  enough  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  destruction  wrought  in  the  last-named  church  rmder 
the  pretence  of  “restoration.”  Finally,  we  may  commend  the 
description  of  the  Roman  Wall ; and  may  mention,  as  a proof  of 
the  completeness  of  the  information  given  in  this  Handbook,  that, 
under  the  head  of  the  Rowting  Lynn  (a  picturesque  glen  near 
Ford),  we  find  an  account  of  the  very  latest  puzzle  of  British 
antiquarians — a number  of  inscribed  symbols  on  the  sandstone 
rock.  A very  curious  subject  of  inquiry  has  been  opened  by  this 
discovery.  Other  similar  inscriptions  have  been  recently  found  in 
the  same  district.  As  yet  no  light  has  been  thrown  upon  their 
meaning.  The  theory  that  these  symbols  represent  merely  the 
groimd-plans  of  British  forts  seems  to  us  altogether  untenable. 


TO  COEEESPONDENXS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Sateedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.— The  Session  wiU  com- 

mence  on  Tuesday,  First  November,  1864.  An  ADDRESS  to  the  Students  will  be 
delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  Two  o’clock. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  Decrees,  &c.,  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  tosrether  with  a List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1864-5,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclachlan  & Stewart, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d.;  per  post,  2s.  lod. 

By  Order  of  the  Senatus,  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  to  the  University. 
September  1R64, 

UT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL- 

^ SESSION,  1864  and  1865.-A  GENERAD  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Clapton,  the  Dean,  on  Saturday,  October  1,  at  Three  o’clock  p.m.,  after 
which  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES  will  take  place. 

To  Enter,  or  to  obtain  Prospectuses,  the  Conditions  of  all  the  Prizes,  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Mr.  'Whitfield,  Medical  Secretary,  the  Manor  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Newington,  Surrey,  S. 

CT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  Bradfield,  Berks,  Sept.  18G4.— 

c L The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  having  recnmniendcu  that  “ the  Governing  Rcidics  of 
T T ^ as  possible,  to  make  tlie  dates  of  their  Holidays  coincide,”  tlio 

|»0LIDAYS  at  Brai^eld  are  ALTERED  to  agree  henceloJtii  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the 
Holidays  ot  Eton,  at  Christinas,  Easter,  and  MiddUinincr. 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

Director-Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

During  the  Session,  1864-5,  which  will  commence  on  October  3,  the  following  COURSES  of 
LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given; 

1.  Chemistry— By  A.  "W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,F.R.S.,  &c. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.A.,F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History- By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

1’  MiSmg  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

6.  Geology— By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics — By  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8.  Physics— By  John  Tj'ndall,  F.R.S. 

Instruction  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Rev.  J.  Haythome  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sura,  on  entrance,  or  two 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (the  Laboratory  of  the  School),  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Percy. 

Tickets  to  separate  Course  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Certificated  Schoolmasters,  Pupil-teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  Education,  are  also 
admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  granted  Two  Scholarships,  and  several  others 
have  also  been  establiuhed. 

For  a Prospectus  and  information,  apply  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermvn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

T5RIXTON  HILL  COLLEGE  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Surrey,  S.  Principat—'Dr.  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 
Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 

TYING  EDWARD  VL  SCHOOL,  NORWICH. 

Nine  of  the  Pupils  of  this  School  are  at  this  moment  holders  of  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions in  the  Two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

These  distinctions  have  been  gained  in  open  competition,  and  are  a sufficient  testimony  to 
the  training  which  the  successful  Candidates  have  received. 

The  aggregate  annual  income  which  these  Scholarships  represent  amounts  to  nearly  £600. 

No  account  is  taken  in  this  calculation  of  any  School  Exhibition. 

During  the  last  two  years  Norwich  Boys  have  been  successful  in  the  Examinations  for  direct 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Apothecaries’ Hall, 
and  the  Civil  Service,  and  no  single  instance  has  occurred  of  any  Pupil  from  the  School  falling 
to  pass  any  Test  Examination  whatever. 

Norwich  School  is  particularly  rich  in  Prizes  and  Exhibitions,  and  the  Scheme  provides  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  there  be  less  than  Six  Masters,  whose  stipends  are  a charge  upon 
the  Endowment. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev* 
Auo.  Jessopp,  M.A.,  School  House,  Norwich. 

T>UGBY.— ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  in  conformity  with 

the  recommendation  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners— CANDIDATES  specially 
prepared  for  the  above  by  a Tutor  of  most  successful  experience.  Terms,  for  the  Course 
preparatory  to  the  Christmas  Examination,  Twenty-five  Guineas.  The  domestic  arrange- 
ments are  those  of  a private  family.— Dr.  Niblett,  M.A.,  Elmfleld  House,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

T?UGBY.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

C.C.C.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant  Master  of  'Wellington  College,  and  formerly 
Assistant  Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS  (of  Nine  Years  of  age  and  upwards)  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  Open  Scholarships,  &c. 
The  next  Quarter  commences  October  17. 

(YRIENTAL  LANGUAGES.  — The  Rev.  G.  SMALL,  M.A. 

(ten  years  in  Bengal  and  Northern  India),  gives  Instructions  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  Hindfistdni,  Hindi,  Beng&,li,  and  Persian, — 5 Featherstoae  Buildings,  Holbom,  W.C. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Relerences  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed — 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

-CLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL  — Number  Limited  — 

Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Eminent  Professors  are  in  daily  attendance. 
References  to  Families  of  distinction.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Delta,  care  of  Messrs.  Addison 
Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 

TTNUSUAL  ADVANTAGES  are  offered  to  a FEW  SONS  of- 

^ GENTLEMEN,  by  a Cantab.  H.  A.,  who,  having  had  ten  years’  experience  in  Tuition, 
is  now  educating  his  own  Boy  at  home  as  an  Engineer,  and  reg.uires  suitable  Companions  for 
him.  Combining  practice  with  theory,  he  instructs  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Drawing,an<l 

the  Use  of  Tools,  and  has  Water-power,  driving  Workshops,  Lathes,  &c Address,  Rev. 

E.  E.  M.,  Farnah  Hall,  Derbyshire. 

A BACHELOR  of  Ai-ts  of  the  Universily  of  Cambridge  "wishes 

to  devote  three  or  four  hours  a day  to  TUITION,  at  his  own  House  in  Hampstead,  or  in 
London  or  the  Neighbourhood— Address,  B.A.,  2 Kosslyn  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

^HE  CHAPLAIN  of  an  English  Congregation  on  the  Corniche 

wishes  to  meet  with  ONE  or  TWO  additional  PUPILS,  whose  health  requires  a Mild 
Climate  for  the  Winter.  He  is  an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  has  had  great  experience  in  Tuition. 
Good  testimonials  and  references.— Address,  M.  A.,  Mr.  Lewis’s,  15  Gower  Street  North,  W.C. 

‘PjELICATE  boys  or  GIRLS  in  need  of  a Mild  Clime  or 

constant  change  can  Travel,  and  be  under  the  care  of  an  Englishman  and  his  Wife, 
both  ex-Teachers  of  Royalty,  used  to  the  Continent,  and  able  to  show  their  fitness  for  the 
charge  of  Youth.  The  highest  references  given,  and,  with  liberal  terms,  sought— Address, 
R.  S.,  Stone’s  Post  Office,  Clapham,  S. 

AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR  and  COMPANION,  or  PRIVATE 

SECRETARY.— An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an  Engagement  of  the  above  nature.— 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 

NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN. — A first-class  Journalist 

of  long  standing,  familiar  with  Political  and  General  Literature,  wishes  to  obtain  an 
appointment  as  SECRJETARY  or  LIBRARIAN,  or  in  both  capacities  combined— Address, 
Literator,  Post  Office,  Kiln  Green,  Berkshire. 

QCHOOL  TRANSFER.  — A Clergyman,  having  accepted 

Clerical  Office,  wishes  to  TRANSFER  his  SCHOOL,  which  is  a highly  successful  one. 
in  the  best  Suburb  of  London.  The  Income  for  the  last  Three  Years  has  averaged  £1,000 
per  annum.  As  the  advantages  offered  are  most  unusual,  a fair  equivalent  will  be  expected. 

The  position  does  not  absolutely  require  a Clergymau,  or  even  a Graduate Address, 

Rev.  D.  C.  L.,  Reading  Room,  Crystal  Palace. 

nro  INSTITUTIONS  (RELIGIOUS,  LITERARY,  MEDI^ 

J-  CAL,  and  MUSICAL),  SCHOOLS,  BOARDING  HOUSES,  &c.-To  be  LET,  on  Lease, 
capacious  and  commodious  RESIDENCE,  26  Queen  Square,  Russell  Square,  next  to  Home  for 
Gentlewomen  and  the  Paralytic  Hospital,  close  to  British  Museum  and  London  University. 
Fit  for  immediate  occupation,  Fui’nished  or  Unfurnished— Greenwood’s  Agency,  Southampton 
Row,  Bedford  Square. 

'T'O  be  SOLD,  at  a Small  Cost,  a PAINTED  GLASS  WIN- 

DOW;  size,  8 feet  10  inches  by  4 feet  5 inches,  and  can  be  enlarged.  Subject,  “The 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord.”  It  is  executed  by  one  of  the  principal  Glass  Painters,  from  a Sketch 
given  by  one  of  the  present  Royal  Academicians.  It  was  prepared  for  a Public  Exhibition, 
and  is  well  suited  to  a large  Italian  Church  or  Cathedral.— Apply  to  Beta,  care  of  Messrs. 
Smith  & (Do.,  52  Long  Acre,  "W.C. 

(THREAT  MALVERN.  — The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  is  co^ 

nected  w’ith  the  Railway  Station  by  a covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  One, 
Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,a  Ladies’  Coffee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms. 
Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

ALVERN.— Dr.  SYUMME^  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stommes,  Priegsnitz  House,  Malvern. 

TJYDROPATHiC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ.— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane's  Medical  Direction. 

■who  h.Tve  visited  Scotland  will 

J pica  cd  to  inspccc  an  exquhUe  Scries  of  STEREOSCOPIC  ^T]iIWS,  by  Wilson,  com- 
prising : J.ocli  L<»moml.  1 .ofh  Kaiiine.  Tlie  Trossuch'*.  ('bun,  Cicncoe,  Blair  Athol, 

Roslyn  Clmpel  and  Custic,  Edinburgh,  X;c.  Each  Is.;  sent  Iree  by  post  for  Slumps. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  110  Regent  Street,  and  5i  Chcapsidc. 


TO 


GCOTCH  VIEWS.— Tourists 

be  pica  cd  to  inspect  an  cx!lui^Uc  Series  ' 
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September  24,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


H-ItEAT  WESTEEN  EAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  ore  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Nottine  Hill,  Chelsea.  Battersea,  Farringdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  S’treet,  and 
Portland  Road^Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Minehcad,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Telgnmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  lal- 
roouth,  Penzance.  . , 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands.  ti  * 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  itc. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  via  Liverpool.  , 

SOUTH  WALES;  Neath,  Carmarthen,  New  Milford,  Tenby,  &c.  ^ . ^ 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  in  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT;  Windermere,  Ulverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND:  Lakes  of  Killarncy,  Limerick,  &d.  , . , 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company  s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

A.D.  1720. 

■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  by  Charter  of  His  Majesty  George  the  First, 

F.OR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Roy AL  Exchange,  London  ; Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq..  Goveimor, 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Gowciw. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,’ Esq.,  Deputu- Governor, 

J)h'€Ctors. 

William  Tetlow  Ilibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 

Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  ICsq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smitli,  Esq. 

Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 

Medical  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE— The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 

FARMING-STOCK No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Life  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  Life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies, — with  tiie  guarantee  of 
a large  invested  Capital-  Stock. 

Tlie  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
^en  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

Ttoyal  Exchanqes  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  ^^ec7•c^ary. 

A LBEET  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Lindt^ 

FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Premiums  charged  estimated  by  the  individual  risk;  the  utmost  liberality  maintained  in 
every  transaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Offices:  8 Finch  Lane,  or  7 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

MORELL  THEOBALD,  Manager  Fire  Department . 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  GarrattCattley.Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 
William  Davidson, Esq. 

Tliomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

> redk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A I OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Establi.shed  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,688,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  eve^y  description  of  property  at^  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN.  Superintendent. 

■\rORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreign  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 

Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 

London— Head-Officfs;  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office:  8 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  ^lall. 

■pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-liolf  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

.lurip  Hf>4.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secrctam. 


nnn  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

<=^-LV/V/v/  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 

Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secuied  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of£3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  ,5'ccrcforv. 


QHAKESPEARE.— “ MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,” 

Plioto-lithom'aphed,  by  express  permission,  from  the  incomparable  Original  of  1600, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  is  now  ready,  in  Roxburgh  binding,  10s.  6d.  As  the 
Number  of  Impressions  is  strictly  limited,  on  immediate  application  for  Copies  is  desirable. 

To  Messrs.  Day  & Son, 

6 Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Place  my  Name  on  your  List  of  Subscribers  to  the  Photo-lithographic  Facsimile  of 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  1600,  which  you  are  about  to  issue,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Name 


C^HEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY. — Surplus  Copies  of 

“ Fronde’s  History  of  England,”  vols.  7 and  8 ; Speke’s  ” Source  of  the  Nile.”  Bishop 
Blomfield’s  Life,”  Dean  Stanley’s  “Sermons  in  the  East,”  and  many  other  Books,  are 
now  on  Sale  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  at  the  New  Spacious  Premises  now  occupied 
by  BULL'S  LIBRARY,  62  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W.  — Catalogues 
gratis. 

'T'HOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING 

CARDS.— The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers. 

W.HGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

]>JICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  CLOAK  for  LADIES 

is  made  from  the  same  material  as  their  celebrated  all-wool  Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for 
Gentlemen,  which  are  patronized  by  Travellers  all  over  the  world.  These  Tweeds  effectually 
resist  many  hours’  rain.  The  above  Cloak  has  Novelty  in  the  Shape,  and  the  Hood  is  also  new. 
All  Colours  arc  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Riding  Habit,  Hat,  Jacket,  and  Cloak  Makers,  114,  116,  118,  120, 
Regent  Street ; 22  Cornhill,  London  ; 10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester ; and  50  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool. 

XYNAPSACK.— The  PATENT  YOKE.  — Light,  Waterproof, 

■■  * and  Inexpensive.  To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  and  Wholesale  of  S.  W.  SILVER  & CO., 
66  and  67  Cornhill,  and  3 and  4 Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

TURBERVILLE 

. ...  --  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 

expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Morlborougli  Street,  W. 


pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Pi 


TTIE  CATERIIAM  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  26th  Vic.  c.  83, 1862,  which  limits  the  liability 
of  the  Sharclioldcrs  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £28,000,  IN  2,800  SHAKES  OF  £10  EACH. 

Deposit  £1  per  Share,  to  bo  paid  on  Application, and  £1  per  Share  on  Allotment,  making  the 
First  Cull  of  £2  per  Share- 

Subsequent  Calls  will  not  exceed  £2  per  Share,  or  be  at  less  intervals  than  Three  Months. 

Directors. 

CHARLES  DINGWALL,  Esq.,  Portley,  Caterham ; and  2 Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street, 
London. 

EDWARD  HOWARD,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Mem.  Roy.  Col.  Phys.  of  Tendon,  Rcdhill,  Surrey. 

WILLIAM  RUSKIN  RICHARDSON,  Esq.,  Hoolcy  Cottage,  Rcdhill,  Surrey. 

JAMES  SEARLE,  Esq.,  Furze  Hill,  Rcdhill,  Surrey. 

Engineer—^.  C.  HOMEUSHA^I,  Esq.,  C.E.,  19  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi.  London. 
Solicitors— ‘i/leesTs.  DREW  & WILKINSON,  14  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  and 
Bermondsey. 

Auditors. 

W.  STENNING,  Esq.,  Brighton  Road,  Redhill. 

W.  T.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  50  Lincoln's  Iim  Fields,  London. 
i?aHfcc7’S— The  NATIONAL  BANK,  13  Old  Broad  Street,  and  47  Charing  Cross. 

1 Rrol'ers— Messrs,  HUGGINS  & ROWSELL,  1 Threadneedle  Street. 

5’cerc<a7*z/— CLAIR  J.  GRECE,  Esq.,  Station  Road,  Redhill. 

Offices-STATION  ROAD,  REDHILL. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Water-works  for  some  time 
in  operation  at  Caterham  to  Redhill,  part  of  Reigate,  Godstone,  Bletchingly,  Nutfield,  Chal- 
don,  Coulsdon,and  Warlingham. 

Most  of  these  places  are  entirely  dependent  on  rain  for  their  Water  Supply;  in  others  tlie 
supply  is  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality.  To  remedy  this  vital  defect  at  Cater- 
ham, a deep  well  was  sunk  in  1859,  and  a copious  supply  of  excellent  spring  water  having  been 
obtained,  extensive  Waterworks  w’ere  erected  on  a hill  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  com- 
manding the  surrounding  country,  and  distributing  pipes  have  been  laid  throughout  the  parish, 
which  is  now  supplied  in  all  directions  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  on  the  constant  supply  system, 
with  pure,  soft,  spring  water,  the  water  being  softened  by  Dr.  Clark’s  well-known  process. 

The  supply  of  water  having  been  found  far  more  than  sufficient  for  Caterham,  the  works  have 
been  constructed  so  as  to  allow  of  extension.  The  surtcrings  and  losses  caused  by  the  drought 
during  the  last  summer  throughout  the  district  not  reached  by  the  Caterham  pipes  have  been 
extreme,  and  the  call  for  the  immediate  extension  of  the  works  is  general. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  by  which  a Company  is  incorporated,  w'ith  limited 
liability,  and  with  powers  for  the  purchase  of  the  existing  works,  and  for  their  extension  to 
Chaldon,  CouUdon,  Warlingham,  Godstone,  Bletchingly,  Nutfield,  Redhill,  and  the  Foreign 
of  Reigate.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  present  owner  of  the  works  for  their 
purchase,  on  favourable  terms,  and  by  which  he  becomes  largely  interested  in  the  undertaking. 

The  district  to  be  supplied  contains  a large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  especially  at 
Redhill;  and  careful  calculations,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  operations  of  such  works 
in  other  places,  show  that,  at  the  moderate  charges  defined  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  a divi- 
dend of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  tlie  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  expended  may  be  confi- 
dently relied  on. 

The  almost  uniform  experience  of  Water  Companies  is,  that,  with  ordinary  good  manage- 
ment, they  are  eminently  remunerative  to  the  slureholders.  This  Company  has  peculiar 
elements  of  success.  It  is  established  in  a district  notoriou.s  for  want  of  w'ater;  the  supply  is 
abundant,  and  of  superior  quality  (as  cclually  proved  by  tlie  existing  works);  it  has  wasttd  no 
money  on  expensive  Parliamentary  contests ; the  cost  of  the  existing  works  is  moderate  ; the 
additional  works  necessary  to  supply  iCedliill  arc  simple,  consisting  mainly  of  pipe-laying,  and 
can  be  executed  at  very  moderate  prices. 

A considerable  number  of  the  Shnres  having  been  already  applied  for,  application  for  the 
remainder  may  be  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  Prospectus,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bankers,  at  47  Charing  Cross,  accompanied  by  a remittance  of  £1  per  Share. 

In  the  event  of  the  Directors  allotting  less  tlian  the  whole  number  of  Shares  applied  for,  the- 
amount  paid  as  deposit  on  Shares  not  allotted  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  amount  payable 
on  Allotment.  If  no  Allotment  is  made  to  an  applicant,  the  money  paid  on  deposit  will  be 
returned  without  deduction. 

Further  details  and  the  analysis  of  the  water  will  be  found  in  the  Prospectus,  which,  with 
Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  and  all  other  information,  can  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Brokers,  or  the  Solicitors. 


nPHE  CHILIAN  MINING  and  TRADING  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

Incorporated  under  " The  Companies  Act,  1862,”  with  Limited  Liability. 

CAPITAL,  £340,000,  IN  17,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 

Deposit  on  Application,  £1  per  Share,  and  on  Allotment,  £4  per  Share. 

Calls  not  to  exceed  £5  per  Share,  and  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  Three  Months. 
Directors. 

JOHN  VANNER,  Esq.,  Coleman  Street,  a Director  of  the  City  Bank. 

JAMES  ALFRED  HALLETT,  Esq.  (Messrs,  llallett,  Ommanney,  Si  Co.,  Bankers),  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster. 

Rear-Admiral  GEORGE  GREVILLE  WELLESLEY,  C.B.,  10  Wilton  Street,  Grosvenor 
Place. 

THOMAS  WOOD  HEATON,  Esq.,  Bolton. 

SAMPSON  WATERS,  Esq.,  Gyllyngdune,  Falmouth. 

WILLIAM  MULLER,  Esq.,  11  Southwick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park  Square  (of  the  firm  of  A- 
Hemenwuy  &.  Co.,  Valparaiso). 

THOMAS  GARLAND,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

HENRY  KENDALL,  Esq.,  12  Old  Broad  Street,  Peruvian  Consul. 

WILLIAM  FAWCETT,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  Chairman  of  the  East  Caradou  Mining  Company. 
(With  power  to  add  One  to  their  Number.) 

BaixkcTS, 

The  CITY  BANK. 

« The  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  Limited,  Manchester.' 

The  LIVERPOOL  UNION  BANK,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  TWEEDY,  WILLI.A.MS,  & CO.,  Truro. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  STUART  & MASSEY,  5 Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

Brokers. 

LoNDON-Messrs.  WEBB,  GEACH,  & PENNINGTON,  8 Finch  Lane, E.C. 
Mancuestew — Messrs.  MEWBURN  & BARKER, 

Liverpool — Messrs.  S.  R.  & R.  HEALEY, 

Leeds— Messrs.  POTTER  & CO. 

Secrctar//  (pro  (cm.)_HENRY  ELFORD,  Esq. 

Offices— 83  UPPER  THAMES  S I'REET,  E.C.  (formerly  the  Mines  Royal  Office). 

The  Directors  have  arranged  with  the  Vendors  that  in  case  no  Allotment  be  made  the 
Deposits  on  application  shall  be  returned  in  full. 

Information  has  been  received  that  three  more  Cargoes  of  Ore  containing,  together  with 
those  already  arrived,  about  2,500  tons,  are  on  their  way  to  this  country  to  the  account  of  the 
Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  for  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company  ; of  the  Bankers  and  Brokers  to  the  Company  *,  and  of  tiie  Solicitors. 


pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  recei  pt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

V T EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR. 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE,  New  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  REMOVED 
from  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

Specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  Stained  Glass  Windows,  South  Kensington  Museum. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

"tTARLAKD  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

-* — L W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decoratoiv,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEUIA2^'^AL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings, &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  upon  application.  Robes.Surplices,  &c. 

Reconnoitrer  glassT 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  e.xtra- 
ordinary  division  of  labour.  ” The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.”— TAc  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful.”— Zor</  Gifford.  “ Remarkably  good.”— Gaivjop/t.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— .v<r  Dighy  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.” — Field.  “ Indispcns:tble  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVotes  ««t/  Queries. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  i,2o0  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 
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■pjENT,  CHEONOMETEE,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKEE 

•JL'  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  II. I. M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Silver. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5 Gns. 

J)o.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ....8to20  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ 


Gold. 

Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches 16  Gns. 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Murine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C, 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTOEY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


JOHTsT  BEOGDEN. 


OnmmAij  gold  chain  manufactoey, 

^ 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

T OHN  BEOGDENj  Of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respecttully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  tue  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

WATCHES, 

’ ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes f2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  ....  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with Sliade  and  Stand  1 15 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18 


CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLEBY. 


to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches.plaingold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

ScarfPins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MEECURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER — This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  ()ornhill,  E.C. 

UrOWARD  & SONS’  DINING  TABLES.— Made  by  Steam- 

-L-L  power,  with  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

(CHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester  ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ; and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each.  - * 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

PureColzaOil  4s.pergallon. 

THHE  PEEFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


■REDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS. 

BTTRTON  has  RTIT  T-A'ROF.  ST-rOW.-R.OOMS  ilavAtail  exr 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls...., 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . . . , , 
1 MustardSpoon,  gilt  bowl  , 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fim  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 


Total , 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ B.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

■ 0 12  0 

0 13  6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes, 
Cruet  a%.  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

■WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  (loods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c,,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Tw'enty  large  Show-Rooms, at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.j  1,  lA,2,3,and4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place  ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

'T'HE  SMEE’S  spring  mattress,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Puize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  ll,No.20l4,say:— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectable  Upholsterers  and  BeddingWarehousemen,or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London,  E.C. 

ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

Pr^erves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf, Lambeth,  S.— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

CANDLES. 

GAFETY  from  FIRE  ! — By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES—SoU  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  theManufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  field,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth^ 


A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE.— The  March  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores.  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

(^AUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

^ for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Uot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  IS  soM  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house—All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

e A U C~eT— L E A & P E R R I N S’ 

WOBCESTEBSHIRE  SATJCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  CaossE  &.  Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 

Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  Jbs 

Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  Package.  It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a 
Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For  Domestic  purposes  notliing  finer  can  be  pro- 
duced. Their  “Genuine  ” and  Double”  Superfine”  are  the  qualities particularlyrecomraended. 
Retailed  in  every  Town  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

' J.  & J.  COLMAN,  26  Cannon  Street,  London. 

rriAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London.  N.E. 

IVrORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  Ss.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

ryONIO  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Groeex's, Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others,  at 
30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London. 
Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 

(YBSTINATE  HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION,  &c.,  may  be 

effectually  cured  by  taking  a few  doses  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of  any 
Chemist.  

QEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA 

are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
SPENCER’S  PULMONIC)  ELIAIR May  be  had  of  any  (Chemist. 

Avoid  Medicines : they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

“nU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  pei'fect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healtliy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  lunctional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5ib-,  Us.;  121b., 22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARRY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  London;  Fohtnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechui-ch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road;  49  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

presei  ibed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jough’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I liave  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.K.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex. “ I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  pi*eparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy."— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Li"ht-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  bv  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using-  tbe  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d,  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

ivro  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s. — 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  Gd. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 

'UEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  M<’dical  Profession,  aud  uni- 
versally acc^ted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  (Jout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  pui'Ity,  and  of  uniform 
strengtlx,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Y:;-LENFIELD  patent  starch,  used  in  tbe  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  12s.  Gd. 

rnUE  NEWCASTLE  FISHERS’  GARLANDS : a Collection 

of  Right  Mcrrie  Garlands  for  North  Country  Anglers.  Edited  by  Joseph  Crawhall, 
and  continued  to  this  Present  Year. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; George  Rutland.  London:  "William  Allan  & Co, 
And  all  Booksellers.  

PATERSON’S  PRACTICAL  STATUTES  of  1864,  now 

A ready,  containing  all  the  Statutes  of  Last  Session  required  by  the  Practitioner,  with 
Notes  and  Index,  in  12mo.  for  the  Bag  or  Pocket,  10s.  6d.  By  W.  Paterson,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Twelfth  Year “Law  Times”  Office,  10  Wellington  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 

8vo.  9s. ; by  post,  9s.  6d. 

pilE  ESSENTIALS  of  PHILOSOPHY : a Treatise  on 

Causality.  By  the  Rev.  George  Jamieson,  M.  A.,  of  Old  I\Iachar,  Aberdeen. 

An  attempt  is  hero  made  to  analyse  the  great  Question  of  Law  in  the  Departments  of 
Physics,  Physiology,  and  Psychology;  to  determine  the  Grounds  of  Will— Animal,  Rational, 
and  Moral:  to  unravel  the  difficulties  of  Liberty  aud  Necessity;  to  disprove  the  Doctrine  of 
Transcendentalism;  to  define  the  Principles  out  of  which  Space  and  Time  are  evolved;  and  to 
interpret  the  Absolute.  . t, 

“ The  remarkable  work  before  ms.  —Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“ Such  is  the  ability  which  the  scheme  of  the  author  displays,  its  precision,  sjTumetry,  and 
plausibility,  &c." — Aberdeen  Journal.  , o •, 

“ We  hail  this  essay  as  a much-needed  and  most  hopeful  contribution  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  scientific  subjects,  and  towards  ridding  the  marches 
between  contiguous  provinces.”— A’ort/i  British  Review. 

(To  be  had  of  the  Author.) 
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The  Saturday  Keview. 


On  October  1,  No.  IV.  5b. 

THE  QUARTEllLY 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE 

Will  contain  Original  Articles  on 

RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT  (Illustrated).  By  Balfour  Stowaht,  M. A.,  F.R.S. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LIVING  ORGANISMS  (Illustrated).  By  James  Samoelbon,  Editor. 
THE  FORMATION  OF  CORAL  (Illustrated).  By  Frof.  Lacazf.  Duthieks,  Paris. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH  CABLES  (Illustrated).  By  Wm.  Faihuairn,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  PROPORTIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS.  By  Dr.  Odlino,  F.R.S. 
THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  MADAGASCAR.  By  Roland  Trimen,  Cape  Town. 
CHRONICLES  OF  SCIENCE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS;  ORIGINAL  NOTES;  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BATH 
MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  Si  SONS,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


rFHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. —Advertisements  for 

Insertion  in  the  next  Number  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  by  the  27th,  Bills  by 
the  28th  instant. 

London  ; TkUbneb  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


JOURNAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  SEP- 

^ TEMBER.  Vol.  XXVII.  Part  III.  just  published,  3s.  6d. 

London  : Edward  Stanford,  6 Charinjf  Cross,  S.W. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th  inst..  Is. 

rjiHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER.  No.  LVIH. 

-L  With  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  Geo.  Du  Maurier. 

Contents  : 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  : an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Hlustration. 
Chapter  VII.— Foreshadows  of  Love  Perils. 

„ VIII.— Driftin'?  into  Danger. 

„ IX.— The  Widower  and  the  Widow. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.-BOYS. 

FLOWER  FARMING. 

MADAME  DE  MONFERRATO.  With  an  Illustration. 

A VISIT  TO  A CONVICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

A TUSCAN  VILLAGE— A Tuscan  Sanctuary. 

The  Dilicrence— The  Innkeeper’s  Family— The  Fair— Valombrosa. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Husband.  ^ 
Chapter  XXXIV— The  End  of  Arthur  Lamout. 

,,  XXXV. — Letters  from  the  Dead. 

„ XXXVI.— The  Truth  at  Last. 

„ XXX  VII.— A Little  More  of  the  Truth. 

Smith.  Ebder,  &Co.,65  Cornhill. 


^HE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  commenced 
the  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  Edited  by 

A-  Dr.  GUTHRIE. 

the  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  will  be  issued  in 

Monthly  Parts,  7d.;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  Id. 

the  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE,  Illustrated,  wiU  be  published 

at  32  Ludgate  Hill,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers." 


13  OiLEAT  MAUUioaouGH  Snim*. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Bauiunotox  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  IlluRtrations.  21s. 

‘“Lite  in  Java’  is  both  amusing  and  Instructive.  The  author  saw  u good  deal  of  the  country 
and  people  not  generally  known.”— /l/Zicnceur/i. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMiN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Tier  Majesty’s  Tlieatre.  1 vol.  8vo, 
From  the  Times.—.**  Mr.  Lumley ’s  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really,  os  it  ought 
to  be,  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  Importance  iu  its  time,  interspersed 
with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  uud  mature  reflcctious.” 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  Illustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Mary 

Hownr.  3 vols. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit.”- ylf/icnccr<m.  “ The  heroine  of  ‘ Cumworth 
House*  is  a very  charming  creature.  There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of 
modern  poetry  to  compare  with  her.  She  is  like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a 
Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and  intellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  a marvelloua 
amount  of  power.”— jScac/er. 


SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  a real  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  w'hich  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion* 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— Saturday  Remew, 

“ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told.  It  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
season.” — Herald, 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— .At/ientnum. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  The  story  never  flags,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly amused.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside  and  the  circulating  library.”— 5un. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Doivn,”  &c.  3 vols. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“ The  ‘ Guardian  Angel  ’ is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  It 
has  a good  honest  morale  about  it  that  makes  it  a refreshing  contrast  to  half  the  books  one 
comes  across.  We  very  gladly  recommend  ii.”—Saturclai/  Review. 

SYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Rade- 

CLUTE,  Author  of  “ Alice  'Wentworth,”  &c.  3 vols. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  rvor.u,aai 


rpHE 

QUIVER. 

• 

rpHE 

QUIVER. 

New  Series. 

QUIVER. 

New  Series,  Illustrated.  Weekly,  Id. ; 

Monthly,  6d. 

'J'HE 

QUIVER. 

With  Rlustrations.  No.  I.,  in  Engraved 

^HE 

Wrapper,  ready  September  21,  Id. 

“ This  is  an  age  of  progress ; and,  in  obedience  to  that  law,  a New  Series  of  the  * Quiver,* 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  productions  of  the  first  Artists  and  Enyravers.will  be  commenced. 
The  services  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  most  acknowledged  talent  iu  each  depart- 
ment of  literature  have  been  secured.’*— [Extract  from  Address  issued  with  No.  I.  of  the  New 
Series  of  the  ” Quiver.”] 

Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

pROQUfiT.— THE  QUEEN,  THE  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER, 

will  in  future  give  close  attention,  weekly,  to  the  subject  of  Croquet,  and  will  endeavour 
to  settle  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  game.  The  following  Intx’oductory  Notice  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  paper  “ We  have  an  impression  that  the  science  of  the  game  of  Croquet  is, 
os  yet,  imperfectly  understood.  We  do  not  often  see  CroquSt  played  in  a manner  that  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  game.  Beautifpl  points  of  play  are  very  fre- 
quently jieglected.  and  a want  of  foresight  shown  in  the  management  of  the  game,  which 
renders  the  game,  to  us,  commonplace  and  uninteresting.  We  purpose  giving,  therefore,  a 
complete  si  t of  rules  now  constantly  used  by  a coterie  of  very  first-rate  players,  together  with 
a series  of  articles  on  the  management  of  the  game,  hoping  thoroughly  to  convince  our  friends 
that  fine  and  delicate  play  will  always  defeat  mere  straight  hitting.  We  W’ill  also  further,  to 
illustrate  our  theory  and  to  originate  interesting  discussions  on  the  various  points  raised,  give, 
occasionally,  problems,  with  diagrams  showing  how  and  why  particular  strokes  should  be 
played,  and  tiie  ultimate  and  certain  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  game  such  strokes  must 
always  have.  It  has  frequently  come  within  our  experience  to  see  a game  won  by  one  stroke, 
played  perhaps  ten  minutes  before  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  and  as  often  to  see  a badly- 
manned  stroke  lose  an  apparently  certain  Yictor3^  The  rules  are  admitted,  on  all  sides,  to 
require  arranging  and  perfecting,  and  constant  discussions  arise  in  play  on  points  w’hich  should 
be  provided  for  by  definite  rules.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  commence  with  a review  of  the 
various  sets  of  rules  hitherto  published,  showing  how  much  they  differ  among  themselves,  and 
how  incomplete  they  are.  We  shall  then  introduce  the  * Belvoir  Rules,’  and  invite,  mean- 
while, communications  or  suggestions  on  the  sulnect  from  any  of  our  friends  who  have  the 
interest  of  this  charming  game  at  heart.”  THE  QUEEN,  THE  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER,  is 
published  w'eekly,  6d.  It  gives  all  the  latest  Paris  and  London  Dress  and  Fashion  News,  and 
Dress  and  Fashion  Patterns,  coloured  ; and  Cut  Shapes.  A Copy,  post  free,  for  Seven  Stamps. 
346  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  PAPER. 

'T'lTANIA.  See  THE  ARROW,  No.  V.,  publislied  next 

Tuesday. 

Office,  23  Tavistock  Street,  Strand ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Stations. 

” SOCIETY  FOR  PROIIOTIN^  CIIRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Now  ready,  New  Illustrated  Almanack. 

rj'HE  COTTAGER’S  SHEET  ALMANACK,  for  the  Year  of 

Our  Lord  1865.  Id. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  PENNY  ALMANACK,  for  the  Year  of 

Our  Lord  lb;i5,  with  12  Engravings  illustrating  the  Months.  Containing  a Scripture  Text 
for  each  Sunday  and  other  Holyday  in  the  Year— A Key  to  the  Calendar— A Description 
of  each  Month,  with  Directions  for  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden— Birthdays  of  the 
Royal  Family— Principal  Sovereigns  of  Europe— Post  Office  Regylations— Signs  of  the 
Weather— Stamp  and  Legacy  Duties,  &c.  &c.  May  also  be  had  in  an  Ornamental  Cover, 
interleaved,  3d. 

DEPosixoRiEs:  77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. ; 4 Royal  Exchange,  E.C. ; 

48  Piccadilly,  L<ondon,W, ; and  by  all  Booksellers. 


^LD  MOORE’S  ALMANACK  for  1865  contains  beautiful 

Engravings,  representing  Sea  Fishing,  Portraits  of  the  American  Generals  Lee  and 
Grant,  List  of  Fairs  and  ^Markets,  a useful  Tide  Table  for  the  Principal  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses.  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Planets  and  Phases  of  the  Moon 
from  the  best  authority,  a Proplietic  Hieroglyphic  for  the  eventful  Year  1805,  Predictions  of 
Coming  Events,  iwC.  Two  distinct  Editions  of  this  Almanack  are  now  ready.  No.  1,  with  rich 
coloured  Wrapper,  lid.  No.  2,  pUiin  paper,  Id. 

London  : T.  UonEUTS  & Co.,  8 Crane  Court.  Fleet  Street. 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


WINTER’S  MATHEMATICAL  EXERCISES  AND  DRAWING  FOR 
' ‘ MILITARY  STUDENTS. 

Now  ready,  in  post  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

IX/rATHEMATICAL  EXERCISES,  comprising  3,500  Exam- 

-i-’-JL  pies  in  the  various  branches  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Statics,  Dynamics,  and 
Hydrostatics,  collected  from  Military,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Examination  Papers, 
and  arranged  in  Sets  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  ; with  Tables, 
Formulae,  Answers,  and  References.  By  S.  H.  Winter,  F.R.A.S.  Military  Tutor. 

By  the  same  Author,  Part  I.  3s.  6d.  Part  II.  6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

• Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

J^HRISTIAN  SPIRITUALISM,  wherein  is  shown  the  Exten- 

sion  of  the  Human  Faculties  by  the  Application  of  Modern  Spiritual  Phenomena 
according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

London : Emilv  FAirnpcLL. 


8vo.  with  Autograph,  Tables,  &c.  26s, 

T^HE  HOWARD  PAPERS ; with  a Biographical  Pedigree 

and  Criticism. 

London  : Hekry  Kent  Caqston  & Son  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  cloth  lettered,  2s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  PAPERS.  By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

London  : Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

Just  published,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

JYR.  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  on  the  LUNGS.  Specially 

intended  for  those  suffering  from  Pulmonary  Complaints.  A Series  of  plain  Practical 
Letters  on  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Larynx,  and  Lungs, 
embracing  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis,  Bronchiiis,. 
Consumption,  and  Asthma.  By  Robert  Hunter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  the  “New  York 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,”  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  by  J.  J.  Macgrbgor,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 

Mitchell  &.  Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

T\JR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

Now  ready,  imp.  4to.  (443  pp.),  with  26  Plates,  £2  2s. 

PHE  REPTILES  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Albert  C.  L. 

G.  GiiNTHBR,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  &c. 

London  ; Robert  IIardwickk,  192  Piccadilly,  W. 

This  day,  fcp.  8vo.  lapping  edges,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

pWO  YEARS  AFTER  and  ONWARDS.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Coming  Struggle.”  This  Volume  is  one  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest.  The 
enormous  Sale,  amounting  to  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Copies,  of  the  Author’s  former  Pub- 
lications, amply  warrants  the  expectation  that  this  New  Work  will  attain  equal,  if  not  greater 
popularity. 

Houlston  & Wright,  65  Paternoster  Row. 


A MANSION  in  HAMPSHIRE.  — THE  BUILDER  of  this 

Day  contains ; Fine  View  and  Plan  of  Clervaux  House,  Hampshire The  Purpose  of  the 

Pyramids— Modern  Sculpture  in  Florence — Master  Masons  : Edward  Strong,  &c Murray's 

Handbook  to  Paris — The  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  German  Architects  and  Engineers Conti- 

nental News— Park  Precincts  and  Esplanade!^— Evils  of  New  Houses — British  Association— “The 
Flower-Pot  Danger — Infant  Mortality  in  Sunderland- Suspension  Bridges— Medifeval  Art 
Exhibition,  Malines— New  Free  Church,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  &c.  4d.:  by  post,  6d. 

Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  nil  Booksellers. 
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Messrs.  THSLET’S  MW  ¥OEKS 

In  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries, 


A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY,  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations, 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY : beiug  a Three 

Months*  Residence  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  : in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON. 

Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  and 
£l  Medinah.”  {Ready  this  day. 


NEW  WORK  BY  hUSS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of 

AUSTRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; and  the  HISTORY  of  DON 
SEBASTIAN,  King  of  Portusrul.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished 
Sources.  By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  {Ready  this  day. 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

The  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  is  ready  this  day. 

“ There  are  three  episodes,  at  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

jealously,  for  tliere  is  the  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

with  a cleverness  which  sometimes  suggests  real  genius,  full  of  dasliing  analysis  and  admirably 
contrived  scenes We  can  safely  recommend  ‘ Denis  Donne.*  Spectator. 

**  It  is  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Tliomas 
displays  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  possess.” — Athenceum,  ^ 

‘‘The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own  particular  territory,  and  ‘came  out 
strong  ’ upon  horses  and  racing,  somewhat  less  lavishly,  but  decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the 
accomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish.  Tliere  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be 
bestowed  upon  • Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a 6ond7We  novel,  written  to  amuse.  There  is  first-rate 
ability  in  tJie  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  tlie  fencing 
and  finesse  betw'een  the  two  women.  Tlie  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  clever,  and  interesting. 
Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  either  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  place  which  will  be  awarded  her 
among  our  modern  novelists.”— J/orm'Tjp  Post, 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TREVLYN  HOLD. 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  ” East  Lynne  ” and  “ Verner’s  Pride,” 

TEEVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  tlie  Author  of  “East 

Lynne.”  {Ready  this  day. 

Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above ; 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By  the  Author  of ‘‘Lady  Audley’s  Secret.”  6s. 


ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 


Also  just  published j and  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries  : 

MxiURICE  BERING : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy 

Livingstone.’*  2 vols. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  YVAR.  By  Edwaed  Dicet, 

Author  of  ” Rome  in  1860.”  2 vols. 

WEIGHED  in  the  BALANCE : a Novel.  By  James  A.  St. 

John.  3 vols. 

STRIFE  and  REST. 

2 vols. 


By  the  Author  of  “Agnes  Home.’’ 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  IS  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


” As  amusing  as  a romance.”— Noturtfai/  Review, 

” It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  duw'n. ”—.S!pectafor. 

Medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2 vols.  cloth,  32s. 

'T'HE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  the  ARTIST.  With 

Selections  from  liis  Poems  and  other  Writings.  By  Ai.exanoi'ii  Gilchkist,  Author  of 
The  Life  of  William  Etty,  K.A."  Illustrated  from  Blake’s  own  Works  in  Facsimile  and  in 
Photo-lithography,  including  a complete  Copy  of  his  “ Studies  of  Job.” 

“ The  reader  may  not  agree  precisely  with  their  estimate  of  the  rugged,  original,  devout,  per- 
severing artist ; but  if  he  has  a real  eye  for  the  beauty  which  transcends  prettiness,  he  will  find 
mucli  to  charm  him  in  the  copious  illusi  rations  derived  from  Blake’s  works  ; and  for  the  letter- 
press,  we  do  not  envy  the  composure  of  the  reader  wJio  is  quite  umnovecl  by  the  picture  wliich 
it  draws  of  the  grand  old  man,  who,  in  poverty  and  adversity,  was  true  to  the  guidance  which 
he  believed  to  be  a light  from  heaven— put  his  trust  in  God,  worked  steadily  on,  and  prayed,” 

Guardian. 

The  book  is  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  monument  of  unique  though  creative  genius  we 
liave  read  for  many  a day,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  lay  it  down.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a book  appears  from  which  we  derive  so  vivid  an  impression  of  a completely  unique  cha- 
racter and,  unique  life  as  this  biography  of  William  Blake.” — Spectator. 

" In  the  very  interesting  Life  before  us,  tardy  j ustice  has  at  last  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  natural  gifts  qualihcd  him  apparently  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  English 

artists Mr.  Gilchrist’s  book  both  tells  the  singular  story  of  Blake’s  lile  for  the  first  time 

with  fulness,  and  with  a judgment  which  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  by  its  numerous  and  faithful 

illustrations  enables  the  reader  more  or  less  to  make  acquaintance  with  tire  artist Tire 

book  is  written  in  a clear,  vigorous,  unconventional  style;  it  is  as  amusing  as  a romance,  and 
we  have  few  recent  * Lives  ’ in  which  the  facts  have  been  more  carefully  collected,  presented 
with  less  parade,  or  arranged  in  such  lucid  order.”— Review. 

Macmillan  &.  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

By  J.  W.  Caumichael. 

London  : WiNson  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists*  Colourmen. 

T ARGE  TYPE  CHUKCH~~^EK VICE.  — DEDICATED, 

By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  ITATCIIARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  tlieir  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a Jarye  clear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  fo.Kowing  are  the  prices:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

„ „ best I 10  0 

London  : Hatchard  S:  Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.K.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


^HE 


TOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE. 

Just  published,  beautifully  Illustrated,  Is. 

fpOMLINSON’S  HANDY  GUIDE  to  BEN  RHYDDING, 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  and  the  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  The  Guide  gives  a full  Description 
of  this  beautiful  District,  with  its  varied  Walks  and  Drives.  It  also  points  out  its  remarkable 
suitability  as  a Resort  for  Livalids,  Convalescents,  and  those  who  merely  require  Relaxation 


and  Salubrious  Air. 


Published  by  R.  Hardwicks,  Piccadilly,  London  ; and 
John  Tomli.nson,  Bookseller,  Ilkley,  Otley. 


POPULAR  WORKS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


THE  WILMOT  FAMILY:  a Novel. 

the  Author  of  “ Life  in  Tuscany,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


By 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  liis  failings.” 

Morning  PosU 


THE  TWO 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 


ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 


PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Daivsox,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Tfashington  living.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse).  By  the  Abbe  * * 

Author  of  “ Le  Maudit.”  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ The  work  has  humour  and  originality,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.”— Ab^encewm. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“The  story  is  wonderful  and  full  of  interest,  and  Lady  Fullerton  tells  it  well.”— Times. 

“ A strange  and  startling  story;  it  makes  the  pulse  beat  quicker,  and  the  eyes  eveniof  callous 
readers  grow  dim  as  they  read.”— Gwarrfian. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

IfEW  3STOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  ‘'CHARLIE 
THORNHILL.” 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER; 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 


By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “Charlie  Thornhill,”  &c. 


{October  1. 


HEW  HAVAL  HOVEL, 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT: 

A Sea  Story, 


{September  28. 


MR.  AHTHOHY  TROLLOPE’S  HEW  WORK. 

Vol,  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  Us. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

{September  26. 


MR.  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE’S  HEW  HOVEL 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISEARNE  CHASE. 

By  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

{October  9. 


ROBERT  BROWHIHG’S  HEW  POEMS, 

Crown  3vo.  8s.  6d.  tlie  Second  Eilition  of 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


{September  26. 


Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  5s, 

RACHEL  RAY. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


{September  26. 


CHAP.MAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


WONDROUS  STRANGE. 

Second  Edition  tliis  day. 


REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel, 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEAS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Two  Midshipmen,"  &o. 
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Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  Cd. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  tho  Author  of  “ East  Lynne,”  “ Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 
LONDON:  BRADBURy  & EVANS,  n BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

This  day.  Fart  I.  medium  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

(CONTAINING  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS), 

THE  EPISTLES  OP  ST.  PAUL, 

For  English  Headers. 

By  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster. 

MACMILLAN  &.  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  “GOLDEN  TEEASUKY 
SEBIES.” 


Tills  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  a Vignette  by  J.  Noel  Patou,  engraved 
in  steel  by  C.  H.  Jeeus,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK: 


A Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  hy  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Author  of  “ Day  aud  Night  Songs,”  &e. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  C.VMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY, 

Chiefly  Lyrical,  Selected  and  Arranged  for  IJse;  with  iNotes  and 
Introduction. 

By  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published,  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 


MACMILLAN  3c  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

« 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.-NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  I’ublishcrs  for  an 
early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  ensuing  Season,  of  all  forthcoming 
Books  of  merit  and  general  interest. 

The  collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready 
access,  aiid  which  is  now  hy  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest  in  the 
world,  will  also  he  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition 
of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  wliich 
are  still  iu  demand. 

Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Libraiy,  are  now  esta- 
blished ill  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  three 
Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain 
a constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Books  as  they  appear,  on  moderate 
terms. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatty  reduced  prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  September  24, 18G4. 


CHI  LEGGE  E.EGGE. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

15  OLD  BON'D  STREET,  W. 

Guaranteed  Circulation  of  all  New  Works  of  value  or  interest  imme- 
diately after  publication. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  Monthly  Lists,  &c.,  forwarded  free  on  application. 

SAMUEL  SEVAN,  Secretary. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 


Ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

LOVE’S  STRIFE  WITH  THE 
CONVENT ; 

Or,  the  Heiress  of  Strange  Hall.  A new  highly  sensational 
Novel. 

By  EDWARD  MASSEY. 

“ Just  now,  when  public  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Convent  System,  this  book  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after.’*  

LONDON  ; WARD  & LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 


LIMITED. 

CENTRAL  OFFICES: 

25  PALL  MALL,  AND  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.'W. 

CITY  BRANCH: 

69  KING  "WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
Subscriptions  from  10s.  6<^.  pe^-  Annum  tqnvards. 


Now  ready,  complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.j  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides 
and  edges,  10s.  6d. 

DALZIELS’  . 

ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH; 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD, 
THE  TRAVELLER, 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE, 
THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON, 
THE  CAPTIVITY, 

AN  ORATORIO, 


CoMPRISIXO  ; 

RETALIATION, 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 

THE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  and  a 
SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH,  by  H.  W.  Dulckbn,  Ph.D. 


LISTS,  TERMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  (FREE) 
UPON  APPLICATION  TO 


HENRY  FOWLER,  Secretary. 

25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


This  day  is  published,  1 handsome  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 

RELIGIOUS  DUTY. 


Illustrated  with  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell ; engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 


By  FRANCES  POW’ER  COBBE. 


“ Engraved  with  a care  and  finish  that  no  skill  could  surpass.”— Datl//  TdegrapTi. 


Contents : 


LONDON  ; WARD  3£  LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 

Ready  this  day,  Vol.  I.  Uo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

DALZIELS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

With  upwards  of  100  Pictures,  drawn  hy  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  J.  Tenuiel,  J.  D.  Watson, 
G.  J.  Pinwell,  A.  E.  Houghton,  and  T.  Dalziel,  and  engraved 
by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

*.*  To  he  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 

“ The  designs  are  wrought  in  a broad  and  powerful  manner,  and  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit* 
We  commend  the  design  to  those  who  like  healthy  work.”— At/icnceum. 


Chapter  I. — The  Canon  of  Religious  Duty. 
„ II. — Religious  Offences. 


Section  I.  BLASPHEMY. 

„ II.  APOSTASY. 

„ III.  HYPOCRISY. 

„ IV.  PERJURY. 

„ V.  SACRILEGE. 
VI.  PERSECUTION. 


Section  VII.  ATHEISM, 

„ Vin.  PANTHEIS5L 
„ IX.  POLYTHEISM. 

„ X.  IDOLATRY. 

„ XL  DEMOXOLATRY. 


Chapter  III. — Religious  Faults. 

Section  I.  THANKLESSNESS.  I Section  IV.  IMPENITENCE. 

„ II.  IRREVERENCE.  „ V.  SCEPTICISM. 

„ III.  PRAYERLESSNESS.  I „ VI.  WORLDLINESS. 

Chapter  IV. — Religious  Obligations. 

Section  I.  THANKSGIVING.  I Section  IV.  REPENTANCE. 

„ II.  ADORATION.  „ V.  FAITH. 

„ m.  PRAYER.  I „ VI.  SELF-CONSECRATION. 


LONDON:  WARD  & LOCK.  158  FLEET  STREET. 


LONDON ; TR'UBNER  & CO.,  00  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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MESSES.  BLACKWOOD  & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 

f 

WHAT  LED  to  tbe  DISCOVERY  of  the 

SOURCE  of  the  NILE.  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.M. 
Indian  Army.  With  Maps,  i&c.  8vo.  14s. 

JOURNAL  of  the  DISCOVERY  of  the 

SOURCE  of  the  NILE.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Speke.  With  Portraits 
of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s. 

ESSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From 

the  “ Saturday  Review.”  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD,  and  the  ANCIENT 

LEAGUE  with  FRANCE.  By  John  Hii.r.  Bup.ton.  2 vols.  crown 
8vo.  15s. 

THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS.  By  the 

same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER,  &c.  By  the  same 

Author.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA.  By 

Alexander  W.  Kinglake,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Fourth  Edition, 
8vo.  32s. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  PROFES- 

SOR  AYTOUN’S  LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  from 
Designs  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  &c.  Small  4to.  21s. 

THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon 

Gaultier.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Dojde,  Leech,  and  Crow- 
quill.  Eighth  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s.  Gd. 

CAXTONIANA  : a Series  of  Essays  on  Life, 

Literature,  and  Manners.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lvtton,  Bart.  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  Translated 

into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
W OP.SLEY,  M.A.  Oxon.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 

THE  CARLINGFORD  PAPERS.  Containing 

Salem  Chapel,  6s.  The  Rector  and  the  Doctor’s  Family,  4s. 

THREE  MONTHS  in  the  SOUTHERN 

STATES.  April— June  18G3.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Fremantle.  With 
Portraits.  Crown  8\'o.  7s.  Gd. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  David  Page,  F.R.S.E.  With  Glossary  of 
Scientific  Terms,  and  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY : a Series  of  Entirelj^  Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  By 
Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound 
morocco,  £5  15s.  Gd. 

INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS:  being  a List, 

Alphabetically  Arranged,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe,  ivith 
the  Countries  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Countries,  and  their  Latitude  and 
Longitude  ; applicable  to  all  Modem  Atlases  and  Maps.  Imperial  8vo. 
pp.  676,  21s. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ; AND  37  PATERNOSTER 
ROW,  LONDON. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  upon  MEN  and 

WOMEN,  and  other  Things  in  General.  Originally  published  in 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

“ la  truth  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.” — Globe, 
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ITALY. 

The  riots  at  Turin  are  very  much  to  be  regretted,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  political  importance. 
The  populace  of  Turin  is  generally  so  very  orderly,  and  the 
city  is  ordinarily  so  quiet  and  dull,  that  the  Govern- 
ment evidently  did  not  apprehend  that  any  disturbance 
could  take  place.  And  it  still  appears  to  have  been 
almost  an  accident  that  any  blood  was  shed.  The  dissatis- 
faction naturally  felt,  on  the  announcement  that  Turin  was 
no  longer  to  be  the  capital,  was  increased  by  the  imprudent 
language  in  which  the  change  Avas  advocated  in  the  Gazette. 
An  angry  mob  paraded  the  streets,  and  unfortunately  a 
regiment  of  Carbineers  fired  without  waiting  for  the  word  of 
command.  On  the  second  occasion,  Avhen  a much  more 
serious  collision  took  place,  the  Ministry  was  equally  unlucky 
in  the  precautions  it  took  as  it  had  been  before  in  not  taking  any 
precaution  at  all.  Troops  were  posted  in  considerable  strength 
round  three  sides  of  one  of  the  principal  piazzas.  A croAvd 
was  collected  there,  in  Avhich  no  dangerous  designs  were 
apparent,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  pass  off  quietly, 
when  the  report  of  a firearm  was  heard,  the  troops  were 
seized  with  a panic  and  fired  indiscriminately,  hitting  not  only 
persons  in  the  crowd,  but  many  of  their  own  fellow-soldiers 
on  the  side  of  the  piazza  opposite.  The  soldiers  were,  in  fact, 
so  posted  that  they  were  as  dangerous  to  each  other  as  to 
the  mob.  This  sad  event  produced  a most  painful  im- 
pression, and  the  Alinistry  rightly  judged  .that  the  proper 
persons  to  propose  to  the  Italian  Parliament  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty  Avere  not  the  men  through  Avhose  inadvertence  or  mis- 
fortune so  much  Italian  blood  had  been  shed.  They  resigned,  and 
General  Della  Marmora  has  ixndertaken  to  form  a Ministry. 
His  name  is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  irritation  of 
the  Turinese  is  a mere  effervescence  of  local  jealousy.  He 
has  always  acted  Avith  the  Piedmontese  party,  and  the 
Piedmontese  generally  do  not  appear  to  view  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  capital  Avith  any  great  dislike.  It  is  true  that 
not  only  the  mob  of  Turin,  but  the  municipality,  has  protested 
against  the  change.  But  the  municipality  of  Turin  has  every 
reason  to  regret  it.  Personally,  its  members  will  lose  in  pocket 
by  a change  that  Avill  deprive  them  of  many  excellent  customers ; 
and,  as  a body,  the  municipality  is  naturally  anxious  about  its 
revenues.  Finding  Turin  the  resort  of  a vast  number  of 
officials  and  strangers,  and  speculating  on  the  many  difficulties 
Avhich  must  be  surmounted  before  Rome  could  become  the 
capital,  it  invited  speculators  to  build  on  a large  scale,  and 
ofi'ered  the  guarantee  of  the  mixnicipality  against  loss.  There- 
fore, when  Turin  is  no  longer  the  capital,  not  only  Avill  its 
inhabitants  find  themselves  poorer,  and  the  municipality  have 
less  to  spend,  but  taxes  may  have  to  be  imposed  in  order  to 
fulfil  a guarantee  undertaken  to  provide  buildings  which  will 
have  become  useless  or  unremunerative.  The  Turinese,  there- 
fore, naturally  shrink  from  a future  that  Avill  bear  heavily  on 
them,  while  they  will  not  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that  their 
personal  sacrifices  have  been  cau.sed  by  the  sizccess  of  their 
nation  in  its  great  aspiration  for  Rome  as  its  capital.  But  all 
this  dissatisfaction  is  confined  to  Turin.  It  does  not  touch 
Piedmont,  except  in  a faint  degree,  and  Turin  is  utterly 
powerless  to  influence  the  pohcy  of  Italy.  Elsewhere  the 
proposed  Convention  has  been  received  very  favourably.  The 
Florentines  have  Avisely  proclaimed  that  they  do  not  regard 
the  choice  of  their  city  as  a provincial  triumph,  but  simply  a."* 
the  result  of  a careful  consideration  of  what  the  interests  ol 
the  whole  of  Italy  demand.  At  Naples  there  appears  to  be  a 
unanimous  disposition  to  accept  the  Convention  as  in  the 
main  favourable  to  Italy,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rejected 
through  any  short-sighted  jealousy  of  Florence.  Lombardy  has 
as  yet  pronounced  no  opinion,  but  every  Lombard  is  aware 
that,  so  long  as  Austria  holds  the  Quadrilateral,  it  Avould  be 
impossible  to  fix  the  seat  of  Government  at  Milan;  and, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  very  strong  objection  entertained 


against  the  choice  of  Florence  as  what  the  Italians  seem 
determined  to  believe  is  merely  a provisional  and  temporary 
capital. 

The  readiness  of  the  Italians  to  accept  the  Convention  Avill 
probably  be  increased  by  the  dislike  and  horror  with  which  it 
has  been  received  in  the  clerical  world.  Those  who  love  the 
Temporal  Power  see  the  dangers  to  which  it  Avill  be  exposed. 
It  may  be  expected  that  everything  will  be  quiet  while  the 
French  remain,  and  that,  before  they  go,  the  Pope  will  be  able 
to  get  together  a respectable  force  ; and  if  his  subjects  are 
coAved  by  this  force,  and  he  can  continue  to  keep  it  together, 
he  may  be  able  to  rule  his  little  State  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
Catholic  world  Avill  insist  that  he  shall  have  a fair  chance,  and 
that,  if  he  can  maintain  himself,  the  Italian  Government  shall 
let  him  alone.  The  question  of  the  future  is,  whether  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  maintain  himself.  The  whole  number 
of  his  subjects  is  stated  to  be  about  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  he  will  require  fifteen  thousand 
soldiers  to  keep  them  down.  Whether  he  can  get  the  men 
will  depend  on  whether  he  can  pay  them.  Catholics  Avill  not 
fight  for  the  Pope  out  of  pure  love,  but  there  is  quite  enough 
religious  enthusiasm  in  his  favour  to  make  men  ready  to 
enlist  in  his  service  if  they  can  see  their  way  to  fair 
wages.  To  keep  up  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  Avill 
require  a little  less  than  a million  sterling.  The  civil 
expenses  of  the  Pope  will  absorb  aU  that  he  can  get  out  of 
his  subjects  by  taxation.  The  pay  and  maintenance  of  the 
army  must  therefore  be  provided  for  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  Catholics ; and  as  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  Catholic  Governments  should  not  subscribe,  if  they 
please,  to  the  fund,  a million  of  money  yearly  is  by  no  means 
a large  sum  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  Catholic 
world.  The  Pope  may  therefore  reckon  on  a Avell-paid  and 
tolerably  efficient  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  Will  this 
army  be  able  to  hold  Rome  in  subjection?  The  more  san- 
guine Italians  calculate  that  it  will  not.  They  say  that  the 
Romans  will  rise  to  a man,  and  drive  these  mercenaries  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  But  if  fifteen  thousand  men,  havdng  the 
advantages  of  every  strong  position  and  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  heavy  artillery,  are  determined  to  fight,  are  well  led, 
and  have  orders  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  Avithout  mercy, 
they  can  engage  on  very  promising  terms  with  a population 
of  three  hundred  thousand.  The  proportion  out  of  such  a 
number  that  Avould  fight  could  not  be  large,  and  those  who 
Avould  fight  Avould  be  badly  armed,  Avould  have  no  discipline, 
and  Avould  act  under  leaders  unaccustomed  to  command. 
We  are  too  apt,  in  thinking  of  revolutions,  to  seek  our  ex- 
amples trom  cities  or  countries  where  the  troops  have 
been  seduced,  or  where  the  Government  has  been  irreso- 
lute. If  the  troops  are  faithful,  and  the  Government  deter- 
mined, a successful  revolution  is  a very  rare  thing ; and 
if  once  the  Papal  troops  put  down  the  first  rising,  they  would 
have  a much  easier  task  in  combating  further  insurrections. 
But  the  enemies  of  the  Temporal  Power  calculate  that  success 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  Pope  as  failure.  It  is  said  that, 
even  if  he  did  put  down  open  insurrections,  he  Avould  have  to 
use  such  severity,  to  set  up  such  an  iron  despotism,  and  to 
inflict  such  dreadful  cruelties,  that  the  scandal  would  be  too 
great,  and  Europe  would  either  interfere  to  remove  it  or 
would  sanction  Italy  in  a further  attack  on  the  Temporal  PoAver. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  to  pursue  too  far  these  speculations  as  to 
a future  which  many  unforeseen  accidents  may  prevent  from 
ever  presenting  itself.  But,  so  far  as  mere  guess-Avork  goes, 
we  may  venture  to  surmise  that,  if  the  Pope  accepted  an 
independent  position,  and  could  maintain  it  at  the  sword’s 
point,  he  Avoujd  have  the  usual  rcAvard  of  successful  strength, 
and  have  a share  in  that  indulgent  forgetfulness  of  political 
sins  which  throws  its  favouring  shade  over  all  that  is  done  by 
Russia  in  Poland,  or  by  Austria  in  Venetia.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  character  of  the  Papal 
poAver  Avill  be  changed.  If  the  Pope’s  soldiers  keep  it  up 
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at  all,  lie  -will  probably  wish  that  they  should  keep  it  up 
after  the  pattern,  and  manner  that  suits  him.  The  Italian 
Government  will  take  care  he  does  not  send  brigands  into 
its  dominions,  but  why  should  he  not  kidnap  little  Jews  if 
he  likes  ? The  Temporal  Power  would  hate  no  meaning  if  it 
did  not  maintain  a special  and  ecclesiastical  character.  Its 
very  foundation  is  the  notion  that  there  should  be  one  spot  on 
earth  governed  on  Church  principles ; and  if  Church  principles 
require  the  kidnapping  of  little  Jews,  which  it  must  be  fairly 
owned  they  do,  there  is  no  reason  why  a clerical  Government, 
■backed  up  by  fifteen  thousand  triumphant  soldiers,  should  not 
discharge,  as  occasion  may  arise,  Avhat  it  conceives  to  be  a 
plain  and  solemn  duty. 

The  Pope  and  his  advisers,  hoAvever,  do  not  appear  to  be 
certain  as  yet  that  the  danger  threatened  by  the  Convention 
will  ever  come  upon  them.  They  are  waiting,  it  is  said,  to 
see  what  reception  the  Italian  Parliament  Avill  give  to  the 
Ministerial  proposal.  There  is  still,  it  is  thought,  some  reason 
to  hope  that  their  enemies  may  tall  out  among  themselves, 
and  that  the  rivalries  of  the  large  Italian  cities  may  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Convention.  But  even  if  this  hope  is 
disappointed,  the  language  used  during  the  discussions  may 
supply  the  Papal  Government  Avith  an  excuse  for  protesting 
against  the  arrangement  altogether.  A large  majority  ot 
the  deputies  Avill  only  be  induced  to  accept  Florence  as 
their  capital  because  they  are  persuaded  that  Florence  is  a 
step  toAvards  Pome.  But  if  the  Ministry  encourage  this 
belief,  they  Avill  seem  to  avow  that  the  Convention 
is  not  to  be  carried  out  Avith  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Italy. 
The  Convention  is  offered  to  the  Pope  as  a scheme  by  Avhich 
he  is  to  be  left  in  territorial  independence,  and  the  change 
of  the  Italian  capital  is  tendered  as  a guarantee  that 
Italy  no  longer  claims  Rome,  but  Avill  leave  the  Temporal 
Power  to  go  on  as  it  best  can.  If,  however,  the  very 
Ministers  Avho  propose  it  to  the  Chamber  treat  the 
Convention  as  a means  of  stepping  into  Rome  after  tAvo 
or  three  years  have  gone  by,  the  offer  made  to  the  Pope 
is  confessedly  illusory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers 
ti’cat  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  as  a permanent 
and  definitive  arrangement,  they  Avill  dishearten  and  disgust  a 
large  number  of  their  supporters.  Fortunately,  the  Ministry 
can  foresee  this  difficulty,  and  can  guard  against  it.  They  can 
adhere  to  that  silence  Avliich  in  such  circumstances  is  really 
golden.  They  can  offer  the  Convention  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Chamber,  Avithout  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  its 
ulterior  consequences.  They  may  decline  to  say  AA’hether 
going  to  Florence  is  or  is  not  a step  to  Rome ; and  they  may 
easily  do  this  in  such  a Avay  as  to  intimate  that  their  silence  is 
only  due  to  a desire  not  to  give  Rome  any  handle  against 
them.  The  Chamber  Avill  understand  this,  and  if  the 
Ministers  shoAV  tact  and  discretion,  it  Avill  support  them  in 
their  wish  to  balk  the  Papal  party  of  the  opportunity  it  is 
UAvaiting.  On  great  occasions  the  Italian  Parliament  has 
ahvays  hitherto  shoAvn  itself  to  be  possessed  of  a fair  share  of 
political  Avisdom,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  Avill 
shoAV  itself  unequal  to  deal  AA'ith  the  crisis  that  noAV  lies 
before  it. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

FTIHE  progress  of  the  Social  Science  Association  has  justified 
Jl  the  ridicule  Avith  AA'hich  it  has  been  repeatedly  assailed, 
but  it  has  also  disclosed  the  possible  utility  of  an  assemblage 
of  intelligent  persons  collected  without  any  very  definite 
object.  Sir  James  Wilde’s  dissertation  on  the  defects  of 
English  laAV  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  valuable  product  of 
the  Social  machinery,  and,  although  it  might  have  been 
published  or  delivered  on  many  other  occasions  Avith  equal 
propriety,  it  Avas  perhaps  desirable  to  secure  a miscellaneous 
audience  for  a discourse  on  the  principles  of.  laAV.  Social 
Science  is  the  most  unmeaning  of  terms,  but  jurisprudence 
forms  a distinct  and  recognised  branch  of  knoAvledge  ; and,  as 
it  happened  that  the  founder  and  permanent  President  of  the 
Association  had  formerly  taken  an  actiA'e  part  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  there  seemed  to  be  a kind  of  accidental  or 
personal  fitness  in  Sir  James  Wilde’s  able  and  comprehensive 
address.  Similar  opinions  have  often  been  propounded  by 
experienced  lawyers,  but  they  have  seldom  been  so  tersely 
and  vigorously  expressed.  English  law  is  made  up  of  analo- 
gies which  are  fragmentary  in  their  origin  and  application, 
although  they  collectively  include  or  imply  all  the  prin- 
ciples Avhich  might  be  generalized  into  an  approximately 
perfect  system  of  kuv.  As  Sir  James  Wilde  thoughtfully 
remarked,  precedents  limit  the  present  both  by  the  acci- 
dents of  the  past  and  by  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Judicial  legislation  considers  the  questions  which  require 


immediate  solution  as  sufficient  for  the  day.  NeAv  com- 
binations of  circumstances  must  develop  a rule  of  their 
OAvn.  It  is  a tnore  original  observation  that  the  Courts,  with 
all  their  large  discretion  in  expanding  the  laAV,  have  no  poAver 
of  expunging  noxious  provisions.  Even  erroneous  decisions 
are  only  corrected  by  the  gradual  influence  of  nice  dis- 
tinctions Avhich  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  central 
blunder,  until  it  is  finally  explained  away.  The  laAV  is  con- 
tained in  text-books,  which  are  deduced  from  innumerable 
cases;  and  Sir  James  Wilde,  in  substance,  recommends  that 
competent  persons  should  be  employed  to  compile  one 
universal  and  authoritative  text-book.  A Code  is  supposed 
to  provide  beforehand  for  all  the  contingencies  of  litigation. 
A Digest  states  the  law  as  it  is,  and  furnishes  a new  base  of 
departure.  The  completion  of  such  a Avork  Avould  simplify 
the  labours  of  lawyers,  and  it  Avould  partially  neutralize  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  weakness  of 
judges.  Sir  James  Wilde  declared  that  the  perversity  of  legal 
refinements  had  reached  its  height  in  the  notorious  rules  of 
pleading  which  Avere  published  by  the  Courts  in  1834.  He 
might  have  added,  that  betAveen  1840  and  1850  judicial 
sophistry  Avas  almost  equally  illustrated  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  Avhich  was  unusually  strong  in  ability,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Avhich  Avas  lamentably  Aveak.  One 
set  of  judges  excelled  in  the  invention  of  absurd  inferences, 
Avhile  the  other  Court  alloAved  counsel  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  the  result  Avas  nearly  the  same.  In  more  recent  times, 
judges  have  not  unfrequently  regarded  the  interests  of  justice, 
as  Avell  as  the  technical  logic  of  their  profession.  Sir  James. 
Wilde’s  essay  Avill  have  a tendency  to  confirm  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  method  of  law  to  its  object. 

The  remaining  proceedings  of  the  Association  have  been 
harmless,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  possibly  have  been 
useful.  Experience  shoAvs  that  the  attraction  of  debating- 
societies  is  not  confined  to  the  young.  It  Avould  be  inde- 
corous for  grave  gentlemen  of  middle  age  to  propose,  in 
the  “ Discussion  Forum  ” or  the  Cambridge  Union,  the 
question  Avhether  a Commission  ought  to  issue  for 
inquiring  into  middle-class  schools,  or  Avhether  ticket-of- 
leave  convicts  should  remain  under  the  inspection  of  the 
police.  The  Social  Science  Association  has  been  invented 
to  gratify  the  natural  desire  of  making  speeches,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  found  jiossible  also  to 
collect  hearers.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  extreme  dulness  of  country  tOAvns,  and  in  the  consequent 
desire  of  the  local  community  to  hear  what  strangers  from 
London  have  to  say  even  on  the  driest  topics.  In  every  con- 
siderable town  five  or  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  enrol 
themselves  as  members  at  the  price  of  a guinea,  and  it  must 
be  Avorth  the  money  to  hear  themselves  saluted  as  “ colleagues” 
by  the  celebrated  nobleman  in  the  chair.  Every  person  whom 
Lord  Brougham  takes  occasion  to  mention  is  “ our  colleague,” 
“our  esteemed  colleague,”  or  “ our  excellent  colleague.”  It 
might  be  supposed  that  every  subscriber  of  a guinea  Avas 
united  in  a common  enterprise  Avith  the  speakers,  who  express 
all  sorts  of  opinions  on  every  subject  within  the  Avide  range 
which  separates  science  from  amusement.  Whatever  is 
neither  amusing  nor  scientific  forms  a part  of  social  science, 
and  payment  for  admission  to  the  lectures  and  discus- 
sions entitles  the  contributors  to  bear  a corporate  title. 
The  ladies  Avho  attend  the  meetings  mitst  be  especially 
gratified  by  feeling  that  they  also  are  colleagues  of  Lord 
Brougiiaji.  The  female  capacity  of  listening  has  been  tested 
by  many  a sermon,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  duller  if  it 
had  related  to  prison  discipline  or  to  middle-class  education. 
Social  science  has  also  an  advantage  in  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sometimes  hearing  the  other  side  as  Avell  as  the 
original  dogmatist. 

Lord  Brolqiiam  has  earned  the  right  to  indulge  in  the  most 
prolix  dissertations  Avithout  the  risk  of  disrespectful  criticism  ; 
but  Avheu,  at  some  distant  period,  his  jjlace  is  occupied  by 
a successor,  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  substitute 
an  oration  on  some  special  subject  for  a general  review 
of  politics,  or  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  true  that  the  Danish  Avar  might  seem  to  come  Avithin 
the  general  definition  of  social  science,  because  it  Avas 
never  amusing ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  illustrated  the 
scientific  proposition  that  twenty  men  are  stronger  than 
one.  If  Dlippel  is  social  science,  the  neAvspaper  correspon- 
dents have  long  since  superseded  the  functions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  a more  limited  sense,  social  science  meifns 
the  Avrong  or  crotchety  side  of  every  non-scientific  contro- 
versy. Common  sense  requires  no  fine  name  for  its  practical 
conclusions,  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  socially 
scientific  in  alloAving  thirsty  men  to  drink,  Avhile  the  suppres- 
sion of  public-houses  by  a popular  vote  Avould  be  a triumph 
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of  social  science.  In  strictness,  the  advocates  of  liberty 
might  to  be  regarded  as  colleagues  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory abstinence,  just  as  Sir  Charlks  Lyell  and  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison  are  both  Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society, 
although  they  liold  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  causes  and 
process  of  geological  changes;  but  the  members  of  little 
militant  sects  are  excusably  intolerant,  and  they  probably 
cherish  the  conviction  that  theory  is  inconsistent  with  practice, 
and  much  more  philosophical.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  Sir  John  Pakington,  Avho  may  perhaps  succeed  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Association,  will  imitate  the  diffusencss 
of  the  original  founder ; but  no  votary  of  social  science  could 
be  more  safely  trusted  to  abstain  from  levity  and  from  exciting 
subjects.  Education,  prison  discipline,  and  public  health 
will,  in  such  hands,  run  no  risk  of  degenerating  into 
popular  topics.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  John 
Pakington  maintains  the  gravity  which  properly  distinguishes 
a colleague.  Lord  Brougham,  in  earlier  days,  too  often  com- 
promised himself  by  sarcasm,  by  humour,  and  by  eloquence. 

The  Association,  with  all  its  vagueness  and  dulness,  is  better 
than  a periodical  meeting  for  the  propagation  of  a single  idea. 
The  members  have  come  together  in  the  hope  of  finding  con- 
verts to  their  favourite  doctrines,  and  in  some  instances  they 
may  even  wish  to  obtain  useful  information.  Peace  Con- 
gresses, Catholic  Congresses,  and  Temperance  meetings  only 
assemble  to  confirm,  by  interchange  of  vehement  assertions, 
pre-existing  positiveness.  The  fury  of  philanthropists  and 
the  malignity  of  polemical  divines  reqitire  no  additional 
impulse  from  mutual  contact.  The  Social  Science  colleagues 
diffuse  their  philanthropy  over  comparatively  wide  spaces,  and 
they  wisely  abstain  from  theological  controversy.  After  the 
experience  of  several  years,  they  may  boast  of  liaving  obtained, 
in  Sir  James  Wilde’s  discourse,  one  valuable  contribution  to 
their  Transactions.  The  papers  which  are  read,  and  the 
speeches  which  are  made,  give  pleasure  to  the  authors  and 
orators,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  inferior  to  the  essays 
on  the  same  subjects  which  abound  in  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to 
an  odd  practice,  which  has  lately  grown  up,  of  devoting 
one  of  the  meetings  to  a formal  interview  with  the  working 
classes.  If  the  objects  of  condescending  notice  are  willing  to 
receive  the  overtures  of  their  superiors,  they  may  find  novelty 
and  instruction  in  threadbare  truisms,  as  a country  labourer 
is  said  to  be  benefited  and  consoled  by  the  dreariest  common- 
places of  the  pulpit.  An  attempt  which  was  made  at  former 
meetings  to  discuss  strikes  naturally  failed,  because  the 
promoters  of  trade  combinations  are  too  thoroughly  in  earnest 
to  listen  to  argument.  There  is  no  use  in  preaching  Protes- 
tantism at  Malines,  or  Popery  to  an  Orange  Lodge,  and  it 
would  be  equally  idle  to  reason  rvith  Sheffield  cutlers  on  the 
advantages  of  free  labour.  On  the  whole,  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  may  be  regarded  with  toleration,  and  even 
with  complacency.  The  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
would  have  done  credit  to  a less  pretentious  occasion,  and 
Dr.  Kennedy  is  fully  entitled  to  be  heard  wLen  he  Avrites  on 
education  in  public  schools.  As  the  Association  acquires 
longer  experience,  it  becomes  in  many  respects  less  dogmatic, 
and  therefore  less  absurd. 


LOBD  CLAEENDON  AT  VIENNA. 

The  autumn  is  a dreary  time  for  the  British  taxpayer. 

If  he  is  of  an  anxious  or  sensitive  turn  of  mind,  he 
undergoes  sufferings  Avhich  can  only  be  compared  to  thoso  of 
an  aggravated  nightmare.  It  is  the  witching  hour  Avhen  the 
spirits  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  abroad,  playing  their  mad, 
malicious  pranks  Avitli  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  power.  The  unfortunate  taxpayer  can 
only  Avatch  their  movements  by  the  dim  light  which  is  cast 
upon  them  by  official  neAvspapers  or  foreign  corre.spon deuce, 
and  the  little  he  can  discern  is  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
natural  terror  of  the  darkness.  He  is  familiar  Avith  their 
ways.  He  knoAvs  by  sad  experience  that  the  Session  is  gene- 
rally spent  in  setting  right,  often  at  no  small  cost,  the  confusion 
Avhich  has  been  left  behind  by  the  gambols  of  the  recess. 
And  at  each  neAV  “ oA’^erture  ” or  “ remonstrance  ” he  sees  or 
hears  of,  he  knoAvs  there  is  another  smash  of  his  honour  or 
his  interests  Avhicli  it  Avill  be  his  business  to  make  good  as 
best  he  can.  But  he  cannot  interfere.  His  poAvers  are 
paralysed.  For  four  more  long  months  the  sprites  will  have 
their  Avay,  and  may  promise  or  threaten  as  they  please,  till 
the  daAvn  of  the  ISession  sends  them  gibbering  back  to 
penitence  and  retractation. 

The  neAvs  Avhich  has  come  to  us  by  telegram  of 
Lord  Clarendon’s  doings  at  Vienna,  supposing  it  to  be 


correct,  shoAvs  that  the  season  of  Foreign  Office  meddling  has 
set  in  Avith  its  usual  severity.  The  experience  of  the  last 
year  has  not  been  a very  agreeable  one.  Engli.shmen  have 
been  compelled  to  hear  reproaches  applied  to  their  country  to 
Avhich  at  no  former  period  of  her  history  she  has  been  subject. 
But  it  Avas  believed  that  one  advantage  had  groAvn  out  of  it 
all.  Wc  fancied  that  we  had  ascertained  Avhat  the  national 
Avill  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  Avas,  in  terms  too  dis- 
tinct to  be  mistaken  by  any  Foreign  Office  Minhster.  The 
nation  has  declared,  by  its  conduct  in  the  cases  of  Denmark 
and  of  Poland,  that  it  Avdll  not  draw  the  sword  on  account  of 
any  territorial  quarrels  upon  the  Continent,  unless  the  interest 
of  England  is  directly  and  obviously  engaged.  Individual 
statesmen  may  or  may  not  approve  this  policy ; but  if 
they  undertake  the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  they  must 
accept  it.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  present  managers 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  do  not  see  that  this  principle  involves  an 
abandonment  of  the  traditions  that  have  hitherto  clung  to  our 
Foreign  Office.  Our  Ibrmer  foreign  policy  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  a belief  that  Ave  had  a right  to  have  a finger  in 
every  pie.  The  Avhole  of  our  diplomatic  system  is  founded  upon 
that  view.  The  Ambassador  reports  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary every  difficulty  that  arises  between  any  tAvo  PoAvers ; 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  thereupon  sends  his  advice  or  his 
protest,  often  couched  in  the  most  imperious  language,  to 
the  PoAvers  Avho  are  discussing  among  them.selves  ques- 
tions in  Avhich  England  has  no  direct  concern.  Now, 
except  for  the  presence  of  a fleet  and  an  army  in  the 
background,  this  advice  or  protest  is  a simple  impertinence. 
No  Court  in  existence  cares  for  Avhat  Lord  Russell  or  Lord 
Clarendon,  as  such,  may  think  or  say  upon  a question  of 
Continental  politics.  Count  Rechberg  or  M.  Bisaiark  is 
certainly  least  of  all  likely  to  be  impressed  by  any  lectures 
A\diich,  in  their  personal  character,  they  may  feel  disposed  to 
deliver.  The  only  Aveight  that  can  attach  to  the  opinions 
of  the  English  Government  is  due  to  the  impression  that 
the  fleet  and  army  of  England,  of  Avhich  they  have  the 
control,  may  be  used  against  those  Avho  disregard  those 
opinions.  But  the  nation  has  proclaimed,  as  distinctly  as  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  do,  that  the  fleet  and  army  shall  not  be 
employed  in  questions  of  Continental  re-arrangement  in  Avhich 
England  has  no  direct  interest.  The  merits  of  this  decision 
may  be  disputed,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  it;  and  it  entirely 
cuts  aAvay  the  ground  from  beneath  our  traditional  diplomacy. 
A willingness  to  fight  is  t\\e  point  d'appui  of  diplomacy,  just  as 
much  as  a readiness  to  go  to  laAv  is  the  starting-point  of  a 
laAvyer’s  letter.  It  is  merely  courting  dishonour,  and  inviting- 
humiliation,  for  the  men  of  peace  to  use  the  habitual  lan- 
guage of  the  men  of  Avar. 

It  is  rather  alarming,  therefore,  to  read  of  all  that  Lord 
Clarendon  has  been  doing  at  Vienna.  We  are  told,  in 
the  first  place,  that  “ he  explained  to  Count  Rechberg  the 
“ necessity  for  bringing  peace  negotiations  to  a speedy  issue.” 
If  any  one  were  to  read  this  piece  of  information  Avithout  any 
knoAvledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  tAAm  men,  he  would 
imagine  that  Count  Rechberg  Avas  either  a Japanese  traveller 
of  distinction,  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  Avith  the 
mysteries  of  European  politics,  or  that  he  Avas  a schoolboy 
Avhom  Lord  Clarendon  Avas  initiating  into  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. Who  is  Lord  Clarendon,  that  he  should  go  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  Count  Rechberg  concerning  an 
affair  Avhich  by  this  time  the  latter  must  have  thoroughly  by 
heart  ? If  the  words  do  not  mean  that  the  Englishman 
has  been  instructing  the  Austrian,  they  must  meam  that 
he  has  been  threatening  him.  Either  Avay,  the  assump- 
tion is  equally  indefensible.  If  by  the  Avord  “ nece.s.sity  ” 
he  implied  only  the  requirements  of  Austria’s  OAvn  Avisest 
policy,  he  Avas  assuming  the  position  of  lecturing  a man  better 
informed  than  liimself,  to  Avhich  he  had  no  sort  of  claim. 
If  he  intended  to  convey  a covert  threat  of  England’s  pos.sible 
hostility  in  case  of  refusal,  he  Avas  hinting  at  a contingency 
Avhich  he  kneAV  could  not  be  realized.  He  goes  on,  according 
to  the  telegram,  to  “ advocate  the  early  inauguration  of  the 
“ rule  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  aaLo  Avould  be  recog- 
“ nised  by  England.”  R‘  recognition  by  England  meant  any 
kind  of  material  assistance,  the  promise  Avas  a very  legitimate 
topic  upon  Avhich  to  dwell.  But  if  it  merely  means  that 
England  Avill  alloAv  the  Augustenburg  Minister  to  appear  at 
Court,  the  matter  Avas  hardly  Avorth  dAvelling  on.  It  is  like 
saying  to  a Avealthy  man,  “ If  you  Avill  only  leave  your  million 
“ of  money  to  A.  B.,  I promise  you  I Avill  call  on  him  imme- 
“ diately.”  There  is  something  humiliating  in  this  vaunting 
of  the  value  of  England’s  recognition,  Avhen  the  Avorld,  by  ex- 
perience, has  ascertained  how  purely  sentimental  that  value  i.s. 
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But  far  the  worst  is  to  come.  We  are  told,  finally,  that 
“ Earl  Clarendon  further  explained  that  the  Italian  question 
“ urgently  required  a solution,  and  that,  should  Austria  form 
“ a Northern  alliance  to  oppose  the  latest  movement  of  Franco- 
“ Italian  policy,  England  would  not  co-operate  with  her, 
“ although  the  latter  was  ready  to  support  Austria  should 
“ she  lean  towards  the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers.”  Is  it 
possible  that  this  can  be  even  an  approximate  report  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  declarations  ? What  does  this  promise  of  sup- 
port to  Austria  mean  ? Against  whom  is  the  support  to  be 
given?  Against  her  own  revolted  subjects  in  Venetia?  or 
in  Hungary  ? or  against  the  Czar  upon  the  North-East  ? or 
against  M.  Bismark  upon  the  North-West?  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  a promise  of  real  support  from  England  in  any 
one  of  these  cases  would  be  simple  madness.  Public  senti- 
ment Avould  not  allow  her  to  support  Austria  against  Venetia, 
and  in  all  the  other  cases  she  would  be  powerless.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  this  fact  should  not  have  presented  itself  to  Lord 
Clarendon’s  mind.  Is  it  possible  (that  he  is  still  dealing  in 
tliat  flimsy,  worn-out,  discredited  currency  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  “ moral  support  ” ? It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  know  by  this  time  the  meaning  of 
“ moral  support,”  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Austria 
^vill  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  It  means  half-a-dozen  insolent 
speeches  from  Lord  Palmerston,  directed  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Power  who  is  to  be  morally  supported.  It  fiirther  means 
an  unlimited  order  for  articles  in  the  Times  in  a similar 
direction,  the  tone  of  which  Avill  only  be  changed  if  by  chance 
it  should  seem  possible  that  the  “ moral  support  ” might 
develop  into  genuine  assistance.  It  further  means  any 
amount  of  sympathetic  commonplaces  in  lectures,  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  after-dinner  speeches  in  the  City.  If 
Austria  places  any  great  value  upon  these  important 
auxiliaries,  she  will  of  course  close  with  Lord  Clarendon’s 
proposals.  But  it  is  important,  for  the  sake  of' our  good  name, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  that  she  should  clearly  comprehend 
that  “ moral  support  ” does  not  mean  a single  shilling  or  a 
single  man.  If  Lord  Clarendon  means  to  promise  material 
assistance,  in  any  degree,  he  is  making  offers  which  he 
perfectly  well  knows  will  be  disavowed  the  moment 
that  Parliament  meets.  If  he  has  no  such  meaning, 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  country  he  serves 
to  use  language  which,  among  the  nations  who  fight,  is 
a distinct  pledge  of  warlike  aid.  No  harm,  of  course,  is  done 
if  Austria  has  become  familiar  with  the  modern  English 
phraseology,  and  knows  that  “ co-operation  ” and  “ support  ” 
mean  nothing  else  than  a few  speeches,  articles,  and  cheers. 
But  the  danger  is  that  she  may  have  been  deceived  by  such 
language,  and  is  preparing  to  make  material  sacrifices  in  con- 
sideration of  the  promise  of  a material  recompense.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  before  she  comes  to  any  such  conclusion,  she 
will  carefully  study  Lord  Bussell’s  tecorded  vocabulary,  and 
compare  it  with  the  events  of  history. 


THE  POPE  ON  POLAND. 

IF  modern  Roman  Catholics  retain  any  sense  of  humour,  the 
most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Holy  See  must  admit  that 
the  Pope’s  official  language  always  produces  a comic  effect. 
It  is  true  that  the  odd  sense  of  contrast  is  partly  caused  by 
ignorance  of  the  technical  forms  and  antiquarian  phrases 
which  Rome  has  thought  it  expedient  to  retain.  An  obstinate 
adherence  to  exploded  traditions  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to 
English  habits  of  thought.  A few  years  ago,  no  man  could 
reco\^r  a piece  of  land  in  a court  of  law  without  adopting  a 
conventional  fable  about  the  proceedings  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe.  A mailed  champion  rode  up  Westminster 
Hall  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. ; and  recent  Lord 
Mayors  have  actually  earned  popularity  by  reviving  the  man 
in  armour,  after  he  had  been  disused  for  a time  by  their 
free-thinking  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  the  Pope  contrives 
to  attain  exceptional  and  pre-eminent  oddity  by  his  practice 
of  mixing  up  obsolete  phrases  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Flis  Encyclical  Letters  and  Allocutions  produce  the 
same  feeling  of  surprise  which  might  be  created  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  to  vituperate  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in 
Norman  French,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  give  the  Royal 
Assent  to  Bills  in  the  old  form  of  La  Reyne  le  veut.  The 
calamities  of  Poland  are  too  serious  to  be  caricatured  in 
that  dialect  of  Latin  which  has  been  elaborated,  by  the 
mendacity  of  several  centuries,  into  an  incomparable  instru- 
ment for  expressing  what  no  human  being  can  possibly  mean. 
H the  Roman  Catholic  community  and  the  world  in  general  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  original  text,  some  allowance  would 
probably  be  ma  de  for  ecclesiastical  phraseology ; but  when  the 


newspapers  circulate  the  Papal  lucubrations,  they  naturally 
translate  them  into  modern  languages,  which  are  ordinarily 
used  for  the  representation  of  real  facts,  of  genuine  thoughts, 
or  of  more  or  less  logical  reasoning.  There  is  something 
sonorous  and  almost  touching  in  the  announcement — lacrimas 
non  possumus  compescere;  but  as  nobody  supposes  that  the 
Pope  physically  cries  when  he  reads  the  Polish  news  in  the 
French  papers,  the  corresponding  statement,  that  “ we  cannot 
“ restrain,  our  tears,”  provokes  the  irritation  which  belongs  to 
incredulity.  For  the  newspapers  themselves,  though  they 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  Papal  scheme  of  the  universe, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  invent  a Latin  equivalent, 
for,  on  the  day  sacred  to  St.  Fidelio  of  Sigmaringen,  the 
Pope  “ bitterly  deplored  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  ” 
the  measures  of  the  Russian  Government  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  The  juxta-position  of  St.  Fidelio  of 
Sigmaringen  with  the  Times,  or  even  with  the  Tablet,  is 
sutficiently  ludicrous.  Students  of  hagiology  may  perhaps 
know  whether  St.  Fidelio  could  have  read  a newspaper,  but 
it  may  be  confidently  conjectured  that  during  the  ages  of 
faith  no  journal  was  published  in  the  important  city  of 
Sigmaringen. 

Lord  Arundell  of  Wardoub  might  quote  the  greater  part 
of  the  Encyclical  Letter  on  Poland  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  the  Holy  See,  in  modern  times,  never  meddles  with 
temporal  afiairs.  It  is  not  as  Poles,  but  as  Catholics,  that 
the  victims  of  Russian  oppression  receive  the  sympathy  of  the 
Pope.  National  right,  independence,  and  freedom,  justice  and 
mercy,  are  profane  or  secular  subjects  of  interest.  “ While 
“ taking,”  in  quasi-classical  phrases,  “ Heaven  and  Earth  to  wit- 
“ ness,  oh  venerable  brethren,  that  we  deplore  and  reprove  the 
“ persecutions  which  the  Russian  Government  does  not  cease 
“ to  exercise  against  the  Church,  we  are  very  far  from 
“ approving  in  any  way  the  revolutionary  movement  incon- 
“ siderately  carried  out  in  Poland.”  It  might  be  objected 
that  revolutionary  movements  are  temporal  matters,  but  some 
inconsistency  may  be  pardoned  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
obviate  a suspicion  that  the  Church  could  object  to  tyranny,  or 
approve  of  manly  resistance.  Obtestatur  caelum  et  terrain  for 
entirely  different  purposes.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  special  object  of  the  Papal  appeal.  Language,  if 
the  Latin  of  the  Roman  Chancellery  can  be  called  a language, 
is  ordinarily  used  to  instruct,  to  argue,  to  narrate,  to  persuade, 
or  to  deceive ; but  none  of  these  objects  are  to  be  attained 
by  informing  the  Governments  of  one  half  of  the  civilized 
world  that  “ nations  removed  from  our  holy  religion  ” — that 
is.  Orthodox  or  Protestant  communities — “ are  defiled  by 
“ every  error  and  the  most  pernicious  vices  {yitiis  perniciosis- 
“ simis).  It  results  from  this  that  these  nations,  having  lost 
“ the  fear  and  respect  for  God,  having  shaken  off  the  ties  of 
“ gentle  religion,  and  forgotten  the  obedience  due  to  God  and 
“ the  laws  of  His  Church,  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
“ by  every  license  and  by  a lawless  life,  and,  acting  according 
“ to  their  caprices,  despise  honour,  insult  authority,  rise  up 
“ against  the  princes,  and  refuse  to  obey  them.”  The  clerk 
or  deputy  registrar  who  was  instructed  to  copy  the  common 
forms  of  Papal  sorrow  and  indignation  may  be  excused  for 
writing  out  the  usual  phrases,  and  for  adding  the  alia  enormia 
of  the  indictment.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  some  superior 
functionary,  or  even  the  Pope  himself,  should  not  have  dis- 
covered that  a part  of  the  Encyclical  Letter  was  taken 
out  of  the  wrong  pigeon-hole.  The  cursing  department 
of  the  ofiice  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  denounce 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,  that  it  has  no 
precedents  at  hand  which  are  applicable  to  offences  com- 
mitted by  a legitimate  despot.  It  may,  for  the  sake  of 
ecclesiastical  argument,  be  assumed,  in  spite  of  notorious  facts, 
that  Protestants  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  rebellion  against  authority ; but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  convince  “ the  great  princes  of  the  earth  ” that 
the  Poles  rose  in  insurrection  because  they  were  heretics.  On 
the  contrary,  it  happens  that  the  Russian  nation,  though  it  is 
“ cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Holy  See,”  has,  instead 
of  “ rising  up  against  its  princes  and  refusing  to  obey  them,” 
cordially  seconded  every  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which 
its  Government  has  perpetrated  against  the  Catholics  of 
Poland.  When  schismatic  authority  has  prevailed  over 
Catholic  rebellion,  its  excesses  ought  not  to  be  reproved  in  the 
same  phrases  which  have  hitherto  been  directed  against  the 
enemies  of  Catholic  tyrants. 

K inaccurate  expressions  were  intentionally  used  to  indicate 
the  utter  insincerity  of  the  remonstrance,  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary to  take  extraordinary  precautions  for  reassuring  the 
Government  of  Russia.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  shedding  official  tears,  but  no  Court  is  more 
familiar  with  the  rehgious  sympathies  which  are  excited  by 
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persecution  inflicted  on  foreign  co-religionists.  The  Pope  him- 
self can  scarcely  be  more  sensitive  to  the  banishment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas  showed 
himself  when  the  Greek  priests  at  Jerusalem  were  deprived 
of  their  silver  key  and  their  favourite  star.  It  was,  unluckily, 
impossible  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  persecute  the  Christians 
in  general,  but  one  worthless  sect  is  easily  persuaded  to 
squabble  with  another.  The  Emperor  immediately  took  up 
the  quarrel,  and  Prince  Menschikoff,  as  the  American  sea- 
lawyer  said  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  presented  himself 
at  Constantinople  as  an  embodied  Encyclical  Letter.  The 
Eussian  hypocrisy  was  more  consciously  selfish  and  dishonest, 
and  perhaps  the  Koman  hypocrisy  is  the  more  provoking. 
The  Poles,  although  they  have  been  guilty  of  miscalculation 
and  imprudence,  have,  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  freedom  and  honour,  exposed  them- 
selves with  unequalled  heroism  to  sufiFering,  to  exile,  and  to 
death.  There  is  a heartless  levity  in  censuring  their  gallant 
resistance,  and  in  degrading  them  to  the  level  of  “ our  brethren 
“ of  the  Latin  Confession.”  The  Pope  is  well  aware  that  the 
fears  and  hatred  of  the  alien  Government  are  directed,  not 
against  Catholics,  but  against  Poles.  The  Latin  confession 
of  iaith  is  only  important  as  a Shibboleth  by  which  the 
enemies  of  Eussia  may  be  marked  out  for  slaughter. 
The  Polish  clergy  deserve  credit  for  their  fidelity  to 
a national  cause  which  happens  to  be  identified  with  their 
own  religious  influence.  They  at  least  have  not  yet  learned 
from  the  Head  of  their  Church  that  opposition  to  tyranny  is 
exclusively  confined  to  heretics  “ defiled  with  every  error, 
“ and  with  the  most  pernicious  vices.”  Possibly  the  irre- 
levant language  of  the  Circular  may  be  a compromise  between 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  and  his  Sovereign.  Cardinal 
Antonelli  is  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Poles,  and  Pius  IX. 
probably  feels  that  he  has  duties  to  perform  to  all  his 
spiritual  subjects.  A pious  denunciation  of  Eussia,  framed 
in  terms  of  conventional  cant,  may  have  reconciled  conflicting 
tendencies  and  opinions. 

The  Eussian  Government  has  always  professed  religious 
tolerance,  and  its  boast  is  so  far  justifiable  that  its  sectarian 
persecutions  have  proceeded  from  purely  political  motives. 
The  ambiguous  nationality  of  the  population  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  ancient  Poland  is  practically  determined  by  the 
predominance  of  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Confession.  The 
Greek  priests  are  Eussian  functionaries,  while  their  Eomish 
antagonists  represent  a separate  nationality.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  it  is  superior  to  prejudice,  is  also  unscrupulous  in  the 
consolidation  of  its  own  power.  Some  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  the  border  districts  have,  within  half  a century,  been 
forcibly  transferred  to  the  dominant  communion.  Their 
low  civilization  has  rendered  possible  the  most  sweeping 
conversion  which  has  been  elFected  since  the  middle  ages. 
The  English  Government  utterly  failed  in  a similar  experi- 
ment in  Ireland ; and  although  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
forcibly  extirpated  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  and  Southern 
Germany,  the  ignorant  multitude  had  never  followed 
their  superiors  in  adopting  the  Eeformation.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  portions  of  Poland  will  cherish 
the  national  faith  with  additional  earnestness  as  a mark  of 
separation  fi’om  their  oppressors.  If  bystanders  were  to  cul- 
tivate a partisan  feeling  in  favour  of  either  communion,  they 
would  probably,  even  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  incline 
to  the  faith  of  South-Western  Europe.  The  Greek  symbols 
are  as  ancient  as  the  Latin,  and  probably  as  orthodox ; but  a 
laith  which  has  for  ages  been  professed  only  in  half-civilized 
countries  has  naturally  become  imbued  in  practice  with  the 
character  of  its  votaries.  Eome  has  been  unable  to  with- 
stand the  influence  of  French  energy  and  of  Italian  genius. 
Spain  alone  retains  the  true  medieval  tradition ; for  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  its  unshaken  fidelity,  has  always  retained 
its  indigenous  peculiarities.  For  political  reasons,  those 
who  wish  well  to  Polish  independence  must  sympathize  with 
the  resistance  of  Pohsh  Catholicism  to  Eusso-Greek  encroach- 
ment. 


THE  ALL  SOULS'  CASE. 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  at  All  Souls  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  reforming  a re- 
luctant corporation  by  mild  means.  When  Oxford  reform 
began,  it  seemed  as  if  AU  Souls  was  destined  to  an  immediate 
and  signal  change.  There  were  faults  at  other  Colleges,  but 
at  All  Souls  there  were  no  merits.  At  other  Colleges 
the  teaching  was  bad  and  defective,  but  at  All  Souls  there 
was  no  teaching  at  all.  At  other  Colleges  young  men  paid 
highly  and  were  trained  badly,  but  at  All  Souls  no  young 


men  whatever  were  trained.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
purposes  proper  to  a University  which  a College  may  help  to 
carry  out  without  educating  undergraduates.  Fellows  who 
set  themselves  resolutely  to  conserve  or  increase  the  store 
of  human  learning  are  doing  as  legitimate  a work  as 
if  they  taught  so  much  of  the  classical  authors  as 
can  be  apprehended  by  youths  who  approach  them  with 
a total  ignorance  of  grammar.  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  such  as  a College  mainly  is,  might  dis- 
charge a useful  function  if  it  acted  as  a centre  of  clerical 
activity  or  theological  research.  But  All  Souls  did  nothing. 
It  was  not  intellectual,  and  it  was  not  ecclesiastical.  It  was 
merely  a club,  providing  certain  graduates  of  good  connexions 
or  influence  with  a comfortable  local  home,  and  with  enough 
money  to  keep  them  at  least  in  gloves  and  scents.  Of  course, 
among  the  whole  number,  there  were  some  able  men,  as  there 
are  sure  to  be  among  the  first  fifty  well-dressed  men  who 
happen  to  walk  down  Eegent  Street  at  a particular  hour; 
but  those  Fellows  who  happened  to  be  clever  or  learned 
men  neither  owed  their  fellowships  to  their  merit,  nor 
found  anything  in  their  College  to  stimulate  their 
mental  activity.  Nor  were  the  sins  of  All  Souls 
merely  negative.  It  did  much  positive  harm  by  asserting, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  University,  that  triumph  of  privi- 
leged mediocrity  which  must  often  be  endured  in  the 
Avorld  at  large,  but  against  Avhich  a University  ought  in  every 
way  to  protest.  No  institution  could  present  a more  obvious 
case  for  a sweeping  change.  But  the  Commissioners  did  not 
approach  their  task  ivith  any  inclination  for  sweeping  changes, 
and  they  had  a pardonable  tenderness  for  All  Souls,  where  so 
many  pleasant  people  are  always  to  be  found,  Avhich,  with  its 
fantastic  but  effective  buildings,  fills  so  large  a space  in  the 
centre  of  Oxford,  and  which  presented  a traditionary  and  pre- 
scriptive claim  not  to  be  over-wise  or  over -good.  All  Souls  Avas 
left  in  many  respects  as  it  was,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
invest  it  Avith  a special  intellectual  character.  It  was  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  neAV  studies  Avhich  it  was  contemplated  to 
foster  at  Oxford.  Some  of  its  feUoAvships  Avere  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  income  given  to  a new  professorship  in  Law 
and  a new  professorship  in  History,  and  the  Fellows  were  to 
be  thenceforth  elected  Avith  regard  to  the  proficiency  they 
displayed  in  the  subjects  studied  in  the  new  School  of  History 
and  LaAV. 

But  the  existing  Fellows  did  not  like  the  change.  It  Avas 
a very  mild  measure,  and  left  them  great  power,  and  they  used 
the  power  left  them  to  defeat  the  obvious  intentions  of  the 
Commissioners.  They  displayed  the  ingenuity  which  usually 
characterizes  a corporation  trying  to  protect  itself  against 
reform.  They  studied  every  sentence  and  every  Avord  in 
the  offensive  statute,  to  see  how  it  could  be  evaded ; and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  there  was  much  audacity  in 
their  interpretation,  there  Avas  also  much  cleverness.  They 
soon  got  rid  of  the  duty  of  paying  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular subjects  of  History  and  Law.  In  order  to  knoAV 
history  and  law,  a man  must  knoAv  Latin,  and  they 
were  therefore  complying  Avith  the  statute  if  they  ex- 
amined in  Latin,  and  made  the  examination  practically 
a classical  one.  But  this  w'as  not  enough  for  them. 
Their  great  object  Avas  to  prevent  the  felloAvships  of  their 
College  from  becoming  mere  University  prizes,  given  away 
to  those  whom  competition  proved  to  be  the  most  proficient 
students  of  a particular  branch  of  learning.  The  feeling 
which  prompted  this  Avish  Avas  a very  natural  one,  and  one 
not  to  be  altogether  blamed.  The  Fellows  in  a College,  it  Avas 
said,  are  not  a mere  collection  of  successful  competitors,  but  a 
body  of  associates  Avho  have  to  live,  and,  theoretically,  to 
Avork,  together ; and  there  are  many  good  qualities  besides 
cleverness  Avhich  determine  the  value  of  a man  as  a permanent 
associate.  The  electors  of  All  Souls,  therefore,  set  them- 
selves to  Avork  to  see  how,  Avithout  openly  infringing  the 
terms  of  their  statutes,  they  might  get  the  sort  of  men  they 
liked  to  have,  and  avoid  competition  dictating  to  them  Avhom 
they  Avere  to  receive.  A very  small  and  a very  courageous 
minority,  however,  dissented  from  the  general  opinion  of  the 
College,  and  determined  that  what  they  considered  a frustra- 
tion of  the  Avhole  object  of  the  reform  should  not  take  place 
without  the  most  strenuous  opposition  on  their  part.  An  appeal 
lay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asVisitor,  and  to  him  they 
appealed.  They  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  but  their 
perseverance  has  at  last  been  reAvarded.  Their  first  difficulty 
Avas  to  get  the  late  Archbishop  to  look  on  the  matter  as  one  of 
public  importance,  and  to  act  Avith  competent  assessors.  They 
succeeded.  They  had  a great  day  of  hearing.  Lord  West- 
BURY,  then  the  Attorney- General,  pleaded  for  them,  and 
Lord  Wensleydale  pronounced  judgment.  This  judgment 
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effectually  disposed  of  one  of  the  great  means  of  defeating 
reform  on  which  the  majority  of  the  College  relied.  It 
forbad  the  electors  to  make  the  examination  a classical  one  on 
the  plea  that  a man,  to  know  history  and  law,  must  first  know 
Latin.  Then  it  directed  them  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  of 
the  candidates  by  examining  them  only  in  history  and  law. 
But  the  electors  were  not  yet  beaten.  They  found  themselves 
obliged  to  have  an  examination  in  history  and  law,  but  they 
did  not  find  themselves  obliged  to  elect  in  accordance 
with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether  amazement,  or  astonish- 
ment, or  indignation  is  the  prevailing  feeling  awakened 
when  we  hear  of  the  plan  they  actually  adopted.  They 
appointed  out  of  their  number  a board  of  Examiners,  and 
these  Examiners,  with  great  zeal  and  solemnity,  did  their  duty, 
and  examined  the  candidates  in  history  and  law.  But  they 
were  instructed  not  to  reveal  the  result  of  the  examination. 
That  was  to  be  a secret  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Examiners.  The  Examiners  were  to  examine,  and  the  Fellows 
to  vote,  and  so  no  harm  was  done  by  the  dangerous  action  of 
competition.  The  only  use  of  the  examination  was,  that  any 
Fellow  who  happened  to  be  tormented  with  scruples  might 
consult  any  Examiner  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  candidate 
had  answered  the  questions  he  himself  had  set.  But  these 
questions  were  only  to  be  asked  on  one  particular  occasion, 
and  that  during  a crowded  and  hurried  meeting,  and  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  no  Examiner  might  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  on  the  whole 
examination.  Once  more  the  tiny  minority  appealed,  and 
the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Coleridge,  who  acted  as  chief 
assessor  to  the  Archbishop,  has  just  been  published.  It 
directs  that  the  sliam  examination  shall  no  longer  go  on,  and 
that  a real  one  shall  be  substituted.  The  Examiners  are  to 
declare  the  result  of  the  examination  by  announcing  the 
names  of  the  candidates  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  this 
announcement  is  to  be  made  publicly  before  the  whole  body 
of  electors.  Even  now  the  electors  are  not  required  to  elect 
the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  list ; but  an  elector 
who  declines  to  do  so  wiU  be  consciously  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  setting  aside  the  best  man,  and  this 
is  as  much  as  any  interference  of  the  Visitor  can  secure.  One 
more  act  of  justice  remained  to  be  performed.  The  majority 
proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  which  these  appeals  had  thrown 
on  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College,  while  the  minority 
were  not  only  to  be  left  to  pay  their  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  but,  in  their  capacity  of  Fellows,  were  to  undergo 
the  diminution  of  their  income  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the 
majority.  The  Visitor  has  set  this  straight,  and  has  intimated 
that,  if  one  side  is  to  dig  into  the  College  chest  for  its  expenses, 
the  other  side  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  the  same. 

Thus  ends,  it  may  be  hoped,  a contest,  the  issue  of  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Oxford,  and,  indirectly,  to  all  edu- 
cation throughout  the  kingdom ; and  the  appellants  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing and  industry  upheld  in  a University.  They  have  had  a very 
hard  fight,  and  had  much  to  go  through  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  distasteful.  No  one  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  a College  can  appreciate  the  courage,  the 
resolution,  and  the  anxiety  for  public  interests  which  must 
have  animated  three  young  men,  like  Messrs.  Lushington, 
Watson,  and  Fremantle,  to  oppose  the  whole  force  of  a society 
like  that  of  All  Souls.  Even  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
College,  its  pleasantness,  its  familiarity,  its  sociable  ease,  made 
it  all  the  harder  for  any  of  its  junior  members  to  disturb  the 
harmony  and  violate  the  traditions  of  the  place.  Nothing 
could  have  carried  them  through  their  self-imposed  task  but 
the  belief  that,  if  they  succeeded,  they  would  have  ren- 
dered a great  and  lasting  benefit  to  their  University.  No  one 
who  knows  Oxford  well  can  doubt,  now  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  benefit  they  have  rendered.  Their  success,  in 
iact,  has  given  a new  character  to  the  study  of  law  and 
history  at  Oxford.  The  University,  by  instituting  a school  in 
these  subjects,  easily  secured  that  a certain  proportion  of 
students  should  make  a certain  amount  of  progress  in  them. 
It  could  exact  a knoivledge  of  the  rudiments  from  those  who 
wished  merely  to  pass ; it  could  stimulate  a further  advance  in 
those  who  aspired  to  honours.  But  it  could  not  encourage  any 
high  proficiency,  or  Ibster  serious  and  prolonged  study.  If 
honours  were  to  be  given  at  all,  they  must  be  given  in  reward 
of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  was  consistent  with  a 
very  rapid  acquaintance  with  the  subjects.  The  general 
course  of  University  study  forbad  most  candidates  to  devote 
more  than  six  months’  work  to  history  and  law,  and  a first- 
class  in  this  school  was  merely  a certificate  that  these  six 
months  had  been  well  employed.  But  if  the  fellowships  of 
All  Souls  are  given  to  those  among  the  students  of  history 
and  law  who  know  these  subjects  best,  the  standard  of  the 


most  promising  students  competing  among  each  other  for  a 
very  considerable  prize  will  be  far  above  the  standard  which 
has  hitherto  been  exacted  for  a first-class.  Had  the  appellants 
not  been  successful,  this  encouragement  would  not  have  been 
given.  A candidate  had  no  motive  for  reading  high  in  these 
subjects  if  all  that  the  electors  of  All  Souls  were  bound  to  do 
was  to  elect  any  one  they  pleased  out  of  seven  or  eight  men 
who  all  happened  to  know  a little  history  and  a little  law. 
Now  the  students  of  history  and  law  have  the  prospect  of  a 
reward  sufficient  to  recompense  sustained  and  serious  exer- 
tions, and  the  University  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
historical  and  legal  knowledge  can  be  made  to  flourish  within 
its  precincts. 


AMERICA. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
Richmond  campaign  still  lingers,  has,  for  the  moment, 
some  pretext  for  its  vociferous  confidence.  The  Democrats  are 
in  danger  of  being  defeated  before  the  Presidential  contest  has 
begun.  The  managers  of  the  Chicago  Convention  were  able 
and  experienced  men,  with  a definite  policy  of  their  own  ; but, 
for  the  purpose  of  rallying  their  party  to  their  standard,  they 
were  obliged  to  conceal  or  to  compromise  their  most  important 
convictions.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the 
fi-iends  of  peace  were  imprudently  candid  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  and  their  plans.  It  was  known  that  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party  was  reviving,  and  it  was 
hastily  assumed  that  opposition  to  the  Government  implied 
willingness  to  terminate  the  war.  Further  interc^ourse  with 
the  assembled  delegates  proved  that  the  Democrats,  as  a body, 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the  unwelcome  necessity  of 
renouncing  the  hope  of  reunion.  The  statesmen  of  the  party 
were  consequently  obliged  to  frame  an  indefinite  platform 
and  to  accept  a colourless  candidate,  who  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  supposed  popularity  with  the  army. 
For  the  honorary  sinecure  of  the  Vice-Presidency  they 
ventured  to  select  one  of  their  own  number,  Mr. 
Pendleton,  a highly  respectable  Peace  Democrat  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  and  his  friends  had  no  reason  to 
reckon  on  General  M'Clellan’s  concurrence  in  their  views, 
but  they  were  probably  assured  by  his  personal  supporters 
that  he  would  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  course  of  military  events  seemed  likely  to  furnish  irre- 
sistible arguments  in  favour  of  peace.  The  Maryland  delegates 
were  overruled  when  they  protested  against  the  choice  of  a 
general  who  had  imprisoned  the  members  of  their  State 
Legislature  without  a shadow  of  legal  cause.  As  one  of  the 
resolutions  expressly  condemned  the  illegal  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Commander-in-Chief,  the  dissentient  members 
of  the  Convention  ultimately  agreed  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous.  If  nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  the  prospects 
of  the  war,  the  Democratic  party  and  its  candidate  might, 
perhaps,  gradually  have  been  induced  to  pledge  themselves 
to  early  and  serious  negotiations;  but  within  a few  days 
it  was  known  that  Sherman,  by  occupying  Atlanta, 
had  obtained  one  of  the  greatest  Federal  successes  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war ; and,  about  the  same  time,  Farragut 
obtained  his  important  naval  victory  in  the  harbour  of  Mobile. 
For  political  or  military  reasons.  Grant  once  more  bestirred 
himself  in  Virginia,  and,  by  seizing  and  holding  against  all 
opposition  one  of  the  approaches  to  Petersburg,  he  relieved 
the  despondency  which  had  previously  been  caused  by  his 
uninterrupted  series  of  disasters.  General  M'Clellan  pro- 
bably thought  that  recent  events  furnished  an  interpretation 
of  the  ambiguous  resolutions  of  Chicago,  and  he  accordingly 
accepted  the  nomination  in  a letter  which  was  deliberately 
intended  to  repudiate  the  policy  of  the  chief  Democratic 
leaders.  With  superfluous  iteration  he  repeated  again  and 
again  that  the  Union  ivas  the  indispensable  condition  of  peace, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  pledged  himself  to  prosecute  the  war 
until  the  Confederates  ivere  reduced  to  unqualified  submis- 
sion. As  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  name  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Republican  party,  has  repeatedly  professed  opinions  precisely 
the  same,  there  is  no  longer  any  political  reason  for  preferring 
General  M‘Clellan  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Both  may  possibly  be 
in  the  right,  but  those  who  commence  a great  conflict  of 
parties  ought  to  tender  some  definite  issue  to  the  country. 

The  chief  advocates  for  peace  appear  to  be  recognising  the 
obvious  truth  that  if  the  Democratic  party  is  to  have  any 
cliance,  it  must  hold  together ; and  Mr.  Vallandigham  has, 
it  is  said,  announced  his  intention  of  supporting  M'Clellan. 
Tlie  useless  experiment  of  reassembling  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion, which  was  at  first  spoken  of  after  M'Clellan  had  pub- 
lished his  letter,  would  only  have  revealed  the  numerical  weak- 
ness of  the  party.  If  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  his  friends  could 
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have  carried  a platform  and  a candidate  of  their  own  choice, 
they  would  not  have  contented  themselves  with  the  selection  of 
M‘Clellan,  or  with  a series  of  decorous  commonplaces  in  the 
place  of  vigorous  resolutions.  The  bulk  of  the  Democratic  party 
now  inclines  to  the  belief  that  peace  is  to  be  sought  in  next 
year’s  advance  from  Atlanta,  in  the  capture  of  Mobile,  and  in 
the  anticipated  evacuation  of  Petersburg.  A now  Convention 
would  represent  only  a fragment  of  the  party,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  a Peace  candidate  would  only  render  the  election  of 
Lincoln  doubly  certain.  Mr.  Sewahd,  in  common  with  the 
Kepublican  press,  was  guilty  of  a blunder  as  well  as  of  a wilful 
exaggeration  when  he  denounced  the  Chicago  resolutions  as  if 
they  had  contained  proposals  of  immediate  peace.  The  docu- 
ment was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  open  a question 
which  has  since  been  solved  by  the  events  of  the  war. 
Before  General  M'Clellan’s  letter  was  published,  the  party 
might  have  declared  itself  in  favour  either  of  negotiation  or 
of  conquest.  It  was  imprudent,  on  the  part  of  an  adver- 
sary, to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a schism  by 
assuming  that  the  party  was  united.  At  present,  the  sup- 
porters of  immediate  peace  have  only  to  stand  aside,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that,  whether  on  calcula- 
tion or  from  conscientious  conviction,  M'Clellan,  in  dividing 
the  party,  has  ensured  his  own  defeat.  If  another  year  should 
pass  with  the  Confederacy  still  unsubdued,  the  accumulation 
of  debt,  the  exhaustion  of  the  available  military  population, 
and  the  growing  weariness  of  the  Avhole  community  may  not 
improbably  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  more  consistent  Democrats. 
The  opportunity  of  a Presidential  election  Avill  not  recur  for  a 
much  longer  period ; but  even  the  irresponsible  head  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  necessarily  influenced  by  public 
opinion  and  feeling.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  resist  secession  by  force,  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  would  be  forced  to  undertake  for  that  purpose 
the  bloodiest  war  of  modern  times. 

After  much  seeming  hesitation,  the  Government  has  wisely 
determined  on  the  enforcement  of  the  draft.  Mr.  Seward, 
who  had  been  understood  to  announce  in  his  speech  at 
Auburn  an  opposite  decision,  has  since  explained  that  an 
erroneous  rhetorical  prophecy  was  mistaken  for  an  official 
announcement.  He  declared,  as  he  now  states,  not  that  the 
draft  would  be  abandoned,  but  that  it  would  be  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  eager  patriotism  of  volunteers.  No  intel- 
ligible accounts  of  the  progress  of  recruiting  have  been 
published,  and  it  is  only  certain  that  some  of  the  200,000 
recruits  who  are  wanted  for  the  army  must  be  ob- 

tained by  forcible  conscription.  In  -the  present  temper 
of  the  people,  no  serious  resistance  is  to  be  expected, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  losses 

of  the  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1864  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  the 

generals  in  the  field  are  urgently  demanding  reinforcements ; 
and  General  Grant  has  published  a singularly  undignified 
and  unseasonable  letter  in  favour  both  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re- 
election  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  draft.  It  is  surprising, 
even  to  practised  students  of  the  political  literature  of 
America,  that  the  commander  of  a great  army  should  declare 
in  a public  letter  that  the  enemy,  whose  heroism  he  has  so 
often  experienced,  “ is  waiting,  like  Micawber,  for  something 
“ to  turn  up.”  In  less  trivial  language.  General  Grant  asserts 
that  the  Confederate  posts  are  guarded  by  old  men  and 
children,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  war  “have  robbed 
“ the  cradle  and  the  grave.”  A few  more  scores  of 
thousands  of  recruits,  a renewed  term  of  a warlike  Ad- 
ministration, and  aU  the  fighting  population  of  the  South 
will,  according  to  the  Federal  Commander-in-Chief,  be 
happily  killed  ofiF.  No  more  literal  interpretation  has  been 
appended  to  the  ancient  phrase  of  making  a solitude 
and  calling  it  peace.  It  is  well  for  the  cause  of  the  Union 
that  General  Grant  fights  better  than  he  speaks.  His  tena- 
cious occupation  of  the  Weldon  railway  has  encouraged  the 
Eepublican  party  more  effectually  than  his  canvassing  letter. 
The  reports  of  an  impending  attack  in  force  by  the  Con- 
federates may  probably  be  unfounded ; but  whether  Grant  is 
forced  to  defend  his  position  or  allowed  to  retain  it,  he  has  for 
once  obtained  an  advantage  over  his  vigilant  adversary.  By 
this  time  the  Federal  army  is  strongly  entrenehed  on  the  line  of 
railway,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  not  half  a dozen  instances 
tpn  be  cited  in  which  fortifications  have  been  success- 
fully assailed.  The  Confederate  loss  in  the  Virginian  cam- 
paign has  been  comparatively  small,  because  General  Lee  has 
always  acted  on  the  defensive.  If  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
disturb  the  enemy  in  his  possession  of  the  railway,  he  must 
expect,  even  in  case  of  complete  success,  to  sacrifice  numbers 
which  can  ill  be  spared.  The  loss  which  Sheridan  has 


inflicted  on  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  will  impose 
on  Lee  an  additional  necessity  of  economising  his  forces.  The 
objects  of  the  Confederate  demonstration  in  North-Western 
Virginia  have  never  been  thoroughly  intelligible,  and  it  now 
appears  that  part  at  least  of  Early’s  army  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  guarding  the  Weldon  railroad. 

The  danger  of  offensive  movements  to  the  weaker  combatant 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  failure  of  Hood’s  operations 
in  defence  of  Atlanta.  It  is  now  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  leave  Johnstone  in  command,  and  to 
hold  the  town  only  during  the  time  which  might  be  required 
for  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  stores  which  it  con- 
tained. PIooD  sacrificed  15,000  or  20,000  men  in  attacks 
on  the  enemy’s  lines  which  were  practically  failures,  although 
the  contest  was  not  unequally  maintained.  Having  lost 
perhaps  an  equal  number,  but  certainly  a far  smaller  propor- 
tion of  his  army,  Sherman  was  strong  enough  to  place  himself 
on  the  Confederate  line  of  communication  without  abandoning 
his  own.  The  consequent  evacuation  of  Atlanta  has  enabled 
him  to  end  his  campaign  with  glory  and  with  substantial 
advantage.  He  is  converting  the  town  into  a fortress  which 
will  have  little  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  the  Confederates, 
and  he  may  safely  employ  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in 
protecting  the  line  of  railroad  which  connects  him  with  Chat- 
tanooga and  St.  Louis.  In  the  next  spring,  or,  if  he  receives 
reinforcements,  even  in  the  present  autumn,  he  may  be  enabled 
to  recommence  his  advance,  with  Atlanta  for  his  immediate 
base ; and,  as  he  px’oceeds  southward,  he  may,  if  he  finds  it 
expedient,  abandon  his  communication  with  Tennessee, 
and  procure  his  supplies  from  the  seaboard,  especially  if  in  the 
meantime  Mobile  should  fall.  The  Confederate  army  is 
apparently  scanty  in  numbers,  and  the  long  succession  of  defeats 
or  disappointments  which  it  has  experienced  will  not  have 
increased  its  confidence  in  itself  or  in  its  leaders.  The  fortunes 
of  the  struggle  have  so  constantly  varied  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  Federals  may  not  still  meet  with  a reverse  ; 
but,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Stanton  expresses  the  general  feeling 
of  the  North  when  he  declares  that  the  weather  is  fine,  and  that 
all  things  look  correspondingly  bright.  The  confidence  of 
the  Government  is  shown  by  the  unscrupulous  tyranny  of 
its  subordinates  in  Kentucky,  where  persons  suspected  of 
Southern  sympathies  are  debarred,  if  not  from  fire  and  water, 
at  least  from  the  scarcely  less  elementary  American  necessaries 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  characteristic  extravagance  of  the 
national  language  and  habits  of  thought  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  official  proclamations  of  petty  official 
despots.  The  Brigadier  who  reigns  in  Kentucky  insults  his 
victims  as  if  he  were  a Jacobin  deputy  from  the  Convention, 
addressing  a Eoyalist  or  Girondist  department.  Against 
similar  excesses  General  M'Clellan  and  the  War  Democrats 
faintly  protest,  but  hitherto  it  would  seem  that  official 
usurpation  and  violence  are  essentially  popular  in  the  North. 
At  some  future  period  the  Border  States  may  perhaps  find 
occasion  to  resent  the  oppression  which  they  have  suffered. 


THE  WAE  CHEISTIANS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  state  of  things  in  New  Zealand,  like  the  state  of 
things  in  America,  furnishes  instructive  evidence  of  the 
small  extent  to  which  civilization  has  power  to  tame  the  natural 
savagery  of  mankind.  The  colonists  appear  to  be  reaching 
rapidly  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  Eepublican  party  in 
America.  The  stage  has  passed  when  civil  war  was  the  result 
of  calculation — an  odious  measure  imposed  by  what  seemed  to 
be  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  dangerous  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  the  proximity  of  bloodshed,  reinforced  by  the 
cruelty  of  fear,  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  war  party  in  New 
Zealand.  The  war  is  not,  on  the  whole,  very  prosperous.  The 
British  army  is  making  its  way  with  a difficulty  which,  con- 
sidering the  disproportion  of  the  combatants,  speaks  much  for 
the  intensity  of  the  feelings  by  which  the  Maori  is  being 
moved.  How  desperate  the  resistance  is  may  be  guessed  by 
the  fact,  vouched  by  Sir  George  Grey,  that  in  a recent  action 
one-fourth  of  the  wounded  who  fell  into  our  hands  were 
women.  Though  the  last  intelligence  is  favourable  to  our  arms, 
the  reports  of  those  who  know  the  natives  best  afford  no  hope 
that  their  purpose  is  shaken,  or  that  thefr  fortitude  has  given 
way.  But  the  colonists  appear  to  be  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  people  who  are  being  driven,  by  the  strange 
immigrants  of  yesterday,  from  the  land  on  which  they  have  lived 
for  centuries.  The  “ responsible  Ministers  ” who  represent  the 
dominant  sentiment  at  Auckland  have  shown,  by  the  passage 
of  the  Confiscation  Act,  what  measure*  they  intend  to  mete 
to  the  natives,  and  what  is  the  real  object  of  the  war.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  recent  occasion  on  which  the  spirit  that  animates 
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them  has  been  displayed.  A memorial,  urging  the  Governor 
“ to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
“ endeavouring  to  terminate  the  Avar  by  negotiation,”  was 
signed  by  a large  number  of  influential  men  in  England.  The 
request  seemed  one  that  no  Government  would  care  to  decline. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  reply,  however,  in  a minute, 
deprecating  in  the  strongest  terms  the  exhibition  of  “ any 
“ undue  anxiety  to  escape  the  prolongation  of  the  war  ” 
until  “ a material  guarantee  ” had  been  obtained.  Or,  in  the 
words  of  the  local  advocate  of  the  Government,  “ NeAV 
“ Zealand  went  naked  into  the  war,  but  she  should  not  come 
“ naked  out  of  it.”  The  nakedness  is  to  be  reserved  for  the 
English  taxpayer,  who  will  pay  for  the  Avar  and  will  not 
divide  the  spoil.  The  Ministers,  however,  are  good  enough 
to  add  that  the  confiscation  of  lands,  for  the  sake  of  which  Ave 
are  to  shoAV  no  undue  anxiety  to  escape  the  prolongation 
of  the  Avar,  Avill  be  confined  to  the  property  of  rebels, 
“ at  least  in  Waikato.”  As  almost  the  Avhole  of 
Waikato  has  been  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion, the  exception  is  a safe  one.  But  the  “at  least”  is  in- 
structive. If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that,  elsewhere  than 
at  Waikato,  the  lands  of  those  Avho  are  not  rebels  Avill  be  con- 
fiscated. And,  to  this  end,  poAvers  of  the  most  sweeping  reach 
have  been  inserted  into  the  Confiscation  Act.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  been  practically  neutralized  by  a despatch  from 
Mr.  Cardavell  ; but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Auckland 
colonists. 

As  might  be  expected,  language  still  stronger,  and  schemes 
of  spoliation  still  more  definite,  may  be  found  in  the  mouths 
of  the  irresponsible  organs  of  the  Government.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  the  war  party  in  Auckland  has  had 
to  contend  has  been  that  of  inducing  the  colonists  of  the  other 
parts  of  New  Zealand — who,  not  having  any  rebels,  could  not 
hope  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  confiscation  of  rebel  lands — 
to  sympathize  in  their  ferocious  policy.  At  last,  hoAvever,  the 
news  arrived  that  some  natives  of  Wanganui,  in  the  South  of  the 
island,  had  shoAvn  symptoms  of  disaffection.  The  Southern 
Cross — the  organ  of  the  present  Nbav  Zealand  Government,  and 
reputed  to  be  the  recipient  of  Ministerial  contributions — in  com- 
menting on  the  event,  described  it  as  a “ most  fortunate  thing  ”; 
and  proceeded  to  give  the  reasons  for  its  felicitations,  in  language 
which  indicates,  perhaps  Avith  a curious  incaution,  but  with 
singular  fidelity,  the  sentiments  and  the  projects  of  the  party 
to  whose  efforts  England  oAves  this  costly  war : — “ The  scheme 
“ for  the  settlement  of  the  native  districts  now  in  rebellion, 
“ brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Noav  Zealand  in  its  last 
“ session,  Avas  a large  and  comprehensive  measure,  intended 
“to  be  of  general  application  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
“ island.  It  has  so  happened  that  as  yet  the  brunt  of  the  war 
“ has  been  borne  by  the  province  of  Auckland  ; and  it  is  not, 
“ perhaps,  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  regretted  that  the 
“ people  of  other  provinces  have  imagined  that  Auckland 
“ alone  obtained  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
“ upon  Auckland  only  was  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
“ immigration  about  to  be  tried.  There  were  difficulties,  it 
“ must  be  confessed,  in  the  way  of  extending  the  scheme  to 
“ other  provinces  at  once.  Wellington  had  need  of  settle- 
“ ment,  and  until  something  of  the  kind  Avas  done,  her  two 
“ great  drawbacks — an  unsettled  and  turbulent  native  popu- 
“ lation,  and  a grasping  squatting  party  of  the  Europeans — 
“ were  certain  to  prevent  her  ever  growing  to  anything  Avorthy 
“ of  Avhat  she  ought  to  be — not  to  speak  of  what  she  aspired 
“to.  The  diflaculty  was,  however,  how  to  apply  the  scheme 
“ to  her.  She  had  plenty  of  disloyal  natives,  but  she  had 
“ next  to  none  stupid  enough  to  commit  themselves  to  open 
“ hostility,  and  the  question  was.  What  could  be  done  about 
“ settling  men  upon  the  land  of  rebels  when  you  had  no 
“ rebels  upon  whose  land  you  could  begin  ? Then  again,  in 
“ Hawke’s  Bay,-  the  same  was  the  case  on  even  a more  inten- 
“ sified  scale.  There  the  natives  were  perhaps  quite  as  hostile, 
“ but  were  even  more  studiously  quiet,  and  difficult  to  reach  in 
“ anyAvay.”  This  difficulty  of  “reaching  the  natives  in  any  way” 
has  always  been  a great  troirble  to  those  excellent  colonists  who 
have  desired  to  “ grow  to  something  Avorthy  of  them.”  Precisely 
the  same  perplexity  was  felt  by  the  settlers  at  Taranaki  in 
1859,  before  this  war  began.  There,  too,  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  no  natives  “ stupid  enough  to  commit  them- 
“ selves  to  open  hostility.”  And  there,  too,  that  same 
insuperable  difficulty  Avas  felt — “ What  could  be  done  aboAit 
“ settling  men  upon  the  land  of  rebels  when  you  had  no  rebels 
“ upon  Avhose  land  you  could  begin  ? ” The  settlers  at  Tara- 
naki cut  the  Gordian  knot.  As  the  natives  would  not  begin, 
they  felt  that  they  must,  and  accordingly  they  Avorried  a weak 
Government  into  a grossly  illegal  seizure  of  land  by  military 
force.  The  device  Avas  entirely  successful.  The  natives,  who 
had  been  “ stiidiously  quiet,”  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


seizure  of  all  their  property  was  contemplated,  and  their 
resistance  has  duly  led  to  the  Avar,  the  Confiscation  Act,  and 
the  “ comprehensive  scheme  of  immigration.”  This  cynical 
confession  of  a deliberate  plan  to  spoil  the  natives  of  their 
land  all  over  the  island,  by  goading  them  into  rebellion  even 
Avhen  they  are  “ studiously  quiet,”  throws  a flood  of  light  upon 
the  “ at  least  in  Waikato  ” of  the  Ministerial  minute.  Of  course, 
the  dominant  party  are  not  unduly  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
prolongation  of  the  Avar,  Avhen  there  is  the  great  scheme  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  other  provinces,  and  Wellington  and 
Hawke’s  Bay  to  be  raised  to  the  position  of  Avhich  they  are 
Avorthy,  by  a system  of  material  guarantees.  The  foolish 
taxpayers  in  England  Avho  Avant  to  stop  the  war  are  spoiling 
the  whole  game.  They  are  trying  to  stop  the  supply  of 
rebels.  And  hoAv,  as  the  Southern  Cross  touchingly  asks,  can 
you  settle  men  on  the  land  of  rebels  Avhen  there  are  no  rebels 
Avith  whose  land  you  can  begin  ? 

Another  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen,  from  Avhich  the 
temper  of  the  dominant  party  may  be  gathered.  A certain 
number  of  Maoris,  some  of  them  men  of  influence,  have  been 
taken  prisoners.  Of  course,  upon  this  the  difficulty  arose  Avith 
Avhich  the  Americans  have  had  to  grapple.  In  Avhat  capacity 
were  they  to  be  treated  ? W ere  they  to  be  belligerents  or 
rebels  ? The  obvious  course  Avas  to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of 
war.  But  it  Avould  have  been  perfectly  legal,  though  exces- 
■sively  inhuman,  to  treat  them  as  rebels,  and  try  them  for 
high  treason.  It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  they  must 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  categories.  The  Gov'ernor,. 
accordingly,  has  for  some  time  been  urging  upon  his  responsi- 
ble advisers  to  come  to  a decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken 
with  them.  If  they  were  declared  prisoners  of  Avar,  they 
would  of  course  be  kept  in  confinement  till  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  Avould  otherwise  be  preserved  harmless.  If  they 
Avere  to  be  treated  as  rebels,  they  had  a right,  as  British  sub- 
jects, to  an  immediate  trial.  But  the  New  Zealand  Ministers 
will  adopt  neither  course.  They  Avill  not  bring  them  to  trial 
before  the  ordinary  Courts,  because  a verdict  might  be  difficult 
to  obtain  in  a community  where  opinions  are  much  divided. 
But  neither  will  they  declare  them  prisoners  of  war,  because 
they  wish  to  hold  their  possible  fate  in  terrorem  over  their 
relatives  who  are  fighting  upon  the  Maori  side.  The  only 
compromise  to  which  they  will  consent  is  to  bring  the  pri- 
soners to  trial  before  a military  Court  selected  by  themselves. 
The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  uncertainty 
in  which  the  natives  are  kept  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  these 
men  is  having  the  Avorst  possible  effect.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed among  the  Maoris  that  the  prisoners  Avill  be 
hung;  and  the  Maoris  are  consequently  neither  giving  nor 
asking  quarter,  under  the  impression  that  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  Avar  would  merely  be  to  exchange  a death 
upon  the  field  of  battle  for  a death  upon  the  gallows.  There 
the  matter  rests  at  present.  The  Governor  in  vain  urges  a 
more  legal  course.  The  Ministers — whose  servant  he,  in  one 
letter,  bitterly  observes  that  he  is — ^prefer  to  retain  Avith  the 
Maoris  the  credit  of  intending  an  internecine  war,  though 
they  know  very  Avell  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
it  out.  The  last  phase  of  the  question  is,  that  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  written  a very  strong  and  decided  despatch  supporting, 
the  Governor,  and  authorizing  him  to  disregard  the  opinions 
of  his  advisers  upon  these  matters.  As  the  war  is  fought 
Avith  British  troops  and  British  money,  all  matters  of  policy 
which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  it  must  be 
decided  by  British  authority.  The  further  development  of 
the  dispute  is  still  unknown  to  us,  but  the  effect  of  it  may 
not  improbably  be  to  explode  the  absurdity  of  Responsible. 
Government  in  a country  like  New  Zealand. 


TEMPERANCE  AT  THE  TAVERN. 

Thankful  for  small  mercies,  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  just  celebrated  its  first  Parliamentary 
victory  by  a very  characteristic  glorification  and  jollification. 
Mr.  Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill  mustered  just  thirty-five 
members  to  vote  for  it  toAvards  the  fag  end  of  last  Session, 
and  this  entrance  of  compulsory  temperance,  or  abstinence,, 
on  the  stage  of  Parliament  was  on  Wednesday  evening  crowned 
by  a dinner  at  Radley’s  Hotel.  A dinner  at  which  there  Avas 
(we  suppose)  nothing  to  drink  must  have  been  dull,  and  tlu^ 
absence  of  generous  liquors  was  imperfectly  compensated  by 
the  presence  of  talk  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  generous. 
Instead  of  wine  and  olives,  the  post-prandial  hilarity  resolved 
itself  into  a regular  meeting,  with  resolutions  moved,  seconded, 
and  spoken  to ; and  in  this  combination  of  Exeter  HaU  and  a 
banquet,  minus  the  wine,  the  guests  must  have  passed  a novel, 
if  not  a lively,  evening.  As  only  one  of  the  morning  papers 
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reported  the  dinner,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  report,  we 
may  be  excused  if  we  pass  it  over  with  rapid  foot.  Two 
things  only  occur  to  us.  A question  is  suggested  by  one  of 
the  speakers,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Jabez  Burns,  D.D. 
Our  query  is  this.  How  happens  it  that  the  only  two  men  in 
England  who  happen  to  be  blessed  (if  it  is  a blessing)  with 
the  peculiar  name  of  Jabez,  should  both  be  Alliance  orators — 
Jabez  Inwards  and  Jabez  Burns?  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  Jabez  the  cleric  and  Jabez  the  layman  should 
both  take  the  same  line,  but  that  they  should  take 
this  particular  line.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  any 
man  with  the  name  of  Jabez  must  be  soured  for  life,  and 
that  the  life  and  tastes  of  one  Jabez  would  be  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other  Jabez.  If,  as  he  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  Jabez  Inwards  murdered  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers  who  gave  him  this  name,  Jabez  Burns  might  be 
reckoned  upon  as  following  the  precedent.  And  so  we 
suppose  that,  as  one  Jabez,  disgusted  with  his  hard  lot  and  un- 
Christian  name,  renounced  in  early  life  all  good  fellowship  and 
communion  with  his  fellows,  and  thus  came  to  be  a,  teetotaller, 
so  the  other  Jabez,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  sympathy,  did 
the  same.  Our  other  difficulty  is  about  the  Alliance  dining 
together  at  all.  A dinner,  and  Eadley’s  Hotel,  and  all  that  a 
dinner  involves — even  with  strong  liquors  “ eliminated,”  as 
the  newspapers  say — looks  rather  like  a defection  from  strict 
Alliance  principles.  Is  it  that,  by  way  of  compensation, 
the  teetotallers,  having  forsworn  moderate  drinking,  have  taken 
to  immoderate  eating,  and  have  compounded  for  gluttony  by 
reviling  drunkenness  ? This  banquet  at  a licensed  victualler’s 
smacks  of  a tarnish  coming  over  the  fine  gold.  Hannibal  is 
entering  Capua ; Jabez  is  perilously  near,  if  not  to  Circe,  at 
least  to  her  cup.  It  is  all  very  well  for  his  reverence  to  “ call 
“ attention  to  the  first  public  dinner  ever  given  by  the  Tem- 
“ perance  body  ” ; but  it  may  be  the  last.  The  dinners 
may  survive,  but  the  Temperance  cause  is  in  danger  when  it 
takes  to  taverns.  Gibbon,  in  his  pretty  and  decorous  way, 
enlarges  upon  the  unnecessary  perils  which  certain  ancient  saints 
ran  when  they  subjected  their  chastity  to  singular  and  uncalled- 
for  temptations;  and,  with  all  respect  for  the  severe  and 
iron  continence  of  the  Alliance,  we  must  say  that  its  members 
are  running  great  risks  by  assembling  themselves  together 
by  troops  in  the  house  of  strong  drink. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  increase  the 
political  influence  of  the  Alliance  in  the  metropolitan  con- 
stituencies, which  means,  we  suppose,  that  Lord  Feriioy  and 
Mr.  Williams  are  to  be  terrorized  into  promising  to  support 
the  Permissive  Bill.  Mr.  Lawson  remarked,  after  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, that  there  are  three  phases  through  which  a question 
must  pass.  First,  it  must  be  popular,  then  Parliamentary, 
and,  lastly,  a Government  measure ; and  Mr.  Lawson  says 
that  the  Peimissive  Bill  has  arrived  at  its  second 
stage.  If  so,  it  is  before  it  has  passed  its  first. 
But  a question,  during  its  Parliamentary  or  chrysalis  stage 
of  being,  must  pass  through  many  phases  of  existence.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  wild  crazes  which  candidates  will  swallow, 
under  the  perfect  certainty  that  they  will  never  become  law. 
The  Ballot  is  the  most  inveterate  of  these  dishonesties ; but 
every  new  Parliament  is  prolific  in  novel  monsters  in  the  shape 
of  pledges.  It  costs  a candidate  at  present  but  little  to  pledge 
himself  in  favour  of  a Permissive  Bill,  just  as  it  would  have 
cost  him  little  to  declare  himself  a staunch  advocate  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Burrell’s  Housemaids’  Protection  Bill.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  class  of  measures  is  their  total  immorality ; 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  find,  on  the  approach  of  a general 
election,  the  hypocrisies  of  the  hustings  and  the  traps  to  catch 
unprincipled  candidates  increased  by  even  a single  addition. 

Not  only  is  the  virtue-by-Act-of-Parliament  principle  bad, 
but  the  “ permissive  ” character  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  Bill  makes 
it  specially  mischievous.  If,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  drunken- 
ness is  a sin  and  social  evil,  and  if  the  best  way  of  abolishing 
the  sin  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  and  if 
Parliament  thinks  that  it  can  or  ought  to  try  to  defend  the 
community  against  its  own  weaknesses  by  making  drunken- 
ness impossible,  let  it  say  so,  and  prohibit  gin  and  beer  just 
as  it  prohibits  murder  and  robbery.  This  would  be  intelli- 
gible and  honest  tyranny.  But  to  say  that  a thing  is  Avrong, 
yet  nevertheless  that  it  must  be  left  to  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers in  every  parish  to  decide  whether  they  Avill  do  right  or 
wrong,  is,  in  the  very  worst  sense  of  the  words,  giving  a Parlia- 
mentary instigation  and  sanction  to  sin  and  evil.  Ifj  as  is  the 
principle  of  the  Alliance,  human  society  is  no  better  than  a 
stupid,  ignorant,  pigheaded  child,  which  must  be  protected 
against  itself  by  putting  out  of  its  reach  the  means  of  doing 
Avrong,  it  is  something  more  foolish  than  folly  to  give  this 
mere  animal  a voice  in  saying  Avhether  it  will  be  good  or 


not.  “ Now,  Tommy,  this  is  a quart  pot  of  gooseberry  jam  ; 

“ if  you  eat  it  you  will  have  a stomach-ache  to  a certainty ; 

“ it’s  very  nice,  but  you’ll  be  very  ill;  and  therefore  I 
“ leave  it  to  you  to  say  Avhether  I shall  lock  it  up  or  not.” 
This  is  a Permissive  Bill  in  the  nursery.  It  starts  with 
asserting  that  man  is  such  a beast  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
manage  himself ; and  then  it  goes  on  to  give  this  beast  power 
to  decide  whether,  being  a beast,  he  chooses  to  remain  one  or 
not.  Or,  if  the  Permissive  Bill  is  not  this,  it  is  something 
worse.  It  gives  the  ratepayers  who  can  get  any  and  every 
intoxicating  drink  wholesale  the  right  to  prevent  its  retail  sale. 
OAvners  and  occupiers  of  property  may  be  virtuous,  or  vicious 
on  the  sly,  but  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  for  the  poor. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a poor  man  to  keep  a cask  of  beer 
in  his  cottage.  It  is,  as  every  householder  knoAvs,  difficult 
enough  to  keep  beer  at  aU  in  drinking  condition  Avhen  the 
temperature  rises,  and  this  even  Avith  the  appliances  of  care 
and  cellarage.  But  in  tl;.e  cottager’s  case  the  adoption  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  by  the  squire  and  farmer  means  the  prohibition 
of  the  labourer’s  beer  altogether ; and  to  prohibit  beer  means 
to  drive  him  to  gin  or  opium. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  some  means  can  be  devised  for  pre- 
venting this  abominable  tyranny,  such  as  by  alloAving  farmers 
or  others  to  retail  beer,  we  ask,  in  turn.  Is  the  public-house, 
after  all,  such  an  unmitigated  evil  ? Is  it  not  rather  the  only 
possible  form  of  companionship  of  Avhich  men’s  social  instincts 
in  a certain  class  of  society  can  aimil  themselves?  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  the  labourer  ought  to  spend  his  evenings 
Avith  his  wife  and  family,  improving  his  mind,  amusing  his 
spouse,  and  instructing  his  children.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
ideal  cottager,  just  as  it  is  the  ideal  Manchester  Avarehouseman 
or  stockbroker,  Avho  comes  home  after  his  City  chop  to  a 
heavy  tea,  to  be  followed  by  an  instructive  lecture  to  the  rising 
hopes  on  mental  arithmetic,  or  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Valois.  Beautiful  picture  ! which  it  is  humiliating  to  contrast 
Avith  the  fact  that  the  actual  City  man  after  a late  dinner 
usually  goes  to  sleep,  and  is  only  awakened  from  his  post- 
prandial slumbers  by  a closing  “ grog.”  Noav,  if  Ave  legislate 
for  one  class,  we  must  legislate  for  all  classes.  Perhaps  the 
husbandman’s  visit  to  the  “Black  Bull”  does  him  no  good, 
but  neither  does  the  mercantile  gentleman’s  snore  over  the 
dining-room  fire.  We  have  about  as  much  right  to  interfere 
with  one,  and  to  compel  him  to  be  virtuous,  vigilant,  and 
domestic,  as  we  have  to  dictate  to  the  other.  Besides 
Avhich,  after  all,  man  is  a gregarious  animal ; he  Avill 
associate  with  his  kind;  it  is  as  natural  to  the  village 
hind  to  meet  and  talk  and  compare  notes  as  it  is 
for  his  betters.  And  agricultural  Avork  is  for  the  most 
part  solitary,  and  therefore  dreary.  Except  in  harvest 
time,  men  rarely  Avork  in  gangs  in  the  fields.  The 
gardener  and  ploughman  and  hedger  has  to  mope  the 
day  through  with  the  companionship  of  his  oAvn  no-thoughts. 
The  public-house  presents  him  AA'ith  some  glimpse  of  a world 
of  living  men.  It  may  be  an  ugly  ghmpse,  and  it  very  often 
is  smoke-obscured,  and  not  a little  reeking  Avith  the  fumes  of 
unctuous  flabby  beer.  It  is  possible  that  a village  club  might 
succeed,  as  it  has  certainly  been  tried ; but,  in  the  mean  time, 
till  education  and  a hundred  and  fifty  other  fine  things 
have  done  their  work,  Ave  must  take  man  as  Ave  find  him. 
Man  clings  to  his  felloAvs.  He  finds  that  the  crude  stupid 
gossip  and  stolid  prosing  of  the  pothouse  is  better  than 
utter  solitude.  And  while  Ave  all  of  us  are  Avhat  we  are, 
Avasting  our  time,  neglecting  our  opportunities,  idling, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  dropping  in  at  the  club,  or  just  having 
a little  chat  with  wisdom  or  folly  as  the  case  may  be,  Ave  have 
scarcely  a right  to  say  that  Hodge,  in  his  way,  shall  not  have 
the  same  liberty  to  waste  or  redeem  the  time  that  the  squire  or 
the  farmer  has.  Why  here  are  these  very  gentlemen — Mr. 
Lawson  and  Whallet  the  Sage,  Reverend  Jabez  and  Mr. 
Pope — who  cannot  even  consolidate  their  solemn  league  and 
covenant  against  the  idleness  and  sins  of  the  poor  without 
some  ghastly  caricature  of  good  felloAvship  and  merri- 
ment. Even  the  Alliance  must  dine,  and  dine  toge- 
ther, and  at  Radley’s  Hotel  too,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  are  plotting  and  contriving  how  to  prevent  the  poor 
even  meeting  together  once  a Aveek  or  once  a month  at  the 
alehouse.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  either  in  toAvn 
or  village  ; and  though  there  is  no  place  like  home,  yet  there 
has  never  been  a time  Avhen,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  the 
monotonous  routine  of  the  one  fireside  Avas  good  either  for  mind 
or  temper.  It  may  Avell  be  that  better  social  reimions  for  farm- 
labourers  are  possible  than  those  of  the  public-house ; but,  Avith 
all  their  evils,  it  is  better  not  to  prohibit  them — especially  if 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  laAV  undertakes  to  keep  out  of  a 
man’s  reach  everything  Avhich  he  can  turn  to  evil.  The  oratorical 
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publican,  speaking  in  defence  of  his  order,  was  not  so  far 
wrong  when  he  said,  “ You  may  as  well  prohibit  razors  because , 
“occasionally  people  cut  their  throats.” 


SKELETONS  IN  THE  CLOSET. 

Mr.  THACKERAY  invented  a theory  which  so  much 
pleased  his  fancy  that  he  recurred  to  it  on  every  possible 
occasion.  He  imagined  that  every  house  has  a special  dark  closet 
in  it,  and  that  in  this  closet  is  a skeleton.  This  allegory  was 
meant  to  signify  that  every  family  has  some  great  secret  in  it,  or 
some  painful  memory,  or  some  standing  grief  which  mars  its 
inward  peace,  and  renders  the  fair  front  it  may  present  to  the 
world  in  some  measure  delusive.  Here  is  Smith,  he  would  point 
out,  with  his  lovely  wife  and  smiling  family,  his  comfortable 
home,  and  his  balance  at  his  banker’s ; but,  in  the  lonely  hours  of 
the  night.  Smith  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  concealed  skeleton, 
and  is  obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  life  is  altogether 
vanity.  Here,  again,  is  Jones,  with  his  intellectual  and  social 
successes — Jones  who  is  the  idol  of  his  club,  and  the  darling  of 
the  drawing-rooms  he  favours ; but,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  his 
heart,  Jones  is  weighted  with  the  burthen  of  a frightful  mystery, 
which  at  times  floats  to  the  surface  of  his  recollection,  and  bids 
him  know  what  a poor  shallow  scoundrel  he  is.  Whether  Mr. 
Thackeray  really  thought  his  theory  true,  no  one  can  tellj  but  at 
any  rate  it  harmonized  very  well  with  the  general  view  of  men 
and  things  adopted  by  a humourist  who  delighted  in  exploring 
the  emptiness  and  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  society 
he  observed,  and  who  could  see  little  else  of  good  where 
he  might  rest  the  soles  of  his  weary  feet  except  the 
mild  goodness  of  the  weaker  kind  of  women.  That  all 
men  are  snobs,  and  that  all  snobs  are  secretly  unhappy,  was  the 
supreme  result  of  his  laborious  meditations.  His  theoiy  has 
been  adopted  as  an  axiom  by  minor  novelists,  and  it  is  now  laid 
down  in  the  romances  of  the  day,  as  a sort  of  law  of  nature,  that 
there  is  a skeleton  in  the  closet  of  every  family.  Mrs.  Wood,  for 
example,  does  not  so  much  enforce  as  assume  this  great  truth 
in  the  last  novel  she  has  published.  She  introduces  the  family  of 
a poor  navy  captain.  There  are  three  lovely  daughters,  and  the 
captain  is  a proud,  noble-looking  gouty  gentleman,  and  the  place 
thej"  live  in  is  in  beautiful  order.  But  they  have  their  skeleton. 
The  captain  cannot  pay  his  way.  He  is  deeply  in  debt,  and 
has  no  means  of  meeting  the  claims  of  the  butchers  and 
bakers  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  appearances  he  keeps  up, 
are  good  enough  to  supply  his  household  with  the  mutton  and 
bread  it  requires.  The  eldest  daughter,  who  is  the  financier  of  the 
family,  leads  in  consequence  a life  of  the  most  desperate  anxiety. 
She  is  always  making  up  her  books  and  casting  up  her  accounts, 
and  finding  that  bills,  however  carefully  added  up,  cannot  be 
aid  without  coin.  The  second  daughter  is  so  scared  and  excited 
y the  sad  prospect  before  her  that  she  fastens  herself  with 
resolution  and  alacrity  on  the  local  surgeon,  who  admires  her 
lovely  eyes.  This  is  their  skeleton,  and  a terrific  skeleton  it  is.  In 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  novels,  the  soivows  are  more  often  those  of  the 
heart,  and  the  sufierers  find  their  skeleton  in  some  of  those 
miseries  which  plague  a married  couple.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
quite  uninteresting  to  ask  whether  the  novelists  are  right.  Is 
there  a skeleton  in  every  household?  Of  course,  something 
different  is  meant  from  the  old  truth  that  man  is  born  to  sorrow, 
and  that  few  families  can  remain  long  without  some  grief  to  bear. 
An  open  and  ordinary  calamity  is  not  a skeleton.  If  parents  lose 
a favourite  child,  or  a man  in  affluence  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  the  head  of  the  household  is  stricken  down  with  a 
lingering  illness,  these  are  very  great  griefs,  but  there  is  nothing 
secret  or  mysterious  about  them.  The  proposition  of  the  novelist 
is  that  prosperous  people,  happy  people,  contented  people,  as 
they  seem  to  their  neighbours,  have  some  secret  grief  which  they 
conceal,  and  which  corrodes  the  bliss  they  seem  to  be  enjoying ; 
and  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  facts  of  life  give  this 
theory  any  kind  of  support. 

As  love  and  money  appear  to  be  considered  the  chief  causes  of 
this  secret  misery,  we  may,  in  the  first  instance,  confine  our  inquiry 
to  the  griefs  they  are  likely  to  cause.  Mrs.  Wood  selects  money 
as  the  origin  of  her  class  of  skeletons,  and  so  we  will  begin  with 
her.  Is  it  the  case  that  a large  proportion  of  those  persons  who 
appear  to  be  comfortably  oflF  are  secretly  overwhelmed  with  pecu- 
niary difflculties  ? It  would  be  very  imfair  to  push  the  theory  too 
far,  and  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Wood  or  any  other  novelist  means  to 
deny  that  there  are  very  many  well-to-do  people  in  England. 
But  she  seems  to  assert  that  difficulties  about  money  are 
continually  pressing  on  a very  large  number  of  families  that 
appear  to  be  in  easy  circumstances.  It  is  not  obvious  how 

any  one  is  to  prove  whether  this  is  so  or  not;  for,  if 
the  skeletons  are  kept  in  the  closet,  the  outside  world  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  there.  But  we  can  use  some  indirect  methods  of 
arriving  at  an  opinion.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  much  to  make  us 
think  that  Mrs.  Wood  is  right.  Where  does  all  the  money  come 
from  that  we  see  spent  aroimd  us  ? It  is  not  that  there  is  much 
gi-andeur  in  England.  No  one  can  be  sm'prised  at  that,  for 
England  is  known  to  be  very  rich.  But  it  certainly  is  astonishing 
that  so  many  people  who  are  not  known  to  be  very  rich  can  afford 
to  live  so  exactly  as  if  they  were  very  rich.  There  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  daily  expenditure  of  innumer- 
able families.  _ The  boys,  as  they  grow  up,  go  as  a matter  of 
course  to  public  schools ; the  girls  have  the  best  of  masters,  and 


silk  dresses,  and  plenty  of  jewelry.  If  the  family  gives  a dinner, 
it  gives  it  in  style — .abundance  of  various  sorts  of  bad  wine, 
splendid  plated  candlesticks,  the  regulation  cutlets,  ferns  and 
ice-puddings,  saddle  of  mutton,  chickens  and  tongue,  lots  of  busy 
black-coated  waiters,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  ideal  of  a real, 
handsome,  comfortable  entertainment  in  middle-class  English 
society.  Then,  again,  every  family  can  afford  to  go  every  year 
to  the  sea-side  or  on  the  Continent.  No  one  ever  suffers  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a moment  that  they  are  kept  at  home  during  the 
summer  by  want  of  money.  The  curious  inquu'er  may  well  ask 
where  it  all  comes-  from.  How  does  it  happen  that  a barrister 
who  has  just  secured  a fair  sessions  business,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  get  the  thinnest  of  wedges  into  the  rich  block 
of  London  business,  can  afford  to  live  like  a banker  or  a brewer  ? 
Mrs.  Wood,  we  presume,  would  reply  that  it  is  all  hollow;  that 
people  live  beyond  their  means ; that,  though  they  seem  well  off", 
they  are  really  very  poor,  and  that  they  have  the  dreadful 
skeleton  of  secret  impecuniosity  concealed  in  their  domestic 
cupboards.  This  is  a theorjq  but  is  it  a fact?  If  it  were 

a fact,  we  should  expect  to  see  our  neighbours  continually 
breaking  down.  The  skeleton  could  not  be  kept  in  the  cupboard 
for  ever.  The  day  of  a great  smash  w'ould  arrive,  and  this 
mockery  of  wealth  would  fade  away  like  a dream.  But  nothing 
of  the  sort  happens.  We  find  our  friends  and  acquaintances  doing 
this  year  what  they  did  last,  and  proposing  to  do  next  year  what 
they  have  done  this  year.  They  give  every  sign  of  being  sure  of 
their  ground.  They  always  produce  so  much  money  as  at  least 
saves  appearances.  If  they  are  ever  driven  to  economise,  they  are 
seldom  forced  to  take  any  more  serious  step  than  that  of  docking 
their  subscriptions  to  charities.  They  h.ave  always  credit  if  they 
have  not  money,  and  seem  to  get  everything  they  want  without 
trouble.  Therefore  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  surprising 
wealth  of  English  middle-class  society  is  in  the  main  substantial, 
and  that  anxiety  about  money  does  not  contribute  very  largely  to 
stock  with  skeletons  the  cupboards  of  those  who  seem  in  easy  or 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Thiickeray  was  fond  enough  of  exposing  the  hollowness  of 
half-rich  snobs,  and  of  dwelling  on  the  miseries  which  their 
vanity  drives  them  to  endure ; but,  in  talking  of  skeletons,  he 
talked  more  especially  of  those  which  love,  or  the  disappointments  of 
love,  may  be  supposed  to  produce.  The  two  chief  skeletons  are, 
that  a married  person  may  have  liked  some  one  else  better  than  the 
person  he  or  she  actually  did  marry,  and  that  married  persons  on  a 
nearer  acquaintance  find  out  th  eir  mistake.  That  there  are  instances 
to  be  found  where  these  skeletons  exist,  no  one  can  deny ; but 
what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  such  instances  are  munerous  ? 
Nothing  pleased  Mr.  Thackeray  more  than  to  point  out  how  often 
a husband  has  a lock  of  hair  treasured  up  that  his  wife  never  sees, 
or  a wife  has  a flower  in  her  drawer  which  she  once  thought  a 
flower  from  Paradise.  But  Mr.  Thackeray  also  loves  equally 
to  point  out  how  v'ery  slight  a place  these  remem- 
brances and  keepsakes  really  occupy  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  after  a few  years  are  gone  by.  A man  who  is 
moderately  happy — who  has  his  business,  his  garden,  his  stables, 
his  guests,  and  his  children  to  think  of,  and  who  spends  many 
minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  which  a conjugal  day  con- 
sists in  consulting  with  his  wife  about  their  common  interests — 
may  perhaps  once  in  fom  or  five  years  open  an  old  packet  of 
letters,  look  them  languidly  over,  and  say  with  sincerity  and  sen- 
sibility, if  he  finds  one  from  an  old  love,  that  she  was  a 
sweet  dear  creature  in  the  old  days.  If  he  is  a man  of  deep 
feeling  and  susceptible  heart,  his  pang  of  baffled  affection  may 
possibly  last  five  minutes,  and  then  he  puts  the  letters  by,  and  has 
all  his  usual  serenity  restored  to  him.  Does  this  deserve  to  be  called 
a skeleton — a secret  sorrow  which  renders  his  outwai’d  happiness  a 
delusion  ? There  are,  again,  many  persons  who  say  that  married 
life  is  generally  unhappy,  and  that  lovers  soon  find  out  the  gross- 
ness of  their  delusion.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  it  is  very 
natural  this  should  be  so.  Lovers  meet,  are  inspired,  are  devoted, 
are  married.  Why  should  this  hasty  and  r.andom  choice  be  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  happiness?  We  do  not  know  why,  but  we  cannot 
help  looking  to  facts.  If  we  survey  the  circle  of  our  friends,  we 
shall  find  very  few  who  have  not  married  happily,  and  who  do 
not  seem  very  tolerably  suitable  to  each  other.  The  wives  seem 
very  happy  when  the  husbands  come  home,  the  husbands  appear 
very  glad  to  get  home.  There  are,  Oi  course,  exceptions;  but 
then  they  are  generally  noticeable  exceptions.  They  occur  to  us 
immediately  as  instances  of  unhappy  marriages.  But  ii  we  t.ake 
instance  after  instance  from  anrong  friends  whose  names  do  not 
at  once  occur  to  us  as  having  anything  unusual  in  their  married 
life,  we  are  obliged  to  pronoimce  that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the 
husbands  and  wives  seem  to  be  very  tolerably  happy.  _ They  may 
have  a little  to  bear,  or  a little  to  regret,  but  nothing  in  the  least 
like  a cause  lor  a secret  overpowering  grief.  Yie  pe,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  that  skeletons  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  anything 
like  the  closets  of  every  family,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  persons 
whom  we  know  appear  to  be  free  from  them.  If  the  novelists 
said  that  there  is  a skeleton  in  some  closets,  they  would  be 
oir  sure  ground ; but  this  is  a very  tame  and  ineffective 
thing  to  say ; and  so  they  awaken  oru-  curiosity  and  awe  by  asserting 
th.at  there  is  a skeleton  in  the  closet  of  every  family.  We  may  be 
thankful  if,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  wholly  untrue,  and  if  Provi- 
dence, which  assigns  men  so  many  outward  calamities,  has  not,  as 
a rule,  seen  fit  to  oppress  them  with  the  burden  of  a mysterious 
and  secret  grief. 
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TAKTY  NAMES. 

There  is,  or  used  to  be,  a class  of  politicians  wlioso  only  prin- 
ciple was  to  “ stand  by  their  colours.”  They  were  sometimes 
a little  puzzled  at  finding’  that  the  meaning  of  blue  and  yellow  was 
not  fixed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but  that  the  Tory  symbol  of  one 
county  spoke  a Whig  language  in  another.  Nay,  we  know  at  least 
one  county,  Northamptonshire  to  wit,  where  blue  had  one  meaning 
for  the  county  and  another  for  the  borough.  A burgher  of  North- 
ampton, who  chanced  also  to  be  a freeholder  of  Northamptonshire, 
must  have  had  painfully  conflicting  duties.  In  another  part  of 
Eng'land  wo  have  heard  ol  a man  who  had  votes  for  two  boroughs 
— we  think  they  were  Nottingham  and  Newark — where  blue  and 
yellow  interchanged  their  meanings  in  the  same  way.  We  forget 
whether  the  honest  man  was  blue  or  yellow,  but  he  regularly 
voted  for  the  Tory  candidate  in  one  town  and  for  the  Whig  in  the 
other,  and  then  prided  himself  on  his  consistency  in  being 
always  true  to  his  colours.  Here,  then,  is  a class  of  politi- 
cians who  can  be  appealed  to  only  through  their  eyes ; there 
are  others  who  ai'e  governed  by  the  ear  in  a manner  hardly 
more  intelligent.  No  doubt  there  is  many  a man  who  would 
scorn  such  consistency  as  voting  always  for  blue  or  for  yello’Sv,  yet 
who  votes  always  for  Whig  or  Tory  in  a manner  almost  as 
mechanical.  Nor  is  the  matter  mended  by  substituting  the 
new-fashioned  names  “ Liberal  ” and  “ Conservative  ” for  the 
old-fashioned  Whig  and  Tory.  The  descriptive  name  gets  as 
completely  identified  with  a secondary  meaning  as  the  word  which 
is  utterly  meaningless.  “ Liberal  ” ceases  to  mean  “ liberal,”  and 
“ Conservative  ” to  mean  “ conservative  ” ; they  simply  mean 
support  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Administration  or  of  Lord  Derby’s 
Opposition.  The  Liberal  elector  would  often  have  great  difficulty 
in  showing  that  there  was  any  particular  liberality  in  the  course 
to  which  his  party  is  committed ; it  is,  however,  in  his  eyes  a 
Liberal  course,  because  it  is  supported  by  a Liberal  Administration. 
It  would  be  almost  harder  for  the  Conservative  elector  to  prove 
just  now  that  the  policy  of  his  party  is,  in  any  special  way,  con- 
servative ; for  to  be  conservative  in  opposition  is  quite  as  difficult 
as  to  be  liberal  in  office.  In  short,  the  use  of  descriptive  names — 
the  assumption  of  certain  merits  or  qualities  as  chai-acteristic  of  the 
party — seems  really  to  serve  no  purpose  except  that  of  supplying 
the  adversaries  of  each  party  with  a weapon  of  derision  against 
it.  If  the  Conservative  measure  is  not  conservative,  if  the  Liberal 
measure  is  not  liberal,  then  great  is  the  joy  of  the  other  side. 
Whig  and  Tory,  as  being  quite  meaningless  words,  had  not  this 
disadvantage.  It  was  of  course  easy  to  reproach  either  party  with 
the  inconsistency  of  its  acts  with  its  principles,  but  the  inconsistency 
did  not  involve  any  such  contradiction  in  terms  as  is  involved 
in  the  notion  of  a destructive  Conseiwative  or  an  illiberal  Liberal. 
A party  name  of  this  sort  has  the  same  kind  of  disadvantage  as  a 
personal  name  expressing  any  marked  quality.  If  Mr.  Long 
happens  to  be  very  short,  politeness  hinders  you  from  laughing  at 
him  because  of  it,  but  the  grotesque  incongruity  makes  you  laugh 
in  your  sleeve.  But  if  the  Liberal  is  illiberal,  or  if  the  Conserva- 
tive is  destructive,  you  do  more  than  laugh  in  your  sleeve ; you 
are  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  laughing  as  loudly  and  as 
publicly  as  you  can. 

When  we  say  that  Wffiig  and  Toi’y  are  meaningless  names,  we  do 
not  intend  to  imply  that  they  are  sounds  absolutely  without  meaning, 
or  that  it  was  without  a meaning  that  they  were  given  to  the  two 
great  English  political  parties.  Both  names  had  a well-known 
meaning  in  neighbouring  countries ; the  Whig  was  a being  well 
known  in  Scotland,  and  the  Tory  was  equally  well  known  in 
Ireland.  The  names  were  originally  given  to  the  two  parties 
by  their  respective  adversaries  as  names  of  contempt.  It  is 
curious  that  both  parties  should  have  gradually  adopted  them  as 
honourable  badges.  This  could  hardly  have  happened  if  the 
names  had  not  been,  to  English  notions,  so  meaningless  in  them- 
selves. When  we  call  them  meaningless,  we  mean  that,  to  an 
English  ear,  they  are  not  descriptive ; they  involve  no  profession 
of  political  faith  5 they  would  convey  no  idea  whatever  to  one 
who  understood  the  English  language  but  knew  nothing  of 
English  politics.  The  names  soon  became  mere  arbitrary  signs  for 
the  two  parties,  simply  meaning  those  two  parties  and  nothing  else. 
“Tory”  came  to  mean  Tory,  just  as  “horse”  means  horse.  It 
is  not  so  with  names  like  Conservative  and  Liberal — names  which 
have  a meaning,  and  which  consequently  make  a profession. 
Every  one  who  knows  the  language  at  once  sees  what  sort  of  pro- 
fession is  made  by  the  several  parties.  If  he  finds  that  the  practice 
of  either  party  does  not  agree  with  the  name,  he  is  struck  with 
the  inconsistency.  He  will  say,  at  the  first  blush,  that  the  so-called 
Conseiwatives  are  not  really  conservative,  or  that  the  so-called 
Liberals  are  not  really  liberal.  But  he  cannot  thus,  at  the  first 
blush,  say  that  the  so-called  Tories  are  not  really  Tories,  or  that  the 
so-called  Whigs  are  not  really  Whigs,  because  the  words  Whig 
and  Tory  convey  to  him  no  meaning  except  as  the  arbitrary  names 
of  the  two  parties.  Before  he  knows  whether  they  are  consistent 
or  otherwise,  he  must  study  their  past  history  and  their  present 
policy. 

The  inconvenience  of  a descriptive  name  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  American  politics.  What  are  Democrats,  and  what  are  Repub- 
licans? The  Democrats  are  not  more  democratic  than  the 
Republicans;  the  Republicans  are  not  more  republican  than 
the  Democrats.  The  names  are  even  more  puzzling  than 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  because,  in  their  literal  sense, 
they  more  distinctly  express  recognised  political  opinions. 
That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  a matter  of  opinion  what  is  Liberal 


and  what  is  Conservative,  but  Republic  and  Democracy  are 
terms  wliich  ciiu  bo  defined  beforehand.  In  the  common 
acceptation  of  words.  Republican  is  a genus,  of  which  Democrat 
is  a particular  species;  in  that  acceptation  of  words  we  should 
say  that  both  the  American  parties  are  alike  democratic  and 
consequently  alike  republican.  Historically,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  the  name  Democrat  obtained  its  special  party  meaning  j 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  the  like  happened  to  the  name  Repub- 
lican. But,  as  the  names  are  now  applied,  they  are  perfectly 
meaningless ; they  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  retorts 
and  mistakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  not  long  since  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Times,  which  began  with  some  general  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  democracies,  and  then  went  on  to  quote 
“ the  American  Democracy  ” in  illustration  of  some  of  them.  A 
few  more  lines  showed  that  the  words  “ American  Democracy  ” 
were  not  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  “American  Republic,”  but 
were  intended  to  express  the  “ Democratic  ” party  as  opposed  to 
the  “ Republican  ” party.  The  writer,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  evidently  thought  that  a “ Democratic  ” party  must  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  an  ideal  democracy  in  some  way  in  which  the 
“ Republican  ” party  failed  to  illustrate  it. 

The  turnings  about  of  American  political  names  are  specially 
curious.  While  the  Federal  Constitution  was  under  discussion, 
the  great  dispute  about  “ Federal  ” and  “National  ” arose.  Should 
the  Constitution  be  “ National,”  or  should  it  be  only  “Federal  ” ? 
Here  the  word  “ Federal  ” was  used  to  express  the  party  which 
wished  to  give  the  smallest  degree  of  authority  to  the  central 
power ; their  opponents,  it  was  argued,  were  for  giving  the  central 
power  so  large  a degree  of  authority  that  the  Constitution  would 
cease  to  be  a Federal  Constitution  and  become  a “Consolidated” 
one.  But  when  the  Constitution  was  actually  established  on  a 
basis  intermediate  between  the  two  extreme  theories,  then  the 
word  “Federal,”  as  a party  term,  changed  its  meaning.  It  now 
meant,  not  the  party  which  was  for  giving  the  central  power  the 
least  authority,  but  that  which  was  for  giving  it  the  most.  It 
meant  the  party  attached  to  the  Federal  power  as  distinguished 
from  the  power  of  the  States.  The  opposite  party  called  themselves, 
first  Republicans  and  then  Democrats,  evidently  as  implying  that  the 
Federalists  had  forsaken  true  republican  and  democratic  principles. 
Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  address,  used  the  words,  “We  are  all 
Federalists,  and  we  are  all  Republicans  ” — words  which  to  many  of 
his  hearers  sotmded  like  a contradiction  in  terms.  Of  course  Jefferson 
meant  to  conciliate  by  falling  back  on  the  original  meaning  of 
both  words.  In  that  meaning,  all  were  Republicans  and  all  were 
Federalists.  Adams  was  a Republican,  in  so  far  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  establish  a monarchy ; Jefferson  was  a Federalist,  in  so  far 
as  he  had  no  wish  for  a consolidation  of  the  States.  Thus  we 
might  say  in  England,  We  are  aU  Liberals  and  we  are  all  Con- 
servatives. We  are  all  Liberals,  in  so  far  as  no  one  supports 
measiues  which  he  allows  to  be  illiberal.  We  are  all  Conser- 
vatives, in  so  far  as  there  are  certain  fundamental  institutions 
which  no  man  wishes  to  disturb ; we  are  all  Conservatives,  in  so 
far  as  no  one  avowedly  professes  himself  a destructive.  A Radical 
Reformer  may,  on  his  own  showing,  be  perfectly  Conservative ; it 
maj'  be  his  very  wish  to  preserve  the  institution  itself  which 
makes  him  so  eager  to  tear  up  all  its  abuses  by  the  roots.  In  all 
these  cases  we  fall  back  on  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  as 
distinguished  from  its  secondary  party  meaning.  It  is,  in  this 
sense,  no  contradiction  to , say  that  all  Americans  are  at  once 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  that  all  Englishmen  are  at  once 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  But  it  would  be  a contradiction  to 
say  that  all  Englishmen  are  at  once  WTiigs  and  Tories,  because 
Whig  and  Tory  have  practically  no  primary  meaning.  The  his- 
torically primary  meaning  of  Scotch  fanatics  and  Iiish  banditti  is 
quite  forgotten  and  is  quite  inapplicable. 

In  some  cases,  party  names,  without  being  so  completely  un- 
meaning as  Whig  and  Tory,  yet  completely  drop  their  primary 
meaning,  so  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  thought  of  when  the  words 
are  uttered.  The  word  Quaker,  for  instance,  has  quite  lost  its 
original  meaning.  Nobody  expects  a Quaker  to  be  more  given  to 
quaking  than  the  most  orthodox  Churchman.  In  fact,  Quakers 
are  just  the  people  who  do  not  quake ; they  are  commonly  the 
most  calm  and  self-possessed  of  mankind.  The  word  Quaker,  then, 
is  neither  unmeaning,  like  Tory  and  Whig,  nor  yet  does  it  retain 
its  primary  meaning,  like  Liberal  and  Conservative.  Liberal  and 
Conservative  are  terms  which  are  still  capable  of  a serious  retort, 
while  the  word  Quaker  can  yield  nothing  beyond  the  mildest 
of  puns.  Of  course  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  Quakers  did 
not  invent  the  name,  nor  do  they  formally  accept  it.  You  may 
therefore  fairly  charge  the  illiberal  Liberal  with  inconsistency;  but 
you  cannot  bring  any  charge  against  the  Quaker  who  does  not 
quake,  because  he  never  undertook  to  quake.  The  term  Methodist, 
originally  given,  like  that  of  Quaker,  in  contempt,  and  still  often 
uttered  in  a contemptuous  tone,  is,  unlike  that  of  Quaker,  formally 
adopted  by  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  the  originM 
allusion  implied  in  the  word  Methodist — namely,  to  a sect  of  ancient 
physicians — was  so  very  far-fetched  and  unfamiliar  that  the  word 
may  be  looked  upon  as  practically  unmeaning. 

Cuelfs  and  Ghibelines  were  something  like  Quakers  and  Metho- 
dists, That  is  to  say,  the  names  had  a meaning  when  they  were 
first  given  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  they  had  quite  lost  it  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  One  may  doubt  whether 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  of  that  age  retained  so  much  as  the 
general  notion  of  being  for  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  respec- 
tively ; they  certainly  had  forgotten  everything  about  Duke  Welf 
and  the  Castle  of  Wiblingen.  So,  most  likely,  the  Shanavests  and 
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the  Cara  vats  had  at  first  some  intelligible  gi’ound  of  difference, 
hut  they  went  on  breaking  one  another’s  heads  long  after  the 
original  dispute  was  forgotten.  So,  again,  some  of  the  lesser  and 
temporary  American  names  probably  had  some  meaning  or  other, 
though  at  this  distance  we  can  merely  guess  at  it.  What  is  a 
Hard  Shell  ? What  is  a Barnburner  ? The  Hard  Shell  is  beyond 
om’  powers  of  cracking ; he  is  as  hard  as  Whig  and  Tory  must 
seem  to  a Chinese.  But  the  Barnburner  suggests  many  curious 
speculations.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  there  ever  was  a 
political  party  whose  avowed  principle  was  to  burn  down  their 
neighbours’  barns.  We  can  hardly  believe  that,  as  we  may  crow 
over  the  illiberal  Liberal  or  the  despotic  Republican,  so  it  would 
be  a legitimate  retort  on  a Bamburning  orator  to  affirm  that  be 
had  never  been  guilty  of  arson.  It  strikes  us  on  the  whole  that 
those  political  names  are  best  which  are  the  most  purely  arbitrary 
signs  for  their  several  parties — those  which  are  the  most  unmean- 
ing, the  least  descriptive,  the  least  capable  of  retort.  On  this 
principle.  Barnburner  is  a better  name  than  Liberal,  and  Ghibeline 
a better  name  than  Barnburner.  But,  look  at  what  age  and 
country  we  will,  we  shall  find  no  party  names  which  did  such  good 
service  or  which  were  so  thoroughly  suited  to  their  end,  as  the 
good  old  half-forgotten  names  of  Whig  and  Tory. 


HUSBANDS. 

The  view  which  a wife  takes  of  the  character  of  her  husband 
is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  always  identical  with  that  taken 
by  the  outside  world.  We  all  know  cases  .of  women  finding  every 
possible  excellence  in  men  whom  everybody  else  agrees  in  pro- 
nouncing very  silly  and  very  selfish ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
who  commonly  pass  for  everything  that  is  generous  and  high- 
souled  are  often  known  at  home  to  be  full  of  petty  egotisms  and 
unloveable  weaknesses.  It  is  a little  more  curious  that  in  the 
latter  case  women,  as  a rule,  do  not  even  wish  other  people  to 
agree  with  them.  They  pour  out  their  complaints  into  the  ears  of 
patient  friends,  but  no  sooner  does  the  friend  appear  to  share  their 
convictions  about  the  husband’s  shortcomings  than,  as  Nancy 
Lammeter  said,  “they  turn  roimd  and  praise  him  as  if  they 
wanted  to  sell  him.”  They  do  not  so  much  want  sympathy  as  an 
opportunity  of  relieving  their  feelings,  and  nobody  can  become  the 
confidant  of  a large  circle  of  aggrieved  married  women  who  does 
not  thoroughly  understand  this.  Having  married  with  imprac- 
ticable views,  or  else  with  no  views  at  all,  about  the  life  which 
they  are  entering,  they  subside,  if  of  a weak  temperament, 
into  discontent  and  uneasiness  5 or,  if  possessed  of  irrepressible 
natural  activity,  they  find  a sufficient  outlet  for  their  dissatis- 
faction in  the  nursery,  or  at  Dorcas  meetings,  or  in  bullying 
Tractarian  or  Rationalist  curates.  The  fact  that  they  refuse  to 
allow  anybody  but  themselves  to  abuse  the  husband  for  ceasing  to 
be  a lover  says  much  for  the  general  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
conjugal  honour.  And  this,  after  all,  is  often  the  sum  of  a 
woman’s  grievances.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that,  even  among 
more  refined  people  than  navvies  and  tramps,  there  are  men  who 
treat  their  wives  with  downright  cruelty  and  heartlessness ; but  if 
this  were  other  than  distinctly  exceptional,  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible, even  with  the  safety-valve  of  a Divorce  Court,  for  society 
to  hold  together.  Less  bitter  than  this,  but  still  intolerable 
enough,  is  a husband  of  an  imperious  and  arrogant  temper,  who 
constantly  offends  his  wife  and  everybody  else  by  insolence  and 
dogmatism.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen  are 
neither  cruel  nor  overbearing.  They  are,  as  a rule,  properly 
fond  of  their  wives,  and  like  them  to  be  as  happy  and  comfortable 
as  possible ; and  the  failure  in  this  respect,  where  there  is  failure,  is 
principally  due  to  the  nonsensical  theories  which  young  ladies  too 
often  entertain  about  married  life — theories,  however,  for  which  they 
ought  not  to  incur  the  entire  blame.  So  long  as  they  receive  the 
peculiarly  whimsical  education  which  is  at  present  thought  good 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  are  confined — unless  they  can 
write  novels,  or  feel  a call  to  practise  physic — to  the  weakest  kinds 
of  make-believe  activity,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  hold  very 
sound  notions  about  the  whole  duty  of  wives.  Some  philosopher 
has  said  that  a man  finds  himself  seven  years  older  the  day  after 
his  marriage.  The  revolution  wrought  in  the  mind  of  a woman 
must  be  still  more  remarkable.  Marriage  being  the  only  goal 
which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  she  has  ever  been  taught  to 
look  forward  to  or  aim  after,  whatever  discoveries  she  may  make 
on  arriving  there  produce  a proportionately  deeper  impression  upon 
her  than  upon  the  man,  as  she  has  fewer  other  interests.  If  the 
anticipated  bliss  of  this  state  is  unfulfilled,  then  life  is  vanity 
indeed.  Some  women  seem  to  be  left  stunned  and  helpless  on 
finding  that  married  life  is  not  a sort  of  lasting  picnic,  and  pass 
the  remnant  of  their  days  in  impotent  whining.  With  others, 
luckily,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self-respect  is  too 
strong  for  this,  and  after  a short  stage  of  mental  blankness  they 
soon  grasp  the  truth,  that  what  they  had  mistaken  for  the  goal  is 
only  the  starting-point  of  a journey  that  will  demand  a good 
many  virtues  of  which  hitherto  they  have  only  read  in  Sunday 
books.  We  are  not  saying  that  all  wives  are  disappointed  in  their 
husbands,  and  must  necessarily  fall  into  one  or  other  of  these  two 
classes.  Many  of  them  want  so  exceedingly  little  in  retiu-n  for 
their  heart  and  hand  that  disappointment  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Some,  again,  are  by  nature  of  an  affectionate  and  reve- 
rential temper  which  refuses  to  see  the  flaws  in  anybody  to  whom 
they  have  once  fairly  attached  themselves,  and  husbands  frequently 
fancy  that  this  is  what  they  have  a right  to  expect.  Apart  from 


the  question  whether  they  are  often  likely  to  get  it,  it  is  worth 
considering  how  far  such  mental  prostration  is  profitable  either  to 
the  idol  or  the  votary.  But  although  everybody  may  know  abun- 
dant instances  of  vrives  who  are  profoundly  contented  with  their 
husbands,  we  suspect  the  number  of  those  who  find  their  lords 
precisely  what,  before  marriage,  they  supposed  them  to  be,  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  It  would  be  a piece  of  absurd  and  cynical 
affectation  to  say  that  the  happiness  of  married  life  is  only 
a decorous  fancy;  yet  we  are  tolerably  confident  that  the 
verdict  of  almost  any  twelve  candid  matrons  who  qould  be 
impanelled  would  be  to  the  effect  that  this  happiness  is  of 
a very  different  kind  from  that  which  they  had  anticipated, 
and  that  the  husband  is  an  incredibly  different  manner  of 
man  from  the  suitor.  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise.  When  he  is  in  love,  a man  may  think  as  a child 
and  speak  as  a child ; but,  if  he  is  to  go  on  growing,  he  must  put 
away  childish  things.  In  fact,  most  women  would  soon  begin  to 
complain  of  a husband  who  continued  to  feed  them  on  the  barley- 
sugar  which,  in  its  place,  had  been  so  exquisitely  palatable.  Still, 
the  change  from  barley-sugar  to  beef  and  mutton  not  imfrequently 
occasions  a decided  shock  to  the  moral  system.  A poet  or  a 
novelist  of  the  analytic  school  would  find  an  admirable  subject  in 
the  working  of  this  change  upon  a mind  fortunately  of  rare  and 
exceptional  sensitiveness,  such  as  one  occasionally  encounters  in 
real  life.  The  sorrows  of  men  who  have  been  jilted  are  now  a worn- 
out  theme,  but  the  tragedy  of  a clever  and  high-minded  woman  who 
awakes  to  find  herself  mated  with  a pragmatical  ass  or  down- 
right villain  has  yet,  in  spite  of  JRomola,  to  be  effectively  treated, 
her  powers  growing  in  strength,  while  his  only  grow  in  loudness  or 
wickedness.  Imagine  the  position  of  such  a woman  living  with  a 
bad  but  conceited  poet,  or  with  a man  who  was  at  war  with  his  kind 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  motion  or  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
Of  course  she  does  not  tell  everybody  her  wretched  secret,  and 
perhaps  is  herself  only  alive  to  it  in  a half-conscious  way.  But 
the  marriage  is  a mistake  for  all  that. 

The  most  common  source  of  imsuitable  matches  is  plainly  the 
sheer  thoughtlessness  with  which  many  women  marry.  The 
process  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  raffling.  Virtually,  the 
whole  thing  is  an  affair  of  accident  and  chance,  and  the  maiden 
who  “ was  married  one  morning  as  she  went  into  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff'  a rabbit  ” has  too  many  imitators  of  her  rashness. 
There  are  a great  many  nice  questions  with  reference  to  the  exact 
duty  of  parents  in  preventing  matrimonial  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
their  daughters.  Of  course,  if  a girl  has  set  her  heart  on  a groom, 
or  on  somebody  whom  they  know  to  be  an  unprincipled  scamp,  her 
father  and  mother  would  be  gravely  to  blame  if  they  did  not  promptly 
take  every  possible  step  to  prevent  the  marriage.  But  suppose 
the  favoured  suitor  is  what  they  call  “ a very  deserving  young 
man,”  but  needy,  are  they  to  prohibit  the  match  in  the  face  of  the 
daughter’s  vehement  inclination  ? Or  a case  may  arise  in  which 
they  know  nothing  against  the  character  or  the  position  of  the 
suitor,  but  entertain  a vague  misgiving,  an  indistinct  prejudice, 
against  him.  May  this  be  justly  allowed  to  counterbalance  the 
daughter’s  deliberate  preference  ? There  are  a hundred  shades  of 
feeling  between  cordial  approbation  of  a man  for  a son-in-law,  and 
a repugnance  which  nothing  can  overcome ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  at  any  one  point  and  say.  Here  the  father  is  justified 
in  withholding  his  consent.  In  every  case,  very  much  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  daughter  herself.  If  she  is 
naturally  weak  and  wrongheaded,  ithe  exercise  of  parental 
authority  can  hardly  be  carried  too  far  in  order  to  protect  her. 
But  if  she  has  habitually  displayed  a sound  judgment  and  a solid 
temper,  the  question  how  far  a father  will  be  wise  in  imposing 
his  veto  is  one  which  there  must  be  a good  deal  of  practical  diffi- 
culty in  deciding.  Something  like  the  following  language  has 
been  used  on  the  subject  of  marriage  settlements: — “It  is 
evidently  very  inconsistent  for  you  to  have  such  con- 
fidence in  a man  as  to  give  him  your  daughter,  and  yet 
to  impose  restrictions  on  her  property  which  imply  that  you  think 
it  quite  possible  that  he  may  turn  out  a very  objectionable  person 
after  all.  You  say  the  settlement  is  a precaution.  But,  as  a pre- 
caution, it  is  absurdly  incomplete.  The  only  complete  precaution 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage.”  But  surely  this  is  a very  off- 
hand way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  entirely  assumes  a position 
which  to  us  appears  wholly  untenable — namely,  that  a father  can 
always  vrith  wisdom  and  justice  resort  to  the  extreme  exercise  of 
his  authority.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  broadly  marked  cases 
where  he  would  be  bound  to  exert  this  authority  with  the  utmost 
peremptoriness.  But  we  submit  that,  as  a rule,  the  objection  on 
which  the  prohibition  is  founded  should  be  substantial  and  dis- 
tinct. The  argument  to  which  we  refer  supposes  that  a man  has 
only  to  say,  You  shall  not  marry  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  then  he  may 
immediately  subside  into  a complacent  and  unquestioning  conviction 
that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty  as  a British  father.  Among 
Orientals  and  barbarians  this  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  but  in  a country  where  women  do  not  wrap 
up  their  faces  and  may  not,  in  case  of  refractoriness,  legally  be  tied 
up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  this  power  of  despotic 
prohibition  is  a matter  involving  a good  deal  of  responsibility. 
There  may  be  any  number  of  complex  considerations,  and,  after 
he  has  duly  weighed  them  all,  the  father  may  still  be  very  gi-avely 
puzzled  what  course  to  take.  We  do  not  suppose  that  many  young 
women  die  aimually  of  broken  hearts,  but  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  as  many  happy  maiTiages  are  prevented  by  the  reckless  exer- 
cise of  the  light  of  prohibition  as  unhappy  ones  are  produced  by 
reckless  consent.  The  unhappiness  of  a matron  is  greatly  to  be 
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deplored ; still  the  woes  of  a frustrated  spinster  ought  to  count 
for  something.  Yet  because  a father  does  not  think  so  ill  of  a 
man  as  to  run  the  risk  of  making  his  daughter  seriously  unhappy 
by  thwarting  her  reasonable  inclination,  nor  so  well  of  his  prudence, 
sagacity,  and  incorruptible  thriftiness  as  to  hand  him  over  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  without  keeping  any  sort  of  control  over 
it,  he  is  accused  of  holding  a theory  that  sons-in-law  are  in  the 
nature  of  burglai’s.  Well,  but,  it  is  said,  the  cause  of  this  cumbrous 
arrangement  of  trustees,  and  parchment,  and  heavy  bills,  and  so 
on,  is  to  be  found  in  the  common-law  principle  that  a husband 
becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife’s  personal  property  and  to 
the  profits  of  her  real  property  during  her  life,  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for  his  own  life.  This  may  be  a very  mischievous 
principle,  and  we  are  no  champions  of  the  common-law  doctrines 
about  femes  covei-tes.  But  is  it  at  all  probable,  if  the  whole 
common  law  were  swept  away,  and  every  married  woman 
became  entitled,  as  against  her  husband,  to  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  all  her  property,  that  a father  would  cease  to  tie  up  his 
daughter’s  fortune  F Would  he  be  one  whit  more  ready  to 
entrust  property  which,  after  all,  is  his  own — for  this  is  the  case 
on  which  we  are  arguing — to  a man  who,  in  spite  of  all  foresight, 
might  be  tempted  into  bad  speculations  or  improvident  living  ? 
For  though  legally  it  might  be  made  the  woman’s  own  property, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  come,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  to  be  within  the  control  of  the  son-in-law.  We  are  not 
saying  that  the  common-law  doctrine  is  not  very  insulting  to 
women,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 
This  is  not  the  question.  The  father  wishes  to  secure  to 
his  daughter  and  her  children  certain  property,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  his  own,  and  not  theirs.  He  chooses 
that  she  shall  have  no  power  to  frustrate  this  intention 
by  diverting  his  gift  to  a person  whom  he  may  possibly 
like  very  much  or  possibly  be  quite  indifferent  to,  and  he 
has  recourse  to  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  be  quite  sure  that 
his  property  will  go  where  he  desires  that  it  should  go.  What 
has  the  common-law  principle  to  do  with  this  ? He  wishes  it  to 
go  to  his  daughter,  not  to  his  son-in-law ; and  he  knows  enough 
of  human  nature  to  be  sure  that,  if  left  in  her  power,  the  husband 
would  be  able  either  to  coax  or  bully  her  into  surrendering  it,  or 
to  make  her  life  a burden  to  her  for  refusing. 

We  consider  the  anti-settlement  view  sentimental,  not  because  its 
upholders  assail  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  but  because,  in  the 
substitutes  which  they  propose,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  actual 
experience  of  mankind,  and  neglect  the  notorious  conditions  of 
married  life.  We  maintain  the  question  at  issue  to  be,  not  whether 
married  women  should  own  their  property,  but  whether  a 
father  ought  so  far  to  adopt  his  daughter’s  enthusiastic  estimate  of 
her  lover  as  to  banish  every  thought  that  he  ever  can  become 
other  than  immaculate,  and  to  neglect  reasonable  precautions  accord- 
ingly. He  has  seen  other  marriages  which  looked  just  as  “auspi- 
cious ” end  in  misery  and  ruin.  Of  course  he  believes  that  this 
will  be  othervsdse,  but  still  there  is  the  chance ; and  though  he 
cannot  protect  his  daughter  from  every  possibility  of  being  made 
miserable,  he  does  the  best  he  can.  It  has  been  said  that  marriage- 
settlements  are  useful  only  where  the  marriage  itself  was  a 
mistake.  It  might  be  replied  that  they  are  often  the  very  means 
of  preventing  mai'riages  from  proving  mistakes,  because  they 
prevent  that  estrangement  and  alienation  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  attend  any  expression  of  determination  on  the  wife’s  part  to 
keep  to  herself  the  property  which  the  reformed  common-law  had 
conferred  upon  her.  The  French  system  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  the  machinery  of  English  settlements  may  be 
unnecessarily  cumbrous  and  expensive,  but  we  should  look 
suspiciously  on  any  improvements  springing  from  the  cool  theory 
that  a husband  is  treated  like  a burglar  because  he  is  not  allowed 
to  have  undisputed  control  over  his  father-in-law’s  money. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

ROM  the  first  it  has  been  felt  that  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
ment was  the  salt  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  if 
the  meeting  at  York  had  produced  no  fruit  besides  the  admirable 
address  of  Sir  James  Wilde,  it  would  have  done  much  to 
vindicate  its  title  to  respect,  and  probably  to  leave  its  mark  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  Bold  at  once  and  temperate,  fair 
both  to  the  past  and  the  present,  hopeful  and  suggestive  for  the 
future,  that  address  presents  a picture  of  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  our  legal  system,  and  a sketch  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  now  possible  in  the  matter  of  its  reform,  which  most  lawyers 
and  many  laymen  will  recognise  as  true  in  aU  its  main  features. 
We  of  this  generation  have  been  apt  to  plume  ouz’selves  on  the 
vast  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  our  judicial 
machinery  since  the  epoch  to  which  Sir  J.  Wilde  referred,  when 
Lord  Brougham,  in  1828,  delivered  his  memorable  philippic 
against  the  abuses  of  the  law.  But  this  is  a conceited  as  well  as  a 
reforming  generation,  which  is  more  ready  to  boast  of  what  it  has 
done  than  to  bear  in  mind  the  greater  things  which  have  been  left 
undone.  Law,  as  Sir  J.  Wilde  pithily  puts  it,  means  justice  ad- 
ministered with  method ; and  all  the  vaunted  reforms  of  the  last 
thii'ty  years  have  been  confined,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  _ the  methods  of  procedure,  without  touching  the  more 
serious  defects  which  are  embalmed  in  the  records  of  the  law 
itself.  The  avenues  of  the  law  have  been  to  a great  extent  cleared 
of  the  delay,  expense,  and  uncertainty  which  barred  the  access  of 
the  suitor,  but  the  law  remains  for  the  most  part  what  it  was  and 


where  it  was — a heap  of  half-developed  principles  entangled  in  a 
web  of  subtlety,  and  almost  buried  ia  the  mass  of  undigested 
leaming  from  which  they  have  to  be  dug  out  for  daily  use.  The 
last  age  has  done  its  work  in  the  reform  of  legal  procedure,  and 
the  value  of  Sir  J.  Wilde’s  address  consists  in  its  full  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  the  pressing  duty  incumbent  upon  us  at  the 
present  time  is  the  organization  and  reform  of  the  body  of  the 
law  itself.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  duty  has  been 
acknowledged  in  words,  and,  if  good  speeches  could  cure  b.od 
law,  we  should  long  since  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  enter- 
prise which  has  scarcely  yet  been  so  much  as  attempted.  The 
special  stimulus  to  which  many  of  Sir  J.  Wilde’s  ob.servations 
may  be  traced  was  given,  more  than  a year  ago,  by  the  remarkable 
denunciation  of  the  state  of  English  law  with  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  startled  the  country  from  the  Woolsack.  In  one  form 
or  another,  protests  against  the  unscientific  confusion  of  English 
jurisprudence  have  not  been  wanting  since  the  time  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,  and  one  begins  to  ask  in  despair  when  the  complaints 
which  have  been  so  freely  sown  are  to  bear  fruit  in  the  remedies 
for  which  the  countiy  has  been  waiting  for  centuries.  Are  our 
greatest  legal  minds  to  waste  their  energies  for  ever  in  denouncing 
evils  which  no  one  stirs  a finger  to  remove  ? or  is  there  any  hope 
that  the  time  for  action,  so  long  delayed,  has  come  at  last,  and 
that  the  aspirations  of  our  best  jurists  are  at  length  to  receive  some 
satisfaction  ? 

There  is  much  in  Sir  J.  Wilde’s  speech  to  encorirage  the  belief 
that  the  period  of  inaction  is  drawing  to  its  close.  What  have 
been,  in  past  times,  the  hindrances  to  the  desired  reform  ? First 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  excessive  reverence  and  the  professional 
partiality  for  the  strong  and  clumsy  body  of  law  which  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  our  Constitution.  The  slightest  catalogue  of 
the  innovations  already  sanctioned  in  the  procedure  of  all  our 
Courts  would  be  enough  to  show  that  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive reforms  would  have  little  to  fear  from  that  excessive 
veneration  of  the  past  which  characterized  the  Eldonian  period. 
This,  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles,  has  departed  with  the  spirit  of 
Toryism,  never  to  retiu-n.  Another  hindrance,  once  equally 
formidable,  has  also  in  great  measure  disappeared.  It  was  one 
thing  to  denounce  existing  evils,  and  a very  different  thing  to 
indicate  the  course  which  reform  should  take.  Until  recently, 
there  has  been  so  much  discordance  of  opinion  among  those  who 
were  most  eager  to  remove  the  blots  upon  our  judicial 
system,  that  it  was  impossible  to  command,  either  within 
or  beyond  the  pale  of  the  profession,  sufficient  support  to 
justify  any  large  and  comprehensive  scheme.  If  one  extreme 
section  of  reformers  was  bent  upon  the  immediate  codifi- 
cation of  the  whole  common  and  statute  law,  others,  less  sanguine 
though  not  less  sincere,  doubted  the  possibility  of  obtaining  legis- 
lative sanction  for  a code  that  could  not  be  discussed  in  detail ; 
while  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  taught  us  that  the 
apparent  clearness  and  simplicity  of  a code  are  often  due  to  the 
care  with  which  it  evades,  instead  of  grappling  with,  real  com- 
plexities, and  that  in  practice  it  may  often  add  the  ambiguities  of 
construction  to  the  difficulties  of  law.  So  long  as  the  cry  raised 
by  reformers  was  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a code,  the 
prospect  of  any  effectual  action  in  the  matter  was  about  as  great 
as  if  they  had  called  for  a lawgiver  from  the  moon.  The  country 
was  not,  and  is  not,  ripe  for  any  such  movement,  and  it  is  idle  to 
discuss  the  really  difficult  question  whether  the  evils  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  a rigid  code  would,  in  a country  like  England,  be  the 
more  likely  to  predominate.  But  the  notion  of  attempting  a code, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  has,  we  beheve,  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  all  our  practical  reformers,  and,  with  the  loss  of  this 
visionary  project,  a clear,  practical,  feasible  substitute  has  been 
rapidly  growing  into  favour. 

The  key-note  which  was  struck  by  Lord  Westbury  in  his 
famous  speech  has  been  taken  up  by  Sir  J.  Wilde,  and  has  already, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  brought  the  feeling  of  reformers  into 
something  like  unison.  Be  the  ideal  perfection  of  a code  what  it 
may,  it  is  not  a code,  but  a digest,  that  will  supply  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  the  confusion  of  English  law.  Even  if  a code  were 
recognised  as  the  ultimate  object  of  ambition,  no  one  who  contem- 
plates the  singular  tangle  into  which  our  law  has  luxuriated  can 
seriously  doubt  that  a comprehensive  digest  is  essential  as  a pre- 
liminary step ; and  if  there  is,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  a real 
agreement  on  this  point,  there  is  no  necessity  for  disorganizing  the 
reform  ranks  by  discussing  the  question  whether  anything  more 
ought  to  be  done  when  the  digest  is  completed.  This  first  step 
will  supply  work  for  one  generation,  and  no  differences  of  theory 
on  other  points  need  delay  the  immediate  prosecution  of  an  under- 
taking which  is  equally  essential  whether  designed  to  mould  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  law  or  as  a step  to  a still  more  perfect  develop- 
ment. It  ought  no  longer  to  be  possible  for  a learned  judge  to 
say  truly  of  the  law  which  he  administers  that  it  furnishes  nothing 
between  the  succinctness  of  a maxim  and  the  detail  of  an  indi- 
vidual case.  The  importance  of  rescuing  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  law  from  the  labyrinth  of  reports  in  which  they  are  bulled 
is,  indeed,  so  universally  acknowledged  that  Sir  J.  Wilde  may 
have  seemed  to  many  to  have  enunciated  the  baldest  of  truisms  in 
declaring  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  authoritative  digest. 
But  the  danger  of  the  present  time  is,  that  while  the  want  is 
freely  admitted,  nothing  will  be  done  to  satisfy  it.  We  know 
what  is  required,  but  we  do  absolutely  nothing.  Assuredly,  the 
time  has  come  for  action,  yet  no  one  moves.  Why  is  this? 
Certainly  not  because  a digest  is  impracticable.  Such  clues  as 
lawyers  trust  to  every  day,  to  lead  them  through  the  inti-icacies  of 
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ca.se-law,  are  all  supplied  .by  digests — some  of  them  almost  perfect 
under  their  conditions,  but  vitiated  by  the  lack  of  authority  to 
select  among  conflicting  cases,  and  to  say  which  are  law,  and  which 
may  be  rejected.  It  is  not  for  want  of  ability  that  these  text-book 
digests  do  not  supply  the  want  that  is  felt ; but  when  an  author 
dares  not  do  more  than  insinuate  a doubt  about  the  most  wrong- 
headed decision,  and  is  not  suffered  to  ignore  a single  blunder 
which  has  ever  escaped  from  judicial  lips,  he  cannot  make  his 
digest  of  any  branch  of  law  more  than  a record  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  may  happen  to  deform  it.  These  are  not  the  sort  of 
digests  which  are  needed.  Still  less  is  the  craving  for  scien- 
tific symmetry  satisfied  by  those  mere  indexes  of  cases  to  which  the 
name  of  digests  is  commonly  applied,  as  distinguished  from  the 
text-books  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  type.  These 
wonderful  productions  of  laborious  and  indiscriminate  industry  are, 
in  great  part,  nothing  but  sepulchres  of  dead  and  buried  law,  and 
are  about  as  far  from  being  digests  of  legal  principles  as  anything 
which  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  lawyers  could  produce. 

Still,  what  is  done,  far  as  it  is  from  the  true  ideal,  proves  well 
enough  that  a genuine  digest  might  be  easily  framed  if  only 
labour  of  the  right  stamp  were  employed  upon  it.  It  was  to 
a work  of  this  kind  that  Lord  Westbury’s  speech  in  1863 
pointed  — a work  to  be  supplemented,  as  it  must  be,  by  a 
continuous  process  of  digesting  the  new  law  produced,  year 
by  year,  in  the  course  of  litigation,  in  a manner  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  voluminous  reporting  which  now  over- 
whelms both  the  law  and  its  professors.  That  the  scheme  is 
feasible  cannot  be  doubted.  Every  law-yer  will  agree  with 
Sir  J.  Wilde  in  his  bold  declaration  Of  the  practicability  of 
such  a project : — “I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that,  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  labour  and  time,  the  general  principles  and 
broad  bases  on  which  our  Common  Law  reposes,  and  which  tacitly 
guide  the  decisions  of  our  Courts,  might  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, grouped  together,  subordinated  in  their  several  relations,  and 
contrasted  in  their  differences”;  and  few  will  dissent  from  his 
conclusion  that  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made  with  authority,  and 
that  the  first  judicial  minds  of  the  country  might  worthily  be 
employed  upon  the  task.  The  highest  judicial  officer  of  the 
country  has  made  no  secret  of  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject, 
and  there  has  never  at  any  time  been  a concurrence  of  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  the  enterprise  as  those  which  now  exist. 
Opinion  is  well  settled  as  to  the  direction  which  the  reform 
should  take ; impracticable  dreams  have  been  universally 
given  up  in  favour  of  a feasible  plan,  and  one  which  may  be 
executed  by  degrees,  and  extended  step  by  step  from  one 
branch  of  law  to  another.  No  preliminary  decree  giving 
absolute  authority  to  the  projected  digest  would  be  required 
from  the  Legislature.  It  would  be  enough  that  it  should  be 
framed  by  a body  commanding  the  respect  of  the  profession,  and 
its  final  recognition,  as  the  only  binding  authority,  might  be 
postponed  until  it  had  secured  on  its  merits  (as,  if  well  executed, 
it  could  not  fail  to  do)  the  recognition  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
In  this  way  any  errors  that  crept  in  might  be  gradually  corrected, 
and  Parliament  would  at  last  be  asked  to  do  nothing  more  than 
sanction  a body  of  law  which  had  already  commanded  the  assent 
of  the  judicial  body.  Side  by  side  with  this  purging  of  the  old 
law,  a systematic  digest  of  new  decisions,  on  the  same  method  of 
preserving  essential  principles,  might  well  supersede  or  supple- 
ment the  whole  system  of  modern  reporting ; and  in  a few  years 
we  should  see  the  shapeless  block  of  English  law  grow  into 
harmony  of  form,  and  approaching  day  by  day  more  near  to  the 
ideal  perfection  which  we  have  been  so  long  labouring  to  destroy 
and  overlay. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  country  who  has  a more  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  feasibility  of  such  a reform  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  the  doctrines  which  Lord  Westbury  has  proclaimed  on  this 
subject  have  as  yet  been  so  entirely  without  fruit.  The  greater 
half  of  his  projected  reform,  the  digesting  of  the  old  reports,  has 
not  even  been  attempted ; while  the  grand  reform  which  he  sha- 
dowed out  of  the  reporting  machinery  by  which  the  law  grows 
from  day  to  day  has  been  parodied  by  an  abortive  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  a section  of  the  bar,  to  re-organize  the  reporting  system  on  a 
basis  which  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate  its  most  flagrant  defects. 
Something  very  different  from  this  had  been  looked  for  as  the 
fruit  of  Lord  Westbury’s  elevation  to  the  Woolsack.  The  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  principles  and  the  bold  tenacity  of  purpose  for 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  always  had  credit  would,  it  was 
supposed,  insure  at  least  a vigorous  attempt  to  commence  the 
great  reform  of  English  law.  Others  had  spoken,  but  Lord 
Westbury  would  act.  Such  was  the  universal  conviction.  But  a 
year  has  passed  in  silence  and  inaction,  and  a year  in  these  days  is 
not  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  average  teniu’e  of  the  Woolsack. 
No  one  believes  that  Lord  Westbury  shrinks  from  this  or  any 
other  enterprise  that  he  has  publicly  and  deliberately  approved  ; 
but,  whatever  the  obstacles  may  be  that  have  hitherto  delayed 
the  greatest  work  to  which  an  English  lawyer  could  put  his  hand, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  if  they  prove  too  great  for 
the  reforming  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  this  genera- 
tion will  look  in  vain  for  the  commencement  of  a work  for  which 
an  equally  propitious  time  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  recur-.  A 
great  opportunity  has  come,  and  it  seems  only  too  likely  to  have 
come  in  v'^ain. 


THE  REBELLION  IN  CHINA. 

The  fall  of  Nankin  has  for  some  time  been  looked  forward  to, 
alike  by  Imperialists  and  rebels,  as  the  last  act  in  the  insui-- 
rection  which  has  so  long  devastated  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  China ; and  the  suicide  of  the  Tien  Wang,  two  days  before  the 
taking  of  his  capital,  has  removed  the  only  bond  which  gave  even 
an  apparent  unity  to  the  movements  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  curious 
to  remember  that,  only  a few  years  since,  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
rebellion  was  regarded  by  many  persons  both  as  extremely  probable 
in  itself,  and  as  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire.  For  this  latter  belief  the  early 
history  of  the  Taepings  had  afforded  some  little  excuse.  Their 
creed  was  so  far  Christian  that  the  first  notion  of  it  was  derived 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  But  it  was  not  derived  directly 
from  this  source,  and  the  interweniug  medium  was  no  better  than 
the  diseased  imagination  of  a clever  but  disappointed  enthusiast. 
Hung-siu-tsuen,  the  “First”  (and  last)  “Emperor  of  the 
Taeping  dynasty,”  seems  to  have  been  a boy  of  an  ambitious  and 
studious  temper,  prevented  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from 
obtaining  the  education  he  desired,  and  consequently  unable,  after 
repeated  trials,  to  obtain  the  literary  degree  which  forms  the 
indispensable  preliminary  to  a public  career  in  China.  On  one 
of  his  numerous  visits  to  Cauton,  the  capital  of  his  native 
province,  to  imdergo  the  prescribed  examination,  he  fell  in  with  a 
native  catechist  who  gave  him  some  tracts  containing  portions  of 
the  Chinese  Bible  published  by  the  Prote,stant  missionaries. 
Hung-siu-tsuen  is  said  to  have  just  looked  at  these  tracts  and 
then  thrown  them  aside;  but  they  must  have  made  a deeper 
impression  upon  his  mind  than  he  was  conscious  of  at  the  time, 
or  than  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  acknowledge,  for,  in  the 
course  of  a long  illness  two  or  three  years  later,  he  described  a 
series  of  visions  which,  whether  seen  or  invented,  were  evidently 
suggested  by  isolated  texts  of  Scripture.  He  is  led  before  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  weeps  over  the  ingratitude  of  his  children 
on  the  earth ; he  feels  himself  defiled,  and  is  washed  from  his 
sins  in  a river ; he  has  his  side  opened,  and  a neW  heart  put  into 
it ; he  is  given  a sword,  a seal,  and  a fruit  sweet  to  the  taste ; he 
is  commissioned  to  turn  men  from  the  worship  of  false  gods ; he 
fights  with  devils  for  forty  days,  and  is  assisted  in  the  struggle 
by  a man  of  middle  age,  whom  he  calls  his  Elder  Brother.  This 
was  in  1837,  but  it  was  not,  it  seems,  until  1843  that  his  visions 
exercised  any  direct  influence  upon  his  actions.  In  that  year  he 
found  among  his  books  the  tracts  which  he  had  brought  from 
Canton.  Their  contents  seemed  to  interpret  the  visions  of  his 
illness,  and,  accepting  this  discovery  as  a miraculous  confirmation 
of  the  reality  of  what  he  had  seen,  he  at  once  set  about  making 
converts.  In  his  native  province  of  Kwan-timg  he  only 
gained  two ; but  on  reading,  in  his  tracts,  that  a prophet  is  not ' 
without  honour  save  in  his  own  country,  he  moved  in  the  follow- 
ing year  into  the  adjoining  province  of  Kwan-si,  where  he  shortly 
gathered  round  him  a little  religious  congregation  which,  as  it 
increased  in  numbers,  became  known  as  the  God-worshippers. 

The  supposed  holder  of  a Divine  commission  to  “ destroy 
demons,”  and  to  put  down  the  worship  of  false  gods,  must  have 
been  early  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a possible  revolution  in 
the  Empire  ; but  the  actual  transformation  of  the  God-worshippers 
from  a purely  religious  to  a mixed  religious  and  political  organi- 
zation did  not  take  place  till  some  time  later.  The  year  1850 
was  one  of  more  than  common  political  confusion  in  the  south  of 
China.  The  country  was  infested  with  disbanded  troops,  de- 
moralized by  their  recent  defeat  in  the  war  with  England,  with 
bodies  of  opium-smugglers  who  set  the  revenue  authorities  at 
open  defiance,  and  with  secret  societies  leagued  together  to  over- 
throw the  reigning  dynasty.  To  aU  these  elements  of  disorder 
was  added,  in  Kwan-si,  a feud  between  two  neighbouring  clans — 
the  Paulis  and  the  Hakkas.  In  this  the  Hakkas  were  defeated, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  and  support  they  joined  the  God- 
worshippers,  and  adopted  their  religious  creed.  This  accession  of 
numerical  strength  probably  hastened  the  development  of  Hung- 
siu-tsuen’s  plans,  while  it  naturally  made  him  more  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  who  already  viewed  his  followers  -svlth 
dislike,  on  account  of  their  iconoclastic  propensities.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  arrest  their  leader  drove  the  God-worshippers  to  take 
up  arms.  They  seized  and  fortified  a village,  and  presented  so 
formidable  a front  to  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them  that  the 
latter  thought  it  wisest  to  leave  them  unmolested.  Thus  com- 
mitted to  open  rebellion,  they  naturally  gathered  round  them  all 
the  elements  of  disaffection  in  the  province.  During  the  first  half 
of  1851  they  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  Imperial  troops,  in 
all  of  which  they  were  victorious,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
they  took  the  city  of  Yung-nan.  Here  the  insurrection  fii'st  re- 
ceived its  permanent  external  form.  Hung-siu-tsuen  assumed  the 
title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King;  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  China;  and  nominated  four  of  his  followers  as  subordinate 
“ kings,”  one  for  each  quarter  of  the  Empire.  Throughout  the 
winter  Yung-nan  was  closely  invested  by  the  Imperialists,  but  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1852,  the  Taepings  forced  a passage  throngh  the 
besiegers,  and  marched  northwards.  City  after  city  fell  before 
them,  and  in  December  they  captured  Yoh-chow  on  the  Yang-sze, 
Once  launched  on  the  great  central  river  of  China,  their  progress 
down  its  course  was  easy.  The  fleets  of  merchantmen  which  then 
crowded  its  waters  fm-nished  them  with  vessels,  the  great  cities 
on  its  banks  supplied  them  with  money  and  provisions,  and  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1853,  they  sat  down  before  Nankin.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Empire  held  out  only  eleven  days.  It  was  taken  on 
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the  1 9th  of  March,  and  the  whole  Tartar  garrison,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  20,000  in  number,  put  to  the  sword. 

From  the  time  of  the  talcing  of  Nankin  the  tactics  of  the  rebels 
underwent  great  changes.  During  their  march  from  the  south 
they  had  made  no  attempt  to  hold  permanently  any  portion  of  the 
country.  They  had  occupied  the  cities,  provided  themselves  with 
all  they  stood  in  need  of,  enlisted  the  able-bodied  male  population 
as  forced  recruits,  and  then  left  each  place  in  turn  to  be  reoccupied 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  who  followed  at  a safe  distance  in  the  rear. 
Now  they  decided  upon  concentrating  their  power  upon  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Yang-sze.  They  declared  Nankin  the  Heavenly 
capital,  and  occupied  with  a strong  force  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Yang-chow  and  Cliin-keang.  It  certainly  seems  that  they  here 
committed  a great  blunder.  If  they  had  continued  their  march 
northwards  from  the  Yang-sze,  they  might  have  overrun  the 
northern  half  of  the  country  as  easily  as  they  had  already  overrun 
the  southern ; they  might  have  taken  Pekin,  seized  the  control  of  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  constituted  them- 
selves the  de  facto  government  of  China.  How  easily  all  this  might 
have  been  accomplished  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a small 
body  of  6,000  or  7,000  men  which  the  Taeping  leaders  did  despatch 
to  the  north  was  able  to  make  its  way,  without  any  serious  opposi- 
tion, for  1,300  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and 
winter  at  Tsing-hae,  less  than  a himdred  miles  south  of  Pekin. 
With  the  exception  of  this  episode,  the  military  histoiy  of  the 
rebellion  from  1853  to  1 856  wears  a very  uniform  aspect.  The 
cities  on  the  Yang-sze  as  far  up  as  Hankow  were  regu- 
larly occupied  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  and  then  pil- 
laged and  evacuated,  to  be  again  occupied  in  the  following 
year.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Heavenly  capital,  however, 
there  were  formidable  dissensions.  As  far  back  as  1 848, 
Yang-sin-tshin,  one  of  the  first  converts,  had  claimed  to  be 
specially  inspired  by  the  “Heavenly  Father.”  His  pretensions 
had  been  acknowledged  with  some  reserve  by  Hung-siu-tsuen, 
and  in  the  first  organization  of  the  rebellion  he  had  been  created 
Eastern  King.  Whether  Yang-sin-tshin  really  entertained  any 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Tien  Wang,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Taepings,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he 
certainly  turned  his  supposed  powers  to  a use  which  could  hardly 
have  been  agreeable  to  his  superior.  In  an  ordinary  way  he 
treated  him  with  all  proper  respect,  but  in  the  trances  in  which 
he  assumed  to  be  actually  possessed  by  the  “ Heavenly  Father  ” 
he  freely  reproved  the  Tien  Wang  for  his  errors,  public  and 
private.  On  some  occasions,  the  Eastern  King  paid  a visit 
to  his  leader  during  these  trances,  in  which  case  he  was 
received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a present  Divinity. 
On  others,  the  inspired  utterances  were  taken  down  by  an 
attendant,  and  then,  on  recovering  his  sen.ses,  the  Eastern 
King ; comnnmicated  to  the  Tien  Wang  what  he,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Heavenly  Father,  had  been  compelled  to  say  of  him. 
For  some  time  the  Heavenly  King  submitted  patiently  to  this 
correction,  and  even  conferred  on  his  subordinate  the  honorary 
title  of  “ Comforter but  at  length  either  the  discipline  became 
too  severe,  or  Yang-sin-tshin’s  designs  too  apparent,  and  in  1856 
the  Eastern  King  was  put  to  death,  together  with  a large  number 
of  his  immediate  adherents.  During  the  two  following  years  the 
prospects  of  the  Taepings  considerably  declined.  In  1857  the 
country  actually  in  their  hands  was  reduced  to  a narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Yang-sze,  from  Ngan-kin  to 
Chin-keang,  and  in  1858  they  were  compelled  by  want  of 
supplies  to  abandon  the  latter  city,  which  they  had  held  since 

1853- 

Throughout  the  period  between  1853  and  1859  the  Imperial 
troops  had  been  besieging  Nankin;  but,  as  the  city  was  only 
invested  on  three  sides,  and  the  Taepings  retained  the  command 
of  the  liver,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  in 
sending  out  troops,  or  in  receiving  reinforcements.  Towards  the 
end  of  1859,  however,  the  Imperialists  began  to  press  forward  the 
siege  with  greatly-iucreased  vigour.  They  stationed  their  fleet 
above  the  town,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  rebels  from  Hankow  and 
those  other  cities  on  the  Yang-sze  from  which  their  supplies  had 
been  principally  drawn.  The  Taepings  at  first  endeavoured  to 
draw  off  the  besieging  force  by  ravaging  the  maritime  province  of 
Che-kiang,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  i860,  they  took  the 
outer  city  of  Hang-chow.  But  the  Tartar  garrison,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  other  cities,  held  out  in 
the  citadel  imtil  the  • 24th,  when  they  were  reinforced, 
and  the  rebels  defeated  with  tremendous  slaughter.  The 
defenders  of  Nankin  were  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremities, and  the  Taepings,  finding  that  these  indirect  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  were  of  no  avail,  at  length  united  their  forces,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  May  attacked,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a vigorous  sortie 
from  the  garrison,  completely  routed  the  Imperialists,  The  whole 
besieging  army  was  scattered,  and  so  great  was  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  news  of  the  defeat  that  three  weeks  later  Soochow,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Government  in  that  district,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Central  China,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
rebels.  During  the  remainder  of  i860  both  parties  remained 
inactive,  and  in  1861  the  balance  between  them  was  pretty 
evenly  preserved.  To  the  west  of  Nankin,  the  rebels  were 
defeated  with  great  loss  near  Hankow,  and  the  town  of  Ngan- 
kin  surrendered  to  the  Imperialists;  while,  to  the  eastward. 
Hang-chow  and  Ningpo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taepings.  How 
long  affairs  would  have  continued  in  this  condition  if  the  com- 
batants had  been  left  to  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Neither  of  the  opposing  armies  had  any  important  superiority  over 


the  other,  many  of  the  soldiers  fought  indifferently  in  the  ranks 
of  either  according  as  the  immediate  prospect  of  plunder  was 
gi'eatest,  and  on  the  fall  of  a city  it  was  a common  thing  for  the 
besiegers  and  the  garrison  to  make  common  cause  in  pillaging 
the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  the  disturbed  districts  sided  with  neither  party,  but 
waited  in  hopeless  apathy  till  it  should  please  Heaven 
to  remove  the  scourge.  But  the  utterly  destructive  and 
anarchical  character  of  the  rebellion  had  become  so  apparent  that 
the  English  Government  at  length  felt  itself  justified  m departing 
from  its  neutral  policy.  Unless  order  could  be  restored,  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  trade  of  China  seemed  inevitable,  and,  as  the  Taepings 
were  wholly  destitute  of  any  capacity  for  social  or  political 
organization,  such  a restoration  could  only  be  effected  by  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  With  the  course  of  e\  ents, 
from  the  time  this  determination  was  arrived  at,  we  are  all  of  us 
familiar.  English  officers  were  allowed  to  take  the  command  of 
Chinese  troops,  and  the  introduction  of  this  now  element  com- 
pletely changed  the  military  aspect  of  affiiirs.  The  history  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  rebellion  is  little  more  than  the  record  of 
the  unvarying  successes  of  that  disciplined  force  which,  first  under 
Ward  and  subsequently  under  Colonel  Gordon,  has  gradually  re- 
established the  Imperial  authority  over  the  whole  of  those  vast 
provinces  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  for  ever  estranged 
from  it. 


MiiLLERIANA. 

AWDITER  and  speaker  at  the  Social  Science  Association,  Mr. 

Robert  Stuart,  has  complained  of  the  publicity  given  by 
newspapers  in  England  to  preliminary  investigations  in  criminal 
cases.  He  contends  that  this  is  often  opposed  to  the  true 
interests  of  justice,  and  warns  the  press  that  it  would  exercise  a 
sound  discretion  by  withholding  the  depositions  where  there  is 
a committal,  or  is  likely  to  be  one.  And  a French  journalist 
has  been  much  sc^dalized  by  the  free  comments  of  some 
English  newspapers  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Briggs’  murder,  and  by  the  surmises  so  freely  hazarded  on 
Muller’s  guilt  or  innocence.  But  a Scotch  jurist  is  not  likely 
to  sympathize  with  what  is  the  practical  principle  of  the  English 
law,  and  a French  editor  cannot  be  expected  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  stern  necessities  laid  upon,  or  adopted  by,  the  editors  of  the 
London  penny  press.  The  beauty  of  the  English  mode  of  criminal 
proceeding  is  that  it  gives  an  accused  person,  however  palpably 
guilty,  every  possible  chance  of  escaping  punishment.  A trial  for 
murder  among  us  is  not  so  much  an  inquiry  into  a foul  deed  of 
bloodshedding,  as  a pretty  legal  duel,  in  which  society  thinks 
itself  bound  to  furnish  an  accused  person  with  every  help  to 
defeat  justice.  Our  boast  is,  not  to  convict  for  every  crime, 
but  never  to  convict  in  a doubtful  case.  There  is,  of  coui’se, 
much  to  be  said  for  our  principle.  But,  like  many  other  good 
theoretical  principles,  it  often  leads  to  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
results.  One  of  these  is,  that  there  is  always  a strong  party  re^ 
solved  at  all  hazards  to  make  out  that  every  accused  person  is, 
vi  termini,  either  not  guilty  or  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  also  another  party 
equally  resolved  against  the  accused ; and  thus  every  great 
criminal  case  divides  society,  or  at  least  the  talkers,  into  two 
opposite  factions.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  the  anti- 
Mullerite  faction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  MiiUer  has  certainly 
an  explicit  organ  in  the  press.  As  Warren  kept  a poet,  so  a 
reputed  murderer  must  have  his  penny  paper.  No  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  observes,  justice  is  not  much  helped  by  this;  but, 
after  aU,  it  is  only  the  extreme  and  ridiculous  result  of  the 
alleged  duty  which  societ}^  owes  to  itself  of  protecting  even  a 
criminal  against  its  own  interests.  And  undoubtedly  it  is  a legi- 
timate boast  of  the  English  law  that  even  the  judge  is  in  some 
sense  the  prisoner’s  advocate ; but  it  becomes  a serious  question  for 
prisoners  generally  whether  their  interests  are  not  better  left 
to  professional  advocacy  and  judicial  protection.  If  Muller 
is  an  innocent  man,  his  case  has  been  sadly  prejudiced  by  the 
volunteers  who  have  taken  up  his  cause  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  In  the  competition  which 
goes  on  in  the  penny  press,  any  paradox  is  a godsend,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  mind  which  induces  writers  of  refinement  and  taste  to  take 
up  Henry  VIII.  as  a pattern  shepherd  of  the  people,  or  to  represent 
Judas  Iscariot  as  a model  of  Hebrew  patriotism,  is  imitated,  cliun- 
sily  enough,  by  the  professional  penny-a-liner.  The  temptation  to 
be  profound  and  ingenious  and  novel,  and  to  see  fm-ther  into  a 
millstone  than  their  neighbours,  is  irresistible  to  common- 
place people;  and  to  defend  an  unpopular  or  unpromising 
cause  or  man  looks  liberal,  and  gives  occasion  for  much 
superfine  writing.  The  picture  of  an  innocent  man  with  all 
the  world  against  him,  hunted  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  across 
the  Atlantic,  poor,  friendless,  a foreigner  and  a stranger,  serene 
amid  severest  woes,  equally  removed  in  demeanour  from  swagger  and 
from  unmanly  impotence  of  mind — the  just  man,  erect  and  equal 
against  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  late,  and  the  hisses  and  bowlings 
of  the*  crowd — is  very  pretty.  If  the  thing  does  not  exist  in  fact,  it 
is  something  to  be  able  to  develop  it  from  the  depths  of  editorial 
consciousness.  No  great  wonder,  then,  that  Midler  gets  an 
advocate.  And,  after  all,  the  penny  newspaper  but  reflects  the 
penny  mind.  The  same  sort  of  stuff  that  is  written  about  Muller 
is  talked  about  MuUer.  Smart  young  gentlemen  who  belong  to 
Mutual  Improvement  Societies  and  debating  clubs  air  the  same 
platitudes  and  nonsense  among  themselves  that  • they  read  in 
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their  congenial  newspapers.  It  must  needs  be  that  newspapers 
must  reflect  all  forms  of  thought  and  no-thought,  and,  after 
all,  justice  is  no  more  prejudiced  by  one-sided  articles  in 
any  criminal’s  favour  than  by  omnibus  gabble  in  his  favour. 
To  do  the  Morning  Star  only  justice,  we  must  say  that  its 
Miilleriana  are  pretty  reading.  It  shows  us  what  an  Americanized 
newspaper  is.  It  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  lees  of  journalism 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  literary  article.  For  literature  is  a 
manufacture — quite  as  much  a business  as  making  packing-cases, 
and  requiring  j ust  as  much  knowledge.  As  gold  implies  pinchbeck, 
and  as  silver  involves  albata  and  electrotype,  so  the  Times  necessitates 
the  Morning  Star.  The  penny  press  exactly  meets  that  intelligence 
on  which  any  other  sort  of  writing  would  be  thrown  away.  It  is 
something,  for  example,  to  know  the  inner  life  and  manners 
of  a vulgar  little  German  tailor  charged  with  murder,  and  who 
has  come  to  be  such  a 'distinguished  character  that  rival  photo- 
graphers go  to  law  about  the  copyright  of  his  very  ugly  portrait. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  he  is  a diligent  reader  of 
Pickwick ; much  to  know  that  he  seems  to  prefer  the  study  of 
Good  Words  to  that  of  the  Quivei-;  still  more  valuable  to  be  in- 
formed that  Sir  Richard  Mayne  provides  those  agreeable  miscel- 
lanies for  the  cells  of  the  House  of  Detention ; and  we  are  grateful 
for  a personal  introduction  to  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  which 
can  present  itself  to  the  reporter  of  the  3Iorning  Star  as  a 
“psychological  phenomenon,”  which,  to  that  discerning  student 
of  human  nature,  Muller  must  be,  if  guilty.  Nor  are  we  other 
than  thankful  for  the  “ventilation” — is  not  this  the  word? — of 
the  theory  that  a mild  and  stupid-looking  person  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  a murderer.  This  physiognomical  proof,  if 
generally  accepted,  would  simplify  criminal  proceedings.  The 
amiable  homicide  who  only  murdered  half  a dozen  people  ought 
to  have  been  acquitted  because  he  wept  over  a dead  canary. 
M.  Robespierre  deserves  to  be  rehabilitated  because  he  was  re- 
markably fond  of  flowers,  and  Nero’s  taste  for  music  decidedly 
settles  his  character.  Eugene  Aram,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a 
man  of  the  quietest  manner,  and  therefore  was  innocent ; and  the 
Scotch  jury  was  unquestionably  justifled  in  n(ft  convicting  a young 
lady  with  such  a pretty  face  and  pleasant  address  as  Miss  Made- 
leine Smith. 

Some  strong  obseiwations  have  been  published  upon  what  is  called 
the  indecency  and  impropriety  of  sending  “ Our  Own  Correspon- 
dent” to  pump  Muller  in  America.  But  allowances  must  be 
made.  The  temptation  to  be  commissioned  by  Muller  to  address 
the  people  of  England  through  the  Morning  Star,  is  only  analogous 
to  the  honourable  ambition  of  the  Record  to  be  the  organ  of  a 
d}  ing  saint’s  utterances  to  all  the  people  of  God.  As  there  is  an 
organ  for  the  religious  world,  so  there  may  well  be  an  organ  for 
the  “ poor  fellow,”  as  the  Morning  Star  styles  its  client,  who  is 
unlucky  enough  to  have  a warrant  for  murder  against  him.  And, 
after  all,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  only  Muller  himself,  “poor 
fellow!  ” who  will  have  to  regret  his  inconvenient  familiarity  with 
the  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star.  To  be  sure, 
he  only  told  that  inquisitive  gentleman  what  he  had  already  told 
Mrs.  Repsch — namely,  that  he  bought  Mr.  Briggs’  chain  of  a Jew 
pedlar  at  the  docks  for  3Z.  15s.;  so  that  the  fervid  telegram 
announcing  Muller’s  line  of  defence  merely  told  that  which  was 
already  in  evidence  in  England.  But  on  other  accounts  Muller 
has  little  reason  to  thank  the  authors  of  this  indiscreet  communi- 
cation— one,  be  it  observed,  which  his  professional  advisers  have 
been  careful  not  to  reproduce,  and  which  it  is  most  likely  we  shall 
hear  no  more  about.  For,  without  taking  any  partisan  view  of 
the  matter,  and  certainly  without  prejudging  the  case,  it  is  one  of 
the  simplest  kind.  There  is  not  a particle  of  romance  or  sensa- 
tionalism about  it.  Essentially  it  is  a case  of  highway  robbery, 
with  murder  almost  accidentally  attaching  to  it.  If  the  question 
were  one  of  the  robbery  simply,  it  would,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
without  that  exculpatory  evidence  which  we  hope  Miiller’s  re- 
served defence  will  furnish,  have  been  very  speedily  disposed  of  by 
the  committing  magistrate.  A Mr.  Briggs  is  robbed  of  his  watch 
and  chain  on  Saturday  night,  at  ten  o’clock  ; on  Monday  morning, 
at  ten  o’clock,  one  Franz  Muller  is  found  exchanging  Mr.  Briggs’ 
chain  at  a jeweller’s  shop.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Briggs’  watch  is 
found  in  the  same  Muller’s  possession  ; and  a hat  belonging  to  Mr. 
Briggs,  or  one  as  nearly  identified  as  Mr.  Briggs’  as  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a hat,  is  also  found  in  the  same  Muller’s  possession. 
We  lay  aside  anything  connected  with  any  other  hat.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  this  state  of  things  there  are  only  two  matters 
for  Miiller  to  settle.  He  has  to  account  for  his  time  on  Saturday 
night,  and  to  account  for  his  possession  of  Mr.  Briggs’  stolen  pro- 
perty. About  the  hat,  he  says  nothing;  about  the  watch  and  chain, 
he  says  that  he  purchased  them  of  a Jew  pedlar  at  the  docks;  that 
is,  he  must  have  bought  them  either  on  Sunday  or  on  Monday 
morning  at  some  time  before  nine  o’clock.  Now,  we  should  like  to 
know  how  this  sort  of  accoimt  of  the  possession  of  stolen  property 
would  be  received  at  the  Old  Bailey  ? We  say  nothing  about  the 
murder,  but  what  would  be  thought  of  it  in  a common  case  of 
street  robbery  ? Of  course,  the  alleged  purchase  at  the  docks 
i.s  not  impossible,  in  rerum  naturd.  If  Muller  had  said  that  he 
received  Mr.  Briggs’  watch  and  chain  neatly  wrapped  up  in  silver 
paper,  and  sent  by  a commissionaire,  with  a polite  and  anonymous 
note,  and  with  a Teutonic  inscription,  “ Remembrance- ofiering  to 
Franz  Muller,  on  his  new-woiid-visiting-expedition,  from  his 
same-craft-workmen  of  our  common-Father-Land,”  this  account 
of  the  matter  could  no  more  be  disproved  than  that  which 
Muller  volunteered  to  the  Morning  Star’s  correspondent — namely, 
that  he,  without  a shilling,  and  on  the  eve  of  emigration,  laid 


out  four  pounds  on  what  he  was  going  to  pawn  in  six 
hours  for  one  pound.  We  again  say,  that  if  innocent — 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that,  if  he  is  innocent,  his  innocence  will  be 
made  known — Muller  will  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  organ  which 
has  done  its  best  towards  committing  him  to  this  remarkable  but 
not  recondite  line  of  defence.  What  Muller  we  trust  can  do,  and 
what  it  must  certainly  be  his  object  to  do,  will  be  to  establish  a 
genuine  alibi,  and  to  give  some  other  account  of  his  possession  of 
stolen  property  than  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Jew  pedlar  at 
the  docks.  There  is,  as  the  coroner  v^ery  aptly  remarked,  one  piece 
of  evidence  in  Muller’s  favour.  Mr.  Lees  swears  that  he  saw 
two  persons  with  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  railway  carriage.  But  Mr. 
Lees  does  not  swear  that  he  saw  the  carriage  start  with  two 
persons  besides  Mr.  Briggs  in  the  carriage ; and  even  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  two  persons  assisted  at  the  murder,  this  would  be 
an  odd  sort  of  proof  that  any  given  A or  Z was  not  one  of  them. 

And  there  is  just  one  other  reflection  which  we  are  disposed  to 
make.  Sympathizing  with  that  exuberant  charity  which  seeks  to 
prejudice,  or  at  least  influence,  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  a 
possibly — or,  if  you  like,  probably — innocent  man,  we  must 
still  say  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  charity  that  it  thinketh  no 
evil.  When  the  amiable  Scotch  divine  had  a good  word  to  say 
for  the  devil,  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  made  up  for  his  over- 
flowing love  in  hinting  his  doubts  and  suspicions  about  the 
purity  of  the  good  angels.  Mr.  Matthews,  the  cabman,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  much  of  an  angel ; few  cabmen  are.  But  it  is  unfortu- 
nately necessary,  in  a case  of  murder,  to  fix  the  guilt  on  somebody. 
Mr.  Briggs  hardly  robbed  and  murdered  himself;  so  it  is  plain 
that,  if  Muller  did  not  rob  and  murder  Mr.  Briggs,  somebody  else 
did.  Here  is  a vast  and  ample  field  of  conjecture  open  to  the 
amateur  Poes  of  the  penny  press— the  tribe  of  Briefless  who  can 
always  construct  another  possible  account  of  any  matter  than  that 
which  is  in  evidence,  and  who  are  never  at  a loss  for  a view  or  a 
theory  which  is  at  once  ingenious,  novel,  and  accounts  for  all  the 
facts  — only,  unfortrmately,  it  has  no  facts  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
so  much  mischievous  as  simply  silly  for  people  to  wag  their 
heads  and  hint  that  they  believe  Miiller  has  been  made  a tool  of, 
and  that  there  is  a dark  horse  somewhere  in  the  background.  It  is 
only  impertinent  to  insinuate  that,  because  a man  called  Mullings, 
who  was  himself  a mm’derer,  tried  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  his  crime 
on  one  Ems,  therefore  Matthews  the  cabman  may  be  doing  the 
same  thing  with  Muller ; though,  as  both  Matthews  and  Mullings 
begin  with  M,  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  great  leading  case  of 
Monmouth  and  Macedon.  But  the  task  of  whitewashing  Muller 
compels  the  blacking  of  somebody  else,  and  it  is  something 
worse  than  silly  and  childish  and  impertinent  — it  is  simply 
wicked,  and  certainly  inconsistent  with  general  charity  — 
openly  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  Matthews  is  either  the 
murderer  or  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  because  he  gav^e  a 
pert  answer  to  Mr.  Beard  at  Bow  Street.  What  is  Matthews  ? 
A cabman,  and  cabmen  are  not  always  so  well  versed  as  they 
should  be  in  the  amenities  of  speech.  Besides,  just  now  he  is,  as 
he  would  perhaps  say,  full  of  beans ; he  has  been  living  at  rack 
and  manger  at  the  public  expense,  and  is,  in  his  way,  a sort  of  hero. 
These  are  conditions  of  life  strange  to  a cabman’s  experience,  and 
as  necessarily  involve  a certain  amount  of  sauciness  as  writing  in 
a penny  paper  encourages  a taste  for  polysyllables  and  superfine 
writing.  But  it  is  rather  hard  that  a man  should  be  set  down  for 
a murderer  because  he  flings  out  under  Mr.  Beard’s  gentle  ques- 
tioning. When  Greek  meets  Greek  — that  is,  when  cabman 
encounters  the  “ prisoner’s  legal  adviser  ” — ^we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  a little  chaft ; but  it  is  premature,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
till  some  evidence  is  produced  against  him,  to  say  that  he  is  a 
murderer  because  he  is  very  likely  a vulgar  and  “ bumptious  ” 
person.  Very  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  implicating  Matthews 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  forthcoming,  and  it  is  promised,  or 
threatened ; but  at  present  there  is  not  a shred  produced. 


THE  SEAWARD  DEFENCES  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

IT  is  surprising  that  so  much  discussion  should  have  been 
raised  about  the  Spithead  Forts.  It  is  practicable  to  build 
those  forts  at  a moderate  expense,  and  when  they  are  built  they 
will  be  found  useful.  If  any  officer  who  has  expressed  an  opinion 
against  building  them  were  to  be  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Spithead  against  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  that  officer  would  feel  thankful  that  his  advice 
had  not  prevailed.  But  a general  approval  of  what  is  being  done 
for  improving  the  seaward  defences  of  Portsmouth  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  concurrence  in  the  views  of  those  who  have 
projected  an  enormous  development  of  the  landward  defences 
along  Portsdown  Hill.  The  prevailing  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
Portsmouth  dockyard  and  arsenal  are  founded  partly  upon  fact, 
and  partly  upon  traditions  which  have  descended  from  the  French 
wars.  If  the  mind  could  divest  itself  of  memories  of  the  past, 
and  look  only  to  the  probabilities  of  the  futoe,  it  would  perhaps  be 
seen  that  the  prudent  course  is  co  reduce  the  establishments  at 
Portsmouth  rather  than  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  a vast 
circuit  of  defensive  works  against  possible  besieging  armies,  of 
which  the  cost  must  be  immense  and  the  efficacy  extremely 
questionable.  But,  confining  our  attention,  for  the  present,  to  the 
seaward  side  of  Portsmouth,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  much  talk 
should  have  accompanied  and  impeded  action  for  its  security. 
Can  we  doubt  that,  if  France  or  Russia  had  possessed  Portsmouth, 
something  like  what  is  now  proposed  would  have  been  ali’eady 
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done  ? and  will  anybody  presume  to  say  that  England  can  afford  to 
despise  precautions  whicn  France  or  Kussia  would  have  deemed 
essential  ? The  value  of  the  proposed  forts  must  be  manifest  to 
all  prudent  people,  and  the  vast  resources  of  modem  engineering 
science  render  their  construction,  even  on  the  most  unfavourable 
sites,  a mere  question  of  expense.  But,  supposing  that  a fort  is 
built  where  nature  has  aiibrded  considerable  facilities  for  its 
foundation,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  such  a fort  will  not  cost  more 
than  an  iron-plated  man-of-war,  that  it  will  be  at  least  as  useful, 
and  will  last  incomparably  longer.  When  a plan  is  proposed 
having  these  evident  advantages,  it  seems  strange  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  interfere  to  delay  the  execution  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  confession  that  Spithead 
now  needs  defences  which  were  unthought  of  in  the  old  days 
to  which  the  British  navy  looks  back  with  just  pride.  The 
increased  range  of  modern  artillery  renders  it  desirable  to  fight  an 
enemy  rather  further  from  the  dockyard  than  formerly;  but, 
having  provided  for  this  changed  condition  of  war,  Englishmen 
would  still  say  that,  if  an  enemy  chose  to  come  to  Spithead,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  there.  Fifty  years  ago,  oui’  fleet  would 
have  been  supported  in  front  of  Portsmouth  by  the  batteries  which 
line  the  shore ; and  now  it  would  be  supported,  taking  rather  a 
greater  offing,  by  the  batteries  which  are  being  built  upon  the 
shoals.  In  either  case  our  object  would  be  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
■a  safe  distance  from  our  dockyard,  and  the  line  of  ships  which 
must  be  fomred  for  this  purpose  would  derive  great  assistance 
from  fixed  forts  upon  its  flanks.  It  is  true  that  an  iron- 
clad ship  could  lie  midway  between  the  proposed  forts 
on  the  Horse  and  Noman  Shoals,  and,  receiving  their  fire 
at  more  than  i,ooo  yards,  would  be  within  8,000  yards,  or 
extreme  range  for  rifled  guns,  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  only  the  strongest  and  best-protected  ships 
would  be  able  to  endure  the  fire  of  these  forts  at  1,000  yards,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  science  of  ^un-making  progi’esses,  guns  may  be 
mounted  on  them  capable  of  giving  fire  which  no  ship  carrying 
a weight  of  armour  limited  by  the  condition  of  seaworthiness 
would  find  endurable.  And,  besides,  although  it  is  true  that  a 
rifled  gim  will  throw  a shell  8,000  yards  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  be  dangerous  to  a dockyard,  this  extreme  range  can  only  be 
obtained  by  giving  to  the  guns  an  elevation  which,  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  incompatible  with  its  position  on  the  main  deck  of  an 
armom’ed  ship,  or  in  a cupola  or  turret.  Guns  mounted  on  a ship’s 
upper  deck  might  conveniently  take  the  required  elevation,  but, 
being  unprotected,  they  would  run  great  risk  of  being  disabled  by 
the  tire  of  the  forts.  It  thus  appears  that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
every  iron-clad  ship  that  could  effectively  bombard  the  dockyard 
while  enjoying  immunity  from  the  fire  of  the  forts,  but  only  ships 
specially  constructed  for  such  service,  or  perhaps  no  ships  at  all. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  danger  to  Portsmouth 
from  long-range  shells  has  been  rather  exaggerated ; but  still  the 
danger  undoubtedly  exists,  and  a good  defence  against  it  will  be 
these  forts  upon  the  shoals. 

A ship  entering  Spithead  passes  a little  to  the  right  of  the  light- 
vessel  which  marks  the  Warner  Shoal,  and  then  passes  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  buoys  which  mark  the  edges  of  the  Horse  Sand 
on  the  right,  and  the  sand  called  Noman’s  Land  on  the  left. 
This  is  the  only  deep-water  channel  into  Spithead,  for  shoals  ex- 
tend all  the  way  from  the  Horse  Sand  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the 
shore  of  Portsea  Island,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Noman’s 
Land  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  other.  Therefore  an  enemy’s 
squadron  of  large  ships  of  war,  designing  to  attack  Portsmouth, 
must  either  pass  between  what  we  will  call,  for  shortness,  the  Horse 
and  Noman,  or  it  must  force  the  passage  of  the  Needles  and  ap- 
proach Spithead  from  the  westward.  We  have  nothing  to  say  at 
present  as  to  the  defences  of  the  Needles.  The  forts  which  are 
being  built  on  the  Horse  and  Noman  are  about  2,200  yards  apart. 
The  distance  between  the  sites  originally  proposed  for  these  forts 
was  rather  greater.  Supposing  that  a vessel  steering  about  north- 
west passes  between  these  forts,  she  finds  herself  almost  imme- 
diately at  Spithead;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  in  the  anchorage 
outside  Portsmouth  Harbour;  for  Spithead  is  nothing  more. 
The  Spit  Sand  runs  out  from  the  shore,  and  forms  one  side 
of  the  naiTow  and  difficult  channel  which  gives  access  to  the 
harbour.  The  end  of  this  spit  would,  perhaps,  be  more  properly 
called  its  “ tail ; ” but  if  we  choose  to  call  it  “ head,”  we 
get  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  anchorage  to  the  south  of 
it,  which  name,  although  it  thus  appears  to  have  no  special 
meaning,  has  nevertheless  become  very  famous  in  British  naval 
history.  Large  fleets  have  lain  at  anchor  where  lately  the  Black 
Prime  was  lying  almost  alone.  Repairs  were  done  and  stores 
were  shipped  at  Spithead  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  our 
forefathers  would  have  expected  to  see  an  enemy’s  army  in  the 
Tower  of  London  sooner  than  his  fleet  inside  the  Horse  and 
Neman  buoys.  However,  if  an  enemy  should  venture,  in  the 
strength  of  armour,  to  profane  the  sanctity  of  Spithead,  he  will 
find  perhaps  some  representatives  of  the  modern  British  fleet 
lying  there;  he  will  be  getting  within  reach  of  the  batteries  which 
line  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour ; and, 
besides,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a fort  on  the  edge  of  the  Spit  Sand, 
which  would  interfere  very  considerably  with  his  proceedings. 

The  Defence  Commissioners  proposed  to  build  a fort  on  the  Spit 
Sand,  but,  by  a subsequent  modification  of  their  plan,  the  site  of  this 
fort  has  been  moved  600  yards  to  the  south-west.  A staging  has 
been  erected  on  piles  at  this  site,  and  boring  is  going  on  to  test 
the  possibility  of  getting  a good  foundation.  Speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  a fort  may  be  built  anywhere  in  the 


waters  round  Spithead  if  it  be  deemed  worth  while  to  incur  the 
requisite  expense.  The  circular  fort  at  the  seaward  end  of 
Portland  Breakwater  rests  upon  forty  feet  in  height  of  rubble, 
which  was  tipped  into  the  sea  before  the  lirst  course  of  cut  stone 
was  laid.  By  adopting  similar  mean.s,  it  is  probable  that  a 
foundation  might  bo  obtained  at  the  most  unfavourable  spot 
which  could  be  chosen  near  Spithead.  But  it  happens  that  the 
most  important  sites — namely,  the  Horse  and  Noman — afford 
moderate  facilities  for  the  work,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  site  is  so  important  as  to  justify  the  authorities  in 
entering  on  a costly  and  tedious  contest  with  natural  impediments. 
The  Commissioners  proposed  to  build  another  fort  on  the 
Sturbridge  Shoal,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Spithead,  and  a long 
time  has  been  occupied,  and  a large  sum  of  money  spent,  in  con- 
vincing Government  of  what  many  unofficial  persons  knew  or 
believed  beforehand — namely,  that  it  was  impossible,  by  any 
reasonable  outlay,  to  obtain  a foundation  for  a fort  upon  this 
shoal.  Such  a fort,  if  it  could  have  been  built,  would  have  been 
a valuable  feature  in  the  system  of  defence  of  Spithead,  but  there 
was  no  such  necessity  for  its  construction  as  to  justify  perseverance 
under  enormous  difficulties.  The  attempts  to  build  upon  this  site 
have  now  been  finally  abandoned,  and  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
a small  fort  on  the  Ryde  Sand,  about  1,200  yards  to  the  southward 
of  the  Sturbridge  Shoal.  It  may  turn  out  that  this  site  also  is 
unfavourable,  and,  if  so,  it  had  better  be  given  up  before  much 
money  shall  have  been  spent  upon  it.  The  comparison 
between  fixed  and  floating  defences  as  proper  objects  for  national 
expenditure  has  given  rise  to  discussions  of  unnecessary  length. 
At  Spithead  we  should  desire  to  see  a j ust  combination  of  defences 
of  both  kinds ; but  if,  at  any  particular  point,  a fort  cannot  be  built 
without  incurring  very  heavy  expense  for  its  foundation,  we  should 
say  that  at  that  point  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  no  fori;  at  all, 
but  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  floating  batteries.  The 
Commissioners  proposed  a fifth  fort,  which  was  to  have  been  built 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort  on  the  Horse  Sand,  midway  between 
that  fort  and  Portsea  Island,  and  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
small  vessels  of  an  enemy  from  approaching  Portsmouth  over  shal- 
lows inaccessible  to  his  larger  ships.  This  proposal  has,  however, 
been  abandoned,  probably  because  it  was  thought  that  other  means 
might  be  found,  afloat  and  ashore,  of  dealing  with  such  small  vessels 
as  might  dare  to  cross  these  shallows.  One  would  venture  to  hope 
that  the  nature  of  warfare  is  not  so  far  changed  but  that  the 
British  army  and  navy  between  them  might  contrive  to  deal  with 
such  insignificant  assailants.  Another  plan  was  discussed  by  the 
Commissioners,  but,  fortunately  for  the  national  character,  it  was 
not  adopted.  This  plan  was  to  build  a submarine  barrier  of 
stone  or  wood,  which  should  greatly  reduce  the  breadth  of 
the  channel  available  for  navigation,  even  by  small  vessels, 
between  the  Horse  Fort  and  Portsea  Island,  and  should 
bring  the  part  which  might  be  left  open  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  batteries  on  the  shore.  The  intermediate  fort, 
although  unnecessary,  would  have  been  endurable ; but  if  the 
British  navy  needs  the  help  of  this  proposed  barrier  against  small 
vessels,  neither  that  navy,  nor  Portsmouth  as  its  head-quarters, 
can  be  considered  likely  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  defence. 

The  contractor  is  now  busy  laying,  or  preparing  to  lay,  the 
foundations  of  the  forts  on  the  Horse  and  Noman  Sands.  The 
same  contractor  is  employed  upon  the  foundations  of  a fort  which 
is  to  be  built  off  St.  Helen’s  Point  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  the 
entrance  to  Brading  Haven.  This  fort  is  part  of  the  defences  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  only  connected  with  Spithead  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  same  contractor  is  engaged  upon  it.  St. 
Helen’s  Road,  which  this  fort  overlooks,  is  mentioned  in  naval 
history  almost  as  often  as  Spithead.  If  a squadron  of  ships  had 
been  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  say  to  reinforce  a fleet  blockading 
Brest,  it  would  drop  down  from  Spithead  to  St.  Helen’s,  and  lie 
there  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind  to  carry  it 
down  the  Channel.  The  attempt  which  is  being  made  to 
secure  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  against  a hostile  land- 
ing does  not  appear  hopeful  of  producing  any  other  result 
than  a vast  expenditure  of  public  money.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  turn  from  that  part  of  the  grand  plan 
for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth,  and  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
moderate  and  feasible  undertaking  of  the  Spithead  Forts.  If  the 
Defence  Commissioners  had  proposed  to  build  an  advanced  fort  upon 
the  Warner  Shoal,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  forts  upon  the  Horse 
and  Noman,  a nearly  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  side  would 
measure  about  2,000  yards,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  most  extravagant  of  their  recommendations. 
However,  it  will  be  well,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  rest  contented 
with  executing  what  the  Commissioners  have  proposed,  or  part  of 
it.  The  method  of  constructing  the  forts  upon  the  Horse  and 
Noman  Sands  is  in  principle  the  same  as  has  been  adopted  for  the 
circular  fort  at  the  end  of  Portland  Breakwater,  but  with  this  great 
practical  difference — that  the  work  at  Portland  is  connected  with 
its  base  of  operation  on  shore  by  the  Breakwater,  whereas  at  Spit- 
head all  material  and  plant  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sites  of  the 
forts  by  water.  Mr.  Leather,  the  contractor  for  the  Portland 
Breakwater,  has  also  contracted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  these 
forts,  so  that  they  have  been  undertaken  by  the  man  who  can 
best  command  the  requisite  experience  and  appliances.  Mr.  Lea- 
ther’s head-quarters  are  at  Stoke’s  Bay,  about  three  miles  on  the 
western  or  Gosport  side  of  Portsmouth.  Here  he  is  -close  to  a 
branch  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  which  brings  him  Runcorn 
stone  from  Birkenhead.  Cornish  granite  and  Portland  stone 
1 are  brought  by  sea  and  landed  at  his  wharf.  Blocks  of 
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concrete — wLich,  to  a large  extent,  are  used  instead  of  stone 
- — are  made  rapidly  on  the  spot,  hy  mixing  the  shingle  of 
Stoke’s  Bay  with  cement  manufactured  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Those  portions  of  the  foundations  on  which  the 
heaviest  parts  of  the  fort  will  rest  are  built  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  one  of  the  three  kinds  already  mentioned;  and  those 
portions  which  will  not  he  so  heavily  laden  are  built  of  blocks  of 
equal  size,  made  of  concrete,  or  what  may  be  called  artificial  stone. 
The  invention  of  this  concrete  has  gi-eatly  facilitated  submarine 
work,  inasmuch  as  foundations  may  thus  to  a large  extent  he  built 
of  any  shingle  that  may  happen  to  be  at  hand,  although  the  same, 
shingle,  if  put  into  the  sea  without  the  admixture  of  cement,  would 
he  quite  useless.  The  blocks  of  concrete  are  moulded  accurately 
in  wooden  boxes,  and  speedily  harden  so  as  to  he  hoisted  on 
hoard  the  barges  which  convey  them  to  the  spot,  where  they  are 
lowered  down  and  adjusted  by  divers  in  their  exact  places  in  the 
foundations  of  the  forts.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner.  Every  block,  whether  of  stone  or  concrete,  has 
its  exact  position  in  the  work  designated  while  still  in  the  yard  at 
Stoke’s  Bay,  and  has  marks  placed  upon  it  accordingly. 

The  work  upon  the  Horse  Sand  is  much  further  advanced  than 
that  upon  the  Noman.  The  site  of  the  Horse  Fort  is  covered  by 
circular  staging  supported  on  screw  piles.  This  staging  has  upon 
it  huts,  accommodating  fifty  or  sixty  men  employed  as  divers  and 
otherwise  upon  the  work.  It  also  carries  a light  by  night,  to  warn 
vessels  off  the  new'  island  which  is  growing  out  of  the  Horse 
Sand.  There  is  upon  the  staging  a circular  railway,  u^on  which 
travels  a steam  crane,  by  means  of  which  the  blocks  brought  in 
barges  under  the  staging  are  lifted  from  the  barges  and 
moved  to  the  exact  spot  where  they  are  to  be  lowered. 
The  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  the  blocks  may  vary  greatly  at  different  situations. 
The  surface  of  the  Horse  Sand  was  found  to  be  fit  for  this  purpose 
with  very  little  preparation.  Upon  the  Noman  the  staging  is  not 
nearly  complete,  and  therefore  the  time  is  not  very  near  at  hand 
for  laying  the  first  block  of  the  foundation.  But  upon  the  Horse 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  contractor  will  have  done  his  part 
of  the  work  before  the  War  Department  has  even  deter- 
mined on  a plan  for  doing  its  part.  The  form  of  the  fort  is 
circular,  ancl  it  will  doubtless  carry  guns  all  romid.  There 
has  been  talk  of  mounting  either  two  or  three  tiers  of  casemated 
guns,  with  guns  en  harhette,  and  mortars  upon  the  roof.  The  work 
has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as  likely  to  carry  lOO  guns,  but 
since  it  w'as  first  proposed  considerable  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  large-sized  ordnance,  and  this  is  pre- 
eminently a place  for  the  application  of  the  principle  that  a few 
big  guns  are  better  than  many  little  ones.  The  situation  is  very 
eligible  for  mounting  13 -inch  mortars  as  well  as  heavy,  guns ; for 
vertical  fire  from  such  mortars  against  a ship  is  more  accurate 
than  might  be  hastily  supposed,  and  the  upper  decks  of  ironclad 
ships  built  according  to  the  prevailing  model  possess  no  effectual 
protection  against  shells  falling  from  a great  height.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  construction  of  these  two  forts  on  the  Horse 
and  Noman  should  have  been  interrupted  by  a whim  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for,  if  the  War  Department  turns  to  the  best 
account  the  foundations  which  are  being  built  for  its  use,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  portion  of  the  defences  of  Portsmouth  with  which 
no  reasonable  person  can  find  fault ; and  that,  as  times  go,  is  saying 
a great  deal.  It  may  be  true  that  these  forts  wiU  not  altogether 
close  the  entrance  to  Spithead ; but  if  they  command  half  or  even 
a quarter  of  it  effectually,  there  remains  so  much  the  less  to  be 
done  by  ships.  It  is  exactly  a case  for  the  application  of  the 
proverb  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 


EEVIEWS. 


ANSTER’S  FAUST.* 

IN  the  minds  of  many  English  readers  the  name  of  Dr.  Anster  is 
inseparably  connected  with  Goethe’s  masterpiece.  As  far 
back  as  1820,  he  published,  in  Blackivood,  translations  of  parts  of 
the  Faust,  to  which  many  owed  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
poem.  Those  who  know  the  original  best  are  warmest  in  their 
admiration  of  portions  of  Dr.  Anster’s  work,  and  carry  many  of  his 
lines  in  their  minds  side  by  side  with  those  of  Goethe.  Take,  for 
example,  the  couplet  in  which  is  condensed  a truth  never  suffi- 
ciently to  be  enforced  in  these  days  of  flashy  cleverness  and  low 
literary  ambition : — 

Was  glanzt  ist  fiir  den  Augenblick  gehoren  ; 

Das  Aeclite  bleibt  der  Nachwelt  unverloren. 

To  say  in  as  few  English  words  all  that  is  here  said  and  suggested 
may  be  possible,  but  until  the  feat  is  achieved  we  shall  remember 
gratefully  these  fine  lines  of  Dr.  Anster’s,  as  a legitimate  expansion 
of  Goethe’s  thought : — 

Some  sparkling  showy  thing,  got  up  in  haste, 

Brilliant  and  light,  will  catch  the  passing  taste. 

The  truly  great,  the  genuine,  the  sublime. 

Wins  its  slow  way  in  silence  ; and  the  bard. 

Unnoticed  long,  receives  from  after-time 
The  imperishable  wreath,  his  best,  his  sole  reward. 

So,  again,  in  the  exquisite  passage  from  the  Prelude,  beginning 
So  gieb  mir  auch  die  Zeiten  wieder. 


* Faustus.  The  Second  Part.  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  John 
Anster,  LL.D.  London  : Longman  & Co.  1864. 


it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  translation  or  the  original  is  entitled 
to  the  palm : — 

Give  me,  oh  ! give  me  back  the  days 
When  1 — I too — was  young. 

And  felt,  as  they  now* feel,  each  coming  hour, 
blew  consciousness  of  power. 

Oh  happy,  happy  time,  above  all  praise ! 

Then  tlioughts  on  thoughts  and  crowding  fancies  sprung. 

And  found  a language  in  unbidden  lays  ; 

Unintermitted  streams  from  fountains  ever  flowing. 

Then  as  I wander’d  free 
In  every  field,  for  me 
Its  thousand  flowers  were  blowing  ! 

A veil  through  which  I did  not  see, 

A thin  veil  o’er  the  world  was  thrown. 

In  eveiy  bud  a mystery  ; 

Magic  in  every  thing  unknown  : — 

The  fields,  the  grove,  the  air  was  haunted. 

And  all  that  age  has  disenchanted. 

Yes ! give  me — give  me  back  the  days  of  youth. 

Poor,  yet  how  rich  ! — my  glad  inheritance. 

The  inextinguishable  love  of  truth. 

While  life’s  realities  were  all  romance — 

Give  me,  oh  ! give  youth’s  passions  unoonfined. 

The  rush  of  joy  that  felt  almost  like  pain. 

Its  hate,  its  love,  its  own  tumultuous  mind  ; — 

Give  me  my  youth  again ! 

Years  of  familiarity  with  Goethe’s  text  will  not  deaden  the  charm 
with  which  these  and  .other  passages  impress  the  reader  on  his 
first  meeting  with  them,  however  they  may  in  other  respects  modify 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Anster’s  translation  as  a whole.  In  passages 
where  the  essential  charm  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  the 
lyrical  fiow  of  the  verse,  it  is  generally  excellent.  But  the  reader 
of  Goethe  soon  finds  out  that  the  finest  qualities  of  the  original,  as 
a drama,  have  escaped  the  translator’s  grasp.  The  characters 
have  lost  their  distinctive  outlines.  The  dialogue,  so  characteristic 
in  Goethe  that  the  very  turn  of  the  phrase  is  almost  enough  to 
indicate  the  speaker  — so  sharp  and  clear,  saying  what  has  to  be 
said  in  the  fewest  and  aptest  phrases,  and  with  each  word  so  fitly 
placed,  that,  although  in  rhyme,  you  could  not  displace  one,  with- 
out injury  to  the  colloquial  ease — has  become  monotonous,  laboured, 
and  void  of  character.  Mephistdpheles,  Faust,  • Margaret,  and 
Valentine  all  use  one  vocabulary;  their  phrases  are  all  turned  on 
the  same  pattern.  The  subtle  rhythm  of  the  original  is  rarely  pre- 
served, while  rhyme  is  often  wholly  abandoned,  or  retained  only  at 
the  cost  of  painful  inversions.  Dr.  Anster  has  felt  the  poetic 
heauty  of  the  general  conception,  he  has  even  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  particular  passages ; but  he  has  not  been  penetrated  by  the 
dramatic  truth  of  the  work  as  a whole  ; he  has  not  trembled  with 
the  passion  of  Faust  or  of  Margaret,  or  worked  himself  into  the 
demonic  spirit  of  Mephistopheles.  His  genius,  we  should  infer, 
is  essentially  undramatic,  and  this  circumstance  is  sufficient  to_ 
account  for  the  faults  of  his  version.  Goethe  put  his  life  into  this 
poem,  and  it  will  never  be  fuUy  rendered  into  our  language  until 
a translator  shall  arise  who  not  only  does  the  same,  but  who, 
besides  being  penetrated  by  the  dramatic  instinct,  shall  also  be 
a thorough  master  of  the  metrical  resoiu'ces  of  our  language. 
When  a man  with  so  many  of  the  requisites  for  the  task  as 
Dr.  Anster  has  not  succeeded,  we  may  almost  despair  of  seeing 
any  version  which  shall  dislodge  his  from  the  foremost  place  it  has  so 
long  held.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  see  the  announcement  of 
a new  edition  of  the  First  Part,  which  has  for  some  years  been 
out  of  print.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  its  publication  in  1 835,  Dr.  Anster  has  removed  the  more 
prominent  blemishes  from  his  work,  and  infused  into  it  more  of 
the  conciseness  and  dramatic  energy  of  the  original. 

It  was  natural  that  Dr.  Anster  should  desire  to  complete  the 
work  he  had  so  well  begun  by  producing  a version  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Faust.  None  but  an  enthusiast  for  Goethe  would, 
however,  have  undertaken  such  a task,  and  even  he  must  have 
been  often  tempted  to  throw  down  his  pen  in  despair.  To 
reproduce  satisfactorily  even  a few  pages  of  this  work  would  he  a 
crucial  effort  to  the  most  accomplished  translator.  In  none  of 
Goethe’s  works  are  the  marvellous  beauty  and  finish  of  his  style 
carried  to  a higher  point.  In  many  parts  the  charm  lies  almost 
exclusively  in  the  execution.  A translator  may  well  despair  of 
making  his  readers  tolerant  of  the  occasionally  somewhat  fiimsy 
matter  by  rivalling  the  exquisite  manner  of  the  original,  with  aU 
the  odds  .so  heavily  against  him  in  the  much  less  plastic  character 
of  our  language  as  compared  with  the  German.  We  must,  there- 
fore, think  highly  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  which  have  pro- 
duced a volume  so  satisfactory  in  its  general  results. 

Whether  Goethe  should  or  should  not  have  left  his  Faust  a 
fragment,  closing  with  the  death  of  Margaret,  is  one  of  those 
questions  on  which  there  always  will  be  much  controversy  among 
his  admirers.  The  general  public,  we  suspect,  have  long  since 
settled  the  point,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  They  are 
content  to  accept  the  eidogies  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Faust  at  second-hand,  and  decline  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of 
reading  it  for  themselves,  and  so  following  the  destinies  of  Faustus 
to  their  close.  Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  scheme 
of  the  book  is  one  in  which  only  highly  cultivated  minds,  capable 
of  understanding  the  endless  allusions  to  science,  mythology,  and 
art  with  which  it  is  studded,  can  be  expected  to  sympathize.  It 
was,  moreover,  avowedly  written  with  a view  to  readers  of  this 
class ; and  even  for  them  it  presents  many  matters  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  intricate  problems  to  solve,  which  hardly  repay  the 
necessary  labour.  Commentaries  have  already  sprung  up  about 
it  almost  as  voluminous  as  those  under  which  the  text  of  Dante 
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has  long  gi’oaned.  These,  according  to  our  experience  of  them, 
have  had  the  usual  result  of  increasing  the  obscurity  which  they 
profess  to  explain,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  text  to 
gather  from  it|  such  meanings  and  suggestions  as  our  reason  and 
imagination  can  help  us  to.  And,  after  all,  these  are  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  is  truly  valuable  in  the  poem. 
Such  parts  of  it  as  demand  the  exposition  of  a commentary 
scarcely  deserve  one.  The  moment  poetry  begins  to  deal  in 
mysticism  or  problems,  it  ceases  to  be  poetry.  We  give  all  such 
rhymed  obscurities  the  go-by,  and  settle  upon  the  flowers  about 
whose  beauty  and  fragrance  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Of  these 
this  work  presents  an  abundance  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  taste.  But  to  enjoy  it  a man  must  bring  both  a cultivated 
taste,  and  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  poetic  faculty  in  its 
higher  development.  Those  who  want  strong  human  interest 
must  go  elsewhere.  They  will  not  find  it  here.  The  whole 
action  lies  within  “the  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream.”  Even 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  but  as  phantasms  moving  among 
phantasms.  The  workings  of  the  fatal  passion  which  resulted  in 
the  tragic  ending  of  poor  Margaret  are  but  poorly  compensated 
by  the  fine  frenzy  of  Faust  for  the  Helen  of  antiquity. 
It  is  his  imagination,  not  his  heart,  that  is  on  fire. 
Om’s  also  kindles  before  the  exquisite  painting  of  the 
poet,  which  sets  every  figure  in  his  drama  before  us  as  vividly 
as  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  or  the  pencil  of  Titian.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  rich  series  of  pictures  which  the  poet  has  passed 
before  our  eyes,  but  they  leave  no  impression  on  our  heart  like 
the  ineradicable  pang  of  one  such  stroke  of  pathos  as  Margaret’s 
Bin  ich  doch  so  jung,  so  jung ! 

Und  soil  schon  sterben ! 

Again,  for  those  who  seek  in  the  Faust  a solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  life,  the  result  at  which  Goethe  seems  to  arrive  is 
neither  so  startling  nor  so  novel  as  to  be  worth  all  the  fuss  that 
his  panegyrists  have  made  about  it.  It  is  no  more  than  the  truth, 
which  wise  men  of  all  ages  have  preached,  that  happiness  is  only 
to  be  reached  through  active  beneficence — through  the  application 
of  knowledge  and  power  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  While 
Faust  pored  in  his  study  over  musty  volumes  of  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  theology,  the  accumulation  of  such  knowledge  as 
they  taught  brought  only  bitterness  of  heart,  and  a feeling  that 
it  satisfied  none  of  the  higher  aspirations  of  his  nature.  When 
Faust,  in  his  old  age,  takes  to  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea,  to 
building  harbours,  and  making  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures 
happy,  then  the  cravings  of  his  heart  are  for  the  first  time 
satisfied.  The  moment  has  come,  which  in  his  study  he  had  not 
believed  could  ever  come,  when  he  should  say  to  it — 

Verweile  doch  ! du  hist  so  schon ! 

and  be  content  to  die.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  have  Goethe’s 
assent  to  this  view  of  human  life ; but  it  has  been  enforced  more 
clearly  and  emphatically  from  many  familiar  quarters.  We  quite 
understand,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  share,  the  feeling  ex- 
ressed  by  Stieglitz,  Lewes,  and  others,  that  it  would  have  been 
etter  had  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Faust  been  left  in  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  Goethe  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  First  Part  with 
Margai'et’s 

Heinrich ! Mir  grant’s  vor  dir, 

and  the  cry  of  piteous  pathos  from  “the  Voice  from  within,  dying 
away,”  with  which  the  poem  closes.  Happily,  however,  for  those  to 
whom  poetry  is  something  more  than  a mere  amusement  of  the 
fancy,  or  stimulant  to  the  emotions,  Goethe  thought  otherwise,  and 
gave  us  in  this  book  some  of  his  finest  conceptions,  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  his  most  exquisite  workmanship.  One  can  bear  much  that 
is  tedious  and  obscure,  sometimes  perhaps  trivial,  for  the  sake  of 
such  scenes  as  that  in  which  Helen  and  Paris  are  evoked  before 
the  Emperor’s  Com-t,  the  whole  of  the  classical  Walpurgis  Night, 
and  the  Intermezzo  of  Helena.  The  dream  of  ideal  beauty  which, 
since  Homer’s  time,  has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Helen, 
has  given  rise  to  many  a fine  passage  in  poetry,  of  which  none 
perhaps  is  more  vividly  remembered  than  the  splendid  apostrophe 
of  Marlowe’s  Faust  to  “ the  face  that  launch’d  a thousand  ships.” 
But  Goethe  was  too  deeply  penetrated  by  the  idea  of  that 

Daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall. 

And  most  divinely  fair, 

to  be  content  with  disposing  so  lightly  as  Marlowe  did  of  her  rela- 
tion to  Faust  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  legend.  Helen  is  to  the 
second  part  of  Famt  what  Margaret  was  to  the  first — the  centre 
upon  which  its  interest  turns ; and  upon  this  creation  Goethe  put 
forth  all  his  powers.  The  passionate  worship  of  beauty  in  and  for 
itself  kindles  the  verse  wherever  Helen  appears  or  is  referred  to, 
as  the  passion  of  Pygmalion  gave  life  to  the  marble  he  had  chiselled 
into  form.  The  conception  of  the  Helena,  as  wrought  out  here, 
was  manifestly  in  Goethe’s  mind  when  he  wrote  the  First  Part ; 
for  it  is  clearly  a vision  of  her  supreme  beauty,  and  not  of  Mar- 
garet, as  the  ordinary  stage  misrepresentations  of  the  Faust  would 
have  us  believe,  that  is  presented  to  Faust  in  the  magic  mirror  of 
the  Witches’  Kitchen,  when  he  exclaims : — 

What  form  divine  is  this,  that  seems  to  live 
Within  the  magic  glass  before  mine  eyes  ? 

Oh,  love,  to  me  thy  swiftest  pinion  give. 

And  waft  me  to  the  region  where  she  lies ! 

* * # if  * * % 

A woman’s  form,  beyond  expression  fair ! 

Can  woman  be  so  fair  ? Or  must  1 deem 

In  this  recumbent  fonn  I see  reveal’d 

The  quintessence  of  all  the  heavens  can  jdeld  ? 

On  earth  can  aught  be  found  of  beauty  so  supreme  ? 


All  may  not  agree  in  admiration  of  the  machinery  by  which  this 
vision  is  made  a reality,  and  Helena  is  brought  back  from  the 
shades  to  becomo  the  bride  of  Faustus  for  a time.  But 
no  one  can  question  the  admirable  skill  with  which  Goethe, 
by  a series  of  subtle  touches,  liUs  the  imagination  with  the 
full  rich  beauty,  the  stately  grace,  and  the  resistless  charm  of  her 
who  “ brought  calamity  where’er  she  came.”  Fra^entary  and 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects  the  poem  undoubtedly  is,  but  in 
all  that  bears  upon  this  part  of  it  the  matured  strength  of  a great 
artist  is  everywhere  apparent,  combined  with  a freshness  and  force 
little  less  than  wonderful,  looking  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it 
was  written. 

The  Intermezzo  of  Helena  has  been  for  many  years  well-known 
among  us  through  the  fine  analysis  and  vigorous  translation  of  Mr. 
Gaiiyle.  But  it  is  essential  to  its  full  appreciation  that  wo  should 
know  all  that  precedes  and  leads  up  to  it.  Of  this  l)r.  Anster’s 
work  will  enable  English  readers  to  form  a pretty  accurate  esti- 
mate ; nor  is  it  of  little  moment  that  tire  concluding  portions  of 
the  drama,  more  especially  its  magTiificent  close,  should  now  be 
accessible  in  appropriate  English  verse.  It  is  not  by  English 
readers  only  that  the  careful  work  of  so  conscientious  a scholar 
and  translator  as  Dr.  Anster  will  be  welcomed.  For  there  are 
few  in  this  country,  any  more  than  in  Germany,  so  conversant 
with  the  original,  or  so  capable  of  mastering  its  difficulties,  as  to 
be  independent  of  the  aids  which  are  afforded,  not  only  by  his 
translation,  but  also  by  his  admirable  analj'sis  of  the  poem,  and 
his  most  valuable  notes.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  • 
original  will  thank  him  for  helping  them  over  many  a difficulty, 
and  into  a fuller  enjoyment  of  many  a favourite  passage.  If  he 
has  not  succeeded,  in  this  any  more  than  in  his  translation  of  the 
First  Part,  in  reflecting  thoroughly  the  subtler  qualities  of  his 
author’s  style,  he  is  entitled  to  a larger  measure  of  allowance,  for 
undoubtedly  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  infinitely  great^. 
We  must  regret  that  he  has  not  imposed  upon  himself,  as  a first 
condition,  the  reproduction  of  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  wher- 
ever this  was  at  all  possible.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  probably 
ha\'e  been  cured  perforce  of  a tendency  to  expansion,  by  which  the 
effect  of  many  passages  is  greatly  marred,  while  he  would  have 
given  to  us  many  strains  of  rhythmical  music  to  which  Goethe’s 
thoughts  were  set,  and  without  which  they  lose  half  their  charm. 
Here,  too,  as  in  his  translation  of  the  First  Part,  Dr.  Anster  is  apt 
to  forget  that  it  is  a drama,  and  not  a didactic  poem,  he  is  dealing 
with,  and  to  admit  turns  of  phrase  which  a genuine  dramatic  in- 
stinct would  have  led  him  to  avoid.  The  first  lines  of  his  trans- 
lation will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  opening  scene 
discovers  Faustus  “ lying  on  a fiowery  grass  plot,  weary,  restless, 
trying  to  sleep,”  surrounded  by  elves,  who  are  thus  addressed  by 
Ariel  in  song : — 

Weim  der  Bliithen  Fruhliugs-Eegen 
Ueber  alle  scliwebead  siulit, 

Wenn  der  Felder  griiner  Segen 
Allen  Erdgebomeii  blinkt, 

Kleiner  Ellen  Geistergrbsse 
Eilet  wo  sie  helfen  kann, 

Ob  er  heilig  ? ob  er  bbse  ? 

Jammert  sie  der  Unglucksmann. 

Had  Dr.  Anster  felt  strongly  by  whom  and  to  whom  this  is 
spoken,  he  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  following 
translation : — 

In  the  Spring,  soft  showers  of  blossoms 
Sink  down  over  all  the  earth  ; 

. And  the  green  fields,  a wide  blessing. 

Smile  for  all  of  mortal  birth. 

And  the  generous  little  fairies 
Haste  to  help  whom  help  they  may. 

Is  he  good  ? or  is  he  ertl  ? 

What  know  they,  or  what  care  they? 

He  is  man — he  is  unhappy  ? 

And  they  help  whom  help  they  may. 

Every  one  must  feel  how  much  is  lost  here  by  a needless  devia- 
tion from  the  text.  The  passage  is  meant  to  symbolize  the  heal- 
ing influence  of  nature  in  the  first  freshness  of  spring  upon  the 
minds  of  all  in  sorrow,  whether  that  sorrow  is  due  to  their  own 
misdeeds  or  not.  The  spirits  addressed  are  the  spirits  of  the 
Spring  5 and  Ariel,  before  calling  their  attention  to  Faust, 
where  he  lies  heart-broken  for  the  loss  of  Margaret,  re- 
minds them  of  their  special  function  to  bring  consolation  to  all 
that  are  in  trouble,  “ token,  the  spring-rain  of  blossoms  is  falling 
softly  everywhere,  token  the  blessing  of  the  green  fields  is  bright- 
ening for  all  earth’s  children.”  But,  by  altering  the  fonn  of 
the  passage,  Ariel’s  invocation  is  converted  into  a very  prosaic 
proposition,  not  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  line 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  for  which  there  is  no  waiTant 
in  the  text  or  in  poetic  probability.  For  why  should  Ariel’s 
spirits  be  assumed  to  be  indifferent  to  good  or  evil,  because  the 
sight  of  misery  impels  them  to  reheve  it  ? It  is  just  those  who 
most  love  the  good  and  the  pure,  who  feel  most  keenly  for 
human  suffering,  without  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  sufferer. 

Dr.  Anster  is  more  successful  in  dealing  with  Ariel’s  speech 
when  “ an  exceedingly  loud  noise  announces  sum’ise,”  at  whose 
approach  he  and  his  attendant  spirits,  “ who  follow  darkness  like 
a dr’eam,”  disappear : — 

Hearken  ! bark ! the  storm  of  sunrise — 

Soumting  but  to  spirits’  ears — 

As  The  Hours  fling  wide  the  portals 
Of  the  East,  and  Day  appears. 

How  the  rock-gates,  as  the  chariot 
Of  the  sun  bursts  through,  rebound ! 
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Roll  o f drum,  and  wrath  of  trumpet. 

Crashing,  clashing,  flashing  round  ; 

Unimaginable  splendour — 

Unimaginable  sound ! 

Light  is  come — and  in  the  tumult 
Sight  is  deadened — hearing  drowned ! 

This  is  all  good  with  the  exception  of  the  line  in  italics,  which  is 
a bad  substitute  for  Goethe’s  “Es  trommetet,  es  posaunet.” 
“ Wrath  of  trumpet  ” is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Darwin  school  of 
poetry,  and  “ es  trommetet  ” does  not  mean  “ roll  of  drum,”  “ trom- 
meten  ” being  an  old  form  of  the  German  word  “trompeten,”  and 
meant  by  Goethe,  we  should  say,  to  indicate  the  clear  ring  of  the 
clarion,  in  contrast  to  the  sonorous  peal  of  the  “ posaune.”  Surely 
the  music  which  heralded  the  sun  was  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  “ a 
princely  music  unbedinn’d  with  drums.” 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Anster  has 
so  often  abandoned  the  measure  of  the  original,  even  when  the 
genius  of  our  language  did  not  force  this  upon  him.  Take,  for 
example,  such  a passage  as  this,  in  which  the  verse  seems  to 
bound  with  the  exultation  of  the  speaker,  and  the  profuse  grandeur 
of  the  element  which  inspires  him : — 

Alles  1st  axis  dem  Wasser  entsprungen  r 
Alles  wil'd  duroh  das  Wasser  erhalten  ! 

Ocean,  gbnn’  uns  dein  ewiges  Walten. 

Wenn  du  nicht  Wolken  sendetest, 

Nicht  reiche  Bache  spendetest, 

Hin  und  her  rdcht  Flusse  wendetest. 

Die  Strome  nicht  vollendetest. 

Was  waren  Gebirge,  was  Ebnen  und  Welt  ? 

Du  hist’s  der  das  frischeste  Leben  erhalt. 

How  little  of  the  charm  of  these  lines  is  to  be  found  in  the  torpid 
flow  of  the  translation  ! — 

In  water  all  hath  had  its  primal  source ; 

And  water  still  keeps  all  things  in  their  course. 

Ocean,  still  round  us  let  thy  billows  proud 

Koll  in  their  strength — still  send  up  mist  and  cloud. 

If  the  rich  rivers  thou  didst  cease  to  spread. 

If  floods  no  more  were  from  thy  bounty  fed, 

And  the  thin  brooklet  died  in  its  dry  bed, 

Where  then  were  mountains — valleys  ? Where  would  be 
The  world  itself  ? Oh  ! thou  dost  stOl,  great  sea. 

Sustain  alone  the  fresh  life  of  all  things. 

Dr.  Anster  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages,  been  punished 
for  not  adhering  to  the  form  and  matter  of  his  author,  by  dropping 
do'wn  to  that  prosaic  level  which  is  intolerable  alike  to  gods  and 
men.  But  over  a work  of  such  vast  difficulty  the  most  deter- 
mined energy  must  occasionally  falter ; and,  while  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  Dr.  Anster’s  volume  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  form  a clear  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  and  general  merits  of  a work  on  which  the  great 
German’s  heart  and  brain  were  more  or  less  engaged  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  1864.* 
(^Second  Notice.') 

OF  the  four  papers  contained  in  this  volume  we  have  ali’eady 
spoken  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Mamiing’s  essay  on  “the  Possessive 
Augment  ” — that  is,  as  we  still  venture  to  think,  the  English  geni- 
tive. Among  the  others,  the  most  generally  attractive,  though  not 
the  most  profound,  in  its  subject  is  Dr.  Barnes’  Dorsetshire  Gram- 
mar and  Glossary,  ■with  a prefatory  Essay  on  what  he  calls  the  “ His- 
tory, Outspreading,  and  Bearings  of  South-W estern  English.  ” Like 
a great  many  other  things  which  we  come  across,  it  makes  us  regret 
the  little  intercourse  which  English  antiquaries,  after  all,  have  with 
one  another.  Discoveries,  theories,  arguments,  are  hidden  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  or  that  Society,  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  never  see  them.  Here  is  Dr.  Barnes, 
working  at  the  same  materials  as  Dr.  Guest,  and  coming  to  con- 
clusions which  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Dr.  Guest, 
but  he  clearly  has  not  read  Dr.  Guest’s  papers.  He  mentions  him 
only  once,  in  quoting  some  casual  remarks  of  another  speaker  after 
one  of  Dr.  Guest’s  lectures  before  the  Archaeological  Institute.  Dr. 
Barnes  is  glad  of  a single  fact  brought  forward  thus  incidentally  in 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Guest’s  views,  but  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
nothing  directly  from  Dr.  Guest  himself.  Indeed,  if  he  happens 
not  to  be  a member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  he  has  no 
means  of  doing  so,  as  he  doubtless  knows  better  than  to  trust  to 
newspaper  reports  of  Dr.  Guest  or  of  anybody  else.  If  Dr.  Barnes 
had  read  Dr.  Guest’s  exposition  of  the  wars  of  Ceawlin,  he 
could  hardly  have  wholly  passed  by  his  explanation  of  the 
Fehanleag  of  the  Chronicle.  He  adheres,  "without  remark,  to 
the  old  interpretation  which  makes  it  Eretherne,  or,  as  he 
writes  it,  Freethorn,  in  Gloucestershire.  Dr.  Guest’s  view,  which 
carries  Ceawlin  a long  way  north-west,  even  as  far  as  Uriconium, 
and  which  places  Fehanleag  a long  way  indeed  from  Fretherne,  is 
one  which  no  one  who  has  seen  it  could  pass  by  without  notice. 
Many  scholars  have  at  once  accepted  it ; those  who  do  not  accept 
it  are  doing  their  best  to  fight  against  it.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  incontestably  support  Dr.  Guest  — one  which  is  perhaps 
almost  enough  by  itself.  Dr.  Guest’s  view  at  once  explains,  what 
otherwise  seems  an  inexplicable  puzzle,  why  the  Welsh  of  Wales 
call  the  English  Saxons.  Why  the  northern  Celts  do  so  has  to  be 
explained  by  a reference  to  the  still  earlier  times  when  their  coasts 
Maduenmt  Saxone  fuso, 
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backed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  theory,  if  he  can  make  it  out,  of  a 
Saxon  settlement  in  the  extreme  north  beyond  the  Angles. 
According  to  Dr.  Guest,  though  the  Welsh  of  Wales  had  in  later 
times  most  to  do  with  the  Angles  of  Mercia,  yet  the  first  Teutons 
whom  they  came  across  were  actually  Saxons,  the  West-Saxohs  of 
Ceawlin.  This  at  once  solves  this  great  difficulty  as  well  as 
several  smaller  ones. 

According  to  Dr.  Barnes,  Dorsetshire  became  English  before 
any  part  of  Somersetshire — namely,  after  the  victory  of  Cynric  at 
Searoburh  or  Salisbury,  in  552,  while  Ceawlin  did  not  take 
Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Cirencester,  and  extend  the  West-Saxon 
frontier  to  the  Axe,  till  577.  This  last  date  seems  to  be  fully 
accepted  by  Dr.  Barnes.  And  he  apparently,  though  his  language 
is  not  very  clear,  accepts  the  frontier  of  the  Pan’et  as  fixed  by 
Cenwealh’s  victory  in  658  “ ffit  Peonnum,”  “ juxta  montem  qui 
dicitur  Pene.”  Now  the  battle  of  Pen  is  like  “ the  last  battle  of 
Caractacus.”  The  Silurian  hero  was  defeated  hard  by  an  “ arduus 
mons,”  and  divers  “ ardui  montes”  in  that  part  of  Britain  are 
crowned  with  camps  kno'wn  locally  as  “ Caer  Caradoc.”  There 
were  many  Caradocs,  and  the  great  Caradoc  may  well  have  given 
his  name  to  more  camps  than  one.  But  every  one  who  lives  on 
the  march  and  has  near  him  an  “ arduus  mons,”  especially  if  it  be 
crowned  with  a Caer  Caradoc,  naturally  maintains  that  his  Caer 
Caradoc  only  is  the  genuine  site  of  the  last  battle.  So,  as  is 
natural  in  a region  where  the  local  names  are  still  largely 
Celtic,  many  hills  in  Somersetshire  bear  the  name  of  Pen  or  Ben, 
which  is  simply  Celtic  for  “ head.”  More  than  one  of  these  may 
put  forth  its  claims  to  be  looked  on  as  the  true  site  of  Cenwealh’s 
victory.  The  one  most  commonly  accepted  is  Pen  Selwood,  on 
the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Somerset,  where  we  have  not  only  the 
“ arduus  mons,”  but  something  analogous  to  the  Caer  Caradoc — a 
place  namely  which  locally  bears  the  strange  name  of  “ Kenny 
Wilkins  Castle,”  “ Kenny  Wilkins,”  beyond  all  doubt,  being  a 
corruption  of  Cenwealh.  But  there  are  two  other  hills  called  Pen 
or  Ben  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells,  and  their  admirers  have 
also  something  to  say  for  them.  The  battle  of  Bradford  in  652 
won  the  long  strip  of  Wiltshire  which  the  Welsh  still  retained ; 
a battle  on  the  Axe  frontier,  winning  the  country  between  'the 
Axe  and  the  Parret,  follows  naturally  as  the  next  stage.  Moreover, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Wells  Pens  is  a large  mound 
known  as  Battlebury;  and  though  the  first  half  of  the  name 
cannot  be  as  old  as  Cenwealh’s  time,  the  thing  itself  may  be. 
Dr.  Barnes,  as  becomes  a Dorsetshire  man,  has  yet  another  Pen, 
which  would  bring  the  scene  of  the  victory  near  to  the  borders  of 
his  o-OTi  county.  This  is  “ Penn-Hill,  or  Pen  Domer,  four  or  five 
miles  east  of  the  river  Parret,  which  runs  do'roi  between  it  find 
Crewkerne.”  Which  of  the  many  “ montes  qui  dicuntm-  Pene” 
is  to  pass  for  the  true  Peonnas  of  the  Chronicle  is  mainly  a matter 
of  local  interest ; the  important  point,  on  which  all  seem  to  agree, 
is  that  Cenwealh’s  victory  secured  the  possession  of  the  country 
between  the  Axe  and  the  Parret,  and  that  the  Parret  long  re- 
mained a border  stream.  A border  stream  indeed  it  stiU  remains, 
it  being,  as  Dr.  Barnes  shows  at  some  length,  the  boimdary  of  two 
distinct  dialects,  the  Eastern  Somersetshire  dialect  approaching  to 
that  of  Wilts  and  Dorset — perhaps  we  might  add  Gloucester — 
while  the  Western  Somersetshire  dialect  approaches  to  that  of 
Devon.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  and  we  may  safely 
set  down  the  Eastern  speech  as  the  true  West-Saxon  or  “ South- 
Western  English  dialect”;  but  the  question  at  once  arises.  Whence 
comes  the  Devon  dialect,  the  speech  west  of  Parret  ? Dr.  Barnes 
was  at  one  time  inclined  to  recognise  a considerable  Celtic  element 
in  his  own  Dorset  dialect — a view  which  he  has  since  given  up,  and 
we  think  rightly.  Dorsetshire  was  conquered  much  too  early  for 
any  important  Welsh  element  to  remain  there.  Very  little  quarter 
was  given  by  our  forefathers  in  552,  and  the  unconquered  Welsh 
territory  to  the  west  was  open  for  fugitives  to  fly  to.  A few 
women,  a few  slaves,  may  have  been  saved,  but  not  enough 
seriously  to  affect  the  speech  of  the  conquerors.  But  beyond  the 
Parret — perhaps  we  might  say  beyond  the  Axe — the  state  of  things 
was  quite  different.  That  region  was  won,  not  by  heathens  who 
destroyed  everything  before  them,  but  by  Christian  conquerors 
who  were  satisfied  with  political  subjection.  The  laws  of  Ine 
recognise  the  existence  of  the  Welshman,  and  place  him  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  And  beside  the  increasing  civilization  of 
the  English,  the  constant  lessening  of  the  Welsh  territory  made 
it  less  and  less  easy  for  ■ the  vanquished  to  find  a place  of  refuge. 
Thus,  from  the  Parret  to  the  Land’s  End  we  have  a country  which 
has  been  gradually  Teutonized,  the  English  element,  no  doubt, 
getting  weaker  and  the  Welsh  element  stronger,  at  every  step  we 
take  westward.  Exeter  was  half  Welsh  as  late  as  the  time  of 
iEthelstan,  and  Cornwall,  as  we  all  know,  has  finally  lost  its  Celtic 
speech  only  in  quite  modern  times.  There  is  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  important  Celtic  element  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  while 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  a large  Celtic  element  in  the  Devon 
dialect.  Will  Dr.  Barnes,  or  some  other  local  philologer,  look 
carefully  into  this  matter  ? 

Dr.  Barnes  gives  some  curious  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
grammatical  distinctions  which  have  been  lost  in  the  literary 
English  stiU  linger  in  these  local  dialects.  Some  of  them  seem 
very  philosophical  indeed : — 

Whereas  Dorset  men  are  laughed  at  for  what  is  taken  as  their  misuse  of 
pronouns,  yet  the  pronouns  of  true  Dorset  are  fitted  to  one  of  the  finest 
outplannings  of  speech  tliat  I have  found. 

In  Dorset  speech,  things  are  olfmarked  into  two  classes  : — 

I.  Full  shapen  things,  or  things  to  wliich  the  Almighty  or  man  has  given 
a shape  for  an  end  ; as  a tree,  or  a tool  ; and  such  things  may  be  called  the 
Personal  Class ; as  they  have  the  pronouns  that  belong  to  man. 
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*.  TJnshapen  quantities  of  stuff,  or  stuff  not  shapen  up  into  a form  fitted 
to  an  end  ; as  water  or  dust ; and  the  class  of  such  things  may  be  called 
the  Impersonal  Class,  and  have  other  pronouns  than  those  of  the  personal 
class. 

The  personal  pronoun  of  the  personal  class  is  he,  the  objective  form  of 
which  is  en,  the  worn  foi’m  of  the  Saxon-English  he-ene,  hine,  hin,  en 
S-E.  He  araerde  hine  up. 

D.  He  reared  en  up. 

S-E.  Peter  axode  hine.  (Mark  c.  15). 

D.  Peter  axed  en. 

* * * » * 

^ch  saekt  en,  awer  ^ch  faand  en  ndt. 

D.  I sought  en  but  I vound  en  not. 

The  personal  pronoun  for  the  impersonal  class  is  it.  We  say  of  a tree 
“he’s  a-cut  down,”  “John  veil’d  en,”  but  of  water  we  should  say  “It’s 
a-dried  up.” 

Again,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  personal  class  are  thease  (hie) 
and  thih  (ille,  is),  and  for  the  impersonal  class  we  have  this  (hoc)  and  that 
(illud,  id),  so  that  we  have  four  demonstrative  pronouns  against  the  English 
two.  We  should  say 

“ Come  under  thease.  tree  by  this  water.” 

“ Tehke  up  this  dowst  in  thease  barrow.” 

“ Goo  under  thih  tree,  an’  zit  on  that  grass.” 

“ Teake  thih  pick,  an’  bring  a little  0’  that  hay.” 

If  a woman  had  a piece  of  cloth  she  might  say  “ This  cloth  is  wide  enough 
vor  thease  tehble  ; ” since,  as  long  as  it  is  unshapen  into  a table-cloth,  it  is 
impersonal ; but  as  soon  as  she  may  have  made  it  up  into  a table-cloth,  it 
belongs  to  the  personal  class  ; and  then  we  should  say  of  it : — 

Thease  or  thih  cloth  do  belong  to 
thease  or  thih  teable. 

If  a right-speaking  Dorset  man  was  to  say  “ thease  stwone  ” I should 
understand  he  meant  a whole  shapen  stone,  whereas  “ fAis  stwone  ” would 
mean  a lot  of  broken  stone. 

Of  a brick  bat  he  would  say  “ Tekke  en  up,” 

Of  a lot  of  brick-rubbish,  “ Teake  it  up.” 

“ Thih  ground  ” would  mean  a field,  but 
“ That  ground  ” a piece  of  ground. 

Here  is  anotlier  instance  whicii,  to  our  taste,  is  better  still ; — 

When  a pronoun  in  an  oblique  case  is  emphatical,  it  is  given  in  its 
nominative  shape  instead  of  its  objective  case.  We  should  say,  unemphati- 
cally,  “ Gi’e  me  the  pick,”  or  “ Gi’e  en  the  knife,”  or  “ Gi’e  us  the  wheat,”  or 
“ Gi’e  em  their  money ; ” but  emphatically,  “ Gi’e  the  money  to  I,  not  he 
or  “ to  we,”  not  “ to  they.”  This  is  an  analogous  substitution  to  that  of  the 
emphatical  dative  case  for  the  nominative  in  French ; as  “ Je  n’irai  pas,  moi;” 
“ I shall  not  go.” 

This  usage  is  certainly  not  distinctive  of  Dorsetshire,  but  we  suspect 
that  it  is  distinctively  West-Saxon,  which  is  enough  for  Dr. 
Barnes’  purpose. 

The  sign  of  the  past  participle,  originally  ge,  as  in  German,  and 
then  y or  i,  as  yclept  and  the  like,  is  preserved  in  Dorset  in  the 
form  of  a.  “He’ve  alosl  his  hatchet.”  This  form  however  must 
have  a tendency  to  get  confounded  with  another,  “He’s  a-makmg 
of  it,”  and  the  like — ^the  old  gerund  or  verbal  noun,  properly  “ on 
making.”  Dr.  Barnes  gives  some  very  fine  strong  forms  of  the 
aorist,  as  crope  and  scrope ; we  beg  to  add  another,  namely  shroke 
from  shriek. 

From  Dr.  Barnes’  Dorset  Dialect  to  Mr.  Stokes’  Cornish  Mys- 
tery the  transition  is  not  very  violent ; both  at  least  may  be  made 
to  come  in  at  difierent  points  as  illustrations  of  the  same  long 
history.  As  a monument  of  the  Cornish  language,  the  Creation 
of  the  World  appeals  only  to  the  small  class  of  Celtic  scholars, 
but,  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Stokes  has  given  it  us,  it  may  claim 
a wider  interest.  It  is  a specimen  of  one  of  those  religious  dramas 
of  interminable  length,  the  acting  of  which  took  several  days,  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in  vast  out-door  theatres, 
the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  by  the  curious  among  the  other 
antiquities  of  Cornwall.  The  exhibition  must  have  been  of  essen- 
tially the  same  kind  as  the  miracle-play  in  Tyrol  which  attracted 
several  English  visitors  some  years  back.  Modern  English  taste 
would  see  nothing  but  profanity  in  dramatic  representations  in 
which  the  holiest  personages  of  our  faith  are  freely  introduced  speak- 
ing and  acting.  But  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  further  absent 
than  profanity  from  the  minds  either  of  Tyrolese  or  of  Cornish- 
men.  A play  of  this  kind  is  intended,  if  not  strictly  as  an  act  of 
devotion,  at  any  rate  as  a means  of  edification,  much  as  Handel 
hoped  people  would  be  the  better  for  his  “ Sacred  Oratorio.”  The 
present  mystery  includes  more  than  it  promises — namely,  not  only 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  but  the  whole  history,  scriptural  and 
legendary,  from  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  to  the  Flood.  The  stage 
du’ections  are  in  English.  Here  is  the  description  of  War  in 
Heaven : — 

Let  them  fight  w**!  swordis  and  in  the  end  Lueyfer  voydeth  & goeth 
downe  to  hell  apareled  fowle  w‘*>  fyre  about  hem  turning  to  heU  and  every 
degre  of  devylls  of  lether  & spiiytis  on  cordis  runing  into  y”  playne  and  so 
remayne  ther,  9 angells  after  Lueyfer  goeth  to  hell. 

Everything,  the  Creation,  the  making  of  Woman,  the  Fall, 
the  murder  of  Abel,  the  deaths  of  Adam  and  Cain,  the  latter  by 
the  hand  of  Lamech,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  the  preaching  of 
Noah,  all  come  in.  The  naming  of  the  animals  by  Adam  has 
some  curious  touches : — 

God  the  father. 

Adam,  behold  the  fishes, 

Birds  in  air  and  beasts, 

Likewise  in  land  and  sea. 

Give  to  them  their  names  : 

They  will  come  to  thy  command. 

But  do  not  abash  (?)  them  in  any  way. 

Adam. 

I name  thee  Cow,  and  Bull : 

AU  the  cattle  separately  (?) 

Their  names  let  them  take.  , 


Hor.se  and  Mare  and  A.ss, 

Dog  and  Cat  and  Mou.se, 

Divers  Bird.s  and  Serpents. 

I give  names  to  the  Fishes, 

Breams  (?)  Gurnets  and  Eels, 

1 will  reckon  them  all  distinctly. 

In  the  stage  directions  we  have — 

A fyne  serpent  made  w'**  a virgin  face  and  yolowe  heare  upon  her  head, 

and 

Let  the  serpent  apeare  and  also  gees  and  hennes. 

Mr.  Stokes  says  in  his  Preface : — 

Passing  from  the  language  to  the  subject  matter  we  may  remark  that  the 
author  imitates  and  often  copies  the  orcl/nu/e  called  “ Origo  Mundi,”  which 
stands  first  in  Mr.  Norris’s  Corm's/t  Drama.  Some  parts,  however,  are  hLs 
own  ; for  example,  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels,  Cain’s  death,  Enoch’s 
translation,  Seth’s  prophecy  and  erection  of  the  pillars.  Who  the  author 
was  remains  uncertain.  The  William  Jordan  mentioned  at  the  end  may 
well  have  been  only  the  transcriber,  and  the  occurrence  in  the  stage-direc- 
tions of  such  forms  as  sortis,  beastis,  garmentis,  every  ch-on  “ every  one  ” and 
car[f\eth  “they  carry”  seems  to  indicate  a date  jirior  to  1611,  when  Jordan 
completed  his  manuscript.  The  author’s  mention  of  limbo,  too,  may  tend  to 
show  that  the  play  was  composed  before  the  lleformation. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt,  either  philological  or  theolo- 
gical, that  the  play  is  of  earlier  date  than  1611.  The  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Stokes  may  easily  be  supported  by  others.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  could  hardly  have  been  written  since  the  Kefor- 
mation.  After  the  murder  of  Cain,  Adam  says — • 

Therefore  after  this 

Chastely  we  shall  live  together. 

And  carnal  jo3'  in  this  world 
We  will  together  denj’-  (us). 

By  the  wish  of  the  Father  of  Mercy  , 

but  God  forbids  the  resolve — 

Adam,  thou  shalt  not  thus 
Live  in  that  same  order. 

Thj'  seed  will  increase 
Without  number  to  count : 

Thus  it  is  appointed. 

Thou  shalt  have  a son  born 

Of  thy  body  surely — do  not  doubt— 

He  shall  be  like  to  thee, 

Man  cannot  be  liker. 

And  by  me  he  shall  be  loved. 

And  again,  Seth  is  admitted  to  a view  of  Paradise  and,  as  the 
stage  direction  says — 

Ther  he  vyseth  all  thingis.  and  seeth  ij  trees  and  in  the  one  tree,  syttetli 
mary  the  virgjm  & in  her  lappe  her  son  jesus  in  the  tope  of  the  tree  of  IjT, 
and  in  the  other  tree  y®  serpent  w<=''  caused  Eva  to  eat  the  appell. 

And  Seth  himself  says — 

I see  a goodly  tree. 

And  its  top  full  high  above — 

Even  to  heaven  it  is  growing. 

And  its  roots  to  the  ground  below 
Are  a-running  full  loyally, 

.Even  to  hell,  a pit  full  strong. 

And  there  my  brother  Cain, 

I see  him  in  great  pain. 

And  in  trouble,  so  that  there  is  woe  to  him. 

And  in  (the)  top  of  the  same  tree 
I see  a sweet  maiden, 

A-sitting  very  certainly. 

And  in  her  bosom  a fair  child, 

, As  seemeth  to  me  so. 

These  passages  do  not  directly  contradict  any  Protestant  dogma, 
but  they  are  much  more  in  the  natural  vein  of  an  ante-Keforma- 
tion  poet.  The  whole  diction  too  of  the  stage  directions  is  earlier 
than  1 6 1 1 . 

Dr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Stokes  have  left  us  hardly  any  space  for 
Mr.  Francis  Newman  and  the  Iguvine  Tables.  We  have  only 
room  to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Newman’s  inti?rpretation  be  correct,  their 
whole  interest  is  philological,  unless  there  be  any  class  of  students 
specially  given  to  the  antiquities  of  old  Italian  worship.  Political 
information  there  is  none ; it  is  even  tantalizing  to  see  headings 
about  the  “ Amphictionic  Sacrifice,”  and  the  office  of  the  “ Dic- 
tator,” without  their  giving  us  the  least  scraps  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Umbrian  League. 


TEN  DAYS  IN  A FRENCH  PARSONAGE.* 

TDUNCH'S  pet  Frenchman,  who  walks  up  and  down  Fleet 
Street  meditating  on  the  glory  of  France,  has  met  with  his 
match.  Mr.  Musgrave  walks  up  and  down  the  world  only  to  find 
new  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  the  John-Bull  and  Eule-Britannia 
creed,  of  which  he  is  almost  a fossil  hierophant.  Uncomplimentary 
critics  call  this  sort  of  thing  spread-eagle-ism.  It  is  certainly 
rather  silly,  and  has  been  mischievous  enough  in  its  time,  but  it 
is  now  a very  harmless  evil  at  most ; perhaps  we  are  even 
becoming  too  cosmopolitan,  and  want  a little  make-weight  on  the 
other  side.  Any  one  who  is  in  danger  of  getting  continentalized 
should  study  Mr.  Musgrave.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  con- 
siderably outshines  his  prototype.  It  never  occuived  to  the 
Frenchman  to  press  the  passing  drayman  or  baker’s-boy  into  the 

* Ten  Days  in  a French  Parsonage,  in  the  Summer  of  1863.  By  George 

Musgrave,  M.A.,  M.R.I.,  Author  of  “ Bj--roads  and  Battle-fields,”  “ A Pil- 
grimage into  Dauphine,”  “ Rambles  in  N'ormandy,”  “ The  Parson,  Pen,  and 
Pencil,”  “Viator  Verax  on  Continental  Excursions,”  &c.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston.  1864. 
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service,  and  make  him  “ assist  ” at  the  mental  glorification  of 
La  Belle  France.  But  Mr.  Musgrave  imports  his  Frenchman,  trots 
him  up  and  down  London,  from  the  dingy  purlieus  of  the 
Borough,  and  the  substantial  if  not  very  aesthetic  lions  of  the 
City — Newgate,  Smithfield,  the  Charter  House,  the  Mansion 
House,  &c. — to  the West  End”  of  Cockneydom,  Soho  Square 
and  Regent  Street.  Then,  nbt  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  friend  with 
too  much  splendour  at  once,  he  takes  him  down  into  the  country, 
gives  him  a mild  course  of  school-feasts  and  archery-meetings, 
and  brings  him  up  to  town  again  for  the  grand  cotip  de  theatre — 
the  Clubs,  “ Mr.  Holford’s  palatial  residence,”  the  Marble  Arch, 
the  Great  Western  Station,  ^‘Paddington  with  its  fourteen 
squares,”  Westbourne  Termce,  “the  three  himdred  and  fifty  or 
sixty  houses  of  which  represent  nearly  a million  and  a half  of 
yearly  income,”  and  finally  Belgravia,  where  the  climax  of  arith- 
metical magnificence  is  attained,  and  “ that  sum  may  be  multiplied 
by  three.” 

The  cicerone  is  most  fortunate  in  his  victim.  The  French 
abbe  comes  ready  primed  for  a royal  salute  of  Anglomania.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours’  journey  on  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  he  has  discovered  “ cities,  cathedrals,  castles,  fortresses, 
palaces,  parks  (‘  absolute  domains  ’),  rivers,  valleys,  orchards, 
gardens  (‘  et  les  houhlotis ! ’ the  hops),  all  the  triumphs  of  agri- 
culture and  architecture  in  one  journey.”  Every-day  travellers 
on  that  line  will  be  a good  deal  puzzled  if  they  try  to  verify  this 
catalogue  in  pretty  but  prosaic  Kent.  Once  in  London,  the 
visitor’s  heroics  are  superb.  The  Parks — “ why  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  a child’s  play-ground  in  comparison.  What 
wealth,  what  style,  what  easy  and  elegant  independence!  and 
such  healthy  complexions  and  superb  costumes ! what  elegant, 
handsome  young  men  were  promenading  alongside  — young 
milords!”  At  the  Botanical  Gardens,  “the  stature  of  our 
women  struck  him  most  forcibly,  and  the  peculiar  clearness  of 
their  complexion.  Compared  with  the  French,  their  tallness 
seemed  heroique,  it  was  mayniJiqueB  Greenwich  was  “ the  pala- 
tial home  of  the  old  sailors,  each  of  whom  he  supposed  had  looked 
forward  to  its  shelter  and  comfort  while  contending  in  the  battle 
and  the  storm” — a sort  of  forecastle  peerage  and  Westminster 
Abbey  all  in  one.  It  was  lucky  that  difficulties  of  language  saved 
him  from  hearing  the  de  facto  commentaries  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  naval  Paradise.  The  Clubs  “ dumbfound  ” the  Abbd.  The 
Bedfordshire  chawbacons  are  a sort  of  bucolic  princes  compared 
with  his  own  unhappy  little  proprietaires.  When  the  company  at 
an  archery  luncheon  rise  to  say  grace — Cest  etonnant!^  c'est  char- 
mant ! quelle  nation  ! Je  ferai  rapport  de  cela  a mon  Eveque ; and 
the  description  of  a “ zool.  a-year  rented  house,”  from  its  “hand- 
some porch  of  entry  ” down  to  the  “ tastefully  designed  scrapers,” 
is  simply  beyond  quotation. 

Fox  wondered  whether  anybody  ever  really  was  as  wise  as  Thur- 
low  looked,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  any  foreigner 
was  ever  as  placidly  silly  as  the  (we  hope)  imaginary  Frenchman 
of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  book.  But  there  is  a sort  of  simplicity  of 
diction  about  the  Continental  English  of  all  this  that  makes  one 
almost  think  that  the  Doyen  Cure  of  Varennes  is  real  flesh  and 
blood  after  all.  Perhaps  the  speeches  have  been  a little  coloured, 
just  as  enthusiastic  young  barristers  report  their  first  argument  in 
Court  to  the  family  circle,  or  enthusiastic  young  curates  relate  im- 
provised speeches  of  ideal  old  women  in  impossible  parishes  ; they 
fully  believe  it  all  happened,  though  happily  nothing  so  absurd 
ever  actually  came  to  pass.  Our  Anglomaniac  author  in  like 
manner  has  perhaps  idealized  the  Frenchman  ; but  we  fancy  there 
really  is,  somewhere  in  Argonne,  the  simple-minded  man  who  has 
been  made  to  stand  godfather  to  all  this  mass  of  patriotic 
boimce.  It  should  hardly  have  been  reproduced,  however.  The 
English  taste  is  scarcely,  as  yet,  so  Americanized  as  to  take  kindly 
to  this  crapulous  over-feasting  of  self-laudation.  After  all  this 
very  ideal  talk,  we  confess  that  we  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
book  was  not  a novel,  or  a small  Gulliver,  and  whether  Mr.  Mus- 
grave himself  was  not  .more  or  less  a mythical  person.  In  truth, 
there  are  a good  many  elements  of  the  unhistorical  about  him.  He 
is  a clergyman,  but  with  no  known  cure.  He  was  once  curate  of 
Marylebone,  but  remembers  nothing  about  it  except  the  livery  of 
the  charity  children.  , He  is  lord  of  a manor ; but  the  heroes  of 
comedy  are  lords  of  any  amount  of  chateaux  en  Espagne.  He  is 
brother  (see  Dedication)  to  a justice  of  the  peace  j but  this  is 
only  in  keeping  with  the  Rule-Britannia  role  throughout. 
Veracious  Mr.  Crockford  comes  to  our  aid,  or  we  should  have  put 
him  down  for  a nom  de  plume.  As  it  is,  we  take  him  simply  to 
be  a genial  country  gentleman,  mx  emeritus  pastor,  has  a weak- 
ness for  easy  travel  and  mild  talk,  a good  old  Tory  of  the 
pleasantest  type,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  claret  and  other  harm- 
less liquids. 

If  we  are  mistaken,  our  author  must  put  it  down  to  his  own 
huge  practical  mistake  in  the  first  200  pages  of  his  book.  When 
he  emerges  out  of  England  and  insular  self-sufficiency,  he  is  a 
plain-spoken,  sensible,  intelligent  man,  with  an  eye  for  minute 
observation,  and  a faculty  for  exact  and  graphic  description,  which 
are  not  often  met  with.  Had  the  book  been  limited  to  one  volume, 
and  had  the  reverend  author  stuck  to  his  text  and  confined  himself 
to  an  account  of  his  “ ten  days  in  a French  parsonage,”  without 
the  wild  panegyrics  of  the  Frenchman  in  England,  and  the  dreary 
excursus  about  the  capture  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes  (a  story 
which  Mr.  Musgrave  unaccountably  supposes  to  be  something 
entirely  unknown  to  the  untravelled  public),  it  would  have  been 
aniong  the  most  readable  of  the  travel-books  we  have  lately  met 
with.  The  forest  of  Ai-gonne  is  almost  an  rmtrodden  land  to 


tourists;  and  of  the  domestic  economy  of  a French  parsonage 
most  of  us  have  scarcely  as  accurate  an  idea  as  we  have  of  a 
Maori  pah.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  district  are  excel- 
lently given,  and  the  clerical  menage  is  set  before  us  with  the 
fidelity  of  a Dutch  painter’s  interior.  And  very  satisfac- 
tory it  is.  We  are  to  fancy  “ a roomy,  well-proportioned, 
stone-built,  square  dwelling-house,  with  two  prolific  green- 
gage trees  in  the  court,  and  au  apricot  trellised  against  its 
east  wall ; a parloir  and  dining-room,  each  1 9 feet  by  1 7,  and 
12  high;  the  former  with  a handsome  parquet  fioor,  and  fur- 
nished with  statuettes,  tazzas,  and  very  fine  engravings;  the  latter 
with  a rather  splendid  service  of  plate,  and  a clock  of  wonderful 
vocal  powers ; bed-rooms  with  eider-down  feathers  in  vast  silk 
cases,  and  a couple  of  studies  (it  would  be  profane  to  call  them 
boudoirs)  attached  to  each ; capital  kitchens,  and  a noble  wine- 
cellar,”  with  “five  barrels,  containing  fifty-four  gallons  each, 
of  Burgundy  wine ; three  of  Bordeaux ; besides  binns  of  cham- 
pagne from  Moet,  and  certain  tiers  of  Chablais  and  white 
and  red  Verdun  vintages.”  All  this,  with  corresponding  gar- 
dens, &c.,  makes  as  comfortable  a picture  of  clerical  feli- 
city as  one  can  desire.  The  host,  it  is  true,  possesses  some 
zool.  a year  in  addition  to  the  government  pay  of  the  ordi- 
nary parish  priest  (52^.  per  annum),  and  this  income,  in  a very 
cheap  country,  is  tolerable  enough.  We  can  imagine  the  half- 
admiring,  half-envious  eyes  with  which  many  an  English  rector 
will  read  the  record  of  Cure  Gand’s  cheap  magnificence.  The 
ordinary  lot,  however,  of  the  parish  priest  is  hard.  Meat  once 
a week  is  about  as  much  as  he  can  afford,  and  lucky  is  the 
vicaire,  or  curate,  who  is  domiciled  with  a cure  like  that  of 
Varennes.  But  he  is  separated  from  the  world  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  passes  ten  years  or  more  at  the  Petit  Seminaire 
and  Grand  Seminaire  in  succession;  then  becomes  sub-deacon, 
deacon,  priest,  and,  as  English  people  would  compassionately  say, 
“ has  never  known  any  better.”  His  course  through  life,  more- 
over, is  not  at  all  sure  to  run  smoothly.  Accidents  will  happen, 
even  to  a youth  so  entirely  broken  in  as  the  French  vicaire,  and, 
however  our  English  junior  clergy  may  grumble  at  their  lot,  we 
seriously  doubt  whether  they  would  like,  on  the  whole,  to  exchange 
their  independence  for  a regime  of  which  the  following  is  a sample. 
A yoimg  priest  has  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  insubordination, 
and  has  just  returned  from  his  “ penance  ” among  the  Trappists 
at  Mortagne ; — 

The  penitent  had  been  having,  as  we  say,  a good  wash.  From  head  to 
foot  he  had  been  scrubbing,  and  soaping,  and  dry-rubbing,  and  shaving,  and, 
as  if  he  deemed  cleanliness  to  be  next  to  godliness,  he  was  brushing  down 
his  cassock  and  polishing  his  silver  shoe-buckles  up  to  the  moment  of 
hearing  my  host’s  cordial  salutation,  “ Eh  bien ! Christophe  ! Comment  va- 
t-il  ? ” Fie  was  a tall  young  man  of  rather  florid  complexion,  gaunt,  bony, 
and  of  what  we  call  wiiy  construction,  with  very  hollow  cheeks,  and  poor- 
looking hair,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  fatigue,  weariness,  and  care. 
He  had  just  been  summoned  to  Verdun  by  the  Bishop,  to  be  inducted  to  a 
benefice.  The  Bishop  seemed  intent,  he  said,  on  setting  him  to  work  with 
all  speed,  and  on  facilitating  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  all  which  implied 
gi'eat  benevolence ; “ but,”  said  he,  “ what  could  induce  him  to  send  me  into 
that  Bastille,  that  horrible  den  ?”  Why  the  austerities  of  those  Trappists 
were  ten  times  more  intolerable  than  the  sharpest  penance  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Figurez-vous  done  ! we  were  compelled  to  litter  like  wild  beasts, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  us,  in  one  long  dormitory,  bedded  on  straw.  We 
were  forbidden  to  wear  any  night-dress.  We  lay  in  our  lairs  la  ;mWs,  or 
rather  in  impuris,  naturalibus ; and,  what  was  worse,  we  'were  debarred  any 
water  to  wash  our  bodies.  F’or  four  days  I ate  black  bread  only  ; the  diet 
was  so  coarse  and  repulsive  that  I dreaded  the  sight  even  of  our  pro- 
visions. We  were  summoned,  I know  not  how  often,  but  always  annoyingly, 
to  masses,  and  early  and  late  chapel  attendance,  and  then  sent  into  solitude 
for  meditation.  ...  I really  know  not  what  was  most  detestable,  the 
physical  or  the  moral  sufferings  in  that  beastly  barrack  1 

It  did  not  seem  to  strike  the  Dean  of  Varennes  at  all  in  the  same 
light ; two  months  of  this  regimen  could  not  hurt  him,  and  would 
probahly  do  him  good  for  life : — 

“ He  is  well  out  of  it,”  said  he.  It  was  competent  for  the  Bishop  to  have 
detained  him  dans  cede  galire  for  a much  longer  period.  Gossuet  of  Kheims 
would  have  confined  him  in  that  den,  as  he  calls  it,  for  half  a year. 

Mr.  Musgrave  supposes  that  “ these  sentences,  imposing  hitter 
mortification  of  the  fiesh  and  spirit,  work  well.  Dearth,  dirt,  and 
deprivations,  heat  and  nakedness,  silence  and  ennui,  and  gnashing 
of  the  uncleaned  teeth  in  solitude,  are  sharp  torments,  and  would 
soon  convert  any  contumacious  divine  into  ” the  desired  docility. 
Possibly  Mr.  Musgrave  is  not  entirely  in  earnest.  We  entirely 
doubt  his  desire  to  be  “ converted  ” by  any  such  means  into  any- 
thing whatever.  And  we  confess  small  faith  in  the  efiectiveuess 
of  such  an  apparatus  for  producing  anything  but  over-grown  babies, 
spiritual  and  other.  Still,  our  author  assures  us,  after  an  ex- 
perience ol  France  extending  through  more  than  one  generation, 
that  the  system  is  fairly  successful.  Perhaps  bystanders  may  explain 
the  faci  by  the  reflection  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  babyhood 
of  French  religion  and  French  politics  are  made  to  fit  pretty 
acem-ately  into  each  other.  Anyhow,  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
exclusively  feminine  direction  that  the  Dean’s  sermons  take ; at  the 
surprise  with  which  he  hears  of  anything  so  robust  (or,  as  he 
thinks  it,  so  semi-heathenish)  as  a clergyman’s  visiting  his  people, 
instead  of  waiting  at  home,  or  in  the  confessional,  while  they  visit 
him ; and  at  his  scarcely  expecting  to  meet  the  men  of  his  flock, 
except  at  dinner,  or  in  church  on  fete-days. 

A very  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  book  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  his  visits  to  schools,  both  the  public  Lycees  and  the 
Gooy ent  pensionnats ; and  though  his  reports  are  little  more  'than 
casual  j ottings-down  compared  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  elaborate  recension 
of  the  system,  they  contain  a good  many  bits  of  shrewd  observation 
and  quiet  practical  hints  which  “ the  grand  style  ” now  and  then 
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oveiioots.  We  must  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves  for  parti- 
culars, with  the  promise  that  they  will  be  found  unusually  in- 
teresting. We  extract  an  excellent  story  (English,  however,  not 
French)  which  conveys  a lesson  that  is  not  attended  to  so  well  as 
it  might  be : — 

WorJ-of-moiith  instruction  demands  great  care  and  judgment.  Grave 
and  earnest  catechists  have  every  reason  for  using  great  plainness  of  speech 
and  for  avoiding  phraseology  which,  if  it  bo  sanctimonious  and  non-natural 
to  the  young  sense,  may  defeat  its  own  end  in  creating  misapprehension  of  a 
most  undesirable  character.  A staunch  educationist  related  to  me,  not  long 
since,  a circumstance  quite  in  point.  lie  was  present  in  a Sunday-school 
whero'a  clergyman,  having  called  up  a class  of  girls  and  hoys,  began  with 
one  of  the  former  in  these  words — “ My  dear  child,  tell  mo  who  made  j'oixr 
vile  body  ? ” We  well  know,  of  course,  'what  he  expected  the  girl  to  say  in 
reply,  but  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  her  immediate  answer.  She  had 
not  any  conception  of  the  question  applying  to  anything  beyond  her  actual 
appearance,  and,  dropping  a quick  curtsey,  replied,  “Please,  Sir,  mother 
made  the  body,  but  I made  the  skirt.” 

A capital  story,  but  in  such  a wordy  setting  that  we  are  not  (juite 
clear  whether  the  proprietor  sees-tlie  whole  force  of  his  own  joke. 
When  Mr.  Musgrave  is  didactic,  he  totters  on  the  verge  of 
twaddle ; but  when  he  forgets  the  teacher  in  native  honhommie, 
he  twinkles  a shrewd  apophthegm  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
that  makes  you  marvel  at  the  contrast.  We  wish,  however,  when 
he  writes  again,  that  he  would  discard  the  philosopher,  or  Solomon- 
in-gaiters,  or  whatever  it  is  that  sits  so  frowsily  upon  him,  and 
give  us  the  genial  English  gentleman  with  a pair  of  very  open 
eyes  and  an  epigrammatic  tongue  of  very  considerable  force, 
without  the  leading-strings  that  he  thinks  it  decorous  to  impose 
upon  himself.  He  has  a capacity  for  minute  observation  which  we 
have  not  often  seen  equalled,  and  this  is  very  high  praise. 


SOUTHERN  INDEPENDENCE  AND  NORTHERN  LIBERTY.* 

European  observers  have  long  wondered  at  the  sanguine 
hopes  and  eager  credulity  of  the  Americans  of  the  Northern 
States  — wondered  to  see  the  teachings  of  common  sense 
and  the  warnings  of  experience  alike  set  at  nought,  and  expecta- 
tions confidently  entertained  of  which  results  seem  to  unexcited 
spectators  simply  impossible.  Oim  Transatlantic  cousins  have 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  course  of  human  nature  would  run  in 
new  channels  in  the  Western  hemisphere;  that  amity  and 
good-will  might  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
a Union  resting  on  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  a multitude 
of  independent  democracies  re-established  by  the  victory  of 
some  over  the  rest.  They  have  apparently  thought  that 
such  a conquest  as  the  greatest  military  Empires  have  never 
ventured  to  attempt  might  be  achieved  by  the  least  warlike 
of  Republics,  and  that,  such  conquest  acconiplished,  it  would 
leave  behind  it  none  of  that  rankling  animosity,  that  incur- 
able bitterness  of  feeling,  which  has  in  all  other  cases  resulted, 
not  only  from  the  subjugation,  but  even  from  the  humiliation, 
of  a proud  and  high-spirited  people.  And  they  have  so  firmly 
cherished  these  ideas  themselves  as  to  accuse  of  ill-will,  injustice, 
and  obstinate  prejudice  those  to  whom  such  hopes  appeared  alto- 
gether chimerical.  They  have  resented  as  a wanton  insult,  a proof 
of  unscrupulous  malevolence,  the  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  judge 
the  prospects  of  America  by  the  past  experience  of  Europe,  to 
believe  that  what  has  been  is  likely  again  to  be,  and  that  the  in- 
variable com'se  of  political  events  is  not  likely  to  be,  for  the  first 
time,  reversed  in  the  issue  of  the  present  struggle  between  North 
and  South.  The  Americans  and  their  critics  have  utterly  failed  to 
understand  each  other.  We  have  set  down  as  evidence  of  simple 
political  insanity  their  confident  expectation  of  results  at  variance 
alike  with  historical  experience  and  with  the  tendencies  of 
human  natm’e.  We  have  reckoned  it  mere  madness  to  believe  that 
the  South,  with  its  enormous  area,  its  impassable  forests,  its 
determined  population,  could  be  thoroughly  subdued  by  any  in- 
vader, or  that  the  subjugation  of  the  South  could  be  otherwise 
than  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a Union  of  which  local  self- 
government  and  popular  sovereignty  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. The  Americans  have  been  so  confident  in  the  destiny  of 
the  Union  that  they  have  been  incapable  of  understanding  an 
honest  and  impartial  disbelief  in  its  renewal.  They  have  been  so 
confident  in  their  own  wisdom,  power,  and  patriotism,  that  they 
have  treated  the  idea  of  a permanent  overthrow  of  their  liberties 
by  the  encroachments  of  that  temporary  despotism  which  the  war 
has  created  as  the  wild  and  empty  dream  of  impotent  malevolence. 
We,  knowing  history  better  than  we  know  America,  have  perhaps 
been  too  reliant  on  the  lessons  of  experience.  They,  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  any  history  but  their  own,  have  been  blind 
to  dangers  which,  however  old  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  are 
so  new  and  unforeseen  as  to  seem  incredible  to  them. 

An  American  criticism  of  the  popular  American  view,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  anticipation  of  the  election  of  a President, 
may  have  some  value  for  the  North,  and  has  much  interest  for 
Englishmen.  It  is  natui'al  that,  while  the  dominant  faction  is 
blinded  by  the  pleasure  of  domination  to  the  peril  of  enslavement, 
the  party  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  trodden  under 
the  heel  of  despotism  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the  critical  situation 
of  their  country,  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  the  autocracy 
of  a Chief  Magistrate,  and  striving  for  an  end  which  seems 
likely  to  perpetuate  the  tyranny  by  protracting  indefinitely  the 
necessity-  by  which  it  is  excused.  The  Future  is  an  appeal, 

* The  Future.  A Political  Essay.  By  Montgomeiy  H.  Throop.  New 
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by  a moderate  member  of  the  old  Unioni.st  or  Conservative  par^,  so 
strangely  known  as  Democratic,  to  the  common  sense  of  the  North 
against  the  policy  at  present  avowed  and  acted  on  by  the  President 
and  his  supporters ; and  it  embodies  in  clear  and  forcible  language, 
and  enforces  by  arguments  adapted  to  the  American  stand-point, 
the  view  which  from  the  first  has  been  entertained  by  those  in 
this  country  whose  prejudices  have  not  bound  them  too  closely 
to  either  side  in  the  quarrel.  The  author  accepts  the  current 
belief  of  his  countrymen  that  they  will  conquer  the  South  ; that, 
after  no  matter  what  sacrifices,  after  a slaughter  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  calculate  the  amount,  the  Confederate  armies 
will  be  annihilated,  the  Confederate  Government  crushed,  and  the 
seceded  States  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  the  North.  What,  he 
asks,  can  you  do  with  them  ? How  can  you  reconstruct  the 
Union,  with  eleven  members  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  independence,  who  hate  it  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  as  men  must  hate  it  who  are  treated  in  its  name  as  you  are 
treating  the  Southerners  ? Or,  if  you  deprive  these  States  of  their 
liberties,  and  hold  them  in  subjection,  either  avowedly  as  Terri- 
tories, or  virtually  by  disfranchising  the  mass  of  their  citizens, 
how  can  you  hope  to  retain  your  own  liberties  ? These  questions 
are  pressed  home  with  great  clearness  of  thought  and  vigour  of 
reasoning  in  a series  of  well-considered  arguments,  and  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful  reader,  whatever  his  politics, 
with  gi-ave  doubts  as  to  the  efl'ect  of  victory  upon  the  domestic 
liberties  of  the  North. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  war,  we  learn  at  once  how 
it  is  that  a people  naturally  so  shrewd  and  so  well-trained  in 
politics  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  power  as  those  of  the  Northern 
States  should  have  come  to  entertain  expectations  and  to  prosecute 
objects  which  to  us  savour  almost  of  political  delirium.  Had 
they  entertained  these  view's  and  entered  on  the  pm’suit  of  these 
objects  while  in  possession  of  wtheir  sober  senses,  we  might  feel 
that  their  aims  could  hardly  be  so  irrational  as  they  appear  to 
us.  But  the  fact  is  that,  while  they  retained  their  senses, 
they  repudiated  such  aims  as  strongly  as  we  condemn 
them.  When  the  war  began,  no  one  in  the  North  dreamed 
of  conquering  the  Southern  people,  and  bringing  them,  after 
a long  and  desperate  war — after-  horrible  wrongs  inflicted  and 
endured,  after  the  perpetration  of  crimes  that  could  never  be 
forgiven,  and  the  enactment  of  horrors  never  to  be  forgotten — back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Union.  In  his  address  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Seward  vehemently  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 
He  instructed  his  diplomatic  agents  to  point  out  that  the  idea  of 
subjugation  was  inconsistent  -with  the  very  principle  of  a Federal 
Union,  and  to  assure  the  Courts  to  which  they  were  accredited 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  notion  of  attempting  that 
preposterous  enormity.  The.  North  went  to  war  to  emancipate 
from  military  despotism  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
were  assumed  to  be  Unionists  at  heart,  and  only  intimidated  by  the 
violence  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy  whose  bidding  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  obey.  True,  this  notion  was  completely  un- 
soimd.  There  was  no  Union  party  in  the  South,  no  military 
despotism,  and  the  “ slaveholding  aristocracy  ” were  the  most 
reluctant  of  Secessionists.  But  the  North,  which  had  so  long 
believed  in  “mean  whites”  and  the  other  figments  of  Abohtionist 
tale- writers — which  talked,  like  Professor  Cairnes,  of  345,000 
slaveholders  in  a population  of  8,000,000,  forgetting  that  these 
345,000  with  their  families  constituted  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  Southern  people — which,  in  a word,  derived  its  knowledge 
of  Southern  society  from  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  was  known  at  Exeter  Hall  — 
might  not  irrationally  believe  in  these  things;  and  believing 
them,  it  acted  consistently  in  going  to  war.  Perhaps,  if  M'DowaU 
had  conquered  at  Bull’s  Run,  if  President  Davis  had  been  driven 
from  Richmond,  if  Charleston  had  fallen  a prey  to  the  stratagem 
which  was  defeated  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
new  Confederacy  might  have  been  dissolved  by  these  disasters, 
coming  ere  yet  it  was  well  consolidated,  and  the  States,  one  by 
one,  might  have  slunk  back  into  the  Union.  According,  then,  to 
the  belief  of  the  North — a belief  not  in  itself  iiTational — the 
intention  with  which  the  war  was  commenced  was  reasonable  and 
feasible  enough.  It  was  either  to  liberate  Union  feeling  in  the 
South,  or  at  worst  to  coerce  the  seceding  States  by  a sharp 
demonstration  of  their  helplessness.  Then  they  were  to  come 
back  in  full  possession  of  their  rights,  and  all  was  to  go  on  as 
heretofore,  except  that  Southern  conceit  woidd  have  received  a 
wholesome  lesson.  This  was  the  original  idea;  and  if  not  a 
wise,  it  was  certainly  not  an  insane  one. 

Before  the  North  had  been  thoroughly  cured  of  the  delusions 
which  fostered  this  view,  its  passions  had  been  so  envenomed 
by  defeat  and  bloodshed  that  it  was  blind  to  consequences,  and 
prepared  to  welcome  new  measures  and  fiercer  proposals.  It 
became  at  last  apparent  to  all  that  there  was  no  Union  party  in 
the  South.  “ The  flower,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  people 
everywhere  rethed  before  the  Federal  advance.”  The  invading 
army  met  with  nothing  but  hatred  and  opposition;  the  Con- 
federate army  came  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
militaiy  age.  The  Republicans  were  asked  how  they  meant  to 
govern  the  South,  if  they  should  conquer  it ; and  by  this  time 
they  were  prepared  with  answers  from  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  they  would  have  shrimk.  Amid  much  ferocious 
talk  of  extermination,  confiscation,  negi’o  domination,  and  so 
forth,  two  plans  were  plainly  and  intelligibly  stated,  which 
Mr.  Throop  discusses  at  great  length.  Both  are  utterly  law- 
less and  unconstitutional,  involving  the  abrogation  of  rights 
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which  the  States  are  incapable  of  foi-feiting,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  powers  which  never  belonged  to  or  were  conferred  on 
Congress.  Both  imply  the  prosecution,  to  a considerable  extent, 
of  the  merciless  policy  annoxmced  and  hitherto  carried  out 
by  the  President  wherever  his  power  has  reached — the  seizure  of 
rebel  property,  the  forcible  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  execution 
or  exile  of  the  military  or  political  leaders  of  the  South.  These 
things  accomplished,  Mr.  Sumner  proposes  to  treat  the  conq^uered 
States  as  Territories  (or,  in  European  phrase,  provinces),  to  he 
governed  by  authorities  appointed  by  the  Federal  Executive,  to  he 
unrepresented  in  Congress,  and  to  he  subject  in  every  respect  to 
the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  central  Government.  Mr.  Lincoln 
proposes  to  leave  them  the  form  and  full  privileges  of  States,  hut 
to  keep  them  in  subjection  by  excluding  from  all  participation  in 
the  Government  the  bulk  of  their  inhabitants  by  means  of  oaths 
prospective  and  retrospective,  and  by  allowing  a number  of  persons, 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  voters  registered  in  1 860,  to  reconstruct 
a State  Government  in  connexion  with  the  Union ; such  artificial 
State  to  return  the  same  number  of  representatives.  Senators,  and 
Presidential  Electors  as  the  real  one  would  he  entitled  to  send. 
So  far  as  the  Southern  States  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  schemes.  Either  would  require  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  military  force,  and  an  administration  partaking 
rather  of  martial  rigour  than  of  civil  order,  to  compel  obedience, 
whether  to  a Federal  Governor  or  to  a usurping  and  detested 
minority.  The  army  required  to  garrison  and  patrol  the  enormous 
area  of  the  South,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  throughout  the  Union,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Throop  at 
not  less  than  300,000  men;  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  under  such  a system,  with  the  prospective  debt  as 
calculated  by  Mi’.  Chase  himself,  at  84,000,000^.  sterling  annually. 
Nor  does  either  estimate  appear  excessive. 

If  it  were  conceivable  .that  such  an  army  could  he  kept  on  foot 
and  such  an  expenditure  endured  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
South  in  subjection,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  North  could  do  this 
and  yet  retain  her  own  liberties?  If  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  adopted,  our  author  argues,  the  Executive  would  wield  such 
a power  in  Congress  as  would  be  fatal  to  its  independence.  The 
members  from  the  Southern  States  would  depend  on  liim  for  their 
very  existence ; the  army  would  be  their  sole  protection,  and  their 
votes  would  of  necessity  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  With  such  a handle  of  control  over  the  Legislature,  the 
President  would  be  at  once  absolute  under  constitutional  forms.  But 
even  if  Congress,  foreseeing  this  danger,  should  prefer  Mr. 
Sumner’s  plan,  and  place  the  government  of  the  South,  as  a 
subject  Territory,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a Government  which  disposed  at  its  pleasure  of  an 
enormous  army  and  a country  as  large  as  Europe  would,  in  the 
North,  submit  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  ? Would  the  President,  with  a quarter  of  a 
milhon  of  bayonets  at  his  command,  the  absolute  ruler  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  area  of  the  Union,  submit  to  be  thwarted,  checked,  and 
overruled  by  a popular  assembly  in  the  remainder?  Would  it  be 
consistent  with  the  subjection  of  the  South  that  a Northern 
Opposition  should  be  free  to  scrutinize,  censure,  and  condemn  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  fixing  attention — as  it  certainly 
would — upon  the  administration  of  Southern  affairs,  and  dragging 
to  light  every  doubtful  act  and  every  tyrannical  measure  ? Is  it 
not  plain  that  the  President  would  use  his  power  to  silence  oppo- 
sition in  the  one  section  as  well  as  to  crush  resistance  in  the 
other ; that  he  would  plead  necessity  in  excuse  of  his  tyranny, 
as  he  does  now;  and  that  the  dominant  faction,  which  now 
identifies  the  Opposition  with  the  public  enemy,  and  • dismisses 
Democratic  officers  as  “ supporters  of  the  rebel  cause  in  their 
(Northern)  States,”  for  voting  with  their  party,  would  stand  by 
him  in  all  his  encroachments,  until  his  power  had  become  far  too 
firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  any  effort  of  which  a people 
ahready  demoralized  by  submission  to  illegal  usurpation  would  be 
capable  ? In  process  of  conquering  the  South,  Northern  liberty 
has  been  suspended ; speech,  the  press,  elections  have  been  alike 
fettered  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  The  subjugation  of  the 
South  would  not  terminate  this  suspension;  but,  perpetuating 
the  necessity  of  obedience,  it  would  perpetuate  the  usurpation  of 
authority. 

By  such  reasoning  as  this,  Mr.  Throop  endeavours  to  show  that 

the  Future  ” prepared  by  the  Bepuhlican  policy  is  a future  of 
despotism,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac ; that  the  establishment 
of  arbitrary  rule  in  the  South  must  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 
North;  and  that  the  species  of  reconstruction  aimed  at  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sumner,  in  making  the  South  a Poland, 
must  inflict  on  her  conquerors  an  autocracy  like  that  of  Russia. 
We  have  always  held  this  view;  and  we  think  that  no 
man  not  blinded  by  fanaticism  can  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the 
cogent  and  temperate  arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  one  and  the 
same  Government,  riding  over  two  nations  of  the  same  race  and 
language,  divided  only  by  a geographical  line,  cannot  govern  one 
■with  despotic  power  by  military  force  and  the  other  in  constitu- 
tional deference  to  the  popular  will,  with  free  license  of  discussion, 
criticism,  and  opposition.  We  might  have  thought  that  argument 
was  not  needed  on  such  a theme,  but  Mr.  Throop’s  countrymen 
have  shown  that  they  stand  much  in  need  of  such  efforts  as  his  to 
bring  the  truth  home  to  their  practical  comprehension. 

Unfortimately,  his  o'wn  positive  advice  is  hardly  less  unwise 
than  the  policy  which  he  has  so  carefully  exposed  and  con- 
futed. He  is  able  to  discern  the  perils  of  an  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  South  as  clearly  as  the  Republicans  discerned  it  in 


1861 ; but  he  clings  to  the  fond  belief,  which  they  have  since  then 
discarded,  that  a nation  resolved  to  be  independent  can  be  forced 
back  into  union  and  harmony  by  the  experience  of  defeat  and 
disaster,  provided  a sufficiently  wide  entrance  is  left  open 
for  its  penitent  return.  He  would  persist  in  the  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Southern  States  to  re- 
sume their  position  in  the  Union,  seriously  believing  that 
this  is  possible — that  forgiveness  of  the  past  and  confidence 
for  the  future  can  be  established  between  those  who  have 
fought  each  other  for  the  last  three  years  with  fiercer  hatred 
than  ever  before  animated  hostile  nations.  This  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  programme  of  his  party.  They  profess  a policy  the 
accomplishment  of  which  does  not  lie  within  their  reach.  Con- 
quest by  force  — the  creed  of  the  Republicans  — is  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  impossible ; reconciliation  by  force  — 
the  dream  of  the  Democrats — is  beyond  their  power.  While 
the  two  parties  occupy  this  position,  the  Republicans  are  na- 
turally masters  of  the  field.  If,  indeed,  the  South  should  offer 
to  return  to  the  Union  on  terms,  the  Democrats  would  have  an 
intelligible  policy  to  lay  before  the  nation.  But  at  present  the 
South  refuses  to  come  back  on  any  terms  whatsoever;  and  while 
she  does  so,  the  only  choice  lies  between  crushing  her  and  letting 
her  go.  Those  who,  like  Mr.  Throop,  insist  on  a middle  way 
which  does  not  exist,  stultify  themselves ; and  the  effect  of  their 
arguments  against  the  violent  policy  of  the  Republicans  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  single  observation  that  the  success  of  their  own 
proposal  depends  not  on  themselves  but  on  the  enemy. 


EPICOSMOLOGY.* 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Doherty’s  book 
upon  the  minds  of  the  lovers  of  literary  novelties  will  probably 
be  that  of  felicitation  that  a new  science  has  been  born  into  the 
world.  The  next  feeling  will,  more  probably  still,  be  one  of 
perplexity  as  to  what  can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious and  high-sounding  name  of  the  new  science.  In  ■the 
author’s  own  mind  there  is,  we  may  be  sure,  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  he  has  enriched  the  ■world  by  the  discovery  of  a new  and 
unexampled  mine  of  philosophy.  And  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  piques  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  exposition,  upon  having 
given  to  the  public  an  entix’ely  lucid  and  satisfactory  definition  of 
the  object,  the  scope,  and  the  results  of  the  infant  science  which  he 
has  invented.  A mind,  however,  less  enthusiastically  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  great  and  sensational  announcements  in 
philosophy,  besides  lacking  the  fond  impulse  of  pride  so  natural 
to  the  consciousness  of  paternity,  will  not  be  so  eager  to  re- 
cognise the  title  of  the  new  claimant  to  a distinctive  place  in 
the  circle  of  the  sciences — still  less  to  bow  down  to  it  with  the 
deference  clearly  anticipated  by  the  author  as  to  the  supreme  and 
architectonic  among  all  the  powers  of  philosophy.  Intellects  of  a 
still  more  torpid  or  sceptical  order  will  be  apt  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Doherty’s  lucubrations  with  the  cynical  impression 
that  there  is  little  new  in  his  great  discovery  beyond  the  title,  and 
that  what  is  intelligible  in  the  book  has  been  said  better  before, 
that  what  is  puzzling  and  vague  owes  its  quality  less  to  the  depth 
or  pregnancy  of  the  ideas  involved  than  to  the  cumbrousness  of  the 
language  made  use  of  to  embody  them.  The  writer  is  obviously 
of  that  class  who  believe  that,  when  they  have  invented  a novel 
formula,  or  a more  recondite  name,  they  have  given  birth  to  a new 
idea  or  system  of  ideas,  and  that  they  have  only  to  start  a fresh 
classification  of  known  facts,  or  shulfie  the  nomenclature  of  any 
science  into  newer  and  more  arbitrary  combinations,  in  order  to 
rank  "with  the  great  masters  of  discovery,  and  hand  down  their 
invention  among  the  leading  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  The  present  age  has  been  fertile  in  attempts  to  group 
together  in  one  comprehensive  formula  whatever  relates  to  the 
philosophic  study  of  humanity,  or  to  determine  “man’s  true  place 
in  nature.”  The  science  so  constituted  has,  by  this  or  that  writer, 
been  defined  and  designated  as  that  of  Biology,  Anthropology,  the 
“ Natural  History  of  Man,”  or  “ The  Science  of  Life,”  according  as 
the  analysis  of  the  subject  has  led  to  one  or  other  idea  being  fixed 
upon  as  the  central  point  of  the  inquiry.  But,  in  substance,  the 
conception  is  the  same.  In  selecting  the  title  of  Organic  Phi- 
losophy for  the  definition  of  his  system.  Dr.  Doherty  may  have 
apprehended  himself  to  be  taking  loftier  groimd  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  to  be  sweeping  the  horizon  of  knowledge  with  a glass 
of  higher  penetrating  power.  He  is  certainly  not  backward  in  de- 
claring his  conviction  of  the  superior  range  and  depth  of  his  obser- 
vations, and  the  greater  lucidity  and  force  of  his  formulas.  Such 
an  advertisement,  however,  is  far  from  being  borne  out  by  the  result. 
With  only  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shoidd  not 
perhaps  be  justified  in  pronouncing  the  whole  of  his  speculations 
to  be  futile.  But  viewing  the  present  instalment  as  a complete  ex- 
position of  one  special  portion  of  the  subject,  we  have  not  much  to 
say  for  the  value  of  the  new  philosophical  currency  offered  us  in 
the  language  of  Epicosmology.  Of  the  word  itself  we  may  be 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Strepsiades — 

Ti],  Tov  (pOkyyarog  ’ <bg  iipov  Kai  ctfivov  Kal  repaTuSig, 

When  we  are  told,  as  a specific  axiom  of  the  new  philosophical 
creed,  that  “ Organic  or  Taxionomic  Biology  is  the  root  of  organic 
philosophy,”  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  been  put  in  a position 
to  see  more  strongly  or  clearly  than  when  we  submitted  our  con- 
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victions  to  the  more  received  metaphysical  rule,  which,  in  the 
inverse  order  of  statement,  laid  down  organic  philosophy  as  a basis 
for  the  more  specific  superstructure  of  biology.  It  seems  to  be 
Dr.  Doherty’s  aim  to  depreciate  the  latter  science,  at  least  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  “we  must 
define  what  we  mean  by  these  terms,  in  contradistinction 
from  unsystematic  biology.”  By  the  word  “unsystematic” 
ho  explains,  “ we  mean  simply  analytical,  as  compared  with 
the  synthetical  view  of  biological  science.”  Yet  why  we  are 
to  assume  a less  amount  of  system  or  method  to  reside  in 
the  analytical  than  in  the  synthetical  form  of  biological  study, 
or  in  what  way  a perfect  synthesis  of  our  knowledge  upon 
the  facts  of  life  is  to  be  built  up,  in  the  absence  of  a concomitant 
and  even  antecedent  analysis,  we  want  something  more  than  the 
doctor’s  arbitrary  assertion  to  make  intelligible  to  us.  How 
much,  moreover,  of  gain  in  sense,  over  and  above  sound,  may 
accrue  to  the  particular  science  of  life  from  being  raised  to  a 
“ taxionomic  ” order  in  the  scale  of  method,  is  scarcely  more  easy 
to  determine.  Dr.  Doherty  is,  in  point  of  style,  a writer  after  Dr. 
Johnson’s  own  heart.  BLe  must  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  that 
Oxford  Professor  who,  preaching  against  the  arts  and  snares  of 
table-turning,  could  condescend  to  no  more  direct  or  vulgar 
forms  of  speech  than  “ the  mysterious  circumvolutions  of  domestic 
furniture.”  The  world  must  reappear  as  a “ cosmic  orb,”  and 
this  is  again  to  be  distinguished  from  the  “ epicosmic  realms.” 
Another  highly  important  part  in  the  science  of  epicosmology 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  “ harmonic  fractions  in  the  animal 
economy.”  We  have  need  of  being  enlightened  concerning  the 
nature  and  offices  of  these  harmonic  fractions : — 

To  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  what  is  understood  by  the  words 
“ harmonic  fractions,”  as  applied  to  the  division  of  the  human  body  into 
systems  and  series,  we  may  state  that,  as  vulgar  fractions  denote  any  kind 
of  fractions  in  the  parts  of  an  integer  in  mathematics,  while  harmonic  frac- 
tions denote  only  such  numerical  divisions  of  vibrations  in  a musical  scale 
as  are  musical,  so  in  the  carving  or  dissecting  of  a fowl,  or  any 
other  animal  body,  vulgar  fractions  denote  such  divisions  as  are  most 
convenient  for  serving  the  guests  at  table,  while  harmonic  fractions 
denote  such  dissections  only  as  separate  the  organs  which  have  spe- 
cial and  distinct  functions.  In  carving  a fowl,  you  separate  a wing, 
for  instance,  and  in  that  you  find  portions  of  skin,  muscle,  bone,  and 
nerve,  not  to  mention  bloodvessels  and  connective  tissues.  In  dissecting  a 
bird  for  scientific  purposes,  you  do  not  cut  it  up  in  vulgar  fractions,  but  you 
carefully  separate  the  whole  skin  from  the  muscles,  these  again  from  the 
bones,  the  nerves  from  all  the  other  organs,  and  so  of  every  set  of  organs  in 
the  body.  By  this  method  we  find  seven  systems  and  five  senses  in  the 
integral  organism,  neither  more  nor  less ; just  as  we  find  seven  diatonic 
notes  and  five  intermediate  notes  in  the  complete  musical  scale.  Hitherto 
the  human  body  has  been  dissected  by  anatomists  without  a due  regard  to 
this  natural  law  of  number  in  harmonic  fractions ; and  although  the  vascular 
system  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  natural  unity  had  been  neglected,  this 
oversight  caused  its  three  divisions  to  be  added  to  the  .other  six,  and  thus 
the  number  nine  instead  of  seven  appeared  to  be  the  primary  number  of 
distinct  systems  in  the  animal  economy. 

We  are  bere  introduced  at  once  to  wbat  is  a central  and 
integral  portion  of  tbe  writer’s  theory.  “ Harmonic  numbers  and 
notation  ” — in  other  words,  a Pythagorean  system  of  classification 
and  arrangement,  on  a certain  scale  of  figures — may  be  traced,  he 
considers,  through  all  “ realms,”  from  the  abstract  science  of  music, 
through  all  the  descending  types  of  the  animal  organism,  down 
to  the  ultimate  depths  of  inorganic  matter.  “ The  want  of  know- 
ledge on  this  point  has  caused  geologists  to  caiwe  their  organic 
realms  of  nature  on  a plan  of  arbitrary  vulgar  fractions,  in  lieu  of 
natural  harmonic  sectiops.”  A great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  displayed 
in  forcing  this  fanciful  hypothesis  upon  the  diflerent  “ realms  ” of 
philosophy,  and  fitting  the  facts  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature  to 
this  single  Procrustean  formula.  In  the  present  volume  the 
analysis  is  limited  mostly  to  the  laws  of  “ organic  order  and  num- 
ber,” those  of  weight  and  measure  being  left  for  more  elaborate  con- 
sideration in  other  volumes.  We  are,  however,  left  somewhat  in 
the  dark  as  to  whether  the  general  title  of  the  present  volume  is 
meant  to  include  the  latter  no  less  than  the  former  class  of 
phenomena  as  specific  portions  of  Epicosmology,  or  whether  tbe 
new  science  confines  its  operations  to  the  more  abstract  and 
formal  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as  involve 
direct  relations  to  matter,  like  measure  and  weight.  Something 
more  should  assuredly  have  been  done  to  put  the  common  intel- 
lect in  the  way  of  coping  on  more  intelligible  terms  with  the  great 
discovery.  “Epicosmic  science,”  it  is  candidly  confessed,  “as  a 
unitary  definition  of  organic  law  and  order  in  the  world,  does  not 
exist  at  present ; the  very  name  is  unfamiliar.”  For  this  ignorance 
a twofold  reason  suggests  itself  to  the  writer.  First,  “ there  seems 
to  be  a want  of  confidence  in  looking  at  so  high  an  order  of 
generalization.”  Next,  there  exists  a “ want  of  method  to  grapple 
with  the  subject.”  Now,  however,  that  Dr.  Doherty  brings  to  it 
the  necessary  degree  of  “ confidence  ” required  for  the  solution, 
and  proclaims  himself  to  have  discovered  the  only  true  and 
satisfactory  method,  we  might  feel  sanguine  of  a philoso- 
phical success  which  has  been  hitherto  denied  to  our  frag- 
mentary and  tentative  attempts.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some 
misgiving  that  we  find  the  new  method  to  be  based,  from  the 
beginning,  upon  a revival  of  the  lately  discredited  system  of  final 
causes.  The  tide  of  expeximental  reasoning  since  the  time  of 
Bacon  must  be  made  to  flow  once  more  backwards.  “ Without  a 
teleological  conception  to  give  life  and  purpose  to  creation,  the 
natural  sciences,  built  up  in  fragments  by  inductive  method,  have 
no  real  meaning  for  the  liumm  mind,  which  looks  upon  their 
various  results  and  disconnected  aims  as  a child  might  look  upon 
the  scattered  wheels  and  levers  of  a vratch  or  a chronometer,  and 
wonder  why  they  had  been  made,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  one 


or  many  systems  of  machineiy.”  There  is  force  in  this 
comparison;  yet  that  force  is  wealcened  by  the  consi- 
deration tliat,  in  making  it,  tlie  mind  is  not  really  putting 
itself  in  the  position  of  a child  who  has  never  seen  a watch  put 
together  and  in  working  order,  but  in  that  of  a man  who  well 
knows  what  a watch  is,  what  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  what  is  the 
design  and  use  of  its  several  parts.  It  is  our  absolute  ignorance 
of  what  is,  in  fact,  the  great  .and  ruling  purpose  of  the  universe 
which  makes  this  kind  of  re.asoning  a priori  so  unphilosophical 
and  so  fallacious.  Still  less  are  we  j ustified  in  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  “ a careful  study  of  some  one  part  of  the  creation 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  laws  wliich  rule  in  other  parts,”  so 
that  “ man  himself  .afibrds  us  an  example  of  a complex  universe 
of  organs,”  which  may  be  arranged  in  order  “on  the  very  same 
principle  as  that  which  regulates  the  natural  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  phenomena  in  a larger  universe ; and  thus  the  plan  of 
epicosmic  unity  may  be  revealed  to  us  in  hum.an  nature.”  The 
argument  from  analogy  calls  for  at  least  as  cautious  treatment  in 
the  hands  of  the  philosopher  as  thsit  from  design.  Yet  with  such 
instruments  it  is  that  we  are  invited  to  build  up  from  its  first 
elements  the  fabric  of  a new  and  more  comprehensive  temple  of 
the  universe.  We  are  to  obtain  “ an  outline  of  epicosmic  unity 
from  a deductive  point  of  view,  according  to  the  laws  of  natural 
organic  method,  as  displayed  in  human  nature.” 

The  great  law  under  which  we  are  to  trace  the  unity  of  the  entire 
epicosmos  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  one  of  pure  number. 
The  old  distinction  of  “ three  kingdoms,  with  their  sub-kingdoms,” 
may  henceforward  be  set  aside.  Taking  Cuvier’s  four  great 
plans  of  animal  organism  in  zoology,  with  the  two  main  types 
of  Linnaeus  in  vegetable  life,  we  arrive  at  six  distinct 
re.alms  in  epicosmic  nature  — namely,  veiiebrata,  aHiculata, 
mollusca,  radiata,  phanerogamia,  and  cryptogamia.  In  the 
cosmic  or  inorganic  portion  of  our  globe  there  are  similarly 
to  be  traced  six  corresponding  realms.  These  are  the  “atmo- 
spheric, oceanic,  geospheric,  pluvial,  reliquial,  and  elemental.” 
The  number  twelve  is  thus  made  out  to  be  a natural  primary 
division  of  the  realms  of  our  globe,  as  also  of  the  human 
body,  “ representing  fulness  and  completeness  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.”  The  “ teleological  parallel  ” between  the  twelve 
systems  of  organs  in  the  microcosmic  universe  of  the  body 
and  the  dozen  realms  of  the  epicosmic  universe  “ is  not,”  we 
are  told,  “perhaps  self-evident.”  But  it  is  the  main  object  of 
the  book  to  illustrate  this  parallelism  or  correlation.  Thus,  the 
skin,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  and  the  nerves,  added  to  the  three 
“ systems  ” — the  vascular,  digestive,  and  generative — and  supple- 
mented by  the  five  senses,  make  up  the  mystical  twelve,  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  number  of  the  “ cosmic  realms.”  We 
seem  to  be  carried  back  here  to  the  mystic  kind  of  arithmetical 
device  wherewith  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  loved  to  make  serious 
sport  with  the  figures  and  symbols  of  theBible.  Nor  does  the  theory 
of  parallelism  terminate  thus.  We  are  further  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish a second  or  subordinate  analogy  between  each  individual 
“ realm  ” and  the  whole  cosmic  or  epicosmic  world.  Under  each 
separate  realm  are  to  be  traced  one  superior  class  and  three 
secondary  classes  or  groups.  Among  the  vertehrata,  for  instance, 
we  find  one  main  or  principal  class,  the  viviparous,  and 
three  oviparous,  which  “ almost  entirely  ” coincide  with  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  birds.  Unluckily  the  coincidence  is  not  quite  exact, 
but  we  must  not  mind  a few  exceptions.  “Some  of  the  oviparous 
types  being  ovoviviparous  does  not  make  them  placental  or  mamma- 
lian.” In  the  realm  of  mollusca,  De  Bifiinville  is  sufficient  authority 
for  the  fact  th.at  cephalophorous  molluscs  form  only  one  main  class, 
in  contrast  with  three  inferior  classes  of  acephalous  or  he.adless 
molluscs.  In  the  articulate  realm,  cruslacea  and  arachnida  are 
somewhat  arbitrarily  forced  together  into  “one  main  class,” 
leaving  “ other  so-called  classes  ” to  settle  themselves  down  into 
some  kind  of  subordinate  distinctions,  “ insects  alone  forming  one 
natur.al  and  complete  class  in  the  usual  arrangements.”  The 
distribution  ol  radiata  into  “one  main  class  of  vermiform  echino- 
derms,  and  three  secondary  classes  of  radiata  or  zoophytes,”  is 
“ not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  arrangement.”  But  Dr.  Doherty 
is  able  once  more  to  battle  for  his  pet  theory  behind  the  shield  of 
De  Blainville. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  writer’s  ingenious  fancy  through 
the  remaining  realms  of  organic  life.  He  is  harder  put  to  it 
when  he  has  to  leave  the  province  of  epicosmic  order  for  that  of 
the  inorganic  or  material  realms.  His  task  reminds  us  of  that  of 
the  Oxford  lecturer  who,  impressing  upon  his  class  the  mystical 
doctrine  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  copld  be  traced  in  every  object 
in  nature,  was  dumbfounded  when  asked  by  a simple  freshman  to 
point  the  figure  out  in  an  oyster.  In  the  atmosphere  we  have 
readily  the  primary  distinction  between  the  zoic  and  the  azoic 
strata.  But  have  we  not,  again,  a triple  subdivision  of  the  latter 
or  secondary  class  ? Yes,  certainly,  for  are  there  not  “the  upper, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  ” ? And  we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  respective  “ uses  ” of  these  in  order  to  see  that  this 
hypothesis  of  constituent  ditierences  is  not  “ barren  of 
result.”  These  uses  “relate  most  probably  to  different  kinds  of 
action  in  the  relative  dynamic  powers  of  heat  and  light,  magnetism 
and  electricity.”  But  ‘ ‘ as  little  is  yet  known  of  these  phenomena,” 
somewhat  of  a gap  is  left  in  the  proof  oi  the  hypothesis.  In  the 
pluvial  realm  we  may  at  once  concede  the  priority  in  point  of 
utility  to  the  aquaplucial  class  of  phenomena,  refreshing  showers  and 
Lirliug  brooks,  “ superior  in  relation  to  tbe  uses  of  organic  life.” 
^ery  far  below  this  came  the  gaseopluvial,  including  such  noxious 
things  as  ammonia,  marsh  effluvia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  only  useful 
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to  the  life  of  plants ; while  the  microscopic  fungi,  insect  excrements, 
and  other  falls  of  the  pluveropluvial  kind,  are  of  not  much  good  to 
anybody  or  anything,  and  the  meteoropluvial,  or  that  of  lithic,  me- 
tallic, and  other  “ meteorites,”  have  no  effect  apparently  assigned 
to  them  at  all.  The  oceanic — we  heg  Dr.  Doherty’s  pardon,  the 
thalattospheric  realm — includes,  like  the  air,  a stratum  favourable  to 
life,  with  other  depths  at  which  life  cannot  be  sustained.  We 
may  easily  make  out  three  divisions  of  azoic  strata  by  counting, 
first,  subterranean  waters  “analogous  to  the  hypogene  classes 
of  rock  formation,”  whatever  these  latter  may  be ; secondly, 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  open  ocean;  and  if  a third  class 
is  wanted,  “what  shall  we  say  of  the  polar  frozen  strata 
of  the  sea”?  The  test  of  utility  settles  this  point,  for  “the 
frozen  constitution  and  peculiar  uses  of  the  polar  ice  are 
sufficiently  distinct  and  manifest.”  The  climax  of  this  imagi- 
native kind  of  reasoning  is  reached  in  disposing  of  the 
geosplmic  realm.  Gieologists  have  generally  recognised  four  dis- 
tinct classes  of  rock  formation — namely,  the  aqueous,  the  meta- 
morphic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  volcanic.  Substituting  an  analysis 
of  his  own,  as  more  methodical.  Dr.  Doherty  dismisses  the  aqueous 
deposits  to  what  he  styles  separately  the  “reliquial  realm.”  Of 
the  rest,  those  which  are  in  a constant  state  of  active  or  vol- 
canic operation  being  on  a par  with  the  primary  class  of  other 
realms,  the  inert  two  remaining — the  metamorphic  and  plutonic 
— must  put  up  with  a secondary  place.  But  a third  inferior 
kind  of  rocks  is  required  to  form  a parallel  to  the  triple  distri- 
bution of  the  second  class  in  epicosmic  and  the  other  cosmic 
realms.  For  these,  we  are  sent  all  the  way  to  the  “peculiar 
magnetic  rocks  near  the  poles  of  the  two  hemispheres.”  The 
polarity  of  electric  currents  is  once  more  to  be  explained  in  the 
new  philosophy  by  the  attraction  of  vast  masses  of  “magnetic 
Polar  rocks.” 

There  seems  to  be  a cycle  in  scientific  ideas  as  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  earth  and  sky,  and,  if  we  may  believe  certain 
philosophers,  in  the  events  of  human  history.  By  the  new  light 
of  epicosmology  we  are  brought  round  once  more  to  the  earliest 
dawnings  of  physical  truth.  Nay  more,  we  come  again  to  that 
point  in  the  orbit  at  which  science  and  romance  cross  and  blend 
with  each  other.  It  is  curious  to  go  back,  in  our  ideas  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  from  Arago  and  Gauss  to  the  experiences  of  Sindbad 
the  Sailor.  Perhaps  epicosmological  science  may  explain  the 
detention  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships  by  the  affinity  of  their  nails 
and  anchors  for  the  ‘Gnagnetic  Polar  rocks.”  There  is  much  in 
Dr.  Doherty’s  volume  which  shows  an  earnest  and  inquiring 
mind.  But  the  scope  given  to  the  imagination  is  too  great,  and 
the  logical  control  over  the  reasoning  is  too  weak,  to  qualify  him 
at  present  for  the  fxmctions  of  a calm  and  trustworthy  expositor 
of  science. 


ATHEESTONE  PEIOKY.* 

Tins  is  a novel  of  the  quiet  homely  order,  and  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution  shows  considerable  family  likeness  to 
the  works  of  Miss  Yongo.  In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  imply  that  the  authoress  is  a blind  copyist  of  that  very  popular 
writer.  She  describes  the  same  sort  of  scenes,  and  elaborates  the 
same  sort  of  conversations ; but  the  “ goody  ” element  which  it 
evidently  costs  Miss  Yonge  a constant  struggle  to  repress,  and 
which  every  now  and  then  peeps  forth  in  her  pages,  is  hardly  at 
all  noticeable  in  the  work  before  us.  A lady  novelist  who  has 
the  self-control  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion, and  leaves  her  story  to  preach  its  own  moral,  proves  that  she 
is  possessed  of  one  important  qualification  for  her  task.  This  book 
.shows  other  merits  also.  Its  pathos  is  quiet  and  unexaggerated, 
and  the  death  of  the  heroine  by  consumption  may  quite  challenge 
comparison  with  the  touching  end  of  the  Heir  of  Reddy ffe.  It  is 
creditable  to  the  authoress  that,  with  a decided  talent  for  pathetic 
■wi'iting,  she  has  employed  it  sparingly,  limiting  herself  to  one 
death  and  a dangerous  illness.  Indeed  the  tone  of  these  volumes 
is  decidedly  healthy,  and  quite  free  from  mawkish  sentimentalism. 
In  point  of  style,  they  are  above  the  average.  We  have  noticed 
no  grammatical  errors,  with  the  exception  of  a tendency  to  make 
the  adverb  do  duty  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  noun  and  verb 
also,  which  is,  after  all,  rather  an  affectation  than  an  error.  A much 
more  serious  defect  is  the  length  to  which  the  stoiy  is  allowed  to 
run.  Whjr  the  authoress  stops  where  she  does,  it  would  puzzle 
her  most  intelligent  reader  to  explain.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  she  has  reached  her  journey’s  end.  In  the  full 
svsing  of  family  chronicles  of  the  second  generation,  she  suddenly 
lets  the  drag  fall,  and  dismounts,  as  it  were,  at  a half-way 
house. 

If  one  were  asked  to  point  out  where  the  domestic  novel  of  the 
present  day,  of  which  Atherstone  Priory  is  a good  specimen,  falls 
short  of  that  inimitable  series  of  the  same  class  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Miss  Austen,  one  might  say  that,  besides  lacking  her  abounding 
humour  and  harmonious  arrangement,  it  reveals  too  much  of  the 
internal  consciousness  of  the  writer.  It  is  too  subjective  a picture 
of  life,  too  redolent  of  the  prejudices  and  enthusiasms  of  the 
author.  As  you  go  through  it,  you  find  yourself  constantly  saying. 
What  a feminine  notion,  or  what  a girlish  remark ! and  as  this 
department  of  literature  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  clever 
ladies,  you  are  not  far  wi-ong.  The  most  mischievous  efl’ect  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  that  it  tends  to  destroy  all  originality. 

* Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn,  Author  of  “ Ellice,  a Tale.” 
London:  Longman  & Co.  1864. 


The  writer  falls  back  on  certain  types  of  character  and  stock 
incidents  which  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs.  This  tendency  to  rely  on  familiar  preconceptions  of 
character  is  apparent  in  Atherstone  Priory.  The  note  of  girlish- 
ness pervades  it  throughout.  The  story  opens  with  a good 
example  of  what  we  mean.  A Crimean  officer  rejoicing 
in  the  romantic  name  of  Percy,  and  the  hero  of  all 
sorts  of  gallant  deeds  in  India,  but  “plain,  very  plain,”  and 
middle-aged,  with  “that  something  very  hard  and  determined 
about  the  expression  of  his  mouth  which  gave  the  idea  that  he 
was  a dangerous  person  to  offend,”  comes  on  sick  leave  to  stay 
with  his  father.  Is  not  this  a perfect  picture  of  the  sort  of  volcano 
in  repose  whom  sweet  seventeen  proverbially  finds  so  fascinating 
in  romance,  and  who,  from  the  time  of  J<me  Eyre  and  Mr.  Bo- 
chester,  has  been  the  idol  of  every  female  novelist  ? Lisa  Kennedy 
is  an  untidy  bnt  bewitching  little  cousin  who  is  an  inmate  of  Dr. 
Tennent’s  house,  and  upon  this  wilful  little  beauty  the  Crimean 
Rarey  proceeds  to  try  his  hand.  She  begins  by  a fit  of  dislike, 
laughs  at  his  shortsightedness,  burns  his  sketches,  quizzes  and 
plagues,  and  then  falls  head-over-heels  in  love  with  him.  Is  not 
this  little  “airy  fairy  Lilian  ” sort  of  personage  the  received  corre- 
lative to  the  hero  with  a stem  mouth  and  thin  compressed  lips, 
and  can  any  one  conversant  with  fictions  of  the  gushing  school 
doubt  for  a moment  how  that  transparent  fit  of  preliminary  dislike 
will  end  P The  gradual  development  of  the  love  affair  is  depicted 
with  skill  and  delicacy ; but  just  as  the  characters  of  the  lovers  are 
unmistakably  feminine  conceptions,  so  they  are  made  at  every 
stage  of  their  not  over-smooth  courtship,  and  subsequently  of 
their  married  life,  to  speak  and  act  and  feel  in  a manner  that  would 
only  suggest  itself  to  a sensitive  and  impulsive  woman.  There  is 
the  same  impress  of  female  authorship  on  the  snbordinate  characters. 
Mrs.  Tennent  is  an  embodiment  of  the  qualities  which  a girl  of  the 
slipshod-genius  order  thinks  most  intolerable.  She  is  always  rating 
her  niece  about  her  torn  frocks  and  duly  hands,  and  twitting  her 
with  her  dependent  state,  or  future  destiny  as  a governess.  Then,  too, 
she  is  so  mundane  as  to  care  about  her  furniture ; and  when  Lisa, 
in  an  awkward  attempt  to  give  an  impertinent  admirer  the  go-by, 
accidentally  upsets  a candle,  and  wraps  herself  and  the  drawing- 
room in  fiames,  Mrs.  Tennent  laments  the  injury  to  the  curtains 
quite  as  much  as  those  which  her  niece  had  sustained.  Arthur 
Darrell  is  just  the  ideal  collegian  that  may  be  presumed  to  exist 
in  the  imagination  of  “ the  young  lady  in  pink  ” who  attends 
for  the  first  time  an  Oxford  Commemoration — full  of  chaff,  and 
cleverness,  and  rather  fatiguingly  smart  in  his  remarks.  An  un- 
accountable change  comes  over  him  in  the  second  volume ; but  the 
period  of  moral  deterioration  passes,  and  we  leave  him  ultimately 
installed  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  Jude,  an  active  clergj''man  of  the 
'genial  school.  There  remain  two  Miss  Tennents  to  be  noticed  as 
personifying  the  abstract  qualities  which  girlhood  most  dislikes 
and  adores.  Who  does  not  know  that  popular  creation  of  our  lady- 
novelists — a being,  generally  of  the  female  sex,  who  has  sick 
headaches,  the  result  of  an  early  disappointment  in  love,  and  lies 
a great  deal  on  the  Sofa,  in  which  attitude  she  manages  to  exercise 
a gentle  and  beneficent  influence  over  the  whole  family  circle  ? 
Mary  Tennent  is  the  representative  of  this  centre  of  quiet 
sympathy  in  Ather-stone  Priory.  She  has  suffered  from  the 
hopeless  attachment,  but  is  free  from  the  sick  headaches.  Isabella 
is  the  exact  contrary  of  her  half-sister.  She  is  a very  superior, 
but  at  the  same  time  a very  disagreeable,  young  person,  always 
pitilessly  snubbing  Lisa,  whom  she  cannot  forgive  for  atti’acting 
the  middle-aged  Crimean  hero’s  regards.  Indeed,  for  a lover  of 
high  art  (her  room  looked  like  a little  museum),  she  carries  her 
jealousy  of  her  cousin  to  an  extent  that  appears  almost  strained 
and  unnatural.  The  catastrophe  which  her  misconduct  precipi- 
tated belongs  rather  to  melodrama  than  a novel  intended  for 
family  reading. 

One  superiority  the  sensation  novel  possesses  over  the  domestic — 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  better  pieced  together,  and  constitutes 
a more  symmetrical  whole.  The  attention  which  Miss  Braddon 
and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  bestow  upon  their  plot,  the  logical  sequence 
of  their  nai’rative,  the  gradation  of  small  incidents  by  which  they 
ascend  to  one  gi’eat  central  incident  on  which  all  depends  and  to 
which  all  points,  are  merits  which  compensate  to  a great  extent 
for  the  extravagance  and  occasional  repulsiveness  of  their 
writings.  The  clever  ladies  who  sit  down  to  describe  home  life, 
its  joys,  its  interests,  and  its  vexations,  would  do  well  to  copy 
this  feature  of  the  rival  school  of  novelists.  When  they  have 
taken  stock  of  their  materials,  they  should  secure  a good  peg  to 
hang  them  on.  If  their  works  are  to  live  as  works  of  art,  they 
must  possess  symmetry  and  cohesion.  As  a connected  story, 
nothing  can  be  weaker  than  Atherstone  Priory.  The  thread  of 
incident  is  of  the  slightest — too  slight  to  support  the  mass  of 
dialogue  and  conversation  with  which  it  is  overloaded.  The 
gravest  misunderstandings  result  from  the  most  trumpery  and 
inadequate  causes.  Arthiu’  Darrell,  for  instance,  confides  to  Lisa, 
after  her  marriage,  his  secret  love  for  their  cousin,  EUinor  Tennent. 
This  leads  very  inexplicably  to  an  unpleasantness  between  the 
young  wife  and  her  husband.  Perceiving  that  there  is  some  secret 
between  Lisa  and  Arthur,  Percy  grows  jealous  of  the  latter,  but 
says  nothing.  Lisa,  perfectly  aware  of  the  cause  of  estrangement, 
and  able  by  one  word  to  remove  it,  says  nothing.  Arthm* 
Darrell,  having  no  notion  that  he  is  compromising  Lisa,  says 
nothing.  EUinor,  falling  iU  at  a most  inopportune  moment, 
contributes  nothing  by  way  of  explanation ; or,  rather,  makes 
matters  worse  by  certain  incoherent  utterances  during  de- 
lirium. At  this  juncture,  all  the  members  of  the  party  having 
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abdicated  the  use  of  their  tongues,  affairs  are  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  arrival  of  the  jealous  and  censorious  Isabella. 
Detecting  Arthur  one  night  crouching  in  a shrubbery — with 
what  intention  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  his  entering  by  way  of  the  front  door — she 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Lisa  and  Arthur  are  lovers.  There- 
upon she  proceeds  to  play  the  part  of  lago  to  the  volcanic  soldier’s 
Otliello.  On  hearing  her  suspicions,  the  latter  is  strongly  tempted 
to  hill  Ai'thur,  but  fortunately  rofi'aius,  and  meantime  an  accident 
clears  the  whole  mystery  up.  Now  we  put  it  to  the  authoress  of 
Atherstom  Priory  whether  such  tremendous  consequences  — in 
which,  by  the  way,  we  have  not  included  the  heroine’s  premature 
confinement  and  eventual  death  — were  likely  to  follow  so  very 
commonplace  an  incident  as  that  of  one  cousin  telling  another 
cousin  that  he  was  in  love  with  a third  ? In  a state  of  society 
where  every  one  was  resolutely  mute  of  malice,  these  things  might 
be.  In  a total  eclipse  of  common  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  or  might  not  occur;  But  then  this  is  not  exactly 
the  hypothesis  upon  which  a book  like  Atlierstone  Priory  professes 
to  be  based. 

After  all,  improbability  is  not  a very  serious  blemish  if  it 
does  not  actively  imtate  the  reader,  and  so  diminish  the 
amount  of  pleasure  which  he  would  otherwise  derive  from  a book. 
In  a work  written  in  so  healthy  a spirit,  and  with  so  much 
real  delicacy  of  touch,  as  that  before  us,  much  may  be 
condoned.  If  it  reflects  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs — the  tendency  to  view  life  too  ex- 
clusively from  the  young  lady’s  standing-point — it  must  be 
remembered  that  young  ladies  are  the  very  class  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  amuse  and  edity.  The  sayings  and  doings  of  an  imaginary 
family  circle,  their  love  affairs,  marriages,  and  quarrels,  the  balls 
at  which  they  dance,  and  the  picnics  they  attend,  are  just  the  things 
to  interest  the  young  people  of  real  life  who  hover  on  the  confines 
of  the  school-room  and  the  drawing-room.  And  when  these  mate- 
rials are  worked  up  into  a fresh  and  lively  picture  of  coimtry  life, 
suffused  though  it  be  with  one  dominant  tint,  the  result  cannot 
fiiil  to  please  juvenile  readers.  It  is  by  a retrospective  glance  that 
one  can  best  appreciate  the  gradual  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  what  is  called  family  reading.  These  volumes  may  not 
possess  the  striking  power  of  the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  or  the 
delicate  humour  with  which  every  page  of  Miss  Austen  is  crisp. 
But  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  dreary  insipidity  of  Mrs.  Opie 
and  the  arid  moralities  of  Hannah  More.  The  meagreness  of  the 
old  fare  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the  exuberance  of  the  new. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

The  interest  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  notice  how  strong  a reaction  has  set  in  against  the 
revolutionary  party.  Count  d’Hunolstein’s  volume,  which  we 
had  occasion  to  examine  a little  while  ago,  has,  we  understand,  met 
with  an  amount  of  popularity  quite  unprecedented,  and  the  reading- 
portion  of  the  public  turn  from  it  only  with  the  greater  zest  to  the 
more  detailed  work  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.* * * * §  This  thick  octavo, 
the  first  of  a series  of  four,  contains  the  results  of  investigations 
prosecuted  during  twenty  years  by  one  of  the  most  determined 
autograph-collectors  we  ever  heard  of.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  access  to  the  State-paper 
offices  of  France,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Many  private 
persons  also  have  allowed  him  to  transcribe  documents  pre- 
served amongst  their  family  treasures;  and,  finally,  purchases 
made  at  public  auctions  have  added  their  quota  to  the  work 
before  us.  The  introduction  contains  a summary  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  including  an  account  of  the  reforms  which  he 
brought  about,  and  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  in 
accomplishing  them.  The  character  of  the  Monarch  is  admi- 
rably sketched  in  a few  lines.  The  Queen’s  reputation  is 
vindicated  against  the  abominable  attacks  of  contemporary  pam- 
phleteers, and  the  principal  persons  of  her  entourage,  such  as 
Madame  de  Lamballe  and  the  Duchess  de  Polignac,  receive  their 
due  share  of  attention.  The  letters  — two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  in  number — extend  from  May  8th,  1770  (the  date  of  the 
Dauphiness’s  arrival  at  Strasburg),  to  February  13th,  1791. 
They  comprise  communications  from  M.  de  Mercy-Argenteau, 
M.  de  Simolin,  and  other  statesmen;  to  each  letter  is  prefixed 
a sunamary  of  its  contents ; and  a variety  of  biographical  and 
historical  notes  are  added,  amongst  which  we  may  name  one  on 
the  scandalous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (pp.  156-169),  and 
another  on  Madame  de  Raigecourt  (pp.  207-208). 

M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  deserves  also  a conspicuous  place  on 
the  list  of  those  histoi’ians  who  are  at  present  endeavouring  to 
put  in  their  proper  light  the  various  episodes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  His  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  f has  reached  the  fourth 
volume,  and  the  interest  of  the  work  increases  as  it  proceeds. 
We  have  now  before  us  an  account  of  the  elections  which 
followed  the  massacres  of  September;  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux 
shows  us  the  Convention  taking  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  giving  to  royalty  its  death-blow.  The  history  of 
Dumouriez’  campaign  in  the  Argonne  occupies  the  next  book ; 
we  have  then  an  account  of  the  fii-st  straggle  between  the 

* Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  et  Madame  Elisabeth.  Lettres  et  Docu- 
ments inedits,  publUs  par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Vol.  I.  Paris:  Plon. 

t Histoire  de  la  Terreur.  Par  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux.  Vol.  4.  Paris  : 
L^vy. 


Girondists  and  the  Mountain;  and,  finally,  we  have  some  in- 
teresting details  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  As  usual, 
M.  Ternaux  collects  at  the  end  of  his  volume  documents  of 
various  kinds  which  serve  to  throw  a new  liglit  upon  some  of 
the  events  he  relates,  and  to  refute  errors  hitherto  accepted 
on  very  insufficient  evidence.  Our  readers  will  notice  especially 
the  part  referring  to  the  capitulation  of  Verdun,  and  to  the 
massacres  ordered  in  consequence  by  the  Republican  Government. 

In  our  last  monthly  summary  we  gave  a short  account  of  the 
edition  of  Madame  Roland’s  Memoirs  recently  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  P.  Faugere.  The  work  now  before  us, 
although  treating  of  the  same  personage,  is  framed  according  to  a 
somewhat  different  plan,  and  contains,  besides  Madame  Roland’s 
autobiography,  an  historical  sketch  in  which  her  contemporaries 
are  brought  together.  M.  Dauban  begins  his  first  volume  * by 
stating  the  various  circumstances  which  give  so  peculiar  an 
interest  to  the  life  of  the  Girondist  heroine.  We  may  regard 
her  memoirs  either  as  a political  document  intimately  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  French  histoi-y,  or  as  a 
psychological  analysis  jotted  down  in  all  simplicity,  and  strangely 
free  from  that  restraint  which  most  women  think  indispensable 
when  they  commit  to  paper  their  deepest  and  most  secret  feelings. 
In  discussing  Madame  Roland’s  correspondence,  M.  Dauban  has 
judiciously  multiplied  extracts  tending  to  illustrate  both  her 
political  tendencies  and  her  demeanour  as  a woman.  Having 
received  from  nature  a briUiant  imagination,  strong  passions, 
and  great  determination  of  character,  her  education,  deeply 
tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  keep  these  qualities  in  the  right  channel,  and  the 
result  was  a perversion  of  the  moral  sense  which  is  conclusively 
proved  by  her  letters  to  Buzot.  These  letters,  now  for  the  first 
time  published  by  M.  Dauban,  are  a curious  mixture  of  patriotism 
and  passion.  In  intensity  of  feeling  they  may  be  compai-ed  with 
those  of  Heloise,  and  they  must  now  be  considered  as  the  neces- 
sary supplement  of  all  editions  of  the  Memoirs.  With  respect  to 
the  Memoirs  themselves  t,  M.  Dauban  adopts  a plan  different  from 
that  selected  by  M.  Faugere.  He  begins  with  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Metnoires  Particuliers ; he  then  gives  the  Notices 
Historiques,  and  concludes  by  printing  the  papers  and  decrees  rela- 
ting to  Madame  Roland’s  trial.  Two  portraits — one  of  Buzot, 
the  other  of  Madame  Roland — ^have  been  added,  as  well  as  several 
facsimiles. 

In  the  hands  of  M.  Crdtineau-Joly,  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  f could  not  but  be  a text  for  endless  and  bitter  declama- 
tions against  united  Italy,  secret  societies,  and  revolutionary 
principles  in  general.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon  I.  towards  the 
Pope  justified,  most  assm-edly,  a large  amount  of  sympathy 
for  Pius  VII.  personally;  but  whether  the  government  of  the 
Vatican  can  be  defended  on  its  merits,  is  a totally  different 
question.  M.  Oretineau-Joly,  in  describing  the  administration  of 
the  Papal  dominions,  is  obliged  to  make  concessions  of  a very 
amusing  character.  We  find  him,  for  instance,  talking  of  pecca- 
dilles  administratives,  which,  if  we  allow  for  the  author’s  strong 
prejudices,  mean  gross  abuse  of  power.  In  another  place  he 
severely  lectures  the  Romans  on  account  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  their  rulers.  But  it  strikes  us  that  a people  must  be  better 
able  to  judge  than  strangers  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  its 
rulers.  Paul  Louis  Courier,  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters, 
tells  us  that  he  was  once,  when  prisoner  of  war,  present  at  a 
council  where  the  question  of  his  being  put  to  death  was  dis- 
cussed, and  that  his  captors  allowed  him  to  vote.  M.  Cre- 
tineau-Joly  is  less  charitable  in  dealing  with  Italy,  for  he  wUl 
not  admit  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  the  right  of  even  protesting 
against  the  Papal  authorities.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi’s  memoirs, 
however,  are  very  important  from  the  new  details  they  give  concern- 
ing the  political  relations  of  France  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
The  first  volume  contains  chapters  on  the  election  of  Pius  VII., 
the  Concordat,  and  Napoleon’s  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria ; in  the  second,  we  have  notes  referring  to 
various  epochs  in  the  Cardinal’s  life,  and  particulaidy  to  his 
Ministry.  The  memoirs  begin  with  the  death  of  Pius  VT.,  and 
end  in  1812,  at  the  time  when  Gonsalvi  was  kept  a prisoner  at 
Rheims  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

M.  Blaize  § and  M.  Cretineau-Joly  would  not  agree  well. 
For  the  latter,  the  world  is  at  its  last  stage  of  dissolution,  because 
Ultramontanism  has  been  checkmated.  According  to  the  former, 
the  ruin  of  the  Papacy  as  a secular  Power  is  a legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  will  be  reckoned  as 
the  most  beneficial  event  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Voyage 
it  la  recliercTie  dun  Soldat  du  Pape  consists  of  a series  oi  feuiUetons 
originally  published  in  a provincial  newspaper.  The  author  sup- 
poses himself  starting  in  quest  of  a friend  who  has  joined  the 
Papal  troops ; he  travels  from  Marseilles  to  Rome,  and  during  his 
excursion  through  the  Eternal  City  he  finds  the  means  of  giving 
us  amusing  particulars  respecting  the  Pa23acy,  ancient  and  modem, 
Alexander  VI.  and  Monsig-nor  de  M^rode,  Tetzel’s  indulgences  and 
M.  de  Lamennais. 


* Btude  sur  Madame  Roland  et  son  Temps.  Par  C.  A.  Dauban.  Paris : 
Plon. 

t M6moires  de  Madame  Roland.  Publies  avec  des  Notes,  par  C.  A. 
Dauban.  Paris:  Plon. 

J Memoires  du  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  Publies  pour  la  premibre  fois,  par 
J.  Cretineau-Joly.  Paris  : Plon. 

§ Voyage  d la  recherche  d’tm  Soldat  du  Pape.  Par  A.  Blaize.  Paris : 
De'ntu. 
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The  brochire  piihlished  by  M.  Chai'pillet* * * §  expounds  the 
theory  of  which  M.  Blaize  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
practice.  Progress  being  the  watchword  of  modern  civilization, 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  is,  he  argues,  necessarily  opposed 
to  it,  because  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  stands  in  direct  antagonism 
to  progress  of  every  kind.  The  error  of  making  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  specially  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  is  so  gxoss  that,  with  many  people,  it  will  be  deemed  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  taking  no  further  notice  of  M.  Charpillet’s 
pamphlet.  Our  author  seems  to  think  that  the  Papacy  has  reached 
the  last  stage  of  its  existence,  and  its  death,  he  maintains,  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  Csesarism,  if  Christianity, 
under  a modified  form,  did  not  permeate  society  by  discard- 
ing all  theological  peculiarities,  and  diffusing  the  doctrine 
of  universal  brotherhood,  which  he  conceives  to  be  its  essential 
characteristic.  How  Christianity  is  to  manifest  itself  inde- 
pendently of  any  kind  of  dogmatic  teaching  is  a question  which 
M.  Charpillet  has  not  succeeded  in  solving. 

The  plays  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  those  of  M.  Alfred 
de  Vigny  aflford  so  strong  a contrast  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  same  audience  sitting  through  the  Trois  Moiisque- 
taires,  for  instance,  and  admiring  the  poetry,  the  genius,  and  the 
taste  which  stamp  so  powerfully  the  Marecliale  d’Ancre.  Yet 
both  di’amatists  began  their  theatrical  career  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  manner.  Chatterton  belongs  evidently  to  the  same  epoch 
as  Antony,  and  betrays  with  equal  intensity  the  peculiar  mental 
fever,  the  thirst  for  paradoxes  of  every  description,  which  distin- 
guished the  early  generation  of  Romanticists.  But  between  M. 
Dumas  and  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny  there  is  this  essential  difference — 
the  one,  carried  away  by  his  woful  facility  of  composition,  sacrificed 
art  to  popularity.  A few  days  ago,  in  a letter  which  is  full  of  his  usual 
rodomontade,  he  called  himself  a vulgarisateur ; vulgar  would,  we 
think,  be  the  most  appropriate  epithet.  Now  that  is  precisely 
what  Count  de  Vigny  never  stooped  to  do.f  He  respected 
literature,  he  respected  that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  the  best 
judge  in  matters  of  art ; and  though  his  dramatic  works  are  con- 
tained within  the  small  dimensions  of  one  volume,  they  will  live 
longer  than  the  bulky  collection  -of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  The 
attentive  reader  may  find  it  curious  to  notice  the  fondness  of 
Count  de  Vigny  for  English  subjects.  Besides  the  tragedy  entitled 
Chatterton,  we  have  here  the  translation  of  Shakspeare’s  Othello, 
and  an  elegant  adaptation  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  What  would 
Voltaire  have  said  of  this  bold  attempt  to  familiarize  the  “Modern 
Athenians  ” with  our  great  dramatic  poet  ? What  would  those 
timid  critics  have  said  who  considered  Ducis  to  be  too  extravagant  ? 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas’s  seventh  volume  J is  specially  remark- 
able for  that  famous  version  of  Hamlet  which  created  such  a sensa- 
tion when  it  was  first  brought  out,  on  account  of  the  liberty  which 
the  translator  had  taken  with  the  text,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  to 
justify  that  liberty.  The  eighth  volume  contains  the  four  parts 
(twenty  acts !)  of  what  the  author  calls  the  “ dramatic  epic  ” of 
Montechristo. 

If  Madame  Georges  Sand  were  not  determined  to  wield  the  pen 
as  long  as  she  possesses  strength  to  do  so,  she  might  write  on  the 
portico  of  her  house  at  Nohant  the  following  inscription,  slightly 
modified,  from  Virgil — Buloz  nohis  hcec  otia  fecit.  But  although 
she  for  the  present  declines  the  otium,  she  takes  care  that 
her  numerous  friends  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it ; for  she 
has  built  expressly  for  them  a small  theatre  where  are  acted 
plays  of  her  own  composition.  Hence  the  volume  now  before  us, 
and  which  is  entitled  Theatre  de  Nohant.^  It  contains — i.  A 
three-act  fantasia  foimded  upon  a legend  of  Berry,  where  the 
principal  character,  Le  Brae,  is  a kind  of  sprite  or  goblin  belong- 
ing to  the  same  family  as  Robin  Goodfellow.  2.  An  imitation  of 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  preceded  by  a prologue  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  Greek  poet  as  a satirist  and  a moralist  are  well  enu- 
merated. 3.  A short  comedy,  entitled  by  the  authoress  Nouvelle 
Bialoguee,  and  designed  to  be  for  country  people  what  Alfred  de 
Musset’s  proverbs  were  for  the  latitude  of  Paris.  La  Nuit  de  Noel, 
which  follows  next,  is  a long  play  written  after  Hoffmann’s  style. 
Finally,  the  volume  gives  us  a bond  fide  tragedy  in  three  acts,  or 
rather  a drame,  as  our  neighbours  would  call  it ; we  mean  one  of 
those  doubtful  productions  where  the  tragic  and  the  comic  element, 
equally  blended  together,  are  applied  to  scenes  of  every-day  life. 

M.  Ludovic  Vitet,  the  great  art-critic,  seems  equally  at  home  in 
whatever  branch  of  aesthetics  he  studies.  ||  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  read  his  reviews  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  that 
we  too  often  forget  his  taste  as  a musician  ; and  his  biographical 
sketches  of  Lesueur,  Paul  Delaroche,  and  Ary  Scheffer  have  led 
people  to  notice  with  less  attention  than  they  ought  his  learned  and 
interesting  memoirs  on  the  history  of  music.  The  fourth  volume  of 
the  Etudes  sur  VHistoire  de  T Art  comes,  therefore,  quite  apropos  to 
remind  us  that  the  domains  selected  by  M.  Vitet  as  peculiarly  his 
own  are  more  extensive  than  some  would  suppose.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  art  of  gardening.  On  this  subject  our  author  gives 
us  a complete  theory ; and  in  discoursing  to  us  about  Le  Notre  and 
La  Quintinie,  Versailles  and  Ermenonville,  he  lays  down  a few 


* Conjlit  du  CatJioUcisme  et  de  la  Civilisation  moderne.  Par  Charles 
Charpillet.  Paris : Dentu. 

t Theatre  Complet  du  Comte  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Paris  : Levy. 

J Theatre  Complet  dl Alexandre  Dumas.  Vols.  7,  8.  Paris:  Levy. 

§ Theatre  de  Nohant.  Par  Georges  Sand.  Paris : Ldvy. 

II  Etudes  sur  VHistoire  de  VArt.  Par  M.  L.  Vitet.  Vols.  3,  4.  Paris; 
L^vy. 


simple  precepts  which  deserve  to  be  studied.  The  same  volume 
contains  likewise  eight  articles  on  various  questions  connected 
with  music,  including  a remarkable  estimate  of  Rossini’s  talent, 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  maestro  was 
completing  his  Guillaume  Tell. 

The  idea  of  giving  in  a series  of  volumes  a description  of  the 
working  classes  is,  we  think,  an  excellent  one  * ; and  we  are  quite 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Vin^ard,  that  it  is  time  French- 
men should  know  something  about  the  ouvriers.  Poetry,  novels, 
and  plays  have  been  written  in  profusion  for  the  purpose  ot 
portraying  the  proletariat,  but  with  what  result  ? Some  authors, 
whether  through  ignorance  or  designedly,  have  represented  the 
Paris  workmen  as  dangerous  beings,  always  bent  upon  mischief, 
only  happy  when  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  revolution,  and 
forming  a class  against  which  the  whole  of  society  needs  to  be 
cautioned.  Others  have  endeavoured  to  hoist  the  ouvrier  on  a 
pedestal,  and  to  prove  that,  gifted  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  all  the  virtues  and  endowments  which  characterize  a perfect 
creature,  he  alone  is  lawfully  entitled  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
now  exclusively  appropriated  by  the  aristocracy.  M.  Vingard 
strives  to  avoid  both  extremes.  He  paints  men  and  things  as  he 
finds  them,  and,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  his  imagi- 
nation, gives  us  statistical  details,  anecdotes  borrowed  from 
history,  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  various  trades,  their  dis- 
advantages, their  dangers^  and  their  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
present  volume,  entitled  Alimentation,  is  devoted,  as  the  title 
suggests,  to  those  occupations  which  have  anything  to  do  with 
food. 

After  having  reviewed,  in  the  columns  of  Le  Petit  Journal,  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculptures  for  1 864,  M.  Edmond 
About  re-publishesf  his  amusing  articles,  and  thus  adds  a 
fresh  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Until  very  lately 
the  Government  had,  so  to  say,  the  monopoly  of  exhibitions, 
and  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  were  the  only  place  open  to 
painters  or  sculptors.  Now,  however,  our  neighbours  have  copied 
our  example  in  this  respect ; and  besides  the  grand  display 
periodically  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  Institut,  Paris  boasts 
of  private  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  artists  who  seek  to  bring 
their  productions  before  the  public  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  M.  About  evidently  approves  of  free-trade  in 
works  of  art  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  His  notices  of  the 
different  exhibitors  are  marked  by  his  usual  common  sense,  and  by 
that  vein  of  quiet  satire  in  which  he  pre-eminently  shines. 

The  group  of  writers  who  for  a while  gathered  together  around 
M.  de  Lamennais  are  obtaining  a kind  of  posthumous  notoriety. 
We  have  had  the  reliquice  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin ; 
the  poems  of  M.  Hippolyte  de  la  Morvonnais  are  now  re-edited 
in  a cheap  and  elegant  form  by  another  member  of  the  pleiad, 
M.  Amedee  Duquesnel.f  If  the  reader  can  imagine  a kind  of 
mixture  in  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  de  Lamartine  are 
equally  combined,  together  with  a strong  dose  of  Eoman 
Catholicism,  they  will  have  some  idea  of  the  volume  entitled  La 
Thebalde  des  Greves.  The  poetry  is  harmonious,  but  it  lacks 
colouring,  and  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  prove  of  little  interest 
except  to  the  author’s  immediate  friends. 

Our  list  of  novels  is  as  crowded  as  ever.  Messrs,  de  Goncourt, 
whose  literary  reputation  is  chiefiy  connected  with  their  historical 
compositions,  occasionally  condescend  to  lighter  things.  Renee 
Mauperin  § may  be  taken  as  a very  fair  specimen  of  what  they 
can  do  in  that  line.  It  is  a powerfully  written  story,  founded  upon 
an  extraordinary  - fit  of  jealousy,  and  conspicuous  by  being  free 
from  the  objectionable  characters  which  are  still  so  frequently 
described  in  French  works  of  fiction.  In  Les  Nuits  du  Corso  || 
there  is  a gi’eat  affectation  of  originality,  and  the  author,  M. 
Robert  Maunoir,  is  so  studious  of  eccentricity,  even  in  his  preface, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  means.  The  book  consists  of 
a series  of  tales,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Rome,  whilst  the 
dramatis  personce  include  representatives  of  every  class  of  society 
from  the  bacchantes  to  the  gens  comme  il  faut.  For  our  part, 
when  a work  of  fiction  is  not  one  of  those  substantial  productions 
which  immediately  command  attention  and  rank  amongst  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  we  willingly  content  ourselves  with 
amusing  pochades,  the  only  design  of  which  is  to  excite  in 
the  reader  a wholesome  fit  of  laughter.  Such  are  M.  Ber- 
troud’s  Contes  Parisiens^,  and  especially  the  first,  entitled 
Tin  Secret  de  Femme.  M.  Ernest  Serret,  in  his  Neuf  Filles  et 
un  Garqon  **,  excites  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  a poor  employe, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  slender  means,  contrives,  like  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  to  bring  up  a large  family,  and  to  live  happily. 
Finally,  M.  Paul  Feval’s  Annette  Lais  ff  is  a touching  story  in- 
tended to  show  the  power  of  true  love.  The  heroine,  an  actress, 
marries  a young  nobleman  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents. 


* Les  Ouvriers  de  Paris.  Alimentation.  Par  Pierre  Vin^ard.  Paris : 
Gondin. 

t Le  Salon  de  1864.  Par  Edmond  About.  London  and  Paris.  Hacbette. 

t La  Thebaide  des  Greves.  Par  Hippolyte  de  la  Morvonnais.  Nouvelle 
edition.  Paris : Didier. 

§ Renee  Mauperin.  Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris : Charpentier. 

II  Les  Nuits  du  Corso.  Par  Robert  Maunoir.  Paris  : Ldvy. 

^ Cuntes  Parisiens.  Par  Eugene  Bertroud.  Paris  : Levy. 

**  Neuf  Filles  et  un  Garfon.  Par  Ernest  Serret.  Paris  and  London : 
L.  Hacbette  & Co. 

i t Annette  Lais.  Par  Paul  Eeval.  Paris  and  London  : L.  Hacbette  & Co. 
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A quarrel  ensues,  but  Annette  Lai's,  who  has  managed  by  some 
stratagem  to  introduce  herself  amongst  the  relatives  of  her  husband 
as  a servant  or  companion,  so  thoroughly  disarms  them  by  her 
gentleness  and  her  sterling  qualities  that  all  difficulties  are 
removed,  and  reconciliation  is  eflected. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  rnahe  no  exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦ 

TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.— The  Session  will  coni- 

' mence  on  Tuesday,  First  November,  1864.  An  ADDRESS  to  the  Students  will  be 
delivered  Principal  Sir  David  Bkewster,  on  Monday,  November  14,  nt  Two  o'clock. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  Degrees,  &c.,  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Daw,  and  Medicine,  together  with  a List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  18G4-5,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclachlan  6l  Stewart, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  2s.  Cd.;  per  post,  2s.  It'd. 

By  Order  of  the  Senatus,  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  to  the  University, 
September  1864. 


Tj^DlNBURGH  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL.— To  he 

i OPENED  November  1,  1864,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Council. 

Council. 

William  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir.  Chait'man. 

Archibald  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq.,  Younger, of  Kimmerghame. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  IC.H.,  Principal  of  the  Universitu^ 

Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Edinburgh  University. 

Thomas  Laycock.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Physic,  Edinburgh  University. 

John  Tait,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Clackmannan. 

Thomas  McKie,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek,  Edinburgh  University. 

Sir  David  Baxter.  Bart. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay. 

Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Logan  House. 

James  Lorimer,  Professor  of  Public  Law,  Edinburgh  University. 

J.  T.  Gibson  Craig,  Esq.,  W.S. 

James  Richardson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Edinburgh  University. 

TTarden— The  Rev.  D.  F.  Sandford,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Tutors. 

The  Council  has  engaged  Temporary  Premises,  at  ll  Oxford  Terrace,  for  a limited  number  of 
Students  of  the  University,  who  will  be  provided  with  a Home  and  Tutorial  assistance  during 
the  current  Session,  on  moderate  terms.— Application  for  Admission  to  the  Hall  should  be 
accompanied  by  Testimonials  as  to  Moral  Character  of  Applicant,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Warden,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Menzies,  7 St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  from  whom 
all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Edinburgh,  September  1864. 


QUEEN’S 


UNIVERSITY  in  IRELAND.  — QUEEN’S 

COLLEGE,  GALWAY— SESSION  1864-5. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  Matriculation  Examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
October  18. 

Additional  Matriculation  Examinations  will  be  held  on  November  24. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  Eight  Junior  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  Six  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  value  of  £10  each,  and  Two  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £18  each,  are  appropriated 
asiollow: — Two  Scholarships  and  Two  £10  Exhibitions  to  Students  of  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  years,  respectively.  Two  of  the  Scholarships  and  the  Tw'o  £18  Exhibitions  are  appro- 
priated to  Students  of  the  Fourth  year. 

The  Examinations  for  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  24, 
and  be  proceeded  with  os  laid  down  in  the  Prospectus. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  and  Exliibitions  above-mentioned,  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by 
each  Professor  at  the  close  of  the  Session. 

Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a moiety  of  the  Class  Fees. 

HOSPITAL  PUPILS. 


Two  Resident  Pupils  at  the  County  Infirmary  will  be  appointed  by  examination  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session. 

Further  information  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  from  whom  copies  of  the 
Prospectus  may  be  obtained. 

By  Order  of  the  President,  WILLIAM  LUPTON,  M.A.,  JRenistrar. 
September  21, 1864. 


OT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  BradfieH,  Berks,  Sept.  1864. 

The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  having  recommended  that  “ the  Governing  Bodies  of 
Schools  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  dates  of  their  Holidays  coincide,”  the 
HOLIDAYS  at  Bradtield  are  ALTERED  to  agree  henceforth  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the 
Holidays  of  Eton,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Midsummer. 


T5RIXTON  HILL  COLLEGE  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Surrey,  S.  Principal— T>t.  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 
Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 


TYING  EDWARD  VI.  SCHOOL,  NORWICH. 

Nine  of  the  Pupils  of  this  School  are  at  this  moment  holders  of  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions in  the  Two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

These  distinctions  have  been  gained  in  open  competition,  and  are  a sufficient  testimony  to 
the  training  which  the  successful  Candidates  have  received. 

The  aggregate  annual  income  which  these  Scholarships  represent  amounts  to  nearly  £600. 

No  account  is  taken  in  tliis  calculation  of  any  School  Exhibition. 

During  the  last  two  years  Norwich  Boys  have  been  successful  in  the  Examinations  for  direct 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Apothecaries’ Hall, 
and  the  Civil  Service,  and  no  single  instance  has  occurred  of  any  Pupil  from  the  School  failing 
to  pass  any  Test  Examination  whatever. 

Norwich  School  is  particularly  rich  in  Prizes  and  Exhibitions,  and  the  Scheme  provides  tliat 
under  no  circumstances  shall  there  be  less  than  Six  Masters,  whose  stipends  are  a charge  upon 
the  Endowment. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev. 
Aug.  Jessopp,  M.A.,  School  House,  Norwich. 


IVriLITARY  and  OFFICIAL  COLLEGE,  for  tie  EARLY 

tBAINING  of  the  YOTOIGER  SONS  of  the  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a well-known  very  successful  Tutor,  assisted  by  experienced  Gentlemen 
from  English  and  Foreign  Universities.  High-bred  STUDENTS,  between  the  ages  of  Seven 
and  Fifteen,  are  here  thoroughly  grounded,  each  according  to  his  individual  abilities,  in  all 
the  subjects,  obligatory  and  voluntary,  appointed  as  tests  by  the  Council  of  Civil  and  Military 
Education— Letters  addressed  to  Principal,  42  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  W. 


■DUOBY.— The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

C.C.C.  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Assistant  Master  of  Wellington  College,  and  formerly 
Assistant  Master  at  Shrewsbury,  receives  BOYS  (of  Nine  Years  of  age  and  upwards)  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Public  Schools,  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  Open  Scholarships,  6lc. 
The  next  Quarter  commences  October  17 Address,  Overslade,  near  Rugby. 


A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  receiving  Twelve 
Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused 
by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  have  been  successful  in  the  recent 
Public  Examinations.— Address,  R.  P.,  18  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


'T'HE  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  TURING  (Married),  for  several 

years  a Curate  in  the  Dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Salisbury,  nnd  for  the  lost  five 
years  an  Assistant  Master  at  Uppingham,  is  anxious  to  take  a few  rUPILS,  not  exceeding 
Fourteen  years  of  age,  to  prepare  lor  the  Public  Schools.  The  highest  references  given  and 
required— Address,  Rev.  J.  Charles  Thiuno,  Chantry  House,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 


THIRST-CLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL  — Number  Limited  — 

Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Eminent  Professors  are  in  daily  attendance. 
References  to  Families  of  distinction— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Delta,  care  of  Messrs.  Addison  & 
Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 


TTNUSUAL  ADVANTAGES  are  offered  to  a FEW  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN,  by  a Cantab.  M.  A.,  who,  having  had  ten  years’  experience  in  Tuition, 
is  now  educuting  his  own  Boy  at  home  as  an  Engineer,  and  requires  suitable  Companions  for 
liim.  Combining  practice  with  theory,  he  instructs  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Drawing,  and 
the  Use  of  Tools,  and  has  Water-power,  driving  Workshops,  Lathes,  &c— Address,  Rev. 
E.  E.  M.,  Farnah  Hall,  Derbyshire. 


AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR  and  COMPANION,  or  PRIVATE 

SECRETARY— An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an  Engagement  of  the  above  nature. — 
Address,  Graduate,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


A BACHELOR  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  wishes 

to  devote  three  or  four  hours  a day  to  TUITION,  at  his  own  House  in  Hampstead,  or  in 
London  or  tlie  Neighbourhood.— Address,  B.A.,  2 Rosslyn  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 


A MARRIED  B.A.,  Studying  for  the  Bar,  occupying  his 

own  House,  in  an  excellent  situation  close  to  a Main  Line  Station,  wishes  to  find  a 
Young  MARKIED  COUPLE  who  would  share  Housekeeping  with  him.  — Address,  T.  N., 
Crystal  Palace  Reading-Room. 


^0  FAMILIES  of  RANK. — A Married  M.D.,  Cambridge, 

residing  in  a large  and  elegant  House,  pleasantly  situated  in  its  own  Grounds,  Nine 
Miles  West  of  London,  would  be  nappy  to  receive  into  his  Family  a LADY  MENTALLY 
AFFLICTED,  to  whom  he  offers  a refined  and  happy  Home,  with  all  the  Social  Advantages 
and  Consideration  so  sad  a state  requires.  High  personal  references  can  be  given— Address, 
M.D.,  Messrs.  Williams  & Co.,  124  Oxford  Street,  W. 


T>AY  SOCIETY. — Annual  Subscriptionj  One  Guinea. — The 

Volume  for  1864  is  “A  MONOGRAPH  of  the  BRITISH  SPONGIADiE,”  by  J.  S. 
Bowerbank,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  290,  with  37  Plates. 

The  Subscription  List  for  this  Volume  will  be  closed  on.  October  20,  1864. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  joining-  the  Society  can  do  so  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

H.  T.  STAINTON,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Sec7-etary, 
Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


A PEWED  CHURCH  to  the  POOR  WORSE  THAN 

NO  CHURCH  AT  ALL— Much  has  been  said  about  the  operation  of  the  Pew  System; 
how  have  you  found  that  operate  ? .47ww;er;— Several  of  tlie  Churches  depending  upon  Pew 
Rents  have  very  little  accommodation  indeed  for  the  poor,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  poor 
do  not  attend.  I have  often  remarked  that  really  it  is  worse,  as  regards  the  poor  only,  that  there 
is  a Church,  because  it  prevents  any  further  exertion  being  made  to  build  a Church  for  the  poor. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  does  no  good;  some  of  these  Churches  are  well  attended,  but  as  to 
the  poor  themselves,  it  is  really  practically  worse  than  if  there  was  no  Church  at  all.  Why  do 
you  think  it  worse  for  the  poor  than  if  there  was  no  Church?  Answer:— there  is  a 
Church  in  the  District  there  is  no  likelihood  of  another  being  raised  specially  for  the  poor.  The 
existing  Church  does  not  answer  any  good  purpose  for  the  poor;  it  might  as  well  be  at  the  Land’s 
End.— Evidence  by  Charles  Groves,  Esq.,  of  Ifiverpool,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Loi'ds  on  Spiritual  Destitution. 

For  Tracts  on  the  Evils  of  the  Pew  System,  apply  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimlev,  5 Dale  Street, 
Liverpool. 


C:j.REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  TICKETS 

for  ONE  MONTH  are  now  issued  from  Paddington,  Victoria,  Hammersmith,  Ken- 
sington, Netting  Hill,  Chelsea,  Battersea,  Farriugdon  Street,  King’s  Cross,  Gower  Street,  and 
Portland  Road  Stations,  to  the  COASTS  of  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  and  CORNWALL; 
namely,  Mineliead,  Linton,  Ilfracombe,  &c.,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Totnes,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Penzance. 

Also  WEYMOUTH  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

NORTH  WALES  : Aberystwith,  Bala,  Dolgelly,  Llangollen,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Llanrwst, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  &c. 

Also  to  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  viA  Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES:  Neath,  Carmarthen,  Ne'W  Milford,  Tenby,  &c. 

TICKETS  are  issued  for  CIRCULAR  TOURS  iu  NORTH  and  SOUTH  WALES  by  Five 
Routes. 

BUXTON,  MALVERN,  and  the  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  &c. 

The  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT ; Windermere,  Uiverston,  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey, 
Penrith,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE  : Scarborough,  Harrogate,  &c. 

IRELAND : Lakes  of  Killarney,  Limerick,  &c. 

Programmes,  containing  Fares  and  full  Particulars,  maybe  obtained  at  all  the  Company’s 
Stations  and  Receiving  Offices. 

Paddington,  July  1864.  J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 


X-TYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sfdbeook  Pare,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  I..ANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
W ater,  and^Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 


Y|REAT  MALVERN.  — The  IMPERIAL  HOTEL  ia  con- 

nected  with  the  Railway  Station  by  a covered  way,  and  contains  upwards  of  Ono 
Hundred  Bed-rooms,  Drawing-rooms.  &c.,a  Ladies’  Coffee-room,  Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms. 
Tariffs  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


IVrALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  ia  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.— For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


lyrONEY.  — £10,000.  — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  tlie  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 percent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


QELIKESPEARE.— “ MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,” 

^ Photo-lithographed,  by  express  permission,  from  the  incomparable  Original  of  1600, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  is  now  ready,  in  Roxburgh  binding,  10s.  Gd.  As  the 
Number  of  Impressions  is  strictly  limited,  an  immediate  application  for  Copies  is  desirable. 

To  Messrs.  Day  & Son, 

6 Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Place  my  Name  on  your  List  of  Subscribers  to  the  Photo-lithographic  Facsimile  of 
“ Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  1600,  which  you  are  about  to  issue,  price  10s.  6d. 

Name 

Address 


XT  ATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  W ales. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 
Children’s  Books  and  Periodicals. 
Libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  fur  Cash. 

187  Piccadilly,  W. 


^ I ^HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SEHVICES,  V^oolwicli^ 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred — Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W, 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 


^UITION. — ^A  Cambridge  Wrangler  purposes  to  commence 

residence  in  Town  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  PUPILS 
at  his  Rooms,  to  Read  with  him  for  Open  Scholarships  at  the  Universities,  the  Competitive  Civil 
and  Military  Examinations,  and  others  in  which  a knowledge  of  high  Mathematics,  moderate 
Classics,  French,  or  the  Natural  History  Sciences  is  reqwred.— For  Terms  and  Testimonials, 
apply  to  X.  Z.,  Grantchester,  Cambridge. 


'"rilOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING 

CARDS.— The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers. 


CCOTCH  VIEWS. — Tourists  who  h<ave  visited  Scotland  will 

^ be  pleased  to  inspect  an  exquisite  Series  of  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS,  by  Wilson,  com- 
prising : Looli  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  The  Trossachs,  Oban,  Staffa,  Glencoe,  Blair  Athol, 
lioslyn  Chapel  and  Castle,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Each  Is. ; sent  free  by  post  for  Stamps. 

STEREOSCOPIC  COMPANY,  110  Regent  Street,  and  5i  Cheapside, 


PHOTOGRAPHY.— ADOLPHE  NAUDIN  executes  Portraits 

in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  at  these  prices  : Twelve  Cartes  de  Visite,  12s.;  Twenty  (in 
two  positions),  21s.;  Sliniatures,  exauisitely  Coloured,  for  42s.  Faded  Daguerreotypes,  Oil 
Paintings,  Family  Portraits,  faithfully  copied  ; and  Articles  of  Virtii,  Country  Seats,  Horses, 
Dogs,  Interiors  of  Rooms,  &c.,  vividly  portrayed.  An  Artist  sent  to  any  part  of  England  on. 
the  shortest  notice. 

ADOLPHE  NAUDIN,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

the  gold  chain  MANUFACTORY. 

J-  WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12FaUMallEMt,  S.W. 
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PKOVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Established  ISOB# 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,658,353.  ANNUAL  INCOMEt  £195,721. 
BONUSES  DECLARED,  £1,451,107. 

CLAIMS  PAID  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE,  £3,572,513. 
Pr»  sidenU-The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

Cliairman  of  Directors — FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  Esq. 

Dcputif  RICHARD  DAWSON,  Esq. 

Jlfanafjing  Director — JOHN  A.  BEAUMONT,  Esq. 

The  Profits  (.subject  to  a trifling  deduction')  are  divided  among  the  Insured. 


Examples  of  Bonvses  added  to  Policies  issued  hy  the  Provident  Life  Office. 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Annual  Premium. 

Sum  Insured. 

Amount  wdth 
Bonus  additions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

4,718 

1823 

194 

15 

10 

5,000 

10,632 

14 

2 

3,924 

1821 

iba 

4 

2 

5,000 

10,164 

19 

0 

4,937 

1824 

205 

13 

4 

4,000 

9,637 

2 

2 

2,946 

1818 

184 

7 

6 

6,000 

9,254 

13 

5 

5.795 

1825 

167 

I 

8 

5,000 

9,253 

5 

10 

2,027 

1816 

122 

13 

4 

4,000 

8,576 

11 

2 

3,944 

isn 

49 

15 

10 

1,000 

2.498 

7 

6 

788 

1808 

29 

18 

4 

1,000 

2,327 

13 

5 

JOHN  HODDINOTT,  Secretar^j. 


Established  1837. 

T3RITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


H-UAEDIAN  FIEE  and  LIFE  ASSUEANCE  COMPANY, 

n LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 

Established  1621. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Directors. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  F.  DEVAS,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens.  Esq. 

H.  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Francis  HartDyKc,  Esq, 

Sir  jVlinto  Farquhar,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Waiter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Fredk.  H.  Janson,  Esq. 


G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Martin,  Esq. 

Rowland  Mitchell,  Esq. 

James  Morris,  Esq. 

Henry  Norman,  Esq. 

Henry  R.  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Abraham  J.  Robarts,  Esq. 
William  Steven,  Esq. 

Henry  Vigae,  Esq. 


Lewis  Loyd,  Esq.  1 Henry  Sykes  Thornton,  Esq. 

Cornelius  Paine,  Jun.,  Esq.  I Noel  Whiting,  Esq. 

Secretary— H\\QS.  Ta!lemach,Esq.  Mciwa?*?/— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT— Under  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  this  Company 
now  offers  tj  new  Insurers  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits,  at  Quinquennial  Divisions,  or  a Low 
Rate  of  Premium  without  pujticipation  of  Profits. 

Since  the  establishment  of  t)ie  Company  in  1821,  the  Amount  of  Profits  allotted  to  the 
Assured  has  exceeded  in  Cash  value  £650, UOO,  wliich represents  equivalent  Reversionary  Bonuses 
of  £1,058,000. 

After  the  Division  of  Profits  at  Christmas  1859,  the  Life  Assurances  in  force,  with  existing 
Bonuses  thereon,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £4,730,000,  the  Income  from  the  Life  Branch  £207,000 
per  annum,  and  tlie  Life  Assurance  Fund,  independent  of  the  Capital,  exceeded  £1,618,000. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Insurances  are  effected  upon  every  description  of  Property  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  moderate  rates. 

No  expense  is  incurred  in  effecting  a new  Insurance  beyond  the  payment  of  the  Annual 
Premium  and  Duty,  when  the  Premium  amounts  to  5s. 

Claims  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  FIRE  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  must  he 
renewed  within  Hfteen  days  at  this  Office,  or  with  Mr.  Sams,  1 St.  James’s  Street,  corner  of  Pall 
Mall ; or  with  the  Company’s  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Otherwise  they  become  void. 

Applications  lor  Prospectuses  and  Agencies  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1 OLD  BKOAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,600,000. 

TOTAL  LOSSES  PAID,  £2,688,900. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Macliinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  ONE-HALF  the  DUTY. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 


A LBEET  INSUEANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Premiums  charged  estimated  by  the  individual  risk  ; the  utmost  liberality  maintained  in 
every  transaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Offices  : 8 FINCH  LANE,  or  7 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

MORELL  THEOBALD,  Manager  Fire  Department. 


AJOETH  BEITISH  and  MEECANTILE  INSUEANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Business  of  every  description  transacted  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Duty  paid  by  this  Company  in  1863  amounted  to  £60,772. 

The  usual  Commission  allowed  on  Ship  and  Foreien  Insurances. 

Insurers  in  this  Company  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  Duty. 


Capital £2,000,000 

Annual  Income  497,263 

Accumulated  Funds 2,233,927 


London— Head-Offices;  61  THREAD  NEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 
West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


TDHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25,  l'<64.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

000  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £Q  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Comhill. 
WILLIAM  J.  VTAN,  Seeretaru. 

T^EIGHT  & MANSFIELUj  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

’ * Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TJARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  descriotion  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMKSTTCsMEDI^V  AL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, uponapplication.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLEK,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, in^uding  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing, 3s,  6d.  post  free.— Heaton,  BuTi.£a,  & Bavne,  New  King 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WBITING  in  LAEGE  QUANTITIES  with 

^ ’ EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane.  W.C. 


QHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Casli  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON.57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
otreet,  Liverpool;  and  Horselcy  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


ISUEW  ZEALAND  TRUST  and  LOAN  COMPANY,  Limited. 

^ Trustees. 

ROBERT  BROOKS,  Esq.  M.P.  G.  GRENFELL  GLYN,  Esq.  M.P. 

J.  J.  CUMMINS,  Esq. 

Directors. 

Sir  CHARLES  CLIFFORD.  ( F.  G.  DALGETY,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  HENRY  PELLY.Bart.  H,  SELFE  SELFE,  Esq. 

Captain  H.  CARR  GLYN,  R.N.  | R.  A.  BROOKS,  Esq. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  & CO. 

The  Directors  continue  to  issue  Debentures  of  £100  aud  upwards  for  periods  of  Three  to  Seven 
Years,  interest  on  which  is  payable  Half-yearly,  at  their  Bankers’,  by  Coupons. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  Security  and  Rates  of  Interest  may  be  obtained,  and  application 
made,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

31  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C,  THOS,  D.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 


TY  EBENTURES  at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Directors, 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Managei'—C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq, 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON.  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  emaruntce  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applicationstbr  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  S'ccrctary. 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  witii  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,,  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

ScarfPins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches.Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Establislied  nearly  a Century. 

T3EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

' BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baihs,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  Tlie  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  vaiied  ever  submiued  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Batlis, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  cModerateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s. per  gallon. 

'T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  tliat  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna-  - 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  oi  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

. s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

1 4 0 
0 16  0 

1 10  0 
1 0 0 

1 12  0 
1 2 0 

1 15  0 
1 5 0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  X.adles  

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

1 Pair  Of  Sugar  Tongs 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 Butter  Knife 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

Total 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  s 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Uish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» » IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
iUimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays.  Urns,  aud  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Batlis,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  CabinetFurniture,&c.,with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 


JOHN  BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  manufactory, 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Cotent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  someoi  hia  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respecttully  informs  them  tkat  tjiis  is  ^0T  the  case,  lie  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODNNTLL, 
the  whole  of  tlie  valuable  STOCK,  and  tliat  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  Oi  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  ou  the  late  I irm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Reconnoitrer  glass. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  iic.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  ” The  Recouuoitrer  is  very  good.” — 2'he  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful.”— Lorci  Gifford.  “ Remarkably  good.” — Lord  Gari'-agh.  “Gives me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— i'VcW.  “ Indispens.tble  to  a pleasure  trip.’ —iVotes  and  Queries. 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards, and  Men  at  Similes — The  above 
arc  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 

QMITH,  beck,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAI,  MAXIMUM 

^ THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  widi  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  orto  be  liad  on  application  at 
31  Comhill, E.C. 


POUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  JR.EMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Comhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


October  1,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


TJONNETS.  — Messrs.  JAY’S  Manager  has  returned  from 

PARIS  with  fin  assortment  of  t)ie  most  Elegant  and  Faslilonable  BONNETS,  selected 
from  the  Magasina  of  the  llrst  llouses  in 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  2M  Regent  Street. 


/^LOAKS.  — Messrs.  JAY  have  this  year  the  greatest  variety 

in  CLOAKS  which  Paris  Society,  with  its  distinctive  Set  of  Fashions,  can  suggest.  The 
incessant  demand  for  them  at  their  Establishment  has  induced  Messrs.  Jav  to  import  a more 
than  usual  number  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  French  Taste  and  French  Fabrics. 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


ICH  MADE-UP  SILK  SKIRTS.— 

Messrs.  JAY  have  now  some  rich  and  very  elegant  SILK  SKIRTS  of  the  most  modern 
French  Patterna.-TIIE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE,  247. 249,  and 
251  Regent  Street.  


K 


(^REPE-LAINE,  an  Inexpensive  Fabric  for  Mouraing,  strongly 

recommended  by  Messrs.  JAY,  247,  249,  and  251  Befrent  Street. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

FASHIONS  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

• Family,  114,116,118.120  Regent  Street ; 22  Cornhill,  London  ; 10  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

NICOLL’S  NEW  OVERCOATS  for  the  WINTER  possess  novelty  in  shape  and  fabric. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’  Frock  Coats  and  Oxford  Morning  Coats,  “ as  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Nicoll.”  arc  exclusive  in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  early  inspection. 

NicoU’s  New  Quilted  Morning  Waistcoats. 

Nicoll’s  Celebrated  Trowsers.for  all  purposes,  at  13s.  6d.,  16s.,  21s.,  25s.,  28s.,  &c.,  per  pair. 
Overcoats  for  Riding  or  Drhing.  Liveries  for  Clubs,  Public  Companies,  and  Servants.  Navy, 
Military.  Diplomatic,  Consuls’,  and  Deputy-Lieutenants’  Outfits,  and  Court  Dresses. 

FOR  BOYS. 

Overcoats,  Dress  Suits,  Negligd  Suits,  Highland  Dresses,  Knickerbocker  Suits,  Hats,  and  Caps, 
adapted  for  various  ages.  The  price  of  the  First  Size  Knickerbocker  Suit,  One  Guinea. 

FOR  LADIES. 

Riding  Habits,  Hats,  Riding  Trowsera,  Promenade  Jackets,  Overcoats,  Cloaks,  and  Habits, 
Liusey  Walking  Dresses.  The  Design  for  Braiding  and  Materials  for  Ladies’  Garments  are 

specialities  of  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  Establishment.  . , . „ 

NicoU’s  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  their  All- 
Wool  Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for  Gentlemen. 

Garments  for  Gentlemen,  Boys,  and  Ladies  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to 
order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENT  OF 

Y^ILLIAM  TARN  & CO.,  Newington  Causeway  and 

* * New  Kent  Road. 

OPENING  OF  NEW  PREMISES. 

We  announce  the  Opening,  on  MONDAY,  October  3,  of  our  NEW  ADDITIONAL 
SHOW-ROOMS  and  GALLERIES  for  CARPETS,  FURNITURE.  BEDDING,  &c.,  with 
SPECIAL  ENTRANCE  to  these  Departments  in  the  New  Kent  Road. 

CARPE  IS. 

In  this  Department  we  are  offering  ONE  THOUSAND  PIECES  of  BEST  BRUSSELS 
CARPET,  all  New  Patterns,  from  6d.  to  9d.  PER  YARD  BELOW  MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRESENT  PRICES. 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FURNISHING  DRAPERY. 

In  these  Departments  we  are  showing  the  LARGEST  STOCK  of  CURTAINS, DAMASKS, 
TABLE  LINENS,  SHEETINGS,  BLANKETS,  &c.,  ever  presented  by  one  Establishment. 
FASHIONS. 

The  FASHIONS  for  AUTUMN  in  DRESSES,  MILLINERY.  MANTLES,  and  FANCY 
GOODS  are  now  ready.  The  SPECIAL  NOVELTIES  for  OCTOBER  in  MILLINERY 
and  MANTLES  are  displayed  in  our  Extensive  Show-Rooms  only. 

William  Tarn  & Co.,  London,  S.E. 

TfURNISH  YOUE  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  AETICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruefs,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 

DEANE'S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers, in  Sets,  18s.,  30s., 40s.,  63s. ,78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mach»§  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets, from  21s., new  and  elegant  patterns, 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  witJi  Loyeel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c» 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEAN E’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modem  and  approved  patterns. 

DEAN  E’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Beddi^  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves, improved  London-made  ^tcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE'S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery.,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c. , well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers.  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers, newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 
DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST.  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


nPHE  SMEE’S  SEEING  MATTEESS,  TUCKEE’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  259.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 
“TheSommierTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

XTOWAED  & SONS’  SILVER  FIE  EUENITUEE.— 

HOWARD  & SONS,  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 
every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price. — Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 
9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W, 

ROVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  Complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S— Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

CANDLES. 

RANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

^ PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  Sc  J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet.— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 


ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE.— The  March  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  arc  now  bui»ig  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATEU,  MACKIE,  TODD,  Sc  CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge.  S.E, 


OMGINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

” SAUCES,  PICKLES,  See.,  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
for  more  than  a Hundred  Years.— 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 

^IIOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

^ all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  dclic’ous  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  liighly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consuniition  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wliolcsale,  Munikr,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  J^ondon;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  nil  respictuble  houses. 


^ , . ' V.  . , - • — r supplying  Artificial 

Teeth  on  a system  oi  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

/^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption.  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— **  The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Inver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”- Dr.  LANKESTEK.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.-.’  I consider  that  the  purity  of  tliis  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  ot  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
tlie  best  Medical  Ireatiee  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  1 deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regardsgenuinenessand 
medicinal  efficacy.’  — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imp^ml  halt-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9a.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAE, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


rpAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigot  oua  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz.: 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  **  Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  cd.  eaah.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

INTO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

' COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  lOa.  6d.,and  21s.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 

/^OOD  APPETITE  and  INCREASED  BODILY  ENJOY- 

MENT  may  be  insured  by  a gentle  Course  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.— May  be  had  of 
any  Chemist. 

Avoid  Medicines ; they  always  aggravate  Chronic  Complaints,  but 

BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  DiarrJioea,  Cough.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  restoring  perfect  digestion,  strong  nerves,  sound  lungs,  healthy  liver,  pure 
blood,  refreshing  sleep,  functional  regularity,  and  energy  to  the  most  disordered  or  enfeebled. 

In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  6lb.,  Us.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s BARKY  DU  BARRY  & CO.,  No.  77 

Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside ; 61  Gracechurch  Street; 
330  Strand;  63,  150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road;  49  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


T>^ 

-L/  T> 


BOOKS,  &c. 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  pp.  172,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

mHE  PLURALITY  of  the  HUMAN  RACE.  By  Georges 

-fi-  PoucHET.  Translated  and  edited  by  Hugh  J.  C.  Beavan,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L. 
Also  recently  published, 

THE  PHENOMENA  of  HUMAN  HYBRIDITY.  By  Dr, 

Path.  Broca.  Edited  by  0.  Cabtbr  Blake,  P.G.S.,  P.A.S.L.  8vo.  price  5s. 
cloth. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Theodor 

Waitz.  Edited  by  J.  Frederick  Collingwood,  F.R.S.L.,  F.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.  8vo. 
price  16s.  cloth. 

Ill  the  press, 

LECTURES  on  MAN’S  PLACE  in  NATURE.  By  Carl  Vogt, 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


New  Edition,  just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

pRE-EYDD’S  FAMILY  FARE:  the  Young  Housewife’s 

Daily  Assistant  on  all  Matters  relating  to  Cookery  and  Housekeeping : containing  Bills 
of  Family  Fare  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  which  include  Breakfast  and  Dinner  for  a Small 
Family,  and  Dinner  for  Two  Servants.  Also,  Twelve  Bills  of  Fare  tor  Dinner  Parties,  and 
Two  for  Evening  Entertainments,  with  the  Cost  annexed.  And  also  a Dietary  for  the  Sick 
Chamber,  By  Cbe-Fvdd. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Just  published.  Cheap  Edition,  fcp.  2s. 

pHARMIONE:  a Tale.  By  E.  A.  Leatham,  M.P. 

' London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Ready,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  over  500  pp.  6s. 

T ^EOTUEES  on  some  SUBJECTS  of  MODEEN  HISTORY 

and  BIOGRAPHY. 

« History  of  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Religious  and  Political  Institutions  of  Spain. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  Civilization  in  Spain. 

Life,  Writings,  and  Times  of  Chateaubriand. 

Secret  Societies  of  Modern  Times— viz.  Freemasons,  the  Uluminati,  the 
Carbonari,  Socialists,  &c. 

Papal  Legislation  on  Secret  Societies. 

Delivered  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  1860  to  1864.  By  J.  B.  Robebt.son,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  Translator  of  Schlegel’s  ” Philosophy  of  History,”  Moehlers 
“ Symbolism.” 

“Tills  book  inust.without  reserve,  be  recommended  as  most  useful  and  agreeable,  to  those 
especially  who  wish  to  understand  public  life.  To  its  most  cursory  reader  we  promise  the  best 
enjoyment  for  many  a leisure  hour,  and  to  the  student  who  reflects  on  it,  a riper  judgment  and 
a readier  wii  for  the  considering  or  in  the  conducting  of  great  affairs.”— iVafion. 

“ These  subjects  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have  little  to  do  wit.i  one  another,  but  they  are  all 
of  them  interesting.  He  is  an  honest  writer.”— 5aGirc/a^  Revieio. 

Dublin  : William  Bernard  Kelly,  8 Grafton  Street. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Coui-t. 

UNIFORM  WITH  LORD  MACAULAY’S  "ENGLAND.” 

Now  ready,  4s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  of  a New  and  Popular  Edition  of 

'T’YTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

“ The  most  brilliant  age  of  Scotland  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a historian  whose 
sound  judgment  is  accompanied  by  a graceful  liveliness  of  imagination.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  this  book  will  soon  become,  and  long  remain,  the  standard  History  of  Scotland.” 

Quarterly  Review. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  can  he  had  from  any  Bookseller. 

Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo.  London;  Simpkin, Marshall,  55:  Co. 

' NEW  SCHOOL  BOOK.  ' ~ 

Just  ready,  fcap.  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

'p'UROPEAN  HISTORY  : in  a Series  of  Biographies,  from 

^ the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  till  the  Present  Time.  By  David  Prvde.M.A., 
Lecturer  on  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh;  and 
Author  of  “ Biographical  Outlines  of  English  Literature,"  S:c. 

Edinburgh:  William  P.  Nimmo.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

rUEGG’S  PORTRAITS  of  EMINENT  MEN.  Engraved  on 

Steel,  5s.  each,  free  by  post.  Framing  Sizes  affixed. 

Bright  (John,  M.P.),  20  by  15. 

Cobden  (Richard,  M.P. ).  23  by  15^.  , 

Gumming  (Rev.  John),  2U  by  17.  ' 

Denison  (Edmund,  M.P.),  20  by  15.  . 

Duff  (Rev.  Alexander),  161  by  21A. 

Palmerston  (Lord), 22;  by  15^. 

Zetland  (Earl  of).  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemaeonfl,  20jby  17» 

London:  William  Teoo,  Pancias  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Size,  22J  by  15J.  5s. 

JpALMERSTON  (LORD,  Portrait  of).  Engraved  on  Steel  by 

London;  William  Teoo,  Paiicras  Lane,  Clieapside. 


6s. 


Size,  2U  by  15. 

"RRIGHT  (JOHN,  M.P.,  Portrait  of),  Engraved  by  J.  Sbuiy. 

London:  William  Teog,  Fancras  Lone,  Cheapside. 
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'T'HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

iasertion  in  the  forthcominff  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  7th,  and  Bili.s  by  the  10th  instant. 

John  Morray,  Albemarle  Street. 


nPHE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXXX. 

J-  (for  OCTOBER).  6s.  Contains  : 

1.  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Hansell’s  Greek  Testament. 

3.  The  Dolomite  Mountains. 

4.  Chevalier’s  Mexico. 

5.  Our  Foreian  Policy. 

6.  Mind  and  Brain. 

7.  Knight’s  Autobiography. 

8.  Tennyson’s  Poetry. 

9.  Projected  Reforms  in  Germany* 

10.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Walford,  & Hodoer,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready, 

rpHE  DUBLIN  REVIEW,  No.  VI.  (for  OCTOBER  1864). 

Price  6s.  Contents  t 

I.  The  Principles  of  ’89. 

II,  The  Christian  Schools  of  Alexandria. 

III.  Hedwige  ^ueen  of  Poland. 

IV.  Surnames  in  Relation  to  the  History  of  Society, 

V.  ITniversity  Education  for  English  Catholics. 

VI.  Christian  Art. 

Vir.  Outlines  of  the  Gospel  History. 

VIII.  Reformatory  Schools. 

IX.  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

X.  Notices  of  Books. 

XI.  Our  Contemporaries— Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  Christian  Remembrancer,  &c.  &c. 
*3(e*  Annual  Subscription,  2ls.  per  annum,  paid  in  advance.  A few  Copies  remain  on  hand  of 
Nos.  I.  to  V.,  for  which  early  application  should  be  made. 

London  : Burns  & Lambert,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W. 


Now  ready, 

rPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LII.  (OCTOBER  1864). 

Contents  t 

I.  MODERN  PHASES  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  IN  ENGLAND, 
n.  MOUNTAINEERING. 

III.  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  BY  STRAUSS. 

IV.  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

V.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  “APOLOGIA.” 

VI.  HERRINGS  AND  THE  HERRING  FISHERIES. 

Vn.  MR.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

Vni.  MODERN  NOVELISTS  : Charles  Dickens. 

IX.  THE  LAWS  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

Contemporary  Literature: — 1.  Theologj^  and  Philosophy — 2.  Politics, 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles 
Lettres. 

London:  TrUbneb  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


■RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER  1864. 

No.  DLXXXVIir.  2s.  6d. 

Contents: 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL.  Part  IX. 

Security  on  the  “Rail”— Mountaineers  and  Ballooners— The  Luxury  of 
Liberty—”  Take  care  of  the  Pence,  and  the  Pounds  will,”  &c.  &c.  &c.— 
Centenaries  and  Commemorations — Personal  and  Peculiar. 

MAX  MULLER’S  SECOND  SERIES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

TONY  BUTLER.  Part  XIII. 

IN  THE  GARDEN. 

SYMBOLS. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT-III.  The  London  Schools. 

MEMOIRS  OF  RICHARD  WHATELY. 

OUR  TRADE. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SPEKE. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


T)UBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCLXXXII. 

(for  OCTOBER).  2s.  6d. 


Contknts  : 


1.  The  Story  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Life. 

2.  Yaxley  and  its  Neighbourhood,  — Con- 

cluded. 

3.  Current  English  Poetry. 

4.  Uncle  Silas  and  Maud  Rnthyn.  ByJ.  S. 

Le  Fonu.-Chaps.  XXXIV.  to  XLIII. 


5.  Poland  during  the  Insurrection  of  1863-4. 

6.  George  Anne  Bellamy  — an  Irish 

Actress. 

7.  Charles  Lever’s  Essays. 

8.  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Cymri. 


Dublin:  George  Herbert.  London:  Hurst  & Blackett. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LX.  (for  OCTOBER  1861),  Is. 

..  Contents: 

I.  TUBINGEN  IN  1864. 

II.  THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  : a Story  of  Two  Families.  By  Henrt 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “ AustinElliot,”  “Ravenshoe,"  &c. 

Chapter  L,— In  which  Two  Bad  Pennies  come  back. 

„ LI— Trevittick’s  Latent  Madness  begins  to  appear. 

„ LII— Changes  in  the  Romilly  Home. 

III.  DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I HAVE  KNOWN  ; or,  Recollections  of  Three  Cities- 

By  the  Editor, 

Dr.  Chalmers— Part  III.:  His  Studies,  Opinions,  and  Schemes. 

IV.  TWO  DORSETSHIRE  POEMS.  By  William  Barnes,  “Vrom  Hinton,”  and 

“ The  Little  Hwomestead.”  « 

V.  BODIES  AND  SOULS  : a Discursive  Paper  ; with  Glimpses  of  the  City  of  Bath, 

VI.  MR.  TENNYSON’S  “ NORTHERN  FARMER.”  By  J.  M.  Ludlow. 

VII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  XI. 

VIII.  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  PLANTS.  By  Dr.  T,  L.  Phipson. 

IX.  CHALONS—THE  camp,  and  FfiTE  NAPOLEON.  By  the  Kev.  Francis 
Trench. 

X.  CORRUPTION  AT  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  “ SATURDAY  REVIEW.”  By 
W.  D.  Christie. 

Voh  /X.  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  7s,  G<f. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations* 


Now  ready,  Is. 

'T'HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER.  No.  LVIH. 

^ With  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  Geo.  Du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  : an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  IUustration> 
Chapter  VII.— Foreshadows  of  I>ove  Perils. 

„ VIII.— Drifting  into  Danger. 

„ IX— The  Widower  and  the  Widow. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.-BOYS. 

FLOWER  FARMING. 

MADAME  DE  MONFERRATO.  With  an  Dlustratlon, 

A VISIT  TO  A CONVICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

A TUSCAN  VILLAGE— A Tuscan  Sanctuary. 

The  Diligence— The  Innkeeper’s  Family— The  Fair— Valombrosa. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her  Husband. 

Chapter  XXXIV— The  End  of  Arthur  Lamont. 

„ XXXV— Letters  from  the  Dead. 

„ XXXVI— The  Truth  at  Last. 

„ XXXVn— A Little  More  of  the  Truth. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comliill. 


T ONDON  SOCIETY  (for  OCTOBER),  with  13  Rlustrations, 

is  now  ready,  Is. 

Contents  : 

WANTED— A WIFE  WITH  MONEY  ! A Tale  in  Five  Chapters.  With  2 Dlustration© 
by  Adelaide  Claxton.  (Chapter  I — A Lover’s  Dreams.  Chap.  II. —Freddy  makes  a 

Blunder.  Chap.  Ill Was  it  Quite  Prudent  ? Chap.  IV.— A Little  Tableau  VivanL 

Chap.  V— Sir  Guy  takes  down  the  Advertisement. 

A WEEK’S  HOLIDAY. 

QUIET  LIFE  IN  MOUNTAIN  RETREATS. 

A SHY  MAN’S  DIFFICULTIES.  With  2 Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  CANADIAN  WOODS.  Illustrated  by  George  H.  Thomas. 

THE  LONG  VACATION. 

“ JACK  ” AT  SCHOOL.  Ulustrated. 

ALONE  AND  TOWN-TIED. 

A STROLL  IN  BALDWIN’S  GARDENS. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  IN  LEATHER  LANE.  Drawn  by  W.  McConnell. 

O,  DON’T  BECOME  A NUN,  MY  DEAR.  Illustrated  by  H.  Sanderson. 

THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES  : a Story  of  London  Life.  By  the  Author  of  " The  Morals 
of  May  Fair.”  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.  Chapter  XXXIV— Doubly  False- 
Chap.  XXXV.-Dangerous.  Chap.  XXXVI— Listening  to  Giugiini.  Chap.  XXXVII— 
Diamonds  Win. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  “HOUSE.” 

ROBSON. 

THE  ASHES  OF  LOVE.  With  an  Illustration  from  Heilbuth’s  Painting. 

THE  CIlOQU^:T  ALPHABET. 

Office,  9 St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  London, 


T^RASEE’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


'T'HE  CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE.  Illustrated. 

Price  Is. 

Contents  of  the  October  Ndmber: 


Contents : 


-The  Decline  and  Pall  of  Whiggery. 

From  Auckland  to  Awaniutn. 

In  Haven.  By  Arthur  J.  Munby. 
Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XrV.— XVII. 

The  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  18G1. 
A Campaigner  at  Home.  XIV.  and  XV. 


By  our  Hearth.  By  Astley  H.  Baldwin. 
Eae  Gifford. 

Notes  on  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic  His- 
tory.— Part  III.  By  Henry  Ottley. 
Imogen  in  Shakspeare  and  in  Sculpture. 
Glimpses  into  Village  Life  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW,  No.  XHI.  (for  OCTOBER), 

price  2s.  6d.  contains: 

EXTRAORDINARY  SHIPS.  By  S.  J.  Mackie,  F.G.S.  Illustrated. 

GOOD  FOOD.  By  Edwin  Lankesteb,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  FLORAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  HarlandCoultas. 
With  Map. 

METAMORPHISM.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. , &c, 

MORPHOLOGICAL  PECULIARITIES  OF  LINARIA  SPURIA.  By  E.  S.  Magrath. 
Illustrated. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  By  James  Spear,  Esq.  Illustrated. 

RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  RED 
CORAI>.  By  the  Editor.  Coloured  Illustration. 

WHAT  IS  A STIMULANT  ? By  F.  Anstie,  M.D. 

Reviews  of  Books.— Summary  of  Progress  in  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Medical 
Sciences,  Metallurgy,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Physics,  Zoology,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists,— Quarterly,  2s.  6d.;  Annual,  10s. 

London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


JOURNAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  SEP- 

^ TEMBER.  Vol.  XXVII.  Part  III.  just  published.  3s.  6d. 

London  : Edward  Stanford,  6 Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY  and  NAVY  REVIEW  for 

OCTOBER  1864. 

Contents  : 

I.  CELEBRATED  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

No.  I— Captain  Kidd,  a Pirate  with  a Royal  Commission.  By  Sergeant  Burke. 

II.  MILITARY  BALLADS. 

m.  LEE’S  SECOND  YEAR  OF  CAMPAIGNS  IN  DEFENCfc  OF  RICHMOND. 

By  Captain  C.  C.  Cuesney,  R.E.  Chapter  IV— Lee’s  Retreat  to  the  Rapidan. 

IV.  MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 

V.  OUR  MARRIED  SOLDIERS. 

VI.  “REDEEMED.”  An  Episode  with  the  Confederate  Horse.  ByOuioA. 

VII.  THE  NEW  FRENCH  CRUISERS. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

London  ; 9 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mallj  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SANCTUARY.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Currs,  B.A. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Bythe  Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 
Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton.  Chap.  XVIII — The  Forlorn  Hope.  Chap.  XIX— The 
Brewst  she  Brewed. 

PAPERS  ON  HYMNS  AND  HYMN-BOOKS.  By  the  Secretary  op  a Church  Choral 
Association.  No.  IV. — Practical  Hints  to  those  who  use  Hymn-Books  at  present, 

NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  PAPER  ON  HYMNS  AND  HYMN-BOOKS. 

GARDEN  RECREATIONS.  By  Agnes  and  Maria  E.  Catlow. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  WATER-MILL.  By  Sarah  Doudney.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  W.. 
Cooper, 

WORKING  MEN’S  INSTITUTES,  OR  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Calder,  M.A. 

LIVES  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS  OF  THE  TOWER.  No.  VI— Thomas  Ken,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

THE  MILESTONES  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Thomson,  B.A.  No.  Xl.-Spiritual 
Awakening. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  CHAPLAIN.  No.  II—Tn  his  Indirect  Action 
through  Books,  Nurses,  and  Visitors.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

London:  James  Hogo  Sons. 


^T'HE  ART  JOURNAL  for  October,  2s.  6d.,  contains  Three 

Line  Engravings,  viz.:— “Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  by  C.  W.  Sharpe,  after  C.  R. 
Leslie, K.A.;  “Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,"  by  J.  T.  Willmove,  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and 
“A  Spanish  Lady,”  by  A.  Leroux,  after  Velasquez.  The  Literary  Contributions  iDclude:— 
“ Wedgwood  and  Etruria,”  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  illustrated;  “Art  Legislation;”  “Art  at 
South  Kensington;  ” “ William  John  Muller,”  with  examplcsof  his  works,  by  James  Dafforne; 
“ Almanac  of  the  Month,”  illustrated;  “History  of  Caricature,”  byT.  Wright,  illustrated; 
“ Ancient  Egyptian  Decoration,”  with  drawings  by  Howard  Hopley;  “Maclise’s  ‘Death  of 
Nelson;’”  “Oliver  Goldsmith,”  illustrated;  " Secular  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts.B. A.,  illustrated;  “Reform  in  School  of  Art  Mauiigement;”  “ Wall-paintings  for 
the  Palace  at  Westminster;”  &c.  &c. 

London:  James  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


Now  ready.  Is.,  the  OCTOBER  Number  of 

rPHE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY,  and  DKAWING-EOOM 

J-  MISCELLANY. 

Contents: 

Music,  “Bird  of  the  Wild  Wing,”  by  Vincent  Wallace— New  Romance,  “Child  of  the  Sun,” 
by  H.  Farnie— The  Sea-Me  and  its  Summer  Home  — A Party  to  Vesuvius— " Hand  and 
Glove,”’ by  L.  H.  F.  du  Torreaux— Anacreon’s  Pigeon,  from  the  Greek— Chamber  Operas— 
The  Lost  Star— The  Bridal  of  Heywood,  a Tale  by  Henry  Clarke— Art  on  the  Continent:  the 
Carlsruhe  Festival— Sea-side  Life  at  Boulogne— The  Paris  Off-Season. 

London:  Adams  & Francis,  69  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


'T'I-IE  WESTMINSTER  CHAPEL.  — DECORATION  of 

CHURCHES.—THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains:  Fine  View  and  Plan  of  New 
Westminster  Chapel— The  Architecture  of  the  City  of  London— What  is  the  Influence  on, 
Health  of  the  Overcrowding  of  Dwelling-houses  and  Workshops  ? and  by  WJiat  Means  could 
such  Overcrowding  be  prevented  ?— Social  Science  Congress  in  York — The  Mountain  Homes  of 
North  Wales— Bath  Freestone— Icelandic  Church-building  in  the  Twelfth  Century — The 
Coloured  Decoration  of  Churches  (illustrated)— Seats  on  Bridges— Ireland.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

Office,  ] York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

THE  WILMOT  FAMILY  : a Novel.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Life  iu  Tuscany,”  Sic.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ * The  Two  Anastasias  * has  a charm  of  its  own.  The  authoress  writes  with  a vigorous  and, 
we  Buspeet,  a practised  pen.  Tlie  characters  possess  a life-like  individuality*  and  arc  drawn 
with  vigour.  The  tale  displays  great  ability.”— 7ieadcr. 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  CoiTcspondent 
of-Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

An  amusing  book  from  more  than  one  point  ofview.  We  have  read  it  with  an  interest  in 
wliich  curiosity  was  largely  mingled.”— i^eadcr. 

THE  NUN  (La  Religieuse).  By  the  Abb4  * * % 

Author  of  “LeMaudit.”  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ This  work  has  humour  and  originality,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.”— ^tAcnceujn. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings. 

Moi'ninff  Post, 

THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Foreipi  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Pubn- 
DERGAST,  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

MR.  BENTLEY. 

♦ 

MOMMSEN’S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  Trans- 

lated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pitt  Dickson,  Crown  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  18s.;  Vol.  III.  10s.  6d. 

HOOK’S  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howley.  Demy 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  15s.;  Vol.  II.  18s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  DE- 

CISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  RISE  and  PRO- 

GRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  Seventh  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

DR.  M‘CAUSLAND’S  SERMONS  in 

STONES ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.  Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  19  Illustra- 
tions, 4s. 

MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of 

SCOTS.  Crown  8vo.  2 Portraits,  6s. 

GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

MONTALEMBERT’S  LIFE  of  the  ABBE 

LACORDAIRE.  8vo.  123. 

YONGE’S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

NAVY,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  42s. 

FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  First  and  Second  Series.  Fcp.  8vo.  each  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers.” 

This  day  is  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FIRESIDE  TRAVELS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

Author  of  “The  Biglow  Papers.” 


MACMILLAN  & CO..  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


J ust  published,  Sheet,  2s.  6d. ; Mounted,  in  Cose,  4s.  6d. 

A NEW  MAP 

OF 

THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS 

AND 


Albemarle  Street,  October  18C4. 

FIRESIDE  READING. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  8vo.  Gs. 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK’S  PASTORAL 

LETTER.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  Is. 

RAMBLES  among  the  TURKOMANS  and 

BEDAWBENS  in  the  SYRIAN  DESERTS.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CICERO.  By  William 

PORSYTH,  Q.C.  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEDITATIONS  on  the  Es- 

sence of  CHRISTIANITY.  Post  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 


LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  Portraits.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  28s. 

TRAVELS  in  SIAM,  CAMBOJIA,  and  LAO, 

By  Henri  Modhot.  With  80  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Death  of 

Charles  I.  to  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  1648-50.  By  Andrew  Bissbt.  8vo.  l-ls. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MANSFIELD  on  a GOLD 

CURRENCY  for  INDIA.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


HISTORY  of  CHARLES  the  BOLD,  DUKE 

of  BURGUNDY.  By  J.  Foster  Kirk.  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

ON  the  ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  By  Sir 

Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  14s. 

IRON  WORKERS— and  TOOL  MAKERS. 

A Tolume  of  “ Industrial  Biography.”  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  By  T.  B.  Shaw.  Edited  hy  Dr.  Wm.  Smm.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

A POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  RACES  of 

the  OLD  WORLD.  By  C.  Brace.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

DEIGHTON,  BELL,  & CO. 


PLATO’S  GORGIAS  literally  Translated  ; 

with  an  Introductory  Essay  containing  a Summary  of  the  Argument.  By  E.  51.  Copk, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  73.  IReady, 


jESCHYLUS  Translated  into  English  Prose. 

By  F.  A.  Palev,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  " Greek  Text.”  8vo.  i-eady. 


LUCRETIUS,  with  a literal  Translation,  and 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
2 vols.  8vo.  Un  t/<epresc.-. 

THE  ORATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  against 

the  LAW  of  LEPTINES.  With  English  Notes,  and  a Translation  of  Wolf’s  “Pro- 
legomena.” Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  w.  Beatson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  small  8vo.  6s. 

MEMOIR  of  the  late  BISHOP  MACKENZIE. 

By  the  Dea.v  of  Elt.  With  a Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

“ And  Charles  Mackenzie  going  forth  as  a ilissionary,  leaving  the  most  advanced  outposts  of 
civilization  to  live  amongst  remote  savages,  brings  home  the  old  heroism  of  missionary  life  with 
unusual  closeness  to  the  cultivated  English  mind.  Many  of  us  have  known  him  at  Canibndge, 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  students  and  college  teachers,  from  which  he  stepped  out  deliberaieiy 
to  do  the  work  to  which  he  believed  his  Master  was  calling  liim  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  j^id 
there  is  a mixture  of  pride  and  regret  in  following  him  every  step  of  his  sincere  and  blameless 
life,  from  the  familiar  haunts  of  academical  study  and  companionship  to  his  lonely  giave  on 
the  Shire.”— i?eader. 


MISCEIiXiAISTEOXTS  IMPKOVEMEKTTS 
SANCTIONED  IN  1864. 


LONDON;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Just  published,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  2s.  8d. 

’S  LETTERS  on  the  LUNGS.  Specially 

ufferingfrom  Pulmonary  Complaints.  A Series  of  plain  Practical 
the  Miicous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Larynx,  and  Lungs, 
ises,and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis, 
a.  By  Robert  Hunter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  the  “New  York 
he  Chest,”  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  by  J.  J.  Macureckr,  M.D., 

Mitchell  & Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


NATURE  and  GRACE  : Sermons  preached 

in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  in  the  Years  1862-3-4.  By  William  Magan  Ca.mpion, 
B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Preachers  at  Whitehall.  Small  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  and  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH  at  PHILIPPI.  An  Exposition,  Critical  and  Practical,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipoians.  With  an 
Introduction  illustrating  the  Doctrine  and  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul  by  contrast 
with  his  Contemporaries,  with  special  reference  to  the  Alexandrian  Philo.  By  the  laic 
J,  F.  Todd,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  9s.  iNoio  ready. 


CA5IBRIDGE  : DEIGHTON,  BELL,  & CO. 
LONDON  : BELL  & DALDT 


HUNTER 
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Ko.  rV.  (OCTOBER  1864),  price  6s. 

THE  QUAETERLY 


JOtJENAL  OF  SCIENCE. 


Contents ; 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  AT  BATH  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  -FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 


Original  Articles : 


RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT.  By  BAtronn  Stewabt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  5 Wood- 
cuts. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LIVING  ORGANISMS.  By  James  Samdelson,  Editor.  With  Chromo- 
lithograph and  7 Woodcuts. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  CORAL.  By  Prof.  Th.  Lacaze  Dothiebs,  Paris.  With  3 Woodcuts. 

the  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH  CABLES.  By  Wileiam  Faibbairn,  C.E.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.  With 
9 Woodcuts. 

THE  PROPORTIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS.  By  Dr.  William  Odlino, 
F.R.S.,  Sec.  Ch.  Soc. 

THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  MADAGASCAR.  By  Roland  Tbimen,  Cape  Town,  Memb. 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond. 


Chronicles  of  Science ; 


I.  AGRICULTURE, 
n.  ASTRONOMY. 

m.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 

TV.  CHEMISTRY. 

V.  GEOLOGY  AND  PALiEONTOLOGY. 
VI.  MICROSCOPY. 


VII.  MINING,  MINERALOGY,  ME- 
TALLURGY. 

VIII.  PHYSICS-OPTICS,  HEAT,  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

IX.  ZOOLOGY  AND  ANIMAL  PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 

X.  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
XI.  SCIENCE  IN  ASIA. 


Reviews : 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  SPIDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
POPULAR  WORKS  ON  BOTANY.  8:c. 


Notes  and  Correspondence : 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  NEANDERTHAL  SKULL. 

THE  SEPTA  AND  SIPHUNCLES  OF  CEPHALOPOD  SHELLS. 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  REINDEER  AND  AUROCHS  IN  FRANCE 
DURING  THE  HISTORIC  PERIOD. 

THE  GOLD  MEDALLISTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  EXAMINATIONS  (MAY  1861), 
AND  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  BY  THE  STATE. 

***  Vol.  I.  is  now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  2Is. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


A 

CHEAP  EDITION 


Price  Is.  6d. 

OF 

HEAYEN  OUR  HOME 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  6. 


THE  SUPERIOR  EDITIOH, 


PRINTED  ON  FINE  PAPER,  AND  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 
Price  3s.  6d. 

WILL  STILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  SOLD. 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & 00. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


13  Gheat  Mabiboeotjgh  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  l’ Almeida.  2 vols.  witli  Illustrations.  21s. 

“ * Life  in  J ava  ’ is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country 
and  people  not  generally  known."— Athenceum. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMIN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
From  the  2Vm€S.—“  Mr.  Lumley’s  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in.  its  time,  interspersed 
with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections.” 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  lUustrated  by  Mu.t.ats,  5s. 

COLBURN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGA- 

ZINB,  and  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  JOURNAL  for  OCTOBER,  contains : 
Admiral  Parragut  in  Mobile  Bay — The  Improvement  of  our  Artillery — Our 
Dockyards — On  Modem  Invasions  and  Railways — Oswald  Hastings;  or,  the 
Adventures  of  a Queen’s  Aide-de-Camp — A Visit  to  Normandy,  with  Historical 
and  Military  Reminiscences — The  Circassian  Exodus — How  I went  on  the 
Volimteer  Stafl — Rome  versus  Carthage — The  Channel  Fleet — The  late  Captain 
Speke — Amalgamation  of  the  Royal  and  Indian  Artillery — Foreign  Summary — 
Promotions  and  Appointments,  &o. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Makt 

Hownr.  3 vols. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 
CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste/’  &c.  3 vols. 

“The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit.”— A iAcncewm.  “The  heroine  is  a very  charming 
creature.  There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of  modern  poetry  to  compare  with 
her.  She  is  like  one  of  Sbakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and 
intellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  marvellous  power.”— ^ReacZer. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  areal  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— iSatMrday  Review, 

“ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  |>age  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told."— Herald. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church/’  “ Owen : a Waif/’  &c.  3 vols, 

“ Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.”— AtZicncEwm. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoflcrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  The  story  never  flags,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly amused.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside  and  the  circulating  library.”— 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“The ‘Guardian  Angel’  is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  Wff 
very  gladly  recommend  it."— Saturday  Review. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols.  lJust  ready. 


THE  SOITBCE  OP  THE  HILE. 


In  the  press,  1 vol.  8vo. 

(CAPTAIN  GRANT’S  NARRATIVE  of  his  JOURNEY 

Y>'  through  AFRICA  with  CAPTAIN  SPEKE. 

Just  published. 

I 

8vo.  I4s. 

WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  SOURCE  of  the 

NILE.  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army. 

II 

1 large  vol.  with  Portraits  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 

JOURNAL  of  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  SOURCE  of  the 

NILE.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Speke. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Imi>erial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  £5  15s.  6d. 

TTEITH  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  A Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps. 

“ The  best  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.”— Times. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

nOHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculae.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  rewritten,  56  Plates,  with  a Plate  of  Microscopic  Photographs, 
pp  300,  12s.  6d. 

XTOW  to  WORK  Ypith  the  MICROSCOPE.  By  Dr.  Lionel 

-■ — ^ S.  Beale,  F.R.S.,  with  Three  new  Chapters— On  Taking  Microscopical  Photographs; 
on  Highest  Magnifying  Powers  yet  made;  New  Methods  of  Preparing  Specimens  for  Examina- 
tion with  the  Highest  Power. 

London;  Harrison,  Pall  Mall. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  499,  cloth,  6s.;  by  post,  6s.  6d. 

lyrAN ; his  True  Nature  and  Ministry.  By  Louis  Claude 

DE  St.  Martin  (“Le  Philosophe  Inconnu  ”)*  Translated  by  Edward  Burton  Penny. 
London:  W.  Allan  & Co.,  9 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

rTHE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS. 

By  J.  W.  Carmichael. 

London ; Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 


T.ES  DIAMANTS  RETROUVES,  for  the  Pianoforte,  by 

-L-l  Wilhelm  Game.  CLASSICAL  and  CELEBRATED  COMPOSITIONS  for  the  Piano- 
forte,  by  S.  J.  Noble.— Lists  of  Contents  of  above  celebrated  Works,  gratis,  on  application  to 
C.  Lonsdale,  Musical  Circulating  Library,  26  Old  Bond  Street. 


This  day,  fcp.  8vo.  lapp^g  edges,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

lyWO  YEARS  AFTER  and  ONWARDS.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Coming  Struggle.”  This  Volume  is  one  Oi  deep  and  absorbing  interest.  The 
enormous  Sale,  amounting  to  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Copies,  Oi’  the  Author’s  former  Pub- 
lications, amply  warrants  the  expectation  that  this  New  Work  will  attain  equal,  if  not  greater 
popularity. 

Houlston  & Wright,  65  Paternoster  Row. 


ELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

rrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

0 

MESSRS.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

Will  Publish,  the  following  New  Works  during  the 
Autumn  Season: 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

“ Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  \^On  October  \0. 

GASPAR  TRENCH ARD.  By  Beacebridge 

Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

I 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES.  By  Sutherland 

Menzies.  Illustrated  •with  Photograph-Portraits  from  Authentic 
Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists  of 
the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  t'wo  years. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s.  [Ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

CELLEs  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols. 
price  21s.  [Ready. 

ASKERDALE  PARK : a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

gyman. 2 vols.  21s.  [On  October  b. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS.  By  Gustave  Aimard. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 

SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir 

Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &o.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Lad}'  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 

[TAis  day. 

NEW  NOVEL.— AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

[Just  ready. 

“ The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— Au^st  10,  1864. 

The  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.” 

Obsetyer^  July  31,  1864. 

j^EW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “SIR  VICTOR’S 
CHOICE,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  aU 

Libraries. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ME.  C.  J.  COLLINS. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sackville  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries.  [ This  day. 

” It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told.”— Jfornwp  Star, 

NEW  BOYS’  BOOK,  EDITED  BY  SIR  C.  F.  LASCELLES 
WRAXALL,  BART. 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s.  [ This  day. 

***  This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

BREAKFAST  IN  BED.  By  G.  A.  Sala.  2s. 

CROSS  OF  HONOUR.  By  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  2s. 
REV.  ALFRED  HOBLUSH  AND  HIS  CURACIES.  2s. 

SECRETS  OF  MY  OFFICE.  2s. 

ETON  SCHOOL  DAYS.  2s.  [Ready. 


LONDON : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 


+ 


BEES  and  BEE-KEEPING.  By  the  “ Times” 

Beb-Keepbr.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5a. 


SECOND  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  A 

WALK  from  LONDON  to  JOHN  O’GROAT’S.  With  Notes  by  the  Way,  with  Photo- 
graphs. By  JSliho  BoRRiTT.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“Mr.  Burritt  has  written  a book  which,  thoush  addressed  principally  to  his  own  country- 
men, will  not  fail  of  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.”— .4 
“ Admirably  calculated  for  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  a few  dull  hours.”— XoTufon  Rtviiw. 
” Both  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  to  —Illustrated  News, 


A CHEAP  EDITION  of  Mr.  WILKIE 

COLLINS’  celebrated  Novel,  THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  Fancy  boards,  with 
Design  by  Harry  Rogers,  2s.  6d. 


COOKERY  for  the  MANY.  By  an  Austra- 

XIAN  Artstoxooist.  Comprising  the  Modern  Cookery  of  Old  England  with  Colonial 
Emendations  ; including  many  New  Dishes  and  the  largest  number  of  Fashionable 
Drinks,  English,  American,  and  Colonial,  yet  published.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


ABOUT  in  the  WORLD.  By  the  Author  of 

* ‘The  Gentle  Life.”  Fcp.  8vo.  uniform  with  previous  Work,  6s. 

’Tis  pleasant  from  the  loopholes  of  retreat 

To  peep  at  such  a world,  and  see  the  stir 

Of  the  huge  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd— Cowper. 


THE  GENTLE  LIFE  : Essays  in  Aid  of  the 

Formation  of  Character  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  : an  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  British  Post-Office.  By  William  Lbwins,  Esq. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

***  One  of  those  readable,  informing  books  that  should  find  their  way  into  every  man’s 
library. 


MAN  and  NATURE;  or.  Physical  Geography 

as  Modified  by  Human  Action.  By  Georob  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  “Lectures  on  the 
English  Language,”  “ The  Student’s  Manual  of  the  English  Language,”  &c.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I4s. 


THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the 

SEA  and  its  METEOROLOGY.  By  F.  M.  Maurv,  LL.D.  Eleventh  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Author’s  Enlargement  and  Reconstruction  of 
his  Work.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

This  Edition  includes  all  the  Researches  and  Observations  of  Recent  Years,  and  is 
Copyright  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  918,  half-bound  morocco,  £2  6s. 

This  Catalogue  gives  the  Title,  Size,  Price,  Number  ofVolumes,  Publisher’s  Name,  and  Date 
of  Publication,  ot  67,500  distinct  Works,  being  the  English  Publications,  Importations  of 
original  American  Works,  and  Continental  English  Books,  for  the  twenty-eight  years  from 
January  1835  to  January  1863. 

The  latest  Edition  of  the  London  Catalogue— now  incorporated  with  this  Work— gave  42,340 
Works  for  the  twenty-five  years  from  183i  to  1855  ; additional  Researches  have  added  to  this 
number  about  5,300  Titles  which  had  escaped  former  Compilers;  from  which,  however.  1,500 
must  be  deducted,  omitted  by  reason  of  the  four  j^ears’  difference  of  date  in  commencement. 
This  calculation  leaves  21,960  Books  published  during  the  last  eight  years,  or  an  average  of  2.787 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  Reprints. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  present  Catalogue  is  the  addition  of  dates  to  every  title,  indicating 
either  when  the  work  was  first  published,  or,  if  it  was  not  originally  published  within  the  period 
embraced  by  this  volume,  the  date  oi  the  last  edition.  In  many  instances  both  dates  are  given, 
as  also  the  dates  of  alterations  in  the  prices  of  the  books.  The  dates  were  first  introduced  by 
the  Editor  in  his  British  Catalogue  in  1849,  and  now  uniformly  adopted  throughout. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Alphabetical  Catalogue  are  the  following  Appendices  : 

Appendix  A— Learned  societies,  Printing  Clubs,  and  other  Literary  Associations,  with  a 
List  ot  their  Publications. 

„ B— Publishers’  Libraries,  Series,  &c. 

,,  C.— Magazines  and  Miscellaneous  Periodical  Literature. 

„ D.— List  of  Works  first  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  English  Language. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


LION-HEARTED  : a New  Novel.  By  Mrs. 

Grby,  Author  of  “ The  Gambler’s  Wife,”  “ Sybil  Lennard,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 


A DANGEROUS  SECRET,  &c.  By  Annie 

Thomas,  Author  of  ” Denis  Donne.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  [iVert  week. 


HAUNTED  HEARTS.  By  Maeia  S.  Cummins, 

Author  of  “ The  Lamplighter  ” and  “ Mabel  Vaughan.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 


MORE  SECRETS  than  ONE.  By  Henry 

Holl,  Author  of  “ The  King’s  Moil  ” and  “ Old  House  in  Crosby  Sauare.”  3 vols. 
post  8vo.  24s. 

ST.  AGNES  BAY ; or,  Love  at  First  Sight. 

By  an  Old  Cantab.  Post8vo.  7s. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD.  Second  Edition. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 


STRATHCAIRN.  By  Charles  Allston  Col- 

LINS,  Author  of  ” A Cruise  upon  Wheels.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 


LONDON : SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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ITEW  EDITION  OF  NATUEE-PBINTED  PEEK'S. 

2 vols.  royal  8vo.  X3. 

NATUEE-PEINTED  BEITISH 
FEENS : 

Being  PigTires  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  and  "Varieties 
of  Ferns  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

THE  FiaUEES  NATUEE-PEINTED  BY  HENEY  BEADBUEY. 

The  Work  contains  122  Plates  and  500  pages  of  Letter-press, 

The  Text  is  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  It  consists  of  characters  and  descriptions 
of  111"^  Genera  and  Species,  with  their  synonyms,  distribution,  and  range;  an  account  of  the 
multitudinous  Varieties  which  the  keen  researches  of  fern-gatherers  have  discovered;  and  a 
sketcli  of  the  best  mode  of  Cultivation . Tiie  account  of  the  varieties  embraces  some  very  inte- 
resting novelties,  which  have  been  kindly  communicated  for  publication  by  their  discoverers. 
A classified  Synopsis  of  the  Species,  a sketch  of  Fern  Classification,  and  a Glossary  of  technical 
terras  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  "Work, 


LONDON  ; BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEREE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  in  a handsome  4to.  volume,  21s.,  a New  Edition  of 

THE  FOEEIGN  TOUE 

OF 

MESSES.  BEOWN,  JONES,  AND 
EOBINSON. 

What  they  Saw  and  Did  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy. 

By  RICHARD  DOYLE. 


LONDON : BEADBUEY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEEIE  STEEET,  E.C. 


■With  a Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
by  John  Leech,  10s.  6d. 

A LITTLE  TOUE  IN  lEELAND: 

Being  a Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone, 
Limerick,  Killarney,  Glengariff,  Cork,  &c. 

By  an  OXONIAN. 


LONDON : BEADBUEY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEEIE  STEEET,  E.C. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LOED  OAKBUEN’S  DAUOHTEES. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 


LONDON  : BEADBUEY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEEIE  STEEET,  E.C. 


NEW  SPOBTING  WOBK  B'V  THE  AHTHOB  OP 
“HANDLEY  CBOSS.” 

ILLUSTEATED  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Two  Coloured  Illustrations  by  John  Leech,  Is. 

No.  VI.  of 

ME.  FACET  EOMFOED’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,” 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVEEIE  STREET,  E.C. 


WORKS  ON  BOTANY  AND  GARDENING. 


NEW  WOBK  BY  MISS  FBANCES  POWEB  COBBE, 


In  a few  days  will  be  published,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  about  500  pp.  clotht 

ITALICS  : 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1864. 
Bv  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


Contents  ; 


I.  ITALIA  RINASCENTE. 

H.  ITALY  MENDS  HER  WAYS. 

III.  ITALY  SENT  TO  SCHOOL. 

IV.  ITALY  GOES  TO  DRILL. 

V.  ITALY  TRIED  BY  JURY. 

VI.  ITALY  READS  HER  NEWS- 
PAPER. 

VII.  ITALY  TRIES  “LIBERTY.EQUA- 
LITY,  AND  THE  FEUDAL 
SYSTEM.” 

VIII.  WILL  ITALY  GAIN  VENICE 
AND  ROME  ? 

IX.  WILL  ITALY  LOSE  NAPLES  ? 

X.  ’TIS  MASERONI  HIMSELF  WHO 
NOW  SINGS! 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI, 

XVII. 

xvin. 

XIX, 

XX. 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  WOMAN, 
CATHOLIC  ITALY. 

PADRE  PASSAGLIA. 
MADONNA  IMMACOLATA. 
PROTESTANT  ITALY. 
ITALIAN  FURNITURE. 
PEOPLE  ONE  MEETS  IN 
ITALY. 

PLACES  WHERE  THE  AU- 
THOR WROTE  THIS  BOOK- 
NERVI  WITH  NO  SIGHTS. 
PEACEFUL  PISA. 

CI-DEVANT  ITALY. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  & CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


This  day  is  published,  1 handsome  vol,  post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

EELIGIOUS  DUTY. 

By  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Contents : 

Chapter  I. — The  Canon  of  Seligious  Duty. 

„ II. — Religious  Offences 


Section  I.  BLASPHEMY. 

II.  APOSTASY. 

III.  HYPOCRISY. 

IV.  PERJURY. 

V.  SACRILEGE. 

VI.  PERSECUTION. 


Section  VII.  ATHEISM. 

„ VIH.  PANTHEISM. 

„ IX.  POLYTHEISM. 

„ X.  IDOLATRY. 

„ XI.  DEMONOLATKY, 


Chapter  III. — Religious  Faults. 


Section  I.  THANKLESSNESS. 

„ II.  IRREVERENCE. 

„ III.  PRAYERLESSNESS. 


Section  IV.  IMPENITENCE. 
„ V.  SCEPTICISM. 

„ VI.  WORLDLINESS. 


Chapter  I”Y. — Religious  Obligations. 


Section  I.  THANKSGIVING. 
„ II.  ADORATION. 

„ III.  PRATER. 


Section  IV.  REPENTANCE. 

. „ V.  FAITH. 

„ VI.  SELF-CONSECRATION. 


THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM;  or,  the 

Structure,  Classification,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Lindley.  Illustrated  upon  the 
Natural  System.  1 vol.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  500  Illustrations,  cloth,  36s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY,  Structural 

and  Physiological.  With  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By  Dr.  Lindley.  1 vol.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

The  Glossary  may  be  had  separately,  5s. 

MEDICAL  and  (ECONOMICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Dr.  Lindley.  1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

SCHOOL  BOTANY ; or,  the  Rudiments  of  j 

Botanical  Science.  By  Dr.  Lindley.  1 vol.  8vo.  with  400  Illustrations,  half-bound,  j 
price  5s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY;  or,  the  Art  of 

Describing  Plants  Correctly,  in  Scientific  Language,  for  Self-Instruction  and  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  Dr.  Lindley.  Second  Edition,  Is.  ; 

HOW  to  LAY  OUT  a GARDEN.  Intended 

as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or  Improving  an  Estate,  from  a Quarter  of  an 
Acre  to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent.  By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birken- 
head. New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  I vol.  demy  8vo.  illustrated  with  numerous  Plans, 
L^cctions,  and  Sketches  of  Gardens  and  General  Objects,  18s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  GARDENING.  By 

Edward  Kemp.  For  the  Use  of  Persons  who  possess  a Small  Garden.  Cloth,  2s. 
LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


LONDON;  TRUBNER  & CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

LOVE’S  STRIFE  WITH  THE 
CONVENT ; 

Or,  the  Heiress  of  Strange  Hall.  A new  highly  sensational 
Novel. 

By  EDWARD  MASSEY. 

“Just  now,  when  public  attention  is  drawn  to'  the  Convent  System,  this  book  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after.”  

LONDON : WARD  & LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ; bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides 
and  edges,  10s.  6d. 

DALZIELS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  GOLDSMITH; 

Comprising  : 

RETALIATION, 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 

TIIE  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  and  a 
SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH,  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D- 


THE  VICAR  OF  AVAICEFIELD, 
THE  TRAVELLER, 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE, 
THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON, 
THE  CAPTIVITY, 

AN  ORATORIO, 


Illustrated  with  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J.  Pinwell ; engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
“ Engraved  with  a care  and  finish  that  no  skill  could  surpass.”— DafZy  Telegraplu 


LONDON:  WARD  & LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 


Ready  this  day,  Vol.  I.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

DALZIELS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

"With  up'vvards  of  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  J . Tenniel,  J . D,  "Watson, 
G.  J.  Pinwell,  A.  B.  Houghton,  and  T.  Dalziel,  and  engraved 
by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

***  To  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes. 

“ The  designs  are  wrought  in  a broad  and  powerful  manner,  and  are  truly  artietic  in  spirit. 
We  commend  the  design  to  those  who  like  healthy  work.”— AtAeacewm. 


LONDON:  WARD  & LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 


October  1,  1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 

FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 


A handsome  4to.  vol.  printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  on  tinted  paper,  and  richly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S., 

price  21s. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

With  ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS,  drawn  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  W.  J.  Linton,  from  Sketches  taken  by  himself  expressly  for 

this  Work,  and  a Map. 


THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY. 


CONTAINING  ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

From  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Designs  for  the  Illustrations  of  “ The  Comhill  Magazine  ”)  by 


FEBDERICK  LEIGHTON,  A.R.A. 
JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A. 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.A.S. 
FREDERICK  SANDYS. 
GEORGE  A.  SALA. 


■W.  M.  THACKERAY. 
FREDERICK  WALKER. 


Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  W.  J.  Linton,  and  Joseph  Swain,  and  printed  in  tint  on  cardboard.  Size,  13^  in.  by  iOi  in. 

In  a handsome  volume,  with  gilt  edges,  21s. 

As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio,  21s. 

Single  Pictures,  6d.  each. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Late  Rev.  FRED.  W. 

ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  With  Portrait. 

GRIMM’S  LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Translated  by 

F.  E.  Bunnett,  Translator  of  Gervinus’a  “ Shakspcare  Commentaries,”  With  Portrait. 
2 Yols.  crown  8vo. 

LETTERS  on  ENGLAND.  By  Louis  Blanc.  2 vols. 

post  8vo. 

CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  By 
Captain  Gronow.  W.ith  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

OUR  TROPICAL  POSSESSIONS  in  MALAYAN  INDIA. 

Being  a Descriptive  Account  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca  : 
their  Peoples,  Producis,  Commerce,  and  Government.  By  Jobn  Cambrok,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  With  6 Coloured  Illustrations.  8vo. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  ’With  Pho- 

togrophic  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  D’Espinassoos,  by 
Harriet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED. 

ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and  USE  of  the  BIBLE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Chas.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Printed  on 
tinted  paper,  with  Vignette  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA:  containing  Information 

for  the  use  of  Ladies  Proceeding  to  or  Residing  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  subject  of  their 
Outfit,  Furniture,  Housekeeping,  the  Rearing  of  Children.  Duties  and  Wt^es  of  Servants, 
Manogement  of  the  Stables,  and  Arrangements  for  Travelling,  to  which  is  added  Receipts 
for  Indian  Cookery.  Post  8vo. 

LILIAN  GRAY : a Poem.  By  Cecil  Home,  Author  of 

” Lesley’s  Guardians,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Based  on  Professor  Mitter- 

maibr’s  “Die  Todestrafe.”  Edited  by  John  Macras  Moik,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at’Law.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  HYGIENE  of  the 

ARMY  in  INDIA  : including  Remarks  on  th  e Ventilation  and  Conservancy  of  Indian 
Prisons,  with  a Chapter  on  Prison  Management.  By  Stewart  Clark.  M.R.C.S, 
England,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  North-West  Provinces,  India.  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN,  By  the  Author  of  The 

Cruelcst  Wrong  of  All,”  &c.  3 vols.  [JVcx(  toeeit. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her 

Husband.  (Reprinted  from  “ The  Cornhill  Magazine.”)  \JShorihj- 

GREYSCOURT.  Edited  by  Lady  Chatterton.  3 vols. 
ONCE  and  AGAIN.  By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks — ^Pays,” 

&c.  3 vols. 

BY  the  SEA.  By  the  Author  of  “ Hester  Kirton,”  &c.  2 vols. 
BELIAL.  2 vols, 

NOEL;  or,  It  was  to  Be.  By  Robert  Baker.  2 vols. 
THREE  PHASES  of  LOVE.  2 vols. 

DUNMARA.  3 vols. 

THE  HEIRESS  of  BLACKBURN  FOOT.  1 vol. 

MAUD  NEVILLE.  2 vols. 


FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 


LITTLEHOPE  HALL.  By  Henrietta  Lushlngton,  Author 

of  “ The  Happy  Home,”  ” Hacco  the  Dwarf,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo. 


STORIES  of  the  APOSTLES.  By  Caroline  Hadley,  Author 

of  “ Children’s  Sayings,”  and  ” Stories  of  Old.”  With  Frontispiece.  Demy  iSmo.  2s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

STORIES  of  OLD — Vol.  I.  Old  Testament  Narratives  for  Young 

Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley.  With  7 Illustrations.  Demy  13mo.  2s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

STORIES  of  OLD — Vol.  II.  New  Testament  Narratives  for 

Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley.  With  7 Illustrations.  Demy  18mo.  2s.  Cd. 


NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

LOST  among  the  AEFGHANS  : Adventures  of  an  English  Boy 

among^he  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Related  by  Himself.  With  5 Illustrations  by 
J.  Zweeker.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ALFAN ; or,  the  Magic  Amulet. 

By  John  Holme  Burrow,  B.A.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  TRUE,  PATHETIC  HISTORY  of  POOR  MATCH. 

By  Holme  Lee.  With  4 Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  8vo*  3s.  6d. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS. 

Each  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  With  5 Illustrations.  Cro'wn  8vo.  5s. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LIZZIE  LEIGH,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With 

4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


COUSIN  PHILLIS,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  Grey  woman,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  €d. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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I^TEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKERS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,"  “David 
Copperfield,"  &c. 

Just  published,  Part  VI.  price  is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Farts. 

WITH  ILLUSTBATIONS  BY  MAECUS  STONE. 


ME.  ANTTHONTY'  TEOLLOPE’S  NTEW  WOEK. 

Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  lls. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

\,This  day* 

INEW  WORK  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Now  ready,  Part  XI.  Is. 

LUTTRELL  OF  ARRAN. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER, 

Author  of  "Harry  liOrreguer,"  " Charles  O’Malley,”  &c. 

With  lUustrations  by  " Phiz." 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER; 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Day, 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  "Charlie  Thornhill,"  &c. 

{.This  day, 

HEW  HAVAL  HOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT: 

A Sea  Story. 

[Ort  Monday, 

ROBERT  BROWHIHG’S  HEW  POEMS. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  the  Second  Edition  of 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING, 

{This  day. 

Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  5s. 

RACHEL  RAY. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

LE  SPORT  AT  BADEN. 

By  PERCY  EITZ-GERALD. 

Author  of  " The  Life  of  Sterne,"  &c. 

" A liaht  and  clever  holiday-sketch  of  Baden  in  the  season  of  its  utmost  gaiety,  so  well  done 
thnl  it  id  worLli  preserving  as  a social  picture  of  nature  adapted  to  the  taste  of  holiday-making 
Kiu  ni'P.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  shows  a quick  eye  and  a light,  accurate  touch,  whether  he  sketch 
chiinictcis  or  scenes A capital  sketch,  clever  and  honest,  of  life  at  the  Baden  gaming- 

tables, followed  by  some  gaming  stories.”— .fi^xaminer. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CENTRAL  OFFICES: 

25  PALL  MALL,  AND  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUABE,  S.W. 

CITY  BRANCH: 

69  KING  WILLIAM  STEEBT,  E.O, 

Subscriptions  from  10s.  6d,  per  Annum  upioards, 

LISTS,  TERMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  (FREE) 
UPON  APPLICATION  TO 


25  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


HENRY  EOWLER,  Secretary, 


[October  1,  1864. 


Messrs.  TIISLUrS  MW  WORKS 

In  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 


A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY,  BY  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

Tins  day  is  published,  2 vols.  with  Hlustrations, 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY: 

Being  a Three  Months’  Besidence  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  ; 
in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &o. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  Meccah  and 
Elhledinali."  ilicady  this  day. 


NEW  WOEK  BY  MISS  FREEH. 

This  day  is  publiehed,  2 vois.  8to.  with  Portrait, 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  ANNE 
OF  AUSTRIA, 

QUEEN  OP  FRANCE,  MOTHER  OF  LOUIS  XIY. ; and 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN. 

KING  OP  PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

, CReody  thU  day. 


A NEW  NOVEL, 

Shortly  will  bo  published,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE; 

Or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 


shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY  DAY  PAPERS. 

From  “AH  the  Year  Bound.” 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

Tills  day  is  published,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

The  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  popular  Novel  is  ready  this  day. 

" Tliere  arc  tlirec  episodes,  at  least,  in  these  volumes,  which  Miss  Thomas  should  guard  most 

jealously,  lor  there  is  the  material  of  an  excellent  comedy  in  each  of  them It  is  clever, 

witli  a cleverness  which  sometimes  suggests  real  genius,  lull  of  dashing  analysis  and  admirably 
contrived  scenes We  can  safely  recommend  ‘Denis  Donue.”’—5’pectaiOT*. 

“Iti.j  pleasant  to  have  a book  from  the  hands  of  a lady  novelist  without  the  usual  com- 
plement of  dungeons  and  draw-wells,  bombast  and  bigamy.  More  than  this,  Miss  Thomas 
clij^pliiys  an  even  vigour  of  diction  which  few  of  her  sex  poBsess."— yli/tewogum. 

“The  author  invaded  a portion  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own  particular  territory,  and  ‘came  out 
strong’  upon  horses  and  racing, somewhat  less  lavishly,  but  decidedly  more  correctly,  than  the 
Dccomplished  and  popular  biographer  of  Mrs.  Mellish.  There  is  nothing  but  praise  to  be 
bestowed  upon ‘Denis  Donne.’  It  is  a fiondjide  novel,  written  to  amuse.  There  'is  first-rate 
ability  in  the  development  of  the  woman’s  character.  There  is  first-rate  ability  in  the  fencing 
ami  finesse  between  the  two  women.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  clever,  and  interesting. 
Miss  Thomas  need  not  have  either  doubt  or  fear  to  the  place  which  will  be  awarded  her 
among  our  modern  novelists."— Post. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TREVLYN  HOLD. 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “ East  Lynne  " and  " Verner’s  Pride," 

TKEVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “East 

Lynne."  {Heady  this  day. 


Also,  now  publishing,  uniform  with  the  above: 


JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 


By  the  Author  of  "Lady  Audley‘s  Secret."  6s. 
GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s, 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  Gs. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


This  day  .is  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  SECESSION. 

By  the  Marquess  of  LOTHIAN. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


CHI  LEGGE  BEGGE. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

15  OLD  BOND  STEEET,  W. 

Guaranteed  Circulation  of  all  New  Works  of  value  or  interest  imme- 
diately after  publication. 

Terms  of  Subscription,  Monthly  Lists,  &c.,  forwarded  free  on  application. 

SAMUEL  BE  VAN,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OP  THE  PEINCIPAL  NEW  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited. 

“ Mudie’s  lists,  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information  now  in  rogixQ.”— Saturday  Review. 


Enoch  Arden,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Harried  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  M.  W.  Erecr. 
Lectures  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,  by  Dr.  Pusey. 

Poems  by  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

Yacation  Tourists  : Notes  of  Travel  in  1862-3. 

Ten  Days  in  a French  Parsonage,  by  Q.  H.  Musgrave. 
Life  in  Java,  by  W.  B.  D'Almcida. 

The  Cost  of  CaergTvyn,  by  Mary  Howitt, 

Lord  Oakbum’s  Daughters,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Burton’s  Mission  to  Dahomey. 

Can  You  Forgive  Her  ? by  Anthony  Trollope.  Yol.  I. 
Cornelius  O’Dowd  upon  Men  and  Women. 

About  in  the  World  : Essays. 

Polish  Experiences  in  1863,  by  W.  H.  Bullock. 
Whately’s  Judgment  of  Conscience  and  other  Sermons. 
The  Cairngorm  Mountains,  by  J.  H.  Burton. 

Sonnets,  by  Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 

Cumworth  House,  by  the  Author  of  “ Caste,’* 

Tangled  Talk : an  Essayist’s  Holiday. 

Fireside  Travel,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Forster’s  Life  of  John  Eliot.  New  Edition. 

The  Trial,  by  Miss  Yonge. 

Diaries  of  a Lady  of  Quality. 

The  Competition  Wallah,  by  G-.  0.  Trevelyan.  . 

Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True,  by  Lady  Fullerton. 

Diai*y  of  Mary,  Countess  Cowper. 

The  Small  House  at  Allington. 

Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier. 

Emilia  in  England,  by  George  Meredith. 

J anita’s  Cross,  by  the  Author  of  “ St.  Olave’s.** 

“ Apologia  pro  YitS,  Sua,”  by  Dr.  Newman. 
Miscellaneous  Remains,  by  Dr.  Whately. 

Max  Muller’s  Lectures.  Second  Series". 

Slemoirs  of  Dr.  Whately,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

Charles  Knight’s  Autobiography. 

“ In  the  Silver  Age  ; ” Essays,  by  Holme  Lee. 

Our  Mutual  Friend. 

John  Law,  the  Projector,  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Mattie  : a Stray,  by  the  Author  of  “ Owen  : a Waif.** 
Musical  Recollections,  hy  Henry  Phillips. 

The  Scot  Abroad,  by  J.  H.  Burton. 

Ormsby’s  Autumn  Rambles  in  Africa. 

Under  the  Ban.  (“  Le  Maudit.”) 

Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne. 

The  Goldsworthy  Family,  by  William  Gilbeii:. 

Letters  of  Caroline  F.  Cornwallis. 

In  Spain,  by  Hans  C.  Andersen. 

John  Greswold,  by  the  Author  of  “ Paul  Fcrroll.'* 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  by  C.  Kingsley. 

Clara  Yaughan. -Adela  Cathcart. 

The  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  by  Bishop  Ryan, 

Diary  of  a Dutiful  Son,  by  T.  G.  Fonnereau. 

Thomson’s  Day  Dreams  of  a Schoolmaster. 

Wraxall’s  Life  of  Caroline  Matilda. 

Holiday  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Adventures  of  a Man  of  Family,  by  Lord  Lennox. 
Critical  Essays,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin, 

Sermons  for  the  People,  by  F.  T.  Huntington, 
Strathcaim,  by  Charles  Allston  Collins. 

Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  from  the  “ Saturday  Review.” 
Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini. 

Morris’s  Rambles  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

St.  Knighton’s  Keive  : a Cornish  Tale. 

The  Epochs  of  Painting,  by  Ralph  N.  Wornum. 
Footprints  on  the  Road,  by  Charles  Kent. 

Norv^ay : the  Road  and  the  Fell,  by  C.  Elton, 

Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  by  his  Sons, 

Ticknor’s  Life  of  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Anderson’s  Residence  in  Russian  Poland. 

Les  Mis6rables,  by  Victor  Hugo.  New  Edition. 

Maurice  Deiing. Henry  Dunbar,  by  M.  E.  Braddon. 

My  Indian  Journal,  by  Colonel  Walter  Campbell. 

The  Portent,  by  G eorge  MacDonald. 

Not  Dead  Yet,  by  J.  C.  JeafCreson. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Three  Days  of  a Father’s  Sorrow. 

The  Revolutionary  Epick,  by  B.  Disraeli, 

History  of  the  World,  by  I'hilip  Smith.  ; 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge,  by  Henry  Richards. 
D’Aubign6's  Reformation.  New  Series.  , 

Mouhot’s  Travels  in  Indo-China. 

The  Book  and  the  Life,  by  Dr.  Vaughan. 

Harford’s  Recollections  of  Wilberforce. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. Trevlyn  Hold. 

Edward  Irving’s  Collected  Works. 

Beppo  the  Conscript,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 

Howson’s  Lectures  on  St.  Paul. 

Forsyth’s  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero. 

Life  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  by  Dean  Goodwin. 

Life  and  Works  of  Aristotle,  by  G'.  H.  Lewes. 

Guizot’s  Memoirs  of  a Minister  of  State. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Journal-Letters. 

The  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds,  by  Dutton  Cook. 

Ella  Norman. Dan  to  Beersheba. 

The  Story  of  the  Guns,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennont. 

Miriam’s  Sorrow,  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel. 

Wildfire,  by  Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Old  House  in  Crosby  Square. 

A Box  for  the  Season,  by  Charles  Clarke. 

Riethmliller’s  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Sermons,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  by  Lord  ICirkwall. 

Hard  Cash,  by  Charles  Reade. 

Travels  in  India,  China,  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Muter. 

Abeokuta,  by  Captain  Burton, 


The  Master  of  Marton. 

A Guardian  Angel. Atherstone  Priory, 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  a I’hilosoplier. 

Rome  under  Pius  IX.,  by  S.  W.  Fullom. 

Guizot’s  Meditations  on  Christianity. 

Denis  Donne,  by  Annie  Thomas. 

Princes  and  Public  Men,  by  Flora  Dawson. 

Lion-Hearted. The  Two  Anastasias. 

The  Invasion  of  Denmark,  by  A.  Gallcnga. 

Tnlloch’s  Lectures  on  Renan’s  “ Vie  de  J6sus.” 

What  Led  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile  ? 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  ? by  Mrs.  Gordon  Smythies, 

The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama. 

Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Ocean  Waifs,  by  Captain  Majme  Reid. 

Huxley’s  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Son  and  Heir. The  Wilmot  Family. 

Robertson’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 

Ruth  Rivers. St.  Agnes’  Eve. 

A Woman’s  Ransom,  by  F.  W.  Robinson. 

For  Ever  : a Tale  of  Country  Life. 

John  Marchmont’s  Legacy, 

The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat. 

Histofy  of  Charles  the  Bold,  by  J.  Foster  Kirk, 

Thyra  Gascoigne,  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Jenings. 

Barbara’s  History,  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  J.  A.  Fi'oude. 

Baptista  : a Quiet  Story. 

Wait  for  the  End,  by  Mark  Lemon. 

Rachel  Ray,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

Queen  Mab,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 

The  Queen’s  English,  by  Dean  Alford. 

Counsel  and  Comfort,  by  “ A.  K.  H.  B.** 

Meadowieigh,  by  Miss  Manning. 

The  Old  Helmet,  by  the  Author  of  “ Queechy.** 
Mayhew’s  Life  and  Manners  in  Saxony. 

Life  of  Edward  Irving,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Leadbeater  Papers. — The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford. 
Kinglake’s  Invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

Life  of  Professor  Wilson,  by  Mrs,  Gordon. 

The  Polish  Captivity,  by  S.  Edwards. 

Sylvia’s  Lovers,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Senior’s  Biographical  Sketches. 

Reign  of  Henry  IV.,  by  M.  A.  Freer. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

Denise,  by  the  Author  of  “ Mademoiselle  Mori.” 

Romola,  by  George  Eliot. Janet’s  Home. 

My  Beautiful  Lady,  by  Thomas  Woollier. 

Signals  of  Distress  in  Refuges  and  Homes. 

A Disputed  Inheritance,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Mary  Lyndsay,  by  I^ady  Emily  Ponsonby. 

Brinc’«  Narrative  of  the  Taeping  Rebellion. 

Markham’s  Travels  in  Peru. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Manley  Hopkins. 

The  Bar  Sinister,  by  C.  A.  Collins. Rathlynn. 

The  Stream  of  Life,  by  J.  L.  Milton. 

Marshman’s  Story  of  the  Life  of  Carey. 

Long’s  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Walks  in  England,  by  Elihu  Burritt. 

Besser’s  St.  Paul,  with  a Preface  by  Dr.  Howson, 
Lumley’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera. 

The  Danes,  Sketched  by  Themselves. 

Our  Garrisons  in  the  West,  by  F.  Duncan. 

Dramatis  Personm,  by  Robert  Brooming. 

Travels  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  A.  H.  Tilley. 

Rambles  in  the  Deserts  of  Syria, 

After  Breakfast,  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Sir  Victor’s  Choice,  by  Annie  Thomas. 

Essays  on  the  Administrations,  by  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis. 

The  Bible  in  the  Church,  by  B.  F.  Westcolt. 

Speculative  Notes,  by  D.  M.  Evans. 

My  Stepfather's  Home,  by  Lady  Blake. 

The  Jest-Book,  edited  by  Mark  Lemon. 

Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  by  Aug.  O’Brien. 

A Fatal  Error,  by  J.  Masterman. 

Phipson’s  Utilization  of  Minute  Life. 

Alice  H}rthe,  by  William  Platt. 

Haunted  Hearts,  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Lamplighter.” 
The  Mastery  over  Time,  by  Edward  Thring. 

Expository  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Cotton. 

Shakespeare,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  by  T.  Kenny. 
Pressens6’s  Discourses  on  the  Redeemer. 

Draper’s  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
Anecdotes  of  Heraldry,  by  C.  N.  Elvin. 

Zoe’s  Brand. Velvet  Lavm. 

Stuart’s  Australian  Explorations. 

Mountain  Excursions,  by  Gilbert  and  Churchill. 

Three  Years  in  Persia,  by  E.  B.  Eastwick. 

Janiison’s  Life  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faulconbridge, 

Giuseppe  Giiisti  and  his  Times,  by  Susan  Hornor, 
Linnet’s  Trial,  by  the  Author  of  “ Twice  Lost.” 

The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  by  J.  B.  Brown. 

The  Religious  Life  of  England,  by  S.  R.  Pattison. 
Shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Lady  Strangford. 

The  Maori  King,  by  J.  E.  Gorst. 

The  Complete  Works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

Perry’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 

“ Post  Tenebras  Lux,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Snow. 

Life  of  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

Murra.y’s  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia. 

.My  Miscellanies,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

Marryat’s  Residence  in  Jutland. 

Hannah  Thurston,  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

Industrial  Biography,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

Their  Majesties’  Servants,  by  Dr.  Doran. 


Historic  Byoways,  by  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wraxall. 

The  Gladiators,  by  Captain  Whyte  Melville. 

Campbell's  Mianon  to  Kliondistan. 

Tho  Common-place  Philosopher,  by  “ A.  K.  II.  B.” 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  by  Dr.  Hook. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield. 

Sermons  in  the  East,  by  Dean  Stanley. 

Breakers  Ahead,  by  Ralph  Vyvyan. 

Rington  Priory,  by  Ethel  Hone. 

The  Man  in  Chains,  by  C.  J.  Collins. 

Parton’s  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

The  Danes  in  Camp,  by  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert, 

Strife  and  Rest,  by  the  Author  of  “ Agnes  Home.” 
Weighed  in  the  Balance,  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 

A AVintcr  in  Egypt,  by  G.  A.  Hoskins. 

Wynter’s  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers. 

Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes,  by  J.  G.  Wood. 

North  America,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

Female  Life  in  Prison. — Smyth’s  Three  Cities  in  Russia. 
Wilson’s  Life  of  Edward  Forbes. 

Therry’s  Reminiscences  of  New  South  Wales. 

Wills’s  Exploring  Journey  through  Australia. 

Life  in  Normandy,  by  a British  Resident. 

Lowth’s  Wanderer  in  Western  France. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  by  Bishop  Wordsworth 
Life  of  General  Wolfe,  by  Robert  Wright. 

A Woman  against  the  World. 

Guy  Waterman,  by  John  Saunders. 

Man  and  Nature,  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Late  Laurels,  by  the  Author  of  “ Wheat  and  Tares.” 
Garibaldi  and  Italian  Unity,  by  Colonel  Chambers. 

The  Schooling  of  Life,  by  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 
Sermons,  by  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

Lesley’s  Guardians,  by  Cecil  Home. 

Hester  Kirton,  by  the  Author  of  “ Cliesterford.” 

The  Schools  of  Sculpture,  by  R.  Westmacott. 

Bernard  Marsh,  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Her  Majesty’s  Mails,  by  William  Lewin. 

Second  to  None,  by  James  Grant. Wanted,  a Horae. 

The  Children  of  Lutetia,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria,  by  W.  Westgarth. 

Icelandic  Legends,  by  Jon  Arnason. 

Words  and  Places,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 

Sermons,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay. 

Rawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies. 

Sermons,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Human  Sadness,  by  the  Countess  de  Gasparin. 

Life  of  Susanna  Wesley,  by  Rev,  John  Kiric. 

Memoir  of  Robert  A.  Vaughan.  New  Edition. 

Essays  on  Fiction,  by  Nassau  W.  Senior. 

The  Cliff  Climbers,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

Milman’s  History  of  Christianity.  New  Edition. 

Ton  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  by  Mrs.  Snij-thc. 

Dr.  Jacob,  by  the  Author  of  “ John  and  I.” 

Vladimir  and  Catherine. The  Towi  of  the  Cascades. 

Lost  Lenore. Wondrous  Strange. 

Wylder’s  Hand. A Young  Artist's  Life. 

Heart  or  Head,  by  Philip  "Wharton. 

Geology  of  Edinburgh,  by  Hugh  Miller. 

The  HeMin  Baslii,  by  Dr.  Sandwith. 

Fitzgerald’s  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

The  Cities  of  the  Past,  by  Frances  P.  Cobbe. 

Life  of  Washington  Irving. Anne  Cave. 

Horeb  and  Jerusalem,  by  Rev.  G.  Sandie. 

Bella  Donna,  by  Gilbert  Dyce. 

Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  by  John  Weiss. 

Quiet  Resting  Places  (Sermons),  by  A.  Raleigh. 
Palgrave’s  History  of  Normandy. 

Mendelssohn’s  Letters  from  Italj*. 

Vincenzo,  or  Sunken  Rocks,  by  John  Ruffini. 

The  Destiny  of  Nations,  by  Dr.  Gumming. 

Sport  in  Norway,  by  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard. 

Wandering  Homes  and  their  Influences. 

Baldwin’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

Belle w's  Missions  to  Afghanistan. 

Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  Rev.  John  Keblo. 

A Residence  in  Georgia,  by  Mrs.  F.  Kemble. 

Graves’s  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  Baltic. 

Maclaiight’s  Life  of  Bolingbroke. 

Venn's  Life  of  Francis  Xarior. 

Macdonald's  Account  of  British  Columbia. 

Turner's  Residence  in  Polynesia. 

Burton’s  Visit  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Safeguards,  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Caxtoniana,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Gilchrist’s  Life  of  William  Blake. 

Iklaguire's  Life  of  Father  Mathew. 

Modern  France,  by  A.  V.  Kirwan. 

Gladstone’s  Financial  Statements. 

Hood’s  Notes  of  a Cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

A Spring  and  Summer  in  Lapland. 

Yonge’s  History  of  the  British  Navj'. 

Tara  : a Mahratta  Tale. 

Social  Life  in  Munich,  by  Edward  Wilberforce. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Lcifcliild,  by  his  Som 
Roba  di  Roma,  by  W.  W.  Story. 

Poems,  by  Jean  Iiigelow. 

Christian  Names,  by  Miss  Young. 

Ned  Locksley  the  Etonian. 

Catherine’s  Marriage. The  Nun. 

Black  Moss. Dangerous  Connexion". 

Kebbel’s  Essays  upon  History  and  Politics. 

Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  by  Dr.  Air-Hc. 

A Heart  Twice  Won. Bertie  Bra^-. 

Memorial  Sketch  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Blake. 

Landel’s  Scenes  and  Lessons  of  tho  Crucifixion. 

God’s  Way  of  Holiness,  b^^  Dr.  Bonav. 


Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  Supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  Xew  Works  as  they  appear. 

Class  A.  Subscription  (for  the  newest  Books)— One  Guinea  per  Annum  and  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B.  Subscription— Half-a-Guinea  per  Annum. 

Prospectuses  ^osfflr^c  free  on  Application. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  MXJDIE,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
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CHAPPELL’S  TWENTY-GUINEA  PIANOFORTE, 

IN  SOLID  MAHOGANY  OR  PLAIN  WALNUT,  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 

With  perfect  Check  Action,  the  Full  Compass,  and  all  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Messrs.  Chappkll  strongly  recommend  this  Instrument  as  superior  to  any  other  Pianoforte  at  or  about  the  same  Price,  whether  New  or  Second-hand. 


THE  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  60  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Alexandre  & Son  have  taken  out  a new  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium  which  effects  the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in 
the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found  of  a softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They 
have  a perfect  and  easy  means  of  producing  a Diminuendo  or  Crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more  ; the  Bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued,  without  even  the 
use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New  Models  an  additional  Blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  so  that 
tlie  wind  can  be  supplied  by  a second  person,  and  still  under  the  New  Patent  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression. 

THE  drawing-room;  model 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES  : 

No.  1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  25  Guineas. 

„ 2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ~ ditto  35  „ 

„ 3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Celeste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium,  that  can  be  made')  60  „ 

THE  NEW  gnURCH  HARMONIUM, 

■WITH  TWO  ROWS  OP  KEYS. 

These  Instruments  are  a perfect  substitute  for  the  Organ ; the  upper  Keyboard  has  a Venetian  Swell,  and  acts  as  a Soft  or  Clioir  Organ,  on  which  a 
perfect  Diminuendo  and  Crescendo  can  be  produced  ; and  the  lower  Keyboard  answers  the  purpose  of  a Full  Organ.  The  tone  of  these  Instruments  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  Organ  than  any  Harmonium  yet  produced,  being  rich  and  pure  in  quality.  The  construction  is  of  a simple  character,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  damp,  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  to  Churches.  An  additional  Blower  is  attached  to  each  Instrument. 

No.  1.  EIGHT  STOPS  (Three  and  a Half  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case  45  Guineas. 

„ 2.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Six  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case 70  „ 

„ 3.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Eight  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case,  2^  Octaves  of  Pedals  85  „ 


NEW  MUSIC 

PUBLISHED  BY  CHAPPELL  & CO. 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


DONA  NOBIS  PACEM,  from  Mozart’s 

Twelfth  Service.  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
Paanz  Nava.  3s. 


BENEDICT’S  SEA  BREEZES.  Brilliant 

Waltz  for  Pianoforte.  Just  published,  3s.  6d. 


CALLCOTT’S  FAUST.  — SOLOS.  — 

Chappell  & Co.  bee  to  announce  that  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  Mr.  Callcott’s  Duets  from  this  celebrated 
Opera,  tlie  same  ure  now  .arranged  as  Fiauo  Solos  in  Two 
Books,  each  5s. 


THE  STIRRUP  CUP.  Mr.  Santley’s 

Popular  Song,  written  by  H.  B.  Fabnie,  and  composed  by 
Signor  Arditi,  in  C,  D,  or  B flat.  lls.  Cd. 


BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  STIRRUP 

CUP.  Just  published.  Arditi’s  new  Song,  sung  with 
such  success  by  Mr.  Santley,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte. 
Price  3s. 


DENMARK  QUADRILLE,  dedicated, 

by  special  permission,  to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
composed  on  Danish  National  Melodies.  By  D.  Godfrey. 
Illustrated  with  a Photograph  of  ll.R.H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  4s.;  Duet,  4s. 


TREKELL’S  LA  PRIFRE  D’UNE 

MIIBE.  Reverie  pour  Piano.  3s. 


TREIffiLL’S  THE  ANGELS’  HAER 

Rhapsodic  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s.  6d. 


TREKELL’S  WAVING  LILY  BELLS. 

Morccau  de  Salon  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s. 


ASCHER’S  PENSFE  DRAMATIQUE 

BUT  **  FAUST,”  Opera  de  Ch.  Goukod.  Pour  le  Piano,  4s. 


BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SOLDIERS’ 

CHORUS,  from  Gounod’s  celebrated  Opera  of  “Faust.” 
Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s.;  Duet,  3s.  6d« 


THE  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  By  D.  God- 

PREY.  Played  at  Alfred  Mellon’s  Concerts,  every  evening, 
with  the  greatest  possible  success.  Solo  or  Duet.  4s.; 
Septet,  '2s. ; Orcliestra,  3s. ; Military  Band,  15s. ; Brass  Band, 
7s.  till. 


I CHAPPELL’S  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

of  VOCAL  and  PIANOFOETE  MUSIC,  in  SHILLING 
NUMBERS.  Post  free.  Is.  2d.:  or  three  for  3s.  4d. 

No.  47.  Thirteen  Standard  Songs  or  Shakspeare,  Is. 

No.  46.  Twenty  Sea  Songs,  bjj  Dibdin,  &c.,  Is. 

No.  45.  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Seasons,  for  domestic  use.  Is. 
No.  44.  mo  Welsh  and  English  Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  43.  lOO  Scotch  Melotiies,  arranged  for  the  Pianofurte,  Is. 
No.  42,  100  Irish  Melodies,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

No.  41.  Fifty  Operatic  Airs,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  40.  Vaises  by  D’ Albert  and  otJier  eminent  Composers,  is. 
No.  39.  Christy  Minstrel  Song-book,  a new  Selection,  Is. 

No.  38.  A Fashionable  Dance-Book  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

No.  37.  Country  Dances.  Keels,  Jigs,  &c.,  for  Pianoforte.  Is. 
No.  36.  Christy  and  Buckley  Minstrel  Airs  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  35.  Christy  and  Buckley  Minstrels’  Songs,  2nd  Series,  Is. 
No.  34.  A Christmas  Album  of  Dance  Music,  Is. 

No.  33.  The  J uvenile  Vocal  Album,  Is. 

No.  32.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  HalU*  (No.  6),  Is. 
No.  31.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Hall^  (No.  5),  Is. 
No.  30.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Halle  (No.  4),  Is. 
No.  29.  Ten  Contralto  Songs,  by  Mrs.  R.  Arkwright,  &c.,  U. 
No.  28.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas  edited  by  C.  Hall»5  (No.  3),  Is. 
No.  27.  Five  bets  of  Quadrilles,  as  Duets,  by  C.  D’ Albert,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  26.  Thirty  Galops,  Mazurkas,  &c.,  by  D’ Albert,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  25.  Sims  Reeves’  most  Popular  Songs,  Is. 

No.  24.  Thirteen  Popular  Songs,  by  Barker,  Linley,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  23.  Twenty-five  Juvenile  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  22.  Twenty-oneChristyandBuckleyMinstrel Melodies, Is. 
No.  21.  Nine  fianoforte  Pieces,  by  Ascher  ami  Goria,  Is. 

No.  20.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Halle,  (Nn.  2.R  Is. 
No.  19.  Favourite  Airs  from  ‘‘The  Messiah,”  for  the  Piano- 
forte. Is. 

No.  18.  Twelve  Songs,  by  Verdi  and  Flotow,  Is. 

No.  17.  Nine  Pianoforte  Pieces,  by  Osborne  and  Lindahl,  Is. 
No.  16.  Twelve  Sacred  Duets,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto 
Voices,  Is. 

No.  15.  Eighteen  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  Is. 

No.  14.  Ten  Songs  by  Schubert,  English  and  German  Words, 
price  Is. 

No.  13.  Twelve  Popular  Duets,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto 
Voices,  Is. 

No.  12.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  HalliS  (No.  1),  Is. 
No.  11.  Six  Pianoforte  Pieces  by  Wallace,  Is. 

No.  10.  Nine  Pianoforte  Pieces  by  Brinley  Richards,  Is. 

No.  9.  Fifty  Vaises  by  Charles  D’ Albert,  Strauss,  &c..  Is. 

No.  8.  Forty  Polkas  by  C.  D’ Albert,  JuUien,  Koenig,  S:c.,  Is. 
No.  7.  Ten  Setsof  Quadrilles  by  C.D’ Albert, &c., complete,  Is. 
No.  6.  Twelve  Songs  by  Handel,  Is. 

No.  5.  Twelve  Sacred  Songs  by  Popular  Composers,  Is. 

No.  4.  Ten  Songs  by  Mozart,  with  Italian  and  English 
Words,  Is. 

No.  3.  Ten  Songs  by  Wallace,  Is. 

No.  2.  Ten  Songs  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Is. 

No.  1.  Thirteen  Songs  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  Is. 

N.B.  All  the  Songs  have  a Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

KENILWORTH. — No'w  ready,  the  New 

Cantata  composed  for,  and  performed  at.  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  Words  by  H.  F.  Chorlf.y,  Esq.;  Music  com- 
posed by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Complete,  12s. 

The  following  arc  published  separately  : 

I have  Slept  beneath  the  Water  (sung  by  Mdme.  Sherrington), 
nricc  2s.  bd. 

I am  a Ruler  on  the  Sea  (sung  by  Mr.  Santley),  2s.  6d. 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps.  Duet  (sung  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings and  Mdme.  Sherrington),  3s, 

A Brisk  Dance,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  2s. 

A Slow  Dunce,  ditto  ditto,  2s. 


RIMBAULT’S  NEW  SINGING 

TUTORS,  comprising  Directions  for  the  Formation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  taken  from  the  valuable  work  of 
Lablache,  For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  Ss. ; for  Contralto  or 
Bass,  5s. 

CHAPPELL’S  COLLECTION  of  NUR- 

SERY  RHYMES,  with  FAMILIAR  TUNES,  for  Voice 
and  Pianoforte.  Adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Young 
People.  (Sixty  pages  from  engraved  Plates.)  In  orna- 
mental covers,  2s.  6d. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  for  the  express  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Young,  and  contains  a large  number  of  the 
well-known  Ditties  of  the  Nursery;— “Sing  a Song  of 
Sixpence,”  ** Little  Bopeep,”  “Girls  and  Boys,”  “Three 
Blind  Mice,”  “What  are  little  Boys  made  of?”  &c.  &c. 
They  have  been  carefully  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  (to 
suit  the  most  juvenile  performers),  and  may  be  played 
alone  or  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  as  desired. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  PSALM  and  HYMN 

TUNES  for  HARMONIUM,  selected  from  the  most 
eminent  Church  Composers.  4s. ; in  cloth,  5s. 

RIMBAULT’S  200  CHANTS  by  the 

best  Cliurch  Composers,  ancient  and  modern,  selected 
from  the  Books  of  the  various  Cathedrals,  and  unonged 
expressly  fur  the  Harmouium.  4s.;  in  cloth,  5s. 

RIMBAULT’S  50  SHORT  VOLUN- 

TAKIES  for  the  HARMONIUM,  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  4s.;  cloth,  5s. 

EIMBAULT^S  100  Original  INTER- 

I.UDES  for  HARMONIUM,  adopted  to  the  Psalm  uml 
Hymn  Tunes  in  common  use,  composed  and  urrun;'ed 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium  by  Dr.  Rimuault.  4s.. 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  SACRED  WORK  for  the  HAR- 

MONIUM.  Twenty-five  Full  or  Concluding  VOLUN- 
TARIES for  the  Harmonium,  selected  from  the  Works 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  &c..  and  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  By  Dr.  Rimbault.  4s.; 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORK  for 

the  HARMONIUM.  Just  published.  ROSSINI’S 
STABAT  MATER,  arranged  complete  for  the  Harmo- 
nium, with  the  Stops  carefully  selected  and  marked  by 
Dr.  Rimbault.  Bound  in  limp  cloth  and  gilt,  5s. 

CHAPPELL  & CO.’S  MONTHLY 

COMPANION  for  the  SMALL  HARMONIUM,  with  or 
without  the  Expression  Stop.  A Selection  of  favourite 
Pieces,  Sucred  uud  Secular,  arranged  expressly  for  this 
popular  instrument  by  E.  F.  Rimbault.  Nos.  I.  to  VI. 
now  ready,  each  Is. 

BOOTH’S  WESLEYAN  PSALMIST. 

New  Edition  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  Organ  or 
Pianoforte  Score,  18s.;  cloth,  2ls.  Separate  Voice  Parts— 
Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Boss— each  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d 
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FRANCE  AND  ROME. 

IT  wa9  tRe  business  of  the  Foreign  Alinister  of  the 
Emperor  to  explain  how  the  Italian  Convention  was 
beneficial  to  France.  What  the  Italians  gained  by  the 
evacuation  of  Rome  might  only  be  so  much  lost  in  dignity,  or 
influence,  or  military  strength  to  France,  and  the  Emperor 
could  not  leave  his  subjects  to  think  or  say  this  without 
putting  them  right.  M.  Drooyn  de  Lhuys  has  therefore  been 
instructed  to  affix  his  signature  to  a very  remarkable  docu- 
ment in  which  the  Emperor  expresses  his  views  with  ffilness 
and  candour.  The  French  leave  Rome  because  it  is  so  very 
disagreeable  to  stay  there.  It  compromises  the  honour  of 
France  and  of  the  Emperor  that  the  Papal  Government  should 
be  enabled  by  French  assistance  to  do  acts  of  which  France 
strongly  disapproves.  But  there  is  no  helping  this  if  the 
Pope  is  to  govern  at  all.  His  system  of  government  is  one 
that  the  French  think  bad,  but  it  is  the  only  system  he  can  or 
will  adopt.  Every  day  this  brings  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  Papal  authorities  into  collision.  The 
Government  does  some  act  of  what  seems  to  the  French 
commander  monstrous  injustice.  There  is  an  uneasy  feeling 
among  the  people.  The  French  are  there  to  keep  order, 
and  the  French  commander  has  no  choice  but  to  see 
that  order  is  kept;  but  he  does  so  with  a heavy  heart, 
and  cannot  avoid  showing  the  chagrin  he  feels.  Even 
the  troops  are  sensible  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  task  they 
have  to  discharge,  and  shrink  from  having  tp  see  the  Romans 
sacrificed  to  the  Government  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
is  imposed  upon  them  by  foreigners.  Therefore,  if  the  Im- 
perial force  can  be  removed  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  Pope,  every  reasonable  Frenchman  may  be  very  well 
pleased.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  the  Papal  Government  can 
be  changed  for  the  better.  This  conviction  breathes  through 
every  line  of  the  despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  At 
one  time  there  were  projects  for  making  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment something  like  a good  modern  secular  government,  and 
the  Emperor  thought,  or  affected  to  think,  these  projects 
feasible.  But  he  knows  better  now.  The  Pope  cannot 
possibly  govern  like  an  ordinary  lay  Sovereign.  He  must 
carry  out  the  theories  of  the  Church,  or  it  would  be 
too  obvious  that  these  theories  were  mere  theories,  and 
could  not  be  reduced  into  practice.  He  must  see  that  no 
literature  exists  in  his  dominions,  except  such  as  the  Church 
approves  of.  He  must  rob  Jewish  parents  of  their  little 
children  who,  by  an  accident  or  fraud,  have  happened  to  be 
baptized.  He  must  give  an  asylum  and  his  countenance  to 
all  those  who,  if  they  have  sinned  against  human  law,  have 
sinned  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  He  must  punish  offences, 
not  as  they  tend  to  hurt  human  society,  but  as  they  tend  to 
hurt  ecclesiastical  interests  or  violate  ecclesiastical  precepts. 
The  Church  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  the  actions  of  men, 
and  rules  them  on  principles  of  her  own,  having  no  other 
object  than  the  salvation  of  souls.  She  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  promotion  of  security,  or  material  prosperity,  or 
secular  greatness,  or  social  happiness  and  strength.  She  has 
simply  so  to  get  men  through  this  life  that  they  may  escape  a 
terrible  condemnation  in  the  next.  Elsewhere  this  is  a theory, 
but  in  Rome  the  Pope  is  sovereign  and  tries  to  make  it  a 
reality.  Therefore,  the  Emperor  is  aware  that  the  character 
of  the  Pontifical  Government  cannot  change,  and,  if  he  upholds 
it  at  aU,  he  must  uphold  it  such  as  it  is.  There  is  no  illusion 
possible  about  the  future  of  Rome  if  the  programme  of  the 
Convention  is  carried  out.  The  Pope  is,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Catholic  Powers,  to  have  an  army 
strong  enough  to  put  down  all  opposition  at  home, 
and  the  Italian  Government  is  to  take  care  that  there 
is  to  be  no  pressure  from  without.  The  Pope  will  then  go  on 
in  his  own  way,  and  do  precisely  as  he  likes.  There  will  not 
be  any  necessity  for  having  at  Rome  the  faintest  trace  of  what 
laymen  think  justice,  liberty,  or  intelligence.  It  will  be  the 


unfettered  despotism  of  fanatics,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all. 

But,  though  the  Convention  secures  the  Papal  Government 
all  that  it  can  reasonably  ask,  it  does  not  appear  to  give  any 
satisfaction  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  circles  where  devotion  to 
Rome  is  pre-eminent.  Theoretically,  it  sounds  very  well  that 
the  Pope  should  be  left  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  do- 
minions ; but  the  advisers  of  the  Papal  Government  are  aware 
that,  although  a large  majority  of  Catholics  have  a vague  wish 
that  the  temporal  power  should  be  preserved,  it  woirldbe  dan- 
gerous to  force  home  to  their  experience  what  the  temporal 
power,  if  left  to  itself,  would  practically  be.  The  contrast  to 
the  modern  world  which  it  must  present  would  be  so  startling 
that  no  one  can  calculate  how  profound  an  aversion  to  main- 
tain it  might  not  gradually  spread  through  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful.  It  does  not  sound  very  alarming  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  should  have  a little  principality  where 
he  may  govern  as  the  Church  bids  him  govern,  and  exhibit, 
for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  spectacle  of  a community 
honestly  and  thoroughly  organized,  so  that  the  happiness  of 
its  members  in  a future  life,  and  not  in  this,  may  be  promoted 
by  the  action  of  the  State  in  every  detail  of  daily  life ; nor 
does  it  raise  any  very  strong  scruple  that  this  Sovereign,  like 
other  Sovereigns,  should  be  supported  in  his  government  by 
such  an  amount  of  military  force  as  he  may  find  ne- 
cessary. But  when  the  actual  working  of  such  a 
system  is  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  wondering  Europe, 
when  the  Pope  is  seen  engaged  in  an  incessant  contest 
with  his  own  subjects,  and  cannon  is  heard  to  roar,  and 
blood  seen  to  flow,  in  order  that  there  may  be  the  solitude  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  which  ecclesiastics  bless  and  call  peace, 
the  consciences  of  men  may  grow  uneasy,  and  they  may 
doubt  whether  the  temporal  power  is,  after  all,  so  great  or 
good  as  it  seems.  The  money  by  which  the  Pope’s  troops  are 
to  be  supported  must  come  from  the  Catholic  Governments. 
Neither  Peter’s  Pence  nor  any  other  form  of  voluntary  con- 
tribution will  suffice  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  fil'teen 
thousand  soldiers.  At  first  the  Catholic  Governments  may 
probablj  be  willing  to  contribute.  But  if  the  temporal 
power  shocks  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  too  pro- 
foundly, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep  on  foot  the 
annual  grants  of  the  different  Governments ; and  in  every 
country  where  there  is  even  the  semblance  of  a Consti- 
tutional Government,  there  wiU  be  one  item  of  the  budget 
that  will  be  fiercely  assailed.  The  Papal  authorities, 
therefore,  much  prefer  that  Rome  should  be  held  by  a great 
Catholic  Power,  whose  troops  are  certain  to  be  paid  and 
certain  to  be  strong  enough,  and  the  interpo.sitiou  of  whose 
name  and  presence  screens  the  character  of  the  Government 
from  inquiry  and  criticism.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  reports  of 
the  language  held  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  with  regard  to  the 
Convention  are  not  accurate,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Papal  Court  would  be  very  glad  that,  if  France  goes, 
Austria  should  step  into  her  place.  That  France  would  not 
for  a moment  dream  of  permitting  this  is  indisputable. 
France  has  told  Spain,  in  so  many  words,  that  if  she 
sent  any  troops  to  Italy,  France  would  instantly  declare 
war,  and  what  was  said  to  Spain  would  be  said  to  Austria. 
No  Austrian  soldier  will  be  seen  in  Rome  until  both  France 
and  Italy  have  been  thoroughly  beaten.  But  the  Papal 
authorities  may  use  the  refusal  of  France  to  permit  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  any  steps  to 
carry  out  the  Convention.  What  is  to  happen  if  the  Pope  during 
the  next  two  years  declines  to  ask  for  subventions  and  recruits, 
and  throws  on  France  the  responsibility  of  leaving  him 
defenceless  ? Pie  may  appeal  to  the  Catholic  world,  and  say, 
with  some  truth,  that  unless  a great  Power  protects  him  he 
must  be  always  engaged  in  a struggle,  equally  disgraceful 
and  odious,  with  the  Romans.  The  Emperor  sees  this,  and  yet, 
although  he  goes  away,  he  will  not  allow  Austria  or  Spain 
to  come  in  his  room.  On  the  Emperor,  therefore,  and  on 
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France  must  rest  the  awful  responsibility  of  being  faithless  to 
tlie  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  exposing  him  to  the  attacks  of  the 
ungodly  and  the  unbelieving.  To  ask  for  the  aid  of  Austria, 
to  be  refused,  and  then  to  fold  his  hands  and  do  nothing,  is  so 
promising  a policy  for  the  Pope,  and  one  so  exactly  suited  to 
the  whole  character  of  his  Government,  that  there  is  quite  as 
great  a probability  of  his  adopting  it  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the 
Emperor  to  keep  his  troops  where  they  are,  as  there  is  of  his 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  given  him  to  make 
himself  independent,  and  to  set  up  a strong  government  of  his 
own. 

Each  party  will  try,  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  to  place  its 
opponents  at  a disadvantage.  And  as  the  Italians  have  to 
take  the  first  step,  they  lend  a hope  that  they  may  also  be  the 
first  to  blunder.  If  they  give  any  pretext  for  saying  that  the 
Convention  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  that  Florence  is 
really  adopted  as  a mere  stepping-stone  to  Eome,  the  Pope 
will  be  justified  in  declining  to  trust  the  assurances  of  the 
Italian  Government  that  he  will  be  left  alone  in  peace,  and  it 
is  on  these  assurances  that  the  whole  Convention  reposes. 
But  the  Italians  are  quite  able  to  see  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  although  nine-tenths  of  those  who  will  vote 
for  the  Convention  will  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  some 
day  lead  to  something  very  different,  they  may  be  trusted  not  to 
put  this  feeling  in  any  personal  or  official  shape.  Throughout 
Italy  the  conviction  appears  to  be  general  that  the  Convention  is 
a great  benefit  to  the  national  cause,  both  because,  at  the  worst, 
it  reduces  the  temporal  power  to  a petty  local  government, 
and  because  it  secures  the  assistance  of  France  against  Austria 
in  all  the  complications  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  France  is 
once  more  bound  up  with  Italy,  and  this  is  a menace  to 
Austria  which  Austria  cannot  openly  resent,  but  Avhich  she 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  despise.  And  if  the  Convention  is 
accepted  Avith  a discreet  reserve  by  the  Italian  Parliament — 
as  the  programme  issued  by  General  Della  Marmora’s 
Ministry  gives  every  reason  to  expect  it  Avill  be — and  if  a 
serious  intention  to  remove  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Florence  is  at  once  displayed,  the  Pope  Avill  then  be  called  on 
to  act,  and  it  Avill  be  his  blunders  that  Avill  be  looked  for  Avith 
eagerness.  He  cannot  simply  remain  inactive  Avithout  taking 
a distinct  line,  for  inactivity  itself  Avill  necessarily  be  a 
policy,  and  will  be  equh'-alent  to  a defiance  of  the  Emperor. 
Whether  he  can  be  defied  safely  is  another  question,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pope,  by  refusing  to  take  any 
measures  for  his  own  defence,  might  cause  France  the  greatest 
embarrassment ; and  the  Emperor,  Avho  has  so  often  shrunk 
from  quarrelling  openly  Avith  the  Church,  might  shrink  once 
more  Avheu  the  fatal  crisis  came. 


AGPJCULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

rinHE  speeches  at  recent  agricultural  dinners  have  been  un- 
-L  usually  dull  to  outside  readers,  because,  Avith  one  or  tAvo 
exceptions,  they  have,  in  default  of  exciting  topics,  confined 
themselves  to  their  proper  objects.  The  deep-rooted  popularity 
of  agriculture  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  public  interest 
Avhich  attaches  to  associations  for  the  promotion  of  a particular 
trade.  Almost  every  Englishman  assumes  that  he  is  born 
with  more  or  less  knoAvledge  of  farming,  nor  is  any  other 
pursuit  so  commonly  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
pleasure  Avith  profit.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinary  student  of 
politics  and  of  neAvs  is  disappointed  Avhen  a rural  meeting 
strictly  adheres  to  the  rule  of  excluding  party  discussions.  It 
is  only  a real  farmer  Avho  cares  for  a comparison  of  long  avooI 
and  short  Avool,  and  even  a farmer  listens  Avith  suspicion  to  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  schoolmaster 
Avho  harangued  Hannibal  on  the  art  of  Avar  Avould  have  been 
effectually  reproved  if  Hannibal  had  replied  by  a dissertation 
on  the  best  method  of  teaching  little  boys  to  spell.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  however,  is  chargeable  rather  Avith  transparent  con- 
descension than  Avith  an  affectation  of  superior  knoAvledge.  It 
Avas  his  business,  at  Aylesbury  and  at  Salthill,  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  constituents,  and  it  may  perhaps  also  gratify 
his  taste  to  sustain  in  imagination  the  character  of  a solid 
country  squire.  As  he  had  ascertained  by  authentic  infor- 
mation, or  by  the  exercise  of  unassisted  sagacity,  that  the 
staple  of  the  Buckinghamshire  fleece  is  short,  he  suggested 
that  it  ought  to  be  long ; and  in  Leicestershire  he  Avould  pos- 
sibly have  enunciated  the  opposite  proposition.  Provided 
the  proper  local  accent  is  caught,  the  opinions  expressed  are 
of  secondary  importance.  Short  avooI  and  long  are  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  all  the  same,  and  he  had  forgotten,  or  never  known, 
that  a heaA’y  fleece  covers  coarse-grained  mutton.  He  com- 
mitted a graver  indiscretion  when  he  caused  the  selling  price 
of  IMr.  Tromper’s  Avheat  to  fall  2s.  a quarter ; and  the  subse- 


quent suggestion  that  farmers  should  invest  more  largely  in 
the  production  of  food  for  beasts  must  seem  particularly  ill- 
timed  to  those  Avho  have  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop. 

A more  congenial  representative  of  the  land  lately  delighted  a 
Cheshire  meeting  by  denouncing  high-farming,  draining,  and 
top-dressing  as  the  curses  of  a cheese-growing  country.  It 
appears  that,  according  to  a Cheshire  proverb,  a bull  ought  to 
be  fed  on  rushes,  though  the  phrase  is  probably  only  a 
strong  expression  for  the  grass  of  undrained  pastures.  If  the 
doctrine  is  Avell-founded,  it  must  doubly  commend  itself  to 
the  Conservative  farming  mind.  No  class  has,  in  late  years, 
been  more  open  to  instruction  and  to  scientific  improvement ; 
but  there  must  be  a peculiar  pleasure  in  proving  to  agricultural 
chemists  and  professors  that  for  once  they  are  wrong.  If  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  presided  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Cheshire, 
he  would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  bulls  ought  to  be  as  fat  as  prize  oxen,  and  he  might  not 
unreasonably  have  taken  for  granted  that  rushes  are  com- 
paratively deficient  in  oleaginous  matter.  Many  of  his 
political  misadventures  have  been  caused  by  the  same  kind  of 
imperfect  sympathy  Avith  the  interests  Avhich  he  has  taken 
occasion  to  advocate. 

Farmers  have  their  defects,  but  as  a class  they  are  remark- 
able for  independence,  and  even  for  a certain  originality. 
They  have  the  great  merit  of  steadily  refusing  to  be  laughed 
out  of  their  tastes  and  opinions,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  taught  their  supercilious  critics  to  folloAV  their  example. 

In  the  days  of  the  Corn-laAV  agitation,  some  of  the  League 
orators  were  accustomed  to  debate  on  the  childishness  of 
agricultural  exhibitions.  It  Avas  said  that  only  the  besotted 
serfs  of  feudal  lords  Avould  pride  themselves  on  cups  and  hono- 
rary certificates  as  rcAvards  of  their  successful  pursuit  of  a 
special  branch  of  industry.  The  farmers  never  troubled 
themselves  to  explain,  or  even  to  consider,  that  a prize  coav  was 
a beautiful  as  Avell  as  a useful  object,  and  that  the  addition  of 
honour  to  profit  Avas  at  least  unobjectionable.  They  Avere 
aware  that  the  recognised  owner  of  a Avell-selected  stock  could 
command  higher  prices  than  his  less  fortunate  neighbours ; and, 
dealing  in  commodities  for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  demand, 
they  had  no  motive  for  a tradesmanlike  jealousy  of  competi- 
tors. After  a long  interval,  manufacturers  in  their  turn 
perceived  the  advantage  of  publicly  comparing  and  ad- 
vertising their  goods.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  Avas  a 
copy,  on  a large  scale,  of  the  old-fashioned  agricultural  shoAV, 
and  henceforth  similar  displays  Avill  be  periodically  celebrated 
in  all  civilized  countries.  Spinners  and  weavers,  dyers  and 
cutlers,  have  not  yet  adopted  the  social  practice  of  discussing 
their  processes  at  public  dinners.  When  the  iron-masters  of 
a district  meet,  they  confine  their  attention  to  prices  and 
Avages,  and  the  neAvspaper  reporters  content  themselves  with 
recording  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  No  borough 
member  is  expected  to  be  prepared  Avith  occasional  speeches 
on  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton  and  Avoollen,  or  on  mauve  and 
magenta.  The  Cotton  Supply  Association  perhaps  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  agricultural  type.  Its  objects  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  public,  though  they  specially  concern  a single 
trade,  and  the  standing  invectives  against  Sir  Charles  Wood 
correspond  to  the  customary  dissatisfaction  of  the  county 
member  Avhen  he  perpetrates  his  anticipated  transgression  of 
the  prudent  rules  of  the  Society. 

As  farmers  have  not  only  a distinct  character  of  their 
own,  but  a traditional  habit  of  acting  together  under 
acknoAvledged  leaders,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  possess  considerable  political  importance,  and  that 
they  should  not  unfrequently  encourage  discussion  on 
party  questions  Avhich  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
their  pecuniary  interests.  The  Malt-tax  has  for  a whole 
generation  formed  a connecting  link  betAveen  agricultural  and 
political  discussions,  and  as  the  abolition  of  numerous  excise 
duties  leaves  the  impost  to  stand  more  and  more  alone,  the 
victims  of  the  supposed  grievance  not  unnaturally  become 
impatient  and  clamorous.  The  landoAvners  understand  the 
question  better  than  their  tenants,  and  they  are  also  aAvare 
that  they  have  already  profited  largely  by  excise  reductions. 

It  is  probable  that  a certain  amount  of  the  burden  of  the  malt 
duty  falls  on  the  producer  in  the  form  of  a more  limited 
demand  for  his  crop,  but  the  loss  is  not  easily  calculated,  and 
it  is  divided  in  unequal  portions  betAveen  the  OAvner  of  the 
land  and  the  occupier.  The  charge  to  the  consumer  is  less 
open  to  dispute,  and  it  is  far  larger  in  amount.  A lauded 
gentleman  spends  no  more  upon  beer  than  any  other  possessor 
of  an  equal  income,  and  he  has  derived  far  more  than  his  . 
share  of  advantage  Ifom  the  abolition  of  tivo  or  three  oppres- 
sive duties.  Cheap  soap  is  good  for  all  classes,  and  cheap 
paper  lor  publishers,  tor  readers,  and  especially  for  retail 
traders  who  wrap  their  goods  in  paper  parcels.  Cheap 
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bricks  and  cheap  glass  are  peculiarly  convenient  to  those  who 
have  to  build  mansions,  farmhouses,  and  cottages.  It  would 
be  long  before  the  saving  in  building  materials  on  a large 
estate  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a percentage  on  the  cost 
of  beer.  The  arguments  against  the  Malt-tax  are  plausible, 
and  in  some  degree  sound,  nor  can  any  conclusive  defence  of  the 
duty  bo  established,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  money  is 
wanted,  and  that  it  coiild  not  bo  more  conveniently  raised. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Hertfordshire,  county  members  fear  Mr.  Cobden  even  when 
he  tenders  them  gifts.  If  6,ooo,ooo^.  can  be  spared  by  means 
of  reductions  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  saving  might  be 
applied  to  a diminution  of  the  Income-tax,  or  of  some  other 
burden  which  is  felt  more  sensibly  than  the  duty  on  malt. 
As  the  volume  of  the  agitation  is  reduced  in  its  passage  through 
the  organs  of  the  farmers  in  Parliament,  there  appears  to  be 
no  immediate  danger  of  an  indiscreet  sacrifice  of  revenue.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  right  of  any  body 
of  traders  to  complain  of  a tax  which  seems  to  them  oppressive 
or  unequal.  The  consumers  of  paper  were  far  more  vociferous 
than  the  producers  of  barley,  and,  if  their  case  was  stronger,  it 
was  chiefly  because  the  amount  of  the  Paper-duty  could  be 
spared  with  less  inconvenience.  In  modern  times  farmers 
enjoy  no  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of  grumbling. 

The  Malt-tax  is  a proper  subject  for  debate  at  agricultural 
meetings,  but  the  general  degeneracy  of  politicians,  and  the 
untoward  course  of  legislation,  can  only  be  introduced  by  a 
violent  strain  of  interpretation.  Mr.  Bentinck  is  a typical 
agricultural  member,  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a humpback 
represents  the  large  class  of  round-shouldered  men.  A 
politician  who  believes  that  the  repeal  of  the  Paper-duties  has 
cost  the  country  3,ooo,oooZ.  of  revenue  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  penny  newspapers,  has  no  right  to  address  an 
agricultural  meeting  or  any  other  partially  educated 
assembly.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Bentinck  should  suppose 
that  the  gross  receipts  of  all  the  penny  newspapers  in  the 
kingdom  approximate  to  the  extravagant  amount  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  gratuitously  bestowed  on  their  proprietors. 
He  has  simply  not  made  this  or  any  other  calculation,  but  he 
wishes  to  express  a prejudiced  opinion  strongly,  and  he 
mistakes  exaggeration  for  force.  The  grocers,  who  save  far 
more  than  the  newspaper  proprietors  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty,  are  left  out  of  consideration,  because  they  are  not 
specially  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Bentinck’s  tastes.  No  penny  paper 
could  thrive,  even  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favouring  influence, 
if  it  were  written  with  so  flagrant  a disregard  to  common  sense 
and  accuracy.  Mr.  Bentinck’s  constituents  will  act  wisely 
in  suspending  their  adhesion  to  his  political  calculations  in 
more  important  matters.  His  demand  for  a future  reform  of 
the  representation  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  is  as  short- 
sighted as  his  statistics  are  apocryphal.  Mr.  Bright  would 
concede,  ivithout  a moment’s  hesitation,  a readjustment  of  the 
representation  in  the  direct  ratio  of  numbers.  Conservatism 
is  transcendentally  supposed  to  include  readiness  to  admit 
improvement,  but  in  ordinary  hands  it  is  most  safely 
practised  by  letting  things  alone.  The  farmers  are  willing 
' to  give  their  landlords  the  administration  of  their  electoral 
power,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
both  classes  tend  to  coincide.  They  may  reasonably  hesitate 
to  demand  an  increase  of  the  representation  of  rural  districts, 
until  they  understand  the  practical  result  ivhich  would 
ensue  on  the  concession  of  their  demands.  It  is  better  for 
speakers  at  agricultural  meetings  to  content  themselves  with 
the  malt  tax,  with  long-wooled  sheep,  and  with  rush-fed  bulls. 
A more  important  question,  strictly  within  the  competence 
of  agricultural  bodies,  was  raised  by  Lord  Egbert  Montagu 
at  a recent  meeting  at  St.  Ives.  The  disposal  of  sewage  is 
equally  interesting  to  the  towns  and  to  the  countiy.  In  this 
case,  as  Lord  Palmerston  once  said,  dirt  only  means  matter 
in  its  wrong  place,  and  the  proper  food  of  the  land  is  at 
present  poisoning  the  water.  If  landowners  and  farmers, 
with  the  aid  of  scientific  men,  can  find  a profitable  use  for 
town  sewage,  they  will  be  strong  enough,  ivithout  waiting  for 
Mr.  Bentinck’s  fantastic  Eeform  Bill,  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
compulsory  powers  to  prevent  the  existing  waste  of  manure. 


OUE  NEW  POEEIGN  POLICY. 

IT  is  always  satisfactory  to  get  at  a great  statesman’s  real 
thoughts — especially  to  those  whom  he  governs.  Mr.  W. 
Cowper’s  speech  at  Hertford  will  therefore  be  read  with 
satisfaction  by  many  Avho  have  been  anxious  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  exact  details  of  the  new  foreign  pohey  which  has 
been  entered  upon  during  the  passing  year.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
speeches  in  public  are,  as  a rule,  careiuUy  constructed  to  give 
no  information  at  aU;  and  the  speeches  of  his  principal 


colleagues,  it  is  understood,  generally  contain  the  opinions 
which  are  most  disagreeable  to  him.  But  Mr.  Cowper 
not  only  enjoys  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  opinions 
of  the  chief  to  whom  he  is  so  nearly  related,  but  has  also  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  ingenuous  mind  which  is  in- 
capable of  a niggardly  secresy.  Accordingly,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  in  his  position,  he  has  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  world  his  stepfather’s  foreign 
policy.  No  one  can  say  that  the  moment  is  inopportune. 
Lord  Clarendon  just  now  is  trying  to  influence  the  policy  of 
Austria  by  threats  of  desertion  in  one  contingency,  and 
promises  of  assistance  in  the  other.  The  phrases  are  vague 
enough,  but  there  is  a possibility  that  Austria  may  construe 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  language  traditionally  current 
among  diplomatists.  It  was  highly  necessary  that  Mr.  Cowper 
should  step  in  to  set  her  right,  and  to  explain  to  her,  in  his 
own  lucid  and  forcible  style,  the  exact  practical  meaning 
of  Lord  Eussell’s  sec  et  cassant  lecture-writing  and  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  mysterious  hints. 

The  principle  was  expressed  with  great  clearness.  A 
previous  speaker  had  been  hoping  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  had  been  sufficiently  declared  in  favour  of  allowing 
other  people  to  look  after  their  own  affairs.  This  aspiration 
did  not  suit  Mr.  Cowper.  He  denounced  it  as  selfishness  and 
isolation.  “ The  right  principle,”  he  said,  “'to  be  adopted  in 
“ foreign  affairs  is  this  : — we  are  bound  to  do  what  we 
“ can,  to  use  what  strength  and  influence  we  have,  to 
“ support  right  against  wrong,  to  support  the  oppressed 
“ against  those  who  tyrannize  over  them.”  At  first 

sight  this  seems  as  belligerent  language  as  that  to 
which  we  have  been  recently  accustomed  in  Foreign  Ofiice 
despatches.  But,  like  its  prototype,  it  is  capable  of  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Cower  goes  on  to  intimate  that  the  Crimean  Avar 
was  a great  Avaste  of  money  and  blood,  and  that  “this 
“ nation  did  not  attempt  to  assist  the  Danes  by  force  of 
“ arms  for  this  reason — that  the  Avhole  armies  of  Germany 
“ Avere  pouring  their  mighty  strength  upon  the  little  State 
“ of  Denmark.”  That  is  something  like  an  heroic  senti- 
ment. Perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  seemly  and 
judicious,  even  if  Mr.  Cowper  is  himself  Dani.sh  in  feeling, 
still  to  use  German  topics  and  arguments  as  the  policy  of  his 
Government  became  eventually  favourable  to  the  Germans. 
But  nothing  can  restrain  his  candour  in  dissecting  the  motives 
of  his  distinguished  relative.  Nature  has  kindly  put  a 
diflference  between  dogs  and  men  in  respect  to  the  expression 
of  fear,  and,  by  cutting  off  the  tail  from  the  human  species, 
has  enabled  them,  when  they  experience  that  depressing 
emotion,  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  their  felloAv-creatures. 
But  Mr.  Cowper  disregards  the  beneficent  provision  of  nature, 
and  will  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  in  public.  That  there 
may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  he  goes  on,  Avith  the  magic  con- 
ciseness of  genius,  to  embody  in  a single  sentence  the  whole 
foreign  pohey  of  our  Government : — “ Our  business  in  foreign 
“ affairs  is  to  express  our  sympathy,  and  use  that  freedom  of 
“ speech  Avhich  is  the  great  privilege  of  Englishmen.”  This  is 
the  interpretation  clause  by  Avhich  we  may  construe  the 
former  too  bellicose  declaration  about  using  our  strength  and 
influence  to  support  right  against  Avrong.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  accusation  of  undue  pugnacity  can  be  made  against  this 
principle,  and  the  most  advanced  political  economist  can  find 
no  fault  with  it.  It  is  buying  the  gratification  of  our 
sympathies  in  the  cheapest  possible  market.  It  is  supporting 
right  against  wrong  in  the  most  inexpensive  manner  in  Avhich 
that  holy  task  Avas  ever  performed.  In  one  sense  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  actually  profitable  operation.  The  lack 
of  matter  is  a serious  draAvback  to  the  enjoyment  of 
orators  at  those  bucolic  festivities  at  one  of  Avhich  this 
remarkable  manifesto  was  uttered ; but  a great  load  Avill  be 
taken  off  their  minds  if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  may 
enlarge  without  limit  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  upon 
all  possible  foreign  affairs.  This  doctrine  will  have  a ten- 
dency also  to  ennoble  after-dinner  speechification.  It  has 
hitherto  been  thought  meanly  of  as  a clumsy  instrument  for 
trotting  out  notabilities,  and  enabling  lion-hunters  to.  gratify 
their  curiosity  and  digest  their  dinners  at  the  same  time.  But 
noAv  it  Avill  take  rank  as  the  solemn  performance  of  “our 
“ business  in  foreign  affairs.”  Every  post-prandial  orator  is 
noAV  in  the  nature  of  a Foreign  Secretary.  He  is 
transacting  in  a free  and  easy  way  the  business  Avhich 
the  Foreign  Office  exists  to  transact  in  a more  formal 
Avay.  He  is  Avielding  England’s  chosen  weapons  against 
tyranny  and  Avrong.  If  Ave  are  to  vindicate  that  righteous 
cause  by  the  employment  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  pleasiim- 
to  reflect  hoAv  full  an  arsenal  of  that  safe  and  comfortable 
Aveapon  we  have  at  our  command,  and  hoAV  many  active 
champions  we  may  always  count  upon. 
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What  the  effect  of  this  new  system  will  probably  be  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  It  opens  a wholly  novel  and 
untrodden  path.  The  plan  of  resisting  wrong  and  tyranny 
by  freedom  of  speech  alone  has  never  been  tried  on  a large 
scale  anywhere  except  at  Billingsgate  ; and  it  is  impossible, 
without  further  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
influence  that  has  been  acquired  thereby  by  the  flshwives  of 
that  locality.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  its  probable  results 
by  analogy,  because  the  polity  of  Europe  is  almost  without 
a parallel.  It  is  the  rudest  and  most  inartificial  system  that 
was  ever  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called 
law.  There  is  no  tribunal  to  judge,  no  executive  to  punish, 
no  definite  code  of  law  to  enforce,  no  representative  body  to 
legislate.  The  nearest  resemblance  that  can  be  found  for  it 
is  the  internal  self-government  of  a public  school,  where  the 
shifting  public  opinion  of  the  boys  furnishes  the  code 
of  law,  and  where  any  boy  who  chooses  to  undertake 
the  office  is  combined  judge  and  executioner.  We  have  to 
suppose  that  one  of  the  biggest  boys  suddenly  announced 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  licking  other  big  boys.  The  last 
time  he  had  attempted  to  do  it,  he  got  so  mauled  that  it  was 
quite  unpleasant.  Besides,  the  boys  whom  he  tried  to  lick 
had  an  awkward  habit  of  kicking,  and  he  did  so  hate  to  have 
his  shins  kicked.  He  therefore  intended  for  the  future  never 
to  interfere  with  any  big  boy  with  his  fists.  He  should  con- 
tinue to  lick  the  little  boys ; but  if  a big  boy  did  anything 
wrong,  or  bullied  a little  boy,  he  should  not  touch  him  with 
his  fists  ; but  he  warned  the  big  boys,  that  if  they  would  do  such 
things,  it  was  his  full  intention,  as  a matter  of  sacred  duty,  to 
swear  at  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  that  boy  would  continue,  on  the  strength  of 
his  swearing,  to  occupy  an  influential  position  in  the  school. 
Perhaps,  at  first,  the  other  boys  might  not  believe  him,  and 
might  think  it  was  only  that  he  was  chaffing,  or  had  got  a 
lazy  fit.  But  when,  after  a time,  they  had  discovered  that  he 
really  was  in  earnest,  and  was  much  too  much  afraid  of  the 
consequences  to  venture  on  attacking  any  boy  of  his  oAvn 
size,  the  question  is  whether  they  would  mind  his  swearing  ? 
Would  they  not  rather  think  him  a somewhat  shabby  and  a 
very  impudent  fellow,  for  venturing  to  slang  boys  whom  he 
dared  not  fight?  Would  not  their  instinctive  impulse  be, 
when  his  objurgations  began,  to  tell  him,  in  scholastic  ver- 
nacular, to  “ hold  his  jaw  ? ” 

W e question  whether  England  will  obtain  any  other  answer 
than  this  to  the  unarmed  counsels  which  it  appears  she  is  to  be 
perpetually  proffering.  There  are  probably  no  set  of  men  in 
the  world  so  perfectly  impassive  as  the  statesmen  of  the 
Continent  to  “ freedom  of  speech,”  and  “ expressions  of 
“ sympathy,”  so  long  as  these  exhibitions  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  suspected  to  be,  preludes  to  an  appeal  to  force.  Those 
parts  of  the  freedom  of  speech  which  consist  in  after-dinner 
harangues  they  would  probably  pass  over  with  simple 
disregard.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  not  even  hear 
of  them.  Official  despatches  conceived  in  the  same  style 
of  unwarlike  menace  and  feminine  objurgation  would 
force  themselves  more  obtrusively  into  notice ; but  how  long 
it  would  be  thought  worth  while  at  the  various  Chancel- 
leries to  give  them  even  a civil  reply,  would  depend  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  Minister  at  each.  M.  von  Beust 
would  probably  dismiss  them  at  once  with  a contemptuous 
snub,  while  Count  Kechbeeg  might  preserve  his  civility  a little 
longer.  But  the  most  polite  of  diplomatists  would  get  tired  at  last 
of  having  sermons  read  to  him  on  week-days  by  British  ambas- 
sadors. Knowing  that  they  meant  nothing,  and  could  come 
to  nothing,  he  would  think  the  ceremony  an  intolerable  bore. 
The  encyclical  letters  of  the  Pope  are  bad  enough,  but  a 
Minister  need  not  hear  them  unless  he  likes.  It  would  very 
soon  come  to  be  a matter  of  private  agreement  between  the 
Minister  at  each  Court  and  the  British  Ambassador  that  Lord 
Eussell’s  hortatory  despatches,  like  a railway  report,  should 
be  taken  as  read.  And  then,  perhaps,  we  might  discover  that 
it  Avas  not  Avorth  while  to  keep  a Foreign  Secretary  and  a 
Foreign  Office,  and  an  expensive  Corps  diplomatique,  for  the 
purpose  of  Avriting  and  receiving  despatches  Avhich  nobody 
cared  to  read.  W arlike  intervention  is  a very  serious  thing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  avoiding  it, 
Avhen  that  can  be  done.  But  the  possibility  of  Avar  is  the  only 
thing  Avhich  gives  the  slightest  value  to  Foreign  Office  des- 
patches, or  saves  them  from  being  the  most  tiresome  of  waste 
paper. 


IRISH  GRIEVANCES. 

A N animated  controversy  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
-LA-  furnishes,  in  its  own  existence,  a partial  ansAver  to  the 
preliminary  question  whether  Ireland  has  any  grievances.  It 


is,  if  not  a grievance,  at  least  an  evil,  that  a population  should 
be  discontented,  and  that  some  of  the  most  important  classes 
in  the  country  should  be  disaffected  to  the  Government. 
There  is  no  use  in  abusing  the  priests,  but  there  is  also  little 
advantage  in  affecting  a belief  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Imperial 
Crown.  Although  they  are  not,  in  Papal  phrase,  “ defiled 
“ with  error,  and  consequently  Avith  the  most  pernicious  vices,” 
absolute  exemption  from  heresy  has  not  secured  them  from 
the  temptation  of  despising  lawful  authority.  The  more 
active  members  of  the  body  use  the  powers  of  a Constitution 
Avhich  they  dislike  to  embarrass  successive  English  Adminis- 
trations ; and  a Roman  Catholic  member  Avho  is  Avithin  reach  of 
office  generally  knows  that  he  would  endanger  his  seat  by 
attempting  to  gratify  a laudable  ambition.  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey  lately  published  a sensible  letter  on  Ireland,  in  Avhich 
he  complained  that  eminent  Irishmen  seldom  find  a place 
in  the  Cabinet ; but,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
concerned,  the  constituencies  and  their  advisers  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  exclusion.  A popular  Irishman  would  at 
this  moment  advantageously  occupy  the  post  AA'hich  is  held  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  had  not  discovered  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  try  the  experiment  of  re-election.  Even  an  Irish 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  Avas  ejected  by  the  interference  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  because  he  had  joined  a Govern- 
ment which  was  supposed  to  favour  the  unity  and  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  The  priests,  hoAvever,  Avhile  they 
prefer  ecclesiastical  objects  to  secular  interests,  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  revolutionary  agitators.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  followed  O’Connell,  as  their  recognised  organ  and 
leader  ; but  they  have  shoAvn  no  sympathy  Avith  the  modern 
form  of  sedition  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Fenian  con- 
spirators of  Ireland  and  America.  The  emigration  to  the 
United  States  is  even  more  distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  than  to  the  English  Government.  The  impoverishment 
of  the  Church  finds  no  compensation  in  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  exiles,  for  experience  teaches  that  the  air  of  America 
is  fatal  to  orthodox  fidelity.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  have  come  from  Ireland 
within  three  generations,  and  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the 
number  perseA'eres  in  allegiance  to  Rome.  A wise  Govern- 
ment, strong  enough  to  disregard  English  prejudice,  might 
probably  make  a single  common  interest  the  starting-point  of 
an  advantageous  alliance.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  easy  to, 
follow  the  advice  of  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  present 
controversy,  by  paying  the  priests,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
become  “ fat  and  peaceable.”  The  arrangement  might  have 
been  effected  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or  perhaps  even  when 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed  ; but  in  the  present  day  it 
Avould  be  almost  impossible  to  maintain  two  Establishments  in 
one  poor  country. 

The  most  chimerical  of  Irish  grievances  woiild  invite  ready 
attention  and  redress  if  it  Avere  not  too  easily  susceptible  of 
disproof.  Unjust  taxation,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  animosities,  might  be  remedied  by  the  disinte- 
rested efforts  of  the  Government  and  Parliament;  and  a 
slight  additional  burden  would  be  willingly  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Ireland  had  really 
been  the  victim  of  fiscal  unfairness.  “ An  Irish  Catholic 
“ Landlord  ” has  lately  preferred  the  complaint  with  a charac- 
teristic disregard  of  logic,  or  rather  of  arithmetic.  According 
to  his  statement,  the  Irish  debt  bore  to  the  English  debt, 
at  the  date  of  the  Union,  the  proportion  of  i to  1 6 ; and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Irish  revenue  should  thereafter 
form  two -fifteenths  of  the  national  income,  Avhile  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  should  separately  bear  the  charges 
of  their  respective  debts.  The  “ Irish  Catholic  Landlord  ” 
complains  that  the  bargain  has  since  been  set  aside,  but  he 
abstains  from  stating  that  his  coixntrymen  Avould  now  be  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  its  terms.  In  1 8 1 6 it  was  found  necessary 
to  readjust  the  proportional  burdens  imposed  on  the  tAvo 
sections  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and  England,  instead  of 
profiting  by  her  superior  power,  made  large  concessions  to  her 
less  wealthy  partner.  Between  the  Union  and  the  time  of  the 
neAV  arrangement  there  had  been  fifteen  years  of  Avar,  and  the 
Irish  debt  had  become  a fifth  or  sixth,  instead  of  a sixteenth, 
part  of  the  common  liability.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  new 
arrangement,  which  is  still  substantially  in  force,  Avas  far 
more  favourable  to  the  Irish  taxpayer  than  the  original  com- 
pact. The  “ Irish  Catholic  Landlord  ” infers  that  the  bargain 
concluded  at  the  Union  Avas  unjust,  but  no  disputant  can  be 
alloAved  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  an  agreement  and  to 
question  its  validity.  If  the  proportions  of  i8oo  Avere 
re-established,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
Irish  taxes;  and  if  the  relations  of  the  last  century  were 
renewed,  the  English  Custom-houses  would  collect  duties  on 
Irish  imports.  Every  Parliamentary  Committee  Avhich  has 
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examined  the  question  has  negatived  the  alleged  grievance 
of  Ireland,  and  all  Finance  Ministers  have,  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. If  it  can  be  shown  that  Ireland  is  not  practically 
subjected  to  the  charge  of  the  pre-Union  English  debt,  there 
is  no  pretext  for  a complaint  of  injustice.  Independently  of 
positive  compacts,  there  is  no  reason  why  a poor  and  a rich 
community  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
proceeds  to  the  Treasury  of  a smaller  income  will  of  course 
be  smaller. 

The  question  of  the  Viceroyalty  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  the  expenditure  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant’s  Court 
can  matter  little  to  any  Irishman  except  the  shopkeepers  of 
Dublin.  Practically,  the  question  will  be  decided  by  the 
Irish  themselves,  as  no  Government  will  be  so  imprudent  as 
voluntarily  to  create  a new  ostensible  grievance.  Lord 
Stanley  was  probably  correct  in  his  opinion  that  an 
Irish  majority  would  at  present  be  found  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  office ; and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a Minis- 
terial measure  for  abolishing  the  Viceroyalty  would  be 
almost  unanimously  opposed.  A plan  has  lately  been  sug- 
gested by  which  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  Irish  Court  might 
assume  an  independent  brilliancy  of  its  own.  If  the  Prince 
of  W ALES,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  were  to 
accept  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  drawing-rooms  and 
levees,  which  sometimes  excite  ridicule  even  at  Dublin,  would 
be  enthusiastically  frequented.  The  scheme  is  obviously  in- 
admissible as  far  as  the  heir  of  the  Crown  is  concerned, 
though  one  of  the  younger  Princes  of  the  Blood  might  not 
improperly  perform  the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  Viceroy. 
Royalty  alone  has  sufficient  dignity  to  reign  where  it  is  not 
allowed  to  govern.  Yet  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  inconsiderable,  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Irish  Secretary  should  be  a member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  he  should  be  virtually  independent  of  his 
nominal  superior.  Perhaps  the  advantages  of  the  plan  would 
be  most  simply  attained  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  could 
be  induced  to  reside  a part  of  the  year  in  Ireland,  without  any 
official  character.  The  visible  and  latent  loyal  propensities  of 
Ireland  are  exclusively  personal,  and  princes  under  the  English 
Constitution  must  often  feel  painfully  the  want  of  employment. 

Unless  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  were  seriously 
assailed,  there  seems  to  be  little  opening-  for  legislation  in 
Ireland.  The  partial  depopulation  of  the  country  will  tend 
more  directly  than  Acts  of  Parliament  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  process  will  be  accelerated  by  more  .satis- 
factory means  if  capital  can  be  safely  employed  in  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprises  and  in  agricultural 
improvement.  The  high  price  of  cotton  seems  likely  to  cause 
an  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  ; and,  notwithstanding  its 
anomalous  social  condition,  Belfast  is  prospering  in  a high 
degree  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade.  A thriving 
population,  though  it  may  still  cherish  political  discontent, 
will  feel  comparatively  little  inclination  for  agrarian  crimes. 
It  is  indeed  as  difficult  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  Ribandism, 
and  its  collateral  organization,  as  to  understand  Irish  questions 
in  general.  Some  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  late 
controversy  boast  that  their  country  is  the  safest,  the  most 
moral,  and  the  most  tranquil  in  Europe.  Burglary  is  said  to 
be  almost  unknown  in  Ireland,  and,  as  Irish  writers  compla- 
cently observe,  it  was  on  an  English  metropolitan  railway 
that  Mr.  Beiggs  was  murdered.  The  obvious  answer,  that 
English  crime  is  isolated  and  individual,  is  relevant  but  not 
exhaustive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiarly 
alarming  and  obnoxious  character  of  Irish  assassinations  tends 
to  produce  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  frequency.  The 
new  Lord-Lieutenant  will  bring  a liberal  mind  and  a not 
inconsiderable  experience  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  contro- 
versy. As  his  proper  duties  are  not  onerous,  he  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  numerous 
questions  on  which  the  Government  ought  to  receive  trust- 
worthy information.  Before  his  term  of  office  is  over,  he 
may  perhaps,  like  an  Old  Bailey  grand  jury,  think  it  expe- 
dient to  present  himself  in  his  official  capacity  as  a nuisance 
to  be  abated. 


THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  result  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations  is 
watched  with  great  interest  by  a very  large  body  of 
people.  There  are  the  parents  of  those  who  have  been 
candidates  this  year,  or  who  intend  to  be  candidates  hereafter. 
There  are  the  teachers  whose  profession  it  is  to  prepare 
candidates,  and  ivho  seek  from  the  list  every  possible  hint 
they  can  obtain  for  future  guidance.  There  are  the  masters 
ot  public  schools,  and  others,  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  all 


that  affects  the  higher  education  of  English  boys.  Lastly, 
there  are  those  whose  thoughts  turn  to  the  great  Empire 
which  these  lads  are  being  selected  to  govern,  and 
who  ask  anxiously  whether  India  is  getting  for  her 
money  the  best  supply  of  governors  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. In  one  respect  all  these  various  classes  of  persons 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  system.  There  are 
abundance  of  candidates.  The  number  seems  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish,  and  the  list  which  has  just  been 
published  shows  us  that,  where  one  succeeds,  at  lea.st  five  fail. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  candidates  competed  for 
forty  appointments,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
either  the  hope  of  success,  or  the  wish  to  pass  July  in 
London,  attracts  a sufficiently  large  crowd  of  aspirants  to  give 
thus  far  a guarantee  that  the  selection  will  be  a good  one. 
But  in  ahnost  eveiy  other  respect  the  system  is  a failure. 
The  selection  is  not  so  made  as  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
the  best  candidates.  India  is  not  getting  the  article  for  her 
money  that  she  deserves  to  have.  Largo  as  is  the  body  of 
candidates,  they  do  not  include  many  who  would  be  willing, 
under  other  terms,  to  compete,  and  who  would  be  more  fit  to 
succeed  than  any  who  try.  Of  those  who  do  compete,  by  no 
means  the  best  are  selected.  And  yet  the  examination  is 
scrupulously  fair,  and  is  conducted  with  the  most  zealous 
attention  and  with  every  desire  to  make  it  effective.  But 
the  scheme  of  examination  is  a bad  one,  and  no  zeal  or 
ability  in  those  who  carry  it  out  in  detail  can  remedy 
the  mischief.  No  blame  lies  in  the  matter  at  the  door  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commis.sioners.  The  system  was  adopted  a 
long  time  ago  by  the  Indian  authorities,  chiefly  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  mi.sconceived  alto- 
gether the  attractions  of  an  Indian  career,  and  arranged 
everything  on  the  supposition  that  the  flower  of  English 
youth  would  gladly  compete  for  an  introduction  to  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  East.  This,  as  time  has  shown,  is  a 
mistake.  India  will  not  attract  those  who  think  they  have  a 
chance  of  the  highest  prizes  which  are  offered  at  home  for 
learning  and  industry.  But  it  would  attract  a much  better 
and  more  competent  set  of  young  men  than  are  actually 
appointed.  It  would  attract  those  boys  at  English  public 
schools  who  are  just  short  of  the  best  in  scholarship  and 
knowledge,  but  whose  minds  have  been  thoroughly  well 
trained  on  the  public-school  pattern,  and  whom  a love  of 
games  and  of  athletic  sports  impels  to  choose  a career  of 
active  life.  These  are  the  very  best  young  men  that 
England  can  give  India  to  govern  it  — men  full  of 
the  spirit  of  public  schools,  with  the  manners  and  habits  of 
gentlemen,  ivith  intellects,  if  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  of 
the  order  that  wins  most  of  the  practical  success  of  English 
life,  and  imbued  with  the  best  education  that  is  given  in 
England.  But  these  men,  as  a class,  are  almost  excluded 
under  the  present  system  of  examination.  The  system  gives 
them  so  bad  a chance  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  while  to 
try  af  all,  while  it  opens  an  easy  door  to  success  for  candidates 
very  much  their  inferiors,  intellectually  and  socially. 

Any  one  who  will  look  at  the  list  of  candidates,  and  at  the 
marks  obtained  by  the  more  successful  ones,  will  easily  see 
how  it  is  tliat  the  more  promising  boys  at  public  schools  are 
shut  out  from  an  Indian  career.  A schoolboy  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  who  has  worked  hard  in  a public  school  has  acquired 
a good  deal  of  one  sort  of  knowledge,  and  very  little  of  other 
sorts  of  knowledge.  He  knows  Latin  and  Greek  thoroughly 
well  for  his  age ; he  knows  a little  mathematics ; he  knows 
the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  in  some 
detail ; he  has  been  accustomed  to  read  something  of 
most  English  poets;  and  he  can  translate,  if  he  cannot 
speak,  French  and  German.  But  there  are  otlier  branches  of 
human  knowledge  of  ivliich  he  is  totally  ignorant.  He  knows 
nothing  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  or  Persian.  He  is  ignorant  of  the 
systems  of  the  leading  Scotch  metaphysicians.  He  is  not  a 
geologist,  or  a chemist,  or  a botanist.  But  when  he  begins  to 
think  what  he  is  to  do  in  life,  and  calculates  whether  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  try  for  an  Indian  appointment,  he  is 
staggered  to  find  that  the  successful  candidates  must  have 
been  educated  in  a very  different  way  from  that  in  which  he 
himself  has  been  educated.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  gone 
very  high  in  anything,  but  the  quantity  of  subjects  in  wdiich 
they  are  prepared  to  compete  is  overwhelming.  They  all 
know  Sanscrit,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  all  modern  languages, 
and  all  the  ’ologies.  This  will  not  do  lor  him,  and  he  con- 
siders whether  it  will  answer  for  him  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  examination,  or  whether  he  had  better  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  competing.  He  finds  that,  if  he  wishes 
to  have  any  hope  of  success,  he  must  change  altogether  his 
manner  of  life  and  his  habits  ot  study.  He  must  leave  his 
public  school,  he  must  give  up  the  notion  of  going  to  a 
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University.  He  nrast  go  to  a special  sort  of  private  tutor,  who 
manipulates  an  apparatus  for  getting  young  men  very  quickly 
and  very  superficially  acquainted  with  a great  variety  of 
subjects.  He  had  better  give  up  classics  and  anything  like  a 
thorough  study  of  history,  for  he  can  do  better  Avith  his  time 
than  continue  to  advance  where  he  has  already  made  progress. 
He  can  begin  at  once  to  learn  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Italian,  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  derivations.  In  fact,  if  he  Avants  to  succeed,  he 
must  throAv  himself  into  this  sea  of  miscellaneous  smattering. 
Naturally  he  hesitates.  After  all,  success  is  by  no  means  a 
certainty.  Many  of  his  rivals  Avill,  he  is  aAvare,  have  been 
floundering  about  in  this  sea  for  years  longer  than  he  can  have 
been  Avhen  the  time  of  examination  comes,  and  he  may 
A'ery  easily  be  beaten.  If  he  is  beaten,  he  Avill  have 
throAvn  himself  cut  of  the  Avhole  course  of  English  education. 
He  Avill  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  the  head- 
master of  his  school  during  the  year  or  two  when  that  teach- 
ing, if  good  at  all,  is  peculiarly  valuable ; he  will  have  debarred 
himself  from  hopes  of  University  honours,  he  will  have  re- 
nounced the  chance  of  scholarships  and  felloAvships,  and  the 
other  prizes  of  College.  So  he  very  sensibly  thinks  that  the 
game  is  not  AA'orth  the  candle,  and  that  he  Avill  not  make  such 
very  great  sacrifices  for  the  mere  chance  of  getting  an  Indian 
appointment. 

If  there  are  any  persons  Avho  uphold  the  existing  s}’'stem, 
they  Avould  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  education  of 
the  English  public  schools  is  founded  on  wrong  principles, 
that  classics  are  made  far  too  much  of,  that  physical  science 
ought  to  be  more  stiidied  there,  that  an  acquaintance 
Avith  psychology  and  Scotch  metaphysics  is  much  more 
A'aluable  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  not  only 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  but  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  of  Asia,  afford  just  as  useful  an 
occupation  to  the  intellect  as  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Eome.  Theoretically  it  may  be  contended  that  super- 
ficial and  varied  learning  is  a very  good  thing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a much  better  thing  than  the  narroAV  concentrated  learning 
affected  at  English  public  schools.  When  once  a boy  can 
construe  Csesar  and  Xenophon,  it  may  be  thought  much 
better  he  should  go  to  something  else,  such  as  azoic  rocks,  or 
the  Vedas,  or  somebody’s  theory  of  the  syllogism.  The 
framers  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  may  be  supposed  to  have  got  hold  of  the  right  theory 
of  education,  and  to  have  been  only  using  a fair  opportunity 
of  enforcing  it,  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  of  these  Avide  questions.  The  theory  of  education  which 
obtains  at  the  English  public  schools  is  one  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  exists.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  there  it  is,  and 
there  it  is  likely  to  be.  There  is  no  hope  or  chance  of 
alteration.  That  classics  should  remain  the  staple  of 
English  education  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  Avho  gave 
evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission.  There- 
fore, Avhatever  may  be  the  scheme  of  the  Indian  Examina- 
tions, the  public  schools  will  adhere  to  their  own 
system.  The  authorities  who  settle  the  terms  of  com- 
petition for  Indian  appointments  can  make  boys  leave 
public  schools  and  have  recourse  to  private  tuition,  but  they 
cannot  make  the  masters  of  public  schools  adopt  a new  theory 
of  education  and  a new  way  of  distributing  the  hours  of  study. 
The  only  effect  of  the  present  system  of  examination  is  to 
exclude  the  best  and  most  promising  lads  at  public  schools 
from  the  competition  ; it  is  not  to  bring  round  the  system  of 
the  higher  education  of  England  to  the  views  of  those  who 
approve  of  the  system.  And  it  is  a very  serious  thing  for 
India  that  the  young  men  most  likely  to  be  useful  there 
should  be  prevented  from  going.  The  class  of  men 
Avho  come  from  the  best  public  schools  are  the  very 
class  of  men  most  wanted  to  give  spirit  and  tact  and 
intelligence  to  the  local  administration  of  India,  and  to  play 
the  part  Avhich  civilians  ought  to  play  in  the  great  conflict 
between  the  natives  and  the  European  settlers.  No  one,  we 
believe,  disputes  this ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  now 
that  the  failure  of  the  present  system  of  examination  has 
become  conspicuous,  that  a change  will  be  made  sooner  or  later. 
The  existing  Indian  authorities  are  in  no  Avay  concerned  to 
uphold  the  present  system.  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  the 
Indian  Council  may  be  credited  with  a sincere  wish  to  get 
the  best  men  sent  out  that  can  be  found;  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  whose  business  it  is  to  work  any 
machinery  that  they  are  told  to  work,  Avill  certainly  have  as 
much  pleasure  in  working  a system  by  which  the  right  men 
are  selected  as  they  can  have  in  working  a system  Avhich,  like 
the  existing  one,  tails  to  effect  the  object  it  is  intended  to 
subserve. 


THE  LEEDS  B.4NK. 

For  the  last  Aveek  or  two  the  City  has  been  quaking  as  it 
seldom  does  quake  Avithout  producing  a genuine  panic. 
To  all  appearance  the  crisis  has  blown  over,  and  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  its  causes  Avithout  the  fear  of  aggravating  the  evil. 
Although  the  uneasy  feeling  Avhich  prevailed  dated  from  the 
last  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  a mere  alteration  in  the  price  of  accommodation  has  no 
longer  the  poAver  Avhich  it  once  had  of  creating  senseless 
alarm.  People  are  beginning  to  learn  that,  when  gold  is  scarce, 
there  is  no  Avay  so  effectual  to  restore  the  balance  as  to  charge 
a high  price  for  loans ; and  we  belleAm  that  the  Bank  might 
fix  its  terms  at  any  rate  it  pleased,  even  though  it  Avere  twelve 
or  fifteen  per  cent.,  Avithout  exciting  panic,  if  no  other  occa- 
sion for  alarm  existed.  Nor  has  the  price  of  Consols  and  other 
securities  the  influence  Avhich  it  formerly  exercised  on  men’s 
minds.  Consols  may  .stand  at  87,  or  any  other  quotation,  and 
yet  business  may  go  on  much  as  usual.  The  truth  is  that  the 
stability  of  the  Avhole  system  of  commercial  credit  is  not 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a steady  rate  of  interest,  or 
on  the  absence  of  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  Government 
securities.  There  are  other  things  Avhich  touch  credit  much 
more  nearly,  and  of  all  possible  calamities  a loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  banking  system  through  Avhich  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  Avorked  would  be  the  most  fatal.  It  Avas  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  Leeds  Bank  at  a time 
Avhen  there  Avas  already  sufiicient  pressure  for  money  should 
have  excited  an  amount  of  alarm  which  it  Avould  have  taken 
very  little  to  aggravate  into  a universal  panic.  At  the  first 
moment  a general  suspicion  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  entire 
system  of  joint-stock  banking.  Shares  in  new  banks 
dropped  Avith  a rapidity  which  was  partly  due  to  the  excessive 
estimation  in  which  they  had  been  lately  held,  and  a general 
doubt  seemed  to  be  felt  whether  the  rottenness  did  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  local  establishment  Avhich  had  suddenly 
collapsed.  That  there  Avas  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions 
is  beginning  now  to  be  clearly  seen ; and,  indeed,  the 
enormity  of  the  folly  by  Avhich  the  Leeds  Bank  brought 
itself  to  ruin  is  enough  to  show  how  exceptional  an  event  its 
failure  must  be. 

Like  many  other  local  banks,  this  establishment  AvaS  doing 
a very  large  business  on  a very  moderate  capital ; but 
prudence  is  Avorth  more  than  capital  in  banking  business,  • 
and,  if  the  character  of  its  transactions  had  been  sound,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Leeds  Bank  might  not  at  this  moment 
have  been  a flourishing  concern.  With  a capital  of  ioo,oooZ., 
and  deposits  amounting  to  about  half  a million,  it  had 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  on  bills  which  it  had 
re- discounted.  A large  portion  of  this  business  had  been 
acquired  by  taking  bills  which  were  not  good  enough  for 
the  London  market,  and  sending  them  back  to  London 
for  discount  Avith  the  additional  security  of  the  Bank’s 
endorsement.  Even  if  this  had  been  the  whole  extent  of 
its  error,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  insure  a collapse 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  not  the  legitimate  business  of 
a bank  to  sell  its  name  for  the  purpose  of  floating  unmarket- 
able securities,  and  Avhen  this  is  dene  on  the  vast  scale  of  the 
operations  of  the  Leeds  Bank  it  is  tolerably  certain  to  lead  to 
ruin.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  out  of  about 
2,ooo,oooZ.  of  outstanding  bills  endorsed  by  the  Bank,  it  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  half  will  be  paid  by  the 
acceptors,  and  that  the  final  loss  of  the  Bank  will  not  be  less 
than  6oo,oooZ.  This  constant  risk  of  a loss  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  its  capital  was  always  impending  over  the  concern, 
and  only  waited  for  a time  of  pressure  to  become  a reality. 
One  Avould  have  thought  that  a speculative  business  of  so 
hazardous  a character  might  have  been  sufficient  to  gratify 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  boldest  manager  ; but,  lest  this 
road  should  not  lead  quickly  enough  to  ruin,  another  path 
Avas  opened  up  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
Avhich  shoAV  hoAV  a banking  business  may  be  brought  to  the 
ground.  We  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  a bank  failure 
where  some  enormous  amounts  had  not  been  advanced  to 
tAvo  or  three  Avorthless  customers.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete feat  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Colonel  Waugh,  who  did 
not  become  bankrupt  until  he  had  obtained  from  the  establish- 
ment Avhich  he  honoured  with  his  account  the  whole  of  the 
subscribed  capital  of  the  undertaking.  When  the  British  Bank 
collapsed,  there  were  found  two  or  three  special  accounts  of 
the  same  character,  Avhere  money  had  been  lent  without  stint 
to  persons  whom  no  one  else  would  have  trusted,  and  on  secu- 
rities which  were  certain  to  prove  worthless.  It  was  the  same 
again  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Glasgow  smash,  and  so  we  sup- 
pose Ave  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  Leeds  Bank  has 
been  playing  precisely  the  same  game,  and  that  for  a long  time 
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a large  portion  of  its  supposed  assets  has  consisted  of  debts 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovering.  That  the  largest  of 
these  overdrawn  accounts  had  been  made  up  by  the  discount- 
ing of  bills  which  were  systematically  forged  as  required,  does 
give  a rather  special  character  to  the  management  of  the  concern, 
lor  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  forged  acceptances  to  the  value 
of  8o,ooo/.  could  have  passed  unsuspected  through  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  bank  manager  without  a very  extraordinary 
amount  of  negligence. 

A failure  brought  about  by  such  means  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  in  any  way  symptomatic  of  general  weakness  in  the 
banking  system.  The  business  done  by  this  Leeds  Company 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary  course  of  banking 
transactions.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigilance  whicli 
properly-conducted  joint-stock  banks  exercise  in  their  dis- 
count transactions.  There  have  been  indications  that  this 
caution  has  been  rather  on  the  increase  since  the  recent 
expansion  of  the  joint-stock  system,  and  even  in  1857  it  was 
found  that,  when  the  accounts  of  the  principal  London  banks 
were  made  up  after  the  crisis  of  that  year,  the  whole  loss  upon 
millions  of  discounted  bills  turned  out  to  be  almost  inappre- 
ciable. A bank,  of  course,  cannot  stop  payment  without 
inflicting  .some  loss  on  other  banks,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
many  firms  which  have  relied  upon  its  assistance  must  come  to 
the  ground  with  it.  Probably  the  extent  of  the  failures  caused 
by  the  suspension  of  the  Leeds  Company  is  now  tolerably  well 
ascertained,  and,  if  the  list  is  not  to  be  further  swelled,  the 
amount  of  mischief  will  have  proved  less  than  might  reason- 
ably have  been  feared.  The  disappointment  of  the  peace 
expectations  which  were  entertained  in  America  will  also  help 
to  avert  another  cause  of  danger  by  checking  the  fall  which  had 
commenced  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Enormous  profits  were  made 
by  speculators  when  the  cotton-market  first  began  to  rise,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  heavy  losses  should  not  also  be  occasioned 
by  a rapid  fall  from  war  prices.  If  the  descent  to  a natural 
standard  should  be  ac#3mplished  gradually,  another  element  of 
anxiety  which  has  helped  to  disturb  the  market  will  be  in  great 
measure  removed  ; and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  alarm  which 
has  prevailed  of  late  may  have  a wholesome  effect  in  inducing 
so  much  caution  as  to  fortify  our  commerce  against  the  special 
risks  w'hich  have  overshadowed  it  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war. 

Now,  and  at  all  times,  the  stability  of  trade  depends,  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  exaggerated,  on  the  judgment  of  men 
in  the  position  which  Mr.  Greenland  occupied  in  the  Leeds 
Bank.  In  practice,  it  seems  that  directors  are  able  to  exercise 
as  little  control  over  their  managers  as  shareholders  do  over 
the  Board,  and  one  reckless  or  dishonest  bank  manager  may 
do  more  to  bring  about  a commercial  crisis  than  aU  the 
speculators  who  get  up  new  companies  or  trade  upon  fictitious 
capital.  Without  excessive  bank  accommodation  over-trading 
is  almost  impossible,  and  if  every  bank  manager  in  the 
country  conducted  his  business  on  exactly  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple to  that  followed  by  Mr.  Greenland  in  Leeds,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  hope  that  we  had  almost  seen  the  last  of  the 
periodical  panics  which  seem  to  visit  us  at  their  due  intervals 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  cholera.  Those  who  conduct  the 
great  banking  and  financial  companies  are  the  sanitary  officers 
of  commerce,  and,  in  spite  of  such  examples  as  that  which  Leeds 
has  just  displayed,  they  do,  as  a rule,  perform  their  duty  with 
remarkable  judgment  and  skill.  Some  doubts  have  been  felt 
whether  the  conduct  of  banking  business  might  not  deteriorate 
by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old  private  banks,  and  the 
substitution  of  joint-stock  companies.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  there  is  no  possibility  of  arresting  the  change,  and  not- 
withstanding what  has  recently  happened  there  is  apparent 
ground  for  the  belief  that,  with  the  extension  of  their  field  of 
business,  the  joint-stock  banks  have  developed  a more 
cautious  style  of  management  .than  that  which  was  in  vogue 
some  years  ago.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  believe  that 
the  last  novelty  in  the  form  of  banking  associations — the 
adoption  of  limited  liability — will  itself  increase  rather  than 
diminish  tl^e  general  security.  Certainly,  the  notion  that  a 
bank  is  likely  to  be  managed  with  prudence  because  the 
shareholders  are  liable  to  be  ruined  by  a suspension  of  its 
business  is  not  encouraged  by  such  experience  as  has  been 
supplied  by  the  companies  which  have  come  to  de- 
struction, nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  a manager  will  act  with  additional  rashness  if 
he  knows  that  any  loss  will  fall  upon  depositors,  and  not 
upon  shareholders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  plau- 
sibly suggested  that  a Limited  Bank  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  go  on  in  a reckless  kind  of  business  than  one  which 
can  secure  support  on  the  strength  of  a rich  pi’oprietary. 
Probably  the  effect  of  a limitation  of  liability  will  not  be 
found  to  be  very  great  in  either  direction,  and  the  stability  of  i 


credit  must  depend,  under  any  system,  mainly  on  the  personal 
cliaracter  and  skill  of  those  wlio  are  selected  for  the  task  of 
management.  By  the  limitation  of  liability,  the  lo.ss,  in  every 
case  of  failure,  will  fall  upon  innocent  customers,  instead  of 
upon  shareholders  who  arc  scarcely  less  innocent  of  contri- 
buting to  the  disaster ; and,  though  the  break-up  of  a Limited 
Bank  Avould  perhaps  cause  more  wide-spread  inconvenience, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  injury  to  commerce 
would  be  greater  than  under  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  exact- 
ing the  fullest  retribution  from  those  who  may  have  shared 
the  former  profits  of  the  concern.  As  yet,  limited  liability 
has  not  been  largely  adopted  by  banks ; but,  even  if  it  should 
become  the  universal  rule,  there  is  no  reason  to  sujipose  that 
the  dangers  of  commercial  disturbance  will  be  seriously  in- 
creased. Whether  our  banks  are  private  or  joint-stock, 
limited  or  unlimited  in  liability,  the  one  thing  needful  for 
their,  own  security  and  that  of  the  public  is  that  prudent 
management  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  public  regula- 
tions to  seem'e. 


AMERICA. 

The  Peace  Democrats  have  prudently  accepted  the  rebuff 
which  their  chosen  candidate  administered  to  their  aspi- 
rations as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Federal  successes  at  Atlanta 
and  Mobile.  General  Sheridan’s  successes  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  have  furnished  another  cogent  argument  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  No  politician  need  be  ashamed  of 
altering  his  opinion  when  circumstances  are  changed,  and, 
especially  in  questions  of  war  or  peace,  the  comparative  pro- 
spects of  the  belligerents  are  far  more  important  than  the 
merits  of  their  quarrel.  The  balance  of  Ibrtune  has  been 
seriously  affected  since  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Two  months  ago,  Sherman  had  not  reached  Atlanta,  the 
danger  of  Mobile  was  not  even  suspected,  and  Early  was 
expected  to  renew  his  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  his  associates  maintained  that  the 
struggle  Avas  hopeless,  and  the  Republicans  could  only  answer 
their  arguments  for  peace  by  counter -assertions  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Confederates.  The  subsequent  course  of  events 
has  rendered  the  war  once  more  popular,  and  it  has  con- 
vinced the  most  reluctant  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  General  M'Clellan  correctly  appreciates  the 
necessities  of  a candidate.  The  Chicago  resolutions,  though 
in  themselves  they  seemed  colourless  and  vague,  derived  a 
certain  meaning  from  the  well-known  opinions  of  their 
authors,  and  from  the  invectives  of  Republican  speakers  and 
writers.  General  M'Clellan  affected  to  interpret  the 
Democratic  manifes'to  as  a profession  of  faith  in  the  Union, 
and  his  supporters  have  been  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  his 
decision.  The  leaders  of  the  party  foresee  that,  if  the  fortune 
of  the  war  is  again  changed,  the  letter  of  acceptance  may  be 
as  easily  explained  aivay  as  the  Chicago  platform,  and  that  a 
Democratic  President  will,  at  the  worst,  be  more  manageable 
than ‘Mr.  Lincoln.  The  canvass,  however,  ivill  be  conducted 
with  little  spirit,  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that,  unless 
some  great  disaster  befalls  the  Federal  arms,  the  Repub- 
lican supremacy  should  be  endangered.  M'Clellan  is  as 
respectable  in  character  and  ability  as  an  ordinary  Pre- 
sident, but  there  is  nothing  in  him  or  his  career  to  excite 
strong  personal  enthusiasm,  and  his  principles  differ  only 
on  secondary  points  from  the  dominant  Republican  creed. 
It  matters  little  whether  hypothetical  conditions  of  peace  are 
more  or  less  severe,  when  they  are  to  be  imposed  by  force  on 
a defeated  enemy.  As  the  South  will  not  retmm  to  the  Union 
except  on  compulsion,  the  Federals  may  be  excused  for 
preferring  the  unconditional  surrender  of  their  adversaries 
to  a capitulation  which  must  equally  be  the  result  of 
conquest.  The  same  bloiv  which  strikes  doivn  Secession  may 
also  abolish  Slavery.  A proposal  to  be  contented  ivith  half 
the  prize  of  victory  may  possibly  be  judicious,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  popular.  On  the  whole,  it  is  improbable 
that  M'Clellan  will  carry  any  Western  State,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  New  England  States  have  at  their 
recent  elections  displayed  an  increased  Republican  majority. 
Pennsylvania  will  not  be  imgrateful  to  the  authors  of  the 
Protectionist  tariff,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  are  the  only  Northern  States  in  which  M’Clellan 
has  a chance  of  succeeding.  K the  elections  are  free,  Kentucky 
and  Maryland  may  peiliaps  protest  against  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
lawless  rule,  and  the  Democrats  rvill  probably  refuse  to  allow 
the  vote  of  the  sham  State  of  Western  Virginia.  The  contest 
is  wholly  uninteresting  to  foreigners,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
be  practically  decided  even  belbre  it  has  commenced. 

Sheridan  seems  to  have  made  a sudden  and  energetic 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  divisions  while  they  -were 
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scattered  over  a large  space  of  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
victor  gains  nothing  in  position,  as  the  beaten  army  was 
only  forced  back  on  its  direct  and  natural  line  of  retreat; 
but  the  Confederates  can  ill  afford  their  heavy  loss  of 
men,  and  Sheridan  has  followed  up  his  fresh  success  by 
renewing  the  contest  without  delay.  Although  Early  is 
still  more  than  a hundred  miles  north  of  Lynchburg,  some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  ability  to  defend  the 
western  approaches  of  Richmond.  General  Lee  seems  to  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  unopposed  advance  of  Hunter  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lynchburg  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. An  insufficient  force,  under  an  incapable  commander, 
was  easily  repelled  as  soon  as  the  Confederates  were  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  his  proceedings ; but  since  that  time 
Lee  has  thought  it  prudent  to  maintain  a large  force 
in  Western  Virginia,  at  the  risk  of  allowing  Grant  to 
extend  his  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg  with  comparative 
impunity.  But  for  the  removal  of  Longstreet  from  the 
field,  the  disaster  on  the  Shenandoah  would  probably  not  have 
occurred.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Early  can  hold  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  against  any  attack  in  front ; but,  if 
Sheridan  is  strong  enough,  he  may  force  the  Confederates  to 
retreat  by  movements  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  mountains 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  Sherman’s  advance  upon 
Atlanta.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Commander- 
in- Chief  has  been  more  successful  by  his  lieutenants  than  in 
his  own  person,  but  his  admirers  allege  that  the  whole  plan 
of  the  campaign  in  Georgia  as  weU  as  in  Virginia  was  devised 
by  Grant  himself. 

A curious  episode  of  the  war  is  reported  with  obvious  in- 
accuracy in  the  details.  The  French  and  their  Imperialist  allies 
have  not  yet  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  they  have 
only  lately  found  time  to  approach  the  well-known  town  of 
Matamoras  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  sepa- 
rates Mexico  from  its  lost  province  of  Texas.  A Mexican  of 
the  Juarez  party,  called  Cortinas,  commanding  the  Repub- 
lican troops  at  Matamoras,  naturally  thought  it  expedient  to 
provide  for  his  retreat  before  the  French  column  came  within 
reach.  The  sea  was  on  one  side,  and  the  enemy  on  another, 
and  it  only  remained  to  cross  the  river  into  neutral 
territory.  According  to  Cortinas  himself,  his  forces  per- 
formed several  astonishing  feats  before  they  retired  from  the 
right  bank,  and  five  thousand  French  are  gravely  reported  as 
having  retreated  before  two  thousand  Mexicans.  At  last, 
however,  the  heroic  Cortinas  consented  to  withdraw  from 
Mexico ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  suddenly  found 
a new  native  country.  Declaring  himself  an  American 
citizen,  he  took  possession  of  a fort,  which  was  probably 
unoccupied,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  delay  he  sent  to  offer  his  allegiance 
to  the  nearest  Federal  commander,  not  forgetting  probably 
to  request  immediate  assistance  and  protection.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Government  of  Washington  will  welcome 
their  volunteer  ally,  with  the  various  complications  which 
may  follow  from  his  unsolicited  adhesion.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  neutral  Governments  which 
are  engaged  in  an  internecine  war  with  one  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  independent  belligerents.  The  Mexican 
frontier  of  Texas  belongs  by  legal  claim  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  fact  to  the  Confederates.  It  is  the  duty  of  a neutral 
to  disarm  fugitive  troops  from  Mexican  soil,  but  a question 
may  arise  as  to  the  Government  on  which  the  liability  de- 
volves. It  is  an  awkward  circumstance  that  the  same  army 
should  in  the  morning  be  the  enemy  of  the  French,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  of  the  Confederates.  If  the  Federal 
commander  in  Texas  is  wise,  he  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  listening  to  the  French  remonstrances.  As  two  thousand 
Mexicans  would  scarcely  be  a match  for  two  hundred  Con- 
federates, the  services  of  Cortinas  would  be  dearly  purchased 
by  an  embarrassing  dispute  with  France. 

The  seizure  of  two  American  vessels  on  Lake  Erie  by  Con- 
federate passengers  is  an  unintelligible  act  of  illegal  violence, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  adventurers  were 
acting  by  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  Government.  As 
there  is  no  port  to  which  the  captured  ships  could  resort,  the 
captors  must  have  intended  to  destroy  them,  and  afterwards 
to  trust  to  fortune  for  their  own  escape.  The  proceeding  ap- 
proaches dangerously  near  to  piracy,  although  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Canadian  Courts  might  be  ousted  if  the  seizure  was 
effected  in  American  waters.  The  maritime  law  of  nations  is 
inapplicable  to  inland  lakes  belonging  in  full  sovereignty  to 
one  or  other  of  the  riparian  States.  The  Great  Northern 
lakes  are  possessed  in  equal  moieties  by  the  English 
Government ' of  Canada  and  by  the  United.  States.  A 
beUigerent  act  on  the  Canadian  side  would  be  an  offence  against 


the  municipal  law  of  the  province ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Americans  to  provide  for  the  police 
of  their  own  waters.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a dispute  be- 
tween the  Governments  should  be  caused  by  any  outrage  of 
this  kind.  Northern  feeling  appears  to  have  become  less 
childishly  suspicious  and  irritable  as  the  continuance  of  the 
war  has,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  provided  the 
materials  of  serious  political  experience.  Even  Republican 
orators  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  making  alleged  cold- 
ness and  want  of  sympathy  an  excuse  for  hostile  menaces. 
Mr.  Chase  himself  lately  tried  to  explain  away  a foolish  and 
offensive  speech  against  England,  on  the  pretext  that  his  ani- 
mosity was  directed  not  against  the  English  nation,  but  against 
the  aristocracy.  The  distinction  is  impertinent,  though  it  is 
constantly  suggested  by  vehement  English  partisans  of  the 
North  ; nor  is  it  becoming  in  foreigners  to  dispute  the  unity 
of  a nation  which  for  all  external  purposes  is  exclusively 
represented  by  its  Government.  The  same  mistake  is  com- 
mitted by  English  politicians  who  unnecessarily  identify  them- 
selves with  various  American  factions.  It  is  not  with  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  but  with  the  United  States,  that  Europe 
is  concerned.  For  four  years  dispassionate  Englishmen  have 
been  accused  of  indifference  to  slavery,  after  forty  years 
of  equally  vehement  clamour  against  their  officious  hos- 
tility to  the  system.  The  Democrats  who  ruled  the  Union 
asserted  that  West  Indian  Emancipation  was  undertaken  trom 
spite  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Republicans  and  Aboli- 
tionists took  care  never  to  contradict  the  statement.  When  a 
man  walks  straight  forward,  he  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
inconsistency  because  the  wind  blows  on  one  cheek  when  it 
is  in  the  west,  and  on  the  other  when  it  has  shifted  to  the 
east.  It  is  not  even  the  fault  of  bystanders  if  they  observe 
and  recognise  the  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat  which 
they  affect  neither  to  control  nor  to  foresee. 


THE  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN. 

The  Admiralty  has  often  been  accused,  and  we  are  afraid 
not  wholly  without  reason,  of  a want  of  originality.  It 
could  do  nothing,  people  said,  but  what  it  was  driven  to ; and 
whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ships 
and  guns,  in  the  management  of  dockyard  accounts,  or  indeed 
in  any  department  of  naval  business,  may  certainly  be  traced 
to  the  unceasing  pressure  which  has  kept  the  Board  in 
motion.  But  propulsion  from  behind  is  not  always  a digni- 
fied method  of  progressing ; and  now,  in  the  dead  of  the 
Vacation,  it  is  natural  that  the  Admiralty,  freed  for  the  time 
from  its  Parliamentary  tormentors,  should  desire  to  do  some- 
thing of  its  own  mere  motion.  And,  to  do  it  justice,  the 
Board  has  really  hit  upon  an  original  idea.  Probably,  if  every 
naval  officer  in  the  country  had  racked  his  brains  to  guess 
what  startling  performance  the  Admiralty  could  devise  to  fill 
all  the  world  with  astonishment,  not  one  of  them  could  have 
thought  of  anything  half  so  surprising  as  what  has  actually 
been  done.  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  put  out  of  commission. 
If  it  had  been  announced  that  the  Warrior  was  to  have  all 
her  plates  stripped  off,  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  hoist  his  flag  on  a penny 
steamer,  that  our  ships  were  once  more  to  be  armed 
with  32- pounder  pop-guns,  or  even  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  itself  was  to  be  put  out  of  commission,  the 
news  could  scarcely  have  been  more  .startling,  and,  in  the  last 
case,  would  have  been  much  less  alarming.  Let  any  one 
consider  for  a moment  what  it  means.  The  whole  world  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  a controversy  as  to  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  enabling  ships  of  war  to  carry  and  work  guns 
powerful  enough  to  demolish  iron-plating.  The  Admiralty, 
of  course,  had  tried  their  hands  at  a variety  of  experiments. 
Mr.  Reed  had  invented  a bran-new  method  of  stowing  his 
guns,  which  was  to  get  over  the  whole  difficulty.  Every  kind 
of  armament  had  been  put  in  all  sorts  of  ships — that  is  to  say, 
every  kind  but  one,  that  one  being  the  particular  gun  which 
would  drive  shot  and  shell  through  six  inches  of  iron.  While 
all  these  varied  trials  were  going  on,  and  indeed  before  they 
commenced.  Captain  Coles  had  maintained  that,  if  the 
artillerists  would  only  make  the  required  gun,  he  •would  find 
the  way  to  work  it  on  board  ship.  The  Americans  had 
quickly  stolen  his  idea,  and  had  reproduced  it,  though  very 
imperfectly,  in  a whole  fleet  of  Monitors ; and  at  last,  with 
all  due  official  reluctance,  the  inventor  of  the  cupola  or 
turret  system  was  allowed,  not  indeed  to  build  such  a 
ship  as  he  proposed,  but  to  fit  his  turrets  on  to  an  old 
razed  two-decker.  How  the  progress  of  thp  experiment  was 
delayed  while  ship  after  ship,  on  rival  plans,  was  launched 
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and  plated  and  sent  to  sea,  everybody  knows;  but  at  length,  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances,  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  liiirly  alloat, 
armed  with  the  only  two  guns  in  the  British  navy  capable  of 
smashing  in  the  sides  of  a good  iron-clad  frigate.  If  this  had 
been  the  sole  distinction  of  the  experimental  vessel,  it  should 
have  been  enough  to  preserve  her  as  part  of  our  active  fleet,  at 
any  rate  until  some  other,  if  not  some  better,  way  of  carrying 
the  same  armament  should  have  been  reduced  to  practice. 
For  the  actual  protection  which  she  could  give,  the  Royal 
Sovereign  was,  for  many  purposes,  without  a rival  in  the  fleet. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  been  rigged  in  a manner  so  different 
I'rom  what  had  been  intended  as  greatly  to  impair  her  value ; 
but  if  she  could  not  sail,  she  could  steam,  and  she  could  fight, 
and  that  against  adversaries  which  would  be  perfectly  safe 
under  the  guns  of  any  other  .ship  in  the  service.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  in  the  service  she  could  render  as  part  of  the 
fleet,  as  in  her  character  of  an  experimental  model,  that  the 
value  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  consisted.  If  the  heavy  guns 
she  carried  could  really  be  worked  in  fair  weather  or  in  foul, 
she  was  the  first  ship)  to  solve  the  greatest  problem  of  the  day, 
and  no  pains  could  have  been  too  great  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  her  capabilities  were,  how  she  could  be  improved,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  for  an  equal  armament  to  be  mounted 
on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  Captain  Coles  had 
devised.  By  keeping  her  constantly  under  trial,  and,  as  soon 
as  might  be,  pitting  against  her  the  wonderful  ship  of  the 
future  which  Mr.  Eeed  is  always  going  to  build  to  carry  guns 
heavier  than  those  of  any  turret-ship  in  the  world,  much  , 
might  have  been  learned  as  to  the  form  which  our  future 
navy  will  have  to  assume ; and  Avhen  the  command  of  the  | 
vessel  Avas  given  to  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  it  ! 
was  imagined  that  the  Admiralty  had  got  over  its  pique,  and 
really  meant  to  give  the  turret  principle  the  fair  play  which  | 
had  been  claimed  for  it.  ' | 

Nothing,  it  now  appears,  Avas  more  remote  from  the 
official  purpose.  The  ship  was  commissioned,  it  is  true, 
a short  time  before  Parliament  Avas  prorogued;  but,  long 
before  Parliament  can  be  re-assembled  to  make  trouble- 
some inquiries,  she  is  ordered  to  be  dismantled  and  turned 
over  to  the  reserve,  before  any  certain  conclusion  can 
have  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  merits  of  the  novelties 
introduced  into  her  build  and  armament.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  partial  trial  which  she  has  undergone  has  been 
very  creditable  to  her — much  more  so,  it  is  said,  than  that  of 
the  rival  principle  embodied  in  the  Research  and  Enterprise  ; 
but,  in  truth,  nothing  has  been  ascertained  that  can  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  either  for  or  against  her.  The  ship  has  not  been 
allowed  to  join  the  Channel  Fleet ; she  has  never  been  tested 
in  a heavy  sea,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  cannot  be  said  to  | 
have  been  tried  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  shoAvn  ; 
some  defects  — very  likely,  indeed,  considering  that  she  was 
only  a patch  ed-up  ship  at  last ; but  it  is  impossible  that  any 
safe  conclusion  can  have  been  arrived  at  condemnatory  of  the  j 
only  mode  of  construction  by  Avhich  efficient  guns  have  yet  | 
been  included  in  any  naval  armament.  We  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  the  cupola  principle  must  even- 
tually supersede  every  other  plan,  but  as  yet,  in  the  most 
important  particular  of  all,  it  has  surpassed  every  competing 
device  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear ; and  until  some 
other  mode  of  making  our  ships  dangerous  to  iron-plated 
enemies  shall  have  been  invented,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  solitary  turret-ship  of  which  Ave  can  boast  ought  to  be 
kept,  not  only  in  commission,  but  constantly  under  trial.  It 
is  clear  noAv  that  the  commissioning  of  the  ship  in  the  first 
instance  Avas  only  a plausible  concession,  and  that  the  whole 
cost  so  incurred  is  about  to  be  thrown  aAvay  in  order  to  shoAv 
the  Avorld  that  in  the  month  of  October  the  Board  of  Ad- 
jniralty  is  strong  enough  to  defy  public  opinion  and  common 
sense. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  denying  that  the  Admiralty  has 
achieved  a very  original  feat,  and  displayed  its  independence 
in  an  extremely  striking  manner.  But  if  it  should  happen 
hereafter  that  this  vigorous  decision  may  have  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  the  despised  turret-ship  may  be  found  to  deserve  yet 
another  trial,  it  is  difficult  to  see  Avhat  the  Admiralty  Avill 
have  gained,  in  prestige  or  otherwise,  by  its  unaccountable 
perversity.  We  do  not  look  upon  the  proceeding  Avith  any 
serious  alarm.,  because  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
Admiralty  will  know  how  to  tack  when  it  feels  the  breath  of 
the  Avind  to  Avhich  it  ordinarily  is  content  to  yield.  There 
Avill  be  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  announcement,  at 
some  not  distant  date,  that  the  Board  has  gone  about,  I 
and  reconsidered  its  determination,  and  that  the  Royal 
Sovereign  is  to  be  sent  to  sea  again.  This  Avould  be  quite 
after  the  Admiralty  manner ; and  though  the  freak  of  the 
Board  may  involve  all  the  cost  of  dismantling  and  recom- 


missioning the  ship,  no  one  Avill  know  how  largo  the  needless 
expense  Avill  have  been,  and  the  serious  danger  of  interrupting 
the  most  important  experiment  now  going  on  in  the  navy 
' Avill  sooner  or  later  be  averted.  It  Avill  be  curious  to  Avatch 
Avhether  gentle  autumnal  breezes  will  suffice  to  waft  the 
' Admiralty  into  this  happy  course,  or  whether  Captain 
I Coles’  experiment  is  destined  to  lie  becalmed  until  a 
good  Parliamentary  gale  shall  fill  its  sails  again.  That  the 
original  idea  is  already  felt  to  have  been  a blunder  is  apparent 
f from  the  semi-official  explanation  volunteered  in  the  Times. 

! After  all  that  was  said  about  the  e.xcellence  of  the  hull  of  the 
j Royal  Sovereign  Avhen  complaints  Avere  made  that  a neAV  ship 
was  not  built  to  test  the  cupola  principle,  it  is  amusing  to  be 
told  noAv  that  the  vessel  Avas  never  meant  to  go  to  sea,  and  is 
only  an  improved  harbour  battery — a sort  of  development  of 
the  old  Trusty  and  Glatton  class.  If  this  were  true,  it  Avas 
useless  to  commission  the  ship  at  all.  The  defence,  indeed, 

; only  throws  back  the  fault  to  an  earher  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  vital  jAoint  to  be  ascertained  is,  Avhether  sea-going 
ships  can  or  cannot  be  constructed  to  carry  the  heaviest  class 
of  guns.  The  Admiralty  has  been  boasting  for  years,  Avhile 
the  Royal  Sovereign  Avas  being  sloAvly  rebuilt  as  a tun’et-ship, 
that  this  problem  Avas  in  course  of  solution ; and  noAv,  when 
the  ship  is  finished,  it  is  coolly  announced  that  no  intention 
ever  existed  of  trying  the  experiment  at  all.  It  is  to  little 
purpose  that  big  guns  are  made  if  we  have  no  ships  to  carry 
them  at  sea,  and  if  the  Royal  Sovereign  has  not  been  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  the  sooner  the  Admiralty  commences 
the  long-delayed  experiment  the  better  it  Avill  be  for  the  safety 
of  the  country. 


EIGHTS. 

IF  the  enthusiasts  who  plan  new  social  systems  foimded  on  the 
inherent  Rights  of  Man  were  allowed  to  take  all  infants,  as 
the  advertisements  say,  from  the  month,  and  train  them  according 
to  their  theories,  they  would  root  out  the  idea  of  justice  from  the 
earth.  The  act  oi  destroying  private  rights,  and  making  every 
right  public  and  general,  would  inevitably  do  this.  The  sense  of 
having  rights,  and  caring  for  them,  is  essential  to  strength  of 
character,  the  only  quality  which  can  get  a tight  hold  of  the  idea 
of  justice.  The  child  sensitive  of  its  own  rights  learns,  if  apt  and 
generous,  to  be  therefore  sensitive  of  others’  rights,  which  is  being 
j list.  N obody  can  imagine  that  workhouse  children,  Avhose  clothes 
come  out  of  a common  stock  and  are  strictly  transferable,  whose 
tops  or  marbles  are  not  their  own,  but  the  gift  of  a benevolent 
person  to  the  community,  who  have  scarce  a right  to  their 
own  name,  are  in  the  way — whatever  their  abstract  teaching, 
and  their  seclusion  from  many  forms  of  evil — to  learn  anything 
about  justice.  If  they  ha\’e  no  rights,  neither  has  anybody  else,  as 
far  as  they  know.  We  are  not  saying  that  the  possession  of  rights 
necessarily  teaches  justice,  but  it  is  certainly  the  natural  and 
appointed  way.  The  precept  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by 
could  hardly  be  carried  out  without  it.  However,  the  question 
with  practical  men  is  not  whether  they  ha\'e  any  prh'ate  rights, 
but  wjiat  their  rights  are.  And  here  comes  in  the  real  or  seem- 
ing injustice — the  partial  distribution  of  rights.  To  have  many 
rights,  and  power  to  enforce  them,  is  consequence  and  prosperity ; 
to  have  even  a few,  and  those  ascertained  and  acknowledged, 
constitutes  a satisfactory  standing  in  life ; to  have  to  maintain 
disputed  rights  is  trial  and  contention;  to  have  no  recognised 
rights  is  to  be  a slave,  whatever  a man’s  condition  in  life.  Yet,, 
after  all,  we  may  find  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  nature  rather 
than  the  number  of  their  rights  that  constitutes  the  difference 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  class  and  class.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  one  can  enforce  all  his  rights  to  the  utmost;  and  in  those 
which  a man  cannot  enforce,  but  which  others  can,  they  have  the 
advantage  over  him.  Rights  are  inherent,  legal,  social,  and  of  the 
heart.  If  a father  pushes  his  rights  of  authority  over  his  children 
to  an  extreme  limit,  he  has  no  right  to  their  affection.  If  an 
Englishman  pushes  his  love  of  independence  too  far,  he  weakens 
his  rights  of  friendship.  The  man  who  acts  on  his  right  to  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own  has  not  the  right  to  the  social  consideration 
which  he  might  otherwise  claim.  The  mere  existence  of  many 
much-envied  rights,  if  not  formally  renoimced,  is  incompatible  Avith 
other  rights — as,  for  example,  a nobleman  may  not  indulge  in 
freedoms  which  are  the  right  of  the  poor  man.  If  he  is  neg- 
ligent of  appearances  and  defiant  of  conventions,  it  is  license, 
and  not  right;  while  this  liberty  is  the  lawful  privilege  and 
immunity  of  the  other,  and  no  inconsiderable  one  either. 

Whatever  people’s  rights  are,  however,  it  is  not  often  that  their 
own  estimate  of  them  tallies  with  that  of  others.  There  is  nothing 
on  which  principals  and  outsiders  differ  more.  If  we  go  into  the 
cause  of  most  quarrels,  we  shall  find  it  not  in  a Avilful  disregard 
of  rights  so  much  as  in  a sincere  difference  of  opinion.  When- 
ever we  are  displeased  with  others,  it  is  because  we  suppose  some 
right  of  ours  to  be  infringed,  but  the  last  thing  men  think  of  is 
that  the  provocation  may  arise  from  a simple  difference  of  Anew. 
They  can  believe  in  wili'ul  over-riding  and  conscious  opposition, 
but  that  their  right  should  be  ignored  is,  from  the  natiu’e  of 
things,  difficult  to  rmderstaud,  and  this  often  the  more  from 
their  not  realizing  that  the  quarrel  is  about  rights  at  all.  The 
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question  is  not  put  in  that  form,  because  tbe  word  “ rights  ” 
has  something  technical  and  legal  about  it.  But  every  relation 
of  man  with  man  equally  consists  of  them,  and  it  is  the  clash 
of  diverse  rights  that  brings  contention.  People  quarrel  with 
their  neighbour  because  he  asserts  one  set  of  rights  when 
they  have  in  mind  only  another.  This  is  a case,  says  the  one, 
in  which  I have  a right  to  please  myself.  This  is  a case,  says  the 
other,  in  which  I have  a right  to  speak  my  mind.  There  needs 
nothing  more  to  set  two  houses  in  a blaze.  Of  course  circum- 
stances only  can  prove  who  is  right ; for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  few 
people  have  “ a right  to  please  themselves,”  on  the  other,  the  fact 
that  a man  has  strictly  and  formally  a right  to  pursue  a course 
which  is  unpopular  or  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  his  set  is  not  gene- 
rally allowed  sufficient  weight  in  his  friends’  judgment  and  be- 
haviour. Impulsive  people  constantly  come  to  grief  from  their 
resistance  to  the  fact  of  formal  rights.  Eights  of  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  feelings  are  much  more  prominent  to  them  than 
the  colder  rights  of  law  and  authority.  Thus  persons  who  would  be 
quite  willing  to  acknowledge  extravagant  rights  in  their  friends 
over  their  OAvn  time,  means,  and  self-devotion,  may  be  uniformly 
found  in  a state  of  alienation  and  quarrel  with  some  member  or 
other  of  their  social  circle  because  he  has  chosen,  on  some  occa- 
sion, to  stand  upon  a formal  right  or  privilege  which  seemed  to  the 
sentimentalist  an  infringement  of  the  more  delicate  rights  of 
friendship  and  confidence.  Those  people  keep  their  friend- 
• ships  unbroken  who  acquiesce  in  the  first  hint  of  standing  on 
positive  rights,  and  never  push  their  own  less  tenable  ones  when 
these  stop  the  way,  knowing  that  no  person  is  necessarily  in 
the  wrong  so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress  the  common  law  of 
social  rights. 

Another  form  of  the  conflict’  of  rights  is  constantly  seen  between 
givers  and  expectants  of  preferment.  For  every  office  or  good 
thing  there  are  always  several  who  have  degrees  of  right  to  it.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  number  of  men  soured  by  the 
persuasion  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  due  by  some 
treacherous  patron,  whose  hints  or  vague  promises  have  been  con- 
strued as  creating  rights  on  their  part.  Now  no  patron  is  justified 
in  promising  his  patronage  but  on  very  good  ground ; yet  certainly 
such  promises  imply  conditions  on  the  other  side,  of  the  fiflfilment 
of  which  the  promisee  is  seldom  a fair  judge.  A promise  is  not, 

■ even  morally  speaking,  sjmonymous  with  a gift.  Nothing  can 
divest  a man  of  his  right  or  responsibility  in  respect  of  his 
patronage ; but  expectations  would  never  rise  to  the  confident; 
.height  they  often  reach  if  the  expectant  did  not  virtually  deny 
this,  and  nullify  the  patron’s  inalienable  rights  by  his  own  assumed 
• claims.  Sydney  Smith,  sensible  man  as  he  was,  yet  thought  he 
had  a right  to  a bishopric,  and  probably  he  had  had  civil  pro- 
fessions of  service  from  bishop-makers  which  constituted  a sort 
of  claim.  But,  as  one  bishopric  after  another  became  vacant,  it 
was  felt  simply  that  he  would  not  do ; and  this  conviction  that  a 
man  will  not  do  is  the  power  which  constantly  steps  in  between 
promise  and  performance,  solely  because  it  is  never  fully  realized 
till  the  last  moment.  In  the  youthful  ardours  of  friendship  we 
may  have  all  taken  up  quarrels  having  no  better  foundation  than 
this,  but  experience  warns  us  against  such  quixotism.  It  is  aU  very 
vfell  to  be  angry  at  the  promise,  but  that  is  a different  feeling 
from  anger  at  the  non-performance. 

One  question  must  always  attend  rights — how  far  they  are  in- 
alienable, how  far,  by  not  exercising  them,  a man  loses  them.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  long  run  he  does  lose  them ; and  the 
point  is,  whether  societ}^,  or  the  abstraction  we  call  the  world,  has  a 
right  to  step  in  with  a coup  d’etat  and  cashier  the  lethargic  and  in- 
competent ? Dangerous  as  the  doctrine  is,  we  see  no  escape  from  the 
admission  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  right  of  the  strongest 
(taking  strength  beyond  its  original  meaning  of  brute  force),  not 
only  in  fact,  but  in  morals.  It  is  the  most  ticklish  thing  in 
nature  to  exercise  this  right  fairly,  but  we  all  know  times  when 
we  have  felt  its  truth  and  force.  The  dog  must  not  always 
keep  possession  of  the  manger,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
right  to  his  place  at  starting.  De  Quincy  repeats  an  argument  of 
that  princely  bully,  his  elder  brother,  which  perplexed  his  youthful 
reason.  If,  said  he,  you  meet  a man  with  a musket,  you  may 
justly  challenge  him  to  make  gunpowder,  which  if  you  can 
make  and  he  cannot,  the  musket  is  de  jure  yours.  “For  what 
shadow  of  a right  has  a fellow  to  a noble  instrument  which  he 
cannot  maintain  in  a serviceable  condition,  and  feed  with  its 
daily  rations  of  powder  and  shot  ?”  The  principle  is  here  car- 
ried a good  deal  further  than  we  are  prepared  to  follow  it,  but  is 
it  not  the  sole  one  on  which  a good  deal  of  practical  colonization 
can  be  defended  ? 

The  fact  of  neglecting  rights  has  nothing  to  do  with  forgetting 
them.  All  people  of  all  sorts  are  aware  of  their  rights,  and  see 
their  infringement  with  more  or  less  of  pain.  You  cannot  take  the 
most  indolent  man’s  place,  and  exercise  his  neglected  privileges, 
but  he  knows  it,  and  owes  you  a gi'udge  for  your  intrusion. 
Nor  does  the  fact  of  never  having  been  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  rights  blind  their  owners.  The  most  docile  children, 
acting  on  a principle  of  implicit  obedience,  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  little  oppressions  of  a tyrannizing  affection,  and  to  their 
exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  their  age.  Of  course  we 
here  speak  of  acknowledged  class  rights,  for  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  have  yet  to  be  settled.  All  that  people  are 
really  jealous  of  are  those  which  belong  to  their  class,  and  which 
they  see  others  enjoy.  We  can  imagine  a slave  quite  unconscious 
of  any  right  to  freedom,  and  yet  very  sensitive  of  his  rights  in  his 
master’s  house  5 and  very  happy  it  is  that  scarcely  any  political 


condition  deprives  men  of  these  lesser  rights,  and  of  the  power  of 
asserting  them. 

There  are  certain  legal  rights  so  odious  that  the  utmost  care  in 
their  exercise  can  hardly  render  them  tolerable  to  our  sense 
of  justice.  Such,  to  the  tourist,  are  the  rights  of  landowners 
to  exclude  him  from  a beautiful  coast,  or  from  a fine  point  of 
view  of  scenery  which  he  has  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  see. 
Such,  more  seriously,  are  some  of  the  rights  of  property  that 
press  upon  the  poor  and  upon  women ; such  is  the  right  to  parade 
your  rights  in  times  of  political  and  religious  excitement,  at  the 
certain  risk  of  strongly  tempting  others  to  their  infringement. 
Not  but  that  the  weak,  on  their  side,  are  often  most  unreasonable 
on  this  head,  demanding  the  immunities  of  weakness  and  the 
privileges  of  strength  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  women  have 
numerically  a greater  number  of  private  and  social  rights  than 
men — of  social  as  opposed  to  political  rights.  The  advocates  for 
giving  an  enlarged  sphere  of  action  to  women  claim  a right  to  keep 
all  these,  and  to  superadd  a number  of  political  ones.  But  really 
no  woman  has  a right  to  the  best  seat,  the  cosiest  corner,  to 
attentions,  gallantries,  and  all  the  minor  considerations,  and, 
over  and  above  these,  to  equality  in  other  matters.  If  she  in- 
trudes into  the  parson’s  pulpit,  the  doctor’s  carriage,  the  lecturer’s 
desk,  the  senator’s  chair,  the  mechanic’s  workshop,  she  has  no 
right  to  man’s  arm  to  conduct  her  thither.  In  proportion  as  slie 
gains  rights  out  of  doors,  she  renounces  them  in  her  drawing-room. 

We  have  said  that  attention  to  the  rights — gTeat  and  minute, 
written  and  prescriptive — of  others  is  justice  in  detail ; and  when 
the  sense  of  justice  “burns,”. as  people  say,  within  them,  it  seems 
as  if  this  perception  of  others’  rights  must  be  an  inherent  in- 
tuitive faculty.  If  so,  however,  nothing  is  so  easily  clouded  over. 
All  selfishness  does  it— amiable  selfishness  as  well  as  the  other  sort. 
All  persons  with  narrow  notions  of  happiness  are  more  or  less  blind 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  about  them.  Thus  there  is  no  more 
inalienable  right  than  that  of  being  sometimes  alone.  With- 
out occasional  solitude,  a man  never  realizes  himself  or  be- 
comes possessed  of  his  whole  being ; yet  there  are  good  sort  of 
people  who,  because  they  don’t  care  for  this  session  of  sweet 
silent  thought  ” themselves,  ignore  the  right  of  others  to  it.  In 
this  and  a hundred  other  cases,  they  refuse  to  entertain  ideas 
alien  to  their  own  tastes  when  put  before  them,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  what  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  their  own  practice 
has  to  do  with  justice.  In  many  a home,  justice  is  an  abstract 
thing,  the  correlative  of  trial  by  j ury  in  its  public  capacity,  and 
of  paying  of  debts,  and  just  weights  and  measures,  in  its  more 
personal  application;  it  does  not  mean  a candid  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinct  needs  and  rights  of  every  individual  with 
whom  we  are  brought  in  relation.  And  this  is  true  where- 
ever  the  power  lies.  Servants  of  easy  masters,  children  of  failing 
parents,  are  often  more  grossly  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  their 
elders  and  betters,  and  more  flagrant  in  their  disregard  of  them, 
than  where  authority  sits  on  the  legitimate  seat.  There  are  many 
who  see  the  rights  of  those  belonging  to  them  clearly  enough,  but 
are  dead  to  those  of  all  classes  but  their  own,  especially  of 
classes  beneath  them.  An  undue  jealousy  and  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  rights  of  family  and  dependants  is  sure  to  issue 
in  obtuse  disregard  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
in  observing  with  what  unconscious  cruelty  some  good  people 
will  trifle  with  the  time,  the  trouble,  the  feelings  of  others,  in  order 
to  spare  a favoured  few  — how  they  will  ignore  the  mutual 
claims  and  the  social  compacts  that  should  regulate  all  inter- 
course— one  might  suppose  them  infected  with  the  modern 
heresies  Avhich  dispute  our  common  descent  from  Adam. 
Yet  there  is  an  affected  candour  and  scrupulosity  about  rights 
y^hich  often  passes  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Thus  some  will 
recognise  and  allow  the  rights  of  opponents,  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  friends.  Justice,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  generosity  which  disregards  those 
who,  as  being  nearest  to  us,  ought  to  be  most  considered  in  an 
ostentatious  act  of  self-sacrifice.  For  the  rest,  there  will  ahvays 
be  a fashion  in  rights  as  in  other  things,  and  there  never  can  be 
a universal  furor  for  any  given  right  without  a host  of  minor 
rights  being  slighted,  or,  if  the  favourite  right  is  very  high- 
sounding  and  lofty  in  its  moral  pretensions,  being  trampled  upon 
downright.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  there  are  no  such 
contemners  of  small  rights  as  the  foremost  sticklers  for  great  ones. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT, 

ISHOP  ELLICOTT’S  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  not  complimentary,  either  in  its  substance  or  in 
the  form  of  its  expression.  But  it  deserves  more  attention  tham 
pious  censure  usually  obtains,  because  it  comes  from  a man  who  is 
neither  superficial,  nor  violent,  nor  prone  to  catch  at  popularity  by 
humouring  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  day.  It  is  probable, 
antecedently,  that  such  a man  would  not  give  utterance  to  so  un- 
measured a denunciation  unless  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
of  literature  which  was  new,  and  which  a timid  m^  might 
mistake  for  genuine  infidelity.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what 
is  that  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  religious  subjects 
pursued  by  the  mass  of  literary  men,  which  does,  without  doubt, 
thoroughly  frighten  a large  number  of  excellent  people,  and  which 
has  called  down  such  a vigorous  philippic  from  a writer  who  is 
usually  so  temperate. 

The  great  mark  of  difference  which  distinguishes  this  age  from 
all  that  have  gone  before  it  is  its  advance  in  physical  science.  In 
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other  respects  we  ore  much  as  our  forefathers  were.  Art,  poetry, 
philosophy,  are  certainly  not  more  forward  than  they  were 
many  centuries  ago.  Political  theories  come  and  go;  and 
in  the  successive  predominance  of  the  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  passion  for  strong  government,  we  repeat  with 
almost  servile  fidelity  the  experience  of  more  ancient  times.  _A 
mn.n  must  be  very  ignorant,  or  very  impudent,  who_  should  claim 
for  this  age  any  peculiar  morality,  whether  in  the  wide  or  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word ; and,  with  the  scenes  that  are  passing  in 
America  before  our  eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  we  have 
made  much  advance  in  respect  for  human  life  or  tenderness  for 
human  suffering.  But  our  enormous  superiority  in  the  knowledge 
of  physical  science  over  every  generation  that  has  gone  before  us 
is  palpable  and  undisputed.  It  would  ho  a marvel — it  would 
almost  amount  to  a miracle — if  this  strongly  marked  peculiarity 
had  not  deeply  tinged  our  habits  of  speculation  and  modes  of 
reasoning.  The  whole  tone  of  modern  thought  has  become  ex- 
perimental. AU  that  a reflecting  man  sees  around  him  presents 
itself  to  him  merely  as  raw  material  for  an  induction.  Every  fact 
that  comes  under  his  observation  prompts  him,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, to  seek  for  the  general  law  by  which  all  the  isolated 
phenomena  of  its  class  are  bound  together.  The  same  causes  have 
given  a serious  shaJre  to  that  habit  of  believing  in  deference  to 
authority  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  savage  and  of  the 
childish  mind.  The  last  two  or  three  generations  have  seen,  in 
matters  of  science,  doctrine  after  doctrine,  once  upheld  by  the 
highest  authority  with  the  most  unflinching  confidence, 
in-evocably  shattered  by  increasing  knowledge.  They  have 
learnt,  by  sheer  experience,  to  regard  the  keenest  intellect 
as  very  fallible,  and  especially  fallible  in  regard  to  those 
views  which  it  supports  with  peculiar  ardour.  These  two  habits 
of  thought — that  of  generalization,  and  that  of  receiving  dicta  ex 
cathedra  with  distrust — are  the  two  which  physical  science  has 
planted  deep  in  the  stronger  class  of  minds.  Is  it  likely  that 
religion,  or  any  other  domain  of  human  thought,  should  escape 
their  infiuence? 

The  distrust  of  authority  is  an  old  complaint — as  old  as  the 
Beformation,  or  older — and  the  growth  of  science  has  only  made  it 
more  prevalent  and  more  ineradicable.  Church  dignitaries  have 
almost  given  up,  as  a bad  job,  railing  at  this  habit  of  the  lay  mind. 
Even  the  Romanists  only  ask  that,  after  unsparing  scrutiny  has 
been  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  and  it  has 
passed  that  ordeal,  its  long  string  of  necessary  inferences  should 
be  accepted  without  flinching — which  is  avery  reasonable  demand. 
But  the  other  habit  bred  by  science — that  of  viewing  all  pheno- 
mena as  members  of  a class  and  applications  of  a law — is  the  one 
whose  effects  have  given  a novel  aspect  to  controversy,  and  which 
appears  to  have  irritated  and  frightened  Dr.  Ellicott.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  religious  doctrines  may  be  contemplated.  You 
may  treat  them  as  they  were  treated  in  the  “ ages  of  faith  ” — 
believe  them  simply,  and  act  on  them,  as  a man  believes  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  list,  and  buys  and  sells  accordingly. 
Or  you  may  look  at  them  from  a scientific  point  of  view, 
as  factors  in  the  world’s  history,  links  in  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion, influences  operating  upon  the  minds  and  movements  of  men. 
That  they  do  occupy  this  position  is  a fact  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. No  historian  can  leave  them  out  of  his  account  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  world.  No  politician,  in  calculating  the  probable  future, 
can  omit  to  allow  for  their  gigantic  motive  power.  No  observer 
can  be  blind  to  the  curious  analogies  which  are  presented  by  the 
most  widely  differing  religions,  in  their  historical  development,  in 
their  influence  upon  polities,  and  in  their  social  results.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  action  of  religious  dogma  upon  the 
human  mind,  and  the  re-action  of  the  human  mind  upon  it,  is  guided 
in  a gTeat  degi’ee  by  law ; and  that  law  applies  with  at  least  ap- 
proximately eq[ual  force  to  the  true  religion  and  its  counterfeits,  to 
the  Church  and  her  opponents.  That  law,  like  all  other  laws 
mental  or  material,  is  a suitable  subject  for  scientific  investigation. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  distinguish  and  describe  every 
mental  or  spmtual  fact,  like  every  chemical  salt,  by  its  reactions. 
It  is  not  only  natural,  hut  quite  legitimate,  that  the  reactions  of 
various  religious  dogmas  when  applied  to  the  human  mind  should 
be  studied  and  classified,  and  should  he  the  subject  of  theory  and 
of  discussion.  The  matter,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  interesting  as 
any  other  in  the  domain  of  psychology,  and  the  facts  for  specula- 
tion to  rest  upon  exist  in  great  abundance.  , 

It  is  here  that  Dr.  Ellicott’s  mistake  lies.  Among  the  reactions 
of  religious  dogma  upon  the  human  mind,  one  of  the  results  most 
constantly  observed  is  its  tendency  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  order 
and  to  forward  social  progi'ess.  Its  effects  in  this  direction,  its 
mode  of  operation,  and  the  disturbing  causes  which  hinder  its 
pccess,  are  the  subjects  of  a good  deal  of  discussion.  Its  results 
in  this  respect  occur  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  give  a theoretical 
justification  even  for  a body  in  which  religions  are  so  mixed  as  in 
our  House  of  Commons  intei-posing  to  promote  Christianity.  But 
because  this  aspect  of  religious  doctrine  is  dwelt  on  by  journalists 
and  other  lay  writers  almost  exclusively.  Dr.  Ellicott  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  only  aspect  in  which  any  of  them  view 
it.  He  might  as  well  say  that  “ the  trail  of  the  serpent  ” is  over 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  BritishAssociation,  because  the  members 
of  it  do  not  relate  their  spiritual  experiences  before  they  proceed 
to  discuss  geology.  There  is  undoubtedly  a class  of  biographers 
and  a class  of  journalists  who  discuss  religion,  from  the  personal 
point  of  view,  with  a fulness  and  an  absence  of  reserve  which 
ought  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  But 


upon  the  majority  of  educated  men  this  class  of  literature  pro- 
duces no  other  eff  ect  than  that  of  incipient  nausea.  There  is  a time 
for  all  things,  and  the  time,  if  there  be  one,  for  dwelling  on  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  is  not  the  time  when  a man  is  writing  for 
publication.  Religion  is  a subject  that  cannot  he  avoided  in 
secular  literature,  because  it  is  a motive  power  of  enoimous 
enei'gy  in  secul.ar  affairs.  But  if  its  effects  are  to  bo  discussed 
scientifically,  they  must  he  discussed  like  other  sciences.  Neither 
piety  nor  good  taste  would  be  served  by  debating  them  in  the 
nasal  accents  of  devout  ejaculation. 

There  is  a grave  and  serious  danger  to  Christianity  which 
becomes  more  and  more  threatening  every  year,  but  it  is  one  to 
which  Bishop  Ellicott  is  blind.  It  is  the  hearing  of  the  appointed 
defenders  of  Christianity  at  a crisis  so  momentous  as  the  present. 
The  weapons  which  are  wielded  against  received  religious 
opinions  in  the  present  day  are  drawn  from  the  new  acquisitions 
of  the  age — from  the  storehouses  of  physical  science  and  Oriental 
erudition.  The  assailants  are  men  of  learning,  and  conduct  their 
cause  with  skill  and  moderation.  The  champions  of  Christianity, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  fighting  for  a better  cause, 
should  meet  them  with  the  weapons  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledge, more  conspicuous  moderation,  more  eminent  dialectic  skill. 
They  seem  to  be  sensible  of  their  danger,  but  the  only  defence 
they  can  think  of  in  their  alarm  is  the  rusty,  worn-out  anathema. 
They  might  as  well  attempt  to  hold  a beleaguered  place  with  cross- 
bows. The  uttering  of  anathemas  doubtless  gives  some  inscrutable 
pleasure  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  occupation  ; and  it  may 
possibly  have  some  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  old  w'omen  of 
England,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  among  that  interesting  class 
heterodoxy  is  at  all  upon  the  increase.  But  upon  thinking  minds 
— the  prize  for  the  possession  of  which  this  conflict  is  really 
waged — the  anathemas  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting 
ridicule,  and  a slight  prejudice  against  the  cause  they  are  employed 
to  defend.  There  is  no  disinclination  to  listen  respectMly  to  the 
arguments  which  the  authorities  of  the  Church  may  have  to  urge. 
The  Gallio-like  tone  which  Dr.  Ellicott  imputes  to  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  was  never  rarer  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
There  are,  and  always  will  be,  a certain  number  of  persons  who 
answer  to  Gibbon’s  description  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  and 
value  all  religions  as  equally  useful ; and  the  temptation  to  this 
kind  of  temper  necessarily  acts  with  peculiar  force  upon  politicians 
and  public  writers.  But  the  class  is  not  only  not  dominant,  but  is 
exceptionally  weak  just  now.  It  is  a very  long  time  since 
there  were  so  many  men,  in  leading  positions,  notoriously  and 
rmmistakeably  actuated  by  distinct  convictions  upon  religious 
matters,  as  there  have  been  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years.  It  is  true  that  there  are  several  very  odd  religions 
about.  The  incompetence  which  has  been  shown,  speak- 
ing generally,  by  orthodox  controversialists,  and  their  in- 
fatuated neglect  of  the  sciences  from  which  the  weapons 
of  attack  are  drawn,  have  imdoubtedly  generated  a good  deal  of 
eclectic  religion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  religion  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  statecraft  because  the  anathemas 
of  the  Bishops  ai’e  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  Bishops  are  not 
laughed  at  for  standing  by  their  belief.  They  would  be  despised 
if  they  abandoned  it.  Staunchness  in  the  support  of  a cause  is 
admired  even  by  those  who  disbelieve  in  it.  When  they  are  laughed 
at,  it  is  as  the  Pope  and  his  encyclical  letters  are  laughed  at,  for 
the  absm'd  disproportion  between  the  objects  at  which  they  aim 
and  the  means  which  they  employ.  They  are  laughed  at  for 
trying  to  keep  errors  of  opinion  down  by  scolding  at  them,  and 
seeking  to  terrify  heretics  by  big  words.  It  was  not  ridiculoits  in 
their  predecessors.  The  man  who  has  the  power  to  bum  may 
scold  without  the  least  fear  of  seeming  absm-d.  But  objurgating 
impotence  has  always  been  a legitimate  subject  for  ridicule.  It  is 
not  for  asserting  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  that  the  Bishops  are 
laughed  at,  but  for  affecting  a power  which  they  do  not  possess, 
and  for  imagining  that,  in  a conflict  of  argument,  volubility  of 
denunciation  will  add  any  strength  to  their  side. 


THE  EXPLOSION  AT  ERITH. 

London  was  frightened  out  of  its  dulness,  in  the  early  hours 
of  last  Saturday,  by  a shock  which  must  have  served,  in 
some  slight  degree,  to  give  us  all  some  notion  of  what  it  is  to 
live  in  Quito.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  had  some  faint  and 
indistinct  notion  of  what  a real  earthquake  is ; but  on  this  last 
occasion  human  skill  and  ingenuity  outdid  the  powers  of  nature. 
An  artificial  explosion  of  the  magnitude  which  occurred  at  the 
Erith  gunpowder  magazines  far  exceeds  the  dying  and  evanescent 
wave  of  igneous  action  which  is  all  that  is  ever  likely  to  reach  our 
shores  from  the  great  centres  of  volcanic  energy.  Over  an  area 
through  which  a straight  line  of  perhaps  fifty  miles  can  be  drawn, 
the  effects  of  the  explosion  were  unquestionably  registered ; and 
if  it  is  really  true  that  as  far  as  Cambridge,  AVindsor,  and  low 
down  into  Sussex,  some  portentous  disturbance  was  felt,  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions — apparently,  but  of  course  not 
really,  capricious — ^which  regulate  atmospheric  and  terrestrial  vibra- 
tion will  attach  to  the  Erith  explosion  some  scientific  importance, 
which,  however,  at  present  it  does  not  seem  to  possess.  To  com- 
pare the  results  with  those  of  Grant’s  famous  and  unsuccessful 
mine  before  Petersburg,  or  with  some  of  the  celebrated  submarine 
explosions  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  is  illusory ; because,  in  all  in- 
tuitional gunpowder  explosions,  the  force  exerted  is  compressed, 
and  its  action  is  therefore  intensified.  At  Erith,  the  powder  e.xploded 
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was  practically  loose,  and  in  tlie  open  air ; and  the  comparison 
souo-ht  to  be  established  is  only  that  of  a given  quantity  of  powder 
exploded,  in  one  case  in  the  chamber  of  a gun,  and  in  another  on 
an  open  space.  No  doubt,  had  the  powder  exploded  in  the  Erith 
marshes  been  securely  buried  in  a mine  under  St.  Paul’s,  not  one 
stone  or  brick  of  London  would  have  been  left  on  another  had  it 
been  scientifically  laid  and  scientifically  fired.  The  real  matter 
for  wonder  and  thankfulness  is  that  so  little  loss  of  life  occurred, 
and  that  the  damage  to  property  is  mainly  confined  to  glaziers  and 
joiners’  work.  It  is  an  inconvenient  and  costly  accident,  but  it  must 
not  be  compared  in  all  the  tragic  elements  of  pity  and  terror  to  one 
of  the  great  fire-damp  explosions  in  a coal  mine,  still  less  to  such 
a catastrophe  as  that  of  the  reservoir  in  the  Sheffield  valley  of  last 
spring.  Not  but  that,  ou  this  occasion,  the  o-ld  enmity  of  fire  and 
water  was  on  the  eve  of  being  for  once  reconciled  into  a truce  of 
common  mischief ; for  the  breaking-down  of  the  river  em- 
bankment all  but  flooded  a vast  extent  of  the  low  Kentish 
marshes,  where  the  destruction  of  property,  and  perhaps  of 
human  life,  would  have  been  appalling.  Happily,  with  the 
instant  and  imminent  danger  was  associated  the  eager  and 
active  deliverance.  High  civilization,  to  which  the  bane  was 
omng,  was  ready  with  an  immediate  antidote  ; and  the  fortunate 
presence  of  a large  body  of  trained  and  skilful  military  sappers 
and  miners,  and  an  equally  skilled  horde  of  navvies  actually  at 
work  on  the  main  drainage  close  by,  averted  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  explosion.  A gallant  struggle  between  man  and 
the  rising  tide  ended  by  a victory  on  the  side  of  trained  skill  and 
active  good  will,  and  it  must  have  been  a picturesque  sight  to 
have  seen  the  burly  conquerors  of  the  river  god  in  his  strength 
fling  up  their  barrows  and  shovels  as  soon  as  they  found  the  flood, 
perilous  and  strong,  utterly  foiled  by  the  extemporized  wall  which 
they  had  raised  in  those  few  and  dangerous  hours. 

We  have  but  small  sympathy  with  the  croakers  and  grumblers 
by  profession  or  temper  who  cultivate  that  cheap  and  easy  wisdom 
which  is  wise  after  the  event,  and  who  complain  of  the  lack  of 
legal  precaution  and  domiciliary  forethought  which  ought  to  render 
so  terrible  a casualty  impossible.  Gunpowder  can  scarcely  be 
deprived  of  its  explosive  character,  and  gunpowder,  to  be  used, 
must  be  moved  as  well  as  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  how 
it  can  be  moved  without  the  presence  of  man.  These  Erith  maga- 
zines were  confined  to  a solitary  marsh,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  more  men  were  employed  in  the  transit  of  the 
powder  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  or  that  those  men  were 
permitted  to  be  careless.  It  is,  imhappily,  only  too  true  that 
all  were  killed  or  wounded  who  came  within  the  range  of  danger, 
but  every  precaution  appears  to  have  been  taken  that  those  endan- 
gered should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  few.  If  gunpowder 
must  be  made  and  must  be  moved,  all  that  law  and  care  can  do 
seems  to  have  been  done.  The  powder-mills  were  constructed 
in  a solitary  place,  and  all  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manu- 
factory and  carriage  of  powder  were  shod  with  list  shoes.  Trucks 
with  copper  wheels  and  wooden  tramways  were  in  use,  and 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  those  whose  lives 
w'ere  lost  were  the  children  and  females  of  the  families  inhabiting 
the  two  or  three  isolated  and  detached  cottages  which  adjoined 
the  magazines,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  prevent 
their  presence  on  these  dangerous  sites.  The  simple  fact  is  that, 
in  a high  state  of  civilization,  most  dangerous  manufactui-es 
and  trades  must  be  carried  on.  There  are  always  found  men 
with  wives  and  families  ready  to  engage  in  these  and  other  such 
frightful  modes  of  life,  perfectly  aware  that  they  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hands.  We  cannot  prohibit  dangerous  manufactures, 
if  the  business  of  society  is  to  go  ou,  and  even  to  hint  at  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  or  carriage  of  gunpowder  is  palpably  absurd ; 
so  society  must  make  up  its  mind  to  the  consequences  of  those 
risks  which  individuals  so  willingly  imdertake.  If  people  would 
get  the  right  warning  from  the  Erith  explosion,  it  is  to  look  at 
home.  The  dangers  connected  with  our  public  arsenals,  our 
Government  powder  stores,  the  powder  magazines  on  board  our 
ships,  our  carriage  of  powder  on  a large  scale,  and  our  storing  of 
powder,  are  already,  speaking  generally,  reduced  to  a minimum. 
The  explosion  at  Liverpool  last  year  and  the  present  accident  are 
almost  solitary  instances  of  destruction  on  a large  scale  from  this 
cause.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  assure  ourselves  that  small 
stores  of  powder  in  common  shops  are  looked  after  with  equal 
care ; it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  travellers  do  not,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  carry  powder  and  cartridge  with  very 
little  caution  and  thought ; and  there  is  not  a home  in  England 
that  does  not  run  daily  risks  from  the  careless  stowage  and 
handling  of  lucifer  matches,  which — proportionately  to  the  life 
and  property  endangered — are  infinitely  greater,  because  the  pre- 
cautions are  infinitely  less,  than  those  existing  in  powder  mills  and 
magazines. 

To  all  these  sad  accidents  there  is  an  absurd  side.  Sensa- 
tionalism, with  eager  nostril,  sniffed  the  coming  chances  of 
exaggeration,  and  ran  riot,  not'  only  in  tremendous  writing,  but 
in  revelling  upon  horrors  of  which  the  bare  recital  was  more  than 
horrible  enough.  The  very  suddenness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
destruction  of  course  invested  the  event  with  exceptional  terrors. 
The  mystic  period  announced  by  Dr.  Gumming  was  at  hand ; and 
though  the  prophet  of  the  Coming  Tribulation  is  said  to  be  taking 
example  from  his  own  bees,  and  laying  up  honey  and  meditation  upon 
golden  harvests — solid  as  well  as  liquid,  from  publishers  as  well  as 
hives — it  may  well  be  that  some  of  his  votaries  thought  on 
Saturday  morning  that  the  archangel’s  trump  was  blown  in  that 


sudden  and  hideous  alarm  on  the  Thames  shore.  The  phenomena 
of  a tremendous  fire-blast  do  not  change,  and  when  the  great  Vesu- 
vian  eruption  which  produced  that  gigantic  smoke  column  which 
Pliny  compared  to  a palm-tree  was  repeated  in  what  a newspaper 
correspondent  calls  an  exaggerated  mushroom,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  unscientific  persons  may  for  a moment  have  thought  that  the 
doom  of  Pompeii,  or  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  was  hanging  over 
the  imperial  capital.  But  it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  first 
frenzied  outbursts  of  the  penny  press  with  the  sober  and  more 
historical  proportions  to  which  a few  hours . reduced  a calamity 
which  in  any  dimensions  is  sufficiently  shocking.  Fifty  deaths 
were  the  fewest  that  were  written  down  in  the  first  spurt  of  the 
couleur  de  deuil;  nine  or  ten  deaths,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
cover  the  fatal  list.  Two  ships  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  these 
were  found  to  he  only  the  powder  lighters.  Thirty  thousand 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  computed  to  have  exploded — a figure 
which  Messrs.  Hall  and  facts  soon  reduced  to  a little  more  than  a 
single  thousand.  Round  numbers  sensibly  affect  the  eye,  and 
still  more  strongly  the  imagination  ; and,  as  ciphers  are  cheap  and 
easy  to  write,  the  complete  and  manageable  estimate  of  exactly  one 
million  of  pounds  sterling  was  computed  as  the  total  amount  of 
damage  before  the  facts  were  six  hours  old.  Not  that  the  hasty  his- 
torians of  evil  confined  themselves  to  these  broad  and  startling 
effects  of  literary  scene-painting.  The  Teniers  details  were  equal 
to  the  savage  and  fiery  glow  of  even  Martin’s  horror-deal- 
ing brush.  Not  only  were  we  made  acquainted  with  the 
frantic  terror  of  a whole  city  roused  in  the  early  morning 
from  its  day-dreams,  but  we  were  gravely  informed  that  “ the 
glasses  at  the  Waterloo  Arms  Tavern,  George  Street,  Cam- 
berwell, were  sent  dancing  about  the  tables,  and  chairs  in  the 
Father  Redcap,  at  Camberwell  Green,  were  forced  round  the 
large  club-room  ” — little  facta  which  we  dare  say  are  true,  and  which 
certainly  lend  a pictorial  significance  to  the  scene,  while  they  sug- 
gest that  early  drinking  is  not  unknown  in  those  respectable 
hostelries,  and  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  “ our  own 
reporters  ” were  not  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
suburban  publics.  To  the  curious  in  contemporary  history,  at 
least  to  those  on  whose  hands  time  hangs  heavy,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  columns  of  the  penny  press  of  Monday.  What  is  not 
written  in  the  book  of  Kings,  is  it  not  written  in  the  Chronicles  ? 
Six  columns  of  the  Daily  Teleyraph,  and  ten  columns  of  the  3Iom~ 
ing  Star,  will  satisfy  the  curious  in  fine  writing  and  scientific 
statement.  Few  things  are  more  amusing  in  their  w'ay  than 
seeing  in  print  the  wonderful  gabble  of  the  gentlemen  who  write 
to  the  newspapers  to  whose  comprehensive  neks  all  commimica- 
tions  are  fish.  Some  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a little  business  on  their  own  account,  and  a 
crockeryman  in  Shoreditch  describes  his  fright  as  being  the  greater 
because  he  “ had  a large  stock  on  hand.”  Most  of  the  letter- writers 
confine  themselves  to  an  imitation  of  the  scientific  line,  and  with- 
out hesitation  register  the  facts  of  a supposed  earthquake.  With 
superfluity  of  civility  all  these  letters  are  printed ; but,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  we  should  like  to  know  the  instruments  and 
the  method  employed  by  the  very  accurate  observer  who,  in  the 
Morning  Star,  calculates  the  precise  height  of  the  column  of  smoke 
thrown  up  by  the  explosion  at  a mile  and  a half,  and  its  shadow 
at  two  miles  from  E.  to  W. 


NOVUM  ITER  GERMANICUM. 

Not  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
war,  there  travelled,  in  the  suite  of  a Florentine  Embassy 
commissioned  to  communicate  to  the  various  German  Courts  the 
accession  of  a new  Duke  of  Tuscany,  an  ingenious  literary  gentle- 
man calling  himself  Daniel  Eremita.  To  his  facile  pen  we  owe  a 
more  or  less  trustworthy  account  of  the  various  sovereigns  and 
principalities  with  which  he  came  into  contact.  It  was  his  habit 
in  the  morning  to  pick  up  the  floating  scandal  of  the  place  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  living,  at  noon  to  listen  to  the  revela- 
tions of  society  in  its  cups,  and  at  eventide  to  transfer  to  his  diary 
his  opinions,  speedily  formed  but  decisively  adopted,  on  what  he 
had  seen,  heard,  and  taken  in.  In  our  own  days  we  have  heard 
of  at  least  one  Irish  Secretary  who,  by  a furious  drive  through 
Galway  and  Kerry,  thought  himself  fully  qualiffed  for  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  districts  thus  favoured  by  him  in  his  comet- 
fike  career.  Our  great  national  instructor,  the  Times,  has  ap- 
parently resolved  to  illuminate  our  insular  minds  with  regard  to 
the  political  past,  present,  and  future  of  each  particular  European 
country,  at  a rate  little  less  astonishing,  by  means  of  flying  Cor- 
respondents. For  the  present,  a beginning  has  been  made  with 
Germany — a country  with  which  we  have  now  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  so  edifying  an  exchange  of  international  amenities  that 
it  behoves  us  to  learn  something  in  detail  about  the  status  of  our 
political  hete-noire.  The  Danish  war  being  apparently  at  an  end, 
it  was  thought  fit  to  send  a Special  Correspondent  to  visit  in  turn 
the  minor  States  of  Germany,  giving  a day  or  two  to  each,  and  to 
reveal  to  the  British  public,  once  for  all,  their  hopes,  their  fears, 
their  prospects,  and  their  dangers.  For  this  easy  task  a gentleman 
appears  to  have  been  selected  whose  qualifications  are  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  the  tongue  of  an  iniallible  prophet,  and  an  inextin- 
guishable Danomania  and  Prussophobia.  He  commenced  his  tour 
towards  the  end  of  August  last,  and  in  less  than  a month  succeeded 
in  more  or  less  copiously  “ doiug  ” Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
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Brunswick,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  breathless  tour  through  the  minor  States  of 
Northern  Gennany  he  saw  nothing  tending  to  shalce,  in  any  respect, 
the  theory  which,  with  considerable  unction,  he  first  enunciated  in 
his  “ inauguratory  ” letter  from  Liibeck.  He  at  that  time  apprised 
the  world  that  the  Gennan  Confederacy  really  consists  of  three 
gi’eat  divisions — Prussia,  Austria,  and  all  the  other  States  put 
together;  and  that  in  it  are  principally  two  parties — namely, 

“ what  is  generally  called  the  Democratic  or  Federal,  and  what 
he  should  call  the  ' Guelph,’  party — men  bent  upon  giving  the 
Frankfort  Diet  the  utmost  authority,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  screen 
the  minor  States  from  the  overbearing  encroachments  of  the  two 
great  Powers,”  and  “ an  Aristocratic  or  Unitarian,  or  he  might 
say  ‘ Ghibeline,’  party,”  who  think  that  the  sympathies  of  all 
practical  patriots  belong  to  Prussia.  This  latter  party,  he  con- 
tinues, triumphed  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Diet  by  the  great 
Powers  during  the  war ; and  it  is,  we  suppose,  this  party  which, 
according  to  his  notion,  will  support  Prussia  in  all  her  attempts 
at  annexation,  which  the  Special  Correspondent,  as  he  goes  along, 
finds  only  too  much  reason  to  apprehend. 

To  tlie  appellations  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  we  dare  not 
offer  the  faintest  objection.  But  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture 
what  party  the  ingenious  writer  has  in  his  eye  when  he  speaks 
of  the  “Democratic”  party  which  is  desirous  of  upholding 
and  extending  the  authority  of  the  Frankfort  Bund.  Does  he 
look  upon  M.  de  Beust  as  the  leader  of  this  “Democratic” 
faction,  and  upon  the  Federal  Diet  as  the  incarnation  of  “ Demo- 
cratic” ideas?  The  Confederation,  with  its  organ  the  Diet, 
as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of  German  politics 
knows,  constitutes  the  bugbear,  and  not  the  palladium,  of  all 
Germans  who  aspire  after  a real  national  unity.  It  was  reinstated 
by  the  exertions  of  Austria,  at  the  Dresden  Conferences,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  crushed  “Democratic  ” party;  and  the  “ Radicals,”  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  contemplating  a revolution  against  the  two 
great  Powers,  “ led  either  by  the  Diet  itself  or  by  some  of  its 
more  daring  and  enterprising  members,”  exist  either  in  a “ minor 
Wtate  ” of  which  political  geography  is  silent,  or  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  Correspondent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “ Aris- 
tocratic ” party — which  desires  not,  indeed,  the  annexation  of  the 
minor  States  by  Prussia,  but  the  assumption  by  the  latter  of  the 
German  executive — includes  the  haughty  Feudalists  of  the 
Nationalverein. 

From  Lubeck  the  thoughtful  traveller  hurries  on  to  Hamburg, 
whence  he  despatches  several  letters.  At  first  his  tone  is  plain- 
tive, even  to  piety.  Recurring  to  the  spoliation  of  Denmark, 
he  perceives  “a  necessity  for  a firm  trust  in  Providence,  who 
chooses  to  work  out  His  inscrutable  and,  let  us  hope,  beneficial 
ends  by  such  means.”  But  his  spirits  rise  as  he  begins  (for  his 
travels  in  Germany  have  now  already  extended  over  nearly  a week) 
to  become  aware  of  a conservative  tendency  in  the  German  mind, 
which  induces  him  to  think  that  the  Germans  are  not  really  in 
earnest  for  the  Union  of  which  they  talk  so  much.  If  the  public 
which  is  so  anxious  to  believe  this  wishes  for  excellent  proofs  for 
its  belief,  they  are  at  hand.  Among  them  is  the  aggravating 
number  of  post-offices  in  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  where  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  Prussian,  and  other  Governments  have  each  a separate 
office  for  their  own  use.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  love  “ for  the 
quaint,  the  grotesque,  and  the  baroque,"  in  the  German  mind, 
exemplified  in  the  burghers  of  “these  Free  Cities.”  No  one,  as  it 
happens,  would  be  readier  to  get  rid  of  these  multifarious  post- 
offices  than  the  Free  Cities  themselves;  but  the  offices  are  all 
secured  to  their  respective  Governments  by  treaties  dating  hack  to 
1815.  To  a treaty,  as  to  a bargain,  there  are  two  parties;  and 
the  unwillingness  to  rescind  these  particular  compacts  happens 
not  to  lie  with  the  Free  Cities  thus  twitted  with  their  want 
of  real  Unionistic  progress.  Another  instance  is  found  in  the 
reluctance  of  the  Hamburgers  to  forego  the  advantages  of  their 
Porto-Franco  and  enter  the  Zollverem,  on  the  plea  that  such  an 
entrance  would  bring  pbout  the  total  ruin  oi  Freystaat." 

In  the  first  place,  the  Correspondent  might  have  heard  the  ; 
question  openly  discussed  at  the  present  moment  at  Hamburg,  ! 
where  there  is  a very  strong  party  in  favour  of  her  accession  to  i 
the  Customs’  Union;  and,  again,  the  present  state  of  things  prevents 
German  union  to  the  alai-ming  extent  that  goods  not  destined  for  \ 
consumption  in  Hamburg  and  the  other  Free  and  Hanseatic  Cities  I 
pay  duty  to  a common  fund,  from  which  they  draw  no  share,  a i 
mile  or  two  outside  their  inland  gates.  j 

But  these  are  trifles.  It  is  when  the  Correspondent  reaches  * 
Hanover  that  he  once  more  takes  out  of  his  carpet-bag  his  pro-  i 
phetic  tripod,  and  proceeds  to  give  forth  utterances  of  fatal  import  ' 
from  it.  His  first  letter  from  this  capital  darkly  hinted  at  certain 
serious  and  imminent  dangers  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is 
now  exposed.  Europe,  which  received  this  gloomy  intimation  in 
the  Times  of  August  30th,  waited  in  breathless  suspense  for  the 
revelation  of  the  following  day.  The  dangerous  situation  of 
Hanover,  together  with  Brunswick  and  the  Saxon  Kingdom, 
Duchies,  and  Grand  Duchies  (?),  lying  as  a great  enclave  between 
the  claws  of  a huge  monster  — Prussia  — was  then  for  the  first 
time  pointed  out.  We  were  informed  how  keenly  all  these  little 
ones  had  felt  their  position,  how  well  they  had  been  aware  of  their 
danger.  To  the  Diet  alone  they  could  look  for  support ; if  over- 
powered there,  they  had  no  choice  but  revolution.  “ It  was 
upon  such  a scheme  that  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  other  States 
were  bent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  yeai’.”  It  consisted  in 


taking  advantage  of  the  clamour  for  the  Duchies,  and  “ supplying 
the  Bund  with  its  army  of  execution.”  “ They  acted  upon  no 
settled  plan.”  But  they  were  snubbed,  and  the  deed  of  darkness 
was  done  by  other  hands.  And  now  they  have  nothing  but 
annihilation  staring  in  their  guilty  faces ; for  Europe,  “ which 
stood  by  at  the  discrowning  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sound,”  will  not 
interfere  for  such  as  they  are.  Prussia’s  game  has  been  going 
on  in  secret  for  some  years — witness  the  cession  of  the  Bay  of 
Jahde  to  her  by  Oldenburg  (of  course  a perfectly  voluntary 
cession)  ; but  now  it  may  be  played  openly,  and,  if  French  support 
does  not  come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Hanover  and  the  rest  are 
lost.  All  this  is  mere  moonshine.  There  is  as  much  fear  of 
Prussia  swallowing  up  Hanover  as  of  Italy  taking  Switzerland,  or 
Spain  Portugal,  or  Brazil  Peru.  To  speak  of  such  a thing  is  to 
cast  an  utterly  groundless  assertion  upon  the  brandy-and- 
waters  of  British  taproom  politics.  And  as  for  Hanover  and 
Saxony  having  “ supplied  the  Bund  ” with  its  army  of  execu- 
tion, as  if  the  latter  had  consisted  of  so  many  volunteers,  Hanover 
and  Saxony  were  in  due  order — and  at  first  together  with  Prussia 
and  Austria — entrusted  with  the  execution  by  the  Diet.  As  to 
their  having  had  “ no  settled  plan,”  and  having  been  bent  upon 
their  revolutionary  scheme  “ at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,” 
execution  in  Holstein,  threatened  ever  since  1858,  was  finally 
resolved  upon  on  Occtober  ist  of  last  year.  So  far  from  Hanover 
and  Saxony  thrusting  themselves  forward,  the  British  Minister  at 
Hanover,  according  to  the  Blue-book,  actually  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  Hanoverian  Government  “ being  pleased  at  the  arrange- 
ment, according  to  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  Saxony,  were 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  charged  with  can-ying  out  the 
execution.” 

Arrived  at  Brunswick,  and  commencing  a new  variation  on  his 
old  theme,  the  Correspondent  certainly  has  something  like  a colour 
for  his  assertions ; but  the  manner  in  which  he  goes  to  work  with 
his  facts,  when  he  has  got  the  semblance  of  any,  is  in  itself 
instructive.  He  is  charmed  with  “dear  old  Brunswick,”  and 
reckons  the  Brunswickers  “ among  the  manliest  and  most  resolute 
people  in  Germany  ” — for  did  they  not  on  one  occasion  send  an 
objectionable  Duke  to  the  right  about  P All  the  more  painful  is  the 
present  conjuncture  of  Brunswick  affairs.  The  present  Dukeis almost 
certain  to  die  without  issue  (he  is,  in  fact,  unmarried) ; and  the 
Duchy  must  be  made  over  to  some  neighbouring  potentate. 
Everybody,  the  Correspondent  beheves,  has  been  consulted  who  is 
interested  in  the  matter — with  the  exception  of  the  Brunswickers 
themselves.  He  can  see  no  reason  why  the  future  destinies  of  the 
country  should  be  confided  to  any  other  arbiter,  why  the  “ States- 
General  ” (?)  should  not  be  assembled,  the  question  calmly  debated, 
and  the  “ adoption  of  an  heir  ” or  annexation  to  some  other  State, 
if  deemed  preferable,  decided  on.  The  reason  is  that  Brimswick 
is  an  hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy.  “ There  may  pos- 
sibly be  some  provision  in  the  Federal  Act  by  which  all  matters 
of  disputed  succession  should  devolve  upon  the  Frankfort  Diet.” 
There  is  no  such  provision  ; but  by  its  reception  of  the  represen- 
tative of  any  particular  German  sovereign,  and  consequent  exclu- 
sion of  the  envoy  of  any  other,  the  Diet  virtually  decides  the 
question  of  any  disputed  succession — as  it  is,  e.  g.,  now  about  to 
decide  that  between  the  Augustenburg  and  Oldenburg  houses. 
The  Correspondent  airily  continues — “For  what  concerns  Bruns- 
wick, it  had  been  settled.  Heaven  knows  how  or  by  whom,  that 
it  should,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Ducal  line,  become  a pro- 
vince of  Hanover.”  Nobody  had  settled  any  such  thing;  but  it 
was  gfenerally  believed  that  the  present  King  of  Hanover  is,  by 
the  rules  of  descent,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick. 
The  Brunswickers,  we  further  learn,  had  gradually  become  recon- 
ciled to  their  fate,  when  suddenly  (ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  discussion  full  three  years  ago)  Prussia  is  said  to  have 
some  vague  claims  to  the  succession ; “ and  she  relies  upon  the 
strength  of  arms  to  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  her  pretended 
rights.”  For  the  last  assertion  there  is  no  shadow  of  evidence; 
and  as  to  the  weakness  of  her  pretended  rights  we  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that  the  Correspondent,  at  all  events,  has  not  given  him- 
self much  trouble  in  examining  into  the  questions.  These  vague 
claims  were  put  forward  anything  but  vaguely  in  an  able  pamphlet 
published  unofficially  in  1861  by  a Prussian  lawyer.  Dr.  Bohlmann, 
and  rest  in  the  main  on  a nice  legal  question  concerning  the 
revival  of  the  rights  of  the  female  line  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1806.  His  arguments,  which  are  at  first 
sight  sufficiently  plausible,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  most  judges, 
been  satisfactorily  answered  in  a semi-official  pamphlet  composed 
by  Professor  Zacharise  of  Gottingen.  As  for  the  fears  of  the 
Brunswick  people,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Democratic  party  there 
is  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  succession ; so  that  the  Correspondent’s 
apprehensions  as  to  the  dreary  fate  of  “ dear  old  Brunswick  ” are, 
at  all  events,  far  from  being  shared  by  the  majority  of  its  own 
inhabitants. 

At  Leipzig  he  heard  but  little,  for  he  missed  an  appointment 
with  a bookseller,  and  failed  to  find  a newspaper  in  the 
restaurants,  or  to  make  men  talk  politics  at  the  table  dUhotes, 
Leipzig — where  every  citizen  is  a politician  and  a reader  of 
newspapers,  and  which  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  deserves 
the  name  of  “ a little  Paris  ” as  much  in  these  days  as  when 
Goethe  bestowed  it— will  scarcely  recognise  itself  in  a portrait 
which  makes  it  a kind  of  German  Venice.  At  Dresden,  how- 
ever, the  eager  traveller  heard  all  the  more,  though  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  his  interlocutor.  He  begins  by  a comparison  of 
Saxony  to  Tuscany— ^;n.sse pour  ceia.  But  when  he  begins  his  accoimt 
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of  the  Royal  family  by  blandly  adding  exactly  a score  of  years  to 
the  age  of  the  learned  monarch  whom  any  visitor  to  Dresden 
must  have  knocked  up  against  twenty  times  a day,  and  states 
that  “ the  present  King,  John  of  Saxony,  is  eighty-three 
years  old,”  we  are  prepared  at  once  for  some  startling  reve- 
lations. The  matter  would  not  be  in  itself  of  much  importance ; 
but  it  is  soothing  to  think  that  the  danger  of  Saxony’s  being 
swallowed  up  by  Prussia  is  thus,  at  all  events,  staved  off  a 
little  further.  He  allows  that  it  is  early  times  to  despair  of  the 
legitimate  succession  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  is  aware  that,  in 
the  event  of  its  failing,  the  Kingdom  would  go  to  the  Saxe-Weimar 
line.  But  what  if  Prussia  were  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  oppose 
the  claims  of  the  "Weimar  line,  or  to  take  up  those  of  any  other 
pretender  ? "Wbo  can  answer  such  a question  ? We  might,  indeed, 
reply  that  in  such  a case  “ Russia  might  step  in  with  her  tallows  ” ; 
but  any  other  solution  we  should  prefer  to  put  off  till  this  terrible 
complication  actually  takes  place.  If  the  I'imes  deems  it  advisable 
to  terrify  its  readers  by  permitting  its  chosen  correspondents  to 
conjure  up  such  phantoms,  that  is  its  own  business.  But,  as 
our  leading  newspapers  are  read  by  foreigners  as  well  as  English- 
men, the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  former  may  begin  to 
suspect  that  there  is  something  surpassing  even  the  sagacity  and 
courtesy  of  our  Eoreign  Office  — to  wit,  the  wisdom  and  trust- 
worthiness of  Our  Special  Correspondents. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

AS  a rule,  the  approach  of  a general  election  in  a remote 
colony  is  not  an  object  of  very  serious  interest  to  the 
politicians  of  the  Mother-coimtry.  The  questions  involved  are 
commonly  so  purely  personal,  or,  should  any  principle  by  accident 
enter  into  them,  it  is  so  intricate  and  obscure,  as  to  create  a very 
reasonable  indifference  in  the  mind  of  anybody  not  specially  con- 
cerned about  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  decided.  The  most 
anxious  of  mothers,  after  she  has  once  got  her  daughter  fairly 
•established  in  life,  scarcely  feels  called  upon  to  share  the  young 
housekeeper’s  excitement  about  a saucy  cook,  or  a housemaid 
with  objectionable  followers.  Provided  the  cook  does  not  poison 
the  whole  family,  nor  the  followers  carry  off  the  plate,  the  aspect 
of  things  is  seldom  sufficiently  serious  to  attract  much  notice 
from  relatives  who  have  their  own  concerns  to  attend  to ; and  a 
nation  that  has  so  troublesome  a servant  as  Earl  Russell  to  look 
after  maj^  well  be  excused  from  going  into  the  details  of  petty 
convulsions  in  its  colonies.  Australian  politics  have  hitherto 
been,  happily  perhaps  for  the  Australians,  of  less  general  import- 
ance than  those  of  almost  any  other  dependency,  and  the 
momentous  question  whether  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Smith  should  be 
Prime  Minister  has  been  regarded  in  England  with  tolerably 
profound  composure.  For  once,  however,  the  colonists  have 
abandoned  exclusively  personal  contests  for  one  of  principle.  The 
general  election  that  is  to  take  place  next  month  will  turn,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  great  and  familiar  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protec- 
tion to  native  industry.  A large  and  active  Protectionist  associa- 
tion has  been  organized,  and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  of 
a severe,  if  not  decisive,  contest.  Considering  that  Australia  takes 
commodities  from  us  every  year  that  amount  in  value  to  between 
eleven  and  twelve  millions  sterling,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present 
case  to  complain  of  the  pettiness  of  colonial  politics.  The  success 
of  the  Protectionists  would  virtually  be  equivalent  to  restricting 
the  area  of  the  market  for  English  wares  by  very  nearly  one- 
twelfth.  Granting  that  other  channels  might  be  discovered  for 
disposing  of  the  goods  thus  thrown  on  our  hands,  and  that  even  in 
Australia  the  restriction  could  not  last  for  ever,  still  the  con- 
troversy remains  of  the  highest  importance.  A protective  tariff 
once  set  up  is  as  hard  to  overthrow  as  anything  else  which  a large 
class  thinks  its  best  interests  bound  up  in  maintaining,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  manufacturers  whom,  it  is 
assumed,  such  a tariff  would  create  would  show  themselves  at 
all  less  unscrupulously  or  obstinately  selfish  than  the  backers 
of  Mr.  Morrill  in  Anrerica.  The  effect  upon  English  com- 
merce would  be  about  as  mischievous  as  if  France,  or  even  the 
Hanse  Towns,  were  to  impose  high  protective  duties  upon  all 
English  goods.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Australian  electors  will  look  at  the  question 
that  is  now  submitted  to  them  by  rival  demagogues.  Whatever 
decision  they  may  ultimately  come  to  will  certainly  be  dictated 
by  no  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Mother-country,  even 
if  they  do  not  take  the  opportunity  to  resent  the  threatened 
importation  of  convicts  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  more 
serviceable  commodities.  Nobody  can  blame  them  for  any 
measures  they  may  take  for  their  own  advancement,  but  one  need 
not  be  an  Englisli  merchant  doing  a large  business  with  Melbourne 
or  Sydney  to  hope  that  the  present  Protectionist  agitation  will  be 
fruitless. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Protectionist  at  the  antipodes  is 
perhaps  a shade  less  flagrantly  irrational  than  that  of  his  proto- 
types at  home  twenty  years  ago,  though  this,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
saying  much  for  him.  Political  economy  unfortunately  is  a science 
whose  most  fundamental  laws  can  only  be  applied  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances with  many  modiflcations,  conditions,  and  exceptions. 
Under  pover  of  this  admitted  fact,  every  transgressor  of  these  laws 
maintains  tliat  his  is  a case  which  requires  to  have  peculiar 
allowance  made  for  it.  Those  acute  economists,  for  iustauce,  the 
spinners  aud  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton 
crisis,  demanded  a virtual  bounty'  upon  tlie  growth  of  their  raw 


material ; and  when  reminded  that  this  was  a glaring  violation 
of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  they  replied  with  laudable 
readiness  that  practical  conditions  constantly  require  the_  sus- 
pension of  theoretical  rules.  The  Australian  Protectionist 
advances  an  identical  argument.  He  fully  admits  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  even  under  any  circumstances  in  an 
old  country,  a protective  tariff  is  a certain  source  of  detriment  to 
all  but  a few  comparatively  small  sections  of  the  community.  The 
consumer  is  made  to  pay  higher  prices  than  he  ought  to  do,  in 
order  that  some  of  the  excess  may  And  its  way  into  the  pocket  of 
the  producer,  and  the  tariff  inflicts  a great  deal  of  evil  as  a means 
of  producing  a very  minute  good.  But  then,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
writers  of  authority  on  political  economy  concede  that  pro- 
tective duties  may  sometimes  be  conveniently  used  as  a means  of 
giving  a certain  branch  of  industry  a start.  Without  a tem- 
porary advantage  of  this  kind,  a young  nation  must  continually 
depend  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  articles  of  its  consumption 
upon  a foreign  trade  which  was  itself  fostered  by  protection  in 
some  shape  at  its  commencement.  By  protecting  native  in- 
dustry, it  is  argued,  you  merely  tax  one  or  two  generations,  and 
surely  this  is  a very  inconsiderable  price  to  pay  for  the  innu- 
merable advantages  that  must  accrue  to  all  succeeding  generations 
when  that  industry  has  been  fairly  developed.  For  a time  people 
must  consent  to  have  worse  things  than  they  might  otherwise 
procure,  and  to  pay  more  dearly  for  them,  but  as  soon  as  our  own 
manufacturers  have  had  a chance  of  raising  themselves  to  the 
level  of  those  of  the  old  countries,  everything  will  become  both 
better  and  cheaper. 

This  way  of  stating  the  matter  may  seem  plausible,  but 
the  assailants  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  have  always  been  so 
remarkable  for  the  specious  shiftiness  of  their  pleading  that 
people  look  at  their  “ exceptional  cases”  with  a well-founded  sus- 
picion. Mr.  Chowler  and  his  friends  never  denied  that  Protection 
in  itself  was  indefensible,  but  maintained  that  the  national  sub- 
sistence was  a peculiar  case,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  food.  When 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  discussed,  those  who  advo- 
cated their  continuance  wished  to  make  out  that  national  defence 
was  another  peculiar  case,  and  that  we  ought  to  run  no  risk  of  a 
short  supply  of  skilful  seamen.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  the  burden 
of  proof  will  lie  entirely  upon  the  Protectionists,  and  they  wUl 
have  to  show  both  that  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies 
are  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  protection  of  the  commodities 
which  they  propose  to  exempt  from  competition,  and  that  there 
is  a reasonable  probability  that  this  protection  will  enable  the 
colonial  producer  to  dispense  with  artificial  assistance  within  a 
moderate  time.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  can 
satisfy  either  of  these  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  ■ 
the  peculiar  resources  of  the  country  are  so  narrow  that  labour  can 
find  no  better  employment  than  in  producing  inferior  imitations  of 
English  articles.  Yet  the  Protectionist  theory  implies  that  there 
is  little  or  nothing  which  the  colony  can  bring  to  market  at 
an  advantage,  for,  if  there  were,  of  course  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  colonists  to  confine  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodities,  aud  exchange  them  for  the  things 
which  we  produce  at  an  advantage.  The  mistake  is  exactly 
the  same  in  principle  as  our  old  attempts  to  force  the  timber  trade 
with  Canada  by  imposing  a tremendous  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  all  but  Canadian  timber  into  this  country.  The 
result  was  that  we  got  inferior  timber,  while  the  Canadians  were 
induced  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  which  would 
have  been  far  more  profitable  to  them.  In  the  same  way,  the 
twofold  result  of  artificially  forcing  certain  kinds  of  industry  by  a 
protective  duty  will  be,  first,  that  the  colonists  will  get  worse 
articles  at  a higher  price ; and,  secondly,  that  their  attention 
will  be  withdrawn  from  those  kinds  of  industry  in  which  the 
nature  and  resources  of  their  country  furnish  them  with  dis- 
tinct advantages.  Moreover,  the  commerce  in  all  those  com- 
modities in  which  Australia  chiefly  deals  at  present— in  gold, 
wool,  and  hides  — must  unquestionably  suffer  the  most  serious 
injury  from  the  exclusion  of  British  goods.  If  a protective  tariff 
would  affect  the  colonists  as  buyers,  it  would  affect  them  even 
more  as  sellers.  It  would  not  only  raise  their  prices  when  they 
wanted  to  buy,  but  it  would  lower  them  when  they  wanted  to 
sell.  For,  if  there  are  no  imports,  what  is  to  pay  for  the  exports  ? 
As  it  is,  we  are  willing  to  take  Australian  wool,  and  to  pay  the 
colonists  for  it  with  English  boots  or  hardware,  or  anything  else 
which  lower  wages  and  greater  skill  and  other  favouring  circum- 
stances enable  us  to  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  they  can. 
But  to  put  heavy  duties  on  boots  and  hardware  is  to  refuse  to 
take  them  in  payment  any  longer ; in  other  words,  it  is  delibe- 
rately to  cripple  their  own  power  of  purchasing,  and  to  shut  up 
their  own  market.  The  nation  that  curtails  its  imports  in  about 
the  same  degree  curtails  its  exports,  and  if  Australia  will  not  take 
goods  for  her  exports — payment  in  gold  being  clearly  out  of  the 
question  in  this  particular  case — her  exporting  classes  will  be 
mortally  damaged  for  the  sake  of  remote  and  visionary  advantages 
to  their  grandchildren.  All  protection  is  twice  cursed  j it  curseth 
him  that  buys  and  him  that  sells.  If  this  plain  argument  were 
once  fully  understood  by  the  large  numbers  of  colonists  whose 
whole  subsistence  for  the  present  and  hopes  for  the  future  depend 
upon  the  thriving  condition  of  their  exports,  there  would  probably 
not  be  much  chance  of  a Protectionist  success.  But  so  many 
cleverer  men  than  the  squatters  and  miners  of  Australia  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  important  truth  that  “ commodities  are  the  real 
market  for  commodities,”  that  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Free  Trade 
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party  must  pi’obably  be  placed  on  more  limited  and  superfcial 
arffiiments.  Perhaps  the  oest  way  of  catching  a miner’s  vote 
■will  be  to  hint  that  the  return  of  a Protectionist  member  to  tlio 
Legislative  Council  would  raise  the  price  of  boots,  spades,  and  pick- 
axes,  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  price  he  gets  for  his  gold. 
The  future  of  the  unemployed  “boys,”  which  is  reported  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  Protectionist  agitation,  will  certainly  fail  to  persuade 
him  to  vote  for  his  own  prompt  reduction  to  poverty  or  starvation. 

The  worst  feature  of  protective  duties  is  the  almost  insuperable 
difRcidty  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Prom  being  an  aid  to  native 
industry,  they  gradually  become  an  indispensable  source  of 
revenue,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  so  high  as  to  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive, in  which  case  their  obstinacy  is  only  too  notorious.  In 
spite- of  the  palpable  fact  that,  exactly  in  proportion  as  a duty  is 
protective,  its  hscal  productiveness  diminisnes,  the  manufacturers 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  imposed  never  fail  to  organize 
a resistance  to  all  proposals  for  its  repeal  or  reduction,  on  the 
ground  of  fears  for  the  revenue.  ■ One  never  gets  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  the  difficulty  is  all  the  gi’eater  because  the  classes  interested 
never  take  their  stand  upon  a general  principle,  but  always  upon 
some  plea  of  temporary  expediency.  The  history  of  Austra- 
lian protection,  even  on  the  most  favourable  theory,  would  no 
doubt  be  somewhat  as  follows : — The  tariff  would  be  enacted,  and 
under  its  shadow  certain  branches  of  native  industry  might  prosper 
to  a certain  extent,  though  of  course  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
the  course  of  a very  long  time,  and  in  opposition  to  the  resolute 
hostility  of  the  interests  protected,  it  might  cease  to  be  prohibi- 
tive. After  a second  interval,  longer  than  the  first,  and  in  the 
face  of  a still  more  obstinate  hostility,  it  might  cease  to  be  protec- 
tive. Having  become  productive  of  revenue,  it  might,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rough  financiers  who  are  likely  to  find  favour  with 
the  Australian  democracy,  last  for  many  generations.  But  there 
is,  it  may  be  hoped,  no  gi-eat  probability  that  this  hypothetical 
process  will  ever  be  subject  to  verification.  The  influence  of 
a prohibitive  tariff  upon  the  present  exports  of  the  colonies  would 
be  so  disastrous  and  so  immediate  that  native  industry  would  very 
soon  have  once  more  to  shift  for  itself,  and  the  boys  to  do  as  they 
best  could. 


THE  LABOUR-QUESTION  IN  GLARES. 

There  is  probably  only  one  corner  of  the  world  where  the 
question  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  by  law  would  be 
legally  left  to  the  votes  of  the  workmen  themselves.  And  every  one 
would  probably  assume  beforehand  that,  if  so  strange  a mode  of 
legislation  existed  anywhere,  it  could  issue  only  in  enactments  of 
a purely  communistic  kind — if,  indeed,  enactments  of  any  kind 
were  not  forestalled  by  popular  violence.  The' case,  however,  has 
occurred ; the  question  has  been  put  to  the  vote ; the  decision  has 
been  taken  j a measure  which  no  one  can  call  extreme  has  been 
passed ; no  act  of  violence  has  attended  the  movement,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  a breach  of  order  has  been  the  cry  of  “ Divide” 
during  the  speech  of  an  orator  on  the  unpopular  side.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  so  unlike  all  preconceived  theories  that  they 
deserve  to  be  looked  at  a little  more  in  detail. 

The  spot  where  this  probably  imparalleled  discussion  has  taken 
place  is  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Glams.  This  commonwealth,  though 
not  one  of  the  original  Three,  is  one  of  the  “ Eight  Ancient  Cantons,” 
and  it  has  always  preserved  its  purely  democratic  constitution.  As 
in  Uri  and  Appenzell,  every  matter  of  legislation  or  election  comes 
before  the  whole  people  assembled  in  their  Landesgemeinde.  The 
little  community  consists  of  about  30,000  souls,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  employed  in  huge  cotton  and  other 
manufactories.  Hitherto  no  law  has  meddled  with  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed,  and,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
reforms  proposed,  it  seems  that  those  relations  must  have  been 
really  oppressive.  The  case  appears  to  differ  from  that  of 
Outer-AppenzeU,  which  is  also  a manufacturing  district,  in 
this  — that  the  AppenzeUers  are  employed  at  home  on 
work  for  houses  in  St.  Gallen,  while  the  Glamers  are 
huddled  together  in  factories  in  their  own  Canton.  It 

is  clear  then  that  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital 
stand  on  much  more  ticklish  gi’ound  in  Glarua  than  they  do 
in  Appenzell.  On  the  one  hand,  -there  is  more  room  for  oppression 
or  abuses  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  On  the  other 
hand,  master  and  man  are  brought  together  face  to  face  in  Glarus 
in  a way  that  they  are  not  in  Appenzell.  Master  and  man  in 
Glarus  are  like  citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth ; each  has  a 
voice,  and  an  equal  voice,  in  passing  the  laws  and  electing  the 
magistrates  of  the  country.  But  as  the  workmen  naturally  out- 
number the  masters,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  the  final 
decision  of  all  questions  in  their  own  hands.  Against  actual 
violence,  against  breaches  of  the  constitution,  the  Federal  autho- 
rity affords  a safeguard ; but  ag-ainst  any  wrong  which  can  be 
done  under  the  forms  of  regular  legislation  there  is  no  security 
except  in  the  good  sense  of  the  majority.  But  where  the  people 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  two  sides  and  deciding 
between  them,  where  they  are  used  by  constant  exercise  alike  to 
the  privileges  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  highest  citizenship, 
the  good  sense  of  the  majority  becomes  quite  as  trustworthy  as 
the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  any  other  legislative  body.  Five 
hundi’ed  years’  practice  of  self-government  makes  a democracy  of 
this  kind  something  -widely  different  from  the  democracy  of  an 
Australian  colony.  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Glarus  throughout 
the  whole  controversy  has  been  admirable.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  has  evidently  been  something  like  this : — “ We  are  the 


lawful  legislators;  we  will  therefore  not  forestall  or  disgrace 
the  exercise  of  our  lawful  powers  by  any  unlawful  act.  The 
honour  and  welfare  of  our  country  is  intrusted  to  us_;  we  will 
not  betray  our  trust  by  any  rash  or  partial  legislation.”  The 
union  of  these  two  sentiraeuts  explains  the  order  and  the  modera- 
tion with  which  a question  has  been  dealt  with  which  has  caused 
violent  commotions  in  societies  which  make  much  higher  pre- 
tensions than  the  little  republic  of  Glarus.  Mr.  F.  Gengel  of 
Bern,  from  a pamphlet  by  whom  we  draw  our  account  of  this 
matter,  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  Glarners  throughout  the 
matter  with  that  of  other  people  in  like  cases  both  in  and  out 
of  Switzerland.  He  holds  up  this  little  community  as  a model 
alike  to  their  o-wn  Confederates  and  to  other  nations.  It  appears 
that,  though  the  feelings  of  the  workmen  on  the  subject  have  been 
very  deep,  there  has  not  only  not  been  any  illegal  act,  but  there  has 
not  been  anything  approaching  to  an  unlawful  combination.  There 
have  been  no  strikes,  no  Trades  Unions,  no  threats  against  the 
masters,  no  intimidation  of  a dissentient  minority  among  the  work- 
men themselves.  They  have  formed  societies  and  held  meetings, 
but  their  object  has  simply  been  the  discussion  of  the  lawful  means 
to  a lawful  end.  The  results  of  these  meetings  took  the  constitutional 
form  of  petitions  to  the  Landrath  or  Senate  to  prepare  measures  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Landesgemeinde  for  fixing  a limit  to  the  hours 
of  work.  And  when  we  read  the  nature  of  the  limit  actually  pro- 
posed and  carried,  no  one  will  say  that  the  wishes  of  these  work- 
men-legislators  were  in  any  way  unreasonable. 

The  two  gi’eat  grievances  complained  of  were  the  length  of  the 
hours  of  work,  especially  for  the  women  and  children,  and  the 
obligation  to  work  at  night.  When  we  hear  the  extent  of  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Landrath,  we  stand  utterly  amazed  at 
the  state  of  things  which  must  have  existed  before,  and  to  which  a 
commimity  where  every  man  is  a soldier  and  a lawgiver  had 
thus  patiently  submitted.  The  Landrath  simply  proposed  that 
twelve  hours  should  be  fixed  as  a limit  for  the  work  of  women  and 
children ; the  hour’s  of  work  for  gi’own  men  were  left  unlimited, 
and  no  prohibition  of  night- work  was  proposed.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  such  a proposal  did  not  satisfy  popular  expectation  ; but 
nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  perfect  good  order  of  the  popular 
movement.  The  Assembly  met,  and,  as  might  have  been  looked  for, 
an  amendment  to  the  Government  proposal  was  moved.  The  mover, 
however,  was  no  demagogue  from  out  of  the  crowd,  but  a magis- 
trate high  in  local  oifice,  bearing  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  all  Europe.  We 
assume  that  Dr.  Tschudi,  Gemeindsprdsidait  of  the  to-wn  of  Glarus, 
is  a descendant  of  the  great  house  of  Tschudi,  a house  fruitful  in 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  historians,  and  which  fills  a place  in  the 
annals  of  Glarus  like  that  of  Erlach  in  Bern  or  of  Reding  in 
Schwyz.  Jost  Tschudi,  thirty  times  Landammanu,  holds  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  Swiss  history  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy ; and  his 
descendant  Giles  Tschudi,  in  the  next  age,  not  only  held  the 
ancestral  magistracy,  but  gained  a higher  fame  still  as  the  first 
critical  historian  of  the  Confederation.  The  constant  succession  of 
honours  in  these  great  families,  held  as  they  are  by  yearly  election 
of  the  whole  people,  is  a phenomenon  which  the  political  student 
will  do  well  to  attend  to.  Dr.  Tschudi  of  Glarus  acted  in  a manner 
worthy  of  his  name.  His  amendment  proposed  to  extend  the 
limit  of  twelve  hoiu’s  to  men,  women,  and  children  alike,  to 
forbid  night-work  altogether,  and  to  make  some  provisions,  which 
our  informant  does  not  describe  in  detail,  for  making  accidents 
from  machinery  less  frequent.  That  such  an  amendment  was 
gladly  accepted  we  need  hardly  say,  but  a singular  scene  seems  to 
have  attended  the  voting  of  the  Assembly  in  its  favour.  Mr. 
Gengel  tells  us  of  a curious  difference  between  the  AppenzeUers  and 
Glarners  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  among  people  so 
closely  akin  in  blood  and  language.  The  men  of  Appenzell,  it 
seems,  are  quite  superior  to  all  thoughts  about  the  weather ; let 
it  rain  cats  and  dogs,  or  even,  in  German  phrase,  crabs,  they  wiU 
go  on  and  debate  the  gravest  matters  with  an  undisturbed  coun- 
tenance. But  the  men  of  Glarus  are  of  the  same  mould  as  the 
ancient  Athenians ; it  is  enough  to  break  up  a Landesgemeinde  if 
any  citizen  can  say 

A(0(n;/jia  'arl  Kat  pav'iQ  /it. 

So  now,  while  another  orator  was  answering  Dr.  Tschudi,  it 
began  to  rain  ; the  debate  was  thereby  practically  closed ; nobody 
on  either  side  was  listened  to  any  longer ; and  the  decisive  vote  was 
h-urried  on  amid  shouts  of  “ Divide  ” (Scheiden,  Scheiden).  No 
doubt,  in  a perfect  state,  such  as  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
Appenzell,  diificulties  of  this  sort  would  not  be  regarded  ; but  if 
a debate  may  lawfully  be  influenced  by  the  dinner-hour,  it  really 
forms  no  just  ground  of  complaint  that  it  should  be  influenced  by 
the  rain. 

The  laboiu’  question  was  only  one  among  several  which  were 
discussed  at  this  most  interesting  meeting.  Amongst  other  things, 
the  conservative  democracy  rejected  a proposal  for  the  revision  of 
the  constitution.  Whether  they  did  wisely,  we  do  not  undertake 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Gengel’s  pamphlet  does  not  give  the  proposed  changes 
in  full.  But  the  scheme  seems  in  no  wmy  to  have  touched  the 
essential  principles  of  the  commonwealth.  It  sought  only  a recon- 
struction of  some  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  departments, 
which,  according  to  the  existing  constitution,  certainly  seem  need- 
lessly complicated  for  so  small  a State.  W^e  must  remember  that 
in  Continental  ears  a “ revision  of  the  constitution  ” has  not  the 
terrible  sound  which  it  would  have  in  England.  By  the  English 
constitution  we  understtmd  a few  great  traditional  principles  of 
government,  any  fundamental  breach  of  which  would  involve 
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either  tyranny  or  anarchy.  But  the  Continental  constitutions  rule 
many  points  of  detail,  which  we  look  upon  as  matters  for  ordinary 
legislation ; to  revise  the  constitution  need  be  no  more  a revolu- 
tionary business  than  many  Acts  which  in  England  are  passed  every 
session.  The  constitution  is,  in  fact,  simply  a collection  of  laws  whose 
enactment  or  repeal  requires  a somewhat  more  elaborate  process 
than  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  other  laws.  In  Glarus  the  ques- 
tion of  revision  of  the  constitution  seems  certainly  not  to  have 
been  a matter  of  greater  moment,  nor  to  have  awakened  greater 
interest,  tlian  the  settlement  of  the  labour  question.  To  a foreigner 
the  constitutional  question  is  decidedly  the  less  interesting.  Consti- 
tution-making is  a business  which  may  be  often  seen  in  many 
other  places ; but  it  is  something  altogether  without  a parallel  for 
a great  social  question  to  be  thus  peaceably  and  moderately  decided 
by  the  direct  voices  of  those  who  are  the  most  deeply  concerned 
in  the  matter.  It  is  of  course  only  in  a very  small  commonwealth 
that  any  question  could  be  safely  decided  in  this  way ; even  in 
the  larger  Swiss  Cantons  the  system  of  pure  democracy  would  be 
as  impossible  as  it  would  he  in  a country  like  our  own.  But  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  order  and  moderation  with  which  such 
an  exciting  business  was  gone  through  shows  how  much 
the  habit  of  exercising  real  political  power  tends  to  make  men 
worthy  to  exercise  it.  We  do  not  for  a moment  believe 
that  a Swiss  is  in  any  way  naturally  superior  to  an  Englishman ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  England  an  assembly  of  thousands,  such 
as  the  Glarus  Landesgemeinde  is  described  as  being,  would 
be  quite  incapable  of  discussing  far  less  exciting  matters  with  the 
same  perfect  good  temper  and  forbearance.  A speaker  on  an 
unpopular  side  always  runs  the  chance,  if  not  of  personal  violence, 
at  least  of  much  stronger  language  than  a cry  of  “ Divide  ” when 
the  rain  comes  on.  The  difference  obviously  is  that  the  one 
assembly  comes  together  merely  to  shout,  and  so  comes  without 
any  feeling  of  responsibility,  while  the  other  brings  with  it  all 
the  feeling's  which  must  be  awakened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
welfare  of  their  country  directly  depends  upon  them.  Neither  a 
mere  electoral  body,  nor  an  assembly  that  comes  together  for  mere 
talk,  can  ever  become  in  the  same  way  a school  of  politics  for  a whole 
people.  This  educating  process  is  the  peerdiar  advantage  of  small 
commonwealths,  purchased  doubtless  by  their  no  less  obvious 
disadvantages.  Which  system  is  inherently  the  better,  there  is 
v'ery  little  use  in  disputing;  it  seldom  happens  that  a people  has 
the  choice  of  being  great  or  small  at  pleasure.  A ■wise  and 
patriotic  man  -will  make  it  his  business  to  do  his  best,  under  what- 
ever system  he  finds  himself,  to  remove  abuses,  to  cori-ect  defects, 
without  vainly  attempting  to  imitate  the  institutions  of  States  either 
greater  or  smaller  than  his  own.  There  have  been  names  in  the 
history  even  of  Glarus,  whose  fame,  though  less  widespread,  has 
been  quite  as  honourable  as  that  of  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
greatest  empire. 


SPIRITUALISM  JiV  JSXTBjEMIS. 

ONE  day  last  week,  the  Times  contained  a semi-official  narra- 
tive, as  “From  a Correspondent,”  of  certain  wonderful 
performances  of  two  young  men  called  the  Brothers  Davenport. 
Warned,  probably,  by  the  mischance  which  a year  or  two  ago 
it  suffered  in  hastily  adopting  the  “spiritual  manifestations”  of 
a very  vulgar  perlbrnier,  who  was  soon  hunted  out  of  the 
country  — one  Forster- — ^the  Times  was,  on  this  last  occasion, 
sufficiently  cautious.  To  be  sure,  “A  Correspondent”  has  been 
openly  asserted  to  be  the  “gentleman  who  is  well  known 
to  be  the  accredited  representative  of  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment ef  the  TimesT  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  prevent  a 
regular  reporter  being  “ A Correspondent  ” ; but  it  would  have  been 
just  as  candid  for  a newspaper  occupying  the  position  of  the  Times 
to  undertake  some  direct  responsibility  in  reporting  such  a matter. 
The  seance,  it  seems,  was  a sort  of  public  private  one,  and  the 
newspaper  reporters  were  invited.  Other  daily  newspapers 
were  represented  as  well  as  the  Times,  and  the  report  was  in  all 
cases  equally  authentic,  and  was  authoritatively  adopted,  except 
by  the  Times.  The  distinction  is  not  very  important,  except  as 
illustrating  what  amoxmts  to  a special  form  of  morals.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  the  feather  cautiously  poised, 
waiting  for  the  impulse  of  the  popular  breath,  and  then 
a claim  put  in  for  rousing  the  wind,  when,  in  fact,  opinion  was  all 
along  follow'ed  rather  than  led.  As  to  the  narrative  in  the  Times, 
it  was  fair  enough,  and  said  little  enougli.  Two  American 
lads  were  shut  up  in  a sort  of  packing-case,  after  being  tied 
hand  and  foot  with  strong  cords ; and  whilst  so  enclosed  two 
bodiless  hands  were  seen  waving  about  (this  incident  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Times),  musical  instruments  were  played  upon,  or  at 
least  a hideous  noise  was  made  with  them,  and  on  the  doors 
being  opened,  after  a certain,  or  uncertain,  interval,  the  lads 
were  found  corded  up  as  before.  This  is  the  first  part  of 
the  performance,  and  occurs  in  semi-darkness  as  far  as  the 
spectators  are  concerned,  the  brothers  being  shut  up  in  the  cup- 
board, from  which  all  light  is  excluded.  Act  the  second  takes 
place  in  total  darkness.  The  brothers — or  rather  one  brother,  and 
another  member  of  the  party,  Mr.  Fay — are,  as  before,  tightly  corded 
and  tied  to  chairs  ; and  the  spectators,  if  the  term  can  be  used  of 
people  in  a room  in  which  there  is  not  the  faintest  ray  of  light, 
form  a circle  with  joined  hands.  All  sorts  of  so-called  musical 
noises  are  heard ; guitars  and  violins,  bells  and  trumpets,  and  most 
of  the  furniture  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  band,  fly  about  the  room,  and 
the  Times’  reporter  got  a bloody  nose  from  one  spiteful  fiddle ; 
rings  and  watches  depart  from  their  owners,  and  are  found  in  un- 


consciously surreptitious  possessors’  hands.  Knees  are  patted  and 
pinched,  and  cheeks  slapped  or  stroked,  accordirig  to  circum- 
stances, or  perhaps  sex ; a candle  is  lighted  by  a Dr.  Fer^son,  who 
is  one  of  the  Davenport  company,  and  the  young'  gentieman  and 
Mr.  Fay  are  once  more  discovered  manacled  and  glued,  like  the 
Lady  in  Comas,  to  their  chairs.  Act  the  third  consists  of  a single 
but  more  imposing  scene.  One  of  the  Davenports,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  in  total  darkness,  still  bound  hand  and  foot,  is  denuded  of 
his  own  coat  and  invested  with  that  of  an  assenting  gentleman — 
perhaps  accidentally,  and  perhaps  not — present.  “ These  are,”  says 
the  Times'  Reporter,  “ the  chief  phenomena,  which  are,  of  course, 
referred  by  the  operators  to  spiritual  agency.” 

Next  day,  however,  the  Dromio  Davenports  disavow  this  im- 
putation of  claims  to  unearthly  powers.  “We  do  not  assert  that 
our  experiments  are  attributable  to  spiritual  agency.  We  cannot 
tell  how  they  are  produced We  profess  to  exer- 

cise a power  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  it.”  That  is,  they  are  mere 
passive  receptivities,  ignorant  of  the  nature,  conscious  only  of 
the  possession,  of  strange  powers.  To  which  it  has  been  very 
properly  replied,  that  if  the  Davenport  young  gentlemen  deny  the 
spirituM  character  of  their  manifestations,  it  is  a pity  that  they 
address  themselves  to  a familiar  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“John”;  and  that  they  adopt  the  common  spiritual  technology 
of  “electrical  chains,”  “positive”  and  “negative”  conditions, 
and  so  forth.  But  we  can  say  a good  deal  more  than  this.  The 
coming  of  the  Brothers  Davenport  was  announced  in  the  Spiritual 
Magazine ; and  in  that  remarkable  publication  for  September  last 
was  contained  a long  report  on  the  American  manifestations  of  these 
interesting  brethren,  drawn  up  by  a Dr.  Loomis  of  Georgetown, 
who  professes  himself  to  be  a disbeliever  in  spiritualism,  though 
a believer  in  the  Davenport  phenomena,  and  indisposed  to  connect 
them  with  spiritualism.  But  to  this  conclusion  Mr.  Newton,  in 
the  Herald  of  Progress,  a New  York  spiritual  publication,  demurs ; 
and  enlarges  upon  “ the  necessity  of  referring  the  phenomena  to  the 
active  participancy  of  invisible  intelligences.”  He  claims  for 
the  Davenport  case,  “ beyond  question,  the  interference  of  invisible 
beings,”  and  the  Spiritual  Magazine  goes  on  to  speak  of  “ the 
mediumship  of  the  Davenport  Brothers  ” ; while  in  the  October 
number  of  this  truly  comic  miscellany,  Mr.  Benjamin  Coleman, 
the  monthly  annalist  of  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  cause,  an- 
nounces the  Davenport  manifestations  as  the  last  and 
crowning  triumph  of  spiritualism.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
question  that,  whatever  the  Davenport  Brothers  may  now  think 
proper  to  assert  about  their  spiritual  claims,  their  friends  and 
advocates,  and  the  highest  authorities  in  “ spiritualism,”  claim 
them,  and  speak  of  them  as  they  do  of  Mr.  Home 
and  the  ordinary  run  of  “ mediums.”  But  it  is  perhaps 

judicious  in  persons  who;  have  their  bread  to  get  to 
hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with  the  hare.  The  Brothers 
Davenport,  having  their  money  to  make,  are  all  things  to  all 
men ; cautious  inquirers  -with  the  sceptical,  but  adepts  with  the 
initiated ; candid  as  to  fact,  but  hesitating  as  to  theory,  in  the 
Times,  though  accomplished  mediums  in  the  congenial  pages  of 
the  Spiritual  Magazhie.  We  will  follow  the  Times’  example,  and 
present  these  enterprising  artists  with  an  advertisement  by  in- 
forming our  readers,  on  the  authority  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine, 
that  “arrangements  for  private  seances  -with  the  Davenport 
Brothers  can  be  made  on  application  to  Mr.  Palmer,  i Tavistock 
Square  ” ; that  is  to  say,  anybody  who  wishes 

. . . . to  terrify  the  ladies. 

May  hire  at  once  the  horned  fiend  for  twenty  maravedies, 

like  any  other  professor  of  parlour  magic  at  a child’s  party  en- 
gaged for  the  night. 

As  to  the  phenomena  themselves,  anything  so  grotesquely  absurd 
and  stupidly  meaningless  has  notyet  been  produced  even  in  the  dreary 
annals  of  spiritualism.  A well-known  professional  conjuror,  who 
gives  his  name  and  address,  Mr.  Tolmaque,  claims  to  be  able  to  do 
the  same  things,  and  asserts  that  it  is  only  a very  common  trick  of 
charlatanism.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  goes 
further,  and  says  that  the  Brothers  Davenport  have  been  brought 
over  “ by  a speculator,  Mr.  Palmer,  formerly  in  his  employment  ” ; 
and  the  thing  most  remarkable  about  the  whole  entertainment 
seems  to  be  that  the  Times  should  have  treated  it  with  so 
much  gravity,  if  not  credulity,  as  to  advertise  it  in  this  unusual 
way.  On  the  face  of  it  what  can  be  more  commonplace  ? A 
large  party  of  Yankees,  the  country  of  Barnum,  arrives  after  the 
usual  mysterious  announcements,  and  gives  a private  view.  The 
Brothers  Davenport,  a Mr.  Fay,  one  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
— that  is,  the  three  actors,  the  entrepreneur  Palmer,  and  “ the 
thoughtful,  philosophical,  and  spiritual,  tall,  thin,  and  American- 
looking  person.  Dr.  Ferguson,”  who  holds  the  candle,  not  to  the 
Devil  in  this  case,  but  to  the  clever  conjurors  with  whom  he  is 
associated — form  a strolling  company.  These  people  bring  their 
own  apparatus  with  them— their  cabinet,  their  fiddles,  bells,  and 
all  their  tackle.  The  binding  of  the  performers  is  performed  by 
somebody  accidentally  present;  but  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the 
English  narrator  speaks  of  “ the  volunteer  who  presented  himself 
for  this  office  as  nautical,”  and  that  in  the  American  report  we 
find  that  the  pinioner  is  “ professionally  a sea-captain.”  Then, 
of  course,  every  manifestation  occurs  in  complete  and  total  dark- 
ness. The  performers  are  invisible,  while  the  spectators  are  com- 
pelled to  be  motionless  by  the  formation  with  linked  hands  of  a 
magnetic  circle.  Eye  must  not  see,  nor  hand  touch,  the  secrets 
of  the  unseen  world.  If  the  circle  is  broken.  Dr.  Ferguson 
announced  that  the  head  of  the  person  breaking  the  ring  would 
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also  te  broken  by  a very  solid  brazen  trumpet,  reserved,  as  it 
seems,  for  special  gyrations  on  any  inquisitive  offender’s  skull. 
The  only  possibility  of  throwing  a light  on  the  scene  is 
prevented  by  Dr.  Ferguson  keeping  possession  of  the  one 
“ candle  and  lucifer  in  the  room,  which  ho  held  con- 
stantly ready  during  the  performance.”  All  this  seems  to  us 
rather  to  indicate  a clumsy  gang  of  wizards  and  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  conjuror’s  common  tricks.  Very  likely,  if  it 
is  worth  while,  anybody  might  find  out  the  trick ; but  it  is  generally 
not  worth  a reasonable  being’s  time  to  detect  a conjuror’s  modiu  02)e- 
ramli.  Yet  this  has  been  already  done,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  article  extracted  into  the  London  news- 
papers from  the  Tormito  Globe,  a Mr.  Dobbs  confronted  this  very 
man  Fay  at  Cleveland  in  Canada,  performed  every  one  of  his  tricks 
in  Fay’s  own  presence,  and  completely  exposed  the  whole  thing  as 
a vulgar  piece  of  sleight  of-hand,  or,  in  the  very  plain-spoken 
words  of  the  Cleveland  Herald  of  August  zS,  “ as  one  of  the 
boldest  swindles  and  humbugs  ever  practised  upon  a confiding 
community.”  The  performances  of  Houdin,  and  Frikell,  and 
Anderson,  and  other  masters  of  the  art  are  infinitely  more  clever 
and  inexplicable  than  those  of  the  Davenport  fraternity,  and 
are  done  in  broad  gaslight.  But  who  wants  to  find  out  a con- 
juror ? Volumus  decipi  et  decijiimur.  You  go  to  see  tricks, 
not  to  learn  sleight-of-hand.  Professional  conjurors  assure 
us  that  “the  rope-tying  trick,  bell-ringing  and  coat-changing 
experiments,  are  exhibited  at  this  moment,  in  America,  by  An- 
derson’s son,  and  by  natural  agency  only,”  and  they  offer  to  do 
eveiy  one  of  the  Davenport  mysteries  “ by  the  science  of 
conjuring,  mixed  up  with  no  small  portion  of  the  conjuror’s  never- 
failing  friend — humbug.”  And  as  to  the  grave  and  pretentious 
narrative  of  “ A Correspondent,”  we  must  say  that  the  private 
exhibition  at  the  house  of  the  well-known  literary  gentleman  is 
only  an  ingenious,  though  not  very  ingenious, form  of  advertisement. 
Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  with  little  judgment,  the  Times 
has  played  into  the  hands  of  some  rather  vidgar  practitioners 
of  legerdemain.  Merely  as  an  advertisement  Andei-son  has  beat 
it  hollow  in  that  wonderful  placard  from  an  inquirer  living 
at  No.  954  (which,  of  course,  does  not  exist)  in  the  Port- 
land Road,  suggesting  that  one  of  his  daughter’s  tricks,  played 
at  this  moment  every  night  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  is  caused  by  a 
mysterious  power  which  he  has  of  expelling  her  soul  from  her  body. 
Nor  is  there  anything  very  recondite  in  the  assumption,  by  modern 
conjurors,  of  scientific  and  quasi-metaphysical  and  spiritualistic 
jargon.  Just  as,  some  centuries  ago,  a parchment  girdle,  a 
pentagon,  a magic  crystal,  and  a cabalistical  mitre  were  part  of 
the  conjuror’s  stock  in  trade,  so  he  now  invests  in  od,  electro- 
biology, psychometry,  mediums,  and  the  luminous  aura.  It  is  hard 
to  attempt  to  deprive  any  workman  of  his  tools.-  Out  of  this  horrid 
slang  the  modern  necromancer  fills  his  tool-chest.  He  calls  it,  as  a 
whole,  spiritualism ; and  he  may  as  well  have  that  word,  which  is 
perfectly  meaningless,  as  any  other.  And,  after  all,  the  world  is  much 
the  same  as  it  always  was.  People  believed  in  Cagliostro,  who 
was  a very  clever  fellow ; and  no  doubt  there  are  now  plenty  of 
people  who  will,  when  the  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public,  run  to 
the  Davenport  Brothers  and  gravely  wag  their  heads,  and  hint  that 
they  fully  believe  in  the  connexion  of  these  rampageous  violins 
and  erratic  muffin-bells  with  the  awful  realities  of  the  spirit  world. 
Nothing  that  we  care  to  say  will  disabuse  them.  Only  let  them 
consider  this,  that  if  anything  can  effectually  lower  all  consoling 
conceptions  of  the  great  and  mysterious  world  of  spirits,  and  can 
completely  debase,  if  not  destroy,  belief,  if  not  in  a future 
state,  at  least  in  the  blessed  condition  of  disembodied  spirits 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh — released,  as  we  trust, 
from  the  weaknesses  and  miseries  of  this  sinful  world — it  is  to 
take  up  with  spiritualism.  For  if  we  believe  in  spiritualism, 
we  must  believe  that  spirits  — beings  infinitely  above  us  in 
intelligence,  happiness,  and  the  fruition  of  the  Divine  love  and 
Divine  knowledge — have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  no  holier 
ministrations  to  discharge,  than  to  dash  cracked  violins  into 
people’s  faces,  to  pinch  their  legs  in  the  dark,  to  float  round  a 
room  scratching  the  ceiling  with  a bit  of  charcoal,  to  write 
execrably  bad  grammar  and  portentous  nonsense,  which  they  call 
spirit-messages,  by  fumbling  over  a child’s  toy  alphabet,  and,  last 
and  worst  of  all,  by  inspiring  such  a set  of  American  adventurers 
as  Davenport,  Fay,  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Palmer  the  speculator, 
formerly  in  the  employment  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 


THE  LANDWARD  DEFENCES  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

The  militai-y  authorities  who  planned  the  wonderful  forts  now 
being  erected  on  Portsdown  Hill  were  called  upon  to  act,  it 
must  be  owned,  under  difficulties  for  which  it  is  only  just  to  make 
considerable  allowance.  The  problem  which  the  War  Office 
seems  to  have  set  before  its  advisers  is  to  make  earth  and  stone 
supply  the  place  of  men,  and  that  is  a problem  which  will  be 
found  arduous,  and  perhaps  impossible,  of  solution.  Mr.  Cobden 
made  a speech  last  year  against  these  Portsdown  works  which 
contained  some  very  reasonable  criticism ; but  the  just  conclusion 
from  that  speech  would  be  one  which  Mr.  Cobden  would  not  like 
to  draw — namely,  that  neither  the  plan  adopted  at  Portsdown  nor 
any  similar  plan  can  give  security  against  an  enemy  landed  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  and  that  therefore  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  stick  close  to  that  enemy,  and  fight  him  as  long 
as  there  are  any  men  left  in  the  country  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Of  course  it  is  not  denied  that  the  works  upon  Portsdown  Hill 


might,  under  some  circumstances,  have  some  value  ; but  the  same 
might  be  said  of  twenty  other  sites  which  the  Royal  Engineers 
have  not  yet  begun  to  crown  with  forts.  W e may  be  sure  that,  if  an 
enemy  lands  in  force  upon  our  coast,  he  will  do  considerable  harm, 
and  whether  that  harm  be  done  at  Portsmouth  or  elsewhere 
matters  perhaps  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a very  galling  thing  to  see  a French  force  establish  itself 
at  Nelson’s  Monument,  and,  after  adding  “seen  and  approved”  to 
the  inscription,  proceed  to  erect  a battery,  and  throw  shells  Irom 
it  at  tlie  Victor!/;  but  if  we  could  free  our  minds  from  the 
influence  of  tradition,  and  loolr  at  things  as  they  really  are,  we 
should  see  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  insecurity  of  Portsmouth 
lies,  not  in  accumulating  fortifications  which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  defend,  but  in  making  a more  prudent  distribution 
of  tliose  establishments  which  are  supposed  to  render  the  fortifica- 
tions necessary.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Portsdown  vyorks 
roceed  is  that  every  spot  within  five  miles  of  Portsmouth  is  to 
e so  secured  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  mount  half-a-dozen  long-range  guns  to  shell 
the  dockyard.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  works  are  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  against  capture,  but  they  are 
designed  to  protect  it  from  damage  which  might  be  serious,  but 
which,  as  we  venture  to  think,  need  not  be  irreparable.  The 
truth  is  that  this  proposal  for  a chain  of  forts  at  five  miles’ 
distance  has  its  origin  in  ideas  which  stiU  prevail,  although  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  they  grew  are  changed.  Portsmouth 
has  ceased  to  be  a building-yard  for  ships  of  war,  because  such 
ships  are  now  built  for  the  most  part  of  iron,  and  Portsmouth  is 
only  adapted  for  building  ships  of  wood.  Attempts  wiU  probably 
be  made,  by  interested  or  prejudiced  officials,  to  introduce  iron- 
ship  building  at  Portsmouth,  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  jealously,  and  probably  to  reject,  pro- 
posals having  this  object.  If  Portsmouth  becomes  principally 
a repairing  yard  for  iron  ships,  “the  vast  mass  of  combustible 
materials  ” of  which  we  hear  in  connexion  with  alarms  about 
bombardment  would  admit  of  being  very  considerably  reduced. 
The  risk  of  conflagration  might  also  be  largely  mitigated  by  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  such  stores  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  on  hand,  and  by  the  construction  of  bombproof  storehouses. 
The  docks  and  basins  could  not  be  destroyed  by  shells  thrown 
from  Portsdown  Hill,  and  if  some  of  the  old  wooden  ships  were 
burned,  the  country  perhaps  would  gain  rather  than  lose  by  getting 
rid  of  them.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise  policy  not  to  increase  the 
magnitude  of  Portsmouth,  but  rather  to  create  a duplicate  of 
Portsmouth  somewhere  else.  For  such  an  object  no  money  should 
be  grudged,  but  it  is  impossible  to  view  with  patience  the  con- 
struction of  a gigantic  John  Bull’s  folly  upon  Portsdown  Hill. 
A local  guide-book  says  that,  when  these  and  other  fortifications 
' are  completed,  “ Portsmouth  will  be  impregnable,”  which  if  the 
author  of  the  guide-book  can  believe  he  is  a happy  man.  The 
works  have  now  been  carried  so  far  that  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  complete  them.  They  are  grand,  and  we  might  say 
sumptuous,  specimens  of  brickwork,  for  in  this  country,  if  we 
do  anything  at  all,  we  are  sure  to  do  it  in  the  most  costly 
style.  It  is  useless  crying  after  spilt  milk,  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  money  these  forts  cost  would  have  gone 
a good  way  in  building  iron-clad  vessels  specially  adapted 
for  resisting  a landing  of  troops  upon  our  coast.  The  Com- 
mis.siouers  have  proceeded  upon  the  view  that  England  can 
no  longer  rely,  as  in  former  wars,  upon  her  navy ; and  this,  as 
regards  distant  operations,  is  quite  true,  but  for  coast  defence  the 
introduction  of  steam  is  rather  in  our  favour.  A lauding  of  troops 
would  only  be  attempted  in  fair  weather,  and  we  could  have  any 
number  of  fast  steam-vessels,  wholly  or  partially  protected  with 
iron,  carrying  one  or  two  gims,  and  of  light  draught,  which  would 
make  awful  havoc  among  crowded  transports  while  keeping  near 
the  protection  of  some  of  those  batteries  which  are  being  so 
plentifully  built  along  the  coast.  Naval  officers  placed  in  command 
of  such  vessels  would  very  soon  show  the  world  that  their 
occupation  was  by  no  means  gone. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  not  visited  the  place  some  idea  of  the  situation  of 
Portsmouth,  and  of  the  possibility  of  preventing  an  enemy  from 
looking  at  it  at  five  miles’  distance.  'The  towns  of  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea,  which  may  be  considered  practically  as  a single 
town,  stand  on  Portsea  Island,  which  is  washed  by  the  water  of 
Portsmouth  Harbour  on  the  west,  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  water  of  Langston  Harbour  on  the  east.  A channel  connecting, 
or  rather  which  might  be  made  capable  of  connecting,  Ports- 
mouth and  Langston  Harbours  bounds  Portsea  Island  to  the 
north,  and  along  this  channel,  on  its  south  side,  are  the  Hilsea 
lines,  which  are  essential  to  the  defence  of  Portsmouth.  These 
lines  are  being  reconstructed  upon  a grand  scale,  and  nobody 
would  grudge  the  money  which  is  being  spent  upon  them.  The 
town  of  Gosport  lies  en  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  opposite  to 
Portsmouth,  and  the  three  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and 
Gosport  are  all  equally  deserving  of  protection  from  bombardment, 
and  are  all  equally  considered  in  the  scheme  of  which  the  works 
on  Portsdown  Hill  form  part.  The  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
three  towns  are  still  kept  up,  but  everybody  agrees  that  they  can 
only  be  defended  by  more  extensive  lines.  As  you  enter  the  inlet 
of  the  sea  which  forms  Portsmouth  Harbom’,  you  have  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea  on  your  right,  and  Gosport  on  your  left.  In  front  of 
jmu  this  inlet  opens  into  a broad  expanse  of  mud  and  shallow 
water,  forming,  when  the  tide  is  high,  a magnificent  lake  dotted 
with  islands  j and  looking  due  north  you  see,  beyond  this  lake, 
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the  range  of  the  Portsdown  Hills.  Let  us  now  return  to  Portsea 
Island,  and,  starting  from  Port  Cumberland,  whioh  is  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  it,  let  us  go  the  round  of  the  landward  defences  of 
Portsmouth  both  existing  and  proposed.  Port  Cumberland  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  Langston  Harbour,  and  assuming  that  no 
enemy  could  pass  that  fort,  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
approaching  the  eastern  side  of  Portsea  Island,  it  follows  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave  that  eastern  side,  as  it  now  is,  unfortified. 
But  when  we  see  an  attempt  made  to  fortify  a line  of  seven 
miles  along  Portsdown  Hill,  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  the  line  of 
three  miles  between  Port  Cumberland  and  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Hilsea  works  should  be  left  unfortified.  The  same  provident 
care  which  is  building  six  or  seven  forts  on  Portsdown  Hill  ought  to 
build  at  least  two  more,  to  secure  what  may  be  called  the  right 
flank  of  the  position  on  the  east  side  of  Portsea  Island.  If  the 
military  authorities  say  that  they  cannot  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  answer  that  we  quite  agree  with  them,  but  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  they  had  taken  that  view  of  things  before  they  in- 
vested so  very  heavily  in  brick  and  mortar  upon  Portsdown  Hill. 
We  should  be  quite  content  with  the  old  theory  that  the  water 
which  washes  the  east  side  of  Portsea  Island  is  a sufficient 
protection  for  it;  but  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  an  enemy 
has  landed  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Portsmouth,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  he  has  taken  possession  of  Chichester, 
and  has  found  there  enough  small  vessels  to  enable  him  to 
cross  Langston  Harbour,  and  to  land  on  Portsea  Island  with 
artillery  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  shell  Portsmouth.  If  he 
tried  to  land,  he  might  find  a place  where  the  only  existing 
defence  is  a notice  that  “ this  quay  is  private  property,  and  no  one 
may  land  on  it  without  leave,”  and  as  he  could  see  the  masts  of 
the  dockyard,  he  would  know  where  to  direct  his  shells. 

Passing  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hilsea  lines  further  along 
the  shore  of  Langston  Harbour,  we  come,  in  about  a mile  and  a half, 
to  the  village  of  Parlingtou,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  this  village 
the  ridge  called  Portsdown  Hill  begins.  Here  the  Defence  Com- 
missioners have  chosen  the  site  of  their  first  fort.  The  ridge 
extends  nearly  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pareham,  about 
seven  miles,  and  it  will  have  upon  it  four  principal  and  two  or 
three  secondary  forts.  The  Commissioners  originally  proposed 
nine  forts,  and  the  modification  may,  as  we  suppose,  be  ascribed 
to  their  becoming  partially  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  their 
scheme.  The  town  of  Pareham  stands  upon  a creek  running  up 
from  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  it  is  between  four  and  five  miles 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Portsmouth.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
Portsdown  forts  is  at  a place  called  Wallington,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  north-east  of  Pareham.  As  there  is  nothing 
but  dry  land  between  Pareham  and  the  Solent,  which  is  distant 
about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  that  town,  it  would  never  do  to 
terminate  the  new  line  of  defence  at  Wallington ; and,  accordingly, 
another  fort  has  been  built  at  a place  called  Newgate,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south-west  of  Pareham,  and  it  is  or  was  pro- 
posed to  build  two  more  forts — one  on  the  shore  of  the  Solent,  at  a 
place  called  Lee  Parm,  and  another  at  a place  called  Roome, 
midway  between  Lee  Parm  and  Newgate.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  theory  of  engineers  is  that,  supposing  these 
forts  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  detached,  and  without 
connecting  works,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  so  hot 
a fire  that  no  enemy  will  venture  to  pass  between  them. 
Applying  this  theory,  however,  to  the  forts  at  Wallington  and 
Newgate,  it  would  appear  to  an  unlearned  eye  that  the  town  of 
Pareham  lies  exactly  between  the  two  forts,  and  would  be  likely  to 
get  the  largest  share  of  the  fire  intended  for  the  enemy.  This  may 
be  all  very  well  for  Portsmouth,  but  Pareham  will  hardly  like  it. 
The  point  on  the  Solent  called  Lee  Parm  is  about  four  miles 
from  Gosport.  Prom  this  point  to  Parlington,  on  Langston 
Harbour,  the  line  of  forts  iiow  proposed  and  partly  constructed 
extends  in  something  like  a semi-circle,  measuring  probably  about 
twelve  miles.  If  we  add  the  distance  from  Parlington  to  Fort 
Cumberland,  which  the  Commissioners  ought  in  consistency  to 
have  fortified,  we  shall  have,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  new  line 
of  defence  of  Portsmouth,  at  least  sixteen  miles.  What  would  be 
the  numbers  of  the  army  which  could  hold  this  line  of  defence 
properly,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  line  if  not  so  held,  are 
questions  upon  which  we  shall  have  a word  to  say  presently. 
When  all  the  proposed  works  are  finished,  Gosport  will  have  three 
lines  of  defence.  There  are  the  old  and  almost  useless  fortifications 
close  to  the  town.  The  Commissioners  have  proposed  three  forts 
at  Lee  Farm,  Roome,  and  Newgate,  which  form  a line  distantfour  or 
five  miles.  Midway  between  these  two  lines  is  another,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  authorities  who  managed  these  matters  before  the 
Commissioners  took  them  in  hand.  This  intermediate  line  consists 
of  five  new  and  strong  forts  which  will  be  connected  by  a ditch  and 
rampart.  The  fort  on  the  extreme  left,  called  Gomer,  rests  upon 
Stoke’s  Bay,  and  the  fort  on  the  extreme  right,  called  Elson,  rests 
upon  a creek  of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  With  these  five  forts  to 
protect  Gosport,  with  the  new  Hilsea  lines  to  close  the  access  to 
Portsmouth  by  land,  with  forts  on  one  or  two  islands  or  promon- 
tories in  the  before-mentioned  lake  to  the  north  of  the  harbour, 
and  with  unlimited  batteries  to  seaward,  we  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  against  a siege  would  be  very 
tolerably  provided  for.  At  least  it  may  be  asserted  that  you 
would  thus  get  a circuit  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
penetrated.  But  it  is  impossible  to  assert  this  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive circuit  which  includes  Portsdown  Hill.  As  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  has  told  us,  no  chain  of  defence  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part. 


It  is  too  late  now  to  protest  against  these  works,  but  it  may  still 
be  useful  to  warn  the  country  not  to  expect  too  much  from  them. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  defend  the  Portsdown 
forts  against  a foreign  enemy  as  successfully  as  Lord  Palmerston 
has  defended  them  against  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
by  spending  money  we  could  secure  our  dockyards  against  capture 
or  bombardment,  it  would  be  well ; but  the  only  eflectual  defence 
will  be  to  place  ourselves  across  the  invader’s  path  in  the  best 
position  we  can  find,  and  hold  that  position  as  our  countrymen 
held  Waterloo.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  this,  we  might  as  well 
buy  off  the  enemy  at  once.  The  common-sense  view  of  this  ques- 
tion of  occupying  Portsdown  Hill  was  well  stated  by  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  when  he  said  that  it  is  a consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  rifled  gmis  that  the  extent  of  fortifications  necessary  to  give 
security  from  bombardment  must  be  so  great  that  it  would  be 
almost  impracticable  ever  to  reach  it.  Portsdown  Hill,  he  says,  is 
a beautiful  position,  but  it  must  be  defended  by  an  army.  He  told 
the  Defence  Commissioners,  however,  that,  if  he  had  a garrison 
for  Portsmouth  of  20,000  men,  he  would  occupy  the  hill ; 
and  it  was  assumed,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  that  a 
garrison  of  that  number  might  be  provided.  Ultimately 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  the  Commissioners,  but 
a reader  of  his  evidence  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  occu- 
pied a very  defensible  position.  If  we  may  venture  to 
doubt  any  opinion  of  Sir  John  Bm’goyne’s,  we  should  say  that 
20,000  men  would  be  a very  poor  provision  for  occupying  this 
extensive  line  of  defence  round  Portsmouth,  which  looks  to  the 
unprofessional  eye  as  if  it  would  require  50,000  at  the  least. 
If  the  whole  garrison  of  Portsmouth  were  20,000,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  would  allot  1 2,000  of  them  to  Portsdown  Hill.  But 
suppose  the  forts  completed,  and  part  of  the  1 2,000  men  thrown, 
into  them,  and  the  remainder  ranged  behind  such  connecting- 
works  as  might  be  hastily  thrown  up.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
ridge  is  five  miles  long,  and  that  the  whole  position,  with  its  flanks, 
extends  to  seven  miles.  Suppose  further,  that,  as  seems  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioners,  the  1 2,000  men  consist 
principally  of  Volunteers  who  have  never  before  been  under  fire, 
and  who,  having  more  education  and  intelligence  than  the  average 
soldiers  of  the  line,  can  hardly  help  forming  some  judgment 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Why, 
even  a speech  from  Lord  Palmerston  would  scarcely  make  those 
Volunteers  feel  comfortable  when  they  saw  a numerous  and  active 
enemy  advancing  upon  their  slender  line.  The  probable  result 
would  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  would  be  hastily  withdrawn 
to  the  interior  defences,  and  the  forts  on  Portsdown  Hill  would 
be  left,  each  with  its  own  garrison,  to  impede  as  well  as  it  could 
the  enemy’s  preparations  for  bombardment,  which  it  would  be- 
likely  to  do  more  or  less  eflfectually  for  a few  days.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  forts  would  be  some  obstacle  to  the  enemy,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  those  engineers  who  assert  that  they 
would  stop  him  altogether.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  is  much  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says — • 
“ The  occupation  of  Portsdown  Hill  might  be  denied  to  the  enemy 
by  these  forts ; but  for  the  bombardment  they  only  want  a battery 
of  three  or  four  guns,  and  the  work  is  done.”  If  we  trusted  to 
works  and  garrisons  only,  and  did  not  make  sorties — which  w© 
could  not  make  unless  we  had  a very  large  force — then,  says  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  the  enemy  might  penetrate  almost  anywhere  in 
spite  of  our  works.  “ After  all,  it  is  the  body  of  troops  you  can 
bring  against  them  to  stop  them  which  will  prevent  the  doing  of 
it — nothing  else.”  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
“ we  must  trust  very  much  to  our  army  in  the  field.”  One  hesi- 
tates about  saying  absolutely  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  such 
a measure  as  fortifying  Portsdown  HiU,  but  that  measure  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  many  other  measures  which  might  be  adopted, 
considering  its  great  expense  and  difficulties.  The  dockyards  might 
be  subdivided  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sacrifice,  and  they  might 
perhaps  be  covered  with  bomb-proofs  to  a considerable  degree. 
Many  things  may  be  done  to  alleviate  the  evil,  but  it  is  impossibl© 
to  make  any  large  place  entirely  secure  against  being  reached  by 
guns  of  five-mile  range.  These  Commissioners  were  not  called 
upon  to  consider  the  defence  of  London,  and  therefore  they 
escaped  having  to  reduce  their  own  system  to  an  absurdity.  After 
all,  if  the  enemy  attacked  Portsmouth,  other  places  almost  equally 
valuable  would  escape.  Wherever  he  landed,  he  ought,  before 
reaching  Portsdown  Hill  with  artillery,  to  get  pretty  considerably  ' 
pitched  into  in  his  flanks  and  rear. 

The  Commissioners  propounded  their  system  of  defence  by  forts 
as  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Volunteers,  and  therefore  it  is  de- 
sirable that  every  Englishman  should,  if  possible,  form  some 
opinion  of  the  value  of  it.  The  same  system  which  is  being  applied 
at  Portsmouth  was  proposed,  under  even  greater  difficulties,  at 
Plymouth  and  Chatham ; but  we  cannot  at  this  moment  state  what 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  landward  defences  of  those  two 
important  dockyards.  At  Woolwich,  which  is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant, the  Commissioners  were  deterred  from  proposing  a scheme 
for  its  defence  by  the  enormous  cost  of  the  works  which  would  be 
necessary.  At  Pembroke,  they  seem  to  have  thought  the  expense 
would  be  greater  than  the  importance  of  the  dockyard  would  justify. 
At  Portsmouth,  even  allowing  that  the  forts  to  the  northward 
would  prove  as  efficacious  as  is  hoped,  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  deny  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  enemy  before  com- 
plete security  could  be  attained.  But  as  regards  these  northern 
forts,  which  were  estimated  to  cost  650,000?.,  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, even  by  the  officers  who  designed  them,  that  an  enemy 
who  came  to  that  side  of  Portsmouth  at  all  would  come  with  a 
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force  adequate  to  besiege  the  forts.  But  if  he  could  contrive 
to  mount  guns  to  batter  one  of  the  forts,  he  could  turn  those  same 
guns  against  the  dockyard,  and  his  work  would  be  done.  This 
question  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  pdve  a few  more 
details  as  to  the  position  of  these  forts.  There  will  be  four  prin- 
cipal forts  on  Portsdown  Hill.  The  most  easterly,  called  Crook- 
horn,  is  hardly  yet  begun,  but  its  site  is  plainly  marked  by  those  deep 
gashes  in  the  chalk  which  Mr.  Cobden  so  much  admired.  At  a dis- 
tance westward  of  about  2,400  yards,  the  next  fort  is  being  built 
where  formerly  stood  Portsdown  Mill.  About  3,000  yards  further 
to  the  west  is  the  fort  at  the  Fir  Clump,  and  again  at  2,000  yards’ 
interval  is  the  fort  close  to  Nelson’s  Monument.  These  three 
forts  are  all  far  advanced  towards  completion.  From  the  Fir 
Clump  due  south  to  the  centre  of  the  dockyard  is  about  7,000 
yards,  and  the  height  of  the  lidge,  which  is  about  430  feet,  aftbrds 
a capital  view  of  the  land  and  water  which  together  constitute 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word  Portsmouth.  It  is 
intended  to  build  either  one  or  two  .minor  forts  to  the  east  of 
Crookhorn  ; and  the  fort  already  mentioned  at  Wallington,  to  the 
west  of  Nelson’s  Monument,  is  in  a forward  state.  Thus  there 
will  be  altogether  either  six  or  seven  forts  upon  the  ridge.  It 
seems  that  at  least  two  minor  forts,  which  were  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners,  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  scheme. 
The  ridge,  which  is  steep  on  the  south  side,  slopes  gently  on  the 
north,  so  as  to  facilitate  an  enemy’s  approaches.  If  that  enemy 
set  to  work  midway  between  the  Mill  and  the  Fir  Clump  he  would 
be  1,500  yards  from  any  fort.  We  presume  he  would  break 
ground  at  night  and  run  trenches  up  one  slope  of  the  hill  until  he 
reached  the  top,  and  there  he  would  mount  his  guns.  And  what 
are  we  to  do  then  ? Why,  of  course,  we  must  attack  him  and 
drive  him  off.  So  it  seems  to  come  back  to  this,  that  England  will 
have  to  call  on  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  not  with  purse  only,  but 
in  person. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  freaks  of  the  War 
Department  has  been  played  at  Eastney,  between  Southsea  Castle 
and  Fort  Cumberland.  It  was  considered  desirable  to  build  a 
battery  to  command  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  build,  somewhere  or  other,  barracks  for  the  Marine  Artillery. 
By  the  happy  contrivance  of  building  the  ban'acbs  on  the  sea-shore 
and  placing  a battery  on  each  flank  of  them,  it  is  provided  that  an 
attacking  enemy  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
shot  he  fires  can  possibly  be  thrown  away.  The  barrack  front 
cannot  be  less  than  350  yards  long.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  glazed  windows,  so  that  the  Marine 
Artillerymen  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a sea-view,  and  may  listen 
to  what  the  wild  waves  are  saying  as  they  lie  in  bed,  or  lounge  at 
the  windows  and  smoke  their  pipes.  Somewhat  in  the  rear  are 
quarters  for  the  married  men,  and  there  are  other  detached  build- 
ings replete,  as  the  house-agents  say,  with  every  convenience,  and 
comprising — as  we  think  very  likely — stables  for  the  horse- 
marines.  There  is  a bank  and  ditch  in  front  of  the  barrack,  and 
a high  loop-holed  wall  encloses  all  the  buildings  and  a large 
court-yard.  The  batteries  on  the  flanks  are  complete  forts,  just 
freshly  finished  ofi’  in  the  neatest  possible  style,  with  everything 
about  them  spick-and-span  new.  The  barrack  is  almost  offensively 
smart  outside,  and,  no  doubt,  is  arranged  suitably  to  modern  ideas 
of  what  a soldier  has  a right  to  expect  within.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  explosion  of  half-a-dozen  shells  would  sadly  spoil 
the  beauty  of  this  barrack.  But  perhaps  the  enemy  would  prefer 
not  to  knock  it  down,  but  rather  to  talre  possession  of  it,  and  try 
whether  a few  riflemen  on  the  roof  could  not  bother  the  gunners 
in  the  forts.  After  all,  as  has  been  said  in  comparing  wooden 
ships  with  iron,  you  have  to  live  every  day,  and  may  not 
have  to  fight  once  in  your  life,  and  therefore  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  the  Marine  Artillery  comfortable 
in  a barrack  which  has  forts  close  adjoining  it,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  get  practice  in  gunnery  without  having  to  walk  a 
fatiguing  distance,  which  might  interfei’e  with  the  accuracy  of 
their  aim.  A little  to  the  west  of  Eastney,  extensive  batteries 
are  being  added  to  Southsea  Castle,  while  half  a mile  inland 
building  speculators  are  busy  with  hotels  and  rows  of  houses,  as 
if  they  believed  that  the  invasion  panic  was  aU  fudge,  and  that  no 
gun  would  ever  be  fired  in  anger  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
Looking  at  the  combination  of  barrack  and  forts  at  Eastney,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  the 
building  speculators,  were  persuaded  that  peace  would  be 
eternal. 

The  guns  mounted  at  Eastney  bear  upon  the  sea,  and  the  works 
erected  there  are  only  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  land  defences 
of  Portsmouth  because  they  show  how  little  reason  there  is  to 
hope  that  the  money  which  Parliament  gi’ants  liberally  will  be 
expended  to  the  best  account.  It  is  difficult  to  trust  the  judgment 
of  the  War  Department  with  respect  to  Portsdown  Iffill  when  we 
see  what  they  have  done,  or  suffered  to  be  done,  at  Eastney. 
Mistakes  would  be  of  less  importance  if  we  did  not  do 
everything  in  such  a grand  and  costly  style.  It  may  be 
presumptuous  in  civilians  to  say  that  the  Portsdown  forts, 
if  necessary  at  all,  might  have  been  more  cheaply  executed,  but 
they  really  look  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  built  for 
building’s  sake.  The  only  consolation  is,  that  the  expense 
might  have  been  far  greater.  It  seems  that  we  are  to  be  let 
off  with  six  or  seven  forts,  whereas  the  Commissioners  proposed 
nine ; and  they  might  easily  have  proposed  twelve,  or  have  pro- 
posed to  fortify  the  entire  hill. 


REVIEWS. 


LA  PLURALITfi  DES  MONDES  HABITES.* 

The  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of  life  in  other 
planetary  bodies  than  our  own  earth — or,  in  other  words,  that 
of  the  plurality  of  inhabited  worlds — has  slumbered  in  this  country 
since  its  temporary  revival  ten  years  ago.  By  the  common 
consent,  not  only  of  those  who  were  qualified  by  special  study  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a purely  scientific  subject,  but  also  of 
most  persons  of  ordinary  practical  understanding,  the  question  was 
perceived  to  be  wholly  insoluble  in  fact,  as  well  as  sterile  in  all 
practical  results.  The  utmost  that  could  be  made  out  on  the 
affirmative  side  was  that  there  were  no  physical  conditions  known 
to  belong  to  other  bodies  differently  situated  in  space  from  our 
own  globe,  actually  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  some 
form  or  other  of  life  or  organization.  It  could  be  proved 
that  even  upon  our  own  planet  forms  of  life  exist  under 
varieties  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  or  other  physical  conditions, 
as  extreme  as  any  that  need  be  considered  to  exist  in  other 
members  of  the  solar  gi’oup,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself. 
And  though  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  range  of  life  assignable 
to  human  kind,  or  to  the  other  higher  types  of  organization, 
was  so  wide  in  extent,  it  seemed  arbitrary  to  deny  to  a principle 
so  infinitely  plastic  as  that  of  organic  life  the  power  of 
manifesting  itself  in  types  approaching  to  that  of  man  — 
types,  it  may  be,  a little  lower  than  the  least  developed 
variety  of  his  race,  or,  it  may  be,  transcending,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  highest  form  in  which  humanity  has  displayed 
itself  on  earth.  The  sum  of  the  argument  from  scientific  data 
was  little  more  than  negative.  It  attained,  at  the  most,  to  no 
more  than  a degree  of  probability  resting  upon  analogy,  and 
approving  itself  to  this  or  that  mind  as  the  bias  of  fancy  or  pre- 
possession inclined,  rather  than  as  strict  reasoning  and  the  obser- 
vation of  facts  would  logically  tend. 

The  most  mischievous  result,  however,  of  the  controversy 
became  apparent  when — instead  of  being  treated,  as  it  should  by 
rights  have  been,  as  a question  of  strictly  scientific  investigation — 
it  was  brought  under  the  light  of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  theolo- 
gical speculation.  The  argument  from  final  causes  was  invoked  by 
one  class  of  disputants,  that  from  religious  dogma  or  tradition 
by  another.  But  here  too,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  was  found 
that  either  argument  could  be  turned,  in  different  hands,  to  sup- 
port diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  To  those  who  went  with 
the  eminent  reviver  of  the  dispute,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  a reference  to  the  Divine  design  clearly  evinced  the 
uninhabited  state  of  all  other  worlds  save  our  own,  because  man 
is  intended  to  be  the  exclusive  recipient  of  the  Creator’s  benefi- 
cence. To  those  who  obeyed  the  scientific  teaching  of  More 
Worlds  than  One,  it  as  manifestly  proved  that  the  planets, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  most  remote  sidereal  systems, 
must  be  teeming  with  rational  and  spiritual  beings,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  same  Creator’s  perfections  and  to  render  a reason  for 
their  existence.  A curious  dilemma  was  the  result.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  those  bodies  must  be  inhabited,  because 
they  could  only  have  been  created  for  the  sustenance  of  life ; on 
the  other,  that  they  could  not  be  inhabited,  because  they  could 
only  have  been  created  as  foils  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  earth 
and  pi  man.  If  one  class  were  right,  the  universe  must  be  in- 
habited, because  a void  universe  would  be  useless  and  without  an 
end;  if  the  other,  then  a void  universe  is  necessary  for  the 
exaltation  of  man,  and  of  the  di\ine  dispensations  towards  him. 

In  this  state  of  dead-lock  the  problem  has  since  been  allowed 
to  rest  amongst  ourselves.  It  still,  however,  appears  to  have 
retained  its  charm  for  the  less  matter-of-fact  and  utilitarian  class 
of  minds  among  our  neighbours.  M.  Camille  Flammarion — 
a competent  practical  astronomer,  as  is  shown  by  his  previous 
writings  upon  celestial  subjects,  no  less  than  by  his  official  position 
as  assistant  at  the  Observatory  and  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes — has 
avowed  himself  a passionate  partisan  on  the  side  of  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  arguments  in 
its  behalf.  Not  content  with  the  physical  or  strictly  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject,  he  pursues  it  into  its  bearings 
upon  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge  or  belief.  To  his  fervid 
imagination  it  swells,  as  he  proceeds,  in  proportion  and 
importance,  till  it  becomes  at  length  commensurate  with  philo- 
sophy itself,  and  appears  as  the  basis  for  a new  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  religion.  In  the  original  impression  of  his 
work  he  seems  but  to  have  shadowed  out  the  faint  conception  of 
such  a system.  But  the  germ  has  since  grown  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  the  work  has  been  entirely  re-written.  The  faith  of  the 
world  seems  to  him  to  be  dead  and  bm-ied.  The  relations  of  man  to 
the  imiverse,  to  himself,  to  God,  have  been  shaken  and  overthrown. 
History  is  dried  up,  philosophy  has  no  voice,  religion  expires  in 
enigmas.  The  past  is  exhausted,  the  present  is  chaotic,  the  future, 
save  for  one  ray  of  light,  remains  dim,  unmeaning,  inexplicable. 
What  remains  but  to  open  to  man  new  and  wider  relations,  to 
declare  to  him  his  true  place  in  the  universe,  to  connect  him  with 
other  beings,  other  worlds  than  his  own,  and  encourage  him  with 
the  hope  that  closer  communion  with  those  beings  and  those 
spheres  may  form  his  blissful  and  immortal  lot  ? Man  has  been 
taught  too  long  to  look  upon  himself  as  alone  in  the  world  of 
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consciousness,  to  consider  his  little  specie  of  matter  the  sole  centre 
of  life,  intelligence,  and  will.  The  ant  has  conceived  his  ant-hill  to 
be  the  only  scene  of  activity  in  the  universe.  And  this  isolation 
of  himself  has  naturally  given  birth  to  an  inordinate  and  ridiculous 
conceit.  Man  has  plumed  himself  upon  being  supreme  lord  and 
master  of  creation,  and  has  absurdly  fancied  the  whole  forces  of 
matter  .and  all  the  host  of  heaven  to  be  made  for  his  contemplation 
or  his  use.  It  is  time  for  this  silly  pride  to  be  humbled.  And 
under  the  chastening  hand  of  astronomical  study,  rightly  directed, 
mankind  will  for  the  future  take  a humbler  but  a truer  place 
in  the  order  of  animated  being.  Our  humanity  will  assume  a 
rank,  though  it  be  the  lowest,  among  the  manifold  humanities 
of  space.  One  law  of  belief  will  henceforth  exist  for  all — the 
Religion  of  Science  : — 

■ L.a  certitude  philosophique  de  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes  n’existe  pas  encore, 
parce  qu’on  n’a  pas  dtabli  cette  verite  sur  I’examen  des  faits  astronomiques 
qui  la  demontrent ; et  Ton  a vu,  ces  derniers  temps  encore,  des  ecrivains  en 
renom  hausser  impunement  les  dpaules  en  entendant  parler  des  terres  du 
ciel,  sans  que  Ton  ait  pu  leur  repondre  par  des  faits,  et  les  clouer  au  pied  de 
leurs  ineptes  raisonneinents. 

Quoique  cette  question  paraisse  aux  uns  d’une  haute  portde  philosophique, 
mais  entouree  de  mystferes  impenetrables,  quoiqu’elle  ne  soit  pour  d’autres 
qu’une  fantaisie  de  curiosite  attenante  h la  recherche  vaine  du  grand  inconnu, 
nous  I’avons  toujours  regardde  corame  I’une  des  questions  fondamentales  de 
la  philosophic,  et  du  jour  oil,  presse  par  la  conviction  profonde  qui  etait  en 
nous  ante'rieurement  h toute  dtude  scientiflque,  nous  avons  voulu  I’appro- 
fondir,  la  discuter,  et  essayer  d’en  faire  une  demonstration  extdrieure,  nous 
avons  vu  que  loin  d’etre  inaccessible  aux  recherches  de  I’esprit  humain,  elle 
brillait  devant  lui  dans  une  clarte  limpide.  Bientot  meme  il  devint  evident 
pour  nous  que  cette  doctrine  etait  la  consecration  immediate  de  la  science 
astronomique  ; qu’elle  etait  la  philosophic  de  I’univers,  que  la  vie  et  la  verite 
resplendissaient  en  elle,  et  que  la  grandeur  de  la  creation  et  la  majestd  de 
son  Auteur  n’eclataient  nulle  part  avec  autant  de  lumifere  que  dans  cette 
large  interpretation  de  I’ceuvre  de  la  nature.  Aussi,  reconnaissant  en  elle 
un  des  elements  du  progrfes  intellectuel  de  I’humanitd,  nous  avons  applique 
nos  soins  a son  etude,  et  nous  nous  sommes  propose  de  I’etablir  sur  des 
arguments  solides,  centre  lesquels  les  de'liances  du  doute  on  les  armes  de  la 
negation  ne  puissent  prevaloir. 

The  first  of  tlie  five  books  into  which  the  treatise  of  M.  Flam- 
marion  is  divided  consists  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the  doctrine 
in  question.  In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  learning  he  here  leaves 
behind  all  that  has  been  compiled  upon  the  subject  by  English 
writers.  In  point  of  logical  effect,  however,  it  would  be  vain  to 
attribute  much  strength  to  such  a chain  of  authorities.  It  is 
curious  as  a chapter  in  the  history  of  opinion.  It  forms  a tribute 
to  the  industry  of  the  compiler,  but  it  proves  nothing  more.  A 
catena  quite  as  copious  and  authoritative  might  be  as  readily 
drawn  out  on  the  other  side.  And  in  questions  of  pure  science 
gi’eat  names  go  for  nothing.  A single  fact  of  experiment  or 
observation  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  accumulated  opinions 
and  traditions  of  centuries.  It  is  a matter  of  historic  interest, 
but  nothing  more,  that  the  idea  of  the  moon  and  planets  being 
peopled  was  common  to  the  e.arliest  races  of  India  and  Egypt,  that 
it  entered  into  the  Nirvana  of  the  Aryan  sage,  into  the  Chaldsean  and 
the  Orphic  cosmogonies,  into  the  celestial  symbolism  of  our  Druid 
and  Celtic  forefathers,  and  into  the  half-religious,  half-philosophic 
mythology  of  Greece.  It  was  caught  from  Egypt  by  Thales,  it 
was  handed  on  by  the  whole  Ionic  school  through  Anaxi- 
mander and  Anaximenes,  till  it  reappeared  in  Origen  and 
Descartes.  It  formed  one  of  the  charges  of  heresy  that 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Anaxagoras,  as  it  subsequently  added  to  the 
doom  of  the  unhappy  Giordano  Bruno.  Pythagoras  and  Demo- 
critus, Timseus  of  Locris  and  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Xenophanes 
and  the  Eleatic  school,  were  in  harmony  upon  this  one  point. 
Petronius  of  Himera  wrote  a book  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  number  of  inhabited  worlds  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three — an  ide.a,  says  Plutarch,  which,  from  a mysterious  old  sage, 
had  spread  for  centuries  as  fiir  as  the  Indian  seas.  This  mystical 
number  was  made  out  by  viewing  the  universe  as  a triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  were  formed  by  sixty  worlds,  having  each  angle 
further  marked  by  a single  world.  Whctlier,  however,  we  trace 
the  development  of  the  idea  through  all  the  oscillations  of 
opinion  in  the  classical  or  medimval  ages,  in  Lucretius  or 
anti-Lucretius,  in  Nicolas  of  Cusa  or  in  Montaigne,  in  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Huyghens,  or  Fontenelle,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
value  of  their  testimony  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  considerations 
on  which  it  rests.  In  a scientific  point  of  view  it  is  no 
more  to  be  quoted  than  it  might  be  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  or  of  ghosts.  It  is  to  the  second  or  physical  por- 
tion of  M.  Flammarion’s  work  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  real 
grounds  of  his  conviction.  It  is  in  this,  however,  that  we  feel 
more  and  more  the  vague  and  hypothetical  nature  of  the  problem. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  enunciate  with  somewhat  more 
fulness  of  detail  those  physical  conditions  which  Herschel,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  others  have  laid  down,  as  limiting  the  pos- 
sibilities of  life  elsewhere.  On  the  relations  of  sense  and  other 
bodily  functions  to  heat  and  light,  or  those  of  muscular  force, 
stature,  and  action  to  terrestrial  and  solar  gravity,  nothing  new 
is  here  said,  or  apparently  can  be  said.  A complete  and  highly 
graphic  popular  description  is  indeed  given  of  the  solar  system, 
and  of  its  constituent  orbs — of  the  distance,  size,  weight,  and  density 
of  each,  together  with  the  calculated  ratio  of  heat  and  light  which 
each  of  the  planetary  bodies  derives  from  the  sun.  And  there  is 
little  need  of  the  author’s  impassioned  rhetoric  to  enhance  the 
testimony  borne  by  these  elementary  facts  of  science  to  the 
vastness,  the  harmony,  or  the  majesty  of  creation.  But  they  leave 
the  real  point  of  the  inquiry  exactly  where  it  was.  The  method 
of  final  causes  is  next  appealed  to.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  beauty,  the  splendour,  the  utility  of  this  infinite  system 


were  designed  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  but  by  the  scanty 
inhabitants  of  one  miserable  little  corner  of  the  whole  ? Francceur, 
by  way  of  giving  us  an  original  idea  of  the  earth’s  mass,  calculates 
that  to  set  in  motion  such  a globe  at  the  surface  of  our  .planet 
would  require  ten  thousand  million  teams  of  ten  thousand  million 
horses  each.  To  start  the  sun,  declares  M.  Flammarion,  not  less 
than  3,550,000  milliards  of  such  teams  would  sufllce,  And  is  the 
giant  to  exist  for  the  service  and  accommodation  of  the  mite  ? 

It  is  when  he  passes  from  the  physical  or  physiological  to  the 
moral  and  the  theological  point  of  view  that  the  writer  is  able  to 
soar  to  the  height  of  his  argument.  His  method  seems  to  be  mainly 
that  of  assuming  the  universal  diffusion  of  life  throughout  creation, 
and  of  leaving  to  the  gainsayer  the  task  of  establishing  the  right 
of  the  earth  to  a monopoly.  Why  should  ours  be  the  privileged 
world  ? So  far  from  being  the  best  in  a moral  sense,  it  is 
absolutely  bad,  and  would  be  known  for  such  but  for  the  inveterate 
optimism  of  its  rulers,  especially  its  philosophers  and  priests. 
The  fallacy  with  which  M.  Flammarion  has  no  patience  is,  that 
whatever  exists  here  is  intrinsically  good  and  right.  In  face  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  world  every  candid  man  must  be  a pessimist. 
The  wolf  is  for  ever  preying  upon  the  innocent  sheep.  Brutal 
force  weighs  down  yirtuous  weakness.  Dark  passions  dominate 
here,  base  intrigues  bear  rule  there.  As  in  the  days  of  Brutus, 
good  men  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Before  the  Supreme, 
indeed,  all  is  optimism.  Viewed  as  a whole.  His  works  are  all 
good,  all  holy,  all  beneficent.  But  where  is  this  His  rule 
carried  out  in  fact  ? Not  on  the  earth,  we  have  seen.  There 
must  then  be  farther  and  superior  spheres  of  life  and  action  ; 
and  the  plurality  of  worlds  is  a necessary  truth  in  a 
philosophic^  sense,  and  demanded  by  justice  in  a moral  sense. 
Many  writers  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  probable  stature, 
strength,  and  configuration  of  our  fellow-beings  in  other  spheres. 
Christian  Wolff  long  ago  fixed  the  height  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter  at  forty  feet  eight  inches.  The  Fouridrists  have  mcffe 
recently  imagined  a kind  of  celestial  hierarchy  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive groups  rise  one  above  another,  in  analogy  with  those  of  the 
lower  universe,  into  what  M.  Renaud  has  termed  binivers,  trinivers, 
quatrinivers,  See.  The  planets  themselves  have  souls,  and  die  out, 
as  ours  will  do,  to  give  place  to  newer  forms  of  planetary  life. 
Swedenborg,  everybody  knows,  grew  so  familiar  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  planets  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing his  leisure  moments  of  spiritual  exstasy,  that  he  has  left  us 
little  to  find  out  touching  the  moral  and  other  characteristics 
of  our  brethren  in  those  abodes.  The  feelings  with  which 
we,  in  turn,  inspire  those  remote  relations  of  ours — ^the  lively 
warmth  of  Venus,  the  dignified  calm  of  Jupiter,  the  sardonic  cold- 
ness of  Saturn — are  not  less  matters  of  fact  and  veracity.  Science, 
thus  interpreted,  points  to  a place  for  our  souls  among  those  radiant 
spheres.  Transported  among  new  conditions  of  existence,  they  may 
contract  or  put  forth  powers  akin  to  those  of  the  happier  beings 
whose  lot  has  been  already  cast  there.  And,  as  to  what  that  lot  may 
be,  it  makes  the  mouth  water  to  listen  to  M.  Flammarion  lecturing- 
us.  In  an  atmosphere  no  longer  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote,  what 
ills  of  climate  may  not  be  spared  those  fortimate  denizens  ? Th& 
whole  pulmonary  apparatus  is  doubtless  modified,  and  with 
it  the  whole  system  of  organic  functions.  Instead  of  the 
gross  and  clumsy  plan  of  keeping  up  the  bodily  growth  and 
warmth  by  food,  liquid  and  solid — the  degrading  expedient  of 
borrowing  for  that  end  the  debris  of  other  beings,  and,  worst  of 
all,  that  of  killing  and  devouring  those  endowed  with  life — there 
may  be  a system  of  “nourishing  atmospheres,”  composed  of 
elements  nutritious  in  themselves,  and  capable  of  assimilation  by 
organs  of  corresponding  ethereal  texture.  In  the  general  repeal 
of  laws  which  belong  to  man’s  inferior  state,  that  of  “ labour  ” may 
come  in  for  the  earliest  abolition,  and  with  it  go  all  those  vulgar 
cares,  appetites,  and  ambitions  to  which  so  much  of  the  misery 
and  ennui  of  terrestrial  life  are  due.  Vice  will  never  have  arisen. 
The  origin  of  evil  'srill  offer  no  point  for  philosophers  to  wrangle 
over,  for  evil  itself  will  never  have  stepped  in.  Another  “ lav^  ” 
abrogated,  or  rather  never  set  in  force,  will  be  that  of  “death.” 
War  and  violence,  excess  and  decay,  being  unknown  in  those 
happy  regions,  the  idea  of  dying  will  be  out  of  the  question. 
Peace  and  right  will  reign  undisturbed.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
intellect  vrill  partake  the  purity  and  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
natm’e.  The  tedious  and  cumbrous  processes  of  experiment  and 
observation  will  be  replaced  by  a direct  and  transcendental  vision 
of  truth.  It  seems  as  if  the  limits  of  logic  itself  will  be  struck  off 
as  fetters  from  the  spirit.  The  old  problems  insoluble  here  will 
seem  perfectly  contemptible.  The  circle  will  have  been  squared 
there  long  ago,  and  philosophers’  stones  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
roadside.  The  elixir  of  life  indeed  will  be  unknown,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  will  be  superfluous.  Art  and  science  will  enter 
upon  new  phases.  Numeration  will  proceed  by  such  novel  and 
unprecedented  processes  that  we  tremble  to  pronounce  what  two 
and  two  may  be  expected  to  make  in  M.  Flammarion’s  developed 
universe.  A new  M.  Consin,  moreover,  wifi,  be  required  to  make 
the  analysis  of  the  altered  metaphysics  du  Beau,  du  Vrai  et 
du  Bien. 

But  we  are  dazzled  and  lose  breath  as  we  attempt  to  follow 
M.  Flammarion  in  his  flight  through  space.  It  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  science.  Chained  to  our  native  earth,  which  to 
his  aspiring  gaze,  filled  with  the  glories  of  other  worlds,  seems 
so  imperfect  and  contemptible — un  monde  informe,  (jrossier,  chetif 
miserable  et  imparfait — we  are  conscious  of  our  inability  to  soar 
to  those  heights  of  ethereal  speculation.  We  can  but  stand 
by  in  respectful  silence  while  he  discourses  to  us  of  things  that 
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meet  his  inspired  sip:ht  in  the  third  heaven,  and  listen  -with 
■wonder  and  awe  to  the  rapture  with  which  he  proclaims,  in 
such  reasoning,  his  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  his  hypothesis, 
and  invites  us  to  look  up  with  him,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  twinkling 
faces  of  the  stars  as  to  the  abodes  of  a humanity  akin  to,  while 
surpassing,  our  own — Saltwns  / mes  freres,  sciluons  tons ; ce  sotxt  les 
Ilumanitds  nos  sosws  qui  vassent ! 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DESPATCHES  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL  THE 
DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.* 

( Second  Notice.) 

Every  reader  of  history  will  look  with  special  interest  through 
this  volume  for  any  fresh  gleam  of  light  that  it  may  throw 
upon  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  It  was  the  belief,  or  the  cry, 
of  many  persons  in  England  at  the  time  (and  the  impression  has 
even  yet  not  died  out  altogether),  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
acted  ungenerously,  or  at  least  with  a cold  hard-heartedness,  in 
not  interfering  with  the  trial  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence. 
It  has  been  maintained  that,  in  the  position  which  he  then  occu- 
pied as  commander-in-chief  in  France  for  the  allied  Powers  which 
had  replaced  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne,  his  influence, 
publicly  exerted,  would  most  probably  have  sufficed  to  save  Ney’s 
life.  It  was  said  that  Ney  was  protected  by  the  1 2th  article  of 
the  Capitulation  of  Paris,  which  the  Prince  d’Eckmiihl,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army,  had  concluded  with  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher,  and  in  virtue  of  which  Louis  XVIII.  had 
entered  his  capital  peaceably.  On  this  ground  it  was  urged  that  the 
Duke  was  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  interfere,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  full  performance  of  the  stipulations  of  a convention  of  which 
the  French  King  had  enjoyed  the  benefit,  and  to  which,  in  entering 
Paris,  he  had  implicitly  acceded.  The  Duke  did  not  consider  that 
the  capitulation  gave  him  a legal  ground  for  interfering  with  the 
trial,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Four  Allied  Powers  coincided  in 
his  opinion.  Ney  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers,  condemned,  and  shot  without  mercy ; and  it 
was  even  alleged  that  Wellington’s  silence  made  him  in  some 
degree  a party  to  what  was  characterized  by  his  detractors  as  a kind 
of  judicial  murder.  A Biitish  officer  on  the  staff  of  Wellington’s 
army  was  “ one  of  the  most  noisy  persons  in  the  clamour  respect- 
ing this  affair,”  of  whom  the  Duke  concisely  remarks,  in  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst : — 

I should  not  have  thought  it  expedient  to  employ  an  officer  confidentially 
•with  a foreign  corps,  who  accused  me  of  allowing  Marshal  Ney  to  be  mur- 
dered because  I could  not  beat  him  in  the  field.  My  o'wn  opinion  is  that  it 
is  best  that should  not  be  on  the  staff  of  this  army. 

In  another  despatch  he  somewhere  considers  the  propriety  of 
prosecuting  the  author  of  so  flagrant  a libel,  which  appears  to  have 
disturbed  even  his  stoical  equanimity.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
■wrong  in  his  refusal  to  interfere  on  Ney’s  behalf,  no  sane  person 
would  now  dream  of  suggesting  that  Wellington’s  judgment  in  the 
case  was  guided  by  any  other  than  the  most  purely  impersonal 
considerations  of  public  duty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  execution  of  Ney  was  an  utterly 
needless  and  impolitic  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government.  A wiser  and  more  far-sighted  clemency  would  have 
treated  the  conscious  treason  of  “the  bravest  of  the  brave”  as 
Victor  Emmanuel  treated  the  unconscious  treason  of  Garibaldi  after 
Aspromonte.  The  boast  that  he  would  bring  back  the  monster 
Bonaparte  in  a cage,  and  the  carrying  over  to  Bonaparte,  or  going 
over  with,  the  very  army  which  Ney  had  led  forth  to  arrest  him, 
should  have  been  alike  forgotten,  even  though  Ney’s  defection 
was  only  second  in  time  and  importance  to  that  of  Labedoym-e. 
But  the  returned  Royalists  of  1815  were  incapable  of  sounding 
the  depth  to  which  the  mixed  but  glorious  memories  of  the 
Empire  had  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  French  people.  They 
were  anxious  to  “ place  a wall  of  brass  ” (in  the  flue  lan- 
guage of  the  French  political  science  of  the  time)  between  the 
future  and  the  past,  and  to  commence  a new  era  of  history  to 
which  the  period  since  1793  should  be  a blank.  They  thought 
themselves  the  nation,  and  they  ■wished  to  show  themselves  strong 
enough  to  punish  severely  those  who  had  been  most  conspicuously 
instrumental  in  bringing  upon  France  the  campaign  of  Waterloo. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  the  wisest  course  for  the 
interests^  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  securing  for  his  government 
the  services  of  Fouchg,  who,  regicide  and  renegade  though  he 
might  be,  was  the  man  of  the  time  most  capable  of  maintaining 
and  consolidating  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the 
Court  party  felt  it  possible,  they,  in  Lord  Castlereagh’s  words, 
“ ran  at  Fouch6,”  to  whom,  next  after  Providence  and  Waterloo, 
they  owed  their  return  to  power.  If  Wellington  had  been 
able  publicly  to  demand  a reprieve  for  Ney,  the  French  Court 
would  either  have  made  a parade  to  the  nation  of  its  self-sufficient 
power  to  reject  the  policy  of  a clemency  which  foreigners  wished 
to  impose,  or  it  would  have  shown  its  weakness  by  casting  all  the 
responsibility  of  such  a policy  at  the  door  of  the  foreign  dictator, 
who  would  not  allow  the  native  Government  to  govern  strongly. 
A Napier  in  Wellington’s  place  might  probably  have  followed  the 
instincts  of  his  strong  sympathy  for  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the 
soldier  whose  life  was  in  question,  and  accepted  all  the  ulterior 
responsibilities  of  pressing  his  advice,  for  the  sake  of  the  imme- 
diate object.  Wellington  was  by  nature  less  forbearing  towards  a 
man  who  could  yield  to  a dazzling  impulse  so  far  as  to  commit 
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an  unquestionable  treason,  and  was  more  singly  bent  upon  the 
furtherance  of  the  task  which  lay  before  him — the  consolidation 
of  a conservative  and  self-govemiug  France  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  He  would  not  ^o  out  of  his  way  to  relieve  others  of  the 
burden  of  a decision  which  properly  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to 
himself  j nor  would  he  make  any  open  move  thiit  miglit  tend  to 
convict  the  French  Government  in  the  eyes  of  its  subjects 
of  weakness  or  incapacity.  If  Louis  XVIII.  or  his  Ministers 
cared  to  know  the  Duke’s  private  opinion  on  the  subject, 
they  had  every  opportunity,  if,  as  is  recorded  by  both  Alison  and 
Greig,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  freely  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
A letter  to  Lord  Granville,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s 
trial  in  the  following  year,  proves  that  the  Duke  remained  strongly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  French  King  was  quite  morally 
competent  to  notice  and  punish  Ney’s  treason ; but  this  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  Greig  and  Alison 
as  to  his  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  trial.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Convention  of  Paris,  concluded  by  the  allied  commanders  as  a 
military  measure,  did  not  in  any  wise  legally  bind  any  Government 
subsequently  established  to  take  no  measures  against  those  who 
were  protected  by  its  provisions  as  against  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention ; though  it  was  equally  ungenerous  and  foolish  to  pursue 
to  the  death  those  who  might  easily  have  escaped  into  exile  if  they 
had  not  relied  upon  its  protection.  The  present  volume  of 
Despatches  discloses  an  additional  reason  why  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  could  make  no  public  move  on  Ney’s  behalf,  in  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  English  Government  that  a display  of 
power  and  severity  was  needed  to  provide  against  another  revolu- 
tion in  France.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1815,  Lord  Liverpool 
writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  as  the  well-considered  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet : — 

A severe  example  made  of  the  conspirators  ■(vho  brought  back  Bonaparte 
could  alone  have  any  effect  in  counteracting  these  dangers ; but  this  is  not 
now  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  ■B'ould  have  been  very  difficult,  considering 
the  share  in  the  government  which  the  King  has  been  obliged  to  assign  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  party. 

Again,  in  August,  Lord  Liverpool  ■writes  thus  to  Canning  at 
Lisbon : — 

It  [the  appointment  of  Fouchd]  has  certainly,  for  the  time,  paralysed  the 
Jacobin  party  ; and  as  all  idea  of  gaining  the  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
entirely  hopeless,  this  was  an  object  of  no  small  importance  ; at  the  same 
time,  one  never  can  feel  that  the  King  is  secure  upon  his  throne  till  he  has 
dared  to  spill  traitors’  blood.  It  is  not  that  many  examples  would  be 
necessary ; but  the  daring  to  make  a few  will  alone  manifest  any  strength 
in  the  Government.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that,  after  the  sanguinary 
scenes  which  we  recollect  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  all 
parties  appear  now  to  have  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  executions.  This 
arises  not  from  mercy,  but  from  fear.  Every  government  that  has  been 
recently  established  in  France  has  felt  its  own  situation  so  weak  and 
uncertain,  that  the  persons  composing  it  have  not  ventured  to  make  examples 
of  their  enemies  for  fear  of  retaliation. 

These  extracts  do  not  increase  one’s  admiration  for  Lord  Liver- 
pool; but  they  tend  materially  to  prove  how  little  power 
Wellington  could  ever  have  had'  of  making  a public  application 
for  mercy,  in  deflance  of  the  strong  opinions  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment. A private  letter  of  the  24th  of  November  from  Lord 
Liverpool  to  Lord  Holland,  touching  the  presentation  of  Madame 
Ney’s  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  shows  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  at  that  time  inflexibly  content  that  the  principles 
dogmatically  enunciated  in  the  above  Despatches  should  be  carried 
out  on  the  person  of  Marshal  Ney.  The  discipline  of  Wellington’s 
mind"  obliged  him  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  leave  poor  Ney 
to  pay  the  stake  of  the  losing  game  which  he  had  played  not 
wisely  or  well. 

The  critique  of  the  “Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1815-16,”  con- 
tained in  a letter  to  Baron  Vitrolles,  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
straightforward  common-sense  which  characterizes  the  Duke’s 
writings.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  a thoroughly  English  and 
statesmanlike  dislike  to  the  fashion  of  piling  up  a large  heap  of 
vague  general  principles  upon  which  to  found  political  action,  and 
tying  down  a Parliament  to  the  strict  logical  consequences  of  a 
needless  declaration  of  contradictory  “ great  truths  ” wrapped  up  in 
metaphorical  language.  What  is  meant,  he  asks,  by  “ placing  a 
wall  of  brass  between  the  past  and  the  futiu-e  ” ? After  twenty- 
five  years  of  misfortune,  the  King  has  returned  to  govern  his 
country.  That  country  is  France ; and  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Government  to  place  a wall  of  brass  between  the  past  and  the 
future  of  France.  The  thing  cannot  be  done,  either  in  foreign  or 
home  politics,  any  more  than  in  the  relations  of  individuals. 
What,  again,  is  meant  by  respecting  “ interests  created  by  the 
iwolution,”  “qui  sont  finis,”  but  rejecting  for  the  future  the 
principles  which  have  created  them  F The  words  either  mean 
nothing,  or  are  in  contradiction  to  the  Charter  and  the  Royal 
promises.  And  so  on,  through  the  whole  instrument,  the 
businesslike  statesman  ruthlessly  tears  to  pieces  the  pseudo-philo- 
sophic generalities  of  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  French  Royalist 
Chamber. 

The  object  of  Wellington’s  work  or  writing  is  always  a practical 
result.  His  reviewals  of  the  findings  of  courts-martial,  his  obser- 
vations on  the  faults  of  the  British  cavalry,  his  strong  pressure 
on  the  war  authorities  at  home  for  the  formation  and  maintenance 
in  tune  of  peace  of  a military  waggon-train,  which,  if  extemporized 
in  time  of  war,  was  sure  to  be  a failure  and  a disgrace  to  the 
service,  always  show  a thorough  appreciation  of  the  details  re- 
quired to  attain  a clearly  understood  end.  About  his  own  cam- 
paigns he  is  anxious  that  no  false  accounts  should  pass  cun’ent  as 
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history,  but  singularly  careless  that  every  detail  of  the  ti'uth 
should  be  known.  He  is  quite  content  that  the  results  should 
speak  for  themselves.  The  extension  of  this  feeling  to  the  deeds 
of  his  army,  as  well  as  his  own,  has  tended  to  give  him  the  repu- 
tation of  indifference  to  the  procuring  for  his  soldiers  the  deco- 
rations they  had  so  well  earned.  A letter  to  Lord  Niddry, 
published  in  this  volume,  shows  very  clearly  the  working  of 
Wellington’s  mind  on  the  topic  of  military  decorations  in  general, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  likely  to  seem  to  err  on  the 
side  of  niggardliness  rather  than  extravagance  in  rewarding 
bravery  ■with  outward  tokens  of  distinction : — 

My  dear  Lord, — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  and  regarding  the 
desire  of  the  gand  Eegiment  to  'wear  the  word  “ Arriverete  ” in  their 
colours,  &c.  to  which  I have  no  objection  ; and  I will  apply  for  this  distinc- 
tion, if,  after  this  explanation,  they  should  still  desire  it. 

Arriverete  is  a village  on  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  at  which  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge.  We  had  passed  the  river  at  other  points  ; but  our  commu- 
nication across  it  was  difficult,  and  the  enemy  was  in  such  force  at  Sauve- 
terre,  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  could  not  venture  to  move  along  it ; 
and  I -wished  to  get  possession  of  the  bridge  before  the  enemy  could  destroy 
it.  The  pand  forded  the  river,  and  attacked  and  took  the  ■village  against 
very  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  most  gallant  style,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  always  performed  every  service  on  which  they  have 
been  emploj'ed ; but  without  much  loss.  There  the  affair  ended.  We 
were  not  prepared  at  that  time  to  do  more ; and  we  held  the  -village  as 
a tete  de  pont  till  our  means  were  in  readiness  for  our  farther  operations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  troops  behaved  as  gallantly  in  this  affair  as 
they  could  in  any  of  greater  importance  ; but  the  result  was  not  of  that  con- 
sequence to  the  Tilterior  operations  of  the  army  to  have  rendered  it  notorious 
to  the  army  at  large  ; and  although  I reported  it  as  I ought,  I know  that 
there  are  many  belonging  to  the  army,  some  even  who  were  present,  who 
have  no  recollection  of  the  name  of  the  place  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
action,  and  some  not  even  of  the  action  itself. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  beneath  the  reputation  of  the  pand  to  have  to 
explain  for  what  cause  the  name  of  a particular  place  has  been  inscribed  on 
their  colours ; and,  notwithstanding  that  on  no  occasion  could  they  or  any 
other  troops  behave  better  than  they  did  upon  that,  I acknowledge  that  I 
am  anxious  they  should  not  press  this  request.  But  if,  after  this  explana- 
tion, they  continue  to  wish  it,  I will  take  cai-e  that  it  shall  be  granted.  I 
hope  your  health  is  quite  re-established.  Believe  me,  &c. 

Wellingtox. 

If  the  92nd  Regiment  -was  -wise,  it  acquiesced  gracefully  in  tbe 
measure  of  distinction  given  to  Arriverete  by  the  Duke’s  letter. 
Some  of  tbe  regimental  records  of  our  service  are  most  interesting 
reading;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  a good  many  young 
officers,  now  serving  in  regiments  wbich  represent  tbe  old  Holland 
brigade,  would  be  ratber  puzzled  to  explain  for  wbat  cause  tbe 
name  of  Rimenaunt  or  of  any  other  particular  place  bas  been 
inscribed  in  tbeir  colours. 

There  are  many  valuable  papers  in  this  volume  besides  the 
Duke’s  own  Despatches.  It  is  curious  to  learn  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  bow  much  extra  satisfaction  it  afforded  to  tbe  singular 
mind  of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  to  have  signed  tbe  treaty  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  in,  “ as  be  believed,  tbe  most  irreligious  capital  in 
Europe.”  Tbe  note  by  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  of  bis  interview 
with  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena  is  an  interesting  document ; and  so 
is  a letter  from  Foucbe  to  Napoleon,  written  in  April  1814,  dis- 
suading him  from  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  isle  of  Elba, 
and  urging  him  to  a course  “ plus  glorieux  et  plus  consolant  pour 
vous”  — to  live  as  a simple  citizen  in  tbe  United  States  of 
America : — 

Lh  vous  recommencerez  votre  existence  au  milieu  de  ces  peuples  assez 
neufe  encore.  Ils  sauront  admirer  votre  gfeie  sans  le  craindre.  Vous  y 
serez  sous  la  protection  de  ces  lois  egales  et  inviolables  pour  tout  ce  qui 
respire  dans  la  patrie  de  Franklin,  de  Washington,  et  de  Jefferson.  Vous 
prouverez  k ces  peuples  que  si  vous  a-viez  recju  la  naissance  au  milieu  d’eux, 
vous  auriez  senti,  pensd,  et  vote  comme  eux  : que  vous  auriez  prdferd  leurs 
vertus  et  leurs  libertes  It  toutes  les  dominations  de  la  terre. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Otranto  must  have  gauged  bis  old  master’s  mood 
after  tbe  despondency  of  Eontainebleau  incorrectly,  if  be  really 
hoped  to  persuade  him  to  such  a course ; but  tbe  advice  shows  a 
great  deal  of  tbe  strong  worldly  sense  and  political  forethought 
which  made  Wellington  value  tbe  services  of  Foucbd  for  tbe 
accomplishment  of  tbe  restoration  of  France  and  Europe  to  a 
sound  tranquillity. 

In  reading  this  volume,  it  is  easy  to  find  many  reasons  why  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  disinclination  to  offend  individual  feelings  or 
interests  that  were  still  alive  in  1838  should  have  then  postponed 
its  appearance  as  tbe  natural  sequel  of  tbe  despatches  edited  by 
Colonel  Gurwood.  Since  then,  personages,  dynasties,  and  relations 
of  States  have  gone  to  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  whole  subject-matter 
of  tbe  book  belongs  to  tbe  area  of  past  history.  Tbe  tune  bas 
come  when  no  private  feelings  can  any  longer  interfere  with  tbe 
publication  of  the  whole  truth,  and  tbe  present  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  acted  judiciously  in  giving  this  collection  of  bis  father’s  papers 
to  tbe  world.  In  illustrating  as  fully  as  possible  that  father’s 
character,  be  may  well  have  tbe  proud  satisfaction  of  feeling, 
that 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light. 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 


A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY.* 

CAPTAIN  BURTON’S  peculiarities  as  a narrator  are  now 
tolerably  well  known,  and  everybody  who  takes  up  bis  book 
is_  sufficiently  aware  beforehand  bow  many  literary  eccentricities 
will  be  foimd  to  offend  or  amuse  him.  These  peculiarities  are 
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certainly  not  less  conspicuous  than  usual  in  tbe  present  work.  A 
haughty  and  undisguised  contempt  for  other  travellers,  an  equally 
undisguised  confidence  in  himself,  and  a detestation  of  most  things 
which  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  generally  approves — all  this  gves  a 
tone  to  Captain  Burton’s  writing  which  is  at  least  striking  and 
uncommon.  He  wastes  no  time  in  paying  compliments,  be  leaves 
nothing  out  because  it  may  ratber  hurt  common  notions  of 
decorum,  and  be  laudably  refuses  to  conciliate  tbe  British  public 
by  any  eulogy  on  tbe  operations  of  “missioners.”  Tbe  plainness 
of  speech  with  which  be  talks  of  various  matters  which  are  for 
tbe  most  part  passed  over  by  travellers  either  in  discreet  silence 
or  else  treated  with  mincing  periphrases,  is  sometimes  a 
little  startling;  but  in  this  and  in  some  of  bis  other  oddities. 
Captain  Burton  is,  in  a way,  manly  and  straightforward.  Tbe  only 
virtue  of  a writer  of  travels  is  to  tell  tbe  truth  accurately  and 
fully,  and  the  author’s  very  offences  against  good  taste  are  such  as  to 
inspire  tbe  fullest  confidence  in  tbe  trustworthiness  of  bis  state- 
ments. He  evidently  tells  wbat  be  thinks  to  be  tbe  truth,  if  be 
does  not  exactly  shame  tbe  devil ; and  it  is  so  much  tbe  fashion 
among  travellers  to  doctor  tbeir  boobs,  as  tbe  -wine-merchant 
doctors  sherry,  with  an  eye  to  tbe  English  market,  that  we  may 
readily  overlook  occasional  coarseness  and  very  frequent  unamia- 
bility and  intolerance. 

The  interest  which  bas  always  been  taken  in  everything  con- 
nected with  Dahomey  bas,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  been 
much  greater  than  Dahomey  really  deserves.  Principally,  no 
doubt,  this  interest  was  excited  by  the  rumours  which  reached 
Europe  from  time  to  time  of  appalling  massacres  and  ghastly 
sacrifices.  People  could  not  but  feel  the  keenest  curiosity 
about  a country  whose  monarch  was  reported  to  divert  himself  by 
paddling  a canoe  in  the  blood  of  two  thousand  of  his  subjects,  or 
stamping  frantically  about  among  their  putrescent  carcases. 
The  horrible  mysteries  of  slave-hunting,  the  strange  stories  of 
female  warriors,  the  abominations  of  their  warfare,  and  the  alleged 
vastness  of  the  Dahoman  empire,  combined  to  make  Dahomey  more 
familiarly  talked  about  than  any  other  part  at  least  of  Western 
Africa.  The  two  volumes  published  in  1851  by  Commander 
Forbes,  containing  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  Dahoman 
Court  two  years  previously,  were  rather  calculated  to  heighten  this 
interest  than  to  diminish  it,  though  correcting  some  of  the  delusive 
notions  formerly  entertained  about  the  terrific  amount  of  annual 
bloodshed.  Some  neatly-coloured  though  poor  illustrations,  an 
easily-flowing  style,  a few  proper  ejaculations,  and  a general  lite- 
rary trimness,  made  his  book  sufficiently  pleasant  reading,  but  also 
served  to  give  one  the  idea  that  things  in  Dahomey  were  as  com- 
pact and  well-ordered  as  the  book,  and  as  bright  and  gay  as  its 
chromo-lithographs.  It  was  reserved  for  Captain  Burton’s  blunt 
style,  and  careful  and  minute  observation,  to  put  clearly  before  us 
the  pitiful  meanness,  the  pueiility,  and  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
Dahoman  savages.  In  the  poet’s  raptures  about  the  freedom  of 
the  eagle’s  eyrie  we  forget  that  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a fool 
depository  of  bleached  bones  or  mangled  carcases ; and  in  the  same 
way.  Commander  Forbes’  good  language,  and  frequent  use  of  such 
general  terms  as  ferocity,  atrocities,  deplorable  barbarism,  conveyed 
a very  faint  notion  of  the  stench,  filth,  shabbiness,  din,  and  loath- 
some discomfort  which  are  revealed  by  the  more  recent  traveller. 
The  force  with  which  all  this  is  brought  out  in  Captain  Burton’s 
book  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  slight  itera- 
tion, which,  though  now  and  then  rather  wearisome,  is  perhaps 
the  only  way  of  enabling  us  to  realize  the  naked  truth.  Though 
in  one  respect  Captain  Burton,  by  sho-wing  that  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  human  beings  annually  put  to  death  is  an 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  has  effected  a sort  of  rehabili- 
tation of  Dahomey,  in  another  he  has  diminished  its  European 
repute  by  pointing  out  its  present  imimportance  and  approaching 
decay.  The  older  travellers  represented  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey 
as  of  enormous  extent;  and  Commander  Forbes,  though  admitting 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  accurate  measure, 
asserts  that  the  actual  extent  may  “ -with  safety  be  taken  at  about 
1 80  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  200  from  the  sea-coast  at 
Whydah  to  its  most  northward  boundary,”  thus  giving  a total 
area  of  36,000  square  miles.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  truth  thirteen  years  ago,  but  at 
the  present  time,  as  Captain  Burton  very  positively  asserts,  we 
must  reduce  the  area  to  4,000  square  miles,  or  to  just  one-ninth 
of  Commander  Forbes’  estimate.  In  population,  in  the  same  way, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  similar  exaggeration  has  been  perpe- 
trated. A French  traveller  fixed  the  number  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Dahoman  King  at  900,000,  Commander  Forbes  at  200,000. 
Commodore  Wilmot,  whose  visit  to  the  father  of  the  present  King 
in  1 862-3  was  the  occasion  of  Captain  Burton’s  mission,  puts  it  at 
the  slightly  lower  figure  of  1 80,000 ; while  Captain  Burton  would 
even  say  150,000,  confessing,  however,  that  all  the  numbers  are 
mere  guess-work.  It  is  perhaps  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  180,000  and  100,000.  Consider- 
ing that  the  country  could  support  three  times  as  large  a 
population,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  commerce  in  produce, 
the  cultivation  is  obviously  of  the  scantiest  descriptioii.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  easily  explained.  The  female  troops  are  variously 
calculated  at  10,000,  5,000,  and  by  Captain  Burton  at  2,500,  and 
they  contribute  no  increase  to  the  King’s  Subjects.  In  a country 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  female  had  made  less 
progi-ess,  these  women  would  represent  7,500  children.  In  the 
second  place,  Dahomey  is  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  and  con- 
stant warfare  both  employs  and  annihilates  large  numbers  of  men 
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■who  would  otherwise  he  forced  to  do  at  least  a certain  amount  of 
work.  So  long  as  these  two  checks  — one  preventive,  and  the  other 
positive  — are  actively  at  work,  the  disproportion  between 
the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  nuniber  of  dwellers 
on  it  will  go  on  widening,  until  at  length  the  whole  Dahoman 
power  will  dwindle  away.  Since  Captain  Burton’s  visit,  it  has 
received  a severe  blow  by  the  rout  of  Gelele  and  his  followers  in 
their  long-threatened  attack  upon  Abeokuta — a blow  from  which 
it  will  take  them  many  years  to  recover,  “ and  before  that  time,” 
says  the  author,  “ I hope  to  see  Dahomo  level  with  the  ground.” 
But  though  we  may  no  longer  regard  the  King  of  Dahomey  as 
a terrible  potentate,  ruling  over  boundless  regions  and  a com- 
paratively enormous  people  with  undisputed  sway,  there  remain, 
even.in  a petty  and  decaying  territory,  abundant  points  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  civilized  European.  The  practice  of  employing 
female  troops,  or  “ fighteresses,”  as  Captain  Burton  absurdly  calls 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Dahoman  peculiarities.  A 
closer  inspection  of  them  than  has  been  permitted  by  more  senti- 
mental writers  expels  with  rude  promptitude  any  idea  which  the 
reader  may  have  had  of  Amazons  as  a troop  of  brave,  resolute, 
and  comely  virgins.  Their  chastity  is  far  from  unimpeachable, 
and  in  appearance  they  are  a pack  of  “ old,  ugly,  and  square-built 
frows,”  who  “ trudge  grumpily  along  with  the  face  of  a cook  after 
much  nagging.”  If  the  hideous  creature  in  Captain  Burton’s 
frontispiece  is  an  impartial  representation  of  the  average  of  Amazon 
comeliness,  his  written  account  is  no  calumny  j but  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  Commander  Forbes’  book  there  is  a picture  of  an 
Amazon  who  would  be  distinctly  attractive  but  for  a dripping  head 
which  she  carries  in  her  left  hand.  They  affect  a Zouave  swagger,  but 
in  spite  of  this  they  cannot  disguise  the  mildness  of  countenance 
with  which  nature  stamps  their  sex.  Although  bulky  in  appear- 
ance, their  size  is  due  more  to  fat  than  muscle,  and,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  they  are  “ too  light  to  stand  a charge  of  the  poorest 
troops  in  Europe.”  The  whole  force  is  divided  into  five  arms — 
blunderbuss- women  orgrenadiers,  razor- women,  infantry,  elephant- 
huntresses,  and  archers,  the  infantry  composing  the  corps  d' elite  of 
the  army.  The  elephant-huntresses  have  a great  reputation  for 
skill  and  daring,  and,  notwithstanding  rude  and  worn-out  muskets 
and  bad  ammunition,  twenty  of  them  can  bring  down  seven 
animals  out  of  a herd  at  a single  volley.  The  razor-women,  we 
presume,  cut  oft'  the  heads  of  those  who  have  fallen  before  the 
bullets  and  poisoned  arrows.  The  archers,  formerly  the  most 
distinguished  portion  of  the  force,  have  become  more  lightly 
esteemed  as  the  inferiority  of  their  weapon,  even  ■with  the  most 
deadly  poison  on  the  arrow-tips,  to  the  clumsiest  blunderbuss,  has 
gro^vn  more  apparent.  The  bravery  of  the  Amazons  seems  to  be 
on  a level  with  that  of  their  brethren  in  arms,  but  in  both  cases, 
as  might  be  expected  among  barbarians  of  this  peculiarly  degraded 
type,  their  courage  only  sustains  them  for  one  furious  onset,  and 
if  this  is  not  successful  they  soon  beat  a retreat.  The  Dahoman 
warrior  possesses  none  of  the  stubborn  perseverance  in  combat 
which  IS  often  found  in  tribes  indiscriminately  classed  as 
savage,  and  to  this,  among  other  causes,  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  nation  will  doubtless  be  largely  due.  Com- 
modore Wilmot  saw  a troop  of  Amazons  fire  at  a mark,  and 
declares  they  fired  exceedingly  well,  considering'  the  fiint  musket 
and  the  iron  ball,  which  fits  loosely  to  the  barrel.  He  adds,  very 
absurdly,  that  “ they  would  prove  formidable  enemies  with  good 
weapons,  and  if  they  possessed  discipline  and  real  courage” — 
which  is  as  true  and  as  valuable  as  if  he  had  told  us  they  would 
be  men  if  they  were  not  women.  The  people  of  Abeokuta  are 
exasperated  beyond  all  bounds  by  the  use  of  female  troops,  which 
they  very  naturally  regard  as  the  grossest  military  insult.  Captain 
Burton’s  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  Dahoman  forces,  both 
male  and  female,  has  received  remarkable  confirmation  in  the 
utter  repulse  which  they  met  at  the  hands  of  their  inveterate 
enemies  only  six  weeks  after  his  -visit  to  Agbome,  the  capital  of 
Dahomey.  The  respect  paid  to  the  female  slaves  of  the  Amazons 
is  not  less  exasperating  to  their  countrymen  than  the  Amazons 
are  to  the  people  of  Abeokuta.  Whenever  they  sally  forth  they 
ring  a little  bell,  like  a sheep-bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  every 
male  must  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  hold  his 
face  averted  imtil  the  women  have  passed  on.  As  slaves  are 
passing  to  and  fro  all  day  long,  and  their  pace  is  of  the  slowest, 
the  tinkle  of  their  bell,  and  the  consequent  flight  of  every  native 
male,  however  occupied,  become  a profound  nuisance  to  the 
traveller.  The  women  rather  enjoy  the  scampering  which  their 
presence  creates,  and  the  older  and  uglier  they  are  the  more 
noise  they  make,  “ which,”  as  Captain  Burton  says,  “ is  natural.” 
Dancing  is  quite  as  much  a part  of  Amazon  business  <os  fighting, 
and  it  must  be  fully  as  hard  work.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  dances  consists  in  an  imitation  of  the  process  of  cutting  off 
an  enemy’s  head,  but  this  is  mere  repose  when  compared  with 
some  of  their  performances.  In  what  Captain  Burton  calls  the 
regular  Dahoman  dance,  every  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  most 
violent  motion.  The  arms,  bent  at  the  elbow,  are  moved  swiftly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  almost  meet  behind  the  back ; the 
hands  paddle  like  a fish’s  fins,  the  feet  shuffle  after  the  approved 
negro  fashion,  and  the  whole  trimk  is  incessantly  jerked  in  every 
possible  direction.  Everybody  acquainted  with  Hindoo  dances  will 
agree  with  the  author,  that  “ as  all  these  several  actions,  varied 
by  wonderful  shakings,  joltings,  grimaces,  and  contortions,  muso 
be  executed  rapidly,  simultaneously,  and  in  perfect  measure  to  the 
music,”  it  must  be  a more  difficult  performance  than  the  feats  of 
the  Nautch  girl  of  India  or  the  Alimeh  of  Egypt.  King  Gelele 
himself  is  a dancer  of  great  fame,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 


parts  of  the  “ So-Sin  Custom,”  or  annual  festival  at  Agbome,  is  his 
energetic  dancing  and  singing. 

These  Customs,  the  rumours  of  which  have  so  long  filled  all 
Europe  with  horror,  are  of  two  kinds.  The  ‘‘  Grand  Customs  ” 
take  place  only  after  the  death  of  a king,  and  are  marked  by 
superior  grandeur  and  more  profuse  bloodshed.  Gelele  performed 
the  rites  in  honour  of  his  father  in  1 860,  and  it  was  of  these  that 
what  appears  to  have  been  a highly  exaggerated  account  reached 
this  country.  The  “ Yeai-ly  Customs”  are  also  of  two  kinds,  being 
performed  in  alternate  years,  but,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  So-Sin  year  and  those  of  the  Atto  year  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  author  was  present  at  the  So-Sin  Customs, 
and  he  has  recorded  all  he  saw  with  a minuteness  which  would 
be  tedious  were  it  not  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  plain  and 
detailed  account  of  what  really  occurs  on  these  occasions.  Customs 
of  one  sort  or  another  are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  except  when 
the  King  is  on  his  annual  slave-hunting  expedition,  which  employs 
him  for  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  They  are  a mixture  of 
“ carnival,  general  muster,  and  lits  de  Jitstice.”  The  troops  are 
paraded,  there  is  a vast  amount  of  drinking,  firing,  gambling,  and 
dancing,  cowries  are  distributed  among  the  populace,  and  the 
victims  are  put  to  death.  The  name  So-sin  literally  means 
“Horse-tie,”  and  is  given  to  the  “Customs”  because  all  the 
horses  are  taken  from  their  owners,  tied  up,  and  not  released  until 
they  have  been  redeemed  with  a bag  of  cowries,  this  being  the 
Dahoman  mode  of  collecting  taxes.  The  ceremonies  extend  over 
five  days,  and  their  combined  childishness  and  monotony  must  be 
absolutely  unendurable  to  a European  onlooker.  One  element, 
however,  gives  a grim  interest  to  all  the  rest.  The  victims  whose 
death  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  festival  look  on  with 
placidity,  or  even  downright  enjoyment.  Captain  Burton  saw 
forty  of  these  wretches,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  state  criminals, 
“ seated  on  cage  stools,  and  bound  to  posts,  which  passed  between 
their  legs,  the  ankles,  the  shins  under  the  knees,  ■ and  the  wrists, 
being  lashed  outside  -with  connected  ties.”  They  remarked  the 
presence  of  white  men,  chattered  together,  and  kept  time  to  the 
music.  Visitor's  were  formerly  compelled  to  witness  the  execu- 
tions. Commander  Forbes  actually  saw  victims  hirrled  down  from 
the  platform  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  decapitated  by 
the  headsman,  and  mutilated  by  the  clubs  of  the  mob.  Com- 
modore Wilmot,  if  he  did  not  witness  the  bloodshed,  which 
from  his  report  is  uncertain,  at  least  saw  the  victims  car- 
ried away,  and  they  were  executed  within  earshot.  Captain 
Burton,  who  is  probably  a man  of  more  resolution  than 
either  of  his  predecessors,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  by  which  he  was  commissioned,  represented  to  the 
King  very  positively  that,  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  perpetrate 
the  executions  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  would  at  once  retiu’n  to 
Whydah.  In  consequence  of  this,  no  blood  was  shed  during  the 
day-time,  but  in  the  Evil  Night  the  report  of  a musket  and  the  bang 
of  the  death-drum  informed  the  visitor  from  time  to  time  that  a 
life  was  taken.  The  following  day  Captain  Burton  intended  to 
stay  away  from  the  palace,  but  a royal  messenger,  sent  expressly 
by  the  King,  came  to  inform  him  that  nobody  had  been  put  to 
death  during  the  previous  night  who  was  not  either  a criminal  or 
a captive.  The  spectacle  on  approaching  the  palace  was  “ not 
pleasant.”  Four  corpses  were  sitting  in  pairs  on  stools  on  the  top 
of  the  two-story  scaffold.  Near  were  two  more  victims,  one  above 
the  other  j then  a gallows,  thirty  feet  high,  with  a ■wretch  hang- 
ing down  by  his  heels ; and,  close  to  the  path,  “ a patihulum  for 
two  dangling  side  by  side.”  Further  on  lay  a dozen  heads  in 
batches  of  six  each,  and  so  on  until  a total  of  twenty-three  had 
been  reached.  As  there  are  two  Evil  Nights,  and  as  the  Amazons 
within  the  palace  kill  as  many  as  the  men  without,  the  number  of 
the  slain  may  be  estimated  at  seventy-eight  or  eighty.  But  this 
is  only  a small  part  of  the  annual  bloodshed.  “ I can 
hardly  rate  the  slaughter,”  Captain  Burton  says,  “at  less 
than  500  in  average  years  of  the  Annual  Customs,  and  at  less 
than  1,000  during  the  year  of  the  Grand  Customs.” 

The  object  of  these  sacrifices  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  at  all 
imderstood.  They  are  offered  up  solely  on  religious  grounds,  and 
sprang  originally  from  filial  piety.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
articles  of  Dahoman  faith  is  a belief  in  Dead-land.  In  what 
precise  condition  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  are  supposed  to  exist 
is  uncertain,  but  they  are  always  regarded  as  continuations  of  then: 
earthly  selves,  with  the  same  habits  and  sentiments.  Dead-land 
is  not  a scene  of  reward  and  punishment,  these  being  conceptions 
which  the  Dahoman  mind  is  wholly  incompetent  either  to  originate 
or  to  grasp  when  expounded.  The  future  life  has  probably  been 
invented  to  extinguish  or  mitigate  the  horror  of  animal  death, 
and  those  who  partake  of  it  retain  all  their  previous  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  among  their  descendants.  The  meaning,  then, 
of  the  Grand  Customs,  when  the  rites  of  a deceased  monarch  are 
celebrated  by  his  successor,  is  simply  that  a king  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  lower  world  without  a kingly  retinue. 
“ He  must  enter  Dead-land  with  royal  state,  accompanied  by  a 
ghostly  court  of  leopard  wives,  head  -wives,  birthday  wives,  Afa 
wives,  eunuchs,  singers  and  drummers,  bards  and  soldiers.”  Here, 
as  has  been  said,  the  victims  “ may  amount  to  a maximum  of 
500.”  But,  besides  this  awful  slaughter,  whatever  the  King 
does  must  be  reported  faithfully  to  the  curious  ancestor.  If  a 
white  man  visits  the  King,  or  if  he  changes  his  residence, 
the  news  is  instantly  conveyed  to  the  paternal  ghost  do-wn 
in  Dead-land  by  a messenger  slain  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  this  brings  the  number  put  to  death  in  average  years  up  to 
the  level  of  those  slain  on  the  extraordinary  occasion  of  the  King’s 
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decease.  The  late  monarch,  Gezo,  reduced  the  bloodshed,  but 
Gelele  is  committed  to  “the  reactionaiy  party,’’  on  whose  support 
he  depends.  The  priests  or  fetisheers  are  all  powerful  in  Dahome, 
and  they  are  resolute  opponents  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
national  relig;ious  customs.  Captain  Burton  accounts  for  the 
stories  of  2,000  being  killed  in  one  day,  and  the  canoe  being 
paddled  about  in  tanks  of  gore,  by  attributing  them  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  slave-traders,  who  very  naturally  wished  to  frighten 
Englishmen  from  remonstrating  with  the  King.  The  latter  part 
of  the  fiction  no  doubt  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  the  blood 
is  collected  in  pits,  but,  as  they  are  only  two  feet  deep  and  four 
feet  square,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  floating  canoes  in  them. 

A very  curious  Dahoman  institution  is  the  double  character  of 
the  King.  He  is  King  of  the  city  and  King  of  the  bush — Gelele 
and  Addo-kpon.  The  late  monarch  was  both  Gezo  and  Ga-kpwe. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Captain  Burton’s  account  what  is  the 
secret  of  this  duplicate  sovereignty ; he  presumes  that  “ it  was  in- 
vented to  enable  the  King  to  trade.”  The  King  celebrates  his 
So-Sin  Customs  in  the  second  capacity  as  well  as  in  the  fii-st,  and 
“ criminals  and  victims  are  set  apart  ” at  them.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Captain  Burton  did  not  go  more  fully  and  clearly  into 
the  origin  of  this  remarkable  duality  of  the  royal  person,  which  is, 
ethnologically,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  featm-e  of  his  book. 

The  author  is  not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  success  of  modern 
missionary  enterprise  in  Dahomey.  Admitting  that  the  mission- 
aries have  scarcely  as  yet  had  a fair  trial,  he  maintains  that  “ all 
who  know  how  deeply-rooted  is  fetishism  in  the  negro  brain  will 
despair  of  the  nineteenth  succeeding  better  than  the  sixteenth 
century.”  Eor  one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  against  which 
they  will  have  to  contend  the  missionaries  have  to  thank  them- 
selves. The  spectacle  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  working  one 
against  the  other  is  not  likely  to  assist  the  conversion  of  the 
Dahoman  “ man  and  brother.”  But  the  “ missioner  ” is  one  of 
the  many  subjects  on  which  Captain  Burton’s  views  are  dis- 
torted by  powerful  prejudices,  which  are  expressed  with  a 
violence  that  drives  even  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  them  over  to  the  other 
side.  Throughout  his  book  he  is  very  fond  of  sneering  at  the 
civilized  world.  We  need  not  talk  about  the  Dahomans  slaying 
seventy-eight  or  eighty  victims,  because  “Dr.  Lankester  calculates 
six  deaths  per  mensem  as  the  loss  caused  by  crinoline  in  London.” 
And  “ we  can  hardly  And  fault  with  putting  criminals  to  death 
when,  in  the  year  of  grace  1 864,  we  hrmg  four  murderers  upon 
the  same  gibbet  before  100,000  gaping  souls  at  Liverpool,”  &c. 
Captain  Burton  is  so  bold,  enterprising,  and  j udicious  an  explorer, 
and  so  entertaining  a narrator,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  complain 
if  he  is  but  a sorry  philosopher. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A RUSSIAN  STATESMAN.* 

The  book  before  us  might,  perhaps,  have  been  called  with 
equal  justice  the  Public  Life  of  Count  Sievers,  or  Passages 
of  a Working  Life  in  Russia  during  Half  a Century.  For 
the  especial  charm  of  a biography  is  not  to  be  found  in  it, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected.  Character  cannot  well  be 
developed  amidst  incessant  routine  employments,  nor  is  there 
much  opportunity  for  relating  incidents  of  purely  biographical 
value  among  accounts  of  the  water  communications  of  Russia, 
or  of  the  bribery  that  had  to  be  practised  at  the  second 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  marvel  enough  that  Count  Sievers 
retained  any  character  at  all  in  the  service  of  Catharine,  that 
he  became  neither  a knave  nor  a hypocrite,  that  he  was  not 
spoiled  for  sinrple  tastes  and  appreciation  of  honesty,  that  his 
administrative  labours  did  not  convert  his  soul  into  red-tape, 
and  that  his  ambassadorial  career  did  not  enable  him  to  be  tied 
up  with  the  same  red-tape  and  docketed  as  the  genuine  Russian 
diplomatist.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  say  this.  We  have  not 
far  to  look  for  examples  to  the  contrary,  especially  among  the 
favourites  of  Catharine,  and  the  favourites  of  Catharine’s 
favourites.  But  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  may  furnish 
a better  biogi-aphy  than  the  moral  and  irreproachable.  The 
man  who  ne’er  consents  by  ill  advice  to  walk  may  leave 
posterity  a record  of  no  very  exciting  promenades,  and  though 
of  course  it  is  right  not  to  sit  where  men  profanely  talk,  the  self- 
denial  entails  a heavy  sacriflce  of  humour  and  anecdote.  Some 
people  of  course  manage,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  and  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  under 
protest,  or  disarm  profane  talk  by  drawing  a moral  from  it.  There 
are  several  passages  in  Sievers’  life  which  would  seem  to  rank  him 
among  such  men.  But  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that 
he  followed  Bishop  Blougram’s  reasoning,  and  remembered  that  he 
was  living  in  a world  “ which,  by  your  leave,  is  Rome  or  London, 
not  Fool’s  Paradise  that  he  was  not  a man,  but  a cabin  passenger ; 
and  if  his  voyage  had  to  be  made  in  a rotten  ship,  with  ofiicers 
who  cheated  and  were  bribed,  and  a female  commander  whom 
Gibbon  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  we  must  regret  his 
circumstances  more  than  the  use  he  made  of  them. 

Little  is  to  be  told  of  the  private  life  of  Sievers,  and  that  little 
is  seldom  interesting  except  in  relation  to  his  official  career.  In 
this  respect  his  life  is  thoroughly  Russian.  An  English  statesman 
who  had  held  high  office  for  so  long,  and  had  been  entrusted  with 
a work  of  such  magnitude  as  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  would 
surely  have  left  behind  him  more  strictly  social  materials,  would 
have  had  some  private  life,  seen  men  and  cities,  and  judged  them 
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from  his  own  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  tradition  of  his  office.  How  different  is  the  Russian  theory 
may  be  judged  from  this  book.  The  number  of  purely  private 
reminiscences  may  be  counted  on  one  hand.  When  Sievers  was  a 
young  man,  he  passed  some  time  in  London,  and  he  remembered 
in  later  life  with  pleasure  that  he  had  seen  Hogarth  “ sitting 
imder  a tree  in  the  garden  at  Windsor,  with  a book  in  his  hand 
making  drawings.”  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  from  Ganick’s  acting,  and  also  became  familial-  with 
Handel’s  music,  and  retained  all  his  life  a partiality  for  Handel 
and  Shakspeare,  though  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  Germans.  And  in  the  very  last  years  of  his  life  he  paid  a 
striking  tribute  to  Washington  by  planting  a small  mound  in  his 
garden,  and  calling  it  Mount  Vernon,  while  lamenting,  in  terms 
which  recall  the  end  of  Byron’s  ode  to  Napoleon,  that  France  and 
Europe  never  had  a Washington.  These  are  the  only  striking 
notices  unconnected  with  Sievers’  career,  but  his  career  is  rich  in 
incidents  of  another  sort.  Independently  of  his  own  duties  as 
Governor  of  Novogorod  and  ambassador  in  Poland  during  the 
second  partition,  there  is  no  lack  of  anecdotes  from  the  Court  of 
Catharine  and  her  successor,  which  throw  a further  light  on  the 
manners  of  a wild  time.  Though  not  an  accomplice  in  either 
knaveries  or  debaucheries,  Sievers  is  diplomatist  enough  to  be 
cautious  and  reticent.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  Potemkin  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  that  he  was  bold  enough  to  write  to  Catharine 
and  warn  her  against  her  favourite.  Catharine  replied,  “ Your 
postscript  is  dictated  by  zeal,  and  I have  burnt  it,”  which 
showed  great  consider.ation  in  the  Empress.  But  on  other 
occasions  Sievers  adopts  a more  courtier-like  tone,  which 
he  may  have  inherited  from  an  aunt,  a Baroness  Sievers, 
who  distinguished  herself  by  a happy  compliment  to  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  A very  rich  stulF  had  lately  come  from 
Paris,  and  was  offered  to  the  Empress ; the  Empress  found  it  too 
dear,  and  refused  to  buy  it,  whereupon  the  Baroness  Sievers 
bought  it,  and  wore  it  on  the  Empress’s  birthday.  “ Ah,  ah,” 
said  the  Empress,  “ that  stuff  was  too  dear  for  me.”  “ What 
could  I find,”  replied  the  Baroness,  “ that  would  be  too  dear  for 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  my  Empress  ? ” Such  people  are 
made  to  succeed  in  life,  and  if  the  aunt  left  any  of  her  tact  to 
Sievers  it  was  a valuable  legacy.  He  always  considered  his  hand- 
writing a chief  source  of  his  success,  and  boasted  the  excellence 
of  it  to  his  grandchildren,  saying  that  three  Russian  Empresses 
loved  to  read  it.  He  always  speaks  of  his  sovereigns  with  the 
same  respect.  It  is  always  Catharine’s  fiery  spirit,  Catharine’s 
immortal  works,  the  immortal  Elizabeth;  the  government  of 
Peter  III.  was  short  but  admirable.  Such  expressions  recall  the 
old  gentleman  in  the  Russian  comedy : — 

That  was  another  Court  than  now, 

And  people  too  of  other  sort, 

When  our  great  Catharine  ruled  on  earth ; 

Then  were  still  men  of  greatest  worth. 

They  lived  still  on  a grander  footing,  • 

And  though  you  looked  respectfully. 

They  answered,  scarcely  their  toupee 
In  motion  putting. 

But  the  Court  of  Paul  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  poignant 
regret  for  that  of  Catharine.  Neither  Catharine  nor  her  favoui'ites 
played  the  same  pranks  as  Paul.  Catharine  did  not  send  a whole 
regiment  to  Siberia  from  the  exercising  place,  because  an  order 
had  passed  unheard ; or  pour  spoonfuls  of  ice  into  the  jackboots  of 
a page,  and  punish  him  if  he  made  a wry  face  ; or  let  an  imfortu- 
nate  Frenchman  imitate  the  gestures  of  a drunkard,  and  then  seize 
him  by  the  throat  and  almost  strangle  him  because  one  of  his 
drunken  gestures  was  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  Imperial  presence.  If 
Sievers  was  out  of  place  amidst  the  intrigues  of  Catharine’s  Court, 
he  must  have  felt  far  more  uncomfortable  at  the  age  of  seventy 
under  a reign  of  practical  jokes  which  might  end  in  gout,  or 
strangling,  or  Siberia. 

Sievers  began  active  life  in  the  Russian  army,  and  served  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  In  the  battle  of  Grossjagerndorf  he  was  hit 
by  a bullet  on  the  chest,  and  it  is  remarked  by  the  biographer 
that,  on  the  very  same  day,  perhaps  the  same  hour,  Sievers’  father 
wrote  to  his  uncle,  “To-day  is  J.  J.’s  birthday,  perhaps  the  day 
of  his  death.  God  be  merciful  to  us  all.”  The  prayer  was  heard ; 
the  bullet  rebounded  from  Sievers’  gorget,  and  he  escaped  with- 
out a wound.  The  same  fortune  attended  him  in  the  battle  of 
Zorndorf,  and  at  the  return  of  peace  he  passed  into  civil  service. 
He  was  just  thirty-three  years  old  when  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Novogorod,  a post  he  occupied  for  seventeen 
years.  The  history  of  those  years  is  important  for  the 
interior  of  Russia,  though  it  need  not  be  told  in  such 
minute  detail  for  the  readers  of  other  nations.  The 
immense  industry  of  Sievers,  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
his  Prussian  colleague  during  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  was 
exerted  here  in  a more  useful  manner.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
credit  claimed  by  M.  Renan  for  Pontius  Pilate,  of  being  a bon 
administrateur,  and  it  is  no  small  evidence  of  Catharine’s  penetra- 
tion that  when  a list  of  thirty  candidates  for  the  post  was  sub- 
mitted to  her,  and  the  name  of  Sievers  was  the  last  on  the  list, 
she  was  wise  enough  to  choose  him.  The  quantity  of  work  he  did 
is  almost  fabulous.  He  travelled  all  about  his  government, 
founding  new  towns,  inspecting  the  country,  encom-aging  agri- 
culture, looking  after  woods  and  salt  mines,  turf  and  coal.  “ He 
urged  on  the  Empress  the  improvement  of  judicial  procedure,  the 
abolition  of  torture,  simplification  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
creation  of  a police,  erection  of  banks,  better  regulation  of  taxes, 
expenses,  finances.”  He  looked  after  all  these  things  with  his 
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own  eyes,  and  took  the  management  of  tliem  all  into  his  own 
hands.  He  imported  potatoes  from  Ireland,  and  Catharine,  in 
reply  to  a letter  in  which  he  mentioned  this  importation  and 
complained  of  the  quantity  of  thieves  in  his  government,  said,  “ I 
wish  you  more  potatoes  and  fewer  thieves.”  He  brought  the  post- 
office  into  life,  and  had  postmasters  appointed  j founded  the 
lirst  hank  in  Ilussia;  continued  the  water  communications 
of  the  country  wliich  had  been  commenced  by  Peter  the 
Great;  navigated  all  the  rivers,  and  examined  sluices  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  he  was  an  engineer.  He  found  his  countiy 
in  a deplorable  condition,  and  he  left  it  flourishing.  The 
Empress  was  highly  pleased  with  him,  and  his  wife  wrote 
from  Petersburg  to  beg  him  to  come  and  strike  the  iron  while  it 
was  hot.  But  Sievers  might  have  been  more  pleased  with  the 
respect  of  all  the  people  throughout  his  government.  His  popu- 
larity was  such  that  once,  wlien  his  wife  was  travelling  and  came 
to  an  inn  where  there  was  only  one  room  to  be  had,  the  hostess  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  lady  was  the  wife  of  Sievers  than  she  cleared 
the  whole  house  for  her.  In  all  the  many  towns  which  he 
ibunded,  restored,  or  extended,  the  main  street  is  called  after  the 
Empress,  and  one  of  those  running  into  the  main  street  is  the 
Sievers  Street.  So  late  as  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration, one  of  his  grandsons,  a young  and  fast  officer,  had  lost  all 
his  money  at  play,  and  was  detained  in  an  inn  at  Novogorod.  The 
old  inhabitants  heard  of  it,  met,  declared  it  would  be  a scandal  if 
a Sievers  ever  wanted  in  the  town  which  owed  so  much  to  his 
ancestor,  subscribed  the  money,  paid  his  debts,  and  presented  him 
with  a carriage,  as  well  as  a good  round  sum  of  money  for  his 
homeward  journey.  It  was  during  Sievers’  government  that 
Catharine  “attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  by  her  bold  resolve 
to  be  vaccinated  herself,  to  see  if  the  successor  to  the  throne 
could  safely  undergo  the  operation.”  The  rise  of  Potemkin 
also  occurred  in  that  time,  and  we  learn  from  Sievers’  Life 
that  the  new  favourite  professed  to  have  religious  scruples, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  Empress’s  confessor,  hoping  to 
have  their  connexion  sanctified  by  marriage.  But  Catharine, 
who  had  nearly  succumbed  to  such  pressure  twelve  years  before, 
was  proof  against  it  now,  and  told  Potemkin  that,  if  he  was  not 
contented  with  his  position,  she  could  easily  find  another.  This 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  One  of  the  many  journeys  on  which 
the  Governor  of  Novogorod  was  despatched  was  to  take  measures 
against  the  entrance  of  the  plague,  which  was  communicated  by  the 
Tiu’kish  war,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  and  all  quaran- 
tine on  the  frontiers,  made  its  way  to  Moscow.  The  account  of 
the  plague  in  Moscow  has  some  touches  that  remind  us  of  Man- 
zoni’s  admirable  sketch,  in  the  Proinessi  Sposi,  of  the  plague  at 
Milan.  The  Moscow  police  made  a profit  out  of  the  public 
calamity.  They  threatened  rich  people  with  quarantine  in  a 
lazzaretto  filled  with  plague-struck  patients,  unless  they  would 
pa}'  hundreds  of  roubles.  The  men  who  attended  the  dead- 
carts  seized  on  servants  who  were  going  home  with  money  for  their 
masters,  and  flung  them  in  among  the  corpses,  so  as  to  phmder 
them  at  leisure.  Some  of  the  doctors’  houses  were  stormed  by  the 
populace,  and  a dancing-master  who  was  taken  for  a doctor  had 
his  legs  broken.  A fray  arose  about  a wonder-working  picture, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow  was  massacred. 

Between  his  government  of  Novogorod  and  his  embassy  at 
Warsaw  Sievers  passed  ten  years  in  retirement,  and  to  this 
period  belong  those  “memorable  interviews  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  the  West”  which  were  deemed 
worthy  of  a note  by  Gibbon.  The  Em'opean  importance  of 
Sievers’  life  begins  with  his  mission  to  Poland.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that,  when  living  in  London  as  a young  man,  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Stanisl.aus  Poniatowski,  and  that  the 
two  paid  a visit  together  to  the  ex-King  of  Corsica,  who  was  then 
imprisoned  for  debt.  The  story  has  an  almost  tragic  significance. 
When  those  two  visitors  to  the  ex-King  met  in  later  life,  one  of 
them  was  to  be  King,  and  the  other  was  virtually  to  depose  him, 
and  the  debts  of  the  King  of  Poland  were  to  be  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments employed  against  him.  The  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  youth 
were  to  be  brought  together  in  a very  difierent  relation  in  manhood, 
and  the  worst  part  of  the  business  was  that  the  Sovereign  at  whose 
command  Pylades  was  sent  to  despoil  his  friend  hg^  herself  been 
the  mistress  of  Orestes.  Whether  she  chose  Sievers  as  judiciously  for 
this  office  as  for  his  former  one  may  at  first  sight  seem  doubtful ; 
his  biographer  is  indignant  with  her  for  making  a man  of  such  a 
“ noble,  open,  genuine  character,”  “ a man  of  principle,”  subservient 
to  her  worst  passions.  But  she  chose  wisely.  Her  object  was,  as 
Sybel  remarks  in  his  most  able  History,  to  put  forward  the  side  of 
her  character  which  was  friendly  to  Poland;  and  when  she  had 
used  Sievers  to  decoy  the  Poles  into  her  net,  she  threw  him  over 
and  crushed  them.  Sievers  assured  his  daughters  that,  when  he 
went  to  Poland,  he  had  no  official  knowledge  of  the  intended 
partition,  and  his  biogi’apher  remarks  that  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion is  confiiined  by  all  the  papers  before  him.  But  did  Sievers 
long  remain  ignorant  ? Did  he  not  suggest  to  the  Empress  the 
total  annexation  of  Poland,  and  delay  the  Prussian  division 
because  he  thought  his  mistress  wanted  to  get  the  whole  ? We 
confess  that,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  deny  the 
honourable  desires  of  Sievers  and  his  warm  feeling  for  Poland,  we 
must  regret  to  find  him  mixed  up  in  such  a spoliation.  Ought  he 
to  have  thrown  up  his  post,  and  gone  into  disgrace  ? We  will 
not  decide.  But  we  think  there  might  be  some  limit  at  this 
point  to  biographical  admiration,  and  that  the  cabin  passenger 
should  rather  walk  the  plank  than  be  an  accomplice  in  a piracy. 

On  his  way  to  Warsaw,  Sievers  was  met  by  tidings  of  the 


sentence  of  death  on  Louis  XVI.  having  been  passed,  and  directly 
afterwards  we  find  him  preparing  King  Stanislaus  for  his  own 
sentence.  Sievers  had  to  persuade  the  King  to  go  to  Grodno,  and 
told  him  that  the  Empress  was  discontented  with  his  conduct 
about  the  Constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the  only  way  to 
regain  her  favour  was  to  do  exactly  as  she  wished.  The  King 
wanted  his  debts  paid,  which  Sievers  said  the  Empress  would  not 
do  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Grodno.  However, 
Sievers  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  King,  and  expressed  it  in  his 
private  letters.  “ Only  think  how  badly  the  King  is  lodged  ; he 
dines  in  his  antechamber ; he  seems  to  have  only  three  rooms 
besides  the  show-rooms  for  audiences.”  Another  time  he  writes 
to  his  daughter — “You  are  very  right  to  sympathize  with  the 
King;  I do  so  myself,  though  he  does  not  deserve  it.  If  you 
heard  us,  you  would  sometimes  laugh  and  sometimes  cry  to  see  a 
King  praying  with  such  humiliiy  to  your  father.  I cannot  make 
his  secretary  stop  calling  me  Erlaucht,  and  then  he  says — ' The 
King  begs  most  submissively.’  ” And  the  King  liad  to  beg  submis- 
sively. When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Grodno,  he  had  to  get 
Sievers  to  advance  him  money  for  his  journey.  Ho  was  always 
afraid  of  some  violence  being  done  him,  and  Sievers  had  to  give 
him  many  assurances  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  force 
him.  Fortunately  these  assurances  were  verbal,  as  Catharine  had 
instructed  her  ambassador — “Don’t  write  anything,  above  all 
don’t  sign  your  name,  that  the  King  may  not  malie  a bad  use  of 
what  you  do.”  We  find,  accordingly,  that  when  the  King 
delayed  his  departure,  Sievers  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  royal  revenues,  and  left  exact  orders 
with  the  Russian  general  at  Warsaw  how  to  behave  to  the  King, 
so  as  to  force  him,  if  necessary,  to  set  out.  Again,  when  the 
King  loitered  on  the  road,  Sievers  wrote  to  him  : — 

Yesterday  I wished  to  order  the  troops  which  are  quartered  in  Grodno  to 
remove  into  the  surrounding  country,  so  as  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  I could  not  manage  it.  Yesterday  I wrote  to  General  Igelstrom 
to  pay  the  Palatinates  with  which  accounts  have  been  closed,  and  to-day  he 
must  countermand  it,  and  cannot  pay.  To-morrow  I must  give  orders  to 
close  the  Vistula  and  Niemen  for  the  navigation  of  ships  and  barks. 
......  From  all  this  I conclude  that  it  is  most  urgently  necessary  for 

your  Majesty  to  hasten  your  arrival  at  Grodno.  I beg  you  most  particularly 
to  overlook  minor  obstacles.  Your  rooms  are  ready. 

In  fact,  it  was  a case  of  “No  compulsion,  only  you  must.” 
There  would  be  no  excuse  for  Sievers  if  he  also  had  not  been 
far  from  a free  agent.  But  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  Catharine  was  as  severe  as  that  he  put  on  the  King,  and  the 
shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  for  money  were  almost  as  annoying 
as  the  King’s  debts  were  to  the  King.  Nor  was  Catharine  more 
grateful  to  Sievers  than  the  King  was.  After  all  his  attempts  to 
soften  the  inevitable  fate  of  Poland,  after  the  gentleness  with 
which  he  handled  the  victims,  after  his  exclamations  of  “ Poor 
Poland  ! ” “ Oh,  niiy  sovereign,  how  many  tears  this  unhappy  land 
has  cost  me !”  after  his  desire  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  Poles  in 
spite  of  themselves,  he  might  think  the  King  truly  ungrateful  in 
making  a last  eflbrt  for  the  release  of  the  country.  “ The  King 
has  betrayed  me ! ” he  exclaims  in  a letter  to  his  daughter;  “he 
cabals  against  me  in  the  Diet,  he  even  dares  to  play  an  open  game. 
I did  not  hesitate  for  a moment.  I have  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
his  revenues.”  No  one  who  views  the  matter  from  without  wiU 
be  astonished  at  the  IHng’s  audacity.  But  Catharine’s  ingratitude 
to  Sievers  would  be  inexplicable  in  any  one  but  Catharine.  After 
sending  a man  who  had  served  her  faithfully  and  honourably  to  a 
post  where  he  was  in  a constant  strait  between  official  duty  and 
personal  honour,  after  leaving  him  to  his  ovm  resources  to  raise 
the  necessary  sums  for  bribing  the  whole  Diet,  her  object  was 
no  sooner  gained  than  she  dismissed  him  in  the  most  ofiensive 
terms,  and  submitted  him  to  the  further  indignity  of  having  to 
produce  exact  accounts  before  she  would  pay  the  sums  he  had 
raised  for  her  service.  One  result  of  this  last  outrage  is  that 
we  have  a full  statement  from  Sievers  himself  of  the  wholesale 
bribery  he  had  to  practise : — 

Ozarowski  received  500  ducats  a month  the  first  two  months,  and  i,coo  a 
month  afterwards,  3,000  ducats  for  the  elections  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir, 
the  place  of  Commandant  of  Warsaw,  with  a salary  of  24,000  florins,  a regi- 
ment of  guards  for  himself,  a brigade  of  cavalry  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  an 
infantry  regiment  for  another.  I also  paid  his  house-rent.  Bielinski,  the 
Marshal  of  the  Diet,  had  about  1,000  ducats  a mouth.  I paid  the  house-rent 
of  a great  many  deputies.  Boscamp  was  ordered  to  feed  some,  to  board 
others,  and  to  keep  fourteen  hackney-coaches,  which  were  gradually  reduced 
to  four.  Bishop  Kossakowski  had  4,000  ducats  for  the  elections  of  Lithuania. 
He  demanded  8,000,  but  as  I had  given  him  an  income  of  1 50,000  roubles  by 
the  administration  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cracow,  I thought  the  former  sum 
sufficient.  Seventeen  other  deputies  had  from  100  to  600  ducats.  Bishop 
Sirakowski  300  ducats,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Diet  500.  I pass  over  in  silence 
small  sums  for  public  spies,  and  other  nameless  people.  The  King  had 
20,000  ducats  for  his  journey  from  Warsaw  to  Grodno,  and  3,000  for  the 
journey  back.  As  I knew  that  he  had  not  much  money  in  his  caisse,  and 
had  not  signed  the  order  for  closing  the  Diet,  I sent  him  two  days  after  his 
departure  1,000  ducats  by  the  secretary,  who  brought  me  back  the  order 
signed.  I spent  some  money  in  removing  several  deputies  from  the  sittings, 
so  that  the  noise  might  be  less. 

Such  were  the  duties  discharged  by  Sievers  for  his  Sovereign, 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  return  she  made.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  trait  in  Sievers’  character  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
life  was  to  burn  all  Catharine’s  letters  to  him,  some  three  or  four 
hundred.  This  was,  indeed,  a generous  revenge.  Sievers’ 
daughter,  when  she  heard  what  her  father  had  done,  was 
surprised,  and  expressed  her  regret;  but  the  old  man  replied 
significantly,  “ I owed  it  to  the  memory  of  my  Empress.”  It  is 
hai-d  to  conceive  a more  striking  comment  on  the  character  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  devotion  of  the  statesman. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  AND  PRETTY  WOMEN.* 

MES.  FLOEA  DAWSON  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a well- 
preserved  scbool-girl.  From  the  dates  of  many  of  her 
recollections,  it  can  be  no  incivility  to  surmise  that  in  the  flesh 
she  has  left  that  youthful  period  far  behind,  but  in  spirit  she  is 
absolutely  unchanged  from  what  she  may  have  been  some  un- 
known number  of  years  ago.  Her  real  contemporaries  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  survivors  of  her  own  generation,  but  in  those 
interesting  beings  whose  mission  is  to  contemplate  existence  with 
their  arms  round  one  another’s  waists,  and  to  whom  life  itself 
would  be  a desert  save  for  the  sympathizing  society  and  corre- 
spondence of  some  Idndred  spirit  of  their  own  sex.  Generally 
speaking,  the  arms  get  untvdned  somehow,  the  desert  is  crossed 
without  much  sufiering — by  the  help  perhaps  of  an  oasis  or  two 
of  flirtation  with  some  equally  kindred  spirit  of  the  other  sex — 
and  the  romantic  friends  settle  down  into  well-regulated  young 
women  with  a general  tendency  to  the  prosaic  and  a decided  eye 
to  the  main  chance.  But  there  are  occasionally  those  who  live 
to  hand  on  to  the  next  age  the  follies  of  its  predecessor,  and  such 
an  instance  is  the  authoress  of  Princes,  Public  Mm,  and  Pretty 
Womm.  Her  recollections  could  not  be  more  characteristic  if 
they  had  gushed  fresh  from  the  lips  of  sixteen.  We  have  read 
duller  books  than  hers,  for  a sensible  book  may  be  dull ; we  have 
seen  books  as  foolish,  for  folly  is  often  combined  with  a good  deal 
of  cleverness  j but  for  silliness,  pure  and  unadulterated,  we  hardly 
know  its  equal.  The  writer  has  the  gift,  if  not  of  perpetual 
youth,  at  least  of  perpetual  missishness.  She  is  the  Wandering 
Jewess  of  the  boarding-school. 

The  “ episode  ” which  bears  the  title  “ The  Pink  Eobe  and  the 
Last  Parting  ” affords  a good  example  of  Mrs.  Dawson’s  peculiar 
merits.  She  is  describing  Murat’s  Queen  as  she  appeared  on  the 
eve  of  the  revolution  which  drove  her  husband  from  Naples,  and 
she  is  naturally  anxious  to  paint  in  the  most  startling  colours  the 
contrast  between  the  happiness  of  to-day  and  the  ruin  of  to- 
morrow. All  the  possible  components  of  royal  felicity  are  here  to 
choose  from,  and  her  pencil  instinctively  singles  out  that  dearest 
to  the  young  heart  in  every  rank — trying  on  dresses : — 

The  floor,  the  chairs,  were  strewed  with  different  coloured  materials.  The 
maids  of  honour  displayed  each  their  favourite  habiliment,  while  Aurore  de 
Courval’s  blooming  countenance  and  glossy  black  hair  were  just  dis- 
tinguishable above  the  folds  of  a pink  robe  of  the  richest  and  softest 
satin.  Whether  it  was  the  insinuating  smiles  and  persuasions  of  the  young 
girl,  or  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  tender  colouring  in  the  haze  of  the  glowing 
sunset,  as  Aurore  waved  it  temptingly  hither  and  thither,  the  Queen  at  once 
exclaimed,  with  almost  passionate  admiration,  “ Oh,  the  pink  robe ! the 
pink  robe ! ” 

After  a scene  like  this  we  are  prepared  for  anything  that  may 
foUow  in  the  way  of  misery  and  despair.  Such  happiness  as  this 
is  too  bright  to  be  long  vouchsafed  to  frail  humanity.  The  gods 
themselves  must  envy  a bliss  so  perfect  and  profound.  In  some, 
however,  of  Mrs.  Dawson’s  reminiscences,  “ princes  ” play  a more 
commonplace  part.  Thus,  in  a chapter  devoted  to  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  Eoyal  family  of  Bavaria,  the  interest  is  of  the 
quietest  and  most  ordinary  type.  “ Some  time  after  the  last 
great  European  war  was  over — it  was  in  April  1823— the  old 
King  of  Bavaria  went  off  to  see  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Saxony,” 
taking  with  him  his  five  daughters.  Their  stay  at  the  Saxon 
Court  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  no  event  of  importance,  but 
on  his  departm’e  the  King,  rising  with  the  occasion,  “ managed  to 
bring  tears  into  some  of  our  eyes.”  In  this  respect  royalty  has 
advantages  over  men  of  common  mould,  for  in  order  to  unlock  the 
fountains  of  emotion  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  wish  his  sister 
good-bye.  “ Old  Bavaria  struggled  not  against  his  feelings ; he  put 
his  two  lusty  arms  around  his  sister,  and  hugged  her  again  and 
again.”  This  touching  spectacle  of  affection  in  high  places  might 
have  proved  too -overpowering,  if  his  daughters  had  not  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  supply  the  bystanders  with  a corrective.  “ A 
comic  scene  should  follow  the  tragic,  and  something  less  painful 
and  more  amusing  was  the  parting  between  the  younger  princes 
and  princesses.”  In  this  ceremony  the  youngest  princess — true  to 
her  fairy  tale  reputation — bore  the  prominent  part,  and  her 
demeanour  seems  to  have  closely  resembled  that  of  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff  on  leaving  the  dining-room  at  Todgers’,  when  “ the 
last  things  visible  were  a shape  and  a skip  ” : — 

When  the  whole  party  of  Bavarians  filed  off  under  the  large  velvet 
curtains  that  fell  around  the  doors,  the  last  thing  seen  was  the  fifth  prin- 
cess— the  youngest,  smallest,  almost  Fenella-like  and  spoilt  little  beauty — 
stopping,  and  stooping,  and  catching  up  her  crimson  train,  and  a tiny 
Blenheim  and  its  playmate  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  vehemently  their  little 
noses  alternately  as  they  peeped  out  from  the  folds,  while  she  cast  merry 
glances  back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  bowing  and  sighing  princes  of  Saxony, 
who,  perhaps  a little  tantalized  at  this  spectacle,  were  unwillingly  taking 
their  departure  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  though  the  “stopping,  and  stooping, 
and  catching  up  her  crimson  train,  and  a tiny  Blenheim  in  her 
arms,”  were  separate  and  unconnected  actsj  but  on  reflection 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  writer’s  peculiar  method  of 
punctuation,  and  to  take  them  all  as  parts  of  one  great  whole, 
having  for  its  final  cause  the  ultimate  exaltation  of  the  spaniel. 

_ Most  of  Mrs.  Dawson’s  recollections  of  “ public  men  ” refer  to  a 
time,  some  thirty  years  back,  when  she  was  a frequenter  of  the 

“ gilded  saloons  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  L S .”  “ See 

that  comfortable  boudoir,  with  its  crimson  curtains  ” ; within  it 
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stands  a gentleman  slight  in  figure  and  ordinary  in  appear- 
ance : — 

One  distinctive  mark,  nowhere  noticed  perhaps  so  much  as  in  a ball- 
room, denoted  a French  origin — the  feet  are  small  as  a woman’s,  and  the 
bright  points  of  the  glossy  black  shoe  but  just  pass  the  hem  of  the  trowser. 
The  hands  are  small,  white,  and  feminine — as  far  as  we  could  judge,  for  they 
are  soon  cased  again  in  gloves  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  arm,  that  slightly 
touched  his  partner’s  waist  as  he  inquired  if  she  were  read)'  to  join  the 
dancers,  seemed  little  fitted  to  give  support.  His  head  was  chiefly  remark- 
able (at  that  time)  for  a profusion  of  hair. 

The  young  lady  is  not,  it  seems,  well  pleased  with  her  partner. 
He  “ has  not,  she  thinks,  much  in  him.  Not  much  conversation 
is  passing  between  them,  and  no  interchange  of  glances.  It  is 
not  a flirtation.”  Her  indifference  gives  Mrs.  Dawson — wise  after 
the  event — an  opportunity  for  a string  of  appropriate  apostrophes 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French : — 

Oh,  did  you  know,  fair  girl,  what  destinies  await  him  whom  you  look  at 
so  negligently  ! That  little  hand  which  touches  yours  so  lightly,  and  hesi- 
tates whether  it  may  lead  you  a few  steps  forward  towards  the  music,  shall 
wield  a sceptre  with  an  iron  grasp  ; the  arm  you  deem  too  weak  almost  to 
lean  on  shall  uphold  the  mighty  rule  of  Empire. 

A little  further  on,  however,  it  seems  to  strike  the  authoress  that 
a hesitating  hand  and  a weak  arm  are  hardly  the  characteristics  of 
a good  partner,  and  she  hastens  to  sacrifice  consistency  to  compli- 
ment. “I  will  only  add  one  decided  encomium  to  what  has 
already  been  said — he  danced,  as  he  did  everything  else,  wellP 
Or  perhaps  the  dancing  of  those  days — when  “ all  languished,  men 
most  of  all  ” — required  no  display  of  that  vigour  and  determination 
which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  since  shown  himself  to  possess. 
“ What  would  the  young  exquisites  who  drew  their  lingering  legs 
along  the  few  fignres  of  a French  quadrille,  or  turned  automaton- 
like in  the  stately  waltz,  have  said  to  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  pre- 
sent fashionable  dances  ? ” Doubtless  the  change  is  gi'eat,  and  its 
effects  have  been  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ball-room.  We 
have  heard  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church  assert  that  hearts 
went  out  when  waltzes  came  in.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to 
him  to  learn,  on  Mrs.  Dawson’s  authority,  that  if  hearts  have  gone 
out,  muscles  have  at  any  rate  taken  their  place.  The  introduction 
of  the  deux  temps  was  the  real  national-defence  movement : — 

Perhaps — so  linked  are  great  things  with  small — the  energy  which  awoke 
in  the  dance  was  the  preface  to  the  splendid  uprising  of  Englishmen  ; of  our 
Volunteers,  with  their  wonderful  activity  of  strength  and  sinew,  and  of  the 
fine  manly  and  healthy  enthusiasm  which  has  taken  the  place  of  self-indul- 
gence and  affectation. 

/ 

Thirty  years  ago  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  was  a far  more  important 
person  than  Louis  Napoleon.  “ Even  then  the  ladies  raved  about 
him.  Nor  in  London  only ; the  solitary  maiden,  seated  in  the 
dark  parlour  of  some  old  manor-house,  hung,  forgetful  of  all,  over 
his  thrilling  stories.”  But  the  charm  was  not  in  his  novels  alone; 
“ there  was  an  interest  in  the  history  of  his  own  imtold  life  ” : — 

A dash  of  romance  had  marked  his  earl)'  career.  He  had  known  well  the 
entrancing,  overwhelming  power  of  the  blind  deity.  But  the  idol  before 
whom  he  knelt  was  the  Nemesis  who  threw  a pall  over  those  bright  visions 
of  mutual  felicity.  But  let  us  not  thrust  offensive  pity  on  him  who  has 
never  uttered  a complaint. 

We  are  glad  to  be  spared  all  danger  of  volunteering  “offensive 
pity  ” by  a total  inability  to  unravel  the  metaphors  through  which 
our  compassion  is  appealed  to.  What  is  a Nemesis  throwing  a pall 
over  a vision  ? 

The  “ pretty  women  ” who  make  up  the  title  of  the  book  are 
mostly  connected  with  the  writer’s  grandmother,  herself  “ rich, 
well-born,  and  beautiful,”  and  happy  in  being  the  wife  of  Mrs. 
Dawson’s  “ maternal  grandfather.”  As  this  gentleman,  however, 
was  “ a barrister  of  great  eminence,”  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  keep  the  connexion  secret,  “ marriage,  under 
even  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  being  supposed  to  mili- 
tate against  a young  man  in  his  profession.”  A villa  near  London 
was  therefore  “fitted  up  for  his  wife,  where  she  resided  in  much 
privacy,”  while  her  husband  was  “ entertaining  his  friends  at  his 
town  apartments,  which  were  kept  np  as  a bachelor  establish- 
ment.” It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  state  of  things  was 
at  that  time  so  common  among  “barristers  of  great  emi- 
nence” that  it  created  no  scandal.  With  his  wife  lived 
his  cousin  and  ward,  Lucy  Fortescue,  a girl  of  nine- 
teen, passionately  attached  to  her  friend,  and  also  passion- 
ately in  love.  As  her  father  had  given  his  consent  to  her 
engagement  before  his  death,  and  her  guardian  raised  no 
objection,  everything  would  have  gone  smoothly  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  an  uncle.  Why  this  gentleman’s 
sanction  was  necessary  to  Lucy’s  marriage,  seeing  that  her  father 
and  her  guardian  had  already  given  theirs,  is  not  very  clear ; we 
are  only  told  that  it  was  so,  and  that  it  was  refused  “ on  various 
pretexts  ” — the  real  reason  being  that  the  uncle,  regardless  of  the 
table  of  prohibited  degrees,  wanted  to  marry  her  himself.  One 
evening,  the  day  before  Lucy’s  twentieth  birthday,  the  lovers 
are  together  in  “ my  grandmother’s  ” drawing-room.  They  have 
been  talking  of  their  mari’iage,  which  now  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  a year,  and  — 

“ Now,  Lucy,”  said  my  grandmother,  “ I want  to  see  how  you  will  do  it. 
When  he  takes  the  ring,  he  puts  it  on  your  finger ” 

“ He  gives  it  to  the  clergyman  first ; he  lays  it  on  the  book,”  interrupted 
Lucy  eagerly,  betraying  a knowledge  of  the  marriage  service  that  brought 
out  a merry  laugh  against  her. 

“ W ell,”  said  my  grandmother,  “ suppose  I am  the  clergyman.  I give 
your  husband — that  is  to  be — this  ring,”  and  she  suited  the  action  to  the 
words,  “ and  he  puts  it  on  your  finger  so  ; ” and  Lucy’s  tender  hand  was 
raised  by  her  lover,  and  with  much  solemnity  the  little  ring  was  placed  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Lucy  coloured  and  smiled,  and  said,  “ How  nice  it  felt.” 
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After  an  evening;  thus  spent,  tlie  two  friends  “sought  their 
pillow,”  to  dream  till  niornin"  “ enlaced  in  each  other’s  arms.” 
What  their  dreams  were,  Mrs.  Dawson  appears  to  know,  but 
declines  to  tell.  She  dares  not  “ lift  the  curtain  that  shrouded 
the  young  wife  that  was  or  the  young  wife  that  was  to  be.” 
There  is  great  tragic  power  about  the  opening  of  the  next  para- 
graph. “ The  morning  broke.  I was  going  to  add,  in  the  words 
of  a well  known  son",  ‘ it  brought  despair  ’ ; but  I am  premature. 
It  brought  breakfast  ’’ ; and  certainly  “ my  grandmother’s  ” views 
of  a proper  breakfast  for  two  young  ladies  were  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind.  “ The  piles  of  muffins  and  of  household  dainties, 
the  juicy  steak,  the  symmetrical  toast,”  must  have  sometimes 
made  her  husband  rejoice  that  his  wife  was  as  wealthy  as  she  was 
beautiful.  If  Mrs.  Dawson  had  been  “ going  to  add,  ‘ it  brought 
indigestion,’”  we  should  not  have  been  much  surprised;  why  she 
was  tempted  to  say  despair,  any  one  who  cares  to  discover  can 
read  the  book  for  himself.  One  encouragement  to  do  so  we  can 
conscientiously  give  him.  We  have  not  extracted  all  the  plums. 
There  is  scarcely  a page  in  which  he  may  not  find  passages  quite 
as  silly  as  any  of  those  which  have  been  quoted. 


AUBREY’S  WILTSHIRE  COLLECTIONS.* 

Every  one  knows  the  name  of  John  Aubrey,  most  commonly 
as  the  authority  for  some  quaint  tale  or  grotesque  super- 
stition, and  this  sort  of  reputation  may  perhaps  have  debarred 
him  from  some  of  the  credit  which  he  really  deserves.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  class  of  local  antiquaries,  than  whom  no 
class  is  more  necessary  and  praiseworthy,  so  long  as  they  only 
know  their  proper  place  and  their  proper  relation  to  their  betters. 
Men  like  Aubrey  had  no  really  scientific  knowledge  of  any 
one  branch  of  their  subject.  That,  two  hundred  years  back,  they 
had  not  the  lights  of  our  day  was  no  fault  of  theirs ; that  they 
were  mere  Nethinim  compared  with  such  men  as  Camden,  Selden, 
Tanner,  and  Gibson,  was  no  fault  of  theirs  either.  They  were 
filled  with  a genuine,  if  not  very  intelligent,  love  of  antiquity ; 
they  noted  down  everything  they  saw  of  every  bind ; sometimes 
they  left  scientific  inferences  to  stronger  heads ; and,  even  when 
they  attempted  them  for  themselves,  their  pardonable  and  well- 
intentioned  blunders  afford  a kind  of  amusement  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  perfect  charity.  They  really  knew  quite  as 
much  as  a later  generation  of  antiquaries — the  county  historians  of 
the  last  century ; and  what  they  did  know  they  could  set  forth 
with  infinitely  greater  life  and  spirit.  The  study  of  antiquities 
was  then  in  its  childhood,  and  the  antiquaries  of  that  time  amuse 
us  by  a childlike  liveliness  and  simplicity  which  sets  them  far 
above  dull  compilers  like  Collinson  and  Bridges.  One  would 
instinctively  shrink  from  the  company  of  men  of  this  last  order, 
one  does  instinctively  shrink  from  their  modern  representatives, 
but  a chat  with  Aubrey  would  be  almost  as  delightful  as  a chat 
with  Herodotus  or  Sir  John  Maundeville.  Aubrey’s  Editor, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Jackson,  might  have  spared  himself  all  the  apologies 
which  he  makes  in  his  Introduction,  and  which  simply  show  that 
he  does  not  appreciate  his  author.  “ It  is  only  fair,”  Mr.  Jack- 
son  tells  us,  “ to  remember  that  Aubrey’s  manuscript  makes  no 
sort  of  pretension  to  the  dignity  of  a County  History.”  It  is  just 
because  Aubrey’s  Collections  make  no  pretensions  to  the  dignity 
of  a County  History,  or  to  dignity  of  any  kind,  that  we  value 
Aubrey’s  Collections.  Conceive  the  dear,  garrulous,  old  collector 
smothered  with  the  sort  of  dignity  which  Mr.  Jackson  would 
fain  thrust  upon  him.  The  “ dignity  of  history^  ” is  bad  enough 
in  any  case ; but  surely  the  dignity  of  a Coimty  History  must  be  a 
lower  depth  still.  Mr.  Jackson  condescendingly  tells  us  that 
“ Aubrey’s  mere  language  is  amusing  ” ; we  can  assure  Mr. 
Jackson  that  his  own  language,  when  he  says  so,  is  very  amusing 
also,  though  in  quite  another  way  from  Aubrey’s.  We  wonder 
what  Mr.  Jackson  thought  of  the  sentence  where  Aubrey  laments 
the  loss  of  the  collections  of  some  still  earlier  inquirers  : — “ T’is 
pitie  that  those  papers  should  fall  into  the  mercilesse  hands  of 
woemen,  and  be  put  under  pies.”  This  vivid  picture  of  the 
dangers  to  which  antiquarian  manuscripts  are  sometimes  exposed 
is,  to  our  mind,  worth  aU  the  twaddle  of  all  the  dignified  Coimty 
Historians  over  whom  we  ever  slumbered. 

In  fact  this  large  quarto  is,  as  far  as  Mr.  Jackson  is  concerned, 
a thorough  mistake.  It  is  too  bad  for  Mr.  Jackson  to  talk  of 
“correcting  and  enlarging”  Aubrey.  It  is  too  bad  to  stick  his 
own  name  outside  like  a member  of  a firm — “Aubrey  and 
Jackson,”  as  if  they  had  worked  together  like  Tate  and  Brady.  It 
is  too  bad  to  put  a view  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  parish-church  as  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume,  and  to  thrust  Aubrey,  in  his  wig  and 
laced  bands,  into  quite  a secondary  place.  It  is  still  worse 
to  smother  Aubrey  altogether  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  notes,  and  dven 
to  venture  on  innovations  in  his  text.  What  was  wanted  was 
Aubrey’s  own  jottings,  with  a few  notes,  correcting  any  distinct 
errors,  answering  Aubrey’s  numerous  “ Quaeres,”  and  filling  up  his 
numerous  blanks.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  us  instead  long  notes,  quite 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  a County  History,  and  which  would  have 
been  much  better  kept  back  till  Mr.  Jackson  takes  one  in  hand. 
He  appears  to  be  a respectable  antiquary  of  the  old  school, 
somewhat  dull  and  ponderous,  knowing  all  the  pedigrees  in  the 
county,  but  having  very  little  notion  either  of  connecting  local 
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with  general  history  or  of  giving  any  scientific  account  of  ancient 
buildings.  These  are  the  two  great  deficiencies  of  common  County 
Histories.  We  do  not  blame  Aubrey  in  the  least  for  being  quite 
incapable  of  doing  either;  we  do  not  at  all  wish  to  obtrude  such 
matters  upon  Aubrey’s  text  unles.s  they  are  specially  needed  to 
explain  his  notes  or  to  answer  his  Quaeres ; but  when  Mr.  Jackson 
undertakes  so  very  full  a comment,  we  begin  to  expect  some 
help  from  him  of  this  kind.  But  he  gives  us  very  little.  He 
confesses  to  having  re-arranged  Aubrey’s  matter,  and  he  has  a 
way,  in  addition  to  his  own  notes,  of  sticking  in  dates  and 
references  between  brackets  into  Aubrey’s  text.  For  instance, 
Aubrey,  speaking  of  Castle  Combe,  says : — 

The  Castle,  whereof  now  remains  the  Toft,  strongly  seated  on  a steep  hill, 
was  demolished  in  the  time  of  the  Danes ; Jo.  Scrope,  Esqr.  hath  some  old 
writings  tliat  mention  so  much.  Q.  what  year.  Mem.  get  a Draught  of  the 
Castle  Keep. 

Mr.  Jackson  sticks  the  date  878  into  Aubrey’s  text,  but  he 
quotes  no  authority  of  any  kind,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  account 
of  Mr.  Scrope’s  “ old  writings.”  All  he  can  say  in  his  note  is  — 

Some  earl}'  work  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  ; but  the  Castle 
at  Combe  is  considered  to  have  been  built  by  the  Dunsterville  family. 

That  the  Danes  found  a castle,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  to 
destroy  in  878,  is  of  course  most  unlikely ; but  why  is  Mr.  Jackson 
so  certain  in  one  part  of  the  page  and  so  doubtful  in  another  ? 
Till  we  have  a reference  given,  we  shall  suppose  that  878  is  a 
conjectural  date,  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Danes  were  at 
Chippenham  that  year. 

One  is  amused  (p.  417)  to  find  the  great  opponent  of  King 
Stephen  described  as  “ Robert,  surnamed  ‘ the  Consul,’  natural  son 
of  King  Hen.  I.”  That  people  are  puzzled  at  the  appearance  of 
Consuls  in  England  and  France  we  are  not  surprised,  but  we  do 
not  know  why  Mr.  Jackson,  like  a great  many  other  people,  attaches 
this  special  mystery  to  the  Consulship  of  Earl  Robert.  Robert 
was  “ surnamed  ‘ the  Consul,’  ” only  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  other  contemporary  Earl  was  equally  surnamed  the 
Consul.  That  is  to  say,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and 
others  who  used  the  same  afl'ected  style,  thought  it  fine  to  say 
“ Consul  ” instead  of  “ Comes.”  We  found  some  time  ago  that 
King  Alfred  used  “Heretoga”  to  translate  a real  Roman  Consul, 
“ Comes,”  “ Earl,”  “Ealdormau,”  “ Heretoga,”  aU  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  “ Consul  ” is  simply  another  .synonym. 

To  turn  to  architecture,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  J ackson  gives 
very  unintelligent  accounts  of  the  remarkable  churches  of  Purton 
and  Wanborough ; but  it  is  much  worse  that,  when  he  finds  his 
author  giving  a perfectly  accurate  account  of  Malmesbury  Abbey, 
the  second  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  county,  he  should  go  out 
of  his  way  to  set  matters  wrong  in  a note.  We  do  not  expect 
scientific  precision  on  these  subjects  from  Aubrey;  but  he  had 
learned,  from  his  own  observation,  from  the  tradition  of  the  place, 
or  from  Leland — it  matters  little  from  which — that  the  Abbey 
church,  when  perfect,  had  both  a central  and  a western  tower. 
Leland  saw  the  western  tower  standing ; the  existing  remains  fully 
bear  out  his  statement;  the  whole  matter  was  explained  and 
demonstrated  on  the  spot  at  a meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Society ; 
yet,  in  defiance  of  all  this,  Mr.  Jackson  actually  calls  Leland’s 
testimony  in  'question.  Aubrey  says : 

The  Abbey  Church  was  built  per  crueem,  in  the  middle  whereof  was  the 
Tower,  on  which,  no  doubt,  as  every  where  else  almost  in  this  Champagne 
Countrie,  was  a steeple. 

Hughes  of  Wootton  Basset  sales,  that  the  Steeple  of  Malmesbury  Abbey 
was  as  high  almost  as  Paule’s,  and  that  when  the  steeple  feU,  the  ball  of  it 
fell  as  far  off  as  the  Griffin.  A great  Tower  was  at  the  end  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Jackson  first  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  that  Aubrey  by 
“ Paules,”  meant  “ not  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Malmesbury,  but  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,”  and  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  west 
tower : — 

This  is  described  by  Leland  as  square,  at  the  West  end  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  still  standing  when  he  visited  this  town.  . . . Judging  (from 
the  ruins)  of  the  general  Plan  of  the  Abbey  Church,  it  does  not  seem  clear 
how  a single  square  Tower  could  have  been  introduced  at  the  West  end. 
But  Leland’s  visit  was  very  short  and  his  description  most  superficial.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  mistaken  one  of  the  comer  Western 
Towers,  part  of  wirich  is  stiU  left,  for  a main  Western  Tower. 

This  is  really,  in  a professed  antiquary,  a case  of  crassa  igno- 
rantia.  Leland  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  mistake  a single  main 
western  tower  for  a “ corner  western  tower,”  that  is,  we  suppose, 
one  at  the  end  of  an  aisle.  He  was  least  of  all  likely  to  make 
such  a mistake  with  regard  to  a church  which  had  no  “ corner 
western  towers  ” to  lead  him  astray.  The  “ comer  western 
tower  ” is  to  be  found  only  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  imagination,  and  the 
existing  ruins  show  with  perfect  clearness  the  very  singular  way 
in  which  the  western  tower  was  introduced — a daring,  one  might 
say  foolhardy,  feat,  but  not  the  impossibility  which  1^.  Jackson 
seems  to  think  it.  Leland’s  account  cannot  be  fairly  called  super- 
ficial ; it  is  not  a detailed  account,  but  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Leland  was  at  any  rate  long  enough  at  Malmesbury  to  get  up  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  church.  Mr.  Jackson  must  either 
not  have  been  at  Malmesbury  at  aU,  or  else  must  have  spent  his  time 
there  to  much  less  advantage. 

Here,  again,  is  a passage  which  is  wholly  incomprehensible. 
There  is  a place  near  Malmesbury  called  'Whitchurch  or  “ Album 
Monasterium.”  On  this  Mr.  Jackson  comments. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  White-church,  Bede  says  “ there  was  a time 
when  there  was  not  a stone  Church  in  all  the  land,  but  the  custom  was  to 
build  them  all  of  wood ; and  therefore  when  a Church  was  built  of  stone,  it 
was  such  a rarity  and  unusual  thing  among  the  Britons  that  they  called  the 
place  “ Candida  Casa”  or  White-Church.”  [Hist.  III.  c.  4.1 
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Mr.  Jackson’s  translation,  as  a translation,  is  somewhat  of  the 
freest,  the  words  of  Bede  being  as  follows : — 

Qui  locus  ad  provinciam  Berniciorum  pertinens  vulgo  vocatur  “ Ad  Can- 
didam  Casam,”  eo  quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  Brittonibus  more, 
fuerit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  Any- 
body would  think,  from  Mr.  Jackson’s  version,  that  Bede  was 
speaking  of  English  churches  in  general,  and  of  the  Malmesbury 
Whitchurch  in  particular,  instead  of  which  he  is  not  speaking  of 
England  at  all,  hut  of  the  Britons  of  Galloway. 

Again,  how  could  “ King  Edwin  ” give  anything  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey  in  982?  (p.  210).  How  could  the  advowson  of  Ashley 
(p.  207)  “belong  in  1554  to  the  College  of  St.  Mary  Newark  at 
Leicester”?  We  are  not  aware  that  that  College  escaped  the 
general  suppression  of  Colleges  under  Edward  the  Sixth ; if  it 
was  temporarily  revived  under  Mary,  so  curious  a fact  should 
have  been  distinctly  mentioned.  More  remarkable  still  is  this. 
Aubrey  mentions  a place  called  Easterne,  and  adds — 

Tradition,  that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lyon  was  borne  here,  or  Duke  of  Yorke. 

I believe  the  arms  in  the  North  Aisle  of  the  Church,  ivith  a label  of  3,  was  of 
that  Duke  that  was  here  borne. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  comment  runs; — “That  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  seems  incorrect.  The  best  authorities  j 
place  that  event  at  Fotheringhay  Castle.”  Now  we  know  of  no 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  better  than  Dean 
Ralph  of  Diss,  who  distinctly  says  that  Richard  was  born  at 
Oxford.  Whether  Richard  Duke  of  York  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  bom  at  Fotheringhay  we  have  not  inquired,  but  nothing  is 
more  likely,  as  Fotheringhay  was  a favourite  possession  of  his 
family.  But  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  confounded 
two  such  notable  Richards,  with  so  great  a gap  between  them  ? 

We  will  now  bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Jackson ; we  will  bring  no 
further  charge  against  him  except  that  he  believes  in  Ingulf.  He 
is  not  worse  than  a great  many  other  worthy  men,  who  are  full  of 
useful  local  information  which  may  be  of  good  service  to  inquirers 
of  another  order,  but  who  cannot  themselves  make  any  enlarged 
use  of  the  knowledge  they  have,  and  who  break  down  the  moment 
they  get  beyond  their  own  narrow  bounds.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Jackson  is  a useful  member  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  but  he  is  rather  out  of  place  in  a quarto  volume 
as  partner  with  the  genial  old  Aubrey.  We  will,  in  conclusion, 
refresh  ourselves  with  a few  draughts  from  the  original  author’s 
most  amusing  preface. 

Our  good  antiquary  seems  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  the  good  old  times,  when  “ there  were  no  rates  for 
the  poore,”  when  “all  things  were  civill  and  without  scandall,’’ 
and  when  “ the  consciences  of  the  people  were  kept  in  so  great 
awe,  hy  Confession,  that  just  dealing  and  vertue  were  habituall.” 
In  those  days  “ this  Coimtry  was  veiy  full  of  Religious  Howses ; a 
man  could  not  have  travelled  but  he  must  have  mett  Monkes, 
Eryars,  Bonhommes,  &c.,  in  their  severall  habits,  black,  white, 
and  gray,  &c. ; and  the  Tingle  Tangle  of  their  convent  Bells 
I fancie  made  very  prettie  musique,  like  the  College  bells  at  Cxon.” 
The  female  religious  were  more  useful  still ; — 

The  young  mayds  were  brought  up  (not  at  Hakney,  Sarum  Schools,  &c., 
to  learn  pride  and  wantonnesse,  but)  at  the  Nunneries,  where  they  had 
examples  of  Piety,  and  Humility  and  modestie  and  obedience,  to  imitate  and 
to  practise.  Here  they  learned  needlework,  the  art  of  confectionary,  surgery, 
(anciently  no  apothecaries  or  Surgeons— the  gentlewoemen  did  cure  their 
poore  neighbours  ; their  hands  are  now  too  fine — vide  Sir  Courtly  Nice  in 
comedie,  epilogue, physick,  writing,  drawing,  &c.  Old  Jacques,  (who  lived 
where  Charles  Hadnam  did)  could  see  from  his  Howse  the  Nunnes  of  the 
Priory,  (St.  Marie’s  near  Kington  St.  Michael)  come  forth  into  the  Nymph- 
hay  with  their  Rocks  and  Wheeles  to  spinne  ; and  with  their  soweing  work. 
He  would  sa}'  that  he  hath  told  threescore  and  ten  ; hut  of  Nunnes  there 
were  not  so  many,  but  in  all,  with  Lay  Sisters,  as  widowes,  old  maydes,  and 
j’oung  girles,  there  might  he  such  a number.  This  was  a fine  way  of  breed- 
ing up  young  woemen,  who  are  led  more  by  example  than  precept ; and  a 
good  retirement  for  widowes  and  grave  single  women  to  a civill,  virtuous, 
and  holy  life. 

How  tbe  Imiglits  and  squires  bad  degenerated  in  Aubrey’s  days 
it  was  lamentable  to  see : — 

Then  were  entails  in  fashion  (a  good  prop  for  Monarahie).  Destroying  of 
petty  Manners  began  in  H.  7.  to  be  now  common  ; whereby  the  meane 
people  lived  lawlesse,  nobody  to  govern  them,  they  cared  for  nobody,  having 
on  nobody  any  dependence  ; and  thus,  and  by  the  selling  the  Church  landes, 
is  the  Ballance  of  the  Government  quite  altered,  and  putt  into  the  handes  of 
the  common  people.  No  Ale  house  nor  yet  Innes  then,  unless  upon  great 
Roades.  When  they  had  a minde  to  drinke,  they  went  to  the  Friaries  ; and 
when  they  travelled  they  had  entertainment  at  the  Religious  Howses  for 
3 dayes,  if  occasion  so  long  required.  The  Meeting  of  the  Gentry  was  not 
held  at  tippling  howses ; but  in  the  Fields  or  Forests  with  their  Dorses  and 
Howndes,  with  their  Bugle  horns  in  silken  bawdricks.  Tliis  part  very  much 
abounded  witli  Forests  and  Parke.=.  Thus  were  good  Spiritts  kept  up  ; and 
good  horses  and  good  riders  made.  Whereas  now,  the  Gentry  of  the  Nation 
is  so  effeminated  by  Coaches,  they  are  soe  far  from  managing  great  horses 
that  they  know  not  how  to  ride  hunting  horses ; besides  the  spoyling  of 
several  trades  dependant. 

Still  there  were  some'  drawbacks  even  in  that  golden  age.  “The 
Halls  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  dreadful  to  behold.”  But 
the  really  grievous  time  did  not  come  till  the  tingle-tangle  of 
Abbey  bells  was  stopped : — 

From  the  time  of  Erasmus  till  about  20  years  past  [1536-1650],  the 
learning  was  downright  pedantr3^  The  conversation  and  habits  of  those 
times  were  as  starcht  as  their  bands  and  square  beards ; and  gravity  was 
then  taken  for  wisdom.  The  doctors  in  those  days  were  but  old  boj's,  when 
quibbles  past  for  wit,  even  in  their  sermons.  The  gentry  and  citizens  had 
little  learning  of  any  kind,  and  their  way  of  breeding  of  their  children  was 
suitable  to  the  rest.  They  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as  their  school-  | 
masters ; and  their  schoolmasters,  as  masters  of  the  house  of  correction.  The  ■ 
child  perfectl}’  loathed  the  sight  of  his  parents  as  the  slave  his  torture.  1 
Gentlemen  of  30  and  40  years  old  were  to  stand  like  mutes  and  fools  bare- 


headed before  their  parents  ; and  the  daughters  [grown  woemen]  were  to 
stand  at  the  cupboard-side  during  the  whole  time  of  the  proud  Mother’s 
visit,  unless  (as  the  fashion  was)  leave  was  desired,  forsooth,  that  a cushion 
should  be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought  them  by  the  serving  man, 
after  they  had  done  sufficient  penance  in  standing.  The  boys,  (I  mean  the 
jmung  fellows)  had  their  foreheads  turned  up,  and  stiffened  with  spittle  ; 
they  were  to  stand  mannerly  forsooth  thus  : the  foretop  ordered  as  before, 
with  one  hand  at  the  bandstring  ; the  other  behind  them.  The  gentle- 
woemen had  prodigious  fans,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  old  pictures,  like  that  instru- 
ment which  is  used  to  drive  feathers ; and  in  it  had  a handle  at  least  half  a 
j’ard  long  ; with  these  the  daughters  were  oftentimes  corrected.  [Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  rode  the  circuit  with  such  a fan.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  told  me  he  was  an  ej'ewitness  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  also 
used  such  a fan].  But  fathers  and  mothers  slasht  their  daughters  in  the 
time  of  their  besom  discipline  when  they  were  perfect  woemen.  At  Oxford, 
(and  I believe  at  Cambridge)  the  rod  was  frequently  used  by  the  Tutors  and 
Deans.  And  Dr.  Potter,  of  Tidnity  College,  I knew  right  well,  whipt  his 
pupil  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him  to 
go  to  the  Inns  of  Court. 


LETTERS  OF  MISS  CORNWALLIS.* 

There  is  certainly  a wonderful  charm  in  a woman  who  to 
a true  woman’s  heart  unites  the  intellect  of  a man. 
And  the  combination  is  all  the  more  delightful  because  of  its 
1 rarity.  It  is  rarer  than  the  presence  of  the  beauties  of  the 
feminine  character  in  a truly  vigorous  and  manly  man.  This 
last  combination,  indeed,  is  not  by  any  means  a thing  of  every- 
day occurrence.  The  masculine  character  too  generally  lacks 
that  quickness  of  sympathy,  that  self-sacrifice  in  small  things, 
that  steadfastness  in  affection,  and  that  keen  perception  of  the 
minuter  elements  of  human  life  which  we  look  for  in  women. 
Yet  such  men  are  less  uncommon,  and  when  foimd  are  more 
readily  appreciated,  than  women  whose  understanding  possesses 
the  breadth,  the  depth,  the  liberality,  and  the  love  of  abstract 
truth  which  belong  to  men,  without  being  in  some  degree  rmsexed 
in  the  more  purely  feminine  parts  of  their  nature.  The  merely 
clever  woman  who  takes  an  interest  in  all  sorts  of  great  subjects 
is  indeed  common  enough.  Hundreds  of  women,  especially  until 
they  are  married,  love  to  dabble  in  science,  and  history,  and 
theology,  and  metaphysics,  with  an  honest  desire  to  know  and 
to  understand.  And,  to  clever  men,  such  delightfully  quick 
and  receptive  creatures  are  the  most  charming  of  companions, 
especially  when  the  eyes  that  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  that 
glow  belong  to  a countenance  still  young  and  pretty.  How 
flattering  to  the  self-love  of  one  of  the  “ nobler  ” sex  to  pour 
forth  his  learning  in  the  willing  ear,  to  find  his  explanations 
of  difficulties  instantly  and  gratefully  accepted,  to  feel  that 
the  display  of  his  powers  awakens  no  jealousy  or  painful  sense 
of  inferiority  in  a pupil  as  beautiful  as  she  is  intelligent.  And 
— let  it  be  added  as  a mournful  fact — what  an  intolerable 
nuisance  are  these  clever  and  frightfully  well-informed  women 
when  they  are  neither  young,  nor  pretty,  nor  well-dressed,  nor 
sympathetic,  nor  conscious  that  anything  divine  or  human  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacities!  Is  there  anything  more 
purely  and  hopelessly  disagreeable  than  a woman  who  has  made 
it  her  mission  to  prove,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  it  is 
only  the  difference  of  education  which  makes  her  sex  inferior  to 
that  which  grammarians — with  a baseness  truly  male — have  de- 
nominated the  “ worthier  gender  ” P Undoubtedly  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  unmanly  and  ungentlemanly  in  the  practice  of  a 
certain  class  of  men,  who  invariably  talk  down  to  a woman  as  a 
sort  of  providentially  prepared  receptacle  for  all  the  nonsense  and 
shams  which  they  cannot  produce  before  other  men.  But  if  there 
is  anything  which  could  excuse  this  exhibition  of  bad  taste,  it  is 
the  folly  of  those  women  who  advocate  their  rights  on  the  injured- 
innocence  system— who  see  in  every  man  a fortunate  tyrant,  and  in 
every  woman  a luckless  slave. 

We  have  been  tempted  to  this  little  outburst  by  the  letters  of 
a lady  whose  name  as  a writer  was  all  but  wholly  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  her  works.  Miss  Cornwallis’s  correspondence 
displays  a mind  at  once  so  striking  and  so  attractive  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  glide  off’  into  reminiscences  of  the  many  women — 
or  rather  let  us  call  them  females — who  imagine  themselves  to  be 
what  Miss  Cornwallis  really  was,  and  who  inflict  upon  readers, 
critics,  and  society  in  general,  a species  of  woe  reserved  as  a special 
chastisement  for  the  men  of  this  nineteenth  century.  She  was  the 
author  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  series  of  Small  Books  on  Great 
Subjects,  the  first  of  which  was  published  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Theories  and  Philosophical 
JE.rperience,  hy  a Pariah.  The  range  of  subjects  that  the  series 
included  was  extraordinary,  especially  considering  that  its  prin- 
cipal writer  was  a woman.  One  is  startled  when  the  daughter  of 
a country  clergyman,  brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  belief  in 
Church  and  King,  and  in  the  most  correct  parsonic  orthodoxy, 
quietly  undertakes  to  set  the  world  to  rights  on  such  matters  as 
“ the  connexion  between  physiology  and  intellectual  science,” 
“ practical  organic  chemistry,”  “ the  Greek  philosophy,”  “ the 
principles  of  criminal  law,”' “the  state  of  man  before  and  after 
Christianity,”  and  other  such  light  and  lively  subjects.  Knowing 
what  a contemptuous  generation  would  say  of  her.  Miss 
Cornwallis  wisely  kept  her  own  counsel  as  to  her  sex ; and,  of  the 
many  readers  who  wondered  at  the  originality,  thoughtfulness, 
and  wide  and  acciuate  information  which  the  series  displayed, 
probably  few,  if  any,  ever  guessed  that  they  were  being  taught  b)’’ 
a country-bred  old  maid,  living,  and  suffering  from  incessant  illness, 
not  far  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  first  of  the  series  is  here 

; ^ 
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reprinted,  and  thougli  betraying-  a -want  of  experience  in  tbe  craft 
of  authorship,  and  inferior  in  point  of  stylo  to  the  writer’s  private 
letters,  it  unquestionably  proves  the  possession  of  singular  powers 
and  acquirements.  Besides  the  correspondence,  tlio  volume 
contains  poems,  original  and  translated,  scarcely  worth  publishing; 
a specimen  of  her  juvenile  compositions  still  less  worth  printing; 
and  some  letters  from  the  historian  Sismondi,  very  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  the  more  so  from  tho  circumstance  that  when 
Miss  Cornwallis  was  twenty  years  old  ho  wished  to  marry  her. 
Though  disparity  of  age  and  other  causes  induced  her  to  decline 
the  ofler,  it  led  to  a friendship  which  went  on  increasing  in 
affectionate  intimacy  till  the  time  of  tho  historian’s  death. 

The  real  interest  of  the  volume  consists,  however,  in  the  picture 
it  gives  of  tho  progvess  of  a mind  rare  among  even  the  most 
accomplished  of  women.  It  is  not  often  that  a childhood  of  pre- 
cocious thought  and  sensibility  is  followed  either  by  a long  life  or 
by  anything  unusual  in  the  way  of  subsequent  attainments.  But 
here  is  a child  whose  character,  at’  seven  y^ears  old,  frightened  her 
mother  from  its  capacities  and  its  sensitiveness,  and  who  yet  lived 
above  seventy  years,  with  powers  of  thought  and  warmth  of  feeling 
ever  strengthening  with  advancing  life.  Is  there  extant  the  bio- 
graphy of  any  other  woman  who,  while  still  devoted  to  her  dolls, 
began  to  write  “ histories,  poems,  commentaries,  and  essays,”  with 
plans,  coloured  maps,  and  drawings,  and  yet  grew  up  to  write, 
when  more  than  fifty  years  old,  to  a correspondent  (the  Rev.  John 
Frere)  an  elaborate  vindication  of  tho  moral  character  of  Aspasia, 
filling  eight  pages  of  octavo  type  .P  And  this,  too,  just  by  way  of 
a little  pleasant  letter-writing.  Of  course  she  read  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  originals,  and 
the  process  by  which  she  read  and  thought  herself  out  of  the 
rigours  of  the  creed  in  which  she  was  educated  is  among  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  her  life : — 

I once  talked  [she  says],  -with  a young  man  about  to  take  orders,  of  what  I 
learned  from  the  Fathers.  After  hearing  a little,  he  exclaimed — “ You 
must  not  say  any  more,  for  I shall  have  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  and  if  you 
unsettle  me  on  any  of  these  points  (I  was  speaking  of  original  sin)  I shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it  with  a good  conscience.”  This  man  evidently  did  not 
believe  those  Articles,  for,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not  have  feared  that 
his  acquiescence  in  them  would  he  weakened  ; and  now  he  is  coldly  teaching 
the  people  what  he  believes  to  be  liable  to  such  serious  objections  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  hear  them  ! What  wonder  that  the  people  do  not  profit  ? 

All  her  views  seem  to  have  been  her  own  in  a remarkable 
degree,  but  not  from  crotchetiness,  or  conceit,  or  the  predominance 
of  feeling  over  thought.  Always  remaining  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  a communion,  and  taking  no  special  interest 
in  the  movements  of  the  parties  in  the  theological  world,  the 
liberal  opinions  she  formed  were  the  result  of  hard  reading  and 
stiU  harder  thought,,  prompted  by  that  overpowering  sense  of  the 
great  mystery  of  human  hfe  and  ignorance,  and  that  passionate, 
irrepressible  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  which  are  rare  enough 
among  men,  and  still  rarer  among  women.  The  following  is  from 
a letter  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Atkins : — 

It  is  easy  to  write,  or  to  say  with  our  Articles,  that  God  is  “ without  parts 
or  passions,”  but  to  feel  it  is,  I am  well  convinced,  the  most  difficult  task  our 
nature  has  ; and  the  way  in  which  my  own  health  sinks  under  the  stretch 
of  mind  occasioned  by  such  contemplations  shows  that  God  has  been  merciful 
in  gi-ving  us  more  tangible  objects  to  lay  hold  on.  So  convinced,  indeed,  am 
I that  it  is  impossible  to  be  well  -with  such  things  always  in  one’s  head,  that 
I would  abandon  these  studies  if  I could,  and  plunge  into  active  life,  satisfied 
to  do  my  duti'  as  well  as  I could,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God’s  mercy.  But  in 
utter  loneliness  the  mind  turns  inward  to  search  into  its  own  nature  and 
prospects,  and  this  research  shakes  the  mortal  case  shrewdly.  Few  can 
comprehend  this,  and  I who  feel  it  can  hardly  describe  ; but  I certainly  feel 
that  those  who  eat  largely  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  will  surely  die,  and  that 

soon I sometimes  doubt  if  my  course  of  study  and  thinking 

affords  happiness ; gratification  of  no  ordinary  kind  attends  it  sometimes, 
but  it  is  only  sometimes,  and  there  are  many  hours  of  weariness,  when  the 
exhausted  mind  lies  prostrate  under  the  painful  sense  of  its  own  littleness.  . 
...  I am  not  a bit  well,  head  aching  continually,  and  every  breath  of 
wind  makes  me  shiver ; but  the  sword  has  worn  out  the  scabbard,  and  it  is 
too  late  now  to  mend  it,  so  I must  go  on  as  I can.  I could  find  in  my  heart 
to  do  as  I did  once  when  a child,  and  sit  down  by  my  bed-side  and  cry, 
nobody  could  tell  why.  I got  a dose  of  physic  for  my  pains  then,  and  it 
cured  me  of  crying  for  ever  ; but  I should’  fancy  my  brains  were  none  the 
better  for  that  force  done  to  nature,  and  I rather  envy  those  who  can  open 
their  eye-sluices  and  let  off  a little  of  that  “ perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon 
the  heart.” 

Certainly  tbe  writer  of  tbe  above  was  not  one  of  those  women  of 
whom  ber  father  said  that  they  “place  one  half  of  the  glory  of 
womanhood  in  bearing  children,  and  the  other  half  in  being  a 
fool.”  Illness,  which  dulls  all  ordinary  minds,  in  her  case  seemed 
only  to  quicken  the  activity  of  thought  and  feeling.  “ Pray  tell 
me,”  she  says  to  a la-wyer  friend,  to  whom  she  had  been  just 
writing  about  Cicero’s  philosophical  treatises,  a set  of  Bampton 
Lectures,  and  other  small  matters — “pray  tell  me  about  the  trans- 
bedpost regions ; my  whole  concern  at  present  is  the  cis-bedpost — 
a very  narrow  domain,  likely  to  contract  one’s  views.” 

What  commonplace  people  thought  of  such  an  unusual  appari- 
tion, when  she  was  well  enough  to  go  into  society,  the  letters  do 
not  tell.  All  we  learn  is  from  an  occasional  sentence  or  two  like 
the  folio-wing : — 

Every  man,  you  know,  thinks  he  has  a prescriptive  right  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  a woman,  unless  he  has  science  enough  himself  to  see  that  the 
said  woman  is  up  with  him,  and  therefore  must  know  something.  Faraday 
allows  me  to  question  his  notions,  and  explains  very  quietly,  pleased  to  hear 

the  views  of  others  upon  them ; but  Dr.  D met  me  with  an  indescribable 

grunt  one  day  when  I ventured  to  say  a word  on  the  early  Church.  But  the 

fact  is,  I know  less  than  Faraday,  more  than  D , and  there’s  the  rub. 

What  could  the  “locomotive  oysters,”  as  she  calls  them,  make  of 
a woman  who  writes  to  a correspondent  that  she  has  nothin"- 
to_  say,  “ having  been  confined  to  the  house  for  two  months, 
with  Athanasius  and  Origen  for  my  companions.  I am  making 


lar"-e  extracts  from  the  first  of  these  worthie.s,  to  show  how 
orthodox  I am  ” ? A tract  on  the  liberalism  of  the  Athanasian 
theology  would  have  been  a curiosity  worth  seeing.  If,  indeed, 
Miss  Cornw.allis  flattered  the  amour  propre  of  her  lady  visitors 
by  discoursing  on  her  somewhat  favourite  theme,  th.at  the  intel- 
lect of  women  is  naturally  equal  to  that  of  men,  she  may  possibly 
have  been  as  popular  with  them  as  we  find  her  attractive  to  our- 
selves. Nevertheless,  that  there  does  exist  any  such  natural 
equality  we  take  leave  to  deny.  That  Miss  Cornwallis  herself 
had  the  intellect  of  a man,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a woman,  is  true 
enough.  But  one  swallow  does  not  malce  a summer.  It  requires 
but  little  observation  of  character  to  perceive  that,  however  great 
may  be  the  natural  ability  of  many  women,  there  exists  a radical 
difterence  of  kind  in  the  understandings  of  tho  two  sexes,  which 
no  identity  of  education  can  ever  obliterate.  A man’s  interest 
lies  in  generalizing,  a woman’s  in  details.  Men  look  at  human  life 
as  a whole ; women  look  at  the  individual  men  and  women  they 
personally  meet  with.  Politics — using  tlie  word  in  its  -widest 

sense — are  usually  uninteresting  to  women  ; their  interest  lies  in 
the  inner  history  of  the  family.  Bring  up  a household  of  boys  and 
girls,  all  taught  alike  and  by  the  same  persons,  and  even  before 
childhood  is  over  it  will  appear  that  the  boys  instinctively  regard 
all  things  brought  before  them  from  a different  point  of  view 
from  that  which  is  natural  to  the  girls.  What  would  become  of 
the  world  of  men,  boys,  and  babies  if  women  had  not  an  over- 
powering inclination  to  interest  themselves  in  the  thoughts,  joys, 
and  pains  of  individuals — an  inclination  distinct  from  and  almost 
incompatible  with  that  care  for  public  affairs  which  is  natural  to 
men  ? Moreover,  in  those  matters  in  which  women  have  the 
advantage  over  men  in  the  way  of  early  cultivation,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  they  cannot  claim  the  highest  prizes  of  success. 
Wherever  the  imaginative  faculty  is  largely  called  into  play,  women 
comparatively  fail,  though  they  delight  in  the  imaginative  works 
of  others.  Popularly,  their  sensibility,  their  tenderness,  and  their 
eager  receptiveness  are  mistaken  for  high  imaginative  gifts.  But, 
in  reality,  women  are  often  far  more  matter-of-fact,  less  romantic 
and  absm-d,  and  more  sensible  in  the  hard  dry  work  of  practical 
life,  than  the  other  sex.  Scarcely  any  woman  has  ever  been  a great 
poet,  or  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  musical  composer ; and  a woman 
who  heartily  loves  architecture  is  a pearl  of  great  price.  However, 
we  can  say  nothing  so  much  to  the  purpose  as  does  Sismondi  in  one 
of  the  letters  here  published.  We  have  quoted  freely  already 
from  this  most  interesting  book,  but  must  find  room  for  what  he 
says  on  the  difference  between  men  and  women,  and  shall  not 
spoil  its  neatness  and  esprit  by  attempting  a translation : — 

Ne  croyez  point,  chfere  amie,  quo  je  sois  ungallant  pour  Ics  femmes,  que  je 
leur  refuse  la  part  prodigieuse  que  leur  intelligence  doit  tenir  dans  le  monde, 
ou  que  je  ne  sente  pas  tout  le  bien  qu’on  peut  esperer  de  leur  influence. 
Mais  je  ne  crois  point  que  les  facultds  des  femmes  et  celies  des  hommes  soient 
les  memes ; je  desire  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  contribuent  a leur  maniere 
sans  usurper  le  r&le  les  uns  des  autres,  an  bonheur,  au  developpement  de 
tons.  Les  qualites  du  coeur  sent  celies  par  lesquelles  avant  toutes  les  autres 
vous  I’emportez  sur  nous  ; ces  qualites  mc-me,  et  cette  mobility,  sent  causes 
que  toutes  vos  opinions  se  traduisent  en  amour  et  on  haine  ; que  dans  une 
discussion,  ou  de  politique,  ou  de  religion,  ou  de  philosophie,  vous  avez 
decidd  que  I’un  est  un  lioimete  homme,  I’autre  est  un  coquin,  parcequ’ils 
soutiennent  tel  ou  tel  systbme,  plutot  que  d’examiner  le  systeme.  Eh  bien,  je 
serais  bien  iache  que  vous  renonejassiez  a cette  seusibilite,  a cette  impetuosite : 
appelee  pour  votre  part  h faire  des  hommes,  je  ne  mets  que  fort  peu  d’im- 
portance  aux  notions  vraies  oufausses  de  science  que  vous  pourriez  implanter 
en  eux  durant  leurs  premiferes  annees ; j’en  mets  une  infinie  aux  sentimens 
que  vous  de'veloppez  en  eux.  Dieu  garde  les  enfans  de  mbres  qui  seraient 
hommes  ; il  n’y  aurait  plus  de  jeunesse  pour  eux,  plus  d’enthousiasme,  plus 

de  de'voument,  peut-etre  plus  de  pitie.  Que demande,  puisqu’elle  le  veut, 

ses  droits  de  eitoyen,  mais  qu’elle  renonce  h porter  des  jupons.  11  est  trbs-vrai 
qu'il  y a quelque  chose  de  masculin  dans  son  esprit  et  son  caraetbre,  mais 
e’est  une  erreur  de  la  nature,  ou  plutot,  e’est  un  bienfait  de  la  Providence  de  ne 
lui  avoir  point  donne  d’enfans. 

W'e  earnestly  commend  these  sentiments  to  the  attention  of 
every  strong-minded  spinster  in  the  three  kingdoms. 


BEBJEAU’S  VAEIETIES  OF  HORSES.* 

The  younger  M.  Berjeau  has  made  a particular  field  of 
archseological  research  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  his 
father,  we  believe,  who  edited  so  skilfully  several  of  the  early 
Block  Books — the  Speculum  Humanm  Salvationis,  for  instance,  and, 
more  recently,  the  History  of  the  Cross.  But  the  son  inherits  the 
same  antiquarian  tastes,  and  the  same  facility  of  pencil  in  re- 
producing -with  singular  spirit  and  exactness  the  quaint  engravings 
of  the  early  xylographers.  This  was  shown  in  his  original  and 
curious  volume  called  the  Varieties  of  Dogs,  which  we  noticed  a 
year  or  two  ago.  What  M.  Beijeau  there  did  for  dogs  he  has 
since  done  (though  less  completely)  for  horses,  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.  His  object  has  been  to  select,  from  the  monuments  of 
early  art  in  every  style,  such  figures  of  horses  as  may  illustrate 
the  varieties  of  breed  in  use  in  different  ages  and  different  coun- 
tries. The  present  subject  is  scarcely  so  capable  of  happy  treat- 
ment as  that  of  the  varieties  of  dogs.  It  is  more  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  several  species  of  dogs  than  those  of  horses,  and  the 
varieties  of  dogs,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  are  much  more  numerous. 
However,  M.  Berjeau  has  chosen  a very  curious  and  not  unin- 
structive  subject  for  his  new  volume,  and  he  has  worked  it  out 
with  his  accustomed  diligence.  He  has  given  us  no  less  than 
sixty  drawings  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  horses,  borrowed  from  all 
kinds  of  sources.  The  letter-press  which  accompanies  these  illus- 
trations is  not  all  that  we  could  wish.  It  is  somewhat  confused  in 

* The  Horses  of  Antiquity,  Middle.  Ages,  and  llcnaissance,  from  the 
Earliest  Monuments  down  to  the  Sixteenth  Cenhiry.  By  Ph.  Charles  Berjeau. 
London : Dulau  & Co.  1864. 
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order,  and  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  author’s  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  collected.  We  are  left  very  much  in 
douht,  for  instance,  as  to  what  M.  Beijeau  himself  thinks  of  the 
origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  several  breeds  of  horses  which 
he  has  depicted.  He  deprecates,  indeed,  the  supposition  that  he 
has  compiled  a complete  history  of  the  horse,  and  he  implies  that 
he  has  merely  collected  materials  which  may  be  useful  in  several 
ways  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman,  as  well  as  to  the  artist 
and  the  antiquarian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  has  more 
or  less  interest  for  all  these  classes,  and  that  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  undertake  an  historical  introduction  to  a new  edition  of 
the  Stud-Book  would  do  well  to  consult  M.  Berjeau’s  volume. 

M.  Berjeau  begins  by  asserting  that  “the  horse,  like  man,  is 
indigenous  to  the  higli  table-lands  of  Asia.”  He  further  declares 
that  “ through  variations  of  habits,  of  climates,  of  temperature, 
the  primary  form  of  the  horse  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  a 
similar  change,  imperceptible  but  sure,  is  still  proceeding  from  the 
same  causes.”  It  is  disappointing  that  he  has  not  endeavoured 
to  verify  or  illustrate  this  assertion.  He  leaves  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  data  which  he  lays  before 
them.  His  own  order  is  simply  chronological.  He  finds  the 
earliest  known  delineation  of  the  horse’s  form  in  Egyptian  art. 
The  first  two  plates,  for  example,  represent  a two-horse  chariot 
from  the  sculptures  at  the  entrance  of  the  small  temple  of 
Beit  Oualley  in  Nubia,  and  a similar  one  from  a mural’ paint- 
ing in  the  tomb  of  a Scribe  of  the  royal  wardrobe  and  gran- 
aries in  the  western  hill  of  Thebes.  Commenting  upon  these, 
M.  Berjeau  points  out  that  the  Egyptian  horse  of  the  Delta  in 
ancient  times  very  closely  resembles  the  Netherlandish  horse 
of  our  own  days.  The  reason  is,  that  the  soil  is  alike 
in  both  cases.  A flat  district,  with  soft  elastic  ground  and 
rich  pastures,  is  calculated  to  produce  “ a great  muscular 
development  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  system.”  The 
horse  accordingly  becomes  more  fit  for  drawing  a heavy  chariot 
than  for  carrying  a rider  at  a quick  pace  over  stony  or 
imeven  ground.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  the  Egyptian 
warriors  fought  from  chariots,  and  not  on  horseback.  Burckhardt 
the  traveller,  and  other  recent  writers,  describe  the  common 
horse  of  modern  Egypt  as  an  entirely  difierent  breed  from 
the  Nubian  or  the  Arabian.  It  has  great  size  and  strength, 
and  is  far  more  like  a cart-horse  than  a racer.  The  modern 
Nubian  horse,  however  — which,  according  to  Youatt,  has 
“a  slender  yet  finely  set-on  neck,  a noble  crest,  the  withers 
elevated,  a beautiful  action,  and  an  admirable  bearing  ” — is 
the  descendant  of  that  which  is  chiefly  represented  in  Egyptian 
art.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Assyrian  horse.  Our  author 
gives  us  three  illustrations  (all  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.) 
from  bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Museum — the  first,  a war-chariot 
of  Sardanapalus  I.  j the  others  a richly-caparisoned  saddle-horse, 
and  a state-chariot,  of  Sardanapalus  III.  We  confess,  in  spite 
of  M.  Berjeau’s  statement  that  these  Assyrian  horses  “belong  evi- 
dently to  another  variety,”  that  we  see  no  considerable  difference 
between  them  and  the  Egyptian  specimens.  They  seem  to  us 
powerful,  muscular  animals,  with  short  thick  necks  and  heavy 
legs.  As  to  the  trappings,  it  is  clear  that  the  Assyrians,  like  the 
Egyptians,  brought  the  surcingle,  or  belly-band,  so  near  the 
forelegs  of  the  animal  as  to  interfere  materially  with 
his  freedom  of  action.  The  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis  and 
of  Nakshi-Eoustam  afford  us  the  next  specimens,  which 
are  those  of  Persian  horses.  The  first,  which  comes  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars,  represents  a chariot  and  pair.  The 
horses  are  well-proportioned,  but  of  a smaller  relative  size  and  of 
a very  much  heavier  build  than  those  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
art.  In  the  other,  which  represents  two  horsemen,  the  animals 
are  of  exactly  the  same  breed.  They  look  like  strong,  short- 
legged, well-bred  cobs,  with  good  action,  but  are  far  too  small 
for  the  majestic  figures  that  bestride  them. 

It  is  a singular  change  which  the  next  illustration  offers  us 
from  the  fixed,  prosaic  types  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art. 
Plate  Vin.  introduces  us  to  Greek  idealization  in  a magnificent 
horse,  copied  from  the  frieze  of  a Lycian  tomb  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  This  animal  is  tall,  slender,  and  magnificently  propor- 
tioned. The  following  plate  gives  us,  from  another  Lycian  frieze 
of  the  same  age,  a pair  of  horses  in  a war-chariot.  In  these  we 
may  see  the  conventional  type  of  the  Greek  horse,  far  higher  and 
more  true  to  nature  indeed  than  that  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  forms 
of  art,  but  stiU  very  inferior  to  the  individual  specimen  last 
noticed.  These  Lycian  examples  lead  us  on  natoally  to  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  Two  plates  are  devoted  to  those  masterpieces  of 
Phidias  in  the  fifth  centoy  before  the  Christian  era.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  will  aflTord  a good  specimen  of  M.  Berjeau’s  style  : — 

The  horses  of  Phidias  (he  says)  are  of  the  pure  Arabian  race,  although, 
compared  with  the  present  t3rpe,  their  head  is  more  square  and  larger. 
When  the  horseman  is  on  foot,  his  breast  is  at  a level  with  the  head  of  the . 
horse ; when  on  horseback,  his  feet  are  lower  than  its  knee.  Here  the  neck 
of  the  Greek  horse  is  strong  and  muscular  ; his  shoulders  are  well  set ; the 
breast  deep  ; the  joints  strong,  dry,  and  admirably  perpendicular ; the  back 
is  short,  and  the  tail  carried  with  a peculiar  elegance.  The  mane  is  generally 
cut  brush-wise,  while  the  tail  is  long  and  floats  freely  in  the  breeze.  The 
horseman  wants  neither  saddle  nor  stirrups;  and  under  his  directions  the 
horse  is  either  racing,  or  cantering  in  a gentle  gallop.  But  no  matter  what 
motion  the  artist  may  have  chosen  to  depict,  his  marble  horses  ai-e  almost 
really  living.  Their  admirable  proportions  and  fine  bearing,  no  doubt,  caused 
them  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes,  and  mercy  at  the  hands,  of  the  Mussulman 
devastator,  whose  fanaticism  so  sadly  mutilated  the  heads  of  the  horsemen, 
more  particularly  perhaps  because  the  representation  of  men  is  prohibited  by 
the  Alcoran. 

We  doubt,  indeed,  wbetber  tbe  Mussulmans  spared  the  horses  of  the 


Panathenaic  frieze  on  account  of  their  artistic  value  and  beauty, 
Puritan  iconoclasts,  as  our  own  cathedrals  show,  also  took  a pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  mutilating  the  human  figure.  It  would  seem  that 
the  decapitation  of  a statue  is  as  tempting  as  it  is  easy. 

From  Greece  M.  Berjeau  takes  us  to  Etruria.  Three  plates 
from  Etruscan  vases,  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
depict  various  horsemen  and  chariots.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
tall  thin-legged  Etruscan  horses  are  almost  entirely  conventional. 
We  cannot  agree  with  om-  author  that  Etruscan  art  bears  “an 
almost  perfect  analogy  with  Egyptian.”  He  makes,  however,  one 
curious  observation  here — namely,  that  the  build  of  an  Etrurian 
horse  “ is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  resemblance  to  a modem 
Mecklenburg  coach-horse.”  A painted  vase,  of  Greek  style,  attri- 
buted to  the  third  century  b.c.,  reproduces  the  short  agile  type  of 
the  Arab  breed.  Next,  our  author  borrows  from  Trajan’s  Column 
the  well-known  group  of  Sarmatian,  or  Cossack,  horsemen,  in  which 
both  the  animals  and  the  riders  are  covered  with  scale-armour  made 
(as  Pausanias  tells  us)  out  of  horse-hoofs.  The  famous  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  executed  in  the  second  century,  is  en- 
graved as  a specimen  of  “ the  Roman  horse  in  all  his  majesty  ” j 
and  the  smaU-headed  horse  of  Byzantine  art  is  well  repre- 
sented from  the  sculptures  of  the  column  of  Theodosius,  in 
the  fifth  century.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  “ awful  caricatures  of 
Norman  art  ” in  the  horses  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry — animals  of 
huge  size,  with  long  bodies  and  short  clumsy  legs.  Other  mediaeval 
examples  are  taken  from  a Spanish  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century,  from  the  stained  glass  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Denis  (of  the 
twelfth  century),  from  the  stained  glass  of  Chartres,  and  from  the 
illuminations  of  several  French  manuscripts,  profane  and  sacred. 
Of  these  the  specimen  from  Chartres  is  by  far  the  finest  and  most 
original.  From  an  English  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  have  a vivid  representation  of  a tournament ; and  the  famous 
scene  from  Orcagna’s  Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Oampo  Santo  of 
Pisa  brings  before  us  three  horses  as  depicted  by  Italian  art  in 
its  early  prime.  Another  horseman,  from  the  same  place,  rides  a 
steed  with  a most  disproportionately  large  neck  and  breast ; but 
such  horses,  says  M.  Beijeau,  “can  be  found  to  this  day  in 
Poland.”  We  pass  over  numerous  illustrations  borrowed  from 
mediaeval  French  romances  to  come  to  a French  cart-horse  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which,  with  its  harness,  might  be  matched  any 
day  across  the  Channel.  German  horses  in  mediaeval  drawings 
are  invariably  massive  chargers,  much  resembling  our  own  dray- 
horses  ; nor  are  Albei’t  Durer’s  horses,  especially  his  early  ones, 
much  better.  The  clumsy  horses  of  Burgkmair  are  familiar  to 
all  who  remember  that  artist’s  Triumph  of  Maximilian;  and 
J ost  Ammon’s  horses,  evidently  of  the  same  breed,  are  but  a trifie 
less  heavy  in  delineation.  We  think  that  M.  Beijeau  has  need- 
lessly multiplied  his  examples  of  the  horses  of  German  renaissance 
art.  The  latest  specimen  that  he  has  admitted  is  a sketch  of 
horses’  heads,  marvellously  spirited,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinei.  In 
conclusion,  we  wish  we  could  persuade  the  author  to  complete  his 
subject,  endeavouring  to  trace  more  fully  than  he  has  yet  done  the 
history  of  the  several  breeds  of  horses  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented in  contemporary  art.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  how  many 
original  breeds  he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  and  what  changes  they 
have  respectively  undergone. 
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TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.— The  Session  will  com- 

mence  on  Tuesday,  First  November,  18<>4.  An  ADDRESS  to  tlie  Students  will  be 
delivered  Principal  Sir  David  Brew.ster,  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  Two  o’clock. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  Degrees,  &c.,  in  tlie  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  together  with  a List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  THE  EDIN- 
BURGH UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1864-5,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclachlan  & Stewart, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  2s.  6d.;  per  post,  2s.  led. 

By  Order  of  the  Senatus,  ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  to  (he  University, 
September  1864. 


■XCDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL.— To  he 

^ OPENED  November  1,  1864,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Council. 

Chavi'man  of  the  Cowncii— WILLIAM  STIRLING,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  M.P. 

Warden — The  Rev.  D.  F.  SANDFORD,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Tutors. 

The  Council  has  engaged  Temporary  Premises,  at  11  Oxford  Terrace,  for  a limited  number  of 
Students  of  the  University,  who  will  be  provided  with  a Home  and  Tutorial  assistance  during 
the  ensuing  Session,  on  moderate  terms. 

Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Hall  should  be  accompanied  by  information  os  to  Moral 
Character  of  Applicant,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Warden,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Menzies.  7 St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  from  wliom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 

TNTIMATION  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  University 

Court  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  proceed,  at  their  Meeting  on  lull  October 
next,  to  make  Appointments  both  to  the  CHAIR  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  and  to  the 
CHAIR  of  LOGIC.  RHETORIC,  and  METiVPH  YSICS. 

By  Order  of  the  University  Court, 

St.  Andrews,  Sept.  27,  1864.  . STUART  GRACE,  ^'ccretary. 


QUEEN’S 


UNIVERSITY  in  IRELAND.  — QUEEN^S 

COLLEGE,  GALWAY.— SESSION  1864-6. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  Matriculation  Examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  commence  on  Tuesday^ 
October  18. 

Additional  Matriculation  Examinations  will  be  held  on  November  24. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  Eight  Junior  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  Six  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  value  of  £10  each,  and  Two  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  £18  each,  are  appropriated 
as  tbllow:— Two  Scholarships  and  Two  £10  Exliibitions  to  Students  of  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  years,  respectively.  Two  of  the  Scholarships  and  the  Two  £18  Exhibitions  are  appro- 
priated to  Students  of  the  Fourth  year. 

The  Examinations  for  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  21, 
and  be  proceeded  with  as  laid  down  in  the  Prospectus. 

' In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  above  mentioned.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  by 
each  Professor  at  the  close  01  the  Session.  . 

Scholars  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a moiety  of  the  Class  Fees. 

HOSPITAL  PUPILS. 


Two  Resident  Pupils  at  the  County  Infirmary  will  be  appointed  by  examination  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session. 

Further  information  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  from  whom  copies  of  the 
Prospectus  may  be  obtained. 

By  Order  of  the  President,  WILLIAM  LUPTON,  M.A.,  Regisirart 
September2i,  1661. 
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SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the 

C.  J.  HUGHES.  M. A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridjre,  and  Wranglt 


GT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  Bradfield,  Berks,  Sept.  1864. 

The  Public  Schools  CommisBlonci's  Imvinjj  recommended  that  “ the  Oovcrninjj  Bodies  of 
Schools  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  dates  of  their  Holidays  coincide,’  the 
HOLIDAYS  ut  Brndfleld  are  Al/rEKED  t*  ajirce  henceforth  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the 
Holidays  of  Eton,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Midsmnmcr.  

p IHXTON  HILL  COLLEGE  andl^OMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

-L'  Surrey,  S.  Prineipal~.T)r,  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 
Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 

TZING  EDWARD  VL  SCHOOL,  NOR  WIG  H. 

Nine  of  the  Pupils  of  this  School  are  at  this  moment  holders  of  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions iu  the  Two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

These  distinctions  have  been  gained  in  open  competition,  and  are  a sufficient  testimony  to 
the  training  wliich  tlio  successful  Candidates  have  received. 

The  aggregate  annual  income  which  these  Scholarships  represent  amounts  to  nearly  £600. 

No  account  is  taken  in  this  calculation  of  any  School  Exhibition. 

During  the  Inst  two  years  Norwich  Boys  have  been  successful  in  tbe  Examinations  for  direct 
Commissions  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  Apothecaries  Hail, 
and  the.Civil  Service,  and  no  sinzlc  instance  has  occurred  of  any  Pupil  from  the  School  failieg 
to  pass  any  Test  Examination  whatever. 

Norwich  School  is  particularly  rich  in  Prizes  and  Exhibitions,  and  the  Scheme  provides  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  there  be  less  than  Six  Masters,  whose  stipends  are  a charge  upon 
the  Endowment. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Head  Master,  Rev. 
Aoo.  Jessopp,  M.A.,  School  Iloube,  Norwich. 

rPHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathbmaticus,  14  Mount  Street.  Grosveiior  Square,  W. 

LINE.— The  Her. 

Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W . 

IVriLITARY  fmd“WVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils.— 
Address,  Mr.H.  D.  Lancaster, 75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India  Civil 

Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL.  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  isgiven  in  all  tlie  branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up. — 
Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Te.TCl*er.«i,  successful  Candidates,  Terms,  &c.,  to  A. 
D.  Spbance,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  hy  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixtou. 

rPUITION. — A Cambridge  Wrangler  purposes  to  commence 

rceidence  in  Town  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  will  be  happy  to  receive  PUPILS 
at  his  Rooms,  to  Read  with  him  for  Open  Scliolavships  at  the  Universities,  the  Competitive  Civil 
and  Military  Examinations,  and  others  in  wliicli  a knowledge  of  high  Mathematics,  moderate 
Classics,  French,  or  the  Natural  History  Sciences  is  required— For  terms  and  testimonials, 
apply  to  X.  Z.,  Grantchester,  Cambridge. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  receiving  Twelve 
Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused 
by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Genflemen  successful  in  the  recent  Public  Examina- 
tions.—Address,  in  the  first  instance,  K.  P.,  18  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

THIRST-CLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL  — Number  Limited  — 

Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  Jolm’s  Wood.  Eminent  Professors  are  in  daily  attendance. 
References  to  Families  of  distinction.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Delta,  care  of  Messrs.  Addison  & 
Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 

IVTORNINO  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square— The  Michaelmas 
Term  will  commence  Monday,  October  10. 

A S PRIVATE  TUTOR. — An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an 

Engagement  as  TUTOR,  to  prepare  One  or  more  Pupils  for  the  Public  Schools,  or  for 
Matriculation  at  either  University — Address,  B.  A.,  Post-Office,  Oxford. 

GCHOLASTIC. — WANTED,  by  a Married  Gentleman  (Oxo- 

nian),  experienced  in  Tuition,  a NON-RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  or  MASTERSHIP. 
Hiyh  testimonials.— Address,  A.  B.,  106  Crown  Street, Liverpool. 

AMATEUR  ARTISTS. — A Naval  Officer,  about  to  proceed 

to  Nioaragim  to  spend  the  Winter  Months  in  Exploring  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 
wishes  for  a COMPANION  of  Independent  Means  and  Scientific  Acquirements,  to  accompany 
him— Address,  P.,  care  of  Charles  White,  Esq.,  Consul-General  for  Nicaragua,  Barge  Yard 
Chambers,  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 

INSTITUTIONS  (RELIGIOUS,  LITERARY,  MEDI- 

-L  CAL,  and  MUSICAL).  SCHOOLS,  BOARDING  HOUSES,  &c.-To  be  LET,  on  Lease, 
capacious  and  commodious  RESIDENCE,  26  C^ueen  Square,  Russell  Square,  next  to  Home  for 
Gentlewomen  and  the  Paralytic  H-  siiitnl,  close  to  British  Museum  and  London  University. 
Fit  for  immediate  occupation,  Furnished  or  Unfurnished— Greenwood’s  Agency,  Southampton 
Row,  Bedford  Square. 

QPEKE  MONUMENT  FUND,— SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  the 

FUND  destined  to  raise  a MONUMENT  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Captain  SPEKE  are 
received  by  Messrs.  CouTTs,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,&  Co.,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  15  Wliitehall  Place,  S.W. 

rpO  SEED  CRUSHERS, — To  he  Disposed  of  upon  Liberal 

Terms,  an  OIL  MILL,  crushing  300  Quarters  of  Seed  per  week,  and  capable  of  consider- 
able Extension.  It  is  situated  near  Maidstone,  in  a wealtliy  district,  where  the  consumption 
of  Oil  Cake  is  very  large.  ^ 

27  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


-Apply,  personally,  to  Mr.  E.  Moseley,  Accountaut,  &c., 


THIRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E,C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPUNG  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  AXDERMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  BaAOBORy,  Grbatrex,  & Beall. 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey — Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE, M.A. , M.D.  Edin.  Univ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  tlie  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Frcrniscs.imder  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

M'^LVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES'S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stommes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

lyrONEY.  — £10,000. — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests.  Reversi*>ns,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

'’PUNES,  NEW  and  OLD,  comprising  all  the  Metres  iu  the 

Wesleyan  Hymn  Book,  also  Chants,  Responses,  and  Doxologies. 

Compiled  by  John  Dobson,  and,  for  the  most  part,  revised  and  re-arranged  by  Henry  John 
Gauntlett  (Mus.  Doc.). 

Prices,  plain  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  lettered,  4s. ; cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

London  ; Novello  & Co.,  69  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  35  Poultry.  Sold  at  66  Paternoster  Row, 

nHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square— Surplus  Copies  of  a large  number  of  WORKS  of  REAL  MERIT 
suited  for  TOBLIC  or  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES.  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  BOOK 
SOt^IETIES,  &c.,  arc  now  on  Sale  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  very  greatly  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post  free. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— ADOLPHE  NAUDIN  executes  Portraits 

in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  at  these  prices  : Twelve  Cartes  dc  Visite,  12s.;  Twenty  (in 
^0  positions),  21s.:  Miniatures,  exquisitely  Coloured,  for  42s.  Faded  Daguerreotypes.  Oil 
Paintings,  I anuly  Portraits,  faithfully  copied;  and  Articles  of  Virth,  Country  Seats,  Horses, 
Dogs,  Interiors  of  Rooms,  3;c.,  vividly  portrayed.  An  Artist  sent  to  any  part  of  England  on 
the  shortest  notice.  » v*  vix 


ADOLPHE  NAUDIN,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


Thousand  Copies  are  already  Sold  for  1805.  This,  long  before  the  time  of  danger 
approaches,  OLD  MOORE  S ” warning  words  will  have  been  read  by  millions. 


QIIAKESPEARE.— “MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,” 

Photo-lithographed,  by  express  ncrmlHsion.  from  the  incomparable  Original  of  1^» 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmeue,  is  now  rcady.in  Roxburgh  binding,  l/hi.6d.  As  the 
Number  of  Impressions  is  strictly  limited,  an  immediate  application  for  Copies  ia  desirable. 

To  Messrs.  Day  & I'-on, 

6 Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Tnn  Fields,  London. 

Place  my  Name  on  your  List  of  Subscribers  to  the  Plioto-lithographic  Facsimile  of 
*’Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  1600,  which  you  arc  about  to  issue,  price  10s.  Cu« 

Namo  ■■ 


Addrcss_ 


rrilOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  PATENT  PLAYING 

CARDS.— The  New  Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers. 
FASHIONS  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

• Family,  114,116.118,120  Regent  Street ; 22  Cornhill,  London  ; 10  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester;  and  60  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

NICOLL’S  NEW  OVERCOATS  for  the  WINTER  possess  novelty  in  shape  and  fabric. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’  Frock  CoaU  and  Oxford  Morning  Coats,  “as  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Nieoll,”  are  exclusive  in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  early  inspection. 

Nicoll’s  New  Quilted  Morning  Waistcoats. 

Nicoll’a  Celebrated  Trowsers,  for  all  purposes,  at  13s.  6d.,  16s.,  2Is..  25s.,  28s.,  &c.,  per  pair. 
Overcoats  for  Riding  or  Driving.  Liveries  for  Clubs.  Public  Companies,  and  Servants.  Navy, 
Military,  Diplomatic,  Consuls’,  and  Deputy-Lieutenants’  Outfits,  and  Court  Dresses. 

FOR  BOYS. 

Overcoats,  Dress  Suits,  Neglige  Suits,  Highland  Dresses,  Knickerbocker  Suits,  Hats,  and  Caps, 
adapted  for  various  ages.  The  price  of  the  First  Size  Knickerbocker  Suit,  One  Guinea. 

FOR  LADIES. 

Riding  Habits,  Hats,  Riding  Trowsers,  Promenade  Jackets,  Overcoats,  Cloaks,  and  Linsey 
Habit  Walking  Dresses.  Tlie  Design  for  Braiding  and  Materials  for  Ladies’  Garments  are 
specialities  of  Messrs.  NiooU’s  Establishment. 

NicoH’s  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies  arc  rp,adc  of  the  same  material  os  their  All- 
Wool'Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for  Geutlemen. 

Garments  for  Gentlemen,  Boys,  and  Ladies  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to 
order  at  a few  hours’  notice.  

TYENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  li.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  Uie  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Silver, 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5 Gus. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do . with  very  thick  glass  ...  .8  to  20  „ 

Silver  llulf  Chronometei'S .25  „ 


Goid. 

Ladies’  or  Gcntlemeu’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches IGGns. 

Do.  superior ..18to35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers., 35  ,, 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  GuiHeos. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock  j also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

£.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoiningCoutts’s  Bank),  andatSl  and  35 Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  MANUFACTORY, 

IG  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COYENT  GARDEN. 

TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henbietta  Steeet,  Covbnt  Gakdee-, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respect  fully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  wannest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  > irm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

■WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

^ * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 

Special  Appointment  to  Ilislate  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  ISO  „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  witiiShade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 1 10  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,«  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ ,,  „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relerenee  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
^ Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

■REDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

-L'  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOilS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  tlie  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  liis  Estubiishinent  the  most  distinguished  in  tkia 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  Gd.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur), from 6s.  Od.to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s. per  gallon. 

^FHE  PEKFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER,— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  (Jo.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  tlmt  cau  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
meutally,  as  by  no  possible  lest  cau  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Tliread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 6. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

12Table  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

12  Table  S^ons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 ]3 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

6 

2 Sauce  I.adles  

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

U 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

2SaltSpoons, gilt  bowls 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

3 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 ButterKnife 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

1 Soup  Ladle  7, 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 Sugar  Sitter 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

0 

Total 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13  9 

6 

14  17 

3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Colfee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 

patent  process. 

WILLIAJM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 


aid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 

Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Slarble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 

TlEAR  JONATHAN It  i«;  rmifip  t,vi7P  t Alinvp  Eivp  ! Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettb-s,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 

-L'  ^rho.Ln.1  ^ O I r * 1 Jiunaied  j Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Listso^ 

Ihousand  Comes  are  ahejulv  Srihi  f.ir  iw,.,.  Thas.  irmo-  tuo  — Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 

Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place : and  1 Newman  Yard,  Loudon. 

4fi5 


The  Saturday  iteview. 


[October  8,  1864. 


T ONDON  LITE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King 'William  Street,  E.C. 

JLJ  Instituted  180G. 

PmWcne-JOIIN  BENJAMIN  HEATFT»  Esq. 

Vice-President — ALFRED  HEADf  Esq* 

Trustees, 

Francb  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  j David  Salomons,  Esq.,  Aid..  M.P. 

Robert  Uanbury,  Esq.  1 George  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  Members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertain^  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a reduction  of  the  Premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  eflfecting  Assurances  will  be  en- 
titled, after  seven  years,  to  a reduction  of  74i  per  cent. , whereby  each  £10  of  Annual  Premium 
will  1^  reduced  to  £2  lls. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  more  than £4,640,000 

And  has  Policies  now  in  force  amounting  to 6,yoo,ono 

Its  Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  2,840,000 

Audits  Gross  Income  is  upwards  of .*^60,000 

Of  which  Income  £140,000  is  relumed  to  Members  iu  reduction  of  their  premiums. 

Assurances  may  be  clfectcd  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  Assurances  effected 
in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £462,260,  and  the  new  Annual  Premiums  to  £16,745. 

EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary. 

THE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFIT  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  20,  18C2. 

TIONAL  PEOVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

GEACECHORCII  STREET,  LONDON. 

Established  December  1835. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 
Directors, 

Chairman— SAMUEL  HAYHURST  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman— ROB'EWr  INGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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Joseph  Freeman,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Eeq. 
Charles  Whetham,  Esq. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Henry  White  Castle,  Esq. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 

Henry  Constable,  Esq. 

John  Feltliam,  Esq. 

Medical  Officers. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  M.D.  | 

Consulting  Actuary — Charles  Ansell,Esq.,F.R.S. 

Amount  of  Profit  of  the  Five  Years  ending  November  20,  1862  £531,965 

Making  the  total  l^iofit  divided £1,227,268 

Instances  of  Reductions  in  Premiums. 


Jolm  Gay,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 


Date  of  Policy, 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Premium. 

Premium 

now 

payuule. 

Reduction 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ 6.  d. 

October  

1836 

49 

1,000 

43  11  8 

0 7 10 

99 

March 

1840 

48 

200 

8 10  4 

1 19  4 

77 

January  

1639 

36 

1,000 

29  10  0 

10  12  8 

64 

December  

1850 

58 

2,000 

126  0 0 

64  6 8 

49 

January  

1852 

35 

500 

14  11  8 

9 2 8 

37i 

January  

1859 

49 

3.000 

132  0 0 

9i  7 10 

2!.l 

The  following  are  a few  instances  wherein  the  Premiums  have  become  extinct,  and 
Annuities  for  the  next  Five  Years  granted  in  addition. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Premium 

now 

extinct. 

Annuity 

payable. 

April 

1836 

54 

£ 

1,000 

£ 6.  d. 

52  0 0 

£ 6.  d. 
8 3 8 

August 

1836 

56 

500 

29  3 4 

9 1 3 

August 

1837 

60 

2,000 

135  3 4 

75  6 8 

March 

1842 

61 

500 

32  19  2 

1 17  4 

Amount  of  Claims  paid £1,453,608  6 10 

Gross  Annual  Income £378,337  17  10 

Accumulated  Fund  £2,303,056  11  9 

Members  whose  Premiums  fall  due  on  October  1 are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

The  Prospectus  and  every  information  may  be  had  on  application, 

September  22,  1664.  JOSEPH  MARSH,  Seci'etary. 


Established  1837. 

■REITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  neculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


^LBERT 


INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

‘ FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Premiums  charged  estimated  by  the  individual  risk  ; the  utmost  liberality  maintained  in 
every  transaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Offices  : 8 FINCH  LANE,  or  7 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

MORELL  THEOBALD,  Manager  Fire  Department. 


TDHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— -Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June2n,  H64. GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

non  ™ Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of£3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

A.D.  1720. 

■pOYAL  EXOHANGE  ASSURANOE  OORPORATION, 

Established  by  Charter  of  His  Majesty  George  the  First, 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES, 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch  Office,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  Sub- Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor . 

Directors. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq, 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,£sq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Hollaud,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq, 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceiine  Wm.  Percy. 
Cliarles  Robinson,  Esq. 

. Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Bsq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE— The  usual  fifteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  aj 
Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

FARMING-STOCK— No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines, 
i lie  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Life  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  lorm  of  Bonus. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  *.15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  Life. 

Ihxs  Corporation  aflbrds  to  the  Assured- 

Liberal  pwticipation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A rate  ot  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  guarantee  of 
a large  invested  Capital-  Stock. 

The  advant^es  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

Itoyal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

rPHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Established  1825. 

Governor— 'ELis  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERRT. 

Deputy  Goremor— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company’s  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  madp  November  15,  1865,  and  all  Polities  now 
effected  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 
will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15,  1860, 

A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1864, 
will  not  only  Participate  in  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Tear’s 
Additional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Funds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Jfana.qcr. 

H.  JONES  WILIjI  AMS,  Secretary. 

Lokdok  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Edinourgh * 3 GEORGE  STIiEET  (Head-Office). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

AJOKTH  BEITISH  and  MERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927.17  7 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Million. 

Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Ke-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  Uie  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  tu  £33,002  14  0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Kates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London — Hbad-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

IMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURAJN^^  COMPANY, 

-L  I OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
INSURANCES  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  therefrom 
(last  day  October  14),  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

All  Policies  covering  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Reduction  of  One-hif  of  the  Duty  hitherto  paid. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
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STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


F.  G.  DALGETY.  Esq. 
H.  SELFE  SELFE,  Esq. 
R.  A.  BROOKS,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq, 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manages'— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  5j,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

IVUEW  ZEALAND  TRUST  and  LOAN  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Trustees. 

ROBERT  BROOKS,  Esq.  M.P.  G.  GRENFELL  GLYN,  Esq.  M.P. 

J.  J.  CUMMINS,  Esq. 

Directors, 

Sir  CHARLES  CLIFFORD. 

Sir  J.  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart. 

Captain  H.  CARR  GLYN,  R.N, 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  & CO. 

The  Directors  continue  to  issue  Debentures  of  £100  and  upwards  for  periods  of  Three  to  Seven 
Years,  interest  on  which  is  payable  Half-yearly,  at  their  Bankers’,  by  Coupons. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  Security  and  Rates  of  Interest  may  be  obtained,  and  application 
made,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

31  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  THOS,  D.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 

■D  ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  *c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  sood."—2'ht  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“Most  useful.’’— 1/orrf  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.’’— Lorti  Ga?*uap/i.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.’’— 6’i>  Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  pnee."— Field.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.’’— Votes  and  Queries. 

The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at  Similes The  above 

are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  &.  CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 

Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  wlio  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

'VY^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

* ’ Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Rifling  House  Street-. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

XX ARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

-L.JL  -W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIoEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &(y 

CTAINED  GLASS  'WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.  ~ 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE'S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  III 
trations.  including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.- 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Illus- 

. also  Church  Decorations  and 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bavne,N6W  King 


'^KITING 


LARGE  QUANTITIES  with. 

EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON. 

12  Pall  Mull  East,  S.W. 
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pHTBB'S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  witE  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latchcfl,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street.  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
('(rect,  Liverpool:  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

XTOWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— 

The  Public  will  find  these  Ooods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  greot  variety  at 
2G  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Pesi^ins  and  Estimates  tVee. 

''rilE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,"  price  from  25s..  received  the  ONLY  PntzB  Mbpai.  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  290.5,  and  page  11,  No.  20M,say;— 

**  The  SommicfTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;" “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; " “ u bed  as  liealthy  as  it  is  comfortable." 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesaleof 
tlic  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

r^ARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  fur  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  tiicy  invite  an  inspection. 

* 9 Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

/COVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c.  — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Hoad  Wharf,Lambeth,  S. — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  arc  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  Ix>ndon  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

pAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE^ 

for  Fish.  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use.  is  soM  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.—All  Others  arc  Spurious  Imitations. 


Q A U 0 E.  — L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

^ WOKCESTEBSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronouncedby  Connoi86eur8"THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE." 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  CitossE  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 


^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast, 
tlnadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  MENiBr.,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


rPAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. ; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  " Prize  Ox,"  and  Dr.  HassalPs  Report. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom.  ^ 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  Lfondon,  N.E. 
CANDLES. 

QAFETY  from  FIRE !— By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

SNIIFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES.-Sold  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 


A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 


]\rO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  in^antaneously  by  the  Dye. 
Tn  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d..and  2ls 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 


'T’EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  6,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 


ININNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally acc^ted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


(:^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & C30.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  Ub.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  11s.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason  ; also  at  4 Chean^side  ; 
61  Gracechurch  Street;  330  Strand;  63,  150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road; 
49  Bishopsgate  Street  Within;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


]DHEUMATISM, 

Rusholme,  Manchester.  May  7,  1864. 

Gentlemen,— After  suffering  very  much  from  rheumatism  for  many  months,  having  tried 
various  medicines  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friends,  but  without  any  benefit,!  fortunately  read 
some  account  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS,  and  tliought  I would  try  a box.  I did  so,  and  after 
taking  a small  box  found  myself  very  much  better.  I continued  to  take  them,  and,  after  the 
third  box,  Iwas  quite  well.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  since,  and  I have  had  no  return  of 
rheumathm  or  any  other  ailment,  for  I still  take  them  occusionally,  as  I believe  they  are  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world.  I have  recommended  them  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  they  are 
all  of  the  same  opinion. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant,  E.  OAKES. 

Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  & CO.,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  Sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.— In  Boxes,  Is.  Ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Family  Packets, 
1 Is.  each.  Directions  with  each  Box. 


T\/r ORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Fepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 


'T'ONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic  and  a gentle  Stimulaut— Sold  by  Grocers,  Italian  Warehousemen,  Wine  Merchants, 
Confectioners,  and  others,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 


T)R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  .Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every*other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — "The  oil  corresponds  iu  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
D.**.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
^d  liiver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
oeing  a pure  and  unadulterated  article."— Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  (iloroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—’  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  w good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  be^  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.’ — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperiM  hall-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,&  Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


BOOK^  &c. 

■ROOKS  suitable  for  JUNIOR  and  SENIOR  CANDIDATES 

-O  for  the  OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1805. 

M‘LEOD’9  GOLDSMITH’S  TRAVELLER,  Is.  6d. 

M’LEOD’S  MIDDLE  CLASS  ATLAS,  5s. 

M’LEOD’S  MANUAL  of  ARITHMETIC,  9d. 

TATE’S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  ARITHMETIC,  Is.  Gd. 

COLENSO’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  Is.  9d.-with  Answers,  2s.  3d. 
COLENSO’S  ARITII.METIC  for  SCHOOLS.  4k.  6d. 

JOHNSTON’S  CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC,  3s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS’  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  9d. 

LUND’S  EASY  COURSE  of  ALGEBRA,  2s.  6d. 

TATE’S  ALGEBRA  MADE  EASY.  2s. 

COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  Is.  6d. 

COLENSO’S  ALGEBRA  for  SCHOOLS,  Part  I.  4s.  6(L 
COLENSO’S  ALGEBRA  for  SCH(X)LS,  Port  II.  6s. 

TATE’S  FIRST  THREE  BOOKCl  of  EUCLID,  9d. 

ISBISTER’S  FIRST  STEPS  to  EUCLID,  Is.  Gd. 

ISBISTER’S  SCHOOL  EUCLID.  Books  1 to  4,  2s.  6d. 

COLENSO’S  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID,  4s.  6d. 

GRIFFITH’S  OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY.  lOd. 

TATE’S  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY.  9d. 

TATE’S  ELECTRICITY  EXPLAINED,  9d. 

TATE’S  MAGNETISM.  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY,  &c.  9d. 

TATE’S  LIGHT  ond  HEAT,  9d. 

PHILLIPS’  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY,  4s. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Is. 

GLEIG’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  2s. 

GLEIG'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  Gs. 

TURNER’S  ANALYSIS  of  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  HISTORY,  2s.  Gd. 
FARR’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Os.  6d. 

ANTHON’S  HOMER’S  ILIAD,  by  Major,  4s.  6d. 

VALPY’S  H01\IER’S  ILIAD,  6s.  6d. 

ANTHON’S  ^NEID  of  VIRGIL,  by  Major,  6s. 

PYCROFT’S  VIRGIL.  3s.  6d—with  Notbs,  7s.  6d. 

VALPY’S  VIRGIL,  3s.  6d.— with  Notes,  7s.  6d. 

BALFOUR’S  XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  8s.  6d. 

WHITE’S  XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  7e.  6d. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

TTTILITARIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

Ij  in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  NATAL’S  SERMON  POR  CLAYBROOK. 

Now  ready,  price  2d. ; or  12  Copies,  free  by  post,  for  2s.  2d. 

A BRAILAM’S  SACRIFICE  : a Sermon  for  Claybrook, 

Leicestershire,  September  11, 1864.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J. 'W.  CoLEXSO,  D.D. , 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

In  the  press, 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  COLENSO  on  tbe  PENTATEUCH. 

In  Five  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

London : LoNGi>tAN,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

2 volfl.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

'T'HE  DESTINY  of  the  HUMAN  RACE;  a Scriptural 

-A  Inquiry. 

“ A careful  and  reverent  work  on  a subject  of  the  deepest  interest."— iV^ojicon^misf. 

" The  honesty  and  thoroughness  that  murk  the  discussion  must  win  the  admiration  of  every 
unprejudiced  reader." — London  Quarterli/  Review. 

SiMPKiN,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

rPHE  STUDY  of  tbe  BIBLE.  A Series  of  Chapters.  By 

-A  the  Author  of  " The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Race." 

“ The  author  is  a layman— his  work  the  perfection  of  common  sense.  His  book  is  a book  for 
the  times."— 7ri.s/i  Ecc/csiasficnl  Gazette.  "The  author  is  always  in  earnest,  and  manifests 
not  merely  ability,  but  an  excellent  spirit.’’— Journai  of  Sacred  Literature. 

SiMPKiy,  Maksmalt.,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Just  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  ICs.  6d. 

TERRORS  in  MODERN  SCIENCE  and  THEOLOGY.  By 

-A-^  James  A.  Smith,  Author  of"  Atheisms  of  Geology,’’  See. 

Contents; 

Astronomy — Chemistry— Geology— Electricity— Colenso  and  the  Pentateuch — Theologj*. 

^ Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

On  the  28th,  at  all  Libraries,  the  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of"  Angelo,” 

"O  EVERSES.  Full  of  Startling  and  Life-like  Incidents. 

-A^ Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

"D  APTISM : an  “ Honest  ” Evangelical  Reading  of  tbe 

A-'  Prayer-Book  Doctrine  on  the  Subject;  being  a Pamphlet  suggested  by  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
Sermon  entitled  “ Baptismal  Regeneration.”  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Priest- 
Vicar  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  Incumbent  of  Coxley,  Somerset. 

RtviNGToys,  London  and  Oxford.  T.  Green,  Wells. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  2s. 

A N ESSAY  on  tbe  BENEFICENT  DISTRIBUTION  of  tbe 

SENSE  of  PAIN.  By  G.  A.  Rowell,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society. 
Second  Edition,  with  Notes,  2s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  AN  ESSAY  on  the  CAUSE  of  RAIN,  and  its  ALLIED 

PH  ENOMENA.  With  a Plate.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 


2.  A LECTURE  on  the  STORM  in  'WILTSHIRE,  Dec.  30, 

1859.  8vo.  2s. 

Williams  & Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

QERMONS  on  the  RE-UNION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By 

Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Communions. 

London:  Printed  for  Certain  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Clixistendom,  by  J.  Masters  & Son,  Aldersgiue  Street. 
To  be  liad  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers. 

HOW  to  EEAD,  WRITE,  and  SPEAK.— Lately  published, 

The  ARTS  of  WRITING,  READING,  and  SPEAKING,  with  illustrations.  By 
Edward  Wm.  Cox,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Falmouth.  lOs.  6d — "Law  Times"  Office,  10  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PATERSON’S  PRACTICAL  STATUTES  of  1864,  now 

ready.  lOs.  6d.  It  contains  all  the  Statutes  required  for  use,  with  Notes  and  Copious 
Index,  iu  a small  compact  Volume  for  the  Bag  or  Pocket.  By  W.  Paterson,  Esq.,  Barnster- 

at-Law.  This  is  the  Fourteenth  Issue " Law  Times  ” Office,  10  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C. 

T ARGE  TYPE  CHURCH  SERVICE.  — DEDICATED, 

-IL-i  By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHaRD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  liaving  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices:  £ e.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

„ „ best  . . . . . 1 10  0 

London : Hatchard  Si  Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  tlie  Princess  of  Wales. 
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nPHE  EDINBUEG-H  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLVI. 

Will  be  published  on  FRIDAY  NEXT. 

CoirrENTS : 

I.  ANGUS. 

n.  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

III.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

IV.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1864. 

V.  FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAIi  NOVELS. 

VI.  MAN  AND  NATURE. 

Vn.  MARSHAL  SAXE. 

VIII.  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS. 

IX.  THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PARLIAMENT. 

London  : Lonomajt  and  Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  and  C.  Black. 

'T'HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

inficrtion  in  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  7th,  and  Bills  by  the  10th  instant. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

’T'HE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  LXXX. 

(for  OCTOBER).  6s.  Contains 

1.  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Hansell'a  Greek  Testament. 

3.  The  Dolomite  Mountains. 

4.  Chevalier’s  Mexico. 

5.  Our  Foreis:n  Policy. 

6.  Mind  and  Brain. 

7.  Knight’s  Autobiography. 

8.  Tennyson’s  Poetry. 

9.  Projected  Reforms  in  Germany. 

10.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Walford,  & Hodder,  27  Paternoster  Row. 


On  October  20  will  be  published, 

THE  PEKPETUAL  CUEATE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel.” 

Being  a New  Scries  of 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

3 vols.  post  3vo.  31s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
BOOK-HUNTER” 

I 

tfust  published,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

THE  SCOT  ABEOAH, 

.«VND  THE 

ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FEANCE. 

By  JOHN  HILL  BURTON. 


Now  ready,  6s. 

q^HE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

No.  LH.  (OCTOBER  1860. 

Contents : 

I.  MODERN  PHASES  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

U.  MOUNTAINEERING. 

m.  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  BY  STRAUSS. 

IV.  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

V.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  “APOLOGIA." 

VI.  HERRINGS  AND  THE  HERRING  FISHERIES. 

VH.  MR.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

VIII.  MODERN  NOVELISTS  : Charles  Dicker. 

IX.  THE  LAWS  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE. 

CoNTLMBORABY  LITERATURE: — 1.  Thcology  and  Philosophy  — 2.  Politics, 
Sociology,  and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles 
Lettres. 

London:  TrUbner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW,  No.  XIII.  (for  OCTOBER), 

price  2s.  6d.  contains; 

EXTRAORDINARY  SHIPS.  By  S.  J.  Mackie.F.G.S.  Illustrated. 

GOOD  FOOD.  By  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  FLORAS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Habland  Coultas. 
With  Map. 

METAMORPHISM.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

MORPHOLOGICAL  PECULIARITIES  OF  LINARIA  SPURIA.  By  E.  S.  MAobath. 
Illustrated. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  By  James  Spear,  Esq.  Illustrated. 

RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  RED 
CORAL.  By  the  Editor.  Coloured  Illustration. 

WHAT  IS  A STIMULANT?  By  F.  Anstie,  M.D. 

Reviews  of  Books— Summary  of  Progress  in  ALstronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Medical 
Sciences,  Metallurgy,  Mechanics,  Photography,  Physics,  Zoology-  and  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists— Quarterly,  2s.  6d. ; Annual,  10s. 

London;  Robert  Hardwicks,  192  Piccadilly. 


On  October  15  will  be  published,  with  8 Illustrations,  No.  V.  of 

pHE  FINE  ARTS  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

‘ Contents; 

GUSTAVE  DOR^.  I. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  LONDON. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

EUGENE  DELACROIX.  I. 

MICHAEL  COXCIE. 

DRAWINGS  BY  NICOLAS  POUSSIN  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION.  III. 

THE  YEAR  OF  HOLBEIN’S  BIRTH. 

PICTURE-REGENERATION. 

WORKS  OF  CORNELIUS  VISSCHER.  (Concluded.) 

FINE  ART  RECORDS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  “Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review" 
affords  the  Editor  a welcome  opportunity  of  expressing  hia  great  satisfaction  at  the  results  of 
this  experiment.  The  reception  which  the  Work  has  met  with,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
encourages  him  to  proceed,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  are  interested  in  Art  understand 
the  worth  of  the  historical  method  of  studying  it ; and  that,  both  with  Artists  and  Amateurs,  the 
true  principles  of  Art-criticism,  which  must  be  derived  from  its  history,  are  generally  recog- 
nised. 

In  an  undertaking  so  novel  that  there  was  absolutely  no  experience  to  serve  as  a guide,  it 
was  impossible  that  some  mistakes  should  not  be  made.  The  want  of  punctuality  in  the 
appearance  of  the  numbers  has  perhaps  been  the  most  vexatious  of  them,  both  to  the  Editor 
and  to  his  Subscribers.  This  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  limited  field  in  which  regular  Contri- 
butors could  be  found;  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  official  occupation  of  the  Editor,  in 
the  Royal  Library  and  the  Art-Collections  at  Windsor  Castle,  has  during  the  past  year 
demanded  an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention.  Arrangements  have,  however,  now  been 
made  for  the  regular  and  punctual  appearance  of  the  Numbers  on  the  1st  of  the  Months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  Octoberj  along  with  the  other  Periodicals. 

Another  modification  of  some  importance  has  also  been  resolved  upon.  Without  in  the 
least  departing  from  the  Editor’s  original  design  of  making  the  “ Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review  ’’ 
a literary  representative  of  Art,  the  illustrations  will  in  future  be  made  a more  prominent 
feature  of  the  Work,  and  will  be  introduced  as  numerously  as  the  subjects  treated  ofrequire. 

The  Editor  begs  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  interest  taken  in  his  enter- 
prise by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  graciously  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  Second 
volume;  and  to  commend  theReview  once  more  to  the  kind  and  appreciative  friends  by  whom 
he  has  been  supported  during  the  past  year. 

With  Number  V.  will  be  given  the  Title-page,  Dedication,  Preface,  Contents,  and  Index  to 
Volume  II.,  and  a Lithograph  ofthe  Head  of  the  Virgin  by  Michael  .^gelo,  in  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  from  No.  Iv . 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 


THE 


II 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  CAIENGORM  MOUNTAINS. 

III 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d* 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER,  &c. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCVIII.  (for  OCTOBER),  6d. ; by  post,  7d. 

nPHE  COLONIAL  CHUBCH  CHRONICLE,  MISSIONARY 

JOUEKAL,  and  FOREIGN  ECCLESIASTICAL  REPORTER. 

Contents  : The  Unity  of  the  Church;  the  Condition  of  its  Progress,  illustrated  by  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles— The  Metropolitanate  of  Canada— Correspondence,  Documents,  &c— Colonial, 
Foreign,  and  Home  News. 

Rivinqtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


rPHE  COLOURED  DECORATION  of  CHURCHES.— See 

THE  BUILDER  of  Friday.  Many  Illustrations.  4d.,  or  by  post,  5d— 1 York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  all  Newsmen.  See,  too,  for  an  Article  on  the  Destroyed  Embankment 
of  the  Thames  at  Belvedere. 


T ANDOR’S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  including  his  Imaginary 

Conversations ; Pericles  and  Aspasia ; Story  of  the  Examination  of  Shakspeare  for 
Deer-Stealing  ; the  Penlameron  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca ; Helenics,  Tragedies,  Poems,  and 
Miscellaneous  Prose  Pieces,  with  the  Author’s  last  (Corrections.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  Ids. 

LANDOR’S  IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS  of  GREEKS. 

and  ROMANS.  Thick  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

LANDOR’S  THE  LAST  FRUIT  GEE  AN  OLD  TREE, 

Thick  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

On  October  12  will  be  publislied,  in  1 handsome  volume,  post  8vo.  536  pp.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

TTALIGS  : Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy 

in  1864.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Trudner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Now  ready,  Is. 

fyiHE  RUSSIAN  AGENTS  in  INDIA.  By  a Teatellee 

from  the  East. 

London:  William  Ridgway,  169  Piccadilly,  W.;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Demy  8vo.  6s. 

f)N  the  FUNDAIVIENTAL  DOCTRINE  of  LATIN  SYNTAX. 

By  Simon  S.  Laurie,  M.A. 

Edinburgh : Thomas  Laurie.  London  ; Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  499,  cloth,  6s. ; by  post,  6s.  6d. 

lyrAN ; his  True  Nature  and  Ministry.  By  Louis  Claeee 

DE  St.  Martin  (“Le  Philosophe  Inconnu  ”).  Translated  by  Edward  Burton  Penny. 
London:  W.  Allan  & Co.,  9 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

rFHE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  OIL  COLOURS, 

By  J.  W.  Carmichael. 

London  : Winsor  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

’T'HOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  ol 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculas.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

'T'EGG’S  PORTRAITS  of  EMINENT  MEN.  Engraved  on 

Steel,  5s.  each,  free  by  post.  Framing  Sizes  affixed. 

Bright  (John,  M.P.),  20  by  15. 

Cobden  (Richard,  M.P.).  23  by  15j. 

Gumming  (Rev.  John),  21  i by  17. 

Denison  (Edmund,  M.P.),  20  by  15. 

Duff(Rev.  Alexander),  I6^by2li. 

Palmerston  (Lord),  22)  by  i5j. 

Zetland  (Earl  of),  (irand  Master  of  the  Freemasons,  20j  by  17. 

London:  William  Tego,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER. 

No.  CXXVI.  (for  OCTOBER). 

Contents : 

I.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  ON  MODERN  FRANCE. 
H.  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

III.  FATHER  MATHEW. 

IV.  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FORMULARIES. 

V.  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THEODORE  PARKER. 

VI.  MR.  SCRIVENER’S  EDITION  OF  CODEX  BEZ.®. 

VII.  VOICES  FROM  ROME —DR.  MANNING, 
pm.  THE  “FILIOCiUE”  CONTROVERSY. 

IX.  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


LONDON:  J.  Sc  C.  MOZLEY,  6 PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Size,  224  by  15|.  5s. 

Y>ALMERSTON  (LORD,  Portrait  of),  Engraved  on  Steel  by 

J.  Shury. 

London:  William  Tegg,  Pancraa  Lane, Cheapside. 


Size,  20  by  16.  5s. 

T3  RIGHT  (JOHN,  M.P.,  Portrait  oO,  EngTaved  hy  J,  Shary. 

London:  William  Tego,  Pancras  Lane, Cheapside. 


Just  published,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

T)R.  HUNTER’S  LETTERS  on  the  LUNGS.  SpeciaUy 

intended  for  those  suffering  from  Pulmonary  Complaints.  A Series  of  plain  Practical 
Letters  on  Affections  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  Larynx,  and  Lungs, 
embracing  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Laryngitis.  Bronchitis, 
Consumption,  and  Asthma.  By  Robert  Hunter,  M.D.,  late  Editor  of  the  “New  York 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,’’  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  by  J.  J.  Macoreoob,  M.D.« 
M.R.C.S.E. 

Mitchell  & Co.,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


TV/fR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellersi 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 
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13  Great  llAnujOROiraii  Street, 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

MY  LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  the 

Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  iJuat  ready. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  d’ Almeida.  2 vole,  with  IlliiBtrations.  21s. 

“ * Life  in  Java  ’ is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  author  saw  a good  deal  of  the  country 
and  people  not  generally  known."— AiAcnccww. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

JAMiN  Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 
From  the  Times. — "Mr.  Lumley's  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  a well-digested  history  of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed 
with  sound  opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections." 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION,  Hlustrated  by  Millais,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Maky 

Howirr.  3 vols. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols.  [Next  week. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,"  &c.  3 vols. 

“The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit."— .4  iZtewcewm.  “The  heroine  is  a very  charming 
creature.  There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of  modern  poetry  to  compare  with 
her.  She  is  like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and 
TOtellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  marvellous  power.”— Acorfer. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  a real  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a noveHn  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success." — Saturday  Review. 

“A  remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told."— fferaW. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,"  “ Owen  : a Waif,"  &c.  3 vols. 

“Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page."— ..4  tAencewm. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘‘  Cousin  G-eoffrey,"  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  The  story  never  flags,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly amused. . It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside  and  the  circulating  library."— Nun. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam."  , 2 vols. 

“ The  ‘ Guardian  Angel  ’ is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  We 
very  gladly  recommend  it '^—Saturday  Review. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaeeeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AtAsneeuTu. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

MYSTERIOUS  LEGENDS 

OF 

EDINBURGH. 

NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  TOLD  IN  PRINT, 

By  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON, 

Author  of  “ Curious  Storied  Traditions,”  &c. 


COKTENTS: 

LORD  KAMES’S  PUZZLE. 

MRS.  CORBET’S  AMPUTATED  TOE. 

THE  BROWNIE  OP  THE  WEST  BOW. 

THE  ANCIENT  BUREAU. 

A LEGEND  OP  HALKERSTON’S 
WTND. 

LANG  SANDY  WOOD’S  WATCH. 


DEACON  MACGILLIVRAT’S  DIS- 
APPEARANCE. 

LORD  BRAXPIBLD’S  CASE  OP  THE 
BED  NIGHTCAP. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OP  SARAH 
GOWANLOCK. 


JOHN  CAMERON’S  LIFE  POLICY. 

“ Mr.  Leighton  manages  ivith  much  art  to  hold  our  interest  in  suspense  to  the 
very  end ; and  his  mysteries  are  often  sufficiently  provocative  of  curiosity  to  keep 
us  reading  on  into  the  fading  light.” — London  Remem. 

“ The  very  titles  of  these  legends  are  suggestive  of  wonder  and  provocative  of 
curiosity.  There  are  ghosts  and  ghost-like  scenes,  and  ludicrous  misapprehensions, 
domestic  tragedies  of  deepest  pathos,  and  comedies  of  grim  humour ; all  in  their 
way  equaUy  interesting  and  entertaining.” — Caledonian  Mercury. 


Albemaklb  Stheet,  Octolier  1864, 


FIRESIDE  READING. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK’S  PASTORAL 

LETTER.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  Is, 

RAMBLES  amoug  the  TURKOMANS  aud 

BEDAWEENS  in  the  SYMAN  DESERTS.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

LIFE  aud  TIMES  of  CICERO.  By  William 

Fobsyth,  Q.C.  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEDITATIONS  on  the  Es- 

sence of  CHRISTIANITY.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon,  H.  A.  Bkuge,  M.P.  Portraits.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  2Ss. 

TRAVELS  in  SIAM,  CAMBOJIA,  and  LAO. 

By  Henei  Mouhot.  With  80  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Death  of 

Charles  I.  to  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  1648-50.  By  Akdkew  Bisset.  8vo.  15s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MANSFIELD  on  a GOLD 

CURRENCY  for  INDIA.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  CHARLES  the  BOLD,  DUKE 

of  BURGUNDY.  By  J.  Poster  Kirk.  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

ON  the  ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  By  Sir 

Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  8yo.  14s. 

IRON  WORKERS— and  TOOL  MAKERS. 

A Volume  of  ‘‘  Industrial  Biography."  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Post  8yo.  6s, 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH 

LITEEATURE.  By  T.  B.  Shaw.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

A POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  RACES  of 

the  OLD  WORLD.  By  C.  Brace.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


**  What  has  long  been  wanted.” — Times.  September  1861. 

NOTICE. 

THE  SLANG  DICTIONARY; 

Or,  tlie  “Words,  Phrases,  and  “Fast”  Expressions  of  High  and. 
Low  Society : 

An  entirely  New  Work,  embodying  the  small  Volume  issued  in  1859,  and  giving  four 
times  as  much  matter— is  ready  this  day  at  all  Booksellers’,  8vo.  pp.  325, 6s.  6d. ; or  of 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Kew  Work  by  tbe  Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers.” 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FIRESIDE  TRAVELS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LO’WELL, 

Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers." 


MACMILLAN  & CO..  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  day  is  published,  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  TRIAL: 

More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Eedclyffe,”  &c. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 

This  day  is  published,  Vol.  V.;  to  be  completed  in  8 vols.  demy  8vo.  each  10s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

EDITED  BY 

WM.  GEORGE  CLARK,  M.A. ; and  WM.  ALOIS  WRIGHT,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

» 

BLACK  and  GOLD  ; or,  “ The  Don  ! the 

Don  I”  A Tale  by  Captain  Patten-Saunders,  K.C.G.,  the  European 
Champion  Athlete.  Published  by  Imperial  desire.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

[Immediaiely. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750 

to  1S.50  : including  Court  and  Fashionable  Life,  Clerical  Life,  L.aw  and 
Lawyers,  &c.  By  John  Timds,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Anecdote  Biographies,” 
&c.  2 Yols.  post  Svo.  with  Portraits.  IJvst  ready. 


THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vole,  post  Svo. 

“ * The  Two  Anastasias  ' has  a charm  of  its  own.  The  authoress  writes  with  a vigorous  and, 
wc  suspect,  a practised  pen.  The  characters  possess  a life-like  individuality,  and  are  drawn 
with  vigour.  The  tale  displays  great  ability.”— /Jeat/er. 

*'  There  is  a vigorous  freshness  and  beauty,  a fearless  reliance  on  truthful  displays  of  human 
nature  to  produce  truthful  art,  in  this  tale,  that  is  quite  uncommon  in  female  novelists— with 
tlie  rare  exception  of  the  author  of  “Komola”  and  **  Adam  Bede.”  We  place  this  new 
uutlmress  at  once  above  the  most  popular.  For  narrative  power, conception,  and  development 
of  character  and  clear  life-like  movement  and  purpose  of  the  whole,  for  quite  unadorned 
ti  nth  yet  real  beauty,  ” Tlie  Two  Anastasias  ” has  few  equals  among  modem  popular  novels. 
We  are  charmed  by  it.” — Globe* 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Heal  Life.  By  Mrs.  Fi^ra  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ An  amusing  book  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  We  have  read  it  with  a pleasure  in 
which  curiosity  was  largely  mingled.”— i?coder. 

THE  WILMOT  FAMILY:  a Novel.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Life  in  Tuscany,”  &o.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  W.  J.  Frr2:PATaiCK.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

” Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially,  doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  liis  failings.” 

Morning  Post. 

*' These  volumes  contain  a large  amount  of  interesting  information.” 

See  Notts  and  Qtieries. 

THE  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the 

Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  T.  Prendergast. 
Demy  Svo.  8s.  6d. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  STREETS  OP  LOEDON. 

Fcp.  Svo.  Is.,  or  by  post  14  stamps, 

THE  POOK  OF  PARIS. 

The  celebrated  Drama  “The  Streets  of  Loudon”  is  founded  upon  this  Story. 


BOUTLEDGE,  WABNE,  & ROUTLEDGE,  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS:  THIS  DAY. 

1 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DENIS  DONNE.” 

A DANGEROUS  SECRET,  &c.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  16s. 

II 

BY  MRS.  GREY,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GAMBLER’S  WIFE.” 

LION-HEARTED.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  16s. 

III 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LAMPLIGHTER,” 

HAUNTED  HEARTS.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  16s. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN.  By  the  Author  of  The 

Crudest  Wrong  of  All.”  3 vols.  IReadg- 

The  following  will  shortly  he  published : 

MAEGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  ber 

Husband,  (.Reprinted  from  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine.”)  2 vols. 

GREYSCOURT.  Edited  by  Lady  Chatterton.  2 vols. 
ONCE  and  AGAIN.  By  tbe  Author  of  '^Who  Breaks — Pays,” 

SiC.  3 vols. 

BY  the  SEA.  By  tbe  Author  of  “ Hester  Kirton/’  &c.  2 vols. 
BELIAL.  2 vols. 

TsOEL;  or,  It  was  to  Be.  By  Robert  Baker.  2 vols. 
THREE  PHASES  of  LOVE.  3 vols. 

BUNMARA.  3 vols. 

THE  HEIRESS  of  BLACKBURN  FOOT.  1 vol. 

MAUI)  NEVILLE.  2 vols. 


122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MESSRS.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

Will  Publish  the  folloioing  New  Works  during  the 
Autumn  Season : 

ITe-w  FTovel  by  tbe  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

“ Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Jteady. 

CASPAR  TRENCHARD.  By  Beivcebridge 

Hejiyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES.  By  Sutherlaijd 

Mexzies.  Illustrated  witli  Photograph-Portraits  from  Authentic 
Pictiire,s,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Elninent  Artists  ef 
the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

*,*  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russeu.,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s.  \_Ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

CELLES  Wr.\xall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols. 
price  21s.  [Ready. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

gyman. 2 vols.  21s.  [Ready. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS.  By  Gustave  Aimard. 

3 vols,  31s.  6d.  \^Ready. 

SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir 

Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“Ladj'  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 
New  Novel. — At  all  Libraries. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

“The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— .4 f/ienceuw,  Augu.st  10. 1H64. 

“ The  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  tnrougliout.” 

Obsci  ver,  July  31, 1864. 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevaeiek,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
Svo.  with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

New  Novel  by  tbe  Author  of  “Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  all 

Libraries. 

FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nichols,  M.D.  „2  vols.  Svo.  32s.  [This  day. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America 
and  American  life.” — Suturdau  Jievitw. 

“ A better  or  more  entertaining  account  of  social  life  in  America  has  not  come  before  us.” 

Examiner. 

New  Novel  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Collins. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sackville  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries. 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told."— J/orn/Rff  Star, 

New  Boys’  Book,  Edited  by  Sir  C.  F.  Lasoelles  WraxaU,  Bart. 

THE  BACKWOODSxMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lasoelles  Weaxall,  Bart.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s. 

*„*  This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


CHEAP  EDITION'S. 

BREAKFAST  IN  BED.  By  G.  A.  Sala.  2s. 

CROSS  OF  HONOUR.  By  Author  of  “ Sir  V’ictor’s  Choice.”  2s. 
REV.  ALFRED  HOBLUSH  AND  HIS  CURACIES.  2s. 

SECRETS  OP  MY  OFFICE.  2s. 

ETON  SCHOOL  DAYS.  2s.  [Ready. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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EOUTLEDGE,  WAENE,  & EOUTLEDGE’S 

MESSRS.  RIVINGTON’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  LIST. 

» 

4 

4to.  cloth  elegant,  each  21s. 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES. 

The  Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Ameua  B.  Edwards, 
the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  en- 
graved by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

DIRECTORIUM  PASTORALE:  the  Prin- 

ciples  and  Practice  of  Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England,  By  tho 
Bev.  John  Henry  Blunt.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  IReady. 

This  Work  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  providing  for  Theological 
Students  and  the  Younger  Clergy  a Practical  Manual  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition, 

including  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn,  with  149  Plates  by  John  Gilbert. 

It  has  been  the  Author’s  endeavour  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  every 
part  of  a Clergyman’s  labours  should  be  so  based  on  the  principles  of  tho 
Church  as  to  be  a practical  exponent  of  the  theories  laid  down  in  its  laws  and 
devotional  offices,  and  yet  adapted  to  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  age  in  which  wc 
live. 

3 Tols.  large  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  30s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A 

New  Tran.slation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by 
William  Harvey. 

The  Contents  of  the  Volume  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows : 

Chap.  I.  The  Nature  of  the  Pastoral  Office — Chap.  II.  The  Relation  of  tho 
Pastor  to  God — Chap.  III.  The  Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  his  Plock — Chap.  IV. 
The  Ministry  of  God’s  Word — Chap.  V.  The  Ministry  of  the  Sacraments,  &c. 
Chap.  VI.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick — Chap.  VII.  Pastoral  Converse — Chap. 
VIII.  Private  Instruction — Chap.  IX.  Schools — Chap.  X.  Parochial  Lay  Co- 
operation— Chap.  XI.  Auxiliary  Parochial  Institutions — Chap.  XII.  Parish 
Festivals. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

WHAT  MEN  HaVVE  SAID  about  WOMEN. 

A Selection  fi'om  the  best  Writers,  by  Henry  Southgate.  With  Illustrations 
by  J.  D.  Watson. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  for  ENGLISH 

READERS : containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  Marginal  Corrections 
of  Readings  and  Renderings ; Marginal  References ; and  a Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory Commentary.  By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

KOUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL 

for  1865.  Edited  by  Edmund  Eoutledge.  100  Illustrations  and  7G8  pages. 

Already  published, 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  containing  the  first  three  Gospels,  with  a Map  of  the  Joumey- 
ings  of  our  Lord.  12s. 

Part  II.  containing  St.  John  and  the  Acts,  and  completing  the  first  Volume. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

In  the  press, 

Cloth  gilt,  each  5s. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS  ; or,  Re- 
miniscences of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations 
by  A.  W.  Bayes. 

FAITH  and  LIFE  : Readings  for  the  greater 

Holy  Days  and  the  Sundays  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  Compiled  from  Ancient 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG 

MUNCHAUSEN.  Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  12  Stories  by  C.  H.  Bennett. 

Writers,  with  Notes  on  “ Eternal  Judgment,”  and  Christ’s  Sacrifice,  by 
WiLLLAM  Bright,  M.A.,  Eellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  University  .College, 
Oxford.  Small  Svo.  5s.  [Ready. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT  : a Series  of  Scripture 

Stories  for  the  Young.  With  80  Illustrations,  engfaved  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE  ; with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions, by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Part  I. 
containing  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Imperial  Svo.  21s.  [Nearly  ready. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OE  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

MEDITATIONS  and  PRAYERS  for  PER- 

NEW  ECHOES  and  other  POEMS.  By 

Eliza  Cook.  .With  a Portrait. 

SONS  in  PRIVATE.  By  Plumpton  Wilson,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Knaptoft, 
Leicestershire.  Pourth  Edition,  elegantly  printed,  18mo.  cloth  extra,  red 
edges,  4s.  6d.  [Ready. 

Cloth  gilt,  each  3s.  6d. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballan- 

TYNB.  With  8 Hlustrations. 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E. 

Espin,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  Essex,  and  Rural  Dean.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

CoNTENT.s  : Wesleyan  Methodism — Essays  and  Reviews — Edward  Irring— 
Sujjday — Bishop  Wilson,  of  Sodor  and  Man — Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta — 
Calvin. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN;  or,  the  Wreck 

of  the  “ Gipsy.”  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations.. 

HOUSEHOLD  PRAYER,  from  Ancient  and 

BY  DAYLIGHT;  or.  Pictures  of  German 

Life.  Translated  by  Anne  Pratt.  With  Illustrations. 

Authorized  Sources,  with  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  from  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  for  each  Day  of  the  Month.  By  the  Rev.  P.  O.  Medd,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  CoUege,  Oxford.  Small  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

, Edited  by  Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Hlustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

A COMMENTARY  on  the  LORD’S  PRAYER, 

Practical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Bev.  William  Denton,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Bartholom^’s,  Cripplegate.  Small  Svo.  5s. 

Pep.  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  Illustrated,  each  2s. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C. 

Adams. 

THE  SYNTAX  and  SYNONYMS  of  the 

GREEK  TESTAMENT.  By  William  Webster,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge  (Joint  Editor  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson’s  Greek  Testa- 
ment). Svo.  9s. 

FLORENCE;  or,  the  Orphan  Ward. 

The  Syntax  is  based  upon  Donaldson’s,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  more  especially  from 
Bishop  Ellicott,  and  the  work  on  the  Romans  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  Considerable 
use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Article  in  the  “ Quarterly  Review  ” for  January 
1SG3. 

CRAIG’S  DICTIONARY.  A Revised  Edition, 

with  a New  Supplement  of  192  pages.  2 vols.  royal  Svo.  cloth,  42s.  The 
Supplement  can  be  had  separate,  royal  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  chapter  on  Synonyms  treats  of  many  words  which  have  not  been 
noticed  by  other  writers.  In  another  chapter  attention  is  dra^vn  to  some 
passages  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  is  incorrect,  inexact,  insufficient,  or 
obscure.  Copious  Indices  arc  added. 

GRINDON’S  BRITISH  and  GARDEN 

BOTANY.  1 vol.  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

HYMNS  from  the  GERMAN.  Translated 

by  F.  E.  Cox.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  [In  the  press. 

HOLDSWORTH’S  HANDYBOOK  of 

PARISH  LAAT.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  1 vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

PROPOSALS  for  the  EXTENSION  of  the 

MINISTRY  in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  by  a Revival  of  a Lower  Order 
of  Ministers,  and  by  the  Addition  of  Suffragan  Bishops,  made  on  several 
occasions.  By  the  Ven.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  London. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

LONDON:  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
NEW  YORK : 129  GRAND  STREET. 

KIVINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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Messrs.  TIISLETS  IE¥  WOMS. 

♦ 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations, 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY: 

Being  a Three  Months’  Residence  at  the  Corirt  of  Dahomey; 
in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilsrimase  to  El  Medinah  and 
Meccah.”  yieady  this  day. 

“ Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modern  travel  in  its  widest  sense  and  its  most  interesting 
phases,  has  recently  returned  from  the  mission  with  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  the  Klnsr  of  Dahome,  and  now  gives  the  story  of  that  mission  and  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  tlie  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  Bis  direct  charge,  as  stated  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  was  to  confirm  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed  by  Commodore  Wilmot  to  the  King 
o.n  the  occasion  of  the  visit  which  he  made  to  that  chief  in  December  and  January  18W.  Thus, 
Captain  Burton  took  with  him  the  necessary  instructions  and  presents,  and  passed  three 
months  in  the  country  and  capital  of  Dahome  in  communicatioji  with  the  remarkable  poten- 
tate who  governs  that  peculiarly  interesting  community.  He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs 
and  the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely  ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of 
their  army  of  ‘ Amazons  ’ and  the  traces  of  their  cruel  human  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself, 
with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual  spectator,  and  he  brought  away  impressions  of  the 
Dahoman  proclivities  which  are  really  very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not 
very  satisfactory  to  himself  nor  to  be  commended  to  tlie  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists 
who  patronize  the  Dahomaiis  or  their  congeners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can 
ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of  being  as  themselves.  Captain  Burton’s  book  is  a rude 
but  honest  blow  to  delusions  of  this  kind,  and  speaks  for  his  courage  and  candour  in  the 
exposition  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come  in  virtue  of  an  ample  experience,  in  which, 
he  has  had  few,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  scarcely  any  equal  competitors.”— Oct.  6. 


NEW  WOBK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  ANNE 
OF  AUSTRIA, 

QUEEN  OP  FRANCE,  MOTHER  OF  LOUTS  XIV. ; and 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  HON  SEBASTIAN, 

KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Studies.  Hrom  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

iReady  this  day, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALFRED  AUSTEN. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

AN  ARTIST  PROOF: 

A IQ'ovel. 

By  ALFRED  AUSTEN, 

Author  of  “ The  Seasons  : a Satire,”  &c. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “TIMES,”  BY  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vola. 

MORNINGS  OF  THE  RECESS 

m 1861-4. 

Being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers. 
Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the  Times,  by  permission,  by  the  Author. 

A NEW  NOVEL. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

ABBOTS  CLEYE; 

Or,  Can  it  be  Proved  P 


NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY  DAY  PAPERS. 

Prom  “All  the  Year  Bound.’’ 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF  “ TEEVLTN  HOLD.” 

Tins  nay  is  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “ East  Lynne  ’’  and  “ Venter's  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD: 

A Hovel. 

By  the  Author  of  “ East  Lynne.” 

iRcady  this  day. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  IS  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

THE  NEW  SEASON.-NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an 
early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  ensuing  Season,  of  all  forthcoming 
Books  of  merit  and  general  interest. 

The  collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready 
access,  and  which  is  now  by  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest  in  the 
world,  will  also  be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition 
of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  which 
are  still  in  demand. 

Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library,  are  now  esta- 
blished in  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  three 
Friends,  in  any  Neighbourhood,  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain 
a constant  succession  of  the  best  New  Books  as  they  appear,  on  moderate 
terms. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdra-wn  for  Sale,  at  greatlj’-  reduced  prices, 
are  now  readj%  and  will  he  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London, 

October  8,  1864. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  & OTLEY’S, 
307  Begent  Street,  London,  W. 

Next  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. 

SINGLE  SUBSCEIPTION,  ONE  GUINEA. 

Family  Subscriptions,  Three,  Five,  and  Ten  Guineas. 

Country  Subscribers,  Book  Clubs,  &c,  from  Two  Guineas  to  any  amount,  according  to  the 
supply  required. 

Great  Advantages  are  offered  by  this  Library  to  Country  Suberibers,  in  the  large  number  of 
Volumes  supplied  at  one  time. 

all  THE  NEW  BOOKS  TAKEN,  as  soon  as  published,  in  large  numbers. 

The  best  French,  German,  and  Italian  Books  also  added  immediately  on  publication. 

All  the  Magazines  and  Reviews— “Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,”  “Revue  Conteraporaine,” 
“Rivista  Contemporanea,”  “ Preussischcr  Jahrbucher,”  &c. 

The  collection  of  STANDARD  WORKS  in  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LITERATURE 
is  large,  and  has  been  accumulating  since  1786. 

Catalogues  and  Terms  sent  on  application. 

A Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  of  the  past  Season  (withdrawn  from  circulation), 
being  clean  and  perfect  copies  of  the  most  popular  Works  of  the  day,  at  very  reduced  prices, 
now  ready* 

307  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

CENTRAL  OFFICES: 

25  BALL  MALL,  AND  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUABE,  S.W. 

CITY  BRANCH : 

69  KING  WILLIAM  STBEBT,  E.C. 

SvJ)scriptims  from  10s.  Qd.  per  Annum  upiuards, 

LISTS,  TERMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  (FREE) 
UPON  APPLICATION  TO 

HENRY  FOWLER,  Secretarij. 

25  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
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3STEW  WOBK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

In  Monthly  FartSt  uniform  with  the  OnginnI  Editions  of  “ Pickwick,"  '*  David 
Coppcrficld,"  &c. 

Just  published,  Fart  VI.  price  Is.  of 

OUE  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Farts. 

■WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AITTHOE  OF  “CHARLIE 
THORNHILL.” 

3 TOls.  post  .8V0. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER; 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  " Charlie  Thornhill,"  &c. 

CiToio  rcadij’ 


NEW  NAVAL  NOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT: 

A Sea  Story. 


{.This  day. 


THOMAS  ADOLPHITS  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

3 Tols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISFARNE  CHASE. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  " La  Beata,"  “ Beppo,"  &c.  iNext  wc$k. 


Just  published,  18  Plates,  demy  4to.  21s. 

DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

IN  RELATION  TO 

VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

By  JOSEPH  SWAN. 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  33  Plates,  royal  4to.  £2  12s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OP 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

OP  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  JOSEPH  SWAN. 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 


Complete,  22  vols.  and  Index, 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA: 

A New  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Conducted  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

In  Four  Diylsions,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  as  a separate  Work. 


4 Vols.  cloth,  X2  2s.;  or  half  morocco,  X2  lOs. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

■Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demySvo.  I Is. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER  ? ' 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  , 

iNovj  ready. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

RACHEL  RAY. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

[iVolo  ready, 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d, 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  MARY  S.  G.  NICHOLS, 

Just  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

UNCLE  ANGUS: 

A Novel. 

By  MARY  S.  G.  NICHOLS, 

Author  of  "Uncle  John,"  "Agnes  Morris,"  &c. 


LONDON : SAUNDERS,  OXLEY,  & CO.,  €6  BROOK  STREET,  W. 

MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

REAPING  tlie  WHIRLWIND.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 

HENiiE  Daniel,  Author  of  “ After  Lonj  Years,”  ••  Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  &c.  3 vols. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  SEAS.  By  Captain  Armstrong. 

“ It  is  by  far  the  best  of  Captain  Armstrong's  sea  talcs.  Since  Marryatt’s  death  this  author 
has  surpassed  all  competitors."— Uxprciis. 

WONDROUS  STRANGE.  Second  Edition. 

the  most  exciting  and  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
notice.  •~Athenaium. 

A HEART  TWICE  WON.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson, 

" It  deserve  cordial  praise."— Jfeaefer. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH. 

“ Crowded  with  incidents  of  the  most  astounding  description."— i?eadef. 

HEROIC  IDYLS.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  His  Last  Wort. 
ENGLISH  AMERICA;  or,  Pictures  of  Canadian  Places  and 

Feople.  By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Author  of  "Down  South."  2 vols.  81s. 

PRINCE  HASSAN’S  CARPET.  By  Hope  Luxirell, 
FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL.  A Novel.  By  Mr,s.  Meeker. 
NELLIE  MILES.  A Novel.  By  Rae  Rae. 

CECIL  FORESTER.  A Novel.  By  F.  Sheridan, 


6 vols.  cloth,  £3;  or  3 vols.  half  morocco,  £3  I2s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGKAPHY. 


4 vols.  cloth,  £2  2s.;  or  2 vols.  half  morocco,  £2  10s. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


8 vols.  cloth,  £4  16s.;  or  4 vols.  half  morocco,  £5  12s. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OE  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES. 


To  which  is  now  added,  I vol.  4to.  uniform  with  the  work,  cloth,  6s.; 
or  lialf-bound  morocco,  9s. 

A SYNOPTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
FOUR  DIVISIONS. 

The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  22  Volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Index),  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £12 ; and  in  Double  Volumes,  half-bouud  iu  morocco,  £14  4s. 

" * The  English  Cycloptedia  ’ is  a work  that,  as  a whole,  has  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals 
of  its  kind;  that,  taken  by  itself,  supplies  the  place  of  a small  library,  and,  used  in  a large 
library,  is  found  to  present  many  points  of  information  that  are  sought  in  vain  in  any  other 
cyclopaidia  in  the  English  language."— Revieiu^  April  1863. 

“ As  regards  the  contents  of  this  Cyclopfedia,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  sufficient 
impression  of  an  aggregate  which  includes  somewhere  or  other  all  the  information  generally 
required  upon  every  conceivable  topic.  A good  Encyclopaedia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a com- 
pendious library,  and  though  students  may  require  further  information  upon  some  points  than 
its  summaries  contain,  even  students  will  be  surprised,  iu  this  instance,  to  find  the  materials  at 
their  disposal  when  they  once  adopt  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its  pages.  For  all  practical  pui-- 
poses  a large  proportion  of  the  articles  may  be  said  to  be  exhaustive  s they  are  accurate  to  a 
degree  which  will  strike  even  those  who  know  what  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  them  so  ; 
and,  as  they  are  concise  as  well  as  full,  every  columu  being  rammed  like  a sky-rocket,  the 
owner  has  a reservoir  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  library  shelves  it  will  occupy." 

2’twcs,  Oct.  4, 1861. 


8 vols.  large  dvo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £3  16s.  6d.  illustrated  with  many  hundred 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings,  and 

DEDICATED  TO  IIIS  BOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

"ThisisthehistoryforEnglishyouth."— Times,  Jan.  12,  1860. 

"So  observes  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  liis  admirably  comprehensive  popular  History  of 
England,  from  wliich  no  topic  that  concerns  the  history  of  the  English  people— not  even  this 
question  of  the  origin  of  parish  registers— has  been  omitted  ; that  book  of  Mr.  Knight’s  being, 
let  us  say  here  by  the  way,  the  best  history  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people." 

All  the  Year  Round  (in  au  Article  upon  ‘‘Parish  Registers"). 

" During  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Knight  has  been  labouring  at  the  magnum  of  his 
literary  life.  His  ambition  has  been  to  advance  liberal  tliought  and  right  knowledge  in  England 
by  a History  of  England,  so  written  as  to  engage  popular  attention,  giving  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their  full  perception,  and  with  his  own  high  interpretation  of 
their  relative  importance.  He  is  the  last  man  who  would  sec  in  English  History  the  kings  and 
queens  instead  of  the  people.”— Exommer. 

" So  far  as  we  are  acauainted  with  this  comprehensive  history,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  commend 
the  results  of  Mr.  Knight’s  seven  years'  labour.  He  has  probably  done  all  tliat  talent,  industry, 
uprightness,  and  au  enlightened  sympathy  could  do.  His  history  is  probably  the  most  avail- 
able, and  the  most  informing  history  of  England  that  we  possess.  It  has  one  cardinal  moral 
merit;  it  is  a thoroughly  patriotic  history,  the  production  of  an  educated  Englisliman  M’ho  loves 
his  country,  without  concealing  his  country’s  faults,  and  without  hating  the  country  of  a neigh- 
bour. It  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  presenting  a complete  and  often  graphic  narrative 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  England’s  fortunes  and  of  Eugiand’s  action.” 

iresfmjnsfe?’  Revieio. 

The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  each  9s.;  Vol.  VII.  10s.  6d.; 
and  Vol.  VIII.  12s.  Also  iu  Farts.  Farts  1 to  34,  each  Is.;  Farts  35  to  38,  each  3s.  Gd. 


LONDON:  BEADBUr.Y  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

11  ABCHURCH  LANE  CORNER,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

AND  20  PICCADILLY,  W. 

DIRECTS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NATURAL,  FULL-BODIED,  AND  UNBRANDIED 

WINES  OF  GEEECE  AND  HUNGAEY. 


GREEK  WINES. 


SAKTORIN/ 


Octave  14 
gals,  eqiial 
to  7 doz. 


rer  ao3 

SANTORIN,  a dry  red  wine,  with  Port-wine") 
flavour...  ...  1 20s, 


character 


AMBROSIA  (or,  “Wine  of  Bacchus”),  a"j 
most  luscious  white  wine  of  high  charaeter  i 
and  flavour  ...  ...  ...  ...  J 

LACRYMA  CHRISTI,  a luscious  red  wined 


adapted  for  Communion  use  ... 


i 


Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal 
to  14  doz. 


Per  doz. 

£ 

S. 

£ 

8. 

20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

24s, 

7 

16 

15 

4 

24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

' 28s. 

9 

5 

18 

5 

32s. 

10 

14 

20 

19 

30s. 

9 

19 

19 

12 

42s. 

14 

5 

28 

2 

48s. 

16 

5 

32 

5 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 duz.  to  14  doz. 


ATHENS. 

Fer  doz.  £ 8.  £6. 

MONT  HYMET,  Red,  a full-bodied  dry  d 

wine,  resembling  Claret,  with  the  bouquet  II6S.  5 6 10  10 

of  Burgundy  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

MONT  HYMET,  White,  a light  pure  dinner  d 
wine,  approaching  Chablis  in  character,  1 16s.  5 6 10  10 

without  acidity  ...  J 

CYPEUS. 

Prom  the  Cominandery  60s.  20  6 40  5 

SYEA. 


6 

5 

24s.  7 16 


COMO,  a red  wine,  resembling  full-bodied  "1  _ 

and  rich  Port,  an  excellent  wine j ^ 

SMYENA. 

BOUTZA,  a full-bodied  dry  red  wine 
SEVDIKOI,  ditto,  ditto,  but  d 
slightly  bitter  (from  myrrh  leaves  being  I 043  7 10 

pressed  with  the  grapes),  and  highly  valued  | 
for  its  tonic  properties  ...  ...  ...J 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


18  5 


15 

15 


* “ Santorin  is  the  only  place  and  island  in  Greece  which  prepares  wine  saleable  in  foreign  countries  ; but  this  cannot  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  grape,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wine  is  prepared  by  the  French  Company  who  manage  it.  The  wines  of  Santorin  will  keep  good  year  after  year.  They  are 
sent  to  Turkey  and  Bussia.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  one  of  their  best  markets.  I have  visited  a great  mne-cellar,  excavated  within  the  mountain,  and  have  there 
tasted  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  sorts  of  wine,  ail  prepared  from  the  grapes  of  Santorin.  I was  most  pleased  with  the  ‘ Wine  of  Bacchus,’  very  like  that  of  Naxos, 
with  the  taste  of  nectar  and  colour  of  liquid  gold.  So  also  the  ‘Wine  of  Night’  [the  St.  Elie],  which  is  colourless,  and  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  fact  of  the 
vintage  taking  place  during  the  night,  and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden  under  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  which  means  the 
wine  is  not  coloured  by  it.  It  has  an  acid  and  agreeable  flavour,  like  Ehiue  wine,  only  milder.” 

Greece  ttnd  the  Greeks,  by  Miss  Bremer,  vol.  ii,  p.  i.;  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  1863. 


PORTUGAL  WINES. 

Per  doz. 

PORT,  CATALONIAN  18s, 

RED  LISBON  22s. 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout  and  useful  24s. 
Ditto — rich,  full  flavoured,  excellent  for  ) „„ 
bottling  or  present  use  ... 

Ditto — soft,  matured,  with  character  34s. 

Ditto — rich,  with  great  body  38s. 


Octave  14  Qr.  casks  23 
gals,  equal  gals. equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 

£ 6.  £ a, 

5 16  10  18 

7 4 14  5 

7 16  15  4 

9 19  19  12 


11  12 
12  18 


22  16 
25  5 


SPANISH  WINES. 


SHERRY,  ARRAGONESE 
Ditto  EXCELLENT  .. 
Ditto  CADIZ  ... 

Ditto  

Ditto 

Ditto 


Per  doz. 

18s. 

22s. 

24s. 

30s, 

34s, 

38s. 


Octave  1 4 Qr.  casks  29 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz..' 


£ s. 

5 16 
7 4 
7 16 
9 19 
11  12 
12  18 


£ 8. 
10  18 

14  5 

15  4 
19  12 
22  16 
25  5 


HUNGARIAN 

"WHITE  WINES. 

Admirably  adapted  for  Dinner,  being  light,  pure,  dry,  and  free  from  acidity, 
combined  zvith  the  full,  high  aroma  of  the  Rhine  wines. 

Per  doz. 

16s. 
24s. 
24s. 
26s. 


CHABLIS 

VILLANY  MUSCAT  

BADASCONYER  

PESTHER  STEINBRUCH  

SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  

DIOSZEGER  BAKATOR 

Ditto  ditto  AUSLESE 

HUNGARIAN  HOCK 

RUSZTE  (rich) 

SZAMORODNY  (dry  Tokay) 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


28s. 

30s. 

32s. 

30s. 

40s. 

42s. 


WINES. 

BED  WINES. 

Possessing  all  the  clmracteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and 
containing  great  body  withozit  acidity. 

Per  doz. 

SZEKSZARD  ...  16s. 


VISONTAERE 20s. 

ADLERBERGER  OFNER,  recommended  ...  ...  ...  24s. 

MENES,  exceedingly  .stout  and  full-bodied  ...  ...  ...  28s. 

ERLAURE,  high-flavoured  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  30s. 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 

SWEET  WINES,  pe^doz 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  42s.'"|  Tokay  bottles 

TOK'AY  ditto  72s.  !■  containing 

Ditto  ditto  (DIE  KRONE)  ...  96s.  J 5 gills. 

**  Munich,  April  18, 1861. 


“ Not  long  ago  1 read  Dr.  Kletzinsky’s  analytical  article,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  Hungarian  wines,  whose  generous  qualities  I fully  appreciate,  have  over  wines 
a peculiar  restorative  virtue,  to  he  attributed  to  the  phosplioric  acid  which  they  contain.  In  a dietetioal  point  of  view,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  Hungarian  wines  are  generally  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  Bordeaux  wines.  (Signed)  “ J.  Liebig,  M.  Pr.” 


FRENCH  WINES. 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE  

Per  doz. 

30s. 

„ Superior 

36s. 

CHATEAU  D’AY  

53s. 

„ „ finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S 

72s. 

65s. 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY 

...  54s. 

CREME  DE  BOUZY 

72s. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC  

ST.  EMILION 

ST.  ESTEPHE  

ST.  JULIEN 

The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 
For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


Per  doz. 

14s. 

20s. 

24s, 

30s. 


TEBMS,  CASH.  COUNTBT  OBDEBS  MUST  CONTAIN  A BEMITTANCE.  BOTTLES  AND  CASES  TO  BE  BBTUBNED,  OB  PAID  FOE. 
Cross  Cheques,  “ Bank  of  London.”  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

WINE  REPORT  AND  DET.AILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  ALL  OTHER  WINES,  POST  FREE. 


Printed  by  QEOHGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  5 New-atreet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  llie  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
ot  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  CoTent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— October  8,  1864. 
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SATURDAY  REAIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITEEATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  468,  Vol.  18.  October  15,  1864. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Palmerston  performs  more  successfully  the  functions  of  a 
public  guest.  In  oratorical  faculty  there  is  neither  a comparison 
nor  an  attempt  at  rivalry  between  them,  but  the  studied  care- 
lessness and  off-hand  buoyancy  of  a famous  statesman  are  as 
attractive  as  the  flowing  eloquence  of  even  the  most  graceful 
speaker.  Lord  Palmerston  is  popular  enough  to  satisfy  a 
mixed  multitude  by  his  mere  presence,  and  he  flatters  the 
general  feeling  by  suggesting  to  the  most  unpretending  spec- 
tator that  he  stands,  in  some  respects,  on  the  same  level  with 
himself.  One  touch  of  commonplace  makes  the  whole  world 
kin,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  a powerful  Minister 
can  be  amused  with  ordinary  jokes,  and  that  he  is  apparently 
influenced  by  familiar  prejudices.  Like  all  skilful  performers. 
Lord  Palmerston  follows  the  bent  of  his  own  nature,  though 
he  sometimes  falls  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  or  carica- 
turing his  imitation  of  himself.  His  more  cultivated  hearers 
would  dislike  an  appearance  of  talking  down  to  their  capacity, 
if  their  complacency  was  not  restored  by  the  reflection  that 
the  condescending  nonsense  is  addressed  to  the  crowd,  and 
that  they  are  not  themselves  as  the  vulgar  are.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pays  a higher  compliment  to  his  audience  by  assuming 
that  they  can  understand  his  arguments,  and  can  appreciate  an 
appeal  to  their  moral  sympathies.  His  public  discourses 
are  lay  sermons  of  a high  order,  as  skilfully  composed,  and  as 
accurately  expressed,  as  if  they  were  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Like  Lord  Palmerston,  he  necessarily  deals  in 
generalities,  but  he  always  appears  to  aim  at  convincing  or 
persuading,  although  he  must  be  well  aware  that  he  has  no 
opposition  to  overcome.  While  Lord  Palmerston  is  careful 
to  tell  his  admirers  nothing  but  what  they  knew  quite  as  well 
before,  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes  the  attitude  of  a teacher,  and 
consequently  is  in  a less  close  and  easy  relation  to  the 
disciples  around  him.  An  assembly  collected  to  hear  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  expositions  is  never  exactly  a merry 
meeting.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  elder  favourite  should 
yield  the  prize,  as  both  may  divide  the  crown  to  which  there 
is  scarcely  a third  aspirant.  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Disraeli  can 
make  excellent  speeches,  but,  except  among  their  political 
followers  or  at  agricultural  meetings,  they  could  only  main- 
tain harmony  of  opinion  by  avoiding  many  of  the  most  obvious 
topics.  The  less  conspicuous  members  of  the  Government  are 
received  rather  with  re.spect  than  Avith  enthusiasm,  as  it  is  not 
understood  that  the  course  of  political  events  is  likely  to 
depend  on  their  convictions.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is  better  suited  to  the  genial  South, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  intellectual  and  ambitious  North. 

Some  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  Avas  about  to  make  a political  tour  in  Lancashire, 
as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  he  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  his  deliberate  opinion  on  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Bolton,  hoAvever,  was  not  destined  to 
add  to  its  local  claims  to  celebrity  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  a policy  or  a party.  The  people  of  the  town  must  be 
unreasonable  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  copious  oration 
in  Avhich  Mr.  Gladstone  expounded  for  the  fiftieth  time,  Avith 
a certain  air  of  novelty,  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  the 
special  merits  of  the  French  Treaty,  the  virtues  of  the  Lan- 
cashire spinners  and  Aveavers,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  A harsh  critic  could  only  object  to  the 
excessive  humility  of  the  confession  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  employed  secondary  abilities  in  a comparatively 
obscure  position.  As  a general  rule,  speakers  and  writers  are 
Avell  advised  when  they  abstain  altogether  from  any  estimate 
of  their  own  capacity.  Mr.  Gladstone  Avas  probably  giving 
utterance,  Avith  perfect  sincerity,  to  a momentary  disparage- 
ment of  his  oAvn  intellectual  powers.  The  ablest  men  cannot 
but  be  conscious  of  their  own  imperfection,  and  they  are  not 
tmlikely  sometimes  to  overrate  their  defects ; but  Mr.  Glad- 


stone ought  to  have  remembered  that  in  depreciating  himself 
he  inflicted  a bloAV  on  the  vanity  of  every  person  present.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  abilities  are  secondary,  or,  as  he  might  have 
more  correctly  said,  second-rate,  the  abilities  of  the  aldermen, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  operatives  of  Bolton  are  tertiary, 
or  fourth-rate,  or  tenth-rate.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed,  he  Avas  neither  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  of  free  trade,  nor  the  first  to 
adopt  it  as  the  rule  of  Ministerial  policy.  The  doc- 
trine Avas  already  triumphant  when  it  was  adopted  by  the 
convert  Avho  has  now  for  several  years  been  its  most  zealous 
and  efficient  promoter.  A practical  course  Avhich  can  be 
justified  by  a process  of  abstract  reasoning  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  a character  which  is  even  unduly  liable  to  logical 
influences.  The  laws  of  exchange  are  as  plausible  as 
sophisms,  and  they  are  more  consistent  and  satisfactory.  The 
fertility  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  .supplies  him  Avith  super- 
fluous and  irrelevant  arguments  I'or  the  simplest  conclusions ; 
but  if  he  sometimes  overproves  his  case,  he  never  forgets  the 
valid  reasons  by  Avhich  his  proposals  are  really  supported. 
The  Budget  speeches  which  he  has  lately  collected  can 
by  no  means  be  considered  the  product  of  second-rate 
abilities. 

An  orator  Avith  no  immediate  object  except  to  make  himself 
agreeable  is  perfectly  right  in  taking  a cheerful  view  of 
political  and  social  relations.  Free  trade,  among  its  more 
important  advantages,  is  Avell  adapted  to  form  the  subject  of 
general  congratulation.  It  has  increased  both  the  public 
wealth  and  the  general  good-humour  by  removing  re- 
strictions which  were  offensive  as  they  tended  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  a privileged  class.  It  is  one  of  the  many  felicities 
of  England  that  the  most  glaring  abuses  had  been  promoted 
by  a ruling  minority  for  its  own  convenience  and  advantage. 
When  the  time  for  a change  arrived,  the  defenders  of  the 
existing  system  were  sufficiently  intelligent  and  generous 
to  be  open  to  argument,  especially  as  their  attention  Avas 
secured  by  the  apparition  of  irresistible  physical  force  in  the 
remote.background.  The  Corn  Laws  Avould  perhaps  at  last  have 
been  surrendered  in  mere  terror,  but  they  Avere  actually  repealed 
because  the  educated  classes  were  convinced  that  restrictive 
legislation  was  a mistake.  The  concession  was  not  too  late  to  be 
accepted  as  a boon,  or  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  of  justice. 
If  the  landowners  had,  as  in  almost  all  other  countries,  been 
interested  in  free  trade,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible 
to  remove  prohibitions  Avhich  might  have  seemed  to  benefit 
the  mass  of  the  population.  Universal  suffrage  maintains 
protection  in  America,  though  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  Avho 
produce  the  greatest  portion  of  the  national  wealth,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  freest  possible  circulation  of  imported  commodi- 
ties. In  France,  the  exercise  of  ab.solute  poAver  Avas  required  to 
relieve  the  bulk  of  the  community  from  a portion  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  long  been  compelled  to  pay  to  indigenous 
manufacturers.  It  is  too  probable  that  the  majority  in 
Australia  Avill  pass  suicidal  laws  against  English  produce, 
because  numerical  force  is  unfortunately  combined  Avith  legis- 
lative sovereignty.  Even  in  England,  the  most  intelligent  or 
active  portion  of  the  Avorking  classes  is  constantly  agitating 
against  the  freedom  of  labour,  and  it  is  only  by  an  accident 
that  Free  Trade  is  popular  even  in  the  native  county  of 
the  Corn-LaAv  League.  Democracy  and  Protection  seem 
more  and  more  likely  to  form  a permanent  alliance,  except 
where  the  most  notorious  assertion  of  sound  economic 
principles  involved  a triumph  over  an  aristocratic  party. 

The  amiable  feelings  Avhich  are  engendered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a victory  at  the  same  time  profitable  and  just 
were  generalized  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bolton  speech  into  a 
permanent  improvement  of  the  national  temper.  As  modern 
reforms  have  been  accomplished  peaceably,  and  as  they  have 
in  their  results  improved  the  mutual  relations  of  differ- 
ent classes,  it  was  rhetorically  alloAvable  to  assume  that  all 
future  changes  would  be  accomplished  by  gentle  and  gradual 
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persuasion.  Witliout  speaking  directly  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform,  Mr.  Gladstone  hinted  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  Constitution  would  be  amicably  enlarged  without 
irritation  or  disturbance.  The  pleasant  promise  may  ap- 
ply to  any  legislative  change  which  may  be  desired  either 
by  moderate  or  by  extreme  politicians.  The  universal  suf- 
frage which  was  foreshadowed  in  liis  speech  on  Mr.  Baines’s 
Bill,  and  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  preface  to  the  published 
version,  may  or  may  not  be  preferable  to  a modest  alteration, 
of  the  franchise  in  towns  and  counties.  The  meeting  at 
Bolton  Avas  not  informed  what  was  to  come,  but  it  was 
assured  that  it  Avould  come  in  the  smoothest  and  most  amiable 
manner.  All  classes  like  each  other  because  the  Corn-laws 
have  been  repealed,  and  they  Avill  like  each  other  still  better 
Avlien  they  have  agreed  on  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  con- 
stituencies are  to  be  enlarged.  There  are  to  be  no 
Birmingham  Unions  or  threatened  refusals  of  taxes 
Avhen  the  ncAv  Eeform  Bill  is  introduced.  The  “ kiss 
“ of  Lajiourette,”  Avhich  gave  a name  to  one  of  the  epochs  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  Avould  scarcely  suit  English  habits ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  expects  that  the  present  possessors  of  the 
franchise  Avill  denude  themselves  of  poAver  AA'ith  a polite  boAV, 
and  that  a grateful  democracy  Avill  accept  the  transfer  Avithout 
unseemly  exultation.  Less  sanguine  politicians  Avill  not  be 
able  to  indulge  in  equally  rose-coloured  visions  of  the  future. 
At  present,  they  are  not  a little  curious  to  knoAV  Avhether  Mr. 
Gladstone  intends  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  the  reforms 
Avhich  ho  indistinctly  adumbrates.  As  the  Liberal  party  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  any  other  leader,  it  Avould  gladly 
ascertain  Avhether  the  inevitable  guide  proposes  to  plunge  into 
a morass. 


THE  CEISIS  IN  ITALY. 

The  historj'-  of  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  French  Conven- 
tion, and  c^f  the  motives  actuating  them,  Avdiich  the 
members  of  the  late  Italian  Government  submitted  to  the 
King,  only  tells  Avhat  eA'ery  one  kncAV.  But  in  politics  clear 
expositions  of  acknoAvledged  facts,  Avhen  made  by  responsible 
persons,  ahvays  carry  a certain  Aveight.  They  show  a nation 
Avhat  it  has  to  accept  or  reject,  and  make  it  evident  that  those 
A\dio  have  been  trusted  to  guide  it  had  nothing  further  or 
better  to  offer  it.  The  drift  of  this  report  of  M.  Minghetti’s 
Ministry  is  that  Eome  can  only  be  attacked  or  conquered  by 
moral  force.  The  plain  question  is  brought  homo  to  the 
Italians  Avhether  anything  more  efficacious  than  moral  force 
can  be  used.  j\I.  Minghetti  and  his  colleagues  shoAv  clearly 
that  it  cannot.  Italy  cannot  drive  the  French  out  of  Eome  if 
the  French  choo.se  to  stay  there.  If  the  French  go,  Italy  can- 
not drive  the  Pope  out  of  Eome  Avitliout  quarrelling  Avith  the 
Avholc  Catholic  Avorld,  and  Italy  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  Avith 
the  Avhole  Catholic  Avorld.  These  are  two  very  simple  pro- 
j)ositions,  and  when  they  are  put  clearly  and  distinctly  no 
Italian  of  sense  can  refuse  to  accede  to  them.  The  Party  of 
Action  wishes  fir.st  to  fight  and  beat  France,  and  then  to  drive 
the  Pope  and  all  his  priests  into  the  ignominious  exile  they 
deserve.  But  the  mass  of  the  Italian  nation  sees  that  the 
Party  of  Action  is  longing  to  run  its  head  against  a stone  wall, 
and  that  all  reasonable  people  had  better  keep  clear  of 
such  dangerous  companions.  Then,  if  physical  force  is  to 
be  set  aside  as  useless,  and  moral  force  alone  is  to  be  cm- 
jdoyed,  hoAv  far  does  the  Convention  tend  to  secure  the  object 
aimed  at  ? And  here  M.  Minghetti  takes  up  a position  that 
will  command  much  attention  in  Italy.  lie  insists  that  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Florence  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  concession  to  the  French,  or  as  a pledge  that  the  hope  is 
abandoned  of  one  day  securing  Eome  for  Italy.  He  acknoAV- 
ledgcs  that  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Eaiperoi!,  and  is  to  be  vieAved  by  Italy  and 
Europe,  as  a guarantee  that  the  Italian  Government  Avill  let 
the  Pope  alone.  But  ho  Avishes  his  countrymen  to  observe 
that,  in  the  battle  of  moral  forces  Avhich  it  is  hoped  is  to  put 
an  end  some  day  to  the  temporal  poAver,  Florence  secures  a 
basis  of  attack  Avhich  could  not  be  found  at  Turin.  The  King 
and  his  Parliament,  representing  the  modern  world,  will  be  at 
Florence.  The  Pope,  representing  the  mediaeval  world,  will 
be  at  Eome.  The  tAvo  cities  Avill  be  near  together  ; raihvays 
Avill  connect  them  ; there  Avill  be  a tide  of  commerce  and  of 
travellers  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Eomans  Avill  be  con- 
stantly reminded  Avhat  the  modern  Avorld  is  like.  They  Avill 
ler.rn,  from  a free  press,  Avhat  men  say  and  think  Avho 
are  not  Aveighed  doAvn  into  servile  imbecility  beneath 
the  heavy  pressure  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  They 
Avill  be  able  to  compare  the  behaviour  and  the  temper 
of  a free  national  army  with  those  of  the  foreign 
regiments  Avliom  high  pay  or  religious  zeal  may  attract  to  the 


service  of  the  Pope.  The  consequence  Avill  be  that  it  Avill  be 
morally  impossible  that  the  Pope’s  subjects  should  ever 
acquiesce  in  his  Government.  If  he  and  his  successors-  make 
up  their  minds  to  play  the  bold  game,  and  keep  the  Eomans 
doAvn  by  force,  they  may  succeed  ; but  they  will  not  succeed 
in  any  endeavour  to  dispense  with  this  force,  and  it  is  to  the 
great  improbability  of  a media;val  despotism  enduring  long  in 
lace  of  modern  liberty  at  its  very  doors  that  the  advisers  of 
Italy  trust  when  they  recommend  their  countrymen  to 
acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  Florence  as  the  capital. 

The  time  from  Avhich  the  execution  of  the  Convention  is  to 
date  has  been  postponed,  and  the  two  years  in  which  the  French 
are  to  retire  from  Eome,  and  the  six  months  within  which  the 
Italian  capital  is  to  be  fixed  at  Florence,  are  to  commence  from 
the  day  when  the  Bill  by  which  the  Italian  Parliament  sanctions 
the  change  shall  receive  the  King’s  assent.  Practically  this 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  make  any  considerable  difi'erence, 
for  the  Italian  Parliament  need  not  spend  any  great  lengih  of 
time  in  discussing  the  Convention.  The  motives  which 
prompt  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  imposed  or  accorded  by 
France  Avill  not  bear  any  very  explicit  statement.  The  less 
said  the  better.  It  can  do  no  good  to  abuse  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, and  it  would  do  positive  harm  to  place  on  record 
that,  when  the  Italians  say  they  are  going  to  Florence,  they 
mean  that  they  are  going  to  Eome.  The  business  of  the 
Italians  is  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  When  once  they  have  moved  to  Florence  they 
will  have,  bound  France  over  to  carry  the  Convention  out. 
The  semi-official  papers  at  Paris  have  been  explaining  that 
Italy  must  change  her  capital  before  France  can  do  anything, 
and  if  prudence  requires  that  the  Convention  should  be  re- 
garded at  Paris  as  a hardship  on  Italy  and  a pure  gain  to 
France,  it  may  be  Aviso  to  treat  the  removal  to  Florence 
as  a great  diplomatic  victory.  But  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  Italians  to  go  to  Florence  that  it  is  for  the  French  to  leave 
Eome.  The  Italians  have  to  go  through  one  short  sharp  trial. 
They  have  to  shoAv  political  wisdom  in  a very  critical  way  at 
a very  critical  time.  They  must  make  up  their  minds  to  take 
a great  step,  and  to  take  it  silently.  But  Avhen  .they  have  once 
overcome  their  immediate  difficulty,  and  have  removed  to 
Florence  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  will  have  got 
through  the  worst  of  their  task.  Thenceforth  they  will  have 
to  survey  with  respectful  sympathy  the  embarrassments  of 
France.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Ejipeiior  to  go  back 
from  his  word,  for  the  Italians  will  have  complied  Avith  the 
conditions  imposed  on  them.  There  Avill,  indeed,  be  many 
obstacles  throAvn  in  the  Avay  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Conven- 
tion, but  Avhen  the  decisive  moment  arrives,  and  the  project 
must  either  be  adopted  or  abandoned,  the  Italians  would  falsity 
all  the  expectations  they  have  raised  if  they  alloAV  the  golden 
opportunity  to  slip  by.  At  present,  all  the  cries  that  aivait 
the  first  introduction  of  a great  measure  are  being  heard. 
Municipal  jealousy  is  allying  itself  with  that  senseless  passion 
against  any  kind  of  political  alliance  with  France  which  finds 
a spokesman  in  M.  JIazzini.  He  has  issued  one  of  his 
llaming  manifestoes,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Convention 
is  a treason  to  Italy,  and  that  its  adoption  will  be  a perpetual 
Aspromonte.  If  a perpetual  Aspromonte  means  the  firm  and 
constant  repression  of  amiable  tlinatics,  it  is  the  very  thing 
that  Italy  needs  in  order  to  take  and  keep  her  proper  position 
in  the  European  fitmily.  To  M.  Mazzini  and  his  adherents 
there  seems  only  one  thing  worth  having.  Either  a republic 
is  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  Capitol,  or  nothing  is  gained. 
This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  politics ; and  fortunately  the 
great  mass  of  Italians  knoAV  how  vain  a vision  it  is.  The 
jealousy  which  the  selection  of  Florence  will  necessarily 
aAvaken  in  the  other  provincial  capitals  of  Italy  is  a source  of 
much  greater  em’oarrassment  and  danger.  But  when  the  first 
lieat  of  passionate  disappointment  is  over,  the  nation  Avill  see 
that  it  cannot  be  a nation  at  all  unless  it  can  make  national 
interests  outAvcigh  provincial  rivalries.  The  notion  that  there 
Avas  a tacit  compact  that  Turin  should  be  the  capital  until 
Eome  Avas  Avon,  is  wholly  imaginary.  Turin  was  the  capital 
because  it  had  already  been  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  at 
the  outset  of  the  neiv  order  of  things  it  was  convenient  not  to 
give  offence  to  the  ncAv  provinces  over  which  Victor  Ejijia- 
NUEL  was  called  to  rule  by  favouring  any  one  of  them. 
Directly  the  nation  has  a clear  object  to  gain  by  leaving 
Turin,  it  is  as  free  to  follow  its  interests  as  it  was  when  it 
accepted  Turin  for  the  general  convenience  of  all  Italy. 

The  importance  of  the  issue  tendered  to  Italy  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  change  which  the  Convention 
has  effected  in  the  relations  of  France  with  foreign  Powers 
presents  itself  more  clearly.  If  it  is  true  that  Eussia  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  concur  in  the  neiv  policy  of 
France,  there  must  be  a new  policy  to  concur  in.  The  very 
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mention  of  tho  adhesion  of  Russia  carries  us  back  to  tlie  days 
of  tho  last  Italian  war,  -when,  as  tho  Empeiiou  subsequently 
declared,  he  received  such  countenance  and  approbation  from 
Russia  as  to  make  the  claims  of  gratitude  Aveigh  seriously 
against  the  despairing  appeal  of  Roland  for  the  aid  of  France. 
Now  that  the  cause  of  Poland  is  lost  irrevocably  for  an  un- 
knoAvn  space  of  years,  nothing  exists  to  separate  France  i'rom 
Russia,  and  the  alliance  which  of  all  alliances  is  the  most 
dangerous  to  Austria  is  formally  renewed.  The  CzAU  can, 
at  the  same  time,  have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the  Pope  a 
blow  in  return  for  the  encyclical  letter  on  Poland,  and  of 
laying  the  tbundation  for  a union  of  forces  Avhich  goes  fir  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  Austria  in  the  East  of  Europe.  The 
clouds  are  gathering  thickly  about  Austria  on  every  hand, 
and  she  stands  almost  Avithout  an  ally.  In  old  days,  the 
project  of  an  alliance  betAvecn  France  and  Russia  against 
Austria  Avas  supposed  to  involve  an  indirect  danger  to 
England ; and  Lord  Derba'’s  Government,  on  the  eve  of  the 
campaign  of  IMagcnta  and  Solfcrino,  assured  the  Cabinet  of 
Vicuna  that  if  it  did  exactly  Avhat,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
English  advisers,  it  ought  to  do,  it  might  confidently  reckon 
on  the  moral  support  of  England.  Noav  Austria  cannot  even 
reckon  on  our  moral  support,  and  if  so  tiny  a loss  can  be 
appreciated,  she  must  be  supposed  to  be  so  far  in  a Avorse 
position  than  she  used  to  occupy.  Prussia  might  perhaps  have 
been  counted  on  as  an  ally  if  Prussia  had  anything  to  gain  by 
the  alliance ; but  it  is  obAUOus  that  Prussia  at  present  is  much 
more  poAverful  in  Northern  Germany  if  she  declines  to  aid 
Austria  in  questions  not  affecting  Germany,  and  pursues  the 
same  path  Avith  France  and  Russia,  than  if  she  alloAved  Austria 
to  call  upon  her  for  the  defence  of  provinces  Avhich  do  not 
belong  to  Germanju  The  political  instincts  of  the  Northeim 
Germans  are  sufficiently  sound  to  forbid  them  to  regard  the 
retention  of  Venetia  as  a German  question,  and  they  are  too 
Avell  aAvare  hoAv  many  obstacles  the  possession  of  Posen  has 
placed  in  the  Avay  of  domestic  liberty  in  Prussia  not  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  alloAving  Germany  to  identify  itself  Avith 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Venetia.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Convention  is,  therefore,  almost  as  much  of  a gain  to  Italy 
Avith  regard  to  Austria  as  it  is  Avith  regard  to  the  Pope,  for  it 
pledges  France  to  a policy  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  end  in 
another  joint  eflbrt  to  make  Italy  free  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
late  Italian  Ministers,  in  their  report,  Avisely  remind  the 
EjtPEROR  that  to  have  freed  Italy  Avill  be  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  his  reign ; and,  if  he  is  not  tliAvarted  noAV,  Italy 
may  fairly  hope  that  he  Avill  not  leave  his  glory  imperfect. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  SWEDEN. 

IT  is  an  excellent  thing  for  all  parties  that  at  this  time  of 
year,  Avhen  so  little  is  going  on,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  find 
anything  to  talk  about,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
should  at  the  same  time  have  an  outing  of  a very  pleasant 
kind,  and  furnish  a fine  stock  of  daily  gossip.  In  most  circles 
gossip  is  very  welcome.  Guests  are  astonished  and  pleased 
Avith  the  easy  confidence  which  prompts  their  hosts  to  read 
out  loud,  at  breakfast,  family  letters  describing  the  travels  of 
relatives,  the  boldness  and  success  Avith  Avhi'ch  they  crossed  the 
Channel,  the  surprise  caused  bj^  finding  that  a journey  of  four- 
teen hours  through  the  most  dreary  part  of  France  could  be  dull, 
and  the  rapture  Avith  Avhich  they  recognised,  in  a neighbour  at 
a Swiss  table  d'hote,  a curate  Avhoni  they  had  once  sat  under  at 
a charity  sermon  in  England.  But,  although  this  gossip  is  dear 
to  the  English  domestic  mind,  it  is  felt  to  be  rather  trivial. 
Its  repeaters  are  never  quite  sure  hoAV  it  Avill  be  received 
by  perfect  strangers.  But  the  movements  of  Royalty  are  the 
common  property  of  all  right-thinking  Britons,  and  every  one 
is  entitled  not  only  to  display,  but  to  exact,  enthusiasm  Avhen 
the  topic  of  conversation  is  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  Avife.  No  one  thinks  of  being  ashamed  of  com- 
menting on  the  most  minute  details  of  the  travels  of  this 
happy  pair,  and  the  love  of  gossip  can  be  indulged 
Avithout  even  the  most  secret  apprehension  of  ridicule 
Avhen  a description  is  passed  on  Ifom  mouth  to  mouth 
of  the  doings  of  a prince  and  a princess.  This  is  not 
toadying  or  servility ; it  is  the  legitimate  pleasure  of  under- 
going and  expressing  a very  amiable  delight  in  the  happiness 
of  a couple  at  once  happy  and  great.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  occupied  a humble  position  it  Avould  have  seemed  silly 
and  fulsome  to  affect  an  interest  in  hearing  that  he  Avas 
seized  Avith  a burning  desire  to  shoot  an  elk  in  SAveden, 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  SAvedish  army  Avas  told 
off  to  drive  all  the  elks  of  the  district  toAvards  him,  that 
only  one  ellc  appeared  towards  the  close  of  a long  day,  and 
that  this  one  elk  was  shot  by  some  one  else.  But  every 


English  jAcrson  of  genteel  pretensions  feels  cntilled  to  be 
sorry  for  the  Prince  so  fiir,  and  then  to  rejoice  that,  although 
he  did  not  actually  shoot  the  elk,  he  got  its  head  after 
it  Avas  cut  off,  and  is  going  to  have  it  stuffed.  We 
are  all  much  obliged  to  the  King  of  Saveden  and  his  people 
for  the  hearty  Avclcome  they  gave  to  these  amiable  representa- 
tives of  England,  and  cannot  avoid  a sense  of  pleasure  Avhen 
Avo  hear  of  tho  delicate  attention  paid  to  tho  Princess  by  the 
young  ladies  Avho  Avmre  Danish  colours  in  the  dis- 
guise of  red  silk  scarfs  over  Avhite  muslin  frocks,  and 
Avhen  Ave  are  told  of  an  enthusiastic  municipality  lighting 
up  Avith  little  lamps  the  buoys  marking  the  dangerous  passage 
through  Avhich  the  pilots  prudently  refused  to  conduct  by 
night  their  precious  charge.  We  kncAV  that  in  Sweden  they 
haA'e  not  much  to  offer  in  the  Avay  of  grandeur  and  pageantry, 
but  Ave  are  all  tho  more  pleased  that  in  their  simple  Avay  they 
did  their  best,  and  that  they  managed  to  shoAv  their  genuine 
and  zealous  desire  to  please  and  honour  by  so  unpretending 
an  apparatus  as  an  elk,  some  red  sashes,  and  a score  of  in- 
effectual lamps.  Travellers  are  often  more  grateful  at  the 
time,  and  more  impressed  Avith  pleasant  memories,  Avhen 
they  have  got  milk  and  hard  bread  at  a wayside  farm  after 
a dusty  Avalk,  than  Avhen  they  have  feasted  on  turtle  and 
venison  at  a set  and  formal  dinner. 

The  form  in  AiLich  our  national  gratitude  to  SAveden  has 
reA^ealed  itself  has  naturally  been  an  elaborate  calculation  of 
the  adAmntages  Avhich,  under  different  sets  of  imaginary  cir- 
cumstances, Ave  could  get  out  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Scan- 
dinavia. It  has  been  plausibly  argued  that  if  everything  in 
Europe  Avas  changed,  and  Ave  all  Avent  back  to  the  condition 
in  Avhich  our  ancestors  Avere  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
or  Charles  XII.,  it  Avould  be  an  excellent  stroke  of  business 
to  secure  the  country  of  those  enterprising  monarchs  as  our 
ally.  The  readiness  Avith  which  the  present  King  drove  his 
elk  more  or  less  towards  our  Prince  of  Wales  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that,  if  he  Avas  but  about  thirty  times  as  rela- 
tively powerful  as  he  is,  and  Ave  Avanted  him  to  do  something  for 
us  Avhich  Ave  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  jxirticularize.heAvould 
be  exactly  the  man  to  give  us  efficient  aid.  At  any  rate,  if 
SAveden  is  not  much  of  a fighting  PoAver  now,  she  has  abun- 
dance of  iron  Avhich  Avould  be  extremely  useful  to  us  if  it 
Avere  more  accessible,  and  is  ambitious  of  making  raihvays  in 
Avhich  Ave  should  be  happy  to  invest  if  Ave  could  but  see  our 
Avay  to  a shadoAvy  hope  of  dividends.  Andif  Ave  are  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  are  likely  to 
return,  and  look  on  Sivedish  investments  Avith  some  distrust, 
there  is  one  strong  bond  of  union  that  cannot  be  dissolved 
betAveen  us  and  the  Swedes.  We  are  all  Vikings,  and  have 
the  proud  Norse  blood  floAving  in  our  veins.  The  present 
SAvedish  aristocracy  is,  indeed,  more  baclnvard  and  futile,  if 
possible,  than  that  of  Germany.  The  clergy  presents  a 
compact  system  of  Protestant  bigotry  and  intolerance  Avhich 
Avould  be  thought  disgraceful  even  in  Scotland.  And  the  King 
of  Saveden  scarcely  exercises  so  much  inffuence  over  tho 
councils  of  Europe  as  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  But  if  Ave  abandon 
the  prosaic  present  for  the  romantic  past,  our  I'ancy 
soon  takes  us  back  to  the  great  old  times  Avhen  the 
common  ancestors  of  the  SAvedes  and  of  Englishmen  are 
supposed  to  have  been  true  Jarls  and  Kings  of  Men,  and  to 
have  gone  about  undefended  coasts  plundering  and  harrying 
in  the  name  of  Thor  or  of  Odin.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has,  happily,  brought  these  things  to  the  memory  of 
fanciful  antiquarians ; and  Avhile  one  set  of  readers  draivs  a 
pleasurable  excitement  from  the  history  of  the  unhappy  elk 
and  the  Danish  sashes,  another  and  a profounder  set  hails  in 
the  Royal  visit  a sign  of  the  reneAAX'il  of  that  alliance  Avhich 
once  sent  the  creAvs  of  Norse  pirates  on  a common  expe- 
dition, and  it  seeks  to  assure  itself  that,  if  everSiveden  produced 
another  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Ave  should  hasten  to  profit  by 
him  if  Ave  saAv  our  AAmy  to  turning  him  to  advantage. 

There  is  nothing  ridiculous,  if  there  may  be  a little  that  is 
exaggerated,  in  these  effusions  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  and 
these  bursts  of  historical  zeal.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
pedantry  to  deride  the  interest  Avith  Avhich  the  movements  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  are  folloAved,  the  anxiety  felt  for 
their  Avelfare,  and  the  sincere  desire  that  they  may  be  received 
in  foreign  countries  as  Ave  think  they  ought  to  be  received, 
lor  their  OAvn  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  England.  Loyalty 
implies  attachment  to  persons,  and  if  Ave  are  attached  to 
persons  Ave  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  all  that  they 
do.  That  there  should  be  a young  couple  in  Avhose 
proceedings  all  English  fiimilies  conceive  themseh'cs  en- 
titled to  take  an  interest,  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
ties  Avhich  bind  English  subjects  to  their  Sovereign  • 
and  in  all  political  enthusiasm  there  must  be  a little 
nonsense,  and  the  charm  which  everything  Norse  has  for 
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some  English  antiquarians  may  be  as  legitimate  a foundation 
for  political  sympathy  as  the  intellectual  passion  for  truth 
which  captivates  us  in  Germans,  or  the  cosmopolitan  etfusive- 
ness  which  attracts  us  to  Frenchmen.  It  is  true  that  such 
incidents  as  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  make  our 
alliance  with  Sweden  more  intimate,  and  we  may  recog- 
nise this  in  the  midst  of  the  amusement  which  the 
chronicles  of  the  Eoyal  tour  and  the  historical  speculations 
of  Scandinavian  enthusiasts  can  scarcely  fail  to  afford  us. 
But  at  the  same  time,  while  we  need  not  under-rate,  we  need 
not  over-rate  the  political  importance  of  Sweden.  A nation  that 
is  traditionally  brave  and  resolute,  that,  with  its  Danish  allies, 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  and  has  five-and-twenty 
thousand  of  the  best  seamen  of  the  world  in  its  navy,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised ; and  the  consciousness  that  it  has  an 
accidental  value  to  the  Western  Powers  from  its  position,  has 
tended  in  late  years  greatly  to  augment  the  value  which  Sweden 
sets  upon  itself.  But  Sweden  affects  us,  and  we  affect  Sweden, 
in  modes  much  more  quiet  and  unobtrusive  than  those 
Avhich  bear  on  our  political  relations.^  Sweden  attracts 
us  partly  through  her  mineral  wealth,  and  still  more 
through  the  boundless  field  for  sport  which  the  coast 
of  Norway  offers.  From  the  southernmost  bay  of  Norway 
far  on  into  the  White  Sea,  every  river  big  enough  to 
hold  a salmon  is  registered  and  reserved  for  the  English 
market.  There  is  thus  a constant  though  small  influx  of 
Englishmen  .into  the  country,  which  secures  the  engagement 
of  all  the  best  rivers  to  persons  who  give  their  orders  in 
London  ; and  if  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Sweden  give  us 
salmon-fishing  to  delight  and  employ  us,  we,  in  return,  give 
them  English  tastes,  English  opinions,  and  English  literature. 
Almost  every  English  novel  of  any  degree  of  merit  above  me- 
diocrity is  translated  and  read  by  every  Norwegian  and  Swe- 
dish fireside.  Gradually  our  Norse  cousins  are  thus  taught 
to  think  and  act  much  as  we  should,  and  this  undoubtedly 
tends  to  create  a political  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 
We  can  only  hope  that  this  friendship  may  continue,  and,  as  it 
will  certainly  not  continue  unless  some  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  it  alive,  we  may  be  very  glad  that  a Eoyal  visit,  and  the 
antiquarian  comments  to  which  this  visit  has  given  rise, 
should  have  been  used  to  make  the  current  of  English 
sympathy  run  more  fully  and  freely  in  the  direction  of  a 
Scandinavian  alliance. 


ME.  VON  BUNSEN  ON  THE  DANISH  WAE. 

An  Agricultural  Society  which  lately  met  at  North 
Walsham,  in  Norfolk,  was  fortunate  in  the  introduction 
of  an  entirely  new  topic  by  a foreign  visitor.  Mr.  George 
VON  Bunsen,  who  is  connected  by  marriage  with  a neigh- 
bouring family,  responded  to  the  complimentary  toast  of  “ The 
“ Strangers  ” by  a spirited  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Germany 
to  Denmark.  Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  von  Bunsen  appealed  to  the  courtesy  of 
an  audience  which  was,  perhaps,  a little  astonished.  Instead 
of  leading  up  to  his  proposed  subject  by  some  devious  con- 
trivance, he  simply  said  that  he  had  asked  himself  whether, 
appearing  before  the  meeting  as  a German  under  present 
eircumstances,  they  would  not  think  him  very  mean  if  he  did 
not  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  North  Walsham 
farmers  would  not  have  been  so  unjust  as  to  censure  a 
foreigner  for  abstaining  altogether  from  political  discussion, 
but  they  probably  thought  that  a voluntary  attempt  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  popular  feeling  in  England  had  been 
misled  was  both  manly  in  itself  and  complimentary  to  their 
own  good  sense  and  candour.  Unless  Norfolk  is  a .specially 
favoured  county,  the  Agricultural  Society  is  probably  but  ill- 
informed  on  the  merits  of  the  original  Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute.  Mr.  von  Bunsen  informed  them  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  one  country  by  right,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not  be  divided;  that  its  law  of  succession  diffei-ed 
from  the  law  of  succession  in  Denmark ; and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  heirs  male  to  the  King-Dukes,  the 
ducal  crown  descended  to  the  Augustenburg  family. 
“ That,”  said  Mr.  von  Bunsen,  “ was  as  simple  a 
“ statement  as  he  could  give.  Did  his  hearers  con- 
“ sider  it  particularly  difficult  to  understand?  To  him  it 
“ seemed  very  simple,  and  he  could  never  quite  see  why  such 
“ eminent  statesmen  had  publicly  proclaimed  it,  on  different 
“ occasions,  to  be  totally  unintelligible.”  The  puzzle  may  be 
explained  partly  by  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  also  by  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  conflicting 
statements.  Mr.  von  Bunsen  commands  two  of  the  principal 
elements  of  simplicity,  or  clearness,  in  accurate  knowledge 
combined  with  positive  conviction,  and  conveyed  in  a one- 


sided statement.  The  confusion  between  the  gold  and 
■silver  sides  of  the  shield  is  effectually  avoided  by  looking 
at  one  side  only.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that 
the  question  of  succession  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  is 
simple,  though  it  appears  to  offer  unaccountable  difficulty  to 
the  Governments  which  are  at  present  affecting  to 
solve  it.  The  King  of  Denmark  has  no  more  here- 
ditary claim  to  the  Duchies  than  the  Chairman  of  the 
North  Walsham  dinner,  and,  as  long  as  the  Germans  agreed 
on  the  Augustenburg  title,  they  entirely  concurred  with  the 
few  Englishmen  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
pedigree.  The  eminent  statesmen  Avho  bungled  the  matter  in 
England  rested  the  claim  of  Denmark  on  the  Treaty  of  1852, 
and  not  on  any  right  by  descent ; and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
controversy  which  was  supposed  to  be  unintelligible  related, 
not  to  the  succession,  but  to  the  privileges  of  the  Duchies 
under  the  late  King,  Avho  was  their  undisputed  Sovereign. 
When  Mr.  von  Bunsen  calls  Schleswig-Holstein  “a  country,” 
he  begs  a disputed  question  which  might  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  his  explanation.  Down  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
the  subject  presented  many  difficulties,  even  to  a dispassionate 
inquirer.  Those  who  formed,  on  full  investigation,  an  opinion 
unfavourable  to  the  German  pretensions  are  entitled  to  respect, 
even  if  they  have  been  mistaken.  The  popular  opinion  was, 
unluckily,  guided  by  careless  instructors,  who  treated  the 
quarrel  as  a purely  wanton  assertion  of  superior  strength. 
Having  adopted  the  wrong  side  because  it  was  the  weaker, 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  since  been  bitterly  mortified 
by  the  success  of  those  whom  they  had  gratuitously  converted 
into  opponents. 

It  is  up-hill  work  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or 
rather  the  Prussians,  have  used  their  triumph  gene- 
rously. The  compassion  which  has  been  wasted  on 

the  people  of  Schleswig  by  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
their  cause  is  wholly  superfluous.  Whatever  the  German 
inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  may  think  of  the  Prussians, 
they  are  unanimous  in  their  satisfaction  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  Danes,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  will  readily  bear 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  their 
liberation.  The  Danish  population  in  the  North  of  the  pro- 
vince are  less  likely  to  appreciate  the  zeal  for  nationality  which 
has  made  them  the  unwilling  subjects  of  an  alien  conqueror. 
The  pressure  which  is  placed  on  purely  Danish  territoiy  in' 
Jutland  is  not  excused  by  any  military  or  political  necessity. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  representing  Germany,  have  got  more 
than  all  that  they  claimed,  and  the  extortion  of  pecuniary 
sacrifices  from  an  adversary  incapable  of  resistance  is  as- 
suredly not  a chivalric  proceeding.  The  abuse  of  irresistible 
force  repels  the  political  sympathies  which  England  might 
otherwise  feel  for  the  growth  of  a great  central  Power  in 
Europe.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Germans  on  the  Ehine  are 
now  confident  of  their  ability  to  repel  French  usurpa- 
tion, it  is  unfortunate  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
generations,  their  patriotism  should  scarcely  find  an  echo 
in  England.  Mr.  von  Bunsen  is  perfectly  justified  in 
vindicating  the  character  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  who  dis- 
played, in  their  short  campaign,  the  only  military  virtues 
which  were  required  in  an  unequal  contest.  Their  discipline 
was  perfect,  their " endurance  of  fatigue  and  cold  was  highly 
creditable,  and  the  excellence  of  their  weapons  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  English  War-Office  in  the  recent  order 
for  the  adoption  of  breech-loading  rifles.  Much  nonsense 
was  uttered,  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  about  apocryphal 
bombardments  and  other  alleged  military  excesses.  The 
Austrians  and  Prussians  obtained  their  victory  creditably,  if 
not  gloriously,  and  the  discussion  of  the  siege  of  Diippel  is 
now  as  obsolete  as  the  forgotten  controversy  on  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  If  Prussia  would  leave  Denmark  at  peace,  and  do 
justice  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  political  criticism  in  Eng- 
land would  soon  employ  itself  on  more  attractive  subjects. 

The  annexation  of  the  provinces  to  Prussia  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  indifferent,  or  perhaps  not 
unwelcome,  to  English  politicians.  It  is  only  because  such  a 
result  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pretexts  of  the  war 
that  the  consummation  of  the  Prussian  Minister’s  schemes 
would  cause  general  indignation.  Only  six  months  ago 
all  Germany  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  several  centuries,  to 
have  arrived  at  one  harmonious  conviction.  Forty  or  fifty 
millions  of  patriots  unanimously  asserted  the  right  of  the 
Duchies  to  a Sovereign  whose  title  appeared  to  be  almost 
unimpeachable.  The  rest  of  Europe  talked  of  treaties  and 
honourable  engagements ; but  it  was  difficult  to  dispute  the 
right  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  exercise  a choice,  especially 
as  the  selection  happened  to  fall  on  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
ducal  crowns.  The  arms  of  Austria  and  Prussia  have  since 
eliminated  the  rival  claimants,  and  yet  the  Duchies  remain 
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under  a Provisional  Government,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Prussian  authorities  wish  to  take  permanent  advantage  of 
their  occupation  of  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Count  Bismark  has  been  led  gradually  on  from  an  experi- 
mental interference  to  more  definitely  ambitious  projects.  If 
no  obstacle  occurs,  he  may  still  perhaps  contrive  to  appropriate 
the  prize  of  victory ; nor  is  it  certain  that  his  plans  are  reprobated 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Germany.  The  national  party  has 
ascertained  that  Prussia  is  powerful,  and  power  is  the  first 
condition  of  national  unity.  The  petty  States  have  lately 
sunk  into  the  background,  not  without  their  own  passive 
acquiescence. 

Mr;  VON  Bunsen,  who  has  probably  access  to  authentic 
information,  expresses  a firm  belief  that  Prussia  will,  after  all, 
place  the  Prince  of  Augustenbueg  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  with  all  his  political  faults,  is  personally 
a man  of  honour,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  promised  his 
support  to  the  legal  claimant.  That  a Liberal  member 
of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  should  rely  on  the  King 
against  the  Minister,  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  anomalies 
which  unavoidably  occur  in  the  working  of  Continental 
Constitutions.  In  a Parliamentary  Government  the  Minister 
represents  the  nation  as  against  the  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative, but  the  Prussian  Premier  cannot  by  the  wildest 
imagination  be  mistaken  for  a constitutional  statesman. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  despise  the  scruples  of  his 
Sovereign,  but  he  is  in  no  sense  the  organ  of  the  people  or  of 
the  representative  body ; and,  between  two  irresponsible  chiefs 
of  the  State,  it  may  be  right  to  prefer  the  supreme  ruler,  if 
he  acknowledges  the  restraint  of  conscientious  obligations.  It 
may  be  assumed,  from  Mr.  von  Bunsen’s  statement,  that  the 
Prussian  Opposition  at  present  favours  the  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Prussian  patriotism, 
however,  is  identified  with  the  national  cause  in  Germany, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  the  wish  of  Mr.  von  Bunsen,  or  of  his 
political  allies,  that  petty  princes  in  Holstein,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Confederation,  should  continue  to  retain  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  fusion  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  the 
Northern  half,  of  Germany  into  a single  monarchy  would 
gratify  the  rightful  aspirations  of  the  Germans  themselves,  and, 
as  furnishing  the  best  security  against  French  aggression,  it 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  England.  Unluckily,  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  o'f  many  German 
w’riters,  to  provoke  on  all  possible  occasions  an  irritation  which 
for  the  time  counteracts  the  habitual  impulses  of  English 
policy  and  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  Avish  well  to  the  cause 
which  is  for  the  time  represented  by  the  managers  of  the 
negotiation  at  Vienna.  With  Mr.  von  Bunsen,  and  with  the 
great  party  to  which  he  belongs,  it  might  be  not  impossible 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 


BEITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

IF  the  recent  telegram  from  Canada  is  not  coloured  by  pre- 
mature hopes,  the  great  undertaking  of  uniting  under  a 
single  Government  the  various  provinces  of  British  North 
America  has  made  more  rapid  progress  than  the  most  sanguine 
politician  could  have  expected  in  so  complicated  a business. 
A meeting  of  Colonial  Governors  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing the  confederation  implies  not  only  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  Home  Authorities,  but  something  like  an  approximation 
to  agreement  on  the  many  details  which  are  likely  to  set  con- 
flicting interests  by  the  ears.  In  aU  probability,  however,  the 
conference  of  Governors  has  been  summoned  only  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  question  as  speedily  as  may  be  before  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  different  colonies ; for  it  is  certain 
that,  up  to  a fortnight  before  the  date  of  the  telegram,  nothing 
more  had  been  achieved  than  a general  agreement  among  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  several  communities  that  union  would 
be  extremely  desirable  if  only  satisfactory  terms  could  be 
arranged.  The  real  difficulty  in  all  such  matters  lies  in  the 
adjustment  of  details ; but,  though  we  must  not  rate  the  first 
preliminaries  at  more  than  their  true  value,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  a conciliatory  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  delegates  of  the  rival  colonies  which  promises  to 
smooth  the  path  to  the  desired  revolution.  AIL  the  broad 
considerations  are  obviously  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  project  will  mainly  depend  on  a dis- 
position to  subordinate  local  jealousies  to  the  achievement  of 
a really  great  purpose.  It  is  a great  step  gained  at  starting, 
that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  provinces  could  equitably  be  merged  into 
one  considerable  country,  the  evil  consequences  of  separation 
are  felt  on  all  hands,  so  much  so  that  this  very  movement  for 
a complete  federation  has  grown  out  of  two  distinct  agitations— 
one  for  a more  intimate  political  organization  of  Upper  and 


Lower  Canada,  and  the  other  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  British  North  America.  Two  such 
projects  could  scarcely  go  on  side  by  side  without  bringing 
into  fresh  prominence  the  floating  idea,  which  has  long  been 
latent  in  the  colonial  mind,  of  a great  British  confederation 
powerful  enough  to  hold  its  own  even  against  such  a neighbour 
as  the  United  States. 

When  the  delegates  met,  it  was  evident  that  the  sub- 
ject presented  itself  in  a somewhat  different  light  to  the 
Ministers  of  Canada  and  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
provinces.  The  Canadians  are  the  prime  movers  in  the 
larger  scheme.  The  severity  of  their  winters  makes  them 
almost  more  an  inland  than  a maritime  people,  and  for  half 
the  year  their  only  traffic  Avith  foreign  countries  is  through 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  union  would 
satisfy  that  craving  for  a seaboard  which  has  so  often,  in  older 
countries,  supplied  the  principle  of  their  policy  and  the  occasion 
of  their  wars.  This  is  the  grand  aspiration  of  the  Canadians, 
and  their  present  eagerness  for  a general  union  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that,  if  successful,  it  will  merge  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  which  beset  their  own  special  scheme  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  basis  of  power  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  delegates  met  at  dinner  in  Halifax  on  the  i zth 
of  September,  and  for  the  first  time  the  silence  which  had 
veiled  their  conferences  was  broken.  Although  little 
was  said  on  the  real  difficulty  of  the  undertaking — the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  different  provinces  — the 
speakers  were  extremely  frank  as  to  the  motives  which 
had  impelled  them  all  in  the  direction  of  union.  The 
Canadian  Ministers  of  the  new  coalition,  Cartier,  Brown, 
Macdonald,  and  Galt,  made  no  secret  of  the  inducements 
which  weighed  with  the  Canadian  people.  Access  to  the  sea, 
intercolonial  free  trade,  and  defensive  strength  were  the 
prominent  topics ; but  Mr.  Brown,  as  representing  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Upper  Canada,  acknowledged  that  all  these 
advantages  had  been  in  their  mind  subordinate  to  their 
primary  object  of  freeing  themselves  from  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  undue  predominance  of  Lower  Canada  in 
the  government  of  the  United  Province.  The  interlacing  of 
different  parties,  severed  more  by  race  and  religion  than  by 
distinctive  politics,  had  given  to  the  LoAver  Canadians  a slight 
preponderance  over  the  leading  party  of  the  Upper  Province, 
and  the  ordinary  policy  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  had 
been,  as  he  candidly  avowed,  simply  a policy  of  obstruc- 
tion, until  the  reform  of  the  Constitution  on  a population 
basis  should  be  conceded.  Until  this  was  effected,  they  were 
resolved  that  nothing  else  should  be  done.  They  did 
their  best  to  obstruct  the  project  of  an  intercolonial  railway, 
and  resisted  on  principle  every  large  scheme  of  improvement 
which  did  not  take  as  its  corner-stone  their  doctrine  of  Justice 
for  Upper  Canada.  That  a growing  province,  Avhose  popula- 
tion already  exceeds  that  of  Lower  Canada  by  nearly  400,000, 
should  chafe  under  a constitution  which  allots  to  it  only  an 
equal  share  of  power  with  its  less  energetic  partner,  is  natural 
enough,  and  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
friends  should  forget  that  the  rule  which  assigns  an  equal 
number  of  votes  to  each  province  was  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  to  Upper  Canada,  then  the  smaller  section 
of  the  country,  more  than  its  fair  share  of  influence  in  the 
United  Parliament.  The  steady  objection  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince to  be  SAvallowed  up  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Western 
settlements  had  made  the  agitation  of  the  Upper  Canadians 
futile  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  reducing  all  government 
to  a dead  lock;  and  though  the  Canadian  Ministers  still 
insist  that,  if  the  scheme  of  a general  federation  fails,  they 
will  persist  in  their  own  Reform  Bill,  it  is  evidently  felt  that 
the  success  of  the  purely  Canadian  measure,  in  all  probability, 
depends  on  the  completion  of  the  amalgamation  scheme.  It 
is  easy  enough,  therefore,  to  see  Avhy  Canada  should  be  for- 
ward in  promoting  the  enterprise. 

The  feeling  in  the  maritime  colonies  is  scarcely  less 
strong  in  favour,  at  any  rate,  of  a union  among  themselves. 
In  the  first  place,  they  Avant  free  trade  with  one  another; 
and  at  present  the  intercourse  between  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island  is  as  much 
obstructed  by  custom-houses  and  hostile  tariffs  as  if  they 
were  not  bound  together  by  a common  allegiance.  But  the 
removal  of  these  obstacles  would  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  coast  provinces  to  obtain  easy  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  interior  of  Canada.  They  have  long  been 
willing  to  pay  far  more  than  their  share  of  the  cost  of  an 
intercolonial  railway,  and  they  probably  understand  very  well 
that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  party  do  not  mean  to  let  Canada 
take  any  portion  of  the  burden,  except  on  the  terms  of  a 
complete  political  amalgamation.  The  prospect  of  drawing  to 
their  own  ports  the  enormous  traffic  Avhich  now  passes  out  of 
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Canada  through  Maine  and  New  York  may  well  suffice  to 
tempt  the  Eastern  provinces  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Canada,  rather  than  allow  their  country  to  remain,  as  at 
present,  an  isolated  strip  of  coast,  with  few  commercial  bonds 
between  themselves  and  the  boundless  interior.  If  they  are 
wise,  this  consideration  will  outweigh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Nova  Scotians  and  New  Brunswickers  the  drawbacks  which 
they  fear  will  attend  the  proposed  union.  No  federation 
which  did  not  secure  a common  tariff  and  a central  military 
administration  would  be  of  any  avail,  and  anything  short  of 
this  would,  no  doubt,  fail  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Government.  But  an  impression  prevails  that  Canada  is 
more  heavily  taxed,  and  more  burdened  with  debt  even  in 
proportion  to  its  much  larger  population,  than  the  sea-board 
provinces,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  conferences  may 
prove  abortive  at  last,  from  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  these 
financial  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Besides 
this,  the  Halifax  people  are  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the 
brunt  of  a war  with  the  United  States  would  necessarily  fall  upon 
Canada  and  England,  and  that,  by  entering  into  a close  military 
partnership,  they  will  lay  themselves  under  heavier  burdens 
than  they  would  ever  be  likely  to  incur  in  their  own  defence. 
There  is  thus  much  truth  in  this  view,  that  the  military  and 
financial  advantages  of  union  would  be  mainly  on  the  side 
of  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  far  more  valuable  fruits 
of  commercial  intercourse  will  be  principally  reaped  by  the 
maritime  provinces.  Canada  already  has  access  to  the  sea, 
even  in  winter,  through  Portland  and  New  York,  and  it  is 
far  more  in  a military  than  in  a commercial  sense  that  the 
proposed  intercolonial  railway  would  benefit  the  inland  dis- 
tricts. Each  party  to  the  bargain  would  reap  its  own  special 
benefits  from  it,  while  aU  would  largely  gain  by  freer  inter- 
course with  each  other  and  with  England,  and,  as  several  of 
the  delegates  did  not  forget  to  mention,  by  the  increased 
facility  with  which  English  troops  could  be  sent  to 
aid  in  their , defence.  A suggestion  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  out,  in  opposition  to  the  project,  that  it  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  connexion  between  British  North  America 
and  the  mother-country.  The  disposition  shown  1^  the  Go- 
vernors— acting,  of  course,  under  instructions  from  home — 
to  further  the  negotiation  is  a sufficient  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment which  probably  has  never  been  very  seriously  urged. 
A nation  of  four  million  inhabitants,  with  excellent  harbours, 
a magnificent  river,  and  an  almost  unlimited  area  of  fertile 
land,  would  be  less  likely  to  crave  the  privilege  of  absorption 
into  a neighbouring  State  than  either  of  its  component  parts ; 
while,  even  after  the  proposed  union,  a very  long  time  would 
elapse  before  it  would  be  thought  prudent  to  dispense  with 
the  assistance  which  England,  in  spite  of  all  grumblers,  would 
undoubtedly  give  to  a colony  which  was  making  honest  efforts 
to  do  its  own  part  in  the  work  of  self-defence. 

Like  every  other  sound  bargain,  all  parties  would  be  gainers 
by  a pohtical  compact  between  the  North  American  colonies 
which  should  give  them  greater  commercial  prosperity  and 
military  strength.  Whether  the  more  limited  combinations 
which  are  held  in  reserve  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
pending  negotiations  would  be  equally  palatable  to  England 
or  advantageous  to  the  colonies  themselves,  is  more  doubtful. 
The  Conservatives  of  Lower  Canada  would  no  doubt  submit 
with  a good  grace  to  be  merged  in  a general  federation, 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  reckon  on  their  tranquil  ac- 
quiescence in  a scheme  for  placing  them  substantially 
under  the  dominion  of  their  old  rivals  of  the  Upper  Province. 
The  old  Union,  whatever  faults  it  may  now  be  found  to  have, 
did  work  out  the  pacification  of  the  country  after  Papineau’s 
rebellion,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a violent  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance  of  power  might  not  awaken  afresh  the 
old  feelings  of  discontent  which  have  long  since  been  merged 
in  a hearty  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  Both  for  itself 
and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  alternatives  which  will 
grow  out  of  failure,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in 
which  the  leading  men  of  aU  parties  in  British  North 
America  have  combined  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but 
much  political  forbearance  and  imselfishness  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  the  negotiations  falling  through  from  conflicting  local 
interests  and  provincial  jealousies.  The  means  by  which  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Unions  were  brought  about  are  not 
available  in  the  present  case,  and  the  many  differences  which 
cannot  but  arise  in  the  settlement  of  details  will  have  to  be 
mastered  by  no  other  influences  than  good  sense  and  honest 
patriotism.  Up  to  the  point  already  reached,  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  a lack  of  these  essential  qualities  in  the  leading 
delegates,  and  it  will  be  creditable  to  them  and  to  the  people 
whom  they  represent  if  they  succeed  in  carrying  through  a 
treaty  which,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  very  justly  observed,  wiU, 


among  its  other  advantages,  be  certain  to  elevate  the  dreary 
waste  of  colonial  politics  to  something  more  worthy  of  pa- 
triotic ambition. 


OUR  FUTURE  RULERS. 

The  Lancashire  distress  is  a favourite  topic  with  demo- 
cratic speakers.  It  is  now  one  of  the  regular  common- 
places of  a speech  in  favour  of  Reform  to  overflow  with 
panegyric  of  the  Lancashire  operatives,  and  to  ask  with 
emotion  whether  such  men  are  not  worthy  of  the  franchise. 
The  two  ideas  sound  well  in  juxtaposition,  but  the  reason- 
ing is  not  very  easy  to  follow.  The  Lancashire  artisans 
lost  their  work,  owing  to  a cause  beyond  their  o"wn  control. 
But  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  the  strawplait-makers 
and  the  lace-makers,  and  often  enough  to  the  agricultural 
labourers.  The  distress  in  Lancashire  was  exceptional  in  the 
number  of  people  on  whom  it  fell,  but  not  in  its  cause  or 
its  character.  But,  it  is  said,  they  have  borne  it  patiently. 
So  have  the  plait-makers,  and  the  lace-makers,  and  the 
Spitalfields  weavers,  and  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
many  counties.  No  one,  however,  finds  that  any  political 
profit  is  to  be  made  by  eulogising  them.  What  the  Lan- 
cashire operatives  have  done  is  this.  They  have  been  re- 
duced from  good  wages  to  alms  and  parish  allowance  by 
the  act  of  a foreign  Government,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances they  have  abstained  from  shooting  their  masters  or 
burning  their  masters’  mills.  From  the  congratulations  that 
have  been  uttered  upon  this  remarkable  self-restraint,  it  is 
evident  that  their  best  friends  expected  that  they  would  do  so. 
It  is  very  good  of  them  to  have  forborne  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  feelings,  though  its  only  effect  would  have  been 
to  have  added  to  their  other  misfortunes  the  chance  of  the 
gallows  or  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  upon  what  principle  their  virtue  in  this  respect  is 
to  quahfy  them  for  the  franchise.  Is  it  to  be  laid  down 
as  a rule  that  every  one  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a vote 
who,  having  lost  his  employment,  has  abstained  from 
committing  a breach  of  the  peace  in  consequence?  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  simplest  form  of  “ fancy  franchise  ” 
that  could  be  conceived.  But  it  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  Lancashire  artisans.  If  they  deserve  a vote  as  a sort  of 
testimonial  of  gratitude  for  their  kindness  in  not  rioting  when 
rioting  would  have  done  them  no  sort  of  good,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  gift  must  be  extended  to  every  one  else  who  has 
abstained  from  rioting  on  any  occasion  when  it  would  have 
been  similarly  suicidal. 

If  we  are  to  have  a new  agitation  for  an  extended  suffrage, 
every  incident  is  interesting  that  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  multitude  who  are  to  rule  us.  The  large 
number  which  even  the  most  moderate  proposal^of  exten- 
sion are  to  admit  will  place  them  in  a vast  majority  over 
the  existing  constituencies,  and  therefore  will  make  their 
domination  easy  and  certain.  But  the  educated  classes  in  this 
country  do  not  know  much  about  their  future  masters.  The 
working  man  of  the  philanthropist  and  platform-speaker  is  a 
myth  which  has  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  real 
working  man  as  the  Dieteich  of  the  German  legends  has  to 
the  Theodoric  of  history.  It  is  a matter  of  concern  to  know  how 
this  dominant  multitude  would  demean  itself  in  politics,  what 
amount  of  cohesion  it  might  be  expected  to  display,  how  far  it 
would  be  likely  to  respect  the  freedom  of  individuals  and  the 
rights  of  property,  and  what  moderation  it  would  probably  show 
in  carrying  out  the  projects  it  has  at  heart.  The  Lancashire 
distress  does  not  furnish  us  with  much  information  upon  these 
points.  There  we  only  see  the  class  that  is  seeking  enfranchise- 
ment in  a passive  and  helpless  condition,  bearing  up  against  mis- 
fortune with  great  courage,  but  giving  no  more  indication  of 
the  use  it  is  likely  to  make  of  power  than  is  involved  in 
abstaining  from  breaches  of  the  peace  when  breaches  of  the 
peace  would  be  utterly  useless.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  will  act,  we  must  look  at  it  in  action.  The 
Colliery  Strikes  that  are  now  in  progress  are  far  more  instruc- 
tive. The  working  men  are  in  pursuit  of  an  object  which 
interests  their  class,  and  which  they  think  may  be  attained  by 
agitation.  It  is  an  occasion,  therefore,  which  tests  both  their 
power  of  organization  and  their  principles  of  action.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  completely  their  conduct  under  the 
test  gives  the  lie  to  the  language  which  their  advocates  have 
held.  We  have  been  told  that  the  working  classes  have  no 
special  aptitude  for  combination,  that  they  will  be  as  divided 
in  their  action  as  other  classes.  What  we  see,  however, 
before  our  eyes  is  a voluntary  organization,  huge  in  its 
extent,  despotic  in  its  government,  and  raising  at  its  will 
large  amounts  of  taxation,  and  that  firom  men  who  can  little 
afford  to  pay  it.  They  are  able  to  obtain  help  not  only  from 
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other  collieries,  but  from  the  fuqds  of  other  powerful  Trades’ 
Unions;  and  their  organization  is  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  defy  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  wealthy  coal-owners 
to  lure  their  leaders  into  separate  negotiations.  The  lesson 
■ clearly  taught  by  the  movement  in  Staffordshire  is  that  the 
working  men  are  combined  into  bodies,  which  act  together 
and  obey  their  leaders  with  almost  military  precision ; and 
that  the  close  co-operation  of  these  various  Trades’  Unions 
enables  any  one  of  them  to  command  resources  gathered  from 
the  whole  of  England.  The  question  is  wdiether  we  have  any 
ground  for  believing  that  this  powerful  machinery  will  not  be 
employed  for  political  purposes  as  soon  as  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  working  men  makes  it  worth  the  leaders’  while  to 
use  it  for  such  objects.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that,  in 
questions  where  the  interests  of  those  who  have  some 
property  and  those  who  have  none  do  not  clash,  the 
Trades’  Unions  will  probably  not  meddle  with  politics. 
They  may  concern  themselves  little  with  foreign  policy 
or  with  mere  party  fights.  But  when  there  is  a question  of 
adjustment  of  taxation  or  distribution  of  property  in  which 
the  working  classes  believe  themselves  to  be  interested  as  a 
whole,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Unions  will  act  with  as 
much  vigour  as  they  display  now.  With  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  with  a numerical  majority  at  the  hustings,  they  will 
be  irresistible. 

But  in  what  spirit  will  they  use  this  giant’s  power  ? Will 
they  pay  a scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities? 
The  proceedings  of  the  colliers  throw  some  light  upon  this 
point  also.  There  are  a certain  number  of  colliers,  especially 
at  one  of  Lord  Dudley’s  collieries,  who  disbelieve  in  the 
efficacy  of  a strike,  and  prefer  to  work  for  what  they  can  get. 
But  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  in  peace.  They  have  to  do 
it  ill  spite  of  taunts  and  threats  and  insulting  demon- 
strations, which  are  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
county  police  have  been  compelled  to  interfere  and  forbid 
the  most  offensive  practices.  They  do  not,  however, 
stop  at  hard  words.  It  is  a matter  of  serious  danger  to 
be  a “ blackleg  ” — i.  e.  to  continue  working  when  the  Trades’ 
Union  has  given  the  order  to  strike.  The  practices  for 
which  Sheffield  acquired  an  evil  notoriety  some  years 
ago  have  been  renewed  in  Staffordshire.  Three  cases  have 
already  occurred  in  which  the  murder  of  “ blacklegs  ” and 
their  families  has  been  attempted  in  the  approved  form — ^by 
a can  of  powder  introduced  into  the  cottage,  and  exploded 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning.  Fortunately,  these 
amateur  Gut  Fawb:eses  are  not  skilful  at  their  trade,  and  the 
intended  victim  often  escapes.  But  the  attempt  is  not  less 
significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  working  classes,  when  they 
have  obtained  the  mastery,  may  be  expected  to  deal  with  legal 
and  peaceable  opposition.  When  the  interests  of  the  working 
men  as  a body  are  at  stake,  they  allow  of  no  dissentients. 
Desertion,  when  the  battle  of  class  against  class  is  being 
fought,  is  an  offence  which  can  only  be  expiated  by  death. 
Professor  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Bright  teU  us  that  the  working 
classes  will  never  combine  against  the  other  classes  if  they 
are  placed  in  a position  of  political  supremacy.  We  can 
only  judge  of  the  mode  in  which  they  will  exercise  un- 
limited power  by  the  use  they  make  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  power  they  now  possess.  They  have  no  power 
except  the  illegal  intimidation  which  may  be  exercised  by  a 
voluntary  association.  Yet  even  now  they  are  tyrannical  and 
pitiless,  forcing  the  minority  to  dispose  of  their  labour  accord- 
ing to  the  bidding  of  the  majority,  under  pain  of  death.  Is 
it  likely  that,  when  the  Trades’  Unions  have  it  aU  their  own 
way  at  Westminster,  they  will  be  distinguished  for  the  tolerant 
and  temperate  spirit  of  their  legislation  ? 

Where  is  Mr.  Bright  aU  this  time  ? He  is  very  fond  of  im- 
proving the  minds  of  the  working  classes.  Sometimes  he  recom- 
mends them  to  emigrate,  and  instructs  them  in  the  wickedness 
of  the  laws  which  keep  the  lands  of  the  rich  from  them.  At 
other  times  he  explains  to  them  the  intense  corruption  of  the 
upper  classes.  At  others,  again,  he  dwells  on  the  splendid 
future  which  awaits  (at  some  little  distance)  the  land  of  his 
adoption  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Might  it  not  be 
expedient  to  instil  into  their  minds  some  conception,  how- 
ever rudimentary,  of  the  truths  of  Free  Trade  ? The  first 
principle  of  Free  Trade  is  that  every  man  should  be 
allowed  to  take  his  wares  to  what  market  he  pleases  ; and,  of 
all  wares,  a man’s  labour  is  that  which  should  be  freest.  Pro- 
hibition is  the  rankest  form  of  the  heresy  of  Protection ; 
and  of  all  forms  of  prohibition  that  is  the  most  objectionable 
which  is  enforced  by  the  assassination  of  offenders,  with  their 
wives  and  families.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  the  sympathy  with 
the  colliers  who  are  carrying  out  these  retrograde  doctrines 
with  this  cowardly  brutality  prevails  extensively  among  all 


classes  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Bright’s  opinions  undergo  so 
many  curious  changes,  according  to  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  that  it  is  difficult  to  aver  with  certainty  what  he 
would  approve  and  what  he  would  condemn.  But,  both  as 
Freetrader  and  as  Quaker,  one  would  have  thought  that  he 
would  object  to  prohibition  enforced  by  murder.  If  his 
former  convictions  still  retain  any  hold  over  his  mind,  he 
might  fitly  bestow  some  of  his  energetic  declamation  upon  his 
eiTing  constituents.  Even  for  the  sake  of  their  character  it  is 
time  he  should  interfere.  The  Trades  Unions  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  these  exhibitions  of  their  principles  until  a 
Eeform  Bill  has  been  fairly  passed.  At  present  they  do 
nearly  as  much  damage  to  the  cause  of  Eeform  as  the  illus- 
trations of  democratic  freedom  which  are  furnished  by  every 
mail  from  America. 


AMEEICA 

ONE  of  the  late  telegraphic  despatches  from  New  York 
condensed  two  contemporary  reports  into  an  involun- 
tary anti-climax.  “ Heavy  firing,”  it  was  stated,  “ had  been 
“heard  on  Grant’s  left,  and  the  Federals  had  evacuated  Pilot 
“ Knob  in  Missouri.”  While  Grant  threatens  the  approaches 
of  Eichmond,  it  matters  little  what  may  happen  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  West  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Confederacy 
exists  in  its  armies,  and  not  in  the  spaces  which  may  for  the 
present  be  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  invader.  It  is  true 
that  the  distances  to  be  traversed  constitute  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  troops,  but  the 
conquest  might  be  completed  at  leisure  if  the  Southern  armies 
were  scattered  or  destroyed.  The  prospects  of  the  Confederates 
are  more  gloomy  than  at  any  former  period.  The  recent 
battles  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  are,  in  some  respects, 
distinguished  from  any  other  of  the  innumerable  conflicts  of  the 
war.  At  Winchester,  General  Sheridan  for  the  first  time  de- 
cided the  fortune  of  the  day  by  bringing  up  an  irresistible  force 
of  cavalry  at  the  decisive  moment.  Having  himself  till  lately 
served  chiefly  as  a cavalry  officer,  the  Federal  geneTal  under- 
stood the  proper  use  of  this  one  special  arm  ; and,  when  his 
infantry  after  a severe  contest  was  checked,  he  alarmed 
and  overwhelmed  the  enemy  by  a charge  of  horse.  The 
battle  was  also  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  was  won  by 
the  attacking  party,  while  almost  aU  previous  victories  on' 
either  side  had  established  the  superiority  of  the  defence.  At 
Fredericksburg,  at  ChanceUorsville,  and  in  the  Virginian  cam- 
paign of  the  present  year,  the  Confederates  had,  with  the  aid 
of  intrenchments,  repelled  the  Federal  assault.  Before  the  late 
engagements  at  Winchester  and  Fisher’s  HiU,  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  furnished  the  solitary 
instance  of  a great  defeat  sustained  in  position.  Sheridan  may 
also  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  foEow  up  a 
heavy  blow  before  the  beaten  army  had  time  to  recover  its 
confidence.  Little  doubt  was  entertained  that  Early  would 
be^able  to  hold  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  against  an  attack 
in  front,  although  it  seemed  possible  that  his  position  might 
be  turned  by  flank  movements  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains.  At  Fisher’s  Hill  the  valley  is  only  three  miles 
wide,  and  the  Confederate  army  occupied  a line  of  heights 
which  was  probably  strengthened  by  earthworks.  When 
General  Crook  broke  through  the  left  of  the  line,  he  seems  to 
have  rolled  up  the  Confederate  army  with  so  little  opposi- 
tion as  to  countenance  the  statement  that  the  troops  were 
demoralized.  If  Sheridan  is  strong  enough  to  continue  his 
pursuit,  he  may  perhaps  either  make  his  way  to  Lynchburg, 
or  compel  Lee  to  detach  a considerable  force  from  the  main 
army  at  Eichmond. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  object  of  Grant’s  renewed  demonstration 
against  Petersburg  to  prevent  the  Confederate  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  taking  measures  to  repair  the  disasters  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  advance  against  Eichmond  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  must  occupy  General  Lee’s  fuE  attention, 
especially  as  the  Federal  army,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
is  enabled  to  ■ move  on  a shorter  Ene.  A diversion  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  river  enabled  Grant  to  obtain  the  principal 
advantage  which  he  has  hitherto  secured,  by  seizing  the 
Weldon  Eailway  whEe  it  was  defended  by  an  insufficient 
force.  For  the  present,  Eichmond  itself  can  be  exposed  to 
no  serious  danger,  and  Gra,nt’s  effort  is  probably  directed 
either  against  the  fortifications  of  Petersbiug  or  against  the 
DanviEe  EaEway.  General  Lee  would  perhaps  have  been 
not  unwEEng  that  the  enemy  should  assume  the  offensive 
before  the  defeat  of  Early;  but  the  loss  of  some  of 
his  best  troops,  and  the  probable  disorganization  of  the 
defeated  army,  must  render  the  sacrifice  of  life  more 
than  ever  serious.  The  promoters  of  the  war  in  the 
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North  have  been  mistaken  in  many  of  their  anticipa- 
tions, but  they  calculated  justly  that,  in  an  exchange  of 
man  for  man,  the  stronger  combatant  obtained  a constantly 
increasing  advantage.  The  want  of  men  has  been  conspicu- 
ously illustrated  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  and  all  Lee’s 
ability  has  been  required  to  redress  the  balance  in  Virginia. 
It  can  be  little  satisfaction  to  the  Confederate  Government  to 
know  that  the  Federals  are  comparatively  weak  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  and  that  a great  part  of  Louisiana  is  still  un- 
subdued. Forrest  and  Wheeler,  though  they  are  nearer 
the  main  current  of  the  war,  have  scarcely  attempted  to  inter- 
rupt Sherman’s  communications,  although  they  are  now  on 
the  west  of  his  main  line  of  supply  at  Pulaski,  Athens,  and 
various  other  points  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  Unless  the 
country  is  in  a position  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
Confederate  Government  for  recruits,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Lee  can  be  furnished  with  indispensable  rein- 
forcements. Eecent  success  will  have  relieved  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  greater  part  of  its  embarrassments  by 
stimulating  enlistment,  and  by  discouraging  resistance  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  draft.  The  difficulties  of  the  Treasury 
must  at  the  same  time  have  been  greatly  lightened  by  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  premium  upon  gold.  In  finance  and  in 
military  operations,  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  that  it 
tends  consequently  to  repeat  and  confirm  itself. 

Admiral  Farragut  has  not  yet  taken  the  city  of  Mobile, 
but  he  has  effectually  closed  the  port,  and  it  is  now  believed, 
with  much  show  of  probability,  that  he  is  about  to  attempt  a 
similar  exploit  at  Wilmington.  The  expensive  and  inglorious 
siege  of  Charleston  has  shut  out  all  commerce  from  one  chief 
inlet  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  if  Wilmington  is  lost,  the  whole 
country  will  be  almost  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the 
outward  world.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  prevent  trade 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  ; but  in  the  absence  of  railways, 
and  even  of  tolerable  roads,  the  transit  of  bulky  articles  is 
almost  impracticable.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  rumours  of  peace  should  be  circulated,  although 
the  section  of  the  Democratic  party  which  lately  recom- 
mended the  termination  of  the  war  has  been  wholly 
silenced.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  while  he  admits  the  re- 
verses which  have  befallen  the  Confederate  cause,  declares 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Government  and  people  is  still 
unshaken ; but  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  has  entered  into  negotiations  with  General 
Sherman,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  formally  withdrawn  the 
State  troops  from  Hood’s  command.  The  separate  defection 
of  the  States  would  be  the  greatest  danger  which  could 
menace  the  Confederacy.  Although  each  State  has,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  a right  to  dissolve  the  connexion  at 
its  pleasure,  the  military  and  political  administration  has  been 
distinguished  by  unity  as  well  as  by  vigour.  A separate 
peace,  even  if  it  were  legally  justifiable,  would  be  virtually 
an  act  of  treason  to  the  common  cause,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  a portion  of  its 
territory,  the  State  of  Georgia  will  refer  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  the  Government  at  Eichmond.  The  sufferings  of 
Virginia  have  been  far  severer  than  those  of  any  other 
Southern  State,  and  yet  the  heroic  population  has  never 
even  contemplated  the  possibility  of  surrender.  The  only 
symptom  of  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment itself  consists  in  the  assertion  of  one  of  its  most 
thoroughgoing  English  partisans,  that  the  leaders  meditate  a 
proposal  for  an  alliance  with  the  North  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  utterance  of  such  a threat  would 
be  highly  indiscreet,  and  the  policy  which  it  indicates  is 
wholly  chimerical.  If  the  South  offers  peace,  the  Federal 
Government  wiU  assuredly  insist  on  unconditional  submis- 
sion. It  is  probable  that  the  Times'  Correspondent  has  been 
unconsciously  made  the  vehicle  of  a tentative  or  hypothetical 
menace  exclusively  designed  to  alarm  the  English  Government 
into  mediation  or  recognition. 

As  M'Clellan  has  not  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Democrats  intend  to 
register  their  numbers  at  the  poll.  The  outlying  and  ex- 
treme sections  on  both  sides  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
masses  of  the  respective  parties.  Mr.  Vallandigham  and 
Mr.  Fernando  Wood  no  longeT  sway  the  Democratic  councils, 
and  General  Fremont,  after  wasting  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  founding  a newspaper  to  support  his  candidature, 
has  withdrawn  his  trivial  claims  in  an  unintelligible  letter. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  dismissed  his  confidential  friend,  Mr. 
Blair,  from  the  Cabinet,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of 
promoting  harmonious  action  among  his  Ministers.  With 
respect  to  the  immediate  object  of  his  ambition,  he  has 


little  cause  remaining  for  doubt  or  uneasiness.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a reason  for*  supporting  M‘Clellan,  unless  an 
American  citizen  may  be  found  here  or  there  who  objects  to 
infringements  of  the  Constitution;  and  M'Clellan  himself  was 
the  willing  instrument  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Maryland 
representatives,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  outrage 
committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Military  affairs 
have  undoubtedly  often  been  mismanaged,  but  no  army  has 
been  starved,  or  left  in  want  of  ammunition,  and  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  soldiers  in  the  field  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
equalled profusion  of  supplies.  The  result  of  the  war, 
whether  it  is  favourable  or  disastrous,  will  have  been  the 
work  of  a Eepublican  Government. 


UNFOUNDED  ACCUSATIONS. 

WE  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress ol'  a crime  which,  though  not  novel  in  its  nature, 
has  at  least  novel  incidents.  The  successful  accusation  made 
by  Potiphar’s  wife,  though  it  originated  in  the  spretm 
injuria  fomice,  is  only  an  anticipation  of  cases  of  every-day 
occurrence ; and  certain  accidents  of  our  social  condition 
render  the  charge  as  easy,  and  its  disproof  at  least  as  dif- 
ficult, as  Joseph  found  it  to  be.  Just  now  this  disease  of 
the  social  body  assumes  an  epidemic  form;  and  it  may  be  that 
— as  frenzies  and  crazes,  the  dancing  mania,  or  the  flagellant 
fanaticism  of  the  middle  ages,  ran  an  appointed  course,  and 
then  died  out — we  are  only  suffering  under  a temporary  and 
special  form  which  wickedness  takes.  Possibly,  were  Mr. 
Buckle  alive,  he  would  strike  the  averages,  and,  assuming  that 
there  must  always  be  a fixed  quantity  of  crime  in  the  world, 
he  might  console  us  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  immaterial 
what  shape  it  chose.  Though  it  seems  to  be  by  the  working  of 
some  strange  law  that  there  is  a fashion  in  crimes,  and  that,  as 
Queen-shooting  and  garotting  have  gone  out,  so  unfounded 
accusations  of  a particular  kind  must  come  in,  yet  this  does 
not  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  with  all  severities 
these  new  forms  of  social  evil.  If  a strange  and  unknown 
disease,  such  as  diphtheria,  makes  its  appearance,  we  call 
upon  the  faculty  to  confront  it  with  new  remedies ; and  the 
Social  Science  conclave  might  have  spent,  and  perhaps  did 
spend,  its  time  a week  or  two  ago  less  profitably  than 
in  dealing  with  a matter  on  which  every  newspaper  suggests 
very  serious  reflections.  Eecently  we  had  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  frequency  of  certain  charges  made  by  women 
against  unprotected  men  in  railway  carriages,  but  this  is 
only  a single  form  of  a larger  and,  we  fear,  growing  crime. 

In  the  police  reports  of  last  Monday  we  find  three  cases 
of  a similar  and  painful  character.  A gentleman,  described 
as  a shipping  agent,  was  charged  with  committing  an  inde- 
cent assault  on  a woman  in  a railway  carriage.  This  was 
substantially  the  case,  though  the  charge  was  preferred,  not 
by  the  woman  herself,  but  by  the  railway  company,  on 
what  certainly  seems  a forced  interpretation  of  a by-law, 
for  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  a passenger.  This  case 
is  adjourned,  and  therefore  at  present  we  make  no  comment 
on  it  further  than  to  remark  that,  though  the  public  re- 
quires every  protection  from  the  railway  authorities,  yet  this 
protection  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a rate  by  this  sort  of 
strange  practice.  The  by-law  was  clearly  constructed  for  a 
very  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Balster’s  case.  It  was  designed  to  protect 
passengers  from  drunken  men,  and  from  coarse  and  improper 
language.  In  this  case  it  has  been!  used  to  support  a 
charge  which,  if  true,  is  ruin  to  the  accused.  Such  offences 
as  that  imputed  in  this  instance  ought  of  course  to  be 
punished  somehow;  but  not  by  this  machinery.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  apply  the  Company’s  by-law  to  a case  of  indecent 
assault  as  to  a case  of  robbery  from  the  person ; and 
it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  Muller,  had 
Mr.  Briggs  lived,  might  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  railway 
company  under  this  by-law  for  “ wilfiilly  interfering  with 
“ the  comfort  of  a passenger,”  as  that  Mr.  Balster  ought  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  this  way.  It  is  only  by  a childish 
abuse  of  words  that  the  offence  really  charged  against  Mr. 
Balster  can  be  brought  under  the  by-law  at  aU. 

The  next  case  is  a very  important  one ; and  here  again  we. 
note  a dangerous  activity  on  the  part  of  a railway  com- 
pany, who  thought  proper,  without  applying  for  a warrant, 
to  give  into  custody  a person  who  is  proved  to  be  innocent. 
A highly  respectable  wholesale  stationer,  Mr.  Wjlles,  is 
charged  with  indecent  exposure,  at  the  Brixton  station,  by 
three  girls.  The  case  seems  on  all-fours  with  the  notorious  and 
infamous  charge  made  against  Mr.  Hatch,  except  that  there 
is  just  room  to  believe — which,  however,  only  exculpates  the 
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Company  to  some  extent — that  either  some  such  offence  has 
been  committed,  or  that  complaints  of  some  such  offence  have 
been  made  to  the  railway  constables.  As  regards  Mr.  Willes, 
his  innocence  is  completely  and  fully  established.  The  state- 
ments of  the  girls,  Mr.  Elliott  believes,  “ to  be  trumped  up ; 
“ and  it  is  quite  shocking  to  find  persons  so  young  coming 
“ forward  with  accusations  from  which  no  persons  are  safe." 
As  regards  the  Company,  their  Secretary — without  a word  of 
apology  or  regret  to  Mr.  Willes,  or  a single  hint  of  the 
indignation  ivhich  the  wickedness  of  these  three  girls  ought 
to  suggest— affects  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  mistaken 
identity. 

The  third  case  is  an  accusation  of  rape  brought  against  a 
respectable  young  surgeon,  a Mr.  Goodfellow,  by  a girl  named 
English.  By  the  luckiest  accident  the  accused  person  was 
able  to  prove  an  alibi  than  Avhich  Mr.  Selfe  “ never  heard 
“ one  more  clearly  or  satisfactorily  sustained.”  With  less 
of  discretion  than  gallantry  on  behalf  of  this  girl,  whose 
unchastity  was  distinctly  proved  by  medical  evidence, 
and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  she  could 
make  any  man  jealous  of  his  wife  or  any  woman  jealous 
of  her  husband,  Mr.  Selfe  volunteered  an  expression  of  his 
belief  that  “ she  w’as  labouring  under  some  aberration  of  intel- 
“ lect,”  and  mildly  talked  of  her  “ misleading  ” the  witnesses. 
We  should  eall  the  offence  deliberate  perjury,  and  should 
describe  it  as  the  foulest  outrage  against  an  innocent  man  of 
which  woman  could  be  guilty.  What  we  suppose  Mr.  Selfe  to 
mean  is  that  he  suspects  some  hysterical  affection ; but  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that,  both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Willes’  accusers,  it  is  not  an  hysteria  for  which  twelve 
months’  oakum-picking  and  the  treadmill  would  be  the  best 
remedy.  Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  Mr. 
Selfe  as  to  the  “ inscrutable  ways  in  which  a faulty  mind 
“ will  exhibit  itself” — to  use  his  own  sonorous  language; 
but  we  hold  to  a very  distinct  view  that  in  this  case  the 
faulty  mind  consists  in  very  naughty  morals,  and  that  the 
faulty  mind  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating  the  force  of 
punishment  in  a very  material  and  corporeal  shape. 

It  is  of  course  easy  and  natural  and  very  proper  to  inveigh 
against  the  heinousness  of  this  particular  crime.  We  have 
done  so  repeatedly,  and  ^ve  are  not  disposed  to  hammer  at  a 
nail  which  has  been  clenched  over  and  over  again.  The  victims 
are  all  but  defenceless.  It  is  but  oath  against  oath ; or  rather 
it  is  one  oath  against  an  accused  wdiose  mouth  the  law  seals. 
Disproof  is  all  but  impossible.  The  only  chance  is  where 
there  is  a conspiracy.  In  Mr.  Willes’  case,  as  in  the  famous 
old  Oriental  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  a separate  ex- 
amination of  the  accusers  may  sometimes  detect  inconsist- 
encies and  contradictions.  But  all  our  magistrates  are  not 
Daniels,  or  even  Elliotts.  And  there  is  a peculiarity  in  the 
testimony  of  these  girls,  which  was  brought  out  in  Mr.  Hatch’s 
case,  that  they  generally  learn  their  story  with  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy and  repeat  it  with  verbal  fidelity.  On  the  other  side, 
what  is  there  to  answer  ? Testimonies  to  character,  as  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  wretched  clergyman  who  was 
recently  convicted  for  a proved  offence  of  a certain  sort,  go 
for  little,  and  ought  to  go  for  little,  for  these  odious  propen- 
sities are  always  cautiously  concealed.  And,  of  all  hard 
things  to  prove,  an  alibi  is  the  hardest.  Had  the  charge 
made  against  Mr.  Goodfellow  been  laid  on  any  other  day 
than  one  on  which  he  was  accidentally  absent  from  home  for 
the  whole  day,  he  would  have  had  no  defence  at  all.  Moreover, 
the  special  cruelty  of  these  accusations  is  that  the  accused  feels 
himself  to  be  so  completely  helpless  that  he  is  often  tempted 
to  furnish  evidence  against  himself  by  buying  off  his  odious 
assailants.  History  recalls  some  terrible  instances  of  this 
result.  But  very  recently  the  public  was  startled  by  the 
pathetic  life-story  of  a banker,  a man  entirely  innocent,  and 
whose  life  was  one  prolonged  agony,  who  all  but  ruined  himself 
by  purchasing  a temporary  immunity  from  his  murderers,  for 
such  they  were.  Even  Mr.  Willes  was  ready  to  make 
overtures  to  his  accusers ; and  though  this  showed  weakness, 
it  is  the  sort  of  weakness  into  which  nine  men  out  of  ten 
will  fall.  Nor  is  the  evil  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  these 
charges  are  not  always  made  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
In  neither  Mr.  Hatch’s  case,  nor,  as  it  seems,  in  Mr.  Good- 
fellow’s,  nor  in  Mr.  Willes’,  w’as  money  asked  for.  The 
object  is  either  pure,  wanton,  and  unmitigated  malevo- 
lence, or  it  is  to  anticipate  coming  disgrace  by  charging 
violence  to  account  for  a loss  of  virtue,  or  it  is  the 
result  of  a morbid  affection.  That  the  last  cause  exists, 
especially  in  the  charges  of  alleged  railway  and  omnibus 
indecency,  we  can  quite  understand.  Women  read  of  these 
cases,  dwell  upon  them,  mentally  as  it  were  rehearse  them, 
and  then,  after  getting  into  an  excited  and  suspicious  state 


invest  their  thoughts  with  fact.  Their  very  dress  at  the 
present  moment  is  suggestive  quite  as  much  to  the  wearers 
as  to  others.  But  though  this  may  sometimes  account  for  the 
matter,  it  furnishes  no  excuse  for — rather  it  aggravates — 
the  offence.  Women  must  be  taught  self-control,  and  even 
young  girls  must  receive  some  very  practical  warning  that 
they  are  not  to  be  permitted,  by  consideration  for  age  and  sex, 
tojnake  society  an  intolerable  evil.  The  plainest  obligation 
rests  on  Mr.  Willes  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  to  do  all  that  the 
existing  law  allows  to  secure  the  just  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  The  crime  of  perjury  is  no  light  one,  and  its 
present  punishment  is  certainly  not  heavier  than  the  offence. 
In  a parallel  case,  a special  Act  awards  special  punishment  to 
false  charges  of  an  abominable  crime.  But  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary — and  the  growth  of  the  evil  seems  to  point 
to  something  very  like  such  a necessity — we  must  be 
as  severe  with  female  false  accusers  as  with  the  male  mis- 
creants to  whose  exceptional  offences  the  law  has  attached 
very  heavy  punishment.  It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  flog 
girls,  and  that  society  will  not  endure  even  the  thought  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  such  children  as  those 
who  ruined  Mr.  Hatch.  This  is  quite  true.  But,  though 
young  in  years,  the  most  expert  criminals  cannot  be  guilty  of 
more  dangerous  crimes  than  these  children  commit,  and 
commit  with  all  but  impunity.  They  do  not  destroy  life,  but 
only  that  which  is  more  precious  than  life.  It  is  therefore 
the  business,  however  painful  a business,  of  society  to  devise 
some  deterring  punishment  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  crime. 
The  hint  will  soon  be  understood  by  those  most  concerned. 
A morbid  tendency,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  sort  is  quite 
capable  of  understanding  the  consequences  which  follow  its 
indulgence.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  “ dis- 
“ ordered  intellects  ” of  this  very  peculiar  and  very  mis- 
chievous sort. 

The  really  shocking  thing  about  the  matter  is,  that  some 
very  good  people,  under  the  auspices  of  that  eccentric 
nobleman.  Lord  Townshend,  seem  to  be  doing  their  very 
best  to  encourage  this  fearful  offence.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  a Society 
which  expressly  advertises  for  even  anonymous  accusations 
which,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  may  comprise  charges  of 
this  kind ; and  we  much  fear  that  their  offer  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  witnesses — an  act  which  may  turn  out  to  be  illegal 
—will  actually  lead,  and  perhaps  has  led,  to  some  of  these 
unfounded  charges.  If  all  that  the  Cecil  Street  Society  aims 
at  is  to  repress  assaults  which  are  not  of  a sexual  character, 
it  ought  to  make  this  clear ; but  it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  that  one  of  this  Society’s  placards  is  posted  in  the 
window  of  a coffee-shop  in  Holywell  Street,  irom  which  it 
has  been  accurately  copied  as  follows : — 

SOCIEXr  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 
24  CECIL  STREET,  STRAND. 

In/ormation  respecting  any  Women  or  Children  who  have 
been  assaulted,  or  otherwise  illtreated,  or  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  illtreatment,  is  earnestly  requested.  Such  informa- 
tion, Avhether  anonymous  or  not,  will  always  be  considered 
strictly  confidential.  When  circumstances  require,  the  Society 
undertake  to  compensate  for  loss  of  time,  and  to  pay  expenses 
of  Witnesses. 

Contributions,  however  small,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  will  be  thankfully  received. 


PLANS. 

SOME  people  never  seem  to  have  any  plans,  small  or  great ; 

that  is,  they  allow  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  in  matters 
of  importance  as  well  as  in  trifles,  to  be  arranged  for  them.  We 
do  not  see  that  they  look  a step  before  them.  They  never  say, 
“ To-morrow  I will  do  this  or  that ; ” “ Next  year  I propose  to  go  to 
such  a place,  or  take  such  a step”;  just  as,  when  children,  they 
never  said,  “ When  I marry,”  or  “ I will  be  a doctor,  or  a sailor, 
or  a bishop,  or  a gentleman.”  They  have  no  schemes,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  of  business  or  pleasure.  They  do  not  talk  of  then 
futm’e,  immediate  or  remote ; they  contemplate  no  changes ; they 
provide  for  no  contingencies ; they  simply  accept  what  comes  in 
their  way  to  do.  We  are  not  speaking  of  poor  creatm-es — of 
persons  in  any  sense  feeble  or  helpless.  They  may,  indeed,  have 
large  powers  in  a given  direction,  but  their  minds  are  curiously 
occupied  by  their  work.  Self,  as  a thing  to  be  done  something 
with — life,  as  subject  to  a law  of  change — these  do  not  present 
themselves  as  questions  to  their  minds.  Absorption  in  any  occu- 
pation tends  to  this  quiescence.  The  scholar  conning  his  books, 
the  man  of  science  pursuing  an  investigation,  the  lawyer 
immersed  in  cases  and  abstruse  points,  the  atfectionate  nurse 
in  attendance  on  some  amiable  form  of  selfishness,  will  all 
go  on  from  day  to  day  with  an  almost  machine-like  application 
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to  their  ■worli  — worh  which  came  to  them  they  have  never 
inquired  how,  or  by  what  authority,  and  of  which  they  have 
never  asked  how  long  it  is  to  last,  or  what  is  to  follow  it.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  persons  of  this  sort  do  not  sutler  as  some  might 
suppose  by  their  absence  of  thought  for  themselves ; they  mostly 
do  pretty  well.  They  are,  indeed,  all  more  or  less  slaves  to 
their  calling,  whatever  it  is,  but  they  are  perfectly  contented 
slaves ; and  they  are  such  useful  members  of  society  that  a great 
deal  of  the  hardest  work  of  society,  both  in  thinking  and  doing,  is 
accomplished  by  them,  and  could  hardly  be  got  through  by  more 
self-conscious  agents.  People,  in  fact,  who  take  to  what  comes 
before  them  to  do  with  this  passive  acquiescence,  and  devote  their 
energies  to  it,  will  never  want  work  pressing  itself  on  them  with  a 
certain  weight  of  obligation.  They  will  never  be  driven  to  con- 
sider the  future  from  necessity.  The  course  of  events  will  present 
to  them  their  tasks.  We  look  for  a hitch  when  they  will  be  forced 
to  plan  for  themselves,  but  it  does  not  happen.  The  studious  boy, 
who  has  contented  himself  with  the  work  each  day  presents,  will, 
when  the  time  comes,  have  his  profession  pointed  out  to  him  with 
unmistakeable  distinctness,  and  he  will  step  into  his  calling  with 
the  same  spirit  of  implicit  submission  with  which  he  has  prepared 
himself  for  it.  The  girl  who  has  done  well  what  came  in  her  way  to  do, 
with  scarce  a speculation  or  a plan  beyond  it,  will  marry — if  she 
marries — ^without  any  necessity  for  such  mental  exercises;  the  man 
who  proposes  to  her  will  seem,  and  in  fact  will  be,  her  destiny. 
But,  whether  wife  or  maid,  the  day  will  still  bring  her  her  work 
to  the  end,  without  any  contrivance  or  scheming  of  her  own. 

But  these  people  are  an  exception  to  the  common  run.  They  are 
marked  by  a peculiarity  which  we  might  almost  call  a deficiency. 
Their  virtues  are  of  too  passive  a make;  they  are,  not  unlikely, 
wanting  in  liberality  and  generosity,  not  from  the  presence  of  any 
vice,  but  from  tameness  and  restrictions  of  mind  and  temper.  They 
invent  no  new  ways  of  being  good  and  useful ; things  don’t  strike 
them ; they  are  content  or  unobservant  under  conditions  that  ought 
to  be  mended,  and  which  they  might  help  to  mend.  Their  minds 
are  not  more  inventive  or  suggestive  for  others  than  for  themselves. 
It  is  natural,  as  we  all  feel,  to  lay  plans.  These  people  puzzle  us 
when  we  realize  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  them.  Few 
ai'e  so  occupied  with  the  present  as  not  to  have  a busy  fancy  set  on 
the  future.  Perhaps  we  should  not  say  fancy ; fancy  exercises  itself 
on  castles  in  the  air,  in  weaving  perpetual  novelettes  of  which  self 
is  the  hero.  The  plans  we  mean  are  foresight — whether  sham  or  real ; 
])racticable  schemes  of  what  we  shall  do  with  our  time,  means,  place 
in  the  world.  Our  work  is  subservient  to  ourselves ; we  ask  how  it 
is  to  serve  us,  what  it  is  to  end  in.  With  the  majority  the  future 
— using  the  word  exclusively  in  its  secular  sense — ^is  the  interest 
of  life.  Whether  it  be  a near  or  a remote  futoe  for  which 
they  live,  they  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  life  from  schemes 
and  plans — from  the  consideration  of  how  they  are  to  control 
things  to  their  ends,  or  to  serve  the  cause  or  the  per- 
sons they  care  for.  This  tendency  is  never  wanting  in  an 
active  complete  organization;  it  is  part  of  that  looking  before 
and  after  which  makes  a man.  But  it  becomes  a mania  when 
people  Mill  take  no  other  powers  and  influences  into  account, 
and  act  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  important  or  trivial 
can  go  right  unless  they  arrange  it.  Under  this  infatuation  their 
whole  existence  is  spent  in  ordering  some  programme  or  another. 
And  as  they  must  plan — and  as  small  things  are  easier  planned 
for  than  great,  and  success  more  attainable  in  these — the  habit 
of  planning,  morbidly  indulged,  naturally  tends  to  limit  and  confine 
the  mind,  to  shut  it  gradually  out  of  great  interests  and  to  involve 
and  entangle  it  in  small  and  personal  ones.  How  many  people 
might  have  minds  open  to  general  subjects  if  they  could  just  leave 
trifles  to  settle  themselves  ! Of  course  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  their 
dulness  or  indifference  to  some  inherent  deficiency,  but  persons 
of  excellent  capacity  are  often  as  prone  to  egotistical  planning 
and  scheming  as  the  foolish  and  the  frivolous.  Indeed, 
as  merely  foolish  and  weak  people  do  not  get  listened  to,  the  fact 
of  a man’s  having  attained  to  an  extreme  habit  of  planning 
aloud  is  some  testimony  to  power  and  vigour  of  intellect.  We 
are  familiar  enough  with  the  discovery  that  persons  affecting 
to  listen  to  some  general  disquisition  are  in  reality  absorbed 
miles  away  in  the  meshes  of  some  plan  for  the  most  petty  per- 
sonal convenience  (who  is  not  now  and  then  detected  in  the  in- 
voluntary hypocrisy  ?),  but  the  true  planner  is  never  detected  or 
betrayed.  He  plans  aloud,  and  calls  the  world  to  his  deliberations, 
nothing  doubting  that  his  personal  arrangements  are  the  most 
suitable  of  topics,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  to  all  within 
hearing. 

People  addicted  to  this  habit  cannot  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  restraints  or  reserves  of  ordinary  society.  It  is  often  a clue 
to  men’s  likes  and  dislikes,  of  which  they  themselves  are  little 
aAvare,  whether  it  is  natural  or  simply  impossible  to  indulge  them- 
selves iu  this  way;  and  people  are  interesting  or  the  reverse  to  them, 
not  for  their  positive  qualities,  but  for  their  powers  of  listening  and 
passive  sympathy.  The  active  sympathy  which  prompts  to  counsel, 
and  perhaps  claims  to  be  attended  to  in  return  for  attention 
given,  is  a favour  less  coveted.  Up  to  a certain  point,  however,  the 
error  is  not  of  the  worst  sort.  It  is  often  so  hard  to  find 
things  to  say  when  something  must  be  said,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  any  one  who  throws  himself  into  the  breach.  There 
is  something  genial  in  a man’s  exposing  his  arrangements  in 
all  their  raw  uncertainty  to  our  criticism  or  approval;  and  we 
do  not  grudge  our  attention  at  the  first  hearing  while  he 
deliberates  what  profession  to  choose  for  his  son,  or  what 


school  to  send  him  to,  what  street  to  take  a house  in,  what 
servants  to  keep,  what  hours  to  fix  upon  for  his  meals,  what 
watering-place  to  visit,  where  he  shall  go  next  year,  and  where 
the  year  after.  To  discuss  all  these  questions  in  public  seems  so 
artless  and  confiding,  there  is  such  an  appeal  in  it,  that  most  men 
find  it  winning  at  first.  But  when  we  meet  our  friend  six  months 
hence,  and  his  private  affairs  are  still  imsettled,  and  their  ari’ange- 
ment  is  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts — when  it  is  stiU,  “ What 
must  I do  with  Tom  and  Dick  ? ” “ Where  must  I go  ? ” “ Shall 
it  be  a brougham  or  a waggonette  ? ” and  the  rest  of  it — 
then  it  is  apparent  that  plans  are  an  occupation  for  their  own 
sake.  We  perceive  that  we  shall  never  make  our  way  into  this 
mind ; the  entrances  into  it  are,  as  it  were,  strewed  with  impassable 
packing-cases,  and  with  a litter  and  a bustle  which  would  always 
make  our  visits  unseasonable.  The  planner  expects  a time  of 
fruition  for  his  labour,  but  we  know  better.  We  can  hardly  call 
this  habit  the  effect  of  vanity,  but  it  betrays  an  inveterate  pre- 
occupation and  self-absorption  which  shuts  out  the  higher  forms 
of  sympathy  as  effectually  as  vanity  does ; and  the  way  in  which  one 
of  these  planners  will  remorselessly  break  up  a really  pleasant 
conversation,  to  parade  his  newest  perplexity  or  intention  to  a circle 
who  know  by  experience  that  he  does  not  want  their  help  to  the 
solution,  is  a social  injury  the  recollection  of  which  sometimes 
outlives  worse  wrongs. 

All  persons  have  their  own  natural  method  of  entering  into  rela- 
tions with  the  company  around  them,  and  talk  about  their  own  plans 
is,  with  some,  this  natural  mode.  Thus,  a stranger  will  occupy  a 
large  circle  with  the  question  of  the  tour  he  is  planning.  He 
professes  to  be  open  to  all  advice,  and  thankful  for  any  suggestion. 
Maps  and  Bradshaws  are  eagerly  consulted,  everybody’s  experi- 
ence is  respectfully  listened  to,  and  the  man  thinks  himself  in 
earnest ; but  the  whole  is  a sham  and  illusion,  and  the  tour  is 
either  never  taken  or  owes  nothing  to  the  long  sessions  of  professed 
consultation  that  have  preceded  it.  We  have  heard  of  domestic  plan- 
ning being  carried  on  so  habitually  that  husbands  and  wives  will 
plan  in  each  other’s  presence,  and  even  for  each  other,  who  shall 
succeed  to  these  endearing  relations  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  other 
— plans  so  far  real  and  practical  that,  when  the  time  comes,  they  are 
actually  carried  out.  There  are  planners  of  so  inveterate  a nature 
that  we  hide  our  own  plans  from  them  lest  they  should  at 
once,  from  mere  instinct,  make  them  pegs  for  their  own  scheming. 
Memories  that  can  look  back  so  far  recall  the  feminine  planner 
before  the  days  of  the  penny  post,  from  whom  her  acquaintance 
were  careful  to  conceal  their  movements,  knowing  that  her 
invention  would  be  at  work,  on  the  first  scent,  to  load  them  with 
letters  and  parcels,  and  to  devise  idle  and  useless  commissions, 
solely  because  every  event  seemed  to  her  to  demand  some 
activity  on  her  part,  and  was  regarded  as  a thing  to  be  made  use  of. . 
Confidences,  with  some  people,  mean- a revelation  or  mutual 
weaving  of  plans,  and  this  is  often  quite  as  entertaining  a sort  of 
confidence  as  any  other.  What  people  are  going  to  do  is,  indeed, 
likely  to  be  a more  cheerful  topic  than  what  they  have  done — ^what 
they  expect  the  next  year  to  bring  them  than  what  the  last  year 
has  brought,  what  books  and  studies  are  going  to  occupy  them 
than  what  have  employed  them  hitherto.  But  nothing  shows  a 
greater  difference  between  habits  of  mind  than  such  occasions. 
Some  persons  are  not  afraid  to  map  out  their  futm-e  to  the 
minutest  details,  while  others,  indulgent  enough  of  day- 
dreams and  vague  hopes,  would  expect  a “judgment”  on 
any  positive  verbal  statement  of  what  they  intend  their  course 
to  be.  The  way  in  which  some  people  habitually  plan  long 
beforehand,  and  cany  out  their  plans  to  the  letter,  is  often 
a puzzle  to  the  observer,  who  feels  that  it  would  not  answer 
in  his  case,  and  wonders  where  lies  the  difference.  It  is  reaUy  a 
thing  of  temperament,  not  necessarily  involving  the  question  of 
presumption.  Thus  persons  of  wit  and  humour  talk  of  their 
plans,  from  the  habit  of  using  themselves  as  butts,  and  their 
schemes  as  whetstones  and  provocatives — encouraged  and  urged 
on  as  they  often  are  by  their  friends,  who  find  it  a,  ready  way  of 
hitting  some  characteristic  vein. 

The  worst  kind  of  planning,  as  being  necessarily  the  most  en- 
grossing, is  that  which  habitually  provides  for  barely  possible 
contingencies.  The  man  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  provide 
himself  with  a line  of  action  for  every  emergency  has  no  thought 
for  anything  out  of  himself.  Plans  in  their  proper  place  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  here ; we  are  only  condemning  the  habit  of 
mind  which  makes  them  a topic.  A plan,  to  be  talked  of, 
should  immediately  precede  execution,  and  should  need  the 
listener’s  assistance  or  the  encomagement  of  his  sympathy  before  a 
prompt  performance.  We  hear  of  long-digested  plans,  but  they 
are  private.  Publicity  in  the  moment  of  conception  makes  them 
shadows  then  and  always.  Such  talk  is  a substitute  for  doing. 
In  how  many  plans  of  benevolence,  or  retrenchment,  or  reform, 
does  not  the  planner,  all  unknown  to  himself,  show  that  he 
expects  to  get  the  credit  of  performance  without  the  cost!  No 
person  can  commit  himself  to  some  self-denying  or  liberal  or 
handsome  design,  and  talk  much  about  it,  without  feeling  all  the 
better  for  the  utterance,  and  a good  deal  as  if  he  had  done  the 
thing,  and  made  the  sacrifice  he  only  talks  of.  So  long  as  a man 
feels  that  he  commits  himself  to  action  and  performance  by  the 
unfolding  of  his  plans,  they  are  what  Shakspeare  has  called  them 
— “ Decrees  ” ; — 

Let’s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  j 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick’st  decrees 
Th’  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them  j 
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but,  discussed  •without  Tigorous  intention,  and  rested  on  as  a 
mental  exercise  and  amusement,  they  belong  to  “ the  wild  regions 
of  impertinence  ” — that  is,  of  mere  vaporous,  profitless  talk. 


PITHINESS. 

The  field  of  conversation  is,  in  one  sense,  much  wider  in 
English  society  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  Politics,  for  in- 
stance, till  a space  among  us  which  to  nations  with  a difierent 
history  is  quite  incomprehensible.  A Frenchman  talks  politics 
much  as  Sindbad  might  have  discussed  gymnastics  with  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  on  his  back.  In  Italian  society,  politics  have 
hitherto  been  partly  regarded  with  the  indifference  incidental  to 
helplessness,  and  partly  they  have  been  eschewed  from  the  same 
sentiment  which  makes  a man  shrink  from  exposing  the  secret  of 
hereditary  insanity  or  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  Eeligion,  too, 
with  us  forms  a topic  of  characteristic  prominence,  and  though 
always  discussed  with  more  or  less  of  invincible  reserve,  is  perhaps 
that  which  is  more  certain  than  any  other  to  arouse  a great  deal 
of  general  interest.  Young  women  even  will  ask  you  what  you 
think  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  they  might 
whether  you  like  M.  Fechter’s  acting  or  Madlle.  Patti’s  singing. 
The  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours  and  the  scandals  of  the  to'wn 
are  not  here  the  avowed  basis  of  all  conversation,  as  they  are 
principally  in  Paris  and  entirely  at  Eome.  Considering  this, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  that  absence  of  a sincere 
relish  for  pithy  sayings  which  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
noticed  in  nine-tenths  of  English  people.  Very  few  men, 
and  fewer  women,  out  of  a too  narrow  circle  where 
there  has  been  an  exceptional  degree  of  cultivation,  care  for  those 
pungent  bits  of  absurdity  which  give  such  unaffected  delight  to 
the  most  commonplace  of  Frenchmen.  Of  course,  at  some  houses 
where  unusually  clever  men  and  unusually  well-educated  women 
are  to  be  found,  the  appetite  for  sprightly  and  pointed  speeches  is 
as  vigorous  here  as  anywhere  else.  But  such  houses  are  not  very 
numerous.  At  most  dinner-tables,  to  let  off  an  epigram  is  a 
certain  means  of  checking  what  is  ironically  styled  the  flow  of 
conversation.  The  people  either  laugh  in  a hollow  way  which 
shows  them  to  be  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  have  quite 
apprehended  the  point,  or  else  simply  gaze  at  the  speaker  in 
solemn  silence  ■with  the  look  peculiar  to  oxen  interrupted  in  their 
browsing.  ^ In  country  society,  the  inclination  to  resent  pithy  talk 
as  something  of  the  nature  of  impertinence  is  even  more  noticeable 
than  in  towns,  and  conversation  is,  as  a rule,  reduced  to  a regulation 
level  of  decorous  flatness.  In  the  country  they  are  more  oppressed 
by  the  cold  shade ; they  are  more  afraid  of  offending  a vague  idol 
of  taste,  or  breeding,  or  reflnement,  -with  indefinite  properties ; and 
they  commonly  have  a notion  that  openly  to  enjoy  a keen,  terse 
speech  is  somehow  or  other  offensive  to  the  idol.  Poets  may  sing 
of  the  frankness,  guilelessness,  and  simplicity  of  those  whose  life  is 
amid  the  fields  and  the  woods  j but  a good  deal  of  this  is  sheer 
moonshine,  and  the  truth  that  is  left  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  country  folks  are  in  many  respects  infinitely 
more  suspicious  and  reserved  than  the  denizens  of  towns. 
A man  who  has  the  knack  of  talking  pithily — which  means  a 
knack  of  talking  pointedly,  and  more  or  less  audaciously — cannot 
expect  to  be  appreciated  in  an  audience  by  long  habit  shy  and 
reserved.  And,  besides,  this  knack  is  too  apt  to  take  an  acri- 
monious turn.  When  Mrs.  Poyser,  for  example,  said  that  Mr. 
Craig -was  like  a cock  who  thought  the  sun  had  risen  on  purpose  to 
hear  him  cro'W,  she  was  not  likely  to  make  pithiness  a particularly 
popular  quality.  Apart,  however,  from  the  gall  into  which 
pithiness  may  occasionally  be  turned,  the  national  reserve  tends 
strongly  to  check  much  display  of  it.  We  are  all  so  dreadfully  in 
earnest  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the  exaggeration  which  is  more  or 
less  essential  to  the  pithiest  sayings.  Yet  truth  may  sometimes  be 
usefully  exhibited  through  a microscope.  Its  proportions  may  be 
enlarged  so  as  the  more  readily  to  atti’act  attention,  without 
making  it  any  the  less  nuda  veritas.  A pithy  saying  represents 
one  aspect  of  the  truth  in  a novel  and  startling  way.  But  we  are 
discontented  ■with  the  most  brilliant  half-truths,  because  they  are 
also  half-lies.  Next  to  the  man  who  ■will  not  enjoy  a joke  until 
he  has  diligently  analysed  it,  there  is  no  greater  nuisance  than  one 
■who  refuses  to  see  the  use  of  half  of  anything  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  the  whole.  A pithy  saying  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
and  therefore  can  never  convey  the  entire  truth  about  the  matter 
to  which  it  relates,  because  truth  is  always  many-sided,  and  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  qualifications  and  conditions ; but  it  may 
disclose  the  whole  gist  and  meaning  of  a thing  ■viewed  from  a 
certain  point,  and  this  may  be  exceedingly  useful. 

The  English  mind  seems  to  entertain  an  inborn  repugnance  to 
the  doctrine  that  brilliant  expression  is  compatible  ■with  profound 
significance.  French  writers  are,  in  vulgar  opinion,  superficial  and 
shallow,  because  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  m their  lan- 
guage an  instrument  which  makes  even  dull  men  talk  and  write 
like  wits.  As  a rule,  -we  conclude  that  the  real  solid  worth  of  what 
a man  says  is  epctly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  wit  and  pun- 
gency ■with  which  he  says  it.  In  fact,  brilliancy  and  shallowness 
are  commonly  received  synonyms.  The -best  device  for  excitino- 
the  most  solemn  distrust  is  to  accuse  a man  of  brilliance.  People 
will  condescend  to  be  amused  by  him,  but  they  scorn  the  idea  of 
putting  any  trust  in  him.  There  is  more  than  one  eminent  li^ving 
writer  who  is  generally  disposed  of  in  an  incomplete  sentence,  “He 
m very  brilliant,  but — .”  Granting  his  brilliance,  the  rest  follows. 
Partly,  perhaps,  this  theory  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  consolation 


occasioned  in  dull  minds  by  the  temporary  success  of  superior 
keenness.  Compensation  is  a law  of  nature,  and  it  would  not  bo 
fair  for  the  faculty  of  pithy  speech  to  be  united  to  that  of  solid 
thought.  At  all  events,  it  is  veiy  soothing  to  stupid  people  to 
think  so ; and  they  argue  from  this,  not  quite  logically,  that,  if  'wits 
are  shallow,  dullards  must  be  deep. 

Sermons  must,  we  fear,  be  accounted  powerful  agents  in  ex- 
tinguishing a taste  for  pithiness.  A nation  so  mightily  addicted 
as  we  are  to  piUpit  discourses  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  enjoy 
short  pointed  phrases  big  with  meaning.  Preachers  are  like 
the  Irish  gentleman  who  so  violently  outraged  the  dignity  of 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  ago.  After 
reading  for  about  an  hour  from  a pile  of  manuscripts,  which  seemed 
to  be  good  for  at  least  five  hours  more,  he  was  asked  by  the 
Chairman  if  he  could  not  give  the  Committee  the  pith  of  it. 
“ Shure,”  thundered  the  injured  Hibernian,  “and  it’s  all  pith.”  So 
divines,  we  suppose,  deem  their  discourses  to  be  all  pith.  In 
Scotland  they  are  nearly  as  fond  of  sermons  as  they  are  of 
whisky,  and  the  consequence  is  they  have  so  utterly  lost  all 
appreciation  of  pithiness,  if  they  ever  had  any,  as  to  mistake  for 
it  that  a-wful  and  indescribable  something  known  as  “ Scotch  ^out.” 
We  should  be  very  slow,  however,  to  laugh  at  the  ponderosity  and 
ointlessness  of  “ wut  ” when  we  remember  the  windy  stuff  which 
as  passed  current  among  ourselves  for  the  pithy  utterance  of 
Proverbial  Philosophy.  Thus  — 

If  the  mind  is  ■wearied  by  study  or  the  body  worn  ■with  sickness, 

It  is  well  to  lie  fallow  for  a while  in  the  vacancy  of  sheer  amusement ; 
But  when  thou  prosperest  in  health  and  thine  intellect  can  soar  untired, 
To  seek  uninstructive  pleasure  is  to  sleep  on  the  couch  of  indolence. 

Eeflecting  that  countless  editions  of  this  sonorous  inanity  have  been 
the  chief  literary  food  of  a whole  generation  of  young  ladies,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  boundless  insipidity  of  talk  at  balls  and  dinner- 
parties ? Questions  whether  her  brother,  if  she  had  one,  would  like 
cheese,  or  whether  she  can  wag  her  left  ear,  are  quite  sensible 
enough  for  the  foolish  virgin  who  has  fancied  she  was  drinking  in 
■wisdom  and  philosophy  from  such  wondrous  verses  as  — 

Thrust  not  thine  hand  among  the  thorns  but  with  a leathern  glove. 

Or, 

The  epitome  of  common  life  is  seen  in  the  common  epitaph. 

Bom  on  such  a day,  and  dead  on  such  another,  with  an  interval  of  three- 
score years. 

Or, 

Man  liveth  from  hour  to  hour,  and  knoweth  not  what  may  happen. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  popular  discrimination  of  philosophy 
or  literature  that  the  world  should  have  been  so  successfully  taken 
in  by  this  most  woful  counterfeit  of  pithiness  — a pithiness  which 
expands  the  baldest  platitudes  into  monstrous  length  and  pom- 
posity. And  yet  one  may  know  plenty  of  solemn  wiseacres  who 
bore  their  ■wives  and  children,  and  as  many  other  people  as  they 
can  prevail  upon  to  listen  to  them,  with  oracular  sayings  of  equal 
vapidity.  They  fancy  they  go  straight  to  the  root  of  alj  sorts  of 
matters,  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  whose  surface  even  they  have 
no  conception.  Sham  pithiness  of  this  sort  is  the  most  wearisome 
kind  of  dulness.  A man  had  much  better  confine  himself  aU  his 
life  to  the  weather  and  the  one  or  two  other  topics  of  equal  safety 
than  turn  general  oracle. 

The  ordinary  novels  commonly  give  a very  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  average  spirit  and  point  of  every-day  conversation,  and 
this  is  one  of  their  most  tedious  faults.  To  listen  to  tame  talkers 
is  bad  enough,  but  to  have  to  read  weak  chat,  entered  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  a log-book,  is  intolerable.  As  the  characters  in  a book 
cannot  be  always  talking  pithily  and  to  the  point,  the  wiser 
novelists  are  beginning  to  omit  long  dialogues  altogether.  Mr. 
Trollope,  it  is  true,  still  goes  on  writing  out  long  palavers  between 
government  clerks  and  their  landladies,  between  simple  girls  and 
their  not  less  simple  mammas,  between  dull  officials  and  commercial 
travellers  and  cathedral  dignitaries  j but  he  writes  them  out  with 
a charm  peculiarly  his  own.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  one  is 
sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  is  gained  by  three  or  four  pages 
somewhat  in  this  style  : — 

“ Here  is  tbe  inkstand.” 

“ Thank  you.  I think  I shall  write  to  John.  I dare  say  he  will  like  to 
hear  from  me.” 

“ Yes,  I am  sure  he  will.  He  told  me  he  was  always  grateful  for  news 
from  Barchester.” 

“ Did  he  ? It  is  natural  that  he  should  like  to  feel  that  his  old  friends 
have  not  forgotten  him.” 

“ Mrs.  Proudie  met  me  just  now  at  the  gate,  and  asked  if  we  had  had  a 
letter  from  John  since  he  went  away.” 

“ I wonder  why  she  should  ask  you  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.  Perhaps  she  thinks  we  are  more  likely  to  have  heard 
from  him  than  any  one  else  in  Barchester.” 

“ Yes.  Have  jmu  a stamp  ? ” 

Mr.  Millais  draws  two  elegant  young  ladies,  and  the  printer 
places  below  them — “ Have  you  a stamp  ? ” and  the  whole  thing 
is  a very  fair  photograph  of  what  goes  on  in  any  number  of  houses 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  dialogue  does  not  seem  very  pithy, 
but  it  pleases  a very  great  number  of  readers,  who  did  not  see 
much  point  in,  and  were  not  much  pleased  by,  the  Florentine 
gossip  of  Romola.  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  find  a better  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  mean  by  complaining  of  the  lack  of  relish  for 
pithy  sayings  in  English  conversation  than  may  be  derived  from 
a comparison  of  some  of  the  dialogues  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  books  with 
the  chatter  of  Bratti,  and  Nello  the  barber,  and  his  friends,  in  the 
Florentine  piazza. 
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ITALIAN  CHRONOLOGY  AGAIN. 

IT  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  a hard  matter  to  argue  with  the 
master  of  fifty  legions.  But  it  is  an  older  saying  still  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.  We  had  our  laugh  about 
t\YO  years  ago  over  a certain  Imperial  production  which  showed 
that,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  neither  is  there  any 
imperial  road  to  chronology.  The  master  alike  of  Borne  and  of 
Paris  thought  it  fine  to  round  a period  in  honour  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  by  the  grand-sounding  assurance  that  it  had 
“ existed  for  ten  centuries.”  We  had  our  laugh  at  the  singularly 
unlucky  shot  of  the  Imperial  chronologer.  Of  all  possible  times 
from  which  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  power,  the 
temptation  of  a grand  rhetorical  bit  of  reckoning  had  led  the 
modern  Augustus  into  the  very  worst.  There  was  the  choice  of 
all  sorts  of  times  from  the  Donation  of  Constantine  to  the 
victories  of  Cajsar  Borgia,  but  then  none  of  them  made  a reckoning 
wliich  had  so  fine  an  effect  as  exactly  ten  centuries.  Ten  centuries, 
to  be  sure,  landed  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  power  at  so  specially 
unhappy  a point  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Second. 
But  who  knew  anything  about  Lewis  the  Second  ? Might  not  so 
much  more  famous  an  Emperor  deal  as  he  pleased  with  him  and 
his  chronology  ? So  we  have  the  master  of  the  fifty  legions,  deaf 
to  all  argument,  putting  forth  his  letter  again,  ten  centuries  and  all, 
just  as  it  stood  before.  We  feel  thankful  to  him  for  so  doing,  as 
the  joke  is  even  better  in  1864  than  it  was  in  1862.  It  is 
now  exactly  ten  centuries  to  a year  since  Lewis,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  and  King  of  Italy,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and, 
wo  are  sorry  to  add,  treated  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  a manner 
Avliich  showed  very  little  recognition  indeed  of  any  temporal 
power  in  that  Prelate.  No  millenary  could  well  be  more 
auspicious  if  the  successor  of  Lewis  in  the  Italian  Kingdom  were 
about  to  receive  an  Imperial  coronation  in  St.  Peter’s ; but  no 
millenary  could  be  more  ludicrously  ill-chosen  for  the  consecration 
either  of  Papal  or  of  Parisian  dominion.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a point  in  history  coming  nearer  to  the  picture  of  a national 
Italian  monarch  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  his  subject.  To  be 
sure  we  read,  a few  years  later,  of  a person  described  as  “ Gallise 
tyrannus,”  who  regnum  Italise  invasit  ” (Annales  Fuldenses, 
8/5).  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  came  to  set  up  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  but  simply  to  get  what  he  could  for  himself. 
This  Gaulish  tyrant  seems  to  have  done  business  somewhat  in  the 
Bismark  and  Falkenstein  fashion — “ Omnes  thesauros  quos  inve- 
nire potuit  unca  manu  collegit.”  But  of  the  King  of  Italy  ten 
centuries  back  we  read  a very  different  character : — “ Hludowicus 
Imperator,  qui  Itali®  regnum  regebat,  fuit  princeps  pius  et 
misericors,  justitise  deditus,  simplicitate  purus,  ecclesiarum  Dei 
defensor,  orphanorum  et  pupillorum  pater,  eleemosynarum  largus 
largitor,  servis  Dei  humiliter  se  submittens,  ut  justitia  ejus 
maneret  in  saeculum  et  cornu  ejus  exaltaretm’  in  gloria  ” (Regino, 
874).  The  present  King  of  Italy  certainly  need  not  blush  for  his 
predecessor ; and  it  is  something  to  learn  that,  ten  centuries  back, 
a man  might  be  the  “ defender  of  the  chm’ches  of  God  ” without 
acknowledging  any  temporal  sway  in  the  Roman  Bishop — ^that  he 
might  humbly  submit  himself  to  “ the  servants  of  God  ” without 
any  humiliation  before  their  servant. 

When  Emperors  ffounder  about  in  this  way  in  a chronological 
slough  of  despond,  what  can  we  expect  from  a mere  Own  Correspon- 
dent ? It  is  not  our  old  acquaintance  at  Paris  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  this  time,  nor  yet  our  new  acquaintance  who  has  been  enlighten- 
ing us  with  his  views  about  the  Brunswick  succession  and  the  post- 
office  at  LUbeck.  For  a long  time  past  the  soil  of  Paris  has  been 
singularly  barren  in  metaphors  and  comparisons.  “The  fiery 
breath  of  the  steeds  of  Phoebus  ” has  been  altogether  quenched  for 
months,  if  not  for  years.  If  the  occupation  of  Jutland  suggests 
Shylock  and  the  Inqmsition,  the  boot  and  the  thumbscrew,  it  is 
i-eally  not  very  wonderful.  Perhaps  a CoiTespondent  at  Paris  feels 
that  his  own  wares  will  not  stand  a comparison  with  the  Imperial 
manufacture,  and  prudently  retires  from  all  competition.  But  on 
a Correspondent  at  Turin  no  such  necessity  is  laid.  Let  us  listen ; 
even  an  Emperor  need  not  blush  at  such  a piece  of  composition  as 
this ; — 

“ Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint."  Papal  Rome  cannot  choose.  If  mild  mea- 
sures are  out  of  the  question,  can  St.  Peter’s  chair  be  made  to  stand  on  actual 
strength  ? Behold,  since  Clemark  VIL,  or  perhaps  since  Boniface  VIII., 
the  Papal  chair  has  never  had  any  other  basis  than  sheer  force,  hut  that 
force  was  always  backed  by  direct  or  indirect  overbearing  foreign  influence. 
The  Papal  Throne  was  founded  on  French  spears  by  Charlemagne,  as  it  is 
now  propped  up  by  French  bayonets  under  Louis  Napoleon’s  auspices.  This 
is  no  new  trial,  no  unprecedented  experiment.  Deliver  the  Romans  from  the 
actual  threat,  or  even  the  remote  chance,  of  foreign  independence,  and  the 
Pope  will  always  have  to  look  abroad  for  a home.  It  is  precisely  this  heroic 
obstinacy  that  has  made  the  Italians  what  they  are.  Ten  and  a-half  cen- 
turies have  done  nothing  towards  rooting  the  Pope  to  the  Roman  soil. 

Here  is  a degree  of  accuracy  wbicb  altogether  shames  the  Imperial 
vagueness.  The  mere  rhetoric  of  “ ten  centuries  ” is  coiTected 
into  the  arithmetical  precision  of  “ ten  and  a-half  centuries.”  Let 
us  do  our  sum  in  subtraction.  From  1864  take  1050  and  there 
remains  814,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great.  Charles, 
lilce  Hannibal,  has  now  had  a long  rest  as  far  as  leading  articles  are 
concerned,  but  it  seems  that  he  cannot  be  left  alone  at  such  remote 
corners  as  Turin.  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  choice 
of  this  year  8 1 4 as  that  of  the  beginning  — what  we  suppose  we 
ought  to  call  the  “ inaugmation  ” — of  the  temporal  power.  Charles 
“ founded  the  Papal  Throne  ” — never  mind,  for  the  present,  what 
he  founded  it  on  — but  the  foundation  dates  from  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  are  driven  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  founded  it  by 


his  will — a curious  circumstance  which  historians  have  hitherto 
forgotten  to  notice.  Still  it  is  quite  possible  that  Our  Own  Corre- 
spondent may  be  right  and  all  other  authorities  wrong,  for  we  find 
the  very  next  year  a conspiracy  against  Pope  Leo  suppressed,  and 
its  leaders  put  to  death  by  the  Pope’s  command.  This  looks  like 
a very  practical  sort  of  temporal  dominion ; only  we  read  also  that 
the  Emperor  was  much  displeased,  and  that  it  required  some  diplo- 
macy on  the  part  of  the  Pontiff  to  pacify  the  Emperor  and  his 
nephew  the  King  of  Italy,  who  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  On  the  whole,  then,  this  new  date,  though  far  more 
tempting  than  the  Imperial  “ ten  centuries,”  will  not  altogether 
hold  water. 

And  now  let  us  marvel  for  a bit  at  the  strange  foundation  thus 
oddly  attributed  to  the  much-endui-ing  Frankish  Emperor.  But 
first  of  all,  who  is  the  Charlemagne  who,  ten  centiuies  and  a half 
ago,  founded  the  Papal  Throne  ? We  are  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  is  our  old  hero  the  son  of  Pippin.  For  he  is  brought  into 
a relation  with  Pope  Clement  the  iSeventh — Clemark  is  of  course 
a mere  misprint — which,  to  say  the  least,  needs  some  explanation. 
The  time  since  which  “ the  Pap^al  chair  ” has  had  no  “ other  basis 
than  sheer  force  ” dates  from  Clement  the  Seventh.  But  it  was 
Charlemagne  by  whom  “the  Papal  Throne  was  founded  on  French 
spears.”  Unless  there  is  some  subtle  distinction  between  “ the 
Papal  chair,”  without  a capital  letter,  and  “ the  Papal  Throne  ” 
with  one,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  “Charlemagne”  and 
Clement  the  Seventh  were  contemporaries.  Now  “ Charlemagne,” 
“ Carolus  magnus,”  is  a name  which  might  be  applied  to  more 
persons  than  one,  and  a “ Charlemagne  ” who  had  anything  to  do 
with  Clement  the  Seventh  must  surely  have  been  not  Charles  the 
First,  son  of  Pippin  and  Bertrada,  but  Charles  the  Fifth,  son  of 
Philip  and  Johanna.  It  was  then  the  hero  of  Robertson,  not  the 
hero  of  Eginhard,  who  accomplished  this  extraordinary  feat  of 
founding  the  Papal  Throne  upon  French  spears.  To  be  sure  it 
seems  rather  odd,  when  one  thinks  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  that  he  should  choose  to  found  it  on  French 
spears  rather  than  on  Spanish,  Austrian,  Flemish,  or  Burgundian 
spears.  But  the  process  would  be  just  as  unaccountable  in  the 
other  Charles.  Or  rather  it  would  be  more  rmaccountable  still. 
French  spears  at  least  existed  in  the  days  of  the  later  Charlemagne, 
while  neither  French  spears  nor  French  anything  else  had  come 
into  being  in  the  days  of  the  earlier.  As  for  the  fact  that  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Clement  the  Seventh  did  not  live  nearly  so  long  ago 
as  “ten  and  a-half  centuries,”  that  counts  for  ve^  little  in  this 
style  of  writing.  Those  who  go  for  their  history  to  Our  Own  Cor- 
respondent must,  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  phrase,  take  such  chronology 
as  they  can  get  and  be  thankfnl. 

And  now,  leaving  all  thought  as  to  who  did  it  and  when  it  was 
done,  let  us  stop  and  contemplate  the  exploit  itself.  A throne 
is  founded  on  spears.  Observe  the  gradations  by  which  we 
reach  this  magnificent  metaphor.  First— that  is,  if  we  are  right 
in  looking  on  the  “ chair  ” and  the  “ Throne  ” as  one  and  the 
same  thing — it  “ stands  (or  does  not  stand)  on  actual  strength  ” ; 
then  it  has  “ no  other  basis  than  sheer  force  ” ; lastly,  leaving 
these  somewhat  vague  descriptions,  we  come  to  the  main  picture, 
a Throne  founded  on  French  spears  and  propped  up  by  French 
bayonets.  That  is,  we  suppose,  the  spears  are  set  straight  like 
pillars,  and  the  bayonets  lean  slanting-wise,  like  fiying-buttresses. 
Moreover,  the  founding  was  done  by  Charlemagne  apparently  in 
person,  while  the  propping  is  not  done  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
person,  but  only  under  his  auspices.  We  thus  get  a vivid  notion 
of  the  uneasy  nature  of  the  seat  occupied  by  aU  the  Pontiffs  from 
Clement  the  Seventh  to  Pius  the  Ninth.  A throne  founded  on 
spears  and  propped  by  bayonets  must  be  about  as  ffrmly  fixed  as 
a world  standing  on  a tortoise  or  a city  founded  on  eggs.  The 
latter  phenomenon,  as  we  all  know,  might,  in  the  days  of  the 
magician  Virgilius,  be  seen,  if  not  actually  at  Rome,  as  near  to 
the  Eternal  City  as  Naples.  In  this  latter  case  too  we  know  that, 
if  Humpty  Dnmpty  did  not  exactly  get  a great  fall,  yet  he  at 
least  now  and  then  quaked  and  made  the  city  founded  upon 
him  to  quake  also.  May  we  venture  to  heighten  one  metaphor 
by  a kindred  one  ? The  Spanish  Cortes  once  voted  that  “ the 
Throne  of  Isabella  the  Second  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  political 
edifice.”  We  suppose  that,  in  the  new  state  of  things  at  Rome, 
the  Throne  of  Pius  the  Ninth  will,  in  the  like  sort,  be  the  basis 
of  the  political  edifice.  Let  us  try  and  enlarge  our  faculties  to 
conceive  a throne  founded  on  spears,  propped  by  bayonets,  and 
acting  as  the  basis  of  an  edifice.  Let  us  try  to  realize  the  posi- 
tion, comfortable  or  uncomfortable  as  may  happen,  of  the  Pontiff 
thus  sitting,  with  the  spears  under  his  feet  and  the  edifice  over 
his  head.  The  two  elements  of  the  pictirre  come  from  different 
sources,  but  there  is  surely  no  rmfairness  in  using  each  to  improve 
the  other.  So  far  as  a throne  can  be  founded  on  spears,  so  far  as 
it  can  form  the  basis  of  an  edifice,  the  spears  and  the  edifice  in  no 
way  interfere  with  one  another,  and  the  throne  may  fully  discharge 
both  functions,  that  of  resting  on  the  spears  and  that  of  support- 
ing the  edifice.  Whether  the  Pontifical  acrobat  thus  enthroned 
would  keep  his  seat  for  ten  and  a-half  centmues,  or  even  for  ten 
centuries  without  the  half,  is  a matter  about  which  we  must  beg 
to  be  excused  from  pronoupcing  any  opinion.  But  we  recommend 
Punch  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  to  let  us  see  the 
sight  long  before  any  such  space  of  time  has  passed  away. 

On  the  great  principle  of  every  man  minding  his  own  business, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Our  Own  Correspondent  would 
be  better  employed  in  telling  us  what  is  happening  now  than  in 
speculating  about  what  happened  ten  and  a-half  centuries  ago. 
The  business  of  an  Emperor  is  less  easy  to  define ; but,  as  far  as 
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wo  c.on  venture  into  great  matters  wliich  are  too  liigli  for  us,  wo 
should  certainly  hold  that  neither  chronology  nor  rhetoric  forms 
any  part  of  it,  least  of  all  chronology  and  rhetoric  rolled  together 
into  what,  if  it  came  from  a less  august  person,  we  should  not 
scruple  to  describe  as  nonsense. 


THE  BRISTOL  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

Autumn,  according  to  Horace,  summoned  the  undertakers 
and  opened  wills;  now-a-days  it  brings  out  idle  M.P.’s  and 
opens  Congresses.  We  cannot  but  say  that  Churchmen  were 
for  once  wise  in  following  the  men  of  science  in  these  annual 
gatherings.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  the  harmony  of  religion  and 
science  is  effectual.  A Church  Congress,  consisting  of  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics,  peers  and  churchwardens,  bishops  and  curates,  is  a 
significant  sign.  If  it  shows  nothing  else,  it  is  a proof  of  vigorous 
life.  The  astute  Church  of  Rome  has  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  meetings  at  Malines 
are  second,  both  in  time  and  importance,  to  those  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  Manchester.  The  meeting  j ust  concluded  at  Bristol  seems 
to  display  an  advance  on  its  predecessors.  More  and  more  repre- 
sentative men  are  found  to  attend  these  Church  Congresses  at 
their  successive  anniversaries,  and  they  exhibit  very  fairly  the 
general  level  of  the  English  Church — a level  which  they  certainly 
tend  to  elevate.  It  is  natural  for  men  who  have  one  object  in 
view — and  have,  in  plain  words,  a life  to  live — to  do  all  that  they 
can  to  make  their  work  and  its  means  complete.  Hence  it  is  that 
tlie  men  of  science  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century,  of  meeting  together  once  a year  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes,  registering  successes,  noting  failures,  marking  out 
things  lacking,  explaining  points  gained,  helping  each  other,  teach- 
ing and  being  taught.  They  have  invented  a formula  for  their 
meetings;  they  have  a President  in  ordinarj"-,  sub-presidents,  or 
chairmen,  for  sections ; they  read  papers  and  debate  on  them.  They 
agree  on  something  to  be  done  before  the  next  year.  The  result  is 
increased  interest  in  a common  pursuit — a definite  aim,  precision, 
and  a general  clearing  of  the  mind,  both  as  to  their  work,  its  defi- 
ciencies and  its  successes.  What  science  is  to  the  philosopher,  that 
the  Church’s  work  is  to  every  Churchman.  If  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  a Churchman  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  be  a real  working 
one.  To  the  clergy  who  have  a calling  and  a life  to  lead,  an  en- 
grossing and  exclusive  one,  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  they 
should  feel  the  same  interest  in  it  that  a chemist  does  in  his 
retorts  and  crucibles.  But  the  Church  consists  of  other  than  its 
ministers ; and  Church  work  is  j ust  as  much  a layman’s  business 
as  it  is  the  parson’s.  As  far  as  we  understand  these  Congresses, 
there  is  only  one  subject  which  they  do  not  discuss,  which  is  doc- 
trine. These  assemblies  do  not  affect  to  be  synods;  and  they 
can,  of  course,  conclude  nothing.  Their  function  is,  and  they 
may  as  well  openly  avow  it,  to  agitate. 

And  why  should  not  Churchmen  agitate  ? In  the  days  of 
stately  Hurds  and  literary  Warburtons  and  Watsons,  a Church  Con- 
gress would  have  been  an  impossibility.  It  was  not  thought  the  thing 
for  the  Church — or  religion  either  for  the  matter  of  that — or  indeed 
for  anything  serious,  to  be  intrusive  and  lively.  It  was  not  in  good 
taste  to  be  in  earnest  in  anything.  Now  to  be  earnest  is  a fashion ; 
and  it  were  both  a scandal  and  an  absurdity  for  the  Church  not  to 
be  as  lively  and  as  much  in  earnest  as  statistics  or  ethnology. 
Besides  which,  the  Church  has  interests,  and  special  interests  too.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation,  or  of  any  matter 
of  tithes  or  endowments.  But  the  Church,  that  is  the  laity  and 
clergy,  have  a certain  bond  of  union  in  professing  the  same  belief 
and  in  forming,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a brotherhood. 
To  this  brotherhood  belong  duties,  aims,  common  objects,  and  a 
common  necessity  of  making  the  best  of  its  position.  The  Church 
has  this  in  common  with  all  brotherhoods — the  Foresters,  the  tea 
trjide,  the  Royal  Society,  the  order  of  Baronets,  the  Ballot  Society. 
Now,  if  it  is  not  wrong — and  nobody  pretends  that  it  is  wrong — for 
these  bodies  to  act  together,  to  take  counsel  together,  to  agitate 
against  special  grievances,  why  should  it  be  wrong  in  the  Chm’ch 
to  do  the  same  thing  ? These  Congresses  are  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a law  of  humanity.  And  they  take  this  particular  form 
because  other  and  older  organizations  were  found  to  be  unsuitable 
to  the  new  necessities  of  the  Church.  In  early  and  mediaeval 
times  doctrine  was  the  only  thing  that  the  Church  was  concerned 
with,  because  organization,  extension,  nifiterial  development,  and 
the  application  of  means  to  new  necessities  was  not  understood. 
Besides,  the  real  reason  that  Church  synods  only  consisted  of 
ecclesiastics  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ecclesiastics  were  the 
only  educated  men.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  laymen  were  as 
well  educated  as  the  clergy,  and  a whole  crowd  of  secular  needs — 
in  a word,  business — entered  into  the  Church’s  work,  it  be- 
came a matter  of  necessity  that  lay  Churchmen  should  take 
their  place  side  by  side  in  Church  work  with  the  clergy. 
And  being  so  gathered  together,  what  more  natural,  nay,  what 
more  desirable,  than  that  they  should  discuss  their  gi-ievances, 
real  or  supposed,  and  do  their  best  to  get  rid  of  them?  In 
these  agitations  against  grievances,  by  the  way,  we  observe  that 
the  laity  are  quite  as  eager  as  the  clergy,  and  often  much 
more  so.  We  do  not  observe  that  any  clerical  speaker  at  Bristol 
has  spoken-  -with  the  ferocity  of  Mr.  Hoai-e  the  banker.  In  a 
state  of  society  like  that  of  modern  Europe,  where  all  sorts  of 
associated  interests  are  recognised  and  protected,  and  at  the  same 
time  regulated  and  meddled  with,  by  a supreme  body  called  the 
State,  it  is  hnpossible  but  that  ffraoamina  must  suggest  themselves 


to  these  associated  interests.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  special 
interests,  and  they  bad  special  injuries.  They  combined,  they 
remonstrated,  they  agitated ; and  in  time  their  grievances 
were  removed.  The  Bissentcrs  had  roecial  injustice  inflicted 
on  them;  there  were  the  Test  and  Coi-poration  Acts;  there 
was  the  subscription  of  their  teachers  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  These  things  became  intolerable 
grievances ; after  appeal  and  agitation,  the  grievances  were 
piit  an  end  to.  Very  many  Churchmen  think  the  present 
Court  of  Appeal  badly  constituted ; very  many  Churchmen  think 
there  ought  to  be  more  Bishops ; very  many  Churchmen  dislike 
the  constitution  aud  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commi.ssion. 
If  they  think  so,  why  should  they  not  say  so  ? and  why  should 
they  not  strive,  and  move  heaven  and  earth,  and  agitate  till  they 
get  things  their  own  way  ? If  their  agitation  is  wi-ong,  let  it 
be  met  with  agitation  the  other  way.  This  was  the  way 
civil  aud  religious  liberty  was  won ; and  why  should  not 

the  same  means  and  arms  be  employed  by  those  who  dislike 

the  Court  of  Appeal  as  were  used,  and  successfully,  in  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  Hop  duties,  and  the  Paper  duty,  and 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  Dissenters’  marriages  ? To  say  that 
these  Church  Congresses  lead  to  agitation,  is  to  say  nothing. 
Of  course  they  do.  Men  who  are  in  earnest  must  agitate ; 

and  if  Parliament  is  the  only  body  to  whom  the  .appe.al 

can  be  made,  let  Parliament  men  be  bullied  and  terronzed 
about  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  as  they  are  bullied  about  the 
ballot.  To  be  sure  “ More  Bishops  ” would  make  an  odd  hustings 
cry,  and  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  as  secretaries  of  an  Anti-Court- 
of- Appeal  league  sounds  strange ; but  in  the  way  of  principle  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  all  this — nor  in  the  way  of  machinery. 
If  other  Churchmen  are  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  for  ever 
the  sacred  and  mystical  number  of  twenty-six  Bishops,  it  is  as 
open  to  these  ecclesiastical  Protectionists  to  agitate  as  it  is 
to  the  Reformers.  These  Congresses  present  a fair  field  for 
people  of  the  most  opposite  views  to  meet  and  fight  it  out.  It  is 
only  to  truth  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  the  victory 
will  incline  ; and  if  some  men  are  more  active,  more  zealous,  or 
more  noisy  in  proclaiming  and  recommending  their  views  than 
others,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  win.  In  all  other  matters 
they  win  ; and  Church  affairs  are  not  exceptional  in  this,  that 
they  are  generally  managed  as  the  most  active  people  dictate. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  or  surprised,  shocked  or  pleased, 
that  the  Bristol  Church  Congress  has  followed  the  ordinary  law 
which  governs  all  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  discussing  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  own  peculiar  business.  Apart  from  the  neces- 
sarily polemical  character  of  some  of  the  subjects,  there  remains  a 
vast  number  of  subjects  discussed,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  are  important  in  themselves,  and  which  can  only  be  well 
treated  by  those  experienced  and  practised  in  parochial  and 
other  management.  To  bring  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties, 
views  and  schools,  together  is  in  itself  a good ; and  those  who 
stand  aloof  from  such  meetings  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  set  down  as  either  half-hearted  in  their  peculiar  views, 
so  far  as  they  have  views,  or  as  being  possessed  with  little 
interest  in  what  ought  to  be  the  paramount  business  of  life.  To 
the  clergy  in  particular  who  attend  these  gatherings,  gveat 
good  must  be  the  result.  It  is  a special  temptation  to  a clergy- 
man, especially  a rural  one,  to  consider  himself  a very  great 
man.  He  is  a great  man  in  his  own  circle,  but  that  circle  is  a 
very  small  one.  It  does  the  stiff  and  pompous  pai-ish-priest  all 
the  good  in  the  world  to  find  out  that  he  has  many  superiors 
in  every  possible  accomplishment  and  gift.  It  does  Bishops 
good ; for  lawn  is  apt  to  be  starched,  and  the  kotoo  of  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  and  the  adulation  of  expectant  curates  is  not  good 
for  the  moral  digestion.  A large  Chm-ch  Congress  is  an  admi- 
rable remedy,  too,  for  conceit  and  craze.  Even  Brother  Ignatius 
may,  if  he  has  the  sense — and  he  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  sense  of  a sort — profit  by  meeting  with  men  quite  as  eai-nest 
and  not  quite  so  foppish  as  himself.  To  a man  who  de- 
spises breeches  and  boots  it  is  perhaps  almost  hopeless  to 
address  a hint.  But  common  sense  is  the  one  virtue 
in  which  the  eccentric  Mr.  Lyne  is  most  deficient,  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  no  one  can  charge  him  with  insincerity;  and  if,  as  is 
likely  enough,  he  only  went  to  Bristol  to  show  oft'  his  cowl  and  his 
gifts  of  speech,  which  are  said  to  be  considerable,  the  attention 
which  he  received  from  an  adverse  audience  may  teach  him  or 
any  other  candidate  for  cheap  martyrdom  the  lesson  that  there  are 
rebukes  more  severe  than  the  hisses  of  a mob,  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  make  as  much  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  others  as  they 
make  in  giving  him  credit  for  a perverse  and  insane  honesty  of 
purpose.  In  a word,  judging  from  the  practical  character  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  papers, 
the  moderation  of  most  of  the  dissidents,  and  the  temperate  tone 
of  the  discussions,  we  must  say  that  these  Church  Congresses  arc 
a most  happy  innovation,  and  that  the  character  of  agitation 
attributed  to  them  is  only  what  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  all 
popular  assemblies  of  men  of  one  pm-suit  and  object. 


THE  FOOD  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

The  curious  and  interesting  appendix  which  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
has  contributed  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
substitute  statistics  for  declamation  in  the  discussion  of  the  dietary 
of  the  poor.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  importance  of  the 
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inquirj-  is  very  great.  It  may  not  lead — indeed  it  is  liardly  possible 
that  it  should  lead — to  any  immediate  results ; but  it  supplies,  in 
some  measure,  that  hind  of  information  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  which  must  form  the  basis  of  any  well-considered  attempts 
to  improve  the  economical  condition  of  the  people.  Hitherto,  if 
any  one  has  wished  to  know  whether  the  bulk  of  the  population 
is  well  or  ill  fed,  he  has  only  been  able  to  draw  his  conclusions 
from  a single  employment  or  a single  neighbourhood,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  answer  to  the  question  has,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  infected  with  vicious  generalities.  The  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
labourers  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  convicts  or 
the  paupers  of  our  own,  but  the  value  of  such  comparisons  has  been 
minimized  by  the  invariable  absence  of  any  data  on  which  to  found 
them.  The  one  thing  which  no  |one  has  been  able  to  get  or  to 
give  has  been  a matter-of-fact  statement  as  to  what  the  poor  eat,  and 
how  much  of  it ; and  it  is  this  omission  which  Dr.  Smith  has  un- 
dertaken in  part  to  supply.  The  larger  half  of  his  report  is  devoted 
to  the  condition  of  farm  labourers,  and  it  is  with  this  portion  of  it 
only  that  we  propose  at  present  to  deal.  The  area  of  the  inquiry 
was  designedly  made  as  wide  as  possible.  Dr.  Smith  selected 
three  hundred  and  seventy  families,  scattered  over  thirty-seven 
counties,  and  from  their  statements,  made  in  answer  to  uniform 
and  carefuUy  prepared  questions,  he  has  constructed  a series  of 
tables  which  exhibit  the  numbers,  the  income,  and  the  description 
and  nutritive  value  of  food,  of  each  of  these  typical  households.  The 
estimate  of  income  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  as  the  weekly 
wages  are  generally  helped  out  by  allowances  of  which  the  money 
value  could  not  be  accurately  computed,  but  the  statements  as  to 
the  amount  of  food  Dr.  Smith  considers  to  be  fairly  accurate. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  neither  more  nor  less  industrious,  healthy,  and  capable 
of  work  than  the  ordinary  members  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed ; and  although  the  results  cannot,  of  course,  be  relied  on  in 
respect  of  any  single  county  or  smaller  district,  they  may  be 
taken  as  approximating  pretty  closely  to  the  truth  in  respect  of 
the  country  at  large. 

From  any  general  conclusions  as  to  the  dietary  of  the  farm 
labourers,  the  case  of  rmmarried  men  living  in  their  masters’ 
houses  must  be  carefully  excepted.  The  latter  are  among  the 
best-nourished  populations  in  the  kingdom.  Their  food  is  excellent 
in  quality,  and  even  needlessly  abundant  in  quantity.  They  have 
usually  four  meals  a day,  and  meat  or  bacon  is  universally  given 
at  one,  and  frequently  at  three  of  these ; while  at  dinner  there  are 
vegetables,  pies  or  puddings,  and  beer  or  cider  in  addition,  and  milk 
is  always  supplied  at  breakfast  and  supper.  At  afann  in  Devonshire, 
Dr.  Smith  found  the  constituents  of  the  day’s  meals  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — Breakfast  and  supper — bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  clotted 
cream,  followed  by  fried  potatoes  and  boiled  milk  and  plum- 
pudding, or  bread,  cheese,  and  cider,  or  cold  meat  four  or  five 
times  a week.  Dinner — always  hot  meat,  with  vegetables  and 
bread,  and  milk  and  flour-pudding.”  At  another  farm,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  bill  of  fare  was,  “Breakfast  and  supper  — 
cold  meat  and  bacon,  or  cold  meat-pie,  cheesecakes  or  custard 
uddings,  milk  and  bread.  Dinner  — hot  boiled  meat  and 
roth  three  days,  hot  meat-pies  four  days,  with  vegetables, 
fruit  pies,  or  milk-pudding  and  bread.”  Eleven  other  cases  are 
given,  all  of  which  bear  a general  resemblance  to  those  quoted. 
When  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  condition  of 
labourers  living  at  home  with  their  families,  the  difierence  is  very 
remarkable.  The  men,  indeed,  viewed  as  a class,  are  not,  in  Dr. 
Smith’s  opinion,  ill-fed,  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  “by  their 
known  longevity,”  and  by  the  sickness  returns  of  Benefit  Societies. 
But  this  holds  good  only  of  the  men,  taken  apart  from  their 
families,  since  the  share  of  the  labourer  himself  is  not  only  larger 
than  that  of  the  rest,  but  includes  “in  the  poorer  districts  nearly 
all  the  meat  and  bacon  ” j and  the  quantity,  and  still  more  the 
nutritive  quality,  of  the  food  “ obtained  by  the  wife,  and  also  by 
the  children  at  the  period  of  rapid  growth,”  often  fall  Short  of 
the  limit  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  Thus, 
taking  as  a standard  of  comparison  the  30,100  grains  of  carbon 
and  1,400  grains  of  nitrogen  which  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Smith 
as  the  minimum  weekly  nourishment  to  be  provided  for  the  Lan- 
cashire operatives,  out  of  the  370  families  examined,  77  obtained 
less  than  this  quantity  of  carbon,  and  132  less  than  this  quantity 
of  nitrogen;  the  lowest  quantities  being  18,348  grains  of  carbon, 
and  7 1 8 grains  of  nitrogen,  per  adult  weekly.  By  way  of  contrast, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  food  consumed  by  each  of  the  labourers 
living  in  the  house  of  a large  Yorkshire  farmer  contained  81,000 
grains  of  carbon,  and  3,900  grains  of  nitrogen. 

Turning  now  to  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  food  eaten.  Dr.  Smith 
reports  that  the  total  average  quantity  of  breadstufis  eaten  by 
each  adult  was  12^  lbs.  weekly,  the  extremes  ranging  from  5f  lbs. 
to  27  lbs.  “ Bread  ready  baked  was  purchased  as  a principal 
member  of  this  class  of  food  by  30  per  cent.”  of  the  families 
visited  — a habit,  however,  which  “is  too  generally  associated 
with  an  ill-managing  wife,  and  leads  to  the  feeding  of  the  children 
with  dry  bread,  as  an  easier  mode  than  cooking  a dinner.” 
Wheaten  flour  “was  purchased  as  a principal  member  of  this 
class  ” in  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases ; and  Dr.  Smith  difiers  from 
most  medical  authorities  in  his  conviction  that  the  universal 
preference  of  white  to  brown  flour  is  “ based  upon  principles  of 
sound  economy.”  In  many  counties,  wheat  is  allowed  as  part  of 
the  wages,  or  sold  to  the  labourer  by  the  farmer  below  its  market 
value.  Oatmeal  was  used  for  cakes  in  Westmoreland,  Cumberland, 
and  Northumberland ; elsewhere  it  has  been  discontinued  since  the 


fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Barley  is  still  given  as  part  of  the 
wages  in  the  Northern  counties,  in  which  also  maslin  — a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  — is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a somewhat  cheaper  food  than  wheaten  flour. 
Potatoes  were  eaten  in  87  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  to  the  average 
amount  of  6 lbs.  per  head  weekly.  They  form  a most  important 
element  in  the  labourer’s  dietary,  because,  as  they  are  chiefly 
produced  by  his  own  labour,  and  at  a very  small  cost,  they  enable 
him  to  save  money  which  must  otherwise  be  spent  in  bread,  and 
also  because  they  often  enable  the  poor  to  make  up  a dinner  or 
hot  supper  with  a morsel  of  meat  or  bacon ; and  “it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ‘ making  up  ’ of  a meal  is  a most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  duties  of  a housewife  in  managing  the  very  limited 
resoiu’ces  at  her  disposal.”  In  a lesser  degree,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  use  of  green  vegetables.  Sugar,  including  treacle, 
was  used  in  nearly  aU  the  cases,  in  an  average  quantity  of  ^ lb. 
per  adult  weekly,  the  extremes  being  31  oz.  and  16  oz.  By  the 
very  poor,  and  those  who  get  plenty  of  milk,  it  is  regarded  as 
a luxury,  but  where  the  supply  of  milk  is  small,  and  tea  is  largely 
substituted,  sugar  becomes  a necessary.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  belief  that  treacle  is  not  a cheap  food,  “ perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  bread,  and  then  does  not  satisfy 
the  children,  the  satisfaction  of  the  sight  being  a very  pressing 
item  in  the  arrangement  of  the  poor  man’s  dietary.”  Of  the  “ sepa- 
rated fats,”  butter  was  eaten  almost  universally,  while  lard  or 
dripping  was  used  in  about  half  the  cases.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
eagerly  purchased,  but  the  supply  of  it  was  nowhere  equal  to  the 
need.  In  one  or  other  form,  fat  was  eaten  universally,  the  average 
weekly  quantity  being  5J  oz.  for  each  adult. 

Meat  and  bacon  are  included  under  one  head  in  the  Report,  both 
because  they  are  in  practice  interchanged  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  because  their  nature  is  the  same,  and  “ they'  differ 
only  in  the  relative  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  which  they 
contain,  bacon  being  about  one  half  richer  in  carbon,  and  meat  one 
half  richer  in  nitrogen.”  The  distinction  implied  in  the  expression 
often  used  of  labourers  in  the  south-western  counties,  “ Oh,  they 
only  get  a little  bacon,  they  never  eat  meat,”  is  not,  therefore, 
founded  in  fact ; “ on  the  contrary,  bacon  is  selected  by  the  poor 
on  good  gi'ounds,”  when  they  might,  if  they  liked,  purchase  the 
less  costly  food.  Of  all  the  families  visited,  30  per  cent,  neker 
ate  butcher’s  meat,  while,  in  other  cases,  they  only  obtained  it  in 
the  shape  of  sick  sheep,  killed  on  the  farm,  and  taken  as  a part  of 
their  wages.  The  average  quantity  of  both  kinds  eaten  weekly 
amounted  to  i lb.  for  each  adult ; the  extreme  in  the  different  coun- 
ties varied  from  5^  oz.  in  Shropshire  to  35  oz.  in  Northumberland. 
In  some  cases,  the  minimum  was  less  than  i lb.  weekly. 
These  quantities  were  not,  however,  equally  distributed.  When 
there  is  but  littlej  the  whole  is  usually  cooked  for  the  Sunday’s 
meal,  and  what  is  left  from  that  is  kept  for  the  husband,  who  eats 
it  for  his  daily  dinner.  Thus,  “ if  the  mmily  be  thrifty,  the  husband 
will  have  a morsel  of  meat  or  bacon  throughout  the  week,  whilst 
his  wife  or  childi’en  may  eat  it  but  once,  and  both  himself  and  his 
household  believe  that  course  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  labour.”  Pickled  pork  is  the  form  of  meat  most 
commonly  used,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  seemingly  anomalous 
reason  that  it  is  the  least  liked.  Children  who  have  a distaste 
for  fat  are  sooner  satisfied  with  pork  than  with  leaner  meat,  and 
though  the  wife  knows  little  of  principles  of  nutriment,  “ she  has 
gained  by  hard  experience  an  acute  perception  as  to  the  food 
which  will  supply  the  greatest  number  of  meals.”  Bacon,  again, 
has  many  advantages  over  butcher’s  meat.  It  does  not  shrink 
when  boiled ; it  can  be  easily  fried  in  small  portions,  when  it  sup- 
plies dripping  for  the  children  and  meat  for  the  parents ; it  makes 
a savoury  dish  with  greens  or  potatoes;  it  can  be  kept  in 
the  house  and  eaten  at  any  time,  whereas  fresh  meat  can, 
in  country  places,  be  got  only  on  one  day  in  the  week ; and 
“it  is  usually  bought  from  the  grocer,  who  is  accustomed  to 
give  credit,  which  the  butcher  does  not.”  Where  cheap  cheese  is 
obtainable,  it  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  food,  and  eaten  only  by 
those  who  a!i'e  too  poor  to  buy  meat;  elsewhere  it  is  a luxury, 
desirable  but  not  necessary,  and  therefore  rarely  purchased.  The 
average  quantity  eaten  was  5|-oz.,  but  the  extremes  were  very 
■widely  separated,  in  Cornwall  the  amount  for  each  adult  being 
too  small  to  be  computed,  while  in  Dorset  it  was  as  much  as 
i2^oz.  weekly.  Of  liquid  foods,  three-fourths  of  the  families 
obtained  milk  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  though  only  one-fourth 
ever  drank  new  milk.  The  average  quantity  was  32  oz.,  or 
a little  more  than  pint,  weekly,  the  extremes  being  foz.  and 
1 20  oz.  The  causes  which  determined  the  supply  were  often  very 
arbitrary  in  their  operation.  In  dairy  coimties,  skimmed  milk 
and  buttermilk  are  to  be  had  easily,  but  in  cheesemaking  dis- 
tricts it  is  very  difficult  to  get  either.  Large  towns  naturally 
absorb  all  the  milk  of  the  surroimding  country,  and  “ where  fat- 
tening cattle  is  the  principal  occupation,  or  where  the  land  is 
chiefly  under  plough,”  the  farmers  can  scarcely  obtain  it  for 
their  own  use.  In  some  of  the  villages  visited,  the  whole 
supply  was  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  so  that  if  it  was  in- 
sufficient, only  his  own  labourers  would  be  able  to  get  any.  On 
many  large  farms,  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  serve  the  skimmed 
milk  to  customers,  and  it  is  all  given  to  the  calves,  pigs,  or  hounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  districts  skimmed  milk  is  regularly 
given  to  the  labourers,  “ either  at  a small  cost  or  without  charge  ”; 
but  as  in  summer  both  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  become  sour 
before  they  are  sold,  and  in  that  state  cannot  be  cooked,  their  value 
is  much  lessened  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  most  abundant. 
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The  use  of  tea  was  universal,  while  coffee  was  drunk  in  only  44 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  diilerence  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  taken  without  milk  and  sugar — cafe  noir  not 
being  a labourer’s  luxury — while  in  tea  one  or  both  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  average  amoimt  was  ^ oz.  weekly,  and  this 
“ falls  largely  to  the  share  of  the  wife  and  children,  who  take  it 
twice  and  often  thrice  a day,  though  in  a few  coses  the  husband 
was  accustomed  to  take  it  with  him  to  his  work.”  There  was 
more  uniformity  in  the  consumption  of  tea  than  in  that  of  any 
other  food,  as  it  is  not  “ nicely  graduated  in  quantity  to  the 
number  of  persons  contained  in  the  family,  but  rather  to  the 
number  of  meals  at  which  it  is  taken.”  Weak  beer,  or  cider,  is 
given  almost  everywhere  as  part  of  the  wages  during  the  summer, 
and  the  amoimt  actually  drunk  in  the  harvest  field  is  very  large, 
two  gallons  and  upwards  being  a not  uncommon  daily  allowance, 
but  only  a very  small  quantity  ever  enters  the  labourer’s  cottage. 
Certain  villages  were  found  to  have  a bad  name  for  intem- 
perance, but  even  in  these  it  was  the  fault  of  the  few  and  not  of 
the  many,  and  “ there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  habits  of  the  farm 
labourers  in  this  respect  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few 
years.”  We  must  defer  to  another  opportunity  any  notice  of  the 
practical  suggestions  which  Dr.  Smith  deduces  from  these 
investigations. 


A ROTAL  COMMISSION  FOR  GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  a bad  sign,  as  regards  “ middle-class  ” education,  that  for 
some  years  it  has  been  a subject  anxiously  studied  by  most  of 
those  who  study  public  questions  at  all,  except,  most  conspicuously, 
the  middle  classes  themselves.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  lead  on 
the  question — which,  all  things  considered,  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  perhaps  desired — but  they  do  not  even  follow.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  towns,  where  the  tradesman  has  his  position 
clearly  marked,  and,  when  the  shutters  are  up  and  the  apron  off, 
attains  an  independence  which  enables  us  to  say  that  he  acts  as  he 
thinks  and  feels.  The  tradesmen  of  a town  have,  moreover,  such 
au  easy  opportunity  of  circulating  and  collectively  supporting  any 
views  which  concern  the  interest  of  their  own  body,  that,  if 
they  refrain  from  acting  on  any  question,  it  is  because  the 
question  has  for  them  no  such  interest  as  may  induce  them  to  act. 
The  case  of  the  agiiculturist  is  very  different.  The  connexion 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  distance  at  which  tenants  or 
yeomen  live  from  one  another,  have  considerable  effect  in  allaying 
that  contagious  eagerness  for  meeting  and  discussion  which  shop- 
keepers often  manifest  in  the  “ local  parliaments,”  vestry-meetings, 
or  meetings  of  voluntary  organization,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
towns.  We  incline  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  interest  or  the  apathy 
with  which  the  two  classes  respectively  view  attempts  to  place  in 
their  way  a superior  education  for  their  children,  there  is  j ust  now 
more  hope  of  the  farmers.  At  any  rate,  the  leading  members  of 
that  class  — infiuenced  by  their  landlords,  and  perhaps  impressed 
with  the  vast  changes  wrought  within  their  own  experience  by 
scientific  agriculture — are  seeking,  in  far  more  numerous  instances 
than  before,  a superior  education  for  their  sons;  whereas  the 
tradesmen,  where  such  an  opportunity  lies  within  their  easy 
reach  as  is  generally  remote  from  the  farmer,  fail  to  show  an  ap- 
preciation of  it,  and  turn  away  very  commonly  from  the  higher 
to  the  baser  and  feebler  of  two  places  of  education  that  are  equally 
accessible. 

Yet  for  all  this,  or  rather  precisely  on  this  very  account,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  stock  of  existing  resources  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  are  being  turned  to  account ; and  this  is  one  of  the 
objects  which  might  usefully  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  which  has  been  lately  proposed.  If  it  be  found  that,  in 
town  communities,  good  schools  languish  for  want  of  support  in 
a large  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  obviously  premature  to  increase 
their  number  or  seek  to  extend  their  etficiency.  Whatever 
indirect  infiuence  can  be  used  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  their 
value  among  those  whom  it  most  concerns  should  of  course  be 
applied,  but  all  such  efforts  are  precarious  and  uncertain,  and  the 
only  sure  condition  of  success  is  to  assist  nature  and  await  the 
slow  process  of  growth.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  at  any 
rate  in  Southern  England,  a generation  must  elapse  before  the 
average  shopkeeper  will  desire  a higher  education  for  his  children 
in  general  than  will  enable  them  to  make  the  cash-book  check 
the  contents  of  the  till.  Where,  indeed,  a shopkeeper  thinks  he 
has  a clever  son,  he  will,  on  that  supposition,  invest  in  him  as  in  a 
promising  speculation,  and  do  all  he  can  to  push  him  on.  Eut  the 
exception,  as  usual,  only  proves  the  rule.  He  thinks  the  clever 
boy  may,  if  allowed  a superior  education,  raise  himself  above  the 
level  of  the  shop,  and  therefore  he  will  forego  his  services  there, 
and  consent  to  the  development  of  his  mind.  But  the  view  that 
a shop-boy,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  mental  cultivation,  is  one  which 
has  no  practical  force  for  him.  He  sees  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  such  cultivation  does  not  perceptibly  affect  the  chance 
of  his  son’s  acquiring  a competency  or  making  a fortune ; and  his 
tendency,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  to  accept  this  standard 
as  decisive  of  such  questions.  Thus  it  often  happens  that 
the  chief  difficulty  which  a zealous  master  in  a town  grammar- 
school  experiences  in  raising  the  standard  of  his  teaching  is 
to  be  found  in  the  apathy  or  the  prejudice  of  the  tradesmen. 
It  is  in  most  cases  nearly  impossible  to  make  them  recognise  the 
principle  that  studies  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  mind  itself, 
and  have  their  end  and  object  in  unfolding  and  strengthening  its 
powers.  They  are  often  idarmed  at  the  appearance  of  an  Euclid, 
as  though  the  figures  were  something  cabalistic  and  uncanny. 


For  Intin  they  have  a sort  of  grudging  acquiescence,  .so  long  as 
the  study  is  dwarfed  within  such  narrow  liinit.s  as  to  be  valueless. 
What  can  be  the  use,  as  they  put  it,  of  knowledge  whicli  tlie  learner 
is  certain  to  drop  and  forget  the  moment  that  he  is  free  from 
school  restr.'iiuts  F Their  assumption  that  it  is  necessarily  dropped 
and  forgotten  when  the  youth  has  passed  from  school  to  active  life, 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  his  business  and  duty  to  drop  it,  exactly  illus- 
trates our  position.  Nothing,  on  the  view  which  we  are  exposing, 
is  due  to  the  mind  itself,  irrespectively  of  its  being  enabled  to  find 
the  body  in  comforts  or  m opulence.  We  will  not  say  that  trades- 
men are  opposed  to  science,  scholarship, or  refinement,  although  their 
conduct,  and  often  their  language,  look  as  if  they  bore  a grudge 
against  them  ; but  they  undoubtedly  regard  them  as  beyond  thew 
sphere,  and  for  this  reason,  mainly,  that  they  are  unrelated  to  the 
calculus  of  profits.  Particular  specialties  may  come  in  for  an  excep- 
tional toleration  precisely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  related 
to  the  prosecution  of  some  special  trades.  Thus  a druggist 
might  allow,  or  even  wish,  his  son  and  probable  successor  to  study 
chemistry ; and  a builder  or  designer  might,  on  the  same  ground, 
permit  an  attention  to  geometry  or  to  drawing.  But,  again,  all 
such  exceptions  account  for  themselves  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  general  rule,  and  therefore  do  not  infringe,  but  really  confirm 
it.  Modern  languages,  as  a further  instance,  may  exercise  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  extension  of  commercial  corre- 
spondence, and  a grocer  who  aims  at  passing  on  his  son  from  the 
paternal  counter  to  perch  on  a clerk’s  stool  at  Liverpool  is  quite 
capable  of  so  far  extending  his  calculations  as  to  recognise  the 
value  of  such  increased  mercantile  usefulness.  He  can  see  that 
the  knowledge  of  French  is  power,  and  can  lay  his  plans 
accordingly. 

But  a Boyal  Commission  might  also  bring  some  interesting  facts 
to  light  as  regards  the  ancient  scholastic  foundations  of  three 
centuries  ago.  Their  history  is,  in  many  cases,  a very  curious 
one.  They  are  often  found  mere  stumps  with  roots  firmly  fixed 
in  the  soil,  but  hampered  by  such  restrictions  as  have  made  growth 
impossible,  or  chilled  and  starved  by  the  uncongenial  character  of 
that  soil  itself.  To  some  their  “ freedom  ” has  been  fatal ; that  is  to 
say,  the  “free  boys”  have  proved  such  objectionable  schoolmates 
that  other  support  has  ebbed  .away  and  left  them  in  sole  possession 
of  the  institution.  Their  curriculum  has  been,  perhaps  inevitably, 
of  the  most  limited  kind,  and  successive  masters  have  been  con- 
tent to  slink  through  the  perfunctory  performance  of  their  duties 
until  the  free-boys  themselves  deserted  the  school  and  left  the 
vineyard  of  learning  to  gather  weeds  and  thorns.  In  others,  the 
subjects  which  might  be  learned  “ free  ” of  charge  formed,  when 
unattended  by  more  modern  accompaniments,  a meagre  and  taste- 
less fare,  and  one  unsuited  to  promote  mental  growth  in  any  form 
which  has  been  natural  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
teacher  who  was  under  a statutable  obligation  to  teach  Latin,  and 
perhaps  Greek,  gratis,  has  had  in  some  cases  the  option  of  refusing 
altogether  to  instruct  in  Engli.sh  reading  and  spelling,  or  the 
power  of  making  so  high  a charge  for  such  instruction,  or  other- 
wise imposing  such  embarrassing  conditions  on  its  reception,  as 
practically  to  debar  parents  from  resorting  to  the  school.  Some 
schools  have,  we  believe,  dwindled  away  through  having  become 
involved  in  litigation.  The  resources  of  some  have  been  dishonestly 
absorbed  by  the  parochial  or  municipal  authorities  of  their  own 
neighbourhood,  not  perhaps  in  the  way  of  direct  peculation,  but 
with  the  public-spirited  view  of  lightening  local  burthens.  Some 
have  actually  been  nibbled  and  pecked  by  hungry  peculators  till 
their  usefulness  became  hopelessly  crippled.  Some  have  died  of 
the  rough  nursing  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or,  if  not  defunct, 
have  never  recovered  from  the  squeeze  of  its  protecting  giip.  Yet 
a goodly  number  have  retained  their  place  and  function,  and  tiomish, 
or  at  least  usefully  exist,  turning  out  yearly  a good  deal  of  improved 
mediocrity,  and  here  and  there  nursing  local  genius  to  future  fame. 
Some  few  have,  we  know,  expanded  into  public  schools  of  lead- 
ing celebrity,  and  a good  number  more  have,  by  lucky  accident  of 
situation,  by  the  chances  of  time  improving  the  value  of  their 
property,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  by  a provident  economy  and  wise 
regulations,  spread  out  proportionably  to,  or  even  in  proportions 
transcending,  the  increased  size  and  importance  of  the  community 
in  which  they  stand.  In  some  cases  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  been  beneficent  in  the  end,  if  not  too  exhausting  to 
the  constitution  in  the  meanwhile.  We  are  of  course  speaking  of 
that  Court  in  its  unreformed  state,  before  a single  cobweb  in  its  re- 
cesses had  been  disturbed,  in  which  state  alone  institutions  of  the 
date  now  under  consideration  could  have  encountered  it. 

As  regards  this  class  of  foimdations,  we  think  it  will  be  found 
that  their  local  freedom  is  their  bane.  There  might  perhaps  be  no 
objection  to  a series  of  ascending  schools,  with  payments  graduated 
from  nil  to  i o^.  a year,  for  inhabitants  of  a town ; but  it  should  be 
understood  that  those  who  accept  the  rate  of  nil  should  make  out 
then’  inabihty  to  pay.  A simply  free  day-school  fosters,  in  pi-o- 
portion  to  its  numbers  and  size,  a democracy  in  education — the 
sphere,  of  aU  others,  from  which  democracy  should  be  carefully 
excluded.  The  “ common  schools  ” of  the  American  States  are,  we 
will  assume,  suited  to  the  genius  and  institutions  of  that  remarkable 
country,  but  they  are  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  unsuited  to 
this.  The  only  applicable  rule  here  is  to  give  a cheap  education  in 
great  towns,  but  to  make  all  partakers  of  its  benefits  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  pay  something  towards  its  maintenance.  The  payment  of 
nil  should  entitle  only  to  admission  into  some  such  receptacle  as 
the  “ragged”  schools  now  are — not  indeed  intended  to  encourage 
rags,  but  to  show  how  education  tends  to  make  them  whole. 
The  totally  free  day-school  is  apt  to  become  part  of  the  political 
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machinery  of  a borouo-h,  especially  where  the  governing  body  is 
local.  Presentations  of  boys  are  apt  to  represent  the  votes  of  fathers. 
Individual  governors  have  their  hangers-on  and  followers,  the  sec- 
tional prejudices  of  the  place  are  freely  reflected  in  the  constituency 
of  parents,  and  any  questions  of  discipline  and  internal  regulations 
which  may  arise  become  speedily  envenomed  by  these  influences. 
From  such  educational  pot- walloping  may  Parliament  in  its  mercy 
deliver  us!  Besides  all  this,  a parent  who  has  a boy  schooled 
f/rntis  imagines  that  the  charge  of  nil  represents  precisely  the 
value  of  the  education  received ; as  it,  in  fact,  does  represent  the 
trouble  which  he  gives  himself  to  second  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  pupil.  If  be  makes  a 
payment  which  he  feels,  he  does  his  utmost  to  stimulate  the 
youngster,  and  is  disposed  to  make  some  degree  of  sacrifice  in 
case  domestic  arrangement,  or  derangement,  should  chance  to  clash 
with  school  regulations. 

A local  managing  body  has  something  to  be  said  for,  as  well  as 
against,  it.  Publicity  is,  on  the  whole,  too  rapid  and  too  ample 
now-a-days  for  flagrant  jobbing  to  be  apprehended ; and  wherever 
a local  body  consists  of  the  magnates  of  their  neighbourhood,  they 
generally  take  a pride  in  justifying  its  confidence.  The  moneyed 
interests  of  the  institution  are,  in  such  cases,  safest  in  their  hands. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  bad  bargains  in  sale  or  building- 
contracts  being  sleepily  made  by  men  who  probably  know 
the  value  of  every  rood  of  ground  about  them,  and  the 
personal  merits  of  every  contractor.  If  an  individual  con- 
tractor has  a powerful  friend  at  the  board,  there  is  a 
chance  of  his  having  also  jealous  eyes  opened  upon  him  there. 
But  we  do  not  recommend  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  should 
be,  as  at  Bristol,  the  Coi-poration  of  the  city.  Such  a body  is  too 
obviously  liable  to  be  warped  by  the  bias  of  faction,  or  at  any  rate 
to  feel  its  administration  restrained  by  its  position ; and  thus,  when- 
ever popular  prejudice  runs  high  on  any  school  question,  those 
persons  in  whose  resistance  lies  the  spes  unica  perhaps  of  scholastic 
authority  are  the  first  to  swing  with  the  current.  Neither  do  we 
think  that,  as  at  Manchester,  the  patronage  should  be  vested  in  a 
remote  Collegiate  body,  not  one  of  whom  probably  cares  personally 
a straw  for  the  property  or  interests  which  he  manages.  Better,  in 
our  view,  is  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which  prevails  at  Leeds, 
where  the  trustees  are  the  men  of  biggest  mark  whom  that  manu- 
factiu’ing  neighbourhood  can  produce,  gTouped  around  the  vicar  of 
the  main  parish  of  the  town,  but  forming  a corporate  body  simply 
ed  hoc.  But  there  should  be — ^what  Leeds,  we  believe,  has  not — some 
visitatorial  power  from  without,  to  save  a “ dead  lock  ” in  the  last 
resort. 

The  only  justifiable  form  of  free-school,  save  as  we  have  above 
delineated  it,  is  one  purely  aloof  from  local  influences,  like  Christ’s 
Hospital.  Yet  Christ’s  Hospital  was  at  one  time  limited  prac- 
tically, if  not  in  theory,  to  the  benefit  of  parents  within  the  City 
of  London.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  as  cecumenic  as  the  British 
Empire.  And  the  worst  type  of  free-school  appears  exemplified 
in  St.  Clave’s,  Southwark,  where  the  rigid  limitation  of  a mere 
parish  boundary  has  been  stiffly  maintained  from  the  period  of 
Elizabeth.  Within  that  limit  nobody  can  pay  if  he  even  wishes 
to  do  so,  while  from  without  it  nobody  can  enter  either  for  love  or 
money.  And  it  has  resources  sufficient,  we  believe,  if  duly  sub- 
sidized by  a moderate  scale  of  payment  from  the  pupils,  to  school 
the  borough  of  Southwark  entire,  which  indeed  has  sprung  up 
aroimd  it  during  its  three  centimes  of  stagnation. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  then,  we  think,  a fine  field  of  inquiry, 
and  many  crooked  things  to  set  straight,  towards  which  a Royal 
Commission  might  be  a first  step.  The  studies  to  be  encouraged, 
the  payments  to  be  required,  the  form  of  managing  body  to  be 
referred,  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  thorny  and  often 
arren  old  “ stubs  ” of  local  independence,  tenure,  and  custom, 
which  bristle  up  thickly  on  the  manor  of  the  Muses,  will  all 
amplify  the  circuit  of  research.  It  will  be  a season  for  the  airing 
of  hobbies.  We  may  expect  to  hear  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Lord  Fortescue,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Whalley  will  seek  to  have  Maynooth  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  will  endeavour  to  find  an  opening 
where  to  edge  in  the  finer  end  of  his  bill.  But  these  preliminary 
flourishes  of  trumpets  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  prolixity  of  the 
inquiry  itself.  Eight  or  nine  first-class  seminaries  alone  have 
evoked  a trilogy  of  blue-books  from  the  patient  functionaries  who 
pursued  the  inquiry  into  them.  What  shall  be  the  compass  of 
the  investigation  where  all  the  more  ancient  towns  of  England, 
with  a sprinkling  of  those  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  are  reticulated 
with  its  subjects?  Putting  the  number  of  such  schools  roughly 
at  from  seven  hundred  to  a thousand,  and  estimating  their  annual 
revenue  at  something  between  a quarter  and  half  a million,  we 
may  well  shrink  from  the  view  which  such  a Banquo’s  glass  of 
facts  and  figures  seems  likely  to  open.  Of  course  it  will  be  all 
duly  collected,  sifted,  and  compiled,  and  will  form  pleasant 
holiday  reading  for  the  three  or  four  thousand  schoolmasters  and 
assistants  whom  it  may  concern.  We  wish  them,  in  every  sense, 
well  through  it. 


THE  ALPS  IN  1864. 

Anew  number  of  the  journal  published  by  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  has  lately  appeared,  containing  a list  of  achieve- 
ments calculated  to  rouse  somewhat  mingled  feelings.  Perhaps  a 
youthful  member  is  sensible  of  a glow  of  pride  on  seeing  the 
record  of  his  victory  over  a hitherto  unconquered  peak,  whilst 
his  more  experienced  brother  yields  to  a certain  sadness  at  the 


thought  that  no  one  will  ever  have  the  same  pleasure  again. 
Another  fruit  has  been  plucked  from  the  tree,  and  those  which 
remain  are  becoming  ominously  few  and  far  between.  The  supply 
of  coal  in  England  will,  it  is  said,  last  for  two  or  three  centuries ; 
it  will  last,  at  any  rate,  till  the  present  generation  has  no  more 
need  of  coal.  But  the  supply  of  Alps  is  unfortunately  much  more 
limited.  If  the  present  zeal  of  climbing  does  not  cool — and  it 
seems  to  burn  more  fiercely  evei-y  year — a new  mountain  in 
Switzerland  will  become  as  rare  as  a dodo  or  a great  auk.  There 
are  still  bears,  it  is  said,  in  the  Engadine ; there  may  possibly  be 
a lynx  or  two  somewhere  or  other ; and  the  King  of  Italy  for- 
tunately preserves  the  remnants  of  the  noble  breed  of  bouquetins. 
Whilst  these  endure,  romance  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  quite 
■died  out  of  the  Alps ; but  it  is  a sad  refiection  that  no  King  nor 
Club  has  arisen  to  preserve  the  mountains  themselves.  Before 
long  the  guide-books  will  be  unable  to  say  of  any  peak,  or  at 
best  will  only  be  able  to  say  of  one,  that  “ this  noble  summit  has 
never  yet  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.”  The  glorious  excep- 
tion is  the  Matterhorn.  When  some  Newton  amongst  climbers 
has  solved  that  last  and  all  but  insoluble  problem,  the  Alpine 
Club  will  probably  adjourn  permanently  to  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Elias  or  of  Kinchinjunga.  Fortunately,  the  only  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  catastrophe  -will  ever  occur  is  the  dogma,  professed 
by  the  more  zealous  followers  of  the  climbing  creed,  that  it  would 
be  profane  to  charge  Providence  with  having  made  a mountain 
without  having  also  made  a way  up  it. 

We  would  not  dwell  upon  a topic  which  must  seem  so  sad  to 
some  of  our  readers,  unless  to  suggest  to  them  the  necessity  of 
facing  in  time  the  inexorably  approaching  problem — what  is  to  be ' 
done  next  ? Hitherto  they  have  been  trifling  with  and  evading 
the  subject.  After  the  great  mountains  of  the  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Jungfrau  order  had  fallen,  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  highest  ascents  had  been  demonstrated,  there  still  seemed  to 
be  an  inexhaustible  field.  It  had  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
raise  mankind  from  the  “ pfahlbauten  ” stage  of  civilization,  in 
which  he  confined  himself  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  to  the  stage 
at  which  he  could  conceive  and  execute  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  took  some  sixty  or  seventy  more,  during  which  only  two  or 
three  prominent  peaks  were  scaled,  to  generate  the  Alpine  Club. 
Its  members  might  flatter  themselves  that  they  had  many  years 
of  happy  and  useful  labour  before  them.  But  the  result  has  out- 
stripped calculation.  The  mountains  have  gone  down  like  nine- 
pins. The  Alps  have  been  “ played  out.”  Nothing  is  left  but  a 
few  pickings  in  neglected  places.  The  Club  have  retired  into 
remoter  regions,  like  the  bufialoes  of  the  West  before  civilization, 
or  like  their  emblem — the  chamois — before  universal  poaching. 
They  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  fabulous  sloth,  who  eats 
all  the  green  leaves  off  a tree  as  he  ascends,  and  at  last  finds 
himself  on  the  topmost  bough  with  all  his  remaining  provisions 
before  him.  The  record  of  this  year  shows  to  what  straits  they 
have  been  driven,  and  shows  yet  more  forcibly  the  straits  that  lie 
before  them.  If  we  take  the  old-established  districts  of  the  Alps, 
those  which  have  fallen  into  that  last  stage  at  which  they  are  flooded 
by  German  tourists,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  the  melancholy 
truth.  The  Oberland,  a district  inferior  to  none  in  beauty  and  in 
the  extent  of  ice  and  snow,  is  ruined  for  the  mountaineer.  Taking 
the  district  between  the  Grimsel  and  the  Ghemmi,  every  point 
worth  calling  a mountain  has  been  ascended.  Every  depression 
between  any  two  mountains  has  been  crossed.  Henceforward, 
neither  peak,  pass,  nor  glacier  remains  to  tempt  a first  explorer. 
Mr.  Moore,  according  to  the  Alpine  Journal,  has  given  the  finishing 
blow  to  this  exhausted  region  by  crossing  the  last  remaining  pass 
— ^that  of  the  Wetterliicke. 

At  Zermatt,  the  centre  of  more  converging  routes  than  any 
other  in  the  Alps,  there  still  remained  one  or  two  untrodden 
paths.  The  wild  range  from  the  Matterhorn  to  the  Weisshorn 
was  long  conceived  to  be  inaccessible.  Professor  Tyndall,  however, 
at  lastfound  out  the  weak  side  of  the  Weisshorn.  Other  points  have 
yielded  reluctantly  and  slowly.  This  year  two  new  passes  were 
found  across  it,  completing,  we  believe,  the  list  of  all  the  con- 
ceivable passes  round  Zermatt.  The  traveller  may  now  cross  the 
bounding  walls  of  the  valley  between  any  two  of  their  crowning 
peaks.  Of  the  three  untrodden  summits  which  still  looked  down 
upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one — the  Rothhorn — has 
fallen  a victim  to  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Grove.  At  Chamouni,  for 
some  reason,  less  had  hitherto  been  done  than  in  any  other  frequented 
district.  Whether  the  guides  of  that  valley  are  less  adventurous 
than  others,  or  its  “ needles  ” (as  magnificent  mountains  are  pro- 
fanely called)  less  accessible  than  “horns,”  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  Mont  Blanc  too  far  eclipses  the  charms  of  its  attendant 
summits,  few  travellers  had  attempted  them.  This  year,  the 
Mont  Dolent,  the  beautiful  Aiguille  d’Argentiere,  and  other  peaks 
and  passes  have  been  humbled  by  Messrs.  Reilly  and  Whymper. 
The  valley  still  possesses  one  great  attraction  in  the  Aiguille 
Verte,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ridiculous  name  of  “Green  Needle,” 
has  shown  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  emulation  by  loftier  peaks  in 
resisting  the  assaults  of  adventurers. 

Inferior  districts  have  much  the  same  tale  to  tell.  In  Dauphind, 
the  Ecrins — a peak  imknown  a few  years  ago,  but  already  holding 
a very  creditable  position — was  ascended  by  Messrs.  Moore, 
Whymper,  and  Walker,  who  conquered  various  neighbouring 
points.  The  Bernina  district  may  almost  be  said  to  be  rotten 
before  it  is  ripe.  It  is  still  scarcely  well-known,  yet  all  its  best 
peaks  have  been  climbed.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
lamentable  rate  of  devastation  in  this  district  from  the  statement 
that  Messrs.  Buxton  and  Tuckett  ascended  a new  mountain  and 
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crossed  three  new  passes  in  one  day.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
circumstance  inexplicable  on  any  glacier  theory  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  that  an  alpenstock  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on 
the  summit  of  the  hitherto  unascended  peak.  Of  other  romons  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak.  If  Charleston,  Eichmond,  and  Mobile 
should  be  taken,  the  question  who  held  Key  West  or  Kock  City 
would  be  of  little  importance. 

What  the  caterpillar  has  left  is  consumed  by  the  cankerworm. 
In  other  words,  the  regions  which  have  been  opened  up  by  the 
English  Club  are  finally  “ exploited  ” by  the  Swiss.  They  settle 
down  systematically,  make  careful  maps,  elaborate  drawings,  build 
huts,  and,  as  it  were,  introduce  an  organized  system  of  government 
over  the  conquered  country.  Before  long,  it  will  be  possible  to  pre- 
pare statistical  tables  giving  the  geogi-aphical  distribution,  not  only 
of  every  plant,  but  of  every  particular  chamois  in  the  Alps. 
These  things  being  so,  we  ask  again,  what  is  to  be  done  ? Those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  charms  of  mountaineering  may  thoughtlessly 
nnswer.  Go  up  the  old  mountains  for  a second  or  even  a third  time. 
It  is  true  that  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  will  always  continue  to 
confer  exquisite  pleasure  upon  a sensitive  mind.  But  those  who 
have  known  tke  keen  satisfaction  of  making  a first  ascent  will  con- 
sider all  others  insipid.  It  is  not  that  you  have  really  a tangible 
sense  of  being  the  first  comer ; there  is  nothing  to  tell  you  that  no 
one  has  preceded  you ; a mountain-top  hitherto  unclimbed  and  a 
mountain-top  climbed  already  are  remarkably  alike — especially  a 
mountain-top  climbed  already ; but  the  uncertainty  attending  an 
attack  upon  a new  peak  gives  that  flavour  of  excitement  which  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  any  amusement.  You  can  go  up  Mont 
Blanc  as  certainly  as  you  can  walk  down  Kegent  Street,  if  your  legs 
are  good  enough,  and  the  weather  fine.  But  in  attempting  a 
new  peak  there  is  necessarily  a chance  that  some  barrier  of  ice 
or  snow  may  suddenly  prove  insurmountable.  If  you  fail,  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  excuse  can  always  be  invented;  if  you 
succeed,  you  establish  a kind  of  property  in  your  mountain,  and  a 
right  to  declare  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  some  part  of  the 
ascent  is  the  worst  of  its  kind  in  the  Alps.  When,  therefore,  this 
most  ecstatic  form  of  delight  is  for  ever  impossible  to  the  moun- 
taineer, it  may  be  feared  that  the  interest  of  the  pursuit  will  be 
terribly  diminished.  Scientific  inquirers  may  continue  to  peep 
and  botanize  upon  the  everlasting  hills,  but  the  climber  pure  and 
simple,  the  enthusiast  who  climbs  for  the  'sake  of  climbing,  will 
have,  as  it  were,  the  mere  pudding  left  to  him  without  the  plums. 

If  we  may  venture  upon  a humble  suggestion,  foimded  upon  our 
observations  of  Alpine  nature,  we  should  say  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  possible  of  restoring  some  of  their  pristine  interest  to  the 
mountains — of  giving  to  the  very  salt  of  the  existence  of  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club  some  of  the  flavour  that  it  will  soon  have  lost. 
They  may  make  their  excursions  more  difficult,  or  they  may  make 
them  more  dangerous.  The  combined  charms  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty may  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  loss  of  novelty.  Nor, 
fortunately,  will  there  be  any  trouble  in  securing  both  of  these 
objects.  If  the  Alps  had  been  as  near  London  as  the  Cumberland 
hills,  we  believe  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  pointing  out  the 
means.  If  undergraduates  could  reach  them  in  a day,  they  would 
long  ago  have  discovered,  and  practically  illustrated,  every  variety  of 
method  hy  which  necks  may  be  broken  and  muscles  overstrained. 
As  it  is,  a certain  halo  of  danger  has  surrounded  the  Alps.  A 
mysterious  intimation  of  unknown  risks,  not  yet  dispelled  by  over 
familiarity,  lies  about  such  names  as  crevasses,  avalanches,  and 
aretes.  The  natives  are  generally  prudent,  and  take  care 
to  moderate  the  zeal  of  adventurous  tourists  by  precautions  some- 
times overstrained.  Guides  stiU  occasionally  venture  even  upon  the 
stupendous  fiction  of  imposing  silence  upon  credulous  travellers, 
lest  the  sound  of  their  voices  should  bring  down  an  avalanche.  But, 
as  the  awe  thus  generated  disappears,  and  the  mountain-terrors 
take  their  place  among  the  class  of  humbugs,  the  British  tourist 
begins  to  take  unwarrantable  liberties  with  dangers  which  are 
not  wholly  imaginary.  He  generally  testifies  his  disrespect  in  a 
characteristic  way.  He  begins  to  do  mountains  against  time  — the 
simplest  way  of  making  an  easy  thing  difficult.  Gentlemen  have 
this  summer  heen  ascending  Mont  Blanc  in  one  day  instead  of  two. 
They  justify  themselves  by  alleging  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  a 
night  amongst  thickly-packed  guides  and  porters  in  the  hard 
rectangular  wooden  box  called  the  Grands  Mulets.  They  have  also 
possibly  initiated  a fashion  of  literally  racing  over  the  grandest 
scenery  in  Europe.  A.  has  done  Mont  Blanc  in  sixteen  hours,  the 
shortest  time  on  record.  B.  boasts  next  year  that  he  has  beaten 
him  by  fifteen  minutes.  The  obvious  criticism  that  he  might 
have  enjoyed  the  views  more  if  he  hadn’t  gone  quite  so  fast  seems 
to  us  unsound.  It  is  a matter  of  taste.  If  a man  rejoices  in  the 
strength  of  his  legs,  and  has  put  them  through  severe  tests,  it  gene- 
rally makes  him  good-tempered  and  happy.  We  would  be  the  last 
to  find  fault  with  him.  We  prefer  perhaps  to  make  a solid  meal 
off  the  scenery ; he  likes  merely  to  take  it  by  way  of  sauce  to  the 
enjoyment  of  hard  exercise.  He  has  had  an  exhilarating  contest, 
and,  at  any  rate,  will  hurt  nohody  but  himself. 

This  method  of  improving  the  Alps  is,  however,  of  necessity 
open  to  very  few.  The  pleasure  of  racing  entirely  depends  upon 
your  having  a tolerable  chance  of  winning  a pretty  good  place.  A 
man  under  the  Banting  system  generally  sees  very  clearly  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  walking  too  fast.  But  it  is  within  anybody’s  power  to 
make  the  Alps  dangerous,  and  that  to  any  extent  which  may  be 
deemed  desirable.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  go  alone,  and  without 
guide,s,  because  no  one  can  deny  your  right  to  risk  your  own  life. 
Perhaps  this  is  carrying  matters  a trifle  too  far.  Such  an  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  was  made  this  summer.  The  experienced  mountaineer 


who  made  it  know  that  the  snow  would  be  hard  in  tlie  morning, 
and  that  in  the  afternoon  ho  would  join  a preceding  party  on  the 
descent.  The  very  probable  consequence  ot  following  his  example 
without  precaution  was  seen  in  the  melancholy  accident  which 
happened  to  a porter  not  long  afterwards.  The  porter,  being  un- 
roped, but  close  to  the  traclt,  disappeared  instantaneously  in  a 
crevasse  so  deep  that  his  body  could  not  be  recovered.  No  one 
can  have  walked  much  on  the  high  snows  without  seeing  instances 
in  which  such  accidents  have  been  only  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
rope.  To  encounter  such  dangers  uselessly  seems  to  be  childish. 
To  walk  over  a series  of  beautifully  prepared  pitfalls,  any  one  of 
which  may  in  a moment  become  your  grave,  is  silly;  it  has 
scarcely  the  merit  of  being  exciting,  because  the  risk  is  very  rarely 
fatal,  and  is  so  concealed  as  to  speak  rather  to  the  reason  than  to 
the  imagination.  The  same  pleasure— that  of  simple  danger — 
may  be  gained  by  smoking  a cigar  on  a powder-baivel  or  travelling 
on  an  American  railway,  and,  as  it  is  so  easily  to  be  enjoyed  else- 
where, no  one  should  wantonly  bring  discredit  upon  the  Alps. 
The  danger  of  which  we  are  in  search  should  by  all  means  be 
rather  imaginary  than  real ; it  should  harmonize  delicately 
with  the  situation,  and,  without  coarsely  offending  the  nerves, 
be  only  just  perceived,  like  the  faint  suspicion  of  garlic 
communicated  by  the  highest  culinary  art.  This  pleasure 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  upon  those  celebrated  paths  “ where 
a single  false  step  would  launch  the  unwary  traveller 
into  eternity.”  Steep  aretes  and  precipitous  walls  of  rock  are 
perfectly  safe  when  there  is  firm  holding  for  hand  or  foot, 
appalling  as  they  may  look.  We  must  next  observe  that  the 
pleasure  is  greatly  diminished  when  a known  track  leads  through 
these  apparent  dangers.  Conversely,  it  is  raised  to  the  highest 
point  when  you  have  lost  your  way  amongst  them.  You  are 
perfectly  certain  to  find  it  again  ultimately ; for  the  time,  you 
have  an  exhilarating  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  own  exertion^ 
to  your  own  safety ; and,  when  finally  extricated,  you  glow  with 
well-earned  self-complacency.  Hence  it  follows  that,  to  enjoy  this 
cream  of  mountaineering  in  its  perfection,  you  should  go  with 
companions,  but  without  guides ; with  guides  you  will  never  be 
lucky  enough  to  lose  your  way,  or,  if  you  do,  you  will  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  finding  it  for  yourself.  It  is  rather  too  much  the 
fashion  to  trust  exclusively  to  guides.  Not  that  the  best  class  of 
guides  are  not  men  whom  it  is  a pleasme  to  trust.  But  it  is 
rather  destructive  of  good  mountaineering.  When  a man  is  never 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  never  properly  learns  the 
craft.  When  he  is  blindly  following  the  steps  of  an  experienced 
chamois-hunter,  whose  opinion  he  would  no  more  venture  to 
call  in  question  than  a curate  would  venture  to  contradict 
his  bishop’s  view  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  is  apt  to 
sink  into  a torpid  state  of  mind.  In  all  sports  a professional 
has  obvious  advantages  over  the  amateur,  but  the  amateur 
ought  to  be  capable  at  least  of  acting  independently.  The 
only  adequate  substitute  for  the  pleasure  of  attacking  a new 
mountain  is  the  pleasure  of  attacking  an  old  one  without  knowing 
the  way.  A mountain  never  can  lose  its  freshness  to  a man 
who  makes  an  independent  start.  It  is,  for  him,  to  some  extent  a 
new  exploit,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  pleasure  of  learning  the  art  of 
mountaineering  thoroughly — an  art  which  is  too  little  studied  by 
the  climbing  race.  The  only  limitation  to  this  theory  is  the 
obvious  one  of  not  carrying  it  to  excess.  It  requires  more 
caution,  and  so  long  as  more  caution  is  retained  it  will  not  be  more 
really  dangerous,  though  always  more  apparently  dangerous,  than 
the  common  fashion.  One  great  merit  of  guides  which  no 
amateur  can  rival  is  their  almost  instinctive  appreciation — the 
result  of  long  experience — of  the  exact  condition  of  ice  and  snow. 
The  worst  accidents  that  have  liappened  in  the  Alps  have  resulted 
either  from  sheer  carelessness  about  ropes  or  from  venturing  upon 
ice-slopes  in  an  unfit  state.  In  the  last  account  of  an  abortive 
accident  in  the  Times,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
danger,  and  the  only  unintelligible  part  of  the  account  was  the 
reason  why  the  party  ever  stopped  short  of  the  precipice.  On 
such  places,  amateurs  must  compensate  their  want  of  experience 
by  extra  care,  and  by  the  simple  rule  of  making  every  step  safe 
before  taking  another.  If  they  do  so,  we  see  no  reason  why  an 
indefinite  amount  of  pleasure  should  not  be  extracted  from  the 
Alps  even  when  the  name  of  a new  mountain  has  ceased  to  have 
any  significance. 


A VERY  SHAM  EIGHT. 

IF  there  had  been  any  serious  intention  of  bringing  off  the  fight 
between  Mace  and  Coburn,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
choose  a better  time  than  the  depth  of  the  dull  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  newspapers,  except  when  the  American  mails  arrive,  are 
almost  a blank.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a numerous  body  of 
reporters  were  tempted  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel  to  see  a bubble 
burst ; for  one  could  not  feel  quite  sure  beforehand  that  the  fight 
would  not  come  off,  and,  even  if  it  did  not,  a good  deal  might  he 
written  which  the  public  would  be  pretty  sure  to  read  about  the 
disappointment.  We  must  say,  however,  that  to  reasonable  con- 
sideration the  prospect  of  any  but  a wordy  battle  taking  place  in 
Ireland  must  have  appeared  very  small ; for  it  could  not  but  be 
expected  that  the  police  would  interfere,  and,  if  they  interfered  at 
all,  they  certainly  would  not  adopt  half  measures.  It  seems  that 
the  choice  of  Ireland  as  the  battle-ground  was  made  by  Cobum, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  choice  rather  in- 
dicates that  the  Irish- American  does  not  properly  belong  to 
that  class  who  love  to  describe  themselves,  in  the  columns 
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of  the  sporting  papers,  as  “meaning  business.”  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a proposal  of  fighting 
on  Coburn’s  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  declined  by  Mace,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  altogether  unreasonable  if  Coburn’s  friends 
had  apprehended  that  he  might  not  get  fair  play  in  England,  al- 
though it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  apprehensions  would 
have  been  justified. 

The  story  of  how  this  match  was  made,  and  how  it  did  not  come 
oftj  has  been  told  by  the  sporting  papers  in  their  very  best  style. 
We  propose  to  compile,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
habitual  readers  of  those  papers,  a brief  narrative  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  ultimate  failure  of  the  match.  It  appears  that,  by 
articles  of  agreement  dated  June  lo,  1864,  Mace  agreed  to  fight 
with  Coburn  “ a fair  stand-up  fight  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Ring  of  the  Pugilistic  Benevolent  Association.”  The  connexion 
between  pugilism  and  benevolence,  however  obvious  to  the  pro- 
perly instructed  mind,  may  possibly  need  some  elucidation  for  the 
general  reader,  and  therefore  we  will  give  what  is,  we  believe,  the 
correct  explanation — namely,  that  the  above-named  Association, 
which  is  similar  in  its  obj ects  to  those  which  are  maintained  by  other 
trades  and  professions,  depends  for  support  partly  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  inner-ring  tickets  at  prize-fights ; and  hence 
the  managers  of  the  Association  have  been  invested  with  authority 
to  appoint  ring-keepers,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  ring  and 
the  proceedings  which  take  place  within  and  around  it.  This  ar- 
rangement is  not  bad  in  theory,  but  a practical  difficulty  sometimes 
arises  when  a ring-keeper  who  has  received  a considerable  sum 
for  tickets  prefers  to  keep  that  sum  in  his  pocket,  instead  of  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  P,  B.  A.  The  only  remedy  of 
the  managers  of  the  Association  in  such  a case  is  by  a process 
similar  to  that  of  excommunication  by  a Church  of,  a disobedient 
member ; and,  unfortunately,  the  similarity  may  be  traced,  not  only 
in  the  process,  but  in  the  equanimity  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be 
received.  In  the  present  case,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that,  even 
if  the  ring-keepers  were  ready  to  do  their  duty,  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  the  fight  was  appointed  to  take  place  woidd 
scarcely  be  foimd'  amenable  to  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
P.  B.  A.  We  know  very  well  that  Irishmen  have  conscientious 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  fist,  but  if  one  of  these  ring-keepers 
had  produced,  as  they  sometimes  do,  a staff  to  enforce  order,  we 
certainly  should  expect  that  some  of  the  company  would  respond 
to  such  a congenial  demonstration.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
impossible  that  a genuine  attempt  to  bring  off  this  fight  in  Ireland 
would  end  in  a general  row  and  scrimmage ; and  if  it  was  likely 
that  the  police  would  be  called  in  finally,  it  would  be  just  as  well 
for  them  to  interfere  in  the  first  place.  However,  to  return  to 
Mace  and  Cobum,  it  was  provided  by  the  articles  between  them 
that  the  fight  should  come  off  on  Tuesday,  October  4,  above  20 
and  under  100  miles  from  Dublin,  and  that  the  referee  should 
be  , chosen  the  day  before  fighting.  The  men  went  into  train- 
ing in  due  coui-se,  and  both  were  reported  to  be  doing  well 
and  to  be  full  of  confidence.  Mace  obliged  the  sporting  world  at 
Doncaster  by  walking  over  from  his  training  quarters  at  Sheffield 
to  the  races  5 and  certainly  both  his  appearance  and  the  report 
which  his  trainer  gave  of  his  pedestrian  and  other  performances 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire  his  backers  with  the  confidence  which 
he  professed  himself.  When  he  said,  after  receiving  the  final  polish 
from  his  trainer,  “ I want  to  have  a fight  with  Coburn  because  I 
am  so  well,”  it  is  likely  that  he  was  speaking  almost  the  only 
word  of  truth  that  has  been  uttered  in  connexion  with  these  pro- 
ceedings. Opportunity  was  found  at  Doncaster  for  disposing  of 
some  of  Mace’s  “ colours,”  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
payment  for  them  before,  instead  of,  as  js  usual,  after,  the  victory 
which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate.  In  case  it  should  be 
suggested  that  Mace  has  thus  obtained  money  without  .giving  full 
value  for  it,  we  think  it  right  to  subjoin  a full  description  of  these 
colours,”  and  we  would  ask  any  reasonable  person  whether  a 
guinea  was  not  a moderate  price  for  such  a splendid  specimen  of 
the  weaver’s  art,  looking  merely  at  the  fabric  and  pattern,  and 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  fight  for  which  it  was  pre- 

Sared  has  not,  and  perhaps  never  will,  come  off.  The  badge  of 
lace’s  party  was — 

A costly  white  twilled  silk  handkerchief  with  a narrow  blue  border,  the 
centre  consisting  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  white  on  a blue  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath  of  oak  leaves,  and  each  corner  embellished  with  the  united 
emblems,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle.  Above  the  centre  in  blue  letters 
appeared  the  words  “ International  Contest  for  the  Championship  of  the 
World,  October  4,  1864,”  and  below  the  centre-piece  was  Mace’s  monogram. 

We  appeal  to  any  man  of  taste  whether  such  a handkerchief  as 
that  was  not  honestly  worth  il.  is.  ,•  and  indeed  we  veutm-e  to  assert 
that,  if  the  bargain  were  open  to  objection,  it  would  be  that  the 
buyer  got  too  much  for  his  money,  since  the  designer  had  been 
almost  too  prodigal  of  decoration,  and  had  perhaps  made  rather 
an  inconsiderate  use  of  emblems.  The  St.  George  and  Dragon  is 
naturally  appropriate  to  Mace  as  Champion  of  England,  polishing 
oft,  by  the  help  of  Heaven  and  by  his  own  might,  the  Champion 
of  America.  But  then  is  Coburn  the  Champion  of  America  ? He 
was  undoubtedly  bom  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  there  is  an  cl  priori 
mobability  that  he  would  be  chosen  to  fight  the  battle  of  New 
Y ork-.  But  sometinies  we  are  told  that  Coburn  came  over  “ on  his 
own  hook,’’  and  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  view  the  contest  as  in 
any  sense  international.  The  designer  of  the  handkerchief  could 
^arcely  intend  to  allow  any  pretensions  of  Coburn  to  represent 
Ireland,  because  he  has  appropriated  to  Mace  the  usual  symbols  of  the 
three  nations  over  which  Queen  Victoria  rules.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Coburn’s  “ colours,”  we  should 


find  that  he  has  been  putting  in  a competing  claim  to 
be  considered  Champion  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  It  manifestly  adds  to  the  dignity  of  a prize-fight  to  call 
it  “ international  ” ; and  if  you  inquired  what  that  word  meant, 
you  might  perhaps  be  answered,  “ You  pay  your  money,  and  you 
take  your  choice.”  The  American  championship  of  Coburn  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  implied  in  the  demonstration  which  was 
got  up  at  his  departure  from  New  York,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  his  representative  in  England  has  been  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
of  the  Hew  York  Clipper,  who  has  been  oddly  confounded  by 
some  of  the  newspapers  with  a more  widely  celebrated  personage 
of  the  same  name. 

The  train  which  left  Euston  Square  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  1st  instant,  was  ominously  unfurnished  with  fighting 
“ mugs.”  We  learn  that  such  members  of  the  P.R.  as  undertook 
the  trip  suffered  as  much  as  weaker  and  less  famous  men  in  cross- 
ing the  Irish  Channel.  Even  Mace  himself,  in  the  full  perfection 
of  his  training,  enjoyed  no  exemption  from  the  ordinary  sufferings 
of  humanity.  Sunday  and  Monday  brought  a considerable  acces- 
sion of  leading  pugilists,  and  also  a detachment  of  those  hangers- 
on  of  the  Ring,  with  regard  to  whom  it  must  have  seemed 
mysterious  how  they  got  to  Ireland,  and  still  more  mysterious 
how  they  would  get  back.  If  they  never  got  back  at  all,  th© 
balance  of  profit  and  loss  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
transaction  would  not  perhaps  be  against  England.  These 
worthies,  it  may  be  supposed,  went  over  in  hopes  of  a 
job  of  ring-keeping,  and  having  with  extreme  difficulty 
scraped  together  enough  money  for  their  passage  over,  they  must 
have  been  reduced  to  provide  for  their  passage  back  by  expedients 
into  which  it  would  be  unkind  to  inquire  too  particularly.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  warning  given  by  the  editor  of  Bell’s  Life, 
‘Ghat  he  has  his  eye  upon  them,”  will  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
we  must  own  that,  in  reference  to  the  security  of  purses  and 
watches,  we  should  prefer  the  eye  of  a policeman.  It  very  soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  no  probability  of  bringing  the  fight 
off,  even  if  there  had  been  any  desire  to  do  so,  which  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  will  be  intei-esting  to  see  how  Mr.  Edwin  James 
treats  these  L-ish  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  the  Hew  York 
Clipper ; and  as  American  j ournalists  have  had  great  experience  in 
the  manipulation  of  similar  materials,  we  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  Coburn  tl'ansformed  into  a hero.  But  if  he  goes 
back  leaving  matters  as  they  now  stand,  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
New  York  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  have  been  taken  in  j 
for  they  certainly  got  up  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  at  his  de- 
parture, under  the  belief  that  he  was  going  across  the  ocean  to 
fight  Mace.  His  conduct  bears  rather  a strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  appointed  time  and  place  for  a hostile 
meeting,  and  earnestly  entreated  all  his  friends  on  no  account  to 
give  warning  to  the  police.  Coburn  sent  Mr.  Edwin  James  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  choice  of  a referee  the  day  before  that 
named  for  the  fight,  and  he  instructed  him  to  name  one  Mr. 
Bowley,  a hotel- keeper  of  Limerick,  of  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard 
before,  and  to  agree  to  no  one  else.  The  representative  of  Mac© 
on  the  other  hand,  proposed  one  well-known  and  unexceptionable 
person,  and  even  offered  to  agree  in  choosing  Mr.  Edwin  James 
himself.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mace  and  his  friends  from  the 
proceedings  of  their  opponents  was  the  very  natural  one  that  it 
was  useless  to  remain  any  longer  in  Ireland,  and  accordingly  they 
returned  to  England  that  night.  Cobum  proceeded  next  day  to 
the  appointed  place,  which  was  ninety- five  miles  from  Dublin,  and, 
presenting  himself  at  the  appointed  time,  threw  his  cap  into  a 
hastily-formed  ring,  and  claimed  the  stakes.  The  police  were 
at  hand  in  considerable  force,  but  did  not  interfere,  probably 
because  they  knew  that  Coburn,  however  valiantly  disposed,  could 
not  fight  unless  he  had  somebody  to  fight  with  him.  But,  at  earlier 
stages  of  the  proceedings,  the  police  displayed  great  activity,  and 
laid  hands  on  several  robust  persons  on  suspicion  that  they  were 
the  intended  combatants.  But  the  people  and  the  police  of  this 
happy  land  showed  utter  ignorance  of  what  a trained  pugilist 
ought  to  look  like,  and  the  general  impression  appeared  to  be  that 
any  big  man  seen  in  the  street  was  likely  to  be  Mace  or  Coburn, 
and  the  more  likely  in  proportion  to  his  bigness.  Almost  the  only 
good  that  has  resulted  from  this  visit  of  English  pugilists  to  Ireland 
has  been  to  demonstrate,  what  certainly  needed  demonstrating — 
namely,  the  peaceable,  law-abiding  character  of  the  Irish  people.  If 
we  were  to  attempt  to  take  an  elevated  view  of  the  proceeding, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  a mission  for  propagating  the  doctrine 
of  the  superiority  of  the  fist  over  the  stick,  and  we  should  have  tO' 
own  that,  like  some  other  missions,  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 
There  may  have  been  some  slight  stimulus  given  to  the  business 
of  sporting  public-houses  by  the  announcement  that  their  pro- 
rietors  had  returned  from  Ireland  brimful  of  whiskey  and  of  anec- 
ote.  But,on  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  the  journey  must  have- 
been  considerable — not  to  mention  such  disagreeable  incidents  as- 
“breaking  down  bodily  at  the  first  mouthful  of  boiled 
mutton  and  caper  sauce,”  and  being  reduced  to  a state  of 
pitiable  incapacity  for  drinking,  smoking,  and  almost  for  swearing, 
during  the  passage  of  the  Channel.  It  wordd  be  supeifrluous  to 
expend  compassion  on  the  deluded  backers  who  have  found  money 
for  the  combatants.  It  is  stated  that  800/.  has  been  advanced  to 
Mace  to  make  good  his  battle-money  and  for  expenses,  and,  as 
Coburn  had  to  cross  the  ocean,  even  a lai'ger  siun  must  have  been 
found  for  him.  If  those  who  advanced  this  money  ai’e  satisfied 
with  what  they  have  got  or  are  likely  to  get  for  it,  nobody  else 
has  any  reason  to  complain ; but,  with  om’  limited  knowledge  of 
American  institutions,  we  cannot  understand  what  Coburn’s  motive 
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could  have  been  for  playing  a part  in  such  a farce.  The  net  result 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  this  so-called  interna- 
tional contest  appears  to  he  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  has 
been  spent,  and  a great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken,  to  make  the 
prize-ring  contemptible.  The  enemies  of  pugilism  can  desire 
nothing  more  than  that  pugilists  should  pursue  their  present 
course. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.* 

Reprints  of  books  which,  like  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
have  become  classical  are  always  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. The  fashion  of  them  may  have  passed  away,  yet  they  are 
links  in  the  chain  of  literary  history ; and  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  such  works  ai’e  carefully  planned  and  written,  their 
particular  merits  as  weU  as  their  general  usefulness  justify  their 
occasional  republication. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson’s 
prose  writings.  We  doubt  whether  the  Ranihler  or  the  Idler 
would  now  insti'uct  or  amuse  any  modem  reader  even  in  the 
solitude  of  an  inn-parlour  on  the  rainiest  of  days.  Sir  Roger  de 
Covcrley  and  the  widow.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  and  Gipsy  Moll, 
Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb,  are  always  pleasant  com- 
panions, whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  overcast.  But  Will  Marvel, 
Mrs.  Busy  and  Minim,  Squire  Bluster  and  Betty  Brown,  are  “ very 
tolerable 'and  not  to  be  endured.”  Whether  grave  or  gay,  Johnson’s 
imaginary  portraits  are  too  uniform  and  ponderous  in  their 
structure  and  discourse  for  the  patience  of  mortals  as  they  now 
are.  It  is  not  so  with  his  Lives.  Upon  them  he  expended,  with- 
out effort,  sterling  sense  and  shrewd,  if  not  brilliant,  wit.  To  the 
composition  of  them  he  came  armed  with  ample  supplies  of 
literary  history,  some  of  them  drawn  from  printed  sources,  but 
more  from  the  traditions  of  Grub-street  or  the  anecdotes  of  clubs 
and  cofl'ee-houses.  As  regards  their  style,  the  Lives  manifest,  in 
comparison  with  Johnson’s  earlier  writings,  a decided  improve- 
ment. When  he  was  writing  under  pressure,  such  as  payment  for 
the  day’s  dinner  or  the  week’s  lodging,  he  wrote  stifBy  and  often 
pompously.  “ The  thread  of  his  verbosity  was  sometimes  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.”  His  weighty  sense  was  encum- 
bered by  antithesis  or  dilutedf  by  repetition.  From  such  defects 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  are  comparatively  free.  They  are  most 
conspicuous  in  his  Life  of  Savage,  for  that  was  written  at  a time 
when  Johnson  was  anxious  for  the  mon-ow;  they  are  scarcely 
visible  in  his  account  of  Dryden,  Addison,  or  Pope,  for  these  were 
composed  after  his  well-earned  and  well-bestowed  pension  had 
relieved  him  from  the  terrors  of  himger  or  debt.  Of  all  his  writings 
his  biographies  most  nearly  resemble  his  conversation,  and  his 
conversation  surpassed  his  writings  as  much  as  these  surpass  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  contemporary  Kenricks,  Campbells,  and  Hendersons, 
or  the  average  contributions  to  Cave’s  M agazine  or  Grifhth’s  Review. 
The  talents  and  advantages  of  Johnson,  as  the  biographer  of  English 
poets,  were  available  for  the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
next  century.  With  our  earlier  literature  he  was  but  slenderly 
acquainted,  and  he  was  perhaps  incapable,  from  the  texture  and 
training  of  his  understanding,  of  appraising,  even  had  he  been  weU 
versed  in  it.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  points  out  the  grave  defect  of  Johnson’s  Lives  in  com- 
mencing a history  of  EngUsh  poets  with  Cowley  instead  of 
Chaucer.  But,  had  they  opened  with  the  father  of  English  song, 
we  doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  as  good  as  they  now  are. 
However  the  Canterbury  Tales  might  have  fared  in  his  hands — and, 
remembering  some  of  his  censures  on  Shakspeare,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Chaucer  would  have  been  kindly  or  righteously  dealt 
with  by  Johnson — we  may  be  sure  that  Gower,  Lydgate,  Gascoigne, 
and  Hawes  would  have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as  were  Percy’s 
Beliques.  He  had  Uttle  respect  for  antiquity,  and  Uttle  knowledge 
of  English  philology.  The  reasons  that  led  him  to  condemn 
Fairfax’s  translation  of  Jerusalem  Delivered  would  probably  have 
caused  him  to  rmdervalue  the  Spenserian  stanza,  while  to  the 
intricate  aUegory  of  the  Faiery  Queen  he  would  have  been  as 
morose  as  he  was  to  the  mythology  of  Lycidas.  The  author  of 
the  ti'agedy  of  Irene  would  have  proved  a rough  censor  of 
Shakspeare’s  precursors  and  contemporaries ; and  the  blame  he 
not  unjustly  casts  on  the  love-verses  of  Cowley  and  Waller  would 
have  been  meted  in  tenfold  measure  on  the  poems  of  Habington, 
•Carew,  Lovelace,  and  Suclding.  But  for  the  series  of  poets  com- 
mencing with  Cowley  and  ending  with  Akenside — we  exclude 
from  the  list  Milton  and  Gray,  as  beyond  Johnson’s  ken — he 
possessed  all  that  was  needed  for  a judicious  and,  when  his  religious 
or  political  prejudices  did  not  warp  his  judgment,  a fair  valuation 
of  them.  Than  Johnson  there  never  was  a better  judge  of  verse 
in  which  reason  is  more  potent  than  imagination;  and  to  this 
class  of  poets — a secondary  one,  indeed — belongs  nearly  every  one 
•of  the  subjects  of  his  Lives. 

For  the  choice  of  the  Lives,  and  the  limits  of  his  work,  Johnson 
was  not  responsible.  On  Easter  Eve,  1 777,  a deputation  from  forty 
of  the  London  booksellers  waited  upon  him  to  inform  him  that  a 
new  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in 
contemplation ; and,  before  appljlng  to  him  to  prefix  to  their  works 
a brief  memoir  of  each  writer,  they  had  doubtless  consulted  their 
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ledgers,  to  see  what  order  of  poets  was  the  most  likely  to  briirg 
sm-e  and  speedy  returns.  Johnson,  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  been  a bookseller’s  hack,  was  not  the  man  to 
debate  the  point  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Row  in  favour 
of  earlier  claimants  for  priority,  to  whom,  moreover,  he 
was  indiflerent.  He  took  the  offer  as  it  was  made,  his  single 
scruple  being  their  coming  to  him  at  such  a holy  season  on 
secular  business ; but  he  performed  the  task  as  no  other  man  then 
. living  could  have  done.  I’erhaps,  had  he  been  free  to  choose  a 
literary  occupation,  he  could  have  found  none  more  congenial  to 
his  taste  than  that  which  the  deputation  offered  him.  He  had 
once  projected  a history  of  learning  and  literature,  but,  either  from 
his  constitutional  indolence  or  want  of  encouragement,  the  scheme 
came  to  nothing.  He  might  have  succeeded  in  it,  for  he  possessed 
an  unusual  force  of  dogged  perseverance;  he  had  “circum- 
navigated the  globe  of  the  English  language  ” ; and  he  compelled 
himself  to  edit  Shakspeare  after  nine  years  of  dallying  and  delay. 
But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would  have  failed  in  it,  at  least 
in  the  subsidiary  portions.  His  pen  was  superior  to  Thomas 
Warton’s,  but  he  had  neither  Warton’s  love  for  black-letter  litera- 
ture nor  Warton’s  sagacity  in  disinterring  grains  of  gold  from  the 
dust  and  rubbish  heaps  of  antiquity.  For  Lives,  however,  which 
involved  little  research,  and  for  which  the  materials  were  for 
the  most  part  already  in  his  hands,  Johnson  was  well  pre- 
pared. His  general  interest  in  the  quidquid  agunt  homines  at 
all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  his  especial  interest 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  scholar’s  life,  arrayed  him  in  the 
complete  armour  of  a biographer  of  poets.  With  a mind  full  of 
the  knowledge  required,  his  original  plan  of  “allotting  to  every  poet 
an  advertisement  containing  a few  dates  and  a general  character,” 
rapidly  expanded  itself.  A single,  and  not  a stout,  volume 
would  have  sufiiced  for  such  brief  prefaces.  Fortunately  for  his 
own  fame  and  for  English  literature,  ten  small  volumes  were  found 
necessary.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the  remaining  six  in 
1781. 

The  first  volume  of  the  handy  edition  before  us  contains  one  of 
the  worst  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The  best  is  the  Life  of 
Dryden;  the  worst,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  that  of  Milton. 
Against  the  great  Puritan  poet  every  one  of  Johnson’s  antipathies 
was  arrayed.  Milton  had  opposed  nearly  all  that  Johnson  loved, 
and  defended  nearly  all  that  he  hated.  The  biographer  was  a 
sound,  indeed  a superstitious  Churchman,  and  a sturdy  Jacobite ; 
the  poet  had  lifted  his  hand  against  the  ark  of  the  English 
covenant,  and  applauded  the  execution  of  the  King.  The  political 
writings  of  the  one  are  full  of  splendid  visions  and  theories  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  other  are 
tinctured  with  servility  to  the  powers  that  be.  Milton  extolled,  and 
Johnson  abominated,  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome ; and,  in 
short,  there  was  not  a point  in  common  between  them  except 
reverence  for  the  Bible  and  hatred  of  Scotchmen.  But  Dryden 
came  within  the  weights  and  measures  of  Johnson’s  critical 
balance.  His  power  of  reasoning  in  harmonious  numbers 
was  extraordinary,  and  of  that  power  the  biographer  was  a con- 
summate judge.  Indeed,  he  had  some  qualities  in  common  with 
those  of  the  author  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  and  Absalom 
and  Achitophel.  Dryden  drew  human  characters  in  verse  with 
a master’s  pencil,  and  Johnson  sketched  them  in  prose — provided 
always  they  were  not  fictitious,  in  which  no  man  was  ever  un- 
happier — with  kindred  force  and  felicity.  The  conversion  of  the 
third  and  tenth  satires  of  Juvenal  into  modern  satires,  or  rather  into 
moral  essays,  is  a work  in  which  Dryden,  had  he  attempted  it,  would 
have  succeeded.  Of  Johnson’s  success  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  indeed,  and  the  Fables,  he  could  not 
have  written.  He  had  no  lyrical  vein,  neither  any  gift  of  nan-atino- 
in  verse.  But  the  satires  of  Dryden  sti-uck  similar  and  responsive 
chords  in  Johnson’s  breast.  As  a sample  of  discriminating  criti- 
cism and  dignified  expression,  the  Life  of  Dryden  has  not  its 
superior  in  any  language. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets  took  at  once  the  position  which  they  have 
ever  since  held.  For  sense,  animation,  and  power  of  writing  they 
have  no  modern  superior.  To  find  their  equal,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Agricola  of  'Tacitus  or  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon,  and 
Johnson  has  no  cause  to  shrink  from  comparison  with  either. 
The  best  modern  biographies,  before  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
appeared,  were  written  in  Latin,  and  of  them  very  few  were  good. 
Gassendi’s  Life  of  Peirescius  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best, 
but  its  philosophical  transcends  its  literary  worth.  Italy 
is  rich  in  histories  and  biographies  of  poets  and  learned  men, 
but,  though  it  may  be  profitable,  it  is  seldom  pleasant  to 
read  them.  The  Moges  of  the  French  writers,  brilliant  some- 
times as  compositions,  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  main  as 
academical  exercises  or  funeral  sermons.  Fuller’s  examples 
of  “Holy  and  Profane  State  ” entertain  us  by  their  lively  wit, 
and  are  replete  with  pathetic  touches  and  deep  moral  truth ; but 
their  principal  charm  lies  in  their  revelations  of  the  author’s 
idiosyncracy.  They  are  a species  of  parable— virtues  and  vices 
biographicdly  illustrated,  stories  triirrmed  and  shaped  to  suit 
ethical  or  theological  texts. 

Johnson,  before  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  biographical  art.  He  had  contributed  to  the 
QentlernarCs  Magazine,  the  Library  Magazine,  the  Student,  and 
other  periodicals  of  the  time,  the  Lives  of  thirteen  eminent 
persons ; and  of  these,  the  accounts  of  Boerhaave,  Sydenham,  and 
Frederic  of  Prussia — a monarch  after  Johnson’s,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Carlyle’s,  heart— deserve,  for  their  style,  to  rank  with  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  latter  took  the  public,  and 
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even  the  author’s  friends,  hy  siirpi-ise.  In  an  unluclty  hour,  he,  in  the 
year  1 775, wrote  apolitical  pamphlet  entitled  Taxation  No  Tyranny, 
being  an  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  American 
Congress.  The  title  was  absurd,  but  the  pamphlet  was  even 
more  absurd  than  its  title.  Even  IBoswell  could  find  nothing  in  it 
to  commend,  and  less  partial  critics  might  fairly  imagine  that 
years,  and  the  effects  of  early  penury  and  ever  present  disease, 
had  enfeebled  Johnson’s  powers.  This  unfortunate  tract  was  one 
of  five  political  essays,  in  all  of  which  the  author,  if  we  except 
one  or  two  vigorous  passage;?,  had  the  use  only  of  his  left  hand. 
For  political  writing,  indeed,  he  was  as  unfit  as  he  was  fit  for 
literary  and  critical  composition.  In  the  latter,  he  is  a Hercules 
rejoicing  in  his  strength;  in  the  former,  he  is  a Hercules  twirling 
a distaff.  He  knew  little  of  party  questions,  and  cared  less  for 
them,  Johnson  writing  in  defence  of  the  Grafton  or  North 
Ministry  was  as  much  out  of  his  element  as  William  Cobbett 
would  have  been  writing  an  epic  poem. 

But  within  four  years  after  Taxation  No  Tyranny  had  raised 
suspicions  of  Johnson’s  decline,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  they  were  groundless.  Age  had  not  staled,  nor  variety  of 
suffering  or  labour  withered,  his  intellectual  powers.  He  arose, 
being  then  on  the  verge  of  his  seventieth  year,  like  a giant 
refreshed  with  wine,  and  produced  his  best  work.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  vigour  of  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  while  we 
dissent  from  his  critical  canons;  we  admire  the  energy  which 
enabled  him  to  write  the  Ramhler  and  the  Idler,  though  we  do  not 
care  to  recur  to  their  pages;  we  prefer  his  Letters  from  the 
Hebrides  to  his  Journey  in  the  Weste^-n  Iskmds  ; but  it  is  to  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  to  the  records  of  his  conversation,  that  we 
turn  when  we  wish  to  understand  the  character  or  to  revive  our 
impressions  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Of  this  convenient  edition  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a 
comely  and  correct  pocket  volume,  a reprint  mainly  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  Lives  which  w’as  published  in  1783.  The  few 
notes  upon  the  text  relate  principally  to  dates. 


BATH,  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN.* 

IT  is  always  a comfort  to  find  a guide-book,  or  a local  book  of 
any  sort,  undertaken  by  a real  scholar.  The  reason  why  this 
so  seldom  happens  is  that  no  one  can  write  a good  local  book 
except  one  who  can  do  something  much  greater,  and  ho  who  can 
do  something  much  greater  will  seldom  stoop  to  write  a local 
book.  Hence  this  sort  of  literature  generally  falls  into  the  hands 
of  utterly  vulgar  and  ignorant  people,  or  else  of  men  who  know 
just  enough  to  run  off  into  all  sorts  of  strange  vagaries.  It  is  well 
that  so  remarkable  a city  as  Bath  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
really  competent  historian  like  Mr.  Earle.  The  employment  of  a 
local  historian  is  in  itself  in  no  way  unworthy  even  of  a scholar 
like  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  Professor.  We  only  regret  Mr.  Earle’s 
taking  to  it,  if  it  has  kept  us  still  longer  from  the  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  which  we  have  been  looking  for  in  vain  for  so  many 
years,  and  which,  since  Mr.  Thorpe’s  edition  appeared  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  have  specially  wished  to  be  able  to  compare  with 
so  formidable  a rival. 

Mr.  Earle  has  gone  through  his  work  thoroughly  well ; a few 
oddnesses  of  expression,  of  which  the  title-page  itself  may  perhaps 
pass  as  a specimen,  are  of  no  real  consequence.  A “ Valedictory 
Interpellation  to  the  Visitor”  is  probably  a piece  of  “chaff”  at 
a style  of  writing  which  we  should  d priori  expect  to  find 
flourishing  in  such  a city  as  Bath.  But  when  Mr.  Earle  speaks  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  “ Mr.  Archdeacon  Henry,”  he  must  not  be 
amazed  if  his  readers  identify  him  with  ‘ ‘ Henry  and  Scott.”  What 
most  strikes  us  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Earle’s  versatility.  He  seems 
equally  at  home  with  Ceawlin  and  with  Beau  Nash,  and  quotes 
Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  with  equal  familiarity.  In- 
deed a man  must  have  somewdrat  varied  tastes  to  enter  alike  into 
the  history  of  Roman  Bath,  ecclesiastical  Bath,  and  fashionable 
Bath.  Mr.  Earle  has  done  this  so  completely  that  a few  eccen- 
tricities and  a still  fewer  slips  are  easily  forgotten. 

Bath  has  a singular  history.  It  has  never  been  a capital  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  it  has  at  various  times  held  a position  quite  different 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town.  York,  Salisbury, 
and  Exeter,  were  for  a long  time  strictly  local  capitals ; they  were 
real  centres  of  local  life — places  where,  till  all  the  world  took  to 
going  to  London,  the  local  aristocracy  had  their  town-houses. 
Bath  was  never  this,  though  at  one  time  it  was  something  much 
more.  When  we  say  it  never  was  a capital  of  any  kind,  we  should 
except  the  days  when,  according  to  Mr.  Earle,  it  was  the  head  of 
a Welsh  principality;  but  it  never  was  the  head  of  any  recognised 
division  of  England.  At  least  one  King  has  been  crowned  there, 
but  it  never  was  the  capital  of  a kingdom,  nor  has  it,  in  later 
times,  been  the  assize-town  or  election-town  of  a county.  An 
attempt  to  make  it  supplant  Wells  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of 
the  Somersetshire  diocese  issued  in  little  more  than  giving  an 
empty  title  to  the  Bishop.  Bath  has  never  possessed  either  the 
full  municipal  independence  or  the  commercial  importance  of  its 
neighbom-  Bristol.  Its  connexion  with  great  events  in  general 
English  history  is  not  very  conspicuous.  In  short,  Bath  has 
hardly  any  of  the  elements  of  importance  which  belong  to  other 
cities.  And  yet  Bath  has  an  importance  of  its  own.  In  the 
history  of  civilization  and  literature  no  English  city  claims  more 
attention.  It  is  a singular  case  of  a town  being  neither  a national 
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nor  a local  centre,  and  yet  attracting  the  sort  of  society  and  playing 
the  part  in  general  English  life  which  Bath  did  a generation  or 
tw'o  back.  It  differed  from  London  in  the  absence  of  Court, 
Parliament,  and  all  that  constitutes  a national  capital.  It  differed 
from  merely  local  capitals  in  being  a place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
people  not  only  of  this  or  that  county,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  it  had  any  special  local  character,  it  was  derived  not  so  much 
from  any  influx  from  the  neighbouring  counties  as  from  a remark- 
able influx  of  the  Irish  nobility,  and  more  especially  of  the  Irish 
Bishops.  An  Irish  Bishop,  at  an  earlier  time,  was  commonly 
utilized  hy  an  English  brother  and  set  to  discharge  the  smaller 
duties  of  the  episcopal  office  in  his  name.  In  the  days  of  the 
glory  of  Bath  this  practice  had  been  left  off.  What  then  was  to 
become  of  the  Irish  Prelacy  ? A Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh  had 
certainly  nothing  to  do  at  Bath ; but  then  he  had  just  as  little  to 
do  at  Kilmacduagh.  He  had  no  seat  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  he  probably  did  not  greatly 
value.  To  go  to  Bath,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of  Lordships  in 
the  polite  society  there,  was  just  the  thing  for  him. 

Bath  was,  till  lately.  The  Bath,  like  The  Devizes.  In  the  Spedator 
the  article  is  always  prefixed.  Yet  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  old.  Clarendon  speaks  of  Bath,  not  The  Bath,  though  a few 
pages  before  he  speaks  of  The  Devizes.  Most  likely  The  Devizes 
was  a genuine  old  name  which  dropped  out  of  use  as  people  forgot 
what  it  meant;  while  The  Bath  put  on  its  article  when  the 
place  became  fashionable,  and  its  visitors  were  charmed  at  find- 
ing a city  bearing  a descriptive  name  which  needed  no  inter- 
preter. Bath  is  one  of  the  countless  towns  bearing  the  name 
of  Aqace — the  English  name,  for  once  in  a way,  translating, 
and  not  corrupting,  the  Latin.  Bath  is  thus  cognate  on  the 
one  hand  with  Aachen,  Aix,  and  Dax,  and  on  the  other  with 
all  the  Badens.  Bath,  however,  by  the  leave  of  the  Rector 
of  Sprotburgh,  had  once  another  name,  namely  Acemannesceaster. 
King  Eadgar,  says  the  ballad,  was  crowned  at  the  old  borough 
Acemannesceaster,  which  “in  other  words  men  Bahan  name.” 
But,  from  the  coming  of  Oeawlin  onwards,  Bath,  in  some  form  or 
other,  was  the  ordinary  name.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  mere 
description  “ edt  jisem  hatum  baSum”  and  the  like,  growing 
gradually  into  the  proper  names  BaeSan,  Bahon,  Bathonia,  Bath — 
the  Latin  form,  as  Mr.  Earle  observes,  being  formed  from  the 
intermediate  stage.  It  is  curious  that,  through  the  revival  of  the 
form  The  Bath,  this  process  should  have  been  twice  gone  through. 
Acemannesceaster,  Aquamania,  Urbs  Acumanensis,  are  forms 
which  are  simply  poetical  or  confined  to  the  grandiloquent 
language  of  charters.  Bath,  in  some  of  its  shapes,  is  always  the 
name  on  coins  and  the  name  used  in  plain  narrative.  But  what  is 
“ Acemannesceaster  ? ” The  Rector  of  Swanswick  and  the  Rector 
of  Sprotbm-gh  so  far  agree  as  to  pronounce  that  Acemannesceaster 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  aches  and  pains.  Am  eponymous 
hero  Aceman  would  be  tempting,  but  he  is  not  forthcoming,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  Mr.  Earle’s  happy  hint  that  the  first  syl- 
lable in  Mcemannesceaster  is  simply  the  Latin  Aquee : — 

The  previous  name  of  Sul  or  Solis  was  finally  dropped  out  of  the  name  of 
Aqua:  Solis,  and  the  simple  Aquee  remained  alone.  This  in  British  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography  took  the  form  ake,  with  which  was  presently 
coupled  the  S3dlable  man,  which  was  the  British  word  for /iZace.  AKEjyrAN 
was  a British  compound,  embodjdng  a Koman  element,  and  it  signified  the 
place  known  by  the  name  of  Aquee. 

Ace-ma«nes-ceasZer,  with  an  English  ending  piled  upon  a Welsh 
one,  would  thus  be  something  like  Nhest-mimter  Abbey.  That  Aee 
is  aquee,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; but  we  are  not  quite 
clear  about  tnan.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a common  Welsh 
ending.  And  what,  speaking  quite  oft’-hand,  of  the  name 
Godmanchester,  which  sounds  so  temptingly  like  Acemannes- 
ceaster ? 

As  for  Solis,  in  the  form  Aquee  Solis,  Mr.  Earle  rules  that  a 
native  deity,  Std,  whose  name  is  also  preserved  in  that  of  the 
neighbouring  height  of  (SoZsbury,  has  been  confounded  with  the 
Latin  Sol.  Out  of  another  puzzle,  into  which  we  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Earle  falling,  we  can  easily  help  him : — 

In  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  Bath  occurs  under  the  name  of  vSa.ru  Sepua,  or 
Hot  Waters ; and  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  the  Belgse.  Tliere  is  a 
name  quoted  from  a much  older  Greek  author,  Polybius,  which  has  been 
rather  absurdly  identified  with  Bath.  The  passage  is  this : BaSifa  iroAis 
Bpirarvlas.  It  was  certainly  ver^'  tempting  to  find  in  this  Badiza  the  name 
of  Bath,  but  it  is  too  much  encumbered  with  anachronism  to  be  considered 
for  a moment.  According  to  this,  PoKbius,  in  the  second  century  before  our 
era,  would  have  heard  of  the  modern  name  of  Bath,  which  was  probably 
unformed  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  centurjq  Anno  Domini. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Earle  turn  to  his  Polybius  ? Polj’bius  says  nothing 
about  Bpiravvia  at  all.  The  words  of  the  fragment  (xiii.  10) 
preserved  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  are  ttoKis  rgg  Bperrieeg, 

that  is,  of  Bruttium  in  Italy.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  we 
have  seen  this  confusion  of  Britain  and  Bruttium.  Lappenberg, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  history,  tells  us  that  Archimedes  used 
British  timber  at  the  defences  of  Syracuse.  This  comes  from 
Athenseus  (v.  43,  wrongly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thorpe  as  v.  10). 
The  words  here  again  are  tv  Speat  rijg  Bpirriac. 

We  heartily  wish  that  a scholar  like  Mr.  Earle  would  not  give 
his  sanction  to  the  unscholarlike  way  of  talking  about  “the 
Saxon  period”;  but  we  thank  him  all  the  same  for  his  clear 
history  of  Bath  from  Ceawlin  to  John  de  Villula  (what  was  his 
real  name?),  that  is  from  577  to  1090.  But  one  difficulty  he 
has  not  cleared  up.  Bath,  along  with  Gloucester  and  Cirencester, 
became  West-Saxon  under  Ceawlin  in  577.  All  three  afterwai-ds 
became  Mercian,  probably  during  the  ascendency  of  Peuda.  Bath 
was  henceforward  part  of  the  country  of  the  Hwiccas.  But  by 
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the  timo  of  tlic  Conquest,  it  Las  become  West-Saxon  again ; at 
least  it  was  included  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  monastery  of 
Bath  appears  in  the  eighth  century  as  a dependency  on  that  of 
Worcester ; but  when  John  de  Villula  moved  his  see  thither  from 
Wells,  we  find  no  such  opposition  proceeding  from  Worcester  as 
Remigius,  in  the  like  case  at  Lincoln,  found  proceeding  from  York. 
When  and  how  came  this  change  P 

We  begin  tlie  English  history  of  Bath  in  577,  because  Mr. 
Earle  follows  Dr.  Guest  in  removing  Mons  Badonicus  from  Bath, 
not  however  to  Sprotburgh,  nor  even  into  Berkshire,  but  simply  to 
Badbury  in  Dorset.  This  is  a light  matter  ; any  point  in  W essex 
will  do  as  against  the  Northumbrian  pretender. 

And  now  for  ecclesiastical  Bath,  and  John  de  Villula,  the  phy- 
sician from  Tours,  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  much  to 
say  as  well  as  Mr.  Earle.  John  was  strictly  a Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath.  Being  already  Bishop  of  Wells,  he  bought  the  town  of 
Bath  and  all  that  was  in  it — not  much  just  then,  as  it  had  been 
burned  two  y ears  before — of  William  Rufus  in  1 090.  Being  thus 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  lord,  he  removed  his  see  thither  from 
Wells,  rebuilt  the  old  abbey  church,  and  made  it  the  cathedral 
church  of  Somersetshire.  The  line  of  Bath  Abbots  of  course 
ends  here  ; the  Bishop  was  for  the  future  Abbot  as  well,  and  the 
head  of  the  Monastery  was  only  a Prior.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  the 
name  of  Abbey  clave  to  the  church,  and  it  is  still  always  so  called, 
never  Cathedral  or  Minster.  So,  at  Carlisle  also,  the  close — we 
believe  not  the  church  itself — is  locally  known  as  the  Abbey,  and 
the  same  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  Durham.  Bath,  however, 
did  not  long  keepits  position  ; Wells  reasserted  its  rights ; Savaric, 
in  Richard  the  First’s  time,  preferred  Glastonbury  to  either,  and 
restored  the  temporal  lordship  of  Bath  to  the  King  as  the  price  of 
the  annexation  of  Glastonbury  to  the  see.  Finally  the  Bishopric 
was  constituted  as  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  with  a double  chapter — 
monks  at  Bath  and  canons  at  Wells.  Wells,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  by  most  of  the  Bishops ; the  Cathedral  or 
Abbey  of  Bath  was  neglected,  and  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  small 
scale  by  the  later  Bishops  and  Priors,  beginning  with  Oliver  King. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  Monastery  fell  into  the  King’s  hands,  the 
Chapter  of  Wells  became  the  sole  Chapter  of  the  diocese,  the 
Cathedral  of  Bath  was  offered  to  the  city  for  5C0  marks  and 
refused,  and  then  stood  dismantled  till  it  was  restored  by  Bishop 
Montague  in  the  next  century.  It  is  still  called  an  Abbey,  and 
still  forms  part  of  the  Bishop’s  title,  but  it  is  simply  a parish 
church  in  the  gift  of  Simeon’s  Trustees.  Mr.  Earle  quotes  from 
Fuller  a curious  reason  why  the  citizens  refused  the  purchase  : — ^ 

The  decay  and  almost  ruin  thereof  followed  when  it  felt  in  part  the 
hammers  which  knocked  down  all  abbies.  True  it  is  the  commissioners 
proffered  to  sell  the  church  to  the  townsmen  under  500  marks.  But  the 
townsmen,  fearing  if  they  bought  it  so  cheape  to  -he  thought  to  cozin  the 
king,  so  that  the  purchase  might  come  under  the  compasse  of  concealed 
lands,  refused  the  proffer.  Hereupon  the  glass,  iron,  hells,  and  lead,  (which 
last  amounted  alone  to  480  ton)  provided  for  the  finishing  thereof,  were 
sold,  and  sent  over  beyond  the  seas,  if  a ship-wrack  (as  some  report)  met 
them  not  on  the  way. 

But,  considering  tbe  value  of  money  then,  was  500  marks= 
333Z.  6s.  Sd.  so  very  small  a sum  ? 

Mr.  Earle’s  “Valedictory  luterpellation  ” contains  Mr.  Scott’s 
report  on  the  cburcb,  which,  between  monuments  and  fittings,  has 
suffered  as  much  as  any  in  England. 

We  have  one  or  two  small  matters  to  point  out.  Mr.  Earle 
says : — 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  carried  back  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort’s  parliament,  in  1264.  But  borcuffhs  were  not  represented  till  the  23rd 
year  of  Edward  the  First,  and  the  earliest  known  representatives  of  Bath, 
Henry  Bayton  and  Thomas  Missletre,  were  deputed  three  years  later,  in 
1297. 

The  continuous  representation  of  the  boroughs  dates  from  1295,  but 
boroughs  were  represented,  as  Hallam  has  shown,  not  only  in 
Simon’s  Parliament,  but  in  several  intermediate  ones  also.  Also 
the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  carried  back  earlier 
than  Simon’s  Parliament,  as  county  members  existed  already. 

Again,  Mr.  Earle  tells  us  that,  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of 
1835,  “the  Mayor  and  Council”  were  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. Had  Bath  any  special  clause  to  itself?  Elsewhere  the 
first  act  of  the  newly-elected  Council  is  to  elect  the  Mayor. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  very  curious  light  reading  in  Mr.  Earle’s 
account  of  the  fashionable  days  of  Bath,  which  forms  a striking 
contrast  to  the  antiquarian  inquiries  with  which  his  book  begins. 
But  we  will  wind  up  with  his  picture  of  Bath  as  it  is.  It  is  still 
a curious  case  of  a city,  the  largest  town  in  a county,  which  has 
an  existence  of  its  own  quite  apart  from  that  county,  and  an 
existence  supported  by  private  residents,  not  by  commerce  or 
manufactures.  As  Mr.  Earle  says— 

Bath  is  no  longer  the  favourite  resort  of  mere  society-seekers  ; or  of  their 
concomitant  pleasure-seekers,  fortune-hunters,  gamblers,  and  professional 
mendicants — it  has  passed  from  a condition  of  dependence  on  the  support  of 
strangers,  to  a state  of  dependence  on  itself.  Those  who  once  thronged  to 
Bath  have  subdivided  themselves  into  a variety  of  groups,  and  not  an  entire 
one  of  all  these  groups  now  frequents  Bath.  Of  those  who  seek  health  some 
part  come  to  Bath,  and  many  parts  are  dispersed  throughout  the  other  Spas 
of  Britain  and  the  Continent ; and  of  those  who  seek  society,  a part  comes 
here,  the  staider  part  ; while  the  more  volatile  and  the  more  numerous  parts 
fly  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  civilized  world.  They  who  want  soft  air  go 
to  Torquay,  Tenby,  or  Pau  ; they  who  want  hard  air  go  to  Cromer,  Malvern, 
or  Nice.  They  who  want  to  be  in  the  midst  of  crowds  go  to  Scarborough  or 
to  Brighton  ; they  who  want  to  be  quiet  go  to  Filey,  Moffat,  or  Lynton. 
They  who  want  to  get  fatter  resort  to  Schwalbach  ; they  who  want  to  get 
thinner  resort  to  Kissingon.  They  who  enjoy  clerical  society  go  to  Whitby ; 
and  they  who  prefer  sporting  company  go  to  Cheltenham.  They  who  want 
to  play  high,  and  to  live  in  the  constant  expectation  of  making  an  amazing 


fortune  before  they  go  to  bed— these  resort  to  Baden-Baden,  or  Ilombiirg, 
or  Monaco,  or  some  other  place  wliere  gambling  is  not  esteemed  a public 
nuisance,  but  is  honoured  as  a pillar  of  the  State.  Thus  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  which  the  old  “ good  company  ” was  made  up,  having  agglomerated 
themselves  severally  according  to  their  affinities,  have  now  made  for  them- 
selves their  several  and  appropriate  places.  Bath  profited  by  them  while 
she  had  them.  She  grew  rich,  she  grew  extensive,  she  built  fine  houses,  she 
made  good  police  regulations,  she  founded  abiding  institutions.  These 
fundamental  advantages  gained,  she  is  now  worthy  of  a first-class  society  of 
her  own ; and  no  one  who  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Bath  need  regret  that 
she  has  ceased  to  be  a camp  of  tents,  and  has  begun  to  be  a city  of 
habitations. 

He  might  add  tbat,  as  the  city  has  now  spread  itself  on  the  hills, 
it  no  longer  answers  the  description  of  it  given  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Richard  of  the  Devizes  : — 

Bathonia,  in  imis  vallium  in  crasso  nimis  aere  et  vapore  sulphureo  posita, 
imo  deposita,  est  ad  portas  inferi. 

This  passage  Mr.  Earle  has  forborne  to  quote,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  an  amiable  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  neighbours.  But 
strict  respect  for  historic  truth  obliges  us  to  supply  the  lack. 


DANGERFI  ELD’S  REST.* 

ANGERFIELD' S REST  is  at  once  a sensation  novel  and  a 
novel  with  a purpose.  This  is  a compound  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  literary  soil  of  America ; there  are  novel-writers 
and  novel-wrights  among  om-selves,  to  say  nothing  of  France,  who 
find  the  ideal  of  fiction  in  the  dispensation  of  philosophy  with 
one  hand  and  of  piquant  adventure  with  the  other.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  a style  of  writing  that  one  woxdd  willingly  encourage. 
The  two  things — sensation  and  argumentation — do  not  go  well 
together.  Clytemnestra  remarks  that  oil  and  vinegar  do  not  mix 
well  in  the  same  vessel ; and  we  fail  to  detect  the  wisdom  or  the 
advantage  of  mingling  delightful  complications  of  plot  and  thrilling 
turns  of  incident  in  the  same  novel  with  anti-slavery  pleading  and 
political  disquisition.  Not  that  we  have  the  smallest  objection  to 
a moral  in  a tale,  though  we  could  always  prefer  that  the  author 
should  leave  the  tale  to  point  its  own  moral.  What  we  do  object 
to  is  that  a story  which  depends  for  its  main  interest  on  the  black 
plots  and  villanies  of  a clever  and  unscrupulous  rascal  should 
metamorphose  itself  every  third  or  fourth  chapter  into  something 
more  like  a paper  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  or  an  exposition 
of  American  affairs  by  the  Morning  Star.  The  tale  first  claims  our 
notice  in  the  attractive  garb  of  highly-coloured  fiction ; it  presently 
dons  a more  solemn  habit,  and  assumes  the  character  of  the  preacher 
and  the  philosopher;  a moment  afterwards,  and  it  has  again  run  off 
in  pursuit  of  its  more  popular  calling.  If  the  author  of  EangerjieM s 
Rest  had  been  kind  enough  to  favour  us  with  a book  on  American 
social  abuses,  and  the  prospects  of  their  increase  or  diminution  or 
ultimate  removal,  we  should  have  been  ready  to  give  the  book  a 
most  attentive  perusal.  Or  if  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  lay 
open  before  us  the  career  of  a man  like  James  Kirkwood  (the  evil 
genius  of  this  nareative),  with  American  society  for  the  arena  and 
the  materiel  of  his  infamous  doings,  this,  if  not  a particularly 
pleasing  design,  would  have  been  at  least  a thoroughly  intel- 
ligible one.  But  to  suppose  that  the  people  who  might  take  an 
interest  in  discussions  on  society  and  manners  find  those  subjects 
unbearable  unless  they  are  relieved  by  ample  episodes  of  plotting 
and  love-making,  is  scarcely  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  and 
taste  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  almost  as  if  one  were  to  make 
the.  biogi-aphy  of  Palmer  or  the  Mannings  the  foil  for  a series  of 
essays  treating  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  law  of  entail. 

Having  once  taken  the  resolution  to  spice  the  tale  highly,  the 
author  has  not  spared  exertion  in  carrying  out  that  design. 
Dangerfield’s  Rest,  the  principal  scene  of  action,  is  the  very  place 
for  dark  designs  and  mysterious  villany.  It  is  a fine  old  rambling 
mansion,  crovraing  a height  above  the  Hudson,  and  it  has  been 
held  by  a Dangertield  ever  since  the  time  of  William  and  Mary. 
When  we  are  first  introduced  to  it,  the  Rest  is  inhabited  by 
three  persons — ^Martin  Dangerfield,  to  whom  it  belongs ; Stephen, 
his  only  son,  a young  man  of  thirty ; and  one  Kirkwood,  a self- 
invited  agent  of  mischief,  who  wields  some  inscrutable  influ- 
ence over  the  feeble  and  failing  owner.  Within  an  easy 
ride  of  the  Rest  lies  Uplands,  another  coxmtry  seat,  owned 
by  a refined  and  dignified  man  named  Vernon,  with  whose 
daughter,  Grace,  the  younger  Dangerfield  has  dming  a recent 
voyage  fallen  decidedly  in  love.  The  leading  personages  in  the 
story  are  nearly  all  conveniently  grouped  together,  in  the  first 
chapter,  on  board  a mail-steamer.  There  is  Mr.  Vernon,  with  his 
beautiful  daughter,  Grace,  and  his  equally  beautiful  ward,  Elinor 
Grazebrook.  The  proclivities  of  the  writer  are  amusingly  illus- 
trated in  the  portraitiu’e  of  Oliver  Vernon.  We  are  introduced  to 
the  man’s  mind  (as  soon  as  he  is  safely  landed  at  Uplands)  through 
the  medium  of  his  library.  Books  of  philosophy,  we  are  told,  were 
there,  with  works  of  history  and  of  belles  lettres,  whereof  the  general 
drift  might  be  seen  by  a discerning  eye  to  incline  “ towards  benevo- 
lence, and  broad,  genial  humanity.”  The  busts  in  the  room  were 
those  of  philanthropists,  not  of  conquerors ; “ Howard  was  there,  but 
not  Napoleon.”  The  very  engravings  on  the  walls  partook  of  the 
general  sentiment,  which  “ breathed  of  generosity  and  toleration.”' 
Mr.  Vernon,  imagining  on  one  occasion  that  his  ward  was  ailing, 
prescribes  characteristically  “ plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  horse-exer- 
cise, and  a course  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  novels.”  Thoroughly 
muscular  and  genial  we  are  persuaded  that  he  must  have  been, 


* Dangerfield' s Rest;  or,  Before  the  Storm.  A Novel  of  American  Life 
and  Manners.  New  York  : Sheldon  & Co.-  1S64. 
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and  we  feel  no  difficulty  henceforward  in  prognosticating  the  views 
of  the  author  in  relation  to  any  given  social  or  political  prohlem. 
Conspicuous  among  the  passengers  on  board  the  Assyria  are 
General  and  Mrs.  Von  Donk,  with  their  daughters,  Violetta  and 
Zerlina,  and  their  fashionable  son,  Gossarner.  These  are  repre- 
sentative people.  They  represent  the  aristocracy  of  the  dollar. 
They  aspire  to  give  the  tone  to  , Fifth  Avenue  society,  hut  are 
painfully  and  ludicrously  conscious  that  they  have  no  tone  to 
give.  They  are,  in  fact,  rushing  about  the  world  in  search  of 
tone : — 

Mrs.  General  Von  Donk  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  business  world 
in  the  capacity  of  a laundress.  She  washed  shirts  for  Corporal  Von  Donk 
of  the  Bowery  Fencibles  and  a rising  comer  grocery.  After  all  it  was  owing 
to  her  tact  and  management  that  he  got  on  in  life,  so  that  it  was  not  such  a 
bad  alliance  for  Von  Donk  as  people  first  declared.  Few  remember  those 
■old  times  now.  They  are  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  the  house  in  Filth 
Avenue,  the  beauties  of  Zerlina  and  Violetta,  the  vanities  and  extravagance 
of  Mr.  Gossamer  Von  Donk,  and  the  honours,  political  and  military,  of  the 
stalwart  General.  All  the  family  needs  now  is  an  infusion  of  good  blood, 
and  materfamilias  knows  it  as  well  as  we.  That  indeed  is  the  secret  object 
of  all  her  shuttlecock  bounds  and  rebounds  over  land  and  sea.  She  wants 
an  Englishman  with  a good  name,  or  a Continental  with  a title.  You  will 
find  her  hunting  for  him  one  week  at  the  Hotel  Bedford,  the  next  at 
Morley’s.  Last  week  shopping  in  Regent  Street,  this  week  on  board  the 
Assyria,  she  will  pass  a month  or  so  in  New  York,  Newport,  and  Saratoga, 
and  be  off  for  Europe  again  in  October. 

The  fascinating  Gossamer  spends  what  time  he  can  spare  from 
endless  and  arduous  changes  of  “pants”  and  “vests,”  in  fanning 
the  ardours  of  a glowing  attachment  to  Grace  Vernon.  The  de- 
claration which,  after  long  delays,  he  brings  himself  to  make  by 
letter,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  or  curtailed  : — 

Respected  Miss, — I hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  that  I sit 
down  and  take  my  pen  in  hand  on  this  occasion.  My  feelings  during  those 
happy  hours  I passed  in  your  fascinating  society  aboard  the  Assyria  (so  soon 
Alas  to  end),  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknoivn  to  you,  and  I hope  your 
ob<“'  ser’*'  has  not  been  too  vain  in  counting  them  not  altogether  unrecipro- 
cated. My  friend  and  adviser  Elias  P.  Staggers  (you  remember  Elias  P.,  a 
high-toned  and  whole-souled  gentleman  in  the  Stock  Brokerage  and  Com- 
mission line?)  assures  me  that  this  is  the  proper  method  for  making  you 
acquainfi  with  the  present  condition  of  my  sentiments.  It  is  true  as  you 
may  have  heard  that  there  was  a sort  of  engagement  (in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  my  mother)  with  Miss  Joanna,  first  and  only  daughter  of  our 
distinguished  fellow-citizen  Hon.  J.  Heydensucker ; but  I am  happy  to 
assure  you  that  owing  to  the  disinterested  exertions  of  Elias  P.,  this  is 
broken  ofi^  and  the  hated  nuptials  will  never  come  off.  I am  therefore  free, 
Dear  Miss  to  offer  my  hand  where  my  heart  has  long  been  donated,  and  my 
family  approve  the  happy  deed.  Elias  P.’s  conduct  in  the  role  of  mediator 
meets  the  applause  of  aU.  The  arrangement  conflicted  at  first  with  the  ideas 
of  Gen.  Von  Donk  (who  expects  to  shortly  represent  our  district  in  the  Halls 
of  State),  but  he  is  now  utterly  agreeable.  I need  say  nothing  of  my  family 
■or  means  as  both  are  well  known  to  you.  Pa  thinks  I ought  to  be  in  some 
business  prior  to  the  blissful  event,  and  as  there  is  a retirement  of  a junior 
partner  in  the  house  of  Brine,  Cutts  & Co.  (In  the  pork  packing  line)  he 
proposes  to  buy  me  an  interest.  Their  Mr.  Cutts  and  he  have  had  an  under- 
standing to  that  effect,  which  need  not  operate  should  you  oppose.  We  shall 
have  a new  brown  stone  on  De  Witt  Clinton  Square  close  to  the  park  and 
stocked  with  entire  new  furniture.  All  shall  smile  propitious,  your  every 
wish  shall  be  my  law.  I have  the  nicest  span  on  the  Island.  They  beat 
Spinner’s  hoUow.  They  are  named  Filagree  and  Amethyst,  and  can  show 
a.36  to  a light  road  wagon.  On  hearing  from  you,  I will  immediately 
arrange  with  Emmanuel  Isaacs  Esq.  (the  gentlemanly  lessee  of  the  Opera 
here)  for  a box  quite  as  large  and  st3dish  as  the  De  Buggins’.  Hoping  soon 
to  receive  the  favoring  reply  which  may  calm  and  delight  my  anxious  heart, 
I am  yours  respectfully, 

Gossamer  Vox  Doxk. 

There  is  every  indication  in  Dangerjield! s Best  that  the  author 
intends  his  sketches  to  be  taken  iond  Jide,  and  that,  where  carica- 
ture is  employed,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  very  wide  of  the  reality. 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  letter  of  declaration  constitutes  an 
exceedingly  singular  specimen  of  Young  American  manners.  The 
high-toned  and  whole-souled  Elias  P.  makes  an  almost  equally  in- 
teresting study.  His  stock  question  about  every  new  acquaintance 
is — “How  much  do  you  suppose  he  is  wuth?”  He  dresses  “plain, 
but  rich  and  makes  over  money  to  his  wife  as  fast  as  he  gets 
it,  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  Wall  Street  having  taught  him  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  bulk  of  his  property  “ out  of  his  own 
hands.”  He  has  a good  deal  of  real  shrewdness,  and  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  difference  between  an  English  gentleman  and  a 
Yankee  parvenu,  which  he  rather  roughly  explains  to  his  young 
friend  Gossamer.  On  board  the  Assyria  is  a young  Englishman 
named  Eliot,  who  does  useful  service  from  time  to  time  as  inter- 
locutor in  discussions  on  the  comparative  merits  of  things  American 
and  things  English.  “I  wonder  how  much  he’s  wuth,”  speculates 
Elias  P.:  — 

Gossamer  was  ignorant  as  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  estate,  but  suggested  that  be 
didn’t  appear  to  have  many  clothes. 

“ Oh ! you  can’t  tell  nuthin  by  that,”  said  Staggers  authoritatively ; 

“ these  Englishmen,  if  they  are  real  swells,  everybody  knows  it,  and  thej^  don’t 
have  to  keep  dressin’  and  undressin’  themselves  to  show  what  they  are.  It’s 
different  with  our  folks.  We  hain’t  got  no  standards,  so  we  have  to  kinder 
show  off  more.  Now,  nobody  would  know  that  you  was  anything,  unless 
you  dressed  showy  and  expensive.” 

_ Sprigg,  the  corre^ondent  of  the  Ne^v  York  Crier,  and  Slymer, 
his  hanger-on,  who  is  perpetually  securing  free  passages  across  the 
Atlantic  as  “ Bearer  of  Despatches,”  are  two  more  amusing  and, 
on  the  whole,  cleverly  drawn  sketches  of  Yankee  character.  At  a 
large  party  given  by  General  Von  Donk,  before  “running  for 
Congress,”  ]^.  Sprigg  eludicates  the  principles  on  which  the 
Oner  is_  conducted.  They  are,  he  says,  sound  business  principles. 
“ We  aim  to  please  the  greatest  number  who  buy  the  paper,  as 
the  General  here  aims  to  please  the  greatest  number  who  vote  for 
Congressman.”  The  Press  being  the  servant  of  the  people,  its 
agents  write  to  please  the  people  5 “ suppose  we  wrote  to  suit 


such  as  are  called  the  cultivated  and  polished,  how  many  copies  of 
the  paper  d’ye  think  we’d  sell  ? ” Mr.  Slymer  responds  by  stating 
his  conviction  that  no  such  absurd  contingency  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Crier.  Elias  P.  strikes  in  with  the  remark 
that  no  Press  so  truly  expounds  the  principles  of  “ our  glorious 
Constitution,”  or  goes  so  straight  towards  promoting  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ; and  concludes  with  a remarkably 
smart  panegyric  on  Universal  Suffrage  : — 

“ Thus,”  continued  Elias  P.,  oratorically  waving  a turkey  bone ; “ thus, 
we  see  the  surpassin’  merits  of  our  Universal  Suffrage.  The  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  oppressed  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  kin  come  here  and 
vote  to-morrow  without  troublin’  themselves  about  all  them  hair-splittin’ 
distinctions  which  despots  invents  to  blind  and  oppress  ’em  to  home.  They 
kin  vote  for  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  and  they  kin  tax  property  to  keep 
their  own  representatives  well  paid  for  guardin’  their  interests  in  the 
country.” 

“ And  to  kape  down  the  nagur,”  supplied  McSwindle. 

“ And  to  keep  the  nigger  in  the  place  which  natur  and  his  gifts  obviously 
intended  him  for,”  amended  Elias  P. 

Had  the  author  been  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  attempting  the 
elaboration  of  a subtle  plot,  and  to  confine  his  exertions  more  ex- 
clusively to  sketches  of  this  and  similar  kinds,  DangerJieM s Best 
would  have  been  a much  more  amusing,  not  to  say  a more  instruc- 
tive, book  than  it  now  is.  The  attention  is  distracted  and  wearied 
by  following  the  machinations  of  the  scoundrel  Eilrkwood,  who 
does,  or  has  done,  a bad  turn  to  nearly  every  one  in  the  boob.  He 
seduced  the  mother  of  Elinor  Grazebrook,  the  ward  of  Oliver 
Vernon,  and  drives  the  daughter  on  to  the  stage,  against  the 
wishes  of  her  guardian,  by  claiming  and  obtaining  the  little 
competence  which  had  reconciled  her  to  a comparatively  dependent 
position.  The  deadly  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  brandishes 
over  the  head  of  the  unlucky  Martin  Dangerfield,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  for  a time  places  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
Grace  and  Stephen,  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  even  had  the  supposed  fatal  event  really  occurred,  which 
turns  out  by-and-by  never  to  have  been  the  case.  Old  Dangerfield 
believes  that,  many  years  before,  he  murdered  in  a passionate  affray 
a scapegrace  elder  brother  of  Vernon’s,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with 
Kirkwood,  he  had  had  heavy  gaming  transactions.  Kirkwood  was 
the  only  witness  of  the  encounter,  and,  while  professing  to  convey 
away  and  secrete  the  body,  had  discovered  that  the  wound  was 
not  mortal.  This  knowledge  he  had  religiously  kept  to  himself, 
and  had  practised  on  the  fear  and  credulity  of  the  supposed  assassin, 
finding  means  to  keep  the  wounded  man  quiet  and  out  of  the 
way  untU  he  at  len^h  retires  into  volimtary  obscurity,  and  only 
turns  up  years  afterwards  as  an  actor  in  the  same  troupe  with  Elinor 
Grazebrook.  Before  the  discovery  of  his  freedom  from  the  crime 
of  murder,  old  Dangerfield  has  been  driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  his  tormentor,  only  stopping  short  of  signing  a deed  of  mort- 
gage of  his  whole  estate  in  aid  of  that  gentleman’s  pecuniary 
needs.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a sensible  man  like 
Oliver  Vernon,  after  receiving  Stephen  for  many  months  as  his 
daughter’s  accepted  suitor,  at  length  reluctantly,  but  unflinchingly, 
tmns  him  from  his  door,  because,  forsooth,  Kirkwood  has  called  on 
him,  and  submitted  forged  proofs  that  the  innocent  youth’s  father 
had,  many  years  before  in  a fit  of  passion,  taken  the  life  of  his 
beti-othed’s  imcle.  Upon  the  re-appeai’ance  in  New  York  of  the 
supposed  dead  man,  Kirkwood  hurries  back  to  the  Rest,  there  to 
secure  certain  secreted  valuables,  after  having  already  negotiated 
a forged  mortgage  in  default  of  the  genuine  one,  which  he  had 
never  been  able  to  persuade  his  victim  to  sign.  Stephen  pm’sues 
him,  and  a deadly  encounter  takes  place  on  a dangerous  promontory 
overhanging  the  Hudson.  Shaken  by  the  violence  of  their  struggle, 
the  promontory  gives  way,  and  Kirkwood  is  hurled  into  the  river, 
and  bmied  beneath  the  falling  mass.  Stephen,  though  badly 
wounded,  quickly  recovers,  and  aU  parties  are  made  happy,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Elias  P.,  who,  having  been  the  negotiator 
of  the  forged  mortgage,  passes  under  a cloud,  and  is  for  a time 
unseen  in  Wall  Street.  Elinor  Grazebook,  after  twice  rejecting 
an  extremely  eligible  slave-owner,  accepts  him  at  last  on  his 
issuing  emancipation  papers  to  aU  his  people. 

If  the  author  of  Dangerfield' s Best  again  tries  his  hand  at  a 
novel  of  life  and  manners,  we  advise  him  to  let  his  plot  alone, 
and  to  trust  more  to  his  powers  of  sketching  individual  cha- 
racter. The  author  of  Wheat  and  Tares  has  shown  how  much 
may  be  done  towards  making  a book  amusing  almost  without  any 
plot  at  all.  And  the  field  of  American  society  is  wide  enough  to 
furnish  forth  several  tales  like  the  present,  without  recom'se 
being  had  to  a stale  stock  character  such  as  that  of  Kirkwood. 
The  author  deseiwes  the  highest  credit  for  his  clear  understanding 
and  explanation  of  the  social  evils  that  result  from  the  worship  of 
mediocrity.  Denunciation  of  this  weakness  may  be  almost  said 
to  supply  the  text  to  the  whole  book.  The  existing  faults  of 
universal  suffrage  are  unsparingly  laid  open,  but  the  writer  is 
sanguine  enough  to  look  forward  to  a day  when  universal 
education  shall  have  converted  it  into  a sound  and  salutary 
institution. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.* 

S we  gave  some  account  of  these  Lectiues  when  they 
were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  we  need  not  attempt 
now  to  analyse  the  contents  of  a book  which  must  win  for  the 
author  the  gratitude  of  eveiy  scholar.  This  obligation  will  be 

* Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 
All  Souls’  College,  Oxford  ; Correspondaiit  de  I’lustitut  de  France.  Second 
Series.  London  : Longman  & Co.  1S64, 
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aclmowledged  by  many  who  may  seriously  differ  from  him  on 
important  points,  while  the  objections  which  we  may  bring  may 
probably  amount  to  little  more  than  the  assertion  that  Professor 
Max  Muller’s  system  is  not  yet  invulnerable  or  complete.  But  if 
the  present  volume  fails  to  furnish  a full  answer  to  some  difficult 
questions,  it  shows  convincingly  that  the  science  of  language  is 
not  one  which  can  bo  taken  up  carelessly  and  lightly  set  aside, 
but  that  it  has  secrets  to  reveal  which  may  affect  the  world  in 
ways  of  which  it  little  dreams.  There  is  nothing  very  exciting 
in  the  examination  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  or  of  Grimm’s 
law,  or  perhaps  of  Vedic  or  Hindu  mythology;  yet  the  subject 
runs  directly  into  topics  which  are  rousing  fierce  controversies  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  Nor  has  Professor  Muller  attempted  to 
conceal  this.  With  an  openness  which,  at  a time  of  unusual 
excitement  and  suspicion,  does  him  infinite  credit,  he  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  seience  of  language  may  arbitrate 
eflectually  between  angry  combatants,  and  convince  them 
that  on  many  points  which  they  .invest  with  a terrible  importance 
they  are  fighting  merely  with  a shadow,  and  that  their  war  is 
simply  one  of  words.  He  avows  that  the  interest  of  his  subject 
would  be  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  taken  away  if  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  furnishing  materials  for  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  as  supplying  a clue  through  the  tangled  mazes  of  human 
thought.  Some  of  its  conclusions  may  be  as  doubtful  as  others  are 
certain,  but  even  from  those  which  are  best  established  there  follow 
consequences  of  which  few  persons  at  present  fully  realize  the  force. 
There  is  not  much  to  startle  us  in  the  assertion  that  “all  the 
material  elements  of  language  are  expressive  of  sensuous  impres- 
sions, and  of  sensuous  impressions  only.”  Put  thus,  it  only  repro- 
duces the  conclusion  of  Locke,  that  “words  expressive  of  immaterial 
conceptions  are  derived  by  metaphor  from  words  expressive  of 
sensible  ideas  ” ; but  when  from  this  the  inference  is  drawn  that 
there  was  a time  when  men  had  no  ideas  which  were  not  sensible, 
and  no  impressions  which  were  not  sensuous,  the  statement  ob- 
viously afl'ects  a great  part  of  English  popular  theology  and 
philosophy.  As,  however,  the  science  of  language  professes  to 
deal  with  nothing  but  facts,  and  demands  the  acceptance  of  no 
propositions  except  on  adequate  evidence,  such  statements  must  be 
faced ; and  it  will  do  Mr.  Mansel  no  harm  if  he  is  driven  to  examine 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  Finite  rather  than  the  Infinite 
which  eludes  the  grasp  of  human  thought. 

But  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  science  has  succeeded  in  tracing 
back  all  words  which  now  express  immaterial  ideas  to  roots  applied 
originally  only  to  sensible  objects,  it  has  scarcely  advanced  a step 
towards  solving  the  problem  with  which  Bopp  declined  to  deal. 
We  may  analyse  such  a word  as  historically  (p.  296)  until  we 
arrive  at  a root  vid,  which  means  to  see,  or  to  a preposition  vi,  which 
may  mean  asunder' : but  beyond  this  root  vid,  or  vi,  we  cannot 
advance.  Yet,  on  this  point.  Professor  Muller’s  favourite  phrase, 
that  they  are  phonetic  types,  may  lead  some  to  think  that  it  ex- 
.presses  a knowledge  which  we  do  not  really  possess.  All  predi- 
cative roots  may  be  the  expression  of  general  ideas,  and  this 
faculty  of  framing  general  conceptions  may  be  that  distinctive 
characteristic  of  man  which  makes  him  a speaking  animal ; but  if 
we  may  lay  down  the  formula,  “No  thought,  no  speech,”  we  are 
scarcely  justified,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  in  asserting 
the  converse.  Professor  Muller  seemingly  refines  too  much  when 
he  says  (p.  72)  that  without  words  the  simplest  idea  cannot  be 
realized.  This  is  true,  if  it  be  meant  that  without  the  word  the 
idea  would  be  incommimicable ; but  it  is  scarcely  true  to  say  that 
“ our  conceptions,  which  are  how  always  clothed  in  the  garment 
of  language,  could  never  have  existed  in  a naked  state.”  Is  not 
this  one  of  those  questions  which  lack  of  knowledge  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  answer?  If  language  be,  as  Professor  Max 
Muller  asserts,  the  expression  of  general  ideas,  then,  at  least  in  the 
order  of  thought,  and  if  so  probably  in  the  order  of  fact,  the  idea 
precedes  the  word. 

On  the  original  unity  or  diversity  of  language.  Professor  Max 
Muller  in  the  present  series  says  little.  He  has,  perhaps  wisely, 
passed  over  in  comparative  silence  a question  for  which  the 
evidence  at  our  command  is  too  slight  to  waiTant  any  induction. 
But  on  the  changes,  or  rather  on  the  growth  of  varieties,  in  language, 
he  has  laid  down  a formula  which  apparently  somewhat  contradicts 
statements  in  his  former  volume,  and  to  which  he  scarcely  adheres 
with  peifeet  consistency  in  the  present.  In  his  anxiety  to  prove, 
what  few  now  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny — namely,  that  these 
changes  m'e  never  accidental,  but  may  in  every  case  be  referred  to 
a phonetic  law — he  asserts  broadly  that  “ no  letter  ever  becomes  ” 
(p.  181) ; in  other  words,  that  we  cannot  talk  of  the  interchange 
of  letters  in  the  passage  of  a word  from  one  dialect  into  another. 
No  Latin  or  Greek,  he  says,  “ ever  took  the  Sanskrit  word  and 
modified  it,  but  all  these  received  it  from  a common  source,  in 
which  its  articulation  was  as  yet  so  vague  as  to  lend  itself  to  these 
various  interpretations.”  Here,  again,  we  seem  to  have  a proposi- 
tion which  our  available  evidence  scarcely  establishes.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  earliest  Aryan  speech  had  no  aspirates  what- 
ever, and  that  their  use  arose  from  muscular  degeneracy— in  other 
words,  from  laziness  in  producing  particular  sounds— this  fact  will 
explain  the  growth  of  a large  number  of  dialectical  variations ; 
but  in  words  which  one  dialect  or  language  at  a late  stage  in  its 
history  deliberately  imports  from  another,  letters  are  undoubtedlv 
changed  or  modified  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  the  im- 
porting dialect.  Practically,  therefore,  in  such  cases  a letter 
may  become;  and,  though  this  proposition  may  easily  be  so 
stated  _ as  to  become  altogether  untrue,  we  doubt  whether 
much  is  gained  by  asking  “ how  a Greek  consonant  can  become  a 


Gothic  consonant,  or  a Greek  word  become  a Gothic  word  ” 
(p.  201).  “Even  an  Italian  word,”  he  urges  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, “ never  becomes  a Spanish  word.  An  Italian  t,  as  in 
amato,  never  becomes  a Spanish  d,  as  in  amado.  They  both  come 
from  a common  source,  the  Latin.”  Keeping  strictly  to  this  illus- 
tration, we  should  have  to  admit  that  the  Latin  t became  a Spanish 
d,  even  though  this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  the  Italian  t.  But  if, 
as  Professor  Muller  insisted  in  his  foimer  series,  the  Romance 
languages  are  to  be  traced  back,  not  to  the  literary  Latin,  but  to 
the  popular  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  some  participial  form  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  which  may  in  this  instance  save  the  generalization. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  varieties  which  children  introduce  in  articulation 
must  not  be  forgotten.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not 
follow  a strict  phonetic  law — not  one  whicli  fails  to  illustrate  dia- 
lectical changes  that  have  puzzled  the  scholars  of  former  ages.  In 
the  language  of  a child,  one  English  letter  may  undoubtedly  become 
another ; the  sibilant  may  become  an  aspirate,  the  soft  check  be 
conA'^erted  into  a hard  check,  and  vice  versd.  If,  in  the  case  of 
dialects,  the  varieties  may  all  be  referred  possibly  to  a common 
source/  still  the  fact  that  certain  letters  are  interchangeable  or 
equivalents  remains  the  same.  And  when  he  is  generally  illus- 
trating his  position.  Professor  Muller  unconsciously  admits  this. 
In  tracing  the  stages  which  identify  the  French  larme  and  the 
English  tear,  he  shows  that  the  Greek  SaKpv  and  the  Latin  lacru 
difi'er  only  by  their  initials.  “ Here  a phonetic  law  must  remove 
the  last  difference.  D,  if  pronounced  without  a will,  is  apt  to 
lapse  into  1.  Dakry  therefore  would  become  lacru  (p.  260).” 

We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  late  about  the  solar  character  of 
Greek  and  other  mythology;  and  some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  trace  the  parallelism  which  runs  through  the  stories  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  order  to  show  that  the  great  heroes  of 
each  poem  are  simply  reproductions  of  one  and  the  same  idea.  It 
is  obviously  a mere  question  of  evidence ; but  although  it  is 
manifestly  absurd  to  ignore  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of 
this  position — and  although  the  historical  basis  for  the  incidents, 
as  contrasted  with  the  manners,  depicted  in  these  epics,  is  becoming 
daily  more  faint  and  shadowy  — yet  many  listen  with  a smile 
when  they  are  told  that  Achilleus,  and  Kephalos,  Odysseus, 
Theseus,  Bellerophon,  Perseus,  with  a host  of  others,  are  all  solar 
heroes.  The  conclusion  may  be  tiresome  and  provoking ; but  if 
the  analysis  of  language  resolves  these  names  into  solar  epithets, 
or  carries  back  the  legend  to  a stage  in  which  its  solar  character  is 
no  longer  a matter  of  doubt,  there  is  manifestly  nothing  to  do  but 
to  accept  the  facts  as  they  are.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  Professor 
Max  Muller  sees  no  way  of  avoiding  this  conclusion.  He  had  long 
ago  asked  himself  the  question  whether  everybody  and  every- 
thing was  the  Sun  or  the  Dawn,  before  it  was  put  to  him  by 
others : — 

Whether  [he  now  says]  by  the  remarks  on  the  prominent  position 
occupied  by  the  Dawn  in  the  involuntary^  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Avorld,  I 
have  succeeded  in  partially  removing  that  objection  [of  the  monotonous 
character  of  such  legends],  I cannot  tell,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that  my 
own  researches  lead  me  again  and  again  to  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  as  the 
chief  burden  of  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  race  (p.  501). 

They  have  led  him,  we  think,  as  in  the  case  of  interchangeable  letters, 
into  generalizations  which  appear  somewhat  too  sweeping.  Among 
the  most  important  creations  of  Greek  mythology  is  Hermes.  Of 
this  being,  l)r.  Mommsen,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  had  said,  that 
“the  divine  greyhound,  Sarama,  becomes,  in  the  hands  qf  the 
Greeks,  the  son  of  Sarama,  Sarameyas,  or  Hermeias.”  To  this 
Professor  Max  Muller  replies  unhesitatingly,  that  Sarama  never 
becomes  her  own  son,  and  he  asserts  that  Dr.  Kuhn  is  wrong  in 
thinking  that  in  the  Vedic  mythology  Sarama  means  the  Storm, 
rather  than  the  Twilight  or  early  Dawn.  In  itself  the  question  is 
of  no  very  great  consequence,  but  it  becomes  important  when  it 
is  seen  directly  to  aliect  the  principles  by  which  comparative 
my  thologists  are  to  be  guided.  We  cannot  amuse  ourselves,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  with  the  notion  that  Hermes  was 
once  a great  man  who  distinguished  himself  in  raids  for  cattle, 
and,  having  taught  his  people  how  to  light  a fire  or  play  on  the 
bagpipe,  was  for  these  services  worshipped  as  a god  after  he 
was  dead.  But  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  an  idea  which  fails  to 
produce  fruit  in  one  mythological  system  may  not  assume  large 
proportions  in  another — why  the  notion  of  twilight,  or  dawn  with 
its  fresh  breeze,  in  the  one,  may  not  in  the  other  be  replaced  by 
the  simple  idea,  not  of  storm,  but  of  wind  generally,  or  air  in 
motion.  The  Greek  Hermeias  has  clearly  not  the  attributes  of 
the  Vedic  Sarama;  but  there  would  be  nothing  perplexing  if  this 
transmutation  had  taken  place  even  within  the  range  of  Vedic 
fable,  if  we  may  accept  those  principles  which  Professor  Max 
Muller  laid  down  long  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  his 
essay  on  Comparative  Mythology  that  the  so-called  Vedic  gods 
are  to  a great  extent  interchangeable.  “There  are  as  yet  no 
genealogies,  no  settled  marriages  between  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
father  is  sometimes  the  son,  the  brother  is  the  husband,  and. 
she  who  in  one  hymn  is  the  mother  is  in  another  the  wife.” 
Why,  then,  should  not  Sarama  become  her  own  son  ? At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Professor  Muller  has  brought 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Vedic  Sarama  represents,  not 
the  storm,  but  the  early  dawn.  It  was  a later  thought  which 
invested  her  with  the  form  of  a dog ; and  it  is  high  time,  he  adds, 
“ that  this  much  talked  of  greyhound  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
Vedic  Pantheon.”  Still  Hermes  remains  with  him  “the  god  of 
the  twilight,”  and  he  strives  hard  to  bring  his  Greek  attribute  into 
harmony  with  this  idea : — 

Even  in  the  Hermes  of  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  can  frequently  discover  the 
original  traits  of  a Sarameya,  if  Ave  take  that  word  in  the  sense  of  twilight. 
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and  look  on  Hermes  as  a male  representative  of  the  light  of  the  morning. 
He  loves  Herse,  the  dew,  and  Aglauros,  her  sister ; among  his  sons  is 
Kephalos,  the  head  of  the  day.  He  is  the  herald  of  the  gods  ; so  was  Sarama, 
the  messenger  of  Indra.  He  is  the  spy  of  the  night,  he  sends  sleep  and 
dreams ; the  bird  of  the  morning,  the  cock,  stands  by  his  side.  Lastly,  he  is 
the  guide  of  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  souls  who  travel  on  their  last 
journey  ; he  is  the  Psychopompos  (p.  476). 

Yet  this  explanation,  though  it  may  be  a true  account  of  the 
earliest  notion  even  of  the  Greek  Hermeias,  fails  to  bring  before 
us  the  character  of  Hermes  as  conceived  by  the  so-called  Homeric 
hymnographer.  If  the  analysis  which  Mr.  Cox  has  given  of  the 
hymn  in  his  Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  there  is  scarcely  a single  attribute  of  Hermes  which  can 
be  explained  by  a reference  to  twilight,  while  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  fully  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  idea  of  air  in 
motion,  i.e.  of  wind.  Is  it  a true  description  of  the  dawn  to 
say  that  it  pries  unseen  into  holes  and  crannies,  that  it  sweeps 
round  dark  corners,  and  plunges  into  glens  and  caves ; 
and  that  when  the  folk  come  out  to  see  the  mischief 
that  it  has  done,  they  hear  its  mocking  laughter  as  it 
hastens  on  its  way?  It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  the  poet  has 
utterly  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  dawn  when  he  ascribes  to  Hermes 
the  gift  of  fire  from  the  attrition  of  the  branches  of  forest  trees, 
and  still  more  when  he  speaks  of  the  importunate  hunger  which 
ho  cannot  satisfy  while  the  fire  consumes  the  feast  which  he  had 
prepared  for  himself.  Throughout  the  poem,  there  is  the  one 
idea  of  sound,  from  the  low  music  of  the  summer  breeze  which 
fiills  softly  as  an  infant’s  tread  to  the  angry  roar  of  the  tempest  5 
and  this  idea,  while  it  explains  the  whole  poem,  brings  us  back, 
no  less  than  the  notion  of  twilight,  to  the  original  root  of  the 
Sanskrit  Sarama. 

If  mythology  be  the  necessary  outgrowth  from  words  of  which 
the  true  sense  has  been  forgotten  or  is  only  half  remembered,  it 
seems  clear  that  we  must  look  for  some  confusion  of  mythical 
ideas,  and  that  the  mythology  of  diflerent  tribes  and  races  may 
reproduce  images  originally  the  same  under  such  combinations 
as  to  make  them  appear  antagonistic.  The  method  employed 
in  unravelling  this  complicated  web  must  be  so  far  elastic  as  to 
allow  for  the  force  and  the  presence  of  the  same  idea  on  both 
sides,  when  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  myths  of  two 
races  have,  to  whatever  extent,  been  fused  together.  In  this 
respect.  Professor  Max  Miiller’s  method  appears  less  elastic  than  it 
was  some  time  ago.  In  his  judgment,  “ the  siege  of  Troy  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  East  by  the  solar  powers  that 
every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest  treasures  by  the  Wesf’j 
and  Paris,  or  Pani,  is  the  dark  power  or  the  thief  who  steals  away 
Helen  or  Sarama,  the  light.  On  this  ground  he  thinks  Mr.  Cox  in 
error  for  holding 

that  Paris  belongs  to  the  class  of  bright  solar  heroes.  If  the  germ  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  battle  between  the  solar  and  nocturnal  powers,  Paris  surely  be- 
longs to  the  latter,  and  he  whose  destiny  it  is  to  kill  Achilles  in  the  western 
gates, 
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could  hardly  have  been  himself  of  solar  or  vernal  lineage  (p.  472). 

Yet  why  not,  if  the  poets,  of  the  same  or  of  different  tribes  or 
races,  ascribed  to  some  or  all  of  their  greatest  heroes  the  attributes 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  sim  P But,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hermes,  it  is  a mere  question  of  evidence.  The  very  lines  which 
Professor  Muller  quotes  would  suffice  to  convert  Pheebus  Apollo, 
not  less  than  Paris,  into  one  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  But, 
if  this  be  the  only  idea  embodied  in  Paris,  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  language  of  the  Iliad 
about  him  ? In  his  introduction  to  the  “ Gods  and  Heroes  ” 
(p.  70),  Mr.  Cox  has  mentioned  the  solar  characteristics  of 
Paris.  If  Paris  is  capricious  and  sullen,  so  also  are  Achilleus 
and  Meleagros;  but  no  dark  power  could  be  indicated  by  the 
dream  of  his  mother  before  his  birth,  or  by  the  marriage  of 
Alexandros  with  the  daughter  of  the  stream  Kebren,  while  his 
desertion  of  OEnone  for  Plelen  is  the  counterpart  of  the  desertion 
of  Brenhyldr  for  Gudrun  by  Sigurdr  in  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs. 
So,  in  the  same  spirit  which  brought  lole  to  Heracles  on  his 
funeral  pile,  and  Briseis  to  Achilleus  at  the  end  of  his  long  wrath, 
Ginone  comes  back  to  Paris  just  when  his  eyes  are  closing  in  death. 
That  the  solar  attributes  are  here,  there  can  be  little  doubt  j but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  original  ideal  may  reappear  under 
several  characters  in  one  and  the  same  poem,  especially  when  the 
poem  is  made  up  of  a number  of  legends  or  myths,  not  all  of 
which  are  altogether  harmonious.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thus, 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  position  stands  practically  unimpaired.  An 
indefinite  number  of  mythical  ideas  point  in  one  and  the  same 
direction.  We  have  but  to  follow  the  clue  in  each  case,  and  this 
clue  will  guide  us  to  some  strange  discoveries,  not  only  with 
regard  to  old  Greek  or  Vedic  tales,  but  in  a mythology  which 
hampers  us  at  every  turn  and  exercises  a miserable  despotism 
over  modern  thought,  while  it  keeps  up  a bitter  conflict  over 
questions  many  of  which  are  purely  verbm. 


LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS.* 

LITHE  last  production  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  fully 
maintains  the  level  of  literary  merit  which  she  has  attained 
in  her  previous  works  of  fiction.  There  is  the  same  easy  flow  of 
incidents  and  events,  the  same  dexterous  solution  of  the  plot,  the 
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same  clearness  and  individuality  in  the  delineation  of  characters, 
the  same  natural  and  lifelike  current  of  dialogue.  There  is  more 
than  ever  of  that  smoothness  and  finish  of  style— bating  a few 
harsh  and  clumsy  turns  of  expression — which  bespeaks  the  hand  of 
a practised  writer.  More  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  nor 
shall  we  perhaps  be  expected  to  say  more.  The  writer  is  not  one 
to  set  up  for  herself  any  lofty  or  transcendental  standard  of  com- 
position. She  has  no  special  theory  or  crotchet  to  uphold  and 
illustrate — no  ulterior  object,  ethical,  social,  or  theological,  to 
subserve.  If  any  particular  moral  can  be  detected,  or  is  intended 
to  underlie  the  present  composition,  it  is  of  the  most  trite  and 
commonplace  description.  The  work  manifestly  aims  at  no  higher 
or  more  recondite  object  than  that  of  helping  readers  to  while  away 
a few  dull  hours.  And  few  who  are  content  to  take  up  books 
for  the  sake  of  mere  passing  amusement  will  grumble  at  the 
quality  of  the  article  here  held  out  to  them,  h'or  the  seaside 
or  the  country-house  no  more  suitable  novel  has  come  forth 
during  the  present  season.  With  sufficient  complexity  of 
plot  to  keep  up  the  desirable  degree  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense, with  characters  freshly  conceived  and  contrasted  with 
clearness  and  force,  with  a spice  of  horrors  enough  to  go  down 
with  ordinary  lovers  of  sensation,  eked  out  with  touches  of  the 
supernatural  not  too  harsh  to  grate  upon  the  taste  of  the  cynical 
or  the  sceptic.  Lord  Oakhmi's  Daughters  will  probably  be  pro- 
nounced— ^by  at  least  the  class  of  readers  we  have  had  in  view,  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  written — a highly  clever  and  enter- 
taining work.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pull  the  design  pitilessly  to 
pieces,  to  dissect  the  characters  minutely,  to  point  out  where  the 
story  halts  in  probability,  or  where  the  unity  of  action  is  arbi- 
trarily broken  through.  Suffice  it  that  there  is  nothing  so  grossly 
impossible  as  ocem’s  in  many  of  our  most  popular  fictions,  and 
that  the  contradictions  to  human  nature,  or  the  inconsistencies  in 
motive,  are  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  entire  working  of  the 
piece.  It  professes  to  be  no  more  than  the  “ history  of  a sad 
tragedy,”  such  as,  in  its  general  featm'es,  might  have  occurred  in 
any  of  our  small  country  towns,  and  not  more  wildly  strange  than 
many  that  meet  the  eye  in  the  criminal  columns  of  our  news- 
papers. 

The  interest  in  such  cases  being  naturally  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  reality  of  the  incidents,  it  is  of  course  a test  of  the 
writer’s  art  how  far  that  air  of  reality  has  been  imparted  to  the 
fictitious  narrative.  And  it  is  by  this  criterion  that  a high  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  work  before  us.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  a real  history.  The  personages  move, 
act,  and  more  particularly  speak,  just  as  real  persons  may  be  con- 
ceived to  do  under  the  circumstances.  If,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  special  crime  on  which  the  story  turns,  they  do  little 
more  novel  or  out  of  the  way  than  the  bulk  of  people  in  every  day 
life,  that  is  but  to  say  that  they  are  true  to  the  type  of  character  and 
incident  on  which  they  are  constructed.  If  they  have  not  much  of 
a profound  or  original  kind  to  say,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  not  much 
startling  depth  or  originality  to  be  looked  for  from  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  They  are  each  and  all  fairly-drawn  average 
specimens  of  their  sort  in  ordinary  life.  The  heai-ty  strong-willed 
old  seaman.  Captain  Chesney,  with  his  rough  naval  manners,  his 
family  pride,  and  his  testy  putting  up  with  adversity,  adored  by  his 
children  and  servants,  while  in  his  thoughtlessness  wearing  his 
daughter  thin  with  his  pinching  and  paring,  and  making  poor 
black  Pompey  fly  in  terror  from  his  voice  and  stick,  is  a capital 
picture  of  its  kind.  Choleric  in  temper  and  imperious  in  will, 
characters  such  as  his  are  nevertheless  capable  of  winning  to 
themselves  any  amount  of  love  and  homage  from  those  of  the 
weaker  sort  who  come  within  the  range  of  their  influence.  However 
tyrannical,  exacting,  and  inconsiderate  they  may  appear,  there  is 
often  a depth  of  unselfish,  generous  feeling  beneath,  in  which  all 
passing  faults  of  temper  are  lost  to  sight.  The  “ Chesney  pride  ” 
is  tempered  by  the  sailor’s  openness  and  simplicity.  When  the 
unexpected  missive  comes  which  puts  an  end  to  the  life-long 
battle  with  duns  and  debt,  proclaiming  him  Earl  of  Oakbum  through 
the  sudden  death  of  the  young  peer,  his  nephew  Frank,  by  typhus 
fever,  the  old  man’s  first  thought  is  one  of  genuine  pain  and 
sorrow  at  the  young  man’s  premature  end.  He  “ sat  down  in 
very  humble  fashion  and  in  deep  silence.  ‘ It’s  true,  Jane,’  he 
presently  said,  with  something  very  like  a sob,  ' the  poor  lad ’s 
gone,  and  I am  Earl  of  Oakburn.’  ” Slave  as  he  has  made 
his  eldest  daughter  Jane,  driving  her  mad  over  accormts 
which  his  heedless  extravagance  has  run  up,  harsh  and 
imperious  as  he  has  been  to  her  in  word  and  tone,  he  is  the  very 
idol  of  her  existence.  Even  after  he  has  driven  the  iron  into  her 
soul  by  bringing  home  as  his  wife  the  handsome  governess  whom 
Jane  especially  disliked  for  her  supposed  treachery  in  playing  upon 
the  old  man’s  weakness,  and  when  Jane  feels  herself  cast  out  from 
her  chief  place  in  her  father’s  heart  and  from  her  throne  over  his 
household,  the  daughter’s  affection  remains  strong  and  pure  as 
of  old.  And  when  at  length  his  old  enemy  the  gout,  which  has  so 
long  lent  extra  bitterness  to  a naturally  imtable  temper,  fixes  upon 
the  stomach,  and  the  battered  old  hull  lies  at  the  last  extremity 
waiting  to  “ go  out  with  the  tide,”  the  group  round  his  dying  bed 
is  one  of  genuine  unmixed  grief.  The  unhappy  black  is  nearly 
choked  with  tears  and  sobs.  "Never  a better  massa ! never  a 
better  massa ! Pompey  like  to  go  with  him.”  The  daughters- — 
one  of  whom  his  hasty  match  has  driven  from  her  home,  while 
the  other  has  been  denied  forgiveness  for  her  stolen  marriage  and 
j her  name  has  been  forbidden  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing — 
receive  the  blow  according  to  their  respective  temperaments — 

I Jane  with  patient  sinking  sorrow,  Laura  with  a burst  of  raving, 
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passionate  grief.  The  whole  scene  is  intensely  true  to  nature,  and 
is  depicted  with  much  graphic  force. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Oakburn’s  daughters  are  well  drawn,  the 
general  family  likeness  being  modified  in  each  by  traits  of  marked 
individuality.  Pride  and  firmness  of  will  are  the  inheritance  of  all, 
hut  these  qualities  are  combined  in  each  with  widely  different 
features  of  character  and  physique.  In  Jane,  the  eldest  and 
managing  sister,  a girl  of  slender  frame  and  slight  pretence  to  per- 
sonal charms,  they  ai’e  manifested  in  quiet  resolute  dignity,  in  a 
loathing  for  anything  mean  or  unbefitting  the  family  repute,  and 
in  almost  dogged  adherence  to  the  impressions  or  prejudices  of 
the  moment.  Devoted  to  her  father,  even  to . the  last  unsparing 
saciifice,  she  would  lay  down  life  itself  to  screen  him  from  the 
w'orry  of  creditors  or  the  penalties  of  debt.  Accepting  the  charge 
of  her  sisters  as  a sacred  trust,  and  watching  over  them  wdth  a 
jealous  affection,  she  would  yet  rather  make  shipwreck  of  all  their 
schemes  of  happiness  than  see  them  stoop  to  gratify  inclination  by 
an  alliance  unworthy  of  a Chesney^  Jane  is  not  intended  to  form 
a perfect  or  ideal  woman,  and  she  is  far  from  approaching  that 
standard.  But  she  is  on  that  account  far  more  akin  to  women  of 
real  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  such  may  be  accepted  as  a favourable 
specimen  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  creations  of  middle  life.  More  impetuous 
and  stirring,  her  second  sister,  Laura,  the  beauty  of  the  group,  ex- 
hibits the  fundamental  failings  of  the  family  in  a fashion  not  less 
appropriate  to  her  temper  and  inclinations.  Brimful  of  vanity, 
warm  in  temperament,  and  headstrong  in  the  indulgence  of  her 
passions,  Laura  chafes  under  the  restrictions  and  privations  which 
the  meek  Jane  accepts  and  almost  hugs  as  her  appointed  cross. 
Her  father's  sternest  commands,  and  her  sister’s  most  moving 
appeals  to  prudence  or  pride,  are  powerless  against  her  absorbing 
passion  for  the  fascinating  Lewis  Carlton,  the  low-bom  though 
rising  surgeon  of  South  Wennock.  Spumed  with  violence  and 
contumely  by  the  Captain,  and  repulsed  with  quiet  dislike  and 
scorn  by  Jane,  that  gentleman,  goaded  by  a responsive  passion  for 
Laima,  perseveres  in  his  suit,  and,  after  stolen  interviews  in  which 
Laura’s  pride  is  sorely  wrung,  carries  her  off  from  her  home, 
and  establishes  her  as  his  wife  in  the  face  of  her  in- 
dignant family.  Omens  of  ill  attend  the  union,  which 
are,  however,  ineffectual  to  check  the  torrent  of  passion  and 
self-will.  Lucy,  the  youngest  girl,  is  a child  when  the  story 
begins,  and  her  tame  and  commonplace  history,  till  she  is  con- 
ducted to  the  altar  and  smothered  with  the  flowers  of  fortune, 
seems  meant  for  nothing  more  than  a sort  of  set-off  to  the 
stormier  and  more  chequered  fortunes  of  her  sisters,  imless  it  may 
be  to  read  a lesson  on  the  virtues  of  quietness  and  submissiveness, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  family  errors  of  violence  and  self-will. 
About  the  third  sister,  Clarice,  there  hangs  a veil  of  mystery,  the 
gradual  drawing  aside  of  which  forms  the  denouement  of  the  story, 
and  is  the  centre  of  aU  the  tragic  interest  of  these  volumes.  Mrs. 
Wood’s  known  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  weaving  of  plots  has 
never  perhaps  been  more  characteristically  exhibited.  The  secret 
is  guarded,  from  the  first,  with  a skill  which  tantalizes  the  reader, 
and  keeps'  him  pei’petually  baflled,  as  he  seeks  to  connect  the 
isolated  hints  thrown  out  from  time  to  time  with  the  common 
object  which  they  are  clearly  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  that,  without  preternatural  sagacity,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  find  the  full  truth  dawn  upon  his  mind,  and  be 
able  to  trace  through  all  these  partial  hints  and  scattered 
episodes  the  hidden  pui-pose  of  the  novelist.  From  the  tragic 
end  of  the  young  mother  in  the  opening  chapter,  till  the 
mysterious  cause  is  cleared  up  at  the  last,  and  ■ the  guilt  is 
brought  home  to  the  hand  that  dropped  the  prussic  acid 
into  the  sleeping  draught,  though  we  have  enough  to  point 
not  obscurely  to  the  true  author  of  the  crime,  yet  we  are  so  far 
without  a clue  to  the  motive  as  to  distrust  the  intimations  covertly 
thrown  out,  and  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  to  the  sensation 
of  uncertainty  and  suspense  which  it  is  the  novelist’s  object  to 
excite  in  us. 

There  are,  indeed,  limits  in  true  art  to  the  expedients 
which  may  lawfully  be  used  to  keep  up  the  mystification,  and 
either  to  assist  our  imagination  in  following  the  track  at  the 
beck  of  the  writer’s  will,  or  to  throw  us  oh  the  scent  if  we  are 
likely  to  hunt  out  the  secret  prematurely.  And  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Mrs.  Wood  has  not  transcended  those  fair  limits. 
There  are  two  main  methods  whereby  a plot  of  the  description 
before  us  may  be  eked  out,  in  peiffect  consistency  -with  the  laws 
of  reality  and  of  human  nature.  The  one  consists  in  the  evolution 
of  character ; the  other,  in  the  combination  of  incident.  A writer 
of  fiction  ■will  choose  spontaneously  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  the  mental  bias  may  incline  towards  external  delineation  of 
events  or  the  subjective  analysis  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  the  analytical  development  of  character  that 
Mrs.  Henry  "Wood’s  forte  can  be  said  to  lie.  And  in  not  a few  of 
the  incidents  on  which  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  made  to  turn 
there  is  a degree  of  weakness  which  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 
Our  minds  are  intended  from  the  first  to  link  together  the  fate  of 
the  lost  Clarice  with  the  person  of  Mr.  Carlton,  but  in  order  to  do 
so  the  writer  can  think  of  no  more  novel  or  natural  expedient  than 
the  old  nursery  nonsense  of  dreams  and  nervous  prognostics. 
There  is  here  not  a tithe  of  the  boldness  or  originality,  while 
there  is  all  the  defiance  to  nature  and  common-sense,  that 
there  is  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Strange  Story.  Jane  Chesney 
has  no  special  rapport  with  the  spirit-world  or  the  divining- 
rod,  but  she  has  a faculty  of  dreaming,  or  clairvoyance, 
which  puts  her  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  pas.,  and 
enables  her  to  put  forth  oracular  visions  of  the  future.  On 
the  very  night  of  the  suspicious  death  of  the  so-called  Mrs. 


Crane,  she  has  a “dreadful  dream,  an  awful  dream,”  which 
is  only  drawn  from  her  in  detail  later  in  the  story,  but  which  so 
firmly  connects  Clarice  with  some  foul  play  at  the  hands  of 
Carlton  that  she  recoils  from  him  as  a subject  of  aversion,  and 
had  rather  see  Laura  in  her  grave  than  linked  to  one  of  so  sinister 
a destiny.  Again,  on  the  eve  of  her  father’s  bringing  home 
the  detested  governess  whom,  unknown  to  Jane,  he  has  married 
the  day  before,  Jane  has  “ felt  all  day  a sick,  shivery  feeling 
that  she  could  not  account  for,  a low-spirited  sensation  of  some 
approaching  evil.”  “ Do  coming  events,”  asks  the  authoress, 

“ thus  cast  their  shadows  before?”  Of  course  they  do  in  works 
of  fiction,  if  the  writer  has  no  better  way  of  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  denouement  which  she  has  settled  in  her  mind.  Commu- 
nications from  the  world  of  spirits  are,  however,  proverbially 
uncertain  and  capricious  j else  we  might  wonder  that  Jane’s 
monitory  faculty  had  not  opened  her  eyes,  when  her  ordinary 
sharpness  of  sense  had  failed,  to  the  incipient  flirtation  between 
the  Earl  and  Eliza  Lethwait,  with  which  she  no  more  dreamt  of 
connecting  her  father’s  unusual  and  unaccountable  absences  than 
she  “dreamt  of  attributing  them  to  visits  paid  to  the  Great 
Mogul.”  Some  of  these  dreams,  however,  were  destined  to  be 
prophetic — vera  somnia ; — 

Jane  Chesney  had  certainly  had  two  or  three  most  singular  dreams,  which 
had  borne  reference  in  a remarkable  degree  to  subsequent  realities  of  life. 
One  of  them  had  foreshadowed  her  mother’s  death,  and  Jane  had  told  it 
before  the  death  took  place.  That  the  events  following  upon  and  bearing 
out  the  dreams  were  singular  coincidences,  can  at  least  be  said.  And  yet 
Jane  Chesney  was  not  by  nature  inclined  to  superstition,  but  the  dreams 
had,  in  a degree,  forced  it  upon  her.  She  buried  the  feeling  within  herself, 
as  we  all  like  to  bury  those  feelings  which  touch  wholl}'  on  the  imagination 
— that  inner  life  within  the  life.  But,  of  all  her  dreams,  never  had  she  been 
visited  by  one  bearing  half  the  vivid  horror,  the  horror  of  reality,  as  did 
this  last  one  relating  to  her  sister  Clarice. 

Some  faculty  of  the  sort  appears  to  have  run  in  tbe  family,  unless 
it  is  merely  “ tbe  strange  prevision  that  sometimes  attends  tbe 
dying  ” that  makes  tbe  Earl  on  bis  deatb-bed  so  truly  depict  that 
Laura  will  shortly  “ find  berself  upon  tbe  quicksands.” 

"VVe  are  not  concerned  to  let  out  so  much  of  tbe  story  as  would 
be  required  to  vindicate  tbe  truth  of  these  vaticinations  of  ill,  and 
to  show  tbe  unhappy  Laura  floundering  on  tbe  judicial  quicksands 
on  which  first  her  vanity  and  wilfulness,  and  next  her  jealousy  and 
deceit,  have  flung  her.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  it  as  a 
somewhat  queer  point  in  tbe  writer’s  estimate  of  character,  that, 
in  tbe  very  act  of  opening  her  husband’s  private  safe  with  a 
skeleton  key  under  a half-insane  idea  of  coming  upon  proofs  of 
his  unfaithfulness,  we  are  assured  that  Laura  “ hated  meanness 
as  much  as  ever  did  the  late  Earl,”  and  that  “ Laura  was 
honourable  by  nature ; yes,  she  was,  however  you  may  feel  in- 
clined to  demur  to  the  assertion,  seeing  what  you  do  see.”  "What 
we  do  see  convinces  us  that,  instead  of  whitewashing  her  cha- 
racter with  this  specious  pretext,  the  author  might  as  well  have 
left  Lady  Laura’s  actions  to  speak  for  themselves.  We  part  with 
Laura  after  the  catastrophe,  when  her  own  mean  abstraction  of 
the  letter  has  brought  her  husband  to  conviction  and  death— now  a 
prey  to  passionate  and  extravagant  remorse,  now  chafing  xmder 
the  anguish  and  disgrace  which  his  guilt  has  brought  upon  her 
family  and  herself.  Her  latest  mood  is  that  of  disgust  at  the 
widows’  caps,  which,  scanty  and  becoming  as  she  has  them  made, 
she  is  persuaded  are  “ ruin  to  the  hair,”  while  she  has  got  so 
far  as  to  have  “ said  one  day  that  she  would  give  a great  deal  to 
be  able  to  put  away  the  tarnished  name  of  Carlton.”  It  is  strange 
that  neither  to  the  widow,  nor  apparently  to  the  novelist’s  O'wn 
mind,  has  it  occurred  to  ask  how  far  Mr.  Carlton’s  previous  mar- 
riage with  her  sister  leaves  Laura  any  claim  by  law  to  the  title  of 
either  widow  or  wife. 

The  character  of  Carlton  himself  is  far  from  being  worked 
up  to  the  level  of  the  situation.  There  is  nothing  in  him 
to  qualify  him  for  the  position  assigned  to  him  as  the 
hero  of  a deed  of  such  foulness  and  horror.  It  may  be 
that  very  commonplace  men  may  rise  to  the  inducement 
to.  poison  ene  beautiful  wife  for  the  sake  of  getting  another. 
But,  with  no  other  than  the  vulgar  daring  of  murderers 
in  general,  and  the  shallow  cunning  which  baffles  for  a time 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  only  to  betray  itself  by  some  stupid 
oversight  in  the  end,  he  is  scarcely  of  the  stuff  for  the  central 
figm'e  in  a work  of  tragic  interest.  Still  less,  considering  the 
callous  and  unexcitable  frame  which  he  evinces  during  the  dozen 
years  or  so  that  we  observe  him,  is  he  the  man  to  be  carried 
oft’  from  justice  neither  by  his  own  hand,  nor  by  the  heart 
disease  which  forms  so  happy  a kind  of  despatch  for  many 
criminals  of  fiction,  but  by  mere  agitation  of  thought  on 
being  locked  up  after  his  committal  for  trial.  In  deline- 
ating her  minor  characters,  Mrs.  "\A'’ood  puts  forth  her  usual 
facility  and  skill,  and  the  book  as  a whole  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  of  the  season.  With  more  attention  to 
those  defects  of  conception  which  we  have  pointed  out,  it  might 
have  been  pronounced  one  of  first-rate  excellence. 


SACRED  LATIN  POETRY.* 

SELDOM  does  a second  edition  come  before  the  public  with 
better  claims  to  a hearty  welcome  than  this  of  Dr.  Trench’s 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  first  edition 
was  put  forth  from  the  vicarage  of  Itchenstoke,  there  was  a some- 
what hazy  notion  in  the  minds  of  English  clergymen  generally  as 
to  the  stores  and  storehouses  of  hynmology  which  had  existed 

* Sacred  Latin  Foetry.  Selected  and  arranged  for  use,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition.  London  and  Cambridge : Macmillan  & Co.  1864, 
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from  of  old.  Some  few,  indeed,  liad  cultivated  the  study  more  or 
less,  and  had  sought  material  for  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  from 
the  editions  of  Prudentius,  St.  Ambrose,  or  St.  Bernard,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  old  libraries.  But  the  reign  of  Evangelicism 
had  discountenanced  debts  incurred  in  this  quarter.  The 
knowledge  of  the  rich  repertories,  the  access  to  the  splendid 
mines,  in  which  an  abundance  of  treasure  in  this  kind  lay  hid, 
was  opened,  it  may  truly  be  said,  to  the  mass  of  the  educated 
clergy  by  the  first  edition  of  the  volume  of  which  we  now 
welcome  the  republication.  It  did  not,  indeed,  profess  to  be 
aught  beyond  a selection.  It  aimed  rather  at  pointing  the  way 
to  others  than  at  mapping  out  or  exhibiting  in  detail  the  contents 
of  the  mine.  The  editor’s  object  was  to  furnish  specimens  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  whole — to  produce  nuggets  as  samples 
of  the  fine  gold  to  be  dug  up  by  such  as  should  choose  to 
devote  their  energy  to  the  task.  But  so  well  was  the  aim 
fulfilled,  so  clearly  was  the  history  of  Latin  hymnology 
traced  back  in  the  introductory  chapters,  so  attractive  were 
the  samples  produced  of  old  and  magnificent  hymn-work, 
that  the  result  was  a revival  of  interest  in  the  whole 
subject.  The  able  and  copious  Thesaurus  of  Daniel  found 
its  way  into  country  parsonages,  and  into  the  hands  of 
scholars.  Magazines  began  to  publish  translations  of  hymns, 
instead  of  choruses  from  Greek  plays ; the  rare  leisure  of  those 
clergymen  whose  poetic  vein  was  not  yet  frozen  and  dried  up  was 
directed  to  a new  and  a congenial  pursuit ; and  in  due  time  the 
full  fruitage  appeared  in  the  “Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
which  mark  a distinct  epoch  in  English  hymnology,  and  bid  fair 
to  supersede  all  other  collections  for  use  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Trench’s  volume  was 
the  pilot-engine  which  brought  in  the  remarkable  collection  to 
which  we  refer.  Of  this  any  one  may  assure  himself  who  will  set 
the  two  books  side  by  side,  and  note  in  the  English  volume  its 
many  scholarly  counterparts  of  the  Latin  originals.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  may  dwell  with  just  satisfaction  on  the  work 
which  his  first  edition  pioneered,  whilst,  in  the  demand  for  a 
second  edition,  he  has  the  best  earnest  of  the  success  of  the  aim  he 
had  at  heart.  Since  1 849,  the  date  of  the  first  edition,  much  in- 
creased light  has  been  thrown  upon  Latin  hymnology,  and  of  this 
it  has  been  the  editor’s  labour  of  love  to  avail  himself  in  the  in- 
terval. The  German  edition  of  Mone,  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  of  Daniel,  M.  Gautier’s  discovery  of  many  hitherto  un- 
published hymns  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Neale  both  as  an  editor  and  as  a translator,  have  supplied  fresh 
material,  evoked  doubtless  by  a demand  which  is  a guage  of  the 
incteased  popularity  of  the  whole  subject.  It  should  be  added 
that  another  result,  due  in  part  to  Dr.  Trench’s  Sacred  Latin 
Fbetry,  has  been  the  gradual  cessation  of  that  fear  which 
haunted  so  many  until  late  years,  of  imbibing  Romanism 
with  the  hymnology  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
Western  Church.  By  a careful  sifting  and  wise  choice 
the  editor  proved  that  English  Churchmen  need  not  be  de- 
barred from  the  “ immortal  heritage  ” of  the  Universal  Church, 
through  the  bugbear  of  their  having  formd  their  way  into 
the  Roman  Breviary.  Intelligence  and  charity  have  advanced 
pari  passu,  nor  will  any  save  the  most  unlettered  persons  shudder 
any  longer  at  the  thought  that  something  may  be  learned,  some 
riches  be  borrowed,  from  the  varied  storehouse  of  mediaeval 
theology.  To  furnish  the  wheat  without  the  tares,  the  wine  un- 
tainted by  its  lees.  Dr.  Trench  has  been  the  better  able  through 
the  license  he  has  allowed  himself  of  thinning  each  poem  which  he 
sets  before  his  readers — a license  which  he  deems  justifiable  where 
the  object  is  rather  to  provide  a personal  and  devotional  help 
than  to  give  a chronological  account  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  poets 
and  poetry.  The  gain  derived  from  this  is  such  as  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  an  historical  arrangement  which  we  can  imagine  might 
have  been  more  welcome  to  the  scholar,  and  more  interesting  in 
an  archaeological  point  of  view. 

To  those  not  yet  acquainted  with  it,  we  commend  Dr.  Trench’s 
Introduction  as  a lucid  and  succinct  account  of  the  differences  in 
form  and  spirit  between  the  Latin  classical  and  sacred  poetry,  as 
well  as  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  these.  He  urges  that 
accentuated  and  not  quantitative  poetry  was  indigenous  in  the 
Latin  tongue ; that  it  was  the  introduction  of  Greek  models  which 
for  a time  naturalized  the  hexameter,  the  sapphic,  and  the  alcaic ; 
and  that  long  prior  to  these  existed  the  Saturnian  and  old  Italian 
verses,  of  a loosely  defined  number  of  syllables,  not  metrically 
disposed,  but  with  places  accentually  marked  on  which  the  stress 
should  be  laid.  At  the  decadence  of  Roman  classical  literature, 
the  old  and  popular  rhythm  came  up  again  with  its  .ante-classical 
words  and  speech,  such  as  are  found  in  Attius  and  Naevius, 
and  reappear  in  Prudentius  and  Tertullian.  It  was  natural 
that  Christian  hymnists  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  aban- 
doning meti’es  identified  with  a heathen  worship  and  an 
impure  mythology,  and  of  adopting  for  their  holier  themes 
a rhythmical  system  which  had  a previous  existence  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  memories  of  the  people.  Such  a system  readily  became 

?iart  of  a religion  which  aimed  at  embracing  the  poor  and  un- 
ettered ; it  suited  an  age  which  grew  less  tolerant  of  arbitrary 
rules  of  quantity  in  proportion  as  classical  literature  waned ; and, 
moreover,  as  hymns  were  to  be  sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  it 
is  clear  that  the  accentual  value  of  words  would  be  more  easy  to 
apprehend  and  bear  in  mind  than  the  uncertain  laws  of  an  obso- 
kte  prosody.  In  regard  to  the  other  point  of  difference — rhyme — 
Dr.  Trench  is  very  happy  in  showing  that  it  was  of  earliest  date 
at  Rome,  and  that,  though  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  to 
a great  extent  thrust  it  aside  for  a time,  it  kept  occasionally  crop- 


ping out  all  the  while  in  the  pages  of  Roman  classical  writers. 
Its  revival  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  but  the  budding  afresh  of  a germ  laid  in  versification  already 
existing ; and  it  is  a reasonable  supposition  that,  like  tecentual 
arrangement,  rhyme  also  was  intended  as  a makeweight  for  slack- 
ness of  metrical  observance.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Guest  that 
“ the  Romans  were  confessedly  ignorant  of  rhyme  ” is  ably  com- 
bated by  Dr.  Trench ; and  indeed  we  are  the  more  interested  in 
siding  with  the  views  of  the  latter,  because  another  dictum  of  the 
former — namely,  “ that  no  people  ever  adopted  an  accentual  rhythm 
without  adopting  rhyme  also  ” — seems  to  us  a two-edged  sword 
which  the  claims  of  both  accent  and  rhyme  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  Latin  poetry  must  necessarily  encounter. 

But,  whatever  the  antiquity  of  accented  and  rhymed  Latin, 
poetry,  the  volume  before  us  should  make  us  thankful  that  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  such  fulness  and  richness  as  the  specimens 
which  it  contains  indicate.  Classical  poetry,  beautifully  cold  and ' 
statuesque,  has  nothing  to  draw  forth  fervour  of  devotion,  or 
to  kindle  the  fires  of  love  and  gratitude — nothing  to  bring  1 
near  the  realities  of  death,  and  judgment,  and  the  world' 
beyond,  for  the  admonishing  of  the  godless  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  faithful.  The  Church  hymns  achieve  all  this  in  the 
marvellously  vivid  dimeters  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  and  the  noble  ^ 
fifteen-syllable  triplets  of  Peter  Damiani.  These  are,  indeed,  later 
Christian  poets;  butPrudentiusinhisHynmon  Cock-crow,  which  we 
miss  in  Dr.  Trench’s  collection  as  well  as  in  the  Salvde,jlores 
Martyrum,  which  he  gives  us,  and  St.  Ambrose  with  his  grand 
simplicity,  suffice  to  show  how  great  an  advance  towards  life  and. 
reality  had  been  made  even  while  accent  was  still  the  sole  or 
chief  substitute  for  the  classical  system  of  quantity.  Of  the 
earliest  Christian  poets  the  present  collection  does  not  give  many 
specimens.  A chronological  arrangement,  which  was  beside  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  might  probably  have  introduced  more  of  their 
remains.  Though  not  so  finished  as  the  compositions  of  a later 
period,  with  which  the  volume  of  Dr.  Trench  abounds,  they  have 
a special  interest  as  productions  of  an  age  comparatively  near  to 
the  Apostolic  times,  and  a value,  in  proportion,  attaching  to  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  But  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
a selection  which  has  provided  such  materials  for  an  intellectual 
feast  as  those  which  lie  before  us.  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  St. 
Bernard,  Jacob  de  Benedictis,  Hildebert,  Damiani,  are  but  a few 
names,  representing  most  famous  contributors  to  Latin  hymnology  in 
the  later  centmies,  which  are  presented  in  these  pages.  It  has, 
however,  struck  us  that  an  undue  preference  is  shown  to  the 
hymns  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  which  for  the  most  part  abound  in 
mysticism,  and  revel  in  such  an  excess  of  obscure  and  scholastic 
allusion  as  must  exclude  them  from  the  wide  popularity  of  many 
simpler  hymns.  Many  of  them  defy  translation,  through  the  super- 
abundance of  conceits ; many,  if  they  could  be  translated,  would  be 
distasteful  to  modern  minds,  owing  to  a surfeiting  accumulation 
of  typical  applications  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Trench  a4“iits  that  this 
is  a fault  in  his  favourite  hymnist,  but  he  probably  thinks  that 
compensating  excellences  entitle  this  writer  to  an  exceptionally 
large  space  in  his  extracts  from  Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  Doub^ 
less,  too,  this  prominence  may  be  owing  in  some  degree  to  the 
discovery  of  so  many  unpublished  poems  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor,  by  M.  Gautier;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  could 
have  preferred  to  see  a larger  selection  from  the  abun- 
dant materials  furnished  by  Daniel  and  Mone.  More  of 
Prudentius,  of  Eortunatus,  and  of  Ambrose  would  have  been 
acceptable,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  omission  of  these  is  due 
to  the  assumption  that  the  works  of  these  Christian  poets  are 
better  known  than  we  believe  them  to  be.  It  may  be  that  the 
editor’s  tone  of  mind  and  study  inclines  to  the  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  cast  which  stamps  Adam  of  St.  Victor’s  remains, 
whereas  the  modern  mind  affects  rather  the  simple  and  yet  vigorous, 
the  grand  and  outspoken,  lyrics  of  other  Christian  poets.  Of 
the  newly  found  hymns,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  on  the  Nativity, 
beginning — “Potestate  nonnatura”  (p.  Ill);  while,  of  the  old, 
none  is  better  than  that  on  St.  Stephen  (p.  2 1 2).  The  obscurity 
and  depth  of  allusion  in  many  stanzas  of  this  poet  have,  however, 
this  result — that  they  test  Dr.  Trench’s  powers  as  an  interpretator 
and  annotator;  and  here  his  merits  are,  we  are  boimd  to  say, 
considerable.  The  darker  the  passage,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
skill  by  which  light  is  conveyed  into  it.  For  this  paid  of  his 
work  the  editor  deserves  high  praise.  For  instance,  upon  the 
obscure  passage  which  opens  Adam  of  St.  Victor’s  Hymn  on  John 
the  Evangelist  (p.  71)  — 

Verbi  vere  substantivi, 

Caro  cum  sit  in  declivi 
Temporis  angustia, 

In  seternis  vei'bum  annis 

Permanere  nos  Joannis 
Docet  theologia  — 

his  interpretation  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Neale, 
who  takes  “ caro  ” to  mean  the  flesh  which  the  Word  took  upon 
him ; whereas  Dr.  Trench  understands  it  of  the  world  and  “ all 
that  is  in  and  of  the  world,”  and  freely  translates  thus— “ The 
theology  of  John  teaches  us  that  while  the  flesh  declines,  wastes, 
and  decays,  the  word  of  the  Word  (verbum  Verbi),  all  which 
Christ  utters,  endures  for  everlasting  years,  shall  never  pass 
away.”  So,  again,  he  throws  the  exact  amoimt  of  need- 
ful light  on  the  concluding  line  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor’s  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity  (pp.  in-13)  — “Denum  complens  numerum,” 
when  he  refers  it  to  the  ten  pieces  of  silver  (Luke  xv.  8-10),  the 
lost  one  of  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  race  of  man, 
while  the  nine  were  the  nine  ranks  of  angels  that  had  stood  in 
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their  first  obedience.  On  v.  45  of  the  same  poet’s  Hymn  on  the 
Epiphany  (p.  123),  “Ad  peccatiim  prius  prona,”  Dr.  Trench 
acutely  builds  a refutation  of  the  French  translator’s  theory  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  not  the  Church,  is  the  Bride  referred  to 
in  the  later  stanzas.  And  not  only  when  handling  the  poems  of 
Adam  of  St.  Victor,  hut  in  editing  the  whole  of  his  selections,  _ he 
has  exhibited  rare  critical  acumen  and  interpretative  sagacity. 
His  grounds  for  retaining,  as  the  third  line  of  the  “Dies  Irse,”  the 
verse  “ Teste  David  cum  Sibylla,”  sometimes  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  a Sibyl  is  a strange  witness  to  Christian  truth  (see 
p.  297),  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  his  deep  reflection  and  learning. 
Here  and  there  we  note  a little  severity  in  judging  of  the  accuracy 
of  Daniel,  and  where — at  p.  93,  v.  29 — he  blames  that  useful 
editor  for  printing  “ multos  tenet”  instead  of  “ niultus  terret” 
in  a poem  of  Pistor,  a question  might  arise  whether  he  should  not 
himself  adopt  muBos,  and  whether  he  should  not  refer  to  St.  Lube 
i.  6 c,  and  not  i.  69.  In  some  hymns,  too,  such  as  that  of 
Prudentius,  “ In  exsequiis  defurictorum,”  he  might  well  have 
been  less  chary  of  note  and  comment.  The  meanings  of  such 
words  as  “ senigmata  vultus,”  v.  20,  and  “ pugilli,”  v.  28, 
would  have  been  fit  subjects  of  a note  for  such  readers  as  have 
not  Ducange,  or  such  iike  lexicons,  to  refer  to.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  that  in  quoting  Obbarius  as  the  most  recent  editor  of 
Prudentius,  the  Archbishop  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  very 
meritorious  edition  of  Albert  Dressel,  Leipsic,  i860. 

One  or  two  improvements  might,  we  venture  to  think,  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  this  already  valuable  book.  It  would  have  worn 
a more  popular  aspect  had  it  contained  fuller  references  to  the 
loving  diligence  of  English  translators  and  adapters  who,  at  various 
periods,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  gems  of  Latin  hymnology. 
A little  is  said  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  clothe  the  “ Dies  Irse  ” 
in  an  English  garb ; and  we  are  told  briefly  of  Tusser’s  translation 
of  Jacopone’s  “ Cm  mundus  militat,”  and  Sylvester’s  version  of 
Damiani’s  “ Glory  and  Joys  of  Paradise.”  But  a great  deal  more 
might  have  been  done  in  this  way,  in  pointing  out  more  or  less 
successful  imitations  of  other  hymns — an  important  help  and 
encouragement  toward  fresh  labours  in  the  same  fleld.  Alford’s 
version  of  the  “Dies  Irse,”  W.  Hammond’s  of  the  “ Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,”  Chandler’s  of  the  “Angulare  Fundamentum,”  and  a 
recent  anonymous  version  of  St.  Bernard’s  “ Jesu,  dulcis  memoria,” 
have  been  admitted  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  into  his  Book  of 
Praise.  And  in  the  3 i 8th  page  of  that  delightful  manual  will  be 
foimd  a noble  version  by  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  of  part  of  the  hymn 
of  Prudentius  “ On  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,”  which  is  as  close  and 
as  truthful  as  it  is  elegiac  and  touching  in  its  rhythm.  The  last 
verse  of  it  may  serve  as  a sample,  and  prove  its  title  to  notice ; — 
Tu  depositum  tege  corpus, 

Non  immemor  ille  requiret 
Sua  munera  fictor  et  auctor, 

Propriique  senigmata  vultus. — ^Trench,  p.  282. 

Cover  this  body  to  thy  care  consign’d ; 

It’s  Maker  shall  not  leave  it  in  the  grave. 

But  His  own  lineaments  shall  bear  in  mind. 

And  shall  recall  the  image  that  He  gave. — Book  of  Praise,  p.  319. 

We  cannot  here  stop  to  point  out  the  debt  owed  by  the  editors  of 
H3rmns  Ancient  and  Modern  to  the  Latin  Hymns  of  Dr.  Trench’s 
selection ; but  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  a happy  version  of  the 
simple,  sweet,  and  touching  hymn  of  King  Robert  II.  of  France, 
“Veni,  sancte  spiritus”  (p.  196),  to  p.  123,  hymn  128,  of  the 
aforesaid  hymnal,  and  for  a very  fine  translation  of  “ Beata  Urbs 
Hierusalem”  (Trench,  p.  3 1 1),  to  the  243rd  and  244th  hymns  of 
the  same  collection.  None  of  these  versions  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Trench. 

Another  suggestion  which  we  would  oflFer  is  the  addition  of  a 
short  glossary,  which  would  prove  a great  convenience  and  boon 
to  ordinary  Latin  scholars,  unlearned  in  the  “media  et  inflma 
Latinitas.”  The  words  “debriatis”  (p.  66);  “cautelam”  (67); 
^‘diescat  ” (92) ; “factura  ” h.e.  merces  operis,  (ill);  “ adunare  ” 
(p)id.');  “dulcore”  (140);  “pausa”  ; “ senigmata  ” before 
referred  to  (p.  282),  and  many  others,  unknown  to  our  Latin 
dictionaries,  cause  a delay  and  difficulty  which  can  only  be  met 
effectually  by  the  aid  which  we  suggest.  Of  course  the  foot-notes 
explain  many  of  these  words,  but  some  they  pass  over  in  silence. 
A short  glossary  would  be  a safeguard  against  the  tricks  of  a 
fickle  memory,  and  an  easy  means  of  enabling  students  of  sacred 
Latin  poetry  to  “ run  and  read.”  We  trust  that  a work  so  useful, 
suggestive,  and  scholarlike  as  this  of  Archbishop  Trench  may 
see  more  than  one  future  edition,  and  it  is  in  furtherance  of  so 
desirable  a consummation  that  we  oiler  these  concluding  hints  as 
to  popularizing  his  Sacred  Latin  Poetry. 


WESTMACOTT’S  HANDBOOK  OF  SCULPTURE.* 
npHIS  handsome  volmne  is  substantially  a reprint  of  Professor 
Westmacott’s  article  in  the  Encychpadia  Eritannica,  with 
some  additions  suggested  by  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  in 
late  years  on  mediaeval  sculpture  and  on  the  applicability  of  colour 
to  statues.  The  author’s  name  is  a guarantee  that  he  is  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  technical  points  of  his  subject ; he  appears  to  have 
made  careful  use  of  _ the  literary  materials  to  which  foreign 
diligence  is  always  adding ; and  he  is  himself  a man  of  moderate 
and  impartial  views,  not  cramped  into  Greek  or  Goth,  but 
naturally  ready  to  welcome  and  do  justice  to  original  merit, 
wherever  it  may  be  discovered.  Frankly  accepting,  as  we  do,  the 
®^timent  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern  criticism  on 
art,  Mr.  Westmacott’s  book  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  which 
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a man  gets  who  has  not  been  trained  on  a single  system.  The 
aesthetic  traditions,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  of  the  Professor’s 
family,  must  have  led  him  in  youth  to  that  view  of  sculpture 
which  is  represented  by  the  publications  of  Spence,  and  Stuart, 
and  the  Dilettante  Society.  But  he  has  not  been  insensible  to  the 
counter-school  in  art  which,  from  the  time  of  Flaxman,  Cicognara, 
and  d’Azincourt  to  our  own,  has  found  a rival  in  the  Saints  of 
Paradise  to  the  Gods  of  Olympus. 

It  is  advantageous  that  the  historian  of  any  subject  should 
look  on  it  in  that  philosophical  frame  of  mind  which  regards  the 
successive  changes  that  he  records  as  the  natural,  almost 
the  inevitable,  result  of  the  larger  oscillations  of  the  human 
race  during  the  period  with  which  he  deals.  Every  art  or  study 
will  be  found  to  be  dependent  on  wider  causes  the  more  we 
investigate  it.  Even  poets  do  not  come,  as  some  one  said,  like 
constellations  in  the  sky,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  their 
grouping  or  for  their  absence;  great  artists  certainly  do 
not.  Sculpture  has  perhaps  held  the  most  representative  cha- 
racter among  the  fine  arts,  and  has  been  most  governed  by  the 
deeper  sentiments  of  the  nations  practising  it.  Its  history,  in 
more  than  one  of  the  countries ' noticed  by  Mr.  Westmacott, 
even  when  told  in  the  somewhat  cold  outline  of  his  earlier 
pages,  bears  this  fact  on  its  face.  Sculpture  was  probably  in 
continued  vitality  amongst  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  races, 
certainly  amongst  the  Egyptians,  for  an  immensely  longer  period 
than  amongst  the  Greeks  whilst  Hellas  was  independent,  or 
amongst  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  during  the  mediaeval 
centuries.  Yet,'  when  the  general  features  of  the  styles  have 
been  once  defined,  hardly  anything  remains  to  be  added  on 
the  history  of  Egyptian  or  Mesopotamian  art.  Vital  we 
have  called  it,  and  such  the  extraordinary  merit  which  the 
remains  exhibit,  in  certain  limited  directions,  entitles  it  to 
be  named;  yet  it  is  a strange,  stationary,  frozen  vitality. 
One  reason  for  this  must  be  sought,  with  great  probability, 
in  that  named  by  Mr.  Westmacott  — the  “ strict  conformity 
to  established  types  ” required  by  the  hierarchy  of  each 
kingdom.  “Hence,”  said  Plato,  “the  art  remains  the  same,  the 
rule  of  it  the  same.”  Had  not  the  genius  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  East  taken  a peculiar  bent,  we  might  have  found  there 
that  perfect  reproduction  of  Oriental  immobility  in  regard  to 
sculptui’e  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  manifested  in  its  painting. 
But,  although  the  influence  of  the  early  priesthoods  on  this  point 
is  put  more  temperately  by  Mr.  Westmacott  than  by  Mr.  Jarves 
(whose  “ Art  Idea  ” was  lately  noticed  in  our  columns),  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  should  not  add,  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole,  that  strange  and  hitherto  inexplicable  difference 
between  the  minds  of  different  races  which  renders  an  appeal  to 
ethnology  at  once  so  dangerous,  and  yet  so  absolutely  inevitable 
as  a solution  of  perplexities  to  the  historical  student.  This  is, 
indeed,  a solution  which  more  than  one  able  man  of  our  own 
time  (such  as  Mr.  Buckle)  has  attacked  as  an  idle  means  of 
escaping  difficulties.  Overworked,  however,  as  the  principle  of 
race  may  have  been  by  the  brilliant  genius  of  men  like  Michelet 
and  Thierry,  yet  something  always  remains,  even  in  the  best 
theories  constructed  on  opposite  principles,  unsolved  ; and  that 
something  lies  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem.  Turn  it  as 
we  will,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Irishism  to  explain  Burke,  and 
we  defy  any  one  to  interpret  Voltaire  without  appealing  to  the 
genius  of  France.  Indeed,  the  bad  practical  results  of  a total 
neglect  of  this  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  teaching  of  the  school 
of  unconditional  negro  emancipation.  Not  only,  as  matters  now 
stand,  are  there  obviously  inferior  races  on  our  planet,  but  it 
is  as  yet  a totally  uncertain  thing  whether  the  cultivation  which 
the  higher  races  are  bound  to  give  them  can  ever  bring  them  up 
to  the  loftier  level.  Amd  the  superiority  of  the  civilized  nations 
hangs,  as  one  essential  element,  on  maintaining  their  heaven-given 
blood-superiority.  When  we  have  said,  “ All  men  are  equal,”  we 
must  add  in  a whisper,  “All  men  are  not  yet  equal.”  Everything 
that  man  doe.s,  from  the  way  in  which  he  roasts  his  meat  to  the 
way  in  which  he  worships  his  Deity,  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the 
whisper.  It  may  be  read,  as  in  a microcosm,  in  Professor  West- 
macott’s History  of  Sculpture. 

It  is  possible,  undoubtedly,  to  point  out  certain  local  circiun- 
stances  — soil,  climate,  and  especially  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
habitable  land  to  the  sea; — which  may  have  more  or  less  modified  the 
development  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Yet  these  cannot  be  seriously 
held  to  be  the  main  reasons  why  this  small  tribe — inheriting,  as 
they  did,  much  of  the  common  stock  of  civilization  possessed  by  the 
more  advanced  populations  at  600  b.c. — should,  within  three  or 
four  centuries  from  that  time,  have  struck  out  for  themselves  the 
first  steps  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  acti- 
vity. What  they  did  in  sculpture,  addressing  the  European  eye 
as  it  does,  is  perhaps  the  most  popularly  known  amongst  these 
singular  acts  of  creation.  Here,  as  in  architecture,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  moved  from  the  starting-point  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  Taking  up  the  strange  hieratic  or  State  ait  of  those 
coimtries,  they  were  the  first  to  “ recognise  sculpture  as  an  imi- 
tative art,  while  with  other  nations  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered little  other  than  symbolical.”  Professor  W'estmacott’s 
careful  work,  with  the  impartiality,  has  also  not  a little  of  the 
coldness,  of  philosophical  history.  He  shows  everywhere  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  discrimination  of  style  is  generally  clear  and 
sound ; but  a too  great  brevity  renders  his  book  much  less  valu- 
able in  this  respect  than  his  ability  and  taste  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  it.  Yet,  as  it  stands  even  in  the  sununary  given,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  sudden  start  made  during 
the  three  hundred  years  between  Gallon  of  riEgina  and  Lysippus  of 
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Sicyon.  The  chief  uames  that  lie  between  and  mark  epochs  are 
M3Ton,  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Alcaraenes,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas. 
Referring  readers  for  the  history  in  detail  to  the  book  itself,  we 
may  briefly  indicate,  on  what  imperfect  evidence  literature  and 
fragments  afibrd,  the  principal  stages  of  advance.  The  early 
schools,  from  the  mythic  name  of  Daedalus  downward,  gave  the 
sentiment  of  life  and  the  first  germs  of  individuality  to  the  only 
sculpture  then  known  to  Greece  — the  religious.  With  them, 
however,  the  scale  appears  to  have  declined  less  to  the  free  than  to 
the  traditional  treatment.  The  Athenian  school  represents  an  equal 
balance  between  the  strictest  realization  of  the  religious  idea  and 
the  most  perfect  rendering  of  human  form.  “Accuracy  united 
with  sublimity  ” is  the  verdict  of  Greece  upon  Phidias  himself. 
Expression  of  human  passion,  and,  with  this,  greater  force  thrown 
into  the  features — stronger  individuality,  in  a word — is  marked  by 
Praxiteles.  Lysippus,  at  an  age  when  belief  in  the  older  mythology 
was  fading  from  among  the  thoughtful  classes,  bestowed  an  equal 
care  on  the  management  of  details  and  masses — the  “ Symmetria” 
of  his  critics ; thus,  as  it  were,  fixing  the  circle  of  his  art,  of  which 
the  theory  was  henceforth  complete.  With  Lysippus  the  great 
days  of  Hellenic  freedom,  though  prolonged  for  a while  by  the 
heroic  contests  of  the  AchaiSn  League,  close ; and  although  sub- 
sequently many  sculptors  of  great  ability  must  have  lived,  yet  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  carried  their  art  into  any  important,  develop- 
ments, and  are  less  distinctly  known  to  us  through  the  meagre 
notices  of  Pliny  and  Pausanias  than  the  men  of  the  earlier  time. 

Professor  Westmacott,  rightly  holding  highest  the  creative 
schools  of  sculpture,  appears,  however,  rather  to  underrate  the 
artists  who  followed  the  age  of  Alexander.  We  are  aware  that  in 
this  estimate  he  has  the  authority  of  Winkelmann ; yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  as  Cicognara  has  pointed  out,  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  works  which  fill  our  museums,  and  are  the 
admiration  of  artists,  belong  to  this  second  period.  The  world 
has  not  been  so  fertile  in  excellence  that  we  can  afibrd  to  speak 
with  haste  or  slight  of  men  who  could  model  the  “ Cupid  and 
Psyche  ” and  the  “ Laocoon.”  To  this  time  belong  also  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  really  fine  engraved  gems,  through  the  perfect 
preservation  of  which  the  marvellous  grace,  propriety,  and  inven- 
tiveness of  the  Greek  designers  have  received  an  illustration  impos- 
sible to  the  fragility  of  marble.  In  the  same  way,  the  account  here 
given  of  European  sculpture  during  the  last  two  centuries  is  quite 
incomplete.  With  the  writer’s  general  argument,  that  imitation  of 
the  antique  has  been  from  the  beginning  destructive  to  art,  and  an 
idle  thing  in  itself,  we  entirely  agree ; indeed,  we  doubt  whether 
the  so-called  “ classical  ” style  has  now  any  defenders  except  in  the 
generation  formed  when  Canova  and  Thorvaldsen  were  flourishing. 
No  exhibition  is  likely  to  repeat  the  singular  homage  paid  in  1 862 
to  Venus  and  Cupid,  even  if  devoid  of  the  demi-ntmde  attractiveness 
given  to  them  then  by  the  trick  of  colour — a practice  the  propriety 
of  which,  whether  it  be  defended  on  gi’ounds  of  imperfect  scholarship 
or  of  imperfect  taste,  Mr.  Westmacott  demolishes  in  a very  sensible 
chapter.  Yet  many  men  of  ability,  and  a few  of  genius,  Flaxman 
amongst  others,  have  worked  in  the  classical  school ; it  has  taken 
well-defined  and  interesting  shades  of  feeling  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Germany;  nor  can  a Handbook  to  Sculptm-e  be 
regarded-  as  fulfilling  its  pretensions  without  ,a  fair  summary  of 
the  works  which  fill  the  churches  and  public  places  of  modern 
Europe. 

We  might  add  that  Mr.  Westmacott’s  account  of  early 
Christian  sculpture  also  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
fulness.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  history  of  his  favourite  art, 
especially  during  the  periods  when  it  has  been  practised  in 
intimate  connexion  with  architecture,  is  so  large  in  itself, 
and  runs  out  into  so  many  problems  connected  with  the  whole 
development  of  civilization,  that  it  could  not  he  brought  within 
the  short  limits  to  which  he  has  confined  himself.  We  should  be 
glad  if  he  could  begin  the  work  anew,  and,  leaving  the  original 
article  to  fill  its  place  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  give  us  a full  account 
of  at  least  the  early  schools  of  sculptoe.  In  that  case,  we  would 
also  press  the  necessity  of  suppljdng  copious  illustrations — such, 
for  example,  as  are  found  in  that  well-selected,  though  feebly  en- 
graved, series  which  accompanies  Otfried  Muller’s  admirable  work. 
One  woodcut  gives  a better  idea  of  Phidias  or  of  Michel  Angelo  than 
half  a page  of  unassisted  description ; and  the  insertion  of  a suffi- 
cient number  (shaded,  not  in  outline,  which  is  almost  valueless 
for  the  discrimination  of  style),  in  the  , “ Handbook  ” before  us, 
would  probably  secure  it  a much  wider  popularity. 

We  have  referred  above  to  that  period  when  Christian  sculpture 
was  closely  allied  with  architecture.  Mr.  Westmacott  has  some 
good  remarks  on  the  importance  of  that  union  for  the  interests 
of  both  arts.  On  this  wide  subject  we  cannot  enter  here; 
but  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  his  sensible  comments  on 
the  style  in  which  many  of  our  modern  Gothic  buildings  have 
been  filled  with  unsatisfactory  work  in  carving.  This  is  an 
evil  which  threatens  to  undo  half  the  good  of  the  renewed 
Pointed  style,  and  we  would  therefore  draw  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  promoters  of  Gothic  to  its  prevalence.  Without 
dwelling  here  on  the  copious  examples  of  it  supplied  by  the  figures 
which  crowd  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  regret  to  observe  that 
many  of  Mr.  G.  Scott’s  most  admired  buildings  exhibit  the  worst 
specimens  of  mechauical  sculpture,  turned  out  to  order  by  some 
manufacturing  firms  in  a thoroughly  imartistlike  manner.  Even 
the  foliage-details  of  such  a work  as  the  elaborate  altar-reredos  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  are  cold  and  feelingless ; whilst 
such  figures  as  those  around  the  new  pulpit  of  Westminster  are  a 
positive  piece  of  barbarism.  We  are  quite  aware  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  English  artists  capable  of  designing  tone  architectural 


\ 

sculpture,  or  English  workmen  sufficiently  free  and  original  in 
their  handling  to  render  it  efficiently  ; but  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
hence  is,  let  it  alone  until  we  have  trained  them : — 

To  imitate,  now,  the  stiff  attenuated  figures  of  the  sculptors  of  ' the  four- 
teenth century,  and  to  reproduce  the  illegible  inscriptions  and  confusing 
illuminations  of  that  age,  are,  at  best,  anachronisms.  The  rudeness  of  the  art 
of  that  time  was  the  honest  proof  of  the  want  of  greater  technical  knowledge 
in  the  artists.  The  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  neither  affected  imitations  of  earlier  art,  nor  intentionally  bad 
art.  With  all  their  faults  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  supplied,  and 
their  authors  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  do  less  than  their  best.  It  is 
strange  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  that  a sham  and  counterfeit,  in  the 
imitation  of  mediajvalism,  can  be  considered  by  any  class  of  persons  an 
indication  either  of  a knowledge  of  the  trae  impulse  of  Christian  art,  or, 
stranger  still,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  of  devout  religious  feeling.  It  wants 
all  that  gives  value  to  art — Truth. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH.— The  Session  wiU  com- 

mcnce  on  Tuesday,  First  November,  1864.  An  ADDRESS  to  the  Students  will  be 
delivered  by  Principal  Sir  David  Bkewster,  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  Two  o’clock. 

Full  details  as  to  Classes,  Examinations,  DeirreeS, &c.,  in  tlie  Faculties  of  Arts,  Divinity, 
Law,  and  JMeclicine,  together  with  a List  of  the  General  Council,  will  be  found  in  THE  EDIN- 
BUK<xH  university  calendar,  1864*6,  published  by  Messrs.  Maclachlan  & Stewart, 
South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  2a.  6d.;  per  post,  2s.  D d. 


By  Order  of  the  Senatus, 
September  1864. 


ALEXR.  SMITH,  Secretary  to  the  University. 


■EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL.— To  he 

^ OPENED  November  1,  1864,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  CounciV— WILLIAM  STERLING,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  M.P. 

Warden — Tlie  Rev.  D.  F.  SANDFORD,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Tutors. 

The  Council  has  engaged  Temporary  Premises,  at  11  Oxford  Terrace,  for  a limited  number  of 
Students  of  tlie  University,  who  will  be  provided  with  a Home  and  Tutorial  assistance  during 
the  ensuing  Session,  on  moderate  terms. 

Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Hall  should  be  accompanied  by  information  as  to  Moral 
Character  of  Applicant,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Warden,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J. 
>1 EN-/IF5.  7 St.  Anelrew'  Square.  Edinburgh,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

■DRIXTON  HILL  COLLEGE  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Surrey,  S.  Principal— 1>t.  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 
Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 

QANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M. A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

'T'HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
modprnte. Address.  MATFntMATTr.us.  14  I^fmint  .^trept,  Grnsvenor  Spuare.  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India  Civil 

Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL.  12  Princes 

Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up. 

Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidates.  Terms,  &c.,  to  A. 
D.  Sprakge,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pnnjl.g  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angcll  Terrace.  Brixton. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

-4^^  College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  receiving  Twelve 
Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  causM 
by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  successful  in  the  recent  Public  Examina- 
tions^—AddreBsMnthefirstinstance^_R^_R^^ 

XjtlRST-CLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL  — Number  Limited  — 

Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Eminent  Professors  are  in  daily  attendance. 
References  to  Families  of  distinction— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Delta,  care  of  Messrs.  Addison  & 
Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 

'U'DINBURCH. — A GENTLEMAN  attending  the  University 

of  Edinburgh  can  have  superior  BOARD  in  a Private  Family  residing  in  a Cheerful  ajid 
Healthy  Locality  within  a short  distance  of  the  City.  Highest  references— Apply  to  R.C., 
care  of  Mr.  Kelly,  8 Cannon  Row.  Westminster. 

the 

Vicar ] 1___ 

A CLERGYMAN’S  DAUGHTER,  anxious  for  Employment, 

4^  wishes  to  go  out  as  COMPANION  to  a Lady,  or  to  take  CHARGE  of  a HOUSE 
and  CHILDREN,  where  the  Lady  is  an  invalid.  She  is  accustomed  to  Illness,  and  fond  of 
Children.  No  salary  desired.—  Address.  F.  G..  The  Library,  Curzon  Street.  London,  W. 

A S PRIVATE  TUTOR. — An  Oxford  B.A.  desires  an  Engage- 

4^  ment  as  TUTOR,  to  prepare  Pupils  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  Matriculation, 

Address,  Ga.Apr’ATP,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Pose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 

YWINTER  in  the  SOUTH. — A Married  Clergyman  (Oxford 

’ ’ M.A.),  well  acquainted  with  the  Continent,  would  be  happy*  to  take  a PUPIL, 

to  Reside  or  Travel  with  him  in  any  of  the  Southern  Climatesof  Europe, or  in  Egypt— Address, 
Rev.  S.  F.  K..  Mr.  Atkins.  11  Spring  Gardens.  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

QANATORIUM  for  CHILDREN,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

Conducted  by  Two  Ladies  (Daughters  of  a Naval  Officer),  established  for  the  especial 
Benefit  of  Children  of  Gentlemen  requiring  Sea  Air,  &c.  Highest  references  given  arid  re- 
quired—Fortermsa^dparticubrs^ddres^^ 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

^ mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  I/ANE.  IM.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ—For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
W atcr,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

Malvern.— Dr.  stummes’s  hydropathic 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummks,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

'T'HREE  COLLIERY  BONDS  of  £100  each  for  SALE,  a 

great  Bargain,  paying  a High  Rate  of  Interest,  with  perfect  Safety— Address, 

16  Ludgatc  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

IVTONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,,')  percent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

ATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 


A SSISTANT  CURACY  of  Broadchalke,  near  Salishuiy,  i 

VACANT.  Stipend,  £100.  Lodgings  may  be  procured  by  a Bachelor.— Apply  to  th 


H 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


Bibles  and  Prayer-Books.^ 
Children’s  Books  and  Periodicals. 
TJbraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cosh. 


187  Piccadilly,  W. 


TTIRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

-D  Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLING  it  CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen.  &e.,  will,  un«I  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET^ 
and  74  ALDERMANBUKY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Ghratrrx,  & Beall. 
Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Compony,  liave  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers,  FRANCIS.  Sccrctaru. 


October  15,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


TTIE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS.  — HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  »t  would  he  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  13ED-ROOM  FUKNITUKE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  dlft'ercnt  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  descrintion  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  hy  which  they  arc  enabled  not  only  to  extend  theirshow  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  W<x>d  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak.  and  Walnut,  arc  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  eftcct  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Fumiturc  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  w ll  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son's  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 
The  Stock  of  Matiogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Ja])anned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants' use.  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  cun  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass,  the  Somnier  Elastique 
Pcirtatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  MuttriTss. 

Heal  8t  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Fur  niture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 

XTOWARD  & SONS’  MACHINE-MADE  CABINET  WORK. 

The  introduction  of  Steam-power  in  the  Manufacture  enables  HOWARD  & SONS  to 
offer  the  best  possible  quality  of  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  at  a very  moderate  rate.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

(CHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  Si  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool:  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

'T'UNES,  NEW  and  OLD,  comprising  all  the  Metres  in  the 

Wesleyan  Hymn  Book,  also  Chants,  Responses,  and  Doxologies. 

Compiled  by  John  Dodson,  and,  for  the  most  part,  revised  and  re-arranged  by  Henry  John 
Gauntlett  (Mus.  Doc.). 

Prices,  plain  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  lettered,  4s. ; cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

London : Novello  Sc  Co.,  69  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  35  Poultry.  Sold  at  66  Paternoster  Row. 

T^ECONNOITRER  GLASS. 

Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Recoimoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
“iMost  \iseful. ’’—Xorti  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.” — LordQarvagh.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.” — Sir  Digbu  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— XVeW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— xVotes  and  Queries. 
The  ilYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  L200  yards,  and  Men  at  3^  miles.— The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  manufactory, 

^ 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

T OHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith.flndingsomeof  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportimity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

watches,  clocks,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

* * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  o 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  witn Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  o 

Broochestplaingold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ ,,  „ 2 15  0 ,,  21  0 0 

Earrings  „ «,  „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  ^ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

ScarfPins  ,,  „ ,,  0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Weading  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

TDEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  custinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s. per  gallon. 

'T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKED  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ot 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 


the 

orua- 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ B.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 5 0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  Toadies  

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 SaH  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1 Pair  ofSuffar  Tone's 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

0 1 8 
0 2 6 

0 2 0 
0 3 6 

0 2 0 
0 3 6 

0 2 3 
0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 Batter  Knife 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

Total 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
native  n^ber  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  16s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

T appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 

?:',VhV  , post  pdid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 

rilimitea  Mock  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
pish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
I^mps.Gweliers,  T^  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bf^dsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture, &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  1 Ians  pi  the  Twenvy  large  Show-3looms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perrr »Piace ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London, 


T>ONNETS.  — Messrs.  .TAY’S  Manager  has  returned  from 

PARTS  witli  an  assortment  of  the  most  Elegant  and  Fashionable  BONNETS,  selected 
from  the  Mugusins  of  the  first  Houses  in  that  City. 

JAY^i. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

^LOAKS. — Messrs.  JAY  have  this  year  the  greatest  variety 

in  CLOAKS  which  Paris  Sotdety,  with  its  distinctive  Set  of  Fashions,  can  suggest.  The 
incessant  demand  for  them  ut  their  Establishment  has  induced  Messrs.  Jav  to  import  a more 
than  usual  number  of  the  choicest  spocimens  of  French  Taste  and  French  Fabrics. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  aitd  251  Regent  Street. 

I C H MADE-UP  SILK  SKIRTS.— 

Messrs.  JAY  have  now  some  rich  and  very  elegant  SILK  SKIRTS  of  the  most  modern 
French  Patterns.—THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE.  247,249.  and 
251  Regent  Street. 

/^REPE-LAINE,  an  Inexpensive  Fabric  for  Mourning,  strongly 

recommended  by  Messrs.  JAY,  2i7,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 


now  ready  f«r 


nPHE  NEW  WINTER  FABRICS  are 

A NICOLL’S  Celebrated  TROUSERS. 

NicoU’s  Walking  Trousers  16s.,  21s.,  25s.  per  pair. 

Nieoll’s  Riding  Trousers  2ls.,  25s.,  28s.  „ 

Nicoll's  Dress  Trousers 21s.,  28s.,  38s.  „ 

Garments  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  Sc  D.  NICOLL,  Toilers  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

HTHE  NEW  FABRICS  for  WINTER  WAISTCOATS  are 

now  ready.  Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a 
few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


rjpPIE 


NEW  FABRICS  are  now  ready  for  NICOLL’S 

Celebrated  OVERCOATS. 

Nicoll’s  Now  Overcoat  for  the  Winter  possesses  novelty  in  shape  nnd  fabric.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’  Frock  Coats  and  Oxford  Morning  Coats,  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Nicoll,  are  exclusive 
in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  early  inspection.  Nicoll’s  celebrated  Waterproof  Guinea 
Overcoats  for  Gentlemen,  and  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies,  are  made  of  the  same 
Elastic  Soft  Tweed,  and  patronised  by  Travellers  all  over  the  world. 

Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118,  120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TT’ASfflONS  for  the  WINTER  SEASON  for  YOUNG 

X"  GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats,  Dress  Suits,  N^lig^  Suits,  Highland  Dresses,  Knickerbocker  Suits,  Hats, and  Caps 
adapted  for  various  ages.  The  price  of  the  First  Size  Knickerbocker  Suit,  One  Guinea. 
Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114,116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

GMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

^ THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C» 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achronlatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

TWRIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

V V Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

JLJL  W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDLEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 

Estimates  furnished,  oranllluBtrated  Priced  Catalogue, uponapplication.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 

GTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing, 3s.  6d.  post  free.— Hkaton,  Bctler,  & BATK£,New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

w SUITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

V V EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR. 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

rriHE'  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

A WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Fall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

rriTTP;  SMKK.’S  SPRING  MATTRESS.  TUCKER’S  PATENT. 

A or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  theirReport,page6,  No.  2905,and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommier  Tuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price . . . . . “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” .....“  a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable. 

To  be  obtained  of  moatrespectableUpholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen, or  wnolesaleot 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  St  SONS,  Finsbury,London,E.C. 

pARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  New  Patterns  in  Carpets  designed 
expressly  for  their  Establishment,  and  of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. 

9 Great  Marlborough  Street.  W . 

pOVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S — Sample  Cap  sent  free  for  Four  Stamps^ 


Headache,  indigestion,  &c. 

• Bindley,  Lancashire,  July  20, 1863. 

Gentlemen,— Cases  have  come  under  my  notice  W'herein  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  Sick 
[eadache.  Indigestion,  and  Loss  of  Appetite  have  been  eftectually  cured,  solely  by  the  use  of  a 

CHAS.  EATOCK. 


Headache,  Indigestion,  and 

small  box  o^^  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS.  . , 

I am.  Gentlemen,  yours  truly. 


Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  & Co.,  Craue  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London.  ^Id  by  aU 
respectable*^Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  In  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Family  Padtets, 
11s.  each.  Directions  with  each  Box^ 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVAUENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  rem^ies. 


m 


« GraelSmreh  Strea/'ssr^^^^^^  and  293  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  &oad, 

49  Bishopsgate  Street  Within;  16  High  Street,  Keusingtoa;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

•HR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

nrescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest. speediest,  and  moat  effectual 
remedy*^ for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
of  the  Skin  Rickets.  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Seiofulous  Affections,  is  mcompMably 
fuSr  toCTerrother  k^  T)pinions:_pr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Ofeeer  of 

HeSh  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.-"  The  oil  corresponds  in  all  lU  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,'  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  m^terly  treatise  of 
Dr  De  Jonah.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh  s Lmht-BroTO 
Tofl  liiver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investi;»ations,  I imve  no  douM  of  its 
be°n^  rpme  and®  una^^^  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTES,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

M ddlesex—”  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  wn^a 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hcuce,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  m c^sulcd 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s„  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand, London;  ond  by  respectable  Chemists. 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


[October  15,  1864 


■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Eetablislied  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  OflBce,  Kor al  Exchange,  London  ; Branch,  29  Pall  MalZm 
OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq,,  Governor, 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  5w6-Goy6mor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors, 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq^ 
Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  X/eo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  £dlmaDn,Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Qoschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell.  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  iu  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capitol-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  Iw'  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

nPHE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Established  1825. 

Gowernor-His  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERRY. 

Deputy  Goventor— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company’s  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  made  November  15,  1B65,  and  all  Policies  now 
effected  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 
will  be  the  Profits  which  iiave  arisen  since  November  15,  1860. 

A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1864, 
will  not  only  Participate  iu  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Year’s 
Additional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Funds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary, 

London  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Edinburgh 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head-Office). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

Further  informution  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 


TMPEEIAL  FIEE  INSUEANOE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  areduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superinie-ndent. 

pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  one-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  iu 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  2.b,l'iu4.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary , 

PI  nrjA  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

BEITISH  and  MEECANTILE  FIEE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue Half-a-Million. 

Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  to  £33,002  14  0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  oi  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

1\TEW  ZEALAND  TRUST  and  LOAJST  COMPANY,  Limited. 

’ Trustees. 

ROBERT  BROOKS,  Esq.  M.P.  G.  GRENFELL  GLYN,  Esq.  M.P. 

J.  J.  CUMMINS,  Esq.  * 

Directors, 

Sir  CHARLES  CLIFFORD.  | 

Sir  J.  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart. 

Captain  H.  CARR  GLYN,  R.N.  | 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  & CO. 

The  Directors  continue  to  issue  Debentures  of  £100  and  upwards  for  periods  of  Three  to  Seven 


F.  G.  DALGETY,  Eeq. 
H«  SELFE  SELFE,  Esq. 
R.  A.  BROOKS,  Esq. 


Years,  interest  on  which  is  payable  Half-yearly,  at  their  Bankers’,  by  Coupons. 

~ I particulars  as  to  the  Security  and  Rates  of  Interest  may  be  obtained,  and  application 


Full  ^ 

made,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


31  New  Broad  Street,  London, E.C. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 


THOS.  D.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary, 


D 


E B E N T U R E S at  6,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


STEPHEN  P KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Eag. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager—C,  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5. 5J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively.  . - 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  ^arantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applicationsfor  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

By  Order  JOHN  ANDERSON.  Secretary, 
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Third  Issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  lOs.  {>er  Share  Premium. 

HE  ESTATES  BANK,  Limited. 

(Late  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1862,  by  which  the  Liability  of  Sbareholdets  is 
Limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £500,000,  IN  50,000  SHARES  OF  £10  PER  SHARE. 

Deposit,  lOs.  per  Share  on  Application,  and  IQs.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Premium,  10s.  per  Share,  to  be  paid  on  Application. 

No  Calls  to  exceed  lOs.  per  Share,  nor  to  be  at  less  intervals  than  Three  Months,  and  not  lesa 
than  Two  Calendar  Months’  notice  of  each  Call  to  be  given.  It  is  not  inteuded  to  call  up 
more  than  £5  per  Share  at  any  time. 

Directors, 

THOMAS  HATTERSLEY,  Esq,,  Railway  Ticket  Case  Works,  Paddington,  Middlesex — 
Chainnan. 

JOB  CAUDWELL,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  Publisher,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill,  London — 
Deputy^  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Merchant,  57  Basinghall  Street,  London,  and  Grosvenor 
Park,  Surrey. 

WILLIAM  ELGIE  CORNER,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W.  E.  Corner  & Son,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Shipowners’  Association),  Shipowner,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Lloyds’. 

GEORGE  DIBLEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Braby  & Co.),  Fitzroy  Works,  Euston  Rood,  and  Haver- 
stock Hill,  London. 

HUBERT  GEORGE  GRIST,  Esq.  (Messrs.  L.  Arnett  & Co.),  Manchester  Street,  Marylebone, 
andBamsbury  Park,  Middlesex. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  MADAMS,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Alliance  Shipping  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation), Shipowner,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

GEORGE  HENRY  MONEY,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Bank  of  Wales),  9 Berkeley  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  Carlton  Club,  London. 

Solicitors, 

HENRY  EARLE,  Eeq.,  29  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

HENRY  OLDHAM,  Esq.,  42  Fleet  Street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  AUGUSTUS  MACRORY,  Esq.,  Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast. 

Messrs.  ADAMS  & JULIAN,  43  South  Mall,  Cork. 

£.  M.  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  1 (Jannou  Street,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  SHARP,  HARRISON,  & SHARP.  Southampton. 

Messrs.  BUTLER  & J.  E.  SMITH,  Leeds. 

Consulting  Actuary. 

W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S. 

Brokers. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR  CURWEN,  Esq.,  3 Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

JOHN  SCOTT  & SON,  1a  Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  Loudon. 

Architects  and  Surveyors, 

J.  E.  SAUNDERS,  Esq^  F.G.S.,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

JOSEPH  MAGUIRE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  J95  Great  Brunswick  Street. 

WILLIAM  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

ROBERT  WALKER,  Jun., Esq.,  Architect, Fitton  Street,  Cork, 

Messrs.  HENRY  EDWARDS  & SON,  100  Ashted  Row,  Birmingham* 

Auditors, 

The  Rev.  DAWSON  BURNS,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill. 

W.  WELLEN  SMITH,  Esq.,  Hemingford  Road,  Barnsbury  Park. 

WALTER  LUDBROOK,  Esq.,  27  Oheapside,  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Agency  Superintendent, 

HERBERT  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  London. 

Dublin  and  Leinster  Board. 

MICHAEL  RYAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Upper  Leeson  Street,  Dublin,  and  Ashley,  Stafford- 
shire— Chairman . 

WILLIAM  LEDGER  ERSON,  Esq.,  39  Henry  Street,  Dublin,  and  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin — 
Deputy^Chairman. 

GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,  Esq.,M.A.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Wexford  Harbour  Commissioners),, 
Artramont,  Wexford,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

HENRY  BROWN,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Brown,  Craig,  & Co.),  2 College  Green,  and  12  Heytesbury 
Street,  Dublin:  and  South  Mall,  Cork. 

MARK  BALLARD,  Esq.,  10  and  1 1 York  Street,  Dublin. 

JOHN  QRIFFEN,  Esq.,  8 Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

WILLIAM  CROWE,  Esq.,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  and  Foxrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
JAMES  CHARLES,  Esq.,  61  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  and  Donny  Camy,  Co.  Dublin. 

Ulster  Board. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY  JACKSON,  Esq.,  16  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Glenmachan 
House,  Co.  Down— CAaiman. 

HENRY  WHITAKER,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Messrs.  Wheeler  & Whitaker),  EUgh  Street,  and  Bread- 
albane  Place,  Belfast— Deputp-CAawwzatt. 

WILLIAM  JONES  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  Armagh,  Glenaule  House,  Killylea,  and  Union  Club,  London. 
THOMAS  CORDUKES,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Belfast,  and  Glenebor,  Co.  Down. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  KINGHAN,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belfast. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  NICHOLL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Forster,  Green,  & Co.),  College  Square  East^ 
Belfast. 

JAMES  STELFOX,  Esq.,  Manager  of  Gas  Works,  Belfast. 

JAMES  SHAW,  Esq.  (Messrs.Shaw  & Finlay),  Ami  Street, Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down* 
NATHANIEL  WOOD,  Esq.,  12  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down, 

Munster  Board. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  R.  Scott  & Co.,  Iron  and  Hardware  Merchants),  St.  Patrick’s 
Quay,  Cor\i—Cnairman. 

FELIX  MULLAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Monkstown,  Co.  Cor\ii— Deputy-Chairman. 

ALEXANDER  McOSTRICH,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Messrs.  J.  Carmichael  &.  Co.,  Cork  and  Liverpool), 
Carrollina.  _ , , 

JOHN  DALY,  Esq..  T.C.  (Messrs.  John  Daly  & Co.),  84  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

ISAAC  JULIAN,  Esq.,  Clarence  Terrace,  Cork. 

GEORGE  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  Baker,  Simpson,  & Co.),  Biscuit  Manufacturer, 
Cork,  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

WILLIAM  MORCiAN,  Esq.,  Diamond  Hill,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork. 

Morth-  West  of  Ireland  Bratich. 

5oh‘citer— ROBERT  KNOX,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

5urye?/or_JOHN  G.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

Secretary—I.  H.  BIBLE,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  A.  HORNER,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

Offices.  Managers. 

London-156  STRAND,  W.C J.  J.  ANDREW. 

Doblin_6  D’OLIER  STREET  J.  A.  MOWATT. 

Belfast-33  HIGH  STREET  E.  ALLWORTHY. 

Cobk_98  ST.  PATRICK  STREET  ROBERT  DAY,  Jun. 

Bibmingham-BANK  CHAMBERS,  TEMPLE  STREET. .F.  SCHNADHORST. 

With  Agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 

This  Bank  was  established  on  January  1,  1864  (under  the  designation  of  the  Alliance 
National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited),  for  the  purpose  of  developing* 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  the  operations  of  a Land  and  Building  Society,  combined 
with  the  more  profitable  business  of  a Land  Mortgage  Bank.  Nearly  £40,000  sterling  has  been 
advanced  on  Mortgage  since  January!,  and  is  already  returning  a remunerative  rate  of 
interest  whilst  a large  number  of  advances  on  first-class  securities  are  waiting  completion* 
The  firk  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10,  the  whole  of  wffich  was 
rapidly  subscribed  by  a body  of  Proprietors  numbering  more  than  1,400.  This  Capital  was, 
however,  found  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  on  tlie  Mortgage  Department  alone* 
and  the  Directors,  consequently,  had  to  forego  many  advantageous  opiiortunities  of  profitable 
investment.  The  Capital  has,  therefore,  been  increased  to  Half  a Million  in  order  that  the 
business  of  the  Bank  may  be  developed  to  its  legitimate  extent.  On  the  6th  ultimo  (September 
1864).  the  Directors  decided  to  make  a second  issue  of  10,000  Shares;  and  such  is  the  confidence, 
of  the  Proprietary  in  the  undertaking  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  dwcoun^t  prevail- 
inff.  a large  proportion  thereof  have  been  already  taken  up,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  privately  placing  the  remainder.  Tiie  Directors  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions 
from  the  public  for  a third  issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  a premium  of  Ten  Shillmgs  per  Share. 

Probable  Profits. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  better  means  of  investment  is  to  be  found  than  is  furaished  by 
well-managed  Associations  of  this  class.  The  following  are  among  the  dividends  that  have 
been  realized:—  . . , 

The  London  and  County  Land  and  Building  Company,  Limited,  pays 20  per  cent. 

The  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  pays  per  cent. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

TheconfidencewhichtheProprictorshaveinthe  sucepsef  the  ^nk  is  also  shown  by  the 

following  Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 

‘^Resolved-That  the  Shareholders  are  greatly  gratified  with  the  success  of  the 

year’s  business  of  the  Company,  and  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  extend  its  operations  aud  increase  its  prosperity. 

Aunlications  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  and  the 
Premium  o?  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  must  be  mode  through  the  Secretary,  or  Agents,  of  whom 
every  information  can  be  obtained. 
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ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

OFFICES-2  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ISSUE  OP  SECOND  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

(OHIO  DIVISION). 

insr  ii03sriD0  Dsr. 

4,000,000  Dollars.  Due  in  1883. 

COUPONS  DUE  JANUARY  1 AND  JULY  1. 

Secured  by  a Megistered  Mortgage  on  the  Incotne  and  all  Corporate  Rights,  Privileges,  Lands,  Franchises,  Plant  and  Property  of  the 

Ohio  Division  of  the  Railway, 


The  Bonds  are  redeemable  at  par  in  New  York,  or  in  London  at  4s.  6d.  per  dollar,  and  are  transferable  without  stamp  or  endorsement ; Interest  Coupons  are  attached 
to  the  Bonds,  payable  semi-annuaUy,  at  the  Consolidated  Bank  in  London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar.  The  Bonds  will  be  issued  at  66,  at  which  rate  Bonds  of 
1,000  Dollars  will  cost  £148  10s.,  carrying  Coupons  due  January  1,  1865. 

The  Coupons  represent  £14  per  annum  on  each  Bond  of  1,000  dollars,  or  9|  per  cent,  interest  on  price  of  issue. 


The  immense  development  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  transit  to  the  Eastern  Ports,  has  given  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway,  as  rapidly  as  the  different  Sections  have  been  opened,  an  unexampled  success.  The  whole  Line  is  now  fully  ready  for  business,  and  thoroughly  ballasted, 
but  the  demand  for  Rolling  Stock  has  been  so  far  in  excess  of  anticipation  that  adequate  provision  for  it  has  not  been  made,  and  200  miles  of  the  Main  Line  has  remained 
shut  up  until  now.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  Locomotives,  Carriages,  and  Trucks.  The  Company  has  built  Extensive  Works  for  their  construction, 
and  are  now  turning  out  one  Locomotive  complete  every  four  days,  and  ten  Ereight  Cars  every  day.  In  this  way  the  demand  will,  in  reasonable  time,  be 
supplied. 

As  the  entire  Through  Traffic  to  and  from  New  York  wiU  pass  over  the  Erie  Railway,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  that  Company,  which  will  so  largely  benefit,  should  furnish 
a portion  of  the  Rolling  Stock,  and  to  meet  this  a Treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Brie  Directors  for  the  expenditm'e  of  Five  Million  Dollars  in  the  construction  of  Engines 
and  Cars.  The  entire  amount  is  now  under  contract  for  rapid  delivery,  and,  as  received,  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Through  Traffic  over  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad,  the  latter  Company,  on  its  part,  agreeing  to  supply  a similar  quantity  for  the  same  purpose. 

Following  the  financial  policy,  adopted  at  the  outset,  of  issuing  seciurities  to  the  pubUo  only  after  so  much  of  the  Line  was  finished  as  would  secure  the  necessary 
income  for  providing  the  Interest,  the  Company  feel  justified,  now  that  the  building  of  this  great  Railway  is  completed,  in  making  this  additional  issue  of  Bonds. 

During  the  last  ten  years  no  Railro^  of  any  magnitude  has  been  built  on  the  American  Continent,  exo  ept  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  in  which  period  the 
Population,  and  all  Produce,  Agricultural  and  Mineral,  have  largely  increased  ; hence  results  the  prosperous  state  of  most  of  the  Railroads,  whose  Nett  Receipts  have  enabled 
large  Dividends  to  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders,  after  providing  Interest  on  Indebtedness  ; thus : — 


The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railway  divided  last  year  .......  15  per  cent. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  ............  10  „ 

Little  Miami  ...............SO,, 

Michigan  Central  . . . . . . . . . . -.  . . . 18  „ 

Lake  Shore,  Cleveland,  Painsville,  and  Ashtabula  . ....  . . . . 23  ,, 


and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  possessing  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Petroleum  Traffic,  and  passing  over  the  extensive  Coal  Fields 
of  Ohio,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  even  the  large  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  will  show  results  at  least  equal  and  most  probably  exceeding  some  of  those 
above  named. 

The  whole  System  of  this  Railway,  when  in  operation,  will  consist  of : — 


The  Main  Line — Salamanca  to  Dayton  ............  388  niiles. 

Branch  to  Cleveland  ..............67,, 

Franklin  Branch  and  Buffalo  Extension  ............80,, 


Total  .........  532  „ 

Of  this  322  miles  have  been  successfuUy  worked  during  the  summer  ; for  the  last  three  months  the  earnings  having  exceeded  1,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  Receipts  on 
the  entire  Line  to  be  only  as  great  in  proportion  (and  unquestionably  they  would  be  considerably  larger),  there  w'ould  accrue — 

A Gross  Receipt  of  .............  . 6,747,416  dollars. 

Deducting  50%  Working  Expenses  ............  3,373,708  „ 


Leaving  Nett  Gain  ...........  3,373,708 

Interest  on  total  Bonded  Debt,  including  present  issue  ........  966,560 

Rent  of  Leased  Lines  . . . . . . . ...  . . . . 300,000 

1,266,560 


Leaving  Surplus  ............  2,107,148  ,, 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  applicable  to  Dividend  on  Stock,  but  for  the  amount  required  to  pay  Interest  on  Bonds  (717,860  dollars  being  payable  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  per  doUar,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  at  present  ruling  exceptionally  high),  a portion  of  above  Surplus  would  be  absorbed  in  the  Premium 
for  Gold. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  resources  of  the  Road  will  be  far  more  than  equal  to  meet  the  charge  for  Interest,  even  should  the  rate  of  Exchange  rule'  much 
higher  than  at  present. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  have  been  consolidated  under  the  government  of  JAME.S  Robe,  Esq.,  whose  reputation  as  a - 
Banker  and  Railway  Administrator  is  established  in  Europe  as  weU  as  in  America.  Mr.  Robb,  as  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  joins  the 
Direction  of  the  Erie  and  other  Lines  forming  the  Through  Route  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  action. 

The  price  of  issue  has  been  fixed  at  66. 

The  terms  of  issue  are  as  follows : — 

5 per  cent,  on  application,  being  £11  5 0 per  Bond  of  1,000  Dollars. 

10 
15 
15 
21 

£148  10  0 

Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying  the  Instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be  allowed  a discount  of  9 per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  pre-payments. 

After  ARotment,  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  “Bearer.”  These  Certificates  will  be  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  “Bearer”  on  payment  of  the  final  In- 
stalment. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Consolidated  Bank ; or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2 Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. ; or  of 

' E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  Broker, 

London,  October  12,  1864,  38  Thbogmobton  Sikeet,  London,  E.C. 


ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


on  allotment, 
November  19, 
December  19, 
January  19, 


22  10 
33  15 
33  15 
47  5 


0 
0 
0 

0 less  £7  Coupon  due  January  1. 


form:  of  APPiiicATioiir. 

To  he  forwarded  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2 Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  after  payment  of  the  preliminary  Deposit  to  the  Banker 
To  THE  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Having  paid  to  the  Consolidate  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £ I hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  me 


SMond  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  (Ohio  Division),  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Bonds,  or  any  less  number  that  rS^^e 
ftuotted  tio  met  ^ 

I am,  your  obedient  Servant, 


Signature 

Address  in  fulL 
Date 
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HHAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENl 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorc 


AJUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  253.  per  Dozen, 

£7  iB.  per  Six  Dozen,  £12  15s.  per  Quarter  Cask.  Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England. 
This  "Wine  will  be  found  of  superior  quality,  is  soft  and  old.  and.  though  full  flavoured,  entirely 
Tree  from  heat  or  the  slightest  approach  to  acidity— THOS.  NUNK  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit, 
and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  Price  Lists  on  application,  Estab- 
lished  1601. 

ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
riNDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge.  S.E, 

/^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Mekier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

^ . .1  rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 

chemical  analysis,  report  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz.: 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  HaesalPs  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Weutworth  Street.  London.  N.E. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

CANDLES.  ” 

/HANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  A J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet-Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s., 5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

ANOTHER  CURE  of  DIFFICUET  BREATHING  by 

DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.  From  Mr.  Henry  Plant,  Nurseryman, 
Nantwich,  Cheshire:—’*  I have  been  taking  your  Pulmonic  Wafers  for  Difficult  Breathing,  and 
have  found  them  do  me  a deal  of  good.”  They  give  instant  relief.  Price  Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  Box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  21a.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 


MO 
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nPEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

-L  mOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448Strand  (oppositeCharing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1620,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta" 
tion  free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  16  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name.  

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MILLER'S  CHEMISTRY.— PART  H. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  21s.  cloth, 

TNORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Allen  Miller, 

-L  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ewing’s  College,  London.  Form- 
ing the  Sewnd  Part  of  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  3rd  Edition,  12s. 

Part  HI.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  2nd  Edition,  20s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  cloth, 

rPHE  PUPIL  TEACHER’S  and  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK 

-B-  of  SCRIPTURE : containing  everything  requisite  for  Examination,  an  Analysis 
of  each  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Historical  Geogra- 
phy of  all  the  Principal  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  550 
Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  whole  especially  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Pupil  Teachers  under  the  shortened  period  of  instruction  laid 
down  in  the  Revised  Code.  By  George  Turner,  Head  Master  of  Queensbury  (late 
Queen’s  Head)  School,  Halifax. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

AN  ANS'iVER  TO  MR.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

TTTILITARIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

U-J  in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  NATAL’S  SERMON  FOR  CLAXBROOK. 

Now  ready,  price  2d. ; or  12  Copies,  free  by  post,  for  2s.  2d. 

A BRAHAM’S  SACRIFICE  : a Sermon  for  Claybrook, 

-LA-  Leicestershire,  September  11, 18G4.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

In  the  press, 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  COLENSO  on  the  PENTATEUCH. 

In  Five  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Next  week,  in  a volume  of  450  pp.,  cloth,  6s.  the 

TYOMESTIC  SERVICE  GUIDE  : a Handbook  of  the  Duties 

of  the  Housekeeper,  Cook,  Lady’s-maid,  Nursery-maid,  Housemaid,  Laundry-maid, 
Dairy-maid,  Butler,  Valet,  Footman,  Coachman,  Groom,  Gardener.  With  several  Hundred 
Receipts. 

Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers*  Hall  Court. 

■ROBERT  COCKS  & CO.’S  CATALOGUE  of  CLASSICAL 

and  STANDARD  MUSICAL  WORKS,  gratis  and  post  free.— Address,  6 New  Bur- 
lington Street,  W. 

0,  LOVE  MY  WILLIE.  Song.  By  Miss  M.  Lindsay  (Mrs. 

J.  Worthington  Bliss).  Poetry  from  ‘‘  The  Supper  at  the  Mill,”  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

HOME  THEY  BROUGHT  HER  WARRIOR  DEAD.  Song. 

By  Miss  M.  Lindsay  (Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Bliss).  Poetry  by  Tennyson.  2s.  6d. 

TO  VIOLINISTS.  — STRADIUARIUS.  — Just  published, 

FETIS’S  ANTONY  STRADIVARI,  the  celebrated  Violin-maker.  Translated  by 
John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  Editor.  DemySvo.  dp.  146, 
cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

London;  Robert  Cocks  & Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  W.;  and  all  Musicsellers. 


AUDI  N’S 


PORTFOLIO. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  750  pp.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

In  Nine  Parts. 


Q.REEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

I.  Amatory  tnd  Erotic. 

II.  Convivial,  Humorous,  Satirical. 

III.  Cyzicene  and  Miscellaneous. 

IV.  Dedicatory  and  Votive. 

V.  DescriptiNC. 


VI.  Epitaphs  (Second  Edition).' 

VII.  Ethicwl,  Preceptive,  Sententious. 
Vin.  Planudean. 

IX.  Appendix. 


A 


N . . 

. The  object  of  this  Work  of  Art  is  to  present  the  Public  monthly  with  a Collection  of 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Persona.  The  NOVEMBER 
NUMBER  will  contain  a large  Photograph  of  ” Gadshill,”  the  Seat  of  Charles  Dickens,  Esq., 
X ® consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Fechter,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Mr.  Charl^  Allston  CoBms,  and  others.  Also  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (East  Lynne), 
Mr.  lorn  Taylor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  and  Captain  Blakeley  (Inventor  of  the  Blakeley 
Gun).  Monthly,  3s.  6d.;  or,  post  free,  3s.  lOd.  Orders  to  be  sent  to 

M.  Naudtn,  Photographer,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W 


NOTES  CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

By  Major  R.  G.  Macoreoor. 

To  be  had  of  Nimfn  & Parker,  43  Mark  Lane,  London; 

Macmillan  & Co.,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  & J.  Parker,  Oxford. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  8vo. 

HTHE  BOOK  of  PROVERBS  in  its  BEARING  upon 

•JL  THEOLOGY  and  LIFE  : Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  King’s  College, 
London, at  the  Opening  Services  of  October  6 and  7,  1864.  By  Edward  Hates  Plumptre,M.A., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Chaplain  ; Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  ; Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Macmillan  Sc  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Just  published,  2d;  by  post,  3d. 

LETTER  of  ENTREATY  and  REMONSTRANCE  from 

the  Rev.  ARCHER  GURNEY  to  the  Rev.  DR.  PUSEY. 

London:  E.  J.  Palmer,  .32  Little  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3 vole.  8vo.  36s. 

IVfEMOIRS  of  HER  MAJESTY  CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

o.tX  queen  of  DENMARK,  SISTER  of  GEORGE  III.  From  Family  and  State 
Papers  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wkaxall,  Bart. 

A memoir,  readable,  picturesque,  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  that  faintest  flavour  of  scandal 
which  memoir-readers  love.  No  book  has  been  published  this  year  likely  to  be  in  greater 
demand  with  libraries.”— 

**  Will  be  read  with  great  interest.”— London  Heview. 

1 vol.  post  6vo.  10s.  6d. 

MILITARY  SKETCHES.  By  Sir  Lascelles  Weaxall,  Bart. 

1 vol.  post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

AT  HOME  in  PARIS.  By  Blanchard  Jeeeold. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or,  Crimes  of  tke 

Papacy. 

London  : Wm.  H.  Allen  Sc  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Just  published,  cloth,  5s. 

the  oxford  declaration  and  the  ELEVEN 

-L  thousand  ; BIBLICAL  TRUTHS  and  BISHOP  COLENSO.  By  James  Boolly. 
Author  of  “ The  TVibimal  where  Superstition  is  Condemned  and  the  Providence  of  God  towards 
Men  Justifled.” 

F.  Farrah.  282  Strand. 

Just  published,  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

COME  THOUGHTS  on  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES.  By  Robert  Eden,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford; 
Honorary  Canon  of  Norwich,  and  Vicar  of  Wymondham. 

London:  Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly. 


READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  18. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

CUPERIOR  to  ADVERSITY ; or,  the  Romance  of  a Clouded 

Life.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  **  Blackfriars,”  &c. 

London:  Trubneb  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row, 

New  Edition,  just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

(^RE-FYDD’S  FAMILY  FARE  : the  Young  House’wdfe’s 

Daily  Assistant  on  all  Matters  relating  to  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  : containing  Bills 
of  Family  Fare  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  which  include  Breakfast  and  Dinner  for  a SmaJl 
Family,  and  Dinner  for  Two  Servants.  Also,  Twelve  Bills  of  Fare  tor  Dinner  Parties,  an-d 
Two  for  Evening  Entertainments,  with  the  Cost  annexed.  And  also  a Diet  for  Invalids,  and 
a few  things  worth  knowing. 

“It  is  for  its  practical  character  that  we  would  chiefly  commend  the  labours  of  our 
authoress.” — Times,  March  26,  1864. 

“ Excellent  receipts  in  simple  language Especially  valuable  to  persons  about  to  marry  on 

a moderate  income.”— AtAenceum,  January  16,  1664. 

“This  carefully-written  book  is  a model  for  utility  and  good  sense It  gives  precisely  the 

information  that  is  useful.” — Lancet,  March  26,  lb64. 

“ An  accomplished  guide  in  domestic  aflfairs,  and  all  subjects  appertaining  to  cookery.” 

Illustrated  London  News,  February  6,  1864. 
London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Just  published,  Is.  free  by  post, 

'T'HE  ST.  LEONARD'S  CHURCH  CONTROVERSY,  con- 

taining  the  Official  Correspondence  on  the  Subject,  with  other  Particulars,  and  a Digest 
of  Coimsel’s  Opinion. 

London  : J.  Haddon,  3 Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

This  day,  2s.  6d. 

TRACTS  and  FANCIES,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Jenny  Wren. 

-L  London  : Hall,  Smart,  & Allen,  25  Paternoster  Row.  Keighley  : A.  Shackleton. 
And  all  Booksellers.  

Eighteenth  Edition,  12mo.  strongly  bound,  6s.  6d. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  containing 

the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  the  Words  authorized  by 
eminent  Writers  ; to  which  are  added,  a Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words,  and  im 
Accented  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  Alex.  Reid,  LL.D.,  lute 
Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution. 

***  This  work  may  be  used  either  for  reference  or  for  teaching. 

Edinburgh  t Oliver  & Bovd.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Eighteenth  Thousand,  pp.  974,  bound,  reduced  to  7s.  6d. 

CURENNE’S  PRONCUNCING  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY  ; with  the  Pronunciation  shown  by  a different  spelling. 

SURENNE’S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTICNARY, 

without  Pronunciation.  Bound,  reduced  to  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh;  Oliver  & Boyd.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

QERMCNS  on  the  RE-UNICN  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By 

Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Communions. 

London:  Printed  for  Certain  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
C^istendom,  by  J.  Masters  & Son,  Aldersgate  Street. 

To  be  had  by  Order  of  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

On  October  12  will  be  published,  in  1 handsome  volume,  post  8vo.  536  pp.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

■TTALICS  : Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy 

in  1864.  By  .Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Demy  8vo.  6s. 

the  FUNDAMENTiVL  DCCTRINE  of  LATIN  SYNTAX. 

By  Simon  S.  Laurie,  M.A. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Laurie.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 

Now  ready.  Is. 

'T'HE  ART  of  MARINE  PAINTING  in  GIL  CGLGURS. 

By  J.  W.  Carmichael. 

London : Winsoh  & Newton  ; and  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Colourmen. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

'T'HGS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CG.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  J/imes  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engravina  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Fnculae.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  m a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

IX/TE-  ESKELL’S  new  WGRK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

J-’T  Edition,  Corrected  and  Kevlsed^free  for  Seven  Stamps.  Tobahad  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W, 
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October  15, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


'THE  EDINBUEGH  EEVIEW,  No.  CCXLVI. 

Is  now  published. 

Cox'rEXTS : 

I.  ANGUS. 

II.  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

III.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

IV.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1804. 

V.  FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAL  NOVELS, 

VI.  MAN  AND  NATURE. 

VII.  MARSHAL  SAXE. 

VIII.  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS 

IX.  THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PARLIAMENT. 

London  : Longmak  and  Co.  Edinburgh : A.  and  C.  Black. 


No.  IV.  (OCTOBER).  5s. 

THE  QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 

Contains  Original  Articles  on 

RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT  (Illustrated).  By  Baleoor  Stewart,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
THE  SOURCE  OF  LIVING  ORGANISMS  (Hlustratcd).  By  James  Samoelbon,  Editor. 
THE  FORMATION  OF  CORAL  (Illustrated).  By  Prof.  Lacaze  Duthiers,  Paris. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH  CABLES  (Hlustrated).  By  Wm.  Fairbairn,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

THE  PROPORTIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS.  By  Dr.  Odlino,  F.R.S. 
THE  BUTTERFLIES  OF  MADAGASCAR.  By  Roland  Trimen,  Cape  Town. 
Chronicles  of  Science  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Reviews  of  Books;  Original  Notes;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Now  ready, 

TiHE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  OCTOBER  1864, 

CoNTKNTS; 

I.  A NIGHT  IN  THE  WATER, 
n.  ON  A LATE  VENDUE. 

III.  THE  RIDE  TO  CAMP. 

IV.  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  LUIGI. 

V.  COMMUNICATION. 

VI.  HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS.  IX. 

VII.  SERVICE. 

VIII.  MADAME  RfiCAMIER. 

IX,  THE  WELLFLEET  OYSTERMAN. 

X.  CHARLES  LAMB’S  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS.  lU. 

XI.  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 

XII.  PAUL  JONES  AND  DENIS  DUVAL. 

XIIL  THE  FUTURE  SUMMER. 

XlY.  DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  SECESSION  WAR. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

London:  TrUbner  & Co.,  American  Literary  Agency,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


JOURNAL  of  BRITISH  OPHTHALMOLOGY  and  QUAR- 

^ TERLY  REPORT  of  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  and  SURGERY.  Edited ty  Jabez 
Hoog,  Aasistant-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  &c.  No.  I.,  2s.  6d.,  is 
now  ready.  Contents  British  v.  German  Ophthalmologists ; Iridectomy  and  Section  of  the 
Ciliary  Muscle— Cancer  of  the  Eyeball.  By  J.  Nottingham,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.— Records  of 
Ophthalmic  Practice;  Remittent  Ophthalmia,  Strumous  Ophthalmia  among  Children,  by  Henry 
Hancock,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. ; Vascular  Tumour  of  the  Cornea  (with  Illustrations),  by  Henry 
Wilson.  Surgeon  St.  Mark’s  HospitalfDublin ; a Case  of  Cataract,  by  Dr.  Groseman  ; a Cose 
of  Staphyloma  Cornea,  Division  of  Ciliary  Muscle,  Dr.  Garstang— On  the  Physiognomical 
Aspect  of  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  W.  fencer  Watson,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.— Notes  of  some 
Experiments  in  Entoptics  (with  Illustrations)— Clinical  Remarks  on  the  value  of  Belladonna 
in  the  Treatment  cf  Iritis.  By  Jabez  Hogg— Hospital  Reports : Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hos- 
pital ; R^al  Westminster  Ophthalmic— Reviews : Jago  on  Entoptics ; Donders  on  Accommo- 
dation—Retrospective  Ophthalmological  Literature. 

LiOndon  : Churchtlx.  & Sons. 


ROQUET. — ^Discussions  on  Croc[uet  Play,  Croquet  Laws,  and 

Croquet  Rules,  by  good  players,  who  are  led  by  a distinguished  Amateur,  appear  every 
Saturday,  in  the  Pastimes’  department  of  THE  QUEEN,  THE  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER. 
On  an  early  day  the  new  Code  of  Laws,  which  is  to  regulate  the  future  practice  of  Croquet, 
will  appeal  exclusively  in  this  Journal.  Also  a List  of  Matches  hxed  to  come  off  between 
Croquet  Clubs  whose  Committees  have  resolved  upon  Competitive  Encounters.  Archery, 
Riding,  and  Driving  for  Ladies,  and  all  other  pastimes,  are  weekly  reported  upon  in  THE 
QUEEN,  the  only  Lady’s  Newspaper.  The  latest  Dress  and  Fashion  News,  &c.  &c.  6d.;  a 
Copy  for  Seven  Stamps.— 346  Strand,  W.C. 


JJARCLAY’S  NEW  BANK.— MILITARY  SURVEYING.— 

THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains;— Fine  View  of  Messrs.  Barclay  & Bevan’s  Bank, 
Lombard  Street— Air  in  the  Cornera—Military  Surveying— The  Inscriptions  at  New  Grange, 
Ireland— Tricks  of  Travellers— Notes  tA  a Professional  Tour  in  the  Colonies— The  Thames 
Embankment  in  the  Essex  Marsh  (with  lUvustration)— Stonehenge— A Neglected  City  on  the 
Severn  — Some  Health  Matters  at  the  Bath  Meeting  — On  the  Fireproof  Construction  of 
Dwellings— Wide  Tenders— Glazing— From  Scotland— Provincial.  4d. ; by  post,  5d. 

Office,  I York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published.  Is. 

pOEMS.  By  L.  E.  T. 

London:  Virtue  Brothers  & Co.,  Amen  Comer. 


“What  has  long  been  wanted.’’— Times,  September  1861. 

NOTICE. 


THE  SLANG  DICTIONARY; 


Or,  the  Words,  Phrases,  and  “Fast”  Expressions  of  High  and 
Low  Society; 

An  entirely  New  Work,  embodying  the  BmaU  Volume  issued  in  1859,  and  giving  four 
times  as  much  matter— is  ready  this  day  at  all  Booksellers’,  8vo.  pp.  325,6s.  Cd.;  or  of 

JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  8s,  6d. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES 

DURING  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1863-4. 


By  W.  H.  BULLOCK. 

Mr  tijemselves.more  accurate,  and  simple,  and  honest  than 

trto'Yv  enterprising,  courageous,  and  intelligent 

h “ "’“'X  excellent  illustration  of  what  a traTCller  really  does  see 

f In™rrectiom......™yEn%pe  nSt  doni 

short  and  worth  reding,  even  wlien  they  are  not  so 

short  ana  pleasant  and  unaffected  as  th;s  volume  of  ‘ Experiences.’  "—Saturday  limiew. 

MACM1X.T.AN  St  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

^ 

PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LIFE.  After  Original  Studies. 

By  R.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Wimpbrib.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  With  Descriptive 
Poetry  by  J.  G.  Watts.  A beautiful  Drawing-room  Book.  Printed  on  toned  naper  by 
R.  Clay  & Co.  imp.  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  Ma.  \Jn  October. 

IX 

A HISTORY  of  LACE,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Mrs. 

Burt  Pallisbr,  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  fuU*poge  Coloured  Illuatrations, 
printed  by  Meser*.  Clowe*  & bona,  8vo.  [In  November. 

III 

LIFE  with  the  ESQUIMAUX.  Compiled  from  the  Journals 

of  Capt.  C. F.  HALt,  of  the  Whaling  Barque  “George  Henry.’’  from  May  29,  I860,  to 
September  13, 18b2.  2 vola.  demy  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations,  priuted  by  K.  Clay 

A^narrative  of  extraordinary  individnal  enterprise  and  perseverance,  almost  imaidcd  ; 
with  the  results  of  a long  intercourse  with  the  lunuita  and  full  description  of  their  mode 
of  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious ; the  Discovery  of  actual  Relics  of  the  Expedition 
of  Martin  Frobisher  of  Three  Centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favour  of  yet 
discovering  some  of  the  Survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition,  towards  which  tue 
author,  Capt.  Hall,  has  just  started,  reinforced,  on  a Second  Expedition.  IJw/t  rtady. 

IV 

SCHILLER’S  LAY  of  the  BELL.  Translated  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bolwer  Lyttok,  Bart.  With  42  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Thomas  Scott,  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Ketzsch.  Oblong 
4to.  cloth  extra.  October. 

V 

THE  WHITE  WIFE;  with  other  Stories,  Supernatural,  Ro- 

mantic,  and  Legendary.  By  Cotudert  Bede.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Grown  8vo. 

VI 

THE  GREAT  SCHOOLS  of  ENGLAND.  A Histoi-y  of  the 

Foundation,  Endowments,  and  Discipline  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  England ; 
including  Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  St.  Paul’s,  Charterhouse,  Merchant  Taylors’, 
Harrow,  Rugby, Shrewsbury,  Ac.;  including  a Digest  of  the  New  Government  Report. 
By  Howard  Staunton,  Esq.  Copiously  Illustrated.  [In  December. 

VII 

A NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  a WALK  from 

LONDON  to  JOHN  O’  GROAT’S.  With  Notes  by  the  Way.  By  Elihd  Burritt. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Photograph  of  the  Author.  6s,  {.This  day. 

VIII 

A CHEAP  EDITION  of  Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS’S  celebrated 

Story,  “The  WOMAN  in  WHITE.”  Fancy  boards,  with  Design  by  Harry  Rogers,, 
price  2s.  6d. 

IX 

DOWN  in  TENNESSEE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Mission  to 

Richmond.  By  Edmund  Kirke,  Author  of  “ Amongst  the  Pines,”  and  “My  Southern 
Friends.”  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d.  {This  day. 

X 

BEE-KEEPING.  By  the  “ Times  ” Beemastee.  With  nurae- 

rous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  {This  day. 

XI 

FAMILIAR  WORDS : an  Index  Verhorum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 

book  of  Lines,  Phrases,  and  Sentences,  which,  from  their  truth  and  beauty,  have  become 
embodied  in  our  English  tongue.  Edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswbll.  Crown  8vo.  (Forming'a 
Volume  of  “ The  Gentle  Life  Series.”)  {Just  recuhj. 

XII 

LIKE  UNTO  CHRIST.  A New  Translation  of  Thomas  a 

Kempis’  “De  Imitatione  Christi.”  Crown  8vo.  (Forming  a Volume  of  “The  Gentle 
Life  Series.”) 

XIII 

MAN  and  NATURE ; or.  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by 

Human  Action.  By  George  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  “ Lectures  on  the  English  Language,” 

“ The  Student’s  Manual  of  English  Literature,”  &c.  8vo.  cloth,  l4s.  {Heady. 

XIV 

RELIGION  and  CHEMISTRY ; or.  Proof  of  God’s  Plan  in  the 

Atmosphere  and  its  Elements.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jud.,  Author  of  “Elements  of 
Chemical  Physics.”  8vo.  10s.  6d.  {This  day. 

XV 

ELEVENTH  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  tlie  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  SEA  and  its  METEOROLOGY.  By  F.  M,  Maury.  LL.D. 
Being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Author’s  Enlargement  and  Reconstruction  of  his  work. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  A few  copies  of  the  larger  paper  Edition  may  be  had,  8s.  6d. 

« {Now  ready. 

***  This  Edition  includes  all  the  Researches  and  Observations  of  Recent  Years,  and  is  Copy- 
right both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

XVt 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND  ; and  Adventru’es  in  the  Footstep, s of 

Alexander  Selkirk.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of  “ Etchings  of  a Whaling  Cruise.” 
With  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  {Next  month. 

XVII 

THE  GIPSIES  of  the  DANES  DYKE.  By  Januaey  Seaele. 

Post  8vo. 

XVIII 

BRIGANDAGE  in  ITALY,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 

Present  Time.  By  David  Hilton.  2 vols.  8vo. 

XIX 

CANADA  in  1864 : a Handbook  for  Settlers.  By  Hehey  T. 

Newton  Chesshyre,  late  R.N.,  Author  of  “ Recollections  of  a Five  Years’  Residence  in. 
Norway,”  &c.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  cloth.  [/n  the  press. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  GODFREY’S  FORTUNES.  Nai’rated  by  Hdiseef. 

By  Bayard  Taylor,  Author  of  “ Hannah  Thurston,  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

ready. 

A DANGEROUS  SECRET,  &c.  By  Ahnie  Thomas.  2 vols, 

{This  day. 

A SPLENDID  FORTUNE.  By  J.  Haih  Fkisweee.  3 vols. 

[7«  November. 

LION-HEARTED.  By  Mrs.  Gkey,  Author  of  “ The  Gambler’s 

Wife.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s.  [aVouj  ready. 

NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

GOLDEN  HAIR : a Tale  of  the  PilgTim  Fathers.  By  Sir 

Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  With  8 Illustrations. 

NOODLE-DOO.  By  Charles  Bennett,  Author  of  “Little 

Breeches.”  With  16  large  Engravings  on  Steel. 

CHILD’S  PLAY.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  exquisitely  Coloured 

from  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  4to, 

DAME  PLATTS  and  her  TWO  CATS.  By  Thomas  Miller. 
THE  NURSERY  PLAYMATE.  Illustrated  with  more  than 

200  Engravings.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  4to.  plain,  5s.;  coloured,93. 

THE  SNOW  IMAGE.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Illus- 

trated in  Colours. 


LONDON : SAMPSON  LOW,  SON.  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MY  INDIAN  JOUENAL.  By  Colonel  Waltee 

Campbell,  Author  of  “The  Old  Forest  Eanger.”  8vo.  mth  Illustra- 
tions, 16s. 

**  We  know  no  book  of  Indian  life  which  combines  more  thoroughly  real  experience  and 
sound  sense,  with  racy  description  and  keen  mother>wit."-.iSaturday  Review, 

**  Colonel  Walter  Campbell  has  one  chapter  exclusively  on  tigers,  and  it  is  as  striking  and 
characteristic  a portrait  of  the  beast  in  one  sense  as  the  admirable  woodcut  of  Mr.  Wolf  of  the 
tiger  in  ambush  is  in  another He  has  told  his  story  exceedingly  vividly  and  well.**.— lYmes* 


THE  SALMON  : its  History,  Position,  and 

Prospects.  By  Alex.  Eussel.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

**  The  editor  of  the  leading  Scottish  journal  has  manifested  a remarkable  aptitude,  and  a 
rarely  rivalled  faculty  for  political  discussion.  But,  notwithstanding  his  keen  zest  for  con- 
troversy, for  many  years  he  has  been  a mighty  angler.  He  ii  a great  authority,  besides,  with 
ttiose  everlasting  committees  which  sit  on  salmon.  The  present  volume  is  the  fruit  of  his  ripe 
experience,  and  of  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken 
upon*  the  salmon  question.’  Bis  chapter  on  * The  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon’  is  a fine 
specimen  of  bright,  rapid,  and  vigorous  logic ; a solid  and  weighty  argument,  stated  with 
judicial  precision  and  impartiality,  if  sometimes  with  more  than  judicial  liveliness.” 

Fraser's  Magazine, 


DAY  DREAMS  of  a SCHOOLMASTER.  By 

D’Arcy  W.  Thompson.  Second  Edition,  fop.  8vo.  5s. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

**  We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  it  is  only  the  precursor 
of  another  such.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  meet  with  an  author  who  so  happily  combines  the 
elements  of  laughter  and  tears  ; so  full  of  scholarship,  without  an  atom  of  its  pedantry  ; so 
genial,  yet  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  humbug  and  sham;  so  full  of  the  manliness  we  admire  in  a 
man,  and  the  tenderness  we  love  in  a woman. ”~.2?eacfer. 


17EW  WORK  BY  DB.  HANKA. 

THE  EARLIER  YEARS  of  OUR  LORD’S 

LIFE  on  EAETIT.  By  the  Eev.  William  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “ The  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion,”  &c.  1 vol.  extra 

fcp.  8vo.  \_Nearly  ready. 


FROST  and  FIRE,  NATURAL  ENGINES, 

TOOL-MAEKS,  and  CHIPS.  With  Sketches  drawn  from  Nature. 
2 vols.  8 VO.  [7n  the  press. 


CAKES,  LEEKS,  PUDDINGS,  and  POTA- 
TOES. A Lecture  on  the  Nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
George  Seton,  Author  of  “ The  Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry  in 
Scotland.”  Fcp.  8vo.  sewed.  ^Nearly  ready. 


RAB  and  his  PRIENDS.  By  Dr.  John  Beown. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition,  3s.  6d.  \Nearly  ready. 


Also,  now  ready,  by  the  Author  of  “ Eab  and  his  Friends,” 
price  6d.  each, 


EAB  AND  HIS  FEIENDS. 
OUE  DOGS. 

“ WITH  BEAINS,  SIE.” 


MAEJOEIE  FLEMING. 
MINCHMOOE. 

JEEMS  THE  DOOEKEEPEE. 


AUNT  AILIE.  By  the  late  Cathaeine  D. 

Bell.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  \JSfearly  ready. 

DEAN  RAMSAY’S  REMINISCENCES  of 

SCOTTISH  LIFE  and  CHAEACTEE.  People’s  Edition,  2s. 

{Nearly  ready, 

SELECT  POPULAR  TALES  from  the  NORSE. 


For  the  Use  of  Children.  By  G.  W.  Dasemt,  D.C.L,  With  8 Illus- 
trations. New  Edition.  {Nearly  ready. 


Just  published, 

A GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  AECHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.E.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

With^  Sections  and  Drawings  of  characteristic  Fossils ; accompanied  by  a Handdook,  ex- 
plaining, in  a clear  and  concise  form,  the  Leading  Features  of  British  Geology.  Size  4 feet 
2 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches.  Price  (with  Handbook),  on  rollers,  plain,  £l  Is. ; varnished,  £l  3s. ; 
folded,  in  a cose,  for  the  Library  Table  or  the  Tourist's  Knapsack,  £l  5s. 

A NEW  MAP  OF  AUSTBALIA, 

From  the  most  recent  Official  Surveys  and  other  Doenments,  showing  the  Boundaries,  Towns, 
Ports,  Harbours,  and  Settlements  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
West  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  with  the  Track  Routes  of  Stuart,  Burke,  Wills,  «:c.  Size 
4 feet  2 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches.  Price,  full  coloured,  on  rollers,  for  the  Counting-house,  or  in 
case  for  the  Emigrant,  21s. ; School  Edition,  on  rollers,  or  folded  in  Portfolio,  9s. 

HI 

A MAP  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Corresponding  in  size,  styles  of  mounting,  and  price,  with  the  Map  of  Australia,  and  showing, 
on  a clear  and  distinct  scale,  13J  miles  to  an  inch,  the  Provinces  of  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Wellington,  Hawke  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborongh,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Southland,  with  the 
Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Alps,  the  new  Gold  Fields,  Railways,  &c. 

The  above  form  part  of  the  Series  of  JOHNSTON’S  EDUCATIONAL  MAPS  and 
DIAGRAMS,  of  which  Thirty-six  are  now  published.  Detailed  Catalogues  free  on  application. 
Copyright  and  Right  of  Translation  strictly  reserved. 


EDINBURGH : W,  & A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Geographers  and  Engravers  to  the  Queen. 
LONDON : E.  STANFORD.  6 Charing  Cross  ; W.  ALLAN  & CO. ; 
GROOMBRIDGE  & SONS. 

DUBLIN : M‘GLASHAN  & GILL.  And  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  CAPT.  MAYNE  BEID. 


Immediately,  3 vols. 

THE  WHITE  GAUNTLET. 

A Romance. 

By  Capt.  MAYNE  REID'; 

Author  of  ” The  Scalp  Hunters,”  ” The  Maroon,”  &c. 


CHARLES  J.  SKEET,  PUBLISHER,  10  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CHARING  CROSS. 


ARMADALE  ; 

A NEW  NOVEL, 

By  Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS; 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 
OP  THE 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  85  CORNHILL. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

REASONS  OF  FAITH; 

Or,  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Argument  Developed  and 
Explained. 

By  Eev.  G.  S.  DREW,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  South  Kensington  ; 

Author  of  “ Scripture  Lands  in  Connexion  with  their  History,” 

” Lectures  to  Evening  Classes,”  &c. 

“Full  of  well-compacted  atguments,  and  written  with  a terseness  and  cleamep  of  style 
which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  in  a treatise  of  this  kind.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Drewjs 
conception  of  the  order  in  which  the  Christian  evidences  should  be  developed  and  explained  is 
the  correct  one.  We  heartily  recommend  his  work,  as  interesting  and  likely  to  be  usetul. 

Guai'chan. 

“ Our  readers  will  not  find  in  this  volume  a mere  common-place  work  on  the  evidences,  but 
something  more,  for  these  times,  far  better.”— JoM7-naZ  ofdoci'ed  Literature, 

**  Novel  and  interesting.”— Ea;a»iiner=  ~ , ...  x,.  ••  x 

**  Characteri:^d  by  adequate  knowledge,  by  candour,  and  by  refined,  suggestive  thought. . . • 
One  of  the  best-conceived  and  most  solidly-reasoned  works  on  the  evidences  produced  in  recent 
Wme^."—Nonco'nformist.  , x, 

” The  book  is  altogether  a suggestive  one,  and  we  warmly  commend  it  alike  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  arguments  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  to  those  who,  without  being  unbelievers, 
are  yet  so  far  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  modern  sophistry  as  to  be  imable  to  find  their 
unassisted  way  into  the  clear  light  of  faith.” — Record, 

“ Useful  and  well-arratiged.”— Cfty'istian  Remembrancer. 

” The  man  who  doubts  needs  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  talked  to  as  a friend,  being  so  led 
on  from  step  to  step  of  the  Christian  argument;  and  this  is  just  the  friendly  part  which  Mr. 
Drew  has  acted  in  his  ‘ Reasons  of  Faith.’  To  any  one  troubled  with  honest  doubt,  this  U fitted 
to  be  a most  useful  work.  The  clergy  may  with  great  advantage  avail  themselves  of  it  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  find  dimculties  in  Christian  belief.”- iSt.  James's  Chronicle, 


LONDON;  BELL  & DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMPANY, 

LimTBD. 


CENTRAL  OFFICES: 


GUDRUN : a Story  of  the  North  Sea ; from  the 

Mediseval  German.  By  Emjia  Letheebkow.  With  Frontispiece  by 
J.  Noel  Paton,  E.S.A.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  {Nearly  ready, 

VETERINARY  MEDICINES;  their  Actions 

and  Uses.  By  Finlay  Dun.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

{Nearly  ready. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON  : HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  h CO. 


25  PALL  MALL,  AND  30  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

CITY  BRANCH: 

69  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  DEp6tS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Subscriptions  from  10s.  Qd.  per  Annum  upxoards. 

LISTS,  TERMS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  INFORMATION  FORWARDED  (FREE) 
UPON  APPLICATION  TO 

HENRY  FOWLER,  Secretary. 

26  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
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122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Messes.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 

LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 

* 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &o. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

“ Temple  Bar Magazine.)  3 vols,  31s.  6d.  \_Ready, 

The  whole  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Novd.  was  exhausted  hy  Subscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Publication,  A Second  Edition  is  now  on  SalOf  and  a Third 
is  in  active  preparation^  to  avoid  delays, 

CASPAR  TRENCHARD.  By  Beacebeidge 

Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [S/ior%. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES.  By  Sutheeland 

Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits  from  Authentic 
Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent  Artists  of 
the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

*,*  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

[/n  the  press. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s.  [iieady. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

celles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols. 
price  21s.  [Eeady. 

ASKERDALE  PARK : a Novel.  By  a Clee- 

GYMAN.  2 vols.  21s.  [Eeady. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS.  By  Gustave  Aimaed. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [jReady. 

SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “SackviUe  Chase,”  “The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

[/»  the  press. 

martin  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  3l3,  6d.  [^Shortly, 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir 

Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bra}"-,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Tnthepress. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


13  Great  MARLnononon  STRjarr. 

MESSES.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

^ 


MY  LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  the 

Hon.  Grantley  P.  Berkeij;y.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  ready. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  : Kings 
George  III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV. ; Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and 
Victoria ; the  Prince  of  Wales ; the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex. 
Cambridge,  D’Aumale,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  Portland ; the  Marquises  of  Anglesea, 
Buckingham,  Downshire,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Clanricarde, 
Breadalbane,  Worcester;  Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynham,  Clanwilliam,  Wynford, 
Palmerston,  Bathurst,  Cantelupe,  Roden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine, 
Rokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford,  Ducie,  Alvanley,  Chesderfleld,  Sefton,  Derby, 
Vane,  Mexborough,  George  Bentinck,  Edward  Somerset,  Pitzolarenoe,  Egre- 
mont.  Count  d'Orsay ; the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Cardinal  Wiseman ; Sirs  Lumley 
SkelBngton,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shelley,  Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  Romilly, 
Matthew  Tierney,  Prancis  Burdett ; Messrs.  Pox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brum- 
mell,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden,  Bright,  O’Cormell,  Crockford, 
&c. ; the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Rutland,  Argyle ; Ladies  Clermont, 
Berkeley,  SheUey,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury,  Blessington,  Craven,  Essex, 
Strangford,  Paget ; Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts,  Baddeley,  Jordan,  Billing- 
ton,  Mardyn,  SheUey ; Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Baton,  &c. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols.  [This  day. 

A JOURNEY  from  LONDON  to  PERSE- 

POLIS ; including  a Summer’s  Wanderings  in  the  Caucasus,  through  Georgia 
and  the  Mountains  of  Daghestan ; with  the  Narrative  of  a Ride  through. 
Armenia  and  Babylonia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  returning  through  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Royal  8vo.  with  numerous  beautiful  coloured  Illustrations,  42s.  [In  Nov. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew.  3 vols. 

THE  LIFE  of  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD. 

FVom  his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession  of 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  P.S. A.,  and  other  Authentic  Sources.  By  Eliza.  Mete- 
YABD.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

NOT  PROVEN : a Novel.  3 vols. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  By  Walter  Thorn- 

BURY.  8 VO.  with  numerous  lUustrations  by  P.  W.  Fairholt,  P.S. A. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BRIGANDS  and  BRIGANDAGE  in 

SOUTHEBN  ITALY.  By  Count  Maffei.  2 vols. 


Also, 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  BY 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  « JOHN  HALIFAX.” 
MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

MISS  KAVANAGH. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “BARBARA’S  HIS- 
TORY.” 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ GRANDMOTHER’S 
MONEY.” 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ JOHN  AND  I.” 
GEORGE  MACDONALD,  M.A. 

W.  G.  WILLS,  Esq.  &c. 


DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  By 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  “Famous  Beauties  and 
Historic  Women,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  ^This  day. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 
Ifew  liTovel.— At  aU  Libraries. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

1!  cleverly  complicated.”— AiZiewceum,  August  10,  1864. 

ihe  noVfel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.” 

Obsei'ver,  July  31,  1864, 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  an  Original  Map,  52.s. 

Hew  Novel  by  tbe  Author  of  “Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  aR 

Libraries. 

FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nichols,  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s.  IThis  day. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America 
and  American  hie."— Saturday  Review. 

“ A better  or  more  entertaining  account  of  social  life  in  America  has  not  come  before  us.” 

Examiner, 

New  Novel  hy  Mr.  0.  J.  Collins. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ SackviUe  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries. 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  iNtd." -Owning  Star. 

New  Boys’  Book,  Edited  hy  Sir  C,  P.  LaseeUes  WraxaU,  Bart. 

the  backwoodsman.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  W^raxall,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  with  lUustrations  on 
toned  pap«r,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s. 

_ *,*  This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
13  eminently  suited,  for  a Gift  Book. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

BREAKFAST  IN  BED.  By  G.  A.  Sai.a.  2s. 

CROSS  OP  HONOUR.  By  Author  of  “Sir  Victor’s  Choice.”  2s. 
REV.  ALFRED  HOBLUSH  AND  HIS  CURACIES.  2s. 

SECRETS  OP  MY  OFFICE.  2s. 

EioN  SCHOOL  DATS.  2s.  [Ready. 


LONDON;  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  aU  the  Libraries. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.’’  3 vols. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Mary 

Hownr.  3 vols. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.  The  most  attractive  personage  of  the 
tale,  Simeon  Hughes,  is  one  of  those  creations  that  will  be  remembered  of  all  readers,  like  the 
Adam  Bede  of  Miss  Evans  or  the  Jeanie  Deans  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”— ^Star. 

“ The  bodk  now  before  us  is  wider  in  its  scope  and  more  aspiring  in  its  form,  but  it  shows  the 
same  principles,  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  the  same  domestic  instincts  which  formed 
the  main  charm  of  Mrs.  Howitt’s  earlier  productions.” — Athenaeum, 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“There  is  a great  deal  to  admire  in ‘The  Master  of  Marton.’  It  iswell  written,  and  it  has 
an  interesting  plot.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  The  dialogue  throughout  is  goody 
sparkling  everywhere  with  geniality  and  wit.  It  will  take  a very  high  place  among  the  novels 
of  the  season. ”—5tar. 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  will  repay 
an  attentive  perusal,  and  establish  a general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  author’s  talents.  The 
book  is  replete  with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence.  Its  chief  excellence  consists  In  bold  and 
original  delineations  of  character.”— Post. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit.” — Athenoeum.  “The  heroine  is  a very  charming 
creature.  There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of  modern  poetry  to  compare  with 
her.  She  is  like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and 
intellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  marvellous  power.”— ifeoder. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  areal  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotion, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— iSaturday  Review, 

“ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  th& 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told.”— era?d. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “ No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ ‘ Mattie  : a Stray,’  is  a novel  that  ought  to  take  a higher  rank  than  that  of  an  ephemeral 
work  of  fiction.  Mattie  is  a charming  heroine.  She  and  her  life  are  painted  after  the  life. 
The  story  is  full  of  interest  at  every  page.” — Athenoeum. 

“A  healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  successfully  such 
a character  as  Mattie  is  no  slight  achievement,  either  ethical  or  sesthetical.” — Saturday  Review. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  The  story  never  flags,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
stantly amused.  It  is  just  the  book  for  the  seaside  and  the  circulating  library.”— <St<n. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catfch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

“ The  * Guardian  Angel  ’ is  a success.  The  book  is  a good  one,  entirely  healthy  in  tone.  We 
very  gladly  recommend  Saturday  Review, 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeafereson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Dowu,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  present  novel  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  "We  have  read  it  through 
with  interest,  and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthy  book.”— AtAenfcum. 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Whyte  Melville’s  IVew  ICovel. 

THE  BROOKES  of  BRIDLEMERE.  By 

VV'iiYTE  Melville,  Author  of  “ Holmby  House,”  “The  Gladiators,” 
&c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [ October  29. 


Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope’s  Hew  Hovel. 

LINDISEARNE  CHASE.  By  T.  A.  Trollope, 

Author  of  “ La  Beats,”  “ Beppo,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  \_Next  week. 


Hew  Haval  Hovel. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT:  a Sea  Story.  3 vols. 

postSvo.  \_Thisday. 


Hew  Hovel  by  the  Author  of  “ Charlie  Thornhill.” 

WHICH  is  the  WINNER:  or,  The  First 

Gentleman  of  his  Family.  By  Charles  Clarke,  Author  of  “ Charlie 
Thornhill,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [Vouj  ready. 

JEANNE  LARAGUAY.  A Novel.  By  Mrs. 

Hamerton.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  [Oefofier  20. 


Anthony  Trollope’s  Hew  Work. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER?  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  Just  published,  Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demy  8vo. 
price  11s.  \ 

A Hew  Volume  of  Poems. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS.”  By  Robert 

Browning.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


RACHEL  RAY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  \_Now  ready, 

tIlES  of  aU  COUNTRIES.  First  and 

Second  Series.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
1 vol.  with  Illustration  by  Marcus  Stone,  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Heart  weei. 


THE  LIFE  of  LAURENCE  STERNE.  By 

Percy  Fitz-Gerald,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  GENERAL  WOLFE.  By 

E.  Wright.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 


SPORT  in  NORWAY,  and  WHERE  to 

FIND  IT  ; together  with  a short  Account  of  the  Vegetable  Productions 
of  the  Country.  To  which  is  added,  a List  of  the  Alpine  Flora  of  the 
Dovre  Fjeld  and  of  the  Nonvegian  Ferns.  By  M.  R.  Barnard,  B.A., 
late  Chaplain  to  the  British  Consulate,  Christiania,  Norway.  Post  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  12s. 


Hew  Work  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “ Pickwick,” 

“ David  Copperfleld,”  &c. 

Just  published.  Part  VI.  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles 

Dickens.  To  be  completed  in  20  Monthly  Parts.  With  Illustrations 
by  Marcus  Stone. 


On  October  15  will  he  published,  with  8 Illustrations,  No.  V.  of 

THE  FINE  ARTS  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

^ Contents: 

GUSTAVE  DORfi.  I. 

ART-EXHIBITIONS  IN  LONDON. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

EUGENE  DELACROIX.  I. 

MICHAEL  COXCIE. 

DRAWINGS  BY  NICOLAS  POUSSIN  IN  THE  ROY  AT,  COLLECTION,  m. 
THE  YEAR  OF  HOLBEIN’S  BIRTH. 

PICTURE-REGENERATION. 

WORKS  OF  CORNELIUS  TISSCHER.  (Concluded.) 

FINE  ART  RECORDS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  P.  NIMMO,  EDINBUKGH. 


TYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  A 

Library  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  6 vols.  8vo. 


II 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE,  Soldier,  Dramatist,  Essayist,  and  Patriot,  with  his 
Correspondence  and  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  Portraits  on  Steel.  By 
H.  R.  Montgomery,  Author  of  “ Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Bickerstaff,”  “ Thomas 
Moore ; his  Life,  'Writings,  and  Contemporaries,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  cloth. 


III 

HEAVEN  OUR  HOME.  A Cheap  Edition, 

just  published,  crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

IV 

A New  Work  by  the  same  Author. 

TABOR’S  TEACHINGS  ; or,  the  Veil  Lifted. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  antique,  3s.  6d, 


V 

THE  BOOK  of  WIT  and  HUMOUR  : a 

Collection  of  Witticisms,  Humorous  Anecdotes,  and  Articles,  selected  from  the 
Authors  of  all  Countries.  Edited  by  Alexander  Hislop,  Author  of  “ The 
Proverbs  of  Scotland,”  &c.  To  be  completed  in  Sixteen  or  Eighteen  Monthly 
Parts.  Royal  8vo.  Is.  each. 

VI 

A Hew  Hovel.  u 

NELLY  DEANE  : a Story  of  Every-day  Life. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


VII 

THE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  TJnion.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
F.R.S.E.  and  P.A.S.  New  and  Popular  Edition,  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 


vin 

CLASSICAL  BIOGRAPHY:  from  Plutarch. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


IX 

ENGLISH  CHARACTERS : from  the  Writings 

of  Butler,  Overbury,  and  Earles.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


X 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  ROBERT 

BURNS.  Edited  by  Allan  Cunningham.  With  Life  andYariorum  Notes. 
Uniform  with  the  “ Tercentenary  Shakspeare.”  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

***  This  Edition  of  Bums’s  Works  is  Re-printed  from  AUau  Cunningham’s 
Edition  published  in  1834.  It  contains  the  Poetical  Works  complete,  a full 
collection  of  the  Letters,  together  with  the  Correspondence  between  Bums 
and  Clarinda,  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,  Commonplace  Books,  &c.  &c.,  and  a 
beautiful  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  Steel. 


XI 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAIN- 

MBNT,  translated  from  the  Arabic.  Uniform  with  the  “Tercentenary 
Shakspeare.”  An  entirely  New  Edition,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  100 
original  Engravings  on  Wood. 


XII 

JOSEPHLTS:  the  whole  Works  of  Flavius 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  Historian.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Uniform  with 
the  “ Tercentenary  Shakspeare.”  Illustrated,  ■with  Portrait  on  Steel. 


XIII 

GLIMPSES  of  REAL  LIFE  as  SEEN  in 

the  THEATBICAL  WORLD  and  in  BOHEMIA ; being  the  Confessions  of 
Peter  Pa'terson,  a Strolling  Comedian.  Cheap  Edition>  post  8vo.  boards, 
price  2s.  6d. 


XIV 

OLD  WORLD  and  YOUNG  WORLD.  By 

John  Heiton,  Author  of  “ The  Castes  of  Edinburgh.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW  WORKS 


For  the  early  part  of  the  New  Season. 


PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 


-*■ 


Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  ; 

EUROPE  BEYOND  the  SEA:  an  Account 

of  the  Progress  of  the  Teutonic  Nations  in  America.  Illustrated  by  the 
Social  and  Political  History  of  the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bunv,  M.P.  2 vols.  8vo. 


Dean  Hook. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTEBBUKY,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation. 
By  Waltku  Faequhab  Hook,  D.D.,  Doan  of  Chichester.  Third  and  Fourth 
Volumes,  8vo. 


Earl  Bussell,  K.G. 

THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

By  Earl  Bussell,  K.G.  Third  and  concluding  Volume,  post  8vo. 


Professor  Curtius. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE  to  the  CLOSE 

of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAB.  By  Dr.  CtmTius.  Translated  by  Miss 
BuNNirrr,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Curtius.  2 vols.  8vo. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  including,  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems,  with  new  Illus- 
trations. New  Edition,  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  3Gs. 


Kev.  Charles  Boutell. 

HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Bev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Bevised  and 
Corrected,  with  Additional  Matter,  and  several  New  lUustr.ations,  8vo. 


Dr.  McCausland. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCauslani),  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or.  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations. 


Kev.  Charles  Forster. 

ISRAEL  in  the  WILDERNESS.  A Popular 

Account  of  the  Joumeyings  of  the  Israelitish  People  illustrated  by*" the  lu- 
ficriptions  on  the  Recks  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Rev.  Charles  Forster, 
Rector  of  Stisted.  Small  8vo.  6s. 


HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO ; or.  Convent 

Life  in  Naples : a True  Narrative.  Post  8vo. 


John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Contaimug  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with 

fine  Portraits. 


Lieut.-Colonel  FletcLer. 

THE  tllSTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AME- 

EICAN  WAR,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Liout.-Col.  Fletcher,  fScots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  8vo. 


4- 


THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

F.B.S.,  late  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  By  J.  C.  .lEAF- 
ERESOX,  Barristcr-.at-Law ; and  Wili.iam  Pole,  F.B.S.,  Mcmlwr  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  With  2 Portraits  and  numerous  Illusirations. 
2 vols.  8vo.  [On  Thundwj,  Oct.  27. 

EXPLORATIONS  ' in  SOUTH-WEST 

AFRICA:  being  an  Account  of  a Journey  in  the  years  1861  and  1862  from 
Walvisch  Bay,  on  the  Western  Coast,  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  I'alls. 
By  Thomas  Baines,  formerly  attached  to  the  North  Australian  Expedition, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi,  1 vol.  8vo.  with 
2 Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  21s.  cloth. 

[On  Thursday^  Oct.  27, 

3 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PABSON  : -Essays  Consolatory,  .ffi.sthetical.  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic. 
Being  a Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fra-scr's  Maga- 
zine ” and  to  “ Good  Words.”  In  One  Volume.  [tin  Thursday,  Noe.  3. 

4 

LAST  WINTER  in  ROME  and  other  Italian 

Cities.  By  C.  E.  Weld,  Author  of  “ The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,”  &c. 
1 vol.  post  8vo.  with  a Portrait  of  “ Stella,”  and  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  {In  November. 

MEMOIRS,  MISCELLANIES,  and  LETTERS 

of  the  late  LUCY  AIKIN  : including  those  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  from  1826  to  1842.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Le  Bhetox.  Post  8vo. 

[On  Thursday,  Oct.  20. 

6 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COM- 

MENTABY  on  ST.  PAUL’S  PASTOBAL  EPISTLES.  By  C.  J.  Ellicotf, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Thu'd  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

{Now  ready. 

ESSAYS  on  RELIGION  and  LITERATURE. 

By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Maxnixg,  D.D.  1 vol.  8vo. 

{Early  in  November. 

List  op  the  Essays. 

1.  INTBODUCTOBY.  By  Cardinal  Wisemax. 

2.  INFLUENCE  of  the  CHUBCH  on  ABT  in  the  DABK  AGES.  By 

Daniel  Bock,  D.D.,  F.B.S. 

3.  THE  SUBJECTS  PROPEB  to  the  ACADEMIA.  By  H.  E.  Manning,  D.D. 

4.  BIRTHPLACE  of  S.  PATRICK.  By  Cashel  Hoev. 

5.  ON  the  POSITION  of  a CATHOLIC  MINORITY  in  a NON-CATHOLIC 

COUNTRY.  By  Fredewck  Oakley,  M.A. 

6.  ON  BISHOP  COLENSO’S  LINGUISTIC  OBJECTIONS  to  the  INSPI- 

RATION of  HOLY  WRIT.  By  Francis  Henry  Laixg. 

7.  ON  the  CORROBORATION  of  THINGS  SUPPOSED  to  be  LEGENDARY 

by  MODERN  RESEARCH.  By  Cardinal  Wisejlin. 

8.  ON  CHRISTIANITY  in  RELATION  to  CIVIL  SOCIETY.  By  Edward 
, Lucas. 

8 

HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Bv  Herman 

«/ 

Meiuvale.  1 vol.  8vo.  {In  November. 

THE  conversion"  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

PIIIE  : Eight  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  year  1864.  By  the 
Kev.  Charles  Meiuvale,  B.D.,  Kcctor  of  Lawford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1 vol.  8vo.  [0«  27nirsday,  J. 


A POPULAR  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By 

Dr.  Schluster.  Translated  and  Edited  by  F.  Cecilia  Tubbs.  Post  8vo. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  NOVELS. 

LORD  LYNN’S  WIFE.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

UNCLE  SILAS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Wyldet’s  Hand,”  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

BELFOREST.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ladies  of 

Bever  Hollow,”  and  “ Meadowleigh.”  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  ARMOURER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  the 

Author  of  “ AVhitefriars.”  3 vols.  post  Svo.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

publisher  tj;  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


10 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  LIVES, 

WORKS,  and  TIMES.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Charles  C.  Perkins.  2 toIs.  imp.  Svo. 

{In  the  middle  of  November. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engra^dngs  on 
Wood  from  the  Old  Masters.  Cromi  4to,  price  63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; or  price 
£5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco.  [0«  Tliursday^  Nov.  10. 

12 

THE  EARLIER  REMAINS  of  the  late 

ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY.  1 vol.  iwst  Svo.  {In  the  press. 

***  These  Papers  (though  precedmg  it  in  date)  were  not  discovered  until 
after  the  printing  of  the  former  volume  of  the  Archbishop’s  “ Remains.” 

13 

NEW  EDITION.  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin:  being  a Collection  of  Notes  and  Essays  made  daring  the  pre- 
paration of  his  various  Works.  Edited  by  Miss  E.  J.  Wiiately.  New  Edition, 
post  Svo.  6s. 


LONDON  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  8c  SONS 

HA  VS  IK  THE  PHESS: 

3 vols.  post  070. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel,”  &e. 

Being  a New  Scries  of 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

ZIf'ext  wed:. 


1 vol.  8 VO. 

CAPTAIN  GRANT’S  NARRATIVE 

OF  HIS 

JOUMEY  THROUGH  AFRICA  WITH  CAPTAIH  SPEKE. 


In  8vo. 

THE 

GREAT  GOVERNING  FAMILIES 
OF  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  LANGTON  SANFORD  and  MEREDITH  TOWNSEND. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  » SPECTATOR.’* 


Crown  8vo. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  CAPITAL; 

Or,  TiLougRts  on  Gold  and  Trade. 

By  R.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Author  of  “Tlie  New  Revolutiou  ; or,  the  Napoleonic  Policy  in  Europe,”  &c. 


EECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  SECESSION. 

By  the  Marquess  of  LOTHIAN. 


1 vol.  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD 

UPON’ 

MEK  AKB  WOMEN,  AKB  OTHER  THINGS  IK 
GEKERAL. 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  « BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.” 

la  trutli  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.” — Globe. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  companions  we  know.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  fellow  among 
the  writers  of  the  day  for  the  combination  of  richness  of  humour,  variety  of  information,  and 
experience  of  life.”— i2cacZcp. 

8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  14s. 

WHAT  LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE 

SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Array. 

“ Evciy  paragraph,  to  those  specially  interested  in  Geographical  discoveries,  will  prove 
eminently  attractive,  and  will  tend,  no  doubt,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cccurate  information 
concerning  a country  which,  under  its  natural  aspects,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  jirolitic  in  its  pro- 
ductions, and  demands  on  many  grounds  the  attention  of  the  European.”— ./o/tn  iSitll. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

PROM  THE  ‘‘SATURDAY  REVIEW.” 

” In  their  own  way  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  than  Examiner, 


2 vols.  crown,  in  Roxburglie  binding,  15s. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD, 

AND 

THE  ANCIENT  LEAGUE  WITH  FRANCE. 

By  JOPIN  HILL  BURTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Book  Hunter,”  &c. 

‘‘  No  amount  of  selections,  detached  at  random,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  varied  and 
copious  results  of  reading  which  are  stored  up  in  the  compact  and  pithy  pages  of  the  ‘Scot 
Abroad.’  "—Saturday  licvleu:. 

An  excellent  book— that  will  interest  Englishmen  and  fascinate  Scotchmen.”— Times. 

A charming  book.”— (Spectator. 


45  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH ; AND  37  PATERNOSTER 
ROW,  LONDON. 


CAPTAIN  BURTON— MISSIONS  TO  DAHOMEY. 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  with  Ilhistrations, 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY: 

Being  a Three  Months’  PLesidence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey; 
in  which  are  described  the  Idanners  and  Customs  of  the 
Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &o. 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  anti  the  Author  of  ” A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and 
jVIcccaIi." 

“ Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modern  travel  in  its  wiriest  sense  and  its  most  interesting 
phases,  has  recently  returned  from  tlic  mission  with  which  he  wtis  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’-* 
Government  to  the  Kin?  of  Dahome,  and  now  gives  the  story  of  tliat  mission  and  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  His  direct  charge,  as  stated  by  Lord.Tohu 
Itussell,  was  to  confirm  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed  by  Commodore  Wilmot  to  the  King 
on  the  occasion  of  the  vhit  which  lie  made  to  that  chief  in  December  and  .January  1862.  Thus, 
Captain  Burton  took  with  liim  the  necessary  instructions  and  presents,  and  passed  three 
months  in  the  country  and  capital  of  Dahome  in  communication  with  tlic  remarkable  poten- 
tate who  governs  that  peculiarly  interesting  community.  He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs 
and  the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely  ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of 
their  army  of  ‘ Amazons  ' and  the  traces  of  their  cruel  liumaii  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself, 
with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual  spectator,  and  h"*  brought  away  impressions  of  the 
Dahomnn  proclivities  which  are  really  very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not 
very  satisfactory  to  liimself  nor  to  be  commended  to  tbc  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists 
who  patronize  the  Dahomaris  or  their  congeners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can 
ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of  being  as  themselves.  Captain  Burton’s  bock  is  a rude 
but  honest  blow  to  delusions  of  this  kind,  and  speaks  for  his  courage  and  candour  in  the 
exposition  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  lias  come  in  virtue  of  an  ample  experience,  in  which 
he  has  had  few,  aud,  perhaps  we  may  add,  scarcely  any  equal  competitors.”— r<mc5,  Oct.  5. 


A NEW  NOVEL. 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE; 

Or,  Can  it  be  Proved?  A Kovel.  lOnTutsday, 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  OP  ANNE 
OF  AUSTRIA, 

Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; and 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Studies,  from  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 

By  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 


DEDICATED  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS.  ESQ. 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF  “ TEEVLYN  HOLD.” 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “ East  Lynne  ” 'and  ” Verner’s  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD:  A NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “ East  Lynne.” 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Complete  in  21  Vols.  4to.,  and  Index,  £25  4s. ; or,  half-bound  Russia,  £31 10s. 

THE 

ENCYCLOPAIDIA  BRITANNICA. 

EIGHTH  EDITION, 

A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
History,  Geograpliy,  Biography,  and 
General  Literature. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  UPWAF.DS  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS 
ON  WOOD  AND  STEEL. 

“Tile  new  edition  of  tlic  * Encyclopajdia  Britannica’  eclipses  even  tho  national  fame  of  the 
previous  editions,  and  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  'piowd." —Macmillan  s Magazine.^ 

‘‘As  a present  to  a son  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  a minister,  or  to  a relative  in  a distant 
clime,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable.”— GentZcnian’s  Magasint, 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 


MCCULLOCH’S  POLITICAL  ECOKOMY*. 

Just  published,  a New  Edition  (the  Fifth),  8vo.  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  OE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

By  J.  R.  McCULLOCH,  Esq. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  &.  CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:  LONGMAN  & CO. 


Nov/  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  Od. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET.  E.C. 


Just  published,  I vol,  demy  8vo.  ISs.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plans,  Sections,  and  Sketches 
of  Gardens  and  General  Objects,  a New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

Intended  as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or 
In.proying  an  Estate,  from  a Q,uarter  of  an  Acre 
to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead. 


LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS.  » BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


October  15, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


Complete,  22  vols.  and  Index. 

THE 

ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA : 

A New  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Conducted  by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

In  Four  Divisions,  eaeh  complete  in  Itself,  and  sold  as  a separate  Work. 


4 vols.  cloth,  X‘2  2s.;  or  half  morocco,  £2  10s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


6 vols.  cloth,  fOj  or  3 vols.  half  morocco,  X3 12s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


4 vols.  cloth,  X2  2s. ; or  2 vols.  half  morocco,  X2  1 Os. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


8 vols.  cloth,  X-1  lOs.;  or  4 vols.  half  morocco,  X5  12s. 

THE 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES. 


To  which  is  now  added,  1 vol.  4to.  tiniform  with  the  work,  cloth,  Gs.; 
or  half-bound  morocco,  9s. 

A SYNOPTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE 
FOUR  DIVISIONS. 


***  The  price  of  the  complete  Work,  2*2  Volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Index),  bound  in  cloth, 
is  £12 ; and  in  Double  Volumes,  half-bound  in  morocco,  XU  4s. 

**  ‘ The  English  Cycloprodia  * is  a work  that,  as  a whole,  has  no  superior,  and  very  few  equals 
of  its  kind;  that,  taken  by  itself,  supplies  the  place  of  a small  library,  and,  used  iu  a large 
library,  is  found  to  present  many  points  of  information  that  are  sought  in  vain  in  any  other 
cyclopasdia  in  the  English  language.”— EevieWt  April  18G3. 

” As  regards  the  contents  of  thisCyclopasdia,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  suiHcient 
impression  of  an  aggregate  wliich  includes  somewhere  or  other  all  the  information  generally 
required  upon  every  conceivable  topic.  A good  Encyclopcedia,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a com- 
pendious library,  and  though  students  may  require  further  information  upon  some  points  than 
its  summaries  contain,  even  students  will  be  surprised,  in  this  instance,  to  find  the  materials  at 
their  disposal  when  they  once  adopt  the  habit  of  resorting  to  its  pages.  For  all  practical  pur- 
pcwts  a large  proportion  of  the  articles  may  be  said  to  be  exhaustive;  they  are  accurate  to  a 
degree  which  will  strike  even  those  wliu  know  what  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  tlicm  so  ; 
and,  asthey  are  concise  as  well  as  full,  every  column  being  rammed  like  a sky-rocket,  the 
owner  has  a reservoir  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  library  shelves  it  will  occupy.” 

Timea,  Oct.  4, 1861, 

8 vols.  large  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £3  IGs.  6d.  illustrated  v/ith  many  hundred 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings,  and 

DEDICATED  TO  IIIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


“ This  is  the  history  for  English  youth.”— Times,  Jan.  12,  1860. 

“So  observes  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  lus  admirably  comprehensive  popular  History  of 
England,  from  which  no  topic  that  concerns  the  history  of  the  English  people — not  even  this 
question  of  the  origin  of  parish  registers— has  been  omitted  ; that  book  of  Mr.  Knight’s  being, 
let  us  say  here  by  the  way,  the  best  liistory  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people.” 

All  the  Tear  Eotincl  (in  an  Article  upon  “Parish  Registers”). 


“Dining  the  last  five  years  ilr.  Kniglxt  has  been  labouring  at  the  magnum  opus  of  his 
literary  life.  Ills  ambition  has  been  to  advance  liberal  thought  andright  knowledge  in  England 
by  a liistory  of  EnglanU,  so. written  as  to  engage  popular  utleiUion,  giving  the  succession  of 
events  in  the  detail  necessary  to  tlieir  full  perception,  and  with  his  own.  high  interpretation  of 
tjicir  relative  importance.  He  is  the  last  man  who  would  see  in  Engli.sh  History  the  kings  and 
queens  instead  of  the  people.”— 

“ So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  this  comprelicnsive  history,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  commend 
the  results  of  Mr.  Knight’s  seven  years’  labour.  He  has  probably  done  all  that  talent,  industry, 
uprightness,  and  an  enlightened  sympathy  could  do.  His  history  is  probably  the  most  avail- 
able, and  the  most  informing  liistory  of  England  that  we  possess.  It  has  one  cardinal  moral 
nicjit;  it  ia  a thorou;;hly  patriotic  history,  the  production  of  an  educated  Englishman  who  loves 
Ills  country,  without  com  caling  his  country’s  faults,  and  without  hating  tlie  country  of  a neigh- 
bour. ItVms  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  presenting  a complete  and  often  graphic  narrative 
of  nearly  twothousand  years  of  England’s  fortunes  and  of  England’s  action.” 

Westminster  Jievictv, 

The  Work  is  sold  separately  in  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  e.'ich  9s.;  Vol.  VII,  lOs.  6d.; 
and  Vol.  VIII.  12s.  Also  in  Parts.  Parts  1 to  54,  each  Is.;  Parts  55  to  58,  each  3s.  6d. 


3 vols.  post  8vo, 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Story  by  MARK  LEMON, 

Will  be  published  in  the  covu’se  of  the  Present  Month, 


LONDON:  BRADBU: 


EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


lUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

THE  NEW  SEASON-NOTICE. 

Subscribors  to  MUDIE’S  LIBEARY  are  respectfully  informed 
that  arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Pub- 
lishers for  an  early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  en.suing 
Season,  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and  general  interest. 

Many  Copies  of  each  of  the  following  Works  will  be  added 
as  they  appear: 

Vambery’s  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Captain  Grant's  Narrative  of  his  Journey  through  Africa. 

Life  of  General  “ Stonewall  ” Jackson. ’Life  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Life  of  Joseph  Wedgwood,  by  Miss  Meteyard. 

A Visit  to  Nablous,  by  Rev.  John  MiUs. ^Europe  beyond  the  Seas,  by  Lord  Bury. 

Hullah's Lectures  ou  the  History  of  Music. Letters  on  England,  by  Louis  Blanc. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi, 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

Lindisfani  Chase,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. ^The  HiUyars  and  the  Burtons. 

Michie's  Overland  Joiumoy  from  Peldug  to  St.  Petersbm-gh. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Lucy  Aikin. Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Chaucoilor  Bird. 

Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Sir  Edward  Cust. 
Explorations  in  South-West  Africa,  by  Thomas  Baines. 

Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Grimm’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. Ephemera,  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  by  Dean  Stanley.  Second  Series. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson. 

The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. The  Ballads  of  Brittany. 

History  of  England  for  Boys,  by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

A Winter  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  Cities,  by  C.  R.  Weld. 

Hirxiey’s  Lessons  in  Physiology. God  in  History,  by  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen. 

The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1864,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale. 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Professor  Tom  Taylor. 

Spiritual  Pliilosophy,  by  Joseph  H.  Green. Discourses,  by  A.  J.  Soott. 

Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,  by  George  Groto. 

Blount  Tempest. The  Queen  of  the  County. ElTio’s  Friends. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days,  by  Dr.  C.  J . Vaughan. 

History  of  Australian  Explorations,  by  the  Rev.  Julian  E.  T.  Wood.s. 

Life  and  Times  of  Voltaire,  by  Francis  B.  Espinasse. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

A Son  of  the  Soil. The  Perpetual  Curate. Married  Beneath  Him. 

Christ  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  Dr.  Cumming. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ,  by  Ernest  de  Bunsen. 

Pictures  and  Studies  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Hepworth  Dixon. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1864,  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard. 

Through  Macedonia,  by  Mary  A:  Walker. A Sister’s  Bye-Hours,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

Select  Writings  of  Edward  L-ving.  Vols.  III.  IV.  & V. 

Essays  on  Religion,  edited  by  Dr.  Manning. 

Life  with  the  Esquimaux,  by  Captain  Hall. Haunted  London,  by  G.  W.  Thornbury. 

Religion  and  Chemistry,  by  J.  P.  Cooke. Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King. 

Melbourne  House. Margaret  Denzil’s  History. Campion  Coi:rt. 

Land  and  Sea,  by  P.  H.  Gosse. Brigandage  in  Italy. 

The  Fortunes  of  John  Godfrey. The  Aarbergs,  by  Mary  Hervey. 

My  Life  and  Recollections,  by  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Professor  Von  Sybel. 

Brooks  of  Bridlemere,  by  Captain  G.  J.  Whyte  MelvlUe. 

Essays  ou  Lajiguage,  by  Thomas  Watts. Works  of  the  late  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 

The  Clnurch  of  England  and  Common  Sense,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Oswald  Cray,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. The  Heiress  of  Blackburn  Foot. 

The  Great  Governing  Families  of  England.- — The  British  Army  in  China,  by  Dr.  Rennie. 
Adam  and  the  Adamite,  by  Dr.  MoCausland. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbmy,  by  Dr.  Hook.  Vol.  III. 

History  of  the  World,  by  Philip  Smith.  Vol.  II. 

Elwin’s  Life  of  Pope. Life  of  Sir  G.  B . L’Estrange. 

Canada  and  its  Defences,  by  W.  H.  Russell. Tylor’s  Early  History  of  Mankind. 

The  Efirlier  Years  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Hanna. -Pierotti’s  Traditions  of  Palestine. 

Memoir  and  Poetical  Works  of  John  Clare, 

Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris,  by  Captain  Gronow. 

Quite  Alone,  by  G.  A.  Sala. The  Three  Watchers,  by  W.  G.  Wills. 

Crusoe’s  Island,  by  J.  Ross  Browne. Down  in  Tennessee,  by  Edmund  Kirke. 

Every  Day  Papers,  by  Andrew  Halliday, Staunton’s  Great  Schools  of  England. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. Not  Proven. Martin  Tobin.  Grey  s Court. 

Maepherson’s  Memorials  of  Service  in  India. 

CroYVe’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. The  Lake  Country,  by  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

I ^nd  several  £ditio?is  of  Works  Popular  jiutJiors, 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

New  Oxford  Street,  October  15, 18G4. 
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EVANS’S  HARMONIUMS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BOOSEY  & CO. 

±5eg  to  offer  the  following  FIRST-CLASS  HARMONIUMS  at  the  greatly  reduced  prices  subjoined.  These  Instruments,  made 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Evans,  are  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  combine  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  Harmonium,  including  Two  Rows  of  Keys,  Pedals,  &c.  They  are  especially  recommended  to  Organists  for  private  practice,  to 
Amateurs  who  desire  to  possess  a really  artistic  Harmonium,  and  to  Clergymen  as  excellent  substitutes  for  the  Organ  in  Church  or 
Chapel. 

No.  in  Catalogue. 

0 With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  answering  to  the  “ Swell  and  Great  ” upon  the  Organ,  1 
and  Fourteen  Stops.  In  Oak  or  Mahogany,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  ...j 
10a  With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Fourteen  Stops.  The  Pedals') 
compass  Two  Octaves  and  a Fourth,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  > 

Reeds ; Hand-hlower  at  the  back,  &c.  In  Oak  Case ) 

11  With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Eighteen  Stops.  The  Pedals  com- 1 
pass  Two  Octaves  and  a Third,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  Reeds  ; V 
Hand-blower  at  the  back.  In  very  handsome  Carved  Oak  Case  ...j 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  ordinary  Stock  of  Harmoniums  comprises  the  following; 

The  COTTAGE  or  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  which  has  a soft,  agreeable  quality  of  tone,  suitable  for  a Small  Room. 

The  SCHOOL  or  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  This  Instrument  has  a rich,  full  tone,  adapted  for  Class  Singing,  &c. 

CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  at  25,  30,  and  40  Guineas,  very  powerful,  and  suitable  for  Places  of  Worship. 


Catalogue  price.  Keduced  price. 

60,  70,  and  75  Guineas.  40,  45,  and  50  Guineas. 
100  Guineas.  60  Guineas. 

130  Guineas,  85  Guineas. 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  24  HOLLES  STEEET. 


BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  CABINET: 


A LIBEABY  OP  VOCAL,  PIAHOPOETE,  AND  DANCE  MUSIC,  IN  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


87.  A SELECTION  of  the  most  POPULAR  PIECES  by  LEYBACH,  including  his 
PURITANI,  SONNAMBULA.  and  TH^ME  ALLEMANDE,  Is. 

86.  EIGHT  SHOUT  and  POPULAR  PIECES  by  MENDELSSOHN,  Is. 

85.  STEPHEN  HELLER’S  PROMENADES  SUR  MER  (complete).  Is. 

84.  EIGHT  FANTASIAS,  and  ORIGINAL  PIECES  by  W.  KUHE,  Is. 

83.  TEN  VOCAL  DUETS  by  BALFE,  VIRGINIA,  GABRIEL,  CAMPANA,  VERDI* 

&C.,l8. 

82.  TWELVE  NATIONAL  ANTHEMS  of  the  principal  Countries  of  Europe,  arranged 
for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

81.  SELECTION  of  NEW  DANCE  MUSIC,  principally  by  STRAUSS,  jun.,  of  Vienna,  la. 
80.  TWELVE  SHORT  PIECES  by  STEPHEN  HELLER,  Is. 

79.  TEN  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES,  by  Modern  Composers  (Second 
Selection),  Is. 

73.  ONE  HUNDRED  ENGLISH,  IRISH,  SCOTCH,  and  WELSH  AIRS,  arranged  for  the 

Pianoforte,  Is. 

77.  FOURTEEN  NEW  SONGS  and  BALLADS  by  the  most  Popular  Composers,  Is. 

76.  TEN  ARIAS,  BALLADS.  &c.,  by  Sir  H.  R.  BISHOP,  la. 

75.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Seventh  Selection),  Is. 

74.  FOURTEEN  SACRED  SONGS,  Is. 

73.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 

72.  SELECTION  of  SACRED  MUSIC  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 

71.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Sixth  Selection).  Is. 

70.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fifth  Selection).  Is. 

69.  THE  GOLDEN  WREATH,  Twenty-eight  Juvenile  Songs,  with  Original  Words  to 
Popular  Music,  Is. 

68.  THE  CLASSICAL  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  30  Gems  from  the  Great  Masters,  Is. 

67.  THE  JUVENILE  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM,  24  Pieces  and  Dances.  Is. 

66.  ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTY’S  AIRS,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

65.  ONE  HUNDRED  REELS  and  COUNTRY  DANCES,  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

64.  TWENTY-FIVE  COMIC  SONGS,  Is. 

63.  SELECTION  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  Is. 

62.  HOWARD  GLOVER’S  OPERA,  RUY  BLAS,  for  the  Pianoforte.  Is. 

Cl.  TWELVE  DEVONSHIRE  SONGS,  by  EDWARD  CAPERN,  Is. 

60.  THE  OPERA  UN  BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

46  to  59.  BEETHOVEN’S  THIRTY-TWO  SONATAS,  in  14  Numbers,  Is.  each. 

45.  SELECTION  of  POPULAR  SOPRANO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Miss  Louisa  Pync,  and 
Selected  from  the  Copyright  Operas  of  DINORAH,  SATANELLA,  BIANCA,  &c.,  Is. 

41.  TWELVE  POPULAR  CONTRALTO  SONGS,  Sung  by  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Is. 

43.  TEN  POPULAR  TENOR  SONGS,  Sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  Is. 

42.  TWENTY  WELSH  MELODIES,  with  English  Words,  New  Accompaniments,  &e. 

by  G.  LINLEY,  Is. 

41.  THE  OPERA  LA  TRAVIATA,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 

40.  THE  OPERA  IL  TROVATORE,  for  Pianoforte  Solo,  Is. 


39.  TEN  STANDARD  GLEES.  Is. 

38.  TWENTY  ROMANCES  by  MASSINI,  PUGET,  AENAUD,  HENRION,  &c.,  Is. 

37.  TWENTY-rOUR  SCHOTTISCHES,  VARSOVIANAS,  and  REDOWAS,  Is. 

3G.  TEN  GERMAN  SONGS  by  ART,  CURSCHMANN,  MOLIQUE,  PEOCH,  &c.,  \>- 
35.  MENDELSSOHN'S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Books  5 and  G,  ConiiJlelc,  1'. 

31.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Rooks  3 and  1,  Complete.  l«. 

33.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS,  Rooks  1 and  2,  Comxiotc,  Is. 

32.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  VERDI,  FLOTOW,  Itc.-  >». 

31.  TEN  SONGS  by  BELLINI,  from  LA  SONNAMBULA,  with  the  Ori«iual  Enelish 
Words,  Is. 

30.  FIFTEEN  SETS  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  ns  Pianoforte  Duets,  is. 

29.  SIXTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  LADIES’  VOICES,  Is. 

28.  EIGHTEEN  STANDARD  ENGLISH  SONGS  for  GENTLEMEN’S  VOICES,  Is.  - 
27.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Fourth  Scleelion),  Edited  by  F. 
BUCKLEY,  Is. 

26.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Third  Selection),  Is. 

25.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS’  SONGS  (Second  Selection),  Is. 

21.  SIX  FOUR-PART  SONGS  by  MEYERBEER,  BALFE,  HATTON,  and  MORRIS. 

23.  SIX  STANDARD  OVERTURES  by  MOZART,  ROSSINI,  and  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

22.  SIXTEEN  SACRED  SONGS  by  HANDEL,  Is. 

21.  SELECTION  of  DANCE  MUSIC,  Is. 

20.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  DONIZETTI.  Is. 

19.  TWELVE  FANTASIAS  by  BBINLEY  RICHARDS  and  OSBORNE,  Is. 

18.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  FRANyOIS  SCHUBERT,  Is. 

17.  MENDELSSOHN’S  MUSIC  to  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Complete,  Is. 

10.  TWELVE  ENGLISH  DUETS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  KUCKEN,  and  KELLER,  Is. 

15.  SIXTEEN  SONGS  by  KUCKEN,  Is. 

14.  TWENTY  BALLADS  by  POPULAR  COMPOSERS,  Is. 

13.  TWELVE  SONGS  by  HATTON  and  LINLEY,  Is. 

12.  FIFTEEN  SONGS  by  BEETHOVEN,  Is. 

11.  TWELVE  DRAWING-ROOM  PIANOFORTE  PIECES,  Is. 

10.  TEN  NOCTURNES  and  MAZURKAS  for  Piano,  by  GOlUA.  TALEXY,  WELY,  and 
CRAMER,  Is. 

9.  NINE  ORIGINAL  PIANOFORTE  PIECES  by  J.  A.SCHER,  Is. 

8.  TWENTY-FIVE  GEMS  by  VERDI,  for  Piano,  is. 

7.  FIFTY  POLKAS  and  GALOPS,  Is. 
a.  TWELVE  SETS  of  (1U-4DKILLES.  Is. 

5.  FIFTY  POPULAR  WALTZES,  is. 

4.  TWENTY  CHRISTY’S  MINSTRELS'  SONGS  First  Selection),  Is. 

3.  FOURTEEN  SONGS  by  VERDI,  Is. 

2.  TWENTY  SONGS  by  B.VLFE,  Is. 

1.  TWENTY  SONGS  by  MENDELSSOHN,  Is. 


BOOSEY’S  NATIONAL  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  GLEES. 

A Edition  of  all  the  Best  Glees  of  England  (uniform  with  Sir  Hkxry  II.  Bishop’s  Glees),  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  in  Numbers  (for  Societies)  each  Id. ; 
in  Parts,  containing  Twelve  Glees,  each  Is. ; or  Sixty  in  1 vol.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gijt  edges,  6s.  6d.  A Specimen  Number  lor  Two  Stamps. 


POPULAR  HARMONIUM  'WORKS. 


BOOSKY’S  FIFTY  SACEED  PIECES,  ODES,  and  HYMN  TUNES  for 
the  Harmonium,  including  a number  of  beautiful  ami  wdl-known 
Compositions  to  be  found  in  no  other  collection,  cloth,  3s.  64. 

BOOSEY’S  TWELVE  COMPLETE  ANTHEMS  for  the  Harmonium, 
by  Kent  and  others,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  The  Twelve  best 
for  the  Harmonium.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY  'VOLUNTARIES  for  the  Harmonium,  from  the  Works 
of  the  Great  Masters,  eloth,  3.s.  Gd. 

BOOSEY’S  SIXTY  OPERATIC  MELODIES  for  the  Harmonium,  doth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

The  HARMONIUM  MUSEUM  : a Collection  of  One  Hundred  Sacred  and 
Secular  W^orks,  with  an  Introduction  on  Playing  the  lustiument,  by 
Henry  Sm.\RT,  7s.  Gd. 


BOOSEY’S  SHILLING 


JUDAS  MACCABEUS.  [ ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 


ORATOKIOS. 

THE  CREATION.  I 


These  Works  may  also  be  had  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  2s.  6d.  ^ 


THE  MESSIAH. 


BOOSEY  & CO.,  HOLLES  STREET,  W. 


Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  6 New-.trcct  Square,  lu  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  Lo>'->'"i ! and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Miaeienex.-ooluiaay,  Uclulier  15,  1 . 
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LORD  STANLEY  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Lord  Stanley  has  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  a very  sensible  man.  He  has  the 
disadvantages,  for,  labouring  under  physical  infirmities  which 
make  it  painful  to  hear  him,  and  being  destitute  of  those  gifts 
of  manner  which  conciliate  strangers,  and  having  industry  and 
an  interest  in  dry  subjects  beyond  the  probabilities  of  his  age 
and  rank,  he  does  not  captivate  any  audience,  and  has  left  on 
many  hasty  critics  the  impression  that  he  is  a mere  prig.  But 
his  solid  sense  preserves  him  from  contempt,  and  his  social 
position  gives  him  dignity  and  importance.  It  is  not  a slight 
thing  that  any  statesman  of  the  younger  generation  should 
show  himself  able  to  discuss  a great  variety  of  such  subjects  as 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  suggests,  and  to  discuss  them 
all  with  moderation,  acuteness,  and  judgment.  The  reward 
of  those  who  write  on  foreign  politics  carefully  and  without 
passion  is  to  influence  such  men  as  Lord  Stanley  — not,  at 
first  sight,  a very  brilliant  reward,  but  one  the  lustre  of  which 
increases  when  it  is  remembered  that  a thoroughly  sensible 
young  statesman  of  Lord  Stanley’s  standing  and  position  is 
one  ot  the  best  possible  representatives  of  that  solid,  calm,  and 
deliberate  judgment  on  great  questions  which,  in  the  long  run, 
guides  the  political  conduct  of  England.  We  can  take  no 
exception  to  Lord  Stanley’s  views,  for  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
exactly  those  which  the  higher  portion  of  the  English  press 
has  •■long  been  advocating,  and  they  are,  expressed  with 
the  vigour  and  confidence  of  a man  who  has  made  them 
his  own,  who  can  speculate  on  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  and  who  would  be  prepared  to  act  on  them. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible  that  Lord  Stanley  may  be 
destined  to  relieve  his  party  from  a great  embarrassment, 
and  the  nation  from  a loss  which  now  presses  on  it.  Both 
the  nation  and  the  Conservative  party  sufler  from  the  im- 
possibility^ of  the  Conservatives  taking  ofiice  with  credit, 
and  this  impossibility  mainly  arises  from  the  distrust  with 
which  their^  position  with  regard  to  foreign  politics  is  re- 
garded. It  is  degrading  to  England  that  Lord  Maljiesbury 
should  be  Foreign  Secretary ; and  all  Englishmen  alive  to 
the  honour  of  their  coui^tpy,  and  friendly  to  Continental 
liberty,  would  ^ view  with  dismay  the  assignment  of  the 
post  to  a politician  so  shifty  and  so  venturous  as  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Avhose  chief  ideas  on  foreign  politics  are  a 
blind  and  contemptuous  hostility  to  Italy,  and  a timid  adula- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
reason  at  the  present  moment  to  wish  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Ministiy  should  fall.  But  it  cripples  the  action  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  nation  that  the  Conservatives  should  be  unfit  to  take 
office.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  report  had  been  true  which  told 
us  that  Lord  Russell  had  issued  a despatch  about  Greece  in 
his  worst  and  most  imprudent  style,  lecturing  the  Greeks  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  party  politics,  and  threatening  them  with 
ffie  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
beheye  that  even  Lord  Russell  could  be  guilty  of  so  serious 
a folly,  and  could  set  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  such  open  defiance.  But  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, Lord  Russell  should  be  continued  in  office  simply 
because  the  Conservatives  no  one  fit  to  be  Foreign 
Secretary.  It  would  be  very  ha^vdous  to  say  that  Lord 
Stanley  will  ever  be  the  Foreign  Secretary  of.  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  his  speech  at  Lynn  may  be  taken  as  «,  proof  that 
the  Conservatives  have  in  him  a leader  who,  if  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  would  deserve  that  the  fairest  possible 
trial  should  be  given  to  him. 

Although  Lord  Stanley  took  the  obvious  and  sensible  line  on 
the  questions  which  he  handled,  he  was  by  no  means  common- 
place. As  to  America,  he  was  so  impartial  that  he  not  only 
declined  to  express  sympathy  for  either  side,  but  he  uttered  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  neither  side  would  pay  their  debts. 
Fairness  cannot  go  further  than  that.  He  ventured  on  a 


prophecy  that  the  North  would  in  time  conquer  and  overcome 
the  South.  At  first  this  seems  hazardous,  for  although  the 
present  campaign  has,  on  the  whole,  been  more  or  le,ss  un- 
favourable to  the  Confederates,  it  has  exposed  the  Federals  to 
grave  disasters,  and  has  shown  that  the  tenacity  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Confederates  are  equally  surprising.  But 
really  the  prophecy  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  it 
only  hazards  an  opinion  that  the  North  will  prevail  if 
it  goes  on  long  enough,  and  the  prophet  can  always 
say  that  his  condition  w'as  not  fulfilled.  But  Lord  Stanley 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that,  with  their  complete  success,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Federals  would  be  only  beginning,  and 
that  not  only  will  the  North  forfeit  its  liberties  when  it  entens 
on  the  undertaking  to  keep  in  perpetual  subjugation  six  mil- 
lions of  persons  of  English  descent,  but  that  their  Government, 
however  centralized  it  may  be  made,  will  fail  in  its  task. 
Put  briefly,  therefore.  Lord  Stanley’s  opinion  is  that  the  North 
will  advance  through  wholesale  slaughter  and  wholesale  repu- 
diation to  the  erection  of  a tottering  despotism ; and,  as  he 
justly  observes,  England  may  witness  this  proems  with  patient 
impartiality  and  sincere  pity.  In  passing  to  Italy,  Lord  Stan- 
ley takes  great  pains  to  clear  himself  from  the  reproach  of 
sharing  Mr.  Disraeli’s  cynical  antipathy  to  a nation  whose 
gallant  efforts  for  national  independence  have  been  watched  in 
England  with  such  general  approval  and  admiration.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  last  great  fact 
in  Italian  history.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  Convention 
with  France,  and  his  silence  suggests  a suspicion  that  he  is 
sufficiently  bound  by  party  ties,  and  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
necessities  of  his  party,  to  abstain  from  giving  utterance  to 
remarks  which  might  offend  those  Irish  allies  on  whom  it 
will  be  so  advantageous  to  the  Conservatives  to  be  able 
to  cormt  in  a division.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see 
how  a Conservative  leader  can  at  once  conciliate  these  allies 
and  avoid  offending  the  Protestant  and  liberal  feeling 
of  England,  except  by  either  prudently  holding  his  tongue,  or 
by  adopting  the  device  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  bowing  down  to 
the  Avill  of  the  Emperor  as  to  that  of  a fate  or  heavenly 
power.  If  it  were  once  conceded  that  it  is  for  the  Emperor 
to  go  or  not  to  go,  to  occupy  Rome  or  to  abandon  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  that  he  must  knoiv  best  and  is  sure  to  do  best,  it 
might  be  possible  to  persuade  the  Catholics  that  even  their 
best  friend  could  not  oppose  destiny,  and  to  satisfy  English- 
men that  what  the  Emperor  was  doing  was  exactly  what 
Protestants  would  most  desire.  But  Lord  Stanley  is  too 
honourable  and  has  too  much  respect  for  himself  to  adopt  this 
tone  when  speaking  of  a foreign  Sovereign ; and  although,  with 
pardonable  prudence,  he  omits  to  notice  a matter  which  rouses 
oppositeffeelings  so  violently,  he  says  quite  enough  to  inspire 
a conviction  that  he  would  not  do  anything,  if  in  office,  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Italians. 

It  required  some  courage  and  a tolerably  large  view  of 
foreign  politics  to  discuss,  as  Lord  Stanley  did, -the  situation 
of  Germany  and  of  Turkey.  He  entirely  abandoned  the 
defence  of  the  German  Coniederation,  to  uphold  and  praise 
which  Avas  once  a main  article  of  the  Tory  creed.  The  Bund 
once  broken  up,  what  could  take  its  place  ? and  he  saw  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  the  minor  States  disappearing  alto- 
gether for  all  diplomatic  and  military  purposes,  and  grouping 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  one  or  other  of  the  tivo 
Great  Powers.  If  this  happens,  England,  as  he  justly  remarked, 
Avould  have  no  cause  of  regret.  The  minor  States  of  Ger- 
inany  are  of  no  more  interest  or  importance  to  us  than  the 
different  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  their  only  direct  use  is 
to  furnish  husbands  and  ivives  to  our  Royal  Family.  But 
they  could  easily  be  kept  alive  for  matrimonial  purposes, 
although  for  no  other,  and  it  would  be  a gain  to  Eui’ope 
generally,  and  therefore  to  us,  if  Germany  were  broken 
up  into  two  considerable  Powers.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  a general  rearrangement  of  Germany  were  made, 
the  two  groups  into  which  it  would  be  divided  would  be  of 
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anything  like  equal  size  and  importance.  Prussia  is  rising, 
and  Austria  is  falling.  Prussia  is,  in  a faint  German  way, 
liberal  and  progressive.  Austria  is  wavering,  and  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  hold  somehow  to  what  she  has  got. 
Venetia  is  silently  undermining  her.  She  can  no  longer  hold 
her  place  as  a Great  Power ; she  would  fight  hard  if  driven  to 
war,  but  she  seeks  to  live  by  avoiding  danger.  She  saw  that 
the  French  Convention  with  Italy  was  an  indirect  challenge 
to  her,  and  she  has  answered  it  by  a reduction  of  her  army. 
She  knew  that  the  Pope  looked  to  her  for  protection  against 
France,  and  she  has  hastened  to  let  it  be  known  that  she 
cannot  actively  support  the  Pope.  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
have  accepted  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  thus,  if 
Austria  is  excluded  from  the  new  Zollverein,  she  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  alone,  or  rvith  only  one  or  two  tiny  States 
to  countenance  her.  All  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
Prussia,  and,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  Prussia  will  have  the 
lion’s  share  assigned  her  when  the  spoils  of  Germany  come  to 
be  partitioned  out.  The  regret  with  Avhich  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion or  decay  of  Austrian  power  would  be  viewed  in  England 
would,  however,  be  very  slight  among  those  who  think  as 
Lord  Stanley  thinks  about  Turkey.  He  openly  expresses  his 
surprise  that  the  older  generation  of  English  statesmen  should 
regard  the  artificial  preservation  of  the  Turkish  dominion 
with  the  extreme  interest  they  always  display  in  it.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  solid  interests  of 
England,  but  in  the  affectionate  remembrances  of  old  contests 
and  old  diplomatic  victories.  A newer  race  of  statesmen  will 
regard  the  Eastern  question  Avith  the  impartial  indifference  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Stanley. 


THE  AUSTEALIAN  TEANSPOETATION  QUESTION. 

The  dispiAe  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Colony  of  Victoria  on  the  question  of  transportation  to 
Western  Australia  has  passed  into  a disagreeable  stage.  On 
the  main  issue  the  English  Government  is  substantially  in  the 
wrong,  because  it  has  insisted,  without  sufficient  motive,  on 
the  enforcement  of  a strict  legal  right.  Western  Australia  is 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  or  of  wilderness  from 
the  nearest  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  settlements,  nor  is  it 
connected  by  any  constitutional  or  federal  tie  Avith  its  distant 
neighbours.  In  theory,  the  relations  betAveen  the  metropolis 
and  the  colony  are  separate  and  exclusive,  and  Victoria  has 
no  more  legal  right  than  Trinidad  or  Mauritius  to  interfere 
Avith  the  transportation  of  English  convicts  to  Western 
Australia.  It  is  true  that  every  community  is  entitled  to 
remonstrate  against  any  proceeding  from  Avhich  it  may  suffer 
a practical  injury,  but  the  immigration  of  convicts  from  the 
only  remaining  penal  settlement  on  the  continent  is  probably 
an  exaggerated  or  chimerical  evil.  If  the  matter  could  have 
been  discussed  in  a Court  of  laAv,  on  the  complaint  of  Victoria 
or  NeAV  South  Wales,  the  advocate  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Avould  never  have  been  called  upon  for  a defence.  The 
case  was  so  clear  on  its  formal  and  logical  merits,  that  a 
statesman  Avould  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  other  side 
of  the  question  deserved  serious  consideration.  The  people  of 
Victoria  were  but  slightly  injured,  and  they  have  not  suffered 
the  smallest  technical  Avrong ; but  their  strong  language  ex- 
pressed a feeling  almost  equally  strong,  and  by  no  means 
unintelligible.  There  is  no  use  in  measuring  the  exact  dis- 
tance between  the  colonies  Avhich  naturally  expect  hereafter 
to  form  a single  great  Confederation  or  Empire.  Australia 
anticipates  the  unity  Avhich  has  already  attained  an  inchoate 
or  imaginative  existence.  Western  Australia  is  a great  Avay 
off  from  the  more  populous  provinces,  but  there  is  nothing 
between ; and  land  is  a better  conductor  of  patriotism  or 
sympathy  than  sea.  Englishmen  Avho  know  the  country  only 
on  the  map  may  partially  understand  the  feeling  of  the  colo- 
nists if  they  fancy,  for  a moment,  the  formation  someAvhere  on 
the  Australian  coast  of  a French  or  Eussian  colony.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  an  occupation  Avould  be  universally  re- 
garded as  a wrongful  intrusion,  and,  if  the  English  colonists 
resentad  the  settlement  by  arms,  they  Avould  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Mother-country.  A few  years  ago  New 
South  Wales  Avas  indignant  at  the  establishment  of  a French 
colony  in  New  Guinea,  although  nature  had  interposed  a 
thousand  miles  of  sea.  It  is,  in  short,  impos.sible  that  Victoria 
and  NeAV  South  Wales  should  regard  Western  Australia  as  an 
absolutely  foreign  country. 

Transportation  is  in  itself  not  a pleasant  subject,  and  in 
Australia  it  suggests  peculiarly  disagreeable  associations. 
The  wonderful  prosperity  of  Noav  South  Wales,  including  the 
teiTitory  which  is  now  knoAvn  as  Victoria,  originated  in  the 
notorious  penal  settlement  of  Botany  Bay.  Forty  years  ago. 


an  English  humourist  assumed  that  the  unconvicted  colonists 
spent  their  time  in  looking,  like  Diogenes,  with  a lantern  at 
noonday,  for  an  honest  man.  At  a more  recent  period,  Neiv 
South  Wales  itself  deprecated  the  discontinuance  of  transporta- 
tion, because  its  economic  condition  Avas  the  same  as  the  present 
state  of  Western  Australia.  When  the  colony  had  attained  a cer- 
tain stage  of  prosperity,  and  especially  Avhen  the  gold  diggings 
began  to  attract  immigration,  free  labour  grudged  the  competi- 
tion of  penal  servitude,  and  abhorred  its  suspicious  proximity. 
Although  the  English  Government  cannot  be  charged  Avith 
obstinacy,  its  resistance  to  the  change  lasted  long  enough  to 
convert  the  objection  to  transportation  into  a sentiment  and  a 
passion.  Many  convicts  Avho  have  completed  their  term  of 
punishment  hold  respectable  positions  in  Australian  society, 
and  several  of  them  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  different  As- 
semblies ; but  it  is  understood  on  all  hands  that  their  ante- 
cedent history  is  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  race  is  to  be 
alloAved  to  die  out.  It  is  because  the  inhabitants  are  laudably 
eager  to  relieve  their  continent  from  the  stain,  that  they 
employ  themselves  in  agitating  against  the  despatch  of  convicts 
to  Western  Australia.  The  people  of  Victoria  are  not  really 
afraid  of  two  or  three  possible  bushrangers  from  the  West, 
but  they  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  English  convicts 
should  possibly  continue  to  form  a part  of  their  community. 
The  Imperial  Government  ought  to  have  understood  from  the 
first  that  it  was  dealing  Avith  a controversy  in  Avhich  an  argu- 
mentative triumph  Avas  undesirable  and  useless.  It  is  ahvays 
judicious,  if  possible,  to  defer  to  a genuine  popular  feeling  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  transient. 

In  this  particular  case  it  Avas  easy  to  count  the  cost 
of  concession,  as  it  was  confined  to  the  more  or  less  con- 
venient disposal  of  three  hundred  convicts  a year.  The 
Avish  of  Western  Australia  for  a continued  supply  of 
penal  labour  was  founded  on  no  preceding  right,  and  the 
question  Avas  to  be  determined  exclusively  on  grounds  of 
general  expediency.  Although  the  disposal  of  discharged 
criminals  causes  much  difficulty  and  annoyance,  the  removal 
from  England  of  a small  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
offers  a-  comparatively  trifling  advantage.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  ascertained  that  the  larger  Australian  colonies 
Avere  in  earnest,  it  ought  to  have  gracefully  satisfied  their 
demands ; and  probably  the  more  prudent  course  Avould  have 
been  adopted  if  the  matter  had  not  concerned  two  separate 
departments  of  administration.  Mr.  Caudwell  is  not  bigoted 
to  notions  of  Imperial  supremacy,  and  his  predecessor,  the 
lamented  Duke  of  Newcastle,  always  felt  a liberal  sympathy 
for  colonial  aspirations;  but  Avhile  the  Colonial  Office  may 
have  inclined  to  favour  the  petitions  from  Melbourne  and  Port 
Phillip,  the  Home  Secretary  had  his  gaols  to  clear  and  his  tickets 
of  leave  to  economise.  When  the  subject  Avas  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Earl  Grey'  displayed  Avith  unwsual  success 
his  remarkable  talent  for  conveying  unpalatable  opinions  in 
the  least  conciliatory  form.  By  insisting  on  the  rights  of  the 
CroAvm,  and  by  hinting  doubts  as  to  tie  sincerity  of  the  corn- 
plainants,  he  has  produced  the  utmost  possible  irritation  in 
Australia,  and  he  has  increased,  as  far  as  his  power  extended, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Government.  No  statesman  is 
honester,  few  are  acutei’  or  better  informed,  and,  but  for  an 
unfortuncate  incapacity  to  understand  human  nature.  Lord 
Grey  Avould  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  Ministers,  or  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  independent  politicians.  He  Avill  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  find  that  the  rough  victims  of  his  criti- 
cism resent  his  appropriate  taunts  and  convincing  arguments 
by  rude  and  coarse  vituperation  of  himself,  and  by  measures 
which,  if  they  are  not  rebellious,  are  conspicuously  disloyal. 
The  storm  might  perhaps  have  been  conjured  up  by  Mr.  Card- 
avell’s  despatch,  but  the  angry  newspapers  and  the  mutinous 
Cabinet  of  Victoria  are  careful  to  announce  that  Lord  Gr£Y  is 
the  special  object  oi  their  resentment. 

As  the  heads  oi  a family  are  held  responsible  for  the  defec- 
tive breeding  oi  their  children,  England  ought  to  feel  some 
remorse  in  contemplating  the  manners  of  numerous  com- 
munities Avhich  have  swarmed  from  the  parent  hive.  The 
Americans,  Avith  all  their  gre^^  qualities,  can  scarcely  deny 
that,  at  least  in  their  international  relations,  they  have  hitherto 
proved  themselvoo  the  least  courteous  of  mankind.  Their 
communioations  Avith  the  Government  of  the  Mother-country 
hove,  Avithout  a pretence  of  provocation,  been  almost  always 
deliberately  uncivil  in  language,  as  Avell  as  unfriendly  in  sub- 
stance ; and  their  statesmen  act  on  the  knowledge  that  a more 
genial  and  respectful  demeanour  would  be  highly  unpopular 
among  their  OAvn  countrymen.  American  vanity  Avill  per- 
haps be  Avoundedby  the  discovery  that  Australia  is  still  more 
youthful  in  its  irreverence  to  the  metropolitan  GoA'ernment. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  Sir  C.  Darling  has  not  officially  trans- 
mitted to  his  superiors  the  irregular  and  offensive  minute 
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■which  he  has  received  from  his  Ministers  ; but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  for  the  prospects  of  a future  compromise 
that  the  colony,  in  its  passionate  inexperience,  should  have 
placed  itself  distinctly  in  the  wrong.  The  Cabinet  of  Victoria — 
selected,  in  close  imitation  of  English  practice,  by  the  Governor 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  majority — has  entirely 
misapprehended  the  nature  of  responsible  government.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  English  Constitution  that  the  Ministers 
are  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  collective  action,  except  in  the  form  of  advice  to 
the  Sovereign.  Their  substantial  power  is  closely  connected 
with  a studious  regard  for  the  historical  relation  which,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  may  be  mistaken  for  a fiction.  If  they 
are  backed  by  Parliament,  they  may  practically  coerce  the 
Ci’own,  but  the  possessor  of  the  queen-bee  must  never  forget 
that  his  power  depends  exclusively  on  the  talisman  which 
he  holds.  Sir  C.  Darling’s  advisers  hold  their  offices 
at  pleasure,  and  in  the  meantime  their  only  privilege  is 
to  advise  their  principal,  and  their  only  means  of  pro- 
curing attention  to  their  counsels  is  the  threat  of 
resignation.  An  English  Prime  hlinister  Avould  instinctively 
fear  to  tread  in  the  forbidden  paths  where  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  Victoria  and  his  colleagues  rush  in  without  a moment’s 
hesitation.  Neither  eloquence,  nor  party  influence,  nor 
European  reputation  would  compensate  for  the  usurpation  by 
a Minister  of  sovereign  authority  ; and  the  obscure  leaders  of 
a little  Australian  faction  have  assuredly  no  personal  import- 
ance which  can  counterbalance  their  blundering  impropriety. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  known,  and  Lord  Derby  is  known,  but 
who  is  Mr.  James  M'Culloch?  At  present  it  can  only  be 
said  that  he  is  a very  presumptuous  person,  holding  for  the 
moment  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria. 

This  representative  of  responsible  government  actually  in- 
forms the  Governor  of  the  Colony  that  he  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  the  other  colonies  interested, 
inviting  the  co-operation  of  their  respective  Governments  in 
framing  a measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  Parliaments,  prohibitive  of  all  intercourse  what- 
soever with  Western  Australia,  in  order  that  her  position 
as  the  only  convict  colony  in  Australia  may  be  distinctly 
marked.  If  Mr.  M'Culloch’s  correspondents  understand 
their  business,  they  will  remind  him  that,  until  the  Govern- 
rnent  of  Victoria  has  acted  through  its  Governor,  invita- 
tions to  co-operation  by  unauthorized  persons  are  merely  acts 
of  seditious  impertinence.  The  extravagance  of  the  proposed 
measure  is  less  absurd  than  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  No  such  proceedings  can  be  adopted  except 
by  the  sanction  of  the  respective  Governors  acting  in  the 
name  of  that  Imperial  Crown  which  the  malcontents  desire 
to  insult.  Of  course  Australia,  like  any  other  dependency, 
may  rebel,  and  Victoria  may  choose  Mr.  M'Culloch  to  direct 
its  disloyal  action  ; but,  within  the  limits  of  his  office  as  one 
of  Sir  C.^  Darling’s  Ministers,  he  has  no  right  or  power  to 
communicate  on  any  subject  with  any  other  Government.  If 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  were,  on  his  own  motion,  to 
propose  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  the  common  dis- 
continuance of  intercourse  with  Holland,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a more  outrageous  anomaly  than  Mr.  M'Culloch  and 
his  unknown  colleagues. 

Mr.  Cardwell  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  diplomatic 
tact  in  profiting  by  the  oversight  of  the  agitators.  Although 
their  unconstitutional  communication  is  probably  excused  by 
ignorance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  local  Assembly  and  the 
population  may  adopt  the  quarrel.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
postal  subsidy,  which  is  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  excom- 
munication of  W estern  Australia,  lies  within  the  competence 
of  the  Parliament.  As  a separate  dispute  is  at  present  raging 
between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  M‘Culloch’s 
treasoj^ble  league  will  probably  meet  with  some  preliminary 
impediments ; but  Victoria  alone  has  perhaps  the  power  to 
give  considerable  annoyance  to  the  Home  Government.  It  is 
useless  to^  explain  to  angry  colonial  understandings  that 
the  adoption  of  extiorae  measui-es  of  hostility,  as  often 
as  a difference  of  opinion  arises,  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  statesmanlike;  but  the  Australians  are  perhaps 
candid  enough  to  admit  that,  when  they  demanded  the 
transplantation  of  responsible  government,  they  accepted  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  the  English  Constitution.  '^Ha-vtog; 
made  an  obvious  mistake,  the  colony  will  not  be  in  a position 
to  triumph  too  loudly  if  England,  in  turn,  makes  the  politic 
concession  of  abolishing  transportation  altogether.  The  occa- 
sion neither  requires  nor  justifies  the  institution  of  a delicate 
and  dangerous  controversy  on  the  relations  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Crown.  Australia  will  at  some  time  drop 
off"  from  the  original  stem,  but  the  amputation  of  the  young 
and  flourishing  branch  would  at  present  be  premature.  The 


colonists  arc  boasting  that  they  have  the  power  to  give  abun- 
dant trouble  to  the  Imperial  Government  without  exceeding 
their  constitutional  powers.  As  thoir  first  step  has  obviously 
transgressed  the  prescribed  limits,  they  may  perhaps,  liy 
judicious  management,  be  induced  to  retract  the  encroach- 
ment. 


SUBURBAN  STARRING. 

Last  autumn  Lord  Russell  undertook  the  task  of  teaching 
political  wisdom  to  the  shepherds  of  Blairgowrie.  On 
that  occasion  he  was,  if  anything,  too  trenchant  and  epigram- 
matic. He  uttered  a threat  to  Russia  which  he  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  eat ; and  he  took  his  final  leave 
of  the  Reform  pledges  by  which  he  had  acceded  to  office  in  a 
parable  of  which  he  has  never  heard  the  last.  Warned  by 
experience,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  resolved  this  autumn  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  the  last.  He  determined  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  epigram  should  be  chargeable  to  his  speech. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  such  has  been  his  effort,  he  has  admir- 
ably succeeded.  Mr.  Cowper  himself  could  not  have  produced 
a more  perfect  and  artistic  specimen  of  twaddle.  It  might  be 
conjectured  from  this  effort  that  he  is  rapidly  arriving  at  the 
stage  which  all  our  statesmen  reach  at  last.  There  is  no  more 
striking  tribute  to  the  advance  of  medical  science  than  the 
intellectual  condition  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen.  They 
no  longer  die — indeed  it  is  doubted  by  competent  persons  if 
they  ever  will  die.  Nor  do  they  lose  the  command  of  their 
limbs.  They  remain  much  the  same,  clinging  desperately  to 
public  life,  sparing  no  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
names  before  the  world,  showing  a creditable  amount  of 
activity.  It  is  not  until  they  open  their  mouths  to  speak,  that 
the  way  in  which  old  age  has  hit  them  becomes  apparent. 
Their  intellects  have  evaporated  in  very  harmless  but  very 
attenuated  twaddle.  They  talk  a good  deal  of  their  recol- 
lections, and  about  what  some  departed  worthy  said  to  them 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  and  they  make  incessant 
invocations  which  are  morally  edifying,  but  grammatically 
involved.  Judged  by  comparison.  Lord  Russell  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a young  man.  He  has,  therefore,  a right  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  the  vacuity  of  his  speech 
at  the  Islington  Exhibition  was  a symptom  of  decaying  in- 
tellect or  an  exercise  of  unwonted  prudence. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  him. 
He  had  to  do  the  Great  Exhibition  over  again  on  a small 
scale ; and  whatever  other  uses  he  may  have  been  designed  to 
serve,  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  something  better  than 
opening  Exhibitions.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department ; he  has  not  been  trained  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  that  back-stair  Avatar  of  prerogative  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Society  of  Arts.  Even  at  a genuine  Exhibition 
he  would,  therefore,  have  been  out  of  place.  He  is  in  the 
weekly  habit  of  insulting  Kings  and  Emperors  ; so  he  cannot 
descend  to  curry  favour  at  a constitutional  Court  by  buttering 
the  basest  toadies.  The  acid  in  his  nature  keeps  it  suf- 
ciently  pure  to  make  him  revolt  from  the  mutual  flum- 
mery which  in  England  is  honoured  by  the  name  of  a 
scientific  discussion.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  safely  entrusted  with  the  task  of  opening  even  a real 
Exhibition.  Naturally,  when  he  was  put  in  the  chair  to  give 
a decent  appearance  to  a small  suburban  exhibition,  he  felt 
that  he  was  in  a mess,  and  that,  the  more  absolutely  inane 
his  observations  were,  the  easier  would  be  his  extrication  from 
the  embarrassment.  The  imitation  of  the  real  thing  was 
vigorously  attempted,  and  there  was  something  almost  pathetic 
in  the  fidelity  with  which  the  precedents  of  1862  were  followed 
at  a despairing  interval.  The  great  feature  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  that,  being  a gigantic  puft"  of  tradesmen’s 
wares,  it  was  inaugurated  by  a solemn  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  for  its  success,  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Bishops  are  rare  and  expensive,  and  it  rvas  not  for  a humble 
concern  like  the  North  London  Industrial  Exhibition  to  aspire 
to  so  great  an  honour.  They  did  manage,  hoAvever,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a perpetual  curate  in  those  parts ; and  they 
supplemented  his  prayer  with  singing  the  Hundredth  Psalm 
as  Lord  Russell  took  the  chair — which,  to  any  one  Avho 
considered  the  Avording  of  the  Psalm  they  Avere  singing,  might 
seem  an  extravagant  expression  of  gratitude  for  so  very  small 
a mercy.  The  rest  of  the  entertainment  Avas  upon  the  same 
reduced  scale.  The  Committee  absolutely  declined  making 
any  mention,  honourable  or  otherwise,  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  only  contributors  to  the  undertaking  whom  they  thought 
worthy  of  their  recorded  gratitude  Avere  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  joined  in  singing  the  Hundredth 
Psalm  when  Lord  Russell  took  the  chair.  In  fact,  this 
performance  generally  appears  to  have  gratified  them  so 
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much  that  it  was  repeated  at  a later  period  of  the  evening. 
But  the  reduced  scale  of  the  performance  was  most  con- 
spicuously manifest  when  it  became  necessary  to  find  an 
M.  P.  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman. 
When  the  Committee  found  that  they  must  be  content  Avith 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour  or  nothing,  they  should  have  reconsidered 
their  position.  They  should  have  inquired  Avhether  it  Avas 
necessary  to  have  a senator.  It  Avould  have  been  better,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  stooped  to  an  Alderman,  or  even  a 
Common  Councillor.  But  if  LordEussELL  will  go  to  suburban 
exhibitions,  he  must  submit  to  be  complimented  even  by  Mr. 
Digby’  Seymour.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  Avondered  at  that 
his  oratory  Avas  flat  upon  the  occasion,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  the  opportunity  a favourable  one  for  issuing  any  re- 
markable political  manifestoes. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that,  under  such  circumstances. 
Lord  Eussell's  best  course  Avould  have  been  not  to  appear  at  all. 
But,  in  justice,  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  must  be  remem- 
bered. He  is  in  the.  position  of  a candidate  expecting  a con- 
tested election.  The  post  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  soon 
probably  to  be  Ancant,  is  contested  against  him  only  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  feel  jealous  of  his 
rival’s  success  in  the  provinces ; and  as  he  has  no  provinces  to 
Avhich  he  can  go  Avith  any  hope  that  they  Avould  get  up  what  is 
called  “ an  ovation  ” in  his  favour,  he  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  perennial  enthusiasm  of  the  spare  inhabitants  of 
Islington.  Both  the  candidates  Avere  compelled  to  exhibit  their 
skill  upon  the  same  crucial  subject — the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Eeform  ; and  both  Avere  compelled  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
a similar  ingenuity  in  overloading  it  Avith  unintelligible  Avords. 
It  Avill  be  difficitlt  for  the  acutest  critic  of  a future  age  to  dis- 
cover exactly  Avhat  it  was  that  Lord  Eussell  meant  by  the 
curious  language  he  employed.  Pirst  he  entreated  his  audi- 
tors to  be  of  good  comfort,  because  “ no  question  made  any 
“ progress  in  this  country  until  it  had  undergone  a good  deal 
'•  of  soaking.”  The  passage  is  Avorthy  of  being  presented  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  their  next  examination, 
as  an  insoluble  puzzle  in  bad  English.  In  what  species  of 
liquid  are  public  questions  in  this  country  supposed  to  be 
soaked,  and  how  does  that  soaking  tend  to  their  advance- 
ment ? Lord  Eussell  could  hardly  have  referred  to  beer.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Eeform  Avould  have  made  a much  more  rapid 
progress  in  this  country  if  the  people  to  Avhom  it  Avas  commen- 
ded had  been  “ soaked  ” in  beer,  but  that  is  an  undoubted  fact 
to  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Lord  Eussell  would  have 
desired  to  allude.  The  next  observation  is  darker  still.  He 
entreats  his  audience  to  make  allowance  for  the  Government 
Avhen  they  do  not  attempt  to  push  forAvard  measures  Avhich 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  soaked,  and  the  ground 
on  which  he  pleads  for  them  is  as  folloAvs  : — “ But  allow  me 
“ also  to  say  that  it  does  not  happen  to  us  in  politics  as  it 
“ does  to  those  Avho  work  in  some  other  Avays.  For  instance, 
“ I saAv  a machine  to-day  by  Avhich,  I think,  the  ten-thousandth 
“ part  of  a grain  difference  in  Aveight  Avould  be  shown  by  an 
“ exceedingly  nice  and  delicate  balance.  I also  saw  a Avatch 
“ made  to  go  exactly  to  the  minute  and  the  second.  Now  we 
“ Avho  are  engaged  in  politics  are  not  able  to  Avork  Avith  any  such 
“ mechanical  accuracy,  and  therefore  it  Avell  becomes  you,  and 
“ it  has  become  you  in  former  times,  to  shoAV  patience  and  con- 
“ fidence  in  the  laAvs  of  your  country.”  It  is  open  to  specula- 
tion to  imagine  Avhat  kind  of  idea  the  mechanics  Avho  heard 
those  words  can  have  carried  away.  What  had  the  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  a grain  to  do  with  a Eeform  Bill  ? What  Avas  the 
connexion  betAveen  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  or  a change  in 
the  ruling  class,  and  a Avatch  Avhich  kept  time  to  the  second  ? 
If  Lord  Eussell  meant  to  assert  that  the  House  which  has  the 
honour  of  listening  to  him  does  not  keep  time  to  the  second, 
lie  grossly  libelled  it,  for  it  always  goes  home  to  dinner  pre- 
cisely at  five  minutes  past  seven.  The  only , practical  con- 
clusion which  the  “ intelligent  Avorking  man  ” can  have  draAvn 
from  the  exhibition  of  intellect  Avhich  he  saAV  in  the  chair 
upon  this  occasion  must  have  been  a feeling  of  heai-tfelt 
consternation  at  the  reflection  that  this  distinguished  master 
of  unintelligible  twaddle  directed  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence and  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  If  Lord  Eussell 
merely  meant  to  present  himself  as  a shocking  example  of  the 
kind  of  incapacity  which  a Parliament  elected  by  ten- 
pounders  could  pitchfork  into  an  important  post,  the  exhibition 
was  judicious  and  appropriate.  It  was  the  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  Eeform  that  has  yet  been  delivered. 


OCEAN  TELEGKAPHS. 

r 1 1HE  partial  success  which  has  attended  the  attempts  to 
-I-  connect  England  and  India  by  a telegraphic  Avire  seem 
to  have  revived  the  hopes  which,  after  soaring  so  high  five  oi' 


six  years  ago,  Avere  cruelly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  line  and  many  subsequent  disasters.  After  all  the 
mishaps  that  have  occurred,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  con- 
fident prediction  as  to  future  telegraphic  achievements  should 
be  met  Avith  excessive  suspicion  ; and  Avhen  Sir  Charles 
Bright  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that  the  Indian  telegraph 
Avas  nearly  complete — and  that  Avithin  three  years  China  and 
Australia  may,  if  Ave  please,  be  in  instant  communication 
with  London — it  Avas  quite  a matter  of  course  that  he 
should  be  answered  by  a critic  enjoying  a preternatural 
sharpness  of  vision  for  the  difficulties  to  Avhich  Sir  C. 
Bright  Avas  a little  blind.  Mere  spectators  who  are  neither 
stimulated  by  participation  in  telegraphic  speculations  nor 
terrified  by  the  recollection  of  losses  incurred  find  it  difficult 
to  forego  the  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  has  been 
dreamed  of  universal  telegraphic  communication  Avill  be- 
come a working  reality.  There  is  a fascination  about  the 
very  magnitude  and  audacity  of  the  larger  schemes  Avhich 
captivates  the  fancy,  even  when  it  fails  to  secure  actual  co- 
operation. But  there  is  better  warrant  than  any  hopes  and 
fancies  for  believing  that  the  great  problems  in  telegraphy  Avill 
before  long  be  grappled  Avith,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  Avith  a 
better  issue  than  attended  some  of  the  earlier  premature 
attempts. 

Those  Avho  have  Avatched  the  progress  of  the  practical 
science  of  telegraphy,  though  they  see  that  enterprises  of  this 
kind  are  much  too  arduous  to  justify  sanguine  predictions, 
know  that  the  time  Avhich  has  elapsed  since  the  most  con- 
spicuous failures  has  not  been  Avasted.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Malta  and  Alexandria  cable,  and  other  portions 
of  the  line  to  India,  nothing  on  a very  grand  scale 
has  been  attempted  since  the  breakdoAvn  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Eed  Sea  cables ; but  not  the  less,  perhaps 
all  the  more,  on  this  account  science  has  been  making 
A'igorous  progress,  the  causes  of  past  failure  have  been 
thoroughly  ascertained,  and  the  errors  Avhich  vitiated  the 
earlier  efforts  have  nOw  been  completely  exploded.  Whether 
our  engineers  are  yet  in  a position  to  promise  us  a network  of 
telegraphic  Avires  over  the  Avhole  earth  may  be  still  a moot 
point ; but  this  great  preliminary  stride  has  been  taken,  that 
Avhereas  in  1857  almost  everything  connected  A\'ith  ocean 
telegraphy  rested  upon  guess,  it  is  now  almost  true  to  say  that 
each  separate  danger  has  been  measured,  and  the  feasibility  of 
almost  the  most  difficult  lines  reduced  mainly  to  a question  of 
cost.  No  practical  art  ever  reached  this  point  Avithout  ultimately 
advancing  much  further,  and  though  it  Avould  be  rash  to  con- 
jecture how  many  more  years,  and  how  many  more  failures, 
must  bridge  over  the  interval  before  complete  success  is 
attained,  we  believe  that  there  is  noAv  less  reason  than  evez'  to 
despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  many  of  the  boldest 
schemes.  Out  of  nearly  a hundred  submarhie  cables 

that  have  been  laid  from  time  to  time,  it  is  true 

that  not  much  more  than  half  arc  now  in  Avorking 

order;  and,  as  a rule,  the  succe.ssful  cables  have  been 

those  of  the  .strongest,  the  heaviest,  and  the.  most 
costly  descriptions.  Most  of  long  cables  and  deep-sea 
cables  have  broken  down,  but  the  causes  ol  failure  are 
known.  Many  of  them  can  be  avoided,  though  not  Avithout 
incurring  heavier  outlay  than  Avas  once  thought  sufficient, 
and  the  rest  are  said  to  be  in  a fair  way  to  be 

surmounted  by  the  improvements  in  manufacture  and  the 
discoveries  of  science.  Whether  the  projectors  of  telegraph 
schemes  are  not  even  noAV  too  confident  of  immediate  success, 
nothing  but  the  event  can  prove ; but  there  are,  at  any  rate, 
signs  to  be  noted  more  hopeful  than  the  calculations  of 
sanguine  engineers.  The  project  of  carrying  a cable  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland  across  nearly  3,000  miles  of  sea,  with 
soundings  occasionally  of  two  and  a half  miles,  was  by  far  the 
most  audacious  that  has  ever  been  conceived  ; yet  even  for  this 
scheme,  alter  losing  a capital  of  6oo,oooZ.,  the  Atlantic 
Company  have  succeeded  in  raising  a second  fimd,  and  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  manufacturing  a cable  Avhich  is  to^ 
be . paid  out  from  the  Great  Eastern  in  the  course  oi 
next  summer.  Every  one  must  aG«1i  success  to  so  coura- 
geous an  experiment,  and  *bough  it  is  undeniable  that 
many  grave  risks  snll  remain,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  prindpat  dangers  Avhich  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  old  cable  have  been  either  removed  or  greatly 
mitigated.  At  every  stage  of  its  progress  a submarine  cable 
is  hedged  round  Avith  dangers.  There  is  first  the  risk  of  de- 
fective manufacture,  then  the  chance  of  mishap  in  paying  out, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  of  all,  the  certainty  of  dete- 
rioration and  ultimate  destruction  by  natural  or  accidental 
causes  after  the  cable  is  submerged.  Each  of  these  elements 
of  hazard  is  undoubtedly  much  diminished  since  the  abortive 
attempts  of  1857  and  1858.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  it  is  a 
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fact  that  the  old  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  down  without  any 
preliminary  test  of  its  soundness  of  the  smallest  value.  A 
single  pin-hole  in  the  coating  of  3,000  miles  of  wire  would  be 
enough  to  ruin  the  whole  enterprise,  and  until  the  cable  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  no  one  could  say  whether  such  a 
defect  did  or  did  not  exist.  Since  that  time  the  whole 
machinery  for  scouring  perfect  manufacture  has  been 
revolutionized.  Continuous  testing  under  water  detects 
the  slightest  flaw  at  any  point,  and  means  have  been 
found  for  determining  with  the  utmost  nicety  the  precise 
position  of  a fault,  so  that  the  evil  may  be  remedied  at  any  time 
until  the  wire  is  absolutely  out  of  reach.  Practically,  there  is 
now  no  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  perfect  soundness  of  a tele- 
graphic cable  up  to  the  moment  when  it  is  paid  out  over  the 
ship’s  stern. 

The  second  class  of  risks,  those  incidental  to  the  laying 
of  the  cable,  have  in  great  measure  been  due  to  neglect  of 
scientific  precautions,  and  are  almost  entirely  obviated  now 
by  the  use  of  much  stronger  cables  than  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  The  new  Atlantic  cable,  for  example,  though  very 
slight  in  comparison  with  many  others,  will  be  more  than 
twice  as  strong  and  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  that  which  was 
for  a time  at  work,  while  its  weight  in  water,  on  which  the 
strain  depends,  will  be  scarcely  increased  at  all.  But  the 
really  formidable  risk  is  that  of  more  or  less  rapid  injury  after 
the  submergence.  That  the  wire  will  be  successfully  laid,  and 
will  remain  for  a greater  or  less  time  in  working  order,  may, 
in  the  absence  of  special  ill-luck,  be  reasonably  expected,  but 
very  few  data  exist  for  forming  any  opinion  how  long  it  will 
stand.  With  a mile  or  two  of  water  above  it,  it  will  be  safe 
from  the  accidents  that  so  often  damage  more  accessible 
■cables;  but  in  this  case  injury  is  ruin.  Iron  will  rust, 
and  insects  will  gnaw  even  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic ; and  there  is,  besides,  the  possibility  that 
the  strongest  rope  of  iron  and  hemp  may  give  way  when  it 
lies  stretched  across  the  uneven  rocks  which  will  probably 
form  some  portion  of  its  bed.  The  great  safeguard  against 
•dangers  such  as  these  is  to  make  the  rope  very  thick  and 
strong ; but,  in  the  case  of  an  Atlantic  cable,  not  only  the 
extravagant  cost,  but  the  difficulty  of  stowing  on  ship-board, 
and  laying  3,000  miles  of  very  heavy  cable,  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  to  carry  this  precaution  nearly  so  far  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  most  successful  cables.  Certainty  of  wearing 
out  sooner  or  later ; uncertainty  how  soon  the  end  may  come ; 
absolute  impossibility  of  repairing  damages — these  are  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  But,  after  all,  the  difficulty  is 
reducible  to  a question  of  cost,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that 
those  who  have  ventured  once  more  on  the  enterprise  have 
■done  so  on  the  calculation  that  their  cable  will  be  long-lived 
enough  to  pay  for  its  construction.  Actual  experience  has 
shown  ho-w  very  large  an  income  may  be  realized  out  of  a long 
cable  when  in  working  order,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
eomparatively  short  term  of  years  would  remunerate  the  At- 
lantic Company  for  their  spirited  outlay. 

While  experience  has  thus  encouraged  the  boldest  of 
our  telegraph  projectors  to  a renewal  of  their  experi- 
ment, under  circumstances  at  any  rate  much  less  un- 
favourable than  those  of  their  first  essay,  it  has  led 
other  engineers  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  present  at 
-any  rate,  the  safest  course  is  to  avoid  deep  water  when- 
ever that  can  be  done.  The  Malta  and  Alexandria  line 
was  laid  on  the  principle  of  never  exceeding  a depth  of 
1 00  fathoms  for  more  than  a few  miles.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sheathing  was  intended  to  be  strong  enough  to  allow  of 
the  cable  being  picked  up  and  repaired  at  almost  any  point, 
as  has  already  been  done  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Whether  the  requisite  strength  will  be  retained  after  a few 
years  of  corrosion  may  be  doubtful,  but  though  the  limit  of 
danger  may  have  been  approached  too  closely  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  the  principle  of  keeping  a cable  always  accessible 
for  repaits  is  obviously  right,  as  taking  away  much  of  the 
extreme  hazaift  of  such  speculations.  The  controversy  in  the 
Times,  to  which  have  already  referred,  raises  a very  in- 
teresting question  as  to  tfie  feasibility  of  laying  telegraphs  all 
over  the  world  without  abau^ning  this  useful  precaution.  If 
Australia  and  China  can  be  reacliarl  across  shallow  seas,  the 
Ariantic  will  be  the  only  deep  ocean  wWi^  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cross.  Sir  Charles  Bright  asserts  that  a route  may  be 
selected  in  comparatively  shallow  water  all  the  way  to  Cliina, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Australia  on  the  other,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  the  inevitable  deep  seas  and  coral  reefs  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  his  critic.  The  project  seems  to  be 
to  creep  in  fifty-fathom  water  from  Kangoon,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  to  Singapore ; and  from  that  point  to 
diverge  with  one  line  to  the  left,  by  the  coast  of  Cochin  China 
and  China  Proper,  to  Hong  Kong,  and  with  another  to  the 


right,  through  Java,  and  thence  by  tlie  island  of  Timor  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  According  to  Sir  Chap.les  Bright  this 
last  section  is  the  only  one  where  deep  water  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  even  there  ho  insists  that  the  difficulty  would 
occur  only  over  a distance  of  seventy  miles ; so  that  the  cable 
would  be  accessible  for  repair  in  every  other  part,  and  a fault 
in  the  worst  possible  position  would  not  involve  anymore  serious 
loss  than  that  of  seventy  miles  of  rvire.  It  seems  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  soundings  are  by  no  means  so  complete  as  would 
be  desirable  for  laying  such  a cable,  but  if  Sir  Charles  Bright 
is  right  in  saying  that  shallow  water  is  known  to  exist  in  all 
but  this  short  portion  of  the  projected  line,  there  is  certainly 
nothing,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  to  prevent  the  cable 
being  laid  within  the  three  years  claimed  as  sufficient  for  the 
work.  The  occasional  or  even  the  frequent  occurrence  of  coral 
on  the  route  would  be  rather  a financial  than  an  engineering 
difficulty.  It  is  known  that  cables  can  be  made  strong  enough 
to  lie  uninjured  on  a coral  bed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  to 
lay  a cable  from  India  to  Australia  and  China,  and  to  keep  it 
in  repair,  is  a feat  quite  within  the  compass  of  modern  science. 
The  completion  and  maintenance  of  the  Indian  line  is  a matter 
of  much  gi'eater  doubt.  A message  sent  from  Kurrachee 
on  the  27th  of  September  did,  it  seems,  reach  Bagdad 
on  the  3rd,  Constantinople  on  the  7th,  and  London  on 
the  9th  of  this  month ; but  before  the  speed  upon  this  line 
can  be  materially  improved,  the  Constantinople  and  Bagdad 
telegraph  must  be  made  secure  and  effective,  and  1 50  miles  of 
wire  must  be  laid  across  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  between 
Bagdad  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A more  hopeful 
prospect  is  afforded  by  the  continuation  of  the  Eussian  line 
through  Persia  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is  expected 
to  be  finished  in  a few  weeks.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
notion  of  receiving  our  earliest  Indian  news  through  a 
Eussian  channel  would  have  filled  English  statesmen  with 
consternation,  and,  though  a telegraph  by  any  route  would  now 
be  heartily  welcomed,  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  a 
Ene  free  from  the  danger  of  interruption  in  the  event 
of  a European  war.  When  the  Indian  telegraph  is  securely 
established,  by  whatever  route  it  may  happen  to  go, 
the  extension  to  China  and  Australia  would  not  seem  to 
be  attended  by  any  insuperable  difficulty ; and,  if  once  these 
lines  and  the  Atlantic  telegraph  were  laid,  nothing  but 
comparatively  easy  work  would  remain  to  complete  a net- 
work which  would  leave  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  almost 
the  only  places  in  the  world  of  any  importance  excluded  from 
the  telegraphic  circuit.  For  the  realization  of  these,  like  most 
other  engineering  visions,  time  and  money  are  the  only  things 
wanting. 

Telegraphy,  after  all  its  failures,  and  mainly  through 
its  failures,  has  passed  out  of  the  merely  engineering  into 
the  commercial  phase.  Its  task  now  is  to  prove,  not  only 
that  this  or  that  cable  can  be  made,  but  that  it  can  be 
made  to  pay.  The  renewal  of  the  Atlantic  enter- 

prise . shows  that  there  are  capitalists  who  have  faith 
enough  even  in  that  hazardous  undertaking  to  embark 
in  it  once  more,  and,  although  the  Government  is 
not  likely  to  carry  its  own  ventures  farther  than  it  has 
already  done  in  the  laying  of  the  Malta  and  Alexandria 
cable,  private  enterprise  may  be  trusted  to  complete  any 
telegraphic  line  which  promises  a reasonable  return  for  the 
risk  incurred.  Every  year,  by  supplying  fresh  experience, 
reduces  the  risk  of  this  class  of  undertakings,  and  the  time 
must  sooner  or  later  come  when  even  the  vast  scheme  of 
carrying  our  electric  wires  as  far  as  China  and  Australia  will 
be  no  longer  disparaged  as  the  dream  of  a poetical  engineer. 


ME.  GLADSTONE. 


THEOUGHOUT  his  Lancashire  tour — at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  as  well  as  at  Bolton — Mr.  Gladstone  has 
spoken  as  he  only  can  speak,  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  avoided 
the  errors  to  which  he  is  more  liable  than  many  inferior  men. 
He  has  never  been  more  copious  or  more  persuasive,  and  he 
has  sometimes  been  less  discreet.  It  would  be  hypercritical 
to  find  fault  with  the  conventional  enthusiasm  which  pur- 
ported to  welcome  the  success  of  some  Liverpool  boys  in  the 
Middle-Class  Examinations.  An  ordinary  speaker  would  have 
said  the  same,  and  it  was  natural  that  an  extraordinary  orator 
should  condescend  for  a moment  to  affect  a harmless  local 
partisanaliip.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admiration  for  penny  news- 
papers is  perhaps  more  genuine,  because  it  is  natural  that 
the  Minister  who  repealed  the  paper-duty  should  rejoice  to 
witness  the  fruits  of  his  concession.  He  had  the  good  taste  to 
compliment  the  older  and  more  exclusive  journals  before  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  cheap  press.  As  he  truly  said,  the 
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high-priced  papers  are  addressed  to  the  upper  and  middle  [ 
classes,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  writers  and  readers  has 
established  an  extraordinaiily  high  standard  of  literary 
morality.  Personal  scandal  is  almost  wholly  exploded,  and 
in  a great  majority  of  cases  public  affiiirs  are  discussed  with 
creditable  knowledge  and  with  tolerable  honesty.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  find  no  fault  with  the  old-fashioned  newspapers, 
except  that  they  were  too  dear  for  general  circulation.  The 
penny  papers  anticipated  the  repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  but 
it  was  understood  that  few  of  them  could  have  been 
long  supported  unless  the  raw  material'  had  been  cheapened 
by  legislation.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  result  of  the  new 
system  is  thus  far  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little 
difference  of  tone  and  language  between  the  penny  papers 
and  the  more  aristocratic  compositions  which  they  imitate. 
The  Standard  and  the  Telegraph  copy  the  Times  with  toler- 
able success,  and,  if  the  Morning  Star  is  more  definitely 
democratic  and  American,  its  arguments  are  addressed  by 
educated  writers  to  an  audience  which  cannot  be  utterly  igno- 
rant. The  penny  papers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are 
read  by  all  classes  in  the  North,  principally  because  the  use  of 
the  telegraph  enables  them  to  anticipate  the  London  morning 
trains.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  has  succeeded,  both  in 
the  convenience  which  it  has  afforded  and  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  lugubrious  prophecies.  The  study  of  a penny  paper 
is  not  calculated  to  excite  dithyrambic  fervour  in  any  mind 
less  vehement  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ; but  it  is  desirable  that 
all  things,  and  especially  raw  materials,  should  if  possible  be 
cheap.  The  taxes  on  knowledge  were,  like  the  malt-tax, 
artificial  evils,  and  perhaps  as  much  might  be  said  for  untaxed 
beer  as  for  an  untaxed  Morning  Star,  especially  if  it  were 
found  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  favoured,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  penny  papers,  the  purity  of  the  manufactured  article.  It 
was,  however,  safer  to  surrender  a million  and  a-half  than  six 
millions,  and  possibly  Mr.  Gladstone’s  vision  of  a Japanese 
world  in  which  everything  will  be  made  of  paper  may,  by 
long-continued  exemption  from  the  visits  of  the  exciseman, 
be  hereafter  realized.  The  other  great  Eastern  Empire  has 
already  inoculated  England  with  its  passion  for  universal 
competitive  examinations. 

Any  less  fertile  speaker  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
add  novelty  and  interest  to  the  inevitable  eulogy  of  the  effects 
of  free  trade.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  never  guilty  of 
dulness,  or  even  of  tautology,  though  he  supported  the  same 
conclusions  again  and  again  by  reasons  which  could  scarcely  be 
indefinitely  varied.  With  the  prodigal  liberality  of  conscious 
wealth,  he  generously  threw  away  an  unexpected  opportunity 
of  exchanging  the  comparatively  fatiguing  oratory  of  display 
for  the  pleasurable  exertion  of  controversial  debate.  Lord  Pal- 
merston himself  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  a political  butcher 
at  Tiverton,  whose  sole  function  is  to  be  periodically  defeated  in 
a sham  contest  with  his  principal.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  skilful 
a performer  to  require  accomplices,  and  when  they  volunteer 
their  services  in  the  crowd  he  quietly  rejects  their  assistance. 
The  managers  of  the  Liverpool  reception  committed  a flagrant 
mistake  in  allowing  the  so-called  Financial  Eeform  Associa- 
tion to  take  a formal  part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  guest  of  the  entire  community,  and,  although  his  own 
political  adherents  were  naturally  most  active  in  applauding 
his  financial  career,  it  is  well  known  that  in  Liverpool  all 
parties  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  general  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  as  to  recent  applications  of  the  theory.  The 
Corporation  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  fairly  represent 
the  general  population  and  the  merchants ; but  the  Financial 
Eeform  Association  is  a petty  faction  of  violent  fanatics,  which 
represents  nothing  but  the  crotchets  of  its  few  and  obscure 
members.  The  Federalist  party  in  Liverpool  would  have  been 
more  numerous,  and  the  Southern  Independence  Association 
would  have  expressed  an  opinion  less  unpopular  in  the  town. 
It  was  absurd  to  allow  the  presentation  of  an  address  which 
controverted  the  whole  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government.  If 
Mr.  Bentinck  carried  on  business  in  Liverpool,  he  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  taken  occasion  to  inform  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  he  told  the  Norfolk  farmers,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  paper- duty  diminished  the  revenue  by  three  millions  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  penny  papers. 

The  Financial  Eeformers  of  Liverpool  have  got  hold  of  the 
proposition  that  direct  taxation  is  more  cheaply  raised  than 
duties  on  commodities,  and  that  it  is  also  less  injurious  to 
trade.  Their  ideal  Budget  would  be  confined  to  the  single 
item  of  an  income-tax,  to  be  levied  at  any  percentage  which 
might  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  State.  E’  all  tax- 
payers would  fairly  and  voluntarily  contribute  their  rateable 
proportions,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  proposed  system 
ol  finance  would  reduce  the  evils  of  taxation  to  their 
lowest  point ; but  the  discussion  of  the  scheme  is  as  use- 


[ less  for  practical  purposes  as  the  attempted  construction  of 
engines  to  exemplily  the  laws  of  motion  without  allowance  for 
friction.  Dimly  aware  that  small  tradesmen  and  labourers 
wmuld  be  troublesome  customers  to  the  tax-gatherer,  the  Finan- 
cial Eeform  Association  adopted  the  notable  device  of  capitali- 
zing all  earnings,  for  purposes  of  assessment,  according  to  the 
assumed  duration  of  the  income  of  each  person.  In  other  words, 
they  propose  to  levy  1 5 or  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  land 
and  accumulated  property,  and  to  relieve  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity of  all  but  a nominal  contribution.  With  perfect  con- 
sistency they  blamed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
reducing  the  income-tax,  when  he  might  have  removed  the 
imperceptible  burden  of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  reply  might  be  intei'preted  into  an  approval 
of  the  project  of  the  Association,  but  he  probably  only 
intended  to  avoid  an  unseasonable  discussion  by  an  argu- 
ment which  w'as  sufficient  for  the  immediate  occasion. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  has  not  unirequently  con- 
demned direct  taxation,  and  especially  the  income-tax,  with 
perhaps  exaggerated  zeal.  A greater  controversialist  -was 
wont  to  puzzle  impertinent  objectors  by  suggesting  accidental 
difficulties  which  lay  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  dispute. 
When  the  sarcasm  or  fallacy  was  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, it  was  desirable  to  avoid  a serious  conflict  with  trivial 
opponents.  Mr.  Gladstone  contented  himself  with  re- 
minding the  Financial  Eeformers  that,  in  finance  as  in 
other  departments  of  human  life,  friction  was  exerted  in  the 
special  form  of  Parliamentary  control.  Unless  his  critics 
could  guarantee  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  their 
schemes,  it  was  premature  to  find  fault  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  answer  was  partially  sophistical,  but  it  was  as  good  as 
the  Financial  Eeformers  deserved.  In  their  capacity  of  a 
corporate  Eowcroft  they  w'ere  at  least  as  civilly  treated  as 
their  pertinacious  prototype  at  Tiverton. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed  a golden  silence.  At  Bolton  he  hinted  a 
belief  that  the  country  Avas  indisposed  to  agitation,  and  at 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  he  almost  entirely  avoided  the 
subject.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  only  have  resolved  to 
abstain  from  entering  on  controverted  topics,  but  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  reconsidered 
his  recent  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  full 
enjoyment  of  fame  and  popularity,  he  has  no  personal  interest 
in  trying  doubtful  and  dangerous  experiments,  and  it  is 
evident,  from  the  contradictions  involved  in  his  speech  and 
his  preface,  that  he  has  not  yet  finally  satisfied  himself  of  the 
expediency  of  a political  revolution.  There  seems  at  presect 
to  be  no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons will  fail  to  share  the  profound  antipathy  to  Eeform 
Avhich  has  characterized  the  present  Parliament;  and  in 
all  probability  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  fortunes  Avill 
depend  on  his  influence  with  the  House  after  the 
approaching  election.  On  Lord  PalmfaSton’s  retirement, 
the  Liberal  party  must  acquiesce  i“  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  unless  he  alienates  the  moderate  section  of  las 
supporters  by  placing  himself  Rt  the  head  of  the  democratic 
movement.  There  may  be  distrust,  suspicion,  and  perhaps 
repugnance,  but  tfie  claims  which  are  founded  on  pre-eminent 
ability  cannot  be  disregarded.  Since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt  no 
practical  administrator  has  been  as  eloquent,  and  no  orator  lias 
mastered  so  thoroughly  the  principles  and  details  of  public 
business.  To  the  wavering  faith  or  partial  distrust  of  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  and  in  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  thought  it  expedient  to  oppose  the  applause  and  the 
expressions  of  confidence  which  are  eagerly  offered  by  great 
trading  cities.  Hesitating  followers  wiE  perhaps  be  won  over 
or  intimidated  into  forgetfulness  of  their  doubts.  The  con- 
jecture that  wisdom  has  not  been  bestowed  in  due  proportion 
to  brilliant  speech  and  comprehensive  knowledge  is  too  vague 
to  furnish  a sufficient  reason  for  refusing  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
trial. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  IMAGIS^TixATES  IN  SYNOD. 

FTEE  aU  there  oug^h*  he  no  complaint  of  the  abeyance 
of  what  is  c.aiiod  synodical  action  in  England.  Gentle- 
men at  Ch^^uli  Congresses  may  complain  that  the  safeguards 
of  tne  faith  are  being  gradually  loosened ; Convocation,  with 
hesitating  and  dubious  voice,  may  timidly  condemn  Essays 
and  Reviews ; Courts  of  Appeal  may  feel  reluctant  to  enforce 
the  letter  of  ecclesiastical  statutes  against  free  thought ; and 
even  Bishops  in  these  lax  days  may  content  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  with  denouncing  what  is  vaguely  termed  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  But  there  is  a vigorous  compensating  action  at 
Avork.  '^Vhile  doctors  and  proctors  are  disputing,  distinguish- 
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ing,  and  palliating,  the  bold  laity  are  up  and  in  action.  Bishop 
CoLENSO  grounds  his  hopes  of  toleration  on  an  appeal  to  the  laity 
“ to  look  to  their  own  religious  liberties.”  In  “ the  more  thought- 
“ ful  and  considerate  of  the  laity  ” he  sees  with  confidence  that 
largeness  of  heart,  charity  in  judgment,  and  liberality  in 
action  which  he  seeks  in  vain  among  his  clerical  brethren. 
In  “ the  present  House  of  Convocation,  where  the  clergy  are 
“ most  imperfectly  represented,  and  the  laity  not  at  all,”  he 
can  hope  for  no  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  National  Church. 
W ell,  this  appeal  to  the  laity  has  already  been,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  answered.  The  laity  are  by  no  means  so  timid 
as  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  can  make  up  their  minds 
on  religious  points,  and  act  upon  them.  The  Middlesex  Magis- 
trates have  taken  doctrine  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  no 
bones  Avhatever  of  it.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  at 
the  Sessions  House  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  to  pronounce  what 
is  religious  truth,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  Middlesex 
Magistrates  settle  the  wrangles  and  controversies  of  ages 
by  the  shortest  possible  cut;  and,  being  certain  of  the 
truth  themselves,  they  take  care,  in  the  good  old-fashioned, 
sensible,  practical,  straightforward  way,  that  there  shall 
be  no  religious  error,  heresy,  or  false  doctrine  taught, 
or  believed,  or  practised  which  they  can  prevent.  To 
be  sure  this  looks  a little  like  persecution,  as  it  used 
»to  be  called.  But  let  us  be  fair.  Strong  convictions  are 
a matter  of  conscience ; if  a man  seriously  and  honestly 
believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  simple-minded  people 
being  led  astray  by  mischievous  teaching,  he  must  follow  out 
this  conviction  in  his  practice.  Men’s  souls  are  more 
precious  than  their  bodies.  We  take  all  manner  of  pre- 
caution to  protect  the  people  from  fever,  infection,  and 
diseased  meat ; and  we  ought  to  be  at  least  as  considerate  for 
their  immortal  part  as  for  the  body  that  perishes.  If  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us  in  that  position  that  it  depends  upon  our 
action  whether  a plague,  material  or  spiritual,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  propagated  among  the  simple  folk,  can  we  hesitate 
about  the  path  of  duty  7 It  is  quite  true  that  these  were  the 
arguments  of  Toequemada.  The  Inquisition  had  a good  deal  to 
say  for  itself.  So  have  the  Middlesex  Magistrates.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  find — and  Bishop  Colenso  will  do  Avell  to  lay  the 
fact  to  heart — that  it  is  among  the  laity,  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  laity,  in  the  very  cream  and  flower  of  the 
practical  lay  mind  and  among  the  chosen  men  of  the  first 
county  in  the  world,  that  these  maxims  find,  not  an  avowal 
in  words,  but  a very  practical  adoption  in  action. 

The  Legislature  has  recently  passed  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  Homan  Catholic  prisoners.  The 
intention  of  that  Act  was  quite  plain.  Its  object  was  to  do 
the  prisoners  good  in  the  only  way  in  Avhich  religious  good 
can  be  presented  to  them,  by  giving  them  the  full  benefit  of 
their  own  religion.  Whether  that  religion  is  a good  one  or 
a bad  one  the  Legislature  did  not  sdy.  Parliament  merely 
recognised  the  fact  that  there  are  Roman  Catholic  prisoners ; 
and,  also  accepting  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  »it  put  the  two  facts  together,  and 
concluded  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
presented  whole  and  entire  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners. 
Unfortunately  the  Act  is  permissive.  It  gives  to  the  county 
magistrates  poAvers,  vague  and  undefined,  of  deciding  on  many 
points  material  to  the  lair  and  honest  working  of  the  law.  It 
leaves  it  to  the  good  sense  or  good  feeling  of  the  magistrates 
whether  they  shall  appoint  a paid  chaplain ; and,  as  it  seems,  it 
also  leaves  it  to  the  same  good  sense  and  good  feeling  whether 
the  chaplain  so  appointed  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
give  religious  teaching  and  religious  consolation  and  the 
means  of  spiritual  improvement  in  the  only  way  in  which, 
according  to  the  religion  which  chaplain  and  prisoners 
profess,  they  can  be  offered.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  every  county  of  England  this  Act  has  called  out  all  the 
latent  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  English  character, 
especially^  of  those  very  conscientious  people  who  feel  it 
to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  thwart  and  insult  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  religion  and  its  professors,  to  place  every 
obstacle  in  the  wa,y  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  being  carried 
out,  and  to  reduce  it  ta  a dead  letter.  In  Lancashire  the 
opposition  to  the  laAv  took  tVe  shape  of  an  abortive  effort 
to  prevent  the  chaplain  from  celebrating  public  Avorship 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  celebrate  it.  In  Middlesex 
the  opposition  has  gone  much  further.  The  MidOloaRx  Ma- 
gistrates congratulate  themselves,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Laurie, 
that  they  have  not  laid  out  a penny  in  the  purchase  of 
“ crucifix,  candlesticks,  chalices,  or  other  insignia  of  idola- 
“ trous  worship”  — which,  coming  from  a body  of  gentlemen 
nine  out  of  ten  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  chalices  are  not  quite  unknoAvn,  says  as  much 
for  the  information  as  it  does  for  the  decency  of  that  august 


body.  But  it  has  been  left  to  the  ingenious  malice  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pavne  to  employ  the  Prison  Ministers’  Act  most 
cleverly  in  the  sacred  interests  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and 
the  dear  delight  of  insulting  your  neighbour.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  no  prisoner  shall  be  visited  against  his  Avill,  and 
gives  to  the  visiting  magistrates  poAver  to  “ impose  such  re- 
“ strictions  as  may  guard  against  the  introduction  of  improper 
“ persons,  and  prevent  improper  communications.”  flave 
these  provisions,  inquires  Mr.  Serjeant  Payne,  been  carried 
out  ? Improper  persons ; there  are  a great  many  improper 
persons.  Hoav  are  we  to  know  that  every  Roman  Catholic  priest 
is  not  an  improper  person  ? There  is  the  priest  Avho  seduced 
thirty  young  Avomen  in  the  Confessional.  There  is  the 
priest  who  wrote  that  filthy  letter  to  a boy,  &c. — Avho,  by  the 
way,  Avas  not  a priest  or  a Roman  Catholic  at  all.  “ There  is 
“ abundant  reason  Avhy  the  visiting  justices  should  look  to 
“ the  moral  character  of  those  Avho  come  to  the  prison  to  give 
“ religious  instruction.”  And  then  Mr.  Serjeant  Payne 
smacks  his  lips,  and  of  course  did  not  mean  to  say  a single  word 
about  the  particular  priest  who  at  present  visits  at  the  prison. 
He  confined  himself,  of  course,  to  the  general  and  notorious 
character  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  as  a class ; and,  having 
delivered  himself  of  the  SAveeping  doctrine  that  all  priests  are 
suspicious  persons,  there  was  no  occasion  to  slander  any 
one  priest  in  particular.  And  then,  as  to  the  duty  im- 
posed on  the  magistrates  of  preventing  improper  com- 
munications, was  that  provision  carried  out  7 Did  the  magis- 
trates take  care  that  the  priest  should  not  teach  the  duty  of 
exterminating  Protestants  7 Did  the  magistrates  take  care 
that  all  Roman  Catholic  teaching  should  be  given  in  public  7 
He  moved  that  the  visiting  magistrates  should  be  instructed 
to  attend  to  these  points ; and  the  whole  Bench  unanimously 
accepted  the  resolution.  That  is,  the  Middlesex  Magistrates 
(only  they  had  not  the  courage  to  say  so)  are  agreed  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  idolatrous,  and  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  discourage  it ; and  they  are  resolved,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  not  only  to  oppose  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
but  to  make  the  Prison  Ministers’  Act  either  Avholly  inope- 
rative, or  a means  of  insulting  and  vilifying  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  clergy.  We  hear  a good  deal  about  non- 
natural interpretation  and  the  wickedness  of  casuistry ; but  aU 
the  doctors  of  ambiguity  and  teachers  of  amphibology  might 
be  defied  to  invent  such  a comment  upon  plain  words  as 
that  which  tells  us,  with  Serjeant  Pay"NE,  that  restrictions 
against  improper  persons  meant  to  give  the  magistrates 
the  right  to  consider  and  treat  every  priest  as  an  immoral  man, 
and  that  restrictions  against  improper  commimications  meant 
that  the  vdsiting  justices  might  prohibit  the  mass,  auricular 
confession,  and  every  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith  sanctioned  by  Messrs.  Pownall  and  Payne. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  doctrinal  decision  recently  pro- 
nounced by  the  Council  of  Clerkenwell.  Amongst  its  other 
functions,  the  Middlesex  Bench  has  the  power  of  granting  and 
renewing  music  licenses.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  use  large  rooms  for  composite  purposes,  and  certain 
Music  Halls  form  a debateable  ground  on  which  the  two  worlds 
may  meet  in  common.  Exeter  Hall  is  the  typical  instance.  There 
are  held  religious  meetings  and  musical  meetings ; the  orator 
and  oratorio  alternate.  Crotchets  of  either  sort  succeed  each 
other.  Boanerges  and  Mr.  Costa  meet  together.  This 
example  has  been  folloAved.  The  minor  theatres,  anxious  to 
turn  an  honest  penny,  are  hired  out  on  Sundays  to  preachers 
of  A’arious  denominations;  and  the  Saturday  night’s  stench 
of  sawdust,  blue-fire,  and  orange-peel  is  succeeded  by  the 
Sunday  odour  of  sanctity.  There  is  a common  element  of 
sensationalism  in  the  week-day  and  Sunday  acting.  Good 
taste  is  revolted  by  it,  and  other  feelings  than  of  reverence 
and  respect  for  holy  things  are  rudely  assaulted  by  this  pro- 
fane jumble  of  screaming  farces  and  converting  sermons  in 
the  same  edifice,  which  is  at  once  a house  of  ribaldry  and  a 
house  of  prayer.  But  the  thing  is  a settled  thing ; what 
Exeter  Hall  and  Sadler’s  Wells  do  the  Music  Halls 
may  do.  Among  these  halls  is  a large  room  in  Ncav- 
man  Street  (is  it  the  original  home  of  the  Irvingites?) 
Avhich  is  the  property  of  the  Lecture  Hall  Association.  In 
this  place — it  is  called  Cambridge  Hall — a Dr.  Perfitt  has  for 
some  time  delivered  Sunday  Lectures.  Dr.  Perfitt  ministers, 
if  the  word  may  be  used,  to  Avhat  he  calls  a congregation 
of  Theists,  and  he  styles  his  speculation  (in  whatever  sense  Ave 
use  the  Avord)  “ The  Free  Church  of  the  Society  of  Indepen- 
“ dent  Religious  Reformers.”  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
Dr.  Perfitt  and  his  very  odd  discourses  are  very  much  out 
of  gear  with  the  Christian  religion ; and  Ave  concede  at  once 
that  Avhat  he  teaches  may,  to  use  the  AAmrds  of  the  Middle- 
sex Magistrates,  be  described  by  the  somewhat  inconsistent 
terms  of  “Infidelity,”  “Atheism,”  “Deism,”  and  “Corrupt 
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“ Principles,”  if  by  those  terms  is  only  meant  something  Avhich 
is  not  Christianity.  Dr.  Perfitt  must  be  a very  droll  religious 
teacher,  for — we  quote  his  quarterly  prospectus — in  his 
Sunday  discoirrses  he  dedicates  the  morning  to  subjects  which 
find  their  common  nature  in  a common  termination,  and  run 
into  rhyme,  such  as  Inspiration,  Initiation,  Renunciation,  and 
Mediation,  while  his  evening  homilies  comprise  such  edify- 
ing and  popular  themes  as  the  Life  of  Sakta  and  Tyrian 
Theology,  about  which,  if  Dr.  Perfitt  knows  anything,  it  is 
much  more  than  we  do.  At  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
proprietors  of  this  Cambridge  Hall  applied  for  a renewal  of  a 
music  license  for  the  house,  which  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose on  week  nights — not  for  nightly  concerts,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Oxford,  but  for  concerts  and  music  meetings,  like 
Exeter  Hall,  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  This  application  was  refused  by  the  Middlesex 
Magistrates,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  the  objections  enter- 
tained to  Dr.  Perfitt’s  doctrines.  Because  the  room  was 
used  for  Dr.  Perfitt’s  non-Christian  lectures,  it  should  not 
be  used  for  music  meetings.  What  makes  the  case  more 
striking  is  that  in  former  years  Dr.  Perfitt,  when  sole  lessee 
of  the  building,  obtained  his  music  license  ; but  the  change 
of  proprietorship  to  the  Lecture  Hall  Association  gave  the 
magistrates  an  opportunity  to  move  in  the  afiair.  “We  have 
“always,”  says  Mr.  Pownall,  “thought  the  matter  to  be 
“objectionable,  and  as  this  is  a transfer,  we  can  now  have 
“ the  opportunity  of  deciding  in  accordance  with  our  views.” 
Accordingly,  the  license  was  refused. 

Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  we  have  not 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  Dr.  Perfitt’s  reformed  religion. 
It  seems  to  be  a silly  compound  of  quackery  and  pretentious- 
ness. But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  Middlesex  Magistrates  decided  is,  that  they  are  judges  of 
what  is  and  what,  is  not  edifying  and  salutary  in  the  shape  of 
religion.  They  have  said  that  Dr.  Perfitt’s  theism  and  his 
speculations  on  Tyrian  Theology  and  the  Life  of  Zoroaster 
are  to  be  punished  as  dangerous  to  public  morals  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  harbouring  improper  characters  and  giving  im- 
proper entertainments  are  dangerous.  If  such  considerations 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the  Middlesex  Magistrates, 
they  may  very  fairly  go  much  further.  If  it  should  so- 
happen  that  a majority  of  the  Bench  were  High  Churchmen,  or 
Secularists,  or  Romanists,  they  might  refuse  a license  to  Exeter 
Hall  itself,  and  not  unreasonably,  on  the  ground  that  they 
entertained  conscientious  objections  to  the  false  doctrines 
taught  and  avowed  there.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander.  Mr.  Pownall,  chairman  for  the 
Middlesex  Magistrates,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Exeter 
Hall,  gives  himself  a license  for  Exeter  Hall,  in  which  Dr. 
Perfitt  thinks  conscientiously  that  “ corrupt  principles  ” and 
very  false  doctrines  are  taught.  Where  is  all  this  to  stop  ? 
The  Middlesex  Magistrates  entertain  no  general  objections,  as 
a great  many  right-minded  people  do,  to  giving  a music 
license  to  buildings  in  which  religious  services  are  held.  They 
license  Exeter  Hall,  the  Britannia  Theatre,  and  Sadler’s 
Wells.  What  they  do  is  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  prescribe  and  dictate  what  sort  of  religious  services  they  shall 
exceptionally  license  and  authenticate,  and  what  sort  they 
shall  punish  and  forbid.  What  they  claim  is  to  be  judges  of 
orthodoxy ; what  they  do  is  exactly  what  was  done  before 
thq  Toleration  Act  was  passed.  Are  we  wrong  in  saying  that 
we  have  a very  active  Synod  and  very  zealous  guardians  of 
the  faith  in  the  intelligent  laity  ? 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  though  it  had  long 
been  expected,  cannot  but  produce  a painful  impression. 
The  vigorous  longevity  of  the  older  generation  of  living 
statesmen  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  the  fatality  which  has 
removed  almost  all  their  natural  successors.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  born  two  years  after  Lord  Palmerston  took 
ofiice,  and  he  was  still  in  the  nursery  or  the  schoolroom  when 
Lord  John  Russell  entered  Parliament.  His  own  career  was 
marked  out  for  him  by  his  rank,  and  while  he  enjoyed  the 
many  advantages  of  high  station,  he  diligently  and  conscien- 
tiously performed  through  life  the  corresponding  duties. 
With  fair  abilities  cultivated  to  an  average  standard,  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  character  than  for  intellectual  capacity. 
Many  of  his  more  brilliant  colleagues  and  contemporaries 
were  also  more  liable  to  be  misled  by  crotchets  and  to  be 
frightened  by  responsibility ; but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  could 
always  be  trusted  to  form  a straightforward  judgment,  and  to 
act  on  his  convictions.  He  was  almost  the  only  follower  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  who  foresaw,  from  the  moment  of  the  Con- 
servative disruption,  the  necessity  of  the  Liberal  alliance  which 


was  ultimately  concluded  in  1852.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Cabinet  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  while  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
threw  themselves  into  violent  opposition,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  steadily  supported  the  Government  and  the 
war.  He  once  boasted,  with  modest  vanity,  that  he  had 
often  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  mischief  persons 
whom  he  allowed  to  be  his  superiors  in  ability.  Courage  and 
honesty  are  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  gifts,  and  common 
sense  is  not  the  commonest  of  qualities.  Integrity  of  purpose, 
combined  with  ordinary  clearness  of  understanding,  is  a better 
guide  than  subtle  originality  in  the  determination  of  practical 
conduct.  The  Duke’s  administrative  faculty  was  perhaps 
scarcely  equal  to  his  political  judgment.  He  possessed 
energy,  self-reliance,  and  untiring  industry ; but  he  shared 
with  contemporaries  more  accomplished  than  himself  the 
defect  of  an  imperfect  judgment  of  the  capacities  of  others, 
and  consequently  he  never  succeeded  in  surrounding  himself 
with  able  coadjutors.  According  to  the  homely  proverb,  it 
is  foolish  in  a man  to  keep  a dog  and  to  bark  himself,  and  a 
Minister  ought  as  seldom  as  possible  to  do  what  can  be 
equally  well  done  by  his  subordinates.  At  the  War  Ofiice, 
which  was  and  is  the  worst  organized  of  all  public  depart- 
ments, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  attempted  the  hopeless  task 
of  remedying  the  universal  confusion  by  involving  himself  in 
the  management  of  details  which  Avere  the  proper  business  of 
others.  He  would  perhaps  have  occupied  with  credit  the  place 
of  First  Minister,  if  he  had  been  supported  by  a strong  Cabinet, 
Avhich  might  always  have  relied  with  confidence  on  his  perfect 
loyalty  to  his  colleagues.  While  he  Avas  still  young,  on  the 
recall  of  Lord  Ellenborodgh,  Sir  R.  Peel  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  appointing  him  to  the  ofiice  of  Governor- General 
of  India,  Avhich  was  eventually  bestowed  on  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  Several  years  afterwards  he  Avould  probably  have 
held  the  post,  if  private  reasons  had  not  compelled  him  to 
decline  or  discourage  the  offer. 

Like  several  of  his  political  associates,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle began  life  as  an  hereditary  Tory,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  subsequent  conversion  AAms  above  all  suspicion.  The  Whigs 
adopted- free  trade  a few  years  or  months  before  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  followers,  and  both  parties  yielded  to  the  force  of  irre- 
sistible arguments.  The  change,  hoAvever,  presented  to  the 
Whigs  the  only  chance  of  coming  into  office,  and  to  the 
seceding  Conservatives  the  only  risk  of  losing  it.  The 
awkward  and  tortuous  manner  of  reversing  the  former 
policy  of  the  party  was  the  exclusive  fault  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  His  younger  adherents  Avould  have  been  more 

candid  in  speech,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
bolder  in  action.  The  temporary  unpopularity  which  they 
incurred  entailed  no  overwhelming  sacrifice  on  the  heir  of  a 
dukedom  in  the  prime  of  life ; but  Lord  Lincoln,  under  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  undertook  the  painful  task  of  con- 
testing, in  opposition  to  his  father,  the  county  which  he  had 
previously  represented  as  his  nominee.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Government,  he  steadily  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  not  only  to  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  but  to  the  liberal 
opinions  Avith  Avhich  it  was  naturally  associated.  He  was  not 
old  enough  to  have  shared  in  the  admis.sion  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  full  civil  rights,  but  Avhen  the  silly  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
was  promoted  by  a party  which  despised  its  own  servility  to 
the  demands  of  a vulgar  mob,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with 
the  section  of  politicians  to  Avhich  he  then  belonged,  protested 
vigorously  and  ably  against  the  attempted  infringement  of 
religious  liberty.  He  always  sympathized  with  the  progress  of 
freedom  in  different  Continental  countries,  and,  when  he  visited 
America  as  the  official  guardian  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
was  not  embarrassed  by  any  prejudice  against  Republican 
institutions.  When  the  Russian  war  broke  out,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  higher  aristocracy  and  of  the  Cabinet 
who  heartily  shared  the  national  feeling,  and  who,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  thought  it  expedient  and  necessary 
to  inflict  the  utmost  possible  damage  on  the  enemy-  Although 
he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  subsequent  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  many  of  the  disa-sters  which  occurred 
would  have  been  averted  by  the  adaption  of  his  advice. 

It  happened  unluckily  that,  m the  Coalition  Ministry,  all 
the  offices  most  immc^Jiately  connected  Avith  the  Avar  were 
occupied  by  th<>  former  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As 
it  Avas  known  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  earnestly  deprecated 
the  rupture,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  advertised  on  all  occasions 
his  dislike  to.  the  cause,  it  was  not  unnaturally  assumed  that 
the  Minister  who  Avas  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
Avas  also  lukewarm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Some  of 
his  colleagues  countenanced  the  rumour,  or  abstained  from 
contradicting  it,  having  perhaps  some  reason  for  complaint  in 
the  Duke  of  Neavcastle’s  determination  to  retain  the  War 
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Department.  The  duties  had  been  annexed  to  the  Colonial 
Office  more  than  half  a century  before,  solely  because  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  having  little  else  to  do, 
had  large  patronage  which  might  be  made  available  for  deserving 
officers.  When  it  was  properly  determined,  in  1854,  to  divide 
the  offices,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  have  been  well  ad- 
vised in  contenting  himself  with  the  Colonial  Department,  and 
in  leaving  the  War  Office  to  be  administered  with  the  aid  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  great  ability  and  Avide  political  influence. 
Having  made  his  choice,  the  Secretary  for  War  was  left  to 
provide  for  the  public  service  Avith  little  support  from  his 
colleagues.  The  Cabinet  had  already  refused  to  supply,  on 
his  recommendation,  a sufficient  reserve,  and  his  partial  failure 
Avas  regarded  in  some  quarters  Avith  ungenerous  complacency. 
His  chief,  Avho  Avas  popularly  denounced  on  the  charge  of 
starving  the  war,  Avas  almost  his  only  cordial  supporter. 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  weakness  or  excessive  caution  had  been  the 
principal  carrse  of  the  rupture,  but  no  Minister  was  more 
incapable  of  a perfidious  dereliction  of  duty,  and  the  Duke  of 
Neavcastle,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  bore  witness  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  uniformly  aided  his 
efforts  and  supplied  his  demands.  His  official  gratitude  Avas 
not  diluted  by  any  necessity  for  extending  it  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  burst  of  indignation  which  Avas  provoked  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Crimean  army  in  the  Avinter  of  1854  Avas 
as  inevitable  as  it  proved  to  be  irresistible.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  Secretary  for  War  would  be  driven  from 
office,  though  no  ordinary  imagination  could  have  divined  the 
quarter  from  which  the  blow  proceeded,  or  the  unprecedented 
manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  Duke  of  Neavcastle  felt  his  misfortune  bitterly  and 
permanently,  and,  long  after  full  justice  had  been  rendered  to 
his  services,  he  was  troubled  with  a morbid  fancy  that  he  Avas 
still  the  object  of  extreme  unpopularity.  There  has  for  some 
time  been  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  administration.  He  was  almost  the  only  member 
of  the  Government  who  Avished  to  carry  on  the  war  in  earnest, 
and  he  was  singly  responsible  for  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
Avhich  brought  the  struggle  to  an  issue.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  army  was  too  Aveak  in  numbers  for  its  duties,  but  he 
may  be  charged  Avith  rashness  for  employing  30,000  men  to  do 
the  Avork  of  double  their  number.  The  comparative  efficiency 
of  the  department  under  Lord  Panjiure  must  be  attributed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Some  of  his  appointments  to  high  posts  in  the  army  were  ill- 
judged,  but  his  choice  of  Lord  Eaglan  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  reckless  indifference  of  the  later  nominations.  His 
heart  was  so  thoroughly  in  the  business  Avhich  he  had  been  forced 
to  abandon,  that  the  first  occupation  of  his  compulsory  leisure 
was  a visit  to  the  seat  of  Avar.  Before  his  return  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  second 
Ministry  in  1859,  he  had  more  than  once  refused  office.  In 
the  meantime  he  found  employment  for  his  energies  in  the 
management  of  his  great  estate ; and  he  sunk — at  enormous 
expense,  and  in  defiance  cf  numerous  prophecies  of  failure — 
the  most  easterly  coal-pit  Avhich  has  yet  been  opened  in  England. 
Though  he  Avas  never  a rich  man,  he  was  an  active  improver 
of  his  property,  and  he  Avas  especially  attentive  to  the 
extension  of  cottage  accommodation.  Nor  ought  his  labours 
on  the  Education  Commission  to  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate 
of  his  character  and  public  services.  He  was  equally  assi- 
duous and  liberal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a local 
magnate,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  sharing  the  tastes  for 
farming,  for  hunting,  and  for  shooting  which  become  an 
English  country  gentleman.  No  man  was  more  respected, 
and  few  were  better  liked  in  all  ranks  of  society.  In  manner,  in 
character,  and  in  all  his  habits,  he  Avas  essentially  a manly 
man.  If  his  conversation  was  not  remarkable  for  eleva- 
tion or  originality,  a statesman  Avho  has  dealt  Avith 
conspicuous  men  and  Avith  great  affairs  for  thirty  years  can 
never  be  at  a loss  for  anecdote  and  information.  His  character, 
as  well  aa  his  undisputed  position,  exempted  him  from  all 
tendency  to  presume  upon  his  rank.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
a duke  whose  ancestors  had  sat  for  nearly  six  centuries  in  the 
House  of  Lords  could  not  attribute  his  success  in  life  exclu- 
sively to  his  OAvn  personal  merits.  He  always  spoke  of 
Sir  Egbert  Peel,  who  had  first  introduced  him  into  public 
life,  Avith  gratitude  and  respect.  ‘When  he  exercised  the 
privilege  of  criticizing  his  contemporaries,  he  -was  ahvays 
willing  to  recognise  their  possession  of  eloquence  or  of  other 
qualities  to  Avhich  he  made  no  pretension.  Ordinary  acquaint- 
ances were  as  secure  in  his  company  from  condescension  as 
from  arrogance.  It  is  some  compensation  for  the  alleged  in- 
conveniences of  an  aristocratic  society  that  English  Ministers 
and  political  leaders  are  almost  always  gentlemen. 

As  a Colonial  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  carried  out 


on  every  occasion  the  principle  of  conceding  to  the  colonics 
tlie  entire  control  of  their  OAvn  affairs.  He  was  probaldy  too 
sanguine  in  his  expectation  that  English  liberty  and  order 
could  be  reconciled  Avith  universal  suffrage  and  Avith  other 
democratic  institutions ; but  the  change  of  Imperial  policy 
could  not  have  been  long  deferred,  and  it  Avas  desirable 
that  inevitable  concessions  should  be  made  Avith  graceful 
readiness.  His  successors  will  have  to  deal  Avith  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  responsible  government  con- 
ducted by  irresponsible  politicians.  DoAvning  Street,  hoAV- 
ever,  has  largely  reduced  its  OAvn  importance  by  denuding 
itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  power.  As  a member  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  generally  inclined  to 
support  the  more  liberal  section  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  had 
of  late  little  opportunity  of  political  action.  Although  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  greatness,  his  premature  death  has  left 
a vacancy,  in  public  and  social  life,  which  few  of  his  survivors 
are  equally  competent  to  fill. 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  CRITICISM. 

THE  publication  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Apologia  gaA'e  occasion  to 
many  criticisms  of  very  different  characters,  some  very  good 
and  some  very  bad  ; but  those  that  were  worth  anything  presented 
very  conspicuous  instances  of  the  two  main  directions  in  which 
criticism  works.  The  occasion  was  one  exactly  calculated  to  draw 
out  the  difference  between  them.  To  one  class  of  critics  the  book 
was  a wonderful  revelation  of  the  inner  history  of  a remarkable 
man,  and  it.  enabled  them  to  understand,  more  than  any  book  had 
done  before,  the  true  spirit  of  Ultramontanism  at  its  best — ^not 
the  Ultramontanism  of  French  religious  circles  and  conventual 
establishments,  but  the  Ultramontanism  of  thinkers.  Thus  the 
book  offered  singular  atriactions  to  those  critics  whose  way  of 
thinking  led  them  in  the  direction  of  sympathetic  criticism.  It 
had  a marvellous  biographical  interest,  and  it  gave  the  key  to  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  many  men  whose  Avorks  it  is  quite 
worth  while  for  any  critic  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  critics  of  a high  order  who  saw  in  this  book  nothing 
but  the  exposure  of  the  sophisms  Avith  which  an  ingenious  man 
had  managed  to  beguile  himself  at  successive  stages  of  his  life. 
The  thoughts  it  contained  were  not  true  thoughts ; the  assumptions 
which  Dr.  Newman  put  forward  would  not  stand ; there  was  a 
want  of  honest,  direct  thought  in  what  he  said,  and  therefore 
the  book  was  utterly  distasteful  to  them.  Judicial  criticism  found 
as  much  to  condemn  in  its  pages  as  sympathetic  criticism  found 
to  approve,  and  the  difference  between  judicial  and  sympathetic 
criticism  was  as  well  illustrated  as  it  could  have  been.  That 
there  are  these  two  directions  of  criticism,  and  that  each  has  its 
value,  is  a point  very  desirable  to  remember  when  we  study  the 
relations  of  writers  on  books  to  those  by  whom  the  books  are 
written.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  critics  who  have 
been  equally  great  in  both  directions,  but  they  have  been  exceed- 
ingly few.  Ordinarily,  a critic  is  inclined  to  be  either 
judicial  or  sympathetic;  and  sometimes  there  is  a fashion 
in  criticism,  and  the  criticism  of  a whole  period  is  either  one 
or  the  other  in  a very  preponderating  degree.  Every  one 
would  say  that  the  criticism  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Review 
in  the  days  of  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith  was  judicial.  Every  one 
would  say  that  the  criticism  oi  the  time  when  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
writings  most  affected  the  ablest  of  his  younger  contemporaries 
was  sympathetic.  At  the  present  time,  perhaps,  critics  are  judicial 
or  sympathetic  rather  according  to  the  bias  of  their  minds  than  in 
deference  to  the  authority  of  any  leader  in  their  art.  And  criti- 
cism can  be  excellent  in  either  line.  No  critic,  of  course,  can  have 
much  turn  for  his  art  who  is  not  capable  of  being  sometimes 
judicial  and  sometimes  sympathetic.  But  he  vrill  probably,  unless 
he  is  either  commonplace  or  very  superior,  move  in  one  line 
mainly.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  excellence  is  possible 
in  each.  A criticism  on  such  a book  as  the  Apologia 
may  be  just  and  true,  although  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
admiring  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer  are  revealed.  A judicial  criticism  may  be  just  and  true, 
although  it  recalls  a susceptible  and  imaginative  writer  to  the 
domain  of  logic,  and  shows  his  weakness  there.  The  ideal  criti- 
cism would  be  equally  judicial  and  sympathetic ; but  Ave  cannot 
get  ideal  criticism,  and  when  we  take  the  best  Ave  can  get,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  a leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  judging  of  any  considerable  mass  of  literature  like  that  of 
critical  literature,  it  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  only  to  take 
favourable  specimens.  We  learn  nothing  either  about  criticism  or 
about  books  from  mere  foolish  criticism,  whether  its  folly  takes 
the  line  of  being  judicial  or  sympathetic.  A mere  Protestant 
tirade  against  Dr.  Newman  is  as  useless  and  repulsive  to 
read  as  a Eoman  Catholic  puff  of  him.  We  must  put  aside 
carping  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  gushing  criticism  on 
the  other,  and  take  good  examples.  Lord  Jeffrey  is  perhaps 
the  best  instance  that  can  be  given  of  a judicial  critic.  His 
style,  judged  by  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  was  ponderous 
and  cumbersome  in  his  solemn  and  pet  passages,  and  he  was 
not  free  from  a fancy  that  he  had  found  out  a new  Scotch 
theory  of  the  Beautiful.  But  in  the  main  he  was  a great  critic — 
lively,  versatile,  clear,  and  reasonable.  Even  in  his  worst  reviews 
he  was  never  absurd  or  wholly  Avrong.  Probably  most  modern 
readers  would  consider  his  Essays  on  Wordsworth’s  poetry  as  the 
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■worst.  He  does  not  seem  to  La■^•e  had  any  capacity  for  seeing  the 
real  sense  in  Avhich  Wordsworth  was  a poet.  But  still  the  points 
he  takes  are  not  hadly  chosen.  Many  of  the  things  he  objects  to 
are  objectionable.  Many  of  the  faults  he  urges  against  Words- 
worth’s style  are  very  justty  urged.  Wordsworth  was  often  pom- 
pous and  often  prosy,  and  he  often  used  language  which  meant 
nothing,  althouglr  perhaps  its  very  want  of  meaning,  coupled  with 
its  hazy  foi’m,  was  not  without  a poetical  suggestiveness.  And 
here  we  are  taking  Jeffrey  at  his  worst,  and  looking  at  essays  tinged 
beyond  all  the  others  with  the  defect  of  not  exhibiting  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  excellences  of  writers  he  disliked.  As  a specimen  erf 
sympathetic  criticism,  we  may  take  the  elaborate  and  admirable 
criticism  of  Wordsworth  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  North  British  Revie^v,  and  which  gives  in  a moderate  com- 
pass all  that  an  ardent  and  yet  sensible  admirer  of  Wordsworth 
has  to  say  about  his  favourite  poet.  There  may  be  perhaps  a 
want  of  the  judicial  faculty  in  it.  The  critic  can  scarcely  find  any 
other  subject  of  regret  with  regard  to  Wordsworth  than  that,  in 
later  life,  he  corrected  some  of  his  earlier  poems  for  the  worse,  and 
that  he  did  not  introduce  theology  •with  more  profuseness.  Some 
of  Wordsworth’s  poems,  too,  appear  to  us  far  too  much  praised. 
But  on  the  whole  this  essay  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  sym- 
pathetic criticism  that  can  easily  be  found,  and  has  much  that  is 
new  and  delightful  in  it,  even  to  very  old  readers  of  Word.sworth. 
We  get  a very  different,  and  a much  fuller  and  truer,  notion  of 
Wordsworth  from  it  than  that  which  Lord  Jeffrey  gives  us;  but 
the  two  together  give  a juster  notion  than  ei'ther  separately. 
We  should  get  no  conception  of  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the 
stories  of  the  Exmrsion  from  Lord  Jeffrey ; but  we  should  not 
learn  from  the  North  British  how  prolix  and  pretentious  the 
Excursimi  is  in  its  worst  parts — that  is,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
whole — and  how  very  few  of  the  best  parts  are  wholly  free  from 
prolixity  and  pretentiousness. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
that  a writer  should  err  on  the  side  of  sympathy.  He  ordinarily 
learns  more  by  entering  into  the  meaning  and  feeling  of  the  author 
than  if  he  set  himseK  to  judge  and  find  fault  with  him.  But  it 
is  far  too  frequently  assumed  at  the  present  day  that  sympa- 
thetic criticism  is  the  only  criticism  worth  having.  It  is  said 
that,  when  a critic  begins  to  criticize,  he  must  do  a variety 
of  things  more  or  less  gushing.  He  must  look  with  reverent  eyes 
straight  into  the  soul  of  the  man,  he  must  everywhere  see  the 
human  and  love  it,  he  must  be  very  fond  of  true  greatness, 
and  be  as  a valet  to  'whom  heroes  are  heroic.  Some  of  the  very 
■worst  criticism  ever  written  has  been  the  result  of  commonplace 
people  blindly  obeying  these  mysterious  injimctions ; and  there- 
fore the  dangers  or  weak  points  of  sympathetic  criticism  are 
worth  noticing,  although,  wherever  judicial  criticism  grows  ex- 
aggerated and  rampant,  it  is  equally  useful  and  equally  lawful 
to  dwell  on  the  great  merits  which  sympathetic  criticism  un- 
doubtedly has.  In  the  first  place,  sympathetic  criticism  is  apt 
to  be  very  capricious.  If  we  are  to  choose  an  author,  and 
then  insist  on  loving  him  and  looking  into  his  soul,  it 
appears  sometimes  a matter  of  chance  who  the  author  chosen 
may  be.  And  then  we  have  no  means  of  checking  the 
process.  The  critic  tells  us  that  he  has  looked  into  the  soul 
of  his  man  and  learnt  to  love  him,  and  we  are  obliged  to  o^wn 
we  have  not.  But  still  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  this  ought 
not  quite  to  settle  the  matter.  When  we  otherwise  admire  the 
author,  and  also  admire  the  skill  and  style  of  the  critic,  the 
criticism  carries  us  along  with  it.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  is  writing 
of  Walter  Scott,  or  Burns,  or  perhaps  Cromwell,  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  men  of  whom  he  is  writing,  and  regard  them  already 
•with  something  of  admiration  and  respect.  When  he  looks  with 
loving  eyes  into  their  souls,  and  tells  us  what  he  sees  there,  we  are 
pleased,  and  willingly  accept  his  account.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
looked  with  loving  eyes  into  some  souls  whom  we  do  not  come 
prepared  to  love.  He  has  lately,  in  the  language  of  the  school  he  has 
formed,  seen  the  human  and  the  loveable  in  the  soul  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  has  called  on  the  general  public  to  welcome  the 
revelation  of  what  he  has  found  there.  But  most  of  his  readers  find 
it  very  hard  to  obey.  The  facts  he  has  to  tell  show  us  conclusively 
that  Frederick  was  human  enough,  for  humanum  est  errare,  but  they 
scarcely  show  that  he  was  loveable.  To  this,  however,  the  extreme 
upholders  of  sympathetic  criticism  would  reply,  that  in  judging 
of  a great  man  we  must  not  go  by  little  trivial  facts,  but  that  it  is 
all  a question  of  soul  comprehending  soul.  Then,  again,  sympathetic 
criticism  is  apt  to  become  very  discursive.  If  a critic  sets  himself  to 
see  into  a soul,  how  is  he  to  do  it  ? What  practical  steps  can  a 
person  take  who  wants,  we  will  say,  to  look  into  the  soul  of 
Akenside  ? Obviously  lie  cannot  look  into  the  sky,  or  the  fire,  or 
a bowl  of  clean  water,  and  there  see  Akenside’s  soul,  nor  can  he 
do  better  by  shutting  his  eyes  and  thinking.  But  there  are  two 
practical  steps  he  can  take.  He  can  get  all  the  portraits  and 
engravings  that  the  most  disputable  authorities  pronounce  to  be 
likenesses  of  Akenside,  and  he  can  compare  them  and  stare  at 
them  until  he  sees  a meaning  in  Akenside’s  eyes  and  nose  and 
under-lip.  Or,  again,  he  can  ferret  out  a series  of  minute  facts 
supposed  to  relate  more  or  less  closely  to  Akenside — such  as 
the  name  of  his  mother,  where  - she  was  born,  and  whether 
her  father  or  grandfather  was  in  easy  circumstances  for  his 
station  in  life  ; and  by  gathering  together  a mass  of  such 
information  he  can  flatter  himself  that  he  shows  conclusively 
his  reverence.  The  consequence  is  that  when  sympathetic 
criticism  takes  the  form  of  biography,  as  it  very  often  does,  it  very 
easily  leads  to  a most  wearisome  accumulation  of  irrelevant 


statistics,  and  to  speculations  on  the  character  decipherable  in  the 
lines  of  the  author  s face. 

Further,  it  is  among  the  great  defects  of  sympathetic  cri- 
ticism that  it  conduces  to  a want  of  proper  regard  _ both  for 
truth  and  for  principle.  It  is  a much  more  entertaining  and  a 
much  more  brilliant  performance  to  look  into  a man’s  soul  than 
to  form  and  express  a correct  estimate  of  him.  That  others  should 
not  be  able  to  follow  the  process  is  a great  temptation  to  pursuing 
it  wrongly.  That  a critic  may  have  formed  an  opinion  which  he 
cannot  altogether  justify  does  not,  indeed,  show  as  a matter 
of  course  that  this  opinion  is  wrong,  for  the  critic  may  have  a 
real  power  of  seizing  the  truth  of  things  which  he  cannot 
explain  to  those  who  have  not  got  it.  But,  at  any  rate, 
he  loses  a most  valuable  check  upon  himself  when  he 
takes  steps  which  others  cannot  follow.  He  may  be  very 
likely  to  fancy  that  he  sees  the  truth  of  things,  while  his 
fancy  is  a mere  fancy.  The  vague  language  of  approval,  too, 
which  is  conveniently  and  properly  bestowed  on  many  good, 
things  by  classes  of  persons,  is  sometimes  interfered  with  very 
advantageously.  Judicial  criticism  comes  in  to  clear  the  ground, 
and  make  persons  have  an  intelligible  meaning.  With  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  as  a theologian  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  as  a writer  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  a very  useful  service  by  insisting  that 
judicial  criticism  shall  be  recognised  as  having  a sphere  of  its  own, 
and  that  sympathetic  criticism  shall  not  be  held  to  settle  every- 
thing. It  cannot  be  without  effect  on  departments  of  literature 
very  remote  from  theology  that  a conspicuous  person  should^  put 
before  the  public  a very  plain  issue,  and  should  refuse  to  be  silent 
because  the  sympathetic  criticism  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
is  against  him.  It  might  perhaps  be  easy  to  show  that,  _ if 
the  method  of  Bishop  Colenso  were  carried  too  far,  judicial 
criticism  in  its  turn  would  be  too  dominant.  But,  at  present, 
sympathetic  criticism  has  far  too  much  the  best  of  it,  not  only  in 
theological  writings  viewed  on  their  literary  side,  but  in  many 
others  where  the  prevailing  habit  of  mind  exhibited  is  like  that 
exhibited  in  theology.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  starts  a very  simple 
issue.  He  says,  “ I can  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
at  various  times,  by  various  authors.”  He  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  it  may  make  a very  gi’eat — or,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
guess,  a very  little — difference  if  he  was  right.  But,  at  any  rate, 
sympathetic  criticism  cannot  settle  the  point ; and  it  shows  how 
much  the  minds  of  Englishmen  must  have  been  enfeebled  by 
sympathetic  criticism,  that  so  very  many  persons  should  trust  to 
sympathetic  criticism  for  the  settlement  of  such  a matter.  This  is 
only  a symptom  of  the  present  state  of  criticism  in  England.  It 
errs  on  the  side  of  being  too  pliable  and  appreciative,  not  suffi- 
ciently hard-headed,  trenchant,  and  logical.  As  we  have  said,  we 
think  this  is  better  than  to  err  on  the  other  side ; but  still  we 
want  more  judicial  criticism,  not  of  a petty,  or  carping,  or  cynical 
kind,  but  unsparing,  based  on  evidence,  and  appealing  to  fixed 
principles. 


POLITICAL  PREDICTION. 

rHE  followers  of  the  school  which  counts  Mr.  Buckle  amongst 
its ' most  outspoken,  if  not  amongst  its  soundest,  prophets, 
naintain  that  history  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  an  exact 
cienoe.  The  data  from  which  it  starts  may,  they  thiak,^  be  more 
lomplicated,  the  varying  play  of  forces  more  hopelessly  intricate, 
)ut  its  problems  differ  in  nothing  but  this  complexity  from  the 
impler  questions  lying  within  the  province  of  the  natural 
)hilosopher.  If  only  we  possessed  a calculus  potent  enough  to 
letermine  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  bodies  acting  upon 
lach  other  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  we  might  prophesy  in 
)olitics  ■with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we  prophesy  in  astro- 
lomy.  Making  that  trifling  concession,  we  could  tell  who  would  be 
President  of  the  United  States  next  March,  and  over  ■what  States 
le  would  preside,  as  certainly  as  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
)odies  of  the  solar  system.  An  occasional  military  genius  might 
)laze  up  like  an  ill-regulated  comet,  but  his  powers  of  attraction 
vould  probably  be  too  small  to  put  our  calculations  seriously  out  of 
oint.  If  this  be  too  brilliant  a prospect  for  the  faith  of  the  most 
irdent  disciple,  we  might  at  least  hope  in  politics  to  rival  Admiral 
fitzroy  in  meteorology.  W^e  might  point  out  an  approaching 
itorm  in  Italy,  and  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach 
heland;  our  signals  might  warn  the  trustful  stockjobber  not  to 
?enture  too  far  to  sea  in  stormy  weather ; _ and  if  one  prediction 
;anie  approximately  right  out  of  four,  we  might  claim,  with  some 
Di'ob  ability,  to  have  rivalled  the  admiral.  _ 

An  ingenious  objection  has,  indeed,  been  raised  to  such  pie- 
;ensions  on  the  very  threshold.  You  never  can  events, 

t is  said,  because  the  fact  of  foretelling  tbom  would  frequen  ly 
jrevent  their  occurrence.  You  may  prophesy  that  a comet  will 
;ome  back  a hundred  years  hence..  it  ■will  neither  s ay  a^way  o 
ipite  you  nor  return  to  plea.se  you.  But,  if  an  observer  of  political 
dgns  could  have  told  four  years  ago  how  much  blood  would  by 
his  time  have  been  shed  on  American  ground,  the  Southern 
5tate.s  might  have  shrunk  from  secession,  or  the  JNorthern  from 
loercion.  If  it  were  possible  to  foretell  where  we  shoiild  fall,  we 
hould  very  often  refrain  from  leaping.  The  objection  is  about  on 
I level  with  the  puzzle  of  the  Cretan  who  said  that  all  Cretans 
vere  liars.  At  most  it  would  be  only  a reason  why  the  truth 
;ould  not  be  published  beforehand,  not  a reason  why  it  could  not 
le  kno^wn.  But  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  a race  of 
icers  arises  the  fulfilment  or  avoidance  of  whose  prophecies  will  fur- 
fish  a much  stronger  motive  to  the  public  than  it  is  to  the  comets. 
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Tlie  question,  in  this  shape,  is  a purely  speculative  one,  which 
requires  the  investigator  to  tread  carefully  for  fear  of  metaphysical 
traps  and  pitfalls  as  to  fate,  fore-hnowledgc,  and  free-will.  luto 
those  difficulties  we  have  no  desire  to  enter.  But  there  is  a 
humbler  kind  of  foresight,  with  no  sort  of  scientihc  pretensions, 
and  entirely  independent  of  those  discussions  for  which  Milton 
found  a fitting  parliament — the  foresight  popularly  attributed 
to  statesmen  and  historians.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  inquire 
within  what  limits  such  foresight  is  possible.  It  is  often  claimed  in 
such  a reckless  way,  and  for  such  haphazard  shots,  that  one  is  some- 
times inclined  to  doubt  whether  all  political  prophecies  are  not 
mere  shooting  at  random.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  his- 
torians who  entirely  repudiate  any  relation  between  science  and 
history  are  often  most  rash  at  venturing  on  predictions.  There  is 
for  example,  or  was,  a respectable,  if  not  intelligent,  school  of 
writers  who  considered  the  Freirch  revolution  to  have  been  an 
unprovoked  mysterious  outburst  of  diabolical  spirit,  without 
assignable  cause  except  the  general  wickedness  of  mankind  acci- 
dentally breaking  out,  like  waters  over  a dam.  Such  men  used 
to  delight  in  saying  that,  if  Robespierre’s  silk  stockings  had  not 
been  splashed  as  he  was  crossing  a street  in  his  youth,  “ the 
whole  com'se  of  history  ” (to  use  the  regular  phrase)  “ would  have 
been  different.”  We  forget  the  steps  by  which  it  was  shown  that 
Robespierre  would  then  not  have  been  a republican,  and  the 
King’s  head  would  not  have  been  cut  off,  and  everybody  would 
have  lived  very  happily — unless,  indeed,  some  other  man’s 
stockings  had  been  splashed.  The  philosophic  Jefferson,  in  the 
same  spirit,  said  that  the  liberation  of  aU  mankind  was  owing  to 
a twopenny  duty  on  tea — the  twopenny  duty  on  tea  having  caused 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  the  American  war  having 
excited  the  French  revolution,  and  the  French  revolution  having 
resulted  (according  to  him)  in  the  production  of  a heaven  upon 
earth.  On  this  theory,  carried  to  extremes,  the  world  would 
be  nothing  but  a big  powder-magazine,  with  a mixture 
of  lucifer-matches,  ready  to  go  off  in  unexpected  direc- 
tions at  any  moment.  The  sparks  conveyed  by  twopenny 
duties  on  tea,  or  by  splashes  on  gentlemen’s  stockings,  might 
cause  an  explosion  without  a moment’s  warning.  The  opinion 
that  unexpected  catastrophes  may  happen  at  any  time  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  itself  absurd,  although  it  was  absurd  to  think  that  a 
volcanic  eruption  like  the  French  revolution  could  take  place 
without  such  a confluence  of  combustible  materials  as  coidd  not  long 
be  in  want  of  a match  to  light  it.  But  it  was  frequently  combined 
with  an  opinion  logically  incompatible  with  it.  The  same  class 
of  writers  who  delight  in  saying  “ that  the  whole  course  of  history 
might  have  been  different  if,”  &c.  &c.,  delight  in  another  pet 
phrase — “ All  history  teaches,”  &c.  This  generally  prefaces  the 
forcible  application  of  some  fanciful  analogy  between  different 
periods  and  countries.  Such  an  analogy,  in  which  there  is  doubt- 
less some  superficial  truth,  was  constantly  drawn  (till  late  events 
rather  put  it  out  of  joint)  between  the  English  Rebellion,  Restora- 
tion, and  Revolution,  and  the  parallel  events  in  French  history. 
The  same  men  who  argued  as  if  the  whole  French  system  might  be 
turned  upside  down  at  any  moment,  also  argued  as  if  some  occult 
agency  forced  it  to  run  in  exactly  the  same  grooves  which  England  , 
had  followed  a century  and  a half  before.  They  fancied  that  there 
was  a certain  established  order  of  development,  in  which  a coun- 
try went  through  its  revolutions  as  regularly  as  a child  goes 
through  the  measles.  This  might  be  true,  but  then  it  could  not 
also  be  true  that  each  separate  symptom  was  the  result  of  a set  of 
accidents  beyond  all  reach  of  calculation.  The  world  may  repeat 
its  history  in  a series  of  cycles,  or  each  separate  event  may  go  off 
like  an  unruly  firework ; but  both  statements  cannot  hold  together. 
The  fact  is  that  a mind  which  is  rash  enough  to  accept  either 
statement  will  be  rash  enough  to  accept  both,  even  though  they 
are  incompatible.  Meanwhile,  these  hasty  guesses  throw  discredit 
upon  more  rational  claims. 

The  most  satisfactory  vindication  of  such  claims  would  be  made 
by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  statesman  or  philosopher  had 
really  foretold  some  approaching  convulsion  before  it  was  revealed 
to  the  dimmer  sight  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  outbreak  of  the 
present  American  war  was  a good  chance  for  political  prophets.  The 
surface  had  been  so  smooth,  up  to  the  very  last  plunge,  as  to  con- 
ceal the  danger  from  merely  superficial  observers.  At  the  same 
time,  forces  of  such  intensity  must  have  been  at  work  underneath 
that  their  action  might  have  been  foretold  even  by  men  not 
engaged  in  fulfilling  their  own  prophecies.  A great  many  such  ' 
forebodings  have  been  quoted  and  held  up  as  proofs  of  marvellous 
sagacity.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  bare  prophecy  that 
secession  would  some  day  be  attempted  was  one  that  no  thought- 
ful man  could  well  help  making  from  the  day  the  first  Confederacy 
was  formed.  The  eccentric  prophecy  would  have  been  the 
opposite  one.  When,  with  great  difficulty,  thirteen  States  had  been 
induced  to  form  a partnership,  there  were  clearly  only  two  thino’S 
to  be  said— either  they  would  stict  to  it  or  they  would  dissolve  it. 
For  a long  time  after  the  Union  began,  the  chances  seemed  greatly 
in  favour  of  dissolving  it.  For  years  afteiwavds,  and  at  every 
epoch  of  great  excitement,  the  word  “ secession  ” wtw  muttered 
more  or  less  plainly.  Moreover,  not  only  the  approaching  fissure, 
but  the  line  along  which  it  must  spread,  was  unmistakably 
marked.  Hence,  before  we  can  allow  a man’s  claim  to 
political  second-sight  on  the  strength  of  a bare  prophecy  of 
secession,  he  must  enter  into  fuller  details.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
say,  with  regard  to  a,ny  given  line  of  railway,  that  there  will  some 
day  be  a fearful  collision  on  it  between  an  excursion  and  a goods 
train.  A genuine  prophet  should  give  us  the  day  and  houi°  and 


the  number  of  victims.  Now  most  of  these  professed  examples  of 
“ deep  political  insight  ” are  little  more  than  indications  of  a sense 
of  danger  from  the  diverging  interests  and  character  of  North  and 
South.  That  such  a divergence  existed  was  made  palpable  even 
in  the  first  attempts  to  launch  the  Union.  We  require  some  more 
definite  prevision  of  the  exact  course  and  character  of  the  struggle. 
The  man  to  whom  we  should  instinctively  look  for  such  a proof  of 
sagacity  is  undoubtedly  Be  Tocqueville.  The  publication  of  his 
work  foiuned  of  itself  an  epoch  in  philosophical  history.  If  any 
one  could  speak  with  authority  on  such  a subject.  Be  TocquevUle^s 
voice  should  have  incomparably  the  greatest  weight.  Now,  in  the 
Democratie  en  Amerique,  he  carefully  discusses  the  chances  of 
duration  of  the  American  Union.  The  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is  summed  up  in  these  words : — “It  appears  to  me  certain 
that,  if  one  portion  of  the  Union  seriously  wished  to  part  from  the 
other,  not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to  prevent  it,  but  no 
attempt  even  would  be  made  to  prevent  it.”  It  is  really  a curiosity  of 
literature  that  an  observer  at  once  so  keen  and  so  cautious 
should  have  ventured  on  a prophecy  which  has  been  so  staidlingly 
falsified.  We  cannot  fully  examine  the  process  by  which  Be 
Tocqueville  arrived  at  such  an  unfortunate  conclusion,  but  a few 
words  may  indicate  the  general  nature  of  his  argument.  He 
carefully  compares  what  we  may  call  the  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces.  After  explaining  with  great  force  the  reasons  which 
wiU  generally  make  the  State  Governments  objects  of  more  inti- 
mate and  less  remittent  interest  than  the  Federal  authority,  he 
enumerates  the  chief  motives  which  tend  to  attract  or  repel  them 
fi’om  each  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  obvious  commercial 
advantages  of  union  tend  to  approximation.  But  the  dis- 
integrating forces  are,  he  thinks,  the  most  energetic.  Slavery 
acts  not  so  much  by  producing  a difference  of  material  interests 
as  by  modifying  the  Southern  character,  and  causing  a discon- 
tinuity of  those  symptoms  which  bind  together  homogeneous 
societies.  Another  disuniting  force  is  due  to  the  incessant  and 
rapid  displacement  of  population.  The  constant  gravitation  of 
power  to  the  North  and  West  is  always  giving  rise  to  jealousies 
and  irritation  amongst  the  remaining  States.  Having  pointed 
out  the  elements  of  the  question,  he  confirms  his  deductions  by 
proving  that  the  Federal  power  had,  in  fact,  been  growing  gradu- 
ally weaker  from  its  foundation  till  the  time  of  his  writing — 
namely,  soon  after  the  Nullification  troubles  in  South  Carolina. 

AU  the  considerations  adduced  are  doubtless  of  great  import- 
ance. Every  line  shows  how  carefully  Be  Tocqueville  had  weighed 
and  balanced  them.  But  it  is  unfortimately  just  when  he  comes 
to  the  critical  and  decisive  motive  that  his  vigilance  breaks 
down.  The  Americans,  he  says,  talk  much  of  their  patriotism ; 
but  it  is  that  kind  of  patriotism  which  is  founded  on  reflection 
and  interest,  and  will  probably  fail  when  interest  seems  to  point 
another  way.  The  Union  is,  indeed,  he  admits,  worked  into  the 
popular  creed  to  some  extent.  If  left  to  itself  it  might  gradually 
perish  from  inanition,  but  an  internal  crisis  might  at  any  moment 
produce  a vigorous  reaction.  These  remarks  incline  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  with  all  his  sagacity.  Be  Tocqueville  could  not  quite 
penetrate  that  veil  which  always  hides  the  motives  of  a foreign 
race  even  from  an  acute  vision.  The  Frenchman  could  not  place 
himself  quite  en  rapport  with  the  Anglo-American.  He  failed 
to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  energy  of  that  strangely  com- 
pounded sentiment  of  patriotism  and  self-glorification  so  conspi-: 
cuous  in  the  American  character.  Every  man  on  the  American 
continent,  as  we  believe,  repeats  a catechism  every  morning,  giving 
the  anticipated  results  of  future  censuses  and  the  population  that  in 
every  consecutive  decade  will  fill  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Union  is  manifestly  a preliminary  condition  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  dreams  which  have  intoxicated  a whole  nation  and  modi- 
fied their  strongest  characteristics.  Hence  comes  that  amazing 
fanaticism  which  places  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  above 
every  other  consideration,  in  the  regions  of  absolute  truth.  No 
Mahomedan  believes  more  energetically  in  his  simple  creed  than 
the  true-bred  Yankee  believes  that  there  is  but  one  Union,  whose 
prophet  just  now  is  “ Old  Abe,”  and  in  whose  honour  the  sacrifice 
either  of  slavery  or  of  abolition  would  be  mere  unconsidered  trifles. 
Be  Tocqueville’s  failure  to  allow  properly  for  this  fact  vitiated 
his  whole  conclusion.  It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  political  predictions.  It  should  be  a 
warning  either  never  to  predict  at  all  (incompai-ably  the 
safest  plan),  or  to  fence  round  your  predictions  with  exceptions 
and  conditions  enough  to  cover  your  retreat.  “ There  is  great 
virtue  in  an  'if.’  ” 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  failure  points  is  something  to  this 
effect.  It  takes  a very  sagacious  and  keen  observer  merely  to  point 
out  the  forces  whose  action  is  really  important — to  leave  out  none 
whose  weight  is  really  likely  to  be  felt,  and  to  admit  none  that  are 
merely  fanciful.  The  vast  interval  which  sepai-ates  the  political 
philosophy  of  Be  Tocqueville  from  that  of  the  writers  of  whom  we 
previously  spoke  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he 
satisfies  these  conditions.  But  it  is  generally  beyond  the  power 
of  any  such  observer  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  such  forces  so  as 
to  say  what  will  be  the  result  of  a conflict  between  them  with  any 
approach  to  certainty.  It  is  equally  beyond  his  power  to  trace  out 
the  complicated  reciprocal  action  by  which  they  may  be  affected. 
And,  in  fact,  until  spirit-rapping  is  carried  to  an  unexpected  pitch  of 
perfection,  we  need  hardly  fear  that  the  di-ama  of  life  will  lose 
its  interest  because  we  shall  know  the  catastrophe  from  the  first 
scene. 
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COLLEGES  AND  MONASTERIES. 

The  apparitiou  of  Brother  Ignatius  at  the  Bristol  Church 
Congress  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  amazement  than 
must  have  been  caused  among  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  by 
the  gi’eat  discovery  announced  by  the  Times  in  its  comments  on 
that  singular  scene.  Brother  Ignatius  calls  himself  a Benedictine, 
a title  which  the  Times  thus  ti-anslates : — “ His  one  single  note 
was  a return  to  the  rigour  of  the  order  founded  by  a Northumbrian 
gentleman  rather  early  in  the  Heptarchy.”  The  Times  therefore 
thinks  that  the  Benedictine  order  was  “ founded  by  a North- 
umbrian gentleman  rather  early  in  the  Heptarchy.”  Now  every 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  teaching  or  examining  knows 
that  there  is  a class  of  minds  of  that  elaborate  perverseness  that 
they  will  go  wrong,  even  when  going  wrong  involves  much  more 
trouble  than  going  right.  Small  boys,  if  they  are  going  along  a 
road  thirty  feet  wide,  with  two  feet  of  it  muddy,  will  always 
run  into  the  two  feet  of  mud  rather  than  keep  in  the  twenty- 
eight  feet  of  dry  ground.  So  people  of  the  kind  that  we 
speak  of  will  make  a blunder,  even  when  the  right 
answer  is  plain  before  their  noses,  while  the  blunder  involves 
a certain  amount  of  research.  It  is  said  that  a candidate  for  an 
Oxford  scholarship  once  affirmed  that  William  the  Conqueror 
claimed  the  crown  of  England  because  he  was  “ an  illegitimate 
son  of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Edward  the  Confessor.”  The 
whole  conclave  marvelled  5 the  more  pious  stood  aghast  at  a 
scandalum  sanctorum  altogether  without  parallel.  But  a bystander 
who  had  poked  further  than  they  had  into  the  queer  places  of 
history  showed  them  whence  the  blunder  came.  There  really  was 
an  absurd  story — one  of  that  large  class  in  which  a conquered 
people  comfort  themselves  by  claiming  their  conqueror  as  one  of 
themselves — that  William’s  mother  was  a daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, not  indeed  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  of  his  brother, 
Edmund  Ironside.  The  unfortunate  candidate  knew  too  much, 
and  fared  accordingly ; he  knew  those  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  known,  but  he  left  unknown  those  things  which  he  ought 
to  have  known.  Plad  he  not  somewhere  or  other  lighted  on  a 
story  which  few  people  ever  heard  of,  he  would  not  have  been 
thus  landed  in  one  of  the  finest  blunders  on  record.  So, 
again,  in  a later  number  of  the  Times  itself,  we  read,  in  the 
Con-espondeuce  from  Denmark,  that  the  Danish  Princess  who  is 
going  to  marry  a Bussian  Prince  will  have  first  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  instructed  by  “ the  chief  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church.”  This  writer  knows  that  the  Patriarchate  is  a dignity 
in  the  “ Greek  ” Church ; he  knows,  by  the  phrase  “ chief 
Patriarch,”  that  there  are  more  Patriarchs  than  one  5 he  knows 
that  Russia  is  the  most  powerful  nation  professing  the  “ Greek  ” 
religion.  Here  is  really  a respectable  amount  of  knowledge, 
but  the  knowledge  really  wanted  is  absent— the  knowledge  that 
the  “ chief  Patriarch  ” lives  not  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  Russia,  just  now,  has  no  personal  Patriarch  at  all. 
The  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  world  about  Bene- 
dictines is  clearly  a kindred  spirit.  The  origin  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  ecclesiastical  history.  That 
Saint  Benedict  of  N ursia  lived  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century  is  known 
to  everybody  who  has  read  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  and, 
we  should  think,  to  a good  many  who  have  not.  The  thing 
is  as  plain  and  obvious  as  that  William  claimed  the  crown  of 
England  by  the  bequest  of  his  cousin  Edward.  But  to  have  heard 
of  Benedict  Biscop,  who  lived  in  Northumberland  in  the  seventh 
century,  required  some  special  research,  just  like  knowing  the 
queer  legend  which  made  William  a sort  of  Englishman.  The 
Times  is  more  unlucky  in  what  it  knows  than  in  what  it  does  not 
know ; had  the  Times  never  heard  of  Benedict  Biscop,  it  could 
never  have  made  this  most  amusing  blunder.  A man  who  knew 
nothing  of  either  Benedict,  who  simply  knew  the  word  Benedictine 
without  thinking  of  its  historical  meaning,  might  easily  have  con- 
cealed his  ignorance.  But  this  unlucky  half-knowledge,  this 
knowledge  of  the  obscure  and  ignorance  of  the  obvious,  is  just  the 
state  of  mind  which  cannot  be  hid.  In  one  sense  it  is  a gain. 
In  the  month  of  October,  the  Times  is  doubtless  thankful  for  the 
escapade  of  Brother  Ignatius ; and  we  are  equally  thankful  for  the 
escapade  of  the  Times, 

The  writer  goes  on : — “ The  merest  tyro  in  history  must 
acknowledge  the  immense  benefits  conferred  by  that  order,  which 
for  a thousand  years  was  perhaps  the  chief  depository  of  learning 
in  Christendom.”  Tyro,  we  may  remark,  with  a y,  is  clearly 
kindred  to  sphynx,  syren,  and  “ diocess  ” ; but  never  mind  that ; 
the  subject  would  more  naturally  have  suggested  the  word 
“novice,”  but  then  “novice”  is  somewhat  less  in  the  grand  style 
than  “ tyro.”  Our  point  again  is  the  chronology.  Here  is  another 
period  of  a thousand  years  fully  as  perplexing  as  the  Imperial 
reckoning  of  last  week.  As  no  one  can  tell  when  the  imaginary 
“Heptarchy”  began  or  ended,  the  date  of  “ somewhat  early  in  the 
Heprarchy” — the  “one  single  note  ” given  us  by  the  Times — is  as 
vague  as  a date  may  be.  But  Benedict  Biscop,  whom  the  Times 
believes  to  have  founded  the  Benedictine  order,  really  died  in  699. 
The  merest  “tyro”  in  arithmetic  can  add  a thousand  years  to 
that  date,  and  land  himself  in  the  illustrious  £era  of  William 
the  Third  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
chief  depository  of  learning,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiuy,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine  order’.  Of  that 
ftrder,  no  doubt,  Erasmus. and  Grotius  and  Bacon  and  Selden  and 
Milton,  and  countless  others,  were  all  devout  members.  Chronology 
and  rhetoric,  it  seems,  do  not  exactly  harmonize  either  in  the 
Tuileries  or  in  Printing  House  Square.  The  geologists  can  afford 


to  throw  about  millenniums  in  this  sort  of  way,  but  it  does  not 
do  for  those  who  deal  with  things  which  happened  since  the 
creation  of  man.  We  have  always  greatly  admired  Lord.  Byron’s 
line  on  Venice — 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  gone. 

History,  arithmetic,  and  metre  all  fit  so  beautifully  in  to  one 
another.  But  then  Lord  Byron  knew  his  history,  and  knew  how 
to  count.  One  or  other  of  those  arts,  it  is  clear,  has  found  no 
place  in  the  scheme  either  of  Imperial  or  of  Olympian  education. 

The  blunders  with  which  we  have  thus  amused  ourselves 
serve  to  introduce  an  article  of  silly  scoffing  about  the  question  of 
Collegiate  Churches  raised  at  the  Bristol  Church  Congress.  It 
would  be  hardly  worth  notice  except  for  one  shrewd  remark 
towards  the  end,  which,  when  translated  out  of  the  jocular 
dialect  of  the  Times,  amounts  to  this — that  a College  for  parochial 
purposes  would  exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Incumbent, 
and  that  a new  Incumbent  might  undo  in  a moment  all  that  his 
predecessor  had  been  doing  for  years.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  proposed  Colleges,  but  to  everything  which 
any  clergyman  does  in  his  church  and  parish.  The  Incumbents 
of  parishes  in  the  gift  of  Simeon’s  Trustees  stand  alone  among  the 
clergy  in  having  some  sort  of  security  that  their  successors  will 
not  step  in  and  make  everything  exactly  as  they  would  least  wish 
to  have  it  made.  And  this  could  be  guarded  against  in  no  way 
except  by  a legal  incorporation  and.  endowment  of  the  Colleges — a 
plan  which  would  have  its  own  disadvantages  also.  Such  incor- 
porated and  endowed  bodies  have  a great  tendency  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  they  could  hardly  be  incorporated  and  endowed  without  giving 
the  inferior  members  of  the  society  some  legal  rights  as  against  its 
head.  We  know  very  well  what  an  “ institution  ” comes  to — a 
sort  of  decorous  mediocrity,  very  superior  to  what  the  worst  indi- 
vidual will  give  us,  but  very  inferior  to  what  the  best  individual 
will  give  us.  For  some  piu’poses  this  state  of  things  is  not 
amiss.  There  are  several  cathedral  churches  at  this  moment 
which  would  be  far  better  managed  if  their  present  Deans  had 
absolute  power.  But  think  whether  we  should  have  had  anything 
at  all  left  anywhere  if  the  cathedrals  had  been  left  to 
individual  caprice  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  The 
vis  inertice  of  a corporation  hinders  a great  deal  that  is  good, 
but  it  also  preserves  a great  deal  that  is  good,  and  hin- 
ders a great  deal  that  is  bad.  But,  in  a parochial  College  of 
this  sort,  what  is  wanted  is  not  vis  inertice  but  individual  energy, 
and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  blight  individual  energy  as  a system  of 
endowments,  statutes,  and  the  whole  consequences  of  incorpora- 
tion. Parishes  are  in  this  matter  analogous  to  schools.  Every 
one  knows  that  in  a school  the  Head  Master  must  be  absolute ; 
his  assistants  must  be  of  his  own  choosing,  and  be  altogether  at  his 
disposal.  Nothing  is  so  great  a curse  to  a school  as  an  endowed 
Second  Master,  irremovable  except  for  actual  misconduct,  and 
fully  able,  without  such  misconduct,  to  thwart  all  the  Head 
Master’s  wishes.  An  incorporated  parochial  College  would  bring 
with  it  this  danger,  just  as  an  unincorporated  one  would  bring 
with  it  the  danger  pointed  out  by  the  Times. 

In  discussing  the  scheme,  it  is  just  as  well  that  both  its  friends 
and  its  enemies  should  understand  that  what  is  proposed  is  some- 
thing absolutely  new.  This  is  in  itself  no  argument  either  for  it 
or  against  it,  but  to  recognise  the  fact  wiU  hinder  many  confusions 
and  many  false  arguments  both  ways.  When  we  say  absolutely 
new,  we  mean  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  Church 
of  England  assumed  anything  at  all  like  its  present  shape  ; there 
has  been  nothing  like  it,  to  use  the  Imperial  and  Olympian  style, 
for  a thousand  years.  We  cannot  profess  to  go  back  to  those  Hebrew 
Schools  of  the  Prophets  about  which  the  Times  has  so  much  to 
tell  us,  or  to  the  days  when  the  Bishop  lived  with  his  Canons, 
with  the  diocese  for  his  parish  and  his  Canons  for  his  curates.  It 
this  state  of  things  ever  existed  at  all,  it  was  before  the  days  even 
of  Benedict  Biscop.  We  mean  that  the  proposed  institutions 
would  be  quite  unlike  anything,  parochial,  collegiate,  or  monastic, 
which  the  settled  and  endowed  Church  of  England  has  ever  seen. 
Silly  people  of  course  would  fancy  any  society  of  unmarried 
clergymen  to  be  necessarily  a society  of  monks.  Where  this  sort 
of  dense  ignorance  exists,  argument  is  usually  in  vain.  But  it 
should  be  fully  understood  that  the  proposed  “ Collegiate 
Churches  ” would  have  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with 
the  institutions  called  by  that  name  which  were  once  very 
general  both  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
and  of  which  we  have  three  or  four  still  left.  Such  were  the 
great  foundations  of  Antwerp,  Abbeville,  Zurich,  and  Beverley ; 
such  are  still  those  of  Westminster  and  Windsor.  These  are 
churches  which  have  a body  of  clergy,  endowed  and  incor- 
porated, attached  to  them.  But  their  object  was  mainly  ritual ; 
often  also,  in  some  degree,  educational;  never  parochial.^  The 
greater  and  richer  foundations  were  like  Cathedrals  without 
Bishops;  the  smaller  were  hardlj*  to  be  distinguished  from  chantries. 
But  parochial  objects  were  not  contemplated.  Sonietimes  the 
minster  was  not  o,  parish  church  at  all,  and,  when  it  was,  the 
parochial  eliarc'swas  usuallv  intrusted  to  some  individual  priest  a 
member  of  the  foundation  or  not,  as  might  happen.  It  was  some- 
times given  to  the  highest,  sometimes  to  the  lowest,  members  of 
the  body,  sometimes  to  one  not  belonging  to  the  society  at  all ; 
it  was  never  the  great  primary  work  of  the  society  itself.  01  these 
chui’ches  some — in  England  most  of  them— have  wholly  lost  their 
collegiate  character,  and  have  sunk  into  ordinary  p.  .rish  churches. 
Others,  especially  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  have  grown  into  Cathe- 
drals. In  two  remarkable  cases,  Eton  and  Winchester,  the  educa- 
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tional  element,  very  important  from  the  beginning:,  has  developed 
itself  at  the  expense  of  every  other ; but  there  is  none  where  a 
College  exists,  or  ever  existed,  expressly  or  chiefly  for  parochial 
objects. 

The  proposed  Colleges  would  have,  as  far  as  their  object  goes, 
more  in  common  with  the  preaching  Friars  than  with  the  ancient 
Collegiate  bodies.  But  of  course  there  would  be  the  one  essential 
diilerence  that  they  would  not  be  societies  of  Friars  or  of  religious 
persons  of  any  class,  but  simply  of  secular  priests,  bound  by  no 
vows  or  obligations  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  their  calling. 
They  would  be  the  helpers  of  the  parish  priest,  doing  his  work 
with  him  and  for  him,  while  the  Friars  were  commonly  the 
enemies  of  the  parish  priest,  doing,  in  their  better  days,  against  his 
will,  the  work  which  he  neglected.  The  proposed  College,  as  we 
understand  it,  would  simply  be  a Rector  with  several  Curates, 
living  together  as  long  as  they  retained  their  relations  to  each 
other,  bound  by  no  vows  and  no  rule,  except  such  voluntary  rules 
as  are  necessary  to  keep  any  society  of  people  together.  They 
would  work  one  church  or  several  churches,  as  might  happen, 
dividing  the  duties  as  might  be  convenient.  It  is  hard  to  see 
anything  in  this  scheme  so  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  as  the  Times 
seems  to  think.  Whether  it  would  work  practically  can  hardly  be 
affirmed  or  denied  till  the  scheme  has  had  a fair  trial,  but  it  is 
surely  worth  trying.  Undoubtedly,  to  work  it  successfully  would 
require  more  than  average  zeal,  and  unluclrily  men  with  more  than 
average  zeal  are  ever  and  anon  lacking  in  discretion.  But  the 
scheme  is  at  least  worth  discussing  in  a rational  spirit ; if  it  is 
unpractical  or  in  any  way  objectionable,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  so 
by  better  reasonefs  than  those  who  think  that  the  mediaeval  clergy 
“ had  no  books,”  and  that  Benedict  Biscop  founded  the  Benedictines. 
It  may  be  an  impracticable  plan,  and  then,  because  it  does  not 
succeed,  it  may  be  stigmatized  as  foolish ; but  we  shall  not  believe 
it  to  be  so  on  the  mere  word  of  one  who  begins  with  a monstrous 
blunder  and  ends  with  a sorry  joke. 


LOVELY  WOMAN.  ' 

IT  is  an  interesting  question,  which  most  people  of  both  sexes 
have  to  discuss  when  they  begin  to  pass  over  middle  life,  how 
far  it  is  legitimate  to  “make  up.”  It  may  be  objected  that  “ legiti- 
mate ” is  too  strong  a word.  But  there  undoubtedly  are  stern 
moralists  who  discern  actual  sin  in  the  effort  to  be  artificially 
beautiful.  Arguing  by  m.erely  logical  ethics,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  them  to  m.ake  out  their  case.  False  hair  and 
dyeing  are  distinctly  meant  to  deceive ; and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  padding  and  rouge.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be,  and  are, 
generally  done  so  badly  that  no  one  is  deceived  except  very  short- 
sighted people.  But  the  character  of  the  intention  is  not  affected 
by  the  skill  of  the  execution.  For  padding,  and  dyeing,  and 
rouge,  no  defence  whatever  can  be  set  up.  They  are  clearly  in- 
tended to  obtain  admiration  on  false  pretences,  and  therefore 
amoimt  to  social  swindling.  They  must  place  the  consciences  of 
those  who  have  recourse  to  them  in  a very  unpleasant  dilemma.  If 
a young  lady,  by  dyeing  her  red  hair  brown,  or  her  mud-coloured 
hair  auburn,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a place  in  some  male 
heart,  she  must  feel  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  exactly  the  same 
offence  in  kind  as  that  of  the  footman  who  has  secured  a good 
place  of  a more  prosaic  kind  by  the  adventitious  protuberance 
of  his  calves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  obtains  no  success,  she 
must  be  the  victim  of  that  specially  poignant  kind  of  remorse  which 
visits  those  who  have  done  wrong  and  have  got  nothing  by  it.  There 
is  more  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  false  hair,  though  the  defence  is 
sophistical  in  kind.  The  moralist  has  no  plea  to  offer  in  behalf  of 
“fronts,”  or  “ puffs,”  or  “tails  ” ; though,  in  regard  to  these  latter, 
the  precedent  which  is  set  by  the  horses  of  the  Life  Guards  may 
seem  to  afford  to  the  fair  sex  a kind  of  Government  sanction  for 
the  immorality  of  which  they  are  guilty.  But  they  should  feel 
some  compunction  on  the  score  of  fairness,  if  not  of  truthfulness. 
It  is  very  hard  that,  while  woman  can  conceal  the  dishonours  of 
an  unproductive  scalp,  science  has  furnished  to  her  masculine 
rival  no  device  for  escaping  the  opprobrium  which  attaches  to  a 
scrubby  beard  or  starved  moustaches.  The  only  difficulty  which 
the  casuist  will  meet  with,  who  has  to  analyse  the  different 
shades  of  the  capillary  lie,  -v^  arise  out  of  the  wig.  Middle- 
aged  gentlemen  who  are  detected  in  a wig  before  they  have 
quite  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are  no  longer  young- 
are  very  ^ apt  to  pretend  that  they  are  afflicted  with 
neuralgia  in  the  ears,  or  rheumatism  in  the  nose,  or  some  other 
complaint  which  makes  it  a matter  of  necessity  to  keep  their 
heads  covered.  In  fact,  evasions  of  this  kind  may  be  generally 
detected  by  a ghastly  conscience-stricken  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
offender  to  gasp  out  the  words — “directions  of  my  medical  man.” 
When  health  obviously  robust  makes  this  resource  unavailable, 
some  hardened  sinners  are  ehameless  enough  to  pretend  that  the 
flies  settle  upon  their  scalps.  A director  who  had  to  deal  -with 
cases  of  this  kind  would  probably  compromise  the  matter  by 
prescribing  some  form  of  wig  which  could  not  possibly  contribute 
to  the  beautification  of  the  wearer.  Specimens  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  often  be  seen  upon  old  gentlemen,  who  almost 
advertise  the  exact  nature  of  their  cranial  protection  by  putting  a 
jet-black  wig  above  white  or  sandy-haired  whiskers.  No  doubt 
these  party-coloured  worthies  have  felt  the  ethical  difflculty,  and 
have  settled  the  matter  -with  their  consciences  in  this  way.  False 
teeth  are  more  difflcult  for  the  moralist  to  deal  with,  for  their  utility 
is  beyond  controversy.  Occasionally  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  luckless 
guests  to  sit  next  a lady  who  has  been  deprived  by  bad  fate  and  worse 


dentists  of  her  real  teeth,  and  is  debarred  by  her  principles  from 
false  ones.  After  two  liours’  effort  to  look  animated  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  say  “ yes  ” in  the  right  place,  the  victim  may  well  go 
away  disgusted  with  principles  for  life.  Perhaps  the  most  truly 
virtuous  plan  is  that  which  was  adopted  by  an  upright  Scotch 
provost,  who  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  either  his  princi- 
ples or  his  friends,  and  therefore  always  kept  his  teeth  upon  his 
table,  and  only  put  them  in  when  he  wished  to  indulge  in  conver- 
sation. As  the  operation  was  always  lengthy,  and  occasionally 
unsuccessful,  his  daughter  would  sit  by  and  restrain  the  impatience 
of  any  thoughtless  visitor  by  the  observation,  “ Please,  sir,  to  sit 
awhile  till  father  has  made  his  teeth  tight.” 

But  the  question  of  taste  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  adjust  than 
that  of  morals.  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  standard  applied 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  Why  is  false  hair  a very  par- 
donable offence,  and  false  colour  a deadly  crime  ? No  lady  would 
mind  acknowledging  to  a friend  of  her  own  sex  that  she  was  not 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  natm-e  for  all  her  luxuriant  burden  of  hair. 
But  lives  there  the  woman  so  bold  that  she  would  confess  to  the 
rouge-pot,  even  before  her  most  intimate  friend  ? There  are  a 
good  many  very  respectable  women  who  would  prefer  to  hear  that 
some  scandalous  story  was  being  circulated  about  them  rather 
than  have  it  popularly  believed  that  they  painted.  It  is  very 
likely  that  this  feeling  will  not  last.  An  under-current  of  feeling 
seems  to  be  setting  in  upon  this  momentous  subject,  but  it  has  only 
got  as  far  as  people!s  actions,  and  has  not  yet  afiected  the  senti- 
ments they  profess  in  conversation.  Any  one,  judging  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  women  of  England  merely  from  what 
he  hears  them  say,  would  imagine  that  paint  was  an  utter  abomi- 
nation. But  there  are  painful  indications  that  the  forbidden  thing 
is  not  quite  so  strange  to  them  as  they  would  have  people  believe. 
Any  one  who  is  curious  on  these  subjects  should  study  the  price- 
lists of  some  of  the  fashionable  perfumers.  They  contain  a mine  of 
information  concerning  what  a German  would  call  the  Genesis  of 
female  beauty.  It  has  become  quite  an  art,  in  the  ingenuity 
and  elaboration  of  its  detail;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
results,  a very  successful  art.  To  the  poet  or  the  senti- 
mentalist it  might  be  pleasanter  to  believe  that  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  colouring  that  may  be  seen  in  any  large  gathering  of 
English  ladies  was  nature’s  spontaneous  product.  But  perhaps  it 
is  more  congenial  to  our  national  character,  and  to  the  qualities 
by  which  we  have  won  our  position,  that  we  should  owe  nothing 
to  nature’s  bmmty,  and  everything  to  our  o-wm  ingenuity  and  skill. 
The  untaught  male  studying  one  of  these  lists  is  like  a savage 
who  has  been  carried  over  the  ocean  to  see  a ci-vilized  land.  He 
cannot  advance  a step  without  being  moved  to  wonder  by  the 
minute  refinement  which  is  implied  by  everything  that  meets  his 
eye.  Let  us  take  up  one  of  them,  and  by  its  aid  foUow  the 
manufacture  of  loveliness  iu  all  its  stages,  as  practised  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  point,  of  course, 
to  obtain  is  cleanliness ; in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  information  afforded  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  On  such  a 
point,  a perfumer’s  notions  may  be  expected  to  differ  from  those 
of  a sanitary  reformer.  The  first  preparation  the  English  beauty 
employs  is 

Cold  Cream  Soap. — This  Soap  being  prepared  -without  Alkali,  renders  it 
exceedingly  mild. 

So  we  should  imagine.  To  judge  by  other  senses  than  our  eyes, 
we  should  infer  that  “ cold  cream  soap  ” was  extensively  employed 
by  many  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  But,  at  all  events,  it 
calls  itself  a soap,  and  to  that  extent  may  claim  superiority 
over 

Florimel  of  I-vy. — No  young  Spanish  girl  considers  her  Toilet  Case  com- 
plete unless  it  contains  a jar  of  Ivy  Paste,  -which  she  has  good  reason  to 
know  is  a sure  conserve  of  beauty.  The  excessive  growth  of  Ivy  (wild)  on 
the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  markets  of  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  St.  Sebastian.  Large  quantities  are  obtained  from  Bayonne, 
the  young  and  tender  leaf  alone  being  employed.  The  Florimel  is  a perfect 
substitute  for  soap  ; ladies  who  use  it  will  not  require  that  detergent. 

No  doubt  a Spanish  girl  would  not  suffer  very  much  in  her 
mind  if  it  was  not  a perfect  substitute,  as  she  has  probably  in  most 
cases  never  heard  of  “that  detergent.”  But  the  vigour  of  the 
imagination  which  could  conceive  the  idea  of  washing  -with  ivy 
paste  instead  of  soap  approaches  to  the  verge  of  genius.  No 
doubt  the  ingenuity  of  the  efforts  made  to  rescue  ladies  from  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  washing  will  be  rewarded  by  an  abundant 
popularity.  Any  lady,  however,  who  is  of  opinion  that  these  pre- 
parations approach  too  nearlj’-  in  their  character  to  the  detested 
“ detergent,”  has  another  resource,  free  from  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  detergent  qualities  : — 

Pestachio  Nut  Meal,  -ss.  lb. — An  excellent  substitute  for  Soap  for  Tender 
Skin. 

But  the  skin  must  undergo  other  manipulations  before  it  is  fit  for  the 
paint,  in  order  to  confer  qualities  upon  it  whose  value  is  no  doubt 
kno-wn  to  the  initiated ; — 

Milk  0^  Pestachio  Nuts,  for  imparting  volute  to  the  complexion. 

Lait  de  Concombre,  for  Freckles. 

Oriental  Rusma,  to  remove  Hair. 

Cosmetic  Vinegar,  for  cooling  and  softening  the  Skin. 

Arsenical  Lotion  (Imported  from  Styria,  Lower  Austria). — This  Lotion 
gives  beauty  and  freshness  to  the  Complexion,  plumpness  to  the  Figure, 
clearness  and  softness  to  the  Skin. 

In  case  this  somewhat  formidable  preparation  should  fail  to  give 
sufficient  “ plumpness  to  the  figure,”  there  is  a resource,  more 
•v'enerable  in  its  associations,  of  whose  full  powers  the  readers  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus  are  probably  not  aware.  We  commend  the 
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matter  to  tlie  attention  of  Dr.  Colenso,  as  a fit  subject  for  the 
exertions  of  bis  powerful  mind : — 

Sinai  Manna. — Wlien  eaten  this  has  the  effect  of  imparting  embonpoint, 
izs.  6d.  lb. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  ignorant  of  tbis  remarkable  fact, 
as  it  might  have  aided  him  in  the  delineation  of  his  female  figures. 
We  hope  Mr.  Banting  will  be  careful  to  warn  some  of  his  pupils, 
who  may  be  travelling  to  the  East,  of  the  dangers  they  run. 
After  all  this  careful  preparation,  the  skin  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ready  for  the  paint-brush,  or,  rather,  the  hare’s-foot : — 

Sympathetic  Blush,  for  Pallid  Cheeks. 

Powder  Bloom,  fair  and  dark. 

Finest  Eouge. — This  is  the  colouring  precipitated  from  the  Damask  Eose 
Leaf. 

Blanc  de  Perle. 

Bleu  pour  Veines. 

Dark  Coral  Lip  Salve. 

Eouge  de  Piesse,  does  not  wash  off. 

We  should  have  thought  the  last  precaution  was  superfluous. 
The  cheeks  and  lips  having  been  thus  elaborated  secundum  artem, 
the  laborious  beauty  addresses  herself  to  the  decoration  of  her 
eyes.  The  next  list  has  rather  an  alarming  look,  and  shows  that 
the  fair  artist  must  possess  courage  as  well  as  taste  : — 

Persian  Antimony,  for  the  Eyelashes,  with  Ivory  Probe,  3s.  6d. 

Egyptian  Kohhl,  for  the  Brows  and  Lashes,  los. 

Henna,  from  Persia  (for  the  inside  of  the  Eyelid). 

Belladonna,  imparts  brilliancy  and  fascination  to  the  Eyes,  2S.  6d. 

Such  aids  to  the  toilet  must  form  an  admirable  safeguard  for 
feminine  modesty.  It  would  be  a perilous  matter  to  make  too 
free  with  a lady  so  poisonously  beautified ; an  ill-placed  kiss 
might  be  fatal  to  the  enterprising  adorer.  One  or  two  supple-, 
mentary  charms  may  be  added  at  discretion 

Hail  Powder,  Poudre  pour  Polir  les  Ongles,  et  leur  donner  le  brillant  de  la 
nacre  ros^e. 

Unguenti  Odoratissima,  for  Princesses,  7s.  jars. 

From  the  language  in  which  this  last  item  is  described  we  may 
gather  the  interesting  fact,  imknown  to  political  writers,  that 
padncesses  require  a superlative  quantity  of  scent. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  the  list  which  does  not  at  first  sight 
seem  germane  to  a perfumer’s  business  : — 

Secret  or  Sympathetic  Ink,  adapted  for  private  correspondence. 

What  can  the  lovely  creatures  who  owe  a portion  of  their  charms 
to  this  beauty-giving  art  want  with  “ private  correspondence  ” ? 
And,  if  they  should  want  it,  do  they  make  the  perfumer  from 
whom  they  purchase  it,  and  who  must  guess  at  the  reason 
for  which  they  purchase  it,  the  confidant  — and  something 
more — of  their  joys  and  longings?  If  the  tenderness  which  his 
heart  evidently  feels  towards  female  weaknesses  should  prompt 
him  to  accept  such  confidences,  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  be 
repaid  by  such  a tarifl'  of  prices  as  some  of  those  that  are  charged 
at  these  shops. 


DUTCH  AET. 

A SMALL  collection  of  Dutch  masterpieces,  which  Mr.  Walter 
of  Bearwood  has  kindly  sent,  for  the  public  benefit,  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  affords  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
returning  to  the  question  how  the  nineteenth  century  should  fairly 
judge  the  seventeenth,  that  we  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  question  is  one  which,  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  has  been  not  a little  debated  in  England,  where  the  Flemish 
school  has  long  held  what  we  ai-e  now  inclined  to  call  a tradi- 
tional— perhaps  a factitious — place  in  the  estimate  of  connois- 
seurs} and  it  has,  besides,  this  peculiar  interest  for  us,  that 
in  its  two  main  subjects — ^landscape  and  common  life — the  school 
coincides  with  the  direction  of  our  own  art.  What  we  have 
mainly  added  to  it,  in  regard  to  classes  of  subject,  is  our  picture 
of  Incident — sentimental,  satirical,  or  quasi-historical.  And  the 
almost  total  non-appearance  of  this  element  in  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  painters  accords,  it  will  be  found,  with  those  leading 
characteristics  of  their  style  on  which  we  wish  to  dwell. 

Before  passing  to  our  criticism,  let  us,  however,  note  that  the 
Bearwood  collection  contains  a few  works  of  other  origin.  To  the 
early  German  belongs  a very  careful  and  thoroughly  painted  por- 
trait-group of  two  young  ladies,  by  Lucas  von  Cranach.  The  girls 
are  stifily  enough  disposed,  and  the  tight-fitting  dresses  of  black  and 
crimson,  much  enriched  with  gold,  in  which  they  are  encased,  add 
to  the  singularity  of  the  design ; but  they  have  a great  look  of 
truth,  and  the  details  are  beautifully  finished.  Their  rings  alone 
would  furnish  an  excellent  model  for  jewellery.  A delicate  and 
thoughtful  figure  of  a man,  with  light  air  and  brown  eyes,  is 
ascribed  to  Albert  Diirer.  It  has  a strong  likeness  to  those 
poetical  portrait-heads  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  his  etchings, 
altliough  the  making  out  of  the  featmes  and  hands  exhibits  less 
firmness  and  precision  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  And 
two  little  so-called  religious  pictures  represent  the  period  when 
Sassoferrato  and  Albano  were  treated  as  great  artists — a position 
which,  with  several  others,  they  mainly  owed  to  their  place  as 
ultimi  Romimm'um,  latest  in  a series  which  includes  Giotto  and 
Leonardo. 

As  these  painters  seem  to  us  to  have  been  overrated  from  the  fact 
of  their  ending  a mighty  school,  so  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Dutch  have  gained  in  a like  way  from  beginning  one.  When  we 
refiect  how  much  pleasure  of  high  order  and  enduring  quality  the 
European  world  has  received  from  landscape  and  from  representa- 


tions of  ordinary  human  life,  it  is  natural  to  feel  a strong  interest 
in  those  who,  though  unconsciously  and  imperfectly,  introduced  us 
to  these  pleasant  regions.  Yet  if,  forgetful  that  they  were  but 
novices  taking  uncertain  steps,  connoisseurs  give  them  the  praise 
due  only  to  complete  ai-t,  or  presume  to  set  these  ‘‘  old  masters  ” 
above  the  far  finer  artists  who,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England, 
have  painted  man  and  nature,  a protest  is  due  against  such 
exaggeration.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  take  the 
learned  Dr.  Waagen,  who  prefers  Isaac  Ostade  to  Turner, 
because  the  latter  has  not  that  “juicy  impasto,”  that  “ marrowy 
execution  ” (to  quote  the  horrid  jargon  of  the  thorough-bred 
connoisseur),  of  which  a fine  specimen  will  be  found  amongst  the 
Bearwood  collection.  It  is  enough  to  stir  the  wi-ath  of  a man 
of  taste  when,  after  reading  the  doctor’s  dicta,  he  looks  at  such 
bough  or  cloud  drawing,  such  dingy  water  and  confused  figure 
groups,  as  this  picture  shows,  and  compares  Isaac  Ostade  with 
Turner.  But  it  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  we  can  fairly  judge 
these  early  masters.  Useful  as  that  famous  comparison  “Has 
Claude  done  this  ? ” may  be  to  check  the  fanaticism  of  mere  con- 
noisseurship,  to  consider  only  how  great  our  advance  has  been 
would  afford  but  a partial  criticism  on  the  earliest  landscape  and 
common-life  painters.  It  will  be  more  fair  to  try  to  judge 
them  by  the  light  of  their  own  age;  although  om’  pleasure 
in  their  works,  as  distinct  from  our  critical  judgment,  must 
ultimately  depend  in  great  measure  on  whether  we  think  of 
them  as  inventors  or  as  novices  — whether  we  reflect  only 
upon  the  Dutch  school  ” in  antithesis  to  the  religious  and 
classical  style  which  preceded  it,  or  ask  how  far  later  genius 
has  developed  the  style  then  initiated.  People  in  the  last  century, 
and  those  in  this  who  were  formed  under  their  influence,  took  the 
former  point  of  view.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  to  judge  so  when 
real  landscape  and  common  life  had  been  generally  abandoned  by 
art.  This  was  the  golden  time  of  the  Dutch  school,  of  which  we 
may  in  England  select  His  Majesty  George  IV.  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic patron.  That  over-admiration  should  be  followed  by  a 
counter-current  of  feeling  was  natural,  and  every  one  knows  the 
brilliancy  and  power  of  the  protest  which  it  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Buskin.  Yet  that  his  appeal  to  the  younger  masters  from  the  old — 
supported  though  it  was,  not  only  by  a vast  array  of  unanswerable 
facts,  but  by  the  general  conviction  of  modern  artists  themselves, 
and  of  the  present  generation  of  spectators — has  not  yet  altogether 
prevailed  ove#  the  elder  faith,  we  may  find  proof  in  such  a book  as 
Dr.  Waagen’s  laborious  AH  Treasures  of  England.  And  those  who 
think  the  Doctor  much  more  distinguished  for  abundance  of 
learning  than  of  taste  may  discover  a more  convincing  demon- 
stration in  the  auction-room.  Turner  has  painted,  and  Modern 
Painters  has  gone  through  several  editions,  yet  Hobbiina  and 
Euysdael  have  not,  we  are  assured,  fallen  in  that  interesting^ 
market  of  which  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  have  long  and 
honourably  officiated  as  the  presiding  Ediles. 

Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  criticism,  and 
convinced  that  the  rapid  production  of  excellent  modern  land- 
scape and  figure  pictures  in  France  and  England  will  of  itself 
inevitably  redress  over-admiration  of  the  old,  there  is  still  much,  if 
we  calmly  consider  it,  to  explain  and,  in  its  degree,  to  justify 
the  value  once  assigned  to  it.  First  in  this  scale  we  place  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  Dutch  artists,  from  whom  we  here,  of 
course,  exclude  Bubens,  Bembrandt,  and  Vandyke.  There  is 
simply  no  such  palpable  sunshine  as  Cuyp’s.  There  is  no  such 
permeating  daylight  as  De  Hooghe’s.  Teniers,  that  sovereign  of 
superficiality,  has  a lightness  of  touch,  a power  of  putting  in 
things  at  once,  which,  like  that  occasional  breadth  of  handling  in 
.Tan  Steen  which  Beynolds  pronounced  worthy  of  Baffaelle,  places 
him  high  amongst  painters  as  such.  Neither  Jan  Steen  nor  Teniers 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Bearwood  collection,  and 
Cuyp  is  only  represented  there  (we  think)  by  his  inferior  imitators 
— Both,  with  his  burnt-sienna  foliage,  and  Van  Stiy,  whose  emptily- 
modelled  surface  and  harshness  of  outline  detract  seriously  from 
the  merit  of  the  fine  golden  tones  of  his  atmosphere.  Nor 
can  we  deny  that  two  or  three  of  the  De  Hooghes  at  the 
Hague  and  Amsterdam,  with  that  masterpiece  which  Lord 
Ashburton  possesses,  bear  out  our  remark  more  completely  than 
Mr.  Walter’s  “Garden  Scene.”  Yet  here  the  truth  of  relative 
tone  in  the  chateau  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  canvas  fairly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  marvellous ; and  there  is  a kind  of  restless 
transparency  in  the  sky,  a finish  and  brilliancy  of  tint  about  the 
figures  (a  grave  cavalier  playing  at  bowls,  and  other  persons 
watching  the  game),  v.hich  English  art  has  rarely  rivalled.  A 
little  interior,  where  a servant  brings  in  a tray  of  fish  to  her  aged 
mistress,  who  turns  from  her  work  to  examine  the  question  of 
dinner,  is  another  beautiful  example  of  delicate  colour  and  careful 
finish.  This  bears  the  unfamiliar  name  of  Brekdenkamp. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  exhausted  the  pm'ely  technical  merits 
of  the  Dutch  school.  There  is  here  a Paul  Potter  for  instance, 
which,  though  wanting  in  depth,  Is  an  excellent  specimen  of  how 
the  hides  of  cattle  may  be,  so  to  speak,  modelled  in  paint — 
rendered  with  a fat  brush:  obtained  for  the  price  of  1,210 
guineas,”  says  the  enthusiastic  Waagen.  Turning,  however,  to 
the  spirit  or  direction  of  their  art,  two  qualities  come  forward 
prominently  amongst  those  wfiich  have  made  the  reputation  of  the 
Flemings.  The  highest  of  these  is  sincerity.  So  far  as  this  quality 
is  present,  they  deserve  their  fame.  Among  them  were  men  who 
painted  homely,  who  painted  even  coarse  subjects,  and  that  (as 
Jan  Steen)  without  the  attempt  to  point  any  moral  by  their  tale — 
nay,  without  being  apparently  conscious  that  any  moral  existed. 
Men  get  drunk  and  vomit  (even  at  a “ Marriage  in  Cana  ”),  or 
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■women  take  bribes  from  elderly  gallants,  just  as  dogs  bark  or  black- 
birds whistle.  The  Bearwood  gallery  is  not  rich  in  these  ultra- 
sincere  pictures.  The  “Cana”  of  Jan  Steen  hardly  falls  within 
the  delinition ; and  although  Ostade,  one  of  the  most  straight- 
forward of  the  school,  has  thrown  his  strange  rude  earnestness 
(with  some  of  his  very  finest  painting)  into  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,”  yet  with  all  this  there  is  too  great  a contrast  between 
the  sacred  story  and  the  peasants  of  Friesland  to  leave  us  quite 
satislied.  These  are  boors  enacting  a gospel-scene ; skilfully 
as  they  are  handled,  Ostade  would  have  wrought  them  with  more 
truth  had  he  drawn  them  in  their  daily  ways.  Two  girls  by 
Maes — one  especially  (painted  almost  entirely  in  reds  and  browns), 
so  intent  on  peeling  onions  that  we  feel  they  are  all  the  world 
to  her  for  the  moment  — are  more 'perfect  specimens  of  this 
precious,  though  limited,  sincerity.  This  was  a narrow  art,  one 
perceives,  after  all.  The  “ short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  ” 
are  soon  exhausted  when  neither  the  pathos  of  sorrow  nor  the  charm 
of  childhood,  neither  the  beauty  of  youth  nor  the  venerableness 
of  age,  seem  to  come  within  the  painter’s  precincts.  It  is  natural 
to  ask  why  this  should  be  so?  There  is  something,  to  us,  ques- 
tionable in  assuming,  as  is  perhaps  occasionally  done  in  Modem 
Painters,  that  the  Dutchmen  were  wilfully  mean  and  manufac- 
turing ; whilst  what  may  be  called  the  pot-and-pan  style  of  con- 
demnation is  really  imworthy  of  notice.  IN^r  are  we  disposed  to 
explain  this  strange  want  or  incapacity  by  the  expedient  of  calling 
the  artists  or  their  public  “ insensible  ” or  “ animal.”  Probably  it 
could  not  be  accounted  for  without  a complete  analysis  of  life  in  all 
ranks  during  the  seventeenth  century.  But  it  may  help  us  to 
comprehend  the  problem  if  we  remember  that  literature  presented 
an  exact  parallel.  The  novel,  whether  of  manners  or  of  passion, 
did  not  yet  exist.  The  ballad  of  common  life  was  almost  unrecog- 
nised as  poetrJ^  It  was  a hundred  years  before  Rousseau  and 
Goldsmith — two  generations  before  even  Gay,  Fielding,  or  Richard- 
son. The  villa  and  the  cottage  were  not  yet  invented. 

From  this  narrowness  of  range  in  the  art  of  common  life,  it 
follows  that  those  of  the  Dutch  school  who  want  the  gift  of 
simple  sincerity  are  apt  to  fall  into  a kind  of  limbo,  unprofitable  to 
all  men  except  so  far  as  the  artists  can  exhibit  patient  or  rapid 
dexterity.  “ The  mouth  of  the  connoisseur  may  water,”  indeed,- 
over  such  pieces  of  mechanical  finish  as  the  ugly  “Druggist’s 
Shop  ” by  Mieris,  where  every  item  stares  at  you  like  a 
stereoscope ; but  connoisseurship  itself  will  find  it  difficult  to 
praise  the  “Flight  into  Egypt”  which  here  bears  the 
celebrated  name  of  Wouvermans.  This  is  air  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  justly  calls  the  “ hybrid  ” manner, 
curiously  dmded  between  the  “naturalistic”  and' the  “idealistic” 
modes  of  treatment.  To  the  former  belong  the  two  ordinary- 
looking peasant  women  in  the  centre,  who  are  performing 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Mary ; with  St.  Joseph,  who,  even  during  the 
flight,  has  found  time  to  set  up  trestles  and  timbers,  and  is  hard 
at  work  with  his  saw  in  the  background.  Two  little  boys  with 
■wings,  who  appear  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  saw,  remind  us 
here  that  it  is  a religious  picture ; two  more  are  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  a nondescript  tree  which  bears  three  or  four  kinds  of 
leaf  at  once ; whilst  the  remaining  couple  are  taking  care  of  the 
donkey,  and  evidently  much  distressed  by  his  obstinate  deter- 
mination to  get  at  the  water.  The  desert  is  a fine  rich  country, 
■with  running  streams  and  plenty  of  such  foliage  as  Wouvermans 
could  draw,  and  a pleasant  blue  sky  over  all,  crossed  by  a large 
rain-cloud,  almost  entangled  in  the  branches,  to  display  the  famous 
“ cool  grays  ” of  the  painter.  Think  of  one  of  what  we  might  call 
the  most  poetical  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  treated  as  a 
vehicle  to  show  oft’  “cool  grays  ” ! What  a curious  commentary 
on  art,  and  amateurship,  and  the  seventeenth  century  ! 

We  have  described  this  picture  at  length  because  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  that  school  which,  from  its  want  of  redeeming  sincerity, 
does  appear  to  us  hurtful  to  taste  if  accepted  at  the  Waagen 
estimate.  It  has  carried  us  into  landscape,  and  it  is  in  land- 
scape that  the  “hybrid”  style  is  most  prevalent.  Hobbima, 
Vandevelde,  and  Paul  Potter,  indeed,  paint  sincerely.  They  give  a 
narrow  section  of  nature,  but,  so  far  as  their  power  goes,  it  is  a 
rendering  of  what  they  actually  see.  To  make  out  where  men 
like  Berghem  or  Karel  du  Jardin  -wish  us  to  imagine  the  scene,  is 
impossible.  The  sky  belongs  to  one  climate,  the  ruins  to  another ; 
the  peasants,  who  are  usually  seen  wandering  about  in  a boggy 
foreground  or  crossing  an  impracticably  tall  bridge,  are  neither 
Flemish  nor  Italian.  An  impossible  range  of  hills  forms  the 
horizon.  Yet,  though  it  is  all  “ composed,”  there  is  no  invention. 
The  same  features  reappear,  in  slightly  different  combinations,  on 
a hundred  canvasses.  The  result  may  be  sometimes  pleasing  in 
colour ; yet  the  question  will  arise.  What  appreciable  rank  in  art 
can  be  assigned  to  a style  which  is  utterly  unreal  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  imaginative,  which  is  neither  sound 
as  prose  nor  elevating  as  poetry  ? 

Sincerity — in  which  these  artists,  with  many  others  of  the  school, 
are  deficient — we  have  stated  as  the  highest  quality  of  Dutch  art. 
This  is,  however,  too  lofty  a word  for  the  landscapists  who  still 
remain  for  notice.  Though  applicable  to  Cuyp  and  De  Hooghe, 
we  would  rather  say  of  Hobbima  or  Ruysdael  that  their  merit 
lies  in  choosing  subjects  which  do  not  exceed  their  technical 
power.  To  treat  nature  as  something  gray,  with  dark  green 
masses  upon  it,  relieved  by  a little  glitter,  appears  to  have  been 
their  ideal  of  landscape ; and,  with  a slight  change,  the  defini- 
tion win  cover  the  sea-pieces  of  the  school.  Compared  with 
the  endless  complexity  of  tints  and  of  efi’ects  which  nature 
ofiers  every  day,  even  when  not  doing  anything  to  surprise,  these 


painters  sot  tliemselves  a facile  task.  One  gi’eat  element  in  their 
popularity  has  been  that,  like  the  commonplace  husband  in 
Lockslctj  Hall,  tliey 

Answer  to  the  purpose — easy  tilings  to  understand — 
appealing  to  a few  obvious  impressions  of  nature,  and  not 
calling  on  the  connoisseur  for  the  odious  labour  of  thinking 
whether  things  really  are  so.  Yet  to  censure  the  Flemings  on  this 
ground  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  were  taking  the  first  and 
necessarily  imperfect  steps  towards  a new  art.  h’rom  this  his- 
torical point  of  view  there  is  interest  in  such  a wocdland  view  as 
Mr.  Walter’s  large  Hobbima,  where  tlie  masses  of  light  and  shade 
are  agreeable  in  form,  and  the  general  tone  sufficiently  pleasing. 
Let  us  keep  to  scale  in  our  praises,  and  reserve  “ powerful  ” or  “ con- 
summate ” for  Rubens  or  Rembrandt.  Most  of  these  cabinet  pieces, 
even  at  their  best,  ar6  but  what  our  ancestors  called  “ Flemish 
drolleries.”  There  is  no  vivid  charm  in  such  work ; the  ecstatics 
of  the  old  style  of  criticism — “matchless  Hobbima  ” or  “ priceless 
Vandevelde  ” — sound  hollow  in  modern  ears  ; yet  they  have  an 
importance,  it  may  be,  not  less  profound  .and  genuine  to  the 
student  of  a larger  subject  than  any  single  art — the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  in  this,  however  small 
or  stumbling,  deserves  attention.  Thus  we  may  note  that, 
occupied  with  the  first  and  nearest  fe.atures  of  scenery,  the 
majority  of  Dutch  artists  gave  little  observance  to  sky  and  atmo- 
sphere, although,  in  truth,  these  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
effect  in  a flat  country.  The  attempt  which  Potter  has  made,  in  the 
little  piece  already  referred  to,  to  paint  a cumidus  cloud,  is  hence 
worthy  of  remark.  One  sees  that  he  was  a-ware  of  the  beauty  of 
its  form,  and  of  its  value  to  his  composition ; but,  if  we  compare 
it  as  a piece  of  drawing  and  colour  with  similar  passages  in 
contemporary  art,  it  is  like  the  geology  of  Dr.  Burnet  by 
the  side  of  Sir  0.  Lyell.  It  is  primitive.  “The  Castle  of 
Bentheim,”  again,  exhibits  further  advance.  The  clouds  are 
hardly  more  than  indicated ; the  rocks  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground are  mere  spongy  masses ; and  an  air  of  commonplace,  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided,  has  been  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  fallen  trunk  and  crudely-painted  tree  on  the  right.  In  these 
points  (and  we  might  easily  add  to  the  list),  what  we  read  is 
inexperience.  To  Ruysdael  belongs  the  honour  of  perceiving, 
whilst  so  few  of  his  contemporaries  could  make  a landscape 
interesting  without  artificial  details,  that  he  might  rely  for 
legitimate  success  upon  a simple  page  from  what  he  saw,  largely 
yet  carefrilty  painted — firmly,  yet  not  without  delicacy.  Ruysdael 
executed  very  few  pictures  indeed  in  this  style.  May  we  not 
argue  hence  that  he  was,  so  far,  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  please 
ourselves  with  believing  that,  h.ad  he  lived  in  later  and  better 
d.ays,  he  would  have  spared  us  that  infinity  of  dusky  mill-dams, 
that  uniformity  of  sad-coloured  larches,  which  make  his  name  one 
of  the  terrors  of  a private  gallery  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  the  Bearwood  or  any  other 
good  collection  of  the  Dutch  painters  may  afford.  They  might 
easily  be  multiplied  5 they  might,  perhaps,  easily  be  contravened. 
In  either  case  they  may,  we  hope,  be  held  as  a kind  of  proof  of 
the  interest  which  any  school  of  art  possesses  when  looked  at  as 
a chapter  in  the  great  history  of  man.  Let  us  .add,  th.at  such  an 
examination,  imperfectly  even  as  we  have  performed  it,  may  serve 
also  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  apathetic  to  art  that  the  subject 
is  not  one  which  a man  can  ration.ally  be  proud  of  regarding  with 
indifference. 

« Homo  sum  : liumani  nihil  a me  aliemim  puto. 

When  we  hear  the  painters  whose  names  h.ave  here  come  before 
us  criticized  in  the  slang  of  what  we  have  called  connoisseur- 
ship,  it  is  indeed  enough  to  r.aise  the  scorn  of  those  beyond  the 
circle.  Those  -within  it,  again,  m.ay  not  unreasonably  be  indignant 
when  they,  in  their  turn,  hear-  the  traditionary  gems  of  their 
galleries  cond'emned  to  “be  thro-wn  into  one  pit  together.”  Is  it 
too  presumptuous  to  believe  that  neither  excess  is  inevitable,  and 
that  a larger  symp.athy  may  lead  the  way  to  a soimder,  if  a less 
exciting,  criticism  ? 


THE  NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

IT  is  probably  a sound,  although  it  is  not  a popular,  -view  of 
racing  to  hold  that  the  match  between  Cambuscan  and 
General  Peel  was  a greater  event  than  the  Cesarewitch.  At  any 
rate,  both  were  very  interesting  features  of  the  Second  October 
Meeting;  and  if  we  add  the  performances  of  Fille  de  I’Air  in  the 
Newmarket  Derby  and  Oaks,  it  must  be  o-wued  that  there  was 
plenty  of  first-rate  racing  last  week  -at  Newmarket,  while  of 
inferior  racing  there  was  a superabimdance.  The  match  between 
Cambuscan  and  General  Peel  belongs  to  a class  of  racing  which  is, 
unhappily,  rare  at  the  present  day,  when  o-wuers  of  horses  are  not 
in  general  disposed  to  run  them  for  the  pure  love  of  sport,  and  a 
principal  object  of  stable  management  is  to  keep  the  public  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  cap.abilities  of  horses  until  they  run.  The  compara- 
tive merits  of  Cambuscan  and  General  Peel  were  as  well  known  as 
anything  of  the  kind  could  be,  but  still  there  was  sufficient  doubt 
to  supply  occasion  for  a large  amoimt  of  betting  on  this  m.atch. 
The  career  of  General  Peel  must  have  been  very  dis.appointing 
to  his  admirers,  and  they  can  hardly  help  acknow- 
ledging that  his  perform.ance  in  the  Derby,  -with  which 
they  were  at  the  time  dissatisfied,  was  about  the  be.st  of 
which  this  magnificent  horse  is  cap.able.  It  would  h.ave 
been  more  satisfactory  to  have  seen  Cambusc.an  meet  General 
! Peel  on  even  terms,  instead  of  being  .allowed,  as  he  was,  2 lbs. 
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for  his  defeat  by  a head  in  the  St.  Leger ; hut  it  would  he  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  result  of  the  match  would  have  been  different  at 
oven  weights.  The  distance,  which  was  about  a mile  and  a 
quarter,  was  probably  more  favourable  to  General  Peel  than  a 
longer  com-se  ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  the 
admission  that  Lord  Glasgow  does  not  possess  the  second-best 
colt  of  this  year.  The  winning  of  the  Doncaster  Cup  by  General 
Peel  was  confessedly  not  a performance  of  very  exalted  merit,  and 
indeed  it  left  an  impression  which  might  have  made  spectators 
cautious  of  backing  the  winner  against  an  improving  horse  like 
Cambuscan.  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Glasgow  should  have 
failed  in  almost  everything  he  tried  at  Newmarket,  and  after  a brief 
interval  of  prosperity  with  General  Peel  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  his  old  form  ” of  always  running  and  never  winning.  Having 
sufi'ered  so  many  disappointments,  it  is  'not  surprising  that  he 
should  try  whether  any  good  can  be  done  by  changing  jockeys. 
The  familiar  red  and  white  will  no  longer  he  worn  by  Aldcroft, 
and  all  lovers  of  racing  will  be  pleased  to  see  Lord  Glasgow’s 
horses  doing  better  under  Wells  or  Fordham.  But,  as  complaints 
were  made  against  Aldcroft’s  riding  in  the  Derby,  it  is  well  to 
notice  that  no  other  jockey  has  been  able  to  persuade  General 
Peel  to  improve  upon  what  he  did  at  Epsom. 

We  spoke  of  General  Peel’s  place  among  three-year-old  colts 
only,  for,  if  we  came  to  talk  of  fillies,  we  should  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  would  be  p^i’udent  to  hack  any  colt  of  the  year, 
except  Blair  Athol,  against  Fille  de  I’Air.  The  quantity  of  work 
which  this  mare  has  done  during  the  year  is  as  extraordinary  as 
the  quality  of  some  of  it.  She  began  the  season  by  running,  or 
rather  declining  to  run,  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  Of  that 
performance  nothing  can  he  said  more  forcible  than  to  contrast 
it  with  what  she  did  at  Newmarket  last  week.  Next  she  lost  a 
considerable  race  in  France.  Then  she  won  the  English  Oaks. 
Within  ten  days  she,  along  with  Blair  Athol,  suffered  defeat  by 
Vermuth  in  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris.  In  the  same  week  she  ran 
at  Ascot,  and  got  beaten.  Later  in  the  year  she  ran  three  races 
with  Vermuth,  and  won  two  of  them ; and  now,  in  October,  she  has 
returned  to  Newmarket,  and  let  us  see  what  she  has  been  doing 
there.  For  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  over  nearly  two  miles,  on 
Thursday  week,  there  were  six  starters,  of  which  three  belonged 
to  Baron  Rothschild.  Two  of  these.  Breeze  and  Tomato,  ran 
second  and  third  to  Fille  de  I’Air  for  the  Epsom  Oaks ; the  third 
was  Evelina.  The  other  three  starters  were  Fille  de  I’Air,  Tene- 
riffe,  and  Auricula.  The  French  filly  gave  4 lbs.  to  Breeze,  and 
7 lbs.  to  all  the  others  except  Tomato,  who  ran  on  even  terms  with 
her;  and  she  won  “with  the  greatest  conceivable  ease,”  Breeze  being 
beaten  by  three  lengths,  and  Tomato,  who  has  been  thought  not  to 
he  a bad  mare,  being  “ tailed  an  immense  distance.”  So  much 
for  what  FiUe  de  I’Air  could  do  with  the  English  fillies  of  her 
year,  among  whom  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  better  exist  than 
in  Baron  Rothschild’s  stable.  When  the  St.  Leger  was  under  dis- 
cussion, it  was  never  supposed  that  any  filly  engaged  in  it,  except 
Breeze,  had  a chance  of  winning.  On  the  next  day  (Friday),  FiUe 
de  I’Air  made  a miserable  example  of  such  English  colts  as  ven- 
tured to  oppose  her  in  the  Newmarket  Derby.  There  were,  how- 
ever, only  two  competitors  sent  to  the  post — namely,  Claremont, 
whose  form  is  so  well  known  that  it  might  safely  be  pronounced 
he  had  no  chance  of  winning,  and  Mail  Train,  the  defeated 
favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch.  Fille  de  I’Air  gave  3 lbs.  to  Clare- 
mont, and  I o lbs.  to  Mail  Train.  The  leng-th  of  the  course  was  a 
mile  and  a half.  Mail  Train  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  sense 
to  see  that  it  was  no  use  trying,  and  Claremont  was  beaten  by  six 
lengths.  Last  year,  FiUe  de  I’Air  finished  the  season  by  winning 
the  Criterion  at  Newmarket  in  such  a way  as  more  than  compen- 
sated for  whatever  reverses  she  had  sufered  during  the  season. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  after  a career  of  alternate  victory 
and  defeat,  she  performs  at  Newmarket  in  a style  which  shows  her 
to  be,  when  at  her  best,  almost,  if  not  quite,  unapproachable.  Up 
to  this  day  she  has  run  this  season,  in  England  and  abroad, 
fourteen  times,  and  has  won  nine  times.  The  career  of  this  mare 
goes  far  to  justify  an  assertion  which  was  made  in  the  course  of 
recent  discussions  about  horse-breeding — that,  if  you  take  the 
best  English  stock  and  transplant  it  to  the  French  climate,  you 
are  sure  in  time  to  beat  the  native  growth. 

Coming  now  to  what  is  ordinarily  considered  the  chief  event  of 
the  meeting — namely,  the  Cesarewitch — it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quaUty  of  the  winning  horse,  the 
quality  of  the  winning  jockey  is  undeniable.  As  it  was  neatly 
put  by  a sporting  writer — “ Thalestris  won  the  Cesarewitch  by 
two  heads — her  own  and  James  Grimshaw’s.”  This  compliment 
to  the  first  of  light-weight  jockeys  has  been  deserved  by  many  dis- 
pla3fs  of  art  equally  admirable  to  that  which  he  made  upon 
Thalestris.  To  have  the  weight  of  a boy  with  the  skill,  judgment, 
nerve,  and  almost  strength  of  a man,  is  a rare  and  perhaps  dangerous 
gift  of  fortune.  But  if  young  Grimshaw  could  be  spoiled,  he 
would  have  been  spoiled  long  ago,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  apprehend  that  the  immense  popularity  gained  by  his  clever 
riding  of  Thalestris  will  do  him  harm.  But  only  think  of  the 
position  of  a boy  receiving  the  applause,  and  almost  adulation,  of 
men  to  whom,  by  action  as  quick  as  thought,  he  has  made  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  thousands  of  pounds ! 
There  could  have  been  no  worse  horse  for  the  Ring  than  Grati- 
tude, yet  if  James  Grimshaw  had  been  on  Gratitude,  or  even  if  he 
had  not  been  on  Thalestris,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Grati- 
tude would  have  come  in  first  instead  of  second.  It  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  handicaps,  that 
when  you  have  got  j our  horse  in  at  a weight  which  gives  him  a 


great  chance  of  winning,  tliat  chance  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a boy  capable  of  managing  him.  There 
are  some  good  horses  which  no  boy,  and  scarcely  any  man, 
can  hold,  and  it  would  be  better  for  such  horses  to  carry 
a stone  more  of  weight  than  to  be  placed  in  hands  which 
cannot  restrain  them  from  destroying  their  chances  by 
galloping  their  hardest  directly  after,  or  perhaps  before,  the  flag 
is  down.  And  if  a boy  wants  strength  for  such  a task, 
he  also  wants,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  art  of  finishing 
a close  race.  There  could  be  no  higher  display  of  this  art  than 
was  made  by  James  Grimshaw  in  the  Cesarewitch ; but  if  we  look 
from  him  to  the  mare  which  he  caused  to  win,  or  to  the  mare  he  beat, 
it  is  difficult  to  awaken  anything  like  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
is  felt  at  the  performances  of  Fille  de  I’Air.  Thalestris  and  Grati- 
tude, both  four-year-olds,  carried  over  the  Cesarewitch  course, 
which  is  about  two  and  a quarter  miles,  the  weights  of  6 st.  zlbs. 
and  6 st.  respectively.  Their  weight  for  age  over  the  same 
distance,  according  to  the  Queen’s  Plate  rules,  would  be  9 st.  7 lbs., 
or  more  than  half  as  much  again.  Surely  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  a handicap  which  takes  such  a wide  range  can  be 
useful  for  no  purpose  except  gambling.  The  next  horse  in  the 
race  was  the  three-year-old  Ackworth,  carrying  7 st.  This  was  a 
creditable  performance,  as  he  gave  a year  and  i st.  to  Gratitude, 
and  was  only  beaten  %iy  three-quarters  of  a length,  but  it  goes  to 
prove  that  the  first  two  horses  in  the  race  are  moderate,  rather 
than  that  the  third  horse  is  superior.  The  next  three  horses  were 
Mail  Train — who  had  been  first  favourite  the  night  before  the  race, 
and  who  put  an  end  to  his  chance  by  bolting  out  of  the  course — 
Planet,  and  Miner.  The  victory  of  Miner  over  Blair  Athol, 
at  York,  brought  upon  him  the  heavy  weight  of  8 st.  2 lbs.,  while 
Mail  Train  and  Planet,  of  the  same  year,  carried  respectively 
6 st.  10  lbs.  and  6 st.  7 lbs.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Miner’s 
owner  “ threw  away  the  Cesarewitch  ” by  bringing  him  out 
at  York ; and  certainly,  if  he  had  been  kept  at  home,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  the  handicapper  should  treat  him 
more  severely  than  the  horses  of  his  own  year  which 
finished  before  him,  and  with  14  or  20  lbs.  less  upon  his 
back  he  must  have  come  very  near  winning.  We  have  already 
noticed  that,  on  Friday,  Mail  Train  absolutely  declined  to  try  for 
the  Newmarket  Derby,  and  therefore  any  inference  drawn  from 
that  race  may  be  untrustworthy.  However,  the  remark  may  go 
for  what  it  is  worth,  that  he  was  beaten  in  that  race  by  Claremont, 
who  gave  him  7 lbs.,  and  everybody  knows  that  Claremont  is 
an  animal  of  moderate  quality.  But  Mail  Train  was  said  to 
have  been  highly  tried  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  lightly  weighted,  and  therefore,  when  he  arrived  at  New- 
market, he  was  received  with  almost  divine  honours  by  the  nu- 
merous persons  who  made  sure  of  winning  on  him.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  that  the  horses  running  in  the  Cesarewitch  were  a 
moderate  lot,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  vast  amount  of  speculation 
excited  by  that  race,  we  might  safely  say  that  if  was  a second-rate 
affair. 

It  yet  remains  to  say  a word  about  the  two-year-old  racing  at 
Newmarket,  which,  in  reference  to  the  future,  has  an  importance 
which  is  wanting  to  the  grand  performances  of  FiUe  de  I’Air.  That 
wonderful  mare  has  in  this  country  almost  no  future,  for  when  she 
has  picked  up  two  or  three  of  the  four-year-old  stakes  there  will 
remain  nothing  for  her  except  the  barren  honour  of  cup-races, 
for  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  her  owners  do  not 
greatly  care.  But  the  French  stable  showed  us  that  they  had 
not  forgotten  the  art  of  bringing  a two-year-old  to  the  post  fit 
and  well  at  one  or  other  of  the  Autumn  Meetings  at  New- 
market. Gladiateur  won  the  Clearwell  Stakes  handsomely  on 
Wednesday,  and  there  was  an  immediate  rush  to  get  on  him 
for  the  Derby.  However,  the  ardour  of  his  backers  was  moderated 
on  Friday  when  it  was  seen  that,  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  a 
penalty  of  6 lbs.  stopped  him.  This  race  was  won  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley’s  Bedminster,  having  Siberia  second,  and  Gladiateur  and 
Longdown  making  a dead  heat  of  it  for  third  place.  AU  these 
horses  are  in  the  Derby,  and  the  lot  does  not  look  very  formidable, 
nor  does  the  French  colt  look  the  best  of  it.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  trials  of  Derby  horses  have  left  Liddington  unequaUed,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  klr.  Merrj'  wiU  again  have  the  winter 
favourite. 


MISS  HELEN  FAUCIT. 

There  is  something  in  the  present  aspect  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  that  makes  us  feel  as  though  we  had  glided,  to  the 
extent  of  some  twenty  years  or  more,  up  the  stream  of  time,  and 
were  again  witnessing  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Macready  to  establish 
the  high  poetical  drama  in  one  of  its  ancient  abodes,  whence  it 
had  been  driven  by  opera,  ballet,  and  spectacle.  The  master- 
spirit is  indeed  not  present ; but  the  managers  who  now  hold  his 
place,  though  their  names  do  not  sound  so  loud  in  the  trimipet  of 
fame,  adopt  the  principles  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  them,  and 
find  their  reward  therein.  The  notion  that  Drury  Lane  is 
not  merely  a big  edifice,  fit  for  everything  save  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built — that  it  may  still  possibly  become  the  capital  of 
the  English  theatrical  world,  especially  now  that  the  link  between 
Covent  Garden  and  the  non-lyrical  drama  seems  to  he  severed  for 
ever — is  again  astir,  and  is  regarded  as  at  least  plausible,  whereas, 
if  started  ten  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
dream  of  an  unpractical  enthusiast.  And  much  of  the  plausibility 
of  this  notion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  earnest  and  consis- 
tent manner  in  which  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Chatterton  go  to 
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work.  They  cannot  indeed  collect  such  a company  as  was  pre- 
sented hy  Mr.  Macready  when  he  opened  Urury  Lane  in  the 
season  of  1 841-2,  or  by  Madame  Vestris  when  she  opened  Covent 
Garden  shortly  afterwards;  for  death  and  old  age  have  deprived  us 
■of  many  established  grandees  of  the  profession  who  were  then  in 
full  vigour,  while  several  have  been  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the 
modem  system  of  theatrical  free-trade,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  advantages  in  other  respects,  is  certainly  adverse  to  the 
formation  of  strong  companies.  But  even  in  this  direction  they 
have  done  their  best.  Mr.  Phelps,  indubitably  the  actor  of  the 
highest  standing  now  to  be  found  available  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, is  at  the  head  of  their  force,  and  around  his  name  are  grouped 
a circle  of  others  belonging  to  trained  and  respected  owners. 
Granted  the  present  condition  of  the  stage,  and  required  the  levy 
•of  a tragic  troop,  we  do  not  think  that  the  problem  could  have 
been  better  solved  than  it  has  been  by  Messrs.  Falconer  and 
Chatterton. 

To  their  earnest  spirit  witness  is  also  borne  by  the  manner  in 
which  their  pieces  are  produced,  or,  as  technical  writers 
say,  “ put  upon  the  stage.”  They  have  recourse  to  grand  spectacles 
■on  occasion,  and  sometimes  awaken  the  uncomfortable  doubt  whether 
the  accessory  is  intended  to  add  efficiency  to  the  play,  or  the  play 
is  revived  for  the  sake  of  the  accessory,  but  they  usually  adhere  to  an 
unobtrusive  and  perfectly  satisfactory  mode  of  decoration  which 
takes  a middle  place  between  shabbiness  and  pageant.  When  a 
manager  does  nothing  for  a play  whatever  beyond  illustrating  it 
with  the  first  picture  that  his  scene-room  yields  and  the  bundle 
■of  clothes  that  comes  readiest  to  hand  in  his  wardrobe,  we  may 
be  sui’e  that  his  austere  simplicity  proceeds — not  from  a belief  that 
dramatic  purity,  unaided  and  unadorned,  is  all-sufficient  for  his 
purpose — but,  on  the  conti’ary,  from  a conviction  that  the  taste  for 
•Shakspeare  which  has  tempted  him  to  revive  one  of  the  ordinary 
plays  is  too  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate  too  transient,  to  be  worth  a 
large  investment  even  of  time  and  trouble.  Ever  since  the 
■opening  of  the  theatre  this  season,  the  spectator’s  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  scenery  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  even  hinted  in  the  bills.  These  belong  to  the  old  stores  of  the 
establishment,  and  have  been  renovated  under  the  superintendence 
-of  Mr.  W.  Beverley,  by  whom  the  scenic  department  is  directed. 

The  first  part  of  henry  IV.,  which  was  the  spectacle-piece 
■of  last  year ; the  second  part  of  the  same  play,  which  is  a 
•cmiosity  in  central  London,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  through 
the  Justice  Shallow  of  Mr.  Phelps;  and  the  well-known 
Othello,  with  the  same  gentleman  as  the  Moor,  have  been  played 
here  to  crowded  houses.  Mr.  Carlyle  looked  upon  Dr.  Johnson 
with  admiring  wonder,  as  a man  who  could  actually  pray  in  the 
age  of  Voltaire.  Othello,  chiefly  sustained  by  a popular  tra- 
gedian who  is  neither  returning  after  a long  al)sence,  nor  bidding 
a farewell,  nor  talking  broken  English,  but  nevertheless  draws 
■throngs  in  an  age  of  “ sensation  ” and  burlesque,  is  a phenomenon 
equally  worthy  of  marvel. 

But  the  crowning  event  of  the  season  is  the  reappearance  of 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  on  the  hoards  where  she  was  once  considered 
the  least  dispensable  of  artists.  Through  the  addition  of  this 
gifted  lady,  the  company,  hitherto  satisfactory,  becomes  really 
strong,  and  from  Monday  last  dates  a renewed  claim  of  popularity 
for  Drm-y  Lane.  The  character  she  selected  was  that  of  Imogen, 
in  Cymheline,  a play  which  has  not  been  acted — save  at  Sadler’s 
Wells,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  remoter  suburbs — for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  which  contains  no  scene  or  speech  that  has  a tradi- 
tional celebrity  with  the  multitude,  and  which,  to  uncultivated 
persons  who  never  read  their  Shakspeare,  is  scarcely  known  by 
name.  On  her  first  entrance  she  seemed  a living  record  of  another 
order  of  things — a record,  be  it  observed,  on  which  time  had  left 
no  trace,  for  she  looked  as  young,  as  graceful,  and  as  buoyant  as 
when  she  first  acted  the  character  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Macready.  She  was  at  once  greeted  with  deafening  applause,  but  still 
we  watched  with  interest  to  ascertain  whether  acting  of  such  ethereal 
Tefinement  as  hers  could  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a modern 
audience  of  a very  mixed  kind,  and  in  whom  the  organ  of 
veneration  has  been  but  slightly  cultivated.  Of  late  years,  applause, 
when  not  gained  by  an  appeal  to  the  risible  faculties  of  mankind, 
has  generally  been  elicited  by  a strong  reproduction  of  evei’y-day 
reality,  with  those  details  of  the  truthfulness  of  which  every  one 
can  judge.  Moreover,  although  now  rising  into  prominence,  Drury 
Lane  has  not  of  late  been  a fashionable  theatre,  and  the  question 
.arose  whether  the  occupants  of  its  pit  would  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  that  exquisite  ideality  which  characterizes  Miss  Faucit’s  im- 
personations, especially  when  the  part  acted  was  one  of  the  most 
ideal  kind.  The  lovely  passage  — 

I would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings  ; cracked  them,  but 

To  look  upon  him  ; till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle ; 

Nay,  followed  him  till  he  had  melted  from 

The  smallness  of  a gnat  to  air — 

was,  in  her  lips,  one  of  the  most  delicate  expressions  of  devoted 
tenderness,  with  the  additional  charm  that  it  presented  the 
•situation  merely  described.  The  spectator  might  believe,  from 
Miss  Faucit’s  manner,  that  she  actually  saw  the  retirinir 
Posthumus  dwindling  into  air — nay,  could  almost  imagine  that 
he  himself  beheld  the  gradual  diminution.  But  that  uncon- 
scious propriety  of  Imogen,  that  innate  virtue  which  guards  her 
as  a shield  and  enfolds  her  as  a garment,  that  purity  of  soul  which 
speaks  in  her  slightest  movements — would  all  this  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  persons  long  accustomed  to  sympathise  with  no 
griefs  but  such  as  might  fall  with  most  prosaic  force  to  their  own 


share,  and  to  see  the  most  tragic  situations  subjected  to  a 
burlesque  treatment  ? There  is  something  so  inimitably  picturesque 
in  Miss  Faucit’s  acting  that  one  constantly  longs  to  see  each  succes- 
sive attitude  fixed  in  a photogi'aph,  and  bound  into  a volume  to 
form  a psychological  illustration  to  the  play.  But  would  this  ex- 
cellence appeal  to  a public  for  which,  of  all  arts,  sculpture  has  the 
slightest  charm  ? 

Abandoning  the  interrogative  mood,  we  gladly  record  the  fact 
that  Miss  Faucit’s  Imogen  was  appreciated  to  the  highest  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  When  once  she  Jiad  the  audience  in  her  grasp,  she 
held  them  firmly,  and  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention. 
However  admirable  a performance  may  be,  some  one  salient  point 
is  always  requisite  to  convert  quiet  approbation  into  demonstrative 
sympathy.  This  point  in  Cymheline  was  tlie  sudden  indignation 
of  Imogen  when  lachimo’s  false  reports  of  the  infidelity  of  Post- 
humus are  followed  by  an  attempt  upon  her  honour.  To  gome 
minds  the  delicate  doubts  and  sorrow  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
peerless  Imogen  is  harassed,  and  in  the  delineation  of  which  the 
subtlest  emotions  of  the  part  are  reproduced  in  the  most  refined 
expressions  of  the  actress — whose  whole  frame,  so  to  speak,  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  realizing  one  of  the  coyest  of  ideals — might 
scarcely  be  intelligible ; but  the  outburst  of  virtuous  rage  was  a 
“ touch  of  nature  ” that  addressed  all  intellects  alike,  and  the 
house  reverberated  with  an  explosion  of  admiration.  We  aptly 
use  an  oft-allowed  commonplace  when  we  say  that  the  trans- 
formation of  the  extremely  gentle  being  into  a heroine,  striking 
terror  with  glance,  voice,  and  gesture,  was  electrical. 

The  stand-point  of  admiration  having  been  attained,  what  a 
scene  of  beauty  was  opened  to  the  view  ! The  refined  artist,  to 
whom  the  right  delivery  of  the  least  prominent  word  was  a matter 
of  the  highest  importance,  had  that  power  of  expressing  the 
strongest  emotion  without  which  a wide  popularity  is  not  to  be 
acquired,  and  it  was  felt  that  not  only  art,  but  nature,  was  at  the 
basis  of  her  most  subtle  interpretations.  We  have  touched  upon  the 
picturesque  character  of  Miss  Faucit’s  acting.  The  one  scene — 
nay,  the  one  portion  of  a scene — in  which,  disguised  as  a boy,  she 
steals  into  the  cave  of  Belarius,  furnishes  a whole  gallery  of  pic- 
tures. The  terror  she  feels  at  the  sword  which  is  to  be  her 
defence,  the  cautiousness  of  the  approach,  the  hurry  of  the  re- 
treat, the  particle  of  comedy  that  she  throws  into  the  situation  by 
bringing  female  timidity  into  unexpected  prominence,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  most  contentious  feelings  when  the  entrance  into  the 
cave  is  ultimately  accomplished,  form  a gi-eat  work  of  pictorial 
art. 

To  appreciate  to  its  full  extent  the  value  of  Miss  Faucit’s 
triumph  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  fact  that  to  the  multitude 
Cymheline  is  not  a known  play.  The  audience  have  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Othello  or  Hamlet,  their  regidar  cues  for  applause,  which 
they  can  follow  with  the  regularity  of  an  actor  who  is  guided  by 
the  last  lines  of  the  preceding  speaker.  With  many  plays  tradi- 
tion may  do  much.  It  is  commanding  excellence  alone  that  could 
have  secured  to  Miss  Faucit  the  enthusiastic  applause  she  received 
on  Monday  last. 


THE  ENGLISH  OPERA  COMPANY. 

Theatrical  and  operatic  programmes  have  long  had  an 
unenviable  notoriety  for  maguitTcent  promise  and  scant  per- 
formance. Martin  Chuzzlewit  could  not  have  been  more  astonished 
at  the  different  aspect  of  the  charming  city  of  Eden  as  seen  on 

K'fin  Mr.  Scadder’s  office,  and  as  he  found  it  in  reality  on  the 
i of  the  Mississippi,  than  must  be  any  credulous  subscriber  to  a 
theatrical  campaign  when,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he  compares 
what  he  has  actually  received  with  the  glowing  items  set  forth 
in  the  promised  bill  of  fare  at  its  commencement.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  these  specious  documents  have  been 
rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  by  the  innumerable|prospectuses  of 
joint-stock  schemes,  with  limited  liability,  which  have  sought  to 
attract  the  public  by  similar  efforts  of  the  fancy  in  describing 
imaginary  results  for  all  sorts  of  impossible  enterprises.  With, 
such  imity  of  purpose  and  design  it  is  singular  that  theatrical 
speculations  have  so  long  been  avoided  by  any  joint-stock 
company ; but  certain  it  is  that  the  British  capitalist,  although 
generally  ready  enough  to  pour  out  his  money  for  the  wildest 
scheme  abroad  or  at  home,  looks  very  suspiciously  on  any 
plan  for  building  a comfortable  theatre  and  producing 
good  plays  or  good  operas.  Mr.  Boucicault  did,  indeed, 
project  and  register  a Company  which  was  to  build  or  adapt 
theatres  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  with  “ auditoriums  ” in 
accordance  with  the  improvements  of  the  age ; but  the  experiment 
did  not  : prosper.  At  length,  however,  a joint-stock  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  performance  of  English  Opera,  which, 
after  a delay  of  two  years,  two  dissolutions  and  two  reconstruc- 
tions, commenced  its  first  season  last  Saturday. 

As  the  new  scheme,  like  every  other  of  the  same  sort  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  loudly  insists  on  the  want  of  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a National  Opera,  and  declares  also, 
like  all  other  past  schemes,  that  it  is  determined  to  supply 
that  want,  and  to  found  and  foster  such  National  Opera,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  ascertain  what  is  meant — if,  indeed,  anything 
is  meant — ^by  this  term  National  Opera.  It  is  too  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  phrase  has  been  used  mainly  as  an  appeal  to  national 
prejudice  and  vanity,  to  induce  stm'dy  Britons  who  affect  to 
abominate  everything  foreign  to  support  the  music  of  English 
composers,  sung  by  English  singers  to  English  words.  Music, 
however,  should  be  independent  of  the  language  and  the  words  in 
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wliieli  it  is  sung.  It  is  itself  a medium,  as  much  as  language,  of 
expressing  ideas,  and  these  ideas  ought  to  he  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  not  to  require  interpretation,  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  music,  by  means  of  words.  This  will  be  readily  admitted  as 
to  the  more  strongly-marked  forms  of  musical  expression.  No 
one  wants  to  have  words  to  explain  the  ideas  a composer 
intends  to  convey  by  a chant  or  a tarantella,  nor  does  a love- 
song  gain  any  additional  passion  by  its  notes  being  uttered  in  some 
namby-pamby  verses.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  dramatic 
music,  and  the  characters  and  situations  of  the  drama  ought  all  to 
bo  worked  out  by  the  music  independently  of  the  words,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  ground-plan  of  the  work.  The  words  are,  or 
ought  to  bo,  only  useful  as  enabling  us  quickly  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  composer — taking  us,  as  it  were,  by  a short  cut  to 
what  wc  should  be  able  to  discover  for  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of 
closer  and  more  careful  attention.  If  this  theory  of  musical  expres- 
sion is  correct — and  it  seems  the  only  valid  defence  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  opera  from  the  days  of  Addison  downwards — the 
language  in  which  the  opera  is  written  is  manifestly  immaterial  j and, 
seeing  that  Italian  is  unquestionably  the  language  which  enables 
the  singer  to  produce  the  greatest  purity  of  tone,  it  would  be  as 
well  were  all  operas  in  which  the  whole  of  the  action  and  story  is 
conducted  in  music,  without  the  introduction  of  spoken  dialogue, 
composed  to  Italian  words.  Where  spoken  dialogue  is  used, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  employ  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  the  audience  is  composed;  but  such  operas  are  not 
legitimately  entitled  to  be  called  operas,  but  are  in  fact 
dramas,  comedies,  or  farces,  as  the  case  may  be,  illustrated  by 
music.  The  true  object  of  a National  Opera  should  be  to  culti- 
vate a national  style,  but  this  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
language  in  which  the  libretto  happens  to  be  written.  Don 
Giovanni  and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  were  written  to  Italian  libretti, 
but  they  are  not  the  less  German  operas.  Gliick’a  operas  do  not 
lose  their  German  character  because  they  were  produced  on  the 
French  stage.  Nor  is  Rossini  less  an  Italian  composer  because  his 
last  work  is  called  GuiUaume,  and  not  Gugliehno,  Tell.  The  dif- 
ferent climates,  institutions,  and  habits  of  thought  of  various  nations 
sliould  produce  a different  form  in  their  musical  utterances,  and  art, 
like  literature,  is  enriched  by  the  encouragement  of  such  divergences; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a school  of  English  musicians  vrith  a 
style  of  their  own  which  should  have  its  share  of  influence  on  the 
musical  thought  and  expression  of  the  world.  When,  however, 
such  a school  of  English  composers  exists,  it  will  be  immaterial 
wdiether  their  thoughts  are  sung  to  English  words  or  by  English 
singers.  In  whatever  language  or  by  whatever  artists  it  may  be 
rendered,  it  will  be  English,  and  therefore  to  us  national,  music. 
We  have,  however,  no  belief  that  such  a school  will  be  called  into 
existence  by  any  pretentious  prospectus  of  a joint-stock  company. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  high  advantages  which  “The  English  Opera 
Company,  Limited,”  proclaims  for  national  music,  let  us  descend  to 
the  more  ordinary  topic  of  the  singers  and  operas  with  which  they 
propose  to  carry  on  their  first  season.  Of  singers  they  have  secured 
a very  efficient  corps,  except  in  basses  and  barytones,  in  which  they 
are  sadly  weak ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  a management 
which  will  have  no  personal  vanity  to  gratify,  we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing,  in  regular  succession  and  to  their  best 
advantage,  the  singers  who  are  engaged.  The  new  Company  has 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon,  and  a fir.st-rate  band  and 
chorus  selected  chiefly  from  that  of  the  Italian  Opera ; and  it  has, 
besides,  all  Mr.  Gye’s  magnificent  scenery  Ihd  decorations,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  Harris  to  employ  them 
as  he  so  well  knows  how  to  do.  Although  the  first  opera 
given  has  been  Masaniello — given  probably  because  to  pretty 
popular  music  is  added  a superb  spectacle — it  is  proposed  to 
produce  four  operas  by  Enghsh  musicians,  one  by  M.  Gormod, 
and  one  by  M.  Felicien  David;  these  latter  being,  we  pre- 
sume, translations  of  operas  which  have  already  appeared  in 
Paris.  Among  the  operas  by  English  musicians  is  one  by  Mr. 
Hatton,  to  which  we  look  forward  with  considerable  interest. 
What  Mr.  Hatton  has  hitherto  written  indicates  ideas  and  a style 
of  his  own ; and  his  one  opera,  in  corroboration  of  the  remarks  we 
have  made  above,  has  been  given  at  Vienna,  for  hitherto  the 
operatic  managers  of  his  own  country — those  fosterers  of  National 
Opera — have  been  deaf  to  his  merits.  One  advantage  of  the 
capital  which  a joint-stock  company  is  supposed  to  command 
would  be  the  power  of  giving  such  liberal  terms  for  the  operas 
produced  by  them  as  would  eflectually  dissolve  that  con- 
nexion between  the  music-publishers  and  the  composers  which 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  curse  of  English  Opera.  We 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that,  so  long  as  a com- 
poser is  bound  to  introduce  pretty  things  for  the  drawing- 
room into  every  new  opera,  and  to  provide  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  sentimental  ballads  to  be  first  warbled  by  the  pet 
soprano,  or  tenor,  or  barytone,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  good 
terms  from  the  publisher,  so  long  must  musical  expression  be 
violated  and  dramatic  propriety  be  utterly  disregarded. 

The  point  of  interest  in  last  Saturday’s  performance  of  Masaniello 
was  the  first  appearance  of  a gentleman  upon  whom  the  new 
company  depend  for  their  first  tenor.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  hir.  Charles  Adams  is  a very  considerable  acquisition  to  oru 
English  singers.  On  his  first  entry  upon  the  stage  he  disclosed  a 
very  good  method  of  declamation,  with  a clear  enunciation  of  the 
words.  Perhaps  from  the  nervousness  or  excitement  of  a new 
audience,  there  was  a tendency  to  exaggeration  both  in  gesture  and 
. in  phrasing,  which  we  will  hope  is  not  a fixed  habit,  and  the  voice 
gave  evidence  of  wear.  As  the  opera  proceeded,  Mr.  Adams 


gained  upon  the  sympathies  of  his  audience.  In  the  last  two 
acts  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  considerable  freshness  of  tone, 
and  we  believe  that  cold  had  something  to  do  with  the  want  of  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evenijag.  Mr.  Adams,  as  perhaps  might  be 
guessed  from  his  choosing  such  a part  as  Masaniello,  belongs  to  the 
robust  rather  than  the  sweet  tenors,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  power  is  sufficient  for  so  large  a theatre  as  Covent  Garden.  He 
has,  however,  an  evenly  balanced  voice,  with  a good  deal  of  tone 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  extending  up  to  the  high  B with  ease  and 
certainty.  As  yet  Mr.  Adams  cannot  claim  to  be  a perfectly 
finished  singer,  but  there  are  manifest  signs  of  considerable  cul- 
tivation, and,  if  our  fears  as  to  the  worn  character  of  his  voice  are 
ill-founded,  there  is  every  prospect  that  he  may  ripen  into  a 
genuine  artist.  As  an  actor,  he  walks  the  stage  with  ease,  and  in 
some  places  evinced  capabilities  which  we  shall  hope  to  see 
brought  into  more  important  characters.  Altogether,  save  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  who  is  rarely  available  for  opera,  Mr.  Adams  is  probably 
superior  as  a dramatic  singer  to  any  other  tenor  now  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Another  tenor  new  to  London,  a Mr.  Bond,  ap- 
peared in  the  ungrateful  part  of  Alphonso,  but,  although  he 
has  a very  pleasant  voice,  he  is  as  yet  quite  a novice,  both  as  a 
singer  and  an  actor ; in  the  subordinate  parts,  however,  he  pro- 
mises to  be  useful  and  acceptable.  The  only  soprano  part  in  the 
opera  affords  a florid  singer  every  opportunity  of  display,  and 
Madme.  Parepa  has  just  that  executive  facility  which  Auber’s 
heroine  requires.  Occasionally,  however,  there  was  more  dash 
than  correctness  in  her  passages.  We  have  abeady  said  that  the 
new  company  is  not  strong  in  barytones  and  basses;  in  fact, 
the  only  name  of  note  is  that  of  Mr.  Weiss,  who  played  Pietro. 
This  is,  however,  essentially  a barytone  part,  and  not  suited  to  the 
ponderous  style  of  Mr.  Weiss’s  voice  and  manner.  In  the  great 
duet  (shamefully  mangled,  by  the  way,  from  the  fair  proportions 
with  which  Auber  endowed  it)  this  was  apparent  in  the  drowning 
of  the  tenor,  who  was  scarcely  audible.  The  smaller  parts  were 
sufficiently  filled,  although  Mr.  Aynsley  Cooke,  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  a character  of  Borella,  wandered  a little  within  the  border- 
line of  burlesque.  The  chorus,  ballet,  and  general  action  was  very 
good  indeed,  but  there  were  one  or  two  slips  in  the  band  which  were- 
unaccountable.  Altogether,  the  commencement  of  the  season,  if  not 
very  brilliant,  was  satisfactory,  and  appeared  to  be  so  to  a large 
audience,  comprising  perhaps  some  enthusiastic  shareholders. 
Meantime,  the  Company  produces  its  first  English  opera,  by  Mr.. 
Macfarren,  early  next  week. 


EEVIEWS. 


MAN  AND  HIS  BELATIONS.* 

WE  have  had  from  America  many  practical  professors  both  of 
what  are  called  the  “spiritualist”  and  the  “magnetic”  arts, 
but  we  have  seen  few  attempts  like  that  just  made  by  Dr.  Brittan 
to  reduce  these  processes  to  systematic  and  philosophical  analysis, 
and  to  refer  their  phenomena  to  the  scientific  laws  of  physics  and 
psychology.  Guaranteed  by  his  medical  diploma  a certain 
standing  of  a professional  kind,  and  evincing,  in  his  introductory 
remarks  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  organism  and  the 
action  of  the  several  elements  in  man,  some  results  at  least  of  a 
scientific  studj"^  of  the  leading  facts  of  life  and  disease,  thought, 
passion,  and  will,  he  comes  before  -us  vrith  infinitely  more  pre- 
tention than  the  vulgar  operators  who  set  unthinking  crowds 
agape  by  the  vagaries  of  a table  or  the  mysterious  messages  rapped 
out  in  a darkened  chamber.  For  these,  his  humble  brethren, 
he  himself  manifests  a profound  contempt.  They  are  the  mere 
hirelings  who  degi-ade  a noble  cause  by  mercenary  greed,  mere 
quacks  who  practise  an  empirical  method  without  an  inkling  of 
the  arcana  which  lie  open  to  the  enlightened  and  philosophical 
sage.  “ Science,”  he  warns  us,  “ has  nothing  to  expect  from 
men  who  have  a paramount  regard  for  money,  and  whose  only 
aim  has  been  to  make  an  amusing  and  remunerative  public 
exhibition.”  With  the  “ fantastics,”  the  “ vain  and  superficial 
investigators,”  who  advertise  their  nostrums  under  the  various 
titles  of  “ Magnetic  Fluid,”  “ Ethereum,”  “ Od  Force,”  “ Pa- 
thetism,”  and  the  like,  he  allows  himself  no  fellowship.  For  the 
tricks  which  make  up  the  ordinary  seances  of  our  so-called  electro- 
biologists and  mediums  he  cannot  repress  his  disgust.  He  has  seen 
“ more  than  one  poor  catchpenny,  prompted  alike  by  coarseness  and 
avarice  to  pander  to  a vitiated  and  vulgar  taste,  who  has  com- 
pelled an  intelligent  human  being  to  walk  on  all  fours,  to  bark 
like  a dog,  or  to  bray  like  a donkey ! ” Such  men,  who  “ utterly 
disregard  the  claims  of  science  and  willingly  brutalize  their  own 
species,”  are  seldom  capable  of  giving  any  intelligible  idea  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  profess  to  discourse.  “They  are  usually 
very  positive  in  their  assumptions,  and  extremely  negative  in  their 
proofs.”  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  expect  something  more 
satisfactory,  both  in  point  of  fact  and  reasoning,  from  one  who  sets 
himself  so  arbitrarily  on  high  above  his  brethren,  and  who  lays  such 
emphatic  claim  to  superiority  of  attainments,  as  well  as  to  greater 
elevation  of  motive.  We  ought  hardly,  in  fairness,  to  be  put  off 
with  the  old  tissue  of  ghost  marvels  and  tales  of  clairvoyance  or 
apparitions  which  form  the  staple  of  the  common  tribe  of 
“ sphitualists,”  and  which  it  is  generally  impossible  to  bring 
to  the  slightest  test  of  verification.  Nor  do  we  seem  to  have 
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achieved  any  great  advance,  in  a scientific  sense,  when  we  are  told 
to  discard  the  hackneyed  theory  of  “magnetic”  or  “ odic  ” force 
for  the  writer’s  more  recondite  hypothesis  of  an  “electric 
It  is  one  thing  to  scout  with  contempt  the  supposition  of  a 

fluid  ” as  the  agent  or  principle  of  life,  motion,  or  sensation  in 
the  animal  organism,  as  conceived  by  Mesmer  and  his  early 
followers.  It  is  another  to  palm  off  upon  the  unscientific  reader  a 
rival  and  equally  gratuitous  notion  of  his  own,  and  to  make-believe 
that  the  problem  is  solved  because  he  has  contrived  to  re-state  it 
in  terms  more  tortuous  and  more  impenetrable  to  common  sense. 

Dr.  Brittan  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  he  “ belongs  to  no  school 
of  medicine,”  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a “ mere  practi- 
tioner” touting  for  lucre  or  applause.  Indeed,  for  the  entire 
faculty  he  is  at  no  pains  to  disguise  his  antipathy  and  dislike. 
We  are  to  believe  that  it  is  from  “ a rational  and  intense  interest 
in  whatever  most  deeply  concerns  the  true  nature  and  substantial 
progress  of  man  ” thjft  he  was  led  to  set  up  as  an  itinerant 
lecturer  upon  “Psyebometry,”  or  auimal  and  human  magnetism, 
and  to  stump  the  States  in  the  capacity  of  an  enlightener  of 
ignorance  and  healer  of  disease.  To  his  success  in  the  latter 
capacity  we  have,  of  course,  the  customary  tissue  of  proofs  in  the 
testimonials  of  patients  to  the  efficacy  of  the  electiical  method,  as 
well  as  his  own  reports  of  therapeutic  marvels  produced  under  his 
hands.  Thus,  inDecember  1 849,  at  a “ public-house  ” at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  a young  lady  “ of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplishments,” 
while  engaged  vnth  a number  of  young  people  “ in  an  animated 
and  playful  conversation,”  was  seized  with  catalepsy  in  its  most 
frightful  fonn.  The  efforts  of  friends,  admirers,  and  physicians  were 
inell'ectual  to  restore  the  interesting  patient,  who  was  supposed  by 
all  to  be  dying.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  some  one  had  the  sense 
to  send  for  Dr.  Brittan,  who  at  once,  judging  that  this  suspension 
of  the  functions  had  resulted  from  a sudden  loss  of  the  electrical 
equilibrium,  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  electric 
convergence  by  observing  the  relative  temperatm-e  of  different  parts 
of  the  body.  A few  appropriate  manipulations  from  the  supposed 
centre  sufficed  to  restore  the  missing  equilibrium,  and  in  fourteen 
minutes  after  the  writer  entered  the  apartment  “ the  patient  was 
fully  restored,  and  employed  in  adjusting  her  hair  before  the 
mirror.”  Another  young  girl,  “of  some  seventeen  summers,”  who 
was  raving  with  the  wildest  delirium  for  two  days  and  nights,  had 
but  her  hands  grasped  in  the  right  hand  of  the  writer,  with  his 
left  hand  placed  on  her  forehead,  so  as  to  form  an  electro-vital 
current,  when  in  less  than  a minute  the  paroxysm  was  subdued ; 
and  after  a sleep  of  fifteen  minutes,  “ without  stirring  a muscle,” 
she  opened  her  eyes  “ in  a perfectly  sane  state,  and  immediately 
she  was  clothed,  and  remained  in  her  right  mind.”  This  tendency 
to  parody  in  language,  we  may  remark,  is  carried  by  Dr.  Brittan 
to  an  extreme  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  impress 
most  readers  as  not  less  profane  than  his  attempt  to  parallel  his 
cures  with  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  will  strike  them  as 
odious  and  irrelevant.  Of  the  value  of  the  state  of  coma 
artificially  induced,  towards  suspending  the  sense  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations,  we  may  have  sufficient  appreciation  without 
following  the  writer  in  his  attempt  to  refer  such  phenomena  to 
the  one  hypothesis  of  his  book.  Indeed,  it  would  argue,  upon  the 
part  of  the  audiences  to  whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
■expounding  his  system,  a degree  of  intelligence  far  transcending 
that  of  ordinary  country  assemblages  amongst  ourselves,  did  we 
conceive  them  capable  of  carrying  away  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
what  the  basis  or  the  principles  of  the  “electro-vital”  theory  may 
be.  _ When  they  had  duly  swallowed  the  introductory  definition 
which  we  get  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  book,  that 
life  is  “a  spiritual  and  natural  revelation  of  the  Divine 
providence,”  they  would  perhaps  find  it  less  difficult  to 
digest  the  further  formula,  that  “the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms  are  succeeding  and  progressive  revelations 
of  those  invisible  principles  that  pervade  all  substance,  and 
pictoriaHllustrations  of  the  Divine  life  that  animates  the  world.” 
Then,  “if  we  are  right  in  entertaining  the  idea  that  all  outward  de- 
velopments proceed  from  vital  principles  and  archetypal  forms 
within,  it  may  be  rationally  inferred  that  our  essential  manhood  is 
invisible  and  spiritual,  and  that  the  organic  formation  results  from 
and  proceeds  in  harmony  with  the  grand  process  of-  interior  indi- 
vidualization.” This  is  of  course  to  prepare  the  way,  in  magnilo- 
quent language,  for  a quasi-philosophical  proof  of  the  author’s 
theory  of  the  domination  of  mind  over  not  only  the  “more  ponder- 
able elements  and  forms  of  the  physical  world,”  but  also  over  the 
“ imponderables  and_ their  mysterious  forces,”  such  as,  he  suggests, 
“ we  evoke  in  the  spirit  of  the  waters,  when  it  comes  forth  to  move 
our  commerce  and  our  navies  against  adverse  winds  and  tides.” 
Such,  we  presume,  is  also  that  spirit  which  has  more  recently  come 
among  us  to  set  bells  and  tambourines  in  motion  and  musical  up- 
roar, and  to  play  mysterious  pranks  with  deftly-knotted  cords  and 
bandages.  Dr.  Brittan  may  be  the  philosopher  to  explain  to  us  the 
secret  of  those  subtle  manifestations  which  the  operators  them- 
selves profess  to  be  beyond  their  powers  of  explication.  His  own 
command  of  occult  and  impalpable  agencies  is  not  confined  to  the 
reahn  of  inert  and  inanimate  matter,  nor  even  to  the  sympathetic 
mtelligence  of  his  own  race.  The  animal  creation  seems  by  a similar 
instinct  to  bow  to  his  authority.  Mr.  Jingle’s  experience  of  the 
sagacity  of  dogs  is  left  far  behind  by  the  following  instance : — 

I was  on  one  occasion  illustrating  this  idea  of  the  natural  supremacy  of 
man,  in  the  course  of  a public  lecture,  delivered  in  the  Village  Hall, 
Putnam,  Conn.,  when  I observed  that  a strange  dog  was  laying  [sic]  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  at  a distance  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  platform.  The  noble  animal — a large  one  of  his  kind — appeared  to  be 
asleep,  and  no  more  interested  than  other  drowsy  hearers.  The  speaker  was 


insisting,  witli  some  cnrncstiiess,  flint  had  man  strictly  olieycd  the  natural 
law,  designed  to  regulate  his  relations  to  the  animal  kingdom,  the  whole  hrule 
creation  would  jirobuhly  have  7jieUled  instinctive  obedience  to  hU  avtluirity. 
Just  at  that  point  in  the  discourse  tlie  dog,  without  any  apimrent  cause,  was 
suddenly  disturbed.  Kising  from  his  recumbent  position,  he  walked  slowly 
to  the  front  of  the  speaker’s  stand.  Looking  steadily  in  my  face  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  deliberately  ascended  the  stairs  and  stretclnxl  himself  at 
my  feet,  at  the  very  moment  the  argument  was  concluded  ; thus  presenting 
a most  interesting  and  impressive  illustration  of  a curiou-s  and  profound 
subject. 

The  “ psychometric  sense  ” which  is  Dr.  Brittan’s  key  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  inaguetizers  and  clairvoyants  like  himself  seems,  like  the 
gift  of  poetry',  to  be  not  acquired,  but  inborn.  When  one  is  so 
gifted  “ he  at  once  perceives  the  nature  of  the  emanations  from  his 
visitors,  whether  they  are  visible  or  invisible.”  lie  has  even  the 
scent  of  the  sleuth-hound  for  tlie  traces  of  good  or  evil  action. 
“ If  he  enters  the  haunts  of  deception  and  vice,  clouds  darken  the 
spiritual  vision,  and  he  finds  the  trail  of  the  seiqjent  in  his  way.” 
Nor  is  his  perception  limited  to  that  of  the  mere  general  aura  of 
viciousness  or  crime.  “ Give  him  either  a cravat  or  a finger-ring 
that  a thief  has  worn,  and  he  will  find  the  culprit,  without  other 
warrant  or  the  aid  of  a policeman ; an  old  shoe  will  enable  him 
to  track  the  fugitive  from  justice.”  It  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  want,  among  our  own  professional  mediums  and  seers, 
of  any  one  gifted  with  the  like  psychometric  virtue  to  that  of  Dr. 
Brittan,  that  so  many  of  our  murders  and  other  crimes  go  unde- 
tected. It  might  be  thought  that  Scotland  Yard  would  be  happy 
to  retain  his  services  at  a figure  incomparably  above  that  which 
rewards  the  labours  of  a lecturer  to  an  ungrateful  and  incre- 
dulous generation.  To  be  siu'e,  his  appreciation  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  not  such  as  to  make  him  altogether  a safe 
guardian  of  the  conventional  interests  of  society.  “ The  man,” 
he  argues,  “ who  is  absolutely  impelled  in  a wrong  direc- 
tion should  not  be  fiercely  censured  and  rudely  condemned 
for  yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse.  A moral  obliquity 
may  be  as  excusable  as  a spinal  curvature.  If,  in  respect  to  his 
moral  nature,  a man  is  lame,  he  must  have  extrinsic  aids  and  sup- 
ports to  assist  him  through  the  world,  and  he  should  no  more  be  sent 
to  perdition  for  limping  than  any  other  cripple.”  Sentiments  like 
these,  which  the  writer  has  himself  emphasized,  are  not  calculated 
to  commend  this  last  and  most  developed  phase  of  spiritualism  to 
the  convictions  or  tastes  of  sober-minded  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Nor  will  their  estimate  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  its 
behalf  be  much  enhanced  by  stories  such  as  the  following,  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  mad  bull  in  Wellington  boots  is  but 
a. feeble  illustration  of  the  influence  of  mental  impressions  at  a 
delicate  period  of  the  female  organism  : — 

A gentleman  who  resides  in  Le  Koy,  N.  Y.,  in  an  interview  with  the 
writer,  some  time  since,  related  a singular  fact,  tliat  may  be  appropriately 
introduced  in  this  connexion.  His  wife  had  a beautiful  picture  of  John  the 
Baptist  hanging  in  her  room.  Tlie  figure  was  in  a nude  state,  except  the 
loins,  which  were  encircled  with  the  girdle  of  camel’s  hair,  supported  by  a 
single  strap  passing  over  one  shoulder.  The  lady  being  in  delicate  health  for 
some  time  (antecedent  to  the  birth  of  a son,  now  some  sixteen  years  of  age), 
had  occasion  to  spend  much  of  her  time  on  a couch  from  which  the  picture 
was  constantly  exposed  to  view.  The  youth  referred  to  presents  one  of  the 
greatest  novelties  in  the  category  of  psychological  phenomena.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  will  never  wear  but  one  suspender  ! If  commanded  to  put 
on  a pair,  he  will  obey  ; but  he  is  quite  sure  to  have  them  both  over  the  same 
shoulder  that  supports  the  strap  and  the  girdle  in  the  picture. 

Mrs.  C.  of  Western  New  York,  “ tbougb  an  excellent  lady',”  was  not 
one  wbo  could  feel  at  ease  and  settled  in  mind  while  her  husband  at  a 
similar  crisis  was  turning  the  house  out  of  window  with  alterations 
and  repairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  in  consequence,  have  a son  who  is 
“ constitutionally  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  unhappy  ” in  a sur- 
prising degree.  “ In  his  waking  hours  he  seldom  remains  longer 
than  a few  minutes  in  one  place,  and  during  his  whole  life  he  has 
been  constantly  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.”  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  when  another  “miserable  man”  has  often  “shocked  the 
delicate  sensibilities  of  his  wife,  by  staggering  into  her  pre- 
sence in  a state  of  intoxication,”  he  should  reproduce  in  his 
unfortunate  son  his  own  irregular  locomotion,  “ so  that  the  youth 
could  never  walk  straight.  Alas ! he  is  the  moving,  lifelong,  and 
appalling  record  of  the  great  crime  of  his  sire  ! ” 

The  style  of  Man  and  his  Relations  is  a curious  instance  of  the 
application  of  the  “ high  faintin’  ” tone  of  American  rhetoric  to 
the  purposes  of  philosophical  literature.  The  writer  is  through- 
out carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  iniagmation,  like  one  of 
his  own  patients  under  the  “ psychometric  ” influence.  Whilst 
he  writes  he  is  “ insphered  in  music,  soft  and  soothing  as  the 
gentlest  strains  from  H5olia,  when  the  expiring  winds  whisper 
their  last  benison  to  the  trembling  chords  of  the  lyre.”  In 
moments  of  trial  and  emergency,  “ when  the  storms  of  life  break 
over  us  with  terrific  power,  calling  for  herculean  effort,”  he  has 
felt  the  proofs  of  the  electro-nervous  remedy  in  the  restoration  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  soul,  when  “the  mind  suddenly  breaks 
away  from  its  frail  and  mortal  fastenings,  and  the  startled  voyager 
finds  himself  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  time — floating  at  ease  and 
gracefully  in  his  immortal  argosy,  with  an  angel  at  the  helm,  and 
the  great  ocean  of  the  limitless  life  before  him.”  Our  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  old  forms  and  usages  may  perhaps  shut  om’  eyes  to  the 
merits  of  the  newer  and  freer  modes  which  have  found  their  way 
into  Transatlantic  orthography  and  grammar.  Such  tiuns  of  spell- 
ing as  “fiber,”  “specter,”  “sepulcher,”  may  possibly  be  justified 
by  sufficient  analogies  even  from  our  own  habits  of  writing.  They 
involve  little  bej'ond  the  mere  submission  to  precedent  or  caprice. 
But  when  we  come  upon  the  mention  of  a “censor  nerve,”  we  are 
induced  to  suspect  a lapse  in  something  more  serious  than  the  mere 
pedantry  of  custom.  No  mere  similarity  in  the  phonetic  power 
of  a letter  can  be  held  to  extenuate  what  is  a manifest  confusion 
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of  roots.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  what  standard  of  general 
attainment  may,  in  the  New  World,  be  taken  as  authenticated  by 
the  title  to  the  highest  grade  in  any  of  the  professions.  But  we 
should  be  startled  to  meet  with  a doctor  of  medicine,  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  wrote  of  the  class  of  “reptillia,”  as  we  are 
hardly  accustomed  to  find  men  with  the  ordinary  education  of 
gentlemen  inditing  of  such  matters  as  “ ^olion  ” harps,  or  criti- 
cising the  conduct  of  Pope  “ Callextus,”  or  expressing  themselves 
with  special  carefulness  as  to  the  time  in  which  “ Fenelon  wrote 
his  Telemaxque,” 


ABBOT’S  CLEVE.* 

IT  is  apparently  a very  easy  thing  to  involve  all  the  characters 
of  a novel  in  inextricable  embarrassment  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  volume,  and  then  abruptly  release  them  by  working  a 
miracle  through  the  agency  of  a superhuman  detective  officer,  or  a 
secret  drawer,  or  a lost  waistcoat  button.  There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  severing  the  toughest  knot  by  the  rude  instrumentality  of 
a more  or  less  sharp  jack-knife.  The  true  dexterity  consists,  not 
in  cutting,  but  in  unravelling  the  tangled  threads.  Abbot's  Cleve 
is  a remarkable  instance  of  this  superior  kind  of  skill.  The  writer 
has  successfully  avoided  the  stumbling-blocks  which  commonly 
trip  up  the  author  of  a story  that  depends  for  its  interest  upon 
mysterious  and  complicated  incidents.  The  mystery  is  distinct, 
and  the  reader  knows  exactly  what  it  is  he  wants  to  find  out.  The 
difficulties  in  which  the  various  people  are  enfolded  are  thoroughly 
intelligible.  There  is  no  bungling  of  facts  in  clearing  the  diffi- 
culties up  and  explaining  the  secret.  And  the  people  themselves 
are  not  mere  dummies,  but  sufficiently  like  ordinary  human  beings 
to  make  us  really  interested  in  their  fate.  This  may  seem 
scanty  praise,  but  it  is  far  from  scanty  when  we  remember 
the  number  of  tolerably  popular  sensation  novels  in  which 
the  reader  is  quite  as  vexatiously  puzzled  as  to  what  it 
is  all  coming  to  as  the  characters  of  the  book  are,  and  as  indif- 
ferent to  their  ultimate  escape  from  the  net  as  if  they  were 
phantoms  or  clumsily-made  puppets.  And  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  absence  alike  of  the  conventional  bigamy  and 
the  irrepressible  detective.  It  is  a great  comfort  to  find  that 
some  rather  less  tame  crime  than  being  married  to  two  persons  at 
once  may  be  made  the  starting-point  or  climax  of  an  exciting  story. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  disclose  the  plot  of  a novel 
like  Abbot's  Cleve,  whose  interest  mainly  arises  from  the 
skilful  ingenuity  with  which  the  plot  is  worked  out.  Still 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  revealing  what  happens  in  the  opening 
half  of  the  first  volume.  With  politic  rapidity,  the  real 
business  is  made  to  begin  at  once,  and  no  time  is  wasted  in 
those  long  descriptions  of  places  and  those  endless  genealogies 
of  persons  which  even  the  most  conscientious  novel-readers 
generally  allow  themselves  to  skip  without  compunction.  An 
Italian  count  of  illustrious  and  ancient  descent  has  married 
an  English  heiress,  with  whom,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
story,  he  is  apparently  living  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony. 
They  have  no  children,  and  the  property  is  settled  in  remainder 
upon  a penniless  female  cousin  of  the  countess,  Florence  by  name. 
Suddenly  the  count,  though  always  courteous  and  affectionate 
to  his  wife,  takes  to  shutting  himself  up  in  his  library.  The 
countess,  a woman  of  a capricious  and  frivolous  temper,  becomes 
dreadfully  moped  by  long  solitude,  and  sends  for  the  penniless 
cousin  to  amuse  and  be  bullied.  In  a short  time  after  Florence’s 
arrival  the  countess  is  taken  dangerously  ill,  without  any  ostensible 
cause.  The  doctors  cannot  discover  the  secret  of  her  curious  and 
destructive  malady,  and  the  experienced  reader  soon  suspects  that 
poison  is  at  work,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  some  time,  even 
to  him,  by  whom  the  poison  is  administered.  One  night  the 
countess  sends  for  Florence,  and,  after  confessing  that  she  is 
oppressed  in  her  sleep  with  a horrible  apprehension  that  some 
malignant  and  irresistible  spirit  is  near  her,  begs  her  cousin  for 
one  night  to  keep  watch  in  an  adjoining  room.  Florence  readily 
complies  with  the  invalid’s  request,  and  the  account  of  her  vigil 
shows  that  the  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of 
genuine  dramatic  power.  Dawn  at  length  approaches,  and  the 
watcher  begins  to  think  that  her  cousin’s  apprehensions  have  only 
been  sick  fancies  after  aU,  when  she  suddenly  hears  uneasy  moans 
through  the  doorway,  and,  looking  into  the  room,  discerns  a form 
between  her  and  the  night-light,  and  a white  hand  upon  one  of 
the  medicine  phials.  Whose  this  hand  really  is,  what  motive 
imderlies  the  attempt  to  murder  the  countess,  and  how 
Florence’s  appalling  discovery  ends,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  circumstances  throw  the  strongest 
suspicion  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  upon  Florence  her- 
self. A morose  and  detestable  servitor  has  seen  her  standing 
by  the  table  with  the  medicine  bottle  in  her  hand,  and 
threatens  to  disclose  what  he  saw.  With  perhaps  natural  weak- 
ness, Florence  buys  his  silence,  and  becomes  his  slave  in  con- 
sequence. Then  she  marries,  and  is  more  wretched  than  ever  lest 
her  husband  should  find  out  her  secret  and  think  her  as  guilty  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  suppose.  The  situation  at  first  sight  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  entanglement  of  Aurora  Floyd,  but 
it  is  no  more  than  superficial.  First  of  all,  Florence  is  a very 
different  manner  of  heroine  from  the  horse-taming  Aurora,  and  in 
the  second  place  she  is  without  a shadow  of  guilt  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  her.  The  reader  is  really  very  Sony  for  Florence,  but 
one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much  sympathy  with  a 
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masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  care- 
fully conceals  from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is 
her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine  of  Abbot's  Cleve  has  no  guilt 
to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced  a 
certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former 
treatment  of  a slightly  similar  situation.  Novels  that  might  be 
extracts  from  the  journals  of  a clever  policeman  with  a literarj'  turn 
of  mind  are  uncommonly  entertaining,  butt  a spice  of  finer  qualities 
than  policemen  are  wont  to  appreciate  is  a decided  improvement. 
Besides,  in  Abbot's  Cleve,  the  terror  of  the  heroine  lest  her  husband 
should  discover  her  secret  in  no  sense  leads  to  the  climax  of  the 
story.  Florence’s  husband  very  speedily  does  detect  her  secret, 
thinks  her  guilty,  and  instantly  leaves-  her. 

It  is  after  this  discovery  that  the  most  characteristic  and  exciting 
part  of  the  story  begins.  At  this  point  the  knot  seems  inextricably 
tight,  and  therefore,  from  an  ordinary  novelist,  here  we  might 
have  expected  it  to  be  decisively  cut,  clumsily  or  adroitly,  according 
to  the  writer’s  powers.  It  is  not  long  since  an  author,  having  got. 
all  his  characters  into  a regular  dead-lock,  got  them  out  again  by 
copying  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  famous  Northumberland 
Street  brawl.  And  everj’body  remembers  the  abrupt  but  welcome 
termination  of  that  insufferably  wearisome  story  Little  Doirit,  by 
the  convenient  fall  of  a block  of  buildings.  Miss  Braddon  bestows 
an  immense  amount  of  pains  upon  the  construction  of  her  stories,, 
but,  as  a rule,  as  soon  as  the  murder  is  out,  she  hastens  to  wind  up 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
are  the  only  living  novelists  who  take  as  much  trouble  and  occupy 
as  much  space  in  elaborating  their  plots  from  the  climax  to  the 
conclusion  as  in  bringing  them  to  a climax.  But  they  make  too 
much  fuss  about  it.  Mr.  Collins  particularly  bores  the  reader  by 
taking  every  opportunity  to  tell  us  that  he  is  an  artist,  and  that  the 
secret  which  he  hopes  to  be  able  gradually  to  fathom  for  the  satis- 
faction of  our  curiosity  is  inscrutably  profound.  The  author  of 
Abbot's  Cleve  understands  the  duty  of  the  showman  in  this  respect, 
much  better,  and  pulls  the  wires  with  judicious  skiU  without 
interspersing  unbusinesslike  comments  upon  the  progress  of  the 
performance,  and  abstains,  wholly,  we  believe,  from  all  large 
maxims  upon  human  affairs,  or  discussions  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  actors.  The  apparently  unfathomable  secret  is  gra- 
dually unfolded,  but  with  skill  enough  to  sustain  the  reader’s 
interest  to  the  end.  And  the  writer  has  followed  an  original  line 
in  making  this  secret  not  an  incident  to  be  invented,  but  a motive 
to  be  revealed.  Sensation  novelists  ordinarily  set  us  hunting  after 
some  circumstance  which  shall  banish  everybody’s  difficulties.  In 
Abbot's  Cleve,  we  know  at  once  who  has  committed  the  dreadful 
crime  on  which  the  story  turns,  but  are  hopelessly  at  a .loss  to 
perceive  for  what  reason  it  was  committed,  and  the  author  dex- 
terously contrives  to  keep  us  off  the  scent  until  almost  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  knack  of  keeping  people  agape 
in  this  way,  through  three  volumes,  in  the  hunt  after  what  is  at 
the  end  only  a very  simple  secret.  But,  as  it  is  a knack  which 
not  a dozen  writers  in  England  possess,  there  must  be  more  diffi- 
culty, and  therefore  more  merit  in  it,  than  literary  pedants  would 
like  to  concede.  Our  ancestors  liked  to  pour  forth  floods  of  tears 
over  the  sorrows  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Pamela,  and  yet  it  does 
not  seem  very  hard  to  write  as  like  a virtuous  maid-servant  as 
Richardson  wrote,  until  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  try.  People, 
are  professedly  less  sentimental  than  they  were  a hundred  years- 
ago,  and,  instead  of  tears  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  they  prefer  to 
take  their  literary  pleasure  with  open  mouth  and  hair  on  end. 
And  in  Abbot's  Cleve  the  interest  is  not  by  any  means  of  that  blood- 
thirsty kind  which  the  patrons  of  weekly  sensation  stories  in  the 
illustrated  papers  expect  to  have  aroused.  We  are  not  appalled 
by  an  assassination  and  an  abduction  in  alternate  chapters.  After 
the  opening  our  horrors  are  over,  until  the  end.  An  atrocious, 
crime  is  perpetrated,  and  we  want  to  know  why,  and  whether 
it  can  be  brought  home  to  the  criminal.  This  is  a com- 
paratively legitimate  curiosity,  and,  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  not, 
the  most  callous  novel-reader  may  be  defied  to  escape  from  it  after 
the  first  ten  chapters. 

The  author  is  original,  moreover,  in  keeping  the  villain  of 
the  story  well  in  the  background,  except  just  at  those  points 
where  he  is  wanted.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  than  a 
villain  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  for  ever  stamping  and 
swaggering  across  the  stage,  or  else  constantly  turning  up 
at  inopportune  moments  and  peering  malignantly  over  the 
shoulders  of  some  virtuous  but  unhappy  heroine  whom  he  has  in 
his  power.  The  criminal  in  Abbot's  Cleve  is  a modest  and  high- 
bred gentleman,  whose  monstrous  wickedness  all  flows  from  a 
simple  sentiment  commonly  deemed  peculiarly  honourable. 
After  satisfying  the  demands  of  that  sentiment,  he  desires  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  left  in  tranquil  and  philosophic  poverty. 
Count  Fosco  and  Sir  Perceval  Glyde  are  vulgar  scoundrels 
in  comparison  with  this  retiring  and  lofty-minded  murderer. 
He  would  never  do  for  the  hero  of  a melodrama,  where 
vulgarity  of  motive  is  an  essential  feature,  but  he  is  a very 
agreeable  improvement  upon  the  ruffians  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
novels.  The  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence  connecting  him  with 
two  mysterious  deaths  are  forged  with  great  ingenuity,  and  the 
requisite  coincidences  are  not  more  improbable  than  such  coin- 
dences  must  always  be.  The  great  merit  is  that  they  are  not 
abrupt  and  conclusive.  They  are  slowly  found  out  bit  by  bit,  just 
as  they  would  be  in  real  life,  and  come  to  light  in  an  unforced  and 
natural  way.  Perhaps  the  fundamental  improbability,  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  one  in  a novel  of  this  kind,  lies  in  the  unsuspected 
immunity  which  the  criminal  enjoys  at  the  very  time  when  his 
crimes  were  committed.  Passing  over  this,  there  is  not  much 
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else  whicli  the  most  matter-of-fact  reader  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  accepting  as  at  least  possible. 

The  stoiy  would  bo  better  if  the  compact  narrative  were  more 
frequently  relieved  by  dialogue.  Blocks  of  unbroken  narrative 
are  apt  to  exhaust  the  attention,  and  one  wants  rather  more  of  the 
story  to  be  told  in  the  form  of  conversation.  This  defect  in 
composition  is  generally  that  of  a j’^oung  author,  and  experience 
and  judgment  are  tolerably  certain  to  remove  it.  We  have  said 
“ author,”  but  internal  evidence  perhtms  suggests  the  greater  pro- 
priety of  using  the  feminine  form.  Nobody  who  had  ever  worn  a 
coat  with  pockets  in  it  would  be  likely  to  make  a man  pick  up  a 
glove  and  “ place  it  carefully  in  his  bosom.”  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  does  not  expect  a lady  to  be  familiar  with  the 
technical  nde  of  law  that  a pawnbroker  is  bound  to  restore  a 
pledge  so  long  as  he  keeps  it  in  stock.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
author  or  authoress  has  written  a very  highly  entertaining  story. 
There  are  abundant  signs  of  a power  which  may  one  day  be  dis- 
played in  a wider  field  of  fiction  than  the  clever  concatenation  of 
incidents.  Humour  of  a very  genuine  sort  peeps  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  one  character  at  least  is  drawn  with  a finish  that  is  very 
seldom  found  in  novels  with  exciting  plots.  Writers  are  too  apt 
to  suppose  that  a vigorous  plot  covers  all  sins  in  the  way  of  pale 
sketchy  characters  and  slovenly  writing.  The  enjoyment  of  a good 
story,  as  such,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  finding  that  the  author 
knows  something  of  human  nature,  and  something  of  the  im- 
portance of  style. 


THE  SOANE  SARCOPHAGUS.* 

The  enterprising  traveller  Belzoni,  while  carrying  on  explora- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hit  upon  the  spot  where  the  tomb  of  one  of  Egypt’s  most  illus- 
trious kings  lay  concealed  under  eighteen  feet  of  gravel  and  earth. 
His  sagacity  led  him  to  dig  in  a place  which  to  other  eyes  might 
have  seemed  very  unpromising ; it  was  in  the  bed  of  a watercourse 
among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  down  which,  when  rain 
falls,  a torrent  of  water  rushes  towards  the  river.  After  the  surface 
earth  had  been  removed,  indications  were  discovered  that  others 
had  dug  in  the  same  place  before,  and,  the  research  being  continued 
with  zeal  for  several  days,  the  entrance  of  an  important  tomb  was 
at  last  reached.  After  descending  several  flights  of  stairs,  passing 
through  long  corridors,  and  narrowly  escaping  falling  into  a well  thirty 
feet  deep  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a staircase,  Belzoni  arrived  at 
a series  of  halls  richly  painted  and  adorned,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
largest  of  them  lay  a beautiful  sarcophagus  of  transparent  alabaster. 
It  was  empty,  and  the  lid  of  massive  stone  by  which  it  had  once  been 
covered  lay  broken  in  fragments  around.  The  body  of  the  king  had 
been  abstracted,  by  whom  or  in  what  age  of  the  world  will  never  be 
known.  The  rope-ladders  by  which  the  depredators  had  crossed 
the  well  were  the  only  memorials  which  they  had  left  behind 
them.  Belzoni  contrived  to  remsove  the  huge  sarcophagus,  without 
injury,  to  London,  and  he  also  brought  away  some  fragments  of 
the  lid.  Copies  were  made  of  the  paintings  which  covered  the 
walls  of  the  galleries  and  chambers,  and  a model  of  the  tomb  was 
constructed,  and  made  visible  to  cockneys  at  the  charge  of  one 
shilling.  The  sarcophagus  was  ultimately  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Soane,  and  now  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  toy- 
museum  presented  by  him  to  the  nation.  It  is  covered  both 
inside  and  out  with  pictures  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  cut 
into  the  stone  and  filled  up  with  a blue  pigment.  The  work  now 
before  us  contains  accurate  copies  of  the  whole  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, drawn  by  the  practised  pencil  of  Mr.  Bonomi.  There  are 
nineteen  plates  in  all,  containing  a mass  of  hieroglyphical  texts, 
executed  with  a care  and  fidelity  rare  even  in  the  best  publica- 
tions of  this  class.  The  extremely  moderate  price  affixed  to  the 
volume  bears  no  relation  to  the  pains  bestowed  upon  its  production. 
It  is  a labour  of  love,  and  one  requiring  a combination  of  qualities 
such  as  is  rarely  found.  The  public  may  be  congratulated  on 
having,  in  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  man  above  all  others  fitted  to  preside 
over  the  collection  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Had  not  the 
technical  objections  which  were,  it  will  be  recollected,  made 
against  his  appointment  been  fortunately  overruled,  the  sarco- 
phagus would  probably  have  remained  useless  to  science. 

The  subject  of  the  pictures  and  inscriptions  engraven  upon  this 
royal  coffin  is  the  passage  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  the  boat 
of  the  sun,  through  the  regions  of  the  under-world.  In  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  the  Egjq)tians  saw  an  emblem  of  birth  and 
death,  and  it  was  a leading  idea  of  their  religion  that  the  souls  of 
the  just  were  at  death  united  with  the  sun,  the  supposed  source  of 
life,  and  that  they  continued  for  ever  to  circulate  with  him  in  his 
daily  and  nightly  voyages  above  and  beneath  the  world.  The 
under-world  was  filled  with  the  strangest  imaginary  scenery.  It 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  a series  of  halls,  each  of  which  was 
entered  by  a massive  door,  over  which  a serpent  perpetually 
kept  watch.  On  the  outside  of  the  sarcophagus  four  of  these 
halls  are  shown,  the  sun’s  boat  being  represented  passing  through 
them.  There  are  three  rows  of  figures,  the  sun  procession 
occupying  the  middle  row ; above  and  below  it  are  the  various 
beings,  divine  or  diabolic,  who  inhabit  the  hall.  The  hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions  recite  the  conversations  which  take  place 
between  the  sun  and  those  personages.  In  the  inside  of  the 
coffin  are  four  similar  representations.  Four  more  halls  were 
represented  on  the  lid,  but  of  these  a few  fragments  alone 
remain.  There  were  thus,  in  all,  twelve  halls,  corresponding 

* T/ie  Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  Oimeneptah  King  of  Egypt,  now  in  Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum.  Drawn  bj'  Joseph  Bonomi,  and  described  by  Samuel 
Sharpe.  London  : Longman  & Co. 


po.ssibly  to  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Besides  tliese 
halls  and  their  inhabitants,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
scenes  repre.sentcd,  of  wliich  the  most  curious  is  tli.at  in  which 
Osiris  appears  sitting  as  judge  of  the  dead,  the  figure  of 
the  deceased  standing  before  him  bearing  on  his  slioulder  the 
balance  in  which  his  merits  and  demerits  are  to  be  weighed, 
while  a cynocephalus  in  a boat  carries  away  the  sinful  part  of  him 
in  the  shape  of  a hog. 

We  have,  in  this  series  of  pictures,  a prototype  of  the 
medimval  Divina  Commedia.  Amongst  the  various  personages 
who  inhabit  the  halls  through  which  the  sun’s  boat  passes,  we 
find  evil-doers  of  various  kinds  scorched  and  consumed  by  the 
fiery  breath  of  serpents,  while  the  virtuous  are  rewarded  witli  an 
easy  existence  and  abundance  of  food  from  the  tables  of  the  gods. 
In  one  compartment  is  that  well-known  picture  in  which  the  four 
races  of  men  are  represented,  and  which  gives  us  the  Egyptian 
views  of  ethnology  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  b.c.  It  ap- 
pears, from  this,  that  they  divided  mankind  into  four  principal 
races — Egyptians,  Asiatics,  Negroes,  and  Libyans.  Or,  po.ssibly,. 
these  four  races  were  recognised  as  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  for 
they  are  all  termed  the  flocks  or  goats  of  the  sun ; but  the 
Egyptians  and  Negroes  are  said  to  have  been  created  by  Horus, 
while  the  Asiatics  and  Libyans  were  created  by  Pasht,  the 
lioness-headed  goddess  of  Northern  Egypt.  The  physiognomies 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  races  are  not  defined  upon 
the  coffin,  but  in  the  repetition  of  the  picture  which  is  found  on 
the  walls  of  the  tomb,  and.  which  is  given  in  Belzoni’s  work,  the 
features  and  dresses  are  clearly  marked.  The  Egyptians,  with 
uncle  Toby,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  negro  has  a 
soul,  for  the  inscription  pronounces  a blessing  upon  all  the  races, 
Negroes  included,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Negroes  to  Horus,  of  those  of  the  Asiatics  and 
Libyans  to  Pasht.  Serpents,  we  find,  abounded  in  the  Egyptian 
Hades,  but  of  very  various  dispositions.  Some  are  represented 
as  the  enemies  of  the  sun,  and  destined  to  defeat  and  destruction  \ 
others  have  a beneficent  or  useful  character. 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bonomi’s  plates  a general 
description  of  the  sarcophagus  and  of  the  pictm-es;  but,  as  he 
has  attempted  no  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphical  texts 
which  accompany  and  to  some  extent  explain  the  pictures, 
his  descriptions  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  these  repre- 
sentations. The  king  for  whom  this  elaborate  sarcophagus  was 
executed  was  Seti,  sumamed  Meri-en-Ptah,  the  father  of  liameses 
the  Great.  His  name  has  been  preserved  by  Manetho  under  the 
form  of  Sethos.  According  to  Dr.  Lepsius,  he  began  to  reign  B.c. 

1 439,  and  reigned  fifty-one  years.  Dr.  Brugsch  places  him  twenty 
years  earlier.  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  very 
insufficient,  supposes  the  king  to  have  reigned  about  two  hundred 
year’s  later.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  year  in  the  world’s  history 
when  he  began  to  reign,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  he  was  the 
father  of  that  king  who  passes  for  the  persecuting  Pharaoh 
famous  in  I.sraelitish  history.  He  made  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  Egyptian  art  are  the  representations  of  his  re- 
turn from  this  campaign,  bringing  with  him  many  captive 
kings.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  culminating  periods  of  Egyptian 
taste  and  skill.  There  is  a cast  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  taken  from 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  which  represents  Seti  in  his 
chariot,  dragging  his  captives  after  him.  If  this  be  a true  likeness 
of  the  king,  he  must  have  been  an  Egyptian  Apollo.  The  artist 
who  designed  this  work  was  a Raftaelle  in  his  way;  the  composi- 
tion combines  the  highest  grace  with  lifelike  representation  of 
the  subordinate  characters,  and  admirable  grouping.  The  profile 
of  the  king  is  slightly  Jewish — a characteristic  which  is  still  more 
strongly  developed  in  his  son  Rameses,  and  in  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  discovery  has  lately  been  made  that  these  kings 
were  not  of  pure  Egyptian  descent,  but  that  they  traced  their 
origin  to  a branch  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  This  accounts  for  the 
circumstance,  hitherto  puzzling,  of  the  high  respect  paid  by  the 
kings  of  this  family  to  the  Northern  or  Asiatic  god.  Set,  known  in 
later  times  under  the  Greek  name  of  Tj’phon,  and  identified  with 
the  evil  principle.  The  king’s  own  name,  Seti,  is  in  fact  taken 
from  this  god,  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  foreign  race  which  pro- 
duced so  deep  an  effect  upon  the  history  and  development  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Sharpe  calls  the  king  Ai,  or  Oi,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  the  cognomen,  Oimeneptah.  This  reading  is  accepted 
by  no  other  Egyptologist,  and  can  indeed  be  easily  demonstrated 
to  have  no  solid  foundation.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  name  Oimeneptah  should  have  been  put  upon  the  title-page  of 
this  work  for  the  bewilderment  of  students  of  Egyptology,  who, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  studied  the  very  peculiar’  views  of 
Egyptian  histoi’y  to  which,  in  defiance  of  recent  discovery,  Air. 
Sharpe  adheres,  will  be  puzzled  to  know  what  king  is  meant  by 
this  title.  In  his  description  of  the  sarcophagus  Mr.  Sharpe 
gives  us  a brief  summary  of  his  notion  of  Egyptian  history  by 
way  of  appendix.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  rests  upon 
erroneous  readings  of  hieroglyphical  signs,  and  still  rrrore  rrpon  the 
ignoring  of  a number  of  facts  now  well  known  and  ascertained. 
Air.  Sharpe,  for  instance,  sweeps  oirt  of  Egyptian  history  the 
whole  space  of  time  between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth 
dynasties,  which  includes  five  hundred  years  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings’  donriirion,  and  we  know  not  how  many  centur’ies  beside  of 
Theban  kings.  This  is  what  is  called  the  “short  chronology.” 
It  is,  however,  clearly  kirown,  from  monmnents,  that  the  Shepherd 
and  other  kings  did  intervene  between  these  dynasties.  The 
exact  length  of  time  they  occupied  is  doubtful,  but  of  then’  exist- 
' ence  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  this  “ short 
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chronology  ” were  banished  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  errors. 
"What  the  real  length  of  the  Egyptian  historic  period  is,  no  one  is 
yet  able  authoritatively  to  say,  and  very  great  discrepancies  prevail 
in  the  schemes  proposed  even  by  those  who  have  the  most  com- 
rehensive  knowledge  of  the  data.  But  no  views  can  he  admitted 
y which  indisputably  established  data  are  absolutely  ignored. 
AU  fresh  discoveries  countenance  the  view  that  the  chronology  of 
Egypt  must  be  expanded,  rather  than  diminished,  in  order  to  admit 
the  long  lines  of  monarchs  the  fact  of  whose  existence  their 
monumental  records  force  us  to  believe. 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  some  peculiar  views  of  his  own  concerning  the 
animal  which  represents  the  god  Set,  from  whom  the  king  Seti  took 
his  name.  This  animal  is  a nondescript ; it  is  something  like  a dog, 
but  with  ears  artificially  squared,  and  a long  snout.  It  was  the 
embodiment  or  emblem  of  the  god  of  Northern  Egypt  and  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  As  such  an  emblem  it  was  used  in  the 
very  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history  of  which  we  have  monu- 
mental record.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatic  invaders,  the 
worship  of  this  god  was  popular  in  Egypt  for  many  centuries, 
the  ruling  family  being,  as  we  have  seen,  related  to  the  chiefs 
of  these  invaders,  and  making  it  a matter  of  policy  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  the  remnant  of  their  race.  The 
worship  of  Set  was,  in  fact,  a symbol  of  the  entente  cordiale 
between  the  Upper  Egyptian  people  and  those  of  the  half-Asiatic 
delta.  It  was  not  until  very  late  times  that  this  cordial  feeling 
was  distmhed.  At  some  period  in  Egyptian  history  not  exactly 
ascertainable,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  god  Set  and  his  repre- 
sentative, and  the  figure  of  the  crop-eared  dog  was  most  carefully 
chiselled  out  wherever  it  was  found  on  any  public  monument. 
Mr.  Sharpe  ascribes  this  proceeding  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  King  Seti,  or  of  his  son  Eameses.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be 
that  it  did  not  take  place  until  Ptolemaic  times,  when  Set  became 
identified  with  Typhon,  and  was  made  the  personification  of  evil. 
The  subject  is,  however,  yet  involved  in  some  obscurity.  With 
regard  to  the  animal  in  question,  Mr.  Sharpe  identifies  it  with  an 
Abyssinian  dog,  with  long  ears,  called  the  Fenek.  This  creature 
certainly  corresponds  but  very  partially  to  the  grotesque  animal 
of  the  Egyptian  representations,  which  we  should  rather  take  to  be 
some  tame  variety  of  the  common  dog  cropped  by  art.  The  early 
Egyptians,  as  we  know  from  pictures  in  the  tombs,  had  several 
varieties  closely  resembling  those  in  which  the  dog-fanciers  of  the 
present  day  delight,  and  this  oire  may  have  been  of  a breed  fashion- 
able some  centuries  before  the  pyramids  were  built,  and  may 
have  become  extinct  at  a time  anterior  to  all  monumental 
records.  That  it  may  even  have  been  an  animal  of  a 
species  now  extinct  does  not  seem  impossible.  Its  habitat, 
at  any  rate,  must  have  been  the  nor-thern  part  of  Egypt. 
Mr.  Sharpe  supposes  the  deity  with  the  head  of  the  square- 
eared dog  to  be,  not  Set,  but  Anubis,  a view  which  is  demon- 
strably erroneous.  The  figures  of  Anubis  are  well  known; 
they  have  the  head  of  a jackall,  not  a dog,  as  the  classical  authors 
wrongly  supposed.  The  name  of  the  god  Set,  or  Sutech,  is 
found,  spelt  at  length,  continually,  accompanying  the  figure  with 
the  square-eared  dog’s  head,  and  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
Egyptian  texts  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  this  error. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  figure  of  the  god  Set,  which 
is  used  to  spell  the  name  of  King  Seti  in  the  monuments  erected 
by  him  during  his  lifetime,  is  in  his  tomb  exchanged  for  the  figure 
of  Osiris,  as  though  after  death  his  name  has  been  altered  to  Osirei. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  taking  the  first  letter  only  of  Osiris,  makes  out  of  this 
his  0-i.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  upon  this,  that  the  use  of  an 
object  or  figure  as  a hieroglyphic  sign  to  express  merely  its  initial 
letter  is  quite  exceptional;  in  pronouncing  this  posthumous  name, 
an  Egyptian  would  have  enunciated  the  whole  name  of  Osiris, 
adding  to  it  the  final  i.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Osiris 
is  a Grecised  form  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  this  god,  and  that  in 
the  original  the  first  letter  was  probably  not  0.  Although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  affirm  what  was  the  exact  pronunciation 
which  an  Egyptian  of  the  foiuteenth  century  B.C.  would  have 
given  to  this  name,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may  be  reason- 
ably positive — namely,  that  it  was  not  0-i. 


FEANCE  UNDEK  THE  BUONAPARTIST  GOVERNMENT.* 

This  book  belongs  to  a class  on  which  we  naturally  look  with 
some  suspicions.  John  Bull  opens  his  shores  to  all  exile,-',  but 
he  somehow  has  a sort  of  uncomfortable  feehng  about  them.  lie 
cannot  avoid  a notion  that  there  is  something  not  quite  canny 
about  a Prince  who  lives  at  7 Parsons’  Green,  Fulham,  and  who 
prints  his  book  at  his  own  press  at  1 4 Panton  Street,  Haymarket. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  against  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow, 
because  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  him  except  what  we  can 
make  out  from  his  book.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a 
Prince  stands  in  need  of  some  sort  of  chaperon  or  godfather,  some 
7rpo<rrarijc  according  to  the  old  Athenian  law.  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukow claims  several  times  to  write  from  private  information, 
from  conversations  held  with  eminent  persons.  How  far  can  this 
sort  of  information  be  trusted  ? If  we  had  anybody  to  guarantee 
Prince  Dolgoroukow,  it  would  be  all  very  well.  We  dare  say  it 
is  all  ti'ue,  but  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain.  We  commonly 
eschew  recommendatory  prefaces,  and  we  have  no  special  love  for 
dedications  by  permission.  But  this  is  just  the  case  for  a recom- 
mendatory preface,  for  a dedication  by  permission — ^for  something 
or  other,  no  matter  what  its  form,  to  show  that  Prince  Peter 

* La  France  sous  le  Regime  Bonapartiste.  Par  le  Prince  Pierre  Dol- 
gorovilfow.  Premiere  et  deuxieme  Livraisons.  Londres:  Stanislas 
Tchorzewski.  1864. 


Dolgoroukow  is  a real  man  and  a real  Prince,  that  what  he  says  is 
the  real  evidence  of  a trustworthy  witness,  and  not  something 
cooked  up  at  secondhand  or  put  forth  by  some  well-known  person 
under  an  assumed  name. 

The  book  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  us  to  be  a mistake  both 
in  form  and  matter.  In  saying  this  we  certainly  do  not  write 
with  any  wish  to  spare  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte  or  his  aiders 
or  abettors.  We  only  doubt  whether  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow 
has  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  attacking  them.  First  of  all,  in 
the  two  “ livraisons  ” before  us — more  of  which  are  promised — 
we  do  not  get  on  the  main  subject  at  all.  “ Le  Regime  Bona- 
partiste ” is  not  touched ; all  that  we  get  is  an  account  of 

the  early  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  companions, 

an  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France  from  the 

Restoration  onwards,  a history  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic,  with  a description  of  the  coup 
d'etat — this  last  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  published  works. 
Now  of  these  portions  the  account  of  the  various  French 
parties  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  such  a fair  and  moderate 
way  as  to  make  us  greatly  to  regret  the  character  of  a great  deal 
of  the  rest.  Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukow’s  sympathies  lie  wholly 
with  all  that  is  best  in  the  French  nation.  He  professes  himself  to 
be  in  theory  a republican,  but,  holding  that  France  is  not  fit  for  a 
republic,  he  is  practically  an  Orleanist.  He  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
divided  between  the  moderate  republican  party  and  that  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy,  looking  on  them  as  seeking  essentially 
the  same  ends  by  difierent  means.  But  he  quite  appreciates  the 
really  noble  side  of  the  old  Legitimist  party.  He  has  no  love  for 
the  Communists  and,  we  need  not  say,  none  for  the  Buonapartists, 
or,  as  he  queerly  calls  them,  the  “ Budgetists.”  But  we  think  he 
leaves  out  an  element  of  real  strength  on  the  side  of  the  existing 
Government.  No  doubt  the  men  who  had  a share  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  1851,  and  whom  the  success  of  that  conspiracy  has  brought 
into  power,  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  honourable  name  of  a poli- 
tical party.  France  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a-company  of 
adventurers  whose  game  has  happened  to  be  successful.  For  them 
we  have  not  a word  to  say.  But  they  could  hardly  have  won,  and 
they  certainly  could  not  have  kept,  their  power,  unless  they  had 
something  else  to  rest  upon.  One  cannot  doubt  that  there  is 
throughout  France  a considerable  mass  of  real  Buonapartist  feel- 
ing, which,  stupid  and  abject  as  it  is,  is  just  as  honest  as  the  oppo- 
site Legitimist  feeling.  Both  alike  are  superstitions  at  which  we 
wonder,  but  one  is  just  as  real  as  the  other.  In  fact  they  are  the 
same  feeling,  taking  different  forms  in  difierent  classes.  As 
the  high-bom  and  better  educated  class  looks  back  to  the  Le^ti- 
mate  Monarchy,  the  ignorant  peasant  looks  back  to  the  First 
Empire.  To  him  that  Empire  is  the  Legitimate  Monarchy;  a 
Buonaparte  is  to  him  what  a Bourbon  is  to  the  other.  The  First 
Empire  is  as  far  back  as  his  political  memory  goes ; and  both  the 
First  Empire  and  the  Second  appeal  to  feelings  to  which  none  of 
the  Governments  which  came  between  them  appeal.  The  Resto- 
ration was  not  glorious  in  any  sense ; the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
for  it  is  that  Charles  the  Tenth  was  driven  from  his  throne  for 
attenmting  to  do  a small  part  of  what  Louis  Napoleon  daily  does. 
The  Orleans  Monarchy  appealed  to  men’s  reason,  not  to  glory 
in  the  French  sense.  As  for  the  Republic,  what  can  be  said 
of  a Republic  which  entrusted  its  chief  magistrate  with 
the  power  of  making  himself  Tyrant  at  any  moment  ? 
Whether  a rationally  planned  Republic  could  have  stood  is 
another  question,  but  a Republic  whieh  gave  any  one  man  the  sole 
command  of  a gigantic  army  could  only  be  a stepping-stone  to 
despotism.  None  of  these  Governments  appeal  to  the  weak  points 
of  the  French  character  in  the  way  in  which  both  Empires  do. 
The  constitutional  monarchy  gave  France  a nearer  approach  to 
rational  freedom  than  France  had  ever  had  before ; a free  Parlia- 
ment and  a free  press  gave  the  intellect  of  France  a career  which 
had  no  parallel  in  any  other  time.  The  moderate  republicans  aimed 
at  the  same  objects  in  another  way.  But  equality  without  liberty, 
only  with  plenty  of  glory,  universal  suffrage  where  there  is  nothing 
to  vote  about,  go  down  better  with  a vast  multitude  of  Frenchmen 
than  anything  that  a free  government  of  any  kind  can  offer  them. 
The  present  system  crushes  everything  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
France;  all  the  virtue  and  all  the  intellect  of  the  country  are 
against  it,  but  it  probably  has  a numerical  majority  on  its  side. 
The  votes  of  1851  and  1852,  indeed,  prove  nothing;  but  the  vote 
of  1 848  proves  a great  deal.  That  was  a free  vote  with  a real  alter- 
native. A vast  majority  preferred  the  Nephew  of  my  Uncle,  known 
only  as  the  Nephew  of  my  Uncle,  to  the  patriot  Cavaignac.  They 
preferred  a man  who  could  have  no  aim  but  the  tyranny  to  a man 
who  had  th'e  tyranny  in  his  hands  and  let  it  go  at  the  bidding  of 
the  law.  It  is  clear  that  on  such  a people  republics  and  constitu- 
tional monarchies  are  thrown  away.  This  in  no  way  justifies  the 
conspirators  of  1851 1 it  throws  no  slur  on  those  who,  before  and 
since,  have  striven  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  things.  But  it 
does  show  that  the  present  system  rests  on  something  stronger  than 
Prince  Dolgoroukow’s  “Budgetists.”  And  this  fact  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukow’s account  of  the  state  of  things  does  not  put  forth  so- 
prominently  as  it  ought  to  do.  . 

A large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the  personal 
acts  and  character  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  associates  in 
times  before  their  political  appearance  in  France.  This  is  deli- 
cate ground,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Prince  Dolgoroukow 
treads  it  very  successfully.  Not  that  there  is  much  of  scandal  in 
the  narrower  sense — very  little  indeed  except  what  relates  to  Louis  . 
Napoleon’s  real  or  asserted  parentage.  Now  this,  we  think,  is 
quite  a mistake.  It  cannot  really  matter  whether  Louis  Napoleon 
is  really  the  son  of  the  elder  Louis  Buonaparte  or  not.  It  might 
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possibly  matter  in  the  cjiso  of  a Bourbon ; it  is  not  worth  in- 
quiring- into  in  the  case  of  a Buonaparte.  Those  to  -wliom  the 
Buonaparte  family,  as  such,  is  an  object  of  -worship  -would  never 
listen  to  argument  on  the  point.  To  those  -who  either  hate  or 
admire  Louis  Napoleon  on  his  own  account,  his  origin  is  of  no  con- 
sequence; the  man  is  the  same,  for  evil  or  for  good,  whoever  may 
bo  his  father.  Wo  are  utterly  indiU'erent  who  was  the  father  of 
Dionysius,  elder  or  younger,  or  whether  Caius  Julius  Ca3sar  was 
really  the  true  descendant  of  lulus.  One  might  possibly  have 
a languid  cui’iosity  about  such  matters,  simply  as  matters  of 
curiosity,  but  they  are  of  no  j.iolitical  moment  whatever,  and  are 
therefore  quite  out  of  place  in  political  writing.  So  with  any 
personal  vices,  frauds,  faults  of  any  land,  with  which  the  early 
career  of  Louis  Napoleon  or  of  his  friends  maybe  charged.  They 
might  have  been  pleaded  with  perfect  force  against  his  election  in 
1 848  ; they  are  not  of  the  least  importance  now.  Those  who  see 
in  the  covp  d'etat  of  1851  one  of  the  most  fearful  crimes  in 
history  do  not  care  to  reckon  up  how  many  of  the  commandments 
its  perpetrator  may  have  broken  in  his  own  person.  What  does 
it  matter  whether  the  author  of  a massacre  did  or  did  not  kill,  or 
ti-y  to  kill,  one  soldier  at  Boulogne  P What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  confiscator  of  the  Orleans  property,  the  betrayer  of  Venice, 
the  robber  of  Savoy,  did  or  did  not  commit  some  paltry  fraud 
in  London  years  before  ? Counts  of  this  sort  really  weaken 
the  force  of  the  main  indictment.  If  they  are  to  be  dealt  with 
at  all,  it  should  be  in  that  marvellous  style  of  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
is  the  master.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  spoils  the  whole  thing  by 
unskilful  daubing ; even  in  describing  the  master-crime  itself,  he 
cannot  refrain  from  sticking-  in  little  interjections  about  “parjui-e,” 

escroc,”  &c.,  which  simply  damage  his  own  cause.  It  is  enough 
that  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  chosen  President  of  the 
Republic,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  Republic,  and  then  used  the 
limited  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  to  overthrow 
constitution.  Republic,  liberty  in  every  form.  It  is  enough  that 
he  has  used  the  power  acquired  by  fraud  and  bloodshed,  not 
indeed  for  brutal  oppression,  but  for  the  subtler  mischief  of 
national  corruption ; that  he  has  fattened  up  the  bodies  of  his 
subjects  and  crushed  every  movement  of  their  intellects.  It  is 
enough  that  he  has  kept  Europe  and  all  the  world  in  commotion, 
sometimes  by  acts  of  open  wrong,  sometimes  by  mere  uneasiness 
as  to  what  a conspirator  on  a throne  might  be  plotting.  This  is 
our  case — a case  which  does  not  need  any  sort  of  private  scandal  to 
back  it.  So  with  Persigny,  Morny,  and  the  rest  of  them ; it 
matters  little  who  they  were  and  what  they  had  done  before  they 
emerged  from  obsem-ity.  They  are  the  abject  minions  of  a tyrant, 
and  that  is  enough. 

A book  like  Mr.  Kinglake’s,  dealing  with  these  matters  in  a most 
cutting,  but  at  the  same  time  polished  and  dignified  style,  may  do 
good ; but  the  coarse  handling  of  Prince  Dolgoroukow  can  only 
damage  the  cause.  The  accounts  of  the  coup  d'etat  are  not  Prince 
Dolgoroukow’s  own  ; they  are  avowedly  copied  from  Schoelcher, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  others  who  were  there  and  wrote  at  the  time. 
These  accounts  are  pieces  of  real  history ; but  we  like  them  better 
when  they  are  not  in  comp.any  with  the  rest  of  Prince  Dolgorou- 
kow’s matter.  In  themselves,  it  is  well  for  any  who  have  not  read 
them  to  read  them,  and  for  any  who  have  read  them  to  read  them 
again.  It  is  wonderful  how  short  the  public  memory  is,  how 
utterly  a great  niuuber  of  people  have  forgotten  the  real  nature  of 
the  events  of  1851.  No  doubt  a generation  has  gi-own  up  since 
who  know  the  story  only  by  hearsay,  and  who,  if  the  contrary 
is  not  carefully  impressed  upon  them,  look  on  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  as  the  natural  Sovereign  of  France.  They  can,  indeed, 
hardly  think  that  he  quietly  succeeded  Napoleon  the  First,  if  only 
because  he  calls  himself  Napoleon  the  Third.  But  we 
suspect  that  this  numerical  imposture  pays,  like  some  other 
impostures.  “ Napoleon  the  Third  ” suggests  the  idea  of  a 
laA^’ul,  settled,  regular  dynasty,  and  this  advantage  fuUy 
counterbalances  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  title  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  know  that  there  never  was  any  Napoleon  the  Second. 
These  “ Emperors  ” ai-e  a very  canny  class  of  men.  The  “ title  of 
Napoleon  the  Third”  pays,  just  as  the  title  of  “Emperor  of 
Austria  ” pays ; a few  see  through  it,  but  the  mass  are  taken  in. 
But  even  people  who  can  remember  the  events  of  1851,  even 
people  who  profess  to  know  all  about  them,  fall  into  wonderful 
confusions.  We  have  kno-wn  people  who  were  of  mature  age  at 
the  time,  who,  when  talking  over  the  matter  in  later  times,  could 
not  in  the  least  understand  how  the  words  conspiracy  and  re- 
bellion could  be  applied  to  the  doings  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851. 
How  could  he  conspire  or  rebel  ? Was  he  not  Emperor,  or,  if 
not  Emperor,  something  that  was  all  the  same  ? The  people  who 
conspired  and  rebelled  must  have  been,  not  he,  but  those  who 
opposed  him.  We  have  known  professed  advocates  of  Louis 
Napoleon  jumble  up  the  events  of  1848  and  of  1851,  till  they 
made  it  seem  that  the  “ Empire  ” was  established  by  putting  down 
the  revolt  of  June,  and  that  it  was  only  the  revolters  of  June  who 
opposed  its  establishment.  It  was  only  Red  Republicans, 
Socialists,  people  of  that  kind,  who  stood  in  the  way.  When  we 
have  hinted  that,  among  other  honourable  people  who  were  carried 
oft’  to  gaol,  there  was  one  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  not  exactly  a Red 
Repubhean  or  a Socialist,  our  Buonapartist  friends  have  seemed 
not  perfectly  clear  who  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was.  Others,  a 
degree  wiser,  admit  the  facts,  even  the  massacre,  but  say  that  no 
massacre  was  intended  by  Louis  Napoleon.  We  answer  that  we 
do  not  suppose  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  any  pleasure  in  massacres. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  on  December  2nd  he  deliberately  planned 
to  kill  a certain  number  of  people  on  December  4th.  He  merely 
planned  to  gain  a certain  political  object;  if  it  could  be  gained 


quietly,  so  much  the  better,  but,  if  it  be  necessary  to  kill  people  in 
order  to  gain  it,  let  them  be  killed.  The  man  who  puts  down  the 
constitution  of  his  country  by  violence  is  guilty  of  all  the  blood- 
shed which  may  be  the  consequence,  whether  it  turns  out  to  be  more 
or  less  than  he  reckoned  on.  Louis  I’hilippe  refused  to  shed 
blood  even  in  the  lawful  defence  of  established  power ; Louis  Napo- 
leon was  ready  to  shed  it  for  the  unlawful  establishment  of  an 
usurped  power.  The  latter  course  may  be  that  best  suited  for 
one  who  aspires  to  be  master  of  Frenchmen,  but  we  know  which  ot 
the  two  is  the  better  man. 

It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  people’s  minds  should  be  periodi- 
cally refreshed  on  these  rather  important  points,  but  we  fear  that 
the  way  of  refreshing  them  chosen  by  Prince  I'eter  Dolgoroukow 
will  rather  damage  than  promote  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart. 


JOYCE  ON  COURTS  OF  SPIRITUAL  APPEAL.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  extreme  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  by  a large  body  of  persons  in  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  present  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
grievance,  and  its  effect,  may  have  been  exaggerated ; and  the  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  about  it  certainly  have  not  always  been  the 
wisest  and  most  becoming.  But  as  the  Church  of  England  is 
acknowledged  to  hold  certain  doctrines  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  and,  in  common  with  all  other  relig-ious  bodies,  claims 
the  right  of  saying  what  are  her  own  doctrines,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  arrangement  which  seems  likely  to  end  in  handing 
over  to  indifferent  or  unfriendly  judges  the  power  of  saying 
what  those  doctrines  are,  or  even  whether  she  has  any  doctrines 
at  all,  should  create  irritation  and  impatience.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  English  Church  in  the  assumption,  either  that  out- 
siders should  not  meddle  with  and  govern  what  she  professes  to 
believe  and  teach,  or  that  the  proper  and  natural  persons  to  deal 
with  theological  questions  are  the  class  set  apart  to  teach  and 
maintain  her  characteristic  belief.  Whatever  may  ultimately 
become  of  these  assumptions,  they  unquestionably  represent  the 
ideas  which  have  been  derived  down  from  the  earliest  and  the 
rmiforni  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  to  most  even  of  the  sects 
which  have  separated  from  it.  To  any  one  who  does  not  look 
upon  the  English  Church  as  simply  a legally  constituted  depart- 
ment of  the  iState,  like  the  army  or  navy  or  the  department  of 
revenue,  and  believes  it  to  have  a basis  and  authority  of  its  o-wn 
antecedent  to  its  rights  by  statute,  there  cannot  but  be  a great 
anomaly  in  an  arrangement  which,  when  doctrinal  questions  are 
pushed  to  their  final  issues,  seems  to  deprive  her  of  any 
voice  or  control  in  the  matters  in  which  she  is  most 
interested,  and  commits  them  to  the  decision,  not  merely  of 
a lay,  but  of  a secular  and  not  necessarily  even  Christian 
court,  where  the  feeling  about  them  is  not  unlikelj^  to  be  that 
represented  by  the  story,  told  by  Mr.  Joyce,  of  the  eminent  lawyer 
who  said  of  some  theological  debate  that  he  could  only  decide  it 
“ by  tossing  up  a coin  of  the  realm.”  The  anomaly  of  such  a 
court  can  hardly  be  denied,  both  as  a matter  of  theory  and — 
supposing-  it  to  matter  at  all  what  Church  doctrine  really  is — as- 
illustrated  in  some  late  results  of  its  action.  It  is  still  more 
provoking  to  observe,  as  Mr.  Joyce  brings  out  in  his  historical 
sketch,  that  simple  carelessness  and  blundering  have  conspired 
with  the  evident  tendency  of  things  to  cripple  and  narrow  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  what  seems  to  be  her  proper  sphere. 
The  ecclesiastical  appeals,  before  the  Reformation,  were  to  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  alone.  They  -were  given  to  the  civil 
power  by  the  Tudor  legislation,  but  to  the  civil  power  acting,  if 
not  by  the  obligation  of  ^aw,  yet  by  usage  and  in  fact,  through 
ecclesiastical  organs  and  judges.  Lastly,  by  a recent  change,  of 
■which  its  authors  have  admitted  that  they  did  not  contemplate 
the  effect,  these  appeals  are  now  to  the  ci-vil  jurisdiction  acting 
through  purely  civil  courts.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  this,  when 
the  change  which  seems  so  formidable  has  become  firmly 
established,  to  be  told  that  it  was,  after  all,  the  result  of 
accident  and  inadvertence,  and  a “ careless  use  of  terms  in  drafting 
an  Act  of  Parliament ; ” and  that  difticult  and  perilous  theological 
questions  have  come,  by  “ a haphazard  chance,”  before  a court 
which  was  never  meant  -to  decide  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  Church  of  England  feel 
deeply  and  strongly  about  keeping  up  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
soundness  and  purity  of  her  professed  doctrine ; and  they  think 
that,  under  fair  conditions,  they  have  clear  and  firm  ground  for 
making  good  their  position.  But  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  in  the  working  of  the  court  of  final  appeal  there  -will  be 
found  a means  of  evading  the  substance  of  questions,  and  of 
disposing  of  very  important  issues  by  a side  -wind,  to  the  prejudice 
of  what  have  hitherto  been  recognised  as  rightful  claims.  An 
arrangement  which  bears  hard  upon  the  Church  theoretically, 
as  a controversial  argument  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Manning  or 
Mr.  Binney,  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  its  Erastian  subjection 
to  the  State,  and  which  also  works  ill  and  threatens  serious 
mischief,  may  fairly  be  regarded  by  Churchmen  -with  jealousy 
and  dislike,  and  be  denounced  as  injm-ious  to  interests  for  which 
they  have  a right  to  claim  respect.  The  complaint  that  the  State 
is  going  to  force  new  senses  on  theological  terms,  or  to  change  by 
an  imavowed  process  the  meaning  of  acknowledged  formularies  in 
such  a body  as  the  English  Church,  is  at  least  as  deserving  of 
attention  as  the  reluctance  of  conscientious  Dissenters  to  pay 
Church-rates. 


* Ecclesia  Vindicata;  a Treatise  on  Appeals  in  Matters  Spiritual.  By- 
James  Waylaud  Joyce.  London : Saunders  & Otley. 
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Mr.  Joyce’s  book  shows  comprehensively  and  succinctly  the 
history  of  the  changes  which  have  brought  matters  to  their 
present  point,  and  the  look  which  they  wear  in  the  eyes  of  a 
zealous  Churchman,  disturbed  both  by  the  shock  given  to  his 
ideas  of  fitness  and  consistency,  and  by  the  prospect  of  practical 
evils.  It  is  a clergyman’s  view  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not 
disposed  of  by  saying  that  it  is  a clergyman’s  view.  It  is  incom- 
plete and  one-sided,  and  leaves  out  considerations  of  gi-eat  import- 
ance which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  foi-ming  a judgment  on  the 
whole  question ; but  it  is  difficult  to  say  that,  regarded  simply  in 
itself,  the  claim  that  the  Church  should  settle  her  own  controversies, 
and  that  Church  doctrine  should  be  judged  of  in  Church  courts,  is 
not  a reasonable  one.  The  truth  is  that  the  present  arrangement, 
if  we  think  only  of  its  abstract  suitableness  and  its  direct  and 
ostensible  claims  to  our  respect,  would  need  Swift  himself  to  do 
justice  to  its  exquisite  unreasonableness.  It  is  absurd  to  assume, 
as  it  is  assumed  in  the  whole  of  our  ecclesiastical  legislation,  that 
the  Chm’ch  is  bound  to  watch  most  jealously  over  doctrine,  and 
then  at  the  last  moment  to  refuse  her  the  natural  means  of 
guarding  it.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  “spirituality  ” are 
the  only  proper  persons  to  teach  doctrine,  and  then  to  act  as  if 
they  were  unfit  to  judge  of  doctrine.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the 
abstract,  to  see  why  articles  which  were  trusted  to  clergymen 
to  draw  up  may  not  be  trusted  to  clergymen  to  explain,  and  why 
what  there  was  learning  and  wisdom  enough  to  do  in  the 
violent  party  times  and  comparative  inexperience  of  the  Refor- 
mation, cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  our 
day  for  correction  or  completion.  If  Churchmen  and  ecclesiastics 
may  care  too  much  for  the  things  about  which  they  dispute,  it 
seems  undeniable  that  lawyers,  who  need  not  even  be  Christians, 
may  care  for  them  too  little ; and  if  the  Churchmen  make  a mis- 
take in  the  matter,  at  least  it  is  their  own  affair,  and  they  may  be 
more  fairly  made  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts  than 
of  other  people’s.  A strong  case,  if  a strong  case  were  all  that  was 
wanted,  might  be  made  out  for  a change  in  the  authority  which 
at  present  pronounces  in  the  last  resort  on  Church  of  England 
doctrine. 

But  .the  difficulty  is,  not  to  see  that  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  has  come  about  almost  by  accident,  is  irregular  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  in  it  the  civil  power  has  stolen  a march  on 
the  privileges  which  even  Tudors  and  Hanoverians  left  to  the 
Church,  but  to  suggest  what  would  be  more  just  and  more  pro- 
mising. A mixed  tribunal,  composed  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics, 
would  be  in  efi'ect,  as  Mr.  Joyce  perceives,  simply  the  present  court 
with  a sham  colour  of  Church  authority  added  to  it ; and  he  de- 
scribes with  candid  force  the  confusion  which  might  arise  if  the 
lawyers  and  divines  took  different  sides,  and  how,  in  the  unequal 
struggle,  the  latter  might  “ find  themselves  hopelessly  prostrate  in 
the  stronger  grasp  of  their  more  powerful  associates.”  His  own 
scheme  of  a theological  and  ecclesiastical  committee  of  reference, 
to  which  a purely  legal  tribunal  might  send  down  questions  of 
doctrine  to  be  answered,  as  “ experts  ” or  juries  give  answers  about 
matters  of  science  or  matters  of  fact,  is  hardly  more  hopeful ; for 
even  he  would  not  bind  the  legal  court,  as  of  course  it  could  not 
be  bound,  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee. 
He  promises,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Derby,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  lawyers  would  accept  the 
answer  of  the  divines ; but  whatever  the  scandal  is  now,  it 
vrould  be  far  greater  if  an  unorthodox  judgment  were  given 
in  flat  contradiction  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  re- 
ference. As  to  a purely  ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Church  both  in  England  and  all  over  the 
world,  it  ought  to  console  those  who  must  be  well  aware  that 
here  at  least  it  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  to  reflect  how  such 
courts  act,  after  all,  where  they  have  the  power  to  act,  and  how 
far  things  would  have  gone  in  a better  or  happier  fashion  among 
us  if,  instead  of  the  Prhy  Council,  there  had  been  a tribunal  of 
divines  to  give  final  judgment.  The  history  of  appeals  to  Rome, 
from  the  days  of  the  Jansenists  and  Fdn^lon  to  those  of  Lamennais, 
may  be  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  it  necessary  to 
ascribe  to  the  Pope  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  most  consummate 
justice ; but  to  those  who  venture  to  notice  the  real  steps  of  the 
process,  and  the  collateral  considerations,  political  and  local, 
which  influenced  the  decision,  the  review  is  hardly  calculated 
to  make  those  who  are  debarred  from  it  regret  the  loss  of  this 
unalloyed  purity  of  ecclesiastical  jm’isdiction.  And,  as  regards 
om-selves,  it  is  true  that  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  would  hardly 
have  been  ingenious  enough  to  find  the  means  of  saying  that 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Williams  had  not  taught  in  contradiction 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  they 
actually,  under  its  present  constitution,  possessed  the  liberty 
which,  under  a different — and,  as  some  people  think,  abetter — con- 
stitution, they  might  possess.  But  it  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  what  other  judgments  ecclesiastical  tribunals  might  have 
given.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  unless  it  had  been  packed  or 
accidentally  one-sided,  would  probably  have  condemned  Mr. 
Gorham.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal  would  almost  certainly  have 
expelled  Archdeacon  Denison  from  his  preferments.  Indeed,  the 
judgment  of  the  Six  Doctors  on  Dr.  Pusey,  arbitraiy  and  uncon- 
stitutional as  it  may  be  considered,  was  by  no  means  a doubtful  fore- 
shadowing of  what  a verdict  upon  him  wordd  have  been  from  any 
court  that  we  can  imagine  formed  of  the  high  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  time.  It  undoubtedly  seems  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  Avorld  that  a great  religious  body  should  settle,  with- 
out hindrance,  its  own  doctrines  and  control  its  own  ministers ; 
but  it  is  also  some  compensation  for  the  perversity  with  which 
the  course  of  things  has  interfered  with  ideal  completeness,  that 


our  condition,  if  it  had  been  theoretically  perfect,  would  have  been 
practically  intolerable. 

It  would  be  highly  unwise  in  those  who  direct  the  counsels  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  accept  a practical  disadvantage  for  the 
gain  of  a greater  simplicity  and  consistency  of  system.  The  true 
moral  to  be  deduced  from  the  anomalies  of  ecclesiastical  appeals 
seems  to  be,  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible.  The 
idea  of  seeking  a remedy  for  the  perplexities  of  theology  in  judi- 
cial rulings,  and  the  rage  for  having  recourse  to  law  courts,  are  of 
recent  date  in  om.'  controversies.  They  were  revived  among  us  as 
one  of  the  results  of  the  violent  panic  caused  by  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, and  of  the  inconsiderate  impatience  of  surprised  ignorance 
for  extreme  and  forcible  measures ; and  as  this  is  a kind  of  game 
at  which,  when  once  started,  both  parties  can  play,  the  policy  of 
setting  the  law  in  motion  to  silence  theological  opponents  has 
become  a natm’al  and  favourite  one.  But  it  may  be  some  excuse 
for  the  legislators  who,  in  1833,  in  constructing  a new  court  of; 
appeal,  so  completely  forgot  or  underrated  the  functions  which  it  • 
would  be  called  to  discharge  in  the  decision  of  momentous  doc- 
trinal questions,  that  at  the  time  no  one  thought  much  of  carrying 
theological  controversies  to  legal  arbitrement.  The  experiment  is 
a natural  one  to  have  been  made  in  times  of  strong  and,  earnest 
religious  contention  ; but,  now  that  it  has  had  its  course,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  it  was  a mistaken  one.  There  seems  some- 
thing almost  ludicrously  incongruous  in  bringing  a theological ' 
question  into  the  atmosphere  and  within  the  technical  handling  of 
a law  court,  and  in  submitting  delicate  and  subtle  attempts  to 
grasp  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  and  the  infinite,  of  God  and  the 
soul,  of  grace  and  redemption,  to  the  hard  logic  and  intentionally 
confined  and  limited  view  of  forensic  debate.  Theological  truth, , 
in  the  view  of  all  who  believe  in  it,  must  always  remain  in-  • 
dependent  of  a legal  decision ; and,  therefore,  as  regards  any  real  i 
settlement,  a theological  question  must  come  out  of  a legal ; 
sentence  in  a totally  different  condition  from  any  others  where , 
the  true  and  indisputable  law  of  the  case  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  | 
what  the  supreme  tribunal  has  pronounced  it  to  be.  People  chafed ; 
at  not  getting  what  they  thought  the  plain  broad  conclusions  from  ; 
facts  and  documents  accepted ; they  appealed  to  law  from  the  uncer- ; 
tainty  of  controversy,  and  found  law  still  more  uncertain,  and  a I 
good  deal  more  dangerous.  They  thought  that  they  were  going  i 
to  condemn  crimes  and  expel  wrong-doers ; they  found  that  i 
these  prosecutions  inevitably  assumed  the  character  of  the  old  i 
political  trials,  which  were  but  an  indirect  and  very  mischievous  • 
form  of  the  struggle  between  two  avowed  parties,  and  in  which, , 
though  the  technical  question  was  whether  the  accused  had  com-  i 
mitted  the  crime,  the  real  one  was  whether  the  alleged  crime  i 
were  a crime  at  all.  Accordingly,  wider  considerations  than  those  j 
arising  out  of  the  strict  merits  of  the  case  told  upon  the  decision ; i 
and  the  negative  judgment,  and  resolute  evasion  of  a condemns-  ' 
tion,  in  each  of  the  cases  which  were  of  wide  and  serious  import- 
ance, were  proofs  of  the  same  tendency  in  English  opinion  which  j 
has  made  political  trials,  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  almost ' 
inconceivable.  They  mean  that  the  questions  raised  must  be  i 
fought  out  and  settled  in  a different  and  more  genuine  way,  and ' 
that  law  feels  itself  out  of  place  when  called  to  interfere  in  them.  ■ 
As  aU  parties  have  failed  in  turning  the  law  into  a weapon,  and  yet ; 
as  all  parties  have  really  gained  much  more  than  they  have  lost  by' 
the  odd  anomalies  of  our  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  the  wisest; 
course  would  seem  to  be  for  those  who  feel  the  deep  importance ' 
of  doctrinal  questions  to  leave  the  law  alone,  either  as  to  employ-, 
ing  it  or  attempting  to  change  it.  Controversy,  argument,  the. 
display  of  the  intrinsic  and  inherent  strength  of  a great  and  vaiiedi 
system,  are  what  all  causes  must  in  the  last  resort  trust  to.  Lord! 
Westbury  will  have  done  the  Chm’ch  of  England  more  good  than' 
perhaps  he  thought  of  doing,  if  his  dicta  make  theologians; 
see  that  they  can  be  much  better  and  more  hopefully  employed: 
than  in  trying  legal  conclusions  with  unorthodox  theorisers,  or  in- 
busying  themselves  with  inventing  imaginary  improvements  for 
a final  court  of  appeal. 


DR.  RAFFLES.* 

riJHOMAS  RAFFLES  was  descended  from  a Yorkshire  family 
JL  of  considerable  respectability  for  three  centuries  past.  His- 
father  was  a solicitor  in  Spitalfields,  then  still  the  residence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  French  refugee  families;  his  mother 
was  a Wesleyan  of  the  earlier  generation — that  is,  a very  excellent 
person;  and  he  was  born  in  May  1788.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation for  three  years  at  a boarding-school  at  Peckham,  and  was 
remarked  chiefly  for  a peculiar,  perhaps  premature,  sedateness, 
and  an  unusually  animated  delivery  of  the  annual  “ speeches.” 
At  fifteen  he  was  taken  from  school  to  be  a clerk  in  Doctors’ 
Commons.  But  the  influence  of  an  Independent  minister  re-, 
called  him  soon  to  Peckham,  where  he  wrote  juvenile  poetry 
with  much  ajmlause,  and  prepared  himself  for  admission,  in. 
due  time,  to  Homerton  College.  Here,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  he  gained  a sufiiciency  of  Nonconformist  theology, 
but  he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  intellectual  inadequacy  of 
his  early  training.  At  as  early  an  age  as  nineteen,  after  the 
custom  of  Nonconformist  communities,  he  was  sent  out  to  preach ; 
at  first  “ to  a destitute  church  ” at  Ashford,  then  to  some  place  in 
Essex,  the  Borough,  and  different  places  in  Kent  — always 
with  much  popularity,  and  with  quite  enough  self-consciousness 

* Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  §-c.  §-c.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Tcmiile,  Barrister-at-Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool. London:  Jackson,  VValford,  & Hodder.  1864. 
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to  note  the  fact  down  in  his  diaiy  wherever  it  occurred, 

salving^  it  over  occasionally  with  quaint  little  apolo^es  to  his 
better  self,  such  as  “ I record  this  with  gratitude,  hut  would  sup- 
plicate humility.”  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  first  result  of  a successful  “ supplication  ” of  the  sort  would 
have  been  the  immediate  obliteration  of  the  “record.”  While 
still  nineteen,  he  is  invited  to  Southampton  for  a few  months.  He 
thinks  he  discerns  “ the  hand  of  Providence  in  it ;”  fills  the  chapel  5 
receives  some  more  invitations  from  Ware,  and  a couple  of  other 
places  apparently  too  insignificant  to  be  named — hand  of  Pro- 
vidence not  discernible  at  all  in  those  directions.  Presently,  after 
a return  to  London,  the  Southampton  people  desire  him  to 
“ settle  ” there,  for  twelve  months  at  all  events,  as  the  colleague 
of  their  venerable  minister,  with  all  the  prospects  implied  in  the 
adjective ; hand  of  Providence  oscillates  for  two  months ; but — 

He  was  now  a constant  and  popular  preacher  in  and  around  London,  and 
amongst  other  places  had  very  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Hammer- 
smith. 

The  pulpit  at  Hammersmith  happened,  moreover,  to  become  not 
venerable,  but  vacant,  within  a few  days  after  the  Southampton 
missive  arrived ; so  he  writes  to  the  bereaved  Southamptonians : — 

At  length,  after  having  viewed  the  subject  in  all  its  various  connexions, 
and  having  obtained  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced  and  judicious  of 
my  friends,  and,  above  all,  having  sought  the  direction  of  the  Father  of  Lights, 
the  result  of  the  whole  is  a decided  conviction  that  it  is  not  my  duty  to 
accept  your  invitation  to  return  to  Southampton. 

The  biographer  sensibly,  but  with  unconscious  severity,  remarks : — 

The  reasons  which  influenced  Mr.  Eafiies  in  declining  an  invitation  to  a 
place  which  he  evidently  regarded  with  favour,  where  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  he  would  have  permanently  settled,  do  not  appear.  It  may  be 
imagined,  however,  that  the  attractions  of  a wider  sphere  of  labour  in  the 
metropolis  prevailed. 

An  old  and  cynical  minister,  of  somewhat  earlier  date  than  Dr. 
Pafiles,  in  answer  to  a younger  “ brother  ” who,  on  a similar 
occasion,  “ saw  his  call  to  go  to  the  metropolis  very  clear,” 
sourly  said,  “ Not  a doubt  of  it ; the  difficulty  is  to  find  any  one 
who  can  see  his  call  clear  to  go  away  from  it.”  We  do  not  impute 
this  sort  of  vanity  to  Dr.  Raffles,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he 
did  leave  it  before  long.  We  think  his  decision  entirely  right ; 
only  why  not  let  “ the  reasons  appear,”  and  why  use  such  mag- 
niloquent phraseology  about  it  ? When  a poor  curate  on  i ool.  a 
year  is  offered  a living  of  200^.,  he  probably  |)elieves  in  God’s 
Providence  quite  as  sincerely  as  Dr.  Raffles.  But  he  simply 
states  the  fact  as  it  stands,  does  not  parody  its  indications  into  a 
sort  of  divine  cheiromancy,  and  gets  hard  speeches  about  “loaves 
and  fishes  ” from  his  Dissenting  neighbours  in  return  for  his — we 
take  leave  to  say — more  reverent  reticence.  When  a Dissenter 
obeys  (as  he  pretty  generally  does)  the  dictates'  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense,  he  would  do  better  to  say  so  with  sim- 
plicity, and  leave  Divine  Providence  to  speak  for  itself ; 
if  he  does  not,  he  may  find  that  he  has  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  unreality  to  answer  for,  in  others  as  well  as  himself. 
Surely  the  proprietors  of  what  we  must  call  this  profane  sort  of 
piety  are  well  enough  aware  that  Divine  Providence  orders  every 
thing ; and  that  its  usual  mode  of  ordering  human  action  is  by 
giving  the  agents  the  use  of  what,  for  want  of  a better  name,  we 
generally  denominate  common  sense. 

In  this  particular  commodity  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  deficient.  Evidence  of  his  entire 
prudence  meets  us  throughout.  When  he  was  invited,  for  instance, 
to  take  permanent  charge  of  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Liveipool, 
where  eventually  he  passed  his  life,  he  is  in  no  sort  of  hurry. 
He  deliberates  for  a month  or  two  ; takes  plentiful  counsel ; goes 
down  to  Liverpool,  to  see  and  be  seen ; “ negotiations  were  going  on 
relative  to  the  enlargement  of  his  (present)  chapel,”  and  he  does 
not  interrtmt  them — “ there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  resi- 
dence at  Hammersmith  was  drawing  to  a close.”  In  truth  he  was 
in  a very  rational  frame  of  mind,  and  meant  to  see  his  way  clearly 
before  he  decided.  Eventually,  when  he  accepts  the  Liverpool 
Chapel,  and  its  “ 300?.  a-year  with  the  prospect  of  an  increase,” 
his  letter  “to  the  Church  of  Christ  assembling  at  Newington 
Chapel,  Liverpool,”  is  almost  as  business-like  as  u his  father,  the 
solicitor,  had  drawn  it  up.  To  be  sm'e,  legal  verbiage  is  of  necessity 
exchanged  for  about  the  same  amount  of  Nonconformist  circum- 
locution, but  the  postscript  is  as  definite  as  an  indentiue : — 

P.S.  That  nothing  may  remain  imcertain  in  our  future  arrangements, 
allow  me  to  say  that,  in  becoming  your  pastor,  I consider  my  public  duties  to 
be — preaching,  morning  and  evening  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  once  during 
the  week,  besides  prayer-meetings  and  other  pastoral  engagements.  The 
pulpit  I regard  as  my  own,  having,  with  affectionate  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  the  privilege  of  opening  it  to  such  only  as  may  appear  suitable 
persons  to  fill  that  important  station.  I must  also  express  my  desire  of  six 
weeks’  yearly  absence  from  public  duties  in  Liverpool,  for  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  change  of  scene,  relaxation,  and  intercourse  with  distant  friends. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,  and  all  just  as  it  ought  to  be. 
“ With  affectionate  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,”  he  pretty 
clearly  intimates  that  he  intends  to  be  guided  by  his  own.  And 
those  who  know  Liverpool  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  faithfully 
he  abided  by  his  determination.  Nobody,  in  church  or  chapel, 
ever  more  thoroughly  ruled  his  congregation  than  the  doctor  did ; 
and  we  believe  the  arrangement  to  have  been  an  infinite  blessing 
to  the  governed.  Probably  no  congregation  in  England  was  less 
“ independent,”  and  none,  therefore,  more  free  from  the 
evils  of  the  anarchical  self-will  which  is  the  bane  of 
Nonconformist  communities.  In  truth,  his  congregation  were 
(bai'ring  the  use  of  the  stereotyped  shibboleths  on  Sunday)  as  little 
like  ordinary  Dissenters  as  they  well  could  be ; they  were  a well- 
to-do  and  unusually  educated  set  of  Christians,  and  could  afford  to 


let  themselves  be  governed  without  feeling  it  necessary  to  snub 
their  minister  in  order  to  keep  up  their  self-importance.  If  occa- 
sionally a difficulty  or  two  arose  (and  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  is  now  <and  then  a little  judicious  silence  observed  by  the 
biographer),  it  became  veiy  soon  clear  who  w.os  master ; and  an 
filmost  unruffled  peace  preserved  through  fifty  years?,  in  a large 
and  energetic  community,  was  the  happy  result.  It  should  be 
added,  in  bare  justice  to  Dr.  Raffles  hlmselfi  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  single-minded  of  men.  He  identified  himself  heartily 
with  the  “ Church  ” to  which  he  belonged ; with  plenty  of  pru- 
dence, he  had  no  selfishness ; and  he  was  much  more  judicious  than 
the  average  deacon  or  seat-holder  could  imagine  himself  to  be. 

lie  had  also  great  external  advantages.  Be.sides  the  accident  of 
wealth  on  his  wife’s  side,  he  possessed  a singularly  melodious 
voice  and  winning  manner,  a tone  of  authority  with  a graciousness 
of  mien  which  never  failed  to  command  acquiescence,  if  it  failed  of 
exciting  enthusiasm.  He  was  quick-tempered,  but  entirely  good- 
natured;  he  knew  his  own  place  and  had  a lively  way  (on  occa- 
sion) of  making  other  people  know  theirs ; he  was  as  prompt  and 
vigorous  in  word  as  in  action ; he  could  chaff,  and  even  snub,  a 
recalcitrant  or  “bumptious”  embryo-rebel  when  it  happened 
to  be  needful,  and  used  his  faculties  at  times  with  slashing 
alacrity.  AVithal  he  was  good-humoured  to  the  edge  of  jocularity, 
and  never  punished  anybody  in  this  way  without  convincing  him 
(or  at  all  events  convincing  every  one  else)  that  it  was  all  for  his 
good.  With  this  profound  love  of  order,  he  was  a man  of  broad 
and  hearty  sympathies,  and  an  active  peace-maker.  Independent 
Nonconformity  perhaps  never  showed  its  best  aspect  with  fewer 
drawbacks  than  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  Liverpool  episcopate. 

That  those  same  drawbacks  are  very  considerable,  this  volume, 
couleur-de-rose  as  it  is,  affords  abundant  evidence.  _With  all  the 
wealth  of  his  congregation,  the  biographer  bluntly  indicates  that 
the  debt  upon  Newington  Chapel  was  paid  substantially  out  of 
what  should  have  been  the  minister’s  income.  A debt  on  the  old 
chapel  was  but  slowly  liquidated  during  twenty-eighty  years  of 
his  ministry,  and  was  finally  extinguished  only  by  the  insm'ance 
that  became  available  on  its  destruction  by  fire — this  latter  precau- 
tion, by  the  way,  having  been  due  to  the  minister’s  forethought. 
It  was  not  until  1841  that  his  stipend  reached  700/.  a year, 
and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  the  congregation  volun- 
teered him  a retiring  stipend  of  400/.,  for  some  unrecorded 
reason  a resolution  made  to  that  effect  in  Great  George  Street  at 
Liverpool,  in  February  7,  did  not  reach  him  at  Edge  Hill  before 
August  24 — an  unpleasant  hiatus  when  the  annuitant  happens  to 
be  over  seventy  at  the  outset.  Then,  at  Liverpool  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  signs  of  the  usual  distractions  and  jealousies  about  the 
employment  of  an  “assistant.”  The  good  old  man  tried  the  ex- 
periment. One  time  a Mr.  Hoskin  tries  his  hand  at  it — chosen 
possibly  because  his  Christian  names  were  “Thomas  Raffles” — 
with  rather  blank  results,  if  we  may  gather  anything  from  the 
biographer’s  manner  of  saying  that  that  gentleman  “ continued  to 
discharge  its  duties  for  fifteen  months,  but  when  he  left  Liverpool 
no  further  appointment  was  made.”  Some  years  afterwards  a 
Mr.  Pulsford  appears  on  the  scene ; but  a month’s  experience  is 
enough  for  him.  Dr.  Raffles’  own  nephew  is  appealed  to ; hut, 
“ after  a severe  mental  struggle  of  two  months,”  common  sense 
prevailed,  as  usual,  and  he  remained  where  he  was.  “ Supplies  ” 
(t.  e.  different  neighbours  taking  turn-about  at  the  pulpit  which 
had  been  guarded  originally  with  such  jealous  vigilance)  were 
tried  at  times ; but  this  pie-bald  sort  of  preaching-apparatus  seems 
to  have  suited  nobody.  Eventually  the  poor  Doctor  resigned, 
while  he  could  still  do  it  gracefully.  One  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing all  this  with  the  much-abused  system  of  patronage  which 
prevails  in  the  communities  that  are  beyond  the  torrid  zone 
of  pewrents;  the  quietly  decaying  old  rector  taking  just  a? 
much  or  as  little  work  as  he  pleases;  his  curate,  with  hk‘ 
own  permanence  (if  he  cares  to  stay)  depending  on  his  rector’sy 
with  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  in  the  matter,  and  anyhow  with  no 
electioneering  contingencies  before  him ; and  the  people,  equally 
placid,  contented  very  fairly  under  the  alternations  of  mitis  sapientia 
Lceli  with  the  livelier  homilies  of  the  nice  young  man.  It  is  not 
perfection,  we  all  know,  but  it  is  a considerably  nearer  approach 
to  it.  We  do  not  like  to  bestow  more  than  a passing  notice  upon 
such  flagrant  ebullitions  of  religious  selflshness  as  are  suggested  in 
the  following  passage : — 

There  are  two  Indepfendent  chapels  here.  I am  going  to  preach  to-morrow 
at  both,  but  I am  sorry  to  find  a spirit  between  them  that  is  not  good,  the 
people  for  whom  I am  to  preach  the  collection  sermons  fearing  lest  my 
preaching  at  the  other  place  may  injure  their  collections.  I regret  this,  and 
it  has  made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  the  anticipation  of  the  services. 
But  I am  persuaded  I have  done  right.  My  object  is  harmony,  not  division — 
souls,  not  money.  Alas  ! what  a world — and  what  a Church  too — is  this ! 
Dr.  Raffles  evidently  did  not  understand  the  ordinary  rules  of 
business  as  between  provincial  managers  and  “ stars,”  or  he  would 
have  known  that  a promise  to  perform  on  one  stage  is  held  to  imply 
silence  at  the  “ opposition  shop.”  It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  find 
that  communities  who  transfer  the  “ Sabbath  ” Rom  Saturday  to 
Sunday  transfer,  together  with  the  name,  the  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries of  week-day  money-making. 

We  have  said  almost  nothing  of  Dr.  Raffles’  life,  partly  because  we 
have  preferred  to  look  upon  his  career  as  a good  specimen  of  Dissent- 
ing existence  at  the  best ; and  partly  because,  apart  from  his  pulpit, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  one.  Nothing  more  eventful  ever 
happened  to  him  than  being  once  or  twice  overturned  in  a mail- 
coach  in  the  course  of  the  pei-petual  absences  from  home  on  preach- 
ing tours,  at  which  his  wife  not  unnaturally  grmnbled ; and  one 
occasion  on  which,  in  the  middle  of  a sermon,  all  the  gas-lights 
went  out,  and  (so  unruffled  was  his  ordinary  life)  he  remarks,  as  a 
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sort  of  minor  miracle,  that  he  remained  “perfectly  calm  and  col- 
lected.” Ke  travelled  a good  deal,  and  a volume  of  travels  pub- 
lished in  his  early  life  had  a fair  reputation  in  its  time.  But 
these  -were  not  the  days  of  “ lispings  from  low  latitudes  ” ; and  we 
take  it  that  not  much  of  enduring  travel-literature  could  have 
come  from  a good  man  who  sees  little  in  Lago  Maggiore  beyond 
“ a noble  expanse  of  water,”  whose  account  of  Stromholi  is  that  it 
flares  up  like  the  light-house  at  New  Brighton,”  and  who, 
when  standing  “ on  the  very  stone  on  which  Demosthenes  pro- 
nounced his  magnificent  oration,”  could  bethink  himself  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  than  “reciting  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
passages  of  Robert  Hall,  while  Dr.  Halley  sat  in  the  seat 
of  the  judges  and  uttered  his  applause.”  Aristotle,  fresh 
from  his  “Rhetoric”  itself,  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
this  practical  attainment  of  the  bathos.  Dr.  Raffles,  however,  had 
a little  poetry  in  him.  One  or  two  of  his  hymns  ai’e  un- 
affected and  well-written,  and  it  was  his  fancy  to  address  a poetic 
effusion  to  his  congregation  every  New-Year’s-day ; hut  the 
casual  imitations  of  CMlde  Harold giyen  in  this  volume  might  have 
been  suppressed  without  injury,  and  he  mistookhis  vocation  when 
he  wasted  time  and  paper  upon  rhymes.  In  the  serio-comic  line  he 
was,  contemporaries  say,  almost  unrivalled ; and  one  or  two  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  scenes  (or  rather  of  the  figure  he  cut  in  them)  are 
«qual  to  the  best  eflbrts  of  the  secular  “fat  contributor.”  His 
dolorous  moans  over  his  “ bulk  ” are  exquisite.  The  sufferings  of 
■four  poor  Italians  whom  he  compelled  to  hoist  it  to  the  top  of 
“Vesuvius,  intermingled  with  pathetic  touches  about  the  terror  of  its 
g)wner,  are  given  with  a life-like  lugubriousness  that  is  charming. 
■And  'the  scene  at  the  pyramids — the  doctor  with  “the  moral 
courage  to  remain  below,”  and  his  companion  Dr.  Halley  up  aloft 
^n  the  top,  his  nerves  failing  and  his  head  beginning  to  gi’ow 
[giddy,  but  retaining  presence  of  mind  enough  to  “chouse”  a 
■couple  of  rascally  Arabs  who  tried  to  (what  the  two  divines  would 
: call)  “ make  a practical  improvement  of  the  opportunity  ” — is 
among  the  best  bits  of  diary  we  have  read  for  many  a day. 

Here  we  must  leave  Dr.  Raffles  — in  many  respects  the 
best  specimen  of  a Nonconformist  minister,  and  in  all  respects 
the  most  fortunate,  that  the  passing  generation  has  known. 
The  volume  is  excellently  written,  and  sets  him  before  us  exactly 
■as  he  was — very  fond  of  preaching ; very  fond  of  noting  down  the 
multitudes  that  came  to  hear  him,  with  an  odd  gratification  at  the 
“dreadful  crowds”  that  crushed  in  the  doorways,  and  the  himdreds 
that  were  obliged  to  go  away  again ; and  with  a crusty  growl  at 
people  like  the Hamburghers,  where  'the  congregation  was  “thin,” 
■or  the  Greenock ers,  who  gave  nothing  but  “large  dishes  of 
■copper  ” .in  return  for  some  “ earnest  pleadings  ” ; very  fond  of 
order,  and  very  clear  about  who  was  the  best  person  to  enforce  it ; 
very  judicious,  very  genial,  very  kind-hearted,  and  a thorough 
'Christian. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  PARIS.* 

At  last  a great  desideratum  has  been  supplied,  and  English 
visitors  to  Paris  are  provided  with  a portable,  well-arranged, 
end  judiciously  compiled  handbook,  which  must  of  necessity 
supersede  Gralignani  and  every  other  guide-book  to  the  French 
capital,  whether  French  or  English.  The  publication  of  this 
volume  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  services  which  Mr. 
Mimray  has  rendered  to  his  travelling  fellow-coimtrymen.  The 
book,  though  bound  in  the  familiar  red  cloth,  is  smaller  than  the 
•usual  size  of  the  series ; and  the  editor  has  been  so  succinct  in 
his  compilation  that  260  pages  contain  all  that  he  believes  to  be 
necessary,  in  the  way  of  guidance  and  information,  for  an  ordinary 
visitor  to  Paris.  W e are  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
amination has  extended,  we  think  the  book  not  only  trustworthy, 
■but  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Indeed,  we  have  detected  no  con- 
siderable omissions,  while  more  than  once  we  thought  that  some 
superfluous  statements  might  have  been  retrenched  with  advantage. 
We  have  always  contended  that,  for  a book  of  this  sort,  a strictly 
■alphabetical  order  is  the  only  sound  and  convenient  principle  of 
•arrangement.  We  are,  therefore,  very  glad  to  find  that  the  editor 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  All  the  descriptive  part  of  this  handbook  is 
alphabetically  disposed.  Thus  very  few  double  or  cross  references 
are  necessary.  Everything  can  be  found  with  the  greatest  facility, 
■and  the  volume  is  not  even  cumbered  with  an  index.  We  must 
mention  also  that  the  plan  of  the  city  is  so  large  in  scale  and  so 
clearly  engraved  that  no  other  map  will  be  wanted.  Other  useful 
plans  are  given,  such  as  maps  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  of  Pffl’e  la 
Chaise,  of  Versailles,  and  the  general  environs,  besides  skeleton 
ground-plans  of  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  other  principal 
museums.  These  latter  are  a very  usefid  feature  of  the  book. 

The  general  alphabetical  description  of  the  city  follows  two 
pTP.1iiniTia.Ty  chapters,  one  of  which  discusses  the  several  routes 
between  London  and  Paris,  and  the  other  professes  to  give  con- 
densed information  about  French  money,  measures,  and  weights, 
hotels  and  restaurants,  cafes  and  public  conveyances — all  matters 
very  necessary  to  be  understood  by  a visitor.  Few  people,  we 
imagine,  are  prepared  to  hear  that  more  than  half  the  houses  in 
the  fashionable  parts  of  Paris  are  hotels,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  there  are  no  less  than  4,000.  Our  own  largest  hotels 
— such  as  the  Grosvenor  and  the  Great  Western — are  dwarfed 
by  comparison  with  the  new  Grand  Hotel  on  the  Boulevart 
■des  Capucines  (where  the  Rue  Basse  du  Rempart  formerly 
stood),  which  makes  up  700  beds.  Of  the  discomfort  of  this 
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and  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  the  editor  gives  a most  tminviting 
description,  enlarging  especially  upon  their  imperfect  sanitary 
ari’angements,  their  long  dark  corridors,  bad  attendance,  and  high 
charges.  Under  the  head  of  restaurants,  he  tells  us  that  the  Trois 
Freres  Proven^aux  has  still  the  best  wine,  and  that  Philippe’s,  in 
the  Rue  Montorgueil,  “has  a great  reputation  among  gour- 
mands.” This  is  rather  ill-naturedly  put:  for,  after  all,  the 
end  and  purpose  of  a restaurant  is  to  turn  out  a well-cooked 
dinner.  And  shortly  afterwards,  the  Restam’ant  Vachette,  on 
the  Boulevart  Montmartre,  is  specially  commended  for  a good 
cuisine  and  splendid  rooms.  Who  does  not  know  the  ludicrous 
embarrassment  of  the  untravelled  Englishman  when  an  impatient 
waiter  puts  the  carte  in  his  hand  and  begs  him  to  order  his 
dinner.  The  handbook  provides  several  fonns  by  help  of  which  the 
least-experienced  tourist  may  compose  a menu  and  (perhaps)  escape 
detection  as  a novice.  While  we  write,  the  newspapers  announce 
that  the  weU-known  Cafe  Foy,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  having  foimd 
no  purchaser  at  any  price,  has  been  closed.  In  the  Handbook  it 
is  praised  more  than  once  for  its  great  respectability,  “ neither 
smoking,  nor  billiards,  nor  beer  being  permitted.”  It  is  unfortu- 
nate perhaps  that  hostelries  of  historic  fame  cannot  stand  their 
ground  against  modern  rivals.  Thus  we  believe  that  the  famous 
old  inn  of  the  George  at  Portsmouth  is  at  this  moment  shut  up 
and  abandoned. 

The  common  herd  of  ordinary  tourists  slavishly  obey  their 
guide-book.  It  is  safe  to  reckon  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
Englishmen  visiting  Paris  in  future  will  copy  the  model  fonn  here 
given  of  a letter  of  polite  request,  to  be  written  on  one's  first 
arrival,  for  permission  to  see  certain  sights  not  usually  shown  to 
strangers.  “Monsieur  le  Prefet  du  D6pt.  de  la  Seine”  may 
expect  to  receive  a deluge  of  very  elegant  but  slightly  monotonous 
epistolary  petitions  to  this  effect.  Of  course  a scheme  for  seeing 
Paris  in  a certain  number  of  days  is  provided,  but  happily  the 
itinerary  is  supposed  to  begin  on  any  day  of  the  week  that  may 
best  suit  the  visitor.  This  may  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  par- 
ticular places  on  particular  days  that  would  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened. A friend  of  ours,  in  the  Exhibition  year,  having  occasion  one 
day  to  go  to  Camden  Town,  hailed  in  vain  one  after  another  of  the 
“Waterloo  ” omnibuses.  At  last  obtaining  a seat,  he  found  the 
carriage  full  of  Frenchmen  5 and,  to  his  increasing  astonishment, 
he  observed  that  the  conductor  was  obliged  to  reject  parties  of 
foreigners  at  every  tinning.  The  mystery  was  solved  when  he 
noticed  that  every  other  man  carried  the  same  guide-book — 
some  compendious  method  of  seeing  London  in  a week,  which 
prescribed  a visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  (say)  Wednesday, 
and  recommended  a “ Waterloo  ” omnibus  as  the  best  conveyance. 

Among  the  most  useful  tables  which  the  editor  has  put  toge- 
ther in  his  introductory  chapters,  are  the  classified  lists  of  objects 
of  interest  to  various  sorts  of  persons.  Thus  the  galleries  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture,  the  various  art-collections  and  museums,  and 
the  more  important  churches,  are  enumerated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  artist ; and  similar  bills  of  fare  are  provided  for  the  antiquary, 
the  architect,  and  the  man  of  science.  A list  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  works  of  benevolence  might  well  have  been  added  for 
the  use  of  such  as  might  wish  to  study  the  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  French  capital.  The  population  of  Paris  in  1 863,  reckoning 
all  the  dwellers  within  the  fortifications  which  were  made  in 
i860  (the  new  limits  of  the  city),  amounted  to  1,696,141.  There 
must  be  some  typographical  error  in  the  figures  given  just  before 
for  the  number  of  the  population  in  1861,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  1,953,160;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  a decrease  of  nearly 
300,000  within  two  years.  The  editor  calculates  that  the  totffl 
municipal  revenue  for  1862  was  a little  less  than  eight  millions 
sterling,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same ; but  he  adds  that 
occasional  loans  are  resorted  to,  whenever  there  is  a deficiency. 
Remembering  the  cost  of  recent  improvements  in  Paris,  we  must 
suspect  some  inaccuracy  in,  these  accounts,  when  we  find  that  in 
the  municipal  budget  for  one  year  (i860)  only  400,000^.  was 
allowed  for  new  buildings,  &c.  Speaking  of  the  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  the  editor  contrasts  it  very  favourably  with 
London.  He  tells  us  that  the  poorest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  is  to  be  found  in  the  outskirts,  as  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Victor,  Mouffetard,  &c. ; “but  the  Parisians 
may  be  proud,”  he  says,  “ that  Paris  does  not  possess  such  dens  of 
misery,  filth,  and  vice  as  the  vicinity  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
St.  Giles’,  or  Drury  Lane  can  exhibit.”  Our  own  experience 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
are  not  much  less  wretched  than  the  worst  parts  of  London.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  our  neighbours  have  anything  that  answers 
to  the  howling  wilderness  of  poverty  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eastern  regions  of  our  own  metropolis.  Here  is  the  editor’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  marvels  of  modern  Paris,  the  very  thought  of  which 
has  often  made  English  architects  and  builders — if  not  tax-payers 
— long  for  even  an  Imperial  despotism  : — 

Since  1851  tlie  new  buildings,  restorations,  new  streets,  &c.  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  eveiything  previously  achieved  at  Paris,  or  probably  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  The  Louvre  Palace  has  been  thorouglily  repaired 
and  completed,  the  Place  du  Carrousel  cleared,  and  generally  every  public 
edifice  in  Paris  repaired,  restored,  or  rebuilt.  The  buildings  are  perhaps, 
however,  less  wonderful  than  the  clearings.  Paris,  like  most  old  Continental 
towns,  consisted  of  a dense  mass  of  old  lofty  houses,  only  accessible  by  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  impervious  to  light  and  air,  and,  what  was  perhaps 
more  thought  of,  to  regular  troops.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  the  present  Emperor  has  almost  eviscerated  Paris.  The  old 
and  crowded  houses  which  covered  the  ground  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  the  Louvre  have  been  mostly  pulled  down,  and  wide  streets  and 
open  spaces  substituted.  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  change 
when  he  is  told  that  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie  stood  inaccessible 
in  the  midst  of  houses.  By  this  means  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  been  extended 
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from  tho  Tuilcries  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  the  Boulcvart  de  Sebastopol  hrolccn 
through  the  densest  quarters  of  Paris,  cross  streets  made  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  wide  streets  or  boulevards  have  been  cut  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  quays  on  each  side  of  the  river  have  been  extensively  repaired,  and  made 
. subservient  to  a system  of  sewerage,  in  which  Paris  had  hitherto  been  very 
del'ective.  These  gigantic  works  are  paid  for,  partly  by  the  State,  partly  by 
the  city  of  Paris  ; and  the  proprietors  of  the  houses,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
improvements,  are  bought  out  and  compensated  as  in  England.  G.os  has 
been  everywhere  introduced,  and  the  pavement  much  improved  ; in  fact,  it 
is  now  better  than  that  of  London. 

Of  the  more  detailed  portion  of  the  handbook  we  can  give  hut 
a few  unconnected  notices.  The  editor  tells  us  that  the  Biblio- 
theque  Impdriale  is  in  process  of  reconstruction  and  rearrange- 
ment ; and  that  a vast  reading-room,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  M,  Panizzi’s  glass  dome  at  the  British  Museum,  is  being  built 
within  the  great  quadrangle.  The  author  of  the  handbook  is  not 
very  strong  in  ecclesiology  or  architectui’e.  We  notice,  for  in- 
stance, that  M.  Gau’s  Gothic  church  of  Ste  ClotUde  is  described 
as  being  “in  the  style  of  the  JEarly  Perpendicular,  fourteenth 
centm’y.”  I'urther  on  we  see  it  stated  that  certain  alarming 
cracks  in  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  are  extending,  as  the  granite 
disintegrates  under  the  damp  climate  of  Paris.  We  learn 
for  the  first  time  that,  at  S.  Denis,  M.  Viollet  le  Due  has  dis- 
covered, embedded  in  the  adjoining  buildings,  the  beautiful  ori- 
ginal south-transept  door,  dating  from  the  time  of  Suger  himself. 
He  is  about  to  open  it  out  and  restore  it.  Under  the  head  of  the 
Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouvds,  the  editor  mentions  that  the  very 
objectionable  practice  of  admitting  foundlings  who  were  placed  on 
the  turn-table  has  been  abandoned.  We  saw  it  seriously  proposed 
the  other  day  to  introduce  this  custom  in  London  by  a religious 
commimity.  But  the  intention  has,  we  hope,  been  abandoned.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  author  ventures  upon  the  expression  of  any 
private  opinion ; but  he  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  demo- 
ralizing and  brutalizing  eflect  of  the  honid  exhibition  of  dead  bodies 
at  the  Morgue,  and  elsewhere  he  vigorously  denounces  the  claque 
in  a French  theatre.  The  length  of  the  magnificent,  but  insipidly 
monotonous.  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  given  as  two  miles  wanting  eighty 
yards.  The  Jardin  Mabille,  and  other  like  places,  are  very  cau- 
tiously recommended.  We  observe  that,  when  lady  visitors  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  particular  vaudeville,  the  editor 
advises  them  to  take  the  advice  of  the  landlady  of  their  hotel,  who 
(he  says)  is  often  “ a tolerable  theatrical  critic.”  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  a safer  course  than  to  buy,  as  is  elsewhere  advised,  a cheap 
copy  of  the  play  for  previous  reading.  On  the  whole,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  theatres,  and  the  advice  given  about  them,  is 
sensible  and  good.  We 'conclude  our  notice  with  a hearty  com- 
mendation of  this  excellently  compiled  handbook. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  STAHR  has  followed  up  his  defence  of  Tiberius  with  an 
apology  for  Cleopatra.* * * * §  Our  chief  objection  to  this  very 
clever  and  entertaining  work  is,  that  it  is  an  apology.  In  the 
first  place,  none  was  wanted.  Quis  mtuperavit  ? A vague  accusa- 
tion of  treachery  to  Antony  is,  as  Dr.  Stahr  himself  points  out, 
discountenanced  by  all  good  authorities.  Cleopatra  is  a general 
favourite  with  the  writers  and  readers  of  history ; the  accepted 
type  of  a character  remote,  indeed,  from  perfection,  but  redeeming 
its  errors  by  a display  of  brilliant  qualities  to  which  these  only  serve 
as  foils,  and  which  could  hardly  have  existed  without  them.  The 
general  judgment  of  posterity  is  condensed  in  Shakspeare’s  mag- 
nificent delineation,  with  which  the  Egyptian  queen  herself  would 
hardly  have  quarrelled,  and  which  Dr.  iStahr  seems  quite  willing  to 
accept.  Nevertheless,  his  work  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a 
vindication,  and  is  a continual  wrangle  with  Plutarch  and  other 
writers,  whose  language  seems  to  give  him  constant  offence,  while 
he  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  impugn  their  conclusions.  It  is, 
fortunately,  impossible  to  do  so ; to  rob  history  of  the  traditional 
Cleopatra  would  he  a desecration  of  which  Dr.  Stahr  would  be 
the  last  to  be  guilty.  The  cardinal  error  of  his  book  probably 
mises  from  his  partiality  for  Antony,  whose  need  of  an  advocate 
is  indeed  more  evident  than  Cleopatra’s.  We  cannot  concur  with 
our  author  in  imputing  any  especial  malignity  to  the  ancient 
historians  in  their  dealings  with  the  unfortunate  competitor  of 
Augustus,  but  they  certainly  do  not  conceal  their  opinion 
that  he  lost  the  empire  of  the  world  by  his  own  fault, 
and  Dr.  Stahr’s  partiality  only  serves  to  set  this  fact 
in  a clearer  light.  The  lea^ng  features  of  the  story 
are  too  boldly  marked  to  be  much  affected  by  any  rectification 
of  minor  details ; and  the  narrow  contentious  spirit  in  which 
Dr.  Stahr  has  attempted  Antony’s  vindication  has  damaged 
his  hero  almost  as  much  as  his  book.  Much  may  no 
doubt  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  Antony’s  failings,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  regarding  them  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  which  made  them  appear  so  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  softness  and  profusion  which  well  became 
the  Egyptian  queen  were  deformities  in  the  Roman  soldier.  In 
adopting  Oriental  manners,  Antony  had  voluntarily  descended 
from  the  level  on  which  he  was  born ; his  victory  would  have 
been  the_  triumph  of  an  uncouth  barbarism  over  whatever  of 
antique  dignitjr  and  severity  was  yet  left  to  the  Roman  world,  the 
genius  of  Virgil  and  Horace  woidd  have  found  no  encouragement, 
and  the  Oriental  extravagance  of  the  age  of  Elagabalus  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  three  centuries.  The  contest  between 
him  and  Augustus  was  a conflict  of  principles,  not,  like  many 
contests  for  empire  in  later  ages,  a strife  between  two  pre- 

*  Cleopatra.  Von  Adolf  Stahr.  Berlin : Guttentag.  London : Williams 
& Norgate. 


tenders  equally  destitute  of  desert.  With  Dr.  Stahr’s  prepos- 
sessions, it  is  of  course  impossible  that  he  should  render  justice 
to  tho  conqueror.  The  demerits  of  his  delineation  are,  however, 
purely  negative.  He  faithfully  exhibits  the  selfishness,  the  bad 
faith,  the  cool  .subtlety  of  Augustus,  and  ably  contrasts  these 
Avith  tho  opposite  characteristics  of  Antony ; but  he  fails 
to  render  justice  to  the  serene  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
consciousness  of  representing  the  spirit  of  Roman  civilization 
inspired  a breast  naturally  devoted  to  self,  leaving  fortitude  and 
magnanimity  where  it  had  found  cruelty  and  fear.  The  pros- 
perity which  intoxicated  Csesar  and  Napoleon  only  enriched  the 
originally  barren  bosom  of  Augustus.  Could  Dr.  Stahr  but  have 
conceived  the  same  interest  in  him  as  in  his  rival,  this  book 
would  have  been  nearly  perfect.  As  it  is,  it  is  a most  spirited 
and  readable  biography — admirably  arranged,  clear,  condensed, 
graphic,  keeping  the  attention  continually  awake  without  resort 
to  rhetorical  devices,  and,  as  a narrative,  exemplary  in  its  steady 
advance  and  rejection  of  everything  superfluous. 

Fliigel’s  Histonj  of  the  Arabs*,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a standard  work,  reappears  as  the  first  volume  of  an 
historical  series  to  be  published  by  Baensch,  at  Leipsic.  The 
author  claims  to  have  augmented  this  edition  by  a third,  and 
states  that  he  would  have  done  much  more  had  the  convenience 
of  the  publisher  permitted. 

Professor  Hilgenfeld  is  a theologian  of  Baur’s  school,  whose 
contributions  to  biblical  criticism  have  been  voluminous.  He 
has  now  found  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation  in  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanesf,  one  of  those  restless,  rationalizing,  specu- 
lative thinkers  who,  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  when 
theological  opinion  was  yet  fluid  and  unsettled,  aimed  at  the 
formation  of  an  eclectic  system,  fragments  of  which,  like  the 
remains  of  animals  preserved  in  ice,  may  still  be  laboriously 
extracted  from  the  mass  of  dogma  that  has  congealed  around  it. 
Bardesanes  is  especially  interesting  on  two  accounts — as  an  orna- 
ment of  the  court  of  Edessa,  the  first  Christian  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  father  of  Syriac  poetry.  He  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  in  A.B.  1 54,  and  flourished  till  the  time 
of  Elagabalus.  He  was  a courtier  and  a man  of  wealth,  as  his 
theological  adversary,  Ephraem  Synis,  signifies  by  intimating  that 
“ the  devil  adorned  him  with  caftans  and  beryls.”  As  a poet, 
his  fame  rested  upon  the  1 50  psalms  which,  in  imitation 
of  David,  he  composed  for  the  edification  of  his  countrymen.  The 
popularity  of  this  work  was  immense,  and  when  Ephraem  subse- 
quently replaced  it  by  another  more  agreeable  to  sound  doctrine, 
he  was  compelled  to  associate  his  orthodoxy  with  the  heretical 
tunes  to  which  the  musical  genius  of  his  antagonist  had  given 
birth.  There  is  here  a singirlar  parallel  with  Ariiis,  also  a popular 
poet,  and  whose  opinions  owed  much  of  their  prevalence  to  the 
melodious  fascinations  of  his  Thalia.  None  of  Bardesanes’  psalms 
are  preserved,  and  we  only  know  that  his  irretrical  system  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  invention,  and  was  based  uporr  accent  instead  of 
quantity.  Nor  are  any  of  his  prose  writings  extant  j a dialogue 
under  his  nairre,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Euse- 
biirs,  being  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Recognitions  of  the  Pseudo-Clement. 

When  an  author  understands  himself,  there  is  always  a pos- 
sibility that  he  may  be  understood  by  others.  We  can  just  com- 
prehend enough  of  G.  Mehring’s  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  ReligimX 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  intended  to  convey  a meaning  of  some  sort, 
and  seally  wears  to  the  rrninitiated  neither  more  nor  less  of  the 
appearance  of  hopeless  jargon  than  many  a volume  of  Clark’s 
Theological  Library.  We  consequently  record  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  divers  after  potential  pearls  in  unfathomable  profundities, 
and  pass  on  to  mention  a liturgical  treatise  §,  addressed  to  a limited 
body  of  readers,  but  at  any  rate  intelligible  as  well  as  erudite. 

Dr.  Hefele,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils, 
has  prepared  a volume  of  very  agreeable  and  instructive  reading 
in  the  shape  of  a selection  from  his  numerous  detached  essays  in 
periodicals.il  Some  of  them  are  critical,  as  those  on  Tertullian 
and  Athenagoras ; others  are  designed  to  clear  up  obscure  and  con- 
troA^erted  matters,  such  as  the  introduction  of  celibacy  among  the 
clergy ; some  are  historical,  and  two  of  the  most  interesting  are 
devoted  to  the  Russian  and  the  Greek  Churches.  Another  volume 
is  to  follow,  which  will  chiefly  relate  to  ecclesiastical  archaeology 
and  liturgies.  All  that  we  have  here  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and 
highly  satisfactory  as  the  work  of  one  evidently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  fortunately  obliged  to  be  brief. 

Herr  Clarus’s  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  at 
Salzburg^d  would  have  greatly  benefited  by  making  its  first  ap- 
pearance under  similar  conditions.  It  is  the  matter  for  an  agree- 
able essay  swollen  into  a thick  volume,  and  rendered  wholly 
unreadable  by  the  process. 


* Geschichte  der  Araber,  bis  auf  den  Sttirz  des  Chalifats  von  Bagdad.  Von 
Gustav  Fliigel.  Leipzig  : Baensch.  Loudon : Williams  & Norgate. 

f Bardesanes,  der  Letzte  Gnostiker.  Von  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Leipzig : Weigel. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

J Die  Philcsophisch-kritischen  Grundsdtze  der  Selbstvoraussetzung,  Oder 
die  Beligions-Philosophie.  Von  G.  Mehring.  Stuttgart:  Belser.  London; 
Nutt. 

§ Die  Epiklesis  der  griechischen  und  orientalischen  Liturgieen,  und  der 
romischen  Consekrations-Kanon.  Von  Dr.  L.  A.  Hoppe.  Schalfhausen : 
Hurter.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

II  Beitriige  zur  Kircliengeschichte,  Archiiologie  und  Liturgik.  Von  Dr.  C. 
J.  Hefele.  Bd.  i.  Tubingen:  Laupp.  London:  Nutt. 

^ Die  Auswanderung  der  protestantisch  gesinnten  Salzburger  in  den 
Jahren  1731  und  1732.  Dargestellt  A'on  LudAvig  Clarus.  Innsbruck; 
Vereins-Buchhandlung.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
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The  second  part  of  Friedlaender’s  elaborate  work  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Romans  * * * § is  as  interesting  as  the  first,  and  richly 
deserves  the  honour  of  an  English  translation.  The  inquiry  is  prose- 
cuted on  so  extensive  a scale  that  the  whole  of  this  respectable-sized 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  two  subj  ects — Roman  ideas 
of  travel,  and  Roman  public  entertainments,  theatrical  and  gladia- 
torial. Yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  prolixity,  the  ample  materials 
being  thoroughly  digested  and  ably  arranged,  and  all  details  flowing 
easily  from  a light  and  ready  pen.  The  subjects  are  so  treated  as 
to  embrace  some  collateral  investigations  of  interest ; for  example, 
there  is  a very  satisfactory  disquisition  on  the  controverted  point 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  ancients  were  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ences of  scenery.  A third  volume  is  promised. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  a very  good  collection  of  aphor- 
isms from  the  Roman  writers  f,  which  contains  the  quintessence 
of  the  national  spirit  in  a brief  compass.  The  sayings  are  for  the 
most  part  eminently  practical ; sturdy  common-sense  is  the  most 
salient  feature,  and,  next  to  it,  the  absence  of  speculative  depth  or 
subtlety.  The  approximation  to  English  modes  of  thought  is  very 
striking ; it  is  also  remarkable  how  large  a part  of  the  collection  is 
derived  from  Seneca.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  compiler’s  brother  in  a 
long  and  elegantly-written  preface,  introducing  many  interesting 
biographical  details,  and  manifesting  by  its  polished  urbanity  how 
thoroughly  the  editor  (since  deceased)  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  writings  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to  interpret. 

Dr.  Gustav  Schwanitz  J is  a remarkable  example  of  the  power 
of  the  ruling  passion.  He  took  Plato  in  his  pocket  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  sat  down  upon  a peak  to  indite  a commentary  on 
the  philosopher’s  Symposium.  He  had  probably  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  propitiate  the  genius  loci,  for  the  pointed  little  disqui- 
sition has  something  of  the  clearness  and  buoyancy  of  mountain 
air.  A formidable  appendix  of  notes  proves  that  he  subsequently 
revised  it  in  his  library. 

A brief  dissertation  on  Spinoza  § seems  to  emanate  from  a Jew, 
who  cannot  quite  forgive  his  renowned  countryman  for  his 
apostasy.  It  is  of  some  importance  from  exploding  some  lingering 
myths  respecting  the  philosopher’s  life,  while  it  incidentally 
evinces  that,  with  all  Spinoza’s  endeavours  after  mathematical 
precision,  neither  his  disciples  nor  his  adversaries  are  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  real  drift  of  his  teaching. 

Nobody  but  a German,  we  opine,  would  have  written  ten  score 
pages  upon  two  score  ballads,  and  called  them  B.booklet.\\  Herr 
Grube  means  well,  but  he  proses  fearfully.  Rotscher’s  critique  on 
Shakspeare’s  characters  is  also^  too  heavy  and  prolix,  but  it  con- 
tains much  judicious  criticism,  and  is  a far  more  creditable  attempt 
to  commemorate  the  “ Tercentenary  ” than  any  of  our  British 
endeavours  in  that  line. 

A series  of  German  classics  of  the  mediaeval  period  is  fitly  intro- 
duced by  Walther  von  der  Vogel weide  **,  and  is  intended  to  com- 
prise the  Nibehmgen  Lied,  the  Gudrun,  the  Tristan,  the  Parzival, 
and  other  similar  works.  The  speciality  of  the  new  edition  is  one 
which  shoidd  render  it  very  acceptable  to  foreigners — the  addition 
of  copious  explanatory  notes.  In  the  good  old  times,  says  the 
editor,  the  learned  did  not  disdain  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the 
laity.  They  accompanied  their  editions  of  the  ancient  relics  of 
German  literature  with  useful  commentaries,  and  the  study  of 
them  prospered  accordingly.  Now  that  they  are  content  with  a 
mere  reproduction  of  texts,  the  texts  have  ceased  to  be  read  by  anj"- 
but  professional  scholars,  and  all  the  hopes  excited  by  the  seeming 
revival  of  old  German  literature  have  been  frustrated.  This  is 
common  sense,  and  we  believe  that  the  announcement  of  Herr 
Pfeiffer’s  design  wiU  be  good  news  to  many  Englishmen  as  well 
as  Germans.  Contempt  for  the  uninitiated,  and  disregard  for 
their  convenience,  are  too  frequent  characteristics  of  the  erudite 
class  all  over  the  world ; it  is  therefore  pleasing  to  find  a scholar 
solely  intent  on  plain  and  modest  usefulness.  The  commentary 
seems  perfectly  adequate  to  the  end  in  view,  and  the  series 
promises  to  be  characterized  by  cheapness  and  neatness. 

Working  regularly  backwards  from  our  own  times,  Julian 
Schmidt  bids  fair  to  write  the  whole  history  of  Gennan  literature 
crab-fashion.  His  present  volumes  comprise  the  records  of  a 
century  from  Leibnitz  to  Lessingff,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with 
his  former  well-known  work,  form  a complete  history  of  the  most 
important  period  of  German  intellectual  life.  The  book  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  merits  and  defects  as  its  predecessor. 
Schmidt  is,  in  general,  a very  acute  and  sensible  critic,  but 
nothing  more.  His  mind  is  richly  stored,  but  not  naturally  rich ; 


* Parstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschiclite  Roms,  in  der  Zeit  von  Aitgvst  bis 
zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine.  Von  L.  Friedlaender.  Leipzig:  Hirzel. 
London;  Williams  & Norgate. 

f Rromptuarium  Sententiarum  ex  vetermn  scriptorum  Romanorum  lihris. 
Congessit  E.  F.  Wuesteraann.  Editio  altera,  curavit  M.  Seyffertus. 
Nordhusre:  Foerstemann.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

J Rlatonische  Studien.  Von  Gustav  Schwanitz.  Part  i.  Frankfurt: 
Bremer.  London ; Asher  & Co. 

§ Spinoza,  sein  Lebensbild  und  seine  Philosophie.  Von  J.  B.  Lehmans. 
Wurzburg:  Stuber.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

II  Aesihetische  Vortrdge  von  A.  W.  Grube.  Bdch.  i.  Gothe’s  Elfenbal- 
laden  und  Schiller’s  &tterromanzen.  Iserlohn : Badeker.  London : 
Williams  & Norgate. 

^ Shakespeare  in  seinen  hochsten  Charactergebilden  enthiillt  und  entwickelt. 
Von  H.  T.  Rdtscher.  Dresden:  Memhold.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 

**  Deutsche  Cbxssiker  des  Mittelalters.  Mit  Wort- und  Sacherklarungen 
herausgegeben  von  Franz  Pfeiffer.  Bd.  i.  Walther  von  der  Vogel  weide. 
Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 

ft  Geschichte  des  geistigen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  von  Leibnitz  bis  auf 
JAssing’s  Tod.  2 Bde.  Leipzig:  Grunow.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 


it  is  too  negative  on  one  side,  too  merely  utilitarian  on  the  other, 
deficient  in  imagination  and  intellectual  sympathy.  Hence  the 
author  is  much  more  successful  in  dealing  with  philosophers  and 
critics  than  with  writers  endowed  with  the  creative  faculty. 
He  lacks  that  touch  of  creative  power  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  combine  the  medley  of  materials  before  him  into 
a consummate  whole,  and  his  works  resemble  gigantic  pamphlets, 
or  strings  of  reviews,  rather  than  literary  histories.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  subject  he  has  now  undertaken  is  peculiarly 
ungrateful,  from  its  straggling  character  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
minent figures  till  we  come  to  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Lessing, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  the  author’s  hero  and  model.  The  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  French  taste  by  him  is  highly 
interesting,  and  the  work  may  be  advantageously  consulted  for 
its  copious  notices  of  meritorious  but  little-known  authors — the 
satirist  Liscow,  for  example. 

Johannes  Gutenberg*,  by  Paul  Stein,  is  a rather  favourable 
specimen  of  that  peculiarly  German  style  of  romance  which 
selects  as  its  hero  an  author,  artist,  or  philosopher.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  represent  a man  of  this  description  as  he  lived  and 
moved  among  his  contemporaries,  is  almost  inevitably  a failmre. 
We  see  him  as  they  could  not  see  him,  and  could  not  exchange 
eyes  with  them  if  we  would.  The  accidents  of  social  position  and 
exterior  incident  have  vanished,  the  inward  man  remains,  but  in  a 
shape  too  purely  the  subject  of  intellectual  cognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  novelist.  The  attempt  to  combine  a literary  or 
artistic  with  an  historical  portrait  results  in  the  production  of 
something  unlike  either. 


* Johannes  Gutenberg.  Kultur-historischer  Roman  von  Paul  Stein. 
3 vols.  Leipzig  : Grunow.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
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-I— i OPENED  November  1,  1864,  under  the  Direction  of  tlfe  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  Councii— WILLIAM  STIRLING,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  M.P. 

TTarc?en— The  Rev.  D.  F.  SANDFORD,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Tutors, 

The  Council  has  engaged  Temporary  Premises,  at  1 1 Oxford  Terrace,  for  a limited  number  of 
Students  of  the  University,  who  will  be  provided  wdth  a Home  and  Tutorial  assistance  during 
the  ensuing  Session,  on  moderate  terms. 

Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Hall  should  be  accompanied  by  information  os  to  Morale 
Character  of  Applicant,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Warden,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Menztes,  7 St.  Andrew  Square, Edinburgh,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

London. — The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D. 

, ^ Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer 

in  Public  Reading  at  King’s  College,  London,  will  LECTURE  and  give  Practical  Instruction 
at  King’s  College,  every  Monday  and  Saturday,  beginning  Saturday,  October  22. 

QCOTTISH  HOSPITAL.— HALF-YEARLY  ELECTION  of 

O PENSIONERS. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  EXTRAORDINARY  MEETING  of  this  Cor- 
poration will  be  holden  in  the  Hall  on  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
Electing 

Three  Pensioners  to  the  £25  Pensionf  rom  a List  of  Five  Candidates. 

One  Pensioner  to  the  £15  Pension  from  a List  of  Twenty-four  Candidates, 

Eight  Pensioners  to  the  £10  Pension  from  a List  of  Sixty-four  Candidates. 
Subscriptions  of  One  Guinea  and  upwards,  paid  on  or  before  the  day  of  Election  (Wednesday, 
October  26),  entitle  the  Subscribers  to  Vote  at  the  Election. 

Every  Guinea  subscribed  entitles  the  Donor  to  Three  Votes  for  the  First  Class,  One  Vote  for 
the  Second  Class,  and  Eight  Votes  for  the  Third  Class  of  Candidates. 

N.B.— The  Polling  will  begin  at  Twelve  o’clock  noon,  and  close  at  Two  o’clock  precisely- 

By  Order,  J.  MACRAE  MOIR,  Secretary. 
Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  Crane  Court,  E.C. 

October  20,1864. 


T3RIXT0N  HILL  COLLEGE  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Surrey,  S.  PrincfpaZ_Dr.  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 
Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 

XTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

-LI  Terrace,  Hyde  Park Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Esq., 

J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  F.  Praeger,  Esq.,  Louis  Engel,  Esq.,  Madame  Louise  Michau,  Monsieur  A. 
Roche,  Dr.  Heiraann,  Mrs.  Harrison,  H.  Warren,  Esq.,  Cave  Thomas,  Esq..  J.  Radford,  Esq., 
Geo.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  A.  R.  Ashwell,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Flumptre,  Esq.,  Signor  Valletta,  A.  Chiosso, 
Esq.,  &c. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM  November  2, 

Prospectuses  containing  Terms,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application. 

T ODMOOR  HOUSE,  Weymoutli. — ^The  Misses  GRESHAM 

-L-i  receive  the  DAUGHTERS  of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Clergymen  to  Educate. 
Number  of  Pupils  limited.  A thorough  English  Education  given.  Parisian  and  Hanoverian 
resident  Governesses.  Professors  in  attendance  for  Music,  Singing,  Drawing  Italian,  and 
Dancing.  Private  French  and  German  Classes  twice  a week.— Referees  : E.  C.  Buxton, 
Esq.,  Dansbury  Hall,  Warrington  ; the  Rev.  W.  Talloon,  Percy  Street,  Liverpool ; the  Rev. 
J.  Co.x,  Ualton  Rectory,  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire.  

TAIRST-OLASS  LADIES’  SCHOOL  — Number  Limited  — 

-U  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood.  Eminent  Professors  are  in  daily  attendance. 
References  to  Families  of  distinction— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Delta,  care  of  Messrs.  Addison  & 
Lucas,  210  Regent  Street,  W. 

QANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  aud  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

o?  C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LU.D.  of  Cnmbridse,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W . 

rPHE  INDIAN  aud  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

-L  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate. Address,  Mathematicos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


IVriLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

JAL  Song  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Keceived,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils, — 
Address,  Mr.  H.  D.  I,ANCiSTER,76  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 


VXJOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

' ’ SIGNS A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 

PUPILS Address,  the  Vicab  of  Uornev,  near  Windsor, 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 


jpRIVATE  TUITION. — An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an  Engage- 

ment  as  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  Family  or  otherwise.  A Non-Resident  Engagement 
preferred.— Address,  Ghaduate,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


October  22,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Keview 


A CLEEGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  lus 

Collcfie,  Assisted  in  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  reccivine  T\relve 

Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  UniversUies,  Woolwich,  and  the  Line,  has  V AC  ANCIES,  caused 
by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  successful  in  the  recent  Public  Examina- 
tions...Address,  in  the  first  instance,  11.  P.,  18  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

A CLERGYMAN’S  DAUGHTEE,  anxious  for  Employment, 

wishes  to  go  out  as  COMPANION  to  a Lady,  or  to  take  CHARGE  of  a HOUSE 
and  CHILDREN,  where  the  Lady  is  an  invalid.  She  is  accustomed  to  Illne.s8,  and  fond  ot 
Children.  No  salary  desired.— Address,  F.  O.,  The  Librar>%  Curzon  Street,  London,  W. 

TAELICATE  BOYS  or  GIELS  in  need  of  a Mild  Clime  or 

constant  change  cun  Travel,  and  be  under  the  care  of  an  Englishman  and  his  Wife, 
both  ex-Tcachers  of  Royalty,  used  to  the  Continent,  and  able  to  show  their  fitness  for  the 
charge  of  Youth.  Tlie  highest  references  given,  and,  with  liberal  terms,  sought. — Address, 

R.  S.,  Stone’s  Post  Office,  Clapham,  S. 

T IBRARIAN  or  SECRETARY. — Wanted,  an  appointment 

as  LIBRARIAN,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY,  or  other  Eniraocment  of  a I-iterary  or 
Scientific  character,  by  an  Elderly  Physician.  His  time  is  wholly  at  liis  disposal,  and  he  could 
give  hjs  services  for  moderate  remuneration.  References  of  the  most  ample  kind  would  be 
given  as  to  respectability  and  literary  efficiency. — Address,  J.  B.,  Mr.  Steel’s,  2 Spring  Gardens, 

S. W. 

QPEKE  MONUMENT  FUND.— SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  the 

^ FUND  destined  to  raise  a MONUMENT  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Captain  SPEKE  are 
received  by  Messrs.  CouTTs  ; Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulpr,  & Co.;  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  l.'i  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

rrilE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HOTEL,  Queen’s  Gate  Ter- 

rac^  South  Kensington,  Hyde  Park,  W.— This  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  offers  advantages 
to  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  visiting  London,  being  in  proximity  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  Rotten  How,  ond  the  Parks.  The  locality  is  recommended  by  Medical 
men  as  a Winter  Residence  for  those  requiring  a mild  and  pure  air.  Visitors  to  London  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  Hotel. 

'DOYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. — This 

first-class  Hotel  combines  every  modem  improvement,  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  for  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN.  The  Cuisine  and  Wines  are  of  the  highest 
character.  The  Royal  Baths  adjoin  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  Flys  attend  all  the  Trains. 
Letters  and  Telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  John  Stabkby,  sole  Proprietor,  St  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. 

October  1864. 

TI) ARTIES  relinquishing  Housekeeping,  and  desirous  of  a Resi- 

dence  in  the  Country,  cart  be  accommodated  with  a First-class  HOME  in  a County  Town 
within  Fifty  miles  of  London,  and  with  unusual  Hallway  advantages.  The  house  is  large, 
stands  in  its  own  grounds,  rooms  lofty,  airy,  and  dry,  and  replete  with  every  convenience  for 
health  and  comfort— For  terms,  &c.,  address,  with  real  name,  to  1.  H.  £.,  Gresham  Club,  City. 


TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbrook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.Lane’sMedicalDirection. 


IVTALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stommks,  Friessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


£30,000. — A Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  ADVANCE  the 

altove  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Officers  on  full 
pay.  Heirs  to  entailed  estates.  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal  security  only.  Also 
some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  time  on  bond  fide  securities,  at  4 to  5 per 
cent.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.,  17  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


"P'INANCIAL  AGENCY.— Estahliahed  1847.— Loans  hy  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  X.ieasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests, Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  ceut.  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howsr,  11  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

lyr  ONE Y.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVAJMCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 percent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

XjilRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  furtlier 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBUKY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatrex,  & Beall. 

TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS. — New  Publishing  Arrange- 

ments.— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.,  by  their  New  Publishing  Arrangements,  charge  no 
Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed  by  them  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his 
original  Outlay.  And  as  all  Works  intrusted  to  their  care  are  Printed  in  the  very  best  style, 
and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges,  Authors  about  to  Publish  will  find  it  much  to  their 
advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens, Estimates,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  gratuitously 
by  return  of  post — Messrs.  Whibley  & Co.,  2 Westbourne  Place,  W. 

pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square.— Surplus  Copies  of  a large  number  of  WORKS  of  REAL  MERIT 
suited  for  PUBLIC  or  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES.  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  BOOK 
SOCIETIES,  &o.,  are  now  on  Sale  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  very  greatly  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post  free. 

^UNES,  NEW  and  OLD,  comprising  all  the  Metres  in  the 

Wesleyan  Hymn  Book,  also  Chants,  Responses,  and  Doxologies. 

Compiled  by  John  Dobson,  and,  for  the  most  part,  revised  and  re-arranged  by  Henry  John 
Gauntlett  (Mus.  Doc.). 

Prices,  plain  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; cloth  lettered,  4s. ; cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

London ; Novello  & Co.,  69  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  35  Poultry.  Sold  at  66  Paternoster  Row. 


"VWRIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  3Iakers,  and 

» * Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c.  ' 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Heaxon,  Butler,  & Bayne,  New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W ,C. 


writing  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

* » TlXPF.DTTTnW. 


EXPEDITION. 
ROBERT  KERR, 
Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


NA 


THE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFIT  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  ia,  mt.  , 

TIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

GRACECUURCn  STREET.  LONDON. 

Established  December  18.35. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 
Directorx. 

C/*atn«an— SAMUEL  IIAYHURST  LUCAS,  Esq. 
Deputu-Chairman-liOBERT  INGHAM,  Esq.,  M.P. 


John  Bradbury,  Esq. 

Henry  White  Castle,  Esq. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 
licnry  Constable,  Esq. 

John  Feltham.Esq. 


Joseph  Freeman,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq..  M.P. 
Churi»»  Reed,  Esq.,F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Efq. 
Charles  Whetlmin,  K.yi. 


John  Gay,Esq.,F.R.C.S. 


Medical  Ojjictre. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,M.D.  I 

Consulting  Actuary  — Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Amount  of  Profit  of  the  Five  Years  ending  November  20,  1862  £531,965  3 * 

Making  the  total  Profit  divided £1,227,253  5 3 

Instances  of  Reductions  in  Premiums. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Original 

Premium. 

Premium 

now 

payable. 

Reduction 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

October  1836 

49 

1,000 

43  11  8 

0 7 10 

99 

March 1840 

48 

200 

8 in  4 

1 19  4 

77 

January  1839 

36 

1,000 

29  10  0 

10  12  8 

61 

December  I860 

58 

2,000 

126  0 0 

61  6 8 

49 

January  1852 

35 

600 

14  11  8 

9 2 8 

37} 

January  1859 

49 

3.000 

132  0 n 

94  7 W) 

25% 

The  following  are  a few  instances  wherein  the  Premiums  have  become  extinct,  and 
Annuities  for  the  next  Five  Years  granted  in  addition. 


Date  of  Policy. 

Age. 

Sura 

Assured. 

Original 

Prerhium 

now 

extinct. 

Annuity 

payable. 

April 

1836 

54 

£ 

1,000 

£ 8.  d. 

52  0 0 

£ 6.  d. 
8 3 8 

August 

1836 

56 

500 

29  3 4 

9 1 3 

August 

1837 

60 

2,000 

135  3 4 

75  6 8 

March  

1842 

61 

.500 

32  10  2 

1 17  4 

(COUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  3IEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  wlio  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  CornhilLE.C.,  where  they  Imve 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  3IAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  ilie 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Comhill.E  C.  


Amount  of  Claims  paid £1,453,608  6 10 

Gross  Annual  Income  £378,337  17  10 

Accumulated  Fund  £2,303,056  14  9 

Members  whose  Premiums  fall  due  on  October  1 are  reminded  that  the  same  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

The  Prospectus  and  every  information  may  be  had  on  application. 

September  22,  1864.  JOSEPH  MARSH,  Secretary, 

Established  1837. 

BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium, 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studionslF 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary, 

■DOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  >1all« 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Govei-nor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  FELLY,  Bart.,  Sub-  Govej'nor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Govej'nor, 

Directors, 


"William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Eon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Ssq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


K 


ECONNOITRER 


glass. 


Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles.  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off, ^ Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.”— TAe  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 
•‘Most  useful.”— Lord  Gifford.  “Remarkably  good.”— ioT’d  GaruapA.  Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wondenully  good.”— o'/r  Dighy  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  limes  its  price.”— “Iruispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— iVotes  and  Queries. 
The  TJYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  liarks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at  3^  miles.. -The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 

nnUBB’S  LOOKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Strect-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  Sl  son,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester  ; 23  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


Henry  Bainbridgc,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  CatUey,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Firts,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  By  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary, 

TMPEKIAL  FIKE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1603. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3.000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charg^. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

"pHQSNIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.- Remission  of  One-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Macliinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  *25,  1364.  GEO.  W.  LOVeLL,  Secretary, 

non  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
AnnualPayraentof£3tothe  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Comhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  EIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds  £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue Half-a-Million. 

Business  transected  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165.192  8 3. 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,869  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amoimting  to  £33,002  14  0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  daring  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

I The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
i for  1866. 

Niaet)*  pe?  Cent,  of  *he  v/hole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London- Head-Offices;  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE.  PALL  MALL. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

rrUE  STANDAED  LIFE  ASSUEANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Establislied  1825. 

governor— Hib  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERKY. 

Deputy  Governor— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company’s  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  made  November  15,  1865,  and  all  Policies  now 
effected  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 
will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15,  1860. 

A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1864, 
will  not  only  Participate  in  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Year’s 
Additional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Funds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  3/ana/7er. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  S'ecretar^. 


London  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Edinburgh 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head-Office). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 


npi-IE  NORTHERN  ASSAM  TEA  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1862. 

CAPITAL,  £200,000,  IN  20,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

FIRST  ISSUE,  15,000  SHARES. 

lOs.  per  Share  on  application;  lOs.  on  Allotment.  No  Call  to  exceed  10s.  per  Share,  or  to  be 
made  at  a less  interval  than  TJiree  Months  from  a previous  Call.  It  is  not  intended  to  Cull 
up  more  than  30s.  per  Share  for  Twelve  Months. 

Where  no  Allotment  is  made  the  Deposit  Money  will  be  returned  in  full. 

A minimum  Dividend  payable  Half-yearly  in  July  and  January,  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum, for 
Three  Years,  is  secured  to  the  Shareholders,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Directors. 
Directors, 

E.  W.  WINGROVE,  Esq.  (late  Mackenzie,  Lyall,  & Co.,  Calcutta)— CAatman. 
PERCIVAL  BATTISCOMBE,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

^E.  H.  HIGGS,  Esq.,  Instow,  North  Devon,  and  Dibrooghur,  Assam. 

H.  STAVELY  KING,  Esq.,  39  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

J.  W.  MITCHELL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Mitchell  & Aspinall),  8 Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

Col.  T.  H.  SISSMORE,  Bengal  Artillery,  Haughton  Lodge,  Stockbridge. 

J.  H.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  late  Commissioner  Burdwan  Division,  Bengal. 

* This  Gentleman  will  join  the  Board  as  Managing  Director  when  the  transfer  of  the 
Estates  is  completed. 

Calcutta  Af/c«is— Messrs.  THOMSON,  SHAW,  & Co. 

Bankers. 

The  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  Lombard  Street. 

The  CHARTERED  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA,  LONDON,  and  CHINA,  Calcutta. 
(Soitetiors— Messrs.  SOLE,  TURNERS,  & HARDWICK,  68  Aldermanbury. 
Rro/;ers— Messrs.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  38  Throgmorton  Street. 

Secretary  pro  tern — Mr.  C.  H.  FIELDER, 

Temporary  Offices— 35  BUCKLERSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purchase  of  Twelve  valuable  Tea  Estates,  situated  in 
Northern  Assam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmapootra  River,  at  distances  varying  from  two 
and  a half  to  ten  miles  from  Dibrooghur,  the  principal  shipping-port  of  Upper  Assam. 

These  Estates  are  iu  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Assam  and  Upper  Assam  Companies, 
and  are  all  situated  on  the  Great  Truuk  Road  of  Assam,  with  direct  steam  communication 
with  Calcutta. 

The  Estates  comprise  fully  6,000  acres,  of  which  500  acres  are  already  planted  in  Tea  gardens, 
180  acres  being  of  three  years’  growth,  170  of  one  and  two  years’,  and  150  just  planted. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  are  held  direct  from  Government,  about  1,000  acres  being  on  perpetual 
lease  or  pottah.  at  a fixed  yearly  rent  of  2s.  per  acre,  and  the  remainder  under  the  resolution 
of  Lord  Canning:  the  fee  simple  redeemable  at  5s.  per  acre. 

The  Plantations,  with  respect  to  soil  and  position,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  are  calculated  to 
produce  during  the  first  year  of  the  Company’s  operations  sufficient  to  yield  10  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital. 

The  Vendor  has  substantially  guaranteed  to  the  Directors  a minimum  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  Capital  during  the  first  three  years ; but  from  the  estimates  of  produce  and 
expenses,  which  have  been  carefully  examined,  the  Directors  are  justified  in  anticipating  after 
the  first  year  considerably  larger  dividends. 

The  whole  of  the  imcultivated  lands,  which  arc  contiguous  to  those  already  cultivated,  con- 
sist ot  first-class  Forest,  being  of  the  best  description  suitable  for  growing  Tea,  and  the  Timber 
thereon  for  the  preparation  of  Tea-Chests,  and  also  for  Charcoal  used  in  the  curing. 

The  Directors  have  provisionally  secured  the  property  upon  very  favourable  terms  from  the 
Proprieior,  who  is  to  assign  to  the  Company  all  the  Estates,  with,  the  Buildings  thereon,  Live 
and  Dead  Stock,  Stores,  Implements,  &c.  &c.,  attached  to  the  Factories,  and  used  for  carrying 
on  the  several  processes  of  Tea  manufacture. 

The  purchase  money  is  fixed  at  £54,000,  payable  £7,000  in  cash,  and  the  residue  by  four  annual 
instalments,  commencing  in  January,  1868,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent. 

The  Vendor  defrays  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
Allotment  of  Shares. 

The  Articles  of  Association  and  Contract  with  Mr.  Higgs  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company. 

PARTICULARS  OF  ESTATES. 

1st.  The  Medelah  Estate:— Consists  of  the  Factories  of  Medelah,  Bor  Medelah,  Nahoranie, 
Gorudhoria,  Hatikuah,  Lcjai,  Sessa,  and  Boga  Mora,  all  situated  in  the  Dibrooghur  dis- 
trict, on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  Dehing  Rivers,  and  adjoining  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road.  Extent  of  Land,  3,000  acres;  250  planted. 

2nd.  TheKnoNiKA  Estate;— Consisting  of  the  Khonika  and  Jokai  Factories.  Extent,  2,000 
acres;  170  planted. 

3rd.  The  Rom ARiE  Estate:— Consisting  of  the  Romarie  and  Gohainbarrie Factories.  Extent, 

I, 000 acres;  80 planted. 


Third  Issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  10s.  per  Share  Premium. 

rpHE  ESTATES  BANK,  Limited. 

(Late  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited.) 
Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1862,  by  which  the  Liability  of  Shareholders  is 
Limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares, 

CAPITAL.  £500,000,  IN  50,000  SHARES  OF  £10  PER  SHARE. 

Deposit,  lOs.  per  Share  on  Application,  and  10s.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Premium,  10s.  per  Share,  to  be  paid  on  Application. 

No  Calls  to  exceed  lOs.  per  Share,  nor  to  be  at  less  intervals  than  Three  Months,  and  not  less 
than  Two  Calendar  Mouths’  notice  of  euch  Call  to  be  given.  It  is  not  intended  to  call  ui> 
more  than  £5  per  Share  at  any  time. 

Directors. 

THOMAS  HATTERSLEY,  Esq.,  Railway  Ticket  Case  Works,  Paddington,  Middlesex 

Chairman. 

JOB  CAUDWELL,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  Publisher,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill,  London 

Deputy- Chairman. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Merchant,  57  Basinghall  Street,  London,  and  Grosvenor 
Park,  Surrey. 

WILLIAM  ELGIE  CORNER,  Esq,  (Messrs.  W.  E.  Corner  & Son,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Shipowners’  Association),  Shipowner,  Leadenhsill  Street,  and  Lloyds’. 

GEORGE  DIBLEY,  Esq.  (Alesars.  Braby  & Co.),  litzroy  Works,  Eustou  j^ad,  aild  Haver- 
stock Hill,  London. 

HUBERT  GE()RGE  (JRIST,  Esq.  (Messrs.  L.  Arnett  &,  Co.),  Slanchester  Street,  Marylebone. 
and  Barnsbury  Park,  Middlesex. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  MADAMS,  Esq.  (Director  of  tlve  Alliance  Shipping  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation), Shipowner,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

GEORGE  HENRY  MONEY,  Esq.  (Director  of  tlie  Bunk  of  Wales),  9 Berkeley  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  Carlton  Club,  London. 

Solicitors. 

HENRY  EARLE.  Esq.,  29  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

HENRY  OLDHAM,  Esq.,  42  Fleet  Street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  AUGUSTUS  MACRORY,  Esq.,  Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast. 

Messrs.  ADAMS  & JULIAN,  43  South  Mall,Co;k. 

£.  M.  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  1 Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  SHARP,  HARRISON,  & SHARP,  Southampton. 

Messrs.  BUTLER  & J.  E.  SMITH,  Leeds. 

Consulting  Actuary. 

W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S. 

Brokers. 

JOHN  SCOTT  8l  BON,  1a  Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Architects  and  Sui-veyors. 

J.  E-  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

JOSEPH  MACiUIRE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  195  Great  Brunswick  Street. 

WILLIAM  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

ROBERT  WALKER,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Arcliiiect,  Fitton  Street,  Cork. 

Messrs.  HENRY  EDWARDS  & SUN,  luoAshted  Row,  Birmingham. 

Auditors. 

The  Rev.  DAWSON  BURNS,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill. 

W.  WELLEN  SMITH,  Esq.,  Hemingford  Road,  Barnsbury  Park. 

WALTER  LUDBROOK,  Esq.,  27  CJieapside,  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Agency  Superintendent. 

HERBERT  THOMPSON.  Esq.,  London. 

Dublin  and  Leinster  Board. 

MICHAEL  RYAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Upper  Leeson  Street,  Dublin,  and  Ashley,  StafFord- 
shire— CAairwan. 

WILLIAM  LEJLK^ER  ERSON,  Esq.,  39  Henry  Street,  Dublin,  and  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin  . 
Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,Esq.,M.A.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Wexford  Harbour  Commissioners),. 

Artramont,  Wexford,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

HENRY  BROWN,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Brown,  Craig,  & Co.),  2 College  Green,  and  12  Heytesbury 
Street,  Dublin;  and  South  Mall,  Cork. 

MARK  BALLARD,  Esq.,  10  and  11  York  Street,  Dublin. 

JOHN  GRIFFEN,  Esq.,  8 Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

WILLIAM  CROWE,  Esq.,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  and  Foxrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
JAMES  CHARLES,  Esq.,  61  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  and  Donny  Carny,  Co.  Dublin. 

Ulster  Board. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY  JACKSON,  Esq.,  16  Donegal!  Place,  Belfast,  and  Glenmachan 
House,  Co.  Down — Chairman. 

HENRY  WHITAKER,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Messrs.  Wheeler  & Whitaker),  High  Street,  and  Bread- 
albane  Place,  Belfast — Deputy-Chairman. 

WILLIAM  JONES  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  Armagh,  Glenaule  House,  Killylea,  and  Union  Club,  Loudon. 
THOMAS  CORDUKES,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Belfast,  and  (jlenebor,  Co.  Down. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  KINGHAN,  Principal  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belfast. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  NICHOLL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Forster,  Green,  & Co.),  College  Square  East, 
Belfast. 

JAMES  STELFOX,  Esq.,  Manager  of  Gas  Works,  Belfast. 

JAMES  SHAW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Shaw  & Finlay),  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 
NATHANIEL  WOOD,  Esq.,  12  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 

Munster  Board. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  R.  Scott  & Co.,  Iron  and  Hardware  Merchants),  St.  Patrick’s 
Quay,  Cork— CAam/ian. 

FELIX  MULLAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Monkstown, Co.  Qorh— Deputy-Chairman. 

AI..KXANDER  McOSTRICH,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Messrs.  J.  Carmichael  & Co,,  Cork  and  Liverpool), 
CarroUina.  4 

JOHN  DALY,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  John  Daly  & Co.),  84  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

ISAAC  JULIAN,  Esq.,  Clarence  Terrace,  Cork, 

GEORGE  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  Baker,  Simpson,  & Co.),  Biscuit  Manufacturer, 
Cork,  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

WILLIAM  MORGAN,  Esq.,  Diamond  Hill,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork. 

North-  West  of  Ireland  Branch. 

5'oZict<or— ROBERT  KNOX,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

•Suj'ueyor^ OHN  G.  k'ERGUSON,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

Secretary— 3.  H.  BIBLE,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  A.  HORNER.  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 


APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES, 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Northern  Assam  Tea  Company ^ Limited. 

Gentlemek,— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ , being  the  deposit  of  lOs. 

per.  Share,  I request  you  to  allot  to  me  Shores  of  £ each  in  the  above  Company, 

and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Shares,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  to  pay 
the  further  sum  of  lOs.  p«.r  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  Calls  as  made,  and  to  sign  Articles  of 
Association  when  required.  And  I request  you  to  enter  my  name  on  the  Register  of  the 
Company  for  the  number  so  allotted. 

Name  in  full 

Profession  or  Description  

Residence  in  full  

Date 


rpHE  NORTHERN  ASSAM  TEA  COMPANY,  Limited.— 

NOTICE.— No  Application  for  SHARES  in  this  Company  will  be  received  after 
Monday,  the  31st  inst. 

Temporary  Offices,  35  Bucklersbury,  London, E.C.  By  Order, 

October  20,  1864.  C.  H.  FIELDER,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


TY  E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 
HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 
GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5^,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

Tiiey  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Cejdon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  ^arantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadeuhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


^HE  ESTATES  13ANK,  Limited. — ^NOTICE  is  hereby  given 

^ Directors  will  proceed  to  AIvLOT  SHARES  on  Tuesday,  November  I,  1864, 

before  which  date  Api>lications  should  be  sent  in. 

JOSEPH  A.  HORNER,  General  Manager. 


Offices.  Managers, 

London-156  STRAND,  W.C J.  J.  ANDREW. 

Dublin— 6 D’OLIER  STREET  J.  A.  MOWATT. 

Belfast_33  HIGH  STREET  E.  ALLWORTHY. 

Cork-98  ST.  PATRICK  STREET  ROBERT  DAY,  Jun. 


Birmingham-BANK  CHAMBERS, TEMPLE  STREET. .F.  SCHNADHORSX. 

With  Agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 

This  Bank  was  established  on  January  1,  1864  (under  the  designation  of  tlie  Alliance 
National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited),  (or  the  purpose  of  developing, 
: under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  the  operations  of  a Laud  and  Building  Society,  combined 
! with  the  more  profitable  business  of  a Laud  Mortgage  Bunk.  Nearly  £40,000  sterling  has  been 
advanced  on  Mortgage  since  January  1,  and  is  already  returning  a remunerative  rate  of 
interest,  whilst  a large  number  of  advances  on  first-class  secui  ities  are  waiting  completion. 
The  ^st  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  £100,000,  iu  10,000  Shares  of  £10,  the  whole  of  wliicii  was 
rapidly  subscribed  by  a body  of  Proprietors  imntbering  more  than  1,400.  This  Capital  was, 

I however,  found  totally  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  demands  on  the  Mortgage  Department  alone, 
and  the  Directors,  consequently,  had  to  forego  many  advantageous  opportunities  of  profitable 
I investment.  The  Capital  has,  theretore,  bLcn  increased  to  Half  a Million  iu  order  that  the 
business  of  the  Bank  may  be  developed  to  its  iegiciinute  extent.  On  tlie  6tli  ultimo  (September 
1861),  the  Directors  decided  to  make  a second  issue  of  I0,ouo  Shares;  and  such  is  the  confidence 
t of  the  Proprietary  in  the  undertaking  tluit,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  discount  prevail- 
: iug,  a large  proportion  thereof  Jiave  been  al  i eady  taken  up,  and  arrangements  Jiave  been  made 
j for  privatelv  placing  the  remainder.  The  Directors  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions 
' from  the  public  for  a third  issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  a premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Shore. 

Probable  Profits. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  better  means  of  investment  is  to  be  found  than  is  furnished  by 
well-managed  Associations  of  this  class.  The  following  are  among  the  dividends  that  have 
been  realized: — 

The  London  and  County  Land  and  Building  Company,  Limited,  pays 20  per  cent. 

The  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  pays 15  per  cent. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  confidence  which  the  Proprietors  have  in  the  success  of  the  Bank  is  algo  shown  by  the 
following  Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 
on  June  30: — 

j “ Resolved— That  the  Shareholders  arc  greatly  gratified  witli  the  success  of  the  first  half- 
i year’s  business  of  the  Company,  and  iiercby  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 

exertions  to  extend  its  operations  and  increase  itsprosparity.” 

Applications  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  and  the 
Premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share, must  be  made  through  the  Secretary,  or  Agent  -,  of  w horn 
i every  information  can  be  obtained. 
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ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

OFFICES-2  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ISSUE  OF  SECOND  MOETGAGE  BONDS 

(OHIO  DIVISION). 

insr  XjOIsTXJO  IsT. 

- 4,000,000  Dollars.  Due  in  1883. 

COUPONS  DUE  JANUARY  1 AND  JULY  1. 

Secured  by  a Iteyistered  Moi'tgaye  on  the  Income  and  all  Corporate  Itights,  Privileges,  Lands,  Franchises,  Plant  and  Property  of  the 

Ohio  Division  of  the  Pailway. 


The  Bonds  are  redeemable  at  par  in  New  York,  or  in  London  at  4s.  6d.  per  dollar,  and  are  transferable  without  stamp  or  endorsement ; Interest  Coupons  are  attached 
to  the  Bonds,  payable  semi-annually,  at  the  Consolidated  Bank  in  London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar.  The  Bonds  will  be  issued  at  6C,  at  which  rate  Bonds  of 
1,000  Dollars  will  cost  £143  10s.,  carrying  Coupons  due  January  1, 1865. 

The  Coupons  represent  £14  per  annum  on  each  Bond  of  1,000  dollars,  or  9J  per  cent,  interest  on  price  of  issue. 


The  immense  development  of  the  'Western  States  of  America,  without  any  increase  in  the  means  of  transit  to  the  Eastern  Ports,  has  given  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway,  as  rapidly  as  the  different  Sections  have  been  opened,  an  unexampled  success.  The  whole  Line  is  now  fully  ready  for  business,  and  thoroughly  ballasted, 
but  the  demand  for  Bolling  Stock  has  been  so  far  in  excess  of  anticipation  that  adequate  provision  for  it  has  not  been  made,  and  200  miles  of  the  Main  Line  has  remained 
shut  up  until  now.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  Locomotives,  Carriages,  and  Trucks.  The  Company  has  built  Extensive  Works  for  their  construction, 
and  are  now  turning  out  one  LocoAotive  complete  every  four  days,  and  ten  Freight  Cars  every  day.  In  this  way  the  demand  will,  in  reasonable  time,  be 
supplied. 

As  the  entire  Through  Traffic  to  and  from  New  York  will  pass  over  the  Erie  Railway,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  that  Company,  which  will  so  largely  benefit,  should  furnish 
a portion  of  the  Bolling  Stock,  and  to  meet  tliis  a Treaty  has  been  made  with  the  Brie  Directors  for  the  expenditure  of  Five  Million  Dollars  in  the  constructlsn  of  Engines 
and  Cars.  The  entire  amount  is  now  under  contract  for  rapid  delivery,  and,  as  received,  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Through  Traffic  over  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad,  the  latter  Company,  on  its  part,  agreeing  to  supply  a similar  quantity  for  the  same  purpose. 

Following  the  financial  policy,  adopted  at  the  outset,  of  issuing  securities  to  the  public  only  after  so  much  of  the  Line  was  finished  as  would  secure  the  necessary 
income  for  providing  the  Interest,  the  Company  feel  justified,  now  that  the  building  of  this  great  Railway  is  completed,  in  making  tliis  additional  issue  of  Bonds. 

During  the  last  ten  years  no  Railroad  of  any  magnitude  has  been  built  on  the  American  Continent,  except  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  in  which  iieriod  the 
■population,  and  all  Produce,  Agricultural  and  Mineral,  have  largely  increased  ; hence  results  the  prosperous  state  of  most  of  the  Railroads,  whose  Nett  Receipts  have  enabled 
large  Dividends  to  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders,  after  providing  Interest  on  Indebtedness  ; thus : — 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railway  divided  last  year  ........  15  per  cent. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  ............  10  „ 

Little  Miami  ...............  30  „ 

Michigan  Central  . . . . . . . , . . . . . .18,, 

Lake  Shore,  Cleveland,  Painsville,  and  Ashtabula  . . ....  ....  23  „ 

and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Atlantic  and  Great  "Western,  possessing  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Petroleum  Traffic,  and  passing  over  the  extensive  Coal  Fields 
of  Ohio,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  even  the  large  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  will  show  results  at  least  equal  and  most  probably  exceeding  some  of  those 
above  named. 

The  whole  System  of  this  Railway,  when  m operation,  will  consist  of ; — 

The  Main  Line — Salamanca  to  Dayton  ..  .........  . 385  miles. 

Branch  to  Cleveland  ..............  67  „ 

Franklin  Branch  and  Buffalo  Extension  ............  80  „ 


Total 


532 


■Of  this  322  miles  have  been  successfully  worked  during  the  summer  ; for  the  last  three  months  the  earnings  having  exceeded  1,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  Receipts  on 
the  entire  Line  to  be  only  as  great  in  proportion  (and  unquestionably  they  would  be  considerably  larger),  there  would  accrue — 


A Gross  Receipt  of  . . . , . 

Deducting  50%  Working  Expenses 

Leaving  Nett  Gain 

Interest  on  total  Bonded  Debt,  including  present  issue 
Rent  of  Leased  Lines  .... 


966,500 

300,000 


6,747,416  dollars. 
3,373,708  „ 

3,373,708  „ 


-1,266,560 


Leaving  Surplus  ...........  2,107,148  „ 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  applicable  to  Dividend  on  Stock,  but  for  the  amount  required  to  pay  Interest  on  Bonds  (717,860  dollars  being  payable  in 
London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  per  dollar,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  at  present  ruling  exceptionally  high),  a portion  of  above  Surplus  would  be  absorbed  in  the  Premium 
for  Gold. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  resources  of  the  Road  will  be  far  more  than  equal  to  meet  the  charge  for  Interest,  even  should  the  rate  of  Exchange  rule  much 
higher  than  at  present. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  have  been  consolidated  under  the  government  of  James  Robb,  Esq.,  whose  reputation  as  a 
Banker  and  Railway  Administrator  is  established  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Ajnerica.  Mr.  Robb,  as  President  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  'Western  Railway,  joins  the 
Direction  of  the  Erie  and  other  Lines  forming  the  Through  Route  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  so  as  to  Secure  unity  of  action. 

The  price  of  issue  has  been  fixed  at  66. 

The  terms  of  issue  are  as  follows  : — 

5 per  cent,  on  application,  being  £11  5 0 per  Bond  of  1,000  Dollars. 

" ■ ■ 0 „ „ 

0 „ „ 

0 

0 less  £7  Coupon  due  January  1. 

0 

Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying  the  Instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be  allowed  a discount  of  9 per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  pre-payments. 

After  Allotment,  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  “Bearer.”  These  Certificates  will  be  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  “Bearer”  on  payment  of  the  final  In- 
stalment. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Consolidated  Bank;  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2 Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. ; or  of 


10 

on  allotment, 

„ 22  10 

0 

15 

November  19, 

„ 33  15 

0 

15 

December  19, 

„ 33  15 

0 

21 

January  19, 

„ 47  5 

0 

£148  10 

0 

London,  October  12,  1864. 


E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  Broker, 

38  Thkogmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


POBM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  be  forwarded  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  2 Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  after  payment  of  the  preliminary  Deposit  to  the  Bankers. 

To  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Company.  • • 

Having  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £ I hereby  request  that  you  mil  allot  me  dollars 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  (Ohio  Division),  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Bonds,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me. 

I am,  your  obedient  Servant, 


Signature 

Address  in  full 
Date 
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rPHE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  eflfect  of  tl\e  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  descrintion  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  ol  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oakj  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  And  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  os  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heax.  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (.each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  us  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  os  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  maybe  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Tiieir  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass.the  Somnier  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattiass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 


T^EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur), from 6s.  Od.to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.pergallon. 


'T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows  : — 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  bpoons 

12TeaSpoous  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . .. 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . 
1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 

Total 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Fattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 .12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

U 4 

6 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

0 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

0 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13  9 

6 

14  17 

3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.i  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

» * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upw'ards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms, at  39  Oxford  Street,  w, ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 6,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 


^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  'jnn  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s., 40a.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets, from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements, 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  ic. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c. , well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  G3s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


JOHN  BROGDEN. 


original  gold  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY, 

” 16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  thtsis  not  the  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


T^HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTOE  Y. 

WATIIERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,S.W. 

■WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

* ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Tliomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £.15  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  witn Shade  and  Stand  115  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ « „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reierence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  HSRegent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


T)ENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAICER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Silver, 

Strong  Silver  I^ver  Watches  5Gns. 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ....8  to  20  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  ,. 


Gold. 

Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Watches I6Gns. 

Do.  superior 18  to  35  „ 

Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers,  35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock;  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  uud  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  in  Gold 
Coses,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO. ,61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoiningCoutts’s  Bank),  andat34 and 35 Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  tJie  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

TNDIA,  CHINA,  FRENCH,  PAISLEY,  NORWICH,  and 

FANCY  SHAWLS,  from  15s.  to  200  Guineas — FARMER  & ROGERS  are  now  prepared 
with  all  the  New  Fashions  in  SHAWLS,  CLOAKS,  and  DRESSES  for  Autumn  and  Winter; 
and  request  attention  to  a large  lot  of  handsome  French  Cashmere  Long  Shawls  at  live  Guineas 
each,  being  a considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  price— 171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent 
Street,  W. 

J'HE  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  CLOAK.— The  great  feature 

of  the  Season,  elegant  in  shape,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  comfortable  fabric 
ever  produced  for  an  Autumn  and  Winter  Cloak — Can  be  purchased  only  of  FARMER  &. 
ROGERS.  Illustrations  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post,  171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent  Street,  W. 


Families  Returning  to  Town  will  find  at  JAY’S  a very  large 

and  carefully-selected  STOCK  of  MOURNING  GOODS,  suitable  for  the  preseat 
Season,  including  Bonnets,  Mantles,  and  Dresses  designed  by  Parisian  Artists  specially  for 
THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247.  249,  and  2.51  Regent  Street. 

^RAPELAINE,  an  Inexpensive  Fabric  for  Mourning,  strongly 

recommended  by  Messrs.  JAY,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 


now  ready  for 


'T'HE  NEW  WINTER  FABRICS  are 

-X-  NICOIiL'S  Celebrated  TROUSERS. 

Nicoll’s  Walking  Trousers  16s.,  21s.,  25s.  per  pair. 

Nicoil’s  Riding  Trousers  21s.,  25$.,  28s.  „ 

Nicoll's  Dress  Trousers 21s.,  28s.,  38s.  „ 

Garments  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116,  118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  it)  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


ryilE  NEW  FABRICS  for  WINTER  WAISTCOATS  are 

now  ready.  Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a 
few  hours*  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


the  KEW  fabrics  are  now  ready  for  NICOLL'S 

Celebrated  OVERCOATS. 

Nicoll’s  New  Overcoat  for  the  Winter  possesses  novelty  in  shape  and  fabric.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’  Frock  Coats  and  Oxford  Morning  Coats,  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Nicoll,  are  exclusive 
in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  early  inspection.  Nicoll’s  celebrated  Waterproof  Guinea 
Overcoats  for  Gentlemen,  and  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies,  are  made  of  the  sanie 
Elastic  Soft  Tweed,  and  patronised  by  Travellers  all  over  the  world. 

(iarments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 

22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


Tj^ASHIONS  for  the  WINTER  SEASON  for  YOUNG 

J-  GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats,  Dress  Suits,  Neglig(5  Suits,  Highland  Dresses,  Knickerbocker  Suits, Hats, and  Caps*^ 
adapted  for  various  ages.  The  price  of  the  First  Size  Knickerbocker  Suit,  One  Guinea. 
Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114,116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

rUHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  26s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exliibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  (jiass  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say;— 
“TheSommierTuckeris  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen, or  wholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers,  WM,  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 


TTOWARD  & SONS’  DINING  TABLES.— Made  by  Steam- 

power,  with  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw,— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 

(COVERS  for  FAMILY  JARS,  or  Jars  and  Covers  complete 

for  Preserves,  Pickles,  &c. — Illustrations  and  Prices  from  GEORGE  JENNINGS, 
Palace  Road  Wharf,  Lambeth,  S— Sample  Cap  sent  free  ibr  Four  Stamps. 

CANDLES^ 

QAFETY  from  FIRE !— By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES.-Sold  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  the  Manulacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally acetmted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  (fout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

” Purity  and  Excellence  ol  Quality.” 

/^OLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Jlark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  ’“Genuine”  and  Double 
*•  Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 


TAYSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popularremedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepslne  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 


Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  Us  cost  in  other  remedies^ 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.:  5lb.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s. — BARRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  London;  Foktnum  & Mason  ; also  at  4 Cheapside  ? 
61  Gracechurcli  Street;  330  Strand;  63,  150,  and  208  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road; 
49  Bishopsgate  Street  Within;  16  High  Street.  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affe^^^^  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LLTHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
HealthandChief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London — “The  oil  corresponds  m all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jon"-h.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  deJongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  (3il  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex ” I consider  tliat  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  os  Dr.  de  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  pjreferableto  any  ortier  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
I imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 

' HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Cliemists. 
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PEMARTIN’S  SHERRIES.— Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in 

England.— THOMAS  NUNN  & SONS  strongly  recommend  the  Wines  of  the  above 
eminent  Shippers.  Good  sound  Dinner  Wines,  26k.  and  32k.;  Huperior,  .38s.,  428.,  and  .Ws.; 

Amontillado,  62s.,  58s.,  and  64s.;  old  East  Indian,  72s.  and  84s.;  Madeira,  direct,  GOs.  and  72s.? 
old  East  Indian,  96s.  ClnreU:  sound  Bordeaux,  18s.;  superior,  24s.;  St.  Julicn,  28s.  and  32s.; 
St.  Eslephe,  St.  Emilion,and  Margaux,  .36s.,  40s..  44k.,  and  60b.;  Cantcnac  Margaux,  Shs.;  Ea, 
Hose,  1. a Tour,  and  Lafitte,  62s.  to  120s.;  Champagne  (good),  42s:  very  good,  48s.;  superior,  o4s. 
60b.,  66s.,  and  788.— Thomas  Nunn  & Sons,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchunta,  21  Lamb  s 
Conduit  Street.  Priced  Lists  on  iippHeation.  EstabliHhed  1801. 

A LLSOPE’S  I’ALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewing.?  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Bottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD.  & CO. 

At  their  new  Tendon  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  6.E. 

pAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAECE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use.  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
Itouse All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

O A U C E.“^L”E~^  & P E R R I N S’ 

^ WOBCESTERSHIBE  SAUCE. 

Pronouncedby  Connoissears“THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Ckosse  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

/^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufafctured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs. — 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  I St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

rPAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY.  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Packoge  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall's  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

rrONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence;  an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic, and  a gentle  Stimulant— Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen,  Wine  Merchants, 
Confectioners,  ana  others,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 


^HE  FALL  of  the  LEAF. — At  this  period  the  Constitution 

of  Man  is  subjected  to  Cold^  Rheumatism,  and  all  sorts  of  Chronic  Disease.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  PARRAS  LIFE  PILLS;  they  give  immediate  relief,  without  the  slightest  pain  or 
inconvenience— May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 


A DELIGHTFUL  FKAGKANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 


INJO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,and  2ls— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 


rFEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

J-  MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

(:j.LENriELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  tlie  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TTSSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  “Saturday 

Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Tgnorance-Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency- 
Contempt— Dulness  as  a Sensation— Mistakes  in  Life— Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 
Saving  Disagreeable  Things—On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills  — 'I'alking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Post— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  of 
Money. 

‘‘In  their  own  way  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  than  these.”— .Examiner, 

*‘  No  man  ever  traced  the  working  of  the  less  predominant  tendencies  of  our  common  human 
nature  with  so  subtle  a discrimination  and  so  seaiching  a detective  power  except  by  a habit  of 
self-introspection."— 5jJ€ciator. 

“ We  have  not  had  as  pleasant  a book  for  some  time.  The  felicity  of  the  style,  the  purity  of 
the  English,  in  which  it  happens  to  be  written,  would  alone  justify  the  fulness  of  our  extracts, 
but  all  of  them  exemplify  the  manner  of  the  Essay,  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  per- 
forming some  thinking  for  us,  but  provoking  and  leading  to  more.”- DaiY?/  licview. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

pORNELIUS  O’DOWD  upon  MEN  and  WOMEN,  and 

other  THINGS  in  GENERAL.  Originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

” In  truth  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.”— C??o&e. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  companions  we  know.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  fellow  among 
the  writers  of  the  day,  for  the  combination  of  richness  of  humour,  variety  of  information,  and 
experience  of  life.” — Reader. 

” The  gossip  of  a thorough  man  of  the  world,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  through  life,  and 
who,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  has  learnt  a thing  or  two.'"— Standard. 

^ **  Humour  and  common-sense  are  blended  in  every  page,  and  the  best  advice  a critic  can  give 
IS  condensed  in  three  words- read  the  book.” The  Press. 

‘‘^Observations  and  reflections,  rich  to  overflowing,  with  the  cream  of  Continental  life.  A 
racier  or  more  readable  book  we  have  not  met  with  for  many  a day.”— Courant. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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PORTFOLIO. 


The  object  of  this  Work  of  Art  is  to  present  the  Public  monthly  with  a Collection  of 
Photojrraphic  Portraits  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Persons.  The  NOVEMBER 
NUMBER  will  contain  a large  Photograph  of  ‘‘  Gadshill,”  the  Seat  of  Charles  Dickens,  Esq., 
with  a Group  on  the  Lawn  consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Fechter,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Mr.  Charles  Allston  Collins,  and  others.  Also  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (East  Lynne), 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  and  Captain  Blakeley  (Inventor  of  the  Blakeley 
Gun).  Monthly,  3s.  6d.;  or,  post  free,  3s.  lOd.  Oi-ders  to  be  sent  to 
M.  Naudin,  Photographer,  124  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 


^HEAP  FRENCH  NOVELS. — 1,200  different  Erencli  Novels, 

reduced  from  Three  Shillings  to  Eightpence  per  Volume,  including  all  the  best  Works 
by  Balzac,  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo.Karr,  Paul  de  Kock,  Alfred  de  Mussel,  Lamartine,  Geor<^e 
Sand,  Sandeau.  Scribe,  Soulee,  Souvestre,  Sue,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  &c.  &c,— W.  JEFFS,  Forei-m 
Bookseller,  15  Burlington  Arcade.  Established  1832.  Parcels  received  weekly  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Catalogues,  Two  Stamps. 


EARLY  IN  NOVEMBER  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

A CATALOGUE  of  a TRULY  VALUABLE  and  MOST 

INTERESTING  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS,  including  the  ENTIRE  LIBRARY  of 
the  late  ROBERT  GLENDENING,  Esq.,  of  Portsea,  collected  with  great  care  and  judgment 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  ® 

It  includes:  Books  (3)  from  the  press  of  Caxton,  and  numerous  others  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.Pynson,  Julian  Notary,  Treveris,  Copland,  Berthelet,  Hawkins. Grafton,  Whitchurche 
Daye,  Series,  Jugge,  Tottell,  Marshe,  and  other  Printers  during  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


XVUtillSlI  JJUUK.',,  iix 

Shakspeare’s  Plays. 


including  the  first  Four  Folio  Editions  of 


Most  splendid  Books  of  Prints,  and  very  extensively  Illustrated  Works,  Books  of  Woodcuts 
and  Emblems,  beautifully  Illuminated  Manuscripts  upon  Vellum,  &c. 

Now  on  Sale,  at  the  very  moderate  Pricesaffixed  by  JOSEPH  LILLY,  17  and  18  New  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

This  truly  valuable  and  highly  interesting  Catalogue,  interspersed  with  Bibliographical 
Notices  and  Extracts,  may  be  had  on  application,  2s.,  or  will  be  sent  on  the  receipt  of  ”6 
Postage-stamps 


IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Price  2s.  Cd. 

'T'HE  MORAL  PHILOSOl’HY  of  RALEY,  witli  additional 

-L  Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  Albxandku  Batn,  A.M.,  Profen^or  of  I/Ogic  and  Meta-, 
physics  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Plulosophy  m the 
Univeruity  of  Loudon. 

This  Edition  is  admirably  suited  for  Students  and  others  who  liavc  to  pass 
Exuminutions  in  Moral  PJiilusoidiy. 

A Copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-free,  for  Thirty  Stamps. 

W.  & U.  CnAMiiHRs,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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Now  ready,  4to.  (725  pp.),  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

N IRIS  II - ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By  Edwaud  CReillt. 

A New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected, 

With  a SUPPLEMENT,  containing  many  Thousand  Irish  Words, 

By  the  late  John  O’Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Dublin ; J.  Dufpy,  Wellington  Quay,  and  22  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Tills  day  is  published,  with  two  Facsimiles,  royal  8vo.  cloth, 25s. 

pRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  COX- 

TRIBUTIONS  to  the  STUDY  of  the  DIVINA  COMMEDXA.  By  Hbnkv  Ci.auk 


Barlow,  M.D. 


Williams  & Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


HUXLEY  AND  HAWKINS’S  ATLAS  OF  OSTEOLOGY. 

This  day  is  published,  cloth,  25s. 

A N ELEMENTARY  ATLAS  of  COMPARATIVE 

OSTEOLOGY,  consisting  of  Twelve  Plates  in  Folio.  The  Figures  selected  and  arranged 
by  Professor  T.  U.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  and  drawn  on  stone  by  B.  WatkuiioU!»b  Hawkj.vs,  F.L.S. 
Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 

Third  Thousand,  8vo.  cloth,  with  35  Woodcut  Illustrations, 

■EVIDENCE  as  to  MAN’S  PLACE  in  NATURE;  or,  Essays 

upon— I.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Man-like  Apes— II.  The  Relation  of  Man  to  ilie 
Lower  Animals— III.  Fossil  Remains  of  Man.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

riN  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  SCRIPTURES,  showing  the 

A/  Testimony  which  they  themselves  bear  as  to  their  own  Inspiration.  By  James  Stauic, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. E.,  Author  of  “ The  Westminster  Confession  of  laith  compared  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  found  wanting.” 

Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

DR.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Complete,  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Index,  42s. 

A N INTRODUCTION  to  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Critical, 

Historical,  and  Theological;  containing  a Discussion  of  the  most  important  Questions 
belonging  to  the  several  Books.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

‘‘  The  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  are  t)ie  matured  judgments  of  a vigorous,  well- 
stored,  and  unbiassed  mind, anxious  only  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  truth.”— Athenceum. 

“ There  is  no  other  work  as  yet  in  the  English  language  at  all  approaching  it  in  value  for 
the  use  of  the  bona  fide  theological  student  in  the  department  which  it  covers.” 

Westminster  Review. 

Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


DIEZ  ON  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Just  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  15s. 

an  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES,  from  the  German  of  Fr.  Diez,  witli  Additions  by  T.  C.  Donkin,  B.A. 
In  this  work  the  whole  Dictionary,  which  in  the  original  is  divided  into  four  parts,  has  been, 
for  greater  convenience  in  reference,  reduced  to  One  Alpliabet ; and  at  the  end  is  added  a 
Vocabulary  of  allEnglish  Words  connectedwithany  of  the  Romance  Words  treated  of  through- 
out the  work. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the  ROMANCE 

LANGUAGES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Fr.  Diez,  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A. 
Williams  & Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

1 vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Tj^REDERICK  RIVERS,  Independent  Parson.  By  Mrs. 

-L  Florence  Williamson. 

‘‘  It  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied.”— C/iurc7iman. 

‘‘  Undoubtedly  a clever  and  amusing  hook.”— Athenceum. 

” This  is  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  uncompromising,  most  outspoken  books  we  have  read  for 
a long  time.”— ji?cot5man. 

” The  book  has  the  great  merit  of  freshness  and  reality.” — Westminster  Review. 

” The  book  is  clever  and  striking.” — London  Review. 

“ The  book  is  very  well  worth  xQsAing.”— Saturday  Review. 

” There  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  cleverness  or  the  interest  of  the  tale.”— Freeman* 

” The  tale  is  undeniably  clever.”— Patriot. 

Williams  & Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  handsome  cloth,  3s.  6d.  post  free, 

TYR.  LEWIS’S  NEW  GYMNASTICS  for  FAMILIES  and 

-L'  SCHOOLS.—”  Their  aim  is  to  give  grace  and  flexibility,  in  addition  to  strength  of 
muscle;  to  promote  health,  and  consequently  cheerfulness,  by  finding  appropriate  exercise  for 
every  part  of  the  body,  especially  those  parts  less  frequently  called  into  use.  The  implementa 
are  light;  wooden  dumb-bells,  for  example,  being  used;  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  un- 
attached, so  that  they  may  be  performed  wherever  there  is  sufficient  space.  Music  accompanies 
and  regulates  the  exercises.  300 illustrations  showthe  attitudes  which  the  humanform  assumes 
in  the  use  of  these  exercises.  Many  good  hints  may  be  taken  from  the  volume,  even  if  the  whole 
system  be  not  carried  out.”— (?7o&c,  October  10, 1864. 

London:  W.  Tweedie,  337  Strand. 

Now  ready,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

IT'XGLISH  COMMON  SENSE  EOEEIGN  FAL- 

JLli  LACIES  in  QUESTIONS  of  RELIGION.  By  John  du  Boulay. 

Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

8vo.  boards,  Is.  6d.;  by  post,  is.  7d. 

rrilE  FAITH  AGAINST  “RATIONALISM”;  or,  “Wliatis 

the  Faith?”  By  the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney. 

**  Will  be  read  twice  through  by  thoughtful  men.”— Literary  Churchman. 

” Large  yet  definite.  Meets  the  want  of  the  age.” — J.  B. 

W.  Painter,  Church  Press  Company,  11  Burleigh  Street. 

" NEW  novel! 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  21s. 

GUPERIOR  to  ADVERSITY ; or,  the  Romance  of  a Clouded 

Life.  A Sensational  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Blackfriars,”  &c. 

London : Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  fcp  sewed,  2a.  6d. 

rPHE  SEVEN  SOURCES  of  HEALTH:  a Manual  of  aU 

that  Concerns  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  both  of  Body 
and  Mind.  By  William  Strange,  M.D. 

A popular  medical  book,  marked  by  good  sense  and  freedom  from  quackery.” 

Medical  Times. 

London  : Henry*  Renshaw,  336  Strand. 


IVfR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


T ,AEGE  TYPE  CHUECH  SEEVICE. — DEDICATED, 

-Li  By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GR-\CIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  & CO.  begleave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  and  the  otlier  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .16  0 

„ „ best  . . . . . 1 10  0 

• London  : Hatciiaud  & Co.,  IS7  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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The  Saturday  E-eview.  [October  22, 1864. 


'T'HE  EDINBUEGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLVI. 

Is  now  irablished. 

Contents : 

I.  AN&US. 

II.  CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

III.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

IT.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  18G4. 

V.  FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAIi  NOVELS. 

VI.  HAN  AND  NATURE. 

VII.  MARSHAL  SAXE. 

VIII.  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS. 

IX.  THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PARLIAMENT. 

London  : Longsian  and  Co.  Edinburgh  ; A.  and  C.  Black. 

THE  QUAKTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXII. 

-JL  Is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  FRENCH  IN  COCHIN  CHINA  AND  CAMBODIA, 
n.  WORKMEN’S  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

III.  VENETIAN  STATE  PAPERS. 

IV.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V.  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

VI.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VII.  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

VIII.  SIR  JAS.  WILDE  ON  A DIGEST  OF  LAWS. 

IX.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA. 

John  Murhat,  Albemarle  Street. 

Price  3d. 

THH  arrow.  Pulilislied.  Once  a Fortnight.  Part  I.,  bound 

in  Wrapper,  containing  the  Six  First  Numbers,  Is.  6d. ; by  post.  Is.  8d. 

Office,  23  Tavistock  Street,  Strand,  London. 


T OMBARD  STREET.— INCISED  ROCKS.— THE  BUILDER 

^ of  This  Day  contains!  Fine  View  of  Saltburn-by-the-Sea  Assembly  Rooms  (with 
Flan")— The  Architectme  of  Lombard  Street — The  North  London  Working  Classes’  Exhibition 
—The  Strand  Music  Hall— The  Incised  Rock  Symbols  of  Northumberland— The  Fine  Arts  in 
oonnoxion  with  the  Church— New  Roofing  Tiles  at  South  Kensington  (with  Illustrations) — 
Lives  oflilnglish  Architects,  Builders,  Master-Masons,  &c — Civil  Engineering  and  theludiau 
Government — A Lion  at  frtonehenge— Cold  Water  on  the  Spirits,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden ; and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

rpiIE  WITNESS  of  the  EUCHARIST ; or,  the  Institution 

and  Early  Celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  considered  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Historical 
Trutli  of  the  Gospel  Narrative  and  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Macleak,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  at  King’s  College,  London. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

~ DR.  McCOSH’S  WORKS.  ' 

In  the  press,  New  and  improved  Edition,  10s. 

rjiHE  INTUITIONS  of  the  MIND. 


Lately  published,  Eighth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

THE  METHOD  of  the  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  Physical 

and  Moral. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  in  RELATION  to  the  NATURAL. 

By  James  McCobh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in.  the  Queen’s  University 
for  Ireland. 

' Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

rfHE  BOOK  of  PROVERBS  in  its  BEARING  upon 

THEOLOGY  and  LIFE  : Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  King’s  College, 
London,  at  the  Opening  Services  of  October  6 and  7,  1864.  By  Edward  Hayes  Plumptbe,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Cliaplain  ; Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  ; Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12a. 

'T'HE  ANGEL  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

Part  1. 

Book  I.  THE  BETROTHAL. 

Book  II.  THE  ESPOUSALS. 


Part  II. 

Book  I.  FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER. 

Book  II.  THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 

Also,  sold  separately, 

THE  VICTORIES  of  LOVE.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“ The  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  poem,  * Victories  of  Love,’  will  secure  it  a permanent 

place  in  literature He  has  fully  earned  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  poets  by  the  finished 

idealization  of  domestic  life.” — Satxxrday  Review, 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  6s. 

'T'HE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryce,  B.A. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London  and  Cambridge  : Macmillan  & Co.  Oxford  : T.  & G.  Shrimpton. 

Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  750  pp.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  MR.  GLADSTONE. 


Q.REEK  ANTHOLOGY. 

I.  Amatory  and  Erotic. 

II.  Convivial,  Humorous,  Satirical. 

III.  Cyziccne  and  Miscellaneous. 

IV.  Dedicatory  and  Votive. 

V.  Descriptive. 


In  Nine  Parts. 

VT.  Epitaphs  (Second  Edition). 

' VII.  Etliical,  Preceptive,  Sententious. 
VIII.  Planudean. 

IX.  Appendix. 


NOTES  CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY. 
By  Major  R.  G.  Macoregor. 


To  be  had  of  Nissen  & Parker,  43  Mark  Lane,  London; 

Macmillan  & Co.,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  & J.  Parker,  Oxford. 

' NEW  NOVEL.  ~ 

Just  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo.,  at  the  Libraries, 

fSTUMBER  THIRTY-ONE. 

London  ; F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  6d. 

TNTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  WEALTH.  By 

^ William  Henry  Daniels. 

London  : Rod ert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

On  the  28th,  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols. 

T?  EVERSES:  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Angelo,”  of  which 

^ ^ the  Press  spoke  most  favourably. 

Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

T IVY,  Book  XXI.,  literally  translated,  and  illustrated  with 

^ Notes,  Original  and  Selected  : Historical,  Topographical,  and  Exegetic.  By  Henry 
OwGAN,  LL.D.,  Translator  of  Demosthenes,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.  Ready  Oct.  28.  4s. 
This  Book  is  the  one  chosen  for  the  Latin  Examination  at  the  London  University. 

Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

GERMONS  on  the  RE-UNION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By 

JIembers  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Communions. 

London:  Printed  for  Certain  Members  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
• Christendom,  by  .1.  Masters  & Son,  Aldersgate  Street. 

To  be  had  by  Order  of  ly”  Booksellers. 


MILLER’S  CHEMISTRY,r-PART  H. 

Just  published,  3rd  Edition,  with  Additions,  price  21s.  cloth, 

TNORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Allen  Millee, 

-i-  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London.  Form- 
ing the  Second  Paxt  of  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 


Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  3rd  Edition,  12s. 

Part  III.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  2nd  Edition,  20s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  cloth, 

rpHE  PUPIL  TEACHER’S  and  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK 

J-  of  SCRIPTURE  : containliig  everything  requisite  for  Examination,  an  Analysis 
of  each  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Historical  Geogra- 
phy of  all  the  Principal  Places  in  the  Holy  Land,  alphahetic.aliy  arranged,  and  550 
Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  whole  especially  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Pupil  Teachers  under  the  shortened  period  of  instruction  laid 
down  in  the  Revised  Code.  By  Geokge  Tueker,  Head  Master  of  Queensbury  (late 
Queen’s  Head)  School,  Halifax. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  1 vol.  post  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. 


TTARMONIC  MAXIMS  of  SCIENCE  and  RELIGION.  By 

the  Rev.  Wtit.tam  Baker,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Crambe,  near  York. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


'T'HE  GREAT  TRIBULATION  COMING  on  tke  EARTH. 

ByDr.  CuMMiNo.  A new  and  cheaper  Edition  of  this  popular  work  will  be  ready  on 
Wednesday  next.  5s. 

” There  is  no  doubt  thatthe  barometer  of  Europe  singularly  corresponds  with  Dr.  Cumming’s 
deductions  from  prophecy.”— Yrmes. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 


Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

'T'HOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaishkr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculse.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


THE  SELECT  LIBBARY. 

New  Volumes,  just  published,  picture  boards,  2s. 


THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS.  By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

CALEB  FIELD  and  tke  ORPHANS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
MARIAN  WITHERS.  By  Geralbine  Jewsbury. 
MAURICE  TIERNAY.  By  Charles  Lever, 

MRS.  MATHEWS.  By  l\L’s.  Trollope. 

HECKINGTON.  By  Mrs.  Gore. 

LONDON ! CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

REAPING  the  WHIRLWIND.  A Novel.  By  Mi's.  Mac- 

KENziE  Daniel,  Author  of  “After  Long  Years,”  “ Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Had  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel  never  written  any  other  fiction,  ‘Reaping  the  Whirlwind* 
would  have  established  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  writers  of  fiction.  It  is  extremely 
pleasing.”— Post. 

THE  QUEEN  of  tie  SEAS.  By  Captain  Armstrong. 

“ It  is  by  far  the  best  of  Captain  Armstrong’s  sea  tales.  Since  Marryatt’s  death  this  author 
has  surpassed  all  competitors.”— 

WONDROUS  STRANGE.  Second  Edition. 

“ It  is  the  most  exciting  and  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
notice.”— A t/teTKewm. 

i A HEART  TWICE  WON.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson. 

1 , “It  deserves  cordial  praise.”— 22eader. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH. 

I “ Crowded  with  incidents  of  the  most  astounding  description.”— UcaeZer. 

i HEROIC  IDYLS.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  His  Last  Work. 
ENGLISH  AMERICA;  or,  Pictures  of  Canadian  Places  and 

People.  ByS.  Phillips  Day,  Author  of  “Down  South.”  2 vols.  21s. 

i PRINCE  HASSAN’S  CARPET.  By  Hope  Luttrell. 
i FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Meeker. 

I NELLIE  MILES.  A Novel.  By  Rae  Rae. 

CECIL  FORESTER.  A Novel.  By  F.  Sheridan. 


MCCULLOCH’S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY., 


Just  published,  a Hew  Edition  (the  Fifth),  Svo.  16s. 

PKINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

By  J.  E.  McCULLOCH,  Esq. 


EDINBURGH;  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 
LONDON:  LONGMAN  & CO. 


On  Tuesday  will  be  published,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel.” 

Being  a New  Series  of 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


■ FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

NUTT’S  DEPOT,  270  STRAND,  LONDON. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 
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MESSES.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

♦ 


STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED 

BY  MR.  BENTLEY. 

^ 


MY  LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  the 

Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  2 vole.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s.  [7V««  day. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  : Kings 
George  III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV.  ; Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and 
Victoria ; the  Prince  of  Wales ; the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
Cambridge,  D’Aumale,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Eichmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  Portland ; the  Marquises  of  Anglesea, 
Buckingham,  Downsbire,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Cianricarde, 
Breadalbane,  Worcester;  Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynham,  Clanwilliam,  Wynford, 
•Palmerston,  Bathurst,  Cantelupe,  Eoden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine, 
Eokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford,  Ducie,  Alvanley,  Chesterfield,  Sefton,  Derby, 
Vane,  Me.vborough,  George  Bentinck,  Edward  Somerset,  Fitzclarence,  Egre- 
mont.  Count  d'Orsay ; the  Bishop  of  O.Yford,  Cardinal  Wiseman  ; Sirs  Lumley 
SkeCBngton,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shelley,  Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  Bomilly, 
Matthew  Tierney,  Francis  Burdett ; Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brum- 
mell,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden,  Bright,  O’Connell,  Crookford, 
&c. ; the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Eutland,  Argyle;  Ladies  Clermont, 
Berkeley,  Shelley,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury,  Blessington,  Craven,  Essex, 
Str.angford,  Paget ; Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts,  Baddeley,  Jordan,  Billing- 
ton,  Mardyn,  Shelley ; Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Paton,  &o. 

THE  QUEEN  of.  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols.  [iVbw  ready, 

A JOURNEY  from  LONDON  to  PERSE- 

POLIS ; including  a Summer’s  Wanderings  in  the  Caucasus,  through  Georgia 
and  the  Mountains  of  Daghestan ; with  the  Narrative  of  a Ride  through 
Armenia  and  Babylonia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  returning  through  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  J.  Ussheb,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Royal  8vo.  with  numerous  beautiful  coloured  Illustrations,  42s.  [/n  Nov, 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  LIFE  and  AD- 

VENTUEES  of  SIE  GEOEGE  BUEDETT  L'BSTEANGB ; a Westminster 
Boy,  an  Officer  in  the  Peninsula,  a Guardsman,  Sportsman,  Man  of  Business, 
and  Chamberlain  to  Seven  Viceroys  of  Ireland.  Written  by  Himselp. 
2 vols.  Svo.  with  Fine  Portraits. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew.  3 vols. 


THE  LIFE  of  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD. 

From  his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession  of 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  and  other  Authentic  Sources.  By  Eliza  Mete- 
TARD.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  fine  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

NOT  PROVEN  : a Novel.  3 vols. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  By  Walter  Thoen- 

BURT.  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  E.3.A. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BRIGANDS  and  BRIGANDAGE  in 

SOITTHEEN  ITALY.  By  Count  Maitki.  2 vols. 

Also, 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  BY 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX.” 
THE  VISCOUNTESS  COMBERMERE. 
MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “BARBARA’S  HIS- 
TORY.” 


MISS  KAVANAGH. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ GRANDMOTHER’S 
MONEY.” 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ JOHN  AND  I.” 
GEORGE  MACDONALD.  M.A. 

W.  G.  WILLS,  Esq.  &c. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Maey 

HomiT.  3 vols. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.  The  most  attractive  personage  of  the 
tale,  Simeon  Hughes,  is  one  of  those  creations  that  will  be  remembered  of  all  readers,  like  the 
Adam  Bede  of  Miss  Evans  or  the  Jeanie  Deans  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”— iSiar. 

“ The  book  now  before  us  is  wider  in  its  scope  and  more  aspiring  in  its  form,  but  it  shows  the 
same  principles,  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  the  same  domestic  instincts  which  formed 
the  main  charm  of  Mrs.  Howitt’s  earlier  productions.”— A tAerwcum. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  to  admire  in  * The  Master  of  Marton.’  It  is  well  written,  and  it  has 
an  interesting  plot.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  The  dialogue  throughout  is  good, 
sparkling  everywhere  with  geniality  and  wit.  It  will  take  a very  high  place  among  the  novels  > 
of  the  season.”— 5<ar.  \ 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  will  repay  ' 
an  attentive  perusal.  The  book  is  replete  with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence.  Its  chief  ; 
excellence  consists  in  bold  and  original  delineations  of  character.”- PosL  I 


CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  ofi 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols.  } 

“ The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit.” — Athenaeum.  “The  heroine  is  a very  charming 
creature.  ^ There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of  modern  poetry  to  compare  with  i 
her.  She  is  like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and 
intellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  marvellous  power.”— Reacfer. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“It  is  areal  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  os  a vehicle  of  emotion, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— 5a<Mrc?av  Review. 

“ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told.”— fleraW. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church,”  “ Owen  : a Waif,”  &c.  3 vols.  i 

“ A healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  successfully  such 
a character  as  Mattie  is  no  slight  achievement,  either  ethical  or  assthetical.”— jSafwrday  Review. 

GUILTY  or  NOT  GUILTY.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Cousin  Geoffrey,”  &c.  3 vols.  j 

“ Three  brilliant  volumes,  full  of  adventure.  ITie  story  never  flags.”— j 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  2 vols. 

NOT  DEAD  YET.  By  J.  C.  Jeaefeeson, 

Author  of  “ Live  it  Down,”  &c.  3 vols.  - 


EUKST  & BLACKETT,  FUBLISHEES,  13  GREAT  MAELBOEOUGH  ST. 


MOMMSEN’S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Eov.  W.  Pitt  Dickson.  Crown  Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  n.  18s. ; Vol. 
III.  10s.  6d. 


HOOK’S  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  from  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Howlcy. 
Demy  Svo.  Vol.  I.  18s. ; Vol.  II.  18s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN  De- 
cisive BATTLES  of  the  WORLD,  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  RISE  and  PRO- 

GRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  Seventh  Edition,  post  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

DR.  M‘CAUSLAND’8  SERMONS  in 

STONES ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.  Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo. 
19  Illustrations,  4s. 

MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of 

SCOTS.  Crown  Svo.  2 Portraits,  6s. 


GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

MONTALEMBERT’S  LIFE  of  the  ABBE 

LACORDAIRB.  Svo.  12s. 


YONGE’S  HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH 

NAYY,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  2 vols.  Svo.  with 
Maps,  42s, 

FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  First  and  Second  Series.  Fcp.  Svo.  each  6s. 


ERANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE.  1,000 

Recipes  and  40  Woodcuts.  Eighteenth  Thousand,  5s. 


ERANCATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK.  1,500 

Recipes  and  60  Illustrations.  Fifteenth  Thousand,  12s, 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  Sixty-fourth  Thousand,  5s. ; calf  or  morocco  extra,  12s.  6d, 
A Library  Edition,  2 vols,  Svo.  with  the  Original  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank 
and  Leech,  21s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


• MR.  BENTLEY’S  RECENT  WORKS. 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  a Glance  at  his  Contemporaries  and  Times. 
By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ We  are  bound  to  notice  these  volumes  because  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  them. 
The  author  has  preserved  many  of  the  Archbishop’s  best  jokes,  and  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
Edinburgh  Review^  October  1864. 

THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“This  story  is  remarkably  well  told.  The  characters  are  all  alive,  and  there  is  one— the 
rascal  of  the  story,  Frank  Tyrrell— who  is  a marvel  of  realistic  portrait-painting.”— Spectator. 

BLACK  and  GOLD  ; or,  “ The  Don  ! the 

Don!”  A Tale  of  the  Circassian  War.  By  Captain  Patten-Sauni)ERS,K.C.G., 
the  European  Champion  Athlete.  Published  by  Imperial  desire.  3 vols. 
post  Svo. 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“An  amusing  book  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  We  have  read  it  with  a pleasure  in 
which  curiosity  was  largely  mingled.”— fJeoder. 

THE  WILMOT  FAMILY:  a Novel.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Life  in  Tuscany,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

“This  is  a good,  wholesome  novel,  sound  in  spirit,  outspoken  without  bitterness  against  the 
insincerities  of  life,  clever  in  its  discrimination  of  character,  natural  in  dialogue,  and  well 
written.”— £?xaminer. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  INVASION  of  DEN- 

MARK  in  1864.  By  A.  Gallenga,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  “The 
Times  ” at  the  Danish  Head-Quarters.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ A vivid  history  of  the  war  in  its  general  aspect  and  special  events,  and  a most  readable 
record  of  a tour  tlirough  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  country.” — Daily  h^ews. 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

♦ 


THE  BEOOKES  of  BEIDLEMEEE.  By  Whyte  Melvixle, 

Author  of  “ Holmby  House,”  “ The  Gladiators,”  &c.  3 vole,  post  8vo.  [.October  29. 

LINDISFAKN  CHASE.  By  T,  A.  Tkoliope,  Author  of 

“ La  Beata,”  ” Beppo,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [Noio  ready. 


WHICH  is  the  WINNER ; or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his 

Family.  By  CiiAui,Es  Clarke,  Author  of  “Charlie  Thornhill,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

[Aow  ready. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT ; a Sea  Story.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

[iVou;  ready. 

JEANNE  LARAGUAY : a Novel.  By  Mrs.  HamektojV. 

1 vol.  post  8vo.  [Next  week. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER  ? By  Ai^thont  Teoleope.  Vol.  I. 

with  20  Illustrations,  demy  Svo.  11s.  [Now  ready. 

HISTORY  of  the  CULTIVATION  of  TOBACCO  and 

COTTON.  By  Colonel  Robert  L.  OE  CoiK.  Fost8vo.  [On  Monday. 

RACHEL  RAY.  By  Anthony  Teoleope.  Seventh  and 

Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  £.  Millais.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  [Now  ready, 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Anthony  Teoleope.  Cheap 

Edition,  2 vols.  post  Svo.  [Next  week, 

TALES  of  ALL  COUNTRIES ; First  and  Second  Series.  By 

Anthony  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  with  Illustration  by  Marcus  Stone. 
Crown  Svo.  5s.  [Next  week. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  By  Chaeles  Dickens.  With 

Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone.  Is.  [Part  VI.  now  ready. 

FINE  ARTS  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Edited  by  B.  B. 

Woodwarx),  Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  No.  V.,  with  8 Illustrations. 

[This  day. 

^ Contents: 

GUSTAVE  DOHf:.  I. 

ART-EXHIBITIONS  IN  LONDON. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

EUGENE  DELACROIX.  I. 

MICHAEL  COXCIE. 

DRAWINGS  BY  NICOLAS  POUSSIN  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION.  HI. 
THE  YEAR  OF  HOLBEIN’S  BIRTH. 

PICTURE-REGENERATION. 

WORKS  0-F  CORNELIUS  VISSCHER.  (Concluded.) 

FINE  ART  RECORDS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : a History.  By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  2‘'Vo1s.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES.  With 

Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  By  Tho.was  Carlyle.  3 vols.  crown  Svo.  18s. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  STERLING— LIFE  of  SCHILLER.  By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CRITICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  4 vols.  crown  Svo.  24s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS — Hero  Worship.  By  Thomas  Caelyle. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LATTER  DAY  PAMPHLETS.  By  Thomas  Caelyle.  Crown 

Svo.  6s. 

CHARTISM — Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Caelyle,  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  of  GERMAN  ROMANCE.  By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Goethe.  A Translation  by 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Crown  Svo.  69. 

ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONH3.  By  Robeet  Beowning.  Second 

Edition,  crown  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

New  Edition,  3 voU.  fcp.  Svo.  22s.  6d.  Sold  separately. 

Vol,  I.  LYRICS,  ROMANCES,  MEN  and  WOMEN.  7s. 

Vol.  II.  TRAGEDIES  and  OTHER  PLAYS.  8s. 

Vol.  III.  PARACELSUS,  CHRISTMAS  EVE  and  EASTER  DAY,  and  SORDELLO, 


SELECTIONS  from  the  POEMS  of  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING’S  POETICAL 

WORKS,  including  “ Aurora  Leigh.”  Sixth  Edition,  4 vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  24s. 

AURORA  IjEIGH.  A Poem.  In  Nine  Books.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  fcp.  7s. 

LAST  POEMS.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

POEMS  BEFORE  CONGRESS.  Crown  «vo.  4s. 

THE  GREEK  CHRISTIAN  POETS  and  tJ:e  ENGLISH  POETS.  Fcp.  Svo.  59. 


122  Fleet  Street,  Londok. 

Messrs.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 
LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

(Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar”  Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.JB.  The  whole  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Novel  was  exhausted  by  Subscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Publication.  A Second  Edition  is  now  sold  off^  and  the  Third 
is  just  ready.  A Fourth  Edition  is  in  active  preparation^  to  avoid  delays. 

CASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  Bracebridge  Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [On  Wednesday. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES. 

By  SuTHERL.AND  Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits 
from  Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most 
Eminent  Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

[/n  the  press. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES. 

By  William  Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s.  {Ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “Caroline 
Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  {Ready. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  A NOVEL. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s,  {Ready. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

By  Gustave  Aimard.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  {Ready. 

SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author  of  “ SackviUe  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,” 
&c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  {In  the  press. 

MARTIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [iVe.rf  week.'^ 

BARRY  O’BYRNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 

price  31s.  Gd.  {In  the  press. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  By 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  “Famous  Beauties  and 
Historic  Women,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  {This  day. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

• “ Ladj'  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Fdition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 

New  Novel.— At  all  Libraries. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

“ The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— Af/jenceurw,  August  10,  1864. 

“ The  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.”— 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
Svo.  ■with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &o. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  Second  Edition,  at  aU 

Libraries. 

FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nichols,  M.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s.  {This  day. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America 
and  American  life.”— 5a<io*daz/  Aeview.  ...  . , . 

“ A better  or  more  entertaining  account  of  social  life  in.  America  has  not  come  betore  us. 

bxaniiner. 

Hew  Hovel  by  LIr.  C.  J.  Collins. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sackville  Cbase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries. 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told.” — 3forni»y  Star, 

INew  Boys’  Book,  Edited  by  Sir  C.  E.  Lascelles  "Wraxall,  Bart, 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Cro-mi  Svo.  with  Illustrations  on. 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  Ss. 

***  This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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Albemaule  Street,  October  1864. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


EARL  of  DERBY— The  ILIAD  of  HOMER, 

rendercil  into  linglish  Blank  Verse.  2 vols.  8vo. 


ARM7NTUS  VAMBERY— TRAVELS  and 

ADVEXTUHES  in  CENTRAL  ASIA,  in  the  Disguise  of  a Dervish, 
hy  Routes  unknown  to  Europeans  through  the  Deserts  of  the  Oxus,  to 
Khiva,  and  thence  by  Bokhara  to  Samarcand.  Map  and  Illustrations, 
8vo. 

GEORGE  GROTK,  F.R.S.— PLATO,  and  the 

otiicr  COMPANIONS  of  SOCRATES.  3 vols.  8ro. 


THE  HAND  BIBLE— The  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT,  illustrated  by  a Plain  Explanatory  Commentary,  and  authentic 
Views  of  Sacred  Places,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs.  Edited  by 
Archdeacon  Ciiurtc;x  and  Rev.  Basil  Joxes.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE— The  ZAMBESI  and 

its  TRIBUTARIES ; 1858-64.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone. 
Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo. 

LORD  LYTTELTON— EPHEMERA.  Post 

8vo. 

DEAN  STANLEY— A SECOND  SERIES 

of  LECTURES  on  the  JEWISH  CHURCH — Samuel  to  the  Captivity. 
Maps,  8 VO. 

EDWARD  FOSS,  F.S.A.— The  JUDGES  of 

ENGLAND  ; from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  Vols.  VII. 
VIII.  and  IX.  (completing  the  Work).  With  an  Index.  8vo. 


EARL  GREY— PARLIAMENTARY  Go- 
vernment, with  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Repre- 
sentative System,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1859  and 
1861.  8vo. 

ALEXANDER  MICHIE— The  SIBERIAN 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  from  PEKIN  to  PETERSBURG.  Map  and 
Illustrations,  8vo. 


SIR  BULWER  LYTTON,  Bart.— POEMS. 

New  Edition,  post  8vo. 


E.  B.  TYLOR— RESEARCHES  into  the 

EARLY  HISTORY  of  MANKIND,  and  the  Development  of  Civi- 
lization. Illustrations,  8vo. 


SAMUEL  SMILES— JAMES  BRINDLEY 

and  the  EARLY  ENGINEERS.  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  Uniform 
with  “ Self  Help.” 


SIR  C.  LYELL— ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY; 

or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  A New  and 
thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  Woodcuts,  8vo. 


DEAN  MILMAN— HISTORY  of  LATIN 

CHRISTIANITY.  Including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  V.  Third  Edition,  9 vols.  8vo. 


J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE— 

HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY.  From  Original  Researche.s ' 
and  Personal  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  in  Italy.  Illu-strations. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 


D.  F.  RENNIE,  M.D.— The  BRITISH  ARMY 

in  NORTH  CHINA  and  JAPAN.  Post  8vo. 


SIR  EDWARD  GUST- LIVES  of  the  WAR- 

RIORS  of  the  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  who  have  Commanded 
Fleets  and  Armies  before  the  Enemy.  8vo. 


CARL  ENGEL— Some  ACCOUNT  of  the 

MUSIC  of  the  most  ANCIENT  NATIONS.  Illustrations,  8vo. 


REV.  JOHN  MILLS— NABLOUS  and  the 

MODERN  SAMARITANS.  Illustrations,  post  8vo. 


ROBERT  KERR— The  ENGLISH  GEN- 

TLEMAN’S  HOUSE  : being  Practical  Hints  for  its  Plan  and  Arrange- 
ment : adapted  to  various  ranks  and  fortunes,  from  tlic  Villa  to  the 
Palace.  Plans  and  Views,  8vo. 

DEAN  StInLEY- LECTURES  on  the 

HISTORY  of  the  EASTERN  CHURCH.  Third  Edition,  Maps,  8vo. 


T.  H.  DYER— HISTORY  of  MODERN 

EUROPE : from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the 
Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea— 145.3-1857.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (eom- 
pleting  the  Work).  AVith  copious  Index.  8vo. 


COL.  MACDOUGALL— MODERN  WAR- 

FAEE  as  INFLUENCED  by  MODERN  ARTILLERY.  Plans, 
post  8vo. 

THOMAS  B.  SHAW— CHOICE  SPECIMENS 

of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Selected  from  the  Chief  English 
Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  S.uith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo. 


REV.  EDWARD  ROBINSON— PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  HOLY  LAND.  Map,  post  8vo. 


REV.  ALFRED  BLOMFIELD— MEMOIR 

of  BISHOP  BLOMFIELD,  D.D.  New  Edition,  Portrait,  post  8vo. 


DEAN  STANLEY— HISTORICAL  MEMO- 

RIALS of  CANTERBURY.  Fourth  Edition,  Woodcuts,  post  8vo. 


COUNTESS  COWPER— DIARY  as  Lady  of 

the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  AVales,  1714-1720.  New  Edition, 
Portrait,  8vo. 


SAMUEL  SMILES— The  STORY  of  GEORGE 

STEPHENSON’S  LIFE.  A New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition. 
Including  a Memoir  of  Robert  Stephenson.  Illustrations,  post  8vo. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LOED  OAKBUEN’S  DAUGHTEES. 

By  the  Authoi*  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 

" The  book  as  a whole  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  season." 

Saturday  Kcvkw* 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIB  STREET,  E.C. 


THEO  LEIGH, 

By  the  Author  of  “ Denis  Donne,”  &c. 

Will  be  commenced  in  the  next  Number  of 

ONCE3  A WEEK, 

LONDON  : BEADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C, 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Novel  by  Mr.  MARK  LEMON, 

Will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  Month. 

LONDON  : BEADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C, 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “The  Biglow  Papers.” 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 

FIEESIDE  TRAVELS. 

By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

Author  of  " The  Biglow  Papers." 

" Delightful  reading. . . .full  of  the  wide  and  delicate  observation,  the  original  reflection,  the 
deep  playful  humour,  and  the  clear  artistic  pictures  of  a man  of  genius."— .Spectator. 

MACMILLAN  & CO„  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE, 


Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  8s.  6d. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES 

DURING  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1863-4. 

By  W.  H.  BULLOCK. 

“ Few  travellers  have  ever  shown  themselves  more  accurate,  and  simple,  and  honest  than 
Mr.  Bullock:  and,  as  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  an  enterprising,  courageous,  and  intelligent 
man,  his  book  may  be  taken  us  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  a traveller  really  does  see 

when  he  visits  such  a scene  as  that  of  the  Polish  Insurrection Europe  has  not  done 

with  Poland  yet,  and  books  about  Poland  are  still  worth  reading,  even  when  they  are  not  so 
short  and  pleasant  and  unaffected  as  this  volume  of  * Experiences.’  "^Saturday  Review, 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  WITCHFINDER.” 


1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  7s. 

UNDERTONES. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

" No  one,  we  think,  will  doubt  that  this  is  poetry,  and  of  a noble  kind."— .A^Aehceum, 
This  Work  has  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


LONDON  ; EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 


SECOISTD  EDITION'  OF  PRAED’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

On  November  1 will  be  published,  a Second  Edition,  2 thick  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
W.  M.  PRAED,  M.P. 

Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author  after  the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton,  and 
prefaced  by  a Memoir 

By  the  Rev.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE,  M.A. 

Late  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

A few  Copies  of  this  Work  are  to  be  had  on  large  tinted  paper,  in  Roxburghe  binding,  24s. 

LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess  Caracciolo,  cloth,  6s. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  NEAPOLITAN 
CLOISTER : 

BEING 

An  Autobiography  of  the  Princess  Caracciolo  of  Porinoi  an 
Ex-Benedictine  Nun. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  WILLIAM  BRUCE,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


***  Four  Editions  of  the  Itelian  Edition  were  sold  in  a few  days. 


LONDON ! WARD  8i  LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 


Will  be  published  in  November. 

THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY: 

CONTAINING 


ONE  HUNDBED  ENGRAVINGS,  FROM  DRAWINGS 
ON  WOOD 

(Being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  “ The  Cobnhill  Magazine  ”), 


BY 

FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,  A.R.A. 
JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A. 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIBR. 

J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.A.S. 


FREDERICK  SANDYS. 
GEORGE  A.  SALA. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 
FREDERICK  WALKER. 


ENGRAVED  BY 


THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL,  W.  J.  LINTON,  AND  JOSEPH  SWAIN. 

And  Printed  in  Tint,  on  Cardboard,  size  13J  in.  by  lOJ  in. 

A detailed  Prospectus,  with  Index  to  the  Pictures,  may  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 


Price  of  the  Cornhill  Gallery; 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges One  Guinea. 

As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio One  Guinea. 

Single  Pictures Sixpence  each. 


N.B.— PiurcliaBers  of  THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY  are  requested  to  specify  distinctly 
whether  they  require  the  Work  bound  in  a Volume,  or  as  separate  Pictures  in  the  Portfolio. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  8:  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

WiU  be  published  in  November. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN 
AND  ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD 

By  W.  J.  LINTON, 

Protn  Sketches  taken  by  himself  expressly  for  this  Work, 

AND  A MAP. 

A handsome  4to.  vol.  printed  on  tinted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  21s. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


ARMADALE  ; 

A NEW  NOVEL, 

By  Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS; 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 
OF  THE 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Cmelest  Wrong  of  All.” 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  2 voU.  deray  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations, 
printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co. 

LIFE  WITH  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

Compiled  from  the  Journals  of  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  of  the 
Whaling  Barque  “ George  Henry,”  from  May  29,  I860, 
to  September  13,  1862. 

A narrative  of  extraordinary  indi\idual  enterprise  and  perseverance,  almost  unaided  : with 
the  results  of  a long  intercourse  with  the  Innuits  and  full  Description  of  their  mode  of  Life, 
Social.  Political,  and  Religious  ; the  Discovery  of  actual  Relics  of  the  Expedition  of  Martin 
Frobisher  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favour  of  yet  discovering  some  of 
the  survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition,  towards  which  the  author,  Captain  Hall,' has 
just  started,  reinforced,  on  a Second  Expedition. 


LONDON : SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 

On  Wednesday,  October  26,  will  be  published,  Vol.  I.  Svo.  18s. 

A HISTORY  OF 
THE  SEPOY  WAR  IN  INDIA, 

1857-58. 

By  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE, 

Author  of  the  “History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan.” 

LONDON : WM.  H.  ALLEN  A CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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NOTICE.— r/ic  SECOND  EDITION  of  CAPTAIN  BURTON'S  MISSION  TO 
THE  KINO  ON  DAHOMEY  will  be  ready  on  Tuesday  next,  in  2 vole,  with 
Illustrations. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

CAPTAIN  BUETON’S  MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY, 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations, 

LIMITED. 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY: 

THE  NEW  bEAbUN. — NO  1 ICE. 

Being  a Three  Months’  Besidenoe  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey; 
in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c. 

Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 

By  Captain  R.  F.  BURTON, 

Late  n.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  **  A rilsrimage  to  El  Medinah  and 
Mcccah.'* 

arrangements  have  again  been  made  tvith  the  leading  Publisliers  for  an 

**  Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modem  travel  in  its  widest  sense  and  its  most  interestinc: 
phases,  has  receutlyjr^eturncfbfrpm  tUo  mission  with  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty's 

early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  Season,  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of 

of  Ills  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  t)ie  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow>countrymen.  Uis  direct  char{:e,  as  stated  by  Lord  John 
Kusscll,  was  to  confirm  the  friendly  sentiments  cx])ressed  by  Commodore  Wilmot  to  the  Kin? 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  which  he  made  to  that  chief  ip  December  and  January  1662.^  Tiius, 

merit  and  general  interest.  , 

CupliLtii  tuuh  ,\iLh  liJHi  the  iiccc^au.! y 'iiifiti uotiuj,^  c&ktd  pkcockitS,  aud  paSSCd  thlCe 

inoiiihs  ill  the  country  and  capital  of  Dahome  in  communication  with  the  remarkable  poten* 
tate  who  governs  that  peculiarly  interesting  community.  Ue^  witnessed  the^  grand  Customs 

The  collection  of  modem  Standard  Works,  to  -which  all  Subscribers  have 

their  army  of  * Amazons  ’ and  the  traces  of  their  cruel  uumuii  sacrifices,  of  which  lie  himself, 
with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual  spectator,  and  Jib  brought  av^y  impressions  of  the 

ready  access,  and  which  is  now  by  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest 

very  sutlsfuctury  to  himself  nor  to  be  commended  to  the  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists 
who  patronize  the  Dahomans  or.  their  congeners  under  the  fallacioue  impression  that  they  can 
ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of  being  as  themsolve8.'’.~.2'imcs,  Oct.  6. 

in  the  world,  will  also  be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the 

adUition  or  Copies  ot  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

which  are  still  in  demand. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE; 

Or,  Can  it  be  Proved  P A Novel.  CO/i  Tuesday. 

First  Class  Subscription, 

NKW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  6vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  ANNE 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

OF  AUSTRIA, 

Class  B Subscription, 

Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ; and 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Historical  Studies,  from  numerous  Unpublislied  Sources. 

HALF  A GUINEA  per  Annum. 

By  MARTHA  WALKER  FREER. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 

This  day  is  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  the  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  of 

DENIS  DONNE. 

Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  “TREVLYN  HOLD.’* 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  6s.  uniform  with  “East  Lynne  ’’  and  “Verner's  Pride,” 

TREVLYN  HOLD:  A NOVEL. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne.”' 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

That  the  Emperors  of  the  Fkencii  and  of  Russia  should 
meet,  and  that  the  politicians  of  Europe  should  be  un- 
certain whether  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  their 
meeting,  shows  in  a very  striking  way  how  changed  is  the 
mode  in  which  we  have  learnt,  in  England,  to  regard  Continental 
politics.  A few  years  ago,  this  meeting  would  have  been 
thought  most  ominous.  It  rvould  have  been  held  to  portend 
all  kinds  of  calamities  to  sutfering  Europe.  The  balance 
would  have  been  upset,  the  protective  forces  of  the  Continent 
would  have  been  disorganized,  the  reign  of  brute  military  vio- 
lence Avould  have  been  declared  to  have  set  in.  But  now  rve 
have  changed  all  that.  We  were,  not  much  alarmed,  a few 
months  ago,  when  it  was  confidently  whispered  that  there  was 
to  be  a renewal  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Still  less  can  we  be 
greatly  affected  when  the  supposed  consequence  of  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Russia  is  that  a theoretical  Germany,  under 
imaginary  circumstances,  will  be  thereby  prevented  from  offer- 
ing sucli  assistance  as  Germany  can  render  to  England.  All 
these  old  political  feelings — valuable  perhaps,  and  true,  in  their 
day — have  died  out.  There  is  no  alarm  lest  a new  coalition 
should  be  formed  to  humble  England  and  to  divide  Germany. 
The  two  Sovereigns  meet,  partly  because  courtesy  bids  them 
meet,  and  partly  because  the  alliance  that  binds  them 
together  is  a natural  and  simple  one.  The  two  nations 

they  represent  do  not  come  much  in  each  other’s  way, 
but,  acting  from  a distance,  they  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  each  other.  In  the  East,  the  alliance  of  France  and 
Russia  means  the  temporary  silencing  of  those  angry  passions 
Avhich  burn  in  the  heart  of  barbarian  Christians  Avho  cultivate 
a special  shade  of  orthodoxy  under  the  protection  of  a great 
Power.  It  also  means  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Austria  from 
any  participation  in  the  government  of  the  East.  Without 
England,  Austria  is  powerless  at  Constantinople ; and  although 
England  is  feared  in  the  East,  and  respected  as  a possible 
and  formidable  enemy,  yet  the  Turks  themselves  are  very 
distrustful  of  English  support,  and  will  soon  come  to 
understand  that,  if  we  do  not  mean  to  fight  for  Turkey,  we 
are  of  no  use  to  it.  ‘ Moral  support  is  of  no  more  use  to 
a poor  unbelieving  Turk  than  it  is  to  such  good  Chris- 
tians as  the  Austrians.  The  immediate  effect  of  a good  under- 
standing between  France  and  Russia  is  to  introduce  a new 
element  into  those  combinations  which  amuse  the  gossips  of 
Constantinople.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  more  diplomatic 
difficulties  to  contend  against ; but,  as  his  diplomatic  victories 
produce  no  perceptible  effect,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  regretted 
that  our  man  cannot  tease  and  beat  the  French  man  and  the 
Russian  man  together  as  well  as  he  could  tease  and  beat 
them  separately.  England  is  really  interested  in  having 
the  route  to  Egypt  open,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  a matter  of  some  moment  to  her  who  occupies 
Constantinople.  But  in  old  days  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
deadly  blow  to  France  and  Russia,  and  a corresponding  blow 
to  England  and  Austria,  that  things  should  get  gradually  worse 
in  Turkey,  or  at  least  should  not  mend.  Now  it  is  treated 
as  a matter  of  course  that,  if  the  Turkish'  Empire  is  to  be 
upheld  by  England’s  countenance  or  assistance,  the  French 
and  Russians  should,  if  they  pleased,  be  allowed  to  join  in 
the  process. 

There  is  also  much  room  for  a close  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  when  interests  a little  nearer  home  are 
brought  into  consideration.  They  are  both  opposed  to 
Austria,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  in  a mood  to  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  should  not 
find  an  efficient  support  in  Russia.  He  is  not  likely  to 
quarrel  openly.  But  he  does  things  which  Rome  very  much 
dislikes,  and  is  yet  afraid  to  resent.  Austria  might  have 
thought,  in  old  days,  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  but 
she  is  more  humble  now,  and  is  wise  enough  to  see  that 
France,  if  Russia  is  propitiated,  is  not  to  be  easily  withstood. 


Germany,  if  united,  could  possibly  beat  back  all  invaders  from 
her  borders.  This  is  possible,  and  many  military  critics 
pronounce  it  even  probable.  But  on  the  questions  which 
divide  France  and  Austria  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  Germany  acting  together,  and  forming  itself 
into  a compact  mass  of  defence.  As  Austria  goes  down, 
France  comes  up,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  recent  rise  of  France  has  been 
the  reduction  of  Austria  to  the  level  of  a Power  which  only 
in  some  very  favourable  points  can  be  called  a Power  of  the 
first  rank.  For  the  last  two  years  Austria  has  been  losing 
the  start  she  once  seemed  to  be  taking.  We  hear  nothing 
now  of  her  political  liberty,  of  the  spur  given  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government  to  her  industry  and  trade,  of  the  bold  steps  she 
was  prepared  to  take  in  order  to  gain  or  keep  the  leadership 
of  Germany.  Her  finances  have  been  getting  into  their  old 
state  of  derangement.  She  cannot  persuade  herself  to  aban- 
don Protection.  She  still  tries  to  govern  by  setting  province 
against  province.  She  has  been  obliged  to  place  Galicia  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  to  be  as  stern  and  as  cruel  as  her  partners 
in  the  spoliation  of  Poland.  No  one  did  more  to  force  her 
into  this  lamentable  position,  from  which  she  finds  no  means 
of  escape,  than  the  old  diplomatists  of  England.  They  in- 
sisted on  her  ruling  Italy,  that  she  might  check  and  annoy 
France.  They,  above  all  other  men,  were  anxious  that  the 
Pope  should  resume  that  temporal  government,  under  the 
protection  of  Austria,  which  modern  England  denounces 
almost  too  blindly  and  fiercely.  But  the  gift  given  to  Austria, 
though  beautiful,  was  fatal  to  her;  and  France,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  has  gained  by  her  rival  having  had  so  dis- 
astrous an  advantage  thrust  on  her.  England  has  wisely 
decided  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  quar- 
rels of  Continental  Europe.  But  although  her  geographical 
position  permits  her  to  withdraw  unhurt  from  her  former 
ground,  she  cannot  all  at  once  undo  all  her  former  rvork. 
The  position  of  Austria  depended  on  the  theory  that  England 
intended  to  fight  on  the  Continent.  If  England  withdraws, 
she  brings  down  Austria  in  her  retreat.  There  is  now  ap- 
parently nothing  left  for  Austria  but  to  be  humble  and  polite, 
and  to  hope  she  gives  her  kind  patrons  satisfaction.  At  the 
moment  when  the  two  Emperors  are  hurrying  to  Nice,  the 
official  or  semi-official  journals  of  Vienna  remark  that  Count 
Rechberg  is  really  quite  pleased  with  the  Franco-Italian  Con- 
vention. There  are  persons  so  conciliating  and  affable  that, 
when  they  are  kicked,  they  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
their  gratitude  that  the  boot  that  kicked  them  was  of  patent 
leather. 

But  Europe  treats  with  calmness  this  new  sign  of  a good 
understanding  between  France  and  Russia,  not  only  because 
it  perceives  that  the  old  system  which  set  Austria  up  as  a 
grand  European  conservator  of  the  peace  is  necessarily  at  an 
end,  but  because  it  also  sees  that  a new  force  has  come  into 
existence,  which  decides  and  limits  the  action  even  of  great 
military  Powers  like  France  and  Russia.  This  force  is  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  To  many  minds  this  seems  a very 
vague  and  a very  shadowy  force,  and  one  gi-eat  reason 
why  they  think  so  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  public  opinion  except  English  public  opinion,  and 
that  we  can  measure  the  influence  which  public  opinion  exer- 
cises in  Europe  by  the  influence  which  our  pubhc  opinion 
exercises  on  ourselves.  This  is  a great  mistake.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  should  shrink  from  in  horror  which 
seem  very  natural  and  harmless  to  a Continental  Sovereign. 
There  are  some  things  that  we  do  and  tolerate  which 
seem  indefensible  to  foreign  critics.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  is  now  some  restraining  power  of 
which  the  diplomatists  of  the  days  of  Waterloo  took  no 
account.  Theoretically,  and  upon  the  old  calculations  of 
politics,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  France  and  Russia 
from  marching  their  troops  as  they  please  either  to  Con- 
stantinople or  to  Vienna.  But  both  in  France  and  in 
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Russia  it  M'ould  be  thought  wrong,  mischievous,  and  short- 
sighted to  deal  in  mere  wanton  displays  of  unrestrained  and 
unblushing  ambition.  France  and  Russia  both  desire  peace. 
They  want  to  be  powerful  abroad,  and  to  grow  rich  at  home. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  fight  any  one,  unless  war  is  Avholly 
unavoidable.  New  conceptions  of  interest,  and  of  duty  so  far 
as  duty  depends  on  interest,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
European  community.  Even  when  Emperor  meets  Emperor, 
and  all  is  amiability  and  courtesy,  the  Emperor  of  the  Fp.ench, 
it  is  said,  does  not  feel  justified  Avholly  in  abstaining  from 
saying  a word  for  Poland,  and  ventures  to  entreat  his  brother 
Sovereign  to  “ listen  to  the  counsels  of  his  heart,  instead  of  to 
“ his  official  advisers.”  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will 
make  any  practical  difference  to  the  poor  Poles  whether' the 
Czar  accedes  to  this  request  or  not.  He  has  never  been 
thought  a cruel  man,  but,  finding  the  existence  of  his  Govern- 
ment at  stake,  he  has  dealt  death  around  as  wildly  and  pro- 
fusely as  it  was  ever  dealt  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  has 
striven  to  strike  the  same  terror,  by  the  infliction  of  exile 
to  Siberia,  as  it  was  once  attempted  to  strike  by  whole- 
sale deportations  to  Lambessa  and  Cayenne.  But  still, 
if  Poland  is  not  much  benefited  by  these  Imperial  plead- 
ings on  her  behalf,  the  mere  fact  that  the  host  thinks  himself 
bound  to  force  such  an  unwelcome  topic  on  his  guest  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a great  amount  of  warm  and  honest 
feehng  on  political  questions  in  the  breasts  of  that  undefined 
mass  of  individuals  which  is  vaguely  called  the  people. 
Successful  Governments  can,  indeed,  carry  on  their  govern- 
ment at  what  cost  they  please,  and  public  indignation  can  do 
very  little  to  restrain  them,  so  long  as  they  only  deal  with 
domestic  difficulties  and  always  succeed;  but  they  do  not  find 
an  case  in  disposing  of  questions  beyond  their  border  which  is 
altogether  in  proportion  to  their  military  sb'ength.  Europe  is 
protected  against  another  Tilsit,  not  only  by  tlie  resistance 
wdiich  the  intended  victims  would  offer,  but  still  more  by 
France  and  Russia  themselves. 


MR.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  AT  LISKEARD, 

The  Mayor  of  Liskeaed,  who  seems  to  be  a sensible  man, 
introduced  the  member  for  the  borough  to  a meeting  of 
his  constituents  with  the  appropriate  remark  that,  if  anybody 
could  make  a political  speech  amusing,  Mr.  Osborne  was 
likely  to  achieve  the  task.  The  people  of  Liskeard  are 
hard  to  satisfy  if  they  are  not  grateful  for  the  blessing  which 
they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  a member  who  is  seldom  or 
never  dull.  Mr.  Osborne  had  the  advantage,  as  compared 
with  many  rivals,  of  a purpose  to  accomplish  by  his  speech, 
and  of  an  opinion  to  express.  As  he  abstained  from  voting 
in  the  great  party  division  of  the  summer,  after  taking 
occasion  to  attack  the  Government  with  considerable 
effect,  he  was  well  aAvare  that  his  seat  might  be  in  danger. 
The  ordinary  borough  voter  likes  to  believe  that  his 
representative  professes  to  be  independent  of  party,  and  it 
is  more  exciting  to  hear  a Minister  ridiculed  than  to 
listen  to  an  enumeration  of  his  virtues;  but  the  real 
managers  of  elections  value  political  orthodoxy  more  than 
conscientious  originality.  There  are  two  or  three  genuine 
partisans  in  every  constituency  Avho  hold  that  blue  is  blue 
and  that  yellow  is  yellow,  and  they  are  generally  in  com- 
munication with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unsafe  for  a Liberal  member  to  vote  against  a Liberal 
Government,  and  the  Conservatives  have  so  deeply  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  a mutinous  spirit  which  excuses  rebellion 
against  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  they  are  said  to  impose  on 
candidates  for  their  new  club  a pledge  that,  right  or  wrong, 
they  will  never  on  any  occasion  vote  against  their  lawful 
leaders.  Parliamentary  Government  seems  to  involve  the 
existence  of  parties,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  a certain  internal  discipline.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
may  have  had  the  best  possible  reasons  for  refusing  to 
acquit  the  Government  on  the  Danish  question,  but  some 
less  privileged  member  might  follow  his  example  without 
similar  justification.  If  the  people  of  Liskeard  accept  his 
apology,  they  are  probably  contented,  not  rvith  his  argu- 
ments, but  with  his  faculty  of  making  a speech  which  is 
neither  commonplace  nor  tiresome.  A remote  toivn  in 
the  West  may  be  pardoned  if  it  fails  to  perceive  that, 
except  on  the  subject  of  Denmark,  Mr.  Osborne  was  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  any  alternative  for  the  policy  or  inaction 
which  he  criticized.  He  has  the  merit  of  objecting  to  a large 
extension  of  the  sufirage,  but  he  considers  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  superior  mechanics 
to  the  franchise.  Tlie  most  timid  political  speculators  have 
long  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  though  they  know 
no  better  than  Mr.  Osborne  how  to  frame  a sieve  which  shall 


admit  the  highest  class  of  workmen  and  exclude  the  un- 
manageable multitude  of  their  social  equals.  If  the  constitu- 
encies could  be  enlarged  in  the  right  direction  without  being 
swamped,  there  would  be  little  objection  to  a Reform  Bill 
which  should  attain  so  desirable  an  object.  Unluckily,  those 
who  are  eager  to  extend  the  suffrage  almost  invariably  wish 
to  lower  its  quality. 

The  complaint  that  the  Queen’s  Speech  was  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  foreign  politics  Avas  equally  devoid  of  practical 
import.  The  Ministers,  at  the  end  of  a Session,  must  advise 
the  Queen  to  speak  of  Avhat  has  happened,  and  not  of  changes 
in  the  laiv  Avhich  have  neither  been  carried  nor  proposed. 
Mr.  Osborne  admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Annuity  Bill  is 
likely  to  be  useful,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  other 
measure  on  Avhich  Parliament  might  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed. It  is  but  a commonplace  fidlacy  to  find  fault  with  the 
House  of  Commons  because  feiv  members  take  the  trouble  to 
attend  Avhen  the  Estimates  are  voted.  All  Boards,  Corporations, 
Committees,  and  other  public  bodies,  transact  their  most 
important  business  Avithout  discussion,  as  a matter  of  form. 
As  the  Estimates  are  printed  in  detail,  and  as  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  items  provoke  no  difference  of  opinion,  it  is 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
tacit  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  The  lay 
Lord  Avho  sits  in  compulsory  silence  Avhen  the  House  is  hearing 
appeals  scarcely  discharges  a more  superfluous  function  than 
tlie  conscientious  economist  Avho  Avatches  every  head  of 
public  expense  Avith  the  result  of  ascertaining  that  the  figures 
are  correctly  read  out  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
As  Mr.  Osborne  disclaims  the  character  of  a financial 
reformer,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Avhy  he  should  taunt  his 
colleagues  Avith  their  common  neglect  of  a purely  formal  duty. 
It  Avas,  hoAvever,  necessary  to  say  something,  and  the  style  of 
Royal  S]peeches  is  fairly  open  to  criticism.  The  subject  Avas 
at  least  as  important  as  the  debates  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  or  as  the  appearance  of  a crazy  enthusiast  in  a 
monk’s  dress  at  a late  ecclesiastical  meeting.  The  gentleman 
Avho  is  putting  all  his  felloAV-parishioners  in  prison  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  church-rates  presented  a fair  object  of  attack. 
These  things  are,  as  Mr.  Osborne  said,  very  odd  in  the  year 
1864,  and  he  Avas  very  glad  that  they  had  occurred  in 
time  to  provide  him  Avith  matter  for  a lively  digression. 
The  foreign  relations  Avhich  occupy  the  greater  part  of  every 
recent  Speech  from  the  Throne  are  generally  more  interesting 
than  domestic  questions.  It  is  entirely  useless  for  Mr.  Osborne 
to  protest  against  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy,  as  not  a shilling  has  been  spent,  or  has  been  proposed 
to  be  spent,  for  any  Italian  object  Avhatever.  The  objection  to 
the  abortive  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  conspiracies  against 
foreign  Sovereigns  is  even  more  obsolete  than  the  tardy  com- 
plaint that  the  House  of  Commons,  four  or  five  years  ago,  voted 
a large  sum  for  the  erection  of  fortifications.  The  tAVO 
measures,  Avhatever  might  be  their  merits  in  other  respects, 
Avere  certainly  not  inconsistent.  It  by  no  means  folloAved  that 
those  Avho  disapproved  of  attempts  to  murder  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  should  neglect  any  precautions  against  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  menaces  Avhich  were  uttered,  under  superior 
inspiration,  by  the  fierce  French  colonels. 

Mr.  Osborne  Avas  more  serious  Avhen  he  spoke  of  the 
SchlesAvig  and  liolstein  business,  and  there  are  scarcely  half 
a dozen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avho  have  an 
equal  right  to  express  an  opinion  on-  the  subject.  At  a time 
Avhen  a thoroughly  ignorant  clamour  against  Germany  Avas 
neutralising  any  beneficial  influence  Avhich  the  Government 
could  have  exerted,  Mr.  Osborne  took  the  trouble  to  read  the 
papers,  and  he  convinced  himself  that  in  some  respects  the 
Danes  Avere  in  the  Avrong.  Although  he  has  since  assailed 
the  Government  Avith  much  energy  for  its  alleged  errors  in 
the  negotiations,  Mr.  Osborne  candidly  told  his  constituents 
that,  if  Lord  Russell’s  advice  had  been  taken,  there  Avould 
have  been  no  Avar.  He  might  have  added  that  the  English 
Government  stood  alone  in  its  honest  desire  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  both  parties,  Avhile  every  other  European 
Government  Avas  disposed  to  leave  Denmark  to  its  fate.  The 
greatest  blunder  Avhich  Avas  committed  Avas  the  groundwork 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  laboured  apology  for  the  Government,  and 
it  Avas  properly  and  forcibly  exposed  by  Mr.  Osborne.  There 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  proposing  to  join  France  and 
Russia  in  a defensive  alliance  against  Germany,  and  even  if 
Avar  could  under  any  circumstances  have  been  justifiable,  it  Avas 
imprudent  to  utter  threats  which  depended  for  their  fulfilment 
on  the  decision  of  foreign  PoAvers.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
discussion  at  Liskeard  terminates  a controversy  Avhich  has  long 
since  become  intolerably  Avearisome.  In  another  year,  Den- 
mark Avill  be  forgotten,  unless  some  fresh  occurrence  revives 
popular  interest  in  the  question.  Mr.  Osborne’s  reason  for 
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withdrawing  hia  support  from  the  Government,  Avhen  the 
Opposition  moved  the  vote  of  censure,  still  remains  but  par- 
tially intelligible. 

It  would  be,  to  a certain  extent,  a public  loss  if  the  party 
irregularity  were  not  condoned  by  the  voters  of  Liskeard.  A 
House  of  Commons  composed  of  Osbornes  would  not  be  alto- 
gether satisliictory,  but  it  is  always  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a certain  number  of  clever  and  independent  speakers  to 
keep  party  leaders  in  order,  and  to  say  what  might  otherwise 
be  suppressed  for  the  joint  convenience  of  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition.  The  House  is  always  filled  Avhen  Mr. 
OsiiOUNE  rises  to  speak,  although  he  seldom  influences  a 
division!  As  no  political  result  depends  on  the  course  which 
lie  mayadoi^t,  his  light  m.anner  and  his  lively  illustrations  are 
not  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Eoebuck  has  long  held  a 
somewhat  similar  position,  but  he  is  angrier  and  less  amusing. 
Mr.  Drummond  formerly  displayed  wit  of  a far  higher  and  more 
delicate  kind,  with  still  less  definite  purpose.  Mr.  Horsman’s 
elaborate  orations  disclose  an  equal  dislike  to  the  heads  for 
the  time  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  they  are  probably  still  more 
unpalatable  to  zealous  local  partisans.  Lord  Stanley,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  maintains  his  personal  independence 
by  a peculiar  and  more  dignified  course  of  action.  Instead  of 
voting  against  his  political  allies,  or  discussing  the  fiiilings 
of  their  leaders,  he  announces  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
without  disgirise,  and  Avithout  controversial  apologies,  an 
entirely  separate  policy  of  his  OAvn.  Mr.  Osborne  has 
not  so  great  a position,  and  he  is  obliged  to  redeem  his  per- 
sonal insubordination  by  uncompromising  acceptance  of  all 
the  established  Liberal  tests.  He  declares  that  he  Avill  not 
rest  nor  be  thankful  at  Lord  Eussell’s  bidding,  and,  as  far  as 
the  absence  of  all  pretence  of  gratitude  is  concerned,  he  fully 
redeems  the  pledge.  He  regrets  the  intention  of  Sir  John 
Trelaavna’’  to  discontinue  the  Church-rate  ao-itation,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  hints  his  disposition  to  try  a ncAV  com- 
bination of  parties,  or,  in  other  Avords,  an  alliance  Avith  the 
professed  supporters  of  Church-rates,  and  of  established  in- 
stitutions in  general.  Mr.  Osborne  is  not  to  be  harshly 
judged  as  an  unattached  politician,  but  he  Avill  scarcely  succeed 
in  satisfying  his  OAvn  party  of  his  perfect  fidelity  to  the  cor- 
porate interests. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SESSION. 

THEEE  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  Convention  Avill  be  accepted  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  Avithout  any  serious  opposition.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a certain  amount  of  unfriendly  criticism  upon  it  and  its 
authors  passed  in  private  circles,  and  some  voices  Avill  be 
heard  against  it  in  Parliament.  But  the  Italians  have  really  no 
choice.  They  must  accept  the  bargain  that  has  been  made 
for  them,  or  plunge  into  hopeless  confitsion  and  stand  isolated 
in  Europe.  Nor  have  they  any  excuse  for  rejecting  it.  The 
despatch  of  M.  Nigra,  announcing  to  his  Government  the 
signature  of  the  Convention  at  Paris,  shoAVS  in  an  able  and 
conclusive  manner  that  Italy  has  now  got  almost  exactly  Avhat 
CAAmuR  asked  for  her  immediately  before  his  death.  He 
asked  that  France  should  recall  her  troops,  Avhile  he 
pledged  himself  that  the  Italian  Government  Avould  neither 
attack  Eome  nor  permit  an  attack  on  it,  that  the  free  enlist- 
ment of  troops,  even  foreigners,  in  the  Pope’s  service  should  be 
permitted,  and  that  Italy  should  take  on  herself  a part  of  the 
debts  of  the  old  States  of  the  Church.  The  Emperor  appears 
to  have  been  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  Avith 
Cavour  on  the  footing  of  these  conditions,  but  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Cavour  created  a sudden  difficulty.  The 
Ejiperor  found  that  there  Avas  no  one  left  Avith  sufficient 
authority,  firmness,  and  foresight  in  Italy  to  make  the  country 
fulfil  its  pledge  of  abstaining  from  and  preventing  violent 
interference.  Gradually,  confidence  in  its  sincerity  and 
poAver  has  been  Avon  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  at  last 
the  Emperor  has  been  willing  to  put  Italy  on  its  trial,  and 
to  let  it  stand  ihee  to  face  Avith  the  Temporal  Power.  But 
there  Avas  a preliminary  guarantee  to  be  given — the  capital 
was  to  be  transferred  from  Turin  to  Florence ; yet  this  was 
only  the  acceptance  of  a proposal  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  Cabinet  of  Turin  announced  that,  for  adminis- 
trative and  strategic  reasons,  it  thought  of  proposing  a change 
to  Florence,  and  then  the  Emperor  received  this  as  giving  the 
very  pledge  and  security  he  was  in  search  of.  It  was  a sign 
that  Cavour’s  conditions  Avould  be  honourably  and  effectually 
fulfilled.  And  the  Italian  Government  had  no  scruple,  so  far 
as  the  acquisition  of  Eome  Avent,  about  making  the  transfer ; 
for  if  Italy  was  really  to  abstain  from  violence,  and  to  prevent 
such  attacks  as  that  of  Garibaldi  by  Avhat  M.  Mazzini  terms 
a perpetual  Aspromonte,  the  moral  infiuence  of  Italy  on 


Eomo  could  bo  exercised  much  more  directly  and 
powerfully  at  Florence  than  at  Turin.  The  despatclies 
of  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  of  the  representative 
of  Italy  at  Paris  encourage  their  countrymen  to -hope  that  the 
dream  of  Cavour  Avill  be  realized,  and  that  a Free  Church  in 
a Free  State.  Avill  be  the  end  of  the  great  Italian  movement. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  hoAV  this  dream  can  bo  realized,  for  the 
Avholo  notion  of  what  Cavour  meant  by  a Free  State — that  is,  a 
State  founded  on  modern  notions  of  political  and  religious 
liberty — is  antagonistic  to  the  Avholo  construction  and  nature 
and  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  the  dream  may 
be  accepted  Avith  a diminished  significance,  and  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  Italy,  if  it  does  not  Avish  to  quarrel  Avitli  France, 
must  conquer  Eome  otherwise  than  by  force ; and  to  out- 
siders— and  even,  as  Ave  may  now  venture  to  assert,  to  the 
Italians  themselves — this  seems  as  plain  as  the  sun  at 
noonday. 

The  statement  that  Italy  herself  Avished  to  move  from  Turin 
to  Florence  seems  at  first  one  of  those  ingenious  devices  by 
Avhich  diplomacy  conceals  the  real  order  of  events.  It  might 
naturally  be  conjectured  that  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence,  and  that  the  Italians,  finding 
that  they  must  accept  an  unwelcome  condition,  di.scovered  that 
this  Avas  Avhat  they  themselves  had  long  been  Avishing  for.  But, 
since  the  neivs  of  the  Convention  Avas  announced,  the  Italians 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  expressing  their  feelings,  and 
the  large  maj  ority  seems  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  change. 
If  the  hope  of  going  at  once  to  Eome  is  to  be  put  aside,  they  Avish 
to  find  a better  and  more  convenient  capital  than  Turin.  The 
Avretched  climate  of  Turin  in  the  Avinter  and  early  spring, 
and  the  intolerable  distance  to  which  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  deputies  have  to  go  if  they  are  to  attend  to  their 
Parliamentary  duties,  make  the  choice  of  a more  central 
capital  indispensable.  It  is  true  that  some  umvorthy  feelings 
may  mingle  Avith  more  rational  motives  in  the  desire  to  get 
aAvay  from  Turin.  There  is  a Avidely-spread  jealousy  of 
Piedmont,  and  of  the  superior  skill  and  energy  Avith  Avhich 
the  Piedmontese  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion of  the  count!’}’.  The  Central  and  Southern  Italians 
dislike  the  Piedmontese  Avith  all  the  hatred  Avhich  a languid 
gentlemanly  man  feels  towards  a rough  energetic  friend  Avho 
ahvays  insists  on  showing  him  Avhat  he  ought  to  do.  There 
are  many  deputies  Avho  Avill  vote  for  going  to  Florence,  not 
because  Florence  is  Florence,  but  because  Florence  is  not 
Turin.  But  there  is  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  some  le.ss 
dignified  elements,  in  the  Avish  to  go  to  Florence.  A neAV 
capital  Avill  give  Italy  a neiv  start,  and  will  make  the  nation 
more  Italian.  Time  has  rolled  on  since  Villafranca,  and 
the  Italians  must  be  very  unfit  for  government  unless, 
meauAvhite,  they  have  learnt  something  in  the  Avay  of 
conducting  their  OAvn  affiiirs.  The  Piedmontese  are 
almost  too  much  at  home  in  Piedmont,  and  take  all  busi- 
ness too  completely  into  their  OAvn  hands.  The  rest  of  Italy 
may  noAv  gain  by  having  a better  opportunity  of  perfecting 
itself  in  the  arts  of  government.  Nor  have  any  of  the  Italians, 
except  the  Piedmontese,  anything  to  lose  by  going  to  Florence. 
They  Avill  sa\’e  time  in  travelling ; they  Avill  haA’e  a better 
climate ; they  Avill  be  in  a much  more  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting city ; and  they  Avill  move  among  a population  that 
speaks  Italian,  and  not  a vile  patois.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
Avhen  men  gain  advantages  like  these  in  daily  life,  they  Avill 
look  Avith  indulgence  upon  the  political  changes  Avhich  bring 
these  advantages  Avithin  their  grasp ; and  if  any  adversaries  of 
the  change  retort  that  the  political  gain  is  very  doubtful,  and 
that  Eome  may  be  further  off  than  ever  if  Florence  is  the 
capital,  the  reply  is  open  that  all  this  is  uncertain,  but  that 
one  thing  is  certain — namely,  that  in  this  way,  and  in  no 
other,  Avill  the  French  be  got  out  of  Eome. 

It  is  necessary  to  receive  Avith  the  utmost  caution  the 
reports  and  criticism  Avhich  reach  us  from  purely  Piedmontese 
sources ; and  as  many  of  those  Avho  write  on  Italy  for  English 
readers  are  accustomed  to  inhabit  Turin,  and  to  see  Pied- 
montese predominating  on  every  side  around  them,  they 
judge  such  a political  crisis  as  the  present  from  the  point  of 
view  generally  adopted  in  Piedmont.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
pay  any  great  attention  to  the  allegations  of  the  universal 
odium  Avhich  those  have  incurred  Avho  have  taken  the 
chief  responsibility.  It  is  said  that  the  King  is  an 
object  of  popular  disfavour  at  Turin  just  at  present, 
because  he  has  accepted  the  Convention ; but  calmer 
reflection  Avill  probably  remind  the  Turinese  that,  of  aU 
people,  the  King  loses  most  by  going.  He  leaves  a part 
of  Italy  Avith  Avhich  he  is  familiar  for  a part  Avhere  he  is  a 
stranger;  he  leaves  his  old  home  for  a ncAV  abode  Avdiich 
1 not  long  ago  was  tenanted  by  a prince  Avho  is  noAv  his 
! bitter  enemy  ; he  goes  away  from  the  easy  and  sympathising 
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indulgence  of  his  local  gossips  to  the  vigilant  censorship  of 
unfriendly  critics.  The  Ministers,  too,  who  actually  arranged 
the  Convention  are  said  to  be  very  much  disliked  and 
despised ; and  it  may  be  true  that,  if  they  had  been  forewarned 
a little  earlier,  they  would  have  taken  more  efficient 
measures  to  prevent  the  collision  between  the  troops  and 
the  populace  at  Turin.  But  this  was  a very  excusable 
error,  for  the  Turinese  had  been  accustomed  to  boast  that 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a mob,  and  that  an  outbreak 
at  Tttrin  was  a simple  impossibility.  The  share  that 
M.  Minghetti  and  his  colleagues  took  in  bringing  about  the 
Convention  will  soon  be  condoned  when  the  Convention  itself 
is  accepted.  Probably  there  will  be  found  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  getting  matters  into  order  at  Florence.  The  public 
buildings  requisite  for  the  machinery  of  administration  have 
yet  to  be  built,  and  until  they  are  built  there  must  be  some 
inconvenience  and  confusion.  Nor  will  there  be  a practised 
set  of  local  officials  always  at  hand  to  do  things  in  their  own 
way.  But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  difficulty  that  long 
hinders  or  baffles  a nation  set  Upon  a great  object.  The 
transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  satisfies  a genuine 
national  wish,  and  serves  a genuine  national  object ; 
and  what  makes  a nation  great  — and  what,  if  she 
possesses  it,  will  give  Italy  the  place  to  which  she  aspires  in 
Europe — is  a power  of  fixing  the  attention  on  great  things 
and  disregarding  little  local  objects.  If  Italy  deserves 
to  exist  at  all,  she  must  be  capable  of  administering  herself 
from  Florence,  although  the  accommodation  may  be  rather 
defective,  and  the  officials  nearest  at  hand  may  not  be  very 
expert. 


AMERICA. 

AS  the  Northern  Americans  have  never  understood  or 
forgiven  the  deficient  sympathy  of  Englishmen  with 
their  cause,  they  will  probably  not  even  suspect  that  some  of 
their  political  and  military  proceedings  are  calculated  to 
surprise  all  lovers  of  freedom  except  extreme  democrats,  and 
to  inflict  a certain  shock  on  nerves  unsteeled  by  thorough- 
going philanthropy.  Native  Republicans  and  their  English 
admirers  have  sometimes  illustrated  the  excellence  of  American 
institutions  by  the  successful  career  of  Mr.  Andeew  Johnson, 
once  a journeyman  tailor,  and  now  military  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  thg 
United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  remarkable  an 
advance  indicates  the  possession  of  remarkable  qualities,  in- 
cluding energy  and  perseverance,  but  it  is  not  equally  certain 
that  a more  limited  field  of  selection  for  high  office  may 
not  present  advantages  in  its  turn.  Mr.  Johnson,  by 
virtue  of  that  indefinite  authority  which  seems  to  belong 
to  all  Federal  functionaries,  has  lately  announced  his 
intention  of  preventing  any  person  from  voting  in  Tennessee 
unless  he  has  first  sworn  to  oppose  an  armistice,  or  any 
other  kind  of  negotiation,  before  the  Confederates  have  laid 
down  their  arms.  It  would  be  a far  less  violent  exertion  of 
power  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  the  avowed 
supporters  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The  President  may  at 
some  future  time  wish  to  conclude  an  armistice,  although  his 
Tennessee  constituents  are  not  allowed  to  approve,  by  antici- 
pation, of  such  a decision.  General  Wallace,  commanding  at 
Baltimore,  displays  an  almost  equally  single-minded  devotion 
to  the  personal  interests  of  the  President.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  a great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Maiyland  are  opposed  to  the  Republican  Government,  and  a 
Democratic  Committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  election  of 
M‘Clellan.  According  to  American  practice,  the  managers 
of  a political  organization  can  only  communicate  with  their 
partisans  by  the  aid  of  newspapers,  and  a Baltimore  journal 
published  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  Committee. 
General  Wallace  immediately  suppressed  the  paper,  on  the  sin- 
gular pretext  that  he  wished  to  secure  the  proprietors  against  the 
destruction  of  their  office  by  the  irritated  Republican  soldiery. 
A general  who  publicly  pretends  that  his  troops  are  about  to 
commit  excesses  which  he  is  unable  to  restrain,  ought,  even  in 
the  interest  of  discipline,  to  be  summarily  dismissed  from  his 
command ; but  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  disposed  to  punish  his 
own  election  agents,  and  the  Republicans  have,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  uniformly  approved  of  every  act  of 
illegal  violence  which  has  been  perpetrated  for  the  advantage 
of  their  party.  The  Democrats,  with  a timidity  which 
cannot  fail  to  reassure  the  dominant  faction,  mutter 
empty  threats  of  armed  resistance  if  the  Government  inter- 
feres with  the  freedom  of  election.  As  it  will  be  difficult  to 
improve  on  the  outrages  which  have  been  already  attempted 
or  proposed,  hlr.  Lincoln  estimates  at  their  proper  value 
the  menaces  of  lus  cowed  and  discomfited  adversaries.  It  is 


only  strange  that,  when  his  election  is  almost  certain,  he  should 
cause  his  subordinates  to  indulge  in  gratuitous  tyranny.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  foreigners  to  guard  American  liberty, 
but,  when  the  Federal  Government  demands  universal  grati- 
tude and  applause  as  the  champion  of  freedom,  it  seems  not 
altogether  irrelevant  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  measures 
which  seem  irreconcileable  with  any  possible  Constitution. 
The  political  observer  cannot,  in  the  meantime,  resist  the  un- 
welcome suspicion  that  clever  journeyman  tailors  are,  after 
all,  not  the  safest  depositaries  of  power,  and  that  something 
may  be  said  for  the  English  practice  of  government  by 
gentlemen.  A liberal  education,  though  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  produces  statesmen,  tends  to  promote  a balance 
of  judgment  which  takes  general  rules  into  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  objects  which  are  for  the  moment 
pursued.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  perhaps  believes  that 
the  salvation  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  human  race 
depends  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  of  himself, 
and  he  is  right  in  supposing  that  sufficiently  stringent  tests  are 
likely  to  exclude  opposition.  Right  and  justice  and  future 
political  harmony  at  present  find  no  room  in  the  Republican 
mind.  Some  cultivation  is  required  to  form  a habit  of  think- 
ing of  two  things  at  the  same  time,  and  of  seeing  two  sides  of 
a question. 

The  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  by  General 
Sheridan,  under  the  orders  of  General  Grant,  is  calculated 
to  startle  Mr.  Bright  himself  into  doubts  of  the  absolute 
faultlessness  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  destruction 
of  the  barns,  the  stacks,  and  the  live  stock  throughout  a 
country  as  large  as  Devonshire  seems  at  first  sight 
an  unusual  military  precaution.  The  property  would 

of  course  have  been  available  for  the  Confederate  army, 
if  Sheridan  found  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  hold  the 
country  which  he  lately  conquered ; but  it  belonged  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  district,  including,  according  to 
the  repeated  statements  of  the  Northern  papers,  numerous 
zealous  friends  of  the  Federal  Union.  Two  thousand  barns 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  henceforth  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  will  neither  help  to  feed  the  garrison  of 
Richmond,  nor  furnish  a convenient  road  to  the  periodical 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  Confede- 
rates, however,  are  relieved  from  the  fear  of  an  advance 
upon  Lynchburg,  which  was  the  principal  danger  to  be 
feared  from  Sheridan’s  successes.  It  can  scarcely  have 
been  worth  while  to  expend  10,000  men  in  two  victories 
which  have  only  made  room  for  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
General  Grant  has  renounced  all  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  unless  Longstreet,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  Early’s  command,  finds  means  to  provide  Sheridan 
with  occupation,  a great  part  of  the  Federal  army  of  Western 
Virginia  will  probably  be  retransferred  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
James.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  business  of  generals  in  the 
field  to  look  beyond  the  termination  of  the  war  ; but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  shares  the 
loudly-expressed  belief  of  his  partisans,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  South  win  be  followed  by  contentment  and  revived  loyalty 
to  the  Union.  There  are  some  moralists  who  hold  that  all 
wrongs  ought  to  be  forgiven,  but  the  process  will  take  some 
time,  and  as  the  catalogue  of  offences  is  gradually  erased,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  will  be  one  of  the  last  items  to  be  expunged. 

The  operations  of  Grant  before  Peter.sburg  and  Richmond 
have  still  led  to  no  decisive  result.  The  Federal  troops  have, 
within  a month  or  six  weeks,  gained  some  advantage  in 
position,  but  the  event  alone  can  show  whether  their  acqui- 
sitions are  worth  the  cost.  In  the  latest  reported  combat. 
General  Lee  was  successful ; but,  as  he  attacked,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  loss  was  the  greater,  and  his  movement 
showed  that  the  Federals  had  secured  some  ground  which  it 
was  necessary  to  recover.  As  the  Presidential  election 
takes  place  on  next  Monday  week.  General  Grant  will 
probably  be  urged  to  bring  on  an  engagement  which 
may  be  represented  as  a victory.  The  need  of  good 
news  from  Virginia  is  the  more  urgent  as  the  Confederates 
are  gaining  ground  in  the  extreme  West,  ivhile  they  are  dis- 
turbing General  Sherman  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  conquest. 
Far  away  beyond  the  Mississippi,  General  Sterling  Price  has 
reached  the  centre  of  Missouri,  and  it  ivould  seem  that  he  is  un- 
opposed by  any  adequate  Federal  1 bree.  It  is  probable  that  he  will 
institute  a Confederate  Government  of  the  State,  and  assemble 
a Convention  to  vote  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  with  a regu- 
larity at  least  equal  to  the  habitual  administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  lieutenants  in  the  Border  States.  More  important 
movements  are  taking  place  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga, 
where  Hood  appears  to  have  thrown  his  main  army  into 
Sherman’s  flank  and  rear,  while  Forrest  and  Wheeler 
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break  up  portions  of  the  various  railways,  and  successively 
occupy  considerable  stations.  The  town  of  Eome,  which  has 
been  taken  with  3,000  prisoners  by  the  Confederates,  is  on 
the  direct  line  of.  Sherman’s  recent  advance.  He  had 
neglected  no  precautions,  as  every  railway  bridge  was  covered 
by  a defensive  work,  with  a garrison ; while  the  line  itself 
was  regularly  patrolled  and  watched  along  its  whole  course. 
The  precautions  taken  may  have  been  sufficient  to  frustrate 
the  enterprises  of  small  irregular  bodies,  but  if  a Confederate 
army  attacks  the  railway  stations,  Sherman  must  detach  a large 
part  of  his  force  from  Atlanta,  even  if  he  is  not  compelled  to 
take  the  field  in  person ; and  this  necessity  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  the  rumour  of  the  recapture  of  Atlanta.  His 
great  skill  and  ability  render  it  probable  that  he  will  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  difficulties ; but  he  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  furnish  reassuring  news  in  time  for  the  election. 

When  the  Eepublican  party  has  ensured  the  continuance 
of  its  supremacy  for  four  years  longer,  some  disappointment 
will  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  discovery  that  the  South  is  not 
frightened,  and  that  foreign  countries  regard  the  result  with 
absolute  indifference.  As  the  promoters  of  the  war  command 
a large  majority,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  prefer  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  a candidate  who  is  supported,  in  spite  of  his  own 
professions,  by  the  advocates  of  peace.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  sensible  Englishmen  have  by  this  time  convinced  them- 
selves that  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  identify  themselves  with 
any  party  in  a foreign  country.  Every  nation  is  repre- 
sented for  the  time  being  by  its  rulers,  and  the  American 
Government  has  a right  to  profess  any  principles  which 
it  may  prefer,  and  to  enforce  them  in  every  territory 
which  it  has  the  power  to  control.  American  orators 
constantly  draw  impertinent  distinctions  between  the  so-called 
English  aristocracy,  consisting  of  the  educated  classes,  and  the 
virtuous  masses  who  are  supposed  to  favour  the  Federal 
cause.  A similar  impropriety  is  committed  when  foreigners 
abdicate  their  own  immunity  by  gratuitously  supporting  the 
claims  of  Lincoln  or  M‘Clellan.  The  duty  of  bystanders  .is 
discharged  in  censuring  the  excesses  of  war  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  factions.  In  military  affairs,  they  are  principally  con- 
cerned to  notice  and  record  the  various  fortunes  of  the  campaign. 


NEW  ZEALAND, 

The  somewhat  premature  exultations  of  the  telegram  are 
probably  not  very  wide  of  the  substantial  truth.  The 
submission  of  the  Tauranga  natives  is  certainly  in  itself  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  termination  of  the  war,  for  they 
are  neither  our  most  powerful  nor  our  most  embittered 
enemies.  But  there  is  fair  groimd  for  hoping  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  In  a contest  where  one  side  is  heavily 
overmatched,  desertions,  when  they  once  begin,  are  apt  to  be 
very  contagious  among  the  weaker  party.  There  is  much 
less  loss  of  dignity  in  imitating  an  example  of  submission 
than  in  originating  it.  The  only  circumstance  which  could 
prevent  the  conduct  of  the  Tauranga  natives  from  influencing 
their  fellow-countrymen  would  have  been  any  exhibition  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
The  chief  value,  in  fact,  of  this  victory  has  been  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  given  to  the  Queen’s  representative  of 
displaying  his  clemency.  If  the  revengeful  passions  of  the 
war  party  had  been  gratified,  and  the  rest  of  the  natives  had 
been  taught  by  the  fate  of  their  Tauranga  brethren  that  sub- 
mission to  the  English  meant  condemnation  to  a life  of  penni- 
less vagabondage,  the  triumph  announced  by  the  telegram 
would  have  helped  us  little.  It  is  not  wise  to  drive  any 
enemy  to  despair,  as  President  Lincoln  is  learning  to  his  cost ; 
and  the  ruder  a people  are,  and  the  fewer  their  wants,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  subjugate  them  by  mere  ferocity.  Happily,  the 
doctrines  which  were  proclaimed  by  the  New  Zealand  Ministers, 
in  their  reply  to  Lord  Chichester’s  memorandum,  have  not 
been  suffered  to  bear  fruit  in  practice.  The  actual  condi- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  are  inspired  by  Sir  George 
Grey’s  well-known  friendliness  for  the  natives,  and  seem  to 
have  hit  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  medium  between  severity 
and  too  great  leniency  which  it  was  necessary  to  observe.  It 
wodd  not  have  been  fair  to  the  colonists,  nor  merciful  to  the 
natives  themselves,  to  treat  the  war  as  a harmless  episode  in 
the  relations  between  the  races — a mere  lover’s  quarrel,  to  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  made  up.  Such  a course,  though  more 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  bear  in  mind  how  completely 
the  English  were  the  aggressors  in  the  first  of  these  two  wars, 
would  still  have  left  upon  the  native  mind  the  impression  that 
settler-stalking  was  a legitimate  sport  for  a duU  season,  which 
might  be  pursued  at  no  other  cost  than  that  of  the  powder 
and  shot,  and  a little  temporary  danger.  The  loss  of  a portion 
of  their  lands,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  a fourth,  will  impress 


upon  their  minds  that  it  is  neither  a safe  nor  a profitable  ope- 
ration to  attempt  to  redress  the,  errors  of  their  government  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  coupled  with  a 
new  and  better  tenure  of  land ; and  therefore  it  will  probably 
leave  those  of  them  who  betake  themselves  heartily  to  an 
industrious  life  in  possession  of  richer  and  more  available 
sources  of  wealth  than  they  had  before  the  war. 

The  recasting  of  the  tenure  of  land  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  results  of  the  recent  successes,  if  they  should 
be  carried  to  completion.  As  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  causes  of  quarrel  should  not  fre- 
quently arise.  The  Maoris  are  intensely  jealous  of  their 
land,  and  will  fight  to  the  death  for  the  merest  strip  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  land  is  almost  the  only 
possible  source  of  that  rapid  prosperity  which  the  settler  has 
emigrated  to  obtain,  and  he  is  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
guilt  of  dispossessing  “ niggers  ” by  force.  In  such  a state  of 
feeling  the  only  possible  security  against  trouble  is  that  the 
title  to  land  shall  be  so  clear  as  to  be  liable  to  no  dispute,  and 
shall  be  put  under  the  strict  guardianship  of  the  law.  The 
actual  state  of  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  best-intentioned  inquirer  to  find  out  exactly 
who  are  the  owners  of  any  special  block  of  land  in  New  Zea- 
land. Individual  ownership,  in  the  nature  of  our  freehold 
tenure,  is  hardly  known.  Land  is  usually  owned  in  common  by 
a tribe,  or  the  section  of  a tribe,  under  customs  which  are  not 
strictly  defined  and  which  are  the  subject  of  much  dispute, 
and  under  the  title  of  a prescription  which  is  often  of 
short  date,  and  still  more  often  complicated  by  inter- 
ruptions which  have  been  caused  by  emigration  or  un- 
successful war.  Subject  to  this  vague  ownership — ^which 
is  not  less  valued,  or  less  jealously  defended,  because  it 
is  indistinctly  defined — small  bits  of  land  are  held  by  families 
or  individuals  under  a sort  of  tenure  by  occupation,  whose 
value  as  against  a chief,  or  the  tribe  at  large,  or  in  favour-  of 
an  intending  purchaser,  is  equally  indefinite.  Such  a state  of 
confusion  almost  excludes  the  Maori  land  from  the  tutelary 
jurisdiction  of  English  law  courts.  They  can  neither  give 
effect  to  such  titles  nor  protect  them  from  invasion.  An 
English  lawyer  would  be  speedily  baffled  in  a real  property 
suit  in  which  he  had  neither  title-deeds  to  follow,  nor  law  to 
guide  him,  nor  even  any  unbroken  universal  custom  to  take 
his  stand  upon.  Nor  would  legislation  help  the  matter.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  codify  customs  so  various,  and  rights 
dependent  for  their  practical  recognition  so  much  upon  vague 
tradition  or  upon  the  personal  authority  of  individual 
chiefs.  K it  were  possible,  it  would  hardly  be  desirable ; 
for  it  would  be  an  evil  boon  to  the  Maoris  to  bind  upon 
them  and  their  children  for  ever,  in  the  form  of  positive  law, 
a system  of  land  tenure  so  vicious  in  essence.  Yet,  unless 
something  is  done  to  regulate  it,  no  terms  of  peace  can  afford 
any  real  security  against  future  war.  The  English  settler  only 
half  believes  that  a coloured  man  can  have  any  property  in  land 
at  all,  ^nd  his  mind  wholly  refuses  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a kind 
of  ownership  which  is  neither  freehold,  nor  leasehold,  nor 
tenancy-at-will,  and  which  he  is  yet  bound  to  respect.  The 
Maori’s  chance  of  a legal  remedy  against  any  encroachment  on 
the  settler’s  part  is  very  small  indeed,  and  his  security  against 
encroachments  from  the  settler’s  own  sense  of  right  is  smaller 
still.  It  may  be  blameable,  but  it  is  scarcely  unnatural  that 
the  Maori,  under  these  circumstances,  should  seek  his  remedy 
for  wrong  according  to  the  fashion  which  his  fathers 
had  pursued  before  him.  The  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  give  the  Maori  a tenure  which  the  settler 
is  accustomed  to  recognise,  and  which  the  law  courts 
will  be  able  to  protect.  A Crown  grant  to  each  indi- 
vidual owner  would,  if  it  were  practicable  to  carry  it  out, 
almost  cut  the  knot  of  the  New  Zealand  difficulty.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  colonial  Government,  however  unscru- 
pulous, to  tamper  with  such  a title ; and  the  law  would 
furnish  an  ample  security  against  the  encroachments  of  indi- 
viduals. Had  William  King,  or  any  of  his  followers  been 
able  to  claim  such  a title  to  the  celebrated  block  of  land  at  the 
Waitara,  Teira  would  have  been  forced  to  invalidate  it  in  a 
court  of  law  before  he  could  offer  to  deal  with  the  Government ; 
and  Governor  Browne  would  never  have  ventured  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  taking  military  possession  of  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion. This  reform  has  long  been  desff-ed  by  every  thoughtful 
man  familiar  with  New  Zealand  affairs.  The  difficulty  has 
lain  with  the  natives  themselves.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  disarm  their  suspicions  of  any  interference  with  their 
land,  or  the  incredulity  with  which  they  received  the  bene- 
volent professions  by  which  such  px-oposals  were  accompanied. 
The  difficulty  also  of  dividing  common  land,  familiar  to  us 
even  in  England,  is  a formidable  obstacle  there ; for  the  com- 
moners have  no  freeholds  to  furnish  a guiding  principle  of 
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distribution.  The  change  is  one  that  could  not  have  been 
commenced  except  by  a Government  that  was  in  the  position 
of  a conqueror  dictating  terms  of  peace.  When  it  has  once 
been  brought  into  play  in  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
island,  its  advantages  •will  be  so  manifest  that  the  tribes 
who  have  not  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  be  forced  into  it,  will  probably  adopt  it  of  their  own 
accord. 

The  presence  of  two  of  the  Colonial  Ministers  at  the 
submission  at  Tauranga  was  a circumstance  of  favour- 
able omen.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  fruits 
of  Mr.  Cardwell’s  vigorous  despatch  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  terms  of  that  despatch, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  profoundly  unsatisfirctory  to  the 
war  party  in  New  Zealand.  At  first  they  dropped  those  hints 
of  separation  which  are  the  usual  resource  of  colonists  when 
they  cannot  get  all  they  want  out  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. One  organ  of  the  Government  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that,  if  Great  Britain  should  not  do  all  that  was 
demanded  of  her.  New  Zealand  would  raise  an  army  for 
herself  by  advertising  for  Americans  and  Irishmen  to  come 
and  fight  for  the  Maori’s  forfeited  soil.  There  is  very  little 
substance,  however,  in  this  colonial  vapouring.  The  colonists 
know  very  well,  both  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  that,  in 
a comparison  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  connexion, 
the  balance  is  not  upon  the  side  of  the  Mother-country.  If 
the  Imperial  Government  takes  reasonable  ground,  and  firmly 
adheres  to  it,  the  “ bounce  ” only  lasts  for  a short  time.  In 
the  present  case,  the  Colonial  Ministers  appear  to  have  made 
rip  their  minds  that  the  idea  of  inviting  filibusters  from 
America  was  untenable,  and  that  it  was  better,  on  the  whole, 
to  accept  the  English  policy  and  retain  the  English  army. 
As  they  were  on  the  point  a short  time  before  of  coming  to 
a breach  with  the  Governor,  their  altered  frame  of  mind  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  last 
long  enough  to  enable  Sir  George  Grey  to  complete  the 
pacification  of  New  Zealand  upon  the  same  moderate  and 
far-sighted  plan  as  that  which  he  has  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Tauranga.  If  he  had  been  less  vigorously  supported  by 
Mr.  Cardwell  against  the  antagonists  who,  by  a pleasant  fiction, 
are  termed  his  responsible  advisers,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
Avould  have  abated  so  much  of  their  bellicose  tone.  The 
CoLOKiAL  Secretary  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  his  fair  share  of 
credit  for  whatever  good  results  may  flow  from  the  submission 
at  Tauranga.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  may  impress 
upon  him  the  advantages  of  a definite  policy  on  such  litigated 
questions,  and  of  a firm  tone  in  adhering  to  it  when  it  has 
been  deliberately  selected. 


GREECE. 


TTIHE  robust  faith  which  the  Greeks  must  be  assumed  to 
-B-  repose  in  universal  suffrage  has  not  been  hitherto  justi- 
fied by  their  experience.  King  Otho  'was  saved  firom  the 
necessity  of  corrupting  the  constituencies  by  his  practice  of 
buying  up  the  members  wholesale,  and  he  was  ultimately  got 
rid  of,  not  by  Parliamentaiy  opposition,  but  by  a movement 
which  was  at  the  same  time  a popular  revolt  and  a military 
insurrection.  There  is  or.e  negative  argument  for  a wide 
electoral  franchise  in  Greece  which  would  not  be  applicable 
to  more  civilized  countries.  As  there  is  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity which  is  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
there  may  seem  to  be  little  reason  for  restricting  the  suffrage. 
In  the  present  state  of  society  one  man  is  as  good  as  another, 
and,  unfortunately,  reversing  the  terms  of  the  Irish  proposition, 
he  is  not  at  all  better.  Somewhere,  indeed,  among  the  people, 
there  are  patriotic  aspirations,  for  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  indignation  which  was  excited  by  the  mis- 
government  of  Otho.  When  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  when 
there  seemed  to  be  perfect  freedom  of  future  choice,  popular 
feeling  turned  unanimously  to  the  example  of  orderly  and 
moderated  liberty  which,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New, 
is  exclusively  presented  by  England.  The  eager  demand  for  an 
English  prince  to  succeed  the  exiled  Bavarian  was  the  symbol 
of  a legitimate  wish  for  improvement  at  home  and  for  respec- 
tability abroad.  The  fallacy  of  attributing  to  external  influ- 
ences the  results  of  domestic  mismanagement  and  incapacity 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  If  they  had  been  competent  to 
govern  themselves,  they  would  have  moulded  the  feeble  Otho 
to  their  purposes ; nor  could  his  successor  combine  authority 
with  freedom  unless  he  was  supported  by  voluntary  discipline 
and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  The  best  chance 
of  an  effective  reform  would  have  been  supplied  by  a tempo- 
raiy  dictatorship,  which,  if  it  had  been  administered  by  a 
Sovereign  of  mature  years,  of  ability,  and  of  integrity,  would 
not  have  been  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  free  government. 


In  the  Orleans  family  the  Greeks  might  have  found  a states- 
. man  to  rule  them,  instead  of  a mere  type  of  constitutional 
royalty  ; but  the  silly  bigotry  of  King  Otho  had  rendered  a 
Roman  Catholic  impossible,  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
France  would  perhaps  have  objected  to  the  nomination  of  any 
member  of  the  Orleans  family. 

If  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  placing  an  English  prince  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  sub- 
sequent events  would  have  proved  the  sound  policy  of  refusing 
the  offer.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  a constitutional 
King  cause  little  inconvenience  Avhen  the  government  is 
settled,  but  a King  of  Greece  who  is  only  a form  becomes 
the  plaything  of  factions  and  intriguers.  As  King  George, 
like  King  Otho  at  his  accession,  is  too  young  to  govern, 
his  prerogative  is  for  the  time  administered  by  a country- 
man of  his  own.  Count  Sponneck  is  probably  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Royal  ward,  and  he  may  perhaps 
also  wish  well  to  the  country  which  he  has,  by  a strange 
accident,  been  called  upon  to  govern  or  to  manage.  Un- 
fortunately, the  unknown  Minister  of  a foreign  prince  finds 
himself  without  any  natural  support,  and  he  feels  it  to  be  easier 
to  flatter  the  "vulgar  prejudices  of  a party  than  to  ally  himself 
with  the  representatives  of  public  interests.  As  the  King  of 
Greece  owes  his  elevation  exclusively  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  English  Government,  Count  Sponneck  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  the  nominee  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
unless  he  took  every  opportunity  of  disclaiming  his  obligations 
to  his  patron.  During  the  revolution,  two  years  ago,  the 
English  party  appeared  to  include  the  whole  community,  if 
a wish  to  copy  the  prosperity  and  good  government  of 
England  can  be  said  to  imply  partisanship ; but  the  rejection 
of  the  offered  Crown  may  perhaps  have  caused  some  natural 
irritation,  and,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  special  cause,  a 
vehement  excitement  is  always  followed  by  reaction.  Count 
Sponneck  has  thought  that  King  George  might  be  made 
popular  by  resisting  the  just  claims  of  English  creditors,  and 
by  attributing  the  various  impediments  which  interrupted  the 
progress  of  order  to  English  machinations.  Such  a policy  is 
neither  dignified  nor  grateful,  but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
On  a recent  occasion,  however,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Greece 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  excusable  license. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  elected  Assembly  which  could 
never  assert  its  due  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
should  have  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  manutactirre 
of  a new  Constitution.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
additional  paper  securities  for  freedom  were  not  so  much 
wanted  in  Greece  as  working  examples  of  tolerable  adminis- 
tration. Roads,  police,  and  money  to  meet  financial  de- 
mands might  have  been  provided  with  advantage  before 
the  first  principles  of  government  were  discussed.  Incapable 
or  corrupt  politicians  acquire  no  additional  qualifications  for 
serving  their  country  when  they  are  convoked  under  the 
ill-omened  title  of  a Constituent  Assembly.  The  pretence  of 
elaborating  organic  laws  serves  as  a ready  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  more  obvious  and  pressing  duties ; and  it  seems 
that,  as  the  promised  Constitution  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
King’s  Government  considered,  or  professed,  that  it  was  time 
to  apply  some  check  to  the  anarchy  and  conl’usion  which  in 
the  meantime  prevails.  It  was,  however,  supposed  that  the 
Assembly  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  accordingly  the 
bugbear  of  English  influence  was,  as  usual,  evoked  to  frighten 
or  to  excite  slqggish  patriots.  An  impertinence  to  a foreign 
Power  is  a Avell-known  contrivance  for  allaying  domestic 
discords ; and  at  Athens,  as  at  Washington,  England  is  the 
habitual  conductor  by  which  political  passions  are  diverted 
from  their  proper  object.  Count  Sponneck  can  scarcely  talk, 
like  Mr.  Chase,  of  “giving  England  a shaking  ” ; but  he  pursues 
the  same  object  by  not  dissimilar  means,  when  he  imper- 
tinently requests  the  English  Minister  at  Athens  to  persuade 
the  English  party  in  the  Assembly  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
bated Constitution.  The  request  was  never  intended  to  be 
granted,  although  Mr.  Erskine  Avould  have  gratified  the 
Government  by  affecting  to  exercise  the  authority  which 
Count  Sponneck  by  implication  denounces.  The  insinuation 
that  the  delays  in  the  Assembly  proceeded  from  English 
influence  was  addressed,  not  to  the  representative  of  England, 
but  to  whatever  may  be  the  Hellenic  equivalent  of  the 
American  “ Buncombe.”  It  was  thought  possible  that  public 
opinion  might  urge  the  Assembly  to  do  its  duty,  not  because 
the  completion  of  the  constituent  proceeding  would  benefit 
the  country,  but  in  the  hope  of  offering  Avith  impunity  a petty 
affront  to  England. 

The  terse  and  appropriate  language  of  Lord  Russell’s 
judicious  despatch  may  perhaps  have  disappointed  Count 
Sponneck’s  expectations.  The  Greek  Government  is  briefly 
reminded  that  no  English  party  is  recognised  in  Greece,  and 
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tlaat  foreign  Powers  do  the  best  service  to  the  country  when 
tlicy  abstain  from  interference.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
notice  the  covert  accusation  which  was  contained  in  Count 
Sponneck’s  demands.  As  long  as  Greece  thinks  proper  to 
submit  to  misgovernment  and  anarchy,  the  consequences  will 
be  felt  by  the  community  which  is  itself  responsible  for  dis- 
orders. It  will  not  be  easy  to  reply  to  a courteous  and 
merited  reproof,  and  it  is  not  simprising  that  some  ingenious 
Greek  subordinate  should  have  invented  a despatch  of  an 
entirely  opposite  tenor,in  which  theEnglish  Foreign  Secretary 
was  supposed  to  have  threatened  armed  intervention.  The 
Gi-eeks  will  perhaps  at  some  future  time  discover  that  a chronic 
exliibition  of  political  incapacity  is  not  the  most  effective  mode 
of  accomplishing  their  grand  project  by  the  revival  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  The  Turks  talk  less,  and  they  are  at  present 
not  troubled  with  universal  suffrage.  If  Greece  displayed  a 
model  of  good  government,  or  even  a tolerable  example  of 
progress,  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  might  not  impi’O- 
bably  gravitate  towards  a kindred  race.  The  people,  or  the 
populace,  of  the  Ionian  Islands  have  anticipated  the  natural 
process  of  amalgamation  with  questionable  results.  The  Ionian 
deputies  were  accustomed  at  Corfu  to  factious  violence,  to 
corruption,  and  to  seditious  language ; but  they  may  perhaps 
miss  at  Athens  the  regular  and  responsible  Government 
which  discharged  the  functions  of  protecting  life  and  property, 
while  the  Assembly  was  prattling  about  English  tyranny  and 
the  great  Panhellenic  idea.  The  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity forfeited  its  right  to  the  continuance  of  the  Protec- 
torate, which  it  appreciated,  by  timid  or  interested  servility 
to  the  popular  clamour  against  the  existing  system.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  Islands  may  share  in  the 
depression  which  affects  the  mainland  of  Greece.  Their  repre- 
sentatives, however,  may  possibly  have  acquired,  under  the 
control  of  England,  a comparatively  rational  conception  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  government.  If  they  use  their  influ- 
ence for  the  discouragement  of  faction,  they  will  provide  the 
best  apology  for  the  coveted  amalgamation  with  Greece. 


LORD  MALMESBURY’S  POLITICS  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  season  for  agricultui'al  oratory  must  be  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  it  could  not  be  more  appropriately  closed  than  by 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  address  to  the  Christchurch  farmers.  Very 
wonderful  things  have  been  said,  both  on  politics  and  agricul- 
ture, at  more  than  one  of  these  county  gatherings,  but  there  is 
only  one  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  he  has  not  been  wanting  to 
his  ancient  renown.  It  is  no  blame  to  any  public  speaker  to  be 
somewhat  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter  at  a bucolic  dinner.  But 
there  is  one  unfailing  topic  on  which  the  experienced  farmers’ 
friend  always  knows  how  to  fall  back.  The  rule  of  all  agricul- 
tural societies  is  to  exclude  party  politics,  and  the  universal 
practice  is  to  put  into  the  chair  the  most  eminent  party  politician 
whom  it  is  possible  to  catch.  A close  analysis  of  the  singular 
branch  of  oratory  which  is  thus  cultivated  would,  we  believe, 
bring  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  that 
is  said  on  such  occasions  is  composed  of  a discussion  of  the 
extent  and  meaning  of  the  mock  prohibition  of  the  only 
subject  on  which  most  of  the  speakers  are  capable  of 
speaking.  If  the  rule  were  once  repealed,  it  is  hard  to 
guess  how  many  of  the  rural  chairmen  would  get  through 
their  task.  As  a peg  for  discussion,  it  admits  of  the  most 
diverse  treatment.  One  senator  of  happy  audacity  wiU 
boldly  proclaim  his  intention,  of  defying  the  conventional  rule, 
and  will  wile  away  half  of  the  time  which  he  feels  bound  to 
occupy  with  the  most  superfine  reasons  for  speaking  on  the 
single  topic  upon  which  he  has  anything  to  say.  Another 
will  find  the  same  facility  for  devouring  time  in  an  ingenious 
argument  to  prove  that  a discourse  upon  the  Danish  war  and 
the  demerits  of  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  is  something  quite 
different  from  a political  speech.  And  so,  through  a thousand 
changes,  the  discussion  of  what  it  is  legitimate  to  say  is  varied 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  victims  who  are  sacrificed  in 
honour  of  agriculture,  and  compelled  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
county  dinner.  Threadbare  as  the  subject  has  been  worn,  it 
is  due  to  Lord  Malmesbury  to  say  that  he  has  discovered 
an  entirely  new  and  original  mode  of  presenting  it.  Indeed, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  strike  out  a line  of  his  own.  The 
flippant  way  of  saying  that  you  are  aware  of  the  rule, 
and  mean  to  disregard  it  without  ceremony,  is  very  effec- 
tive in  the  mouth  of  a young  county  member,  but  it 
would  be  altogether  out  of  scale  with  the  dignity  of  the 
noble  ex-Foreign  Minister  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
ingeniously  evasive  ai'tifice  of  talking  politics,  while  strictly 
disclaiming  all  intention  to  trench  upon  forbidden  ground, 
requires  more  dexterity  and  finesse  in  the  handling  of  it  than 


the  grandiose  style  of  Lord  Malmesbury  could  supply ; and 
unless  something  quite  novel  could  be  found  to  be  said  on  the 
subject,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Avon  Agricultural  Society 
would  have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  foregoing 
altogether  the  topic  which  forms  the  stock  material  of  agricul- 
tural speeches. 

We  do  not  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  before  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  make  a speech  upon  the  text  that  politics  are 
a subordinate  branch  of  agriculture,  and  consequently  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  subjects  that  can  be  introduced  at  a 
farmers’  meeting.  When  a speaker  is  not  afraid  of  his 
audience,  there  is  nothing  like  a first-rate  paradox  for  the  staple 
of  an  address,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  Lord  Malmes- 
bury argued  out  his  thesis  must  have  been  irresistibly 
comical  to  the  assembled  farmers.  The  reasoning,  though  it 
is  dilated  into  turgid  paragraphs  of  the  high-diplomatic  tone, 
is  in  itself  delightfully  simple  : — “ The  issues  of  peace  and  war 
“ depend  upon  good  government.  No  one  feels  the  difference 
“ between  peace  and  war  more  keenly  than  the  farmer. 
“ Therefore  politics  are  an  essential  part  of  the  trade  of  landlords 
“ and  farmers,  and  of  their  general  condition  as  agriculturists.” 
If  there  were  any  survivors  of  the  old  school  of  farmers 
present,  who  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the  good  times  of 
war  prices  and  war  profits,  they  would  have  recognised  the 
farmers’  interest  in  peace  and  war  in  a sense  of  their  own, 
at  least  as  pertinent  as  the  nonsense  of  their  Chairman  ; but 
we  should  imagine  that  it  would  take  a long  time  to  beat 
into  the  head  of  a Hampshire  rustic  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
idea  that  no  man  can  farm  well  unless  he  understands 
“politics  and  the  state  of  Europe  ” as  well  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  and  turnips.  Certainly,  if  a man’s  political 
intelligence  is  to  be  tested  by  his  agricultural  wisdom, 
even  Lord  Malmesbury’s  discrimination  in  “politics 
“ and  the  state  of  Europe  ” may  be  open  to  question,  for  the 
agricultural  counsel  which  he  tendered  to  his  friends  Avould, 
Ave  fear,  get  them  all  into  the  Gazette  in  a very  short  time. 
A young  Hampshire  farmer,  bred  up  in  high  Tory  principles 
and  absolute  faith  in  Lord  Malmesbury,  might  Avell  tremble  at 
the  task  before  him.  He  would  have  first  to  impregnate  his 
mind  Avith  the  notion  that  his  primary  duty  Avas  to  consider  hoAv 
to  produce  the  kind  of  food  which  would  most  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  well-being  of  his  felloAV- 
subjects.  The  groAfelling  idea  that  he  shoiRd  frequent  the 
markets  and  groAV  the  corn  vfhich  Avould  pay  him  best  at  the 
current  quotations  may  be* very  well  for  political  economists, 
but  is  altogether  unAvorthy  of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  his 
model  farmer.  He  must  soar  far  beyond  the  market  toAvn, 
or  even  the  Marh  Lane  Gazette.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
up  his  mind  Avhether  it  is  prudent  to  put  in  Avheat, 
he  must  first  of  all  ascertain  whether  the  American  Avar 
is  likely  to  end,  and  at  what  freight  corn  can  be 
shipped  from  Noav  York  to  London.  When  he  has 
“ got  that  figure,”  as  Lord  Malmesbury  elegantly  expresses 
it,  he  is  to  find  out  the  average  price  of  wheat  on  the 
American  continent ; and  as  these  calculations  have  to  be 
made  at  seed-time,  and  may  all  be  upset  before  harvest,  it 
must  be  OAvned  that  to  be  a successflil  farmer  implies  very 
extensive  political  knoAvledge  and  very  keen  commercial 
foresight.  But  until  he  has  first  solved  these  intricate  ques- 
tions, the  farmer  has  no  right  to  an  opinion  Avhether  Avheat  is 
or  is  not  a good  crop  to  sow.  As  if  conscious  that  he  Avas 
asking  almost  too  much  of  his  audience.  Lord  Malmesbury 
graciously  informed  them  that  he  had  twice  served  Her 
Majesty  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Avas  in  consequence  able 
to  assure  them  that  America  would  always  ship  to  this 
country  as  much  wheat  as  it  Avould  be  remunerative  to  send  ; 
with  which  oracular  information  the  farmers  must  no  doubt 
have  gone  home  quite  easy  in  their  minds  as  to  the  expediency 
of  sowing  wheat  for  next  year’s  harvest. 

But  it  Avas  not  without  a purpose  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  cleared  the  ground  of  the  prohibitory  rule  against 
politics;  and  after  preparing  the  minds  of  the  South  Avon 
agriculturists  by  his  exhibition  of  Avisdom  on  the  subject 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  understand,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  put  forth  that  manifesto  on 
foreign  politics  Avhich  the  more  judicious  leaders  of  his  party 
had  carefully  Avithheld.  Whatever  Mr.  Disraeli’s  vieAvs  may 
be  as  to  the  proper  bearing  of  this  country  towards  the  rival 
American  Federations,  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  there  is  no  longer  any  mysteiy  about  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  convictions.  It  is  satisfactory  to  knoAv  that  Lord 
Derby’s  Foreign  Minister  entertains  no  doubt  about  the  per- 
manent maintenance  of  peace,  and  that,  by  treating  politics  as 
a branch  of  agriculture,  he  has  hit  upon  a policy  Avhich  he 
feels  sure  Avill  preserve  us  at  once  irom  the  perils  of  Avar  and 
the  loss  of  dignity.  Like  a seer  of  old,  Lord  Malmesbury  makes 
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known  his  panacea  in  the  form  of  a parable.  A gentleman, 
he  tells  us,  of  unpopular  character,  was  once  threatened  by 
an  offended  neighbour  with  a punishment,  which  we  can  only 
describe  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  own  words.  It  was  to  be 
“ a castigation  which  certainly  did  not  hang  over  his  head, 
“ but  which  he  gave  him  to  understand  would  be  of  a very 
“ unpleasant  character,”  and  'which  was  to  result  in  a special 
mode  of  ejection  from  the  room.  The  unhappy  subject  of 
the  threat  consulted  Lord  Alvanley  as  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  take  to  render  the  administration  of  the  suggested  punishment 
impossible  in  case  he  should  find  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  enemy.  “ Sit  down  directly  ” was  the  advice ; and  for 
England  to  sit  down  directly,  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  is  the 
only  certain  way  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  “ to  acquire  by  our  calm 
“ and  dignified  position  the  respect  of  other  nations.” 

It  is  intelligible  that  the  gentleman  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
parable  should  have  found  it  convenient  to  sit  down  to  avoid 
being  kicked  out  of  the  room,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  how 
the  respect  of  other  nations  is  to  be  gained  on  the  principle 
of  sitting  down  directly  we  are  threatened  with  ignominious 
treatment.  Even  Mr.  Cobden  has  never  gone  the  length 
of  advocating  the  purchase  of  perpetual  peace  at  such 
a price  as  this;  and  if  we  remember  rightly  the  charges 
brought,  not  whoUy  without  reason,  against  Lord  Eussell 
for  his  demeanour  towards  Denmark  and  Germany,  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  sat  down  when  Germany  resented 
his  rebukes  was  not  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
maintain  the  dignity  or  the  legitimate  influence  of  England. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  footing  which  a non- 
interference policy  has  gained  in  this  country,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  expectant  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  proclaim  the  policy  of  preserving  peace,  under  all 
circumstances,  by  sitting  down  whenever  England  is  threatened 
with  castigation.  Whether  this  would  not  be  a shade  too 
abject  even  for  the  bigots  of  non-intervention  we  hardly  know, 
but  there  is  certainly  room  for  grave  doubts  whether  a country 
whose  only  foreign  policy  was  to  avoid  being  'kicked  would 
long  be  able  to  escape  that  catastrophe.  It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  how  this  “ calm  and  dignified  ” demeanour 
is  to  command  the  respect  of  foreigners ; but  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  need 
only  give  their  votes  at  the  next  election  in  favour  of  the 
Opposition,  and  afibrd  Lord  Malmesbury  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  new  discovery  to  the  test  of  practice.  That  Lord 
Malmesbury  should  have  outdone  his  former  self  in  bathos  is 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  assiduous  cultivation  of  his 
peculiar  art,  but  those  Avho  would  gladly  see  each  of  the  great 
political  parties  capable,  on  occasion,  of  relieving  guard  at 
Downing  Street,  may  well  be  filled  with  dismay  when  they  find 
that  the  only  alternative  for  Earl  Eussell  is  the  noble  Chair- 
man of  the  South  Avon  Agricultural  Society. 


PROGRESS. 

S everything  is  done  by  association  in  our  days,  so  there  are 
companies  of  thinkers,  in  perhaps  a new  sense — people  who 
club  their  ideas  and  throw  them  into  a common  stock,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  identity  of  thought  or  aim,  but  as  if  with  the  view 
of  realizing  the  magic  of  numbers,  the  strength  of  an  imposing 
title,  and  of  a imited  front  against  a common  foe.  One  of  these 
companies  has  taken  to  itself  the  striking  title  of  “Advanced 
Thinkers,”  with  the  motto  “ Excelsior,”  and  shows  us  what 
wonders  can  be  effected  by  a name,  not  only  on  those  who  hear  it, 
but  on  its  self-elected  possessors — especially  if  those  who  use  it  do 
not  know  its  meaning,  as  is  the  case  both  -with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow and  the  “ Advanced  Thinkers,”  who  ought  all  to  be,  like 
Saul,  taller  than  their  neighbour’s.  The  sense  of  fellowship  arising 
from  a common  badge  and  title,  the  concerted  action  against 
established  ideas,  seems  to  induce  in  them  a feeling  of  advance,  of 
general  successful  movement,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  most  sanguine  member  to  entertain  as  a private  solitary 
thinker,  and  which  is  so  far  unreasonable  that  not  one  brother 
of  the  community  holds  positively  with  another,  or  believes  in 
his  panacea.  As  members  of  the  company,  these  men  talk  as 
though  they  expected  some  fundamental  radical  change  in  human 
nature,  and  as  if  this  change  were  already  at  work ; and  they  can 
so  manage  books  and  figures  that  their  accounts  shall  seem  to 
prove  it ; only  we  observe  that  the  view  is  not  an  actuating  one, 
and  that,  in  their  private  capacity,  they  have  no  more  faith  in 
men  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  we  conclude  that  the  theory 
needs  an  association  for  its  full  development,  with  a machinery 
of  commissions  and  reports;  for  no  man  of  any  school,  looking 
about  him  in  a humble  retail  sort  of  way,  can  make  his  con- 
clusions fit  in  with  theirs.  We  do  not  positively  deny  the 
facts  or  deductions  of  the  grand  scale,  but  we  are  unable  to 
reconcile  them  with  mu’  personal  experiences,  and  we  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  members  of  the  fraternity  are  more  successful 
in  this  than  ourselves. 


It  is  a strange  thing,  if  we  think  of  it,  that  the  world  should 
have  reached  this  time  of  day  and  that  it  should  still  be  matter 
of  dispute  whether  it  is  immeasurably  better  or  immeasurably 
worse  than  when  history  first  reveals  it  to  us — the  disputants  not 
being  wholly  at  variance  as  to  what  zs  better  or  worse.  It  really 
depends  on  a few  points,  not  of  the  essence  of  the  question, 
whether  men  pronounce  'the  world  they  live  in  to  be  miserably 
degenerate  and  vicious  beyond  all  former  precedent,  or  a scene  of 
perpetual  improvement — of  fair  performance,  and  yet  fairer  hopes. 
And  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  strange  to  the  neutral  looker-on  that  the 
feelings  of  a partisan  of  either  faction  towards  such  specimens  of 
the  world  in  dispute  as  come  immediately  before  him  should  be 
so  little  influenced  by  his  theory,  or  influenced,  if  at  all,  by  a 
rule  of  contrary.  The  asserter  of  progress  has  apparently 
arrived  at  his  favourable  conclusions  in  spite  of  his  face-to-face 
intercourse  with  mankind,  and  of  a sour,  critical  tendency  that 
renders  ordinary  acquaintance  distasteful;  while  the  mourner 
over  the  world’s  degeneracy  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  a good 
fellow  of  the  genial  sort,  who  gets  on  with  everybody  he 
meets,  and  is  generally  pleased  with  his  company.  And  this 
paradox  presents  itself  so  often  that  we  come  to  expect  that 
every  proclaimer  of  the  world’s  perfectibility  -will  despise  most 
people,  and  hate  some  one  or  two  •with  a particular  rancour; 
while  the  favourite  of  society,  and  the  man  who  enjoys  himself 
in  it,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  one  who  sighs  for  the  good  old  times, 
and  finds  nothing  in  the  moderns  to  compare  with  the  giants  of 
the  past.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  good  fellows,  had 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  this  universal  tendency  to  exalt  the  past. 
‘‘  I am  always  angry  when  I hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the 
expense  of  modern  ones,”  he  says — a sentiment  that  might  almost 
constitute  him  a prospective  member  of  the  band  of  associate 
thinkers,  but  that  his  grounds  for  his  opinion  would  not  satisfy 
their  more  confident  claims,  and  would  reduce  him  to  neutrality 
in  the  contest.  “ There  is  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there 
was  formerly,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “for  it  is  more  universally 
diffused.  We  may  not  have  a Bentley  or  a Newton,  but  more 
men  know  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics  than  formerly.” 
Thus  he  believed  in  great  znen  of  the  past,  though  not  in  the  past’s 
general  superiority,  and  would  have  had  something  to  say,  we 
doubt  not,  to  Mr.  Emerson’s  ■view  that  the  world  has  not  yet  seen 
a Man,  and  that  it  remains  for  the  New  World  to  produce  him. 
However,  this  anticipation  of  a preeminent  and  model  man  is  not 
a necessary  part  of  the  new  hopes.  The  “ advanced  thinkers  ” seem 
to  look  rather  to  a gradual  assimilation,  to  end  in  universal  equality. 
There  is  to  be  no  Saul  in  the  future  towering  above  his  fellows,  for 
the  whole  host  are  to  reach  SaM’s  statui’e.  They  are  ready,  in  fact, 
to  meet  their  opponents  •with  the  admission  that  progress  is  fast 
doing  away  with  great  men.  There  will  be  no  more  philosophers 
of  world-wide  fame,  because  all  men  -will  be  Aristotles  and  Bacons ; 
there  will  be  no  more  learned  men,  because  all  will  sm’pass 
Bentley  and  Newton.  We  shall  call  no  man  saint,  because  all 
will  have  passed  our  present  standard  of  saintship. 

If  we  prefer  our  own  age  to  live  in  before  any  other — if  we  admit 
that  all  the  appliances  and  discoveries  of  oiu*  own  day  would  be 
intolerably  missed  if  we  were  removed  from  them,  if  we  are  forced 
to  grant,  too,  that  in  every  past  period  we  know  of  we  should 
find  a lower  tone  of  general  opinion  than  that  which  prevails 
now — stiU  we  must  all  allow  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  pro- 
gress, that  society  in  some  way  improves  with  time,  that  not 
only  in  science,  but  also  in  social  morals,  some  steps  are 
gained  as  the  years  roll  by,  and  that  these  steps,  once 
gained,  are  permanent  acquisitions.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
we  cannot  believe  it  otherwise.  We  can  neither  believe  that, 
having  learnt  the  power  of  steam,  men  will  go  back  to  pack- 
horses,  nor  that  the  moral  social  enlightenment  which  they  have 
now  reached  will  ever  relapse  into  degradation  and  barbarism ; 
and  to  call  the  world  -wiser  and  better  than  it  was  is,  we  suppose, 
in  a certain  sense,  to  allow  that  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
it  are  wiser  and  better.  Thus  we  are  all  disciples  of  progress ; 
we  are  so  because,  in  this  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  be 
otherwise.  Nevertheless  there  is  something  irritating,  and  prompt- 
ing to  instinctive  contradiction,  in  the  assumptions  of  “advanced 
thinkers”  on  this  head.  They  are  for  ever  saying  with  the 
boastful  Capaneus,  “We  are  much  better  than  our  fathers  ” — 

Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parents’  fame. 

Our  glories  darken  their  diminished  name — 

“ the  children  of  om’  day  know  more  than  the  sages  of  the  past,” 
and  so  on.  Under  such  talk,  and  even  imder  our  own  admissions, 
we  know  that  a fallacy  lurks,  if  they  are  intended  to  mean 
that  the  old  boundaries  of  human  natm-e,  the  old  capacities 
for  human  wisdom  and  greatness,  are  extended  by  the  course  of 
acquisition  and  discovery.  It  is  not  knowledge,  but  thought, 
which  makes  the  wise  man.  Just  as  the  children  who  know  so 
much  are  very  commonplace  children  still  -with  all  their  know- 
ledge, so  the  sages  who  were  ignorant  of  most  of  the  things 
they  know  were  sages  still.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  can  we 
see  that  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  railways,  and 
electricity,  and  the  penny  post,  would  have  made  them  much 
wiser  in  the  line  in  which  we  now  look  up  to  and  revere 
them,  and  still  accept  them  as  teachers  and  exponents.  They 
foimd  their  way  to  the  heart  of  things ; they  could  look  as  far  as  • 
we ; their  imagination  could,  to  say  the  least,  take  as  long  flights ; 
they  coidd  think,  and  feel,  and  talk,  and  act,  and  play  the  man 
with  any  of  their  descendants,  let  the  world  last  as  long  as  it  may. 
They  left  names  which  will  never  be  surpassed ; and  this  is  so 
universally  granted  that,  to  the  great  majority  of  men,  even  to  those 
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■who  talk  most  of  progi-ess,  it  -would  he  a joke  to  compare  any 
one  they  know  with  the  great  men  who  have  been.  Extravagance 
is  never  felt  to  have  so  utterly  exceeded  bounds  as  when  the  hero 
of  the  hour  is  compared  with  some  hero  of  the  past,  looking  out  on 
us  from  the  far  misty  distance.  Even  the  boasters  have  their 
moments  of  depression  and  compulsory  homage,  like  the  French 
sculptor  who,  after  proving  to  demonstration  that  his  horses  were 
in  every  respect — in  beauty  of  form,  in  anatomy,  in  arrangement — 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  group  of  Lysippus,  broke  in  upon 
his  elogc  in  a passion  of  unwilling  candour,  “ Mais  il  faut  avouer — 
it  muk  be  gi-anted  that  those  ugly  brutes  are  living  and  mine  are 
dead.”  Their  own  heroes  they  patronize  as  their  own  creation,  but 
what  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  and  achieved  an  enduring  name 
they  know  to  be  another  sort  of  thing  altogether.  However,  in- 
voluntary candour  is  a frequent  visitant  to  no  one,  and  certainly  one 
cause  of  the  optimists’  exaltation  of  the  present  is  a defective 
apprehension  of  past  merit ; they  are  too  much  occupied  with  them- 
selves and  their  own  views  to  realize  the  difficulties  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  previous,  and  especially  remote,  times.  To  such  men  as 
Theodore  Parker  all  the  thinkers  of  Christian  times  before  the  Re- 
formation are  merely  puerile  “ shabby  Africans,”  and  the  like.  It 
matters  not  that  these  Africans  gave  the  cue  to  ages  of  thought ; 
they  fasten  on  some  weak  point,  which  is  never  hard  to  find,  draw 
comparisons  between  what  they  know  and  what  the  others  were 
ignorant  of,  and  conclude  that  every  tiro  of  the  present  day  who  is 
well  up  in  its  commonplaces  excels  St.  Austin,  not  only  in  know- 
ledge, but  in  grasp  and  largeness  of  mind  — is  morally  and  intel- 
lectually above  him.  And  if,  in  some  points,  they  cannot  prove 
any  advance  at  all  over  the  past — if  the  noblest  poetry,  the 
grandest  architecture,  the  art  of  expression  in  its  heroic  perfection, 
is  not  to  be  found,  is  scarcely  pretended  to  in  our  time  — these 
are  things  which  “ advanced  thinkers  ” do  not  care  for,  take  no 
account  of,  and  consider  we  have  outlived. 

But  if  we  do  not  expect  progress  to  make  the  world’s  great 
men  of  the  future  greater,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  able  or  pro- 
founder  thinkers  than  those  of  the  past,  its  powers  will  surely  be 
circumscribed  as  stringently  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  main 
action  must  always  be  confined  to  the  comparatively  few.  In  spite 
of  seeming  participation  in  the  advances  of  their  o-wn  time,  the 
labouring  classes  of  all  ages  must  and  do  bear  a close  affinity 
to  each  other.  In  matters  of  food,  clothing,  diversions,  and 
the  mode  of  spending  their  day,  the  difierence  between  an 
Eg}-ptian  or  Assyrian  field-labourer  and  an  English  one  is, 
we  suspect,  one  more  of  climate  than  of  date.  The  ancients 
were  probably  as  clever  at  their  work  as  the  moderns,  though 
they  had  to  work  with  inferior  tools,  and  were  not  more  in- 
disposed to  hard  mental  effort  when  it  was  over.  There 

must  be  a strong  likeness  in  mode  of  life,  and  also  in 

ideas,  in  all  men  whose  days  are  passed  in  hard  manual 

labour.  And  the  majority  of  mankind  will  always  be  thus  occu- 
pied. All  the  discoveries  of  science  have  not  as  yet  lightened 
the  burden  by  a single  grain.  “Toil”  and  “sweat”  are  words 
that  have  not  lost  anything  of  their  original  hard  significancy,  and 
we  cannot  seriouslj^  suppose  that  they  ever  will ; and  so  long  as 
men  work  their  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day,  abstract  thought  will 
have  no  charms  for  them.  It  matters  little  what  scientific  phrases 
are  taught  at  school ; they  will  continue  through  life  imsuggestive 
sounds.  The  main  interests  of  the  labouring  mass  of  mankind  will 
always  be  narrow  j the  affairs  of  their  neighbours  will  be  more 
to  them  than  books;  and  such  relaxation  of  body  and  mind  as 
they  can  come  by  wiU  carry  it  over  hard  thinking.  Progress, 
through  its  aids  to  material  comfort,  may,  and  we  trust  will, 
advance  refinement  and  morality;  but  hard  labour  of  mind  and 
hand  can  never  go  together,  and  there  cannot  be  progress  of  the 
ambitious,  radical,  transforming  sort  without  (among  other  things) 
much  tension  of  the  brain  of  another  sort  than  the  masses  of  men 
have  known  hitherto. 

And  this  is  the  point  where  the  student  of  human  nature  difiers 
from  both  sides  of  the  discussion,  which,  in  their  two  extremes,  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  optimist  and  the  satirist.  The 
world,  he  thinks,  can  never  be  a wholly  different  place  to  live  in 
from  what  it  is  now,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  sort  of  people 
he  sees  and  knows,  and  who  exactly  answer  to  what  all  past  expe- 
rience has  portrayed.  To  him,  perhaps,  the  satirist  presents  the 
more  plausible  case,  as  the  evil  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  makes, 
and  surely  ought  to  make,  a greater  impression  than  the  evil  -we 
merely  read  of.  The  one  argues  on  what  he  sees ; the  other,  as  we 
have  said,  argues  in  spite  of  what  he  sees.  Yet  no  man  with  a deep 
insight  into  human  nature  is  a satirist,  a mere  observer  of  manners. 
It  is  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  one  age  is  intrinsically  and  in 
all  important  respects  worse  than  another — much  worse  or  much 
better.  At  the  worst  there  is  always  some  redeeming  peculiarity 
of  excellence  that  strikes  a sort  of  balance ; while  he  knows  that 
no  advance  of  science  and  learning,  no  wise  principles  of  govern- 
ment, not  even  the  promulgation  of  a pure  religion,  -will  raise  the 
majority  of  men  above  the  lowest  and  vulgarest  forms  of  tempta- 
tion— that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world  just  as  weak  and  subject 
to  eiTor  as  his  forefathers  fi-om  the  remotest  generation,  and  that 
no  civilization  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  crime  in  its  simplest 
and  most  elementary  barbarism.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  funda- 
mental difference.  The  optimist  is  always  looking  forward  to  a 
time  -when  all  evils,  material,  social,  and  moral,  will  cease,  because 
mankind  will  have  outgrown  the  temptation  to  them.  Crime  is  to 
become  old-fashioned;  men  will  not  only  lose  the  temptation  to 
wrong-doing,  but  will  see  the  absurdity  of  it.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
we  were  told  that  war  was  one  of  these  obsolete  errors  and  expfoded 


absurdities.  We  were  assured  that  nations  had  got  past  the  folly 
of  settling  their  disputes  by  cutting  one  another’s  throats — that  wo 
should  probably  have  no  more  war  as  long  as  the  world  lasted,  and 
that  at  any  rate  a long  war  was  impossible  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  public  opinion.  And  the  same  tone  is  held  towards  other 
forms  of  e-vil,  social  and  material.  Each  new  generation  is  to  start 
impregnated  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  its  predecessors, 
and  free  from  temptations  which  they  have  trampled  upon  once  for 
all;  and  thus,  building  upon  heights  already  attained,  a tower  is 
to  be  raised  whose  top  shall  touch  heaven.  The  man  who  has 
acquired  his  opinions  from  personal  observation  knows  that,  in 
fact,  every  life  is  a fresh  start — that  religion  and  morality  have  to 
begin  in  each  case  with  the  rudiments,  and  that  all  which  expe- 
rience can  do  (and  it  is  something)  is  to  remove  some  impediments, 
and  to  lighten  some  difficulties  in  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
when  the  foundation  is  laid. 


THE  XEW  GREEK  CONSTITUTION. 

The  fragments  of  knowledge  which  the  newspapers  give  us 
about  the  affairs  of  Greece,  as  indeed  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe  generally,  are,  as  usual,  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  to 
know  a little  more.  First  we  hear  that  Lord  Russell  has  written 
to  reprove  the  Greeks  for  their  “ factions  ” and  their  “ anarchic 
demonstrations” — advice  which  sounds  prudent  enough,  but  which 
also,  till  we  know  somewhat  more,  sounds  a little  vague.  Then  a 
somewhat  clearer  sort  of  telegram  tells  us,  first,  that  the  Assembly 
has  voted  the  abolition  of  the  Senate,  and,  secondly,  that  it  has 
declared  in  favour  of  imiversal  suffrage.  We  begin  to  speculate 
whether  these  votes  are  the  same  as  the  “ anarchic  demonstra- 
tions ” spoken  of  by  Lord  Russell.  Our  ideas  of  a “ demonstra- 
tion ” are  not  very  clear ; we  are  perhaps  a little  apt  to  confound 
“demonstrations’’  -with  “ovations,”  “complications,”  or  “in- 
augurations ” ; still,  as  far  as  the  words  have  any  meaning,  they 
seemed  rather  strong  words  to  apply  to  a regular  vote,  however 
extreme  or  un-wise,  of  a legal  Assembly,  while  they  were  certainly 
rather  weak  words  to  apply  to  the  brigandage  which,  we  are  also 
told  by  our  telegrams,  has  appeared  again  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.  Then  comes  another  telegram  to  say  that  Lord 
Russell  has  written  nothing  of  the  sort  at  all,  and  we  presently 
get  the  despatch  itself — a quiet  and  sensible  despatch  enough,  and 
without  a word  about  “anarchic  demonstrations.”  We  then  fall 
upon  the  votes  about  the  Senate  and  universal  suSrage,  which 
are  at  least  enough  to  show  that  the  Greek  Assembly  must  be 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  constitution-making  or  other.  Beyond  this, 
however,  most  Englishmen,  even  if  they  wish  it,  have  not  much 
chance  of  getting.  The  receipt  from  an  Athenian  friend  of  a copy 
of  the.  proposed  Constitution,  together  with  a pamphlet  of  com- 
ment by  Diomedes  Kyriakos,  a Greek  lawyer  of  reputation  and  a. 
member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  scheme,  as 
well  as  for  a time  President  of  the  Pro-visional  Government,  puts  us  in 
the  position  of  kno-wing  something  about  the  matter.  We  hasten 
therefore  to  give  those  of  our  readers  who  may  care  about  such  things 
the  benefit  of  our  study  of  the  last-made  European  Constitution. 

We  may  begin  by  saying  that  our  guide,  Mr.  Kyriakos,  seems  to 
be  a man  of  sound  constitutional  principles,  and  to  have  carefully 
studied  political  science  in  the  constitutions  and  history  of  most 
European  States.  We  gather  that  he  does  not  understand  English, 
since,.for  English  matters,  he  refers  to  foreign  works  and  transla- 
tions ; but  he  has  a respect  for  English  institutions  which  we  of 
course  think  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  he  is  commonly  well 
informed  on  English  affairs.  Once  or  twice,  however,  he  makes 
slips,  the  most  serious  being  his  fancying  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  As  a mere  slip  this  might  not  be 
worth  mentioning,  did  not  Mr.  Kyriakos  use  the  supposed  fact  in 
support  of  his’ own  views  about  the  Greek  Senate.  Mr.  Kyriakos, 
it  is  clear,  has  read  and  thought  a great  deal  on  political  matters,. 
and,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  him  as- 
an  enlightened  and  moderate  political  guide.  Our  only  doubt  is 
whether  all  this  elaborate  constitutional  discussion  is  not  thrown- 
away  on  a coimtry  in  the  position  of  Greece.  Constitutional- 
Kings  and  responsible  Ministries,  Senates  and  Houses  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  royal  veto  and  the  right  of  limpeachment,  are  all 
admirable  things  in  their  proper  places.  But  one  cannot  help 
asking  whether,  instead  of  a boy-King  and  an  elaborate  Constitu- 
tion, Greece  does  not  really  want  a very  few  broad  principles  of 
good  government  clearly  set  forth,  and  a great  ruler  to  cari-y  them 
out  in  practice  with  a strong  hand. 

A gi-eat  writer,  and  one  who  knows  Greece,  old  and  new,  bettor 
than  anybody  else,  says  that  the  real  difference  between  a good 
government  and  a bad  one  consists  in  the  answer  to  be  given  to 
one  question.  Can  public  officers,  of  whatever  rank,  be  freely 
prosecuted  by  private  citizens  before  the  ordinary  Courts?  If 
they  can,  with  the  same  assurance  of  an  impartial  decision  as  in  a 
case  between  two  private  citizens,  the  government,  whatever  its 
foim,  is  a good  one ; if  not,  whatever  its  form,  it  is  a bad  one. 
Applying  this  rule,  the  proposed  Greek  Constitution  is  not  fully 
entitled  to  the  name  of  “ good,”  but  it  is  at  least  much  better  thnii 
that  which  went  before  it.  By  the  Constitution  of  1 844,  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  was  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
public  officer  for  any  official  act.  This  is  of  coui-se  the  very  essence 
of  French  functionary-worship,  the  principle  which  has  made 
liberty  equally  impossible  in  France  under  Kings,  Republics,  and 
“Emperors.”  This  principle  is  well  denounced  by  Mr.  Kyriakos, 
who  seems  thoroughly  to  understand  how  much  turns  upon  the 
point.  The  new  Constitution  takes  away  this  restriction,  but  it 
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makes  an  exception  -wkicli  "we  do  not  understand,  and  as  to  the 
exact  intention  of  which  Mr.  Kyriakos  does  not  enlighten  us. 
The  19th  article  runs  thus : — 

OvScfita  Trpoijyovjiivrj  ddiia  aTraiTtlrai  wpog  ilgayioyt'/v  tig  SiKr]V  twv 
drj/iocr'iwv  vnaWriXiop  Sid- rag  Tnpl  ti)v  vjrtjpiaiav  a^ioiroivovg  Trpa^tig 
avrCiv,  iicrog  tCiv  Trepi  vTrovpyuiv  tidiKojg  Siarsray p,ev<t)v. 

The  vTTovpyol  are  the  “ Ministers,”  the  King’s  responsible 
Cabinet,  who  in  Greece  are  a body  recognised  by  the  law.  Now, 
though  the  meaning  of  the  exception,  even  when  compared  with 
the  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  define  the  position  of  the 
Ministers,  is  not  very  clear,  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  special 
privilege  is  here  conferred  on  the  Ministers.  Now  the  Ministers 
ought  to  have  no  special  privilege ; they  ought  to  be  as  much 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  courts  as  a parish  constable  is.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  England  actions  are  seldom  brought 
against  the  actual  advisers  of  the  Crown,  except  by  foolish  or  mad 
people,  who  get  nothing  by  bringing  them.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  our  system  is  ineffectual,  but  that  it  is  most  thoroughly 
effectual.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  liability  to  such 
actions  hinders  the  great  officers  of  the  State  from  doing  any  acts 
which  would  lay  them  open  to  such  actions.  The  present  enact- 
ment is  undoubtedly  a great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
may  hinder  a great  deal  of  petty  wrongdoing.  But,  as  long 
as  it  makes  any  exception  of  any  kind,  it  is  imperfect.  The 
true  provision,  as  suggested  by  the  great  authority  to  whom 
we  have  above  referred,  would  be  something  like  this : — 
“All  Greeks  are  equally  subject  to  the  law,  and  amenable  in 
similar  cases  to  the  same  tribunals.  Neither  rank,  office,  nor  the 
command  of  a superior,  whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
can  exempt  any  Greek  from  answering  before  the  ordinary 
tribunal  for  any  act  affecting  another  person.  He  whom  the  act 
affects  has  his  action  for  punishment,  redress,  or  indemnity 
against  the  wrong-doer,  without  reference  to  his  position  j for 
in  Greece  the  law  knows  no  distinction  of  persons.” 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  was 
to  take  the  usual  form  of  a constitutional  monarchy  with  two 
legislative  Chambers.  These  last,  the  telegrams  tell  us,  the 
Assembly  has  voted  to  reduce  to  one.  The  Senators  were  to  be 
nominated  for  life  by  the  King — a system  which  Mr.  Kyriakos 
defends  at  great  length.  The  Senate  or  House  of  Lords  is  the 
great  puzzle  of  all  constitution-makers.  The  advantages  of 
the  “Other  House”  are  obvious.  It  is  a great  gain  to  have 
everything  discussed  twice,  and  for  one  of  these  discussions 
to  be  by  a body  which,  while  it  has  no  interests  foreign  to  those 
of  the  people,  does  not  represent  the  mere  popular  cry  of  the 
moment.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a body  serving  the  purpose.  In 
England  we  have  our  House  of  Lords  ready  made.  No  one  would 
invent  it  if  it  were  not  ready  made ; but  it  is  ready  made,  and  so 
it  serves  its  purpose.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Svdtzerland  the 
two  Chambers  are  an  absolute  necessity.  The  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  or  Nationalrath  represents  population;  the  Senate  or 
Stdmhrath  represents  the  equal  sovereign  rights  of  the  States. 
The  Federal  Constitution  would  be  imperfect  without  either,  and 
therefore  they  serve  their  purpose.  The  case  is  less  clear  where 
there  is  no  House  of  Lords  ready  made,  and  no  principle  like  that 
of  State-Eight  to  require  a distinct  representation.  The  Senate, 
whether  elective  or  nominated,  then  becomes  one  of  those  elegant 
political  creations  which  look  so  pretty  on  paper,  Wt  which  work 
but  badly  in  the  every-day  world.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  so 
easily  made  an  instrument  of  corruption  as  a nominated  Senate. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vote  of  the  Greek  Assembly  is  meant 
as  a strong  national  protest  against  the  way  in  which  the  Senate  was 
perverted  in  the  days  of  Otho,  and  which  no  one  denoxmces  more 
sti-ongly  than  Mr.  Kyriakos  himself.  Against  an  essentially  righteous 
feeling  like  this  a merely  ingenious  political  combination  was  not 
likely  to  stand  its  ground.  Perhaps  the  best  model  for  Greece  in 
this  matter  would  be  the  noble  kingly  republic  at  the  furthest 
corner  of  Europe.  The  Storthing  of  Norway  consists  of  only  one 
elective  Chamber,  but,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  twice 
discussed,  that  Chamber  elects  a sort  of  “ Other  House  ” from 
among  its  own  members. 

A King  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Kyriakos,  is  to  be  very 
far  from  a puppet  or  a sinecurist.  He  is  only  to  reign,  and  not  to 
govern ; he  is  irresponsible,  placed  above  moral,  as  well  as  political 
and  legal,  censure.  His  Ministers  are  to  do  all  the  hard  work ; still 
there  is  so  much  for  him  to  do  himself  that  the  office  is  hardly  one 
which  can  be  safely  given  away  at  random.  The  place,  as  described 
by  him,  seems  rather  beyond  the  powers  of  a foreign  boy.  Bavarian, 
English,  or  Danish.  It  would  seem  to  call  for,  not  exactly  a 
genius,  but  a man  of  great  experience,  dignity,  discretion,  and 
impartiality — the  sort  of  man,  m short,  who  would  make  a good 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a good  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Every-day  administrative  and  legislative  work  he 
must  not  meddle  with ; he  moves  in  a higher  sphere.  He  must 
have  a personal  will  in  many  matters ; when  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, when  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  when  to  make  new  Senators — in 
other  words,  when  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords ; he  is  also 
generally  to  look  after  everything  from  the  seventh  heaven  of 
irresponsibility.  ^ We  will  make  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Kyriakos’ 
picture  of  a patriot  King,  as  to  many  readers  it  may  be  interesting 
10  see  how  discussions  of  such  matters  look  in  a modem  Greek 
'.iress : — 

Aiv  tlvai  apd  ye  pdWov  (Sa(ji\tKai  Kai  Trpinovaai  ai  v-^tjXai  t7Kt\j/eig, 
..<Jc  va  KaTopducnjf  dvojrdrrig  Kal  b\w£  aTraOovg  jreptWTr^f  SitptvviSaa 
/.a  <}vvova^ovaa  rd  re  TTpoffunra  Kal  irpdyparaf  vd  peTpiaadp  Kai  ti 


duvarov  i^evytviaOp  r/  rwv  TroXiruceJv  Koppimrwv  t^aij/ig,  vd  SiarpavwOy 
•;/  dptn)  Kai  dvaSeixCSiaiv  dvSptg  rj}  TtarpiSi  xpi)i74jaoi,  vd  /3t\- 
TtioOy  cndKoTCOiovp,kvq  7)  virtjptaia,  vd  y&OTTOirjRjj  7)  Koivtavia^  vd. 
dva7TTvx6y  d ISLioTLKog  Kai  6 Sypoaiog  TrXovTog.  "Odtv  paaiXevuv  rdv 
BaaiXea  Siv  aypaivei  to  ejri  tov  Opovov  dvairavtaOai  Kai  dptpipv^v 
tnpi  tS)V  Trpaypdrmv  Kai  ‘TrpoaivwtoVf  tv  Xiyovaiv  ol  prj 

ivplaKovrtg  avp^spov  tig  ryv  s<j>appoyyv  tov  SoyjxaTog  tovtov,  ’Ev 
TToXiTti^  pdXirTTa,  r/Tig  yBiK^jg  dvanXdaeiog,  to  (SaaiXiKWTtpov 

tpyov  tivai  vd  Trpovoijtrj/  0 iiytptvv  irtpi  r/OoTTOitiatug  Trjg  Koivuviag  Kai 
pop<pwae<i>g  iKaviov  Kai  avvdpta  ivapknov  'XTrovpywv  i:ai  dXXuv  tv  TtXei 
dvdpwv,  o'iriveg  iv  Ty  £K7rXjjp(i<76i  twv  KaOriKOVTWv  twv  SiaKpivopevoi 
ini  voTjpoavvy,  ip€pi6tia  Kal  rtptbrjjrq  vd  ntptanwvrai  Ttjv  tvXd€tiav 
Kai  vn6X/]\piv  twv  noXiTwVj  evacKovayg  ovtw  Ttjg  KvSepvyatwg  narptKrjv 
STti  TWV  noXXwv  inippo7]v  Kal  avvTavTi^op'tvrig  ptrd  rov  idvovg,  Toaip 
pdXXov  OKwXvTwg,  u^ionptnwg  Kai  npdypari  avtvBvvwg,  (cab’  r/pag, 
QtXti  ivtpyii  7)  BaviXei'a,  /cab’  btrov  oXtywTtpov  OiXti  dvapiyvvtcQai  tig 
Trjv  KaQapdv  ScOLKTjaiv,  ryv  nptnti  ivwniov  ndvTwv  vd  ivipyy  X6y(p  Kai 
ipyip  rb  vntvBvvov  'Xnovpytiov, 

It  is  curious,  in  reading  Mr.  Kyriakos’  pamphlet,  to  see  how  the 
misgovemment  of  Otho  is,  without  any  violence  of  language, 
constantly  assumed  and  commented  upon  as  a thing  about  which 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
his  discussion  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  which,  both  by  the 
old  Constitution  and  by  the  proposed  scheme,  is  to  include  the 
power  of  granting  an  amnesty.  This  power  was  so  abused  under 
Otho  that  Mr.  Kyriakos  argues  that,  while  other  royal  ordinances 
require  the  signature  of  only  one  responsible  Minister,  an 
amnesty  should  require  the  signatures  of  the  whole  Ministry. 
Thus  alone  will  there  be  some  slight  guarantee  that  the  right  of 
amnesty  is  not  abused.  His  words  are  very  emphatic: — p.6vt]  7) 
6p.o(pwvia  Tijjv’Ynovpywv  ovvaTai  vd  napdax7j  piKpdv  Tiva  tyyvrjaiv,  on 
ovxl  dronwg  i^tdoBr/  to  Trjg  dpvrjaTtiag  Sidraypa.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  length  and  earnestness  vrith  which  Mr.  Kyriakos  discusses  the 
question,  that  this  is  a matter  of  real  importance  in  the  actual  state 
of  Greece.  We  should  have  thought  that  such  a power  ought  to 
be  entrusted  to  nothing  short  of  the  Legislature  itself.  To  amnesty 
a whole  district,  or  aimy,  or  other  large  body  of  men,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  prerogative,  inherent  in  any  Executive 
power,  of  pardoning  a convicted  criminal  in  any  particular  case. 
But  the  Government  of  Otho  seems  to  have  done  anything  it 
pleased.  Mr.  Kyriakos  complains  of  utterly  illegal  violations  of 
private  property  as  something  altogether  familiar. 

In  discussing  this  Constitution  we  must  remember  that  the 
Ministry — rb  vnovpytiov — is  made  by  it  a body  known  to  the 
law,  an  essential  element  in  the  constitution,  not  something  con- 
ventional, as  with  us.  But  in  Greece  there  is  no  Privy  Council, 
and  of  course  om  “ Cabinet  ” is  strictly  a sort  of  unrecognised  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  While,  however,  we  are  writing  thus, 
another  telegram  tells  us  that  the  King  has  demanded,  and  the 
Assembly  voted,  the  appointment  of  a “ Council  of  State.”  How 
this  “ Council  ” is  to  differ  from  a Senate  (ytpov&La)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  a Ministry  (vnovpytiov)  on  the  other,  we  are  left  in 
the  dark.  Another  thing  to  , be  remarked  is  that  the  scheme  does 
not  fix  the  qualification  for  electors  of  representatives ; it  is  left 
to  the  Legislature  to  settle  this  by  law.  And  here  steps  in  another 
telegram  to  tell  us  that  the  Assembly  has  voted  for  universal 
suffrage. 

The  great  fault  of  this  Constitution,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  it 
in  no  way  provides  for  municipal  or  communal  liberties.  That  is, 
it  begins  at  the  wrong  end ; it  does  nothing  to  reform  the  greatest 
evil  of  those  which  constitutions  can  hope  to  refonn.  Whether 
the  abolition  of  the  land-tax  in  kind  comes  within  the  sphere  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  may  be  doubted.  We  in  England,  how- 
ever, have  but  vague  ideas  what  the  sphere  of  a Constituent 
Assembly  is,  and  every  Greek  and  every  friend  of  Greece  ought  to 
rejoice  to  get  rid  of  the  abomination  anyhow. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this,  if  the  telegrams  may  be  trusted, 
another  voice  has  spoken  still  more  plainly  than  Lord  Eussell 
was  slanderously  reported  to  have  spoken.  If  the  Assembly 
is  not  quicker  about  its  work,  the  King  will  “use  his 
liberty  of  action.”  This  sounds  rather  different  from  Mr.  Ky- 
riakos’ ideal  description  of  a King.  Is  King  George  going  to  do 
something  more  than  reign  or  govern  either  ? Perhaps  he  may  be 
right ; till  we  get  clearer  light  than  telegrams  give  us,  we  must 
be  doubtful.  But  we  must  confess  to  some  natural  regret  if,  after 
we  have,  with  some  pains,  spelled  out  both  Constitution  and  com- 
mentaiy  in  the  original,  both  Constitution  and  commentary  should 
become  waste  paper,  before  our  Greek  friends  have  even  the  chance 
of  knowing  how  much  they  have  been  in  our  thoughts. 


EQUALITY 

THEEE  is  no  belief  which  the  political  writers  and  thinkers  of 
this  generation  have  entertained  more  undoubtingly  than  that 
political  institutions  generally  are  tending  towards  equality,  and 
have  been  moving  in  that  direction  for  some  time  past.  Agree- 
ment in  this  conviction  is  not  confined  to  those  to  whom  it  gives 
satisfaction.  The  thinkers  of  all  schools,  the  worshippers  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future  alike,  the  eulogists  of  the  good  old  days 
and  the  believers  in  the  good  time  coming,  seem,  or  till  lately 
seemed,  to  have  no  doubt  that  we  were  drifting  steadily  towards 
political  as  well  as  social  equality.  The  strange  turn  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  history,  first,  of  France,  and  afterwards  of  America, 
has  in  some  degree  discouraged  this  belief.  But  it  is  stiU  exten- 
sively prevalent.  It  may  be  detected  imderlying  the  reasoning  of 
even  the  most  moderate  public  writers  and  speakers.  They  do 
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not  wish  for  the  advent  of  political  equality,  for  they  see  the 
enormous  danger  to  freedom  and  property  that  it  would  involve. 
Rut  they  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  it  can  be  averted  altogether. 
Their  tone  is  as  if  our  progress  thither  could  not  be  arrested  abso- 
lutely, though  there  may  be  a possibility  of  applying  the  break  so 
vigorously  as  to  make  the  journey  last  for  a very  long  time.  They 
argue  on  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  only  question  practically 
left  for  us  to  settle  is  the  question,  not  of  ultimate  destination,  but 
of  faster  or  slower  movement. 

So  general  a conviction  must  have  some  foundation,  and  the 
gi’ound  for  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  plain 
to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  set  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  in  past  times  constituted  the  most  effective 
obstacle  to  equality  are  becoming  rapidly  extinct.  The  belief  in 
birth  was  caivied  to  a more  extravagant  extent  in  mediaeval 
times  than  any  other  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  that  period,  and 
was  the  cardinal  antagonist  with  which  philosophical  or 
religious  preachers  of  equalitj''  had  to  contend.  So  far  as  it 
is  safe  to  predict  anything  in  political  matters,  there  seems  to  be 
no  danger  in  assuming  that  the  belief  in  birth  is  doomed.  It 
has  utterly  perished  in  France ; it  never  existed  in  America ; it  is 
confined,  in  Germany,  to  those  who  would  benefit  by  its  prevalence  5 
and  in  England,  its  last  stronghold,  it  is  weakening  every  year. 
If,  therefore,  the  coming  of  a reign  of  equality  depended  upon  a 
disappearance  of  the  belief  in  bii'th,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  reign  of  equality  is  at  hand.  But  this  is  a condition  which 
requires  to  be  proved,  and  which  has  been  somehow  or  other  assumed 
as  self-evident.  The  old  form  of  inequality  may  be  dying  out,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  reappear  in  any  other.  It  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  development  and  tendencies 
of  modern  society  are  or  are  not  favourable  to  political  equality. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  society  most  favourable  to 
equality  is  that  in  which  those  things  which  all  men,  or  most 
men,  have  in  common  bear  the  highest  comparative  value.  In  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  man’s  two  gi-eat  needs,  subsistence 
and  self-defence,  depend  chiefly  on  a strong  right  arm,  in- 
equalities of  society  will  be  very  slight.  There  will  be  the 
temporary  superiorities  which  are  conferred  by  greater  muscular 
strength,  but  these  are  dependent  upon  youth  and  health.  There 
will  be  also  the  superiority  which  cleverness  and  character 
win  secure  even  in  the  rudest  communities.  But  this  is  the 
mildest  type  of  inequality,  and  one  to  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced democrat  will  rarely  take  exception.  There  is  also  the 
superiority  which  birth  or  religious  office  may  confer ; but  these 
are  purely  conventional  distinctions,  representing  no  actual 
superiority  in  those  who  rule,  but  only  a belief  in  those  who 
submit.  Taking  only  real  independent  power  into  the  calculation, 
men  stand  pretty  much  upon  a level  in  a state  of  society  in  which 
muscle  is  the  main  source  of  force.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  levels 
begin  to  be  altered  the  moment  that  science  is  called  in  to  furnish 
forces  which  shall  take  the  place  of  muscle.  The  application  of 
science  involves  accumulated  wealth,  and  in  the  long  run,  what- 
ever temporary  difference  ingenuity  may  make,  the  resources  of 
science  will  be  most  available  to  those  who  have  the  most  wealth 
at  their  command.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  development 
of  science,  the  distance  between  man  and  man  will  widen.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  will  remain  those  who  have  nothing  but 
the  powers  that  nature  gave  them ; and  above  them,  in  propor- 
tionate gradation,  those  whose  accumulated  wealth  enables  them 
to  supplement  their  natural  powers.  It  is  a distinction  more 
extreme  than  those  which  are  artificially  created  by  religious 
beliefs,  or  by  gradations  of  social  rank ; and  it  is  more  ineffaceable, 
because  it  depends  on  nobody’s  consent.  The  possessor  of  appa- 
ratus that  places  any  natural  source  of  power  at  his  command 
may  use  it  without  inquiring  whether  those  against  whom  he 
exercises  it  believe  in  him  or  not.  The  simplest  illustration  of  the 

Sparison  is  furnished  by  the  instance  of  firearms.  The  distinction 
veen  Montezuma  and  his  people,  which  was  entirely  conven- 
tional, was  trivial  compared  to  that  established  by  science  between 
Cortes  with  his  band  of  ruffians  and  the  multitudinous  nation  whom 
he  conquered.  The  power  of  Montezuma  over  his  people  would  have 
been  at  an  end  the  moment  they  ceased  to  believe  in  his  celestial 
descent  and  his  divine  rights.  But  against  the  power  of  Cortes 
there  was  no  appeal  for  any  who  were  not  able  to  obtain  similar 
assistance  from  scientific  discovery.  The  same  kind  of  illusti*ation 
is  furnished  by  the  success  of  the  scanty  forces  of  the  Western 
Powers  against  the  vast  population  of  China;  and  still  more 
strikingly  by  the  invariable  superiority  of  the  Federals  at  sea  over 
an  enemy  with  whom,  when  forces  are  equal,  they  are  never  able 
to  contend  in  the  field.  The  possession  or  the  power  of  purchasing 
‘‘plant,”  apparatus,  materiel,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
material  embodiment  of  scientific  discovery  may  be  called,  confers 
a superiority  against  which  mere  qualities  of  hand,  or  heart,  or  head 
are  powerless  to  struggle. 

What  is  true  of  a conflict  between  two  nations  must  be  stiU 
more  true  of  a conflict  between  the  poorer  classes  of  a community 
and  their  government.  They  are  absolutely  destitute  of  any 
strength  except  that  of  numbers.  They  have  no  force  except  that 
which  nature  gives  them,  and  the  slight  assistance  in  the 
way  of  arms  that  their  scanty  contributions  can  collect.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  office,  is  bound  to 
have  at  its  disposal  the  costliest  apparatus  of  warfare  that 
science  can  supply.  Cavaignac  showed  practically  how  power- 
less the  most  desperate  and  skilful  insm-gents  were  against 
the  military  resources  even  of  his  time;  and  in  the  six-  } 
teen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  science  has  more  than  doubled  • 


the  power  of  maUriel  as  against  men.  The  physical  force, 
therefore,  of  the  multitude  is  waning,  not  increasing,  as  time  goes 
on.  Governments  are  becoming  more  and  more  powerful  to  set 
insuiToctioD  at  defiance.  Of  course,  if  they  nm  away,  as  Louis 
Bhilijipe  did,  no  amount  of  superiority  of  force  will  avail  them. 
But,  assuming  equal  courage  on  both  sides,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  governments  are  in  a better  condition  to  resist 
insurgents  than  they  were  half  a century  ago,  and  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  another  half  century  their 
superiority  will  have  increased  still  more.  But  this  superiority, 
if  it  exists,  disposes  of  the  whole  question  of  “ inevitable 
democracy.”  The  assumed  physical  force  of  the  midtitude 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  theory.  The  only  reason  for  ad- 
mitting that  the  poorer  classes,  if  they  demand  to  have  the 
government  in  their  own  hands,  must  be  obeyed,  is  the  belief 
that  they  are  in  a condition  to  extort  obedience.  “ It  will  be  asked 
for  in  louder  tones,  and  it  will  be  taken  by  a rougher  hand  than 
mine,”  was  Mr.  Bright’s  argument  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
to  induce  them  to  concede  Reform.  In  looking  forward  to  a system 
of  political  equality  as  inevitable,  no  one,  except  a few  fanatics, 
believes  that  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  unaided  action  of 
moral  force.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  insurrection,  no  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  would  venture  to  argue  that  the 
powers  of  government  ought  by  preference  to  be  confided  to  the 
hands  of  thehungry  and  ignorant  rather  than  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  con- 
cession do  so  with  the  spectre  of  honible  revolution  before  their 
eyes.  The  grounds  upon  which  their  political  Gews  are  based 
are  chiefly  a conviction  that  no  force  capable  of  resisting  popular 
clamour  remains,  and  that,  as  that  clamour  is  sure  to  be  raised  on 
the  first  occasion  of  commercial  distress,  it  would  be  both  wiser 
and  more  graceful  to  yield  now  what  will  be  extorted  then.  The 
argument  is  impregnable,  if  it  be  true  that  no  force  capable  of 
resisting  popular  clamour  remains.  It  is  also  true  that  the  set  of 
feelings  which  are  generally  described  as  feudal,  and  which  used 
to  be  the  “ cheap  defence  of  order,”  are  little  more  than  orna- 
mental sentiments  now.  But  the  point  which  the  advocates  of 
democracy  have  neglected  to  examine  is,  whether  the  relative 
strength  of  governments  and  insurrections  has  not  been  mate- 
rially altered  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  whether 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  not  more  than  redressed  the 
balance  between  property  and  numbers. 

Of  course,  in  making  such  an  analysis  of  forces  on  each  side,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  by  all  questions  of  moral  obligation,  not 
because  their  importance  is  diminished,  but  because  it  is  more 
convenient,  for  piu’poses  of  calculation,  to  deal  with  only  one  set 
of  forces  at  a time.  The  mere  pressure  of  moral  obligation  may 
no  doubt  produce  many  changes.  It  ought  to  better,  in  numerous 
ways,  the  condition  of  the  more  helpless  classes  of  society,  and  in 
a great  degree  it  doubtless  will  do  so.  But  it  never  can  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  those  who  have  much  knowledge,  and  little 
temptation  to  misgovernment,  to  transfer  political  power  from 
themselves  to  the  classes  whose  knowledge  is  small,  and  whose 
temptations  are  enormous.  Such  a concession  can  only  be  wrung 
from  them  by  the  fear  that  it  will  be  worse  for  them  if  they  do 
not  yield.  Any  fear  of  the  kind  is  based  upon  a miscalculation  of 
forces,  according  to  the  proportion  which  they  now  bear.  The 
computation  is  stUl  more  erroneous  in  regard  to  the  probable 
future  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  present.  It  is  a miscalculation 
which  js  very  prevalent,  and  which  may  lead  to  infinite  harm, 
because  it  may  produce  concessions  which  can  never  be  recalled, 
and  which  can  only  lead  to  ruin.  If  it  were  dissipated  by  a calmer 
scrutiny  of  the  proportion  of  force  which  actually  exists,  we 
should  hear  little  more  of  the  inevitable  advent  of  democracy. 


CONJURORS  SPIRITUAL  AND  UNSPIRITUAL. 

“ IIBNVY  doth  merit  as  its  shade  pursue,”  and  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  is  running  those  ingenuous  youths,  the  brothers 
Davenport,  very  hard.  St.  James’s  Hall  and  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  are  now  fairly  pitted  against  each  other.  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
speculator  and  etitrepreneur  of  the  American  thaumaturgists,  is  con- 
fronted by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  Davenport 
mysteries  has  been  repeated  by  a Mr.  Sutton  and  little  Miss 
Anderson.  And  what  the  avowed  conjurors  at  St.  James’s  Hall  have 
done,  another  professional  sleight-of-hand  man,  M.  ToUemarque, 
has  done  at  Eccleston  Square,  according  to  a statement  of 
“ F.  S.  A.,”  which  is  formally  adopted  and  vouched  for  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Buildei’.  There  is,  if  not  a diflerence,  yet  something  of  a 
distinction  between  the  two  exhibitions.  Tweedle-dee  is  not  quite 
tweedle-dum,  but  remarkably  like  it.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
say  tliat  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  conjurors  have  the  best  of 
it.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  operate  in  the  dark,  and  they 
make  no  claim  to  supernatoal  powers.  For  it  will  not  do  for  the 
Davenports  to  say  that  they  ai’e  really  ignorant  of  their  special 
gifts.  As  spiritualists  they  exhibited  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  as  spiritualists  they  were  described  and  claimed  at 
Washington ; “ their  mediumship  ” was  announced  to  be  “ of  a 
distinctive  and  very  extraordinary  character”;  and  both  the 
Spiritiial  Magazine  for  September  and  October  and  the  Spintval 
Times  contain  more  than  one  formal  and  positive  description 
of  their  “ manifestations  ” as  the  last  and  most  crowning  proof 
of  spiritualism.  The  hands  are  described  as  “ spirit-hands,” 
and  it  is  summarily  pronounced  “ that  a more  full  examination  ” 

} of  the  Davenport  manifestations  “will  only  show  beyond 
I question  the  interference  of  invisible  beings.”  This  point  in  the 
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case  we  are  not  going  to  lose  sight  of,  that  it  was  as  “ media,” 
as  instruments  of  “invisible  beings,”  as  means  of  communication 
with  the  unseen  world,  that  these  American  lads  were  brought  to 
England.  It  may,  of  course,  suit  their  bear-leader,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
to  “ explain  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  claim  ” here  in  England 
“ that  the  effects  are  produced  by  spirit  power  ” ; but  this  was 
his  claim  in  America,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine 
still.  And  this  playing  fast  and  loose  is  really  the  worst  feature 
in  the  Davenport  manifestations.  No  doubt  it  is  more  prudent  to 
avoid  a formal  identification  of  the  Hanover  Square  performances 
with  the  sublime  mysteries  tmfolded  by  Mr.  Home  and  Mr. 
Forster ; but  the  Davenports  are  all  things  to  all  men — media  with 
the  spiritualists ; phenomena  with  the  doubtful ; anything,  nothing, 
what  you  wiU,  unconscious  possessors  of  a nameless  power  and 
undefinable  gifts,  with  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Anderson,  at  any  rate,  we  can  make  out.  He  tells  us  what 
he  is.  He  makes  his  living  by  conjuring  and  playing  tricks.  He 
has  brought  up  his  family  to  what  he  calls  his  profession ; and 
every  wall  in  London  bears  witness  to  his  desire  to  be  notorious. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  he  gave  a public  display,  not  of  his  own 
powers,  but  of  those  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  of  his  daughter  in  tying 
and  untying  themselves,  in  showing  ghostly  hands,  and  in 
getting  tambourines  to  play  apparently  by  themselves.  He 
says  that  this  exhibition  was  not  meant  as  a reply  to  the 
Davenport  brothers,  but  only  to  show  that  what  they  did  could 
be  done  by  other  people,  and  by  very  mundane  means — ^by  simple 
sleight-of-hand,  and  some  undesciibed  but  special  nimbleness  of 
muscle.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
Anderson  manifestations  and  the  Davenport  manifestations,  it  is 
six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  In  both  cases,  there  is  a 
large  cabinet,  into  which  the  performers  are  shut  up ; in  both  cases, 
they  are  first  securely  manacled  and  bound ; in  both  cases,  they 
are  discovered  ” unbound  ,•  in  both  cases,  a hideous  concert  is 
performed  in  the  packing-case  in  which  the  performers  are  enclosed 
tied  fast  with  ropes  and  knots  j in  both  cases,  a mystic  hand, 
apparently  unattached  to  a body,  is  displayed ; in  both  cases,  the 
coat  of  the  performer  while  bound  flies  off  his  back.  For  all 
reasonable  purposes  there  is  no  difference  in  the  two  shows.  The 
distinction  merely  amounts  to  this : — The  Davenport  cabinet 
is  in  three  divisions;  the  Anderson  packing-case  is  in  four. 
Anderson’s  peep-hole  is  at  the  side,  and  the  Davenports’ 
in  the  middle ; at  the  end  of  the  jangling  and  crashing  of 
the  fiddles  and  bells  the  Davenports  appear  bound,  while  Mr. 
Sutton  and  the  little  girl  Anderson  are  unloosed ; and  there  is 
some  use  made  of  flour  and  phosphorus  in  one  case,  which 
is  not  attempted  in  the  other.  But  the  real  and  central 
fact,  that  any  clever  conjuror  can,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  slip  himself  out  of  any  complication  of  knots  with- 
out untying  them,  is  common  to  both  exhibitions.  It 
may  weU  be  that  the  Davenports,  who  have  had  a long 
experience  and  practice  of  their  limbs,  are  the  best  artists,  and  can 
do  some  things  which  little  Miss  Anderson  and  Mr.  Sutton  are  not 
yet  up  to.  But  the  difference  between  the  performers  is  a differ- 
ence only  of  degree,  not  of  principle.  In  either  case  we  are  totally 
at  a loss  to  understand  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Sutton  as  completely 
puzzles  us  as  the  Davenports  would  do.  Were  we  to  see 
either  of  them  a hundred  times,  we  take  for  granted  that  we 
should  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  it.  And  here  the  matter  rests. 
Time  may  hang  heavily  upon  people’s  hands,  and  if  they  can 
spend  an  hour  to  their  satisfaction  in  witnessing  anything  so 
inconceivably  dull  and  stupid  as  all  this  wretched  legerdemain, 
why  they  may  go  to  Hanover  Square  or  Regent  Street  indif- 
ferently. The  only  difference  is  that  one  show  costs  a guinea, 
and  the  other  will  probably  be  offered  at  a shilling.  The 
performers  may  call  their  show  spiritual  manifestations,  or  pres- 
tidigitation, just  as  they  please.  Caesar  and  Pompey  are  very 
much  alike.  The  world  has  always  been  divided  into  the  toutos- 
cosmos  men  and  the  allos-cosmos  men.  The  Platonists  will  be  all 
for  Davenport  and  the  “ sperrits,”  and  the  Aristotelians  will  rally 
round  their  very  material  Anderson.  A very  pretty  wrangle  will 
be  made  of  it,  and  we  are  ready  to  anticipate  that  the  spiritualists 
wiU  hedge.  Already — see  our  old  friend  the  Spiritual  Magazine — 
they  have  prepared  a loop-hole.  Sutton  will  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
a spiritualist,  only  he  will  not  own  it ; and  “ we  happen  to  know 
that  one  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  daughters  is  a remarkable  medium  ” 
(^Spiritual  Magazine  for  October).  So  two  courses  are  open  to  the 
anti-Andersonians.  If  spiritually  disposed,  they  wiU  convict 
Mr.  Sutton  and  Miss  Anderson  of  conscious  or  imconscious 
mediumship.  But  if,  like  most  of  the  Davenport  faction,  they 
decline  to  commit  themselves,  they  will  make  the  most  of  the 
discrepancy  said  to  exist  between  the  conditions  under  which 
the  rival  tricks  are  done,  but  which  discrepancy  we  fail  to 
perceive. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  getting  a little  more  light  thrown  upon  the 
vouchers  for  the  Davenport  brothers.  When  these  luminaries 
rose,  they  shed  their  first  rays  of  light  at  the  residence,  as  it  was 
announced,  “ of  a man  of  letters,  whose  character  for  truth  and 
gravity  it  woidd  be  impertinence  to  eulogize.”  So  wrote  a 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  This  man  of  letters 
turns  out  to  be  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  the  actor,  a gentleman 
whose  character  for  truth  and  gravity  it  would  certainly  be  very 
impertinent  — that  is,  not  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand — to  eu- 
logize. But  the  tmthful  and  grave  man  of  letters  has  written  a 
very  odd  letter,  which  Lord  Bury  has  not  thought  it  im- 
pertinent to  remark  upon,  and  certainly  not  eulogistically. 
Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  man  of  letters  seems  to  have  struck 


Lord  Bury  quite  as  much  as  the  truthfulness.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault  invited  Lord  Bury,  among  other  gentlemen  of 
some  mark,  to  a “siance  by  the  brothers  Davenport  at  his  house.” 
After  the  seance,  Mr.  Boucicault  says,  “ Lord  Bury  suggested  that 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  we  should  assure  the 
Davenports  and  Mr.  Fay  that,  after  a very  stringent  trial  and 
strict  scrutiny  of  their  proceedings,  the  gentlemen  present  could 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
trickery  in  any  form,  and  certainly  there  were  neither  confederates 
nor  machinery,  and  that  all  those  who  had  witnessed  the  results 
would  freely  state,  in  the  society  in  which  they  moved,  that,  so 
far  as  their  investigations  enabled  them  to  form  an  opinion,  the 
phenomena  which  had  taken  place  in  their  presence  were  not  the 
product  of  legerdemain.  This  suggestion  was  promptly  assented 
to  by  all  present.”  The  statement  is  calm,  measured,  complete, 
and  explicit,  and  does  credit  to  “ the  gravity  ” of  “ the  man  of 
letters,”  and  no  doubt  Lord  Bury  thinks  that  his  host's  “ cha- 
racter for  truth  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  offer  an  opinion 
about.”  And  it  would  be  very  impertinent  after  Lord  Bury’s 
slight  correction  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  letter.  Lord  Bury  wishes 
to  point  out  “ an  important  omission.”  From  Mi’.  Boucicault’s 
letter,  says  Lord  Bury  — 

One  would  gather  that  I had  proposed  to  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
meeting  to  give  a kind  of  certificate  to  the  Messrs.  Davenport.  Such  was 
not  the  case.  After  the  performance  which  Mr.  Boucicault  describes,  a 
paper  was  handed  round,  which  I and  others  were  asked  to  sign.  It  referred 
the  manifestations  to  some  mysterious  agency  which  scientific  men  were 
earnestly  entreated  to  investigate,  and,  if  I remember  right,  gave  a sort  of 
certificate  to  the  performers  that,  after  careful  investigation,  we  could  find 
no  trace  of  trickery  of  any  form.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  paper 
argued  that  it  would  be  simply  fair  to  the  brothers  Davenport  if  we  gave 
them  some  such  certificate.  I at  once  said  that  we  should  only  make  our- 
selves ridiculous  if  we  signed  such  a paper,  and  I for  one  refused  to  do  so.  I 
added  that  all  the  brothers  Davenport  could  reasonably  expect  from  us  was 
that  we  should  state  in  society  the  simple  truth — viz.  that  we  had  failed  to 
detect  any  evidence  of  trickery  or  collusion.  Mr.  Boucicault  makes  no 
mention  of  this  paper  ; it  was  withdrawn.  I have  really  formed  no  theory 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  performance.  I went  to  see  a show,  and  I 
entirely  object  to  being  held  as  the  apologist  for  the  showmen  because  I have 
failed  to  discover  their  mode  of  operation. 

That  is  to  say.  Lord  Bury  went  to  see  a stupid  show,  and  could 
not  find  out  how  the  tricks  were  done  j whereupon  the  man  of 
letters  quotes  Lord  Bury  as  a witness  for  the  mysteries  generally, 
and  a voucher  for  the  necessity  of  applying  scientific  evidence  to 
the  case  of  an  tmknown  law  in  nature.  Yet  Lord  Bury  says 
only  what  aU  reasonable  men  would  say,  that  he  had  gone  to  see  a 
show,  and  had  failed  to  find  out  how  the  showmen  managed  their 
performance.  This  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  facts  are 
dealt  with  by  “men  of  letters  whose  character  for  truth  and 
gravity  it  would  be  impertinent  to  eulogize,”  is  not  without  its 
value  as  bearing  on  the  sources  of  history.  It  shows  us  what 
testimony,  even  contemporaneous  testimony,  may  sometimes 
amount  to. 

These  tedious  discussions,  these  miserable  little  controversies 
and  disputes,  these  wrangles  about  such  nonsense,  are  a sad  and 
humiliating  commentary  on  our  alleged  illumination.  After  all, 
we  are  little  better  than  our  neighbours  or  our  fathers.  It  is 
some  consolation  that  there  are  greater  fools  than  ourselves.  At 
Clonmel,  the  other  day,  “ the  Garrick  witch  ” was  tried  for  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  goods  from  some  dupes  by  showing  a woman  the 
spirit  of  her  father.  The  “ sperrit  ” was  a very  sensible  one,  and 
asked  for  and  obtained  plenty  of  bread,  butter,  tea,  and  whisky. 
On  the  whole,  we  like  the  Clonmel  spirit  a good  deal  better  than 
those  which  honour  us  through  the  mediumship  of  Mr.  Home  and 
his  friends.  A spirit  who  enjoys  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
and  has  no  objection  to  potheen,  is  a much  more  respectable 
specimen  of  the  other  world  than  the  stupid  diablotins,  and 
ungrammatical  elves,  whose  highest  achievement  is  to  write 
bad  English  and  to  tweak  people’s  noses  in  the  dark.  If 
we  are  to  have  spirit  messages,  the  familiar  of  the  Canck 
witch  — a good  fellow  who  has  still  a relish  for  whisky- 
punch — is  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  Hanover  Square 
manifestations.  And  in  either  case  the  testimony  of  the  skilled 
witnesses  is  equally  valuable.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  no  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  the  manifestations ; and  the  dupe  of  the  Carrick 
witch  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  “ he  saw  and  knew  his  father- 
in-law  sitting  in  a chair,”  though  he  had  been  dead  for  years. 
The  evidence  in  one  case  is  precisely  as  good  as  in  the  other. 


ECONOMICS  AFLOAT. 

The  habit  of  emptying  bumpers  to  the  toast  of  “the  Army  and 
Navy  ” predisposes  most  persons  who  have  no  special  relations 
with  either  to  suppose  a resemblance  close  as  that  of  the  Siamese 
twins  between  those  services,  as  regards  the  pay,  chances  of  pro- 
motion, and  professional  prospects  of  the  officers  in  each.  They 
are,  however,  in  fact,  hardly  more  alike  than  either  of  them  is  like 
the  Civil  Service.  The  chief  heads  of  disparity  we  take  to  be  the 
following : — ^First,  the  Army  is  entered  by  those  who  pass  for  men, 
whereas  the  great  object  of  “ my  Lords  ” in  officering  Her  Majesty’s 
Navy  is  to  catch  their  recruits  as  young  as  possible ; secondly,  the 
isolation  of  active  service  afloat,  each  ship  having  a completeness, 
separateness,  and  distinct  personal  identity,  which  largely  modifies 
not  only  the  formation  of  individual  character  among  her  officers, 
but  all  that  goes  to  make  up  their  professional  comfort  and  well- 
being ; thirdly,  as  compared  with  the  army,  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  promotion  by  pm-chase ; and,  fourthly,  the  rules  which, 
partly  as  a consequence  of  the  last  previous  head,  regulate  the 
course  of  retirement  from  the  service. 
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First,  then,  boys  become  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class 
about  the  age  they  -would  enter  at  Harrow;  and  the  train- 
ing-ship is,  in  effect,  a public  school  afloat,  without  cricket, 
foot-ball,  or  “ hare-and-hounds.”  The  youngster  is  examined 
before  joining  it,  and  before  leaving  it;  and  is  expected  to  get 
through  it  in  a year,  in  the  course  of  which  there  are  also 
four  quarterly  examinations.  He  then  passes  out  a middy,  per- 
haps iu  his  fourteenth  year,  undergoes  an  intermediate,  and  again 
a final,  examination  for  his  lieutenancy,  which  he  is  competent  to 
achieve  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  admiring  country  is  by 
this  time  convinced  of  the  satisfactory  character  of  his  attain- 
ments, and  ceases  to  regard  him  as  in  statu  pupillari.  This  pro- 
tracted period  of  naval  education  has  occasioned  a call  for  a large 
number  of  “naval  instructors,”  who  often  combine  -with  that 
responsibility  holy  orders  and  the  post  of  chaplain.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  naval  cadet  and  middy  not  so  much  with 
anything  in  the  army  as  with  what  boys  are  at  our  public  schools. 
Yet  of  course  the  analogy  fails  at  many  points.  The  naval 
youngster  has  already  begun  serious  life,  and  reckons  “ sea-time  ” 
— the  stuff  which  his  whole  term  of  professional  service  is  made  of. 
He  may  be  in  actual  command  of  armed  men  bound  on  a life-and- 
death  entei-prise,  and,  setting  warlike  chances  aside,  may  find 
repeated  occasions  when  his  own  and  a number  of  other  lives 
depend  on  his  calmness  of  nerve,  decision,  and  skill.  For 
instance,  he  may  be  called  on  to  steer  the  cutter  under 
circumstances  when,  if  he  handles  her  clumsily,  she  -will  be  staved. 
The  effect  of  such  a moral  training  while  in  the  teens  is  enor- 
mous, nor  can  anything  which  youth  elsewhere  imdergoes  in  the 
course  of  education  be  substituted  for  or  compared  -with  it.  The 
traininw-ship,  moreover,  is  not  so  much  a school  as  a single  monster 
class  ot  boys,  all  about  the  same  age,  and  being  trained  in  the 
same  subjects.  But,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  that  stimulus 
which  accrues  from  a subordination  of  ages,  we  have  here  the 
discipline  of  the  Royal  Navy  superadded  to  that  of  a school,  and 
the  immediate  prospect  of  a sea-going  ship,  with  the  fact  of  pay 
and  the  possibility  of  prize-money,  or  whatever  else,  among  the 
loftier  prizes  of  the  profession,  youthful  heroism  may  deem  within 
its  reach. 

And  now  as  to  the  all-important  topic  of  the  parental  purse. 
We  can  assure  all  parents  who  can  tolerate  salt-water  as  a profes- 
sional choice  for  their  sons,  that  the  scale  of  first  outlay  is 
moderate,  and  that  annual  allowances  rule  low.  A boy’s  outfit 
for  the  Britannia  training-ship,  including  all  his  miscellanea  of 
personal  equipment,  instruments,  books,  and  what  not,  appears  to 
come  to  about  6o/.,  and  a similar  list  of  necessaries  on  going  to 
sea  is  estimated  at  1 1 ol.  Then,  for  his  keep  while  in  the  training- 
ship,  loZ.  is  expected  to  be  paid  down  before  the  lad  joins  her, 
and  I ol.  more  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Then,  per  contra,  the 
naval  cadet’s  pay  is  1 1 a day,  and  that  of  a midshipman  nearly 
double ; nor,  after  the  outfit  for  a sea-going  ship,  is  there  any  increase 
in  the  annual  outlay  of  a father  on  his  son  when  a middy,  save,  of 
course,  as  the  youth’s  taste  for  extravagance  may  unfold  itself.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  profession,  carrying  the  stamp  of  a gen- 
tleman indelibly  upon  it,  in  which  a boy  of  thirteen  can  earn  1 1 d a 
day,  or  nearly  i jl.  a year,  rising  atfifteento  over  30Z.,  whilehe  mixes 
at  the  same  time  freely  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  is  kept  out 
of  harm’s  way,  for  about  40Z.  or  50Z.  annually.  This  amount  is 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  the  same  boy  would  cost  at 
Harrow  or  Eton,  and  is  not  more,  we  believe,  than  what  a clergy- 
man can  get  his  son  schooled  for  at  Marlborough  College,  where 
the  charges  are  supposed  to  be  kept  studiously  low.  We  have  not 
taken  into  account  in  this  view  the  above-mentioned  charges  for 
outfits,  because  they  chiefly  represent,  as  we  have  said,  the  ex- 
penses of  personal  equipment  and  the  appliances  of  study,  which 
equally  would  not  be  included  in  the  general  school-charge.  We 
sa}'  nothing  of  the  cost  of  a boy’s  subscriptions  to  cricket  or  rowing, 
which  swell  school- expenses,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  saving 
to  the  cadet  of  the  possible  contingency  of  a doctor’s  bill,  which 
on  board  ship  costs  the  patient  nothing.  The  Royal  Navy,  we 
conclude,  ofifers  in  these,  early  stages  large  advantages  in  order  to 
conciliate  maternal  reluctance,  and  takes  a boy  on  terms  of 
economy  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  prove  ordinarily  an  ex- 
pensive burden.  But  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  fact  that  the 
moral  and  religious  care  of  the  cadet  or  middy  falls  regularly 
under  the  charge  of  the  naval  chaplains  of  the  Britannia,  or  of 
the  ship’s  chaplain  in  which  he  may  be  launched  afloat.  If 
the  naval  chaplains  are  not  inferior  in  zeal  and  charity  to 
their  black-coated  brethren  ashore — and  we  see  no  reason  to 
assume  such  inferiority — this  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a gi’eat 
blessing  to  the  boy,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  it  is  wrought  into  the  whole  fabric  of  discipline,  and 
is  backed  by  the  grand  principle  of  obedience  to  authority.  Of 
course  the  actual  contact  of  the  chaplain  with  his  younger  charges 
is  liable  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  routine  of  the  service,  and  may 
easily  sink  to  a perfunctory  minimum.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  life  touches  life  so  closely  as  on  board  ship,  a chaplain  who 
has  the  gift  of  personal  influence  can  exercise  it  to  an  extent 
almost  unknown  among  the  relations  of  secular  business  ashore. 

But  of  course  the  sources  of  extravagance  are  rarely  found,  even 
in  the  army,  among  the  regulation  charges  for  such  expenses  as 
the  service  deems  necessary ; nor,  in  the  navy,  can  we  absolutely 
say  that  the  margin  which  those  charges  do  not  include  is  so  small 
as  to  reduce  that  danger  practically  to  nil.  The  responsibility  of 
discouraging  needless  expenditure  rests,  together  with  all  other 
moral  regimen  for  which  the  lex  scripta  cannot  provide,  mainly 
with  the  officer  in  command.  If  he  sets  his  face  against  illicit 


accounts  with  the  steward  on  board,  or  needless  “ flings  ” ashore, 
the  youth  in  his  train  will  follow  his  lead  in  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. If  he  is  known  to  be  lax  and  given  to  connive  at 
irregularity  and  indebtedness,  the  heedless  youngsters  will  take  the 
full  length  of  the  tether  which  he  leaves  slack.  But  in  order  to 
encourage  conscientious  commanders  in  keeping  a tight  hand  on 
such  practices,  we  have  on  record  a circular  from  head-quarters 
under  the  date  of  December,  1856,  from  which  we  subjoin  an 
extract : — 

My  Lords  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  these 
irregularities  [mess  debts,  &c.],  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided  in  future ; 
and  their  Lordships  desire  that  the  officers  of  the  Ward-Koom  will  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  enable  their  messes  to  be  maintained  with  credit  and 
comfort,  and  free  from  extravagance,  and  thus  set  a becoming  example  to 
the  junior  officers. 

In  regard  to  the  Gun-Room  messes,  my  Lords  have  on  several  occasions 
had  brought  to  their  notice  circumstances  of  extravagance  and  mismanage- 
ment which  have  been  caused  by  the  unnecessarily  high  subscriptions,  and 
the  use  of  expensive  wines  and  spirits,  totally  at  variance  with  the  eustom  of 
the  service  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  officers. 

Regulations  here  follow,  limiting  gun-room  mess  expenses  to 
%l.  for  entrance,  and  30s.  a month,  exclusive  of  wine,  which  is  set 
at  I os. ; after  which  the  following  injxmction  is  laid  down : — 

Their  Lordships  have  also  been  led  to  believe  that,  in  some  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships,  messmen,  under  the  designation  of  stewards,  are  still 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  sale  of  provisions,  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  to  the  messes 
of  the  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  men,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Admiralty 
order  of  the  30th  May,  1851.  The  attention  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  is  called  to  this  subject,  as  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  irregularity  in 
a mess,  as  well  as  to  injury  in  the  discipline  of  a ship,  as  to  permit  any 
person  to  make  a traffic  by  the  sale  of  provisions,  spirits,  &c.,  instead  of  the 
messes  being  properly  conducted  by  their  caterers. 

Secondly.  We  have  insensibly  been  led  to  trespass  on  the  second 
head  which  we  had  selected  as  showing  the  differences  of  position 
between  a youth  in  a regiment  and  one  on  board  ship  — that, 
namely,  which  arises  from  the  isolation  of  a ship  and  the  distinct- 
ness of  her  personal  identity.  This  tends  to  draw  all  who  share 
her  discipline  very  closely  into  one.  Commanders  of  strongly- 
marked  individuality  make  to  themselves  a following.  They  choose 
and  are  chosen,  and  like  takes  hold  on  like.  Thus  their  ships 
become  marked  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  tone  of  moral  colouring 
acquires  within  the  same  bulwarks  a high  degi'ee  of  unifonnity. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  some  dozen  or  so  known  as 
“ crack  ” ships,  where  expensive  tastes  are  tacitly  encouraged, 
and  experiments  which  may  parallel  any  in  the  army  are 
made  on  the  parental  purse.  Yet  these  are  strongly-marked 
exceptions  to  the  traditions  and  feelings  which  generally  prevail. 
These  traditions  are  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  the  situation.  The 
ship  herself  contains  all  necessaries,  and  their  rate  is  known  and 
nearly  uniform;  and  during  the  many  months  that  she  may  often 
keep  the  sea,  the  sea  itself  is  an  effectual  barrier  against  the 
temptations  which  bear  upon  the  pocket.  She  must  incidentally 
touch  at  ports,  but  such  visits  are  mostly  short,  and  the  ports 
themselves  are  seldom  capital  cities,  or  within  easy  reach  of 
them.  Thus  the  large  mass  of  temptations  to  the  higher  forms  of 
luxurious  extravagance  seldom  fall  within  the  young  officer’s 
reach,  and,  so  far  as  they  do  so  fall,  are  liable  to  be  modified  by 
the  personal  infiuence  and  authority  of  the  chief  officers  on 
board.  All  this  is  widely  different  from  the  case  of  a young 
ensign  or  lieutenant  in  the  army,  where  large  masses  of  troops 
are  generally  foimd  quartered  in  or  near  the  greater  centres  of 
population,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  and  where  the 
isolation  of  Aldershot  is  tempered  by  the  facility  of  less  than  an 
home’s  railway  run  to  London. 

Thirdly.  The  fact  of  the  system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  which 
is  all  but  universal  in  the  army,  being  in  the  navy  unknown,  not 
only  establishes  a wide  difference  in  itself  between  the  bodies 
which  respectively  use  or  do  without  it,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
each,  but,  further,  points  to  a range  of  financial  habits,  and  a mode 
of  viewing  questions  of  expenditure,  which  inclines  the  balance 
in  the  army,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  towards  the  ex- 
pensive side  of  a gentlemanly  character.  The  virtuous  man  of 
Aristotle  required  to  be  “ adequately  set  up  with  external  con- 
veniences”; and  the  “ officer  and  gentleman  ” according  to  the 
army  standard  has  a much  wider  external  surface  exposed  to  view 
than  his  brother  afloat.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  in 
the  army  a gloss  and  a finish  upon  that  surface,  which  salt  water 
is  perpetually  sullying  and  spoiling,  tends  constantly  to  make  the 
money  spin  in  the  former  case.  Hence  the  “setting-up”  is,  in 
the  army,  a more  costly  aflfair.  Balls  can  be  given  to  the  ladies  of 
a station  or  garrison  town,  whereas  the  blue-jacket,  until  the  anchor 
is  down,  can  only  whistle  to  the  mermaids.  The  hunting  and  shooting 
season  at  a large  number  of  depots  or  barrack-stations  forms  a con- 
stantsourceoftemptationto  the  subalterns,  while  Jack  afloat  can  only 
bait  for  shark  with  a piece  of  salt  junk,  or  bring  a ship’s  musket  to 
bear  upon  a walrus.  Thus  the  “ setting  up  ” of  the  most  ex- 
pensive naval  officer,  cut  off  for  many  months  of  every  year  from 
female  society  and  field  sports,  to  say  nothing  of  rackets,  tennis, 
and  billiards,  is  cheap  as  compared  with  that  of  the  thriftiest 
subaltern  in  the  line.  Besides  which.  Father  Neptune,  in  a 
wrathful  fit,  is  impartially  obnoxious  to  the  dandy  officer  and  the 
dowdy.  The  naval  officer’s  kit  and  “ fixings  ” have  always  a 
practical  limit  in  the  ultimate  fact  of  a sou’-wester,  and  in  the 
possible  necessity  of  lending  a hand  in  dirty  weather.  Thus  a 
mere  show-man  is  out  of  place  on  a quarter-deck,  but  such  may 
often  glitter  harmlessly,  at  least  as  regards  the  service,  on  parade 
or  in  the  mess-room.  Thus,  promotion  by  purchase  stands  for  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  actual  figui’es  of  the  regulation  price.  It 
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implies  resources  on  the  strength  of  -which  the  army  is  preferred, 
and  which  operate  not  only  in  buying  the  subaltern’s  way  upward 
in  his  professional  course,  but  in  enabling  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  army  officers  to  retire  early  upon  a competency,  as 
“ expectations  ” faU  in  through  the  deaths  of  relatives  in  a com- 
paratively wealthy  family  connexion.  This  indirect  action  of 
wealth  in  accelerating  promotion  is  felt  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent  in  the  navy. 

And  Fourthly.  There  is  thus  found  in  the  na-vy  a peremptory 
necessity  for  regulations  providing  for  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment of  officers  from  active  service  after  a given  term  of 
years.  Of  the  numerous  officers  in  the  lower  grades  of 
lieutenant  and  commander,  a very  limited  number  alone  can 
become  post-captains  or  admirals  within  even  the  longest  limit  of 
time  to  which  vigour  and  capability  can  be  supposed  to  be  continued. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Queen’s  flag  must 
be  a very  healthy  thing  to  sail  imder,  for  it  will  be  seen,  on 
referring  to  the  current  Navy  List,  that  the  number  of  retired 
lieutenants  is  over  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  same  rank  in  active 
service,  and  that  of  retired  commanders  over  63  per  cent,  of  the 
same.  These,  when  past  sixty  years  of  age,  are  allowed  honorary 
rank  respectively  as  commanders  and  post-captains.  Their  pen- 
sions vary  with  length  of  sei-vice — in  the  retired  lieutenant’s  case 
from  Js.  to  IIS.  bd.  a day,  and  in  the  retired  commander’s  from 
I os.  bd.  to  1 6s.  bd.  Now  the  full  , pay  of  a lieutenant  on  active 
service,  unless  he  be  acting  as  commander  or  senior  on  board,  does 
not  exceed  i os.  a day,  and  that  of  a commander  actually  in  charge 
of  a ship  and  all  her  company  is  not  over  1 9s.  Hence,  if  we  may 
venture  to  take  the  average  pension  of  the  retired  lieutenant  as 
8s.  gd.,  and  that  of  the  retired  commander  at  1 3s.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  former  class  retire  on  nearly  nine-tenths  of  their  full 
pay,  and  the  latter  on  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  same.  And  here, 
again,  as  regards  the  prospects  of  old  age,  we  may  challenge  the 
whole  range  of  liberal  professions  to  show  so  much  honour  and 
snugness  combined  as  may  be  achieved  by  an  officer  who  becomes 
lieutenant  at  twenty-one,  and,  after  perhaps  twenty  years  of  active 
service  (the  remaining  nine  years  being  allowed  for  unemployed 
intervals),  retires  at  fifty  to  enjoy  the  autumnal  bloom,  the  “ Mar- 
tinmas summer,”  of  life. 

And  here  comes  into  play  the  mysteiious  entity  which  is  every- 
where felt  but  nowhere  mentioned — “interest,”  understood  as  a 
motive  power,  pushing  the  naval  officer  on  to  the  pinnacles  of  his 
profession.  Few  men  -without  it  become  commanders  under  ten 
years’  standing  as  lieutenant.  Fewer  still  without  it  ever  rise 
above  that  rank.  It  is  obvious  that  such  abnormal  influence,  by 
pushing  on  a favoured  few  prematurely,  in  efiect  retards  the  rest. 
It  not  only  passes  them  by,  but,  by  giving  younger  men  the  vacant 
places  over  the  heads  of  seniors,  it  keeps  the  seniors  waiting  all 
the  time  the  younger  lives  are  running  out.  A dozen  admirals’ 
places  may  be  filled  up  t-wice  or  thrice  over  in  thirty  years,  if  men 
of  a certain  age  are  taken ; whereas,  if  men  are  picked  for  them 
half  as  old,  they  probably  -will  not  be  vacated  half  as  fast.  Still 
harder,  perhaps,  is  the  lingering  period  of  half-pay  between  being 
paid  off  from  one  ship  and  employed  in  another,  during  which 
the  unfortunate  who  has  no  potent  friends  to  help  him  is  making 
dead  lee- way  in  his  profession,  getting  older  without  counting 
sea-time — a stagnation  which  a chance  step  gained  on  the  seniority 
list  can  do  little  to  relieve. 

To  one  who  has  interest  the  navy  is,  allo-wing  for  the  rubs  and 
knocks  of  active  service  at  its  most  active  time,  as  good  a profes- 
sion, in  the  middle  portion  of  his  career,  as  it  is  at  the  beginning 
or  the  close ; and  that  is  very  good  indeed.  A man  who  has 
money  and  no  interest  may  reasonably  prefer  the  army ; a man 
who  has  neither  must  do  what  he  can,  and  in  the  army  he 
can  do  nothing.  No  naval  sub-lieutenant  in  active  employment 
need  complain  of  being  compelled  to  live  upon  his  pay,  which  in 
the  army  a lieutenant  cannot  do ; but  the  long  months  or  years  of 
half-pay  and  non-employment  are  what  worry  a man  and  starve 
the  hope  out  of  him.  But,  again,  there  appears  a great  deal  of 
lottery  as  regards  the  appointment  to  particular  ships ; and  the 
difference  between  ship  and  ship,  with  all  that  it  involves,  is 
vastly  greater  than  the  difference  between  corps  and  corps  in  the 
army.  This  lottery  interest  will  procure  to  be  adroitly  managed. 
It  is  the  gi-eat  promoter  of  inequality  in  the  navy,  just  as  the  pur- 
chase system  tends  to  redress  inequality  in  the  army.  Its  presence 
is  felt,  and  allowance  made  for  it,  everywhere ; but  no  colmnns  are 
ever  filled  up  under  its  name,  no  index  reveals  it  as  a heading,  no 
returns  of  its  s^ency,  and  no  tabular  statements  of  its  efiects,  are 
ever  called  for  in  Parliament.  And  if  you  inquire  officially  of  any 
person  authorized  to  speak,  from  “my  Lords”  downwards,  you 
obtain  the  same  answer,  “It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
interest  at  the  Admiralty  exercises  any  influence  whatever  over 
the  naval  officer’s  career  ” ! We  make  no  comment  on  this 
oracular  statement;  we  merely  “give  it  for  w'hat  it  may  be 
worth.” 


THE  CHEONICLE  OF  SMALL  BEEK. 

A LITTLE  book  has  been  lately  -written  by  a lady,  professing 
to  teach  the  art  of  managing  a house  upon  zool.  a year. 
Such  a book  may  be  interesting  in  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
It  speaks  with  confidence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  well-founded, 
upon  many  details  of  the  mystery  of  pudding-making.  Upon  its 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  this  branch  of  culinary 
art,  we  would  not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion.  Our  present 
object  is  rather  to  consider  for  what  class  of  readers  such  a book 


as  this  is  written.  It  is  not  simply  a treatise  upon  cookery  or 
household  management,  but  it  is  in  form  a story,  which  has  re- 
gular progress  and  incidents  that  are  intended  to  be  laughable  or 
pathetic.  There  is  an  infusion  of  religious  thought  into  the  book 
which  no  doubt  was  excellently  intended,  but  which,  to  readers 
who  have  not  become  habituated  to  this  style  of  writing,  must  ap- 
pear not  a little  ludicrous.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  Di-vine 
guidance  and  help  should  not  be  sought  in  small  as  well  as  in 
great  affairs,  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  affairs  which  seem  small 
to  some  minds  are  great  to  others.  Nevertheless,  although  we  can 
tolerate  a book  which  tells  us  how  Dr.  Newman  received  aid 
from  Heaven  when  perplexed  by  the  question  whether  the 
Anglican  Church  was  a branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  is 
not  easy  to  read  with  patience  another  book  which  describes 
how  a young  married  lady  sought  “ a higher  leading  ” 
when  the  potatoes  were  half-cooked,  the  meat  soddened,  cinders 
had  got  into  the  gravy,  and  not  only  was  the  dinner  spoiled,  but 
also  the  tempers  of  those  who  were  to  eat  it.  Without  presuming 
to  deny  that  Providence  superintends  the  boiling  of  potatoes,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  such  a doctrine  should  not  be  too  frequently 
or  strongly  dwelt  upon.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  the  author  of 
the  book  before  us  to  admit  that  she  connects  cookery  with  what 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  higher  matters.  As  regards  the  other 
sex,  she  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  heart  of  man  is  situated  in 
his  stomach,  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  or  regain  a husband’s 
love,  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  is  to  gratify  his  appetite.  Not 
that  she  undervalues  or  dissuades  from  the  practice  of  what  are 
commonly  called  accomplishments ; for  her  model  wife  can,  and 
does,  play  and  sing  as  well  as  she  makes  puddings  and  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  grocer’s  book. 

The  plan  of  the  story  is  that  a joung  -wife  gets  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble,  and  cannot  make  both  ends  meet  at  all,  when 
there  descends  upon  the  scene  a gifted  woman  called  Bertha 
Chapman,  who  speedily  sets  everything  to  rights,  having 
a talent  for  making  a dinner  for  a family  out  of  almost 
nothing,  and  also  for  causing  “the  most  exquisite  melody” 
to  breathe  round  the  room  during  the  evening.  As  the  author 
has  headed  one  of  her  chapters,  “The  Sickness  of  Bertha’s 
Step-son  — How  to  keep  Butter  Cool,”  it  is  evident  that  she 
considers  the  preparing  of  a dish  to  be  as  important  as  any 
act  in  which  a woman  can  be  engaged,  and  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  dispute  this  opinion  -with  her;  but  we  must  own  to 
a belief  that  her  Bertha  Chapman  is  simply  a fabulous 
monster,  and  we  would  add  a prayer  to  heaven  that  she  may 
never  be  anything  else.  A woman  who  “kindly  but  firmly” 
makes  her  servants  understand  that  they  must  be  do-wn  stairs  by 
six  o’clock  evidently  possesses  talents  for  command  which  must 
be  sadly  wasted  in  such  a limited  sphere  as  a single  household. 
We  should  be  disposed,  if  we  could  find  Bertha  Chapman,  to 
promote  her  on  the  spot  to  the  supervision  of  all  the  English 
dockyards,  feeling  certain  that  her  capacity  for  making  herself 
disagi'eeable  would  be  highly  valuable  to  the  nation,  although 
cruelly  burdensome  to  those  who  might  be  condemned  to  live  in 
the  same  house  -with  her.  The  author  would  have  us  suppose 
that  that  a-wful  personage,  a good  manager,  is  not  only  tolerable 
to  a husband,  but  actually  delightful.  This,  however,  is  carrying 
matters  rather  too  far.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  cookery-book 
which  treats  of  “ four-score  noble  and  wholesome  dishes  on  which 
a man  may  live  excellently  well  for  twopence  a day,”  and  we  do 
not  consider  the  culinary  legerdemain  of  Bertha  Chapman  at'  all 
more  wonderful  than  what  was  professed  by  the  author  of  this 
ingenious  treatise.  But  it  is  far  beyond  our  faith  in  miracles  to 
believe  that  the  husband  of  this  terrible  woman  “was  rapidly 
falling  into  idolatry,  and  his  wife  was  the  queen  of  earth  and 
heaven.”  The  book  before  us  was  -written  by  a lady,  and  for 
ladies,  and  the  sum  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  if  a wife  improves,  as 
with  lapse  of  years  she  may  hope  to  do,  in  cookery  and  household 
management,  her  husband  will  love  her  with  an  intensity  of  devo- 
tion which  she  could  not  command  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  “ The  magical  process  ” which  enabled  the  heroine  of 
this  story  “ to  retain  to  his  dying  hour  the  love  of  her  husband  in 
its  freshest  form,”  was  like  other  and  less  harmless  processes  of 
other  sorceresses  in  this,  that  a pot  or  kettle  and  sundry  herbs 
made  a great  figure  in  it. 

Oh  ! the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  still  -will  love  on  to  the  close ; 

pro-vided  that  the  body  which  contains  that  heart  is  supplied  daily 
with  a pmictual  and  well-cooked  dinner.  The  “ever-springing 
affection  ” of  her  husband  which  this  lady  boasts  that  she  enjoyed 
seems  to  have  had  its  root  in  some  market  garden  famous  for  pro- 
ducing -winter  salad. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  marry  on 
zool.  a year  shoidd  read  this  book,  he  -will  be  fixed  by  it  in  a 
determination  to  remain  single.  The  author,  however,  is  evidently 
persuaded  that  there  are  men  who  would  like  the  sort  of  life  which 
is  led  by  her  model  couple.  The  husband  seems  to  take  a pleasure 
in  calling  his  wife  “wify,”  and  “little  woman.”  He  has  “a 
sunny  smile  and  cheerful  light-heartedness,”  and  is  altogether 
what  observers  of  his  o-wn  sex  would  term  'a  muff.  This  perhaps 
was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  book,  for  if  the  husband,  by  any 
exertion  of  mind  or  body,  had  been  able  to  increase  his  income,  the 
economical  talent  of  the  wife  would  have  been  less  severely  exer- 
cised. It  seems  that  this  lady  climbed  slowly  and  painfully  to 
that  pre-eminence  in  house-wifely  virtue  which  now  qualifies  her 
to  instruct  one  se.x  how  to  enthral  the  other.  She  learned  the 
value  of  punctuality  from  the  example  of  Lord  Nelson,  ha-\dng 
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read,  in  a Life  of  that  famous  admiral,  that  he  owed  all  his  success 
to  being  ready  a quarter  of  an  hour  beforehand  for  whatever  busi- 
ness he  had  to  do.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  be  tlius  furnished 
with  a recipe  for  malcing  great  commanders  as  easily  as  one  might 
make  puddings ; and  we  only  hope  that  the  Life  of  Nelson  from 
which  this  lady  quotes,  being  as  we  think  a scarce  book,  may 
be  reprinted  immediately  in  a cheap  form.  We  are  told,  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  before  us,  that  each  household  may  need  a dif- 
ferent ordering,  but  that  “the  great  principles  for  ruling,  directing, 
and  acting  must  ever  remain  fixed.”  Looking  through  the  book 
itself  for  some  distinct  enunciation  of  these  “ great  principles,”  we 
believe  that  the  following  passage  contains  what  wc  sought : — 

All  who  marrj'  upon  200Z.  per  annum  must  be  educated  for  such  a limit, 

or  must  educate  themselves  for  it Thej’^  must  be  early  risers, 

methodical  managers,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  whole.some  cookery 
and  useful  needlmvork  ; must  be  economical  of  time,  careful  of  waste  pieces, 
of  dripping,  of  suet,  of  bones,  and  of  cinders,  which  are  all  of  the  greatest 
use  in  household  management. 

Admitting  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  here  insisted  on,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  provided  of  ascer- 
taining that  young  ladies,  otherwise  eligible  as  wives,  possess  it.  If  a 
young  man  contemplating  matrimony  thought  it  indispensable  that 
the  companion  of  his  life  should  possess  a Imowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Early  Church,  or  of  geology,  or  of  the  differential  calculus,  he 
might  probably  contrive  to  put  her  through  an  informal  examination 
in  subjects  in  whicli  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  well  up  himself. 
But  where  is  the  man  who  is  likely  to  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  dripping — even  admitting  that  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us  has  done  all  that  com  be  done  to  render  that 
abstruse  subject  intelligible  by  the  use  of  ordinary  faculties  P It 
might,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to  establish  a Ladies’  University 
which  should  grant  degrees  in  the  household  arts  as  well  as  in 
music,  singing,  and  painting,  and  thus  certify  that  the  possessor 
of  a diploma  was  capable  of  maintaining  “a  bright  little  home” 
for  herself  and  husband  upon  200I  a year.  There  are  already 
Ladies’  Colleges,  and,  if  the  managers  of  them  act  up  to  their  pro- 
fessions, we  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  these 
inipqrtant  subjects  of  dripping,  suet,  bones,  and  cinders,”  re- 
ceiving the  consideration  which  is  due  to  them  in  the  lecture- 
room.  Young  ladies  are  assured,  in  the  book  before  us,  that  if 
they  will  diligently  and  zealously  learn  and  practise  “ every 
domestic  duty  and  every  feminine  accomplishment,”  lovers  will 
eagerly  seek  them  “ without  fortune  or  other  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances.” But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  going 
rather  too  far  to  pretend  that  housewifely  skill  is  pre- 
ferable to  fortune,  or,  in  other  words,  that  to  be  able  to 
make  the  best  of  200Z,  a year  is  better  than  to  have 
400?.  There  may  be  men,  although  we  do"  not  know  where 
to  look  for  them,  who  enter  into  this  author’s  feelings  when  she 
writes  that  “the  tea  was  made,  the  water  boiling',  the  bacon 
smoking'  hot,  and  the  child  asleep  in  his  cot,  making  a perfect 
picture.”  There  may  possibly  be  found  male  admii'ers  of  Bertha 
Chapman  when^  she  informs  her  pupil  that  she  always  calculates 
half  a pound  of  fish  to  each  person  in  ordering  dinner,  or  explains 
that  “rhubarb  takes  all  flavours  but  gives  none,  and  therefore 
helps  to  make  up  a deficiency  of  more  costly  material,”  such  as 
cherries,  currants,  or  raspberries,  which,  as  she  adds,  are  “ expen- 
sive to  buy,  and  go  no  way.”  But  we  should  think  that  men  in 
general  would  put  aside  as  much  of  Bertha  Chapman’s  advice  as 
they  had  patience  to  listen  to,  with  the  remark  that  to  set  up 
housekeeping  upon  such  principles  would  be  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  causas.  If,  to  use  the  author’s  phrase,  they  could  not  afford 
to  “ introduce  ” wine  at  dinner,  they  might  be  content  ■with  beer ; 
but  to  submit  to  all  this  pinching  and  squeezing,  and  calculating 
of  farthings  ^d  not  only  to  submit  to  ft,  but  to  like  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  view  the  saving  of  sixpence  upon  a week’s  bills  as  a 
great  performance,  for  which  they  ought  to  love  and  almost  woi'ship 
the  'wife  who  had,  after  the  study  and  practice  of  years,  effected 
it  we  do  not  believe  that  even  clerks  and  shopmen  can  justly 
be  represented  as  quite  so  petty  and  contemptible  in  mind  as  that. 
This  author  s theory,  briefly  stated,  is  that  “ simple  cookery  ” is 
the  means  appointed  by  nature  for  woman  to  win  and  keep  the 
heart  of  man.  There  is  another  theory,  rather  widelv  held 
by  the  sex  for  which  ^ this  author  does  not  profess  to  write 

namely,  that  asperity  of  temper  and  angularity  of  form 
are  apt  to  coexist  with  special  capacity  for  household 
manageinent.^  AVe  do  not,  however,  desire  to  insist  upon  this  as  a 
theory  of  universal  application,  but  we  would  merely  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  more  than  a very  few  women  are  married  for 
proficiency  in  music  or  painting,  and  whether  any  "women  at  all  are 
married^  for  proficiency  in  making  pastry  and  keeping  accounts. 
It  may  in  many  eases  be  better  for  a man  to  marry  on  zoo/,  a year 
than  to  remain  single,  but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  burden  of 
narrow  circumstances  is  sensibly  mitigated  by  the  employment  of 
such  shifts  and  dodges  as  are  revealed  by  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us.  Instead  of  attempting  to  extol  and  gloi'ify  a very 
small  and  mean  subject,  it  woidd  be  better  to  o-wn  at  once  that  a 
man  who  has  to  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  and  family  in 
London,  with  any  attempt  at  a respectable  exterior,  upon  zoo/,  a 
year,  has  good  reason  to  feel  the  force  of  that  saying  of  an  author 
not  commonly  read  by  ladies : — 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Qnam  quod  ridiciilos  homiuas  I'acit. 


NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 

MONO  the  thousand-and-one  agenci(!snow  on  foot  for  making 
the  labourer,  and  inducing  him  to  make  liiinself,  a better 
citizen,  night-schools  ai'e  entitled  to  a fair  share  of  oonsidera- 
tion.  Tlie  Times  has  recently  published  a descriptive  letter  on 
the  subject,  detailing  the  experience  of  a hop-grower  who  has 
for  some  years  past  kept  a gratuitous  night-school  as  one  of  tlie 
duties  incumbent  on  an  employer  of  labour.  The  season  is  now 
close  at  hand  when  these  institutions  begin  work;  and  a few 
practical  remarks  on  their  use  and  abuse,  and  on  the  right  and 
■wrong  methods  of  conducting  them,  will  probably  be  welcomed 
by  persons  who  take  a real  interest  in  the  labouring  class. 

The  night-school  proper  is  an  institution  generally  confined  to  the 
agricultural  disti'icts,  or  to  the  very  poorest  classes  in  large  towns. 
Great  facilities,  both  in  large  towns  and  small,  are  now  given  by 
Mechanics’  Institutes  for  tacking  on  to  their  ordinary  operations 
classes  for  special  instruction,  at  a rate  of  payment  within  the  reach 
of  a large  majority  of  mechanics  and  apprentices.  In  a small  town, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  enlightened  activity,  we  are  ourselves 
acquainted  with  an  institute  where,  for  a very  low  quarterly 
paj'ment,  shop-boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  can  and  do  get  them- 
selves taught  something  worth  knowing,  not  only  of  book-keeping 
and  geography,  but  of  drawing,  and  even  of  French.  The  night- 
school  proper  does  not  fly  so  high  as  this.  Its  function  is,  first, 
to  create  a demand  for  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  then  to 
supply  the  demand  gratuitously,  or  at  a merely  nominal  rate  of 
payment.  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times 
referred  to  above,  makes  no  charge  for  admission,  and  thinks  that 
he  gains  by  so  doing.  He  discontinued  the  system  of  pay- 
ment on  finding  “ that  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  going  to 
make  something  by  schoolkeeping.”  It  does  not  speak  very  highlj'' 
for  the  progress  of  his  pupils  that  they  should  have  laboured  imder 
the  notion  that  a penny  or  twopence  weekly  would  adequately 
remunerate ' their  master  for  lighting,  firing,  and  use  of  a room, 
with  slates,  maps,  and  other  school-plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  and  hard  work  of  instruction.  As  a general  rule,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exaction  of  a payment,  however  small,  is  the 
right  system  to  pursue.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  neutralize  the 
best  results  of  elementary  education  is  to  make  the  bestowing  it  a 
matter  of  alms  and  bounty.  If  the  men  and  lads  for  whose 
benefit  a night-school  is  set  up  are  not  -willing  to  pay  at  least 
a weekly  penny  for  their  accommodation,  the  school  might  as 
well  be  shut  up.  From  experience  gained  in  working  a large 
night-school,  -with  140  pupils  on  the  books  and  from  70  to  80  in 
average  attendance,  we  may  state  as  a fact  that  a penny  payment 
per  head  yields  a sum  considerably  short  of  the  working  expenses. 
The  items  of  these  expenses  are  lighting,  wai'ming,  and  the  whole 
of  the  requirements  (made  use  of  loiihin  the  school)  for  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Books  or  writing-materials 
which  the  learners  might  wish  to  take  home,  for  practice  out 
of  hours,  are  regarded  as  e.xtra.  School  is  supposed  to  be  held 
on  three  nights  in  the  week.  Twopence  a week  would,  however, 
provide  an  ample  fund,  if  the  school  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty 
scholars  at  least,  for  all  ordinary  expenses.  It  would  still  hardly 
be  found  to  leave  a margin  for  prize-giving,  or  for  some  sort  of 
fete  or  united  exem-sion  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Such  objects 
would  have,  even  supposing  a twopenny  payment  as  the  system, 
to  be  met  by  voluntary  subscription.  From  these  details  it  may 
be  infeiTed  that  to  set  up  a gratuitous  night-school  is  to  present 
the  labourer  with  a rather  costly  appliance,  which  he  might  very 
well,  and  would  very  gladly,  conti'ibute  towards  providing. 

There  is  one  item  of  expenditure  which  we  purposely  omitted 
above,  because  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity ; and  that  is,  pay- 
ment for  a regularly  engaged  master.  But,  though  a paid  master 
is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a good  night-school,  it  is  in 
general  by  far  the  best  plan  to  engage  one.  A benevolent  person, 
holding  the  exceptionally  favourable  position  of  the  hop-master  in 
the  Times,  may  achieve  wonders  by  voluntary  labour.  But  it  is 
just  as  well  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  first,  that  the  voluntar}- 
laboiu’  of  a well- worked  night-school  is  no  joke  or  ti'ifle;  and, 
next,  that  it  is  a much  sounder  benefit  to  the  labourer  to  put 
instruction  within  his  reach  at  a low  cost  than  to  teach  him  for 
nothing.  It  doubtless  seems,  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  rectory 
or  the  hall,  rather  a pastime  than  otherwise  at  first  to  run 
across  the  snow  on  a moonshiny  night,  and  to  enter  the  school- 
room in  the  role  of  Minerva  coming  to  teach  mankind  useful 
arts.  Their  views  are  gradually  modified,  however,  as  time 
passes  on  and  novelty  wears  ofi,  and  it  comes  to  be  at  length 
discovered  that  Jack  and  Tom  have  lost  their  first  warmth  of 
veneration,  and,  in  place  of  admiring  the  goddess,  are  seriously 
bent  on  mastering  the  multiplication-table,  which  on  the  whole 
they  already  know  rather  better  than  she  does  herself.  And  the 
charming  instructors  would  learn  more  wisdom  stiU  could  they 
dive  (a  teat  they  seldom  or  never  accomplish)  into  the  real 
thoughts  of  their  deferential  vassals,  and  grasp  the  fact  that, 
under  the  lowliest  bearing,  there  is  often  the  keenest  power  of. 
observation,  and  that  little  follies,  and  conceits,  and  shortcomino-s 
are  noted  with  sm-prising  accuracy  by  critics  in  smock-frocks. 
This  is  the  serious  rub  of  night-school  work — ^how,  for  nothing-,  or 
even  for  twopence  a week,  to  impart  at  the  fag-end  of  the  day 
something  which  will  prove  really  useful  and  valuable.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  educated  man,  or  woman  either,  to  teach  even 
reading,  wi-iting,  and  arithmetic  with  patience  and  with  success.  A 
trained  master  will  endure  with  unrutfied  feelings  an  amoimt  of 
drudgery  and  a display  of  stolidity  wliich  would  brealc  the  rest 
and  undermine  the  constitution  of  an  amateur.  He  may  be 
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advantageously  assisted  by  a staff  of  amateurs,  but  it  is  true  wisdom 
and  economy  to  make  him  responsible  and  to  appoint  him  worker- 
in-chief.  To  do  so  is  also  the  soimdest  way  of  serving  the  interest 
of  the  scholars.  Men  and  lads  attending  a gratuitous  school  often 
observe  deficiencies  which  they  have  too  much  delicacy  and  good 
sense  to  point  out,  or  to  ask  to  have  altered,  because  the  whole 
concern  is  a matter  of  grace  and  favour,  and  they  are  shy  of 
looking  a gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  If  they  are  paying  some 
small  sum  weekly,  and  are  served  by  a master  who  is  known 
to  them  to  he  receiving  a moderate  return  for  his  trouble,  they 
are  naturally  more  at  ease,  and  feel  that  nothing  but  want  of 
will  or  perseverance  need  stand  between  them  and  a little  real 
work. 

Examination  is  good  for  all  schools,  and  still  better  for  school- 
masters ; but  prize  competition  in  a night-school  is  a very  difficult 
business  to  manage.  It  is  hard  to  do  j ustice  to  the  candidates  with- 
out indefinitely  multiplying  prizes,  or  deciding  awards  with  refer- 
ence to  considerations  apart  from  the  actual  merit  of  the  work  sent 
in.  Two  young  fellows,  for  instance,  may  send  in  a map  each,  or 
specimens  of  elaborate  handwriting.  A.  may  be  an  objectionable 
scapegrace  who  has  but  lately  left  school,  and  still  retains  a fair 
share  of  what  he  learnt  there ; B.,  ■with  undoubted  ability  and 
perseverance,  may  yet  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  early  ad- 
vantages. A.’s  map  is  slightly  the  best,  B.’s  decidedly  the  most 
deserving.  The  prize  must  of  course  fall  to  A. ; but  unless  some- 
thing is  done  for  B.  the  prize-giving  will  seem  to  have  defeated 
its  proper  ends.  This  is  a good  average  instance  of  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  these  exceptional  schools.  Not  that 
the  same  sort  of  difficulty  is  unknown  in  other  schools,  but  it  is 
unknown  in  the  same  degree,  because  the  comparatively  short  and 
intermittent  terms  of  night-school  instruction  scarcely  admit  of 
“ long-run  ” competition.  In  ordinary  schools,  as  in  the  school  of 
life,  there  is  always  a chance  of  the  deserving  candidate  biding  his 
time,  and  beating  his  clever  or  lucky  antagonist  at  la^t. 

Unless  the  amateur  head  of  a night-school  possesses  decided 
powers  of  discipline  and  command,  or  can  secure  the  aid  of 
a master  who  understands  order,  it  is  an  injury  rather  than  a 
benefit  to  set  such  a school  at  work.  There  is  something  absurd 
and  melancholy  in  the  sight  of  a couple  of  forlorn  curates  pacing 
about  a schoolroom  in  vacant  abstraction  or  imbecile  flurry, 
while  a score  or  two  of  lads  are  freely  extracting  jokes  from 
their  dress,  or  manner,  or  personal  appearance.  An  institution  so 
conducted  wiU  be  sure  to  dwindle,  but  it  will  not  be  entirely 
inoperative  in  its  dwindling,  for  it  will  produce  nearly  unqualified 
harm.  To  go  without  “ scholarship  ” altogether  is  a better  thing 
for  the  carter,  or  apprentice,  or  shop-boy  than  to  learn  contempt 
for  those  who,  to  them,  represent  the  educated  world.  With 
intelligence,  tact,  and  a resolute  determination  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  surface  impressions,  but  to  get  at  the  real  natures  of  the 
learners,  nothing  need  hinder  the  establishment  of  perfect  disci- 
pline and  order  among  large  bodies  of  men  and  lads.  Mention 
was  made  above  of  some  kind  of  fete  or  merrymaking  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  _ This  is  generally  found  to  be  a useful  auxiliary  in 
maintaining  discipline.  It  is  useful,  not  so  much  by  supplying  a 
coveted  object  the  loss  of  which  may  be  held  over  the  rmruly  in 
terrm-em,  as  by  adding  spirit  and  popularity  to  the  whole  school- 
enterprise,  and  so  diminishing  the  tendency  to  disturb  and  to 
rebel. 

The -wiiter  in  the  Times  records  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
affiliating  a sort  of  workmen’s  club  to  his  night-school.  Tea  and 
coffee  were  at  first  provided,  and  more  lately  a limited  supply  of 
beer.  The  entire  management  is  in  the  hands  of  working-men, 
and  all  has  hitherto  run  smoothly.  This  is  probably  much 
more  serviceable  than  pro-viding  a series  of  lectures,  which  are 
in  most  cases  profoundly  useless  to  the  labourer.  It  requires  a fair 
degree  of  educated  discipline  to  derive  any  profit  from  a lecture  at 
all,  and  that  degree  is  rarely  attained  by  the  kind  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  night-schools  are  designed.  An  evening  club,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  institution  very  well  calculated  to  develops  and 
supplement  the  training  undergone  in  a voluntary  school. 

In  one  word,  the  more  the  eleemosynary  principle  can  be  kept 
out  of  a night-school,  the  better  for  all  those  concerned  in  it.  It 
is  no  fit  plaything  for  benevolent  young  people  j and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  many  such  schools  set  going,  no  matter  with  how 
excellent  intentions,  as  the  gratuitous  hobbies  of  employers  of 
labour.  They  are  best  when  their  operation  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  normal  working  of  supply  and  demand.  To  learn 
self-reliance  is  not  necessarily  to  lose  the  capacity  for  gi-atitude 
and  warm  feeling.  And  none  but  the  very  ignorant  or  the  very 
sentimental  will  be  blinded  by  the  notion  that  to  give  up  the 
gratuitous  principle  is  to  lose  hold  upon  an  attached  and  grateful 
clientela. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  SMITH  FIELD. 

The  antiquaries,  architects,  and  ecclesiologists  of  London 
have  at  this  moment  an  opportunity  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  happen  again.  If  they  choose  to  go  to  Smith- 
field,  they  may  see  the  majestic  choir  of  a Romanesque  minster  of 
almost  the  first  class  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  minute 
examination.  The  venerable  remains  of  the  fine  Priory-church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  after  sufieiing  every  imaginable  mu- 
tilation and  defilement  for  centuries,  are  about  to  be  rescued  from 
further  desecration.  As  yet,  however,  the  “ restorer’s  ” hand  has 
not  touched  them.  Nothing  has  been  done  hitherto  beyond  simple 
excavation  and  removal  of  modern  fittings.  Pews  and  galleries, 


curtains,  wainscots,  and  glass-screens  have  been  taken  away,  and 
the  original  levels  have  been  reached ; but  not  one  ancient  feature 
has  yet  been  interfered  -with.  Now  is  the  time  for  seeing  this 
noble  fragment  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  an  untouched  state. 
Before  long  it  must  be  again  made  ready  for  the  use  of  the  parish. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  a model 
“ restoration,”  but  stiU  those  who  are  interested  in  architecture 
should  take  care  to  see  this  church  now.  London  unfortunately 
possesses  no  other  equally  curious  relic  of  mediaeval  antiquity, 
and  such  a sight  as  may  now  be  enjoyed  in  West  Smithfield  will 
never  be  seen  again. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  people  know  even  of  the  existence  of 
this  noble  church.  A mutilated  pointed  doorway  (now  buried  in 
shops  and  houses),  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  west 
front  of  the  nave,  may  be  remembered  by  some  who  have  visited 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  And 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  Close  still  reminds  the  Londoner  of  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  priory.  But  the  church  itself  has  long 
been  so  hidden  by  parasitical  buildings  that  a person  may  know 
the  neighbourhood  pretty  well  and  yet  never  have  seen  it.  What 
remains  of  Rahere’s  church,  founded  in  iioi,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  finished  about  1 123,  is  nothing  but  the  choir,  with 
an  aisle  or  procession-path  surrounding  its  apsidal  east  end,  the 
crossing  (at  the  original  intersection  of  the  transepts),  and  one  bay 
only — the  easternmost  one — of  the  nave.  These  remains  are 
coeval  with  the  naves  of  the  cathedrals  of  Durham,  Norwich,  and 
Peterborough.  The  original  length  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  seems 
to  have  been  about  280  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  feet.  These  pro- 
portions, it  may  be  useful  to  state,  are  a little  less  than  those  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.  At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  the 
nave  was  pulled  do'wn,  and  the  conventual  buildings  were 
disposed  of  to  various  'persons.  The  choir  and  transepts  were 
granted  in  1 544  to  the  parishioners,  for  their  use  as  a parish 
church ; and  from  that  time  till  now  — except  that  about 
1625  the  original  tower  was  taken  down  and  a new  one  built  of 
brick  in  the  style  or  no-style  of  that  period — nothing  has  been 
done  to  the  shell  beyond  the  ordinary  repairs  and  beautifications 
of  successive  churchwardens.  But  to  what  a state  of  decay  and 
desolation  three  hundred  years  of  contemptuous  neglect  may 
reduce  an  ancient  structure,  no  one  will  fully  understand  who  does 
not  see  the  chmch  in  its  present  transitional  condition.  In  the 
first  place,  the  internal  level  has  been  raised  two  or  three  feet, 
either  gradually  by  intramural  interments,  or  designedly  in  order 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  imperfect  draining.  Outside,  the  accumu- 
lation of  soil  is  quite  amazing.  The  church,  indeed,  is  now  nearly 
subteiranean.  It  was  approached,  until  the  other  day,  by  steep 
descending  staircases  at  all  its  entrances  5 and,  in  the  north  aisle, 
the  apices  of  some  blocked  arches  which  formerly  opened  into  a 
chantry  scarcely  showed  above  the  level  of  the  external  ground. ' 
About  twelve  feet  was  the  average  depth,  perhaps,  to  which  the 
church  was  buried.  And,  of  this  accumulation  of  soil,  a very  large 
proportion  was  composed  of  decaying  human  remains.  Inside  and 
outside  dead  bodies  had  been  crowded  together  ■without  any 
pretence  of  decency,  until  at  last  the  whole  was  a mass 
of  corruption.  Even  now,  after  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  by  the  excavators,  the  place  is  scai’cely  fit  to  be 
visited.  A huge  pile  of  human  bones, -in  every  stage  of  decay, 
is  heaped  up  in  the  north  aisle,  and  covered  by  a tarpaulin. 
Behind  the  altar,  in  the  apse,  is  another  charnel-house,  the  stench 
from  which  is  most  offensive.  The  worst  of  it.  is  that  the 
parish  authorities  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  these  remains. 
We  are  informed  that  all  the  cemeteries  refuse  to  allow  these 
bones  to  be  re-interred  in  their  grounds,  unless  they  are  packed 
close  in  separate  coffins ; and  it  is  calculated  that  it  would  cost 
300^.  to  effect  this.  The  best  suggestion  that  we  have  heard  for 
meeting  the  difficulty  is  this ; — that  a large  excavation  should  be 
made  in  the  principal  burial-ground  (the  former  nave  of  the 
church),  the  subjacent  soil,  which  is  excellent  gravel,  removed, 
and  the  bones  lowered  into  the  deep  pit  so  formed.  It  is  painful 
to  think  how  many  worshippers  in  this  church  must  have  suffered 
fatally  from  the  putrescence  that  surroimded  them.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  whole  interior  was  fearfully  damp  and  cold. 
Even  paint  and  whitewash  could  not  disguise  the  universal  decay 
that  was  in  progress.  Diy  rot  and  mildew  reigned  supreme. 
When  the  modern  pews,  &c.,  were  removed  the  other  day,  it  was 
found  that  the  stem  of  the  pulpit — which  was  of  the  wine-glass 
shape — was  reduced  to  touchwood.  The  whole  affair  rested  in 
reauty  on  a weak  iron  tie  which  was  supported  on  nothing 
stronger  than  the  side  of  a pew ; and  it  is  a mercy  that  some 
preacher,  more  energetic  or  more  corpulent  than  usual,  did  not  bring 
the  pulpit  do^wn  with  a crash.  So  reckless  had  been  the  treatment 
of  the  interior  that,  when  the  pews  were  removed,  it  was  found 
that  one  or  two  of  the  massive  columns  had  been  hacked  and 
ared  (for  the  sake  perhaps  of  gaining  an  extra  seat),  until  nothing 
ut  the  rubhle  core  remained.  Every  sort  of  encroachment  has 
been  permitted.  All  along  the  north  side,  frail  houses  have  been 
built  with  timber  structures  abutting  on  ■the  ruinous  wall  of  the 
narrow  space  (only  a few  feet  broad)  surrounding  the  church. 
The  whole  triforium  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
church  and  turned  into  a parochial  school,  and  a master’s  house 
somehow  made  out  of  it  at  the  east  end.  A stiU  worse  fate  has 
befallen  the  apse.  It  would  seem  that  the  original  Romanesque 
apse  was  cut  away,  at  its  extreme  east  end,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ; probably  for  the  insertion  of  one  of  those  huge  Third-pointed 
altar-screens,  of  which  Winchester,  St.  Alban’s,  and  St.  Mary 
Oveiy’s  in  Southwark,  are  the  best  examples.  But  no  such  reredos. 
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unhappily,  remains.  There  is  a mere  modern  straight  wall  of  no 
historical  or  architectiu'al  value ; and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ro- 
manesque arches  will  he  a veiy  easy  task,  as  the  original  cuiwe, 
and  basement,  and  mouldings  remain.  But  the  part  of  the  triforium 
immediately  over  the  apse  has  been,  most  unaccountably,  alienated 
from  the  church.  A fringe-maker’s  house  and  factory,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  Lady  Chapel,  or  Prior’s  lodgings  (it  is  doubtful 
which),  has  encroached  here  into  the  very  body  of  the  building, 
the  ambulatory  extending  beneath  it.  And — what,  in  these  days, 
is  somewhat  surmising — the  occupants  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
give  up,  either  tor  or  without  a consideration,  their  nghts  of 
possession.  Until  they  do  so,  the  restoration  of  the  triforium  as  a 
whole  will  be  impossible.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  these 
gentlemen  will  soon  permit  the  parish  to  re-acquire  the  right 
to  use  its  own  church.  The  south  triforium  has  disappeared 
altogether.  A vestry  has  been  built  over  the  south  transept ; 
and  the  north  transept  is  converted  bodily  into  a dwelling-house. 
Certainly,  a more  hopeless  task  seldom  awaited  a church- 
restorer. 

After  long  delays  apd  hindrances  of  all  sorts,  an  influential 
committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  necessary  works,  and 
a considerable,  but  altogether  inadequate,  sum  has  been  raised. 
We  believe,  as  we  said,  that  the  works  are  in  good  hands.  Mr. 
Hayter  Lewis  and  Mr.  Slater  are  the  architects  employed ; and 
several  well-known  names,  entitled  to  all  confidence,  appear  on  the 
list  of  the  committee.  Their  first  contract  has  been  confined  to 
clearing  the  interior,  and  removing  the  heaped-up  soil  from 
the  outer  walls.  This  has  been  very  successfully  done.  The 
exterior  now  stands  free,  with  an  open  trench  all  round  it ; 
and  a deep  drain  has  been  constructed  which  will  keep  the  area 
fairly  dry  for  the  future.  Inside,  the  discoveries  have  been 
sufficiently  interesting.  The  bases  of  the  columns  have  been 
found  almost  perfect,  and  in  several  places  an  original  pavement 
of  .tiles  has  been  brought  to  light  in  situ.  Large  numbers  of 
encaustic  tiles,  and  innumerable  fragments  of  carved  work,  often 
bearing  traces  of  colour  and  gilding,  have  been  discovered ; all  of 
which  have  been  most  carefully  preserved  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  One  discovery  puzzled  the  explorers  for  a long  time.  A 
whole  deposit  of  small  earthenware  sticks  was  found  in  one  place 
— all  of  them  exactly  alike,  about  five  inches  long,  and  in  shape 
something  like  athin  baluster.  The  authorities  of  theBritish  Museum 
pronounced  at  once  that  they  were  wig-curlers  ! It  would  seem  as 
though  some  defunct  hairdresser  of  Queen  Anne’s  times  had  chosen 
to  be  huried  in  his  wig,  with  the  curling-pin  in  each  curl.  Architec- 
turally, the  proportions  of  the  choir  and  its  suiTounding  ambulatory, 
now  that  they  are  fully  seen,  are  very  noble ; and,  in  particular, 
the  perspective  of  the  vaulted  south  aisle,  which  is  now  opened  in 
unintemipted  length,  is  almost  unrivalled.  Ritually,  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  ancient  stalls  extended  across  the  transept ; and  that 
the  rood-loft  occupied  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave.  A wall,  which 
is  clearly  ancient,  extended  across  the  north  transept  arch,  entirely 
blocking  it.  On  the  south  side  there  appears  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a similar  wall,  which,  however,  could  only  have  formed  a low 
backing  to  the  stalls.  Some  indications  of  the  basement  of  the 
rood-screen  were  also  brought  to  light. 

Many  difficult  questions  await  the  decision  of  the  Committee  in 
the  further  progress  of  the  works.  The  completion  of  the  apse 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  step  in  point  of  importance,  after  the 
general  reparation  of  the  fabric.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
northern  trifoiium  can  be  rescued  from  its  present  destination ; but 
we  should  counsel  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  southern  one. 
Unless  this  is  done  soon,  we  are  told  that  a row  of  recently  built 
mean  tenements,  very  closely  adjoining  the  south  aisle,  will 
acquire  rights  of  air  and  light  as  against  the  church.  In  addition 
to  this  it  may  be  imged  that  the  reopening  of  the  triforial  arcade 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  architectm-al  effect  of  the 
interior.  Many  years  will  pass,  it  may  be,  before  the  whole  choir 
can  be  thoroughly  reinstated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will 
he  done  now  that  after  generations  will  regret.  The  treatment  of 
the  clerestoi’y,  which  is  of  fifteenth-century  date,  but  finely 
proportioned,  and  of  the  roof,  which  is  modern,  will  be  no 
easy  matter.  It  is  probable  that  minute  examination  of  the 
fabric  will  throw  some  light  on  these  difficult  problems.  There 
nre  some  monuments  of  great  interest  in  the  church.  That 
of  Prior  Rahere,  the  King’s  Minstrel,  the  founder  of  the 
priory  and  of  the  adjacent  hospital,  standing  on  the  north 
of  the  altar,  is  of  good  Perpendicular  date,  and  cannot  be 
moved.  Opposite  to  it  is  a Jacobean  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
formder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  interferes  grievously  with  the 
arcade,  and  might  advantageously  be  moved  to  the  blank  wall 
under  the  north  transept  arch.  We  hear  with  pleasure  that  all 
the  other  monuments  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  an  historical  monument  so  well  cared  for  as  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s the  Great  promises  to  be  in  its  present — conservation, 
we  will  say,  rather  than — restoration.  We  counsel  a visit  to  the 
building  in  its  present  most  interesting  state ; and,  as  funds  are 
gi’eatly  wanted,  we  hope  that  visitors  will  not  forget  the  claims 
which  the  work  has  upon  all  who  know  the  value  of  these  precious 
relics  of  the  past.  This  church  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to 
Londoners  than  S.  Germain  des  Prds  is  to  the  people  of  Paris. 
It  will  be  discreditable  if  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great  is  not  at 
least  as  well  restored  as  that  famous  church. 


REVIEWS. 


CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION.* 

Though  clarendon’s  Ilistorij  of  the  Rehdlicm  is  not  only  a 
well-established  classic,  but  is  also  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties upon  the  most  interesting  and  best-known  period  of  our 
history,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  well-educated  men  who 
can  honestly  say  that  they  have  read  it  through  is  not  very  large. 
It  is  the  fate  of  standard  books  to  pass  by  slow  degrees  out 
of  circulation.  They  furnish  materials  for  writers  whose  works 
in  their  turn  undergo  the  same  fate ; and  thus,  after  a time,  they 
influence  readers  for  the  time  being  through  four  or  five  different 
removes.  Hume  had  hardly  any  other  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Charles  than  Clarendon.  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  put 
Hume’s  theories  of  the  Stuart  times  out  of  sight.  Lord  Macaulay’s 
review  of  Hallam  is  better  known  to  many  persons  in  the  present 
day  than  Hallam  himself;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Forster’s 
curious  and  learned  investigations  into  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
have  given  to  a still  newer  generation  of  readers  more  accurate 
notions  on  the  subject  than  they  could  well  have  derived  from  any 
earlier  source.  This  is  not  to  be  regretted.  If  knowledge  is  to 
be  kept  within  any  sort  of  compass,  original  authorities  must  be 
gradually  sifted,  and  laid  on  one  side  after  their  main  results  have 
been  extracted.  Still  it  is  interesting  from  time  to  time  to  recur 
to  them,  even  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  special  study  of  the 
matters  to  which  they  refer.  We  have,  no  doubt,  the  means  of 
understanding  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  far  better 
than  Clarendon  understood  it ; but  the  history  of  great  events  by 
a great  man  rather  gains  than  loses  in  interest  by  the  acquisition  of 
a point  of  view,  and  of  a set  of  thoughts,  difierent  from  and  wider 
than  those  under  which  he  wrote. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a modern  reader  of  Clarendon  is  the 
utter  absence  from  eveiy  part  of  his  book  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  considered 
a philosophical  or  general  view  of  his  subject.  The  civil 
war  appears  to  him,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  an  impious, 
wicked,  unnatural  rebellion.  From  first  to  last  he  views  it  with 
as  much  astonishment  as  horror.  He  cannot,  or  will  not,  under- 
stand how  or  why  it  could  have  happened.  All  his  careful  study 
of  individual  character,  all  his  keen  insight  into  the  outrageous 
folly,  wickedness,  and  selfishness  of  a great  number  of  the  King’s 
adherents,  do  not  appear  to  enable  him  to  sympathize  in  the  very 
least  degi’ee  with  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  Charles  himself 
could  hardly  have  taken  a more  simple  and  decisive  view  of  the 
perfect  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  the  perfect  wickedness  of  that 
of  his  opponents,  than  was  taken  for  him  by  his  zealous  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

This  is  a singular  contrast  to  the  style  of  the  present  day.  Any 
book  with  the  faintest  pretensions  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  a 
collection  of  dates  would  contain  some  view  as  to  the  general 
causes  of  the  civil  wars — some  account  of  the  principles  represented 
by  the  two  contending  parties,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  those 
principles  rose  out  of,  or  were  suggested  by,  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Indeed,  we  should  be  apt  to  regard  it  as  a 
merit  if  the  author  observed  any  moderation  in  such  reflections. 
Their  total  absence,  and  the  absence  of  any  notion  of  the  very 
possibility  of  making  them,  produces  as  disagreeable  an  effect  in 
Clarendon  as  an  affected  prolusion  of  them  often  produces  in  our 
own  times.  It  has,  for  one  thing,  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  story  unintelligible.  Why,  the  reader  asks  again  and  again, 
did  a quiet,  orderly,  loyal  people  rush  into  civil  war  ? The  only 
explanation  suggested  by  Clarendon  is  that  they  waxed  fat  and 
kicked,  that,  being  puffed  up  by  peace  and  prosperity,  they  took 
to  cutting  each  other’s  throats — a simply  childish  notion.  The 
explanation  that  their  liberties  both  were,  and  were  felt  to  be,  in 
real  danger,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered  this 
almost  unavoidable,  never  strikes  Clarendon  even  when  he  is  on 
the  brink  of  it.  For  instance,  after  describing,  probably  with 
truth,  the  years  between  1630  and  1640  as  times  of  great  plenty 
and  riches,  he  actually  adds : — 

All  these  blessings  3bukl  but  enable  not  compel  us  to  be  happ}' 

The  country  full  of  pride  mutiny  and  discontent ; every  man  more  troubled 
and  perplexed  at  that  they  called  the  violation  of  one  law  [such  a viola- 
tion, for  instance,  as  the  forced  loans,  ship-money,  or  arbitrary  imprisonment 
for  things  said  in  Parliament]  than  delighted  or  pleased  with  the  obser\^a- 
tion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  charter ; never  imputing  the  increase  of  their 
receipts  revenue  and  plenty  to  the  wisdom  virtue  and  merit  of  the  Crown, 
but  objecting  every  small  imposition  to  the  exorbitancy  and  tyranny  of  the 
Government. 

The  fact  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Royal  power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  popular  appreciation  of  liberty  on  the  other, 
had  been  increasing  for  ages,  and  that  their  collision  was  alto- 
gether inevitable  sooner  or  later,  never  seems  to  have  ocem-red  to 
Clarendon,  though  the  whole  nation  felt  it,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
obscurely. 

This  want  of  speculative  power,  however,  applies  only  to 
general  views  of  history  and  morals.  There  is  in  Clarendon’s 
history  a good  deal  of  philosophy  of  a certain  kind ; that  is  to 
say,  the  book  contains  isolated  reflections  upon  particular  circum- 
stances which  show  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  ability  that  its 
author  did  not  take  general  views  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
philosophy  of  history,  but  because  that  philosophy  or  science  was 
not  then  invented.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember 
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with  very  mixed  feelings  the  famous  but  dreadfully  difficult 
chapters  (iii.  82-3-4)  which  contain  the  reflections  of  Thucy- 
dides on  the  massacre  at  Corcyra.  In  the  7th  hook  of  Clarendon’s 
History  there  is  a passage,  suggested  by  the  quarrels  in  the  Privy 
Council  at  Oxford,  which  in  some  ways  so  much  resembles  them 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  it  is  a conscious  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  essay  of  four  or  five  pages  on  the  nature  of  Councils, 
and  on  the  sort  of  character  and  conduct  which  fits  men  to 
succeed  in  them.  It  is  most  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his 
mind.  It  is  throughout  a refutation  of  depreciatory  common- 
places, and  a vindication  of  truths  which,  though  they  may  look 
commonplace,  are  constantly  forgotten  and  disregarded.  Debates 
in  council,  he  says,  are  by  no  means  merely  formal,  nor  are  they, 
as  rash  observers  are  apt  to  consider,  useless.  Men  are  often  “ in 
this  particular  argument  unskilful,  in  that  affected,  who  may  seem 
to  have  levity  or  formality  or  vanity  in  ordinary  conversation, 
and  yet  in  formal  counsels  deliberations  and  transactions  are  men 
of  great  insight  and  wisdom.”  The  objections  to  them  are  founded 
on  ignorance  of  their  practical  working,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
affairs  are  of  necessity  conducted;  and  the  way  to  succeed  in 
them  is  to  attain  a certain  even  temper  of  mind,  hard  to  be  learnt, 
but  absolutely  essential : — 

There  is  not  a more  troublesome  passion,  or  that  often  draws  more  incon- 
veniences with  it,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  indignation  of  being 
unjustly  calumniated  and  from  the  pride  of  an  upright  conscience ; when 
men  cannot  endure  to  he  spoken  ill  of  if  they  have  not  deserved  it. 

This  summary  of  the  temper  of  mind  necessary  for  public  life,  and 
the  way  of  conducting  public  affairs,  is  very  like  the  speculation 
of  Thucydides  (referred  to  above)  on  the  temper  of  mind  produced 
by,  and  successful  in,  revolutions.  The  tone  and  reach  of  the 
two  speculations  is  similar,  though  their  comparative  importance 
differs. 

The  descriptions  of  character  on  which  the  fame  of  Clarendon 
as  a writer  principally  depends  are  much  upon  the  same  intel- 
lectual level  as  this  speculation.  Each  of  them  shows  how 
closely  and  with  what  searching  curiosity  he  examined  and  re- 
volved in  his  mind  any  fact  which  interested  him.  Every  one, 
his  dearest  friend,  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  objects  of  his  deepest 
contempt  and  of  his  highest  admiration,  are  all  passed  through  the 
same  crucible.  He  looks  into  them  with  all  the  curiosity  of  a 
modern  novelist,  and  gives  in  a few  phrases  a summary  which 
in  the  present  day  would,  by  the  invention  of  characteristic  illus- 
trative instances,  be  made  to  fill  the  constitutional  three  volumes 
of  a novel.  The  best,  to  our  taste  at  least,  are  the  characters 
of  the  men  vrith  whom  he  lived,  and  who  were  upon  the  same 
sort  of  level  with  hiinself.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  admirable 
character  of  Lord  Cottington,  who  was  his  fellow-ambassador 
from  Charles  H.  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  16^0.  He  was  a 
very  old  man,  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  diplo- 
macy, and  changed  his  religion  three  or  four  times.  This  is 
Clarendon’s  summary  of  his  gifts  : — 

He  was  of  excellent  humour  and  very  easy  to  live  with,  and  under  a 
grave  countenance  covered  the  most  of  mirth  and  caused  more  than  any  man 
of  the  most  pleasant  disposition.  He  never  used  anybody  ill  but  used  many 
very  well  for  whom  he  had  no  regard  ; his  greatest  fault  was  that  he  could 
dissemble  and  make  men  believe  that  he  loved  them  well  when  he  cared  not 
for  them.  He  had  not  very  tender  affections,  nor  bowels  apt  to  yearn  at  all 
objects  which  deserved  compassion  ; he  was  heartily  weary  of  the  world,  and 
no  man  more  willing  to  die ; which  is  an  argument  that  he  had  peace  of  con- 
science. He  left  behind  him  a greater  esteem  of  his  parts  than  love  to  his 
person. 

It  would  be  bardly  possible  in  so  few  words  to  give  a livelier  pic- 
ture of  an  upright,  amiable,  rather  cold-hearted  man  of  the  world 
with  a great  sense  of  humour.  In  the  original,  which  is  too  long 
to  extract,  these  generalities  are  borne  out  by  a well-selected  and 
well-told  set  of  anecdotes  and  particulars  which  make  the 
man  live  again  before  those  who  read  them.  Clarendon  was 

not  so  happy  in  describing  his  antagonists.  He  could  not 
understand  a Puritan  at  all.  His  character  of  Cromwell,  for 
instance,  represents,  not  a man,  but  a monster  made  up  of  contra- 
dictions. He  describes  him  with  great  honesty,  and  was  obviously 
struck  deeply  by  his  wonderful  genius  and  force  of  character; 
but  there  is  not  a touch  of  sympathy  in  the  wfiole  description.  He 
supposes,  apparently,  that,  from  the  very  first,  Cromwell  meant  to 
be  a usurper,  and  acted  accordingly.  That  a man  could  really 
believe  in  such  principles  as  he  held,  that  he  could  honestly  act 
upon  them,  that  his  strength  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  he 
clearly  understood  what  he  wanted  and  steadily  pursued  it,  and 
that  what  he  did  want  was  by  no  means  entirely  bad,  or  even  bad 
in  the  main — all  this  is  utterly  incredible  to  Clarendon.  He  arrives 
at  the  result  that  Cromwell  was  a living  contradiction : — “In  a 
word  as  he  had  all  the  wickednesses  against  which  damnation  is 
denounced  and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
virtues  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to 
be  celebrated,  and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a brave 
bad  man.”  Perhaps  a still  better  instance  of  Clarendon’s  inability 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a Puritan  is  to  be  found  in  a much 
less  conspicuous  case,  which  shows  that  to  him  it  was  a horrible 
mystery  that  the  Puritans  should  be  anything  else  but  a crew  of 
imnatural  villains.  In  1651  a Presbyterian,  named  Love,  was 
executed  for  treason  against  Cromwell.  He  died  like  a martyr. 
Clarendon  observes  upon  this : — 

It  is  a wonderful  thing  what  operation  this  Presbyterian  spirit  had  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  possessed  it.  This  poor  man  Love  who 
had  been  guilty  of  so  much  treason  against  the  King  from  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  as  the  pulpit  could  contain,  was  so  much  without  remorse  for 
any  wickedness  of  that  kind  he  had  committed  that  he  was  jealous  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  being  suspected  to  repent. 


He  then  describes  the  “ marvellous  undauntedness  ” of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  “inward  joy  ” which  his  behaviour  showed,  and, 
after  giving  some  of  his  dying  words,  concludes  thus  : — 

And  in  this  raving  fit  without  so  much  as  praying  for  the  King  other- 
wise than  that  he  might  propagate  the  covenant  he  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  with  as  much  courage  as  the  bravest  and  honestest  man  could  do  on 
the  most  pious  occasion. 

The  very  essence  of  Clarendon’s  mind,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  is  in  these  words.  The  great  lesson  which 
the  book,  fairly  read,  would  appear  to  teach  is  that  the  whole  war 
was  a lamentable,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  an  inevitable  mistake, 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  mind  on  each  side, 
though  no  doubt  Charles  himself  was  more  deeply  to  blame  for 
it  than  any  other  person.  Clarendon  contrives  to  obscure  the 
incidents  connected  with  its  outbreak,  and,  as  Mr.  Hallam  ti-uly 
observed,  he  (if  he  were  the  author  of  Charles’s  State  papers)  got 
much  the  best  of  the  written  controversy  with  the  Parliament ; 
but  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  plain  beyond  all  dispute.  After 
his  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  after  the  attempt 
to  arrest  the  five  members  (which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Forster  in 
considering  as  an  abortive  comt?  d’etat),  it  was  impossible  to  trust 
the  King  without  security,  and  that  security  he  never  would 
give.  In  a word,  it  was  necessary  to  depose  him,  at  least 
for  a time.  The  Parliament  wished  to  do  this  gently,  and 
without  disturbing  the  forms  of  the  Constitution;  and  those 
forms,  of  course,  implied  that  the  King  was  still  to  be  King. 
This  gave  Clarendon  an  immense  controversial  advantage,  for 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  show  that  their  proposals  amounted  vir- 
tually to  deposition,  though  they  abounded  in  expressions  of 
humility  and  duty ; and  this  gave  occasion  for  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  charges  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood — charges  which 
were  well-founded  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  to  be 
no  such  things  as  constitutional  fictions,  and  that  a King  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  consider  every  phrase  which  the  law  uses  about  his 
office  as  investing  him  individually  with  the  full  amount  of  the 
power  which  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  professes  to  convey. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  at  least  of  the 
views  of  Charles  and  his  principal  advisers  were  what  we  should 
in  the  present  day  describe  as  far  more  liberal  than  those  of  their 
opponents.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Clarendon’s 
works  is  a part  of  his  Life  in  which  he  describes  the  society  in 
which  he  used  to  pass  his  leisure  dining  his  youth  in  London.  His 
account  of  the  friends  who  used  to  meet  at  Lord  Falkland’s 
house  near  Oxford  is  charming,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  them — Falkland,  Hales,  and  Chillingworth,  for  instance — 
were  at  once  the  most  learned  and  the  most  liberal-minded  men 
in  England.  Of  these,  Falkland  and  Chillingworth  lost  their  lives 
in  serving  the  King,  and  Hales  received  preferment  from  Laud. . 
There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  Charles  L,  Clarendon 
himself,  and  Lord  Falkland  were  really  and  deeply  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  as  really  and  deeply  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ; and  there  is  as  little  question  that  they,  or  at 
least  that  Charles  and  Clarendon,  were  opposed  on  eveiy  ground 
to  the  cruel  laws  then  in  force  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
it  was  one  object  of  the  Parliament  to  have  strictly  executed.  It 
is  also  matter  of  fact  that  by  far  the  most  liberal  theological  book 
of  that  age  (Chillingworth’s  Religion  of  Protestantd)  expressed 
the  tone  of  opinion  and  sentiment  prevalent  amongst  Clarendon’s 
friends.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  and  was  greatly  admired  by 
Laud.  There  are  few  more  curious  problems  in  English  history 
than  that  which  these  facts  suggest.  Why  was  it  that  religious 
liberalism  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  allied  with  political 
Toryism,  whilst  the  most  bigoted  and  narrow  views  of  religion 
were  held  by  the  founders  of  our  political  liberties  ? We  cannot 
at  present  enter  upon  this  inquiry ; but,  in  order  to  rmderstand 
Clarendon,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  its  existence,  and  to 
know  that,  though  the  highest  of  high  Tories,  he  was  anything 
but  a bigot.  Oiie  or  two  of  the  sentences  in  which  he  reiers  to 
John  Hales  (who  earned  the  epithet  of  the  Ever  Memorable) 
are  very  characteristic  upon  this  point.  He  describes  with  mani- 
fest sjunpathy  some  of  his  opinions,  then  viewed  as  dangerous 
novelties : — 

He  therefore  exceedingly  detested  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
more  for  their  imposing'  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences  of  other  men, 
than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opinions  ; and  would  often  say  that  lie  would 
renounce  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  to-morrow  if  it  obliged  him 
to  believe  that  any  other  Christians  should  be  damned ; and  that  nobodj' 
would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned  who  did  not  wish  him  so. 

This  foundation  of  biglimiudedness  and  liberality  went  admir- 
ably -with  the  devotion  of  Clarendon  to  bis  sovereign,  and  -with  that 
passionate  belief  in  him  which  blinded  perhaps  the  keenest  critic 
of  character  in  all  England  to  the  most  patent,  as  it  was  the  most 
fatal,  of  all  Charles’s  delects.  Clarendon  actually  begins  his  cha- 
racter with  these  words  : — “He  was  if  ever  any  the  most  worthy 
of  the  title  of  an  honest  man,”  and  this  he  says  though  not  many 
ages  before  he  had  given  a full  account  of  the  secret  treaty 
etween  Charles  and  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners  from  Scot- 
land, which,  says  Clarendon  hiinseli,  the  King  signed  on  the  re- 
presentation “ that  the  treaty  was  only  made  to  enable  them  to 
engage  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  to  raise  an  army,  . . . but 
when  that  army  should  be  entered  into  England  . . . there 

would  be  nobody  to  exact  all  those  particulars.”  In  other  words, 
he  agreed  to  it  only  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a gross  fraud. 
Such  blindness  in  our  own  days  is  scarcely  conceivable,  but  we 
cannot  estimate  the  power  of  personal  loyalty  as  it  then  was.  A 
King  of  England  was  to  Clarendon  both  a temporal  sovereign 
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and  a jicpe ; and  nothing  nioro  clearly  shows  the  danger  of  this 
blind  personal  devotion  to  a single  man,  than  the  fact  that  so  wise 
and  great  a man  as  Clarendon  was  should  have  been  converted  by 
it  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  an  enemy  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

The  general  temper  of  Clarendon’s  mind,  when  he  wi’ote  his 
History,  is  discernible  enough.  The  foundation  of  the  whole,  as 
we  have  said,  was  a stately,  highminded  conception  of  things 
human  and  divine ; but  this  conception  was  twisted,  by  his  distaste 
for  the  narrowness  and  other  faults  of  the  Puritan  party,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  lead  the  man  who  held  it  to  a blind  admiration  for 
a party,  not  really  more  exalted  than  the  one  which  he  hated,  and 
by  no  means  so  useful.  Falkland,  Chillingworth,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  had  a stately  and  noble  view  of  an  English  king,  but  the 
stately  view  of  the  subject  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Every 
page  of  the  History  of  the  CivilWar  and  of  Charles’s  exile  is  filled 
with  instances  of  meanness,  brutality,  cruelty,  and  debauchery 
amongst  the  King’s  adherents,  which  fully  justify  the  bad  opinion 
held  by  the  Puritans  of  the  Court  and  its  party.  The  history  of 
the  war  in  the  West  of  England,  where  Lord  Goring  and  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  were  the  King’s  principal  officers,  records  as 
much  brutality  and  cruelty  as  we  read  of  in  the  present  day 
in  the  accounts  of  Sheridan’s  proceedings  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  own  quarters. 
Clarendon  says,  “ The  troops  were  without  any  discipline, 
and  the  country  as  much  exposed  to  rapine  and  violence 
as  it  could  suffer  under  an  enemy.”  Charles  “drew  out 
his  garrison  from  Cambden  House  which  had  brought  no  other 
benefit  to  the  public  than  the  enriching  the  licentious  governor 
thereof ; who  exercised  an  illimited  tyranny  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  his  leave  of  it,  in  wantonly  burning  the  noble 
structure  where  he  had  too  long  inhabited  and  which  not  many 
years  before  had  cost  above  30,000?.  the  building.”  When 
Leicester  was  taken,  “ the  conquerors  pursued  their  advantage 
with  the  usual  license  of  rapine  and  plunder,  and  miserably  sacked 
the  whole  town  without  any  distinction  of  persons  or  places ; 
churches  and  hospitals  as  well  as  other  places  were  made  a prey 
to  the  enraged  and  gi’eedy  soldier.”  Sir  Richard  Grenville  hanged 
as  a spy  an  attorney  who  had  been  engaged  against  him  in  law 
proceedings,  and  his  general  course  of  proceeding  is  thus  described. 
He  used  to  summon  men  to  attend  him ; if  they  failed  to  come,  he 
sent  to  arrest  them.  “ If  the  persons  were  taken  they  were 
very  well  content  to  remit  their  stock  to  redeem  their 
persons  5 for  the  better  disposing  them  whereto  he  would  now 
and  then  hang  a constable,  or  some  other  poor  fellow,”  &c. 
By  these  means  this  thief  and  robber  “had  a greater  stock  of 
cattle  of  all  sorts  upon  his  grovmds  than  any  person  whatsoever  in 
the  West  of  England.”  The  book  is  full  of  misfortunes  occasioned 
by  the  habitual  drunkenness  of  the  King’s  officers.  Lord  Wilmot 
“ drank  hard  and  had  a great  power  over  all  who  did  so,  what 
was  a great  people.”  When  Lord  Essex’s  army  was  surrounded  in 
Cornwall,  near  Eowey,  his  cavalry  escaped  because  Goring  was 
drunk  and  disorderly  (“the notice  and  orders  came  to  Goring  when 
he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises  ”)  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  on  duty.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  scene  of  petty  dirty 
intrigue  which  was  constantly  going  on  at  the  Court,  and  the  im- 
pression left  by  the  whole  story  is  that,  though  Clarendon  and  a 
very  few  others  were  of  a noble  and  magnificent  character,  the 
general  hatred  against  Charles  and  his  government  was  by  no 
means  ill-founded. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  a high-minded, 
enthusiastic,  decorous  man,  whose  temper  was  naturally  hot  and 
keen,  was  to  tm-n  him  to  grave  but  fierce  humour,  and  his  book  is 
fuU  of  illustrations  of  this.  Its  style  is  too  well  known  to  call  for 
description.  Every  one  who  has  ever  looked  into  it  knows  the 
endless  sentences,  the  involutions,  the  strange  constructions  which 
make  it  wearisome  to  modern  readers.  The  qualities  to  which  it 
owes  its  reputation  are  not  so  apparent,  but  they  may  be  traced 
by  an  attentive  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  discard  the 
historical  tenses  and  to  modernize  the  stops.  The  following 
passage  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  defects  and  the  energy  of  Claren- 
don’s way  of  writing.  It  is  part  of  a manifesto  on  the  commission 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  against  the  King : — 

It  was  not  possible  that  a commission  could  be  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  raise  an  army  against  us,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  person,  and 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  pursue  kill  and  slay  us  and 
all  who  wish  well  to  us,  but  that  in  a short  time  inferior  commanders  by 
the  same  authority  would  require  our  good  subjects  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  property  of  the  subject  to  supply  them  with  such  sums  of  money  as 
they  think  tit  upon  the  penalty  of  being  plundered  with  all  extremity  of 
war  and  by  such  rules  of  arbitrary  power  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  least 
pretence  or  shadow  of  that  property  it  would  seem  to  defend. 

A few  verbal  alterations  will  convert  this  clumsy  sentence  into  the 
style  of  the  most  cutting  leading’article  or  review.  For  instance  : — 
“ You  issue  a commission  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  raise  an  army 
against  us,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  person  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  to  pursue,  kill,  and  slay  us,  and  aU 
who  wish  well  to  us.  Inferior  commanders  will  soon  learn  the 
same  lesson.  They  will  require  our  subjects,  for  the  maintenance 
of  ihe  property  of  the  subject,  to  supply  them  with  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  please,  and  those  who  refuse  wiU  be  plimdered 
with  all  extremity  of  war.  You  thus  erect,  for  your  protection, 
an  arbitrary  power  which  in  its  very  nature  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  the  rights  which  you  say  you  mean  it  to  protect.” 
The  following  is,  as  it  stands,  as  powerful  as  it  can  be  : — 

By  this  rule  if  a member  of  either  house  commit  a murder  you  must  by 
no  means  meddle  with  him  till  you  have  acquainted  that  house  of  which  he 


is  a member,  and  received  their  direction  for  your  proceeding,  assuring  your- 
self lie  will  not  stir  from  that  place  where  you  left  him  till  you  return  with 
their  consent ; should  it  be  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every  man 
under  the  pretence  of  murder  to  take  one  after  another  and  as  many  as  he 
pleaseth  and  so  consequently  bring  a parliament  to  what  he  pleaseth  when 
he  pleaseth.  If  a member  of  either  house  shall  take  a purse  at  York  (he 
may  as  probably  take  a purse  from  a subject  as  arms  against  the  King)  you 
must  ride  to  London  to  know  wliat  to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you  and  take 
a new  purse  at  every  stage,  and  must  not  be  apprehended,  or  declared  a 
felon  till  you  have  asked  that  house  of  which  he  is  a member ; should  it  be 
otherwise  it  might  be  in  every  man’s  power  to  accuse  as  many  members  as 
he  would  of  taking  purses,  and  so  bring  a parliament  and  so  aU  parliaments 
to  nothing.  Would  these  men  bo  believed  ? 

A very  little  attention  to  tbe  rules  of  composition  now  gene- 
rally understood  will  show  that  Clarendon  might,  with  hardly  an 
effort,  have  made  his  book  as  brilliant  as  it  is  impressive, 
nor  need  it  have  lost  any  of  its  weight  in  the  process. 
Indeed,  its  weight  arises  from  the  gravity  of  the  author’s 
thoughts,  and  by  no  means  from  the  cumbrousness  of  his 
style.  It  is  full  of  humour.  Numerous  instances  might  be 
given,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a few.  Cromwell’s 
“ physicians  began  to  think  him  in  danger,  though  the  preachers 
who  prayed  always  about  him  and  told  God  Almighty  what  great 
things  he  had  done  for  him  and  how  much  more  need  he  still  had  of 
his  service  declared  as  from  God  that  he  should  recover.”  Straf- 
ford’s great  fault  was  pride,  which  was  punished  “in  that 
he  fell  by  the  two  things  he  most  despised,  the  people  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane.”  Montrose  refuses  to  be  prayed  for  by  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  because  he  knows  how  they  would 
have  prayed,  thus : — “ ‘ Lord  vouchsafe  yet  to  touch  the 
obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorrigible  sinner  this  wicked 
perjured  toaitorous  and  profane  person  who  refuses  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  thy  Kirk  ’ and  the  like  charitable  expressions.” 
Lord  Berkshire’s  “ affection  for  the  Crown  was  good ; his 
interest  and  reputation  less  thfin  anything  but  his  understanding.” 
Lord  Salisbury  “was  a man  of  no  words  except  in  hunting 
and  hawking,  in  which  only  he  knew  how  to  behave  himself.  In 
matters  of  state  and  council  he  always  conciuTed  in  what  was 
proposed  for  the  King  and  cancelled  and  repaired  aU  those  trans- 
gressions by  concurring  in  all  that  was  proposed  against  him  as 
soon  as  any  such  propositions  were  made.” 

Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  Clarendon’s  gifts  was  his 
occasional  eloquence.  With  one  specimen  of  this  we  must 
conclude.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  language  contains  a 
nobler  passage  of  the  kind.  The  very  negligence  of  the  com- 
position heightens  its  dreary  pathos.  The  desolation  of  the  Church, 
the  smallness  and  sadness  of  the  company,  the  “ fellow  from  the 
town”  who  alone  happened  to  know  where  lay  “ King  Harry  VHI. 
and  Queen  Jane  Seymour,”  the  Governor  locking  up  the  place, 
“ which  was  seldom  put  to  any  use,”  when  all  was  over,  are  marvel- 
lous accompaniments  to  the  funeral  of  an  English  king  who  had 
died  the  death  of  a traitor.  The  superiority  of  this  passage  over 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  poem  on  Sir  John  Moore’s  funeral  shows  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  finest  imagination  and  the  most  elaborate  choice 
of  words  to  equal  the  concentrated  emotion  which  colours  the 
language  01  a mtm  who  is  writing  of  that  which  touches  the  very 
core  of  his  heart ; — 

Then  they  went  into  the  church,  to  make  choice  o^  a place  for  burial.  But 
when  they  entered  into  it,  which  they  had  been  so  well  acquainted  with 
they  found  it  so  altered  and  transformed,  all  tombs,  inscriptions,  and  those 
landmarks  pulled  down,  by  which  all  men  knew  every  particular  place  in 
that  church,  and  such  a dismal  mutation  over  the  whole,  that  they  knew 
not  wheVe  they  were  ; nor  was  there  one  old  ofScer  that  had  belonged  to  it, 
or  knew  where  our  princes  had  used  to  be  interred.  At  last  there  was  a 
fellow  of  the  town  who  undertook  to  tell  them  the  place,  where,  he  said,  “ there 
was  a vault  in  which  King  Harry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Jane  Seymour 
were  interred.”  As  near  that  place  as  could  conveniently  be,  they  caused 
the  grave  to  be  made.  There  the  King’s  body  was  laid  without  any  words, 
or  other  ceremonies  than  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  few  beholders.  Upon  the 
coffin  was  a plate  01  silver  fixed  with  these  words  only — King  Charles.  1648. 
When  the  coifin  was  put  in  the  black  velvet  paU  that  had  covered  it  was 
thrown  over  it,  and  then  the  earth  thrown  in ; which  the  Governor  stayed  to 
see  perfectly  done,  and  then  took  the  keys  of  the  church,  which  was  ^Idom 
put  to  any  use. 


MISS  COBBE’S  ITALICS.* 

WHAT  -will  not  a strong-minded  female  do  and  dare  for  tbe 
propagation  of  her  favourite  nostrums  for  the  “ rehabilitation 
of  woman”  Here  we  have  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  professing 
to  write  a book  about  Italian  affairs,  but  really  inveigling  us  into 
reading  a series  of  homilies  on  the  wrongs  of  her  injm-ed  sex.  Her 
title-page,  indeed,  ought  to  have  led  us  to  expect  a sufficiency  of 
eccentricities.  A lady  who  entertains  such  revolutionary  ideas 
with  respect  to  her  mother- tongue  as  to  use  the  word  “Italics  ” to 
describe  a book  about  Italy,  cannot  be  supposed  to  abound  in  very 
scrupulous  feelings  towards  her  readers.  The  headings  of  her 
chapters,  too,  are  in  that  sensational-comic  style  which  might 
have  taught  us  seriously  to  doubt  what  was  to  follow.  “ Italy 
mends  her  ways  ” (meaning  her  roads),  “ Italy  goes  to  drill,”  ~ 
“ Italy  reads  her  newspapers” — this  is  so  thoroughly  in  the  style 
of  Punch,  when  the  November  fogs  have  driven  him  to  his  wits’ 
end  for  a joke,  that  we  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  worst. 
As  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Italics  is  a very  tedious 
piece  of  book-making,  and  reads  very  much  like  a re-issue  of  the 
letters  of  the  Special  Correspondent  of  a peimy  newspaper,  with 
the  addition  of  such  statistics  as  might  suit  the  tastes  of  a 
gathering  of  the  votaries  of  social  science.  At  the  same  tftne  we 
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know  of  no  penny  or  other  newspaper  that  precisely  represents 
the  views  of  Miss  Cobbe.  She  is  as  fiercely  Protestant  as  the 
Morning  Advertiser  and  the  Record ; but  then  she  is  very  nearly 
as  wroth  with  the  parsons  as  with  the  priests,  and  holds  orthodoxy 
in  general  in  supreme  contempt.  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  alike,  are  agreed  in  stigmatizing 
free  thought  as  “ irreverent  ” ; but  will  all  Miss  Cobbe’s  hard 
words  about  Popery  and  its  mummeries  reconcile  them  to  such 
free  thinking  and  free  speaking  as  the  following  ? In  describing 
the  books  on  morals  now  used  in  the  normal  schools  of 
Italy,  she  says  : — 

We  find  the  science  analysed,  beginning  from  definition  and  division  of 
ethics  to  the  apparition  of  those  long-departed  virgins  whom  we  have  not 
heard  of  except  on  allegorical  tombstones  for  several  generations  — the 
Cardinal  Virtues,  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  On  read- 
ing of  these  poor  neglected  ladies,  introduced  as  still  alive  and  influential, 
the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  those  other  four  characters,  likewise  too  long 
forgotten,  the  Four  Elements,  from  which  one  of  the  Fathers  demonstrated 
that  there  only  were,  and  only  could  he,  four  Gospels. 

We  have  heard  a good  deal  lately  about  what  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  Miss  Cobbe  has  some- 
thing quite  new  to  offer  us.  She  calls  it  “ a great  transition  in 
human  nature,”  which  transition  “we  are  accustomed  somewhat 
vaguely  to  define  as  the  Christian  movement,”  and  she  holds  that 
it  has  been  nearly  eighteen  centuries  at  work,  and  has  only  just 
begim  to  teach  us  “ that  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  to  which 
it  is  due.”  The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion she  ascribes  to  causes  which  she  thus  lucidly  describes : — “ The 
printing-press  as  a material  agent,  a totally  new  conception  of 
human  brotherhood  and  human  solidarity  as  a spiritual  one,  have 
between  them  changed  the  whole  form  of  our  edifice.”  The  fact 
is.  Miss  Cobbe  has  a cloudy  mind.  With  all  her  zeal  for  woman’s 
rights,  she  is  a conspicuous  example  of  what  are  popularly  con- 
sidered the  characteristic  defects  of  ordinary  women — being  as  im- 
pulsive, as  vehement,  as  prone  to  substitute  personal  merits  and 
demerits  for  broad  principles,  and  as  little  disposed  to  clear  her 
mind  of  cant,  as  the  most  weak-minded  of  that  unfortunate  sex 
which  she  tells  us  has  been  the  special  victim  of  priestcraft, 
parsoncraft,  and  mancraft  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Here  is  her 
view  of  the  present  position  which  women  occupy  in  the  world — a 
position  which  she  looks  upon  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
degradation  of  their  intellect  by  their  male  tyrants : — 

In  all  Protestant  countries  in  a moderate  degree — in  all  Catholic  countries 
in  an  exorbitant  degree — women  are  at  this  moment  the  upholders  of 
whatever  is  most  opposed  to  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  humanity. 
Everywhere  superstition,  uprooted  from  men’s  minds,  clings  tightly  round 
the  souls  of  women,  and  spreads  its  poisonous  influence  froria  that  sure  ground. 
Ever30vhere  the  most  designing  and  ambitious  of  the  clergy  find  in  women 
their  best  tools  for  promoting  their  schemes  of  political  or  spiritual  despotism. 

These  pleasant  notions  are  expounded  at  length  in  a chapter  on 
the  “Nemesis  of  Woman,”  which  may  be  taken  both  as  a mag- 
nificent exposition  of  Miss  Cobbe’s  principles,  and  as  a specimen 
of  her  gifts  in  the  art  of  book  manufacture.  In  a similar  strain 
we  have  a long  disquisition  on  liberty,  equality,  and  the  feudal 
system,  in  the  coiu'se  of  which  we  learn  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
English  land  and  house  proprietors  to  refuse  to  let  their  farms 
and  shops  to  women,  because  they  cannot  exercise  the  electoral 
franchise.  And  thus,  on  every  conceivable  occasion,  away  starts 
Miss  Cobbe  from  her  Italics,  and  bestows  on  us  page  after  page  of 
her  views  on  all  things  in  general.  Scarcely  is  she  fairly  launched, 
when  she  gives  us  some  half-dozen  pages  on  the  management,  not 
of  Italian,  but  of  French  railways.  Then  we  are  treated  to  Miss 
Cobbe’s  reminiscences  of  an  old  inn  and  her  dream  thereat,  shortly 
followed  by  a disquisition  on  the  fashion  of  collecting  old  postage 
stamps.  Professing  to  describe  Italian  manufactures,  she  exhausts 
above  a dozen  pages  in  the  explanation  of  her  theories  on 
universal  art,  with  remarks  on  English  town  and  country  houses. 
All  is  grist  that  comes  to  her  mill.  Thus,  a few  well  diluted 
facts  about  Father  Passaglia  suffice  to  fill  a whole  chapter ; and 
that  well-worked  and  not  very  interesting  topic,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  fills  another.  Apropos  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
she  tells  one  of  her  few  amusing  stories  j it  is,  however, 
a Spanish,  and  not  an  Italian  story:  — “In  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Caeli  there  is  a picture  of  the 
Virgin  in  brocaded  silk,  exchanging  compliments  with  the 
founder  of  the  family.  He  motions  to  her  to  take  precedence ; 
but  she  draws  back,  and  says,  ‘ Advance,  sir ! You  are  the 
Head  of  my  House.’  ” Whether  the  picture  in  question  exists  or 
not  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  ourselves  vouch  for  the  existence 
of  a painting,  in  a gallery  near  Bologua,  equally  quaint  and  sug- 
gestive. It  is  a representation  of  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
effected  by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  while  from  the 
window  of  a house  in  the  corner  of  the  picture  the  Virgin  Mary 
appears  looking  out,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a breviary  from  which 
she  is  reciting  the  Officium  Beatm  Marim^  Virgwis, 

One  of  Miss  Cobbe’s  most  thoroughly  disagreeable  chapters  is 
that  upon  “ Peaceful  Pisa,”  which  she  tells  us  is  the  Bath  of  Italy, 
or  rather  what  Bath  was  before  it  “ put  on  a new  wig  ” — an  enig- 
matical phrase  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  fathom.  Her 
experience  of  Pisa  as  a whole  leads  her  to  the  following  refiections, 
which  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  •vuilgarity  and  flippancy  that 
occ^ionally  vary  her  heavy  arguments.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  quiet  towns,  she  says : — 

When 'they  die,  the  hearse  does  not  go  much  slower  than  they  habitually 
drove  or  rode  alive,  and  the  cemetery  is  only  one  degree  more  silent  than 
their  streets.  Let  us  hope  that  “ Kequiescat  in  pace,”  or  “ Mors  setema 
quies,”  are  not  ineffectually  inscribed  on  their  tombstones.  A lady  we  have 


beard  of  once  rebuked  her  too  socially  disposed  daughters  for  hoping  that 
Heaven  would  be  a state  of  vivid  existence.  “ Unless,”  said  the  poor  old 
chaperon  (doubtless  with  many  recollections  of  “ gay  ” evenings  before  her 
mind),  “ unless  Heaven  be  dulu,  it  will  be  no  Heaven  to  me ! ” The  in- 
habitants of  sleepy  old  cities  will  doubtless  echo  the  aspiration,  and,  we  hope, 
find  all  that  they  may  desire. 

As  a pendant  illustration  of  ber  notions  of  good  taste,  let  us  bear 
Miss  Cobbe  on  tbe  effect  of  works  of  art  in  a bandsomely-furnisbed 
London  bouse ; — “ A really  fine  picture  or  statue  in  sucb  a bouse, 
instead  of  seeming  in  a fitting  shrine  of  splendour,  seems  quite 
unaccountably  out  of  place,  and,  if  seen  unexpectedly,  is  capable 
almost  of  giving  one  a ‘ tm-n,’  like  a ‘ grace  ’ at  a Greenwich 
dinner.” 

Tbe  least  dull  chapter  in  tbe  book  is  tbe  seventeenth,  beaded 
“ People  one  meets  in  Italy.”  It  need  hardly  be  premised 
that  Miss  Cobbe  bad  no  means  of  studying  tbe  private  life  of 
Italians.  Their  proverbial  indisposition  to  admit  strangers  to  any 
degree  of  family  intimacy  was  not  relaxed  in  ber  case.  She  is 
honest  enough  to  confess  this,  and  adds  that  to  the  best  English 
society  in  Italy  she  was  equally  a stranger.  However,  tbe  exi- 
gencies of  book-making  must  be  attended  to,  and,  by  way  of  en- 
lightening us  as  to  tbe  “ people  one  meets  in  Italy,”  she  devotes 
about  tbe  seventh  part  of  ber  thick  volume  to  an  old  decayed 
French  Royalist,  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
and  his  wife,  to  Powers,  Gibson,  Story,  and  Miss  Hosmer,  tbe 
sculptors,  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Mackay,  to  Mrs. 
Somerville  and  Dr.  Manning.  To  these  she  adds  tbe  Marquis. 
D’Azeglio  and  a few  others  unknown  to  fame,  and  discourses  on, 
them  all  in  that  tone  of  elaborate  rapture  and  vehement  strong- 
mindedness  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  her  book.  This 
same  chapter  affords  us  specimens  of  her  jokes.  “Perhaps,”  she 
says,  “ the  difference  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Rome 
might  be  described  as  that  between  Murrayolators  and  Mariolators.” 
This  is  not  very  witty,  but  the  following  is  better 

Once  I remember  going  with  a party  of  friends  into  the  beautiful  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  just  as  some  service  had  concluded,  and. 
finding  the  large  semicircle  before  the  canons’  chairs  in  a state  not  to  be. 
described — the  magnificent  mlaid  marbles  of  the  floor  having  been  visibly 
subjected  to  a similar  process  for  a period  reaching  back  into  a very  remote 
antiquity.  “ Imagine,”  said  one  of  the  party,  “ those  priests  going  on  in  this- 
disgusting  way,  in  such  a place  as  this,  and  while  a religious  service  was- 
being  performed.”  “ I suppose,”  I suggested,  “ that  they  mistook  the  psalm 
they  chauiited,  and  read  it  Expectorans  Expectoravi.” 

This  spitting  in  Italy  is  unquestionably  disgusting,  and  we  fancy 
it  prevails  more  frequently  in  churches  than  anywhere  else.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  heard  of  a little  book  published  in  Italy  for  the 
instruction  of  young  priests  in  the  various  minute  rules  to  be 
followed  in  saying  mass,  in  which  occurs,  at  certain  less  solemn 
parts,  the  exquisitely  naive  suggestion,  Qui  si  sptda. 

In  the  chapter  on  “Catholic  Italy,”  Miss  Cobbe  has  a few 
tolerable  stories  about  popular  sermons  and  superstitions  ; they 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  more  angry  than  funny,  and 
not  nearly  so  entertaining  as  simdry  others  that  are  to  be 
heard  from  less  spiteful  and,  we  suspect,  more  authentic 
sources.  Neither  fiction  nor  ill-nature  will  readily  match  the 
eloge  on  O’Connell  preached  at  Rome  by  the  once  famous  Padre 
Ventura,  wherein  the  orator,  dilating  on  the  hatred  of  English 
Protestantism  towards  the  “ Liberator,”  asserted  that  “ even  that 
most  pious  monarch,  George  IV.,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Great 
Agitator,  exclaimed  (we  leave  the  imprecation  in  its  original 
Italian)  ‘ Sia  danjiato  da  Dio  O' ConnelV  ” The  whole  passage  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  printed  sermon.  But  Ventiu’a  is  not  alone 
in  his  peculiar  views  of  the  devout  and  gentlemanly  monarch  in 
question.  A short  time  ago  a poor  woman  was  found  upon  her 
knees  before  the  picture  of  the  same  holy  Sovereign  which  adorns 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  piously  telling  her  beads,  xmder  the 
idea  that  he  was  a canonized  saint. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Italics  is  not  a book  that  can  help 
us  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Miss  Cobbe  has  certainly  one  merit,  in  that  she  is  eminently  im- 
partial in  her  aversions.  She  thinks  that  the  Pope’s  “ hcmhomie, 
once  genuine,  has  changed  to  a somewhat  hypocritical  doucereux 
behaviour,  concealing  not  a little  spite  and  duplicity  ” •,  but  she 
holds  that  Protestantism  has  little  chance  even  in  free  Italy,  from 
the  inciu’able  distaste  of  the  people  for  everything  approaching  to 
the  “ evangelical  ” theology.  She  has  ceased  to  worship  Garibaldi, 
because  of  a certain  unexplained  autobiography,  which,  though 
edited  and  amplified  by  his  friend  Alexandre  Dumas,  is  still  pub- 
lished -without  disavowal  as  the  work  of  Garibaldi  himself.  She 
abhors  priests,  nuns,  and  monks  -with  aU  the  hatred  of  a pm-itan  and 
a woman  combined ; but  she  cannot  resist  Dr.  Manning’s  ascetic- 
looking face,  which  she  finds  '^worn,  pale,  and  noble.”  ^‘Such,” 
she  says,  “were  the  great  mediaeval  saints.”  And,  moreover, 
“he  is  a very  charming  and  well-bred  gentleman.”  Dr.  Manning 
may  possibly  not  appreciate  the  compliment  at  its  full  worth,  for 
Miss  Cobbe  assures  us  that  Mazzini  is  regarded  as  a saint  by  his 
intimate  friends,  while  she  herself  adores  his  face  and  emaciated 
figure  as  suggestive  of  the  look  of  “ an  old  Hebrew  prophet.” 
Evidently,  -with  Miss  Cobbe,  leanness  is  intimately  connected  with 
sanctity;  and  what  amount  of  angelic  expression  she  would 
require  in  a Banting  in  order  to  regard  him  as  an  apostle,  it  is 
interesting  to  consider.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
new  religious  sect  could  be  founded  by  a person  who  is  obliged  to 
walk  down  stairs  backwards.  At  any  rate.  Miss  Cobbe  is  evidently 
seriously  struck  by  the  ex-archdeacon,  and  we  should  tremble  for 
her  Protestantism  if  she  were  often  subjected  to  the  converting 
infiuences  of  the  eyes  and  forehead  that  are  said  to  he  so  fatal  to 
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fine  ladies  of  High  Church  proclivities.  At  such  a crisis 

we  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  save  her  hut  the 
judicious  study  of  the  countenance  (living  or  in  photo- 
graph) of  some  stout  and  jovial  Roman  ecclesiastic,  whose 
ruhicund  cheeks  might  dissipate  the  spell  that  Dr.  Manning 
is  casting  around  her.  In  tact,  with  all  her  would-he  manli- 
ness of  understanding.  Miss  Cohhe  is  a mere  woman  after  all — 
impetuous,  headlong,  ardent  in  hero-worshipping  and  villain- 
hating  (according  to  her  lights),  and  eagerly  ambitious  of  being 
accounted  sentimental,  poetical,  ladylike,  gushing,  artistic,  and 
sesthetic.  So  that  we  are  not  exactly  disposed  to  sit  at  her  feet 
for  instruction  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  law,  any  more  than  in 
art ; while  what  she  knows  about  art  may  be  gathered  from  her 
confession  that  the  Duomo,  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Campanile  at 
Pisa  are,  to  her  mind,  suggestive  only  of  confectionery  and 
sponge-cakes. 


EPICHARMUS.* 

The  origin,  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  the  early  middle  age, 
of  the  modern  drama  has  exercised  the  patience  of  generation 
after  generation  of  antiquarians  in  every  coimtry  of  Europe.  It  is 
still  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  Mysteries  and  Miracles  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  a new  invention,  or  were  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Roman  theatre  of  the  fifth  century.  There  are 
‘‘convulsionists,”  in  literary  history  as  well  as  in  geology,  who  like 
epochs  without  antecedents.  To  others  nothing  begins  to  be ; all  is 
progress  and  development.  “ Lord  Dundreary  ” derives  in  a right 
line,  through  “ Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,”  from  the  “ Chester 
Mysteries.”  The  miracle-plays  are  but  the  Christianizing  of  the 
popular  farces  which  survived  the  regular  drama  on  the  wreck  of 
the  theatres,  by  the  barbarians,  in  the  sixth  century.  Every  larger 
municipal  town  had  its  theatre,  in  which,  to  the  last,  Plautus 
might  be  occasionally  seen.  But  Plautus  carries  us  back 
already  to  B.c.  200,  and  to  the  Greeks,  of  whom  Plautus  was 
confessedly  a copyist.  Mounting  upwards  we  ascend  rapidly 
through  the  New,  the  Middle,  and  the  Old  Comedy.  But 
comedy  and  tragedy  — the  drama  altogether  is  exclusively 
Attic.  “If  any  Greek  in  a distant  part,”  says  Plato,  “has 
written  what  he  thinks  a passable  tragedy,  he  posts  off  with 
it  to  Athens.  If  it  succeeds  there,  he  is  secure  of  a reputa- 
tion wide  as  Greece.”  The  Attic  stage,  and  the  Festivals  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens,  were  the  nursery  of  the  comic  drama  of  Eu- 
rope. The  nursery  only,  not  the  birthplace ; for  this  we  must 
go  one  stage  further  back.  Doric,  not  Attic,  was  the  native  dia- 
lect of  comedy.  The  earliest  Attic  writers  of  the  “old  comedy” 
drew  their  inspiration  from  abroad.  Chionides  and  Magnes  pro- 
fessed to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Megarian  pantomime. 

It  is  in  Epicharmus,  of  Doric  Megara,  that  written  comedy  ac- 
knowledges its  ancestor  and  inventor,  and  the  era  of  its  birth 
accordingly  is  between  480-500  b.c.  Epicharmus  had  no  pre- 
decessors, no  models.  He  has  been  copied  and  adapted  by  many 
followers,  but  had  himself  none  to  copy.  Beyond  Epicharmus  the 
tradition  of  the  comic  stage  does  not  ascend. 

What  was  Epicharmus?  How  came  he  to  invent  comedy? 
What  are  his  plays  like  ? These  are  questions  of  classical  scholar- 
ship, but  also  of  an  interest  wide  as  literature.  Of  course  they  are 
questions  only  to  be  answered  from  the  plays  themselves.  Epi- 
charmus, though  not  as  prolific  as  M.  Scribe,  was  no  less  fertile  than 
writers  for  the  stage  usually  are.  But  time  has  engulphed  it  all — 
all  save  about  three  hundred  scattered  lines,  which  have  floated  like 
so  much  wi-eck  to  the  shore  of  our  modem  age.  Of  these  three  hun- 
dred lines  some  thirty  or  forty  are  suspected  as  spurious ; that  is, 
though  found  quoted  from  Epicharmus,  are  thought  not  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  At  least  as  many  more  are  so  corrupt  that  their 
meaning  is  conjectural.  For  these  and  other  reasons  there  remain 
barely  two  himdred  lines  out  of  which  the  classical  palaeontologist 
may  attempt  to  reconstruct  a living  image  of  the  first  comic  poet, 
whose  “ works,”  in  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  them,  filled  ten 
volumes. 

This  desperate  undertaking  is  now  attempted  by  a German 
philologian,  Herr  Lorenz.  The  three  hundred  lines  require,  we  find, 
about  as  many  pages  for  their  elucidation.  At  first  sight,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  these  proportions  of  having  something  to  do 
with  professorial  book-making.  We  are,  therefore,  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  very  little  can  fairly  be  set  down  to  this 
common  sin  of  monographs.  Even  the  first  chapter,  on  “ the  Doric 
Drama,”  though  it  does  but  go  over  again  ground  thoroughly 
beaten  by  K.  O.  Muller,  forms,  we  are  forced  to  allow,  an  indis- 
pensable prologue.  The  I^ife  of  Epicharmus  had  been  well  worked 
up  by  Bernhardy  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopddie,  but  some 
few  gleanings  were  still  left  which  the  present  editor  has  carefully 
gathered  in.  If  he  anywhere  indulges  in  supei-fluities,  it  is  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  in  which,  for  want  of  materials,  the  growth  of  j 
comedy  is  traced  hypothetically.  On  the  whole,  we  close  Herr  | 
Lorenz’s  treatise  with  a satisfied  conviction  how  much  can  be 
inferred  from  how  few  data,  how  certain  the  process  of  restoration 
is,  and  how  clear  is  the  line  which,  in  historical  philology,  separates 
sound  induction  from  fanciful  suggestion. 

Epicharmus  was  worth  pains,  for  he  was  a very  remarkable  man. 
The  inventor  of  comedy  could  hardly  have  been  other.  Epicharmus 
was  no  mere  droll  who  set  himself  the  task  of  amusing  a ribald 
populace  and  a luxurious  sovereign.  He  had  appropriated  all  the 
best  philosophical  thinking  of  his  age — the  age  of  Xenophanes 
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and  Heraclitus.  He,  and  probably  his  father  before  him,  had 
been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Pythagoreans,  even  if  he  had 
not  known  Pythagoras  himself.  More  than  this,  Epicharmus  was 
himself  an  original  and  powerful  thinker,  though  he  has  not  given 
his  name  to  a particular  system  of  opinion.  Ennius  entitled  a 
Pythagorean  diaactic  poem  “ Epicharmus,”  and  one  Alcimus 
wrote  an  essay  (not  extant)  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  Plato’s 
Dialogues  had  drawn  largely  from  Epicharmus’  comedies.  So 
much  we  may  assert  of  him,  even  if  we  do  not  ascribe  to  him  a 
philosophical  poem  “ Of  Nature,”  as  Lorenz  is  ready  to  do,  on 
precarious  evidence.  Though  the  allusion  in  Plato  is  jocular,  yet 
even  in  that  passage  ( Thecctet.  p.  152)  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  Homer  and  Epicharmus,  on  the  one  side,  are  set  over  against 
Protagoras,  Heraclitus,  and  Empedocles  on  the  other. 

The  invention  of  comedy  demands  the  very  highest  gifts  of 
mind,  and  especially  this  broad  and  philosophical  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  For  the  invention  of  comedy  is  not  merely  the 
invention  of  intrigue  and  plot,  and  its  denouement,  drawn  to  a 
climax  through  a succession  of  scenes,  of  laughable  situations,  and 
ridiculous  contrasts  of  character.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  is  much 
more.  All  true  jesting,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  implies  depth  of 
character ; moral  indifterence  annihilates  the  distinction  between 
jest  and  earnest,  and  in  such  a soil  they  cease  to  be.  It  is  only 
experience,  ripened  by  reflection,  which  enables  us  to  see  that 
the  follies  and  errors  of  mankind  have  not  merely  a ridiculous 
side,  but  that  they  are  so  many  indications  of  a one-sided  unde- 
veloped nature — that  they  spring  from  mental  deformity,  the  con- 
sequence of  a cramped  education  and  a defective  experience.  No 
comic  writer  has  attained  greatness  who  has  not  placed  himself  on 
this  platform.  This  witty  irony  which  sympathises  with,  and 
pities  and  understands,  its  victim,  is  the  very  rarest  of  intellectual 
gifts.  Mockers,  scoffers,  persifleurs — Aristophanes  and  Lucian, 
Swift  and  Voltaire — belong  to  another,  and  an  inferior,  type.  Ra- 
belaisian laughter  is  compounded  of  vulgar  elements,  and  all  its 
philosophy  consists  in  referring  men’s  acts  to  selfish  and  sensual 
motives.  Its  satire  is  a sneer,  and  the  acme  of  its  wisdom  is  to 
deny  the  existence  of  virtue. 

True  comic  genius  is  the  opposite  of  this.  Its  sportive  laugh 
is  directed,  not  in  bitterness  against  human  nature,  but  against  its 
foibles.  It  pays  the  highest  homage  to  virtue,  tending  always 
towards  an  ideal  perfection.  It  is  of  the  utmost  significance,  then, 
that  “ the  first  of  comic  poets,”  as  Plato  styles  Epicharmus,  was 
a man  of  thorough  philosophic  culture.  Only  such  a one  was 
capable  of  opening  the  true  vein  of  comedy.  Of  course  the 
inventor  of  comedy  owed  much  to  suggestions  and  opportunities. 
Educated,  if  not  born,  in  the  Sicilian  Megara,  he  was  familiar 
from  childhood  with  the  broad  forms  of  popular  wit  and  street 
chaff.  Of  all  the  Doric  towns,  Megara  distinguished  it- 
self by  its  turn  for  coarse  banter  and  practical  joke. 
Here,  from  of  old,  the  Bacchus  festivals  were  celebrated  with  all 
the  wild  license  of  the  vintage  season,  with  the  personalities,  the 
repartees,  the  home  thrusts  for  which  the  Doric  race  and  dialect 
were  famous.  The  mimes  and  the  mummers,  and  the  processions 
of  the  jolly  Comastse,  in  their  harlequin  dresses  of  many  colours, 
were  here  at  home.  The  waggon  for  a stage,  the  cork-tree  bark  for 
a mask,  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  the  wine-giver  for  a subject, 
the  song  and  dance  of  the  peasants  for  accompaniment— the 
materials  of  comedy  were  all  ready  to  hand.  All  that  was  wanting 
was  the  master-mind  to  weave  these  elements  into  one  whole,  to 
exalt  the  charivari  of  October  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  We  can 
easily  imagine — certainly  we  cannot  prove — ^the  upward  steps  by 
which  a genius  and  a training  like  that  of  Epicharmus  advanced 
from  rude  farce  to  the  true  conception  of  comedj\  We  can  imagine 
him  in  his  mythological  travesties — in  “Pyrrha  and  Prometheus,” 
or  “ Hebe’s  Wedding  ” — giving  the  reins  to  his  youthful  exuberance, 
and  lashing  out  on  all  sides  strokes  fair  and  foul  upon  the  civic 
notabilities,  where,  as  in  a small  town  like  Megara,  everybody 
knew  everybody.  As  he  became  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  re- 
moved to  a larger  sphere,  to  Syracuse.  This  city  was  then  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  splendour.  Under  Gelo  and  Hiero,  Syracuse 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  world.  It  was  the  most  populous, 
the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  civilized  city  in  which  the 
Greek  tongue  was  spoken.  If  more  refined  wit  and  greater 
caution  were  here  required,  at  least  an  audience  was  omained 
capable  of  appreciating  them  both.  Along  with  wealth  and 
civilization  followed,  of  course,  luxury  and  vice.  The  bourgeois 
of  Syracuse  was  notoriously  fond  of  good  living  and  the  pleasm-es 
of  the  table.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  a large 
part  of  the  few  scraps  of  Epicharmus  which  the  grammarians 
have  preserved ; they  contained  out-of-the-way  words — the  names 
of  peculiar  Syracusan  dishes  or  cakes.  But  the  Syracusan  loved 
good  talk  along  with  his  good  cheer.  The  lively,  cheerful,  chatty 
temper  of  the  Greek  Sicilian  was  almost  proverbial.  It  did  not 
forsake  him  even  under  the  worst  of  tyrannies — that  of  a de- 
bauched Roman  Proconsul.  “Nunquam  tarn  male  est  Siculis, 
quin  aliquid  facete  et  commode  dicant,”  says  Cicero.  Under 
(ielo,  provided  you  did  not  touch  upon  home  politics,  no  doubt 
there  was  a tree  career  for  the  dramatic  satirist.  And  Hiero  was 
the  munificent  patron  oi  genius  of  every  kind,  but  especially  of 
poets.  This  was  the  very  sphere  for  the  comic  drama,  and  all 
that  was  wanting  was  the  poet.  Epicharmus  came,  and  created 
comedy.  To  this  man  was  given  the  eye  to  see  that  underneath 
the  rough  repartee  and  rude  witticism  of  the  common  man  there 
lies  a deep  principle,  which  pervades  all  life ; that  these  are  but 
the  ill-reguiated  outbreaks  of  an  ideal  necessity,  which  is  ever 
prompting  to  place  the  bad  and  the  imperfect  in  sharp  contrast 
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with  the  excellent  and  the  perfect.  Vice  is  not  the  direct  object 
of  comedy.  Vice  is  the  object  of  satire ; it  is  not  laughable. 
To  have  been  the  first  to  seize  this  point  of  view  is  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  comedy.  This  is  the  invention  which  is 
associated  for  ever  with  the  name  of  Epicharmus. 


AKCHBISHOP  WHATELY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOCJlS;.* 

ISS  WIIATELY  is  well  performing  her  office  of  literary 
executor  to  her  father.  A republication  of  his  whole  works 
would  be  out  of  place.  The  Logie  and  Rhetoric  had  their  value 
in  their  day.  They  expanded  the  range  of  Oxford  intellect 
in  the  direction  in  which  Oxford  was  then  willing  to  receive  ex- 
pansion ; and  the  Fallacies  appended  to  the  former,  if  not  strictly 
part  of  a logical  treatise  (for  they  were  almost  exclusively  material, 
not  formal),  were  full  of  suggestive  passages,  and  went  along  way 
in  teaching  an  inert  academical  generation  to  think  with  some 
clearness  and  independence.  Most  of  his  other  works  were  of  con- 
siderable though  temporary  interest,  and  in  his  notes  on  Paley 
and  Bacon  he  incorporated  many  of  the  passages  which,  in  his 
later  years,  he  thought  most  deserving  of  prolonged  life.  In 
185  5-6  there  appeai’ed  a volume  or  two  of  selections  from  his 
writings,  made  by  a friendly  hand  with  his  Grace’s  permission  (to 
say  the  truth,  Whately  was  rather  fond  of  being  “ selected  ” and 
epitomized)  •,  and  in  now  giving  to  the  world  these  Bemains,  which 
there  seems  some  reason  to  think  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
second  volume  from  parts  of  the  Commonplace-book  which  were 
supposed  at  one  time  to  be  lost,  but — ^if  we  may  trust  a passing 
notice  the  other  day — have  been  lately  recovered,  Miss  Whately 
is  erecting  the  best  monument  to  her  father’s  memory.  Moreover, 
the  volumes  in  question  enable  those  who  are  curious  in  literary 
history  to  compare  the  rough-hewn  thoughts  of  the  Archbishop, 
as  they  appear  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Commonplace-book 
which  was  his  constant  companion,  with  their  fuller  development 
in  his  published  works ; and  they  who,  with  ourselves,  think  the 
broad  outlines  of  thought  and  theory  more  valuable  in  the  rough 
than  in  their  elaborated,  and  sometimes  emasculated,  fulness  of 
statement,  have  here  a storehouse  of  lively  notions,  and  very  lively 
illustrations,  which  will  take  their  place  beside  Guesses  at 
Truth  by  the  brothers  Hare.  To  this  latter  work,  indeed,  they 
have  a close  affinity — as  close  as  is  consistent  with  the  difference 
between  the  thoroughly  Oxford  tone  of  Whately  and  the  Cam- 
bridge element  which,  notwithstanding  Augustus  Hare’s  being  of 
Oxford,  pervades  the  Guesses.  The  Guesses,  again,  have  a 
cheery,  healthy,  undergraduate  smack  about  them,  which  is 
exchanged  in  Whately  — very  unconsciously  — for  the  savour 
of  the  Oxford  tutor.  Sometimes  he  is  more  staid,  as  if  re- 
strained by  his  feeling  of  to  TrpkTrov  and  sometimes  (by  the  very 
reaction  against  donnishness  in  his  earlier,  and  against  party 
spirit  in  his  later,  days)  more  flagrantly  kvavnos  raig  doKuig 
than  either  the  Hares  or  any  one  else  could  have  been.  But 
the  difference  either  way  is  real.  And  perhaps  it  is  best  expressed 
by  saying  that  while  the  Hares  were  investigators,  guessers, 
starters  of  intellectual  game,  it  probably  never  occurred  to 
Whately  that  he  was,  or  could  be,  guessing  at  anything.  Every 
new  notion  came  from  his  brain  totus,  if  not  always  teres ; he  was 
essentially  a teacher.  He  advised  a man  one  day,  who  was  puzzled 
with  some  Aristotelian  difficulty,  to  lay  hold  of  a pupil,  and  try 
to  teach  him  it.  The  advice  was  soimd  as  a rule,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently the  way  in  which  he  learned  himself.  No  doubt  this  way 
of  teaching  oneself  by  the  help  of  other  people’s  stupidity,  and 
shai'pening  one’s  own  brains  by  making  whetstones  of  everybody 
else,  brings  with  it  a certain  contempt  for  the  persons  who  con- 
tribute the  passive  element  to  the  operation ; and  in  this,  as  every 
one  knows,  Whately  was  far  indeed  from  being  deficient  to  begin 
with.  It  ends  also,  too  probably,  in  a sort  of  appetite  for  followers, 
clacqueurs,  and  assentatcrres,  which  dwarfs  and  deteriorates  the  class- 
leader. 

Very  early  in  Whately’s  career.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  he 
had  observed  that  Whately  did  not  hke  people  to  differ  from  him ; 
and  we  almost  fear  that  what  was  originally  a love  of  good 
healthy  banter,  with  a fair  amount  of  give-and-take  about  its  war 
of  words,  degenerated  into  an  archiepiscopal  tendency  towards 
something  very  like  snubbing.  The  battle  is  no  longer  equal.  The 
pupil  may  retort;  a brother  don,  however  dull  in  general,  may  deal 
a telling  back-hander  now  and  then ; but  the  Palace  is  an  awful 
place.  The  chaplain  who  has  obtained  promotion,  and  the  curate 
who  is  looking  out  for  it,  must  suppress  the  repartee  that  springs 
to  his  lips,  all  the  more  determinately  in  proportion  to  its  vigour. 
It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  form  even  a passing  conjecture  as  to 
Whately’s  falling  into  this  unwholesome  mess  of  obsequiousness 
on  the  one  hand  and  hrusquerie  on  the  other,  imtil  we  have  con- 
siderably better  means  of  forming  a j udgment  respecting  his  later 
life  than  any  that  can  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  pre- 
eminently impertinent  invasion  of  the  literary  proprieties.  Miss 
Whately  promises  to  conclude  her  labom-s  with  a Life  of  her  father, 
and  though  probably  no  one  now  can  supply  the  living  features  of 
Whately  of  Oriel — i.e.,  the  true  Whately,  for  we  take  it  that  the 
Dublin  Whately  was  an  ungenial  mistake,  a fish  out  of  water — as 
Nassau  Senior,  for  instance,  could  have  done  had  he  still  survived, 
yet  we  may  be  sure  of  much  interesting  detail;  and  at  all  events 
the  picture  will  be  filled  in  with  the  gentler  home-touches  which 
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unquestionably  existed,  and  of  which,  as  unquestionably,  the 
popular  notion  of  Whately  stands  very  much  in  need. 

We  are  here,  however,  concerned  with  his  Commonplace-book, 
not  his  biography,  and  yet  it  is  very  full  of  autobiographic  traits 
of  unusual  value.  The  following,  for  example,  explain  a good  deal 
of  the  inner  man  whose  outside  bearing  laid  him  open  to  many  a 
misconstruction : — 

I suffered  all  the  extreme  agonies  of  shyness  for  many  years ; and  if  the 
efforts  to  which  I was  continually  stimulated  [to  think  about  his  gauoherie, 
copy  other  people’s  manners,  &c.]  had  been  in  any  degree  successful,  or  had 
been  applauded  as  such,  I should  probably  have  gone  on  to  affectation,  and 
have  remained  conscious  aU  my  life ; but  finding  no  encouragement,  I was  fortu- 
nately driven  to  utter  despair.  I then  said  to  myself,  “ Why  should  I endure 
this  torture  all  my  life  to  no  purpose  ? I would  bear  it  stiU  if  there  were  any 
progress  made,  any  success  to  be  hoped  for ; but  since  there  is  not,  I will  die 
quietly  without  taking  any  more  doses.  I have  tried  my  verj'  utmost,  and 
find  that  I must  be  as  awkward  as  a bear  all  my  life  in  spite  of  it.  I will 
endeavour  to  think  as  little  about  it  as  a bear,  and  make  up  my  mind  to 
endure  what  can’t  be  cured.”  From  this  time  I struggled  as  vigorously  to 
harden  myself  against  censure'"as  I ever  had  to  avoid  it.  ...  I was  acting 
more  wisely  than  I thought  for  at  the  time,  and  I succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations,  for  I not  only  got  rid  of  the  personal  feeling  of  shyness,  but  also 
of  most  of  those  faults  of  manner  which  consciousness  produces,  and  acquired 
at  once  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  careless  indeed  in  the  extreme,  from  its 
originating  in  a stern  defiance  of  opinion,  which  I had  convinced  myself 
must  ever  be  against  me  ; rough  and  awkward,  for  smoothness  and  grace  are 
quite  out  of  my  way ; and,  of  course,  tutorially  pedantic ; but  unconscious, 
and  therefore  giving  expression  to  that  goodwill  towards  men  which  I really 
feel. — (1818.) 

Again,  in  1857  : — 

I have  known  a man — a son  of  my  father’s — who  was  regarded  by  nearly 
half  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  as  excessively  sanguine,  and  by 
rather  more  than  half  as  excessively  desponding.  A phrenologist,  in  examin- 
ing his  skull,  gave  a description  which  might  explain  this  strange  di^ 
crepancy  ; “ very  enterprising,  very  persevering,  not  at  all  sanguine.”  This 
judgment  was  based  on  “ hope,  small ; cautiousness,  large  ; and  again,  firm- 
ness, conscientiousness,  veneration,  benevolence,  constructiveness,  and  the 
reflective  organs,  all  large.”  The  latter  organs  made  him  devise  schemes  for 
the  public  good  (in  which  his  firmness  ensured,  perseverance)  and  try  at 
them  as  a matter  of  duty  even  when  the  chance  of  success  was  small,  since 
duty  consists  in  trying,  not  in  succeeding  ; and  the  former  organs  led  him  to 
anticipate  failure.  Again,  that  same  person  was  regarded  by  some  (though 
not  many)  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  as  very  opinionated,  pertinacious, 
contemptuous  towards  opponents,  and  intolerant  of  dissent ; and  by  most,  as 
veiy  hesitating  in  forming  his  judgment,  very  open  to  conviction,  and 
eminently  tolerant.  The  cause  was,  I conceive,  that  the  strongest  assertions 
unsupported  by  proof,  and  the  ten-thousandth  iteration  o-  such  assurances, 
had  no  weight  with  him  at  all ; and  moreover  that,  the  more  numerous  and 
pertinacious  and  able  were  those  who  differed  from  him,  the  more  he 
adhered  to  his  opinions,  when  his  reasons  for  them  had  been  given,  and 
remained  unanswered ; because,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  zeal 
and  the  ability  of  his  opponents,  the  probability  is  the  stronger  that  some 
flaw  in  the  argument  would  be  detected  if  any  there  were. 

Thus  far;  those  who  please  may  take  the  passage  for  an  analysis  of 
a “son  of  his  father,”  hut  the  irrepressible  personal  pronoun 
cannot  be  longer  kept  in : — 

Some  doctrines  which  I hav^e  maintained  have  been  before  the  public, 
with  my  reasons  in  support  of  them,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  and  have 
attracted  no  small  attention.  That  the  majority  are  opposed  to  them,  and 
have  been  all  along,  confirms  my  adherence  to  them  more  and  more  every 
year,  because  no  answer  at  all,  or  none  that  deserves  the  name  of  an  argu- 
ment, has  ever  appeared.  And  this  some  regard  as  a proof  that  I hold 
cheap  all  who  differ  from  me,  when  in  truth  it  proves  the  very  reverse,  since 
I consider  that  they  would  have  found  a refutation  in  all  that  time  had 
refutation  been  possible. 

There  is  something  of  the  wrong  side,  as  well  as  of  the  right 
side,  of  Whately  here.  It  never  ocem's  to  him  that  any  human 
being,  of  appreciable  intellectual  worth,  could  be  honestly  able  to 
say  that  he  never  read  the  “ doctrines,”  or  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  answer  them. 

Here  is  one  more  extract,  also  characteristic  of  Whately,  but 
pre-eminently  of  Deland : — 

A man  once  asked  me  for  a living,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
always  been  my  strenuous  adversary,  and  I had  thus,  he  said,  a “ fine  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  my  magnanimity.”  He  had  heard,  probably,  of  my  being 
a whimsical  person  who  was  above  personal  resentment,  and  of  deliberate 
esteem  and  disesteem,  founded  on  principles  of  justice,  the  vulgar  have  no 
notion.  They  can  understand  “ bearing  malice,”  and  they  can  understand 
“ forgive  and  forget,”  but  to  forgive  without  forgetting  seems  to  them  a 
contradiction. 

These  are  not  at  all  either  livelier  or  more  characteristic  extracts 
than  might  be  made  from  almost  any  page  of  Miss  Whately’s 
singularly  interesting  little  volume.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  we 
here  see  Whately  very  much  as  he  saw  himself.  Even  in  matters 
which  occupied  his  serious  attention  for  years,  and  to  which 
he  devoted  large  volumes  with  inexhaustible  liberality,  we 
prefer  his  embryo-octavos  as  they  appear  here,  sometimes 
in  an  essay  of  a couple  of  pages,  sometimes  in  a pithy 
sentence.  The  little  collection  of  Apophthegms  that  he  made 
from  yviSpat  scattered  up  and  down  his  works  — they  are 
only  twenty-five  in  all — might  be  gi-eatly  enlarged,  perhaps  even 
into  a volume  something  like  one  of  Coleridge’s  Table-Talk.  If 
this  ever  comes  to  pass,  we  may  be  allowed  to  beg  that  it  be  not 
headed,  as  here.  Apothegms.  Possibly  Whately  wrote  it  so,  as 
we  observe  that  he  once  writes  tv(pripsiv,  and  now  and  then  mis- 
quotes his  Greek  and  Latin ; but  it  is  not  expedient  to  remind  the 
world  that  the  Archbishop’s  forte  lay  in  his  own  language,  his 
authority  on  matters  of  scholarship  being  unfortunately  incon'^ 
siderable. 

Also,  in  a future  re-editing  of  the  Commonplace-book  (in  full), 
together  with  a good  selection  of  sentences  and  bright  sayings 
I from  liis  works,  we  venture  to  request  the  omission  of  his  poetry. 

! It  only  fills  twenty  pages ; but  it  afflicts  one  much  as  one  is  afflicted 
; by  being  shown,  at  Abbotsford,  Walter  Scott’s  old  coat  and 
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trousers.  The  Napoleonic  effusions  very  possibly  passed  muster 
in  the  patriotic  fever  of  the  time.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
"Whately  to  give  enduring  record  to  such  rant  as  the  following : — 

Brave  youths  who  thirst  for  figlit  I 
Now’s  the  time  for  noble  deeds  ; 

Up  the  steep  and  slippery  height, 

Now  spur  your  gallant  steeds. 

For  ’tis  Wellington  tliat  gives  the  command  ; 

Charge ! charge  ! (or  all  is  lost) 

On  the  close-embattled  host, 

And  drive  them  from  their  post. 

Sword  in  hand ! 

The  parenthesis,  in  a serio-comic  point  of  view,  is  inimitable ; but 
the  age  is  unluckily  gifted  with  too  ready  a perception  of  the 
ludicrous  for  such  experiments.  That  Whately  could  have  written 
serio-comic  verse  (though  scarcely  verse  of  any  other  kind)  the 
following,  from  a supposed  “ Elegy  on  Dr.  Buckland,”  gives  genial 
evidence : — 

Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter. 

That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  ? 

If  we  hew  him  a rocky  se  pulchre 
He’ll  rise  and  break  the  stones, 

And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around. 

For  he’s  quite  in  his  element  underground. 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we  lay 
In  the  common  alluvial  soil. 

He’ll  start  up  and  snatch  these  tools  away 
Of  his  own  geological  toil  ; 

In  a stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains 
That  embedded  should  lie  his  organic  remains. 

Then  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  case-hardening  spring 
His  carcase  let  stalactite  cover. 

And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring 
When  he  is  encrusted  all  over ; 

There,  ’mid  mammoths  and  crocodiles,  high  on  a shelf. 

Let  him  stand  as  a monument  raised  to  himself! 


BKYCE’S  HOLT  ROMAN  EMPIRE.’” 

IT  is  not  often  that  a University  Prize  Essay  is  of  any  perma- 
nent value,  or  indeed  that  it  is  worth,  printing  at  all. 
The  compositions  yearly  sent  in  for  the  various  prizes  are  often 
highly  creditable  to  the  young  men  who  send  them  in;  they 
often  show  as  much  research  and  as  much  thought  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected  at  their  years,  and  they  often  give  signs 
of  real  promise  for  future  years — signs  which,  in  many  cases, 
the  eminence  of  their  authors  in  later  life  has  not  belied.  And 
in  a competition  for  a single  prize,  where,  unlike  the  class  list, 
the  success  of  one  candidate  excludes  the  success  of  any  other, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  winner  of  the  prize  has  had 
rivals  who  have  trod  closely  upon  his  heels,  and  whose  com- 
positions, though  they  have  failed  in  some  point  wherein  he 
has  succeeded,  show  just  as  much  promise  for  the  future  as  his 
own.  As  mere  academical  exercises,  then,  as  mere  practice  and  pre- 
paration for  something  greater,  our  Prize  Essays  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended. And,  in  those  cases  where  their  authors  have  risen  to  real 
distinction  in  after  days,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  look  back 
upon  their  early  efforts.  But  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  a Prize  Essay  is 
of  any  intrinsic  value.  It  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable  that  men 
who  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  their  studies  should  either 
actually  discover  new  facts  or  put  old  facts  in  any  new  light. 
Things  naturally  seem  recondite  to  the  author  of  a Prize  Essay 
which  ten  years  hence  he  will  look  upon  as  obvious.  He  will 
feel,  if  not  proud,  at  least  contented,  with  an  amount  of  reading 
for  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  he  would  as  soon  think  of  taking 
credit  as  he  would  think  of  taking  credit  for  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  Grammar.  And  the  fact  that  the  Prize  Essay  is  a Prize 
Essay — ^that  it  is  written  in  order  to  get  a prize,  that  the  reading 
preparatory  to  its  composition  has  been  gone  through  mainly  with 
a view  to  the  prize — stakes  away  something  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing.  The  virtues  of  a Prize  Essay  are  not  exactly  virtues  which 
are  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Even  in  a good  Prize  Essay, 
there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a certain  display  of  rather  small 
learning,  which  is  perfectly  natural  and  pardonable  in  such  a 
composition,  brrt  which  hinders  the  Prize  Essay,  as  such,  from 
taking  any  place  in  the  ranks  of  permanent  literature. 

To  these  remarks  there  ever  and  anon  appears  an  exception, 
because  ever  and  anon  some  one  appears  whose  mind  is  mature  at 
an  age  when  most  minds  are  immature,  and  who  writes  his  Prize 
Essay  as  he  would  write  an  essay  on  the  same  subject  ten  or 
twenty  years  later.  Of  such  exceptions  Mr.  Bryce’s  Essay  now 
before  us  is  a splendid  example.  Mr.  Bryce  has  wound  up  an 
academical  career  of  rmusual  brilliancy  by  producing,  in  the  form 
of  an  acadenrical  Prize  Essay,  a real  and  valuable  contribution  to 
historical  literature.  The  Judges  of  the  Arnold  Prize  made  a 
most  fortunate  choice  of  a subject,  one  which  exactly  fell  in  with 
the  studies  and  feelings  of  the  successful  competitor,  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  result.  The  subject  is  so  completely 
beyond  the  common  track  of  young  men’s  reading,  it  is  surrounded 
by  such  a mass  of  popular  error,  it  requires  not  only  so  much 
rmusual  study,  but  such  a still  more  unusual  clearness  of  sight 
and  independence  of  thought,  that  to  treat  it  fittingly  at  once 
supplied  a real  test  of  historic  power.  Mr.  Bryce  has  stood  the 
test.  We  trust  that  he  may  produce  greater  works  than  the 
thin  volume  before  us;  but,  if  he  does,  we  may  still  turn  to 
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his  first  attempt  with  something  more  than  the  interest  attaching 
to  a first  attempt.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  fruit  of  Mr. 
Bryce’s  powers,  the  present  Essay  will  be  able  to  stand  beside  them 
by  its  own  intrinsic  value.  A history  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire 
executed  as  this  Essay  is  executed  would  fill  up  a mighty  chasm 
in  our  literature,  and  would  at  once  place  its  author  in  the 
first  rank  of  historical  writers.  Still  the  Essay  itself  would 
hardly  lose  its  place  as  a brief  and  clear  summary  of  facts  which 
many  people  know,  but  which  few  people  realize.  In  Oxford  itself 
Mr.  Bryee’s  Essay  ought,  in  a jargon  which  Mr.  Bryce  would  not  use, 
to  “ inaugurate  an  epoch.”  It  exactly  supplies  a want ; it  affords 
a key  to  much  which  men  read  of  in  their  nooks  as  isolated  facts, 
but  of  which  they  have  hitherto  had  no  connected  exposition  set 
before  them.  With  this  Essay  in  the  student’s  hand,  mistakes 
and  confusions  about  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  subordinate 
kingdoms  will  no  longer  be  venial. 

.^d  yet,  after  all,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask  how  far  this  most 
successful  production  of  Mr.  Bryce  is  really  an  exception  to  the 
rule  about  Prize  Essays.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  Essay, 
as  sent  in  to  the  Judges,  was  something  very  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  such  compositions.  But  that  it  was  not  the 
finished  and  scholarlike  production  which  now  lies  before  us  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Bryce  himself.  “ It  is  right,”  he  teUs  us,  “ to 
state  that  this  Essay  has  been  greatly  changed  and  enlarged  since 
it  was  composed  for  the  Arnold  Prize  at  Oxford.”  We  could 
have  guessed  as  much  without  Mr.  Bryce  telling  us.  The  amount 
of  real  thought  and  real  research,  some  of  it  in  very  recon- 
dite quarters,  which  the  volume  displays  is  very  remarkable 
as  it  is;  but  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  in  a 
young  man  just  out  of  the  Schools.  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  wisely 
in  not  reprinting  his  Essay  in  what  must  have  been  a compara- 
tively crude  form,  but  in  taking  a year  or  two’s  further  study  to 
work  it  into  a shape  worthy  of  permanent  life.  He  has  done  so 
most  successfully.  In  one  point  alone  do  we  still  discern  some 
slight  trace  of  the  juvenile  character  of  the  Prize  Essay.  It  is  not 
in  the  matter,  which  is  thoroughly  mature ; it  is  not  in  the  style, 
which  is  little  less  so.  It  is  in  the  kind  of  references  to  be  found 
in  the  notes,  especially  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Essay.  Every  scholar  who  has  seriously  given  himself  to  histo- 
rical study  will  remember  the  sort  of  wonder  with  which  he  finds 
himself  launched  on  what  at  first  seems  to  be  a pathless  ocean. 
The  references  to  original  writers  with  which  the  notes  of 
Gibbon  and  Milman  are  thick  fill  him  with  a mysterious  awe. 
The  late  classical  and  early  mediaeval  writers  seem  like  a 
kind  of  shadows  which  he  can  hardly  hope  to  gr'asp.  To  find 
them,  to  read  them,  seems  almost  beyond  him.  Gradually  they 
lose  their  wonder ; their  local  habitation,  in  Muratori,  or  Pertz, 
or  the  Bonn  Byzantines,  is  soon  found;  they  are  read  or  con- 
sulted, and  become  as  fairriliar  as  the  works  of  people  who  wrote 
earlier  or  later.  Mr.  Bryce,  when  he  fairly  gets  into  his  subject, 
shoAVS  deep  and  original  research  in  many  quarters  which  it 
mirst  have  cost  him  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  at.  But  there 
is  throughout  something  not  perfectly  sati.sfactory  in  his  style  of 
quotation,  and  in  the  preliminary  sketch  we  find  such  references 
as  “ Jornandes,  cited  by  Gibbon,”  “Orosius,  quoted  by  Gibbon,” 
“ Tertullian,”  and  again  “Zosimus,  quoted  by  Marquard  Freher.” 
This  is  a distinct  vestige  of  the  Prize  Essay.  Here  are  books  which 
are  formd  in  every  College  Library,  treated  as  something  mysterious 
and  unapproachable.  But  if  this  is  a distinct  trace  of  the  genuine 
Prize  Essay  manner,  it  is  pretty  well  the  only  one  which  we  can 
discerir  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  volume.  A tendency  to  use  the  iirflected 
genitive  in  cases  hardly  sirited  to  sober  prose  is  a defect  in  style, 
but  one  to  be  seen  in  many  compositions  beside  Prize  Essays. 

As  for  the  matter  of  the  volume  itself,  it  is  of  a kind  which  we 
can  hail  with  rmmixed  satisfaction.  We  welcome  Mr.  Bryce  as  in 
a special  manner  a fellow-labourer  of  our  own.  In  almost  every 
page  he  brands  some  error  or  sets  forth  some  truth  about  which 
it  has  been  our  own  lot  to  bear  testimony  in  our  own  way. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  from  Mr.  Bryce’s  com- 
ments on  Rome  under  the  early  Caesar-s  to  his  com- 
ments on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  modem  Germany 
and  Italy,  there  is  hardly  a word  to  which  we  could 
not  unreservedly  subscribe.  We  know  of  no  English  writer  who 
has  so  thoroughly  grasped  the  real  nature  and  essence  of  the 
mediseval  Empire,  and  its  relations  alike  to  earlier  and  to  later 
times.  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  subject  which  is  so 
commonly  or  so  utterly  misunderstood,  not  only  by  the  world  at 
large,  but  even  by  professed  scholars.  And  we  need  hardly  add 
that,  without  a full  understanding  of  the  mediaeval  Empire,  all 
study  of  mediaeval  history  is,  we  will  not  say  thrown  away,  but 
reduced  to  a level  hardly  higher  than  that  of  local  archaeology. 
Without  it,  a man  may  doubtless  judge  accurately  of  this  or  that 
isolated  fact  in  the  hislrory  of  more  or  less  isolated  countries  like 
England,  Spain,  or  SAveden,  but  of  general  medieval  history  he 
can  have  no  understanding  whatever,  and  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Gaul  he  cannot  even  fully  grasp  particular  facts.  To  the  mass  of 
readers  and  writers  the  history  of  somewhat  more  than  a thousand 
years  is  simply  an  insoluble  puzzle.  That  the  Roman  Empire 
went  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  younger  C.  Julius  Caesar  to 
“ Franciscus  Secundus,  Romanorum  Imperator  electus,  Ger- 
manise et  Hierusalem  Rex,”  is  what  many  people  can- 
not even  take  in  as  a fact.  They  who  just  take  it 
in  as  a fact  are  simply  satisfied  with  despising  it  as  a 
! sham.  Now,  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  Second,  it  had  un- 
, doubtedly  become  a mere  sham  and  a mischievous  sham.  It  is 
open  to  anybody  who  pleases  to  call  it  a sham  from  the  death  of 
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Frederick  tke  Second,  nay  from  Otto  or  from  the  Great  Charles 
himself.  In  a certain  sense  it  was  a sham ; Francis  and  Frederick 
and  Otto  and  Charles  were  all  very  different  people  from  Theodo- 
sius and  Constantine.  What  Mr.  Bryce  understands,  and  works 
out  with  a clearness  and  power  which  we  have  never  before  seen 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  is  that  though,  in  a sense,  the 
mediaeval  Empire  was  a sham  throughout,  it  was  none  the  less 
practically  important  for  being  a sham.  The  whole  world  believed 
that  the  old  Roman  Empire  did  exist,  ought  to  exist,  must  exist, 
and,  west  of  the  Adriatic,  every  man  believed  that  it  existed  in 
the  person  of  the  German  King.  Such  a belief  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  a practical  importance  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  We 
may  laugh  when  Frederick  Barbarossa  identifies  himself,  as  aRoman 
prince,  not  only  with  his  predecessor  Trajan,  but  with  “ our  Consul 
M.  Antonius.”  But  people  at  the  time  did  not  laugh.  They  believed 
that  Frederick  really  was  the  direct  successor  of  Trajan,  and 
enormous  practical  consequences  followed  on  that  belief.  It 
proves  nothing  to  show  that  that  belief  was  erroneous  or  ridicu- 
lous. Protestants  think  it  erroneous  or  ridiculous  to  believe  that 
St.  Peter  was  the  divinely  appointed  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Pope  is  the  divinely  appointed  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But,  on 
the  showing  of  Protestants  no  less  than  on  that  of  Catholics,  the  con- 
sequences of  that  belief  have  been  most  momentous.  So  with  the 
Empire.  The  belief  in  its  claims  may  have  been  as  foolish,  as 
mischievous,  as  the  fiercest  Protestant  holds  belief  in  the  Papal 
claims  to  have  been.  The  point  is  not  that  men  were  wise  or 
enlightened  for  believing  in  the  Empire,  but  that,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  they  did  believe  in  the  Empire,  and  that  the  course  of  history 
was  infiuenced  in  a degree  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  believe  in  it.  This  is  the  real  pomt.  When 
we  come  to  discuss  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  things,  the 
Papacy  and  the  Empire  alike  will  be  found  to  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  side.  Each  worked  for  good  and  for  evil  in  the  days 
of  its  power,  and  each  outlived  its  own  usefulness  and  became  a 
merebm’den  on  the  world.  The  Empire  is  gone ; it  could  go,  because, 
after  all,  deeply  as  men  believed  in  it,  it  was  not  exactly  an  article 
of  faith  necessary  to  salvation.  But  the  Papacy  survives,  because, 
in  the  minds  of  many  millions  of  men,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  We  may  ourselves  disbelieve  and  reject  what 
others  believe ; but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  belief,  or 
the  importance  of  that  fact.  The  fact  that  they  do  so  believe 
makes  the  whole  face  of  Europe  different  from  what  it  would  be  if 
they  did  not  so  believe.  What  is  needed  to  understand  mediaeval 
history  is  to  grasp  the  fact  that  belief  in  the  Empire  was  a practically 
working  element  just  as  belief  in  the  Popedom  was.  How  far 
either  Pope  or  Emperor  was  good  or  bad  for  the  world  is  another 
question. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  Essay  is  so  brilliant  as  those  passages  in 
which  he  works  out  the  analogy  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire — the  sun  and  moon  of  Christendom,  as  men  then  looked  on 
them — and  shows  how  each  was  alike  essential  to  the  idea 
of  a perfect  polity  which  then  prevailed.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  simply  the  temporal  aspect  of  the  Holy  Church 
Universal.  The  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Emperor  were  co-extensive.  To 
each  alike  God  had  given  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance 
and  the  utttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.  Within 
this  boundless  dominion,  each  bore  one  of  the  two  swords.  The 
authority  of  each  within  his  own  range  was  divine  in  a sense  in 
which  that  of  no  inferior  potentate  was  divine.  To  each,  within  his 
own  range,  all  Kings  must  bow  down  and  all  nations  must  do 
service.  Pope  and  Emperor  alike,  each  with  his  own  Corpus 
Juris,  is  the  embodiment  of  law,  of  lawful  dominion,  of  divinely 
instituted  government,  as  opposed  to  mere  violence  and  anarchy. 
Kings,  Dukes,  commonwealths,  might  all  exist,  all  fiourish 
within  their  local  limits,  but  the  majesty  of  Ciesar  must  be 
above  all.  Here  is  a magnificent  theory  which  we  need  not  say 
was  never  carried  out ; it  was  never  carried  out,  if  only  because 
our  own  island,  save  during  one  most  brief  and  most  doubtful 
interval,  never  admitted  the  Imperial  claims.  But'the  theory  was 
not  therefore  the  less  momentous  as  a theory,  and,  at  some  particular 
points  of  time,  it  was  not  very  far  from  being  caivied  out.  That  the 
dignity  of  Roman  Emperor  was  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Germany,  that  the  King  of  the  East  Franks  was  an  inchoate 
Csesar  and  Augustus,  whose  German  election  gave  him  a right  to 
claim  the  Imperial  Crown,  was  no  part  of  the  abstract  theoi’y 
of  the  Empire.  These  doctrines,  firmly  established  as  they 
became,  were  deductions  from  particirlar  historical  facts,  in  no  way 
essential  to  the  Imperial  idea,  perhaps  rather  marring  its  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Bryce  traces  throughout,  with  remarkable  power  and 
clearness,  the  various  forms  which  the  mediaeval  Empire  assumed, 
and  the  different  periods  into  which  its  duration  must  be  divided. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  matter  he  has  crowded  into  a short 
space,  and  yet  how  much  room  he  has  found  for  deep  reflection, 
for  vigorous  and  even  eloquent  comment.  He  has  of  course  not 
written  a history,  but  in  the  short  compass  of  his  volume  he  has 
given  the  key  to  all  mediaeval  history.  If  we  have  any  fault  to 
find  with  his  views,  it  is  that  he  hardly  brings  into  full  prominence 
the  importance  which  for  a long  time  was  retained  by  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  its  continued  rivalry  with  the  Western.  Of  course  a 
scholar  like  Mr.  Bryce  shows  nothing  of  the  ignorant  contempt 
with  which  so  many  people  look  on  the  Eastern  Empire  at  any 
date,  but  we  think  he  might  have  made  rather  more  of  this  side 
of  his  subject.  So  far  as  we  complain  at  all,  we  complain,  not  of 
defect,  still  less  of  error,  but  simply  of  a certain  lack  of  propor- 
tion. The  “ magnus  et  excelsus  Constantinopolitanus  Imperator  ” 


was  something  more,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  than  people 
would  infer  from  Mr.  Bryce’s  pages. 

On  the  whole,  we  never  saw  a nobler  opening  of  what  we 
trust  may  prove  a long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  walks  of 
historical  literature.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Bryce  to  speak 
of  his  work  in  the  sort  of  language  in  which  we  generally  have  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  so  yoimg  a writer.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  condescension,  patronage,  or  encouragement.  Mr.  Biyce’s  Essay 
is  not  promise  merely,  but  performance.  His  book  fills  up  a gap ; 
it  explains,  as  we  never  before  saw  it  explained,  that  without  which 
all  mediaeval  history  is  rmintelligible.  Its  usefulness  will  be 
lessened  only  when  Mr.  Bryce,  or  some  other  writer  gifted  with 
the  same  powers  and  writing  in  the  same  spirit,  shall  write  in 
detail  the  whole  gigiintic  history  to  which  he  has  given  us  the 
key. 


THE  SLANG  DICTIONARY.* 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  A Dictionary  of 
Modern  Slang,  Cant,  and  Vulgar  Words,  published  by  A 
London  Antiquary  ” five  years  ago  ; and  the  judgment  which  we 
passed  at  the  time  we  find  but  little  occasion  to  modify.  The 
work  is  improved,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  faulty  derivations 
of  the  earlier  editions  have  been  amended,  and  a good  deal 
of  fresh  and  accurate  matter  has  been  imported  into  it  from 
the  reviews  and  correspondence  which  were  called  forth  by 
its  first  publication.  And  it  has  been  enlarged,  but  not 
always  improved,  by  the  incoi'poration  of  a vast  many  tech- 
nical terms  and  phrases  which  are  in  no  sense  either  slang  or 
cant.  Mr.  Hotten — who  is,  we  believe,  the  author  as  well  as 
publisher  of  the  work — ^boasts  that  in  the  present  edition  he  has 
doubled  the  number  of  words  in  his  Dictionary.  He  now  gives  us 
1 0,000  words  and  phrases  “ commonly  deemed  vulgar  but,  as  he 
assures  us  that  the  English  language  only  contains  3 8,000  words, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that  nearly  one-third  of 
our  language  consists  of  vulgar  words,  or  that  he  has  stamped 
with  the  obelus  of  vulgarity  many  words  and  phrases  which 
are  simply  idiomatic.  Mr.  Hotten  deserves  considerable  praise 
for  his  research  and  care  in  the  present  compilation ; but  he 
is  deficient  in  the  critical  faculty,  frequently  giving  alternative 
etymologies  or  derivations,  one  and  sometimes  both  of  which  are 
positive  nonsense,  and  not  seldom  failing  to  distinguish  mere  tech- 
nicalities and  provincialisms  from  true  slang. 

Indeed,  we  think  the  Dictionary  ought  to  have  been  divided  into 
at  least  three  divisions — namely.  Cant,  Slang,  and  Vulgarisms. 
Cant  is  a sort  of  language.  It  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  gipsy  or  Romany  tongue;  and  this,  again,  is  probably 
only  a Lingua  Franca,  with  a few  Orientalisms.  But,  apart 
from  its  philological  value,  cant  is  a secret  tongue.  It  is,  ■ 
or  it  affects  to  be,  the  medium  of  communication  used  by 
the  world  of  dishonesty  only.  It  comprises  the  mysterious 
signs  and  phrases  from  the  knowledge  of  which  the  out- 
siders of  respectability  ai’e  excluded.  Thief  calls  to  thief  in  cant, 
and  trusts  that  neither  his  victims  nor  his  natural  enemy,  the 
policeman,  will  understand  him.  Cant,  too,  almost  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a universal  language,  and  in  a distant  way  it  ap- 
proaches to  realizing  Bishop  Wilkins’  dream  of  establishing  a 
general  medium  of  oral  communication.  Slang,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  affect  any  mysteries.  It  cannot  fall  back  on  the 
Sanscrit,  like  the  noble  cant  expression  Dach.a-sa.ltee,  for  tenpence ; 
or  on  the  Romance  languages,  like  Deaner,  from  diner 0,  for  money,  or 
like  donna  and  feeles,  for  woman  and  children.  Slang  is  usually  only 
a metaphorical  and  quaint  use  of  the  vernacular.  It  is  evanescent 
and  local.  Technicalities,  archaisms,  and  provincialisms  explain 
themselves,  and  it  is  only  by  an  abuse  of  words  that  they  come  into 
a slang  dictionary.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that,  metaphorically, 
we  often  stigmatize  terms  of  art  and  technical  phrases  as  slang.  But 
then  we  do  not  mean  that  the  phrases  are,  in  any  true  sense,  slang, 
but  that  they  become  slang  to  those  who  use  them.  Mr.  Hotten 
gives  instances  of  what  he  calls  religious  slang,  for  example ; but 
these  phrases  ought  to  have  had  no  place  in  his  book.  They 
may  be  party  phrases,  technical  phrases,  phrases  adopted  by  a 
school,  and  addressed  only  to  the  initiated ; but  this  does  not 
make  them  slang  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  phrases  may 
be  silly,  or  pretentious,  or  affected,  or  unreal;  but  neither  do 
these  qualities  make  them  slang.  They  are,  it  is  true,  often 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  party,  and  are 
imgi’ammatical  and  generally  un-English ; but  still  they  are 
not  really  slang.  A “stated  ministei*,”  a “faithful”  preacher, 
a “ truly  pious  sister,”  a “ gracious  sermon,”  are  techni- 
calities, not  slang,  except  in  a metaphorical  sense.  And  Mr. 
Conybeare  — it  was  not  “Dean  Conybeare,”  we  may  remind 
Mr.  Hotten,  but  the  Dean’s  son  — in  his  article  on  Church 
Parties  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  would  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  his  sarcastic  denunciation  of  such  phrases  as  specimens 
of  “religious  slang”  had  been  taken  seriously.  Mr.  Hotten 
insei-ts  in  his  Dictionary  the  phrase  “ high  and  dry  ” as  a slang 
word.  It  is  a mere  piece  of  humour — an  epigrammatic  epithet, 
but  in  no  sense  slang.  Nor  are  colloquialisms  slang;  nor  are 
archaisms ; nor,  as  we  have  said,  are  words  of  art,  and  the  names 
of  tools  or  processes  peculiar  to  a craft  or  profession.  W e should 
never  have  thought  of  setting  down  as  slang  words  such  as  these 
which  we  find  in  Mr.  Hotten’s  Dictionary : — “ Bittock,”  “ dawdle,” 
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“chubby,’’  “Brazil — a bard  wood,’’  “bemuse,”  “bawse-boles,” 
“Salaam,”  “bantling,”  “spanking,”  “wild  oats,”  “little-go,” 
“gownsman,.”  “gravel,  in  the  sense  of  confound,”  “gingeny,” 
“ dog,  to  follow  in  one’s  steps,”  “ doldrums,”  “ crack  a bottle,” 
“cotton-lord,”  “chuck,  to  throw,”  “score,”  “smug,”  “wooden- 
spoon,”  “ white  lie,”  “ under  the  rose,”  “ pig-headed,”  “ mop, 
a statute  fair,”  “ handsel,”  “ ganger,”  “ smudge.”  Of  pure  cant-— 
that  is,  of  the  really  old  gipsy  language,  of  which  the  deriva- 
tions are  probably  to  he  found  in  some  of  the  Aryan  dialects — we 
believe  the  remains  actually  in  vernacular  use  to  he  very  few 
indeed.  Cant  has  incorporated  words  from  the  languages  spoken 
where  gipsies  most  do  congregate  ; consequently,  most  of  the  old 
cant  words  in  use  in  the  thieves’  quarter  betray  a Spanish  origin. 
For  instance,  murgarJy  casa,  a cook’s  shop,  is,  as  Mr.  Hotten  notes, 
evidently  a Lingua  Franca  phrase ; ken,  a house,  may  very  possibly 
be  pure  Oriental  from  khan ; moke,  for  a donkey,  looks  original ; 
so  does  toure,  to  see,  and  pal,  a brother ; vamoose  is  pure  Spanish  j 
but  togs  is  clearly  from  the  Latin;  and  kinchen  from  .the  German. 
Slang,  however,  has  no  philological  value  of  any  sort.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  arbitrary,  and  is  generally  only  a coarse  and  incon- 
gruous sort  of  metaphor.  It  is  also  evanescent.  Slang  comes  and 
goes;  it  has  a brief  popularity,  hut  the  slang  of  one  century  is 
often  unintelligible  in  another.  Besides  which,  slang  admits 
of  degrees,  and  stands  a chance  of  rising  in  the  world.  A 
really  good  slang  phrase  is  tolerated  and  then  adopted;  and 
what  was  vulgar  to  our  fathers  becomes  idiomatic  to  ourselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  old  English  words  go  out  of  fashion, 
become  unpopular,  and  degenerate  into  slang.  Slang,  too,  is 
cosmopolitan,  and  in  these  railway  days  is  constantly  recruiting 
itself  from  American  and  Anglo-Indian  sources.  For  example,  a 
go  of  brandy  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  slang.  “ Up  the  spout,” 
“stunning,”  “trap,  for  a carriage,”  “heavy  wet,”  and  “know- 
ledge-box,” are  never  likely  to  acquire  the  stamp  of  respectability. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  trivial  words  which  bid  fair 
to  be  recognised,  not  only  in  polite  society,  but  in  respectable 
literature.  Such  are  the  recent  words  “ dodge,”  “ chaff,”  “ fluke,” 
“touter,”  “fast,”  “whipping,”  and  “plant.” 

Where  so  much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hotten,  it  may  seem 
somewhat  ungracious  to  detect  errors ; but  our  apology,  if  any  is 
needed,  may  point  to  the  editor’s  own  request  for  assistance  in  a 
work  which  must  have  cost  him  much  labour,  and  in  which 
to  succeed  at  all  is  no  small  praise.  We  venture,  there- 
fore, to  demur  to  some  of  his  explanations.  Corinthian,  in 
the  days  of  George  IV.,  meant,  it  is  quite  true,  high  life ; 
but  the  word  seems  to  be  derived,  not  from  Corinth  and 
its  hetaerae,  but  from  the  Corinthian  capital  of  society,  which 
the  aristocracy  claims  to  be.  Corned,  drunk,  is  not  from  soaking 
like  corned  beef,  but  being  drunk  on  beer  which  is  made  from 
barleycorn.  Canary,  a sovereign,  is  obviously  from  its  yellow 
colour,  and  is  not  “ a Norwich  term,  that  city  being  famous  for  its 
breed  of  canary  birds.”  Stroke  is  not  “ a companion  in  a rowing- 
boat  who  times  his  oar  with  you,”  but  the  first  rower,  who  gives 
the  time  and  stroke  of  the  oar.  The  London  University  was  not 
“called  Stinkomalee  by  Theodore  Hook,  because  some  ques- 
tion about  Trincomalee  was  agitated  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment,”  hut  because  it  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  a large 
and  well-known  laystall  or  dust-heap  which,  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  ago,  existed  in  the  New  Hoad.  Com  — a gme 
comi,  did  not  originate  in  any  stoiy  of  a spy  dressed  in  a 
racoon’s  skin,  but  in  the  exploits  of  a certain  Major  Scott,  a won- 
derful shot.  The  Major  took  aim  at  a “ ’coon  ” ; whereupon  the 
animal  said,  “ Are  you  Major  Scott  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ Because  if 
you  air.  I’ll  come  down;  for  I know  I am  a gone  ’coon.” 
Corked  is  not  “ said  of  wine  badly  decanted,”  but  badly  corked. 
“As  merry  as  a grig"  has  nothing  to  do  with  Shakspeare’s 
merry  Greeks,”  but  with  lively  young  eels.  Married  ladies  are 
said  to  be  in  the  straw,  not  by  way  of  a “ coarse  allusion  to 
farmyard  animals,”  but  on  account  of  the  straw  sometimes  laid 
down  before  an  invalid’s  house.  Flash  o’  lightning,  we  thought 
— but  oiu’  special  information  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on  in  this 
matter — meant,  not  “ an  ofiicer’s  gold  band,”  but  a glass  of  gin. 
“ Fi-Ji,  Mr.  Thackeray’s  term  for  Paul  de  Kock’s  novels,”  is  a 
very  foolish  explanation ; fye-fye  books  and  fye-fye  women  being 
a good  deal  older  than  Mr.  Thackeray.  Regulars,  as  we  suspect, 
is  not  “ a thief’s  share  in  the  plunder,”  but  hush-money  periodi- 
cally paid,  or  supposed  to  be  paid,  to  the  police  by  publicans  and 
improper  characters.  Blood,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  now  called  a 
“ fast  ” man,  is  older  than  “ George  the  Foui-th’s  time,”  teste 
Goldsmith  — 

. . . where  Parson’s  black  champagne 
Regales  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane. 

Buz  was,  we  thought,  used,  not  “ for  sharing  equally  the  last  of  a 
bottle  when  there  is  not  enough  for  aU  the  party,”  but  for  a 
single  person  draining  it.  Penang  lawyer  is  not  a footman’s  long 
cane,  but  a cane  with  a thick  stout  knob  at  the  end,  grown  at 
Penang,  where  there  are  no  lawyers,  and  where  law  is  best  ad- 
ministered by  one’s  own  cudgel.  “Pitch,  a fixed  locality,”  should 
have  been  connected,  as  it  is,  with  Thames  punt-fishing.  All 
serene  is  not  from  the  Spanish  military  countersign,  but  from 
the  Spanish  watchman’s  ciy,  which  ends  with  Notte  serena 
— a line  night.  Sell,  to  play  off  a joke,  is,  we  suspect, 
connected,  with  a phrase  of  nearly  two  centuries  old  — 
“selling  a bargain,”  into  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  as 
well  not  enter,  though  the  readers  of  Swift  may  recall  it. 
In  some  cases,  we  suspect,  Mr.  Hotten  has  been  hoaxed  by  some 
imdergraduates  who  have  palmed  off'  upon  him  pseudo-classical  j 
derivations.  "We  may  give  some  examples  which  certainly  tax  our  j 


credulity ; — Slccdaddle,  which  we  are  informed  is  “ veiy  fair  Greek, 
the  root  being  Skedannumi,  to  disperse”;  “scamp,  from  qui  ex 
campo  exit,  a deserter  ” ; “ cag-mag,  from  a bad  c^\c,  kokos  fiayiipo(.” 
“Fag,  a school-boy,  &c.,  probably  from  F.  A.  (? the  fifth  problem 
of  Euclid.”  Tandem,  omitted  by  Mr.  Hotten,  has  however  a clas- 
sical origin,  being  merely  the  Latin  version  of  “at  length”  — 
i.e.  two  horses  driven  in  a line.  And  we  much  fear  that 
Mr.  Hotten  has  fallen  into  a trap  laid  by  the  correspondent 
who  suggests  that  Hookey  Walker  may  have  been  a certain 
Hugh  K.  Walker. 

But  we  must  not  bo  unfair  on  our  painstaking  lexicographer. 
He  has  undertaken  a work  which  requires  the  rarest  combi- 
nation both  of  actual  knowledge  and  of  shelved  assistants. 
Just  as  dictionaries  have  been  composed  by  learned  academies,  so 
it  requires  a rare  and  vast  combination  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
of  associated  labour,  not  only  to  ensure  accuracy,  but  to  exhaust  the 
mine  of  slang.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lexicographer  of  cant,  properly 
so  called — we  dismiss  its  secondary  applied  sense  of  religious 
insincerity — must  possess  considerable  linguistic  attainments ; on 
the  other,  he  must  consort  with  the 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne, 
of  Seven  Dials  and  the  New  Cut  — or,  to  speak  more  correctly  in 
the  transpontine  slang  of  Lant  Street  and  the  medical  stu- 
dents {teste  Mr.  Hotten),  the  Recent  Incisim.  And,  again,  the 
Johnson  of  slang  must  fish  in  very  muddy  puddles  to  bring 
up  what,  after  all,  is  but  worthless.  The  student  of  slang 
must  be  content  to  live  anxious  nights  and  to  spend  labo- 
rious days ; but  the  nights  must  be  spent  in  the  Haymarket  or 
the  Casino,  and  the  mornings  must  be  mornings  at  Bow  Street. 
And,  after  all,  many  of  the  derivations  must  be  conjectural. 
Unless  the  original  of  a new  slang  phrase  is  registered  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a “fancy”  vocaMe,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
recover  it.  StiU  we  should  like  to  ascertain  the  etymologies  of 
many  words  which  at  present  remain  as  riddles  to  the  curious 
and  ingenious  correspondents  of  Notes  and  Queries,  and  which 
perhaps  are  destined  to  enrich  the  forthcoming  Dictimary 
of  Colloquial  English  which  Mr.  Hotten  promises,  and  for 
which  he  solicits  the  aid  of  the  learned  and  the  slangy. 
We  throw  out  for  further  investigation,  with  their  etymology, 
such  words  as  these  — Benjamin,  an  upper  coat ; jarvey, 
the  driver  of  the  extinct  hackney-coach  ; fluke ; dandy ; rum ; 
6oJ,  a shUling ; cove;  daddle,'OiQ  hand;  old  goosebory  ; wag;  job; 
prog  ; queer  (the  verb)  ; tanner,  a sixpence ; txoig — to  which  Mr. 
Hotten  assigns  either  no  , derivations,  or  very  inadequate  and 
conjectural  ones.  Nor  are  we  without  hopes  that  Mr.  Hotten, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  his  friend  and  collaborateur  “ Jem  the 
Patterer,”  to  whose  literary  collections  the  present  editor  expresses 
his  obligations,  will  be  able  at  some  future  day  to  recover,  and 
to  publish  in  chronological  order,  that  wonderful  series  of  strange 
and  apparently  senseless  sayings  which  from  time  to  time  arise  in 
the  London  streets,  and  seem  to  possess  the  gamins.  Who  has 
not  been  saluted  by  “ There  you  go  with  your  eye  out,”  or  “ Who 
stole  the  donkey  ? ” or,  if  in  Paris,  with  “ On  est  M.  Lambert  ? ” 
or  “ How’s  your  poor  feet  ? ” and  who,  deeply  meditating,  has 
not  been  baffled  by  the  mystery,  deep  as  the  meaning  of  Konx 
Ompax,  and  as  useless  when  discovered  ? 


GERMAN  QUOTATIONS.* 

This  book  has  come  at  a good  time,  for  German  quotations 
are  gradually  working  their  way  into  English  literature. 
Competitive  examinations  are  adding  Schiller  and  Goethe  to 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  it  will  soon  be  as  gr-eat  a disgi’ace  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  “ Pudel’s  Kern  ” as  to 
credit  Pope  with  what  should  be  Dryden’s.  Perhaps  there  are 
few,  even  among  the  best  German  scholars,  who  may  not  be 
benefited  by  the  collection  before  us.  Herr  Biichmann  is  guilty, 
in  our  judgment,  of  many  sins  of  omission,  but  we  are  gi’ateful 
to  him  for  what  he  has  given  us,  and  the  fact  of  his  work  being  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  Germany  is  an  excuse  for  much  incomplete- 
ness. That  he  has  verified  all  his  references,  has  drawn  largely 
from  many  sources  of  information,  and  rectified  many  popular 
errors,  is  no  little  praise,  for  the  work  of  tracing  quotations  is  often 
almost  hopelessly  difficult,  and  a single  phrase  frequently  dodges 
you  through  many  volumes.  We  may  easily  be  too  severe  on 
what  we  consider  sins  of  omission,  because  we  are  familiar  with 
certain  phrases,  and  imagine  they  must  form  a large  part  of  the 
common  stock.  Yet  it  often  happens  that  we  brood  over  some 
line  or  turn  of  expression  that  strikes  us  particularly,  till  it  grows 
so  hackneyed  to  us  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  strange  to  others. 
AU.  we  can  say  in  such  cases  is  that,  though  Herr  Biichmann  gives 
“ not  what  can  be  quoted,  but  what  are  quoted,”  there  is  a further 
class — ^what  ought  to  be  quoted.  And  sometimes  we  are  willing 
to  give  Herr  Biichmann  the  benefit  of  a doubt  on  this  last  point. 

The  great  use,  however,  of  these  books  of  quotations  is  to  obviate 
the  flagrant  and  ludicrous  mistakes  made  by  so  many  writers  and 
speakers.  Most  men  will  remember  the  roars  of  laughter  that 
followed  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  citation  of  “Goldsmith’s  ” aphorism,  “to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.”  The  Morning  Herald  is  not 
universaUy  read,  otherwise  its  quotation  of  Scott’s  dictum  — 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain — 

could  hardly  have  escaped  the  readers  of  MUton’s  Penseroso.  It 
is  very  common  to  see  Mrs.  Malaprop  saddled  -with  Dogberry’s 
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“ Comparisons  are  odorous,”  tliough  Mrs.  Malaprop  only  says — “ No 
caparisons,  Miss  5 caparisons  don’t  become  a young  woman.”  But 
wbat  shall  we  s%  to  Lady  Georgians  Fullerton,  who  makes  the 
heroine  of  her  last  novel  quote  a lyiic  of  Goethe’s  during  the 
lifetime  of  Peter  the  Great  ? In  these  instances,  which  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  the  ^'just  enough  of  learning  to  mis- 
quote ” appears  to  great  advantage.  But  there  is  not  much  fear 
as  yet  of  German  being  so  distorted.  Herr  Biichmann  remarks, 
in  his  introduction,  that  while  the  Germans  quote  largely  from  all 
other  languages,  the  French  are  confined  to  one  English  line, 
and  the  English  have  not  added  German  to  Latin  and  French. 
It  may  seem  perfectly  natural  that  the  French  language  has 
not  admitted  one  German  quotation,  seeing  that  the  only  English 
ones  it  knows  are  the  beginning  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  and  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  English  should  have  borrowed  so  little  from  Ger- 
many. Thackeray  is  probably  the  one  exception,  and  his  example 
seems  to  have  naturalized  the  only  German  quotation  which  is 
very  common  in  English  books,  and  which  has  even  attained  the 
dignity  of  being  quoted  by  total  strangers  to  German  literature. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  we  mean  “ Ich  habe  geliebt  und  gelebet.” 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  German  quotation  in  Macaulay — namely, 
in  the  essay  on  Bacon ; but  Macaulay  was  not  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage. Considering  how  much  Carlyle  has  written  on  Germany,  the 
quotations  he  has  popularized  are  few  in  proportion.  StiU,  if  any 
Englishman  who  is  a tolerable  German  scholar  were  to  open  Herr 
Biichmann  at  the  pages  devoted  to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  we  are 
sui-e  that  he  would  find  many  familiar  faces,  and  we  even  fancy 
that  he  could  supply  some  more.  If  we  take  up  Schiller  almost 
at  hazard,  is  not  “ Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  heiter  ist  die  Kunst  ” a 
most  familiar  passage  ? The  recent  shoal  of  declarations  may  add 
a factitious  value  to  Isolani’s  sentence,  “ Unterschreiben,  so  viel 
Ihr  wollt ! Verschont  mich  nm  mit  Lesen  ! ” but  surely  we  have 
heard  it  quoted.  Again,  in  Lessing’s  Nathan,  we  find  Herr 
Biichmann  omitting  the  “ sagt  der  Patriarch,”  and  “ thut 
nichts,  der  Jude  wird  verbraimt,”  both  of  which  are  more 
than  quotations — they  are  proverbial.  A very  hasty  glance 
through  Faust  gives  us  the  same  result.  In  the  first  few  pages 
only  we  miss  “ Ich  hatte  nichts  und  doch  genug,”  “ Und  thierischer 
als  selbst  das  Thier  zu  seyn,”  “ Es  irrt  der  Mensch  so  lang  er  strebt,” 
“ Zwar  weiss  ich  viel,  dock  mbcht  ich  alles  wissen,”  “ Ach,  uns’re 
Thaten  selbst,  so  gut  als  uns’re  Leiden,  sie  hemmen  uns'res  Lebens 
Gang,”  “Die  Thrane  quiUt,  Die  Erde  hat  mich  wieder,”  “Ich 
kann  das  Wort  so  hoch  unmbglich  schiitzen.”  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  these  lines  have  only  deserved  quotation  and  not  yet  ob- 
tained it,  or  Herr  Biichmann  might  lU’ge  that,  if  he  cited  all  such, 
his  volume  would  be  made  up  of  Faust,  But,  as  he  says  himselfj 
Faud  is  the  most  read  and  the  most  popular  of  Goethe’s  works, 
and  it  is  natural  that  every  line  of  it  should  be  familiar.  HamM 
alone  furnishes  more  quotations  than  the  whole  of  MUton,  and  not 
many  less  than  the  whole  of  Pope. 

But  it  may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  engage  a German  author 
on  his  native  soil,  and  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  engage 
him  on  the  soil  of  England.  All  that  we  will  remark  about  our 
own  language  is  that  the  stock  of  Shakspearian  quotations  is  duly 
copious,  and  that,  as  is  only  natural  to  Germans,  Milton  is  un- 
fairly treated.  ' Herr  Biichmann  can  find  no  more  than  two 
quotations  “in  the  whole  wealth  of  Milton’s  works 5 Paradise 
Lost,  Comus,  Samson  Agonistes,  Lycidas,  scarcely  supply  another 
phrase  of  general  acceptation.”  This  is  hard  measure.  Mil- 
tonic phrases  occupy  more  than  twelve  pages  of  the  English  Hand- 
hook  of  Familiar  Quotations,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  “ dark- 
ness visible,”  “better  to  reign  in  heU  than  serve  in  heaven,” 
“ thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,” 
“tears  such  as  angels  weep,”  “grinned  horribly  a ghastly  smile,” 
“confusion  worse  confoimded,”  “in  the  lowest  deep  a lower 
deep,”  “ evil  be  thou  my  good,”  “not  to  know  me  argues  yourself 
unknown,”  “strains  that  might  create  a soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death,”  and  “that  old  man  eloquent,”  are  not  among  the  best- 
known  phrases  in  our  language.  We  will  take,  however,  Herr 
Biichmaun  in  France,  and  with  such  an  author  as  Moliere.  Here 
we  have  a right  to  be  exacting.  To  begin  with  Les  Precieuses, 
where  is  MascariUe’s  “ Je  vous  ferai  uu  impromptu  a loisir,”  and 
La  Grange’s  “ Ce  sera,  ma  foi,  pour  lem-s  beaux  yeux  ” ? In 
Amphitryon : — “Le  veritable  Amphitryon  est  1’ Amphitiyon  oul’on 
dine.”  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme : — “Faites  comme  si  je  ne  le 
savais  pas,”  “ Par  ma  foi,  il  y a bien  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je 
dis  de  la  prose  sans  que  j’en  susse  rien.”  Les  Fourheries  de 
Scapin: — “ Que  diable  aUait-il  faire  dans  cette  gal  ere”  ? We  are 
not  so  sure  about  the  dog-Ijatin  in  the  ballet  at  the  end  of  the 
Malcule  Imaginaire,  the  regular  prescription  for  all  diseases,  and 
the  “ quia  est  in  eo  virtus  dormitiva.”  But  the  others  are  more 
important,  and  if  Herr  Biichmann  should  plead  that  the  Germans 
do  not  quote  them,  we  can  only  say,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Germans.  Are  we  to  accept  the  same  excuse  for  the  total 
absence  of  Racine’s  Plaideurs,  two  sentences  of  which  at  least 
are  almost  proverbial  — “ Point  d’argent,  point  de  Suisse,”  and 
“ Passons  au  ddluge.”  When  we  proceed  to  Latin,  we  look  in 
vain  for  some  of  the  most  stock  quotations,  such  as  “ Rusticus 
expectat,”  “ Quis  tulerit  Gracchos,”  “ Quis  custodiet  ipsos  cus- 
todes.”  But  the  most  curious  thing  in  the  Latin  quotations  of 
Herr  Biichmann  is  the  difi'erence  between  those  most  familiar  to 
ourselves  and  those  most  in  use  in  Germany.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  points  of  diversity  between  the  two  nations,  and  arises 
from  various  causes,  one  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  political  discimihu-ity 
and  the  want  of  a national  Parliament.  Perhaps  another  cause 
of  no  less  magnitude  is  that  the  Germans  have  not  got  the  source 


of  so  many  learned  quotations  in  England  — the  Fdon  Latin 
Grammar.  If  we  deduct  what  we  owe  to  this  great  treasury'  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  what  we  owe  to  Parliamentary  quotation, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  are  not  so  purely  classical  a nation  as  we 
might  otherwise  conjecture. 

A valuable  feature  in  Herr  Biichmann’s  work  is  the  collection 
of  historical  phrases,  with  rectifications  of  many  that  are  attri- 
buted to  wrong  parents,  and  anecdotes  relating  to  others.  The 
saying  that  “ no  one  is  a hero  to  his  valet  ” is  taken  from  Madame 
Cornuel,  who  had  but  one  talent,  and  is  given  to  Montaigne,  who 
has  ten  talents.  Louis  XIV.  may  or  may  not  have  said,  “L’dtat 
c’est  moi,”  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  it  beyond  the 
character  of  the  monarch.  “ La  parole  a 6te  donn^e  a I’homme 
pour  d^guiser  sa  pensee”  is  always  ascribed  to  Talleyrand,  but 
belongs  really  to  Voltaire.  It  seems  also  that  “ the  beginning  of 
the  end  ” is  not  Talleyrand’s,  though  no  other  author  has  been 
discovered  for  it;  and  Talleyrand’s  “They  have  learnt  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing  ” occurs  in  a letter  of  the  date  of 
1796,  written  to  Mallet  du  Pan,  and  published  in  his  corre- 
spondence. In  like  manner,  Mettemich’s  Apres  nous  le  dMuge  ” 
was  the  property  of  Madame  de  Pompadoiu'.  Nothing  is  more 
generally  quoted  among  men  of  letters  than  Bufibn’s  sentence, 
“ Le  style  c’est  I’homme.”  And  yet  this  sentence  does  not 
occm’  in  Buffon ; nor  does  the  moral  which  everybody  draws  from 
it  belong  to  Buffon.  What  Buffon  really  says  is  something  very 
different.  After  praising  a careful  style,  and  declaring  that  only 
well-written  works  will  descend  to  posterit}',  he  adds  that 
knowledge,  facts,  even  discoveries,  do  not  ensure  a long  life  to  a 
work  if  it  is  not  well  written,  because  facts  and  discoveries  can  be 
easily  transplanted  into  other  workS;  and  even  gain  by  a more 
skilful  treatment.  “ Ces  choses  sent  hors  de  I’homme,  le  style 
est  de  I’homme  meme.”  This  does  not  mean  that  a man’s  style 
is  his  character,  but  that  his  style  is  all  he  can  contribute  of 
himself — two  very  different  things.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Cormt  of  Artois  did  not  utter  the  phrase,  “ R n’y  a lien  de  change, 
il  n’y  a qu’un  Fran^ais  de  plus  ” ; but  we  are  amused  at 
being  introduced  to  the  actual  author  in  the  throes  of  com- 
position, and  at  hearing  Talleyrand,  who  presided  over  the 
work,  tell  him  that  he  had  only  to  make  a good  speech, 
suitable  to  the  time  and  the  man,  and  the  Prince  would  believe 
that  he  had  actually  spoken  it.  Napoleon  is  more  fortunate, 
as  he  is  left  in  midisturbed  possession  of  the  “one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.”  The  newest  German 
phrases  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  late  or 
present  Ministers  of  Prussia.  If  the  Bismark  Cabinet  has  con- 
tributed little  to  the  statesmanship  or  honour  of  the  coimtry,  it  has 
enriched  the  language  by  some  jpopular  expressions  which  are  not 
unworthy  of  their  authors.  \on  Roon  started  the  “pleasing, 
temperature  ” of  the  Upper  Chamber ; Bismark  himself  is  the 
father  of  “ Catilinist  existences,”  “iron  and  blood”;  while  others 
have  contributed  the  common  phrases  of  “moral  conquests,”  and  of 
“,a  promise  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.”  The 
name  of  Philistines,  which  Mr.  Arnold  proposes  for  adoption  in 
Eagland,  seems  to  have  originated  at  Jena  in  1693.  After  a 
fight  between  town  and  gown,  in  which  a student  was  Irilled,  the 
pastor  of  Jena  preached  upon  the  fray,  and  said  it  reminded  him 
of  the  words,  “ The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Sampson.”  With 
this  story  we  may  couple  another,  which  Herr  Biichmann  places 
under  the  head  of  Luther.  The  Germans  have  a phrase  for  anything 
that  is  at  the  last  gasp,  “ that  it  is  in  the  last  of  Matthew,”  this 
being  Luther’s  way  of  referring  to  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew.  A 
Catholic  preacher,  talking  of  Protestantism  in  his  sermon,  said  that 
it  was  in  the  last  of  Matthew,  and  after  church  a Protestant  came  up 
and  thanked  the  priest  for  his  admirable  sermon.  “ What,”  said 
the  priest,  “you,  a Protestant,  thank  me?”  “Why  not?” 
replied  the  other;  “ is  it  not  written  in  the  last  of  Matthew,  ‘ Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.’  ” 


LE  COMEAT  DE  L’HONNEUE.* 

M ROBERT  has  been  well  advised  in  engaging  M.  Paul 
« Feval  to  write  a preface  to  Le  Combat  de  V Jionneur.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  it  may  seem  that  the  only  object  of 
M.  Feval’s  contribution  is  to  raise  an  abstruse  question  of 
copyright ; for,  on  the  plea  that  if  he  is  not  a storyteller  he  is 
nothing,  he  relates  a little  adventure  of  his  own,  the  point  of 
which  is  that  M.  Freddric  Soulid  would  have  written  a Combat  de 
VHonneur  nearly  twenty  years  ago  if  he  had  not  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  die  just  as  he  had  sketched  out  the  plot.  It  soon 
appears,  however,  that  though  M.  Feval  cannot  recollect  anything 
about  this  unwritten  work,  he  is  quite  certain  that  M.  Robert’s 
production  bears  no  resemblance  to  it.  Indeed,  M.  Robert  has  no 
need  to  borrow  from  any  man,  dead  or  alive : — 

Vous  n’lites  I’clfeve  de  pevsonne,  et  je  vous  en  tiens  grand  compte.  Vous 
touchez  parfois  b,  Georges  Sand,  parfois  a Nodier,  pour  reeuler  ou  remonter 
ensuite  jusqu’a  Walter  Scott.  Balzac  vous  cut  envie  certaines  descrip- 
tions ultra-techniques.  Enlin  j’ai  lu  chez  vous  des  scenes  historiques  que 
Dumas  p6re  siguerait  des  deux  mains.  Vous  etes  un  original,  frotte 
d’eclectisme. 

Certainly  this  is  a preface  worth  having.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  more  in  praise  of  a novelist  than  that  he 
reminds  you  in  turn  of  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  elder  Dumas.  Our  ovm  more  superficial  acquaintance  with 
M.  Robert’s  writings  does  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  bear 
out  this  very  handsome  tribute.  There  may  be  parts  of  Le 
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Comhat  do  I'llomiowr  -whieh  will  remind  the  reader  of  Goorj^e 
Sand,  but  the  resemblance  is  rather  iu  the  class  of  subject  than  in 
the  treatment  of  it;  and  there  are  some  descriptions  of  furniture 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  copied  from  Ealzac,  and  could, 
therefore,  hardly  have  been  envied  by  him.  But,  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  historical  romance  by  M.  Kobert  which  we  have  also  read, 
the  recoil  in  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  went  very 
far.  Indeed,  it  stopped  a good  deal  short  even  of  Alexander 
Dumas.  Still,  though  we  do  not  quite  share  M.  Fdval’s  enthu- 
siasm, we  are  bound  to  say  that  Le  Comhat  do  I'Honncvr  is  a very 
readable  specimen  of  the  French  novel,  and  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  many  of  its  companions  in  the  same  field  of  literature  by 
what  its  author  probably  supposes  to  be  a superior  moral  tone.  A 
French  novel  which  ends  in  a marriage  is  something  out  of  the 
common,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  perhaps  which  constitutes  its 
gi’eatest  claim  to  notice. 

Why  it  did  not  begin,  instead  of  merely  ending,  in  this  way,  is  a 
question  hard  to  be  answered.  The  Marchioness  de  Nagel,  when 
travelling  in  Italy,  is  taken  ill  at  a little  inn  at  Fiesole.  There  she 
meets  the  Viscoimt  de  Villemele,  and  an  acquaintance  grows 
up  between  tliem,  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  her  servant  mis- 
taking him  for  a French  physician.  Madame  de  Nagel  is  a widow 
of  twenty,  rich  and  beautiful.  The  viscount  is  also  young,  rich, 
and  his  own  master,  and,  as  their  friendship  soon  passes  into  love, 
the  render  finds  himself  entirely  agreeing  with  the  remark  subse- 
quently made  by  M.  de  Villemele’s  father ; — “ II  fallait  savoir  taire, 
et  vous  marier  devant  le  premier  capucin  de  Florence.”  Perhaps  M. 
Eobert  may  think  so  speedy  a conclusion  too  commonplace  for 
fiction ; at  all  events,  his  hero  and  heroine  contrive  to  omit  all  re- 
ference to  the  capuchin.  “ Ils  parterent  ensemble  pour  Florence, 
et,  vieux  amis,  jeimes  ccem’S,  oublierent  ce  monde  parisien  qui  6tait 
si  loin  d’eux.”  This  happens  two  years  before  the  story  opens. 
On  the  return  of  the  lovers  to  Paris,  Ren6e  withdraws  herself  alto- 
gether &om  society,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  its  comments  on  her 
conduct,  while  Gerald  de  Villemele  continues  to  visit  at  her  house, 
still  intending  to  marry  her,  but  unable  quite  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  so.  “ II  ne  craignait  pas  de  risquer  sa  vie  pom-  la  femme 
aimee,  mais  il  commencait  a avoir  peur  d’eti’e  ridicide  en  ^pousant 
sa  maitresse.”  The  action  of  the  story  begins  vdth  his  piuchase 
of  a villa  near  Paris  from  Paul  Gonthier,  a rich  wine  merchant 
with  a beautiful  wife.  M.  de  Villemele  finds  in  Gonthier  an  old 
schoolfellow  who  has  formerly  saved  his  life,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  rank,  a very  warm  friendship  grows  up  between 
the  two.  Unfortunately,  however,  a stUl  warmer  feeling  comes  into 
existence  between  Gerald  and  Madame  Gonthier.  The  special 
characteristic  of  this  lady,  when  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  is 
the  admirable  fit  of  her  gown : — “ Sa  robe  montante  se  modelait 
si  pai-faitement  siu  sa  poitrine  et  ses  bras,  que  sa  severite  et  sim- 
plicite  semblaient  bientot  plus  elegantes  et  plus  mondaines  que 
la  plus  riche  toilette  de  bal  ” ; but,  as  it  turns  out,  she  is  also  a 
woman  of  an  iron  will,  and  from  the  moment  she  sees  Gerald  she 
is  determined  to  make  him  in  love  with  her.  She  foresees  all  the 
possible  consequences,  including  her  chance  of  falling  a victim  to 
her  husband’s  anger ; but  she  has  faith  in  her  own  coolness  and 
power  of  dissimulation,  and  considerations  of  duty  have  but  little 
weight  with  her,  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  unpleasant  associations 
with  which  the  term  is  connected  in  her  mind : — “ Ce  mot  ne 
reveillait  en  elle  qu’un  souvenir  amer.  C’etait  par  devoir,  e’est-a- 
dire  pour  obeir  a sa  mere,  qu’elle  etait  devenue  la  femme  de  Paul 
Gonthier.” 

M.  de  Villemele  offers  no  resistance  to  Madame  Gonthier’s 
schemes.  He  spends  his  mornings  in  the  Louvre,  where  she  is 
copying  a picture  of  Titian’s ; he  joins  her  every  afternoon  in  her 
walk ; and  he  starts  every  Sunday  morning  by  the  six  o’clock 
train  from  Paris,  to  spend  the  day  at  her  country-house.  The 
Marchioness  de  Nagel  is  fully  conscious  of  her  lover’s  deser- 
tion, and  she  resolves  to  leave  Paris  for  Italy.  The  news  of  her 
determination  conies,  however,  as  a serious  blow  to  Gerald.  He 
knows  that  he  is  in  love  with  Madame  Gonthier,  and  that  she  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  he  is  naturally  puzzled  how  to  reconcile  this 
passion  with  his  devoted  friendship  for  her  husband.  How 
Madame  de  Nagel  is  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  but  he  has,  nevertheless,  expected  her  to  do  something 
for  him ; and  when  she  merely  wishes  him  good-bye,  and  hints  that 
she  should  like  to  go  away  without  a scene,  he  is  natm’ally  dis- 
composed. Perhaps  it  now  occurs  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  has  not  treated  Madame  de  Nagel  very  well.  If  so,  his  prin- 
cipal anxiety  is  to  show  that  he  has  had  a good  excuse  for  neglecting 
her.  Pointing,  therefore,  to  a portrait  of  Amffiie — “ ‘ Avouez,’ 
dit-il  d’une  voix  brisee  par  I’^motion,  ‘ que  cette  femme  est  ideale- 
ment  belle.’  ‘ Id^alement  belle,’  r^peta  Renee  avec  calme.”  This 
indifference  proves  too  much  for  this  admirable  young  man’s 
endurance.  To  find  that  he  has  thrown  over  one  woman  for 
another,  and  failed  to  make  the  first  jealous,  is  necessarily  irritating 
to  all  his  feelings  of  self-respect,  and  he  gives  way  to  a burst  of 
indignation  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a cross  yoimg  French  gentle- 
man, would  no  doubt  be  highly  effective  : — 

Tu  ne  m’airaes  plus  deja.  La  femme  qui  aime  est  jalouse,  et  tu  viens  de 
re'pdter  aprts  moi  des  paroles  qui  eiissent  brise  ton  coeur  s’il  y dtait  reste 
seulement  un  souvenir  du  bonheur  passe ! La  femme  qui  aime  lutte  et 
defend  son  amour,  son  bien,  sa  vie,  tout  son  etre,  comme  la  lionne  ddfend  ses 
petits,  des  griffes  et  des  dents. 

Generally  speaxing,  M.  Robert  does  not  at  all  seem  to  realize  how 
extremely  contemptible  he  has  managed  to  make  his  hero,  but  on 
this  occasion  either  his  eyes  are  suddenly  opened,  or  his  sense  of 


veiisimilitude  comes  to  his  aid,  for  he  makes  Madame  do  Nagel 
answer  with  some  dignity : — 

Monsieur  de  Villemblc,  vous  auriez  le  droit  de  me  parler  aiiisi  si  je  portaia 
votre  noin.  (2ue  le  monde  se  soit  fermd  devant  moi,  c’dtait  justice,  mais  je 
ne  suis  pas  encore  tombfe  si  bas  dans  ma  propre  estime,  que  je  veuilic 
descendro  dan.s  cette  bonteuse  arfene  oil  les  courtisanes  essayent  de  regagner 
un  amour  perdu. 

Afijpr  receiving  this  set-down,  Gerald  wisely  confines  himself  to  a 
description  of  his  own  melancholy  condition.  His  blood  is  in  a 
fever,  he  believes  that  he  is  going  mad,  his  conscience  overwhelms 
him  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  Hope,  which  sustains  the  most 
wretched,  only  terrifies  him,  for  it  can  never  be  realized  save  at  the 
cost  of  the  most  shameful  treachery.  Hefeels  powerless,  and  he  looks 
to  her  to  save  him.  In  a voice  “ broken  with  sobs,”  Ren6e  suggests 
a little  quiet  travelling — “ il  faut  partir  avec  un  ami  ” ; but  Gerald 
rejects  the  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  he  should  certainly  come 
back  directly  he  had  star-ted.  Nothing  can  do  him  any  good  except 
Rente’s  remaining  in  Paris,  and,  by  way  of  inducement,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  he  loves  her  still  after  a fashion : — 

Je  t’aime  ! Renee,  je  t’aime  toujours  de  cet  amour  de  jeunesse,  radieux, 
embaume  comme  nos  belles  nuits  du  golfe  de  Naples : e’est  I’amour  du  emur 
celui-lk . . . I’autre  n’est  que  le  vertige  de  I’esprit  quo  tu  chasseras  comme  un 
mauvais  reve,  en  posaut  ta  main  sur  mon  front. 

At  this  moment  the  pair  are  intenmpted,  and  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rance whether  the  ceremony  of  putting  her  hand  on  his  forehead 
would  have  come  off  if  they  had  remained  alone,  or  whether,  if  it 
had,  it  would  have  effected  the  miraculous  cure  which  Gerald 
expected.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  Madame  de  Nagel 
would  have  declined  to  make  the  trial,  for  she  is  so  little  pleased 
with  the  kind  of  affection  which  Gerald  professes  to  entertain  for 
her  that  she  changes  her  plans,  and  goes  to  Dieppe  instead  of 
Italy — solely,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  because  a doctor  has  told  her 
that,  in  her  state  of  health,  any  exertion  will  be  fatal,  and  she 
thinks  a season  at  a watering-place  will  give  her  more  opportunities 
of  dancing  and  riding  herself  to  death. 

Meanwhile,  Gerald  is  in  a worse  plight  than  ever.  His  father 
has  forged  Gonthier’s  name,  and  Gonthier  has  acknowledged  the 
signature  as  his  own.  This  fresh  proof  of  friendship  drives  Gerald 
to  despair.  Up  to  this  time,  the  world,  “ qui  poetise  volontiers 
certaines  fautes,”  would  have  condoned  his  error ; but  to  carry  off 
the  wife  of  a man  who  has  just  saved  his  father  from  disgrace  and 
imishment  woidd  be  to  put  the  forbearance  of  society  to  too 
ai-d  a test.  In  this  accession  of  trouble  he  thinks  he  will  go  out 
of  town  with  the  Marchioness  de  Nagel,  but  he  finds  she  has  left 
Paris  without  saying  where  she  is  going  to.  Failing  in  this,  he 
resolves  to  try  travelling  by  himself,  and  starts  for  Belgium.  At 
Bruges  he  meets  with  a Jew  who  offers  to  sell  him  a peculiarly 
effective  pistol.  At  fii'st  Gerald  declines,  but  suddenly  “ a sinister 
smile  plays  on  his  lips  ” ; he  buys  the  pistol  in  a hurry,  refuses 
even  to  taire  his  change,  and  returns  at  once  to  Paris.  At  his 
next  interview  with  Madame  Gonthier  the  contest  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  novel  comes  off  in  good  earnest.  The  first 
shot  is  fired  by  the  lady,  who,  seeing  that  Gerald  will  never 
come  to  the  point  without  her  assistance,  asks  him  whether  he 
loves  her  well  enough  to  die  with  her.  Gerald  is  charmed  that 
they  should  have  bit  on  the  same  way  out  of  their  dilemma,  but 
his  transports  tmn  out  to  be  premature.  Nothing  is  further  from 
Aurehe’s  thoughts  than  a joint  suicide.  She  is  not,  she  tells  him, 
a poor  creature  like  Renee  de  Nagel.  She  intends  to  live,  and  to 
live  witk  Gerald,  and  to  do  that  they  must  fly  that  very  night. 
M.  de  Villemele  consents,  but  is  much  disturbed  when  he  remembers 
that  Gonthier  will  dislike  the  arrangement.  In  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  fine  speeches,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  Aur^lie  had 
much  better  give  him  up  and  learn  to  love  her  husband  instead, 
Gonthier’s  step  is  heai'd  outside.  Gerald  brings  out  the  pistol, 
loads  both  barrels,  and  states  his  intention  of  presenting  it  to 
Gonthier  with  a request  that  he  will  spare  him  the  trouble  of 
killing  himself.  Aurfilie  objects  to  this  course  as  likely  to  com- 
promise her,  and  Gerald,  after  some  remonstrances,  consents  to 
conceal  himself  in  an  adjoining  room,  with  the  option  of  getting 
out  through  the  window  into  the  garden  below.  Gonthier  and 
Gerald’s  father  now  appear  on  the  scene,  and  it  appears  that  the 
latter  ^as  made  an  appointment  vsdth  Gonthier  in  order  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  natoal  son.  This  fact,  however, 
Gonthier  has  known  aU  along,  and  he  now  declines  to 
be  formally  acquainted  with  it,  on  the  plea  that  the 
disclosure  would  be  disagreeable  to  Gerald,  whom  he  aheady 
loves  as  a brother.  Madame  Gonthier  is  so  much  affected  by  this 
noble  resolution  that  she  throws  herself  into  her  husband’s  arms, 
and  vows  to  love  him  with  her  whole  soul ; while  Gerald,  who 
has  been  listening  in  the  garden,  sees  that  his  presence  is  no 
longer  required,  and  shoots  himself  through  the  heart.  The 
Comhat  da  VHonneur  is  now  at  an  end,  and  it  only  remains  to 
wind  up  the  story  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Gerald’s 
wound  proves  not  to  be  fatal ; Ren6e  de  Nagel  recovers  her  health 
at  Dieppe,  instead  of  killing  herseh;  Madame  Gonthier  is 
already  provided  for.  The  two  former  are  speedily  brought 
together,  and  the  book  ends  with  Gerald  taking  a bouquet — out 
of  somebody  else’s  hand,  by  the  way — and  presenting  it  to  Renee 
with  the  words — “ Vicomtesse  de  Villemele,  permettez-moi  de  vous 
offrir  votre  bouquet  de  mariage.”  The  reader  will  admit  that 
we  have  made  good  our  assertion  as  to  the  moral  intentions  of  the 
author.  He  will  probably  also  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  if 
this  be  the  morality  of  French  novels,  their  immorality  is  the  less 
offensive  of  the  two. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'TX/'INTER  EXHIBITION, 

V V Annual  Exhibition  of  CABINET 


120  Pall  Mall. — The  Twelfth 

- Annual  Exliibition  of  CABINET  PICTUBES  by  Living  Britiah  Artists  will  Open 
on  Monday  next, from  9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m — Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

rPHE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTUIIE  and 

J-  MARINE  ENGINEERING The  School  will  be  Opened  on  Tuesday,  November  1. 

The  Principal  will  give  a PUBLIC  ADDRESS  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  at  3 p.m.  Students  must  attend  at  the  Principal  Office  in  the  Morning, 
before  Twelve  o’clock,  to  get  their  Papers  Signed. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

■pjURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. — The  Examination  of 

-L/  Candidates  for  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on 
Friday  the  25th,  and  Saturday  the  26th  November,  1864,  at  Nine  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  when 
SIX  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in 
money,  with  exemption  from  Classical  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  years,  to 
which  a Fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as 
a Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  Parents  are  not  in  -wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certificates  of  their  Birth,  and  State- 
ments of  Circumstances,  to  Mr.  Edwd.  Fekle,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  College, 
Durham,  on  or  before  Monday,  November  21. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Rev,  Henry  Holden,D.D.,  Head  Master. 

T^DINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL.— To  be 

^ OPENED  November  1,  1864,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  Council— WILLIAM  STIRLING,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  M.P. 

B ardcTi— The  Rev.  D.  F.  S ANDFORD,  who  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Tutors. 

The  Council  has  engaged  Temporary  Premises,  at  11  Oxford  Terrace,  for  a limited  numberof 
Students  of  the  University,  who  will  be  provided  with  a Home  and  Tutorial  assistance  during 
the  ensuing  Session,  on  moderate  terms. 

Applications  for  Admission  to  the  Hall  should  be  accompanied  by  information  as  to  Moral 
Character  of  Applicant,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  Warden,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J. 
AIenzies,  7 St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  LADIES,  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge, 

Patrons, 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

FmVor-The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal-Thii  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER* 

Lady  .Resident— Miss  PARRY. 

The  Half  Term  for  the  College  and  School  will  begin  on  Thursday,  November  3. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMFTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 


TTYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. — Classes  under  Signor  Garcia,  Mrs.  Street,  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Esq., 
J.  Benedict,  Esq.,  F.  Praeger,  Esq.,  Louis  Engel,  Esq.,  Aladame  Louise  Michau.  Monsieur  A. 
Roche,  Dr.  Heimann,  Mrs.  Harrison,  H.  Warren,  Esq.,  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.  Radford,  Esq., 
Geo.  Alacdonald,  Esq.,  A.  R.  Ashwell,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  Signor  Valletta,  A.  Chiosso, 
Esq.,  &c. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM  November  2. 

Prospectuses  containing  Terms,  &c..  may  be  had  on  application.  


XpDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  YOUNG  LADIES.— 

Director— Mr.  ANTONIN  ROCHE,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.W.;  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.;  and  16  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  W.  The  Three  Establishments  wull  Reopen  for  the  Twenty-ninth  year  on  November  14. 
French,  English,  German,  Italian,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing, 
Fainting,  Dancing,  &c.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardena,  S.W. 


■RRIXTON  HILL  COLLEGE  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 

Surrey,  S.  Principal— Dr.  EDWARD  T.  WILSON,  F.C.P.  For  Prospectuses,  with 


Class  Lists  and  full  information,  apply  at  the  College. 


SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  OOMMIS- 

• ’ SIGNS.— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS — Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor.  


rFHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate Address.  MATHP.MATfcus,  14  Mount  Street.  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDID ATESlbr  the  India  Civil 

Service  Competitive  Examinations  arc  prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL.  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up. — 
Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidates,  Terms,  &c.,  to  A. 
D.  Spraxge,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  living  in  a very 
hcaltliy  part  of  Surrey,  receiving  Twelve  Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich, 
and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused  by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
proceeding  to  College  or  successful  in  recent  Public  Examinations.  — Address,  in  the  first 
instance.  H.  P.,  18  King  Street.  Bloomsbury  Square. 

fT'UITION. — EGYPT. — A Tutor  of  good  University  standing, 

who  is  going  out  to  ALEXANDRIA  in  a few  weeks  for  the  Winter,  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  a PUPIL  proceeding  to  the  same  destination.— Address,  £.  G.,  Mr.  Clift's,  Post 
Office,  I.<ewi6ham,  S.E.  


THING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  Office  of  MASTER  of 

the  FIFTH  CLASS  in  the  School  will  shortly  be  vacant,  and  the  Council  are  ready  to 
receive  Applications  from  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  for  the  same. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

Oct.  20,  1864.  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Sec, 

"PRIVATE  TUTOR. — A Gentleman  (Member  of  the  London 

-®-  University),  who  is  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  University 
Examinations,  desires  an  Engagement.— Address,  stating  terms,  &c.,  Mr.  Smith,  Stubbington 
House,  Fareham.  


rFO  FAMILIES  of  RANK. — A Married  M.D.  (Camh.), 

T^siding  in  a large  and  elegant  House  pleasantly  situate  in  its  own  grounds,  Nine  Mifw 
west  of  London,  would  be  happy  to  receive  into  hia  Family  a LADY  Mentally  Affiicted,  to 
whom  he  offers  a refined  and  happy  Home,  with  all  the  social  advantages  and  consideration  so 
sad  a state  requires.  High  personal  references  can  be  given.— Address,  M.D.,  Messrs. 'Williams 
&:  Co.,  124  OxfoM  Street,  W.  


fyilE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HOTEL,  Queen’s  Gate  Ter- 

race,  South  Kensington,  Hyde  Park,  W.— This  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  offers  advantages 
to  FAMILIES  and  GENTLLMEN  visiting  London,  being  in  proximity  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Forks.  The  locality  is  recommended  by  Medical 
men  as  a Winter  Residence  for  those  requiring  a mild  and  pure  air.  Visitors  to  London  arc 
invited  to  inspect  the  Hotel.  


■pOYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea.— This 

first-class  Hotel  combines  every  modem  improvement,  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort  for  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN.  The  Cuisine  and  Wines  are  of  the  highest 
character.  The  Royal  Baths  adjoin  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  Flys  attend  all  the  Trains. 
Letters  and  Telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  John  Starkey,  sole  jfroprietor,  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea. 

October  1864.  


TJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeooe  Paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  tlie  Premiscs.under  Dr. Lane's MedicalDirection. 


IVrALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


X'*OA  AHA  — A Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  ADVANCE 

Vy  ^ V/ W V/ • the  above  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
lemen,  Officers  on  full  pay.  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  time  on  bona  fide 
securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.,17  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.  


"IX/TONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentleman,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay — Address 
(letter  only),  Mr.  Holland,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

'[['INANCIAL  AGENCY. — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  oftheii  requirements  to  Mr.  Howsr,  11  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

"tniRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TABLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Braddury,  Greatrex,  L.  Beall. 

rPHOMAS  CORNISH  & CO.,  Booksellers,  133  Oxford  Street) 

London, near  Regent  Circus.  All  New  Books,  Magazines,  &c.  at  2d.  in  the  Is.  Discount 
for  Cash.  Orders  from  the  Country  attended  to  by  return  of  post — Catalogues  gratis  and 
post  free. 

HATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 

Children's  Books  and  Periodicals. 
Libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cosh. 

187  Piccadilly,  W. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


T\7"RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

» » Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street. 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  Stc. 

HARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.®VAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designeand 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


"PRIVATE  TUITION. — An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an  Engage- 

•A  ment  os  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  Family  or  otherwise.  A Non-Resident  Eugagement 
preferred Address,  Graduate,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxiord.  

A LADY  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a Situation  as  GOVERNESS 

in  a Gentleman’s  or  Nobleman’s  Family.  Acquirements— English,  French,  German, 
the  Rudiments  of  Latin,  and  a little  Music.  The  very  best  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to 
A.  T.,  Messrs.  Hatchard  & Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

1"  IBRARIAN  or  SECRETARY. — Wanted,  an  Appointment 

as  LIBRARIAN,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY,  or  other  Engagement  of  a Literary  or 
Scientific  character,  by  an  Elderly  Physician.  His  time  is  wholly  at  his  disposal,  and  he  could 
give  his  services  for  moderate  remuneration.  References  of  the  most  ample  kind  would  be 
given  os  to  respectability  and  literary  efficiency— Address,  J.  B.,  Mr.  Steel’s,  2 Spring  Gardens, 
S.W. 

fFHE  PRESS. — Wanted,  in  the  Office  of  a Non-Political 

-A  Weekly  Provincial  Journal,  a SUB-EDITOR,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
Newspaper  work,  and  can  supply  Articles  on  General  Subjects,  and  prepare  a Summary  of 
Local  and  Commercial  Intelligence— Address,  with  full  particulars  of  previous  Engagements, 
to  M.  C.,  care  of  Messrs.  Street  Brothers,  1 1 Serle  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London. 

'T'O  HEADS  of  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS.— A Gentleman 

-A  of  Experience  in  TEACHING,  with  good  Testimonials  and  References  and  a Diploma, 
several  years  at  a French  and  a German  University,  having  taught  in  Schools  on  the  Continent 
and  four  years  in  England,  is  desirous  to  obtain  an  APPOINTMENT,  after  Christmas,  to 
Teach  the  French  and  German  Languages  and  assist  in  English  Lessons,  without  charge  of 
Pupils  out  of  the  School-hours— Address,  Z.,  97  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 

"DUTLER,  or  SINGLE-HANDED,  in  a Small  Quiet  Family. 

-A^  No  objection  to  a Job.  Excellent  Town  references.— A.  B.,  4 White  Horse  Street, 
Piccadilly, 


Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Heaton,  Botler,  & BAvr.E,  New  King 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK.w’ho  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill, E.C. .where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  o*  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill.E.C, 

Reconnoitrer  glass. 

Post  free,  10s.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  &c.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good."— 2’Ae  Marquis  of  Carmarthen. 

"Most  useful.”— iorrf  Gifford,  “Remarkably  good.”— Lord!  Ga7-vap/i.  “ Gives  me  complete 
satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good.”— 5ir  Diyby  Cayley,  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price.”— FteW.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— Votes  and  Queries. 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at  3i  miles — The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 

JOHN  BROGDEN. 

nRIGINAL  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY, 

Vy  16  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COYENT  GARDEN. 

TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

V Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed* 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  notthk  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

■WATCHE^  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

V V FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  j’cars  Watchmaker  by 
Soecial  Appointment  to  Hislate  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  liis  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 o 

Albert  „ 110  « 18  8 0 

Brooches.plaingold,  or  set  with  gems 1 0 0 „ 15  15  o 

Bracelets  „ 2 15  0 ,.2100 

Earrings  „ „ „ ® S 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 ,1  10  16  0 

ScarfPins  ® ,5  5 ” i?  ^2  2 

Rings  ,,  ,,  ,,  0 12  6 ,,  21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ I 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stone® 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 

Strand  and  Coyentry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

"CTOWARD  & SONS’  SILVER  FIR  FURNITURE.- 

J-JL  HOWARD  & SONS.  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 
every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price — Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street.  Oxford  Street Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

T^HUBB’S  looks  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields.  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


October  29, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  60  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

ElTADLlinSD  1806. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL.  11,658,353.  ANNUAL  INCOME,  £195,721. 
BONUSES  DECLARED.  £1,451,157. 

CLAIMS  PAID  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE,  £3,572,513. 


Third  luue  of  10,000  Share,,  at  lOi.  per  Share  Fremimn. 

The  estates  bank,  Limited. 

(Late  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Building,  and  Inveitment  Companyt  Limited.) 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Act,  1862,  by  which  the  Liability  of  Shareholders  is 
Limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


Prendent— The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

C/tUi'rTnan  of  DiVector9-~FRED£RICK  SQUIRE,  Esq. 

Deputy  C/ta»nnan~RICUARD  DAWSON,  Esq. 

Manaffinff  Director^OHiJ  A.  BEAUMONT,  Esq. 

The  Profits  (subject  to  a trifling  deduction)  are  divided  among  the  Insured. 


Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  issued  by  the  Provident  Life  Office* 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Annual  Premium. 

Sum  Insured. 

Amount  with 
Bonus  additions. 

4.718 

1823 

£ 3.  d* 

194  15  10 

£ 

5,000 

£ 5.  d. 

10,632  14  2 

3,924 

1821 

165  4 2 

5,000 

10,164  19  0 

•4.937 

1821 

205  13  4 

4,000 

9,637  2 2 

2,9^16 

1818 

184  7 6 

5,000 

9.254  13  5 

5,795 

1825 

157  1 8 

6.000 

9,253  5 10 

2,027 

18)6 

122  13  4 

4,000 

8,576  11  2 

3,944 

1821 

49  15  10 

1,000 

2,498  7 6 

788 

1808 

29  18  4 

1,000 

2,327  13  5 

JOHN  HODDINOTT,  Secretary* 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

’T'HE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Established  1825. 

Governor— His  Groce  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERRY. 

Deputy  Goremor— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company's  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  made  November  15,  1865,  and  all  Policies  now 
effected  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 


CAPITAL,  £500,000,  IN  50,000  SHARES  OF  £10  PER  SHARE. 

Deposit,  10s.  per  Share  on  Application,  and  lOs.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Premium,  lOs.  per  Share,  to  be  paid  on  Application. 

No  Calls  to  exceed  lOs.  per  Share,nor  to  be  at  less  intervals  than  Tluree  Months,  and  not  less 
than  Two  Calendar  Months’  notice  of  each  Call  to  be  given.  It  is  not  intended  to  call  up 
more  than  £5  per  Share  at  any  time. 


THOMAS  HATTERSLEY,  Esq.,  Railway  Ticket  Case  Works,  Paddington,  Middlesex— 

Chairman.  __  ^ 

JOB  CAUDWELL,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  Publisher,  335  Strand,  and  Havcrstock  Hill,  London— 


Deputy  ~ Chairman, 
WILLIAM] ““ 


PAUL  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Merchant,  57  Basinghall  Street,  London,  and  Grosvenor 

Park,  Surrey.  _ . . 

WILLIAM  ELGIE  CORNER,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W.  E.  Comer  & Son,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Shipowners’  Association),  Shipowner,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Lloyds'. 

GEORGE  DIBlEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Braby  & Co.),  Fitzroy  Works,  Euston  Road,  and  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  London.  . . 

HUBERT  GEORGE  GRIST,  Esq.  (Messrs.  L.  Arnett  A Co.),  Manchester  Street,  Marylebone, 
and  Barnsbury  Park,  Middlesex. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  MADAMS,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Alliance  Shipping  Insurauce  Asso- 
ciation), Shipowner,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

GEORGE  HENRY  MONEY,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Bank  of  Wales),  9 Berkeley  Street, 
Piccadilly,  aud  Carlton  Club,  London. 


Solicitors. 

HENRY  EARLE,  Esq.,  29  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

HENRY  OLDHAM,  Esq.,  42  Fleet  Street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  AUGUSTUS  MACKORY,  Eso.,  Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast. 
Messrs.  ADAMS  & JULIAN,  43  South  Mall,  Cork. 

£.  M.  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  1 Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  SHARP,  HARRISON,  A SHARP,  Southampton. 

Messrs.  BUTLER  A J.  £.  SMITH,  Leeds. 

Consulting  Actuary* 


will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15,  1860. 


W.  8.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S. 


A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1864, 
will  not  only  Participate  in  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Year's 
Additional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 


THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Funds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager* 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  EcsidcntiS'ccrctaii^. 


London  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Edinburgh 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head-Oifice). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 


AJOKTH  BRITISH  and  IVIERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 


Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue Half-a-Million. 

Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  to  £33,002  U 0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 


Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
4n  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1665. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 


RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Bates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THBEADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


London  life  association,  si  King  WUliam  street,  E.C. 

Instituted  1806. 

President-JOHN  BENJAMIN  HEATH,  Esq. 

P»ce-Prcri(ient— ALFRED  HEAD, Esq. 


Brohers* 

JOHN  SCOTT  & SON,  U Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Architects  and  Surveyors* 

J.  E.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

JOSEPH  MAGUIRE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  195  Great  Brunswick  Street. 

WILLIAM  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

ROBERT  WALKER,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Architect,  Fitton  Street,  Cork. 

Messrs.  HENRY  EDWARDS  sc.  SON,  100  Ashted  Row,  Birmingham. 

Auditors* 

The  Rev.  DAWSON  BURNS,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill. 

W.  WELLEN  SMITH,  Esq.,  Hemingford  Road,  Barnsbury  Park. 

WALTER  LUDBROOK,  Esq.,  27  Cheapside,  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Agency  Superintendent* 

HERBERT  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  London. 

Dublin  and  Leinster  Board* 

MICHAEL  RYAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Upper  Lceson  Street,  Dublin,  and  Ashley,  Stafford- 
shire—(^Aairman.  , ^ 

WILLIAM  LEDGER  ERSON,Esq.,  39  Henry  Street,  Dublin,  and  Blackrock,  Co.  qfblin— 
Deputy-Chairman.  — ^ T 

GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,  Esq..M.A.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Wexford  Harbour  Commissioners), 
Artramont,  Wexford,  aud  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

HENRY  BROWN,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Brown,  Craig,  & Co.).  2 College  Green,  and  12  Heytesbury 
Street,  Dublin;  and  South  Mall,  Cork. 

MARK  BALLARD,  Esq.,  10  and  11  York  Street,  Dublin. 

JOHN  GRIFFEN,  Esq.,  8 Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

WILLIAM  CROWE,  Esq.,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  and  Foxrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
JAMES  CHARLES,  Esq.,  61  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  and  Donny  Corny,  Co.  Dublin. 

Ulster  Board* 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY  JACKSON,  Esq.,  16  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Glenmachan 
House,  Co.  Down— CAoirman. 

HENRY  WHITAKER,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Messrs.  Wheeler  & Whitaker),  High  Street,  and  Bread- 
albane  Place,  Belfast — Deputy-Chairman. 

WILLIAM  JONES  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  Armagh,  Glenaule  House,  Killylea,  and  Union  Club,  London. 
THOMAS  CORDUKES,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Belfast,  and  Glenebor,  Co.  Down. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  KINGHAN,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belfast. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  NICHOLL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Forster,  Green,  & Co.),  College  Square  East, 
Belfast. 

JAMES  STIILFOX,  Esq.,  Manager  of  Gas  Works,  Belfast. 

JAMES  SHAW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Shaw  & Finlay), Ann  Street, Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 
NATHANIEL  WOC)l>,  Esq.,  12  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 

Munster  Board. 


Trustees. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq.  I David  Salomons,  Esq.,  Aid.,  M.P. 

Robert  Hanbury,  Esq.  | George  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq. 


The  London  Life  Association  was  established  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  Members  assured.  The  surplus 
is  ascertained  each  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a reduction  of  the  Premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  Assurances  will  be  en- 
titled, after  seven  years,  to  a reduction  of  744  per  cent.,  whereby  each  £10  of  Annual  Premium 
will  be  reduced  to  £2  lls. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  more  than £4,640,000 

And  has  Foliciesnow  in  force  amounting  to 6,900,000 

Its  Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  2,840,000 

And  its  Gross  Income  is  upwards  of 360,000 

Of  which  Income  £140,000  is  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  premiums. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  Assurances  effected 
in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £162,260,  and  the  new  Annual  Premiums  to  £16,745. 

EDWARD  DOCKER,  iS'ccretary. 


"DHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  One-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  25,1864. <^EO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


■DOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

Established  a.d.  l720,byjCharter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Koval  Exchanos,  London  ; Branch,  29  Pall  !Mall« 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq..  Governor, 


Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  5m6- Governor. 


JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Dej>«ti/-Gorc?*nor. 
Directors* 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  GarrattCattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq* 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Frcdk.  Joseph  Edlmaun,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Ooschen,  Esq. 
Kiversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert.Esq. 
Wilroot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceiine  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  «n  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption , under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modem  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  1^  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  tHe  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


ROBERT  SCOTT.  Esq.  (Messrs.  R.  Scott  & Co.,  Iron  and  Hardware  Merchants),  St.Patrick  a 
Quay,  Cork— Chairman. 

FELIX  MULLAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Monkstown,  Co.  Cork— Dc;:ufy-C/iairman. 

ALEXANDER  McOSTRICH,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Messrs.  J.  Carmichael  & Co.,  Cork  and  Liverpool), 
Carroliina. 

JOHN  DALY,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  John  Daly  & Co.), 84  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

ISAAC  JULIAN,  Esq.,  CHarence  Terrace,  Cork. 

GEORGE  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  Baker,  Simpson,  & Co.),  Biscuit  Manufacturer, 
Cork,  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

WILLIAM  MORGAN,  Esq.,  Diamond  Hill,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork. 

Kortk-  West  of  Ireland  Branch. 

Solicitor— 'RO'BE'RT  KNOX,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

5ui*ue2/or— J OHN  G.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

Secretary— Z.  H.  BIBLE,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary* 

JOSEPH  A.  HORNER,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 


Offices*  Managers. 

London-156  STRAND,  W.C J.  J.  ANDREW. 

Doblin-6  D’OLIER  STREET  J.  A.  MOWATT. 

Belfast-33  HIGH  STREET  E.  ALLWORTHY. 

Cork-98  ST.  PATRICK  STREET  ROBERT  DAY.  Jun. 


Bibminoeam-BANK  CHAMBERS,  TEMPLE  STREET. .F.  SCHNADHORST. 

With  Agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  Bank  was  established  on  January  1,  1864  (under  the  designation  of  the  Alliance 
National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited),  tor  the  purpose  oi  developing, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  the  operations  of  a Land  and  Building  Society,  combing 
with  the  more  profitable  business  of  a Land  Mortgage  Bank.  Nearly  £<0,000  sterling  has  been 
advanced  on  Mortgage  since  January  1,  and  is  already  returning  a remunerative  rate  of 
interest,  whilst  a large  number  of  advances  on  first-class  securities  are  waiting  completion. 
The  first  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10,  the  whole  of  which  was 
rapidly  subscribed  by  a body  Oi  Proprietors  numbering  more  than  1,400.  This  Capital  was, 
however,  found  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Mortgage  Department  alone, 
and  the  Directors,  consequently,  had  to  forego  many  advantageous  opportunities  of  profitable 
investment.  The  Capital  has,  tlierefore,  been  increased  to  Half  a Million  in  order  that  the 
business  of  the  Bank  may  be  developed  to  its  legitimate  extent.  On  the  6th  ultimo  (September 
1864),  the  Directors  decided  to  moke  a second  issue  of  10,000  Shares;  and  such  is  the  confidence 
of  the  Proprietary  in  the  undertaking  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  discount  prevail- 
ing, a large  proportion  thereof  have  been  already  taken  up,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  privately  placing  the  remainder.  The  Directors  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions 
from  the  public  for  a third  issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  a premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share. 

Probable  Profits, 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  better  means  of  investment  is  to  be  found  than  is  furnished  by 
well-managed  Associations  of  this  class.  The  following  are  among  the  dividends  that  have 
been  realized:— 

The  London  and  County  Land  and  Building  Company,  Limited,  pays 20  per  cent. 

The  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  pays 15  per  cent. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SHAREHOLDERS, 

The  confidence  which  the  Proprietors  have  in  the  success  of  the  Bank  is  also  shown  by  the 
following  Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 
on  June  30:— 

" Resolved— That  the  Shareholders  are  greatly  gratified  with  the  success  of  the  first  half- 
year's  business  of  the  Company,  and  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  extend  its  operations  and  increase  its  prosperity.” 

Api>lications  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  and  the 
Premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share, must  be  made  through  the  Secretary,  or  Agents,  of  whom 
every  information  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[October  29,  1864. 


rpHE  ESTATES  BANK,  Limited.— NOTICE  is  hereby  given 

that  tlie  Directors  will  proceed  to  ALLOT  SHARES  on  Tuesday,  November  1, 1881, 
before  which  date  Applications  should  be  sent  in.  ^ hORT^R. 

A TLANTIO  aM  GKEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

jCX  compaot. 

Officbs-2  old  broad  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ISSUE  OF  SECOND  MORTGAGE  BONDS  (OHIO  DIVISION). 

Payable  in  London,  4,000,000  dollars,  due  in  1883;  Coupons  due  January  1 and  July  1. 
Secured  by  a Registered  Mortgage  on  the  Income,  and  all  Corporate  Rights, Privileges,  Lands, 
Francliises,  Plant,  and  Property  of  the  Ohio  Division  of  the  Railway.  The  Bonds  are  redeem- 
able at  par  in  New  York,  or  in  London  at  4s.  6d.  per  dollar,  and  a»e  transferable  without  Stamp 
or  Indorsement.  Interest  Coupons  are  attached  to  the  Bonds,  payable  semi-annually  at  the 
Consolidated  Bank  in  London,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar.  The  Bonds  will  be  issued 
at  66,  at  which  rate  Bonds  of  1,000  dollars  will  cost  £148  lOs.,  carrying  Coupons  due  January  1, 
1863.  The  Coupons  represent  £14  per  annum  on  each  Bond  of  1,000  dollars,  or  9i  per  cent, 
interest  on  price  of  issue. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  government  of  Jaufs  Robb,  Esq.,  whose  reputation  as  a Banker  and  Railway 
Administrator  is  established  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr.  Robb,  as  Prerident  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gi  eat  Western  Railway,  joins  the  direction  of  tlie  Erie  and  other  lines  foiming 
the  through  rout«  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  action. 

The  Price  of  Issue  has  been  fixed  at  66. 

The  Terms  of  Issue  are  as  follows 

5 per  cent,  on  application,  being  £11  5 
10  „ on  allotment  „ 22  10 

15  „ 19th  November  „ 33  15 

15  „ 19th  December  „ 33  15  - 

)1  „ 19th  January  „ 47  5 0 less  £7  Coupon  due  Jon.  1. 

£148  10  0 

Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying  the  Instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be  allowed  a 
Discount  of  9 per  cent,  per  Annum  on  such  pre-payments. 

After  Allotment,  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  to  “ Bearer.”  These  Certificates  will  be 
exchanged  for  Bonds  to  “ Bearer  ” on  payment  of  the  final  Instalment. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Consolidated  Bank  ; or  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  2 Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. ; or  of 

E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  Broker,  38  Throgmorton  Street, 
London,  Oct.  12,  1864. London,  EC. 

ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.— Issue 

of  SECOND  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  payable  in  London.>.Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 


0 per  Bond  of  1 ,000  dollars. 
0 „ 1, 

0 „ » 


no  Application  for  these  Bonds  will  be  received  after  the  31st  inst. 
2 O.d  Broad  Street,  October  21,  1864. 


By  Order. 


D 


E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors^ 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager—C.  J,  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  ore  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  6, 51,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, '12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary, 

TMPEEIAL  FIEE  INSUEANCE  COMPANY; 

J-  1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 
i Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled, 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  areduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charg^, 

ANDREW  BADEN.  SupeHntendent. 
Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET.  BANK.  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

X*1  rjnn  in  case  of  DeatF,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

9 while  laid  up  by  Injury  called  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 


vv uiKiitu,  xviuiuK,  xj.uui.iuK,  oiiuubiiiK,  X laiiiuK,  or  at  Home,  may  be  secured  by  an 

Annual  Payment  of£3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  3. Secretary, 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 


WATHERSTON  & SON, 
12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


T5EDSTEADS;  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  Tlie  stock  of  each  is  at  once  tlie  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

PureColzaOil  4s.pergallon, 

rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows 


12  Table  Forks..... 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 GravySpoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . .. 
1 Mustard  Spoon.  gUt  bowl 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  longs 

1 Pair  of  Fi^  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 

Total 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

f s.  d. 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

nPHE  FURNISHING  of  BED-ROOMS. —HEAL  & SON 

have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  ot  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  eacli  descri  tion  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

J apanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oa^  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 
The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (each  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  think  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  may  be  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  the  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass.the  Somnier  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed-room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post.— 196, 197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 

"PAMILIES  Returning  to  Town  will  find  at  JAY’S  a very  large 

and  carefully-selected  STOCK  of  MOURNING  GOODS,  suitable  for  the  present 
Season,  including  Bonnets,  Mantles,  and  Dresses  designed  by  Parisian  Artists  specially  for 
THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247.  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

T30NNETS.  — Messrs.  JAY’S  Manager  has  returned  from 

PARIS  with  an  assortment  of  the  most  Elegant  and  Fashionable  BONNETS,  selected 
from  the  Magasins  of  the  first  Houses  in  that  City. 

JAY'S  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 
249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

^LOAKS.  — Messrs.  JAY  kave  tkis  year  the  greatest  variety 

in  CLOAKS  which  Paris  Society,  with  its  distinctive  Set  of  Fasliions,  can  suggest.  The 
incessant  demand  for  them  at  their  Establishment  has  induced  Messrs.  Jay  to  import  a more 
than  usual  number  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  French  Taste  and  French  Fabrics. 

JAY’S  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

'p'MBROIDERED  SILK  DRESSES,  in  strictest  harmony  with 

the  present  Fashion  for  Autumn,  may  be  seen  in  all  their  variety  of  Colour— Black, 
White,  Violet,  Mauve,  Grey,  Lilac,  &c.,  at 

JAY’S  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 

^RAPELAINE,  an  Inexpensive  Fabric  for  Mourning,  strongly 

recommended  by  Messrs.  JAY,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  ROYAL  FAMH.Y. 

nnHE  NEW  WINTER  FABRICS  are  now  ready  for 

-L  NICOLL’S  Celebrated  OVERCOATS. 

Nicoll’s  New  Overcoat  for  the  Winter  possesses  novelty  in  shape  and  fabric.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’  Frock  Coats  and  Oxford  Morning  Coats,  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Nicoll,  are  exclusive 
in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  eoily  inspection.  NicoU’s  celebrated  Waterproof  Guinea 
Overcoats  for  Gentlemen,  and  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies,  are  made  of  the  same 
Elastic  Soft  Tweed,  and  patronised  by  Travellers  all  over  the  world. 

(Raiments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

H,  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  Tailors  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street; 
22  Comhill,  Loudon;  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester;  and  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TNDIA,  CHINA,'  FRENCH,  PAISLEY,  NORWICH,  and 

FANCY  SHAWLS,  from  1.5s.  to  200  Guineas.— FARMER  S:  ROGERS  are  now  prepared 
with  all  the  New  Fashions  in  SHAWLS,  CLOAKS,  and  DRESSES  for  Autumn  and  Winter; 
and  request  attention  to  a large  lot  of  handsome  French  Cashmere  Long  Shawls  at  Five  Guineas 
each,  being  a considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  price.— 171,  173,  173,  and  179  Regent 
Street,  W.  


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above^nd  a 
relativenumbCrof  Knives,&c.,£2  I5s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes» 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  oi 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.j  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 6,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 


rPHE  MOUiXT  ST.  BERNARD  CLOAK.— The  gi-eat  feature 

of  the  Season,  elegant  in  shape,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  comfortable  fabric 
ever  produced  for  an  Autumn  and  Winter  Cloak — Can  be  purchased  only  of  FARMER  & 
ROGERS.  Illustrations  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post,  171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent  Street,  W. 


J^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Cot&e  Sets,  Uqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE'S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  I8s.,  30s., 40s.,  63s., 78s, 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  ic. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEAN  E’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves, improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Rouges,  &C. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— 'Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery  .Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  tjattems  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  gloss,  63s, 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEAKTE  & CO.,  THE  MOKrUMEHT,  LOHDOMT  BBIDGE. 

rUHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exiubition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” ‘‘a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  BeddingWarehousemen, or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London,  E.C. 

MESSRS.  UNWIN  & CO.,  Wine  Brokers,  Liverpool, 

Xt_1_  Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. — Not  until  tliis  pure 
and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety,  did  tlie  Proprietors 
determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  applicatiou  per  post.  The 
Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

'p'AMILY  MEDICINE. — The  most  Healthy  Families  are  visited, 

at  times,  with  some  Ailments,  and  at  such  times  no  Medicine  can  be  resorted  to  with 
more  perfect  confidence  than  PARK’S  LIFE  PILLS.  This  esteemed  Medicine  produces 
immediate  relief,  without  the  slightest  pain  or  inconvenience— May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

MADAME  RACHEL,  the  Great  and  Only  RESTORER  of 

Y OUTH  and  BEAUTY,  takes  this  opportunity  to  caution  the  Aristocracy  and  Nobility 
against  persons  who  are  vending  dangerous  Compounds,  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  are 
composed  of  the  most  deadly  leads,  and  other  injurious  Cosmetics  for  bleaching  and  whiting 
the  face,  such  Compounds  being  spurious  imitations  of  Madame  Rachel’s  well-renowned 
Arabian  Toilet  Requisites,  which  can  only  be  obtained  at  her  residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street. 

T)R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Afteciions,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHKBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Uuile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jough’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  ooubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTEK,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex—”  1 consider  that  the  purity  of  tins  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  os  Dr.  de  Jon^h,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  lienee,!  deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.” — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  hall-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  Si  Co.,  77  Strand, London ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 
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fT'IIOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants, 

21  Lamb’s  Comhilt  Street,  W.C.,  bee  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive  STOCK  of  OLD  j 
PORT  WINE,  chiefly  Santlcman’a  ■hipping  CRnil  paid  to  nny  Station  in  England).  i 
Excellent,  sound,  maturcst  Wine,  82s.  and  36s.  per  dozen  ; superior,  with  more  age,  42s.,  48s.,  1 
and  51s.;  7 to  10  years  in  bottle,  60s.,  06s.,  72s.,  and  84s.;  vintage  Wines,  95s.  and  upwards  ; I 
pood  Dinner  Sherry,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior,  38s.,  42s.,  48ij..  and  52s.;  fine  old  Cognac  Drandy,  I 
50s.,  60s.,  and  608.— IMced  Lists  of  every  kind  of  Wine  on  application.  Established  1801.  | 


AN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d. 

TTTILITARIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVEIINMBNT. 

London : Longman,  Orekn,  and  Co.  Patemoatw  lUjrw. 


A LLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE. — The  October  Brewing.s  of  the 

above  Ale  are  now  being  supplied  in  the  finest  condition,  in  Dottles  and  in  Casks,  by 
FINDLATER,  MACKIE,  TODD,  & CO. 

At  their  new  London  Bridge  Stores,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  onljf  in  Erance)  defies 

^ all  Ilonest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  ibs.— 
Wliolesale,  Mkn]er,23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Faul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  nil  respectable  houses. 

**  Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

pOLM^iN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the ‘‘Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtuincil  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double 
*’  Superfine ' ' arc  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London.  

njUAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY.  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  ” Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall's  Report. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYTjOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 
CANDLES. 

RANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  & J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet.— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

f^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundre.«s  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTUERSPOON  & CO. have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS.  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  8i  J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

ISJO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.  — UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
lu  Cases  .at  bs.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.,  and  21s.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d.;  by  post,  40  Stamps. 

'T'EEi’H  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1920,  offer  to  tlie  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  arc  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

Tyr ORSON’S  PEPSINE  wine  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mouson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  j 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  lOs.  each.  | 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d..and  4s.  6d.  each.  I 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and  j 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by  j 

■TlU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhcca,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  11b.,  2s.  9d.;  .Mb.,  lU.;  12lb.,^s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  London;  Foktnum  & Mason;  also  at  4 Cheapside; 
61  Gracechurch  Street;  330  Strand;  6;1, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Roadj 
49  Bishopsgate  Street  Witliin;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

4 

This  day  is  published,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A ESCHYLUS,  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By  F.  A.  Palet, 

M.  A.,  Editor  of  the  Greek  Text. 

Cambridge:  Deiorton,  Bell,  & Co.  London:  Bell  Si  Daldv. 

8vo,  7s. 

jDLATO’S  GORGIAS,  Literally  Translated,  ■with  an  Introductory 

Essay  containing  a Summary  of  the  Argument.  By  E.  M.  Cope,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

’*  The  peculiarities  and  niceties  of  Plato  have  received  from  him  special  attention,  while  his 
simplicity  and  breadth,  if  we  might  so  speak,  have  been  caught  up  so  iaiU^'ully  that  the  trans* 
lation  often  reads  like  an  original  bit  oi  good  sound  English,  such  as  John  Bunyan  might  have 
written.”— J?cac(er. 

Cambridge:  Deiohton,  Bell,  & Co.  London:  Bell  & Daldy. 

Nearly  out  of  Print. 

'T'HE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  fur  this  book  will  be  raised  to  £2  2s. 

London : S.  & T.  Gilder?,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 

8vo.  boards,  Is.  6d.;  by  post,  Is.  7d. 

rPHE  FAITH  AGAINST  “RATIONALISM”;  or,  “What  is 

theFaith?”  BytheRev.  Archer  Gurney. 

“Will  be  read  twice  through  by  thoughtful  men.”— Xiferar?/  Churchman, 

“Large  yet  definite.  Meets  the  want  of  the  age.”— J.  B. 

W.  Painter,  Church  Press  Company,  U Burleigh  Street. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ANGELO.” 

Ready  at  all  Libraries  on  November  1, 2 vols.  21s. 

"D EVERSES:  a Work  of  Startling  and  Life-like  Incidents. 

^ The  Press  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  “ Angelo  ” a work  of  great  merit. 

Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  NOVEL.  ~ 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  21s. 

QUPERIOR  to  ADVERSITY ; or,  the  Romance  of  a Clouded 

Life.  A Sensational  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Blackfriars,"  &c. 

London : Tr'Odner  & Co.,  GO  Paternoster  Row. 

Size,22lby  15L  5s. 

"PALMERSTON  (LORD,  Portrait  of),  Engraved  on  Steel  hy 

J.  Shury. 

Size,  20  by  15.  5s. 

BRIGHT  (JOHN,  M.P.,  Portrait  of),  Engraved  on  Steel  hy 

J.  Shury. 

*‘  Two  beautifully-executed  engravings,  one  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Bright, 
have  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Te^g.  They  are  both  of  tliem,  without  exception,  the  best 
pictures  of  tliese  statesmen.  They  are  speaking  likenesses,  and  recall  at  once  the  origiiials  to 
the  imagination.  The  execution  of  the  engravings  is  equal  to  their  correctness  of  delineation.” 

Observer^  October  2,  1864. 

London:  William  Teoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

1VTR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


“ And  you%  my  sine\vs,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! "Shakespeare. 

"DEAD  the  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

^ Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  the  Works  of  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist— 
May  be  had  of  all  the  Hygeiou  Agents  throughout  the  World. 


pOEMS. 


Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco, 

By  Jean  Ingelow.  Eighth  Edition. 

London:  Longman,  Giujen,  and  Co.  Patemostcr  Row. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

■pSSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  “Saturday 

Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Ignorance— Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Flnency— 
Coutempt— Dulness  os  a Sensation— Mistakes  in  Life — .Scenes— Acquaintance  and  P'riends — 
Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills  — Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Ubcs  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  of 
Money. 

“ In  their  own  w'ay  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  than  these.”— /Examiner. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

pORNELIUS  O’DOWD  upon  MEN  and  WOMEN,  and 

other  THINGS  in  GENERAL.  Originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

“ In  truth  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscence  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.”—  Globe. 

” One  of  the  pleasantest  companions  we  know.  It  would  be  difficult  to  flnd  his  fellow  among 
the  writers  of  the  day,  for  the  combiuation  of  richness  of  humour,  variety  of  Inlbrmation,  and 
experience  of  \\ie."~Rcader. 

“ The  gossip  of  a tliorough  man  of  the  world,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  through  life,  and 
who,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  has  learnt  a thing  or  ty/o."— Standard. 

“ Humour  and  common-sense  are  blended  in  every  page,  and  the  best  advice  a critic  can  give 
is  condensed  in  three  words— read  the  book.” — Press. 

“ Observations  and  reflections,  rich  to  overflowing,  with  the  cream  of  Continental  life.  A 
racier  or  more  readable  book  we  have  not  met  with  for  many  a 6.ay."— Edinburgh  Courant. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

^HE  ANGEL  in  tke  HOUSE.  By  Coventet  Patmobe. 

Part  I. 

Book  I.  THE  BETROTHAL. 

Book  II.  THE  ESPOUSALS. 

Part  II. 

Book  I.  FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER. 

Book  II.  THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 

Also,  sold  separately, 

THE  VICTORIES  of  LOVE.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“ The  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  poem,  ‘ Victories  of  Love.’  will  secure  it  a permanent 

place  in  literature He  has  lully  earned  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  poets  by  the  finished 

idealization  of  domestic  life.”— .Saiurrfai/  Review. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


This  day  Is  published,  8vo.  6s. 

nPHE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bktce,  B.A. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

London  and  Cambridge : Macmillan  & Co.  Oxford  : T.  3c  G.  Shrimpton. 

What  has  long  been  wanted.”— Fimcs,  Sept.  1861. 

ATOTICE.— THE  SLANG  DICTIONARY;  or,  the  Words, 

Phrases,  and  “Fast”  Expressions  of  High  and  Low  Society— an  entirely  new  Work, 
embodying  the  small  volume  issued  in  1859,  and  giving  four  times  as  much  matter-4s  ready 
this  day  at  all  Booksellers’,  8vo.  6s.  6d. ; by  post,  7s.  : pp.  325. 

London  : John  Camden  Hottbn,  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  4to.  (725  pp.),  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

AN  IRISH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

By  Edward  0’Reili,y, 

A New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected, 

With  a SUPPLEMENT;  containing  many  Thousand  Irish  Words, 

By  the  late  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Dublin : J.  Duffy,  15  Wellington  Quay,  and  22  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Now  ready,  in  a volume  of  450  pp.  cloth,  6a.  the 

"TtOMESTIC  SERVICE  GUIDE  to  Housekeepings;  Practical 

Cookery ; Pickling  and  Presen'ing  ; Household  Work  ; Dairy  Management ; the  Table 
and  Dessert ; Cellarage  of  Wines : Home-Brewing  and  Wine-Making  ; the  Boudoir  and 
Dressing-Room;  Invalid  Diet ; Travelling;  Stable  Economy ; (iarclening,  &c.  From  the  best 
and  latest  Authorities,  and  the  Communications  of  Heads  of  Families.  Being  a Handbook  to 
the  Duties  of  Household  Serv.mts. 

Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers*  Hall  Court. 


Now  ready,  Tliird  Edition,  rewritten,  56  Plates,  with  a Plate  of  Microscopic  Photograplw, 
pp.  300,  12s.6d. 

TTOW  to  WORK  with  the  MICROSCOPE.  By  Dr.  Lionel 

S.  Beale,  F.R.S.,  with  Three  new  Chapters— On  Taking  Microscopical  Photographs; 
on  Highest  Magnifying  Powers  yet  made;  New  Methods  of  Preparing  Specimens  for  Examina- 
tion with  the  Highest  Power. 

London;  Harrison.  Pall  Mall. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Price  *^s.  6d. 

rFHE  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  of  PALEY,  with  additional 

Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  Alexander  Bain,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Pliilosophy  in  the 
University  of  London. 

This  Edition  is  admirably  suited  for  Students  and  others  who  have  to  pass 
Examinations  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

A Copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-free,  for  Thirty  Stamps. 

W.  & R.  Cramders,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

SECOND  VOLUME  OF  “ A SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY.” 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

fTHE  PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY,  Vol.  I.  By  Heebert 

Spencer,  Author  of  “ Fiist  Principles,”  “ The  Priuciplesof  Psychology,”  “ Education,” 
‘‘  Essays,”  &c. 

Williams  & Norgatb,14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


pETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865  (25th  Year  of  the 

Good  Old  Friend— New  and  Enlarged  Series)  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is 
exquisitely  Illustrated.  Parents,  Brothers,  Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  ^ould  remember  it 
is  pure,  instructive^  and  amusing,  full  of  beautiful  Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  5s. 
London:  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


^LD  MOORE’S  ALMANACK  for  1865  contains  beautiful 

Engravings,  representing  Sea  Fishing,  Portraits  of  the  American  Generals  Lee  and 
Grant,  List  of  Fairs  and  Markets,  a Useful  Tide  Table  for  the  principal  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  Rising  and  Setting  of  the  Planets  and  Phases  of  the  Moon 
from  the  best  authority,  a Prophetic  Hieroglyphic  for  the  eventful  Year  1865,  Predictions  of 
Coming  Events,  &c. 

Two  distinct  Editions  of  this  Almanack  are  now  ready.  No.  1 , with  rich  coloured  wrapper, 
price  l^d.  No.  2,  plain  paper,  price  Id. 

London  : T.  Roberts  & Co. ,8  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

rPHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculac.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


SALISBURY  SPIRE.— FLORENCE.— THE  BUILDER  of 

This  Day  contain?-  View  and  Plan  of  Schools  for  the  Parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen  Square— The  Tower  and  Spice  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury— The  Steair. -boat 
Piers,  and  the  Landing-stairs  in  the  Thames  Embankment— Archit^ture  and  Paiiuing— The 
Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  Church— The  Inscriptions  at  New  Grange,  Ireland— Modem 
Art  in  Florence— View  of  Parochial  Schools,  Milborne  Port— Proposed  rebuilding  of  Dulwich 
College— Shop-shutters— Cisterns  and  Drains— Glazing— Scotland, 3tc.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 

OiSce,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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fTHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLVL 

Is  now  published. 

Contents : 

I.  ANGUS. 

II.  CONIFEROUS  TREES, 
rn.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

IV.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1864. 

V.  FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAL  NOVELS. 

VI.  MAN  AND  NATURE. 

Vn.  MARSHAL  SAXE. 

VIII.  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS. 

IX.  THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PARLIAMENT. 

London : Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh : A.  and  C.  Black. 

nPHE  QUAETERLY  REVIEW,  CCXXXIL 

Is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  ; 

I.  THE  FRENCH  IN  COCHIN  CHINA  AND  CAMBODIA, 
n.  "WORKMEN’S  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES, 
m.  VENETIAN  STATE  PAPERS. 

IV.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V.  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

VI.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VII.  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

Vin.  SIR  JAS.  WILDE  ON  A DIGEST  OF  LAWS. 

IX.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


On  November  1 will  be  published,  6s. 

rFHE  NATIONAL  EEVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

Contents: 

I.  PRESIDENTIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

II.  WORDSWORTH,  TENNYSON,  AND  BROWNING ; or,  Pure,  Ornate,  and 
Grotesque  Art  in  English  Poetry. 

HI.  MODERN  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  CONSIDERED  j in- 
cluding the  State  of  the  Text  and  its  Interpretation. 

IV.  THE  RUSSIAN  VERSION  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

V.  STATESMANSHIP  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  COUNTRIES. 

VI.  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  HISTORICAL 

BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

VII.  MADAME  DE  S^VIGN^. 

VIII.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CRITICISM  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

IX.  THE  CRISIS  OF  FAITH. 

The  Conductors  of  The  National  Review  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  explain  to  the  Subscribers 
and  to  the  Public  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  commence  a New  Series,  in  which  they  are 
about  to  introduce  important  changes  and  improvements.  They  have  now  had  nearly  ten 
years’  experience  in  the  management  ofa  Quarterly  Review,  and  they  are  convinced  by  it, that 
the  present  state  of  such  periodicals  is  injuriously  modified  by  historical  tradition,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances which  have  themselves  passed  away.  When  first-class  attainments  were  scarce, 
and  when  the  criticism  of  daily  and  weekly  journals  was  weak  and  meagre,  it  was  wise  and 
necessary  in  Quarterly  periodicals  to  attempt  at  least  some  notice  of  every  remarkable  work 
which  might  appear.  Their  readers  expected  from  them  a guidance  through  the  labyrinth  of 
miscellaneous  literature  which  they  could  not  find  elsewhere.  But  this  necessity  has  passed 
away.  Weekly  papers,  written  with  force,  skill,  and  knowledge,  notice  all  ordinary  bookswith 
care  and  fulness,  and  so  leave  to  Quarterly  Journals  only  those  which  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  in  a brief  compass  and  in  a fugitive  form,  but  require  elaborate  analysis  and  con- 
tinuous criticism.  Such  books  are  always  few,  and  the  customary  space  allotted  by  tradition 
to  the  review  department  in  Quarterly  periodicals  has  therefore  become  excessive  and  unne- 
cessary. 

A new  want,  however,  has  sprung  up,  or  at  least  has  strengtheneiL  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Quarterly  Reviews  to  supply.  Almost  every  number  of  every  Quarterly  contains  some 
articles  which  are  not  reviews  at  all;  in  some  cases  even  the  form  of  putting  a book  at  the  head 
of  the  article  has  been  discontinued,  and  in  other  cases,  though  in  external  appearance  the 
article  is  a review,  in  real  truth  it  is  an  essay.  This  sort  of  composition  is  especially  suitable 
to  an  age  like  this,  in  which  readers  are  many  but  students  few;  in  which  a multitude  of 
persons  wish  to  know  the  principal  outline  of  great  subjects,  but  very  few  have  the  courage  or 
the  leisure  to  venture  on  the  perusal  of  long  treatises.  An  essay  of  moderate  length  can 
convey  the  gist  of  a complicated  controversy  embedded  in  many  volumes,  and  therefore  in  our 
day  au  increasing  number  of  persons  peruse  such  essays,  and  prize  them. 

These  causes  have  given  to  The  National  Review,  as  well  as  to  the  other  Quarterlies,  an 
appearance  somewhat  aimless  and  confused.  To  fill  the  usual  space  mere  reviews  of  ordinary 
books  have  necessarily  been  inserted^  and  side  by  side  with  them  have  appeared  original  essays 
of  independent  interest  and  distinctive  characteristics.  That  which  was  new  and  individual 
has  been  rather  hidden  by  the  addition  of  matter,  in  itself  good, but  which  might  have  appeared 
in  other  periodicals  with  equal  propriety.  The  essence  of  the  Review  has,  so  to  say,  beeu  a little 
concealed  by  a confusing  accumulation  of  separable  accidents. 

The  Conductors  of  The  N>  tional  have  resolved  to  apply  the  only  thorough  remedy  to  this 
defect.  They  intend  in  future  to  issue  the  Review  half  yearly  instead  of  quarterly.  This 
change  ofitselfwill  render  it  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  insert  in  the  Review  notices  of 
fugitive  books,  and  articles  on  subjects  of  subordinate  interest;  and  will  restrict  its  writers  to 
the  more  attractive  aspects  of  literature,  politics,  and  religion.  The  main  characteristics  of  The 
National  Review— the  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  started,  and  to  which  it  has 
steadily  adhered— will  not  only  be  preserved  unchanged,  but  will  be  made  more  distinctly 
visible  by  an  entire  separation  from  the  less  distinctive  matter  which  has  hitherto  accompanied 
them.  The  Conductors  intend  and  hope  in  future  to  make  the  Review  a series  of  Tracts  for 
the  Times  ” of  extended  scope  and  aim,  and  to  discuss  in  it  the  broad  aspects  of  the  pressing 
questions  which  the  progress  of  events,  the  multiplication  of  books,  the  growth  of  science,  the 
gradual  change  of  religion,  without  ceasing  suggest  iu  this  active  and  interesting  age. 

In  future,  also,  such  contributors  to  The  National  Review  as  may  wish  to  append  their  names 
to  their  articles  will  have  the  privilege  of  so  doing.  In  many  cases  an  essay ^ such  as  has  been 
above  spoken  of,  loses  much  of  its  value  when  the  name  of  the  author  is  concealed,  and  while  in 
theory  at  least  it  emanates  from  a critical  board.  Those  coutributors  who  may  not  wish  to 
publish  their  names  will  still  be  able  to  write  anonymously,  and  a due  editorial  supervision 
will  be  given  to  both  kinds  of  articles,  so  as  still  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  essential  character 
and  uuity  of  the  Review. 

The  First  Number  of  the  New  Series  will  be  issued  on  November  1,  1864. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


■RLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  1864. 

J-*  No.  DLXXXIX.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

MY  LATEST  VACATION  EXCURSION. 

TONY  BUTLER.  Part  XIV. 

ENOCH  ARDEN. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL.  Part  X. 

From  Turin  to  Rome  Florence— Servants— Reformatories— Some  Pros  and 

Cons  of  Life  Abroad— The  Irish  Viceroyalty. 

BANTING  ON  CORPULENCE. 

THE  THREE-FOOT  RULE. 

GENERAL  M'CLELLAN. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


XpRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LXI.  (for  NOVEMBER  1864),  Is. 


Contents: 


I.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  XII. 

II.  THE  CAMBRIDGE  “ APOSTLES.”  By  W.  D.  Christie. 

III.  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

IV.  THE  LAST  WISH. 

V.  THE  BROTHERS  DAVENPORT.  By  Edward  Dicey. 


VI.  THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE  BURTONS : a Story  of  Two  Families.  By  Henry 

KiNGSLEY,Authorof  “AustinElliot,”  ” Ravenshoe,”  &c.  Chap.  LIII Feeds  the 

Boar  at  the  Old  Frank  ? Chap.  LIV.— James  Burton’s  Story  ; The  Clayton  Menace. 
Chap.  LV.— Emma’s  Visit.  Chap.  LVI— The  Land  Sale. 


VII.  FELLOWSHIP.  By  William  Barnes. 

VIII.  CLAUS  SEIDELIN  : a Danish  Apothecary  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Andrew 

Hamilton. 


IX.  ABOUT  IRON  ; or,  What  they  Do  at  Schwalbach.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S, 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

npHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER.  No.  TJX. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  Du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  an  Illustration. 

Chapter  L— The  Travellers. 

„ II.— TJie  Solid  Side  of  the  Scotch  Character. 

„ III.— The  Wreck  of  the  Timber  Ship. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.-GIRLS. 

A t£tE-A-TETE  social  science  DISCUSSION. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS:  an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration. 
Chapter  X.— A Crisis. 

„ XI— Making  Friendship. 

THE  SCOTTISH  FARM  LABOURER. 

AT  REST. 

COLONEL  GORDON’S  EXPLOITS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT.  A Letter  to  the  Editor. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


T ONDON  SOCIETY  (for  NOVEMBER),  with.  20  Illustrations, 

^ Is  now  ready,  Is. 

Contents  : 

MISS  PINKS’  FIRST  SEASON.  With  9 Illustrations  by  S.  A. 

POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CONTINENTAL. 

BACK  AND  FRONT:  a Glance  at  Ourselves. 

BLANKTON  WEIR:  a Waterside  Lyric.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

AUNT  TABITHA’S  RAILWAY  ADVENTURE, 

THE  SULTAN’S  CHOICE:  an  Anagram. 

A LONG  VACATION  SKETCH  IN  SCOTLAND, 

BADEN  BADEN. 

THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES.  Illustrated  by  M.  EUen  Edwards. 

Chapter  XXXVIII— A Holocaust. 

„ XXXIX—**  When  the  Rain  is  on  the  Roof.” 

„ XL— By  Twilight, 

A NOVEMBER  MEMORY. 

SHOEBURYNESS  AND  THE  BIG  GUNS.  With  6 Illustrations  by  R.  T.  Pritchett- 
THE  MERCHANT  PRINCES  OF  ENGLAND.  With  2 Portraits. 

Chapter  VIII— The  Myddeltons  and  the  Middletons. 

„ IX.— Humphrey  Chetham  of  Manchester. 

NOVEMBER. 

ROSE  BLACKETT  AND  HER  LOVERS. 

Office,  9 St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


HTHE  CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE.  lUustrated. 

Monthly,  Is. 

Contents  of  the  November  Number: 

THE  BRISTOL  CHURCH  CONGRESS.  A Narrative  and  Comment. 

‘‘I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS.” 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  No.  VI.  The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts.D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  With  a Portrait. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  BytheAuthorof  “TheHeirofRcdclyffe.’’ 
Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton. 

Chapter  XX — The  Saracen’s  Head. 

IN  THE  AUTUMN  TWILIGHT.  By  Astley  H.  Baldwik,  With  au  Dlustratiou  by 
Thomas  B.  Dalziel. 

PENNY  READINGS.  By  Rev.  Charles  Brittan,  M. A.,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Gaol,  Bristol. 
GARDEN  RECREATIONS.  By  Agnes  and  Maria  £.  Catlow. 

A REGIUM  DONUM. 

THE  ” BIRD’S  NEST.” 

THE  MILESTONES  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Thomson,  B.A.  No.  XII— The 
Peril  of  a Great  Temptation. 

DILETTANTE  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  MADE  EASY. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  MEETING  AT  BATH. 

London:  James  Hogg  & Sons. 


^HE  ART-JCURNAL  for  November  (2s.  6d.)  contains  Line 

Engravings  after  P.  F.  Poole’s  ” Gleaner,”  by  J.  C.  Armytoge— Turner’s  *‘  Cologne,”  by 
A.  Willmore— G.  Fontana’s  Statue  of  the  **  Genius  of  Commerce,”  by  J.  H.  Baker.  Among  the 
Literary  Contributions  will  be  found:  **  Fresco  Painting  oa  applied  to  the  Decoration  of  Archi- 
tecture,” by  J.  B.  Atkinson—”  An  Artist  at  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,”  by  T,  Allom— *‘()ld 
Rhenish  Pottery,”  by  F.  W.  Fairholt— Dublin  International  Exhibition  ”— *‘  Works  of  Gold- 
smith,” Illustrated— ” Almanac  of  the  Month,”  lUustrated— **  Secular  Clergy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  B.A.,  Illustrated— ” Early  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,”  by 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Illustrated^**  History  of  Caricature,”  by  T.  Wright,  Illustrated- “New 
Process  of  Photographic  Printing ’’—“Dutch  Pictures  at  South  Kensington  What  have 
our  Schools  of  Art  done  ? ” — “ Art  Work  in  November,”  by  Rev.  J.  G,  Wood— **  Galleria  delle 
Belle  Arti,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  James  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


rpHE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY  and  DRAWING-ROOM 

-L  MISCELLANY  (NOVEMBER  18CO,  Is. 

Contents: 

Pianoforte  Piece— Schumann’s  ’‘Arabesques.” 

HEAVILY  HIT.  A Novel,  by  Valerie  Sr,  James. 

THE  WIFE’S  PLOT.  A Tale. 

THE  WATCHES  OF  THE  DEAD.  A Tale,  by  H.  Clarke. 

HAND  AND  GLOVE,  By  L.  H.  F.  nu  Terreaue. 

CHILD  OF  THE  SUN.  A BomRuce.  by  Henry  Farnib. 

Poetry,  Charades,  Chess,  Miscellaneous. 

London;  Adams  Se  Francis,  59  Fleet  Street.  Edinburgh:  Menzirs. 

Dublin;  W.  H.  Smith  &.  Son. 


Contents : 


The  Peasant  Proprietors  of  the  Drome. 

Mr.  Forster  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

Of  Moods. 

The  Mysterious  Maid, — A Sensation 
Tale. 

Popular  Education. 

A Chapter  Showing  How  we  Live  at 
Awamutu. 

London : Longman,  Green, 


Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XVIII.— XX. 

A November  Allegory.  By  Astley  H. 
Baldwin. 

A Campaigner  at  Home. — XVI. 
Recreations  of  a London  Reclnse. — IV. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


PlUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCLXXXIII. 

(for  NOVEMBER).  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

1.  England  and  Her  Colonies.  | 6.  George  Anne  Bellamy— an  Irish  Actress. 

2.  Uncle  Silas  and  Maud  Ruthyn.  ByJ.  S.  I Part  II. 

LcFauu— Chaps.  XLIV.  to  LIU.  I 7.  Slides  of  Fancy’s  Lantern.  No.  II. 

3.  Goethe’s  Faustus— Second  Part.  I 8.  Browning’s  Dramatis  Personas. 

4.  Venice— its  Interior  Life.  { 9.  Grand  Tour. 

5.  ” Fairy  Alice  1 ” I 10.  ThejDrama,ClassicandRomanlic,inParis. 

Dublin  : Georoe  Herbert.  London:  Hurst  Ss  Blackett. 


rPHE  LAW  MAGAZINE  and  LAW  REVIEW  for 

NOVEMBER,  being  No.  XXXV.  of  the  United  New  Series,  will  be  published  on 
Tuesday  next,  5s.,  and  contains  :_1.  Law  Procedure— 2.  Criminal  Proceedings  in  Private 
Libel— 3.  Responsibility  and  Mental  Competency— 4.  Window  I.ights  and  Sewers— 5.  i^aw 
Reform  of  Last  Session— 6.  The  Law  of  Mines— 7.  Criminal  Prosecutions— fi.  The  proposed 
Scheme  of  Law  Reporting  — 9.  The  Criminal  Law  of  England— 10.  Extract  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Letter  to  Earl  Radnor— l^ostscript— Corruption  at  Elections  — Events  of  the 
Quarter,  &c.  &c. 

London  : Butterworths,  7 Fleet  Street,  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 


the  FISHERMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW.  Edited 

■L  by  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell.  (NOVEMBER  1804.) 

Contents: 

PISCATORIAL  PUFFING. 

“ THE  SALMON.”  Continued. 

NEWCASTLE  FISHER’S  GARLANDS. 

THE  LEY  OF  SLAPTON. 

THE  RUDD.  Illustrated. 

THE  SILURUS  GLANIS.  IlIuBtrated. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

London:  Cuaphan  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview 


MESSRS.  TINSLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— ♦ — 

A MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY. 


13  GnsAT  Maulbobouoh  Stoekt. 

MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


This  day  is  published,  the  Second  and  Kevised  Edition,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations* 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months'  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  describ^  the  Manners  ond 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Filgrimage  to  EL  Medinali 
and  Meccah." 

" Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modem  travel  in  its  widest  sense  and  its  most  interesting 
phases,  has  recently  returned  from  the  mission  with  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  the  Kintr  of  Dahome,  and  now  gives  the  story  of  that  mission  and  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs  and 
the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely  ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of  their 
army  of  ' Amazons'  and  the  traces  of  their  cruel  human  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself, 
with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual  spectator,  and  he  brought  away  impressions  of  the 
Dahoman  proclivities  which  are  really  very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not 
very  satisfactory  to  himself  nor  to  be  commended  to  the  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists 
who  patronize  the  Dahomans  or  their  conveners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can 
ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of  being  as  themselves.”— 2Vmcs,  October  5,  1864. 

" Not  discouraged  by  these  failures,  Earl  Russell,  in  August  1663,  gave  instructions  for 
another  mission  to  Captain  Burton,  who,  after  his  expedition  to  the  ' Lake  Regions  ’ in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Speke,  had  been  appointed  in  1861  Consul  for 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  or  Fernando  Po,  and  who,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Negro  habits  and 
languages,  was  considered  to  be  beat  qualified  for  the  task.  The  result  is  placed  before  us 
in  these  volumes.”— jL/ormn^;  Post,  September  30,  1864. 

” These  two  volumes  contain  Captain  Burton's  narrative  of  his  mission  to  Dahome  in  1863, 
and  his  accounts  of  Dahoman  history,  religion,  constitution,  and  institutions  in  general,  the 
Amazon  army,  and  the  grand  ' Customs  ’ included,  ending  with  a description  of  the  last 
repulse  of  the  Dahoman  forces  from  before  the  walls  of  Abeokuta.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  Captain  Burton  found,  in  his  mission  to  the  far-famed  King  of  Dahome,  a task  for 
which  his  African  experience  well  qualified  him,  as  well  as  a subject  well  calculated  for 
enabling  him  again  to  ventilate  his  peculiar  views  on  various  African  subjects.” — Sp^tdtor. 

” The  warlike  virgin  is  the  true  heroine  of  Captain  Burton's  book.  She  is  figured  on  the 
frontispiece.  Slie  manceuvres  through  many  chapters.  She  has  taken  possession  of  the 
traveller’s  mind.  So  powerfully  is  Captain  Burton  swayed  by  this  hard  feminine  influence, 
tliat  every  object  in  nature  seems  for  a moment,  in  his  jaundiced  eyes,  to  take  form  and  colour 
from  the  typical  Amazon  of  faia  fears.”— A fAenceum,  September  24,  1864. 

” In  summer  of  the  year  1863,  Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  the  pilgrim  to  Medinah  and  Mecca,  the 
explorer  of  the  Cameroons  Mountains,  the  wanderer  in  West  Africa,  was  commissioned  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  undertake  a visit  to  Gelele,  son  of  Gezo,  King  of  Dahome.  It  will 
he  recollected,  no  doubt,  that  before  the  mission  entrusted  to  Captain  Burton,  Commodore 
Wilmot  had  had  an  interview  with  his  Dahoman  Majesty,  and  expressed  friendly  sentiments 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  certain  concessions  with 
respect  to  the  slave-trade,  human  sacrifices,  and  the  trade  of  English  merchants.” 

Illustrated  London  News^  October  15,  1864. 

” The  Kingdom  of  Dahome  is  known  to  the  British  public  chiefly  through  its  horrible  asso- 
ciations with  the  slaughter  of  multitudes  of  human  beings  at  sacrifices  at  certain  periods, 
it  seems  as  if  the  ferocity  that  slumbers  in  the  nature  of  the  white  man  until  it  is  aroused  and 
excited  were  the  normal  rule  of  lite  among  the  people  who  can  practise  such  observances. 
They  are,  to  our  ideas,  frightful  and  disgusting  savages  in  all  their  practices,  and  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  our  feelings  of  humanity  if  wc  could  deny  our  brotherhood  with  them.  Captain  Burton 
does,  in  fact,  wholly  deny  any  brotherhood  with  them,  and  at  best  will  admit  a remote  cousin- 
ship.”— Dai7g2Yetus,  October  19, 1861. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.:  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 

By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  iRcady  this  day* 

"The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII..  and  her  subsequentlife  as 
his  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  history, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  the  curious  revelations  of  the  French 
memoirs  relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.” 

rimes,  October  25, 1864. 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

This  day  is  published,  and  obtainable  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 

iReady  this  day. 

" It  is  very  seldom  that  a novel  from  a new  hand  is  so  free  from  marks  of  inexperience  as 
* Abbot’s  Cleve,’  Yet  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a first  effort,  since  it  displays  neither  an  author’s 
n^me  nor  a list  of  former  works  on  the  title-page.  We  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  author 
will  not,  like  many  young  writers  of  the  day,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  issuing  a fresh  novel 
every  three  months,  but  will  bestow  on  each  subsequent  production  the  same  amount  of  careful 
industry  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  present  work.  We  are  induced  to  offer  this  warning  from 
a consideration  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  machine-made  stories  of  several  authors  who 
started  with  no  inconsiderable  promise  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  author  of  ‘ Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ 
is  too  good  a writer  to  be  lost  in  this  way ; his  maiden  work  is  calculated  to  raise  expectation 
to  a high  pitch,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  disappoint  the  reading  public  hereafter.  . . The 
minor  characters  are  well  fitted  in  to  their  subordinate  places,  and  some  of  them  show  a good 
deal  of  dry  humour.  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a novel  equal  to  * Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ in 
the  several  requisites  of  variety  of  character,  completeness  of  mechanism,  vigour  and  coriect- 
uesB  of  language,  and  sustained  and  legitimate  interest.” — Athtnosum^  October  22. 

"The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  couldscarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  'Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 
similar  situation.”— iSaturc/ay  Review^  October  22, 


This  day  is  published,  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  Dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

DENIS  DONNE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

[YAts  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF : a Novel.  By  Alfred  Austin, 

Author  of  " The  Season : a Satire,”  &c. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “TIMES,”  BY  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

MOHNINGS  of  tlie  HECESS  in  1861-4;  being  a Series  of 

Literary  and  Biographical  Papers, Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the  "Times,”  by  per- 
mission, by  the  Author. 


NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “AU  the  Year  Round.”  By 

Andrew  Halliday. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  "TREVLYN  HOLD.” 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  uniform  with  " East  Lynne,”  **  Vemer's  Pride,”  6s. 

TREVL  YN  HOLD : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ East 


Lynne.’ 


Also,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above : 


JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVLN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 


RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 
GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 
BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 


Also,  just  published,  and  in  circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 

MAURICE  BERING  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  " Guy  Livingstone.”  2 vols. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By  Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  " Rome  in  1860.” 
WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCE  : a Novel.  By  James  A.  St.  John,  3vo1b. 

STRIFE  AND  REST,  By  the  Author  of  "Agnes  Home.”  2 vols. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS.  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


♦ 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  : Kings 
George  III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV. ; Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and 
Victoria;  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
Cambridge,  D’Aumale,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  St.  Albans,  Mancliester,  Portland ; the  Marquises  of  Anglesca, 
Buckingham,  Downsliire,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Clanricarde, 
Breadalbane,  Worcester;  Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynham,  Clanwilliam,  Wynford, 
Palmerston,  Bathurst,  Cantelupe,  Roden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine, 
Rokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford,  Ducie,  Alvanley,  Chesterfield,  Sefton,  Derby, 
Vane,  Mexborough,  George  Bentinck,  Edward  ^merset,  Fitzclarence,  Egre-- 
mont,  Count  d’Orsay  ; the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Cardinal  Wiseman  ; Sirs  Lumley 
Skeffington,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shelley,  Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  Romilly, 
Matthew  Tierney,  Francis  Burdett ; Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brum- 
mell,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden,  Bright,  O’Connell,  Crockford, 
&c. ; the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Rutland,  Argyle ; Ladies  Clermont, 
Berkeley,  Shelley,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury,  Blessington,  Craven,  Essex, 
Strangford,  Paget ; Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts,  Baddeley,  Jordan,  Billing- 
ton,  Mardyn,  Shelley  ; Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Baton,  &c. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  BAnRiuoTON  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 
jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  LES  MISERABLES. 

By  VICTOR  HUGO.  THE  AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION, 
Illustrated  by  Millais,  hound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ is  a novel  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a story  of  exciting  interest 
and  a delightful  study  of  female  character.  Independently  of  its  interesting  plot,  an  elevated 
moral  tone  and  great  literary  ability  give  it  accumulated  claims  to  a place  in  standard 
literature.”- Post. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

THE  COST  of  CAERGWYN.  By  Many 

Howitt.  3 vols. 

" There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.  The  most  attractive  personage  of  the 
tale,  Simeon  Hughes,  is  one  of  those  creations  that  will  be  remembered  of  all  readers,  like  the 
Adam  Bede  of  Miss  Evans  or  the  Jeanie  Deans  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”— <Siar. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

‘‘There  is  a great  deal  to  admire  in  * The  Master  of  Marton.*  It  is  well  written,  and  it  has 

an  interesting  plot.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  The  dialogue  throughout  is  good, 
sparkling  everywhere  with  geniality  and  wit.  It  will  take  a very  high  place  among  the  novels 
of  the  season.”— 5iar.  “ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of 
the  day.  It  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  The  book  is  replete  with  passages  of  genuine 
eloquence,  and  bold  and  original  delineations  of  clxaractcr.”— Post. 

CUMWORTH  HOUSE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Caste,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“The  author  writes  with  ease  and  spirit.”- AtAcnceum.  "The  heroine  is  a very  charming 
creature.  There  is  no  creation  of  modern  romance  or  even  of  modern  poetry  to  compare  with 
her.  She  is  like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women— a Cordelia  or  a Rosalind.  Her  moral  beauty  and 
intellectual  truth  are  brought  before  us  with  marvellous  power.”— Peader. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

"It  is  a real  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a novel  in  which  incident  is  used  as  a vehicle  of  emotIor>, 
not  as  an  expedient  to  excuse  a total  absence  of  character.  The  author  of  ‘ Son  and  Heir’  may 
fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— iSaiarday  Reviexu. 

*' A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told.”— HeroZd. 

MATTIE : a Stray.  By  the  Author  of  “No 

Church,”  “ Owen : a Waif,”  &c.  3 "vols. 

“A  healthier  novel  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a season.  To  have  depicted  successfully  such 
a character  os  Mattie  is  no  slight  achievement,  either  ethical  or  sesthetical.” — Saturday  Review. 

A GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  By  the  Author  of 

“ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  2 vols. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols.  \_Jtist  ready. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

8vo.  6s. 

QIX  DISCOURSES  on  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS,  Preached 

before  the  University  of  Dublin,  being  the  DONNELLAN  LECTURES  for  1861,  with 
copious  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  theKev.  W.Pakenham  Wai4h,A,M.,  Chaplain  of  Sundford 
Dublin:  Gboroe  Herdert. 

London:  Hatchard  & Co.;  Seeley  £.  Co. ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

T ECTURES  on  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS  in  GENESIS 

and  EXODUS,  delivered  in  Bethesda  Chapel,  Dublin.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Krause, 
A.M.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  Stanford,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's. 

Dublin:  George  Hebdert. 

London:  Hamilton  & Co.;  J.  Nisbet  & Co.;  Simpki.v,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Vols.  I.  n.  and  III.  crown  8vo.  each  5s. 

GERMONS  PREACHED  in  BETHESDA  CHAPEL,  Dublin, 

by  the  late  Rev,  W.  H.  Krause,  A.M.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stanford,  D.D. 
Dublin:  Georgs  Herbert. 

XiOndou:  Hamilton  & Co.;  J.  Nisbet  & Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Si  Co. 

Second  Series,  2 vols.  each  5s. 

QERMONS  PREACHED  in  BETHESDA  CHAPEL,  Dublin, 

by  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Krause,  A.M.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C<larles  Stuart  Stanford. 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's. 

Dublin:  George  Herbert. 

London:  Hamilton  & Co.;  J.  Nisbet  8c  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Si  Co. 

Just  published  by  EMILY  FAITHFULL.  London. 

ANGELS,  ETHEREAL  and  MATERIAL,  and  SWEET 

PEAS  : an  Allegory,  4d. 

T^EW  SHOES ; or,  WTiat  a Little  Child  may  Do.  By  Author 

^ ' of  “Angels.”  4d, 

OUNSHINE  or  CLOUDS.  Partly  addressed  to  British  Sailors. 

^ By  Author  of  “ Angels.”  4d. 

JpLO WHIRS  REPLACED.  By  Author  of  “Angels.”  8d. 
(CHRISTIAN  SPIRITUALISM,  wherein  is  shown  the 

Extension  of  the  Human  Faculties  by  the  Application  of  Modern  Spiritual  Phenomena, 
according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Christ.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO. 

WILL  PUBLISH  THE  POLLOWIITG  HEW  WOEKS 
IH  HOVEMBEE. 

1 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY.  By  E.  Lynn 

Linton.  With.  100  Illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  W.  J. 
Linton,  from  Sketches  taken  by  Himself  expressly  for  this  Work.  And  a Map. 
A handsome  4to.  voL  printed  on  tinted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  E.R.A.S.  21s. 


THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY.  Containing 

100  Engravings  from  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of 
the  “ Comhill  Magazine”),  by  Frederick  Leighton,  A.E,.A. ; John  Everett 
Millais,  E.A. ; George  du  Manrier ; J.  Noel  Paton,  E.A.S. ; Frederick  Sandys ; 
George  A.  gala ; W.  M.  Thackeray ; Frederick  Walker.  Printed  in  tint  on 
cardboard,  size  13J  in.  by  lOJ  in. 

In  One  Tolume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges  . . One  Guinea. 


As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio One  (iuinea. 

Single  Pictures Sixpence  each. 


GRIMM’S  LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett,  Translator  of  Gervinus’s  “ Shakespeare  Com- 
mentaries.” With  a Photographic  Portrait,  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 


CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS. 

Being  a Third  Series  of  Eeminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Clubs.  By  Captain  Qhonow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  crown 
8yo.  9s. 


OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthoene. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Fhotographic  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON. 

By  Anthont  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  5 Illustrations, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical, 

Religions,  and  Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  D’Espinassotjs,  by  Harktet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and 

USE  of  the  BIBLE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Chas.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
Tignette  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA.  Con- 
taining Information  for  the  nse  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the 
Bast  Indies,  on  the  subject  of  their  Outfit,  Furniture,  Housekeeping,  the 
Rearing  of  Children,  Duties  and  Wages  of  Servants,  Management  of  the 
Stables,  and  Arrangements  for  Travelling,  to  which  is  added  Receipts  for 
Indian  Cookery.  Post  8vo. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

HYGIENE  of  the  ARMY  in  INDIA ; including  Remarks  on  the  Ventilation 
and  Conservancy  of  Indian  Prisons,  with  a Chapter  on  Prison  Management. 
By  Stewart  Clark,  M.R.C.S.  England,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  North- 
west Provinces,  India.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  demy  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Anno- 
tated by  her  Husband.  (Reprinted  from  the  “ Comhill  Magazine.”)  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  - [In  a few  days. 


DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN.  By  the 

Author  of  “ The  Cmelest  Wrong  of  AR.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [Beady. 


GREYSCOURT.  Edited  by  Lady  Chat- 

terton.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


ONCE  and  AGAIN.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Who  Breaks— Pays,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


BY  the  SEA.  By  the  Author  of  “ Hester 

Kirton,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


MAUD  NEVILLE.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Messes.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.’S 
LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


Hew  Hovel  by  tbe  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

(Reprinted  from  “ Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

[Iteady. 

N,B»  The  whole  of  the  Fb'st  Edition  of  this  Novel  was  exhausted  hy  Subscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Euhlication»  A Second  Edition  is  now  sold  off,  the  Third  is  on 
Sale,  and  a Fourth  Edition  is  Just  ready,  to  avoid  delays. 

GASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  Bracbbeidge  Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  {Beady. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES. 

By  Sutherland  Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits 
from  Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most 
Eminent  Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

{In  the  press. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES. 

By  William  Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s.  {Ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “Caroline 
Matilda,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  {Beady. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  A NOVEL. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s.  {Ready. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

By  Gustave  Aimabd.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  {Ready. 

SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chams,” 
&c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Heart  week. 

MARTIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  {Ready. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 

price  31s.  6d.  {in  the  press. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  By 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  “Famous  Beauties  and 
Historic  Women,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s. 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  At  all  the  Libraries. 
Hew  Hovel.— At  all  Libraries. 

DANGEROUS  CONNEXIONS.  3 vols. 

“The  story  is  cleverly  complicated.”— August  10,  1864. 

“ The  novel  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  well  supported  throughout.”— 0&sen;c>*. 

MEXICO  : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  an  Original  Map,  32s. 

Hew  Hovel  by  tbe  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  &c. 

BERTIE  BRAY.  ^ Second  Edition,  at  all 

Libraries. 

FORTY  YEARS  in  AMERICA.  By  Thomas 

Low  Nichols,  M.D,  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

“ No  book  we  have  ever  read  gave  us  anytliing  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an  idea  of  America 
and  American  life  "-^Sattirday  Eeview, 

“ A better  or  more  entertaining  account  of  social  life  in  America  has  not  come  before  us. 

Examiner, 

Hew  Hovel  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Collins. 

THE  MAN  in  CHAINS.  By  the  Author  of 

“ SackviUe  Chase,”  &c.  3 vols.  At  all  Libraries. 

“ It  is  a most  interesting  story,  exceedingly  well  told.” — Morning  Star, 

Hew  Boys’  Book,  Hdited.  by  Sir  C,  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart. 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  Edited  by  Sir 

C.  F.  Lascelles  AVraxall,  Bart.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on 
toned  paper,  pp.  432,'  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s. 

***  This  is  a most  exciting  and  amusing  Book  of  Adventure,  and  it 
is  eminently  suited  for  a Gift  Book. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW  WORKS 


For  the  early  part  of  the  New  Season. 


EUROPE  BEYOND  the  SEA  ; or,  the 

Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations.  An  Account  of  Manners,  Morals,  and  Politics 
among  tho  English,  French,  and  Spaniards  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  M.P.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  tho  period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  Waiter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Third  and  Fourth 
Volumes,  8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE  to  the  CLOSE 

of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  By  Dr.  Curttos.  Translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Curttos.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  Uy  Cruikshank,  Leecli,  and  Tenniel,  including,  now  for 
the  first  time^  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems,  with  new  Illus- 
trations. Mew  Edition,  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 

HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charres  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  Additional  Matter,  and  several  New  Hlustrations,  8vo. 


ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McGausrand,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or.  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations. 

, [Next  week. 

ISRAEL  in  the  WILDERNESS.  A Popular 

Account  of  the  Joumeyings  of  the  IsraeUtish  People,  Illustrated  by  the 
Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Rev.  Charles  Forster, 
Rector  of  Stisted.  Small  8vo.  6s. 


MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of 
the  Princess.  6s.  [Beady. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCXLVI. 

October  1864.  8vo.  price  6s. 

I.  ANGUS. 

II.  CONIFEROUS  TREES, 
m.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATBLY. 

IV.  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  IN  1864. 

V.  FRENCH  ANTI-CLERICAL  NOVELS. 

VI.  MAN  AND  NATURE. 

VII.  MARSHAL  SAXE. 

VIII.  ROBERT  BROWNING’S  POEMS. 

IX.  THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PARLIAMENT. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCCXIX. 

November  1864.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 


The  Peasant  Proprietors  of  the  Drome. 
Mr.  Forster  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 
Of  Moods. 

The  Mysterious  Maid. — A Sensation 
Tale. 

Popular  Education. 

A Chapter  showing  How  we  Live  at 
Awamutu. 


Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chaptere 
xvni.— XX. 

A November  Allegory.  By  Astley  H. 

Baldwin.  

A Campaigner  at  Home. — XVT. 
Recreations  of  a London  Recluse. — IV. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Court  of  Appeal. 


EXPLORATIONS  ^ in  SOUTH-WEST 

AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By 
Thomas  Baines.  With  3 Maps  and  many  Hlustrations.  8vo.  21s. 

THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

By  J.  C.  Jeapfreson,  Barrister-at-Law  ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Memb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  With  2 Portraits  and  Hlustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters.  Crown  4to.  price  63s.  cloth ; or  £3  5s. 
in  morocco  by  Rividre.  [On  Thursday,  Nov.  10. 

MEMOIRS,  MISCELLANIES,  and  LETTERS 

of  LUCY  AIKIN,  including  those  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  from, 
1826  to  1842.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Le  Breton.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
“Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2'vols.  postSvo.with 
fine  Portraits, 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  Ame- 
rican WAR,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  8vo.  

ALSO  THE  EOLLOWIHG  HEW  HOVELS: 

LORD  LYNN’S  WIFE.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  [Ready. 

UNCLE  SILAS.  By  the  Author  of  "WyldeFs  Hand.” 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

BELFOREST.  By  the  Author  of  “Ladies  of  Beyer_U.oUow,” 

and  “ Meadowleigh.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  ' 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

Crown  8vo.  with  2 Hlustrations  in  'each  Volume : 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Wood.  6s. 

NED  LOCKSLEY  the  ETONIAN.  6s. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “Quits,”  “At  Odds,” 

&c.  6s. 

THE  CHANNTNGS.  By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne.”  6s. 

QUITS ! By  the  Author  of  “ The  Initials,”  and  “ At  Odds.” 

Price  6s. 

MRS.  HALIBURTON’S  TROUBLES.  By  the  Author  of 

“ East  Lynne.”  6s. 

THE  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS.  6s. 

Also  immediately,  uniform  with  the  above : 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  to  he  TRUE.  By  Lady  Georgiana 

Fullerton,  Author  of  “ Ladybird,”  &c.  6s. 

THE  SHADOW  of  ASHLYDYAT.  By  the  Author  of  “East 

Lynne.”  6s. 

THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  6s. 
RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBUSHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine”  and  “Good  Words.”  Post  Svo.  9s.  [On  Thursday  next. 

By  the  same  Anthor, 

RECREATIONS  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON.  Second  Series, 

price  3s.  6d. 

LEISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and 

COUNTRY.  3s.  6d. 

8 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

PIRB  : Eight  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  Year  1864.  By  the 
Bev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  8vo.  [G»  Thursday  next. 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  Com- 
mentary on  ST.  PAUL’S  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  By  C.  J.  Eliicott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

10 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  Bishop  COLENSO’S 

Work  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA.  Part  I.  crown  8vo. 
Is.  To  be  completed  in  5 Parts,  Is.  each. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAU- 

IiAT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  complete  in  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 
cloth.  [Early  in  Eoveinbei'. 

12 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  GAZET- 

TEER,  or  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  WORLD.  New  Edition, 
revised  to  August  1864.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

WINE,  the  VINE,  aSd  the  CELLAR.  By 

Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; with  31  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  16s. 

STONEHENGE’S  Work  on  the  GREY- 

HOUND.  New  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition ; with  numerous  Hlustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

HOLMES’S  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  the 

Fourth  and  concluding  Volume,  including  a copious  General  Index  to  the 
entire  Work.  8vo.  price  30s.  [0»  Saturday  next. 

Vol.  I.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  21s. 

Vol.  n.  LOCAL  INJURIES,  21s. 

Vol.  ni.  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ; DISEASES  of  the  ORGANS 
of  CIRCULATION,  LOCOMOTION,  &c.  21s. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

BY 

BELL  & DALLY,  186  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

DEIGHTON,  BELL,  & CO.,  CAMBKID&E. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


STEICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the 

QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  revised,  in  Six 
Monthly  Volumes,  each  To  form  part  of  Bohn’s 
Histokicaz.  Library.  [Vol.  I.  on  November  1. 

CEAIK’S  PUESUIT  of  KNOWLEDGE 

To  form  part  of  Bohn's 
iShortly, 


UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
Illustrated  Library. 


SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  WESLEY.  With 

Notes.  To  form  part  of  Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  5s. 

iReeidy, 

BAILEY’S  (P.  J.)  FESTUS,  New  Edi- 

tioD,  revised,  and  partly  re*written.  Uniform  with  Bohn's 
Standard  Library.  5s.  {.Nearly  ready, 

LOWNDES’S  BIBLIOGKAPHER’S 

MANUAL.  Vol.  XI.  Supplementary  volume,  contain- 
ing Lists  of  the  Publications  of  various  Learned  Societies, 
end  Books  printed  at  Private  Presses.  {Shortly, 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


DENISE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘'Made- 

moiselle  Mori."  New  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

" There  is  so  much  refinement  and  unambitious  grace  in  its 
composition,  and  it  accomplishes  so  well  the  object  which  it 
makes  its  special  aim,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  even 
those  readers  who  profess  that  they  read  no  novels  but  really 
good  ones.”— .Saturday  Review. 

" A quiet,  touching,  and  beautiful  book.”— .Reader. 

" No  extract  can  adequately  express  the  kind  of  charm 
which  the  book  has  for  us,  which  arises,  not  from  isolated 
passages  at  all,  but  in  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the  book 
throughout.”— ijpectator. 


BAPTISTA : A Quiet  Story.  By  the 

Author  of  ” The  Four  Sisters.”  TVith  a Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ Any  one  wishing  to  buy  a book  for  a fifteen-year-old  girl 
cannot  do  better  than  send  for ' Baptista.'”— AtAenceum. 

” We  can  honestly  recommend  it  as  a well-planned  and 
pleasantly-told  tale.”— Guardian. 


BOOKS  FOR  ADVENT. 


THE  REV.  W.  DENTON’S  COMMEN- 

TARY  on  the  GOSPELS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  other 
HOLYDAYS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  3 vols.  8vo. 
price  42s. 

Separately. 

Vol.  X.  ADVENT  to  EASTER.  15s. 

Vol.  II.  EASTER  to  the  SIXTEENTH  SUNDAY 
after  TRINITY.  14s. 

Vol.  III.  SEVENTEENTH  SUNDAY  to  END  of 
TRINITY,  and  other  HOLY  DAYS.  13s. 

THE  REV.  PETER  YOUNG’S  DAILY 

READINGS  for  a YEAR,  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD 
and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Third  Edition,  en- 
larged, 2 Tols.  Svo.  21s. 

SHOUT  MEDITATIONS  for  EVEKY 

DAY  in  the  YEAR.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  14s.;  morocco,  24s. ; calf  antique,  26s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  by  tlie 

CHURCH’S  SERVICES.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev. 
W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.;  Calf  or  morocco, 
price  11s.  6d. 


THE  GNOSTICS  and  tbeir  REMAINS, 

ANCIENT  and  MEDIAEVAL.  By  C.  W.  Kino,  M.A., 
Author  of  ” Antique  Gems.”  {Nearly  ready, 

THE  CUSTOMS  and  TRADITIONS  of 

PALESTINE.  Illustrating  the  Manners  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.  By  E.  Pibhotti,  Author  of  ” Jerusalem  Ex- 
plored.” 9s.  {Shoi'tly, 

A HISTORY  of  the  INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT  of  EUROPE.  By  John  Wiixiam 
Dkaper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  21s. 

“His  narrative  is  accurate  and  graphic,  and  his  grasp  of 
historical  truth  powerful  and  tenacious.”— .Safurday  Review. 

" The  most  instructive  and  complete  of  all  whi^  has  yet 
been  written  with  a similar  ambition.”— A t7ienceum* 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  SKETCH- 

BOOK.  Artist’s  Edition.  Small  4to.  with  120  Illustra- 
tions, 31s.  6d.  {In  a few  days, 

LAYS  of  the  WESTERN  GAEL,  and 

other  Poems.  By  Samuel  Ferguson,  Author  of  “The 
Forging  of  the  Anchor.”  Fcp.  Svo.  {Nearly  ready, 

DUBLIN  AFTERNOON  LECTURES. 

Second  Series.  On  LITERATURE  and  ART,  delivered 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  ludustry,  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  Dublin.  {Shortly, 


FAC -SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL 

STUDIES,  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  University 
Galleries,  Oxford.  Etched  by  Joseph  Fisher.  4to.  haLf 
morocco,  21s.  {Nearly  ready. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL 

SKETCHES,  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  University  Gal- 
leries, Oxford.  Etched  by  Joseph  Fisher,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Descriptions.  4to.  half  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

***  These  volumes  give  faithful  representations  of  this 
matchless  Collection  of  Drawings,  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  purchased  by  the  University  for 
i?,000. 


SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  Mr. 

Kkiohtlev.  In  one  handsome  vol.  printed  at  the  Chiswick 
Press  on  the  finest  paper,  with  Initials  and  Ornaments. 
Imp.  8vo.  15s.  {Nearly  ready. 

ANTHOLOGIA  LATINA.  A Selection 

of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John 
'jlhacreray,  Assistant-Master,  Eton  College.  [5^rt2y. 

CHURCH  DOCTRINE —BIBLE 

TRUTH.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Author  of  “The 
Sacrament  of  Responsibility  ” and  '*  The  Second  Adam.” 

C/n  the  press. 


ELZEVIR  SERIES. 

BURNS’S  SONGS.  With  the  Copyright 

Pieces  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering  for  the  Aldine 
Edition.  4s.  6d.  {Ready. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  SKETCH- 

BOOK.  {November, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  TALES  of 

a TRAVELLER.  {December, 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST. 

{Preparing, 

WALTON’S  ANGLER.  4s.  6d. 

{Ready, 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  Mr. 

Kbioiitley.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  each  5s.  [.Ready. 

Vol.  VI.  (completion).  [December. 


KATIE;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.  By  D. 

Richmond,  Author  of  ” Annie  Maitland.”  Illustrated  by 
M.  I.  Booth.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“ The  family  life  which  surrounds  Katie  is  pretty  and 
natural;  the  tone  is  good,  and  the  plot  — we  speak  from  ex- 
perience — engages  a child’s  interest  with  almost  too  keen  a 
sympathy.”— Guor(iian. 


MILDRED’S  LAST  NIGHT;  or,  the 

Franklyns.  By  the  Author  of  “ Aggesden  Vicarage.” 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

” A very  sweet  story.”— Packet, 


THE  FEAST  of  CAMELOT,  with  the 

TALES  that  were  TOLD  THERE.  A Collection  of 
Stories  told  by  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  By  Mrs. 
T.  K.  Hervky.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

“It  is  worthy  of  its  purpose;  a book  of  price  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended ; and  full  of  fanciful  beauty  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  maturer  judgment  and  more  fastidious  taste.” 

Morning  Post, 


AMONG  the  TARTAR  TENTS ; or,  the 

Lost  Fathers;  a Tale.  By  Anne  Bowman,  Author  of 
“ Esperanza,”  “ The  Boy  Voyagers,”  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo.  5s. 

“ Her  books,  parcel-fact,  parcel-fiction,  are  written  with 
considerable  ability.  Her  new  book,  now  before  us,  seems  to 
us  the  very  best  she  has  produced.”— 


THE  WHITE  LADY  and  UNDINE. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Lyttelton. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.;  separately, 
each  2s.  6d. 


THE  ADVENTURES  of  a LITTLE 

FRENCH  BOY.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“ It  is  a well- told  and  interesting  story  of  the  * Swiss  Family 
Robinson  ’ type,  and  its  attractiveness  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
a number  of  spirited  and  artistic  illustrations  by  M.  Morin. 
The  book  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  in  every  way  to 
be  highly  commended.”— ASpectafor, 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 
Wehnert.  7s.  6d. 

“ This  edition  is  very  comprehensive,  for  it  contains  the 
voyager’s  ’further  adventures,’  which  are  not  given  in  the 
majority  of  its  predecessors.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
prettily  bound.’ —Art  Journal. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

ANDERSEN’S  TALES  for  CHILDREN. 

Translated  by  A.  Wkhneut.  With  105  Illustrations  by 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  W.  Thomas,  and  others.  7s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Wehnert 's  translation  is  very  good.  The  drawings 
ore  very  clever,  and  in  harmony  with  the  rich  yet  homely 
idealism  of  the  author.”— Glo&e. 


GLIMPSES  into  PETLAND.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  Frontispiece  by  Crane. 

Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

“ The  student  of  natural  history  will  quickly  perceive  that 
this  book  is  written  by  a^  man  of  scientific  observation  and 
feminine  delicacy  of  intuition.  Mr.  Wood’s  account  of  the 
education  of  his  pet  cats  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  proves, 
we  think,  conclusively  that  cats,  besides  their  wonderful  social 
intelligence,  ore  necessarily  neither  treacherous  nor  cold- 
hearted.”— ,5'pectator. 


HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTIONS ; or.  Family 

Prayers  for  the  Church  Seasons.  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Hitchin,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Post  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

SHORTER  HOUSEHOLD  DEVO- 

TIONS;  by  the  same  Author.  {Preparing. 

THE  SECOND  ADAM  and  the  NEW 

BIRTH ; or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Saoleh,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Bedford  ; Author  of  “ The  Sacrament  of  Responsi- 
bility,” &c.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A New 

Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Pebowne,  6.D., 
Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter  College,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Svo.  Vol.  I.  l4s. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Pero>vne’s  work 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  student  who  seeks,  with  the  aid 
of  modern  research,  to  approximate  to  a true  interpretation  of 
the  Psalms.”— Guardia/u 


MRS.  ALFRED  CATTY’S  POPULAR 
WORKS. 

“ Mrs.  Gatty  is  facile  pHneeps  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
young.  She  is  to  the  altered  tastes  of  this  generation  almost 
what  Miss  Edgeworth  was  to  the  last.  And  we  have  the  rare 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Mrs.  Gatty's  usefulness  will  not 
terminate  with  herself.  Her  peculiar  talent  is  hereditary. 
‘ Melchior’s  Dream’  is  the  production  of  the  veritable  ‘Aunt 
Judy’  herself,  and  the  very  pretty  illustrations  which  adorn 
it  are  from  the  pencil  of  another  sister.”—  Guardian. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  the 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  The  Four  Series  complete 
in  1 vol.  imp.  Svo.  handsomely  printed,  and  Illustrated  by 
eminent  Artists,  2ls.  {Shortly. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  Second 

and  Third  Series.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

{Shortly. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  First  and  Second  Series 
uniform  with  the  above.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

PARABLES  from  NATURE.  16mo. 

with  Illustrations. 

First  Series,  Is.  6d.;  Second  Series,  2s.;  together,  3s.  6d. 
Third  Series,  2s.;  Fourth  Series,  2s.;  together,  4s. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED.  Third 

Edition,  16mo.  2s. 

PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  Third 

Edition,  with  Illustrations,  16mo.  2s. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Illustrated  by 

Clara  S.  Lane.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Illustrated 

by  Clara  S.  Lane.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and 

other  Tales.  V/ith  Illustrations  by  C,  S.  Lane.  Fcp. 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS,  and 

other  Tales.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  with  Frontispiece, 
price  2s.  6d. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  With  Hlustra- 

tions  by  Phiz.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Ecp.  Svo. 

sewed,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  OLD  FOLKS  FROM  HOME; 

or,  a Holiday  in  Ireland.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


MELCHIOR’S  DREAM,  and  other  Tales. 

ByJ.  H.  G.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Gatxy.  Illustrated.  Fcp. 
Svo.  3s.  6d.  ^ ^ , 

“ Quite  worthy  of  Mrs.  Gatty  herself.”—  Guardian, 

*’  Bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of  genius.” 

, . . English  Churchman. 

“*  Melchior  8 Dream  is  an  exquisite  little  story,  charming 
by  original  humour,  buoyant  spirits,  and  tender  pathos.” 

Athenoeum. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.  Edited  by  the  Right  lion.  II.  A.  Buuce,  SI.P.  Tortraits.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  28s. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK’S  PASTORAL 

LETTER.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  la. 

RAMBLES  among  the  TURKOMANS  and  BEDA- 

WEENS  in  the  SyillAN^DESEKTS.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CICERO:  his  Character  as  a 

Statesman,  Orator,  and  Friend.  By  William  Fonsviir,  Q.C.  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post 
8vo.  18s. 

TRAVELS  in  SIAM,  CAMBOJIA,  and  LAO.  By 

IIiLMiT  Mouhot.  With  80  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  MEDITATIONS  on  the  ESSENCE 

Of  CHRISTIANITY.  Tost  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 

ADVENTURES  on  the  RIVER  AMAZONS,  dnring 

Eleven  Y’care  of  Travel.  By  Henry  W.  Bates.  Second  Edition.  Illustrations.  Post 
&YO.  12s. 

LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  HOWARD  DOUGLAS, 

Bart.  By  S.  W.  Fullom.  Portrait.  8vo.  15s. 

HISTORY  of  CHARLES  the  BOLD,  DUKE  of 

BURGUNDY.  By  J.  Foster  Kirk.  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS, 

1853, 60,  G3.  and  Gl.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  12s. 

THE  METALLURGY  of  IRON  and  STEEL.  By 

John  Percy,  F.R.S,  With  200  Illustrations.  8vo.  42s. 

LORD  HOUGHTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

TARTAR  STEPPES  and  their  INHABITANTS. 

By  Mrs.  Atkinson.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

THE  ANTIQUITA'  of  MAN,  from  GEOLOGICAL 

EVIDENCES.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.li.S.  Third  Edition.  Illustrations.  8vo.  Us. 

HISTORY  of  the  INTERREGNUM  from  the  Death 

of  Charles  I.  to  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  1618-50.  By  Andrew  Bisset.  8vo.  15s. 

GEN.  SIR  WM.  MANSFIELD  on  a GOLD 

CURRENCY  for  INDIA.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  the  DIVINE  and 

HUMAN  ELEMENTS  in  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  By  Rev.  J.  IIannau,  D.C.L.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY.  A Sequel  to  “Self 

Help.”  By  Samuel  Smiles.  PostSvo.  6s. 

REMAINS  of  ARTHUR  HALLAM.  With  Preface 

and  Memoir.  Third  Edition.  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

life  of  WILLIAM  PITT.  With  Extracts  from 

his  MS.  Papers.  By  Earl  Stanhope.  Second  Edition.  Portrait.  4 vols.  post  8vo.  42s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CUST’S  WARS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH 

and  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES  ; 1700-1815.  Maps.  9 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  each  5s. 

BRITISH  ENGINEERS ; from  the  Earliest  Period 

dovm  to  the  Death  of  the  Stephensons,  By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  7 Portraits  and  300 
Woodcuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  £3  3s. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITE- 

RATURE.  ByT.  B,  Shaw.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  PostSvo.  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  STYLES  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  By  Jambs  Ferousson.  With  312  Illustrations.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  of  the  RACES  of  the  OLD 

WORLD.  By  C.  Brace.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

THE  DIARY  of  a DUTIFUL  SON.  By  T.  G. 

Fonneueau.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd, 


STANDARD  EDITIONS. 


RAWLINSON’S  EDITION  of  HERODOTUS. 

I Edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Essays.  Illustrations.  4 vols.  8vo.  48s. 

i RAWLINSON’S  HISTORY  of  the  MONARCHIES 

of  the  ANCIENT  BASTE  RN  WORLD.  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  each  16s. 


GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest 

Pei'iod  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  Maps. 
8 vols.  8vo.  £5  12s. 


LIDDELL’S  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  2 vols.  8vo.  2Ss. 


GIBBON’S  HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE  and  FALL 

of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Maps.  8 vols.  Svo. 
price  £3. 


DYER’S  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE,  from 

the  taking  of  Constantinople  to  the  Close  of  the  Crimean  War.  4 vols.  Svo.  13. 


HALLAM’S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE  during  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  3 vols.  Svo.  30s. 


HALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORl"  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  3 vols. 
Svo.  30s. 


HALLAM’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE. 

3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 


MAHON’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-1733.  7 vole.  Svo.  £4  13s. 


I FORSTER’S  HISTORY  of  the  GRAND  REMON- 

STRANGE,  1641.  Svo.  12s. 


FORSTER’S  ARREST  of  the  FIVE  MEMBERS 

by  CHARLES  I.  Svo.  Pis. 


ELPPIINSTONE’S  HISTORY  of  INDIA:  the 

Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Period,  ilnp.  Svo.  13s, 


MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NETHER- 

liANDS  ; with  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Portraits.  2 vols. 
8vo.  30s. 


NICHOLAS’S  HISTORIC  PEERAGE  of  ENGLAND; 

exhibiting  the  Origin  and  Descent  of.  every  Title  of  Peerage  since  the  Conquest, 
bvo.  30s. 


CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  of  the  CHIEF  JUSTICES 

of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Tenterdeu. 
3 vols.  8vo.  42s. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE  ; 

its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Illustrations.  3 vols.  Svo. 
price  £5  5s. 


AIDS  to  FAITH.  A Series  of  Essays  by  Vaeiotjs 

WiuTERs,  Edited  by  the  AnenniSHOp  of  York.  Svo.  9s. 


MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from 

the  Birtli  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  3 vols.  Svo. 
price  30s. 


MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the 

Earliest  Period,  continued  to  Modern  Times.  3 vols.  Svo.  36s. 

ROBERTSON’S  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  61-1122.  3 vols. 
bvo.  33s, 

# 

HOOK’S  CHURCH  DICTIONARY.  Svo.  16s. 
BLUNT’S  LECTURES  on  the  RIGHT  USE  of 

the  EARLY  BATHERS.  Svo.  15s. 

STANLEY’S  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

the  JEWISH  CHURCH—Abraham  to  Samuel.  Svo.  16s. 

STANLEY’S  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

the  EASTERN  CHURCH.  Svo.  12s. 


MURRAY’S  BRITISH  CLASSICS.  A Series  of 

standard  English  Authors,  printed  from  the  most  correct  text,  and  edited  with  Notes. 

I.  GOLDSMITH’S  WORKS.  4 vols.  Svo.  30s. 

II.  JOHNSON'S  ENGLISH  POETS.  3 vols.  Svo.  22s.  6d. 

III.  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  6 vols.  8yo.  f>  5s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A PIISTORY  of  the  SEPOY  WAR  in 

INDIA  in  18r}7-rj8.  By  John  W'illiam  Kaye,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  the  War 
in  Afghauistau.”  Vol.  I.  8vo.  18s.  (To  be  completed  in  3 vols.) 


MEMOIRS  of  CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

Queen  of  Denmark,  Sister  to  Georse  III.  Chiefly  from  Family  Documents  in  the  pos- 
pcssion  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  C.  1'.  Lascelles  Wraxael,  Bart.  Secoud  Edition,  3 vols. 
8vu.  cloth,  3Gs. 

AT  HOME  in  PARIS,  and  a TRIP  through 

the  VINEYARDS  to  SPAIN.  By  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or. 

Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


MILITARY  SKETCHES.  By  Sir  C.  F. 

Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d, 


HENRY  VIII.  : an  Historical  Sketch,  as 

affecting:  the  Reformation  in  England,  By  Charles  Hastings  Coleexte,  Esq.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  Cd. 


LONDON:  WM.  II.  ALLEN  & CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE  BEST  MODERN  COOKERY  BOOKS. 


FRi^NCATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK.  Eifteenth  Edition,  1,500 

Recipes  and  60  Illustrations,  8vo.  12s. 

ERANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE.  Eighteenth  Thousand, 

1,000  Recipes  and  40  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  6s. 

WHAT  to  DO  'With  the  COLD  MUTTON.  2s.  6d. 
EVERYBODY’S  PUDDING  BOOK.  2s.  6d. 

EICHARD  BENTLEY,  PUBLISHER  IN  OEDINABY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


WORKS 

ON  THE 

NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY 
IN  FORM  AND  COLOUR. 

By  D.  E.  HAY,  F.K.S.E. 

THE  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING.  Sixth 

Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  and  ANALOGY  of  the 

HARMONY  of  FORM.  153. 

PROPORTION  5 or,  the  Geometric  Principle  of  Beauty 

Analysed.  25s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,^?in  which  its  true 

Principles  are  developed.  42s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY  in  COLOURING  Sys- 

tematized. 153. 

A NOMENCLATURE  of  COLOURS,  containing  200  Examples. 

Second  Edition , 63s. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY.  6s, 
ON  the  SCIENCE  of  those  PROPORTIONS  by  which  the 

HUMAN  HEAD  and  COUNTENANCE,  as  REPRESENTED  in  ANCIENT  GREEK 
ART,  are  DISTENGUISHED  from  those  of  ORDINARY  NATURE.  36s. 

THE  GEOMETRIC  BEAUTY  of  the  HUMAN  FIGURE 

DEFINED,  &c.  30s.  ^ 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY,  as  developed 

in  the  Human  Figure.  5s. 

THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  BEAUTY  of  the  PARTHENON  of 

ATHENS  REFERRED  to  a LAW  of  NATURE.  6s. 

THE  HARMONIC  LAW  of  NATURE  as  APPLIED  to 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.  2s.  Cd. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BEAUTY  as  DEVELOPED  in  NATURE 

and  APPLIED  in  ART.  10s.  Gd. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  3 vols.  post  8TO.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel.” 

Being  a New  Series  of 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


NEW  BOOKS.-THIS  DAY. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

BRIGANDAGE  IN  SOUTH  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

With  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of  some  of  the  more 
Celebrated  Brigands. 

By  DAVID  HILTON,  Esq. 

II 

Oblong  Ro.  with  42  Hlustrations  drawn  on  Wood  from  Designs  by  Moritz  Retzsch, 
handsomely  bound,  14s. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  BELL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER 

By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  E.  B.  LITTON. 

Ill 

Fcp.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CANADA  IN  1864: 

A Handbook  for  Settlers. 

By  HENRY  T.  N.  CHESSYRE,  late  Capt.  R.N. 

Author  of  ‘‘  Recollections  of  a Five  Years’  Residence  in  Norway." 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


ADVENTHRES  OF  ARMINIUS  vAmBIiIEY-. 

Just  ready,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo. 

TEAVELS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA;  being  the  Account 

of  a Journey  from  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  performed  in  the  Year 
1863.  By  Auminius  VameSuy,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth 
(by  whom  he  was  despatched  on  this  Scientific  Mission). 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


6 vol3.  illustrated  by  several  Hundred  Line  and  Mezzotint  Engravings  on  Steel, 

4to.  fS  83. 

THE  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS 

OF  THE 

INDIAN  TRIBES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Collected  and  prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  by  the  Authority  of  Congress. 

By  HENRY  B.  SCHOOLCRAFT,  LL.D. 

This  important  Work,  of  which  Messrs.  CnAMDEns  have  received  a few  Copies  for  Sale,  is 
comprehensively  arranged  under  the  heads  : I.  Of  General  History— II.  Manners  and 
Customs— III.  Antiquities— IV.  Physical  Geography_V.  History  of  the  Tribes— Vl.  In- 
tellectual Capacity — VII.  Topical  History  — VIII.  Rucc  — IX.  Language— X.  Arts— XI. 
Prospects— XII.  Statistics  and  Population  ; each  Branch  being  copiously  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  the  Drawings  of  Capt.  Eastman,  U.S.A. 


W.  & R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


3NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Now  ready,  l vol.  post  8vo.  530  pp.  cloth,  12e.  6d. 

ITALICS : 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1864. 
By  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

TRUBNER  & CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


ARMADALE  ; 

A NEW  NOVEL, 

By  Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS; 

IS  COMMENCED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 
OP  THE 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  G5  CORNHILL. 

SECOND  EDITION  OP  PEAED’S  POETICAL  WOEKS. 

On  November  1 will  be  pubiisbed,  a Sccoud  Edition,  2 tbick  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  clotb,  143, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
W.  M.  PRAED,  M.P. 

IlluBtrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author  after  the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton,  and 
prefaced  by  a Memoir 

By  the  Rev.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE,  M.A. 

Late  Principal  of  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea. 

A few  Copies  of  tliis  Work  are  to  be  had  on  large  tinted  paper,  in  Roxburgbe  binding,  24s. 

LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET. 
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NEW  WOBK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

On  October  31t  Part  VII.  price  la.  of 

OUE  MUTUAL  FEIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Montlily  Parta. 

WITH  ILLUSTEATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE»S  NEW  NOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  BROOKES  OF  BRIDLEMERE. 

By  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 

Author  of  “ Holmby  House,”  “ The  Gladiators,”  &c.  [On  Monday, 

THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISFARN  CHASE. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  ” La  Bcata,”  “ Beppo,”  &c.  {Now  ready, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  ‘'CHARLIE  THORNHILL.” 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER? 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Autlior  of  ” Charlie  Thornliill,”  &c. 

iNov)  ready, 

NEW  NAVAL  NOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  PIERBERT: 

A Sea  Story. 

[iVow  ready, 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  publi:>hcd,  Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  11s. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Post  8vo.  9s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

By  COLONEL  ROBERT  L.  DE  COIN. 

{.This  day, 

\ vol.  post  8vo. 

JEANNE  LARAGUAY: 

A Novel. 

By  Mrs.  IIAMERTON. 

IThis  day. 

Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  J.  E.  Millais,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

RACHEL  RAY. 

By  ANTHONW  TROLLOPE. 

C/Voiu  nady. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  crown  8ro.  Ss. 

A BOX  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  ” Charlie  Thornlull.” 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

Eirst  Class  Subscription, 

FOR  A CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALF  A GUINEA  per  Annum. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Worles  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  October  29,  18G4. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert,  toned  paper,  crown  Svo.  Gs. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketches  and  Love  Songs,  with  Notes. 

By  R.  N.  DUNBAR. 

Mr.  Dunbar  is  fortunate  in  selection  of  a theme  almost  unsung.  He  has  happily  caught  the 
salient  points  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  island;  by  no  means  forgetting  the  attractions  of 
' the  Eves  of  this  Paradise.” — Globe. 

“ Wc  add  our  voice  to  the  chorus  of  praise  which  has  been  called  forth  by  these  very  pleasant 
and  harmonious  poems.  There  is  in  the  language  a luxuriance,  and  agorgeousness  of  colouring; 
and  the  love-songs  glow  with  a warmth  not  unwortliy  of  the  tropics.” 

Illustrated  London  News. 

“ T!»cy  arc  worthy  of  Thomas  Moore.”— Cn<ic. 

“ Even  Thomas  Moore  did  not  avail  himself  as  he  might  have  done  of  his  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  Tlie  present  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  poetical  treasures  there  in  no  scant 
measure,  and  with  much  grace  and  power.  . . . The  notes  are  valuable.”— .S^anefarrf. 

LONDON:  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  PICCADILLY. 


Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  tlie  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 

“The  book  as  a whole  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  season.” 

Saturday  Review, 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET.  E.C. 


THEO  LEIGH, 

By  the  Author  of  “Denis  Donne," 

la  now  publisliing  in 

ONCE  A WEEK. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Nearly  ready,  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Novel  by  MARK  LEMON, 

Author  of  “Wait  for  the  End." 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  St  EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  SPORTING  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"HANDLEY  CROSS.” 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  with  Two  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Jolm  Leecli,  Is. 
No.  VII.  of 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.” 


LONDON ! BRADBURY  St  EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  2 vols.  post  Svo.  169. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

“LE  SPORT”  AT  BADEN. 

By  PERCY  FITZ.QEEALD. 

Author  of  " The  Life  of  Sterne,"  &c. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


1 vol.  demy  Svo.  18s.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Flans,  Sections,  and  Sketches  of 
Gardens  and  General  Objects,  a New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

Intended  as  a General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or 
Improving  an  Estate,  from  a Quarter  of  an  Acre 
to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead. 


LONDON!  BRADBURY  St  EVANSi  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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Now  ready,  with  13  Plates  and.  70  Wood  Engravings,  Vol.  I.  8\'o. 
cloth,  21s. 

THE  QUARTERLY 

JOUKNAL  OF  SCIENCE, 

CONTAININa  THE  FOLLOWING 
Oiiginal  Articles : 

THE  COAL  RESOURCES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Edward  Hull, 
B.A.,  P.G.S.,  Geological  Surve}'. 

THE  ATLANTIC  DEEP-SEA  BED  and  its  DENIZENS.  Dr.  G.  C. 

AVallich,  F.L.S. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  and  its  TEACHINGS.  AVji.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE,  and  EARTHQUAKES  GENERALLY. 
Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION  hy  MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

THE  CONSERVATION  of  FORCE  APPLIED  to  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part  I. — The  Relation  of  Light  and  Heat  to  the  Vital  Forces  of  Plants. 
Part  II. — The  Relation  of  Light  and  Heat  to  tho  Vital  Forces  of 
Animals.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S. 

THE  REPUTED  FOSSIL  MAN  of  NEANDERTHAL.  Prof.  King, 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

THE  MAMMALS  of  MADAGASCAR.  Dr.  Sclater,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

THE  SOLAR  SPOTS.  Sir  J.  W.  F.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION : its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects.  M.vrtin 
Samuelson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

THE  FOSSIL  SKULL  CONTROVERSY:  Human  Crania  allied  in 
Anatomical  Characters  to  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal  Skulls.  W illiaji 
Turner,  M.B.,  Edinburgh  University,  F.R.S.E. 

ON  MILK,  and  DAIRY  ARRANGEMENTS.  Dr.  Aug.  Voelcker, 
Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  of  the  MOON’S  SURFACE.  James 
Nasmyth. 

GUN  COTTON.  J.  Scott  Russell,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

BRACKISH  WATER  FOSSILS  of  CRETE.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S., 
Assistant-Secretary,  Geological  Society. 

THE  HISTORY  and  USES  of  the  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.  T.  Nun- 
NELEY,  F.R.C.S.E. 

ACCLIMATIZATION.  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxon., 
F.L.S. 

COPPER  MINING  in  TUSCANY.  D.  T.  Ansted,  F.R.S. 

RADIANT  LIGHT  and  HEAT.  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Wm.  B. 

Carpenter,  jVT.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  HENiiy  Power,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pliysiology  at,  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Sixlli  Edition, 
with  3 Steel  Plates  and  210  Engravings  on  Wood,  8vo.  cloth,  26s. 


A MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE, 

intended  especially  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army.  By  E.  A.  Paukes,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Militaiy  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  With  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


INDICATIONS  of  the  PATHS  taken  by  the 

NERVE  CURRENT.?  as  they  TRAVERSE  the  CAUDATE  NERVE  CELLS  of  the 
SPINAL  CORD  and  ENCEPHALON.  By  Lio.Nej,  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With 
Engiavings,  8vo.  Is.  6d,  " *■ 


ELEMENTS  of  COMPARATIVE  ANA- 

TOMY:  on  Classification  and  the  Skull.  By  T.  H.  Hojcley,  F.R.S.  With  111  Engrav- 
ings, 8vo.  cloth,  10s.  od. 

“ Tlie  interests  of  students  are  most  directly  consulted  and  most  surely  subserved  by  the 
transparentintelligibility  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  style,  and  the  beautiful  execution  and  finish  of  his 
illustrations.”— iicac?e?\ 

“ We  believe  it  will  take  a high  place  in  the  classical  scientific  literature  of  our  country,  and 
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DENMARK  AND  GERMANY. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the 
German  Powers  attracts  little  attention.  From  the 
Cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  present  time  there  was  no  serious 
matter  in  dispute,  except  the  apportionment  of  the  costs  of 
the  war ; for  the  three  Duchies  were  irrevocably  severed  from 
the  Danish  Crown,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Ger- 
man conquests  is  still  either  uncertain  or  secret.  As  the 
Assembly  of  Lauenburg  has  voted  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchy  to  Prussia,  it  seems  probable  that  the  offer  was 
previously  known  to  be  acceptable.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  Prussian  Government  replies  that,  while  Austria 
holds  joint  occupation  of  the  territory,  no  separate  negotia- 
tion can  be  entertained.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  interest 
of  Prussia  to  allow  petty  States  to  offer  themselves  as 
new  provinces,  although  absolutist  Governments  are  generally 
unwilling  to  be  indebted  for  advantages  to  a popular  vote.  The 
implied  title  which  is  deduced  from  an  unresisted  military 
occupation  is  far  more  anomalous,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
as  a vague  and  elastic  claim  of  sovereignty.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  change  in  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office 
may  render  Austria  less  manageable  or  complaisant.  The 
general  dissatisfaction  with  Count  Rechberg’s  administration  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  subserviency  which  had  ensured  to 
Prussia  the  undisputed  lead  of  Germany.  After  engaging  in  a 
remote,  inglorioirs,  and  unprofitable  war,  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment finds  that  even  Bavaria  is  willing  to  join  the  German 
Customs’  Union.  The  provinces  which  have  been  wrested 
from  Denmark  will  become  political  dependencies  of  Prussia, 
even  if  they  are  nominally  provided  with  a dynasty  of  their 
own.  If  Austrian  consent  is  really  necessary  to  the  annexation 
of  Lauenburg,  it  is  probable  that  the  required  sanction  will 
either  be  withheld,  or  exchanged  for  some  valuable  considera- 
tion ; but  if  Prussia  declines  all  direct  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  for  Austria  to  exact  compensation 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Augustenburg  family  on  the 
ducal  throne.  No  guarantee  for  Venetia  has  yet  been  obtained, 
and  the  King  is  believed  to  disapprove  of  interference  with 
the  non-German  interests  of  Austria.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Diet  will  show  whether  tbe  two  great  Powers  still 
continue  to  compete  for  German  supremacy.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  petty  Princes  may  have  taken  alarm  at 
Prussian  ambition,  but,  on  the  whole.  Count  Bismark  has 
largely  increased  the  influence  of  his  Government. 

The  future  disposition  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  can  be  of 
little  interest  to  the  Danes.  Whether  under  a duke  of  their 
own  or  as  Prussian  provinces,  their  resources  will  be  equally 
available  for  all  German  purposes.  Denmark,  however,  has 
probably  purchased,  though  at  a heavy  cost,  exemption  from 
future  encroachment.  There  is  no  longer  a pretext  for 
foreign  interference,  as  the  remaining  portions  of  the  King- 
dom are  purely  Scandinavian  in  blood,  and  as  they  are 
wholly  unencumbered  by  foreign  engagements.  If  the  Danish 
Government  had  prudently  consented  in  time  to  a division 
of  Schleswig,  the  loss  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Duchies 
would  have  been  an  injury  rather  to  the  pride  of  the  nation 
than  to  its  material  interests.  The  amputation  has  now, 
unfortunately,  removed  more  than  the  alien  substance.  There 
can  be  no  more  painful  spectacle  than  the  subjection  of  a 
kindred  race  to  foreign  rule ; but  there  is  already  a strong 
German  element  even  in  Northern  Schleswig,  and  the  Danish 
language  and  manners  will,  in  a generation  or  two,  probably 
linger  only  amongst  the  lower  part  of  the  rural  population. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  actual  evil  of  a decline  from  the 
rank  of  a third-rate  to  that  of  a fourth-rate  Power.  The 
late  war  has  shown  that  Denmark  was  incapable  of  opposing 
permanent  resistance  to  a powerful  neighbour,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  advantage  of  independent  sovereignty  are  ' still 
retained.  By  a singular  accident,  the  new  dynasty  is 
allying  itself  with  the  ^eatest  reigning  houses  of  Europe 


at  the  moment  when  the  fortunes  of  the  country  have  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point ; and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Continent, 
a member  of  the  Glucksburg  family  is  attempting  to  con- 
vert a shadowy  royalty  into  a serious  control  over  con- 
tending factions.  In  former  times,  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  House  of  Glucksburg  would  have  been  regarded  as 
some  compensation  for  the  public  disasters.  The  Danes 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  easily  consoled,  but  they  appear 
to  bear  their  losses  with  silent  dignity.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  acknowledge  their 
own  diplomatic  mistakes,  and  they  have  some  ostensible 
excuse  for  throwing  the  blame  on  the  backwardness  of  their 
allies.  Their  resistance  Avas  sufficient  to  prove  the  courage 
of  the  army  and  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet ; but  a small  force 
provided  Avith  old-fashioned  Aveapons  can  present  no  serious 
impediment  to  the  advance  of  one  of  the  great  European 
armies,  with  its  inexhaustible  reserves  and  its  perfect  material 
organization.  The  Confederates  of  the  Southern  American 
States  have  alone,  in  modern  times,  revived  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Greece,  and  surpassed  the  glories  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Holland.  As  Denmark  must  in  any  case 
have  been  finally  overwhelmed,  it  is  well  that  the  inevi- 
table submission  was  not  postponed  until  the  country 
had  been  irretrievably  ruined ; but  if  Jutland  had  been 
Virginia,  the  invaders  Avould  have  bought  their  conquest 
dearly.  The  terms  Avhich  have  been  imposed  on  the  van- 
quished belligerent,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian 
commanders  in  Jutland,  have  furnished  additional  illustra- 
tions of  the  tendency  of  war  to  supersede  all  theoretical 
limitations  of  the  right  of  force.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  international  public  opinion,  but  the  stronger  party 
can  always  find  plausible  excuses  for  profiting  by  his 
superiority.  The  Danes  assert  that  they  have  been  more 
hardly  treated  than  the  Piedmontese  after  Novara,  and,  if 
this  complaint  is  just,  the  difference  may  be  explained 
by  the  security  of  the  German  Powers  from  all  con- 
tingent opposition.  Even  after  a cimshing  defeat.  Piedmont 
retained  ,the  hope  of  raising  Italy  against  Austria, 
and  it  was  ahvays  possible  that  France  might  interfere  to 
restrain  the  preponderance  of  a traditional  rival.  Since  the 
refusal  of  the  great  Powers  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
Denmark,  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Danish  irritation 
or  despair.  The  pecuniary  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
lead  to  the  believe  that  the  portion  of  the  burden  has  been 
properly  allotted  to  the  Duchies.  Denmark,  hoAvever,  will  be 
encumbered  with  a heavy  debt,  as  a penalty  for  not  having 
calculated  more  accurately  the  chances  of  a hopeless  conflict. 

The  most  considerable  result  of  the  Avar  is  not  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  but  the  appearance  of  Germany 
as  a conquering  Power  in  Europe,  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
Prussian  influence  within  the  Confederation.  Some  English 
writers  have  obstinately  persisted  in  the  assertion  that  an 
ambitious  policy  endangers  the  actual  territories  of  Germany ; 
but  ancient  and  modern  experience  point  to  the  opposite  per- 
suasion, that  the  strong  man  keeps  his  house  in  peace  when  he 
is  known  to  be  armed,  and  not  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  The  Germans  have  never  been  so 
entirely  unanimous  as  in  the  enterprise  against  Denmark, 
although  there  Avere  many  preliminary  disputes  as  to  the 
method  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  national  object 
was  to  be  attained.  They  are  now  disposed  to  condone 
the  supercilious  bearing  of  Prussia  in  consideration  of  the 
satisfaction  Avhich  has  been  afforded  to  the  common  aspira- 
tions, and  the  Minister  who  seemed  only  a year  ago  to  be 
the  object  of  general  abhorrence  is  probably  at  present  more 
powerful  than  any  other  German  statesman  of  the  present 
generation.  Successful  insolence  is  sometimes  a highly 
popular  quality,  and  the  contempt  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  Count  Bismark  for  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment is  almost  forgotten  in  the  defiance  which  has  been 
addressed  with  impunity  to  foreign  Powers.  By  history,  by 
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inclination,  and  by  interest,  Prussia  is  an  ambitious  State,  and 
any  Government  which  can  command  the  practical  obedience 
of  the  minor  German  Princes  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
large  portion  of  the  community  which  desires  to  promote  national 
unity.  The  party  which  has  hitherto  conducted  the  agitation 
for  that  object  has  often  displayed  democratic  tendencies,  but  the 
Danish  war  has  done  more  for  the  cause  than  many  meetings 
and  speeches.  The  Diet  will  probably  be  content  to  register 
the  decision  of  the  Prussian  Minister  when  it  discusses  the 
succession  to  the  vacant  ducal  throne  ; for  the  question  would 
scarcely  have  been  left  to  its  arbitrament  unless  the  result  had 
been  practically  settled  beforehand.  The  growth  of  Prussian 
power  is  alarming  to  Austria,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  unwel- 
come to  France ; but  England  has  no  reason  to  object  to  a change 
in  the  balance  of  power  which  is  in  entire  conformity  to  the 
best  political  traditions. 


MtiLLER’S  TRIAL, 

rriHE  trial  of  Feanz  Muller  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs 
-!L  ended  much  as  all  sensible  people  believed  that  it  must 
end.  From  first  to  last  the  case  was  one  of  the  simplest 
and  least  romantic  kind.  To  compare  it  in  dramatic  character 
with  Tiiuetell’s,  or  to  range  the  evidence  connected  with 
it  in  the  same  rank  of  legal  importance  with  that  produced 
on  such  a trial  as  Palmer’s  or  Smethurst’s,  would  be  futile. 
The  public  mind  was  stirred  deeply  because  the  case  showed 
the  insecurity  of  daily  and  ordinary  life,  and  because  the 
chase  of  a suspected  murderer  across  the  Atlantic  could 
not  but  be  interesting.  The  novelty  of  the  crime  consisted 
in  the  place  in  which  it  was  committed ; and  the  practical 
moral  to  be  derived  from  it  scarcely  reaches  further  than 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  privacy  of  first-class  railway 
carriages.  Mr.  Briggs’  murder,  and  its  detection,  and 
the  circumstance  that  a steamer  beat  a sailing  ship  in  the 
voyage  to  New  York,  give  an  opportunity  to  schoolboys 
to  quote  Horace  ; but  the  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
was  much  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  arrest  of 
Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer,  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  then  in  its  neglected  infancy.  And  as  to  the 
proof  of  the  crime,  it  is  simplicity  and  clearness  itself  A 
man  is  robbed  and  murdered  at  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday 
night ; on  Monday  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  a valuable  por- 
tion of  the  stolen  property  is  offered  for  sale  by  a certain 
person.  In  this  same  person’s  possession  is  also  found,  after 
some  interval,  the  rest  of  the  stolen  property.  A hat, 
made  by  the  murdered  man’s  hatter,  and  as  closely 
identified  as  the  murdered  man’s  as  it  is  possible  to  identify 
a hat,  is  also  found  in  the  same  person’s  possession.  This 
same  man’s  own  hat — or  at  least  a hat  which,  out  of  all  the 
millions  of  hats  in  England,  is,  by  a peculiarity  in  its  lining, 
reduced  to  one  of  two  (or  at  most  three)  hats,  one  of  which 
tAvo  or  three  Avas  certainly  this  same  man’s  hat  — is  found 
on  the  scene  of  the  murder.  This,  stripped  of  unnecessary 
details,  A\ms  the  case  against  Muller.  What  he  had  to  do, 
and  Avhat  he  must  do,  to  rebut  this  evidence,  Avas  to  shoAV 
hoAV  he  came  by  the  murdered  man’s  property,  and  where 
he  Avas  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  His  ansAver  is,  that  he 
bought  Mr.  Briggs’  chain  of  a pedlar  at  the  London  Docks ; 
that  he  had  been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Briggs’  Avatch  for  tAvo 
years ; that,  as  to  the  hat  alleged  to  be  Mr.  Briggs’,  he  had  only 
to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  bought  at  second-hand,  but  of 
Avlioin  he  does  not  say;  that,  as  to  the  other  hat,  it  Avas  not  his, 
but  perhaps  that  only  one  and  solitary  hat  in  the  Avhole  world 
AA’hich  had  the  same  lining ; and  that,  as  to  his  time  on  the 
fatal  Saturday  night,  he  AA'as  in  that  exact  part  of  London  at 
Avhich  Mr.  Briggs  took  the  raihvay.  Alter  such  evidence, 
Avith  such  a proof  on  the  one  side  and  such  an  ansAver  on  the 
other,  unless  conviction  had  folloAvcd,  it  Avould  harm  been 
preposterous  to  think  of  ever  trying  another  charge  of  murder. 

And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied — and  it  is  a serious  aspect  of 
society — that  there  is  an  impression,  more  or  less  prevalent, 
that  there  might  have  been  stronger  proof.  It  is  said  that, 
after  all,  this  is  only  circumstantial  evidence ; that  a possible 
explanation  of  every  fact  adduced  against  Muller  is  conceiv- 
able ; that,  noAV  it  is  all  over,  there  are  some  doubts  about 
the  case;  and,  moreover,  “We  don’t  see  sufficient  motive 
“ for  the  crime ; Muller  is  a remarkably  mild  and  gentle 
“ young  man ; there  could  not  have  been  time  for  the  murder ; 
“ and  somebody  says  that  there  were  tAvo  men  in  the  carriage 
“ Avith  Mr.  Briggs.”  It  is  perhaps  Avorth  Avhile  to  examine 
some  of  the  language  thus  commonly  used  on  the  subject. 
The  evidence  is  “ only  circumstantial.”  And  Avhat  evidence 
is  other  than  circumstantial  ? or  rather,  in  such  a case,  Avhat 
evidence  can  there  be  at  all  Avhich  is  not  circumstantial? 


And  is  circumstantial  evidence  less  trustAVorthy  than  Avhat  is 
called  direct  evidence  ? In  such  a case  as  this,  we  can  quite 
understand  that  direct  evidence  is  physically  possible.  Were 
raihvay  carriages  constructed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  Avith  a pane 
of  glass  betAveen  every  two  compartments,  that  remarkable 
Avitness,  Mr.  Lee,  might  have  given  what  is  called  direct 
evidence  in  this  case.  As  a fact,  he  Avas  in  the  very  next 
carriage  to  Mr.  Briggs.  Yet,  suppose  that  he  had  heard 
a noise,  and  had  actually  seen  the  murderous  assault, 
would  such  a testimony  haA'e  been  more  valuable  or  trust- 
Avorthy  than  Avhat  Avas  produced  on  the  trial?  Would 
it  have  been  as  valuable  ? What  more  easy,  or  indeed  more 
natural,  than  to  insist  on  the  danger  of  hanging  a man 
on  the  mere  unsupported  evidence  of  a single  alleged  eye- 
Avitness — that  Avitness,  it  may  be,  odd  in  character  and  loose 
in  assertion ; perhaps  prejudiced,  perhaps  excited,  perhaps 
unintelligent  ? We  do  not  intend  to  pass  a stronger  opinion 
on  Mr.  Lee  than  that  he  gave  the  strangest  evidence  ever 
given  in  a court  of  justice,  as  the  Solicitor-General  re- 
marked. And,  on  the  whole,  had  he  been  a direct  witness 
to  the  fact,  his  testimony  Avould  have  been,  in  our 
eyes,  far  less  valuable  than  the  silent  evidence  of  the  Avatch, 
the  chain,  and  the  hats.  The  fact  is,  in  contrasting  direct 
Avith  circumstantial  evidence,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  human 
testimony  is  not  an  infallible  guide  to  truth.  We  disbelieve 
an  historian  upon  certain  critical  grounds ; but  Ave  must 
believe  in  a fossil,  because  a fossil  can  neither  be  deceived 
nor  deceive.  Why,  then,  in  a case  of  murder,  should  Ave 
ask  for  AiLat,  after  all,  may  be  the  most  fallible  of  proofs — 
that  of  an  alleged  eyeAvitness — and  affect  to  disparage  infer- 
ences Avhich  inevitably  follow  from  material  facts  about  Avhich 
there  can  be  no  dispute  ? 

But  still,  Ave  are  told,  there  is  a “ doubt  ” in  the  case ; or,  to 
put  it  at  the  strongest,  every  single  item  of  proof  against  the 
accused  may  be  doubted.  There  can  be  no  question  of  it.  There 
is  no  single  alleged  fact  in  the  world  upon  Avhich  some  doubt 
may  not  be  cast.  It  is  possible  to  frame  an  hypothesis  Avhich 
might,  in  a sense,  account  for  each  particular  fact  in  this  case.  It 
is  in  evidence  that,  up  to  the  day  of  the  murder,  Muller  seems 
to  have  had  no  money ; but  then  he  may  have  been  of  a 
hoarding,  sly  character.  He  could  not,  or  at  any  rate  did  not, 
redeem  his  oAvn  Avatch ; but  this  may  have  been  a perverse 
crotchet.  Although  he  did  not  choose  to  spend  his  money  in 
redeeming  his  OAvn  Avatch,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  may  not  have  chosen  to  spend  it  in  buying 
another.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  on  Sunday  or  on 
Monday,  before  nine  o’clock,  he  met  with  a Jcav  pedlar  at 
the  Docks,  especially  as  he  was  otherAvise  engaged ; but 
the  thing  is  just  possible.  If  the  hat  cut  doAvn  and  altered 
Avas  not  Mr.  Briggs’  hat,  Muller  must  have  purchased 
it  somewhere,  and  he  might  haA’e  said  Avhere  he  got  it. 
But,  though  he  could  give  no  account  of  his  possession  of 
this  remarkable  head-gear,  and  though  people  usually  know 
hoAV  they  get  their  hats,  he  may  have  had  a very  treacherous 
memory.  Again,  as  to  the  hat  left  in  the  raihvay  carriage,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  such  hats  ever  made.  Muller  may 
have  bought  one,  and  the  murderer  another ; and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  these  tAvo  possessors  of  the  tivo  hats  might  fall 
into  the  relation  of  the  real  and  suspected  murderers.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  about  as  conceivable  as  that,  by  shaking  a dozen 
alphabets  in  a hat,  the  letters  would  come  out  in  the  order  of 
the  first  six  lines  of  the  Iliad.  In  other  Avords,  it  is  ahvays, 
or  almost  ahvays,  possible  to  give  tAvo  very  different  accounts 
of  any  one  fact.  But  the  question  is  not  Avhether  a barely 
possible  account  of  any  gNen  single  fact  can  be  ingeniously 
framed  so  as,  in  the  regions  of  conjecture,  to  be  just  not 
absolutely  incompatible  Avith  the  guilt  of  the  accused ; but 
Avhether  a number  of  facts  all  pointing  one  Avay  can  be  got 
rid  of,  and  all  of  them  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  to  be 
i severally  and  collectively  capable  of  a credible  explanation 
j which  shall  be  consistent  Avith  innocence.  There  may  be  no 
absolute  physical  impossibility  in  any  one  of  the  A’arious 
hypotheses  Avhich  Ave  have  suggested  as  to  each  part  of  the 
! evidence  against  Muller  ; but  is  it  conceivable  that  this  com- 
bination of  most  improbable  occurrences  should  have  ever  met 
in  one  case  ? And  this  is  the  fallacy  Avhich  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
so-called  doubts  in  Muller’s  case.  Those  doubts  rest  on 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  cumulation  of  facts.  Of  course 
there  are  doubts ; at  least  doubts  can  be  suggested.  It  is 
ahvays  the  business  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel  to  suggest  doubts 
to  the  jury,  taking  his  chance  whether  those  doubts  are 
reasonable — reasonable,  that  is,  not  only  each  in  itself,  but 
reasonable  Avhen  taken  together — or  whether,  as  often  happens, 
a stolid  juryman  may  not  refuse  to  convict  if  the  shadoAV 
of  a doubt,  however  unreasonable,  flits  across  his  mind. 

The  real  value  of  Muller’s  case  consists  in  this  — 
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that  it  gave  the  Chief-  Bahon  occasion  to  repeat  with 
emiihasis  Lord  Tenteuden’s  dictum,  as  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense  as  with  law,  tliat  in  criminal  trials  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  that  certainty  with  which  men  are  contented 
to  transact  their  own  most  important  concerns.  Unless  cri- 
minal proceedings  are  based  upon  this  principle,  they  are  a 
mere  mockery.  Those  trials  are  most  satislactory  in  which 
the  evidence  consists  chietly  of  what  is  invidiously  called 
circumstantial  proof,  because  circumstantial  proof  is  proof 
of  a A'ast  number  of  minute  tacts  which  it  -would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  pre-arrange.  Further,  those  trials  are 
most  satislactory  in  the  decision  of  which  something  must  be 
left  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  and  inferential  powers  of  the 
usual  run  of  mankind  — that  is,  when  jurymen  have  to 
reason  and  conclude  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
common  life,  and  are  not  obliged  to  accept  en  bloc  the  single 
testimony  of  a human  witness.  And,  once  more,  those  verdicts 
are  most  satisfactory  which  are  based  on  the  acceptance  of  facts 
the  proof  of  which,  though  not  mathematically  certain,  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  sober  and  average  judgment  of  common 
sense,  and  on  the  rejection  of  conjectural  and  paradoxical 
hypotheses  which,  though  barely  possible,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  unreasonable.  If  people  would  but  pairse,  and  think 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  so  glibly  used — proof, 
evidence,  probability,  certainty,  doubt,  credibility,  testimony, 
and  reasonable — we  might  be  spared  some  of  the  nonsense 
whic-h  has  been  talked  in  so-called  discussions  of  Muller’s 
case. 


ME.  BEIGHT  ON  THE  PEESIDENTIAL  ELECTION, 
r I HIE  supporters  of  the  Eepublican  candidate  for  the 
Jn  American  Presidency  possess  the  merit  which  Horace 
ascribes  to  a vigorous  character — of  holding  that  nothing  is 
done  as  long  as  anything  remains  to  do.  Although  they  are, 
apparently,  certain  of  success,  they  employ  all  the  legitimate 
and  irregular  resources  of  the  art  of  electioneering  as  care- 
fully as  il'  the  scale  between  Eepublican  and  Democrat  might 
be  turned  by  a feather.  Amongst  other  contrivances  for 
determining  possibly  doubtful  votes,  they  have  looked  across 
the  Avater  to  England,  as  an  agent  in  a contested  borough 
sometimes  applies  to  the  distant  patron  or  creditor  of  a 
waA  cring  elector.  Mr.  Bright  has  been  induced  to  express,  in 
a letter  to  Mr.  Greelet,  that  devotion  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cause 
Avhich  might  safely  have  been  taken  for  granted.  If  any 
Americans  like  to  encourage  the  interference  of  foreigners  in 
their  domestic  contests,  they  are  entitled  to  gratify  their 
taste,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Eepublicans  have  the 
excuse  of  appealing  to  a sympathy  which  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  a stranger.  Mr.  Bright,  some  time  since, 
explained  his  habit  of  using  censorious  language  at  home, 
by  stating  that,  Avhen  he  Avas  satisfied  Avith  political 
atfairs,  he  Avas  also  contented  to  be  silent.  His  passionate 
attachment  to  America,  or  rather  to  the  Eepublican  party 
in  the  North,  naturally  transcends  the  limits  which  bound 
his  calmer  English  patriotism.  In  favour  of  the  principles 
represented  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  has  forgotten  his  dislike 
to  Avar,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  expressed  even  the  fainte.st 
disapproval  of  the  destruction  of  property,  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  commerce,  or  of  the  institution  of  extravagant 
protective  duties.  No  born  American  more  openly  prefers 
the  Eepublic  to  the  rest  of  the  Avorld,  or  more  passionately 
identifies  the  nation  of  his  choice  with  the  faction  to  Avdiich  he 
is  allied.  The  majority  in  the  Northern  States,  Avhich  is 
Avilling  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  the  revival  of 
the  Union,  may  safely  accept  the  testimony,  or  rather  the 
opinion,  of  a sincere,  consistent,  and  intolerant  partisan.  Yet 
it  seems  strange  that  Eepublicans  should  recjuire  an 
additional  reason  for  voting  for  their  OAvn  candidate,  and 
Democrats  are  not  likely  to  attach  any  special  Aveight  to  Mr. 
Bright’s  opinions.  Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  a fresh  impulse 
may  be  given  to  the  zeal  of  the  dominant  party  by  Mr. 
Bright’s  assertion  that  the  enemies  of  the  Union  in  England 
desire  the  election  of  General  M'Clellan. 

It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  that  the  zealous  promoters 
of  the  Avar  should  Avish  for  the  election  of  a President  who 
repudiates  all  projects  of  peace  except  on  terms  of  uncondi- 
tional submission.  General  M'Clellan  utters  nearly  the 
same  professions  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  but,  even  if  he  is  personally 
sincere,  it  is  knoAvn  that  his  ablest  supporters  pursue  an  en- 
tirely opposite  policy.  The  pretence  that  the  Government  has 
mismanaged  the  Avar  has  been  tacitly  abandoned,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly obA'ious  that  no  Democratic  President  could  have 
expended  more  men  or  more  money  in  the  struggle.  General 
M'Clellan  differs  from  Mr.  Lincoln  only  in  his  AA'illingness 
to  receive  the  repentant  Confederates  to  his  mercy,  without 


insisting  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  issue  is  practically 
unimportant  as  long  as  the  Southern  leaders  insist  on  a re- 
cognition of  independence;  but  the  War-Democrats  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  Union  may  bo  restored  on  the 
basis  of  a renoAved  alliance  Avith  the  slaveholders,  and  they 
are  probably  justified  in  their  belief  that  a majority  of  their 
countrymen  Avould  refuse  to  continue  the  Avar  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  despi.sed  negro.  Confederate  Avriters  have 
almost  unanimously  expressed  their  indifference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Northern  President,  and  they  have  eagerly  repu- 
diated the  assumption  that  they  sympathize  Avith  M'Clellan. 
Their  partisans  in  England  are,  perhaps,  more  hostile  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  ; but  impartial  politicians,  if  they  understand  the 
interests  of  their  OAvn  country,  wish,  in  all  American  contests, 
that  that  party  which  is  permanently  the  stronger  should  Avin. 
Belbre  the  election  of  i860,  the  Democrats  had  long  been  the 
rulers  of  America,  and  there  Avas  little  reason,  as  long  as  their 
tenure  was  secure,  to  fear  that  they  would  cultivate  popularity 
by  the  exhibition  of  special  animosity  to  England.  Judicious 
observers,  accordingly,  Avere  Avell  pleased  Avhen  Buchanan 
defeated  Fremont,  and  their  foresight  Avas  justified  by  a 
series  of  Presidential  Messages  which  scarcely  contained  a 
single  gratuitous  insult  to  England.  At  present,  the  Ee- 
publicans have  every  advantage  over  their  adversaries, 
and  should  their  predominance  be  confirmed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  their  candidate,  the  political  equilibrium  Avill  be 
temporarily  stable.  General  M‘Clellan  could  only  succeed 
through  some  accidental  copibination  of  parties,  or  in  conse- 
qrrence  of  the  irritation  Avhich  might  be  caused  by  an  unex- 
pected military  disaster.  His  Government  Avould  be  suspected 
of  lukcAvarmness  in  the  national  cause,  and  it  Avould  probably 
repel  the  imputation  by  some  offensive  language  to  England. 
Officious  protests  against  slavery  might,  as  in  former  times, 
serve  as  a pretext  for  exciting  popular  prejudice  against  alien 
intervention.  Democratic  speakers  and  Avriters  Avere  in  the 
habit,  some  years  ago,  of  holding  up  Englishmen  to  odium, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  had  bought  innumerable 
copies  of  Uncle  Tom.  The  Eepublicans  have  an  equally 
good  excuse  for  hating  the  Mother-country  in  the  fact  that 
its  educated  classes  hesitate  to  adopt  Mrs.  Stoave’s  opinions 
in  bulk. 

Mr.  Bright,  though  he  is  a sincere  and  zealous  opponent  of 
slavery,  agrees  Avith  his  American  allies  in  caring  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  even  more  earnestly  than  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  He  believes  that  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Avill  pro\m  that  Eepublican 
institutions  are  capable  of  carrying  a country  safely 
through  the  most  desperate  perils;  nor  is  he  concerned 
to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution  can  be  applied  to  the 
conquered  South,  as  there  is  no  question  that  the  Government, 
Avhatever  may  be  its  character,  will  retain  a Eepublican  form. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  American  institutions  have  been  found 
highly  conducive  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  Avar.  Even 
a despotic  ruler  is  less  unrestrained  than  a Government  Avhich 
is  supported  by  an  eager  and  unscrupulous  majority.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  been  encouraged  to  disregard  legal  restrictions 
by  the  knoAvledge  that  his  countrymen  are  more  intolerant 
of  disabling  scruples  than  of  dictatorial  irregularities.  He 
has  draAvn  Avithout  stint  on  an  apparently  inexhaustible  fund 
of  credit,  and  thus  far  he  has  been  able  to  fill  up  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  army  by  requisitions  Avhich  have,  from  first  to 
last,  extended  to  more  than  tAvo  millions  of  men.  The  Con- 
stitution, or  rather  the  Eepublican  system,  Avill  be  more 
severely  tested  if  perfect  success  in  Avar  makes  an  opening 
for  the  experiment  of  governing  a hostile  community, 
j Northern  politicians  hope  to  exterminate  or  to  dis- 
possess the  Southern  landoAvners  in  fiiA'-our  of  immi- 
grants, of  military  settlers,  and  perhaps  of  indigenous  traitors, 
Avho  may  be  bribed  by  grants  of  lands  to  desert  the  cause  of 
their  countrymen.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  project  may 
prove  to  be  practicable,  but  experience  offers  little  encourage- 
ment to  modern  conquerors.  In  Poland,  the  Eussians  have 
failed  in  a precisely  similar  policy,  applied  to  a far  less  intelli- 
gent and  vigorous  population.  Patriotic  sentiment,  especially 
Avhen  it  is  sustained  by  herbic  memories,  has  generally  proved 
too  strong  for  personal  interest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South 
have, thus  far  displayed  marvellous  unanimity,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  confiscations,  they  Avill  outnumber  the 
future  immigrants,  and  perhaps  they  Avill  make  them,  like  the 
English  of  the  Irish  Pale,  “ Meridionalibus  ipsis  Meridion- 
aliores” — more  Confederate  than  the  Confederates  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  Avith  four  millions  of  emancipated  negroes. 
They  Avill  certainly  not  be  accepted  as  equals  and  felloAv- 
citizens  either  by  the  Northern  or  Southern  whites;  and 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  General  Banks’s  statesman- 
like experiment  of  negro  serfage  in  Louisiana  has  failed 
through  the  steady  opposition  of  all  the  subordinate 
agents  of  the  plan.  The  North-Western  States,  which 
represent  more  nearly  than  the  distant  Atlantic  regions  the 
feelings  of  the  South,  have,  in  several  instances,  legislated 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  the  immigration 
of  coloured  persons  into  their  territories.  The  planters  would 
probably  feel  a deeper  hostility  to  their  liberated  slaves,  and 
they  wdll  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  poorer  classes 
that  the  negro,  if  he  is  emancipated,  will  be  an  obnoxious  com- 
petitor for  wages.  Questions  of  this  kind  must  be  dealt  with,  to 
the  best  of  its  judgment,  by  thecommunity  in  which  they  arise ; 
but  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  some  boldness  in  undertaking  to 
conquer  a great  country  for  the  sake  of  assuming  so  arduous 
a responsibility.  It  is  at  least  unnecessary  for  foreigners  to 
become  superfluous  partners  in  an  enterprise  which  may  end 
in  gigantic  failure.  Few  Englishmen  share  the  uncom- 
promising enthusiasm  for  the  United  States  which  relieves 
Mr.  Bright  from  hesitation. 


ME.  LOWE  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  LOWE’S  courage  in  upholding  unpopular  opinions  is 
well-known,  and  the  fact  that  the  taste  for  universal 
examination  is  obviously  on  the  decline  probably  decided 
him  to  strike  a blow  in  its  behalf.  But  the  effort  is  not  likely 
to  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  the  general  belief 
in  the  unflinching  pertinacity  of  the  speaker  Avho  made  it.  It 
was  a waste  of  talent  to  attempt  to  prolong  the  life  of  a decaying 
illusion.  Panegyrics  upon  American  freedom,  demonstrations 
of  the  impossibility  of  war,  meditations  upon  the  perfectibility 
of  felons,  aspirations  for  the  examination  of  the  whole  human 
race,  all  belong  to  a time  that  has  gone  by.  They  all  have  a 
somewhat  stale  and  faded  flavour  now.  Time  was  when  they 
were  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  when  they  fed  many  a heated 
brain  with  brilliant  visions.  They  were  the  follies  with  which 
the  century  flirted  when  it  Avas  younger,  but  we  have 
groAvn  older  and  wiser  since  then.  A reminder  of  our  earlier 
delusions  jars  Upon  the  ear.  It  is  uncongenial  to  the  English 
public  in  its  present  cautious,  disillusioned,  and  somewhat 
cynical  frame  of  mind,  and  is  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  for  a busy 
middle-aged  man  to  light  upon  the  MS.  draft  of  his  youthful 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  it  is  unwholesome.  A speaker  does  good 
service  in  forcing  the  public  to  go  over  again  the  steps  by 
Avhich  they  have  arrived  at  any  accepted  conclusion,  even 
when  he  does  it  by  reproducing  a set  of  opinions  that  were 
thought  to  have  been  buried. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  any  palpable,  substantial  argu- 
ment upon  Avhich  the  rage  for  examinations  which  pre- 
vailed ten  years  ago  could  possibly  be  based.  The  public 
mind  was  hardly  convinced — it  was  overAvhelmed.  A horde 
of  schoolmasters  suddenly  sAvept  doAvn  upon  our  peaceful 
land,  and  imposed  a belief  in  examinations,  as  the  Mahometans 
did  a belief  in  the  Koran,  upon  those  whom  they  had  sub- 
jugated. But  it  is  difficult  noAV  to  understand  hoAV  they 
induced  us  to  swalloAV,  at  the  same  time,  the  arguments  by 
Avhich  they  tried  to  make  their  requirements  more  palatable. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  an  examination,  Avhat  it  can  do, 
and  what  it  cannot  do,  are  so  perfectly  plain  and  simple  that 
it  is  puzzling  hoAV  they  could  ever  have  been  misappre- 
hended. It  is  an  admirable  device  for  the  purposes  of 
the  schoolmaster  as  he  was  in  his  original  condition,  and 
before  he  Avent  forth  to  take  the  State  by  storm.  It  wiU 
discover  this  one  thing — Avhat  a man  has  learnt.  What 
he  has  learned  to  remember,  and  how  he  has  learned 
to  express  it,  may  be  ascertained  in  this  manner.  But  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  how  he  Avill  act  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, Avhat  poAver  he  has  of  controlling  men,  or  of 
despatching  business,  or  of  working  the  organization  of  an 
administrative  department  — these  things  examination  can- 
not ascertain.  Neither  can  it  discover  his  moral  qualities, 
his  sense  of  honour,  or  his  temper  in  dealing  with  others.  It 
furnishes  a trustworthy  testimony  of  proficiency  at  school  or 
college ; but  that  proficiency  is  not  the  only  condition  of 
success  in  life,  nor  is  it  the  chief  condition.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a decided  antagonism  between  the  qualities 
Avhich  enable  a man  to  get  on  at  his  books  and  those 
Avhich  enable  him  to  get  on  in  life.  It  Avould  be 
going  much  too  far  to  say  that  the  two  sets  of  qualities  are 
never  combined ; but,  in  the  main,  the  successful  student  and 
the  successful  man  of  the  Avorld  are  marked  by  characteristics 
totally  distinct.  The  value  of  an  examination  for  indicating 
the  future  of  those  who  pass  it  is  very  small  indeed.  It 
records  how  they  have  spent  the  period  of  their  lives  which 


they  are  closing,  and  hoAV  they  have  acted  in  the  condition 
they  are  quitting.  But,  as  that  differs  enormously  from  the 
condition  upon  Avhich  they  are  about  to  enter,  the  record  is 
not  of  much  use  for  the  purposes  of  forecast.  It  will  be  a great 
misfortune  if  the  University  local  examinations  should  come  to 
be  put  to  the  use  to  which  Mr.  Lowe  tries  to  turn  them.  He 
desires  the  certificates  which  they  confer  to  be  accepted  by 
the  world  at  large  as  certificates  of  the  probable  competency  of 
their  recipients  for  the  occupations  they  may  subsequently 
follow.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  them  as  guides  to 
young  ladies  in  the  most  momentous  choice  of  their  lives. 
A young  man  is  to  make  his  way  in  his  mistress’s  affections, 
not,  as  of  old,  by  a sonnet  to  her  eyebroAvs,  but  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a certificate  of  his  own  proficiency  in  Cicero  and 
conic  sections.  In  a later  portion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Lowe 
advises  that  ladies  should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a 
similar  ordeal.  When  that  reform  has  been  accomplished, 
love-making  Avill  no  doubt  be  a much  simpler  proceeding  than 
it  is  now.  It  Avill  be  far  easier  to  exchange  certificates  than 
to  compose  mutual  hillets-cloux.  In  that  happy  era,  a valen- 
tine Avill  consist  of  a sum  in  rule  of  three,  done  without  a 
mistake;  and  a serenade  will  take  the  form  of  a musical 
recitation  of  extracts  from  the  Greek  Grammar.  The  laws  of 
the  Divorce  Court  must,  of  course,  be  modified  to  suit  the 
altered  state  of  things  ; and,  instead  of  proving  a faux  pas, 
the  witnesses  will  only  be  called  upon  to  establish  a false 
quantity.  Whether  the  young  ladies  of  Nottingham,  to  whom 
this  suggestion  is  specially  directed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  will  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  a more  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  by  many  busy  persons  to  induce  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  accept  these  certificates  as  recommendations 
for  employment.  If  they  listen  to  such  proposals,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  local  examinations  Avill  soon  fall  into  disrepute. 
A prizeman  wiU  probably  be  a youth  of  facile  memory  and 
ready  tongue,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  have 
great  capacity  for  the  actual  work  of  life ; and  every  instance 
of  failure  will  be  charged  by  the  aggrieved  employer  to  the 
account  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations.  Their  real  ad- 
vantage is  that  they  Avill  stimulate  the  somewhat  lagging 
energies  of  middle-class  schoolmasters ; and  the  attempt  to 
twist  them  to  any  other  use  wUl  only  injure  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  all  kinds  of  excellence  are  so  far 
analogoiAS  that  there  are  some  defects  which  disqualily  equally 
for  all ; and  that  any  kind  of  test,  however  foreign  to  the 
intended  career  of  those  to  Avhom  it  is  applied,  wiU  so  far  be 
of  service  that  it  will  exclude  those  Avho  are  worthless  for  all 
careers.  Mr.  Lowe,  Avhose  earliest  successes  were  academical, 
has  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  scholastic  test  which  he 
cannot  shake  off.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  admit  the 
absurdity  of  applying  it  to  the  public  offices;  so  he  takes 
shelter  behind  the  general  principle  that  the  most  incom- 
petent people  are  excluded  by  any  test.  “ People  may 
“ say  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  a man  has  passed 
“ a successful  examination,  that  therefore  he  Avill  make 
“ the  best  servant.  Perhaps  so.  But  examination  is  valu- 
“ able,  not  so  much  for  its  positive  as  for  its 
“ negative  side.  The  amount  of  stupidity,  incapacity,  and 
“ idleness  excluded  by  the  simple  requirement  of  a tolerably 
“ strict  examination  is  enormous.”  Other  enthusiasts  might 
apply  this  argument  with  equal  force  in  a different  direction. 
Suppose,  .for  instance,  that  a man  were  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
public  affairs  Avho,  in  his  youth,  had  been  a distinguished 
member  of  the  prize-ring.  He  would  naturally  put  a high 
value  upon  the  occupations  of  his  youth,  and  propose  that  the 
public  offices  should  be  opened  freely  to  pugilistic  com- 
petition ; and  he  would  have  a good  deal  to  say  for  the 
proposal.  He  might  argue,  like  the  upholders  of  the 
scholastic  test,  that  to  be  a good  pugilist  required  many 
qualities  that  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  a public  office. 
Robust  health,  unflagging  application,  imperturbable  patience, 
perfect  self-command,  great  readiness  of  resource  in  emergen- 
cies, would  be  among  the  qualities  that  successful  pugilism 
wordd  ensure.  Likewise,  folloAving  the  same  example, 
he  might  show  that  distinction  in  the  prize-ring  neces- 
sarily involved  many  moral  virtues.  Such  a develop- 
ment of  muscle  could  not  be  acquired  without  the  most 
caretul  industry  and  the  utmost  temperance ; and  the  habit 
of  coming  up  to  time  Avould  be  extremely  valuable  in  a 
Government  clerk,  and  would  also  be  perfectly  novel.  He 
might  safely  add  that  no  successful  pugilist  could  be  a 
drunkard,  or  a debauchee,  or  a gamester,  or  indulge  in  any 
kind  of  bodily  excess.  And  he  might  conclude  with  the 
argument  Oi  Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  pugilistic  test  is  valuable, 
not  so  much  tor  its  positive  as  for  its  negative  side — not  so 
much  because  of  those  Avhom  it  selects  as  of  those  whom  it 
rejects.  People  might  say  that  it  did  not  follow  that  the  man 
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who  had  won  the  belt  would  therefore  make  the  best  public 
servant.  Perhaps  so.  But  the  amount  of  debauchery,  and 
laziness,  and  valetudinarianism  which  would  be  excluded  by 
the  simple  requirement  of  the  pugilistic  test,  would  be 
enormous.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  such  an  arguer 
would  not  have  the  best  of  it.  It  is  a question  for  consider- 
ation, whether  a department  full  of  pugilists  would  not  be 
quite  as  effective  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  service  as  a 
department  full  of  prigs. 

If  Mr.  Lowe  had  only  applied  to  the  public  service  his  own 
idea  of  testing  by  results,  he  would  hardly  have  given  his 
countenance  to  this  decaying  folly.  What  is  wanted,  not  only 
in  the  public  service,  but  in  every  other,  is  not  examination, 
but  probation.  A man’s  power  of  doing  a given  duty  cannot 
he  ascertained  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  performed  another 
duty  of  a diametrically  opposite,  kind.  It  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  setting  him  to  work  at  the  duty  he  is  to  perform. 
The  difference  between  examination  and  probation,  as  a test 
for  fitness  in  a public  office,  is  all  the  difference  between 
an  a priori  theory  and  actual  experiment.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  substitute  for  examination  could  be  well  adopted  by 
the  young  ladies  to  whom  Mr.  Lowe  recommends  his  panacea. 
But  the  employers  of  labour,  who  have  always  used  it,  would 
commit  a great  error  if  they  were  seduced  into  abandoning 
it  for  any  testimonial  so  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  a scholastic 
certificate.  Mr.  Lowe  curiously  confounds  the  two  when  he 
says  that  all  who  win  their  own  bread  pass  their  lives  in  a 
long  examination.  “ The  barrister,  when  cross-examining  a 
“ witness,  the  clergyman  in  his  pulpit,  the  physician  attend- 
“ ing  his  patient,  the  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ are  all  really  undergoing  examination.”  What  they  really 
are  undergoing  is  probation.  They  are  being  tried,  not  for 
what  they  can  repeat,  or  for  what  they  have  learnt  in  the 
vocation  they  are  leaving,  but  for  what  they  can  actually  do 
in  the  profession  they  are  pursuing  and  intending  to  pursue. 


THE  RECONSTKUCTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE. 

IT  is  always  difficult  in  this  country  for  a department 
entrusted  with  novel  duties  to  establish  itself  on  a footing 
of  equality  by  tha  side  of  older  offices  of  State.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  importance  of  its  work,  has 
felt  this  difficulty  very  keenly,  and  its  existence  has  bpen  a 
continual  struggle  to  get  its  advice  taken  and  its  views 
respected.  In  theory,  it  is  the  recognised  counsellor  on 
commercial  matters  of  every  other  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  of  Parliamentary  Committees  to  boot ; but  the 
indifference  with  which  its  reports  on  railway  matters 
are  regarded  by  the  great  tribunal  of  five  to  which 
a Railway  Bill  is  referred  seems  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  coolness  with  which  its  opinions  are  treated  by 
the  more  exalted  departments  of  administration.  The 
Treasury  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  said,  in  the 
recent  report  upon  the  subject,  to  have  almost  left  off 
consulting  the  Commercial  Board ; while  the  India  Office  has 
entirely  broken  off  the  connexion,  and  trusts  to  its  own  wis- 
dom to  determine  all  such  matters  as  Indian  tariffs  and  trade 
regulations  in  a manner  which  is  not  always  acceptable  to  the 
trading  classes  at  home.  The  Foreign  Office,  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  our  commercial  interests  abroad, 
still  continues,  in  a clumsy  fashion,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; but  it  is  quite  optional  with 
the  Foreign  Secretary  to  go  through  this  form,  and  when  he 
has  done  so,  the  report  given  may  be  followed  or  thrown 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  as  he  pleases,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  assigning  any  reasons  for  the  course  adopted.  The 
consequence  of  these  uncomfortable  relations  is,  that  no  one — 
not  even  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself — 
knows  very  well  what  the  functions  of  the  department  are, 
and  commercial  men  with  a grievance  which  may  call  for 
instant  redress  scarcely  know  where  they  ought  to  apply, 
and  are  coming  very  rapidly  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
much  use  applying  anywhere.  If  they  go,  on  a matter  affect- 
ing foreign  commerce,  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
they  find  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  send  a suggestion  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  to,  or 
even  imderstood.  If  they  make  a direct  attack  on  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  they  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
an  answer,  because  he  must  consult  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  hedge  the  risk  by  sending 
deputations  to  both  the  rival  offices ; but  then  they  are  apt  to 
set  the  two  departments  at  cross-purposes,  and  to  open  up 
new  causes  of  delay  and  disappointment. 

The  increasing  volume  of  complaints  of  this  kind  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  which  has  just  reported. 


Whether  its  recommendations,  if  adopted,  would  remedy  the 
mischief,  nothing  but  experience  can  prove,  but  the  report 
does  undoubtedly  reveal  an  amount  of  friction  between  the 
departments  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  harmonious 
working.  The  question  for  the  Committee  was  really  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  talk 
of  Administrative  Reform  as  a task  which  a few  energetic  men 
of  business  would  be  able  to  carry  through  with  the  greatest 
facility ; but  though  the  problem  “ How  not  to  do  it  ” was  solved 
by  the  funniest  of  novelists,  it  was  found  easier  to  expose  pal- 
pable evils  than  to  devise  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  the  end 
was  that  the  so-called  Administrative  Reformers  contrived  in  a 
very  short  time  to  make  themselves  a laughing-stock  to  the 
country.  They  never  sufficiently  recognised  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  organizing  so  complex  a concern  as  the  government 
of  a great  country  on  a basis  that  would  work.  The  anoma- 
lous position  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a striking  example  of 
this  difficulty.  After  all,  administrative  organization  means 
nothing  more  than  appropriate  division  of  labour ; but  how  to 
apportion  the  various  sections  of  Government  worlc,  when 
every  part  is  interlaced  with  every  other,  is  a problem  which 
it  needs  something  like  genius  to  solve.  That  the  trade  of 
England  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a department 
of  Government  specially  devoted  to  its  interests,  looks,  at  first 
sight,  almost  a truism.  But,  once  accept  the  principle,  and  a 
whole  crop  of  difficulties  immediately  springs  up.  Commerce 
stretches  out  its  arms  all  over  the  world,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  the  Commercial  Department  must  operate  upon  the 
special  fields  which  belong  to  the  Foreign,  the  Colonial,  and 
the  Indian  Offices,  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  it  is  to  interpose  with  effect,  it  must  be  able  to 
summon  to  its  aid  the  power  of  all  these  separate  departments, 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  it  may  require  from  diplomatists 
and  consuls  all  over  the  world.  To  carry  this  out  involves  a 
choice  of  evils.  Either  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  confine  himself  to  praying  the  co-operation  of  the 
superior  Secretaries  of  State,  who  may  neither  appreciate  nor 
understand  his  views,  or  else  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  who  are  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office  must  learn  to 
serve  two  masters,  and  report  on  political  matters  to  the  one, 
and  upon  commercial  business  to  the  other.  The  practice 
which  has  actually  grown  up  is  perhaps  the  worst  possible 
compromise  between  these  two  alternative  arrangements.  For 
some  purposes  connected  with  the  mercantile  marine, 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  in  direct  communication  with 
consuls  abroad.  On  all  other  subjects,  its  foreign  business  is 
conducted  through  the  Foreign  Office  by  correspondence 
between  the  Under-Secretaries ; but  as  there  is  no  bureau 
of  the  Foreign  Office  specially  charged  with  this  corre- 
spondence, it  results  almost  inevitably  that  the  commercial 
branch  of  foreign  affairs  is  neglected  by  the  one  depart- 
ment, because  it  feels  that  it  is  not  its  own  business,  and 
imperfectly  done  by  the  other,  because  it  has  no  power  of 
independent  action.  Power  and  responsibility  are  divided, 
with  the  usual  consequences. 

Of  the  two  conflicting  proposals  for  the  removal  of  these 
inconveniences,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Committee 
have  chosen  the  less  objectionable.  One  plan,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  whose  authority  is  high  in  such 
matters,  amounted  in  effect  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  so  far  at  least  as  its  influence  extends  beyond  the 
shores  of  these  islands.  The  scheme  was  to  organize  a little 
Board  of  Trade  as  a subordinate  branch  of  each  of  the  principal 
departments.  The  Foreign  Office  would  thus  have  within 
itself  the  power  to  deal  with  commercial  questions,  and  would, 
it, was  thought,  despise  them  less  than  when  they  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  a different  office.  A similar  arrangement 
for  each  of  the  other  great  departments  would  make  them 
equally  self-sufficing,  and  a good  deal  of  official  friction  would 
no  doubt  be  got  rid  of  by  this  arrangement.  But  the  fatal 
blot  upon  the  project  is  that  there  would  be  no  guarantee  for 
consistent  action  in  commercial  matters.  The  commercial 
department  of  the  Foreign  Office  might  work  on  one  set  of 
principles,  and  that  of  the  Colonial  Office  on  another  ; while 
both  might  be  at  variance  with  the  Board  of  Trade  itselfj  which, 
would  retain  the  regulation  of  domestic  mercantile  affairs. 
What  our  merchants  above  all  things  need  is  a single  office 
to  which  they  may  resort  in  every  emergency  by  which  their 
business,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  affected,  and  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  simplify  the  internal  economy  of  each 
separate  department  if  the  access  to  the  right  authority  should 
be  rendered  more  embarrassing  than  ever.  There  would  be 
some  danger,  too,  that  the  commercial  branch  of  the  Foreign 
Office  would  command  little  attention  from  its  chiefs,  and 
that  it  would  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  rouse  the 
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Government  to  a due  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the  mer- 
cantile community.  H.o^vever  much  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
have  failed  in  obtaining  the  practical  influence  which  it 
ought  to  enjoy,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  rather  to 
strengthen  its  hands  than  to  cut  it  up  into  fragments  and 
distribute  it  among  political  offlces  which  have  shown  a 
decided  distaste  for  this  kind  of  business. 

It  is  on  this  view  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
are  based.  They  desire  to  give  more  power  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and,  above  all,  to  enable  it  to  command  more  respect 
than  it  has  hitherto  done  from  the  other  departments.  For 
this  purpose,  they  w'ould  authorize  it  to  communicate  with  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  without  any  further  super- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Office  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  actual 
conflict  between  the  two.  In  other  words,  the  Boai’d.  of  Trade 
is,  on  this  plan,  henceforth  to  conduct  its  own  business  by  the 
aid  of  the  staff  whom  the  Foreign  Office  appoints,  instead  of 
merely  asking  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  do  it.  That  some  in- 
convenience might  result  from  this  arrangement  is  likely  enough, 
■When  it  is  considered  how  apt  political  and  commercial  questions 
are  to  become  entangled  with  one  another ; but  it  is  thought  that 
this  danger  may  be  met  by  requiring  the  correspondence  to 
pass  through  the  Foreign  Office,  so  as  to  keep  the  Board  of 
Trade  within  its  legitimate  province,  and  prevent  it  from 
encroaching  on  the  domain  of  foreign  politics.  ^ The  success 
of  such  a scheme  must  evidently  depend  on  the  temper  in 
which  it  is  worked,  and  the  Committee,  with  charming  sim- 
plicity , recommend  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  more  weight  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
attribute  to  it.  As  a means  of  fostering  the  desired  respect, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(or  the  Secretary  of  Trade,  as  he  might  more  properly  be 
called,  for  the  Board  is  a mere  fiction)  should  always  be  a 
Cabinet  ilinister ; and  further,  that  the  Foreign  Office  should 
appoint  special  officers  to  conduct  its  correspondence  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  possible  that  this  project  might 
work,  and,  if  it  did,  it  w'ould  remove  the  evil  which 
has  been  most  complained  of.  The  department  of  com- 
merce would  become  a real  power,  capable  of  acting  as 
weU  as  advising,  and  every  merchant  who  had  to  seek  re- 
dress, or  to  offer  suggestions,  would  know  in  what  quarter 
to  make  his  application.  But  it  would  be  essential  to  success 
that  all  trace  of  official  jealousy  should  vanish,  and  that 
the  agents  of  the  Foreign  Office  abroad  should  learn  to  treat 
their  new  masters  rvith  the  same  respect  which  they  pay 
to  their  immediate  superiors.  No  doubt  they  would  take  their 
tone  from  the  office  who  appointed  them,  and  if  the  Foreign 
Office  was  determined  to  give  the  new  scheme  a fair  trial,  any 
difficulties  on  the  part  of  its  subordinates  would  speedily 
vanish.  But  it  is  noticeable  that,  while  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  admit  that  the  complaints  of  its  ineffi- 
cient working  are  not  without  foundation,  the  opinion  of  the 
Foreign  Office  seems  to  be  that  things  go  on  quite  well 
enough  under  the  present  regine,  and  that,  if  there  are  any 
defects,  they  are  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  alto- 
gether incapable  of  remedy.  This  is  not  a very  promising 
temper  in  which  to  approach  a project  of  reform  ; but  if  the 
plan  were  once  organized,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
obstacles  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  experiment.  As  an 
experiment,  at  least,  it  is  worthy  of  a trial,  for  it  could  scarcely 
make  the  public  conduct  of  commercial  affairs  in  connexion 
with  foreign  countries  more  cumbrous  or  less  eflacient  than  it 
is  at  present. 


AMERICA. 

Me.  STEPHENS,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  has  addressed  to  some  of  his  feUow-citizens  in 
Georgia  a letter  on  the  abortive  proposal  of  a Convention  of 
States  to  be  held  for  negotiating  a peace.  The  Republicans 
have  naturally  taken  this  opportunity  of  taunting  the  Peace 
Democrats  with  their  adoption  of  a plan  which  is  not  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  to  the  enemy.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Federals  and  Confederates  should  act  in  apparent  concert 
when  they  are  pursuing  a common  object,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  joint  action  of  both  belligerents.  An  Oppo- 
sition, in  time  of  war,  is  always  accused  of  defective 
loyalty,  and,  in  a civil  contest,  the  charge  is  more  plausible 
and  more  invidious.  Mr.  Stephens  asserts  that,  as  the 
plan  of  a Convention  has  failed,  nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Confederates  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  discussing 
the  scheme,  he  incidentally  shows  that  the  Convention  would 
only  have  been  possible  when  it  had  already  become  un- 
necessary. The  South  must  have  renounced  its  claim  of 
independence,  or  the  North  its  hopes  of  conquest,  before  the 
States  of  the  former  Union  could  meet  to  consider  and  adjust 


their  future  relations.  According  to  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
Southern  delegates  would  not  have  been  authorized  to  bind 
their  constituents  by  any  resolution  which  might  involve 
compulsory  reunion ; yet  it  seems  idle  to  make  peace,  and 
afterwards  to  refer  its  provisions  to  a merely  consultative 
Assembly.  A Convention,  according  to  the  American 
usage  of  the  word,  implies  a pre-existent  unity,  and  a 
common  purpose  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  Avhich 
may  be  approved  by  the  majority.  It  is  essentially  necessary 
that  all  the  members  of  the  body  should  possess  equal  rights, 
and  that  all  should  agree  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Northern  advocates  for  peace  would  have,  not 
unfairly,  represented  the  meeting  of  a Convention  as  a prac- 
tical retractation  of  the  act  of  secession.  Mr.  Stephens,  on 
the  other  hand,  assumes  that  the  United  States  would  have 
been  resolved  into  their  original  elements,  so  that  they 
might  have  emerged  from  the  Convention  either  in- 
dividually or  in  any  groups  which  might  have  been 
thought  expedient.  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Stephens’  letter  is- 
devoted  to  a vindication  of  States’  rights  as  the  basis  of 
political  society  in  America.  Four  years  ago  the  controversy 
possessed  interest  as  one  of  those  problems  w'hich  admit  of  two 
contrary  and  equally  tenable  solutions;  but,  even  if  the 
dialectic  conditions  of  the  dispute  were  simpler  than  they  are,  a 
bloody  and  embittered  war  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  logic. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides  that 
States’  rights  and  Federal  pretensions  will  receive  a more- 
authoritative  interpretation  from  the  events  of  the  campaign 
than  from  the  most  ingenious  or  forcible  legal  arguments. 
The  North  is  perhaps  beginning  to  doubt  the  decisive 
character  of  the  recent  victories,  but  no  serious  reverse  hae 
yet  occurred  to  convince  a sanguine  community  of  the  un- 
soundness of  its  confident  anticipations.  General  Grant  has 
not  been  able  to  gain  additional  ground,  but  he  has  not 
relaxed  his  hold  on  the  positions  which  lie  occupied  in 
his  last  forward  movement.  He  has  probably  waited 
for  reinforcements  from  Sheridan,  who  was  to  be  enabled 
to  spare  a part  of  his  army  by  the  destruction  of  all 
means  of  subsisting  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  was 
to  prevent  such  a movement  that  Longstreet  followed  Early 
closely  in  his  retreat  to  Strasburg,  and  comnienced  an  attack 
on  the  enemy’s  position  which  for  a time  promised  a bril- 
liant victory.  Sheridan’s  arrival  on  the  field  turned  the 
scale  against  the  assailants,  and  established  the  reputation 
of  the  Federal  general  as  an  able  and  fortunate  com- 
mander. If  it  is  true,  however,  that  his  loss  amounted 
to  5,000  men,  the  main  object  of  the  Confederate  operations 
will  probably  have  been  attained.  It  is  now  certain  that  the 
Northern  accounts  which  represented  Early’s  army  as  scat- 
tered and  demoralized  were  exaggerated  with  even  unusual 
license.  The  devastation  of  the  valley  has  not  produced  its- 
object  of  preventing  offensive  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates,  and  it  wifi,  not  be  safe  to  neglect  any  precaution 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  adversary  as  Longstreet.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Grant  may  endeavour  to  achieve  some  brilliant 
success  in  time  to  influence  the  Presidential  election ; but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Commander- 
in-chief  has  publicly  avowed  such  a motive^  The  mixture  of 
facts,  of  inferences,  and  of  conjectures  in  the  telegrams  which 
contain  almost  all  available  American  information,  is  highly 
inconvenient.  The  statement  that  tliree  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  proceeded  to  head-quarters  to  urge  Grant  to 
fight  a battle  before  the  election,  combines  a statement  oi. 
comparatively  little  importance  with  a guess  which  might 
have  been  made  in  London  as  easily  as  in  New  York.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Fessenden 
should  accompany  their  colleague  of  the  War  Department  in  a 
visit  to  the  camp,  but,  if  they  wished  to  make  military 
prudence  subordinate  to  political  interests,  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary to  provoke  curiosity  by  a personal  interview  with 
General  Grant.  As  a defeat  might  possibly  endanger  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  election,  while  a victory  could  scarcely  increase  his 
certainty  of  success,  judicious  partisans  would  perhaps  -wish 
that  General  Grant  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  risks  until 
the  day  of  election  is  past. 

The  war  has  been  proceeding  more  actively  in  Georgia, 
and  it  Avould  seem  that  Sherman  was  at  first  surprised  by 
Hood’s  daring  movement  in  his  rear.  If  the  contending 
armies  were  of  nearly  equal  strength,  the  Federal  commander 
would  be  in  a dangerous  position,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s, 
country  with  his  principal  communication  interrupted ; but 
it  is  easier  to  keep  a position  than  to  win  it,  and  Sherman 
has  undoubtedly  sufficient  force  to  outnumber  his  adversary 
at  any  point  where  he  may  think  fit  to  concentrate  his 
army.  It  is  stared  that  tJie  main  army  at  Atlanta  has 
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provisions  for  several  ■weeks,  and  as  Siieuman  himself 
Las  marched  northward,  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  re- 
pair the  Chattanooga  railroad  in  time  to  secure  additional 
supplies  before  the  beginning  of  winter.  Siieuman  has 
hitherto  shown  greater  military  ability  than  Hood,  and  he  has 
greatly  the  advantage  in  material  resources.  The  Confederate 
President  has  at  last  so  far  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
army  as  to  place  General  Beauregard  in  chief  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  West.  It  is  not  known  whether 
General  Hood  or  his  superior  officer  has  devised  the  bold  plan 
of  once  more  transferring  the  war  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chattanooga.  The  Federal  garrisons  appear  for  the  most  part 
to  have  offered  but  feeble  resistance  to  an  unexpected  attack, 
and  the  repulse  which  the  assailants  suffered  at  Allatoona  was 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  interfere  with  their  general  operations. 
In  the  distant  West,  the  Confederates  have  not  found  any 
adequate  force  to  oppose  them,  and  they  practically  possess 
nearly  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  the  polling  operations  in  Missouri  are  subjected 
to  rude  interruption. 

The  pending  election  is  conducted  by  the  Eepublican 
party  with  an  ostentatious  unfairness  which  perhaps  suits  the 
singular  American  taste  for  vehemence,  if  not  for  violence. 
The  North-Western  States  wiU  probably  give  a large  ma- 
jority to  Lincoln,  and  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  freedom 
hope  that  the  votes  of  the  army  Avill  decide  the  choice  of 
.Pennsylvania.  The  Border  States  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
reduced  to  a convenient  unanimity  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  excluding  the  Democratic  party  from  the 
polling-booths  by  the  illegal  machinery  of  arbitrary  tests. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  thus  far  sustained  his  subordinate  officer  and 
future  colleague  in  his  extraordinary  determination  to  limit 
the  franchise  to  a section  of  the  dominant  party.  Mr.  Bright 
would  have  used  still  stronger  language  in  praise  of  the  actual 
President  if  he  had  known  the  answer  which  he  returned  to 
certain  dissatisfied  citizens  of  Tennessee.  There  is  an  in- 
difference to  justice,  to  logic,  and  to  every  consideration 
except  the  triumph  of  a party,  which  points  out  the  Kepub- 
lican  candidate  as  the  fittest  representative  of  modern 
American  doctrine  and  practice.  The  petitioners  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson’s  test  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  supporters  of  M'Clellan  might 
not  be  reduced  to  the  simple  alternative  of  disfranchise- 
ment or  perjury.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  that  the  memorial 
wks  drawn  up,  not  in  Tennessee,  but  in  New  York, 
and  that  “ George  B.  M'Clellan  ” might  conduct  his  election 
as  he  liked,  and  that  he  would  himself  do  the  same.  An 
hereditary  tyrant  or  aristocrat  would  have  remembered  that 
General  M‘Clellan  had  not  the  power  to  impose  tests,  and 
that  a President  desiring  re-election  ought  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  any  private  candidate ; but  the  cause  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  idle  scruples  in 
favour  of  fairness  or  of  freedom.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  apologists 
will  probably  assert,  Avith  some  plausibility,  that  the  question 
was  a trap,  and  they  will  fail  to  discover  that  the  President 
fell  headlong  into  the  snare.  The  Tennessee  Democrats 
would  have  been  effectually  baffled  if  their  request  had 
been  granted,  as  their  object  was  fuUy  attained  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  identified  himself  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  out- 
rageous proceeding.  As  M'Clellan  has  no  prospect  of 

winning,  the  next  best  result  for  the  Opposition  will 
be  an  utterly  illegal  and  unconstitutional  election.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  afford  redress  to  the 
injured  minority,  but  the  reaction  against  Eepublican  injustice 
Avill  probably  place  the  Democrats  in  power  at  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  Presidential  term.  Americans  are  not  subject  to  the 
weakness  of  timidity  in  political  affairs,  but  the  most  resolute 
optimist  might  be  startled  by  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
death  would  place  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  in  possession  of  the 
boundless  prerogative  which  is  now  attached  to  the  Presidency. 
The  blessings  of  equality  will  be  severely  tried  if  the  despotic 
tailor  of  Tennessee  should,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  be  trans- 
fig-ured  into  the  civil  and  military  ruler  of  the  entire  Union. 


THE  CASUAL  POOE. 

The  condition  of  the  wandering — or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
casual — poor  of  London  has  long  been  pointed  out  as  a 
disgrace  to  our  wealth  and  civilization.  The  misery  which 
many  of  them  endure  in  the  winter  is  probably  as  extreme  as 
is  borne  by  any  portion  of  our  race.  They  are  utterly 
destitute,  hopeless,  Avithout  employment  or  the  chance  of 
obtaining  it,  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  an  English  climate, 
almost  without  shelter  and  without  food.  In  other  countries  they 
might  find  a resource  in  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow-men. 
There  is  no  lack  of  benevolence  in  England ; but  benevolence  is 


lulled  to  sleep,  and  the  exi;rcise  of  it  is  checked,  by  the  profes- 
sions of  the  law,  Avhicli  declares  tliat  every  man  has  a legal 
right  to  su.stenance.  Most  people  believe  that  this  profes.sion 
represents  a reality ; and  they  are  encouraged  in  this  Vjelief 
by  the  fact  that  the  laAV  has  organized  a costly  machinery  of 
relief,  which  they  are  rated  heavily  to  support.  But  as  regards 
the  “ casual  ” poor — the  poorest  of  all  the  poor — this  provision 
of  relief  has  hitherto  been  little  better  than  nominal.  The 
Guardians  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  anxious  that  the  poor 
should  be  relieved ; but  they  are  much  more  anxious  that 
their  OAvn  iiarisli  should  not  be  burdened  Avitli  the  cost  of  any 
relief  to  the  provision  of  which  any  neighbouring  parish 
might  be  supposed  to  be  preferably,  or  eA'en  equally,  bound. 
Every  effort  lias  hitherto  been  made  by  each  parish  to 
repel  the  casual  poor  from  its  OAvn  Avorkhouse  door,  and 
pass  them  on  to  its  neighbour.  To  this  end  the 
casual  Avards  have  been  jealously  limited,  so  that 
their  capacity  falls  far  short  of  the  demand  upon  their  spftce ; 
and  every  Avinter  evening  numbers  of  apjilicants  for  that 
sustenance  Avhich  the  law  professes  to  secure  to  all  Eave  been 
driven  back,  to  be  rescued  by  the  chance  charity  of  the  streets, 
or  to  starve. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a means  of  removing  this  terrible 
reproach  has  been  found  at  last.  It  has  arisen  out  of  the 
mutual  jealoitsy  of  the  parishes  or  unions,  and  that  jealousy 
could  not  be  allayed  except  by  over-riding  the  parochial  or 
union  system  of  relief,  on  Avhose  behalf  so  many  conflicts  have 
been  fought.  An  equalized  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  levied 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  Avas  the  obvious  remedy.  But  the 
proposal,  though  apparently  unobjectionable,  had  many  ene- 
mies to  encounter.  There  were  the  theoretical  champions 
of  local  self-government,  Avho  feared  that  their  whole  prin- 
ciple Avould  be  hazarded  if  any  wider  area  Avere  assigned 
to  local  taxation;  and  there  were  the  far  more  practical 
politicians  who  lived  in  lightly-rated  parishes,  and  who  had 
obvious  grounds  for  disliking  a change  Avhich  should  force 
them  to  share  the  charges  of  their  more  burdened  neigh- 
bours. The  change,  hoAvever,  has  at  last  been  intro- 
duced, but  in  a thoroughly  English  fashion.  The  principle 
of  metropolitan  rating  has  not  been  admitted.  The  ine- 
qualities of  the  present  system,  under  which  St.  George’s  in 
South Avark  pays  some  ten  times  as  much  as  St.  George’s  Hanover 
Square,  have  not  been  removed.  The  grievances  Avhich  they 
cause  are,  in  a great  measure,  still  untouched.  But  a portion 
of  them,  which  pressed  with  peculiar  and  intolerable  seve- 
rity, have  been  selected  for  a special  and  temporary  remedy. 
For  next  Avinter  only,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Avhich 
has  as  much  to  do  Avith  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  the  Horse 
Guards  or  the  Audit  Office,  has  been  charged  Avith  the  duty  of 
raising  a small  rate  over  the  Avhole  metropolis,  out  of  which  the 
several  union  parishes  Avill  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed,  up 
to  a certain  limit,  for  what  they  may  spend  in  the  relief  of 
casual  poor.  This  curious  piece  of  legislation — involving,  as 
it  does,  the  commencement  of  an  enormous  change — Avas  in- 
troduced at  the  end  of  July,  AA'hen  everybody  Avas  leaving 
town,  and  Avas  hurried  through  all  its  stages  just  in  time  for 
the  prorogation.  The  Poor-LaAV  Board  have  just  issued  a 
circular  giving  detailed  directions  for  its  application;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  Avill  be  in  effective  opera- 
tion during  the  impending  winter,  Avhich  Avill  apparently  be 
of  a character  to  test  its  value. 

For  a temporary  purpose  it  will  probably  be  efficient.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  discredit  they  have 
incurred;  and,  noAV  that  they  are  relieved  irom  the  over- 
mastering apprehension  lest  by  too  great  liberality  they  should 
be  lightening  each  other’s  burdens,  they  are  Avilling  to  co- 
operate heartily  in  carrying  the  Act  into  execution.  It  is  not 
likely,  hoAvever,  that  so  eccentric  a makeshift  Avill  be  suffered 
to  endure.  The  Act  expires  in  April  next ; and  Parliament, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  the  Session,  will  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  reneAV  a provision  for  working  the  Poor  LaAV  through  a 
Main  Drainage  office.  It  can  scarcely  avoid  considering  the 
general  question  of  metropohtau  rating.  The  opposition  to  any 
change  has  been  deemed  so  strong  that  no  Government  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  propose  a general  measure.  So  far  as 
the  opposition  rests  upon  merely  selfish  interests,  there  is  no 
reason  for  hoping  that  any  argument  Avill  diminish  it.  But 
the  number  of  members  of  Pai'liameut  Avho  AviU  seriously  feel 
a small  addition  to  the  rates  of  their  houses  in  Belgravia  or 
Tyburnia  is  probably  too  small  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
I objections  Avhich  rest  on  principle  are  hkely  to  be  abated 
■whenever  the  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed.  The  theory 
! that  an  exemjition  from  burdensome  poor-rates  is  something 
j in  the  nature  of  property,  Avith  Avhich  the  laAV  cannot  meddle 
1 without  violating  the  rights  of  property,  is  naturally  a great 
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favourite  with  the  owners  of  close  parishes,  and  with  residents 
at  the  extreme  West  end  of  London.  But  it  is  not  one  that 
will  bear  a moment’s  examination.  The  right,  if  such  there 
be,  was  created  by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  imposed  upon 
the  land  the  obligation  of  supporting  the  poor  according  to 
given  conditions.  If  those  conditions  became  thenceforth  a 
matter  of  right  with  the  landowners,  it  is  clear  that  they 
became  equally  a matter  of  right  with  the  other  party 
who  benefited  by  the  statute — namely,  the  poor.  The 
right  of  this  or  that  bit  of  land  to  take  such  and  .such 
a share  in  the  support  of  the  poor,  because  it  was  so 
established  by  a statute  three  centuries  ago,  is  obviously 
correlative  to  the  right  of  the  poor  to  be  supported  by  the 
land  according  to  the  provisions  established  by  the  same 
statute.  If  the  provisions  have  acquired  the  force  of  prescrip- 
tion and  have  become  sacred,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
landed  interest  was  guilty  of  a gigantic  act  of  repudiation  in 
the  year  1834,  when  it  deliberately  persuaded  Parliament  to  put 
aside  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  as  too  lavish  to 
the  poor  and  too  burdensome  to  itself.  The  Act  of  1834  can 
only  be  justified  upon  the  theory  that  poor-rates  are  like  any 
other  taxes — that  Parliament  is  bound  to  apportion  them 
according  to  its  own  sense  of  justice,  but  that  no  kind  of 
vested  right  or  property  can  be  acquired  by  the  subject  in 
this  or  that  mode  of  apportionment.  If  the  other  view 
were  taken,  and  the  account  between  the  poor  and  the  land 
Were  adjusted  according  to  the  provisions  of  Elizabeth’s 
statute,  the  land  would  get  very  much  the  worst  of  the  calcu- 
lation. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  other  argument  which  is  com- 
monly employed  against  proposals  to  treat  the  metropolis  as  a 
single  union  for  purposes  of  Poor-law  taxation.  It  would  be 
a great  calamity  if  the  system  of  administering  the  Poor-law 
through  local  agency  were  given  up ; and  if  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  London  unions  were  likely  to  bring  such  a result 
about,  the  benefits  would  not  compensate  for  the  evil.  But 
the  argument  is  one  of  those  which  Bentham  calls  hob- 
goblin arguments.  There  is  no  connexion  between  the 
cause  and  the  result.  The  fallacy  lies  in  a refusal  to 
see  the  enormous  distance  which  separates  the  condition  of 
great  cities  from  that  of  rural  parishes.  There  are  parishes 
and  there  is  parochial  organization  in  both,  but  the  identity 
of  name  represents  no  analogy  of  nature.  The  circumstances 
of  a crowded  city  destroy  the  whole  value  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  advantage  which  is  obtained  by  confiding  the 
administration  of  any  law  to  those  who  are  residing  on  the 
spot  is  not,  assuredly,  that  their  ability  or  experience  is 
greater  than  might  be  found  in  the  officers  of  a Central 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  in  point  of  real  administra- 
tive efficiency,  they  are  probably  far  inferior  to  well-trained 
officials.  But  their  value  is  that  they  are  familiar  with 
local  circumstances,  and  feel  a keen  concern  in  local 
interests.  The  advantage  of  having  men  to  govern  a dis- 
trict who  care  for  it,  who  are  known  and  trusted  in  it, 
and  who  know  the  condition  and  character  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  dealing,  is  so  great  that  it  far  oxrtweighs 
aU  that  could  be  gained  from  the  business-like  habits  of  an 
experienced  administrator.  In  England  we  all  know  the 
value  of  this  principle  so  well,  that  the  mere  suggestion  that 
any  measure  is  an  encroachment  on  local  government  at  once 
creates  a prejudice  against  it.  But  its  advantages  are  not 
to  be  found  in  a large  city.'  There  is  there  the  name  of  local 
government,  but  it  is  the  mere  name.  The  vestrymen 
of  a London  parish,  or  the  Guardians  of  a London  Union, 
are  not  connected  with  their  district  in  the  sense  in 
which  a squire  or  a farmer  is  connected  with  the 
rural  district  in  which  he  lives.  The  Londoner  does  not 
know  his  neighbours  even  within  a stone’s-throw  of  his 
house,  still  less  the  thousands  who  are  reckoned  by  the 
Eegistear-General  as  forming  the  population  of  his  parish. 
He  is  as  much  a stranger  to  them,  and  they  to  him,  as 
though  they  lived  in  another  city.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  multitude  of  neighbours  destroys  the  relation  of  neigh- 
bourhood. But  it  is  idle  to  try,  in  such  a state  of  things,  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  in  the  country  are  obtained  by 
local  management.  The  attempt  only  succeeds  in  combining 
the  disadvantages  of  the  central  and  the  local  systems.  The 
guardians  of  a London  Union  have  all  the  inexperience 
of  local  authorities,  and  are  as  strange  to  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  as  if  they  were  the  officers  of  a central 
power.  Some  interval  may  pass  before  men  will  shake  oft  ; 
the  spell  which  a mere  name  casts  over  their  minds.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  the  distinction  which  the  inexorable  logic  of  | 
facts  has  created  between  communities  scattered  enough  for 
mutual  acquainta'nce,  and  large  towns  where  no  man  knows.: 


his  neighbour,  will  force  itself  upon  general  recognition.  The 
measure  which  is  now  being  brought  into  Operation  will,  at 
all  events,  exhibit  by  the  light  of  a practical  contrast  some  of 
the  evils  which  a confusion  of  thought  upon  these  subjects  has 
produced. 


DOCKYARD  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  Report  of  the  Dockyard  Committee,  smoothly  as  it 
reads,  suggesting  an  improvement  here  and  an  addition 
there,  is  in  reality  a document  of  most  alarming  quality. 
The  truth  is  that  the  extent  of  the  arrears  into  which  we 
have  fallen  in  this  vital  matter  of  supplying  the  means  of 
renovating  fleets  disabled,  as  it  may  chance,  by  weather  or  by 
war,  is  something  of  which  few  landsmen  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception, and  which  even  the  Committee,  considerable  as  their 
proposals  are  in  the  aggregate,  scarcely  venture  to  look  fairly 
in  the  face.  Inquirers  wholly  free  from  nervous  alarm  as  to  the 
reception  which  would  be  given  to  their  discoveries  would  pro- 
bably have  thought  it  well  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  question 
before  them  than  this  Committee  have  done.  Their  function 
was  to  report  upon  the  basin  and  dock  accommodation  of  the 
Royal  Dockyards,  and  its  sufficiency  for  the  public  service ; and 
the  most  natural  question  for  them  to  have  asked  themselves 
and  their  witnesses  was,  what  accommodation  would  probably 
be  wanted  if  the  country  were  engaged  in  a great  naval  war 
within  the  next  few  years.  No  doubt  this  question  duly  sug- 
gested itself,  but  the  answer,  even  before  it  was  fairly  dug  out  of 
the  masses  of  evidence,  began  to  loom  into  such  appalling  dimen- 
sions that  the  Committee  were  absolutely  afraid  to  produce  it,  or 
even  to  realize  it  distinctly  in  their  own  minds.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  oracular  sentence  with  which  the  Report  con- 
cludes : — “ On  the  future  requirements  of  the  navy  the  evidence 
“ attached  to  the  Report  contains  much  information.  Your 
“ Committee  consider  that  the  subject  referred  to  them  is  of 
“ the  deepest  importance,  and  that  it  should  continuously' 
“ receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government ; and, 
“ although  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  give  their 
“ recommendation  for  extensive  alterations  beyond  what  is 
“ immediately  pressing,  they  cannot  conceal  their  opinion  that 
“ much  expenditure  will  be  required  from  time  to  time  in 
“ order  to  preserve  the  naval  position  of  this  country.”  The 
meaning  thus  dimly  shadowed  forth  is,  in  few  words,  that  the 
Committee  dare  not  say  how  much  additional  accommodation 
we  shall  want  in  the  next  war,  and  content  themselves  with 
saying  what  we  do  want  at  this  present  time,  in  the  midst  of 
peace.  Perhaps,  in  a sense,  it  was  wise  to  take  this  course,  for 
the  “ immediately  pressing  ” requirements  are  themselves  so 
large  as  to  need  something  like  a doubling  of  all  the  docks  and 
basins  at  present  available.  In  the  prevailing  apathy  on  this 
important  topic,  it  may  have  been  thought  useless  to  alarm 
the  public  mind  by  asking  for  more  than  this ; but  more,  and 
very  much  more,  w'ill  be  urgently  needed  before  we  can  say 
that  the  English  fieet  can  go  out  to  meet  an  enemy,  or  can 
even  patrol  the  ocean  in  strength,  with  reasonable  security 
against  fatal  mishaps. 

Confining  ourselves  simply  to  the  peace  requirements  of  the 
navy  we  already  possess,  the  works  required  are  of  the  most 
formidable  kind.  We  have  long  since  commented  on  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  Report,  which  dealt  with  the  yards  at 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
great  works  for  the  enlargement  of  Chatham  Dockyard  are 
going  on  at  a rate  at  which,  according  to  the  estimates,  they 
will  be  completed  exactly  in  the  year  1900.  The  last  instal- 
ment of  the  Report  relates  to  Devonport  and  Keyham,  to  Cork, 
and  to  foreign  stations,  and  points  out  deficiencies  which  are 
proportionately  not  less  .serious  than  those  at  Portsmouth  itself. 
At  Devonport  there  are  four  large  docks,  one  of  which  is  just 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  English  men-of-war. 
The  quays  are  what  they  were  when  ships  were  half  their 
present  length,  so  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  can  lie 
alongside  is  just  half  what  it  was  a dozen  years  ago.  The 
basins,  too,  are  found  to  be  altogether  too  small  — out  of  pro- 
portion, indeed,  to  the  factory  power,  which  could  do  the 
work  of  twice  as  many  ships  as  the  dockyard  can  hold.  In 
fact,  it  was  carefully  designed  for  about  that  number,  and  the 
arrangement  has  been  thrown  entirely  out  of  gear  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  dimensions  of  our  ships.  In  a few  years 
it  is  calculated  that  engines  to  the  extent  of  50,000  or  60,000 
horse-power,  at  present  nearly  new,  will  require  thorough  over- 
hauling and  repair ; and  even  now  there  is  not  room  for  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  factory  is  prevented  from 
putting  out  more  than  a fraction  of  its  strength.  Everything 
has  to  be  doubled  at  least.  The  Committee  doubt  whether 
two  new  docks  of  the  largest  size,  with  a great  increase  in 
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basin  area  and  wharf  accommodation,  would  enable  us  to 
scrape  on  for  a year  or  two  longer,  and  evidently  incline  to 
reckon  three  first-class  docks  among  the  pressing  necessities 
to  be  met,  even  when  the  contingency  of  the  next  war  is  care- 
fully kept  out  of  sight. 

The  existing  state  of  Cork  harbour  is  easily  described. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  our  coasts.  It  has 
the  great  advantage  of  lying  nearer  to  a squadron 
in  Western  waters  than  any  other  available  port;  and  at 
present  it  has  no  public  docks  at  all,  nor  any  Govern- 
ment establishment,  except  the  small  affair  on  Hawlbowline 
Island.  The  natives  of  those  parts  have  long  clamoured  for 
a Royal  dockyard,  and,  for  once,  Irish  clamour  has  had  some 
reason  in  it.  No  one  now  would  dream  of  proposing 
such  an  establishment  on  what  are  called  political  grounds 
— such  grounds  as  those  which  led  to  the  subsidy  of  Mr. 
Lever’s  unlucky  Steam  Packet  Company ; but  a dockyard  at 
Cork  would  be  of  great  service,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
expense  which  will  one  day  follow  in  the  shape  of  defences 
for  a port  which,  but  for  its  dockyard,  no  enemy  would  care 
to  attack,  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  would  be 
beyond  question.  They  advise  the  immediate  construction  of 
a first-class  dock,  and  the  enlargement  of  one  at  least  of  the 
private  docks,  if  manageable,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  naval  re- 
quirements. The  Duke  of  Somerset  seems  almost  to  have 
promised  the  Corkagians  to  give  them  the  dock,  though 
the  rather  feeble  suggestion  of  adapting  a private  dock  for  the 
use  of  the  navy  seems  to  have  been  rejected  on  the  rational 
ground  that  the  private  docks  are  not  more  numerous  than 
the  commerce  of  the  port  requires.  From  Cork  the  Com- 
mittee pass  to  Malta,  where  one  of  the  choicest  blunders  of 
the  Admiralty  was,  until  very  lately,  in  rapid  course  of  com- 
pletion. There  are  no  docks  of  any  use  at  Malta  for  first- 
class  ships,  but  there  are  two  sites  more  or  less  available  for 
the  purpose.  Of  these  one  is  very  good,  the  other  very  bad ; 
and  the  Admiralty,  after  much  bungling  diplomacy  with  the 
native  interests,  succeeded  in  securing  the  right,  on  certain 
terms,  to  the  good  site,  and  then  straightway  set  to  work  to 
build  the  Government  dock  on  the  bad  site.  For  a long 
time  the  Board  strictly  maintained  that  its  plan  was  the  best, 
but  the  most  experienced  admirals  who  had  been  stationed  at 
Malta  declared  against  it,  and  the  Committee  find  their 
witnesses  unanimous  in  the  same  view.  The  blunder,  indeed, 
was  so  gross  that  at  last  Lord  Clarence  Paget  himself  went 
the  length  of  admitting  it,  though  the  whole  affair  had  been  so 
entangled  with  engagements  of  one  kind  or  another  that  it 
seemed  exceedingly  difficult  to  revert  to  the  only  satisfactory 
plan.  To  this,  however,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  points, 
and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  seems,  on  his  visit  to  the  island, 
to  have  made  some  progress  in  retrieving  the  past  errors  of 
the  Board ; but  whether  it  be  made  on  a good  site  or  a bad 
one,  a new  first-class  dock  at  Malta  is  another  of  the  pressing 
requirements  of  these  times  of  peace. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  accommoda- 
tion at  other  foreign  stations.  . For  first-class  ships  and  frigates 
there  is  no  accommodation  at  aU,  and  when  Admiral  Milne 
was  in  command  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station,  he  was  compelled  to  send  his  frigates  to  England  when- 
ever they  required  repair.  There  are  docks  at  Bermuda,  but 
on  such  a scale  that  a good-sized  frigate  cannot  get  any  serious 
damage  repaired,  nor  even  get  the  weeds  scraped  off  her  bottom, 
without  coming  to  England ; and  as  this  last  operation  is  re- 
quired by  iron  ships  after  a feAV  months  at  anchor,  the  loss  of 
time  and  money  and  strength  for  want  of  a sufficient  dock  is 
too  obvious  to  need  another  word.  So,  at  Bermuda,  as  at 
Malta,  and,  it  is  darkly  hinted,  at  many  other  foreign 
stations,  first-class  docks  must  be  constructed.  We  need 
not  add  any  further  details.  Merely  to  patch  matters  up 
sufficiently  for  immediate  requirements  will  call  for  a very 
large  expenditure — more,  probably,  than  the  Admiralty  will 
have  the  courage  to  ask  for.  To  make  all  things  ready  for  war 
would  be  a task,  in  any  case,  of  years,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which 
similar  work  has  hitherto  been  done,  of  centuries.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  serious  danger  of  the  deficiency  of  our 
dockyard  accommodation  (not  comparable  at  this  moment  to 
what  the  French  have  wisely  provided  for  a smaller  fleet)  will 
have  to  be  looked  in  the  face ; and  as  an  important  though 
timid  step  in  this  direction,  we  commend  the  Report  of  the 
Dockyard  Committee  to  the  consideration  of  all  politicians 
who  interest  themselves  in  naval  affairs.  Experience  has 
made  it  certain  that  no  effectual  move  will  be  made  by  the 
Admiralty  unless  driven  by  extreme  pressure ; but  no  one  who 
reaUy  considers  what  the  conditions  of  naval  power  are  can 
doubt  that  a fleet  unprovided  with  proper  means  of  refitting 
is  shorn  of  half  its  strength.  Why  are  millions  expended  upon 


dockyard  fortifications,  except  that  our  ships  may  always 
have  the  means  of  safely  repairing  damage,  and  keeping 
themselves  in  seagoing  and  fighting  order  ? And  would  it 
not  be  well  to  spend  some  part  at  least  of  the  money 
devoted  to  our  arsenals  and  repairing  yards  in  bring- 
ing them  into  reasonable  proportion  with  the  fleet  Avhich  they 
have  to  maintain  ? Expenditure  of  this  kind  makes  less  show 
than  almost  any  other,  and  it  is  about  the  last  that  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  is  disposed  to  incur.  But  even  a shij)  or  two 
less  in  the  fleet  would  be  less  perilous  than  a deficiency  of 
means  to  repair  half  of  those  which  we  possess.  The  diffi- 
culty and  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  grow  with  every 
year  of  delay,  and  it  is  already  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  British  navy,  which  cannot  longer  be  neglected  with 
safety. 


POPULAR  LOGIC. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  about 
“spiritualism,”  and  similar  nonsense,  as  regarded  from 
certain  points  of  view.  That  the  superstition  is  more  coutem- 
tible,  if  less  pernicious,  than  a belief  in  witchcraft ; that  its 
devotees  exhibit,  in  various  combinations,  all  the  phases  of  intellect 
that  intervene  between  amiable  weakness  and  absolute  imbecility ; 
that  the  performers,  in  respect  of  good  faith  and  ingenuity,  vary  from 
a Cagliostro  to  a professed  and  avowed  conjuror — all  these  tolerably 
obvious  truths  have  been  repeated  with  sufficient  force  and  fre- 
quency. The  interest  of  the  subject,  as  an  illustration  of  certain 
other  truths,  has  perhaps  been  less  exhausted.  It  is  evident  that 
the  prevalence  or  decline  of  such  superstitions  may  be  used  as  a 
rough  test  for  discovering  the  amount  of  folly  held  in  solution  in 
what  is  called  “ the  popular  mind.”  The  variations  in  the  pre- 
vailing judgment  determine  the  oscillations  of  public  imbecility,  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  exhibits  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  coUapse  of  a particidar  form  of  the  imposture  indi- 
cates an  approaching  glimpse  of  fine  weather;  when  the  whole  brood 
is  exterminated  in  some  Utopian  age,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that 
public  opinion  is  at  “ set  fair,”  or  “ set  sensible.”  But  the  test  is 
perhaps  capable  of  being  carried  further  by  a more  delicate  mani- 
pulation. It  may  serve  to  show  the  changes  as  well  in  the 
quality  as  in  the  quantity  of  floating  folly.  We  may  to  some  ex- 
tent approximate  to  a discovery,  not  merely  of  the  degree  of 
existing  weakness,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  tendency 
which  produces  it.  The  fallacies  selected  to  prop  up  the  tot- 
tering absurdities  show  the  special  idiosyncracies  of  the  mind 
that  selects  them.  At  the  Universities  there  is  a certain 
well-known  class  of  student  which  never  learns  how  to  spell,  and 
to  the  end  of  its  career  always  fills  up  the  word  “ parallelogram  ” 
with  an  indefinite  and  arbitrary  number  of  I’s ; there  is  another 
which  is  hopelessly  sceptical  as  to  two  sides  of  a triangle  being 
greater  than  the  third.  The  experienced  physician,  if  he  cannot 
always  minister  to  minds  suffering  from  these  mysterious  diseases, 
should  at  least  be  able  to  point  to  the  characteristic  weaknesses 
which  they  indicate.  Doctors  tell  us  that  some  bodily  ailments 
die  out  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  others  take  their  places.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  any  similar  mental 
phenomenon  exists — whether,  as  people  now  have  fewer  sound 
teeth  than  they  had  a centuiy  ago,  they  may  also  have  weaker 
logical  apparatuses,  and  find  themselves  imable  to  crack  sophistical 
nuts  that  were  not  too  hard  for  their  forefathers. 

The  first  discovery  which  such  an  inquirer  would  make  would 
be  the  futility  of  appealing  to  his  patient  by  scientific  considera- 
tions. The  delusion  is  frequently  strengthened,  if  not  generated, 
by  the  pictm-e  which  an  ignorant  mind  forms  to  itself  of  science. 
A man  who  knows  nothing  of  scientific  method,  and  is  acquainted 
only  .with  a few  of  its  best-known  results,  will  obviously  have 
certain  direct  inducements  to  superstition.  He  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  amount  of  evidence  that  is  required  to  establish  a 
new  truth,  or  of  the  number  of  tests  by  which  if  has  since 
been  verified,  or  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  so  incorporated 
with  the  results  of  previous  inquiry  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed without  disturbing  a whole  mass  of  interlacing  truths. 
His  notion  of  science  is  pretty  much  like  his  forefather’s  notion 
of  a magician.  Science  is  a strange  thing,  which  is  always 
unaccountably  finding  out  something  about  the  stars,  or  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  or  the  state  of  the  world  a few  million 
years  ago ; but  why  or  how  it  does  so  at  all,  or  why  it  goes  in 
one  direction  more  than  another,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  It 
prompts  a number  of  very  queer  actions,  followed,  no  one  knows 
why,  by  still  queerer  results.  It  walks  about,  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  of  truth,  picking  up  shells  or 
sea-serpents  or  mermaids  quite  promiscuously.  The  wizard  in 
former  times  used  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backwards,  smrounded 
by  skulls  and  pentagi-ams,  and  the  natuial  result  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Devil,  with  horns  and  tail.  A modern  performer  goes 
through  some  operations,  apparently  just  as  arbitraiy,  with  collo- 
dion and  nitrate  of  silver  and  a camera,  and  the  equafly  natural 
result  is  a portrait,  with  a frame  and  a hook  to  hang  it  up.  Most 
people  have  been  told  that  one  of  these  performances  is  now  o-ene- 
rally  considered  to  end  in  a failure.  The  Devil,  as  a hoofecT  and 
homed  phenomenon,  is  well  known  to  be  rarely,  if  ever,  visible. 
But,  d priori,  one  experiment  seems  to  offer  as  fair  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  the  other.  In  like  manner,  when  the  result  of  four  persou.=> 
sitting  round  a table  with  their  hands  touching  is  said  to  be  that 
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the  table  gets  upon  one  leg  and  preaches  a sermon,  most  people 
honestly  don’t  see  anything  odd  in  it.  Perhaps,  if  you 
put  a glass  of  beer  upon  it,  you  might  induce  it  to 
sing  a comic  song.  The  proof  of  this  being  the  average  state 
of  people’s  minds  is  the  incessant  use  of  the  stock  argument, 
“A  few  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  believed  that  we 
could  liave  talked  with  people  across  the  Atlantic  in  a second.” 
'Therefore,  we  may  now  believe  that  spirits  go  about  rapping  on 
tables.  The  intermediate  link  in  the  argument  is  that,  as  one  very 
odd  thing  has  happened,  any  other  very  odd  thing  may  happen. 
If  a certain  new  combination  of  circumstances  has  produced  an 
unexpected  phenomenon,  any  new  combination  may  be  expected 
to  give  rise  to  any  kind  of  phenomenon  whatever.  In  this  manner 
the  familiarity  with  the  results  of  science,  which  is  now  spread 
over  a larger  class  than  formerly,  directly  tends  to  increase  cre- 
dulity. There  is  a certain  levity  of  mind,  an  undiscriminating 
willingness  to  believe  anything  new,  which  is  stimulated  by  the 
progress  of  discovery.  The  negative  teaching  of  science,  which 
consists  in  warning  men  olF  paths  that  lead  to  nowhere,  is  totally 
thrown  away  upon  people  to  whom  all  paths  are  alike,  and  who 
hear  only  of  strange  treasures  that  have  been  picked  up  somewhere. 
They  are  like  children  who  are  totally  unconscious  that  in 
■order  to  mine  successfully  you  must  labour  hard  in  particular 
strata,  and  who  are  therefore  ready  to  take  the  first  pebble  they 
pick  off  the  beach  for  a diamond. 

It  is  easy  to  exemplify  this  by  some  beautiful  specimens  of  argu- 
ment with  which  we  have  just  been  refreshed.  The  late  Daven- 
port performance  was  professedly  an  exhibition  of  phenomena  for 
which  the  performers  themselves  could  not  account.  This  raised 
a very  curious  question,  which  no  one  appears  to  have  put.  It 
seems  rather  a queer  proceeding  for  two  gentlemen  to  get  into  a 
caipboard,  to  request  a friend  to  tie  them  up  with  ropes,  and  then 
to  turn  the  lights  off  and  wait  to  see  what  will  happen.  Con- 
sidered as  a mere  amusement,  it  strikes  an  unprejudiced  mind  as 
dull ; there  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  some  ulterior  object. 
Yet  the  first  experimenters  could  hardly  have  anticipated  that 
the  ropes  would  immediately  come  undone  of  themselves,  that  a 
shadowy  hand  would  appear  above  them,  and  that  a lively  tune 
would  be  meanwhile  executed  upon  a non-existent  banjo.  When 
we  reflect  how  few  men  in  the  course  of  history  can  be  supposed 
to  have  tied  themselves  up  with  ropes  in  a cupboard,  and  there- 
fore how  small  was  the  chance  that  the  particular  men  susceptible 
of  the  “ mysterious  agencies  ” should  do  it,  the  discovery  seems 
all  but  miraculous.  If  “ spirits  ” had  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
they  might  be  supposed  to  have  .given  the  necessary  hints  for 
these  eccentric  manoeuvres ; but,  as  spirits  are  carefully  ignored, 
we  must  assume  that  the  Messrs.  Davenport  evolved  the  plan 
from  the  depths  of  their  moral  consciousness.  It  is  strange 
that  any  human  being  should  have  taken  this  proceeding 
to  be  so  natural  that  no  explanation  was  wanted.  The 
class  we  have  described,  who  look  upon  science  much 
as  their  ancestors  did  upon  the  black  art — as  a mere  jumble  of 
mysteries — of  course  don’t  require  much  explanation  of  anything ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  even  they  should  go  out  of  their  way  to 
incur  such  difficulties  unnecessarily  when  the  most  obvious  ex- 
planation encoimters  none.  The  ropes  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  of  com’se,  come  naturally  to  a conjuror  possessed  of 
one  old  trick. 

But  a more  bewildering  specimen  of  logic  was  volunteered  by 
a spectator  of  metaphysical  tendencies,  whose  remarks  are  reported 
at  one  meeting.  This  gentleman  said  that  it  would  probably 
now  become  necessary  to  revive  Berkeley’s  hypothesis  as  to  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  in 
utter  darkness  as  to  Berkeley’s  doctrine.  That  doctrine,  in  common 
with  most  metaphysical  tenets,  possesses  one  very  convenient 
peculiarity — its  affirmative  or  its  negative  may  be  maintained 
with  equal  probability,  and  either  of  them  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  everything  that  can,  by  any  possibility,  come  within  any 
one’s  experience.  Bnt  before  and  since  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson 
refuted  it  for  Boswell  by  kicking  his  foot  against  a big  stone 
“ with  mighty  force,”  it  has  been  put  to  very  unfair  service.  The 
ingenious  gentleman  who  brought  it  up  on  this  occasion  woidd 
apparently  have  admitted  the  relevancy  of  Johnson’s  argument. 
Tie  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  have  developed  his  views  fuUy, 
but  he  evidently  thought  that  the  experiments  tended  to  prove 
that  a man  could  pass  a rope  through  his  arm,  or  that  two 
material  bodies  might  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time 
— a doctrine  which  he  meant  to  express  by  saying  that  matter 
had  no  existence.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  one  out  of  a 
madhouse  could  hold  this  opinion  in  this  sense  about  things 
in  general.  Our  theorist  knew  very  well  that,  if  he  knocked  his 
head  against  a wall,  the  non-existence  of  his  head  and  of  the  wall 
would  not  prevent  the  concussion  of  two  nothings  from  being 
highly  disagreeable  to  one  of  them.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
supposed  that,  in  some  special  cases  only,  you  coidd  find  out  some 
way  of  getting  behind  the  scenes,  and  exposing  the  sham  of 
nature  in  general ; and  that  then,  when  you  had  tied  up  one 
nothing  with  another  nothing,  it  was  veiy  easy  to  imdo  the  knot. 
In  fact,  his  theorem  may  be  stated  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 
If  certain  persons  (for  the  property  in  question  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  the  Messrs.  Davenport)  tie  themselves  together  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  dark,  their  bodies  and  the  rope  can  occupy  the 
same  space ; therefore,  in  some  sense  or  other,  matter  does  not 
exist.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  courage  of  a gentleman  who 
sweeps  away  the  whole  material  universe  to  account  for  a 
single  conjuring  trick.  If  philosophers  had  been  always  equally 


ready  to  account  for  phenomena  inexplicable  at  first  sight,  by 
doing  away  with  matter,  or  “annihilating  spiice  and  time,”  they 
would  have  saved  a good  deal  of  thought,  and,  possibly,,  missed 
a few  discoveries. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  been 
quoting  had  not  really  any  definite  meaning  at  all.  He  used  a 
formula  in  a, reckless  way,  trusting  that,  as  it  looked  well,  it  must 
needs  have  something  to  do  with  the  subject.  Unluckily  it  had 
not.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  other  logical  eccentricity. 
The  Messrs.  Davenport  themselves  seem  to  have  fought  rather 
shy  of  the  spirits — we  would  hope  because  spirits  have  had 
their  day.  But,  given  the  truth  of  the  phenomena,  the  public 
mind  seems  to  suggest  “spirits”  spontaneously,  as  the  most 
natural  way  of  accounting  for  everything.  Now,  constantly 
as  spirits  are  summoned  to  account  for  the  eccentricities  of 
mahogany  tables,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  really 
no  explanation  at  all,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  You  wish  to 
account  for  a table  running  up  and  down  like  a dog.  You  say 
that  it  has  got  a spirit  in  it.  But  all  that  you  know  about  the 
spirit,  and  all  that  you  ever  expect  to  know  about  him,  is  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  table  run  up  and  down.  Hence 
the  statement  is  very  little  better  than  an  identical  proposition, 
or  like  the  celebrated  explanation  of  poppies  sending  you  to  sleep 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  a soporific  power.  The  utmost  that  it 
amounts  to  is,  that  the  table’s  peculiarities  are  caused  by  some 
unknown  quantity,  X or  Y ; with  perhaps  the  further  assertion 
(rather  a rash  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it)  that  the  cause  is  some- 
thing whose  action  can  never  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
senses.  It  may  be  said  that,  when  spirits  take  to  communicating 
with  us  by  raps,  we  may  learn  something  of  their  natural  history, 
and  make  intelligible  statements  about  them.  But  there  is  always 
a fatal  breach  in  the  argument  here,  even  granting  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts  observed.  The  intervention  of  the  spirit  always  remains 
an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  and,  generally,  a highly  improbable  one, 
to  account  for  the  possession  of  knowledge  which  is  more  easily 
explained  in  a different  way.  But  on  this  point  we  cannot  now 
enlarge. 

We  have  thus  hinted  at  a few  truths  not  always  remembered. 
This  particular  class  of  superstition  is  likely  to  be  for  a long  time 
popular  amongst  that  half-educated  class  to  whom  a knowledge 
of  scientific  discovery  has  filtered  down  without  any  corre- 
sponding scientific  training.  They  are  likely  to  embrace  heartily 
aU  that  supei-ficially  resembles  a new  discovery,  and  to  be 
totally  unable  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  or 
to  appreciate  the  consequences  that  it  would  involve.  If  it 
has  a little  touch  of  the  mysterious,  it  will  be  none  the  worse  to 
their  tastes,  for  they  have  not  quite  outgrown  old  superstitions  any 
more  than  they  have  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  new  ones.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  spiritualists  have  such  a harvest 
in  America.  The  half-educated  class  is  not  only  more  predominant 
there  than  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  brought  up  in  less  deference 
to  authority  of  any  kind.  The  influence  of  the  great  names  which 
carry  some  weight  here,  amongst  all  classes,  is  very  much  diluted 
by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Another  result  is  the  curious  combina- 
tion of  scepticism  of  a particular  kind  with  extreme  credulity. 
The  credulity  is  generally  represented  to  be  the  result  of  the 
necessitjr  of  believing  something.  It  seems  more  likely  that  both 
scepticism  and  credulity  are  the  results  of  believing  and  disbe- 
lieving at  random,  with  a prejudice  against  Christianity  because 
it  is  old-fashioned,  and  in  favour  of  spirit-rapping  because  it  is  new. 


THE  PERILS  OF  SENSATION. 

The  vigorous  denunciation  of  sensation  novels  by  an  Ai’ch- 
bishop  is  sure  to  be  interesting  to  everybody  who  either  writes 
or  reads  “ stimulating  narratives,”  and  may  possibly  prove  a little 
more  effective  than  similar  assaults  upon  sensation  theology.  Dr. 
Thomson’s  recent  address  before  the  Huddersfield  Church  Insti- 
tute deserves  notice  rather  from  the  position  of  the  speaker  than 
from  any  strilring  truth  in  the  remarks  themselves.  They  contain 
precisely  the  sort  of  criticism  on  popular  novels  which  a Ohm-ch 
dignitary  might  have  been  expected  to  offer.  Sensation  is  a limb 
of  that  chimera  dire,  “ the  spirit  of  the  times,”  and  therefore  can 
look  for  no  mercy  from  the  Episcopal  bench.  Good-natured 
curates  and  moderately  beneficed  incumbents  have  hitherto  rather 
gone  in  for  sensation  stories,  just  as  they  have  gone  in  for  croquet 
and  lawn-billiards.  This  class  of  literature  is  a useful  link 
in  the  chain  by  which  they  are  properly  anxious  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  laity,  and  lay  interests  and  tastets.  If 
they  had  pretended  ignorance  of  Count  Tosco  and  Lady  Audlej’', 
they  might  have  earned  a higher  reputation  for  intellectual 
austerity,  but  they  would  have  lost  an  uncommonly  convenient 
subject  for  that  pleasant  small  talk  to  which  even  the  clergy 
must  stoop.  Henceforth  no  curate,  at  least  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  can  hope  for  preferment  if  he  can  be  proved  to  have 
solaced  himself  after  a hard  day’s  work  by  anything  stronger 
than  novels  which  draw  Their  interest  from  “ the  larger  chapter  of 
homely  sympathies.”  It  certainly  seems  a little  hard  that,  after 
ten  hours  of  visiting  the  poor,  praying  with  the  sick,  and  burying 
the  dead,  the  curate  should  be  rigidly  confined  for  his  refreshment 
to  stories  of  “pious  mothers  training  little  children,  of  secret 
prayers  offered  up  to  God  in  the  silence  of  night  for  those  children, 
of  hints  and  heffis  to  duty  strewn  in  the  paths  of  those  children 
continually.”  We  hear  a good  deal  oi  the  Church  being  in 
danger,  but  its  popularity  will  be  more  imperilled  than  it  ever  has 
been  yet  if  its  ministers  restrict  themselves  and  other  people  to  the 
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enlarged  tracts  in  three  volumes  which  Dr.  Thomson  recommends. 
A higii,  dignitary  like  an  archbishop  is  not  boimd  to  make  himself 
pleasant.  Wherever  he  goes,  even  if  it  be  to  dine  with  a Unita- 
rian Lord  Mayor,  he  is  sure  to  be  a great  lion ; and  most  people  would 
remark,  on  his  departure,  how  uncommonly  pleasant  his  G-race  had 
been,  even  if  to  an  impartial  observer  he  had  seemed  as  surly  as  a 
bear.  With  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Church  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. They  wear  no  apron,  and  are  called  by  no  title.  If  they 
cannot  make  themselves  agreeable  in  other  ways  than  by  wearing 
aprons  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  addressed  as  “ My  Lord,” 
the  laity  are  not  apt  to  treat  them  with  much  attention.  And 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a parson  would  be  popular  at 
a dinner-party  who  talked  to  the  young  lady  at  his  side  about 
nothing  but  pious  mothers,  and  little  children,  and  hints  and 
helps.  Most  ladies  would  be  delighted  to  be  handed  to  dinner 
by  an  archbishop,  whatever  nonsense  he  talked,  but  so  young 
a prelate  as  the  Archbishop  of  York  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
the  social  difficulties  of  his  unpreferred  brethren. 

The  laity,  however,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  are  exhorted  to  give 
up  sensation  stories.  Cricket  or  beards  cannot  seem  more  deeply 
fraught  with  mischief,  in  the  eyes  of  Bishop  Wigram,  than 
“stimulating narratives”  seem  to  Archbishop  Thomson.  Nobody 
pretends  that  a story  of  complicated  incident  and  entangled  plot 
is  a very  lofty  work  of  art.  To  invent  a secret  which  may  interest 
the  reader,  and  to  keep  it  so  cleverly  that  his  interest  shall  carry 
him  thi’ough  three  volumes  to  discover  it,  does  not,  perhaps, 
demand  the  best  qualities  of  the  profoimdest  genius.  If  it  were 
possible  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  novels  of  character,  or 
stories  in  which  there  should  be  no  crime,  it  might  possibly  be  a 
better  thing  for  the  pui’ity  and  elevation  of  the  public  taste.  But 
it  would  not  do,  we  suppose,  for  an  archbishop  to  rest  a denuncia- 
tion upon  any  but  moral  groimds.  Intellectual  objections  to  any 
particular  aspect  of  literature  or  art  may  be  good  enough  for  the 
press,  but  an  archiepiscopal  attack  must  be  conducted  solely  with 
moral  weapons.  Bishop  Colenso’s  speculations  are  doubtless 
capable  of  instant  refutation  on  purely  critical  grounds,  but 
the  bishops  must  devote  themselves  to  the  more  ui’gent  and 
certainly  easier  task  of  denouncing  such  speculations  as  im- 
pious and  immoral.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon 
possibly  exhibit  literary  defects,  but  the  true  objection  is  that 
their  books  have  a most  dangerous  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
their  readers.  If  Dr.  Thomson  be  right,  it  is  high  time  that 
sensation  novels  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  every  reader 
with  his  hair  on  end  and  mouth  agape  at  new  horrors  warned 
of  the  imminent  peril  in  which  he  stands.  It  is  a relief  to 
find  that,  though  the  Archbishop’s  conclusion  may  possibly  be 
sound,  his  reasons  for  it  are  most  uncommonly  hollow.  There 
are,  he  says,  two  most  obnoxious  ingredients ' in  the  sensation 
story.  lu  the  first  place,  it  teaches  people  not  to  trust  to  appear- 
ances, but  to  believe  that  behind  there  lies  a world  of  crime  and 
misery ; and,  in  the  second,  it  inculcates  fatalism.  How  far  are 
sensation  novels  fairly  open  to  these  two  charges  ? 

Now  it  happens  that  the  writer  who,  beyond  all  others,  preached 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  sin  and  shabbiness  under- 
neath the  smoothest  social  surface  is  Thackeray,  and  yet  it  would  be 
a curious  freak  to  classify  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennis 
as  a sensation  novelist.  Again,  Mrs.  Wood’s  last  book  is  a vigorous 
effort  to  bring  out  the  same  theory,  yet  it  is  no  more  sensational 
than  Dr.  Thomson’s  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  To  suggest 
that  your  next  door  neighhour,  in  spite  of  gorgeous  liveries,  a fine 
carriage,  and  constant  parties,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  given  a 
bill  of  sale  on  his  furniture  and  pawned  his  wife’s  jewels, 
or  else  that  his  wife  is  passionately  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  an  early  lover  who  is  in  China  or  Australia,  may 
be  said  to  present  a very  erroneous  view  of  ordinary  life.  But 
there  are,  no  doubt,  unhappy  cases  of  which  this  would  be  a true 
accoimt,  and  amovelist  may  be  pardoned  for  resorting  for  a subject 
to  exceptional  circumstances.  If  he  pretends  that  such  circum- 
stances make  the  regular  state  of  things,  he  holds  what  we  may 
deem  a wrong  view  of  the  actual  constitution  of  society,  but  even 
then  one  is  rather  at  a loss  to  see  what  great  mischief  his  mere 
theory  inflicts  on  the  community.  A man  may  believe  that  his 
neighbour  is  in  grave  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  that  there  is  a curious 
story  about  his  neighbour’s  wife,  without  being  instantly  seized 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  overdraw  his  own  account  or  to 
run  off  and  seek  some  old  flame  of  his  own.  But  the  sensation 
novels  proper  illustrate  neither  this  nor  any  other  view  of  the 
world.  We  never  met  with  one  that  “professed  to  give  a deeper 
insight  into  our  social  system.”  They  are  simply  stories  of  ex- 
citing incident,  without  any  sort  of  relation  to  the  social  system. 
This  very  fact,  indeed,  has  been  made  a ground  of  serious  accusa- 
tion against  them.  They  do  not  analyse  character,  it  has  been 
said,  they  teach  no  moral,  and  they  set  forth  no  theory  of 
life.  They  are  well-written  narratives  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  they  are  no  more  than  narratives.  The  Woman  in 
White  has  probably  been  the  most  widely  read  of  all  the 
sensation  novels,  but  did  any  living  creatoe  suppose  that 
Sir  Percival  Glyde  was  meant  to  typify  the  British  baronet, 
or  Count  Fosco  to  typify  the  ordinary  Italian  refugee  ? Has  East 
Lynne  been  the  means  of  spreading  a general  conviction  that  every 
man’s  governess  is  a resuscitated  first  wife  ? People  have  still  a 
little  sense  left,  if  they  do  read  sensation  stories,  and  the  horrors 
of  those  stories  have  just  as  little  practical  effect  upon  their 
conduct  in  making  them  better  or  worse  as  the  horrors  threatened 
in  fanatical  sermons  and  religious  journals.  They  may  look  at 
crime  or  misery  through  the  sensation  microscope  for  an  horu’,  but 


on  leaving  it  the  natural  aspect  of  things  instantly  recurs  with 
unweakened  force.  Tlie  scullery-maid  forgets  all  about  the  abduc- 
tion of  the  duchess,  or  the  assassination  of  the  wicked  marquis,  in 
her  weekly  pennyworth  of  excitement,  tlic  moment  she  is 
summoned  to  scrub  the  iloor  or  wash  the  dishes.  And  a young 
lady  who  receives  an  ofi’er  of  marriage  is  not  a whit  less  elated 
because  she  has  read  scores  of  novels  in  which  the  blissful  office  is 
unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  shriek  of  a couple  of  deserted 
village  maidens. 

But  sensation  stories,  the  Ai’chbishop  tells  us,  are  even 
more  pernicious  from  what  may  be  called  their  fatalism. 
That  is  to  say,  the  hero  rushes  into  some  disagreeable  situ- 
ation, and  he  is  driven  on  to  release  himself  from  it  by  the 
commission  of  an  atrocious  crime.  “In  this  kind  of  fiction,” 
says  the  Ai-chbishop,  “some  great  passion  is  supposed  to  take 
possession  of  a man;  it  is  love,  jealou.sy,  or  what  not;  and  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  the  man  was  stricken  by  this  passion  to  be 
sure  that  his  destruction  was  settled  beforehand  by  the  writer  of 
the  fiction,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape.”  Taken  as  it 
stands,  this  would  be  sheer  nonsense,  but  there  is  an  inference 
from  it  which  is  a little  more  intelligible.  A passion  of  this  kind 
gets  hold  of  a young  man  of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  who  remembers 
that  the  hero  of  a sensation  novel  in  similar  circumstances  poisoned 
somebody,  or  committed  some  other  crime.  The  ill-regulated 
young  man  straightway  goes  and  does  likewise.  This  is  the  fata- 
lism of  fiction.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  curious 
influence  could  have  been  ascribed  seriously  to  any  of  the  leading 
sensation  novels  of  the  present  day.  Stories  like  Jack  Sheppard 
unquestionably  were  calculated  to  do  mischief,  but  they  were  not 
in  the  least  like  the  modern  sensation  novels.  Supposing  a yoimg 
man  of  ill-regulated  mind  has  been  jilted,  he  would  find  nothing  in 
the  stories  of  Miss  Braddon,  or  Mr.  Collins,  or  Mrs.  Wood  to  suit 
his  wants.  He  may  get  married  twice,  if  he  thinks  fit  and  can 
successfully  contrive  it,  but  surely  this  is  a strange  fatalistic 
remedy  for  having  failed  originally  to  get  married  once.  The 
sensation  novels  are  much  too  complicated  and  ingenious  for  ill- 
regulated  young  men  to  be  able  to  weave  similar  nets  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  rude  materials  of  common  life.  Two  of  the  most 
horrible  of  recent  crimes  are  the  cases  of  Hunt  and  Muller. 
Hunt’s  favourite  kind  of  literature  was  Tom  Broxon  at  Oxford,  and 
the  only  novels  which  Muller  is  known  to  have  read  are  Pickwick 
and  David  Gopperjield.  The  literature  that  finds  favour  with  the 
ordinary  criminal  classes  is  probably  seasoned  to  suit  their  tastes, 
but  the  Archbishop  could  scarcely  have  meant  this  — first,  because 
there  was  no  possible  chance  of  such  stories  being  admitted  to  the 
reading-rooms  of  the  Huddersfield  Church  Institute ; and  secondly, 
because  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply  to  them  the  familiar  epithet 
of  sensational,  which  has  a distinct  signification  that  would  be 
entirely  inappropriate  in  their  case.  But  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York  rather  angrily  informed  Dr.  Colenso  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
read  theological  books  which  he  allowed  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  has  found  time  for  reading  sensation  novels. 
We  know  that  bishops  do  sometimes  condemn  books  of  which  they 
only  know  the  names. 


ILLIBERAL  LIBERALISM. 

WE  recently  spoke  on  the  subject  of  party  names,  and 
pointed  out  the  great  advantage  of  those  names  which  are 
in  themselves  unmeaning,  which  convey  no  idea  except  that  of 
; the  party,  political  or  religious,  to  which  they  have  got  attached. 

, A descriptive  name,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  great  disadvantage 
of  making  a profession,  and  thereby  suggestmg  a retort  in  case 
the  party  fails  strictly  to  act  up  to  the  profession  suggested 
by  its  name.  We  are  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  own  dis- 
tinction, and  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  a class  of  professing 
“ Liberals  ” who  fairly  lay  themselves  open  to  a retort  of  this 
kind.  A “ Liberal,”  by  the  fact  of  his  calling  himself  a “ Liberal,” 
does  undoubtedly  make  certain . professions.  He  claims  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  things  than  other  people,  to  cast  off  certain  fetters, 
to  throw  away  certain  obstacles,  which  stand  in  their  way.  He 
wishes,  above  all  things,  for  free  thought  and  free  expression 
of  that  thought.  He  is  therefore  inconsistent  if  he  resorts  to 
persecution  in  any  form.  An  avowed  Tory  may  do  very 
wrong  if  he  constrains  his  tenants  or  other  dependents  to  vote 
as  he  wishes.  But,  if  wrong,  he  is  in  no  way  inconsis- 
tent. The  divine  right  of  squires  is  a part  of  his 
creed,  and  the  tenant  who  votes  against  his  landlord 
sins  against  that  divine  right.  But  the  Liberal  who  does  the 
like  acts  not  only  wrongly,  but  inconsistently.  If  elections  are 
really  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people,  the  poor  man’s  vote 
ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  rich  man's.  Yet  we  have  heard  of 
counties  where  strong  democrats  have  been  known  to  vote  for 
Tory  candidates  as  the  representatives  of  free  choice  against  local 
dictation.  We  have  heard  of  boroughs  where  strong  Tories  have 
become  advocates  of  the  Ballot  as  oflering  Tory  workmen  a chance 
of  being  able  to  vote  independently  of  Liberal  masters.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  gross  cases  of  this  sort  that  we  now  wish  to  speak. 
We  may  be  sm-e  that  landlords  and  employers  who  act  in  this 
way  are  Liberals  only  in  the  sense  of  repeating  certain  traditional 
formulas,  hereditary  in  their  families  or  cm-rent  in  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  There  are  forms  of  illiberal  Liberalism 
about,  which  are  much  subtler  than  this  and  which  affect  minds 
of  a much  higher  class. 

Anj'  one  whose  lot  it  is  to  see  a good  deal  of  parties  .as  thev 
influence  diti'erent  forms  of  society  will  understand  that  the 
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same  party  name  bears  totally  different  meanings  in  different 
places.  Take,  for  example,  Liberalism  as  professed  in  the 
world  at  large  — we  do  not  mean  among  professional  politicians, 
but,  for  instance,  in  a county  — and  compare  it  with  Liberalism 
as  professed  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a University.  The 
Liberal  country  gentleman  is  of  course  in  a minority  among 
his  fellows ; the  Liberal  country  clergyman  is  in  a minority 
smaller  still.  But,  in  all  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  Liberal  country  gentleman  and 
the  Conservative  country  gentleman.  Unless  you  get  upon 
matters  which  draw  out  certain  distinctive  formulas,  you  may  talk 
to  either  of  them  a good  while  without  finding  out  which  is 
which.  The  employments,  the  amusements,  the  duties  of  both 
are  exactly  the  same.  They  sit  on  the  same  bench,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  their  way  of  looking  at  what  comes  before  them  there 
which  at  all  distinguishes  one  from  the  other.  They  go  to  the 
same  Quarter  Sessions  and  make  speeches  about  county  business, 
without  saying  anything  which  marks  the  difference  between 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  The  Prison  Ministers  Bill  may 
perhaps  find  them  out,  but  not  the  every-day  work  before  them. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  argued  with  a good  deal 
of  vigour,  but  these  differences  in  no  way  coincide  with  the 
great  differences  which  divide  the  whole  nation.  You  cannot 
argue  from  a man’s  vote  at  the  county  election  how  he  may  vote 
about  the  gaol  or  the  lunatic  asylum.  When  men  find  that  they 
have  a vast  deal  of  business  to  do  in  common  which  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  Shibboleths  of  their  several  parties,  they 
gradually  learn  mutual.toleration.  The  old  party  bitterness  has 
greatly  died  out  in  the  country  at  large ; the  wider  the  society,  the 
better  opportunity  they  have  of  doing  so. 

When  you  get  among  the  clergy,  as  clergy,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. No  doubt  very  praiseworthy  efibrts  are  being  made  to 
soften  down  differences  between  two  great  sections  in  the  Church. 
When  we  say  “praiseworthy,”  we  mean  so  far  as  their  object  is 
really  to  compose  differences  for  the  salre  of  peace,  and  not  simply 
to  compromise  them  vsdth  a view  to  a more  vigorous  campaign 
against  a common  enemy.  But  differences  among  the  clergy  have 
quite  another  character  from  differences  among  the  laity.  The 
distinctions  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  do  not  touch  the  ordinary 
daily  business  of  the  layman  j the  distinctions  of  High  and  Low 
Church  do  touch  the  ordinary  daily  business  of  the  priest.  The 
distinctions  come  out  most  in  the  very  things  which  are  to  the 
clergy  what  the  things  where  they  come  out  least  are  to  the  laity. 
Differences  among  the  laity  about  local  matters  are  very  often 
cross-divisions  to  their  differences  about  national  affairs.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  parish  do  not  afford  a cross-divi- 
sion to  the  affairs  of  the  national  Church ; they  are  the  very 
same  things  differing  only  in  scale.  While  the  Liberal  and  the 
Conservative  layman  do  the  mass  of  their  ordinary  work  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  there  is  hardly  an  official  act  of  the  High,  Low,  or 
Broad  clergyman  which  is  not  in  some  way  coloured  by  the  fact 
of  his  being  High,  Low,  or  Broad.  The  difference  in  the  other  case 
comes  in  only  on  some  special  occasions ; in  the  present  case  it 
affects  everything.  It  follows  then  that,  while  laymen  of  different 
political  views  find  no  difficulty  in  acting  together  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  life,  clergymen  of  different  theological  views  find  a real 
difficulty  in  acting  together  in  analogous  cases.  It  is  only  an 
effort  of  real  charity  and  forbearance  which  can  enable  them  to  act 
together.  With  the  laity  there  is  really  no  need  for  any  effort  at 
all ; if  there  is  anything  to  overcome,  it  is  only  a foolish  prejudice 
of  which  a man  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

The  clergy,  then,  are  naturally  more  intolerant,  more  divided, 
than  the  laity  are.  But  they  are  tolerant  and  united  compared 
with  men  who  are  shut  up  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a Uni- 
versity. University  life,  like  every  other  form  of  life,  has 
its  good  and  bad  sides,  and  perhaps  its  worst  side  is  the  excessive 
tendency  to  intolerance  and  division  which  it  produces.  In  Uni- 
versity society  it  naturally  happens  that  young  men  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  their  opinions  and  votes  of  far  more  importance, 
than  in  any  other  society.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the 
younger  men  in  a University  — we  mean  the  younger  Fellows 
and  Masters,  not  the  undergraduates — become  prematurely  old. 
They  are  commonly  clever,  and  they  are  almost  necessarily  with- 
out practical  experience.  The  intellectual  standard  among  them 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  far  higher  than  among  either  country 
gentlemen  or  country  clergymen.  Their  opinions,  especially 
among  those  who  profess  Liberal  opinions,  are  seldom  merely 
hereditary  or  professional ; they  are  opinions  adopted  on  convic- 
tion. A man,  in  choosing  his  party,  often  blindly  adopts  all 
the  Shibboleths  of  that  party,  but  still  they  are  Shibboleths 
which  he  has  chosen  by  an  independent  act  of  his  own  will, 
not  Shibboleths  handed  on  from  his  father  along  with  the 
family  estate.  Again,  Academical  Conservatism  and  Liberalism 
mean  something  more  than  Conservatism  and  Liberalism 
in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not  a difference  about 
a few  great  national  questions,  perfectly  consistent  either 
with  agreement  or  with  cross-divisions  upon  the  mass  of  local 
questions.  It  is  a difference  which  affects  everything,  which  runs 
through  a man’s  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  everything, 
and  which  comes  out  in  local  questions  more  strongly  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Men  of  different  opinions  are  brought  still  more  closely 
together  in  University  life  than  they  are  in  county  life,  and  their 
being  brought  thus  closely  together  heightens  the  division  instead 
of  softening  it.  'I'here  is  a Conservative  and  a Liberal  way  of 
looking  at  everything  that  turns  up  ; there  is  seldom  any  question 
of  local  legislation,  and  perhaps  never  any  local  election,  on  which 


Liberals  and  Conservatives  do  not  find  some  excsuse  for  ranging 
themselves  in  opposite  camps.  Young  men,  intellectual  men, 
whose  differences  are  the  result  of  conviction,  and  who  have  little 
outside  experience  to  teach  them  how  small  some  of  their  differ- 
ences really  are,  finding  themselves  thus  constantly  acting  with 
certain  men  and  against  certain  others,  can  hardly  fail  to  imbibe  a 
vehemence  of  party  spirit  and  an  intolerance  of  all  opposition 
which  often  seem  quite  unintelligible  to  an  outsider.  The  truth 
is  that  their  whole  soul  is  in  their  differences,  while,  in  ordinary 
differences  about  general  politics,  only  a very  small  portion  of  the 
soul  is  at  work. 

The  amount  of  intolerance  is  doubtless  much  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  the  distinction  with  which  we  first 
started  here  comes  in.  The  intolerance  of  the  Conservative  may 
be  stupid,  prejudiced,  unreasoning ; it  is  probably  much  more  so 
than  the  intolerance  of  the  Liberal.  But  the  intolerance  of  the 
Liberal  is  one  thing  which  the  intolerance  of  the  Conservative  is 
not ; it  is  inconsistent.  Those  who  profess  to  exercise  freedom  of 
thought  themselves  ought  not  to  look  askance  at  those  who  exer- 
cise the  same  freedom  of  thought  in  a different  way.  But 
too  often  the  Liberal  is  so  liberal  that  he  will  not  tolerate 
anybody  else  in  his  illiberalism ; the  undogmatic  Christian  will 
not  endure  him  who,  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  private  judg- 
ment, thinks  good  to  be  a dogmatic  Christian.  In  short,  in- 
quiry becomes  so  free  that  no  man  may  venture  to  inquire  for 
himself.  He  must  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  “ Liberal  party,” 
or  he  will  be  at  once  branded  as  illiberal.  Free  thought  is  of 
course  the  great  object,  but  it  must  be  exercised  under  a sort  of 
tacit  reservation,  under  a sort  of  conge  d’elire,  which  authorizes 
you  freely  to  elect  such  opinions  as  the  Liberal  party  for  the  time 
being  may  think  it  good  for  you  to  elect.  No  shrinking  from  the 
cause  may  be  allowed.  A plain  man  who  is  accustomed  to  think 
for  himself,  who  votes  with  A when  he  thinks  A is  right  and  with 
B when  he  thinks  B is  right,  is  sometimes  a little  perplexed  at  all 
this.  He  thinks  it  rather  hard  in  itself^  and  is  specially  puzzled 
to  know  where  the  liberality  of  it  is.  Pe.rhaps,  like  other  people, 
he  might  strain  his  conscience  a bit  to  keep  in  or  to  turn  out 
Lord  Derby  or  Lord  Palmerston,  but  in  all  smaller  matters  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  voting  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  himself  a Liberal ; but  he  has  not  scrupled  to  place  his 
Conservative  neighbour  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
He  rebukes  his  friend’s  intolerance  when  he  denounces  a Popish 
Chaplain  as  a limb  of  Antichrist,  but  he  does  not  therefore  scruple 
to  support  him  in  that  question  about  the  highways  and  that  other 
question  about  the  Militia  stores.  Such  a man  hardly  knows 
where  he  is  when,  because  he  agrees  with  A about  religious  tests, 
he  is  expected,  under  pain  of  imputations  of  inconsistency  and  illi- 
beralism, to  agree  with  him  about  an  Examination  Statute.  To  him 
these  questions  appear  as  utterly  distinct  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  Militia  stores.  It  seems  to  him  that,  because  he  agrees 
with  A on  the  one,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  agree  with 
B on  the  other.  He  is  a little  nettled  at  finding  that  things  which 
seem  to  have  no  connexion  are  all,  in  American  phrase,  planks  in 
a platform,  and  that,  if  he  accepts  one,  he  must  accept  all.  Poor 
deluded  man ! He  does  not  know  what  Liberalism  is ; he  has  not 
thoroughly  learned  to  love  his  neighbom’,  and  he  is  still  further 
removed  from  properly  hating  his  enemy.  Perhaps  he  goes  home 
indulging  the  comfortable  thought  that,  as  he  was,  in  his  own 
sense,  a Liberal  before  his  censors  were  born,  he  hopes  to  remain 
a Liberal  after  they  are  all  turned,  ten  years  hence,  into  respect- 
able and  decorous  Tories. 

The  simple  truth  is  that,  the  larger  the  community  and  the 
wider  and  more  varied  its  interests,  the  more  tolerance  can  afford 
to  flomish  in  it.  A University  supplies  the  most  instructive 
instance  of  the  opposite  fault, ' because  of  the  amusing  forms 
which  intolerance  takes,  and  because  of  the  really  good  and 
honest  elements  which  are  mixed  up  with  even  its  queerest 
vagaries.  The  young  intolerant  Liberal  has  his  good  points. 
He  is,  indeed,  self-sufficient  in  proportion  to  his  inexperience; 
he  kindly  instructs  you  in  the  bearings  of  controversies  in 
which  you  were  getting  grizzled  while  he  was  in  his  cradle  ; he 
supplies  you,  as  the  latest  discoveries  to  prove  one  thing,  vvith  the 
arguments  which  you  used  years  before  to  prove  the  opposite ; he 
thinks  you  an  old  fogy  if  you  venture  to  depart  an  inch  from  the 
latest  groove  which  the  wisdom  of  his  party  has  traced  out.  Still 
he  has  two  very  great  merits ; his  opinions  are,  after  all,  in  some 
sense,  the  result  of  refiection,  and  he  is  quite  free  from  any  selfish 
objects.  The  same  sort  of  local  narrowness,  without  the  same 
redeeming  points,  may  be  seen  in  the  controversies  of  boroughs  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  counties.  Whjr  should  the  yearly 
election  of  Town-Councillors  be  made  the  subject  of  a Liberal  and 
Conservative  struggle,  and  its  result  be  hailed  as  a Liberal  or 
Conservative  triumph  ? What  can  a man’s  views  about  the  Corn- 
laws  or  the  Ballot  have  to  do  with  his  efficiency  in  an  office  in 
which  his  duties  bear  no  sort  of  reference  to  controversies  of  the 
kind  ? In  a struggle  of  this  sort  we  have  all  that  is  to  be  re- 
gretted in  Academical  controversies,  without  that  better  side  to 
them  which  is  imperceptibly  breathed  into  even  the  bitterest  dis- 
putes of  educated  and  commonly  highminded  men. 


POLITE  LETTERS. 

SOME  little  time  since  we  gave  an  account  of  certain  manuals 
of  etiquette,  from  the  contents  of  which  a docile  and  in- 
genuous reader  might  learn  how  to  adapt  his  behaviour  to  the 
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requirements  of  polite  life.  Considered,  however,  as  a complete 
system  of  social  education,  these  works  were  defective  in  one  most 
important  feature.  They  were  calculated  only  for  intercourse  by 
word  of  mouth.  All  the  instructions  went  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  student  and  the  object  of  his  courteous,  or  friendly,  or 
impassioned  overtures  were  within  reach  of  one  another.  First 
catch  your  friend,  and  then  you  shall  be  taught  how  to  address  him. 
But  supposing  your  friend  to  keep  out  of  your  way,  or  supposing 
circumstances  to  keep  you  out  of  his,  the  oracle  was  dumb,  and 
the  suppliant  would  consult  his  manual  in  vain.  He  cannot  bow 
gracefully  to  a man  a hundred  miles  off,  or  pay  unobti’usive  atten- 
tions to  a young  lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Here 
only  the  Post-office  can  help  him;  he  has  to  learn  how  to  be 
polite  on  paper,  to  be  shown  how  to  put  etiquette  into  an  envelope. 
Nor  is  it  any  comfort  to  be  told  that  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply 
to  writing  what  he  has  learned  in  practice.  Writing  and  speak- 
ing will  not  always  play  into  each  other’s  hands  so  conveniently. 
A letter  has  a capacity  of  becoming  a perfect  two-faced  Janus, 
and  the  meaning  it  bears  to  the  reader  sometimes  tiums  out  to  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  opposite  of  the  meaning  it  bore  to 
the  writer.  It  would  occasionally  be  a real  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  disclaim  any  attempt  at  originality,  and  to  prove  that  the 
offending  document  had  been  copied  from  a common  form.  For- 
tunately those  who  stand  in  need  of  such  a complement  to  a code 

of  manners  have  not  far  to  seek  for  it.  If  supply  is  any  index 

to  demand,  a large  number  of  persons  must  be  in  the  habit 

of  turning  to  their  “ Complete  Letter  Writers  ” as  readily  as 

a conveyancer  to  his  precedents  ; and,  without  venturing  upon  the 
invidious  responsibility  of  making  a selection  among  so  man^^,  we 
propose  to  gather  from  the  common  stock  a few  hints  for  our 
conduct  amid  what  their  compilers  would  probably  call  “the 
multifarious  emergencies  of  a comprehensive  epistolary  corre- 
spondence.” 

In  all  the  collections  of  model  letters  with  which  we  have 
made  acquaintance,  by  far  the  largest  space  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  courtship;  and,  as  a form  is  provided  for  making  a 
lady  an  offer  after  seeing  her  once  at  a ball,  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the 
exigencies  of  a sudden  passion.  In  this  Northern  climate,  how- 
ever, even  Borneo  must  pay  attention  to  propriety.  He  must 
address  Juliet  as  “ My  dear  Madam,”  and  not  venture  to  do 
more  than  “ crave  for  the  honour  of  being  permitted  a further 
acquaintance,”  on  the  plea  that  the  lady  “may  perhaps  have 
observed  that  his  attentions  were  directed  to  her  in  a manner 
sufficiently  marked  to  prove  that  some  more  than  ordinary  feeling 
directed  them.”  When  the  object  of  this  delicate  circumlocution 
has  identified  in  her  own  mind  the  partner  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  she  has  a choice  of  answers  set  before  her.  If  she  is 
indifferent,  she  may  “ confess  that  she  does  not  feel  any  motive  to 
entertain  so  hasty  a proposal.”  If  she  is  hostile,  she  must  “ request 
that  he  will  never  address  her  on  the  subject  again.”  If  she  feels 
unwilling  to  throw  away  a chance,  she  may  “ excuse  his  precipita- 
tion ” on  the  score  of  his  intimacy  with  the  friend  at  whose  house 
they  met,  and  even  own  to  “ some  pleasure  in  having  elicited  senti- 
ments which  appear  to  be  founded  on  honourable  good  feeling.” 
In  this  latter  case  some  disparaging  remarks  on  herself  may  grace- 
fully be  introduced.  Thus,  after  stating  that  “Mamma  will  be 
happy  to  see  you  to-morrow  evening  to  take  tea,”  the  letter  may 
roceed : — “ I fear,  sir,  you  have  over-rated  my  few  merits,  and 
eauty  alone  (my  pretensions  to  which  are  very  humble)  can 
never  he  deemed  a sufficient  recommendation.”  One  is  tempted, 
however,  to  distrust  this  disclaimer  of  personal  charms,  as  she 
warns  her  lover,  a little  further  on,  that  “ love  at  first  sight  must 
generally  be  fallacious,”  since  “the  most  striking  objects  are  not 
always  the  most  deserving.”  This  particular  form  must  clearly 
have  been  contributed  by  a woman-hater.  No  one  else 
could  have  thus  basely  insinuated  that  a girl  is  indifferent 
whether  she  is  thought  “ deserving,”  so  long  as  she  is  admitted 
to  be  “ striking.”  Of  proposals  after  a longer  acquaintance 
there  is  a considerable  choice.  What  lady  could  find  fault  with 
an  intimation  that  “ the  impression  created  on  my  heart  by  your 
good  sense,  amiability  of  disposition,  and  accomplishments  is  a 
most  pleasing,  and,  unless  I greatly  deceive  myself,  I believe,  a 
permanent  one  ” ? Or  if  to  some  impassioned  spirits  this  may  seem 
a little  too  businesslike,  no  one  can  bring  the  same  charge  against 
the  following : — “ I know  not  what  I say ; but  0 ! my  dear 

Mies , be  merciful,  and  if  you  cannot  love  me — say,  at  least, 

that  you  do  not  hate  me.  Never  could  I survive  the  idea  of  being- 
hateful  to  that  angelic  being  whose  love  I prize  more  than  exist- 
ence itself.”  We  must  warn  our  readers,  however,  that  this  line 
of  approach  may  be  dangerous,  for  the  same  work  from  which  it  is 
taken  gives  an  example  of  an  answer  to  an  “ absurdly  romantic  ” 
letter,  in  which  the  lady  is  made  to  say  that,  “ if  the  epistle  was 
intended  in  a jest,  its  absiu’dity  might  have  been  excused  on  the 
gi’ound  of  its  plagiarisms.”  What  the  writer  would  mean  by  such 
a rejoinder  we  have  no  conception,  but  it  is  clearly  desig-ned  to 
convey  an  unfavourable  reply.  A young  lady  who  objects  to 
romance  might,  if  she  did  not  think  it  too  original,  be  propitiated 
by  a request  to  be  “ allowed,  on  any  day  that  may  be  convenient, 
and  in  the  presence  of  whatever  friends  may  be  deemed  most 
proper,  personally  to  assure  you  how  much  I am,  with  all  due 
respect,  your  sincere  friend  and  ardent  lover.”  We  have  heard 
objections  raised  to  the  propriety  of  lovers  being  left  much 
alone,  but  that  more  refined  delicacy  which  insists  that  the  very 
declaration  shall  be  made  in  public  is,  we  fear,  a quality  as  un- 
common as  it  is  beautiful. 


After  an  engagement  has  been  formally  entered  into,  the  next 
occasion  for  which  the  “Letter  Writer”*providesis  a quarrel.  The 
ground  of  this  is  always  assumed  to  be  that  one  of  the  lovers  has 
paid  or  accepted  undue  attention  to  or  from  somebody  else ; and 
the  correct  explanation  is,  for  a gentleman,  that  the  lady’s  father 
was  his  intimate  friend — for  a lady,  that  she  was  only  anxious 
not  to  make  a parade  of  her  affection.  A more  impulsive  suitor, 
however,  may  try  the  effect  of  the  folio-wing : — “ Madam,  I am 
neither  blind  nor  deaf!  I can  both  see  and  hear.  Your  partiality 
for  another  is  every  day  before  my  eyes,  and  your  tenderness  for 
him  has  now  reached  my  ears.  Have  I not  loved  P Yes,  cruel 
beauty,  doated  to  distraction.  Then,  why  use  me  thus  ? ” And 
then,  with  a sudden  resumption  of  a business  tone,  he  may 
conclude,  Your  candour  will  greatly  oblige.”  Or  if  a more 
Johnsonian  style  should  be  preferred,  he  may  inform  his  giddy 
mistress  that  “ though  his  understanding  may  be  doubted,  and 
his  penetration  insulted,  she  shall  find  that  the  latter  is 
capable  of  discerning  fallacy,  and  the  former  of  resenting  inso- 
lence.” It  will  be  wise,  however,  not  to  adopt  this  tone  unless  he 
wishes  the  quarrel  to  be  final,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  answer  which 
immediately  follows  this  remonstrance,  the  object  of  it  frankly 
informs  her  lover  that  she  “never  esteemed  him  a man  of  much 
understanding,  and  his  late  behaviour  has  now  convinced  her  that 
her  opinion  was  just,  and  her  only  request  is  that  he  will  neither 
repeat  his  disagreeable  visits  nor  renew  his  fulsome  professions.” 
After  such  a correspondence  the  most  sanguine  student  of  the 
Latin  Grammar  could  hardly  entertain  much  hope  of  a renewal  of 
love.  Supposing  these  disagreements  to  be  either  avoided  or  made 
up,  the  time  at  length  arrives  for  fixing  the  marriage  day.  With 
the  view,  we  suppose,  of  preventing  mistakes  and  giving  a more 
solemn  air  to  the  proceeding,  this  important  negotiation  should  be 
opened  with  a proper  amount  of  formality : — “ The  proposal  I am 
about  to  make  is  this,  that  our  nuptial  ceremony  may  be  performed 

on  the of  the  present  month,  and  in  the  parish  church  of 

.”  The  -writer  naturally  feels  that  so  straightforward  a pro- 
position ought  to  be  met  in  a similar  spirit,  and  he  therefore  goes  on 
to  request  his  mistress  to  “ mention  briefly  whether  the  day  he  has 
fixed  will  suit  the  convenience  of  herself  and  family.”  It  seems 
to  be  considered  correct  for  the  young  lady  to  blink  the  some- 
what peremptory  character  of  this  demand,  for  she  speaks  in  her 
answer  of  having  imposed  upon  her  “ the  delicate,  though  cer- 
tainly not  disagreeable,  duty  of  fixing  a day  for  our  nuptial  cere- 
mony.” When  this  is  arranged,  the  next  point  is  to  engage  the 
bridesmaids,  and  in  doing  this  two  opposite  styles  of  announcement 
may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  lady  wishes  to  be  curt  and  matter- 
of-fact  in  her  commrmication,  she  may  write : — “ Tom  and  myself 
have  agreed  to  take  each  other  ‘ for  better,  for  worse,’  and  the 
event  is  to  come  off'  on  the  4th  of  next  month.  May  I request 
the  honour  of  your  services  as  bridesmaids  on  the  important 
occasion.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  thinks  that  this  would  be 
rather  thro-wing  away  an  opportunity  for  some  effective  composi- 
tion, she  can  avail  herself  of  the  alternative  foimula : — “ Yourself 
and  certain  others  of  my  goodnatured  friends  having  often  teased 
me  about  Mr.  B.’s  gallantries,  it  -will  not  be  matter  of  sm-- 
rise  to  you  to  learn  that  such  marked  attentions  have  not 
een  paid  -wdthout  some  ulterior  object  in  -view.”  We  trust, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  her  unfortunate  correspondent,  that 
she  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  copy  a sentence  which  occurs  a 
little  later : — “ Tell  me  candidly,  do  you  think  that  we  possess 
that  unity  of  tastes  and  harmony  of  dispositions  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  married  state  happy  ? ” We  should  like  to  see 
the  bridesmaid  who  would  answer  “ candidly  ” No ; but,  if 
she  consults  the  peace  of  the  bridal  party,  she  will  adhere  strictly 
to  the  prescribed  reply,  and  content  herself  with  an  appropriate 
compliment  to  her  friend’s  fitness  to  “ embellish  the  connubial 
dwelling.” 

Putting  matrimony  and  purely  business  matters  aside,  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  a “Complete  Letter  Writer”  deals 
is  not  extensive.  There  is  a letter  from  a girl  at  school  to  a girl 
who  has  left  school,  but,  as  her  principal  object  in  writing  it  is  to 
inquire  whether  her  emancipated  friend  has  “ become  accustomed 
to  the  attentions  and  gallantries  of  the  other  sex,”  it  is  only  the 
matrimonial  story  over  again.  Another  letter  is  devoted  to  dress, 
and  here  the  writer  expresses  herself  with  a generality  which, 
considering  the  frequent  changes  of  fashion,  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. “ The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fom  of  the 
individual  to  be  attired,  and  after  that  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  drapery  which  may  be  best  adapted  to  that 
form.”  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  fear  that  these  oracular 
“ hints  on  costume  ” can  ever  become  out  of  date.  Another 
letter,  again,  which  we  are  informed,  in  a note,  is  “grounded 
1 on  actual  correspondence  of  the  editor’s,”  is  devoted  to  giving 
I advice  to  “ a young-  lady  desirous  of  publishing.”  She  is 
warned  not  to  “ rush  into  print,”  and  then  comes  this  formidable 
[exhortation:  — “Deepen  your  present  thoughts  by  continued 
t experience ; mark  evei-y  transaction,  and  think  cautiously  and 
I impartially  upon  the  deeds  and  dealings  of  those  around  you; 

I such  are  the  only  studies  which  can  ever  make  you  fit  for  the 
I responsible  and  difficult  duties  of  an  authoress.”  We  can  only 
; offer  our  sincere  commiseration,  not  so  much  to  the  unfortunate 
j -victim  of  this  deepening  process  as  to  the  still  more  unfortimate 
! household  of  which  she  may  chance  to  be  an  inmate  while  fitting 
I herself  for  her  “responsible  duties.”  But,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
[ only  on  courtship  that  the  “ Complete  Letter  Writer  ” can  be  cited 
[ as  an  authority.  There,  however,  it  has  the  field  to  itself;  and, 
1 if  any  reader  feels  uncertain  how  to  express  himself  under  these 
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interesting-  circunastances,  we  recommend  him  to  try  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  specimens  we  have  quoted.  We  have  little  doubt  it 
will  be  magical. 


COUNT  EECHBEEO’S  EESIGNATION. 

The  late  change  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet  is  a riddle  to  which 
the  full  answer  has  not  yet  been  given.  Coimt  Rechberg  has 
resigned  his  office  to  Count  Mensdorff,  and  has  been  graciously 
permitted  to  console  himself  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
asid  the  honour  of  signing  peace  mth  Denmark.  Every  benevolent 
mind  will  hope  that  those  consolations  are  unspeakably  soothing. 
Meanwhile,  the  interpretation  of  these  signs  in  the  political  heavens 
is  not  wholly  free  from  difficulty.  The  prophets  indeed  prophesy 
boldly,  but  their  predictions  are  too  often  veiled  by  that  cloudy 
darkness  which  is  apt  to  shelter  the  complicated  structm-es  of 
German  hypothesis.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  reasons 
why  Austria  should  change  her  Cabinet  or  her  policy ; still  more 
unfortunately,  no  one  can  say  positively  towards  what  point  of  the 
compass  her  policy  is  most  likely  to  veer.  In  examining  the 
bearings  of  the  present  change,  we  have  no  help  from  Parlia- 
mentary cross-questioning  and  “ interpellation  ” ; we  are  left 
to  .judge  from  the  known  tendencies  of  the  rising  and  setting 
Ministers,  and  from  the  probable  disturbance  of  the  cohesive  forces 
of  the  Cabinet.  Prognostications  drawn  from  strange  conjunctions 
■of  Emperors,  or  cometary  visitations  of  erratic  foreign  statesmen, 
are  not  watched  now-a-days  with  the  old  interest,  because 
Emperors  and  statesmen  cannot  play  with  the  fate  of  nations  so 
completely  at  their  o-wn  free  will.  But  a Ministerial  crisis  may 
possibly  be  symptomatic  of  a really  serious  change ; it  may  be 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a crisis  in  some  inward 
disease  of  the  empire.  The  Liberal  party,  who  have  seen 
in  Count  Rechberg  a mere  unhealthy  obstruction  in  the  channel 
of  progress  and  internal  improvement,  may  rejoice  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  that  has  swept  him  away.  Some  will  see 
in  his  resignation  the  snapping  of  the  last  link  which  bound 
Austria  to  Prussia,  and  may  ascribe  it  to  the  attractive  forces  of 
the  Western  Powers  or  of  the  minor  States.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  'primd  facie  objection  to  any  very  sanguine  anticipations.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  Ministerial  change  that  does  not  go 
deeper  can  give  the  requisite  impulse  to  reform  in  Austria.  The 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  Empire  are  such  as  to  require  a firm 
hand  and  a strong  will,  if  a lasting  impression  is  to  be  made  on 
them.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  Minister ’to  steer  a straight  course 
through  the  labyrinth  of  surrounding  dangers,  unpeiplexed , by 
internal  jealousies;  and  most  Austrian  statesmen  will  be  content 
to  go  softly  and  delicately,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  take  up 
things  where  they  find  them,  to  accept  such  political  expedients  as 
time  may  bring  forth  and  be  thankful.  The  advent  of  a real  states- 
man might  be  a justification  of  renewed  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Austria,  as  implying  the  adoption  of  a decided  line  of  policy.  But 
real  statesmen  are  rare ; and  when  one  Minister  who  has  failed  to 
make  any  reputation  at  all  gives  way  to  another  Minister  who  has 
still  his  reputation  to  make,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  nugatory.  A 
slight  defiection  from  the  course 'hitherto  pursued  by  Austria,  a 
new  shuffling  of  the  old  cards,  is  more  probable  than  any  pro- 
founder change  of  policy. 

In  the  complicated  system  of  Austrian  politics,  there  are 
stumbling-blocks  enough  to  trip  up  any  number  of  Ministers, 
and  various  difficulties  have  been  assigned  as  the  immediate  causes 
of  Count  Rechberg’s  downfall.  Its  bearing  upon  the  alliance 
with  Prussia  is  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  question.  The 
policy  to  which  that  alliance  was  due  has  doubtless  been  a signal 
disappointment  to  its  authors.  Austria  has  stooped  into  a very 
humble  position,  without  picking  up  even  a trifiing  reward. 
She  was  drawn  to  follow  the  lead  of  Prussia  by  the  attraction 
of  two  irresistible  baits.  She  confidently  hoped  to  gain  some 
guarantee  for  her  Venetian  territories,  and  to  obtain  some  con- 
cessions in  regard  to  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Zollverein. 
With  these  baits  dangling  before  him.  Count  Rechberg  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  on  to  follow  the  more  audacious  footsteps  of 
Count  Bismark.  Meanwhile,  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  war, 
and  the  minor  States  were  gradually  forced  to  look  to  her  as  their 
arbiter.  Whatever  glory  may  have  been  gained  has  fallen  chiefly 
to  the  Prussian  arms ; wffiatever  material  advantages  may  ulti- 
mately come  to  the  conquering  Powers  are  pretty  sure  to  drift  in 
the  Prussian  direction.  But  the  inference  which  Prussia  drew 
from  these  circumstances  by  no  means  coincided  with  Austrian 
logic.  She  probably  thought  that,  as  she  had  done  most  of  the 
work,  she  was  entitled  to  most  of  the  rewards — especially  as  they 
were  already  in  her  hands.  Accordingly,  she  entirely  failed  to  enter 
into  Count  Rechberg’s  view  of  the  position.  She  saw  no  sufficient 
reason  for  accepting  the  dangerous  position  of  guarantor  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  Neither  was  she  inclined  to  en-  | 
cumber  herself  by  commercial  concessions  to  the  Austrian  pro- 
tectionists. Thus  Count  Rechberg  had  allowed  Austria  to  be  I 
humiliated,  and  had  no  salve  wherewith  to  anoint  her  wounds. 
People  at  Vienna  began  to  perceive  that  they  were  being  made  to 
look  foolish.  They  complained  of  a vacillating  policy  whose  oscil- 
lations never  lasted  long  enough  in  one  direction  to  obtain  any 
result.  The  Minister  had  made  one  bold  grasp  towards  the  lead  of 
Germanjr  at  the  Princes’  Congress  of  last  year,  but  had  characteris- 
tically failed  to  go  far  enough  to  attain  any  result,  and  was  now 
turned  right  round  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  His  policy  in 
Ml  subsidiary  projects  had  broken  down  hopelessly.  In  Poland  and 
in  Schleswig-Holstein  he  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Coimt 


Rechberg  may  possibly  have  been  made  flie  scapegoat  of  popular 
indignation,  without  deseiwing  to  be  its  sole  object.  His  fault  may 
have  been  chiefly  in  yielding  to  influences  which  it  would  have 
needed  a man  of  tougher  fibre  to  resist.  The  intrinsic  weakness 
of  the  Austrian  position  must,  in  fact,  tell  upon  the  boldest  Minister 
of  Eoreig-n  Affairs.  Venetia  and  Italy  in  the  background,  and  the 
dead  weight  of  a hopeless  j'eaily  deficit,  make  it  hard  work  to 
walk  erect,  or  in  any  but  a rather  devious  line.  But,  whether 
Count  Rechberg  is  or  is  not  fairly  responsible  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  of  the  Prussian  alliance,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
has,  in  fact,  been  made  to  suffer  for  its  failure.  The  Berlin 
papers  have,  of  course,  demonstrated  a:bundantly  that  Coimt 
Mensdorff  is  just  as  favourable  to  Prussia  as  Count  Rechberg; 
that  everything  is  known  at  Berlin  to  have  a meaning  just  the 
reverse  of  that  ascribed  to  it  at  Vienna ; and  that,  in  short,  the 
alliance  has  only  received  a new  and  stronger  pledge.  The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Prussia  valued  Count  Rechberg’s 
services  so  much  as  to  endeavour  to  save  him  by  offering,  at  the 
last  moment,  some  of  the  commercial  concessions  which  he  had 
claimed  as  a reward  of  the  alliance.  At  any  rate,  the  unpopu- 
larity produced  by  his  assumed  partialitj'^  for  Prussia  facilitated,  if 
it  did  not  cause,  his  retirement. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  change  signifies  at  least  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  diverge  from  the  course  prescribed  by  her 
Northern  rival.  The  probability  is,  of  course,  neither  strengthened 
nor  weakened  by  official  disavowals.  The  character  of  Count  Mens- 
dorff ought  to  be  some  guide  to  the  policy  intended,  but  unluckily 
Count  Mensdorff’  appears  to  have  merely  the  character  of  a credit- 
able diplomatist — that  is,  to  have,  politically  speaking,  no  character 
at  all.  Given  the  facts  that  a man  has  been  an  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Russia,  that  he  is  connected  with  the  Royal  Family  of 
England,  and  that  he  has  lately  been  in  military  command  of 
Galicia,  the  problem  is,  what  will  he  do  about  Schleswig- 
Plolstein  ? We  confess  that  it  exceeds  our  powers  of  divination 
to  foretel  the  direction  to  which  he  may  incline,  or  to  solve  the 
more  recondite  question,  what  will  be  the  importance  of  his 
inclining  one  way  or  the  other?  The  most  prevalent  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  his  w,ant  of  political  experience  will  throw  the 
lead  into  the  hands  of  Count  Rechberg’s  Liberal  rival,  M.  von 
Schmerling.  Thus,  if  Count  Mensdorff’s  accession  to  office  does 
not  begin  the  reign  of  a new  policy,  it  may  mark  the  point  at 
which  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  such  a policy 
was  removed. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  tendencies  of  the  change  can  be  perceived, 
they  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  at  least  in  the  negative 
sense  in  which  the  collapse  of  a feeble  policy  is  satisfactory. 
Count  Rechberg’s  policy  certainly  contributed  little  to  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  means  by  which  he  worked  involved  the 
lowering  of  Austrian  prestige,  and  their  object  was  to  obtain  advan- 
tages quite  beyond  his  reach.  His  policy  gained  little  credit  at  the 
time,  and  its  success  might  have  ultimately  been  a worse  misfor- 
time  than  its  failure.  An  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
cemented  by  a guarantee  of  Venetia,  and  in  such  a form  as  to  crush 
the  influence  of  the  minor  States,  would  have  been  ominons  botli 
to  Germany  and  Em-ope.  At  home,  it  would  have  been  a mutual 
insurance  of  princes  against  constitutional  progress ; abroad,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  a standing  menace  to  Italy.  Austria 
would  have  still  cherished  the  dream  of  regaining  her  lost  pro- 
vinces, and  combining  all  Germany  against  France  in  an  un- 
righteous cause.  She  would  have  been  reckoning  on  such  Yisionary 
advantages  at  the  price  of  neglecting  her  own  palpable  interests — 
of  omitting  to  set  her  house  in  order,  and  to  develop  her  natural 
resoiu’ces.  The  importance  of  the  failure  of  these  schemes  was  felt 
in  regard  to  the  late  Convention  between  France  and  Italy.  Count 
Rechberg  at  first  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to 
France,  which,  however,  in  the  absence  of  Prussian  support,  he 
seems  to  have  completely  changed  in  a vain  effort  to  preserve  his 
office.  If  the  Pope  could  have  called  upon  Austria  for  help 
in  time  of  need  against  his  subjects  and  neighbour’s,  and  if 
Austria  could  have  interfered  with  the  certainty  that  Prussia 
would  act  as  her  second,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  Venetia,  the 
seeds  of  a serious  danger  would  have  been  ready  sown.  We  should 
have  received  two  years’  notice  of  a European  war.  Fortunately, 
Prussia,  being  in  command  of  the  situation,  had  no  temptation  to 
run  any  risk.  Austria,  having  done  some  of  her  work,  could  only 
make  a civil  bow  and  beg  to  be  remunerated — not  by  way  of  claim, 
but  as  a piece  of  pure  benevolence.  Prussia  may  possibly  make 
some  concessions  with  a view  to  a satisfactory  arrangement  of  the 
Duchies,  but  will  certainly  enter  into  no  obligation  calculated  to 
produce  serious  risk  to  herself.  The  Augustenburg  claims  may  not 
improbably  be  benefited  by  the  blow  dealt  to  the  alliance,  as 
Austria  leans  more  to  the  side  of  the  minor  States,  and  thus  the 
fairest  settlement  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  may  perhaps 
be  expedited. 

In  regard  to  internal  politics,  the  change  points  in  the  Liberal 
direction.  M.  von  Schmerling,  whose  influence  may  be  assumed 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  is,  of  all  Austrian  statesmen,  the  warmest 
supporter  of  the  Constitution  which  has  hitherto  been  so  abortive 
from  the  total  refusal  of  Hungary  and  Venice  to  have  its  blessings 
thrust  upon  them.  Count  Rechberg,  as  the  representative  of  the 
old-fashioned,  high  and  dry,  aristocratic  school,  has  been  his  great 
opponent.  The  complicated  difficulties  of  bringing  the  Constitution 
into  working  order  are,  however,  probably^  beyond  the  power  of 
M.  von  Schmerling  or  any  one  else,  and  they  will  hardly  be  set  to 
rest  by  any  tinkering  and  patching  of  Ministries.  In  all  its  political 
relations,  a repetition  of  the  same  fundamental  difficulties  haimts 
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tLe  Austrian  Government.  The  clutch  upon  Venice  must  be 
maintained  by  a vast  standing  army ; and  the  standing  army  causes 
that  series  of  financial  embarrassments  from  whicli  the  Empire 
once  seemed  to  be  emerging,  but  which  again  appear  to 
be  opening  as  an  insatiable  gidf.  So  long  as  those  embarrass- 
ments are  not  grappled  with,  we  must  expect  to  see  Austria  in 
the  position  of  a sick  man  trying  constant  changes  of  physicians, 
but  afraid  to  submit  to  a decisive  operation.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
imder  such  circumstances,  she  can  long  pursue  a dignified  course 
towards  foreign  Powers,  or  towards  other  members  of  the 
Federation. 


JOHN  LEECH. 

IT  would  be  only  pedantry  to  compare  the  late  and  lamented 
John  Leech  either  with  his  contemporaries  or  his  predecessors 
as  a caricaturist.  A caricaturist  he  was  not ; and  if  he  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a single  type,  Hogarth  is  the  only  artist — and  Hogarth 
only  partially — to  whom  he  can  be  at  all  likened.  Chronologically, 
of  course.  Leech  stood  in  legitimate  succession  as  the  repre- 
sentative humourist  artist  of  the  day,  in  that  series  which 
comprises  the  names  of  Buubury,  Gihay,  Howlandson,  H.  B., 
and  George  Cruikshank.  But  the  range  of  each  and  of  all 
these  artists  was  confined,  and  their  aim  comparatively  narrow. 
Bimbury  attached  himself  to  fasliionable  life,  but  he  was  a 
mere  caricaturist,  or  distortionist.  Gilray,  with  wonderful 
fertility  of  invention,  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  politics.  ■ He 
was  a partisan,  and  a coarse  one.  Occasionally  he  almost 
hit  the  sublime,  as  in  the  Worsliip  of  the  Sans  Cxdotte 
Deity  ; but  he  must  have  been  a man  of  fiery  temperament  and 
strong  passions.  Rowlandson,  who  was  a real  artist  when  he 
chose,  must  have  been  a man  of  nasty  ideas — so  coarse,  so  swinish, 
so  bestial  are  his  subjects.  And  if  he  satirized'  the  worst  animal 
passions,  it  was  not  without  a sneaking  sympathy  with  them. 
H.  B.  confined  himself,  we  believe,  to  political  portraits,  which 
were  not  deficient  in  character ; but  they  were  cold,  and 
the  'wdt  usually  required  a scholiast.  Cruikshank,  though 

a genius  of  the  first  rank,  and  of  wonderful  fertility  in 
invention,  and  imrivalled  in  subjects  of  diablerie  and  grim 
fancy,  is  absolutely  without  a sense  of  beauty.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  Leech  to  pour  out  in  unabated  succession  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  week  after  week,  works  of  real  art,  which  are 
certainly  not  caricatures,  but  rather  humouristic  pictures,  iUus- 
ti-ating  the  actual  life  of  the  times,  its  political  and  social  facts, 
with  a precision  and  versatility  and  originality — and,  above  all, 
with  a real  moral  goodness — which  presents  a new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  pencil.  Plogarth’s  aim,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
much  the  same ; and  he  had  the  unapproachable 'merit  of  originat- 
ing^ a new  function  for  art.  He  brought  art  home  to  living  men 
by  showing  it  concerned  ■with  living  life — with  the  'vices,  foUies, 
and  facts  of  the  times  as  they  were.  The  “Enraged  Musician” 
might  have  been  one  of  Leech’s  own  subjects ; “ Beer  Lane  ” 
and  “ Gin  Alley  ” might  appear  in  next  week’s  Punch ; and 
if  Hogarth’s  chief  fame  depends  upon  his  two  great  pictorial  epics, 
it  is  only  by  reason  of  a change  in  taste  that  Leech  was  precluded 
from  scourging  the  Fast  Life  of  our  own  days  with  the  vigour  of 
the  immortal  painter  of  the  Georgian  Rakes  and  Harlots.  Hogarth 
attacked  sin  rather  than  folly ; while  Leech  confined  himself  to 
the  pettinesses  and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  At  any  rate  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of  that  neither  our  Hogarth  nor  our 
Leech  prostituted  their  gifts  by  the  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the 
demi-monde  and  Lorettism  which  forms  the  main  attraction  of  the 
Charivari.  Leech,  however,  had  advantages  which  were  denied 
to  Hogarth.  The  brush  or  the  etching-needle  were  Hogarth’s 
only  tools ; woodcutting  is  to  a prolific  draughtsman  what  the 
railway  is  to  the  traveller. 

Leech’s  works  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  great 
groups — the  political  and  the  social  “ pencillings,”  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  ■with  aU  modesty,  to  call  them.  Political  epigrams 
with  the  pencil  were  impossible  in  Hogarth’s  days.  There  was 
not  a congregation  for  the  pictorial  preacher  to  address.  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  the  thing  itself  was  in  Hogarth’s  way.  Besides 
which,  the  weekly  epigram  on  Punch's  full  page  only  epitomizes 
the  Times'  articles  of  the  week.  It  compresses,  as  with  an 
hydraulic  power,  the  floating  sentiment  of  the  day — presents  it 
with  admirable  point,  and  in  the  neatest  and  most  memorable 
shape.  But  Leech,  as  a politician,  is  hardly  ever  original.  He 
only  claims  to  reflect  and  to  represent  the  general  public  judgment 
on  men  and  things.  Hence  there  is  a certain  timidity  in 
his  obsequious  follo'wing  suit  to  the  popular  voice.  At  the  time 
of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was  a strong  anti-Catholic ; but 
as  the  popular  fanaticism  began  to  cool,  he  ventured  on  one 
of  his  most  memorable  hits  — Lord  John  chalking  up  No 
Popery  and  then  running  away.  If  all  the  world  had  not  agreed 
that  the  same  Lord  John’s  official  powers  were  limited,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  Page  who  was  “not  strong  enough  for  the 
place.”  Had  not  a gust  of  gossip  surmised  that  Lord  Brougham 
was,  some  twenty  years  ago,  intriguing  for  place,  we  should  not 
have  had  to  laugh  at  that  most  comic  of  sketches,  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor  as  the  Merryman  in  the  Circus,  ready  “for  to  come,  for  to 
go,  for  to  fetch,  for  to  carry.”  But  to  say  this  is  no  disparagement 
to  Leech.  He  secures  impersonalitj''  by  the  palpable  abeyance  of 
his  o'wn  private  views.  Gilray  dashed  and  daubed  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  strong  personal  feelings,  in  his  fierce  attacks  on  the  French 
Revolution.  But  Leech  gains  in  force  and  impressiveness  by 
merging  the  man  in  the  chronicler.  His  commentaries  on  public 


things  are  party  commentaries,  but  they  do  not  afiect  to  be  his  o'wn. 
They  are  the  current  intoipretation  of  regular  politicians;  they  only 
claim  to  represent  with  point  and  definiteness  the  judgment,  on 
public  men  and  public  events,  of  at  least  half  the  nation.  And 
this  has  its  value — the  value,  that  is,  of  all  contemporary  judg- 
ments, with  their  incompleteness,  their  rapidity,  their  one-sided- 
ness, their  inexactness.  I’o  the  Macaulay  that  is  to  be,  a volume 
of  Punch's  political  “ pencillings  ” will  stand  him  in  good  stead  for 
a file  of  the  Times.  But  in  one  thing  Leech  must  be  credited* 
with  personal  merits  of  no  slight  character  in  his  political  sketches. 
Personal  in  one  sense  he  must  be,  but  in  the  other  he  is  not.  It  is 
always  open  to  the  political  satirist  to  treat  his  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  the  early  John  Bull  and  the  manner  of  Theodore  Hook.  This  is 
what  Leech  never  did.  Private  character  was  to  him  a sacred 
territory.  He  never  listened  .at  keyholes,  or  subsidized  butlers 
and  lady’s-m.aids  for  the  barb  of  his  epigriuns.  And  if  it  should 
be  said  that  the  taste  of  our  oWn  days  would  not  bear  the 
reviv.al  of  the  Ac/e  and  Satirist,  it  m.ay  be  owing  to  such  as  Leech 
that  the  Arje  .and  Satirist  are  now-a-days  impossible. 

After  all,  however,  it  was  not  by  his  politiciil  satire  that  Leech 
made  himself  a person.al  friend  and  intimate  of  all  English  circles. 
He  was  one  of  ourselves.  He  entered  into  our  common  domestic 
life,  with  all  its  little  funny  affectations,  its  grotesqueness,  its 
foibles,  its  weakness,  and  its  strength.  Leech  shot  folly  as  it  flies ; 
but  he  was  never  bitter,  seldom  cynical.  He  was  not  a mere 
Thackeray,  with  a theory  of  life  that  we  all  have  a dark  cupboard, 
that  there  is  a spectre  always  hovering  over  the  hearth,  and  some 
vice  or  crime  that  we  dare  hardly  to  confess  to  ourselves.  Leech 
had  aU  the  human  sympathies ; a sense  of  the  beauties  of  n.ature, 
both  in  men  and  the  external  world ; a certain  confidence  in  bis 
kind,  and  a large  sympathy  -with  the  great  humanities.  . It  was 
not,  as  in  Thackeray’s  case,  that  the  satirist  took  a solitary  foible 
or  a pettiness  and  expanded  It  into  the  representative  of  a 
class.  Leech  really  did  assume  the  class  and  then  limn 
the  individual.  He  was  rather  the  Theophrastus  than  the  Timon 
of  Art.  He  could  not,  even  had  he  been  cap.able  of -wiiting,  have 
invented  a Becky  Sharp  ; but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Thackeray 
to  say  that  he  could  not  have  imagined  Leech’s  Mr.  Briggs,  or  his 
ideal  “ servant-gal,”  or  his  superb  flunkeys,  or  his  schoolboys,  so 
fearful  and  wonderful  in  their  immatm-e  insolence,  and  in  a 
■wisdom  of  impertinence  which  nearly  reaches  the  sublime.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  hnw  wide  was  the  range  of  Leech’s  keen  observation. 
In  the  hunting-field,  at  the  watering-place,  on  the  river  bank,  in 
the  dra'wdng-room,  in  London  streets,  on  the  solitary  moor,  at  home 
or  abroad,  far  out  at  sea,  in  the  next  garret,  sumptuous  or  squalid, 
high  or  low — it  mattered  not  what  w.as  his  subject,  he  was  always 
at  home.  And,  somehow  or  other,  one  never  thought  worse  of 
one’s  kind  even  in  their  absurdities  and  vanities  and  oddities, 
after  they  had  been  quizzed  by  Leech.  He  always  contrived 
to  leave  some  subtle  trace  of  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
his  pencil.  He  wielded  only  summer  lightning,  which  played 
genially  round  its  subject,  but  seldom  scorched  it.  His  victims, 
if  they  may  be  c.alled  victims,  never  bec.ame  disagreeable  or 
offensive.  Once,  and  once  onljq  if  we  remember  right,  he  put 
forth  his  full  strength  when  he  drew  a hideous  and  almost 
awful  group  of  French  prostitutes  — the  foreigners  whom  we 
could  well  spare  ; but  somehow  there  seemed  to  be  hardly 
enough  of  sincerity  in  the  public  mind  to  be  grateful  for, 
or  to  appreciate,  this  sterner  stuff.  It  was  not  understood,  and 
Leech  never  ventured  again  out  of  the  region  of  the  playful 
and  sportive.  It  was  in  him  to  have  been  a Crabbe  or  a S-w^ ; 
public  taste  compelled  him  to  be  elegant  rather  than  austere.  No 
doubt  he  was,  in  some  class-portraits,  monotonous.  His  girls,  fresh, 
honest,  pretty,  and  unintellectual,  are  true  to  fact,  but,  as  a class — 
which  perhaps  makes  them  more  true  to  fact — they  are  slightly  tire- 
some. Yet  there  was  always  heart  in  them ; their  ankles  might  be 
impossible,  but  they  represented  the  right  stuff  out  of  which  wives 
and  mothers  are  to  be  made. 

In  all  this  we  have  been,  however  slightly  and  superficially, 
only  touching  on  the  moral  characteristics  of  Leech  as  an  illus- 
trator of  extant  English  life.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  really  a very  great  artist.  It  may  be  that  his  artistic 
versatility  is  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not 
regularly  trained  to  art  as  Hogarth  was.  It  may  sound  something 
like  treason  to  the  received  canons  if  we  say  that  Hogarth’s  pro- 
fessional training,  slight  as  it  was,  cramped  his  genius.  Leech, 
at  any  rate,  by  trying  all  branches  of  art,  found  the  vast  range  of 
his  powers.  We  are  not  aware  that  Hogarth  ever  went  beyond 
character-drawing  and  expression  by  the  human  figure.  Of 
landscape  he  seems  to  have  known  little.  But  Leech  was  equally 
at  home  when  he  had  to  hint  the  subtle  sense,  the  mixed 
motive,  the  suppressed  emotion,  the  unspoken  witticism  in 
his  Peels  or  his  Cobdens,  his  O’Connells  or  his  Disraelis,  or  when 
he  had  to  convey  the  vastness  of  immeasurable  stretches  of 
ocean,  or  the  depths  of  a wood,  or  the  lengthening  distance  of 
miles  after  miles  of  flat  inland  scenery  by  a few  but  masterly 
lines  of  the  mere  lead  pencil.  Nor  was  his  art  at  all  the  less 
accurate  because  he  occasionally  reached  even  to  something  of 
Turner’s  sense  of  space.  His  horses  are  as  well  defined, 
and  bear  ■witness  to  as  careful  study,  and  as  well  satisfy  the 
skilful  in  horse-flesh  and  horse  points,  as  those  of  Aiken;  and 
in  acciu-acy  of  dra’wing-  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  more  le- 
gitimate disciples  of  the  historical  schools.  The  only  wonder 
is  how  any  man,  compelled  or  induced  to  be  so  prolific,  could 
find  time  for  his  largeness  and  versatility  of  study;  and  it 
could  only  have  been  by  the  hardest  work  that  he  so 
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seldom  repeated  Mmself,  and  was  for  so  many  years  a genial 
student  of  life,  and  its  conceits  and  follies,  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness. But  his  soul  and  strength  were  in  his  work,  and  it  has  been 
given  to  few  with  the  same  loving  heart  to  feel,  and  with  the  same 
easy  hand  to  transcribe,  the  powers  of  scenery,  the  mountain 
and  flood,  the  deep  squelchy  ploughed  flelds,  the  blackness  of 
night,  the  curl  of  the  breaking  sea,  or  the  dulness  of  the  moor. 
Of  course  he  paid  the  penalty  for  all  this  hard  work.  Nobody  can 
•work  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  without  inter- 
mission, and  not  sufier  loss  of  the  substance  of  life.  Leech,  it 
seems,  was — or  he  could  never  have  done  what  he  did — suscep- 
tible, delicately  organized,  impatient  of  the  little  worries  of  life. 
He  fell  an  early  victim  to  over- work.  His  powers  never  failed ; 
they  seldom  do  in  the  case  of  a lover  of  work,  and  a conscien- 
tious high-minded  character.  His  invention  did  not  wax  feeble, 
nor  did  his  facility  degenerate  into  mannerism  and  vapid  iteration. 
But  he  sacrificed  life  for  the  means  of  life,  or  at  least  for  the  work 
of  life.  If  he  had  taken  a six  months’  holiday,  he  might  have 
lived  to  a riper  age  ; and  though  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  detestable  organ-grinders,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  worked  to  death,  and  that,  to  a man  in 
his  excitable  and  probably  morbid  state,  organ-grinding,  or  any 
other  petty  misery  of  human  life  dwelt  upon  and  acutely  realized, 
accelerated  the  crisis  which  only  rest  could  have  averted. 


THE  FRONTIER  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Many  of  om-  readers  must  have  noticed  a map  which  hung 
all  last  summer  in  the  windows  of  the  shops  round  Charing 
Cross,  entitled  “Europe  in  1866;  or,  the  Natural  Frontiers  of 
the  Peoples  of  Europe.”  There  was  a good  deal  in  it  to  startle 
some  people  and  to  amuse  others — to  make  the  principles  which 
had  guided  its  author  a little  obscure,  and  his  knowledge  more  than 
doubtful.  Europe  was  remodelled  in  a very  slap-dash  fashion. 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain — no  doubt  in  order  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  both  peoples,  whose  mutual  love  is  proverbial.  Austria 
was  cut  into  two  portions — one  German,  the  other  Slavonic, 
without  any  provision  for  the  Magyars,  who,  it  would  seem  from 
this,  are  to  be  considered  a Slavic  race.  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  disjoined  from  England,  and  stuck  together  to  form  a 
single  Celtic  state  (nothing  is  done  for  the  Cymfy) — an  arrange- 
ment which  it  would  be  a pity  to  comment  on.  Let  us  only 
hope  that  the  Scotch  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  again  confined  to 
their  own  deserts,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Orangemen 
of  Belfast  will  begin  at  once  to  take  counsel  together  for  the 
management  of  their  island,  so  soon  to  be  freed  from  the 
Sassenach.  The  Polish  question  is  settled  by  creating  a Poland 
which  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.  Denmark  and 
Finland  are  given  to  Sweden ; poor  old  Turkey  disappears  alto- 

f ether,  and  in  her  place  we  have  a huge  Greek  Empire  with  which 
ervians,  Roumans,  and  Bulgarians  are  all  to  be  equally  well  satis- 
fied. Two  other  features  are,  however,  more  noticeable  than  any 
of  those  already  mentioned,  for  they  suffice,  without  the  word 
“ Paris  ” in  the  corner  of  the  map,  to  betray  its  origin.  The  same 
person  wdio  has  so  tender  a feeling  for  nationality  that  he 
separates  Scotland  from  England  because  there  are  still  High- 
landers speaking  Gaelic,  can  upon  occasion  so  disregard  it  as  to 
give  the  Corsicans — Italian  in  race,  language,  and  customs — to 
France  rather  than  to  Italy,  and  to  hand  over  some  millions  of 
Germans  to  a foreign  Power  by  advancing  the  frontier  of  France 
to  the  Rhine. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  any  great  importance  to  such 
a production  as  this.  Its  motive  is  too  plain,  and  its  blun- 
ders are  too  gross,  for  any  one  to  be  seriously  influenced  by  it,  or 
to  see  anything  better  than  a rather  heavy  joke  in  the  notion  of 
setting  Europe  to  rights  after  this  fashion.  StiU  it  is  indisputable 
that,  partly  from  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
partly  from  a general  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  of  modern  diplomacy,  men  have  begun  to  look  less 
unfavourably  than  they  would  once  have  done  upon  schemes  of 
rectifying  frontiers  and  reconstituting  Europe  according  to  an 
arbitrary  theory.  Some  of  the  changes  that  have  been  proposed 
may  be  beneficial,  some  even  unavoidable.  It  is  clear  that  Austria 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  as  she  is  now;  it  is  highly  probable 
that  we  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  called  on  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
however  thoroughly  the  flame  of  revolt  may  seem  to  have  been 
trampled  out  in  Poland,  the  ashes  will  long  be  hot  beneath. 
These  questions  are,  however’,  too  wide  and  complicated  to  be 
approached  lightly,  or  judged  hastily ; it  is  of  one  far  more 
simple  and  far  more  familiar  to  all  of  us  that  we  wish  to  speak 
here.  The  project  of  annexing  to  France  all  Germany  west  of  the 
Rhine  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  Englishmen  as  one,  not 
indeed  desirable,  but  natural  and  perhaps  necessary,  and  one,  too, 
which  England  has  no  great  interest  in  opposing.  That  they 
should  look  at  it  thus  may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  need  not  be 
thought  strange.  They  have  heard  French  pamphleteers  call  out 
so  long  and  so  loudly  for  the  cession,  that  they  cannot  but  fancy 
there  must  be  some  show  of  justice  in  the  demand.  They 
remember  how  troublesome  it  was  in  schoolboy  days  to  be  sure  of 
the  boundary  between  Germany  and  France,  and  think  it  would 
be  much  simpler  and  better  to  have  an  unmistakeable  line,  such 
as  a great  river  furnishes.  When  duty  and  autumn  drive 
them  up  the  Rhine,  they  hear  the  waiters  at  the  inns  and  the 
keepers  of  the  gaming  tables  talk  French,  and  take  that  to  be  the 


proper  language  of  the  country.  They  call  the  towns  by  French 
names  ; they  distinguish  the  west  and  east  banks  of  the  river  as 
French  and  German  respectively ; they  are  worried  by  Prussian 
officialism ; they  have  now,  for  these  last  few  months,  been  natu- 
rally indignant  at  Prussia’s  overbearing  violence  ; and  they  have 
begun  to  forget,  in  their  desire  to  see  a wrong-headed  king  and 
insolent  aristocracy  punished,  at  what  a price  that  satisfaction  would 
be  bought.  Practically  these  are  the  considerations  by  which,  in  a 
confused,  half-conscious  way,  large  numbers  of  our  countrymen 
are  guided.  But  French  writers  have  a whole  armoury  of  reasons, 
abstract  and  practical,  historical,  strategical,  and  diplomatic,  to 
prove  the  annexation  just  and  necessary.  The  most  important  of 
these  it  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to  examine. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural 
boundary  (whatever  that  means)  between  Germany  and  France — 
a notion  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  a sort  of  confusion  be- 
tween that  which  does  exist  in  the  world  and  that  which  might 
be  wished  to  exist.  There  would  have  been  some  advantages, 
though  there  would  also  have  been  drawbacks,  in  a state  of  things 
in  which  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for  any  one 
nation  to  encroach  upon  any  other — seas,  rocks,  and  deserts  separa- 
ting them.  But,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  in  a former  article, 
nature  has  in  very  few  instances  placed  between  the  peoples  of 
Europe  any  such  physical  limits.  Those  which  she  has  placed  are 
not  rivers,  but  mountain  ranges.  Rivers  are  in  themselves  the  worst 
of  all  boundaries,  and  the  least  natural,  because  it  is  their  function 
to  connect,  not  to  sever — because  it  is  in  river-basins  that  population 
is  most  compact  and  uniform,  and  commercial  intercourse  most 
active.  The  appeal  to  nature,  therefore,  if  it  is  an  argument  at 
all,  is  an  argument  not  for  giving  France  more,  but  rather  for 
taldng  from  her  that  which  she  has — Alsace,  nameljq  and  the 
German  part  of  Lorraine.  Napoleon  I.  had  a good  eye  for  natural 
boundaries ; he  believed  the  Elbe  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of 
France,  and  acted  on  his  belief.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  adduced 
for  giving  France  the  one  river  which  would  not  equaUy  justify 
her  in  advancing  to  the  other. 

The  arguments  from  nature  are  fittingly  followed  by  those  from 
histoi-y.  Gaul,  according  to  Julius  Caesar,  extends  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Roman  province  in  Imperial  times  had  the  same  boundary. 
This  may  well  be  true  without  proving  anything.  Gaul  is  by  no 
means  France,  and  if  all  things  were  to  be  restored  to  their  state 
in  A.D.  1 00,  the  first  step  would  be  to  send  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 
Angles  back  to  the  Elbe,  and  summon  the  Gael  and  the  Cymry  to 
reoccupy  their  ancient  heritage.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  even 
under  the  Romans  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  inhabited  by 
a Teutonic  population  just  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the  irruption  of 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  the  fifth  century  A.n.  effected  little  or 
no  permanent  transference  of  territory  from  a Celtic-speaking  to  a 
German-speaking  race.  Eight  centuries  after  Julius  Caesar,  we  are 
met  by  another  historical  argument,  which  may  safely  be  left  unre- 
futed, since  it  proves  just  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  meant  to  prove. 
That  in  Charlemagne’s  time  the  same  monarch  ruled  on  the  Loire 
and  on  the  Rhine  would  not  show  that  Mentz  and  Cologne  should 
obey  Paris,  but  that  all  France  should  obey  the  Frankfort  Diet, 
as  the  repi-esentative  of  the  German  monarchy.  Then  (and  this 
is  the  last  reason  from  history)  we  are  reminded  that,  under 
Napoleon,  the  whole  of  the  left  Rhine-bank — the  Netherlands 
included — was  a part  of  France.  So  indeed  it  was,  and  so  too 
were  Holland,  Hanover,  and  the  Hanse  towns ; so  was  Switzerland ; 
and  so,  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  a protectorate  in  the  one  case  and 
a separate  kingdom  in  the  other,  was  half  Germany  and  all  Italy, 
The  third  and  most  weighty  reason  adducedto  justify  the  proposed 
annexation  is  one  which  it  is  hard  to  listen  to  with  gravity,  and 
which  might  have  been  passed  over  but  for  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  it  has  recently  been  advanced  by  a writer  of  some  reputa- 
tion in  the  JReme  des  Deux  Mondes.  A rectification  of  the  frontier 
is  demanded  by  the  weakness  of  France  in  a military  point  of  view. 
She  has  no  proper  line  of  defence  on  the  north-east  against  aninvading 
enemy,  and  must  live,  until  she  gets  it  in  the  form  of  a great  river,  in 
constant  terror  of  a people  so  united,  so  warlike,  and  so  resolute  as  the 
Germans.  Fancy  Russia  declaring  that  Moscow  can  never  be  safe 
while  Wallachia  owns  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  or  England 
requiring  Nepaul  to  protect  herself  against  the  aggressions  of 
Tibet.  After  such  a demand,  one  feels  inclined  to  rub  one’s 
eyes,  and  ask  whether  history  does  not  lie  when  she  represents 
France  as  the  aggressor  in  every  great  European  war  — 
that  of  the  Revolution  excepted  — since  the  days  of  Louis  XI. ; 
whether  it  can  be  that  she  has  constantly  added  to  her  own  terri- 
tory, and  sent  her  victorious  armies  all  over  Germany  and  Italy ; 
whether  she  is  not  now  a second-rate  Power,  with  a pacific,  unam- 
bitious people,  dwelling  at  ease  under  a weak  though  weU- 
intentioned  ruler,  and  Germany  a compact  and  vigorous  State, 
fitted  for  conquest  by  the  excellence  of  her  organization  and 
the  practical  genius  of  her  people.  The  writer  in  the  Revue 
argues  that  before  the  Revolution,  when  North-Western  Germany 
was  composed  of  petty  States,  the  danger  to  Fi’ance  was  not  so 
imminent,  especially  as  some  of  these  States  were  so  devoted  to 
French  interests  that  their  country  was  called  “ La  France 
rhenane.”  Does  he  fancy  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  name, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  only  a synonym  for  Franconia, 
the  land  of  the  Eastern  or  Rhenish  Franks?  One  is  loth  to 
suppose  such  a blunder;  yet  what  else  can  be  made  of  his 
words  ? “ But  now,”  he  proceeds,  “ instead  of  these  weak 

and  submissive  States,  we  have  aggressive  Prussia  for  our 
neighbour,  and  must  be  in  a condition  to  resist  her.” 
No  one  will  defend  the  conduct  of  Prussia  during  the  past 
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year;  but  Denmark  is  one  enemy,  and  France  another.  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  Prussia,  consciously  inferior  in  numbers 
and  energy,  with  no  defensible  frontier,  and  a long  straggling  ter- 
ritory flanked  by  jealous  inferiors,  is  likely  to  be  the  aggressor  in 
any  war  ? or  can  any  one  doubt  which  capital  such  a war  would 
lirst  endanger,  Paris  or  Berlin  ? It  is  not  for  France,  maintaining 
an  army  which  is  the  perpetual  menace  of  Europe,  able  when 
unarmed  to  pour  an  irresistible  host  across  the  Alps  in  three 
weeks’  time,  to  talk  of  moderation,  and  the  need  of  having  rivers 
and  fortresses  to  protect  her. 

These,  then,  are  the  grounds,  valeant  quantum,  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  that  France  should  light  up  a European  war,  and  violate 
that  very  principle  of  nationalities  for  which  she  professed  to  have 
taken  up  arms  in  Italy  in  1859,  and  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms 
again  in  Poland.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  people  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  or  the  Palatinate  ha  ve  any  desire  to  be  annexed  to  France, 
nor  has  any  one  talked  of  taking  their  opinion  by  universal  suffrage. 
For  all  Europe  knows,  unless  English  tourists  are  to  be  made  an 
exception,  that  these  parts  of  Germany  are  just  as  German  as  Vienna 
or  Berlin,  and  would  resist  a separation  from  their  countr3TT»en  as 
firmly  as  Yorkshire  would  a separation  from  the  rest  of  England. 
As  far  back  as  human  memory  extends,  the  Rhine  has  been  to  the 
Germans,  not  the  boundary,  but  the  centre  of  their  country. 
Around  it  cling  all  the  associations  of  their  history.  On  its 
banks  stand  the  moat  famous  of  their  ancient  cities,  and  the 
noblest  memorials  of  their  art.  Some  of  these  were  lost  two 
centuries  ago  with  Alsaee  and  Strasburg,  but  this  makes  the 
German  people  all  the  more  jealous  of  those  that  remain — of 
Cologne  and  Mentz,  Speyer,  Treves,  and  Worms.  These  are 
surely  feelings  in  which  Englishmen  may  be  expected  to 
sympathize,  even  were  they  not  the  feelings  of  a people 
who  are  our  nearest  kinsmen  in  Europe,  and  who  are  also,  what- 
ever temporary  dissensions  may  arise,  our  natural  allies  against 
the  only  Power  from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear.  Nor  ought 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  nearly  touches  us  to  pass  un- 
meptioned.  Were  France  once  established  on  the  Rhine,  nothing 
could  prevent  her  from  rapidly  absorbing  Belgium — a result  which 
Frenchmen  themselves  might  well  deplore,  since,  with  the  little 
kingdom,  would  disappear  the  last  spot  where  the  French  tongue 
is  still  used  to  express  the  thoughts  of  freemen. 

The  weakness  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  agents  of  the 
French  Emperor  seek  to  defend  the  project  of  annexation  affords 
little  security  that  it  will  not  one  day  assume  a practical  form. 
We  have  all  seen  the  same  game  played  once  before — played 
out  in  the  face  of  a condemnation  as  general,  although  against 
a weaker  opponent.  The  seizure  of  Savoj'  and  Nice  was  indeed 
a far  meaner  proceeding  than  the  seizure  of  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces would  be,  for  it  was  the  spoliation  of  an  ally;  it 
was  the  exaction  of  a dishonourable  pajment  for  what  had 
been  promised  as  a free  service.  It  had,  however,  one  justi- 
fication which  would  in  the  present  case  be  wanting.  The 
Savoyards  spoke  French,  they  were  Catholics,  and,  though  the 
oldest  subjects  of  the  royal  house  of  Italy,  they  probably  cared 
little  to  which  monarchy  they  belonged.  But  Rhenish  Bavaria 
and  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Rhenish  Prussia  are  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  have  always  been  hostile  to  France,  whose  genius  and 
manners  differ  from  hers  as  much  as  does  their  language,  who  are 
in  large  measure  Protestant,  and  who  would  pass,  from  govern- 
ments which  are  at  least  constitutional  and  moderate,  under  a 
despotism  which  proscribes  free  speech  and  political  thought. 

It  may  be  said  that,  if  the  feeling  of  these  provinces  and  the 
sympathy  of  Germany  generally  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  and 
baffle  France,  it  cannot  be  worth  much  after  all.  The  reproach 
would  be  a fair  one,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  deserved.  The 
armies  of  France  might  very  possibly  overrun  the  Rhine  countries, 
and  even  hold  them  for  some  time,  but  they  would  be  expelled  in 
the  end  by  a force  stronger  than  that  of  bayonets.  Not  so  much  in 
order  to  save  these  countries  as  to  prevent  a conflict  which  would 
embroil  all  Europe  and  embitter  national  hatreds  for  years  to  come, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  public  opinion  of  England  should  manifest 
itself  more  strongly  than  it  has  yet  done  upon  this  matter.  We 
have  sinned  ourselves  in  our  time,  but  the  disinterestedness  of  our 
more  recent  foreign  policy  gives  us  a right  to  blame  the  blind 
passion  for  annexation  which  seems  still  to  exist  among  our  neigh- 
bours. The  French  are  accustomed  to  claim,  and  not  altogether 
unjustly,  the  honour  of  leading  the  van  of  Em-opean  progi'ess. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  whether,  in  cherishing  this  thirst  after 
increase  of  territory,  they  are  not  maintaining  the  worst  traditions 
of  an  evil  time,  and  whether  it  is  not  a sufficient  condemnation  of 
any  Government  to  which  they  may  entrust  their  destinies  that  it 
turns  into  a false  and  dangerous  channel  the  energies  of  a great 
people,  and  offers  dreams  of  robbery  abroad  in  lieu  of  civil  and 
political  freedom  at  home. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OP  ELECTORS. 

The  small  sect  of  people  whose  most  prominent  characteristic 
is  a tremendous  parade  of  political  conscientiousness  are 
kept  in  a state  of  truly  distressing  indecision  by  the  rumours  of 
immediate  dissolution  which  it  suits  the  purposes  of  whips  and 
electioneering  agents  to  keep  afloat.  They  cannot  vote  for  a 
Radical  candidate,  while  to  vote  for  a Tory  or  an  old-fashioned 
Whig  they  are  ashamed.  If  you  give  them  ten  reasons  why  they 
should  support  one  side,  they  are  ready  with  an  equal  number 
which  go  the  other  way,  and  until  a course  of  action  has  been 


discovered  which  is  not  open  to  a single  conflicting  consideration, 
they  positively  refuse  to  be  comforted,  or  to  let  their  conscience 
have  a moment’s  repose.  Every  device  of  casuistry  is  brought 
into  play.  A favourite  newspaper  is  made  the  duclor  duhitantium, 
and  complex  or  impossible  cases  of  candidature  are  submitted  for 
oracular  decision.  Just  as  BeWa  Life  is  consulted  upon  subtle 
points  in  All  Fours  or  Spell  and  Nurr,  or  the  London  Journal 
upon  the  best  mode  of  removing  warts  or  recovering  the  affections 
ot  a strayed  lover,  the  organs  of  the  political  purists  are  called 
upon  to  decide  how  an  honest  Liberal  ought  to  vote  when  his 
choice  lies  between  a supporter  of  universal  suffrage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  son  of  a duke  or  cotton-spinner  who  has 
bought  the  borough  on  the  other.  There  would  be  no  kindness, 
even  were  it  possible,  in  putting  an  end  to  perverse  scrupulosity 
of  this  kind.  A hypochondriac  detests  anybody  who  congratulates 
him  on  looking  well.  In  much  the  same  way,  a man  who  prides 
himself  on  the  number  of  objections  which  he  alone  can  see  to  a 
simply  sensible  course  in  politics  is  far  from  grateful  for 
suggestions  which  may  indeed  remove  his  affected  anxiety,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  destroy  his  grormds  for  thankfulness  that 
he  is  not  as  other  voters  are.  Every  time  that  Taper  and  Tadpole 
find  it  convenient  to  announce  a dissolution  next  month  or  early 
in  the  spring,  these  morbid  and  restless  spirits  are  afflicted  by  a 
new  attack  of  indecision ; but  they  derive  an  astonishing  amount  of 
consolation  from  the  reflection  how  infinitely  more  elevated  are 
their  own  notions  of  political  duty  than  those  of  vulgar  common- 
sense  folks  who  keep  a steady  eye  upon  a cei’tain  number  of 
practical  ends.  The  members  of  this  school  of  politicians,  the 
sole  article  of  whose  simple  creed  is  perplexity,  are  happily  not 
very  numerous.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  follow  the  exactly 
opposite  com’se  were  as  few.  There  is  no  mischief  to  be  appre- 
hended from  any  line  which  the  over-scrupulous  elector  may 
eventually  decide  upon  adopting ; but  those  who  promptly  reduce 
the  whole  question  between  two  candidates  to  some  one  narrow 
issue  are,  from  obvious  causes,  peculiarly  likely  to  determine 
the  question  wrongly.  The  task  of  selecting  the  particular 
issue  on  which  the  constituencies  are,  if  possible,  to  be 
misled  is  the  most  delicate  function  which  electioneering 
partisans  have  to  perform,  and  at  present  it  is  even  more 
difficult  than  usual.  In  fact,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  get  up  a good  and  really  serviceable  cry  on  either  side.  The 
extraordinary  popularity  of  the  Premier,  that  chief  bugbear  of 
puzzled  purists,  has  hitherto  been  the  only  capital  of  the  Liberal 
electioneerers ; and  the  agents  of  the  Conservatives,  knowing  more 
of  the  truth  than  their  journalists,  are  probably  content  with  a 
devout  prayer  that  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  “taken  ” before  the 
general  election.  But  there  are  symptoms  that  some  of  the 
Conservatives  see  the  propriety  of  tr}dng  to  get  the  question 
between  them  and  their  opponents  stated  in  some  other  terms  a 
little  more  favourable  to  their  own  chances  of  a majority.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the*Rochdale  Conservative  Association  was 
selected  as  a good  opportunity  for  airing  the  new  view.  The 
Rochdale  Radicals,  it  seems,  are  tired  of  the  “ empty  vapourings  ” 
of  their  own  party,  and  “ disgusted  with  the  vacillations  of  a pro- 
fessedly Liberal  but  really  obstructive  Whig  Administration.” 
To  vote  for  a Conservative  is  rather  an  odd  way  of  showing  disgust 
with  Liberals  for  being  too  Conservative,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  statement  is  useful  for  keeping  up  the  pleasing- 
fable  of  the  Conservative  reaction,  and  the  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Brett  confidently  hopes  to  oust  Mr.  Cobden  from  his  seat  for  the 
borough. 

Mr.  Brett’s  exposition  of  the  future  division  of  parties  will  no  doubt 
prove  uncommonly  useful  to  the  Conservative  agents  and  managers. 
He  has  shown  them  how  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  demo- 
cratic speech  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  if  they  do  their  best 
with  the  new  device  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  temporary 
capital  from  it.  As  is  proper  in  a declaratory  manifesto  at  the 
opening  of  a contest,  Mr.  Brett  takes  up  a position  which  maj^  be 
wrong  and  capable  of  easy  refutation,  but  which  is  at  leastboth  simple 
and  intelligible.  Lord  Palmerston,  he  maintains,  is  no  longer 
master  in  his  own  house,  and  he  must  soon  cease  to  be  master 
even  in  name.  “ It  is  the  influence  of  Gladstone’s  formidable 
genius  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  arrest,”  and  it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  lead  a Ministry  without  introducing  large 
measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
policy  would  be  to  transfer  the  government  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, to  reduce  all  classes  to  absolute  equality,  and  thus  to  revolu- 
tionize the  coimtry.  The  whole  duty,  therefore,  of  every  elector  who 
wishes  well  to  the  Constitution  is  to  vote  against  every  candidate 
who  promises  to  support  a measure  for  lowering  the  franchise. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  not  particularly  original.  It  is  im- 
possible to  indulge  in  any  speculation  upon  the  political 
futui-e  without  instantly  recognising  the  prominent  part 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  certain  to  play  in  it,  and  without 
seeing  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  he  may  ultimately  espouse 
ultra-democratic  opinions.  But  the  open  anticipation  of  a violent 
change  under  his  leadership,  as  an  avowed  and  ample  reason  why 
people  should  vote  for  a Conservative  candidate,  is  a decided 
novelty.  Still  it  may  serve  Mr.  Brett’s  purpose.  To  raise  a 
simple  issue  of  this  kind  is  a sure  way  of  catching  votes.  The 
dull  fanatics  of  the  Alliance  are  going  to  vote  on  the  simple  issue 
of  compulsory  teetotalism.  They  beheve  that  nothing  better  can 
possibly  be  done  for  the  country,  by  the  machinery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  that  a certain  number  of  people  should  be 
allowed  to  prevent  everybody  else  from  drinking  beer.  They  may 
think  the  candidate  on  the  wrong  side  in  his  views  of  taxation. 
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foreign  policy,  Parliamentary  Reform,  Cliurcli-rates,  the  Ballot, 
and  everything  else,  hut  if  he  will  only  pledge  himself  to  vote  for 
the  millennium  of  tea  and  lemonade,  all  the  other  trifles  will  be 
forgiven.  Mr.  Brett’s  compendious  account  of  electoral  duty  is 
not  so  monstrously  irrational  as  the  doctrine  of  the  teetotallers, 
but  it  involves  a similar  confusion  of  thought.  To  rej  ect  a candidate 
because  he  is  wrong  on  a certain  point,  and  that  a point  not  urgent 
at  the  time,  is  a deliberate  sacrifice  of  substantial  advantages  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  a blunder  which  is  never  likely  to  be 
made.  When  a Minister  dissolves  Parliament  in  order  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  country  upon  some  special  question,  the  votes  of 
the  country  will  be  more  or  less  an  answer  to  that  que.stion. 
But  when  candidates  try  to  confine  the  election  to  some  par- 
ticular issue  which  happens  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and 
to  persuade  the  electors  that  this  is  the  only  point  really  at  stake, 
the  result  may  be  highly  undesirable.  The  issue  which  Mr.  Brett 
wishes  the  Conservatives  to  raise  is  in  no  sense  before  the  consti- 
tuencies. Of  how  many  persons  likely  to  seek  a seat  in  the  next 
House  of  Commons  can  it  be  said  that  “ their  end  in  view  is  to  reduce 
all  classes  in  England  to  their  favourite  equality  ” ? Yet  this  is  the 
alleged  alternative.  Unless  the  Conservatives  have  a majority, 
the  levellers  wall  be  triumphant.  Unless  we  will  have  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  to  rule  over  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  raise 
the  flag  of  manhood  suffrage  and  overthrow  the  Constitution.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  tell  what  extreme  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  eventu.ally  reach,  but  it  is  a very  insufficient 
ground  for  dismissing  him  from  the  public  service  that  ten  or 
twenty,  or  even  five,  years  hence  he  may  perhaps  be  preaching  re- 
publicanism, or  absolute  monarchy,  or  a theocracy.  If  the  men 
who  avow  themselves  in  favour  of  reform,  because  they  think  their 
sincerity  vflll  never  be  seriously  tested,  could  be  punished  for 
their  hypocrisy  without  making  the  House  of  Commons  even 
less  respectable  than  it  is,  nobody  would  regret  their  re- 
jection. It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  how  a single 
improvement  in  legislation  could  be  carried  without  the 
assistance  of  the  very  men  who  would  thus  be  excluded.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  never  concede 
anything  that  it  can  help  conceding.  Were  it  not  for  some  of 
those  who  weakly  swallow  the  party  shibboleth  of  extended 
franchise  which  they  cordially  hate,  concessions  would  be  even 
fewer  than  they  are.  Under  a Conservative  Ministry,  with  a 
doubtful  majority,  no  way  in  legislation  could  be  made,  and  a not 
improbable  result  would  be  a sudden  cry  for  reform.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  return  of  a Conservative  member  may  be  the 
best  indirect  means  of  hurrying  on  the  catastrophe  which  Mr.  Brett 
wants  to  go  to  Parliament  expressly  to  avert. 

The  most  pressing  political  want  at  the  present  time  is 
unquestionably  a strong  Ministry.  A Cabinet  which  could 
ensure  an  able  and  industrious  set  of  administrators,  and 
also  command  a sufficiently  decisive  majority  in  the  House  to 
carry  their  measure.s,  would  be  the  moat  effective  agency  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  weary  cant  of  noisy  local  associations,  and 
to  the  consequent  dishonesty  of  candidates.  The  basis  of  such  a 
Ministry  is  comparatively  of  secondary  importance.  So  micom- 
monly  little  has  been  got  from  a weak  Liberal  Government 
that  those  who  want  improvements  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
in  codification,  in  the  Poor-laws,  or  in  anything  else,  would 
be  only  too  thankful  to  receive  them  from  a strong  govern- 
ment of  Conservatives.  Whether  such  a government  is  pos- 
sible may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  remember  the  want  of 
discipline  and  union  among  the  followers,  and  the  few  men  of 
real  power  among  the  leaders.  But  this  is  the  problem.  The 
Rochdale  Conservatives  cannot  be  gravely  blamed  for  trying  to 
fasten  an  unpopular  view  upon  their  opponents.  As  an  elec- 
tioneering “ dodge,”  it  is  not  much  more  unfair  than  the  cry  of  Pro- 
tection which  was  raised  against  the  Conservative  candidates  in 
1852.  Still,  it  is  dangerous  work  to  provoke  laid  ghosts,  ancl  in 
the  long  run  the  Conservatives  may  find  that  they  have  done 
no  service  to  their  own  cause  by  trying  to  narrow  the  fight  to  a 
single  issue,  and  that  an  unreal  one.  The  wise  elector  will  do 
well  to  pause  before  he  accepts  a one-sided  statement  of  the  ulti- 
mate question  on  which  he  is  voting.  Political  votes,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  House,  are  prettj''  sure  always  to  be  guided  by 
manifold  considerations.  A voter  may  try  to  give  due  weight  to 
each  of  them,  without  stopping  in  hopeless  inability  to  calculate 
what  practical  step  he  ought  to  take  in  consequence. 


THE  NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

IT  is  strange  that  so  much  of  the  racing  at  Newmarket  should 
be  of  indifferent  quality.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  greater 
part  of  last  week’s  sport  was  such  as  v/ould  not  have  attracted 
any  body  not  professionally  concerned  to  any  place  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  easy  ride  or  drive  from  home.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  is  so  little  first-rate  racing,  but  that  there  is  so  much  of  a 
lower  class.  The  Houghton  Meeting  lasted  the  whole  week,  and 
although  the  short  days  of  the  end  of  October  were  made  as  long 
as  possible  by  beginning  early,  the  business  of  one  day  was  left 
unfinished  because  it  had  become  too  dark  for  the  judge  to  dis- 
tinguish the  colours  of  the  contending  jockeys.  Looking  at  racing 
independently  of  the  speculation  which  is  connected  with  it,  the 
most  interesting  race  of  the  meeting  was  the  Handicap  Sweep- 
stakes  for  three-year-olds  on  Thursday,  in  which  FiUe  de  I’Air 
was  to  meet  some  of  the  best  horses  of  the  year  upon  terms 
which  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  add  another  to  her  long  list 


of  victories.  The  starters  and  w'eiahts  for  this  race  were  as 


follows : — 

st.  lbs. 

Cambuscan  , ' , 89 

Eille  de  I’Air  . . 87 

Breeze  . ..80 


St.  lbs. 

Baragab  . . . 7 .10 

Master  Richard  . 74 


Thus  Eille  de  I’Air  was  to  give  1 7 lbs.,  besides  the  mare’s  allowance, 
to  Master  Richard,  and  she  was  to  meet  Cambuscan  upon  nearly 
even  terms  immediately  after  Cambuscan,  by  winning  his  match, 
with  General  Peel,  had  proved  himself  better  than  the  second 
horse  in  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger.  The  result  of  this  race  was  a 
good  examplq  of  what  may  be  done  by  handicapping,  for  Master 
Richard  was  enabled  to  beat  Eille  de  I’Air,  although  he  had  never 
before  distinguished  himself  in  any  race  among  first-class  horses. 
He  started  both  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Derby. 
He  did  not  start  for  the  St.  Leger,  because  there  was  another  race 
at  Doncaster  for  which  he  was  prudently  reserved,  and  which  he 
won,  being  about  his  best  performance.  Master  Richard  is  better 
at  a mile  than  at  a longer  distance,  but  the  length  of  course  at 
Newn^arket,  being  one  mile  and  a quarter,  was  not  more  than  he 
could  travel  pretty  comfortably  under  moderate  weight.  There 
had  been  enough  rain  before  the  race  to  make  the  ground  heavy, 
whereas  at  the  previous  meeting  it  had  been  very  dry  and  hard ; 
and  probably  this  change  was  not  in  favour  of  Eille  de  I’/iir  in 
the  difficult  task  she  had  to  perform.  At  any  rate  that  task  was- 
beyond  her  power,  for  Master  Richard  beat  all  the  cracks  in  very 
handsome  style,  and  won  easily  by  a length.  Baragah  beat  Eille 
de  I’Air  for  second  place  by  a head,  and  Cambuscan  only  got  fourth, 
although  it  is  likely  that  he  could  have  done  more  if  there  had 
been  any  use  in  persevering.  It  was  not  easy  to  tell  beforehand 
what  this  formidable  French  mare  could  or  could  not  do,  but  it 
ought  not  to  appear  surprising  that  she  failed  to  give  what  may  be 
called  20  lbs.  to  a moderately  good  horse  of  the  same  3'ear.  Per- 
haps Master  Richard  was  best  known  before  this  race  from  having 
finished  behind  Scottish  Chief,  both  last  year  and  this  year,  at 
Ascot.  It  might  have  been  thought  before  the  race  at  Newmarket 
that  Baragah,  if  at  his  best,  could  give  6 lbs.  to  Master  Richard 
and  beat  him,  but  it  appears  that  those  who  thought  so  were 
mistaken. 


The  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  on  Tuesday  produced  a magnifi- 
cent finish  between  Ackworth,  who  won  it,  and  Tomato.  We  used, 
to  hear  of  Ackworth  a year  ago  as  a colt  whose  private  trials  made 
him  out  good  enough  to  win  the  Derby,  and  those  who  backed  him 
for  the  Derby  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  are  now  taking  to 
themselves  credit  for  having  discerned  the  merit  of  the  winner  of 
the  Cambridgeshire.  Yet,  if  Ackworth’s  performance  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  seen  that  it  falls  far  short  of  bringing  him  on  a. 
level  with  the  best  horses  of  his  year.  Tomato,  of  the  same  year, 
ran  him  as  close  as  could  be  short  of  making  a dead  heat,  and, 
instead  of  Ackworth  giving  Tomato  anything  for  sex,  she  gave 
him  5 lbs.  We  saw  in  the  Second  October  Meeting  that,  at  even 
weights.  Tomato  could  not  keep  anywhere  near  Eille  de  I’Air  j and 
we  may  infer  that  Ackworth,  upon  the  same  terms,  would  get  even 
a more  unmitigated  beating.  This  is  not  putting  a very  high  figure 
of  merit  upon  the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshhe ; but  then  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  net  value  of  the  stakes  was  2,405/., 
besides  the  stakes,  both  the  present  and  the  late  owners  of 
Ackworth  were  reported  to  have  won  something  like  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  stakes  in  bets.  A horse  who  has  been  the  means, 
of  winning  all  this  money  becomes  in  a certain  sense  famous,  but 
his  reputation  will  not  be  compai-able  to  that  of  Blair  Athol  or 
Eille  de  I’Air.  Ackworth’s  early  failures  were  attributed  to  a 
fault  of  temper  for  which  remedy  was  sought  in  an  operation 
which  deprives  him  of  any  other  hope  of  fame  than  that  which 
arises  from  his  own  exploits.  After  running  third  for  the 
Cesarewitch  with  7 .st.  on  his  back,  Ms  chance  of  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire at  the  same  weight  and  only  half  the  distance 
looked  so  good  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  induced  to 
buj'  him  for  2,000/.  of  Mr.  H.  Hill,  in  whose  colom’s  he 
ran  in  the  Cesarewitch,  and  also,  with  little  credit,  in  the 
Derby.  It  seemed  that  2,000/.  was  a long  price  to  give  for  a. 
gelding,  even  with  a good  chance  of  the  Cambridgeshire  in  him; 
but  the  result  has  proved  that  the  Marqms  of  Hastings  knew 
quite  well  how  to  malce  a bargain.  Superstitious  people  might 
think  that  the  change  of  owners  had  brought  the  horse  a change 
of  luck,  and  certainly  Mr.  HiU,  although  persevering  as  much  and 
deserving  as  well  of  fortune  as  his  competitors,  has  not  been  often 
favom-ed  with  the  smiles  of  the  fickle  goddess.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  winners  in  two  principal  races  of  the  Houghton 
Meeting  should  have  been  trained  in  the  same  stable.  There  were 
three  horses  under  John  Day’s  care  which  the  partisans  of  the 
Danebury  stable  supported,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  for  the 
Derby — namely,  Copenhagen,  Ackworth,  and  Master  Richard.  The 
two  latter  have  now  justified  the  partiality  of  their  friends,  but 
Copenhagen  has  never  improved  upon  his  indifferent  performance 
for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  The  winner  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire was  a good  deal  backed  for  it  after  getting  third  in  the 
Cesarewitch,  but,  although  Tomato  has  always  borne  a high  cha- 
racter, her  weight  must  have  been  thought  too  great  for  her,  as 
she  was  hardly  backed  at  aU,  and  started  at  the  truly  outside  price 
of  1 00  to  I . It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  excitement  of  the  Ring 
when  Tomato  looked  all  over  the  winner  close  to  home.  Baron 
Rothschild  is  popular  on  the  tmf  for  his  character  as  a sportsman, 
but  if  his  mare  had  puUed  the  fielders  through,  in  a race  where  all 
the  favourites  were  heavily  backed,  his  popularity  would  have 
rested  upon  even  more  solid  ground  than  that  of  his  own  good 
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qualities.  The  pace  for  the  Cambridgeshire  seems  to  have  been  very 
severe,  and  at  any  rate  it  was  severe  enough  to  knock  over  more  than 
one  patched-up  horse  who  certainly  could  not  have  won  without  dis- 
credit to  his  sound  competitors.  The  cause  of  the  pace  being  so 
severe  at  starting  was  that  the  run  home  happened  to  be  the  way 
to  Blue  Mantle’s  stable,  and,  accordingly.  Blue  Mantle  started  as  if 
he  really  meant  for  once  to  do  as  well  as  he  could.  But  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him  after  half  a mile  that  he  might  get  to  his 
stable  soon  enough  without  hurrying  himself  inconveniently,  and 
so  he  left  the  race  to  horses  who  were  naturally  more  disposed  to 
tiT,  or  more  capable  of  being  compelled.  The  pace,  however,  was 
maintained  by  other  horses  when  Blue  Mantle  declined  to  make 
further  efforts  in  that  behalf,  and  it  told  with  fatal  effect 
upon  Brick  and  Saccharometer,  who  had  been  supported  by 
the , public  with  a zeal  bordering  on  infatuation.  Brick,  a son 
■of  the  Tlying  Dutchman,  was  much  talked  about  as  a two- 
year-old,  and  he  was  backed  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
last  year  at  a short  price.  During  his  preparation  for  this 
race  he  went  amiss,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  starting  for 
a race  in  which  his  friends  affirmed  that  he  would  have  beaten 
Macaroni.  He  has  been  in  retirement  ever  since,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  he  had  become  quite  sound,  and  that  his 
owner.  Lord  Stamford,  had  tried  him  with  Cambuscan  so  satisfac- 
torily that  he  regarded  the  Cambridgeshire  as  a certainty. 
Accordingly,  Brick  was  made  first  favourite,  and  remained  so  up 
to  Saturday  before  the  race.  Another  great  public  favourite  was 
Saccharometer,  who,  undoubtedly,  was  a good  horse  as  a two-year- 
old,  and  when  he  ran  second  to  Macaroni  in  the  Two  Thousaud. 
Saccharometer  is  a very  beautiful  horse,  but  he  has  forelegs  which 
have  been  sometimes  called  “ dicky,”  but  which  we  were  assured  had 
become  all  right,  as  they  certaiiily  seemed  to  be  when  he  ran  a 
race  over  the  Cambridgeshire  course  at  the  previous  meeting. 
Believers  in  this  fair  appearance  put  down  their  money  freely  on 
Saccharometer,  and  both  they  and  the  partisans  of  Brick  saw 
their  favourites  beaten  out  of  the  race.  It  would  have  been 
strange  and  unsatisfactory  if  it  had  been  proved  to  be  possible  to 
patch  up  a horse,  once  reported  to  have  unsound  legs,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  win  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  the  year.  Among 
the  competitors  of  these  two  horses  were  many  in  whose  praise 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  much  to  say,  but  at  least  it  may  be 
asserted  that  most  of  them  had  four  legs  to  run  upon.  The  trial 
of  Brick  need  not  have  been  delusive  as  regards  speed,  for,  with 
Cambuscan  in  the  form  he  has  lately  shown.  Lord  Stamford  could 
scarcely  make  a mistake ; but  no  trial  can  equal  the  severity  of 
such  a race  as  the  Cambridgeshire,  for  which  it  really  seems 
extravagant  to  back  at  a short  price  anything  but  a perfectly 
sound  horse.  There  was  seen  lately,  in  Adventurer,  a remarkable 
example  of  a horse  which,  after  breaking  down  last  year  at  Ascot, 
was  so  far  restored  as  actually  to  win  a race  at  Doncaster.  But 
Adventurer  has  since  broken  down  worse  than  ever,  and  will  not 
run  again.  A patched-up  horse  may  be  admirable  as  a proof  of 
veterinary  skill,  but  he  is  not  the  same  as  a sound  horse,  and  this 
the  race  for  the  Cambridgeshire  conspicuously  demonstrated. 

The  race  for  the  Criterion  Stakes,  the  last  important  two-year- 
old  contest  of  the  year,  discovered  a promising  Derby  colt  in  Mr. 
Naylor’s  Chattanooga,  who,  like  Mr.  Merry’s  Liddington,  is  a son 
of  Orlando,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1 844.  Chattanooga  was  bred 
at  the  Boyal  Paddocks  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Naylor  at  last  year’s  sale.  All  accounts  agree  in  praising 
Chattanooga’s  looks  and  style  of  going,  and  he  won  like  a race- 
horse, beating  Brahma  at  even  weights  by  two  lengths.  Among 
the  penalized  horses  were  Gladiateur,  vdnner  of  the  Clear- 
well  5 Audax,  winner  of  the  Two-Year-Old  Sweepstakes  at 
Doncaster ; and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Koenig,  who  has  passed 
with  credit  through  a hard  season’s  work.  These  horses  may 
be  very  good,  without  being  good  enough  to  win  the  Criterion 
under  a penalty  of  9 lbs.,  as  Fille  de  I’Air  did  last  year.  But  no 
one  of  them  has  done  enough  to  mark  himself  out  as  specially 
formidable  for  the  Derby,  and  the  winter  favourites  are  likely  to 
he  Liddington,  Breadalbane — who  is  backed,  as  brother  to  Blair 
Athol,  without  having  run  in  public — and  Chattanooga.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  last-named  horse  may  bring  back  to  Mr.  Naylor’s 
stable  some  of  the  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  in  Macaroni’s 
time. 

The  match  between  General  Peel  and  Paris  excited  no  great 
amount  of  interest,  for  Paris  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the  Two 
Thousand ; and  it  was  therefore  an  easy  matter  for  General  Peel 
to  give  him  7 lbs.  over  two  miles  and  beat  him.  As  regards  almost 
all  the  residue  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Houghton  Meeting,  it 
will  be  well  to  forget  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


REVIEWS. 


MISS  FREEE’S  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA.*  ' 

There  is  a way  of  writing  what  is  called  history  or  biography 
which  seems  to  have  strong  temptations  for  many  people,  but 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  encourage.  A person  reads  a gi-eat 
many  books  about  a subject,  and  “gets  it  up”;  then,  feeling 
much  interest  in  it,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  a pity  that  the  im- 
pressions made  by  all  this  reading  should  be  wasted,  he  resolves 
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to  pour  out  all  his  knowledge  into  a book.  But  he  never  asks 
himself  what  special  reason  he  has  for  writing  about  it ; whether 
the  subject  needs  fresh  treatment  or  a new  book  ; whether  what 
he  has  learnt  from  his  books  is  something  which  no  one  has 
gathered  from  them  before ; whether  he  can  tell  the  story  in  a 
new  way,  and  a new  way  which  is  wortli  telling  it  in  ; whether 
he  can  answer  questions  and  reconcile  contradictions  which  obscure 
and  confuse  it,  and  which  have  bafiled  former  nai-rators ; whether 
either  his  sources  of  knowledge,  or  his  powers  of  using  them,  are 
such  as  to  give  him  a distinct  and  assignable  advantage  over  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  field.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  has 
read  up,  diligently  and  carefully  perhaps,  the  works  which  have 
gi'adually  been  accumulating  on  the  subject,  and  which  are  per- 
fectly well  known  and  open  to  all  who  care  to  inquire  about  it ; 
and  that  he  has,  with  more  or  less  skill,  digested  and  arranged 
what  they  present.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  exercise  of  drawing 
up  such  an  abstract  and  compilation  may  have  been  of  use  to  the 
writer  in  fixing  in  his  mind  the  knowledge  which  he  has  gathered 
in  his  reading.  But  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  a creditable  and 
useful  exercise  is  not  enough  to  produce  an  historical 
work  which,  in  this  age  of  the  multiplication  of  books,  has 
a claim  on  our  time  and  attention.  H a person  has  some- 
thing new  to  tell  us,  or  has  the  art  and  skill  to  recast  old 
materials  in  a shape  which  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  workman- 
ship and  mind,  it  is  worth  while,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
views,  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  We  shall  probably  gain 
something  by  it,  either  in  the  way  of  facts  or  in  the  manner  of 
dealing  -with  facts.  But  we  feel  that  we  gain  nothing,  except 
an  exercise  of  patience  or  the  filling  up  of  an  idle  hour,  when 
a writer  simply  puts  together  — perh<^  with  neatness  and 
easy  fluency,  perhaps  with  questionable  rhetoric  and  sentiment — a 
story  which  has  already  been  amply  told  in  all  substantial  respects, 
and  perhaps  with  more  originality  of  research  and  force  of  con- 
viction ; and  when  all  the  illustration  which  is  added,  whether  for 
characters  or  events,  is  obtained,  not  from  a deeper  insight  into 
men  and  a more  comprehensive  judgment  of  their  ways  and  motives, 
but  from  the  trappings  and  tinsel  of  a more  theatrical  exhibition 
of  their  outward  appearance  and  behaviour. 

Miss  Freer’s  “ Historical  Studies  ” appear  to  us  to  be  an 
instance  of  a kind  of  writing  for  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
find  any  real  and  serious  use.  They  are,  however,  a favour- 
able specimen  of  their  class,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
foolish  and  slovenly  mannerism  in  using  French  words  where 
English  ones  would  do  as  well,  and  some  quaint  peculiari- 
ties of  spelhng,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  her  fashion  of 
telling  her  story  is  generally  clear  and  straightforward,  and  she 
makes  no  pretence  to  philosophical  depth  and  originality  of 
thought.  The  bulk  of  her  volumes  is  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  the  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria.  But  the  “ married  life  ” 
of  Anne  is- not  enough  to  fiU  up  the  whole  of  her  second  volume ; 
so  she  completes  it  with  an  “ historical  study  ” of  Don  Sebas- 
tian of  Portugal,  who  had  not  much  to  do  with  “Anne  of 
Austria.”  Thus  the  “ historical  study  ” fashion  is  really  an  excuse 
for  not  dealing  with  a subject  thoroughly.  If  Anne  was  worth 
writing  of  at  the  length  at  which  Miss  Freer  writes  part  of  her 
history,  her  life  was  worth  following  out  as  a whole.  The  “ widowed 
life  ” of  Anne  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  her  “ married  life  ” ; but 
Miss  Freer,  we  suppose,  gets  tired,  and  so  she  breaks  the  thread 
of  her  story  abruptly,  without  any  reason  in  the  story  itself,  and 
puts  lis  off  with  Don  Sebastian  as  a finish.  The  book  betrays  the 
absence  of  deliberate  plan,  of  careful  and  patient  working  out,  and 
of  interest  in  the  subject  as  a whole.  It  is  an  overgrown  sketch 
for  which  the  artist  is  anxious  to  obtain  credit,  but  which  she  is 
not  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  complete.  This  leaving-off  in  the 
middle,  merely  because  the  writer  did  not  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  on,  does  not  prepossess  us  in  favoiu  of  the  book ; 
nor  does  its  execution  lead  us  to  think  that  Miss  Freer  understands 
adequately  her  business  as  the  writer  of  an  historical  book.  She 
tells  us  that  it  is  taken  “ from  numerous  unpublished  somnes,” 
including  of  course,  what  every  one  must  quote  from  nowadays, 
the  archives  of  Simancas.  It  is  true  that  she  makes  reference, 
though  much  more  sparingly  than  her  title-page  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  to  manuscript  authorities  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris ; and  we  presume,  from  her  way  of  making  the  references, 
that  they  are,  in  many  cases,  the  result  of  her  own  researches.  But 
her  manner  of  citation  is  so  loose,  and  she  tuhks  it  so  little 
necessary  to  specify  what  manuscript  authorities  she  has  herself 
worked  at  first  hand,  that  we  are  often  in  doubt  whether  she  has 
looked  at  a document  herself  or  only  knows  it  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  other  people.  M.  Cousin  has  quoted  largely  from  the  French 
manuscript  collections,  in  his  biographical  sketches  of  those  ladies 
of  the  seventeenth  centmy  to  whom  he  is  so  devoted ; and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  references  which  Miss 
Freer  means  to  be  understood  to  be  her  own,  and  those  which  she 
has  got  from  M.  Cousin.  As  to  the  Spanish  archives,  we  cannot 
find  that  she  knows  more  about  them  than  what  she  has  learned 
from  M.  Capefigue,  M.  Gachard,  and  the  Spanish  printed  col- 
lection of  documents.  If  Miss  Freer  has  really  worked  as  an 
original  explorer  among  “ unpubhshed  sources  ” to  any  important 
extent,  it  is  a pity  that  her  want  of  clearness  in  telling  us  what 
she  has  done  should  interfere  with  the  credit  to  which  she  is 
entitled ; but,  if  she  mainly  knows  manuscript  authorities  through 
the  citations  of  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Capefigue,  it  is  something  of  an 
exaggeration  to  speak  in  her  title-page  of  “ numerous  impub- 
lished  sources  ” 
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The  truth  is,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  modest  in 
her  to  drop  the  prevailing  fashion  of  talking  about  “unpublished 
sources,”  and  to  profess  no  more  than  what  she  has  done,  which 
is,  to  turn  to  account  the  abundant  materials  which  exist  in  the 
shape  of  printed  books.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Freer  has 
quickened  her  interest  in  her  subject  by  turning  over  manuscript 
documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale.  She  undoubtedly  gives 
accounts  of  things  which  we  suppose,  from  her  references,  are  derived 
from  papers  which  have  not  been  made  use  of  before,  though  her  way 
of  speaking  of  these  papers  is  sometimes  rather  perplexing.  She 
never  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  much  about  their  real  charac- 
ter and  value,  and  what  she  does  say  is  not  always  intelligible. 
But  her  book  does  not  rest  on  original  inquiries  and  investigations 
carried  on  amid  records  that  have  not  seen  the  light.  Her  real 
authorities  for  the  bulk  of  her  work  are  the  well-known  old  me- 
moires — full  of  gossip  and  scandal,  and  full  of  matchless  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  character — with  which  every  one  who  cares  about 
the  history  of  that  time  is  acquainted.  These  are  Miss  Freer’s 
real  materials,  and  they  are  not  bad  ones  for  a person  of  lively 
fancy  and  fluent  pen  to  make  a book  from.  She  has  been  veiy 
much  entertained  herself  by  the  keen  and  vivid  insight  which  they 
give  into  character  and  incident,  and  with  the  scenes  and  pictures 
which  they  call  up ; and  she  has  wished  to  work  up  their  various 
reports  and  hints  into  a narrative  of  her  own,  as  picturesque  and 
coherent  as  she  could  make  it.  But  this  is  all  that  her  book  really 
is.  There  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  to  be  found,  generally  with 
more  freshness  and  point,  in  the  memoires  which  she  draws  upon. 
She  supplies  nothing  important  from  unpublished  documents  to 
explain  or  complete  what  is  said  in  the  published  ones.  She 
simply  takes  from  the  works  before  her,  without  any  attempt  to 
estimate  their  value,  or  to  clear  up  in  earnest  the  inconsistencies 
or  difficulties  which  they  present.  She  repeats,  with  a good  deal 
of  desultory  comment,  and  sometimes  with  more  than  is  needed  of 
sentimental  or  romantic  talk,  what  she  finds  said  in  Tallemant  des 
R6aux,  or  Mdme.  de  Motteville,  or  the  Memoires  of  Richelieu. 
She  is  simply  at  the  mercy  of  her  quick-witted  and  shrewd,  but 
not  always  very  credible,  informants ; she  never  gets  beyond  what 
they  have  to  tell,  and  on  the  questions  which  they  have  left  un- 
answered she  has  seldom  any  fresh  light  to  throw. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  to  Miss  Freer’s  credit,  that  she  has  resisted 
the  temptation  of  making  Anne  a heroine,  in  spite  of  her  fair  hair 
and  beautiful  hands,  her  unsympathizing  husband,  and  the  troubles 
and  ill-usage  of  her  life.  She  is  perfectly  candid  in  reporting  all 
that  she  finds  written  to  Anne’s  disadvantage;  she  nowhere  shows 
any  inclination  to  gloss  over  or  smooth  down.  Her  facts  leave  a 
very  strong  impression  behind  them  of  Anne’s  love  of  intrigue  of 
all  kinds,  her  narrow  and  mischievous  devotion  to  her  family 
interests,  her  selfishness,  and  her  unscrupulous  falsehood.  But 
this  alone  is  but  vague,  and  does  not  carry  us  very  far  in  trying  to 
gain  a distinct  conception  of  character;  and  Miss  Freer  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  taken  the  tronble  to  form  to  herself  the 
notion  of  a character  as  a whole.  The  elements  lie  scattered 
about  side  by  side,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  connect  and  order 
them.  A book  of  this  kind — in  which  all  sorts  of  various,  and 
even  discordant,  appearances  are  candidly  brought  together,  but 
without  any  governing  view  in  the  writer’s  mind  to  interpret  and 
unite  them— is  apt  to  make  the  reader’s  head  swim ; it  is  like 
looking  on  one  of  those  toys  in  which  contrasted  colours  are  put 
close  together,  so  as  to  produce  a kind  of  dazzling  eflect  of  con- 
tinued motion.  A writer  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  who  has  the 
task,  not  of  explaining  the  main  featui’es  of  Richelieu’s  public 
policy,  but  of  unravelling  the  tangle  of  lies  and  plots  and  virulent 
mischief-making  which  made  up  the  Court  life  over  which  he 
presided.  Miss  Freer  is  not  strong  enough  for  it ; and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  helplessly  she  submits  to  the  word  of  the 
awe-inspiring  Minister,  and  how  his  assertions  and  authority 
impose  on  her  imagination.  A great  part  of  Anne’s  married  life 
consisted  in  a keen  struggle  of  trickery  and  unscrupulous  counter- 
mining between  her  and  Richelieu.  Miss  Freer  is  probably 
right  in  thinking,  though  the  evidence  is  generally  of  a loose 
kind,  that  Anne  was  not  very  particular  about  what  she 
said  or  did.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  looked 
forward  to  what  she  might  do  with  herself  after  her  husband’s 
death,  that  she  plotted  with  the  Spaniards  to  help  forward 
the  home  conspiracies  against  Richelieu,  that  she  kept  up  dangerous 
correspondences  abroad,  that  she  was  skilful  and  without  scruple 
in  prevaricating  and  dissembling,  and  that,  like  most  people  in  her 
position  at  the  time,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  forswear  herself  on 
the  Sacrament  itself.  This  is  very  true ; and  it  is  also  true  that, 
in  the  trial  of  strength  between  her  and  the  Minister,  the  Minister 
completely  defeated  her,  and  reduced  her  to  beg  for  his  mercy. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  towards  her  to  assume,  as  Miss  Freer  seems  to 
do  generally,  on  Richelieu’s  own  word,  or  on  the  faith  of  papers 
coming  from  him  or  drawn  up  under  his  eye,  that  his  account  of 
the  matter  was  the  true  one,  that  in  his  management  of  the 
quarrel  there  was  no  foul  play,  no  forging  of  papers,  no  invention 
of  crimes,  no  false  evidence,  no  lies  of  informers  or  spies.  Miss 
Freer  thinks  that  Richelieu  had  good  evidence  against  the  Queen 
at  the  time  of  Chalais’  conspiracy.  She  appeals  to  the  “archives 
of  Simancas  ” ; but  as  we  have  not  access  to  them,  and  she  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  from  them,  we  can  only  notice  her 
assertion.  But,  in  her  own  account,  her  reason  for  saying  so  seems 
to  be  that  she  assumes  that  Richelieu  could  not  have  gained  his 
victory  unless  he  had  good  evidence.  “Nothing  can  efface  the 
fact,”  she  says,  “ that  Louis  XIII.  believed  the  Queen  guilty ; 
besides,  why  was  the  Queen  subjected  to  persecution  and  sur- 


veillance if  no  evidence  attested  her  connivance  in  the  project  of 
Chalais  ? ” This  is  a specimen  of  Miss  Freer’s  hard  dealing  with 
Anne ; for  her  argument  supposes  that  Louis  XIII.  was  a man  of 
ordinary  sense  and  fairness,  instead  of  being  an  extreme  case  of 
the  union  of  a scrupulous  conscience  with  almost  every  quality, 
except  gross  sensuality,  that  degrades  a man ; and  also  that 
Richelieu  was  too  generous  and  too  upright  to  “ persecute  ” the 
Queen  out  of  vengeance  or  policy.  In  the  account  of  the  final 
submission  of  the  Queen,  after  the  famous  search  for  her  papers  at 
the  Val-de-Grace,  Miss  Freer  is  satisfied  with  taking  Richelieu’s 
own  report  of  the  business.  Without  being  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  Queen,  Miss  Freer  might  perhaps  have  done  as  well  to 
keep  more  distinctly  in  view  that  this  is  a completely  ex  parte 
report.  The  fact  of  its  being  found  in  Richelieu’s  handwriting,  in 
the  manuscripts  to  which  she  refers  in  her  notes,  does  not  make  the 
statement  itself  more  conclusive  than  it  is  in  the  printed  text  of 
his  Memoires,  where  it  appears  in  substantially  the  same  form. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Anne’s  life,  which  is  an  awkward  one  for 
her  biographer  to  deal  with.  Three  or  four  months  after  Anne 
had  undergone  her  deepest  humiliation,  had  come  within  the 
danger  of  high  treason,  and  had  barely  escaped  a divorce,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  of  her  married  life  had  passed  in  estrange- 
ment, and  without  any  hope  of  children,  the  kingdom  was  sur- 
prised with  the  announcement  that  she  was  looMng  forward  to 
being  a mother.  The  son  who  was  bom  became  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  due  time  he  was  followed  by  a brother.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  it  should  have  been  made  a matter  of  question  whether  thej’' 
were  the  sons  of  Louis  XHI.  Miss  Freer  gives  the  current  story 
which  went  about  to  silence  dangerous  scepticism,  and  which  reads 
like  a parody  on  the  hunting-scene  in  the  JEneid.  She  appears  to 
have  her  doubts;  but  the  natural  difficulty  which  she  feels  in 
dealing  with  it  illustrates  the  advisableness  of  writers  weighing 
their  subjects  well  before  venturing  on  them.  An  historical  student 
who  enters  on  the  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  from  “ unpub- 
lished sources  ” ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  question  of  the 
reconciliation  of  Louis  XHI.  with  the  Queen  from  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  alienated,  and  who  had  become  the  object  of  his 
deepest  suspicion  and  dislike.  But  in  Miss  Freer’s  account  there 
is  really  nothing  which  gives  any  authentic  indications  whether 
the  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  so  long  and  so  rudely 
interrupted,  were  re-established  or  not.  It  is  not  a pleasant  subject 
to  handle  ; but  an  historian  is  bound  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  can, 
whether  or  not  a strange  and  eventful  crime  was  committed.  A 
mere  tale  of  scandal  he  may  well  leave  on  one  side ; but  this  is  more 
than  a mere  tale  of  scandal,  and,  if  “ unpublished  sources  ” cannot 
help  us  to  a judgment  in  a case  like  this,  we  hardly  see  what  they 
are  good  for.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Miss  Freer  should  have 
felt  that  she  was  not  exactly  the  person  to  say  much  more  than 
she  has  said  about  the  matter.  But  then  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  write  a new  and  detailed  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  without 
being  able  to  throw  more  light  than  she  has  done  on  one  of  the 
most  important  and  critical  parts  of  it. 


CLEOPATRA.* 

The  entertaining  game  of  whitewashing  — or,  to  use  a politer 
term,  rehabilitating  — historical  characters  of  doubtful  fame 
is  going  on  merrily.  All  the  cherished  monsters  and  villains  of 
our  earlier  days  are  being  taken  from  us,  one  after  the  other,  and 
soon  there  will  not  be  a single  bugbear  left  with  which  to  frighten 
the  youthful  student  of  history,  and  point  to  him  a perceptible 
moral.  Henry  VHI.  has  been  deprived  of  his  well- won  reputation 
for  brutality,  Richard  HI.  has  lost  his  moral  as  Well  as  his  physical 
hump,  Robespierre’s  green  visage  is  green  no  more,  Tilly  has  been 
transmuted  into  a respectable  War-Christian,  the  Tiberius  of 
Tacitus  has  been  consigned  to  limbo,  and  Nero  must  henceforth  be 
mentioned  with  respect.  And,  now  that  the  supply  of  male  mon- 
sters begins  to  fall  short,  the  tm-n  of  the  female  has  come,  and 
one  more  unfortunate  has  been  added  to  the  list  in  the  person  of  the 
ill-used  Cleopatra. 

M.  Adolf  Stahr,  to  whose  fertile  pen  we  owe  this  most  recent 
tour  de  force,  is  already  known  as  an  active  and  enterprising 
“ rehabilitator.”  It  is  impossible  to  read  anything  written  by  him 
without  pleasure ; nor  has  he  ever  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  his  last  two  publications,  forming  part  of  a projected 
gallery  of  “ Pictures  from  Antiquity.”  The  first  of  these  was  a 
well-sustained  vindication  of  Tiberius  as  a ruler  and  a man.. 
It  received  less  attention  th.an  it  deserved,  on  account 
perhaps  of  the  contemporaneous  appearance  of  Mr.  Merivale’s 
volumes  on  tlie  same  period  of  Roman  Empire,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  treated  the  character  of  Tiberius  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  with  less  vehemence  and  more  exhaustiveness  of 
criticism.  Both  writers,  widely  difl’erent  in  their  habits  of  mind 
and  style,  had  set  themselves  the  same  task  of  weighing  the 
evidence  of  Tacitus  in  the  balance,  and  pointing  out  the  aspersions 
which  his  political  bias  and  blinding  prejudice  had  cast  upon  a 
most  remarkable  man.  In  this  endeavour  each,  after  his  own 
fashion,  succeeded  ; and  M.  Stahr  was  sufficiently  delighted  with 
the  success  of  his  attempt  to  set  to  work  immediately  upon 
another  popular  character  of  Roman  history,  which  seems  to  have 
particular  attractions  for  his  ardent  mind.  The^  tone  of  his  book 
on  Cleopatra  would  be  extremely  affecting  if  it  were  not  also 
slightly  ludicrous.  M.  Stahr  throughout  speaks  of  Cleopatra 
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■with  the  vehement  gallantry  of  a champion  rescuing  a lovely 
woman  in  distress ; and  runs  amuck  against  poor  Plutarch  and 
Dio  Cassius,  and  against  bookworms  and  pedants  in  general,  like 
a Don  Quixote  m’med  ■with  a classical  dictionaiy.  He  never 
pauses  to  make  the  reflection  that  Cleopatra  has  not  met  with  so 
very  hard  treatment,  after  all,  at  the  hands  of  an  unfeeling 
posterity.  He  will  vindicate  her  fame,  and  nobody  shall  prevent 
him. 

Probably  M.  Stahr  thinks  himself  too  much  a child  of  nature, 
and  man  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  that  he  belongs 
to  any  school  of  modem  historians  of  Rome.  He  has,  however, 
adopted  most  of  the  shibboleths  of  the  young  and  lusty  school  of 
whom  the  brilliant  Professor  Mommsen  is  the  acknowledoed 
chief.  The  prime  articles  of  their  faith  are  that  there  was  but 
one  C^sar,  that  the  aristocracy  whom  he  overthre^w  was  a rotten 
body  of  selfish  impostors,  and  that  its  prophet  Cicero  was  the 
most  contemptible  impostor  of  them  all.  Against  the  latter  ■view, 
which  is  constantly  being  advanced  with  an  air  of  the  most 
startling  novelty,  it  is  impossible  too  frequently  and  too  strongly  to 
protest.  Cicero  was  not  a strong  character,  but  his  assailants 
have  in  vain  been  defied  to  prove  him  a dishonest  one.  What 
right  has  M.  Stahr  to  declare  Cicero’s  opinion  of  the  character  of 
Cleopatra’s  father,  Ptolemseus  Auletes,  worthless,  because  Cicero 
was  himself  “implicated  in  the  dirty  intrigues  and  corruption 
by  which  the  exiled  monarch  for  years  at  Rome  attempted  to 
bring  about  his  reinstatement  ” So  far  from  having  a word  of 
decent  compassion,  if  not  of  indignation,  for  the  orator’s  death,  he 
considers  that  to  have  spared  him  would  have  been  “ superhuman 
virtue  ” on  the  part  of  Antonius,  whose  most  passionate  and  “ most 
unconscientious  ” enemy  he  had  been.  This  ■violent  prejudice  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  M.  Stahr  decry  Cicero’s  authority  as  a literary 
critic  of  Antonius’  style,  by  abusing  him  as  a peddling  “syllable- 
monger  ” {Sylhenstecher'). 

But  if  M.  Stahr  is  as  vehement  in  his  hates  as  he  is  ardent  in 
his  loves,  in  everything  pertaining  to  criticism  of  the  ancient 
authorities  he  affects  the  judicial  calmness  of  a grammatical 
commentary.  This  is  the  manner  of  his  school,  inherited  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  great  father  of  critical  Roman  history, 
.Niebuhr.  But  a master’s  hand  is  needed  to  use  the  weapon 
aright.  M.  Stahr  appears  to  conceive  himself  gifted  with  a kind 
of  second-sight  in  discovering  the  original  sources  of  the  ancient 
■writers’  accounts,  compared  with  which  Niebuhr’s  extraordinary 
hits  in  that  line  are  mere  child’s-play.  The  brilliancy  of  M. 
Stahr’s  discoveries  is  at  first  very  dazzling,  but  fades  away  a little 
on  closer  examination.  Thus  he  is  anxious  to  prove  the  story  to 
be  a mere  fable,  according  to  which  Antonius,  after  his  defeat  at 
Actium,  built  himself  a pier  with  a palace  on  it  at  Alexandria,  and 
shut  himself  up  inside  in  gloomy  despair — a story  adopted  by  both 
Drumann  and  Merivale.  To  prove  the  story  worthless,  it  suffices 
for  M.  Stahr  to  point  “ ■with  tolerable  probability  ” to  its  source, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  the  epic  poet  C.  Rabirius,  fragments  of 
whose  poem  De  Bello  Alexandrino  were  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
from  which  Seneca  quotes  the  passage : — 

Hoc  habeo,  quodcunque  dedi. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  ; but  why  is  this  same  Rabirius 
afterwards  quoted  as  good  authority  to  support  M.  Stahr’s  attempt 
to  disprove  Cleopatra’s  betrayal  of  Pelusium  to  Octavianus  ? And 
this  very  Rabirius  "will  afford  us  another  instance  of  M.  Stahr’s 
ingenious  but  transparent  method  of  playing  ■with  his  authorities. 
In  a note  to  p.  240,  a long  passage  is  quoted  from  this  writer, 
descriptive  of  Cleopatra’s  experiments  in  various  kinds  of 
poison  not  long  before  her  death,  which  the  poet  re- 
presents her  as  having  made  on  several  human  beings  in  the  public 
market-place,  amidst  a great  concourse  of  people.  Surely,  M. 
Stahr  remarks  "with  much  show  of  reason,  the  poet  here  coloured 
too  strongly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  public,  in  representing  that 
as  having  been  done  under  the  glare  of  publicity  “which  Cleopatra 
at  the  most  attempted  in  private,  in  the  retirement  of  her  palace, 
in  the  presence  of  her  physician  Olympus.”  And  yet,  in  the  very 
next  page,  when  M.  Stahr  wishes  to  show  Cleopatra’s  skill  in  frus- 
trating the  endeavours  of  Octavianus  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
person  as  an  adornment  of  his  triumph  in  Rome,  he  says : — “ Those 
preparations  for  death  and  experiments  in  poisoning  had  been 
carried  on  quite  openly,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  "wished  her 
adversary  to  hear  of  them.”  Again,  the  exertions  of  Antonius  in 
his  unfortunate  Parthian  campaign  are  stated  to  be  undeniable, 
because,  according  to  Heeren,  Plutarch  based  his  narrative  of  them 
on  the  adverse  testimony  of  Q.  Dellius.  But  Antonius’  desertion 
of  Octavia  and  return  to  Alexandria,  as  recounted  by  Plutarch,  are 
asserted  to  have  received  a false  colouring,  because,  according  to 
M.  Stahr,  Plutarch’s  sources  in  this  case  were  the  memoirs  of 
Octavianus.  For  M.  Stahr’s  ■view  of  Cleopatra’s  flight  from 
Actium  we  have  an  express  testimony  in  Dio  Cassius,  which  dis- 
proves an  insinuation  in  a contrary  sense  in  Plutarch.  Yet 
subsequently,  in  the  account  of  the  negotiations  between  Cleopatra 
and  Octavianus,  the  origin  of  the  narrative  of  Dio  Cassius,  “ un- 
favom'able  and  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Cleopatra,”  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  statements  of  Octavianus  and  his  followers  ; while 
the  other  story,  which  Plutarch  adopted  in  this  part  of  his  bio- 
graphy of  Antonius,  although  in  many  respects  poetically  coloured, 
“ comes  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  places  in  its  right  light  the  con- 
duct of  Octa^vianus  towards  the  unhappy  conquered  woman.” 

So  much  for  M.  Stahr’s  method,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply instances.  As  for  the  substance  of  his  book,  it  entirely  fails, 
in  our  opinion,  in  casting  any  new  light  on  the  troubled  life  of  the 


Egyptian  Queen  which  would  justify  the  world  in  modifying  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  view  winch  it  generally  takes  of  her 
“memory.”  We  agree  with  M.  Stahr’s  reiterated  as.sertion  that 
her  whole  life  was  a long-sustained  endeavour  to  maintain  herself 
on  her  father’s  throne.  Why,  tlien,  does  he,  carried  away  as  usual 
by  the  occasion,  in  one  instance  attempt  to  show  that  she  intended 
a great  deal  more  than  this  ? The  very  scanty  knowledge  we 
possess  about  her  relation  to  Julius  Caesar  he  has  enthusiastically 
worked  up  into  a romantic  picture,  beginning  with  the  mattress 
in  which  she  had  herself  conveyed  to  Caesar’s  chamber, 
and  culminating  in  her  wish  and  determination  “to  share  as 
queen  at  the  side  of  the  proud  Roman  conqueror  his  rule  over 
the  world.”  It  was  she  who,  according  to  M.  Slahr,  determined 
Caesar  to  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  which  only  bis  death 
prevented.  Her  conduct  after  the  dictator’s  death  was,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful  j but  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  she  never  in- 
tended to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Triumvirs,  and  Antonius  in 
particular,  until  after  Philippi.  Then,  ■with  swift  readiness,  she 
formed  her  resolve,  and  all  at  once  at  Tarsus  came,  saw,  and 
conquered  Antonius.  As  to  her  influence  on  him,  it  is  not 
very  profitable  to  speculate  on  the  question  whether  she  “ loved  ” 
him  or  not.  At  all  events,  her  obvious  interest  was  quite 
sufiicient  to  guide  her  conduct,  even  ■vfithout  the  absorbing 
afiection  which,  according  to  M.  Stahr,  brought  “ her  heart  into 
play.”  To  Antonius,  as  to  the  bird  charmed  by  the  serpent,  her 
attraction  was  fatal  from  first  to  last.  His  fii’st  sojourn  in  Egypt 
even  M.  Stahr — who  loves  Antonius  ■with  a love  passing  that  of  a 
biographer — allows  to  have  been  a frittering  away  of  time  ; his 
return  to  Cleopatra,  after  his  interview  ■with  Octavianus  on  the 
Galsesus  in  the  year  36,  was  his  ruin.  Very  feebly  M.  Stahr 
at  first  attempts  to  palliate  his  desertion  of  Octavia  by  reminding 
us  that  she  “ was  ■with  child,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  her  to 
the  sea-voyage  and  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  the  East.”  But 
those  who  condemn  the  act  as  a breach  of  faith,  M.  Stahr  roundly 
salutes  as  mere  bookworms  {Stuhengelehrte),  who  cannot,  fike 
himself,  recognise  in  the  deed  ■the  dictates  of  a “ psychological  ” 
necessity.  We  may  not  blame  Cleopatra  for  the  failure  of  the 
Parthian  expedition ; but  that  she  delayed  the  mai’ch  of  vengeance 
into  Media  it  seems  impossible  to  deny.  And  now  ensues  the 
period  of  Cleopati’a’s  influence  over  Antonius,  which  swiftly  and 
surely  dragged  him  towards  his  fall.  His  holding  a triumph  in 
Alexandria  was  the  first  open  sign  of  his  treason  against  Rome. 
When  he  had  become  an  Egyptian,  and  was  giving  away  prortnees 
of  the  Roman  Republic  to  his  Egyptian  concubine  and  bastards, 
he  made  the  cause  of  Octavianus  the  cause  of  Rome.  Even  his 
own  remaining  friends  in  Italy  called  aloud  for  his  separation 
from  Cleopatra,  as  his  only  chance  of  salvation.  M.  Stahr  says 
that  the  “ absurdest  ” rumours  spread  about  him  had  gained  the 
ears  of  the  Roman  populace,  declaring  him  to  have  already  given 
away  Rome  to  his  concubine,  and  to  have  resolved  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Alexandria.  The  former  rumour 
was  scarcely  absurd,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  there  were 
numerous  strong  indications.  Whether  the  woman  who  lured 
Antonius  to  destruction  betrayed  him  when  it  came  upon  him,  it 
is  now  very  difficult  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  That  she  deserted 
him  at  Actium,  is  certain.  It  is  to  no  pm’pose  that  M.  Stahr 
quotes  Dio  Cassius,  and  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Merivale, 
for  the  statement  that  she  and  Antonius  had  agreed  upon  efiecting 
a retreat  by  sea  in  case  of  the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  Cleopatra 
fled  before  the  defeat  had  taken  place,  and  alone.  Antonius 
foUowfed  her,  “ perhaps,”  says  M.  Stahr,  “ to  make  her  sail 
back,  or  to  give  a decisive  turn  to  the  battle  ■with  her  aid.”  All 
we  know  is  that  she  fled,  and  that  his  infatuated  pm'suit  of  her 
lost  him  both  battle  and  empire.  The  events  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  Octa^vianus  and  Cleopatra,  his  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  alive, . and  her  successful  elusion  of  them,  are 
narrated  by  M.  Stahr  in  the  light  most  favourable  to  his  heroine  ; 
in  any  case  they  cannot  much  influence  our  opinion  of  her 
character,  as  anytmng  might  be  pardoned  to  a queen  and  a woman 
in  extremity. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Stahr  has  been  unable  to  avoid  incidental 
illustrations  of  Cleopatra’s  character  which  tally  ill  ■with  his 
endeavour  to  raise  her  relation  to  Antonius  to  the  level  of  the 
loves  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  As  for  Antonius,  M.  Stahr  goes 
very  near  the  truth  when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  compares 
him  to  Murat.  Cleopatra  was  a Greek  no  doubt,  ■with  many  of 
the  charms  of  Greek  culture,  but  these  were  obscured  in 
her  by  the  darker  traits  belonging  to  all  Oriental  despots. 
Murder  and  violence  were  weapons  which  she  employed  as 
familiarly  as  her  smiles.  The  first  boon  which  she  craved 
of  Antonius  was  the  death  of  her  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  his 
soldiers  dragged  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  at  Miletus. 
Human  life  and  happiness  were  playthings  in  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  queen,  and  the  frequent  stories  of  her  violence 
and  cruelty  towards  her  slaves  show  her  to  have  had  the  claws 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  tiger.  Shakspeare,  whose  testimony 
as  that  of  a diviner  of  the  truth  M.  Stahr  is  never  tired  of 
quoting  when  he  can  quote  it  to  his  pui-pose,  in  order  to  show  that 
he  has  inspiration  as  well  as  evidence  on  his  side,  saw  and  repro- 
duced this  side  of  her  character.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  “ great 
fairy”  appeared  a “foul  Egyptian”  in  the  ej^es  of  the  Roman 
world.  Her  gorgeous  feasts,  her  palaces  crowded  with  eimuchs, 
her  gaudy-days  when  Egyptian  music  sounded  and  Egyptian  rites 
were  performed,  might  well  fill  the  imagination  of  Propertius,  till 
he  saw  in  her  the  latest  and  most  awful  type  of  woman  in  her 
most  dangerous  aspect.  M.  Stahr  accuses  the  poet  of  the  meanest 
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flattery,  which  Alls  him  with  disgust,  hut  the  instinct  of  the 
Roman  world  which  animated  him  was  nevertheless  no  false  one. 
It  directed  the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  prejudice  of  Rome  to  a 
great  effort  against  the  Isis  and  Osiris  of  Alexandria,  even  though 
its  end  could  only  he  subjection  to  a cold  and  unloveable  master 
like  Octavianus. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXTS.* 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  seems  to  he  an  offshoot  from 
the  Philological  Society.  We  have  sometimes  rather  won- 
dered at  the  latter  body  so  often  publishing  the  whole  of  long 
early  poems,  which  seemed  to  ask  for  a world  of  their  own  and  to 
be  rather  out  of  place  in  the  Transactions  of  a Society.  The  Early 
English  Text  Society  seems  designed  to  take  this  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  Philological  Society  off  its  hands.  The  names  of 
the  Editors  and  other  promoters  of  the  new  body  are  for  the  most 
part  names  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
older  one ; and  the  first-fruits  of  their  labours,  the  two  texts  now 
before  us,  might  easily  pass  for  a continuation  in  the  same  series 
of  the  texts  which  the  Philological  Society  has  a,lready  published. 

The  two  volumes  differ  greatly  in  size  and  in  value  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  interest  of  the  one  is  purely  philological,  while  the  other 
has  an  intrinsic  interest  as  well.  In  saying  this,  we  shall  probably 
run  counter  to  the  judgment  of  at  least  one  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Society,  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Society  itself.  The  Society 
“ has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  publishing  a series 
of  Early  English  Texts,  especially  those  relating  to  King 
Arthur.”  Now,  as  matters  of  philological  study,  we  are  ready 
to  receive  texts  about  King  Arthur  or  about  any  other  subject 
under  heaven  ; but,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  tired  of  King  Arthur.  That  is,  we  wish  to  hand  him 
over  to  the  Comparative  Mythologists.  When  they  have  sat  upon 
him  for  a befitting  time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  him  again, 
and  to  know  whether  he  really  is  the  Sun  or  not.  And  in 
80  doing,  they  will  do  well  to  take  the  Homeric  and  the  Caroling- 
ian  myths  with  them,  and  to  tell  us  finally  whether  there  ever 
was  a real  Achilleus  and  a real  Arthur,  standing  to  the 
mythical  Achilleus  and  the  mythical  Arthur  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  the  real  Karl  stands  to  the  mythical 
Charlemagne.  In  this  point  of  view  we  hope  some  day  to  hear 
much  more,  and  to  know  much  more,  of  King  Arthur  than  we  do 
at  present.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  enter  into  the 
apparently  prevalent  love  of  everything  Arthurian  for  its  own 
sake.  We  have  got  rather  tired  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  dished 
up  over  and  over  again  in  all  manner  of  forms  and  in  all  manner 
of  languages.  We  cleave  to  our  bit  of  Gildas  and  his  “Mons 
Badonicus,”  wherever  “ Mens  Badonicus  ” may  be,  as  our  best 
hope  of  establishing  an  historical  Arthur.  But  of  the  rest  we  are 
getting  weary.  We  dare  say  we  should  be  getting  weary  of 
Achilleus  and  Hector,  if,  instead  of  the  one  Iliad,  we  had  to  go 
through  Dares  and  Dictys  and  all  the  cyclic  poets.  Of  course, 
if  we  look  at  the  Arthurian  tales  and  poems  in  their  philological 
aspect,  as  specimens  of  the  English  or  French  of  the  time,  that  is 
quite  another  matter.  We  are  ready  to  go  once  more  through 
Uther  Pendragon  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  if  by  so  doing  we  can 
really  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  or  any 
other  language. 

The  other  poems  then — those  edited  by  Mr.  Morris — are,  to  our 
mind,  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  Direct  historical  value  they  have 
none  5 they  are  simply  religious  .and  moral  poems,  containing 
nothing  particularly  new,  for  a large  part  consists  of  mere  ver- 
sification of  Scripture.  But,  like  everything  of  the  kind, 
they  throw  light  on  the  belief  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and, 
through  the  ruggedness  of  their  language,  a good  deal  of  real 
poetic  power  contrives  to  make  itself  seen.  The  first  poem, 
called  by  Mr.  Morris  ‘Ghe  Pearl,”  is  one  of  those  visions  of 
paradise  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many ; but  it  derives 
an  especial  interest  from  the  beautiful  and  touching  way  in  which 
the  vision  is  brought  in.  The  author,  evidently  describing  his  own 
history  and  feelings,  tells  how  he  lost  his  “ pearl,”  that  is,  his 
infant  daughter,  how  he  went  to  her  grave,  and,  after  giving  way 
to  his  gi’ief,  fell  asleep.  He  dreams,  and,  after  travelling  through 
a glorious  land,  he  reaches  a river  whose  bed  is  of  precious  stones. 
On  the  other  side  he  sees  a maiden  in  white  raiment,  who  proves 
to  be  his  lost  pearl.  He  may  not  cross  to  her,  but  she  tells  him 
of  all  her  bliss,  and  he  is  himself  allowed  to  see  a procession  of 
virgins,  with  his  “ little  queen  ” among  them,  going  to  salute  the 
Lamb.  There  is  real  poetry  in  the  conception  of  this  little  piece, 
and  much  of  beauty  in  the  execution,  though  the  language  is 
frightfully  hard  to  a mere  reader  of  modern  English.  The  other 
poems  are  wholly  on  scriptural  subjects,  the  Flood,  the  De- 
struction of  Sodom,  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  story  of  Jonah, 
containing  several  passages  of  high  descriptive  power,  the  merit 
of  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  both  by  Dr.  Guest  and  Sir 
Frederick  Madden.  As  a specimen  we  will  give  part  of  the 
description  of  the  Flood,  with  Mr.  Morris’s  interlinear  translation 
into  modem  English  : — 

Water  wylger  ay  wax,  wonej  i>at  stryede 
Water  wildly  ever  waxed,  abodes  that  destroyed, 
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Hurled  in-to  veh  hous,  bent  bat  ber  dowelled 
Hurled  into  each  house,  seized  those  that  there  dwelt. 

F3’rst  feng  to  be  flyjt  alle  bat  fle  mj-Jt 
First  took  to  flight  all  that  flee  might, 

Vuche  burde  with  her  barne  be  bj'gg3Uig  bay  leuej 
Each  bride  (woman)  with  her  bairn  their  abode  they  lease, 

& horded  to  be  hyj  bonk  ber  brentest  hit  wern 
And  hied  to  the  high  bank  where  highest  it  were, 

& heterly  to  be  hyje  hyllej  bay  [hlaled  on  faste 
And  hastily  to  the  high  hills  they  led  on  fast; 

Bot  al  watj  nedlej  her  note,  for  neuer  cowbe  stynt 
But  all  was  needless  their  device,  for  never  could  stop 
be  roje  raynande  lyg  [&]  be  raykande  wawej 
The  rough  raining  shower  and  the  rushing  waves, 

Er  vch  bobom  watj  brurd-ful  to  be  bonkej  eggej 
Ere  each  bottom  (valley)  was  brim-ful  to  the  bank's  edges, 

& vche  a dale  so  depe  bat  demmed  at  be  br3mkej 
And  each  dale  so  deep  that  dammed  at  the  brinks. 

What  strikes  the  ordinary  reader  at  first  sight  is  the  extreme 
difficulty,  and  what  he  would  call  the  uncouthness,  of  language  in 
these  poems.  They  are  far  harder,  far  more  widely  removed  from 
modern  English,  than  the  earlier  works  of  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
This  difference  perhaps  partly  arises  from  difference  of  subject. 
Mere  nan’ation,  like  that  of  a chronicle,  does  not  draw  upon  the 
out-of-the-way  elements  of  a language  in  the  same  way  as  the 
elaborate  descriptions  given  in  these  poems.  But  the  difi’erence 
of  dialect  has  probably  much  more  to  do  with  it.  Robert  of 
Gloucester  wrote  in  the  classical  English  of  his  time,  so  far  as 
there  could  be  said  to  be  any  classical  English  in  the  thirteenth 
centmy.  But  oiur  present  poet  is  a local  poet,  writing  in  a local 
dialect,  one  perhaps  as  unfamiliar  as  any  in  England — the  “West- 
Midland  ” dialect,  as  Mr.  Morris  calls  it.  The  poems,  he  is  inclined 
to  think,  were  written  in  Lancashire,  and  he  quite  rejects  the 
theory  that  they  are  translations  from  the  works  of  a Scotch  poet, 
Huchowne.  Mr.  Morris  discusses  at  some  length  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  Midland  or  Mercian  dialect,  as  distinguished  alike 
from  the  Saxon  of  the  South,  and  from  the  speech,  whether  we  are 
to  call  it  Anglian  or  Scandinavian,  of  Northumberland.  The 
easiest  mark  of  distinction,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
plural  present  indicative  of  the  verb.  In  the  South  this 
ends  in  -eth,  in  the  North  in  es,  in  the  Midland  country  in  en. 
The  odd  form  schin  or  scliun  for  shall,  and  hit  as  a genitive=the 
modern  its,  are  also  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  the  poems,  and 
which  still  survive  in  Lancashire  and  in  other  counties  of  that 
part  of  England.  Mr.  Morris’  account  of  the  pronouns  is  worth 
transcribing : — 

In  the  following  poems  we  find  the  pronoun  ho,  she,  still  keeping  its 
ground  against  the  Northumbrian  scho.  Ho  is  identical  with  the  modem 
Lancashire  hoo  (or  huh  as  it  is  sometimes  written),  which  in  some  parts  of 
England  has  nearly  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  accusative  her. 

The  Northumbrian  thay  (they)  has  displaced  the  older  Midland  he,  cor- 
responding to  the  Southern  pronoun  hii,  hi  (A.S.  hi).  Hores  and  thayrej 
(theirs)  occasionally  occur  for  here.  The  genitives  in  -es,  due  no  doubt  to 
Scandinavian  influence,  are  very  common  in  Northumbrian  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  are  never  found  in  any  Southern  work  of  the  same 
period. 

Hit  is  frequently  employed  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  of  all  genders, 
and  is  plural  as  well  as  singular.  It  is,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  un- 
inflected in  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 

Me  in  Southern  writers  is  used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
and  represents  our  one,  but  in  the  present  poems  it  is  of  all  persons,  and  is 
placed  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence  corresponding  to  our 
use  of  myself,  thyself,  himself. 

The  active  participle  is  still  in  -ande,  but  the  y or  ge  has  all  but 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  beginning  of  passive  participles. 

The  Arthurian  poem  is  much  easier  to  understand,  being  at  once 
later  in  date,  and  written,  not  in  any  out-of-the-way  dialect,  but 
in  the  ordinary  Southern  or  Saxon  tongue.  The  poet  has  himself 
something  to  say  about  Britons  and  “Saxons,”  and  what  they 
called  one  another : — 

For  Walsche  Men  be)>  Bretouns  of  kynde — 

Know  bat  weUe  fast  on  Mynde — 

Englischs  men  be>  Saxoynes, 
bat  beb  of  Engistes  Soones  ; 

There-fore  be  walsch  man  Bretoua 

Seyb  & clepeb  vs  “ Sayson  ” pees.” 

And  sej’b  (.)  “ taw  or  (.)  peyd  Sayson  brourat” 

Whan  he  ys  wroth  (;)  or  ellj'S  drounke  ; 

Haujmg  Mynde  of  Engystis  Men 
at  wyt/i  g3'le  sclow  beyre  kyn : 

At  be  place  of  be  Stonehenge 
Jut  bey  b®ukeb  for  to  venge : 

And  bat  hyt  neuere  be  so, 

Seyb  a Pater  noster  more  to. 

The  caution,  “ know  fat  welle  fast  on  Mynde,”  may  sometimes  be 
needed  even  now  in  these  subtle  matters  of  ethnology. 

Lest  we  should  be  thought  needlessly  to  depreciate  the  Ar- 
thurian story  as  such,  we  will  end  with  Mr.  Fumh'all’s  enthusiastic 
account  of  it : — 

The  six  hundred  and  forty-two  English  lines  here  printed  occur  in  an 
incomplete  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  bqund_  up  with  many 
other  valuable  pieces  in  a MS.  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  old 
chronicler  has  dealt  with  Uther  Pendragon,  and  Brounsteele  (Excalibur), 
and  is  narrating  Arthur’s  deeds,  when,  as  if  feeling  that  Latin  prose  was  no 
fit  vehicle  for  telling  of  Arthur,  king  of  men,  he  breaks  out  into  English 
verse, 

“ Herkeneb,  ba^i  loueb  honour. 

Of  k3'ng  Arthour  & hys  labour.” 

The  storv  he  tells  is  an  abstract,  with  omissions,  of  the  earlier  version  of 
Geoffry  of  JMonmouth,  before  the  love  of  Guinevere  for  Lancelot  was  intro- 
duced by  the  French-writing  English  romancers  of  the  Lionheart’s  time  (so 
far  as  I know),  into  tlie  Arthur  tales.  The  fact  of  Mordred’s  being  Arthur’s 
son,  begotten  by  him  on  his  skater.  King  Lot’s  wife,  is  also  omitted ; so  that 
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the  sfoo’  is  just  that  of  a British  king  founding  the  Round  Table,  conquer- 
ing Scotland,  Ireland,  Gothland,  and  divers  parts  of  France,  killing  a giant 
from  Spain,  beating  Lucius  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  returning  home  to 
lose  his  own  life,  after  the  battle  in  w’hich  the  traitor  whom  he  had  trusted, 
and  who  has  seized  his  queen  and  his  land,  was  slain. 

“ He  that  will  more  look, 

Rea<l  on  the  French  hook,” 

says  our  verse-writer  ; and  to  that  the  modem  reader  must  still  he  referred, 
or  to  the  translations  of  parts  of  it,  which  we  hope  to  print  or  reprint,  and 
that  most  pleasantly  jiunbled  abstract  of  its  parts  by  Sir  Thomas  Maleor, 
Knight,  which  has  long  been  the  delight  of  many  a reader — though  despised 
W the  stem  old  Ascham,  whose  Scholemaster  was  to  turn  it  out  of  the  land. 
'Inere  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Grail  will  he  revealed  to  him  ; there  the  Knight 
of  God  made  known  ; there  the  only  tme  lovers  in  the  world  will  tell  their 
loves  and  kiss  their  kisses  before  him  ; and  the  Fates  which  of  old  enforced 
the  penalty  of  sin  will  show  that  their  arm  is  not  shortened,  and  that  though 
the  brave  and  guilty  king  lights  well  and  gathers  all  the  glorj^  of  the  world 
around  him,  yet  still  the  sword  is  over  his  head,  and,  for  the  evil  that  he  has 
done,  his  life  and  vain  imaginings  must  pass  away  in  dust  and  confusion. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.* 

IT  would  be  unjust  to  Mi.ss  Braddon  not  to  recognise  with 
gratitude  the  indefatigable  efforts  which  she  naakes  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
freshness  and  rapidity  with  which  she  ministers  to  the  ever-gi'owing 
appetite  for  literary  excitement  and  sensation.  It  arouses  in  us  a 
sense  of  personal  fatigue  or  distress  even  to  contemplate  the  strain 
which  such  unintermitting  exertion  must  bring  upon  the  writer’s 
powers.  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely,  after  all,  that  this  sensation  of 
pain  and  stress  is  more  really  felt  by  ourselves  than  by  the 
novelist.  The  feats  of  the  acrobat  upon  the  high  rope  are  pro- 
ductive of  far  more  giddiness  to  the  breathless  spectators  below  than 
to  the  cool  and  practised  performer  overhead.  Far  from  courting 
repose  after  each  new  miracle  of  agility  or  strength,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  even  less  and  less  need  of  breathing  space  or  relaxation, 
and  the  delighted  shouts  of  the  crowd  do  but  stimulate  to  fresh 
efforts  and  more  heavenward  flights.  With  every  bound  the 
limbs  appear  to  acquire  greater  ease  and  freedom  of  play,  and  both 
frame  and  feature  alike  seem  aglow  with  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  of  the  exercise.  Hardly  have  we  sent  back 
to  the  library  the  last  wondrous  product  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
imagination,  before  we  find  ourselves  tempted  once  more  with  a 
fresh  draught  of  surprise  from  the  same  inexhaustible  spring.  This 
time  the  writer  seems  bent  upon  dazzling  us  by  the  unlooked-for 
versatility  of  her  powers.  The  first  thing  we  are  conscious  otj  in 
taking  up  the  Doctor's  Wife,  is  the  change  of  tone  and  subject- 
matter  which  it  exhibits  as  compared  with  the  lady’s  pre- 
vious writings  in  general.  Her  former  fictions  have  turned 
almost  wholly  upon  the  interest  of  plot  and  incident. 
The  present  work  must  be  described  as  in  the  strictest 
sense  a novel  of  character.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Miss  Braddon 
attempt  much  in  the  w'ay  of  mental  analysis  and  the  delineation  of 
motives.  The  outward  or  objective  side  of  nature  and  life  has 
had  more  charms  for  her  than  the  inner  or  subjective  realm  of 
passion  and  feeling.  It  is,  therefore,  with  increased  interest  that 
we  mark  her  eMeriments  in  this  new  and  comparatively  untried 
path  of  ai't.  Im  the  delineation  of  the  main  character  of  the 
piece  we  recognise  at  once  the  old  fertility  of  fancy  which 
forms  one  of  Miss  Braddon’s  best-known  qualifications  — 
applied,  however,  in  this  instance,  to  the  conception  of  her 
central  figure,  instead  of  to  the  customary  labyrinth  of  dramatic 
perplexity  and  horror.  We  are  prepared,  of  course,  for  a little 
exaggeration  in  the  character  thus  conjured  up,  on  which  the 
slight  machinery  of  the  drama  almost  entirely  turns.  But, 
allowing  for  this  instinctive  failing,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
Doctor's  Wife  is  wholly  consistent  from  first  to  last,  and  artis- 
tically true  to  the  type  of  human  nature  which  the  novelist  has 
set  herself  to  portray.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a personage 
so  exclusively  embodying  a single  idea  could  ever  by  possibility 
exist,  and  continue  acting  in  real  life  in  anything  like  the  fashion 
of  Isabel  in  the  fiction.  Still,  given  the  potential  existence,  as 
the  metaphysicians  say,  of  a mind  and  character  like  hers,  her 
conduct  is  precisely  such  as  might  be  predicted  as  the  natural 
consequence. 

The  story  of  Isabel  Gilbert  is  that  of  a life  of  sheer 
romance,  the  reaction  of  an  intensely,  indeed  preposterously,  ideal 
temperament  against  the  force  of  most  untoward  and  uncongenial 
circumstances.  Brought  up  from  the  first  under  the  rule  of  a coarse 
father  of  dissipated  habits  and  dubious  employment,  with  a slat- 
ternly and  shrewish  stepmother,  and  noisy  disreputable  brothers, 
amidst  an  atmosphere  of  duns  and  debt,  among  the  slums  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Camberwell,  Isabel  grows  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  with 
little  more  culture  or  guidance  than  the  stray  and  unkempt  vines 
that  struggled  for  a feeble  existence  in  the  neglected  and  unweeded 
garden  behind  Captain  Sleaford’s  tenement.  Her  idle,  purpose- 
less life  had  been  spent  between  running  slipshod  errands  for  her 
parents  or  their  boarders,  fetching  pennyworths  of  butter  or  bacon 
from  the  Walworth  Road,  having  to  mend  awkward  three-cornered 
rents  in  her  brother’s  garments,  and,  most  persistently  and  con- 
tentedly of  all,  lolling  whole  afternoons  in  a ricketty  basket-chair 
in  the  untidy  plot  of  ground  behind  the  house,  deep  in  the  wildest 
and  most  thrilling  mysteries  of  romance.  This  young  person  had 
picked  up  a smattering  of  various  accomplishments  at  a day-school 
in  the  Albany  Road.  She  knew  a little  Italian,  “ enough  French  to 
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serve  for  the  reading  of  novels  that  she  might  have  better  have  left 
unread,”  and  just  so  much  of  modern  history  as  enabled  her  to  pick 
out  all  the  sugar-plums  in  the  historian’s  pages  — “ the  Mary 
Stuarts  and  Joan  of  Arcs  and  Anne  Boleyns,  the  Iron  Masks  and 
La  Valli&res,  the  Marie  Antoinettes  and  Charlotte  Cordays,  luck- 
less Kdnigsmarks  and  wicked  Borgias  ” — till  she  had  woven 
around  her  weak  little  head  a tissue  of  romance  which  quite  sliut 
out  the  hard  reality  of  life,  and  which  served  as  an  enchanted 
medium  through  which  the  cares,  the  vulgarities,  and  the  priva- 
tions of  every  day  appeared  sublimated  into  a life  of  idetd  poetry 
and  beauty.  No  Quixote  ever  held  more  devoutly  to  the  reality  of 
his  dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance  than  did  Isabel  to  the  trutli  of 
the  visions  in  which  she  formed  the  central  figure.  The  life  of 
each  of  her  successive  favourites  in  history  or  fiction  she  lived 
over  and  over  again.  Their  sorrows,  their  triumphs,  their  phases 
of  love  or  jealousy,  vengeance  or  despair,  one  and  all  swept  alter- 
nately over  her  soul,  called  up  by  some  incident  or  other  in  her 
tame  and  commonplace  life.  In  her  dreams  for  the  future,  she  saw 
herself  now  Edith  Hombey,  cold  and  repellent,  in  ruby  velvet,  and 
with  a coronet  of  costly  diamonds ; now  Florence,  timid  but 
true,  flying  from  her  father’s  violence  to  face  the  world 
with  her  lowly  yet  true-hearted  lover;  now  Charlotte  Corday, 
winning  a name  in  history  by  slaying  a monster;  now  Eaura 
or  Beatrice,  immortalized  by  a great  poet’s  boundless  love 
and  worship.  She  waited  for  the  destined  hero  to  come 
forth  for  her,  the  Prince,  the  Ernest  Maltravers,  the  Henrj’^ 
Esmond ; the  Eugene  Aram — dark,  gloomy,  and  intellectual,  with 
the  halo  of  a guilty  deed  around  him  ; the  Steerforth — “ Steer- 
forth’s  proud  image,  not  simple-hearted  David’s  gentle  shadow.” 
She  sighed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a Byron,  grand  and  gloomy  and 
discontented,  baring  his  white  brow  to  the  midnight  blast,  and 
raving  against  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind.  Vague 
and  grand  and  shadowy,  the  god  of  her  childish  reverence  rose 
up  before  her  mind.  Sometimes  the  stage  seemed  to  beckon  her 
to  greatness,  and  open  to  her  the  pathway  through  tragic  genius  to 
fame  and  a coronet;  or  the  latent  poetry  of  her  soul  found  vent  in 
gushing  alliterative  rhymes — something  between  Tennyson  and 
L.  E.  L.  Isabel’s  physique  was  of  a rare  and  exceptional  cast,  in 
keeping  with  her  mental  idiosyncrasy.  Slight  and  pale,  with 
thick  unkempt  hair  of  a dull  black,  and  a throat  veiy  white,  with 
the  dead  yellowish  whiteness  of  ivory,  “ she  was  most  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and  colour  of  her  eyes.”  Those  wondrous 
organs  were  large  and  black,  sleepy  and  soft,  “ with  very  little 
colour  in  them,  and  what  little  colour  there  was,  only  a dim 
dreamy  glimmer  in  the  depths  of  the  large  pupils,”  which  in- 
vested their  owner  with  a kind  of  weird  and  melancholy  beauty, 
kindling  into  warmer  and  more  bewitching  loveliness  at  the  rare 
moments  when  she  smiled.  Their  colour,  however,  though  at 
first  sight  passing  for  black,  became  of  a bright  orange  colour 
when  looked  at  in  the  srmshine.  To  her  enthusiastic  friend 
Sigismund  Smith,  who  made  his  living  by  inditing  endless  sensa- 
tion novels  in  penny  numbers,  and  drew  upon  his  acquaintances, 
male  and  female,  for  the  personages  of  his  romances,  they  realized 
the  heroine  of  Balzac’s  story — ITie  Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes.  By 
the  law  of  contrasts  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  such  ideal 
charms  should  at  once  fascinate  Sigismund’s  simple  and  rather 
loutish,  though  warm-hearted  and  honourable,  Ifiend  George 
Gilbert,  the  rising  surgeon  of  Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne,  who 
with  a manly  and  well-looking  person  combines  what  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, the  benevolent  phrenologist,  pronounces  the  “ finest  moral 
development  ever  seen.”  The  result  is  that — rmdeterred  by  the 
warnings  of  his  rustic  but  keen-sighted  family  servant  and  confidant, 
William  Jeifson,  that  the  unpractical  abstracted  young  lady  is  no 
suitable  helpmeet  for  ^‘Master  large”. — -the  surgeon  marries 
Isabel,  who,  on  the  mysterious  break-up  of  her  Camberwell  home, 
has  become  governess  to  Mr.  Raymond’s  two  nieces,  and  who, 
despairing  of  the  advent  of  the  prince  or  hero,  finds  a modicum  of 
romance  in  being  wooed  on  a moonlit  bridge,  and  can  at  least  look 
forward  to  pining  away  of  dulness  and  vacuity  in  a country  surgery, 
like  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange.  She  can,  at  all  events,  find 
a certain  happiness  in  dreams  of  splendour  and  romance  denied  to 
her  humdrum  rustic  home : — 

Mrs.  Gilbert  thought  of  London — that  wonderful  West-End,  May-Fair 
London,  which  has  no  attribute  in  common  with  all  the  great  metropolitan 
wilderness  around  and  about  it.  She  thought  of  that  lioly  of  holies,  that 
inner  sanctuary  of  life,  in  which  all  the  women  are  beautiful  and  all  the  men 
are  wicked,  in  which  existence  is  a perpetual  whirlpool  of  balls  and  dimier- 
parties  and  hothouse  flowers  and  despair.  She  thought  of  that  untasted  life, 
and  pictured  it,  and  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  its  splendour  and  brightness, 
as  she  sat  by  the  brawling  waterfall,  and  heard  the  creaking  wheel  of  the 
mill,  and  the  splashing  of  the  trailing  weeds.  She  saw  hei-self  amongst  the 
light  and  music  of  that  other  world ; queen  of  a lamplit  boudoir,  where  loose 
patches  of  ermine  gleamed  whitely  upon  carpets  of  velvet-pile  ; where,  amid 
a confusion  of  glitter  and  colour,  she  might  sit,  nestling  among  the  cushions 
of  a low  gilded  chair— a kind  of  indoor  Cleopatra’s  galley — and  listen  con- 
temptuously (she  always  imagined  herself  contemptuous)  to  the  eloquent 
compliments  of  a wicked  prince.  And  then  the  Row ! She  saw  herself  in 
the  Row  sometimes,  upon  an  Arab — a black  Arab — that  would  run  away 
with  her  at  the  most  fashionable  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  all-but  kill  her  ; 
and  then  she  would  rein  him  up  as  no  mortal  woman  ever  reined-in  an  Arab 
steed  before,  and  would  ride  slowly  back  between  two  ranks  of  half-scared, 
halt-admiring  faces,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders  and  her  eye- 
lashes drooping  on  her  flushed  cheeks.  And  then  the  wicked  prince,  goaded 
by  an  vmvarying  course  of  contemptuous  treatment,  would  fall  ill,  and  be  at 
the  point  of  death  ; and  one  night,  when  she  was  at  a ball,  -with  floating 
robes  of  cloud-like  lace  and  diamonds  glimmering  in  her  hair,  he  would  send 
for  her — that  wicked,  handsome,  adorable  creature  would  send  his  valet  to 
summon  her  to  his  deathbed,  and  she  would  see  him  there  in  the  dim  lamp- 
light, pale  and  repentant,  and  romantic  and  delightful ; and  as  she  fell  on 
her  knees  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  lace  and  diamonds,  he  would  break  a 
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blood-vessel  and  die ! And  then  she  would  go  hack  to  the  ball,  and  would  be 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  creature  in  all  that  whirlpool  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  Only,  the  next  morning,  when  her  attendants  came  to  awaken  her, 
they  would  find  her — dead  ! 

Isabel’s  -weakness,  it  will  be  seen,  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggerated 
order.  But  her  character  is  nevertheless  dra-wn  out  with  a degree  of 
consistency  which  brings  it  almost  within  the  pale  of  possibility  in 
real  life.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  -with  nature  that  the  silly,  un- 
taught, romantic  child  should  be  true  to  a didl  sentiment  of  duty 
towards  her  husband,  while  inwardly  pining  for  the  ideal  of  her 
imagination — devouring  romances  at  one  end  of  the  table  while  the 
sheepish,  uncomplaining  simpleton  crunches  radishes  and  cheese 
at  the  other.  But  the  limits  of  what  is  natural  are  clearly  ex- 
ceeded when  we  find  the  highly  dutiful,  sensitive  young  wife 
wholly  insensible  to  anything  perilous  or  improper  in  indulging  the 
full  strength  of  her  sentimental  passion,  when  it  has  at  length  met 
with  a palpable  embodiment  in  the  person  of  Roland  Lansdell, 
whom  she  had  learnt  to  idealise  and  worship  as  the  unknown 
author  of  a dark  and  gushing  volume  of  Byronic  poetry.  An 
Alim’s  Dreams.  A blase  man  of  the  world  at  seven-and-twenty, 
having  thrown  over  his  cousin.  Lady  Gwendoline  Pomphrey,  -with 
her  haughty  Saxon  beauty  and  chilling  family  pride,  Roland 
comes  home  to  Mordred  Priory  and  fifteen  thousand  a year  -with 
nothing  to  do,  and  a heart  utterly  incapable  of  taking  interest  in 
any  person  or  thing.  Having,  strangely  enough,  not  another  soul 
in  the  world  to  associate  with  or  to  distract  his  thoughts,  Roland 
is  deeply  smitten  with  the  peculiar  beauty  and  romantic  fancy  of 
the  doctor’s  wife,  and  an  intimacy  results,  with  the  usual  effect  on 
his  side  of  such  a liaison,  but  on  hers  simply  confined  to  a 
sentiment  of  the  most  pure  and  immaterial  Platonism.  While  he 
is  struggling  under  his  o-wn  sense  of  right  and  his  guardian  Ray- 
mond’s sage  counsels  against  "what  is  entailing  shame  and  degrada- 
tion upon  Isabel  and  himself,  she  is  utterly  unable  to  conceive  any 
harm  in  th-sir  stolen  mornitig  and  evening  interviews  under  Lord 
Thurston’s  oak,  and  sees  nothing  but  narrow  spite  in  the  slanders 
which  Graybridge  gossip  is  not  long  in  setting  about.  In  her  own 
eyes,  she  is  but  a more  sympathetic  Laura  listening  to  the  pure 
homage  of  a Petrarch,  a kindlier  Beatrice  Portinari  worshipped 
in  spirit  by  a less  despairing  Dante.  For  a girl  fed  full  from  her 
cradle  with  both  English  and  Prench  romances  this  unconscious- 
ness and  innocence  of  mind  is,  in  truth,  something  portentous. 
The  novelist  has  here  drawn  more  upon  the  resources  of  her  own 
exhaustless  fancy  than  upon  that  practised  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  in  general  shines  through  her  descriptions  of  the 
every-day  world.  When,  at  length,  the  romantic  victim  seems 
irresistibly  entangled  in  the  toils,  and  Roland  has  made  every 
aiTangement  for  eloping  and  living  a life  of  delight  at  a villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  he  is  utterly  dumbfounded  and  angered  at 
Isabel’s  recoil  in  amazement  and  horror  at  the  very  idea.  In 
her  foolish  dreams  he  had  been  “ the  true  and  faithful  knight  who 
could  sit  for  ever  at  the  entrance  of  his  hermitage,  gazing  fondly 
at  the  distant  convent  casement  which  might  or  not  belong  to  his 
lost  love’s  chamber,”  and  lo,  “ he  was  the  false  and  -wicked  lover 
who  would  have  scaled  the  wall  of  Hildegonde’s  calm  retreat  some 
fatal  night,  and  would  have  carried  the  shrieking  nun  away,  to  go 
mad  and  throw  herself  into  the  Rhine  on  the  first  opportunity.”  He 
was  a heartless  Eaust,  ready  to  take  the  counsel  of  Mephistopheles 
to  betray  poor  trusting  Gretchea.  He  was  the  self-willed  lustful 
monarch  tearing  away  weak  well-meaning  La  Valliere  from  her 
holy  seclusion  and  unworldly  resolves.  There  is  perfect  truth  and 
high  moral  perception  in  making  the  doctor’s  wife  simply  triumphant 
over  every  temptation  of  the  world  and  the  fiesh.  What  is  false 
to  nature  lies  in  making  her  unconscious  of  any  temptation  of  the 
kind,  and  only  shocked  to  find  her  whiteness  of  soul  rudely 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  a stain.  She  can  still  keep  up  her 
dutiful  routine  of  attendance  upon  her  husband,  and  when  that 
obstacle  is  removed  by  a fatal  attack  of  fever,  so  rmworldly 
is  she  that  not  a thought  crosses  her  mind  of  the  splendid 
matrimonial  prospect  that  now  opens  before  her.  A mere  vague 
horror  of  death,  and  self-reproach  for  past  neglect,  fill  the 
young  widow’s  heart.  Though  her  idol  has  lowered  himself 
from  his  pedestal  as  a demigod,  she  still  keeps  him  a place 
in  her  spiritual  regard,  with  not  one  idea  of  herself  as  Roland’s 
wife.  When  Roland  also  dies,  almost  at  the  same  moment — 
repressing  for  her  sake  the  secret  that  he  has  fallen  by  her  father’s 
hand  in  revenge  for  the  felon’s  doom  which  the  languid  swell  ” 
had  been  the  means  of  biinging  upon  him  through  following  up, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Captain  Sleaford’s  act  of  forgery  some 
j'ears  ago — Isabel  devotes  herself  to  his  memory,  and,  in  unison 
with  Lady  Gwendoline,  to  whom  she  is  reconciled  at  Roland’s 
bedside,  spends  the  residue  of  her  days,  and  the  wealth  which 
Roland  has  bequeathed  to  her,  as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the 
parish,  full  of  picturesque  plans,  and  half-practical,  half-senti- 
mental philanthropy. 

The  minor  characters  in  the  story  are  sketched  in  with  Miss 
Bracldon’s  practised  ease  and  skill.  If  the  descriptions  and  dialogue 
may  be  thought  more  slight  and  hasty  than  those  of  her  usual  manner, 
there  is  the  natural  air  and  pleasing  point  which  no  writer  of  the 
day  succeeds  better  in  thro-wing  into  fiction.  But  what  will  most 
gratify  her  true  friends  and  admirers  is  to  see  her  talents  applied 
in  a new  and  more  wholesome  direction,  and  reaching  a point  of 
moral  elevation  which,  despite  perhaps  a little  over-strain  of  fancy, 
shows  her  to  be  capable  of  real  excellence  in  the  highest  and  purest 
walks  of  art. 


THE  SARDINIAN  LANGUAGE.* 

IN  the  year  1835  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  published  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
which  was  republished  shortly  before  his  death  in  1862.  This 
essay  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Raynouard’s  famous 
theory  on  the  origin  of  the  Romance  languages.  Raynouard  had 
endeavoured  to  prove  that,  as  the  Latin  language  was  one,  there 
was  like-wise  but  one  Neo-Latin  or  Romance  language,  formed 
from  the  corruption  of  Latin,  and  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
EurojJe  in  which  Latin  had  been  spoken.  That  language,  he 
maintained,  was  preserved  in  a pui-e  form  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours.  It  was  a regular  fixed  language,  having  constant 
rules,  and  was  universally  understood  over  the  whole  of  Roman 
Europe.  From  this,  according  to  him,  all  the  modern  Romance 
dialects  were  derived;  so  that  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  ought  not  to  be  placed,  as  sister  languages,  on  the 
same  line  with  the  ancient  Provenfal  or  Langue  d’Oc,  but 
should  be  treated  as  the  grandchildren  of  Latin,  and  as  the 
children  of  that  common  intermediate  ancestor  which  he 
called  Langue  Romane,  and  which  he  identified  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours,  spoken  in  the  South  of  France.  This 
preposterous  theory  had,  indeed,  been  controverted  before,  by 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel  in  his  Observations  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Littera- 
ture  Provenqales  (Paris,  1818),  but  it  had  never  been  so  thoroughly 
demolished  as  it  was  under  the  hammer  of  Sir  George  C.  Le-wis. 
The  results  at  which  these  two  writers  arrived  were  the  same, 
but  the  method  was  different ; and,  as  a speciiaen  of  close  and  inde- 
fatigable arguing,  the  essay  of  the  lamented  English  statesman 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

But  life  is  short,  and,  if  fallacies  can  be  knocked  do-wn  by  one 
blow,  it  seems  a waste  of  power  to  reduce  them  to  powder  by  a 
thousand.  A look  at  the  oath  of  Strassburg  of  the  year  842  is  suf- 
ficient to  put  an  end  to  Raynouard’s  theory.  According  to  him,  the 
language  of  that  document  is  the  intermediate  langue  Romane  from 
which  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  branched  off  as  independent 
languages  about  the  year  1 000.  But  so  far  from  agreeing  -with 
the  langue  d’oc,  or  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  the  language 
of  that  oath,  if  closely  examined,  turns  out  to  be  langue  d’oil,  or 
Northern  French — thus  showing  that  as  early  as  the  ninth  century 
the  Neo-Latin  dialects  had  assumed  their  grammatical  indepen- 
dence, and  that,  if  ever  there  was  a period  during  which  the 
Romans  scattered  over  the  chief  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  when  invaded  by  different  Teutonic 
races,  agreed  to  corrupt  the  Latin  into  the  self-same  language, 
that  period  had  come  to  an  end  before  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

Hitherto  the  oath  of  Strassburg  was  the  earliest  known  con- 
tinuous specimen  of  a Neo-Latin  dialect;  and  it  was  important- as 
pro-ving  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  language  of  the  Carlo vingian 
Kings  differed  from  that  of  the  Provencal  Troubadours,  and 
that  the  one  differed  from  the  other  on  those  very  points 
which  constitute  at  a later  period  the  specific  differences  between 
the  phonetic  and  grammatical  systems  of  the  North  and  the 
South  of  France.  A discovery  of  various  MSS.  that  had  been 
buried  for  centuries  in  the  libraries  of  Sardinia  enables  us  now  to 
go  back  to  a still  earlier  date,  and  to  show  that  in  the  eighth 
century  the  Neo-Latin  dialect  spoken  in  Sardinia  had  assumed  its 
provincial  independence,  and  differed  from  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Provencal  very  much  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  differs  at 
the  present  moment  from  these  sister-dialects.  This  curious  dis- 
covery was  paade  some  years  ago,  but  so  scanty  was  the  literary  inter- 
course between  Cagliari  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  has  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Romance  languages.  The 
document  to  which  we  refer  is  a letter  addressed  by  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  island  to  his  fiock,  exhorting  them  to  remain  firm 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  their  fathers 
who,  in  fonner  wars  against  the  Saracens,  had  not  shrunk  from 
death  and  martyrdom.  This  pastoral,  evidently  written  in  the 
horn-  of  extreme  need,  a cry  of  despair  that  was  to  rally  the 
defenders  of  the  country  and  the  Church,  was  naturally  couched  in 
the  language  of  those  whom  it  wished  to  move — in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  people.  As  the  oath  of  Strassburg  was  composed  in 
the  French  and  German  of  the  time,  in  order  that  the  French  and 
German  armies,  in  whose  presence  it  was  taken,  might  understand 
the  bearing  of  the  new  treaty,  the  letter  of  the  Sardinian  bishop 
was  composed,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Sardinian  islanders,  and  it  thus  enables  us  to  see  what  was  the 
real  language  of  those  people  in  the  year  740  a.d.  This  letter 
was  discovered  and  published  in  1846  by  Count  Pietro  Martini, 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Library  at  Cagliari,  a man  of 
whom  not  only  his  native  island,  but  Italy,  may  be  proud,  as  a 
scholar,  an  historian,  and  a statesman.  It  has  lately  been  re- 
printed by  M.  August  BouUier,  in  his  interesting  work  Le  Dialecte 
ct  les  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Sardaigne.  The  original  edition  by 
Count  P.  Martini  has  become  extremely  scarce,  and  we  give  the 
text  of  this  important  document,  together  -v^dth  a literal  Latin 
translation,  from  the  notes  appended  to  M.  Boullier’s  recent 
publication : — 

Fugite  in  aliam  pro  icussu  frades  Fugite  in  aliam  : propterea,  fratres 
et  Agios  in  Jhesu  Xpu  non  po  . . . . et  filii  in  Jesu  Cliristo  non  po(ssum); 
nen  abbo  . . . . de  acatarinii  semper  nec  habeo  (media)  remanendi  semper 


* Le  Dialecte  et  les  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Sardaigne.  Par  Auguste 
Boullier.  Paris:  1864,. 
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cum  VOS  ki  multu  cst  su 
pobulu  ct  issas  berbegues  ki  debbo 
pasquiri  et  pro  tantu  conscrbadillos 
issos  niandamentos  mcos  et  teiiide  vos 
in  ipso  amorc  meu  ....  abbo  per 
VOS  observados  ipsos  mandatos  de  su 
padre  nostru  Ihesu  Xpo  pro  cunser- 
barissi  in  ipsa  fide  in  ipsos  peri- 
culos  istade  constantes  in  ipsa  fide 
pro  ki  magnu  est  ipsii  premiu 
ki  bat  ad  dari  in  issu 
cbclu  Itiesu  Xpu  unde  ipsu  narcdi 
et  qui  mctit  mercedem  accipit  in  vitam 

eteniam  et  pro  icussu  frades 

impure  pro  ipsos  Agios  nieos  et  vestros 
. . . . et  infirmos  et  poberos  .... 
gracias  ad  deu  ....  et  ad  vos  naro 

o figios- reoordarillos  ipsos 

niartirios  dae  tantos  patres  tios 
ct  tias  mugeres  et  Agios  et 
figias  in  ipsas  passadas  pcr- 
socutiones  per  de  usque  ad  ipsas 
presentes  et  semper  ipsos  Perlados 
lligbiant  dte  una  parti  ad  satera  . . . 
prcsones  ....  ad  ipsu  pobulu  et 
oraciones  ipsoro  et  ipsu  Xpaiui  hat 
semper  triumpliadu  de  issos  maume- 
taiios  nen  hat  timore  nen  ad  ipsas 
ispadas  dessos  Saracenos  nen  ad  . . . 
nen  ad  ipsu  fogbu  nen  ischimus  ki 

lieruuu  pastore  abbiat 

sas  berbegues  in  ipsos  periculos  dae 
intro  de  XXVIII.  annos  dae  ipsa 
iutrada  dessos  inoros  nen 
Sardu  ki  non  collesit  assos  mailirios 
ct  abrenunciesit  ad  ipsa  Ade  ki 
bamus  accolidu  in  custa  Sardinja 
dae  ipsos  gloriosos  beatos  Apostolos 
Pe  . . . Paulu  et  lac.  como 
ischides  et  hamus  iscriptu  .... 
ipsos  periculos  nen  pei'secutiones 
pro  ki  est  necessaria  kissi  patiscat 
in  custa  vida  pro  obteniri  issa  gloria 
cterna  ki  naresiut  issos  apostolos 
et  quoniam  per  mxdtas  tribulationes 
oportet  nos  intrare  in  regnum  Dei 
adcollir  illos  ipsos  martirios  pro  amore 
de  deu  et  pro  triumpho  de  ipsa  nos- 
tra Santa  religione  confundir  illos 
SOS  barbaros  kissu  chelu 
nos  hat  a dari  auxilium.  Si  no 
ha  . . . sias  unde  adorari 

assu  santu  daessos  sanctos  ipsu  coro 
vestru  hat  essiri  altari  jaki  ipsu 
Saracenu  sacrilegu  omue  istrumesit 
in  ipsa  tercia  dominica  de  icustu 
menseabbo  ad  beniri  pro  consolari  vos 
cum  ipsa  presentia  de  ateros 
duos  piscobos  Gunna. 

fausan.  et  Marianu  torrit. 
pro  ordinari  a philipposu  callarit. 
frade  meu  pro  issa 

gloriosa  morte  de  felix  pro  issos 
Saracenos  in  ipsa  guerra  dessos 
Sardos  in  hue  moresint  MD 
Saracenos  et  LXXX  Sardos  in  una 
nocte  ...  ad  ipsas  secretas  . . . 


ncas.  . . judice  ipsoro  in  cussa  die 

pro  tantu  preparade dae  nocte 

pro  qui  perunu  Saracenu  ...  du  . . . 
omne  amore  et  chari  . . . mis- 
sione  dae  ipsos  pecoados  ....  set 
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cum  vobis ; quia  multus  cst  ipse 
populus  ct  ipsa:  verveces  (juas  debco 
pascere  ; ct  ideo  conservate  ilia 
ipsa  mandata  mea,  et  tenete  vos 
in  ipso  amore  meo  ....  habeo  pro 
vobis  observata  ipsa  mandata  ipsius 
patris  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ad  conscr- 
vandos  vos  in  ipsa  Ade : in  ipsis  peri- 
cuHs  estote  constantes  in  ipsa  fide, 
quia  magnum  cst  ipsum  pricmium 
quod  dabit  (habet  ad  dare)  in  ipso 
coelo  Jesus  Christus : unde  ipse  dicit, 
et  qui  mctit  mercedem  accipit  in  vitam 

ceternain  et  ideo  f'ratres 

simul  pro  ipsis  Aliis  meis  et  vestris 
. . . . et  inArmis  et  pauperibus  . . . 

gratias  Deo et  vobis  dico 

0 Alii recordamini  ilia  ipsa 

martyria  tantorum  patrum  thiorum 
et  thiarum  mulierum  et  Aliorum  et 
Aliarum,  in  ipsis  pra:teritis  per- 
secutionibus  usque  ad  ipsas 
prajsentes : et  semper  ipsi  Pra;lati 
f’ugiebant  de  una  parte  ad  alteram . . . 
carceres  ....  ad  ipsum  populum  et 
orationes  ipsorum ; et  ipseOhristianus 
semper  triumphavit  de  ipsis  Maume- 
tanis,  nec  habet  timorem  nec  ipsaruin 
ensium  ipsorum  Saracenorum,  nec . . . 
nec  ipsius  ignis,  nec  scimus  quod 
aliquis  pastor  habeat  (relictas)  . . . 
ipsas  verveces  in  ipsis  periculis 
intra  XXVIII.  annos  ab  ipso 
ingressu  ipsorum  Mororum : nec 

Sardus  qui  non  collegit  ipsa  martyria, 
et  renunciavit  ipsi  Adei  quam 
habemus  acceptam  in  hac  Sardinia 
de  ipsis  gloriosis  beatis  Apostolis 
Petro,  Paulo,  et  Jacobo,  quomodo 
scitis  et  habemus  scriptum  .... 
ipsa  pericula  nec  persecutiones  ; prop- 
terea  quod  est  necessarium  ut  patiatur 
in  hac  vita  pro  obtinenda  ipsa  gloria 
seterna  ; quia  dixerunt  ipsi  Apostoli, 
et  quoniam  per  multas  tribulationes 
oportet  nos  intrare  in  regnum  Dei ; 
colligite  ilia  ipsa  martyria  pro  amore 
Dei,  et  pro  triumpho  ipsius  nos- 
trse  sanctae  religionis  confundite 
illos  ipsos  barbaros,  quia  coelum 
nobis  dabit  auxUium.  Si  non 
ha(betis  eccle)sias  ubi  adorare 
sanctum  sanctorum,  ipsum  cor 
vestrum  erit  altare,  quia  ipse 
Saracenus  sacrilegus  omne  destruxit. 
In  ipsa  tertia  dominica  hujus 
mensis  veniam  ut  consoler  vos 
cum  ipsa  -prresentia  aliorum 
duorum  episcoporum,  Gunna  (rii) 
fausan(iensis),etMariani  turrit  (ani), 
ad  ordinandum  Philippesum  calarit 
(anum),fratrem  meura,  propter  ipsam 
gloriosam  mortem  Felicis  per  ipsos 
Saracenos  in  ipso  bello  ipsorum 
Sardorum,  in  quo  mortui  sunt  MD 
Saraceni,  et  LXXX  Sardi  in  una 
nocte  ...  ad  ipsas  secretas  (spelu) 
ncas.  . . judice  ipsorum  ; in  ilia  die 


idcirco  preparate in  nocte 

ut  nullus  Saracenus  ...  du  . . . 
Omni  amore  et  charitate  . . . (re)mis- 
sione  ipsorum  peccatorum ....  sept 


(embris).  Domini  DCCXXXX. 


Tlie  importanee  of  this  document,  as  bearing  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Romance  languages,  is  so  great  that  the  first  feeling 
which  is  roused  by  it  is  one  of  hesitating  incredulity.  Is  it  really 
a genuine  fragment  ? or  was  it  forged  by  one  who  knew  that  such 
was  exactly  the  document  which  scholars  were  looking  for,  and 
that  a continuous  literary  composition,  written  in  one  of  the  Neo- 
Latin  dialects  previous  to  the  ninth  century,  would  be  received 
with  the  same  delight  by  students  of  language  with  which  the 
jaw-bone  of  Abbeville  was  welcomed  by  the  students  of  geology  ? 
After  the  palimpsest  MS.  of  Uranius,  nothing  is  impossible  in  this  line 
of  literary  industry.  Y et,  as  it  was  said,  at  the  time  when  that  clever 
forgery  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  that 
no  one  could  have  forged  Uranius  except  Lepsius  himself,  because  it 
contained  names  and  dates  of  Egyptian  kings  which  no  one  knew  of 
besides  this  great  hieroglyphic  scholar,  we  may  say  of  this  letter 
written  in  the  Sardinian  of  the  eighth  century,  that  no  one  could 
have  forged  it  except  a consummate  Romance  scholar,  such  as 
Diez,  Littrd,  or  Canon  Spano. 

We  can  here  call  attention  to  only  a few  of  the  facts  which 
show  how,  in  the  sequestered  island  of  Sardinia,  the  old  Latin 
passed  through  exactly  the  same  process  of  decay  and  resusci- 
tation which  can  be  watched  in  Italy,  in  Wallachia,  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  classical  terminations  became  in- 
distinct, and  were  replaced  by  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs ; 
the  genders  were  disregarded,  articles  were  employed  more  and 
more  frequently,  and  new  words  sprang  up  which  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  Cicero,  and  even  to  Plautus.  The  most 
cmious  phenomenon  is  the  uniformity  of  many  of  these  changes 
in  all  the  Neo-Latin  dialects.  De  and  ad  were  not  the  only 
prepositions  that  could  have  been  used  to  express  the  genitive 
and  dative,  yet  we  find  them  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
Sardinia  as  well  as  in  Portugal.  We  read  in  our  letter  amore  de 
Deu,  pour  V amour  de  Dieu;  a curious  and  apparently  modern 
phrase,  considering  that  in  the  oath  of  Strassburg  the  old  classical 


construction  pro  deu  amur,  i.  e.  pro  Dei  amore,  is  still  preserved. 
We  have  other  genitives  in  pro  triumpho  de  ipsa  nostra  santa  religione, 
for  the  triumph  of  this  our  sacred  religion ; in  ispadas  dessos 
Saracenos,  the  swords  of  the  Saracens ; in  guerra  dessos  Sardos, 
the  war  of  the  Sardinians.  Datives  formed  by  ad  occur  in 
gracias  ad  Deu,  thanks  to  God ; in  ad  vos  naro,  I say  to  you ; dae 
una  parti  ad  satera,  from  one  part  to  anotlier.  The  auxiliary  verb 
habere  is  used  to  form  new  preterites.  Thus  we  read,  et  ipsu 
Xpami  hat  semper  triumphadu  do  issos  maumetanos,  and  the 
Christian  has  always  triumphed  over  the  Mohammedans ; Jide 
hi  haitius  accolidu,  the  faith  which  we  have  received)  ahho  per 
vos  observados  ipsos  mandatos  de  su  padre  nostro,  I have 
observed  for  you  the  commandments  of  our  father.  The  same 
auxiliary  verb  habere  is  used  to  form  futures.  Thus  we  read, 
premiu  hi  hut  ad  dari,  the  reward  which  he  will  give;  chelu 
nos  hat  a dari  auxilium,  heaven  will  give  us  help ; coro  vestru 
hat  essiri  altari,  your  heart  will  be  the  altar ; abbo  ad  beniri,  I 
shall  come.  Here  we  see  the  first  step  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  future  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  faimer-ai  standing 
for  an  original  fai  a aimer.  But  the  important  point  is  that,  in  pure 
Sardinian,  the  auxiliary  verb  was  never  placed  after  the  infinitive, 
so  that  to  the  present  daj'  “ I shall  love  ” is,  in  Sardinian,  hapo  a 
amare.  In  the  Gallurese  dialect  of  Sardinia,  however,  habeo  has 
been  changed  into  aggiu,  which,  placed  after  the  infinitive,  pro- 
duced such  futures  as  magnar  aggiu,  I shall  eat ; je  manger-ai,  ego 
manducare  habeo. 

The  definite  article  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sardinian 
pastoral,  and  here  we  see  how  the  different  Neo-Latin  dialects, 
though  struggling  with  the  same  difficulties,  and  meeting 
these  difficulties  mostly  by  the  same  expedients,  branch  off 
nevertheless  in  different  directions  from  the  very  beginning, 
thus  confirming  the  truth  of  the  description  applied  to  them  by 
Sir  G.  C.  liewis  in  answer  to  Raynouard.  Raynouard’s  theory 
has  been  expressed  by  Perticari  in  the  following  words: — 
“ Quindi  possianio  dire  che  la  latina  veramente  fu  avola,  ma  la 
romana  fu  madre  dclle  nuove  favelle  che  ora  si  parlano  in  tanta 
parte  d’Europa.”  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  applied  to  them  the  classical 
verses : — 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nec  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

This  description  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sardinian,  as  one  of  the  sisters,  supplied  in  her  own  way  the  want 
of  a definite  article — a want  felt  by  all  the  sisters  alike,  but  not 
supplied  by  all  from  the  same  materials.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
writes : — 

All  the  modern  Latin  languages  have  formed  their  article  from  ille,  and 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  modiAcations  as  those  .which  appear  in  Provenc;al. 
El,  which  is  the  common  Spanish  form,  occurs  in  old  French  and  Italian ; 
lo  also  occurs  in  old  French,  as  well  as  del,  al,  dels,  als,  and  els,  from  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  suppression  of  I,  or  its  change  into  u,  so  prevalent 
in  that  language,  deu,  du,  au,  des,  aux,  and  os ; los  and  las,  by  changes  like- 
wise of  frequent  occurrence,  become  les.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Spanish  exhibits  no  trace  of  li  (from  illi),  and  the  Italian  no  trace  of  los 
(from  illos'),  and  that  the  Italian  made  the  feminine  plural  le  (from  illae), 
whereas  the  Spanish  agreed  with  the  Proveni;al  in  forming  it  from  illos. 

Differing  from  all  tbe  Neo-Latin  languages,  tbe  Sardinian,  as 
now  spoken,  forms  its  definite  article  by  su,  sa,  in  tbe  masculine  and 
feminine  singular,  and  by  sos,  sas,  in  the  plural.  It  is  clear  that  these 
forms  cannot  be  derived  from  ille;  but  we  have  only  to  consult  the 
Sardinian  of  the  eighth  century  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  su, 
sa,  sos,^  and  sas  are  abbreviations  of  iqtse,  ipsa,  ipjsos,  ipsas.  We  find 
the  original  form  of  ipse  in  such  passages  as  tenide  vos  in  ipso 
amore  meo,  keep  yourselves  in  this  my  love  ; abbo  observados  ipsos 
tnandatos,  I have  observed  the  commandments ; in  ipsos  periculos, 
in  the  dangers ; ad  ipsas  ispadas,  near  the  swords,  &c.  Secondly, 
we  find  ipse  contracted  into  isse,  or  rather  issu,  issa,  issos,  issas ; 
e.g.  in  issu  chelu,  in  the  heaven ; issa  gloria  eterna  hi,  the  eternal 
glory  which ; issos  mandamentos,  the  commandments ; dessos 
Saracenos,  of  the  Saracens ; issas  berbegues,  the  sheep.  Lastly, 
issu,  issa,  issos,  and  issas  are  shortened  to  su,  sa,  sos,  sas,  the  very 
forms  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Sardinian  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  same  document,  su  pobula,  the 
people ; su  padre  nostru,  our  father ; sos  barbaros,  the  barbarians. 

This  one  fact  would  have  suffieed  to  upset  Raynouard’s  theory, 
according  to  which  one  and  the  same  uniform  Neo-Latin 
language  was  spoken  in  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  to  the 
year  looo.  The  Sardinian  possessed  the  pronoun  ille  as  well 
as  the  pronoun  ipse.  We  actually  see  the  two  used  together 
in  such  phrases  as  conservadillos  issos  mandamentos  tneos, 
preserve  these  my  commandments;  adeollir  illos  ipsos  martirios, 
recollect  these  very  martyria ; confundir  illos  sos  barbaros, 
confound  these  barbarians.  But  the  Sardinian  never  used  ille  as 
the  definite  article,  and  we  cannot  doubt  therefore  that,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  eighth  century,  one  of  the  Romance  sisters  had  become 
separated  from  the  rest.  And  what  applies  to  one  applies 
to  all.  Their  coincidences  must  be  traced  back  to  Latin, 
and  to  the  similar  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
changes  of  Latin  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
peculiarities  of  each  must  be  traced  back  to  the  local  infiuences 
which  differed  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  which  were  of  a 
most  exceptional  character  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  but  which  in 
no  case  were  sufficiently  strong  to  obliterate  the  general  family 
likeness  that  unites  the  numerous  offspring  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Latium.  German  words  are  more  liumexous  in  French  than  in 
Italian,  because  the  conquests  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  were  of  a 
more  permanent  natm'e  than  those  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in 
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Italy.  But  at  how  early  a period  some  of  these  German  words  ! 
found  their  way  into  the  Neo-Latin  dialects  is  shoMm  hy  such 
a word  as  gicerra  occurring  in  the  Sardinian  of  the  eighth 
century.  Words  like  presmies,  i.e.  prehensio7ies,  for  prisons, 
passadas,  for  past,  foghu,  i.e.  focus,  for  fire,  are  no  longer  Latin, 
yet  they  exist  in  all  or  most  of  the  Neo-Latin  languag-es,  and 
they  must  therefore  have  existed  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Italy 
previous  to  the  final  separation  of  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  The 
importance  of  Sardinian,  as  throwing  light  on  the  earliest  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.  It  is  in  some  respects  more  important  than  Provencal, 
because  it  reaches  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  has  been  less 
exposed  to  foreign  disturbing  influences.  The  literature  of 
Sardinia,  beginning  in  the  eighth  century,  is  carried  on  through 
an  interrupted  series  of  compositions  in  prose  and  poetry  from  century 
to  century.  The  researches  pursued  with  indefatigable  industry  by 
men  like  Canon  Spano  and  Coimt  Martini  may  bring  to  light 
even  more  ancient  and  more  important  documents,  but,  while 
looking  forward  with  impatience  to  the  new  livraisons  of  Count 
Martini’s  Pergamme,  we  can  recommend  M.  Boullier’s  work  as  a 
useful  and  interesting  introduction  to  a new  mine  of  language 
and  literature  which  will  reward  its  explorers  with  many  valuable 
discoveries. 


PASSAGES  OP  A WORKING  LIFE.* 

(^Second  Notice.") 

Mr.  KNIGHT’S  second  volume  opens  with  the  year  1824. 

The  narrative  of  his  Second  Epoch  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
that  of  the  First,  though  generally  of  a graver  tone.  The  Working 
Man  had  much  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  and  several  of  his 
lessons  in  the  art  of  public  instruction  were  costly  to  himself, 
however  useful  they  proved  as  hints  or  beacons  to  others.  His 
failures  are  recorded  with  a sigh  or  a smile  at  his  own  inexperience ; 
his  success  is  commemorated  modestly,  and  with  ample  tribute  to 
the  partners  or  the  patrons  of  his  several  ventures.  How  impor- 
tant to  both  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  these  ventures 
were  is  apparent  in  their  titles.  Mr.  Knight  relates  the  conception, 
the  progress,  and  the  completion  of  the  now  widely-diffused  and 
well-known  Librat'ies  of  Useful  and  Entertainmg  Knowledge,  of 
the  Journal  of  Education,  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  and  the  Pictoi'ial 
Ehakspeare,  the  Penny  Magazine  and  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  and  of 
many  other  serials  of  less  note,  but  scarcely  of  less  utility  to  the 
cause  of  public  education. 

Mr.  Knight’s  connexion,  whether  as  publisher,  editor,  or 
originator  of  these  works,  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
many  whose  names  are  inscribed,  for  different  reasons,  upon 
English  history  during  the  last  thirty  years ; and  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  them,  in  them  several  relations  to  him  or  to  the  works 
he  took  in  hand,  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  a 
common  and  also  a just  reproach  against  the  philosophers  and 
politicians,  practical  or  theoretical,  of  France  in  the  last  century, 
that,  among  their  various  and  vague  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race,  was  not  included  any  plan  or  idea  of 
educating  the  people.  Dreaming  of  Utopias,  they  never  con- 
descended to  men  of  low  estate.  A similar  fault  cannot 
he  found  with  the  politicians  or  philosophers  of  this 
country.  In  the  midst  of  civil  agitation  which  in  other 
lands  would  have  taken  the  grisly  form  of  revolution,  states- 
men upon  whom  lay  the  biu’den  and  heat  of  the  day, 
discussed,  in  business-like  fashion,  proposals  made  to  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  audited  accounts,  and  signed  cheques  with  as 
much  equanimity  as  if  they  had  been  shepherds  in  Arcadia,  or 
subjects  of  Alcinoiis,  the  jolly  king  of  the  original  Cockayne.  At 
the  close  of  a very  lively  sketch  of  a monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society — a sketch  including  the  names  of  Lord  Brougham,  Earl 
Russell,  James  Mill,  Henry  Hallam,  Francis  Beaufort,  Hydrogra- 
pher  to  the  Admiralty,  Henry  Bellenden  Kerr,  Leonard  Horner, 
Charles  Bell,  and  other  active  counsellors  and  contributors — we 
have  the  following  agreeable  picture  of  brethren  of  opposite 
opinions  dwelling  together  in  unity : — 

The  Useful  Knowledge  Committees,  as  I have  looked  upon  these  monthly 
assemblages,  present  the  aspect  of  Something  higher  than  toleration  — a 
cordial  union  of  men  of  very  different  persuasions  in  religion,  who  have  met 
upon  a common  platform  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  to  which 
religion  can  never  be  opposed.  Let  me  group  three  representatives  of 
opinions  that  appear  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  amalgamation.  Dr. 
Maltby,  a great  classical  scholar,  the  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  future 
Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  and  then  of  Durham,  is  a dignified  representative 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members.  He  will  do  its 
work  assiduously  and  carefully.  He  will  not  insist  upon  religious  topics 
being  thrust  in  amongst  secular.  He  will  not  stickle  for  the  due  honour  of 
the  Established  Church.  By  his  side  sits  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  the 
wealthy  Jew,  whose  ambition,  as  that  of  the  Rothschilds  and  of 
other  men  of  large  property  and  unimpeachable  loyalty,  is  to  have 
a voice  in  the  British  Parliament.  Mr.  WRliam  Allen,  the  Quaker, 
may  form  the  third  in  this  group.  I have  often  called  upon  him  at 
his  old  place  of  business  in  Plough  Court,  where,  a practical  chemist, 
he  had  been  a thriving  tradesman,  and  at  the  same  time  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a valuable  contributor  to  its  Transactions.  He  well 
merited  the  honour  of  his  countiymen  for  other  qualities  than  his  scientific 
acquirements.  He  was  a Uberal  promoter  of  every  public  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence. He  established  upon  his  estate  at  Liudfield,  in  Sussex,  after  he  with- 
drew from  the  cares  of  a commercial  life,  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infauts — 
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real  schools  of  industry,  where  agi-iculture  was  taught,  as  well  as  many  usefdl 
ai’ts.  Whilst  the  children  had  every  opportunity  for  acquiring  health  in 
recreation,  and  improvement  in  a good  library,  he  built  cottages  for  the 
labourers  of  his  village,  such  as  ought  to  have  shamed  many  a landowner 
out  of  his  neglect. 

Mr.  Kuigbt  is  occasionally  tbe  cbronicler  of  bis  own  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.  The  new  face  which  so 
many  regions  of  London  have  assumed  dming  the  last  forty  years 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  by  the  medium  of  contrast. 
Improvements  were  even  then  in  agitation  which  to  this  hour  are 
scarcely  commenced : — 

It  is  forty  years  since  the  Londoners  began  seriously  to  think  that  their 
traffic  was  becoming  too  large  for  their  streets.  And  yet  what  had  they  to 
endure  in  1824  compared  with  the  obstructions  of  1864  ? The  ponderous 
brewer’s  dray  blocked  up  the  Strand ; but  there  were  no  mighty  vans, 
threatening  destruction  to  all  the  smaller  craft  that  impeded  their  swift 
sailing.  The  broad-wheeled  waggon  generally  crept  in  and  out  at  nightfall, 
as  it  had  crept  since  the  days  of  Fielding  and  Hogarth.  The  hackney-coach, 
never  in  a hurry,  went  on  “ melancholy,  slow,”  patient  under  every  stoppage. 
No  meddling  policeman  yet  presumed  to  regulate  the  movvinents  of  the  driver 
with  a dozen  capes,  who  pulled  up  when  he  pleased,  unheeding  his  sUk- 
stockinged  fare  who  was  too  late  for  dinner,  and  sat  in  the  damp  straw 
shouting  and  cursing.  The  omnibus  appeared  not  in  our  streets  till  1831, 
and  when  it  came  the  genteel  remained  faithful  to  the  foul  and  stinking 
hackney-coach,  mounting  its  exclusive  iron-steps  with  the  true  English 
satisfaction  at  not  being  in  mixed  company.  Altogether,  the  streets  were 
passable,  except  when  the  pavement  was.  up  for  the  repair  of  gas  and  water- 
pipes — which  it  was  at  all  seasons.  There  were  schemes  of  sub-ways,  but 
they  met  no  encouragement.  Colonel  Trench  obtained  an  audience  at  the 
Mansion  House  to  listen  to  his  proposal  of  a terrace,  eighty  feet  wide,  from 
London  Bridge  to  Westminster  Bridge.  Some  thought  the  scheme  a good 
one,  but  far  too  grand ; most  sneered  at  such  projects  of  Laputa.  The 
sneerers  and  doubters  kept  their  ground  through  a generation. 

Mr.  Knight  thus  describes  his  first  interview  with  Henry 
Brougham,  then  (the  autumn  of  1826)  organizing  his  ‘^Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ” : — 

I had  never  come  across  the  renowned  orator  in  private  life,  or  had  seen 
him  under  an  every-day  character.  There  was  an  image  in  my  mind  of  the 
Queen’s  Attorney-General,  as  I had  often  beheld  him  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
wielding  a power  in  the  proceedings  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
which  no  other  man  seemed  to  possess — equivocating  witnesses  crouching 
beneath  his  withering  scorn  ; mighty  peers  shrinking  from  his  bold  sarcasm  ; 
the  whole  assembly  visibly  agitated  at  times  by  the  splendour  of  his 
eloquence.  The  Henry  Brougham  I had  gazed  upon  was,  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
a man  stern  and  repellent ; not  to  be  approached  with  any  attempt  at 
familiarity ; whose  opinions  must  be  received  with  the  most  respectful 
deference ; whose  mental  superiority  W'ould  be  somewhat  overwhelming. 
The  Henry  Brougham  into  whose  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  I was  ushered 
on  a November  night  was  sitting  amidst  his  briefs,  evidently  delighted  to  be 
interrupted  for  some  thoughts  more  attractive.  After  saluting  my  friend 
with  a joke,  and  grasping  my  hand  with  a cordial  welcome,  he  went  at  once 
to  the  subject  upon  which  1 came.  The  rapid  conception  of  the  features  of 
my  plan,  the  few  brief  questions  as  to  my  wishes,  the  manifestations  of  a 
warm  interest  in  my  views  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  be  patronizing, 
were  most  gratifying  to  me.  The  image  of  the  great  orator  of  1820  alto- 
gether vanished  when  I listened  to  the  unpretentious  and  often  hopeful 
words  of  one  of  the  best  table-talkers  of  1826 — it  vanished,  even  as  the  full- 
bottomed  wig  of  that  time  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  some  other  head  than 
the  close-cropped  one  upon  which  I looked. 

There  are  sundry  glimpses  of  the  veteran  orator — none,  however, 
more  pleasant  than  the  one  which  exhibits  him  at  Brougham  Hall, 
not,  indeed,  resting  from  his  labom-s,  for  his  very  leisure  was 
busy,  but  removed  for  a few  weeks  from  the  maelstrom  of  forensic 
and  political  strife,  and  able  to  devote  to  mankind  an  intellect  too 
often  given  up  to  party.  Mr.  ILnight  is  reminded  of  “ Chatham  at 
Hayes,  of  Burke  at  Beaconsfield,  or  Fox  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill  ” ; he 
may  perhaps  have  also  called  to  mind  Pope’s  remembrance  of  the 
genial  Walpole ; — 

Seen  him  I have,  but  in  his  happier  hour* 

Of  social  pleasure  ill  exchanged  for  power. 

Among  the  many  onslaughts  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight  upon  the 
vested  interests  of  indolence,  ignorance,  monopoly,  and  evil  cus- 
toms, not  the  least  successful  nor  the  least  useful  was  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  monopoly  of  Almanacs.  His  serials  met  with  no  other 
opponents  than  are  incident  to  every  new  attempt  to  disseminate 
knowledge  ; they  had  to  encounter  abstract  foes  only  j but  in  the 
reformation  of  the  Almanac,  a concrete  foe — with  ancestors  to  back 
him,  custom  for  his  ally,  and  protection  for  his  buckler — stood  on 
the  threshold.  Almanacs,  those  annual  necessities,  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  nearly  immaculate  even  in  1828,  .con- 
sidering the  highly  respectable  and  most  reverend  hands  tKough 
which  they  passed  before  being  published  as  the  law  directed. 
Originally  the  Universities  and  the  Honoui'able  Company  of 
Stationers  alone  had  the  right  to  print  and  issue  them.  Their 
joint  manor,  in  process  of  time,  was  indeed  grievously  infested 
by  poachers  who  sold  an  inferior  article,  if  that  indeed  were 
ossible,  for  less  money.  These  imauthorized  varlets  .sold  their 
rooms  the  cheaper  for  having  stolen  them  ready-made.  The 
Universities,  after  a while,  conveyed  their  right  and  interest  in 
the  Almanac  business  to  the  Company  aforesaid,  and,  owing  to 
this  arrangement  perhaps,  sound  learning  had  dropped  out  of  these 
annuals  entirely.  StUl,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they 
contained  nothing  contrary  to  good  morals,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
stiU  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Chief  Priest.  A few  days 
before  any  almanac  could  be  published — that  is  to  say,  shortly 
before  the  greatest  secular  feast  in  Britain,  the  9th  of  November, 
being  Lord  Mayor’s  Day — “ the  Master  and  other  magnates  of  the 
Stationers’  Company  used  to  go  in  their  barge  to  Lambeth,  to  pre- 
sent copies  of  all  their  Almanacs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury” — 
an  image  of  the  Episcopal  revision  and  benediction,  which  in  the 
former  time,  before  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sold  their  mess  of 
poiage  to  Stationers’  Hall,  were  made  and  jn'imounced,  or  pre- 
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sumed  to  have  hcen  so,  in  the  Theatre  or  the  Senate  House  of  cither 
Alma  Mater.  But  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  though  he  recinved, 
can  hardly  have  eitlier  revised  or  blessed,  the  sheets  thus  solemnly 
laid  at  his  feet.  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Erskine  in  1779  to  assert,  as  he  did  without  contradiction,  that 
“ the  worst  parts  of  Rochester’s  poems  were  ladies’  reading  com- 
pared with  portions  of  Poor  Rmln's  Almanac.”  Tantamne  rem 
tarn  nef/liyentar  I How  could  it  happen  that  the  Lambeth  impri- 
matur could  bo  so  carelessly  sub.scribed?  Yet,  until  1828,  “Poor 
Robin,”  “Francis  Moore,  Physician,”  and  other  equally  worthy 
weather-prophets,  star-gazers,  astrologers,  halatrones  hoc  r/enus 
omne,  came  forth  archiepiscopally  sanctioned,  and  gainsayed  by 
none.  Mi'.  Knight  affords  a few  samples  of  the  trash  thus 
circulated,  but  discreetly  withholds  the  noxious  ribaldry  they 
supplied  virgirdhus  jmerisque.  He  thus  records  his  attack  on 
the  Almanac  fortress  on  Ludgate  Hill : — 

I went  to  woi-k  to  elaborate  the  scheme  of  a rational  and  useful  almanac. 
It  was  completed  in  a few  days,  and  I took  it  to  my  steady  friend,  Matthew 
Hill.  Wo  went  together  to  Westminster  to  consult  Mr.  Brougham.  What 
an  incalculable  satisfaction  to  a projector,  even  of  so  apparently  humble  a 
work  as  an  almanac,  to  find  a man  of  ardent  and  capacious  mind,  quick  to 
comprehend,  frank  to  approve,  not  deeming  a diflicult  task  impossible,  read}’- 
not  only  for  counsel  but  for  action.  “ It  is  now  the  middle  of  November,” 
said  the  rapid  genius  of  unprocrastinating  labour ; “ can  you  have  your 
almanac  out  before  the  end  of  tb.e  year  ? ” “ Yes,  with  a little  help  in  the 
scientific  matters.”  “ Then  tell  Mr.  Coates  to  call  a meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  at  my  chambers,  at  half-past  eight  to-morrow  morning.  You 
shall  have  help  enough.  There’s  Lubbock,  and  Wrottesley,  and  Daniel,  and 
Beaufort — you  may  have  your  choice  of  good  men  for  your  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  your  tides  and  your  eclipses.  Go  to  work  and  never  fear.” 

Every  difficulty  was  swept  away  by  tbe  energy  of  tbe  Cbairman 
(Mr.  Brougbam),  the  support  of  tbe  Committee  (of  Useful  Know- 
ledge), and  tbe  perseverance  of  Mr.  Knight ; and  before  tbe  first 
of  January,  1828,  tbe  first  number  of  the  British  Almanac 
published.  A few  months  later,  tbe  Companion  to  the  Almanac 
was  in  tbe  press — then,  and  ever  since,  among  tbe  best  of  useful 
manuals : — 

The  pair  [Mr.  Knight  proceeds]  have  travelled  on  together  for  thirtj'- 
seven  years  rmder  my  direction,  thi-ough  many  changes  of  times  and  men — 
through  many  a social  revolution  bloodless  and  beneficent — through  a 
wonderful  era  of  progress  in  commerce,  in  literatui'e,  in  science,  in  the  arts, 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  approach  of  all  ranks  to  that  union  of  interests 
and  feelings  which  is  the  most  solid  foundation  of  public  happiness  and  the 
best  defence  against  assaults  from  without. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  pass  over  any  portion  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  instructive  account  of  bis  almost  life-long  contest  with 
ig’uorance,  superstition,  and  evil  customs.  Tbe  nature  and  extent 
of  these  evils  will  be  better  imderstood  by  bis  elder  than  by  bis 
younger  readers ; for  although  the  present  generation  has  still  to 
deplore  the  density  of  tbe  mist,  it  can  hardly  be  made  aware, 
without  actual  experience,  how  heavily  and  generally  it  hung 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  that  land  not  even 
then  in  the  rearward  of  civilization.  Those  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  the  last  generation  will  easily  call  to  mind  the  opposition 
which  even  good  men  made  to  any  general  instruction  of  the 
people.  Its  very  friends  were  often  timorous  allies ; nay,  as 
regarded  the  difiusion  of  all  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, often  declared  foes.  They  were  willing  that  the  poor 
should  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide.  They  encoiu’aged  Sunday  schools,  and  feeble  publications 
such  as  the  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor.  They  invited  their  poor 
and  ignorant  neighbours  to  attend  missionary  meetings ; they 
dealt  tracts  with  a liberal  hand.  But  as  for  “ useful  knowledge,” 
as  Mr.  Knight  understood  it,  it  was  nelmshtan ; it  was  planting 
again  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  which  Adam 
ate  the  fruit.  Science  for  the  people — Shakspeare  for  the  people — 
History  for  the  people — were  either  idle  dreams  or  evil  designs.  So 
far  as  the  dissemination  of  what  is  still  called  religious  knowledge 
went,  all  was  well.  Let  every  man  have,  and  be  made  able  to  read,  his 
Bible  j let  every  man  have  also  his  Prayer-book,  said  the  church- 
man ; and  let  him  also  be  weU  furnished  with  tracts,  said  some 
chui'chmen,  and  said  many  also  who  thought  a red-brick  chapel 
as  good  as,  or  perchance  better  than,  a church.  Right  and  meet 
was  it  that  they  who  wrought  in  the  field  or  at  the  loom  should 
know  the  names  of  the  hills  that  stood  about  Jerusalem,  or  the 
number  of  the  Amalekites  and  Philistines  slain  by  Saul,  Sampson, 
or  David.  A slight  infusion  of  geography  might  not  be  amiss. 
The  working  man  might  safely  be  told  that  the  river  Jordan 
flowed  in  nearly  a direct  line  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  Such  knowledge  also  would  throw  light  on  missionary 
proceedings.  But  when  it  was  first  seriously  proposed  to  make 
John  and  Mary  in  the  village,  or  Sally  in  our  Alley,  awai-e 
that  there  were  rivers  in  the  world  besides  Jordan,  and  hills 
higher  than  even  Sinai  or  Mount  Cai'mel — that,  besides  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Chosen  People,  there  were  kingdoms  and 
nations  worth  reading  or  hearing  about — a good  deal  of  general 
benevolence  stood  aghast.  If  John  gets  the  chance  of  knowing 
what  his  master  knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  how  then  will 
John  demean  himself  ? If  Mary  should  ever  hear  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  will  she  not  lose  her  respect  for  the  Jordan — will 
she  not  let  the  roast  burn,  and  the  linen  go  unironed  and  un- 
darned ? So  said,  and  so  really  believed,  thousands  of  hiunane 
men  and  women  who  subscribed  liberally  towai'ds  the  deliverance 
of  black  brothers  from  bondage,  and  to  the  conversion  of  red 
brothers  from  idolatry.  Sambo,  free  to  dance  or  to  slumber  under 
his  palm-tree,  was  a spectacle  of  pure  delight;  but  Thomas  in  the 
pantry,  or  Robert  at  the  plough,  made  aware  that  Franca  was 
divided  by  the  Pyrenees  from  Spain,  or  that  the  world  moved 


round  the  sun,  was  not  so  comfortable  a vision.  They  might  be 
led  to  put  impertinent  questions  nlmut  game  laws,  even  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  iiltogether  in  their  right  place  m society. 

Nor  were  these  olijections  and  alarms  confined  to  the  very  nume- 
rous class  of  sensible  and  respectable  persons  by  whom  most  of  tho 
business  of  the  world  is  conducted.  Coleridge  maintained  that 
the  popularization  of  knowledge  would  end  in  its  plehification.  'J’ho 
pulpit  rang  with  warnings  against  profane  learning.  The  press 
was  not  idle  in  behalf  of  ignorance.  One-half  the  English  world 
believed  that  the  whole  world  must  come  to  an  end  if  such 
societies  as  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  or  such  publications  as 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  organized,  conducted,  or  disseminated,  were 
not  gravely  and  generally  discouraged.  That  the  prophecies  of 
those  who  feared  were  not  fulfilled,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  That 
the  expectations  of  those  who  hoped  have  not  been  completely 
realized,  may  equally  be  admitted.  The  cares  of  lifc  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  soheitations  of  indolence  on  the  other,  have  averted, 
and  will  continue  to  avert,  the  apprehended  evil — have  checked, 
and  will  continue  to  check,  the  possible  good. 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  after  reading  Gibbon’s  Memoirs 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  that  he  could  not  discover,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  that  delightful  narrative,  any  token  of  its  author  having 
done  or  intended  to  do  any  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
remark  applies  to  many  other  autobiographies.  Wisdom  for  a 
man’s  self,  or  folly  for  a man’s  self,  is  ordinarily  their  theme.  Their 
stories  turn  upon  objects  laudable  enough  in  themselves,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  celebrated  with  decent  or  perhaps  undue  com- 
placency, the  failure  in  attaining  which  is  recorded  with  reproaches 
of  fortune,  of  circumstances,  or  of  self.  Religious  biogi'aphies  are 
by  no  means  exempt  from  this  defect.  They  display,  indeed,  much 
tender  concern  for  souls,  but  it  is  for  the  souls  of  a parish,  a con- 
gregation, or  some  black  or  brown  depot  of  pagans  or  misbelievers, 
more  than  for  mankind  at  large.  Often,  indeed,  the  salvation  of 
the  writer’s  particular  soul  is  the  predominant  theme  of  the  record. 
The  like  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  a Working  Man.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do  or  to  suggest  to  others,  is  connected  with  some 
general  interest  for  mankind — with  the  dispersion  of  error,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  the  social  or  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  time.  His  second  volume  is,  even  more 
strikingly  than  his  first,  the  chronicle  of  his  long  and  patient 
strife  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  with  bad  books,  bad 
systems  of  education,  with  old  but  unvenerable  prejudices,  with 
customs  mahitained  by  corrupt  influence,  or  by  even  the  stronger 
might  of  mere  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  things  that  be.  His 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a Working  Man  might  be  justly  entitled 
“ Passages  in  the  Life  of  a patient  and  energetic  one.” 


MILTON’S  COMUS  IN  GREEK.* 

TO  the  mass  of  those  who  have  completed  a classical  education 
Greek  lambics  represent  a rote- work  task,  not  hard  to  ac- 
complish with  a certain  mediocre  facility,  but  neither  at  aU 
painful  to  give  up,  when  the  period  of  tutors  and  governors  is 
over.  To  have  committed  to  memory  a few  himdred  lines  from 
any  play  of  Euripides,  and,  after  liaving  done  so,  to  be  unable 
to  spin  a given  number  of  common-place  lambics  with  a tame, 
level  ease,  would  argue  some  failure  of  average  powers  of  imitation 
and  memory.  Yet  not  one  man  in  a hundred  ever  gives  a thought 
to  the  weaving  of  anapaests  or  iambics  after  he  leaves  college ; 
and  this  because,  to  most,  the  exercise  has  been  a barren  mechani- 
cal process,  neither  agreeable  nor  the  reverse,  but  certainly  not  so 
inviting  a pastime  as  that  other  studies  should  be  postponed  for  it. 
There  are,  however,  a select  few  for  whom  Gre^  tragedy,  from 
their  earliest  acquaintance  with  it,  has  an  unforgotten  zest ; to 
whose  minds  its  language  is  the  model  of  grace  and  sweetness,  of 
force  and  fire ; and  who  marvel  more  and  more,  as  they  gi'ow  more 
familiar  with  it,  at  its  surpassing  mintage  of  subtly  compounded 
words,  its  stately  building  of  sonorous  verse — above  all,  its  very 
infrequent  descents  into  the  trivialities  which  disfigm'e  some  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  our  own  land.  These  few,  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  retain  through  life  the  charm  which  first  impressed  them  ; 
and  to  such  naturally  suggests  itself  the  attempt  to  clothe  in  Attic 
garb  the  masterpieces  of  English  poetry,  such  as  Cornus  or  Samson 
Agonistes,  confessedly  constructed  on  the  Greek  model. 

But  is  such  an  occupation  fruitful  ? Is  it  unselfish  ? Few,  it 
will  be  urged,  will  share  the  pleasure  which  the  translator  himself 
derives  from  it ; and  he  who  can  achieve  success  in  these  studies 
might  doubtless  charm  a larger  number  if  he  applied  his  talents 
to  original  poetry,  or  to  the  quest  of  laurels  in  some  of  the  many 
fields  open  to  men  of  education,  genius,  and  position.  Some  such 
quei'y  the  noble  translator  of  Milton’s  Masque  of  Comus  seems  to 
have  anticipated,  for  he  gives  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  best 
answer  to  it  in  his  brief  but  not  inelegant  Latin  preface.  The 
advantage  of  these  rare  pursuits  is  solid  and  real,  though  they  do 
not  directly  benefit  the  many.  In  an  indirect  way  the  public  good 
is  promoted  by  them,  in  that  their  calming  influence  on  minds  to 
which  they  are  congenial  contributes  vastly  to  that  even  balance 
of  spirits,  that  equable  temperament,  which  is  desirable,  if  not 
essential,  in  the  good  citizen  and  good  statesman.  Lord  Lyttelton 
guards  against  the  supposition  that  he  has  devoted  hours  due  to 
civic  duties  to  occupations  which,  if  preferred  to  others  of  a 
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grayer  nature,  are  blameworthy,  howsoever  pleasant.  He  pleads 
that,  as  the  companions  of  his  constrained  solitude,  and  for  the 
solace  of  occasional  loneliness,  he  has  found  the  resumption  of  his 
early  studies  a most  effectual  resource.  And  to  his  plea  that 
solitary  rides  and  walks  are,  as  it  were,  thus  pleasantly 
peopled,  it  may  occur  to  many  to  add,  from  their  own 
experience,  how  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  night  the  translation 
of  some  song  or  snatch  of  poetry  into  the  classic  languages  has 
potency  to  beguile  the  unrest  of  a sleepless  piUow.  In  short,  there 
is  no  better  means  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  carking  cares  and 
painful  memories,  no  surer  restorative  of  lost  composure  and 
placidity.  And  if,  to  bearing  our  parts  equably  and  contentedly  on 
life’s  stage,  it  is  important  that  the  mind  should  find  constant,  calm, 
and  congenial  exercise,  nor  ever  know  the  need  of  casting  about 
for  ways  of  filling  an  abhon’ed  vacuum,  then  such  studies  as  that 
of  which  this  version  of  Comus  is  a fruit  are  no  less  conducive  to 
the  common  weal  than  to  the  solace  of  the  individual.  But  to  be 
able  to  find  this  solace,  and  thus  to  lend  to  the  public  service  a 
mind  calmed  by  the  pursuits  of  literature,  premises  an  education 
and  training  at  which  a practical  money-seeking  age  is  apt  to  sneer. 
Those  who  have  erewhile  swelled  the  unmeaning  cry,  that  classical 
education  is  a bootless  waste  of  time,  will  find  their  most  telling 
refutation,  as  well  as  the  best  justification  of  such  later  wooing  of 
the  Attic  Muse  as  Lord  Lyttelton  evinces,  in  the  noble  words 
of  Mr.  Hallam; — 

They  who  have  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  hooks,  in  solitnde,  or  in 
travelling,  or  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on  poetical  recollections, 
to  murmur  over  the  beautiful  lines  whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  the 
ear,  to  recall  the  sentiments  and  images  which  retain  hy  association  the  charm 
that  earl3^  years  once  gave  them — they  will  feel  the  inestimable  value  of  com- 
mitting to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  what  it  will  easily  receive 
and  indelibly  retain.  I know  not,  indeed,  whether  an  education  that  deals 
much  in  poetry,  such  as  is  common  in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument, 
among  many  in  its  favour,  than  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  intellectual 
pleasures  at  the  other  extremity  of  life. — Lit.  Hist.  Part  IV.  c.  5,  p.  241. 

It  needs  no  great  penetration  to  divine  that,  if  a scholar  ransacks 
the  whole  of  English  literature  for  a meet  poem  to  be  turned 
into  Greek  tragic  verse,  the  Comus  must  present  itself  to  him 
among  the  foremost.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier  poems  of  its  author, 
when  comparatively  fresh  from  college,  and  is  full  of  words,  phrases, 
and  fragments  of  ancient  melody,  richly  and  happily  converted  to 
his  own  use  and  tongue.  Its  very  form,  though  a masque  and  not  a 
tragedy,  eminently  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Greek  drama. 
While  its  scenery  is  pastoral,  and  its  characters  indistinct  as  in  an 
allegory,  its  choruses  recall  those  of  the  Euripidean  plays  which 
we  know  were  favourites  of  Milton,  and  its  gnomic  sentences  even 
more  resemble  the  iambic  passages  of  the  same  poet.  The 
Samson  Agonistes  might  better  suit  the  lover  of  Sophocles,  or, 
still  better,  of  ^schylus ; but  the  mind  imbued  with  the  style  and 
language  of  Euripides  will  find  the  masque  which  once  drew  down 
'plaudits  in  the  old  banqueting-hall  of  Ludlow  Castle  easily  pass 
into  a garb  which  the  Greek  Theatre  might  have  welcomed  as 
native.  This  idea  seems  to  have  influenced  Lord  Lyttelton’s 
selection,  perhaps  as  long  ago  as  his  Eton  and  Cambridge  days, 
in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  larger  half  of  his 
translation  was  composed.  There  is  little  difference  that  we  can 
detect  between  the  750  lines  which  represent  his  earlier  effort 
and  the  rest  of  the  version  produced  by  his  maturer  Muse.  No 
doubt  the  limce  labor  bestowed  on  both  parts  has  equalized 
the  high  standard  of  the  whole.  The  first  half  is  remarkable  for 
its  admirable  finish  and  polish  ; while,  in  the  remainder,  we  marvel 
at  the  command  of  words  and  language  which  has  stood  the 
translator  in  stead  at  a time  of  life  when,  with  most  men,  the 
faculty  of  writing  Greek  has  long  since  vanished.  What  is 
most  surprising  is  the  evidence  of  a lively  and  present  familiarity 
with  the  extant  plays  and  fragments  of  the  Attic  poets  in  one 
who  might  fairly  have  devolved  the  task  of  writing  iambics  upon 
his  sons.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  express  this  in  terms  of 
general  admiration  than  to  do  j ustice,  by  specimens,  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  noble  author  transmutes  divine  English  into  nearly 
as  divine  Greek.  Out  of  half  a dozen  passages,  which  we  had 
marked  as  of  high  merit,  two  may  suffice  as  samples.  One  is  from 
the  Lady’s  first  speech  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem : — 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I may  guess. 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  list’ning  ear. 

Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I find. 

What  might  this  be  ? A thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memoi^’' 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck’ning  shadows  dire. 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Comus,  V.  5,  201 — 209. 

TuiroQ  B’  oB’  toTiv  avTOQ,  ioQ  y iirtiKaaaij 
cuf  ov  peuarl  y^apfia  TroXvytjOiZ  j3o^ 
irpTiat  Xa/nrpwQ  ut  dicovovarjg  ipov, 
vvKTOQ  B’  ixeXOova'  op.p!  iipivpiaKU  povov, 
ri  Tovr’  av  tfij ; pipi’  iv  pvriprig  PdOu 
poptt>aiai  <pdapaT  dOpoaig  dytiptrat, 
tlBwXa  xpooKaXovvTay  kovk  Bvtwv  axid 
Stivov  Ti  xpoavivovaa,  Kai  KaTaxTsptov 
tfii9ipiapa  <po>vwVy  a'l  T ixippbBriv  Xiyv 
kX’pZovoiv  avBpag,  ivvixovg  kut  yovaCy 
^dppov  T£  xiBia  Ka^poTovg  epripiag. 

Comus  translated,  242 — 252. 

A better  imitation  of  the  Greek  of  the  old  tragic  poets  than  these 
verses,  especially  the  concluding  ones,  it  would  Be  hard  to  ^d  j 


nor  are  the  following,  from  a speech  of  Comus  to  the  Lady,  whom 
he  has  beguiled  into  his  palace  and  would  fain  ensnare  further,  one 
whit  less  meritorious : — 

Beauty  is  Nature’s  brag,  and  must  he  shown 
In  courts,  and  feasts,  and  high  solemnities. 

Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship. 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home. 

They  had  their  name  thence  : coarse  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  housewife’s  wool. 

What  need  a vermeU-tinctur’d  lip  for  that  ? 

Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  mom  ? 

There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 

Think  what,  and  be  advised ! You  are  but  young  yet. 

Comus,  745 — 55. 

jy  ydp  ojpaia 

ipvaeug  dpwTiZ’,  tv  rs  rfjS'  dydXXtraty 
TrpsxH  S'  topTciv  ^aaiXiKMV  opiXlaigy 
oxov  Tig  dv  pdXwTa  xpoaSpaKtiv  ixy’ 
r&ypoiKov  o’ticoi,  Kapr'  'txmvvpovy  ptvoi" 
fidvavoog  urj,  Kal  OKvBpaXg  dr’  ipydrig 
Bvirxpiiig  xapdaig,  rjrig  oUovpip  <pptv\ 

KXdiOeiv  xtfvic’,  tipoKopov  doKijaai  yepd’ 
oil  SrjT  tpioTog  a'l  T ax  oppariov  fioXai, 
xdpig  re  xtiXiwv  tvISaipyg,  kuI  fioaTpvxot 
dKTiaiv  ytpaiaiv  i^iaovptvai, 
of)  to'ioB'  ix’  tpyoig  rotdS’  rjv  Siapypara’ 
ay’  ovv,  BiBdoKov,  xpiv  Ti  yrjpdaiciiv,  rdSe, 

Comus  translated,  873 — 85. 

The  fourth  of  the  verses  quoted  might  seem  to  have  come  bodily 
from  Euripides ; and  we  might  go  far  to  seek  a better  translation 
of  “ the  vermeil-tinctured  lip.”  But  scant  justice  to  the  beauties 
of  translation  can  be  done  by  quoting  passages.  Wherever  we  dip, 
we  come  upon  elegant  scraps  such  as  the  following.  The  Sirens 
are  described  in  v.  256-7  : — 

Who  as  they  sung  would  take  the  prisoned  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium. 

a'l  Sr/  aayyvtvQtioav  tvtpQoyyip  ptXti 
rjraXXov  dp^poToioiv  tv  KoXxoig  ippkva, 

Minerva’s  Gorgon  shield  (448)  : — 

Wherewith  she  froze  her  foes  to  congeal’d  stone. 

^6pt]p'  'AbSp’pg,  !p  ’tcpdru  Twv  Svaptviov 
KpvaTaXXoxfjyi  xtrp'ivy  ptraXXayy. 

The  closing  lines  of  the  description  of  divine  philosophy  (478-9)  — 

And  a perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns — 

find  this  apt  Greek  equivalent : — 

ddpvTov  rt  v'tKTap  tvPo'ivov  xXiSrjgf 
bipfjg  drepOs  KpaixdXrjg. 

And 

The  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell  (518). 
appear  in  translation  as — 

KtxTIuoTbiv  rt  ipioXtiHv  aropa 
tig  TapToptlovg  tyKaOtipivwv  Sopovg. 

The  choruses  do  not  strike  us  so  favourably  as  the  iambic  pas- 
sages, partly  perhaps  because  the  beautiful  versions  of  some  of 
them  in  the  “ Sabrinte  Corolla”  make  the  ear  fastidious.  Yet  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  Greek  choral  odes  they  possess  abundant 
charms,  and  there  is  this  comfort  in  them,  that  they  are  nowhere, 
as  the  Greek  choruses  are  so  often,  hopelessly  corrupt.  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  principle  of  taking  some  particular  chorus  from  the 
tragedians  as  the  model  of  each  of  his  odes,  and  then  following  it 
with  exactness  and  with  only  two  licences,  both  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, is  sound  and  wise.  As  a specimen  of  his  spirit,  and  of  the 
happiness  with  which  he  imitates,  we  may  refer  readers  to  the  first 
ode,  and  the  lines  104-II0;  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  two  verses  only  as  a sample,  particularly  successful : — 

The  sounds  and  seas  and  all  their  finny  drove 
Now  to  the  Moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

Xiptvtg,  xopOpol  T j aloXo^vXo'i  r 
ixPveg  ijSri  pappapvyaiaiv 
Slav  Tipiooi  StXdvav" 

We  must  note  one  or  two  questionable  renderings,  with  all  respect 
for  so  accurate  and  neat  a versifier.  At  v.  60,  “ In  haU  or  bower  ” 
is  rendered  avXaXaiv  rj  ’v  ktixuiv  pvxVj  ^ fbe  translator  took 
“ bower  ” in  our  modern  sense,  and  not  in  its  sense  in  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  here,  when  coupled  with  “ hall  ” — to  wit,  “ a 
chamber,”  having  nothing  to  do  with  gardens.  In  v.  348,  yaxovog 
tvpiariiov  is  surely  an  inadequate  version  of  the  “ swinkt  hedger  ” 
or  tired  hedger  of  v.  293.  Unless  we  are  very  obtuse,  there  needs 
some  alteration  of  v.  384  in  the  Greek,  for  we  cannot  find  any 
substantive  on  which  tyytvij  is  to  depend.  In  the  same  page, 
V.  392  is  halt  probably  through  a printer’s  error,  to  which  cause 
also  we  attribute  xpmroXda  in  v.  782. 

One  or  two  other  points  might  be  noted,  but  they  are  mere 
trifles,  and  do  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  high  merit  of  this 
elegant  version.  One  can  hardly  close  the  volume  without  a sigh, 
to  think  how  few  will  read  it — nay,  perhaps,  howfew  are  able  to  read 
it — although  a gentleman’s  education  in  this  cmmtry  comprehends, 
at  all  events,  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  plays.  Lord 
Lyttelton  must  content  himself  with  the  satisfaction  that  he  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  few,  and  he  can  no  doubt  add  to  this  the 
reflection  that  the  exercise  has  been  soothing  and  beneficial  to 
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himself.  If  he  desires  a wider  sphere,  and  would,  as  he  might  well 
do,  apply  himself  to  the  converse  process  of  turning  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  tragedy  into  English,  there  is  abundant  room. 
Potter,  Woodhull,  and  the  rest  have  not  left  us  aught  but 
miserably  lame  versions ; and,  except  Blackie’s  ^schylm,  a work 
of  some  merit,  we  know  of  no  recent  complete  versions  of  the 
Greek  tragedians.  In  this  field,  then,  is  an  opening  for  the  trans- 
lator of  Comm  to  win  laurels,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  present  efl’ort,  though  of  a different  character,  may  be  taken  as 
a legitimate  augury  for  the  future.  In  any  case,  what  he  has 
ai  hieved  entitles  him  to  a place  among  the  Wellesleys,  Grenvilles, 
Halfords,  and  (alas !)  Lewises  of  the  past,  as  cultivators  of  schoLar- 
ship  and  learning  amidst  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  the 
distractions  of  life.  O si  sic  omnes  I 


ANCIENT  PARIS.* 

SUCH  a hook  as  M.  Heuzey’s  title-page  led  us  to  expect  would 
be  very  welcome  to  several  classes  of  persons.  Not  only 
the  mere  antiquary,  but  the  students  of  history  and  of  architec- 
ture, have  a lively  interest  in  ancient  Paris.  Between  them, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH.  and  his  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  Baron 
Haussmann,  will  soon  have  left  few  traces  of  the  P<aris  of 
history — the  city  of  the  League,  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  of 
the  Revolution.  Famous  sites  are  fast  disappearing;  world- 
known  streets  have  given  way  to  monotonous  boulevards ; and 
whole  quartiers  have  lost,  or  are  losing,  their  traditional  cha- 
racteristics. Whether  these  changes  are  regrettable  or  not  in  all 
cases,  we  need  not  inquire.  At  any  rate,  a book  which  promises 
to  record,  before  it  is  too  late,  all  that  an  archseologist  would 
wish  to  know  of  the  Paris  of  yesterday,  is  sure  of  a respectful 
audience.  We  do  not  deny  that  M.  Heuzey’s  volume  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting,  but  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  disappointed  us  greatly. 

The  writer  tells  us  he  has  spent  twenty  years  in  investigating  the 
history  of  Paris.  The  present  volume,  which  contains  his  re- 
searches on  the  single  quarter  of  the  “ Cite,”  is  published  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  City — the  island 
on  which  Notre  Dame  is  built — is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
capital.  It  is  the  cradle,  says  M.  Heuzey,  of  that  beautiful  Paris 
which  is  the  admiration  of  all  peoples ; a town,  he  continues,  with 
a courtliness  that  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  regrets  of  an 
antiquary,  which  is  “assainie  et  embellie  chaque  jour  par  la  pers^- 
vdrante  sollicitude  et  le  bon  gout  de  notre  illustre  empereur 
Napoldon  III.”  A small  plan  of  the  island  is  given  towards  the 
end  of  the  boob,  constructed  by  the  author  two  years  ago.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  he  provided  his  readers  with  one  or 
more  plans  of  the  City  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  history.  The 
illustrations,  by  the  way  (which  are  by  M.  Racinet),  are  of  com- 
paratively small  value,  being  generally  nothing  but  ultra-pictur- 
esque woodcut  vignettes.  We  except,  however,  a view  of  the  City 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is  interesting ; but  we  do  not 
observe  that  the  author  tells  us  whence  he  derived  the  plate. 
Another  valuable  document  is  a doggrel  called  Le  dit  des  rues 
de  Paris,  a poem  by  one  Guillot  of  Paris,  who  wrote  it 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  introduced  into 
his  rhymes  the  names  of  all  the  streets  then  existing  on  the  island. 
Many  of  these  have  since  disappeared,  and  others  have  ch.anged 
their  names.  Almost  all  of  them  require  an  explanatory  commen- 
tary. Thus  the  lines 

Et  la  ruele  Sainte-Crois 

Oil  Ton  chengle  souvent  des  cois 

(*.  e.  ou  Ton  sangle  des  coups),  are  interpreted  to  mean  that 
there  was  a community  of  Flagellants  there.  But,  con- 
sidering the  other  instances  of  the  license  of  mediaeval  town 
life  mentioned  in  these  rhymes,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
words  mean  no  more  than  that  a man  would  run  a good  chance  of 
being  beaten  if  he  entered  that  street,  just  as  one  might  say  the 
same  of  Field  Lane,  or  of  the  Mint  in  Southwark.  Some  parts  of 
Guillot’s  verses  have  been  omitted  by  the  too  squeamish  editor, 
who  might  have  trusted  them,  we  think,  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
old  French.  Enough  is  left  to  show  that  the  Paris  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  its  quaHiers  which  answered  to  the  modem 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 

M.  Heuzey  tells  us  incidentally  that  the  names  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  not  written  up  till  the  year  1728,  and  that  the  houses 
were  not  numbered  till  1806.  He  begins  his  detailed  inquiries 
with  the  Pont-au-Change,  about  which  he  accumulates  some 
pleasant  gossip,  with  the  dates  of  the  several  structures,  beginning 
with  a period  before  the  Roman  domination,  which  have  occupied 
the  site.  Going  eastward,  he  describes  the  several  bridges  and 
intervening  quays  in  order.  Under  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  infantry  of  the  League, 
in  1 590,  by  the  Papal  Legate ; when  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  armed  Capuchins,  Cordeliers,  Jacobins,  Car- 
melites, and  the  rest,  and  the  Cm-(is  of  Saint-Jaques  de  la  Boucherie 
and  of  Saint-Come  officiated  as  his  subalterns.  Coming  to  the 
Quai  de  TArchevechd,  we  are  told  that  this  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  was  altogether  forbidden  ground  to  women  in  the 
middle  ages,  tkough  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  the  second  wife  of 
Louis  XI.,  was  permitted  to  land  there  in  1407.  In  1258  the 

* Curiosites  de  la  Cite  de  Paris,  Histoire  Etymologique  de  ses  Rues, 
nouvelles,  anciennes,  ou  supprimies,  Recherches  Archeolngiques  stir  ses  ^n- 
tiquites,  3Ionuments,  et  Maisons  remarquables.  Par  Ferdinand  Heuzey. 
Paris:  Dentu.  1864. 


place  was  popularly  called,  in  derision,  la  Motle  aux  Papelards, 
because  the  clergy  used  it  for  their  recreation.  The  Pont-au- 
Double  retains  to  this  day  the  name  given  to  it  on  its  completion 
under  Louis  XHI.,  in  1634,  when  the  toll  was  fixed  as  a double 
Towmois.  This  brings  us  to  the  Hbtel-Dieu,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  Paris,  and  the  more  so  as  the  edict  has  just 
gone  forth  for  its  demolition,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a more  com- 
modious hospital.  In  his  history  of  this  building  M.  Heuzey  is  more 
than  usually  unsatisfactoiy.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a descrip- 
tion of  the  IIotel-Dieu  in  our  contemporary  the  Ecclesiologist,  which 
pointed  out  that  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Julian  of  the  Pilgrims 
is  preserved  almost  entire  within  the  pile  of  buildings.  Not  a 
word  about  this  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Heuzey’s  account ; and  we 
doubt  if  he  knows  anything  of  the  embedded  church,  although 
he  mentions  the  enclos  Saint-Julien  more  than  once  as  the  name  of 
a part  of  the  hospital.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  rebuilding  of 
the  hospital  will  be  advantageous  to  the  inmates,  and  we  can 
scarcely  regret  that  the  completion  of  the  theatre  should  be  post- 
poned— as  the  Imperial  edict  puts  it — to  the  commencement  of 
the  works  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  But  we  may  express  a hope  that 
the  ancient  church  will  be  preserved,  if  possible,  as  the  chapel  of 
the  institution.  Is  there  no  French  antiquary  to  suggest  it  ? 
What  is  M.  de  Caumont  about,  or  the  Comite  Historique  f Paris 
is  even  now  richer  than  London  in  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, but  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  its  archaeological  treasures. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  London,  we  are  restoring  both  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great — the  original  church  of  Rahere’s  great 
foundation — and  also  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  the  more  recent 
hospital-church;  while  the  St.  Julian’s  church  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  is 
in  danger  of  utter  demolition.  However,  the  church  attached  to 
our  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital — a building,  we  believe,  of  small  interest 
though  of  some  antiquity — perished  unheeded  the  other  day  when 
the  hospital  was  swallowed  up  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 
M.  Heuzey  seems  to  be  destitute  of  one  great  qualification  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  in  that  he  has  no  taste  for  architec- 
ture. For  instance,  after  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  restoration  of 
Notre  Dame  by  MM.  Lassus  and  Viollet-le-Duc,  he  says,  “Je 
passe  sui-  des  dissertations  d’architecture,  qui  pourraient  donner  de 
I’ennui  aux  lecteurs.” 

The  Morgue  (from  an  old  French  word,  meaning  the  face)  comes 
next  in  order  in  M.  Heuzey’s  narrative.  His  account  of  it  is 
jejune  enough.  He  makes  room  for  some  sentimental  remarks 
about  the  bodies  of  the  125  victims  of  July  30,  1830,  but 
observes  a discreet  silence  about  the  still  more  numerous  corpses 
of  the  coup  (Eetat,  The  Morgue  is  lately  removed,  as  we  learn  from 
the  newspapers,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  behind 
the  cathedral.  The  name  of  the  well-known  Rue  de  la  Barillerie 
is  explained  as  coming  from  the  harilliers  or  tonneliers,  who  used 
to  ply  their  trade  there.  Guillot  calls  it  la  Grant  Bariszerie,  a 
spelling  which  our  author  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  Of  the  Rue 
de  la  Calandre,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  in  all 
Paris,  having  been  the  first  road  marked  by  the  Gauls  in  Lutetia ! 
It  derived  its  present  name,  before  1280,  from  the  wheel  of  a 
calender,  one  Nicholas  le  Calandreur,  who  lived  there.  M.  Heuzey 
tells  a good  story  of  the  Rue  aux  Feves.  It  was  here  that  Eugene 
Sue  placed  his  imaginaiy  Cabaret  du  Lapin  Blanc,  in  his  Mysteries 
of  Paris.  So  many  people  came  to  see  the  supposed  theatre  of 
such  terrible  adventures  that  an  enterprising  publican  bethought 
himself  of  opening  a house  of  entertainment  under  that  name, 
fitted  .up  and  furnished  according  to  the  description  in  the  ro- 
mance. This  satisfied  the  majority  of  pilgrims,  and  the  man  made 
a fair  success  by  his  venture.  It  is  curious  that  many  of  the 
names  of  streets  of  Paris  have  changed  their  sex  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  Thus,  the  Rue  Gervese  Lorens  (of  1313)  has  been 
masculinized  into  the  Rue  Gervais  Laurent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Rue  Vivien  is  now  called  Vivienne ; and  the  change  from 
masculine  to  feminine  seems  to  be  the  more  common  of  the  two. 
Ancient  Paris  had  its  Jewry  in  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie,  but  the  street 
and  the  name  have  both  disappeared.  The  tavern  de  la  Pomme- 
de-Pin,  immortalized  by  Rabelais,  and  used  by  the  literary  men 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  been  forgotten.  It  was  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Constantine  and  the  Rue  de  la  Citd. 
The  Rue  des  Marmousets  borrowed  its  name  from  those  little 
grotesque  figures  so  often  sculptured  on  Gothic  portals,  which 
it  seems  are  so  called.  This  is  a word  that  might  be  advan- 
tag-eously  adopted  into  our  own  architectural  terminology.  Of  this 
street  is  told  the  grim  legend  of  the  two  neighbours — a Jew 
barber  and  a pastry-cook  — of  whom  the  former  used  to  cut 
the  throats  of  his  unwary  customers  and  tumble  the  bodies 
into  a cellar  below,  where  his  accomplice  was  ready  to  finish 
them  and  to  convert  them  into  meat  pies.  At  last,  one 
day  a German  student,  feeling  the  razor  beginning  to  graze  his 
throat,  suddenly  jumped  up,  hurled  the  barber  through  the  trap- 
door, and  made  his  escape.  When  the  hue  and  cry  came  to 
examine  the  cellar,  they  found  the  confectioner  calmly  cooking  his 
colleague,  whom  he  bad  despatched  without  recognising  him, 
having  mistaken  him  for  an  ordinary  victim.  The  story  is  told 
with  several  variations.  M.  Heuzey  gravely  decides,  from  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  it  is  a fable.  We  have  seldom  seen  a less 
satisfactory  description  of  Notre  Dame  than  that  which  our  pre- 
sent author  affords  us ; and  we  may  say  the  same  of  his  account  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  It  is  here  that  his 
ignorance  of  architecture  is  so  conspicuous.  He  is  most  at  home  in 
gossiping  anecdo  tes  about  people  and  places.  In  etymology  and  his- 
tory be  is  anything  but  a safe  guide.  Witness  his  Introduction,  in 
which  he  boldly  declares  that  “ il  est  indubitable  que  les  Welchs 
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d’Angleten’e  que  nous  nommons  Gallois  sont  une  colonte  deGaulois.” 
But  his  hook,  which  has  no  great  pretensions,  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  know  something  about  the  island  of 
the  City  in  the  French  capital.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  M.  Heuzey 
has  noted  down  with  exemplary  diligence  all  the  streets  and 
buildings  that  have  already  perished.  We  observe,  in  perusing  his 
pages,  that  no  fewer  than  nineteen  churches,  chapels,  or  convents 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  one  small  part  of  mediaeval  Paris, 


FEENCH  LITERATUEE. 

MHIPPOLYTE  FAUCHE* * * §  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  j 
• Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  present  day,  but  is  also  a man  of 
indomitable  energy  and  of  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  What  publishers,  even  the  most  enthu.siastic,  would 
venture  on  giving  to  the  world  a poem  like  the  Maliubhm-ata, 
which,  when  finished,  will  comprise  no  less  than  fifteen  octavo 
volumes  ? Yet  the  enterprise  which  no  bookseller  would  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt,  M.  Fauche  has  begun  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. There  are  still,  he  thinks,  Frenchmen  capable  of  making 
pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature,  and,  even 
amongst  the  vast  ma,iority  of  those  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  Sanscrit  or  Brahminical  traditions,  many  may  be  induced 
to  support  an  undertaking  which  is  at  all  events  disinterested. 
In  the  meanwhile,  M.  Fauche  presents  us  with  a couple  of  duo-  ' 
decimos  containing  a French  version  of  the  JRdmdyana.  This 
poem,  though  of  considerable  length,  does  not  reach  to  the  pro-  I 
portions  of  the  Mcihdblidrata,  and  readers  who  may  be  deterred  by  I 
the  1 00,000  qlokds  of  the  latter  may  nevertheless  wish  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  epics  of  the  Hindus,  and  therefore  gather 
up  courage  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  beauties  of  the  former.  | 
M.  Fauche’s  translation  is  excellent,  being  alike  accurate  and  I 
elegant,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  iminitiated  to  select  a ! 
better  guide  in  their  study  of  the  Rdmdyana ; but  we  think 
that  a preface,  some  notes,  and  a copious  index  were  abso-  j 
lutely  indispensable  in  a work  of  this  character,  and  we  regret  ' 
that  M.  Fauche  should  not  have  added  them.  Very  probably  i 
this  would  have  entailed  the  publication  of  a third  volume,  but  we 
think  that  few  would  grudge  the  extra  expense  required  to  render  ; 
the  perusal  of  the  both  interesting  and  profitable.  We 

cannot  admit  that  the  very  meagre  index  which  terminates  the 
fourth  volume  is  of  any  real  use,  and  surely,  if  the  cheapest  school 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  not  deemed  com- 
plete without  some  kind  of  critical  apparatus,  be  it  ever  so  concise, 
such  aids  are  doubly  necessary  in  the  case  of  a work  like  Valmiki’s 
epic.  We  hope  M.  Fauche  may  be  induced  to  publish  a supple- 
ment of  elucidations  and  notes  which  would,  we  are  certain,  be 
most  favourably  received.  | 

Scientific  year-books  are  multiplying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Besides  those  of  Messrs.  Figuier,  Laugel,  and  many  others 
which  we  might  name,  we  have  now  to  announce  one  f comprising  i 
articles  originally  written  in  the  Monileur  by  two  gentlemen  of  \ 
acknowledged  reputation,  MM.  Mduault  and  Boillot.  After  a 
preface  on  the  general  progress  of  science,  physical  and  mathe- 
matical, we  have  reviews  of  books,  an  account  of  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  r,omptes-rendus  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  A second  volume,  to  be  published  in 
the  course  of  J anuary,  will  give  us  the  intelligence  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  present  year. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  how  diflPerent  branches  of  philosophy 
seem  alternately  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  how,  in  many  cases,  controversies  and  discussions  which 
people  had  regarded  as  settled  for  ever  revive  amongst  us,  exciting 
the  same  interest  as  they  did  when  they  were  first  originated,  and 
producing  the  same  amount  of  writing,  talking,  and  sometimes 
quarrelling.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  disputes  on  the  natm-e 
of  Life.  After  having  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  the  re- 
presentatives of  medical  science  in  France,  they  seemed  for  a 
time  entirely  settled,  and  a few  pamphlets  published  every  now 
and  then  were  the  only  signs  that  the  schism  between  the 
physicians  had  not  been  made  up.  The  fact  is  that  philosophers, 
strictly  so  called,  had,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  scrupulously  avoided  dealing  with  physiological 
questions,  forgetting  that  metaphysical  studies  cannot  yield  trust- 
worthy results  if  no  account  is  taken  of  the  bodily  frame  which 
so  powerfully  influences  the  action  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
recent  developments  of  positivism,  however,  in  the  systems  of 
MM.  Taine,  Proudhon,  and  Auguste  Comte,  have  produced  a 
reaction  against  pure  metaphysics  which  is  still  going  onj  the 
books  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  have  contributed  their  share  to 
this  revival  of  materialist  tendencies ; and  the  consequence  has, 
been,  in  France,  a new  furbishing  up  of  Stahl’s  old  theories  on 
Animism  and  Vitalism.X  This  being  the  case,  M.  Albert  Lemoine  ; 
thought  that  a critical  account  of  the  German  philosopher  and  his 
works  would  be  acceptable,  and  he  undertook  to  refute  “ animism  ” j 
in  a series  of  lectm-es  which,  after  having  been  delivered  at  the  , 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  are  now  published  in  \ 
M.  Bailliere’s  BibliotMque  de  Pliilosopliie  Cmitemporaine.  M.  A.  | 
Lemoine  begins  by  giving  a succinct  review  of  the  difl'erent  opinions 
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entertained  respecting  the  problem  of  life  itself.  He  then  describes 
the  S3’-stem  of  Stahl  in  its  various  applications  and  consequences, 
laying  particular  stress  on  the  philosopher’s  controversy  with 
Leibnitz.  An  account  of  modern  animism  follows  next,  and  the 
volume  finishes  with  a general  critique  of  the  theory.  M.  Lemoine 
exposes  in  a masterly  manner  Stahl’s  hypotheses ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  acknowledges  that  there  was  an  element  of  truth  in 
them  which  should  not  be  ignored,  and  he  pays  a legitimate 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  German 
philosopher. 

To  the  same  collection  belong  three  other  volumes  of  unequal 
merit,  which  we  may  summarily  notice  here.  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour’s  sketch  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  life  is  interesting- 
enough*,  and  gives  us  a complete  view  of  the  distinguished 
philologist’s  works ; but  the  title  will,  in  all  probability,  lead  many 
readers  astray.  By  the  designation  Philosophie  individualiste  we 
commonly  understand  those  semi-religious,  semi-political  theories 
which  are  identified  with  the  names  of  Alexandre  Vinet, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  De  Tocqueville.  If  the  term  is 
applied  to  characterize  the  peculiar  views  of  each  individual 
thinker,  there  are,  of  course,  as  many  philosopMes  individualizes^  as 
there  are  metaphysicians,  because,  although  each  one  must,  more 
or  less,  be  modified  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moves,  yet  he  reflects  these 
influences  from  his  own  particular  stand-point,  and  therefore  gives 
them  a certain  colouring  which  marks  them  as  the  ideas  of 
Condillac,  for  instance,  and  not  those  of  Voltaire  or  of  Buffon. 

M.  Charles  Leveque,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  aesthetics, 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  de  France,  has  dis- 
cussed, in  a few  eloquent  pages  f,  the  important  question  of 
spiritualism  with  reference  to  works  of  art.  His  introduction, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  place  of  aesthetic 
science  in  the  general  scheme  of  philosophy,  is  a very  lucid 
and  correct  demarcation  of  the  realms  of  metaphysics.  It 
shows,  moreover,  that  for  many  readers  aesthetics  has  proved  the 
guide  and  the  preparation  to  more  abstruse  topics.  As  there  is  a 
science  of  what  is  right,  what  is  true,  and  what  is  useful,  so  there 
is  a science  of  what  is  beautiful,  which  is  not  a whit  inferior 
in  importance  to  the  others.  The  three  chapters  which  compose 
the  volume  treat  respectively  of  spiritualism  in  sculpture,  of  the 
same  subject  as  illustrated  in  a sketch  of  the  French  artist  Simart, 
and  of  spiritualism  in  painting,  exemplified  by  the  pictures  of 
Nicolas  Poussin.  An  inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  College 
de  France  forms  the  appendix,  and  treats  of  the  Platonist  origin  of 
sesthetics. 

The  alliance  between  metaphysical  and  natural  philosophy  is  the 
problem  which  M.  Auguste  Laugel  is  striving  to  solve.J  He 
presents  himself  as  the  champion  of  positive  science,  and  asks  for 
an  entente  cordiale  on  terms  which  the  other  side  would  not  perhaps 
accept  exactly  as  he  offers  them.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
makes  out  a strong  case,  and  that  he  show.s,  from  the  examples  of 
Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Descartes,  that  the  boundaries  of  what  our 
neighbours  call  philosophie  were  much  wider  formerly  than  they  are  at 
present.  Psychologists  ought  not,  of  course,  to  fancy  that  they  alon  e 
possess  the  key  of  science ; but  the  same  caution  may  be  addressed 
with  equal  force  to  physiologists  and  mathematicians.  Form  and 
Force  are  the  two  great  principles  studied  by  M.  Laugel  in  his  book. 
He  traces  them  throughout  the  various  manifestations  of  the  laws  of 
natui-e,  and  his  remarks,  written  in  a very  beautiful  style,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  those  who  feel  concerned  to  ascertain  the  physical 
principles  according  to  which  the  universe  is  governed. 

On  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  science  from 
imagination  we  must  place  M.  Nadar’s  Memoires  du  Geant.% 
Many  readers  will,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  be  attracted  by 
the  singular  title-page  of  the  book,  and  will  wonder  at  seeing 
sprawling  on  the  outside  of  a duodecimo  the  name  which  dis- 
figiu-es  the  walls  of  most  of  the  Paris  houses.  If  we  open  the 
volume,  we  find  a description  of  Nadar  given  by  Nadar  him- 
self, which  has  at  all  events  the  merit  of  frankness.  Auto- 
biographers  enjoy,  generally  speaking,  the  reputation  of  putting 
themselves  in  the  most  favourable  attitudes  possible;  but  the 
owner  of  the  Giant  spurns  such  meretricious  ways  of  securing  the 
goodwill  of  his  readers,  and  certainly,  if  he  has  dealt  impar- 
tially with  himself,  he  has  displa.yed  remarkable  candour.  The 
Memoires  du  Geant,  however,  are  interesting  from  the  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  written.  M.  Nadar  has  all 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  and  the  confidence  of  a prophet ; he  talks  of 
balloon  locomotion  as  of  a fait  accompli;  and  he  has  as  little  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  as  some  dreamers  have  of  squaring  the  circle  or  of  finding 
the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  A short  preface  by  M.  Babinet 
places,  so  to  speak,  imder  the  patronage  of  positive  science  what  is 
as  yet  but  a dangerous  experiment. 

M.  Mervoyer’s  substantial  treatise  on  the  Association  of 
Ideas\\  was  published  as  an  exercise  for  the  doctor’s  degi'ee; 
but  it  shows  a metaphj'sical  acumen,  clearness  of  style,  and 
range  of  reading  which  would  reflect  credit  on  one  of  the  vete- 
rans of  science.  Our  author  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that 


* La  Philosophie  individualiste ; Etude  sur  Guillaume  dd  HumhoMt.  Par 
ChaUemel-Lacour.  Paris  : Bailliere. 

t Le  Spiritualisme  dans  I'Art.  Par  Charles  Leveque.  Paris  : Baillifcre. 

J Les  Problemes  de  la  Katurc.  Par  Auguste  Laugel.  Paris  : Bailliere. 

§ Les  Memoires  du  Guunt.  P.ar  Nadar.  Paris:  Deiltu. 

II  Elude  sur  V Association  des  Idces,  These  pour  le  Doctoral.  Par  P.  M*. 
Mervoyer.  Paris  : Durand. 
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the  point  he  has  taken  for  discussion  is  one  which  has  only  within 
a comparatively  recent  time  occupied  the  thoughts  of  philosophers. 
Occasional  hints  on  the  subject  may,  indeed,  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  works  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  ; Zeno  and  Epicurus 
have  likewise  stated  a few  of  the  laws  which  modem  thinkers 
lay  down  in  connexion  with  it  j but  antiquity  stopped  at 
the  hrst  conditions  of  reminiscence,  and,  during  the  middle  ages, 
no  efforts  were  made  either  by  the  champions  of  scholasticism 
or  of  free  thought  to  examine  thoroughly  the  phenomena 
of  the  association  of  our  ideas.  It  was  reserved  for  an  English- 
man to  take  the  earliest  steps  in  that  direction,  and  Hobbes  was 
the  pilot  on  a sea  where  afterwards  Locke,  Hume,  and  Hartley 
in  England,  Herbart  in  Germany,  Condillac,  Maine  de  Biran, 
and  Jouffroy  in  France,  have  made  interesting  discoveries. 
M.  Mervoyer  has  therefore  the  advantage  of  occupying  a 
position  in  the  wide  field  of  metaphysics  where  new  truths 
are  most  likely  to  be  brought . out,  and  his  volume  is  full 
of  very  suggestive  thoughts  and  of  observations  which  must 
have  been  the  result  of  a severe  course  of  study.  His 
fundamental  axiom  may  be  thus  stated : — All  human  knowledge 
depends  upon  two  great  laws: — 1st.  The  law  of  continuity,  essen- 
tiifily  objective,  which  constantly  penetrates  and  modifies  both  the 
outer  world  and  man  himself.  2nd.  The  law  of  resemUance,  sub- 
jective an  its  character,  by  which  the  mind  discerns,  composes,  and 
associates,  in  the  various  orders  of  phenomena,  the  more  or  less 
tangible  features  which  nature  has  placed  within  its  reach.  The 
quotations  frequently  made  by  M.  Mervoyer  throughout  his  volume 
prove  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  great  English 
metaphysicians.  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  seem  to  be  his  favourite  authors. 

The  rules  of  the  University  of  France  require  from  all  can- 
didates for  the  doctor’s  degree  a disquisition  written  in  Latin, 
besides  one  in  French.  M.  Mervoyer,  improving  on  the  sugges- 
tion, has  composed  in  Greek  a sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
celebrated  mystic  Apollonius  Tyaneus.*  This  essay  is  well  worth 
careful  study,  whether  considered  as  a literary  tour  de  force,  or  as  a 
clear  and  complete  account  of  the  singular  personage  to  whom  it 
is  devoted. 

As  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem,  Le 
Merite  des  Femmes,  M.  Ernest  Legouvd  feels  bound  to 
accept  the  paternal  inheritance  f,  and  to  proclaim  himself  the 
champion  of  the  fair  sex.  Healing  with  every-day  occurrences, 
he  makes  serious  inquiries  into  the  moral,  social,  and  domestic 
life  of  women,  and  into  the  means  of  improving  it.  The 
Histoire  Morale  des  Femmes  forms  the  substance  of  a com’se  of 
lectures  delivered  sixteen  years  ago  .at  the  Colldge  de  France.  It 
was  then  essentially  what  we  should  call  an  ouvrage  de  circonstance  ; 
for  the  ideas  about  women  were  at  that  time  of  a rather  strange 
character,  being  a mixture  of  communism,  Saint-Simonism,  and 
utilitarianism,  together  with  views  borrowed  from  the  works  of 
George  Sand,  Eugdue  Sue,  and  Balzac.  Now  that  all  the  wild 
theories  of  1 848  have  disappeared,  M.  Legouve’s  book  still  retains 
its  value,  and  the  number  of  anecdotes,  episodes,  and  quotations 
of  various  kinds  with  which  it  abounds  relieves  it  from  that  didactic 
form  which  would  perhaps  have  rendered  it  unattractive  to  the 
majority  of  readers. 

M.  Henry  Monnier  has  published  a new  and  revised  edition  of 
his  Scenes  PoimlairesX,  a book  which,  in  its  kind,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  French  classics.  Open  the  first  page,  and 
you  see  the  autograph  signature  of  M.  Joseph  Prudhomme.  What 
flourishes — what  a regular,  symmetrical,  firm  and  orthodox  hand- 
writing ! Then  there  is  a portrait  of  M.  Prudhomme  exhibited  on 
the  cover  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  autograph.  The  immacu- 
late regularity  of  his  collars,  appearing  on  each  side  of  his  face 
like  a couple  of  equilateral  triangles,  the  placidity  of  his 
countenance,  the  very  shape  of  his  spectacles  — these  and 
other  details  of  costume  stamp  him  on  our  memory  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  untranslatable  word  h^ise  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  monopolised  by  professors  of  caligraphy.  M.  Henry 
Monnier  combines  the  talents  of  an  artist  philosopher  with  re- 
markable powers  of  observation,  and  is  thus  able  to  illustrate,  in 
a twofold  manner,  the  characters  which  he  selects  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  Paris  bourgeoisie  and  low  life.  The  scenes  populaires 
are  thirteen  in  number,  some  of  them  being  considered  as  master- 
pieces of  their  kind,  more  particularly  the  introductory  one,  en- 
titled Le  Roman  chea  la  PoHiere,  which  would  of  itself  suffice 
to  render  its  author  illustrious.  M.  Monnier’s  scenes  are  highly 
amusing ; but  they  are  much  more  than  amusing,  being  at  the 
same  time  marked  by  earnest  thought  and  purpose. 

A serious  man  §,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  is  a man 
who  knows  nothing  about  love,  generosity,  or  feeling.  His  sole 
ambition  is  to  get  on  in  the  world — ^to  make  money,  and  to  have  a 
good  balance  at  his  banker’s.  When  he  marries,  he  looks  out  for 
a handsome  portion  first ; if  the  face  is  pretty  too,  so  much  the 
better ; should  the  moral  character,  in  addition,  prove  unblemished, 
he  is  indeed  a lucky  man.  Savinien  Montenay  is  not  un  homme 
serieux,  but  his  uncle  is,  and  has  formed  the  plan  of  marrying  the 
aforesaid  Savinien  to  a young  lady  whose  riches  are  only  equalled 


^ Uept  *AiroAAwvtoi»  tov  Tvaved)s  S^aTpCfirjv  Trposijt'eyKe  M.  Mervoyer.  Palis ; 
Durand. 

t Histoire  Morale  des  Femmes,  Par  E.  Legouve,  de  I’Acaddmie  Fran^aise. 
Paris:  Didier. 

J Scenes  Populaires,  dessinees  a la  Plume.  Par  Henrj'  Monnier.  Paris : 
Dentu. 

§ Le  Roinan  d!un  Homme  serieux.  Par  Charles  de  Moiiy.  Paris  and 
London:  Hachette. 


by  her  vulgarity.  The  contrast  between  the  high-principled, 
generous  young  man,  and  the  commonjilacc,  coarse-minded  people 
who  surround  liim,  is  drawn  by  M.  Charles  do  Moiiy  with  a vigour 
worthy  of  Balzac.  As  a natural  consequence,  Savinien  falls 
in  love  with  a beautiful  penniless  girl,  Marianne,  thereby  in- 
curring his  uncle’s  displeasure.  Suddenly,  by  one  of  those 
contrivances  familiar  to  novelists,  news  arrives  that  Marianne 
has  become  heiress  to  an  immense  fortune;  the  objection 
raised  by  the  uncle  is  thus  removed,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  matter- 
of-business  M.  lioquemont,  a marriage  \rfth  the  supposed  portion- 
less demoiselle  is  even  preferable  to  the  one  which  had  been 
previously  schemed  for  Savinien.  The  young  inamorato,  however, 
will  not  dream  of  proposing  to  Marianne,  for  fear  lest  he  should 
be  reproached  by  her  for  acting  under  the  influence  of  mercen.ary 
motives.  Fortunately,  a second  piece  of  intelligence  comes  down 
suddenly  upon  the  conflicting  parties ; it  is  positively  ascertained 
that  the  talked-of  millions  are  not  in  existence;  whereupon 
Savinien  offers  his  hand  to  her  whom  he  love.s,  and  M.  Iloque- 
mont  for  once  condescends  to  excuse  want  of  seriousness  in  his 
romantic  nephew. 

Another  simple  tale  * is  now  before  us  which  we  can  recommend 
cordially  to  our  readers.  Albert,  the  hero,  like  most  young 
men  of  the  present  time — in  France  at  least— has  led  a life  of 
dissipation,  and,  being  the  squire  of  a village,  entertains  sinister 
designs  towards  a handsome  paysanne  who  is  about  to  marry 
Francois  Mouton,  the  parish  school-master.  Between  Albert  and 
Francois  hatred  of  course  springs  up,  the  former  constantly 
taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  annoy  the  latter  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Meanwhile,  an  old  friend  of  Franjois  is  appointed  cure 
to  the  village  ; by  his  firmness  he  helps  to  defeat  Albert’s  plans, 
and  during  a severe  visitation  of  cholera  he  displays  amongst 
his  parishioners  all  the  virtues  of  a truly  apostolic  character.  The 
squire  is  one  day  found  drowned,  the  cure  dies  heroically  from  the 
consequences  of  his  Christian  zeal,  and,  as  a relief  to  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  of  the  tale,  Francois  Mouton  marries  Noemi. 

In  a well-written  and  eloquent  preface,  M.  Jules  Simon  describes 
the  origin  of  the  Ohole  des  Conteurs.X  When  the  distress  pro- 
duced amongst  workmen  by  the  dearth  of  cotton  roused  all  the 
sympathies  of  the  country,  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  wished 
to  co-operate  in  the  noble  task  of  relieving  the  sufferers.  Hence 
the  present  volume,  including  no  less  than  twenty-four  tales, 
signed  by  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  imaginative  lite- 
rature in  France.  All  the  pieces  which  compose  the  recueil  are 
good,  and  they  derive  additional  interest  from  the  motive  which 
suggested  them. 

E sempi-e  Dumas.  This  month  we  have  to  announce  the  ninth 
volume  of  his  dramatic  works  f {Catilina,  la  Jeunesse  des  Mousque- 
taires,  les  3Iousquetaires'),  and  the  fourth  of  the  historical  novel 
entitled  La  San-Felice.§  In  this  last  book  we  foUowthe  French 
army  through  the  triumphant  campaign  which  reduced  the  Neapo- 
litan Coiirt  to  an  ignominious  flight.  M.  Dumas  appears  to  have 
very  little  sympathy  for  either  Ferdinand  or  his  allies.  Lady 
Hamilton  more  particularly.  The  gallery  of  celebrated  duellists  || 
opened  by  M.  Roger  de  Beauvoir  is  far  from  being  complete ; but 
it  includes  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names,  and  the  anec- 
dotes given  are  often  extremely  amusing. 


* Un  Cure.  Par  Hippolyte  Langlais.  Paris  : Brunet, 
f L'QJioledes  Conteurs.  Paris:  Hachette. 

J Theatre  Complet  dl Alexandre  Dumas.  Vol.  9.  Paris  : Levy. 

§ La  San-Felice.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Vol.  4.  Paris  : Levy. 
II  Duels  et  Duellistes.  Par  Eoger  de  Beauvoir.  Paris  : Ldvy. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

JVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications  i and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedax  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  cm  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

« 

■WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Twelfth 

* * Annual  Exliibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Living  Britisli  Artists  is  now  Open, 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.— Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

pOMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR.  — Professor  ETIY,  A.SlJ 

F.R.S..wUl  commence  liis  Course  by  an  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  (which  is 
open  to  the  Public),  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  4 o’clock.  The  Course  will  consist  of  about 
Twenty  Lectures,  to  be  given  on  successive  Mondays,  from  4 to  5.15  p.m.  Fee,  £1. 

JOHN  ROBERT  SEELEY,  Isi.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Lavos* 
CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  5ec/-e«iry  to  i/*eCo«?*ciL 
University  College,  London,  October  28,  1864. 

I^OMPAHATIVE  GRAMMAR.  — The  Introductory  Lecture 

(open  to  the  Public)  will  be  delivered  by  T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  at 
University  College,  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  4 p.m.  precisely.  Subject— The  Verbs  signify- 
ing “ to  be  ” in  the  Indo-European  Family ; their  One  Oiigin  and  Primitive  Meaning. 


and  MINERALOGY.  — ROYAL  SCHOOL  of 

mines,  Jermyn  Street.— Mr.  WARINGTON  W.  SMYTH,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,will  com- 
mence Courses  of  Forty  Lectures  on  MINER/\X»OGY  at  One  o’clock,  and  Sixty  Lectiires  oa 
MINING  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock  on  Monday,  November  7,  to  be  continued  on  each, 
succeeding  Tuesday, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Monday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  each  Course, £4, 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  i?egis«rar, 

CANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Xiiree  Hundred— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W« 
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•ROYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS, 

9 Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square.  W. — VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION,  1866 — 
The  LAST  DAY  for  sending  in  Application  Papers  and  Preliminary  Work  is  SATURDAY, 
November  26,  1864.  Further  particulars  of  the  above,  together  with  Prize  Papers  and  other 
information,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Librarian.  The  Book  of  Regulations  for 
the  next  Year  is  now  published,  price  2s.;  if  posted,  26  stamps.  The  Sessional  Papers  for  the 
past  Session,  1863-64,  bound  in  limp  cloth,  may  now  be  had  as  above ; price  to  non-members, 
21s.:  to  members  (one  extra  copy),  10s.  6d.  A few  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  former  years 
are  still  on.  sale. 

JOHN  P.  SEDDON,! 

C.  F.  HAYWARD,  / 

TTENSINGTON  collegiate  school,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W. 

Head  FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Neilgherry  High  School; 

assiUed  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq..  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’s 
College,  London  ; Mona.  E.  SAPOLIN,  M.A.  Paris  ; and  others. 

Tuition  Fees— in  the  Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  annum ; in  the  English  Division 
(French  included),  9 guineas  ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas, 

A few  Boarders  are  received  at  £48  per  annum  ; under  Nine  years  of  age,  £42.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 

INURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. — The  Exammation  of 

Candidates  for  KING'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on 
Friday  the  25th,  and  Saturday  the  26th  November,  1864,  at  Nine  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  when 
SIX  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in 
money,  with  exemption  from  Classical  fees),  and  ore  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  years,  to 
which  a Fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as 
a Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  Parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certificates  of  their  Birth,  and  State- 
ments of  Circumstances,  to  Mr.  Edwo.  Peele,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  College, 
Lurliam,  on  or  before  Jlonday,  November  21. 

Further  information  may  be  Jiad  by  applying  to  the  Rev,  Henry  Holden, D.D., Head  Master. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  YOUNG  LADIES.— 

Director— Mr.  ANTONIN  ROCHE,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.W.;  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.;  and  16  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  W.  The  Three  Establishments  will  Reopen  for  the  Twenty-ninth  ^ear  on  November  14. 
French,  English,  German,  Italian,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Dancing,  itc.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

’ ' SIONS.— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dornev,  near  Windsor. 


EHE  INDLiN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above;  Terms 
moderate.— Address,  Mathematicos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India  Civil 

Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  isgiven  in  all  the  branches  allowed  to  be  taken  up — 
Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidates.  Terms,  &c.,  to  A. 
D.  Spuange,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Souare,  Bayswater,  W. 

lyriLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils.— 
Address,  ilr.H.  D.  Lancaster, 75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed — 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton.  , 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  living  in  a very 
healthy  part  of  Surrey,  receiving  Twelve  Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich, 
and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused  by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
proceeding  to  College  or  successful  in  recent  Public  Examinations.  — Address,  in  the  first 
instance,  K.  P.,  18  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

'l^'O  CLERGYMEN  and  HEADS  of  SCHOOLS.— The  Brin- 

cipal  of  a good  School  at  Kensington,  wishing  to  give  his  Sons,  aged  Ten  and  Twelve, 
the  advantage  of  Country  air,  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  an  EXClIAN(iE  of  PUPILS. 
A comfortable  Home  and  good  Tuition  are  oiFered  and  required.  References  exchanged— 
Address,  K.C.,  Brassington’s  Library,  Kensington. 

W^LIZABETH  COLLEGE,  GUERNSEY.— The  Situation  of 

MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  Present  Salary,  £220  per 
annum,— Testimonials  and  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal. 

"PRIVATE  TUITION. — An  Oxford  Graduate  desires  an  Engage- 

ment  as  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  Family  or  otherwise.  A Non-Resident  Engagement 
preferred.— Address,  Graduate,  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


T TBRARIAN 

-LI  as  I.IBRARIAI 


or  SECRETARY. — Wanted,  an  Appointment 

(IBRARIAN,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY,  or  other  Engagement  of  a Literary  or 
Scientific  character,  by  an  Elderly  Physician.  His  time  is  wholly  at  his  disposal,  and  he  could 
give  his  services  for  moderate  remuneration.  References  of  the  most  ample  kind  would  be 
given  as  to  respectability  aud  literary  efficiency.— Address,  J.  B.,  Mr.  Steel’s,  2 Spring  Gardens, 
S.W. 

rro  CAPITALISTS,  BANKERS,  and  Others.— PARTNER- 

SHIP A Mercantile  and  Shipowning  Firm  of  some  years’  standing,  and  whose  Con- 

nexions are  First  Class,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PARTNER  with  Capital.  He  must  be  able  to 
command  from  £20,000  to  £30,000,  for  which  a good  return  may  be  guaranteed.— Apply,  by 
letter  in  first  instance,  to  D.S.L.,  care  of  Charles  Barker  & Sons,  8 Birchin  Lane. 


TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS. New  Publishing  Arrange- 

ments.— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.,  by  their  New  Publishing  Arrangements,  charge  no 
Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed  by  them  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his 
Original  Outlay.  And  as  all  Works  intrusted  to  their  care  are  Printed  in  the  very  best  style, 
and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges.  Authors  about  to  Publish  will  fi.nd  it  much  to  their 
advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  gratuitously 
by  return  of  post.— Messrs.  Whibley  & ()o.,  2 Westbourne  Place,  W. 

rFHE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HOTEL,  Queen’s  Gate  Ter- 

race.  South  Kensington,  Hyde  Park,  W. —This  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  offers  advantages 
to  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  visiting  London,  being  in  proximity  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Parks.  The  locality  is  recommended  by  Medical 
men  as  a Winter  Residence  for  those  requiring  a mild  and  pure  air.  Visitors  to  London  are 
invited  to  inspect  tlie  Hotel. 


Malvern.— Dr.  stummes’s  hydropathic 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


TV/TONEY.- £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests.  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest, 5 per  cent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


T^IRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TABLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  41a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBUKY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatrex,  & Beall. 


R 


ECONNOITRER 


GLASS. 


Post  free,  lOs.  lOd.  Shows  distinctly  Landscape  at  30  miles,  Small  Windows  10  miles 
off,  Jupiter’s  Moons,  Ac.  The  unexampled  excellence  and  cheapness  are  due  to  extra- 
ordinary division  of  labour.  “ The  Reconnoitrer  is  very  good.” — The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 

“Most  useful.”— Zoid  Gifford.  ” Remarkably  good.” Lord  Qarvagh,  ” Gives  me  complete 

satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good." — Sir  Digby  Cayley.  “Fully  equal  to  others  at  more 
than  four  times  its  price." — Field.  “Indispensable  to  a pleasure  trip.”— Votes  and  Queries, 
The  HYTHE  GLASS  shows  Bullet  Marks  at  1,200  yards,  and  Men  at.  miles— The  above 
are  only  to  be  had  direct  from  SALOM  & CO.,  98  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  No  Agents. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  manufactory, 

V/  16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


T OHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  have  been  led  to  think  the  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  the  GOODWILL, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


Ji'OA  nnri  — a Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  advance 

^ vaV/V./  • the  above  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
Icmen,  Officers  on  full  pay,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  tlieir  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  time  on  bon^  fide 

securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.,  17  Jermyn 

Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

IV/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay.— Address 
(letter  only),  Mr.  Uo-lano,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

W'lNANCIAL  AGENCY. — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howse,  11  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

Xj^OXE’S  “ LIVES  of  the  MARTYRS  ” for  SALE,  the  First 

Edition,  1563.  A perfect  and  very  fine  Copy. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Shirbefp  8t  Son, 
9 Fenchurch  Street. 

pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square.— Surplus  Copies  of  a large  number  of  WORK.S  of  REAL  MERIT, 
suited  for  PUBLIC  or  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES.  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  BOOK 
SOCIETIES,  &o.,  are  now  ou  Sale  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  very  greatly  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post  free. 


T^ENT,  CHRONOMETER,  WATCH,  and  CLOCK  MAKER 

to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Silver.  Gold. 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Watches  5Gns.  Ladies’  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  Lever 

Do.  do.  superior 6 to  16  „ Watches 16Gns. 

Do.  with  very  thick  glass  ....8  to  20  „ Do.  superior 18to35  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometers 25  „ Gold  Half  Chronometers 35  „ 

Do.  in  Hunting  Cases  40  „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches  from  7 Guineas  upwards. 

Tact  Watches  for  the  Blind. 

Two-day  Marine  Chronometers, 35  Guineas. 

Every  description  of  Keyless  Watches  and  Repeaters  in  Silver  Cases  kept  in  Stock:  also  a 
large  assortment  of  Repeaters,  Centre  and  Independent  Seconds,  Double-stop  Seconds,  m Gold 
Cases,  from  40  Guineas  upwards. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Fine  Gold  Waistcoat  and  Guard  Chains,  from  3 to  25  Guineas. 
Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical  Regulators,  Turret,  Church,  and  Bracket 
Clocks  of  every  description. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts's  Bank),  and  at34  and  35  Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  and  also  at  the  Turret  Clock  and  Marine  Compass  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 
London,  W.C. 


■WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

' ' FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 


Clocks  going  14  Days 2 16  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset.  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Relerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


'HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTOKY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


"DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establisl^ent  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  .4s.per  gallon. 

'T'HE  PEKFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  a^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Sj^ons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12TeaSpoous  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . . . . , 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons, gilt  bowls.... , 
1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fim  Carvers...... , 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 


Total 9 19 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 6.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6. 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 8 6 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relativenuinberof  Knives,  &c.,  £2  16s.  Tea  and  Coifee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.»  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

■WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

^ ’ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Batlis,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Braes  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  I,  U,2.3.and4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

IJR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest.speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:_Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Omcer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—  * I consider  tliat  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  dc  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferableto  any  other  kind  as  regardsgenuinenessand 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s..  by  his  Sole  Consignees.  ANSAR. 
HARFORD,  ^ Co.,  77  Strand,  Loudon;  aud  by  respectable  Chemists. 


November  5,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


Third  Issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  10s.  per  Share  Fremium. 

rPHE  ESTATES  BANK,  Limited. 

(Late  the  Alliance  National  Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited.) 
Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Act,  1862,  by  which  the  Liability  of  Shareholders  is 
Limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £500.000,  IN  50,000  SHARES  OF  £10  PER  SHARE. 

Deposit,  10s.  per  Share  on  Application,  and  10s.  per  Share  on  Allotment. 

Fremium,  lOs.  per  Share,  to  be  paid  on  Application. 

No  Calls  to  exceed  idl.  per  Share,  nor  to  be  at  less  intervals  than  Three  Months,  and  not  less 
than  Two  Calendar  Months'  notice  of  each  Call  to  be  given.  It  is  not  intended  to  cull  up 
more  than  £5  per  Share  at  any  time. 


T'HE  ESTATES  BANK,  Limited. — NOTICE  is  hereby  given 

that  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  ALLOT  SHARES  on  Thursday,  December  1,  1864, 
before  which  date  Applications  should  be  sent  In. 

.TOSEPH  A.  HORNER,  General  Manager. 


jy  E B E N T U II  E S at  6,  5J,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors. 


LAWFORD  ACLAND,  £sq.,  Chairman. 


Mujor-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 
HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 
GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON.  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Dirccllors. 

THOMAS  HATTERSLEY,  Esq.,  Railway  Ticket  Case  Works,  Paddington,  Middlesex— 
CViairman. 

JOB  CAUDWELL,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  Publisher,  335  Strand,  and  Ilaverstock  Hill,  London—  I 
Deputy-Chainnon.  ! 

WILLIAM  PAUL  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Merchant,  57  Basinghall  Street,  London,  and  Groavenor  [ 
Park,  Surrey. 

WILLIAM  ELGIE  CORNER,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W.  E.  Corner  & Son,  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Shipowners'  Association).  Shipowner,  Leudeuhall  Street,  and  Lloyds'. 

GEORGE  DIBLEY,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Braby  & Co.),  Fitzroy  Works,  Euston  Road,  and  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  Loudon. 

HUBERT  GEORGE  (JRIST,  Esq.  (Messrs.  L.  Arnett  & Co.),  Manchester  Street,  Marylebone, 
uudBarnsbury  Park,  Middlesex. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  MADAMS,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Alliance  Shipping  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation), Shipowner,  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

GEOK(I£  HENRY  MONEY,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Bank  of  Wales),  9 Berkeley  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  Carlton  Club,  London. 


Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  theOthce  of  the  Company,  12  Leodenhall  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON.  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

rpiIE  STANDAED  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Established  1825. 

Governor-ms  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERRY. 

Deputy  (Joycnioj*— The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 


Solicitors. 

HENRY  EARLE,  Esq.,  29  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

HENRY  OLDHAM,  Esq.,  42  Fleet  Street,  Dublin. 

ROBERT  AUGUSTUS  MACKOHY,  Esq.,  Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast. 

Messrs.  ADAMS  & JULIAN,  43  South  Mull, Cork. 

£.  M.  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  1 Cannon  Street,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  SHARP,  HARRISON,  SHARP,  Southunipton. 

3Ies8rs.  BUTLER  St  J.  E.  SMITH,  Leeds. 

Consulting  Actuary. 

W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  Esq..  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S. 

Brokers. 

JOHN  SCOTT  & SON,  1a  Telegraph  Street,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

Architects  and  Surveyors. 

J.  £.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

JOSEPH  MAGUIRE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  195  Great  Brunswick  Street. 

WILLIAM  HASTINGS,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Belfast. 

ROBERT  WALKER,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Architect,  Fitton  Street,  Cork. 

Messrs.  HENRV  EDWARDS  & SON,  100 Ashted  Row, Birmingham. 

Auditors. 

The  Rev.  DAWSON  BURNS,  335  Strand,  and  Haverstock  Hill. 

W.  WELLEN  SMITH,  Esq.,  Uemingford  Road,  Barnsbury  Park. 

WALTER  LUDBRUOK,  Esq.,  27  Cheapside,  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Agency  Superintendent. 

HERBERT  THOMPSON.  Esq.,  London. 

Dublin  and  Leinster  Board. 

MICHAEL  RYAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Upper  Leeson  Street,  Dublin,  and  Ashley,  Stafford- 
sliire— CAairman. 

WILLIAM  LEDGER  ERSON,  Esq.,  39  Henry  Street,  Dublin,  and  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin— 
Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE  LE  HUNTE,  E8q.,M.A.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Wexford  Harbour  Commissioners), 
Artramont,  Wexford,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

HENRY  BROWN,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Brown,  Craig,  & Co.),  2 College  Green,  and  12  Heytesbury 
Street, Dublin;  and  South  Mali,  Cork. 

MARK  BALLARD,  Esq.,  10  and  11  York  Street,  Dublin. 

JOHN  GRIFFEN,  Esq.,  8 Summer  Hill,  Dublin. 

W ILLIAM  CROWE,  Esq.,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  and  Fojfrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
JAMES  CHARLES,  Esq.,  61  Middle  Abbey  Street, Dublin,  and  Donny  Camy,  Co.  Dublin. 

. Ulster  Board. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY  JACKSON,  Esq.,  16  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Glenmachau 
House,  Co.  Down— CAatrman. 

HENRY  WHITAKER,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Messrs.  Wheeler  & Whitaker),  High  Street,  and  Bread- 
albane  Place,  BeXXs.st—Deputy-Chaii'man, 

WILLIAM  JONES  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  Armagh,  Gienaule  House,  Killylca,  and  Union  Club,  London. 
THOMAS  CORDUKES,  Esq.,  Mer^iaiit,  Beltast,  and  Crlenebor,  Co.  Down. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  KINGHAN,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Belfast. 
WILLIAM  JOHN  NICHOLL,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Forster,  Green,  & Co.),  College  Square  East, 
Belfast. 

JAMES  STELFOX,  Esq.,  Manager  of  Gas  Works,  Belfast. 

JAMES  SHAW,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Shaw  & Finlay), Ann  Street,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 
NATHANIEL  WOOD,  Esq.,  12  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  and  Sydenham,  Co.  Down. 

MuTister  Board. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  R.  Scott  & Co.,  Iron  and  Hardware  Merchants),  St.  Patrick’s 
Quay,  Cork— •CAofrman. 

FELIX  MULLAN,  Em.,  J.P.,  Monkstown, Co.  Cot^— Deputy-Chairman. 

ALEXANDER  McOSTRICH,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Messrs.  J.  Carmichael  & Co.,  Cork  and  Liverpool), 
CarroUina. 

JOHN  DALY,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  John  Daly  Sl  Co.),  84  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

ISAAC  JULIAN,  Esq.,  Clarence  Terrace,  Cork. 

GEORGE  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  T.C.  (Messrs.  Baker,  Simpson,  & Co.),  Biscuit  Manufacturer, 
Cork,  and  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

WILLIAM  MORGAN,  Esq.,  Diamond  Hill,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork. 


APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company's  Froiits  is  appointed  to  be  made  November  15,  1865,  and  all  Policies  now 
edeuted  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 
will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15,  1860. 

A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  18&1, 
will  not  only  Participate  iu  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Year's 
Additional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Fimds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING. 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  Resident  SecreUxi'y. 


London  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Euinburcb 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head-Office). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 


Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 


TMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A 1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  lb  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1.900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 


-^ORTR  BRITISH  and  MEKCANTILE  EIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue  Haif-a-Million. 


Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  to  £33,002  14  0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 


Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonos 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Farticipatiog  Policy-holders. 


RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London— Head-Oppicbs:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

« West  End  Office  ; 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


T)HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross.— Remission  of  One-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

June  2.0, GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


North-  West  of  Ireland  Branch. 

Solicitor— ROBERT  KNOX,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 
S'wruei/or— JOHN  G.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 
Secretary— J.  H.  BIBLE,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  A.  HORNER,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 


Offices.  Managers. 

London-156  STRAND,  W.C J.  J.  ANDREW. 

Doblin-6  D’OLIER  STREET  J.  A.  MOWATT. 

BEtPAST_33  HIGH  STREET  E.  ALLWORTHY. 

Cork— 98  ST.  PATRICK  STREET  ROBERT  DAY,  Jun. 


£iruingham-BANK  CHAMBERS,  TEMPLE  STREET. ,F.  SCHNADHORST. 

With  Agencies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  Bank  was  established  on  January  1,  1864  (under  the  designation  of  the  Alliance 
National  Land}  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  Limited),  for  the  purpose  of  developing, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  the  operations  of  a Land  and  Building  Society,  combined 
with  the  more  profitable  business  of  a Land  Mortgage  Bunk.  Nearly  £40,000  sterling  has  been 
advanced  on  Mortgage  since  January!,  and  is  already  returning  a remunerative  rate  of 
interest,  whilst  a large  number  of  advances  on  first-class  securities  are  waiting  completion. 
The  first  Capital  of  the  Bank  was  £100,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £10,  the  whole  of  which  was 
rapidly  subscribed  by  a body  of  Proprietors  numbering  more  than  1,400.  This  Capital  was, 
however,  found  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  on  tlie  Mortgage  Department  alone, 
and  the  Directors,  consequently,  had  to  forego  many  advantageous  opportunities  of  profitable 
investment.  The  Capital  lias,  therefore,  been  increased  to  Half  a Million  in  order  that  the 
business  of  the  Bank  may  be  developed  to  its  legitimate  extent.  On  the  6th  ultimo  (September 
1864),  the  Directors  decided  to  make  a second  issue  of  10,000  Shares;  and  such  is  the  cuulidence 
of  the  Proprietary  in  the  undertaking  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  discount  prevail- 
ing, a large  proportion  thereof  have  been  already  taken  up,  anu  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  privately  placing  the  remainder.  The  Directors  are  now  prepared  to  receive  subscriptions 
from  the  public  for  a third  issue  of  10,000  Shares,  at  a premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share. 

Rrobahle  Profits. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  better  means  of  investment  is  to  be  found  than  is  furnished  by 
well-managed  Associations  of  this  class.  The  following  are  among  the  dividends  that  have 
been  realized:— 

The  London  and  County  Land  and  Building  Company,  Limited,  pays 20  per  cent. 

The  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  pays 15  per  cent. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

The  confidence  which  the  Proprietors  have  in  the  success  of  the  Bank  is  also  shown  by  the 
following  Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting, 
on  June  30:— 

**  Resolved- That  the  Shareholders  are  greatly  gratified  with  the  success  of  the  first  half- 
year’s  business  oi  the  Company,  and  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  extend  its  operations  and  increase  its  prosperity.” 

Applications  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share,  and  the 
Premium  of  Ten  Shillings  per  Share, must  be  made  through  the  Secretary,  or  Agents,  of  whom 
every  information  can  be  obtained. 


■DOYAL  FXCHANGF  ASSURAKCF  CORPORATION, 

^ Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Cliief  Office, Roval  Exchange, London;  Branch, 29  Paix  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  FELLY,  Bart.,  Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  JoBceline  Wra.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


Established  1837. 

Britannia  liff  assurancf  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET.  BANK,  LONDON. 


Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Bi^iness  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Stjdbeook  Park,  Rich- 

L mond  Bill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.Lone’sMedicalDirection. 
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rPHE  FUENISHING  of  BED-EOOMS.  — HEAL  & SON 

]iave  observed  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  their  Customers  to  see  a 
much  larger  selection  of  BED-KOUM  ETJRNITUKE  than  is  usually  displayed,  and  that,  to 
judge  properly  of  the  style  and  effect  of  the  different  descriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  descriotion  should  be  placed  in  separate  rooms.  They  have  therefore  erected  large 
and  additional  Show-Rooms,  by  whicli  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend  their  show  of  Iron, 
Brass,  and  Wood  Bedsteads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture,  beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been 
attempted,  but  also  to  provide  several  small  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  complete  Suites 
of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  different  styles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  in  complete  suites  of  five  or  six  different  colours,  some  of 
them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic 
Furniture,  Polished  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  also  set  apart  in  separate  Rooms,  so  that 
Customers  are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  W'ould  appear  in  their  own  Rooms.  A Suite  of  very 
superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  stock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and 
select  Furniture  in  various  Woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a complete  assortment 
may  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  Pattern  ascertained  as  it  would  appear,  on  the 
Bedstead. 

A very  large  Stock  of  BEDDING  (Heal  & Son’s  original  trade)  is  placed  on  the  Bedsteads. 
The  Stock  of  Maiiogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned  Goods  for  plain  and 
Servants’ use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire  Stock  is  arranged  in  Eight  Rooms,  Six 
Galleries  (.eacli  120  feet  long),  and  Two  large  Ground  Floors,  tlie  whole  forming  as  complete  an 
assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  as  they  tliink  can  possibly  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet-work,  and  they  have  just  erected 
large  Workshops  on  the  Premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the  manufacture  maybe  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 

Tiieir  Bedding  Trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention,  every  article  being  made 
on  tlie  Premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrass.tlie  Somnier  Elastique 
Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  clastic,  and  lower  in  price  than  the  old  Spring  Mattrass. 

Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  and  Bed- room  Furniture  sent 
free  by  post — 196,  197,  198  Tottenham-court  Road,  London. 

TNDIA,  CHINA,  FRENCH,  PAISLEY,  NOEWIOH,  and 

FANCY  SHAWLS,  from  Ifts.  to  200  Guineas.—FARMER  & ROGERS  are  now  prepared 
with  all  the  New  Fashions  in  SHAWLS,  CIvOAKS,  and  DRESSES  for  Autumn  and  Winter; 
and  request  attention  to  a large  lot  of  handsome  French  Cashmere  Long  Shawls  at  Five  Guineas 
each,  being  a considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  price.— 171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent 
Street,  W. 

^HE  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  CLOAK.— The  great  feature 

of  the  Season,  elegant  in  shape,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  comfortable  fabric 
ever  produced  ibr  an  Autumn  and  Winter  Cloak — Can  be  purchased  only  of  FARMER  & 
ROGERS.  Illustrations  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post,  171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent  Street,  W. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  ROYAL  FAMn.,Y, 

114, 116, 118, 120  Regent  Street;  22  Coruhill,  London;  10  Mosley  Street, M9,nchester;  and  50  Bold 
Street,  Liverpool. 

^FHE  NEW  WINTER  FABRICS  are  now  ready  for 

-8-  NICOLL’S  Celebrated  OVERCOATS. 

Nicoll’s  New  Overcoat  for  the  Winter  possesses  novelty  in  shape  and  fabric.  The  Prince  of 
Wales’  Frock  Coats  and  Oxlord  Morning  Coats,  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Nicoll,  are  exclusive 
in  style  and  finish,  and  merit  an  early  inspection.  NicoU’s  celebrated  Waterproof  Guinea 
Overcoats  for  Gentlemen,  and  Guinea  Waterproof  Cloaks  for  Ladies,  are  made  of  the  same 
Elastic  Soft  Tweed,  and  patronised  by  Travellers  all  over  the  world. 

Garments  are  kept  ready  made  for  immediate  use,  or  made  to  order  at  a few  hours’  notice. 

"yWRIGTHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

^ ^ Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes,  Surplices,  &c. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Cimrehesand  DweUings.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free— Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  New  King 
Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

/“'(OUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Coruhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E C. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

' newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  67  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street, Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free, 

rpHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.j  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid.very  healthy,  andmoderatein  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  raostrespectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  wM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

■trOWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.— 

JL-i-  The  Public  will  find  these  Goods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  great  variety  at 
26  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

CANDLES. 

CAFETY  from  FIEE  ! — By  using  EIELD’S  PATENT 

^ SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES.-Sold  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

TVUTCH  BULBS  for  EARLY  FLOWERING.— The  following 

First-class  Collection  sent  on  receipt  of  £1 ; half,  10s.:— 24  named  Hyacinths,  18  Polyan- 
thus Narciss,  12  Pheasant  Eye,  12  Double  White  ditto,  12  Jonquils,  60  splendid  Early  Tulips, 
25  Double  Anemonies,  20  Scarlet  ditto,  .50  Ranunculus,  20  Carmine  ditto,  150  Crocus,  6 colours; 
50  Snowdrops,  6 Gladiolus,  4 Amaryllis,  4 Tigrida  Pavonia,  12  Iris,  2 Crown  Imperials,  6 Japan 
and  other  Lilies.— Post-Ottice  Orders  to  A.  GORDON,  Kender  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

nCEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  Sc  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and448Strand  (opposite Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry,  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

IVr ADAME  EACHEL’S  CIEOASSIAN  BEAUTY  WASH, 

ALABASTER  POWDER,  and  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH  can  only  be  obtained  at 
47a  New  Bond  Street.  


A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

IVLO  MORE  GREY  HAIR.— UNWIN  & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN  HAIR  DYE  changes  Hair  to  a permanent  natural  Brown  or  Black.  It 
3s  perfectly  harmless,  and  yet  so  effective  that  Grey  Hair  is  coloured  instantaneously  by  the  Dye. 
In  Cases  at  6s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s.— 24  Piccadilly.  Sample  Case,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  40  Stamps. 


^EDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  is  the  best  and  only 

certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving,  Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring 
the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustache,  and  preventing  them  turning  Grey.  Sold  in  Bottles, 
3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  Us.,  by  C.  & A.  OLDRIDGE,  22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  For  Children’s 
and  Ladies’  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  xised  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty's  Laundress  to  he  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.I-J.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
;^rsaUy  accyjted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  ItuUgc-stiou,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Gliihlrcii.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNLFOKD  j;:  CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  and  sold  by  all 
Jespectable  Chemists  tliron^iiout  the  world. 


Messes.  u n w i n & c o., 

WINE  BROKERS,  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  tills  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  ui>on  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  briiur  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

AJUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  Dozen, 

£7  4s.  per  Six  Dozen,  £12  15s.  per  Quarter  Cask.  Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England. 
This  Wine  will  be  found  of  superior  quality,  is  soft  and  old,  and,  though  fullflavoured, entirely 
free  from  heat  or  the  slightest  approach  to  acidity.— THOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit, 
and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  PriceListsc  . 

lishedlSOl.  • 


I on  application.  Estab- 


UJHOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 

Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs 

Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  (Quality.” 

^OLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double 
Superfine”  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 


AYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  tliree  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  througliout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

CAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAUCE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house.—All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

g A U C E.— L E A & P E R R I N S’ 

^ WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronouncedby  Connoisseurs  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

^CNIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE^ WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence;  an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant. — Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen.  Wine  Merchants, 
Contectioners,  and  others,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 

TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s.  ,5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

TVU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Astlima, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  .5lb.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s — BAHKY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  J..ondon;  Foktnum  & Mason  ; also  at  4 Cheaj)side  ; 
61  Gracechurch  Street;  330  Strand;  63, 150,  and  298  Oxford  Street;  103  Tottenham  Court  Road; 
49  Bishopsgate  Street  Within;  16  High  Street,  Kensington;  and  all  Grocers  and  Chemists. 

IV/rORE  CURES  of  Consumption,  Coughs,  Astluna,  and 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS From 

Mr.  C.  Ward,  Stationer,  &c..  Market  Place,  Ueckmondwike,  Yorkshire,  May  27, 1863:—”  Cure* 
of  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Ciiest  and  Lungs,  are  regularly  occurring 
here.”  To  Singers  they  are  invaluable;  they  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  Box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

QEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA 

are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR.-May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Now  ready,  Is. 


piIARGE,  delivered  hy  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LIMERICK, 

ARDFERT,  and  AGHADOE,  at  the  Visitation  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  Limerick, 


September  22,  1864. 


Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


By 


Price  4s.  6d. 

AN  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR  for  the  USE  of  ETON. 

Girolamo  Volpe,  Italian  Master  at  Eton  College. 

” The  author’s  mode  of  stating  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  language  is  everything  one  can 
desire.”— A f/iencewm.  “It  is  a first-rate  grammar  for  the  English  student- compact,  simple, 
and  thorough.” — Examiner.  “Fitted  for  the  industrious  and  persevering  student.” — Press. 
‘ Conceived  throughout  in  a philosophical  spirit.  The  rules  are  clear  and  concise.” — Reader. 
Published  by  Trubner;  Rolandi;  Thimm;  Dolau,  London.  Parker,  Oxford. 
Williams,  Eton  College. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

The  Eleventh  Thousand  of 

IVrEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  From  the 

German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  on  LIFE  and  its  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

Translated  from  the  same.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  cro^vn  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
London:  Trubnbr  Sc  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

Thursday,  November  3, 1864.— This  day  is  published, 

^ATHEDRAL  REFORM.  By  the  Deaj^  of  Caklislb. 

London:  Hatchard.  Carlisle:  Thuknam. 

Nearly  out  of  Print. 

rpHE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  for  tliis  book  will  be  raised  to  £2  2s. 

London:  S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 

TARGE  TYPE  CHURCH  SERVICE.— DEDICATED, 

J-A  By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GR.YCIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  druwtlie  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  tlie  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS.  . v . 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  tgpe^  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  lor  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  for  the  Evening, 

The  following  are  the pinces:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

„ „ best 1 10  0 

London  : Hatchard  & Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

. ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 

“ And  ?/OH,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  me  stifily  up  ! —Shokesiica re. 

■READ  the  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  tlie  Works  of  JAMES  MORISON.the  Hygeist.— 
May  be  had  of  all  the  Hygeiau  Agents  throughout  the  World. 
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November  5, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


nPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCXXXII. 

-L  Is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  FRENCH  IN  COCHIN  CHINA  AND  CAMBODIA. 

II.  WORKMEN’S  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

III.  VENETIAN  STATE  PAPERS. 

IV.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V.  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

VI.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VII.  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

VIII.  SIR  JAS.  WILDE  ON  A DIGEST  OF  LAWS. 

IX.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA. 


John  Muhray,  Albemarle  Street. 


On  November  10  will  be  published, 

*T'IIE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES.  No.  I. 

Contents: 

I.  PKBSIDENTIAL  GOVEBNMENT.  By  E.  A.  Fnr.F.MAN. 

II.  WOBDSWOKTir,  TENNYSON,  AND  BBOWNING;  or.  Pure,  Ornate,  ana 
Grotesque  Art  in  English  Poetry.  By  Walteb  Bagehot. 

III.  MODEBN  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GBEEK  TESTAMENT  CONSIDEBED ; in- 

cluding the  State  of  the  Text  and  its  Interpretation. 

IV.  THE  BUSSIAN  VEBSION  OF  THE  .CRIMEAN  WAR.  By  George  Hooper. 
V.  STATESMANSHIP  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  COUNTRIES.  By  W.  R.  Greg. 

VI.  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  HISTORICAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tavler. 

VII.  MADAME  DE  SiSVIGNfi. 

VIII.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CRITICISM  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  By  JIaxthew 
Arnold. 


TX.  THE  CRISIS  OF  FAITH.  By  the  Rev.  James  Martineau. 
X.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  , 

Chapman  & Hali.,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  4s.;  Annually,  12s. , or,  post  free,  13s.  4d. 

qUIE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  and  JOURNAL  of 

A the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  No.  Vll.  (November). 

Contents  : 

1.  Notes  on  Waitz’s  Anthropology.  By  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  V.P.A.S.L. 

2.  Bain  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect. 

3.  The  Gipsies  in  Egypt.  By  Alfred  von  Kremer. 

4.  On  the  Ideas  of  Species  and  Race,  applied  to  Man  and  Human  Society.  By 

M.  Cournot. 

5.  Slavery.  By  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 

6.  Anthropology  at  the  British  Association  a.d.  1864. 

7.  Burton’s  Mission  to  Dahome.  By  W.  Winwood  Reade,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L.,  F.R.G.S. 

8.  Miscellanea  Anthropologica. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON  contains  Papers 
iiy  Mr.  Bolleart,  Dr.  Gibb,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  0.  Carter  Blake,  Dr.  Broca,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie  Pusey. 

London  : TrUbner  8l  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  is. 

nUlE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER.  No.  LIX. 

With  Dlustratioas  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  Du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  an  Illustration. 

Chapter  I— The  Travellers. 

„ II The  Solid  ^ide  of  the  Scotch  Character. 

„ III,— The  Wreck  of  the  Timber  Ship. 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND— GIRLS. 

A TfiTE-A-TETE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  DISCUSSION. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  : an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration. 
Chapter  X.— A Crisis. 

„ Xl.—Mttking  Friendship, 

THE  SCOTTISH  FARM  LABOURER, 

AT  REST. 

COLONEL  GORDON’S  EXPLOITS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT.  A Letter  to  the  Editor, 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


zsTEW  si3;iLriXX<rc3- 

To  be  published  in  demy  8vo, 


NEW  EDITION  OF  KEITH  .lOIINSTON’S  GENERAL 
GAZE'ITEEU. 

In  1 vol.  8vo.  of  1,408  pages,  comprising  above  60,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  31s.  fid.  clotli ; or  3(js.  fid.  half  rus.sia, 

"niCTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descrip- 

^ tive,  Piiysioal,  Statistical,  and  Historical : I'onning  a Complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  tlie  World.  Iiy  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
P.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  &c.  Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  IMajcsty.  New  Edition,  revised  to  August  1804. 

“ Having  used  the  old  edition  of  this  therefore  heartily  welcome  this  edition 

geographical  dictionary  for  many  years,  corrected  to  August,  1864.  We  believe 

and  always  found  it  serviceable  and  it  to  be  the  completest  geographical  di<> 
acoiu-ato  up  to  the  date  at  which  it  tioiiary  in  one  volume  in  the  English 
appeared,  we  have  long  wished  to  see  it  language.” — tSpectator,  Oct.  24. 

brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  Is. 

rpHE  WORKINGS  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  in  the  CHURCH 

-1-  of  ENGLAND  : a Letter  to  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  By  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  D.D. 

LondiJn : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  ME.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

T UTILITARIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

^ in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco, 

T30EMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Eighth  Edition. 

-uT  London:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


LUCY  AIKIN’S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  REMAINS. 
Just  puhlished,  in  post  Svo.  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


1\/TEMOIRS,  hfiSCELLANIES,  and  LETTERS  of  the  late 

LUCY  AIKIN  : includiDg  those  addressed  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Channing,  from 


1S26  to  1842.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Le  Breton. 

“ These  memorials  of  a highly  cultivated 
Author,  throughout  her  long  life  the  friend  of 
authors,  add  another  figure  to  the  ^gallery  of 
lettered  Englishwomen, of  which  this  country 
may  reasonably  be  proud.  Not  many  more 
agreeable  biographical  works  have  been  given 
forth  during  the  present  year  than  this 


volume It  is  a volume,  we  repeat,  by 

the  nature  of  its  contents,  fitted  alike  for  the 
library  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  parlour 
window  of  the  woman  of  society  wlio  wishes 
to  know  something  of  a pecuiRr  section  of 
the  literary  world  during  half  a century  of 
important  events  and  changes.”— -ZltAencewm. 


Loudon : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow, 


NEW  AND  IMPBOYED  EDITION. 


In  One  Volume,  Svo.  with  a new  Frontispiece  representing  ‘ The  Vintage,’ 
and  31  other  Illustrations  on  Wood,  price  16s. 

'ySTINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By  Thomas  George 

¥ V Shaw.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged ; dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


“ To  those  who  require  a popular  book  on 
wines,  we  can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Shaw’s 
gay  volume.  He  not  only  writes  with  autho- 
rity, but  he  quotes  with  judgment.” 

Aihe.nosum. 

“ A book  full  of  amusing  gossip  connected 
with  the  wine  trade,  written  by  one  who  has 
visited  the  countries  he  describes,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  in  all  its  details, 
and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  let  the  reader 
into  a vast  number  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
, . . , Those  who  care  to  know  what  they  are 


drinking  in  the  shape  of  wine, audits  history, 
and  what  may  be  obtained  in  future,  will  do 
well  to  consult  Mr.  Shaw’s  comprehensive 
book,  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  infor- 
mation that  can  possibly  be  desired.” 

Gardeiiers’'  Chronicle. 

“ This  book  contains  a large  amount  of 
curious  and  useful  information,  and  may  be 
consulted  with  special  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  trade  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines.” 
London  Reoievj. 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 


(No.  I.  on  JANUARY  1,  1865.) 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

LITERATURE,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


It  is  believed  that  many  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a popular  Monthly  Magazine  specially  devoted  to  its  cause,  which 
avowedly  exhibits  its  Principles,  and  which  both  fairly  represents  the  judgment  of 
its  Divines,  and  allows  the  voice  of  its  Laity  to  be  heard. 

■\Vith  the  new  year  therefore  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a new  Periodical 
to  be  caRed  The  Englishman’s  Magazine,  which  wiR  aim  at  representing  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Church,  which  will  endeavour  to  popularize  whatever  of 
reality  and  energy  is  to  be  found  within  the  Church,  and  which  wlR  seek,  apart 
from  Controversy  and  in  a spirit  of  Charity,  to  teach  the  Truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  On  Theological  subjects,  theological 
Writers  of  learning  and  ability  wlU  speak  through  the  pages  of  the  Review.  On 
that  wide  neutral  ground  wliich  bounds  Theology  on  so  many  sides,  the  talents  of 
LajTneii,  as  weR  as  Clergy,  of  power  and  mteReot  have  been  seem-ed. 

It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  articles  in  The  Englishman’s  Magazine  to 
those  of  a ReRgious  character,  but  rather  to  produce  a Magazine  of  miscellaneous 
interest,  of  which  a certain  portion  only  of  each  month’s  contents  shaR  be  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  one  or  more  questions  of  importance  to  the  Church,  or  to  papers 
on  Chiu-ch  Principles ; whUst  the  bulk  of  the  Magazine  wiR  he  devoted  either  to 
matters  Secular,  or  to  questions  in  which  an  uuderourrent  of  Chm-ch  thought  and 
feeling  legitimately  flows. 

In  addition  to  purely  Theological  Articles  and  Papers,  The  Englishman's 
Magazine  wiR  contain 

An  Element  of  Piction ; with  Tales,  Allegories,  &c. 

Articles  on  questions  of  Church  interest. 

Popular  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

Reviews  of  valuable  and  able  Books. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches. 

Papers  on  Art  and  Music. 

Poetry,  original  and  translated. 

Articles  on  Social  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 

Records  of  Mission  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Rotes  on  Travel. 

Essays  on  Ecolesiology  and  Antiquities. 

Papers  on  Common  Things. 

And  MisceRaneous  Essays  and  Articles. 


RIVINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


A 


In  1 vol.  fcp.  Svo.  price  7s.  cloth, 

HIDDEN  LIFE,  and  other  Poems.  By  George 

MacDonald,  Author  of  “ David  Elginbrod,”  “ Phantastes,”  &c. 


By  the  same  Author, 

WITHIN  and  WITHOUT : a Poem.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

“ Seldom  have  spiritual  abysses  been  more  ] We  find  too  in  this  poem  what,  for  the  most 
thoroughly^oundecl,  seldom  has  despair  had  part,  is  wanted  in  such  ideal  compositions— a 
a more  eloquent  voice,  seldom  has  mystic  Athenaeum, 

sentiment  been  more  beautifully  interpreted.  • 

London  : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 


^HE  WEEKLY  KEPOKTERj  containing  tlio  Cases,  when 

practicable,  down  to  the  previous  Wednesday.  The  First  Number  of  Vol.  XIII.  pub- 
lished this  day.  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage  to  the  Country  and  Double  Numbers, 
£,2,  12s.,  when  paid  in  advance. 

Office  of  the  “ Solicitors’  Journal,”  59  Carey  Street,  W.C. 


IPUROPEAN  HOSPITAL,  BOMBAY.— THE  BUILDER  of 

this  Day  contains  : Fine  View  and  Plans  of  the  European  General  Hospital,  Bombay— 

The  Steamboat  Piers,  and  the  Landing-stairs  in  the  Thames  Embankment The  late  Mr.  C. 

H.  Smith,  Architectural  Sculptor— The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  C.E.— John  Leech— Opening 
Conversazione  of  the  Architectural  Association— Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures,  Pall 
Mall— Architectural  Reveries  : the  Window — Mr.  Simon  on  Health— Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution— London  Street- Ai-cliitecture— Compensation  Cases,  Sec.  &c.  4d. ; by  post,  5d. 
Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  5s. ; by  post,  5s.  6d. 

UPHE  “BATH  CHRONICLE”  BOOK  REPORT  of  the 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  in  BATH.  Illustrated  with  an 
Engraving  of  the  Bath  Abbey,  and  a Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
British  Association.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart..  M.A..  LL.D.. 
F.R.S.,&c. 

Bath:  T.  D.  Taylor,  “ Chronicle  Office.”  London:  W.  Keni  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


TDETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865  (New  and  Enlarged 

Seriesl  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is  exquisitely  Illustrated.  Parents,  Brothers, 
Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  should  remember  it  is  pure,  instructive,  and  amn^ng,  full  of  beau- 
tiful Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  5s. 

London : Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

rPHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculaj.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 


2 vols.  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

^UHE  ANGEL  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

Part  I. 

Book  I.  THE  BETROTHAL. 

Book  n.  THE  ESPOUSALS. 

Part  H. 

Book  I.  FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER. 

Book  II.  THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 

Also,  sold  separately, 

THE  VIGTOKIES  of  LOVE,  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“ The  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  poem,  ‘ Victories  of  Love,’  will  secure  it  a permanent 

place  in  literature He  has  fully  earned  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  poets  by  the  finished 

idealization  of  domestic  life.”— 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 
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HISTORICAL  WORKS 

FEINTED  AT  THE  OXFOED  CLAEENDON  PEESS 

AND 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY 

BY 

MACMILLAN  & CO. 


CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION. 

With  Notes  by  Bishop  Wahburton.  7 vols.  med.  8vo.  £2  lOs. 

CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION. 

New  Edition,  7 vols.  18mo.  21s. 

CLARENDON’S  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION. 

With  his  Life,  in  which  is  included  a Continuation  of  his  History.  With  Indexes. 
Koyul  8vo.  22s. 

CLARENDON’S  LIFE,  and  CONTINUATION  of  his 

HISTORY,  with  the  Suppressed  Passages.  3 vols.  8vo.  16s.  6d. 

BURNET’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  of 

the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  A New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  col- 
lated with  the  Originals.  By  the  Rev,  N.  Pocock,  M.A.,  late  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College.  6 vols.  8vo.  [iYearZy  ready. 

BURNET’S  HISTORY  of  JAMES  II.  With  Addi- 

tional  Notes.  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6d. 

BURNET’S  HISTORY  of  HIS  OWN  TIME.  With 

the  Suppressed  Passages  and  Notes.  6 vols.  8vo.  £2  lOs, 

A SHORT  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  down  to  the 

REFORMATION.  By  Goldwik  Smith,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

iF7'€paring, 

BINGHAM’S  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH,  and  Other  Works.  10  vols.  8vo.  £5  5s. 

CLINTON’S  FASTI  HELLENICI.  From  the  Earliest 

Accounts  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  3 vols.  4to.  £4  17s. 

CLINTON’S  EPITOME  of  the  FASTI  HELLENICI, 

or  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece.  6vo.  6s.  6d. 

CLINTON’S  FASTI  ROMANI.  From  the  Death  of 

Augustus  to  the  Death  of  Heraclius.  2 vols.  4to.  £3  9s. 

CLINTON’S  EPITOME  of  the  FASTI  ROMANI,  or 

Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  8vo.  7s. 

EUSEBII,  HISTORIA  ECCLESIASTICA.  Edited 

by  E.  Burton.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

FULLER’S  CHURCH  HISTORY  of  BRITAIN. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.  6 vols.  8vo.  39s. 

GRESWELL’S  FASTI  TEMPORIS  CATHOLICI. 

4 vols.  8V0.  £2  lOs. 

GRESWELL’S  ORIGINES  KALENDARIAE  ITA- 

LIC.S.  4 vols.  8vo.  42s. 

GRESWELL’S  ORIGINES  KALENDARI^  HEL- 

LENIC.^.  6 vols.  8vo.  £4  4s. 

INETT’S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

John  Griffiths,  M.A.  2 vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

KENNETT’S  PAROCHIAL  ANTIQUITIES.  2 vols. 

4to.  34s. 

LE  NEVE’S  FASTI  ECCLESI^  ANGLICANJE. 

Corrected  and  continued  from  1715  to  1853.  By  T.  Duffus  Hardv.  3 vols.  8vo.  3;s.  6d. 

LUTTRELL’S  DIARY.  A Brief  Historical  Relation 

of  State  Affairs,  from  1678  to  1714.  6 vols.  8vo.  £3  3s. 

MAY’S  HISTORY  of  the  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

8vo.  6s.  6d.  * 

PRIDEAUX’S  CONNECTION  of  SACRED  and 

PROFANE  HISTORY,  2 vols.  8vo.  10s. 

EALEGH’S  (Sir  WALTEE)  WOEKS,  including  his 

History  of  the  World.  8 vols.  8vo.  £2 12s. 

SHUCKFORD’S  SACRED  and  PROFANE  HISTORY 

CONNECTED.  2 vols.  8vo.  10s. 

SOZOMENI  HISTORIA  ECCLESIASTICA.  Edited 

by  Hussey.  3 vols.  8vo.  26s.  6d. 

SPRIGG’S  ENGLAND’S  RECOVERY;  being  the 

History  of  the  Army  under  Fairfax.  8vo.  6s. 

STRYPE’S  ANNALS  of  the  REFORMATION,  and 

Other  Works.  27  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £7  13s.  6d. 

STUBBS’  (W.),  REGISTRUM  SACRUM  ANGLI- 

CANUM.  Small  4to.  8s.  6d. 

THEODORETI  ECCLESIASTICS  HISTORIS. 

Libri  V.  Recensuit  T.  Gaisford.  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

WHITELOCKE’S  MEMORIALS  of  ENGLISH 

AFFAIRS  from  1626  to  1660.  4 vols.  8vo.  30s. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


MACMILLAN  & CO. 


LONDON  AND  CAMBEIDGE. 


THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryce, 

B.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  ^JmtpublisJied. 

**  We  know  of  no  English  writer  who  has  so  thoroughly  grasped  the  real  nature  and  essence 
of  the  mediaeval  Empire,  and  its  relations  alike  to  earlier  and  to  later  times.” 

Saturday  Jieview. 


THE  HISTORY  of  NORMANDY  and  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Francis  Palorave,  K.H.  Completing  the  History  to  the  Death  of  William 
Rufus.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Palorave,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  4 vols. 
demy  dvo.  cloth,  each  21s. 

**  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country.” 

Spectator. 


THE  ROMAN  and  the  TEUTON.  A Series  of 

Lectures  delivo  ed  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev^  Charles  Kingsley, 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  8vo.  cloth,  Pis. 

“ He  has  thrown  a charm  around  the  work  by  the  brilliant  fascinations  of  his  own  genius, 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  those  great  principles  of  which  all  history  is  a revelation, 
lighted  up  many  dark  and  unknown  spots,  and  stimulated  the  desire  to  understand  more 
thoroughly  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  the  story  of  humanity.  ...  He  has  rendered 
good  service,  and  shed  a new  lustre  on  the  Chair  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.” 

Jl^oncon/onnist. 


PREHISTORIC  ANNALS  of  SCOTLAND.  By 

Daniel  Wjlson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto;  Author  of  “Prehistoric  Man,”  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  36s. 

“ The  industry  of  Professor  Wilson  has  expanded  and  remodelled  the  earlier  edition  into 
these  two  volumes,  which  deserve  high  praise,  if  only  as  a catalogue  raisonn4  of  Scottish  anti- 
quities. It  is  something  to  have  accomplished  this  task,  but  the  author  has  attempted  a good 
deal  move.  Starting  from  the  debateable  ground,  which  is  midway  between  geology  and 
antiquity,  he  has  grouped  its  scattered  relics  around  their  central  periods  and  articulated  its  dry 
bones  into  a skeleton  of  primeval  history.”— 5aturcZa.v  Review. 

“ A work  which  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Scotch  archteology.”— iZcotZer. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  : Researches  into  the  Origin  of 

Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  partly  rewritten,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1 vol.  8vo.  {In  thepress. 


HISTORY  of  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  from  the 

Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxlbrd.  Vol.  I.  General  Intro- 
duction-History of  the  Greek  Federation.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

” The  task  Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  It 
is  also  a task  of  an  almost  novel  character.  No  other  work,  professing  to  give  the  history  of  a 
political  principle,  occurs  to  us,  except  the  slight  contribution  to  theliistoryof  representative 

government  that  is  contained  in  a course  of  M.  Guizot's  Lectures The  history  oY 

the  development  of  a principle  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  history  of  a dynasty  or  of  a race, 
and  it  is  just  such  a history  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  now  concluded.”— 5otur<fay  Review. 


HISTORY  of  FREDERICK  the  SECOND,  EMPEROR 

of  the  ROMANS.  By  T.  L.  Kington,  M.A. , of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner 
Temple.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  32s. 

“ The  merits  of  Mr.  Kington’s  book  are  real  and  sterling.  ...  It  is  a book  which  shows 
real  i>ower,  and  it  is  power  without  extravagance.  He  shows  an  understanding  of  the  time  with 
which  he  has  immediately  to  do.  . . . He  shows  a full  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  man  of 
whom  he  writes,  without  any  foolish  hero-worship,  any  tendency  to  conceal  or  to  extenuate  the 
darker  features  of  his  character.”— ^atwrcZojy  Review. 

“ The  ground  which  Mr.  Kington  has  taken  possession  of  in  the  present  volume  may  be  fairly- 
considered  unoccupied,  and  the  work  deserves  awarm  welcomefrom  the  historical  student.  The 
Author  has  evidently  sought  out,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  industry,  every  available  source 
of  inlormation;  and  the  style,  though  somewhat  diffuse,  is  vigorous  and  flowing.”— 


A SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED 

STATES  from  INDEPENDENCE  to  SECESSION.  By  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Author  of 
“ British  India,  its  Races  and  its  History,”  “ The  Policy  of  the  Crown  towards  India,”  &c- 
To  which  is  added,  The  STRUGGLE  for  KAN.SAS.  By  Thomas  Hcghes,  Author  of 
‘‘  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,”  “ Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

“ By  far  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  American  history.”— Spectator. 


BRITISH  INDIA : its  Races  and  its  History*  down  to> 

1867.  By  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Barrister-at-Law.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 


A HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  during 

the  MIDDLE  AGES  and  the  REFORMATION  (a.d.  590—1600).  By  Archdeacon 
Hardwick.  2 vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  Francis  Procter,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk^ 
History  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication  of  Luther.  With  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10s.  6d. 


A HISTORY  of  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  during 

the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  G.  F.  Macleab,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Classical  Master  at  King’s  College  School,  London.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the 

late  W.  Akcheb  Butler,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  _ the  University 
of  Dublin.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Thompsok,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  ot  Greekm  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  2 vols.  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 


A HISTORY  of  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.  By  the 

Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Eedclyffe.”  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 


WORDS  and  PLACES  ; or,  Etymological  Illustrations 

of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Kev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  With  a Map, 
showiD"*  the  Settlements  of  the  Celts.  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Norwegians,  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Northern  France.  A New  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  {In  the  press. 

” We  have  expressed  our  opinion  frankly,  when  we  have  differed  from  him,  but ...  we  tliink 
the  book  a good  one;  full  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  put  together  with  scholarship 
and  with  untiring  industry.  We  hope  to  see  it  circulate  widely.”— QuarterZy  Review.  . 

“ Mr.  Taylor  has  attempted  to  fill  a place  in  English  literature  hitherto  almost  unoccupied, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  with  no  little  success.”— 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

For  the  early  part  of  the  New  Season. 


EUROPE  BEYOND  the  SEA  ; or,  the 

Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations.  An  Account  of  Manners,  Morals,  and  Politics 
among  the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
By  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Buky,  M.P.  2 vole,  post  8vo. 


THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBUKY,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Third  and  Fourth 
Volumes,  8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE  to  the  CLOSE 

of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  .By  Dr.  CuRTius.  Translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Author.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

***  This  Work  is  used  in  most  of  the  German  Universities  and  Schools. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  including,  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems,  with  new  Illus- 
trations. New  Edition,  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 


HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  Additional  Matter,  and  850  Illustrations,  8vo. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCauslani),  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or.  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  lUustrations. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A,,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,’*  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with 

fine  Portraits. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  Ame- 
rican WAR,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Fletcher,  Soots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  8vo. 

ALSO  THE  POLLOWING  HEW  HOVELS; 

UNCLE  SILAS.  By  the  -Author  of 

“ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

BELFOREST.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ladies  of 

Bever  HoUow,”  and  “ Meadowleigh.”  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


HEW  WOKKS  HOW  BEADY. 

MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex*Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess,  6s. 

**  This  work,  lately  published  in  Italy,  is  making  as  great  a sensation  as  that  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  did.  It  has  already  reached  the  Fourth  Edition,  each  Edition  consisting  of  7,000  copies. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a greater  blow  dealt  to  monachism.  These  revelations  may  be  depended 
on.  say  the  Neapolitans  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  their  country.  The 
authoress  has  now  exchanged  the  sterile,  corrupting,  and  depressing  life  of  the  cloister  for 
that  of  a wife  and  mother  of  a family,  as  she  tells  us  in  the  last  words  of  her  work  of  thrilling 
interest.”— TAe  Correspondent. 


LORD  LYNN’S  WIFE  : a Novel.  2 vols. 

post  8vo. 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  a Glance  at  his  Contemporaries  and  Times. 
By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  treated  his  subject  ably  and  impartially^ doing  justice  to  the  Arch- 
bishop’s merits,  placing  his  character  in  a true  light,  and  not  disguising  his  failings.” 

Morning  Post, 

**  These  volumes  contain  a large  amount  of  interesting  information.”— See  Notes  and  Queries, 


THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“This  story  is  remarkably  well  told.  The  characters  ^71  alive,  and  there  is  one— the 
rascal  of  the  story,  Frank  Tyrrell— who  is  a marvel  of  realistic  portrait-painting.  There  is 
scarcely  an  unnatural  incident  in  the  book,  and  the  critic  would  have  little  to  do  except  declare 
that  Miss  Yonge  had  in  her  own  special  line  met  with  a superior.”— .Speefator. 


BLACK  and  GOLD  ; or,  “ The  Don  ! the 

Don!”  A Tale  of  the  Circassian  War.  By  Captain  Patten-Saimders,  K.C.G., 
the  European  Champion  Athlete.  Published  by  Imperial  desire.  3 vols. 
post  8vo. 

PUBLIC  MEN  and  PRETTY  WOMEN. 

Episodes  in  Real  Life.  By  Mrs.  Flora  Dawson,  the  Friend  and  Correspondent 
of  Washington  Irving.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“An  amusing  book  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  We  have  read  it  with  a pleasure  in 
Vrhich  curiosity  was  largely  mingled.”— jReader. 


THE  WILMOT  FAMILY:  a Novel.  By 

the  Author  of  “ Life  in  Tuscany,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ * The  Wilmot  Family  ’ is  a work  of  high  ability.  The  author  has  evidently  thought  much* 
and  has  acquired  the  happy  art  of  making  her  pages  entertaining.  They  are  replete  with  live- 
liness, wit,  and  humour.’ —Jfojvu'np  Post, 


EICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBUSHER  IN  ORDINARY  10  HER  MAJESTY. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

« 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30b, 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mention«5d  in  this  work  are  : Kings 
George  III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV.  ; Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and 
Victoria;  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Suflaex, 
Cambridge,  D’Aumalc,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  Portland ; the  Marquises  of  Anglesea, 
Buckingham,  Downshire,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Clanricarde, 
Breadalbane,  Worcester ; Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynham,  Clanwilliam,  Wynford, 
Palmerston,  Bathurst,  Cantelupe,  Roden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine, 
Rokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford,  Ducie,  Alvanley,  Chesterfield,  Sefton,  Derby, 
Vane,  Mexborough,  George  Bentinck,  Edward  ^merset,  Fitzclarenoe,  Egre- 
mont,  Count  d’Orsay ; the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Cardinal  Wiseman  ; Sirs  Lumley 
Skeffington,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shelley,  Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  RomiUy, 
Matthew  Tierney,  Francis  Burdett ; Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brum- 
mell,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden,  Bright,  O’Connell,  Crockford, 
&c. ; the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Rutland,  Argyle ; Ladies  Clermont, 
Berkeley,  Shelley,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury,  Blessington,  Craven,  Essex, 
Strangford,  Paget ; Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts,  Baddeley,  Jordan,  Billing- 
ton,  Mardyn,  Shelley  ; Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Paton,  &c. 

“There  is  a large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author's  life  are 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful-”— thenoeum. 

“ This  work  contains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter,  and  that  it  will  create  a sensation  in  a 
sensation  age  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases.  HU 
volumes  will  of  course  be  extensively  read,  and  as  a literary  venture  maybe  pronounced  a 
success.”- Post. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  lUnstrations.  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8to. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ A novel  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a story  of  exciting  interest  and  a delightful  study  of  female 
character.  Independently  of  Us  interesting  plot,  an  elevated  moral  tone  and  great  literary 
ability  give  it  accumulated  claims  to  a place  in  standard  literature.”— Post. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

THE  COSTof  CAERGWYN.  ByMARYHowixT. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  U at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.  The  most  attractive  personage  of  the 
tale,  Simeon  Hughes,  is  one  of  those  creations  that  will  be  remembered  of  all  readers,  like  the 
Adam  Bede  of  Miss  Evans  or  the  Jeanie  Deans  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."— 5<ar. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  will  repay 
an  attentive  perusal.  The  book  is  replete  with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  bold  and 
original  delineations  of  character.”— Pos<. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.” — 
Saturday  Review.  “A  remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.  We  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  power,  beauty,  and  pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told.”— //craW. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols.  [Next  week. 


HEW  HOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ BEULAH,”  &c. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  librariea,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

MACARIA:  A NOVEL. 

By  AUGUSTA  J.  EVANS, 

Author  of  “ Beulah,”  &c. 


LONDON:  SAUNDERS,  OXLEY,  & CO..  66  BROOK  STREET.  W. 


D® 


POEQUET’S  STAND AED  FEENCH  BOOKS:— 

DE  PORQUET’S  FIRST  FRENCH  READING-BOOK ; or,  Lives  of 
Celebrated  Children.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  2s.  6d, 

PARISIAN  SPELLING-BOOK.  2s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  PARISIAN  PHRASEOLOGY.  Is.  6d. 

PARISIAN  PHRASEOLOGY.  2s.  6d. 

PREMIER  PAS,  in  FRENCH.  2s.  6d. 

PETIT  VOCABULAIRE.  ls.6d. 

PETIT  VOCABULAIRE  and  FRENCH  GENDERS,  printed  In  red 
and  blue.  2s.  6d. 

DE  PORQUET’S  SYSTEM  of  TEACHING  FRENCH.  3s.  6d. 

London  : Simpkin.  Marshall,  & Co. 

And  may  be  had  of  the  Author,  at  his  Scholastic  Agency,  24  Oakley  Square,  N.W. 

Now  ready,  the  Thirty-sixth  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7a.  6d. 

QOYEE’S  MODEEN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Eeceipts 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  Day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soyer.  With  Illustrations  on  Wo<^,  &c. 

“ Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom.”— ZanceL 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYEE’S  GASTEONOMIC  EEGENEEATOE : or,  System 

of  Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

The  New  Novel,  in  2 vols.,  by  the  Author  of  “ Angelo,” 

T>EVEESES,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  in  a volume  of  450  pp.  cloth,  6s.  the 


TVOMESTIC  SEEVICE  GUIDE : a Handbook  of  the  Duties 

of  the  Housekeeper,  Cook,  Lady’s-maid,  Nursery-maid,  Housemaid.  Laundrv-maid. 
Dairy-maid,  Butler,  Valet,  Footman,  Coachman,  Groom,  Gardener. 

Receipts. 


maid,  Nursery-maid,  Housemaid,  Laundry-maid, 
' With  several  Hundred 


Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’ Hall  Court. 


Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s.  8d. 

WHIST,  the  LAWS  and  PEINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish. 

* » “ Admirably  illustrated.”— ^VacmiV/an.  “ The  whole  work  is  admirable."— Treattsc 

on  WTiistf  by  J.  C,  “ Displays  peculiar  ability.”— News.  “ The  thing  he  came  into 
the  world  to  write.”— Beft’s  Lif  e.  “ Very  lucid.”— 7Ve/d. 

Bancks,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

Just  published,  2s. 

Hints  to  peefoemees  on  musical  insteuments 

FLAYED  by  the  TOUCH  of  the  HAND.  By  Leo  Kerbosch. 

To  be  had  of  Auobnsr  & Co.,  86  Newgate  Street,  City, 
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SMITH,  ELDEE,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— t- — 

TTie  following  will  he  ready  in  November ; 

THE  COHNHHjL  gallery  : containing  100  Engravings, 

from  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  the  “ Cornhill  Maga- 
zine”). By  Frederick  Leighton,  A.R.A.,  John  Everett  Millais,  R.A.,  George  du 
Manner,  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.A.S.,  Frederick  Sandys,  George  A.  Sala,  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Frederick  Walker.  Printed  in  Tint,  on  Cardboard,  size  13jin.  by  lOjin.  A detailed 
Prospectus,  with  Index  to  the  Pictures,  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  1 vol.  handsomely 
bound,  with  gilt  edges,  21s.;  as  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio,  21s. 

C^ext  week» 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRY.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton.  With 

100  Elustrations  drawn  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  W.  J.  Linton,  from  Sketches  taken  by 
himself  expressly  for  this  Work,  and  a Map.  A handsome  4to.  Volume,  printed  on  toned 

?aper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John 
ieighton,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.  21s. 

CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  By 
Captain  Grokow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  CroXvn  8vo.  9s, 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED. 

ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and  USE  of  the  BIBLE. 

By  Ckas.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
Vignette  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s.;  gilt  edges,  ?s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

OUR  OLD  HOlME.  By  Nathaniei,  Hawthokne.  With  Pho- 

tographic  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Annotated  by  her 

Husband.  (Reprinted  from  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine.")  2 vols.  post  8vo.  [.Ready, 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.  By  Anthony 

Trolloi>k.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  «John  Halifax, 

Gentleman.”  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

LIZZIE  LEIGH,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskeie.  With 

4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

LEE’S  CAMPAIGNS  in  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND,  &c. 

By  Captain  C.  C.  Chesney,  R.E.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA : containing  Information 

for  the  use  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  subject  of  their 
Outfit,  Furniture,  Housekeeping,  the  Rearing  of  Children,  Duties  and  Wages  of  Servants, 
Management  of  the  Stables,  and  Arrangements  for  Travelling,  to  which  is  added  Receipts 
for  Indian  Cookery.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  Stu^  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  D’Espinassoos,  by 
Harriet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  HYGIENE  of  the 

ARMY  in  INDIA;  including  Remarks  on  the  Ventilation  and  Conservancy  of  Indian 
Prisons,  with  a Chapter  on  Prison  Man^ement.  By  Stewart  Clare,  M.R.C.S. 
England,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  North-West  Provinces,  India.  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts,  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

PHILO-SOCRATES.  By  Wieiiam  Eeeis,  Author  of  “ Outlines 

of  Social  Economy,”  &c.  Complete  in  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  : 

Vol.  I.-AMONG  THE  BOYS.  2s.  6d.  I Vol.  Ill— AMONG  THE  BOYS.  2s.  6d. 

„ H.— AMONG  THE  TEACHERS.  2s.  6d.  | „ IV— AMONG  THE  HINDOOS,  2s.  6d. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG.  (At  November.) 
LITTLEHOPE  HALL.  By  Henrietta,  Lady  Lhshington, 

Author  of  “ The  Happy  Home,”  Hacco  the  Dwarf,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  of  the  APOSTLES ; their  Lives  and  Writings.  By 

Caroline  Hadlet,  Author  of  “ Children’s  Sayings,”  and  ” Stories  of  Old.”  With  Fron- 
tispiece. Demy  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

STORIES  of  OLD — Vol.  I.  Old  Testament  Narratives  for  Young 

Childi-en.  By  Caroline  Hadley,  With  7 Illustrations.  Demy  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

STORIES  of  OLD  — Vol.  II.  New  Testament  Narratives  for 

Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley.  With  7 Illustrations.  Demy  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
Large  Paper  Editions  of”  Stories  of  Old  ” may  be  had,  each  3s.  6d, 

CUSHIONS  and  CORNERS.  By  Mrs.  Greene.  With 

Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo. 

NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

LOST  among  the  AFFGHANS  : Adventures  of  an  English  Boy 

among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Related  by  BUmself.  With  6 Illustrations  by 
J.  Zweeker.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ADVENTUEES  of  ALE  AN ; or^  the  Magic  Amulet, 

By  John  Holme  Burrow,  B.A.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  TRUE,  PATHETIC  HISTORY  of  POOR  MATCH. 

By  Holme  Lee,  With  4 Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  following  will  he  published  in  December  : 

GRIMM’S  LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Translated  by 

F.  E.  Bunnett,  Translator  of  Gervinus’s  ” Shakespeare  Commentaries.”  With  a Photo- 
graphic Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 


OUR  TROPICAL  POSSESSIONS  in  MALAYAN  INDIA. 

Being  a Descriptive  Account  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca; 
their  Peoples,  Products,  Commerce,  and  Government.  By  John  Cameron.  Esa.. 
F.R.G.S.  With  6 Coloured  Illustrations.  8vo. 


ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Based  on  Professor  Mixter- 

maier’s  “DieTodesstrafe.”  Edited  by  John  Macrae  Moik,  M.A.,of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


COUSIN  PHILLIS,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskele. 

With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  GREY  WOMAN,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskele. 

With  4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ds.  6d. 


14  Ludgate  Hill,  Novejiber  1,  1864. 

SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S  LIST 


FOR  NOVEMBER. 


*,*  Where  the  Price  is  given,  the  Work  is  ready. 


PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LIFE.  After  Original  Studies  by 

R.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Wimperis.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  With  Descriptive  Poetry 
byJ.  G.  Watts.  A beautiful  Drawiiig-room  Book.  Printed  by  Messrs.  K.  Clay  & Co. 
on  toned  paper.  Imp.  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  14s. 

SCHILLER’S  LAY  of  the  BELL.  Translated  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  With  42  Illustrations  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Thomas  Scott,  and  engraved  by  J^  D.  Cooper,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Reizsch.  Oblong 
4to.  choicely  bound  in  cloth,  14s. 

A HISTORY  of  LACE,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Mrs. 

Bury  Palliser.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  full-page  Coloured  Illustrations. 
Thick  square  8vo.  bound  in  cloth  extra. 

LIFE  with  the  ESQUIMAUX.  Compiled  from  the  Journals 

of  Capt.  C.  F.  BLall,  of  the  Whaling  Barque  “George  Henry,”  from  May  29,  i860,  to 
September  30, 1862.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations,  printed  by  R.  Clay 
& Co. 

A Narrative  of  extraordinary  Individual  Enterprise  and  Perseverance,  almost  unaided; 
with  the  results  of  a long  Intercourse  with  the  Innuits,  and  full  description  of  their  mode 
of  Life,  Social.  Political,  and  Religious ; the  Discovery  of  actual  ReUcs  of  the  Expedition 
of  Martin  Frobisher  of  Three  Centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favour  of  yet 
Discovering  some  of  the  Survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition,  towards  wliich  the 
Author,  Capt.  Hall,  has  just  staited,  reinforced,  on  a Second  Expedition. 

FAMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verhorum,  or  Dictionary  of 

Quotation ; affording  a ready  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  Language,  with  Context  and  Author.  Edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Crown  8vo,  (Forming  a Volume  of  “ The  Gentle  Life  Series.’) 

THE  PLEASURES  of  MEMORY.  By  Samteee  Rogers. 

Illustrated  with  20  Original  Ilesigns,  and  by  aii  entirely  hew  process.  Small  4to.  (Form- 
ing the  New  Volume  of  “ Choice  Series  of  Choice  Books.”) 

This  Series  of  Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books  is  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R. A.; 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.;  Edward  Duncan;  Birket  Foster;  J.  C.  Hoisley,  A.H.A.;  George 
Hicks ; R.  Redgrave,  R.A.;  C.  Stonehouse ; F.  Tayler  ; George  Thomas  ; II.  J.  Towns-  • 
hend  ; E.  H.  Wehnert;  Harrison  Weir,  &c.  Small  4to,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  each  5s.; 
or  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

The  following  are  now  ready: 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE.  By  Thomas  Campbell. 

THE  FARMER’S  BOY.  By  Robert  Bloomfield. 

COLERIDGE’S  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

CUNDALL’S  SELECTION  OF  ELIZABETHAN  POETRY. 
GOLDSMITH’S  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

GOLDSMITH’S  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

GRAY’S  ELEGY  IN  A CHURCHYARD. 

KEATS’  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES.  . 

MILTON’S  L’ALLEGRO. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  SONGS  AND  SONNETS. 

TENNYSON’S  MAY  QUEEN. 

WORDSWORTH’S  PASTORAL  POEMS. 

BEE-KEEPING.  By  the  “ Times  ” Bekmaster.  With  nume- 

roU3  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  • 

LAST  GLEANINGS.  By  the  late  Frank  Eowler.  I vol. 

post  8vo.  8s. 

BRIGANDAGE  in  SOUTH  ITALY,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Present  Time,  with  Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Adventures  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Brigands.  By  David  Hilton.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  I6s. 

THE  WHITE  WIFE.  With  other  Stories,  Supernatural, 

Romantic,  and  Legendary.  By  Cuthbert  Bede.  With  numerous  lUustratlous  by  the 
Author.  Small  post  8vo.  6e. 

THE  GIPSIES  of  the  DANES’  DYKE.  By  January  Searle. 

Post  8vo. 

POEMS.  By  John  Le  Gay'  Brereton,  M.D.  of  Sydney, 

N.S.W.,  Author  of  “ The  Travels  of  Prince  Legion,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

JEPHTHAH’S  DAUGHTER;  and  other  Poems.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Saul;  a Drama.”  Small  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

CANADA  in  1864:  a Handbook  for  Settlers.  By  Henry  T. 

Newton  Chesshyrb,  late  R.N.,  Author  of  “Recollections  of  a Five  Years’  Residence  in 
Norway,”  &c,  1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND,  and  Adventures  in  the  Footsteps  of 

Alexander  Selkirk.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of  “Etchings  of  a Whaling fcruise.’* 
With  Illustrations,  post  8vo. 

MAN  and  NATURE ; , or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by 

Human  Action.  By  George  P.  Marsh,  Author  of  “Lectures  on  the  English  Language,” 
“ The  Student’s  Manual  of  English  Literature,”  &c.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  GODFRE  Y’S  FORTUNES : Related  by  Himself.  By 

Bayard  Taylor,  Author  of  “ Hannah  Thurston,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

***  The  English  Copyright  of  this  new  Novel  by  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  secured. 

A SPLENDID  FORTUNE : a Novel.  By  J.  Hain  Eriswele. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

new  books  fob  young  people. 

GOLDEN  HAIR:  a Tale  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By  the 

Author  of  “ The  Black  Panther,”  &c.  &c.  With  8 Illustrations.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 

NOODLE-DOO.  By  Charles  Bennett,  Author  of  “The 

Stories  that  Little  Breeches  Told,”  &c.  16  Steel  Engravings.  4to.  cloth,  5s.;  coloured, 

price  7s.  6d. 

THE  SNOW  IMAGE:  a Child’s  Miracle.  By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.  Square  Coloured  Illustrations. 


The  following  New  Novels  will  be  published  during  the  ensuing  Season : 


DUNMARA.  3 vols. 

BY  THE  SEA.  By  the  Author  of  “Hester 
Kirton,”  &c.  2 vols. 

GREYSCOURT.  Edited  by  Lady  Chatter- 

ton.  2 vols. 

ONCE  AND  AGAIN.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Who  Breaks— Pays,”  &c.  3 vols. 


MAUD  NEVILLE.  2 vols. 

BELIAL.  2 vols. 

NOEL,  or,  It  Was  to  Be.  By  Robert  Baker. 
2 vols. 

THREE  PHASES  OF  LOVE.  3 vols. 
HEIRESS  OF  THE  BLACKBURNFOOT. 
1 vol. 


CHILD’S  PLAY.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  .exquisitely 

Coloured  ftom  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  4to.  cloth  extra,  India  paper  tints,  7b.  6d. 

DAME  PLATTS  and  her  TWO  CATS.  By  Thomas  Miller. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth. 

THE  NURSERY  PLAYMiiTE.  Hlustrated  with  more  than 

200  Engravings.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  4to.  plain,  5s. ; coloured,  9s. 
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MESSRS.  TINSLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

' 


***  These  Works  are  ohtainahle  at  all  the  Libraries, 


THE  NEW  NOVEIv. 

This  day  is  published,  and  obtainable  at  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved-  ? 

\,JieaOy  this  day. 

'*  It  is  very  seldom  that  a novel  from  a new  hand  is  so  free  from  marks  of  inexperience  aa 
* Abbot’s  Cieve.’  Yet  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a first  effort,  since  it  cliai)laye  neither  an  author’s 
name  nor  a list  of  former  works  on  the  title-papc.  We  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  author 
will  not,  like  many  young  writers  of  the  day,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  issuing  a fresh  novel 
every  three  mouths,  but  will  bestow  on  each  subsequent  production  the  same  amount  of  careful 
industry  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  present  work.  We  are  induced  toofter  this  warning  from 
a consideration  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  machine-made  stories  of  several  authors  who 
started  with  no  inconsiderable  promise  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  author  of  ’ Abbot’s  Cieve  ’ 
is  too  good  a writer  to  be  lost  in  this  way ; his  maiden  work  is  calculated  to  raise  expectation 
to  a Ingh  pitch,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  disaupoint  the  reading  public  hereafter.  . . The 
minor  characters  are  well  fitted  in  to  their  suboruinatc  places,  and  some  of  them  show  a good 
deal  of  dry  humour.  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a novel  equal  to  ‘ Abbot’s  Cieve ' in 
the  several  requisites  of  variety  of  character,  completeness  of  mechanism,  vigour  and  correct- 
ness of  language,  and  sustained  and  legitimate  interest. October 
“The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  butwnecouldscarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Cieve  ’ nus  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 
similar  situation.  Humour  of  a very  genuine  sort  peeps  out  from  time  to  time,  and  one  I 
character  at  least  is  drawn  witli  a finish  that  is  very  seldom  found  in  novels  with  exciting  plots.  ] 
Writers  arc  too  apt  to  suppose  tliat  a vigorous  plot  covers  all  sins  in  the  way  of  pale  sketchy  j 
characters  and  slovenly  writing.  The  enjoyment  of  a good  story,  as  such,  is  greatly  enhanced  j 
by  finding  that  the  author  knows  somethingof  human  nature,  and  something  of  the  importance 
of  style.”— iSafarda/y  lieviewt  October  22. 


A MISSIOlSr  TO  DAHOMEY, 

This  day  is  published,  the  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Montlis’  ilcsidence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice.  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  U.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.” 

**  Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modem  travel  in  its  widest  sense  and  its  most  interesting 
phases,  has  recently  returned  from  the  mission  with  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  tlie  King  of  Daliome,  and  now  gives  the  story  of  that  mission  and  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs  and 
the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely  ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of  their 
army  of  ‘ Amazons  ’ and  the  traces  of  their  cruel  human  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself, 
with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual  spectator,  and  he  brought  away  impressions  of  the 
Dahoman  proclivities  which  are  really  very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not 
very  satisfactory  to  himself  nor  to  be  commended  to  the  imitation  of  the  gentle  pliiianthropists 
who  patronize  the  Dahomans  or  their  conveners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can 
ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of  being  as  themselves.”— Tmes,  October  5,  1864. 

“ Not  discouraged  by  these  failures,  Earl  Russell,  in  August  1863,  gave  instructions  for 
another  mission  to  Captain  Burton,  who,  after  his  expedition  to  the  ‘Lake  Regions’  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Captain  (.then  Lieutenant)  Speke,  had  been  appointed  in  1861  Consul  for 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  or  Fernando  Po,  and  who,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Negro  habits  and 
languages,  was  considered  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task.  The  result  is  placed  before  us 
in  these  volumes.”— J/omiwp  Post.  September  30,  1864. 

“ The  warlike  virgin  is  the  true  heroine  of  Captain  Burton’s  book.  She  is  figured  on  the 
frontispiece.  She  manoeuvres  through  many  chapters.  She  has  taken  possession  of  the 
traveller’s  mind.  So  powerfully  is  Captain  Burton  swayed  by  this  hard  feminine  infiuence, 
that  every  object  in  nature  seems  for  a moment,  in  hie  jaundiced  eyes,  to  take  form  and  colour 
from  tlie  typical  Amazon  of  his  fears.”— AfAenceum,  September  24,  1864. 

In  summer  of  the  year  1863,  Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  the  pilgrim  to  Medinah  and  Mecca,  the 
explorer  of  the  Cameroons  Mountains,  the  wanderer  in  West  Africa,  was  commissioned  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  undertake  a visit  to  Gelele,  son  of  Gezo,  Kin»  of  Dahome.  It  will 
be  recollected,  no  doubt,  that  before  the  mission  entrusted  to  Captain  Burton,  Commodore 
Wilmot  had  had  an  interview  with  his  Dahoman  Majesty,  and  expressed  friendly  sentiments 
cn  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  certain  concessions  with 
respect  to  the  slave-trade,  humau  sacrifices,  and  the  trade  of  English  merchants.” 

Illustrated  London  News.  October  15,  1864. 

“ The  Kingdom  of  Dahome  is  known  to  the  British  public  chiefly  through  its  horrible  asso- 
ciations with  the  slaughter  of  multitudes  of  human  beings  at  sacrifices  at  certain  periods. 
It  seems  as  if  the  ferocity  that  slumbers  in  the  nature  of  the  white  man  until  it  is  aroused  and 
excited  were  the  normal  rule  of  life  among  the  people  who  can  practise  such  observances. 
They  are,  to  our  ideas,  frightAil  and  disgusting  savages  in  all  their  practices,  and  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  our  feelings  of  humanity  if  we  could  deny  our  brotherhood  with  them.  Captain  Burton 
docs,  in  fact,  wholly  deny  any  brotherhood  with  them,  and  at  best  will  admit  a remote  cousin- 
ehip.”— DaiVyWews,  October  19,  1864. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 

By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  iReady  this  day. 

“The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  Xm.,  and  her  subsequent  life  as 
his  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  history, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  the  curious  revelations  of  the  French 
memoirs  relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.  We  have 
here  a book  entertaining  in  a high  degree,  and  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes;  discriminative  even 
in  special  transactions,  and  full  of  choice  materials  well  combined.”— Times,  October  2.5, 1864. 

“ These  volumes  are  occupied  by  two  distinct  and  unconnected  portions  of  history,  both 
equally  interesting  and  well  narrated.  Miss  Freer’s  task  has  been  so  well  performed  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  add  to  it  the  sequel  of  the  eight  years  during  which  her  heroine 
applied  the  lessons  of  her  experience  in  governing  France  as  Regent  for  her  son.” 

Morning  Post. 

“ Miss  Freer,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  unquestionably  produced  the  most  interesting 
chronicle  that  she  has  yet  published  for  the  pleasure  of  her  readers.  ’ In  the  ‘ study  ’ of  Don 
Sebastian  the  author  has  added  a very  attractive  picture,  full  of  romance  even  in  its  reality, 
touching  that  wilful  King  of  Portugal  slain  in  battle.”— A t/ienceum. 

“ The  book  presents  us  with  an  exceedingly  lively  picture  of  the  Court  life  of  the  times,  and 
is  marked  with  considerable  research  among  unpublished  sources  of  information.” 

London  Review. 

“ Miss  Freer  has  acquitted  herself  of  her  task  in  an  unusually  happy  manner,  and  has  sup- 
plied no  mean  addition  to  what  has  already  been  written  about  the  unfortunate,  if  not  wholly 
unblamable,  Anne  of  AMsivio..''''— Illustrated  London  News, 


NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

TMs  day  is  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “All  the  Year-  Round.”  By 

Andrew  Halliday.  IThis  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF : a Novel.  By  Alfred  Adstest, 

Author  of  “ The  Season ; a Satire,”  &c.  lOn  Tuesday  next. 


Tlus  day  is  published,  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  Dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

DENIS  DONNE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

{.This  day. 


REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “TIMES,”  BY  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  iu  1861-4:  being  a Series  of 

Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the  “ Times,”  by  per- 
mission, by  the  Author.  {Shortly. 


Albkmatile  Street,  Nov.  1, 18C4. 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS! 


THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  rendered  into  English 

Blank  Verso.  By  the  Earl  of  DauBr.  2 vols.  8vo. 

TRAVELS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA  in  the  Disguise  of  a 

Dervish,  from  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert  on  tjie  Eastern  Sliore  of  tlie  Caspian 
to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.  By  Akminius  Vambkhv.  Map  and  Xltustrations. 
8vo. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEW  TESTAMENT.  With 

aPlain  Explanatory  Commentary,  and  Authentic  Views  of  Sacred  Scenes,  from  Sketchea 
and  Photographs.  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Cuurton  and  Rev.  Basil  Jonbs.  2 vols. 
crown  8vo. 

PLATO,  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates. 

By  Georob  Grots,  F.R.S.  3 vols.  8vo. 


EARL  GREY  on  PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 

MENT  considered  with  reference  to  REFORM.  A New  Edition,  containing  Sug^stiona 
for  the  Improvement  of  our  Representative  System,  and  on  Examination  of  the  Reform 
Bills  of  1859  and  1861 . 8vo. 

THE  SIBERIAN  OVERLAND  ROUTE  from 

PEKING  to  ST.  PETERSBURG.  By  Alexander  Michie,  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

EPHEMERA.  By  Lord  Lyttelton.  Post  8vo. 

A HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY.  From 

Original  Researches,  and  personal  Inspectionof  the  Works  of  Art  in  Italy.  By  Crowe  and 
Cayalcaselle.  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY. 

A New,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.  Woodcuts.  8vo. 

POEMS.  By  Sir*  Bulwbe  Lttton,  Bart.  New  Edition. 

Post  8vo. 


HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH  CHURCH— Samuel  to 

the  Captivity.  A Second  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Dean  Stanley.  Maps.  8vo. 


MODERN  WARFARE  as  INFLUENCED  by 

MODERN  ARTILLERY.  By  Col.  Macdouoall.  Plans.  PostSvo. 


RESEARCHES  into  the  EARLY  HISTORY  of 

MANKIND,  and  the  DEVELOPMENT  of  CIVILIZATION.  By  E.  B.  Tylob. 
Illustrations.  8vo. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS;  his  Life  and  Times. 

With  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  B.A.,  and  Tom  Taylor^ 
Portraits.  2 vole.  8vo. 

NABLOUS  and  the  MODERN  SAMARITANS.  By 

Rev.  John  Mills.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 


DEAN  MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  LATIN 

CHRISTIANITY.  Third  Edition.  9 vols.  8vo. 


THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN’S  HOUSE:  being 

Practical  Hints  for  its  Plan  and  Arrangement;  adapted  to  various  Ranks  and  Fortunes. 
By  Robert  Kerr.  Flans  and  Views.  8vo. 

THE  MUSIC  of  the  MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

By  Carl  Enoel.  Illustrations.  8vo. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  HOLY  LAND. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 


THE  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND : from  the  Conquest 

to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vols.  VH.  yIH.  and  EX.  (completing 
the  work).  8vo. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMS  in  NORTH  CHINA  and 

JAPAN.  By  D.  F.  Rennie,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 


HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE  : from  the  Taking 

of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea— 1453-1857.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (completing  the  work).  8vo. 


JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY  ENGINEERS. 

By  Samuel  Smiles.  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 


MEMOIR  of  BISHOP  BLOMFIELD,  D.D.  By  his 

Son.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Portrait.  PostSvo. 


THE  DIARY  of  LADY  COWPER,  while  Lady  of 

the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  1714-1720.  New  Edition.  Portrait.  8vo. 


THE  STORY  of  the  LIVES  of  GEORGE  and 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  A New  and  Revised  Edition.  Portrait? 
and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 

THE  STUDENT’S  SPECIMENS  of  LITERATURE. 

Selected  from  the  Chief  English  Writers.  By  T.  B.  Shaw.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MESSRS.  MOXON’S  LIST. 


MOXON’S  MINIATURE  POETS,  containing 

. Selections  from  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 
Vol.  I.  square  16mo.  beautifully  bound  after  a Design  by  John  Leighton, 
P.S.A.,  5s.  [Ore  December  23. 

**•  This  Work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  People,  will  be  issued  in  8 Fortnightly 
Parts  at  6d.,  commencing  from  January  1, 1865. 


WORKS  by  the  POET-LAUREATE: 

ME.  TENNYSON’S  NEW  VOLDME. 

ENOCH  ARDEN,  &c.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L.,  D.C.L. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

IDYLLS  of  the  KING.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L.,  D.C.L. 

New  Edition,  fcp,  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

POEMS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L.,  D.C.L.  Sixteenth 

Edition,  1 toI.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

THE  PRINCESS : a Medley.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L., 

D.C.L.  Twelfth  Edition,  fcp,  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

MAUD ; and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L., 

D.C.L,  Sixth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Fifteenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

***  The  above  Works  are  always  to  be  had  in  morocco  bindings. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  WINTHROP 

MACKWORTH  PEAED,  M.P.  (A  few  Copies  only  on  large  paper,  Rox- 
burghe  binding,  24s.)  Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by 
HoU,  after  the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton.  Prefaced  by  a Memoir  by  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coieridge,  M.A.  Second-  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  antique 
cloth,  14s. 


ME.  PENNELL’S  VOLUME  OF  SERIOUS  VERSE. 

CRESCENT  ? and  other  Lyrics.  By  H. 

Choemondelet  Pennell,  Author  of  “ Puck  on  Pegasus.”  [/re  November. 


EDWY  and  ELGIVA  : a Tragedy.  By 

Thomas  Tilston,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  [/re  November. 


EVENINGS  in  ARCADIA.  By  Henry 

Talbot.  [/» December, 


HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OP  DATES. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES.  Re- 

lating  to  aU  Ages  and  Nations ; for  Universal  Reference.  Comprehending 
Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modem — the  Foundation,  Laws,  and 
Governments  of  Countries — their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Lite- 
rature, Arts,  and  Science — their  Achievements  in  Arms — their  Civil,  Military, 
and  Religious  Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Joseph 
Haydn.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Benjashn  Vin- 
cent, Assistant-Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  18s.;  calf,  24s. 


THE  WORKS  of  THOMAS  HOOD.  Comic 

and  Serious,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  his  Son.  Containing 
all  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  the  “ Song  of  the  Shirt  ” (“  Hood’s  Own,” 
First  and  Second  Series,  excepted)  that  can  he  discovered  by  the  most  careful 
research  and  inquiry.  7 handsome  vols.  small  8vo.  iUustrated  with  a Portriiit 
of  the  Poet  and  Humorist,  Photographed  by  J.  and  C.  Watkins,  from  the 
Original  Painting  by  Lewis,  cloth,  42s. 

Also  may  be  had  : 


THE  FIRST  SERIES  of  HOOD’S  OWN ; or,  Laughter  from 

Year  to  Year.  Hlustrated  by  350  Woodcuts,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  SERIES  of  HOOD’S  OWN;  or,  Laughter 

from  Year  to  Year.  Illustrated  by  humorous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  6d. 
Ill 

HOOD’S  POEMS.  Seventeenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 
HOOD’S  POEMS  of  WIT  and  HUMOUR.  Thirteenth  Edition, 

fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

HOOD’S  WHIMS  and  ODDITIES,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 

87  Original  Designs.  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WITCHFINDER.” 

UNDERTONES.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

1 vol.  fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  7s. 

This  Work  has  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Pine  Arts. 

**  No  one,  we  think,  will  doubt  that  this  is  poetry,  and  of  a noble  kind.”— 


JOHN  KEATS’  POEMS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  KEATS. 

With  a Memoir.  By  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton).  1 vol, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  5s. 


THE  WORKS  of  CHARLES  LAMB.  1 vol. 

8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  12s. 

Contents  ; 1.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd — 2.  Fmal  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb ; consisting  chiefly 
of  his  Letters  not  before  published^  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Companions. 
By  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd — 3.  The  Essays  of  Elia— 4.  Rosamund  Gray,  Recollec- 
tions of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Poems,  &c. 

Also  may  be  had, 

THE  ESSAYS  of  ELIA.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


AIDS  to  REFLECTION.  By  Samuel  Taylor 

Coleridge.  With  an  Appendix.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
M.A.  Tenth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  POEMS  of  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLE- 

RLDGE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Colepjdgb.  With  an  Appendix. 
New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Author,  6s. 


THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  SAMUEL 

TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.  Ninth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE’S  WORKS : 

1.  THE  FRIEND  : a Series  of  Essays,  to  aid  in  the  Formation 

of  Fixed  Principles  in  PoUtios,  Morals,  and  Religion,  with  Literary  Amuse- 
ments  interspersed.  Fifth  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s. 

2.  ESSAYS  on  HIS  OWN  TIMES,  forming  a Second  Series 

of  “ The  Friend.”  3 vols,  fcp.  8vo.  18s, 

3.  ON  the  CONSTITUTION  of  CHURCH  and  STATE, 

according  to  the  Idea  of  each.  Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

4.  LAY  SERMONS.  1.  The  Statesman’s  Manual.  2.  Blessed 

are  ye  that  Sow  beside  aU  Waters.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  os. 

5.  CONFESSIONS  of  an  INQUIRING  SPIRIT,  Fourth 

Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

6.  NOTES  on  ENGLISH  DIVINES.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

7.  NOTES,  THEOLOGICAL,  POLITICAL,  and  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS. Ecp.  8vo.  6s. 


POETRY.  Adapted  for  Prizes  and  Presents. 

Beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  fancy  cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S  (SAMUEL  TAYLOR).  3s.  6d. 
DODD’S  BEAUTIES  of  SHAKSPEARE.  3s.  6d. 
KEATS’  POETICAL  WORKS.  3s.  6d. 

SHELLEY’S  MINOR  POEMS.  3s.  6d. 
WORDSWORTH’S  EXCURSION.  3s.  6d. 

DANA’S  SEAMAN’S  MANUAL.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Two  Years  before  the  Mast.”  Containing : A Treatise  on 
Practical  Seamanship,  with  Plates — A Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms — Customs  and 
Usages  of  the  Merchant  Service — Laws  Relating  to  the  Practical  Duties  of 
Master  and  Mariners.  By  Captain  Brown,  Royal  Navy,  C.B.,  late  Registrar- 
General  of  Seamen.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  smaU  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 


GREENWOOD’S  (Colonel  GEORGE)  PUNTS 

on  HORSEM-AJN SHIP  to  a NEPHEW  and  NIECE ; or,  Common  Sense  and 
Common  Errors  in  Common  Biding.  A Revised  and  Illustrated  Edition. 
The  Wood  Engravings,  Photographed  from  Life,  are  illustrative  of  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Reins  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  enunciated  in  the  Work, 
Small  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


GOETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  into  English 

Prose,  with  Notes.  By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Eighth  Edition,  just  issued, 
cloth,  4s. 


LONDON  ; EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W, 
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MESSRS.  RIVINGTON’S 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  PRIMAKY  CHARGE  of  His  Grace 

the  ARCHBISUOP  of  CANTERBURY.  8vo.  iln  a few  days. 


DIRECTORIUM  PASTORALE:  the  Prin- 

ciples  and  Practice  of  Pastoral  Work  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  John 
lIi’iNKY  Blunt.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  {.Ready. 

Tills  Work  has  been  written  with  the  object  of  providing  for  Theological  Students  au\d 
the  younger  Clergy  a Practical  Manual  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  following  is  a selection  from  the  Table  of  Contents  ; 

Chap,  1.  The  Nature  of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

Chap.  2.  The  Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  God. 

Chap.  3.  The  Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  his  Flock. 

Chap.  4.  The  Ministry  of  God’s  Word. 

Chap.  S.  The  Ministry  of  the  Sacraments,  &c. 

Chap.  6.  The  Visitation  Of  the  Sick. 

Chap.  7.  Pastoral  Converse. 

Chap.  8.  Private  Instruction. 

Chap.  9.  Schools. 

Cliap.  10.  Parochial  Lay  Co-operation.^ 

Chap.  11.  Auxiliary  Parochial  Institutions. 

Chap.  12.  Parish  Festivals. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  for  ENGLISH 

READERS:  containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  Corrections  of  Rearlines  and 
itemlerings  ; Marcinal  References  ; and  a Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By 
lIcNUv  Ai.ford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  2 large  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  is  in  thepress. 

Already  published. 

Vol.  I.,  Parti.,  containing  the  First  Three  Gospels,  w’ith  a Map  of  the  Joumeyings  of  Our 
Lord.  12s. 

Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  containing  St.  John  and  the  Acts,  and  completing  the  first  Volume.  10s.  6d. 


THE  SA^NTAX  and  SA^NONYMS  of  the 

GREEK  TESTAMENT.  By  William  Wrbster,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge  (Joint  Editor  of  Webster  and  Wilkinson’s  Greek  Testament).  8vo.  9s. 

The  Syntax  is  based  upon  Donaldson’s,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop 
Trcuch,  Dean  AUbrd,  !)r.  Wordsworth,  but  more  especially  from  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  the 
work  on  the  Jimnaus  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  Considerable  use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
Article  in  the  “Quarterly  Review  ’’  for  January  1863. 

The  chapter  on  Synonyms  treats  of  many  words  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  other 
Avriters.  In  anotlier  clmptcr  attention  is  drawn  to  some  passages  in  which  the  Authorized 
Version  is  incorrect,  inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure.  Copious  Indices  are  added. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CALENDAR  for 

1865.  By  a Graduate  of  Oxford.  To  be  continued  Annually.  {In  December. 

This  Work  will  contain  an  Account  of  the  Course  of  Study  and  Discipline  at  each 
School,  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  Fees,  and  other  Expenses,  Lists  of  Honours,  and 
other  useful  information. 


VIRGIL'S  ^NEID,  Books  I — VI.,  with  Eng- 

lish  Notes,  chiefly  from  the  Edition  of  P.  Waoner.  By  T,  Clayton,  M.A.,  and  C.  S. 
Jerram,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  {In  tfte  press, 

FAITH  and  LIFE  : Readings  for  the  Greater 

Holy  Days  and  the  Sundays  from  Advent  to  Trinity.  Compiled  from  Ancient  Writers, 
witli  Notes  on  “Eternal  Judgment,”  and  Christ’s  Sacrifice.  By  William  Bright,  M. A., 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  [Woio  ready. 


THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 

ductions.  By  Ckr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Vol.  I.,  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  Imp.  8vo.  21s,  {Ready. 


MEDITATIONS  and  PRAYERS  for  PER- 

SONS  in  PRIVATE.  By  the  Rev.  Plumptok  Wilson*,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Knaptoft, 
Leicestershire.  Fourth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  18mo.  4s.  6d.  {Just published. 


HOUSEHOLD  PRAYER,  from  Ancient  and 

Authorized  Sources,  with  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
for  each  Day  of  the  Month.  By  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  'Tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford.  Small  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 


THE  CHURCH  CHOIRMASTER.  By  John 

Cbowdy.  {.Nearly  ready. 


HYMNS  from  the  GERMAN.  Translated 

by  Frances  Elizabeth  Cox.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  elegantly  printed  in 
small  8vo»  {Nearly  ready. 


CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E. 

Espin,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  Essex,  and  Rural  Dean.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Contents:  Wesleyan  Methodism— Essays  and  Reviews— Edward  Irving— Sunday— . 
Bishop  Wilson,  of  Sodor  and  Man— Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta— Calvin. 


LECTURES  on  the  PRAYER-BOOK,  de- 

Uveredin  tlie  MorningChapelof  Lincoln  Cathedral, in  L(ent  1864,  By  F.  C.  Massinoberd, 
H.A.,  Chancellor  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity.  Small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


SCHOOL  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Edwaed 

St.  John  Parry,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Leamington  College.  Small  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


A COMMENTARY  on  the  LORD’S  PRAYER, 

Practical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev.  William  Denton,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, Cripplegate.  Small  8vo.  5s. 


DANIEL  the  PROPHET.  Nine  Lectures 

delivered  in  the  Divinity  School.  By  Edward  Bouverib  Pusev,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  1 vol.  8vo.  12s. 


THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CHAPTER  of  ISAIAH. 

A Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Holy  Week  and  on  Easter  Day.  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Beaminster.  Dorset.  By  Alfred  Codd,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Incumbent  of  Beaminster.  Small  bvo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  ^En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters.  Crown  4to.  price  G3s.  cloth ; or  £-3 
in  morocco  by  Riviere.  {On  Thursday  next, 

THE  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  as 

exemplified  in  WORKS  of  ART,  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jajiehon; 
continued  and  completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With  31  Etchings,  and  281 
Woodcuts.  2 vols.  42s. 

THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

By  J.  C.  Jeafpreson,  Barrister-at-Law  ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mcmb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

explorations"  in  SOUTH-WEST 

AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By 
Thomas  Baines.  With  3 Maps  and  35  Illustrations.  8vo,  21s. 

MEMOIRS,  MISCELLANIES,  and  LETTERS 

of  LUCY  AIKIN,  including  those  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charming,  from 
1826  to  1842.  Edited  by  P,  H.  Le  Breton.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PAESON  ; Selections  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine”  and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  8vo.  9s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

recreations  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON,  Second  Series,  3s.6d. 
LEISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER,  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FALL 

of  WOLSEY  to  the  DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  By  James  Ajjtoony  Froude, 
M.A.,  late  Pellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Third  Editions  of  the  first 
Eight  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII.,  54s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  28s. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  complete  in  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 
cloth ; or  4 vols.  in  Two,  price  26s.  in  tree-calf  by  RiviSre. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION.  By  Thomas 

Henry  Buckle.  Vol.  I.  England  and  France,  Fourth  Edition,  21s. ; Vol.  II. 
Spain  and  Scotland,  Second  Edition,  16s. 

10 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  MerivaiiE,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  7 vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Index,  £5  11s. 


THE  CONYERSION^of  the  ROMAN  Em- 
pire ; Bight  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  Year  1864.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Merivaie,  B.D.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

12 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  Com- 
mentary on  ST.  PAUL’S  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  By  C.  J.  Blucott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


13 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  Second 

Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863.  Svo.  18s. 


TASSO’S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 


Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  Kt.,  M.A.  2 vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  ]_In  November, 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  DINING ; or,  Corpu- 
lency and  Leanness  Scientifically  considered.  From  the  French  of  Beillat- 
Savamn,  by  L.  F.  Simpson.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fop.  Svo. 

[/»  a few  days. 


16 

WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By 

Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; with  new  Frontis- 
piece of  the  Vintage  and  31  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16s. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  GAZET- 

TEBR,  or  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  WORLD.  New  Edition, 
revised  to  August  1864.  Svo.  31s.  6d.  cloth ; or  36s.  6d.  haJf-russia. 


18 

STONEHENGE’S  Work  on  the  GREY- 

HOUND  in  1864.  New  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition ; with  numerous 
Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

19 

HOLMES’S  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  the 

Fourth  and  concluding  Volume,  including  a copious  General  Index  to  the 
entire  Work.  Svo.  price  30s. 

Vol.  I.  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  21s. 

Vol.  II.  LOCAL  INJURIES  ; DISEASES  of  the  EYE,  2Is. 

Vol.  III.  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  ; DISEASES  of  the  ORGANS 
of  CIRCULATION,  LOCOMOTION,  &c.  21s. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messes.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

Will  puhlish  the  following  Neio  Works  during  the  Winter 
Season  : 

liTew  Novel  by  Edmund  Yates. 

BEOKEN  TO  HAENESS: 

A Story  of  English  Domestic  Life.  (Beprinted  from  “ Temple  Bar  ” Maga- 
zine.) 3 Yols.  31s.  6d.  [On  Noveniber  15. 

EOYAL  FAVOUEITES. 

By  Sutherland  Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits  from 
Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent 
Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

THE  HAWKSHAWES. 

By  M.  A.  Bird.  2 vols.  21s. 

New  Novel  by  Sir  Laseelles  Wraxall,  Bart. 

MEECEDES. 

By  tlie  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  3 vols,  31s,  6d. 

SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c. 
3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

LADY  CUMBEEFOED’S  PEOTEGEE 

1 TOl.  lOs.  6d. 

New  Novel  by  Charles  Beach. 

LEFT  TO  THE  WO.ELD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Lenore,”  &c.  &o.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

New  Work  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  B.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  21s. 

MAGGIE  BELL. 

By  Warwick  Holme,  Author  of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.”  2 vols.  21s. 

New  ViTork  on  Shakspeare. 

SHAKSPEAEE : 

His  Inner  Life,  as  shown  in  his  Writings.  By  John  A.  Heeaud.  1 vol. 
demy  8vo. 

Dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

PUT  TO  THE  TEST, 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

BAEEY  O’BYENE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c,  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOE’S  WIFE. 

(Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar”  Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  Firet  Edition  of  this  Novel  was  exhausted  by  Subscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Publication.  A Second  Edition  is  now  sold  off,  the  Third  is  on 
Sale,,  and  a Fourth  Edition  is  just  ready,  to  avoid  delays. 

GASPAE  TEENCHAED. 

By  Bracebridge  Hemtng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

ECCENTEIC  PEESONAGES. 

By  William  Bussell,  LL.D,  2 vols.  21s. 

HISTOEIC  BYEWAYS. 

By  Sir  C.  P.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.,  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &o. 
2 vols.  21s. 

ASKEEDALE  PAEK:  A NOVEL. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s. 

THE  BEE  HUNTEES. 

By  Gustave  Aimard.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MAETIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 


LONDON : JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


NEW  WOBK  BY  MB.  CHABLES  DICKENS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,”  “David  Copperfield.” 
&c.  &c. 

Now  ready,  Part  VH.  price  is.  of 

OUE  MUTUAL  FEIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE, 


3 vols.  post  8V0. 

THE  BEOOKES  OF  BEIDLEMEEE. 

By  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 

Author  of  “Holmby  House,”  “The  Gladiators,”  &c.  iThi$day^ 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

lAbout  November  20. 


Crown  8vo. 

THE  MUSCLES  AND  THEIE 
STOEY. 

By  JOHN  W.  F.  BLUNDELL,  M.D. 

{In  a few  days. 


Post  8vo.  9s. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

By  COLONEL  ROBERT  L.  DE  COIN. 

{This  doy. 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNEE? 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “ Charlie  Thornhill,”  &c. 

{Now  ready. 


Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demySve.  Us. 

CAN  YOU  FOEGIVE  HEE? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

{Now  ready. 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISFAEN  CHASE. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “La  Beata,”  “Beppo,”  8cc.  {Now  ready. 


3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HEEBEET : 

A Sea  Story. 

C-You;  ready, 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

REAPING  the  WHIRLWIND.  A Novel.  By  hlrs.  Mao- 

KENziE  Daniel,  Author  of  “After  Long  Years,”  “ Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Had  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel  never  written  any  other  fiction,  ‘Reaping  the  Whirlwind' 
would  liave  established  her  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  writers  of  fiction.  It  is  extremely 
pleasing.”— Dai7;/  Post. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  SEAS.  By  Captain  Aemsteohg. 

“ It  is  by  far  the  best  of  Captain  Armstrong’s  sea  talcs.  Since  Marryatt’s  death  this  author 
has  surpassed  all  competitors.”— A’aiprcss. 

WONDROUS  STRANGE.  Second  Edition. 

“It  is  the  most  exciting  and  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
notice.”— Af/icjicewm. 

A HEART.  TWICE  WON.  By  H.  L.  Stevenson. 

“ It  deserves  cordial  praise.”— i^caefcr. 

THE  FOE  on  the  HEARTH. 

“ Crowded  with  incidents  of  the  most  astounding  description.”— .Reader. 

ENGLISH  AMERICA;  or,  Pictnres  of  Canadian  Places  and 

People.  By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Author  of  “ Down  South.”  2vols.  2ls. 

PRINCE  HASSAN’S  CARPET.  By  Hope  Ldtteell. 
FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Meeker. 
CECIL  FORESTER.  A Novel.  By  F.  Sheeidan.  [T/mday 
BEATRICE  LEIGH.  By  L.  J.  Cueleng. 

THE  ANGLE-HOUSE.  A Novel. 
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In  Weeldy  Numbers,  l§d. ; and  in  Monthly  Parts,  7d. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

PRINTED  ON  FINE  TONED  PAPER. 

LIMITED. 

CASSELL’S  DON  QUIXOTE. 

First  Class  Subscription, 

WITH 

FOR  A CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

ABOUT  FOUE  HUNDEED  ILLUSTEATIONS 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

BY 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

GUSTAVE  DOKE. 

Class  B Subscription, 



HALE  A GUINEA  per  Annum. 

*,*  There  -will  be  issued  Gratis  with  No.  L,  and  also  with  Part  I.,  a 
beautiful  Engraving,  printed  separately  on  thick  toned  paper,  to  form  a 

Eevised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Works  at  present  in  Cirevdation,  and 

Frontispiece  to  the  Volume. 

Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Extracts  from  Notices  of  M.  Bor&s  Hlastrations  of  “ Don  Quixote.'” 

are  now  read}',  and  will  he  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  iipplication. 

“Whctlior  It.  Dor6  has  been  employed  to  illustrate  Cervantes,  or  Cervantes  to 
illustrate  M.  DorS,  will  be  a nice  problem  for  the  critics  of  these  very  handsome  and 
sumptuous  volumes,  and  for  the  fortunate  mortals  who  can  be  expected  to  become 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

their  purchasers.” — Saturday  Reinew. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  October  29,  1864. 

“"With  a pencil  as  facile  and  as  graceful  as  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Gustave  Dor$ 
combines  the  gloom  of  Rembrandt  or  Fuseli,  and  then,  again,  he  is  as  light  and 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

sprightly  as  Watteau.  But  the  great  work  before  us,  ‘ Don  Quixote,’  is  his  com- 
pletest  representation  of  all  his  remarkable  powers  as  an  artist.” — Athenceum. 

LIMITED. 

“ To  travel  once  again  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  in  company  ^vith 
Gustave  DorS,  is  to  enjoy  an  intimacy  -with  the  Knight  we  never  knew  before.  M. 

3ST  O T I C E. 

Dore’s  drawings  are  beautifully  engraved  by  H.  Pisan.  The  work  is  a gift  for  a 
king's  daughter.” — Illustrated  Times. 

Nearly  all  the  Books  advertised  in  to-day’s  Saturday  Eeview  as 
“neai'ly  ready”  are  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  Mudie’s  Library. 

No.  I.  ready  November  16.  Part  I.  ready  November  29. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  priucipal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

CASSELL,  PBTTBB,  & GALPIN,  LONDON,  E.C. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  4 King  Street,  Cheapside. 

NEW  NOVEL. 
Now  ready,  3 vola.  post  8vo. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Crudest  Wrong  of  All.” 

“ The  story  is  -well  told,  and  has  situations  of  considerable  interest  and  power  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  forestal.”— .Rcarfer, 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

ARMADALE, 

By  Mr.  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

IS  COMMENCED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 
OF  THE 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE, 

Just  published. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert,  toned  paper,  crown  Bvo.  Os. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketclies  and  Love  Songs,  with  Notes. 

Now  ready, 

THE  CHUECHMAN^S  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  of  Oui' 

Lord  1865. 

s.  d.  e.  (1. 

On  a large  sheet o 2 Royal  32mo.  stitched 0 04 

roller,  cloth  back  ....  1 0 paper  cover 0 1 

Small  8vo 0 2 iuterleavcU  for  Accounts, 

iuterleavetl  for  Accounts,  cloth  gilt  0 6 

clotli  gilt 0 10  roan  tuck,  ilcc 1 0 

. in  glazed  frame  0 6 calf  tuck  1 8 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  POCKET  BOOK.  Price  2s. ; Erencli 

morocco  (red),  2s.  6d. ; morocco,  3s.  ” The  Churchman’s  Pocket  Book.”  in  addition  to 

the  usual  Contents  of  such  Manuals,  supplies  a great  amount  of  Information  on  matters 
generally  interesting  to  Churchmen. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  ALMANACK : with  a Coloured  Frontis- 

piece.  Id.  j in  a Cover,  interleaved,  2d. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  REMEMBRANCER,  a Diaiy  suitable 

for  the  Library  or  the  Office.  Is. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  PENNY  ALMANACK,  with  12 

Engravings  illustrating  the  Slonths.  May  be  also  had  in  a neat  Cover,  interleaved,  3d. 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  ALMANACK. 

THE  COTTAGER’S  SHEET  ALiMANACK.  One  Penny. 

This  Almanack  may  also  be  had  with  the  upper  portion  Blank,  so  as  to  admit  the  insertion 
of  Local  Intelligence. 

THE  CALENDAR.  Eightpence.  Printed  specially  for  insertion 

in  Folio  and  Quarto  Church  Prayer  Books,  with  the  arrangement  of  Sunday  and  Daily 
Lessons. 

DEPOSITORIES;— 77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.;  4Royal  Exchange, 
E.C.;  48  Piccadilly,  W.;  London.  And  by  all  Booksellers. 

By  E.  N.  DUNBAE. 

“ Mr.  Dunbar  is  fortunate  in  selection  of  a theme  almost  unsung.  He  has  happily  caught  the 
salient  points  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  island;  by  no  means  for;;etting  the  attractions  of 
the  Eves  of  this  Paradise.”— 

*•  Wc  add  our  voice  to  the  chorus  of  praise  which  has  been  called  forth  by  these  very  pleasant 
and  iiui'muniuus  poems.  Tliere  isin  the  lan<ruage  a luxuriance,  and  a sorgeousness  of  colouring, 
and  the  lovc-songu  glow  with  a warmth  not  unworthy  of  the  tropics.’’’ 

Hlxistratcd  London  News. 

“ They  arc  worthy  of  Thomas  Moore.”— Cntic. 

” Even  Thomas  Moore  did  not  avail  himself  as  he  might  have  done  of  his  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  present  author  lias  availed  lumself  of  the  poetical  treasures  there  in  no  scant 
measure,  and  with  much  grace  and  power.  . . . The  notes  are  valuable.”— Ntonclard'. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

NUTT’S  DEPOT,  370  STRAND. 

Just  published,  post  free  : 

MICHELET’S  BIBLE  ET  L’HUMANITE.  3s.  6d. 

FREYTAG’S  DIE  VERLORENE  HANDSCHRETT.  3 vols.  14s.  6d. 
ALMANACH  DE  GOTHA  1865.  5s.  \In  a fm  days.') 

LONDON:  ROBERT  HARDWICKS,  192  PICCADILLT. 

Catalogues  gratis. 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  PRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CUEATE. 

Now  ready,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  530  pp.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

By  tbe  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel.” 

ITAIjICiS  : 

Being  a New  Series  of 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1SQ4, 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

By  FKANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

■WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON.  i 

TRUBNER  5!  CO„  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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CHAPPELL’S  TWENTY-HUINEA  PIANOFORTE, 

IN  SOLID  MAHOGANY  OR  PLAIN  WALNUT,  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 

With  perfect  Cheek  Action,  the  Full  Compass,  and  aU  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Messrs.  Chappell  strongly  recommend  this  Instrument  as  superior  to  any  other  Pianoforte  at  or  about  the  same  Price,  whether  New  or  Second-hand. 


THE  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Alexandre  & Son  have  taken  out  a new  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium  which  effects  the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in 
the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found  of  a softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They 
have  a perfect  and  easy  means  of  producing  a Diminuendo  or  Crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  moi'e  ; the  Ilass  can  be  perfectly  subdued,  without  even  the 
trse  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New  Models  an  additional  Blower  is  attached  at  the  hack,  so  that 
the  wind  can  be  supidied  by  a second  person,  and  still  under  the  New  Patent  the  performer  can  play  with  perfect  expression. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THREE  VARIETIES  : 

No.  1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  25  Guineas. 

„ 2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  ...  35  „ 

,,  3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  VoixCdleste,  &c.  (The  best  Harmonium  that  can  he  made)  60  ,, 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUM, 

WITH  TWO  ROWS  OF  KEYS. 

These  Instruments  are  a perfect  substitute  for  the  Organ ; the  upper  Keyboard  has  a Venetian  Swell,  and  acts  as  a Soft  or  Choir  Organ,  on  which  a 
perfect  Diminuendo  and  Crescendo  can  be  produced  ; and  the  lower  Keyboard  answers  the  purpose  of  a Full  Organ.  The  tone  of  these  Instruments  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  Organ  than  any  Harmonium  3^et  produced,  being  rich  and  pure  in  quality.  The  construction  is  of  a simple  character,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  damp,  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  to  Churches.  Ah  additional  Blower  is  attached  to  each  Instrument. 

No.  1.  EIGHT  STOPS  (Three  and  a Half  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case  45  Guineas. 

„ 2.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Six  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case 70  „ 

„ 3.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Eight  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case,  21  Octaves  of  Pedals  85  „ 


NEW  MUSIC 


PUBLISH 


THE  GUARDS’  QUADRILLE.  By  the 

Composer  of  the  Guards’  Waltz.  Just  published,  a new 
Quadrille  on  Popular  Marches  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 
Py  D.  Godfrey,  B.M.,  Grenadier  Guards.  4s. 

THE  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  By  D.  God- 

FREY.  Played  everywhere,  with  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess. Solo  or  Duet,  4s. ; Septet,  2s. ; Orchestra,  3s. ; Military 
Band, 15s.;  Brass  Band,  7s.  6d. 

KUHE’S  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  A hril- 

liant  arrangement  of  Godfrey’s  Guards’  Waltz,  for  the 
Pianoforte,  4s. 

THE  GUARDS’  SONG,  « Weave  Gar- 

lands  for  the  Brave.”  Written  by  H.  B.  Farnie.  Adapted 
to  the  melody  of  the  Guards’  Waltz  by  D.  Godfrey. 
Price  (with  illuminated  Title)  3s. 

KUHE’S  CUJUS  ANIMAM.  From  the 

Sts  bat  Mater.  Beautifully  arranged  as  a Drawing-room 
Solo  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s. 

DONA  NOBIS  PACEM,  from  Mozaet’s 

Twelfth  Service.  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
Franz  Nava.  3s. 

BENEDICT’S  SEA  BREEZES.  Brilliant 

Waltz  for  Pianoforte.  Just  published,  3s.  6d. 

CALLCOTT’S  FAUST.  — SOLOS.  — 

Chappell  & Co.  beg  to  announce  that  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  Mr.  Callcott’s  Duets  from  this  celebrated 
Opera,  the  same  are  now  larranged  as  Piano  Solos  in  Two 
Books,  each  5s, 

THE  STIRRUP  CUP.  Mr.  Santley’s 

Popular  Song,  written  by  H.  B.  Farnie,  and  composed  by 
Signor  Arditi,  in  C,  D,  or  £ hat.  2s.  6d. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  STIRRUP 

CUP.  Just  published.  Aroiti’s  new  Song,  sung  with 
such  success  by  Mr.  Santley,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte. 
Price  3s. 

DENMARK  QUADRILLE,  dedicated, 

by  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
composed  on  Danish  National  Melodies.  By  D.  Godfrey. 
illustrated  with  a Photograph  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  4s.;  Duet,  4s. 

TREKELL’S  LA  PRIERE  D’UNE 

m£rE.  Reverie  pour  Piano.  3s. 

TREKELL’S  THE  ANGELS’  HARP. 

Rhapsodic  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s.  6d, 

TREKELL’S  WAVING  LILY  BELLS. 

Morceau  de  Salon  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s. 

ASCHER’S  PENSEE  DRAMATIQUE 

sur  ” FAUST,”  Opera  de  Ch.  Gounod,  Pour  le  Piano,  4s. 


ED  BY  CHAPPEL 


50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


CHAPPELL’S  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

of  VOCAL  and  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC,  in  SHILLING 
NUMBERS.  Post  free,  Is.  2d. ; or  three  for  3s«  4d. 

No.  47.  Thirteen  Standard  Songs  of  Shakspeare,  Is. 

No.  46.  Twenty  Sea  Songs,  by  Dibdin,  &c.,  Is. 

No.  45.  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Seasons,  for  domestic  use,  Is. 
No.  44.  100  Welsh  and  English  Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  43.  100  Scotch  Melodies,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  42.  100  Irish  Melodics,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 

No.  41.  Fifty  Operatic  Airs,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  40.  Vaises  by  D’ Albert  and  other  eminent  Composers,  Is. 
No.  39.  Christy  Minstrel  Song-book,  a new  Selection,  is. 

No.  38.  A Fashionable  Dance-Book  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is, 

No.  37.  Country  Dances,  Reels,  Jigs,  &c.,  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  36.  Christy  and  Buckley  Minstrel  Airs  for  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  35.  Christy  and  Buckley  Minstrels’  Songs,  2nd  Series,  U. 
No.  34.  A Christmas  Album  of  Dance  Music,  Is. 

No.  33.  The  Juvenile  Vocal  Album,  Is. 

No.  32.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Hall^  (No.  6),  Is. 
No.  31.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Hall^  (No.  6),  Is. 
No.  30.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.  Halle  (No.  4),  Is. 
No.  29.  Ten  Contralto  Songs,  by  Mrs.  R.  Arkwright,  &c..  Is. 
No.  28.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas  edited  by  C.  Hallt^  (No.  3),  Is. 
No.  27.  Five  Sets  ofQuadrilles.as  Duets, by  C.D’ Albert, &c., Is. 
No.  26.  Thirty  Galops,  Mazurkas,  &c.,  by  D’Albert,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  25.  Sims  Reeves^  most  Popular  Songs,  Is. 

No.  24.  Thirteen  Popular  Son^,  by  Barker,  Linley,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  23.  Twenty-five  Juvenile  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte,  Is. 
No.  22.  Twenty-oneChristyandBuckley'MinstrelMelodies,ls. 
No.  21.  Nine  Pianoforte  Pieces,  by  Ascher  and  (loria,  Is. 

No.  20.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  edited  by  C.Hall^,  (No.  2.),  Is. 
No.  19.  Favourite  Airs  from  “ The  Messiah,”  for  the  Piano- 
forte, Is. 

No.  18.  Twelve  Songs,  by  Verdi  and  Flotow,  Is. 

No.  17.  Nine  Pianoforte  Pieces,  by  Osborne  and  Lindahl,  Is. 
No.  16.  Twelve  Sacred  Duets,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto 
Voices,  Is. 

No.  15.  Eighteen  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  Is. 

No.  14.  Ten  Songs  by  Schubert,  English  and  German  Words, 
price  Is. 

No.  13.  Twelve  Popular  Duets,  for  Soprano  and  Contralto 
Voices,  Is. 

No.  12,  Beethoven’s  Sonatas, edited  by  C.  Halle  (No.  1),  Is. 
No.  11.  Six  Pianoforte  Pieces  by  Wallace,  Is. 

No.  10.  Nine  Pianoforte  Pieces  Iw  Brinley  Richards,  Is. 

No.  9.  Fifty  Vaises  by  Charles  D’Albert,  Strauss,  &c.,  Is. 

No.  8.  Forty  Polkas  by  C.  D’Albert,  JuUien,  Koenig,  &c.,  Is. 
No.  7.  Ten  Sets  of  Quadrilles  by  C.  D’Albert,  &c.,  complete,  Is. 
No.  6.  Twelve  Songs  by  Handel,  Is. 

No.  5.  Twelve  Sacred  Songs  by  Popular  Composers,  Is. 

No.  4.  Ten  Songs  by  Mozart,  with  Italian  and  English 
Words,  Is. 

No.  3.  Ten  Songs  by  Wallace,  Is. 

No.  2,  Ten  Songs  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Is. 

No.  1.  Thirteen  Songs  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  Is. 

N.B.  All  the  Songs  have  a Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 


RIMBAULT’S  NEW  SINGING 

TUTORS,  comprising  Directions  for  the  Formation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  taken  from  the  valuable  work  of 
Lablache.  For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  6s. ; for  Contralto  or 
Bass,  5s. 


BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  SOLDIERS’ 

CHORUS,  from  Gounod’s  celebrated  Opera  of  “ Faust.” 
Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s. ; Duet,  3s.  6d. 


L & CO. 


GOUNOD’S  MUSETTE  and  PIFFE- 

RARI.  Two  charming  pieces  for  the  Pianoforte  by  the 
Composer  of  “ Faust.”  2s.  6d. 

CHAPPELL’S  COLLECTION  of  NUR- 

SERY  RHYMES,  with  FAMH^IAR  TUNES,  for  Voice 
and  Pianoforte.  Adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Young 
People.  (Sixty  pages  from  engraved  Plates.)  In  orna- 
mental covers,  2s.  6d. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  for  the  express  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Young,  and  contains  a large  number  of  the 
well-known  Ditties  of  the  Nursery;— "Sing  a Song  of 
Sixpence,”  " Little  Bopeep,”  "Girls  and  Boys,”  “Three 
Blind  Mice,”  "What  are  little  Boys  made  of?”  &c.  See, 
They  have  been  carefully  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  (to 
suit  the  most  juvenile  performers),  and  may  be  played 
alone  or  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  as  desired. 

NEW  WORKS  for  the  HARMONIUM. 

Twelve  Choruses  by  Handel.completein  One  Book.  2s.  6d. 
A Selection  from  the  Masses  of  Hu^^dn  and  Mozart.  2s.  6d. 
Fift3'  Sacred  Melodies  (Second  Series).  Is.  6d. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  PSALM  and  HYMN 

TUNES  for  HARMONIUM,  selected  from  the  most 
eminent  Church  Composers.  4s.;  in  cloth,  5s. 

RIMBAULT’S  200  CHANTS  by  the 

best  Church  Composers,  ancient  and  modern,  selected 
from  the  Books  of  the  various  Cathedrals,  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium.  4s.;  in  cloth,  5a. 

RIMBAULT’S  50  SHORT  VOLUN- 

TARIES  for  the  HARMONIUM,  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  4s.;  cloth,  6s. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  Original  INTER- 

LUDES  for  HARMONIUM,  adopted  to  the  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes  in  common  use,  composed  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium  by  Dr.  Kimoavlt.  4s.; 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  SACRED  WORK  for  the  HAR- 

MONIUM.  Twenty-five  Full  or  Concluding  VOLUN- 
TARIES for  the  Harmonium,  selected  from  the  Works 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  &c.,  and  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  By  Dr.  Kimbaui.t.  4s.; 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORK  for 

the  HARMONIUM.  Just  published,  ROSSINI’S 
STABAT  MATER,  arranged  complete  for  the  Harmo- 
nium, with  the  Stops  carefully  selected  and  marked  by 
Dr.  Rimbaolt.  Bound  in  limp  cloth  and  gilt,  5s. 

CHAPPELL  & CO.’S  MONTHLY 

COMPANION  for  the  SMALL  HARMONIUM,  with  or 
without  the  Expression  Stop.  A Selection  of  favourite 
Pieces,  Sacred  and  Secular,  arranged  expressly  for  this 
popular  instrument  by  E.  F.  Rimbaulx.  Nos.  I.  to  VI. 
now  ready,  each  Is. 

BOOTH’S  WESLEYAN  PSALMIST. 

New  Edition  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  Organ  or 
Pianoforte  Score,  18s. ; cloth.  2ls.  Separate  Voice  Parts— 
Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass— each  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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FRANCE  AND  ITALIT. 

The  diplomatic  skirmi.sli  between  tlie  Frcncli  and  Italian 
Governments  is  not  very  important,  and  the  language 
which  has  been  used  on  either  side  is  quite  as  intelligible  as 
if  it  had  admitted  of  a literal  interpretation.  The  Emperor  of 
the  Fiucnch  had  thought  it  expedient  to  prepare  for  the  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  Ifom  Rome,  and  the  Italian  Government 
naturally  accepted  with  eagerness  an  important  concession. 
It  would  not,  however,  have  been  proper  to  leave  the  Pope 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  nor  was  it  the  interest  of 
Italy  prematurely  to  provoke  a dangerous  outcry  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  obviously  convenient  that  the  responsible  Government 
should  be  provided  with  an  argument  against  Garibaldi  or 
Mazzini,  wlien  any  future  attempt  was  made  to  ibree  the 
national  policy  ; and  an  agreement  with  France  to  abstain  from 
any  enterprise  against  the  Papal  power  furnishes  a conclusive 
reason  for  the  inaction  which  ivould  in  any  case  be  prudent. 
The  Emperor,  in  withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation,  could 
ask  no  less,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  a moderate  demand.  If  the  Convention  had  been 
confined  to  its  natural  objects,  it  would  merely  have  substi- 
tuted an  Italian  guarantee  for  a French  occupation ; but  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  satisfy  the  turbulent  minority  of 
zealous  Catholics,  and  that  far  more  important  part  of  the  French 
people  which  holds  that  every  unselfish  act  of  policy  is  a dere- 
liction of  national  duty.  The  real  advantage  to  France  consisted 
in  the  abdication  of  an  invidious  and  unjust  exercise  of  power, 
and,  unless  a further  portion  of  Italian  territory  had  been 
extorted  as  an  equivalent  for  Rome,  it  wmuld  have  been  im- 
possible to  derive  any  material  benefit  from  the  negotiation. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that,  for  the  gratification  of  popular 
vanity,  Italy  should  seem  to  lose  something,  though  there  was 
nothing  for  France  to  gain.  The  transfer  of  the  capital  to 
Florence  is  not  in  itself  inexpedient,  but  no  country  likes  to 
submit  in  its  internal  affairs  to  foreign  dictation.  The  Italians 
are  quite  right  in  persuading  themselves  that  they  wished  to 
go  to  Florence,  while  the  French  complacently  reflect  that 
they  have  forced  their  allies  to  make  a public  acknowledgment 
of  their  continued  dependence  on  the  liberating  Power.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  enforced  acts  of  homage  are  likely  to 
be  regarded  as  a set-off  to  the  gratitude  which  has  been 
earned  by  substantial  services.  Italy  owes  great  obligation  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  if  he  publishes  it  to  all  the 
world  too  loudly  and  too  often,  it  is  possible  that  the  debt 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  cancelled.  For  the  present,  all 
parties  have,  with  a patriotic  instinct  which  approaches  to 
statesmanship,  tacitly  agreed  to  see  in  the  policy  of  France 
nothing  but  liberality  and  courtesy. 

The  engagements  between  the  contracting  Powers  admitted 
of  a highly  elastic  interpretation.  Count  Cavour  formerly 
reconciled  his  countrymen  to  the  selection  of  Turin,  as  a 
temporary  capital,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  recovering  here- 
after the  historical  centre  of  the  kingdom.  His  successor, 
Baron  Ricasoli,  himself  a Tuscad,  more  definitely  declared  that 
Rome  was  the  natural  and  destined  capital  of  Italy.  Turin  was, 
therefore,  regarded  as  a provisional  substitute,  and  the  French 
Government  professed  to  think  that  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  would  be  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  a perma- 
nent capital,  and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  hope  of  acquiring 
Rome.  Although  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  repudiate 
an  assumption  which  was  not  expressed  in  the  text  of  the 
Convention,  the  Italian  Miniater  at  Paris  took  care,  in  a formal 
despatch,  to  reserve  the  “ aspirations  ” which  are  no  other 
than  the  determination  to  take  possession  of  Rome  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  No  phrase  could  be  too  indefinite 
to  mystify  those  who  chose  to  be  deceived,  while  the 
Italians  perfectly  understood  that  their  Government  main- 
tained its  right  of  future  action.  The  priests  and  their 
adherents,  as  well  as  the  numerous  enemies  in  France  of 


Italian  unity,  protested,  as  might  have  been  expected,  against 
an  official  intimation  that  Florence  might  be  considered  only 
a stage  on,  the  road  to  Rome.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  tliough 
he  is  personally  unfriendly  to  the  Italian  cau.se,  would  perhaps 
not  have  troubled  himself  to  appease  the  pious  alarms  ol'  the 
Ultramontane  party ; but  it  is  always  dangerous  to  encourage 
a suspicion  that  French  interests  have  been  neglected.  The 
Foreign  Minister  has  therefore  declared,  in  an  elaborate  des- 
patch, that  the  transfer  of  the  capital  is  a solemn  pledge  given 
to  France ; that  it  is  neither  a provisional  expedient,  nor  a 
resting-place  on  the  road  to  Rome ; and  that  to  suppress  the 
pledge  would  be  to  annul  the  contract.  The  language  of  the 
despatch  is  intended  to  convey  a rebuff  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  failed  to  produce  a disavoival  of  the  intentions 
which  had  previously  been  announced  or  hinted.  Chevalier 
Nigra,  in  his  reply,  politely  insists  on  his  “ asiiirations,”  and 
he  even  takes  the  opportunity  to  make  them  a little  more 
definite  and  intelligible,  tie  explains  that  “ reconciliation 
“ between  Italy  and  the  Papacy  upon  the  principle  of  a 
“ free  Church  in  a free  State  is  the  object  of  our  aspi- 
“ rations.”  He  adds  that  he  had  not  thought  it  decorous  to 
anticipate  the  fall  of  the  Pontifical  Government  by  its  own 
fault  and  impotence.  In  plain  words,  Italy  wdll  take  Rome 
when  it  can,  and,  having  established  the  freedom  of  the  State 
in  the  form  of  an  undivided  Italian  kingdom,  it  Avill  allow  the 
Church  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  ivhich  may  be  conferred 
by  the  aboliti(?n  of  the  temporal  poiver.  Having  thus  publicly 
affixed  two  opposite  interpretations  to  their  recent  contract, 
the  Italian  Minister  at  Paris  and  M.  Drouy’n  de  Lhuy’S  have 
agreed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  difference  of  opinion  remains.  The  right  of  action  is 
reserved  on  the  part  of  Italy,  and  the  right  of  preventing 
action  on  the  part  of  France. 

All  reasonable  Italians  are  well  aware  that  the  realization 
of  their  hopes  must  be  postponed  until  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  is  modified,  or  until  circumstances  enable 
Italy  to  assume  perfect  independence.  For  the  present,  it  is 
only  possible  to  intimate,  in  general  terms,  the  purpose  which 
perhaps  ks  more  effectual  in  cementing  Italian  unity  than  its 
unresisted  accomplishment  would  be.  Notwithstanding  the 
explicit  language  of  the  French  de.spatches,  all  parts  of 
Italy  haY'e  accepted  the  Convention  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  Rome  is  hereafter  to  be  absorbed  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  the  Parliamentary  debates  have  given  public 
expression  to  the  national  determination.  It  is  in  favour 
of  Rome,  and  not  of  Florence,  that  Turin  resigns  her  ancient 
sovereignty,  and  that  Naples  consents  to  remain  a pro- 
vincial city.  The  proposed  reconciliation  of  Rome  with 
Italy  is  not  likely  to  be  pursued  by  either  party  in  the  way 
of  friendly  concession.  The  Church  and  its  partisans  take 
every  opportunity  of  insulting  a nation  which  is  perhaps 
the  better  for  affronts  if  it  is  induced  more  closely 
to  cherish  its  new-found  existence.  M.  de  Falloux, 
an  eminent  Catholic  leader,  formerly  a Minister  under  the 
Republic  and 'the  Presidency,  has  taken  a late  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  he  loves  the  art,  the  religion,  and  the  history 
of  Italy,  though  he  is  no  friend  to  her  new-fangled  and  facti- 
tious unity.  Like  Lamartine,  he  affects,  with  a dull  pedantry, 
to  believe  that  Italy  is  a land  of  the  dead,  converted  into  a 
museum  for  the  amusement  of  sentimental  and  aesthetic 
travellers.  A kingdom  with  twenty  millions  of  subjects, 
and  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  may  still  not  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  French  dictation,  but  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  resent  a supercilious  and  stupid  condescension.  The 
Italians  have  at  least  not  sunk  to  the  political  level  of  AI.  de 
Falloux,  who  professes  to  await  with  implicit  deference  the 
infallible  decision  of  the  Pope.  “ The  Holy  Father  divides 
“ his  time  between  his  oratory  and  his  coupcil-chamber,  and 
“ his  children  have  only  to  listen  to  his  final  decision.” 
Whatever  pious  imprecations  against  Italy  can  effect  will 
undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  from  the  Papal  oratory  ; but  in  his 
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council-chamber  the  Holy  Father  lias  only  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  w'ill  levy  a small  army  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  antipathy  of  his  subjects,  or  throw  upon  France 
the  responsibility  of  a jirobable  revolution.  The  Convention 
betw'een  France  and  Italy  is  not  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
any  third  Power. 

The  final  solution  of  the  diflSculty  will  probably  be  long 
delayed.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  Italy  sufficiently 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  it  w'ould  be 
Avildly  imprudent  to  break  openly  with  France.  The 
temporal  power  retains  the  tenacity  of  ancient  and  un- 
broken tradition,  and  as  long  as  it  is  identified  with 
Catholicity,  and  while  the  French  Government  remains 
professedly  Catholic,  it  Avill  be  difficult  and  dangerous  for  Italy 
to  assume  formal  possession  of  Pome.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  prolongation  of  the  quarrel  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Papacy.  An  open  and  premature  schism  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  Italy,  because  it  would  divide  the 
population  into  two  hostile  factions.  A gradual  and  universal 
modification  of  ecclesiastical  relations  Avould  be  more  effectual, 
and  more  formidable  to  Rome.  The  strength  of  the  Church 
lies  wholly  in  the  priests,  the  women,  and  the  peasantry ; yet 
already  more  than  a third  of  the  clergy  is  wavering  in  its  alle- 
giance, the  longer  classes  are  rising  in  intelligence  and  spirit,  and 
the  educated  laity  has  always  regarded  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope  with  indignant  contempt.  In  France  itself,  the  violence  of 
the  Ultramontane  clergy  is  producing  a reaction,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  priests  in  elections 
has  been  largely  overrated  by  the  Government.  When  the 
French  army  is  withdrawm,  the  formal  independence  of  a 
petty  province  will  not  seriously  affect  the  political  or  military 
strength  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  nor  is  it  undesirable  that  a 
new  generation  should  be  taught  to  regard  the  Pope  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  their  country.  The  Papacy  Avill 
bear  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  relation  of  a long-lived 
annuitant  to  the  owner  of  the  principal  estate,  who  is  also  the 
reversioner  of  the  excepted  profits.  It  would  be  criminal  to 
accelerate  the  decease,  but  the  event  is  certain  to  occur  sooner  or 
later.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  the  venerable  dowager 
declines  to  accept  the  personal  security  which  is  described  as 
a free  Church  in  a free  State,  in  exchange  for  her  lien  on  the 
land.  M.  Drouvn  de  Lhuys  declares  that  her  choice  shall 
not  be  forced,  and  for  the  present  the  Holy  See  may  probably 
rely  on  her  powerful  protector. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  ISLINGTON. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  shows  that  he  is  a practical  as  well 
as  a theoretical  economist.  Careful  of  the  pounds,  he 
knows  that  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  Iramble  pence.  After 
something  like  a Royal  progress  through  the  great  towns  and 
cities  of  Lancashire,  he  visits  Islington  and  Hoxton,  and  the 
closing  of  the  North  London  Industrial  Exhibition  gives  him 
an_  opportunity  of  discoursing  to  the  working  man  on  the 
objects,  advantages,  and  pleasures,  the  dignities  and  privileges, 
proper  to  the  class  which  pays  no  income-tax.  Not  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  went  to  Islington  merely  for  the  sake  of 
dropping  a pregnant  hint  on  the  injustice  of  excluding  from 
the  political  function  of  giving  away  other  people’s  money 
those  who  have  none  ot  their  own.  A possible  rival,  and 
an  actual  colleague,  had  opened  the  Exhibition.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  forego  the  dear  delight  of 
expunging  Earl  Russell.  The  occasion  was  one  on  which 
a small  generosity  would  have  cost  little.  Poor  Earl  Russell, 
having  nothing  to  say,  went  to  North  London  and  said  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  having  always  much  to  say,  had  a little  secret 
satisfaction  in  saying  his  usual  much  last  Monday  evening, 
because  he  had  to  efface  the  not  very  brilliant  reminiscences  of 
the  opening  day  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  one  little  ewe 
lamb  might,  indeed,  have  been  left  to  the  emeritus  agitator ; but 
a demagogue  cannot  afford  to  be  liberal  even  to  an  extinct 
reputation  in  his  own  line.  If  the  necessity  of  being  not  only 
the  foremost,  but  the  only,  tribune  of  the  people  had  not  lain 
hard  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  would  scarcely  have  accepted 
so  sorry  an  occasion  for  pouring  out  the  copious  streams  of  his 
eloquence.  As  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  itself,  its  existence 
is  probably  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Agi’i cultural  Hall  Company.  They  have  got  a large  building 
on  their  hands,  and  they  must  let  it  to  some  profit.  Llitherto, 
the  Directors  have  displayed  a commendable  ingenuity  in 
earning  an  honest,  though  not  always  dignified,  penny.  Cattle 
shows,  horse  shows,  dog  shows,  and  donkey  shows  have 
alternated  with  concerts,  bazaai-s,  and  Volunteer  balls  in  a 
variety  which  must  be  slightly  distracting  to  the  staid  Isling- 
tonian  mind.  These  exliibitions  have  culminated  in  the  North 


London  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  title  is  a misnomer,  for  the 
thing  happened  to  be  a display  of  what  are  precisely  not  works 
of  industry.  We  can  quite  understand  that  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  craft  and  industry,  the  actual  results  of  a AV'orkman’s 
own  manual  skill  and  sense  of  bearrty  and  propriety,  a test  of  his 
powers  of  invention  and  personal  gifts,  would  be  a very  good 
thing  indeed.  <Such  an  exhibition  would  present  a most 
useful  contrast  to  that  gigantic  imposture,  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862,  which  was  little  more  than  an  aggregate  of  shop- 
fronts, and  in  which  the  shopkeeper  and  manufacturer — that  is, 
the  man  of  capital — entirely  obliterated  the  claims  of  the  skilled 
artisan.  But  the  North  London  Exhibition  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  did  not  show  us  the  carver,  or  modeller,  or 
enaraeller,  or  smith — the  skilled  man  at  work  with  his  own 
hands  and  his  own  brains  at  the  craft  to  which  his  life  was 
dedicated — but  it  asked  us  to  survey  and  applaud  the  spectacle 
of  this  same  man  playing  at  other  occupations,  with  results 
which  might  be  pretty  or  lanciful,  or  ingenious  enough  in  their 
way,  but  which,  being  out  of  the  producer’s  natural  line,  were 
at  the  best  curious,  and  in  no  sense  valuable  or  useful.  Of  course 
it  is  something  that  a plumber  or  glazier  should  try  to  be  a land- 
scape painter  ; but  a great  artist  no  man  can  be  whose  life  is  not 
given  to  one  pursuit.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  British 
workman’s  performances  at  Islington  is  that  a man  had  better 
be  bird-stuffing  or  carving  tea-things  out  of  cherry-stones  than 
boozing  at  a public-house.  The  mistake  is  to  persuade  our- 
selves that,  because  a few  hundred  uneducated  people  can  be 
found  who  like  to  amuse  themselves  with  modelling  churches 
in  cork,  therefore  a social  millennium  is  at  hand.  And  some- 
thing more  than  a mistake  is  committed  by  those  who  have  the 
audacity  to  infer,  because  such  exceptional  pursuits  occur 
here  and  there,  that  it  Avill  be  safe  to  entrust  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  nation  to  those  millions  of  uneducated  people  to 
whom  the  Islington  exhibitors  form  the  very  rare  exceptions. 
There  may  be  a connexion  between  a taste  for  carving  toy 
ships  with  a pocket-knife  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  see  it,  as  it 
is  still  reserved  for  him  to  demonstrate  it. 

Nor  will  it  do  at  all  to  argue,  as  has  been  suggested,  chat 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  career,  and  his  choice  of  an  elegant 
recreation  from  the  drudgery  of  political  life  in  the  charms  of 
literature  and  classical  studies,  presents  an  exact  parallel  to 
the  letter-carrier  spending  his  evenings  in  an  attempt  at  oil- 
painting.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  take  to 
tIoMER,  and  nobody  can  but  admire  their  tastes.  But  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  shown  that  they  know  what 
a statesman’s  real  work  is ; and,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
powers,  they  have  pursued  their  own  real  work  of  life.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  Islington  exhibitors  are 
like  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone — the  foremost  men  of 
their  day  in  their  own  proper  calling.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  carpenter  taking  to  ivory  carvings  would  not 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  oak-carving,  or  in  some 
pursuit  more  naturally  akin  to  his  own  line.  Amateur 
Avork  may  be  generally  tolerated,  but  there  is  an  evil 
in  magnitying  its  value.  An  exhibition  of  album  verses 
Avould  be  curious,  and  perhaps  entertaining,  but  it  would 
scarcely  elevate  the  poetic  art,  and  it  might  be  absolutely 
mischievous  iu  encouraging  Avhat  is  called  a taste  for  making 
nonsense  verses.  There  used  to  be  a fashion,  happily  ex- 
tinct as  regards  the  interests  of  suffering  leather,  lor  young 
ladies  to  take  to  bookbinding  and  shoemaking;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  classics,  though  he 
ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  poet  who  satirized  the 
universal  genius  that  kneAv  everything,  and  knew  every- 
thing badly.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  breaking  a butterfly  on  the 
Avheel  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  extravagant  eulogies 
passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  newspaper  Avriters  on 
the  moral  beauty  of  the  Islington  Industrial  Exhibition  ; but 
a check  is  Avanted  on  the  benevolent,  but  very  unpractical, 
character  of  the  sort  of  education  Avhich  is  now-a-days  offered 
to  Avorking  men.  To  do  them  only  justice,  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  did  pretend  to  teach  a subject,  and  to  teach  it  Avith 
all  the  annoyances  and  drudgery  and  dulness  of  learning. 
But  Mechanics’  Institutes  have  failed,  and  Ave  have  noAV  got 
hold  of  a shorter  cut  to  “elevate  the  Avorking  man.”  We 
dose  him  Avith  amateur  lectures,  and  we  invite  him  to  be  an 
amateur  student  in  everything — history,  cosmogony,  Dante, 
conchology,  the  doctrine  of  Av^ter-sheds,  and  Huaie’s  argu- 
ment against  miracles.  If  these  are  the  subjects  for  Avorking 
men  to  study — and  tlie  like  of  them  are  comprised  in  a course 
intended  for  Christian  Young  Men  — it  is  not  altogether 
unimportant  to  inquire  Avhether  industrial  exhibitions  of  the 
products  of  Avhat  is  the  exact  opposite  of  industry  are  altogether 
an  unmitigated  benefit  to  the  industrious  classes. 

Not  that,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Gladstone  condescended 
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to  these  merely  vulgar  and  practical  considerations.  He 
went  to  Islington  for  his  own  purposes  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  interests  of  his  audience.  Political  capital  he  has  sought 
in  the  provinces,  and  ho  now  seeks  it  in  London.  It  was  a 
taunt  of  Mr.  Kingsley  against  Dr.  Newman,  that  the  great 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  never  preached  a sermon  but  for  the  sake 
of  a single  sly  inuendo,  a passing  epithet,  a ^ight  and  casual 
approach  to  some  apparently  trifling  and  unexpected  allu- 
sion. The  barb  might  be  of  the  most  delicate  construc- 
tion, but  there  it  was.  It  did  its  work.  To  say  this 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  by  no  means  true.  His 
eloquence  is  scarcely  of  this  subtle  and  artistic  character. 
He  rolls  on  copiously,  fluently,  and  with  a swell  and  spread  of 
verbiage  which  shows  command  of  language,  but  exhibits 
little  of  the  consummate,  if  dangerous,  skill  attributed,  un- 
justly or  not,  to  Dr.  Newman.  Attitude  and  platitude 

are  all  in  all  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  not  a sugges- 
tive speaker;  and  when  he  has  anything  to  say,  he  says 
it  not  so  much  indirectly  as  obscurely.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a well-known  occasion,  he  said  something 
which  looked  very  like  advocating  one  of  the  old  Eights 
of  Man.  He  seemed,  to  friends  and  foes  alike,  to  be  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  Manhood  Suffrage.  He  then  put 
forth  an  explanation  which  enveloped  his  meaning  in  a 
cloud  of  explanation  which  explained  nothing.  Prom  that 
day  to  this  he  has  been  explaining  his  explanation.  Of 
course,  both  his  original  declaration  and  its  subsequent  eluci- 
dation may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  They  may  mean 
nothing  when  published  in  print ; but  they  may  mean  a good 
deal  when  spoken,  and  spoken  not  without  significance.  Mr. 
Gladstone  chose  to  make  his  Islington  oration  an  opportunity 
for  a bid  for  at  least  Pinsbury  popularity.  Here  is  the  ideal 
working  man.  What  a piece  of  work  is  the  working  man  ! 
How  noble  in  reason  ! — how  infinite  in  faculties  ! — in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  ! — in  action  how  like 
an  artist ! — in  apprehension  hoAv  like  a Phidias,  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  ! — the  beauty  of  the  household  suffragers  ! 
the  paragon  of  electors  ! Why,  then,  he  would  like  to  know, 
should  not  this  working  man  have  the  suffrage  ? And  wdiat 
is  Parliament,  and  what  are  we  Parliament  men,  about,  that 
you  are  not  all,  gentlemen — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  that 
you  are  not  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen — free  and  independent 
electors  of  Finsbury  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  ? - 


THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  AND  THE  NEGROES. 

A DECISION  of  a meeting  of  Governors  of  several  Con- 
federate States  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the  Go- 
vernors have  agreed  to  authorize  Congress  to  place  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  field,  irrespective  of  colour.  The 
resolution  has  been  mistaken  for  an  immediate  deter- 
mination to  arm  the  negroes,  and  it  is  in  itself  not 
wholly  intelligible.  The  policy  of  entrusting  the  fortunes  of 
the  Republic  to  the  fidelity  of  coloured  troops  is  a proper 
subject  of  consideration  for  the  Confederate  Government  and 
Legislature  ; but  the  forcible  alienation  of  private  property  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  more  exclusively  concerns  the 
States,  and  it  cannot  be  rendered  legitimate  by  any  action  of 
the  State  Executive.  The  resolution  of  the  Governors  can 
only  operate  as  a recommendation,  and  it  must  be  adopted  by 
the  several  Legislatures  before  it  can  have  a practical  effect. 
The  Governors,  however,  may  not  improbably  represent  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  and,  if  the  difficulty  of  forcible  eman- 
cipation is  overcome,  the  Confederate  Government  will  in  all 
probability  avail  itself,  on  a fit  occasion,  of  the  new  resources 
which  are  offered  by  the  State*.  A considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  and  the 
Government  at  Richmond  has  hitherto  expressed  no  judgment 
on  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measure.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  colleagues  will  have  to  balance  the  advantage 
and  inconvenience  of  a formidable  menace  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a confession  of  numerical  weakness.  It  is  evident 
that  the  plan  must  be  highly  unpalatable  to  the  South,  as  it  has 
not  been  adopted  during  three  years  of  desperate  and  unequal 
warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  a levy  of  coloured  troops  would 
be  a conclusive  proof  of  persistence  in  the  desperate  resolution 
which  has  so  long  sustained  a glorious  contest.  The  daring 
leaders  of  the  South  enga,ged  in  the  war  because  they  thought 
that  their  property  in  their  slaves  was  likely  to  be  endangered, 
but  they  would  sacrifice  their  cherished  institution,  with  their 
own  lives  and  possessions,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  detested  North.  At  present,  they  are  probably 
disposed  to  await  the  result  of  the  campaign  before  they 
compromise  their  pride  of  race  by  military  association  with 


emancipated  slaves.  If  the  great  Federal  armie.s  are  baffled 
in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  impossible 
to  rouse  the  Northern  population  to  another  equally  vigorous 
effort.  It  may,  however,  be  impracticalfle  for  the  South  to 
maintain  the  struggle  for  another  year,  on  the  same  scale, 
without  opening  a Iresh  source  of  recruits. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  hesitation  to  employ 
coloured  troops  is  caused  by  the  obvious  motives  which  occur 
to  foreign  observers.  Mutinies  and  wholesale  desertions, 
though  they  are  certainly  possible,  arc  not  the  perils  which 
Southern  statesmen  ai-e  most  likely  to  regard  with  fear.  At 
first  sight  it  always  seems  dangerous  to  arm  a disaffected  or 
uncertain  population,  but  experience  shows  that  soldiers,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  obey  their  officers,  and  tlic  Go- 
vernment which  feeds  and  pays  them,  in  preference  to  any 
competitor  for  their  allegiance.  The  negroes  probably  like 
their  masters  better  than  the  Venetians  or  Hungarians  like 
the  Austrians,  and  their  lower  intelligence  throws  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  concerted  rebellion.  The  Sepoys,  who  belong 
to  higher  r^es,  and  who  are  separated  from  their  employers 
by  wider  differences  of  feeling  and  prejudice,  served  the 
English  Government  faithfully  for  a century  before  they 
broke  out  into  their  celebrated  mutiny.  The  Sikh  regiments 
which  still  help  to  support  the  English  rule  in  India  were, 
only  a few  years  ago,  the  subjects  of  an  independent  sovereign 
of  their  own  blood,  and  the  jealous  enemies  of  the  paramount 
Indian  Government.  The  Southern  blacks  are  accustomed  to 
obey  their  Avhite  masters,  and  they  have  probably  little  pre- 
dilection for  the  contemptuous  intruders  from  the  North. 
Between  the  instinct  of  submission  and  the  danger  of  resist- 
ance or  treachery,  they  will  probably  find  it  easier  to  per- 
form a plain  duty  than  to  venture  on  the  experiment  of 
desertion.  Nor  can  they  be  ignorant  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  generals  have  nothing  to  give  them,  in  ex- 
change for  a transfer  of  their  services,  except  an  additional 
chance  of  danger  in  the  field,  or  a despised  and  miserable 
existence  in  a distant  country  and  uugenial  climate.  The 
Southern  negro  cannot  but  suspect  that,  when  the  war  is  over, 
the  Avhite  men  whom  he  knows  will  still  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  he  will  not  be  in  a hurry  to  incur  their 
implacable  resentment.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that,  as  soon  as  he  puts  on  the  Confederate  uniform,  he  and 
his  children  will  be  free.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his 
disinterested  sympathy  for  his  own  race  will  induce  him 
to  incur  enormous  risks  by  joining  the  professed  champions 
of  universal  emancipation.  As  the  Confederate  Government 
can  only  act  on  conjecture,  it  will  probably  take  a sanguine 
view  of  the  fidelity  of  the  negro,  relying  at  the  same  time, 
with  Avell-founded  confidence,  on  the  vigilant  energy  of  the 
ruling  race. 

The  military  efficiency  of  coloured  soldiers  has  been  practi- 
cally tested  in  the  Federal  armies,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
trustworthy  information  of  the  result  from  official  documents 
or  from  newspaper  reports.  In  the  Virginian  battles  on  the 
James  River  the  negro  contingents  have  suffered  heavily, 
and  they  seem,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  have  been  dis- 
organized and  panic-stricken.  If,  however,  they  were  Avorth- 
less,  their  generals  Avould  not  venture  to  trust  them  in  a line 
of  battle,  and  for  many  secondary  purposes  discipline  and 
obedience  are  the  only  qualities  necessary  to  soldiers.  If 
the  Confederate  Government  manumits  and  arms  a portion 
of  the  slaves,  the  inequality  of  numbers  between  the 
belligerents  will  be  partially  redressed,  and  the  Avhite 
regiments  Avill  be  relieved  from  much  irksome  labour. 
In  a Avar  that  is  carried  on  Avith  the  spade  as  Avell  as  Avith 
the  rifle,  additional  hands  in  the  trenches  are  sometimes 
almost  as  valuable  as  veterans.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Avork 
should  be  done  by  soldiers,  as  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 
maintain  a separate  army  of  labourers;  but  a skilful  com- 
mander can  take  care  that  the  heaviest  toil  falls  on  the  men 
Avho  are  least  to  be  trusted  in  the  field.  The  negro  AviU 
work  and  fight  under  the  orders  of  his  natural  superiors, 
and  there  is  no , reason  to  suppose  that  he  Avill  desire  a 
larger  opening  for  his  ambition.  In  India,  men  of  high 
caste  and  of  ancient  lineage  are  content  to  serve  a 
Government  which  never  admits  a native  prince  or 
noble  to  military  rank.  The  negroes  Avill  have  re- 
ceived high  payment  in  advance  in  the  form  of  liberation, 
and  it  Avill  be  easy  at  the  end  of  the  Avar  to  reAvard  them 
further  by  allotments  of  land.  It  Avould  not  be  safe  to  entrust 
fortified  places  to  their  exclusive  charge,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably in  all  cases  be  brigaded  Avith  Avhite  regiments,  Avhich 
might  at  the  same  time  support  and  control  them.  Almost  every 
imperial  race  has  at  some  time  used  the  services  of  auxiliaries, 
who  have  generally  been  treated  as  subordinates  and  inferiors ; 
and  if  the  Confederate  Government  induces  the  States  to  furnish 
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coloured  levies,  it  will  not  be  trying  any  new  or  paradoxical 
experiment.  The  masters  may  hesitate  to  part  with  their  slaves 
for  the  public  benefit,  but  they  know  the  character  of  the 
negroes  and  their  own  power  too  well  to  dread  any  vexatious 
assumption  of  equality. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  pressure  of  the  war  may  in- 
directly lead  to  the  solution  of  the  embarrassing  problem  of 
slavery.  The  Confederates  would  have  earned  by  their 
imequalled  heroism  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world,  if  their 
cause  had  not  been  identified  Avith  an  intolerable  evil.  They 
haA'e  often  been  told  by  foreigners  that  it  would  be  their  Avisest 
course  to  elevate  their  slaves  into  the  higher  condition  of 
predial  servitude.  The  Northern  population  admits,  by  its 
OAvn  practice,  the  impossibility  of  conceding  to  the  negro 
political  or  social  equality,  nor  has  the  Federal  GoA’-ernment 
doAvn  to  the  present  time  devised  any  feasible  plan  for  the 
goA'ernment  of  the  coloured  millions  Avho  are  to  be  liberated  by 
the  triumph  of  its  arms.  Whether  under  Northern  or  Southern 
rule,  Georgia  and  Alabama  Avould  be  precluded  by  the  nature 
of  things  from  imitating  the  selfish  policy  of  the^orth-West 
States,  AA'hich  forbids  free  negroes  to  cross  their  frontier. 
According  to  the  true  statement  of  the  philanthropists,  the 
coloured  race  has  been  raised  by  the  education  of  slavery  from 
its  African  barbarism  into  a partial  civilization ; and  it  is  now 
time  to  exchange  the  rude  cultivation  of  mere  force  for  a 
system  of  hiAvs  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  prospects  of  the 
negro.  The  Southern  Avhites,  retaining  all  political  and 
legislative  poAver,  could  provide  against  the  habits  of 
squatting  and  of  indolent  existence  Avhich  have  discre- 
dited to  a certain  extent  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  English  colonies.  The  landoAvners  would  find  hired 
labour  cheaper  and  more  productive  than  slavery,  if  they 
Avere  secured  by  proper  legislation  against  the  refusal 
of  the  negroes  to  Avork.  It  has  perhaps  been  impossible  to 
stir,  in  the  midst  of  a desperate  Avar,  a great  social  question 
Avhich  might  have  divided  the  Southern  people  into  two  con- 
tending parties  ; but  the  introduction  of  coloured  troops  into 
the  army  Avould  create  a class  of  freedmen  who  might  serve 
as  a nucleus  or  a model  for  a population  of  emancipated 
negroes.  It  Avould  be  unreasonable  to  found  confident  ex- 
pectations on  a measure  Avhich  v/ill  be  designed,  if  it  is 
adopted  at  all,  for  an  immediate  and  temporary  purpose ; but 
the  interest  of  the  South  in  getting  rid  of  slavery  is  so  obvious 
that  a mere  makeshift  may  not  improbably  expand  into 
a beneficial  revolution.  If  the  Southern  States  eventually 
determine  on  a great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  their  self-interest  and  their  local  knoAvledge 
Avill  make  them  fitter  for  the  task  than  strangers  Avho  hate 
the  master  far  more  earnestly  than  they  love  the  slave.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  only  three  years  ago,  thought  it  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  slaves  by  any  less  extravagant  scheme  than  a process 
of  Avholesale  deportation.  Having  discovered  the  absurdity 
of  his  project,  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  devise  any 
alternative  system  of  legislation. 


THE  FALSE  ALAEM. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  speeches  at  a Lord  Mayor’s  Feast 
tell  mankind  anything  which  it  did  not  knoAv  before ; 
but,  for  once,  Ave  are  indebted  to  the  annual  civic  banquet  for 
an  authentic  and  important  political  revelation.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  world  that  the 
recent  rumour  of  an  early  dissolution  Avas  unfounded.  We 
are  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  constituencies  was  contemplated  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  Avhen  it  Avas  thought  that  the  result  of  the  autumn 
revision  would  prove  highly  favourable  to  the  Government ; 
but  since  it  became  certain  that  those  anticipations  Avould 
not  be  realized,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  thoughts  of  a 
sudden  dissolution  have  been  entertained.  There  appears, 
however,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  something  like  a general 
panic  among  members  of  Parliament  at  the  prospect  that  Avas 
opening  before  them.  It  produced  that  sudden  access  of  re- 
pentant feelings  which  comes  upon  most  hardened  sinners 
under  the  terrors  of  impending  physical  dissolution.  A 
sudden  fervour  of  devotion  to  constituents  has  been  observable, 
and  a more  emphatic  earnestness  has  been  thrown  into  those 
habitual  asseverations  of  zeal  for  their  service  which  of  late 
had  become  someAvhat  formal.  Ancient  forms  of  political 
profession,  learned  Avhen  this  aged  Parliament  Avas  in  its 
childhood,  and  dimly  remembered  now,  are  heard  again  in 
stammering  accents  Ifom  lips  to  Avhich  they  have  long  been 
strange.  The  old  Keform  Bills  of  1859  and  i860  are  brought 
doAvn  again  from  the  dusty  shelf  on  Avhich  they  had  been  laid, 
and  candidates  dispute  over  the  merits  which  Avould  have 


accrued  to  either  political  party  in  the  impossible  contingency 
of  their  having  been  carried. 

There  are  feiv  phenomena  of  English  constitutional  life  more 
curious  than  the  contrast  betAveen  the  language  of  politicians 
Avhen  the  hustings  is  immediately  in  AueAV,  and  the  tone  adopted 
at  every  other  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  difficulties 
of  political  life  dn  England  that  every  one  who  enters  on  it 
must  learn  tAvo  different  languages.  There  is  the  language  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  the  language  of  the  hustings. 
If  an  English  statesman  Avere  to  talk  on  the  hustings,  or  dm-ing 
his  canvass,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  talk  at  the  red 
box,  nobody  Avould  understand  him,  and  he  Avould  run  no 
small  risk  of  losing  his  seat.  If  he  were  to  talk  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  style  he  employs  in  his  county 
or  borough,  his  reputation  Avould  be  utterly  destroyed.  The 
cruel  circumstance  of  his  position  is,  that  the  neAvspapers 
report  Avhat  he  says  both  to  one  kind  of  audience  and  to  the 
other,  and  the  large  portion  of  the  public  Avho  are  neither  his 
constituents  nor  members  of  Parliament  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  dispassio*ately  comparing  his  tAvo  styles  together. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  overheard  in  the  practice  of  those  little 
“ economies  ” which  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a man  intelligible  to  the  minds  of  those  Avho  are  his  inferiors 
in  education.  It  is  the  hard  fate  of  English  politicians  that 
they  are  always  being  overheard.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
look  forward  to  a dissolution  Avith  dismay,  for  it  is  the  occa- 
sion on  which  they  must  talk  in  a language  they  despise, 
Avithin  hearing  of  all  their  acquaintances  and  friends.  A 
candidate  Avho  means  to  succeed  must  speak  coarsely  and 
roughly,  state  his  opinions  Avith  a plump  disregard  of  the 
qualifications  A\ffiich  he  sees  quite  plainly,  and  Avith  a 
lavish  use  of  superlatives  in  Avhich  he  only  half  believes.  He 
must  be  enthusiastic  for  projects  Avhich  he  knoAvs  to  be  im- 
practicable, must  make  imputations  against  his  political 
opponents  in  Avhich  he  has  secretly  no  faith,  and  must 
impress  earnestly  upon  the  electors  the  importance  of  dif- 
ferences betAveen  men  and  measures  Avhich,  in  his  calmer  and 
more  sincere  moments,  he  does  not  really  attach  to  them. 
If  he  had  only  to  do  this  before  the  electors  And  his  own  con- 
science, the  proceeding  might  not  be  so  disagreeable.  The 
electors  are  incapacitated  by  nature  and  education  from  being- 
critical,  and  his  conscience  is  used  to  the  trials  of  ,a  contested 
election,  and  has  become  philosophical.  But  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Avorld.  It  is  not  unlike,  in  its 
results,  to  the  deliberate  sins,  done  -with  a devout  purpose, 
which  Molinos  used  to  recommend  to  his  penitents,  in  order 
to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  spiritual  pride.  It  is  a voluntary 
self-abasement,  practised  by  patriotic  men  for  their  country’s 
good,  which  effectually  disposes  of  any  reputation  for  scru- 
pulousness or  clear  judgment  which  they  may  have  previously 
cultivated. 

In  the  present  crisis,  however,  a dissolution  has  more  than 
its  usual  terrors,  on  account  of  the  explanations  Avhich  must 
be  made  to  the  electors.  There  is  so  much  that  must  be  dark 
to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  ten-pounder  Avho  stops  for  a 
moment,  in  the  middle  of  his  daily  u-ork,  to  think  of  political 
affairs.  When  last  a dissolution  was  impending,  all  the  Avorld 
was  for  Eeform.  Whigs  and  Conservatives  vied  Avith  eacli 
other  in  dAvelling  upon  the  necessity  of  admitting  large;  classes 
to  the  franchise,  and  the  only  point  which  each  seemed  con- 
cerned to  prove  Avas  that  his  proposals  Avould  admit  a 
larger  number  than  those  of  his  opponents.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  ten-pounder  believed  these  competing  suitors 
for  his  vote  and  interest  to  be  in  earnest  at  the  time. 
He  must  be  very  much  puzzled,  in  that  case,  to  account  for 
the  change  Avhich  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  ol'  his 
dream.  Perhaps  he  may  not  have  paid  much  attention  to 
politics  in  the  interval,  and,  Avhen  he  hears  that  a new  election 
is  coming,  he  may  pull  doAvn  from  his  cupboard  the  addresses 
of  the  rival  candidates  of  the  last.  What  Avill  be  his  per- 
plexity to  find  that  the  Tory  was  accusing  the  AVhig  of  standing 
in  the  Avay  of  a measure  of  Eeform  the  immediate  adoption  of 
which  Avas  imperatively  necessary,  Avhile  the  Whig  Avas  accusing 
the  Tory  of  having  neglected  to  propose  a measure  sufficiently 
SAveeping  and  ample ! He  Avill  think  it  odd  that,  Avith  this 
overAvhelming  agreement  of  opinion  in  its  iavotir,  no  Eeform 
Bill  has  ever  been  passed.  Perhaps  he  m«y  make  inquiries 
upon  the  subject  among  those  of  his  friends  Avho  have  paid  a 
steadier  attention  to  politics  than  ho  has  done.  AA^hat  Avill  be 
his  surprise  to  learn  that  the  House  oi  Commons,  elected  iroin 
among  men  so  emulous  ior  the  honour  oi  enlarging  the  con- 
stituency, smothered  the  only  Eeform  Bill  that  Avas  jiroposed 
to  it,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  steadily  discouraged  any 
attempt  to  revive  the  question  ! Of  course,  there  is  an  expla- 
nation to  be  given  ; but  it  is  not  an  explanation  Avhich  every- 
body Avould  like  to  give.  If  they  Avere  to  enter  into  the 
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Palace  of  Truth,  Whigs  and  Tories  would  have  to  confess  that 
they  both  thought  an  extension  of  the  sufirage  a very  danger- 
ous thing,  and  that  they  had  looked  forward  to  its  results  with 
horror.  But  they  had  seen,  at  the  time,  no  other  chance  of  a 
party  victory  than  in  outbidding  their  opponents  in  offers  that 
might  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  scanty  body  of  fanatics  who 
were  sincere  in  believing  in  Keform.  They  might  fairly  add 
that  they  had  abandoned  the  cry  with  great  alacrity  as  soon 
as  they  were  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it, 
and  that  they  would  not  easily  be  led  into  the  same  mistake 
again.  Such  an  explanation  would  undoubtedly  account  for 
the  striking  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the  political 
professions  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  five  years  ago.  But 
no  member  of  Parliament  would  be  indiscreet  enough  to  hint 
sirch  indecorous  facts,  even  in  a whisper  to  his  chief  supporter. 

If  the  elector  were  to  turn  his  eyes  from  parties  to  indivi- 
dual statesmen,  his  perplexity  might  be  equally  great.  On  the 
last  occasion  that  his  members  were  soliciting  his  vote,  he  may 
remember  that  the  characters  of  leading  statesmen  were  much 
discussed.  It  will  puzzle  him  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
the  coming  Liberal  leader.  When  last  that  statesman  passed 
across  the  field  of  his  political  vision,  he  was  a supporter  of 
a Conservative  Government.  He  was  known,  in  financial 
matters,  chiefly  by  his  aversion  to  the  Income-tax,  and  by  his 
vigorous  denunciation  of  any  expenditure  higher  than  that  of 
the  year  1853.  In  political  questions,  he  had  just  distin- 
guished himself  by  a vehement  speech  in  defence  of 
rotten  boroughs.  It  will  sadly  perplex  our  elector  to  find,  in 
the  course  of  his  retrospective  inquiries,  that  this  foremost  sup- 
porter of  a Conserv  ative  Government  is  now  the  almost  avowed 
champion  of  the  extreme  Radicals;  that  this  hater  of  the 
Income-tax  has  since  raised  it  to  a point  at  which  it  had  never 
before  stood  in  time  of  peace ; that  this  lover  of  re- 
trenchment raised  the  Estimates  during  his  term  of  office  to  a 
higher  figure  than  they  had  ever  reached  before,  except  under 
stress  of  war ; and  that  this  champion  of  rotten  boroughs  is 
the  only  man  of  official  reputation  left  who  is  calling  for 
Reform.  Under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  elector 
may  be  excused  for  an  incurable  perplexity  as  to  the  meaning 
of  political  honesty  and  the  value  of  political  pledges.  If  he 
tries  to  get  comfort  by  reflecting  upon  the  staunchness  of  the 
aged  statesman  who  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Government, 
his  difficulties  will  not  be  diminished.  He  will  probably  be 
told  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  great  merit  is  that  he  is  the 
Minister  of  Peace.  But  it  may  possibly  occur  to  him,  if  his 
memory  is  not  very  short,  that  some  little  time  ago  there  was 
an  election  in  which  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
brought  prominently  forward.  If  he  carries  his  recol- 
lection back,  not  to  the  last  dissolution,  but  to  the  one 
before  that,  he  may  chance  to  remember  that  on  that 
occasion  Lord  Palmerston  was  opposed  by  all  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day,  of  all  parties,  and  that  he  then 
obtained  a majority  by  raising  the  martial  feeling  of  the 
country  against  the  Peace  party.  The  conversion  of  Lord 
Palmerston  into  an  enthusiast  for  peace  is  a metamorphosis  as 
strange  as  that  which  has  made  Mr.  Gladstone  all  but  a 
Radical,  or  that  which  has  turned  the  mass  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  all  our  leading  statesmen  into  enemies  of  Reform. 

These  difficulties  will  not  grow  less  by  delay.  They  will 
probably  be  as  formidable  next  year  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
task  of  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  British  Constitution 
to  the  unsophisticated  elector  will  then  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
candidates  as  heavily  as  it  would  at  the  present  moment.  But 
still  it  is  always  pleasant  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at  the  general  satisfaction, 
both  upon  the  side  of  those  who  are  in  and  of  those  who  are 
out,  with  which  it  has  been  learned  that  there  was  no 
substance  or  value  in  the  rumours  which  were  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  three  weeks  aao. 

O 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  FLORIDA. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  immediate  upshot  of  the  capture 
of  the  Florida,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  prove,  in  an  inter- 
national sense,  one  of  the  most  important  events  which  have 
happened  since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war.  For 
a^  very  long  time  before  their  great  military  development,  the 
United  States  Government  occupied  a position  peculiar  to  itself. 
As  neutrals  in  almost  all  the  great  wars  of  the  world,  the  policy 
of  the  Americans  was  constantly  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
belligerent  rights ; but  at  the  same  time  their  isolated  geogra- 
phical situation  enabled  them,  and  their  characteristic  audacity 
induced  them,  to  slight  those  restraints  to  which  the  older  civi- 
lization of  Europe  had  taught  other  countries  to  submit.  The 
fiimous  Monroe  doctrine  was  itself  only  an  expression  of  that 


insolent  disregard  for  the  rights  of  other  communities  which 
is  worshipped,  in  America,  as  the  highest  political  virtue.  As 
the  haughty  claim  to  absolute  dominion  throughout  the  North 
American  Continent  never  went  beyond  words,  those  Euro- 
pean countries  to  whom  it  was  addressed  as  an  insult  treated 
it  with  the  indifference  which  it  deserved ; but  the  same  spirit 
of  defiance  of  all  legal  and  conventional  restraints  has  more 
than  once  displayed  itself  on  the  boundaries  of  our  own  colo- 
nies, and  was  no  doubt  the  chief  inducement  to  the  ill-fated 
experiment  on  our  forbearance  which  ended  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Trent.  But  in  that 
case  the  offended  Power  was  England,  and  it  must  in  fairness 
be  added  that  the  outrage  was  not  so  glaringly  in  excess  of 
belligerent  rights  as  to  be  recognised  in  its  true  character 
until  after  a careful  study  of  precedents  and  legal  authorities. 
It  was  possible  in  that  case,  by  a charitable  construction  of 
motives,  to  suppose  that  the  wrong  was  committed  in  ignorance 
rather  than  in  contempt  of  international  law ; and  Mr.  Seward 
himself  found  that  the  most  plausible  excuse  he  could  offer 
to  his  countrymen  for  submitting  to  a just  demand  was  to 
represent  the  transaction  as  establishing  a previously  doubt- 
ful point  of  law  on  which  it  had  always  been  the  policy  and 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  to  insist.  If  the  narrative 
of  the  cutting  out  of  the  Florida — which  has  been  given,  not 
only  by  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  ship,  but  from  an 
independent  Bahian  souixe — has  any  element  of  truth  in  it 
at  all,  which  it  would  be  the  merest  affectation  to  doubt,  no 
such  excuse  will  be  possible  now  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Govern- 
ment. An  outrage  ten  times  more  flagrant  than  the  boarding 
of  the  Trent  has  been  committed  on  a country  unable 
to  resent  it  with  effect ; and  it  will  be  curious  to  see 
whether  the  national  taste  for  high-handed  acts  of 
violence — fostered,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  whole  course 
of  the  war — will  prevail  over  all  sense  of  justice  and  all 
appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  conceivable  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  Confederate  captain  should  be  inflamed  with  a natural 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  fraud  and  violence  which  were 
combined  in  the  proceeding ; but  in  every  material  particular, 
not  excepting  the  express  pledge  of  the  United  States  Consul 
that  the  neutrality  of  Brazil  should  be  respected,  it  is  corrobo- 
rated by  independent  testimony,  and  indeed  by  the  formal 
proclamation  of  the  provincial  Governor.  The  United  States 
steamer  Wachusetts  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bahia, 
availing  herself  of  the  hospitality  of  Brazil,  when  the  Con- 
federate ship  Florida  entered  the  port.  The  suspicions  of 
the  Confederate  Captain  Morris  seem  to  have  been  excited 
by  a visit  from  a man-of  war’s  boat  pretending  to  come  from 
Her  Majesty’s  ship  Curlew ; and,  from  this  or  some  other 
motive,  he  requested  permission  to  bring  his  ship  into  the 
inner  harbour,  to  which  the  Governor  assented,  the  Bra- 
zilian Admiral,  who  was  present,  telling  him  to  take  up  his 
berth  inside  of  him,  where  he  would  be  quite  out  of 
danger.  At  the  same  time,  a special  promise  was  required 
from  Captain  Morris  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  port,  and  he  was  told  that  a similar 
pledge  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  American  Consul. 
The  ship  was  accordingly  moved  under  the  guns  of  a fort,  with 
.two  vessels  of  the  Brazilian  navy  lying  between  her  and  her 
treacherous  enemy.  In  the  first  instance,  these  details  came 
from  Captain  Morris  himself,  and  although  they  have  since 
been  fully  confirmed,  they  imply  such  disgraceful  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  Consul  that  it  is  only  fair  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Wilson’s  counter-statement  before  pronouncing  any  con- 
clusive opinion  upon  them.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  well 
the  rest  of  the  story  tallies  with  these  preliminary  passages ; 
and  even  if  Mr.  Wilson  should  succeed  in  exculpating  himself 
from  the  personal  charge  against  him,  the  outrage  on  the 
Brazilian  nation  would  be  in  no  way  mitigated. 

Whether  it  was  done  with  the  object  of  lulling  suspicion, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  captain  of  the  Wachusetts  seems 
to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  challenge  the  Florida  to 
come  out  and  fight;  but,  as  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
address  the  Confederate  captain  by  his  proper  title,  nothing 
came  of  the  correspondence.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  October, 
and  by  that  time  the  scheme  that  was  carried  out  before  day- 
break on  the  7th  must  have  been  concocted.  The  Florida — 
trusting,  as  she  might  well  do,  to  the  protection  of  the 
Brazilian  flag — had  her  captain  and  half  her  crew  on  shore 
when  the  Wachusetts  came  up  stealthily  in  the  dark,  and  swept 
her  decks  with  volleys  of  grape  and  musketry.  Half-manned, 
and  taken  by  surprise,  the  Confederate  ship  had  no  chance  of 
resistance,  and  before  the  orders  from  the  Brazilian  flag-ship 
to  cease  firing  could  arrive,  the  Florida  was  alread}'-  in  the 
power  of  her  enemy,  and  was  being  quietly  towed  out  to  sea. 
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Whether  the  Brazilians  found  time  to  send  a few  shots  after 
her  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  produced  no  effect ; and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Admiral,  who  had  only  a 
sailing  fi'igate  and  a small  steamer,  to  overhaul  the  Yankee 
when  once  she  had  made  off  with  her  prize.  What  was  possible 
he  seems  to  have  done,  but  the  Wachusetts  had  no  difficulty 
in  steaming  safely  away  with  the  Florida  in  tow,  and — what 
is  rather  a pregnant  circumstance — with  the  American  Consul 
on  board.  It  was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have 
preferred  to  leave  the  indignation  of  the  Brazilians  to  waste 
itself  upon  the  insignia  of  his  office  rather  than  on  himself,  and 
his  chance  of  sharing  the  large  reward  of  ^500,000  offered  by 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  would  no  doubt  be  improved  by  making  his 
application  in  person.  It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  New  York 
that  its  leading  merchants  were  raised  far  above  the  popular 
weaknesses  of  their  country,  and  it  is  not  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  expectation  to  express  a hope  that  their 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  listen  to  the  protest  sent  by  the 
merchants  of  Bahia  against  any  recompense  being  given  to 
the  perpetrators  of  so  gross  an  insult  to  their  neutrality. 
There  is  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  American  Government 
will  be  blind  to  every  consideration  but  the  gratification  of 
their  eager  desire  to  capture  a vessel  which  has  been  scarcely 
less  formidable  to  them  than  .the  Alabama  herself  There  is 
no  instance  on  record  of  the  United  States  voluntarily  re- 
dressing an  injury  which  they  had  committed  upon  a 
weaker  Power  ; but  the  precedent  which  they  would 
establish  against  themselves  if  ever  they  should  re- 
sume their  once  customary  position  as  a neutral  Power 
Avould  be  so  crushing  in  its  effect  that  nothing  less  than  the 
blindness  of  passion  can  prevent  the  recognition  of  what  is 
really,  if  properly  used,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  re-esta- 
blishing their  shaken  credit  as  respecters  of  the  universal 
code  by  which  the  evils  of  war  have  been  so  much  mitigated 
in  the  Old  World.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  recently  shown,  by  his 
answer  to  the  Tennessee  remonstrants,  how  completely  he  can 
trample  upon  all  domestic  law  and  justice  when  it  suits  his 
immediate  purpose ; but  his  acts  in  his  double  capacity  of 
President  and  candidate  belong  to  himself  and  not  to  his 
country,  while  a reckless  defiance  of  international  law  would 
fix  a brand  upon  the  nation  which  might  last  as  long  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Federation.  In  her  old  claims  to  take  to  herself 
whatever  territory  she  could  grasp  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  in  the  filibustering  system  by  which  Texas  was  won 
and  Cuba  so  often  threatened,  and  in  the  insolent  tone  of  her 
diplomacy,  the  great  Eepublic  has  shown  dhat  considerations 
for  the  rights  of  neighbours  and  respect  for  the  usages  of 
nations  were  not  the  only  principles  that  governed  her  foreign 
policy.  The  capture  of  the  Florida  will  furnish  a crucial 
test  of  the  temper  which  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  If  the  ship 
is  at  once  restored,  with  such  apologies  and  reparations  as  are 
possible,  to  the  Brazilian  nation,  the  United  States  may 
be  considered  to  have  finally  elected  to  enter  into  the 
common  brotherhood  of  nations.  If  the  prize  is  re- 
tained and  the  captors  rewarded,  the  ohly  possible  con- 
clusion will  be  that  the  country  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
prefers  an  independent  piratical  position  of  her  own  to  the 
mutual  benefits  and  restraints  of  the  law  of  nations.  Thfe 
choice  which  she  has  now  to  make  may  be  more  momentous 
in  its  influence  on  the  attitude  of  other  Governments  towards 
her  than  a dozen  Federal  victories  on  the  prospects  of  the 
war ; and,  if  popular  passion  or  the  deliberate  policy  of  short- 
sighted leaders  should  sanetion  the  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
itAvill  be  remembered,  long  after  Federals  and  Confederates  shall 
have  ceased  to  fight,  that  there  is  one  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  world  that  has  no  measure  of  inter- 
national right  except  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  adversary. 
Such  a policy,  however,  would  be  so  fatal  to  all  the  higher 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  opposite  course  affords  so 
ready  an  opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  reproach  of  high- 
handed lawlessness,  so  often  cast  upon  the  United  States,  that 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  re-election,  to  outlaw  his  country  fi:om  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 


M.  BEREYEE. 

The  splendid  reception  given  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  French  advocates  must,  to  be  rightly  estimated,  be 
regarded  under  other  than  its  pictorial,  and  almost  poetical,  as- 
pects. Such  a gatliering,  as  a mere  spectacle,  is  almost  romantic. 
M.  Berryer  himself  stands  as  a personal  epitome  of  recent 
French  history,  and,  as  he  eloquently  expressed  himself,  it  had 
been  reserved  for  him,  in  that  congratulatory  assembly  in  Lon- 
don, to  anticipate  and  rehearse  the  solemn  voice  and  verdict  of 
posterity.  A legal  career  of  which  the  landmarks  are  to  have 


been  the  defender  of  such  men  as  Net,  Lamennais,  Chateau- 
briand, the  present  Emperor  N.ypoleon,  and  Montalejibert, 
is  simply  the  actual  history  of  France.  It  is  a form  under  which 
we  recognise  the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the 
Orleanist  failure,  and  the  last  and  severest  proscription  of 
free  thought.  Legitimist  and  Royalist  by  birth,  education, 
and  conviction,  M.  Berryer  has  always  been  the  advocate  of 
freedom,  the  remonstrant  against  reactionary  violence,  and  the 
denouncer  of  tyranny.  His  virtues  and  his  European  repu- 
tation have  been  his  chief  reward ; for,  as  a statesman,  it  has 
always  been  his  lot  to  oppose  v/ith  equal  fortitude  the 
excesses  both  of  political  friends  and  enemies.  One  great 
advantage  of  a strict  legal  training  is  to  place  a check 
on  sentimentalism.  M.  Berrteu’s  has  always  been  a prac- 
tical mind,  and  he  has  had  the  courage  and  good  sense 
to  accept  the  opportunities  Avhich  were  open  to  him. 
Though  a Royalist,  he  dissuaded  the  insane  expedition  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berry  ; and  though,  by  his  principles, 
bound  to  regard  the  present  Empire  as  nothing  better 
than  a successful  treason,  he  has  felt  that  a patriot’s  duties 
are  to  do  what  good  he  can,  with  whatever  rare  or 
scanty  opportunities.  He  has  willingly  accepted  such  legis- 
latorial possibilities  as  were  open  to  him,  and  has  felt  him- 
self as  free  to  sit  in  a Napoleonist  as  in  a Bourbon  Chamber. 
He  stood  alone  the  Abdiel  of  principle  in  an  Orleanist 
Assembly,  and  he  eagerly  seized  the  occasion  of  the  first 
gleam  of  political  liberty — though  it  be  but  the  barren  liberty 
of  criticism — which  has  dawned  under  the  Second  Empire, 
to  show  that  public  life  and  public  duties  demand  that  no 
man  should  ostracize  himself.  Such  a duty  as  that  of  becoming 
a political  Non-juror  would  never  present  itself  to  a great  mind, 
because  a great  mind  is  always  a practical  mind. 

But  it  was  not  as  a politician  and  statesman  that  M.  Berryer 
was  welcomed  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  There  were,  of 
course,  some  present  who  could  not  appreciate  romantic 
attachment  to  a dynasty,  and  especially  to  such  a dynasty 
as  that  which  still  perhaps  warms  M.  Berryer’s  heart  at 
the  recollections  of  the  white  flag  of  the  old  French  Monarchy. 
But  on  one  point  the  Bar  of  England  could  not  but  be 
unanimous  — that  of  sympathy  with  the  man  whose  voice 
has,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  always  echoed  the 
appeals  of  Free  Thought  and  Free  Speech.  The  State  trials 
of  France,  like  those  of  England,  have  afforded  the  greatest 
advocates  their  most  splendid  opportunities  for  the  highest 
display  of  forensic  oratory.  There  is  something  especially 
inspiriting  in  the  mere  spectacle  of  a single  culprit  con- 
fronted by  the  whole  force  of  the  State.  Even  the  trial  of 
a contemptible  traitor  such  as  Thistlewood  is  a prize  to  an 
advocate ; but  to  have  defended  such  traitors  as  Laiiennais 
and  Montalembert  was  a fortune  denied  to  even  Erskine  or 
Brougham.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  in  France, 
as  in  England,  that  the  Bench  shares  with  the  Bar  the  honour 
of  being  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  of  freedom. 
We  do  not  say  that  French  judges  are  open  to  motives  of  vulgar 
corruption ; but  it  is  a tradition,  if  not  a principle,  of  French 
jurisprudence,  at  least  in  criminal  cases,  that  the  judge 
should  be  more  or  less  the  advocate  of  the  prosecution.  And, 
in  another  aspect,  the  Bar  has  the  advantage  of  the  Bench, 
for  the  greatest  French  advocates  do  not,  as  among  us,  succeed 
to  judgeships.  To  the  bdtonnier  of  the  Paris  Bar  a judge- 
ship  would  be  a prize  not  much  higher  than  a police  magis- 
trate’s place  to  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  Nor 
is  it  in  France,  as  in  England,  an  established  rule  that  a 
leading  advocate  becomes  a statesman.  M.  Berryer’s  career, 
combining  the  life  of  politician  and  jurist,  is  eminently  after  the 
English  rather  than  the  Continental  type  of  the  great  lawyer. 

So  many  causes  combining  to  invest  M.  Berryer’s  visit  to 
England  with  interest  in  connexion  with  his  personal  character 
and  professional  reputation,  the  English  Bar  only  did  itself 
credit  by  reeeiving  with  exceptional  distinction  and  honour 
an  exceptional  man.  But  M.  Berryer  comes  among  us  as  a 
representative  man.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  lately  about 
International  Exhibitions  and  the  advantages  of  free  -trade. 
We  have,  however,  been  slow  enough  to  apply  the  interna- 
tional principle  to  the  object  of  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellences  ol  our  neighbours. 
We  exhibit  our  mutual  achievements  jupectery  and  hardware, 
but  we  do  not  exchange  our  public-  men.  It  is  only,  among 
the  devotees  of  pure  and  material  science  that  there  is  an 
intercommunion  of  knowledgo  nud  thought.  The  astronomers, 
and  chemists,  and  mathematicians  of  England  and  tne  Con- 
tinent correspond,  and  attend  annual  gatherings.  The  British 
Association  now  and  then  welcomes — not  Yvithout  parade— the 
distinguished  foreigner.  But  one  never  hears  of  the  great 
European  surgeons,  still  less  of  the  great  lawyers — least  of  all, 
and  for  other  reasons,  of  the  great  divines  of  Christendom,  if 
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any  such  tliercbc — holding  familiar  intercourse,  studying  each 
otlier’s  methods,  testing  eacli  other’s  acquirements,  and  fa- 
miliarizing themselves  Avith  eacli  other’s  practice  and  system. 
It  has  often  boon  said  that  a composition  of  the  excellences  of 
the  French  and  English  characters  Avould  make  something 
very  near  to  human  perfection.  It  is  certain  that  we  at  home 
niight  learn  a great  deal  from  foreign  proficients  in  the 
learned  professions.  In  old  times,  there  Avas  much  more 
of  free  exchange,  both  in  thought  and  in  the  exponents 
of  thought,  in  the  great  republic  of  European  letters,  than 
there  is  in  our  own  day.  The  use  of  a common  medium  of  com- 
munication in  the  Latin  language  helped  to  form  a larger  and 
freer  confraternity  of  intellect.  National  life,  and  con- 
sequently national  prejudice,  is  a thing  of  comparatively 
recent  groAvth.  English  students  used  to  go  to  Bologna  for 
their  hiAv,  or  to  Paris  for  their  theology,  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and,  Avhen  Ave  were  in  a comparative  state  of  barbarism, 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  learned  foreigners 
to  settle  among  us.  We  have  learned,  perhaps,  to  think 
that  all  our  OAvn  attainments  are  best  grown  at  home ; 
and  it  may  be  that  an  Acclimatization  Society  for  the 
cultivation  of  foreign  thought  would  not  be  so  very  much 
out  of  place  in  this  country.  Especially  would  our 

laAvyers  benefit  by  knoAving  a little  about  foreign  laAV.  Our 
laAv  may  be,  and  probably  is,  useful  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes ; but  it  is  a rude  and  undigested  mass  — a 
complicated  tangle  of  precedents,  statutes,  and  decisions.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  unscientific;  and  there  are  probably 
not  ten  successful  advocates  among  us  who  have  ever 
given  ten  daj's’  study  to  the  Civil  LaAV  or  to  those  great 
principles  upon  Avhich  European  law  is  based.  Juridical 
study,  apart  from  familiarity  with  cases  and  reports,  is  a rare 
accomplishment  even  among  our  most  successful  pleaders. 
It  is  true  that  Ave  are  aAvakening  to  our  insular  deficiencies, 
and  tlie  large  and  increasing  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
profession  on  such  matters  as  LaAV  Eeform  and  Legal  Educa- 
tion, shoAvs  that  a better  day  is  at  hand.  Not  that  much 
personal  blame  attaches  to  the  present  race  of  laAvyers.  A 
late  Bishop  of  London  once  said  that  he  ahvays  regretted  that 
he  had  had  too  much  to  do  to  study  theology,  and  too  many  of 
our  brilliant  laAvyers  have  certainly  never  had  time  to  learn 
laAV.'  Indeed,  a study  assumes  some  scientific  corpus  to  Avork 
upon,  and  Ave  have  as  yet  to  get  our  science..  As  em- 
pirical practitioners,  feAV  Continental  lawyers  make  any 
approach  to  the  profusion  of  information  possessed  by  an  Eng- 
lish barrister  in  first-rate  practice ; but  Bentham  and  Austin 
have  feAV  followers,  and  no  rivals.  M.  Berkyer’s  visit,  we  trust,  ' 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a solitary  example  of  graceful 
interchange  of  polite  amenities  between  the  English  and  French 
Bars.  Probably  we  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 
Even  the  practice  of  criminal  laAV  in  France,  involving  though 
it  does  much  that  is  ofi’ensive  to  our  habits  and  alien  from  our 
notions  of  justice,  is  at  least  worth  studying  as  well  as  con- 
demning ; and  though  the  impassioned  style  of  oratory,  of 
which  M.  Berryer  is  so  great  a master,  is  getting  less  and 
less  acceptable  among  us,  it  would  be  perhaps  Avorth  a thought 
whether  the  severe  dignity  of  the  English  Bar  could  not  aflbrd 
to  oflhr  an  occasional  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  middle  of  next  week  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  will  be  known  in  England.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  success,  an  extraordinary  revulsion  must 
have  occurred  in  the  feelings  of  the  Federal  population.  In 
i860  the  Republicans  obtained  a majority  in  the  Northern 
States,  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  large  bodies  of 
Democrats  have  transferred  their  allegiance,  while  it  is  not  j 
knoAvn  that  a single  member  of  the  triumphant  party  has  ! 
deserted  the  stronger  side.  If  there  are  any  impartial  poli-  I 
ticians  in  America,  they  may  perhaps  hesitate  between  the  ! 
professed  champion  of  a war  policy  and  the  candidate  who  ! 
has  repudiated  the  faint  overtures  of  peace  from  Chicago.  ! 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  provided  a 
supplement  to  his  legitimate  majority  by  disfranchising 
his  opponents  in  some  of  the  Border  States,  and  by  in- 
venting tAvo  or  three  sham  constituencies.  The  State  of 
Western  Virginia,  created  in  open  defiance  of  the  Constitution, 
Avill  claim  the  right  to  return  Presidential  electors,  as  well  as 
representatives  to  Congress.  A few  parishes  round  New  j 
Orleans  will  exercise  the  franchise  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  not  ' 
yet  certain  whether  a similar  farce  Avill  not  be  practised  in  ! 
Arkansas  and  Florida.  The  opportune  creation  of  the  new  ’ 
State  of  Nevada  is  also  obviously  intended  to  swell  the  Repub-  ‘ 
lican  majority.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  impudent  fraud  is 


perpetrated  by  the  expectant  Vice-President,  in  that  portion 
of  Tennessee  which  is  occupied  by  the  invading  army.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  citizen  of  the  State  will  con- 
descend to  deposit  a vote  on  condition  of  accepting  an  utterly 
illegal  and  unreasonable  test;  but  every  State  appoints 
Presidential  electors  in  any  manner  Avhich  it  may  prefer, 
and  if  the  local  dictator  is  invested  Avith  all  the  powers 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  he  may  appoint 
at  his  pleasure  a number  of  his  Northern  dependents 
to  give  the  vote  of  Tennessee  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
himself.  If  the  Democrats  recover  their  popularity  and 
jiredominance  before  the  end  of  the  Presidential  term, 
they  will  have  the  means  of  proving  to  demonstration 
that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  Avas  irregular  and  illegal.  For 
the  present,  they  will  submit,  like  true  Americans,  to  the  Avill 
of  the  majority.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  avIio  has  never  been 
a professed  adherent  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  denounced  by 
anticipation  the  insolent  disregard  of  the  Constitution  Avhich 
is  to  be  exhibited  jn  the  Border  States ; but  the  thorough- 
going members  of  the  Republican  party  have  never  hesitated 
to  adopt  and  applaud  any  usurpation  of  the  President.  The 
most  po^Dular  of  English  Ministers  would  be  instantaneously 
hurled  from  poAver  if  he  were  to  instruct  an  inferior 
functionary  to  interfere  with  the  vote  of  the  humblest 
elector.  An  American  President  can  create  and  disfranchise 
constituencies  at  will,  as  long  as  he  is  the  candidate  of  the 
dominant  party. 

Although  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen  doubt  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  fitness  for  his  office,  they  have  little  motive  for 
interesting  themseNes  in  favour  of  M'Clellan.  No  Federal 
GoA^ernment  Avill  make  peace  until  the  hopelessness  of  the 
Avar  has  been  more  completely  proved.  The  successes  of 
Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  Grant 
toAvards  Richmond,  are  still  almost  universally  regarded,  not- 
Avithstanding  recent  reverses,  as  proofs  of  the  utter  exhaus- 
tion of  the  South.  The  Federal  States,  although  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  struggle, 
are  still  exempt  from  the  economical  evils  Avhich  generally 
accompany  Avar.  Money  can  be  borroAved,  though  the 
rate  of  interest  is  exorbitant,  and  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
Government  continues  to  stimulate  commerce.  In  an  argu- 
mentative sketch  of  a prayer  or  thanksgiving  Avhich  the 
President  recommends  to  the  pious  imitation  of  the  country 
or  the  constituencies,  he  boasts  of  the  increase  of  Avealth,  of 
the  prosperity  of  trade,  and  of  the  affluence  of  population. 
Many  political  prayers  have  contained  more  flagrant  inaccu- 
racies. The  only  deliberate  misrepresentation,  addressed  to 
Heaven  for  the  sake  of  its  rebound  to  earth,  consists  in  a 
Avanton  insinuation  that  foreign  PoAvers  have  been  mercifully 
prevented  from  executing  their  unfriendly  designs.  As  the 
phrase  “ foreign  PoAvers  ” means,  for  all  ill-natured  purposes, 
only  England,  it  is  .surprising  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  invent  an  enemy  for  the  purpose 
of  praying  ^t  him.  The  President  has  hitherto  abstained 
from  imitating  the  Chases  and  the  Sumners,  but  on  the  eve 
of  an  American  election  all  measures  are  considered  fair. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  confidence  in  the  promises  of  his  friends, 
and  in  his  electioneering  orisons  he  probably  takes  the  Irish 
vote  into  consideration.  As  Mr.  Meagher,  Avho  is  a devoted 
Republican,  lately  proclaimed,  with  singular  candour,  his  pro- 
found contempt  for  Irish  opinion,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
bulk  of  his  countrymen  in  the  North  have  rejoined  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Irish  voters  may  carry 
NeAV  Yoi'k  for  M‘Clellan,  but  the  State  elections  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  North-west  AviU  give  an  irresistible  majority 
for  Lincoln.  The  armies  in  the  field  are  prepared  to  support 
the  actual  President  with  characteristic  military  unanimity. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  English  partisans  of  the  ruling  American 
faction  is  incomparably  more  absurd  than  the  native  excite- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  any  paradox  of 
irregularity,  to  distance  his  devoted  admirers.  When  the  Pre- 
sident informs  the  Tennessee  voters,  in  one  and  the  same  docu- 
ment, that  he  Avill  prevent  forcible  disturbance  of  the  election,  and 
that  he  will  allow  Mr.  Andrew  J ohnson  to  exclude  opponents 
from  the  poll-booths  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  thorough- 
going friends  of  freedom  persist  in  applauding  Republican 
consistency  and  virtue.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  announced  that 
a United  States  man-of-Avar  had  deliberately  siuprise- 
the  Florida  in  a neutral  harbour,  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Federalist  papers  in  London  protested  by  anticipation  against 
any  remonstrance  Avhich  might  be  provoked  by  an  avowed 
act  of  piracy.  It  is  but  courteous  to  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  Avill  repudiate  the  outrage  and  punish 
the  mercenary  criminals.  Americanized  English  Avriters,  like 
the  famous  Antinomian  diA'ine,  desire  that  Sir.  Lincoln  should 
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prove  the  sufficiency  of  his  faith  peccando  fortiier,  by  disre- 
garding international  law  as  recklessly  as  he  transgresses 
against  the  Constitution  at  home. 

The  recent  operations  of  the  Confederates,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  as  they  gradually  become  more  intelligible, 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  considerable  advantage  to  their 
cause.  The  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  the  apparent  defeat 
of  Hood,  followed  by  Sheridan’s  victories  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  exposed  the  main  army  under  General  Lee  to  con- 
siderable danger.  It  is  believed  that  Sherman  was  ordered 
to  detach  a large  force  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg,  while 
Sheridan,  after  interposing  a wilderness  between  himself  and 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  described  as  utterly  beaten  and  de- 
moralized, also  sent  a portion  of  his  army  to  co-operate  in  the 
attack  on  Petersburg  and  Eichmond.  The  Confederate 
Government  perceived  the  imminent  peril,  and  took  immediate 
measures  to  avert  it.  General  Sterling  Price,  by  his  invasion 
of  Missouri,  furnished  employment  for  all  the  Federal  troops 
in  the  extreme  West,  and  Hood,  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
movements  of  the  war,  passed  round  Sherman’s  flank, 
and,  leaving  Southern  Georgia  to  its  fate,  threw  himself,  with 
his  whole  army,  on  the  Federal  communications.  The 
Confederate  army  in  North-Western  Virginia  simultaneously 
advanced  against  the  enemy,  when  Sheridan  had  already 
weakened  himself  by  sending  a portion  of  his  troops 
across  the  passes  of  the  mountains  on  their  way  to  Grant’s 
head-quarters.  The  fierce  attack  which  followed  ended 
in  a disadvantage  to  the  Confederates,  which  was  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  Northern  reports.  The  main  object,  how- 
ever, of  the  movement  was  fuUy  attained,  for  Sheridan  lost 
several  thousand  men,  and  he  was  forced  to  recall  his 
forces  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Manassas.  General  Grant, 
reduced  to  depend  on  his  own  resources,  has  since  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  Confederate  lines,  and  he  has  been 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  on  both  banks  of  the  James  Kiver. 

Of  Hood’s  operations  it  is  only  known  that  they  have  com- 
pelled Sherman  to  march  northwmrd  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  leaving  a strong  garrison  in  Atlanta.  It  is  probable 
that  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Chattanooga  has  been 
recovered  for  the  present,  and  the  damage  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  Confederates  may,  of  course,  be  repaired. 
Vague  statements  that  Hood  is  flying  to  the  North  or  to  the 
South  with  Sherman  in  hot  pursuit,  only  indicate  the  supposed 
inferiority  of  the  Southern  army  in  numbers,  and  the  probable 
disinclination  of  its  commander  to  engage  in  a pitched  battle. 
It  is  not  a slight  advantage  to  have  induced  the  victorious 
invader  to  return  in  person  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatta- 
nooga, instead  of  completing  his  preparations  for  a future 
advance  to  Augusta.  The  Federal  army  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  guard  the  entire  line  of  railway,  but  the  country 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West  is  unoccupied  and  unconquered, 
and  there  is  little  use  in  holding  a line  of  communication 
which  withdraws  all  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  invader 
from  further  movements  in  advance.  Forrest  and  Wheeler 
have  lately  menaced  the  original  base  of  operations  in 
Kentucky,  and  possibly  they  may  render  it  necessary 
for  Sherman  to  detach  a portion  of  his  army  to 
protect  the  road  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga.  Unless 
he  succeeds  in  overtaking  and  defeating  Hood,  he  is 
fully  provided  with  occupation  for  the  winter.  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan  equally  depend  for  future  successes  on  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  replenish  the  depleted 
armies.  No  official  statement  of  the  result  of  the  draft  has 
yet  been  published,  but  it  is  reported  that  about  1 00,000 
recruits  or  conscripts  have  been  added  to  the  army.  The 
enormous  waste  of  the  campaign  far  exceeds  the  supposed 
increase,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  late  recruits 
are  only  enlisted  for  a single  year.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, has  found  means  to  collect  a large  force  for  a projected 
attack  on  Wilmington,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
public  attention  from  the  long  delays  in  front  of  Richmond. 
The  enterprise  will  probably  render  the  blockade  more 
stringent  and  oppressive,  even  if  Wilmington  itself,  like 
Charleston  and  Mobile,  proves  to  be  impregnable.  • 


MR.  FERRAND  AT  DEVONPORT. 

Nobody  would  look  to  one  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s  speeches 
for  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  of  his  political 
adversaries.  Though  accident  has  made  him  a Tory  in  his 
politics,  the  character  of  his  mind  is  that  which  belongs  to 
successful  demagogues.  No  one  can  address  a mob  in  the 
language  of  calm  logic  and  moderate  feeling  without  boring 
them  to  death  ; and  it  is  probably  to  his  exemption  from  these 
disqualifications,  joined  to  a powerful  voice  and  a ready 


fluency,  that  Mr.  Ferrand’s  power  with  a thoroughly  “ prole- 
“ tarian”  audience  is  due.  His  opinions  are  no  hindrance  to 
the  popularity  which  he  obviously  commands  with  assem- 
blages of  this  class,  because,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  so,  there  are  many  points  of  contact  between 
his  views  and  theirs.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  smaller 
landed  gentry,  who  for  generations  have  been  the  backbone  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  who  have  always  hated  with  a bitter 
antipathy  the  great  aristocratic  houses  that  have  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Whigs.  Denunciations  of  aristocratic 
jobbery  and  intimidation  were  as  natural  in  his  mouth  when 
he  lately  addressed  his  constituents  at  Devonport  as  they  were 
pleasing  to  the  ears  of  his  auditors.  Invectives  against  the 
greed  of  manufacturers  formed  another  topic  into  which  squire 
and  artisan  could  enter  with  equal  sincerity  and  warmth. 
Mr.  Ferrand’s  recent  philippic  is  the  expression  as  much  of 
class  as  of  party  feeling,  and  contains  in  it  a larger  element  of 
exaggeration  than  one  usually  finds  in  political  speeches,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  passion  by  which  it 
was  prompted.  Still,  though  it  cannot  be  credited  with  judicial 
impartiality,  it  is  a vigorous  summary  of  all  the  charges  that 
can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  plausibility  against  the 
Government ; and  it  contains  so  much  that  is  true,  along  with 
very  much  that  is  unjust,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  a Ministry  apparently  guilty  of  such  delin- 
quencies can  command  so  faithful  an  adhesion  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  difficulty  which  any  impartial  reader  of  Mr.  Ferrand’s 
speech  wiR  feel  is,  that  the  main  facts  upon  which  he  relies 
are  obviously  true,  and  that  they  might,  at  first  sight,  justify 
strong  epithets  ; and  yet  that  the  words  “ scandalous,”  “gross,” 
“ corrupt,”  “ shameless,”  “ cold-blooded,”  and  the  like,  do  not 
represent  the  character  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues. 
There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  Premier  and  Lord 
Russell  did  turn  out  their  opponents  upon  the  plea  that  the 
latter  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  Reformers ; and  that,  having 
done  so,  they  have  dropped  Reform,  and  are  “ resting  and  being 
“ thankful  ” upon  the  fruits  of  the  manoeuvre.  Again,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  wars  with  several 
smaller  Powers,  or  that  they  have  shown  themselves  exacting 
in  their  demands  upon  them,  and  violent  in  the  mode  of 
enforcing  those  demands ; still  less  can  it  be  denied  that,  in 
dealing  with  greater  Powers,  they  have  used  much  stronger 
language  than  their  subsequent  conduct  has  justified.  In  the 
particular  case  of  Denmark,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they 
allowed  the  Danish  Government  to  involve  itself  in  trouble 
under  the  expectation  of  English  aid,  which  they  either  did 
not  mean  to  grant,  or  at  all  events  ultimately  resolved  not  to 
grant.  If  such  things  were  done  in  private  fife,  very  ugly 
names  might  be  given  to  them.  A man  who  was  known  among 
his  acquaintance  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts  would  be 
regarded  with  mingled  distrust  and  contempt.  There  is  no 
reason  why  public  and  private  acts  should  be  measured  by 
different  scales  of  ethics ; and  yet  the  angriest  political 
partisan  would  hardly  maintain  that  the  members  of  the 
present  Government  can  be  justly  designated  by  the  terms 
which  some  of  their  acts  might  seem  to  warrant.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  curious  confusion  ol 
thought  which  at  present  exists  as  to  the  duties  of  a Minister. 
The  public  do  not  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  exact  position  which  he  occupies.  Is  he  a ruler,  or  is  he 
an  agent  ? Is  he  appointed  to  give  to  Queen  and  Parliament, 
the  advice  which  he  thinks  best,  or  only  the  advice  which  the 
people  would  like  to  have  given?  Is  he  to  have  any  policy 
of  his  own,  or  merely  to  take  the  policy  which  is  prescribed 
to  him  from  without  ? Lord  Stanley,  Avho  usually  marches- 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  thinks  general  opinion  is  likely 
to  foUow,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Lynn  upheld  the  latter  view. 
He  looks  upon  statesmen  only  as  straws  that  indicate  the 
current  of  the  wind,  and  resigns  himself  very  contentedly 
to  the  dignified  position  01  being  such  a straw.  Undoubtedly 
the  general  tendency  is  towards  this  view.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  national  complacency,  and  affords  an  inter- 
minable string  01  admirable  commonplaces  for  the  composition 
of  a popular  speech.  But  it  has  not  been  frankly  and  heartily 
accepted.  It  is  cheered  upon  the  platform,  but  it  would  not 
be  endured  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  Minister  would 
venture  to  rise  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  announce 
that  he  had  no  policy  of  his  own,  foreign  or  domestic,  but 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered,  by  the  help  of  the  news- 
papers, what  the  public  feeling  was,  he  would  lay  bills  to^ 
match  upon  the  table.  Ii  he  did,  he  would  be  laughed  out  ot 
office  in  a week.  Yet,  though  he  is  not  allowed  to  say  it,  this 
is  precisely  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  In  words,  he  must 
profess  principles,  he  must  use  the  language  of  conviction,  he 
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must  advocate  every  proposition  which  he  brings  forward, 
not  as  that  of  his  master  the  public,  but  as  his  own.  Any 
transgression  of  this  decorum,  even  in  trivial  matters,  is 
heavily  censured.  But,  if  he  acts  up  to  his  words,  his 
political  reputation  is  ruined.  If  he  adheres  to  his  con- 
victions — declines  to  adopt  as  his  own,  in  deference  to 
the  popular,  sentiment,  measures  which  are  not  genuinely 
such — he  will  be  condemned  as  crotchety  and  self-willed  by 
the  public  generally,  and  by  his  colleagues  and  followers 
as  a traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  has  sacrificed 
all  the  rewaj-d  of  their  political  toil  for  the  sake  of  a fancy  of 
his  own.  Popular  opinion  will  not  endure  that  a political 
chief  should  act  except  in  obedience  to  itself ; yet  it  insists 
that  he  should  profe.ss  and  seem  to  act  from  his  own  in- 
dependent conviction.  The  successful  politician  is  the  man 
who  can  foresee  the  policy  w'hich  the  public  is  likely  to 
demand,  and  pledge  himself  accordingly.  In  this  way  alone 
he  can  combine  real  pliancy  with  apparent  independence. 

This  contrivance  does  very  well  as  long  as  no  blunders 
are  made.  Public  opinion  retains  its  authority,  and 
statesmen  retain  their  reputation  ; and  the  country 
appears  to  be  governed  by  a series  of  remarkable  coin- 
cidences, by  the  help  of  which  the  opinions  of  leading  states- 
men and  the  wishes  of  powerful  interests  invariably  agree. 
But  sometimes  the  best  calculators  Avill  be  at  fault.  Even 
the  cleverest  politicians  will  sometimes  mistake  an  eddy  for  a 
stream,  and  sometimes  will  not  see  the  ai^proaching  turn  of 
the  tide,  even  when  it  is  close  at  hand.  In  these  cases,  in- 
decorous tergiversations  become  inevitable,  and  the  sham 
runs  the  danger  of  being  found  out.  Keform  was  a case  in 
point.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  sixteen  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  Cabinet  have  entirely  changed  their  opinions 
upon  this  momentous  subject.  As  their  policy,  however,  has 
been  violently  reversed,  it  is  equally  clear  that  each  of  them 
must  have  been  opposed  either  to  the  first  half  of  it  or  to 
the  last.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  acted  upon  the  straw 
theory  of  statesmanship.  When  the  wind  was  blowing 
tow'ards  Eeform,  they  immediately  moved  in  that  direction, 
and  pledged  themselves  in  due  form.  It  was  very  perverse 
of  the  wind  to  chop  round  suddenly  and  drive  them  back  again ; 
but  still  there  Avas  no  choice  for  them,  as  well-trained  straws, 
but  to  obey  the  impulse,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  Keform. 
This  Avould  be  a perfectly  intelligible  part  if  it  were  openly 
avo\ved.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  grandeur  of  the  office 
of  a political  straAV ; but  still,  when  a man  confesses  himself  to 
be  a straw,  no  one  can  complain  that  he  is  acting  dishonestly 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  driven  about  by  the  wind.  What  has 
giA'en  a strong  flavour  of  dishonesty  to  the  whole  proceeding  is 
that  the  Ministers,  who  have  really  been  dancing  before  the  wind, 
have  all  the  time  been  finding  out  good  reasons  for  each  suc- 
cessive change  in  their  course,  and  talking  as  if  they  had  turned 
this  Avay  or  that  in  obedience  to  their  own  deliberate  convic- 
tion. If  Lord  Russell  had  confessedly  acted  throughout  as 
the  mere  agent  of  public  opinion,  both  in  pressing  Keform 
and  in  AvithdraAving  it,  there  Avould  not  have  been  much 
to  say  against  him.  But  Avhen  a politician  begins  by 
saying  that  he  has  stood  by  Eeform  when  he  was  young,  and 
Avill  not  desert  it  now  that  he  is  old,  and  then,  a short  time 
afterwards,  makes  a speech  in  favour  of  resting  and  being 
thankful,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  blows  of  such  an  assailant 
as  Mr.  Eereand.  It  is  likely  enough  that  such  taunts,  fre- 
quently reiterated,  Avill  do  him  political  damage.  StraAVS  have 
no  opinions  of  their  own ; but  if  statesmen  choose  to  profess 
to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  they  cannot  claim  to  enjoy  the 
passive  irresponsibility  of  straAvs.  Very  much  the  same  con- 
siderations Avill  account  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Arguing  fi-om  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1857 
upon  the  China  division,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  country  Avas  in  favour  of  Avhat  is  called  a spirited  foreign 
policy.  But  they  argued  too  hastily  from  a particular  to  a 
general  proposition.  Abstractedly  speaking,  the  country  un- 
doubtedly likes  a spirited  foreign  policy.  But  then  it  also 
dislikes  a heavy  income-tax.  As  long  as  its  fears  of  loss  are 
not  present  to  its  mind  to  counterbalance  its  tastes,  the  pleasure 
of  reading  telegrams  of  victories  won  by  British  troops  governs 
their  political  action.  But  it  is  quite  a different  matter  Avhen 
that  pleasure  has  to  be  paid  for  by  a shilling  income-tax.  The 
Bi'itish  elector  does  not  exactly  confess  to  himself  that  he  likes 
fighting  small  Powers,  and  objects  to  fighting  large  ones.  But 
he  likes  victories  and  he  hates  income-tax,  and  he  Avill  vote  for 
any  policy  that  AviH  gratify  these  two  tastes  at  once ; and  this 
comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing.  Our  Government 
uttered  threats,  and  encouraged  hopes,  under  a false  impres- 
sion as  to  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion.  As  soon  as  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  upon 


the  straw  theory,  that  the  encouragement  and  the  threats 
should  be  alike  forgotten. 

How  far  it  is  beneficial  to  ptiblic  morality  that  this  sham 
independence  of  public  men  should  continue,  is  a separate 
question.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  matters  should  long 
remain  as  they  are  now.  W e are  evidently  in  a transitional 
period.  Some  of  the  statesmen  Avho  still  remain  to  us  were 
educated  in  a time  Avhen  the  independence  of  statesmen  was 
iar  more  real  than  it  is  noAV,  and  when  the  straw  theory 
would  have  been  thought  dishonourable  by  politicians  of  all 
colours.  It  is  possible  that,  when  they  pass  away,  it  may  be 
more  openly  acknowledged  that  Ministers  are  only  agents 
for  carrying  into  practical  operation  the  policy  that  is  fur- 
nished to  them  by  others.  If  the  present  masquerade  of 
independence  is  maintained,  the  duty  of  playing  it  out  must 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men  of  a far  lower  and  more  shameless 
stamp.  But,  for  the  present,  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  charge  the 
Avhole  of  the  discreditable  results  to  those  who  are  the 
perplexed  and  unwilling  instruments  of  a change  which  they 
dislike.  The  difficulty  is  common  to  politicians  of  all  sides, 
and  the  reproach  arising  out  of  it  must,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  be  distributed  among  all. 


MEMORY. 

IT  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  account  for  the  general  low  estimate  of 
Memory,  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  facility  with  which  the  A'ainest  person  will  charge  him- 
self with  the  want  of  it.  Memory  is  certainly  thought  by  many  to 
be  a kind  of  slavish  attention  to  the  letter,  incompatible  with  full 
apprehension  of  the  spirit.  All  men,  indeed,  accuse  themselves  of 
bad  memory  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  and  with  none  of  the 
effort  that  the  confession  of  dull  perception,  weak  judgment,  or 
defective  taste  would  cost  them.  One  cause  for  this  may  be, 
that  a bad  memory  cannot  be  concealed.  There  may  be  difier- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  imagination  or  judg- 
ment, but  we  either  remember  or  we  forget,  and  everybody  is 
a judge  whether  we  do  the  one  or  the  other  when  we  are 
fairly  tested.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  make 
light  of  failure,  and  to  lower  memory  to  a mere  mechanical 
excellence.  Now,  in  certain  fantastic  forms  of  memory  there  is 
some  colour  for  this  disparagement.  People  may  remember  what 
is  trivial,  because  their  attention  has  not  been  arrested  by  what 
is  important.  Particular  facts  are  retained  that  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  justifying  the  sus- 
picion that  the  mind  which  retains  them  was  not  occupied  with 
its  main  features.  Thus  the  merits  of  a poem  are  not  unlikely 
to  escape  the  man  who  remembers  the  exact  number  of  its 
lines,  and  other  such  accidental  niceties.  But  these  caprices  and 
arbitrary  feats  of  memory  are  not  common  enough  to  explain  or 
justify  the  prevailing  tone  towards  memory.  When  we  forget  any- 
thing which  we  have  had  fair  opportunities  of  acquiring,  it  is  a 
matter  for  real  humiliation,  not  for  the  mock  contrition  we  are  all  so 
ready  with.  There  is  in  most  minds  a standing  guard  to  resist  the 
entrance  of  knowledge  into  the  brain — vacancy,  indifference,  im- 
patience, wool-gathering,  narrowness  of  interests,  absoi-ption  in 
self ; and  we  confess  to  one  or  all  of  these  when  we  own  with  an 
easy  air — and  as  if,  after  all,  we  had  been  better  employed — that 
we  forget,  and  when  we  fall  to  abusing  our  “wretched  memory.” 
Of  course  people  are  hard  upon  memory  in  another  way  altogether, 
and  expect  from  it  more  than  is  possible.  As  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
“ We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  memory  either  because  we 
remember  less  than  we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  others  to 
remember  ” — not  reflecting  that  he  who  remembers  most  remembers 
little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  But  what  we  would  say  is,  that 
men  ought  not  to  denounce  their  memories  and  still  think  that  they 
keep,  and  have,  what  memory  alone  can  bring  into  use.  No  memory 
can  be  universal ; it  must  have  its  strong  and  its  weak  side ; but 
in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  many-sidedness  combined,  will 
be  found  the  vigour  of  other  faculties,  and  the  power  with 
which  they  can  be  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  men. 
Thus  statesmen  must  have  great  memories.  No  man  can  take  a 
leading,  governing  place  among  his  fellows  without  it.  The  suc- 
cessful politician  is  peipetually  called  upon  for  feats  of  memory.  A 
great  speech  is  one  of  them,  and  so  is  debate  and  successful  rejoinder. 
He  must  distinctly  remember  his  own  course  and  the  course  of 
events,  what  he  has  learnt,  what  he  has  seen,  the  men  he  has 
known,  what  they  have  said  and  done.  He  must  have  an  arbitrary 
memory  for  names  and  dates,  and  a verbal  memoi'y  to  quote 
promptly  and  accurately.  He  must  not  hesitate,  or  bungle,  or 
apologise — all  must  be  distinct,  full,  clear ; and  with  all  these 
efforts  of  distant  memory  he  must  remember  his  own  preconcerted 
line,  and  speak  in  the  order  he  planned.  There  are  many  such 
memories  as  these  among  our  public  men,  only  their  very  imi- 
versality  prev'ents  their  being  recognised  «s  memory.  People 
wonder  at  a display  of  power,  but  go  on  slighting  memory  in  their 
own  persons  just  the  same. 

The  memory  that  gets  itself  a name  is  exhibited  in  some 
one  particular  line,  and  mainly  in  that  which  enables  a man  to 
keep  what  he  has  once  learnt — what  he  has  been  taught  and  what 
he  has  read,  the  thoughts  of  others  rather  than  his  own.  It  is  the 
memory  which  makes  a man  a library  in  his  OAvn  person,  which 
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enabled  Jeremy  Taylor  to  wite  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  with- 
out access  to  boohs,  and  which  makes  somebody  in  every  Uni- 
versity a general  referee ; the  memory  by  which  Scaliger 
could  repeat  a hundred  lines,  having  once  read  them — a feat  to 
which  every  large  experience  has  something  like  a parallel, 
but  which  is  still  miraculous  to  persons  whose  gifts  do  not  lie  in 
that  direction,  whose  own  treacherous  memory,  like  a bag  with 
holes,  lets  everything  slip  through  that  they  put  into  it.  But 
there  is  a form  of  memory  rarer,  and  perhaps  more  interesting,  than 
all  these  — the  memory  of  a man’s  self,  which  keeps  his  whole 
being  together,  and  connects  the  life  in  a chain  every  link  of 
which  is  known,  so  that  he  loses  no  part  of  himseltj  but  can  review 
his  course  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  with  incidents 
and  dates  all  in  their  right  places,  loves  and  hatreds  yet  real,  and 
every  feeling  of  the  past  holding  its  place  in  living  thought.  The 
most  remarkable  case  we  know  of  this  class  of  memory  is  Be 
Quincy’s,  who  recalls  distinctly  things  which  happened  before  he 
was  two  years  old,  not  only  as  solitary  incidents,  but  as  affecting  his 
subsequent  views,  and  awaking  a train  of  thought  that  knew  no 
break  or  interruption.  One  recollection  was  a dream  of  “ terrific 
gi’andeiir,”  at  twenty-one  months  old;  another,  a “profound 
sense  of  pathos”  connected  with  the  reappearance,  very  early 
in  spring,  of  some  crocuses,  and  which,  one  would  think, 
implies  some  associations  with  the  previous  spring ; and 
a third,  the  awful  impression  made  at  “ one  and  a half, 
more  or  less,  by  some  trifle  ” — by  some  whispered  act  of  cruelty 
inflicted  by  a nurse  on  a dying  sister,  of  which  he  says,  “The 
feeling  which  fell  upon  me  was  a shuddering  horror,  as 
upon  a first  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  I was  in  a 
world  of  evil  and  strife.  ...  I had  not  suspected  until  this 
moment  the  true  complexion  of  the  world  in  which  myself  and 
my  sisters  were  living ; thenceforth  the  character  of  my  thoughts 
changed  greatly.  . . . For  myself,  that  incident  had  a lasting- 

revolutionary  power  in  colouring  my  estimate  of  life.”  It  is  easy 
to  smile  at  this,  but  we  fully  believe  that  thought  of  this  impres- 
sive kind  begins  much  earlier  than  people  dream  of,  only  memory 
is  wanting  to  record  it.  One  of  our  reasons  is  that  the  first 
memory  with  all  is  so  often  a pang,  as  of  some  loss,  something- 
departing  from  us,  implying  not  only  previous  thought  but  pre- 
vious habits  of  mind,  and  trains  of  association  already  formed.  As 
for  De  Quincy,  he  was  old  in  thought  at  or  before  he  was  six,  and 
is  grand  in  his  recollections.  “Let  me  pause  for  one  instant,’^  he 
writes,  “in  approaching  a remembrance  so  affecting”  as  his 
feelings  on  the  death  of  another  favourite  sister ; and  then  follow 
pages  of  the  thoughts,  and  reflections  upon  the  thoughts, 
awakened  by  one  of  the  acutest  moments  of  life — the  first  realiza- 
tion of  death.  All  this  is  not  so  utterly  beyond  om-  experience — 
though  the  trials  and  mysteries  of  childhood  live  but  faintly  in  the 
consciousness  of  most  of  us — but  that  we  find  it  more  reasonable 
to  believe  than  to  set  it  down  to  morbid  fancy. 

De  Quincy’s  was,  all  his  life,  an  abnormal  memory.  Its  minute- 
ness and  tenacity  were  a positive  snare  and  entanglement,  hindering 
advance,  and  rendering  him  the  most  tedious  and  digressive  of 
writers.  But  such  a memory  is  the  only  one’ to  throw  light  on  the 
puzzles  and  perplexities  which  hang  round  the  first  dawn  of  mind, 
and  the  influences  and  leanings  which  give  direction  to  all  after- 
thought. But,  short  of  this,  memories  may  be  too  morbidly  re- 
tentive of  the  past ; the  mere  progress  of  time  and  procession  of 
events  may  cling  with  an  importunate  hold,  and  interfere  with 
freedom  of  thought  and  interest  in  the  new  fields  on  which  we  are 
for  ever  entering.  Then,  too,  forgetting  has  usually  so  much  to  do 
with  forgiving  that  it  is  a much  harder  effort  where  people  cannot 
forget,  as  it  also  is  for  such  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  course  of 
events.  For  we  are  forgetful  rather  than  resigned.  Too  retentive 
a memory  is,  however,  so  rare  a failing — with  most  the  inner 
tablet  which  should  record  our  past  is  so  blurred  and  misty, 
the  work  we  have  done,  the  interests  that  occupied  us  once,  the 
people  we  have  associated  with  are  all  so  remote,  so  hard  to 
revive  in  any  available  distinctness  at  our  most  pressing  need — 
that  when,  in  contrast  with  our  sad  perplexing-  oblivion  of  what 
once  filled  hours  and  days,  perhaps  whole  months  and  years,  we  en- 
counter one  of  those  sensitive,  nervous  memories,  acting-  almost  like 
another  sight,  we  are  filled  -with  a wistful  envy  and  regret  till  we 
perceive  that  there  are  drawbacks.  We  see  that  memory  may 
haunt  like  a ghost,  or  that  such  a power  of  reviving-  old  impres- 
sions is  commonly  attended  by  a coldness  to  the  present,  a 
reluctance  to  meet  new  influences,  and  even  a certain  supercilious- 
ness towards  matters  which  we  think  very  well  worth  giving  our 
minds  to,  because  they  are  compared  with  a glorified  past.  For 
nobody  can  remember  with  perfect  fairness ; things  either  fade 
into  insignificance,  or  they  are  illuminated  by  a halo. 

The  power  of  repeating-  with  perfect  exactness  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  social  feats  of  memory ; but  no  memory  is  worth  much 
that  is  not  accurate,  and  this  perhaps  constitutes  the  difference 
between  talkers  whose  memory  fatigues  and  those  whose  memory 
charms  us.  There  is  nothing  more  irritating,  as  all  children  show 
by  their  provoking  zeal  to  set  the  narrator  right,  than  to  listen  to 
a history  of  which  we  know  the  details,  told  by  an  inaccurate 
memory.  But  we  can  detect  looseness  of  statement  even  where 
there  is  no  such  test.  We  can  tell  when  the  story  we  are  hearing 
relates  what  really  passed,  or  is  only  a gloss — an  approximation. 
Not  many  tales  that  are  told  over  and  over  again  can  be  true  in  this 
sense,  because  accuracy  is  always  an  intellectual  effort.  Gaps  and 
chasms  will  come  with  time.  These  are  not  willingly  owned  to, 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  fill  them  up  with  some  plausible  stopping. 


The  narrator,  treating-  the  main  points  only  .as  the  affair  of  con- 
science, allows  himself  to  expatiate  in  the  dullest  of  all  fields  of 
invention  till  even  the  main  points  insensibly  change  with  the 
adjuncts,  and  the  whole  gets  such  a colouring  from  the- .speaker 
that  nothing  can  be  relied  on.  The  power  of  prolonged,  yet  ac- 
.curate,  narration  does  of  course  exist,  and  it  may  be  perfected  by 
practice,  so  long  as  the  speaker  has  such  gifts  to  start  with  as  a 
good  clear  voice,  a social  standing  which  has  a right  to  claim  at- 
tention, and  natm-al  powers  of  observation.  Wanting  one  or  all 
of  these,  it  is  wise  to  confine  oneself  to  abridgments,  and  to  check 
the  excesses  of  even  a veracious  memory. 

There  is  a form  of  memory  perhaps  oftener  on  the  lips  than  any 
of  these,  and  of  more  every-day  homely  utility.  It  is  that 
which  bears  in  mind  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  which  is 
opposed  to  absence  of  mind.  It  is  this  which  is  meant  where  the 
reader,  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  Mrs.  Gamp’s  room,  is  told 
that  a stranger  could  move  in  it  without  danger  to  life  or 
limb  by  always  remembering  the  bedstead.  This  memory 
consists  in  carrying  about  with  us  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  present  condition  that  do  not  immediately  meet  the  eye, 
and  all  the  obligations  of  the  passing  day  and  hour  — the  memory 
called  head  in  common  parlance,  one  of  whose  proverbial  uses  is  to 
save  the  heels.  It  is  the  one  quality  necessary  to  make  the  wheels 
of  social  existence  move  easily.  We  may  have  any  sort  of  bad 
memory  out  of  this  department  and  be  ourselves  the  main 
sufi'erers,  but  all  the  world  groans  under  the  domestic  bad  memory. 
Thus  our  wife  may  have  read  and  forgotten  every  page  and  fact  of 
Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  and  neither  our  temper  will  be  ruffled  nor 
our  affections  estranged  upon  some  chance  discovery  of  the  void 
where  solid  knowledge  shoidd  have  been ; but  if  she  were  twice  in 
one  week  to  forget  to  order  dinner,  we  could  neither  answer  for  our 
serenity  nor  for  our  constancy.  This  is  the  memory  about  which  men 
are  the  most  unjust,  the  least  disposed  to  follow  the  golden  rule. 
We  reprove  our  servant  for  executing  only  two  commissions  out 
of  four,  or  even  only  ten  out  of  a dozen,  and  excuse  ourselves  for 
similar  lapses  as  soon  as  he  has  left  our  austere  presence,  not  with- 
out, it  may  be,  some  touch  of  complacency,  as  though  this  proved 
that  oiu-  minds  were  set  on  higher  m atters.  In  fact  it  is  impossible, 
in  our  own  case,  to  take  a very  harsh  view  of  such  delinquencies ; 
they  vrill  assume  the  air  of  misfortunes,  perversities  of  fate,  any- 
thing rather  than  grave  faults. 

People  have  argued  that  there  is  no  such  thing-  as  memory  as  a 
separate  quality,  asserting  that  it  only  proves  a given  strength  and 
vigoiu’  of  the  powers  and  endowments  to  which  it  gives  expres- 
sion— that  men  always  remember  what  has  made  an  adequate 
impression  upon  the  brain,  and  that  failures  of  memory  are  only 
failures  of  original  apprehension  and  reception.  But  no  one  who  is 
conscious  of  what  is  called  a bad  memory  willingly  gives  in  to 
such  a notion  as  this.  Pie  remembers  having  once  felt  vividly, 
clearly  apprehended,  thrown  his  whole  heart  and  energies  into  a 
subject,  made  it  his  own;  and  yet  he  has  forgotten  it ; nothing 
but  an  impression  remains.  Impressions,  we  grant,  where  once 
they  have  been  deep,  never  wholly  die.  We  recall  a joy,  an  ex- 
citement, an  interest,  a keen  pursuit ; we  never  forget  where  we 
have  once  felt  and  thought  our  deepest,  laboured  our  best ; but 
facts,  details,  particulars,  are  all  gone.  Our  past  is  like  the  middle 
distances  of  a plain  in  a picture — light  and  shade,  but  no  defined 
outline.  Even  conscience  shares  the  dimness.  There  is  the  “im- 
pression of  a sigh,”  as  an  old  writer  has  called  it,  rather  than 
the  error  that  caused  it  in  fuU  vision. 

Besides,  if  there  were  not  such  a thing  as  memory,  irrespective 
of  the  thing-  remembered,  how  could  people  retain  proper  names 
an  instant  in  the  mind  ? The  eyes  and  the  ears  seem  to  have 
their  own  peculiar  talents  in  this  direction.  Thus  men  who  have 
clean  forgotten  everything  that  books  have  taught  them  have  an 
excellent  memory  for  faces  which  seem  to  have  no  other  claim 
except  that  they  are  faces — ^for  names,  and  for  signboards ; and 
there  is  a memory  for  numbers,  more  difficult  to  understand  still, 

' when  figures  put  in  some  chance  order  are  retained  in  their  exact 
places  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  common  feature  of  all  is, 
that  they  are  remembered  -without  effort  and  without  thought. 
The  traces  last  because  the  tablet  is  apt  for  their  reception. 

There  is  no  such  test  of  verbal  memory  as  the  power  of 
retaining  long  passages  of  prose  composition — that  gift  so  freely 
distributed  to  the  characters  of  novels  like  the  Caxtons  and  Gryil 
Grange,  acquired,  not  for  declamation  or  any  other  use,  but  simply 
because  the  rhythm  of  a style  has  impressed  itself  with  the  hold 
that  recurring  rhymes  secure  on  ordinary  ears.  An  appropriate 
prose  quotation,  led  up  to  by  chance,  is  a pleasant  surprise  that  one 
does  not  forget.  The  more  ordinary  feat  of  this  memory  is 
that  of  retaining  the  exact  words,  whether  spoken  or  -written,  of 
what  has  been  neatly  or  pungently  expressed.  A good  deal_  of 
something  very  like  -wit  itself  lies  in  an  apt  verbatim  reproduction 
of  the  wit  and  hiunour  of  other  men. 

Poets  have  told  us  all  along  that  there  is  an  art  more  im- 
portant to  our  peace  than  memory,  and  that  i.«,  how  to  forget. 
Undoubtedly,  the  modern  system  of  books  and  readers  teaches 
this  art  to  perfection.  The  novel-reader  does  not  care  to  retain 
a trace  of  the  book  she  has  been  reading  after  she  has  closed  the 
page,  and  will  frankly  acknowledge  the  convenience  of  being  able 
to  begin  again  in  a month’s  time,  with  a curiosity  as  fresh  as  at 
first,  and  a mind  swept  clean  of  all  previous  impressions.  With 
some  this  happens  in  a fortnight,  if  many  novels  have  intervened; 
the  more  retentive,  we  believe,  find  that  they  need  six  weeks  for 
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every  vestifi'o  of  clinraoler  and  incident  to  liavo  passed  o(l’.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  books  that  the  vast  imniher  and  rapid  succession  of 
objects  claiming'  our  attention  in  those  busy  times  condemn  the 
eil'brts  of  human  labour  to  this  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  depressing 
on  tho  one  side,  but,  as  it  seems,  consolatory  on  the  other 


IRREVERENCE. 

riUTE  heroine  of  Miss  Yonge’s  last  novel  makes  a complaint 
J-  against  her  j’^oungest  sister  which  has  probably  found  an  echo 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Trial.  “ Gertrude,” 
says  Ethel  klay,  “ is  reverent  in  great  things,  but  she  is  not  re- 
spectful,” Certainly  veneration  and  its  accompanying  virtues  are 
just  now  rather  at  a discount.  Such  a change  is  a very  natural 
result  of  other  changes,  social  and  religious,  which  have  been 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  tendency  of  modern 
ci\'ilization  is  unfavourable  to  reverence,  because  reverence  so  often 
turns  out  to  be  incompatible  with  knowledge.  It  is  not  merely 
that  in  a fog  all  objects  look  larger  than  they  are,  but  that  so 
many  objects  never  look  large  at  all  except  in  a fog.  Accordingly, 
tho  increased  publicity  in  which  everybody  lives,  the  information 
which  is  to  be  had  so  readily  about  any  one  whose  name  has  ever 
been  heard  of  beyond  his  own  door,  the  kind  of  exhibition  of  them- 
selves which  great  people  have  to  make  as  a regular  part  of  their 
cycle  of  duty,  all  act  unfavourably  on  this  particular  sentiment. 
Kecent  religious  developments  have  contributed  to  the  same  re- 
sult. Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  everything  was  taken  on  trust. 
The  whole  drift  of  the  great  religious  movement  of  that  day  set 
in  the  direction  of  authority,  and  it  often  overflowed  into  lands 
which  lay  seemingly  remote  from  its  course.  Now  the  current 
runs  in  the  direction  of  inquiry,  and  this  too  has  extended  itself 
beyond  its  original  limits.  When  submission  to  authority  was  the 
chiefest  of  virtues,  there  grew  up  a corresponding  disposition  to 
bestow  veneration  wherever  it  was  demanded,  and  the  temper  of 
mind  which  was  ready  to  do  this  at  a moment’s  notice  naturally 
came  to  be  considered  as  in  itself  a virtue.  New  habits  of  in- 
vestigation have,  in  their  turn,  influenced  society  at  large,  and  a 
claim  to  reverence  must  now  be  prepared  to  stand  the  test  of 
inquiry,  and  to  take  its  chance  with  the  rest.  It  is  very  natural 
that  people  whose  sympathies  turn  rather  towards  the  past  should 
lament  this  alteration,  and  regard  want  of  reverence  as  a serious 
defect  in  the  character  of  their  younger  contemporaries.  But, 
before  allowing  ourselves  to  share  these  regrets,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  reverence,  as  a habit  of 
mind,  may  not  be  an  overrated  virtue.  It  is  necessary  to  put 
in  the  qualifying  words,  “ as  a habit  of  mind,”  because  it  is  on 
them  that  the  whole  question  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theories  really  turns.  The  complaint  is,  not  that  any  one  denies 
that  reverence  ought  to  be  rendered  wherever  it  is  justly  due,  but 
that  the  modern  tendency  is  to  confine  it  too  rigidly  to  such  cases, 
and  to  criticise  with  too  gi'eat  freedom  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claim  rests.  It  is  reverence,  considered  apart  from  the  existence 
of  objects  fitted  to  call  it  forth,  which  is  so  often  missed  and 
mourned  over.  Even  Gertrude  May,  Miss  Yonge’s  special  type  of 
“ a nineteenth-century  young  lady,”  is  “ reverent  in  great  things  ” — 
reverent,  that  is,  where  there  is  any  cause  to  be  reverent ; and 
Ethel  even  laments  that  her  sister  “ has  so  few  whom  she  really 
loves  with  anything  reverend  about  them.”  But,  though  she 
admits  this,  she  would  evidently  have  liked  to  see  her  overflowing 
•with  veneration  for  the  people  actually  around  her,  including  a 
priggish  schoolmaster  brother-in-law  with  a taste  for  inoppor- 
tune snubbing,  and  a couple  of  elder  sisters  who  bore  her  to 
death  about  their  babies. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  proper  objects  of 
this  sentiment  — clergymen  and  old  people.  In  what  sense,  and 
to  what  extent,  is  reverence  due  to  the  clergy  ? In  answering  this 
question,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take  for  granted  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  of  their  position,  because  from  any  other  point  of  view  clergy- 
men can  have  no  special  claim  to  anything  of  the  kind.  If  a clergyman 
be  regarded  simply  as  a preacher,  he  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
journalist,  with  a limited  choice  of  subject,  and  an  unlimited  per- 
mission to  quote  Scripture.  He  is  a theological  weekly  essayist, 
and,  like  any  other  essayist,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  quality  of 
his  essay.  Upon  the  ecclesiastical  theory,  however,  the  case  is 
difiereut.  The  clergy  are  regarded  as  the  possessors  of  peculiar 
powers,  and  as  the  channels  of  peculiar  gifts.  The  functions  they 
have  to  discharge  can  therefore  be  discharged  by  them  only,  and) 
as  they  are  marked  out  from  other  men  by  this  fact,  they  may,  it 
is  argued,  have  a title  to  our  veneration  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own.  Within  certain  limits  this  reasoning  is  sound,  but 
it  does  not,  for  all  that,  establish  a universal  proposition. 
If  the  holders  of  exceptional  powers  and  privileges  rest  their  claim 
to  our  reverence  on  the  possession  of  them,  it  would  rather  seem 
to  follow  that  the  range  of  the  concession  should  be  exactly 
coextensive  with  the  foundation  on  which  the  claim  is  built. 
Granted,  for  instance,  that  a Bi.shop  is  the  only  person  who 
can  confer  orders,  we  may  be  quite  ready  to  pay  him  all  pos- 
sible deference  when  acting  in  that  capacity.  But,  because  he 
rightly  challenges  our  veneration  when  discharging  a function 
which,  by  the  hypothesis,  none  but  a Bishop.is  competent  to  dis- 
charge, we  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  revere  him  when  he  gives 
utterance  to  “ a great  variety  of  opinions  on  a great  variety  of 
subjects,”  and  calls  it  a charge^  to  his  clergy.  In  this  respect 


he  stands  on  a level  with  otlier  men,  and  his  right  to  be  listened 
to  will  depend  on  tho  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsel.  lie  must  be  judged,  not  by  what  he  is,  but  by  what 
ho  says.  We  cannot  draw  a lino  between  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  makiug  a speech  to  his  constituents  and  a Bishop 
reading  an  oration  in  liis  catliedral,  or  say  that  the  Times 
may  make  one  the  subject  of  an  article,  while  it  must 
confine  itself  to  reporting  the  other.  The  positions  of  the 
member,  the  bishop,  and  the  critic  difler  only  in  degree.  They 
all  of  them  deserve . our  respect  just  so  far  as  what  they  say 
to  us  is  true  and  important.  Or,  to  take  another  parallel, 
who  has  a greater  claim  on  our  reverence,  viewed  in  the  abstract, 
than  the  soldier  fighting,  and  perhaps  dying,  in  his  country’s 
service  ? Is  it  therefore  incumbent  upon  a young  lady  to  look 
with  awe  and  veneration  upon  every  officer  with  whom  she  dances 
at  a regimental  ball  ? The  rights  of  Lee  or  Havelock  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  every  subaltern  with,  at  most,  two  ideas  in  his  head,  and  a 
total  inability  to  put  even  these  together ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  the  difference  between  this  and  the  last  case  consists,  or 
why  the  clergy  are  to  enjoy  an  estimation,  apart  alike  from  pro- 
fessional duties  and  personal  merits,  which  is  denied  to  other  men. 

To  come  to  our  other  example — that  of  old  age.  Here  it  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  two  different  senses  in  which  the 
word  “ reverence  ” is  used.  W e employ  it  sometimes  to  describe  the 
sentiment  which  we  feel  towards  weakness.  In  this,  its  secondary  and 
analogical  signification,  reverence  is  due  to  women,  simply  in  right 
of  their  sex  ; to  children  and  sick  people^  because  they  are  helpless ; 
and  in  a certain  way  to  lunatics,  and  even  to  drunken  men,  because 
they  have  no  control  over  themselves.  In  this  acceptation  of  the 
term  every  old  man  and  woman  has  no  doubt  a just  claim  on  our 
reverence.  Extreme  old  age  must  always  be  weak,  and,  accordingly, 
it  has  the  common  right  of  weakness  to  forbearance  and  considera- 
tion. But  this  is  not  at  all  what  people  intend  when  they  speak 
of  old  age  being  venerable.  They  do  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  to 
be  borne  with  and  humoured,  and  not  contradicted  except  for  its 
own  good — to  be  regarded,  in  short,  with  a feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  prevents  a gentleman  from  noticing  an 
angry  woman’s  abuse  or  returning  a drunken  man’s  blow.  The 
veneration  claimed  for  it  is  of  the  positive  order.  It  is  that  which 
is  called  forth  by  strength  of  some  kind — the  reverence  which  we 
pay  to  women  because  of  their  goodness,  to  children  because  of 
their  innocence,  to  sick  people  because  of  their  patience.  So  in 
like  manner  we  revere  matured  wisdom,  extensive  knowledge, 
proved  virtue ; and  when  these  are  the  accompaniments  of  old 
age  there  is  no  more  appropriate  object  of  veneration,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  But,  unfortunately,  old  people 
are  not  invested  with  these  qualities  simply  in  right  of 
their  years ; and  if  it  happens  that  they  can  show  few 
or  none  of  them,  if  their  views  of  life  are  only  narrower 
and  more  commonplace  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  if 
they  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  has  gone  on  around  them,  and 
now  moan  fretfully  because  they  cannot  reproduce  in  others  the 
shrunk  skeleton  of  their  own  youth — if,  in  short,  they  can  teach 
nothing  because  they  have  learnt  nothing — what  room  is  there 
for  the  commonplaces  about  a venerable  old  age  ? These  have  no 
application  to  a life  which  has  been  long  but  not  well-spent,  or  to 
an  experience  whose  utterances  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  “ pro- 
phetic strain.”  Even  to  the  Jew,  “ the  hoary  head  was  a cro'wn 
of  glory  ” only  “ when  it  was  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.” 
We  come  round  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  that  reverence 
is  due  to  qualities  and  not  to  persons. 

The  result  of  aU  we  have  said  seems  to  be  that  the  value  of 
reverence,  as  a habit  of  mind,  may  very  easily  be  exaggerated. 
So  far  as  it  implies  a readiness  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the 
qualities  to  which  it  is  the  j ust  tribute,  it  is  amiable  and  praise- 
worthy. In  fact,  it  is  merely  one  form  of  the  larger  virtue  of 
absence  of  suspicion  and  willingness  to  think  well  of  others.  But 
there  is  no  merit  in  ascribing  qualities  which  ought  to  belong  to  a 
class  to  individual  members  of  it  in  whom  they  may  be  conspicuously 
wanting;  and  if  an  old  man’s  judgment  is  preferred  to  a young 
man’s,  or  a clergyman’s  to  a layman’s,  not  because  the  one  is 
better  than  the  other,  but  because  it  ought  to  be,  the  selection 
may  only  indicate  a power  of  shutting  the  eyes  to  facts.  The  de- 
creaseof  reverence  may  destroy  some  graceful  illusions,  andmay  even 
foster  that  external  cynicism  which  is  a characteristic,  and  not 
perhaps  a pleasant  one,  of  contemporary  society,  but  the  change  has 
nevertheless  some  compensating  advantages.  If  much  that  would 
once  have  commanded  our  veneration  disappears  before  the  grow- 
ing disposition  to  minute  analysis  of  character  and  motive,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  knowledge  of  one  another  may  result  in 
increased  sympathy  and  increased  forbearance.  If  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves  had  retained  his  reverence  for  the  Priest  and 
the  Levite  unimpaired,  he  might  never  have  learned  to  estimate 
rightly  the  virtues  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Ignorance  may  secure 
veneration,  but  affection  springs  only  from  knowledge ; and  the 
familiarity  which  is  fatal  to  the  former  serves  only  to  cherish  and 
call  forth  the  latter.  It  may  be  a true  proverb  that  no  man  is 
a hero  to  his  valet,  and  perhaps  that  Robert  Aske  of  whom  Mr. 
Froude  tells  us,  in  his  history  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  was 
no  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  But  there  must  have  been 
something  better  than  reverence  in  the  heart  of  the  servant  who, 
when  he  heard  that  Aske  was  a prisoner,  “ did  cast  himself  upon 
his  bed  and  C17,  ‘ Oh,  my  master ! oh,  my  master ! ’ and  therewith 
did  die  of  sorrow.” 
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ART  AND  HISTORY. 

IN  these  days  of  Church  Restoration,  all  sorts  of  questions  are 
arising  to  the  perplexity  of  those  who  have  the  good  estate  of 
our  ancient  buildings  at  heart.  We  say  “ days  of  Church  Restora- 
tion,” because  it  is  most  commonly  with  ecclesiastical  buildings 
that  the  hand  of  the  restorer  is  concerned  ; though  most  certainly 
he  who  has  to  preserve  or  adapt  an  ancient  secular  building  to 
modern  uses  does  not  find  his  task  any  lighter  than  that  of  his 
ecclesiastical  fellow-labourer.  His  difiiculties  in  fact  are  consider- 
ably greater.  First  of  all,  secular  architecture  is  much  less 
understood  than  ecclesiastical.  The  world  at  large,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  at  its  head,  has  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  there  are  any  ancient  secular  buildings  at  all.  Even 
professed  architects  and  antiquaries  are  generally  much  less 
familiar  with  them  than  they  are  with  churches.  But,  beside 
this,  the  intrinsic  difficulties  are  greater.  It  is  sometimes  hard 
exactly  to  adapt  a church  which  was  built  for  one  form  of  worship 
to  the  requirements  of  another,  hut  it  is  still  harder  to  adapt  a 
house  which  was  built  for  one  state  of  society  to  the  requirements 
of  another.  Our  mode  of  worship  has  changed  considerably  from 
that  of  our  forefathers,  hut  it  has  not  changed  so  much 
as  our  manner  of  daily  life.  These  changes  of  course  prove 
nothing  against  adopting  the  same  style  of  architecture  which  our 
forefathers  used,  because  the  uses  and  arrangements  of  buildings 
and  their  style  of  architecture  are  two  wholly  different  things. 
But  they  do  throw  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  to  adapt  either  ancient  churches  or  ancient  houses  to  the 
wants  of  modern  times.  The  demands  of  the  past  and  the  demands 
of  the  present  do  not  clash  nearly  so  often  as  superficial  people 
fancy ; hut  they  do  really  clash  sometimes.  When  they  really  do 
clash — that  is,  when  the  scrupulous  retention  of  ancient  work  or 
ancient  arrangements  would  cause  a real  practical  evil — then  the 
past  must  doubtless  give  way.  But  with  reasonable  people  it 
seldom  comes  to  this ; a little  dexterity  and  a little  concession  will 
generally  find  out  a way  to  reconcile  the  two. 

But,  putting  the  question  between  past  and  present  aside,  difficult 
cases  often  arise  as  to  points  where  modern  use  and  conve- 
nience are  not  concerned  either  way.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
we  argued  strongly,  hut  ineffectually,  against  employing  the 
Romanesque  style  in  building  any  part  of  the  fallen  tower 
of  Chichester  Cathedral.  This  question  did  not  in  any  way 
touch  the  practical  uses  of  the  present.  The  church  could 
discharge  its  functions  as  a church  just  as  well  one  way  as  the 
other.  The  question  was  one  wholly  of  taste,  or  rather  wholly  of 
the  inferences  to  he  drawn  from  certain  principles.  The  fact  is 
that,  besides  the  claims  of  the  present  and  the  past,  the  claims  of 
Art  and  the  claims  of  History  are  sometimes  really  at  variance. 
And,  still  more  commonly,  claims  are  put  in  under  those  respect- 
able names  which  have  no  business  at  all  in  their  company.  All 
real  lovers  of  ancient  buildings  will  agree  that  they  are  not  to  be 
innovated  upon  simply  because  a modern  architect  thinks  he  can 
improve  them,  or  even  because  he  really  can  improve  them.  If  it 
is  simply  wanted  to  produce  abstract  beauty,  or  to  display  the  skill 
of  the  architect  in  producing  it,  the  proper  field  for  so  doing  is  to 
be  found  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  not  in  the  restoration  of 
old  ones.  An  absurd  proposal  appeared  a little  time  hack  in  the 
Times  for  sticking  a portico,  after  the  manner  of  Peterborough, 
against  the  west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Now,  doubtless 
the  portico  of  Peterborough  is  immeasurably  grander  than  the 
west  front  of  Westminster  is,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  was  meant  to  he. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  therefore  to  attempt  to  turn 
Westminster  into  Peterborough.  We  must  keep  Westminster  as 
it  is  and  Peterborough  as  it  is  ; if  either  is  defective  in  any  respect, 
it  is  the  fault  of  past  ages  and  not  of  our  own.  If  people  wish 
to  see  a grand  portico,  they  must  be  satisfied  either  to  go  to 
Peterborough  to  see  it,  or  else  to  reproduce  it  in  a wholly  new 
building  elsewhere.  But  there  are  much  subtler  questions  than 
these,  and  our  Chichester  question  was  one  of  them.  It  may 
he  remembered  that,  in  that  case,  we  wished  to  innovate ; we 
wished  to  make  the  style  of  the  tower  and  spire  uniform, 
at  the  cost  of  making  its  lower  portion,  all  that  would 
he  seen  within  the  church,  quite  different  from  what  it  was 
before.  Since  then,  a question  has  arisen  at  St.  David’s,  on  which 
we  have  somewhat  to  say  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  said  about  Chichester.  The  presbytery  or 
eastern  limb  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral  has  gone  through  several 
changes.  It  was  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  j it 
received  some  repairs,  after  being  damaged  by  an  earthquake, 
later  in  the  same  century ; it  received  further  changes  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth.  Two  thirteenth-centmy  designs  for 
vaulting  were  traced  out,  but  neither  of  them  was  ever  carried  into 
execution.  The  fifteenth  century  gave  up  the  idea  of  vaulting, 
added  a wooden  roof  of  its  own  style,  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  walls  and  lowering  the  gable.  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  was  no  isolated  change,  but  part  of  a general  recon- 
struction of  the  roofs  throughout  the  church,  which  introduced  the 
only  fine  specimens  of  roofing,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  which  the 
church  contains.  At  the  same  time  a change  was  made  in  the 
windows  at  the  east  end.  They  were  originally  two  ranges  of 
lancets,  but,  along  with  the  change  of  the  gable,  the  upper 
range  was  changed  into  a single  large  and  rather  awk- 
ward Perpendicular  window.  Here  then  is  a good  deal  of 
history  to  study  and  preserve.  It  is  now  proposed  to  undo 
the  whole  of  the  changes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  restore  the 


walls  and  gables  to  the  original  height,  to  restore  the  upper 
lancet  windows,  the  design  of  which  has  been  recovered,  and  to 
vault  the  presbytery  in  wood  from  the  old  vaulting-shafts,  the 
walls  being  thought  to  be  not  strong  enough  to  bear  stone. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  proposed  change  ? As  a 
matter  of  appearance,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
an  improvement.  It  will  change  a work  the  parts  of  which  now 
are  somewhat  incongruous  into  an  harmonious  and  very  beautiful 
whole.  And  it  will  not  be  a mere  conjectural  innovation  5 it  will 
be  bringing  the  presbyteiy  to  the  condition  which  its  original 
builders  intended,  if  they  did  not  perfectly  carry  out  their  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wiping  out  a piece  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
building;  nay,  by  suggesting  the  distinctly  false  idea  that  the 
general  reconstruction  of  the  roofs  did  not  extend  to  the  presby- 
tery, it  is  not  only  wiping  out  history,  hut  falsifying  it.  Again, 
though  a decided  improvement  in  itsehf,  it  will  put  the  presbytery 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  as  seen  outside. 
Putting  aside  this  last  argument,  which  may  be  thought  to  be 
at  least  balanced  by  the  great  improvement  within,  we  have 
here  a distinct  case  of  the  clashing  of  Art  and  History.  Mere 
aesthetics  certainly  recommend  the  change.  The  answer  brought 
is  that,  in  dealing  with  an  ancient  building,  we  are  not  to  go  by 
mere  aesthetics — that  an  ancient  building  is  an  ancient  record,  and 
that  the  proposed  change  will  mutilate  and  even  falsify  the  record. 
What  judgment  are  we  to  give  between  such  arguments?  It 
seems  to  us  that  all  depends  on  one  question.  What  is  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  parts  which  it  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  ? 
Are  they  in  such  a state  that  the  architect  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  them  as  a matter  of  safety,  if  there  were  no 
question  about  improving  or  bringing  things  hack  to  an  earlier 
design  P If  such  reconstruction  is  not  necessary,  then  we  say. 
Leave  the  thing  as  it  is ; it  comes  under  the  general  law  of 
preservation  ; it  would  undoubtedly  he  easy  to  improve,  easy 
to  fall  back  on  an  earlier  age  and  a better  design ; but  our 
business  is  not  to  improve  but  to  preserve;  not  to  make  the 
church  as  .its  original  builders  meant  it  to  he,  but  to  keep  it  as 
its  successive  builders  have  actually  made  it.  But  if  the  archi- 
tect can  sincerely  tell  us  that  these  portions  are  in  such  a state 
that  he  would,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  take  them  down 
and  rebuild  them,  then  we  should  bid  him  boldly  carry  out  his  im- 
provements, boldly  rebuild  it  according  to  the  original  design. 
Art  dictates  that  course,  and  History  no  longer  opposes  it.  If  the 
work  must  come  down,  the  genuine  record  is  lost ; and  to  build  up  its 
exact  likeness  would  be  simply  to  substitute  a copy  for  the  record, 
which  would  not  have  the  value  of  the  original.  A genuine 
Perpendicular  window,  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
its  value;  it  may  spoil  an  earlier  design,  but  we  respect  it 
as  part  of  the  history  of  the  building.  But  a modern  building, 
made  to  look  like  Early  Engfish  with  Perpendicular  insertions,  is 
simply  an  unreal  mockery.  In  a word,  let  us  not  rebuild  or  inno- 
vate in  any  way,  from  any  mere  notion  of  sesthetical  improvement. 
But  if  rebuilding  is  needful,  then  it  is  more  real  and  honest  to 
rebuild  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  earlier,  better,  and  more 
extensive  portions  of  the  building. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  argument  as  we  used  in  the  case 
of  Chichester  tower.  At  Chichester  there  could  he  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  rebuilding,  because  the  tower  had 
actually  fallen  down.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  St.  David’s 
presbytery,  we  held  that  the  patchwork  of  different  centuries 
was  to  be  preserved  if  it  could  be  preserved,  hut  that,  as  it 
could  not  be  preserved,  it  was  better  to  replace  it  by  a tower 
and  spire  which  should  be  consistent  and  harmonious  from 
the  floor  to  the  weather-cock.  All  that  is  wanted  at  St.  David’s 
is  to  show  that  the  case  is  the  same  as  Chichester,  that  is,  that 
preservation  of  the  work  as  it  now  stands  is  impossible.  If  it  be 
possible,  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  a great  pity  to  make  the 
change,  but,  as  it  was  made,  it  is  a matter  of  history  with  which 
we  have  no  business  to  meddle. 

We  speak  only  of  the  proposed  works  in  the  presbytery  at  St. 
David’s,  because  it  is  there  only  that  we  know  in  detail  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done.  But  the  same  rule  would  .apply  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  four  great  lantern  arches.  At  present,  they  are 
not  uniform.  In  one  of  the  recastings  of  the  chiu-ch,  one  of  the 
original  round  arches  was  left,  while  the  other  three  were  rebuilt 
in  the  pointed  form.  This  variety  then  is  a most  remarkable  piece 
of  history,  but  it  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  Here 
again  let  the  genuine  ancient  work  he  preserved  as  long  as  any 
process  will  keep  it  up.  But  if,  by  any  bad  luck,  the  foxu-  arches 
should  need  being  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  we  should  think  it 
unreal  to  imitate,  in  modern  work  of  one  date,  a peculiarity  which 
arose  wholly  from  the  original  arches  having  been  built  at  different 
dates.  History  always  pleads  for  the  preserv.ation  of  genuine 
work  of  any  kind,  as  long  as  such  preservation  is  possible.  But 
when  such  preservation  is  impossible.  History  does  not  ask  for  the 
substitution  of  modern  imitations,  but  leaves  Art  to  settle  the 
matter  in  her  own  way. 

The  restoration  of  St.  D.avid’s  Cathedral  will,  we  should  think, 
supply  a good  many  other  curious  questions  before  it  is  done, 
especially  as  to  the  arrangements  required  to  accommodate  both 
the  choral  English  and  the  parochial  Welsh  service.  We  will  not 
enter  upon  the  subject,  as  no  scheme  is  before  us.  But  we  will 
just  ask  one  question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Welsh  language 
or  the  Welsh  disposition  which  forbids  a choral  service  in  Welsh  ? 
Our  Celtic  neighbours,  in  their  schismatical  tabernacles,  are 
accustomed  to  sing  lustily  and  with  a good  coiu'age.  If  eccle- 
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siastical  decorum  would  allow  them  a little  more  scope  for  so 
doing  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  might  possibly  help  to 
bring  some  stray  sheep  back  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy, 


MR.  CLAY  ON  THE  CLASSICS. 

rilllE  defiant  recklessness  with  which  a thoroughly  vulgar  person 
J-  of  a certain  stamp  will  avow  his  vulgarity,  and  pride  him- 
self upon  it,  is  often  so  amusing  as  to  compensate  for  the  infliction 
of  Iiis  company.  His  rude  imitation  of  geniality  and  good- 
fellowsliip,  as  he  pretends  to  dispense  with *6ocial  ceremonies  which 
he  Icnows  to  be  usual,  but  whose  precise  details  he  also  knows 
himself  to  be  quite  incompetent  to  carry  out,  is  so  exceedingly 
funny  that  his  guests  may  pardon  him  for  the  awkwardness  and 
confusion  which  probably  ensues.  He  tells  them,  in  loud  tones, 
that  they,  must  not  come  to  his  house  for  kickshaws  and  fancy 
wines,  klonest  fish  and  joint,  •with  sound  port,  are  his  fare,  and  if 
people  are  not  content  with  that,  why  they  can  stay  away.  If 
Thackeray’s  Philip  had  had  a spark  of  humour  in  him,  the  Sunday 
dinners  at  Mugford’s  must  have  been  a source  of  the  keenest 
enjoyment  to  him.  To  be  ill-tempered  with  such  people,  or  to  call 
them  names,  is  simply  ungrateful.  Seen  in  a proper  light,  the 
veliemence,  not  unmingled  with  nervousness,  with  which  they 
declaim  against  fine  manners,  their  readiness  to  catch  at  any  hint 
as  to  the  ways  of  grand  houses,  and  the  uncomfortable  bluster 
which  destroys  their  meritorious  efforts  to  look  jovial  and  hos- 
pitable, are  as  exquisitely  amusing  as  an  equally  good  comedy  on 
the  stage. 

The  exhibition  of  himself  which  Mr.  Clay  has  recently  been 
making  before  his  constituents  at  Hull  is  an  entertainment  of  the 
same  kind,  though  in  a rather  different  line.  Mr.  Clay  does  not  sneer 
at  the  amenities  of  the  dinner-table,  but  he  denounces  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  with  exactly  the  sort  of  uneasy  rashness  and 
nervous  defiance  displayed  by  hospitable  ruffians  like  Mugford. 
It  would  be  just  as  foolish,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  to  be 
seriously'  angry  with  our  entertainer.  Most  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  compelled  by  the  approach  of  an  election  to 
talk  at  the  educational  institutions  of  their  borough,  choose  some 
pretty  safe  and  easy  subject,  which,  if  not  likely  to  contribute 
largely  to  useful  knowledge,  is  at  all  events  easily  crammed  from 
a Cyclopaedia  or  the  back  numbers  of  the  Quarterlies,  and  is 
not  open  to  much  criticism.  But  Mr.  Clay  scorns  such  devices, 
and,  like  Bottom,  he  resolved  to  “ rehearse  more  obscenely  and 
courageously.”  His  theme  was  the  too  exclusive  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  English  education.  In  itself,  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  well-worn,  but  the  member  for  Hull 
is  not  the  less  amusing  on  that  account.  ^ Mr.  Clay’s  nice 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors  who,  as 
he  thinks,  have  done  so  much  harm  to  modern  education, 
may  be  inferred  from  a parallel  which  he  draws  between  the 
greatest  orators  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  “ I con- 
fess,” he  says,  “though  I am  no  follower  of  Mr.  Spm'geon, 
that  there  is  something  about  him,  in  the  rapid  and  natural 
movements  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  practical  fervour  of 
his  address,  which  reminds  me  of  Demosthenes.”  There  was  a 
spirited  drawing  in  Pmich,  during  the  Exhibition  of  1 862,  repre- 
senting two  squab-faced  “ servant-gals,”  in  poor  Leech’s  best  style, 
gazing  with  fervent  admiration  on  the  tinted  Venus,  and  one  of 
them  exclaiming  to  her  companion,  “ Ow  like  hour  Hemmar  ! ” 
Mr.  Clay,  as  he  appears  when  reminded  of  Demosthenes,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  Leech’s  picture.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  wonder 
how  long  ago  Mr.  Clay  formed  an  opinion  about  the  oratorical  ex- 
cellences of  Demosthenes,  just  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  about  the 
qualifications  for  connoisseurship  of  the  friend  of  “Hemmar.” 
"VVe  are  bound,  in  lack  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  suppose 
that  the  easy  familiarity  with  the  Demosthenic  style  is  not  merely 
assumed,  and  to  admit  that  pur  o'wn  reminiscences  of  the  Greek 
orator  must  be  quite  erroneous.  And  if  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  really 
lik'e  Demosthenes,  we  can  more  easily  sympathise  with  Mr,  Clay’s 
objections  to  classic  models  being  set  up  in  the  public  schools  for 
general  imitation.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  well-known  letter  to 
Zachary  Macaulay  on  the  best  training  for  Macaulay’s  son, 
enjoined  the  constant  study  of  the  Greek  orators.  The  future 
historian,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  not  take  this  ad"vice  sufficiently  to 
heart,  or  else  he  might  perhaps  have  achieved  a far  higher  reputa- 
tion than  that  which  he  really  acquired,  and  even  rivalled  the 
fame  and  glory  of  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

Much  as  Mr.  Clay  objects  to  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Eome, 
his  estimate  of  English  classics  is  even  lower.  He  favoured 
his  hearers  with  some  critical  remarks  on  Milton’s  -wi-itings, 
and  observed  very  truly  that  Milton  sometimes  did  violence  to  the 
genius  of  his  own  language  by  using  ancient  forms  of  expression. 
Why  this  observation  should  have  been  received  with  “loud 
applause,”  one  cannot  exactly  see.  However,  it  is  a piece  of  just 
criticism.  The  often-quoted  description  of  Adam,  “ comeliest  of 
his  sons  since  born,  and  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve,”  i^  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force 
foreign  idioms  into  our  language.  But  Mr.  Clay  boldly  main- 
tains that  “ Milton’s  scholarship  added  no  beauty  to  his  poetry,” 
and,  not  content  with  this  sweeping  and  unsupported  assertion, 
goes  on  to  say  that  “it  altogether  spoiled  his  prose.”  Many 

{)eople  find  Paradise  Lost  hard  reading,  but  it  is  indeed  start- 
ing to  hear  Milton’s  prose  described  as  something  “spoiled.” 
A sceptical  critic  may  perhaps,  in  his  own  mind,  doubt  whether 
Ml’.  Clay  ever  read  Demosthenes,  but  Mr.  Clay  candidly 


confesses  that  he  has  not  read  the  prose  works  of  Milton’s 
the  spoiling  of  which  he  so  coolly  assumes.  “ I have  myself,”  he 
says,  “tried  to  read  his  famous  tract  On  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,  and  I confess  that  I failed ; it  is  certainly  a very  fine 
writing — stupendously  fine.  It  is  English  of  the  most  stately, 
and,  if  an  Americanism  be  not  irreverent,  of  the  ‘ tallest  ’ 
description.”  At  this  point  the  audience,  which  had  ap- 
plauded loudly  because  Milton  failed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
English  like  Greek,  laughed  heartily  because  their  repre- 
sentative described  him  as  a “tall”  writer.  Encouraged 
by  the  friendly  merriment  of  his  hearers,  Mr.  Clay  went  on 
to  say  that,  “ in  his  humble  opinion,  it  is  a great  deal  too  like 
Latin,  and  rather  harder  to  construe — for  it  must  be  construed — 
than  Latin  would  be  to  a good  scholar”  5 a statement  which  was 
received  with  fresh  hilarity  by  this  strangest  of  audiences.  That 
a person  presuming  to  talk  about  literature  should  venture  on  such 
criticism  as  this  of  the  Areopayitica — a work  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  all  parties,  contains  passages  of  glorious  eloquence  and 
solid  reasoning  unsurpassed  in  English  literature  — perhaps 
excites  something  warmer  than  a feeling  of  amusement.  Oc- 
casionally Mugford  does  become  almost  intolerable,  but  sensi- 
ble people,  after  all,  remember  that  he  cannot  help  it;  and 
we  may  reasonably  be  as  much  amused  by  Mr.  Clay’s  taste- 
less jocularity  as  his  Hull  audience,  though  for  different 
reasons.  It  is  certainly  a fact  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Clay 
ioxvaHL  the  Areopayitica — “that  noble  apology  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press,”  as  Hallam  says,  “ which  everybody  reads  with  admira- 
tion ” — as  hard  to  construe  as  Latin,  which  possibly  with  him  is 
saying  a very  great  deal.  Gray  is,  according  to  the  member  for 
Hull,  another  instance  of  a poet  who  would  have  been  much 
better  off  if  he  had  been  less  of  a scholar.  The  Pindaric  odes 
are  never  turned  to  a second  time,  and  never  remembered,  simply 
because,  apparently,  they  are  called  Pindaric.  The  Ode  on  Eton 
College,  on  the  other  hand,  could  never  have  been  suggested  by 
the  manners  or  literature  of  the  ancients : — 

You  all  know  the  lines  which  I have  more  especially  in  my  mind,  when  he 
gazes — through  his  tears,  no  doubt— on  the  towers  of  his  old  school  — 
(applause) — but  I cannot  deny  myself  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  quoting 
them : — 

“ I feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A momentary  bliss  bestow  ; 

As  'vra'ving  fresh  your  gladsome  wing. 

And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

My  weary  soul  you  seem  to  soothe. 

And  breathe  a second  spring.” 

(Applause.)  No  Latin  here ; no  Greek  ; pure,  unadulterated,  exquisitely 
tender  English  feeling — (applause) — a feeling  the  ancients  had  not ; they 
had  no  schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  never  produced  such  a 
stanza. 

How  on  eartb.  the  wretched  ancients  could  be  expected  to 
have  “ exquisitely  tender  English  feeling  ” one  does  not  tmder- 
stand ; and  “ our  sense  of  the  word  ” school  is  so  uncommonly 
vague  and  various,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
systems  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  how  far  their 
little  boys  were  differently  treated  from  our  o-wn.  As  for  the 
degree  of  merit  of  the  particular  stanza,  tastes  may  differ,  but 
assuredly,  if  English  poetry  could  supply  nothing  finer,  there 
would  cease  to  be  much  controversy  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
ancients  and  moderns.  Mr.  Clay  had  the  “ melancholy  pleasure  ” 
of  displaying  his  familiarity  with  English  poetry,  and  a man  who 
thinks  Mr.  Spurgeon  like  Demosthenes  may  fairly  think  that  Gray 
is  more  exquisitely  tender  and  graceful  than  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  confusion  which  runs 
through  Mr.  Clay’s  argument.  He  proves,  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
that  imitations  of  classical  'wi’iters  by  two  famous  English 
writers  have  been  failures,  and  that  Milton  and  Gray  owe 
their  fame  to  those  pieces  where  the  imitation  is  least 
to  be  detected.  From  this  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  Latin  and  Greek  to  be  the  principal  means  of  education 
in  English  schools  is  a monstrous  blunder.  Mr.  Clay’s  eccen- 
tricities in  detail  are  more  amusing  than  the  general  falla- 
ciousness of  his  reasoning.  Shakspeare,  of  course,  is  his  great 
argument.  Shakspeare  was  not  a classical  scholar,  and  yet 
■wi-ote  fine  plays.  Lryo,  instead  of  making  Latin  verses,  and 
reading  Latin  and  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  let  English  boys 
be  made  to  learn  how  different  gases  are  composed,  and  all  about 
beasts  and  birds  and  the  planets.  But,  besides  Shakspeare, 
“ others  after  and  below  him  have  yet  attained,  as  he  did,  their 
full  growth  with  no  more  assistance  from  the  writers  of  (Ireece 
and  Rome  ” ; and  among  them  Mr.  Clay  places  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  and  Swift.  It  is  impossible  even  to  guess  why  these 
writers  should  be  selected  as  having  been  independent  of  the 
classics.  Mr.  Clay  has  unfortunately  forgotten  that  Dryden  trans- 
lated Virgil  and  Juvenal,  thatPope  translated  Homer,  that  Addison’s 
scholarship  was  considered  most  remarkable  by  his  contemporai’ies, 
that  his  Latin  verses  are  among  the  best  that  Enghshmen  have 
written,  and  that  Swift  was  a constant  reader  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Provincial  audiences  are  truly  long-suffering,  but 
the  people  of  Hull  must  be  even  more  so  than  most  if  they  can 
listen  to  an  orator  declaiming  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
education,  when  he  shows  so  clearly  that  he  is  himself  as 
ignorant  of  modern  literature  as  he  wants  everybody  else  to  be  of 
the  literature  of  the  ancients.  In  spite  of  the  contmued  applause 
and  laughter,  there  must  have  been  a good  many  persons  present 
who  were  conscious  that  the  performance  was  simply  ludicrous. 
Suppose,  said  Mr.  Clay,  we  could  take  Cicero  into  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and,  pointing  to  its  countless  shelves  which 
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gi’oaa  under  the  learning  of  every  age  and  every  country,  should 
tell  him  that  all  that  is  now  required  to  be  learned  by  our  most 
diligent  and  distinguished  youth  miglit  be  put  upon  one  shelf 
alone,  and  that  it  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  world  before  the  birth  of  almost  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  live  upon  the  earth,  why  that  “ courteous  gentle- 
man” would  want  words  to  express  his  wonder  at^  our  infatuation. 
Most  people  would  be  more  than  content  if  they  could  be  sure  of 
boys  at  school  reading  the  boohs  of  a single  shelf  j but  Mr.  Clay 
implies  that  they  ought  to  make  themselves  masters,  metapho- 
rically, of  all  the  countless  shelves  in  the  British  Museum. 
Even  Mr.  Clay  himself  would  make  fewer  and  less  gratuitous 
blunders  if  he  were  familial’  with  a single  shelf  of  English 

literature.  He  would,  at  any  rate,  have  learnt  discretion 

enough  not  to  sneer  at  Milton’s  AreopagUica  as  a piece  of 
tall  talk,  and  not  to  cite  Pope  or  Addison  as  poets 

who  were  independent  of  the  classics.  However,  he  is 

jiersuaded  that  the  days  of  classical  supremacy  are  numbered. 
“ You  might  as  well  continue  to  drive  a curriculum, 
or  supply  your  towns  with  wuter  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.” 
We  may  just  notice,  in  pascing,  that  if  BIr.  Clay’s  shelf  had 
contained  a Latin  dictionary,  he  might  have  known  better  than  to 
use  curriculum  for  “ a chariot.”  The  courteous  Cicero  would  have 
been  dreadfully  puzzled  at  such  an  expression  as  driving  a 
cwTiculmn.  Still,  if  we  may  believe  a penny  contemporary,  the 
public  is  on  BL.  Clay’s  side.  If  so,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
Chamtort’s  bitter  question,  “ Le  public,  le  public,  combmi  faut  il  de 
sots  pour  faire  un  public  ? ” 


THE  TIMES  ON  COMPETITION  WALLAHS. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  written  lately  on  the  demerits  of 
competitive  examination.  People  in  general  have  become 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  a once  popular  fetish  for  charming 
away  idleness,  incompetence,  and  other  official  maladies.  Pew 
have  been  bold  enough  lately  to  say  a good  word  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  once  the  recognised  panacea  for  all  political 
and  social  ills.  Suddenly  BIr.  Lowe  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his 
favourite  scheme,  and  tried  to  prove  that  we  are  all  being 
continually  examined  all  our  lives,  so  that  a little  more  or 
less  formal  examining  can  do  none  of ‘us  any  harm.  When 
we  noticed  his  speech  last  week,  we  had  no  idea  that  the 
Times,  as  it  were  by  “inspiration,”  would  take  up  the  high 
theme  within  four  days,  and  sound  the  merits  of  that  very 
moribund  system,  in  an  article  which  is  very  like  BIr.  Lowe’s 
speech,  “ only  a little  more  so  ” — “ Herode  Herodior.”  The  leading 
journal,  it  would  seem,  has  determined  to  astonish  its  readers  by 
adhering  for  a short  period  to  an  idea  which  is  becoming  unpopular, 
just  as  the  proverbial  rat,  in  a moment  of  eccentricitjq  may  feel  a 
reluctance  to  leave  the  sinking  ship.  "We  can  understand  the  innate 
obstinacy  of  BIr.  Lowe  when  he  preaches  fervidly  the  tiyblown 
doctrine  which  he  took  up  and  made  his  own  in  happier  years ; but 
the  Times  is  a journal  which  has  so  long  led  by  following  the 
momentary  opinion  of  the  public,  that  we  own  to  a slight  surprise 
at  seeing  it  take  its  stand  on  the  losing  side  with  Cato  and  BIr. 
Lowe,  and  boldly  proclaim  the  merits  of  “ competition,”  especially 
in  India.  But  those  who  read  the  article  in  which  these  views 
were  announced  will  soon  lose  their  iirst  emotion  of  surprise.  It 
is  merely  a blast  of  the  old  trumpet,  a rodomontade  of  the  old 
familiar  strain.  Excepting  some  other  articles  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  same  paper,  we  have  seldom  seen  such  a tissue  of 
illogical  fallacies  in  print.  One  of  the  very  earliest  advocates  of 
“competition”  was  Burton,  the  anatomiser  of  Blelancholy, 
who,  in  a queer  lopsided  way,  put  forth  views  on  the  subject 
which  unconsciously  prophesied  the  advent  of  an  idea  that  was 
to  drive  the  whole  nation  half-mad  more  than  two  centuries  .after 
his  time.  He  chose  to  counterbalance  the  monotony  of  his  spleen 
against  a foolish  world,  by  sketching  an  ideal  commonwealth 
where  all  defects  should  be  amended.  In  this  “ paradise  of  the 
world”  competition  was  to  reign  supreme.  “'All  temporal  and 
spiritual  offices  and  dignities  (even  that  object  of  holy  ambition — 
the  Archbishopric  of  Utopia),  if  any  honest  man  will  stand  for 
and  be  sufficiently  qualified,  he  shall  have  present  possession.”  It 
is  odd  that  he  should  have  chosen  the  two  professions  where  com- 
petition has  hitherto  been  powerless  against  nepotism  and  patronage, 
when  he  laid  down  that  aU  rectors  of  benefices  and  all  judges  and 
inferior  lawyers  should  be  examined  for  their  posts  “ like  the  literati 
in  China,”  an  account  of  which  p.aradise  of  examiners  had  tickled 
his  imagination.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  the  happily 
defunct  Emperor  of  the  Taepings,  who  wanted  to  examine  all  his 
civil  servants  in  the  Bible  ? The  barbarian  pushed  the  doctrine  of 
indiscriminate  examination  to  its  legitimate  absurdity,  but  he  acted 
on  hardly  weaker  arguments  than  those  persons  who  think  a know- 
ledge of  every  corner  of  the  vast  field  of  thought,  and  a habit  of 
ranging  from  Greek  iambics  to  Hindoo  philosophjq  a complete  pre- 
par.ation  for  the  duties  of  a collector  or  a police  magistrate. 

The  Times  has  found  out  at  last  that  “ complaints  are  being- 
made  in  a quiet  sort  of  w.ay  in  London  and  Calcutta  ” ag.ainst  the 
present  mode  of  appointing  our  civil  servants  in  India,  and,  with- 
out understanding  the  real  point  of  the  accusation,  it  is  indignant 
that  the  old-fashioned  offspring  of  Ilaileybiu’y  should  be  preferred 
by  anybody,  English  or  Indian,  to  the  new  competition  article.  It 
can  understand  that  there  was  an  advant.age  in  the  old  plan  of 
sending  “ clever  and  ambitious  youths  to  India,  who,  if  left  to 
themselves,  might  have  preferred  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  great 


prizes  of  life  in  this  country.”  This  argument  is  admitted  to  be 
good  “ in  an  Indi.an  point  of  view.”  But  “no  such  bold  assertion 
has  yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge,  though  a good  deal  of  re.ac- 
tionary  agitation  has  been  going  on.”  Our  contemporary  then 
proceeds  to  use  the  somewhat  stale  device  of  raising  up  a set  of 
objections  made  of  str.aw,  to  be  knocked  down  by  his  powerful 
logic;  the  only  difficulty  being,  that  he  omits  all  the  real  objec- 
tions which  h.ave  been  used,  or  utterly  misrepresents  them.  "We 
will  abbreviate  his  somewhat  wordy  statement  of  these  “ allega- 
tions,” which  mfiy  be  summed  up  in  a,  sentence:  — Though 
admitted  to  be  intellectu.ally  superior,  the  competition  candidates 
are  s.aid  to  bfe  inferior  tg  their  predecessors  in  the  qualific.ations  of 
Indian  civilians ; first,  because  their  physique  and  ■ activity  are 
below  the  former  standard ; secondly,  because  their  personal 
character  is  not  equally  likely  to  impress  the  native  mind ; thirdly, 
because  they  are  deficient  in  the  social  virtues  of  gentlemen ; and 
all  these  shortcomings  are  .attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
dr.awn  from  a lower  class  of  society,  and  selected’  by  ex- 
amination instead  of  by  favour.  By  reference  to  public 
documents  and  to  “facts  within  its  reach,”  the  Times  un- 
dertakes to  refute  these  fantastic  objections  conjured  up  by 
itself,  and,  by  a little  statistical  juggling,  to  prove  that  black 
is  white  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Eor  example,  the 
writer  seeks  to  disprove  what  most  people  know  to  be  the  fact — 
that  few  of  the  competitors  in  the  more  recent  examinations  have 
been  either  educated  at  a University  or  at  a public  school.  This  is  a 
statement  which,  by  a reference  to  the  annual  “ public  document  ” 
which  announces  the  names  and  the  places  of  educ.atiou  of  the  suc- 
cessful youths,  will  be  easily  verified.  Besides,  it  st.mds  to  reason, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  examination.  When  a most  feeble 
smattering  of  two  Oriental  languages  will  suffice  to  answer  whole 
papers  which  collectively  count  for  as  much  as  each  set  of  abstruse 
and  terrible  questions  on  the  Latin  or  Greek  “ langu.age,  literature 
and  composition,”  is  it  surprising  that  the  youths  who  compete 
should  prefer  to  go  to  a crammer  in  the  more  surprising  and  outre 
subjects  rather  than  pass  through  a long  and  expensive  education 
in  the  more  difficult  and  the  less  paying  curriculum  of  University 
teaching  ? Any  one  who  will  look  at  the  last  set  of  Indian  p.apers, 
which  do  not  m.aterially  differ  from  those  of  former  years, 
will  see  that  it  is  wiser  to  take  in  Ar.abic,  Sanskrit,  Geology,  and 
Bloral  Philosophy,  th.an  to  try  to  answer  those  Latin  and  Greek 
enigmas  which  reflect  credit  on  the  ponderosity  of  the  examiners 
appointed,  while  they  must  strike  desp.air  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  to  look  on  each  set  for  three  mortal  hours  imder  a July 
sun.  This  is  why  University  men  hav-e  no  chance  against  the 
outsiders.  Their  peculiar  learning,  tre.ated  in  their  peculiar  style 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  with  the  ch.ance  of  a 
second-class  at  Oxford  would  think  of  going  to  India),  does  not 
count  for  so  much  as  those  uew-faugled  branches  of  learning  which 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  special  crammer. 

Of  course,  ten  years  ago  it  was  different.  The  competitive 
system  was  in  liigh  favour  while  the  advantages  of  India  were 
as  yet  ench.anting  in  the  distant  .and  unexplored  region  of 
ignorance.  Eor  a short  time  these  appointments  seemed  likely 
to  r.ank  with  the  old-fashioned  honours,  and  several  small  Colleges 
laid  themselves  out  especially  for  places  in  this  easier  class-hst. 
Aji  idea  got  afloat  that  to  be  “ the  37th  India  ” of  the  year  was 
something  like  getting  .an  honorary  fourth  — the  m.ark  of  genius 
which  disdained  the  cumbrous  rules  of  the  ordinary  style,  of  reading. 
But  it  was  very  soon  discovered  th.at  the  new  examination  had 
created  a new  class  of  aspirants,  and  it  became  impossible  for  the 
idle,  gentlemanly,  and  tolerably  informed  young  men  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  hold  their  own  against  the  hosts  which  issued 
from  Belfast  and  St.  Andrews,  and  h.alf  a hundred  English  gram- 
mar-schools and  joint-stock  colleges.  Thus  it  has  resulted  that 
hardly  any  of  those  who  have  Lately  gone  to  India  h.ave  had  the 
great  advantage  of  a public-school  life  and  a knocking  into  shape 
at  a University.  The  Times  itself  appears  to  recognise  this  fact 
when  it  speaks  of  the  Hindoos  as  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  airs  of  the  Scotch  cadets  and  those  of  the  young  Irish  adven- 
turers. But  it  has  to  prove  the  contrsiry,  and  it  does  so  by  using  a 
timeworn  dodge.  Facts  .and  documents  are  manipulated  so  as  to 
mislead  the  unwary  who  have  had  no  experience  of  what  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  conjuring  with  figures.  Instead  of  taking  the 
lists  of  the  last  few  years,  on  which  the  objectors  to  the  system 
have  justly  grounded  their  complaints,  our  contemporary  prefers 
to  throw  together  .all  the  lists  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  argue 
from  the  averages  which  he  strikes  from  them.  “ We  learn,”  he 
says,”  th.at  out  of  376  who  have  proceeded  to  India  since  1855, 
no  le.ss  th.an  158  h.ad  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,”  besides  a 
vast  number  from  other  Universities.  “BVe  know  not  what  better- 
evidence  could  be  given  that  most  competition  w.allahs  are  gentle- 
men, at  least  by  education.”  It  is  difficult  to  guess  the_  exact 
amount  of  imbecility  which  could  proffer  this  as  the  best  evidence 
on  a question  which  has  only  arisen  witliiu  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  BVe  ask  why  almost  all  the  men  came  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ten  ye.ars  ago,  and  why  hardly  au}^  come  now,  and  we  are 
told  in  reply,  that  the  average  of  ten  years  would  show  that  a good 
many  have  come  from  the  Universities.  This  reasoning  would  not 
deceive  a child,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  writer  believed 
in  it  himself;  yet  he  seems  to  think  that  the  public  will 
swallow  that,  and  about  a dozen  equally  logical  truths  besides. 
The  whole  arguments  of  the  Times  rest  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  the  new  school  of  civilians  is  considered  by  all  to  be  more 
intellectual  than  the  old  Haileybury  students.  We  doubt  this 
assumption  most  thoroughly,  unless  a smattering  of  twenty  sorts 
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of  learning  bo  “ more  intellectual  ” tlian  the  solid  knowledge  of  a 
few.  At  least  Ilaileybury  took  care  that  tbo  men  had  time  to  learn 
tho  principles  of  their  profession.  Two  or  three  terms  were  not 
thought  too  much  timo  to  devote  to  lectures  on  one  practical 
subject ; but  tho  new  school,  in  the  course  of  a few  mouths’ 
interval  between  one  terrible  examination  and  another,  will  cram 
you  half  a dozen,  comprisin"  among  them  such  trifles  as  Hindoo 
.and  Mohammed.a)!  L.aw,  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Civil 
Ijaw,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Law  of  Evidence,  besides  the 
Oriental  languages ! We  acknowledge  that  the  old  system  had 
m.any  defects,  but  we  defy  any  one  to  say  with  reason  that  its 
vaunting  and  ambitious  successor  has  done  any  better. 

After  all,  the  great  merit  of  Ilaileybury  was,  that  the  place  was 
something  between  a public  school  and  a college,  which  turned 
out  healthy,  sensible  young  Englishmen,  much  polished  by  mutu.al 
contact,  and  full  of  gentlem.anly  feelings.  The  Times  says  that 
this  polish  and  gentlemanly  feeling  is  either  superfluous,  or  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  wallahs  of  the  new  regime  in  a sidficient  degree.  In 
fact,  that  they  are  as  good  as  the  Ilaileybury  civilians,  and  a great 
deal  better  too.  Are  they  undersized?  The  Times  says  that 
their  average  is  over  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the  line.  Are  they 
less  polished  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  ? The  Times 
says  that  B.aboos  and  R.aj.ahs  cannot  tell  the  difference.  Can  they 
ride  across  country  as  an  'Indian  civilian  is  continually  obliged 
to  travel  ? Yes,  says  the  Times,  with  a crowning  .absurdity,  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  ordered  them  to  produce 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  journey  on  horseback ! 


PLATING  AT  AGITATION. 

MANCHESTER  is  in  its  own  way  a sort  of  metropolis,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  it  should  contain  its  due 
share  of  such  men  as  make  our  own  Miirylebone  so  unenviably 
notorious.  In  a large  town  there  is  always  sure  to  be  found  a 
certain  number  of  ambitious  souls  panting  to  emerge  from  the 
obscurity'  of  private  life,  even  if  it  be  only  into  the  more  enlarged 
obscurity  of,  a vestry  or  a local  meeting.  Perhaps  in  the  long  rim 
they  do  good.  The  “village  Hampden”  has  his  uses,  but  they 
are  seldom  such  a's  he  would  himself  be  ready  to  recognise,  and 
they  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  much  per- 
son.al  dignity.  The  would-be  patriots  who  are  trying  to  form  a 
gigantic  “snowball  of  reform,”  in  their  own  felicitous  phrase, 
will  very  likely  be  of  some  seiwice  to  the  State,  though  not  in  the 
direction  they'  pretend  to  expect.  This  exceedingly  small  fry  may 
possibly  even  do  as  much  damage  to  Reform  as  its  greatest 
champion.  An  alderman,  a couple  of  barristers  who  practise  in 
the  local  courts,  and  a gentleman  whose  only  claim  to  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  that  Willi.am  Cobbett  was  his  father, 
do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  compose  a very  powerful  band. 
But,  if  they  lack  all  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  they  are  more  than  his  match 
in  indiscretion  and  lack  of  judgment.  Mr.  Bright  himself  could 
hardly  have  hit  upon  a happier  device  for  alien.ating  sensible  people 
than  the  Manchester  councillor  who  congratulated  a recent 
meeting  on  the  presence  of  ladies,  because  Reform  ought  to  be 
made  a home  question,  and  children  should  be  taught  from  their 
very  inflincy  that  “ it  was  a man’s  innate  right  to  exercise  the 
suffi’age.”  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Cobbett  scoffed 
merrily  at  the  notion  of  moderate  reform,  which  he  viewed  as  an 
equ.al  absurdity  with  “ moderate  attachment  in  a friend,  or  mode- 
rate fidelity  in  a wife.”  In  other  words,  a man  who  has  no  vote, 
who  is  not  protected  by  the  ballot,  and  who  cannot  return  a repre- 
sentotive  once  a year,  is  as  deeply  injured  as  if  he  had  an  unfaithful 
wife.  Mr.  Cobbett’s  similes  are  only  less  happy  and  forcible  than 
his  gramm.ar.  What  would  the  Mr.  Cobbett’s  feelings  have  been  if 
he  could  have  heard  his  son  say  that  “ The  most  cursed  of  the 
abuses  existing  in  this  country  must  be  that  of  rendering  foul  that 
stream  of  purity  which  had  caused  the  Crown  to  have  attributed 
to  it  the  colour  of  white,  he  meant  the  administration  not  only  of 
mercy,  but  justice.”  The  cursed  abuse  in  question  is  the  rather 
startling  fact  th.at  the  Government  “makes  people  connected 
with  the  Times  newsp.aper  judges,  appoints  them  to  judgeships 
[which  seems  to  come  to  much  the  same  thing],  makes  them 
privy-councillors,  and  gives  them  large  sums  of  money.’’  If  the 
orators  who  ask  for  manhood  suffi'age  and  annu.al  Parliaments 
could  only  contrive  to  talk  themselves  into  greater  publicity  than 
we  fe.ar  they  are  likely  to  obtain,  one  could  desire  no  better 
security  for  the  hopeless  failure  of  their  efforts. 

The  fact  on  which  these  pigmy  agitators  probably  rely  for  some 
measure  at  least  of  local  success  is  the  good  conduct  of  the  oper.atives 
during  the  recent  distress.  “I  believe,”  said  one  of  them,  “that 
the  cotton  distress  will  do  for  Reform  what  Irish  famine  did  for 
Free  Trade.”  It  would  be  a poor  compliment  to  Lancashire 
shrewdness  to  suppose  that  the  audience  were  taken  in  by  this 
specious  and  compact  w.ay  of  putting  the  thing.  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  a practical  measure  for  meeting  the  Irish  famine. 
It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  an  alteration  of  the  franchise  and 
of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  would  transform  Surat  cotton  into 
Sea  lsland,  or  mir.aculously  make  one  b.ale  require  as  much  labour 
for  its  manufacture  as  three  require  under  an  unreformed  system. 
But  the  speaker  perhaps  only  intended  to  compare  the  lack  of  food 
in  Ireland,  with  the  lack  of  cotton  in  Lancashire,  in  a rough  way. 
The  substance  of  his  argument,  though  not  unfamiliar,  may  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  The  Lancashire  operatives,  being 
Bufliciently  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  were  wise  enough  not 


to  riot,  or  to  destroy  m.achinciy,  or  do  anything  else  to  demand 
the  calling  out  of  troops  or  the  enrolment  of  special  constables, 
'riiorcfore,  votes  onglit  to  bo  taken  by  ballot.  Parliament  ought  to 
be  dissolved  every  year,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  virtually  handed  over  to  the  least  educated, 
least  thoughtful,  and  not  mo.st  unselfish  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. A stranger  conclusion  from  the  premisses  could  scarcely 
have  been  drawn.  It  may  be  cordially  admitted  that  the  operatives 
have  displayed  a very  admirable  amount  of  patience  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. Nobody  who  knew  them  expected  anything  else.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  political  question.  Those  who  object  to 
tho  indiscriminate  admission  of  manual  labourers  to  supre- 
macy over  the  rest  of  the  community  cannot  be  expected 
to  change  this  opinion  simply  because  the  Lancashire  weavers 
and  spinners  do  not  behave  like  a pack  of  frantic  Irish  bog- 
trotters.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  every  man  in  the  country 
got  his  “innate  right  to  exercise  the  suffrage,”  what  proof  is 
there  that  the  skilled  Lancashire  operative  is  the  type  of  the 
vast  masses  who  would  thus  be  enfranchised?  The  drill  and 
discipline  of  a cotton-mill  guarantee  merits  of  some  sort, 
but  the  skilful  and  trained  weaver  cannot  be  admitted,  on  the 
ground  taken  by  some  of  the  Manchester  agitators,  without  also 
admitting  the  hordes  of  dock  labourers,  Irish  reapers,  bovine 
rustics,  and  street  Arabs.  If,  with  one  of  the  most  zealous  mem- 
bers of  this  new  league,  we  “ cannot  hesitate  to  solve  the  political 
problem  of  the  day  % resorting  to  tho  thoroughly  just  principles 
of  manhood  suffrage,”  we  must  be  consistent.  If  the  sufl'rage  is  an 
innate  right,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  conferred  on  every  adult  “ hand  ” 
in  a Lancashire  mill,  what  right  have  we  to  refuse  it  to  any 
member  of  the  vast  and  lawless  tribes  who  form  so  important  an 
item  in  the  population  of  London  ? It  must  also  be  shown  how 
the  exhibition  of  patience  under  misfortunes,  which  impatience  must 
plainly  and  inevitably  have  aggravated,  indicates  in  itself  a capacity 
for  government.  The  Reformers  may  answer,  that  it  is  a sign  of  a 
habit  of  self-control — one  of  the  most  valuable  of  political  quali- 
ties. If  violence  or  rapacity  could  have  benefited  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  the  argument  would  be  intelligible.  Because  a 
man  who  has  got  toothache  abstains  from  dashing  his  head  against 
a stone  wall,  we  do  not  generally  poui-  out  eulogies  on  his  marvel- 
lous and  unparalleled  self-control.  The  point  which  not  only 
Manchester  aldermen  and  local  lawyers,  but  greater  men  than 
they,  overlook,  is  that  violent  self-assertion  is  to  be  expected  from 
these  operatives,  as  it  is  perhaps  from  anybody  else,  when  they 
think  that  it  will  do  them  any  good.  They  may  well  be  tranquil 
when  any  other  course  would  obviously  be  to  theh  immediate 
disadvantage ; but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  be  tranquil 
when,  by  agitation  and  union,  and  their  new  privilege  of  the 
franchise,  they  could  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  “ sinister 
interests  ” as  against  all  other  sections  of  the  community.  In 
short,  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  an  operative  neither  breaks 
a loom  nor  steals  a loaf,  when  to  do  so  would  plainly  be  to  his 
detriment,  that  therefore,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  not  vote 
for  throwing  all  the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  realized  properties 
and  large  incomes  ? It  was  said  at  Manchester,  as  it  had  been 
said  before  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  there  are  as  many  differences  of 
opinion  and  diversities  of  interest  among  the  labouring  classes  as 
among  all  others,  and  that  on  this  account  we  need  never  apprehend 
their  union  for  a common  selfish  purpose.  Happih',  a subsequent 
speaker,  himself  a working  man,  saved  other  people  the  trouble 
of  exposing  the  fallacy,  though  he  was  doubtless  unconscious 
of  the  full  significance  of  his  own  illustration.  “ The  aristocracy 
make  aristocratic  laws,  just  as  a House  of  tailors  would  make 
tailors’  laws.”  And  would  not  a House  ofwhich  a large  majority, 
under  the  universal  sufirage  system,  would  be  chosen  by  labourers, 
make  all  its  laws  in  favour  of  the  fancied  interests  of  labour  and 
against  the  rightful  claims  of  capital?  It  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reasoners  who  argue  that  the  working  classes  would 
give  all  sides  a fair  share  in  legislation,  of  the  ferocious  and  bitter 
invective  with  which  Ooningsby,  the  engine-fitter  of  Penge,  who 
wrote  to  the  Times,  vras  denounced  as  “ a traitor  to  his  order.” 

Mr.  Alderman  lieywood,  who  probably  represents  nobody  but 
himself,  still  pointed  out  pretty  clearlj'  the  line  which  the  Reform 
party  would  like  to  be  strong  enough  to  take.  “ The  progi-essive 
sections  of  the  people  ” had  hitherto  supported  Whigs  against 
Conservatives,  “ but  the  moment  there  was  a proposition  to 
separate  the  progressive  party  from  the  Whig  party,  and  leave 
that  party  to  fight  the  battle  by  itself  with  the  Conservative 
party,”  then  the  Whigs  would  fall.  And  “ although  the  Radicals 
might  not  be  able  to  return  members  of  parliament  on  their 
account  [whose  account  ?],  yet,  standing  in  the  position  they 
did  or  would  do,  they  would  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  party 
and  to  say.  We  will  trust  you  no  longer,  and  w'e  will  not  go  with 
you,  unless  you  give  us  pledges  that  reform  measures 
shall  be  introduced  and  carried.”  In  spite  of  the  aldermanic 
lethora  of  words,  it  is  easy  to  discern  Mr.  Hey  wood’s  meaning, 
t is  a corollary  to  what  was  said  at  a previous  meeting  as  to  its 
not  being  necessary  “ that  the  really  Radical  Reform  party  in 
the  House  should  be  a majority.”  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  great  danger  which  political  philosophers  predict  as 
inherent  in  our  present  form  of  representative  government — the 
transfer  of  positive  power  to  the  margins  of  parties — is  drawing 
rapidly  nearer.  The  local  leaders  will  find  they  cannot  carry 
their  candidate  without  the  support  of  the  margin  of  the  party, 
and  the  margin  will  not  lend  their  support  unless  the  candidate 
will  give  this  or  that  particular  pledge  for  an  object  distasteful  or 
indifferent  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  vote  for  him.  There  is  no 
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alternative  but  to  give  tbe  pledge,  or  let  in  the  man  on  the  other 
side.  The  Alliance  ■will  vote  for  no  man  •who  does  not  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill.  The  Reform  Union, 
threatens  to  vote  for  no  man  ■who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  force 
a Reform  Bill.  It  is  uncertain  ■whether  the  mimic  agitation  at 
Manchester  is  anything  more  than  a reproduction  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  described 
themselves  as  “ We,  the  people  of  England.”  One  of  the 
speakers  made  the  inopportune  suggestion  that  “ heavy  subscrip- 
tions told  most  effectually  in  the  case  of  the  Corn  Law  League, 
and  would  do  so  now.”  But  the  alderman,  and  the  two  local 
barristers,  and  the  son  of  Cobbett,  are  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  for  “ though 
they  are  on  pleasure  bent,  they  have  a frugal  mind.”  Still,  if  the 
principle  of  extorting  pledges  by  the  few  indispensable  outsiders 
of  parties  be  once  boldly  established,  even  these  may  become  as 
gods,  and  rule  elections.  The  accretions  which  the  “snowball 
of  reform  ” has  received  at  Manchester  are  not  considerable,  but 
they  indicate  the  hideous  shape  into  which  these  grown-up  school- 
boys design  to  pile  it  up. 


THE  DEMME  AND  TRUMPY  CASE. 

The  excitement  produced  by  murders  depends  upon  several 
circumstances.  There  is  the  interest  due  to  unravelling 
complicated  and  contradictory  evidence.  There  are  the  claims  of 
the  murder  to  be  considered,  in  Be  Quincy’s  language,  as  a work 
of  fine  art.  There  is  also  the  shock  to  our  personal  sense  of 
security  — the  uncomfortable  sensation  that  our  own  throats  may 
be  cut,  or  our  brains  beaten  out,  or  a dose  of  strychnine  judiciously 
inserted  in  our  medicine.  The  extraordinary  interest  created  by 
the  murder  of  poor  Mr.  Briggs  seems  to  prove  that  this  last 
source  of  interest  is  the  most  powerful.  Considered  by  itself,  it 
was,  apparently,  nothing  but  a brutal  unimaginative  crime, 
prompted  by  a simple  desire  for  a gold  watch  and  chain.  The 
coarsest  ticket-of-leave  man  might  be  capable  of  both  the  design 
and  the  execution.  There  must  be  thousands  of  people  in  London 
who  would  be  quite  up  to  knocking  an  old  man  down  with  a 
life-preserver  and  taking  his  money.  There  must  be  hundreds 
who  would  have  sho^wn  more  ingenuity  and  character  in  their 
subsequent  proceedings  than  were  shown  by  the  wretched  man 
who  has  been  convicted.  The  trial  reminds  one  of  the  hunting 
down  of  some  ig-noble  beast  of  prey  who  must  be  extirpated,  but 
who  has  neither  courage  nor  cunning  enough  to  make  the  chase 
exciting.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  felt  after  the 
crime  a sensible  diminution  in  his  degree  of  freedom  from  danger. 
Our  sympathy  in  some  cases  seems  to  vary  inversely  as 
our  geographical  distance  from  the  sufferers.  The  destruc- 
tion of  millions  in  China,  or  even  of  thousands  of  our 
own  race  in  America,  as  is  often  remarked,  only  serves 
to  make  an  .exciting  paragraph  in  a daily  paper.  But, 
short  of  the  Atlantic,  the  English  Channel  seems  to  be  a very 
sufficient  non-conductor  of  sympathy.  The  smashing  of  three 
travellers  on  Mont  Blanc  produces  about  the  same  shock  as  one 
tourist  losing  his  way  in  Skye.  A Paris  massacre  must  destroy  a 
great  many  victims  before  it  can  equal  in  interest  a street  riot,  with 
a few  broken  heads,  at  Charing  Cross.  We  presume  that  this 
principle  explains  the  fact  that  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
English  murder  has  been  in  no  degree  extended  to  the  infinitely 
more  dramatic  crime  at  Berne.  No  man  can  say  hereafter  that 
he  -will  never  be  knocked  on  the  head  and  thrown  out  of  a first- 
class  carriage  on  the  North  London  Railway,  though  only  the 
more  nervous  part  of  the  population  anticipates  this  as  a probable 
fate.  But  most  of  us  may  say  with  tolerable  confidence  that  we 
shall  not  be  poisoned  in  S^witzerland  by  our  family  physician.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  actuated  by  any  particular  selfishnes.s,  but  simply 
that  our  imaginations  cannot  realize  the  circumstances  ivith  suffi- 
cient vividness. 

The  murder — if,  indeed,  it  was  a murder — of  M.  Trtimpy 
is,  however,  intrinsically  of  far  more  interest  than  any  which  has 
lately  come  to  light  in  England.  The  relations  to  each  other  of 
the  actors  in  the  story  are  those  which  we  habitually  anticipate  in 
a French  novel.  M.  Triimpy,  the  brutal  and  dissolute  banker, 
was  of  the  ordinary  type  of  the  French  husband  of  romance.  He 
was  considered  to  be  a good  fellow  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  so 
long  as  he  was  sober ; but  they  added  that  he  was  habitually 
drunk,  and  was  then  always  violent  in  his  actions  and  gross  in  his 
language.  In  1862  he  had  given  a somewhat  conclusive  proof  of 
this  by  knocking  out  his  wife’s  eye  with  a water-bottle.  This 
exploit  was  the  cause  of  Demme’s  introduction  into  the  family. 
Demme  was  a young  physician,  of  a well-known  family  at  Berne, 
and  already  favourably  spoken  of  in  his  profession,  who  was  called 
in  to  attend  Mdme.  Triimpy.  She  is  represented  as  a pleasing 
woman  of  thirty-seven,  or  several  years  older  than  himself.  Demme 
appears  to  have  been  attracted  by  her,  and  ultimately  to  have 
been  drawn  into  a criminal  intimacy  with  her.  The  family, 
accompanied  by  Demme,  made  a tour  together  to  Constantinople, 
during  which  Triimpy  varied,  according  to  his  sobriety  or  the 
reverse,  between  extreme  civility  and  violent  explosions  of  jealousy. 

In  February  last  Triimpy  was  suffering  from  some  disease  not 
supposed  to  be  dangerous,  but  for  which  Demme  had  performed 
a trifling  operation.  At  Trumpy’s request,  Demme  sat  up  with  him 
for  two  nights ; on  the  second  of  these  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a violent  attack,  and  in  half  an  hour  expired.  A post-mortem 
examination  was  made  by  Demme^  who  declared  him  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy  brought  on  by  excessive  drinking.  Some  suspicions^ 


however,  arising,  the  body  was  again  examined,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  strychnine  was  discovered  in  it.  Mdme.  Triimpy  and 
Demme  were  soon  afterwards  arrested,  apparently  from  the  pre- 
sumption afforded  by  their  obvious  motives  for  ill-^will  to  the 
deceased.  Against  Demme,  indeed,  there  was  naturally’ a heavy 
suspicion.  He  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  deceased  for  some 
time  before  his  death.  He  had  every  opportunity  of  poisoning 
him  if  he  chose,  and,  as  a doctor,  could  doubtless  easily  procure 
the  poison.  His  conduct  after  Trumpy’s  death,  in  assig'ning  a false 
cause  for  it,  was  a still  stronger  presumption.  He  seems  to  have 
behaved  subsequently  in  a very  strange  way.  He  wrote  anony- 
mous letters  to  one  of  the  servants,  enclosing  a napoleon,  and 
requesting  her  to  denounce  him  as  the  culprit.  The  motive  of 
this  proceeding,  which  he  admitted,  seems  to  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, though  indicative  of  a state  of  morbid  excitement  com- 
patible with  either  guilt  or  innocence. 

The  theory  set  up  for  the  defence  was  that  Triimpy  had 
poisoned  himself.  He  had,  it  seems,  suffered  from  some  unlucky 
speculations ; he  was  doubtful  of  a complete  recovery  from  his 
illness ; he  had  talked  to  various  people  about  committing  suicide, 
and  held  out  a hope  that  he  might  some  day  blow  his  brains  out. 
But  as  such  an  end  was  in  itself  not  improbable,  and  as  the  usual 
way  of  accounting  for  all  his  words  and  actions  was  by  assuming 
that  he  was  drunk,  no  one  cared  to  attend  to  him.  A loaded 
pistol  was  found  in  his  room,  which  he  unfortunately  did  not  use 
for  this  purpose.  This  would  have  left  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of 
his  death.  As  it  was,  it  was  difficult  to  explain  his  possession  of 
strychnine.  Demme  asserted  that  Triimpy  had  bought  it  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  he  was  frequently  talking  about  the  pur- 
chase of  poison  there — a fact  which  no  one  else,  not  even  Mdme. 
Triimpy,  seems  to  have  recollected. 

There  was  thus  a possibility  that  Triimpy  had  committed  suicide, 
and  upon  this  ground  Demme  was  acquitted,  but  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  trial.  Mdme.  Triirrrpy, 
against  whom  the  evidence  was  slight,  was  acquitted  uncondition- 
ally. The  case  resembles  that  of  Palmer  in  many  points.  The 
poison  used  was  the  same.  The  victim  was  in  both  cases  depend- 
ing upon  the  man  accused  of  his  murder  for  medical  attendance,  and 
in  both  cases  it  was  equally  impossible  to  feel  much  sympathy  for 
his  fate.  There  is  something  specially  disagreeable  about  being 
poisoned  by  your  doctor ; he  has  so  many  chances  of  administer- 
ing poison  even  without  the  possibility  of  being  conclusively  shown 
to  have  done  so.  Thus  circumstances,  in  this  case,  were  equallyrecon- 
cilable  with  either  of  two  hypotheses.  It  was  impossible  to  trace 
the  strychnine  to  Triimpy’s  own  hands.  It  was  equally  impossible, 
of  course,  to  prove  that  he  had  never  bought  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Demme  might  be  lawfully  in  possession  of  strychnine.  He 
avowed  that  he  had  used  it  in  small  doses.  Plis  counsel  offered 
to  administer  some  to  the  jury  on  the  spot,  and  the  jury  ad- 
journed into  the  next  room  to  try  it;  on  coming  back 
in  sound  health,  they  confessed  that  their  courage  had  failed 
them  at  the  moment  of  tasting.  It  was  shown,  however,  suffi- 
ciently that  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  Demme’s  hands  was  in 
no  way  incompatible  with  his  innocence.  This,  the  most  critical 
point  of  the  proof,  was  therefore  ambiguous.  If  Demme  was  guilty, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  Triimpy  should  have  given  him  such 
opportunities.  If  innocent,  it  was  unfortunate  that  Triimpy 
should  have  selected  that  particular  way  of  taking  himself  off. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  laid  before  a “ Commission  of 
Health,”  consisting  of  the  professors  of  the  medical  faculty  at 
Berne.  They  said  that  the  death  was  undoubtedly  caused  by 
strychnine.  They  also  said  that  Demme  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct  as  a medical  man,  in  concealing  this  fact,  out  of 
regard  (as  he  alleged)  for  the  feelings  of  the  family.  But  they 
naturally  declined  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a case 
of  murder  or  of  suicide.  They  had  before  them  the  strychnine 
and  the  body;  but  as  strychnine  probably  produces  much  the 
same  effects  when  a man  takes  it  himself  as  it  does  when 
he  takes  it  from  the  hands  of  some  one  else,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  set  of  experts  could  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  without  exceeding  their  duty.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  problem  of  how  Triimpy  met  with  his  death  must  remain 
an  indeterminate  one;  no  test  exists  by  which  the  impos- 
sibility of  either  explanation  of  the  circumstances  can  be  really 
demonstrated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  no  doubt  correct. 

The  most  ciuious  part  of  the  trial  to  an  English  reader  was  the 
method  of  administering  the  oath.  The  witnesses  spoke,  in  the  first 
instance,  ■without  any  oath  at  all ; but  if  their  testimony  was  con- 
sidered at  all  important,  they  were  afterwards  called  upon  to  take 
one  of  tremendous  rigour,  the  importance  of  which  was  enforced  in  a 
sort  of  preliminary  homily,  calculated  to  make  their  hair  stand  on 
end.  If  they  swore  falsely  they  were  despising  heaven  and  hell ; 
they  would  be  given  up  now  and  for  ever  to  the  divine  wrath  ; 
they  would  suffer  in  body  and  mind,  in  house  and  family ; they 
were  to  expect  from  God  nothing  but  disgrace  and  malediction; 
they  were  reminded  that  God  possesses  infinite  knowledge,  and 
would  punish  the  sin  of  perjury  through  time  and  eternity  with 
fear,  and  terror,  and  frightful  agonies  — with  many  other 
consequences,  unnecessary  to  mention  after  this.  The  theory 
that  people  can  be  scared  into  speaking  the  truth  by  this 
complicated  apparatus  of  commination  is  hardly  a sound  one.  A 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  lie  away  another  man’s  life  is 
not  likely  to  swallow  the  camel  and  strain  at  the  gnat ; if  he  has 
told  his  falsehood  he  will  hardly  stop  at  turning  it  into  perjury. 
The  number  of  criminals,  moreover,  who  will  be  stopped  by  the 
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meslies  of  this  net,  after  passing  through  all  other  restraints  of 
conscience,  must  be  small  indeed  when  we  consider  that  they  must 
be  men  who,  after  giving  false  evidence,  will  be  not  merely  shocked 
at  the  prospect  of  perjury,  but  so  much  shocked  as  to  confess 
themselves  false  witnesses  in  open  001111;.  The  oath,  however, 
seems  to  have  produced  a strong  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
audience.  They  all  rose  up,  we  are  informed,  in  solemn  silence, 
and  gazed  breathlessly  upon  the  witness.  In  one  case,  the 
pressure  induced  a witness  to  make  a slight  addition  to  her 
evidence,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  observed  some  ill- 
feeling  between  the  doctor  and  Triimpy.  After  it  had  been 
administered  a few  times,  this  exuberant  display  of  cursing  would 
probably  become  less  impressive.  It  sounds  rather  like  a quaint 
relic  pf  some  half-obsolete  machinery  for  mental  torture  than  a 
genuine  modern  practice. 

_ In  other  respects,  the  trial  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
singular  fairness.  The  interrogation  of  the  two  prisoners  forms  a 
characteristic  part,  that  of  Demme  lasting  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  was,  however,  conducted  with  none  of  that  bullying  and 
brow-beating  which  often  offend  us  in  reports  of  French  trials. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  even  took  the  President  sharply  to 
task  on  one  occasion  for  not  having  examined  Demme  in  logical 
order,  as  it  might  tend  to  confuse  him.  The  next  day  the  Presi- 
dent was  warned  that,  as  Mdme.  Triimpy  was  in  delicate  health, 
he  must  be  specially  careful  in  his  examination.  From  the  reports, 
he  appears  to  have  taken  this  advice  in  good  part,  and  to  have 
behaved  with  strict  impartiality.  When  the  interrogation  of  the 
accused  is  carried  on  in  this  spirit,  it  manifestly  gives  an  advantage 
to  an  innocent  man.  Demme  had  every  opportunity  of  explaining 
his  conduct  during  Triimpy’s  last  illness,  and,  as  the  case  turned  so 
much  upon  points  only  within  Demme’s  knowledge,  the  opportu- 
nity was  specially  valuable. 


PORTSMOUTH  DOCKYARD. 

A VISITOR  to  Portsmouth  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  what  may  be  called  the  leafy 
aspect  of  the  dockyard.  His  first  impression  would  perhaps  be 
that  Portsmouth  was  a place  intended  not  only  for  building  ships, 
but  also  for  growing  timber  out  of  which  to  build  them.  On  fur- 
ther inspection,  he  would  discover  that  the  trees  which  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  encountered  gi-ow  in  the  private  grounds  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  dockyard,  and  probablj'-  he  would  thereupon  infer 
that  some  patriarchal  admiral,  being  appointed  to  command  at 
Portsmouth,  had  considered  the  occasion  suitable  for  adding 
to  his  other  public  services  that  which  is  proverbially  reckoned 
as  due  from  every  citizen  to  the  community — namely,  to  plant 
a tree.  Whatever  explanation  of  the  viridity  of  Portsmouth 
dockyard  may  occur  to  the  stranger’s  mind,  he  will  derive 
comfort  from  observing  that,  whenever  the  time  arrives  for  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  which  promises  that  swords  shall  be  turned 
into  pruning-hooks,  the  Port-Admiral,  or  the  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent at  Portsmouth,  will  be  prepared  to  supply  a pattern  of 
the  article  which  the  service  of  the  millennium  requires.  But 
although  it  is  doubtless  a beautiful  and  touching  sight  to  see  a 
naval  veteran  sitting  under  his  vine  or  fig-tree  in  peace  and 
dignity,  a visitor  might  possibly  consider  that  eligible  garden 
ground  might  be  obtained  by  the  dockyard  officials  outside  Ports- 
moutli  lines.  It  was  said,  during  the  Crimean  war,  that  some 
of  our  proceedings  seemed  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
British  army  existed  in  order  that  it  might  supply  patients  to  the 
hospitals  at  Scutari ; and  in  just  the  same  way  it  might  be  con- 
jectured, from  the  appearance  of  Portsmouth  dockyard,  that  the 
British  navy  is  maintained  in  order  that  half  a dozen  officers  may 
achieve  moderate  success  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. There  was  a time,  not  very  distant,  when  what  is  called 
Governor’s  Green  in  Portsmouth,  which  is  now  used  for  exercis- 
ing troops  in  the  morning,  and  for  military  music  and  promenades 
in  the  afternoon,  was  occupied  by  the  Governor  as  a potato 
garden.  At  a later  time,  a cow  was  fed  within  the  dockyard  walls. 
This  very  autumn  there  have  been  crops  of  apples  and  pears  pro- 
duced within  the  same  walls  which  were  highly  encouraging 
proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  but  hardly  per- 
haps afforded  an  adequate  return  for  the  enormous  value  of  the 
land  on  which  they  grew.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  within  the  same  walls  a coUege  for  the  education  of 
naval  officers,  in  connexion  with  which  it  may  be  possible  that 
these  apple  and  pear  trees  play  an  important  part.  We  all  know 
that  Lord  Nelson’s  earliest  exploit  was  to  rob  the  fruit-garden  of 
the  house  where  he  was  at  school,  and  it  may  have  been  considered 
by  the  authorities  necessary  towards  the  production  of  future 
Nelsons  to  provide,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of 
their  education,  some  adequate  inducement  for  the  display  of  skill 
and  daring  in  nocturnal  expeditions.  There  certainly  ought  to  be 
some  good  reason  for  devoting  to  horticulture  and  pasturage  land 
which  costs  the  country  so  much  as  does  that  which  is  enclosed 
within  the  dockyard  walls  at  Portsmouth.  The  dockyard  and 
the  Ordnance  wharf  contain  nearly  all  that  gives  the  place  its 
military  value.  For  the  sake  of  protecting  these  establishments, 
which  do  not  cover  above  one  hundred  acres,  engineers  have  been 
at  work  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  lately  a Royal  Commission 
has  proposed  to  add  to  all  that  has  been  spent  before  afresh  outlay, 
which  is  estimated  at  2,400,000!.,  and  is  likely  to  exceed  that 
sum.  It  would  be  a moderate  calculation  that  the  country  has 
paid,  or  will  pay,  30,000!.  for  the  defence  of  every  acre  of  land 


occupied  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Department  at  Ports- 
moutli,  and  surely  it  would,  in  any  other  country,  be  impossible 
that  land  so  costly  should  be  applied  to  anything  but  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  public  service.  By  all  means  let  the  officers 
of  the  dockyard  be  handsomely  paid  and  sumptuously  maintained. 
Let  us  have  fast  steamers  employed  to  run  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  in  order  that  official 
dinner-tables  may  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  finest  fruit. 
Let  us  do  anything  rather  than  tolerate  a practice  which  is 
at  once  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  The  next  time  that  the 
Admiralty  is  proposing  to  lay  before  the  Hoiuse  of  Commons 
a plan  of  one  of  the  dockyards,  it  really  would  be  useful, 
as  well  as  interesting,  if  some  member  would  move  that 
the  plan  be  so  prepared  as  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  the  dock- 
yard in  question  which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  When  we  hear  such  urgent  demands 
for  the  construction  of  additional  docks  and  basins,  it  surely  is 
only  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  existing  space  should  be  turned  to 
the  best  possible  account. 

It  is  satisfactoi-y  to  observe  that,  although  a large  addition  is 
proposed  to  Portsmouth  dockyard,  the  Admiralty  does  not  at 
present  contemplate  creating  there  a building-yard  for  iron  ships. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  stated,  before  the  Dockyard  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  believed  it  would  be  a better 
arrangement,  and  more  economical,  to  keep  Chatham  and  Pembroke 
for  building,  and  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  for  repairing.”  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  true  remedy  for  that  insecurity  of  the 
South-coast  dockyards  against  bombardment  which  has  created 
such  lively  alarm,  and  has  caused  resort  to  enormously  expensive 
and  perhaps  inefi'ectual  measures  of  fortification.  That  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
would  be  partly  indestructible  and  partly  capable  of  speedy  repro- 
duction. This  view  of  the  case  is  well  brought  out  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Dockyard  Committee  by  Mr.  Coode,  the  Engineer 
of  Portland  Breakwater.  It  had  been  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that,  from  its  situation  nearly  opposite  Cherbourg,  as  well  as  its 
accessibility  and  convenience,  the  harbour  of  Portland  was  of  great 
value  as  a station  for  our  fleet,  and  that  its  value  would  bo  in- 
creased if  it  aftbrded  some  facility  for  cleaning  ships’  bottoms  and 
repairing  them  so  as  to  avoid  in  some  eases  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  the 
harbour  of  Portland  stands  out  into  the  sea  instead  of  retiring  in- 
land, as  do  its  neighbours  on  either  side  of  it,  any  establishment  in 
the  nature  of  a dockyard  would  be  much  more  exposed  to  danger 
from  a hostile  fleet  than  would  similar  establishments  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth.  But  supposing  that  an  enemy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  batteries  upon  the  isle  of  Portland,  were 
able  to  take  up  a position  withiu  shelling  distance  of  the  harbour, 
he  could  not  do  much  damage  to  a dock.  Upon  this  point  Mr. 
Coode  says : — 

The  only  thing  subject  to  injury  would  be  the  bare  walls  of  the  dock  and 
the  gate.  I should  suggest  that  the  engine-house  for  pumping  should  be 
placed  in  the  hill  in  an  excavation,  as  a casemate,  with  a brick  arch  over  it, 
so  as  to  retain  the  soil  above. 

Thus  the  pumping-engine  would  be  perfectly  sheltered,  and  the 
only  thing  vulnerable  would  be  the  side  walls  of  the  dock  and  the 
gates  or  caisson.  A somewhat  similar  arrangement  might  be 
adopted  at  Portsmouth,  so  as,  to  some  extent,  to  fortify  the  dock- 
yard on  the  spot,  instead  of  at  the  distance  of  five  miles. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  a useful  hint  might  be 
obtained  at  Portland.  To  hear  some  people  talk,  one  would 
think  that  they  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  until  certain  defen- 
sive works  were  finished,  and  yef  these  same  people  commonly 
propose  that  the  works  for  which  they  see  such  urgent  need 
should  be  executed  by  convict  labour,  which  they  appear  to  con- 
sider simply  as  another  way  of  saying  that  they  may  be  executed 
without  cost.  Now  it  is  very  desirable,  in  the  interest  both  of 
society  and  of  the  dockyards  and  fortifications,  that  this  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  For  convicts,  and  for  the 
country  as  concerned  in  their  punishment  or  reformation — which- 
ever be  the  proper  name — it  is  well  that  the  works  at  Portland 
should  be  executed  on  the  existing  system ; but  for  the  country  as 
concerned  in  the  early  completion  of  a work  of  great  military  and 
commercial  value,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  well.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  work  which  has  taken  twelve  years  to  execute  at 
Portland  might  have  been  executed  in  five  years  by  the  employ- 
ment of  free  instead  of  convict  labour.  If  time  were  no  object  at 
all,  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  some  saving  by  employing 
workmen  who  do  not  require  to  be  paid,  but  only  to  be  fed  and 
clothed.  But  as  regards  defensive  works,  or  works  contributing 
to  the  power  of  offence,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  enemy 
against  whom  they  are  intended  may  possibly  not  have  the  polite- 
ness to  delay  attacking  us  until  we  have  completed  our  prepara- 
tions. And  besides,  in  works  like  the  Portland  breakwater,  which 
are  exposed  to  sea  risk,  that  risk  continues  as  long  as  their  com- 
pletion is  retarded.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  employing  convicts 
was  that  which  we  still  use  in  Portsmouth  and  the  other  dock- 
yards, where  they  do  the  work  simply  of  beasts  of  draught  and 
biuden,  and  where  probably  the  amount  of  useful  work  done  by 
them  in  a day  is  the  smallest  possible.  Under  the  newer  system 
which  prevails  at  Portland,  they  are  employed  in  quarrying  stone 
and  loading  it  into  waggons  ; and  here  it  is  calculated  that  they 
do  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  work  which  would  be 
done  by  free  labourers  in  the  same  time.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed before  the  Dockyard  Committee  by  Mr.  Coode,  that  by 
some  alterations  in  the  system  60  per  cent.,  or  rather  more,  of  the 
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•work  of  free  labourers  might  be  got  out  of  convicts  ; but  ibis  was 
with  the  proviso  that  they  should  only  be  employed  on  the 
simplest  kinds  of  labour,  as  they  have  been  at  Portland.  Thus,  if 
a dock  had  to  be  constructed,  convicts  could,  perhaps,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  excavate  the  soil,  but  certainly  not  to  build 
the  walls.  If  time  be  no  object,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country 
to  employ  men  who  must  be  maintained  whether  they  are  em- 
ployed or  not.  But,  in  constructing  docks,  time  is  likely  to  be  an 
object,  and  besides,  the  larger  number  of  convicts  which,  as  com- 
pared with  freemen,  must  be  employed  to  do  certain  work, 
require  plant  and  tools  in  proportion  ; and  it  may  be  added  that 
they  use  them  much  more  wastefully.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
build  a submarine  barrier  to  prevent  the  small  vessels  of  an  enemy 
from  approaching  Portsmouth  over  the  shallow  water  which 
would  be  inaccessible  to  his  large  ships,  it  was  also  proposed 
to  employ  convict  labour  upon  this  work,  which  was  calculated 
to  be  finished  in  about  fourteen  years.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  end  or  the  means  here  proposed  was  the  most 
absurd.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  insensible  many 
persons,  and  especially  naval  officers,  seem  to  be  to  that  duty 
of  protecting  the  national  purse  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond 
of  inculcating.  Some  naval  officers,  indeed,  seem  disposed  to 
chuck  about  public  money  just  as  seamen,  in  the  French  war, 
did  their  own  money  in  the  grog-shops  on  Portsmouth  Hard. 
The  Defence  Commissioners  had  a plan  before  them — which, 
however,  they  did  not  adopt — for  a floating  barrier  or  boom 
to  be  placed  across  the  deep-water  channel  leading  to  Spithead, 
which  was  to  cost  500,000?.,  or,  -with  some  additions  and  im- 
provements, 750,000/.  The  plan  already  noticed  for  a submarine 
barrier  across  the  shallow  water  would  have  involved  another 
outlay  of  500,000?.  It  is  true  that  these  proposals  have  been  put 
aside,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  other  proposals  almost 
equally  irrational  either  have  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  adopted. 
There  can  be  few  more  melancholy  subjects  of  contemplation  than 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  with  its  vast  establishments  and  expendi- 
ture, and  insignificant  results.  It  seemed  lately  that  at  the  dock- 
yard they  were  doing  little  except  trying  to  get  a crew  for  the 
three-decker  Victoria,  an  almost  useless  ship,  and  they  tried  for  a 
long  time  with  very  small  success.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Victoria  is  the  last  three-decker  that  will  be  fitted 
out  at  Portsmouth ; and  indeed,  if  a naval  war  should 
suddenly  break  out  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Admiralty  should  send  out  orders  to  the' 
■flagship  of  the  British  fleet  on  no  account  to  venture  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Malta  or  Gibraltar.  The  ships  in 
ordinary  at  Portsmouth — anchored  far  up  the  harbom’,  and  all 
painted  white,  with  green  copper  showing  above  water — have, 
particularly  towards  evening,  a strange  and  almost  spectral  look. 
There  they  are,  line-of-battie  ships  and  frigates  bearing  famous 
irames,  and  in  their  way  almost  the  perfection  of  naval  architec- 
ture— for  we  really  had  learned  how  to  build  wooden  ships  just 
before  it  became  necessary  to  leave  olf  building  them.  Portsmouth 
is  now  little  better  than  an  old  curiosity  shop  on  a gigantic  scale ; 
and  almost  the  only  thing  one  feels  certain  about  in  connexion 
with  it  is,  that  the  artillery  experiments  on  Porchester  Lake  need 
not  be  stopped  for  want  of  ships  to  serve  as  targets. 


LOED  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

The  late  Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  his  account  of  English  manners 
and  customs,  said  a good  many  things  with  which  no  English- 
man could  sympathize.  They  were  apparently  intended  to  show 
us  that  Americans,  when  they  chose,  could  be  as  fastidious  at  our 
expense  as  we  had  been  at  theirs ; and  that  even  the  beauty  of 
English  ladies  was  not  secure  from  intelligent  Transatlantic  criti- 
cism. On  another  subject  he  fell  in  more  happily  with  our  pre- 
judices. His  description  of  his  sensations  at  a Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  all  that  not  inconsiderable 
class  who  have  ceased  to  reckon  the  Lord  Mayor  amongst  their 
cherished  illusions.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  unlike  some  of  his  country- 
men, was  a very  shy  man  5 he  resembled  the  majority  of  them 
even  less  in  being  uninured  by  practice  to  public  speaking.  He 
gives  a vivid  description  of  the  terror  with  which  he  heard  an 
orator  slowly  gravitating  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the 
language  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  fame  of  Washington,  to  the 
United  States  and  our  distinguished  guest.  He  tells  how,  as  he 
gradually  became  the  focus  of  the  converging  gaze  of  mul- 
titudinous eyes,  all  his  little  store  of  commonplaces  whirled 
confusedly  round  his  brain.  He  adds  that  he  staggered  desperately 
on  to  his  legs ; but  over  the  scene  that  followed  he  draws  a veil — 
its  horrors  had  been  too  \ivid  to  be  lightly  recalled  to  memory. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  misery  of  a foreigner  thus  afloat, 
deprived  of  all  the  well-established  landmarks.  The  regular 
American  formulas — the  Star-spangled  banner,  the  Founders  of 
our  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  General  Jackson — were 
clearly  inappropriate.  He  had  not  learnt  the  corresponding  English 
commonplaces,  which,  if  less  absurd,  are  on  the  whole  rather  more 
wearisome.  At  what  straw  the  unhappy  man  grasped  to  save  him- 
self must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  imagine  for 
themselves.  They  may  find  some  help  by  studying  the  speeches 
delivered  at  Guildhall  on  Wednesday  last.  Such  speeches  are 
valuable,  not  as  sho'wiug  what  the  orators  can  accomplish  at  their 
best,  but  how  dexterously  they  can  save  themselves  from  being 
ridiculous.  They  are,  to  serious  Parliamentary  efforts,  what  races 
in  sacks,  or  blindfold  races  with  wheelbarrows,  are  to  a genuine 


foot-race.  We  are  surprised,  not  at  the  athletes  getting  along  f^st, 
but  at  their  getting  along  at  all.  The  athletes  themselves  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  they  reach  the  end  of  the  course  "without  a fall. 
Almost  every  one  has  been,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  in  a similar 
predicament,  and  can  sympathise  •with  the  hapless  flounderings  of 
the  victim.  The  wretch  who  gets  upon  his  legs  at  a public  dinner 
of  any  kind  has  a choice  of  two  evils.  He  may  stick  closely  to 
the  beaten  track  that  so  many  feet  have  trod  before ; he  may  avail 
himself  of  that  vast  stock  of  inoffensive  and  insipid  phrases  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  generations. 
In  this  case  he  resig'ns  himself  to  seek  happiness  in  humilitj''.  Most 
of  the  orators  on  YVednesday  seem  to  have  prefeiued  this  ignomi- 
nious course.  The  reason  probably  was,  that  the  other  alternative 
was  on  this  occasion  peculiarly  dangerous.  It  seems  to  be  an 
established  principle  that,  if  a man  is  not  prosy  after  dinner,  he 
must  be  facetious.  Now,  making  jokes  at  a Lord  Mayor’s  dinner 
is  something  like  throwing  stones  in  a glass-house ; you  are  siu’- 
roimded  by  too  many  objects  not  altogether  proof  to  ridicule, 
and  you  can  never  be  certain  that  a rash  joke  may  not  ex- 
plode the  wrong  way.  The  Mayoralty  is  undoubtedly  a dig- 
nified and  ancient  office  5 it  calls  up  historical  associations  in 
people  who  are  sensitive  that  way;  and  its  fame,  far  from 
being  merely  local,  rises  even  to  the  mythical  when  it  crosses 
the  English  Channel.  But  it  is  still  undeniable  that  a certain 
delicate  flavour  of  the  ridiculous  hangs  about  it.  Whether  it 
is  due  to  Gog  and  Magog,  or  to  the  men  in  armour,  or  to 
YVTiittington  and  his  cat,  or  to  the  Enfield  himt,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  first  office  in  the  first  city  in 
the  world  withoat  being  sensible  of  a faint  comic  element  mingling 
■with  om?  national  reverence.  Abroad,  where  people  have  an  un- 
fortunate incapacity  for  looking  at  the  ridiculous  side  of  official 
dignity,  such  an  office  would  doubtless  be  purely  honourable ; the 
men  in  armour,  and  the  banners,  and  the  Tallow-chandlers’  Com- 
pany would  be  taken  seriously  and  in  good  faith.  But,  in  England, 
the  wit  of  many  generations  of  cockneys  and  street-boys  has 
encrusted  the  dignity  in  successive  strata  of  half-forgotten  chaff. 
YVe  preserve  our  old  institutions  more  faithfully  than  people  do 
elsewhere,  but  we  take  care  to  make  some  of  them  pay  for  it.  by 
serving  as  a standing  mark  for  the  popular  humour. 

The  most  delicate  duty  of  the  day  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
Becordeiy  who  has  to  act  as  the  votes  sacer  to  every  succeeding 
Mayor.  He  must  occasionally  find  it  a severe  task  to  rouse 
himself  to  the  occasion.  He  is  not  stimulated  by  those  genial  effects 
of  City  hospitality  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  touchingly  alluded. 
He  has  not  the  advantage  allowed  to  the  Public  Orator  at  Univer- 
sities, of  addressing  his  audience  in  Latin.  Such  a practice  would 
have  considerable  recommendations  in  this  case,  both  because  a 
Latin  speech  need  mean  nothing  so  long  as  its  Latinity  is  unim- 
peachable, and  because  the  eulogy  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  a partially  unfamiliar  dialect  might  be  less  wounding  to  the 
modesty  of  the  new-made  official.  On  the  present  occasion,  Mr. 
Bussell  Gurney  seems  to  have  had  a better  text  than  usual  for  his 
oration,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  having  performed  real  services  to 
the  education  of  his  civic  subjects — amongst  other  things,  by  super- 
intending the  foundation  of  the  City  of  London  School.  We 
regi’etted  to  observe,  from  the  Chief  Baron’s  answer,  that  the  New 
Zealander  of  London  Bridge  is  not  yet  extinct.  He  seems  likely  to 
outlive  the  rest  of  his  race. 

The  after-dinner  speaking  brought  out,  as  we  have  remarked, 
some  tine  specimens  of  the  peculiar  genus  of  oratory  which 
flourishes  at  “banquets.”  It  would  be  cruel  to  criticize  the  efforts 
of  speakers  whose  commonplaces  seem  studiously  intended  to  depre- 
cate criticism.  We  can  pity  the  strain  which  a mmiber  of  men 
must  undergo  of  whom  each  has  to  discover  some  particular  bond  of 
union  between  himself  and  the  City  of  London — to  And  some 
appropriate  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  accustomed  bit  of  rhetoric. 
YVe  all  know  that  the  army  and  navy  are  stimiflated  to  their 
heroic  exertions  by  nothing  more  (next  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Queen)  than  the  desire  of  having  their  healths  drunk  at  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  dinner.  The  same  all-powerful  stimulus  constantly 
pervades  the  minds  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  rouses  the 
members  of  the  British  Bar  to  fresh  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
We  can  congratulate  the  country  on  the  proofs  of  ci-vic  discern- 
ment which,  by  their  own  confession,  so  materially  brightened 
the  professional  prospects  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Westbury. 
But  we  turned  with  perhaps  more  interest,  from  enunciations  of 
these  established  truths,  to  hear  Lord  Palmerston’s  revelations  on 
the  state  of  the  country.  Or,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  were  anxious 
to  see  whether  even  his  abilities  for  after-dinner  oratory  would  rise 
superior  to  the  occasion.  The  task  is  certainly  a difficult  one.  A 
Queen’s  Speech  is  said  to  be  the  most  unmeaning  of  all  human 
compositions.  Its  ideal  merit  is  to  say  absolutely  nothing  in  words 
solemn  and  sententious  enough  to  mean  anything.  But  a Prime 
Minister’s  speech  at  a Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  is  a kind  of  essence  of 
Queen’s  Speech.  The  Queen’s  Speech  means  nothing,  and  the 
Minister’s  speech  is  a Queen’s  Speech  with  the  meaning  carefully^ ' 
taken  out ; it  is  a faint  shadow  of  a shade,  a premature  ghost  of 
something  that  will  never  be  alive.  Lord  Palmerston  first  in- 
formed his  hearers,  with  all  due  gravity  and  in  a sufficient  number 
of  words,  that  convivial  assemblies  were  always  a pleasure  to 
Ministers;  that,  of  all  convivial  assemblies,  those  were  the 
pleasantest  where  they  received  the  applause  of  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and  that,  of  all  their  fellow-citizens,  those  of  the 
City  of  London  could  bestow  the  most  valuable  applause. 
He  then  boldly  announced  that  he  had  nothing  interesting  _ to 
say.  Europe  is  quiet;  England  is  prosperous,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  cotton  manufacturers.  Our  relations  with  China  are  satis- 
factory. There  is  a melancholy  war  in  America,  which  will, 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  cease  before  long.  The  Japanese  are  im- 
proving their  .manners  to  foreigners.  These  propositions  are  all 
undeniably  true,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  gratifying.  We 
knew  some  of  them  before ; but  we  may  now  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  repeating  them  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  authority.  If  we 
are  told  nothing  of  some  existing  problems  of  considerable 
interest,  wo  shall  have  their  solution  perhaps  on  or  before 
the  next  ninth  of  November.  Lord  Palmerston  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a strategic  movement  before  the  end  of  his 
speech,  which,  if  it  a little  broke  the  thread  of  his  argument,  landed 
him  at  least  on  more  promising  ground.  An  animated  panegyric 
on  Lord  Brougham  and  on  M.  Berryer  came  gracefully  from  him, 
and  was  no  doubt  acceptable  to  the  audience  and  to  the  recipients 
of  the,  compliment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
more  fortimate  in  his  oratory.  It  seems  as  if  no  surprise 
could  find  Mr.  Gladstone  unable  to  make  a speech,  and  as  if  no 
topic  were  capable  of  being  touched  without  being  adorned  by 
his  plentiful  flow  of  talk.  The  House  of  Commons  has  occa- 
sionally been  treated  of  by  speakers  before  this  time,  and  perhaps 
Ihey  have  not  left  very  much  to  say  that  is  strictly  new.  Certainly 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  any  very 
novel  light  upon  the  subject.  He  contrived,  however,  to  say  the  old 
things  gracefully,  and  he  added  the  first  touch  of  liveliness  to 
the  evening’s  oratory  by  a real  political  revelation,  spiced  with  a 
playful  attack  upon  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt, 
spoke  feelingly  when  he  complained  that,  at  the  moment 
of  joyous  excitement  produced  by  the  combined  influence  of  a 
Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  and  its  attendant  speech-making,  he  should 
be  cruelly  reminded  of  the  insecurity  of  all  human  things,  and 
especially  of  the  insecurity  of  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Brougham  had  evoked  the  possible  terrors  of  approaching  dis- 
solution to  awe  Ministers,  like  a skeleton,  at  a banquet,  with  the 
thoughts  of  official  mortality.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retaliatory  charge, 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  somce  of  the  mistrust  that  had 
afflicted  the  occupants  and  expectants  of  seats  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  received  an  almost  serious  denial.  We  can 
only  hope  that,  whenever  the  inevitable  moment  approaches,  its 
terrors  may  be  softened  for  oiu-  eloquent  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  most  effective  part  of  the  entertainment  was  doubtless  the 
speech  of  M.  Berrj^er.  It  is  not  merely  that  M.  Berryer  speaks 
with  the  point  and  elegance  that  might  be  expected  from  a great 
French  advocate.  The  compliments  which  came  from  him  had  an 
entirely  different  ring  from  the  old  accustomed  platitudes  from 
which  none  of  the  other  speakers  could  quite  get  free.  Their 
eulogy  had  not  the  recommendation  of  being  indisputably  sincere  ; 
it  was  just  possible  that  they  might  be  laughing  a little  in  their 
sleeves.  But  it  was  very  easy  to  give  credit  to  the  sincere  interest 
which  M.  Berryer  took  in  the  spectacle  of  a people,  as  he  said,  pre- 
serving the  traditions  of  its  forefathers,  and  confirming  its  old 
national  customs.  If  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  even  the 
great  Lord  Mayor  with  irreverent  eyes,  and  looking  too  exclusively 
at  the  grotesque  trappings  of  his  office,  it  may  do  us  good  to  see 
them  for  once  through  the  eyes  of  a distinguished  foreigner,  and 
learn  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  interest  which  they  possess  for 
him.  It  is  at  least  pleasant  to  observe  the  importance  attached 
by  an  eminent  Frenchman  to  the  ancient  memories  which  bind 
together  oiu’  ancestors  “ in  a sort  of  co-existence  with  the  genera- 
tions which  succeed  them.”  His  words  are  not  less  affecting  if 
we  prefer  to  interpret  them  rather  with  reference  to  another  order 
of  things  than  to  that  which  was  actually  before  him. 


REVIEWS. 


TUCKER’S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE.* 

rriHERE  are  in  the  world  a certain  number  of  remarkable  books 
which  have  a reputation  only  in  small  but  influential  classes. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  books  which  are  not  on  the  popular 
side,  which  are  rather  powerful  than  attractive,  and  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  lie  out  of  the  general  current  of  literature. 
Henry’s  History  of  Britain,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent  book,  but 
it  never  got  anything  like  the  repirtation  of  Hume’s.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Carte,  whose  Jacobitism  effectually  obscured  the 
reputation  due  to  his  great  qualities ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a stronger  illustration  than  is  afforded  by  the  book  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Many  people  hardly  know  Tucker, 
even  by  name.  Of  those  who  do  know  him  by  name, 
few  have  read  him ; yet  he  exercised  a deep  influence 
over  men  whose  writings  have  in  their  turn  exercised  a 
deep  .and  wide  influence  over  more  generations  than  one.  Paley, 
for  instance,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
says  : — “ There  is  one  work  to  which  I owe  so  much  ” (he  owed 
as  much  to  it  as  Mr.  Redpath  did  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way), “ that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation. 
I mean,  &c.  I have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking 
and  obseiwation  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all  others  put 
together.”  And  Dr.  Whately,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  spoke 
hardly  less  strongly  on  the  subject. 


Tucker  was  a Surrey  country  gentleman  of  large  property,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  afterwards  studied  law, 
though  without  any  intention  of  practising.  He  lived  a very 
quiet  life,  and  never  appears  to  have  taken  .an  interest  in  politics, 
or  in  any  other  public  pursuit.  From  his  childhood  he  had  always 
been  fond  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  when  he  was  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age  he  began  to  put  the  reflections  of  his  hf'e  into 
shape.  The  undertaking  occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
when  he  died.  The  result  was  the  Liyht  of  Nature,  some 
parts  of  which  were  published  during  his  life.  The  com- 
plete work,  so  far  as  it  is  complete,  was  published  by  his 
daughter  alter  his  death.  So  little  did  literary  .ambition  enter 
into  the  author’s  views  th.at  the  fragments  of  the  book  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  published  under  a false  name. 

It  certainly  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Liyht  of  Nature 
should  never  have  been  a popular  book.  One  edition  of  It  fiUs  six 
octavo  volumes  of  a handsome  size.  Another,  which  is  later  and 
more  economic.al,  is  compressed  into  two,  but  these  two  consist  of  no 
less  than  1,36^  pages?  of  fifty-three  lines  to  the  page  and  thirteen 
words  to  the  line.  Few  readers  care  so  much  about  moral  and 
theologic.al  inquiries  as  to  attack  such  apih'e  de  resistance  as  this 
with  anything  like  a serious  intention  of  triumphing  over  its  diffi- 
culties. Nor  is  the  enterprise  hr  itself  much  worth  undeiffaking, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  except  by  a serious  student  of  such 
subjects.  The  mor.al  teaching  of  the  book  has  passed  into  other  forms, 
and  is  to  be  got  in  a condensed  shape  in  Raley’s  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  metaph}fsics  are  little  more  th.an  an  expansion  of  Locke,  with 
some  special  adaptations  to  Tucker’s  own  mind;  and  the  theology 
has  never  met  with  as  much  favour  or  notice  as  the  good  intentions 
of  the  author  deserved.  It  relates  to  moral  rather  than  to  critical 
and  historic.al  inquiries.  The  style  is  very  cmious,  though  both 
powerful  and  picturesque.  A gentle,  innocefit  vein  of  gaiety  runs 
through  the  whole  of  it,  and  bubbles  over  in  a constant  stream 
of  good-natured  old-gentlemanly  gossip,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  stj'le  of  Our  Own  Correspondent,  or  perhaps  something 
between  that  and  Montaigne.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
are  still  reasons  for  reading  Tucker’s  Lighi  of  Nature  even  in 
these  days,  and  those  who  do  discharge  that  task  will  get 
from  the  book  itself  something  which  they  will  hardly  find 
anywhere  else. 

It  has  always  been  a favourite  undertfiking  with  men  of  a certain 
fclass  to  write,  in  some  form  or  other,  a good  Rdiyio  Laid — that  is  to 
say,  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question  What  is 
the  view  which  a sensible  man  ought  to  take  of  this  life  and  the 
next,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  special  professional 
influence  of  churches  and  clergymen  ? On  what  principles, 
and  to  what  extent,  ought  people  in  general  to  allow  their  lives 
to  be  affected  by  the  sacerdotal  view  of  life  ? This  has  been 
the  object  with  the  writers  of  nearly  aU  the  theological  books, 
lay  or  clerical,  which  have  exercised  a wide  influence  over 
the  world.  It  is  a formula  which  describes  not  only  such  a book 
as  Tucker’s,  or  the  writings  of  De  Maistre,  but  Butler’s  Analogy, 
PascEil’s  Pensees,  Montaigne’s  Essfiys,  .and  -even  Augustin’s  Con- 
fessions and  the  Civitas  Dei.  The  common  pui’pose  of  aU  these, 
and  of  m.any  other  writings  which  might  be  named,  is  to  address 
themselves  directly,  and  not  on  technical  or  special  grounds,  to 
topics  open  to  large  classes  of  men,  and  apprehended  by  them  as 
really  urgent. 

The  way  in  which  Tucker  conceived  and  handled  this  great 
problem  is  the  really  remarkable  feature  of  this  book,  and  consti- 
tutes its  true  claim  to  be  remembered.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  de- 
scribed "mathematic.ally  as  a formula  for  giving  Christianity  in 
terms  of  Locke.  Tucker’s  fundamental  assumption  is  the  truth  of 
tho  doctrine  of  Experience,  .and  he  undert.akes  to  think  out  from 
th.at  basis  all  the  great  problems  of  morality  and  religion.  The 
immense  elaboration  of  the  book  makes  it  a difficult  task  to  give 
any  notion  of  it  in  a reasonable  compass,  but  its  general  plan 
is  simple,  and  a few  of  its  main  positions  may  be  readily  indi- 
cated. Tucker  seems  to  have  viewed  his  immense  undertaking  as 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Why  should  men  be  moral 
and  religious  ? This  subdivided  itself  into  three  other  inquiries, 
each  of  enormous  extent.  First,  Wh.at  is  human  nature,  and  how 
is  it  related  to  morality  ? Secondly',  What  is  theology  ? Thirdly, 
How  ought  theology  and  morality  put  together  to  affect  human 
conduct?  The  book  is  made  up  of  answers  to  these  vast 
questions. 

The  first  question  — What  is  human  n.ature,  and  how  is  it 
related  to  moralitj'  ? — is  .answered  by  an  elaborate  an.alysis  of  the 
mech.anism  of  thought  and  action.  A most  curious  work  it  is, 
and  one  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exhibit  on  a sm.aU  scale. 
The  following,  however,  are  some  of  its  main  featui’es : — The 
mind  will  be  found,  on  c.areful  examination,  to  possess  one  power 
— iiiimely,  will ; one  faculty  — namely,  imagination ; and  one 
capacity — imderstanding.  All  mental  operations  may  be  resolved 
into  one  or  other  of  these  heads.  Will  is  a mere  power,  and 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  either  free  or  not,  except  in 
respect  of  being  subject,  or  not  subject,  to  external  restraint.  If 
you  hold  a man’s  hand  clown,  he  is  not  free  to  lift  it ; if  you  do 
not  hold  it  down,  he  is  free  ; but  the  choice  whether  or  not  he  will 
lift  it  is  not,  according  to  Tucker,  a question  for  the  will  at  all. 
It  is  decided  by  the  imagination,  instructed  by  the  understanding. 

, Thus,  imagination  and  understanding  make  up  between  them  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  our  mental  processes  which  precedes  the 
actual  moment  of  action.  In  understanding,  the  mind  is  passive  ; 

1 it  receives  from  without  a variety  of  impressions,  the  relations 
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and  ctaracter  of  wMch  it  perceives.  In  imagination,  it  is  active, 
calling  up  a variety  of  ideas  (Tucker  avoids  Locke’s  con- 
fusion in  relation  to  this  word  by  using  it  consistently  in 
the  one  sense  of  mental  images),  ■which,  -when  called  up,  are 
as  much  materials  for  the  understanding  as  the  impressions 
made  by  external  objects.  The  play  of  understanding  and  imagi- 
nation produces  a vast  number  of  compound  operations,  such  as 
“ discerning,  remembering,  thinking,  studying,  contemplating,  and 
a multitude  of  others.”  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
Tucker  examines,  in  several  cases  "with  great  felicity  of  expression, 
always  ■with  a wonderful  power  of  illustration,  and  always  also 
with  originality.  He  goes,  in  particular,  into  the  question  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  though  he  does  so  upon  a plan  and  with  a 
phraseology  of  his  own,  differing  to  some  extent  from  those  which 
are  commonly  in  use  upon  the  subject.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  doctrines  is  as  to  the  nature  of  knowledge,  or  rather  as  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge  which  man  can  attain.  His  conclusion,  which 
is  in  perfect  and  obvious  consistency  ■with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  theories,  is  that  “ absolute  certainty  was  not  made  for 
man,  but  that  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  do  very  well  without  it.” 
Though  he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  the  legitimate 
inference  from  his  views  appears  to  be,  that  the  last  and  highest 
assertion  which  human  reason  can  make  is  that  a particular  state- 
ment does  or  does  not  strikingly  resemble  the  results  of  former 
experience,  though  there  is  no  rule  by  which  we  may  determine 
“ when  the  repugnancy  of  things  to  our  common  notions  ought  to 
make  us  reject  them  and  when  not.”  He  elsewhere  observes,  “ As 
well  persuaded  as  I am  that  two  and  two  make  four,  if  I were  to 
meet  with  a person  of  credit,  candour,  and  understanding  who 
should  seriously  call  it  in  question,  I would  give  him  the  hearing.” 

Such  are  the  ultimate  results  which  can  be  produced  by  the 
play  of  imagination  and  understanding ; but  neither  of  them  is  born 
with  us  in  its  complete  shape.  Each  is  gradually  acquired  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  use ; and  each,  as  it  grows  up,  and  when  it 
has  grown  up,  is  set  to  work  and  kept  at  work  % external  motives — 
the  great  dominant  motive  which  is  present  always,  and  under 
every  variety  of  shape,  being  that  of  obtaining  satisfaction.  “ Satis- 
faction ” is  one  of  the  leading  terms  in  Tucker’s  theory  of  human 
nature.  It  implies  that  the  imagination  is  continually  setting  up 
one  object  or  another — the  removal  of  some  uneasiness,  the  ob- 
taining of  some  object  of  desire — and  that  this  object  is,  for  the 
time  being,  the  guide  of  all  our  actions.  But  what  kind  of 
objects  does  the  imagination  set  up  ? This,  of  course,  involves  the 
whole  question  of  pains  and  pleasures,  to  use  Bentham’s  terms,  or, 
to  speak  more  generallyj  the  question.  What  are  the  objects  which 
we  desire  or  avoid ? These  objects  are  our  motives  of  conduct; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  considerations  which  tend  to 
show  that  such  and  such  courses  will  produce  satisfaction. 
They  are  innumerable,  but  may  be  arranged  under  four  principal 
heads — namely.  Pleasure,  Use,  Honour,  and  Necessity.  The  in- 
troduction of  these  various  motives  to  the  understanding  and 
imagination,  and  the  play  of  those  faculties  which  they  occasion, 
produce  habits  and  passions  which,  says  Tucker,  “I  take  to 
be  only  a stronger  sort  of  habits  acquired  early  in  our  childhood.” 
The  description  of  these  various  passions  and  motives  takes  up 
many  chapters  which  consist  of  theories — always  shrewd  and 
pleasantly  illustrated,  but  rather  tedious — of  the  way  in  which 
imagination  and  understanding,  stimulated  by  the  various  motives, 
and  exerting  themselves  according  to  the  courses  described  in  the 
chapters  on  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  like,  come  to  produce 
hope,  love,  hatred,  grief,  &c.  The  necessity  of  solving  such  ques- 
tions, in  order  to  support  by  synthesis  the  correctness  of  his 
analysis,  lies  upon  all  analytical  writers  on  human  nature.  The 
resource  of  skipping  is  fortunately  open  to  their  readers,  and, 
unless  they  care  very  specially  for  the  verification  of  their 
teacher’s  views,  they  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Having  thus  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  general 
mechanism  of  the  mind.  Tucker  proceeds,  by  steps  which  Paley 
and  Bentham  have  since  his  time  rendered  familiar  to  every  one, 
to  resolve  morality  into  a calculation  of  consequences.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  this,  as  the  steps  of  the  process  are  now  as 
familiar  as  any  part  of  speculation.  A single  extract  of  a few 
lines  will  give  the  reader  a pretty  clear  insight  into  the  gist  of 
perhaps  a hundred  huge  octavo  pages.  The  question  being  asked, 
Lpon  what  merely  mundane  grounds  ought  a man,  who  has  per- 
severed in  virtuous  habits  all  his  life,  to  do  a virtuous  act  at  the 
point  of  death,  although  it  is  very  disagreeable  ? — Tucker  answers, 
in  substance,  that  though  such  a man  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion (in  his  sense  of  the  word)  to  be  moral,  he  would  never- 
theless have  become  (to  use  a phrase  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s) 
organically  moral ; or,  to  use  Tucker’s  own  words — 

It  does  not  necessarily  follo^w  that  a man  must  quit  the  practice  of  virtue 
■when  he  sees  his  dissolution  approaching,  for  this  ■will  depend  upon  the  turn 
of  mind  he  has  already  taken.  . . . When  the  glass  is  almost  run  out  it 
is  too  late  to  think  of  taking  up  a set  of  fresh  inclinations,  but  every  one 
must  be  left  to  make  the  most  of  those  he  already  possesses.  But  this  very 
consideration  will  engage  the  man  who  has  spent  his  days  in  a vii'tuous 
course  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  last ; not,  indeed,  now  from  obligation  or 
expedience,  but  for  the  ease  and  pleasure  he  finds  in  pursuing  an  habitual 
track. 

Wliat  would  Tucker  have  said  to  tbe  case  of  a man  in  tbe  full 
boat  of  passion  and  vigour,  wbo  knew  be  could  not  live  for  more 
tbau  a very  few  years — too  few  to  acquire  tbe  babit  of  virtue  ? 

Tbe  second  part  of  Tucker’s  work  is  devoted  to  theology.  Are 
there  any  other  considerations,  drawn  from  a future  state,  which 
ought  to  affect  our  conduct  here  ? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
there  are.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  can  notice  only  in  the  most 


summary  way  his  "views  on  this  m-eat  subject,  though  the  exposi- 
tion of  them  undoubtedly  forms  by  far  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  book.  He  begins  by  a variety  of  physical 
arguments,  which  have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest,  intended 
to  prove  that  the  “ mind  has  a being  of  its  o^wn  distinct  from  that 
of  all  other  things,  and  is  a pure  unmingled  individual  substance.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  hence  may  be  inferred  its  perpetual 
duration,  and  he  argues  for  the  existence  of  God  on  the  usual 
groimds.  He  enters  at  gTeat  length,  and  with  extreme  ingenuity 
and  precision  of  thought,  into  ah  the  parts  of  the  vast  question, 
How  must  we  suppose  such  a Being  to  be  related  to  the  world  ? 
and  handles  the  subjects  of  Providence,  the  divine  justice,  free  will, 
the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punishments,  and  the  like,  in  a 
manner  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  who  think  seriously  on 
such  topics,  though  it  would  be  too  high  a compliment  to  the  general 
level  of  knowledge  to  suppose  that  it  actually  is  familiar.  The 
general  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  facts  within  our  observa- 
tion lead  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a God  who  governs  the 
world,  but  that  they  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  operations  of  such  a Bemg  and  those  of  human 
.creatures  is  so  enormously  gi’eat,  especially  in  regard  to  their 
scale,  that  there  are  many  points  on  which  we  must  be  contented 
with  ignorance.  There  is  no  great  novelty  in  this,  but  there  is 
much  novelty  and  originality  in  the  use  made  of  it.  Tucker 
suggests  a variety  of  possible  future  states  which,  as  he  sup- 
poses, would  solve  the  moral  diificulties  of  life.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  not  the  soul  dwell  in  a sort  of  infinitesimally 
small  presence-chamber  with  which  the  nerves  communicate,  and 
which  at  death  is  detached  from  the  body,  retaining  the  cha- 
racter which  the  man  has  impressed  upon  it  by  his  habits  of  life, 
and  which  would  constitute  its  reward  or  pimishment?  Why 
should  not  this  vehicle  wear  out  after  a course  of  ages,  and  the  soul 
pass  into  a common  receptacle  of  souls,  called  the  mundane  soul, 
forming  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Creator  and  the 
world  ? And  why,  after  coimtless  ages,  should  not  its  tm-n  come 
round  to  go  again  upon  active  service  in  this  or  some  other  world, 
where  it  would  again  begin  the  round  of  action  and  passion  ? The 
way  in  which  such  fancies  may  be  made  to  explain  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  life  is  obvious  enough,  and  the  notion  is  worked  out 
in  an  imaginary  vision,  with  great  power  of  fancy,  and  delicacy  of 
expression  and  description. 

Like  most  of  the  principal  moral  and  religious  writers  of  the 
last  century.  Tucker  considered  natural  religion  as  the  necessary 
foundation  of  a belief  in  revealed  religion.  He  accordingly 
discusses  all  the  great  moral  problems  connected  with  re- 
ligion which  the  human  mind  can  state,  and  in  a certain 
sense  solve,  without  revelation,  before  he  approaches  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  discussion  forms 
the  subject  of  the  third  part  of  the  book.  Its  general  doc- 
trine is  that  the  Christian  revelation  was  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  was  therefore  expressed  in  popular 
language,  which  those  who  are  by  nature  obliged  to  think  with 
greater  exactness  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion, to  translate  into  a more  scientific  shape.  He  says — 

I take  religion  to  be  distinguished  from  philosophy  by  having  its  principal 
residence  in  the  imagination  ; not  that  1 mean  to  insinuate  thereby  that  it 
is  a thing  imaginary,  or  the  tenets  of  it  arbitrary ; but  a man  may  lay  up 
in  mind  the  discoveries  of  his  understanding,  and  continue  to  use  them  after 
he  has  utterly  forgotten  the  foundations  ■\vhereon  they  ■were  grounded.  So 
like-wise  the  produce  of  sound  and  solid  reasoning  may  be  inculcated  into 
another  ivho  has  not  capacity  to  judge  of  them  himself,  and  to  him  they  -will 
be  mere  persuasions  of  the  mind,  nevertheless  they  may  prove  of  excellent 
service  and  necessary  use  to  his  conduct.  And  when  we  consider  that  these 
persuasions  are  to  be  calculated  for  general  benefit,  as  likewise  how  few  there 
are  who  could  enter  into  the  grounds  of  them  if  laid  open  ever  so  carefully 
to  their  view,  a man  that  has  the  good  of  others  at  heart  will  be  content  to 
find  less  of  rational  inference  and  connexion  than  he  would  desire  upon  his 
own  private  account. 

He  tbeu  proceeds  at  immense  length  to  examine  all  tlie  great  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Christian  scheme,  and  to  show  that  each  of  them  has, 
so  to  speak,  a rational  and  philosophical  aspect.  Tucker  by  no 
means  explains  away  Christianity,  or  converts  it  into  a theory 
which  might  be  discovered  by  purely  human  means.  On  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  says : — “ 1 can  muster  up  no  arguments  even 
to  persuade  myself  that  ” the  great  Christian  doctrines  “ could  ever 
have  been  reached  by  the  strongest  ettbrts  of  human  reason.”  He 
all  along  takes  the  fact  of  a revelation  as  proved,  and,  making  that 
assumption,  he  tries  with  intense  perseverance,  and  a really  marvel- 
lous exhibition  of  some  very  great  mental  qualities,  to  see  whether 
the  doctrines  so  revealed  do  not  convey  a message  to  the  reason  of 
the  few,  as  well  as  to  the  imagination  not  only  of  the  many,  but  of 
the  few  also.  The  result  is  a series  of  speculations,  of  which  some, 
no  doubt,  have  lost  their  interest,  but  which,  in  the  main,  are  well 
worth  not  merely  reading,  but  careful  studJ^  There  are,  in  par- 
ticular, a chapter  on  the  Christian  scheme  which  presents  in  a 
moderate  compass  the  most  characteristic  part  of  Tucker’s  religious 
belief,  and  a chapter  on  Divine  Services,  or  external  religion,  which 
gives  his  practical  inferences.  By  reading  these  two  chapters — 
they  fill  only  eighty-two  very  large  and  close  octavo  pages — any 
one"'  may  get  a very  fair  general  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
whole  book. 

Such  are  the  general  objects  of  a book  which,  with  greater  energy 
and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  its  author,  might  have  produced  a 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  world,  and  have  won  for  him  a high 
place  amongst  its  instructors.  The  fault  of  it  is  that  he  worked  at  it 
too  hard,  thought  over  it  too  long,  and  was  over-anxious  to  exhaust 
every  conceivable  collateral  inquiry,  and  to  anticipate  every  possible 
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objection,  before  bo  loojc  a jiinglo  step  in  advance.  The  book  was 
not  begun  till  he  was  iifty-ono  years  of  age,  and  it  was  not 
linished  when  he  died  at  sixfy-nine.  Only  a few  fragments  were 
ublished  during  his  lifetime.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is  so 
ard  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  work  that  it  is  hardly  known  except 
to  really  studious  persons.  By  severe  compression,  and  rejection 
of  collateral  matters,  it  might  have  been  reduced  to  the  size  of 
Butler’s  Analofpj ; and  if  it  liad  been,  there  is  gi’eat  room  for  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  a book  of  the  same  sort  of  in- 
fluence. Tucker  is  quite  as  profound  as  Butter,  and  uses  language 
with  at  least  as  much  precision,  and  he  possessed  a power  of 
illustration  of  which  Butler  was  altogether  destitute.  Indeed, 
it  was  this  very  power  which  diminished  his  influence.  He 
wrote  so  well,  and  was  so  fond  of  writing,  that  he  produced 
far  too  much.  You  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Paley  called  him  diiluse,  but  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that 
he  can  fairly  be  called  so.  Each  chapter  by  itself  is 
thoroughly  good,  both  in  matter  and  in  style.  His  diffuse- 
ness is  rather  unregulated  luxuriance  of  thought  than  flabbi- 
ness. If  he  had  been  a clergyman,  and  had  brought 

out  his  book  in  the  form  of  sermons,  he  would  have  been  as 

voluminous  as  Tillotson,  and  would  have  deserved  and  perhaps 
obtained  as  wide  an  influence.  This  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
digious success  of  Paley’s  Moral  Philosopliij,  which  is  nothing  or 
little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  one  limb  of  Tucker’s  book,  and 
is  cast,  as  all  Paley’s  books  are  cast,  in  a far  less  satisfactory 

mould.  It  is  far  more  technical,  and  fails  to  convey  the  im- 

pression which  is  derived  from  every  page  of  Tucker’s  work — 
that  it  contains  the  real  solution  of  real  difficulties,  which  a 
real  man  found  it  necessary  to  his  own  peace  of  mind  to  remove. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  Tucker’s  solution  of  the  great  problems 
of  morality  and  religion  was  either  true  or  valuable,  and  whether 
the  labour  of  his  life  did  not  leave  such  questions  very  much  as  it 
found  them,  the  answer  ought,  we  think,  to  be  less  discouraging 
than  that  which  would  usually  be  given.  True  as  it  certainly  is 
that  these  great  problems  remain  unchanged  from  millen- 
nium to  millennium,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  respecting  them  remain  rmchanged.  A progress  as  ceaseless, 
though  not  as  fast,  as  that  of  physical  science  may  be  traced 
by  attentive  observers  in  moral  and  religious  inquiries. 
Even  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  Li<jht  of  Natvre  was  published,  many  of  the 
matters  discussed  by  Tucker  have  become  obsolete.  It  would 
hardly  be  thought  necessary  in  these  days,  by  any  wi’iter  on 
such  subjects,  to  discuss  the  question  of  free-vdll,  otherwise  than 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  or  to  devote  many  chapters  to  a 
discussion  of  the  properties  of  substances,  and  to  prove  that  the 
soul  is  an  indiscerptible  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  relations  between  God 
and  man,  and  of  the  evidence  on  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  religion  is  to  be  received  and  believed,  is  perhaps 
even  more  keenly  debated  now  than  it  was  then,  and  upon 
those  subjects  any  one  who  has  the  necessary  patience  may 
leara  more  from  Tuclier  than  from  almost  any  subsequent  writer. 
His  views  may  be  true  or  false,  but  they  are  always  real  and  abso- 
lutely sincere.  He  was  one  of  that  very  small  number  of  men 
who  ai-e  incapable  of  making  intellectual  compromises,  and  who 
utterly  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  ex- 
plicit understanding  with  themselves.  Whoever,  therefore,  turns 
his  thoughts  to  the  matters  in  reflecting  on  which  Tucker  spent 
his  life,  may  be  sure  that  he  will  find  a view  of  the  subject  stated 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  aU  events  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  actually  satisfy  the  moral  aud 
religious  wants  of  a most  honest,  inquisitive,  and  able  man  eighty 
years  ago,  and  did  furnish  him  with  a practical  guide  for  his 
conduct.  It  is  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  they  have  done  this,  that 
all  great  religious  -writers,  from  St.  Augustin  downwards,  have 
had  a hold  on  the  world. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  sort  of  temperament 
which  Tucker’s  book  is  likely  to  influence  is  a very  rare  one.  In 
order  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  a man  must  unite  a deep  and  genuine 
sense  of  religion  to  the  most  determined  unflinching  reliance  on 
reason.  He  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  so  open  to  religious  influences 
as  to  be  thoroughly  determined  on  giving  them  their  due  weight  in 
the  course  of  his  life ; and,  on  the  other,  he  must  be  so  determined 
to  tread  on  the  solid  ground,  and  not  on  mists  however 
beautiful,  as  to  examine  every  proposition  submitted  to  him 
with  a scrutiny  as  keen  and  impartial  as  that  of  the  coolest 
man  of  science.  This  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  tempers  of  mind, 
but  when  it  does  occur  it  is  also  perhaps  the  highest.  Probably 
no  one  ever  possessed  it  fully ; but  Tucker  made  a considerable 
approach  to  it,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  worked  out  what  may 
be  called  a reasonable  religion,  though  it  is  so  elaborate  and  so 
much  qualified  and  guarded  that  hardly  any  one  but  himself 
would  have  the  patience  to  understand  and  to  hold  it.  For 
common  people,  a far  simpler,  shorter,  and  more  peremptory  expo- 
sition of  his  principles  would  be  required.  If  it  could  be  made,  with 
the  modifications  which  the  discoveries  of  the  last  century  require, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  books  in  the  world, 
for  it  would  exhibit  the  outline  of  a system  of  religion  at  once 
rational,  cheerful,  and  of  practical  use.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this,  we  have  only  to  remember  how  often  the 
views  of  religion  presented  to  the  world  in  the  present  day 
are  either  rose-coloured  dreams,  resting  on  no  proof  at  all 
except  their  conformity  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  put  them 
forwai'd,  or  hideous  nightmares  which  we  are  told  we  must  accept 


as  true,  though  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  they  are  false,  because 
tliey  form  the  onlv  refuge  from  an  utter  darkness  supposed  to  be 
more  frightful  still. 


TUE  BALLAD  BOOK.* 

The  Editor’s  preface  to  this  convenient  little  volume  explains 
clearly,  and  at  lengrib,  the  principles  on  wliich  he  has  selected 
and  treated  the  ballads  that  form  its  contents.  Mr.  .(Hlingham’s 
published  verses  have  already  shown  him  to  bo  a poet  of  no  small 
ower  and  originality,  and  his  taste  as  a judge  of  old  poetry  will 
e found,  by  all  acquainted  -with  the  various  readings  of  old 
English  ballads,  true  enough  to  justify  his  undertaking  so  critical 
a task.  The  Ballad  Book  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  nor 
even  to  embrace  specimens  of  every  style  or  variety  of  ballad 
literature.  It  is  meant  to  be  a selection  of  what  is  poetically  the 
best,  printed  according  to  the  editor's  best  judgment  wherever 
more  than  one  authentic  version  or  reading  has  reached  our  time. 
The  authorities  for  determining  the  genuine  ages  of  all  or 
any  of  the  extant  ballads  of  Great  Britain  are  so  few  and 
doubtful  that  IMr.  Allingham  has  wisely  abstained  from  any 
attempt  to  class  them  chronologically.  Nor  does  he  analyse  their 
respective  historical  value,  except  in  the  broad  assertion  that,  as 
a rule,  they  have  none  whatever.  He  invites  the  readers  of  his 
selected  ballads  to  “ enjoy  them  simply  as  poems,  unvexed  with 
dull  and  trivial  questions,  to  which,  after  all,  no  precise  answers 
are  forthcoming.”  Endeavouring  to  present  the  oest  poems  in 
their  most  authentic  form,  he  has  left  out  many  obvious  modem 
interpolations,  while  he  pledges  himself  that  he  has,  “ substan- 
tially,” in  no  case  added  anything  new.  On  the  rare  occasions 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  a linlc  or  repair  a dropt 
stitch,  he  has,  or  believes  himself  to  have,  “ dealt  merely  -with 
things  neutral,  carefully  avoiding  to  foist  in  any  touches  of  pseudo- 
antique, whether  in  incident,  language,  or  costume.”  Ileaders 
who  may  be  anxious  to  verify  Mr.  Allmgham’s  professed  scrupu- 
lousness -will  find  in  his  preface  and  his  notes  a full  and  clear 
account  of  all  the  sources  from  which  the  current  versions  of  these 
ballads  are  derived.  If,  on  first  sight,  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
any  of  hlr.  AUingham’s  readings  that  differ  from  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should, 
before  complaining,  test  by  reference  the  equal  authenticity  of 
the  form  adopted  by  him,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  the 
versions  among  -which,  as  editor,  he  may  have  had  to  choose. 
Probably,  in  doubtful  passages,  the  particular  form  of  words  which 
has  been  familiar  to  the  ear  and  memory  of  each  particular  reader 
from  his  youth  up  \vill  to  him  remain  the  true  and  authentic 
form.  Perhaps  many  a lover  of  some  special  ballad  will  be 
startled  at  missing  lines  which  he  has  hitherto  deemed  to  contain 
a touch  as  genuine  as  it  was  pictui-esque,  but  which  have  been 
ruthlessly  expunged  by  Mr.  Allingham  as  modem  interpolations. 
We  may  feel  oiu’  personal  right  to  grumble  at  editorial  innova- 
tions, and  to  stand  out  for  the  maintenance  of  the  words  which 
are  engraven  on  our  hearts  as  authentic  and  true.  But  even  if  we 
should  think  JMr.  Ailing-ham’s  taste  fallible,  it  is  lair  to  remem- 
ber that  his  judgment  is  entitled  to  impartial  criticism  founded 
upon  a full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
formed,  and  that  criticism  built  up  simply  on  preoccupied  afiPection 
and  obstinate  memory  is  not  always  likely  to  be  impartial. 

Among  the  seventy  or  more  ballads  included  in  this  collection, 
there  is  naturally  a wide  range  of  variety  as  to  the  intensity 
of  poetical  feeling  and  expression  by  which  they  are  severally 
characterized.  Yet  even  those  of  which  the  style  approaches  most 
nearly  to  sheer  prose  narrative  are  worth  preserving.  Perhaps 
the  baldest'of  all  are  the  long  cantos  which  form  “ A Lytell  Geste 
of  Robyn  Hode,”  although  they  have  been  culled  out  by  Mr. 
Allingham  from  the  lengthy  roll  of  Robin  Hood  literature  as  its 
least  tedious  portion.  Intrinsically,  they  have  no  apparent  claim 
to  preference  over  the  adventures  of  Adam  Bell  and  Clym  of  the 
Clough,  which  fill  so  many  columns  of  Megant  Extracts.  Yet 
an  English  ballad  book  which  ignored  Robin  Hood  altogether 
would  be  an  incomplete  one.  The  mythical  outlaw  of  Sherwood 
Forest  is  too  picturesque  a traditional  personage  to  be  dropped  out 
of  English  poetry  altogether,  even  if  the  older  metrical  records  of 
him  are  bald  or  trivial.  Foreign  critics  might  probably  find  the 
details  of  Robin  Hood’s  contests  with  the  Sheriff' of  Nottingham 
insufferably  tiresome ; but  even  the  most  cockney  English  reader 
has  a natural  sympatby  for  the  merriment  of  tbe  good  greenwood, 
as  he  has  for  the  desert  island  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  prosaic 
narrative  of  the  “lytell  geste  ” is  transparent  enough  to  give- us  a 
glimpse  of  the  national  hero  of  our  woodland  traditions,  whom 
later  romance  writers  and  poets  (Scott,  Peacock,  and  Keats 
among  them)  have  shown  to  be  a figure  of  the  greatest  poetical 
capabilities ; and  for  this  reason  it  has  a right  to  a place  in  our 
Collections,  were  it  merely  an  authentic  skeleton  upon  which  a 
dress  of  true  poetry  could  be  hung.  A subject  somewhat  similar 
in  kind  to  the  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  is  the  celebrated 
“Rescue  of  Kinmout  Willie,”  from  Scott’s  Border  Minstreky ; 
but  it  is  treated  with  far  gi-eater  breadth  and  power.  Few 
ballads  can  be  formd  to  surpass  in  rough  strength  of  move- 
ment or  clear  picturesqueness  of  story  the  tale  of  the  keeper 
Buccleugh’s  spirited  stratagem  to  relieve  the  bold  borderer 
without  breaking  the  truce  ; and  the  gi-im  humour  of  the  border 
minstrel  culminates  in  the  words  uttered  by  Kiniuont  Willie 
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Mmself,  while  Red  Rowan,  “ the  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale,”  is 
carrying  him  in  his  heavy  fetters  down  the  ladder  over  Carlisle 
wall : — 

“ O moiiy  a time,”  quo’  Kimnont  Willie, 

“ I have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood  ; 

But  a rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode. 

And  mony  a time,”  quo’  Kimnont  Willie, 

“ I’ve  pricked  a horse  out  oure  the  furs ; 

But  since  the  day  I backed  a steed 
I never  wore  siccan  heavy  spurs.” 

Equally  fine  in  its  strength,  gi-iminer  in  its  humour,  and  more 
tragic  in  its  stern  passion,  is  the  ballad  of  “ Little  Musgrave  and 
Lady  Barnard.”  Mr.  Allingham  has  not  narrowed  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  collection  by  an  absolute  exclusion  of  all  topics  of 
which  modern  poetical  taste  and  morality  are  reticently  shy.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  rendered  his  volume  of  little  worth  as  a 
real  study  of  ballad  literature.  The  poetry  of  our  ruder  forefathers 
is  necessarily  redolent  of  lawlessness  of  act,  of  uncontrolled  feeling, 
of  crime,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Were  it  not  so,  it 
would  not  reflect,  as  all  true  poetry  does,  the  strongest  elements  of 
the  life  of  its  own  age.  If  poets  had  never  dealt  with  any  love 
that  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians, 
and  blest  by  the  Church,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  and  pathetic 
ballads  in  the  English  language  would  have  remained  unwritten. 
The  ghosts  of  Clerk  Saunders  and  of  Sweet  William  would  never 
have  glided  in  to  their  ladies’  bowers  for  our  shuddering  delight, 
any  more  than  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  her  lover  would  have 
swept  round  in  the  whirl  of  purgatory  flames  into  the  sight  of 
Dante’s  readers.  How  far  a modem  poet  may  be  wise  in  intro- 
ducing into  an  original  poem  the  freedom  of  speech  and  subject- 
matter  of  a less  superficially  refined  age,  is  a question  to  be  decided 
on  separate  grounds.  All  that  a modern  listener  has  a right  to 
ask  from  the  editor  of  old  ballads  for  popular  perusal  is  that  he 
shall  not  preserve  any  unnecessary  grossness  of  expression,  or  renew 
the  publicity  of  unpleasant  or  coarse  pictm’es  simply  because  they 
are  genuinely  antique.  It  is  as  well  that  all  such  should  become 
extinct,  except  in  the  libraries  of  curious  antiquarians.  But 
w'here,  as  in  “ Little  Musgrave  ” and  the  other  tragical  or  painful 
stories  Mr.  Allingham  has  reprinted,  the  tone  of  the  minstrel  is 
marked  by  gi-ave  simplicity  and  right  feeling,  it  would  be  a shallow 
fastidiousness  which  could  refuse  to  listen,  and  a perverted  taste 
which  could  imbibe  harm.  Mr.  Allingham  does  not  go  beyond 
the  truth  in  saying  that  we  “ do  well  for  our  humanity  by  looking 
at  the  darker  incidents  of  life  in  their  turn  in  the  miiror  of  art, 
when  there  presented  with  a true  sense  of  their  solemn  and 
fathomless  import.” 

In  most  of  the  old  ballads,  the  beauty  of  simple  and  clear 
description  is  chiefly  concentrated  on  pictures  of  living  human 
passion  and  the  scenery  of  this  familiar  world.  But  wherever  the 
singer  has  stepped  bej^ond  the  limits  of  the  visible,  and  drawn 
upon  his  faith  and  his  imagination  for  the  shadowing  forth  of 
anything  that  lay  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  ordinary  song,  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of  the  st}de  is  most 
truly  admirable.  The  “Lykewake  Dirge,”  said  to  have  been 
sung  over  corpses  in  the*  North  of  England  till  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  a good  instance  of  the  strength  and 
vividness  with  which  belief  in  a thoroughly  realist  creed  can 
express  its  conceptions.  The  women  who  laid  out  the  dead  body 
were  wont  to  recite,  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  spirit,  the 
details  of  the  awful  journey  upon  which  he  was  bound  j be- 
ginning with  the  passage  barefoot  of  a wide  moor  rough  with 
thorns  and  furze,  unless  his  charities  in  this  life  might  avail  to 
protect  him : — 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  shoon, 

£verie  nighte  and  alle, 

* Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on, 

And  C/iriste  receive  thy  saule. 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  gavest  nane, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle. 

The  whinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  scale. 

Fi’om  Whinny  inuir  when  thou  maj^st  passe, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle. 

To  Brigg  o’  Dread  thou  comest  at  last, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

From  Brigg  o’  Dread  when  thou  mayst  passe, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle. 

To  Furgatoiy  Fire  thou  comest  at  last, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meate  or  drinke, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle. 

The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinke, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  satde. 

If  meate  or  drinke  thou  gavest  nane, 

Everie  nighte  and  alle. 

The  fire  will  burne  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  satde. 

The  dreamer  of  the  vision  of  the  Pilffrim's  Progress  could  put 
no  more  mysterious  earnestness  into  his  pictures  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death  and  the  great  river  which  is  to  be  passed  by 
all.  A similarly  solemn  tone  runs  through  the  Elfin  Queen’s 
commentary  on  the  “ ferlies  three  ” which  she  shows  to  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  as  she  carries  him  off  to  serve  her  in  faiiyland  : — 

O see  ye  not  3'on  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  wi’  thorns  and  briars  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 

Though  after  it  but  few  inquires. 


And  see  ye  not  yon  braid  braid  road 
That  lies  across  the  lily  leven  ? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  Heaven. 

And  see  ye  not  yon  bonnj’-  road 
That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Hlfland, 

Where  thou  and  I this  night  maun  gae. 

The  whole  ballad  of  Young  Tamiane,  who  was  rescued  by 
his  human  love  from  the  clutches  of  the  Fairy  Queen  one 
Allhallow’s  eve,  j ust  as  he  was  about  to  be  given  up  to  endless 
ain  as  the  seven  years’  “ teind  ” payable  by  the  fairies  to  hell, 
reathes  the  same  spirit  of  intense  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  fairy  world  as  a link  between  the  imseen  future  and  the 
visible  present  habitation  of  human  souls.  A poem  which  is  en- 
titkd  in  this  collection  “ The  Ship  of  the  Fiend,”  more  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  “The  Demon  Lover,”  glides  in  an 
equally  mysterious  way,  and  with  an  equally  expressive  simplicity 
of  strong  belief,  from  the  shores  of  the  every-day  world  into  the  seas, 
of  an  unknown  and  immaterial  one.  Before  the  ship  has  sailed  from 
Ireland  “ a league  but  barely  three,”  the  lady  whom  the  fiend  has 
prompted  to  forsake  her  husband  and  child  is,  without  any  physical 
change,  fast  in  the  web  of  an  enchanted  circle  which  reaches  into 
eternity,  looking  at  once  upon  heaven  and  hell,  and  on  the  border 
of  one  of  them : — 

“ O,  what  hills  are  yon,  j'on  pleasant  hills. 

That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on  ? ” 

“ O,  yon  are  the  hills  of  Heaven,”  he  said, 

“ Where  3'ou  will  never  win.” 

“ O,  whatna  mountain  is  yon,”  she  said, 

“ Sae  dreary  wi’  frost  and  snow  ? ” 

“ O,  3'on  is  the  mountain  of  Hell,”  he  cried, 

“ Where  you  and  I maun  go  ! ” 

-tnd  a3’e  when  she  turn’d  her  round  about. 

Aye  taller  he  seem’d  for  to  be  ; 

Until  that  the  tops  o’  that  gallant  ship 
Kae  taller  were  than  he. 

He  strack  the  mainmast  wi’  his  hand, 

The  foremast  wi’  his  knee ; 

The  gallant  ship  was  broken  in  twain 
And  sank  into  the  sea. 

For  one  more  instance  of  tlie  grave  and  stern  sense  of  the  closeness 
with  which  life  and  the  state  after  death  are  interwoven  in  the 
conception  of  the  old  ballad  writers,  we  may  point  to  the  story  of 
Sweet  William,  coming  back  from  the  grave,  accompanied  by  his 
sins  and  his  guardian  hell-hounds,  to  ask  his  living  love  to  give 
him  back  his  troth. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  learned  disagree  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  most  important  syllable  in  the  burden  of  one  of  the  most 
familiar  and  pathetic  ballads  ever  sung — 

By  the  bonny  mill  dams  of  Binnorie. 

“ ‘ It  may  be  necessary,’  says  Jamieson  (we  quote  Mr.  Allingham), 
‘ to  caution  the  English  reader  that  the  burden  is  pronounced 
Binnorie.’  ‘ Pronounced  Binnorie,’  says  Mr.  Lockhart  curtly, 
in  a note  in  Border  Minstrelsy,  and  is  backed  by  Professor  Aytoun.” 
Mr.  AUingham  gives  no  sign  to  which  school  he  adheres.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  the  burden  may  be  read  musically  in  either 
fashion,  until  we  are  better  advised  which  is  the  orthodox  and 
which  the  heretical  way. 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN  EX-BENEDICTINE  NUN.* 

IT  is  a misfortune,  both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  there 
exists  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
monastic  system.  To  those  who  attempt  to  master  the  true 
I secrets  of  religious  vitality  in  the  different  sections  of  Christendom 
' it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  inner  life  of  any  religious  body  is 
practically  an  unknown  mystery  to  those  who  are  without.  Even 
the  various  forms  of  Protestantism  are  enigmas  to  each  other.  The 
pictures  of  Dissenting  life  drawn  by  the  clever  author  of  Salem 
Chapel  have  appeared  almost  as  a revelation  to  ordinary  English 
church-people.  Still  more  inexplicable  is  Rome  to  England,  and 
England  to  Rome.  Yet  these  are  matters  professedly  open  to  the 
whole  world.  The  difficulty  becomes  tenfold  when  we  approach 
the  Roman  cloister.  There  we  are  concerned  with  a system 
which  is  professedly  one  of  the  strictest  privacy.  We  do 
not  say  a system  of  secresy,  because  it  professes  to  have 
no  necessary  secresy,  as  such.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that 
the  privacy  of  the  monastic  life  is  practically  an  absolute  and 
impenetrable  secresy.  The  artificial  halo  of  sanctity  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  by  its  advocates  acts  as  effectually  in  screening  its 
1 practical  working,  both  from  friends  and  foes  without,  as  if  it  were 
! the  thickest  and  the  gloomiest  of  clouds.  It  has  become  a point  of 
honour,  and  far  more  than  honour,  with  those  who  know  its 
realities,  to  reveal  nothing  to  the  world  which  may  tend  to  its 
disgrace.  It  is  almost  as  unknown,  we  suspect,  to  the  ordinary 
clergy  of  Rome  and  to  the  Catholic  laity  as  it  is  to  Protestants 
themselves.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  diminished  by 
the  character  of  the  books  writtenby  those  who,  having  known  the 
mystery  of  the  cloister  by  their  own  personal  experience,  have  left 
it  and  adopted  a more  or  less  anti-Roman  creed.  Such  books  are 
ordinarily  so  strongly  spiced  for  the  ultra-Protestant  appetite  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  anything  better  than  fictions  of 
the  theological  species — that  is,  of  the  species  most  utterly  false 

i * Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Caracciolo,  of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex- 
I Benedictine  Nun.  From  the  Italian.  London:  Richard  Bentley. 
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and  iintrue  to  real  life.  Any  fresh  contribution  to  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  convents  is  therefore  welcome,  if 
only  it  is  founded  on  actual  experience,  and  is  tolerably  free  from 
the  proverbial  bitterness  and  exaggeration  of  converts  of  all 
descriptions. 

Not-\vith8tandinw  sundry  blots,  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the 
curious  story  of  Henrietta  Caracciolo  ns,  on  the  whole,  a trust- 
worthy, though  dramatized,  narrative  of  real  events.  If  it  confirms 
the  views  of  moderate  and  sensible  English  people,  who  look  upon 
convent  life  as  a violation  of  natural  laws  which  carries  its  own 
punishment  to  those  who  think  themselves  wiser  than  the  Divine 
Creator  of  all  nature,  it  will  at  the  same  time  go  very  little  way 
towards  strengthening  the  prejudices  of  others  who  regard 
convents  as  the  homes  of  every  gross  and  cruel  passion.  The  book 
is  the  work  of  a clever  and  well-informed,  but  impulsive,  vehement, 
and,  by  her  own  admissions,  strange-tempered  Neapolitan  woman 
of  good  birth  and  position  Its  inconsistencies  are  accordingly  not 
a little  startling.  Convents,  she  tells  us  on  one  occasion,  are  the 
lowest  dens  of  hell.  But,  to  our  amazement,  at  the  end  of  her 
book  we  read  as  follows : — 

If,  however,  I am  no  friend  to  the  black  gown,  I preserve  no  resentment 
to  it.  Any  rancour  I have  laid  on  the  altar,  together  with  my  veil.  I 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  my  long  seclusion  for  many  a practical 
lesson.  If  destiny  had  not  for  the  long  space  of  twenty  years  riveted  the 
galley-slave’s  chain  to  my  foot,  had  I been  married  in  girlhood,  should  I 
have  learned  in  the  world’s  scliool  to  watch  the  evil  passions  at  their  birth — 
passions  wliich  geminate  in  close  atmospheres,  and  feed  upon  anger, 
rancours,  jealousies,  and  suspicions  ? 

How  are  these  two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ? One  cannot 
help,  too,  suspecting  the’ precise  accuracy  of  detailed  conversations 
reported  to  have  taken  place  twenty  years  before  the  narrative 
wtis  put  on  paper.  Nevertheless,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  story,  as  a portrait  of  one  side  of  monastic  history,  is  sub- 
stantially true  enough,  and  the  more  so  because  its  incidental 
admissions  of  the  existence  of  a brighter  side  to  the  system  are  as 
unlike  the  inventions  of  sham  candour  which  would  be  adopted  by 
a deliberate  deceiver  as  they  are  contradictory  to  the  fierce 
prejudices  of  the  ultra-Protestant  zealot.  Moreover,  no  deliberate 
falsifier  who  wrote  for  the  market  would,  unless  a consummate 
artist  in  forgery,  stop  short  where  this  lady  stops.  The  stories  she 
tells  of  the  love-makings  and  spiritual  flirtations  of  some  of  the 
j'ounger  nuns  with  a certain  portion  of  the  ecclesiastics  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  are  odious  and  offensive  enough,  and 
to  the  strict  Roman  Catholic  would  be  utterly  disgusting,  while  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  better  class  oft  English  con- 
vents we  should  imagine  that  they  would  appear  incredible. 
Nevertheless,  these  morbid  outpourings  of  the  emotions  crushed 
and  forbidden  by  the  monastic  rule  seem  invariably  to  have 
stopped  short  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  superficial  observer 
would  imagine  they  must  inevitably  lead.  No  Protestant  we  are 
sure,  and  no  Catholic  we  imagine,  would  have  invented  certain 
incidents  here  related ; and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  by  bearing- 
in  mind  the  marvellous  power  exercised  by  the  conventual  theory 
over  the  trembling  conscience,  when  it  dallies  with  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  sinful,  that  we  can  believe  that  nothing  more  serious 
should  come  of  these  scandalous  follies.  Yet  the  ex-nun,  in  all 
her  hatred  of  the  system,  has  nothing  to  tell  in  the  way  of  un- 
chastity, cruelty,  or  blood.  Thi^  only  assassination  related  in  her 
book  had  nothing  to  do  with  nuns,  monks,  or  Jesuits,  but  was 
simply  an  affair  of  money.  That  the  Neapolitan  nuns  sometimes 
violated  their  vows  of  chastity  she  certainly  implies,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  offence  is  infinitely  more  rare  than  many  people 
are  disposed  to  imagine.  The  whole  story  is  made  up  of  the 
small  and  petty  injuries,  teasings,  persecutions,  jealousies,  loves, 
and  rivalries  to  which  a crowd  of  women  must  naturally  be 
tempted  who  are  shut  up  for  life,  and  condemned  to  celibacy  and 
the  trivial  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  cloister.  We  say  '‘shut  up 
for  life,”  because  such  is  the  theory ; and  yet  we  are  surprised  to 
learn  with  how  little  rigour  the  seclusion  is  enforced.  There 
seems  small  difficulty  in  a nun’s  getting  leave  to  live  out  of  her- 
eon vent  on  a medical  certificate  that  it  is  desirable  for  her  health, 
and  even  for  lesser  reasons ; while  the  freedom  with  which  the 
nuns  correspond  with  their  friends  without  appears  to  be  perfectly 
unlimited.  While  living  in  a state  of  almost  open  hostility  to  the 
Superior  of  her  convent.  Sister  Caracciolo  sent  out  her  letters 
regularly  by  the  post,  without  the  smallest  hindrance.  By  and  by 
she  succeeds  in  getting  leave  from  Rome  to  live  with  her  friends 
in  Naples,  drops  her  conventual  costume,  and  becomes  an  agent  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  their  revolutionary  plans.  Of  course  this 
game  does  not  last,  though  she  enjoys  above  a year’s  liberty.  The 
police  are  on  her  scent,  and  she  is  clapped  into  a species  of  convent 
prison,  where  she  attempts  to  starve  herself,  but  is  cheated  into 
taking  food  when  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  While  in  this  house 
she  is  forbidden  to  write  to  her  friends,  but  her  lady  gaolers  are  so 
easy-going  and  unsuspicious  that  she  corresponds  with  her  mother 
by  simply  tying  up  a note  in  the  corner  of  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  sends  it  with  her  linen  every  week  to  the  laundress,  while  her 
mother  writes  in  return  by  the  same  simple  machinery.  This  mother 
is  one  of  the  most  unexplained  personages  in  the  book.  It  is 
she  who  originally  forces  Henrietta  to  take  the  veil,  after  sundry 
fallings  in  love  -with  ineligible  j-outbs,  conducted  after  the  fashion 
approved  in  plays  and  novels.  But  by  and  by,  without  a word  of 
explanation,  we  find  Henrietta  desiring  nothing  so  much  as  to 
correspond  with  the  maternal  tyrant,  who  again  seems  to  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  her  daughter  set  free.  Then  there  is  a 
terrible  male  tyrant,  who  seems  to  entertain  a personal  spite  against 


the  unwilling  nitn,  in  the  shape  of  Cardinal  Riario.  Nevertheless, 
if  his  Eminence  took  the  very  unmeasured  expression  of  Henrietta’s 
sentiments  with  which  she  favoured  him  in  the  way  she  records, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  a little  less  fierceness  and  a little 
nrore  j itdicious  civility,  she  would  have  speedily  obtained  her  free- 
dom. It  is  curious  also  to  see  that  the  nuns  think  no  nrore  of 
writing  oft' to  the  Pope  when  they  desire  his  interference  than  an 
English  curate  does  of  writing  to  his  bishop  when  sufi'ering  from 
the  exactions  of  an  unreasonable  rector. 

The  interpretation  of  t^e  vow  of  pover-ty  in  these  convents 
seerrrs,  too,  to  be  of  the  nrost  liberal  description.  Henr-ietta 
appears  to  have  been  almost  always  able  to  command  funds  for 
her  private  plans  and  her  indoor  recreations.  8he  bought 
what  books  she  liked,  and  they  were  of  a very  miscellaneous 
description,  from  the  Bible  downwards.  8he  had  her  piano 
and  her  music;  and  when  she  is  clapped  into  prison,  what 
should  she  providentially  have  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  her  box 
but  a stiletto,  a pistol,  and  a bundle  of  revolutionary  papers! 
With  the  stiletto  she  forthwith  proceeds  to  stab  hei-self,  but  the 
whalebone  in  her  stays  prevents  any  serious  mischief.  She  only 
draws  a little  blood,  and  then  proceeds  to  thank  Providence  for 
having  saved  her  from  suicide.  In  1 848,  when  Ferdinand  II. 
granted  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  find  our  nun  buying  the 
Liberal  newspapers  and  reading  them  aloud  in  the  convent  rooms, 
to  the  immense  disgust  of  the  majority  of  her  companions,  who 
were,  of  course,  reactionists  of  the  strictest  type.  Nevertheless, 
this  brought  on  her  no  such  punishment  as  we  should  have  gue.ssed. 
All  she  suft’ered  was  the  sneers  and  attacks  of  her  companions 
at  dinner  and  supper : — 

tVhat  a storm  [she  says]  of  sarcasms,  of  enipoisoiiod  quips,  of  pungent 
sneers,  of  irony,  assailed  me  then  as  I sat  at  meals  in  the  refectory.  Often 
have  I left  the  table  at  the  soup,  and  betaken  myself  to  my  room,  furious, 
and  tempted  to  set  tii-e  to  the  convent,  and  send  all  those  wa.sps  and  hornets, 
together  with  myself,  into  smoke  and  ashes. 

This  is  certainly  a queer  illustration  of  what  we  are  told  about 
the  pious  and  edifying  silence  that  accompanies  conventual 
meals — a silence  broken  only  (we  are  assured)  by  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  On  the  whole, 
Henrietta  seems  to  have  been  very  considerably  what  is  popu- 
larly called  a Tartar.  Here  is  another  little  incident  suffi- 
ciently suggestive  of  the  freedom  she  enjoyed  in  the  choice  of  her 
literature : — 

I had  been  denounced  before  another  Abbess  as  a reader  of  mundane 
literature,  or  that  irrelevant  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  A spy  having 
informed  her,  I was  caught  en  flagrant  dilit,  bj-  the  Superior,  rvith 
the  book  in  my  hand.  “ What  good  book  is  this  you  are  reading,  my 
daughter  ? Let  me  look  at  it ! ” said  she.  There  being  no  time  to  conceal 
it,  I was  obliged  to  hand  it  to  her,  not  without  a lively  disquietude  con- 
cerning my  justification  of  such  a possession.  The  Abbess  put  on  her 
spectacles,  and  having  read  the  title  of  it,  restored  me  the  closed  book,  saying 
— “ The  Memoirs  of  St.  Helena.  Ah  1 the  life  of  St.  Constantine’s  mother ! 
How  they  are  perpetually  calumniating  this  poor  girl ! ” It  was  a Memorial 
of  St.  Helena,  and  a little  later  I satisfied  myself  that  the  eminent  Superior 
of  San  Gregorio  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  1 

But,  if  the  nuns  cared  nothing  for  history,  their  passion  for  sweet- 
meats was  imbounded : — 

The  primar3-  occupation,  the  summa  rerum  of  the  convent,  consists  in  the 
production  of  sweetmeats.  This  occupation  in  nunneries  answers  to  that  of 
the  hearth  or  stone  of  the  hareem.  Each  nunnery  has  its  speciality,  and  its 
particular  kind,  for  which  it  claims  celebrity.  This  one  has  a reputation 
for  its  “ sibgliatelle,”  that  one  for  its  “ barchighe,”  another  for  “ pasta  reale,” 
a fourth  for  its  “ biscottini,”  for  “ monacelli,”  for  “ mostacioli.”  For  a 
“ sfoglitella  ” of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Croce  di  Lucca,  a Neapolitan  of  good 
taste  would  forego  the  delicious  pine-apple  itself.  Each  nun  has  a right  to 
the  use  of  the  oven  for  an  entire  dar-,  to  make  her  pastry — the  day  may 
commence  from  the  preceding  midnight.  As  this  is  not  .sufficient  for  many, 
a second,  and  sometimes  a third  day  is  required,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  poor  servants,  during  these  culinary  operations,  are  unable  to  keep  on 
their  legs  for  want  of  sleep,  and  many  fall  ill.  I have  heard  more  than  one 
old  servant  say  that  she  had  never  seen  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week, 
never  having  been  permitted  to  go  into  the  choir,  or  look  into  the  church. 
A monk,  both  erudite  and  eloquent,  being  the  Lent  preacher  one  year, 
observed  his  audience  lessen  from  day  to  day  as  Easter  approached  (the  nuns 
were  occupied  with  their  pastry),  until  he  was  almost  left  alone.  Observing 
but  six  sisters  upon  one  occasion,  he  stopped  in  his  discourse,  and  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  muttering.  “ I did  not  come  here  to  preach  to  the 
chairs ! ” 

These  are  the  kind  of  stories  that  make  us  think  the  book,  on  the 
whole,  a genuine  nan-ative.  Everything  in  it  confirms  the  more 
rational  view  respecting  convents,  that  they  are  neither  so  vile  as 
their  enemies  imagine,  nor  so  perfect  as  their  friends  delight  to 
paint  them.  There  is  not  much  of  actual  vice,  but  they  are  the 
homes  in  which  the  smaller  and  more  contemptible  infirmities  of 
human  nature  have  their  fullest  play.  Their  inmates  are  some- 
times very  happy,  and  sometimes  verj"-  miserable ; sometimes 
excellent  Christians,  often  ignorant  devotees,  and  sometimes 
godless  and  graceless.  Of  course,  we  are  saying  nothing  of  the 
more  self-sacrificmg  orders,  like  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  France, 
which  must  be  judged  by  other  tests.  As  for  these  repositories  of 
unfortunate  Italian  spinsters,  the  sooner  they  pass  away,  without 
harshness  to  their  willing  inmates,  the  better  for  Italy  and  Italian 
women.  And  whatever  he  the  future  of  Italy,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  no  government  will  ever  be  able  to  restore  them  to  the 
state  of  prosperous  silliness  in  which  they  rejoiced  till  a sensible 
government  decreed  their  suppression. 

As  for  the  translation  before  us,  we  cannot  add  that  it  is  well 
done. 


[November  12,  1864'. 
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THE  PLURALITY  OF  THE  HUMAH  RACE  • 

The  treatise  of  M.  Greorges  Pouchet  on  the  Plurality  of  the 
Human  Race  has  created  a considerable  degree  of  sensation 
oa  the  Continent ; which  it  may  well  have  done/  as  it  marks  the 
eitreiffle  point  to  which  the  ophiion  of  scientific  men  has  advanced 
fipon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  man,  together  with  that  of  the 
c^onnexion  between  the  human  species  and  other  forms  of  animate 
life.  Brief  as  it  is,  and  consequentlj'- limited  rather  to  a state- 
fiiefit  of  opinion  than  an  enumeration  of  proofs,  it  maybe  con- 
sidered the  boldest  exponent  of  tlie  school  from  which  it 
ejiianates.  While  too  rudely  opposed  to  convictions  and  feelings 
established  in  this  country  to  become  lai-gely  popular  here,  or  to 
obtain  any  general  measure  of  assent,  M.  Pouchet’s  essay,  even 
on  account  of  its  extreme  views,  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  English  public  in  a form  suitable  to  its  pretensions,  and  with 
the  fidelity  and  carefulness  in  translation  due  to  the  writer’s 
reasoning  and  style.  In  selecting  it  for  one  of  their  earliest 
publications,  the  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Society  have 
ceifainly  seized  upon  a wozh  fitted  to  impart  life  and  reality 
to  their  transactions,  if  liveliness  depends  upon  that  amount  of 
controversy  which  may  help  to  keep  a yoimg  society  upon  its  legs. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  with  this  primary  choice,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  the  work  invites,  or  rather  challenges, 
controversy,  all  care  on  the  part  of  the  Society  seems  to 
have  closed.  It  is  an  affront  to  M.  Pouchet  himself,  as 
well  as  an  unworthy  act  towards  the  subscribers  and  the 
public,  to  let  the  work  appear  disfigured  by  gross  blunders 
in  literal  translation,  as  well  as  by  a general  clumsiness 
and  roughness  of  style,  which  render  it  next  to  worthless.  If 
they  failed  to  command  the  services  of  a translator  sufficiently  up 
in  French  to  avoid  actual  mistakes,  and  familiar  enough  with  the 
subject-n!atter  to  keep  clear  of  nonsensical  statements,  the  Council 
might  at  least,  in  the  person  of  one  or  more  of  their  body,  have 
executed  a recension  of  the  text,  and  secured  decent  accuracy, 
if  not  elegance.  As  it  is,  there  is  scarcely  a page  in  which  the 
author’s  meaning  is  not  travestied,  if  not  wholly  lost  or  inverted, 
while  the  connexion  of  his  reasoning  is  perpetually  broken. 
Often  such  utter  lapses  in  grammar,  as  well  as  in  scientific 
accuracy,  come  across  us,  that  we  have  to  turn  to  the  original  to 
get  a glimmer  of  insight  as  to  what  M.  Pouchet’s  words  may  be 
intended  to  convey.  We  have  said  that  M.  Pouchet’s  work  is  ex- 
treme ; it  must  needs  therefore  be  offensive.  But,  such  as  it  is,  if 
it  were  worth  giving  at  aU,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  merely  as 
a scientific  work,  without  note  or  comment.  As  it  is,  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  uncongenial  hands  of  an  editor  who  begins 
by  recording  a solemn  protest  against  the  leading  ideas  of  his 
author,  and  proceeds  to  tack  on,  at  nearly-  every  successive  stage 
of  the  argument,  his  own  comments  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  text.  We  could  have  wished  to  expound  and 
criticise  the  essay  of  M.  Pouchet  with  a sole  regard  to  the  writer’s 
philosophical  aims,  and  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  con- 
clusions, without  reference  to  the  medium  through  which  the  book 
is  here  brought  to  our  notice.  It  is  annoying  that  the  English 
reader  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  direct  study  of  the  author’s 
thesis  without  stumbling',  on  the  threshold,  over  the  obstacle  of  a 
heavy  and  incorrect  translation. 

What,  for  example,  are  we  to  make  of  the  very  subject  of  the 
yociety’s  lucubrations — that  “ anthropology  ” which'  it  is  pro- 
posed to  advance  by  the  introdtiction  into  this  country  of  the  most 
valuable  of  foreign  writings,  tersely  and  strictly  defined  by  hi. 
Pouchet  as  cette  etude  comparec  do  I'esprit  humain — when  we  find  it 
presented  to  us  in  the  Society’s  authorized  version  as  “ this  com- 
parahle  study  of  the  human  mind  ” ? When  we  are  told  that 
the  que.stion  of  spontaneous  generation  “ is  but  an  episode  in  the 
work  of  the  birth  of  time,”  we  are  aghast  to  think  into  what  new 
depths  of  co,smogony  the  learned  Frenchman  may  design  to  plunge 
us.  The  translator,  being  not  a medical  man,  but  a barrister, 
has  not  perhaps  that  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  labour 
which  might  have  spared  his  invention  the  pangs  of  bringing  into 
the  world  so  monstrous  a conception  out  of  the  simple  phrase  mi 
episode  dans  le  travail  d' enfantement  de  Vepoque.  There  is  no  need 
of  troubling  the  original  pages  in  order  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
the  remarkable  sentence  which  arrests  us  a few  lines  further  on, 
that  “ it  has,  in  fact,  been  said  that  every  day  genital  organs  are 
discovered  in  beings  whom  it  was  thought  were  reproduced  spon- 
taneously.” Presently  we  are  brought  up  all  standing,  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  argument,  by  the  enigmatical,  but  wholly 
superfluous,  warning  that  “ we  must  not  believe,  for  instance,  that 
matter  is  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  parts  which  do  not  yet 
live  in  a perfect  being,  having  all  its  organs  distributed  and  pro- 
portionate, uniting  in  one  living  whole.”  Were  it  possible  for  us 
thus  to  “ believe,”  it  must  only  be  by  virtue  of  a stronger  process  of 
faith  than  even  that  authorized  by  the  great  Christian  Father.  We 
should  believe,  because  it  was  not  only  “ impossible,”  but  wholly 
incomprehensible  also.  The  clear  idiom  of  M.  Pouchet  relieves 
us  of  such  a nightmare  upon  the  understanding : — “ II  ne  faudrait 
pas  croire,  par  exemple,  que  la  matiere  se  forme  par  agglomeration 
en  un  etre  parfait  ayant  deja  tons  ses  organes  distribues  et  propor- 
tionnes,  reunissant  en  un  tout  vivant  des  parties  qui  ne  vivent  pas 
encore.”  The  translator  cautions  us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  has 
“preferred,  in  certain  cases,  giving  the  more  literal  translation 
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instead  of  one  which  possibly  might  fail  to  convey  the  author's 
real  meaning.”  It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  this  considerate  care  that 
he  has  chosen  to  present  to  us  Mr.  Darwin’s  characteristic  idea  of 
the  competitive  struggle  for  existence  in  a foreign  dress  which 
absolutely  inverts  the  whole  force  of  the  expression,  retaining  the 
“literal”  phrase  “vital  concurrence”  as  the  equivalent  of  M. 
Pouchet’s  ccmcurrence  vitale.  Another  egregious  inversion  of  sense 
results  from  a similar  ignorance  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  French 
idioms.  Cuvier,  M.  Pouchet  remarks,  “ proclamait  I’immutabiiitd 
des  especes,  et  voulait  qu’a  chaque  revolution  du  globe  (le  mot 
faisait  alors  fortune)  une  uouvelle  faune  toute  faite  surgissant  de 
la  main  de  Jehovah  soit  venue  aninier  les  paysages  brulants  ou 
glaces  de  I’ancien  monde.”  This  construction  of  the  optative  verb 
is  of  course  parallel  with  that  of  the  German  idllen,  as  well  as  of 
the  Latin  velle,  as  instanced  in  the  line  of  Virgil; — 

Seque  ortum  antique  Teucrorum  ab  stirpe  volehat. 

Whereas  Cuvier  “would  have  it”  that  a new  construction  of 
the  species  must  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Beavan 
commits  him  to  the  preposterous  nonsense  of  “ wishing  that  a 
new  fauna  might  come  ready  made  from  the  hands  of  God,  to  ani- 
mate the  burning  or  icy  lauds  of  the  old  wmiid.”  It  is  bad 
enough  thus  to  misapprehend  an  author’s  meaning  through  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  It  is  worse  still 
to  pervert  or  stultify  his  meaning,  whether  through  carelessness 
in  reading  the  words  or  from  some  fancied  notion  of  improving 
upon  his  sense.  Criticizing  the  theory  of  “ cataclysms,”  or  revo- 
lutions, upheld  by  a large  though  diminishing  section  of  geologists 
(which  Mr.  Beavan  persists  in  rendering  by  the  sorry  equivalent 
“geological  Jloods”),  M.  Pouchet  exposes  with  admirabie  clear- 
ness and  force  the  fallacy  by  which  the  mind  fails  to  realize  the 
vast  results  produced  by  small  and  gradual  forces  at  work  during 
enormous  periods  of  time,  and  flies  to  the  supposition  of  sudden 
and  terrific  outbreaks  of  force.  In  general,  the  mind  seizes  but 
faintly  the  notion  of  duration  beyond  certain  limits.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  notion  of  force.  Hence  the  belief  in  catastrophes  in 
nature.  “ In  the  presence  of  gigantic  effects,  the  mind,  in  esti- 
mating the  motive  forces  of  these  products,  has  done  wffiat  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  every  day  in  mechanics.  Rile  a converti  le 
tempts  en  force.”  It  is  amazing  to  find  this  simple  but  happy 
illustration  wholly  set  aside  in  the  senseless  travesty  of  the  so- 
called  English  version — “It  has  changed  mind  into  force.”  With 
what  face  can  that  be  called  a translation  which  deals  thus  freely 
with  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  exposes  the  foreign  writer  to- 
cavil  or  contempt  through  thoughtless  or  mischievous  tampering 
with  his  sentences  ? 

According  to  M.  Pouchet,  the  time  has  come  for  a thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  system  of  geological  research.  It  ought  to 
commence  at  the  most  distant  point,  not  at  the  latest.  We 
ought  to  work  downwards,  not  upwards — in  other  words,  geology 
sliould  be  synthetical,  not  analytical.  Without  hiding  from 
ourselves  the  vast  obscurity  which  covers  all  origins,  we  may, 
says  M.  Pouchet,  express,  in  a few  words,  the  history  of  or- 
ganic development  upon  the  earth.  At  the  origin  of  the  verte- 
brate world,  at  least — for  it  is  this  we  are  examining — “it  seems 
reasonable  to  admit  a primordial  germ  (blusicme),  which  nothing 
else  forbids  us  from  viewing  as  a new  and  special  combina- 
tion of  organic  materials  derived  from  the  invertebrate  world 
which  we  are  to  conceive  previo’usly  existing.”  Within  this  germ 
must  have  appeared,  by  spontaneous  generation,  the  first  organism 
belonging  to  the  vertebrate  type.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a simple 
anatomical  element,  such  as  those  which  the  histologist  sees  daily 
form  themselves  in  certain  granular  liquids  in  the  bodily  economy. 
It  is  obvious,  ho’ft'ever,  that  in  thus  limiting  the  scope  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  M.  Pouchet  deprives  the  theory  of  the  significance 
which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  it.  Being  restricted  to  the 
period  of  development  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  vertebrate 
life,  it  is  divided  by  endless  steps  from  that  primordial  stage  at 
which  organic  life  has  been  supposed  to  start  from  wholly  in- 
organic elements  and  re-agents,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Crosse.  Advanced  as  M.  Pouchet  likes  to  be  considered  in  the 
ranks  of  the  “ development  ” school,  he  is  apparently  wise  enough  to 
avoid  here  the  shoals  of -speculation  on  which  so  many  have  struck 
in  those  dim  and  perilous  seas.  The  utmost,  in  truth,  that  the 
furthest  experiments  into  the  origin  of  life  liave  revealed  amounts 
to  no  more  than  setting  a few  steps  back  the  point  at  which 
our  instrumental  or  anatomical  powers  fail  to  penetrate  fui’ther. 
To  trace  the  phenomena  of  life  to  a real  and  definite  beginning  is, 
in  the  very  conception,  no  less  illusory  than  the  idea  of  squaring 
the  circle,  or  that  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  From  the  primary 
anatomical  element,  however,  we  are  told  that  all  subsequent 
vertebrata  may  be  readily  traced ; whether  all  existing  varieties 
are  conceived  as  springing  ifom  one  original  spontaneous  beginning 
or  from  many  successive  ones,  is  a point  which  the  writer  thinks 
matters  but  little : — 

Now,  after  all  that  Tire  have  said,  this  is  bow  we  may,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
present by  a graphic  figure  the  wliole  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom,  in  the 
present  and  in  the  past.  Let  us  image  a conical  figure  ; tlie  individual- 
element  of  which  we  have  spoken  will  occupy  its  summit.  From  tliis  point 
a'numbcr  of  straight  linos,  few  at  first,  will  start,  branching  off  and  always 
multiplying  themselves  with  more  or  less  regularity,  but  so  as  to  form  an 
immense  cone. 

Each  of  these  straight  lines  would  represent  a specific  mndijficaiinn,  accom- 
plished after  a certain  number  of  generations  under  tlie  combined  inliuenccof 
the  ambient  medium  and  of  some  considerable  time ; in  other  terms,  each 
ramification  would  represent  a species  having  once  existed  or  now  existing 
on  our  planet.  Tlie  length  of  each  line  would  measure  the  time  which 
the  species  in  question  has  existed.  These  lines  would  never  converge. 
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because  wo  do  not  believe  in  the  creation  of  permanent  species  by  means  of 
bybridity. 

M.  Pouchet  is  far,  however,  from  adopting  in  its  entirety  the  sys- 
tem of  Mr.  Darwin,  though,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  is  unjust  to 
that  writer  in  making  him  speak  of  tlie  casual  difterences  in 
the  germ  to  which  are  due,  in  time,  the  wide  distinction  of  spe- 
cies, as  if  the  element  of  chance  took,  in  his  view,  the  place  of  a 
vera  causa,  instead  of  being  a mere  expression  for  all  that  lies 
beyond  the  known  and  calculable  range  of  causation.  Chance,  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  as  a principle  apart  fiom  all  laws  and  conditions, 
has  no  place  in  the  language  of  philosophy. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  the  study 
of  man  within  the  range  of  zoology,  ranking  the  human  species 
with  those  of  vertebrate  animals  under  one  genus,  and  assigning 
to  them  a common  origin.  Unlike  the  systems  of  Darwin 
and  Lamarck,  this  hypothesis  is  carried  out  to  the  conclusion, 
not  that  all  mankind  are  of  one  species,  modified  in  their  descent 
from,  the  original  human  stock  — and,  through  them,  from  the  apes 
and  inferior  animals — by  accidental  or  exterior  causes,  but  that  men 
passed  out  of  tlie  animal  world  by  several  distinct  portals,  so  as  to 
trace  them  back  to  a multiplicity  of  specific  origins.  M.  Pouchet 
argues  that  the  difierences  in  inward  structure,  in  external  form  and 
feature,  in  complexion  and  the  colour  of  the  hair,  in  intellectual 
power  and  inodes  of  speech,  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  consider- 
ations of  climate  or  of  intermixture  of  race.  The  influence  of  hy- 
bridity  has,  he  considers,  absolutely  no  effect  of  a permanent  kind  ; 
and  he  lays  it  down  as  a twofold  law,  that  upon  the  blending  of 
diverse  types,  first,  “ a medium  type  cannot  exist  by  itself,  except 
on  the  condition  of  being  supported  by  the  two  creating  types  ” j 
secondly,  that  “ when  two  types  become  united  two  phenomena  may 
arise: — i.  Either  one  of  them  will  absorb  the  other  5 or,  2.  They  may 
subsist  simultaneously  in  the  midst  of  a greater  or  less  number  of 
hybrids.”  Kaces  have  disappeared,  but  they  have  never  been  wholly 
interfused  with  each  other.  Where,  he  asks,  is  the  nation  that 
has  been  transformed  by  mixture  with  another  stock  ? In  Great 
Britain,  in  spite  of  an  infinite  variety  of  hybrids,  two  races  as 
distinct  as  ever  divide  the  island.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  types 
remain  distinctly  apart.  A line  from  Cherbourg  to  Nice  divides 
France  into  two  distinctly  separate  zones  as  regards  the  in- 
habitants. Nor,  again,  will  the  hypothesis  of  degeneracy  from  an 
earlier  and  superior  type  avail  to  account  for  the  existing  gaps 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Caucasian,  between  the  Bosjesman 
and  the  Esquimaux,  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Mongol.  “ God,” 
says  Niebuhr,  “ has  marked  on  each  race  their  destination,  with 
the  characteristic  which  best  suits  them  ” ; and  that  philosopher 
had  already  learnt  from  history  that,  when  civilization  has  been 
suddenly  introduced  from  without  among  a savage  nation,  the 
consequence  is  an  immediate  physical  degeneracy,  followed  by  the 
extinction  of  the  race.  “ The  historian,”  proceeds  M.  Pouchet, 
“ thus  proclaimed  a physiological  law,  which  most  monogenists 
are  glad  to  forget — that  all  degeneracy  tends  necessarily  to  death ; 
it  kills  itself,  and  that  always  at  the  tenth  generation,  if  not  at  the 
first.”  The  study  of  language,  again,  is  appealed  to  by  the  author 
for  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  the  plural  origin  of  our  race  : — 

It  is  true  that  philology,  applied  to  anthropological  research,  is  of  immense 
assistance  to  it ; it  can  give  us  powerful  inductions  on  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  on  the  origin  of  the  present  human  species.  But  even  these  solutions 
agree_  very  well  with  the  theoiy  of  gradual  evolution,  and  rrith  the  corollary 
of  this  theory,  namely,  that  man  has  not  always  possessed  the  faculty  of 
speech.  Philologists  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  two  sister  tribes  may  have 
been  able,  at  some  past  time,  to  create  on  each  side  of  a mountain  two  dif- 
ferent idioms,  which  may  produce  in  their  turn  two  families  of  languages 
absolutely  irreducible  one  from  the  other.  This  is  what  would  take  place, 
according  to  M.  Renan,  when  the  sons  of  the  same  parents,  separating  on  the 
sides  of  the  Imaus,  became  the  double  branch  from  whence  have  sprung  the 
Semites  on  one  side,  and  the  Aryas  on  the  other.  This  would  he  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  so  embarrassing  for  anthropologists,  that  physical 
characteristics  are  sensibly  identical  among  the  Semites  and  Europeans, 
whilst  these  races  are  as  distinct  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  language.  Now, 
we  may  even  go  further,  and  infer  from  these  facts  that  the  common  species 
from  whence  the  Semites,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Aryas,  on  the  other,  are 
descended,  did  not  yet  know  how  to  speak. 

Finding  thus,  in  common  with  most  leading  pbilosophers  of  our 
day,  in  the  study  of  languages  the  surest  basis  for  the  science  of 
anthropology,  M.  Pouchet  is  led  away  from  the  track  of  Prichard, 
Latham,  and  Miiller,  to  pick  up  proofs,  not  of  a common  tongue 
springing  out  of  the  necessities  and  endowments  of  a common 
primeval  race,  but  of  manifold  sources  of  articulate  expression, 
each  engendered  by  the  faculties  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of  the  early 
branches  of  humanity.  Admitting,  with  many  previous  writers,  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  from  an  inferior  germ,  he  discerns,  in  the  widely 
varying  states  in  which  that  process  of  evolution  has  issued,  the 
evidence  of  a primary  divergence  too  great  to  be  bridged  over  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  monogenist  hypotheses.  This  appears  to  be 
the  novelty  of  M.  Pouchet’s'  speculations.  In  these  conclusions 
he  will  be  seen  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  views  current 
with  the  scientific  men  of  America,  where  reasons  of  a political 
and  social  character  create  a powerful  bias  in  favour  of  essential 
distinctions  of  race,  than  to  the  opinions  popular  in  countries 
where  there  exists  a deep-rooted  and  hereditary  conviction  of  the 
original  and  inherent  oneness  in  blood  of  all  mankind.  M. 
Pouchet’s  work  will  not,  from  its  extreme  views,  produce  any  ex- 
tensive revolution  in  the  predominant  state  of  opinion  amongst 
us,  but  it  deserves  to  be  read  as  an  able,  if  not  conclusive, 
summary  of  what  can  be  advanced  on  the  other  side.  We  wish 
that  it  had  been  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  a more 
inviting  and  satisfactory  shape. 


CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD.* 

(Third  Series.) 

IT  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  after  the  great  success  of  Saletn 
Chapel,  that  tlie  next  work  of  the  authoress  should  entirely 
satisfy  tlie  expectations  which  were  excited  by  that  book,  but 
it  has  certainly  come  to  pass.  The  Perpetual  Curate  is  as 
excellent  in  its  delineation  of  character,  as  vigorous  in  its 
handling,  as  graphic  in  its  word-painting,  and  very  considerably 
better  as  a tale.  It  has  a shortcoming,  which  was  inevitable. 
The  authoress  is  much  more  at  home  among  Christians  of  the 
Pigeon  and  Tozer  sort  than  among  the  ways  and  works  of 
Church-people,  and  there  are  little  mistakes,  in  consequence,  both 
academical  and  ecclesiastical.  There  is,  unquestionably,  such  a 
thing  as  an  “ All  Souls’  pudding  ” in  the  Oxford  world — though 
perhaps  a little  less  should  have  been  made  of  this  not  very  recon- 
dite piece  of  knowledge— but  Mr.  Morgan  is  an  entirely  impossible 
Fellow  of  All  Souls’.  The  Common-room  of  that  distinguished 
society,  if  it  ever  descends  so  far  as  to  read  story-books,  will  be  as 
much  astonished  at  the  Welsh  apparition  as  at  the  novel  way  in 
which  the  authoress  makes  it  dispose  of  its  spare  patronage,  w'hen 
it  becomes  necessary  to  reward  virtue,  clear  Mr.  Morgan  out  of  the 
way,  and  lay  a promising  foundation  for  a new  series  of  Chronicles 
of  Carlingford.  Mrs.  Morgan’s  notion  also  that  a “ woollen 
drugget  of  an  appropriate  pattern”  might  cover  the  sins  of 
an  odious  drawing-room  carpet  without  committing  a yet  worse 
offence,  is  considerably  below  the  dignity  of  such  a matter 
as  regarded  from  the  All  Souls’  point  of  view.  Mr.  Morgan 
altogether  might  be  very  much  altered  for  the  better.  No 
doubt,  among  the  multitude  of  country  rectors,  there  may  be 
found  a person  as  puffy,  and  as  empty.  People  are  sometimes  full 
to  repletion  of  their  “ rights,”  and  perhaps  there  might  possibl}’’ 
be  discovered  a country  parson  noodle  enough  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
half  a dozen  parochial  wiseacres,  and  inquire  into  the  private 
affairs  of  his  neighbours ; but  he  could  not  be  forthcoming  from 
among  gentlemen,  or  men  of  average  intercourse  with  the 
world.  The  episode  itself  is  allowable  enough,  and  intensely 
amusing ; but  the  agent  should  have  been  hir.  Leeson,  not  the 
Rector.  The  former  is  a well-imagined,  well-developed  specimen 
of  the  unmitigated  snob-clerical  — the  sort  of  person  who  is 
audible  at  intervals  through  the  newspapers  in  ungrammatical 
grumblings  at  the  hard  fate  of  “curates”  and  the  iniquity  of 
rectors,  with  no  sort  of  misgiving  that  people  like  himself 
are  of  no  conceivable  value  at  any  price  whatever.  Between 
Mr.  Leeson  and  Mr.  Wentworth  there  is  the  natural,  in- 
stinctive repugnance  that  there  seems  to  be  between  a cim’s  nose 
and  a horse’s  heels.  Mr.  Morgan  should  have  been  cajoled  into 
his  folly,  and  then  he  would  not  only  have  been  something  more 
presentable  at  All  Souls’  than  he  is,  but  an  unnatural  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  Wentworth  at  the  end  would  have  been  avoided. 
Then,  again,  the  Perpetual  Curate  himself,  with  a Church  wholly 
unendowed,  and  a “ consecrated  ” schoolroom  in  commendam,  is  a 
rather  startling  anomaly.  We  believe  that  such  an  institution 
was  just  possible  under  some  one  of  the  helpless  mass  of  statutes 
called  the  Chm’ch  Building  Acts — it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  any- 
thing, except  common  sense,  that  was  not ; but  we  fancy  it  could 
only  have  been  so  some  thirty  years  ago,  i.e.  long  before  the  days 
when  Perpetual  Curates’  brothers  took  to  turning  Romanists. 
That  a schoolroom,  then  or  now,  should  be  anything  more  than 
licensed  for  Divine  Service  we  take  to  be  simply  out  of  the 
question,  unless  it  happens  also  to  be  the  chapel  of  one  of  the 
new  mission-houses  in  the  fens.  To  these  mistakes  we  must  add, 
before  we  have  done  with  fault-finding,  an  awkward  way  the 
authoress  has  of  talking  about  “ this  indignant  little  woman,” 
“ that  misguided  spinster,”  and  the  like.  Plelding,  in  his  Life  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  calls  him  habitually  “ that  great  man  ” ; and 
Dickens,  after  him,  speaks  of  Mr.  Pickwick  as  “ that  distinguished 
man”  ; but  there  the  object  is  obvious — the  epithets  are  in  semi- 
comic contrast  to  their  objects.  Here  they  are  simply  descriptive 
or  compassionate,  and  become  a weariness  when  repeated  once 
in  every  dozen  pages. 

And  now  the  ungracious  part  of  our  work  is  over.  The  story 
we  take  to  be  much  above  that  of  the  authoress’s  former  works, 
and  very  much  above  nine-tenths  of  those  with  which  ordinary 
novel-writers  make  us  despairingly  familiar.  She  has  avoided, 
also,  the  besetting  temptation  of  authors  who  write  by  monthly 
instalments,  to  indulge  in  startling  changes  of  scene  and  circum- 
stance. All  flows  on  as  equably  and  quietly  as  it  would  in  ordinary 
life ; there  is  nothing  that  might  not  happen  any  day,  and  j'et  the 
interest  never  flags.  The  characters  are  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously worked  out,  and  the  quaint,  pithy  sayings  all  along, 
as  humorous  as  of  old,  and  full  of  riper  wisdom,  are  like  strings  of 
good  honest  pearls,  well  set  in  their  places,  and  set  there  mainly  for 
the  wearer’s  gratification — how  they  may  “ show  ” being,  apparently, 
a thing  indiflerent.  The  character  which  we  consider,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  best  drawn,  and  which  really  takes  very  high  rank  among 
the  creations  of  modern  fiction,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  Good, 
refined,  idealistic,  she  fell  in  love  ten  years  ago ; she  has  been  loving, 
honouring,  and  obeying  her  ideal  husband  all  the  while,  and 
awakes  to  find  either  that  the  ideal  was  only  an  imagihation, 
or  that  it  has  been  long  ago  superseded  by  a very  different  sort  of 
actual — that  the  husband  of  her  idolatry  turns  out,  in  sad  prosaic 
fact,  to  be  a man  of  rather  more  than  middle  age  and  rather  less 
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than  average  sense.  And  it  is  not  only  that  he  has  outlived  his 
freshness ; what  makes  the  iron  enter  into  the  soul  is  that  she 
also  has  outlived  her  less  conventional,  less  humdrum  self ; that 
a tawdry  carpet-pattern  is  a real  abiding  eyesore,  not  a mere  trifle 
to  be  laughed  away ; that  little  things  are  greater  than  they  were, 
and  great  things  less.  It  is  all  very  natural.  Women  do  some- 
how worship  Fellows,  of  All  Souls’  and  everywhere  else,  and  live 
for  g,  decade  on  the  Christian  Year  and  Herbert’s  Country  Parson ; 
and  when,  some  fine  morning,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Middlemist  is 

presented  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of to  the  rectory  of 

Fudley-cum-pipes,  it  is  with  almost  a heart-ache  that  one  reflects 
on  the  mausoleum  of  broken  hopes  that  builds  itself  up  with 
crushing  pertinacity,  as  the  hiilliant  Theodore  of  young  dreams 
settles  heavily  down  into  the  frowzy  Middlemist  of  fact  and  fifty. 
Other  brides  no  doubt  have  as  long  to  wait  for  their  bridegrooms, 
hut  then  the  latter  have  been  living  in  the  world  j they  have  escaped 
the  rust  of  the  Common-room. 

The  character  that  will  he  the  most  widely  popular  is  beyond  aU 
doubt  the  little  goose  of  a wife  that  besets  poor  Gerald  Wentworth, 
the  Romanizing  rector  of  the  family  living.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing better  in  recent  fiction  than  her  recital  of  her  sorrows : — : 

“Oh,  Frank,  if  you  but  knew  all ; what  I have  had  to  put  up  with  for 
months — all  my  best  feelings  outraged,  and  so  many  things  to  endure  that 
were  dreadful  to  think  of.  And  I,  that  was  always  brought  up  so  differently  ; 
but  now,”  cried  the  poor  little  woman,  bursting  into  renewed  tears,  “ it’s  come 
to  such  a pass  that  it  can’t  be  concealed  any  longer.  I think  it  wiU  break 
my  heart ; people  will  be  sure  to  say  I have  been  to  blame ; and  how  I am 
ever  to  hold  up  my  head  in  society,  and  what  is  to  be  my  name,  and  whether 
I am  to  be  considered  a widow  ” — 

“ A widow ! ” cried  the  Perpetual  Curtate,  in  utter  consternation. 

“ Or  worse,”  sobbed  Gerald’s  poor  little  wife ; “ it  feels  like  being  divorced 
— as  if  one  had  done  something  wrong ; and  I am  sure  I never  did  anything 
to  deserve  it ; but  when  your  husband  is  a Romish  priest,”  cried  the  afflicted 
woman,  pressing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  “ I would  just  ask  anybody, 
what  are  you  ? You  can’t  be  his  wife,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  any 
wife  ; and  you  can’t  go  back  to  your  maiden  name,  because  of  the  children ; 
and  how  can  you  have  any  place  in  society  ? Oh,  Frank,  I think  I shall  go 
distracted.  . . . And  even  if  he  is  a priest,  and  can’t  have  any  wife,  still  he 
will  be  alive,  and  I shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a widow,  even. 
I am  sure  I don’t  know  what  I say ; for  to  be  a widow  would  be  a poor 
satisfaction,  and  I don’t  know  how  I could  ever  live  without  Gerald  ; but  to 
feel  as  if  you  were  an  improper  person  ; and  all  the  children’s  prospects  in 
life  ! — oh,  Frank  ! . . And  you  know  it  never  needed  to  have  come  to 

this  if  Gerald  had  been  like  other  people,”  she  said,  drying  her  tears,  and 
with  a tone  of  remonstrance.  “ Of  course  it  is  a family  living,  and  it  is  not 
likely  his  own  father  would  have  made  any  disturbance  ; and  there  is  no 
other  family  in  the  parish  but  the  Skipwiths,  and  they  are  great  friends  and 
never  would  have  said  a word.  He  might  have  preached  in  six  surplices  if 
he  liked,  who  would  have  minded  ? . . And  then  Edward  Plumstead 
and  he  go  on  talldng  about  subscriptions,  and  signing  articles,  and  nonsense, 
till  they  make  my  head  swim.  Nobody,  I am  sure,  wants  Gerald  to  sub- 
scribe or  sign  articles.  I am  sui’e  I would  subscribe  any  amount,”  cried  the 
poor  little  woman,  once  more  falling  into  tears — “a  thousand  pounds,  if  I 
had  it,  Frank — only  to  make  him  hear  reason ; for  why  shoirld  he  leave 
Wentworth,  where  he  can  do  what  he  likes,  and  nobody  will  interfere  with 
him  ? The  Bishop  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  and  1 am  sure  he  never 
would  say  anything  ; and  as  for  candles,  and  crosses,  and — anything  he 
pleases,  F’rank  ” — . Here  Louisa  paused. 

And  so  must  we ; but  tbe  whole  scene  is,  in  its  way,  inimitable. 
Gerald  goes,  of  course — moths  always  do  ; but  he  discovers  that 
his  favourite  dictum,  “ Once  a priest,  always  a priest,”  must  go 
also.  The  Englishman  is  too  strong  in  him  to  allow  him  to  forget 
that  he  has  other  and  even  more  sacred  obligations  than  those 
that  bind  him  to  his  ofiice — at  all  events,  under  conditions  not 
contemplated  when  they  were  imdertaken ; and  he  subsides,  so 
far  as  we  see,  into  lay-communion  in  the  Roman  Church — a 
position  of  which  the  authoress  might  have  drawn  a sufficiently 
striking  picture  had  she  read  the'  “ Confessions  of  a ’vert,”  pub- 
lished in  the  Union  Peviexo  of  last  May,  and  of  the  authenticity 
of  which  we  believe  there  is  no  question.  We  venture  on  an 
extract ; — 

I am  one  of  those  who  were  once  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  am  married.  What  has  been  our  fate  ? We  have,  every  one  of  us,  had 
the  cold  shoulder  given  to  us  when  we  asked  for  work,  or  else  have  been 
encouraged  to  seek  employment  in  any  calling,  no  matter  how  secular.  Our 
previous  training,  our  previous  acquirements,  our  powers  of  work  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  have  been  utterly  ignored.  I know  some, 
once  among  the  most  active  and  self-denying  of  Anglican  clergymen,  who 
are  now  serving  as  secretaries  to  joint-stock  companies,  or  clerks  in  Govern- 
ment offices — shall  I say,  getting  a livelihood  on  the  stage  ? I know  others 
who  were,  as  Anglicans,  the  most  accomplished  of  theologians,  of  ritualists, 
of  controversialists,  who  have  been,  ever  since  they  left  the  Church  of 
England,  merely  vegetating  and  unlearning  all  that  they  ever  knew,  &o. 

Possibly  tbe  converts  overvalued  themselves ; possibly  it  bad 
not  a little  to  do  witb  tbeir  eonversion  itself  that  tbey  bad  long 
done  so ; but  beyond  all  doubt  there  were  men  of  calibre  amongst 
them,  and  we  bad  no  notion,  hitherto,  that  no  use  whatever  has 
been  made  of  them — that  they  are  rather  a “ bore  ” than  other- 
wise. Future  Gerald  Wentworths  had  better  think  twice  before 
they  make  personal  trial  of  the  proverbial  difference  between  the 
frying-pan  and  the  fire. 

Gerald  Wentworth,  and  Frank,  the  Perpetual  Curate,  are  not 
made  quite  all  of  that  they  might  have  been,  but  they  are  both 
well  and  truthfully  drawn.  Frank  is  not  so  incisive  as  he  aims  at 
being,  nor  so  manly  at  times  as  he  might  be,  but  he  is  in  a transi- 
ti(m  state.  All  has  hitherto  worn,  with  him,  the  couleur  de  rose 
of  the  young  High  Churchman— Easter  lilies,  a “great  work”  at 
the  wharf-side,  sisters  of  mercj’,  and  sermons  on  the  cliarity  of  the 
Chiu’ch  in  providing  for  her  children  a separate  “ frame  of  mind  ” 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  calendar.  Now  he  is  brought  face  to 
face,  in  Gerald,  with  what  it  may  possibly  all  come  to.  In  aunt 
Honoria  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a person  may 


be  a real  Christian,  if  not  a very  pleasant  one,  and  yet  look  upon. 
aU  his  spiritual  apparatus  as  dangerous  gimcrackery;  above  aU, 
he  is  engaged,  and  has  to  look  at  things  henceforth  with  two  pair 
of  eyes  instead  of  one.  The  maiden  aunts  are  almost  perfect,  in 
their  ways.  Miss  Wentworth,  quiet,  smiling,  thoughtful,  is  a 
living  benediction  to  all  around  her — only  a rather  helpless  one. 
Dora  is  an  impulsive  “ girl  ” of  fifty-five,  whose  one  love-passage 
is  told  in  a few  touching  words  : — 

“Frank,my  dear  boy,  there  was  once  atime!  perhaps  eveiyhody  has  forgotten 
it  except  me,  hut  I have  not  forgotten  it.  They  treated  me  like  a hahy,  and 
Leonora  had  everything  her  own  way.  I don’t  mean  to  say  it  wasn’t  for  the 
best,  ” said  the  aggrieved  woman,  “ 1 know  everything  is  for  the  best  if  we 
could  hut  see  it ; and  perhaps  Leonora  was  right  when  she  said  I never 
could  have  struggled  with — with  a famiH,  nor  lived  on  a poor  man’s 
income.  My  dear,  it  was  before  your  uncle  Charley  died  ; and  when  we 
became  rich,  it — didn’t  matter  ; it  was  all  over  before  then.” 

And  the  love-passage  has  wormed  its  way  into  the  core  of  her 
life,  and  she  is  always  doing  everything  that  is  kindest  to  every 
one,  only  always  at  the  worst  possible  time ; and  is  sure  that 
everything  is  always  “ her  fault,”  aud  very  commonly  she  is  right. 
Perhaps  Amit  Dora  is  a little  too  like  one  or  two  of  Dickens’ 
creations,  though  she  is  thoroughly  a lady;  but  Aimt  Leonora 
is  the  authoress’s  own,  and  a really  fine  work  of  art.  She  is 
strong-minded  (and  of  course  narrow-minded  in  proportion), 
ffightfuUy  conscientious,  and  imtroubled  by  a misgiving  that  your 
conscience  is  what  you  are,  and  therefore  may  become  as  crooked 
as  you  like  to  make  it ; quite  clear  about  her  own  infallibility, 
and  condemned  to  see  herself  continually  the  architect  of  her  own 
misfortimeS;  to  give  her  living  to  a fat  fool  while  every  day 
satisfies  her  that  her  nephew  is  the  right  man  for  it,  and  to  be 
egregiously  hoaxed  by  scapegxace  Jack.  There  is  something 
almost  tragic  in  the  writhing  woman’s  gibes  at  the  commonplace 
(though,  as  we  have  said,  profoundly  impossible)  way  in  which 
virtue  comes  to  be  its  own  reward,  and  her  nephew  gets  provided 
for  without  her  assistance. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  can  make  no  room  for  J ack, 
the  eldest  son  and  spoiled  child ; “ prodigal  ” exceedingly,  bnt  a 
“ man  of  the  world  ” in  the  innocent  old  squire’s  estimation,  a 
penitent — for  a week,  at  least — in  his  aunts’,  and  a gentleman 
always.  There  is  a little  soupqon  of  Count  Fosco  abont  him, 
perhaps  in  deference  to  popular  prejudice.  Either  the  professors 
of  the  philosophy  of  blackguardism  are  naturally  foreigners,  or 
English  people  love  to  think  they  are.  The  Bohemian  and  the 
gentleman  meet  in  him  without  entirely  fitting.  But  his  sermon 
on  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  singularly  odd  way  in  which  good 
people  reward  penitence  at  the  expense  of  everything  else,  is 
beyond  praise.  No  one  can  help  being  the  better  for  reading — 
and  reading  with  a good  deal  of  thought  and  introspection — the 
Perpetual  Curate.  If  we  have  noted  a few  shortcomings,  we 
gladly  add  tliat  we  have  very  seldom  met  with  a work  that  could 
so  entirely  afford  it. 


ROMAN  MANNERS  UNDER  THE  EARLIER  EMPERORS.* 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  modem  historians,  and 
of  their  esquires,  the  collectors  and  digestors  of  what, 
for  want  of  a better  name,  are  usually  called  Antiquities,  it  will 
yet  take  some  time  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  the  erroneous 
notions  engendered  by  the  ancient  method  of  teaching  Roman 
history.  This  (and  we  may  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  more  than 
one  handbook  s'till  in  use  at  our  public  schools,  if  not  at  the  Uni- 
versities) consisted  in  dragging  the  breathless  student  past  a long 
array  of  facts  more  or  less  critically  transcribed  from  Livy,  with  a 
cold  infusion  of  certain  of  Niebuhr’s  theories,  and  bringing  him  to 
a sudden  standstill  with  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  He  was  perhaps  provided  with 
a bare  list  of  the  earlier  Emperors  and  their  dates,  and  taught  to 
look  upon  them  as  a long  train  of  monsters,  only  occasionally  in- 
terspersed with  an  equally  abnormal  angel  of  light  under  the  name 
of  Titus  or  Trajan.  The  names  of  the  component  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  he  was  made  to  learn  by  heart,  but  his  ideas 
of  its  population  he  was  left  to  form  from  an  assiduous  study  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  Juvenal’s  Satires  and  Martial’s  Epi- 
grams, and  of  the  sustained  invective  of  Tacitus.  The  consequences 
of  this  method  of  teaching,  or  le.aving  untaught,  Roman  history 
were  not  limited  to  a fatal  ignorance  or  half-knowledge  of  one  of 
its  most  important  periods.  The  student  never  imagined  that 
most  of  that  part  of  our  civilization  which  we  owe  to  the  Romans, 
including  the  essential  elements  of  all  subsequent  systems  of 
law  and  government,  was  derived  from  the  very  period  which  re- 
mained to  him  a blank  mystery.  The  history  of  the  Roman 
Republic  is,  and  will  always  remain,  a history  of  its  wars,  for  its 
very  constitutional  development  was  not  only  affected,  but  con- 
ditioned, by  them.  When  Augustus  gave  peace  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  real  breathing-time  it  had 
enj  oyed  in  the  course  of  what  is  known  as  ancient  history.  Generally 
speaking,  this  breathing-time  continued  without  any  interruption 
of  real  importance  for  at  least  a couple  of  centuries.  The  period 
of  the  Antonines  was  the  culmination  of  the  reign  of  peace.  Not 
rmtil  the  beginnings  of  the  great  revolution  which  was  to  usher 
in  the  so-called  middle  ages  on  the  ruins  of  Roman  antiquity 
made  themselves  perceptible,  not  until  the  great  wandering  of 
the  peoples  had  commenced,  was  there  any  real  danger  threatening 
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tlio  security  of  an  empire  including  the  main  part  of  the  known, 
and  the  whole  of  the  civilized,  world.  During  this  period,  there- 
fore, beyond  all  others,  the  Roman  Empire  consolidated  itself 
into  a consistency  which  enabled  its  Western  division  to  maintain 
itself  through  a life-and-death  struggle  lasting  through  a further 
period  of  equal  length.  No  doubt,  also,  during  this  period  it 
nourished  those  elements  of  internal  corruption  which  contributed 
to  its  idtimato  fall.  To  analyse  and  digest  the  elements  and  the 
workings  of  Roman  civilization,  in  the  only  period  in  which  it 
was  permitted  full  pla}"-,  is  the  task  on  which  many  living  and 
future  scholars  will  have  to  expend  long-continued  labours  before 
anything  like  a satisfactory  result  shall  have  been  obtained.  To 
combine  the  results  of  their  research  is  the  no  less  difficult  duty 
of  the  historian.  While  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  per- 
formances of  modern  historians  of  the  earlier  Roman  Empire — 
while  we,  above  all,  can  claim  for  an  English  scholar,  Mr. 
Merivale,  the  honour  of  having  achieved  in  this  department  what 
most  nearly  approaches  to  completeness — neither  he  nor  any  of 
them  would,  we  are  sure,  desire'  to  regard  their  labours  as  final. 
New  materials  present  themselves  while  the  old  are  being  digested 
into  shape ; and  the  more  materials  arise,  the  more  welcome  they 
are  as  contributions  towards  the  yet  unachieved  work  of  a living 
picture  of  the  gi'eatest  wonder  wrought  by  human  endeavour  — 
the  Roman  Empire. 

In  connexion  with  future  works  in  reference  to  the  period  we 
speak  of^the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire — the 
labours  of  an  antiquarian  like  Professor  Friedliinder  of  Kfinigsberg 
will  probably  prove  of  inestimable  value.  The  two  volumes  already 
published  by  him  under  the  modest  title  of  Essays  on  the  History 
of  Roman  Manners  in  the.  time  from  Augustus  to  the  end  of  the 
Antonines  by  no  means  profess  to  be  a sj’-stematic  pictme  of  Roman 
life  during  that  period.  For  such  an  effort  on  a larger  scale  than 
that  of  an  elementary  handbook  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
materials  are  yet  sufficiently  digested ; and,  at  all  events,  the  Pro- 
fessor states  that  the  resources  of  the  University  to  which  he  is 
attached  do  not  place  them  at  his  command.  There  is  accordingly 
a looseness  of  aiTangement  in  his  book  which  will  leave  it,  even 
when  completed,  incomplete ; and  he  passes  and  re-passes  from 
what  are  called  public  antiquities  to  private,  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  'We  confess  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  giving  a fictitious  unity  to  a work  of  a naturally  dis- 
cursive character  by  adopting  a device  such  as  W.  A.  Becker 
employed  in  the  composition  of  his  Gallus.  The  labour  of  comparing 
passages,  and  estimating  their  relative  value  as  evidence,  never 
seemed  to  us  to  be  perceptibly  lightened  by  infusing  into  it  a 
feeble  effort  at  narrative.  The  idea  was  taken  from  Boltiger’s 
Sabina,  a twaddling  opuscule  by  a twaddling  author,  the  limited 
scope  of  which  may  have  rendered  it  admissible,  But  those  who 
read  Gallus  or  Charicles  for  the  information  contained  in  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  entranced  by  the  story  with  which  either  work  is 
accredited  to  the  general  public,  which  may  be  left  to  feed  its 
craving  for  antiquarian  research  with  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and 
Hypatia.  The  story,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  Gallus,  is  addi- 
tionally objectionable  from  its  converting  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able characters  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  into  the  fiat  hero  of  a flat 
romance. 

While  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Friedliinder’s  work  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a description  of  Roman  society  at  Rome,  particularly 
dwelling  on  its  relations  to  the  Imperial  Court  (we  would  espe- 
cially direct  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the  clientela  of  the  Empire 
as  distinct  from  that  of  more  ancient  times,  and  to  his  exposition 
of  the  workings  of  the  Imperial  secret  police),  part  of  the  second 
is  occupied  with  a subject  the  novel  and  exhaustive  treatment 
of  which  is  likely  to  attract  more  especial  notice.  W”e  refer  to  the 
lengthy  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  the  travels  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  divided,  with  the  precision  of  a sermon,  under  several  heads — 
namely,  the  means  of  travel,  its  manner,  its  causes,  its  principal 
objects,  and  lastly  its  sources  of  interest.  At  the  outset.  Professor 
Friedlander  reminds  his  readers  that  travelling  was  easier  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  than  it  ever  was  in  modern 
Europe  before  the  present  century ; a paradox  calculated  at  first 
sight  to  take  away  the  breath  of  us  moderns,  but  as  indubitably 
true  as  the  equally  startling  fact  -that  the  diffusion  of  literature 
was  far  more  extensive  in  the  Roman  Empire  than  in  the  modern 
world  before  very  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing. 
Passing  to  the  last  division  of  the  subject,  we  find  Professor 
Friedlander  broadly  asserting  that  the  sources  of  interest  to 
Roman  travellers  in  the  countries  and  places  visited  by  them 
almost  everywhere  connected  themselves  with  the  reminiscences 
of  the  past  rather  than  the  impressions  of  the  present.  The  Roman 
was  not,  like  the  Greek,  the  child  of  the  day ; he  was  rather  the 
heir  of  the  past.  The  historical  interest  in  travel  was  everywhere, 
in  the  first  place,  fed  by  the  temples,  which  usually  were  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  and  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient  and  famous,  edifices  of  each  separate  locality.  A modern 
traveller  is  accustomed  to  seek  the  cathedral  or  principal  church 
as  the  most  promising  object  of  visit,  even  in  cities  of  our  own 
day ; but  an  ancient  temple  gave  far  more  to  interest  the  visitor 
than  even  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  modem  cathedral  can  afford. 
A temple  was  in  most  cases  not  only  an  edifice,  but,  as  its  name 
implies,  a park.  It  was  also  a museum,  not  only  of  statues  and 
pictures  dedicated  to  the  fane,  but  of  other  objects  of  art,  of 
the  natural  curiosities,  and  of  historical  relics.  As  such  it  was 
best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  a Roman  mind,  in  which 
the  love  of  history  generally  prevailed  over  a purely  artistic  taste. 
Professor  Friedlander  possibly  a little  exaggerates  this  circumstance, 


the  reason  of  which  is  partly  to  be  sought  in  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  citizen  of  a community  which  had  forcibly  constituted 
itself  the  chief  inheritor  of  all  the  art- treasures  of  the  ancient  world 
to  become  somewhat  hlas6s  about  art.  And  he  sees  in  it  a new 
point  of  analogy  between  the  Romans  and  a great  modern  natifju, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  uncomplimentary  character  of  his 
remark,  we  must  allow  him  to  indicate  in  his  own  words : — 

In  truth,  this  feeling  of  interest  [in  art]  was  for  the  most  part  quite  super- 
ficial and  external,  conditioned  generally  by  the  name  of  the  particular  artist 
and  the  celebrity  of  the  particular  work.  “ Ut  semel  vidit,  transit  et  con- 
tentus  est,  ut  si  picturam  aliquani  vel  statuam  vidisset,”  we  read  in  tlic 
Dialogue  of  Tacitus ; and  this  miglit  no  doubt  have  been  said  with  truth  of 
the  preponderating  majority  of  Koman  travellers.  Tliey  saw  in  order  bo 
have  seen  ; and  in  this  respect  the  travels  of  the  Romans  of  those  days 
resembled  those  of  the  English  of  our  own,  as  well  as  in  their  eager  and 
conscientious  inquiry  into  historical  reminiscences. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Friedliinder  is  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  awakened  in  the  Romans  by  objects  of  nature  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  called  forth  by  objects  of  art,  though  the  former 
feeling  was  of  a different  character  from  modem  enthusiasm  for 
beautiful  scenery.  This  touches  upon  a much  vexed  and  agitated 
question,  which  derives  new  light  from  the  Professor’s  exhaustive 
treatment  of  it.  He  is  anxious  to  show  how  the  interest  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  ancients  generally,  differed  in  kind  rather  than 
in  intensity  from  that  - of  our  own  times  for  the  same  subject. 
Above  all,  the  ancient  love  of  nature  is  distinguished  from  the 
modern  by  its  religious  character.  The  period  of  which  the  work 
before  us  treats  prevents  the  author  from  doing  more  than  touch- 
ing upon  the  original  sources  of  this  feeling.  A Roman  of  the 
Empire  could  not  wander  under  oaks,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
with  the  same  childlike  feeling  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
Dryads  and  Naiads  which  moved  the  natural  devotion  of  a Greek 
of  the  Homeric  days.  The  Greeks  even  of  a later  period  preserved 
this  indefinable  sense  of  the  religious  element  in  the  enjo}'ment  of 
nature,  to  an  extent  which  we  think  has  been  scarcely  generally 
enough  recognised.  Even  an  author  in  whom  one  would  least  of 
all  expect  to  find  such  a spirit  abounds  with  indications  of  it ; we 
refer  to  Aristophanes,  from  some  of  whose  comedies,  especially 
such  a one  as  the  Clouds,  many  proofs  of  this  assertion  could  be 
drawn.  Even  if  the  Greek  mythology  was  not  a mere  calendar 
of  the  powers  and  workings  of  nature  personified,  even  if  its 
stories  were  not  mere  attempts  to  clothe  in  human  narrative 
the  impressions  of  her  phenomena — which  would  of  itself  prove 
a capability  of  watching  nature  amounting  to  the  best  evidence 
of  a love  for  it — no  people,  from  the  evidence  of  its  literary 
remains,  was  more  open  to  the  influence  of  nature  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  even  the  Romans  of  the  hypercivilized 
days  of  the  Empire  had  not  lost  all  vestiges  of  this  feeling,  as 
many  passages  besides  those  quoted  by  M.  Friedlander  from 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  others,  tend  to  show.  The  second  source 
of  their  interest  in  scenery  he  traces  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
celebrity  attaching  to  any  place,  and  derived  from  poetry  and 
literature.  When  Lucilius  came  back  from  a tour  in  Sicily,  the 
only  subject  on  which  Seneca  was  anxious  to  have  information 
from  him  was  the  real  nature  of  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis ; “ he 
had  already  been  informed  that  Scylla  was  a rock  without  any 
danger  whatsoever.”  This  is  no  doubt  only  a bastard  kind  of 
interest  in  scenery ; but  do  not,  we  may  fairly  ask,  similar  motives 
play  a very  important  part  in  the  interest  taken  in  whole  districts 
by  modern  tourists  who  consider  themselves  very  good  judges  of  the 
picturesque  ? Who  crowd  the  steamboats  on  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine — the  real  lovers  of  scenery,  or  the  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott?  And  does  the  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  call 
forth  more  admiration  of  its  natural  beauty,  or  attempts  at 
remembering  the  entire  stanza  in  which  Byron  first  ensured 
attention  to  its  devoted  head?  Again,  natural  curiosities  and 
abnormities  were  as  interesting  to  the  Romans  as  they  are  to 
modern  travellers  who  think  they  admire  the  Cave  of  Fingal  or 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  because  they  are  beautiful,  and  really  only 
wonder  at  them  because  they  are  strange.  We  are  certainly 
more  blase  than  the  crowds  of  Romans  and  Greeks  who,  according 
to  Lucian,  made  an  annual  trip  to  Gades,  or  the  west  coast  of 
Gaul,  in  order  to  see  the  ebb  and  tide  of  the  Atlantic ; but  some 
of  us,  mutatis  mutandis,  still  deserve  the  reproach  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  that  men  travel  over  sea  and  land  to  see  the  wonders  of 
foreign  lands,  while  those  of  Italy  are  left  unnoticed. 

But  the  question  of  course  remains,  whether  the  Romans 
possessed  that  sense  for  the  pure  beauty  of  natural  scenery  in 
itself,  the  influence  of  which  at  the  present  day  few  will  deny,  and 
which  was  justly  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  opened 
a park  in  Lancashire  the  other  day,  as  a cheering  sign  of  the 
times.  In  the  sense  in  which  workmen,  taking  a walk  in  a park, 
may  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  Romans 
were  assuredly  not  one  whit  behind  ourselves.  Amcenitas^&s  the 
term  by  which  they  expressed  the  tranquil  beauty  of  scenery  most 
congenial  to  them,  which,  as  a rule,  they  sought  by  the  sea-side. 
But  they  appear  to  have  lacked  the  sense  of  the  romantic,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  many  ludicrous  perversions,  is  an  undoubted 
acquisition  of  onr  own  times.  They  seem,  as  M.  Friedlander 
ingeniously  proves  by  the  conspicuousness  of  it's  absence  in  cases  in 
which  a modern  could  hardly  have  failed  to  introduce  it,  to  have 
cared  neither  for  the  glow  of  sunset  nor  for  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon.  Such  expressions  as  ‘‘blue  mountains,”  “glimmering 
twilight,”  such  a passage  as  the  well-known  apostrophe  to  the 
sinking  sun  which  M.  Friedlander  quotes  from  Faust — and  others 
could,  of  course,  be  added  by  the  thousand  from  our  own  poets  end 
poetasters — he  looks  for  in  vain  in  the  ancient  writers,  --cove 
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all,  with  the  Alps  at  their  door,  there  were  no  Alpine  travellers 
at  Rome,  But  an  inquiry  into  this  last  point  would  not  he 
complete  without  touching  upon  another  element  of  modern 
delight  in  nature  which  Professor  Friedliinder,  as  a German,  has 
naturally  left  out.  The  Romans,  with  all  their  refinements  of 
luxury,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  their  exquisitely 
natural  lives,  were  too  much  in  the  open  air,  and  took  too  much 
active  exercise  as  a matter  of  course,  to  be  likely  to  have  a very 
keen  appreciation  of  exceptional  air  and  exercise  in  their  sub- 
limation in  Alpine  travel. 

Lastly,  we  are  reminded  of  the  absence  of  effective  incitements 
to  travel  for  its  own  sake  among  the  Romans,  in  comparison  with 
those  so  amply  provided  in  our  own  times.  This  was,  of  course, 
at  once  cause  and  effect,  for  the  Romans  could  not  have  failed  to 
cultivate  the  natural  sciences  if  they  had  cared  for  them.  And 
thus  it  is  interesting  to  find  Professor  Friedliinder  quote  from 
Humboldt  the  three  principal  causes  which  the  latter  states  to  have 
in  his  own  case  excited  an  early  inclination  to  travel  in  the  ti'opical 
districts — namely,  poetical  descriptions  of  nature,  landscape- 
painting, and  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants.  Humboldt  says 
that  an  in-epressible  desire  to  visit  the  tropics  was  implanted  in 
him  by  Forster’s  book  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by  some  pictures 
of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  house  of  Warren  Hastings  in 
London,  and  by  a colossal  dragon-tree  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Berlin.  No  Roman  could  have  received  any  such  fruitful  impres- 
sions at  home,  for  description  of  nature,  in  the  sense  of  that  con- 
tained in  Forster’s  book,  is  one  of  the  most  modern  branches  of 
literature,  and  scarcely  was  such  at  all  before  Humboldt  himself 
wrote.  Landscape  painting  was  an  art  nearly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ; and  as  for  tropical  plants,  Roman  horti- 
culture confined  itself  to  forcing  nature  into  productiveness  and 
rettiness,  without  attempting  to  encourage  her  to  reproduce 
erself  in  anything  like  her  own  grandeur. 


BALETTAS’  EPISTLES  OF  PHOTIUS.* 

WE  have  here,  in  a quarto  volume  of  fair  thickness  and 
^lendidly  printed,  the  Epistles  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  put  forth  by  an  Editor  writing  in 
his  own  language,  and  breathing  out  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  full  spirit  of  the  ninth.  If  there  is  in  Exeter  Hall  any  one 
who  has  the  needful  command  of  Greek,  we  should  very  much 
like  to  set  him  to  read  the  Prolegomena  of  Mr.  Balettas.  What 
would  such  a one  think  of  a man,  sunk,  as  he  would  hold,  in  all 
the  superstitions  of  Eastern  Christendom,  who  still  has  spiritual 
life  enough  left  in  him  to  curse  the  Pope  and  all  his  works  as 
vigorously  as  any  Puritan  of  them  all  ? It  would  be  a curious 
question  to  find  out  how  much  cursing  of  Popes  it  would  take  to 
induce  Dr.  Gumming  to  wink  at  the  worship  of  saints  and  pictm’es. 
Whatever  the  standard  may  be,  we  should  think  Mr.  Balettas  must 
reach  it.  We  certainly  never  came  across  a better  hater.  Those 
to  whom  the  quarrels  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  are  purely  matters 
of  history,  and  who  feel  no  call  to  echo  the  anathemas  of  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Rome,  will  simply  regret  that  Mr.  Balettas 
should  have  adopted  a tone  of  such  extreme  and  needless  violence. 
He  is  evidently  a man  of  research,  who  has  studied  his  subject  in 
many  languages,  old  and  new,  and  his  Greek  is  the  best  and 
clearest  of  any  modern  Greek  we  ever  saw.  It  is  a pity  then  that 
he  cannot  speak  of  his  hero  without  some  epithet  of  adoration,  or 
of  his  enemies  or  their  modern  abettors  without  some  epithet  of 
abuse.  No  doubt  an  Orthodox  scholar  n.ast  be  bitterly 
provoked  by  the  productions,  as  prejudiced  and  violent 
as  Mr.  Balettas’  own,  which  have  appeared  on  the  Catholic  side. 
But  Mr.  Balettas  can  gain  nothing  by  condescending  to  fight  such 
enemies  with  their  own  weapons.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
torrents  of  wrath  which  he  pours  forth  against  his  chief  adversary, 
the  Abb4  Jager,  with  the  few  contemptuous  lines  in  which  the 
Abbe  is  dismissed  by  impartial  writers  like  Dean  Milman  and  Mr. 
Finlay.  It  is  w^pth  noticing  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr. 
Balettas,  though  his  reading  has  lain  a good  deal  among  English 
books,  nowhere  notices  Mr.  Finlay  at  all,  and  Dean  Milman  only  so 
far  as  his  witness  is  partially  favourable  to  his  hero,  or  at  least 
unfavom-able  to  his  enemies.  The  cause  may  be  that  he  could  not 
well  dismiss  such  writers  with  contempt  and  reviling,  while 
their  judgment  is  on  the  whole  imfavourable  to  the  cause  which 
he  so  enthusiastically  takes  up. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  a mistake  to  mix  up  the  great  question 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  with  the  question  as 
to  the  personal  character  or  the  canonical  position  of  the  rival 
Byzantine  Patriarchs.  It  involves  no  admission  of  any  Papal 
usurpations  to  hold  that  Ignatius  was  treated  in  a way  opposed 
alike  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  to  natoal  justice.  To  defend  or 
palliate  his  treatment  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  defend  the  crimes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  by  way  of  clearing  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  charge  of  schism.  The  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the 
Eastern  Church  ever  in  any  way  committed  itself  to  an  act  which 
gave  the  Western  Pontiff  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  in  the 
character  of  persecuted  innocence.  An  Ignatian  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  a Papist,  for  Ignatius  liiftiself  resisted  the  Pope  no  less 
than  Photius.  Mr.  Balettas  certainly  does  not  undertake  to  justify 
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the  whole  business  of  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  But  he  clearly 
thinks  it  necessary  for  the  exaltation  of  Photius  to  depreciate  his 
rival,  and  to  palliate  his  rival’s  injuries,  as  far  as  decency  wifi, 
permit  him.  The  truth  is  that  nothing  can  justify  the  conduct  of 
Photius’  patron,  and  the  only  plea  that  can  be  admitted  for 
Photius  himself  is  his  own  statement  that  he  acted  in  the  whole 
matter  under  constraint,  and  that  he  was  forced  into  the  patriarchal 
chair  against  his  will. 

Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  son  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  Rhangab^,  is  described  by  his  own  followers  as  a saint, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a man  of  high  character 
and  high  ability.  He  drew  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Caisar 
Bardas,  the  imcle  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Michael  the 
Drunkard,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  rebuked  his  personal 
vices.  Bardas  accordingly  procured  his  deposition  in  a manner 
altogether  irregular,  and  the  promotion  of  Photius  in  a manner 
equally  irregular.  Photius  was  a layman,  high  in  office  at  the 
Imperial  court,  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  He  was 
hurried,  on  six  successive  days,  through  the  various  minor  eccle- 
siastical stages,  tiU,  by  the  time  the  week  was  out,  the  Protospa- 
tharios  and  “A-Secretis”  was  transformed  into  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  promotion  was  much  the 
same  as*  if,  a few  years  back.  Dr.  Sumner  had  been  arbitrarily  de- 
osed  and  Sir  George  Lewis  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
is  place.  Now  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  any  but  purely  ec- 
clesiastical writers  to  inquire  whether  either  the  deposition  or  the 
election  was  conducted  with  any  literal  observance  of  canonical 
ordinances.  Ignatius  certainly  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  before  any  com- 
petent tribunal.  And  the  election  of  Photius,  though  it  may  have 
been  formally  regular,  was  anyhow  scandalous.  Some  very  strong 
ground  should  be  produced  for  suddenly  converting  a Secretary  of 
State  into  an  Archbishop.  The  election  of  oiu  own  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  was  thought  a scandal  in  his  own  time,  but  Thomas 
was  already  a deacon,  and  the  see  was  regularly  void  by  death. 
St.  Ambrose  was  indeed  chosen  Archbishop  of  Milan  when,  being 
still  unbaptized,  he  was  something  less  than  a layman.  But  here 
again  the  see  was  regularly  void,  and  Ambrose  was  raised  to  it, 
not  by  a court  intrigue,  but  by  the  unanimous  demand  of  the 
people.  The  motives  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  Photius’ 
elevation  were  such  as  naturally  aroused  disgust.  In  his  letter  to 
Pope  Nicholas,  which  stands  third  in  Mr.  Balettas’  collection,  he 
hardly  attempts  to  defend  those  who  appointed  him,  and  he  defends 
himself  only  as  not  being  a free  agent.  The  whole  business  is 
peculiarly  Byzantine ; it  illustrates  the  usual  Byzantine  combina- 
tion of  extreme  sacerdotalism  with  extreme  Erastianism.  Eccle- 
siastical matters  are,  as  ever  in  the  East,  the  things  most  promi- 
nent in  the  minds  of  both  Court  and  people,  and  yet  the  chiefs  of 
the  Church  are  deposed,  banished,  elected,  restored,  in  a way 
which  could  hardly  have  happened  in  any  country  of  the  West. 
It  is  no  less  Byzantine  that  the  next  Emperor,  tmder  whom 
Photius  rises  again,  should  be  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor,  and 
should  have  risen  from  the  position  of  a groom.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  its  dark  features  that  the  story  is  characteristically  Byzan- 
tine. People  are  apt  to  forget  that,  though  the  Byzantine  Empire 
produced  very  few  great  men,  no  State  in  the  world  ever  produced 
a more  unfailing  succession  of  able  men.  People  again  forget 
what  boundless  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  now  utterly  lost 
to  us,  still  existed  and  still  were  studied  in  the  libraries  of  the 
East.  And  in  the  East  learning  was  at  no  time  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  only.  The  ninth  century,  even  in  the 
West,  was  by  no  means  so  dark  as  some  others,  and  it  pro- 
duced more  than  one  lay  scholar  both  in  England  and  in  Gaul. 
But  the  learning  of  any  man,  clerk  or  layman,  in  the  West  was  a 
trifie  compared  with  the  vast  stores  which  were  open  to  Photius, 
and  which  Photius  apparently  knew  by  heart.  Yet  in  one  respect 
perhaps  the  West  had  the  advantage.  Every  man  of  decent  edu- 
cation in  the  West  knew  two  languages — his  own  Teutonic  and 
Latin.  Did  Photius  know  any  tongue  but  Greek  ? Did  his  official 
duties  require  any  knowledge  of  that  earlier  speech  of  the  Empire 
which  had  left  so  many  traces  in  the  official  language  of  the 
Eastern  Court  ? Perhaps,  however,  it  maybe  said,  when  we  think 
of  the  sort  of  Greek  which  was  probably  talked  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  tongue  which  the  writings  of 
Photius  display  was  equivalent  to  the  acquirement  of  another 
language.  The  transformations  both  of  Photius  and  of  Basil  are 
thoroughly  Byzantine.  For  a man  of  low  origin  to  climb  to  a 
throne  by  crime,  and  then  to  appear  as  an  able  and  reforming 
sovereign,  is  not  without  parallel  either  in  the  further  East  or  in 
the  earlier  Roman  Empire.  But  it  is  quite  without  parallel  in  the 
contemporary  West.  And  the  administrative  capacity  displayed 
by  Photius  in  two  widely  different  lines,  combined  with  his  vast 
learning  and  literary  power — and  combined,  we  fear  we  must  add, 
with  no  very  high  amount  of  moral  principle — are  Byzantine  in 
every  respect. 

When  Basil  the  Macedonian  succeeded  to  the  Empire  by  the 
murder  of  Michael,  we  are  told  that  Photius  refused  him  com- 
munion on  the  ground  of  his  crime.  According  to  one  version, 
this  was  the  ground  of  Photius’  deposition.  But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  Basil,  a profound  statesman,  was  actuated 
by  much  deeper  policy  both  in  now  deposing  Photius  and  restor- 
ing Ignatius,  and  in  restoring  Photius  to  the  patriarchal  throne  on 
the  death  of  Ignatius.  One  of  Basil’s  great  objects  was  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Imperial  power  in  Italy,  which  he  really  accomplished 
to  a considerable  extent.  Friendly  relations  with  the  Papal  See 
were  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  Photius  was  sacrificed  to  this 
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olitical  object.  But  he  recovered  Basil’s  favour,  acted  as  tutor  to 
is  son  Leo,  and  again  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate.  lie  could 
now  be  elected  without  any  scandal  or  illegality ; the  East  was 
generally  in  his  favour,  and  there  was  now  no  special  reason  for 
the  West  to  reject  him.  A weaker  Pontiff  too,  John  the  Eighth, 
filled  the  throne  of  the  mighty  Nicholas.  Photius  reigned  again. 
On  the  death  of  Basil,  Photius’  own  pupil  Leo  again  deposed  him. 
It  is  not  very  clear  why,  as  no  intelligible  ecclesiastical  or  political 
motive  is  assigned.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  to  provide  a comfort- 
able place  for  his  own  brother  Stephen,  who  was  made  to  succeed 
Photius  in  the  patriarchate. 

Mr.  Balettas’  edition  is,  ns  far  as  we  know,  the  first  complete 
collection  of  the  Letters  of  Photius.  It  therefore  fills  up  a gap 
which  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Mason  in  the  Life  of 
Photius  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary,  to  which  Mr.  Balettas  often 
refers.  Mr.  Balettas’  volume  is  thus  a real  gain  to  scholar- 
ship, and  one  all  the  more  interesting  as  coming  from  a member  of 
Photius’  own  church  and  nation.  This  makes  it  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should,  in  his  style  of  comment,  have  lowered 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  bitterest  of  his  hero’s  Romish  slanderers. 
What  is  the  good  of  calling  a Pope,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Popes,  a raging  wild  beast”  (rhviK  Ttjg  imfiavivTa  Oijpa')? 

What  is  the  good  of  always  printing  the  name  of  Photius  in  capitals, 
and  hardly  ever  speaking  of  him  without  some  such  epithet  as 
ayiwTaror,  aolStfxog,  or  6 Trepiiowfiog  Kal  {pepuivv/jog  ovTog  rfjg  rou 
XpioTou  'EKK^pniag  ^axiTpp  ? This  is  the  spirit  of  the  hagiologist, 
not  that  of  the  scholar  or  the  historian.  We  should  rather  like 
it  than  otherwise  in  a companion  of  Photius,  in  a Byzantine 
Herbert  of  Bosham ; but  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  discussing  his 
actions  and  character  a thousand  years  afterwards. 

The  letters  themselves  are  of  course  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  history  of  the  great  Photian  controversy,  and  therein  for  the 
history  of  the  Church  generally.  They  are  chiefly  on  ecclesias- 
tical subjects,  for  Photius,  when  once  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
office,  seems  to  have  given  himself  wholly  up  to  such  studies  as 
bore  directly  on  his  duties.  The  Appendices  or  Trapapriipara 
contain  Photius’  answers  to  various  curious  questions  in  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  history.  Some  of  them  regarding  the 
treatment  of  Christian  women  and  others  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  painfully  illustrate  the  result  of  the 
constant  warfare  which  was  going  on  between  the  Empire  and  its 
Mahometan  enemies.  They  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Gregory  the  Great  and  our  own  Augustine — 
Photius  answering  altogether  to  Gregory,  and  not  at  all  to  Augus- 
tine. In  another  letter  Photius  explains  at  length  to  a querist 
how  St.  Paul  could  be  a Jew  and  a Roman  at  once,  which  seems  to 
have  puzzled  some  one,  perhaps  all  the  more  because,  in  Byzantine 
thought,  'Piiipaiog  and  Xpianavog  were  fast  becoming  synonymous 
words.  _ Readers  who  forget  the  various  uses  of' words  at  different 
times  might  well  be  puzzled  by  some  of  Photius’  own  expressions. 
Eor  instance,  he  is  rebuking  a certain  Count  Alexander,  whom  he 
accuses  of  various  acts  of  oppression  and  maladministration.  He 
likens  him  to  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  and  bids  him  rather 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander  the  Great  (d  ri)v  ’AXi^avSpov 
roil  ^acriXiwg  yvwppv  tcmpyeg,  ovk  av  dg  ti)v  'AXf^avdpov  rod  ■)(a\Kiii)g 
vfipiv  £?E7rt7rr£e).  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  had  passed  a day 
without  benefiting  any  one,  said,  “ To-day  I have  not  played  the 
King  ” ; but  Alexander  the  Count  could  never  say  on  the  evening 
of  any  day,  “ To-day  I have  not  played  the  tyrant.”  Photius  then 
contrasts  the  position  of  the  two  Alexanders : — 

’AX\’  6 pev"E\\r]Vf  Kai  iv  "EWr/cTC^  icai  /3a<Ti\evg^  Kal  t/Soviov  Kal  rpvtpi}g 
Kal  tvTV\lag  ptQviiDv  avOpwizog,  (cal  0£oii£  Toiovrovg  rrjg  otKdag  TToXiTiiag 
t^opovg  TToiovfievog'  av  de  Triarog,  kuI  tv  marolg,  Kal  perd  rwv  vopwv 
dpxHv  rtraypivoc,  Kal  jroXXd  7: poairralivv  ro5  /3i'ou  rdig  Kvpaai,  Kal  tv 
ptaotg  avTolg  ItpoXg  Kal  itptvai,  Kal  tyKpareiav  Kal  dperijv  rip^v  ovk 
apvovptvog,  val  di/  Kal  rbv  povov  a\p9tvbv  Otbv  tTroTTTrjV  Toiv  irpaKT'ttav, 
ovptvovVf  OVK  av  Svvdptvog  7rapaypd\j/aa9ai. 

So  again  elsewhere,  arguing  against  the  irregularities  he  saw : — 

EiStoXov  yap  (w  ToXprjpdg  Kal  dOtov  yXuaatig  Kal  Siavoiag  dTrrjXPpa  !) 
Tpv  tr pooKvvriTbv  itKova  Xpiarovj  Si  rjg  ilciaXojv  TrXdvrj  SiwKtrai,  KaQv- 
^pi^ovTtg,  Kai  Trdaaig  avTr/v  driplaig  TrtpijSdXXovrtg,  dvd  Tag  dyopdg 
Kai  rag  Xtiv^bpovg  Troai  KartTrarovv,  Tripi'tavpov,  Trvpi  jraptSlSoaav’ 
Ctapa  Xpiariavolg  iXstivhv  Kai  Ttjg  'EXXtjviKrjg  Xpiaropaxlag  povtjg 
a^iov, 

"EXXrjv  in  both  these  passages  is,  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testment, 
synonymous  with  heathen.  Photius  would  not  have  called  himself 
EXXrjv  on  any  account.  In  this  age  of  dvaytvvpOtvTtg  '‘EXX7]veg 
this  fact  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 


WORNUM’S  EPOCHS  OF  PAINTING.* 

This  meritorious  work  bears  witness  to  uncommon  research 
and  labour,  but  the  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed  is  one,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  involving  difficulties  that  could  hardly  be  con- 
quered. Mr.  Wornum  has  attempted,  for  the  whole  range  of 
painting,  from  Egypt  to  modern  England,  what  Kugler’s  two 
well-known  volumes  attempt  in  regard  to  a portion  of  the  Italian 
school.  He  has  aimed  at  giving  a catalogue  raisonnd  of  all  known 
artists  of  any  kind  of  merit  or  celebrity,  including  a sketch  of 
their  lives,  notices  of  their  chief  works,  and  an  indication  of  their 
place  in  the  world  of  art  5 and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  en- 
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deavoured  to  set  forth  those  wider  generalizations  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  method  of  each  school  which  shall  embrace  the 
individuals  described.  The  book  is  at  once  to  be  a dictionary 
of  art  and  a philosophy  of  art.  So  far  as  the  leading  bio- 
graphical facts  are  concerned,  we  tliink  it  deserves  consider- 
able credit.  Of  course,  in  so  vast  a field,  a large  proportion 
of  the  details  must  be  due  to  Mr.  Wornum’s  predecessors. 
But  he  has  obviously  taken  great  pains;  he  has  used,  care- 
fully and  judiciously,  the  excellent  materials  which  the  national 
libraries  of  art  have  afforded  him  ; and  although  here  and  there 
we  have  met  with  slight  inaccuracies  in  fact,  the  volume  must 
be  regarded  as  a valuable  contribution,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
English  handbooks  of  art.  The  specimens  of  each  master  con- 
tained in  our  National  Gallery  have  been  carefully  pointed  out; 
and  if  we  are  occasionally  amused  by  the  liberal  praise  bestowed 
on  that  really  admirable  collection,  which  owes,  we  believe,  no 
little  to  the  author’s  intelligent  curatorship,  we  must  regard 
these  references  to  what  they  can  readily  see  as  peculiarly  useful 
to  English  readers. 

Unless  a book  be  illustrated  as  freely  and  as  well  as  the  recent 
Life  of  Our  Lord,  or  M.  Charles  Blanc’s  great  series,  the  bio- 
graphical catalogue  of  a thousand  or  more  painters  cannot  be 
rendered  a very  amusing  production.  We  feel  this  particu- 
larly in  the  elaborate  chapters  with  which  Mr.  Womum’s  book 
begins.  These  are  devoted  to  the  Greek  School  of  Painting; 
and  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  put  together  the  indications 
of  its  characteristics  which  are  scattered  through  ancient  lite- 
rature. The  result  is,  however,  sadly  disproportionate  to  the 
labour.  We  conclude  the  long  summary  with  a sense  that  a 
procession  of  shadows  has  gone  by.  The  list,  from  Cimon  of 
Cleonas  to  Timomachus  of  Byzantium,  passes  before  us  like  that 
series  of  later  Eastern  Emperors  whose  individuality  even  Gibbon 
was  hopeless  of  conveying  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Womum — who 
seems  to  us  to  follow  a popular  error  in  overrating  the  influence  of 
Egypt  on  Grecian  art — assures  us,  indeed,  that  “the  Siciliots, 
Italiots,  Tyrrhenians,  and  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  at  first  far  out- 
stripped the  Greeks  themselves,  or  Hellenes  ” (but  are  they  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a different  race  from  the  Dorians  or  the  lonians 
across  the  ^gaean  and  the  Adriatic  ?)  “ in  the  practice  of  the  arts, 
until  about  the  period  of  the  second  Messenian  war.”  Such  a 
statement  appears  about  as  clear  and  precise  as  the  assertion 
that  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  better  painters  than 
England.  But  even  this  definiteness,  alas ! disappears  when,  on 
the  very  next  page,  we  find  that  “ we  have  no  historical  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  Greece  until  about  the  time  of  Solon,”  and  re- 
member that  the  “second  Messenian  war”  itself  afibrds  hardly 
more  of  an  authentic  date  than  the  war  against  Troy. 

Even  when  we  reach  the  strictly  historical  period,  the  narra- 
tive retains  the  shadowy  and  unreal  character  of  these  specula- 
tions on  Hellenic  art  before  “the  thirtieth  Olympiad.”  Nor  is 
Mr.  Wornum  in  fault  here.  We  only  regret  that  he  has  encum- 
bered his  book  with  a sketch  which  has  necessarily  so  little  value. 
The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  Not  one  single  fragment  of  Greek 
painting  has  come  down  to  us.  Our  nearest  approach  to  the  art  of 
Zeuxis  or  Apelles  is  found  in  a few  crumbling  furniture-decorations 
executed  centuries  after  their  time  in  a provincial  town  of 
Southern  Italy.  These  indeed — such  was  the  wonderful  gift  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  even  when  deteriorated  by  Oscan  or  Tuscan 
admixture — are  probably  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  painting  of  Greece  stood  on  a level  with  its  sculpture. 
The  arabesques  of  Raffaelle  and  Giulio  Romano  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  Pompeii  and  the  Palatine.  But  we  can  no  more 
judge  by  them  of  the  “ lalysus  ” of  Protogenes  than  we  could 
judge  of  Raffaelle’s  “ San  Sisto  ” by  the  holy  daub  which  decorates 
the  cottage  of  a Russian  or  a Spanish  peasant.  And  if  the  actual 
materials  of  knowledge  fail  thus  almost  totally,  we  are  not  better 
placed  for  a literary  or  critical  decision.  No  single  treatise,  of  the 
many  which  Greek  artists  wrote  on  their  art,  has  reached  us.  No 
Greek  author  of  the  great  early  time,  none  even  of  the  Alexan- 
drian age,  has  left  us  more  than  a very  few  incidental  notices 
of  painting.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  Mr.  Wornmn  selects  here 
a hint  from  Seneca  and  there  one  from  Pliny,  or  gravely  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Livy  to  the  artistic  merits  of  Fabius  Pictor.  The 
merest  gossip  of  the  atelier,  the  feeblest  criticisms  of  the  feeblest 
daily  or  weekly  journal,  are  valuable  and  authentic  sources  of 
information,  compared  with  the  scraps  which  Latin  writers  have 
given  us  respecting  an  art  which  was  separated  from  them,  not 
only  by  the  gulf  of  several  centuries,  but  by  the  more  invincible 
barrier  of  congenital  Roman  tastelessness. 

Almost  as  dark,  though  not  quite  so  devoid  of  contemporary 
examples,  is  the  period  between  the  transfer  of  the  Empire  to  the 
East  and  the  revival  of  painting  in  the  thirteenth  century.  From 
the  absence  of  remains,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  long  was  this 
interval.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  more  than  nine 
hundred  years  intervene  between  the  age  of  Constantine  and 
the  age  of  Cimabue;  so  easily  lost,  and  so  slowly  regained,  is 
human  civilization  ! A few  fading  frescoes  and  crumbling  mosaics, 
with  here  and  there  the  dim  assistance  of  a miniature,  show,  or 
seem  to  show,  that  to  Byzantine  workmen  is  due  whatever  of 
value  survived  in  the  art  of  those  dark  ages.  Such  was  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  the  Hellenic  race  that,  blended  though  it  now  was 
with  ruder  ingredients,  and  suffering  3’early  loss  from  the  barbarian 
flood  which  on  all  sides  hemmed  in  and  swamped  the  Imperial 
provinces,  there  was  enough  vitality  left  “ to  hand  on  the  torch  of 
life  ” to  Western  Europe.  The  brief  sketch  given  by  Mr.  Wornum 
may  be  here  supplemented  by  Lady  Eastlake’s  admirable  volumes, 
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in  which  the  incunabula  of  Christian  art  have  received  a fuller 
illustration  ; although  time  has,  unfortunately,  obliterated  many  of 
the  links  which  prove  how  much  closer,  in  art  as  in  literature ' 
and  politics,  was  the  communion  of  West  and  East  than  we 
Occidentals  are  apt  to  fancy. 

From  this  point  the  book  before  us  follows  a uniform  plan.  As 
already  stated,  it  may  be  described  as  a dictionary  of  artists, 
chronologically  arranged  ■under  national  and  provincial  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  commonly  preceded  by  a short  criticism  intended  to 
point  out  the  course  taken  by  the  art.  In  the  successive  sketches, 
the  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  facts.  The  principal  works  are 
noticed  when  the  men  are  of  importance,  and  dates  and  precise 
indications  are  abundantly  supplied.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Wornum’s  Epochs  of  Painting  has  thus  a biographical  cha- 
racter rather  than  that  of  a history  of  the  art  itself  in  itfe  inward 
progress.  We  note  this  for  the  reader’s  information,  not  by  way 
of  blame;  for  all  sound  judgment  of  the  general  development  of 
human  activit}",  in  whatever  direction — art,  philosophy,  or  science 
— must  rest  at  bottom  on  the  series  of  individual  facts,  without 
which  we  should  have  only  the  a priori  history  with  which  face- 
tious writers  in  England  are  apt  to  charge  our  philosophical  cousins 
of  Germany.  Aided,  of  course,  by  the  labours  of  the  numerous 
diligent  inquirers  who  have  searched  out  the  obscure  details  of 
biography  (and  the  lively  persons  who  make  so  free  with  Teu- 
tonic theorizing  should  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  we 
here  owe  to  Germany),  Mr.  Wornum  has  marshalled  together 
in  this  volume  a really  valuable  array  of  information ; 
and  his  work  may  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who,  bringing 
their  own  taste  with  them,  are  desirous  of  tracing  that  which 
gives  its  main  value  to  histories  of  art — the  curious  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  which  it  exhibits.  The  author 
has,  it  is  true,  not  been  silent  on  this  part  of  his  subject. 
Several  of  his  criticisms,  especially  that  upon  Eembrandt,  show  a 
real  power  of  penetrating  into  style,  and  we  wish  that  his  space 
had  permitted  him  more  essays  of  similar  completeness.  But 
every  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  attempting  a long  series  of 
short  discriminative  paragraphs,  and  we  do  our  author  no  wrong 
in  observing  that  even  unusual  originality  of  mind  and  flexibility 
of  vv^riting  might  fail  to  mark  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the 
varjung  idiosyncrasies  of  a thousand  or  more  successive  painters. 

Let  us,  however,  do  Mr.  Wornum  the  justice  to  quote  the 
summary  in  which  he  expresses  the  principal  idea  of  his  criticism 
on  modern  art.  Without  discussing  it  in  detail,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that,  with  much  that  is  truly  observed  and  argued,  it  seems 
to  treat  what  we  might  call  the  unconscious,  imanalysing  mediaeval 
artists  as  if  they  had  been  aware  of  their  own  tendencies,  -without 
duly  recognising  the  dominant  influence  which  the  religious  requi- 
sitions of  the  time  held  over  them.  The  author  confines  them,  in 
fact,  to  one  narrow  section  only  of  art,  ignoring  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  most  dignified  and  dramatic  of  religious  painters — Giotto 
and  Duccio — belong  to  what  is  here  called  the  incunabula ; and, 
allowing  the  supreme  excellence  of  four  or  five  among  the 
Cinquecento  masters,  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  we  can  de- 
scribe as  the  highest  “ school  ” a group  of  artists  who  not  only 
created  the  perfect  style,  but  overlived  it  — still  more  doubtful 
whether  (as  we  lately  observed)  they  did  more  than  grasp  one 
side  even  of  religious  art  itself.  Great  as  they  were,  it  is  the 
very  error  that  misled  the  “ Eclectics  ” to  regard  them  as  “ con- 
summate ” — to  treat  them  as  having  uttered  the  dernier  mot  in 
Art.  But  we  must  now  let  Mr. Wornum  speak : — • 

Setting  aside  the  s-waddling-clothes  or  incunabula  of  art,  modem  painting 
has  undergone  three  stages ; these  are  the  Quattrocento,  the  Cinquecento, 
and  the  Eclectic  or  Academic — the  rise,  the  establishment,  and  the  decline. 
These  are  subdivided  into  many  schools,  all  similar  in  essentials,  differing 
only  in  technical  details,  or  in  the  prevalence  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
essentials.  The  Quattrocento  is  that  in  -which  the  art  was  gradually  de- 
veloping itself,  and  it  ceases  with  the  accomplishment  of  a fair  individual 
representation  of  nature,  independent  of  any  acsthetical  or  theoretical  in- 
fluence. It  appears  in  three  distinct  characters  or  styles,  in  which 

sentiment,  form,  and  colour  respectively  dominate With  Francia 

closes  the  first  great  epoch  of  modern  painting.  Michael  Angelo  marks  the 
fora  of  the  Cinquecento,  and  this  is  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  perfection  among 
the  moderns.  The  Quattrocento  is  essentially  a period  of  progress  ; all  that  it 
displays  was  accomplished  by  long  and  slow  degrees,  and  it  exhibits  only 
the  victory  over  the  essential  difficulties  of  the  art,  more  especially  those  of 
a technical  character.  It  is  a matter  of  necessity  that  the  technical  difficulties 
of  an  art  must  be  overcome  before  that  ai-t  can  appear  in  all  the  gloi-y  of  its 
fully-developed  powers.  The  Quattrocento  exhibits  the  art  simply  in  detail — 
many  perfect  parts,  but  no  unity,  no  whole  ; the  imitative  faculty  is  fully 
developed,  but  it  was  always  displaying  a faculty  without  using  it ; it  was 
ever  painting.  Compared  with  the  Cinquecento,  or  with  the  school  of  Raphael, 
there  is  neither  life  nor  motion  in  the  Quattrocento.  The  compositions  of 
the  earlier  period  are  full  of  sentiment  certainl}q  hut  only  to  those  who  can 
sympathise  with  it,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  age  to  which  the  works 
of  this  style  belong.  We  recognise  and  can  appreciate  their  sentiment,  but 
it  is  all  thoroughly  conventional.  Everj^  figure,  as  a general  rule,  is  an 
actor  hired  for  the  express  attitude  in  which  we  find  it.  The  best  figures  in 
the  best  Quattrocento  works  seem  to  have  assumed  their  attitudes  for  a 
particular  effect ; they  have  sentiment,  but  it  is  nearl}-  always  the  same, 
chiefly  a parade  of  pious  resignation ; and  it  has,  lUce  their  attitude,  been  put 
upon  them,  and  not  proceeded  naturally,  from  any  emotions  of  their 

own  affections,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  composition It , 

is  literally  true  that  every  defect  or  deficiency  of  the  Quattrocento  is 
supplied  in  the  Cinquecento.  The  mere  individual  representation  becomes 
generic  ; for  simple,  ornamental,  or  symmetrical  opposition  we  have  dra- 
matic action  ; and  to  the  expression  of  an  austere  piety,  pity,  or  despair,  is 
added  that  of  every  human  emotion,  joyful  or  painful.  And  though  we 
cannot  predicate  perfection  of  any  of  its  individual  works,  still  the  style  is 
in  its  broad  principles  perfect  in  itself.  As  the  large  altarpiece  by  Francia, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  served  as  an  illustration  of  the  Quattrocento,  we 
may  take  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  as  examples  of  the  Cinquecento. 

We  have  not  in  these  works  that  minute  elaboration  of  external  accidents. 


such  as  we  find  in  the  more  limited  style ; but  such  finish,  however,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  Cinquecento  ; it  is  only  unnecessary,  for  it  may 
fairly  be  dispensed  with  as  too  trivial  to  add  either  truth  or  dignity  to  the 
grand  qualities  of  this  consummate  style  of  art.  With  the  impi-essive 
dramatic  action,  imposing  dignity  of  appearance  of  the  actors,  ex- 
traordinary fitness  of  incident,  accessory  and  principal,  and  the  in- 
teresting and  exalted  nature  of  the  subjects,  there  is  but  slight  occasion 
to  regret  a clean  line,  a glossy  surface,  or  a ro.sy  complexion.  That  the 
Cinquecento  degenerated  into  the  Academic  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  no 
fault  of  the  style  itself.  The  eclectics  of  Bologna,  though  they  might  profess 
to  bestow  equal  attention  upon  the  exalted  character  and  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  Cinquecento,  could  not  so  easily  point  out  to  their 
pupils  in  what  this  elevation  of  character  consisted  ; but  as  it  was  evident 
something  was  to  be  imitated,  these  naturally  feU  upon  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  technical  qualities — form,  colour,  light  and  shade  ; hence 
the  utter  preponderance  of  these  qualities  in  all  the  eclectic  and  subsequent 
Academic  schools  even  to  this  day.  Commendation  and  blame  themselves 
were  almost  comprised  in  six  notions — a picture  is  well  or  badly  drawn,  is 
rich  or  dull  and  muddy  in  its  colour,  is  flat  or  masterly  in  it.s  light  and 
shade.  Whether  tlie  subject  be  dramatically  treated,  histoi-ically  or  jesthe- 
tically  true  or  probable,  commonplace  or  judicious  in  its  selection,'hackneyed 
or  new,  instructive  or  mischievous,  worthily  or  inforiorly  rendered,  painful 
or  delightful,  are  in  an  Academic  age  all  considei-ations  too  subordinate  to 
participate  in  the  absorbing  question  as  to  the  mechanical  handiness  with 
which  the  paint  hasheen  laid  upon  the  canvas. 

With  this  extract  we  coinmend  to  the  reader  a work  which, 
with  many  undoubted  merits,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  satis- 
factorily accomplished  a task  of  perhaps  insuperable  mag-nitude. 


THE  WORKING-CLASS  IN  PARIS.* 

'TTOMO  SU3I  seems  to  he  the  motto  of  M.  Vingard,  the  ex- 
tremely  painstaking  author  of  this  interesting  .manual.  He 
is  a man,  and  nothing  human  comes  amiss  to  him.  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  decidedly,  he  thinks,  man ; and  especially 
the  working  man.  He  has  given,  in  three  hundred  and  fifty 
densely  packed  pages,  the  whole  history  of  sixteen  divisions  of 
operatives,  all  concerned  in  providing  food  and  drink  {alimen- 
tation') for  the  Parisian  public.  And  when  this  volume  appeared, 
he  was  preparing  sixteen  more  studies,  of  working-men  employed 
in  the  building  trades.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
with  a better-filled  book  than  this  section  of  Les  Ouvriers  de 
Paris.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  having  been  passed  through  one 
of  the  hydraulic  machines  that  compress  vegetables  for  the 
co7iserves  alimentaires.  This  makes  it  anything  but  light  reading. 
We  have  foimd  it  a very  severe  study ; and,  if  the  labour  of  a 
writer  is  always  greater  than  that  of  his  reader,  we  are  seriously 
concerned  for  M.  Vingard.  But,  though  a laborious  little  volume, 
it  is  one  of  gi’eat  and  durable  interest,  and  well  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  we  can  give  it. 

The  chapter  on  journeymen-bakers,  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
series,  gives  a complete  specimen  of  M.  Vingard’s  design.  Like 
most  French  compilers,  he  loves  to  be  exhaustive,  and  begins 
oyo  with  the  word  with  the  information  that  Cicero 

derives  panis  from  war,  bread  being  a sort  of  universal  aliment. 
We  cannot  at  this  moment  verify  the  point  whether  the  charge 
against  Cicero  is  true,  or  whether  M.  Vingard  has  not  him- 
self confused  war  with  Travoc,  the  Messapian  equivalent  of 
dpToQ.  But  the  dispute  does  not  signify  much  to  a right  appre- 
hension of  the  baker’s  condition.  The  fraternity  have  changed 
their  name  several  times.  Pistores  among  the  Homans,  from 
pinso,  the  people  who  pounded,  they  became  Tamisiers  among  the 
French  of  the  middle  ages,  from  taniis,  a sieve ; until,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  began  to  be  called  Boulangers  or  Boulengers, 
a name  which  Du  Cange  attributes  to  the  ball-like  {boide)  form  of 
the  loaves  then  in  vogue.  The  appellation  of  panetiers  (from 
which  we  get  pantry)  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in  partial  use, 
and  M.  Vingard  regrets  that  it  did  not  become  general.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  sorts  of  bread  baked  in  Paris  during  the  middle 
ages  is  curious  and  interesting : — 

Du  Cange  a donn^,  d’apr^s  de  vieilles  chartes,  la  liste  suivante  des  pains 
qui,  au  moyen  age,  obtenaient  la  prdfeTence  : pain  primn — de  pape — de  cour 
— de  la  houclie—de  checalier — d’ecuyer — de  chanoine — de  salle pour  les  holes— 
de  vasaliers  ou  de  servants — de  valet — Truscs — Triholet — Ferez — Maillau — de 
mats — Chcerne—Chouchol — Dengin — Salignau.  Les  o«6/aye;-s  vendaient  ce 
dernier  pain  dans  les  rues.  11  y avail  encore  des  pains  pour  les  dejeuners, 
nommes  pour  cette  raison  matinaux — le.5  pains  du  Saint-Esprif  que,  pendant 
la  semaine  de  ia  Pentecote,  on  distribuait  aux  pauvres — et  entin,  les  pains 
d'etrennes  que,  vers  les  fetes  de  Noel,  les  paroissiens  offraient  it  leur  cure. 

Like  many  of  our  own  paupers,  the  Parisian  clients  of  the  hospices 
will  not  put  up  with  “ seconds  bread,”  but  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  changing  it  for  a less  quantity  of  bread  of  the  fii'st  quality,  until 
at  length  the  rule  has  prevailed  to  issue  from  those  establishments 
none  but  the  best  bread.  Besides  this  and  fancy  bread  (panasserie), 
the  only  other  important  kinds  manufactured  now  are  qMin  anglais 
and  yjafrt  viennois,  which  are  prepared  from  diflerent  sorts  of 
dough.  The  baking  trade  constituted  a monopoly  in  Paris  from  a 
decree  of  October,  i8oi  (19  vendemiaire  AT),  to  one  of  June, 
1863.  The  number  of  bakers  was  strictl}"-  limited  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  a permit  from  the  prefet  had  to  be 
obtained  before  starting  in  the  trade.  Perfect  freedom  is  now 
established  for  master-bakers,  but  the  journeyman  suft'ers  great 
oppression  from  the  system  of  bureaux  de  placement.  If  a man  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  work  with  a baker  in  Paris,  he  has  to  apply 
to  a placeur  or  agent,  whose  fees  are  tridy  exorbitant.  Suppjosing 
the  man  to  remain  for  fifteen  days  in  the  establishment  to  -which 
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he  is  introduced,  a regular  engagement  is  considered  to  liave  been 
edected,  and  tlie  agent  may  exact  the  full  fee  of  ten  francs.  If  he 
remains  five  day,s  only,  the  foe  is  two  francs ; if  eight  days,  four 
francs  are  required. 

But  M.  Vii)9ard  is  most  earnestly  indignant  over  the  sanitary 
grievances  of  the  journeyman-haker’s  life.  He  quotes  from  a 
trade-song  of  nearly  a hundred  years  ago : — ■ 

Ce  fmi  contimi 

lirulo  moil  sciii  iiu, 

Et  do  Sueur  riiioiitle. 

.Je  .suis  an  jidtrin 

Niiit  ot  jour  en  train, 

Pour  uourrir  tout  le  luoiide. 

“ At  thirty,”  a baker  once  said  to  him,  “ one  is  a man ; that  is  to 
say,  we.  thoroughly  know  our  work  by  that  time ; but  at  forty,  one 
is  good  for  notliing.”  Chest  disorders,  lumbago,  and  rheumatism, 
common  as  they  are  among  the  same  class  in  our  own  country, 
seem  to  be  even  more  common  among  the  bakers  of  Pans,  because 
tlieir  work  is  done  almost  entirely  at  night.  And  certainly,  if  the 
promoters  of  aerated  bread  wished  to  blow  a trumpet-blast,  as  it 
were,  in  favour  of  their  system,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
translate  and  publish  M.  Vin9ard’s  information  on  the  “ inner 
life”  of  a French  bakery.  We  will  not  ourselves  venture  even 
to  transcribe  any  of  these  details,  many  of  which  the  author  has 
gained  from  personal  observation,  the  rest  being  taken  from 
sources  like  the  Reports  of  the  Conseil  cT Hygiene,  and  from  the 
JSssai  sur  les  Maladies  des  AHisans,  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Ramazzini. 

Trades-unions,  though  their  importance  has  considerably  fallen 
off  during  late  years  in  Paris  itself,  afford  great  resources  to  the 
artisan  of  the  provinces.  They  are  divided  into  three  sections, 
taking  the  names  of  Enfants  de  6'alomou,  Enfants  de  Maitre  Jacques, 
andEnfatits  duPere  Souhise.  The  journeymen-bakers  belongto  the 
second  division,  and  furnish  each  other  with  valuable  facilities  for 
travelling,  and  for  improving  themselves  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  their  trade  in  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  strangers.  A correspondent  of  M.  Vin9ard,  himself  a 
journeyman,  states  that  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  embraces 
forty  towns  in  its  circle  of  union,  and  that  between  seven  and 
eight  himdred  members  annually  make  the  tour  of  France  in 
connexion  with  it. 

As  they  have  changed  the  name  of  their  trade,  the  Parisian 
bakers  have  also  recognised  three  successive  patron  saints.  St. 
Pierre-aux -Liens  was  the  first ; then  St.  Lazare  j but  for  the  last 
foiu-  centuries  St.  Houore  has  been  their  tutelar,  and  his  fete  is 
kept  by  them  on  the  i6th  of  May  in  each  year  with  great 
rejoicing.  The  brethren  meet  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
chez  la  mere — that  is,  at  the  auhei-ge  which  is  the  recognised 
centre  of  tlieir  union.  A procession  is  formed,  with  a band  at  its 
head,  and  accompanied  by  enorme  gateau  carried  by  the  united 
efforts  of  several  members.  They  hear  mass  at  St.  Roch,  and 
then  return  to  a strictly  private  collation  at  the  auberge,  to  which 
no  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  a full  member  of  the  trade,  and 
possessed  of  the  devoir  (secret)  of  the  union.  The  collation  is 
followed  by  a ball  of  a more  general  character.  The  banners  of 
the  trade  are  displayed,  bearing  the  mottoes,  “ Respect  au  Devoir,” 
and  '‘Honneur  et  Gloire  au  Travail.”  Invitations  are  freely 
issued  to  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  brethren,  or  to 
friends  in  other  trades  j and  the  bakers’  ball  is  considered  to  rank 
among  the  first  of  such  entertainments  in  general  effect,  good 
taste,  and  careful  arrangement.  M.  Vin9ard  afterwards  quotes  a 
detailed  description  of  an  associated  baker’s  funeral.  Loud 
lamentations  are  uttered  round  the  bier ; and  some  parts  of  the 
mystic  ceremonial — such  as  the  drawing  of  curves  with  wands  on 
either  .side  of  the  corpse,  the  excited  movements,  and  secret 
whisperings  exchanged  in  the  intervals  of  lamentation — probably 
date  from  a very  remote  antiquity. 

Fifteen  other  trades  are  treated  in  this  small  volume  with 
equally  minute  attention.  The  journeyman-butcher,  the  pork- 
dealer,  and  the  cook  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  material  next  ! 
to  the  baker.  M.  Vin9ard  pursues  each  calling  with  unwearied 
zest  far  back  into  its  early  history,  ransacking  State  papers  from 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centnries.  The  brewer  and  distiller, 
the  pastrycook  and  confectioner,  all  occupy  a considerable  space ; 
and  the  remaining  tradespeople  are  the  maker  oi gates  alimentaires 
(macaroni,  vermicelli,  tagiiarini,  &c.),  the  maker  of  vinegar  and 
mustard,  the  preparer  of  conserves  ah'mewiaw-es  (pressed  vegetables),  ! 
the  chicory-roaster,  the  maker  of  effervescent  drinks,  the  sugar-  | 
refiner,  the  ice  and  cream  seller,  and  the  chocolatier.  We  are  at  a I 
loss  to  make  out  why  nothing  is  said  of  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  ! 
capital.  Another  defect  is  that,  valuable  and  circumstantial  as  the 
author’s  figures  are  in  general,  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  vital 
statistics,  either  of  the  alimentarj'  trades  as  a whole,  or  of  any  one  ' 
among  them  in  particular.  This  is  the  more  unexpected  since  M.  i 
Vin9ard  has  made  very  extensive  use  of  the  reports  issued  by 
the  Conseil  d' Hygiene,  and  evidently  takes  a keen  interest  in 
the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  operative  class.  Besides  the  distressing 
account  he  gives  of  the  midnight  work  in  the  bakery,  he  is  almost 
equally  minute  in  describing  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  kitchens, 
either  underground  or  in  crowded  arri'ere-houtiques,  and  in  men- 
tioning the  formidable  charbon,  a disease  caught  in  the  abattoirs 
from  over-driven,  or  ill-stalled,  or  badly-pastured  cattle. 

There  are  in  Paris,  in  round  numbers,  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  thousand  operatives  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  alimen- 
tary trades.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  number  are  classed  by  M. 
Vinjard  as  cooks,  though  he  states  that  there  is  a great  difficulty 


in  distinguishing  tlicm  accurately  from  the  similar  close  among 
domestic  servants.  'Hie  best  skilled  chefs  de  cuisine  can  earn 
125  francs  a month,  with  board  and  lodging  into  the  bargain.  The 
highest  money  payments;  are  made  in  the  confectionery  trade, 
where  lool.  a year  (2,500  fr.)  can  be  earned.  The  average  wages 
of  the  baker’s  man  are  3 fr.  50c.  a day;  the  butchers  and  dis- 
tillers, about  the  same  ; the  draymen  and  sugar-refiners  get  about 
a franc  more.  Monthly  and  even  yearly  payments  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent  among  the  more  skilled  operatives;  the  book 
abounds  with  irkeresling  statistics  of  other  kinds.  To  take  a few 
examples  : — The  annual  consumption  of  ice  in  Paris  is  7^  millions 
of  kilogrammes  (about  i6i  million  pounds);  this  vast  quantity 
is  supplied  from  forty  ice-houses,  thirty  of  which  belong  to  an  Ice 
Company  at  St.  Ouen  and  Gentilly.  The  cafes  of  Paris  show  an 
annual  consumption  of  about  half  a million  hectolitres  of  beer, 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a beverage.  This 
amount  represents  about  eleven  million  gallons,  and  is  equal  to 
something  like  one-eighth  of  the  yearly  consumption  in  liondon. 
In  the  chapter  on  conserves  alimentaires,  M.  Vin9ard  describes  the 
extraordinary  results  obtained  in  packing  the  vegetables  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  method  of  preserving  vegetables  was 
discovered  by  a Russian  priest,  named  Eisen,  about  the  end  of  last 
century.  But  the  pressing  .system  was  not  invented  until  about 
the  year  1850,  when  M.  iMasson,  gardener  of  the  Luxembourg, 
communicated  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris.  A box 
measuring  little  more  than  a yard  each  way  {d’un  metre  eube)  can 
now  be  made  to  hold  25,000  single  rations,  and  an  artillery- 
fourgon  will  hold  100,000.  After  being  soaked  for  a few  hours, 
the  pressed  vegetables  regain  their  normal  size,  and  are  found  per- 
fectly fresh  after  being  preserved  two,  or  even  three,  years. 

Les  Ouvriers  de  Paris  is,  in  fact,  a popular  Blue-book.  The 
author’s  leading  idea  is  that  the  public  knows  nothing  of  the 
working-man  as  he  is.  Novelists  and  dramatists  draw  him  or 
caricature  him  as  it  suits  effect.  Employers  who  gain  the  ear  of 
the  public  are  either  ignorant  of  the  real  lives  and  manners  of 
their  work-people,  or  misrepresent  them  in  accordance  with  their 
personal  interests  or  prej  udices.  M.  Vin9ard  is  determined  that  the 
public  shall  know  the  truth,  and  hear  for  once  an  unvarnished 
tale.  He  has  spent  much  time  in  observing  and  collecting 
information,  and  the  result  is  such  a mulUnn  in  parvo  as  will,  in  its 
matter,  delight  many  among  om;  own  social  savants,  and  might 
profitably  be  imitated  by  them  both  in  form  and  manner. 


TO  coekesponhents. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satuedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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■WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Twelfth 

’ » Annual  Exliijiition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Living  British  Artists  is  now  Open, 
from  9.30  A.M,  to  5 p.ji Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

T^R.  HOFMAN,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a Com’se  of  Ten 

LECTURES  on  CHEMISTRY,  on  Friday,  November  18.  at  Eight  p.m.,  to  be  continued 
on  each  succeeding  'Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings  at  tUc  same  hour — Tickets  for  the  whole 
Course  may  be  had  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  price  5s. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar, 

COMPARATIVE  GRAMULkR.  — Professor  KEY,  A.M., 

F.R.S.,  will  commence  his  Course  by  au  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  (which  is 
open  to  the  Public),  on  Monday,  November  14,  at  4 o’clock.  The  Course  will  consist  of  about 
Twenty  Lectures,  to  be  given  on  successive  Mondays,  from  4 to  5.15  p.m.  Fee,  £1, 

JOHN  ROBERT  SEELEY,  "M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  anti  Lavjs, 
CHARLES  C,  ATKINSON,  iSecrc/ari/  to  the  Council, 

University  College,  London,  October  28, 1864 . 
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T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — On  Decem'ber  19,  and  the  two 

dL-J  following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
Scholarship  of  £b0  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  the  Head  Master’s  house.  Candidates  must 
not  have  exceeded  the  age  of  Sixteen  on  the  day  of  election.— Eor  further  information  apply  to 
tlie  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

Leamington,  November  4,  1864. 

TZENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W. 

Head  Mctster—TKEDl^TilC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Neilgherry  High  School? 
assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq..  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’s 
College, London  ; Mons.  E.  SAPOLIN,  M.A.  Paris  ; and  others.- 
Tuition  Fees— in  the  Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  annum  ; in  the  English  Division 
(French  included').  9 guineas  ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas. 

A few  Boarders  are  received  at  X48  per  annum  ; under  Nine  years  of  age,  £i2.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 

TAUEHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— The  Examination  of 

Candidates  for  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on 
Friday  the  25th,  and  Saturday  the  26th  November,  1864,  at  Nine  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  when 
SIX  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in 
money,  with  exemption  from  Classical  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  years,  to 
which  a Fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as 
a Candidate,  provided  always  tliat  his  Parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certificates  of  their  Birth,  and  State- 
ments of  Circumstances,  to  Mr.  Edwd.  Peele,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  College, 
Durham,  on  or  before  Monday.  November  21. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Holden, D.D., Head  Master. 


T^DUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  YOUNG  LADIES.— 

Director— Mr.  ANTONIN  ROCHE,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.W.;  28  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.;  and  16  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  W.  The  Three  Establishments  will  Reopen  for  the  Twenty-ninth  year  on  November  14. 
French,  English,  German,  Italian,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Singing,  Piano,  Drawing, 
Paintiug,  Dancing, &c.— Applications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Roche,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

PREPARATION  for  the  ARMY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  and 

UNIVERSITIES,  by  a M.A,  of  Oxford,  at  a Country  Mansion,  two  miles  from  Aberyst- 
wyth, and  one  mile  from  the  Bow  Street  Station  of  the  Shrewsbury  Railway.  There  are 
extensive  Grounds  and  good  Stables  attached  to  the  House.  Sea  Bathing  a mile  distant.  In 
the  Registrar -General’s  returns,  the  district  of  Aberystwyth  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
Elingdom.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  B.,  Cwmeynfelin,  Aberystwyth. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

' ’ SIONS— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 

PUPILS.— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a Higb  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS,  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

PDUCATION,  in  preparation  for  Naval  Examination. — 

-Li  EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsea.  More  than  700 
Pupils  have  entered  H.M.’s  Service.— For  every  information,  address  Dr.  SpickernelliRs  above. 


A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  bis 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  living  in  a very 
healthy  part  of  Surrey,  receiving  Tw'elve  Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich, 
and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused  by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 

proceeding  to  College  or  successful  in  recent  Public  Examinations Address,  in  the  first 

instnnee.  R.  P..  18  King  Street.  Bloom.<;hnry  Square. 

T3CARD  and  EDUCATICN.  — To  CLERGYMEN  and 

-L'  Others.  — A Young  Gentleman,  in  his  Twenty-second  Year,  whose  Education  is 
deficient,  is  desirous  to  be  received,  as  a SINGLE  BOARDER,  into  the  Family  of  a competent 
and  suitable  Party  (residing  in  a Country  district,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  abroad),  who  has 
graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  some  other  University,  and  who,  with  the  requisite 
qualifications,  may  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  devote  himself  to  the  efficient  Super- 
intendence and  Completion  of  the  Applicant’s  Studies  in  such  branches  of  a Liberal  Education 
(including  Modern  Languages)  as.witli  average  ability  and  ordinary  diligence  on  his  part, 
should  fit  him,  within  a reasonable  period,  for  satisfactorily  entering  upon  any  of  the  Learned 
Professions,  or  for  creditably  passing,  if  necessary,  any  of  the  Public  Examinations  ; such,  for 
example,  as  that  for  the  Army,  or  the  Civil  Service.  Terms  offered,  inclusive  of  all  extras, 
£200  sterling  per  annum.— Communications  in  answer  to  this  advertisement  (which  will  not  be 
repeated)  to  be  posted  on  or  before  November  26,  to  the  address  of  “ Education,”  care  of  Dr. 
Horner,  Redcar,  Yorkshire. 


"Yy ANTED,  a Qualified  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.- 

’ ’ with  references,  Mr.  Slater,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 


non  — A Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  ADVANCE 
^ V_/  ^ vy  \J  v/  • above  amount  in  sums  of  £1 00  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
lemen,  Officers  on  full  pay.  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  “II'G  on  bona  nae 
securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.,  17  Jermyii 
Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

■|\/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c..  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay. — Address 
(letter  only),  Mr.  Holland,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane.  

TpINANCIAL  AGENCY. — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ? Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors, Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  eitlier 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr,  Howse,  ll  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand.  

rpHE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HOTEL,  Queen’s  Gate  Ter- 

race.  South  Kensington.  Hyde  Park,  W This  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  offers  advantages 

to  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  visiting  London,  being  in  proximity  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Parks.  The  locality  is  recommended  by  Medical 
men  as  a Winter  Residence  for  those  requiring  a mild  and  pure  air.  Visitors  to  London  arc 
invited  to  inspect  the  Hotel. 

IVTA-LVERN.- Dr.  STUMMES’S  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises.— For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummes,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ. — For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents- Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr.  Lane’s  MedicalDirection. 


^RAVELLING  COMPANION. — A Gentleman  intending  to 

Winter  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  Travel  in  the  South  of  Europe,  is  desirous  of  meeting 
■with  a GENTLEMAN  with  similar  views.— Address,  E.  C.,  Webster’s,  60  Piccadilly,  W. 


-Address, 


■OIRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

A Messrs.  THOMAS  TABLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatrex,  & Beall. 


IT'UTOR  for  COLLEGE. — A Clergyman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

his  College,  and  University  Examiner,  Oxford,  who  receives  into  his  Vicarage  (easily 
reached  from  London)  a Young  Man  to  be  prepared  for  entrance,  has  now  a VACANCY.  Very 
many  of  his  Pupils  have  taken  their  Degree  : one  is  gone  into  Residence  this  Term.— Ad(h‘css, 
Rev.  S.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  R.  Davis,  Law  Bookseller,  57  Carey  Street,  London,  "W.C. 

TVRAWING  TAUGHT  b^  CORRESPONDENCE.  — A 

Professor  of  Drawing,  Pupil  of  the  late  David  Cox.  has  matured  a System,  and 
tested  it  by  Eleven  Years’  experience,  for  teaching  Drawing  through  the  medium  of  the  Post- 

Office References  to  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  by  this  Method,  with  full  particulars, 

forwarded  on  application  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Williams,  67  Park  Place,  Southampton. 

A N OXFORD  GRADUATE  (B.A.)  desires  an  Engagement 

ag  private  tutor,  Family  or  otherwise.  A Non-Resident  Engagement  preferred. 
References  on  application.— Address,  ” Graduate,”  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers, 
Oxford. 

TPLIZABETH  COLLEGE,  Guernsey.  — The  Situation  of 

■*  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  Present  Salary,  £220  per 
annum.— Testimonials  and  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLUB.  — An  EXTRAORDINARY 

GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  on  November  23.  186L 
at  3.30  p.M. — 17  St.  James’  Place,  London,  S.W. 

PESTORATION  of  the  ANCIENT  PRIORY  CHURCH  of 

J-V  ST.  BARTHOI.OMEW  THE  GREAT,  West  Smithfield,  founded  by  Raliere  ad 
1102-23.  Estimated  cost,  about  £4,000;  already  subscribed,  about  £1,800.  Further  subscriptions 
are  therefore  urgently  needed  for  this  interesting  and  important  work,  now  in  progress  (so  ably 
described  in  the  ‘‘Saturday  Review”  of  October  29),  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
TreasureroftheCommittee,  JohnSalt, Esq., Banker,  20LombardStreet;  Wm.Tite.Esq  M P 
(Chairman),  42  Lowndes  Square. S.W. ; W.  F.  White,  Esq.  (Vice-Chairman),  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital;  Rev.  J.  Abbiss,  M.A.  (Rector).  41  Myddelton  Square,  E.C.;  Joseph  Boord,  Esq.,  and 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  (Churchwardens),  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Kitt.  Vestrv 
Clerk  and  Honorary  Secretary,  30  Clothfair,  Smitlifield,  E.C.  ^ * 

'ipO  CLERGYMEN,  OFFICERS  of  the  NAVY  and 

MERCANTILE  MARINE.  GENTRY,  and  others  resident  on  the  Sea  Coast— The 
NATIONAL  LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION  is  prepared  to  establish  and  maintain  a LIFE- 
BOAT STATION  on  any  part  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  can  he  shown 
from  previous  disasters,  that  a Life-Boat  is  required.  It  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  (Fishermen,  or  others  accustomed  to  tlie  management  of  boats  at  sea) 
to  man  the  Life-Boat,  and  a Committee  formed  from  the  Residents  in  the  neighbourliood  to 
superintend  the  Station,  and  obtain  such  small  annual  Subscription  as  may  contribute  tow’ards 
a portion  of  the  expense.— Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  Secretary. 
Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution,  I t John  Street.  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


pHE  PRESS.  — A Gentleman,  with  Moderate  Ability,  and  of 

1 „ Independent  Means,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  contribute  Articlesof  a Political 
and  Social  character.  Remuneration  not  so  much  desired  as  the  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
Introduction  to  Literary  Work — Address,  Zeta,  Clively ’s  Newspaper  OfBce,  430  Essex  Road,  N. 

po  CAPITALISTS,  BANKERS,  and  Others.— PARTNER- 

_ SHIP— A Mercantile  and  Shipowning  Firm  of  some  years’  standing,  and  whose  Con- 
nexions are  First  Class,  is  prepared  to  receive  a PARTNER  with  Capital.  He  must  be  able  to 
command  irom  £20,000  to  £30,000,  for  which  a good  return  will  be  guaranteed— Apply,  by 
letter  in  first  instance,  to  D.S.L.,  8 Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

l\/f ONE Y.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

. others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 

upon  Note  ot  Hand,  Life  Interests, Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 

Interest, 5percent.-Addres8,A.B.,6NorrisStreet,St.James’s.S.W.  wacr  jrropervy. 


XTATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H, 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


the  Princess  of  Wales. 

I Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 

Children's  Books  and  Periodicals, 
libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cash. 

187  Piccadilly.  W. 


T 


HA.GUE,  French  Bookbinder,  Oid  Bindings  and  Manuscript 

* Restorer,  30  Museum  Street,  W.C, 


'^BITING 


LABGE  QUANTITIES 

EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  


with 


TATRIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

» » Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Streeti 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  ‘‘  Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

' ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHQER,  33  Southampton  Sti-eet,  Strand, 

J — L.  -W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.^VAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designsand. 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862._The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratu6.*~(^atalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  ihe: 
Heat  wich  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill, E.C. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


ORIGINAL  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY,. 

^ 16  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 

TOHN  BROGDEN,  of  16  Henrietta  Street,  Cotbnt  Garden, 

^ Goldsmith,  finding  some  of  his  Customers  liave  been  led  to  think  tlie  Business  was  removed, 
respectfully  informs  them  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  having  PURCHASED  tlie  GOODWILLr 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  STOCK,  and  that  all  the  Workmen  remain  at  the  Old  Premises.  He 
takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  thanks  and  ackuowiedgments  for  the  kind 
patronage  and  support  bestowed  on  the  late  Firm. 

16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

» ^ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STUCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Cliaius,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,,  0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pius  „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset.  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Kelereiice  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East.  S.W. 

XTEAL  & SON^S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

A-L  'j'en  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  ou  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

J^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Cottee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c, 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s.,  40s.,  63s., 78s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  slock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE'S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Coniice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE'S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  {latteriis  in  Glass  and  Bronze.  3-light  gloss,  63s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  anh  Horse-clotliing  manufactured  on  their  ow’n  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST.  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEANE  & CO.,  THE  MONUMENT,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


November  12,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Keview. 


the  great  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY 

Jl  company. 

At  the  Thirtieth  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  Proprietors,  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopssate  Street,  Ijond^on,  on  Friday,  the  4th  day  of  November.  ISftl  j 

W.  J.  HAMILTON,  Eiq.,  Chairman  of  the  Company,  in  the  Chair; 

The  Advertisement  convening  the  Meeting  was  read. 

The  Company’s  Seal  was  affixed  to  the  Register  of  Proprietors. 

The  Directors'  Report  having  been  taken  as  read, 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  John  Griffith  Frith,  Esq./Dcpnty-Chairman,  and 
Resolved, 

That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  together  with  the  Accounts  now  submitted,  be  received  and 
adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Charles  Bell,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Charles  Packer,  Esq.,  and 
Resolved, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  the  rates  for  Passengers  and  Goods  on  this  Railway  are 
now  inadequate,  and  that  the  period  has  arrived  wlieu  tlie  same  peremptorily  require  revision. 

W.  J.  HAMILTON,  Chairman. 

It  was  moved  by  Charles  Packer,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Edward  Lovelock,  Esq.,  and 
Resolved, 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Chairman  and 
Directors,  for  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

THOS.  R.  WATT,  Secretary. 

E B E N T U R E S at  5,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directors, 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


D 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


rj^HE 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  fare  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years, 
at  5, 5},  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  witliout  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C. 

By  Order, JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(Constituted  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

Established  1825. 

Gouernor-His  Grace  the  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  QUEENSBERRY. 

Deputy  Govci'nor—'The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION 

of  the  Company's  Profits  is  appointed  to  be  made  November  15,  1865,  and  all  Policies  now 
effected  will  Participate. 

THE  FUND  TO  BE  DIVIDED 
will  be  the  Profits  which  have  arisen  since  November  15,  1860. 

A POLICY  EFFECTED  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  15,  1864, 
will  not  only  Participate  in  the  Approaching  Division  of  Profits,  but  will  secure  One  Year’s 
Addiiional  Bonus,  at  all  future  Divisions,  over  Policies  of  a later  Date. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 
is  one  of  the  Largest  and  most  successful  of  the  Life  Assurance  Institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  INCOME  exceeds  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  ANNUM,  and  its 
Accumulated  and  Invested  Funds  amount  to  upwards  of  TWO  MILLIONS  AND  A 
HALF  STERLING.  ^ 

WILL.  THOS.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  Resident  Secretary. 

London  82  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

Edinburgh 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head-Office). 

Dublin 66  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  or  to  any  of 
• the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

-PI  non  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT^of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual%ymentof£3tothe  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

• WILLIAM  J.  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID.  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  descriptioa  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

INTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  EIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-MUlion. 

Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  to  £33,002  U 0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

■ New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London — Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  ; 8 WATERLOO  PLACE.  PALL  MALL. 

■DOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPOKATION, 

^ Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  JParliament. 

Chief  Office,  Roval  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Fall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq..  Goueiw. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,5u&-Goy«vior. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deiuiti/- Governor. 

Directors. 

William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilinot  Holland,  Esq. 


George  Forbes  MalcoJmson,  Esq, 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Joscelinc  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq, 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell.Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlinann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half. 

The  Corporation  have  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 


piKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street,  and  Charing 

Cross— Remission  of  Onc-half  of  the  Duty  on  Stock,  Maehincry,  Utensils , and  Fixtures  in 
Trade. 

Insurances  effected  now  will  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  Reduced  Duty. 

Junc25,H64.  GEO.  W.  LOVELL, .Secretary. 


Established  18.37. 

pRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

' Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


TNDIA,  CHINA,  FRENCH,  PAISLEY,  NORWICH,  and 

FANCY  SHAWLS,  from  15s.  to  200  Guineas — FARMER  & ROGERS  are  now  prepared 
with  all  tlie  New  Fasliions  in  SHAWLS,  CL(3aKS,  and  DRESSES  for  Autumn  and  Win^r; 
and  request  attention  to  a large  lot  of  liamlsomc  Frencli  CaslimercLong  Shawls  at  Five  Guineas 
each,  being  a considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  price.— 171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent 
Street,  W. 


rrilE  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  CLOAK.— The  great  feature 

of  the  Season,  elegant  in  shape,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  comfortable  fabric 
ever  produced  for  an  Autumn  and  Winter  Cloak — Can  be  purchased  only  of  FARMER  Sc 
ROGERS.  Illustrations  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post,  171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent  Street,  W. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS, 

* 2Ib.,  <28.,638.,«43.,&e. 

TpASHlONABLE  MORNING  COATS,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s., 

^ 8iC.  S:c. 

Jj^ASHIONABLE  TROUSERS,  16s.,  21s.,  25s.,  28s. 


TpASHlONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS  for  BOYS, 

from  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d„  &c.  &c. 

■pASHIONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

BOYS,  253..  3l8.  6d.,  &c.  8.C. 

TpASHlONABLE  OVERCOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Price  according 

to  Size. 

TT  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street; 

J — ■-  • 22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


Howard  & sons’  machine-made  cabinet  work. 

The  introduction  of  Steam-power  in  the  Manufacture  enables  HOWARD  & SONS  to 
offer  the  best  possible  quality  of  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  at  a very  moderate  rate.  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street. — Designs  and  Estimates  free. 


nPHE  SMEE’S  spring  mattress,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,"  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prizk  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“ Tlic  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;" "a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; " "a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable." 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London,  E.C. 


"DEDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  Gd.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths, from 8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.pergallon, 

'T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King's  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 10 

0 

12  Table  S^ons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 15 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 15 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

i 

2 

0 

1 5 

0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 13 

6 

2 Sauc^  Ladles  

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 11 

0 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

6 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 

3 

1 Pair  ot  Sugar  Tongs 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 Butter  Knife 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 6 

0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 Sugar  Sifter  

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 5 

0 

Total 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13 

9 

6 

14  17 

3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relativenumberof  Knives,  6iC.,£2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishea, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

•WILLIAJM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

^ ^ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, Beddin",  Bed-room  CabiiietFurniture,  &c..  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Flans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street;  4,5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  I Newman  Yard,  London. 


pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  witk  all  tke 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


Messes.  u n w i n & c o., 

WINE  BROKERS,  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  tlie  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  iiad  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  ^prominently  before  the  Public— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 


"DEMARTIN’S  sherries. — Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in 

•Y  England— THOMAS  NUNN  & SONS  strongly  recommend  the  Wines  of  the  above 
eminent  Shippers.  Goodsound  Dinner  Wines,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior,  38s.,  42s.,  48s.,  and' 62s.; 
Amontillado,  52s.,  58s.,  and  64s.;  old  East  Indian,  72s.  and  84s.;  Aladeira,  direct,  60s.  and  72s.; 
old  East  Indian,  9.'>s.  Clarets:  sound  Bordeaux,  18s.;  superior,  21s.;  St.  Julien,  28s.  and  32s.; 
St.  Estephe,  St.  Emilion,  and  Marganx,  36s.,  40s.,  44s..  and  5ils.;  Cantenac  Margaux,  56s.;  La 
Rose,  La  Tour,  and  Lafitte,  62s.  to  I20s. ; Champagne  (good),  42s;  very  good,  48s. ; superior,  54s., 
60s.,  66s.,  and  78s— Thosjas  Nunn  & Sons,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  Priced  Lists  on  application.  Established  1801. 

TJASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  October  1864 

Brewings  are  arriving  in  Casks  of  19  Gallons.  Last  Season’s  Ale  in  Bottles  is  in  Fine 
Condition.-BERRY  BROTHERS  & CO.,  3 St.  James’s  Street.  S.W. 

~ CANDLES. 

/HANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everyw’here,  but  see  that  J.  C.  & J, 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 
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^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.—  ' 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Pa^’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  liouses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

/^OLMAJl^'S  prize  medal  mustard  bears  their  Tr<ade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  IMustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition.  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double 
*‘  Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggbts. 

J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

rpAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
cliemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. ; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

rfEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet, 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

TYYSPEPSIA.— .MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  M >hson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

TAU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  Us.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  Sc  CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason  ; and  all  Grocers. 

TN  CASES  of  RHEUMATISM,  Debility,  Stomach  Complaints, 

Bile,  Gravel,  Cutaneous  Affections,  Headache,  Indigestion,  &c.,  take  PARR’S  LIFE 
PILLS  ; they  give  immediate  relief,  without  the  slightest  pain  or  inconvenience.— May  be  had 
of  any  Chemist.  

QEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA 

are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
SPENCER’S  i’ULMONIC  ELIXIR.-May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

A NOTHER  CURE,  this  week,  of  ASTHMA  of  Tea  Years’ 

Duration  by  DR.LOCOCK’S  PXHvMONIC  WAFERS.— Communicated  byMr.M.BcLL, 
Chemist,  63  Clarendon  Street,  Oxford  Street.  Manchester,  November  7,  1864:— “Mrs.  Ann 
Southwood,  Hill  Street,  Manchester,  had  pains  across  the  chest,  headache,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, pains  in  the  loins,  and  a dry  cough  for  ten  years ; short  respiration  (30  in  the  minute).  All 
kinds  of  medicine  were  tried,  but  with  little  effect.  She  at  last  tried  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers,  and, 
having  taken  three  boxes,  felt  herself  perfectly  cured.  She  requests  me  to  offer  you  tliis  for 
publication,  that  others  may  obtain  a similar  benefit.” 


IVT^I^AME  RACHEL’S  CIRCASSIAN  BEAUTY  WASH, 

ALABASTER  POWDER,  and  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH  can  only  be  obtained  at 
47a  New  Bond  Street. 

TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Klieumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — ‘‘The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huilc  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  de  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Inver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—”  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  de  Jough,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferableto  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongli’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

A URICOMUS  FLUID,  for  producing  the  rich  Golden  Flaxen 

COLOUR  on  Ladies’  and  Children’s  HAIR,  so  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  and 
becoming  shade.  Prepared  by  UNWIN  & ALBERT,  Court  Hairdressers,  24  Piccadilly— In 
Bottles,  5s. 6d.,  10b.  6d.,  and  21s. 

ATO  MORE  COLD  FEET  with  tke  HYGIENIC  SOLES  in 

IIORSEHAIR-COLHYDROFUGE LACROIX,  Paris. —Patented  in  France  and 

Abroad.  Silver  Medal  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  January  8,  1864,  These  Vamps  repel  humidity, 
and  preserve  to  the  Feet  all  the  natural  warmth.  Useful  Invention.  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Gentlemen’s,  2s.  6d.;  Ladies’  and  Children’s,  2s.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  28  and  34  Stamps— 
London  General  DepSt,  BEYERS,  .54  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAURANOE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

(YLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  is  the  best  and  only 

certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving,  Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring 
the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustache,  and  preventing  them  turning  Grey.  Sold  in  Bottles, 
3s.  6d.,6s.,  and  Us.,  by  C.  & A.  OLD  RIDGE,  22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  For  Children’s 
and  Ladies’  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 


(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocei^s,  Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


Nearly  ready, 

A SELECTION  of  ETCHINGS  by  the  ETHCING  CLUB. 

Mr.  CUNDAI.,L  has  the  honour  to  announce  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Etching  Club  for  the  immediate  publication  of  a Selection  of  TWELVE  ETCHINGS, 
one  of  which  is  contributed  by  each  Member.  These  works  are  moreimportant  in  size  than  any 
hitherto  issued  by  the  Club,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Connoisseurs  and  lovers  of 
Art.  The  Scries  will  include:— 

1.  HAPPY  SPRING-TIME,  by  John  E.  Millais,  R.A. 

2.  A ROUGHISH  ROAD  BY”  THE  LOCH  SIDE,  by  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A, 

3.  A DAY’S  HUNTING  IN  THE  FENS,  by  Frederick  Tavlbr,  President  of  the 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 

4.  THE  HERDSMAN,  by  Samuel  Palmer,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 

Colours. 

5.  THE  PARK,  by  Richard  Ansdell,  A.R.A. 

6.  THE  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt. 

7.  SUMMER  WOODS,  by  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 

8.  THE  DUENNA’S  RETURN,  by  John  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A, 

9.  THE  PORTRAIT,  by  George  B.  O’Neill. 

10.  THE  SPRING  FLOOD,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 

11.  GATHERING  EGGS  FROM  THE  CLIFF,  by  James  C.  Hook,  R.A. 

12.  A STUDY  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS,  by  F.  Seymour  Haden,  F.R.C.S. 

These  Etchings,  which  are  Pictures  made  upon  copper  by  the  artists  themselves,  and  are 
untouched  by  any  other  hand,  will  be  printed  on  India  Paper,  atlas  4to.,  and  will  be  issued 
bound  in  a volume,  price  Tliree  Guineas.  This  Edition  will  consist  of  300  copies.  Fifty  copies 
of  the  first  proofs  will  be  printed  on  larger  paper,  and  issued  in  a portfolio,  price  Five  Guineas; 
for  these,  immediate  application  is  requested. 

All  Copies  will  be  delivered  strictly  in  the  order  of  the  subscription.  The  large  paper  Proofs 
will  be  ready  in  November,  and  the  small  paper  early  in  December. 

London:  Joseph  Cundall,  168  New  Bond  Street;  and  Thomas  Bo:>wortb, 215  Regent  Street. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

la  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents  : 

I.  THE  FRENCH  IN  COCHIN  CHINA  AND  CAMBODIA, 
n.  WORKMEN’S  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

III.  VENETIAN  STATE  PAPERS. 

IV.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V.  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

VI.  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

VII.  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

Vni.  SIR  JAS.  WILDE  ON  A DIGEST  OF  LAWS. 

IX.  DR.  NEWMAN’S  APOLOGIA. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


No.  COXXXIL 


fJ’iHE 


Now  ready,  4s.;  Annually,  12s.,  or,  post  free,  13s.  4,d. 

3 ANTHROPOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  and  JOURNAL  of 

the  ANTHROTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  No.  Vn.  (November). 

Contents  : 

1.  Notes  on  Waltz’s  Anthropology.  By  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  V.P.A.S.L. 

2.  Bain  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect. 

3.  The  Gipsies  in  Egypt.  By  Allred  von  Krcmer. 

4.  On  the  Ideas  of  Species  and  Race,  applied  to  Blan  and  Human  Society.  By 

M.  Cournot. 

5.  Slavery.  By  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  F. A.S.L. 

6.  Anthropology  at  the  British  Association  a.d.  1864. 

7.  Burton’s  Mission  to  Dahome.  By  W.  Winwood  Reade,  Esq.,  F. A.S.L.,  F.R.G.S. 

8.  Miscellanea  Anthropologica. 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LONDON  contains  Papers 
by  Mr.  BoUeait,  Dr.  Gibb,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  C.  Carter  Blake,  Dr.  Broca,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie  Pusey. 

London  ; Trubner  Sc  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


'J'HE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR. 


■\TOW  ready,  tlie  FIRST  VOLUME  of  the  AUTOGRAPHIC 

MIRROR  (L’Autographe  Cosmopolite),  Nos.  I.  to  XVI.,  containing  more  than  200 
inedited  Autographs  of  illustrious  and  aistinguished  Characters  of  Past  and  Present  Times, 
Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  Warriors,  Divines,  Historians,  Lawyers,  Literary,  Scientific,  Artistic, 
and  Theatrical  Celebrities;  Photo-lithographs  of  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Portrait  and  Will  of 
Shakespeare,  &c.  Profusely  illustrated  with  original  Drawings  and  Caricatures  by  Thackeray, 
Rowlandson,  and  other  celebrated  Artists.  In  folio,  richly  bound,  price  One  Guinea. 

Office,  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 

fTHE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR,  No.  XX.,  will  be  ready  on 

the  I5th  inst.  Contents;  Signs-Manual  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Lanfrancus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York;  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London;  Walkelin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  Osberiius,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  (lundulf.  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Hugo,  Earl 
of  Chester;  Roger,  Earl  of  Montgomery;  William,  Earl  of  Warwick;  William  Fitzosbert, 
William  de  Bray,  and  Bernard  de  Newmarch,  from  the  Carta  Fundationis  of  Battle  Abbey, 
near  Hastings;  Queen  Anne  und  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  Louisa,  Queen  of  Denmark; 
Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales;  liady  Rachel  Russell,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Thomas  Moore,  Southey,  Disraeli  the  Elder,  Carlyle,  Louis  Blanc,  RUckert,  Sothern 
(Lord  Dundreary),  Miss  Fanny  Stirling,  John  Leech.  Illustrations:  A full  page  of  unedited 
Sketches  by  Leech,  is.;  1st  and  15th  of  every  month— Office,  13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand. 


rjiHE 


AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR. 


the  new  roof  of  GUILDHALL.  — The  ROMAN 

CATHOLIC  CIIUKCH^of  ST.  JOHN  of  JERUSALEM.-See  THE  BUILDER  of 
this  Week  for  fine  Views  of  these  Works;  also  for  Papers  on  Milan  Cathedral — Discoloration 
of  Buildings— Boulogne— Tlie  Continent — Reverie  on  the  Window,  Roxburghshire.  All  the  Art 
and  Sanitary  News  of  the  Week,  &c.  &c.  4d.;  or  by  post,  5d, 

1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Newsmen. 

Now  ready,  5s.;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

rPHS  ''BATH  CHEONICLE”  BOOK  EEPOET  of  tlie 

A.  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  in  BATH.  Hlustrated  with  an 
Engraving  of  the  Bath  Abbey,  and  a Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
British  Association.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bait.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,S:c. 

Bath;  T.  D.  Tatlob,  “ Chronicle  Office.”  London:  W.  Kent  Sc  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


On  November  24  will  be  published, 

HTHE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  for  1865.  . Sewed  in  a Wrapper, 

price  Is. 

THE  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC.  Sewed  in  a 

Wrapper,  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

THE  INDIAN  MUSEUM. 

RAILWAYS  IN  THEIR  SOCIAL  RELATIONS.  By  James  Thorne. 

RECENT  OBSERV.4.TIONS  AND  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  THE  SUN.  By  E.  W.  Brayley,  F.R.S. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

WORKING  MEN’S  CLUBS.  By  John  Plummer. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  LIMITED  LIABILITY  SYSTEM. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS,  1864.  By  James  Thorne.  General 
Progress— Art  and  Public  Monuments— Public  and  Sanitary  Improvetneuts— Churches  and 
Chapels— Building.s  for  Public  Purposes — Buildiiias  connected  'with  Art,  Science,  and 
Education— Street  Architecture— Bridges,  Docks,  &c.  With  Woodcuts. 

With  tlie  other  useful  Articles  on  the  Legislation,  Statistics,  &c.  of  1864. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION.  Together, 

in  cloth  boards,  lettered,  4s. 

London  : Kniqht  & Co.,  90  Fleet  Street. 

And  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TDETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865  (New  and  Enlarged 

Series)  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is  exquisitely  Illustrated.  Parents,  Brothers, 
Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  should  remember  it  is  pure,  instructive,  and  amusing,  fail  of  beau- 
tiful Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  6s. 

London : Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

rpHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculaj.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application, 

"POKTEAIT  of  His  Grace  tlie  late  DUKE  of  NEWCASTLE. 

-t  Messrs.  P.  &D.  COLNAGHI,  SCOTT,  & Co.,  14  Pall  Mall  East,  Publishers  to  Her 
Maje.'ity,  beg  leave  to  announce  that  they  have  just  published  a PORTRAIT  ot  the  DUKE  of 
NEWCASTLE,  ffom  the  Picture  by  Sir  John. Watson  Gordon,  R.A.  Size  of  the  Plate,  21  by 
16}.  Artist’s  Proofs,  X3  3s.;  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  £2  2s.;  Prints,  XI  Is. 

Paul  Sc  Dominic  Colnaohi,  Scott,  & Co., Frintsellers  and  Publishers,  14  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 
Ready,  Second  Thousand,  12mo.  cloth,  466  pp.  4s.  6d. 

rpUE  FATHERS,  HISTORIANS,  and  WRITERS  of  the 

-L  CHURCH.  Literally  Translated.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Works  of 'Sulpicius 

Severus Eusebius — Acts  of  the  Apostles— Socrates— TJieodoret — Sozomen— Minutius  ielix— 

St.  Cyprian— Laetantius— St.  Ambrose— St.  Augustine- St.  Jerome— Tertullian—St.^  Eucherius 

Salivan— St.  Bernard— St.  Chrysostom— St.  Basil  the  Great— St.  Gregory  Nazianzen— St. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

‘‘A  useful  manual  for  those  who  would  attain  to  a general  acquaintance  with  the  early 
Christian  writers.” — Athencenm. 

Dublin  : W.  B.  Kelly,  8 Grafton  Street. 

London  ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  Sc  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Ready,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  over  600  pp.  6s.- 

T ECTURES  on  some  SUBJECTS  of  MODERN  HISTORY 

A-i  and  BIOGRAPHY:  History  of  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Religious  and  Poli- 
tical Institutions  of  Spain— Reply  to  Mr.  Buckle’s  Civilization  in  Spain— Life,  Writings,  and 
Times  of  Chateaubriand— Secret  Societies  of  Modern  Times,  viz.;  Freemasons,  the  Illuminate 
the  Carbonari,  the  Jacobins,  Saint  Simonians,  Socialists,  &c — Papal  Legislation  on  Secret 
Societies.  Deliverid  at  the  Catholic  Universiiy  of  Ireland,  1360  to  1864.  By  J.  B.  Robertson, 
Esq,,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Translator  of  Schlegel’s  “Philosophy  of  History,” 
Moehler’s  “Symbolism,”  See. 

” These  subjects  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  little  to  do  with  one  another,  but  they  are  all  of 
them  interesting.  He  is  an  honest  ’writer."  —Saturrlay  Heview. 

“ Mr.  Robertson’s  book  is  indeed  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  respected 
author.”— DiiWin  ieen'eu;.  . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dublin  : W.  B.  Kelly,  8 Grafton  Street. 

London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 
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CbMPLETION  OF  HOLMES’S  SURGERY.  ! MAtiLBOEOUGH  Struct. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  1,124,  price  30s.  | MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 


A SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and 

Pr.actical,  in  Treatises  by  various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Hoi.mks, 
M.A.  Cantab.  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Contents  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 

Surgical  Diseases  connected  with  the  Teeth  By  S.  .1.  A.  Salter. 

Diphtheria  and  Croup  A.  W.  Barclay,  M.D. 

Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Alimentary  Canal  G.  D.  Pollock. 

Diseases  of  the  Eectum H.  Smith. 

Hernia  J.  BiiutETT. 

Surgtn-y  of  the  Male  Urinary  Organs H.  Thompson. 

Urinary  Calculi  and  Lithotomy A.  Poland. 

Lithotrity Charles  Hawkins. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  J.  Hutchinson. 

Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D. 

Gonorrhoea  H.  Lee  & J.  A.  MarstON,  M.D. 

Disea.ses  of  the  Breast  J.  Birkeit. 

Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland Holmes  Coote. 

„ hr.  oi  • f W.  JENNER,  M.D.,  T.  HILLIEB, 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  ,...|  m.D..  and  T.  Smith. 

„ ■ , -h-  J 1 T.  Holmes,  B.  Brodhurst,  and 

giirgical  Diseases  of  Childhood  j ^ Shaw 

Surgical  Fever ' J.  Croft. 

Apnoea  G.  Harley,  M.D, 

Parasites  and  the  Diseases  which  they  produce  ....  G.  Busk. 

Venomous  Insects  and  Reptiles G.  Busk. 

Surgical  Diagnosis  and  Regional  Surgery  T.  Holmes. 

Hospitals  Sir  J.  R.  Martin. 

_ . , _ , i . 4.  t Holmes  Coote  and  J.  C. 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus  J Wordsworth. 

General  Index  to  the  complete  Work. 


VoL.  I.  General  Pathology,  21s. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries  : Gun-shot  'Wounds,  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Back, 
Face,  Neck,  Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ex- 
tremities, and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  21s. 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery:  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation, 
Locomotion,  &c.  21s. 

The  Complete  Work  in  4 vols.  8vo.  price  £4  13s. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL 
GAZETTEER. 

In  1 vol.  8vo.  of  1,408  pages,  comprising  above  50,000  Names  of  Places, 
price  31s.  6d.  cloth ; or  36s.  6d.  half  russia, 

T^ICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descrip- 

five.  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  Forming  a Complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  &c.  Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty.  New  Edition,  revised  to  August  1864. 

therefore  heartily  welcome  this  edition 
corrected  to  August,  1864.  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  completest  geographical  dic- 
tionary in  one  volume  in  the  English 
language.”— Oct.  24. 


“ Having  used  the  old  edition  of  this 
geographical  dictionary  for  many  years, 
and  always  found  it  servloeable  and 
accurate  up  to  the  date  at  which  it 
appeared,  we  have  long  wished  to  see  it 
brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  1 vol.  oblong  4to.  with  upwards  of  200  Illustrations, 
price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

TTOW  'WE  SPENT  THE  SUMMEK;  or,  a ‘‘Voyage  en 

-i--L  Zigzag  ” in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.  By  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the  Party. 

London  : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

AH  ANSWER  TO  MR.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

TTTILITAEIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

•U  in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

London : Longilan,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL’S  COMMENTARY 
' ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  in  8v&.  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on 

-LA,  ST.  PAUL’S  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  with  a Revised  Translation.  By 
0.  J.  Ellicoit,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Third  Edition, 
corrected. 

GALATIANS,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

EPHESIANS,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON,  Second 

Edition,  10s.  6d, 

THESSALONIANS,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Third  Edition,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

THE  DESTINY  of  the  CREATURE : and  other  Sermons 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  5s. 

THE  BROAD  and  the  NARROW  WAY : Two  Sermons 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  2s. 

CHURCH  WORK  and  CHURCH  PROSPECTS : a Primary 

Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioces®  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Ill  1 vol. 

HIDDEN  LIFE, 

MacDonald,  Autlior  of  ' 


fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  cloth, 

and  other  Poems.  By  George 

“ David  Blginhrod,”  “ Phaiitastes,”  &c. 


By  the  same  Author, 

WITHIN  and  WITHOUT  : a Poem.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

“ We  sliould  fail  in  our  critical  duty  if  we  j ever  there  is  of  promise  in  the  poetry  of  our 
did  not  commend  ‘ Within  and  Witliout  ’ to  j own  day.”— ExamtVtc?*. 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  know  what-  1 


London  : Loxgmax,  Greex,  and  Co.  Patenioster  Row. 


NEW  WORKS. 

— 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIRE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  : Kings 
George  III.  and  IV.,  and  William  IV.  ; Queens  Charlotte,  Caroline,  and 
Victoria;  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
Cambridge,  D’Aumale,  Wellington,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Beaufort,  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  Portland  ; the  Marquises  of  Amglcsca, 
Buckingham,  Downslnre,  Waterford,  Tavistock,  Londonderry,  Clanricarde, 
Breadalbane,  Worcester;  Lords  Mulgrave,  Conynbam,  Olanwiliiam,  Wynford, 
Palmerston,  Bathurst,  Cantelupe,  Roden,  Eldon,  Grey,  Holland,  Coleraine, 
Rokeby,  Munster,  Chelmsford,  Ducio,  Alvanlcy,  Chesterfield,  Sefton,  Derby, 
Vane,  Mexborough,  George  Bentinck,  Edward  Somerset,  Fitzclarence,  Egrc- 
mont,  Count  d’Crsay ; the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Cardinal  Wiseman  ; Sirs  Lumley 
Skeffington,  William  Wynn,  Percy  Shelley,  Godfrey  Webster,  Samuel  Romilly, 
Mattliew  Tierney,  Francis  Burdett ; Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Brum- 
mcU,  Byng,  Townsend,  Bernal,  Maginn,  Cobden,  Bright,  O’Connell,  Crockford, 
&c. ; the  Duchesses  of  Devonshire,  Gordon,  Rutland,  Argyle ; Ladies  Clermont, 
Berkeley,  SheUey,  Guest,  Fitzhardinge,  Bury,  Blessington,-  Craven,  E.ssex, 
Strangford,  Paget ; Mesdames  Fitzherbert,  Coutts,  Baddeley,  Jordan,  Billing- 
ton,  Moi'dyn,  SheUey  ; Misses  Landon,  Kemble,  Baton,  &c. 

“There  is  a larjre  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author’s  life  are 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
ceaaful.”— A thenccum. 

“ This  work  con  tains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter,  and  that  it  will  create  a sensation  no  one 
can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases.  His  volumes  will  of  coinrse 
be  extensively  read,  and  as  a literary  venture  may  be  pronounced  a success.”— PosA 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  'Welllam  Barrington  d’Almeida.  2 vols.  Tvith  Hlustrations.  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ There  is  in  ‘ The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  life,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being  genuine  recollections  of  life  and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  * Poor  Bell  ’ is  powerful  and  natural.”— At/icnceuw. 

“ A novel  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a story  of  exciting  interest  and  a delightful  study  of  female 
character.  Independently  of  its  interesting  plot,  an  elevated  moral  tone  and  great  literary 
ability  give  it  accumulated  claims  to  a place  in  standard  literature.”— Post. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

“ A good  book  with  a soul  in  it.  It  is  a tale  of  the  passage  out  of  shadow  into  light,  so 
earnestly  felt  by  the  writer  that  more  than  once  the  reader  yields  to  the  touches  of  its 
pathos.  '—Examiner.  “ This  novel  bids  fair  to  be  a very  popular  one.  The  plot  is  well 
managed,  and  the  characters  are  portrayed  with  great  skill.”— CTo/m  Bull, 

THE  COSTof  CAERGWYN.  ByMARYHowiTT. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree,”— ASiar. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  is  replete 
with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  bold  and  original  delineations  of  character.”— Posi. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.” 

Saturday  Review.  “ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.”— iferaZd. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols.  [Just  ready. 


Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  12s. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  of  SUEGrERY.  By  James  Syme, 

F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  Professor  of 
Clinic^  Sm-gery  in  the  ITniversity  of  Edinburgh. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


The  New  Novel,  in  2 vols.,  by  the  Author  of  “ Angelo,” 

"D  EVERSES,  is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 

Murray  & Co.,  13  Paternoster  Row. 

Neai-ly  out  of  Print. 

FPHE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

-*-  M.  Diobv  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s. ; now  reduced  to  36g.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  for  this  book  will  be  raised  to  £3  2s. 

London;  S.  & T.  Giubebt,  4 Copthali  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 


Thursday,  Novembers,  1864— This  day  is  published, 

^ATHEDRAL  REFORM.  By  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

London:  Hatchard.  Carlisle:  Thurnam. 


Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  12s.  morocco, 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Eighth  Edition. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  in  post  8vo,  with  Coloured  Diagrams  and  Maps,  price  6s.  cloth, 

■NTOTES  upon  the  ERRORS  of  GEOLOGY,  Illustrated  by 
J->l  reference  to  Facts  observed  iu  Ireiaud.  In  Five  Parts.  Part  L— Objections 
to  the  Theory  of  Hutton.  Part  II.— New  Views.  Part  III.— Geology  and  Genesis. 
Part  IV.— Defects  in  the  Succession  in  Ireland.  Paa-t  V.— On  the  Fossils.  By  Joux 
Kelly,  Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireiaud. 

London  : Longman  and  Co.  Dublin  : John  F.  Fom'ler. 

NEW  EDITION  OP  MB.  WILLIAM  PAIBBAIRN’S  PRACTICAL  WORKS 
ON  ENGINEERING,  &c. 

The  First  and  Second  Series,  in  cro'.ra  8vo.  with  lUustr.-itions,  price  10s.  6d. 

TTSEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  William 

Fairbairn,  LL.D,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Fourth  Edition  of  the  First  Series  now 

ready. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK;  with  18  Plates  and 

322  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

THE  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to 

BUILDING  PURPOSES ; with  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16s. 

London : Losgjian,  Geeb.n,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
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MESSRS.  TINSLEY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

♦ 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

This  day  is  published,  3 Tols. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season : a Satire,”  &c.  ET/t/s  day, 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE.— This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 

• Cr/u‘s  day, 

“ The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Cleve  'has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

power.”— Saturday  Review, 

“It  is  very  seldom  that  a novel  from  a new  hand  is  so  free  from  marks  of  inexperience  as 
‘ Abbot’s  Cleve.’  Yet  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a first  effort,  since  it  displays  neither  an  author’s 
name  nor  a list  of  former  works  on  the  title-page.  We  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  author 
will  not,  like  many  young  writers  of  the  day,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  issuing  a fresh  novel 
every  three  months,  but  will  bestow  on  each  subsequent  production  the  same  amount  of  careful 
industry  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  present  work.  We  are  induced  to  offer  this  warning  from 
a consideration  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  machine-made  stories  of  several  authors  who 
started  with  no  inconsiderable  promise  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  author  of  * Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ 
is  too  good  a writer  to  be  lost  in  this  way;  his  maiden  work  is  calculated  to  raise  expectation 
to  a high  pitch,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  disappoint  the  readina  public  hereafter.  . . The 
minor  characters  are  well  fitted  in  to  their  subordinate  places,  and  some  of  them  show  a good 
deal  of  dry  humour.  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  a novel  equal  to  ‘ Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ in 
the  several  requisites  of  variety  of  character,  completeness  of  mechanism,  vigour  and  correct- 
ness of  language,  and  sustained  and  legitimate  interest.”— Atfienceuin,  October  22. 


GEIFFITH  & FARRAN’S 

NEW  ILLTTSTKATED  WORKS  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 


pROSSPATCH,  tlie  CRICKET,  and  the  COUNTERPANE : 

a Patchwork  of  Story  and  Song.  By  Fkancbs  Fbeelino  Broderip.  Hlxxstrated  by  her 
Brother,  Thomas  Hood.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

A/TERRY  songs  for  LITTLE  VOICES.  The  Words  hy 

Mrs.  Broderip  and  Thomas  Hood  ; set  to  Music  by  Thomas  Mmby.  With  40  Illus- 
trations. Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  Se. 

TPCHOES  of  an  OLD  BELL;  and  other  Tales  of  Eairy  Lore. 

By  the  Hon.  Augusta  Betrell.  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Keyl.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; coloured^ 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

'p'  UN  and  EARNEST ; or,  Rhymes  with  Reason.  By  D’Aecy 

W.  Thompson,  Author  of  “Nursery  Nonsense;  or,  Rhymes  without  Reason,”  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  Bennett.  Cloth,  3s.;  coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

A WEEK  hy  THEMSELVES.  By  EiiiLiA  Maeeyat  Noreis. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Bdwards.  Cloth,  2a.  6d. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

TT ACCO  the  DWARF ; or,  the  Tower  on  the  Mountain ; and 

other  Tales.  By  Lady  Lushinoton.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.? 
coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 


CAPTAIN  BURTON’S  MISSION  TO  DAHOMEY. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months'  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrim^e  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.”  {The  Second  Edition  this  day. 

“ These  two  volumes  contain  Captain  Burton’s  narrative  of  his  mission  to  Dahome  in  1863, 
and  his  accounts  of  Oahoman  history,  religion,  constitution,  and  institutions  in  general,  the 
Amazon  army,  and  the  grand  ‘ customs  ’ included,  ending  with  a description  of  the  last  repulse 
of  the  Bahoman  forces  from  before  the  walls  of  Abeokuta.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Captain  Burton  found,  in  his  mission  to  the  far-famed  King  of  Dahome,  a task  for  which  his 
African  experience  well  qualified  him,  as  well  as  a subject  well  calculated  for  enabling  him 
again  to  ventilate  his  peculiar  views  on  various  African  subjects.”— i^pectator,  October  1,  1864. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  FREER. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  8vo. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  {Ready  this  day. 

“The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  her  subsequent  life  as 
his  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  history, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  the  curious  revelations  of  the  French 
memoirs  relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.  We  have 
here  a book  entertaining  in  a high  degree,  and  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes:  discriminative  even 
in  special  transactions— full  of  choice  materials  well  combined.”— Times,  October  25. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS. 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  <^AU  the  Year  Round.”  By 

Andrew  Halliday.  {This  day, 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “TIMES,”  BY  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4:  being  a Series  of 

Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the  “ Times,”  by  per- 
mission, by  the  Author.  {Shortly, 

This  day  is  published.  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  Dedicated  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

DENIS  DONNE.  By  the  Author  of  “Sir  Victor’s  Choice.” 

{This  day. 

This  day  is  published  1 vol.  uni  form  with  “ East  Lynne,”  “ Verner’s  Pride,”  6s. 

TREVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne.” 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Mr.  NEWBY  wiR  immediately  pubEsR 

FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL. 

A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Irishman  in  London,”  &c. 


YAXLEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Myself  and  my  Relatives,”  “ Little  Flaggs.” 


REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND, 

A Novel,  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel,  is  now  ready. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s.  (postage  8d.) 

rpHE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS;  or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Com- 
mercial Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A. 
Normandy,  Author  of  “ The  Chemical  Atlas,”  &c.  &c. 

“ We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one;  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to 
be  of  universal  interest,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a guide,  alike  indis- 
pensable toithc  housewife  as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner.” Medical  Times. 

“ The  author  has  produced  a volume  of  surpassing  interest,  in  which  he  describes  the  character 
and  properties  of  400  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  substances  by  wliich  they  ore  too 
frequently  adulterated,  and  the  means  of  their  detection.”— Journal. 

London:  Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


BY  ONE  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  “ THE  REASON  WHY  ” SERIES. 

Now  ready,  cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  364,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  (postage  4d.) 

'THE  HISTORICAL  FINGER-POST  : a Handy  Book  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  Assistant  Editor  of**  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  &c.  &c. 

“ A handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  * Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’ to 
many  persons  wlio  cannot  afford  that  work.  It  contains  some  things  that  Haydn’s  book  does 
not.  ’’  —Bookse  Uer. 

“ It  is  to  the  historical  student  and  antiquarian  what  * Enquire  Within  ’ is  to  the  practical 
housewife.”— FoZuntcer  Service  Gazette, 

London:  Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s.  8d. 

T\7THST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish. 

" ' **  Admirably  illustrated.” — Macmillan,  “ The  whole  work  is  admirable.” — Treatise 

on  Whisty  hy  J.  C.  " Displays  peculiar  ability.”— 7//«sfrafcd  Acius.  “ The  thing  he  came  into 
the  world  to  write.” — Bell's  Life.  “ Very  lucid.”— 

Bancks,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 


Just  published,  2s. 

■HINTS  to  PERFORMERS  on  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

PLAYED  by  the  TOUCH  of  the  HAND.  By  Leo  Kekbosch. 

To  be  had  of  Auoener  & Co.,  86  Newgate  Street,  City. 


'THE  PRIMROSE  PILGRIMAGE : a Woodland  Story.  By 

M.  Betbau  Edwards.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Moequoid.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

'T'HE  HAPPY  HOLIDAYS ; or,  Brothers  and  Sisters  at 

Home.  By  Emma  Davenport.  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.; 
gilt  edges.  3s. 

"PICTURES  of  GIRL  LITE.  By  Catharine  A.  Howell. 

Frontispiece  by  F.  Eltze.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 3s.;  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

'THE  FOUR  SEASONS : a Short  Account  of  the  Sti’uctui’e 

of  Plants.  With  coloured  Engravings.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

QPECTROPIA;  or,  Surprising  Spectral  Illusions,  showing 

Ghosts  everywhere,  and  of  any  Colour.  By  J.  H.  Brown.  Fourth  Edition,  4to.  2s.  6d. 

"INJURSERY  NONSENSE;  or.  Rhymes  without  Reason.  By 

’ D’Arcy  W.  Thompson.  With  60  Illustrations*^by  Charles  Bennett.  Second  Edition, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. ; coloured,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

OLD  NURSE’S  BOOK  of  RHYMES,  JINGLES,  and 

DITTIES.  With  90  Illustrations  by  C.  Bennett.  New  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

XJ  OME  AMUSEMENTS  : a choice  Collection  of  Riddles, 

Cliarades,  Conundrums,  Parlour  Games,  Forfeits,  &c.  New  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


GRIFFITH  & FARRAN,  CORNER  OP  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

The  Eleventh  Thousand  of 

K/TEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  From  the 

AtJ.  German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d.;  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 


MEDITATIONS  on  LIFE  and  its  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

Translated  from  the  same.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  Rd.;  crown  6vo,  cloth,  6s. 
London:  Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

"lyr  AN’S  TRUE  PLACE  in  NATURE,  according  to  Organic 

Science  and  Philosophy,  as  opposed  to  Comte’s  “ Positive  Philosophy  ” and  Darwin’s 
“ Origin  of  Species.”  By  H.  Doherty,  M.D.  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

London  : Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


'J'HE 


2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

ANGEL  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Coventry  Patmore. 

Part  I. 

Book  I.  THE  BETROTHAL. 

Book  U,  THE  ESPOUSALS. 

Part  II. 

Book  I.  FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER. 

Book  II.  THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 


Also,  sold  separately, 

THE  VICTORIES  of  LOVE.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“ The  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  poem,  ‘ Victories  of  Love,’  will  secure  it  a permanent 

place  in  literature He  has  fully  earned  a place  in  the  catalogue  of  poets  by  the  finished 

idealization  of  domestic  life.”— <Satur</aj/  Review, 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


On  November  15, 8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OERMONS  on  MORAL  SUBJECTS.  By  his  Eminence 

k-7  Cardinal  Wisbman. 

Contents:  On  the  Love  of  the  World- Scandal— Difficulty  of  Salvation  of  the  Rich- 
Detraction— Repentance— Fast  of  Lent — Confesslou— The  Unprofitable  Servant— Unworthy 
Communion— Delay  of  Repentance— Small  Number  of  the  Elect— Hatefulness  of  Sin— Death — 
Unprepared  Death— The  Last  Judgment— The  Character  of  Faith— Religious  Unity— Charity 
—The  Love  of  our  Neighbour— The  Celebration  of  a First  Mass— Fickleness  and  its  Remedy- 
Tribulation — Couclusion  of  a Course. 

Dublin  : J.  Duffy,  15  Wellington  Quay.  London : 22  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

■ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  in  PROSE  and  VERSE,  based 

^ on  Grammatical  Synthesis.  By  W.  Scott  Daloleisb,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of  Dreghorn 
College,  near  Edinburgh. 

“ The  treatise  is  evidently,  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  at  once  the  most 
practical  aud  the  most  scientific  exposition  that  we  have  yet  had.”— Ppq/l’ssor  Craik, 

A KEY  to  the  Work  is  now  published,  2s.  6d. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  & Boyd.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  By 

J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Oxford ; late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


IVfR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W . 

“ And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up  I "—Shakespeare. 

■READ  the  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  the  Works  of  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist.— 
May  be  had  of  all  the  Uygeiuu  Agents  throughout  the  World. 
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BEENARD  QUARITCH, 

16  PICCADILLY,  LONDON, 

OFFERS  FOR  SAT.E  AT  TUE  PRICES  AFFIXED : 

BOTFIELD’S  EDITIONES  PEINCIPES  of  the  CLASSICS.— 

Pro5fatioT>eB  et  Epistolic  Editionibus  Principibus  Auctorum  Veterum  prceposit©,  curante 
Bcrlah  Botfield.  Also,  with  the  title,  “Prefaces  to  the  First  Editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,”  4to.  (pub.  at  X5  5b.),  half  morocco, 
jC^12s.  Cd.  Cantabrigice,  1B61. 

CARVE’S  ITINERARY. — Itinerarium  Thomae  Carve,  Tippera- 

riensls.  Sncellani  Mnjoris  Anglorum,  Scotorum  et  Uybernorum,  sub  exercitu  Ccesareas 
IVlajestatis  militaiitium,  cum  historic  li’acti  Butleri,  Gordon,  l.jeBly  et  aliorum.  Nova 
Editio,  4 vols.  in  1,  4to.  xxiv.  and  432  pp.  half  morocco,  30s.  1659. 

CHURCHILL’S  MOUNT  LEBANON.  — A Ten  Years’ 

' Residence,  1842-52. Manners,  Castoms,  and  Religion  of  its  Inhabitants,  Account  of  the 
Druze  Religion,  by  Colonel  Churchill,  Third  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and 
Portraits:  with  Vol.  IV.,  The  DRUSES  and  the  MARONITES  under  Turkish  Rule 
U vol.  8 VO.  lai'ge  paper),  forming  a Supplement  to  the  “ Mount  Lebanon,”  with  a General 
Index  to  the  4 vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  35s.),  cloth,  20s.  1655-1662. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

DEIGHTON,  BELL,  & CO. 

AND 

BELL  & DALDY. 


TITI  LUCRETI  CARI  de  RERUM  NATURA  LIBRI  SEX  : 

with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  II.  A.  J.  Mvnko,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s.  \.Nowrtady. 

DEMOSTHENIS  de  FALSA  LEGATIONE.  By  Richakd 

Shilleto,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  8vo. 
price  8s.  6d.  iNow  rtadu^ 

DEMOSTHENES.  — The  ORATION  AGAINST  the  LAW  of 

LEPTINES.  With  English  Notes  and  a Translation  of  Wolf’s  Prolegomena.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Beatson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  New 
Edition,  6s. 


COLEBROOKE’S  ALGEBRA,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensu- 

ration,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara,  4to.  457  pp.  (pub. 
X3  3s.),  cloth,  25s.  1814. 

DONALDSON’S  ARCHITECTURA  NUMISMATICA ; or, 

Architectural  Medals  of  Classic  Antiquity.  Koyal  8vo.  373  pp.  46  Plates,  numerous  Cuts 
(pub.  at  X3  3s.),  cloth,  24s.  1839, 

GRUNER’S  ITALIAN  FRESCO  PAINTINGS.  — Fresco 

Decorations  and  Stuccoes  of  Churches  and  Palaces  in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries.  A splendid  volume,  imperial  folio,  56  very  large,  elaborate,  and 
most  interesting  Engravings,  after  the  original  Paintings  of  Raphael,  GiuUo  Romano, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Correggio,  Moretto, 
Ambrogio  da  Fossuno,  Bramantino,  Bernardino  Luini,  Pinturiccliio,  Sec.,  several 
elaborately  finished  in  Colours,  and  Coloured  Key-Plates  given  to  show  the  colouring  of 
the  rest  (only  150  copies  printed,  at  £7  7s.  each) ; cloth,  £4  4s.;  or  half  morocco,  £5  5s.  1654. 

GRAND  BOOK  OF  COSTUME,  RICHLY  ILLUMINATED. 

HEFNER.  — COSTUME  du  MO  YEN-AGE  CHRETIEN, 

d’apr^B  des  Monuments  contemporains.  Par  J.  H.  de  Hepner-Alteneck.  Complete. 
70  livraisons,  forming  3 separate  vols.  imperial  4to.  consisting  of  420  beautiful  Coloured 
Plates,  in  the  style  of  the  Original  Miniatures  from  which  the  Designs  have  been  made, 
with  Descriptive  Text  in  French  (pub.  at  1,400  francs,  cost  of  binding,  £12,  total,  £68), 
sumptuously  and  carefully  whole  bound,  red  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  by  Bedford,  £50. 
Franclort,  1840-60. 

Tiie  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  book  of  the  Costume  of  the  European  Nations 
extant,  distancing  for  completeness  and  exquisite  colouring  all  similar  publications. 
Only  a few  copies  were  issued  Coloured.  No  perfect  copy  has  ever  occurred  in  a public 
cate  in  England. 

HEFNER. — THE  SAME,  the  Plates  plain,  3 vols.  imperial  4to. 

420  fine  Engravings,  superior  half  red  morocco  binding,  by  Bedford,  £10.  1840-50. 

HEFNER  and  BECKER’S  WORKS  of  ART  and  ORNA- 

MENTAL  WARE  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES  and  the  RENAISSANCE  : Kunstwerke 
und  Gerathschaften  des  Mittel alters  und  der  Renaissance,  herausgegeben  von  C.  Becker 
und  J.  H.  VON  Hefner-Alteneck.  Complete  in  3 vols.  imperial  folio,  the  Work  just 
completed,  consisting  ot  216  Copper-Plates,  all  most  delicately  coloured  by  hand,  many 
heightened  with  gold  or  silver,  with  accurate  Descriptions  in  German  (subifcription 
price,  £15,  unbound,  cost  of  the  binding,  £5,  total,  £20),  superior  half  red  morocco,  full 
gilt  backs,  gilt  tops,  uucut,  bound  by  Bedford,  £15.  Frankfurt,  1852-63. 

HIGGINS’S  DEISTICAL  WORKS.— Celtic  Druids : an  Attempt 

to  show  that  the  Druids  were  the  Priests  of  Oriental  Colonies,  who  emigrated  from  India, 
and  introduced  the  first  System  of  Letters,  built  Stonehenge,  Comae,  and  other  Cyclopean 
Works.  4to.  Map  and  Plates,  boards,  30s.  1829. 

HIGGINS’S  DEISTICAL  WORKS.  — The  Anacalypsis,  an 

Attempt  to  draw  aside  the  Veil  of  the  Saitic  Isis,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Xionguages, 
Nations,  and  Religions.  2 vols.  4to.  zxxii.  and  899  pp.  Plates,  boards,  £6  lOs.  1833-36. 

KENNEDY’S  NATURE  and  AFFINITY  of  ANCIENT  and 

HINDU  MYTHOLOGY.  4to.  514  pp.  (published  £2  12s.  6d.),  cloth,  20s.  1831. 

LITTA,  FAMIGLIE  CELEBRI  ITALIANE,  complete  as  far 

as  published,  144  fasciculi,  with  Titles  and  Tables  of  Contents,  expressly  printed  for  this 
copy,  and  forming  8 large  vols.  royal  folio,  and  a portion  of  a ninth,  in  a Portfolio;  a 
magnificent  Series  of  Pedigrees,  with  many  Thousand  Engravings,  including  Portraits, 
Monumental  Effigies,  Coats  of  Arms,  Statues,  Medals,  &c.,  many  finely  coloured  and 
richly  heightened  with  gold  andsilver,  half  red  morocco  gilt,  uncut,  very  fine  copy,  £63. 
Milano,  1819-63. 

LORD  LYTTELTON’S  and  Mr.  GLADSTONE’S  TRANSLA- 

TIONS,  New  Edition,  carefully  printed  in  small  4to.  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
matter  of  the  first  edition,  1861,  Tennyson’s  “ Ulysses,”  in  Latin,  by  Lord  Lyttelton: 
Homer’s  First  Book,  in  English,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.F.,  half  morocco, 
price  9s.  1863. 

MADDEN’S  HISTORY  of  JEWISH  COINAGE,  and  of 

Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  F.  W.  Madden,  M.R.S.L.  1 vol.  royal  8vo. 
362  pp.,  with  254  Engraving  of  all  the  Jewish  Coins  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  struck 
by  the  Jewish  Princes  and  Foreign  Rulers  of  Palestine,  half  morocco,  25s.  1864.  Thirty 
copies  were  printed  on  large  paper,  -viz.  demy  4to.  For  these,  immediate  applicatiou 
is  necessary.  £4  4s. 

MORLEY’S  INDIAN  LAW  REPORTS ; Analytical  Digest  of 

all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India.  3 vols. 
royal  8vo.  (pub.  £10  lOa.),  cloth,  £4  4s.  1650-52. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  — Sclater’s  Monograph  of  the  Birds  of  the 

Tanagrine  Genus,  Calliste,  4.5  coloured  Plates,  1857.  The  Fissirostral  Family,  Bucconidie, 
4 coloured  Plates,  1853.  1 vol.  8vo.  (pub.  £2  10s.)  half  morocco,  21s.  1864-57. 


PRICHARD’S  EASTERN  ORIGIN  of  the  CELTIC  NATIONS, 

comparison  of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages, 
with  many  additions,  by  Latham.  8vo.  408  pp.  (pub.  16s.)  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1857. 


RAPHAEL’S  LOGGIE  in  the  VATICAN,  containing  the 

Celebrated  Series  called  “ Raphael’s  Bible:”  LesLoges  de  Raphael,  collection  complete 
des  52  tableaux  peints  fresque,  dessin^s  et  graves  par  Meulemeester,  complete  in  14 
livraisons,  forming  1 magnificent  volume,  atlas  folio  (pub.  520  francs),  £5  15s.;  or  half 
morocco,  £7  I5s.  The  same,  India  proofs  (pub.  660  francs),  £7;  or,  half  morocco,  full  cilt 
£9  9s.  Bruxelles,  1845-53. 


WIGHT’S  INDIAN  BOTANY.  — leones  Plantarum  Indise 


Oricntalis ; or.  Figures  of  Indian  Plants,  6 vols.  with  the  scarce 
2,101  plates  (pub.  £27  lOs.),  cloth,  £12  12s.  Madras,  1838-56. 


General  Index,  royal  4to. 


WIGHT’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  INDIAN  BOTANY,  2 vols. 

4to.  205  coloured  Plates  (pub.  £9  9s.),  half-bound,  £6  6s.  Madias,  1831-50. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  of  about  500  pp.  illustrated  with  Portraits  and  other 
Engravings,  21s. 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  and  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS  of 

EDWARD  SOMERSET,  Sixth  Earl  and  Second  Marquis  of  Worcester  : to  which  will 
be  added,  a Reprint  of  his  “ Century  of  Inventions,”  with  a Commentary  thereon.  By 
Henry  Dircks,  Civil  Engineer,  &c.  Subscribers'  Names  received  by  all  Booksellers. 
Thirty  copies  will  be  printed  enlarge  paper,  1vol.  4to.  with  India  Proofs  before  the 
I.<etters  ot  the  Portraits,  £3  3s.  Only  a portion  of  these  copies  is  intended  for  sole  ; early  appli- 
cation is  therefore  desirable. 


Now  ready,  BERNARD  QUARITCH’S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  10,000 
distinct  Works,  in  all  Departments  of  Literature,  carefully  chosen  for  their  interest, 
value,  or  rarity,  1 vol.  8vo,  with  Tables  of  Contents  and  Index,  half  morocco,  5s. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH’S  MONTHLY  CATALOGUES,  containing  his  recent 
Purchases,  whole  Private  Libraries,  as  wll  as  Selections  from  the 
Libraries  dispersed  by  Auction,  sent  for  3s,  per  annum. 


PLATO’S  GORGIAS  Literally  Translated,  -with  an  Introductory 

Essay  containing  a Summary  of  the  Argument.  By  E.  M,  Core,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  7s.  lRcadi/> 

“ The  peculiarities  and  niceties  of  Plato  have  received  from  him  special  attention,  while  Jiis 
simplicity  and  breadth,  if  we  might  so  speak,  have  been  caught  up  so  faithfully  that  tlic 
trenslatiun  often  reads  like  an  original  bit  of  good  sound  English,  such  as  John  Bunyan  might 
have  written.”— i?eo<ier. 


AESCHYLUS  translated  into  English  Prose.  By  F.  A,  Paiey, 

M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Greek  Text.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THEOCRITUS,  Recensuit  hrevi  Commentario  Instruxit  F.  A. 

Palrv,  A.M.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

” It  is,  as  we  commenced  by  saying,  a thoroughly  well-edited  book— a credit  to  its  editor  and 
to  his  University- a model  in  many  of  its  features  for  others  to  imitate  in  their  editorial  labours, 
a proof  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  which  imparts  worth.” — Museum, 

A COMPLETE  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Second  Edition,  very 

much  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  University  Students.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson^ 
D.D.  Svo.  14s. 

The  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Latin  Grammar  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  object  as 
the  corresponding  work  on  the  Greek  language.  It  is,  however,  especially  designed  to 
serve  as  a convenient  handbook  for  those  students  who  wish  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
writing  Latin;  and  with  this  view  is  furnished  with  an  Antibarbarus,  with  a full  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  important  synonyms,  and  with  a variety  of  information  not  generally 
contained  in  works  of  this  description. 

By  the  same, 

A COMPLETE  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Third  Edition,  very 

much  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  University  Students.  8vo.  16s. 

” I may  here  remark  that  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Donaldson  has  now  reached  a second 
and  enlarged  Edition,  and  is  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  felicitous  in  its  combination  of 
logic  with  grammar,  as  to  form  a most  important  contribution  to  the  accurate  study  of  the 
Greek  language.”— Pre/ace  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians,  hy  Bishop  EllicoU, 


BEZtE  codex  CANTABRIGIENSIS  ; being  an  exact  Copy, 

in  ordinary  type,  of  the  celebrated  Uncial  Gra:co-Latiu  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wiitteu  early  in  the  Sixth  Century,  and  presented  to  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Cambridge  by  Theodore  Beza,  a.d.  1581.  Edited,  with  a Critical  Introduction, 
Annotations,  and  Fac -similes,  by  Fhkdkrick  H.  Scrivener, M. A., Rector  of  St.Gerran’s,. 
Cornwall.  Small  4to.  26s. 


WIESELER’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  SYNOPSIS  of  the  FOUR 

GOSPELS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  M.  A.  Svo.  13s. 

“ This  opportunity  may  probably  be  taken  of  especially  recommending  to  every  thoughtful 
student  this  able  treatise  on  the  succession  of  events  in  the  Gospel  History.  . . A translation 
of  it  would  be  a very  welcome  aid  to  the  general  reader." 

Bishop  EUicott  {Lectures  on  the  Life  of  onr  Lord). 

THE  DOOM  of  SIN  and  the  INSPIRATION  of  the  BIBLE. 

Two  Sermons  preached  in  Ely  Cathedral,  with  a Preface  on  the  Oxford  Declaration.  By 
H.  Goodwin,  D.D.,Dean  of  Ely.  Fcp.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  AUTHENTICITY  of  the  BOOK  of 

DANIEL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  ttvo.  6s. 

MEMOIR  of  BISHOP  MACKENZIE.  By  the  Dean  of  Ely. 

'With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Dedicated  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

" After  ^1,  even  in  an  age  and  country  where  success,  and,  above  all,  success  in  making- 
money,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  object  of  men’s  hopes,  and  prayers,  and  efforts,  it  is 
good  for  us  all  to  be  reminded  that  if  self-assertion  is  the  first  law  or  Nature,  self-sacrifice  is 
the  first  law  of  God.  And  such  a reminder  is  this  Life  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  a woi  thy  brother 
in'that  band  of  whom  the  first  and  greatest  has  lefc  us  that  memorable  sketch,  * as  unknown, 
and  yet  well-known;  as  dying,  and  nehold  we  live;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed;  as  sorrowful, 
always  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things.'  The  Dean  of  Ely  has  done  his  work  well,  not  allowing  his  own  love  and  admiration, 
for  his  friend  to  blind  his  judgment,  and  giving  us  a picture  from  which  we  rise  with  a distinct 
notion  of  a living  man— the  one  indispensable  condition  of  a good  biography.”— .Spcctafor. 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUI.  and  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  at 

PHILIPPI.  An  Exposition,  Critical  and  Practical,  of  the  16th  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  With  an  Introduction  illustrating 
the  Doctrine  and  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul  by  contrast  with  his  (Contemporaries, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Alexandrian  Philo.  By  the  lateRev.  J.  F.Todd, M.A.» 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  9s. 

SEATONIAN  POEMS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neaxe,  M.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Trinity  College ; Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

**  We  might  go  on  to  quote  with  equal  success  from  the  rest  of  this  volume,  but  our  space 
forbids.  It  is  a string  of  beautiful  pearls  which  chance  has  strung,  and  a spirit  of  true  poetry 
provided.  Once  begin  to  read,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  before  one  gets  to  the  end  of 
the  poem— nay  of  the  whole  book  of  poems.”— Ziterai-y  Churdiman. 

AN  HISTORICAL  and  EXPLANATORY  TREATISE  on  the 

BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER.  By  William  Gilson  Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; Vicar  of  St.  Martin’a-in-the-Fields,  Westminster.  TJiird 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  and  other  WRITINGS  of  ROBERT 

LESLIE  ELLIS,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  Willia.m 
Walton,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  with  a Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Very  Kev.  Harvey 
Goodwin,  D.D.,Dean  of  Ely.  And  a Portrait.  Svo.  16s. 


LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  in 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev,  W,  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additional  Lectures.  Crown  Svo.  8s. 


THE  ELEMENTS  of  MORALITY,  including  POLITY.  By 

W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  1 vJi. 
Svo.  15s. 

ASTRONOMOY  and  GENERAL  PHYSICS  considered  with 

reference  to  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  (Bridgewater  Treatise).  By  W.  Whewell,  DJ). 
New  Edition,  small  8vo.  Ss. 

THE  CUSTOMS  and  TRADITIONS  of  PALESTINE  compared 

with  the  BIBLE,  from  Observations  made  during  a Residence  of  Eight  Years.  By 
Dr.  Ermete  Pierotti,  Author  of  "Jerusalem  Explored.”  8vo.  ilieady. 
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EDMONSTON  & DOUGLAS’ 


LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

HARMONY  of  REVELATION  and  the  SCIENCES : Address 

delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  November  4,  1864, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Is.  IThis  day, 

DR.  HANNA. 

THE  EARLIEE  YEARS  of  OUR  LORD’S  LIFE  on  EARTH- 

By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ The  Last  Day  of  Our  Lord’® 
Passion,”  &c.  1 vol.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  [Aexi  week. 

D’ARCY  W.  THOMPSON. 

DAY  DREAMS  of  a SCHOOLMASTER.  By  D’Aecx  W. 

Thompson.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  [iVoio  ready. 

DEAN  RAMSAY. 

A PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  DEAN  RAMSAY’S  REMINIS- 

CENCES  of  SCOTTISH  LIFE  and  CHARACTER.  Fcp.  8vo.  ls.6d.  I2fea7'ly  ready. 
ALEX.  RUSSEL. 

THE  SALMON : its  History,  Position,  and  Prospects.  By 

Alex.  Russel.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Nou;  ready. 

COLONEL  CAMPBELL. 

MY  INDIAN  JOURNAL.  By  Colonel  Waiter  Campbell, 

Author  of  “ The  Old  Forest  Ranger.”  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  16s.  [Now  ready. 

DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 

RAB  and  HIS  FRIENDS.  By  Dr.  Joegst  Beo'wit.  Fourth  and 

Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition,  3s.  6d.  \.ThU  day. 

Also,  now  ready,  by  the  Author  of  ” Rab  and  his  Friends,”  each  6d. 

RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  1 MARJORIE  FLEMING. 

OUR  DOGS.  MINCHMOOR, 

WITH  BRAINS,  SIR.”  | JEEMS  THE  DOORKEEPER. 

GEORGE  SETON,  M.A. 

CAKES,  LEEKS,  PUDDINGS,  and  POTATOES : a Lecture 

on  the  Nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Georoe  Seton,  Advocate,  Author  of  ; 
” The  Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland.”  Fcp.  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  [Now  ready.  \ 

C.  D.  BELL. 

AUNT  AILIE.  A Story  for  Young  People.  By  the  late 

Catharine  D.  Bell.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

SELECT  POPULAR  TALES  from  the  NORSE.  For  the  use 

of  Young  People.  By  G.  W.  Dasenx,  D.C.L.  With  8 Illustrations.  New  Edition,  6s. 

[Now  ready. 

The  story  of  Gudrun  is  one  to  read  over  and  over  with  new  delight.”~Xondon  Review. 

GUDRUN : a Story  of  the  North  Sea,  from  the  Mediaeval 

German.  By  Emma  Letherbrow.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  Noel  Baton,  R.S. A.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  5s.  INow  ready. 

FINLAY  DUN. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINES;  their  Actions  and  Uses.  By 

Finlay  Dun.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12s.  [Ncxtwecfc.  , 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE. 

THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE : its  Classical  Affinities  and  Dis- 

tinctive  Character.  A Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by'  John 
Stuart  Blacicie,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Greek.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

HIGHLAND  SPORTS. 

FOREST  SKETCHES : Deer-Stalking  and  other  Sports  in  the 

Highlands  Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  Illustrations  by  Gourlay  Steell,  R.S.A.  1 vol.  8vo. 

{In  the  pt'ess. 

NEW  WORK  ON  SUPERFICIAL  GEOLOGY. 

FROST  and  EIRE,  NATURAL  ENGINES,  TOOL-MARKS, 

and  CHIPS.  With  Sketches  drawn  from  Nature.  2 vols.  8vo.  {In  thepress. 

A CALENDAR  for  the  CORRECTION  of  DATES,  both  in 

the  Old  Style  and  in  the  New,  and  applicable  to  the  Past  and  to  the  Future.  By  John 
Gairdner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Is.  [TAts  day. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW.  No.  LXXXII. 

{On  Wednesday,  Nov.  30. 


EDINBURGH:  EDMONSTON  & DOUGLAS. 

LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  & CO.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


I 

Ready  this  day,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

MAKGAEET  DENZIL'S  HISTORY. 

Annotated  by  her  Husband. 

(REPRINTED  FROM  “THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.”) 

II 

Just  published,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Cmelest  Wrong  of  All.” 

•‘A  novel  of  unusual  power Contains  an  excellent  plot,  v/ith  wonderful  richness  of 

character.”— Tress.  

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


BEETON’S  DON  QUIXOTE. 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THE 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

With  Supplement,  Is. 


LONDON;  S.  0.  BEETON,  248  STRAND,  W.C. 


In  November,  3 vols.  crown  8vq. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingherd.” 

MACMILDAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

ISTEW  HOVEL. 

This  diy  is  published,  2 vols.  crowu  8vo.  2Is. 

THE  AARBERGS. 

By  ROSAMOND  HERVEY. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

HEW  VOLUME  OF  “ THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY 
SERIES.” 

Now  ready,  haudsomely  bound  iu  cloth,  with  a Vignette  by  R.  Farren,  engraved  in  Steel 
by  C.  H.  Jeens,  4s,  6d. 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  OF 
POETRY. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 

MACMILLAN  & CO..  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  day  is  published,  Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED. 

By  JOHN  PEARSON,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  BY  THE 

Rev.  E.  BURTON,  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  -of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Clirist  Church. 

PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  OXFORD.  AND  PUBLISHED 
FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON. 

CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIOISrS. 

Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

MILTONI  COMUS. 

Grjece  reddidit  GEORGIUS  BARO  LTTTLETON. 

Extra  fcp..  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

KEATSII  HYPERIONIS 

LIBRI  I.  II. 

Latine  reddidit  CAROLUS  MERIVALE. 

Next  week, 

SERTUM  SHAKE SPERIANUM: 

Subnexis  aliquot  aliunde  excerptis  Fioribus. 

Latine  reddidit  Rev.  H.  LATHAM,  A.M. 

E CoU.  Aen.  Nas.  Oxou. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET  BQOK  FOE  1865 

WiU  be  published  during  the  present  Month,  price  2s.  6d. 

Punch  Office,  85  Fleet  Street. 

Row  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 

“ The  book  as  a whole  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  season.” 

Satui’day  Review. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Story  by  MARK  LEMON, 

Author  of  “ Wait  for  the  End.” 

LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVA2SS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

FOBEIGBI  BOOKS. 

D.  NUTT’S  DEP6T,  270  STRAND. 

Catalogues  gratis. 
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GROOMBRIDGE  & SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

^ 

A BUNCH  of  KEYS.  Where  they  were 

Pound,  and  what  they  might  have  TJnloclccd.  A Christmas  Book.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Hood.  Crown  8vo.  with  Prontispiece  and  Vignette. 

lEarly  in  December. 


THE  TEMPLE  ANECDOTES.  First  Volume: 

Invention  and  Discovery.  By  Rau>h  and  Chandos  Temple.  Illustrated 
with  14  fuU-pago  Plates  by  the  Brothers  Dalaiel.  Pep.  8vo.  cloth  gUt,  5s. 

[/n  <*  few  days. 


THE  MAGNET  STORIES.  By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston,  Mrs.  Webb  (Author  of  “ Naomi  ”),  G.  E.  Sabqent,  L.  A.  Hall, 
Frances  F.  Broderip,  Joua  Corner,  Thomas  Hood.  Eighth  Volume, 
Illustrated  with  35  Engravings,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  {Early  in  November. 


ROYAL  CHILDREN  : the  Childhood  and 

School-Boom  Hours  of  Eoyal  Children.  By  Julia  Luaed.  Pep.  8vo.  with 
Prontispiece.  {Nearly  ready. 


SPECULATIVE  NOTES  and  NOTES  on 

SPECULATION.  By  D.  Morieb  Evans,  Author  of  “ Pacts,  Failures,  and 
Frauds,”  “ History  of  the  Commercial  Crisis,”  &o.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


TEN  YEARS  in  SWEDEN.  By  an  Old 

Bushman,  Author  of  “Bush  Wanderings  in  Australia,”  “A  Spring  and 
Summer  in  Lapland,”  &o.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  {In  the  press. 


TO-DAY : Essays  and  Miscellanies.  Vol.  I. 

Day  Thoughts.  Vol.  II.  Night  Thoughts.  By  John  Holungshead,  Author 
of  “ Under  Bow  BeUs,”  “ Odd  Journeys,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

~ - {Nearly  ready. 


THE  PAUPER,  the  THIEF,  and  the  CON- 

VICT.  By  Thomas  Archer,  Author  of  “ Wayfe  Summers,”  “ Madame 
Prudence,”  &c.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  {In  November. 


THE  UTILIZATION  of  MINUTE  LIFE. 

Practical  Studies  on  Insects,  Crustacea,  MoUusca,  Worms,  Polyps,  Infusoria, 
and'Sponges.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  6s. 


TWO  MONTHS  in  a LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

A Personal  Narrative.  By  Arnold  J.  Cooley.  Small  post  8vo. 

{Just  ready. 


ENTOZOA ; an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Helminthology ; with  Eeference  more  particularly  to  the  Internal  Parasites  of 
Man.  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  P.B.S.  With  21  Coloured  and  Tinted 
Plates,  comprising  156  separate  Figures,  together  with  82_  Woodcuts,  making 
a total  of  238  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY  of  the  SEPOY  WAR  in 

INDIA  in  1857-58.  By  John  William  Kavs.  Esq.,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  the  War 
in  AtghanisCan.”  Vol.  1. 8vo.  18s.  cTo  be  completed  in  3 vols.) 


MEMOIRS  of  CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

Queen  of  Denmark,  Sister  to  George  III.  Chiefly  from  Family  Documents  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Author.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wbaxall,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 
8to.  cloth,  36s. 


AT  HOME  in  PARIS,  and  a TRIP  through 

the  VTNEYAHDS  to  SPAIN.  By  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or. 

Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


MILITARY  SKETCHES.  By  Sir  C.  F. 

Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  Post  8vo.  10s,  6d. 


HENRY  VIII.  : an  Historical  Sketch,  as 

affecting  the  Reformation  in  England.  By  Charles  Hastings  Collette,  Esq.  Post 
6vo.  I'Os.  6d. 


LONDON  t WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO„  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  lUustratod  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters.  Crown  4to.  price  63s.  cloth;  or  £6  5s. 
Ea  morocco  by  RivISre. 

EXPLORATIONS  ^ in  SOUTH-WEST 

AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By 
Thomas  Baines.  With  3 Maps  and  35  Illustrations.  8vo.  21a. 

THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

By  J.  C.  Jbaefreson,  Barrister-at-Law  ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Memb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON  : Selections  ft-om  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser's* 
Magazine”  and  “Good  Words.”  Post8vo.  9a. 

By  the  same  Author, 

EECEEATIONS  of  a COUNTEY  PAESON,  Second  Series,  3s.6d. 
LEISUEE  HOUES  in  TOWN,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  PHn^OSOPHEE,  3s.  6d. 

5 

MEMOIRS,  MISCELLANIES,  and  LETTERS 

of  LUCY  AIKIN,  including  those  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charming,  from 
1826  to  1842.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Lb  Bbeton.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

6 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  Com- 
mentary on  ST.  PAUL’S  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  By  C.  J.  Elucott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

THE  CONVERSION^  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

PIRE  : Eight  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  Year  1864.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Meeivale,  B.D.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

8 . - 

TASSO’S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  Kt.  M.A.  2 vols. 
fop.  8 VO.  {In  a few  days. 

9 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  Second 

Series  of  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863.  8vo.  18s. 

10 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FALL 

of  WOLSEY  to  the  DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Third  Editions  of  the  first 
Eight  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  54s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  28s. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  28s. 

11 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  Eng- 
land. New  Edition  for  the  People,  complete  in  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 
cloth ; or  4 vols.  in  Two,  price  26s.  in  tree-caU  by  Rivifire. 

12 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT,  a Biography:  1590-1632. 

By  John  Forster.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  with  2 Portraits,  30s. 

13 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION.  By  Thomas 

Henry  Buckle.  Vol.  I.  England  and  France,  Fourth  Edition,  21s. ; Vol.  II. 
Spain  and  Scotland,  Second  Edition,  16s. 

THE  SIX  SISTERS^  of  the  VALLEYS  : 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Buamley-Moore,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  in  1 vol.  with  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

15 

STONEHENGE’S  Work  on  the  GREY- 

HOtrtiD  in  1864.  New  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition ; with  numerous 
Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

16 

WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By 

Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; with  new  Frentis- 
piece  of  the  Vintage  and  31  other  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16s. 

17 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  DINING;  or,  Corpu- 
lency and  Leamiess  Scientifically  considered.  From  the  French  of  Brillat- 
Savarin,  by  L.  F.  Simpson.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

18 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of 

LOGIC.  By  W.  Steering,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
12mo.  price  3s.  6d. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 


THE  EXODUS  of  the  WESTERN  NA- 

TIONS.  An  Account  of  Manners,  Morals,  and  Politics  among  tlie  English, 
French,  and  Spaniards  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  BtruY,  M.P.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBTJRY,  bringing  the  Work  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
By  Walteii  FAitQtjHAB  HooK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Third  and  Fourth 
Yolumes,  8vo. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  including,  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems,  with  new  Illus- 
trations, New  Edition,  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 

HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Botjtell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  8vo. 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  : a Novel.  By  J.  T. 

Prichard.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.’S 

LIST. 


A NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOE  GIRLS. 

FAMOUS  GIRLS  who  have  become  ILLUS- 

TRIOUS  WOMEN.  Forming  Models  for  Imitation  to  the  Young  Ladies  of  England. 

Hill.  Post  8V0.  Illustrated,  3s.  Cd.;  or  with 
Photographs  and  Ulummated  Title-page,  6s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ WHAT  PUT  MY  PIPE  OUT,” 
“I'VE  BEEN  THINKING,"  &c. 

GOING  to  the  DOGS  ; or,  the  Adventures  of 

Frank,  showing  how  he  was  brought  up  to  follow  neither  Trade  nor  Profession,  and 
what  his  very  genteel  bringmg-up  brought  him  to.  By  A.  S.  Roe.  Fcp.  8vo.  3a.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LILLINGSTONES,”  &c. 

CAMPION  COURT.  By  Emma  Jane  Woe- 

BoisE,  Author  of  “ Lottie  Lonsdale,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LILLINGSTONES.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
LOTTIE  LONSDALE.  Ecp.  8vo.  5s. 


ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE ; or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCattslaxd,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones;  or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  Svo.  Illustrations. 

TOO  STRANGE  NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By 

Lady  Gsobgiana  Fullerton.  A New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with 
2 Illustrations,  6s. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  with 

fine  Portraits. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AME- 

RICAN  WAR,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  Svo. 


RE-ISSUE  of  PUNCH  for  TWENTY 

TEARS.  Complete  in  seta  of  20  vol3.  at  a reduced  price.  Particulars  to  be  hud  on 
application. 


ORACLES  from  the  BRITISH  POETS.  A 

Drawing-room  Table  Book  and  Pleasant  Companion.  By  James  Smith.  Third  Edition , 
Icp.  gilt,2o.  ud. 


SCENES  from  the  DRAMA  of  EUROPEAN 

HISTORY.  By  W.  H.  D.  Adasis.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


PATTIE  DURANT.  By  Cycla,  Author  of 

“ Passing  Clouds,’’  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


NAOMI ; or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem. 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  Mew  Edition,  Illustrated,  fcp.  7s.  6d. 


BELFOREST : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow,”  and  “ Meadowleigh.”  2 vols.  post  Svo. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  BEADY. 

MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s. 

“ This  work,  lately  published  in  Italy,  is  niakiua  as  great  a sensation  as  that  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  did.  It  has  already  reached  the  sale  of  28,000  copies.  Never,  perliaps.  was  a greater  blow 
t’.calt  to  monachism.  These  revelations  may  be  depended  on,  say  the  Neapolitans  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  their  country.  A work  of  thrillinc  interest.” 

The  Times'  Correspondent. 

LORD  LYNN’S  WIFE  : a Novel.  2 vols. 

post  Svo. 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With  a Glance  at  his  Contemporaries  and  Times. 
By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

" We  arc  bound  to  notice  these  volumes  because  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  them. 
The  author  has  preserved  many  of  the  Archbishop’s  best  jokes  and  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
puns.”— FdinbwrpA  Review^  October  1864. 


THE  TWO  ANASTASIAS  : a Novel. 

3 vols.  post  8vo, 

“This  story  is  remarkably  well  told.  The  characters  are  all  alive,  and  there  is  one— the 
rascal  of  the  story,  Frank  Tyrrell— who  is  a marvel  of  realistic  portrait-painting.  There  is 
scarcely  an  unnatural  incident  in  the  book,  and  the  critic  would  have  little  to  do  except  declare 
that  Miss  Yonge  had  in  her  own  special  line  met  with  a superior.”- Spectator. 


BENTLEYS  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

With  2 Illustrations,  'each  6s. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Wood. 

THE  CHANNINGS. 

MRS.  HALTBURTON’S  TROUBLES. 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of  “At  Odds.” 
NED  LOCKSLEY  the  ETONIAN. 

QUITS ! By  the  Author  of  “ At  Odds.” 

THE  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IS  ORDISART  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  PRINCE  of  the  HOUSE  of  DAVID ; 

or,  Three  Years  in  the  Holy  Ci^.  Illustrated,  fcp.  3s.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  MRS.  ANDERSON’S 

SCHOOL.  By  Jane  Winnard  Hooper.  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  fcp.  3s.  6d. 


TALES  of  MANY  LANDS.  By  M.  Fraser 

Tytler.  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  fcp.  5s. 


THE  TIGER  PRINCE ; or,  Adventures  in 

the  Wilds  of  Abyssinia.  By  W.  Dalton.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE  OLD  FOREST  RANGER;  or,  Wild 

Sports  of  India  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  the  Jungles,  and  the  Plains.  By  Colonel 
Walter  Campbell.  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  small  8vo.  8s. 


BY  F.  E.  SMEDLEY,  ESQ. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.  Post  Svo.  boards, 

2s.  6d. ; cloth,  3s.  Cd. ; or  with  30  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  Svo.  cloth,  16s: 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL.  Post  8vo.  boards,  3s. ; 

cloth,  4s. ; or  with  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne  (Phiz),  Svo.  cloth,  22s. 


HARRY  COVERDALE’S  COURTSHIP. 

Post  Svo.  boards,  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  or  with  Illustrations  by  H.  £.  Browne,  Svo. 
cloth,  ICs. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS  for  INFANT  MINDS. 

2 vols.  18mo.  each  is.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors, 

RHYMES  for  the  NURSERY.  An  Ulus- 

trated  Edition,  ICmo.  gilt,  '2s.  6d. ; ISmo.  Is.  6d. 


STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY.  With 

short  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  Joseph  Pavne, 
F.C.P.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged,  crown  Svo.  5s. 


SELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN.  With 

brief  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Joseph  Patke,  F.C.P.  Fourteenth  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  6d. 


LONDON:  VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 
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PTJBLISIED  BY  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOB  & SOIS. 


THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

Author  of  “ Salem  Cliapel.”  Ecinp  a New  Scries  of 
Carlingtoi'd.”  3 vols.  post  3vo.  31. s.  3th 


By  the 

The  Chronicles  of 


A WALK  ACROSS  AFRICA;  or,  Domestic 


Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal. 
1 vol. 


By  J.  A.  Gkaxt,  Captain 


i.M.  Indian  Anny. 
[/«  Decevibtr. 


PROFESSOR  AYTOUN’S  LAYS  of  the 

SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS,  and  other  Poems,  With  Jllnstratioiis  designed  by 
J.  Noel  Paton,  B.S.A.  Engraved  cm  "NS^ood,  in  tlio  highest  stylo  of  the  Art,  by 
John  Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  Vt'’.  Wbymper,  J.  Cooper, 
W.  T.  Green,  Dalziols  Brothers,  E.  Evans,  J.  Adam,  &c.  Illustrated  Edition, 
small  4to.  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  21s. 


BOTH  WELL:  a Poem.  By  Professor  Aytoun. 

Third  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  BALLADS  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited 

by  Professor  Aytoux.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s, 


THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by 

Bon  GAUL'JTiEn.  Eighth  Edition,  With  nnmerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  ! 
Leech,  and  Crowquill,  gilt  edges,  post  Svo.  8s.  6d,  ' | 

POEMS  and  BALLADS  of  GOETHE.  Trans- 
lated by  Professor  Aytoun  and  Theodohe  Martix.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  i 
Svo.  Gs.  I 

I 

FIRMILIAN : or,  the  Student  of  Badajos. 

A Spasmodic  Tragedy.  Fcp.  Svo.  .7s. 


THE  ODES  of  HORACE.  Translated  by 

TuEODoiii:  Martin.  With  Life  and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  9s. 


CATULLUS.  Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  the  Same.  With  Life  and  Kotes.  Post  Svo.  Gs.  Cd. 


THE  GREAT  GOVERNING  FAMILIES  of 

ENfiLAND.  By  J.  Langton  Saxfoiiu  and  Munnurni  TowxsltvT).  Originally 
publisherl  in  the  “ Spectator.”  3 vols.  Svo.  [/n  the  prut. 

THE  ECONOMY  of  CAPITAL  : Gold  and 

Trade.  By  R,  II.  Pati'eiwon,  Author  of  the  “ New  Revolution,”  &o.  Crown 
8vo.  [/7i  the2>r€ss. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  Cheap  Edi- 

tions.  E.ach  in  1 vol.  Gs.  ^ 

aYDAM  BEDE. 

THE  MILL  OX  THE  FLOSS. 

SCENES  of  CLERICAL  LIFE,  and  SILAS  M.VRXER. 

WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERY  of  the 

SOUECE  of  the  NILE.  By  JoHX  Hanking  Speke,  Captain  H.3I.  Indian 
Army.  S’.'0. 14s. 


JOURNAL  of  the  DISCOVERY  of  the 

SOUR.CE  of  the  NILE.  By  Captain  J.  PI.  Speke.  With  Portraits  of 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  1 large  vol.  Svo.  21s. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS  of 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. — (“  The  best  which  has  ever  been  published  in 
this  country.” — Times.)  A Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  15s.  Gd. 


THE  VITA  NUOVA  of  DANTE.'  Translated 

by  the  Same.  AVith  .an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Square  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

ALj^-DDIN.  a Dramatic  Poem.  By  Adaji 

Oehlbnsciilaeger.  Translated  by  the  Same.  Pep.  Svo.  5s. 

CORREGGIO.  A Tragedy.  By  Oehlen- 

SCHL.AEGEU.  Translated  by  the  Same.  With  Notes.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Cd. 


INDEX  GEOGRAPHICUS  : being  a List, 

Alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe,  with  the 
Conntrics  and  Subdivisions  of  the  Coimtrics  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
their  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Applicable  to  all  Modern  Atlases  and  Maps. 
1 large  vol.  Svo.  pp.  G7G,  21s. 


I THE  BOOK  of  the  FARM,  By  Henry 

j Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  2 vols.  large  Svo.  with  upwards  of  GOO  Engravings, 

j half-bound,  £3. 

“ The  best  prnctical  book  I have  ever  met  ■svith.” — Vrofessor  Johnston. 

I “ Ouc  of  the  completest  works  on  agriculture  of  which  our  literature  can  boast.” 

I Agrict^turdl  Gazette, 


KING  RENE’S  DAUGHTER.  A Danish 

Lyrical  Drama.  Translated  by  the  Same.  Square  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMEI^.  Translated 

into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  PnnMP  Stanhope  Worslet, 
M.A.,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  2 vols.  18s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  MRS.  HEMANS. 

With  Portrait  by  Finden.  1 lai-gevol.  12s.  6d.  Another  Edition,  G vols.  small 
Svo.  24s.  Another  Edition,  with  Memoir  by  her  Sister,  7 vols.  fcp.  35s. 

CHRONICLES  of  CARLINGFORD. 

I.  SALEM  CHAPEL.  1 vol.  6s. 

II.  THE  RECTOR,  and  the  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY.  4s. 

f 

TALES  from  “BLACKWOOD.”  12  vols. 

each  Is.  Cd. ; or  bound  in  6 vols.  ISs. 

THE  SCOT  ABROAD,  and  the  ANCIENT 

LEAGUE  with  FRANCE.  By  John  Hill  Bguton.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  15s. 

THE  CAIRNGORM  MOUNTAINS.  By  the 

same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER,  &c.  By  the  same 

Author.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 


THE . INVASION  of  the  CRIMEA : its 

Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progi’css  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan. 
By  Alexakder  W.  ICinglake,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Fourth  Edition,  Svo. 
price  32s. 


ESSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From 

the  “ Saturday  Eeview.”  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  By 

Agnes  Situckland,  Author  of  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  &e. 
5 vols.  post  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and  other  Illustrations,  £2  12s.  Gd. 


LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  SCOTLAND, 

and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession.  By  Agxes 
STitiCKiiAXD.  Complete  in  S vols.  with  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes, 
price  £4  4s. 

AVORKS  of  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON : 

CAXTONIAXA : a Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and 

Manners.  Originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  2 vols.  i>ost 
Svo.  21s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  of  his  NOVELS,  41  vols.  Of  a 

convenient  and  handsome  form,  in  cro\\")i  Svo. ; printed  from  a large  and 
readable  type,  each  5s.  (to  be  had  separately). 

THE  BOATMAN.  Originally  published  in  “Blachwood’s 

Magazine.”  Is. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS  of  SCHILLER.  Translated  hv 

Sir  E.  B.  LyrroN,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


45  GEORG-E  STREET,  EDINBURGH;  AND  37  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 
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122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

» 


Messrs,  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

1 

WHYTE  MELVILLE. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 


Will  publish  the  following  New  Works  during  the  Winter 
Season  ; 

New  Novel  by  Edmund  Yates. 

BROKEN  TO  HARNESS: 

A story  of  Englisli  Domestic  Life.  (Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar”  Maga- 
zine.) 3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [On,  November  15. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES. 

By  SuTHEitLAND  Menzie.?.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits  from 
Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent 
Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 


THE  BROOKES  OF  BRIDLEMERE. 

By  WHYTE  MELVILLE. 

Author  of  “Holmby  House,”  “The  Gladiators,”  &c.  &c. 


The  Second  Edition  will  be  ready  in  a few  days, 


GEOBaE  AXTGUSTirS  BALA’S  HEW  STOBY. 

3 Tols.  post  8vo. 


QUITE  ALONE. 


{.November  19. 


CHABLES  CLABKB. 


THE  HAWKSHAWES. 

By  M.  A.  Bmp.  2 vols.  21s. 

New  Novel  by  Sir  Laseelles  Wraxall,  Bart. 

MERCEDES. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,’*  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


3 vole,  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER? 

Or,  tbe  Pirst  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “Charlie  Thornhill,”  &c. 


SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c. 
3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

LADY  CUMBEEFORD’S  PROTEGEE 

1 vol.  10s.  6d. 

New  Novel  by  Charles  Beach. 

LEFT  TO  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Lenore,”  &c.  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

New  Work  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  E.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  &o.  &o.  2 vols.  21s. 


MAGGIE  BELL. 

By  Warwick.  Holsie,  Author  of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.” 

New  Work  on  Shakspeare. 

SHAKSPEARE : 


2 vols.  21s. 
[Ready. 


His  Inner  Life,  as  intimated  in  his  Writings,  By  John  A.  Heraud.  1 vol. 
demy  8vo. 

Dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


BARRY  O’BYRNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  4tc.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c, 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

(Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar’*  Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

Y.R.  The  whole  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Novel  was  exhausted  hy  Suhscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Publication.  The  Second  and  Third  Editions  are  now  sold  off, 
the  Fourth  is  on  Sale,  and  a Fifth  Edition  is  printing,  to  avoid  delays, 

GASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  Bbacebridge  Hemyng.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES. 

By  William  Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

A New  Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Ad.uis. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  A NOVEL. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

By  Gustave  Adlard.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


T.  A,  TROLLOPE. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISFARN  CHASE. 

By  T.  A.  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “La  Beata,”  “Beppo,”  &c. 


A3STTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  11s. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


NAVAL  NOVEL. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT: 

A Sea  Story. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


NEW  BOOKS.-THIS  DAY. 


iKTew  IJ'ovel  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

3 vols.  post  8to.  24s. 

JOHN  GODFREY’S  FORTUNE. 

Related  by  Himself. 

1 II 

A Romance  of  actual  Gipsy  Life. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

THE  GIPSIES  OF  DANES  DYKE. 

By  January  Searle, 

nr 

An  Original  Work  of  Travel. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8to.  cloth,  price  8s. 

CRUSOE  ISLAND ; 

Or,  Adventures  in  the  Footsteps  of  Juan  Fernandez. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert,  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketches  and  Love  Songs,  with  Notes. 

By  R.  N.  DUNBAR. 

“ Mr.  Dunbar  is  fortunate  in  selection  of  a theme  almost  unsung.  He  has  happily  caught  the 
salient  points  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  island;  by  no  means  forgetting  the  attractions  of 
the  Eves  of  this  Paradise.” — Globe, 

“We  add  our  voice  to  the  chorus  of  praise  which  has  been  called  forth  by  these  very  pleasant 
and  harmonious  poems.  There  is  in  the  language  a luxuriance,  and  a gorgeousness  of  colouring, 
and  the  love-songs  glow  with  a warmthnot  unworthy  of  the  tropics.”  ^ 

Illusirated  London  News. 

“ They  are  worthy  of  Thomas  Moore.”— CnYic. 

“ Even  Thomas  Moore  did  not  avail  himself  as  he  might  have  done  of  his  trip  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  present  authorhas  availed  himself  of  the  poetical  treasures  there  m no  scant 
measure,  and  with  much  grace  and  power.  . . . The  notes  are  valuable.”— iSiantfard. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


LONDON : ROBERT  HARDWICKE , 192  PICCADILLY. 
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EOUTLEDGB,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

LIMITED. 

— ♦ — 

First  Class  Subscription, 

3 vol.'t.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  30s. 

FOR  A CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS. 

Translated  by  E.  VV.  Lane  ; with  many  hundred  Engravings  by  W. 
Harvey. 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  Niunber  of  Volumes  required. 

4to.  cloth,  gilt  edge.s,  each  21s. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES, 

HALE  A GUINEA  per  Annum. 

in  Original  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Jean  Ingei,ow,  Dora 
Greenweli.,  Mrs.  'I'om  Taylor,  Amelia  B.  EmvAROS,  and  the 
Author  of  “ John  Halifax.”  With  35  elaborate  Pictures  by  A.  B. 
Houghton,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS,  including  the 

“ Wayside  Inn,”  with  149  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  AA''orlcs  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  each  7s.  Gd. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  about  WOMAN. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  November  12,  1864. 

Compiled  from  the  best  Writers  by  Henry  Southgate.  With  Illus- 
trations b}-  J.  D.  Watson. 

ONCE  UPON  A - TIME.  By  Charles 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

Knight.  A New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

LIJUTED. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  each  6s. 

3ST  O T I C E- 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL 

for  1865.  Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  Title-page,  and  100  Illustrations. 

Nearly  all  the  Books  adverti.sed  in  to-day’s  Saturday  Review  as 
“ now  ready  ” are  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  Mudie’s  Library-. 

THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

With  400  Illustrations. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  New  AVorks  as  thej'  appear. 

Cloth  gill,  each  5s. 

Prospectuses  w'ill  be  fonvarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

THE  SURPRISING,  UNHEARD-OF,  and 

NEVER-TO-BE-SUEPAS.SED  ADVENTURES  .of  YOUNG  MUN- 
CHAUSEN. Related  and  Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  4 King  Street,  Cheapside. 

The  same,  with  Coloured  Plate.s,  7s.  6d. 

Now  ready. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  POEMS.  By  Eliza 

Cook.  With  a Portrait. 

THE  COKNHILL  GALLERY:  ' 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS  ; or.  Re- 
miniscences of  School  Life.  Bj’^  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 
Illustrations. 

ONE  HUNDEED  ENGRAVINGS,  FROM  DRAWINGS 
ON  WOOD 

(Boiiig  Dc&igiitS  Xui  l/lic  XllLlbl'Xitl'ioii  of  THL  OuiaNhalij  hi Aiv  a v.i  % 

GOLDEN  LIGHT  : a Series  of  Scripture 

Stories  for  the  Young.  With  80  full-page  Illustrations. 

In  cloth  gilt,  each  3s.  6d. 

BY 

FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,  A.R.A.  FREDERICK  SANDYS. 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.  GEORGE  A.  .SALA. 

GEORGE  DU  MAURIER.  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.A.S.  FREDERICK  AVALKER. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Bal- 

LANTYNE.  AVith  8 Illustrations. 

ENGRAVED  BY 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMAN  ; or,  the 

Wreck  of  the  Gip.sy.  By  Anne  Bow'MAN.  With  8 Illustrations. 

And  Printed  in  Tint,  on  Cardbo.ard,  size  13J  in.  by  10}  in. 

BY  DAYLIGHT  ; or.  Pictures  of  Real  Life. 

lib)  VViLli  bo  Lliu  FlcCiXi^Sj  XilrtV 

of  all  Booksellers. 

Edited  by  Anne  Pratt.  Illustrated. 

Price  JIR  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges. . ..  One  Guinea, 
t As  separate  Pictures,  iii  elegant  Portfolio  One  Guinea. 

Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

N.B.— Purchasers  of  THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY  are  requested  to  specify  distinctly 
whetlicr  they  require  the  Work  bound  in  a Volume,  or  as  separate  Pictures  in  the  Portfolio. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited 

by  Archdeacon  Allen.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  60  CORNHILL. 

Cloth  gilt,  each  2s. 

Nearly  ready. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C. 

Adams.  Illustrated. 

THL  LAKL  COUNTRY. 

FIjORiENCE  ! ni%  The  Orpha.D  W^ard.  Illustrated 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN 
AND  ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD 

In  fcp.  Svo.  bds.  each  Is. 

By  W.  J.  LINTON, 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS:  on  Avhich  the  “Streets 

of  London  ” is  founded. 

Pfom  Sketches  taken  by  himself  expressly  for  this  A7ork, 

F A NF  A N * or  the  Kinp^’s  ButterflA^*  on  whieh 

AND  A MAR. 

the  new  Play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded. 

LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

A handsome  4to.  Vol.  printed  on  tmted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  price  One  Guinea. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  li  CO.,  65  CORNHILL.  A 

SMITH,  KI-DER,  .11  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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BOOSEY  & CO.’S  MINIATURE  PIANO. 

Price  17  Guineas,  in  a Walnut  Case,  full  Compass.  This  Instrument  is  confidently  recommended  as  the  best  cheap  Piano  before  the  public.  The  touch  and 

tone  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  description. 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANO 

Is  in  a highly-finished,  elegant  Case,  with  eveiy  modem  Improvement,  and  suitable  for  any  Drawing-room.  The  touch  is  elastic,  and  the 
tone  of  that  pure,  rich  quality  that  especially  distinguishes  first-class  English  Pianos. 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  THIKTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANO 

Is  a model  Cottage  English  Piano,  and  no  better  can  be  desired.  It  is  in  a richly  ornamented  Case,  has  the  registered  Keyboard,  as  well  as  the  new  grand 

compass  of  Seven  Octaves. 

PIANOFORTES  FOR  HIRE. 


EVANS’S  HARMONIUMS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

BOOSEY  & CO.  beg  to  offer  the  follorving  FIRST-CLASS  HARJIOXIUMS  at  the  greatly  reduced  prices  subjoined.  These  Instruments,  made  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Evans,  are  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  combine  the  highest  attributes  of  the  Harmonium,  including  Two 
Rows  of  Keys,  Pedals,  &c.  They  are  especially  i-ecommended  to  Organists  for  private  practice,  to  Amateurs  who  desire  to  possess  a really  artistic 
Harmonium,  and  to  Clergvuuen  as  excellent  substitutes  for  the  Organ  in  Church  or  Chapel. 

No.  in  Catalogue. 

9 With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  answering  to  the  “Swell  and  Great”  upon  the  Organ,  I 
and  Fourteen  Stops.  In  Oak  or  Mahogany,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  ...J 
With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Fourteen  Stops.  The  Pedals  S 
compass  Two  Octaves  and  a Fourth,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  > 

Reeds;  Hand-blower  at  the  back,  &c.  In  Oak  Case  ...J 

With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Eighteen  Stops.  The  Pedals  com-  'i 
pass  Two  Octaves  and  a Third,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  Reeds  ; > 

Hand-blower  at  the  back.  In  verj'  handsome  Carved  Oak  Case  ...  J 


10a 


11 


Cataloffue  price. 

CG,  70,  and  75  Guineas. 
100  Guineas. 

130  Guineas. 


Reduced  price. 

40,  45,  and  50  Guineas. 
60  Guineas. 

85  Guineas. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S  ordinary  Stock  of  Harmoniums  comprises  the  following; 

The  COTTAGE  or  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  which  has  a soft,  agreeable  quality  of  tone,  suitable  for  a Small  Room. 
The  SCHOOL  or  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  This  Instrument  has  a rich,  full  tone,  adapted  for  Class  Singing,  &c. 
CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  at  25,  30,  and  40  Guineas,  very  powerful,  and  suitable  for  Places  of  Worship. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  CHORAL  SOCIETIES. 


BOOSEWS  PART  SONG  MISCELLANY. 

A Collection  of  Original  Compositions  by  the  most  famous  Authors. 
Price  3d.  per  Number. 

NETV  NUMBERS. 

31  The  dance  invites  us  (tln-ee  sopranos)  Chorus  C.  Gounod. 

(The  beautiful  opening  Chorus  from  “ Mirella.”) 

30  The  summer  days  are  coming  (S.  A.  T,  B.) J.  Bambv. 

*29  Tell  me  roses  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  J.  Bamby. 

28  The  snow  drop  (A.  T.  T.  B.)  J.  Bamby. 

27  When  twilight  dews  (S.  M.S.  T.  B.)  J.  Barnby. 

26  To  blossoms  (S.  M.S.  T.  B.)  J.  Bamby. 

25  The  silver  streamlet  (S.  M.S.  T.  B.) J,  Barnby. 

24  In  summer  time  (S.  A.  T.  B.) J.  L.  Hatton. 

23  Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw  (S.  A.  T.  B.) J.  L.  Hatton. 

22  Fairy  whispers  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  J.  L.  Hatton. 

21  The  sailor’s  serenade  (S.  A.  T.  B.) J.  L.  Hatton. 

20  We  have  wandered  through  the  gardens  (sopranos  and  altos) Howard  Glover. 

19  Comrndes  in  arms  (T.  T.  B.  B.) A.  Adam. 

(Les  Infans  de  Paris,  the  celebrated  Part-song,  as  sung  by  the  Orpheonists.) 

18  Good  night  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  (Martha)  Flotow. 

17  The  return  from  the  tavern  (T.  T.  B.)  (Dinorah) Meyerbeer. 

16  A Capstan  chorus  {T.  T.  B.  B.) Henry  Smart. 

15  Lowly  we  do  bend  before  Thee  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  (Dinorah)  Meyerbeer. 

14  O’er  the  calm  and  sparkling  (S.  S.  T.  T.  B.)  (Les  VSpres)  Vetdi. 

13  The  three  wishes  (A.  T.  B.  B.) J.  Pech. 

12  The  Hover  (A.  T.  B.  B.) Henry  Smart. 

11  The  Hostess’s  Daughter  (T.  T,  B.  B.) .* Heury  Smart. 

10  A Legend  of  the  Rliine  (T.  T.  B.  B.)  Henry  Smart. 

9  Santa  Maria  (S.  T.  B.)  (Dinorah) Meyerbeer, 

8  Smile,  O heaven!  upon  the  day  (T.  T.  B.  B.)  (Satanella)  M.  ML  Balfe. 

7  Ripe  Strawberries  (S.  S.  T.  T.  B.) ‘ ..J.  L.  Hatton. 

6  0 Sparc  my  tender  flowers  (S.  A.  T.  B.) Frank  Mori. 

5  VTio  shall  be  fairest  ? (S.  A.  T.  B.) Franlc  Mori. 

4  Beauty  is  dead  (S.  A.  T.  B.) Frank  Mori. 

3 And  were  they  not  the  happy  days  ? (S.  A.  T.  B.) Frank  Mori. 

2 The  bud  is  on  the  bough  (A.  T.  B.  B.)  Frank  Mori. 

1 Welcome,  heavenly  peace  (S.  A.  T.  B.) Frank  Mori. 

The  above  Nos.  1 to  18,  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt,  5s. 

To  be  coniinued. 

SIR  HENRY  BISHOP’S  GLEES. 

Boosey  & Co.’s  Edition  in  Penny  Numbers,  or  in  Parts  containing  Twelve 
Glees,  Is. ; or  in  1 vol.  cloth  gilt,  3s. 


1 The  chough  and  crow 

2 f Where  art  thon,  beam  of  light? 

3 1 When  the  wind  blows 

4 Foresters,  sound  the  cheerful  horn 

5 The  winds  whistle  cold 

6 What  shall  he  have  that  kill’d  the  deer 

7 Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  rtne! 

S Blow,  gentle  gales  » 

9 Hark  1 Apollo  strikes  the  lyre 

10  Now  tramp  o’er  moss  and  fell 

11  Fill,  boys,  and  drink  about 

12  Who  is  Sylvia ! — what  is  she? 

13  Oh.  by  rivers 

The  two  Double  Numbers 


14  Come  o’er  the  brook,  Bessie 

15  The  fox  jumped  over  the  parson’s  gate 
,16  The  tiger  couches  in  the  wood 

17  Live,  Henri  Quatre 

18  Allegiance  we  swear 

19  Daughter  of  error 

20  Now  to  the  forest  we  repair 

21  Hail  to  the  chief 

22  Stay,  prithee  stay 

23  Good  night 

24  When  wearied  wretches 

25  Hark!  ’tis  the  Indian  drum 
20  Sleep,  gentle  lady 

containing  two  Glees,  each  2d. 


THE  CHORALIST. 

A Collection  of  Popular  Melodies  adapted  for  four  voices,  with  Pianoforte 
Accompaniment.  Price  One  Penny  each  Number,  or  12  in  one  Part,  Is. 
CONTENTS,  FIRST  SERIES: 

1 Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  . . 

2 Prayer  from  Der  Freischutz  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

3 Cornin’  through  the  rye  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

4 The  battle  prayer  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  

5 O April  Night,  Serenade  (S.  A.  T.  T.  ] 

6 Auld  Lang  Syne  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

7 The  brave  old  land  (T.  A.  T.  B.) 

8 The  Nun’s  Prayer  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

9 Ye  banks  and. braes  (S.  A.  T.  B.)  .... 

10  Home,  sweet  home  (S.  A.  T.  D.) 

11  The  Power  of  Love  (S.  A..T.  T.  B.)  (Satanella) 

12  Fan*  shines  the  moon  to-night  (S.  A.  T.  B.) 

To  be  continued. 


) (Don  Pa.sqnale) 


. .Mercadante. 

Webei*. 

Scotch. 

Himmel. 

. . . .Donizetti, 

Scotch. 

. . . . G.  Linley. 

Oberthur, 

Scotch. 

English. 

Balfe. 

Verdi, 


BOOSEY’S  NATIONAL  GLEES, 

With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  in  Numbers,  One  Penny  each  ; in  Parts  of 
12,  Is.  each  ; or,  complete  in  1 vol.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Gs.  Cd. 


1 Hark ! the  cuil’ew’s  solemn 

2 Hark ! the  lark 

.3  The  Red. Cross  Knight 
4 Come  live  vdth  me 
»5  The  May  Fly 

6 See  oiu*  oars  ■with 

7 The  Erl  King 

8 By  Celia’s  arbom* 

9 Hail ! smiling  mom 

10  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind 

11  Peace  to  the  souls 

12  Five  times  by  the  taper 

13  In  the  lonely  vale 

14  Ye  spotted  snakes 

15  From  Oberon,  in  fahy  land 

16  Are  the  white  hom*s 

17  Thy  voice,  0 Harmony! 

18  My  dear  mistress  had  a heart 

19  You  Gentlemen  of  England 

20  The  Bells  of  Saint  Michael’s  Tower 

21  With  sighs,  sweet  rose 

22  Forgive,  ble.st  shade 

23  Who  comes  so  dark  ? 

24  Fair  Flora  decks 

25  Go,  idle  boy 

26  Ye  shejiherds,  tell  me 

27  How  merrily  we  live 

28  The  cloud-capt  towers 

29  To  .all  you  ladies 

30  Here’s  a health 


31  How  sweet ! how  fresh ! 

32  As  it  fell  upon  a day 

33  Come,  bounteous  May 

34  Queen  of  the  silver  bow 

35  Lordly  gallants 

.36  As  now  tlic  shades  of  eve 

37  Sigh  no  more,  ladies 

38  How  sleep  the  brave 

39  When  winds  breathe  soft 

40  Swiftly  from  the  mountain 

41  Marked  you  her  eye 

42  Queen  of  the  Valley 

43  Crabbed  age  and  youth 

44  O bird  of  eve ! 

45  When  time  was  entwining 

46  W'hen  the  toil  of  day  is  o’er 

47  When  Sappho  tuned 

48  Discord,  dire  sister 

49  Desolate  is  the  dwelling 
.50  The  Fairies 

51  Glorious  Apollo ! 

52  Awake,  .3£olian  Lyre ! 

53  Since  first  I saw  your  face 

54  Breathe  soft,  ye  winds 

55  0 happy  fair 

56  It  was  a Friar 

57  Here  in  cool  grot 

58  When  shall  ^ve  thi'ce 

59  Lightly  tread 
CO  Life ’s  a bumper 


MACBETH. — Locke’s  Music  for  Shakespere’s  Macbeth.  Full  Vocal  and 

Pianoforte  score— complete— illustrated.  The  best  aiul  cheapest  Edition  yet  produced  of 
this  celebrated  Music.  6d.  

W.  H.  BIRCH’S  BOOK  of  FIFTY-FIVE  ROUNDS  and  CATCHES, 
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AUSTRIA. 

IT  is  a curious  and  instructive  circumstance  that  the  only 
two  States  in  Europe  which  are  divided  by  avowed  ieel- 
ings  of  hostility  should  at  the  same  moment  publicly  confess 
their  financial  embarrassment.  It  is  also  a remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  time  that  an  Austrian  Emperor 
should,  in  a formal  address  to  the  representatives  of  his  people, 
talk  like  a stockbroker  about  the  unfavourable  condition  of 
the  money-market.  The  House  of  Hapsburg  is  but  new  to 
the  study  of  finance,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  ill-natured  to 
object  that  Governments  which  pay  their  way  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  rate  of  interest.  There  is,  however,  an  intimate 
connexion  between  constitutional  government  and  national 
solvency ; and  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  asks  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  to  consider  his  Budget,  he  has  abdi- 
cated his  claims  to  absolute  power  more  definitely  than  by 
the  grant  of  a dozen  Constitutions.  The  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Austrians  in  general,  must  be  extraordinarily 
sanguine  if  they  believe  that  the  simultaneous  discussion  of 
of  the  Budgets  of  1865  and  i866  will  establish  a satisfactory 
condition  of  finance.  They  must  be  contented,  for  the 
present,  with  the  opportunity  of  annually  or  biennally  re- 
viewing the  financial  administration  of  the  Ministry.  The 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  themselves  in  no  small  degree 
responsible  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
If  the  manufacturers  who  form  a numerous  and  powerful  sec- 
tion of  the  Assembly  would  consent  to  a reasonable  tariff,  the 
public  revenue  might  be  immediately  and  largely  increased 
without  troubling  the  money-market.  But  the  middle  class,  for 
the  present,  insists  on  protection,  and  the  nobility  wishes  that 
everything  should  remain  as  it  is.  The  vague  language  of  the 
Emperor’s  Speech  seems  to  imply  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  lower  the  exorbitant  tariff,  or  perhaps  even  to 
enter  the  German  Customs  Union.  The  Minister  of  State 
can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  the  absurdity  of  refusing  an 
increase  of  revenue  which  would  imply  a great  previous 
addition  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people ; but 
Austria  has  yet  to  discover  a statesman  who  is  not  only 
sagacious  enough  to  comprehend  a plain  truth,  but  also 
sufficiently  courageous  to  act  on  his  convictions.  The 
Emperor  is  forced  to  use  vague  language,  because  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  Austria  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
understand  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
Prussia,  together  with  all  the  other  principal  German  States, 
is  definitively  committed,  by  the  Prench  Treaty,  to  a moderate 
scale  of  duties;  and  the  maintenance  of  a separate  line  of 
Custom-houses  on  the  Austrian  frontier  would  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  thwart  all  projects  for  increasing  or  restoring  the 
Imperial  influence  in  the  Confederation.  On  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  a high  tariff  produces  only  the 
economical  inconvenience  of  limiting  at  the  same  time  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Emperor  to  say  something  of  the 
Danish  war,  though  it  has  probably  less  interest  for  the 
Austrians  than  for  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  passion  for  nationality  is  comparatively  weak  in 
an  Empire  which  includes  five  or  six  separate  Kingdoms,  and 
more  than  the  same  number  of  languages ; but  the  German 
members  of  the  Council  may  have  heard,  with  a certain 
amount  of  complacency,  the  Emperor’s  formal  congratulations 
on  a conquest  which  has  undoubtedly  gratified  the  national 
feeling.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Danish  campaign,  a warmer 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  caused  by  the  military  efficiency  of 
an  army  which  had  never  appeared  in  the  field  since  the  dis- 
astrous days  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  Although  the  con- 
test was  entirely  unequal,  the  Austrian  contingent  served 
with  credit,  and  its  commanders  sldlfuUy  or  luckily  escaped 
the  odium  which  attached  to  their  Prussian  colleagues.  If 
the  Court;  and  the  officers  who  surround  it;  were  contented 


with  the  exploits  of  the  army,  politicians  of  all  parties  have 
undoubtedly  regretted  and  resented  the  visible  preponderance  of 
Prussia  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  in  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations. It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  treaties  which  have  been 
forcibly  torn  up  were  dictated  by  Prince  Sciiwarzenberg  at 
a time  when  Vienna  was  strong  enough  to  impose  her  law 
upon  Berlin.  The  fall  of  Count  Eechberg  expresses  the  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  which,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would 
have  found  utterance  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  His 
successor  has  not  an  easy  task,  in  the  presence  of  Italian 
hostility,  of  French  alienation,  and  of  alternate  menace  and 
patronage  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  traditional  friendship 
between  England  and  Austria  has  been  rudely  tried  by  the 
display,  on  one  side,  of  Italian  sympathies,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  overbearing 
language  and  policy  of  Prussia.  In  Austria,  however,  as  in 
other  countries,  influence  abroad  depends  mainly  on  actual 
strength,  and  on  the  unity  which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  power.  If  the  Emperor  could  have  held  out  a prospect  of 
internal  harmony,  he  might  have  regarded  with  indifference 
the  cold  or  hostile  attitude  of  neighbouring  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  very  Assembly  which  he  addressed  was  itself 
conscious  that  it  was  but  a fictitious  or  fragmentary  substitute 
for  a Parliament  which  should  really  represent  the  Empire. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained  more  than  one  reference 
to  the  appearance  in  the  Council  of  a deputation  from  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  not  stated  whether  the  Galician  members  left 
their  country  under  martial  law,  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Vienna ; and  the  Hungarians  were  the  more  present  to  the 
minds  of  spectators  because  they  were  not  in  sight,  and  not 
likely  to  appear. 

Statesmen  and  Governments  are  sometimes  justified  in 
assuming  the  existence  of  the  unity  which  they  hope 
gradually  to  realize.  At  one  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, two-thirds  of  the  Departments  were  in  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  Convention ; yet  the  reigning  Committees  at 
Paris  recognised  only  the  one  and  indivisible  Republic,  which 
soon  afterwards  suppressed  or  absorbed  all  local  opposition. 
A similar  adherence  to  theory,  in  disregard  of  actual  fact, 
reappears  in  almost  eveiy  instance  of  a great  domestic 
struggle.  In  the  English  Civil  War,  both  parties  fought  for 
some  years  in  the  name  of  the  same  King ; and  the  American 
Colonies  were,  according  to  English  doctrine,*integral  portions 
of  the  Empire  long  after  they  had  established  their  practical 
independence.  The  same  communities  are  now  furnishing  a 
still  more  striking  iUustration  of  the  same  political  instinct.  As 
long  as  it  is  thought  possible  that  the  Union  can  be  restored,  the 
Northern  Americans  will  refuse  to  admit  that  it  has  been  inter- 
rupted. The  Roman  Court  itself,  in  premature  anticipation  of  the 
conversion  of  England,  publicly  declared,  thirteen  years  ago, 
that  the  most  flourishing  Kingdom  had  already  earned  its 
readmission  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  Austrian 
Constitution  is  only  possible  on  the  assumption  that  Hungary 
forms  an  integi-al  and  organic  part  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Council  has  hitherto  been  annually  convoked  in  a confessedly 
incomplete  state,  because  some  provisional  arrangement  was 
necessary  until  the  removal  of  supposed  difficulties  should 
"enable  the  representatives  of  Hungary  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  Assembly.  Although  the  Emperor  still  expresses 
a conventional  hope  that  the  repugnance  of  his  Hungarian 
subjects  may  be  overcome,  it  is  well  known  that  aU  negotia- 
tions for  the  purpose  have  proved  altogether  abortive. 
The  Eiingdom  has  lately  been  governed  neither  in  accordance 
with  its  ancient  franchises,  nor  according  to  the  rules  of  that 
Federal  Constitution  which  it  steadily  refuses  to  recognise. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Austrian  Ministry  is 
prepared  to  try  any  new  method  of  conciliation,  and  probably 
a compromise  of  incompatible  claims  is  intrinsically  impossible. 

Many  English  pohticians  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  old  tra- 
dition, wish  well  to  Austria,  fail  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
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Hungarian  objection  to  the  Austrian  Constitution.  Hungary 
is  not  a mushroom  commonwealth  in  search  of  a representative 
system,  but  an  ancient  Kingdom  already  possessing  securities 
for  freedom  which  exist  in  no  other  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  Hungary  has  retained  the  mediteval  liber- 
ties which  Avere  elsewhere  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  has  a real  aristocracy,  with  local  duties 
and  poAvers,  as  Avell  as  Avith  a share  in  the  Government,  and  all 
officers  of  the  CroAvn  are  personally  responsible  for  irsurpation 
under  colour  of  the  prerogatiA’C.  The  surrender  of  invaluable 
hereditary  rights  in  exchange  for  a neAV-fangled  Vienna  Con- 
stitution Avould  be  one  of  those  improvident  bargains  Avhich 
have  for  tAvo  or  three  thousand  years  been  compared  to  the 
dealings  of  Sakpedon  Avifh  Glaucus.  Even  if  the  Hunga- 
rians Avere  mistaken,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  act  on 
their  OAvn  opinion.  There  are,  in  this  case,  no  interminable 
controversies  on  the  relation  of  States  to  a Federal  poAver, 
because  the  Austrian  Union  is  posterior  by  seA^eral  centuries 
to  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  and  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Kingdom  has  CA'^er  assented  to  amalgamation 
Avith  the  Empire.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  laAV, 
the  King  of  Hungary  is  not  even  riglitful  Sovereign  until  he 
is  croAviied,  and  an  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects is  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  coronation. 
Modern  reforms  have  not  irnfrequently  been  found  equally 
incompatible  Avith  the  internal  relations  of  heterogeneous  States. 
The  absolute  ruler  of  Austria  contrived  to  be  constitutional 
King  of  Hungary,  and  the  absolute  King  of  Denjiark  Avas 
undisputed  Duke  of  Scrlesavig  and  Holstein;  but  the  Hun- 
garians reject  the  authority  of  a German  and  Sclavonic 
Parliament,  as  the  Germans  of  the  Duchies  revolted  against 
the  Danish  Assembly.  Tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  will  pro- 
bably find,  AAdien  perhaps  it  may  be  too  late,  that  he  must  be 
satisfied  Avith  a dynastic  union  of  his  dominions,  and  that  he 
must  alloAv  Hungary  a Amice  in  the  determinance  of  the  common 
policy.  For  the  present,  his  Council  is  but  a large  provincial 
Assembly. 


LORD  RUSSELL  AT  ABERDEEN. 

rriHE  political  character  Avhich  has  been  recently  assumed 
-S-  by  the  Rectorship  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  a A'ery 
curious  phenomenon.  I'liat  office  is  an  honour  Avhich,  at  first 
sight,  scarcely  seems  an  adequate  object  of  a statesman’s 
ambition.  The  electors  are  mere  boys,  Avho  cannot  possess 
any  single  qualification  that  can  make  their  judgment  upon 
public  questions  Avorth  more  than  that  of  any  average  collec- 
tion of  boys  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  certainly  appears 
singular  that  a statesman  should  go  to  judges  of  this  kind  to 
obtain  a recognition  of  his  political  merits.  He  might  as 
Avell  apply  to  the  BelgraAuan  young  ladies,  or  the  Greenivich 
pensioners,  or  any  other  body  equally  discerning  and  well 
informed,  ibr  a certificate  of  political  distinction.  Yet  states- 
men of  gi’eat  eminence  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years 
jiast  of  accepting  this  anomalous  honour,  and  paying  for  it  by 
an  elaborate  harangue  upon  everything  in  general,  and  the 
human  race  in  particular.  The  training  of  a politician  directs  ^ 
his  energies  to  the  one  main  object  of  obtaining  applause, 
and,  by  the  time  he  has  reached  to  eminence,  he  becomes  as 
greedy  of  it  as  a public  singer.  So  imperious  a craving- 
makes  a constant  supply  necessary,  and  the  cheers  of  Scotch 
schoolboys  will  do  to  satisfy  it  if  nothing  better  is  to  be 
had.  But  Ave  think  English  boys  have  a grievance  in 
the  matter.  It  is  hard  that  they  should  not  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  giving  their  valuable  opinions  upon  the 
performances  of  English  statesmen.  And  the  Ministers  them- 
selves Avould  find  their  account  in  such  an  extension  of  the 
schoolboy  franchise,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply  of 
glorifying  schools  bears  no  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Cabinet  to  be  glorified.  There  are  only  the  Universities  of 
GlasgoAV  and  Aberdeen  that  elect  Rectors,  and  Avhat  are  they 
among  so  many  ? 

Perhaps,  hoAvever,  of  all  statesmen.  Lord  Russell  is  the  one 
best  fitted  by  nature  lor  an  honour  of  this  kind.  Born  in 
a happier  mediocrity  of  station,  he  would  have  made  an 
admirable  schoolmaster.  That  serene  confidence  in  his 
own  inlallibility  Avhich  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
Lord  Russjcll’s  mind  seems  specially  given  to  him  to  strike 
aAve  into  little  boys.  The  bent  of  nature  is  shoAvn  as  distinctly 
in  his  tastes  as  in  his  poAvers.  Like  all  men  gifted  with  a 
special  genius,  he  displays  it  in  the  most  various  Avays.  It 
betrays  itself  in  ev'ery  department  of  action.  He  may  be  deco- 
rated Avith  different  titles,  and  invested  Avith  all  kinds  of 
offices,  but  through  it  all  he  still  remains  nothing  but  the 


schoolmaster.  Every  seat  that  he  may  fill  turns  insensibly 
into  a lecturer’s  chair.  Every  instrument  of  poAver  Avith 
Avhich  he  may  be  entrusted  becomes  a pedagogue’s  ferule  in 
his  hands.  Pie  has  no  martial  tastes ; he  does  not  care  much 
for  the  real  poAver  conferred  by  material  superiority ; but  he 
loves  dearly  to  improve  the  occasion  to  ' the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  nations  around  him.  If  they  are  humble 
and  docile,  he  lectures  them  on  Magna  Charta,  the  ReAm- 
lution  of  1 688,  and  the  various  remarkable  points  of  his  OAvn 
career.  If  they  are  pert  or  presumptuous,  he  administers 
discipline  Avith  unbending  rigour.  People  complain  that  his 
despatches  are  insolent  and  arrogant ; and,  if  the  Powers  to 
Avhom  he  addresses  them  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  equals, 
they  are  undoubtedly  open  to  that  criticism.  But  the  situa- 
tion should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  in  Avhich  it  Avould  appear 
to  a born  schoolmaster  accidentally  elevated  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  must  be  contemplated  as  he  sits  at  his  school- 
master’s desk,  Avith  the  nations  of  Europe  gathered  as  pupils 
around  him.  His  despatches  will  then  be  seen  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  relative  position  of  him  Avho  Avrites 
and  those  to  Avhom  they  are  Avritten.  What  is  called  their 
noisy  bluster  is  nothing  more  than  the  “swish”  of  the 
Foreign  Office  birch-rod  descending  upon  the  persons  of  his 
more  incorrigible  alumni.  That  kind  of  self-congratu- 
latory chuckle  with  Avhich  they  generally  conclude,  and 
Avhich  has  been  thought  to  increase  their  offensiveuess  so 
materially,  is  nothing  more  than  the  complacent  glow  which 
overspreads  the  countenance  of  a head-master  Avhen  he  has 
delivered  a well-directed  and  searching  stroke.  The  same 
consideration  must  be  extended  to  the  addresses  Avdiicli  he 
makes  in  public.  As  oracles  of  political  wisdom,  they  are  not 
perhaps  very  great ; but,  as  specimens  of  the  grandiloquent  and 
patronizing  platitudes  Avith  Avhich  a schoolmaster  opens  the 
minds  of  his  scholars,  they  may  be  pronounced  perfect  in  their 
way. 

The  address  to  the  beardless  electors  of  Aberdeen  University 
Avas  in  strict  keeping  with  the  neAV  Lord  Rector’s  character. 
From  a political  or  an  historical  point  of  vieAV,  it  is  difficult  to 
comment  gravely  on  the  proposition  that  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Rome  Avas  owing  to  the  Italians  not  having  adopted  a 
representative  Government  after  the  second  Punic  Avar.  The 
Avhole  thing  is  only  intelligible  as  the  production  of  a specu- 
lative schoolmaster  possessed  of  a slender  smattering  of  politics. 
This  discouise  upon  representative  Government  betrays 
throughout  a strange  narrowness  of  mind  in  one  Avho  has 
passed  through  so  many  political  vicissitudes,  and  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  so  many  political  illusions.  The  virtues  of  that 
form  of  government  to  us,  in  the  present  phase  of  the  Avorld’s 
history,  are  palpable  and  need  no  proving.  But  it  is  a very  hasty 
induction  to  infer  that  in  all  ages  and  among  all  races  it  must 
needs  be  a panacea  for  all  national  evils,  and  a sure  preservative 
against  decay.  The  Roman  Empire  fell,  not  because  it  had  no 
representative  institutions,  but  because  it  had  no  institutions 
at  all.  From  the  days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  Augustulus, 
it  Avas  practically  in  a condition  of  remittent  revolution. 
There  AVas  no  laAV  of  succession  to  the  despotic  throne  suffi- 
ciently Avell  recognised  to  be  proof  against  the  slightest  violence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Emperors  attained  to  poAver  by  no 
other  title  than  that  of  good  luck.  Such  a state  of  things  Avas 
in  itself  sufficient  to  dissolve  every  kind  of  tie  by 
Avhich  a political  organization  is  held  together.  Loyalty 
to  the  creatures  of  mere  chance,  fidelity  to  those  who 
reigned  by  virtue  of  their  oAvn  unfaithfulness,  Avere 
not  virtues  likely  to  be  Avidely  prevalent.  The  Empire, 
by  its  oAvn  structure  or  Avant  of  structure,  inevitably  tended  to 
the  disintegration  and  civil  dissension  by  Avhich  it  perished. 
The  point  for  Lord  Russell  to  prove  is  tliat  a representative 
Constitution  adopted  after  the  Punic  YYar  Avould  have  averted 
the  catastrophe  of  this  amorphous  Empire.  He  does  not 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  kind  of  representative  Govern- 
ment he  would  have  set  up.  He  omits  to  ghm  any  hint 
upon  such  delicate  questions  as  franchise,  electoral  districts, 
and  so  forth.  He  passes  by  the  still  more  material  point 
concerning  the  nature  and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive Government  through  which  the  institutions  would 
have  had  to  work,  and  he  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  in  Avhich 
the  claims  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian,  or  master  and  slave,  ought 
to  have  been  adjusted.  But,  Avhatever  the  exact  form  of  con- 
stitution might  havm  been,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  upon  many 
matters  bitterly  controverted,  there  must  have  been  a de- 
feated minority.  The  question  is,  whether  that  minority,  when 
beaten,  would  have  preferred  to  go  on  voting,  or  to  take  the 
chance  of  fighting.  As  Ave  hixve  recently  seen,  that  m.omentous 
question,  Avhen  it  arises,  is  the  testing  strain  of  representative 
institutions ; and  the  general  tendency  of  the  history  of  the 
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'world,  so  far  as  the  question  has  been  illustrated  at  all,  is  not 
in  favour  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  it.  To  work  rejirescn- 
tative  institutions  of  the  British  typo  requires  the  British 
spirit  of  moderation  and  aptitude  for  compromise  ; and  that 
certainly  was  not  the  most  conspicuoirs  characteristic  of  the 
later  days  of  the  Eoman  Kepublic. 

Lord  Eussell’s  other  arguments  drawn  from  history  in 
favour  of  the  universal  applicability  of  representative  institu- 
tions are  obviously  inconclusive.  France  had  representative 
institutions  in  the  middle  ages ; but  they  were  suppressed  by 
Charles  VIII.  After  three  centuries  of  average  prosperity, 
and  more  than  average  growth,  France  fell  into  confusion ; 
and  Lord  Eussell  points  the  moral  by  exclaiming.  See 
what  becomes  of  States  which  suppress  tlieir  representative 
institutions.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the 
policy  of  Charles  VIII.  has  as  .much  right  to  bo  credited 
with  the  three  centuries  of  prosperity  as  to  be  debited  with 
the  subsequent  sixty  years  of  occasional  confusion ; and  that, 
for  the  present,  the  balance-sheet  is  decidedly  in  its  iavour. 
Other  examples  are  cited.  Spain  is  taken  as  an  instance 
in-  which  representative  institutions  were  abolished  by 
Charles  V.,  and  the  punishment  for  that  act  lell  upon  his 
remote  successors,  in  the  shape  of  the  national  decay  of 
Spain  in  the  last  century.  The  example  would  have  been 
more  effective  if  it  had  been  literally  accurate.  As  a matter 
of  lact,  representative  institutions  in  Spain  were  not  des- 
troyed, but  subsisted  still  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
true  that  the  representatives  who  were  sent  to  the  Cortes  were 
of  no  sort  of  use,  and  rather  obstructed  improvement  than 
promoted  it.  But  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
fault  of  Charles  V.  The  obvious  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Spain  Avere  the  excessive  religious  intolerance  that  prevailed 
there,  and  the  remarkable  imbecility  of  a long  succession 
of  sovereigns.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
kind  of  representative  institrrtions  Avould  have  tended 
much  to  redress  either  of  these  evils.  Popular  assemblies  are 
occasionally  bigoted,  and  constitutional  monarchs  are  not 
necessarily  geniuses.  There  is  another  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  Lord  Eussell’s  obituary  of  representative  assemblies 
very  different  from  that  which  he  has  drawn.  To  be  of  any 
use,  these  bodies  must  be  capable  of  existence.  The  mortality 
among  them,  to  judge  by  the  examples  he  has  cited,  tends  to 
prove  that,  in  some  countries  at  least,  they  are'  afflicted  with 
delicate  health ; and  in  such  countries  their  value  becomes 
somewhat- questionable.  The  utility  of  a panacea  for  all  poli- 
tical evils  is  seriously  diminished  by  the  consideration  that,  as 
soon  as  its  action  begins  to  be  felt,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
contemptuously  aside. 

Great  as  the  value  of  a representative  system  is  to  us,  it  is 
a mistake  to  regard  it  as  a convertible  term  lor  the  British  Con- 
stitution. It  is  intelligible  that  Lord  Eussell,  fancying  him- 
self to  be  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1832,  should  lose  sight  of 
everything  else  in  the  contemplation  of  his  OAvn  imagined 
work.  But  such  an  error  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  boast- 
ing of  the  antiquity  of  our  institutions.  The  British  Con- 
stitution is  many  centuries  old,  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
justifies  the  hope  of  its  long  endurance.  But  a system  of 
representation,  in  any  sense  complete,  even  of  the  educated 
minority,  is  a modern  experiment.  We  have  every  ground 
to  hope  and  believe  the  best  of  its  probable  results ; but  it 
is  premature  to  discount  congratulations  which  Avill  only  be 
in  place  a couple  of  centuries  hence. 


ITALIAN  FINANCE. 

rfflHE  .state  of  the  Italian  finances  is  extremely  discouraging. 
JL  The  Parliament  will  probably  exhibit  its  irsual  good 
sense  by  abstaining  from  useless  censure  on  the  Outgoing- 
Minister  of  Finance.  His  successor,  having  only  the  mistakes 
or  bad  fortune  of  others  to  confess,  has  naturally  been  more 
candidly  communicative.  The  details  of  Signor  Sella’s 
statement  may  be  summed  up  in  an  acknowledgement  of  vast 
deficiencies  in  past  and  future  resources,  in  a rapidly  increasing 
debt,  and  in  an  apparent  impossibility  of  providing  a revenire 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  Signor  Minghetti  had,  two  years 
ago,  assured  the  Deputies  that  a large  loan  of  nearly  3 0,000,  ooo/. 
Avould  enable  him  to  establish  an  equilibrium  by  the  end  of 
1 866 ; but  he  is  now  compelled  to  admit  an  annual  deficiency 
of  about  12,000,000^,  and  an  inability  to  meet,  from 
revenue  or  from  borrowed  money,  immediate  demands  to  the 
amount  of  8,000,000^.  The  project  of  providing  for  his 
present  wants  by  a sale  of  railroads  and  other  national  pro- 
perty was  equivalent  to  an  additional  loan,  contracted  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  form.  Even  if  purchasers  could  have 
been  found,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities 


of  the  Government,  and  the  public  credit  coirld  not  but  have 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  transaction.  It  appears  to  have 
been  impossible  to  complete  any  bargain  in  time,  and,  accord- 
ingly, Signor  Sella  has  determined  to  rely  on  additional 
taxes  and  on  the  violent  measure  of  an  anticipation  of  next 
year’s  land-tax.  It  is  doubtl'ul  whether  the  Chamber  Avill 
pass  the  requisite  bills,  and  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  salt 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  cannot  fail  to  produce  seriou.s 
discontent.  The  ncAV  Ministers  seemed  to  have  a lair  pro,s])cct 
of  accomplishing  the  invidious  task  of  transferring  the  seat 
of  government  from  Turin  to  Florence  ; and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  their  difficulties  should  be  complicated  by  financial 
embarrassments,  and  by  the  necessity  of  imposing  ncAV  burdens 
on  the  country.  Their  patriotism  is  2:>roved  by  their  accept- 
ance of  the  French  convention,  and  of  all  the  responsibility 
which  it  imposes ; and  their  financial  plans  are  obviously  honest 
and  straightforward,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  will  be  successful.  Public  expenditure  must  ultimately 
be  covered  by  taxes,  unless  debts  arc  incurred  and  afterAvards 
repudiated.  It  is  perhaps  cheapest  to  pay  at  once,  but  nations 
are  seldom  inclined  to  a sudden  increase  of  taxation. 

Having  enemies  in  plenty,  Italy  Avill  not  want  for  reproach, 
advice,  and  condolence.  The  Papal  faction,  and  the  reactionary 
joarty  throughout  the  world,  Avill  find,  in  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  ncAV  kingdom,  a partial  accomplishment  of  many 
unfriendly  prophecies.  As  engineers  Avho  had  denounced  the 
plan  of  the  Great  Eastern  as  impracticable  consoled  themselves 
lor  the  mechanical  success  of  the  experiment  rvith  the  know- 
ledge that  the  shareholders  Avere  ruined,  the  opponents  of 
Italian  unity,  Avhile  they  are  forced  to  admit  its  existence, 
Avill  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  made  to  pay. 
It  Avould  be  easy  to  silence  critics  from  almost  every  State 
in  Europe  Avith  an  appropriate  repartee.  The  national  debt 
of  France  increases  rapidly  ; Spain  is  excluded  from  every 
money-market  by  insolvency  or  repudiation  ; the  finances  of 
Austria  are  only  sustained  by  constant  loans  and  periodical 
bankruptcies ; and  the  Eoman  Court  avoAvs  that  the  contri- 
butions of  the  faithful  are  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
respectable  army.  There  is,  hoAvever,  little  satisfaction  in  an 
apology  Avhich  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  merits  of  the 
defence ; and,  if  the  controversy  Avere  prosecuted,  the  various 
Governments  might  distinguish  their  respective  cases  from 
the  present  embarrassments  of  Italy.  The  Spaniards  might 
expatiate  on  the  Avealth  Avhich  Avould  enable  them  to  pay 
their  debts  if  they  thought  fit  to  be  honest,  and  Austrian 
statesmen  might  argue  that  their  chronic  poverty  Avould  be 
instantly  relieved  by  the  adoption  of  a rational  system  of 
Customs’  duties.  The  increase  of  French  liabilities  is  exceeded 
by  the  growth  of  the  country  in  Avealth  and  poAver,  and  the 
Holy  See  can  scarcely  be  taunted  Avith  its  poverty  by  the 
incoming  sovereign  of  the  Marches  and  Legations.  A com- 
paratively slight  indication  of  instability  is  alarming  Avhen  it 
occurs  in  a ncAvly  constructed  labric.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy 
has  been ‘reunited  only  for  four  years,  after  a disruption  Avhich 
may  be  dated  either  from  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard 
poAver,  or  from  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  six 
centuries  ago.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  half  a dozen  petty  kingdoms  and  principalities 
Avould  be  economically  advantageous  as  Avell  as  politically 
expedient,  and  the  causes  Avhich  have  led  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a reasonable  expectation  are  probably  exceptional 
and  temporary ; but  any  legitimate  pretext  for  popular  dis- 
satisfaction may  become  dangerous  if  it  is  not  removed.  It 
is  especially  unlucky  that  a financial  crisis  should  occur  at  the 
moment  Avhen  the  Government  is  about  to  undertake  the  costly 
process  of  removing  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence.  The 
Piedmontese,  Avho  have  contributed  to  the  public  Avants  more 
largely  and  more  Avillingly  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  Avill 
find  themselves  deprived  of  an  important  source  of  profit, 
Avhile  their  feelings  are  not  unnaturally  irritated. 

- The  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  arises  from  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  more  than  300,000  men.  The 
cost  of  the  civil  administration  can  scarcely  have  been  increased 
by  the  union  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  have  been  relieved  from  the  cost  of  supporting  large 
Austrian  contingents.  The  armies  of  Piedmont  and  Naples 
collectively  exceeded  150,000  men,  and  a feAv  natiA-e  regi- 
ments Avere  raised  in  the  Tuscan  and  Emilian  duchies.  The 
neAV  kingdom  has  perhaps  added  a third  to  the  numbers  oi  the 
army,  and  it  has  adopted  a standard  of  efficiency  Avhich  pro- 
bably involves  an  increased  outlay.  Even  according  to 
modern  European  practice,  the  military  estaffi.shment  oi  Italy 
must  be  thought  extravagant.  France,  with  a population 
more  than  one-half  larger,  maintains,  in  time  of  peace, 
only  one-third  more  troops,  although  a reserve  01  200,000 
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men  is  ready  to  join  the  army  on  six  weeks’  notice. 
Spain,  with  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  population,  is  content, 
with  lialf  the  number  of  men ; and  Prussia,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  Italy  in  resources,  has  a smaller  stand- 
ing army.  The  reasons  for  assuming,  even  ostentatiously, 
the  rank  of  a great  military  Power  are  obvious  and  forcible, 
for  the  King  of  Italy  is  still  itnrecognised  by  Austria,  and  he 
has  no  prospect  of  reconciliation  with  Kome.  It  is,  indeed, 
inconceivable  that  his  army  should  be  employed  in  resisting 
French  aggression ; but  it  is  indispensable  to  prove  that,  on 
occasion,  he  might  be  independent  of  French  support.  If  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  for  some  time  the 
existing  scale  of  expenditure,  the  consequent  burdens  ought 
not  to  be  intolerable  to  a country  like  Italy.  The  Northern 
Americans,  who  are  less  mimerous  than  the  subjects  of  Victor 
Ejijianuel,  have,  in  the  last  four  years,  spent  four  times  as 
much,  and  they  still  boast  that  they  are  enjoying  uninter- 
rupted prosperity;  yet  it  is  the  interest  of  every  State  to 
husband  its  resources,  and  as  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
a successful  attack  on  Venetia,  a smaller  army  would  probably 
be  found  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes.  The  advantage  of 
diffusing  national  feeling  by  bringing  large  portions  of  the 
able-bodied  population  under  drill  and  discipline  might  be 
attained  by  a judicious  imitation  of  the  inexpensive  Prussian 
system.  A smaller  standing  army,  recruited  for  a short  term 
of  service,  would  admit  of  rapid  and  effective  increase  from  a 
trained  reserve. 

In  framing  his  prospective  Budget,  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Finance  will  probably  find  a reduction  of  expenditure  more 
practicable  than  an  increase  of  taxation.  In  revolutionary 
times,  popular  loyalty  has  a tendency  to  vary  inversely  with 
the  amount  of  public  burdens.  Disaffected  priests  will  find 
* a peasantry  which  listens  coldly  to  charges  of  sacrilege  and 
spoliation  more  open  to  the  ai-gument  that  the  cheapest 

dynast}'^  is  also  the  best.  The  dignity  of  freedom  is  worth 
all  that  it  may  cost,  but  a certain  amount  of  cultivation  and 
intelligence  is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  its  value.  If 
peace  is  preserved  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  natural 
increase  of  public  wealth  will  gradually  swell  the  revenue 

Avithout  any  change  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  Trade 

has  already  rcAuved  in  the  Northern  towns  since  the 

establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Naples  and  Sicily 
are  gradually  discovering  tliat  a heavy  pressure  has  been 
removed.  The  inhabitant  of  Southern  Italy,  Avho  Avas 
formerly  prevented  from  leaving  his  native  village,  noAV 
requires  neither  passport  nor  official  permission  to  Ausit  the 
cities  in  which  he  Avill  find  markets  for  his  produce.  Some 
years  may  probably  elapse  before  it  Avill  be  practicable  to 
increase  the  revenue,  after  the  English  manner,  by  lightening 
the  springs  of  taxation,  and  the  safer  experiment  of  keeping  the 
expenditure  Avithin  the  income  naturally  comes  first  in  order. 
It  seems,  to  foreign  observers,  peculiarly  inexpedient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  existing  deficiency  by  additional  or  anticipated 
taxes.  Although  money  is  now  unusually  dear,  the  credit  of 
Italy  would  be  sufficient  to  procure,  on  not  intolerable 
terms,  a loan  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  and  the  generation 
which  has  brought  a great  country  into  existence  has  an 
exceptional  right  to  impose  a share  of  the  consequent 
burden  on  posterity.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  allowable 
to  enlarge  the  capital  account  for  any  permanent  addition  to 
the  stock  of  the  undertaking.  A forced  loan  contracted  in 
the  form  of  a tax  demanded  in  advance  has  the  advantage  of 
bearing  no  interest ; but  the  sacrifice  imposed  on  individuals 
is  partial  and  vexatious,  and  in  some  instances  the  taxpayer 
woidd  be  compelled  to  borroAV  on  his  own  security,  when  the 
Treasury  could  supply  its  own  wants  at  an  easier  rate. 
Despondent  Italians  may  find  both  encouragement  and  example 
in  the  recent  financial  history  of  a country  which  had,  like 
Italy,  been  compelled  to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  Six 
or  seven  j'ears  ago,  India  laboured  under  habitual  deficiency 
of  revenue,  caused  principally  by  a large  military  expenditure. 
The  exercise  of  prudent  economy  has  noAV  enabled  the 
Government  to  provide,  from  an  annual  surplus,  for  a large 
outlay  on  public  works,  and  for  a partial  repeal  of  taxes 
temporarily  imposed. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  Colonies  are  precociously  eager  to  provide 
themselves  Avith  opportunities  of  political  education. 
The  mere  squabbles  for  office  which  form  the  principal  and 
natural  occupation  of  parties  in  infant  democracies  are  diver- 
sified, and  rendered  more  respectable,  by  the  serious  material 
interest  which  attaches  to  conflicting  measures  for  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  lands.  New  South  Wales  has  lately  discovered 


that  a Land  Act  passed  tAvo  or  three  years  ago  is  altogether 
impracticable  and  unju.st,  and  a new  measure  for  enabling 
settlers  to  buy  moderate  allotments  by  deferred  payments  is 
at  present  the  principal  matter  at  issue  in  an  impending 
election.  It  happens  that  the  disputes  about  land  really  involve 
difficult  questions  of  political  and  economical  expediency, 
especially  as  they  affect  the  aristocratic  element  of  a large 
landed  proprietary,  Avhich  is  already  designated  by  the 
ingenious  colonial  title  of  a squattocracy.  As  some 
of  the  Colonies  have  already  managed  to  limit  the  constituent 
bodies,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  ultimately  acquire 
a healthy  organization,  and  .sustain  it  by  habitual  familiarity 
with  serious  business.  Already  the  Parliaments  of  Noav 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  on  a level  Avith  the  State 
Legislatures  of  North  America  in  intelligence,  and  in  habits 
of  jobbing  they  have  probably  not  yet  rivalled  their  models. 
It  unluckily  happens  that  in  both  countries  a low  franchise 
has  produced  a loAV  class  of  representatives,  and  the  more 
educated  classes  excusably  shrink  from  political  intercourse 
with  rude  and  unscrupulous  adventurers. 

In  former  times,  a colony  Avas,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  its  OAvn  domestic  interests ; 
and  even  when  the  poAver  of  regulating  tariffs  was  conceded 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  rates  of  duty  Avere  arranged 
for  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  local  community, 
Avithout  reference  to  strangers.  The  Australian  Colonies  have 
noAv,  for  the  first  time,  contrived  to  enliven  the  dulness  of 
their  home  discussions  by  controversies  Avhich  partake  of  the 
nature  of  foreign  affairs.  Quarrels  Avith  the  Mother-country, 
generally  conducted  Avith  all  the  pertness  and  petulance  of 
inexperienced  youth,  Avere  ahvays  frequent  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  most  tolerant  and  least  susceptible  of  Imperial 
nations.  When  the  colony  of  Victoria  the  other  day  threatened 
to  punish  England  by  excluding  Western  Australia  from  all 
commercial  relations,  the  mutinous  form  of  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction AA-as  conformable  to  numerous  precedents.  It 
happened,  however,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  colonists  of  Victoria  threatened  to  form  an 
intercolonial  league  for  the  forcible  stoppage  of  transportation, 
the  older  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  from  Avhich 
Victoria  Avas  originally  detached,  had  already  commenced  a 
quarrel  Avith  its  upstart  offspring,  Avhich  seems  likely  to 
assume  considerable  proportions.  Money  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  principal  cause  of  the  dispute,  but  the  rupture 
is  embittered  by  local  jealousy;  and,  Avhatever  may  be 
its  consequences  in  other  respects,  it  will  probably  relieve 
the  Home  Government  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  a troublesome  Australian  combination.  The  griev- 
ance of  a possible  immigration  of  convicts  from  Western 
Australia  Avould,  even  if  it  had  not  been  removed,  have  been 
a remote,  contingent,  and  insignificant  grievance,  while  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Colonial  Governments  to  duties  on 
the  imports  into  Ncav  South  Wales  concern  the  pockets,  as 
well  as  the  pride,  of  both  the  disputants. 

When  a Parliamentary  Constitution  Avas  conceded  to  the 
several  Australian  Colonies,  the  power  of  levying  Customs 
duties  Avas  necessarily  included  in  the  grant.  If  the  English 
Ministers  and  Parliament  ever  thought  of  a possible  dispute 
between  neighbouring  provinces,  they  probably  desired  to 
remove  all  responsibility  from  the  Imperial  Government; 
and  it  may  have  been  reasonably  assumed  that  dis- 
tant communities  would  deal  most  conveniently  Avith 
difficulties  which  concei’ned  themselves.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  judicious  to  reserve  a poAver  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  to  provide  a judicial  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  legal  disputes ; yet  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  conflict 
which  has  now  arisen  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a definite 
issue  on  which  a regular  tribunal  could  decide.  If  the  local 
Courts  bring  the  matter  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  Avould  secure  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  mere  question  of  right.  It  Avill,  however, 
probably  be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
contending  parties,  as  Avell  as  their  technical  position ; and 
in  the  meantime  there  is  both  scandal  and  absurdity 
in  the  possibility  of  an  armed  collision  between  tAvo 
dependent  States  Avhich  both  equally  recognise  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Crown.  In  both  colonies  there  are 
English  troops,  Avhich  might  be  required  to  suppress  a disturb- 
ance; and  it  would  be  strangely  paradoxical  if  one  of  the 
Queen’s  regiments  were  ordered  to  clear  the  right  bank  of  the 
Murray  of  Victoria  intruders,  Avhile  another,  charged  Avith  the 
defence  of  Victoria,  resisted  the  encroachments  of  New  South 
Wales.  Neither  colony  can  lawfully  use  force  for  any  purpose 
except  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Governor,  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  representa- 
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tivcs  of  tlie  Imperial  Power  could  engage  in  the  unseemly  dis- 
pute, Mr.  Cakdwell  would  receive,  perhaps  by  the  same  post, 
official  reports  from  two  belligerent  Governments.  In  the  whole 
history  of  English  colonies,  now  extending  over  three  hundred 
years,  there  has  not  been  a single  instance  of  war  between 
two  different  settlements.  The  constabulary  force  of  Victoria 
and  the  Custom-house  officers  of  New  South  Wales  will 
scarcely  take  upon  themselves  to  create  a monstrous  precedent. 

The  river  Murray  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Colonies,  unless,  as  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
contends,  both  banks  of  the  river  were  reserved  to  the  older 
settlement.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  claim  of  Victoria 
extends  to  the  mid  waters  of  the  river,  but  the  Government 
of  Melbourne  asserts  a right  to  share  in  the  free  naviga- 
tion. Until  the  present  quarrel  commenced,  there  was 

probably  no  adverse  assertion ' of  conflicting  rights,  be- 
cause there  was  no  opposition  of  interests.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country,  without  regard  to 
arbitrary  political  divisions,  resorted  to  the  market  which 
suited  them  best,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
railroad  which  approached  the  district,  Melbourne  became  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Southern  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  of  Victoria  itself.  As  the  valley  of  the  river  became  more 
populous,  an  overland  traffic  in  goods  was  developed  on  both 
banks  of  the  Murray ; and  consequently  a part  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  practically  paid  Customs’  duties  on  im- 
ported articles  at  Melbourne,  instead  of  at  Sydney.  As  the 
loss  of  revenue  became  more  and  more  considerable,  the  Go- 
vernment of  New  South  Wales  demanded  various  measures  of 
relief,  ■which  appear  in  general  to  have  been  either  impracticable 
or  unjust.  It  was  asked  that  Victoria  should  levy  a duty  on 
landward  exports  for  the  benefit  of  New  South  Wales,  or  that 
an  account  should  be  kept  of  the  dutiable  goods  which  passed 
the  frontier.  There  were  numerous  objections  to  all  the 
measures  which  were  suggested,  and,  as  Victoria  gained 
everything  which  New  South  Wales  lost,  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  Legislature  would  exercise  extra- 
ordinary astuteness  in  depriving  itself  of  a considerable  advan- 
tage. Arguments  were  not  wanting  to  justify  an  inevitable 
slackness.  The  people  of  Victoria  said  that  the  Imperial 
Government  had  made  a blunder  in  determining  the  frontier, 
and  that  a district  which  resorted  to  Melbourne  as  its  market 
ought  also  to  have  frequented  it  as  a capital.  It  was  absurd 
to  Ibrce  trade  into  an  arbitrary  channel,  and  Victoria  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  advantage  which  resulted  from  economical 
causes.  The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  aware  that 
its  own  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray  are  disposed 
to  side  with  the  opposite  party,  in  preference  to  paying  double 
duties  or  transferring  their  custom  to  Sydney.  Nevertheless, 
Custom-houses  have  been  lately  erected  on  the  frontier,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  levy  duties  on  goods  which  had 
already  passed  the  Custom-house  at  Melbourne.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  Victoria  constabulary,  the  New  South  Wales 
Custom-house  officer  expressed  a wish  to  know  whether 
be  was  to  be  forcibly  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
duties,  and  the  chief  constable  politely  answered  that  he  also 
protested  against  interruption  in  his  assigned  duty  of  pro- 
tecting trade  from  interruption. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  settlers  that  the 
residents  on  either  side  of  a line  defined  by  a modern  Act 
of  Parliament  are  to  regard  one  another  reciprocally  as 
foreigners.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  New  South 
Wales,  its  subjects  will  not  pay  duties  on  their  .goods  twice 
over  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  independence  of  their 
own  Government.  The  borderers  have  no  feelings  of  tradi- 
tional loyalty  to  confuse  their  distinct  perception  of  their 
immediate  interest.  Both  parties,  if  they  are  well  advised, 
will  at  once  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  it  is  fortunately  easy  to  define  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  an  equitable  arbitration.  The  Custom-houses  of 
Victoria  and  South  Wales  ought,  like  competing  railway 
companies,  to  keep  a common  purse  for  their  receipts,  and  to 
divide  the  proceeds  in  approximate  proportion  to  their  esti- 
mated consumption.  According  to  the  same  analogy,  the 
port  which  transacts  the  larger  business  would  be  entitled  to 
a reasonable  percentage,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  share. 
The  proportions  and  methods  of  calculation  fall  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  a friendly  mediator.  A similar 
arrangement  has  existed  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  German  Customs  Union,  where  perfect 
freedom  of  internal  trade  has  never  resulted  in  collision  on 
any  part  of  the  numerous  internal  frontiers.  If  the  local 
misunderstanding  is  removed  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  it  may  possibly  occur  to  the  politicians 
of  Victoria  that  there  are  some  advantages  in  a connexion 


with  a high  and  impartial  authority.  The  oirtrageous  pro- 
posal for  punishing  England  at  the  expense  of  Western 
Australia  may  easily  be  excu.scd  as  an  ebullition  of  hasty 
violence,  but,  if  the  Colonies  wish  to  enjoy  the  continued 
favour  and  a.ssistance  of  the  Mother-country,  they  must  not 
forget  the  restraints  of  ordinary  respect  and  courtesy.  Vic- 
toria will  get  rid  of  its  dread  of  immigrant  convicts  with 
little  delay,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Governors  of  both 
Colonies  have  already  taken  measures  to  render  a little  civil 
war  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  ridiculous. 


THE  MONEY-MAEKET. 


I 


The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of 
England  to  8 per  cent.,  and  the  sub.sequent  improvement 
in  the  money-market  which  must  soon  lead  to  further  re- 
laxation, may  probably  be  regarded  as  marking  the  close  of 
a very  gloomy  and  anxious  period  in  commercial  affairs. 
There  has,  it  is  true,  been  no  excessive  diminution  at  any 
time  in  the  stock  of  bullion  which  forms  the  ultimate  mone- 
tary reserve  of  the  country.  It  stands  now  at  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  millions,  and  at  the  worst  it  was  very 
little  below  13,000,000k  Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  the  tendency  to  a foreign  drain,  which  showed 
itself  from  time  to  time,  was  thoroughly  amenable  to  control, 
and  yielded  at  once  to  the  stringent  remedy  of  a 9 per 
cent,  rate,  which  was  imposed  early  in  September.  Many 
other  causes  of  uneasiness,  however,  led  to  the  depression 
from  which,  by  very  slow  degrees,  trade  appears  at  last  to 
be  emerging.  The  hopeful  news  that  was  believed  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  of  the  growing  predominance  of  the  Peace 
party  in  America,  brought  no  comfort  to  the  large  speculators 
in  cotton,  who  saw  the  value  of  their  purchases — while  they 
were  still  to  a great  extent  unpaid  for — fall,  almost  'W’ithout 
•W’arning,  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  The  large  speculation 
in  this  article  alone  was  enough,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  fill  Liverpool  with  alarm ; and  premonitory 
failures,  both  in  that  town  and  in  London,  gave  warning 
that  beneath  the  surface  of  commerce  there  was  much 
to  excite  alarm  and  apprehension.  The  stoppage  of  the 
Leeds  Bank,  and  the  revelations  which  followed,  came  just 
at  a time  when  a prevailing  nervousness  about  monetary 
affairs  needed  no  stimulus,  and  within  a week  of  that 
time  we  were  probably  nearer  to  the  verge  of  an 
orthodox  panic  than  at  any  moment  since  1857.  The  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  new  companies  had  drawn, 
or  threatened  to  draw,  upon  the  resources  of  the  comrtry 
now  became  a serious  source  of  danger ; and  the  col- 
lapse of  some,  and  the  depression  of  all  the  banking  and 
financial  companies  which  had  been  hatched  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  was  a just  retribution  for  the  excessive  eager- 
ness with  which  these  new  projects  had  been  taken  up. 
More  immediate  warnings  were  not  wanting.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  recording  mercantile  lailures  to  a 
considerable  amount.  Our  whole  commercial  organization 
was  trembling,  and  many  firms  which  would  have  tided 
through  times  of  less  severity  fell  like  rotten  pears  from  a 
tree  shaken  by  the  wind.  With  some  few  exceptions,  there 
is  little  to  regret  in  this.  But  for  the  shock  which  has,  it  may 
be  hoped,  removed  much  of  the  unsoundness  which  had 
begun  to  prevail  in  trade,  matters  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  culminated  before  long  in  sweeping  disaster. 
As  it  Avas,  the  temptation  to  a rush  for  discount,  lest 
worse  times  should  come  (the  inevitable  precursor  and 
cause  of  half  our  panics),  Avas  for  a short  time  active 
enough  to  fill  sober  observers  Avith  alarm;  and  although 
actual  panic  never  supervened,  the  symptoms  came  so  near  to 
it  as  to  show  that  the  quiet  self-command  Avhich  is  the  chief 
support  of  credit  in  difficult  emergencies  has  not  been  so  fully 
acquired  as  the  experience  of  the  last  feAV  years  had  led  man}'’ 
to  believe.  That  there  is  less  of  senseless  fear  in  times  of 
depression,  and  perhaps  a little  more  of  caution  Avhen  all 
looks  bright,  than  have  been  displayed  in  earlier  periods 
of  inflation  and  collapse,  is  all  that  can  fairly  be 
said  of  the  spirit  of  modern  commerce.  Enough  has  been 
visible  during  the  past  tAvo  months  to  shoAv  that  the  mercantile 
community  are  very  far  from  being  panic-proof.  Probably, 
if  the  failure  of  the  Leeds  Company  had  been  folloAVed  by  the 
stoppage  of  one  or  tAvo  more  banking  concerns,  that  Avhich  Ave 
can  noAv  look  back  upon  as  a past  period  of  depression  Avould 
have  culminated  into  a disastrous  commercial  crisis.  It  may  be 
that  the  influence  AA'hich  has  been  so  universally  felt  Avill  give  a 
fresh  start  to  trade,  on  a sounder  basis  than  is  implied  by  the 
easy  manufacture  of  financial  companies  and  the  flood  of 
cotton  gambling  Avhich  the  American  Avar  has  let  loose.  The 
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recent  escape  from  worse  evils  than  those  which  have  really 
befallen  us  may  have  been  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  cycle  had  not  come  round,  and  that  trade  had 
not  had  time  fully  to  develop  the  elements  of  unsoundness 
which  it  seems  to  need  a decennial  commercial  storm  to  sweep 
away.  And  at  the  same  time,  without  indulging  in  what 
seems  the  vain  expectation  of  abolishing  panics  and  crises  alto- 
gether, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  hard  times  of 
this  autumn  may  have  the  effect  of  postponing,  if  they 
cannot  avert,  the  visitation  of  commercial  trouble  which  would 
otherwise  be  due  some  time  before  the  year  1870.  Butin 
commerce,  above  all  things,  it  is  idle  to  cast  horoscopes.  It 
must  suffice  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  evil  which 
seemed  imminent  has  for  the  present  been  averted,  and  to  hope 
that  dear-bought  experience  will  check  future  imprudence. 

There  is  one  subject  for  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  that  is 
the  judicious  and  successful  management  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  lesson  which  was  so  long  re.sisted  has  been 
thoroughly  learned  at  last,  and  none  appreciate  so  keenly  as 
the  Bank  Directors  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  of  following,  rather  than  attempting  to 
overrule,  the  course  of  the  market,  and,  in  fact,  of  con- 
ducting their  business  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if 
the  Board  rrhich  governs  the  banking  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  not  also  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  issue  of  the  paper  money  of  the  State. 
The  legislation  which  entirely  separated  these  two  functions 
is  now  as  fuUy  acted  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bank  is 
conducted,  as  if  the  more  strictly  logical  plan  of  an  entirely 
distinct  Board  of  Issue  had  been  from  the  first  adopted.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  reluctance  of  the  Bank  to  adopt  a 
7 per  cent,  rate  is  a sign  that  these  sound  principles  are  once 
more  being  forgotten ; but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
Directors  are  acting  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  bankers,  and 
that  their  apparent  excess  of  caution  is  attributable  to  facts 
affecting  their  position,  which  the  weekly  returns  do  not  fully 
disclose. 

Some  speculations  in  a different  sense  have  also  been  put 
forward,  by  an  authority  great  in  such  matters,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  providing  a legal  safety  valve  for  times  of  disturbance, 
in  lieu  of  the  extra-legal  privilege  which  Ministers  assume  of 
dispensing,  on  an  emergency,  with  the  requirements  of  Sir 
Egbert  Peel’s  Act.  It  is  not  very  necessary  to  discuss  pro- 
posals Avhich  are  not  likely  to  have  any  practical  influence ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  the  complaint  that  Sir 
Egbert  Peel’s  Act  does  so  much  harm  in  one  week  of  every 
ten  years  as  to  counterbalance  its  beneficial  effects  in  all  the 
intervening  period.  The  harm  in  reality  is  dene,  not  by  the 
latv,  but  by  the  tendency  to  panic  which  the  commercial 
community  seems  unable  at  times  to  resist.  When  every 
increase  in  the  rate  of  discount  only  attracts  an  additional 
demand,  as  a precaution  against  a possible  further  in- 
crease, the  remedial  power  of  a law  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  an  increase  of  price  will  check  demand 
is  practically  gone.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  this, 
except  in  the  prevalence  of  a less  timorous  spirit.  Men  do 
not  rush  for  bread  whenever  the  harvest  is  reported  to  be 
short,  because  they  have  confidence  in  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  believe  that  supply  wiU  foEow  demand.  When 
the  same  rational  confidence  prevails  at  all  seasons  in  the 
Money-market  (and  some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction),  we  may  still  see  trouble  and  failures,  but  there  will 
be  an  end  of  panics.  Until  it  does  prevail,  no  legislation  can 
mend  the  matter.  A legalized  power  of  arbitrary  issue,  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  commerce,  would  be  as  much  behind  the  age 
as  Joseph’s  Egyptian  granaries  would  be  in  England.  We  have 
scarcely  yet,  perhaps,  reached  that  stage  of  economic  enlight- 
enment when  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  without  occasional  relaxation ; but  to  recognise  what 
is  a mere  condescension  to  ignorance  and  panic  as  part  of  the 
legal  monetary  system  would  be  to  fall  into  the  same  error 
which  may  be  seen  in  some  ancient  constitutions,  which  care- 
fully provided  for  the  cases  in  which  insurrection  was  to  be 
deemed  lawful.  Every  intervention  of  the  State  by  which 
the  issue  of  uncovered  paper-money  is  authorized  is,  in  fact, 
a little  commercial  revolution  ; and  as  long  as  our  merchants 
have  not  outgrown  the  necessity  for  such  interpositions  from 
above,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  made  expressly  as 
extra-legal  acts,  requiring  special^  indemnity,  than  that  a 
regular  authorization  should , increase  their  frequency  by 
fostering  the  expectation  of  special  support  whenever  a little 
stringency  in  the  discount  market  might  induce  needy  traders 
to  clamour  for  indulgence.  Had  such  a power  as  has  been 
suggested  been  lodged  in  any  Board  or  Commission,  the  last 
two  months  would  not  have  passed  over  without  its  exercise; 


and,  instead  of  seeing  almost  an  average  supply  of  bullion  in 
' the  vaults  of  Threadneedle  Street,  the  Bank  would  long  since 
have  been  depleted  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  markets.  . 

The  pressure  which  has  been  experienced  here  has  been  felt 
with  almost  equal  severity  in  most  of  the  Bourses  of  Europe. 
France  is  even  now  at  a stage  of  depression  from  which  the 
London  market  has,  in  some  measure,  revived,  and  the 
response  which  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  met 
with  shows  how  intimate  are  the  relations,  and  how 
delicate  the  reactions,  of  the  different  centres  of  trade. 
America  alone  pursues  a course  of  her  own,  and  the 
market  which  used  to  follow,  with  almost  ludicrous 
precision,  every  fluctuation  in  the  English  rates  is  now 
governed  by  the  more  immediate  influence  of  military 
successes  and  reverses,  and  by  the  overpowering  w'eight  of  new 
loans  and  fresh  issues  of  inconvertible  paper.  That  gold  has 
risen  of  late  in  New  York  is  due  much  more  to  internal 
derangements  and  strategic  movements  than  to  any  sympathy 
with  the  course  of  European  commerce.  For  the  time,  the 
Northern  States  of  America  are  severed  to  a great  extent 
from  the  great  mercantile  community  of  the  world,  as  the 
Confederates  are  by  force  of  the  half-effective  blockade. 
Their  return  into  the  commercial  circle  on  their  old  footing- 
will  perhaps  effect  a disturbance  as  profound  as  the 
original  interruption  in  the  supply  of  cotton ; and  the  revival 
of  the  now  depressed  industry  of  Manchester  may  be  balanced 
by  an  eddy  in  the  flow  of  capital  which,  if  it  came  too 
suddenly,  might  once  more  derange  the  trade  of  Europe. 
There  seems  now  less  prospect  than  ever  of  any  immediate 
movement  in  this  direction,  and  before  the  peace  so  often  pre- 
dicted, and  so  often  despaired  of,  shall  come  to  America,  a 
thousand  unforeseen  events  may  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
change  in  commercial  relations  which,  whatever  its  immediate 
effect,  will  ultimately  benefit  all  countries  by  restoring  some 
of  the  most  energetic  centres  of  trade  to  their  old  activity  in 
the  barter  of  the  world. 


AMEEICA. 

LTHOUGH  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  Presidential  election,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  re-elected,  the  security  of  a renewed  tenure  of  office  will  pro- 
duce a considerable  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  political  bearing, 
if  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  There  will  no  longer 
be  any  motive  for  postponing  unpopular  demands  fbr  men  or 
money,  and  administrative  usurpations,  though  they  may  per- 
haps now  be  more  safely  attempted,  ivill  become  comparatively 
superfluous.  A re-elected  President  is,  in  some  respects,  like 
the  head  of  a new  dynasty  who  has  been  relieved  from  the 
rivalry  of  a Pretender.  His  Government  is  stronger  for 
all  regular  and  irregular  purposes,  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  exempted  from  the  temptations  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  French  Imperialists  always  declare  that  the  edi- 
fice of  liberty  can  be  completed  only  when  all  hope  of 
supplanting  the  reigning  family  has  finally  disappeared. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  having  attained  the  nearest  approach  to 
perpetual  sovereignty  which  is  allowed  by  American  insti- 
tutions, may  possibly  think  fit  to  govern,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  term,  without  creating  new  State  constituencies  or 
disenfranchising  the  legal  electors  by  arbitrary  tests.  His 
exercise  of  official  power  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  re- 
election,  and  more  especially  his  sanction  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnson’s  shameless  misconduct  in  Tennessee,  are  the  most 
serious  improprieties  which  can  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
According  to  the  North  American  standard  of  political 
morality,  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be  considered  generally  honest 
and  patriotic.  Even  in  his  strange  electioneering  pro- 
ceedings, he  perhaps  worked  less  consciously  for  himseff 
than  for  a party  whose  triumph  he  may  have  thought 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic.  The  jealous  regard 
for  legal  right  which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
security  of  English  freedom  has  been  dangerously  relaxed  in 
theUnited  States,  through  the  despotic  tendencies  of  democracy. 
The  conclusion  of  the  internal  contest  will  leave  the  Govern- 
ment at  liberty  to  devote  its  exclusive  attention  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  As  the  Democrats  have  no  consti- 
tutional opportunity  of  questioning  the  validity  of  the  election, 
they  must  submit  to  the  result  of  the  ballot.  According  to 
the  wholesome  English  practice,  the  vote  of  an  unquestioned 
majority  is  rendered  void  by  the  use  of  violence  and  corruption; 
but  Americans  will  be  more  willing  to  tolerate  the  fraudulent 
elections  01  the  Border  States,  because  they  know  that  the 
Eepublican  candidate  would  almost  certainly  have  been  re- 
turned without  the  aid  of  tests  or  of  sham  constituencies.  The 
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extravagant  vituperation  wliich  lias  been  heaped  on  the 
supporters  of  M'Clellan,  although  it  seems  to  foreign  ob- 
servers indiscreet,  probably  accords  with  the  customs  of  the 
country.  The  popular  love  of  superlatives  has  weakened  the 
effect  of  abuse  which  sounds  to  English  ears  extravagant  and 
offensive.  The  Peace  Democrats  arc  perhaps  not  seriously 
offended  when  they  are  daily  assured  by  frantic  opponents 
that,  as  traitors  to  the  Union,  they  are  infinitely  worse  than 
rebels. 

The  further  assertion  that  every  supporter  of  M'Clellan 
was  virtually  an  advocate  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  war, 
contained  an  element  of  truth  which  was  perhaps  scarcely 
intended  by  Eepublican  declaimers.  The  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  the  majority  of  his  party,  differed  from  the 
Eepublicans  only  on  the  proposed  conditions  of  an  imagi- 
nary reconciliation.  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace,  rvhile  General 
]\I‘Clellan  professed  only  to  demand  the  simple  return 
of  the  South  to  the  Union.  As  long  as  the  Governments  both 
of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  several  Southern  States  require 
a recognition  of  their*  independence,  the  ostensible  issue  is 
altogether  insignificant.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  a contingency  which  is  not  likely 
to  arise,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  intelligent 
part  of  the  Democracy  confesses  in  public  only  a portion  of  its 
creed.  The  war  would  be  less  embittered  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  of  peace  had  become  nominally  easier.  Communi- 
cations and  overtures  would  begin  to  pass  between  the  belli- 
gerents, and  ultimately  the  armistice,  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnson’s  subjects  are  forced  to  disavow,  might  be  concluded 
without  any  preliminary  settlement  of  insoluble  difficulties. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Democratic  party  would  have 
reacted  on  the  Government  through  the  increased  influence 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  the  friends  of  the  South, 
especially  in  the  Border  States.  The  overthrow  of  the  Ee- 
publicans would  have  restored  to  the  partial  enjoyment  of 
liberty  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  where  petty  local 
factions,  under  the  protection  of  Federal  troops,  have  hitherto 
exercised  the  powers  of  the  State  Governments.  Every 
political  organization  is  practically  directed  by  leaders  who 
have  a definite  opinion  and  purpose.  The  Democrats,  who 
merely  dislike  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  regret  the  loss  of  their  own 
former  predominance,  would  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a 
distinctive  policy  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  struggle  for 
power.  -As  the  great  mass  of  the  Northern  population  is  still 
confident  of  ultimate  victory  over  the  South,  a Eepublican 
President  most  faithfully  represents  the  wishes  and  con- 
victions of  the  people. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  the  election  is  over,  the  cam- 
paign will  languish.  General  Grant’s  army  is  said  to  be 
employed  in  erecting  log  huts  for  its  winter  quarters,  and  the 
failure  of  the  last  attack  will  perhaps  discourage  any  immediate 
attempt  either  to  extend  the  Federal  lines  or  to  assail  the 
Confederate  defences.  General  Grant’s  mode  of  warfare  is 
not  inaccurately  described  by  Northern  journalists  as  a pro- 
ject of  contra vallation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  his  purpose 
that  either  Eichmond  or  Petersburg  should  be  surrounded, 
if  he  can  gradually  spread  himself  across  the  lines  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  population  and  the  army  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  In  the  hope  perhaps  of,  at  the  same 
time,  promoting  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-election  and  obtaining  a 
solid  military  advantage,  he  attempted  three  weeks  ago  to  turn 
both  flanks  of  the  Confederate  defences,  although  Butler’s 
Linsuccessful  movement  on  the  right  can  only  have  been 
intended  as  a diversion.  General  Grant  himself  proposed  to 
repeat  his  seizure  of  the  Weldon  railway,  by  extending 
his  left  towards  the-  Southside  railway  which  runs  several 
miles  further  to  the  West;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  uninterrupted  Ene,  and  the  Con- 
federates found  their  way  into  an  opening  between  two  por- 
tions of  his  army  and  inflicted  considerable  damage.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  Southside  railway  was  defended  by 
a parallel  range  of  formidable  works,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise  until  the  numbers 
of  the  invading  army  were  considerably  increased.  General 
Lee  might  perhaps  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  strike  a heavy 
blow,  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  economise  the 
lives  of  his  men  with  the  utmost  frugality.  General  Grant 
announced  that  he  had  remained  for  some  time  in  the  front  of 
the  enemy  in  the  hope  of  inviting  an  attack,  but  he  is  well 
aware  that  his  wary  antagonist  is  by  no  means  likely  to  con- 
sult his  convenience.  Both  parties  proclaim  with  suspicious 
eagerness  that  reinforcements  are  arriving  at  head- quarters, 
and  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  statements 
on  either  side.  Some  of  the  Federal  prisoners  who  were  cap- 


tured in  the  last  battles  are  represented  as  raw  recruits,  though 
it  might  liavc  been  supposed  that  the  men  who  were  raised  in 
October  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  front. 

No  recent  movement  is  reported  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and,  unless  Sheridan  once  more  detaches  reinforce- 
ments to  Eichmond,  Early  perhaps  will  have  no  suffi- 
cient motive  for  risking  another  battle.  The  danger  of  an 
advance  upon  Lynchburg  from  the  North  no  longer  threatens 
the  Confederates;  and  it  seems  that  they  are  confident  in 
the  ability  of  Hood  and  Beauregard  to  prevent  Siier.man 
from  detaching  any  part  of  his  force  to  operate  in  Virginia. 
The  accounts  of  the  campaign  in  the  West  are  extraordinarily 
obscure,  as  Hood  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  has  moved 
northward  into  Tennessee,  while  Siierjian  is  said  to  have 
marched  eastward  from  Atlanta.  It  would  seem  that  either  com- 
batant has  broken  loose  from  his  base  to  throw  himself  on  the 
enemy’s  communications.  The  Federal  army,  however,  is  in  a 
hostile  country,  and  its  larger  numbers  must  cause  an  additional 
difficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  supplies.  It  is  evident  that 
Beauregard  is  not  at  present  strong  enough  either  to  risk  a battle 
or  to  retain  permanent  hold  of  the  railway  between  Atlanta 
and  Chattanooga.  He  may,  however,  greatly  embarrass  the 
Federal  commander  by  breaking  up  the  railway  whenever  it 
has  been,  repaired,  and  by  interrupting  the  communications  of 
Chattanooga  itself  with  the  original  base  of  operations  at 
Nashville.  As  far  north  as  the  border  of  Kentucky,  irregular 
troops  are  threatening  incursions  Avhich  will  compel  the 
Federals  to  retain  a defensive  force  instead  of  forwarding  re- 
inforcements to  Atlanta. 

There  is  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  between  opposing 
statements  of  the  advantages  which  the  Federals  have 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
The  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  in  promotion 
of  the  Eepublican  canvass  are  filled  with  boastful  enume- 
rations of  the  territories  which  have  been  already  re- 
covered to  the  Union.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Northern  Georgia,  are  claimed  as  permanent  con- 
quests, and  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  been  penetrated 
by  Federal  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the 
I South  declare  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
I tide  of  invasion  has  receded  along  a large  portion  of  the 
j Confederate  frontier.  They  are  fully  justified  in  claiming 
large  acquisitions  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  they  now 
possess  the  whole  of  Texas,  the  greater  part  of  Western 
j Louisiana,  and  all  but  a few  fortified  posts  in  Arkansas.  The 
I State  of  Mississippi  is  once  more  their  own,  and  in  exchange 
for  Sherman’s  conquests  in  Georgia  they  have  recovered  a 
portion  of  Tennessee.  The  fortunes  of  the  struggle,  how- 
ever, really  depend  not  on  the  number  of  square  miles  which 
may  be  occupied  by  either  belligerent,  but  on  the  operations  of 
i the  great  armies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  departments.  The 
balance  of  advantage  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  Federals, 
but  the  only  serious  danger  which  threatens  the  South  is  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fighting  population.  The  probable  levy  of 
coloured  troops  may  perhaps  relieve  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment from  embarrassment,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
admission  of  weakness. 


CATHEDEAL  EEFORM. 

PITYING,  apparently,  the  distress  of  public  writers  under 
the  appalling  famine  of  topics  which  is  now  deso- 
lating the  newspaper  offices.  Dean  Close  has  started  the 
subject  of  Cathedral  Reform.  It  has  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  in  a characteristic  way.  Being  compelled  by 
law  to  reside  nine  months  at  the  Deanery  in  Carlisle,  he 
has  occupied  himself  with  preaching  in  the  church  of  a parish 
in  that  city.  Struck  with  his  own  virtue,  and  well  aware 
that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  hide  his  light  under  a bushel,  he  lias 
published  his  good  deeds  to  an  admiring  people  in  the  form  of 
a pamphlet  upon  Cathedral  Reform.  He  feels,  no  doubt,  that 
such  a practice,  illustrated  by  such  an  example,  will  at  once 
commend  itself  to  Deans  and  Canons  throughout  England  as 
the  only  true  means  of  averting  from  the  cathedrals  the 
destruction  which  he  sees  to  be  impending.  His  plan  of 
Cathedral  Reform  is  simply,  as  he  says,  “to  intertwine 
“ the  cathedral  and  parochial  systems.”  In  other  words,  he 
wishes  to  turn  the  cathedrals  into  big  parish  churches  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  stand.  The  idea  is  so  simple  that  it 
would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
writing  a pamphlet  to  suggest  it  to  statesmen,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  excellent  opportunity  it  aflbrded  for  reminding  mankind 
in  general,  and  Lord  Palmerston  (to  whom  the  pamphlet  is 
addressed)  in  particular,  of  the  virtues  of  Dean  Close,  which, 
in  his  Northern  exile,  might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 
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Its  merits  are,  however,  confined  to  its  simplicity,  and  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  subserves  the  above  admirable  purpose. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a serious  attempt  to  solve  tHe  difficulties 
of  the  Cathedral  question.  It  can  only  be  compared  to  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  controversy  which  is  being  carried  on 
among  naval  men  as  to  the  disposal  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
by  turning  it  into  a workhouse  for  the  town  of  Greenwich. 
The  problem  is,  to  give  a diocesan  value  to  institutions  which 
were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  dioceses.  To 
turn  them  into  purely  local  institutions  is  an  Irish  way  of 
attaining  to  this  end. 

The  Cathedral  difficulty  is  one  through  which  the  most 
sanguine  churchmen  may  be  pardoned  for  not  seeing  their 
way  very  clearly.  It  depends  upon  the  stubborn  fact  that 
cathedrals  are  stationary,  while  populations  are  migratory. 
The  original  conception  of  the  Cathedral  was  that  it  should 
be  the  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  and  religious 
life  of  the  diocese.  It  was  accordingly  set  up  in  the  place 
which  was  the  administrative  centre  of  the  surrounding 
district.  If  this  state  of  things  could  have  been  preserved, 
if  populations  could  have  been  induced  not  to  migrate  from 
old  cities  to  new,  or  could  have  contrived  to  carry  their 
cathedrals  with  them,  the  difficulty  would  never  have  arisen.  In 
respect  to  those  cities  from  which  a migration  has  not  taken 
place,  no  grievance  is  felt.  So  long  as  the  Dean  and  Canons 
are  well  selected,  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  gathered 
together  in  such  a place  is  of  itself  a benefit  which  is  cheaply 
purchased  bj'^  the  endowment  that  sustains  them.  Whatever 
the  particular  kind  of  spiritual  work  upon  which  their 
peculiar  bent  may  lead  them  to  employ  themselves,  their 
residence  is  equally  an  advantage  to  the  population  among 
whom  they  live,  and  to  the  more  distant  . districts  that 
take  their  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  from  that  centre. 
jSTo  one  feels  that  the  cathedral  endowments  of  London 
iire  misapplied,  so  long,  of  course,  as  the  appointments 
are  well  filled.  It  is  inevitable  that  men  selected  for  their 
eminence  .should  have  qualifications  of  very  different  kinds. 
One  may  be  distinguished  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian ; 
another  may  be  the  leader  of  a powerful  school  of  religious 
thought ; a third  may  be  a great  thunder  of  missionary  enter- 
prise ; a fourth  may  be  an  admired  preacher.  It  would  be 
most  irrational  pedantry  to  try  to  force  these  men  from  the 
line  of  activity  in  which  their  original  distinction  had  been 
won  into  some  other  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  Their 
appointment  answers  every  purpose  that  can  be  fulfilled  by 
a cathedral  endowment.  It  gives  a stimulus  to  every  kind  of 
merit  in  the  Church ; it  bestows  weight  and  prominence  on 
those  who  are  best  fitted  to  use  such  advantages  well ; it  keeps 
high  the  standard  of  zeal  and  intellect,  by  bringing  the  strongest 
minds  and  nrost  energetic  natures  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
into  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  each  other,  with  the 
Bishop,  and  with  the  leading  laity.  The  Deans  and  Canons 
of  a,  cathedral  city,  where  the  city  still  retains  its  leading 
place,  may  possibly  engage  in  parochial  work ; but  whether 
they  do  so  or  not  is  a matter  of  secondary  moment.  The 
benefit  which  their  appointment  confers  upon  the  Church  is 
independent  of  the  particular  occupation  they  may  follow. 

But  the  state  of  the  case  is  wholly  different  in  those 
decaying  cities  which  are  now  no  better  than  market  towns, 
and  Avhich  owe  their  continued  existence  either  to  the  cathe- 
dral alone,  or  to  the  combined  support  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  quarter  sessions.  They  are  the  black  sheep  which 
have  brought  the  whole  cathedral  system  into  disrepute.  To 
try  to  revive  it  in  such  places  is  like  trying  to  galvanize  a dead 
body  into  life.  Their  existence  is  a hopeless  problem.  They 
cannot  be  abandoned  ; they  cannot  be  mended ; and  they  are 
a standing  scandal  as  they  are.  What  is  to  be  done  with  such 
places  as  St.  David’s,  or  St.  Asaph,  or  Lichfield,  or  Ely,  or 
Canterbury  ? What  possible  employment  can  be  found 
in  them  for  the  Dean,  and  even  for  the  limited  number  of 
Canons  to  which  they  have  been  restricted  by  recent  legisla- 
tion ? It  is  easy  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  dispens- 
ing with  residence.  The  objection  to  the  locality  is  done  away 
with  if  none  of  them  are  required  to  live  in  it.  Each  of  them 
may  then  continue  in  the  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged 
when  the  appointment  was  conferred  on  him,  with  no  other 
difference  in  his  position  but  that  he  would  draw  a large  salary 
every  quarter  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  this 
is  a cathedral  system  which  wholly  dispenses  with  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  simply  a permission  to  the  patron  to  augment  the 
rent-charge  of  meritorious  parish  priests  out  of  the  rents  of  the 
old  capitular  estates.  The  Chapters,  as  such,  cease  to  exist ; 
the  cathedrals  are  left,  like  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  to  become 
costly  and  inconvenient  parish  churches;  and  the  revenues 
are  confiscated  to  furnish  augmentations  for  livings  of  an  irre- 


gular and  capricious  kind.  It  may  ultimately  come  to  pass 
that  cathedrals  in  these  smaller  towns  may  be  thus  destroyed, 
and  their  property  alienated  in  this  way.  But  the  reniedy  is 
a desperate  one ; and  a very  violent  change  must  have  come 
over  the  feelings  of  clergy  and  laity  in  this  country  before 
such  fabrics  as  Canterbury,  Lichfield,  and  Ely  are  abandoned 
as  useless  relics  of  a bygone  state  of  things.  To  reform 
the  cathedral  system  in  these  cities  by  annihilating  the 
capitular  bodies  and  stopping  the  cathedral  services, 
very  much  resembles  Gur  Fawkes’  plan  for  reforming 
the  British  Constitution.  Dean  Close,  naturally  enough, 
shows  no  leaning  to  this  idea.  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  propose  his  own  abolition.  On  the  contrary, 
he  wishes  to  make  the  enforcement  of  residence  con- 
siderably more  stringent  than  it  is  now.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion comes,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Canons  when  they  are 
there  ? Their  assemblage  is  no  longer  beneficial  in  itself,  as 
it  is  in  the  large  centres  of  population.  Their  exile  into  small 
stagnant  country  towns,  which  have  no  influence  even  upon 
the  county  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  a loss  rather  than  a 
gain  to  the  Church.  It  is  so  much  strength  paralysed — so 
much  talent,  or  activity,  or  earnestness  locked  up,  and 
debarred  from  exercise.  It  was  Bentham’s  doctrine  that  the 
most  unprofitable  thing  you  could  do  with  a man  was  to  hang 
him ; and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  most  thriftless  em- 
ployment that  can  be  made  of  a clever  clergyman  is  to 
plant  him  in  a small  cathedral  town.  It  is  a kind  of 
perpetual  pound,  in  which  the  unfortunate  inmate  can  do 
nothing  but  eat  and  sleep,  and  look  out  longingly  into 
the  external  world.  Dean  Close’s  proposal  that  some  small 
benefice  should  be  attached  to  every  deanery  and  canonry  may 
be  available  as  furnishing  their  incumbents  with  a defence 
against  the  temptations  of  melancholy  madness.  They  had 
better  be  visiting  the  old  women  and  preaching  to  the  small 
tradesmen  of  a petty  country  town  than  absolutely  doing- 
nothing  at  all.  But  that  work  may  be  done  as  well,  and 
probably  better,  by  humbler  machinery.  Eazors  do  not  make 
good  oyster-knives.  A literate  person  of  unfastidious  taste 
and  unctuous  manner  will  penetrate  further  into  the  dull 
brains  of  one  of  these  stagnant  communities  than  the  refined 
and  highly-trained  intellects  out  of  which  great  students,  or 
preachers,  or  administrators  are  made.  The  proposal  is, 
in  reality,  open  to  objections  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  dispensing  Avith  residence  altogether.  It  is  an 
application  of  endowments  that  Avere  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  diocese  at  large,  to  the  augmentation  of  particular 
benefices ; and  it  has  this  special  disadvantage,  that  the  bene- 
fices selected  for  augmentation  are  peculiarly  unimportant. 
The  use  of  a large  augmentation  to  a hving  is  to  enable  the 
incumbent  to  keep  curates.  In  the  smaller  cathedral  cities 
there  is  no  great  spiritual  deficiency,  and  a large  influx  of 
curates  would  be  only  a wanton  Avaste  of  parson-power. 

The  problem  will  doubtless  solve  itself  as  time  goes  on. 
To  adopt  the  proposition  of  Dean  Close  Avorild  be  merely  to 
commit  ourselves  beyond  recall  to  the  most  vicious  and  profit- 
less system  of  all.  The  wisest  course  for  the  present  Avould 
be  to  confine  the  appointments  to  the  Deaneries,  at  least  of  the 
smaller  cathedral  cities,  to  those  Avho  had  obtained  their  emi- 
nence only  as  students.  But  such  speculations  are  purely 
theoretical.  For  practical  purposes  there  will  always  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  men  Avho,  by  themselves  or  their  relatives, 
have  deserved  Avell  of  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and  Avhose 
claims  Avill  relieve  him  of  all  distracting  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  bestowal  of  his  patronage. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  THE  CITY. 

IF  ever  there  Avas  a subject  Avhich  seemed  destined  to  sleep 
for  ever,  it  Avas  the  great  SeAvage-deodorization  and 
Agricultural-improvement  question.  For  a century  and  more 
the  filth  of  Edinburgh  had  poured  its  fertilizing  streams 
over  the  Portobello  meadoAvs,  and  had  turned  land  Avorth 
2S.  6d.  per  acre  into  soil  which  produced  coarse  grass  in  such 
abundance  as  to  bring  in  from  20I.  to  40Z.  an  acre  for  the 
crop.  It  is  true  that  these  blessings  were  accompanied  by  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  Avhich  only  a practical  farmer  could 
enjoy  ; and  some  eager  partisans  of  rival  projects  have  recently 
proclaimed  the  discovery  that  all  the  Edinburgh  cows  die  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  that  Edinburgh  millc  is  poison  in  a 
sense  which  transcends  the  virtues  of  its  London  analogue. 
We  do  not  profess  to  discuss  these  and  the  like  saA-oury 
details  with  the  gusto  of  Dr.  Brady,  avIio  takes  a sort  of  pro- 
fessional interest  in  them,  or  Avith  the  zeal  of  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  Avho  has  at  last  found  a topic  which  he  could  make 
his  own.  But  it  is  singular  that  the  scraps  of  knoAvledge 
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on  the  subject  which  have  existed  so  long  should  all  at  once 
have  made  London  resound  with  the  echoes  of  the  sewage  con- 
troversy. To  use  the  favourite  slang  of  the  day,  the  sewers 
have  been  ventilated  witli  a vengeance.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  roiiscd  itself  from  its  deep  lethargy,  and 
pronounced  decisively  in  favour  of  one  plan.  Lord  Robeut 
^loNTAGU  and  Dr.  Buady  are  quite  as  keen  for  a counter 
project ; and  if  it  were  possible  to  understand  what  the  Coal, 
Corn,  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  have  to 
do  with  the  matter,  it  might  be  also  possible  to  guess  why 
the  learned  Doctor  and  the  noble  Lord  (not  to  mention  the 
thrice  learned  Dr.  Liebig)  should  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  City 
authorities.  Probably  there  are  elective  affinities  in  these 
matters,  which  it  needs  a special  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  sewage  to  appreciate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  baleful  influence  which,  according  to 
the  City  authorities,  is  poisoning  the  purity  of  Mr.  Thwaites’ 
Board — however  mysterious  may  be  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
uprising  of  the  Common  Council  in  its  strength — the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  can  lead  to  nothing  but  good.  Only 
a few  years  ago,  the  highest  aim  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  drainage  of  London  was  to  get  rid  of  the  results  at 
any  cost,  and  the  scheme  which  carried  them  furthest 
away,  and  disposed  of  them  most  effectually,  was  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  best.  Now,  the  fact  is  recognised 
that  this  despised  refuse  is  a deposit  of  inestimable  value, 
and  rival  contractors  and  engineers  are  vying  with  one 
another  for  the  privilege  of  utilizing  the  outpourings  of  the 
London  sewers.  The  City  authorities  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  disposable  products  which  are  now  thrown 
away  are  worth  nearly  3,000,000?.  per  annum,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Rose  rises  to  poetic  fervour  in  his  indignation  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  monopo- 
lizing the  sewage  to  themselves.  Other  estimates  range 
downwards  from  this  amount  to  nothing  ; and  the  real  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  though  the  value  of  the  manure  is  unde- 
niable, no  one  knows  what  the  margin  would  be  after  all  the 
cost  of  distribution  had  been  defrayed. 

The  great  contest  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the 
Common  Council  would  be  nothing  if  there  were  no  dis- 
tinctive principles  to  appeal  to,  but  each  side  has  its  creed 
and  its  banner.  Gog  and  Magog  take  their  stand  on  the 
doctrine  of  moderation,  while  Mr.  Thwaites  is  more  than 
suspected  of  a leaning  to  the  principle  of  excess.  Which  is 
the  preferable  plan  it  is  impossible  to  say  until  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  on  a much  larger  scale  than  at  Rugby  or  Edin- 
burgh. The  advocates  of  excess  maintain  that  to  cover  large 
areas  of  land  with  what  they  contemptuously  call  a sprinkling 
of  the  fertilizing  essence  would  involve  an  outlay  in  the 
process  of  distribution  which  rvould  more  than  eat  up  all  the 
profits ; and  they  draw  a fearful  picture  of  irrigating  pipes 
choked  with  deposit,  and  exasperated  farmers  cursing  the  pro- 
jectors who  had  coaxed  them  to  ruin.  The  City,  on  the  other 
hand,  denounces  excess  with  the  fervour  of  Temperance 
agitators.  Malaria,  poison,  death  to  cattle,  destruction  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  a whole  artillery  of  similar  horrors  are 
fired  at  the  projects  for  concentrating  the  sewage  on 
comparatively  small  areas  of  hitherto  waste  land.  Who 
shall  decide  between  such  combatants?  We  may  shrewdly 
suspect  that  neither  party  can  go  much  beyond  a guess 
in  any  of  its  calculations ; and,  if  it  were  certain  that  con- 
tractors would  always  be  animated  with  their  present  fever 
of  competition,  it  might  be  well  to  postpone  the  final  appro- 
priation of  the  London  refuse  until  experiment  on  a moderate 
scale  had  supplied  more  data  for  an  opinion.  But  it  so  happens 
that  one  of  the  contending  factions  has  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  possession.  If  the  sewers  of  London  are  the  gold-mine 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be,  it  is  a mine  in  the  lawful 
custody  and  possession  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
and  they  have  resolved  to  hand  it  over  to  two  enterprising 
gentlemen — Messrs.  Napier  and  Hope — upon  the  terms  of 
dividing  any  profits  which  may  remain  after  paying  a prefe- 
rential dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  to  the  contractors  and  the 
Company  with  which  they  propose  to  associate  themselves. 
Whether  the  rates  will  ever  be  eased  by  this  contingent  share 
of  profits  may  be  doubtful,  but  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said 
for  the  project — that  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  sewage  to  the 
east  coast  of  Essex,  after  feeding  the  farms  upon  the  road,  and 
there  to  employ  it  all  in  reclaiming  and  fertilizing  a tract  of 
sea-sand  known  as  the  Maplin  Sands.  The  bargain  implies, 
— first,  a grant  from  the  Crown,  and,  secondly,  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  the  scheme,  so  that  Lord  Robert  Montagu  and 
the  principle  of  moderation  will  have  another  chance  of 
arresting  what  they  consider  the  fatal  course  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board. 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultmate  result,  it  is  a delightful 
change  from  the  prospects  of  a few  years  past  to  find 
that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  sewage  is  to 
select  the  fortunate  contractors,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
precious  monopoly  is  not  parted  with  on  too  easy  terms. 
This  is  an  immense  advance,  and  it  is  mainly  the  fact  of 

such  a stride  having  been  taken  that  suggests  the  doubt 

whether  much  better  bargains  might  not  be  made  after  a 
few  years’  experience.  Nothing  less  than  a fifty  years’ 

term  will  satisfy  the  contractors,  and,  as  they  propose  to 

spend  2,000,000?.  on  their  works,  their  demand  is  natural 
enough ; but,  for  all  that,  it  may  possibly  turn  out  that  a more- 
profitable  arrangement  might  be  eflected  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  patience.  The  Metropolitan  Board  have  been  so  twitted 
for  their  negligence,  and  have  chafed  so  much  under  the 
forced  inaction  to  which  they  were  doomed  while  Parliamen- 
tary Committees  were  sitting  on  the  subject,  that  they  no  sooner 
find  themselves  at  liberty  than  they  rush  into  the  first  contract 
which  is  offered  for  their  acceptance.  At  the  worst,  however, 
if  the  project  does  not  fall  through,  they  will  be  well  quit  of 
the  pollution,  though  they  may  not  realize  all  the  profit  which 
sanguine  Common  Councilmen  expect  from  the  operation. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  the 
material  to  be  disposed  of,  but,  in  the  utter  ignorance  which 
prevails  as  to  the  best  mode  of  utilizing  it,  and  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  process,  it  would  require  superhuman  insight  beyond 
even  that  of  a Metropolitan  Board  to  form  a safe  judgment 
on  a contract  intended  to  endure  for  half  a century.  Mr. 
Thwaites  has  gained  his  victory  over  the  Common 
Council  and  their  Parliamentary  allies,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  the  more  judicious  course  to  keep  him- 
self unfettered  until  after  the  project  he  espouses  shall 
have  received  the  sifting  which  it  is  certain  to  undergo 
before  the  sanction  of  Parliament  can  be  obtained.  Mean- 
while, the  public  may  solace  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  there  is  no  longer  a question  of  loss  or  expenditure,  and 
that,  come  what  may,  they  are  certain  to  get  rid  of  the  great 
London  nuisance,  and  perhaps  to  secure  some  pecuniary 
return  for  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  their  part 
of  the  undertaking. 


IMPATIENCE. 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  patience  in  the  more  trying  positions 
of  life  may  be  compatible  with  impatience  of  manner  and 
of  conduct  in  little  matters  where  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul 
are  not  called  in.  “ A great  patience  ” is  a thing  of  effort  and 
principle,  not  of  temperament.  • Our  present  concern,  howeveiy 
is  mainly  with  that  impatience  which  shows  itself  in  the  mode 
cf  meeting  the  little  rubs  of  daily  life ; or  rather,  which  makes 
things  rubs  and  trials  to  some  people,  which  with  others  pass 
unnoticed,  or  which  ordinary  self-control  renders  endurable.  It  is 
a quality  which  very  often  interferes  with  the  ease  and  pleasure  of 
our  intgrcoirrse  with  bright,  quick-witted  persons,  whose  society 
would  otherwise  be  an  unqualified  refreshment ; for  we  are  not 
many  of  us  patient  enough  for  tivo — ^not  patient  enough  to  be 
perfectly  serene  and  unruffled  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  per- 
turbation and  restlessness,  whether  of  movement  or  of  mind.  Our 
sympathy  turns  against  us.  What  does  not  annoy  us  on  our  own 
account  becomes  a bugbear  if  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  try  om‘ 
friend’s  patience.  We  are  disturbed  and  ill  at  ease,  we  don’t  know 
why,  even  before  his  characteristic  declares  itself. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  hunrouring  of  this  impatient 
temper  does  not  quicken  and  keep  in  vigour  certain  forms  of  clever- 
ness. At  any  rate,  we  find  it  where  we  see  readiness  of  repartee, 
and  what  are  called  sallies  of  pleasantry.  These  volatile  spirits  find 
it  very  hard  work  to  tolerate  any  state  of  affairs  at  all  against  the 
grain,  and  dulness  especially  is  so  opposed  to  their  nature  that  ex- 
posure to  it  becomes  a haunting  fear,  and  restraint  of  any  sort  is 
unendurable.  In  the  same  way,  they  will  not  stand  anything  that 
grates  upon  taste,  any  exhibition  of  character  uncongenial  to  their 
own  temper;  so  that  a hundred  traits  which  ai-e  not  without 
interest  to  minds  possessing  patience  to  enter  into  them  are  to 
them  simply  irritating,  if  they  run  coimter  to  their  own  humoiu-. 
This  sort  of  interest,  and  the  habits  induced  by  it,  impatient 
people  are  strangers  to.  Such  things  as  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance  they  often  see  with  exceptional  penetration,  with  the 
rapidity  of  intuition ; but  a man’s  whole  nature  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  this  quick  method,  and  therefore  no  impatient 
person  has  any  real  knowledge  of  character.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should;  for  this  knowledge  comes  with  study, 
in  the  same  way  that  men  learn  the  habits  and  ways  of  every 
other  animal  — that  is,  by  close  observation.  However,  this 
is  their  affair,  and  it  is  not  because  impatient  people  have  certain 
deficiencies  that  we  complain  of  them,  but  for  the  trepidation, 
uneasiness,  and  failure  they  often  induce.  To  be  closely  associated 
with  an  impatient  man,  otherwise  amiable,  is  to  be  deprived  of  a 
good  share  of  our  own  individuality.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 
patience is  such  a power,  we  are  so  annoyed  at  awaking  it  in  om* 
own  person,  it  woimds  our  sensitiveness  so  keenly,  that  it  drives 
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us  back  into  ourselves ; and,  on  tbe  other,  it  imposes  upon  us  an 
undue  burden  of  civility,  forbearance,  and  good  manners,  and  thus 
puts  us  in  a false  position. 

But  keen  and  ready  wit  is  by  no  means  tbe  commonest  promoter 
of  impatience.  It  needs  only  for  a man  to  think  unduly  well  of 
himself,  and  to  be  bent  on  self-display,  to  be  impatient  in  the  most 
tormenting  form  of  the  disease.  People  are  often  intolerant  of 
the  restraints  of  society  because  it  is  impossible  to  practise  the 
self-glorification  which  has  become  essential  to  happiness  in  a 
scene  where  a man  is  obliged  to  seem  one  of  a body  met  for 
general  purposes,  and  occupied  with  each  other’s  interests.  Im- 
patient men  of  this  sort  must  be  king  of  their  company,  seciu’e  of 
holding  the  thread  of  conversation  in  their  own  hands,  or  of  being- 
able  to  get  away  the  instant  they  lose  it.  Again,  all  men  of  over- 
active  brain  and  over-tasked  energies  are  impatient.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  partly  a physical  infirmity,  but  the  fault  is  moral  also, 
arising  from  another  form  of  self-occupation.  The  effort  which  such 
people  have  to  make,  to  bridle  their  too  visible  impatience  where 
escape  is  impossible,  is  sometimes  quite  pathetic  ; there  is  such  an 
air  of  the  martj'r,  on  occasions  which,  to  the  cooler  observer,  are 
quite  inadequate  for  so  piteous  a resignation.  Yet  we  ought  to  be 
indulgent  to  every  efibrt  of  self-restraint,  for,  if  impatience  implies 
no  worse  temper  in  its  possessor  than  in  others,  it  necessarily 
involves  failures  in  good-nature.  He  eschews  all  the  hard  work  of 
society.  We  are  left  in  the  lurch  by  our  impatient  friend  on  occa- 
sions where  his  co-operation  might  have  lightened  our  load  conside- 
rably, and  where  he  knows  this,  but  coolly  pleads  an  idiosyncrasy. 
And  impatience  has  more  than  passive  ill-nature  to  answer 
for.  No  impatient  man  woidd  like  to  see  written  do-wn  in  black 
and  white  the  ugly  wishes  he  has  bestowed  by  turns  upon  all  near 
enough  to  cause  him  occasional  inconvenience  and  perplexity. 
There  are  few  of  his  best  friends,  we  venture  to  assert,  whom  he 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  -wished  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or  anywhere  in  or  out  of  space,  so  they  were  out  of  his  way  for 
good.  And  this  from  no  innate  hardness,  but  from  abhorrence  of 
a dilemma,  and  recoil  from  some  pressing  perplexity. 

There  is  an  impatience  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  does  not 
go  much  beyond  nerves,  which  leads  to  perpetual  locomotion. 
Once  indulged,  it  renders  a person  incapable  of  sitting  quiet  for  half 
an  hour  at  a time.  On  a large  scale,  where  people  have  time  and 
money  at  command,  the  demon  drives  them  from  place  to  place. 
They  live  in  railways,  are  perpetually  popping  in  upon  their  friends, 
who  know  their  visitant  to  be  rather  dying  from  what  he  dreads 
than  prompted  by  any  love  of  their  society.  He  has  just  escaped 
from  something  intolerable,  and  will  presently — they  care  not  how 
soon — find  them  intolerable  in  their  turn.  Not  that  these  people 
are  rendered  unhappy  by  their  restlessness.  A thriving,  well- 
indulged,  normal  impatience  does  not  appear  to  disturb  the  com- 
fort of  its  possessor.  He  simply  wonders  at  and  despises  the 
apathy  of  the  people  about  him.  The  person  who  cannot  stand 
things,  cannot  endure  things,  and  is  amazed  how  others  can  stand, 
tolerate,  put  up  with  the  life  they  lead,  always  feels  the  superior, 
and  considers  his  disgust  of  sameness  a mark  of  a higher  organiza- 
tion. Impatience  of  this  sort  seems  to  arise  from  an  intolerance  of 
steps  and  processes.  All  people  have  it  towards  some  things ; the 
impatient  man  is  one  who  shows  it  towards  everything.  He  rebels 
against  gradual,  step-by-step  advance — against  the  spaces  that  occur 
between  the  beginning-  and  the  end  of  every  transaction,  and  which, 
indeed,  constitute  our  idea  of  time.  He  acts  as  though  he  preferred 
the  summary  and  index  to  the  book  itself.  Whether  the  interval 
be  what  occurs  between  going  and  coming,  between  sitting  down 
and  rising  up,  between  this  and  dinner-time,  between  the  opening 
and  the  climax  of  a story,  between  the  first  statement  of  an  argu- 
ment and  the  conclusion,  between  the  present  moment  and  his 
tm-u  to  speak,  his  craving  is  that  it  shall  be  shortened.  He  would 
either  do  away  with  time,  and  thus  shorten  life,  or  he  would  cram  it 
with  more  than  it  can  hold  or  than  human  nature  can  live  through. 
And  we  recognise  this  impatience  by  signs  only  too  unmistakable, 
where  it  is  held  in  the  vice  of  necessity ; by  sighs,  jerks,  fidgets, 
groans,  biting  of  nails,  drummings,  tappings,  ya-wnings,  in  various 
stages  of  development,  as  the  natural  tendency  is  partially  re- 
strained by  good  manners  or  allowed  full  play;  by  interruptions  and 
exclamations — “Yes,  yes !”  “Well !”  “And  so,”  “And  then,”  “And 
did  he  ? ” and  all  the  interjectional  goads  to  gi-eater  despatch;  by 
i-ushings  hither  and  thither,  by  slamming  of  doors,  by  callings,  by 
hurry  and  bustle  and  flurried  footsteps,  by  an  incapacity  to  wait  for 
anything,  and  frequently  by  an  objection  to  be  waited  upon ; by  an 
intolerance  of  peculiarities  or  unavoidable  defects  in  others,  by  an 
exasperation  under  petty  trials  and  minute  inflictions,  by  a habit 
of  unscrupulous  interruption,  and  an  imreasonable  disgust  at  being- 
interrupted. 

We  say  that  all  these  exhibitions  and  manifestations  may 
proceed  from  mere  restlessness  of  temperament ; but  we  can 
never  be  sure  ; and  this  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  of  some 
forms  of  impatience,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of 
some  temporary  disorder  and  disturbance,  which  would  excite 
om-  sympathy  if  we  knew  it.  Thus  the  girl  who  tries  us  by 
swinging  in  and  out  of  the  room  half  a dozen  times  -within  the 
hour,  or  who  has  taken  up  and  flung  aside  as  many  books  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  may  be  in  love ; the  young-  fellow  who 
wonders  how  we  can  possibly  exist  in  the  dimness  and  dulness  of 
our  study,  may  be  in  debt.  We  all  learn — or  it  is  inexcusable  if 
we  do  not— to  bear  with  the  impatience  of  physical  suffering ; but 
this  is  often  only  a type  of  worse  ailments — suspense,  gna-wing 
anxiety,  or  some  miserable  secret  that  men  carry  about  -with  them 
all  unknown  to  their  nearest  friends,  and  which  only  finds  relief  in 


querulous  impatience  of  trifles.  A man  has  been  detected  in  a 
rash  speculation  in  the  funds  by  a shrewd  observer  who  knew  how 
to  interpret  the  slight  signs  of  a suppressed  impatience.  The 
impatience  of  invalids  has  the  further  plea  that  it  is  unquestionably 
a fine  restorative,  a healthy  sign.  Dr.  Johnsorr  was  decidedly 
better,  though  not  far  from  his  end,  on  the  day  when,  after  having- 
movingly  represented  to  all  his  friends  the  vacancy  of  his  life  and 
the  value  of  letters  to  a sick  man  far  from  London  and  reasonable 
conversation,  imploring-  them  “ to  write,  to  write  often,”  he  next 
snubs  them  all  roundwith  “I  have  three  letters  this  day  all  about  the 
baUoon ; I could  have  been  content  with  one ; do  not  -write  about 
the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say.”  And 
when  our  o-wn  sick  friend,  in  the  same  spirit,  snaps  at  us  in  our 
efforts  for  his  diversion,  with  “I  have  heard  that  a dozen 
times;  you  have  told  me  that  before,”  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  he  is  in  a fair  way,  and  that  we  are  im- 
proving his  appetite,  if  not  his  temper.  Sameness  and  repetition 
are  indeed  wormwood  to  this  condition  of  mind,  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding.  There  is  an  uneasiness  that  dissolves  all  the  ties 
of  habit  and  association,  and  that  must  have  change,  irrespectively 
of  any  other  advantage.  This  is  the  impatience  which  Wordsworth 
has  painted  in  the  bereaved  lover’s  “ feverish  complaint.”  The 
“cottage,”  the  “oak,”  the  “thrush,”  are  all  unendurable  in  their 
stationariness,  as  the  rill  is  intolerable  in  its  flow  : — 

Thou  Eglantine,  so  bright  -with  sunny  showers, 

Proud  as  a rainbo-w  spanning  half  the  vale, 

Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh  ! shed  thy  flo-wers 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 

For  thus  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air. 

To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend, 

Thus  rise  and  thus  descend — 

Disturbs  me  till  the  sight  is  more  than  I can  bear. 

All  people,  to  speak  broadly,  have  their  impatient  side.  Nobody 
is  patient  through  every  test.  Very  quiet  and  serene-looking  persons 
are  sometimes  impatient  of  choice  and  deliberation — they  are  im- 
patient, that  is,  of  anything  that  disturbs  the  quiet  natural  flow  of 
events.  Those  who  live  by  habit  and  rule  are  impatient  of  inter- 
ruption to  the  order  of  their  lives.  Many  people  are  nervously 
impatient  of  being  re^d  to.  To  have  to  keep  pace  with  other  eyes 
and  tongue,  to  receive  ideas  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  civility  of  listening- ! altogether  it  produces  a peculiar 
creepiness  of  irritation.  We  do  not  think  we  are  mistaken  in 
saying  that  all  great  talkers  are  impatient  of  other  talkers,  and 
resent  the  tax  on  their  attention  as  a grievance  and  severe  inflic- 
tion; and  we  believe  that  most  successful  talkers  are  im- 
patient of  every  other  form  of  relaxation,  and  have  been  so 
all  their  lives.  Thus  Sydney  Smith  was  amusingly  impatient  of 
music.  “Nothing,”  he  exclaims,  “can  be  more  disgusting  than 
an  oratorio ! ” “Music  for  such  a length  of  time,  unless  under 
sentence  of  a jury,  he  would  not  submit  to  ” ; and  to  offer  him  the 
whole  range  of  so-called  amusements  was  like  tempting  a tiger 
with  barley-meal,  or  tm-ning  a leopard  into  clover.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  can  teU  the  frenzy  of  impatience  that  even  good  talk, 
if  at  all  continuous,  stirs  up  in  persons  whose  notions  of  amuse- 
ment take  a more  active  turn — in  a party  of  young  people,  for 
example,  condemned  to  listen  to  the  best  of  conversers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a capital  croquet-ground  ? 

Society  is  the  one  great  check  and  physician  for  natural  im- 
patience — that  power  before  which  all  outbreaks  are  forbidden, 
which  enjoins  external  civility  to  the  bore,  “ though  the  hearer 
would  prefer  toothache  or  ear-ache  to  his  conversation.”  It  is 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  men  give  full  and  free  vent  to  im- 
patience, when  they  know  their  time  is  marked  out  for  them,  and 
a certain  order  of  things  inevitable.  And  there  are  educational 
lessons  in  patience  which  succeed  if  not  carried  beyond  endm-ance, 
or  tried  upon  the  wrong-  people.  A great  example  of  the  serene 
and  imperturbable  was  trained  in  bojhood  to  this  point  by  the 
terrible  discipline  of  sitting  at  table  two  hours  every  day  after- 
dinner,  doing  absolutely  nothing.  He  did  not  like  it  any  better 
than  other  boys,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  he  could  think,  and 
therefore  stood  it  till  practice  developed  in  him  a patience  of  really 
heroic  proportions.  N ot  but  that  there  is  a sort  of  noble  impatience 
which  has  a work  to  do  in  the  world,  or  a vast  deal  of  fine  writing- 
in  verse  and  prose  has  been  thrown  away.  Of  this  we  must  presume 
that  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  was  an  example,  and  Hotspur  a fine 
^ecimen.  Some  enthusiastic  Federal  would  possibly  adduce 
General  Grant  as  another  instance,  pictured,  as  he  has  been  to  the 
world,  whittling-  through  the  course  of  a battle,  to  cool  the 
sublime  fever  of  command. 

However,  as  a rule,  nothing  more  incapacitates  a man  for  the 
lead  than  impatience.  No  constitutionally  impatient  man,  who  has 
indulged  his  tendency,  ever  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things,  or  knows 
with  any  nicety  the  s-tanding  disposition  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  he  is  thro-nm,  or  hasthrown  himself,  amongst.  Certain  salient 
points  he  is  possessed  of,  but  not  what  reconciles  and  accounts  for 
them.  Something  in  him — an  obtrusive  self,  or  a train  of  thought, 
or  likings  and  antipathies — will  always  come  between  him  and  an 
impartial  judgment.  Neither  does  he  win  confidence,  for  he  checks 
the  coy,  uncertain  advances  which  are  the  precursors  of  it.  We 
doubt  if  a thoroughly  impatient  man  can  read  the  heart,  or  be  a 
fair  critic,  or  understand  the  rights  of  any  loiotty  question,  or 
make  himself  master  of  any  ditficult  situation.  The  power  of 
waiting,  deliberating,  hanging  in  suspense,  is  necessary  for  all 
these — the  power  of  staving  off  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
merely  personal  leanings.  We  shall  constantly  find  impa- 
tient persons  whatever  their-  natural  powers,  possessed  by  mis- 
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taken  impressions,  and  taldng  inistnlcen  views  of  people  and 
thing's.  A lawyer,  it  is  true,  may  he  an  impatient  man,  and 
yet  a good  lav.j'or,  though  law  needs  all  the  deliberating  qualities 
we  have  touched  upon ; but  in  this  case  a great  soberer,  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  has  interposed,  for,  indeed,  who  can  estimate  the 
tranquillizing  cifect,  upon  the  most  iiery  temperament,  of  the  con- 
sideration that  money  is  to  bo  got  by  patience  ?,  So,  whatever 
the  original  bias  of  those  concerned,  the  business  of  tlie  world  is 
carried  through,  however  dull  most  of  it  seems  to  the  bystander  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  waiting  as  a power,  and  much  might  be  said 
on  this  point ; for  to  know  how  long  to  wait  and  when  to  cease 
from  waiting,  how  long  to  pause  and  when  to  resolve,  consti- 
tutes, in  no  small  degree,  the  virtue  of  punctuality  and  the  proper 
limits  of  patience. 


THE  MULLER  LITERATURE. 

The  sooner  the  disgusting  history  of  Miiller  and  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  is  forgotten  the  better,  but,  as  it  passes  out  of 
sight,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  some  of  the  curious  specimens  of 
imbecility  which  it  brought  to  light.  People  have  got  into  a habit 
of  thinking  that  nobody  knows  his  own  business,  and  that,  in 
particular,  lawyers  and  jurymen  are  not  competent  to  hang  a man 
and  have  done  with  him  without  the  interference  of  a ragged 
regiment  of  amateurs,  who  have  as  much  right  to  have  an  opinion 
on  the  effect  of  evidence  as  on  any  other  matter  of  which  they  are 
densely  ignorant.  That  Muller  was  guilty,  and  that,  if  he  had  been 
innocent,  he  would  have  been  able  to  explain  the  evidence  given 
against  him,  were  facts  which  no  lawyer  or  person  accustomed  to 
criminal  trials  could  ever  really  doubt.  If  anything  had  been 
wanted  to  confirm  the  impression  derived  from  the  evidence  for 
the  Crown,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  evidence  for  the 
prisoner.  An  alibi  which  owed  all  its  cogency  to  so  nice  a calcu- 
lation of  time  that  if  a kitchen  clock  was  ten  minutes  fast  it 
woidd  become  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  was  one  of  those  two- 
edged  swords  which  a man  accustomed  to  defending  prisoners 
views  with  disgust.  Miiller’s  counsel  must  have  -wished  with  all  his 
heart  that  Miiller  had  either  forgotten  his  visit  to  Camberwell  or 
kept  it  to  himself.  The  little  points  which  made  in  Muller’s 
favour  were  just  the  sort  of  points  which  almost  always  occur  in 
criminal  trials,  and  which  juries,  when  properly  advised  by  the 
judge,  set  on  one  side.  Mr.  Lee’s  evidence  was  no  doubt  singular, 
but  it  was  quite  consistent  with  Miiller’s  guilt.  It  certainly,  too, 
was  a most  singular  thing  that  a journeyman  tailor  going  quietly 
home  in  a railway  carriage  should  conceive  and  execute  such  a 
crime  in  a few  moments,  and  without  anything  like  premeditation ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  some  one  had  done  so.  The  jury,  like 
sensible  men,  kept  their  minds  steadily  on  the  broad  facts  of 
the  case,  and  returned  a verdict  accordingly.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  also,  on  this  occasion,  showed  vigour,  and  refused  to 
allow  himself  to  be  frightened  from  his  duty  by  remonstrances 
and  clamour.  Muller’s  confession  adds  little  to  the  opinion  which 
every  competent  person  must  have  entertained  on  the  subject, 
but  it  throws  a singular  light  on  the  value  of  the  petitions  and 
memorials  heaped  upon  poor  Sir  George  Grey. 

First  in  importance,  and  not  last  in  folly,  comes  the  memorial 
of  the  German  Protection  Society.  It  forms  an  immense  mass  of 
disjointed  gossip,  some  of  which  would  have  been  prevented  by 
the  rules  of  evidence  from  going  before  the  jury  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  no  counsel  who  had  the  least  respect 
for  himself  would  have  tried  to  tell  the  Court  that  some  one  or 
other  had  seen  four  men  in  a cab  who  threw  a bloody  pair  of 
trowsers  out  of  the  window,  or  that  the  Baron  de  Gamin 
(is  he  the  No-Popery  champion ?)  met  “a  blood-covered  man” 
who  appeared  to  him  to  have  committed  a murder.  Neither 
would  any  lawyer  who  knew  his  business  have  gratified  the 
peculiar  national  genius  of  his  clients  by  delivering  a sort  of 
juridical  monograph  on  the  way  in  which  hats  are  cut  down,  and 
by  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  zeal  in  “ turning  over  all  the 
rich  stores  of  Petticoat  Lane,  and  hunting  through  Kennington, 
Lambeth,  &c.  &c.”  The  result  of  this  intelligent  operation  was 
the  discovery  of  a number  of  Mr.  Digance’s  hats  in  a post-mortem 
condition,  one  of  which  “ was  entirely  similar  to  the  so-called 
Briggs’s  hat,  with  the  letter  B inside  it.”  The  memorial  goes 
on  to  observe  — 

There  -were  certain  marks  in  it  sho-wing  that  it  had  been  made  to  order. 
Mr.  Digance  therefore  had  to  be  asked  whether  he  could  point  out  the  o-wner 
of  this  hat.  The  defence  did  not  make  much  use  of  these  diiieront  hats,  and 
handled  the  -svhole  of  this  part  of  the  evidence  rather  clumsily. 

TJiere  was  no  doubt  abundant  clumsiness,  but  it  was  not  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Digance  never  said  that 
he  could  swear  positively  that  the  hat  was  Mr.  Briggs’s,  but  only 
that  it  was  in  every  respect  similar.  How  is  this  evidence  shaken 
by  proof  that  he  could  not,  at  a moment’s  notice,  point  out  the 
original  owner  of  an  old  secondhand  hat  which  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Old  Bailey  ? In  iheir  enthusiastic  zeal,  the  German 
Society  utterly  missed  the  point  of  the  evidence.  It  was  not 
merely  that. Muller  had ’a  hat  verj'-  like  Briggs’s,  but  that,  the 
murderer  having  had  a hat  sworn  to  as  Muller's,  and  havino- 
carried  oh  Briggs’s  hat,  Muller  had  a hat  very  like  Briggs’s  for 
the  possession  of  which  he  could  not  account,  while  his  own 
hat  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  it  had  been  left 
in  the  railway  carriage.  If  the  Society  could  have  shown  where 
Muller  got  the  hat  so  like  Mr.  Briggs’s,  they  would  have  been 


bettor  employed  than  in  hunting  through  Kennington  and 
Petticoat  Lane  to  show  that  there  were  other  hats  in  the  world  of 
the  same  kind.  Of  course,  they  chose  to  say  that  the  Repschs 
and  Matthews  wore  not  to  be  believed,  ]jut  that  was  emphatically 
a question  for  the  juiy.  The  memorial  is  full  of  statements 
which  are  either  irrelevant  or  contradicted.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a long  history  about  pedlars  at  the  London  Docks,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  stolen  goods.  This  appears  exceedingly 
likely,  but  consider  the  extravagance  of  the  argument  founded 
on  it.  Miiller  says,  “ I bought  this  watch  at  the  Docks 
of  such  and  such  a pedlar.”  The  evidence  is  that  there 
really  was  such  a pedlar  at  the  Docks,  and  that  he  was 
a suspicious  character.  This  shows  that  Muller  knew  a 
pedlar  who  was  a suspicious  character ; but  where  is  the  proof, 
except  his  own  word,  that  the  pedlar  sold  him  the  watch  ? The 
Society  always  stop  just  short  of  the  point.  They  collect  a mass 
of  facts  which  might  be  important  as  the  foundation  of  something 
else,  but  that  something  else  never  comes.  The  one  really  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  in  the-  whole  case  they  judicimisly 
managed  to  spoil.  The  Blyths  may  or  may  not  be  considered  to 
have  contradicted  the  Repschs ; at  all  events,  they  ought  to  have 
been  cross-examined  at  the  trial  on  the  point  about  the  hat.  They 
were  not  cross-examined,  obviously  because  Serjeant  Parry  had 
no  instructions  (he  did  not  even  venture  to  ask  the  Blyths 
whether  Muller  wore  his  boots  or  a slipper  on  the  days  in 
question),  and  was  too  wise  to  ask  dangerous  questions  in  their 
absence  — a wisdom,  by  the  way,  which  failed  him  when  he 
brought  out  the  point  about  the  lining  of  the  hat  bought  by 
Matthews.  Why  had  Serjeant  Parry  no  instructions?  Because 
those  who  got  up  the  case  did  not  do  their  duty  by  asking  the 
necessary  questions  beforehand.  After  such  an  omission,  the  value 
of  the  evidence  is  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  almost  destroyed. 
If  witnesses  were  allowed  after  a trial  to  mend  their  evidence, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  cases.  Trial  by  jury  would  be  super- 
seded by  a muddling  kind  of  amateur  discussion,  which  never 
comes  to  a point  at  all,  but  runs  off  into  a series  of  conjectures  and 
collateral  issues  as  uninstructive  to  the  understanding  as  they  are 
burdensome  to  the  memory.  Of  all  the  nonsense  talked  about  the 
trial,  the  most  ofi'ensive  part  is  the  suggestion  that  Muller’s  being 
a German  had  anything  to  do  with  the  result.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  an  Englishman  would  have  been  hung  on  the  same 
evidence  ? 

The  German  Society  have  succeeded  in  one  thing,  though  pro- 
bably it  was  not  their  intention  to  do  it.  They  have  given  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  our  English  mode  of 
trial  to  that  trial  by  gossip  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  sub- 
stitute for  it.  By  acting  on  the  plain  rules  of  common  sense 
embodied  in  the  law  of  evidence,  we  have  brought  to  justice  a 
most  atrocious  criminal,  about  whose  guilt  there  is  now  no  sort  of 
question.  With  all  their  gossiping  and  searching,  the  German 
Society  have  really  added  nothing  to  the  material  evidence 
beyond 'a  single  fact— the  evidence  of  the  Blyths— which  they 
ought  to  have  ascertained  before  the  trial.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
something  amiable  in  the  wish  to  save  a man  in  his  utmost 
need ; but  this,  like  almost  every  other  case  of  the  kind  that  has 
happened,  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  attempts  which  people  per- 
sist in  making  to  see  further  into  millstones  than  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  inspect  them.  In  every  sensation  case  which 
has  been  tried  for  some  years  past,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  add 
to  the  evidence  extra-judicially,  and  in  no  instance  has  anything 
material  been  added,  unless  any  one,  influenced  by  that  injured 
man’s  judicious  letter  to  the  Times,  chooses  to  consider  Smethurst’s 
case  as  an  exception.  Think  of  the  inquiries  made  about  the 
Road  murder,  about  the  case  of  Jessie  M'Lachlan,  about  Palmer’s 
case,  about  Townley’s  case.  In  no  one  instance  has  the  popular 
tribunal  added  anything  material  to  the  facts  judicially  proved, 
though  now  and  then  its  clamours  have  prevailed  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  interfere  unreasonably  with  the  execution  of  the 
law. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  a good  bloody  murder,  with  a 
spice  of  mystery,  stimulates  a certain  class  of  persons  into  some- 
thing approaching  to  thought,  though  nothing  less  pungent  will 
induce  them  to  attempt  such  a process.  When  they  try  to  use 
their  minds  they  are  naturally  awkward,  and  the  results  are  at 
times  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  For  instance,  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  De  Gruyther,  who  describes  himself  as  late  of  Allahabad 
in  the  East  Indies,  feels  bound  to  publish  a pamphlet  on  what  he 
calls  the  “ Great  North  London  Railway  Tragedy.”  We  are  almost 
sorry  that  we  cannot  give  his  performance  in  extenso,  so  com- 
pletely does  it  illustrate  the  imbecility  of  amateur  jurymen.  We 
'will  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  specimen  passages.  They 
simply  baffle  all  criticism.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  de  Gruyther’s 
notions  of  law : — 

D.  and  B.  are  la-svlhlly  engaged  discussing  some  -wine.  D.  rises  up  and 
strikes  B.  B.  does  not  retaliate  immediately,  but  pauses  a second,  and  then 
stabs  or  strikes  D.,  killing  him.  The  deed  would  be  murder,  and  could  not 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time,  B.  -was  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission 01  no  other  felony. 

That  the  “ deed  ” would  be  manslaughter  is  a proposition  as 
familiar  as  that  the  eldest  son  is  heir-at-law  to  his  father.  Take 
Mr.  de  Gruyther  as  to  facts : — 

Supposing  even  that  the  identity  of  the  hats  had  been  established,  there 
are  countless  easy  ami  natural  theories  by  which  the  fact  of  Muller's  hat 
being  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  stolen  property  in  his  possession, 
could  be  reconciled  with  his  innocence. 
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Mr.  de  Gruytlier  had  been  good  enough  just  before  to  give  a 
specimen  of  one  of  these  easy  and  natural  theories.  He  says : — 

In  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  author  of  the  outrage  could  control  the 
matter,  it  was  a misadventure,  and  consequently  comes  under  the  head  of 
homicide. 

It  has  not  been  shoivn,  that  Mr.  Briggs,  died  of  the  blows  received  in  the 
carriage,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  while  the  homicidal  passion  or  spirit 
of  molestation  was  in  active  operation,  that  [sic]  Mr.  Briggs  was  either 
forcibly  thrown  or  driven  out  of  the  carriage  by  his  assailant  and  so  died. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  he  was  not  murdered.  The  supposition  is  that,  in  the 
heat  of  the  assaidt,  Mr.  Briggs  feigned  unconsciousness.  On  this  his 
assailant,  desisted  from  further  violence,  and  turned  to  rifle  the  bag.  Mr. 
Briggs  finding  a pause,  availed  himself  of  the  cessation,  jumped  up,  opened 
the  door  and  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  [and  politely  shut  the  door,  we  sup- 
pose] . It  is  self-evident,  then,ii  a pause  intervened,  and  3Ir  Briggs’  assail- 
ant did  all  he  could,  not  to  murder  him,  and  that  Mr.  Briggs  did  not  die 
under  the  direct  blow  or  assault  of  his  assailant  that  his  death,  sad  as  it  is, 
is  not  murder,  though  it  might  have  occurred  during  the  commission  of  a 
felony. 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Briggs’s  assailant  “doing  all  he  could  not  to 
murder  him  ” is  unequalled  in  literature  of  any  desciiption.  To 
touch  it  would  be  to  spoil  it. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  matter  which,  to  us,  is  even  more 
disgusting  than  the  explosions  of  popular  folly  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. As  if  secular  absurdities  were  not  enough,  the  religious 
world  must  come  upon  the  scene.  A certain  Mr.  Battiscoinhe 
must  needs  go  to  Newgate,  to  look  after  the  poor  wretch’s  soul. 
It  was  no  doubt  an  act  of  charity,  hut  the  scene  which  occuived, 
coupled  with  Muller’s  confession,  gives  a fair  sample  of  the  amount 
of  good  that  Mr.  Battiscomhe  was  likely  to  do  to  any  one’s  soul. 
Mr.  Battiscomhe  at  great  length  pressed  Muller  to  confess  if  he 
were  guilty.  Muller  was  all  piety  and  sweetness.  His  reason  for 
not  confessing  was  that  he  could  not  die  with  a lie  on  his  lips. 
He  answered  theological  catchwords,  too  solemn  to  he  repeated 
here,  with  a beautiful  “readiness.”  He  quoted  the  well-known 
hymn,  “ Just  as  I am,  without  one  plea,”  &c.  &c. ; he  mourned 
over  his  past  life  ; he  prayed.  In  a word,  he  fairly  overpowered 
his  clerical  friend  : — 

The  frankness,  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  devotional  feeling  with  which 
he  spoke  afl'ected  me  most  deeply.  I felt  this  man  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime 
as  I am. 

Muller  was  even  rather  glad  to  he  hung,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation : — 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  “ had  I lived  in  America,  I fear  I should  have  gone  on  in 
the  same  sinful  way.  But  thus  God  has  brought  me  to  a sense  of  my  sins. 
I am  happy ; I never  was  so  happy.” 

Mr.  Battiscomhe  was  fairly  overcome.  He  rushed  to  the  sympa- 
thizing columns  of  the  Evening  Star,  and  poured  out  his  ex- 
periences:— 

Oh,  how  much  could  I write  about  Franz  Muller ! I never  during  my 
whole  life  have  felt  so  intensely  interested  about  any  one  as  I have  about 
him.  I feel  so  assured  of  his  innocence  that,  as  I said  to  him,  “ Muller,  we 
may  meet  no  more  here,  but  it  is  my  good  hope  we  shall  by  the  Divine  mercy, 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  meet  at  his  right  hand  as  pardoned  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit.” 

Mr.  Battiscomhe  concludes  by  a practical  inference : — 

God  moves  in  a mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

Miiller  believes  that  God  has  peimittcd  all  this  to  come  upon  him  in  punish- 
ment of  sins  committed  in  his  past  life,  and  as  the  means  of  bringing  him  to 
feel  truly  repentant,  and  of  putting  his  entire  reliance  on  Christ  as  his  alone 
hope  of  salvation. 

Apparently  Mr.  Battiscomhe  thinks  so  too,  or  he  would  not 
repeat  with  satisfaction  such  revolting  blasphemy,  which  is  all  the 
more  hideous  because  it  is  so  perfectly  unconscious.  If  it  means 
anything,  it  means  that  God  Almighty  acted  a part  not  much 
unlike  that  of  a fraudulent  detective ; that  He  brought  Muller  near 
VO  the  spot  at  about  the  time  of  the  murder ; that  He  put  Muller’s 
hat,  or  a hat  just  like  it,  into  the  railway-carriage,  and  put  a hat 
just  like  Mr.  Briggs’s  on  Muller’s  head;  that  He  put  the  mur- 
dered man’s  watch  into  Muller’s  box,  and  prompted  Muller  to  tell 
a lie  about  it;  and  that  by  all  these  contrivances  He  misled  a 
court  of  justice,  and  procured  a judicial  murder,  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  Miiller  to  repentance.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  all 
Europe  there  is  not  a police  spy  so  vile  as  to  be  capable  of  such 
conduct.  That  a poor  wretch  who  had  himself  committed  a 
hideous  murder  because  a gold  chain  caught  his  eye,  and  who, 
when  he  saw  a foolish  clergyman,  invented  a set  of  soft 
phrases  and  demure  lies  because  he  had  some  faint  hope  that 
they  might  save  his  life — that  he  should  think  thus  of  God 
is  conceivable.  One  can  understand  how  the  man  who  mur- 
dered Mr.  Biiggs  for  a watch  and  about  4I  should  think  that  God 
would  murder  him  for  the  sake  of  getting  him  to  do  something 
which  he  calls  repenting.  That  a clergyman  of  any  denomination 
should  think  so  would  be  inconceivable  if  we  had  not  awful  and 
daily  proof  of  the  opposition  between  morality  and  some  forms 
of  religion.  The  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Battiscombe’s  letter  suggests 
that  it  was  from  him  that  the  suggestions  came  to  which  Muller 
responded  so  “ readily.”  We  can  imagine  the  sort  of  prompting 
which  would  bring  the  poor  wretch  to  feel  as  if  he  was  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  death,  and  teach  him  the  “ mysterious  way  ” 
in  which  God  moved.  Is  it  not  time  to  say  boldly  that  the  whole 
theory  on  which  such  promptings  rest  is  fundamentally  rotten 
and  immoral?  Mr.  Battiscomhe  is  obviously  quite  incapable 
of  resisting  the  impression  of  a few  catch-words,  and  has  no  con- 
ception at  all  of  the  hideous  facility  with  which  a murderer 
wQl  lie,  especially  about  his  soul.  Those  who  know  murderers 


well,  know  that  no  class  of  men  are  fonder  of  pious  talk.  Be- 
ligious  canting  is  to  a murderer  what  the  cold  lit  of  an  ague  is  to 
the  hot  lit.  These  men  have  for  the  most  part  a genuine  pleasure 
in  hymns  and  prayers.  Such  things  hide  from  them  their  own 
vileness,  and  make  them  feel  respectable,  or  as  they  call  it 
“ happy.”  In  this  hideous  delusion  they  are  often  countenanced 
by  clergymen  who  are  apt  to  suppose  that  devotional  phrases  and 
devotional  feelings  are  a protection  against  moral  guilt,  and 
that  a man  who  thinks  of  past  sins,  to  which  he  is  no  longer 
tempted,  vuth  shame  and  disgust,  is  therefore  a changed  and  a 
good  man.  Eepentance  may  be  quite  sincere,  and  yet  the  man 
himself  maybe  just  as  bad  as  he  was  before — ^just  as  likely  to 
commit  the  very  same  offence  under  the  same  temptation.  So 
long  as  the  clergy  suppose  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a bad 
man  can  be  changed  into  a good  one,  and  that  the  ready  use  of 
devotional  language  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  has  been  so 
changed,  they  will  be  estranged  from  the  sensible  part  of  the 
laity. 

Of  Muller  himself,  and  of  his  tardy  confession,  we  need  say  very 
little.  It  was  on  the  whole  as  hideous  a scene  as  ever  happened. 
There  is  something  in  the  awfulness  of  the  crime,  the  fawning 
(though  perhaps  not  utterly  insincere)  devotion  mixed  up  with 
persistent  lying  that  followed  it,  and  the  gradual  victory  of  the  fear 
of  hell  over  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  extorting  the  last  admission  at 
the  last  instant,  which  is  enough  at  once  to  sicken  and  to 
solemnize  the  most  callous  observer.  One  observation,  however, 
it  certainly  suggests.  Let  the  opponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment say  what  they  will,  Muller  did  fear  death.  He 
feared  it  because  he  reasonably  feared  hell,  and  that  fear 
was  upon  him,  and  was  acting  on  him,  to  the  very  last  moment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  acted — far  down,  perhaps,  and 
quietly  — on  the  ragged  ruffians  who  stood  bonneting  each 
other  in  front  of  the  drop,  as  it  acted  also  on  the  most  cultivated 
reader  of  the  next  morning’s  Times.  We  all  fear  it.  All  of  us, 
even  the  most  sceptical,  are,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  more  or 
less  afraid  of  being  damned,  whatever  that  may  mean.  No  one 
can  say  that  hell-lire  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  is  the 
real  sting  and  bitterness  of  the  gallows,  and  for  this  reason  may  it 
be  reared  as  long  as  people  go  on  committing  murder,  delivering 
thereby  to  all  whom  it  concerns  an  emphatic  lesson  that  there  are 
things  which  make  men  unfit  to  stay  in  this  world,  and  expose 
them  to  the  chance  of  whatever  terrors  the  world  after  death 
may  have  in  store. 


SIR  EMERSON  TENNENT  AND  LITERARY  ADVOCACY. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  to  define  the  exact  relation  in 
which  a critic  stands  towards  the  public  for  whom  he 
exercises  his  functions.  In  a model  literary  world,  the  theory 
would  certainly  be  that  he  should  occupy  the  position  of  an 
impartial  literary  Bhadamanthus,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  severe 
atmosphere  to  which  all  critics  should  endeavour  to  mount.  In 
practice,  however,  their  literary  wings  seldom  bear  them  to  such 
a height,  and  it  often  happens  that  a critic  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  neutral.  There  resides  in  everybody’s  mind  some  pre- 
possession of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
category  of  educational,  or  of  political,  or  of  personal  prejudices. 
Croker,  for  instance,  could  scarcely  have  been  asked  to  do 
more  than  the  barest  and  most  naked  justice  to  a French 
Bepublican  regicide.  Probably,  in  private  life,  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  very  little  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  pastoral  orations  about  South- 
down  sheep,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  conscientiously  abuses  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s way  of  translating  Homer  in  return.  With  anonymous 
writers  the  moral  question  easily  solves  itself.  Their  statements 
are  accepted  chiefiy  for  what  they  are  worth ; or,  if  they 
write  under  the  advantageous  shelter  of  a great  news- 
paper or  review,  their  duty,  as  honourable  men,  is  simply 
to  be  frank  and  open  in  their  intercourse  with  its  responsible 
conductors.  A ciitic  is  not,  certainly,  bound  to  suppress  his 
opinions  of  a first-rate  poem  simply  because  it  has  been  written 
by  a friend,  or  to  hold  his  tongne  about  a piece  of  political  char- 
latanism because  he  dislikes  the  man  who  perpetrated  it.  He 
may  carefully  say  how  much,  and  why,  the  poem  pleases  him, 
and  how  much  he  is  offended  by  the  political  crime ; and,  having 
warned  those  who  steer  the  literary  ship  that,  after  all,  he  may 
be  but  a biassed  umpire,  leave  them  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  make  or  not  make  his  criticism  their  own.  That  he  should 
not  pretend  to  be  more  impartial  than  he  is,  to  those  to  whom  he 
is  responsible,  is  the  great  law  of  literary  morals  which  never 
should  be  broken. 

Some  months  ago,  a literary  author  of  some  note  — Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent — was  attacked  elsewhere  by  a friend  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  for  having,  in  his  Story  of  the  Guns,  trans- 
gressed a no  less  important  law  of  literary  controversy  by  a 
systematic  misquotation  of  Blue-books  and  by  a free  misstate- 
ment of  facts.  The  Saturday  Eevieio,  in  treating  of  the  difficulties 
of  literary  advocacy  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  incidentally 
noticed  Sir  Emerson  Tennent’s  case,  and  pointed  out  that  mis- 
quotation or  suppression  of  materifd  evidence,  if  proved,  was 
an  abuse  of  an  advocate’s  privileges.  The  relative  merits  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  or  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  guns  are  matters  that 
were  not  then,  and  ought  not  now  to  be,  dragged  into  discussion. 
A scientific  committee  is  conducting  experiments  on  the  subject, 
and  whichever  rival  system  is  the  safer  and  better  of  the  two, 
in  the  long  run,  will  doubtless  be  adopted.  But  it  seemed  so 
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strange  that  a man  in  Sir  Emerson’s  position  should  be  guilty  of 
a wholesale,  even  if  only  careless,  alteration  of  evidence,  tliat 
we  naturally  drew  attention  to  the  cliarge.  We  said  that  Sir 
William  Armstrong’s  friends  had  a right  to  complain  of  a Govern- 
ment servant  lending  his  powers  and  his  literary  prestige  to  cover 
a number  of  hasty  blunders  or  misquotations  about  the  Armstrong 
gun,  or  about  the  successive  Ministers  who  had  taken  it  up  at  the 
War  Office;  just  as  Mr.  Whitworth  would,  on  his  part,  thoroughly 
regret  to  find  his  cause  injured  rather  than  served  by  so  injudicioirs 
and  inaccurate  an  advocate.  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent  protested 
loudly  against  our  very  moderate  remarks  in  a long  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  journal,  which  he  subsequently  published  in 
Fraser's  Mw/azine.  He  wound  up  by  reminding  the  public  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question,  and  remarking  that,  in  a matter  of  this 
sort,  it  was  only  by  the  patient  collation  of  conflicting  evidence,  and 
the  testing  of  theories  by  actual  experiment,  that  we  could  hope 
to  arrive  at  a just  and  abiding  judgment.  The  justificatory  tone 
of  the  passage  seemed  in  keeping  with  the  air  and  manner  of  the 
Story  of  the  Guns — a work  which  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
beamed  with  candour.  Any  one  who  read  it  through  when  it 
appeared  might  have  said  very  properly  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
highminded  and  impartial  man,  who  was  not  interested  in  the 
victory  of  either  side,  but  who  desired  only  the  very  frankest 
truth.  We  do  not  say  that  Sir  Emerson  Tenuent  in  so  many 
words  professed  to  be  a judge  rather  than  a literary  advocate,  or 
was  quite  aware  of  the  neutral  professions  he  was  virtually 
making,  for  we  do  not  wish  even  indirectly  to  impute  to  him  a 
desire  to  deceive.  His  air,  however — probably  from  long  habit — 
was  replete  with  virtuous  impartiality,  and  with  what  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  call  hault  coewa^e— while  the  following  extract 
from  his  Preface  certainly  does  not  suggest  the  inference  that  he 
had  taken  up  the  history  of  the  rival  guns  otherwise  than  as  a pure 
matter  of  scientific  interest; — 

In  addition  to  the  inventors  who  are  to  produce  the  new  artillery,  and  the 
naval  and  military  service  who  are  to  use  it,  there  is  a third  party  interested 
in  the  investigation — the  nation  at  large,  who  look  to  acquire  an  effective 
armament  in  return  for  the  expenditure  incurred.  As  one  of  the  latter  I 
inquired  without  success  for  any  published  statement  calculated  to  give,  in 
the  order  of  time  and  occurrence,  a consecutive  memoir  of  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  war  in  tlie  Crimea  in  connexion  with  .the  improvement  of 
rifled  arms.  Finding  that  none  existed,  I have  compiled  the  present  volume, 
&c. 

lu  the  concluding  portion  of  Sir  Emerson’s  Fraser  article,  he  still 
wears  the  same  unconscious  garb  of  neutral  and  philosophical 
inquiry : — 

Tliere  is  notliing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  prevent  this  conclusion  being 
attained  calmfy,  dispassionately,  and  respectfully  ; witliout  the  suspicion  of 
umrorthy  motives  or  the  imputation  of  acts  irreconcileable  with  the  dignity 
of  literature,  and  incompatible  with  the  self-respect  of  a gentleman. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  could  hardly  have  chosen  a better  phrase  to 
express  what  is  due  to  the  public  from  controversialists  of  his  high 
position  than  he  has  done  in  the  above  extract.  It  is  precisely  the 

dignity  of  literature  ” that  should  be  the  test  and  touchstone  of 
an  author’s  conduct.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to  recogaiise,  in  a 
writer  who  thinks  he  has  reason  to  complain  of  our  severity,  the 
power  of  so  justly  and  tersely  and  lucidly  enunciating  the  prin- 
ciples of  a literary  code  in  which  all  moralists  will  agree.  It 
would  be  a pity  if  one  who,  with  Sir  Plume,  speaks  so  well, 
should  ever  speak  in  vain.  The  only  doubt  is  whether,  in  practice, 
all  of  us  understand  the  same  thing  by  this  “ dignity  of  litera- 
ture.” And  that  we  may  illustrate  the  difference,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  himself.  What  is  his 
definition  of  literary  dignity,  and  how  far  does  he  push  the 
theory  ? The  Preface  to  his  Story  of  the  Guns,  in  which  the  above 
passage  occurs  about  “the  nation  at  large,”  as  “one  of  whom” 
he  took  up  his  parable,  is  dated  in  November,  1 863.  Few  people 
probably  at  this  moment  are  aware — indeed  Sir  Emerson  has 
hitherto  made  no  mention  of  the  fact — that  there  lies  in  the 
Joint  Stock  Company’s  Register  Office,  in  Fleet  Street,  a document 
dated  seven  months  earlier  still,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

Memorandum  and  Ai-ticles  of  Association  of  .Joseph  Whitworth  and 
Companj’,  and  the  Manchester  Ordnance  and  Rifle  Company. 

Article  8. — The  Company’s  original  capital  shaU  he  300,000/.,  divided  into 
300  shares  of  1,000k  each. 

* * * * * ^ ^ 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed,  agree 
to  take  the  number  of  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Company  set  opposite  to 
our  respective  names  : — 

Joseph  Whitworth. 

William  Wilson  Hulse. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

J.  Emerson  Tennent,  No.  66  Warwick  Square,  Pimlico.  Five  Shares. 

Dated  March  17,  1863. 

One  question  that  immediately  presents  itself  is  whether  the 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  in 
November,  1863,  published  his  Sto7-y  of  the  Guns,  is  related  to  the 
J.  Emerson  Tennent  who,  in  the  previous  March,  had  undertaken 
to  hold  5,000k  worth  of  shares  in  Mr.  Whitworth’s  Company. 
This  is  a curious  question,  but  one  that  is  not  altogether  incapable 
of  solution,  when  we  observe  that  the  addresses  coincide  in  both 
cases.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  appears  from  the  Red 
Book  to  adorn  the  same  residence,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  initials, 
as  the  contingent  shareholder  of  March,  1863.  Although  no 
Ikt  of  shareholders  has  been  subsequently  registered  by  the  Com- 
pany, it  is  of  course  possible  that  in  the  period  of  nine  months’ 
gestation  which  elapsed  between  the  subscription  for  the  5,000k 


shares  and  the  publication  of  the  Story  of  the  Guns,  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  may  have  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Company,  if  he 
ever  had  any,  and  become  again  what  we  find  him  in  his  Preface, 
“ one  of  the  nation  at  large.”  It  is  a pity  that  such  a transfer, 
if  it  has  taken  place,  has  not  been  followed  up  by  public  registra- 
tion of  the  Company's  shareholders.  It  is  also  very  likely  that 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  holds  the  five  i ,000k  shares,  if  he  does  hold 
them,  for  the  most  disinterested  and  charitable  purposes.  Per- 
haps there  is  a distressed  widow,  or  a howling  maniac,  or  some 
dozen  orphan  families  in  the  background  to  whom  all  the  profit  of 
the  speculation  is  ultimately  to  go.  However  this  may  be,  we 
return  to  the  topic  of  “ literary  dignitj'.”  Bid  the  public  know, 
when  they  saw  a gentleman  of  Sir  Emerson’s  official  and  literary 
position  writing  a Story  of  the  Guns,  that  some  months  back  he 
had  been  engaged  in  investments  in  one  of  the  rival  ordnance 
companies  P Bid  they  know  it  during  the  controversy  that  was 
raging  between  him  and  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  friends,  as  to 
whether  or  not  Sir  Emerson  had  been  systematically  inaccurate 
in  his  quotations  ? Bid  the  Saturday  Feview  know  it  when  Sir 
Emerson  addressed  his  letter  of  self-exculpation  to  ourselves  ? 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  Sir  Emerson  to  insinuate  that  he  wilfully- 
kept  back  the  fact.  But  how  was  any  one  likely  to  know  it, 
who  had  merely  before  his  eyes  the  above  Preface  by  Sir  Emerson, 
and  the  elaborate  volume  that  bore  Sir  Emerson’s  name  ? Would 
not,  then.  Sir  Emerson  have  been  more  cautious  if  he  had  begun  by 
avowing  it?  That  is  really  the  main  doubt  we  feel ; not  so  much 
as  a matter  of  conscience,  for  that  is  too  strong  a term,  but  as  a 
matter  of  what  Sir  Emerson  calls  “literary  dignity.”  There  may, 
of  course,  be  two  opinions  upon  the  subject.  But  we  do  not 
despair  of  convincing  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  himself  that  he  has 
been  thoughtless  by  the  following  illustration.  Among  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  Mr.  Whitworth’s  excellent  Company  appears,  it  is 
said,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pender,  M.P.  Would  Sir  Emerson  think  Mr. 
Pender  justified,  if,  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  he  were  to  deliver 
an  oration  in  dispraise  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  or  in  praise  of 
the  Whitworth,  without  letting  his  audience  know  that  his  own 
private  interests  were  involved,  or  at  aU  events  that  he  was 
speaking  as  an  advocate  ? We  trow  not.  Neither  is  Mr.  Pender 
likely  to  do  so ; nor,  if  he  did  so,  would  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
approve  of  the  proceeding.  Yet  would  not  this  be  a parallel  case 
to  that  which  occurs  when  a Gov-ernment  servant,  whose  literary 
prestige  attracts  an  audience  whenever  he  writes,  in  a moment  of 
forgetfulness  uses  that  literary  prestige  in  favour  of  a system  of 
ordnance  in  which  he  has,  or  at  least  has  so  recently  undertaken, 
some  pecuniary  interest,  either  as  a speculator  or  as  a trustee  P We 
are  far  from  saying  that  Sir  Emerson  was  consciously  unfair,  or 
was  actuated  by  any  but  sincere  convictions.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
doubtless  quite  sincere.  Like  St.  Anthony,  moreover,  all  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  5,000k  worth  of  shares  may  make  as  little  impression  on 
their  virtue  as  that  of  feminine  beauty  did  upon  the  saint.  But 
general  rules  are  not  made  for  saints  so  much  as  for  the  general  public. 
There  will  always  be  sceptics  who  will  exclaim  with  OtheUo, 
Naked  abed  and  .not  mean  harm  ? ” — and,  for  their  sake  and  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  would  have  been 
better  advised  if  he  had  stated  in  his  Preface  his  previous,  or 
present  pecuniary  connexion  with  his  friend’s  Company.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  the  nature  of  some  of  the  charges  in 
the  Story  of  the  Guns  is  considered.  We  are  only  repeating 
the  laiiguage  which  Sir  Emerson  has  used  of  others,  when 
we  say  “that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of’" 
Sir  Emerson  Tenuent  “ to  suppose  it  necessary,  even  for  form’s 
sake,  to  disclaim  the  remotest  idea  of  imputing  to  him  any 
unworthy  feeling,  much  less  any  act  emanating  from  it.”  But  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  assailant  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert’s  equity  and  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  discretion 
himself  turns  out  to  have  been  in  “ a position  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  its 
occupant  to  be  regarded  as  an  indifferent  witness,  or  to  escape  the 
suspicion  of  becoming  an  interested  umpire.”  Before  Sir  Emerson 
publishes  a second  edition,  we  should  advise  him  to  fly  from  so 
untenable  a position,  or  else  to  abstain  from  attacks  on  private 
and  public  personages,  which  in  a Government  servant  are  always 
remarkable,  and  which,  by  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally, 
might  be  made  to  recoil  upon  himself. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 

The  present  stagnation  of  party  feeling,  which  some  deplore 
and  others  relish,  has  never  been  made  so  strikingly  visible  as 
in  the  proceedings  of  last  Monday  at  the  time-honom-ed  Colston 
festival.  Bristol  is  famous  from  of  old  for  political  fractiousness, 
and  people  who  are  weary  of  the  lukewarm,  almost  philosophical, 
conduct  of  modern  electors  fancied  that  there  at  least  a stand-up 
fight,  on  old-fashioned  principles,  would  be  provided  for  the  public 
gratification.  Sir  Morton  Peto  has  a w-ide  reputation,  such  as  it 
is,  and  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  taking  up  the  notions  of  the 
doctrinaire  politicians  or  thinkers  who  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  disfavour  on  the  Eatanswill  pattern  of  election.  As  the 
member  for  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  Loudon  democra- 
cies, he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  acquired  that  rude 
force  and  jocularity  which  democratic  constituencies  are  so  fond 
of,  and  which  are  so  useful  in  an  electioneering  canvass.  Of 
course  it  takes  two  to  make  a good  fight ; but  Mr.  Fremantle  is 
a young  man,  and  philosophy  is  weaker  than  young  blood. 
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so  that  one  might  suppose  he  could  readily  be  brought  up  to 
the  scratch  after  the  stimulus  .of  a few  well-planted  blows  from 
his  Eadical  opponent.  There  seems  no  chance,  however,  of  any 
contest  of  the  good  old  kind.  Neither  man  will  stick  to  his 
colours,  and  what  colours  each  of  them  has  are  as  unsatis- 
factory and  unsubstantial  as  the  painted  vest  which  was  won 
from  a naked  Piet.  Sir  Morton  Peto  works  hard  to  show  that  he 
is  rather  partial  than  otherwise  to  the  British  aristocracy,  which 
nobody  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  of  him  or  any  other 
members  of  his  school.  The  gusto  with  which  he  pities  Lord 
Herbert  for  not  “ living  to  enjoy  the  earldom  of  Pembroke  ” is 
thoroughly  Eadical.  Mr.  Premantle  is  just  as  eager  to  show 
how  fond  he  is  of  the  British  working-man.  Sir  Morton  Peto 
is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  does  not  mean  to  pull 
down  the  Established  Church ; in  fact,  he  had  built  a parish 
church  on  his  own  estate,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Mr.  Fremantle 
would  be  sorry  to  see  a cathedral  city  represented  by  a Dissenter, 
but  still  he  has  a particular  admiration  and  affection  for  all  who 
conscientiously  dissent  from  the  national  creed.  It  is  a great 
pity  he  never  thought  of  bxiilding  a Eanters’  chapel.  There  is 
perhaps  time  even  now,  and  it  would  be  a telling  mark  of  gene- 
rosity to  give  the  contract  to  his  adversary.  After  all,  the  anti- 
quated dodges  of  kissing  babies  and  shaking  hands  with 
working-men  were  much  simpler. 

The  proceedings  at  Bristol  are  only  worth  noticing  as  furnishing 
a peculiarly  exact  representation  of  what  most  elections  promise 
to  be  like.  The  two  great  parties  are  so  evenly  balanced  in  places 
where  there  is  any  chance  of  a contest,  that  every  candidate  will 
probably  find  it  his  interest  to  profess  as  great  an  agreement  as 
possible  with  his  opponent.  The  result  will  be  decidedly  dis- 
tressing to  the  conscientious  elector.  If  a candidate  says  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Church  separated  from  the  State,  or  all  indirect 
taxation  abolished,  or  a 61.  franchise  introduced,  the  side  on  which 
to  vote  would  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  But  how  is  a 
man  to  go  when,  of  two  candidates  for  his  vote,  one  declares  that 
he  is  for  Parliamentary  Eeform,  but  does  not  say  what  he  wants, 
while  the  other  professes  an  equal  desire  for  Eeform  “ in  the  proper 
manner  and  at  the  proper  time,”  but  gives  no  sign  of  his  views 
on  either  manner  or  time  ? In  foreign  politics,  one  asserts  that 
“ England  ought  never  to  interfere  except  when  her  honour  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,”  and  the  other 
says  what  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing. 

But  it  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  penetration  to  see 
that  this  delightful  unanimity  of  political  purpose  among  men 
of  all  shades  of  nominal  opinion  is  a great  deal  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  is  in  fact  only  assrmred  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  unwary  folks.  Even  after  discovering  the  practical 
discrepancy,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  to  vote  may  remain 
in  scarcely  lessened  force,  but  it  is  well  to  understand  what  a 
vote  on  either  side  really  means.  There  could  not  be  a better 
illustration  than  the  promised  contest  at  Bristol.  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle’s alarm  lest  he  should  be  mistaken  for  a Tory  is  only 
equalled  by  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  alarm  at  being  suspected  of  what 
is  familiarly  called  Low  Eadicalism.  Yet,  underneath  all  this 
not  particularly  laudable  eagerness  to  shirk  their  respective 
creeds,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  real  difference  between  the 
Liberal  Tory  and  the  Conservative  Eadical,  and  to  realize  the 
important  practical  consequences  that  may  ensue  within  the  next 
ten  years  from  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  party  in  the 
Flouse  of  Commons.  In  foreign  politics,  for  example,  each 
professes  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  non-intervention  which  the 
vote  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  is  supposed,  rather  prematurely,  to 
have  established  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  Yet  even  Sir  Morton  Peto  qualifies  it 
by  a condition  that  the  honour  and  material  interests  of  the 
country  shall  be  considered,  and,  in  spite  of  any  apparent  ad- 
herence to  the  once  abhorred  peace-at-any-price,  this  con- 
dition will  constantly  make  its  appearance  in  all  foreign 
questions.  There  are,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  questions  in  which 
some  section  off  writers  and  talkers  does  not  profess  to  find 
the  national  honour  or  material  interests  more  or  less  bound 
up.  The  difficulty  will  always  be  in  determining  when  this  is  the 
case.  A very  large  number  of  persons  thought  the  national 
honour  concerned  in  defending  the  Treaty  of  1852,  and  going  to 
war  with  Germany  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  lie  wise  after  the  event, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  if,  on  the  memorable  Monday 
night  after  the  break-up  of  the  Conference,  Lord  Palmerston  had 
gone  to  the  House  and  made  a war  speech,  the  national  blood 
would  not  have  been  roused  and  a strong  war  feeling  got  up. 
And  though  the  Foreign  Office  is  for  the  present  virtually 
closed,  and  its  indiscreet  tenant  deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  this 
sort  of  crisis  will  recur  again  and  again,  and  the  question  will 
have  to  be  put  whether,  in  a given  case,  a regard  either  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  prestige  or  to  the  interests 
of  the  national  commerce  does  or  does  not  counsel  a departure 
from  the  principle  of  political  isolation.  In  any  one  instance, 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  and  men  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle’s stamp,  might  no  doubt  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  their  respective  ten- 
dencies naturally  lead  in  different  directions.  The  Conservative 
will  be  open  to  a number  of  impressions  that  to  the  money-making 
Eadical  are  sheer  chimeras.  The  traditional  importance  of  England 
in  European  affairs,  or  the  upholding  of  an  abstract  principle,  is  a 
very  shadowy  kind_ of  good  to  a man  who  knows  that  it  must 
involve  the  paralysing  of  his  trade  and  the  ruin  of  his  investments. 
It  is  said  that  hordes  of  men  who  have  amassed  great  wealth  in 


Australia  are  only  waiting  for  the  next  general  election  to  come 
over  here  and  inundate  the  constituencies  with  themselves  and 
their  gold.  The  national  feeling  will  have  to  undergo  an  extra- 
ordinary change  before  a House  of  Commons,  largely  leavened 
with  such  a class,  could  be  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  our 
foreign  policy.  If  every  colonial  aspirant  to  a seat  could  be  re- 
turned, everybodj^  would  at  once  discern  the  spirit  in  which  our 
dealings  with  foreign  Powers  would  be  regulated.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  a whole  class  is  onlj^  the  direction  of  its  individual 
members.  The  national  honour  means  one  thing  on  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  something  very  different  in  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  Lord  Palmerston  had  his  own  way.  And 
the  non-intervention  of  Finsbury  is  not  a whit  less  distinct  from 
the  non-intervention  of  young  politicians  like  Mr.  Fremantle.  The 
use  of  the  same  term  to  signify  two  exceedingly  different  ideas  is 
convenient  for  winning  over  the  enemy’s  voters,  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  look  rather  at  the  opposition  of  meaning  than  at 
the  identity  of  phrase. 

In  home  politics,  the  contrary  tendencies  of  the  two  schools  are 
still  more  plainly  to  be  detected.  Each,  it  is  true,  avows  a wish 
for  Eeform,  and  neither  tells  us  what  is  wanted.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  who  was  Mr.  Fremantle’s  backer,  attempted  to  imitate 
the  ponderous  oracular  style  of  his  leader,  and  divided  Eeform  into 
two  kinds.  His  illustration  was  not  very  happy.  The  Constitu- 
tion, he  said,  is  like  an  old  Elizabethan  house ; Conservative 
Eeform  consists  in  patching  it  up,  Eadical  Eeform  in  pulling  it 
down  and  building  a new  house.  This  does  not  teach  us  much.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  takes  care  not  to  give  us  any  hint  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  patching  up ; and  Sir  Morton  Peto,  with 
equal  discretion,  furnishes  no  items  of  the  projected  pulling  dovni. 
He  does  not  want  universal  sufff-age,  but  maintains  that  even  that 
would  not  be  dangerous  in  a country  blessed  with  such  a notably 
energetic  and  hardworking  House  of  Lords.  Still,  Co-operative 
Stores  have  been  wonderfully  successful,  and  Sir  Morton  Peto  has 
some  30,000  working-men  in  his  employ,  and  finds  them  capital 
fellows  5 so  we  presume  he  would  wish  at  least  this  army  of 
navvies  to  be  enfranchised.  But  on  what  principle  he  does  not 
enlighten  us.  Mr.  Eremantle  is  even  more  vague,  and  only  says 
he  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Eeform  which  amoxmts  to 
revolution.  CBesar  and  Pompey  are  wonderfully  alike  on  the 
hustings,  but  everybody  knows  that  anywhere  else  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle and  Sir  Morton  Peto  entertaiir  as  different  opinions  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  And  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  forces  the  question  on,  as  it  is  very  likely  he  will,  they 
would  almost  to  a certainty  vote  different  ways.  It  is  some- 
thing worse  than  a joke  that  Conservatives  should  lend  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  electoral  exigencies,  to  this  dallying 
with  the  theories  of  their  opponents,  and  conceal  the  true 
state  of  things  behind  specious  and  unpractical  talk  about 
destructive  and  constructive  Eeform,  and  patching  up  Eliza- 
bethan houses.  Your  “ true  and  tried  Eeformer  ” is  never  taken 
in  by  this  counterfeit  article.  It  encourages  him  in  his  own 
ways,  but  it  does  not  get  his  vote  and  interest.  It  is  a comfort 
to  find  Mr.  Fremantle  really  avow  one  difference  between 
himself  and  his  adversary.  He  will  oppose  the  doctrines  of 
the  advocates  of’  direct  taxation.  In  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  book 
on  Financial  Eeform,  he  seemed  to  sum  up  all  possible  improve- 
ments, first,  in  preventing  the  Post-Office  from  carrying  any- 
thing but  letters,  and  secondly,  in  imposing  more  of  the  national 
burden  in  the  shape  of  income-tax.  Mr.  Fremantle  does  not 
notice  the  fearfully  momentous  question  about  the  Post-Office  and 
its  parcels,  but  says,  “ he  thinks  that  in  the  remission  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  the  income-tax  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  time  of  peace,  and  remain  as  a mighty  engine  to  strengthen 
the  sinews  in  time  of  war.”  This  may  not  seem  a very  important 
matter,  any  more  than  disapproval  of  manhood  suffrage,  or  annual 
Parliaments,  or  any  other  change  not  likely  to  be  brought  forward, 
is  important.  But  it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  tenderness  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  the  impudent  proposals  of  the 
Liverpool  Finance  Eeform  Association.  And  at  a recent  muni- 
cipal meeting,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Eobertson  Gladstone  asserted 
his  brother’s  entire  sympathy  with  the  changes  desired  by  that 
body.  The  change  of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  lay- 
ing of  the  whole  burden  on  the  class  with  incomes,  may  all  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  the  gveat  scheme  for  glorifying  the  working-man. 

Thorough  ” will  probably  be  as  favourite  a motto  with  the  new 
champion  of  the  Divine  Eight  of  Peoples  as  it  was  with  the  un- 
lucky upholder  of  the  Divine  Eight  of  Kings. 

If  we  add  to  these  points  the  question  of  Chiu’ch-rates, 
which  Mr.  Fremantle  woidd  settle  by  a compromise,  and  Sir 
Morton  Peto  by  nothing  short  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
repeal,  there  appears  to  be  a fair  list  of  fundamental  distinctions 
between  one  set  of  doctrines  and  the  other.  If  the  Eadical 
school  can  once  secure  a leader  of  reputation  and  official  expe- 
rience within  the  walls  of  the  House,  the  importance  of  these 
distinctions  will  perhaps  become  painfully  clear.  The  differences 
between  the  best  Conservatives  and  the  best  Liberals  may  be 
merely  nominal,  but  the  differences  between  both  and  the  extreme 
party 'are  fundamental.  When  the  registers  show  nearly  equal 
numbers  on  either  side,  a candidate’s  interest  is  to  extenuate  such 
differences  as  much  as  may  be.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  as 
if  everybody  held  the  same  political  views,  and  as  if  the  whole 
nation  had  reached  that  ideal  pitch  of  harmony  and  unitedness — 
idem  sentire  de  reimhlicd. 
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REASONS  FOR  ELECTING  A MAYOR. 

IN  Biriningham,  the  other  day,  the  election  of  a Mayor  showed 
that  the  t^hicf  aiiagistracy  of  that  town  is  still  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. There  were  two  candidates,  each  commanding  the  support 
of  exactly  half  the  Town  Coimcil.  In  the  debate  on  their  com- 
parative merits  and  demerits  there  was  a very  candid  avowal  of 
the  reasons  which  induce  Councils  to  elect  Mayors.  No  doubt  other 
Town  Councils  are  inlluenced  in  much  the  same  way;  butwhilethe 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue  is  popular  elsewhere,  Birmingham 
disdains  it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  suppose  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  a town  where  blushing  is  much  in  vogue ; or  probably 
the  rosy  Hush  is  hidden  beneath  the  local  bronze.  The  two 
candidates  for  the  Mayoralty — a Mr.  Wiggin  and  a Mr.  Goodrich — 
plastered  to  their  faces  with  the  praises  of  their  friends,  had  need 
of  all  their  best  blushes ; for,  marvellous  to  say,  in  a hard,  dry 
manufacturing  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  a Corporation  redolent  of 
Eadicalism  and  the  public-house^the  election  turned,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  question  of  personal  beauty.  “Most  people  who 
read  the  debate,”  says  the  local  Gazette,  “will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  candidates  was  air  element  of  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  election.”  Good  heavens ! what  a 
startling  corruption  of  the  pm-itj'  of  a reformed  Corporation ! And 
what  tender  and  susceptible  hearts  must  beat  beneath  the  waist- 
coats of  brassfounders  and  button-makers  ! The  Conscript  Fathers 
of  the  town  (it  is  a chaste  and  appropriate  phrase)  assemble  to 
elect  a chief  magistrate,  and  their  stern  faces  melt  at  the  sight 
of  Beauty — not  female  beauty,  long  licensed  to  kill,  but  mas- 
culine charms  which  even  the  unbecoming  shirt-front,  frock- 
coat,  and  continuations  of  the  period  cannot  conceal.  Why 
did  not  the  friends  of  the  “ plain  ” candidate  apply  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the  old  device — the  candi- 
dates to  plead  behind  a curtain  that  would  conceal  the  too 
fascinating  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  unfortunate  ugliness  of  the 
other  ? In  default  of  this,  we  have  to  record  that  personal  beauty 
carried  the  day — the  retiring  Mayor  playing  Paris,  and,  with  his 
casting  vote,  giving  the  prize  “ to  the  most  beautiful.”  The 
“ plain  ” candidate  had  the  claims  of  long  services,  excellent 
character,  great  private  worth,  scientific  study,  literary  knowledge ; 
but  the  other,  according  to  the  assertions  of  his  friends  and  the 
admissions  even  of  his  foes,  is  a rosy  Bacchus,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  entertainment  within.  He  has,  it  seems,  a face 
that,  painted  on  a village  sign,  would  be  as  significant  of  hospi- 
tality as  a bunch  of  grapes — “ a combination  and  a form  indeed  ” 
where  the  joUiest  of  all  the  old  gods  has 

set  his  seal 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man 

likely  to  give  good  dinners.  “ A great  part  of  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Wiggin’s  friends,”  says  the  local  paper  already  quoted,  “ was 
nothing  more  than  a variation  on  the  words  of  Ccesar ; — 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 

* ^ ^ * 

Y'ond’  Cassius  has  a lean  and  hungry  look. 

And  these  war-cries  told — FalstafF  won. 

Thus  Birmingham,  it  is  clear,  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Banting, 
before  his  decline  and  fall  in  flesh,  to  the  once-great  undertaker 
“ taken  in  ” ; and  Mr.  Wiggin  clearly  owes  his  victory  to  his  not 
having  adopted  the  popular  mania  for  getting  thin.  It  must  be 
mortifying  to  his  rival  to  consider  that,  had  he  some  months  ago 
taken  sonie  additional  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  tea,  he  might  have 
fllled  up  those  angularities  that  told  against  him,  rounded  off 
any  awkward  corners  in  his  corporation,  and,  so  to  speak,  have 
fully  qualified  himself  for  the  place.  As  it  was,  his  friends  had 
hard  work ; they  looked  at  his  rival,  and  they  could  not  deny  the 
fat.  “ Even  Mr.  Holland,”  says  the  local  paper,  “ could  not  but 
look  pleased  as  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Wiggin’s  jovial  countenance.” 
Like  the  rowing  crew  in  the  ^neid,  the  popular  candidate  “ looked 
like  winning,  and  therefore  won.”  All  is  fair,  we  suppose,  in  love  and 
war  and  mimicipal  elections,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Wiggin  might 
have  kept  himself  in  the  background  for  the  day.  “ It  is  excellent 
to  have  a giant’s  strength,  but,”  &c.  It  is  a great  thing  to  be  a 
Birmingham  Bacchus,  but  why  ostentatiously  display  the  perfec- 
tion of  manly  grace  ? For  we  may  be  sure  that  the  provincial 
Adonis  made  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts.  We  cannot  doubt 
that,  like  Miss  Hardcastle  when  she  heard  that  her  lover 
was  coming,  he  eagerly  asked,  as  he  rose  that  morning,  whether  it 
was  “one  of  his  good-looking  days.”  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  he  wore  his  “best  bib  and  tucker,”  and 
relied  on  the  local  Poole  for  a garment  of  the  latest 
Midland  Counties  cut.  We  infer  this  unrelenting,  though 
unrecorded,  use  of  all  his  advantages  from  various  hints  in  the  debate. 
That  he  lives  in  a good  house,  can  afibrd  to  give  good  dinners,  and 
has  the  best  pair  of  carriage-horses  in  the  town,  were  also  pressed 
into  the  discussion.  This  is  a novel  kind  of  exigeance.  In  the 
olden  time,  if  a man  paid  rates  for  twenty  years,  was  too  stupid  to 
make  a joke,  and  too  dull  to  be  impatient  at  the  littleness  of  local 
life,  he  was  a “ respected  fellow-townsman  ” ; but  now  he  must  be 
rich  and  jovial,  “ bonny  and  buxom  on  the  Bench  and  at  board” 
(to  slightly  alter  the  old  Marriage  Service),  must , have  a good 
house,  and  keep  a fine  pair  of  carriage-horses.  Next  year  Bir- 
mingham will  probably  ascend  from  dinners  to  devotions,  from 
carriage-horses  to  family  afiairs,  and  will  elect  some  local  Jones 
because  he  goes  twice  a day  to  church,  or  because  his  wife  has 
recently  presented  him  with  twins.  The  carriage-horse  argument 
has  force,  but,  it  the  Birmingham  Councillors  ever  heard  of  Caligula, 
it  might  be  more  fittingly  used  in  nominating  the  “ noble  animal  ” 


than  in  promoting  the  man  who  bought  it.  Indeed,  an  old  and  re- 
spected Houhynym  elected  as  Mayor  would  nobly  exemplify  tolera- 
tion extended  to  all,  without  distinction  of  race,  colour,  or  species. 
The  great  defect  we  note  in  the  whole  of  these  Birmingham  proceed- 
ings is  the  vague  and  irregular  way  in  which  qualifications  in  them- 
selves wonderfully  appropriate  were  set  forth  and  appraised. 
But  this  is  perhaps  incidental  to  the  beginning  of  a new  system. 
As  time  goes  on,  personal  beauty,  good  dinners,  handsome  houses, 
breadth  of  beam,  rosy  complexion,  cai-riage-horses,  will  be  regu- 
larly recognised  as  the  proper  elements  of  mayoral  fitness,  and 
qualified  judges  will  be  appointed.  A tribunal  of  tender  virgins 
will  review  the  rival  Adonises ; a j ury  of  matrons  will  j udge  girth, 
and  certify  as  to  fat ; while  the  Councillors  themselves  will  dine 
in  turn  with  the  rival  candidates.  Instead  of  such  systematic 
appraisement,  the  Birmingham  Council  went  too  much  by  assertion 
and  outward  show.  “ Wh}'- ! ” said  one  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  sup- 
porters, “ his  very  appearance  is  hospitable as  if  a hungi-y  Cor- 
poration could  dine  ofl'  a smile  or  break  their  fast  on  a broad  grin ! 

We  rejoice  to  see,  however,  that  one  of  the  Town  Councillors  was 
above  carnal  thoughts.  Disclaiming  the  dinner  question,  he  indi- 
rectly suggested  that  the  proper  way  to  choose  a Mayor  was  to 
examine  the  candidates  in  the  financial  accounts — a suggestion  that 
.suits  this  Age  of  Competitive  Examination.  This  financial 
Councillor,  a Mr.  Brinsley,  told  a tale  of  the  past: — 

“ When  the  Council  was  voting  20,000?.  for  Aston  Park,  I said  to  Mr. 
AYiggiii,  ‘You  seem  to  vote  this  money  away  very  freely;  do  you  Iniow 
what  the  debt  of  the  town  is ’ ‘ Do  you  tliink  I can’t  tell  you  ? ’ said  he. 

‘ Well,  come,  what  is  it  ? ’ said  I.  ‘ Tiie  local  debt,’  said  he,  ‘ is  200,000?.’ 
At  that  time  it  was  630,000?.” 

Appalling  ignorance  ! What  is  worse,  another  Councillor  asserted 
that  not  even  Mr.  Brinsley  knew,  for  the  debt  was  really  597, ooo^. 
A third  speaker  said  that  he  heard  Mr.  Wiggin’s  guess,  and  that  he 
was  within  200,000?.  of  the  true  sum — not  430,000?.  ofl' the 
mark,  as  Mr.  Brinsley  said.  The  real  truth  probably  is,  that 
the  debt  of  the  tovm  is  an  awful  mystery  which  no  one  knows  — 
like  the  text  of  Merlin’s  book  : — 

And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I, 

And  none  can  read  the  comment  save  myself. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  amount  of  the  debt,  not  even  Mr.  Brins- 
ley, and  none  can  guess  it  within  200,000?.,  except  himself. 
But  then,  if  the  Town  Councillors  are  ignorant  of  such  trivialities, 
how  vfell  they  know  where  they  are  likely  to  get  good  dinners  ! 

One  point  is  of  special  importance  for  outsiders.  The  main 
reason  why  Birmingham  wants  an  excessively  hospitable  Mayor 
next  year  is  to  entertain  the  British  Association.  Here  is  an 
opening  for  men  about  town.  Let  us  all  pay  oiur  guineas  next 
year,  and  join  the  scientific  rovers.  We  shall  be  received  by  a 
Mayor  whose  “platform”  is  the  dinner-table,  who  is  bound  by  his 
principles  to  entertain  strangers,  and  who  must  exceed  in  hospi- 
tality all  that  his  rival  could  possibly  have  done.  We  shall 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  personal  beauty  that  won  the  hearts 
of  a Town  Council  chiefly  composed,  we  presume,  of  dealers 
in  hardware,  and,  if  very  civil,  we  maybe  whisked  about  by  the  in- 
comparable carriage-horses.  One  reflection,  however,  is  forced  onus. 
All  this  would  have  been  natural  enough  in  the  good  old  times  of  old 
Tory  Corporations,  but  is  this  kind  of  thing  the  fitting  outcome 
of  Municipal  Reform — a Radical  Corporation  of  a very  Radical 
town  electing  a Mayor  for  good  old  Tory  reasons  ? They  disregard 
the  proofs  that  he  is  ignorant  of  finance ; they  despise  the  asser- 
tion that  his  opponent  is  a Liberal,  and  has  “ worked  for  the  Liberal 
cause”;  they  make  no  account  of  nineteen  years’  service  as  opposed 
to  three.  They  simply  take  note  that,  as  his  friends  sadly  admitted, 
“ Goodrich  gave  no  dinners  ” ; and,  as  Caleb  Plummer  came  as 
near  nature  as  he  could  for  sixpence,  they  come  as  near  as  Bir- 
mingham can  to  electing  “a  gentleman.”  One  of  the  old  “rotten” 
Corporations  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  reasons ; but  at  any  rate  they  would  have  had  the  grace  not 
to  avow  their  motives.  The  old  Adam  would  have  had  the 
modicum  of  modesty  signified  by  the  fig-le#f  of  tradition; 
modern  “progi-ess”  evidently  means  the  old  sins  without  the 
old  shame. 

It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  rather  bad  for  the  majority  of  the 
male  half  of  the  human  race  if  this  consideration  of  personal 
beautjq  so  influential  at  Birmingham,  were  pushed  into  many  more 
of  the  competitions  of  the  world.  It  already  tells  heavily  in  love, 
and  marriage,  and  the  selection  of  barmaids.  Yesterday  it  elevated 
a Spanish  lad}^  to  the  throne  of  an  Empress ; to-day  it  gives 
Birmingham  a Mayor.  As  the  Frenchman  said,  when  he  heard 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  twins,  “ We  must  put  a 
stop  to  this.”  We — the  majority  of  us— are  plain  men.  We 
cannot  all  be  fat.  Suppose  the  precedent  pushed  to  the  hustings ; 
“Jones  and  Personal  Beauty  ” would  be  a terrific  “ cry.”  There 
would  be  a run  on  handsome  candidates ; curled  darlings  would 
carry  all  before  them  ; a straight  nose  would  excuse  Toryism,  and 
not  even  secret  voting  would  save  an  ugly  man.  We  should 
certainly  lose  nearly  all  the  present  House ; for  as,  by  some  odd 
destiny,  all  strong-minded  women  are  plain,  so,  by  some  destiny  not 
quite  so  obscure,  nearlj^  all  eminent  statesmen  are  ugly  men.  But, 
instead  of  forecasting  the  effects  of  this  new  system  on  politics,  why 
not  look  at  its  actual  results  ? Is  not  Lord  Palmerston  an  illus- 
tration of  at  least  half  the  Brummagem  principle  ? Is  he  not  a kind 
of  national  Wiggin — wanting  perhaps  the  alleged  personal  beauty 
of  the  provincial  Palmerston,  but  equally  remarkable  for  joviality  ? 
Is  he  not  kept  in  office,  not  because  he  is  supremely  wise,  learned, 
or  dignified,  but  because  he  is  “ genial  ” Have  not  Mr.  Bright 
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and  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  liim  for  corrupting  tlie  Senate  and  tlie 
Press  by  a profligate  distribution  of  ices  in  gilded  saloons  ? Is  not 
this  Wiffainism  on  a grand  scale  ? and  doesn’t  tbe  nation  seem 
to  like  it  ? 


MUEDEE. 

SOME  time  ago  tbe  less  pbilosopbical  part  of  mankind  was 
startled  by  tbe  announcement  of  tbe  awful  fact  that  every 
year  tbe  same  number,  or  nearly  tbe  same  number,  of  letters  were 
put  into  tbe  Post-office  without  addresses.  By  a peculiar  logical 
process,  it  was  inferred  that,  soniebow  or  other,  this  statement 
sapped  the  foundations  of  all  religious  faith.  If  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  letters  had  been  sent  unaddressed,  when  there  ought 
to  have  been  a thousand,  some  mysterious  agency  would,  it  was 
thought,  select  one  man  more  to  complete  the  list,  and  force  him 
to  post  an  undirected  letter  whether  he  would  or  not.  Mankind 
must  be  a dead  machine,  worked  like  a steam-engine  or  an  electric 
battery,  except  that  the  working  power  was  unknown,  and  men’s 
pretence  of  acting  in  obedience  to  their  own  wills  a mere  empty 
show.  If  this  was  an  uncomfortable  supposition  in  reference  to 
such  a process  as  directing  letters,  it  seemed  to  become  still  more 
awful  when  applied  to  murders.  For  every  million  of  its  popula- 
tion the  country  had  to  supply  so  many  murderers,  and,  if  the  tale 
was  not  full,  the  next  lot  might  fall  iipon  some  innocent  and  un- 
willing victim.  Any  one  of  us  might  be  detailed  to  this  unpleasant 
duty,  and  mighthaveto  cut  the  throat  of  the  next  respectable  gentle- 
man we  met  with  a purse  in  his  pocket.  We  need  not  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  this  supposed  conclusion.  The  Positive  philosopher 
would  reject  it  as  much  as  the  most  orthodox  Christian.  The  accu- 
rate statement  is  really  a very  harmless  one,  and  reconcileable  with 
every  shade  of  doctrine.  There  are  probably  about  the  same 
number  of  murderers  in  the  world  whilst  the  morality  and 
social  condition  of  the  world  remains  about  the  same,  and  they 
get  about  the  same  number  of  chances  for  satisfying  their  amiable 
propensity.  But  the  statement,  whether  harmless  or  not,  is 
approximately  true  only  when  applied  to  an  average  taken  over  an 
extensive  area,  and  for  a considerable  period.  There  are  small 
parishes  that  have  never  been  illustrated  by  anything  like  a crime 
of  the  first  order.  There  are  others  that  have  obtained  a certain 
half-pleasing  celebrity.  A halo  of  criminal  fame  encircles  their 
names  in  the  literature  of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  In  the  same 
waj'^,  certain  epochs  are  fruitful  in  homicide.  One  month  produces 
a richer  harvest  than  its  predecessor,  though  a year  generally  shows 
less  striking  deviations  from  the  average.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
well-known  phenomenon.  There  every  now  and  then  comes  a run 
on  the  red,  though,  in  the  whole  season,  red  and  black  turn  up 
about  equally.  In  the  case  of  murders,  such  runs  will  be  some- 
times only  apparent.  It  is  a suspicious  circumstance  that  the 
periods  showing  a maximum  of  murderous  notoriety  generally  co- 
incide with  the  minimum  of  Parliamentary  intelligence.  The  first 
rule  for  a murderer  anxious  to  obtain  celebrity  (though  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a fair  point  in  the  game)  is  to  do  bis 
work  at  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  when  monstrous  potatoes  are 
his  only  provincial  rivals.  The  apparent  occurrence  of  sudden 
outbursts  of  ferocity  may  be  perhaps  better  explained  on  another 
well-known  principle.  An  able  surgeon  once  informed  us  that 
there  was  often  a run  on  a particular  class  of  accident.  If,  for 
example,  a man  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  an  imusual 
injury  to  his  great  toe,  it  frequently  happened,  according  to  him, 
that  several  other  men  would  be  brought  in  soon  afterwards 
with  precisely  similar  injuries  to  their  great  toes.  The  sort  of 
mental  illusion  by  which  this  apparent  law  was  determined  is 
obvious  enough.  According  to  all  the  rules  of  chance,  coincidences 
between  rare  events  must  sometimes  occiu’.  When  they  do  not 
occur,  no  remark  is  made.  When  they  do,  we  instinctively, 
attribute  them  to  some  common  cause.  If  one  man  with  a 
curiously  maimed  great  toe  had  been  introduced,  our  surgical 
friend  would  have  thought  nothing  more  about  it.  13ut  when  two 
similarly  maim%d  great  toes  appeared  simultaneously,  it  looked 
just  like,  though  it  could  not  really  have  been,  a case  of  design. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a dead  set  against  great  toes  in  the  affairs 
of  the  universe  at  large.  And  thus  purely  accidental  coincidences, 
such  as  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  antecedently,  are  trans- 
formed by  a natural  process  into  proofs  of  some  impenetrably 
deep  design.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  murder — it  is  pleasanter 
to  believe  that  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a number  of 
murders  is  due  to  a fortuitous  hitting  upon  the  same  idea  than 
that  it  implies  a mysterious  sympathy  exciting  the  destructive 
bumps  of  various  criminals  dispersed  from  Berlin  to  the  Plaistow 
marshes.  We  must  otherwise  assume  that  there  exists  just  now 
a high  tide  in  the  sea  of  crime  which  is  confined  beneath  the 
ordinary  crust  of  society,  and  that  it  is  bursting  out  wherever 
a favourable  opening  exists,  just  as  the  lava  is  simultaneously 
ejected  from  Hecla  and  Vesuvius. 

Whatever  the  philosophical  explanation  may  be,  we  have 
certainly  had  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  murder  lately. 
The  excitement  produced  by  Muller  has,  we  may  hope,  come  to 
an  end  with  his  confession.  But  there  are  other  materials  for 
filling  the  Sunday  papers.  We  noticed  last  week  a case  of  the 
highest  art  in  Switzerland.  In  Berlin,  a professor  has  been  knocked 
on  the  head  in  some  infamous  haunt.  In  Boulogne,  two  wretched 
children  have  been  drowned.  Nearer  home,  a commonplace  murder 
has  reached  a certain  celebrity  by  the  decapitation  of  the  unlucky 
victim.  A poor  old  woman  has  been  killed  at  Sunninghill : and 
other  cases  of  more  or  less  brutality  continue  to  rise  to  ephemeral 


notoriety.  To  draw  any  general  conclusion  as  to  the  morality  of 
the  epoch  would,  of  course,  be  absurd.  The  murders,  indeed, 
though  they  happen  to  have  coincided  in  the  time  of  becoming 
public,  have  been  committed  at  some  interval.  It  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  that  one  murder  was  suggested  by  another. 
The  imagination  of  a criminal  in  one  country  might  be  inflamed 
by  hearing  of  crime  in  another.  He  might  have  been  struggling 
with  circumstances,  when  the  mere  announcement  of  the  measures 
taken  by  a similar  character  elsewhere  came  to  him  like  a sudden 
revelation.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  a dislike,  until  he  read  that 
some  one  else  had  drowned  some  children  who  were  in  his  way. 
But  even  if  dates  were  not  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  the 
character  of  murderers  generally,  as  revealed  by  the  circumstances 
of  these  different  cases,  would  be  opposed  to  it.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  more  common  to  the  different  artists  in  this  line  than  a certain 
unimaginative  stupidity.  The  dull  brutality  of  mind  which 
makes  murdering  a congenial  occupation  seems  to  show  itself 
in  the  helpless  clumsiness  of  the  tragedies  as  actually  performed 
in  real  life.  In  novels,  when  a murder  occurs,  it  is  generally  of 
the  amateur  class  ; there  is  not  that  exhibition  of  a brutal  pro- 
fessional spirit  which  is  so  disgusting  in  the  genuine  article.  "When 
Paul  Ferroll  kills  his  wife,  he  does  it  because  he  has  an  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  mind,  which  has  been  stung  past  bearing  by 
the  annoyances  of  his  life.  Some  such  sentiment  may  have 
actuated  the  murderers  — if  they  were  murderers  — of  the 
wretched  man  Triimpy  at  Berne.  But  this  fact  removed  it  quite 
out  of  the  ordinai’y  class  of  crime.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  in- 
stances that  occasionally  happen  in  order  to  justify  the  novelist. 
The  ordinary  murderer  is  distinguished  for  nothing  more  than  his 
intense  stupidity.  He  is  as  unlike  the  poetical  assassin  as  the 
miserable  thief  and  the  commonplace  policeman  of  the  streets  are 
unlike  the  terrible  ruffian  and  the  incredibly  sharp  detective  of 
one  of  Dickens’  novels,  or  as  unlike  as  the  life-like  Jean  Valjean 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  great  novel  to  the  poetical  philanthropist  into 
whom  he  is  summarily  developed.  To  knock  a man  down  in  a 
ditch  is  a straightforward  action  ; to  suppose  that  you  will  really 
conceal  the  crime  by  hacking  off  his  head  with  a blunt  knife  and 
burying  it  in  a field  close  bjq  shows  a stupid  want  of  invention 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  fabulous  ostrich.  It  makes  the  action 
apparently  more  horrible,  and  calls  forth  a certain  interest  from 
the  students  of  the  lowest  class  of  periodical  literature ; but  all 
that  it  really  indicates  is  the  insensibility  natm-all}'  associated  with 
blundering  stupidity.  The  brute  who  drowned  his  two  illegiti- 
mate children  in  the  harbour  at  Boulogne  and  then  went  home  to 
his  wife,  left  a child’s  cap  about  the  house,  and  then  borrowed 
five  francs  to  go  to  the  first  place  where  he  would  be  sought  after, 
displayed  no  more  intellect  than  a butcher  does  in  slaughtering  pigs. 

This  accounts  for  the  remarks  so  familiar  in  conimonplace 
reflections  on  the  subject,  that  murder  will  out,  and  that  a myste- 
rious Nemesis  drives  the  criminal  to  leave  ineffaceable  traces  of 
his  crime.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  murder  escapes 
detection  as  frequently  as  other  crimes  perpetrated  by  stupid  and 
uninventive  minds.  If  it  does  not,  the  frequency  of  detection  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  implies  more  than  the  average  absence 
of  intellect.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  commit  a 
murder  which  should  be  absolutely  incapable  of  detection, 
if  you  could  only  secure  certain  conditions.  We  are  all  of 
us  in  the  habit  of  constantly  trusting  our  lives  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  our  friends.  We  need  not  incur  the  responsibility  of 
pointing  out  to  any  man  in  search  of  a thrilling  excitement,  re- 
gardless of  morality,  the  safest  means  of  gratifying  his  passion ; 
but  there  are  obvious  cases  where,  if  you  merely  wished  to  kill, 
without  caring  whom  you  killed,  you  could  do  it  with  a tolerable 
amount  of  security.  When  you  were  alone  with  a friend  in  a 
dangerous  place,  a slight  exertion  of  ingenuity  might  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  he  has  had  an  accident,  or  committed 
suicide,  or  been  murdered  by  you.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
man  in  the  lighthouse  whose  only  companion  died,  and  who  had 
to  preserve  the  body  to  show  that  the  death  was  caused  by  illness. 
If  he  had  preferred  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  no  one  could  have  said 
anything  except  on  the  authority  of  the  survivor.  Now,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a man  to  spend  a solitary  vacation 
with  you  in  a lighthouse.  But,  in  default  of  this,  you  might 
easily  contrive  to  get  him  into  deep  water,  or  over  a precipice,  or 
to  shoot  him  through  the  head  in  such  a way  that  no  positive 
proof  could  be  brought  to  discriminate  between  accident  and 
design.  The  difficulty  comes  in  when  you  wish,  not  to  commit 
murder  in  general,  but  to  murder  a specified  individual.  The 
motive  is  generally  sufficient  to  attract  suspicion  and  to  set  people 
on  the  watch  for  evidence.  But  it  is  clear  that  cases  must  occur 
where  chance  gives  you  the  advantage  by  putting  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  a man  of  genius  might  seize  the  opportunity 
so  that  no  skill  could  lead  to  his  detection.  Hence  it  appears,  as 
indeed  is  evident  from  consideration  of  particular  cases,  that  the 
way  in  which  guilt  (to  use  the  regular  phrase)  dogs  the  footsteps 
of  the  criminal,  and  brings  evidence  to  bear  upon  him,  is  a proof  that 
the  criminal  has  been  grossly  stupid;  and  in  most  cases  it  seems  to  be 
stupidity  not  induced  by  agitation,  but  innate  and  permanent.  If 
Miiller  had  shown  a little  more  ingenuity,  the  most  damning  pieces 
of  evidence  could  never  have  been  brought  against  him.  Consi- 
dering the  amount  of  faith  which  some  people  have  displayed  in 
his  innocence,  a little  more  care  would  undoubtedly  have  enabled 
him  to  save  his  neck.  The  Boulogne  murderer  seems  not  to 
have  made  the  commonest  attempts  at  concealment.  He  did 
not  actually  take  his  children  and  drown  them  in  sight  of  the 
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mssengei'3  on  board  the  steamer.  He  made  just  enough  show  of 
doing  things  quietly  to  conform  to  public  opinion,  and  to  make  it 
apparent  that  lie  did  not  wish  to  be  hanged.  13ut  if  he  had  wished 
to  secure  that  consummation,  he  could  scarcely  have  set  about  it 
more  effectually. 

In  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  this  fact  deprives  most  of  what  are 
known  as  celebrated  murders  of  all  interest,  except  the  interest 
inseparable  from  a story  of  blood  and  bones.  They  are  mere 
rough  daubs  on  the  canvas,  instead  of  finished  pictures.  They 
fail  entirely  in  displaying  even  those  energies  of  human 
passion  which  they  might  be  expected  to  do ; all  that  we 
learn  from  them  is  the  absence  even  of  the  redeeming  quality 
of  picturesqueness  in  the  criminal  of  real  life.  It  may  be 
interpreted  as  a satisfactory  proof  that  this  particular  class  of 
crime  has  sunk  in  the  social  scale — that,  like  gross  drunkenness,  it 
is  no  longer  practised  to  any  considerable  extent  by  men  who 
could  give  it  an  external  air  of  grace  ; or  we  might  draw  the  less 
satisfactory  inference  that  murderers  of  a more  refined  class  have 
now  become  too  cunning  to  be  found  out.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, we  must  feel  that  the  cases  which  do  become  public  are 
singularly  uninteresting,  except  as  revealing  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  a certain  low  order  of  human  being. 


THE  NEW  PHASE  OF  LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS. 

FTER  the  excitement  of  the  stupendous  efiort  made  two 
winters  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  apparent  re- 
action should  have  taken  place  in  public  feeling,  and  that 
people  should  have  viewed  the  recent  returns  of  pauperism 
in  Lancashire  with  diminished  solicitude.  It  was  well  under- 
stood, in  the  summer  of  last  year,  that  the  crisis  had  been 
safely  and  successfully  passed.  The  sufferers  had  displayed  an 
admirable  temper,  and  allowed  assistance  to  be  rendered  them 
without  a spark  of  that  ill-conditioned  awkwardness  with  which 
the  recipients  of  a sympathy  that  they  are  conscious  of  deserving 
too  frequently  impede  the  plans  of  their  benefactors.  The  nation 
at  large  brought  help  with  an  unparalleled  munificence  that  con- 
founded those  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  most  sys- 
tematically djsparage  English  public  spirit.  Not  a single  loom 
was  destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a single  life  lost  on  the  other. 
There  was  no  rioting — for  the  Staleybridge  affair  was  as  accidental 
and  unimportant  as  the  recent  disaster  at  Turin — and  there  was  no 
starving.  Then  the  Public  Works  Act  was  passed,  giving  the 
public  bodies  of  the  various  distressed  towns  exceptional  borrowing 
owers,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  some  good  out  of  things  evil 
y making  the  relief  of  distress  a means  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
relieved.  The  breaking  up  of  a skilful  and  ingenious  population 
was  entirely  avoided,  and,  when  a partial  rally  took  place  in 
the  cotton  trade,  it  was  found  that  the  peculiar  deftness  of  touch 
requisite  in  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  had  not  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  rough  employment  of  getting  stone  and 
throwing  clay  out  of  holes.  Owing  to  this  partial  rally,  and  to  the 
public  works,  the  number  of  persons  relieved — which  in  January 
last  year  had  nearly  reached  the  enormous  total  of  half  a million — 
had  by  August  of  the  present  year  fallen  to  little  more  than  ninety 
thousand.  Lancashire  seemed  to  be  fast  recovering  her  former 
prosperity,  and  the  world  lost  interest  in  her  in  proportion. 

But  the  wdser  men  in  Lancashire  were  well  aware  that  behind 
this  peculiarly  satisfactory  aspect  of  affairs  was  hidden  a very 
serious  source  of  danger.  The  crisis  of  the  operatives  was,  at 
least  for  the  time,  over,  but  the  crisis  of  the  employers  was  yet  to 
come,  and  the  means  which  helped  in  some  measure  to  mitigate 
the  former  were  symptoms  of  the  acceleration  of  the  latter.  The 
operatives  were  least  burdensome  in  August,  and  by  the  second 
or  third  week  in  September  last  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a commercial  panic.  The  crisis 
of  which  this  was  the  beginning  has  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
severest  in  the  history  of  Lancashire.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Of  course  cotton 
has  fallen  to  a lower  figure  before  now,  but  then,  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  height  to  which  it  had  risen  since  the  American  war, 
the  revulsion  has  been  unprecedentedly  violent.  The  cause  of  the 
sudden  fall  is  variously  explained.  Some  attribute  it  solely  to  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  others  solely  to  premature  predic- 
tions of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  warj  while  others 
are  content  with  the  simple  but  uncommonly  mysterious  expla- 
nation that  the  fall  is  natural.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
effect  was  painfully  visible.  Confidence  was  utterly  destroyed, 
business  was  at  a standstill,  and  the  weaker  men  all  collapsed. 
This  is  partially  true  even  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  present 
moment,  although  prices  have  somewhat  recovered,  and  the 
luckier  members  of  the  community  feel  all  the  stronger  after  the 
weeding  out  which  has  taken  place.  There  has  been  nothing 
abnormal  or  unexpected  in  the  crash.  Onlookers  for  months  back 
have  discerned  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  a crisis. 
Speculation  running  riot  combined,  with  other  circumstances, 
to  produce  tremendous  prices.  The  recoil  was  sure  to  come,  and 
in  this  instance  it  was  due  perhaps  both  to  the  contraction  of 
credit  and  to  the  apprehensions  of  peace  in  America. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  cotton-trade  that  there  are  always 
engaged  in  it  large  numbers  of  small  men,  with  little  or  no  capital, 
who  can  only  keep  their  heads  above  water  when  profits  are  both 
considerable  and  immediate.  These  manufiicturers  only  exist  by 
the  sheer  accident  of  an  old  customary  arrangement  which  permits 


them  to  receive  tlie  price  of  their  manufactured  goods  before  tliey 
have  to  pay  for  the  material  of  the  manufacture.  The  sliglite.st 
sudden  derangement  of  the  marlcet  instantly  overthrows  them. 
On  the  wliole,  probtably,  the  custom  wliich  creates  this  class  con- 
duces to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  and  the  consequent  welfare  of 
the  district.  A creditor — and  the  amount  for  which  a man  whom 
nobody  knows  anything  about  may  obtain  credit  in  Lancashire  is 
scarcely  to  bo  believed — wdien  he  has  just  received  a note  from  the 
accountant  to  inform  him  of  a failure,  very  naturally  denounces 
the  whole  set  of  arrangements  and  customs  as  inexpressibly  mis- 
chievous, and  clamours  for  a change  which  shall  make  the  posses- 
sion of  capital  an  essential  for  beginning  business.  Still  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  strongest 
firms  in  all  the  Lancashire  towns  have  begun  on  the  very  principle 
which  they  afterwards  discover  to  be  so  thoroughly  unsoimd.  A 
man  may  begin  with  nothing,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years — by  thrift,  industry,  and  uninterruptedly  good  times — may 
have  acquired  strength  enough  to  tide  over  a crisis  when  it  comes. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  been  creating  capital,  employing  labour,  and  in 
every  way  advancing  the  economical  interests  of  the  district. 
In  their  condemnation  of  a system  which  gives  such  facilities  to 
enterprise,  if  it  also  gives  facilities  to  rashness  or  knavery,  the 
sound  firms  should  perhaps  think  of  their  own  antecedents,  and 
remember  that  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  matter. 

At  present,  however,  one  sees  the  disadvantages  of  the  system 
in  rather  a strong  light.  The  recent  failures  — of  which  a very 
decided  majority  belong  to  the  class  of  small  manufacturers — - 
together  with  private  arrangements  that  from  this  point  of  view 
are  tantamount  to  failures,  are  calcrdated  to  have  thrown  more 
than  13,000  operatives  out  of  work.  But  this  is  only  a small 
item,  when  we  find  that  the  total  of  persons  relieved  last  month 
was  nearly  eleven  times  that  number.  There  are  many  symptoms 
that  the  worst  of  the  commercial  crisis  is  over ; but  according  to 
the  monthly  Report  of  the  Central  Relief  Fund,  even  making 
proper  allowance  for  the  probable  recovery  of  trade,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a large  increase  of  the  distress.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  public  effects  of  the  recent  grave  disturbance  can  cease 
to  be  deeply  felt,  and  even  then  there  wdll  remain  a huge  quantity 
of  helpless  indigence  that  will  only  disappear  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  American  war.  The  feeling  with  which  this  doleful 
intelligence  has  been  received  of  renewed  misery,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  renewed  efforts  to  alleviate  it,  shows  that  the  .prac- 
tical vigour  and  benevolence  of  the  winter  of  1862-3  are  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  local  committees  are  all  recommencing  their 
operations,  though  with  rather  scanty  funds  to  fall  back  upon. 
The  Committee  at  the  Mansion  House,  which  alone  has  dis- 
tributed upwards  of  half  a million  since  March  1862,  is  going  to 
hold  fortnightly  meetings.  The  Central  Executive  Committee  at 
Manchester  is  resuming  its  business  with  heightened  vigilance, 
and  it  is  to  this  body,  no  doubt,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  demand  which  may,  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks,  be  again  made  on  the  national  benevolence  and 
public  spirit. 

The  most  prominent  object  of  attention  is  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Works  Act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  over-sanguine  as  a final  remedy  for  all  the 
indigence  that  might  arise  in  Lancashire  for  a generation  to  come. 
Nobody,  except  Mr.  Ferrand,  seriously  found  any  fault  with  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  based;  though,  judging  from  various 
observations  on  the  Act  that  have  been  made  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  that  principle  could  not  have  been  very  perfectly  un- 
derstood. People  talked  then,  as  they  do  now,  as  if  the  whole 
sum  set  apart  by  the  Act — something  like  a couple  of  millions — 
were  distinctly  intended  to  support  the  unemployed  operatives, 
and  to  do  nothing  else.  The  employment  and  sustenance  of  the 
operatives  were  doubtless  the  prime  object,  and,  in  any  other  case, 
the  Lancashire  towns  would  properly  have  been  left  to  their  ordi- 
nary resources  for  those  works  of  utility  and  sanitary  improvement 
in  which  the  Act  directed  that  the  money  should  be  spent.  But  the 
execution  of  the  works  themselves  is  still  a most  essential  paid  of 
the  intention  of  the  Act.  In  this  case,  the  means  are  also  in  the 
nature  of  an  end.  The  distressed  were  to  be  employed,  but  the 
towns  were  also  to  be  substantially  improved.  Parliament  never 
designed  to  empower  local  bodies  to  relieve  their  poor  out  of  this 
fund,  with  the  imposition  of  a labour  test  little  more  than  nominal. 
Now,  when  the  public  interest  in  the  condition  of  Lancashire  is  re- 
viving, inquiries  have  been  instituted  as  to  the  number  of  factory 
operatives  employed  in  the  various  works  commenced  under  the 
Act ; and  it  appears,  from  the  Government  Engineer’s  report  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  that  “ the  local  authorities  have  in  their  selec- 
tion of  works  thought  as  much  of  sanitary  improvements  as  of  the 
amount  of  employment  which  would  be  afforded  to  indigent 
factory  operatives.”  This  is  precisely  what  Parliament  meant 
them  to  do.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  sum  set  apart  was  to  find  its  way  dhectly 
into  the  hands  of  the  weavers.  How  many  public  works  of 
the  least  permanent  value  could  have  been  constructed  solely 
by  men  uncommonly  skilful  in  fingering  light  cotton  threads  in  a 
pleasantly  warm  atmosphere,  but  a great  deal  less  apt  for  digging 
and  delving  out  in  the  cold  ? To  have  even  attempted  to  restrict 
the  works  to  such  operations  as  spinners  and  weavers  coiffd  manage 
would  have  been  promptly  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  a mere 
pretence.  To  do  anything  but  the  very  rudest  sort  of  work  without 
any  expenditure,  first  on  materials,  and  then  on  skilled  labour,  is  an 
obvious  impossibility.  The  question  is  one  of  proportion,  and  from 
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Mr.  Rawlinson’s  report  tlie  proportion  of  outlay  on  skilled  labour 
to  tbcat  on  tbe  labour  of  the  factory  operatives  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  excessive.  On  an  average,  taken  roughly, 
between  65  and  70  per  cent,  of  tbe  money  expended  has  been  paid 
directly  as  wages  to  factory  operatives.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
possibly,  works  have  been  undertaken  which  scarcely  furnish  a 
fair  share  of  employment  to  the  operatives.  Of  these  Manchester, 
which  borrows  155,000?.  and -only  gives  employment  to  ninety- 
eif’ht  factory  workpeople,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  But  in  far  the 
greater  majority  of  the  towns,  the  works  are  such  as  fairly  come 
within  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  have  given  as  much  employ- 
ment to  the  class  it  was  particidaiiy  designed  to  benefit  as 
is  consistent  with  such  works  being  anything  better  than 
make-believe.'  Whatever  remains  to  be  done  must  come  from 
local  and  general  subscriptions,  of  which  happily  there  is  no  ground 
for  apprehending  any  stint. 


THE  PLEASUEES  OF  VICEEOYALTY. 

The  simplicity  of  our  forefathers  invented  the  proverb  “as 
happy  as  a King.”  If,  to  use  a figure  of  speech  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  our  forefathers  had  lived  in  our  days,  they  would 
have  said,  “ as  happy  as  a Lord-Lieutenant.”  The  happiness 
bestowed  by  an  office  varies,  or  is  popularly  assumed  to  vary, 
directly  as  the  qixantity  of  adulation  that  comes  in  by  way  of 
perquisite,  and  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done. 
Now,  judging  by  this  criterion,  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  very  nearly 
approaches  to  ideal  perfection;  it  should  be  the  statesman’s 
smnmurn  bonum.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  notliing  to  do,  and 
receives  thousands  a year  for  doing  it ; and  he  gets  into  the  bargain 
all  that  Irishmen  can  give  in  the  way  of  hyperbolical  flattery.  It 
is  true  that  the  flattery  is  balanced  occasionally  by  those  delicate 
animadversions  upon  the  holders  of  office  the  administration  of 
which  sometimes  relaxes  the  severe  self-restraint  of  Irish  faction. 
But  the  abuse  is  not  of  more  intrinsic  force  than  the  adulation ; 
and  a statesman  who  cannot  keep  one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut, 
who  out  of  this  nettle  abuse  cannot  pluck  the  flower  flattery,  has 
not  yet  learnt  his  trade.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  certainly  should 
acquire  this  art,  for  it  is  the  only  one  he  is  likely  to  find  useful. 
Constitutional  kings,  we  are  told,  do  not  govern ; they  only  reign. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  neither  reigns  nor  governs ; he  only 
receives  deputations.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  dinners,  and  that  he 
dispenses  a certain  amount  of  jobbery;  but  we  look  upon  these 
as  coming  under  the  head  of  the  pleasures  of  office.  The  real  business 
is  to  go  through  the  dumbshow  of  Royalty,  by  allowing  select  parties 
of  Irishmen  to  harangue  you,  and  saying  nothing  in  return,  with  all 
due  solemnity. 

So,  at  least,  we  infer  by  a hasty  induction  from  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  inauguration  of  Lord  Wodehouse.  No  one  has 
seriously  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  class  except  Dublin 
tradesmen,  that  a Lord-Lieutenant  really  does  anything  that 
could  not  be  done  just  as  weU  without  him.  If  the  office  were 
abolished  to-morrow,  the  Empire  would  hardly  feel  the  shock  of 
any  terrible  dislocation.  But  this  opinion  has  not  discouraged  the 
delivery  of  a whole  series  of  political  lectures  in  the  form  of  loyal 
addresses.  The  list  of  startling  results  anticipated  as  probable  or  as 
possible  from  his  arrival  must  have  convinced  Lord  Wodehouse  of 
one  of  two  things — either  that  Irish  political  philosophers  (for  we 
observe  that  the  Freeman  benevolently  describes  one  of  these 
addresses  as  a “ philosophic  ” document)  are  the  most  sanguine 
set  of  philosophers  under  the  sun,  or  that  the  loyalty  of  Irishmen 
sometimes  communicates  a delicate  tinge  of  exaggeration  to  their 
words,  which  perhaps  induces  them  at  times  to  say  a trifle  more 
than  they  think.  Lord  Wodehouse,  according  to  these  addresses, 
arrives  at  a moment  of  extraordinary  interest.  Ireland  always  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  at  a moment  of  extraordinary  interest.  A short 
career  of  prosperity  has  been  interrupted  by  bad  harvests,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  addressers,  which  we  sincerely  hope  to  be  the 
correct  opinion,  has  been  already  resumed.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  are  all  beginning  to  revive.  Nothing  can  be 
better.  But  the  inference  drawn  is  singularly  unfortunate.  It  is 
that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are  specially  in  need 
of  a Lord-Lieutenant  to  help  them  to  revive  fully.  In  order  to 
bring  about  this  consummation,  his  Excellency  has  a few  trifling 
preliminary  operations  to  carry  out.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
has  to  silence  the  whisperings  of  sedition  and  the  clamour  of 
faction  (a  task  the  effectual  performance  of  which  may  not  impro- 
bably give  some  trouble) ; he  has  to  attract  the  willing  homage  of 
every  class  of  the  community  to  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  the 
law ; he  has  to  promote  among  the  people  a love  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilization ; he  has  to  bind  the  interests  and  affections 
of  Ireland  to  tbe  glorious  empire  of  which  sbe  is  a part  “ by  an 
equal  distribution  ” (we  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  suggestion)  “of 
the  favours  as  well  as  the  burdens  of  the  State.”  It  is  too  trifling 
to  add  that  he  is  to  start  the  fine  arts  on  a new  career  of  pros- 
perity. If  his  Excellency  manages  to  secure  any  respectable  part 
of  this  moderate  programme,  the  only  question  will  be  whether 
he  should  immediately  be  made  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or 
Governor-General  of  India,  or  be  sent  out  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  Abe  Lincoln.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  but  as  a full-flavoured  specimen 
of  that  irrepressible  tendency  to  fine  wilting  which  animates 
our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  and  which  they  seem  to  have  com- 
municated to  their  descendants  be}'ond  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  such  language  should  be  admissible,  especially 


from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  a fii’st-rate  town.  It  is  a bad 
symptom,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  a set  of  respectable  merchants 
should  be  thrown  off  their  balance  by  the  mere  apparition  of  an 
official  luminary — that  they  should,  as  it  were,  be  so  intoxicated  by 
the  presence  of  a Lord-Lieutenant  as,  with  one  accord,  to  burst 
into  such  incoherent  rhetoric.  For  by  what  strange  magic  do  they 
expect  these  mysterious  effects  to  follow  ? We  know  that  people 
are  very  apt  to  attribute  extravagant  results  to  political  changes. 
When  a country  suddenly  chooses  to  caU  itself  a constitutional 
monarchy  or  an  empire,  after  being  something  else,  we  know  it  is 
only  according  to  established  rules  to  assume  that  human  nature 
will  be  changed  within  its  borders — that  its  merchants  will  become 
enterprising,  its  peasants  industrious,  and  that  it  will  instantly  pay 
its  debts,  and  purge,  and  live  cleanly  like  a gentleman.  All  this  we 
don’t  care  to  dispute.  But  how  the  mere  change  of  a magistrate,  in 
an  office  which  has  no  particular  attributes  of  any  kind,  is  to  work 
miracles  in  civilization,  and  industry,  and  the  fine  arts,  is  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension.  If  Lord  Wodehouse  were  to  say,  after 
Louis  XVIII.,  “Don’t  disturb  yourselves,  it  is  only  one  Briton 
more  in  the  country,”  he  would  perpetrate,  not  an  epigram,  but  a 
platitude;  he  would  be  uttering  a truth  of  which  the  only 
fault  woidd  be  that  it  was  too  obvious.  Why,  then,  should 
a number  of  sensible  middle-aged  Irishmen  gravely  attribute  to 
his  arrival  the  possible  bringing  about  of  results  which  it  would 
require  a man  working  for  years,  with  the  wisdom  of  Solon  and  the 
power  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  effect?  What  relation  is  there 
between  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  tools  that  a Lord-Lieutenant 
has  to  do  it  with  P The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  “ to  foster  sound 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.”  This  means,  we  suppose,  being 
interpreted,  that  he  is  to  give  dinners  to  editors  of  Government 
papers.  He  is  to  patronize  science  and  literature  — that  is,  he  is 
to  attend  a few  public  meetings,  give  away  prizes,  and  make 
speeches  about  the  blessings  of  reading  and  writing.  He  is  to  ad- 
minister the  law  firmly,  impartially,  and  with  dignity.  In  other 
words,  he  is  to  abstain  from  bullying  magistrates  or  judges,  for  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  active  interference 
with  the  law  that  will  not  be  a prejudicial  interference.  He  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  distribute  favours  equally.  Such  favours  as  he 
can  distribute  would  not,  we  suspect,  entirely  upset  the  balance  of 
society  even  if  they  were  all  put  into  one  scale.  He  is  to  patronize 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  and  the  fine  arts  — we  suppose  by 
buying  pictures  from  Irish  artists;  and,  if  Irish  artists  have 
good  pictures  to  sell,  we  imagine  that  this  is  perfectly  safe 
and  sound  advice  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Wodehouse  will  carry  out  that  part  of  these 
admonitions  which  he  can  honourably  carry  out  in  a manner 
creditable  in  every  way  to  himself.  But  if  he  does  all  that 
is  to  be  done,  it  will  not  regenerate  Ireland.  The  pale  shadow 
of  Royalty  will  not  infuse  energy  and  warmth  into  the  soul 
of  a nation.  A mere  deaf  and  dumb  idol  cannot  work  miracles. 
A wooden  automaton,  though  guided  by  the  ablest  hands, 
will  only  be,  after  all,  a thing  to  support  a certain  quantity 
of  fine  clothes,  and  to  distribute  a certain  quantity  of  good  things 
more  or  less  at  random. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  merely  child’s-play,  and  that  if  it 
amuses  the  people  of  Dublin  it  does  not  hurt  us.  But  the  kind  of 
talk  which  it  encourages  certainly  does  hurt  them,  and  us  too.  It 
tends  to  postpone  the  consummation  which  every  sensible  man 
desires  to  see — the  thorough  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  the 
destruction  of  that  theory  of  mere  federal  union  the  continued 
vitality  of  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  last  Irish  grievance 
about  the  National  Debt.  The  causes  of  the  distress  and  uflsery 
of  Ireland  are  too  large  a subject  for  casual  notice  ; and  they  are 
only  worth  discussing  for  historical  purposes,  or  to  derive  a lesson 
from  the  past  for  the  future.  They  doubtless  imply  faults  on  both 
sides.  English  misgovernment  has  undeniably  been  shameful  in 
former  days.  Irish  failings,  whether  due  to  faults  inherent  in 
the  race  or  implanted  by  the  misrule  of  others,  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  result.  What  we  have  got  to  do  now  is,  not 
to  keep  alive  memories  which  can  cause  nothing  but  useless  irrita- 
tion ; our  object  should  be  to  sink,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  sink 
it,  every  distinction  that  still  separates  the  people.  H it  should 
appear  that  anj^  particular  taxes  retard  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
more  than  they  necessarily  retard  the  prosperity  of  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  we  should  gladly  accept  any  practical  means  of 
adjusting  the  burden  better.  But  it  can  lead  to  no  good  re- 
sults to  try  to  adjust  them  in  accordance  with  some  theoretical 
federal  compact.  If  an  understanding  as  to  the  share  of  taxes 
and  contracts  had  been  arrived  at  between  Mercia  and  Wessex 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Heptarchy,  we  should  be  considerably 
hampered  by  endeavouring  to  keep  the  accounts  straight  now. 
We  hope  to  see  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  begin  to  approxi- 
mate to  a similar  effectual  annihilation  of  all  competing  interests. 
This  is  one  reason  for  objecting  to  the  continual  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  farce  of  a Lord-Lieutenancy,  and  for 
objecting  to  the  flood  of  nonsensical  talk  that  still  seeks  to  invest 
it  with  importance.  Its  existence  tends  to  deepen  and  widen  a 
chasm  which  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotic  statesmen  to  fill  up  as 
fast  as  they  can.  There  is  a further  reason  which  is  equally  con- 
clusive. The  great  lesson  which  Irishmen  have  to  learn  is  the 
lesson  of  self-dependence.  Now  that  every  right  has  been  con- 
ceded to  them  which  Englishmen  themselves  possess,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  Irish  people  should  learn  that  there  are  other 
causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity  than  a Lord-Lieutenant 
or  a grievance.  No  worse  habit  can  be  encouraged  than  that  of 
calling  for  help  upon  everything  in  heaven  or  earth  except 
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their  own  industry  and  energy.  When  there  is  distress  in  an 
English  county,  it  does  not  kneel  down  and  beg  Providence 
to  send  it  a new  Lord-Lieutenant ; happily,  if  it  did,  there  would 
he  little  chance  of  the  prayer  being  granted.  But  when  educated 
Irishmen  continue  to  affect  a belief,  which  they  can  hardl}'  feel,  in 
the  magical  influence  of  the  viceregal  office,  we  cannot  expect 
their  less  enlightened  countrymen  to  cast  down  their  idol  and  find 
him  out  to  be  a mere  mumho-jumho.  They  will  be  more  likely 
to  see  in  him  a ready-made  personification  of  the  intrusive  Saxon, 
to  whose  malign  though  mysterious  influence  they  may  attribyite 
all  evils  otherwise  unaccountable.  One  reason  for  expecting 
national  prosperity  and  social  well-being  from  other  sources  than 
their  own  exertions,  and  one  standing  ofetacle  to  a genuine  union 
of  sentiment  between  the  two  countries,  will  be  removed  when 
the  Irish  Viceroyalty  meets  with  its  inevitable  fate. 


THE  THEATRES. 

JUST  about  this  time,  the  London  theatres,  after  remaining  in 
a fluid  state  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  habitually  crystallize 
themselves  into  a settled  condition.  The  object  of  nearly  every 
manager  is  to  produce  some  piece  towards  the  end  of  October, 
which  will  more  or  less  fix  the  attention  of  a not  very  certain 
public  imtil  all  theatrical  phenomena  are  hurled  into  temporary 
insignificance  by  the  production  of  the  pantomimes.  The  pro- 
spective glance  of  some  directors  never  extends  beyond  Christmas, 
convinced  as  they  are  that  the  national  period  of  festivity  will  be 
certain  to  bring  with  it  at  least  five  weeks  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  It  is  about  a couple  of  months  before  Christmas 
that  the  experim.ental  coup  of  the  season  must  be  made,  and,  if  this 
fails,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  another.  Hence  the 
generally  fixed  condition  of  November  programmes. 

Strengthened  by  the  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Drury 
Lane  now  holds  the  first  place  among  the  theatres  of  London — 
is  once  more  the  legitimate  house  par  excellence.  The  compara- 
tively unpopular  play  of  Cyrnbeline,  which  admirably  answered  its 
purpose  by  introducing  this  accomplished  lady  in  the  charming 
character  of  Imogen,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  ever  popular 
Macbeth,  put  upon  the  stage  with  a degree  of  care  which  shows 
that  it  is  regarded  as  a permanent  attraction.  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
as  the  Lady,  is  gi’and  in  her  imperious  moods,  prophetic  under  the 
influence  of  ambition,  bitter  in  vituperation,  uneasy  and  con- 
strained beneath  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  vacillating  Macbeth 
of  Mr.  Phelps  is  well  governed  by  such  an  ideal  embodiment  of 
guilty  determination.  In  the  decorations,  a happy  medium  is  pre- 
served between  thorough  disregard  of  adornment  and  that 
excessive  elaboration  of  accessories  which  causes  an  audience 
to  regard  all  the  scenes  that  occur  between  certain  strongly 
marked  “ efiects  ” as  so  many  entr’actes.  The  exact  point  at  which 
accessories  cease  to  assist,  and  begin  to  overwhelm,  a work  of  dra- 
matic poetry  is  not  to  be  established  d priori,  but  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  mature  deliberation  in  the  case  of  each  individual  play ; 
for  a degree  of  magnificence  that  would  be  excessive  with  Macbeth 
may  be  suitable  to  Henry  VIII.,  obviously  regarded  as  a pageant 
by  the  poet.  Mr.  W.  Beverley,  who  has  superintended  the  scenic 
department  of  Macbeth  at  Drury  Lane,  has  done  all  he  can  to 
make  his  pictures  architectural  illustrations  of  the  time  in  which 
the  crimes  of  the  Thane  are  supposed  to  occur.  They  never 
distract  the  attention  from  the  main  action  (even  the  interpolated 
witcheries  are  withont  exceptional  prominence),  but  they  give  it 
a local  habitation  remarkable  for  its  fitness. 

The  drama  with  which  Mr.  Fechter  has  reopened  the  Lyceum, 
and  which  is  called  the  Kincfs  Butterfly,  is  only  a version  of 
Fanfan  La  Tulipe,  noticed  in  our  columns  more  than  a twelve- 
month  ago,  when  an  earlier  v'ersion,  called  CouH  and  Camp,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Princess’s.  In  Oxford  Street,  the  tale  of  the 
young  soldier  who  so  directly  appeals  to  French  sympathies,  but 
who  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  supreme  indifference 
to  an  English  audience,  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  scenery,  was 
told  with  comparative  brevity,  and  proved  somewhat  unenter- 
taining. In  Wellington  Street,  the  same  tale  is  still  more  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  scenery,  is  told  at  enormous  length,  and  proves 
dull  and  incomprehensible  to  a marvellous  degree — throwing  the 
descriptive  critics  of  the  daily  press  into  a condition  of  absolute 
despair.  There  is  some  good  light-comedy  acting  by  Mr.  Fechter 
as  the  military  “swell,”  and  the  decorations  are  undoubtedly 
elaborate  and  complete ; but  still,  a play  that  occupies  a whole 
■evening  ought  to  be  a little  interesting  on  its  own  account. 

The  management  of  the  Olympic  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  who  has  reopened  it  with  a strong  “ sen- 
sation drama,”  entitled  the  Hidden  Hand,  and  founded  upon 
a French  piece,  called  HAieule,  which  about  a year  ago  awed 
the  patrons  of  the  Ambigu-Comique.  The  mother  of  a noble- 
man’s first  wife  slowly  poisons  his  daughter  by  the  second,  in 
order  to  secure  a position  for  her  own  grandchild,  but  so  cautious 
is  she  in  her  operations  that  the  suspicion  of  the  crime  falls  upon 
the  second  wife.  All  is,  of  course,,  cleared  up  at  the  end ; the 
intended  victim  is  saved  by  an  amateur  doctor  before  the  drugs 
have  completed  their  work,  and  the  grandmother  forces  down  her 
own  throat  all  the  remaining  stock  of  poison.  There  is  a sustained 
gloom  over  the  plot  of  this  piece  that  may  not  be  altogether 
accordant  to  the  English  taste,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
adapter,  who  has  transferred  the  story  from  a French  province  to 
Wales,  has  given  a local  colour  both  to  personages  and  motives 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Whatever  may  be  its  measure 


of  success,  the  Hidden  Hand,  both  with  regard  to  its  conception 
and  its  execution,  is  to  be  respected  as  a work  of  genuine  dramatic 
art,  and  to  be  distinguished  altogether  from  those  cumbrous  trifles 
which  are  expected  to  succeed  by  dint  of  decoration  alone. 
Its  greatest  importance,  however,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  first  made  the  public  properly  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  a 
young  and  rising  actress.  For  several  years  Miss  Kate  Terry  has 
been  a useful  and  even  a conspicuous  member  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  for,  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  C.  Kean’s  manage- 
ment of  the  Princess’s,  she  was  the  constant  representative  of  those 
characters  which  demand  extreme  youth  in  the  performance.  To 
the  reputation  acquired  by  precocity  the  achievements  of  a 
matured  talent  did  not  immediately  correspond,  and  certainly 
no  great  glory  was  to  be  derived  from  the  performance  of  such 
parts  as  the  one  in  the  Duke’s  Motto  assigned  to  her  at  the 
Lyceum.  In  the  Hidden  Hand,  however-,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  she  is  made  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  piece.  She 
represents  the  nobleman’s  second  wife,  suspected  of  attempting  the 
life  of  her  own  child  because  that  child  is  afiianced  to  a man  for 
whom  she  has  entertained  an  unlawful  passion.  The  lady  has 
erred  only  in  thought,  and  even  the  mental  sin  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  a confirmed  profligate  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  ■,  but  she  has  not  all  the  consolations  of  a clear 
conscience  when  overwhelmed  with  the  accusation,  not  merely  of 
infidelity,  but  of  attempted  murder.  This  complicated  position 
requires  both  power  and  flnesse,  and  so  perfect  is  the  performance 
of  Miss  Kate  Terry  that  it  will  probably  mark  the  starting-point 
for  a new  theatrical  career. 

The  predilection  for  foreigners  who  aspire  to  talk  fluent  English 
on  the  stage  is,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  somewhat  on  the 
decline,  and  Mdlle.  Beati-ice  Lucchesini — a young  actress,  Italian 
by  birth,  but  professionally  French,  who  for  some  time  past  has 
been  perfoi-ming  in  the  Haymarket — has  perhaps  come  to  London  a 
few  months  too  late.  However,  the  favourable  impression  which 
she  made  by  her  debut  in  3Iadenioiselle  de  Belle  Isle  has  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  her  representation  of  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  Stranger. 
M.  Dumas’  comedy,  much  as  it  is  esteemed  in  Paris,  is  regarded  in 
London  not  only  as  morally  offensive,  but  as  insufferably  tedious ; 
while  Kotzebue’s  play,  in  spite  of  the  eqmvocal  code  of  ethics  upon 
which  it  is  based,  is  always  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
vehicles  for  the  display  of  an  aspiring  tragic  actress.  Mdlle. 
Beatrice  is  not  a perfect  mistress  of  the  stronger  emotions,  and 
those  scenes  which,  in  the  hands  of  some  artists,  would  most 
startle  an  audience  into  applause  are  precisely  those  which,  with 
her,  produce  the  least  effect.  But  she  has  the  advantages  of  a 
handsome  person,  a commanding  figure,  and  an  extremely  distin- 
guished manner,  combined  with  a truthfulness  in  the  expression  of 
grief  which  commands  the  sympathies  of  her  hearers,  while  her 
foreign  accent  is  perhaps  a shade  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  her 
predecessors.  It  is  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Stranger  that  she  is 
most  successful. 

A curious  discussion  might  arise  on  the  different  degi-ees  of 
moral  offence  which  the  Stranger  is  likely  to  give  in  different 
states  of  society.  It  is  evident  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a husband  pardoning  the  infidelity  of  a penitent  wife  is  not 
regarded  as  particularly  shocking ; whereas,  when  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  it  first  crossed  the  libine,  it  not  only  incurred  severe 
censure  in  England,  but  excited  no  small  degree  of  horror  in  Paris, 
then,  as  now,  not  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  stage.  The  wits 
of  our  ojvn  Charles  II.  would  doubtless  have  been  content  to  laugh 
at  the  misanthrope  as  a wittol,  and,  if  the  wife’s  gallant  could 
have  been  seen  chuckling  in  the  backgi'ound  during  the  scene  of 
the  reconciliation,  the  fun  would  have  been  all  the  greater.  But 
a man  who  pardoned  his  erring  wife,  and  expected  the  audience  to 
admire  him  into  the  bargain,  would  have  been  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  the  Carolingian  stomach,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  strong 
meat  cooked  after  its  own  fashion.  In  spite  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  profligacy  by  which  they  were  surroimded,  not 
only  the  criminal,  but  also  the  moral,  code  of  oiu-  dissolute 
forefathers  was  in  some  respects  more  severe  than  our  own ; for 
the  sympathy,  real  or  affected,  which  is  now  entertained  for  a 
traviata  would  have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  fine  gentlemen  once  went  to  see  women  whipped  at 
Bridewell.  It  is  an  absence  of  morality,  rather  than  the  suggestion 
of  an  alteration  in  the  established  moral  code,  that  shocks  the 
modern  reader  who  makes  himself  acquainted  for  the  first  time 
with  the  works  of  Wycherly  and  Congreve. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  there  is  a piece  of  semi-serious 
interest,  entitled  Sibylla,  or  Step  by  Step,  the  action  of  which  is 
supposed  to  take  place  at  the  Court  of  some  King  Christian  of 
Denmark.  A devoted  daughter,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  a 
wrongfully  imprisoned  father,  contrives  to  work  her  way  into  the 
King’s  presence — not  wjthout  somewhat  of  risk  to  her  own  character 
— and  not  only  attains  her  object,  but  upsets  a traitorous  Ministry 
into  the  bargain.  The  piece,  however,  is  one  of  intrigue  rather 
than  sentiment ; and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  general  style, 
and  the  technical  skill  with  which  an  intricate  story  is  conducted, 
would  at  once  suggest  a French  origin.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fallibility  of  d priori  reasoning,  that  it  happens  to  be  a purely 
original  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  who 
deserves  great  commendation  for  the  display  of  a talent  extremely 
rare  in  this  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  and  Mr. 
Frank  Matthews  are  all  employed  in  the  representation  of  this 
piece,  and  it  receives  full  justice  at  their  hands.  These,  with 
Mrs.  F.  Matthews,  are  the  permanent  chiefs  -of  the  St.  James’s 
company,  the  strength  of  which,  already  great,  is  occasionally 
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increased  by  tlie  transfer  of  Mrs.  Stirling  and  others  from  the 
Adelphi  to  this  theatre. 

' Persons  who  wish  to  see  a good  stirring  piece — not  of  the  sense- 
less kind  that  was  of  old  considered  proper  to  Transpontine 
houses,  hut  a well-constructed  drama,  in  which  a dramatic  interest 
is  most  skilfully  maintained  aud  a moral  purpose  steadily  worked 
out,  while  it  abounds  in  situations  at  once  novel  and  striking,  and  is 
spiced  with  a “ sensation  scene  ” quite  equal  to  that  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  fame  of  the  Colleen  Baton — should  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Thames,  as  Louis  XIV.  wished  to  deny  that 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Orange  Girl,  brought  out  at  the  Surrey,  is 
the  best  melodrama  that  has  been  produced  in  London,  central  or 
suburban,  for  a length  of  time,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  will 
readily  confess  that  the  geographical  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by 
fiishiou  does  not  separate  the  good  from  the  worthless  in  theatrical 
matters.  Here  is  one  argument  more  to  show  that  a river  is  by 
no  means  a natural  boundary.  The  Orange  Girl  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Thames  presents  an  analogy  to  the  Cologne,  or  rather  Koln, 
on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  Fancy  the  stage  covered  over  with  a 
frozen  tarn,  and  a hole  dug  in  the  ice,  into  which  an  innocent  girl 
is  allowed  to  step,  and  out  of  which  she  is  pulled  by  a strong- 
minded  woman  ! Fancy  IMessrs.  Shepherd  and  Anderson  as  two 
convicted  felons,  who  have  been  rivals  in  love,  and  of  whom 
one  is  wrongfully,  the  other  rightfully,  punished — fancy  them, 
we  say,  handcuffed  together  on  a rocky  corner  of  Portland  Island, 
and  one  trying  to  leap  into  the  sea  with  the  other!  No  bad 
sample  this  of  the  Surrey  commodity. 

The  value  of  proverbial  teaching  is  considerably  diminished 
by  the  circumstance  that  almost  every  proverb  may  be  met 
with  one  of  a precisely  opposite  tendency.  The  adage,  for 
instance,  which  declares  the  value  of  the  golden  mean,”  is 
altogether  antagonistic  to  the  one  which  declared  that  “between 
two  stools  we  come  to  the  ground.”  Of  these  the  former  is,  however, 
the  most  respectable.  It  harmonizes  with  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  it 
has  the  Latin  form,  “In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  and  it  is  supported 
by  Miss  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  who  plays  Mazeppa  at  Astley’s.  A 
female  Mazeppa  was  expected  to  be  something  very  indecent,  but 
turns  out  to  be  just  as  inoffensive  as  an  ordinary  queen  of  the 
ballet,  the  same  limbs  that  are  freely  exhibited  by  the  one  being 
exhibited  with  equal  freedom  by  the  other.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  “ two-stool  ” philosophers  might  expect  a victory. 
A decorous  female  Mazeppa  is  neither  sufficiently  proper  to 
satisfy  the  fastidious,  nor  sufficiently  the  reverse  to  gratify  the 
lax — argal,  she  won’t  draw.  The  reasoning  looks  sound  enough, 
but  will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience.  Miss  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  draws  crowds,  and  takes  a leading  position  among  the 
London  sights.  It  should  be  observed  that  she  makes  an  especial 
claim  to  applause  by  the  display  of  exceptional  pluck.  When 
Mazeppa  was  performed  by  a male  actor,  the  dangerous  parts  of 
the  journey  were  performed  by  a dummy,  more  or  less  artfully 
substituted  for  the  man.  Miss  Menken  scorns  such  assistance.  She 
encounters  all  that  is  to  be  encoimtered  in  her  own  person,  and 
finds  her  reward. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  a drama  entitled  Milky  White,  showing 
the  conversion  of  a brutal  milkman  into  a very  good-humoured 
fellow,  has  drawn  numerous  audiences  for  several  weeks.  Mr. 
Craven,  the  author,  plays  the  principal  character,  after  the  manner 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robson,  for  whom  probably  the  piece  was 
written.  Miss  Milly  Palmer,  a young  actress  who  has  gained  a 
high  reputation  at  Liverpool,  has  appeared  at  the  same  house,  but 
not  in  parts  of  great  responsibility. 

The  attraction  of  the  Streets  of  London,  noticed  by  us  at  the 
commencement  of  August,  has  proved  so  permanent  that  for 
nearly  four  months  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  bills  of  the 
Princess’s.  The  Adelphi  has  of  late  relied  on  old  stock-pieces, 
supported  in  some  instances  by  Mr.  Collins,  a veteran  Irish  actor, 
whose  vocal  abilities  are  greater  than  his  humour.  This  favourite 
house  is  less  regulated  than  some  others  by  considerations  of 
Christmas,  and  its  grand  novelty  is  yet  to  come. 
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LETTERS  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  AND  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.* 

WE  had,  the  other  day,  M.  de  Hunolstein’s  collection  of  letters 
bearing  the  name  of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  is  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  of  whose  still  more  extensive 
collection,  containing  also  letters  from  Louis  XVI.  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  first  volume,  coming  down  to  the  beginning  of  1 791, 
has  lately  been  published.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  tells  us,  at  least 
generally,  where  he  found  them.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been 
searching  them  out  in  the  archives  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  He  has  also  received  assistance  from  the  papers  of  ancient 
families,  and  he  has  turned  to  account  acquisitions  of  his  own.  He 
reminds  us  that  we  ought  to  look  narrowly  into  the  authenticity 
of  papers  of  this  sort.  With  respect  to  the  letters  of  Louis  XVI. 
printed  in  his  book,  he  gives  us  the  assurance  that  they  have  all 
been  copied  with  his  own  hand  from  the  originals  in  different 
public  collections,  and  he  observes  that,  “when  we  talk  of  anything 
belonging  to  this  prince,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘Here  are  the 


originals.’”  Spurious  compositions,  attributed  to  Louis  XVI. , 
have  been  published  as  lately  as  1862  and  the  present  year;  and 
a collection  of  his  letters,  edited  in  1803  by  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams,  imposed  on  a statesman  like  M.  Laine,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  on  an  historian  like  M.  de  Barante.  Such  fictions  are  sure 
to  find,  not  only  dupes,  but  champions  and  zealous  admirers. 
“En  toute  affaire,”  as  M.  de  Conches  quotes  from  Madame  du 
Deffand,  “il  j a les  trompeurs,  les  trompes,  et  les  trom- 
pettes.”  Yet  the  forger  who  invented  the  collection  sold  to 
Miss  H.  M.  Williams  — one  Babie,  a needy  scribbler  who  wrote 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  want — signed  his  name  to  an 
avowal  of  the  fraud;  and  the  very  language  of  the  supposed 
letters  betrayed  that  they  were  written  after  the  passage  of  the 
revolution  had  left  its  deep  traces  on  the  common  and  current 
speech  of  France.  Not  only  has  the  writer  not  observed  the  dis- 
tinction— of  which  probably  he  was  ignorant,  but  which,  we  are 
told,  is  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject — between 
the  language  of  the  town  and  the  language  of  the  Court  under  the 
old  Monarchy;  but  he  has  prematurely  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Louis  XVI.  words  and  phrases,  not  merely  of  a revolutionary 
origin,  but  of  which  the  origin  is  distinctly  known  to  be  later  than 
the  date  of  the  letters.  The  instances  given  by  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  are  curious.  We  learn  from  him,  what  we  should 
otherwise  have  found  it  hard  to  believe,  that  the  French  language 
had  no  such  word  as  arriere-pensee,  for  which  we  have  not  yet  found 
an  equivalent,  till  it  “ issued  from  the  brain  of  Sieyes.”  The 
pretended  letters  speak  of  demoralisation,  which  “ revolutionary 
barbarism  ” the  King  would  never  have  used ; and  he  would  never 
have  told  Verg-niaud — to  whom,  besides,  he  certainly  never  wrote — 
that  “ vous  avez  des  idees  grandes  et  liber  ales,"  for  the  “expression 
was  first  introduced  by  Mine.  De  Stael,  in  the  apology  for  her 
father.”  The  criticisms  of  M.  de  Conches  on  these  forgeries  show 
that  he  is  full}’-  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  taken  in  by  productions 
which  are  not  genuine,  and  which,  it  appears,  there  are  strong 
temptations  to  invent.  We  may  probably  trust  his  sagacity  and 
his  caution.  Yet  even  he,  with  French  grandeur  of  assertion, 
requires  us  to  take  what  he  gives  us  on  trust,  and  commonly  leaves 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  authority  for  any  particular  paper.  The 
volume  is  not  drawn  from  any  one  collection,  but  from  many ; yet 
it  is  thought  enough  to  tell  us,  generally,  that  part  of  it  is  from 
the  archives  of  four  great  States,  and  the  rest  from  private 
collections,  only  two  or  three  of  which  are  specially  men- 
tioned. We  may  guess  that  the  “ archives  of  Sweden  ” sup- 
plied a letter  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
“ archives  of  Russia  ” the  reports  of  M.  de  Simolin  to  the  Imperial 
Court  respecting  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution.  But 
these  are  not  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  book;  and  it 
would  have  been  more  scholarlike,  as  well  as  a more  satisfactory 
voucher  for  genuineness,  to  have  informed  us  whence,  among  the 
many  different  sources  from  which  the  volume  is  derived,  each 
document  has  come. 

The  letters  of  Louis  XVI.  belong  mainly  to  the  period  before 
the  revolution.  After  1789,  as  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  puts  it, 
as  regards  documents,  “he  disappears  in  the  shadow  of  the  Queen.” 
The  letters  are  for  the  most  part  short  notes  on  business  to  his 
Ministers  and  officers,  and  we  do  not  see  that  they  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  King  or  his  reign.  They  show  no  genius,  and 
they  prove  no  incapacity ; they  descend  to  details,  as  probably 
even  kings  must  sometimes  descend ; and  they  notice  important 
objects,  and  give  general  orders  about  them,  but  without  indicating- 
how  the  orders  are  to  be  carried  out.  They  prove  that  the  King 
took  a real  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  and  wished  things  to  be 
done  in  the  right  way ; and  they  prove  little  more  than  this,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  They  show  clearness  and  good  sense  in 
appreciating  general  ideas,  when  put  before  the  King  by  a man 
like  Turgot ; but  they  are  no  key  to  the  real  character  and  prac- 
tical capacity  of  the  writer.  They  might  be  the  notes  of  a 
powerful  and  successful  ruler ; they  might  be,  as  we  know  them 
to  have  been,  those  of  a well-intentioned  one,  who  was  not  equal 
to  his  task,  and  who  failed  to  find,  or  to  keep  about  him,  ministers 
who  were.  We  cannot  see  in  them  the  evidence  which  M. 
FeuiUet  de  Conches  finds  in  them,  that  the  King’s  views  on 
foreign  policy  were  sagacious  aiid  public-spirited ; that  his  inter- 
ference in  the  American  war  was  a just  and  successful  vindication 
of  French  honour,  which  restored  France  to  her  proper  place  in 
Europe ; or  that  the  fir.st  impulse  and  movement  in  the  attempted 
popular  reforms  of  this  reign  belonged  rather  to  the  King  than,  as 
has  been  supposed,  to  the  “ economists  ” about  him.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  fair  to  argue  from  them — ^because  the  King  happens 
to  mention  minute  details,  the  name  of  a ship  or  of  a work  on 
botany,  or  the  number  of  hounds  in  his  pack — that  therefore  “this 
head,  encircled  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  crowns  of  Christen- 
dom, was  constantly  bent  down  to  the  petty  cares  of  a clerk,  a 
gamekeeper,  or  a parish  officer.”  It  is  perfectly  true,  according 
to  his  sententious  maxim  in  answering  a report  about  popular 
mistakes  in  the  treatment  of  drowned  persons,  that  “il  n’y  a 
pas  de  petites  choses  quand  il  s’agit  du  bien  du  peuple.”  All, 
however,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  “ petites  choses  ” are 
dealt  with,  and  whether  by  a Turgot  or  a mere  humane  gen- 
tleman. The  letters  seem  to  us  neither  to  raise  nor  to  lower  Louis ; 
they  fit  into  his  character  as  we  know  it  from  other  sources,  and 
they  would  fit  into  a higher  or  even  a lower  one.  Perhaps  the  most 
marked  feature  about  them  is  a sort  of  pedantic  affectation  of  tlie 
maxims  of  sentimental  benevolence  which  were  so  much  in  vogue 
just  before  the  revolution,  and  which  sound  odd  in  State-papers, 
though  less  so  in  French  State-papers  than  in  others.  The  “ Dames 
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de  la  Halle  ” had  asked  leave  to  compliment  him  and  the  Queen 
at  his  accession ; “ by  all  means,”  he  replies  to  his  Minister : — 

Elies  se  font  faire  dcs  compliments  toujours  fort  bieil  tournds,  et  ellcs  les 
ddbitent  avec  une  effusion,  une  cordialite  vraiment  toiudiantc,  ct  la  bontd 
qu’on  leur  montre  fait  descendre  I’amour  jusque  dans  ces  classes  laborieusos 
do  mes  sujets.  Je  ne  dois  pas  oublier  que  je  suis  Ic  Koi  do  tons,  grands  et 
petits,  ct  que  I’art  do  se  faire  aimer  est  le  moins  coCiteux  de  tous  les  moyens 
de  gouverncment. 

It  is  difficult,  in  reading  this,  not  to  cany  our  thoughts  forward  to 
the  “ compliments  ” of  another  sort  which  these  ladies  were  at 
another  time,  without  asking  leave,  to  pay  to  Louis  and  the 
Queen.  But,  for  the  present,  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  for  a King  of  France  to  govern  by  sentiment ; 
and  that  his  people  would  be  sure  to  understand,  and  respond  to, 
him,  “Qu’il  est  doux,”  he  burst  out,  on  occasion  of  the  patriotic 
offerings  after  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse  in  17825  “de  rdgner  sur 
im  tel  peuple,  et  qu’il  merite  bion  d’etre  aimd ! ” We  are  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  foimd  here  in  a letter  to  Turgot — “ Plus  j’y  pense, 
mon  cher  Turgot,  et  plus  je  mo  rdpete  qu’il  n’y  a que  vous 
et  moi  qui  aimions  rdellemont  le  peuple  ” 5 though  this  did  not 
prevent  him,  six  months  later,  from  consenting  to  Turgot’s  dis- 
missal. Still  more  odd  do  these  fine  generalities  seem  in  a letter 
to  the  chief  of  the  police,  in  which  he  announces  his  intention  of 
recalling  and  re-establishing  the  rebellious  Law  Courts,  the  old 
Pai-lements,  which  Maupeou — “I’indigne  chancelier,”  as  the  King 
calls  him — had,  v/ith  so  much  violence  and  odium,  sacrificed  to 
the  royal  authority.  “ D’ailleurs,”  he  concludes,  after  showing 
that  he  is  much  more  clear  that  the  act  will  be  a popular  one  than 
that  he  sees  the  safe  way  of  doing  it,  “ il  vaut  mieux  se  faire 
aimer  que  de  se  faire  craindre,  et  je  veux  etre  aimd.”  “ J’obeirai,” 
said  the  cynical  and  shrewd  old  tamer  of  refractory  Parlements, 
when  he  saw  the  bearer  of  the  inevitable  lettre  de  cachet  approach- 
ing 5 “ j’avais  fait  gagner  au  Poi  un  proces  qui  durait  depuis  trois 
cents  ans ; il  vent  le  reperdre  ; il  en  est  le  maitre.” 

As  soon  as  real  trouble  began,  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
counsels  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  and  this  appears  at 
once  in  the  change  in  the  correspondence.  The  Queen  becomes 
the  chief  letter-writer.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  thinks  that 
Louis  XVI.  did  not  want  for  intelligence  and  clear-sightedness  5 
but  he  saw  so  many'  sides  of  a question  that  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind : — 

Il  Aait  faiblo,  non  de  la  faiblesse  des  Gerontes,  qui  ont  au  fond  la  con- 
science de  la  degradation  de  leur  caraotire  et  n’ont  pas  assez  de  trempe  ni 
de  coeur  pour  s’en  i-elever  ; il  avait  cette  faiblesse  logique  qui  saisit  tout  ce 
qu’il  y a de  bon  et  de  juste  en  viiigt  avis  divers,  ne  sait  pas  opter  carrement 
pour  ie  meilleur,  passe  successivement  de  I’un  I’autre,  choisit  le  dernier,  ou 
meme  n’eu  choisit  aucun. 

It  may'  be  questioned  whether  this  way  of  accounting  for  weak- 
ness of  character  by  excess  of  intellectual  appreciation  is  very 
sound,  and  whether  De  Retz’s  mot  about  Gaston  of  Orleans,  which 
expresses  the  view  with  such  inimitable  terseness — “ il  pensait  a 
tout  et  ne  voulait  rien  ” — has  not  more  point  in  it  than  truth. 
Stupidity,  as  much  as  fertility  and  quickness  of  apprehension, 
had  probably  something  to  do  w'ith  such  indecision  as  the  poor 
King’s.  But  the  result  w'as  that  the  management,  such  as 
there  was,  of  the  Royal  cause  was  forced  upon  the  Queen.  M.  de 
Couches,  the  wann  champion  of  her  goodness  and  sincerity,  has 
the  sense  to  see  that,  spirited  and  brilliant  as  she  was,  she  had  not 
either  the  training  or  the  natural  qualities  for  so  terrible  a trial. 
And  even  if  she  had  had  the  tastes  or  the  potver  to  encounter  or 
to  control  a revolution,  she  v/as  matched  with  a partner  whose 
dull  apathetic  obstinacy  was  a hopeless  clog  on  all  vigour  and 
resolute  action.  The  patience  and  self-command  which  she  shows 
in  her  letter’s,  in  speaking  of  her  husband,  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
In  her  gay  days — so  say's  Bachaumont — Louis,- in  resentment  at 
frolics  which  seemed  indecorous  in  a Queen  of  France,  and  pro- 
bably by  way  of  cure  for  them,  had  had  the  good  taste  and 
the  good  feeling  to  get  her  caricatured  by  the  actors  in  a carnival 
farce  in  the  theatre  of  Versailles.  If  this  is  a fair  specimen  of 
his  way  of  bringing  her  down  from  her  flighty  and  thoughtless 
levities  to  his  standard  of  jrropriety,  we  might  expect  to  find 
traces,  in  her  letters,  of  resentment  and  sarcastic  bitterness.  But 
there  are  none,  either  before  or  after  the  opening  of  the 
revolution.  In  her  confidential  letters  to  her  own  family, 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Polignae,  to  Mercy,  she  never  lets  fali 
a disrespectful  or  impatient  word  about  her  incapable  and 
priggish  husband.  She  shows,  in  her  prosperous  days,  a sin- 
cere wish  to  see  and  to  exhibit  the  best  side  of  him ; and 
though,  when  the  storm  begins,  she  discloses  plainly  enough  how 
deeply  she  is  conscious  of  his  want  of  manliness  and  fitting  energy, 
the  natural  irritation  which  we  may  be  sure  was  often  felt  is 
never  allowed  to  find  vent  in  complaints  or  sharp  words  about 
him.  If  she  has  to  speak  her  convictions  and  fears,  it  is  always  in 
language  which  shows  the  habitual  restraint  which  she  placed  on 
her  feelings.  Necker” — she  wi’ites  to  Mercy,  when  she  was  trying, 
with  the  utmost  personal  repugnance  and  misgiving,  y'et  perfectly 
sincerely',  to  get  Necker  to  take  office,  in  August  1788 — “wants 
some  one  to  control  him  — 

Il  lui  faut  un  frein.  Le  personnage  au-dessus  de  moi  n’en  est  pas  en  etat, 
et  moi,  quelque  chose  qu’on  disc,  et  qui  arrive,  je  ne  suis  jamais  qu’en 
second  ; et  malgre'  la  confiance  du  premier,  il  me  le  fait  sentir  souvent. 

This  is  the  utmost  that  she  ventures  on  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
It  is  not  often  that  she  says  as  much  as  this.  Yet  the  letter  is  one 
almost  of  despair.  “ Enfin,  je  suis  bien  malheureuse.”  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  with  what  inward  'wrath  and  scorn  the  high- 
spirited  and  keen-witted  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  must  have 


looked  on  at  the  pitiful  impotence  to  govern  or  to  save  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV, 

She  did  not  want  courage,  detennlnation,  or  goodwill  to 
endure,  and  to  put  force  on  her  own  wishes  and  tastes.  But  that 
there  should  be  anything  but  sheer  wickedness  and  rebellion  in 
the  cry  for  liberty  was  incomprehensible  to  her.  She  could  only 
regard  the  whole  movement,  from  the  first,  as  a simply  monstrous 
and  wanton  rising  against  the  authority  of  the  “ most  virtuous 
of  masters.”  Thus  she  touches  oft',  with  the  keen  satirical  point  of 
a born  Frenchwoman,  the  “ ingratitude  ” of  those  who  ventured 
to  think  differently  from  the  Government  in  the  Assembly  of 
Notables : — 

Quoique  dans  le  pays  des  Chambres  haute  et  basse  [she  is  writing  in  1787 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Polignae,  -who  was  in  England],  des  oppositions  et  des 
motions,  vous  pouvez  vous  fenner  les  orcilles  et  laisser  dire.  Mais,  ici,  e’est 
un  bruit  assourdissant,  malgre  que  j’en  ai.  Ces  mots  d’opposition  et  de 
motions  sont  dtablis  commo  au  Parlement  d’Angleterre,  avec  cette  difference, 
que  lorsqu’on  passe  a Londres  dans  le  parti  d’opposition  on  commence  par 
se  ddpouiller  dcs  graces  du  Itoi,  au  lieu  qu’ici  bcaucoup  s’opposent  k toutes 
lea  vues  sages  et  bienfaisantes  du  plus  vertuoux  des  raaitres  et  gardent  ses 
bienfaits.  . . . Le  temps  des  illusions  est  passe,  et  nous  faisons  des  ex- 
periences bien  cruelles  ; nous  paj'ons  cher  aujourd’hui  notre  engouement  et 
notre  enthousiasme  pour  la  guerre  d’Amerique.  . . . 

Je  vous  ai  ddja  parld  de  notre  Chambre  haute  et  basse  ct  de  toutes  les 
ridiculitds  qui  s’y  passent  et  qui  s'y  disent.  Etre  accabld  des  bienfaits  du 
Koi,  comme  M.  de  Beauvau,  etre  de  I’opposition  et  ne  rendre  rien,  e’est  ce 
qu’on  appelle  avoir  do  I’esprit  et  du  courage.  C’cst  bien  en  effet  le  courage  de 
la  honte.  Jc  ne  suis  entoureo  que  de  gens  qui  en  sont  rCToltds.  Un  Due 
[de  Guines],  grand  faiseur  do  motions,  ct  ayant  toujours  la  larmc  h I’oeil 
quand  il  parlc,  est  du  nombre.  M.  Lafayette  motive  toujours  son  avis  d’aprhs 
ce  qui  se  fait  en  Philadelphie. 

Marie  Antoiuette,  though  she  declared  herself  a Frenchwoman 
“jusqu’aux  ongles,”  and  though  she  undoubtedly  caught  much  of 
French  brilliancy  and  quickness,  never  really  took  root  in  France, 
and,  though  she  made  friends  of  Frenchwomen,  never  learned  to  re- 
spect and  trust  Frenchmen.  Her  counsellor,  from  the  moment  that 
she  wanted  one,  was  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Mercy -Argenteau ; 
and  she  had  no  other.  Whatever  may  have  been  Mercy’s  ability 
and  honesty,  this  was  a fatally  false  position  for  a Queen  of 
France.  As  early  as  1783  we  find  her  calling  Mercy  into 
council— while  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  kept  a profound  secret 
from  the  King — to  decide  about  a new  French  ambassador  at  Berlin 
who  should  suit  the  interests  of  Austria  5 and  'W'e  see  Mercy 
gravely  excluding  all  French  diplomatists  who  had  played  any 
part  in  Germany : — 

J’apprends  dans  I’instant,  par  M.  de  Vergennes,  que  M.  d’Usson  est  en 
apoplexie  et  doit  etre  mort  dans  ce  moment-ci.  Il  y a a croire  que  M.  de 
Pons  lui  suooedera.  Mandez-moi,  je  vous  pric,  quellcs  sont  vos  idees  sur  la 
place  de  Berlin.  Elle  pent  etre  importante  pour  V Empereur.  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes me  paroit  peneher  pour  M.  d’Eterno,  homme  d’esprit,  peu  eonnu,  et 
son  ami  intime.  J’ai  dit  que  je  voulois  avoir  le  temps  d’y  pensei’,  bien  decidee 
de  vous  consulter.  Mais  au  reste,  gardez-inoi  le  secret,  car  le  Boi  lui-meme  ne 
sait  pas  encore  la  maladie  de  M,  d'Usson. 

Mercy  answers ; — 

Quoique  je  ne  eonnoisse  M.  Deterneau  que  de  vue,  je  sais  qu’il  passe  pour 
sage  et  tranquille.  Ce  sont  deux  qualitds  les  plus  h desirer  dans  le  sujet  qui 
sera  choisi  pour  le  poste  de  Berlin.  De  tous  les  ministi-es  du  Koi  dans  les 
differentes  cours  d’Allemagne,  il  n’en  est  aucun  qui  n’ait  donne  preuve 
d’inconvenient  a etre  place  auprfes  du  Koi  de  Prusse.  Cette  raison  . . . 

me  porte  h croire  qu’un  liommo  nouveau  dans  la  carriere  politique  seroit 
pre'ferable  pour  le  p)oste  dont  il  s’agit. 

All  the  Queen’s  letters  of  any  consequence,  excepting  some  charm- 
ing notes  to  the  Duchesse  de  Polignae,  are  addressed  to  Mercy,  and 
they  ai*e  accompanied  with  his  replies.  There  are  great  gaps  in  the 
correspondence,  but  it  touches  on  some  important  passages  in  the 
history — the  dismissal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  recall  of 
Necker,  with  which  Mercy  and  the  Queen  had  much  to  do  5 the 
beginning  and  the  progress  of  the  Queen’s  relations  with  Mirabeau  5 
and  the  details  of  the  plan,  first  urged  by  Mirabeau,  for  the  escape 
of  the  Royal  family  from  Paris,  and  the  setting  up  the  King’s 
standard  at  Montmedy,  under  tbe  protection  of  Bouille’s  army. 
The  correspondence  shows  how  completely  she  leant  upon  Mercy, 
took  her  political  views  from  him,  and  trusted  implicitly  to  his 
experience  to  direct  her  and  to  make  up  for  her  own  want  of 
preparation  for  public  life.  Courage,  lofty  temper,  self-devotion, 
she  could  give  of  her  o-wn  5 but  she  knew  nothing  to  fit  her  to  see 
her  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  and  she  made  a 
foreigner  and  a foreign  Minister  her  chief  adviser.  It  was  most 
natural  that  an  Austrian  princess  shoidd  turn  for  counsel  to  a 
veteran  Austrian  statesman;  and  Mercy,  as  far  as  he  could, 
seems  to  have  served  her  ably  and  honestlj'.  But  it  was  equally 
natural  that  the  French  nation,  and  all  parties  in  it,  should  resent 
and  suspect  the  influence  which  he  exerted ; and  though,  as  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  says,  the  Comite  Autrichien  may  have  been 
nothingmore  thanMercy,  yetMercy  alone,  filling  the  position  which 
he  did,  was  quite  enough  to  provoke  the  utmost  irritation  in  a calmer 
people  than  the  French,  and  in  calmer  days  than  those  of  the 
revolution.  Both  he  and  the  Queen  were  doubtless  far  wiser  and 
more  sober  than  the  headstrong  and  reckless  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  frantic  party  of  emigrant  nobles  whom  they  headed  5 but 
while  they  had  a party  of  Frenchmen,  the  Queen  had  none,  and, 
with  her  instinctive  distrust  of  Frenchmen,  never  could  hope  to 
form  one.  She  was  williug  to  employ  them ; we  see  in  the  letters 
how  resolutely  she  forced  herselt  to  bring  back  Necker,  and  to 
be  cordial  to  the  “ monster  ” Mirabeau ; but  we  also  see  in  the 
letters  how  she  confides,  to  those  whom  she  really  trusted,  that  she 
looked  on  them  simply  as  instruments  to  be  used  because  there 
were  no  better.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  she  should  feel 
thus  towards  them;  only  it  explains  why  she  failed  to  inspire 
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confidence,  and  why  her  attempts  to  attach  to  her  men  who  might 
have  been  of  use  were  unsuccessful.  Her  only  real  confidence  was 
in  her  brother  at  Vienna,  and  all  that  she  thought  of  and  planned 
in  Pai-is  was  as  to  the  mode  and  the  time  of  bringing  down  the 
power  of  Austria  with  most  effect  for  the  restoration  of  the  Royal 
authority,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  dared  to  assail  it. 
In  her  last  letter  in  the  volume,  written  when  she  had  become 
fully  reconciled  with  Mirabeau,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  his 
advice  in  retiring  from  Paris — in  February  1791,  about  a month 
before  Mirabeau’s  death  made  such  a change  in  the  prospect — she 
thus  speaks  of  the  people  of  whom  she  was  attempting  to  make 
use.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a dangerous  game : — 

M.  de  la  Marck  montre  toujours  grand  zele  et  devouement  a mon  service. 
. . . II  vous  portera  alors  une  lettre  de  moi.  Mais  comme,  d’apres  sa 
maniere  d’etre  depiiis  longtemps  et  sa  liaison  intime  avec  MM.  de  Mont- 
morin  et  Mirabeau,  je  crois  qu’il  peut  etre  utile,  sans  cependant  lui  accorder 
la  moindre  confiance  sur  rien,  ina  lettre  sera  d’un  style  h ce  qu’il  puisse  la 
lire,  s’il  en  a la  fantaisie.  Je  ne  vous  parle  pas  de  toutes  les  classes  d’intri- 
gants  et  de  factieux  avec  lesquels  nous  avons  I’air  d’etre  en  liaison  k present ; 
ma  dernibre  lettre  vous  a dit  notre  manibre  de  les  juger. 

The  remaining  letters  in  the  volume  are  from  Madame  ElizabMh. 
They  have  been,  partially  at  least,  printed  before,  but  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  has  been  able  to  publish  them  from  the  originals, 
in  a much  more  complete  shape.  They  are  addressed  to  two  of  her 
friends  who  were  out  of  France,  Madame  de  Bombelles  and  Madame 
de  Eaigecourt ; and  they  describe,  to  “ chere  Bombe  ” and  “ chere 
Mademoiselle  Rage,”  the  progress  of  the  gi’eat  change  and  some  of 
its  scenes.  They  leave  the  impression  of  a very  noble  character  of 
the  old  French  type,  limited  in  views  and  sympathies,  but 
charming  in  social  intercourse,  and  in  all  offices  of  friendship. 
They  are  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity  — full,  in  the  midst  of 
sorrow  and  fear,  of  a gaiety  and  playfulness  which  must  have  its 
way.  They  are  the  letters  of  a high-hearted  and  high-bred  lady 
— very  aristocratic,  very  devout — who  was  looking  pn,  a helpless 
spectator,  at  the  ruin  of  everything  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  and  prized ; who  was  most  horror-struck  of  all  at  what  she 
thought  the  triumph  of  irreligion  and  unbelief,  and  gazed  with 
wondering  disgust  at  the  incredible  stupidity  and  tameness  of  all 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Government ; but  who,  while  she  felt 
that  she  and  every  one  about  her  were  rushing  to  destruction, 
could  not  help  being  amused,  and  commimicating  her  amusement, 
at  the  grotesque  and  absurd  novelties  which  astonished  her  at 
every  step,  mingled  with  so  much  that  was  shocking  and  terrible. 
She  makes  no  pretence  to  understand  what  is  going  on  ; to  her  it 
seems  absolutely,  from  first  to  last,  an  inexplicable  and  dreary 
mystery  of  wickedness  and  folly;  but  her  self-possession  never 
fails  her — a touch  of  oddness  or  pleasantry  is  always  ready  to 
come  to  the  surface.  Considering  what  was  to  be,  the  very 
quaintness  of  the  way  in  which  she  expresses  the  darkness  of  her 
future  is  doubly  touching ; — 

Nous  ne  savons  pas  encore  si  I’Empereur  est  mort.  II  est  a croire  qu’il 
I’est.  Comme  I’Europe  va  etre  culbutee  ! On  dit  sa  nibce  morte  en  couches  ; 
je  la  trouve  heureuse,  sans  cependant  envier  son  sort.  Comme  j’ai  toujours 
ete  curieuse,  je  voudrois  voir  la  tin  de  cette  revolution.  Cependant,  si  le 
temps  des  perse'eutions  pour  la  religion  alloit  revenir,  ah  ! je  demanderois  au 
ciel  de  me  faire  la  grace  de  me  retirer  de  ce  monde  avant,  car  je  ne  me  sens 
pas  du  tout  le  courage  pour  les  .supporter. 


CALENDAR  OF  VENETIAN  STATE  PAPERS.* 

There  seems  to  be  a fair  chance  that,  some  day  or  other,  all  the 
State  Papers  in  the  world  will  be,  if  not  printed  at  length, 
at  least  calendared.  It  may  so  happen  that,  among  other  results 
of  the  late  Convention  between  Italy  and  France,  it  may  serve  to 
throw  open  to  the  world  the  inaccessible  archives  of  the  Vatican. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  been  labouring  at  Simancas,  and 
now  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  at  Venice.  We  have  yet  to  see  if 
any  of  the  small  fry  of  literature,  whether  Dukes  or  Doctors,  will 
come  down  upon  Mr.  Brown’s  materials  with  the  same  sort  of 
swoop  with  which  they  have  already  come  down  upon  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth’s.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown  may  find  some  little  protection 
from  the  fact  of  his  name  being  so  much  better  known  beforehand 
than  Mr.  Bergenroth’s.  But  the  temptation  must  be  very  great ; 
when  Mr.  Brown  reaches  his  second  volume,  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  irresistible.  Mr.  Brown  promises  us  matter  of  what  is 
just  now  the  most  attractive  kind  of  all — new  revelations  about 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  he  gives  us 
specimens  in  the  present  volume  which  may  perhaps  be  quite 
enough  to  whet  the  teeth  of  the  spoiler.  We  shall  look  with 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  will  also,  for  the  next  volume 
whose  title-page  may  bear  the  name  either  of  Dr.  Doran  or  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester. 

We  gave  some  account,  about  a year  ago,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  M.  Armand  Baschet,  of  the  system  of  the  Reports  made  by 
Venetian  Ambassadors  to  their  Government  at  home,  which  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  documentary  history.  Mr. 
Brown  has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  these  Reports  also,  but  he 
has  had  to  do  with  a good  deal  besides.  The  whole  of  the 
archives  of  the  ancient  Republic,  in  its  various  departments,  have 
been  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  has  not  confined  his  researches 
to  Venice  only.  He  has  drawn  to  a considerable  extent  upon  the 
documentary  stores  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities,  which  have 
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furnished  him  with  a good  deal  of  important  matter.  Mr. 
Brown’s  principle  of  selection  is,  to  notice  everything  which 
in  any  way  bears  on  the  afiairs  of  England,  or  rather 
of  Great  Britain — for  he  takes  care  that  Scotland  .shall 
not  be  forgotten  — and  to  notice  nothing  which  does  not 
do  so.  In  his  Preface,  he  not  only  describes  his  materials, 
and  points  out  some  of  the  special  subjects  which  they  serve  to 
illustrate,  but  ho  gives  a sketch  of  the  whole  constitutional  and 
administrative  system  of  the  Republic  so  far  as  it  at  all  bears  on 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  Venetian  archives  appear,  as  one  would 
expect  in  such  a State,  to  be  most  plentiful  and  most  valuable. 
Fires  and  other  casualties  have  destroyed  a good  many,  and  French 
and  Austrian  invaders,  in  their  different  incursions,  stole  a good 
many.  The  thieves,  as  usual,  quarrelled  over  the  prey,  but,  in  the 
end,  most  things  seem  to  have  got  back  to  their  proper  places. 
The  original  diary  of  Marin  Sanuto,  one  of  the  most  important 
original  sources  of  history  for  the  sixteenth  century,  is  feloniously  de- 
tained at  Vienna ; but  a copy,  made  by  the  last  historiographer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  which  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  is  more  convenient 
for  use  than  the  original,  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark. 
“ Sin  it  were  to  belie  the  Devil,”  and,  from  Mr.  Brown’s  account, 
the  present  masters  of  Venice  seem  to  take  a very  praiseworthy 
care  of  all  these  precious  records,  and  to  display  a very  praiseworthy 
liberality  in  allowing  access  to  them.  So  let  the  “ImperiM 
Government,”  as  Mr.  Brown  reverentially  calls  it,  have  whatever 
credit  is  due  to  it,  and  let  us  hope  that  all  things  may  be  kept  safe 
till  they  come  into  the  hands  of  their  proper  owners. 

Besides  his  Preface,  Mr.  Brown  gives  us  several  elaborate 
tables,  classifying  the  documents  themselves,  and  others  containing 
lists  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  agents  of  Venice  in  England 
and  of  England  in  Venice ; also  lists  of  the  Captains  of  the 
Flanders  galleys  (of  whom  more  anon),  and  of  the  various  articles 
of  merchandize  which  came  in  those  galleys.  V/e  have  also 
a synopsis  of  the  Preface  at  the  beginning,  and  a very  full 
Index  at  the  end.  The  whole  volume  therefore  is  very  complete 
in  itself,  and  the  little  taste  which  Mr.  Brown  gives  us  of  what  is 
to  come  makes  us  decidedly  wish  for  more. 

Mr.  Brown  divides  the  history  of  intercourse  between  England 
and  Venice  into  two  periods — ^the  diplomatic  and  what  he  calls  the 
pre-diplomatic.  The  regular  system  of  modern  diplomacy,  the 
constant  keeping  of  ambassadors  by  one  Power  at  the  Court  of 
another,  gradually  grew  up  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  wise 
Republic  had  as  much  to  do  with  its  growth  as  any  State  in 
Europe.  In  earlier  times,  embassies  were  sent  only  when  any 
special  occasion  made  them  needful.  During  the  earlier  period, 
the  intercourse  between  England  and  Venice  was  mainly  com- 
mercial, and  the  Venetian  commerce  of  those  days  was  far  more 
important  than  it  was  in  later  times.  Till  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  doubled,  it  was  through  Venice  that  all  the  commodities  of 
the  East  reached  Western  Europe.  The  “ Flanders  Fleet,”  which 
had  to  convey  all  these  good  things  to  England  among  other  coun- 
tries, formed  an  irapoidant  matter  of  national  concern  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  We  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1317,  and 
for  the  last  in  1532.  Its  sailing  was  suspended  by  the  League  of 
Cambray,  and,  by  the  time  Venice  had  recovered  from  her  depres- 
sion, other  channels  of  commerce  had  been  fully  opened.  But,  in 
the  days  of  its  gi-eatness,  the  Flanders  Fleet  was  a very  great 
matter  indeed  for  Southern  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Its  commander  was  a man  of  high  rank  and  armed  with 
large  powers,  and  ready  to  act  on  occasion  as  an  ambassador  no  less 
than  as  an  admiral.  Yoimg  Venetian  nobles  sailed  rmder  him  in 
command  of  the  archers  on  board,  answering  to  the  old  Greek 
ETrlparai  and  to  our  marines,  and  the  rowers  consisted  of  hardy 
Slavonian  sailors  from  the  dominions  of  Venice  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
who  have  left  traces  of  themselves  in  England  which  we  should 
hardly  have  looked  for : — 

They  established  in  England  a confi-aternity  similar  to  that  which  they 
possessed  in  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  each  other  such  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  aid  as  might  be  needed,  and  especially  the  last  rito  and 
consolations  of  religion.  They  had  their  special  place  ot  sepulture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton ; and  at  this  day  in  the  pavement  of  the 
north  aisle  of  North  Stoneham  Church,  four  miles  from  that  port,  is  to  he 
read  an  inscription,  which  has  much  puzzled  English  antiquaries. 

Around  the  representation  of  a spread  eagle  is  carved  in  Lombardic 
cli  Actcrs 

“ SEPULTURA  BE  LA  SCIIOLA  BE  SLAVONIC,  ANO  BNI 
3ICCCCLXXXXI.” 

The  Captain  of  this  fleet  bad,  as  we  have  just  said,  often  to  play 
the  part  of  a diplomatist,  but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ambassadors  began  to  be  pretty  regularly  exchanged  be- 
tween England  and  Venice.  That  was  the  transition  age — the  age 
in  which  Venetian  diplomacy  played  a greater  part  than  in  either 
earlier  or  later  times.  But  intercourse  was  a good  deal  inter- 
rupted in  the  sixteenth  century  owing  to  the  religious  change  in 
England— -a  motive  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to  have 
much  weight  with  such  a commonwealth  as  Venice.  It  was 
doubtless  fear  of  powerful  enemies  of  England  nearer  home,  rather 
than  any  speculative  hatred  of  heresy,  which  led  the  Republic  to 
this  com’se.  The  people  who  “were  Venetians  before  they  were 
Christians  ” did  not  scruple  to  have  verjr  close  dealings  with 
heretics  on  their  own  border,  whenever  alliances  with  the  stout 
soldiers  of  the  Rhaetian  Leagues  were  found  convenient.  But  it 
is  curious  to  read  how  anxious  Elizabeth  was  to  receive  a Venetian 
Ambassador,  and  how  unwilling  the  Signory  was  to  send  one.  It 
is,  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  “ a proof  how  much  the  Signory  was 
respected,  and  how  painfully  Elizabeth  felt  her  isolated  position.” 
A Minister  came  at  last,  but  only  with  a narrowly  limited  com- 
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missioii,  six  weeks  before  the  Queen’s  death,  just  in  time  to  write 
a very  curious  report  of  his  own  reception  and  of  Elizabeth’s  end. 

Of  course  a collection  like  this  contains  all  sorts  of  points 
which  might  be  discussed  at  almost  any  length.  For  instance,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Venetian  Republic,  like  most  of  the  other  States 
of  Europe,  believed  the  so-called  Perkin  Warbeck  to  be  the  real  son 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  He  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  despatches 
as  “ the  Duke  of  York,”  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  in  the 
world.  Now  several  of  the  European  princes  had  an  interest  in 
supporting  Richard,  or  Perkin,  whichever  we  are  to  call  him,  in 
his  pretensions.  At  least,  if  they  had  not  exactly  an  interest  in 
supporting  him,  they  had  an  interest  in  dangling  him  before  the 
eyes  of  Bfenry  Tudor  as  one  who  might  be  supported  or  not  as  the 
true  King  of  England,  according  as  the  actual  King  of  England 
might  behave.  It  therefore  does  not  prove  very  much  if  King 
Maximilian  professed  to  believe  in  Richard,  or  if  King  Maxi- 
milian’s Ambassador,  in  writing  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  spoke 
of  him  as  Duke  of  York.  But  it  proves  a ^ood  deal  more  when 
Venetian  Ambassadors,  writing  to  their  own  Government,  speak  of 
him  as  Duke  of  York  without  any  comment,  as  a thing  of  course. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  proves  the  case  at  all  positively ; 
Zacharias  Contarini  might  so  express  himself  without  having 
examined  at  all  minutely  into  the  question.  But,  if  he  , did  so 
express  himself  without  examination,  it  only  shows  the  more  how 
strong  was  the  belief  all  over  Europe  that  Perkin  was  the  real 
Richard.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  collections  like  these 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  and  of  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  are  of  such  deep  im- 
portance. They  tell  us  what  contemporary  foreigners  thought 
of  English  affairs.  This  is  especially  valuable  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  the  common  English  accounts  of  which  come 
from  a very  scanty  list  of  writers  wholly  in  Henry’s  interest.  We 
by  no  means  wish  to  commit  ourselves  to  Perkin  as  the  real 
Richard.  The  existence  of  other  claimants,  some  of  them  un- 
doubted impostors,  may  be  made  to  serve  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. Their  appearance  at  once  shows  the  probability  that  there 
was  a real  claimant  somewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  a 
certain  discredit  upon  any  particular  claimant.  It  is  also  worth 
noticing  that  no  one  professed  to  be  Edward  the  Fifth.  This, 
again,  cuts  two  ways.  It  was  easier  to  personate  the  younger 
brother  than  the  elder,  because  the  younger  would,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  changed  more  than  the  elder.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  just  as  well  point  to  a common  belief  that  EdwarcJ 
had  perished  but  that  Richard  had  escaped — a belief  which,  with 
the  scanty  English  records  of  the  time,  it  would  be  equally  hai’d 
to  confirm  or  to  confute.  Altogether  it  is  a very  difiicult  question. 
These  papers  certainly  do  not  prove  that  Perkin  was  the  real  Duke 
of  York  ; but  they  certainly  do  prove  that  his  claims  are  not  to  be 
tossed  aside  in  the  contemptuous  way  that  they  are  by  the  common 
writers  of  English  history. 

Again,  we  are  continually  reminded  in  these  papers  of  the  claims 
of  the  .English  Crown  upon  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  as  something  put  forth  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
with  perfect  seriousness,  and  spoken  of  with  perfect  seriousness 
by  the  representatives  of  other  Powers.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  had,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
become  French  little  more  than  forty  years  before.  We  say  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  because  the  momentary  occupation 
by  Philip  the  Fair  is  really  not  worth  reckoning.  We  sometimes 
wish  to  see  Finland  detached  from  Russia  and  become  again  a 
Swedish  province.  The  recovery  of  Aquitaine  by  England  then  was 
far  less  chimerical  than  the  recovery  of  Finland  by  Sweden  would 
seem  now.  The  time  since  the  loss  was  shorter ; the  capacity  of 
England  for  the  attempt  was  far  greater.  Many  men  were  doubt- 
less still  living  in  Bordeaux  who  had  passed  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  their  lives  as  English  subjects,  and  who  had  become 
Frenchmen  quite  as  unwillingly  as  any  Fin  can  have  become  a 
Russian.  When  we  come  to  this  sort  of  talk  in  the  common 
histories,  we  are  apt  to  pass  it  by  as  something  as  unreal  as  the 
retention  of  the  title  of  King  of  France  by  George  the  Third. 
Papers  like  these  give  us  a truer  insight  into  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  Milanese  archives  have  furnished  Mr.  Brown  with  several 
very  important  documents  illustrating  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Among  them  are  letters  from  three  several  English  and  Irish 
Bishops,  one  of  them  the  famous  George  Neville,  brother  of  the 
King-maker,  describing  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
the  battle  of  Towton.  To  read  accounts  of  such  events,  written 
when  they  were  still  the  last  news,  by  people  so  deeply  interested 
in  them,  is  quite  another  thing  from  reading  the  same  story  even 
in  a contemporary  chronicle.  We  may  remark  that  Bishop  Neville 
speaks  of  Edward  as  being  “ appointed  King  ” j we  should  like  to 
know  the  exact  Latin  phrase.  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  in  a 
mai’ginal  note  he  finds  the  express  words  “Edwardus  Rex 
eligitur.”  There  is  no  doubt,  both  from  these  accoimts  and  from 
every  other,  that  something  like  an  election,  Parliamentary  or 
popular,  or  both,  attended  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
as  something  of  the  same  kind  afterwards  attended  that  of 
Richard  the  Third.  It  is  curious  to  find  almost  the  last 
trace  of  election  in  the  case  of  a prince  whose  claim  rested 
otherwise  only  on  the  extremest  doctrine  of  hereditary  right. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  occurred  at  the  accession  of  the 
prince  whose  descendant  Edward  now  displaced.  Henry  of 
Lancaster — of  whose  crusading  exploits,  by  the  wajq  some 
mention  will  be  found  in  this  volume — ^was  undoubtedly  an 
elective  King ; yet  he  tried  to  prop  up.  his  claims  by  the  ridiculous 
story  of  his  being,  through  bis  mother,  the  real  representative  of 


Henry  the  Third.  Ilemy  the  Seventh  alone,  marking  thereby  the 
beginning  of  a new  epoch,  ventured  to  dispense  with  election  alto- 
gether, and  to  rest  his  claim,  beyond  actual  possession,  wholly  on 
the  weakest  of  all  hereditary  claims.  Up  to  tliat  time,  the  old 
notion  of  election  within  a certain  family,  once  the  common  law 
of  all  European  kingdoms,  had  not  fully  died  out.  When  either 
the  hereditary  or  the  elective  right  was  doubtful,  it  was  conve- 
nient to  have  the  other  to  fall  back  upon. 

Is  it  commonly  known  that  more  than  one  Duke  of  Milan  bore 
the  title  of  “ Englishman  ” as  a badge  of  honour  ? One  of  these 
was  the  well-known  Lewis  Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  the  victim 
of  his  French  namesake.  On  his  accession  in  1494,  Carlo 
Barbavara  of  Milan  thus  writes  to  Bernardino  Figino,  LL.D.  of 
Venice ; — 

You  write  that  not  a few  Venetian  patricians  inquire  why  our  new  Prince 
Ludovic,  suppressing  the  tamily  name  of  Visconti,  calls  himself  “ English- 
man ” (Anglum  se  appeltet),  and  ask  the  derivation  of  that  title.  WiH  men- 
tion what  had  been  heard  by  him  in  genei'al  conversation. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  new  Duke  has  suppressed  the  name  of  the 
Visconti  family  and  styled  himself  “ Englishman  ” {Angluni)  in  imitation  ot 
Duke  Philip,  who  also  determined  to  make  no  mention  of  the  Visconti  tamily, 
and  called  himself  “ Englishman.” 

Some  say  that  in  England  a city  called  “ Anglum  ” was  of  yore  held  by 
certain  counts,  who,  being  unable  to  govern  it  themselves,  appointed  others 
as  their  vicegerents  in  that  government,  who  were  therefore  called  not  only 
Englishmen  {Anglos),  but  also  Viscounts — vicars,  as  it  were,  of  the  counts ; 
from  which  viscounts  the  ance.stors  of  Duke  Philip  subsequently  descended. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  Duke  Philip  was  styled  an  Englishman  either 
because  he  himself  or  his  predecessors  contracted  relationship  with  the  reign- 
ing King  of  England,  and  that  therefore,  as  a memorial  of  that  event,  they 
thought  fit>  to  retain  the  surname  of  “ Englishman.” 

Others  again  say  that  when  Antenor  (who  after  the  destruction  of  Troy) 
built  Padua,  there  also  came  into  Italy  a certain  man,  Anglus  by  name,  a 
very  illustrious  individual,  who  in  like  manner  built  Angleria,  a place  from 
which  Duke  Philip  called  himself  Anglus. 

The  populace,  accustomed  to  say  anytoing  malignant  from  mental  excite- 
ment, and  without  reason*  assert  that  Duke  Ludovic  chooses  to  style  himself 
an  Englishman,  and  to  suppress  the  Visconti  family,  which,  for  the  future, 
will  be  less  exalted  by  him  than  it  has  been  hitherto ; though  this  is  uttered 
in  folly  and  ignorance,  as  since  his  accession  he  has  raised  several  Viscontis 
both  to  the  grade  of  senators  and  to  other  offices,  so  that  he  will  not  hold 
them  in  less  account  than  they  enjoyed  of  yore. 

On  two  occasions  later  in  the  book  when  the  title  occurs,  Mr. 
Brown  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Visconti  family  were 
naturalized  Englishmen  by  virtue  of  some  privilege  granted  on  the 
marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  to  Violante  Visconti.  This 
is  not  rmlikely ; but  it  does  not  explain  why  only  Duke  Philip  of 
the  one  family  and  Duke  Lewis  of  the  other  should  bear  this 
national  description  as  a title,  or  why  it  should  be  borne  as  a title 
at  all. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  for  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  second  volume. 


REUBEN  MEDLICOTT.* 

The  novel  of  domestic  life  has  of  late  been  so  completely 
driven  out  of  the  field  of  popular  favour  by  its  more  ex- 
citing and  sensation-stirring  rivals,  that  there  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  anachronism  in  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Savage’s  recent 
fiction.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  Reuben  Medlicott  to  have 
been  so  recent  a composition  as  its  publication  at  the  present 
moment  might  be  taken  to  imply.  So  far  truer  is  it  to  types  of 
character,  as  well  to  a general  tone  of  social  and  political  life 
existing  a generation  at  least  ago,  that  we  might  almost  regard  it 
as  a picture  executed  with  admirable  fidelity,  indeed,  to  persons  and 
things  at  that  bygone  date,  but  kept  back  from  public  sight  till  years 
had  well  told  their  tale  upon  the  fashions  and  ideas  that  formed 
its  principal  features.  Such  treatment,  if  the  surmise  be  correct  in 
fact,  is  not  to  be  equally  commended  in  the  case  of  tales  of  fiction, 
however  trathful  and  well  drawn,  as  it  might  be  in  that  of  a 
vintage  of  fine  port.  It  would  require  a preternatural  quantity  of 
the  body  of  truth,  an  ultra-fiery  tone  of  passion,  or  an  exceptional 
depth  of  picturesque  colour,  if  the  story  were  designed  to  come  up 
neither  flattened  in  strength  nor  paled  in  hue  by  the  interval  of 
years.  The  very  palates  for  which  the  decoction  has  been  reserved 
have  changed.  They  have  grown  used  to  a more  stimulating 
fluid.  They  have  been  warmed  by  a more  generous  cru.  Having 
got  rid  of  the  superstitious  awe  which  has  been  wont  to  invest 
bottles  hung  about  with  cobwebs,  and  corks  grown  musty  and 
wormed  by  age,  the  living  generation  wUl  be  likely  to  pass  by  the 
last  mellow  relics  even  of  a choice  stock  with  somewhat  of  a sour 
face. 

We  prefer  this  hypothesis  of  age,  in  accounting  for  the  primitive 
and  old-fashioned  dress  of  Reuben  {Medlicott,  to  that  of  looking 
upon  it  as  an  intentional  protest  against  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
day  for  what  is  stigmatized  as  sensation.  If  really  intended  as  an 
example  of  what  is  to  be  expected  as  a rival  and  more  efficacious 
means  of  influencing  the  public  taste,  and  leading  it  to  simpler  and 
more  wholesome  pastoes,  the  mistake  would  be  even  more  con- 
spicuous and  deplorable.  The  transition  from  a system  of  full 
feeding  to  the  meagre  fare  dictated  by  a morbid  fear  of  corpu- 
lence, or  that  of  the  habitual  dram-drinker  or  drag- consumer  to  a 
teetotal  diet  and  rejection  of  every  narcotic,  is  not  more  trying  to 
the  system  than  the  change  from  a course  of  exciting  and  highly- 
seasoned  fiction  to  a literature  of  didactic  milk  and  water.  The 
public  mind,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  is  not  yet  prepared  for  a 
change  so  abrupt  and  so  extreme.  Those  would-be  reformers 
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■who  so  loftily  deplore  the  low  state  of  the  prevalent  taste  would 
do  well  to  analyse  those  elements  of  the  popular  novel  which 
give  it  its  present  hold  over  such  widely  diiferent  masses 
of  readers.  It  may  he  found,  as  the  result,  that  the  fiisci- 
nation  of  this  class  of  fictions  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
horrible  or  the  priuient  features  of  the  plot,  as  to  the  vividness  and 
reality  which  are  thrown  into  their  narrative  and  their  characters. 
It  is  the  “ action,  action,  action  ” of  the  veteran  orator  in  which 
lies  the  secret  of  success  in  contemporary  romance.  What  people 
lihe  to  read  about  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  mobility 
and  the  warmth  of  actual  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  in  the  tame  and 
shadowy  nature  of  the  principal  personages  that  works  possessing  all 
the  talent  of  Hevhen  MecUicott  fail  to  make  their  mark  upon  the  age. 
The  writer  has  not  takep  pains  to  advance  with  the  progress  of 
tastes,  opinions,  and  events.  His  latest  work  retains  too  faithfully 
the  impress  of  his  early  manner,  which  even  at  that  now  distant 
date  seemed  to  he  dawning  upon  the  world  just  a little  behind  its 
time.  In  the  Bachelor  of  the  Albany  we  seemed  to  get  pictures  of 
the  Young  England  era  just  as  the  belief  in  white  waistcoats  and 
‘‘coming  men”  had  run  its  little  day.  There  was  in  that  work  a 
talent  for  pointed  description  of  men  and  things,  together  with  a 
keen  -sense  of  social  humour,  which  raised  high  expectations  of  the 
writer’s  future  career.  In  Beuhen  Mcdlicott  we  are  conscious  of  the 
same  powers  of  witty  and  picturesque  narrative,  the  same  sharply 
cut  traits  of  character,  the  same  sparkling  stream  of  dialogue. 
But  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  later  story  seem 
even  more  out  of  date  than  those  of  the  first.  We  are 
carried  back  to  a time  when  white  waistcoats  were  antici- 
pated by  buff,  to  the  time  of  blue  coats  with  brass'  buttons, 
to  the  time  when  England  and  Ireland  alike  rang  with  agitation 
for  and  against  Catholic  Emancipation,  national  succour  to  the 
Poles,  freedom  of  our  colonial  blacks.  We  catch  faint  whispers 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  We  see  deans  ratting  upon  the  Catholic 
claims  to  supersede  the  decanal  by  the  episcopal  shovel.  We  see 
gentlemen  of  fashion  borne  to  the  House  by  Quaker  money,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Peace  Society  and  Universal  Sympathy.  Elections 
are  contested  with  the  party  cries  which  are  strange  to  all  ears  but 
those  of  the  ultra-seniors  of  our  generation,  and  carried  by  dodges 
and  methods  which  are  now  but  matters  of  remote  tradition.  It 
might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  revivify  these  fashions  of  the  past, 
and  invest  them  with  a charm  of  novelty  which  might  kindle  the 
minds  of  the  most  blase  novel-readers,  so  as  to  appreciate  such 
far  away  pictures  of  real  life.  But  the  task  is  not  a hopeful  one, 
nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Savage  mU  be  rewarded  for  the  consci- 
entious and  diligent  labour  he  has  expended  upon  the  public 
amusement  by  any  adequate  return  of  gratitude  from  a body  so 
difficult  to  please. 

There  are  signs  about  the  present  work  of  a didactic  purpose, 
which,  valuable  as  it  is  in  itself^  is  hardly  of  a kind  to  conciliate 
the  prejudices  or  disarm  the  caprices  of  a generation  like  our  own. 
The  hoilo'wness  of  talent,  however  brilliant,  without  singleness 
and  perseverance,  the  danger  of  frittering  away  gifts  and  oppor- 
tunities of  fortune  for  want  of  high  motives  and  unselfish  aims,  is 
a subject  almost  too  widely  appropriate  to  be  largely  palatable 
amongst  the  class  who  make  novel-reading  their  daily  food.  Nor 
is  the  writer  of  fiction,  again,  likely  to  be  thought  the  most 
befitting  lecturer  upon  the  evils  of  an  overwrought  imagina- 
tion. It  is  like  our  philanthropic  ale-brewers  denouncing  malt 
liquors,  from  teetotal  platforms,  as  the  “ armoury  of  hell.” 
In  Reuben  Medlicott,  however,  be  it  said,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
those  foul  and  deleterious  ingredients  to  which  the  worst  evils 
of  the  modern  class  of  novels  are  attributable.  It  is  the  simple 
record  of  a wasted  life — of  a career  begun  with  much  intellectual 
and  moral  promise,  but  ending  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
The  son  of  a good  commonplace  country  vicar  and  a shallow  blue- 
stocking mother,  Reuben  betrays  from  the  first  the  effects  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  weak  and  vapid  virtues  of  the  one, 
and  the  shifting  educational  crotchets  of  the  other.  With  an 
imagination  fed  to  excess,  a slight  and  nervous  physique,  and  a 
temperament  alive  to  the  delights  of  the  senses  no  le.ss  than  those 
of  the  intellect,  he  is  kept  true  to  a sense  of  integrity  and  honour  as 
much  by  an  innate  horror  of  anything  foul  or  mean  as  by  the 
simple  parental  standard  of  uprightness*;  while  he  is  guarded 
from  priggishness — the  common  danger  of  intellect  just  raised 
above  that  of  the  narrow  circle  around  it — ^by  an  instinct  of  native 
elegance  and  grace.  The  development  of  these  qualities  in  the 
boy  is  traced  with  the  minute  and  almost  wearisome  particularity 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  together  with  the  homiletic  gravity  of 
Sandford  and  Merton,  from  the  moment  when  the  advent  of  the 
youthful  prodigy  threw  the  simple  vicarage  into  the  same 
transports  of  excitement  as  those  which  convulsed  the  house- 
hold of  Mr.  Shandy  on  a similar  joyful  occasion;  while  the 
vaticinations  which  surround  his  cradle,  and  the  schemes 
which  are  propounded  for  his  education  and  career,  are  on  a 
scale  of  equal  seriousness  and  intricacy.  There  was  “not  a 
branch,  not  a twig,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  -within  the 
reach  of  his  feeble  -wing,  on  which  Reuben  Medlicott  had  not 
perched  and  prattled  long  before  he  was  fully  fledged.”  He 
derived  an  early  dash  of  Quakerism  from  his  first  preceptress, 
Hannah  Hopkins,  the  starchest  and  primmest  of  Friends — not  to 
speak  of  the  bright  eyes  of  her  plump  and  cosy  daughter  Mary, 
whose  uncontrollable  propensities  to  laughter  were  the  scandal  of 
the  broad-brimmed  community.  How  he  gets  sent  to  Hereford 
School — ^how  his  fair  and  flowing  locks  are  ruthlessly  cut  by  his 
blustering  grandfather,  the  tyrant  of  the  family,  the  learned  but 
eccentric  Dean  Wyudham,  who  has  stem  ideas  for  the  boy’s 


nurture  and  prospects — ^how  he  soon  tops  the  school  in  boyish 
attainments,  falls  in  love  with  “ Pale  Sherry,”  as  the  school  has 
profanely  christened  Blanche,  the  youngest  and  fairest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Barsac,  the  bustling  and  successful  wine-merchant,  whose 
dinners  and  routs  are  given  -with  the  diplomatic  purpose  of  at  once 
puifing  his  prime  vintages  and  getting  off  his  elder  daughters, 
“ Dry  Sherry  ” and  “ Brown  Sherry  ” — and  how  Reuben’s  heart 
bursts  as  his  boyish  flame  is  carried  off  on  a sudden  by  his 
septuagenarian  grandfather — are  not  these  things  written  day  by 
day  in  the  pages  of  the  veracious  chronicler  ? At  college,  brilliant 
rather  than  studious,  Reuben  mokes  his  principal  figure  at  the 
Debating  Society,  dallies  alternately  with  legal  and  clerical  pre- 
paration, dabbles  in  pamphleteering,  and  quits  the  University- 
in  indecision.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  maternal  aunt, 
the  rich  and  blooming  widow  Mrs.  Mountjoy,  he  next  runs 
the  round  of  London  gaiety,  and  perfects  himself  as  a 
master  of  conversation  and  rhetorical  display.  He  has  a passing 
fever  for  legal  distinction,  and  holds  a few  briefs  with 
success ; then  shines  in  the  little  circle  of  his  kinsfolk  and  ad- 
mirers as  the  “coming-  man,”  and  swells  into  the  dignity  of  a legal 
and  political  reformer.  Contented  to  live  upon  the  unsubstantial 
breath  of  applause,  it  is  his  fortune  through  life  to  be  thought 
capable  of  anything,  while  in  fact  he  is  achieving  nothing  but 
that  evanescent  halo  which  is  so  promptly  dissipated  by  the  .simple 
question,  “ What  has  he  done  ? ” — 

There  -vvas  sonrething  in  the  mind  of  our  “ coming  man  ” more  French  than 
English  in  its  character.  He  had  the  Erenchnum’s  national  passion  for 
abstract  ideas,  that  passion  -which  (as  Sir  James  Stephen  has  truly  re- 
marked) animates  not  the  books  of  the  French  only,  but  their  discourses  in 
the  senate,  their  speeches  at  the  bar,  their  conversations  in  their  clubs  and 
salons.  Reuben  had  acquired  the  habit  of  making  abstractions  as  other  men 
do  the  habit  of  rhyming  or  joking.  He  could  be  transcendental,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  upon  anything,  or  upon  nothing  at  all.  His  mind,  like  a 
distempered  stomach,  rejected  everj'thing  solid  and  substantial.  Facts  -»vould 
never  lie  on  it  for  a moment.  It  lived  upon  intellectual  trifle  and  -n’hipt 
cream,  upon  half-meanings  and  no-meanings,  with  the  appetite  of  a 
chameleon  for  air,  or  the  devotion  of  the  comic  Socrates  to  the  clouds.  In 
short  it  was  a potticoated  mind,  floating  in  muslins,  swimming  in  gauzes, 
and  fluttering  with  gay  ribbons,  an  admirable  mind  to  bustle  and  rustle 
through  life  with,  if  life  were  a conversazione,  or  the  world  a mere  Debating 
Society. 

Led,  balf  by  impulse  half  by  accident,  to  wed  the  cosy  little 
Quakeress,  Reuben  throws  away  his  chances  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  flings  himself  into  politics,  agitates  for  the  Poles,  the  Peace 
Society,  and  against  the  Pope,  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Quakers 
against  his  grandfather’s  polemical  attack,  and  by  the  money  and 
interest  of  his  new  friends  gets  pitchforked  into  Parliament. 
His  maiden  speech  on  the  Address  makes  a sensation,  which  his 
high-flown  unpractical  rhetoric  fails  to  sustain,  and  his  career  as  a 
legislator  soon  turns  out  as  futile  as  that  at  the  Bar.  Then  comes 
a trip  to  America,  where  he  stumps  the  States  as  a lecturer  upon 
the  usual  itinerant  platform.  He  comes  back  to  start  as  Preceptor- 
General  of  a Joint-Stock  Liberal  and  Enlightened  Education 
Company,  which  he  breaks  up  in  a couple  of  years  by  his  crotchets; 
and  then  doffs  the  elegant  attire  of  a man  of  ton  for  the  drab  of 
his  wife’s  connexion,  and  dwindles  down  into  the  bore  of  the 
meeting  and  the  worn-out  hack  of  the  lectm’e-hall.  Unstable  as 
water,  he  is  doomed  to  excel  in  nothing ; and  it  is  with  a sense 
of  relief  that  we  follow  him,  a prematurely  old  and  broken  man,  to 
his  last  resting-place  by  his  father’s  side  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard, where  a patriarchal  raven,  who  had  outlived  three  or  more 
vicars  of  Underwood,  croaked  his  requiem. 

The  most  telling  character  in  the  boolc  is  that  of  the  hearty  and 
strong-willed  Dean,  who,  by  a sudden  shift  of  his  political  coat, 
more  conducive  to  his  interests  than  consistent  with  the  strength 
and  violence  of  his  opinions,  gets  himself  made  Bishop.  Burly  and 
loud-voiced,  full  of  learning,  powerful  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
pamphlet,  up  to  the  eyes  in  building  speculations,  dictatorial  to 
architects,  artisans,  and  w’orkmen,  whom  he  flouts  for  a parcel  of 
fools,  the  old  gentleman  is  one  who  leaves  behind  him  “ the  kind 
of  feeling  that  people  are  conscious  of  when  a stonn  has  ceased 
which  threatened  to  pull  down  their  chimneys,  and  kept  them 
awake  the  livelong  night.”  Uxorious  with  his  pretty  young  wife, 
fondly  doting  upon  his  little  son  Tom,  the  Bishop  maintains,  up  to 
the  end  of  nearly  a century  of  life,  the  type  of  a brisk  and  vigorous, 
while  warm-hearted  and  popular,  ecclesiastic.  The  book  would  be 
nothing  -without  him.  The  other  personages  are  drawn  with  a 
degree  of  skill,  and  exhibit  a sufficiency  of  contrasts,  which  prove 
the  author’s  fertility  of  conception,  though  none  of  them  are 
conspicuous  for  signal  originalitj'-  or  force.  As  a painter  of  genre, 
Mr.  Savage  shows  himself  happy  in  delineating  subjects  of  stiU 
life.  His  touch  is  smooth  and  even,  and  there  is  a finish  in  his 
style  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  hasty  and  glaring  productions  of 
modern  art.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  work  is  only  too  careful 
and  elaborate,  and  his  themes  too  unsophisticated  and  pure,  to 
meet  -with  a fitting  amoimt  of  appreciation  among  the  more  start- 
ling and  sensational  fictions  of  the  day. 


CURTIUS’  GREEK  GRAMMAR.* 

WITH  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  a scientific 
analysis  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  or  rather  of  that 
large  family  of  speech  to  which  the  classical  as  well  as  the 
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under  the  revision  of  the  Author,  and  Edited  bj^  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
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Teutonic  languages  belong,  it  is  surprising  bow  little  change  has 
as  yet  been  eli'ected  in  our  practical  grammars.  The  grammars  of 
Greek  and  Latin  used  in  our  schools  are  the  same  in  the  main  as 
they  were  three  hundred  years  ago.  Improvements  have  been 
introduced  here  and  there,  but  these  refer  to  minor  details  only. 
To  a certain  extent  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  facts  and 
laws  of  grammar  are  immutable,  and  although  a persevering  study 
of  the  Greek  classics  may  make  us  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  usages  of  speech,  with  the  fainter  shades  of  meaning  of 
certain  words  and  particles,  with  the  favourite  turns  of  Plato, 
Thucydides,  or  Demostlienes,  yet,  as  far  as  grammar  is  concerned, 
all  this  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  syntax  only ; it  could 
not  alter  one  single  iota  in  the  paradigms  of  declension  and  conju- 
gation. What  constitutes  the  superiority  of  our  modern  Greek 
and  Latin  grammars  as  compared  with  those  once  patronized  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  more  lucid  arrangement  of  rules,  a better 
choice  of  examples,  aud,  to  a certain  extent,  an  attempt  to  explain 
and  comprehend  under  more  general  rules  such  forms  as  were  put 
down  in  the  earlier  handbooks  of  the  classical  languages  as  simply 
anomalous.  In  all  other  respects  Lady  Jane  Grey  learnt  the  same 
Greek,  and  learnt  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  boys  now  learn  it 
at  Eton  or  Harrow ; nay,  it  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  the 
much  vaunted  improved  methods  of  modern  school-books,  she 
made  herself  a better  scholar  on  her  old-fashioned  grammars  than 
are  turned  out  now-a-days  at  our  public  schools  with  the  help  of 
AVordswortb,  Donaldson,  or  Kennedy. 

But,  although  the  facts  and  laws  of  language  are  immutable,  the 
explanation  of  these  facts  and  laws  may  change ; and  it  is  here 
that  comparative  philology  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  practical  grammarians,  by  opening  a new  in- 
sight into  the  growth  of  forms  and  into  the  meaning  of  rules. 
These  forms  and  rules  must  first  be  learnt  by  heart  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Let  no  one  imagine  that  there  is  a short  cut  to  Greek 
and  Latin.  There  is  no  shorter  cut  than  to  learn  by  heart  the 
declensions  and  conjugations,  regular  and  irregular,  till  they  are 
engraven  in  the  memory  for  life.  This  is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom,  and  it  is  certainly  the  wisest  beginning  in  the  study  of 
languages.  Boys  should  learn  amo  and  as  recruits  learn  the 

goose-step.  They  should  be  drilled  till  they  cannot  say  it  wrong, 
till  it  becomes  part  of  themselves,  as  much  as  the  ABC  or  the 
multiplication  table.  But  when  that  is  done,  then  it  is  time  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  treasure  once  acquired — to  explain  the 
system,  i.e.  the  wisdom,  which  pervades  all  these  forms,  to  trace 
them  to  their  more  primitive  states,  to  dissolve  them  into  their 
constituent  elements,  and  thus  in  the  end  to  make  the  pupil  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  SiSoini,  SiSbig,  SiSumti,  do,  das,  dat,  mean  I 
give,  thou  givest,  he  gives ; why  Sdinw  and  daho  express  futm-ity  ; 
and  why  didwao/xai,  like  dedero,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  act  accom- 
plished in  time  to  come.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  things 
cannot  be  taught  at  school.  Though  it  may  be  impossible  com- 
pletely to  analyse  the  grammatical  and  etymological  structure  of 
Greek  and  Latin  without  taking  into  account  the  whole  family 
of  Aryan  speech,  and  though  the  teacher  may  have  to  dig 
out  what  he  wants  for  his  own  purposes  from  books  full  of 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Lithuanian,  yet  the  explanations  of  Greek 
and  Latin  forms  which  have  been  supplied  by  Bopp,  Benfey, 
Curtins,  and  others  may  be  taught  as  matters  of  fact  without  the 
large  apparatus  requisite  to  establish  them  at  first,  and  chiefly 
intended  to  fortify  them  against  every  possible  doubt  and 
objection.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  sound- 
ness of  new  discoveries  to  try  whether  the  facts  brought  to 
light  by  them  can  be  utilized  for  the  pm’poses  of  practical  in- 
struction ; and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  results  obtained  by  a 
comparative  study  of  languages  are  useless  in  the  hands  of 
practical  teachers,  a strong  prejudice  would  justly  be  raised  ag'ainst 
the  soundness  of  these  results  themselves.  Truth,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  more  easily  taught  than  untruth,  and  if  the 
Science  of  Language  has  opened  a way  to  a truer  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  grammatical  forms  than  is  to  be  found  in  our 
hereditary  school-books,  she  must  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal  which 
may  fairly  be  demanded.  She  must  show  that  her  own  scientific 
explanations  of  declension  and  conjugation  are  more  simple,  more 
intelligible,  and  more  useful  than  those  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  philosophers  of  Athens  and  the  scholars  of 
Alexandria. 

This  challenge,  as  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  has  been  accepted 
by  Professor  George  Curtius,  whose  Greek  Grammar-,  after  having- 
passed  through  several  editions  in  Germany,  has  lately  been 
translated  into  English,  and  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  Professor 
Curtius  is  Professor  of  Greek  at  Leipzig.  He  is  a classical 
scholar  by^  profession,  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  he  occupies 
the  chair  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  once  rendered  illustrious 
throughout  Europe  by  Gottfi-ied  Hermann.  Professor  Curtius, 
however,  has  been  one  of  the  few  classical  scholars  who, 
like  Otfried  Muller,  perceived  at  a glance  the  great 
importance  of  comparative  philology,  and  he  has  proved  by 
his  publications  how  much  may  be  gained  from  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  for  a better  understanding  of  the  language  and 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece.  Let 
any  scholar  who  imagines  that  he  may  safely  shut  his  eyes  against 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  field  of  comparative  philology  examine 
the  two  volumes  of  Professor  Curtius  entitled  Grundziige  der 
Griechischen  JElymologie.  A careful  perusal  of  them  will  convince 
the  most  incredulous  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  classical  scholars  is  not  much  better  than  a knowledge 
of  French  acquired  by  conversation,  or  by  a study  of  the  French 


classics  by  persons  ignorant  of  Latin.  No  doubt  such  a know- 
ledge is  in  itself  extremely  valuable.  It  enables  a man  to  enjoy 
the  excellences  of  Corneille,  and  it  might  eyen  embolden  him  to 
compose  French  verses  in  imitation  of  liacine.  But  sucli  a person 
would  never  appreciate  the  full  weight  of  French  words  as  used 
by  the  masters  of  French  style.  Ho  would  try  in  vain  to  compre- 
hend the  depth  aud  width  of  meaning  of  certain  expressions,  such  as 
cioilisatum,  liberte,  justice,  senat,  maejistrat,  and  many  others ; and 
he  would  completely  lose  sight  of  that  undercurrent  of  thought, 
that  distant  background  of  meaning,  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  a language  enriched  and  ennobled  by  a long  series  of  ancestors. 
In  historical  languages  like  French  or  English,  nearly  every  word 
seems,  like  the  notes  of  a musical  instrument,  to  convey  to  au 
attentive  listener  not  only  its  own  sound  and  meaning,  but  a 
number  of  harmonics  or  by-meanings  wliich,  even  when  not 
fully  realized,  impart  to  each  word  its  peculiar  quality  or 
timhre.  As  in  French  we  could  not  perceive  this  timbre  of 
words  without  a knowledge  of  Latin,  wo  cannot  in  Greek  test 
the  ring  of  words  used  in  the  Iliad  and  tlie  Odyssey  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  through  which  Greek 
had  passed  before  it  reached  Homer.  Those  earlier  stages  are 
opened  to  our  sight  by  a comparison  of  Greek  with  Sanskrit, 
and  no  one  who  has  once  honestly  examined  the  evidence  that  has 
been  collected  on  this  subject  during  the  last  fifty  years  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  value  of  a knowledge  of  these  etymological  antecedents 
of  Greek  in  appreciating  the  true  character  of  many  of  the  most 
difficult  words  in  Homer  and  Herodotus.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt, 
instead  of  taking  the  trouble  of  carefully  examining  such  evidence, 
to  decline  it  altogether,  and  to  screen  one’s  indolence  behind 
ingenious  arguments.  Did  Homer  know  Sanskrit?  was 

considered  for  a long  time  a sufficient  answer  to  silence  those  who 
tried  to  point  out  the  light  thrown  by  Sanskrit  on  manj-'  obscure 
points  in  the  language  and  mythology  of  Homer.  The  same 
question,  however,  would  hardly  be  addressed  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  French  language  without  a knowledge  of  Latin.  No  doubt 
many  a French  writer  is  ignorant  of  Latin.  But  there  is  a tradi- 
tion in  a spoken  language  which  guides  every  writer  that  can  be 
guided  by  the  unseen  hands  of  what  is  very  properly  called  the 
genius  of  a language.  Without  learning  Latin,  a Frenchman,  by 
being  a Frenchman,  learns  to  respect  those  ancient  ruins  of  Latin  on 
which,  and  from  which,  the  modern  structure  of  his  own  speech  was 
reared.  There  is  an  unbroken  chain  which  connects  the  Parisian 
French  of  the  present  day  with  the  Latin  of  theEomanlegions  settled 
in  Gaul ; and  though  the  gamin  on  the  boulevards  knows  nothing 
of  French,  and  nothing  of  Latin,  grammar,  he  will  talk  glibly  of  la 
colonne  Vendonie  and  Varo  de  triomghe,  making  the  former  a femi- 
nine and  the  latter  a mascidine,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
columna  was  used  as  a feminine,  and  arcus  as  a masculine,  by  the 
classical  writers  of  Rome.  To  an  ed-acated  Frenchman,  of  course, 
such  words  as  la  colnnno  and  Varc  de  triomphe  convey  a much  fuUer 
meaning  than  to  a mere  clod.  They  remind  him,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, of  the  column  of  Trajan,  and  the  triumphal  arches  of 
Roman  emperors.  But  even  an  uneducated  Frenchman  feels 
vaguely  that  colonne  means  more  than  a mere  shaft,  and  that  arc  is 
not  applicable  to  every  gateway.  No  language  is  without  this 
controlling  power,  this  influence  of  the  past  acting  on  the  present ; 
and,  though  Shakspeare  probably  could  not  have  told  why  a 
Norman  word  here  and  a Saxon  word  there  were  best  calculated  to 
do  full  justice  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  critics  and  admirers 
may  well  try  to  answer  for  him,  and  thus  learn  to  appreciate  the 
manifold  rays  of  light  which  enter  into  the  lustrous  colours  of  his 
unrivalled  diction.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other  poet;  and 
even  Homer,  though  no  doubt  he  knew  no  more  of  Sanskrit  than 
Shakspeare  knew  of  Anglo-Saxon,  was  under  the  influence  of 
those  earlier  ages  of  thought  and  language  which  preceded  him, 
and  which  can  be  studied  nowhere  but  in  the  collateral  literature 
of  ancient  India. 

In  his  grammar  of  the  Greek  language.  Professor  Curtius  has 
proved  himself  a very  moderate  reformer : — 

In  selecting-  and  expounding  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  [he  says],  I 
have  always  kept  in  view  the  idea  that  the  grammar  was  intended  for  prac- 
tical use  in  schools.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  was  to  exclude  every- 
thing which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  school,  to  explain  only  that  which 
is  necessary,  and  to  admit  only  that  which  is  absolutely  certain.  A school- 
book must  speak  categorically,  must  exclude  all  matters  of  mere  opinion, 
and  has  no  space  for  discussion  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
indifferent  whether  a result  has  been  obtained  by  special  researches  into 
the  Greek  language,  or  by  the  more  general  inquiries  of  comparative 
philology. 

If  we  open  bis  grammar  we  find  the  usual  headings.  Letters  and 
Sou7ids,  Injlexion,  Inflexion  of  Nouns,  Inflexion  of  Verbs,  Syntax  ; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  that  scientific  analysis  which  traces  every 
word  to  a root,  and  discovers  in  every  termination  the  elements 
which  constitute  its  peculiar  power  and  meaning.  We  confess 
that  a few  chapters  on  the  general  principles  of  comparative 
grammar,  on  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  great  family  of  Aryan 
speech,  on  the  proper  relation  between  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
between  the  classical  and  the  Teutonic  languages,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  have  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  his  gi-ammar;  nor 
should  we  have  grudged  a few  sheets  more  if  thereby  the 
author  had  been  enabled  to  give  some  notes  on  the  real  process 
by  which  the  forms  of  declension  and  conjugation  in  Greek  are 
known  to  have  been  first  elaborated,  and  to  have  gradually 
become  -what  they  are  in  classical  writers.  Professor  Curtius, 
however,  though  evidently  afraid  that  discussions  of  this 
kind  might  bewilder  the  student,  has  supplied  in  his  other 
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works — Ms  Essay  ZTber  Tempoi'a  und  Modi,  his  Grimdziige  der 
Griechisclien  JStymologie,  and,  lastly,  in  his  JErl'duterunger  zu  meiner 
Griecliisalien  Schidgrmmnatik  — all  that  teachers  can  require  to 
enable  them  to  use  his  Greek  grammar  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  their  pupils. 

What  distinguishes  his  grammar  from  all  other  Greek  grammars 
is  the  new  arrangement  of  declension  and  conjugation,  the 
greater  care  that  is  bestowed  on  the  phonetic  laws  of  Greek,  and 
the  important  chapter  on  Derivation.  Instead  of  the  old  first, 
second,  and  third  declensions,  we  find  nouns  divided  according  to 
the  final  letters  of  their  inflective  bases.  There  is,  first,  a general 
division  into  Vowel  and  Consonant  Declensions.  The  Vowel 
Declension  comprises  all  stems  ending  in  vowels,  except  i and  y, 
and  is  subdivided  into  the  A Declension,  ykwacra,  ngit, 

viavidc,  TroXiTrjc,  and  the  0 Declension,  avOpwiroc,  636g,  ddipov.  The 
Consonant  Declension  comprehends  stems  ending  in  consonants 
and  in  the  soft  vowels,  i,  y,  and  is  subdivided  into 

1 . Consonant  Stems  : — 

a.  Guttural  and  labial  stems : paXo?,  (pXsip. 

b.  Dental  stems  : Xap-Kag,  adipa,  ykpojv,  ijyepojv. 

c.  Liquid  stems : icXg,  pproip,  pijTrjp,  Bf/p, 

2.  Vowel  Stems : 

a.  Soft  vowel  stems ; TroXig,  avg,  acrrv, 

b.  Diphthong  stems : (iaaiXivc,  ypavg,  ^ovg, 

c.  0 stems : - siOto,  ijpwg, 

3.  Stems  suffering  elision  : — 

a.  Sigma  stems : ykvog,  tvyevijg, 

b.  T stems  : ickpag,  Kpiag. 

c.  N stems : psiZujv. 

The  simplification  brought  about  by  a similar  arrangement  of  verbal 
stems  is  even  more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  conjugation.  Here 
the  large  number  of  irregular  verbs,  which  in  our  old  grammars 
were  merely  put  together  alphabetically,  has  been  very  consider- 
ably reduced,  so  that  one  may  almost  hope  that  at  no  very 
distant  time  it  might  be  said  of  Greek,  as  of  other  languages,  that 
all  its  verbs  are  regular.  This  more  rational  division  of  verbs 
adopted  by  Professor  Curtius  was  suggested  by  the  system  adopted 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  native  grammarians  of 
India.  They  discovered  that  most  verbs  undergo,  in  the  Present 
and  the  Imperfect,  certain  changes  in  their  inflected  bases,  and 
they  divided  all  verbs  into  ten  classes,  according  to  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  in  forming  these  two  tenses.  Most  of  these 
classes  exist  in  Greek,  and  some  new  ones  had  to  be  added  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  immense  variety  of  A^erbal  formations  in 
the  classical  dialects  of  Greece.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  the  root  budh, 
to  know,  forms  its  present  by  raising  m to  o (an),  and  the  Brah- 
mans said,  accordingly,  bodhdmi,  1 know,  ahodham,  I knew, 
but  abudliam,  the  Aorist,  I knew.  In  exactly  the  same  manner 
the  Greeks  form  the  Present  and  Imperfect  of  the  stem  4>vy,  as 
(pivyd),  ipevyov,  while  the  Aorist  is  i(pvyov.  If  this  principle  is 
once  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Xiiirw,  tXnrov,  rtixio,  hanov, 
rp'i^tx),  irpi/jor,  &c.,  all  follow  the  same  rule.  Traces  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple are  forrnd  in  the  Latin  dico,  as  compared  vrith  die  in  Judicis  or 
causidlcus  ; in  fido,  as  compared  with  fides ; in  duco,  as  compared 
with  dux,  duds ; nay,  the  difference  between  I bite  and  I bit  rests 
on  the  same  grounds  as  that  between  XeUd)  and  'iXnrov.  Again, 
what  can  be  clearer  than  that  forms  like  cuK-vv-pi,  cdic-vv-ptv, 
come  from  the  same  mould  which  in  Sanskrit  yields  chi-nb-mi,  I 
collect,  but  cM-nu-mas,  we  collect  ? Verbs  like  dd,  to  give,  ai« 
reduplicated  in  Sarrskrit  in  the  Present  and  Imperfect,  not  in  the 
Aorist.  Plence  daddmi,  I give,  adaddm,  I gave,  but  addm,  Aorist, 
I gave.  Exactly  the  same  in  Greek : dLodipi,  1 give,  tSiSujv,  I gave, 
but  Aorist  iSaiv. 

Sometimes  a mere  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  of  the 
Greek  language  is  srrfficient  to  remove  the  apparent  irregularities  of 
Greek  verbs.  What  can  at  first  sight  be  more  anomalous  than 
I hold.  Imp.  dxov,  Aor.  'iaxov,  Eut.  ? Yet  all  these  forms 
become  regular  as  soon  as  they  are  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit 
root  sail,  to  hold  out.  Sanskrit  initial  s is  represented  in  Greek 
by  the  asper.  Hence  t'xw  would  be  the  regirlar  form  corresponding 
to  Sanskrit  salidnd,  only  that  the  phonetic  rrrle  which  in  Greek 
forbids  the  aspiration  at  the  begirrning  of  two  successive  syllables 
redrrees  f'xw  to  i'x(u.  From  this  stem  asx  by  syncope  came  i-o’x-or', 
the  Sanskrit  asaham.  In  the  future  the  aspiration  of  the  final  y is 
swallowed  up  by  the  e ; hence,  as  there  is  nothing  to  necessitate 
the  suppression  of  the  initial  aspirate,  it  remains  in  the  Future 
f'lw.  The  secondary  form  "ktxio,  again,  is  nothing  but  a redu- 
plicated Present.  From  cex  the  Greeks  formed  maexoj,  as  from 
y(v,  yiysvoi,  contracting  both,  however,  at  once  into  ahxio  and 
yiyvdj.  The  form  aiax^i  became  'iax<>^,  arrd  this,  according  to  the 
rule  just  nrentioued,  had  necessarily  to  be  changed  into  iVxw. 
No  power  on  earth,  however,  could  reduce  anomalous  forms 
such  as  laQ'idi  and  iipayov  to  one  common  root.  They  must  he 
treated  like  the  English  I go,  1 went — namely,  as  radically  distinct, 
and  as  restricted  by  usage  to  certain  tenses  and  moods.  ’EaeUo  is 
connected  with  the  Sanskrit  ad-mi,  Latin  cdo,  I eat ; iaOiio,  or  the 
Homeric  ieOw,  standing  for  tS-9w,  and  ic-diu).  The  Future  icopai, 
the  Perfect  iS-IiSnita,  likewise  spring  from  IS,  to  eat.  The  Aorist 
i(payoi',  on  the  contrary,  points  to  Sanskrit  bhaj,  to  divide,  wMch, 
by  an  idiomatic  whim,  was  retained  in  this  one  tense  with  the 
meaning  of  eating. 

All  these  matters  may  well  be  taught  at  school ; in  fact,  they 
form  a necessary  antidote  against  the  otherwise  illogical  and 
bewildering  mass  of  information  with  which  the  memory  of  boys 


has  necessarily  to  be  brrrdened  when  they  first  learn  by  rote 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Professor  Cm’tius  says  very 
truly,  “ Memory  can  neither  accurately  grasp  the  great  variety  of 
Greek  forms  nor  retain  them,  unless  it  be  supported  by  an 
analysing  and  combining  intelligence,  which  furnishes,  as  it  were, 
the  hooks  and  cement  to  strengthen  that  which  has  been  learned, 
and  permanently  to  impress  it  upon  the  mind.”  Brrt  if  tMs  is  so, 
why  not  gr’atify  “ the  analysing  and  combining  iiitelligence  ” of 
boys  by  telling  them,  after  they  have  once  mastered  the  various 
forms  of  the  Present,  the  Perfect,  the  Aorist,  and  the  Future, 
how  such  forms  came  to  be  what  they  are  ? No  doubt  boys  will 
srrbmit  to  be  taught,  as  they  have  been  taught  for  centuries,  that 
the  Future  in  Greek,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  an  auxiliary 
verb,  such  as  I shall,  is  indicated  by  some  change  at  the  end  of 
the  verb.  But  what  ideas  can  a boy  connect  with  such  a state- 
ment, what  discipline  can  it  be  to  his  reasoning  faculties,  if  he  is 
simply  made  to  repeat  SiStopi,  1 give  ; £maw,  I shall  give  ? We 
cannot  repeat  it  too  often  that  the  beginning  must  be  made  by 
this  purely  mechanical  process — that  boys  must  first  learn  their 
paradigms  without  any  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers.  But, 
after  having  done  so,  they  ought  to  be  rewarded  as  a conjuror 
rewards  his  bewildered  audience,  by  showing  them  the  secret  of 
s'ome  of  his  tricks.  Grammar  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
a mere  puzzle  which  a boy  solves  mechanically.  A boy’s  face 
will  light  up  with  intelligent  surprise  if  you  tell  him  that  the 
Greeks  could  no  n^ore  form  their  Future  without  an  auxiliary  verb 
than  he  can ; that  in  the  earliest  days  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks, 
when  they  wished  to  express  a future  act,  said  I go  to  do,  j ust  as  the 
French,  even  at  the  present  day,  say,  Je  vaisfaire.  These  same 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks  employed  the  auxiliary  verb  as,  to  be, 
which  still  exists  in  Greek  dpi,  i.e.  kapi,  and  in  Sanskrit  as-mi,  I 
am.  If  they  wished  to  express  an  event  that  had  not  yet 
happened,  but  was  going  to  happen,  they  joined  their  root  as,  to  be, 
with  the  root  gd,  to  go,  and  thus  formed  a compound  as-yd-mi,  I 
go  to  be,  I shall  be.  This  asydmi  exists  in  Greek,  only  with  the 
Middle  instead  of  the  Active  terminations,  in  the  Homeric  iaaopat, 
afterwards  shortened  to  ieopai ; for  Sanskrit  sy  is  pronounced  in 
Greek  aa.  WeU,  this  verbal  compound,  asydmi,  I go  to  be, 
shortened  to  sydmi,  is  added  in  Sanskrit  to  any  verbal  stem  in 
order  to  impart  to  it  a future  meaning.  Thus  dd,  the  stem  of 
daddmi,  I give,  takes  sydmi,  and  then  as  ddsydmi  means 
I shall  give,  lit.  I go  to  be  giving,  ddsydmas,  we  shall  give, 
lit.  we  go  to  be  giving.  Now,  under  what  form  can  tMs 
ddsydmi,  I shall  give,  appear  in  Greek  ? There  is  a Doric 
Future  Sw-alw,  I shaU  give,  which  comes  as  close  as  possible  to 
Sanskrit  ddsydmi,  if  we  only  remember  that  Greek  has  thrown 
off  mi  as  the  termination  of  the  first  person  singular.  In 
common  Greek,  however,  the  i,  which  represents  the  Sanskrit  y, 
is  lost  altogether,  thus  leaving  us  bdnm,  1 shall  go,  lit.  I go  to  be 
giving.  If  a Greek  stem  ends  in  a consonant,  the  s is  joined  to  it 
according  to  the  general  rules  afiecting  the  combination  of  conso- 
nants in  Greek.  After  X,  p,  v,  p,  however,  a connecting  vowel  was 
inserted.  As  in  Sanskrit,  from  tan,  to  extend,  Yfe  have  the  future 
tan-i-sliydmi,  so  in  Greek  there  was  originally  a future  nv-s-cnin. 
This  became  rtv-i-cra).  But  s between  two  vowels  is  lost  in  Greek, 
as,  for  instance,  ykvog,  Dat.  ykvtot  — ykvu.  According  to  the  same 
rule,  Ttviouj  became  revtoi,  rivtS,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, in  token  of  the  loss  of  a syllable  and  the  contraction  that 
had  taken  place  in  times  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Homer  or 
Hesiod. 

One  more  remark.  The  s between  two  vowels,  which  in  Greek 
is  lost,  appears  in  Latin  as  r.  Hence  Latin  gener-i,  instead  of 
genes-i,  corresponding  to  Greek  ykvtcn,  ykvsi.  Applying  this  rule 
to  the  Future  asydmi,  we  should  expect  in  Latin  era,  corresponding 
to  Greek  IVw  or  tcupai.  After  this,  ask  any  intelligent  boy  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  Future  Perfect  StSwoopat  and 
the  Latin  Futurum  exactum  dedero,  and  he  will,  without  much 
hesitation,  make  the  same  discoA’ery  which  was  made  by  Professor 
Bopp  many  years  ago  in  his  first  analysis  of  the  system  of  conju- 
gation common  to  aU  the  members  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of 
speech  — namely,  that  in  both  these  forms  the  stem  is  that  of  the 
Perfect,  whereas  the  termination  is  that  of  the  Future,  aupai  in 
Greek,  ro  in  Latin,  both  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  sydmi, 
which  sydmi  is  a compound  of  as  and  ydmi,  I go  to  be. 


LINDISFAEN  CHASE.* 

Me.  EUSKIN  somewhere  speaks  of  the  sense  of  power  which 
is  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  a few  random  sentences  of  the 
conversations  between  Guy  Mannering  and  Mr.  Pleydell.  They 
talk  nothing  but  trifles,  but  the  reader  feels  by  a kind  of  instinct 
that  it  is  just  these  trifles  which  actually  passed  between  them. 
They  could,  perhaps,  have  been  made  to  say  better  things,  but  the 
words  which  might  be  substituted  would  not  be  the  real  words 
they  said.  The  imagination  of  a great  artist  recognises  no  various 
readings,  and  admits  of  no  appeal  from  its  own  version  of  the  facts. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  what  people  might  have  done  or 
ought  to  have  done ; it  tells  you  simply  what  they  did.  An 
ingenious  person  could  suggest  numberless  good  reasons  why  the 
most  uneducated  clown  may  admire  the  performance  of  a great 
actor,  but  we  never  doubt  that  the  real  Partridge  thought  Garrick 
a very  paltry  fellow.  The  writer  is  not  his  own  master.  The 
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Muse  is  impatient  of  being  controlled,  even  by  her  own  interpreter, 
and  wbat  sbe  puts  into  his  mouth  that  he  must  speak.  When 
Thackeray,  speaking  as  a third  person,  critieizes  the  people  he 
has  himself  created,  we  can  sometimes  see  from  his  comments  that 
the  eharacter  ho  has  drawn  is  something  different  from  the 
charaeter  he  meant  to  draw.  “ I strayed  into  a little  wood ; and, 
coming  out  of  it  presently,  told  how  the  story  had  been  revealed 
to  me  somehow,”  That  is  his  account  of  how  he  came  to  write 
the  Newco^nes,  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  real  artist  in  his 
degree.  Even  a novel,  if  it  is  not  in  some  sort  a revelation,  will 
be  wanting  in  reality.  Other  merits  it  may  have  in  abundance. 
Fertility  of  invention  will  enable  a man  to  construct  a story; 
knowledge  of  life  will  help  him  to  speculate  how  the  characters 
he  has  determined  to  paint  would  be  likely  to  act  under  given 
circumstances ; fancy,  or  wit,  or  humour  may  furnish  whole  pages 
of  dialogue  to  put  into  their  mouths ; and  in  any,  nay  in  all,  of  these 
respects  the  novel  written  without  imagination  may  be  superior 
to  the  novel  written  with  it.  But  there  will  still  be  a great  gulf 
between  the  two.  The  former  -will  want  the  one  key  which  can 
unlock  the  imaginary  past.  It  will  be  at  best  a clever  fiction,  a 
cunningly  devised  fable. 

Of  this  class  of  novels  Lindisfarn  Chase  is  a notable  example. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  by  sheer  hard  work  has  been  done 
thoroughly  and  conscientious!)',  but  the  effect  on  the  reader  resem- 
bles that  which  some  music  has  on  a listener.  It  only  makes  him 
feel  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  training,  he  could  compose  as 
good  himself.  The  proportions  of  the  story  are  admirably  kept. 
There  are  the  right  number  of  people  in  it — enough  to  make  it 
lively,  and  not  so  many  as  to  make  it  confusing.  They  come  on 
the, stage  at  the  right  time;  their  conversation  either  contiibutes 
to  the  development  of  their  characters,  or  helps  to  work  out  the 
plot ; their  dispositions  and  conduct  are  described  with  con- 
siderable skill.  And  yet,  somehow,  they  are  only  clever  puppets. 
Thej'  have  their  being  in  the  book,  but  they  neither  live  nor 
move  there.  It  is  to  this  want  of  re^ity,  perhaps,  that  a certain 
air  of  vulgarity  which  is  perceivable  in  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope’s  women 
is,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  attributed.  Unfortunately,  this  charac- 
teristic is  most  appai’ent  in  his  professed  heroine.  Kate  Lindisfarn 
is  a young  lady  of  a type  which,  though  it  may  be  very  charming 
in  real  life;  is  apt  to  be  a little  offensive  in  fiction.  In  a 
novel,  we  mainly  judge  a woman  by  her  conversation.  AH 
the  nameless  softening  and  correcting  influences  which  tend  to 
modify  our  judgment  in  actual  intercourse  are  wanting  here. 
Instead  of  interpreting  what  she  says,  by  what  she  is,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  interpret  what  she  is  by  what  she  says.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  which  an  author  too  often  forgets.  He  knows  that  a 
pretty  face  and  a ladylike  manner  can  reduce  to  simple  piquancy 
much  that  without  these  additions  would  be  absolute  vulgarity, 
and  he  fancies  that  a mere  description  of  his  heroine’s  charms  will 
have  the.same  effect  on  the  reader  as  an  actual  inspection  of  them. 
At  least  some  such  reason  as  this  is  the  only  excuse  we  can 
imagine  for  the  somewhat  coaa-se  and  unpleasing  heroines  of  many 
novel#  of  the  day.  We  do,  not  mean  that  Mr.  Trollope  has  made 
Kate  Lindisfarn  a fast  young  lady ; we  only  say  that  he  has  con- 
trived to  invest  her,  on  her  first  introduction  to  the  reader,  with  a 
species  of  mannerism  which  is  to  the  mind  what  a fixed  colour  is 
to  the  face.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  she  actually  does  is  to  call 
her  father  by  his  abbreviated  Christian  name,  which,  as  everyone 
about  her  does  the  same,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a very  grave 
offence ; and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  reader’s  dislike  to  her 
wears  off  as  he  gets  on  in  the  story.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  her 
sins  ought  all  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  another  of  Mr.  Trollope’s 
favourites,  “the  Dowager  Lady  Farnleigh,”  a buxom  widow  of 
five-and-forty,  richly  endowed  with  the  offensive  vivacity  charac- 
teristic of  her  age  and  position.  Lady  Farnleigh  is  Kate’s  god- 
mother, and  we  will  quote  one  specimen  of  her  conversation  : — 

“ Why  Kate,”  cried  Lady  Larnleigh,  in  a clear,  ringing,  cheery  voice, 
that  vould  have  been  good  to  any  amount  as  a draft  for  sympathy  on  any 
one  within  earshot,  “ why  Kate,  as  I am  a sinner,  if  there  is  not  Freddy 
Falconer  coming'  along 'the  road  on  his  cob,  looking  for  all  the  world,  of 
course,  as  if  he  had  been  just  taken  out  of  the  bandbox  in  which  the  London 
tailor  had  sent  him  down  for  the  enlightenment  of  us  natives.  Shall  we  run, 
Kate,  like  naughty  girls,  as  we  are  ; shall  we  show  our  Silverton  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum  a clean  pair  of  heels  ; or  boldly  stay  and  abide  the  ordeal  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I vote  for  standing  our  ground,”  answered  Kate.  “ I see  no  reason 
for  running  awaj-,”  she  added,  laughing,  but  with  a somewhat  heightened 
colour  in  her  cheek. 

“ To  be  sure,  what  is  Freddy  Falconer  to  you,  or  you  to  Freddy  Falconer  ? 
Them’s  your  sentiments,  as  old  Gafi'er  Miles  says,  eh  Kate  ? Who’s  afraid  ? 
I am  sure  I am  not,”  replied  Lady  Farnleigh. 

Pei'liaps  we  may  be  unreasonably  squeamish,  but  we  own  that 
even  to  read  sucli  a conversation  as  this  excites  a vehement  desire 
that  St.  Paul’s  rule  against  women  speaking  in  church  were  ex- 
tended, ill  the  case  of  widows,  to  women  speaking  out  of  church. 

In  spite  of  his  sex,  Mr.  Trollope  is  to  some  extent  infected  with 
that  feminine  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  unhealthy  dispo- 
sition to  create  moral  dilemmas  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
the  novel- writing  of  the  present  day.  The  story  tm-ns,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  an  alleged  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  to 
sacrifice  her  happiness  to  her  conscience.  Owing  to  the  supposed 
death  of  a cousin,  Kate  Lindisfarn  and  her  sister  Margaret 
have  been  brought  up  as  the  co-heiresses  of  Lindisfarn  Chase. 
It  turns  out,  however,  one  day  that  the  Julian  Lindisfarn 
whom  every  one  believes  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Eed  Indians 
is  still  alive,  and  he  suddenly  reappears  in  the  person  of  a wounded 
smuggler  who  has  been  brought  to  a cottage  near  the  Chase. 
Here  he  reveals  himself  to  Kate,  and  exacts  from  her  a promise 


not  to  disclose  the  fact  that  ho  is  alive,  except  to  her  sister  Mar- 
garet, until  he  either  dies  of  his  wound  or  recovers  sufficiently  to 
be  removed.  This  interval  of  enforced  silence,  short  as  it  proves 
to  be,  is  long  enough  to  reduce  Miss  Undisfam  to  very  great 
straits.  A certain  Captain  Ellingham  has  been  for  some  time  in 
love  with  her,  and  he  unfortunately  chooses  the  very  day  after  her 
visit  to  the  cottage  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  an  offer.  She  can- 
not accept  him,  as  she  wishes  to  do,  because  he,  in  common  with  all 
the  world,  is  under  the  mistaken  belief  tliat  she  is  an  heiress  ; and 
her  promise  of  secresy  prevents  her  from  disclosing  the  real  gi'ound 
of  her  refusal.  Accordingly  she  rejects  him  unconditionally,  and 
tells  him  she  can  give  him  no  hope.  Considering  that  Kate 
knows,  when  she  says  this,  that  in  a month’s  time  her  cousin  will 
be  away,  and  her  promise  no  longer  binding,  and  considering 
also  tha't  she  does  not  in  the  least  suspect  Captain  Ellingham 
of  proposing  to  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  this  way 
of  putting  the  case  involves  an  utterly  gratuitous  and  absurd 
sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  both.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
see  why  Miss  Lindisfarn  could  not  have  thrown  an  amount 
of  uncertainty  into  her  answer  which  would  have  left  Captain 
Ellingham  free  either  to  renew  his  offer  after  her  real  position 
had  been  made  public,  or  to  seek  a richer  wife  elsewhere.  All 
that  she  was  bound  to  do,  in  consequence  of  her  promise  to 
Julian  Lindisfarn,  was  not  to  communicate  the  fact  that  she  was 
no  longer  an  heiress,  and  not  to  accept  an  offer  which  was  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  change.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
her  telling  Captain  Ellijigham  the  plain  truth  that,  for  reasons  she 
could  not  disclose,  she  was  unable  to  give  him  an  answer  then, 
and  that  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  at  liberty  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  her  again  if  he  thought  fit  to  take  that  course. 
Such  a commonplace  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  at  once  more  straightforward  and 
more  considerate  than  the  alternative  of  an  unconditional  refusal, 
though  it  would  certainly  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  so  dear 
to  a certain  school  of  novelists,  which  regards  a lover  simply  as  a 
victim  given  to  a young  lady  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
sacrificed  to  an  exaggerated  or  imaginary  sense  of  duty. 

The  real  interest  of  Lindisfarn  Chase,  however,  centres  not  in 
Kate,  but  in  Margaret.  She  has  been  educated  in  France,  and  has 
brought  thence  a very  decided  conviction  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
properly  behaved  young  person  is  to  marry  well.  When,  there- 
fore, she  hears  of  her  cousin  being  alive,  her  first  thought  is  how 
to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  short  remaining  time  during  which 
she  will  still  be  esteemed  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  Chase.  hK. 
Frederic  Falconer,  the  son  of  a banker  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Silverton,  is  quite  as  ready  to  propose  to  her  as  Captain 
Ellingham  is  to  propose  to  Kate,  and  Margaret  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  providing  him  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But 
even  when  this  is  effected,  and  their  engagement  announced,  her 
mind  is  not  at  ease.  It  seems  impossible,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  to  get  the  mandage  over  before  the  disclosure  of  Julian 
Lindisfarn’s  being  alive,  and  Margaret  knows  Mr.  Falconer  quite 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  his  views  will  be  entirely  changed 
by  this  unpleasant  resurrection.  It  happens,  too,  that  for  different 
reasons  the  gentleman  is  just  as  anxious  to  hurry  matters  as  the 
lady,  and  the  interview  between  them,  in  which  each  is  longing 
to  bring  about,  and  afraid  to  hint  at,  an  elopement,  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  Indeed,  the  character  of  this  young  lady  is  satisfactory 
throughout.  It  is  true  that,  when  she  is  first  introduced,  the 
reader  ,can  hardly  repress  a fear  that  she  may  be  reserved  for 
some  startling  crime ; but  it  is  all  the  more  consoling  to  find,  as 
the  story  goes  on,  that  she  contemplates  nothmg  worse  than  the 
deception  of  a lover  who  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  who  has  every  intention  of  deceiving  her  in,  or  rather  before, 
his  turn.  In  short,  Margaret  Lindisfarn  goes  a long  way  towards 
redeeming  the  character  of  a novel  which,  if  it  were  not  for  her, 
would,  notwithstanding  many  good  points,  be  decidedly  heavy 
reading. 


MEMOIES,  MISCELLANIES,  AND  LETTEES  OF  THE  LATE 
LUCY  AIKIN.* 

TO  some  of  our  readers  Lucy  Aikin  will  very  possibly  be  a new 
name  ; to  others,  one  so  old  that  the  wonder  will  be  how  it 
comes  to  be  revived  now ; while  the  better  informed  will  have 
been  prepared  for  the  indispensable  Memoir  and  Remains  which 
in  these  days  are  as  necessary  a testimony  to  a departed  literary 
celebrity  as  an  entry  in  the  newspaper  obituary.  The  present 
volume  tells  us  as  little  as  memoir  can  of  the  life  of  its  subject. 
It  does  little,  indeed,  beyond  informing  us  that  she  was  born  in 
1781,  and  died  in  1864 — giving  some  account  of  her  parentage, 
with  a record  of  removals  from  “the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,”  from 
Stoke  Newington  to  Hampstead,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Hamp- 
stead back  again — inserting  a few  pages  of  infantine  autobio- 
graphy, and  naming  the  friends  with  whom  she  associated.  But 
from  these  meagre  facts,  helped  out  by  her  letters  and  some 
experiments  in  essay  writing,  we  derive  a sufficiently  definite  idea 
of  a literaiy  woman  of  a type  quite  distinct  from  any  to  be  met 
with  now,  and  yet  clearly  the  precursor  of  a prominent  school  of 
female  writers  among  ourselves.  Lucy  Aikin,  niece  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  was  one  of  a remarkable  'family  to  whom  “ talent  was  an 
inheritance.”  Her  father.  Dr.  Aikin  (Editor  of  the  Athenceuni), 
and  her  two  brothers,  wei'e  all  distinguished  both  in  literature  and 

* Memoirs,  MisceUanies,  and  Letters  of  the  late  Lucy  Aikin.  Edited  by 
Philip  Hemeiy  Le  Breton.  London  ; Longman  & Co.  1864. 
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science.  She  came  into  the  world  -with  a name,  and  a circle  of 
admirers  ready  to  gather  round  her.  An  Aikin,  as  such,  was  ex- 
pected, in  a particular  set,  to  he  remarkable  in  some  department, 
and  she  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  Some  persons  rebel  against 
a pai-t  thus  laid  out  for  them,  hut  Miss  Aikin  accepted  it  at  once. 
All  her  life  she  felt  herself  to  he  a marked  member  of  a dis- 
tinguished circle,  and  the  impression  imparted  weight  and  dignity 
to  her  character.  She  was  one  of  the  many  people  who  owe  much 
to  their  deficiencies.  Sense  was  her  forte,  and  she  was  more  con- 
spicuously sensible,  both  in  her  own  and  others’  eyes,  from  not 
possessing  a touch  of  genius.  Cultivating  her  powers  to  the  utmost, 
and  of  a temper  to  see  things  at  their  brightest,  she  was  too 
merely  sensible  to  know  how  far  she  came  short  when  she  had 
done  her  best,  and  therefore  she  escaped  discouragement.  She 
took  all  the  praise  she  got  simply,  and  without  misgiving,  and  was 
modestly  thankful  to  have  her  due.  Thus  sustained,  she 
succeeded  in  working  out  her  ideal  life.  We  find  no  sentimental 
complaints  of  the  world’s  hollowness ; her  family,  her  friends,  her 
society,  her  pursuits,  her  success,  all  satisfied  her.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  a theory  of  life  can  do  for  minds  of  a certain  strength 
and  docility  combined — minds  that  are  able  at  once  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  a school  without  doubt  or  question,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  them.  Miss  Aikin  worked  out  the  Unitarian  social  theory, 
was  one  of  its  model  women,  and  so  far  personified  that  theory 
that  we  regret  that  no  portrait  or  description  of  her  face  and  person 
enables  us  to  picture  her  to  ourselves  in  this  aspect. 

People  who  are  conscious  of  always  doing  their  utmost,  and 
always  attaining  their  ends,  can  scarcely  avoid  a certain  smugness 
of  tone  when  self  is  the  subject.  We  do  not  say  that  Miss  Aikin 
talks  too  much  about  herself;  yet,  whenever  self  is  touched  on, 
we  are  struck  with  a serenity  and  complacency  which  are  unusual 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a theme.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  West 
India  islands,  that  all  the  little  hoys  there  are  very  good,  and  all 
know  it.  This  strikes  us  as  Miss  Aikin’s  case.  She  tells  us,  for 
in.stance,  that  at  three  years  old  she  escaped  two  dangers.  Her 
grandmother  once  called  her  dunce,  which  might  have  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  her  if  repeated,  but  happily  it  never  was  repeated ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  tiattered  the  “ rosy  child  of 
three  ” till  she  might  have  been  totally  spoilt,  if  her  mother  had 
not  taught  her  what  flattery  was,  and  warned  her  not  to  be  led 
away  by  it.  Again,  a year  or  two  later,  she  remembered  expressing 
herself  with  such  warmth  and  spirit  in  an  appeal  to  the  parental 
authority  against  her  brother,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eating  more 
than  his  share  of  tart,  that  her  father  exclaimed — 

“ Why,  Lucy,  you  are  quite  eloquent ! ” O never-to-be-forgotten 
praise ! Had  I been  a boy,  it  might  have  made  me  an  orator ; as  it  was,  it 
excited  me  to  exert  to  the  utmost,  by  tongue  and  pen,  all  the  power  of 
words  I possessed,  or  could  ever  acquire.  I had  learned  where  my 
strength  lay. 

Later  on  in  life,  when  she  was  beginning  to  he  a lion  on  her  own 
account,  she  writes  from  Edinburgh  to  her  father,  after  having 
surprised  the  literary  ladies  there  by  some  culinary  accomplish- 
ment : — 

I never  feel  the  value  of  the  knowledge  that  you  and  my  dear  mother 
have  been  at  such  pains  to  instil  into  me  so  much  as  when  I am  among 
strangers,  and  find  myself  capable  of  improving  them  in  something  useful  or 
ornamental.  Then,  when  I meet  with  any  commendations,  and  people  say, 
“ How  did  you  learn  it  ? ” what  a proud  delight  have  I in  answering — my 
father  taught  me  this,  my  mother  that,  one  of  my  brothers  informed  me  of 
such  a thing ; in  short,  not  only  the  foundation  stone,  but  every  other  in  the 
fabric  of  my  mind  and  manners,  was  laid  by  an  honoured  and  a loving  hand 
— no  mercenary  touched  it. 

In  something  of  the  same  strain  is  her  testimony  to  her  aunt  Bar- 
hauld’s  hymns  in  prose — compositions  inconceivably  vapid  to 
some  tastes.  “ They  taught  me  piety.” 

We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  all  the  pains  lavished  by  herself 
and  others  on  her  training  were  well  bestowed.  At  a time  when 
conversation  and  social  intercourse  were  still  arts,  she  could  play  her 
part  with  distinguished  credit.  We  see  that  eminent  men  sought 
her  society,  and  talked  their  best  before  her,  while  she  was  the 
acknowledged  equal  of  the  more  conspicuous  lights  of  her  own  sex. 
After  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  she  exclaims  with  rapture  to  Dr. 
Channing,  “ Oh,  the  noble,  the  glorious,  beings  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see  and  know ! What  would  life  be  without  the 
commerce  of  superior  minds,  what  earth  without  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ? ” And  the  catalogue  of  her  friends  really  excuses  the  tone 
of  exultation.  We  have  JoannaJlaillie,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Priestley, 
Professor  Smyth,Iloscoe,  Hallam,  Rogers,  Wishaw,  William  Taylor, 
Sir  H.  Holland,  Denman,  Brougham,  Malthus,  Harriet  Martineau, 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Jefirey,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Her  privileges  in  the  way  of  good  talk  were  really 
remarkable,  and  no  one  values  this  like  a clever  woman,  or  perhaps 
is  a better  judge  of  it.  Thus,  in  1827,  she  goes  to  Cambridge  with 
some  friends,  and  writes : — 

The  Professor  [Smyth]  gave  us  two  grand  dinners,  and  assembled  several 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  tlie  University  to  meet  us.  . . We  had  also  Sedg- 
wick, W oodwardian  Professor,  and  the  great  mathematician  Whewell.  These 
two  are  intimate  friends,  and  a good  deal  alike  in  their  cast  of  mind  and  man- 
ners. That  is  to  say,  they  are  very  clever  and  able  men  of  that  kind  of  which 
Mr.  Brougham  is  the  great  exemplar — men  of  wonderful  energy  and  activity 
of  mind,  profound  in  one  or  two  branches  of  knowledge,  and  ignorant  of  none, 
whose  conversation  teems  with  allusions  drawn  from  the  most  various  and 
distant  sources,  illustrating  bright  and  original  ideas  of  their  own  ; men 
to  whom  it  is  a delight,  but  not  a relaxation,  to  listen — whose  thoughts  flow 
almost  too  rapidly  for  language  to  overtake  them,  whose  ideas  come  crowd- 
ing and  jostling  like  a crowd  in  a narrow  gate.  For  Mr.  Brougham,  the 
experience  of  the  world,  and  the  habit  of  applying  his  eloquence  to  practical 
points  of  law  and  politics,  on  which  it  is  his  business  to  talk  down  to  verj' 


ordinary  capacities,  has  moderated  the  exuberance  which  reigns  unchecked 
in  these  academics  ; but  if  any  fonn  of  circumstances  could  have  tied  him 
down  to  a college  life  he  would  have  been  such  as  one  of  these. 

Nor  does  her  appreciation  of  her  own  clever  set  blind  her  to  its 
arrogance.  Dr.  Channing  has  made  some  inquiries,  to  which  she 
replies  (1830) : — 

I have  heard  the  two  works  you  mention  spoken  of  with  high  praise  by  a 
few  good  judges,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  them  ; the  author,  1 am  told,  is  a 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  but  this  is  all  I can  learn.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  much  the  lettered  aristocracy  of  London  societj’-  disdains  to  know  any- 
thing of  provincial  genius  or  merit,  at  least  in  any  but  the  most  popular 
branches  of  literature.  Montgomery,  a Sheffield  poet,  being  also  an  Evan- 
gelical, is  tolerably  well  known  in  London,  and  may  in  some  companies  be 
slightly  mentioned  without  committing  the  speaker.  But  a Sheffield  meta- 
physician ! — bold  were  the  London  diner-out  who  would  dare  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  him.  You  once  observed  to  me  that  everywhere  the  sovereign  is 
worshipped  ; with  us  that  sovereign  is  an  idol  called  Gentility,  and  costly 
are  the  offerings  laid  upon  the  altar.  Dare  to  make  conversation  in  the  most 
accomplished  society  something  of  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  not  a mere 
dissipation,  and  you  constantly  become  that  thing  of  horror — a bore. 

Perhaps  the  London  dinner-table  was  jealous  of  the  greatest  lions 
of  all  out  of  its  own  set.  Miss  Aikin  meets  (1815)  Walter  Scott 
and  his  daughter  (afterwards  Mrs.  Lockhart),  and  is  not  as  enthu- 
siastic in  her  tone  as  we  might  have  expected.  She  thinks  the  lion 
of  the  day  did  not  utter  such  roarings  as  her  next  neighbour,  Mr. 
Sotheby,  and  she  talks  of  Scott  with  a little  air  of  patronage : — 

He  (Scott)  was  delighted  to  see  my  aunt,  and  paid  her  great  attention,  which 
I was  very  glad  of.  He  told  her  that  “ Tramp,  tramp,”  “ Splash,  splash,” 
Taylor’s  “ Lenora,”  which  she  had  carried  into  Scotland  to  Dugald  Stuart  many 
3'ears  ago,  was  what  made  him  a poet.  I heard  him  tell  a story  or  two  with  a dry 
kind  of  humour  for  which  he  is  distinguished ; and  though  he  speaks  very 
broad  Scotch,  is  a heavy-looking  man,  and  has  little  the  air  of  a gentleman,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  him  ; he  is  lively,  spirited,  and  quite  above  all  affec- 
tation. ...  A lady  next  Sotheby  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  we  could  see 
by  Mr.  Scott’s  countenance,  if  Waverley  were  mentioned,  whether  he  was  the 
author  ? “I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  S. ; “ we  will  try.”  So  he  called 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  table  to  the  top,  “ Mr.  Scott,  I have  heard  there 
is  a new  novel  coming  out  by  the  author  of  Waverley ; have  you  heard  of 
it  ? ” “I  have,”  said  the  minstrel,  “ and  I believe  it.”  He  answered  very 
steadily,  and  everybody  cried  out  directly,  “ O,  I am  glad  of  it ! ” “ Yes,” 
said  Mr.  Wishaw,  “ I am  a great  admirer  of  those  novels ; ” and  we  began  to 
discuss  which  was  the  best  of  the  two.  But  Scott  kept  out  of  this  debate, 
and  had  not  the  assurance  to  say  any  handsome  things  of  the  works,  though 
be  is  not  the  author — O no ! for  he  denies  them. 

In  religion,  politics,  and  liberal  views  generally.  Miss  Aikin  was 
tbrougbout  her  long  life  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  her  youth  ; no 
rebellious  or  perverse  originality  struck  out  new  theories,  or 
inspired  mistrust  of  the  old  ones.  Any  one  who  has  glanced 
through  her  Charles  1.  will  have  been  impressed  with  her  implicit 
one-sidedness,  her  democratic  suspicion  of  kingcraft,  her  ab- 
horrence of  establishments,  clergy,  and  bishops.  But  she  was 
also  candid ; in  a sense,  she  thought  for  herself,  and  learnt  much 
from  experience.  All  this  of  course  shows  itself  more  in  private 
correspondence  than  when  she  feels  herself  the  responsible  mouth- 
piece of  a party.  In  her  letters  we  mark  not  a few  changes.  She 
begins  life  a stauncher  republican  than  she  ends  it.  It  is  hard  to 
think  much  of  manner,  and  to  remain  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  is  hard  to  receive  civilities  from  fine  people  and  not 
be  won  over.  In  one  of  her  didactic  essays,  it  is  true,  she  fights 
against  the  inevitable  consequences  of  differences  of  rank,  and  re- 
proves a young  lady  for  expecting  her  dressmaker  to  receive  her 
orders  standing ; but  she  privately  tells  Dr.  Channing : — 

You  cannot,  without  seeing  it,  imagine  the  chann  which  waits  upon  a 
patroness  of  Almack’s.  Perfect  good  breeding  is  a beautiful  thing  to  behold, 
and  no  fine  art  deserves  to  be  more  studied.  « 

Very  plainly  telling  him,  on  his  claiming  superior  refinement  for 
his  countrywomen,  that  he  had  seen  none  of  our  ladies  of  rank.  Her 
correspondence  of  sixteen  years  with  Dr.  Channing,  in  itself  a testi- 
mony to  remarkable  qualities,  was  instrumental  to  a growing  mode- 
ration of  views  and  tone  of  thought,  fostering  her  patriotism  at  some 
sacrifice  of  party  spirit.  The  letters  are  compositions,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  A woman  aiming  to  keep  a distinguished  man,  many 
thousand  miles  distant,  au  courant  of  all  that  was  passing  in  England, 
was  bound  to  take  pains  and  do  her  best.  The  correspondence, 
indeed,  was  semi-otficial,  for  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  wishing  to 
convey  a message  of  civility  to  Channing,  sends  it  through  Miss 
Aikin,  who  is  naturally  pleased  to  convey  to  her  friend  this  testi- 
mony to  his  appreciation  in  England  — as  pleased  to  send  as,  we 
have  little  doubt,  the  distinguished  democrat  was  to  receive  it. 
One  effect  of  this  intercourse  was  a softer  tone.  After  all,  to  hate 
bishops  and  to  denounce  priestcraft  is  not  to  destroy  the  womanly 
nature.  The  moment  Miss  Aikin  came  under  interesting  clerical 
influence,  she  felt  its  power.  A good  woman  is  never  quite  happy 
without  her  favourite  minister ; and  Dr.  Channing  professed  a 
spirituality  in  religion  which  was  new  to  her,  who,  till  she 
became  acquainted  with  him,  had  aimed  at  the  old  Roman 
virtue,  had  doubted  whether  prayer  was  not  a weakness,  and 
had  roundly  expressed  her  contempt  for  Bonaparte,  in  1814,  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  taken  alive — for  “ not  extorting  from  us 
one  phrase  of  admiration  by  a death  generously  voluntary,  like 
that  of  Otho.”  Her  letters  are  decidedly  coloured  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  is  addressing  a pastor.  Little  confessions  and 
regrets  slip  from  her  which  she  would  have  felt  to  be  wholly  out 
of  place  in  addressing  a lay  friend ; and  in  reporting  to  him  a little 
bevy  of  strong-minded  feminine  admirers,  ready  in  many  points 
to  take  their  cue  from  him,  the  fervour  of  her  tone  shows  the 
subtle  influence  at  work.  “ How,”  she  asks — 

can  you  for  a moment  doubt  the  great,  the  inestimable  good  you  are 
working  on  many  minds,  in  many  lands  ? I must  write  to  you  a little  more 
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on  this  sulyect,  and  tell  you  what  I think  your  greatest  triumph,  or  at  least 
tliat  which  most  interests  me,  and  it  will  lead  me  to  a great  topic  hitherto 
untouched  between  us.  The  impression  you  have  produced  on  the  minds  of 
women  is  one  for  which  I bless  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  1 need 
not  tell  )'OU  how  precious  your  teaching  is  in  the  eyes  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and 
I have  long  since,  I think,"told  you  that  admirable  Mrs.  Somerville  was  your 
zealous  disciple.  I have  now  to  mention  that  you  have  another  in  Mrs. 
Marcct. 

'VVe  can  only  hope  ho  was  not  insensible  to  so  august  a trio  of 
disciples. 

Miss  Aildn  was  so  far  a new  light  as  to  be  very  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  women ; and  she  expresses  herself  on  this  subject  in  a 
tone  which  connects  her  with  the  party  who  have  lately  made 
themselves  so  busy.  She  is  supercilious  on  conjugal  obedience, 
laments  over  the  merely  domestic  interests  of  her  countrywomen, 
complains  of  their  invincible  prejudices,  ‘their  frivolous  and 
grovelling  sentiments,  and  wishes  they  were  taught  the  Latin 
classics,  which  at  least  might  inspire  them  with  a little  patriotism, 
without  which  they  can  never  deserve  the  friendship,  whatever 
they  may  obtain  of  the  love,  of  noble-minded  men.  She  objects, 
at  one  time,  to  women  visiting  the  poor,  lest  they  should  become 
as  blindly  prejudiced  as  the  objects  of  their  charitable  sympathies ; 
and,  in  fact,  when  in  this  groove,  she  runs  on  like  any  strong- 
minded  sister  of  either  hemisphere.  But  this  tone  is  more 
imbibed  from  others  than  really  part  of  herself. 

The  book  is  full  of  curious  little  notices  of  how  the  literary  world 
looked  upon  current  events  in  the  stirring  years  from  1830  to 
1850.  Miss  Aikin  especially  reports  tlie  disgust  of  her  set  at  the 
inroad  of  tract  literature.  She  and  Hallain,  in  1832,  croaked 
together  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  penny  magazines  and 
cyclopsedias ; and  a year  or  two  afterwards  she  still  laments  that 
literature  is  swamped  between  politics  and  theology.  “ You  may 
inquire  in  vain  for  light  reading.”  “We  can  scarcely  find  new 
works  sufficient  to  keep  our  Book  Society  alive.”  “I  suppose 
people  will  be  tired  of  twopenny  tracts  ere  long,  and  then  there 
will  again  be  a demand  for  books.”  Her  contempt  for  theology 
does  not  allow  her  to  enter  further  into  the  tracts  which  no 
doubt,  of  all  others,  were  to  her  the  greatest  and  most  irritating 
portent — the  Tracts  for  theTimes.  Altogether  we  can  recommend 
this  book  to  the  reader  as  a pleasant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  our  own  times.  It  is  full  of  allusions  to  people  and  things  of 
lasting  interest,  and  is  written  with  a clearness  and  correctness 
of  style  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  unusual  among  female 
writers. 


LA  FEMME  DANS  L’HUMANITE.* 

A TREATISE  on  Woman,  with  special  reference  to  Mdlle. 

Ninon  de  I’Enclos  and  other  ladies  of  historical  frailty,  it 
would  occur,  probably,  to  no  one  but  a Frenchman  to  write.  And 
no  one  but  a very  ingenious  Frenchman  would  venture  on  such  a 
paradox  as  to  say  that  the  celebrated  courtesan  in  question  im- 
proved the  morals  of  her  age.  M.  de  Pompery  is  very  susceptible 
to  female  attractions.  He  can  condone  anything  in  a pretty 
woman.  Chivalry  seems  to  have  entered  on  a new  phase  in  these 
latter  days.  The  fair  sinner  can  no  longer  reckon  on  finding  a 
knight  to  break  a lance  in  honour  of  her  charms,  but  she  is  pretty 
sure,  if  sufficiently  conspicuous,  of  some  kindly  biographer  who  will 
do  her  the  more  substantial  service  of  whitewashing  her  memory. 
Upon  M.  de  Pompery  her  moral  delinquencies  make  no  more  im- 
pression than  water  upon  a duck’s  back.  Mary  Stuart’s  insincerity, 
Madame  de  Longueville’s  gallantries,  the  ill-regulated  passions  of 
Mdlle.  de  I’Espinasse,  are  all  matters  of  trivial,  or  at  any  rate  of 
secondary,  import.  They  were  beautiful  women,  and  beauty,  like 
charity,  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  Nor  is  beauty  regarded  in 
these  instances  merely  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  In  the 
view  of  M.  de  Pompery,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  woman’s  nature. 
It  is  that  which  makes  her  what  she  is.  “ La  beauts,”  he  says,  “ est 
tellement  la  premiere  raison  d’etre  de  la  femme,  que  si  la  beautd  lui 
fait  d^faut,  ses  qualit^s  s’effacent,  et  que  lorsqu’elle  resplendit, 
ses  imperfections  disparaissent.”  This  is  very  comfortable  doctrine 
for  the  well-favoured  portion  of  the  fair  sex,  but  it  is  a little  harsh 
towards  those  whose  personal  endowments  are  less  remarkable. 
Madame  de  Stael,  for  instance,  was  not  beautiful,  yet  one  would 
hardly,  on  that  account,  blot  out  her  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
womankind.  M.  de  Pompery  seems  to  have  a lurking  suspicion 
that  the  facts  do  not  exactly  square  with  his  theory.  When  he 
comes  to  reduce  his  work  into  the  form  of  a series  of  axioms,  he 
materially  enlarges  that  hard  saying  of  his,  that  woman  and 
beauty  are  convertible  terms.  Every  woman,  he  says,  either 
believes  herself,  is,  or  ought  to  be  beautiful.  This  is  a very  elastic 
proposition,  to  which  no  one  need  take  exception.  It  is  virtually 
an  admission  of  the  existence  of  those  diversities  of  female  attrac- 
tiveness which  M.  de  Pompery  seemed,  in  his  impul.sive  gallantry 
at  starting,  to  ignore.  The  plainest  woman  may  labour  under  the 
delusion  that  she  is  beautiful,  and  if  not,  one  may  say  without 
impiety  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  if  she  were  beautiful. 

According  to  M.  de  Pompeiy,  there  are  two  sides  of  woman’s 
character — one  the  active  or  positive,  the  other  the  passive  or  nega- 
tive. She  both  moulds,  and  is  moulded  by,  society.  Beauty  is 
the  instrument  by  which  she  makes  her  influence  felt.  Comvic 
beaute,  elle  fait  Vhomme.  The  natural  man  admires  force.  He 
acquires  this  notion  of  himself.  It  is  from  woman  that  he  derives 
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his  first  idea  of  the  beautiful.  In  hi.s  chapter  on  human  beauty, 
M.  de  Pompery  traces- the  origin  and  growth  of  the  “culte  du 
beau.”  The  savage  begins  by  an  awkward  attempt  to  beautify 
himself.  He  paints  liis  face  and  tattooes  his  skin.  The  result  is  a 
horrible  caricature  of  the  beautiful.  But,  as  he  gains  in  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization,  he  recognises  his  mistake  in  seeking  the 
adornment  of  his  own  person.  It  is  the  concern  of  woman  to  be  beau- 
tiful, not  his.  She  is  charm,  while  he  is  force.  From  the  moment 
that  this  grand  discovery  dawns  upon  liini,  a new  life,  as  it  were, 
takes  possession  of  him.  All  his  energies  are  henceforth  directed 
into  a new  channel.  A fresh  impulse  is  given  to  his  exertions. 
He  has  an  immediate  object  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity — to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  and  beauty  of  the  graceful  being  at  his 
side.  The  mainspring  of  art  and  industry  is  female  beauty. 
Artists,  poets,  artisans,  all  set  to  work  to  pay  homage  to  beauty, 
to  extend  its  sphere  of  action,  and  illuminate  the  world  with  that 
splendid  manifestation  of  life,  the  beautiful  in  the  human  species. 
There  is  something  rather  whimsical  in  this  attempt  to  enrol  the 
ladies  among  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
ideas.  We  have  read  of  woman  in  the  capacity  of  teterrima  causa, 
but  M.  de  Pompery  evidently  considers  her  a chief  instrument  in 
the  ultimate  pacification  of  the  world.  If  this  happy  consumma- 
tion should  ever  be  attained,  it  will  probably  be  by  other  influences 
than  mere  female  beauty.  Before  attributing  to  the  fair  sex  this 
grand  regenerating  power,  we  ought  to  know  in  what  beauty  con- 
sists. If  it  be  the  one  essential  and  universal  attribute  of  woman, 
there  ought  to  be  some  common  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  it. 
It  is  easy  to  define  woman  as  beauty,  but  will  M.  de  Pompery  go 
on  to  specify  what  constitutes  beauty  in  woman  ? Unless  he  does 
so,  he  is  only  defining  an  obscure  term  per  obscurius.  As  a matter 
of  fact  and  of  history,  there  is  no  point  about  which  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  many  anomalies  in  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  have  been  often  pointed  out  by  psycholo- 
gists and  philosophers.  In  the  field  of  aesthetics  there  is  even  less 
unanimity.  As  regards  female  beauty,  no  two  nations,  no  two 
generations  of  the  same  nation,  think  alike.  Dutch  beauty  is  one 
thing,  and  Italian  another,  and  the  English  type  differs  from  both. 
The  difference  between  these  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  European  ideal  and  the 
Melanesian  or  Andamanese.  The  notion  of  the  beautiful  in  woman 
entertained  by  our  early  Hanoverian  moiyirchs  was  as  radically 
opposed  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  as  their  notion  of  the 
delectable  in  oysters.  Beaut}^,  or  rather  its  embodiment  in  woman, 
is  eminently  an  affair  of  fashion  and  circumstance ; and  as  they 
change,  it  changes  too.  The  type  of  beauty  adopted  by  one 
generation  becomes  a puzzle  and  stumbling-block  to  the  succeeding. 
How  often  it  happens,  when  the  portrait  of  some  historical  beauty 
has  been  disinterred,  that  the  first  sensation  is  one  of  wonder  at 
the  taste  of  her  contemporaries.  Different  classes,  again,  of  the 
same  community  have  different  standards  of  loveliness,  and  their 
different  predilections.  What  is  the  perfection  of  refinement  to 
one  class  becomes  the  perfection  of  insipidity  to  another.  In  short, 
female  beauty  is  purely  subjective.  The  association  of  certain  out- 
lines, or  a certain  expression,  with  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  depends 
on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  who  so  associates  them.  Ear  be 
it  from  us  to  grudge  the  fair  sex  any  of  the  pretty  things  which 
M.  de  Pompery  says  about  them.  But  he  would  do  well  to 
confine  himself  to  rhapsody.  To  represent  mere  physical  beauty  as 
the  raison  d'etre  of  woman  is  as  derogatory  to  her  real  dignity  as 
it  is  unphilosophical. 

But  there  is  also  a passive  side  to  woman’s  character.  If  the 
charm  of  her  presence,  and  her  instinctive  desire  to  please,  are 
important  agencies  in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race,  on  the 
other  hand  her  impressionability  lays  her,  as  it  were,  at  the 
mercy  of  her  immediate  surroundings.  For  a being  so  constituted, 
says  M.  de  Pompery,  there  is  no  Good  or  E^dl,  or  False  or  True. 
All  is  relative  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  and 
they  are  continually  altering.  With  as  much  variableness  as  a 
crowd  or  a child — swayed,  like  them,  by  the  impression  of  the 
moment — she  shatters  the  idol  which  she  just  now  adored,  and 
exalts  what  she  had  cast  down.  By  virtue  of  this  impres- 
sionability she  reflects  much  more  closely  than  man  the  epoch 
in  which  she  exists.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  present  mirrors  itself 
in  her.  She  is  not  merely  an  echo  of  the  times.  The  society  in 
which  her  lot  is  cast  sets  its  mark  upon  her,  moulds  her  character, 
makes  her  what  she  is.  There  have  been  many  believers  in 
fatalism,  but  M.  de  Pompery  is  the  first  writer  whom  we 
remember  to  have  limited  the  necessitarian  theory  to  the  fair  se.x. 
It  does  his  gallantry  great  credit  to  have  hit  on  so  ingenious 
a way  of  relieving  them  from  tlie  odium  of  any  little 
moral  obliquities  that  might  possibly  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
incessant  action  of  society  shapes  woman  after  its  own  image.  She 
cannot  escape  from  influences  that  press  from  every  side  on  her 
variable  and  plastic  nature.  As  society  is,  so  will  woman  be. 
This  is  either  a truism,  or  a fallacy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
In  the  mouth  of  M.  de  Pompery,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  latter. 
His  doctrine  strikes  at  the  root  of  individual  responsibility,  for  it 
comes  very  much  to  this  — that  woman  has  no  free  will  of  her 
own,  or  cannot  exercise  it  against  the  overwhelming  pressme  of 
the  social  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her.  In  referring,  for 
instance,  to  Mary  Stuart,  M.  de  Pompery  observes  that  one  forgives 
her,  not  only  on  account  of  her  beauty,  but  because  all  that  was 
ignoble  in  her  conduct  belonged  to  the  horrible  age  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  beauty  was  her  own,  her  vices  those  of  her  century. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  for  the  apologists  of  the  unhappy  Queen  to 
maintain  her  innocence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband.  M.  da 
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Pompery  assumes  her  guilt,  but  coolly  attributes  it  to  tbe  state  of 
contemporary  society.  We  cannot  guess  at  tbe  results  of  bis 
bistorical  research,  but  we  certainly  never  beard  that  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  royal  ladies  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  to 
blow  ixp  their  husbands  with  gunpowder.  One  of  tbe  most  curious 
passages  in  this  work  is  tbe  author’s  eloquent  justification  of  a 
woman’s  lie.  If  she  lies  now-a-days,  be  says,  it  is  because  all 
around  her  is  one  great  lie,  and  she  reflects  her  surroundings. 
She  lies  because  she  is  still  under  tbe  dominion  of  force, 
and  she  has  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  craft.  She  lies  because 
she  is  compelled  to  lie,  and  because,  by  reason  of  her 
malleable  nature,  she  has  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  regards 
falsehood  in  tbe  same  light  as  a crinoline.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  our  author  that  in  painting  society  in  these  dark 
colours  be  is,  by  implication,  blackening  tbe  character  of  tbe 
sex  of  which  be  is  so  ardent  an  admirer.  It  is  a common 
trick  with  French  writers  to  personify  society  as  a sort  of 
ogre,  especially  in  its  attitude  towards  the  weaker  sex.  Every 
reader  of  Les  Miscrables  will  remember  bow  constantly  M.  Victor 
Hugo  harps  on  this  string.  Tbe  fact  is  purposely  kept  out  of 
sight,  that  society  merely  means  tbe  aggregate  of  individual  men 
and  women  who  compose  it.  As  they  are,  so  will  it  be.  M.  de 
Pompery  draws  an  absurd  distinction  when  be  says  that  woman 
acts  upon  man,  but  man  upon  society.  Each  sex  has  its  share  in 
making  society  what  it  is.  And  if  tbe  function  of  woman  is 
merely  to  simper  and  look  pretty,  as  is  set  forth  in  this  volume,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  her  influence  has  hitherto  been  so  little  felt,  and 
that  society  remains  in  tbe  unsatisfactory  condition  depicted  by 
M.  de  Pompery. 

Happily  she  has  a very  different  mission,  as  bis  fair  com- 
patriots would  be  tbe  first  to  admit.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  woman  to  employ  her 
faculties  for  her  own  and  the  common  good  made  more  way  than 
in  France.  The  relations  of  wife  and  mother  remain,  of  course, 
of  paramount  importance.  Her  first  duty  lies  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  but  there  are  other  spheres  in  which  she  is  as  free  to 
employ  her  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  man  is.  M.  de  Pompery 
touches  very  slightly  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  employment. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  premature  to  moot  it  in  the  present  wicked 
state  of  society,  rmaware,  apparently,  of  the  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  his  countrywomen  who  are  gaining  their  daily 
bread  by  the  work  of  their  hands  and  brains.  His  dream  of  fair 
women  includes  nothing  so  prosaic  as  a housemaid,  or  a sempstress, 
or  a shopwoman,  or  a schoolmistress.  Even  with  an  imperfect 
civilization”  these  are  callings  which  are  safely  followed  by 
women,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  interests.  With 
regard  to  the  future  of  woman  M.  de  Pompery  indulges  in  a great 
many  glowing  generalities,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a single  prac- 
tical suggestion  in  his  pages.  As  the  world  grows  purer  and 
better,  as  knowledge  advances,  as  the  reign  of  force  is  gradually 
superseded  by  the  reign  of  peaceful  industry  and  art  and  science, 
woman  will  participate  in  the  general  improvement.  But,  so  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  the  progress  of  civilization  will  be  signalized 
not  so  much  by  extended  usefulness  as  by  increased  beauty.  The 
author  of  this  volume  even  anticipates  a day  when  her  personal 
attractions  will  be  positively  dangerous.  ^‘11  y aurait  la  de  quoi 
trembler  pour  le  sexe  fort,  qui  ayant  le  sens  du  beau  a un  plus 
haut  degre,  sera  plus  accessible  au  rayonnement  de  la  femme.” 
There  may  be  some  among  the  fair  sex  whose  vanity  may  be  flat- 
tered by  such  a prospect,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  any  thoughtful  or  sensible  woman. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rriHE  first  volume  of  the  minor  works  of  Jacob  Grimm*  com- 
prises  two  classes  of  literary  productions  of  very  dissimilar 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
niuneTOUs  brief  essap  on  philological  subjects,  the  p^irerga  and 
paralipomena  of  a hfe  devoted  to  study,  which,  whatever  their 
merits  individually,  can  neither  add  much  to  nor  detract  much 
from  the  reputation  acquired  by  the  combination  of  genius 
and  industry  on  a colossal  scale.  Far  more  welcome  are  the 
biographical  fragments  which  illustrate  the  character  of  the  re- 
generator of  German  gi’ammatical  science  and  German  popular 
mythology.  Foremost  among  these  is  an  autobiographical  essay, 
detailing  the  course  of  Grimm’s  life  till  his  removal  from  Cassel 
to  Hanover  in  1831.  The  incidents  are  unhnportant  in  them- 
selves ; the  massive,  well-nigh  majestic,  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
is  all  in  all.  Without  effort  or  ostentation,  the  quiet  grammarian 
reveals  himself  as  a truly  heroic  soul,  gentle,  patient,  unobtrusive, 
yet  dignified,  and  not  unconscious  of  his  worth — a true  type  of 
the  practical  philosopher  “ who,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  aU.” 
Jacob  Grimm’s  existence,  as  well  as  that  of  his  inseparable  brother 
Wilhelm,  was  nearly  identified  with  that  of  the  Cassel  library 
until  his  removal  to  Hanover.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this 
most  genuine  German  should  have  owed  his  first  promotion  to  the 
foreign  usurper,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
librarianship  under  the  single  and  not  very  onerous  stipulation, 
“ Vqus  ferez  mettre  en  grands  caracteres  sur  la  porte,  Bibliotheque 
particuliere  du  Eoi.”  J erome  soon  augmented  Grimm’s  salary, 
and  seems  to  have  approved  himself  a hon  diable  throughout,  till 
at  last  the  collapse  of  his  Westphalian  royalty  occasioned  the 
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removal  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Library  to  Paris,  whither, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Grimm  proceeded  to  fetch 
them  back  again,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  exacting  their 
restitution  from  the  same  huissier  who  had  carried  them 
off.  The  restored  Elector  was  received  with  transports 
of  enthusiasm,  which  materially  abated  when  his  Highness  pro- 
ceeded to  replace  everything  upon  its  old  footing,  beginning 
with  the  pigtails  of  the  military,  and  ending  with  the  salaries  of 
the  Grimms.  For  seventeen  years  the  brothers  adhered  faithfully 
to  their  beloved  Library,  indemnified  for  their  privations  by  the 
opportunities  of  study  and  the  hopes  of  better  times.  At  length 
flesh  and  blood  succumbed,  and  they  accepted  an  advantageous 
invitation  to  Hanover,  where  they  abode  in  peace  and  honour  till 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  assumed  the  government  and  abolished 
the  constitution.  The  Grimms  were  among  the  seven  Professors 
who  protested,  and  were  expelled  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
rest.  Another  opening  soon  presented  itself  at  Berlin,  where 
Frederick  William  IV.,  a king  accomplished  in  all  arts  except  the 
art  of  reigning,  was  labouring  to  attract  celebrities  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  his  Court.  The  simple  scholars  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  denizens  of  a city  so  many  times  larger  than  Cassel,  but 
at  last  suffered  themselves  to  be  allured,  and  found  Berlin  a very 
pleasant  residence.  Some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
latter  days  of  the  Grimms  are  given  in  Jacob’s  oration  in  memory 
of  his  brother,  and  the  supplementary  note  of  the  latter’s  son. 
Wilhelm  seems  to  have  represented  the  more  ordinary  type  of  the 
student,  shy  and  recluse.  Jacob  was  of  robuster  mould ; he  could 
work  all  day  long,  but  was  nevertheless  tolerant  of  interruption, 
maintained  a lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  could  be  rapid 
and  abrupt  in  his  resolutions.  He  belonged  essentially  to  the 
type  of  the  great  classical  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 
energy  rivalled  their  industry ; but  he  possessed  a creative  genius, 
which  would  never  have  permitted  him  to  become  a mere  com- 
mentator. Death  found  him  as  busy  as  ever,  and  occupied 
with  plans  for  a work  on  German  manners  and  customs,  and 
another  on  Ossian.  The  most  important  of  the  essays  printed  here 
is  the  celebrated  disquisition  on  the  origin  of  language ; the  most 
generally  interesting  is  a record  of  impressions  derived  from  tom-s 
in  Italy  and  Scandinavia,  written  with  the  same  grand  and  capti- 
vating simplicity  as  the  autobiography. 

Klein’s  History  of  the  Drama  * bids  fair  to  prove  a voluminous 
work,  the  first  volume  being  enthely  devoted  to  a discussion  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Little  novelty  can  be  looked  for  on  this  theme, 
and  Herr  Klein  has  no  chance  of  occupying  the  place  to  which 
he  might  have  aspired  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  His 
work,  however,  is  erudite  and  in  general  agreeable,  his  worst 
fault  being  a stern  resolution,  in  despite  of  nature  and  his 
stars,  to  achieve  the  character  of  a wit.  As  a critic.  Heir  Klein 
is  very  satisfactory  as  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  riEschylus 
and  Sophocles,  where  the  road  is  so  well  defined  by  universal 
consent  that  nothing  but  obtuseness  or  perversity  can  go  astray. 
Euripides,  however,  though  less  consummate  than  his  rivals 
in  the  mastery  of  his  craft,  appeals  to  a wider  range  of  sym- 
pathies, and  strikes  chords  which  find  no  response  in  the  bosom 
of  Herr  Klein.  The  latter’s  comments  on  the  Medea  and 
Bacchse  are  simply  pitiable,  and  he  cannot  even  praise  the  cha- 
racter of  Ion  without  betraying  his  inability  to  appreciate  it.  Of 
course  we  are  bidden  to  look  upon  Euripides  as  the  representative 
of  an  era  of  corrupt  taste,  just  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  con- 
temporary of  Sophocles,  and  as  if  his  comparative  unpopularity 
were  not  notorious.  In  fact,  he  is  unique,  a modern  among 
the  ancients,  as  Keats  was  a Greek  amongst  the  moderns.  As 
well  observed  by  Von  Raumer,  the  three  Greek  tragedians  are 
mutually  incommensurable. 

The  third  volume  of  Hettner’s  History  of  the  German  Litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  Century  f is  that  of  a period  of  great 
intellectual  activity,  when  the  men  of  the  pen  began  in  good 
earnest  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice  founded  by  the  men  of  the 
sword.  Innovators  sprang  up  in  every  branch — Kant  in  philo- 
sophy, Reimarus  and  Semler  in  theology,  the  Mosers  and  Iselin 
in  politics,  Lessing  in  criticism,  Winkelmaun  in  art.  Men- 
delssohn aroused  the  Jewish  intellect  from  its  torpor.  Klopstock 
and  Bodmer  as  exponents  of  the  English  mind,  Wieland  as  the 
interpreter  of  France,  effected  profound  modifications  in  the  spirit 
of  German  literature.  Unlike,  however,  that  of  most  eras  of 
regeneration,  the  genius  of  the  age  was  critical  rather  than 
constructive.  The  way  was  cleai'ed  for  great  achievements, 
but  little  of  permanent  value  was  produced  forthwith ; and, 
Lessing  and  Mendelssohn  excepted,  the  heroes  of  the  epoch  evoke 
an  historical  rather  than  a personal  interest.  Herr  Hettuer  has 
done  bis  best  for  them  by  his  intelligent  appreciation  and  luminous 
exposition  of  their  really  great  merits.  With  no  high  literary  pre- 
tensions, the  book  is  agreeably  written,  and  may  be  recommended 
as  an  eminently  satisfactory  manual  of  its  subject. 

The  interest  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Ranke’s  English  History  f is 
considerably  impaired  by  its  traversing  the  same  ground  as 
Macaulay.  There  is  not  the  slightest  comparison  between  the  two 
historians  in  point  of  eloquence,  imagination,  or  picturesqueness; 

* Geschichte  des  Dramas.  Von  J.  L.  Klein.  Leipzig  : Weigel.  London : 
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nor  docs  Eanlic  seem  to  havo  liad  access  to  any  additional  mate- 
rials, or  to  be  able  or  inclined  to  modify  tlie  conclusions  of  his 
predecessor  to  any  degree  worth  mentioning.  'J’lie  narrative  is, 
however,  clear  and  consecutive,  and  the  subject  well  suited  to  the 
genius  of  an  author  wlio  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  un- 
ravelling the  macliinations  /)f  statecraft.  lie  is  a fair  representa- 
tive of  the  class  of  historians  so  repugnant  to  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
who,  neglecting  the  popular  clement  of  history,  practically  reduce 
it  to  a record  of  tho  c.xploits  of  warriors  and  tlie  intrigues  of  poli- 
ticians. This  manner  of  viewing  the  subject,  however,  imparts 
additional  force  to  his  portraits  of  individuals.  Ho  is  especially 
successful  with  Charles  II.,  and  renders  full  justice  to  the  dexterity 
and  penetration  v/hich  brought  him  safely  through  so  many  dan- 
gerous conjunctures,  and  enabled  the  most  careless  and  indolent  of 
princes  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything. 

W.  Krohn’s  Lent  Years  of  Louis  XIV.* * * §  is  another  history  of 
Court  intrigue,  not  devoid  of  a certain  grand  melancholy  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  majestic  misery  which  obscured  the  close  of  a 
glorious  reign.  Madame  de  Maiutenon  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
arc  finely  painted,  and  the  great  contest  for  the  Regency  between 
the  latter  and  tho  Duke  of  Maine  is  told  with  great  spirit  after  St. 
Simon.  The  work  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a forthcoming 
history  of  the  Regency,  which,  if  we  may  infer  its  character  from 
that  of  the  book  before  us,  will  be  judicious  and  entertaining. 

Klose’s  biography  of  William  the  Silentf,  though  wanting  the 
last  corrections  of  the  author,  is  apparently  an  accurate,  as  it  is 
certainly  a readtible,  work.  It  is.  not  very  likely  to  supersede 
Motley,  and  is  perhaps  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  accompanying 
memoir  of  the  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  a disinterested  and 
public-spirited  man,  whose  zeal  for  usefulness,  after  circumstances 
had  interfered  with  his  pursuit  of  the  medical  profession,  took  the 
shape  of  the  study  of  history.  He  was  the  author  of  a Life  of  the 
Pretender,  which  obtained  the  honour  of  an  English  translation, 
but  at  home  was  literally  appraised  at  a gToat.  A biography  of 
Paoli  was  scarcelj'  more  successful,  but  is  warmly  eulogized  by  the 
editor  of  the  work  before  us. 

A biography  of  Albert  the  Bear  J evinces  great  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  information,  but  relates  to  too  intricate  and 
obscure  a period  of  history  to  possess  much  interest  for  many 
readers. 

The  interest  of  General  Bogdanowitsch’s  History  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1 8 1 3 § is  purely  military ; it  reads  like  a report  from  the 
M'^ar  Office. 

Those  who  censure  the  Americans  for  endeavouring  to  procure 
recruits  from  abroad  have  forgotten  that  England  did  the  same 
thing  on  a much  larger  scale  throughout  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that,  while  the  Americans  offer  volunteers  a 
valuable  consideration  for  their  services,  the  English  bought 
soldiers  from  their  rulers  in  the  lump,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  men.  The  particulars  of  these 
disgraceful  transactions  are  recounted  with  great  spirit  and  graphic 
power  by  Herr  Friedrich  Kapp  ||,  a German  resident  in  New 
Vork.  His  naivative  is  chiefly  based  on  copies  of  documents  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  lent  to  him  by  the  historian  Bancroft,  for 
whose  use  they  were  made.  It  affords  a vivid  but  repulsive 
picture  of  the  rapacity  and  servility  of  the  petty  Germ.an  princes, 
and  the  grovelling  abasement  of  their  subjects.  The  letters  of  the 
English  agents  are  v^ery  cool  and  business-like,  but  the  author  thinks 
that  their  British  worship  of  titles  costs  their  country  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  would  have  been  saved  could  they 
have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  deal  with  a Serenissimus  as  with 
any  one  else  who  is  anxious  to  sell  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
These  potentates  were  all  in  the  greatest  straits  for  money,  and 
spoke  the  simple  truth  in  assuring  George  III.  that  his  handsome 
ofl'er  to  buy  up  their  subjects  “les  penetra  exactement  de  la  joie 
la  plus  vive  et  la  plus  pure.” 

The  English  Ministry  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  make 
similar  proposals  to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whose  vindication,  so 
far  as  the  reputed  authorship  of  the  Matinees  Roy  ales  is  concerned, 
has  employed  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lauser.^  His  pamphlet  is 
chiefly  a replj'  to  an  article  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review, 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  England  and  abroad.  He 
subjects  the  presumed  external  evidence  of  genuineness  to  a 
careful  scrutiny,  and  endeavours  to  establish  the  incompatibility 
of  the  maxims  of  policy  enforced  in  the  treatise  with  those  which 
Frederick  is  known  to  have  actually  followed  in  his  administration. 

Reminiscences  of  Italy  **  are  the  memoranda  of  an  intelligent 
tourist  who  has  enjoyed  interviews  with  the  Pope  and  Garibaldi, 
and  appears  equally  enthusiastic  for  both.  He  is  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a pedant,  and  finds  it  hard  to  forgive  the  German  artistp 
in  Rome  for  taking  less  interest  in  Prussian  politics  than  he  does. 


* Die  letzten  Lebensjahre  Ludwigs  des  Vierzehnten.  Geschichtliche  Studie, 
von  W.  Krohn.  Jena:  H.  Costenoble.  London:  Asher  & Co. 

f Wilhelm  1.  von  Oranien.  Aus  dem  Naclilasse  K.  L. Klose’s.  Leipzig: 
Fleischer.  London : Williams  & Korgpte. 

J Albrecht  der  Bar.  Line  guellenm'dssige  Barstellung  seines  Lebens.  Von 
O.  von  Heinemann.  Darmstadt : Lange.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Geschiehte  des Krieges  imJahre  liiz,.  Von  M.  Bogdanowitsch.  Aus  dem 
Eu.ssischen  von  A.  S.  St.  Petersburg : Pratz.  London : Williams  & 
Norgatc. 

II  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  Filrsten  nach  Ameriha,  I’JJS  bisig%'^.  Von 
Friedrich  Kapp.  Berlin:  Dunoker.  London:  Nutt. 

•f  Die  Matinees  Roy  ales  und  Friedrich  der  Grosse.  Von  W.  Lauser. 
Stuttgart : Schaber.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

**  Erinnerungen  aus  Italien.  Herausgegehen  von  J.  von  Kirchmann. 
Berlin  : Springer.  London  : Asher  & Co. 


In  some  chapters,  actual  ob.sorvation  is  so  wrought  up  with  fiction 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them — a frequent  but  very  objec- 
tionable practice  of  modern  travellers. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Brugsch  is  a traveller  of  a much  higher  order. 
In  a scries  of  popular  lectures  lie  admirably  deline.ates  the  more 
picturesque  aspects  of  Egyptian  travel,  from  the  bustle  of  the 
bazaar  to  the  stillness  of  the  desert.  His  volume  also  contains 
some  contributions  to  Egyptology,  e.specially  a new  version  of  the 
well-known  “Tale  of  Two  Brothers,”  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  an  European  public  in  its  entirety.  The  story  com- 
mences in  a very  intelligible  manner,  but  becomes  so  confused  in 
its  pi’ogress  as  to  suggest  that  tho  diificulties  of  translation  have 
not  yet  been  entirely  overcome.  From  some  curious  translations  of 
originals  in  which  Egyptian  scribes  are  introduced  as  extolling  the 
advantages  of  their  profession  in  comparison  with  others,  it  would 
seem  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  splendour  of  the  ancient 
monarchy,  the  peasant  was  little  better  off  under  Sesostris  than  he 
is  now  under  the  Pashas.  Dr.  Brugsch  has  also  travelled  in 
Persia,  and  one  of  his  lectures  is  devoted  to  a compaiison  of  the 
Iranian  folk-lore  with  the  Teutonic.  His  volume  is  dedicated  to 
the  veteran  tourist,  Prince  Puckler-Muskau. 

Wilhelm  Baur  On  the  Reliyious  Revivals  in  the  Wars  of 
Liherntiojiy  is  an  interesting  work,  but  seems  to  be  only  an 
adaptation  of  standard  biographies  to  popular  use.  A fourth  part 
of  Zuchold’s  comprehensive  Bibliotheca  Theologica  f completes  a 
bibliography  of  great  importance  to  theological  students,  com- 
prising a list  of  all  the  books  of  Protestant  theology  which  have 
appeared  in  Germany  from  1830  to  1862.  A treatise  on  heathen 
and  Jewish  notions  of  Christianity  § is  an  attack  on  the  latter,  not 
devoid  of  learning,  but  too  fantastically  extravagant  to  produce 
much  effect. 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the  reappearance  of 
Simrock’s  classical  work  on  German  Mythology  ||  in  a new 
edition,  with  copious  additions.  Dr.  F.  L.  W^.  Schwartz’s  treatise 
on  the  poetical  personification  of  natural  objects,  viewed  as  the 
basis  of  mythology^,  is  intended  to  cover  the  same  ground  and  a 
good  deal  more,  embracing  the  nature-worship  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  that  of  the  Germans.  The  first  volume  ti-eats 
of  the  subject  so  far  as  the  heavenly  bodies  are  concerned. 

Ilerr  Grau’s  interesting  and  spirited  treatise  **  is  an  orthodox 
variation  on  the  theme  suggested  by  Renan  in  his  famous  lecture 
on  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  race.  The  author 
fully  accepts  Renan’s  assumption  of  the  innate  monotheistic 
tendency  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  and  a corresponding  inclination  of 
the  Indo-European  race  to  polytheistic  pantheism.  To  us  this 
seductive  theory  appears  rather  a specious  inference  than  a sound 
generalization.  It  is  true  that  the  great  proclaimers  of  mono- 
theism were  respectively  a Hebrew  and  an  Arab ; but  Moses  had 
been  educated  by  the  esoterically  monotheistic  Egyptian  priests, 
and  Mahomet  was  acquainted  with  Christianity.  Without  such 
external  stimulus,  the  Semitic  mind  prov'ed  incapable  of  develop- 
ment. The  Phceniciaus,  as  purely  a Semitic  people  as  the  Hebrews, 
never  evinced  the  slightest  tendency  to  monotheism.  The  docti-ine 
was  not  finally  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  till  after  a series 
of  struggles  ^and  relapses  into  polytheism  which  demonstrated 
how  much  more  congenial  the  latter  system  really  was  to 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  The  Arabs  were  still  idolaters  two 
thousand  years  after  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo- 
European  race  has  shown  itself  fully  capable  of  conceiving  the 
Divine  unity  without  aid  from  Semitic  sources.  The  creed  of  Menu 
was  monotheistic;  and  so,  notwithstanding  an  excusable  concession 
to  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  existence  of  evil,  was  that  of 
Zoroaster.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  is  that  of  the  gradual 
metamorphosis  of  polytheism  into  theism.  We  cannot,  then, 
concur  with  Renan  and  Gran  in  crediting  the  Semites  with  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  monotheism.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Herr 
Grau,  in  his  well-meant  zeal  for  what  he  regards  as  religious  truth, 
displays  all  the  narrow  intolerance  of  a Pharisee.  For  example, 
unable  to  dispute  the  character  of  Mahometanisn  as  the  last  and 
most  complete  expression  of  the  bald  monotheism  he  advocates,  he 
revenges  himself  upon  the  prophet  of  Mecca  by  seriously  con- 
tending that  he  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  It  is  a pity  that 
such  gloomy  bigotry  should  pervade  a work  disting-uished  by 
unusual  vigour  and  acuteness. 

The  Common  Origin  of  the  Human  Race is  an  attempt 


* Avs  dem  Orient.  Von  Heinrich  Brugsch.  Berlin:  Grosse.  London: 
Williams  & Norgate. 

t Geschichts-  mid  Lebensbilder  aus  der  Erneuervng  des  religiosen  Lebens 
in  den  deutschen  Befreiungshriegen.  Von  Wilhelm  Baur.  Bd.  1.  Ham- 
burg : Agentur  des  Eauhen  Hauses.  London : Nutt. 

{ Bibliotheca  Theologica.  Von  E.  A.  Zuchold.  Lief.  4.  Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeok.  London : Nutt. 

§ Die  Urtheile  heidniseher  und  jiidischer  Schriftsteller  der  vier  ersten 
christlichen  Jahrhunderte  uber  Jesus  und  die  ersten  Christen.  Von  Richard 
von  der  Aim.  Leipzig:  Wigand.  London:  Asher  & Co. 

II  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Mythologie,  mit  Einschluss  der  nordischen. 
Von  Karl  Simrook.  Zweite  sehr  vermehrte  Auflage.  Bonn  : Marcus. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

^ Die  poetischen  Naturanscliauungen  der  Griechen,  Romer,  und  Deutschen 
in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  Mythologie.  Bd.  i : Sonne,  Mond,  und  Sterne.  Von 
Dr.  F.  L.  Schwartz.  Berlin  : Hertz.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

**  Semiten  und  Indogermanen  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zu  Religion  und  Wissen- 
schaft.  Eine  Apologie  des  Christenthums  vom  Standpunkte  der  Volker- 
psychologie.  Von  E.  F.  Grau.  Stuttgart : Liesching.  London  : Nutt. 

ft  De  Communi  et  Simplici  Uumani  Generis  Origine.  Demonstrare  conatus 
est  S. Lipschiitz.  Hamburg : Nolte.  London:  Williams  & Norgate. 
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to  establish  the  monogenetic  theory  by  the  coincidences  of  the 
various  popular  mythologies — a respectable  buttress,  but  inadequate 
as  a foundation.  * Weather  Proverbs*  is  a curious  collection  of 
popular  sayings  on  this  topic  of  universal  concern  from  aU  the 
languages  of  Europe,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  months.  One 
principle  may  be  clearly  recognised  as  pervading  the  whole — that 
every  sort  of  weather  is  good  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  it  bodes 
no  o-ood  when  one  month  assumes  the  characteristics  of  another. 
Fur  Darwin  t is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  English  naturalist’s 
theory,  founded  on  the  author’s  inquiries  into  the  affinities  and 
divergencies  of  the  Crustacea.  Few  men  of  science  have  ranged 
themselves  so  unreservedly  on  Darwin’s  side  as  Herr  Miiller,  who 
professes,  however,  to  have  commenced  his  observations  without 
prepossession,  but  with  the  view  of  submitting  Darwin’s  views  to 
a crucial  test,  which  has  resulted  entirely  in  their  favour. 

The  late  M.  van  der  Brugghen’s  essay  on  the  Irish  convict 
system}  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  a man  endowed 
with  great  humanity,  great  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a Chan- 
ning-like  reverence  for  human  nature.  An  eminent  lawyer,  his 
pursuits  made  him  acquainted  with  the  solitary  system  of  confine- 
ment established  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  austere  and  mechanical 
character  revolted  his  philanthropy,  while  he  found  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was,  after  all,  practically  inefficient,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  long  sentences  of  imprisonment  without 
exposing  the  criminal  to  peril  of  death  or  lunacy.  It  consequently 
failed  to  deter  from  offences,  while  its  formal  rigidity  excluded 
the  influences  which  might  have  contributed  to  reform  the  offender. 
On  being  called  to  fill  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  M.  van  der 
Brugghen  endeavoured  to  modify  the  system,  but  was  obliged  to 
quit  office  without  realizing  his  intentions.  He  then  devoted 
his  leisure  to  an  examination  of  the  well-known  Irish  system, 
and  ended  by  adopting  it  almost  without  reserve,  and  re- 
commending it  to  his  countrymen  in  the  work  before  us.  He 
depends  to  a considerable  degi-ee  on  the  report  of  Professor  Holt- 
zendorff  of  Berlin,  a distinguished  authority  on  penal  legislation, 
who  visited  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Crofton  system,  and  has  edited  this  publication,  and 
added  a memoir  of  the  author.  The  leading  characteristic 
of  the  work  is  a disposition  to  rely  on  moral  influence.  M.  van 
der  Brugghen  himself  insists  that  his  elaborate  introductory  essay 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a development  of  the  saying  of  Lord  Stanley, 
The  reformation  of  men  can  never  be  a mechanical  process.” 
However  behindhand  the  Germans  may  be  as  regards  the 
minor  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  the  feeling  for  high 
art  is  far  more  developed  among  them  than  among  any  other 
nation.  A German  treatise  on  aesthetics  is  almost  sure  to  be 
masterly,  if  the  writer  can  but  avoid  the  national  failing  of 
abstruseness.  This  is  fortunately  the  case  with  Ludwig  Eckardt’s 
Introduction  to  Esthetics  § — fortunately,  for  it  would  be  much 
to  be  lamented  if  such  wealth  of  pictorial  illustration  were 
wasted  on  an  unreadable  text.  The  writer’s  exposition  is 

very  clear,  his  views  very  sound  and  comprehensive,  and  his 
work  may  be  studied  with  advantage  as  a manual  of  the  radical 
principles  of  art  in  all  its  varied  manifestations.  A better  instance 
of  the  practical  application  of  aesthetic  principles  could  hardly  be 
found  than  the  splendid  edition  of  Faust,  with  illustrations  by 
Engelbert  Seibertz  ||,  a cheap  issue  of  which,  with  illustrations 
reduced  in  size  and  engraved  on  wood,  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. 


* Das  Wetter  im  Sprichwort.  Von  O.  Freiherr  von  Kheinsberg-Durings- 
feld.  Leipzig  : Fries.  London  : Nutt. 

t Fiir  Darwm.  Von  Fritz  Muller.  Leipzig:  Engelmann.  London: 
Asher  & Co. 

} Etudes  sur  le  Systeme  Penitentiaire  Irlandais.  Berlin : Charisius. 
London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

§ Vorschule  der  Aesthetik.  Zwanzig  Vortrage  von  Ludwig  Eckardt. 
Bd.  I.  Karlsruhe:  Bielefeld.  London:  Nutt. 

II  Faust.  Lief.  1.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  London:  Nutt. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  at  Islington.  The  Confederate  States  and  the  Negroes.  , 

The  False  Alarm.  The  Capture  of  the  Florida. 

M.  Berryer.  The  War  in  America.  Mr.  Ferrand  at  Devonport. 


Memory.  Irreverence. 

Art  and  History.  Mr.  Clay  on  the  Classics.  The  Times  on  Competition  Wallahs. 
Plajdng  at  Agitation. 

The  Demme  and  Trilmpy  Case.  Portsmouth  Doohyard. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Day. 


Tucker’s  Light  of  N.ature.  The  Ballad  Book. 

Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Benedictine  Nun.  The  Plurality  of  the  Human  Race. 
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QACEED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY,  Exeter  Hall.— Conductor, 

Mr.  COSTA— Tliirty-third  Season.— Friday  next,  November  25,  Mendelssohn’s  SAINT 


PAUL. 

Tickets,  5s.  and  10s.  6d.  From  the  large  Subscription  this  Season,  only  a limited  number  can 
be  issued. 

Subscriptions  Two  Guineas  and  Three  Guineas.  The  List  for  this  Season  must  shortly  be- 
closed. 

Office,  0 Exeter  Hall,  open  from  Ten  till  Six  o’clock. 


■yyiNTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— Tbe  Twelftb 

» ^ Annual  Exhibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Livin':  British  Aitists  is  now  Open, 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. — Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 


^OYAL  INSTITUTE  of  BRITISH 

9 Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W.  — VOLUNTARY 


AE,CHITEOTSy 

. EXAMINATION.  1805.— 

The  LAST  DAY  for  sending  in  Application  Papers  and  Preliminary  Work  is  SATURDAY, 
November  26, 18G4.  Further  particulars  of  tlie  above,  together  with  Prize  Papers  and  other 
information,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Librarian.  Tlie  Book  of  Regulations  for 
the  next  Year  is  now  published,  price  2s.;  if  posted,  stamp.s.  The  Sessional  Papers  for  the 
past  Session,  1863-64,  bound  in  limp  cloth,  may  now  be  had  as  above;  price  to  non-members, 
2ls.;  to  members  (.one  extra  copy),  10s.  6d.  Afew  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  former  yeard 
arc  still  on  sale. 

JOHN  P.  SEDDON,! 

C.  F.  HAYWARD,  / .bees. 


T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — On  December  19,  and  tbe  two 

following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
Scholarship  ot  £.50  n year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  the  Head  Master’s  house.  Candidates  must 
}iot  have  exceeded  tlie  age  of  Sixteen  on  the  day  of  election.— For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  Hkad-Master. 

Leamington,  November  4,  1864. 


XTENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

-tX  Square,  W.  ° 

He.ad  Ji'asfcr— FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Neilgherry  High  School; 
assUted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq..  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES.  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’s 
College,  London  ; Mons.  E.  SAPOLIN,  M.A.  Paris;  and  others. 

Tuition  Fees— in  the  Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  annum  ; in  the  English  Division 
(French  included),  9 guineas  ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas. 

A few  Boarders  are  received  at  £48  per  annum ; under  Nine  years  of  age,  £42.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 


TYURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  — The  Examination  of 

Candidates  for  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on 
Friday  the  25th,  and  Saturday  the  26th  November,  1864,  at  Nine  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  when 
SIX  SCHOLARS  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  Vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (Eighteen  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in. 
money,  with  exemption  from  Classical  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  years,  to 
which  a Fifth  may  be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Anyone  under  Fifteen  j'ears  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as- 
a Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  Parents  are  not  in  wcaltku  circumstances. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  Names,  with  Certificates  of  their  Birth,  and  State- 
ments of  Circumstances,  to  ^Ir.  Edwd.  Pefle,  Registrar  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  College, 
Durham,  on  or  before  Monday.  November  21. 

Further  iuformation  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Holden, D.D., Head  M^tcr. 


PREPARATION  for  tbe  ARMY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  and 

UNIVERSITIES,  by  a M.A.  of  Oxford,  at  a Country  Mansion,  two  miles  from  Aberyst- 
wyth, and  one  mile  from  the  Bow  Street  Station  of  the  Shrewsbury  Railway.  There  are 
extensive  Grounds  and  good  Stables  attached  to  the  House.  Sea  bathing  a mile  distant.  In 
the  Registrar -General’s  returns,  the  district  of  Aberystwyth  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
Kingdom.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  B.,  Cwmeynfelin,  Aberystwyth. 


lyriLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gehtlemcn  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 

the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils. 

Address,  Mr.  II.  D.  Lancaster, 75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 


pHE  INDIAN  aud  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate. — Address,  IMATHRMATrcos,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


QANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  tbe  LINE.— Tbe  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M. A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

’ ' SIGNS — A Cambridge  ALA.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dornev,  near  Windsor. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAIMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fello’w  of  bis 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  living  in  a very 
healthy  part  of  Suncy,  receiving  Twelve  Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Uuiversities,  Woorwich, 
and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused  by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
proceeding  to  College  or  successful  in  recent  Public  Examinations.  — Address,  in  the  iirst 
instance,  K.  P.,  13  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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Austria.  Lord  Russell  at  Aberdeen. 

Italian  Finaucc.  Australia.  The  Money-Market.  America. 

Cathedral  Reform.  The  Board  of  Works  and  the  City. 


rpHE  Rev.  W^.  WEBSTER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s 

-A  Collcae,  Cambridge,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities 

3 Park  Villas  West,  Richmond,  S.W. 

TOOARDING  SCHOOL  (only)  for  BOYS  from  Six  to  Ten, 

preparatory  for  First-Class  Schools.  Number  limited.  Maternal  carc— Referee.  Rev. 
,T.S.  nOWSON,  D.D.— Prospectus,  oii  demand,  sent  post  free  from  Webb  & Hunt,  Castle 
Street,  Liverpool. 


TTLIZABETH  COLLEGE,  Guernsey.  Tbe  Situation  of 

^ MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  Present  Salary,  £220  per 
annum.— Testimonials  and  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Kev.  the  PaiNctPAL. 


•RESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  WANTED,  by  a Graduate  of  St. 

John’s  College,  Cambridge,  with  Pupils  above  Twelve  Years  of  age.  Salary,  £150  pev 
annum.  Testimonials  from  Professors  at  Cambridge.— Address,  “ Tutor,”  Aldingham  Hall, 
Alverston.  ' 


Impatience.  The  Muller  Literature. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  and  Literary  Advocacy. 

The  Shadow  of  Coming  Events.  Reasons  for  Electing  a Mayor.  Murder. 

The  New  Phase  of  Lancashire  Distress. 

The  Pleasures  of  Viceroyalty.  The  Theatres. 


Letters  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers.  Reuben  Medlicott.. 

Curtius’  Greek  Grammar. 

Lindisfani  Chase.  Memoirs,  Miscellanies,  and  Letters  of  the  late  Lucy  Aikin. 
La  Femme  dans  I’Himianite.  German  Literature. 


A N OXFORD  GRADUATE  (B.A.)  desires  an  Engagement 

as  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  Family  or  otherwise.  A Non-Resident  Engagemeut  preferred. 
References  on  application.— Address,”  Graduate,”  care  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLUB.  — An  EXTRAORDINARY 

GENERAL  MEETING  will  be  held,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  on  November  23,  1864, 
at  3.30  P.M.— 17  St.  James’  Place,  London,  S.W. 


piIE  NEW  CLUB,  Limited. — Notice. — The  next  Balloting  Day 

for  admission  to  the  New  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  will  be  MONDAY,  November  28— 
For  information.  Prospectuses,  istc.,  ui)ply  to  the  Secretary,  New  Club,  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W. 


November  19,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


TRESTOEATION  of  tlio  ANCIENT  PEIOEY  CHURCH  of 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  West  Smitliflcld,  founded  by  Raliere  a.d. 
1102-23.  Estimated  cost,  about  £1,000;  already  subscribed,  about  £1,800.  Further  subscriptions 
are  tlicrcforc  urgently  needed  for  this  interesting  and  important  work,  now  in  progress  (so  ably 
described  i 
Treasurer  I 

(Chairman),  « ijowroea  i:Miuure,o.  vv . ; v»  . x- . v»  x.oq.  ^ r ivic-^iuvuuutu/.^i..  w.w.w...., ..  .. 
Hospital;  Rev.  J.  Abbiss,  M.A.  (Rector),  11  Myddclton  bqunre,  E.C.;  Jus^h  Boord,  Esq.,  and 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  (Churchwardens),  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Kitt,  Vestry. 
Clerk  and  Honorary  Secretory,  30  Clothiair,  Smithlield,  E.C. 

rpo  BARRISTERS  and  LITERARY  MEN.— An  EDITOR 

Wanted,  to  Revise,  and  Contribute  to,  a Weekly  Commercial  Periodical,  requiring 
attendance  about  Two  Days  each  week— one  Evening  to  a late  hour— the  remuneration  being 
Two  Guineas  per  week.  Applications,  accompanied  by  Testimonials  from  some  known  names 
in  literiitmc,  will  naturally  have  prefereuce— Address,  by  letter  only,  to  J . K.,  Solicitor,  16 
North  Buildings,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  

Partnership.  — £20,000  may  be  safely  and  lucratively 

Invested,  by  way  of  half  PARTNERSHIP,  Sleeping  or  Active,  with  a Gentleman  of 
Standing  and  Experience  in  tlie  City  as  an  EAST  INDI.\  and  GENERAL  MERCHANT, 
and  who  can  ofter  other  considerable  advantages  to  a Person  qualified,  by  Education  and 

Position,  to  avail  of  them Principals,  or  their  Solicitors,  may  address  A.B.C.,  Adams’s,  News 

Agents,  Parliament  Street. 

^0  CAPITALISTS. — ,€14,000  required,  at  5 per  cent.,  on 

FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  in  the  City.  The  Property  is  situated  in  a rapidly  improving 
District,  and  is  a safe  Security  for  the  Money.— Apply  to  FiiEOKKicK  Sx.  John,  17Abchurch 
Lane,  E.C. 

'T'O  CAPITALISTS.— €6,000  to  €10,000  required  on  the 

Security  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  As  the  Profits  derived 
therefiMin  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  use  of  the  Money,  a liberal  rate  of  Interest  will  be 
given— Apply  to  Fuederick  St.  John,  17  AbchurchLane,  E.C. 


"p'REDERICK  ST.  JOHN,  Financial  Agent,  17  Abcburch 

Lane,  E.C.— To  CAPITALISTS — Gentlemen  desirous  of  placing  out  their  Money  to 
good  advantage,  without  the  necessity  of  Personal  Superintendence,  will  find  the  extensive 
Connexion  of  Faed.  St.  Joun  (late  Salter  & St.John)  a ready  means  of  carrying  out  their 
wishes. 

Tj^INANCIAL  AGENCY. — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freeliold,  I^easehold,  or  Reversionary  Property; ; Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howse,  U Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

SO  000  — A Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  ADVANCE 

^ 5 ^ • tlie  above  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
lemen,  Officers  on  full  pay.  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  time  on  bona,  fide 
securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  <3-.,  17  Jermyn 
Street,  St,  James’s,  S.W. 

lyrONEY.  — €10,000. — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatcli,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests, Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 percent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

"A/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay, Address 

(letter  only),  Mr.  Hoei.and,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

'yilE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HOTEL,  Queen’s  Gate  Ter- 

race.  South  Kensington,  Hyde  Park,  W.— This  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  offers  advantages 
to  FAMILIES  and  GENTLEMEN  visiting  London,  being  in  proximity  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  Rotten  Row,  and  the  Parks.  The  locality  is  recommended  by  Medical 
men  us  a Winter  Residence  for  those  requiring  a mild  and  pure  air.  Visitors  to  London  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  Hotel. 

TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
HARRISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  of  Ilkley  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comlnent.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
&.  Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendering  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  WINTER  RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Treatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Mr.  Strachan,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

Malvern.— Dr.  stummes’s  hydropathic 

ESTABLISHMENT  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  completed,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  by 

extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  The  Douches  and  other  Baths  are  on  the  premises. For 

Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  Stummks,  Priessnitz  House,  Malvern. 


TTYDROPATHIC  sanatorium,  Stobeook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ,— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr. Lane’s MedicalDirection. 


TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS.- 

-L  Tnents Messrs.  WI-IIBLEY  & CO.  charge 


-New  Publishing  Arrange- 

ments— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.  charge  no  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 
by  them  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  Original  Outlay;  and,  as  all  Works  are  Printed 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges,  Authors  about  to  Publish  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  particulars 
forwarded  gratuitously.— Messrs.  Whibley  & Co.,  2 Westbourne  Place,  W. 


pHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square.— Surplus  Copies  of  a large  number  of  WORKS  of  REAL  MERIT, 
suited  for  PUBLIC  or  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES,  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  BOOK 
SOCIETIES,  &c.,  are  now  on  Sale  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  very  greatly  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post  free. 


"U'RANCIS  HARVEY,  30  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross, 

-L  ]ias  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Collections  in  London,  of  DRAWINGS  and  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS  by  the  following  Artists 

BLAKE. 

ROWLANDSON. 

PAUL  SANDBY. 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

^ HAGUE,  French  Bookbinder,  Old  Bindings  and  Manuscript 

• Restorer,  30  Museum  Street,  W.C. 

WE-ITINO  in  LAEGE  QUANTITIES 

» » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERRi 
Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. . 

*Y^EIGHT  Sc  MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

* * Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Streets 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

OTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churcbesand  Dwellings. 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  Iree.— Heaxox,  Butber,  & Bayne,  New  Kiuf»- 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W .0.  ® 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strahd, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  descrintion  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE,  Paper  Hangings,  &c,  Designsand 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlilustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


llj^IRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatrkx,  & Beall. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Casli  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


.ONDON  LITE  ASSOCIATION,  81  King  William  Street,  E.C, 

■ Instituted  1800. 

Prejiident-JOUN  BENJAMIN  TIEATir,  Esq. 
Vice-Frcsidcnt-^Al/FliEl)  HEAD,  Esq. 


David  Salomons.  Esq.,  AM.,  M.P» 
George  I rederick  Pollock,  Esq. 


Truiftces. 

Francis  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 

The  London  Life  Association  was  cstablisJied  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  being  shared  by  the  Members  assured.  The  suri;lufl 
is  ascertained  cueli  year,  and  appropriated  solely  to  a reduction  of  the  Premiums  after  seven 
yearly  payments  have  been  made. 

If  the  present  rate  of  reduction  be  maintained,  persons  now  effecting  Assurances  will  be  en- 
titled, after  seven  years,  to  a reduction  of  7li  per  cent.,  whereby  eacJi  £10  of  Annual  Premium 
will  be  reduced  to  £2  lls. 

This  Society  has  paid  in  Claims  more  than  £4,610,000 

And  has  Policies  now  in  force  amounting  to 6,900,000 

Its  Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  2,810,000 

And  its  Gross  Income  is  upwards  of 360,000 

Of  which  Income  £140,000  is  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  premiums. 
Assurances  may  be  effected  up  to  £10,000  on  the  same  life. 

The  Society  has  no  agents  and  allows  no  commission,  nevertheless  the  new  Assurances  effected 
in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £462,260,  and  the  new  Annual  Premiums  to  £16,745. 

EDWARD  DOCKER,  Secretary. 

piKENIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £5,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled.  % 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duly  formerly  charged, 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 
Established  1837. 

"DRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^ Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


T?OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

J- V Established  a.d.  1720,  by  Charter  of  King  George  the  First,  and  confirmed  by 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Chief  Office,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch,  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,  ,Su6- Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor, 

Directors. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbcrt,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattiey.Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq, 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmaun,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Kiversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Firk,  Lipb,  and  Marine  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with,  or  without,  participation  in.  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

Any  sum  up  to  £15,000  insured  on  the  same  Life. 

A liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a large  invested  Capital-Stoclc,  and 
exemption, under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  securit>;  of  an  Office  wliose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a half’. 

The  Corporation  liave  always  allowed  the  Assured  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteer  Corps,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  tree  of  charge. 

A Prospectus  and  Table  of  Bonus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum  upon, 
the  sum  assured. 

ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

]>UOE.TH  BEITISH  and  MERCANTILE  EIKE  and  LIFE 

* INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

i‘  Annual  Revenue  Haif-a-Million, 

Business  transacted  in  1363. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED,  less  Re-Insurances  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting  to  £33,002  14  0 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
I'ull  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


non  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  €6  per  Week 

5 V/ V_/ V./  -^vhile  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 

TA  E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Directoi'S. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

3Fanager—C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  fare' prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years, 
at  5, 65,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applicationsfor  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order. JOHN  ANDERSON.  Secretary. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C. .where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.— Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 

Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post, or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E,C. 
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TTEAL  & SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  lOs.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heai.  8l  Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  19tt  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  W. 

■REDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS.  — WILLIAM  S. 

-L'  BUKTON  has  SIX  LAEGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps*  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from 8s.  Od.to  £6  Os. each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from 6s.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

PureColzaOil  fs.per gallon. 

rFHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

J-  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  *^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  tlie  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  lest  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . 

2 Sauce  J..adle3  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons, gilt  bowls.. , 
1 MustardSpoon.  gilt  bowl  , 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

I Sugar  Sifter 


Total 9 19  9 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 6.  d. 

£ 8.  d.  • 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 110 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

9 19  9 

12  9 0 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c..  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coftee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Coi  ner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

• * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dislies,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture,  &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4. 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place  ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 


rrSE  SxMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exliibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  ll,No.  2014,  say:— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterers  and  BeddingWarehousemen,or  wholesale  of 
the  Alanufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 


iqOWARD  & SONS’  DINING  TABLES.— Made  by  Steam- 

power,  with  Wood  and  Metal  Frames,  requiring  no  screw Warehouses,  26  and  27 

Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 


EDENT  & CO.,  WATCH,  CLOCK,  and  CHRONOMETER 

• MAKERS  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Makers  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


61  STRAND.  W.C..  and  34  and  35  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  E.C. 


Gold  Lever  Watches  from 16to30Gns. 

Gold  Half  Chronometers  winding 
with  or  without  a Keyfrom.. ..  35  „ 

Gold  Hunting,  Case  extra  5 „ 

Gold  Geneva  Watches,  examiued 
and  guaranteed,  from  7 to  20  „ 


Silver  Lever  Watches  from  ....  StolSGns* 

Silver  Half  Chronometer 25  ,, 

Silver  Half  Chronometer  in 

Hunting  Case 26  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  from  ....  35  „ 

Gold  Chains,  quality  16  and  18 
carats  tine,  from  6 to  25  „ 


An  Elegant  Assortment  of  Drawing-room  Clocks  of  the  Newest  Designs. 
Astronomical,  Turret,  and  other  Clocks  made  to  order. 

E.  DENT  & CO., 61  Strand, W.C.(adjoiningCoutts’sBank),andat34 and 35 Royal 
Exchange,  E.C. 


TWATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.  — 

■ ^ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appoijitment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes 

Silver  Watches  

Eiglit  Day  Time  Pieces  

Clocks  going  14  Days 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  

Albert  ,,  ,,  

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 

Earrings  „ ,,  ,,  

Lockets  „ 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 

Rings  ,,  „ „ 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 


£2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

150  „ 12  12  0 

0 12  6 upwards. 

2 15  0 „ 

1 15  0 „ 

0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

110  „ 18  18  0 

10  0 „ 15  15  0 

2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

0 10  0 „ 110 


Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC)  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Straud  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


HJ.  & D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS, 

° 219..  423.,  63s.,  84s.,  &c. 


XpASHIONABLE  MORNING  COATS,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s., 

-L  &e.  &c. 


JfASHIONABLE  TROUSERS,  16s.,  21s.,  2os.,  28s. 


■pASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS  for  BOYS, 

from  2l3.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 


Tj^ASmONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

BOYS,  259..  318.  6<1„  &c.  &c. 


■pASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Price  according 

to  Size. 


TT  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street  j 

• 22  Comhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


TNDIA,  CHINA,  FRENCH,  PAISLEY,  NORWICH,  and 

FANCY  SHAWLS,  from  I5s.  to  200  Guineas— FARMER  & ROGERS  are  now  prepared 
with  all  the  New  Fashions  in  SHAWLS,  CLOAKS,  and  DRESSES  for  Autumn  and  Winter; 
and  request  attention  to  a large  lot  of  handsome  French  CaslmiercLong  Shawls  at  Five  Guineas 
each,  being  a cousiderable  reduction  from  the  regular  price— 171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent 
Street,  W. 


'T'HE  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  CLOAK.— The  great  feature  j, 

of  the  Season,  elegant  in  shape,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  comfortable  fabric  . 
^er  produced  lor  an  Aulumn  and  Winter  Cloak. — Can  be  purchased  only  of  FARMER  & 
ROGERS.  Illustrations  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post,  171,  173,  175,  and  179  Regent  Street,  W.  i 

ISJO  MORE  COLD  FEET  with  the  HYGIENIC  SOLES,  in  ’ 

'I  HOUSEIIAIR  and  COLHYDROrUGE.—LACROIX,  Paris-Patented  in  France  and 
Abroad.  Silver  Medal  at  the  lidtel  de  Ville,  on  January  8,  1864.  These  Vamps  repel  humidity, 
and  preserve  to  the  Feet  all  the  natural  warmth.  Useful  Invention.  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Gentlemen  s,  2s.  Ladies’  and  Children’s,  2s.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  28  and  34  Stamps, — 
London  General  Depot,  BEYERS,  54  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  BROGDEN. 


original  gold  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY.- JOHN 

BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  charged— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


^THE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTOE  Y. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

J'HOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants, 

21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street.  W.C.,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive  STOCK  of  OLD 
PORT  WINE,  chiefly  Sandeman’s  shipping  (Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England). 
Excellent,  sound,  maturest  Wine,32s.  and  36s.  per  dozen;  superior,  with  move  age, 42s., 48s., 
and  54s.;  7 to  10  years  in  bottle,  60s.,  66s.,  72s.,  and  84s.;  vintage  Wines,  95s.  and  upwards; 
good  Dinner  Sherry,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior,  38s.,  42s.,  48s.,  and  52s.;  fine  old  Cognac  Brandy, 
5Gs.,  60s.,  and  66s— Priced  Lists  of  every  kind  of  Wine  on  application.  Established  1801. 


Messrs.  unwin  & co., 

WINE  BBOKEBS,  LIVEEPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 


XriNAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

JLa_  This  celebrated  oldIRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  inErigland;  or  Wholesale,  at  8 Great  Windmill 
Street,  London,  W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL 
Whisky.” 

■RASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE  ALE.— The  Octoher  1864 

Brewings  are  arriving  in  Casks  of  18  Gallons.  Last  Season’s  Ale  in  Bottles  is  in  Fine 
Condition — BERRY  BROTHERS  & CO.,  3 St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


(^AUTION.— COOKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SADCE, 

^ for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house—AllC)thersareSpur^ 

QAUCE.  — LEA  & PERRIN  S’ 

WORCESTERSHIEE  SAUCE. 

Pronouncedby  Connoisseurs“THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackweli.  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Mekieb,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Daxin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 


“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

POLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  hears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exliibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “Genuine”  and  Double 
Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J,  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

rjAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good.  Mustard,  viz.; 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY.  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  hears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

CANDLES. 

QAFETY  from  EIRE  ! — By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

^ SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES— Sold  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Alarsh,  Lambeth. 


JEETTI  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

^,1^*  No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

A URICOMUS  FLUID,  for  producing  the  rich  Golden  Flaxen 

COLOUR  on  Ladies’  and  Children’s  HAIR,  so  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  and 
becoming  shade.  Prepared  by  UNWIN  & ALBERT,  Court  Hairdressers,  24  Piccadilly.— In 

Bottles.  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s.  

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies^ 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  ik.  CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  I.«ondon;  Fortncm  & Mason  ; and  all  Grocers. 


(JLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  tlie  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Gx'ocers,  (Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


TN  CASES  of  RHEUMATISM,  Debility,  Stomach  Complaints, 

A Bile,  Gravel,  Cutaneous  Affections,  Headache,  Indigestion,  &c.,  take  PARK’S  LIFE 
PILLS  ; they  give  immediate  relief,  without  the  slightest  paiu  or  inconvenience — May  be  had 
of  any  Chemist. 

A NOTHER  TESTIMONIAL  to  DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 

WAFERS— From  Mr.  Clinton,  45  Fleet  Street,  Bury:  “I  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending the  'Wafers,  knowing  that  they  are  a sure  remedy,  &c.”  They  give  instant  relief  and 
a rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  disorders  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs.  They  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  is.  lAd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lls.  per  Box.  iktld 
by  all  Druggists. ^ 

JYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

-L/  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Atiections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London. — “ The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  deJongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  liiver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—  * I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


'T'ONIO  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen,  Wine  Merchants, 
Confectioners,  and  otliers,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 


TV/TORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  fonu 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  W^eak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mobson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  Ss,,  5s.,  aud  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d..  and  4s.  6*1.  each, 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphaticallysanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  tlie  Stomach.  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  tor  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  aud  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  aud  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  v/orld. 
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■ A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

■AA  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4il.  and  0(1.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  S J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marah,  Lambetli.  Sold  EvetTwhere. 

(^EDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  is  the  best  and  only 

certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preecrvinir,  Strengtheninff,  BcnutifVinp,  or  Restoring 
the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustache,  nnd  preventing  them  turning  Grey.  Sold  in  Bottles, 
3s.  <)d.,Gs.,  nnd  lls.,  by  C.  & A.OLDRIDGE,  22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  For  Children’s 
and  I,.adie8’  Hair  it  is  most  ef^oacious  and  unrivalled. 

l\/r ADAME  RACHEL’S  CIRCASSIAN  BEAUTY  WASH, 

alabaster  powder,  and  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH  can  only  be  obtained  at 
47a  New  Bond  Street. 

BOOKS,  &c. 

THE  DAVEEPOBT  BEOTHEES. 

Jnst  ready,  1 vol.  post  Svo. 

THE  BEOTHEES  DAVENPOET : a Biography  of 

Ira  Erastus  Davenport  and  'William  Henry  Davenport,  commonly  Imown  as 
the  “Brothers  Davenport;”  -with  an  Accoitnt  of  Eleven  Years  of  Preter- 
natural Phenomena  and  extraordinary  Physical  and  Psychical  Manifestations. 
By  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Author  of  “ Forty  Years  in  America,”  &c. 


LONDON  : SAUNDERS,  OTLEY,  & CO„  6S  BROOK  STREET,  W. 

Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  Svo.  12s. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  of  SUEGEEY.  By  James  Stme, 

F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Tp  SSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  tbe  Satiu’day 

J— i Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Ignorance— Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency- 
Contempt— Dulness  ns  a Sensation — Mistakes  in  Life — Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 
Saying  Disagreeuble  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  CJiaracter— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations— Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills  — Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One’s  Own  Way— Want  of 
Money. 

‘‘In  their  own  way  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  than  these.” — Examiner. 

” No  man  ever  traced  the  working  of  the  less  predominant  tendencies  of  our  common  human 
nature  with  so  subtle  a discrimination  and  so  searching  a detective  power  except  by  a habit  of 
self- introspection. ’’—iSpeefator. 

” We  have  not  had  as  pleasant  a book  for  some  time.  The  felicity  of  the  style,  the  purity  of 
the  Engli.sh,  in  which  it  happens  to  be  written,  would  alone  justify  the  fulness  of  our  extracts, 
but  all  of  them  exemplify  the  manner  of  the  Essay,  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  per- 
forming some  thinking  for  us,  but  provoking  and  leading  to  more.” — Daily  Review, 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  post  Svo.  cloth,  9s.  (postage  Sd.l 

rpHE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL 

• ANALYSIS;  or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Com- 
mercial Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A. 
Norihandt,  Author  of  ” The  Chemical  Atlas,”  &c.  &c. 

‘We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one;  it  Ibay  be  truly  affirmed  to 


lyTEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY. 

German  bv  Frederica  Rowan.  Library  Edition.  8vo-  cloth.  10s 


3 produced  a volume  of  surpassing  . 

and  properties  of  400  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  substances  by  which  they  are  too 
frequently  adulterated,  and  the  means  of  their  detection.” — Mining  Journal, 

London;  Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  “ THE  REASON  WHY  ” SERIES. 

Now  ready,  cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  pp.  384,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  (postage  4d.) 

rrilE  HISTORICAL  EINGER-POST  : a Handy  Book  of 

Terms,  Phrases,  Epithets,  Cognomens,  Allusions,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  Universal 
History.  By  Edward  Shelton,  Assistant  Editor  of ‘‘  The  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,”  &c.  &e. 

*‘ A handy  little  volume,  which  will  supply  the  place  of ‘Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates*  to 
many  persons  who  cannot  afford  that  work.  It  contains  some  things  that  Haydn's  book  docs 

not.”— fiooA'seZler. 

*•  It  is  to  the  historical  student  and  antiquarian  what  ‘ Enquire  Within  * is  to  the  practical 
housewife.” — Volmiteer  Service  Gazette. 

London:  Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s.  8d. 

WHIST,  tke  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish. 

V V “ Admirably  illustrated.”— ilfacmi'ZZan.  ‘‘ The  whole  work  is  admirable.” — Treatise 
on  Whists  hy  J.  C.  ‘‘  Displays  peculiar  .''--Illustrated  Hews.  *‘  The  thing  he  came  into 

the  world  to  write.”— Life.  ” Very  lucid.”— Fie/cA. 

Bancks,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION. 

The  Eleventh  Thousand  of 

From  tke 

German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Library  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  on  LIFE  and  its  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

Translated  from  the  same.  Library  Edition,  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
London:  Tbdbner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

lyi  AN’S  TRUE  PLACE  in  NATURE,  according  to  Organic 

Science  and  Philosophy,  as  opposed  to  Comte’s  ” Positive  Philosophy  ” and  Darwin’s 
” Origin  of  Species.”  By  H.  Dohertt,  M.D.  Svo.  cloth,  10s. 

London  : Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  TRUTH  UPON  SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

(■'CHRISTIAN  SPIRITUALISM,  wherein  is  shown  the 

Extension  of  the  Human  Faculties  by  the  Application  of  Modern  Spiritual  Phenomena, 
according  to  the  Doctrine  of  t’lirist.  By  Wm.  R.  Bektolacci.  Cloth,  5s. 

ANGELS  ETHEREAL  and  MATERIAL,  and  SWEET 

PEAS:  an  Allegory.  4d. 

THE  NEW  SFIOES ; or.  What  a Little  Child  may  Do. 

By  Author  of  “ Augels.”  4d. 

SUNSHINE  and  CLOUDS.  By  Author  of  ‘^Angels.”  4d. 
FLOWERS  REPLACED.  By  Author  of  ‘‘Angels.”  8d. 

London ; Emilv  Faitheull. 

Nearly  out  of  Print. 

ART  of  ILLUMINATINC.  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

M.  Dicbv  Wyatt.  Published  at  jESlOs. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  3i , the  price  for  this  book  will  be  raised  to  £2  2s. 

London:  S,  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 

"PORTRAIT  of  His  Grace  the  late  DUKE  of  NEWCASTLE. 

J-  Messrs.  P.  & D.  COLNAOHI,  SCOTT,  & Co  , 14  Pall  Mull  East,  Publishers  to  Her 
Majesty, beg  leave  to  announce  that  they  have  just  publisheda  PORTRAIT  ofthe  DUKE  of 
NEWCASTLE,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.  Size  of  the  Plate,  21  by 
164.  Artist’s  Proofs,  xZ  3s. ; Prods  on  India  Paper,  £2  2s. ; Prints,  £1  is. 

Padl  & Dominic  CoLNAOHi,  Scott,  & Co., Printsellers  and  Publishers,  14  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 

Tj^  S.  ELLIS’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  Rare,  Cuiious,  and 

^ • Useful  Books  nov»  ready,  comprising  County  Histories,  Antiquities,  Books  of  Prints, 
Emblems,  Early- minted  Books,  Fine  lUiuninated  MSS*  on  Vellum,  &c.  Post  tree  for  Four 
Stamps,— 33  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


'T'HE 

-L  M 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ILLUSTRATED  AFTER  THE  EARLT 
MASTiatS  CiriKELY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

Noiv  ready,  in  One  Volume,  crown  4to.  price  G3s.  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top  ; 
or  price  £5  {is.  bound  in  morocco  by  Rivibre, 

rpHE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

J-  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  Illustrated  with  Borders,  Oma- 
merits,  and  Initial  Letters  copied  from  Italian  MSS.  of  the  16th  and  ICtli 
Centuries,  and  by  numerous  other  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the  Old 
Masters. 


“ A volume  which  is  second  in  point 
of  art  to  no  contemporary  publication. 
Mr.  Longman  has  fairly  rivalled  his 
famous  predecessor  Frobenius  of  Basle ; 
and  his  illustrated  New  Testament  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  celebrated 
leones  Vekris  Testamenii  of  Melchior  and 
Gaspard  Trechsel,  and  John  Frellon  of 
Lyons. . . .It  is  a book  which  will  always 
be  a treasure  to  bibliographers,  and  which 
will  be  reckoned  in  future  generations  as 
one  of  the  choicest  typographical  monu- 
ments of  this  age.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ This  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been 


done  in  wood  engraving ; and  no  volume 
of  equal  artistic  merit  has  for  many 
years  been  published  in  this  country.  It 
is  a great  work,  which  will  hereafter  be 
often  cited  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 

the  printing-press It  is  difficult  at 

first  sight  to  believe  that  the  engraving.s 
which  embelli.sh  this  magnificent  work 
are  on  wood,  the  touches  are  so  delicate 
and  the  effects  so  identical  with  those 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  pos- 
sible to  produce  only  on  steel To 

appreciate  the  thorough  honesty  of  the 
work  in  every  page,  it  should  be  seen 
tlirough  a magnifying  glass.” 


The  Times. 

London  : Long^ian,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Kow. 

NEW  WORE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ELLICE.” 


post  Svo.  price  21s.  cloth. 

By  L.  N.  CoMYN. 


” A very  pretty  story,  told  without  ex&sse- 
ration  and  without  recourse  to  any  sensation 
incidents  — a legitimate  and  good  novel,  re- 
lying on  no  bastard  sources  of  success Tlie 

beauty  and  pathos  of  the  story  cannot  be  too 
liighly  praised.  The  book  has  touched  us 
more  than  any  novel  we  have  read  for  many 
a year."— Reaclef'. 


Just  published,  in  2 vols. 

^THERSTONE  PRIORY. 

‘‘  The  story  is  interesting  and  well-con- 
structed, and  the  writer’s  powers  are  kept 

strictly  under  the  control  of  good  taste 

"We  heartily  recommend  this  book  for  young 
people,  and  even  their  seniors.  It  is  not 
Evangelical  nor  High  Church,  but  thoroughly 
religious  in  its  tone,  and  that  without  ever 
talking  about  religion.”— ;S/)ecta<or. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  1 vol.  price  9s.  6d. 

ELLICE  : a Talc. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL’S  COMMENTARY 
ON  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  in  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAAIMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on 

ST.  PAUL’S  PASTORAL  EPISTLES,  with  a Revised  Translation.  By 
C.  J.  Elmcott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Third  Edition, 
corrected. 

GALATIANS,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

EPHESIANS,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

PHILIPPIANS,  OOLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON,  Second 

EdLtioa,  lOs.  6(3. 

THESSALONIANS,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD 

JBS'DS  CHRIST.  Tldrd  E(3ition,  8yo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  DESTINY  of  the  CREATURE : and  other  Sermons 

preaoh(3d  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo.  5s. 

THE  BROAD  and  the  NARROW  WAY:  Two  Sermons 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Svo.  2s. 

CHURCH  WORK  and  CHURCH  PROSPECTS : a Primary 

Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
London;  Longmak,  Gbeek,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Rotv. 

y ^ETTteRS  to  ANGLICAN  FRIENDS  hy  H.  E.  MANNING, 

I.  The  Crown  in  Council  on  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  Is. 

II.  The  Convocation  and  the  Crown  in  Council,  Is. 

III.  'Workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England : a Letter  to  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  FnsEY,  D.D.  Is. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By 

w.  Steering,  M.A.  Fellow  of  'Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

London:  Longjlan,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  pubUshed,  in  crown  Svo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

"SyLIJAH  and  the  MONARCHY  of  ISRAEL;  or,  National 

Idolatry ; a Poem.  By  a IjAYMAN. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

HUNTER’S  KEY  TO  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  5s. 

A KEY  to  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC:  adapted  to  the 

-ILL  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  1S64.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A. 
formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  national  Society’s  Training  CoUege,  Battersea. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 

Just  published,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  smaRSvo.  192  pp.  3s.  6d. 

y<LERICAL  ELOCUTION.  By  Charles  W.  Smith,  Pro- 

lessor  of  Elocution.  R teaches  a natural,  practical,  and  original  system  of  Delivery, 
invaluable  to  all  who  wish  toRead  and  Speak  well,  in  Public  or  Private. 

London ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court. 

Just  published  ^}. 

TDinLOSOPHICAL  PAPERS.  By  N.  A.  Nicholsoh,  M.A. 

J-  “ Written  in  that  affectedly  logical  style  which  the  English  Deistical  writers  have  com- 
monly  chosen.”— (5]pcc<a<or. 

London  ; EprixcHAM  Widson,  Royal  Exchange. 


T .AEGE  TYPE  CHUECH  SEE  VICE.— DEDICATED, 

By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY.  ^ 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS.  «x4iu.x4xtA. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type^  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Homing , and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices : £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

n 1.  best 1 10  0 

London  : Hatchard  & Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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3STEW  SHZHjXjinNTGt* 

To  he  published  in  demy  8uo. 

(No.  I.  on  JANUARY  1,  1865.) 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

XITEEATUEE,  EELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 


It  is  believed  that  many  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  -would  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a popular  Monthly  Magazine  specially  devoted  to  its  cause,  which 
avowedly  exhibits  its  Principles,  and  which  both  fairly  represents  the  judgment  of 
its  Divines,  and  allows  the  voice  of  its  Laity  to  be  heard. 

With  the  new  year  therefore  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a new  Periodical 
to  be  called  The  Englishman’s  Magazine,  which  wiU  aim  at  representing  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Church,  which  will  endeavour  to  popularize  whatever  of 
reality  and  energy  is  to  be  found  witMn  the  Church,  and  which  will  seek,  apart 
from  Controversy  and  in  a spirit  of  Charity,  to  teach  the  Truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  On  Theological  subjects,  theological 
Writers  of  learning  and  ability  will  speak  through  the  pages  of  the  Ee-view.  On 
that  wide  neutral  ground  which  bounds  Theology  on  so  many  sides,  the  talents  of 
Laymen,  as  well  as  Clergy,  of  power  and  intellect  have  been  secured. 

It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  articles  in  The  Englishman’s  Magazine  to 
those  of  a Eeligious  character,  but  rather  to  produce  a Magazine  of  miscellaneous 
interest,  of  which  a certain  portion  only  of  each  month’s  contents  shall  be  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  one  or  more  questions  of  importance  to  the  Church,  or  to  papers 
on  Church  Principles ; whilst  the  bulk  of  the  Magazine  wiE  be  devoted  either  to 
matters  Secular,  or  to  questions  in  which  an  undercurrent  of  Church  thought  and 
feeling  legitimately  flows. 

In  addition  to  purely  Theological  Articles  and  Papers,  The  Englishman's 
Magazine  will  contain 

An  Element  of  Fiction  ; with  Tales,  Allegories,  &c. 

Articles  on  questions  of  Church  interest. 

Popular  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

Eeviews  of  valuable  and  able  Books. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches. 

Papers  on  Art  and  Music. 

Poetry,  original  and  translated. 

Articles  on  Social  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 

Eecords  of  Mission  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Notes  on  Travel. 

Essays  on  Ecclesiology  and  Antiquities. 

Papers  on  Common  Things. 

And  Miscelianeous  Essays  and  Articles. 


ElVINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Now  ready, 

'T'HE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  NOVEMBER  1864. 

Contents: 

I.  LEAVES  FROM  AN  OFFICER’S  JOURNAL.  I. 

IL  RICHES. 

IK.  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  DOMINIC  GOURGUES. 

IV.  LINA. 

V.  CHARLES  LAMB’S  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS.  IV. 

VI.  TO  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

VII.  HOUSE  AND  HOME  PAPERS.  X. 

VIII.  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

IX.  THE  LAST  RALLY. 

» X.  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

XI.  THROUGH-TICKETS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO:  a Prophecy. 

XII.  SEA-HOURS  WITH  A DYSPEPTIC. 

Xin.  THE  TWENTIETH  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

London : Trubner  & Co.,  American  Literary  Agency,  60  Paternoster  Row. 
CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

The  Extra  Christmas  Number, 

^ENANTS  AT  WILL,  will  be  ready  on  the  24tb  inst.  3d. 

The  Ghost  Stories  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  following  : 

The  Story  of  the  House  in  Garden  Reach  — The  Painted  Room  at  Blackstone  Manor  — The 
Ghost  in  the  Top-Story  — Experiences  of  Farthing  Lodge  — The  Haunted  Grange  — The 
Underground  Ghost. 

»**  Messrs.  Chambers  beg  to  inform  their  Monthly  Subscribers  that,  besides  being  issued 
separately,  the  Christmas  Number  -will  be  stitched  into  the  Part  for  the  end  of  November. 

W.  & R.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


^T'HE  ANTI- TEAPOT  REVIEW.  4d. — Quarterly,  by  Members 

-L  of  the  Universities.  The  Second  Edition  of  No.  III.  for  NOVEMBER.just  ready.  Also 
the  Third  Edition  of  No.  I.— London;  Houbston  & Wright,  64  Paternoster  Row.  Oxford: 
Wheeler  & Day.  Reading:  Golder. 

XpETTES  COLLEGE.  — IRISH  ANTIQUITIES.  — THE 

-L  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains:  Fine  View  and  Plan  of  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh— 
Pvobert  Stephenson— Tlie  Florence  Exhibition— Architectural  Reveries;  the  Window— IJme 
Abroad  and  at  Horae— Professor  W.  King  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland— From  Paris— jEsthe- 
tics  in  Art — Abury  and  Stanton  Drew-The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Question— The  Antiquarian 
Discoveries  at  Bradwell— The  West  End  Parks— The  Architectural  Association— Accidents  in 
London— Metropolitan  Board  of  Works— Competitions— Provincial— &c.  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  5d. 
Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 

PETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865  (New  and  Enlarged 

Series)  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is  exquisitely  Illustrated.  Parents,  Brothers, 
Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  should  remember  it  is  pure,  instructive,  and  amusing,  full  of  beau- 
tilul  Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  6s. 

London;  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

pHE  RURAL  ALMANACK  and  SPORTSMAN’S  ILLUS- 

TRATED  CALENDAR  for  1865  : Containing  a vast  mass  of  Information  useful  to 
Sportsmen  and  Country  Gentlemen,  including  a Calendar  for  the  Year — List  of  Hounds;  tlieir 
Masters,  Huntsmen,  Whips,  Kennels,  &c Hints  on  Bird-stuffing— The  Legal  Season  for  Kill- 
ing Game Maxims  for  Young  Sportsmen— Hints  on  the  Hiring  of  Grouse  Moors — Sports  of  tlie 

Months  throughout  the  Year — Monthly  Operations  in  the  Garden  and  Farm— Postal  Regula- 
tions—Receipts  on  various  Subjects,  and  13  large  Illustrations  by  distinguished  Artists.  Is.,  or 
a Copy  for  14  Stamps. 

Office,  346  Strand.  W.C. 

^LD  MOORE’S  ALMANACK  for  1865  contains  beautiful 

Engravings,  representing  Sea  Fishing,  fine  Portraits  of  the  American  Gener.als  Lee 
and  Grant,  a Prophetic  Uieroglypliic  for  the  eventful  Y'ear  1866,  Predictions  of  Coming 
Events,  &c. 

Two  distinct  Editions  of  this  Almanack  are  now  ready.  No.  1 , with  rich  coloured  wrapper, 
price  lid.  No.  2,  plain  paper,  price  Id. 

London  ; T.  Roberts  & Co. ,8  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

And  sold  by  all  Botiksellers  and  Newsmen. 

TAEAR  JONATHAN — It  is  quite  true  ! Above  Seven  Hundred 

Thousaiid  Copies  are  already  Sold  for  1865.  Thus,  long  before  the  time  of  danger 
approaches,  “OLD  MOORE’S”  Warning  Words  will  have  beeu  read  by  Millions. 


14  Ludgate  Hill,  November  18,  1864.  • 

SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S  LIST. 

■ « 

NEW  BOOKS  NOW  EEADY, 

A NEW  WORK  BY  “ CUTHBERT  BEDE.” 

THE  WHITE  WIRE.  With  other  Stories,  Supernatural, 

Romantic,  and  Legendary.  By  Cuthbert  Bede.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

JOHN  GODFREY’S  FORTUNES : Related  by  Himself.  By 

Bayard  Taylor,  Author*  of  “ Hannah  Thmston,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LIFE.  After  Original  Studies  by 

R.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Wimperis.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  With  Descriptive  Poetry. 
A beautiful  Drawing-room  Book.  Printed  by  Messrs.  R.  Clay  & Co.  on  toned  paper. 
Imp.  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  14s. 

SCHILLER’S  LAY  of  the  BELL.  Translated  by  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  EotYARD  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  With  42  Illustrations  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Thomas  Scott,  and  engraved  by  J,  D.  Cooper,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Retzsch.  Oblong 
4to.  choicely  bound  in  cloth,  Us. 

BRIGANDAGE  in  SOUTH  ITALY,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Present  Time,  with  Adventures  of  the  Chief  Brigands.  By  David  Hilton.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  16s. 

THE  GIPSIES  of  DANE’S  DYKE.  By  January  Seaele. 

A Romance  of  actual  Gipsy  Life.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

CRUSOE  ISLAND : Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Juan 

Fernandez.  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  Author  of  “Etchings  of  a Whaling  Voyage.” 

, With  numerous  Illustrations.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

CANADA  in  1864 ; a Handbook  for  Settlers.  By  Henry  T. 

Newton  Chesshvre,  late  R.N.,  Author  of  Recollections  of  a Five  Years’ Residence  in 
Norway,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BEE-KEEPING.  By  the  “Times”  Beemasxer.  With  nume- 

rous  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TJEW  BOOKS  JIJST  KEADT. 

LIFE  with  the  ESQUIMAUX.  Compiled  from  the  Journals 

of  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall,  of  the  Whaling  Barque  “ George  Henry,”  from  May  29,  1860,  to 
September  13, 1862.  A Narrative  of  extraordinary  Individual  Enterprise  and  Persever- 
ance, almost  unaided  : with  the  results  of  a long  Intercourse  with  the  Innuits,  and  full 
description  of  their  mode  of  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious ; the  Discovery  of  actual 
Relics  of  the  Expedition  of  Martin  Frobisher  of  Three  Centuries  ago,  and  important 
deductions  in  favour  of  yet  Discovering  some  of  the  Survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s 
Expedition,  towards  which  the  Author,  Capt.  Hail,  has  just  started,  reiutbreed,  on  a 
Second  Expedition.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  nearly  100  Illustrations. 

A HISTORY  of  LACE,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Mrs. 

Bury  Palliser.  With  upwards  of  160  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Designs.  1 thick  vol. 
8vo.  choicely  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  MEMORY.  By  Samuel  Rogers. 

Illustrated  by  20  Original  Designs.  Small  4to.  cloth. 

FAMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Dictionary  of 

Quotation  j affording  a ready  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  Language,  with  Context  and  Author.  Edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Crown  8vo.  (Forming  a Volume  of  “ The  Gentle  Life  Series.”) 

Also,  in  the  same  Series  : 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

ABOUT  IN  THE  WORLD.  Second  Edition,  6s. 

MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS.  A Selection.  {.Just  rcadyJ) 

LAST  GLEANINGS.  By  the  late  Frank  Fowler.  I vol. 

A SPLENDID  FORTUNE.  By  J.  Hain  Eriswell.  3 vols. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

D.  NUTT’S  DEPOT,  270'  STRAND. 

Catalogues  gratis. 


■^ORKS  by  tbe  REV.  DR.  GOULBURN. 

1.  THE  OFFICE  of  tbe  HOLY  COMMUNION  in  tbe  BOOK 

of  COMMON  PRAYER;  a Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Paddington.  Third  Edition. 

2.  THOUGHTS  on  PERSONAL  RELIGION,  being  a Treatise 

on  tlic  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  Seventh 
Edition,  small  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

3.  SERMONS  preached  on  Different  Occasions  dming  tbe  last 

Twenty  Years.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  small  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

4.  THE  IDLE  WORD ; Short  Religious  Essays  upon  tbe  Gift 

of  Speech,  and  its  Employment  in  Conversation.-  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  small 
8 VO.  3s. 

5.  A MANUAL  of  CONFIRMATION.  Fifth  Edition.  Is.  6d. 

6.  AN  INTRODUCTION  to  tbe  DEVOTIONAL  STUDY  of 

the  HOI.Y  SCRIPTURES.  Seventh  Edition,  small  8vo. 

7.  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  arranged  on  tbe  Liturgical  Principle. 

New  Edition,  small  8vo.  3s. 

Rivinotons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  2s. 

A PRIMARY  CHARGE  addressed  to  the  CLERGY  of  bis 

DIOCESE.  By  Charles  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterduky. 

Rivinctoxs,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

Now  ready,  andmay  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

rpHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  WitJi  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Fnculaj.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  aud  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Tradeon  application. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  By 

J.  Wilkins  Williams, M.R.C.S.  Eng., Of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Oxford;  late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

London  ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

IvrR.  ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


“ And  T/OM,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! "Shakespeare. 

T>  EAD  tbe  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  the  Works  of  JAMES  MORlSON,the  Ilygeist.— 
May  be  had  of  all  the  Hygeiau  Agents  throughout  the  World. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Messrs.  Tinsley  Brothers’  Announcements. 

* 


CAPTAIN  BURTON  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  with  3 Maps,  I vol. 

THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Buiiton,  Author  of  “A  Mission  to  Dahomey,”  &c.  [0«  Wednesday  next. 

On  Wednesday  will  bo  published,  1 vol. 

THE  DEFENCE  of  SEBASTOFOL.  A 

Review  of  General  de  Todleben’s  Narrative,  18.'>4-5.  By  WIL^IA^r  Howard  Russell, 
LL.D.,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  ” Times  ” during  the  Crimean  War. 

[On  ircd/iesday  next. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  MISS  FREEH’S  NEW  WORK. 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  2 vole.  8vo.  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRI.\,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.:  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Maiitha  Walker  Freer.  . [On  Wednesday  next. 

‘‘The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  her  subsequent  life  as 
lus  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  history, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  tlie  curious  revelations  ofthe  rrench 
ineinoii  s relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.  We  have 
here  a book  entertaining  in  a high  degree,  and  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes;  discriminative  even 
ill  special  transactions— full  of  choice  materials  well  combined. ’’—Times,  October  25. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ” TOO  MUCH  ALONE.” 

Shortly  will  be  published,  3 vols. 

GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN  COURT.  By 

F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  ” City  and  Suburb,”  ” Too  Mucli  Alone,”  &c.  [S/io?'iIy. 

MR.  SALA’S  DIARY  IN  AMERICA. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols.  8vo. 

AMERICA  in  the  MIDST  of  WAR.  Being 

My  Diary  in  the  N.  S.  of  America  in  1863-4.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  [Shortly. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “MAURICE  DERING.” 

On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  1 vol.  6s. 

MAURICE  DERING.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Guy  Livingstone.”  [On  Wednesday  next. 

Also,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above: 


TREVLYN  HOLD:  a Novel.  By  the 
Author  of  ” East  Lynne.”  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  By 
M.  E.  Bhaddon.  6s. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  By  31.  E. 
Bkaddon.  Cs. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  6s. 
SEVEN  SONS  OF  MA3I3ION.  By  Sala. 
6s. 

RECOMMENDED  TO  3IERCY.  6s. 


GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 

BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 

SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BUCKLAND’S  FISLI  HATCHING.  5s. 
ARNOLD’S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY.  7s.  6d. 
DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Sala.  5s. 

TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  By  Sala.  5s. 
BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 


REPRINTED  FROM  THE  “TIMES,”  BY  PERMISSION. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4: 

being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted,  and  Revised  from  the 
“Times,”  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  [Shortly. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  JESSE,  AUTHOPv  OF  “ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS,”  &c. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  3 vols.  8vo. 

THE  LIFE  of  GEORGE  the  THIRD.  From 

Published  and  Unpublished  Sources.  By  J.  Hfkeaoe  Jesse.  [Shortly. 

In  the  press,  2 vols. 

SPORT  in  NORTH  AMERICA:  being  a 

Shooting  and  Fishing  Tour  through  the  United  States  in  1862-3.  By  Mons.  Revoille  and 
James  Lowe. 

A VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “BARBARA’S  HISTORY.” 
Shortly  will  be  published,  1 vol. 

POEMS  and  SONGS.  By  Miss  A.  Betham 

Edwards,  Author  of  “ Barbara’s  History.” 

LIFE  OF  MASANIELLO. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  l vol. 

THE  LIFE  of  MASANIELLO,  the  Italian 

Patriot.  By  Mrs.  Horace  St.  Joun.  [Shortly. 

CAPTAIN  BURTON’S  3IISSI0N  TO  DAHOMEY. 

This  day  is  published, the  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months’  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.  M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.”  [The  Second  Edition  this  day. 

“ These  two  volumes  contain  Captain  Burton’s  narrative  of  lus  mission  to  Dahome  in  1863, 
and  his  accounts  of  Dahoman  history,  religion,  constitution,  and  institutions  in  general,  the 
Amazon  army,  and  the  grand*  customs  ’ included,  ending  with  a description  of  the  last  repulse 
of  the  Dahoman  forces  from  before  the  walls  of  Abeokuta.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Captain  Burton  found,  in  his  mission  to  the  far-famed  King  of  Dahome,  a task  for  which  his 
African  experience  well  qualified  him,  as  well  as  a subject  well  calculated  for  enabling  him 
again  to  ventilate  his  peculiar  views  on  various  African  subjects."— October  1, 1861. 


Works  just  published  and  obtainable  at  all  the  Libraries. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

This  day  is  published,  3 vols. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season : a Satire,”  &c.  [This  day, 

THE  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE.— This  day  is  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 

[T’/jis  day. 

“The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  wdiile  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a sliglitly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

Saturday  Review, 

NEW  BOOK  OF  ESSAYS, 

This  day  is  published,  2 vols. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “ All  the 

Tear  Round.'*  By  Andrew  Halliday.  IThisdai/, 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S 
NEW  WORKS. 

4 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  .30s. 

“Tliere  is  a large  fund  of  amusement  in  tliese  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author’*  life  arc 
replete  with  much  that  is  intcrcBting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful.”—A thencLum. 

’•  This  work  contains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter,  and  that  it  will  create  a sensation  no  one 
can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  wlien  he  pleases,  llis  volumes  will  of  course 
be  extensively  read,  and  as  a literary  venture  may  be  pronounced  a success.”— 

“ A clever,  free-spoken  man  ol‘  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  seventy  thousand  a year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a club  man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has  thrown  hi* 
best  stories  about  him.>;elf  ;md  liis  friends  into  an  anecdote  autobiograpliy.  Of  course  it  is 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well.  The  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  related  at  a club  window,  and 
all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.”— 

“Space  forbids  us  pursuing  the  vui  ious  enticing  themes  which  ore  scattered  up  and  down 
these  volumes.  The  reminiscein  es  of  tlie  autlior,  his  anecdotal  notices  of  persons  who  have 
been  famous  in  political,  fa.shionable,  and  sporting  circles,  and  liis  own  lengthened  experience* 
in  the  same  spheres,  are  entertaining  in  the  highest  degree.  All  those  portions  of  the  work 
are  written  with  dash  ami  spirit,  and  the  immense  fund  of  gossip  Mr.  Berkeley  so  pleasantly 
retails  will  certainly  render  his  book  most  popular.” — Herald. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrixgton  d’Amieida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 
jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Y’ears  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  ^ 1 vol.  8vo. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ There  is  in  ‘ The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  life,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being  genuine  recollections  of  life  and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  ‘ Poor  Bell  ’ is  powerful  and  natural.’’— Af/ienccitnu 
“ A novel  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a story  of  exciting  interest  and  a delightful  study  of  female 
character.  Independently  of  its  inteiesting  plot,  an  elevated  moral  tone  and  great  literary 
ability  give  it  accumulated  claims  to  a place  in  standard  literature.”— Posi. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

“A  good  book  with  a soul  in  it.  It  is  a tale  of  the  passage  out  of  shadow  into  light,  so 
earnestly  felt  by  the  writer  that  more  than  once  the  reader  yields  to  the  touches  of  its 
pathos.”— A'aawmeF.  “This  novel  bids  i'air  to  be  a very  popular  one.  The  plot  is  well 
managed,  and  the  characters  are  portrayed  with  great  skill.” — John  Bull. 

THE  COSTof  CAERGWYN.  By Maky Howitt. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a Iiigh  degree.”— .Siar. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  is  replete 
with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  bold  and  original  delineations  of  character.”— Posi. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— 
Satu$'day  Review.  “ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.”- //eraW. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols.  [Weif  week. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  of  the  SEPOY  WAR  in  INDIA 

in  1857-58.  By  John  William  Kave.  Esq.,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  the  War  ia 
Afghanistan.”  Vol.  I.  8vo.  los.  pTo  be  completed  in  3 vols.) 


LIFE*  and  TIMES  of  CAROLINE  MA- 

TILDA,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  Sister  of  IT.M.  George  III.  of  England, 
from  Family  Documents  and  private  State  Archives.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wbaxaxx, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  3 vols.  Bvo.  36s. 


MILITARY  SKETCHES.  Containing:  The 

French  Army— The  Italian  War— The  Austrian  Army— The  French  Soldier— The 
British  Soldier — Macmahon,  Duke  of  Magenta — Canrobert,  Marshal  of  France— Marslial 
Nicl— Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakhott— The  Chances  of  Invasion— Toulon:  aWar  Fort.  By 
Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  W uaxall,  Bart.  Post  8vo.  10s,  6d. 

AT  HOME  in  PARIS,  and  a TRIP  through 

the  VINEYARDS  to  SPAIN.  Containing:  The  House  we  Lived  in— Our  ConcicTCC — Our 
Cook,  Clemence— Our  Melancholy  Baker— Our  Artist  in  Meat— Monsieur  Bebe's  Pur- 
veyor of  “Pluisirs” — Monsieur  and  Madame  Puff— Two  Deluges  of  Bonbons— A Bohe- 
mian par  excellence— Literary  Vivisection— William  Shaksperc  in  Paris— Paris  iu  a 
Dream— A Trip  with  Gu.stave  Dore — Old  Theatre  Times— Paris  at  the  May  Exhibition— 
Pi  ogre>s,  from  a French  Point  of  View — ^The  literature  of  Triumph— Gossip  about  Books 
—The  Cost  of  a Loan— Through  the  Vineyards  to  Spain.  By  W.  Blancuabd  JcaaoLo. 
Post  8vo.  iOs.  6d. 


THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or, 

Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Griesinoer.  Containing: 
Episcopacy  in  the  Primitive  Centuries— The  Vatican — Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy— 
Peter's  Pence— Year  of  Jubilee  and  Plenary  Indulgence— Papal  Greed— Development  <*t‘ 
the  Papal  Idea — The  Bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  Nine  Centuries — The  Papacy  in 
its  Glory— Pseudo  Isidore— The  Three  Great  Representative  Popes— Nicholas  the  Gnrat 
(8.58-67)  and  the  Churcli  Ban— Gregory  the  Great  and  Celibacy — The  Two  Iiinocenu 
(III.  and  IV.  1198-1254)  and  the  Mendicants— Pall  of  the  Papal  Despotism— Female  Rule 
in  Rome:  Theodore,  Marozia,  Pope  Joan— The  Avignon  Rule— Alexander  VI.  and 
Lucretia  Borgia— Nepotism— Waldensians— Earliest  Heretics— Wholesale  Heretic  Mosta- 
cre— The  Pioneers  ofthe  Reformation:  (I.)The  Spiritualists  and  their  Fellow-Reformers; 
(II.)  John  WicklifFe;  (III.)  John  lluss  and  llieronimus  (Jerome)  of  Pra^e— Extirpation 
of  Protestantism  throughout  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Spain,  in  Italy— Period  preceding  the  Great  Schisih-Period  of  the  Great  Schism— 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Papacy— The  Popes  Change  not— Conclusion.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 
cloth,  2ls. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  HORSE  DOCTOR: 

an  Accurate  Account  of  the  Diseases  to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  Subjected.  The  latest 
nvode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the  Prescriptions  in  plaiu  Euglish.  By  Edward  Mavueiv, 
M.R.C.V.S.  400  Illustraiions,  8vo.  18s.  Gd. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  HORSE  MANAGE- 

MENT:  Remarks  on  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth.  Food,  Vices,  Stables,  the 
Situation,  Nature,  and  Value  of  the  various  Points,  on  Grooms,  Dealers,  Bre^ejs. 
Breakers,  and  Trainers.  Carriages,  Harness,  &c.  By  Edward  Mayhew,  M.R.C.V.S.  400 
Illustrations,  $vo.  18s.  6d. 
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ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT  BOOKS. 

♦ 


122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

♦ 

Messes.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  By 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Jean  Ingelow,  Dora  Greenwell,  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  Amelia 
is.  Edwards,  Jennett  Humphreys,  and  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,”  With,  35 
elaborate  Pictures  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dolziel,  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS,  including  the  ‘'Wayside 

Inn.”  With  149  Illustrations  by  J ohn  Gilbert,  21s, 

EOBINSON  CEUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUE  LORD.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Taylor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  Translated 

by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  many  Hundred  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey*  3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

Compiled  from  the  best  Writers  by  Henry  Southgate.  With.  Hlvwtrations  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  7s.  6d. ; bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

ONCE  UPON  A TIME.  By  Charles  Knight.  A 

New  and  enlarged  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

SIR  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Rattlebrain.  With  80 

Comical  Plates  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 

With  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Titlepage,  and  100 
Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Arthur  Baxley  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  SUEPRISING-,  UNHEAED-OF,  and  NEVEE- 

TO-BE-SURPASSED  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN.  Related  and 
Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.  The  same,  with  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s.;  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS  ; or.  Reminiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations,  5s. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  full -page  Illustrations,  5s, 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  SCRAP  BOOK.  With 

600  Illustrations,  5s. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  80  Plates  by 

A.  W.Bayes,5s. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttnb. 

With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMAN  : or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or,  Pictures  of  Real  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  Ulus- 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARP  ; or.  Scripture  Histories  for 

the  Young.  With  62  Plates  by  Watson  and  Wolf,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Illustrated,  2s. 

FLORENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  Illustrated,  2s. 
RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 
FANE AN;  or,  the  King’s  Butterfly.  Is. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 


Will  puhlisli  the  following  New  Works  during  the  Winter 
Season  ; 

New  Novel  by  Edmund  Vates. 

BROKEN  TO  HARNESS: 

A Story  of  English  Domestic  Life.  (Reprinted  &oin  “ Temple  Bar  ” Maga- 
zine.) 3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Ready, 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES. 

By  Sutherland  Menztes.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits  from 
Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Royal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent 
Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

THE  HAWKSHAWES. 

By  M.  A.  Bird.  2 vols.  21s. 


New  Novel  by  Sir  LasceUes  Wraxall,  Bart. 

MERCEDES. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &o.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  CoLUNS,  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,*'  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c. 
3 vols.  31s,  6d.  [On  November  23. 

LADY  CUMBERFORD’S  PROTEGEE. 

1 TOl.  lOs.  6d. 

New  Novel  by  Charles  Beach. 

LEFT  TO  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Lenore,”  &o.  &o.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


New  Work  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  E.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  &c.  &o.  2 vols.  21s. 

\0n  November  23. 

MAGGIE  BELL. 


By  Warwick  Holiib,  Author  of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.” 

New  Work  on  Shakspeare. 

SHAKSPEARE  ; 


2 vols.  21s. 
[Ready. 


His  Inner  Life,  as  intimated  in  his  Writings.  By  John  A.  Hehadd.  1 vol. 
demy  8vo. 

Dedicated  to  the  Queen. 


PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


BARRY  O’BYRNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Novel  hy  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

(Bepriuted  from  “ Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Novel  was  exhausted  by  Subscription  on 
the  first  day  of  Publication.  The  Second  and  Third  Editions  are  now  sold  off 
the  Fourth  is  on  Sale,  and  a Fifth  Edition  is  printing,  to  avoid  delays. 


CASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  Bracebridoe  Hemvkg.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES. 

By  William  Eusskll,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

A New  Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK  : a Novel. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

By  Gustave  Aemaed.  3 vols.  31s.  fid. 

MARTIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

* 

THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY.  Containing 

100  Engravings  from  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of 
the  “ Comhill  Magazine”),  by  Frederick  Leighton,  A.R.A, ; John  Everett 
Millais,  R.A. ; George  du  Maurier  ; J.  Noel  Paton,  R.A.S. ; Frederick  Sandys ; 
George  A.  Sala  ; W.  M.  Thackeray ; Frederick  Walker.  Printed  in  tint,  on 


cardboard,  size  13|  in.  by  lOJ  in,  [Now  ready, 

A detailed  Prospectus,  with  Index  to  the  Pictures,  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges  , . One  Guinea, 

As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio One  Guinea. 


N.B. — Purchasers  of  the  Cornhill  Gallery  are  requested  to  specify  dis- 
tinctly whether  they  require  the  Work  bound  in  a Volume,  or  as  separate 
Piptures  in  the  Portfolio. 

“ This  remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume  is  sure  to  charm  many  a fireside  circle 
' during  the  coming  season.  Tlie  book  is  one  to  tempt  even  a man  of  small  means  to  purchase 
a copy,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it  afibrds,  but  as  a good  and  safe  investment  for  his  money.'’ 

Reader. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRY.  By  E.  Lynn 

Linton.  With  100  Illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  W.  J. 
Linton,  from  Sketches  taken  by  Himself  expressly  for  this  Work.  And  a Map. 
A handsome  4to.  vol.  printed  on  tinted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly 
hound  in  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.  Price 
One  Guinea.  [^In  a few  days. 


CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS. 

Being  a Third  Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Clubs,  and  a correct  Account  of  the  Coup  d’Etat.  By  Captain 
G-bonow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  crown  8yo.  9s.  [In  a few  days. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and 

TTSB  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Chas.  Wobdswobth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  Vignette  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  [In  a few  days. 


OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthoene. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

[In  a few  days. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA.  Con- 

taining  Information  for  the  use  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the 
East  Indies,  on  the  subject  of  their  Outfit,  Furniture,  Housekeeping,  the 
Bearing  of  Children,  Duties  and  Wages  of  Servants,  Management  of  the 
Stables,  and  Arrangements  for  Travelling,  to  which  is  added  Receipts  .for 
Indian  Cookery.  By  a Lady  Resident.  Post  8vo.  6s.  \^Now  ready. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON. 

By  Anthony  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  5 Illustrations, 
crown  8vo.  6s.  \_Now  ready.. 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of 

“ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.  New  Edition,  with  5 Hlustrations,  crown 
8vo.  5s.  ■ \^Just  ready, 

THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical, 

Religious,  and  Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  Preuoh 
of  M.  D’Espinassous,  by  HAREiEr  E.  WraansoN.  Crown  8vo. 

[In  a few  days. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

HYGIENE  of  the  ARMY  in  INDIA ; including  Remarks  on  the  Ventilation 
and  Conservancy  of  Indian  Prisons,  with  a Chapter  on  Prison  Management. 
By  Stewabi  Claek,  M.R.C.S.  England,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  North- 
west Provinces,  India.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  demy  8vo.  6s. 

[Now  ready. 

CAMPAIGNS  in  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND, 

&c.  By  Captain  C.  C.  Chesney.  Vol.  II.  (continuing  the  History  to  the 
End  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  War).  With  numerous  Maps,  post  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Also,  nearly  ready,  the  Second  Edition  of  Vol.  I. 


ICELAND : its  Scenes  and  Sagas.  By  Sabine 

Babing-Gotjld,  M.A.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  35  Illustrations  and  a Map, 
royal  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges.  [You!  ready. 


ROMOLA.  By  Geokgb  Eliot,  Author  of 

“ Adam  Bede,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece,  3 vols.  in  1,  post  Svo.  6s. 

■ [Now  ready. 

SISTERHOODS  in  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND ; with  Notices  of  some  Charitable  Sisterhoods  in  the  Romish 
Church.  By  Maegabet  Goodman,  Author  of  “ Experiences  of  an  English 
Sister  of  Mercy.”  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  a New  Preface,  crown 
Svo.  2s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

HEW  HOVEL. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Anno- 
tated by  her  Husband.  (Reprinted  from  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine.”)  2 vols. 
post  Svo.  [Now  ready. 

HEW  HOVEL. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN.  By  the 

Author  of  “ The  Cruelest  Wrong  of  AU.”  3 vols.  post  Svo.  [Now  ready. 


LIST  OF  NEW  WQRKS. 

4 


THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

By  J.  C.  JEAjmtE!!ON,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Mcmb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s. 


EXPLORATIONS  ' in  SOUTH-WEST 

AFRICA,  from  Walvisoh  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By 
Tkomas  Baines.  With  3 Maps  and  35  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON  : Selections  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine  ” and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  Svo.  9s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

RECREATIONS  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON,  Second  Series,  3s.6d. 
LEISURE  HOURS  in  TOWN,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CONVERSION^  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

FIRE  : Eight  Sermons  preaxjhed  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  Tear  1864.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Merivale,  B.D.  8yo.  8s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  ■ CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters.  Crown  4to.  price  63s.  cloth ; or  £5  5s. 
in  morocco  by  RiviSre. 


6 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  First  Series.  Trans- 
lated by  Catheeine  Winkwobth.  With  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Pop.  4to.  21s. 

CATS’  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS. 

Comprising  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  with  an  appro- 
priate Text  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENG- 

LAND.  New  Edition  for  the  People,  complete  in  4 vols.  crown  Svo.  price  16s. 
cloth ; or  4 vols.  in  Two,  price  26s.  in  tree-calf  by  RiviSre. 

9 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  uniform  with  the  above,  in  Four 
Monthly  Farts,  price  Is.  each.  Part  I.  on  Jan.  2,  1865. 


10 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Miss  B.  J.  Wblately.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  post  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comyn, 

Author  of  “ Ellice  : a Tale.”  2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s, 


HOW  WE  SPENT  'the  SUMMER ; or,  a 

“Voyage  en  Zigzag”  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.  By  some  Members  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  One  of  the  Party.  Oblong  4to. 
with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


13 

THE  CAMP  FIRE.  By  the  Author  of  “ The 

Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Old  World.”  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 


TASSO’S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  John  Kingston  Jajies,  Kt.  M.A.  2 vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  \_iti  a few  days. 

15 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2 vols.  Svo.  [7n  December. 


16 

THE  SECRET  of  HEGEL  ; being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  2 vols. 

[Nearly  ready. 


THE  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and 

the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE;  or,  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest 
DE  Bunsen.  2 vols,  Svo.  {Just  ready. 


18 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH.  By 

SOUTSWOOD  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  New  Plates.  Svo. 

. [Nearly  ready. 
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MK.  BENTLEY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 
NOTICE The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of 

Bean  BOOK'S  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 
CANTERBURY,  Viscount  BURYS  EXODUS  of  the 
WESTERN  NATIONS,  and  the  First  Volume  of  Lieut.- 
Colanel  FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT 
AMERICAN  WAR  tvill  be  ‘published  next  month. 

HERALDEY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Kev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 

[0/^  November  22. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE ; or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McGausland,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or,  Scriptm'e  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

{Ready. 


HOW  to  MANAGE  IT 

PniCHARD.  3 vols.  post  8to. 


a Novel.  By  I.  T. 

\_0n  November  22. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  hy  Cruikshauk,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  a New  Edition, 
including,  note  for  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems, 
with  new  Illustrations.  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s.  {^Immediately^ 


BELFOREST:  a Novel 

“ Ladies  of  Sever  Hollow,”  and 


By  the  Author  of 

Meadowleigh.”  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

{On  November  25. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literarj^,  Social,  and 
. Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Tmss,  P.S.A.,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with 

fine  Portraits,  21s.  {Ready. 


UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel. 

of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 


By  the  Author 

[On  December  10. 


MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Eorino,  ex-Benedictine  Hun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  8to.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s.  [Ready. 

” A work  of  thrilling  interest.”— TAe  Times'  Corres’^ondent. 


LORD  LYNN’S 

post  Svo. 


WIFE  : a Novel. 


2 vols. 

{Ready. 


MEMOIRS  of  RICHARD  WHATELY, 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  'With  a Glance  at  his  Contemporaries  and  Times. 
By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  [Ready. 

“We  are  bound  to  notice  these  volumes  because  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  them. 
The  author  has  preserved  many  of  the  Archbishop’s  best  jokes  and  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
Edinburgh  Review,  October  1864. 


THE  BEST  MODERN  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

FRANCATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK.  Fifteenth  Edition,  1,500 

Recipes  and  60  Illustrations,  Svo.  12s. 


Eighteenth  Thousand, 


EEANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE. 

1,000  Recipes  and  40  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  5s. 

WHAT  to  DO  with  the  COLD  MUTTON.  2s.  6d, 
EVERYBODY’S  PUDDING  BOOK.  2s.  6d. 


BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


With  2 Illustrations,  each  Gs. 


TOO  STRANGE  NOT  to  be  TRUE. 

Fullbrton. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs.  Wood. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Wood. 

MRS.  HALIBURTON’S  TROUBLES, 

THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Author  of 
NED  LOCKSLEY  the  ETONIAN. 

QUITS ! By  the  Author  of  “ At  Odds.” 

THE  LAST  of  the  CAVALIERS. 

Also,  just  ready, 

THE  SHADOW  of  ASHLYDYAT.  By  Mrs.  Wood 


By  Lady  Geoegiana 


By  Mrs.  Wood. 
“At  Odds.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  IIAJESTY. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S 


NEW  LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  AARBERGS.  By  Rosamond  Heevey. 

2 vols.  crown  Svo.  21s.  [TViii  day. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingberd.”  3 vols.  crown  Svo.  {Shortly. 

“ A marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness.”— Woies  and  Queries. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE’S 

COMPLETE  WOBKS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aidis  Wright. 
In  1 compact  vol.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth. 
Will  be  published  in  November,  and  will  be  sold  by  all  Booksellers  at  the  price 
of  3s.  Gd. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK  : a 

Statistical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  and  Sovereigns 
of  the  Civilized  World  in  the  Year  1865.  By  Frederick  Martin.  Second 
■ Annual  Publication.  Crown  Svo.  strongly  bound,  cloth,  10s.  -Gd. 

{In  December. 

%*  Some  new  features  will  be  given  in  this  year’s  publication. 

NEW  WOEK  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  “ THE  BIGLOW  PAPEES.” 

FIRESIDE  TRAVELS.  By  James  Russell 

Lowell,  Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers.”  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

{Now  ready. 

“ Full  of  wit,  information,  and  originality. . . .the  reader  will  find  amusement  and  instruction 
in  every  Examiner. 

LEONORE,  and  other  Poems.  By  Georgiana 

Lady  Chatterton.  Fcp.  Svo.  [Next  tceek. 

STORIES  of  NUMBER  NIP.  By  Mark 

Lemon.  With  G Illustrations  by  Charles  Keene.  [Immediately. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE  ; or,  Richard  the 

Fearless.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Fledclyfie.”  ■ New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  R.  Farren.  weel;. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES,’ 
AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 

A BOOK  of  GOLDEN  DEEDS. 


BY  THE 


[Immediately. 


NEW.  VOLUME  OF  “THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.”  , 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  of  POETRY, 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander,  is  just  published,  with  a Yignette 
by  R.  Farren,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Jeens,  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ofthe  KINGDOM  of  HEAVEN. 

A Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Tere  Street.  Crown  Svo. 

[Aeurl  week. 

DISCUSSIONS  on  the  GOSPELS.  In  Two 

Parts.  Parti.  On  the  Language  employed  by  Onr  Lord  and.  His  Disciples. 
Part  II.  On  the  Original  Language  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  the  Origin  and 
Authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.  Second 
Edition,  8vo.  revised  and  enlarged.  {Next  week, 

“ A most  valuable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literature,”— Review, 

ESSAYS,  THOUGHTS,  and  REFLECTIONS, 

and  LETTERS.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Woodward,  A.M.  With  a Memoir  and 
Portrait.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Woodward,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Down. 
Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  enlarged.  . [Next  week. 

DANTE’S  COMEDY^The  HELL.  Trans- 
lated into  Literal  Blank  Terse,  by  W.  M.  Rosseto.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Fcp.  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

LE  MORTE  ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the 

Harleian  MS.  2252  in  the  British  Museum,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  Camb. 
With  a Prefatory  Essay  on  Arthur,  by  the  late  Herbert  Coleridge, 

{Immediately. 

SERTUM  SHAKESPERIANUM  : Subnexis 

aliquot  aliunde  excerptis  Floribus.  Latine  reddidit  Rev.  H.  Latham,  A.M. 
E Coll.  Aen.  Nas.  O.xon.  [Next  week. 

FRENCH  READER.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges 

and  Schools.  Containing  a Graduated  Selection  fi’om  Modem  Authors  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  and  Copious  Notes,  chiefly  Etymological.  By  E.  A.  Oppen, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Haileybury  College.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  4s.  6d.  {This  day. 


MACMILLAX  & CX).,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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lESSES.  J.  H.  & JAS.  PAEKEE’S  LIST  OE  BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

TRACTS  for  the  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS; 

brine  Readinpfi  for  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  in  the  Year.  Third  Series.  Conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Jamks  Kussfll  Woodford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire. 
Now  complete,  4 vols.  with  an  Introductory  Tract  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. fcp.  cloth  letteied,  Ms. 

Among  tlic  Writers  will  be  found  the  following:— The  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Right  Rev.  the  Bishtm  Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth, 
Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn,  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly.  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey  (late  Bampton  I^ecturer),  Rev. 
T*.  L.  Claughton,  Rev.  Prebendary  Freeman,  Rev.  W.  Walsham  ilow,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Kennaway,  Slc.  &c. 

DANIEL  the  PROPHET.  Nine  Lectures 

in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Poset.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  (Junoii  of  Christ  Church.  8vb.  (pp.  628), cloth,  I2s. 


THE  MINOR  PROPHETS.  With  a Com- 

mentary,  Explanatory  end  PmcticttL  with  Introductions  to  the  several  Books.  By  the 
Rov.  E.  B.  PusKv,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
4tu.  sewed,  each  Part  Os. 

Part  I.  HoPca—.Toel,  Introduction. 

„ II.  Joel,  Iiitroduction—Amos,  vl.  6. 

„ HI.  Amos,  vi.  6 to  end— Obadiah— Jonas— Micah,  i.  12« 

„ IV,  Iniheprcfifi. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in  progress.  Most  of  the  Books  have  already 
been  undertaken  by  competent  Writers. 


PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  E. 

B.  Pi’SKT,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Vol.  I. 
Fifth  Edition,  tvo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Just published. 

Also,  Vol.  II.  cloth,  79.  6d. 


THE  CHRISTIANS  of  ST.  THOMAS  and 

their  LITURGIES:  including  the  Anaphora;  of  St,  James;  St.  Peter;  the  Twelve 
Apostles;  Mur  Dioiiysias;  MarXystus;  and  Mar  Evannis;  together  with  the  Ordo  Com- 
munis. Translated  from  Syria  MSS.  obtained  in  Travancore.  By  the  Rev.  Georoe  B. 
Howard,  B.A.,  late  Assistant-Chaplain  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

[,Ready, 

SERMONS  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 

Peter’s  College,  Radley.  By  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Norman,  M.A.,  Waraen.  PostSvo.  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d.  iRcady, 


THE  INSPIRATION  of  SCRIPTURE  and 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall ; 
with  a Preface  on  the  “ Oxford  Declaration,”  and  on  Mr.  Maurice’s  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  By  William  Charles  Lake,  M.  A.  PostSvo.  2s. 


HYMNS  on  the  LITANY.  By  A.  C.  Fcp.  8vo. 

on  toned  paper,  cloth,  3s.  [Woi/;  ready. 


THE  MOSAIC  RECORDS.— A Pull  Investi- 

gation  of  the  Difficulties  suggested  by  Dr.  Colenso.  By  Benjamin  Bicklet  Rooers, 
M.A.,of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
OxfoM.  New  and  revised  Edition,  post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

ANCIENT  COLLECTS  and  other  PRAYERS, 

selected  for  Devotional  Use  from  various  Rituals.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Collects  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  By  William  Bright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  in  red  and  black,  on  the  toned  paper,  antique  cloth, red 
edges,  5s. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  of  DIVINE  SERVICE  ; 

or,  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  True  Manner  of  Understanding  and  Using  the  Order  for 
‘Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Freeman,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Thorverton, 
Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  2 vols. 
8vo.  cloth,  24s.  6d. 

The  concluding  nortion,  on  the  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  besides  its  proper 
subject,  enters  incidentally  into  most  of  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day;  as  Atone- 
ment, Sncrilice,  the  Origin  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  &c. 

The  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  thus:— Vol.  I.,  108.  6d.;  Vol.  IT.,  Part  I.,  6s.: 
and  Vol.  II.,  Part  II., 8s. 

THE  CATENA  AUREA.  A Commentaiy  on 

the  Four  Gospels,  collected  out  of  the  Works  of  the  Fathers  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Uniform  with  the  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Complete  in  7 vols.  cloth,  42*. 

The  First  Volume  having  been  reprinted,  a few  complete  Sets  may  now  be  had. 


ADDRESSES  to  the  CANDIDATES  for 

ORDINATION  on  the  QUESTIONS  in  the  ORDINATION  SERVICE.  By  Samuel. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  6vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS  preached  before  the  University 

of  Oxford.  Second  Series,  from  1647  to  1862.  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 

God,  THOMAS  WILSON,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Compiled  chiefly  from 
Original  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley,  In  2 Ports,  8vo. 
cloth,  21s.  Forming  Vols.  87  and  88  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library. 


THE  BAPTISTERY  ; or,  the  Way  of  Eternal 

Life.  By  the  Author  of  the  *‘  Cathedral.”  "With  34  Plates  from  Boetius  Bolswort.  A 
New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  lai^e  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  I4s. 


THE  CHURCH’S  WORK  in  our  LARGE 

TOWNS.  By  Gborob  Huntington,  M.A.,  Rectorof  St.  Stephen’s,  Salford,  and  Clerk  in 
Orders  of  the  Cathedral  and  Parish  of  Manchester.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

“ A complete  manual  on  what  has  been  done,  what  is  doing,  and  wliat  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  Church  Extension,  taking  the  phrase  in  its  largest  sense— material,  moral,  social, 
personal  Church  Extension.” — Christian  Iiememhi'ancei\ 


DAILY  SERVICES  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND.  Complete  in  One  portable  Volume.  A New  Edition,  with  References  to 
theSunday  l.essons.  With  aPrefatory  Nolice  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Crown8vo.wi^ 
Rubrics,  roap,  12s.;  morocco,  I8s.  An  Edition  on  thick  paper,  2 vols.  morocco,  30s. 

*)(t*  Kept  also  in  various  handsome  bindiugs  suitable  for  presentation. 


OXFORD,  AND  377  STRAND,  LONDON 


SHORT  READINGS  for  SUNDAY.  By  the 

Author  of  the  Footprints  in  the  Wilderness.”  With  UHWstrationson  Wood.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  prettiest  child’s  book  we  have  ever  scon  from  Messrs.  Parker’s  press ; well  printed,  well 
bound,  and  well  illustrated,  but,  above  all,  well  written ; suitable  for  the  nurserj'  or  us  a pre- 
sentation volume,  that  will  be  read  over  and  over  again,  and  be  carefully  preserved.” 

JiooknVcr. 


THE  CALENDAR  of  the  PRAYER-BOOK, 

Illustrated  (comprising  the  first  portion  of  the  “Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,” 
illustrated,  enlarged,  and  corrected),  with  upwards  of  60  Engravings  from  Mediieval 
Works  of  Art.  [In  the  press. 

EVENING  WORDS.  Brief  Meditations  on 

the  Introductory  Portions  of  Our  Lord’s  last  Discourse  with  His  Disciples.  16mo.  on 
toned  paper,  limp  cloth  lettered,  2s. 

GOLDEN  WORDS.  The  Rich  and  Precious 

Jewel  of  God’s  Holy  Word.  Prayer.  The  Lord’s  Supper.  Christ  Mystical.  The 
Sabbath.  Public  Worship.  ^ The  Art  of  Hearing.  Walking  with  God.  Faith.  Repen- 
tance. And  Passages  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Fcp.  8vo.  printed  in  antique  tyi>c.  on 
toned  paper,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ; morocco,  12s.  G>i. 


THE  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS  of  Dr. 

WILLIAM  LAUD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Martyr.  A new  and  revised 
Edition,  with  Translations  to  the  Latin  Prayers,  handsomely  printed  with  Vignettes 
and  red  lines.  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  antique,  5s. ; bound,  10s.  6d. 


THE  GOLDEN  GROVE  : a choice  Manual, 

containing  what  is  to  be  Believed,  Practised,  and  Desired,  or  Prayed  for,  the  Prayers 
being  fitted  to  the  several  Days  of  the  Week.  To  which  is  added,  a Gu  ide  for  the  Penitent. 
Also,  Festival  Hymns,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Ancient  Church.  Composed  for  the 
use  of  tlie  Devout,  especially  of  Younger  Persons.  By  Jeremy  Tailor,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo. 
on  toned  paper  with  red  lines,  in  antique  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  Oxford  Editions  of  the  “ Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying.” 


THE  HOURS  : being  Prayers  for  the  Third, 

Sixth,  and  Ninth  Hours.  With  a Preface.  The  Sixth  Edition, 32mo.  printed  in  red  and 
black,  on  vellum  wrapper,  Is. ; by  post,  Is.  Id.  [Ready. 


HELPS  to  PRAYER  and  DEVOTION  : 

intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  who  have  been  recently  Confirmed.  Crown 
8vo.  limp  cloth,  8d.  [Ready. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A GRAMMAR  of  the  GREEK  LANGUAGE, 

chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Raphael  Kuhner.  By  William  Edward  Jelp,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Christ  Church.  Third  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

This  Grammar  is  in  general  use  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham,  at  Eton,  King’s 
College,  London,  and  most  other  Public  Schools. 


A LATIN  GRAMMAR  for  the  USE  of 

SCHOOLS.  By  Professor  Madvio,  with  Additions  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Woods,  M.A.  8vo.  uniform  witli  Jelf’s  Greek  Grammar.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo. 
cloth,  12s. 

Competent  authorities  pronounce  this  work  to  be  the  very  best  Latin  Grammar  yet  published 
in  England.  This  New  Edition  contains  an  Index  to  the  Authors  quoted. 


Recommended  by  the  Examiners  in  the  School  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford. 

THE  ANNALS  of  ENGLAND:  an  Epitome 

of  English  History,  from  Contemporary  Writers,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  other 
Public  Records.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Roman  Era  to  the  Death  of  Richard  IT. 

„ II.  From  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Lanciister  to  Charles  I. 

* ,,  III.  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 


OXFORD  LOCAL  EXAMIITATIONS. 


JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 


THE  LIVES  of  the  MOST  EMINENT 

ENGLISH  POETS ; with  Critical  Observations  on  their  Works.  By  Samuel  Johnson 
Vol.  I.  24mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  containing  Lives  of 


COWLEY.  I BUTLER, 

DENHAM.  ROCHESTER. 

MILTON.  I ROSCOMMON, 


OTWAY. 
WALLER,  and 
DRYDEN, 


[Now  ready. 

This  Edition  will  be  issued  uniformly  with  the  “Oxford  Pocket  Classics.”  Vols  II  and 
III.,  containing  the  other  Lives,  are  nearly  ready. 

***  Volumes  containing  the  Works,  or  Selections  from  the  Works,  of  the  English  Classical 
Writers,  suitable  for  use  in  Schools,  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  LIFE : a Story  in  Two  Parts.  By  Louis 

Sand.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [Ready. 


NORWAY : the  Road  and  the  Pell.  By 

Charles  Elton,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

[Just  published. 


TEN  MONTHS  in  the  FIJI  ISLANDS.  By 

Mrs.  Smythe.  With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix  by  Colonel  W.  Smythb,  Roval 
Artillery,  late  H.M.’s  Commissioner  to  those  Islands.  Illustrated  by  Chromo- 
lithographs and  Woodcuts  from  Sketches  made  on  the  spot.  With  Maps  by  Arrowsmith 
8vo.  cloth  lettered,  15s. 


THE  CHURCH  and  FORTRESS  of  DOVER 


CASTLE.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fuckle,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Dover ; Rural  Dean 
With  Chromo-lithograplis  and  other  Illustratious,  from  the  Author’s  Drawinns  Rvn’ 
cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 


HISTORICAL  TALES:  illustrating  Church 

History,  adapted  for  General  Reading,  Parochial  Libraries,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  each  5s 
Vol.  V.  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe.  With  Illustrations.  * 

„ VI.  Asia  and  Africa.  With  Illustrations. 
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This  day  is  published,  3 vols«  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Salem  Chapel.” 

Being  a New  Series  of 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CARLINGFORD. 

“ No  one  can  help  being  the  better  for  reading— and  reading  with  a good  deal  of  thought  and 
introspection— the  ‘ Perpetual  Curate.'  If  we  have  noted  a few  shortcomings,  we  gladly  add 
that  we  have  very  seldom  met  with  a work  that  could  so  entirely  afford  Saturday  Kevi&w. 

■WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS.  EDINBXIRGH  AND  LONDON. 

In  December,  1 vol. 

A WALK  ACROSS  AFRICA; 

Or,  Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Hile  Journal. 

By  J.  A.  GRANT, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army, 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

IsTEW  WOHK  HY  MISS  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Now  ready,  I vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

ITALICS  : 

Brief  Notes  on  Politics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy,  in  1864. 
By  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

TIvliBNER  & CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

EEV.  DE.  PTJSBT. 

Just  ready,  8vo.  6d.;  by  post,  7d. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT: 

A Sermon  preached  before  the  Dniversity  of  Oxford, 

Oct.  16,  1864. 

By  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

OXFORD,  AND  377  STRAND,  LONDON : J.  H.  & JAS.  PARKER; 

AND  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

■ MR.  PALGRAVE’S  TRAVELS. 

In  the  press, 

CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA. 

By  WILLIAM  GIFEORD  PALGRAVE. 

Contaiuing  a Narrative  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  Residence  in  1862-3  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms  of  Telah,  the  Nejed,  and  Oman;  Tvith  some  Account 
of  their  History,  actual  Condition,  and  Prospects, 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

Nearly  all  the  Books  advertised  in  to-day’s  Saturday  Review  as 
“ now  ready  ” are  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  Mudie’s  Library. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  he  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an 
ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

First  Class  Subscription, 

FOR  A CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  Number  of  Volumes  required. 

Class  B Subscription, 

HALE  A GUINEA  per  Annum. 

Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  Worlis  at  present  in  Circulation,  and 
Catalogues  of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  he  fonvarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Library  is  now  Open  for  the  Exchange 
of  Books. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  November  19,  1864. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

On  Is^  January  next,  a new  Monthly  issue  will  be  commenced 
of  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  above  Works,  in  48  vols. 
‘printed  on  superfine  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  the  Roxburgh 
style  of  binding.  Specimens  are  now  ready. 

EniNBimGH,  Nov.  18,  1864. 

Xa  December  will  be  published,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

OSWALD  CRAY: 

A Hovel. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “East  Lynne,"  “The  Channings,”  S:o. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 

December  1,  stitched  in  a Cover, 

THE  NEW  CHKISTMAS  NUMBER 

OP 

-A-LIj  THCE  -STBAt-Pl,  PtOXJdNTIJ, 
Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

ENTITLED 

MRS.  LIRRIPER’S  LEGACY. 

MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  SHE  WENT  ON,  AND  WENT  OVER. 

A PAST  LODGER  RELATES  A WILD  LEGEND  OF  A DOCTOR. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  AS  A POOR  RELATION. 
ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  WHAT  LOT  HE  DREW  AT  GLUMPER 
HOUSE. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  OWN  GHOST  STORY. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  CERTAIN  PASSAGES,  TO  HER  HUSBAND, 
MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  JEMMY  TOPPED  UP. 

Fries  Fourpence. 

THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  are  always  on  sale  in  sets,  £3  each;  or  singly,  6s.  each. 

NEW  WORK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HEAVEN  OUR  HOME,”  &c. 

Will  be  ready  immediately,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TABOR’S  TEACHINGS ; 

Or,  THE  VEIL  LIFTED, 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols. 

NELLY  DEANE; 

A STORY  OP  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A CO. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


WHYTE  MELVILLE. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  BKOOKES  OF  BEIDLEMEEE. 

Bv  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 

Autlior  of  “Uolmby  House,”  “The  Gladiators,”  &c.  &c. 

***  The  Second  Edition  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

OEOBGB  AUGUSTUS  SALA’S  NEW  STOET. 

3 vols.  post  8vo« 

QUITE  ALONE. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

i^ovcmber  \^, 


CHARLES  CLARKE. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNEE? 

Or,  the  First  Gentleman  of  his  Family. 

By  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

Author  of  “Charlie  Thornhill,”  &c.  IThiadaij. 

T.  A,  TROLLOPE. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

LINDISFAEN  CHASE. 

By  T.  iV.  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “La  Bcata,”  ..“Beppo,”  &c. 

3STAVAL  IC'OVEL. 

3 Vols.  post  8vo. 

CAPTAIN  HEEBEET: 

A Sea  Story. 

ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE. 

Vol.  I.  with  20  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  lls. 

CAN  YOU  FOEGIVE  HEE  ? 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

MBS.  HAMEBTON. 

I vol.  post  8vo.  9e. 

JEANNE  LAEAGUAY: 

A Novel. 

By  Mrs.  HAMERTON. 

COLONEL  H.  M.  WALMSLEY. 

Post  Svo.  with  Pliotographic  Illustrations. 

THE  CHASSEUE  D’AFEIQUE, 

And  other  Tales. 

By  HUGH  IMULLENUESE  WALMSLEY^ 

Colonel  Imperial  Ottoman  Army,  Author  of  “Sketches  of  Algeria,”  &c. 

[iVea7  week, 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

1 vol.  demy  Svo.  l?s.,  illustrated  witli  numerous  Plans,  Sections,  and  Sketches  of 
Gardens  and  General  Objects,  a New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GAEDEN. 

Intended  as  A General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or 
Improving  an  Estate,  from  a Quarter  of  an  Acre 
to  a Hundred  Acres  in  extent. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead. 

“ Mr.  Kemp*s  book  contains  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience—an  experience  guided  both  by 
taste  and  judgment.”— Btti'Wer. 

“\Vheiv  noticing  this  work  on  a former  occasion,  we  expressed  our  belief  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  books  on  pure  garden  design  in  the  English  language.  Our  opinion  remains  un-^ 
changed.”— Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LOED  OAKBUEN’S  DAUGHTEES 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Venier’s  Pride,”  &c. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  S EVANS.  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

Now  retd}-,  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  Cd. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Story  hy  MARK  LEMON, 

Author  of  “Wait  for  the  End.” 

London  : buadbury  & evans,  u bouyerie  street,  e.c. 


ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

In  a large  folio  vol.  210. 

EAELY  PENCILLINGS  FEOM 
PUNCH. 

(CHIEFLY  POLITICAL.) 

The  Second  Volume,  completing  the  Selection,  is  in  the  press. 


4 handsome  folio  vols.  each  12s. 

PICTUEES  OF  LIFE  AND 
CHAEACTEE. 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ME.  PUNCH. 

Either  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 


Plain,  6s.  6d.;  coloured,  7e,  Gd. 

YOUNG  TEOUBLESOME; 

Or,  Master  Jacky’s  Holiday.s. 


i SPORTING  & OTHER  WORKS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  with  Two  Coloured  Illustrations  by  John  Leech,  each  Is. 

ME.  FACEY  EOMFOED’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “ Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.” 

Parts  I.  to  VII.  ore  already  published* 

8vo.  with  13  Coloured  Engravings,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  John  Leech,  14s. 

ME.  SPONGE’S  SPOETING  TOUE. 

By  the  Author  of Handley  Cross,”  &c. 


6vo,  with  17  Coloured  Engravings,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  John  Leech,  19s. 

HANDLEY  CEOSS ; 

Or,  Mr,  Jorrock’s  Hunt. 


8vo.  Illustrated  with  13  Coloured  Engravings,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  John  Leech,  14s. 

ASK  MAMMA; 

« Or,  the  Bichest  Commoner  in  England. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Handley  Cros.s,”  &c. 

*?o.  with  Coloured  Engravings,  &o.  by  John  Leech,  clotli,  14s. 

PLAIN,  OE  EINGLETS? 

By  the  Author  of  “ Handley  Cross,”  &c. 


With  a Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  numerotis  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
by  John  Leech,  10s.  6d. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND: 

Being  a Visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Athlone, 
liimerick,  Killarney,  Glengariff,  Cork,  &e.  &c. 

By  an  OXONIAN. 

With  20  Coioured  Engravings,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  John  Leech, 
jJ'  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s. 

i 

• THE 

COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  GILEEKT  A.  A’BECKETT. 


With  10  Coloured  Eugravlngs,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  by  Jolm  Leech, 
ij  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

THE 

COMIC  HISTOEY  OF  EOME. 

By  GILBERT  A.  A’BECKETT. 

LONDON  i BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  H.C. 
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MESSRS.  CHURCHILL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Wm.  B. 

CAnpr.NTRH.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  Hrnrv  Powbr,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer 
on  Pliysinloiiy  ut  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition,  with  3 Steel  Plates  and  210 
Engravings  on  Wood,  8vo.  cloth,  26s. 


A MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE, 

intended  especially  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army.  By  E.  A.  Pakkfs,  M.D., 
F.K.S.,  Prolessor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  With  numerous 
l-*lates  and  Woodcuts,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


HEALTH  in  the  TROPICS  ; or,  Sanitary  Art 

Applied  to  Europeans  in  India.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Elirin, 
viceroy  of  India.  By  W.  J.  Moobr,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Bombay  Medical  Service.  8vo. 
cloth,  9s. 


THE  WATERING-PLACES  of  ENGLAND. 

By  E.  Lbr,  M.D.,  Author  of  “The  Baths  of  Germany.”  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 


LECTURES  : chiefly  CLINICAL.  Being  the 

Third  and  much-enlarged  Edition  of  “The  Renewal  of  Life.”  By  T.  E.  Chamobrs, 
M.D.,  Hon.  Physician  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
8vo.  cloth,  Ms. 


By  the  same  Author, 

DIGESTION  and  its  DERANGEMENTS. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the 

CHEST  in  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION  and  its  INTERCURRENT  DISEASES. 
By  So.MRuvii,r,K  Scott  Alison,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  T^ond.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Drompton.  With  Engravings,  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 


EMPHYSEMA  of  the  LUNGS  : its  Nature, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Northern  Hospital.  With  Plates,  Bvo.  cloth,  5s. 


By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  LUNG. 

Fothergillian  Prize  Essay.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 


PHLEGMASIA  DOLE  NS  : its  Pathology  and 

Treatment,  as  deduced  from  Clinical  and  Physiological  Researches.  Lettsomian  Lec- 
tures on  Midwifery.  By  F.  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.L.,  Physician  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital.  Bvo.  cloth,  6s. 


ON  the  NATURE,  PATHOLOGY,  and 

TREATMENT  of  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS.  By  Richard  Hodoes,  M,D., 
F.H.C.Sm  Author  of  ” An  Esaay  on  Uterine  Haemorrhage,”  which  obtained  the  Fother- 
giUian  Gold  hledal  in  1851 . Crown  8vo.  clotli,  3s. 


ON  DIABETES,  and  its  SUCCESSFUL 

TREATMENT.  By  John  M.  Camplin,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Edited  by  James  Gabv  GloveRi 
M.D.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CONSTIPATED  BOWELS : the  various  Causes 

and  the  Rational  Means  of  Cure.  By  S.  B.  Bircb,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HASMORRHOIDS  and  PROLAPSUS  of  the 

RECTUM:  their  Pathology  and  'treatment,  with,  especial  Reference  to  the  Use  of 
Nitric  Acid;  with  a Chapter  on  the  Painful  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum.  By  Henrv  Smith, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  6vo.  cloth,  3s. 


ON  SYPHILIS.  By  Henry  Lee,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates,  Second  Edition,  6vo.  cloth,  10s. 


ON  GOUT  : its  History,  its  Causes,  and  its 

Cure.  By  W.  Gairdner,  M.D.  Fourtli  Edition,  post  Bvo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


SPINAL  CURVATURE:  the  Mechanical 

Appliances  adapted  for  its  successful  Treatment.  By  Henry  Heather  Bioo,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Anatomical  Mechanician  to  the  Queen.  With  Engravings,  post  8vo.  cloth, 
price  4s.  Gd. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  and  DISORDERS  of  the 
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MR.  COBDEN  AT  ROCHDALE 

Mr.  COBDEN  never  makes  a .speech  which  is  not  worth 
hearing  and  reading.  His  definite  opinions  are  sup- 
ported by  arguments  logical  in  form,  and  they  are  expressed 
in  admirably  lucid  phraseology.  If  he  were  merely  a poli- 
tical philosopher,  he  would  exercise  less  influence,  for  all  men 
like  to  be  excited  better  than  to  be  taught.  A thorough 
examination  of  Air.  Cobden’s  polemical  style  would  be  curious 
and  instructive,  and  a critic  would  discover,  among  other 
results  of  his  labour,  two  characteristic  fallacies  which  pro- 
duce an  excellent  rhetorical  effect.  AVhen  it  is  convenient  to 
enounce  some  proposition  on  which  all  the  world  is  agreed, 
Air.  CoBDEN  generally  assumes  the  air  of  a political  Athanasius 
who  is  propounding  an  unwelcome  and  paradoxical  truth  in 
defiance  of  a sceptical  universe.  Strong  party  feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  becomes  respectable  and  imposing  through  a 
judicious  assumption  of  dispassionate  impartiality.  The  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy  who  lately  stood  alone  contra  mundum, 
in.stead  of  inventing  heretics  to  excommunicate,  now  delivers 
his  favourite  dogma  as  the  collective  opinion  of  reasonable 
mankind  — quod  semper^  quod  uliqtie,  quod  ab  omnibus. 
There  is  at  present  extremely  little  difference  of  opinion  in 
England  as  to  the  expediency  of  abstaining  as  far  as  possible 
from  intervention  in  alien  quarrels ; and  indeed  almost  all  the 
■warlike  feeling  which  has  been  experienced  for  several  years 
has  been,  like  the  Russian  war  itself,  to  a great  extent  a 
reaction  against  the  exaggerations  and  perversities  of  Mr. 
Cobden’s -extinct  Peace  Society.  Mr.  Cobden  accordingly 
assumes  to  himself  and  his  own  political  section  the 
merit  of  having  converted  the  community ; and,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  his  argument  to  dwell  on  the  approximate 
unanimity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  raises  up  an  imagi- 
nary Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  characteris- 
tically seasons  his  statement  with  an  offensive  personality. 
Although  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  would  have  approved  of 
a German  war,  is  a great  orator,  he  is  not  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  he  has  not  even  a political  follower  within  its  precincts. 
It  suited  Mr.  Cobden’s  purpose,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
advocate  of  a rejected  opinion  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
assembly  in  which  he  stood  almost  alone.  By  a natural  con- 
fusion, the  insult  Avhich  was  especially  addressed  to  one  of 
Air.  Cobden’s  adversaries  probably  seemed  to  his  audience  to 
affect  the  entire  peerage.  To  a lofty  denunciation  of  the 
supposed  absorption  of  the  English  people  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  Mr.  Cobden  replies  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  is 
so  foolishly  generous  as  to  pay  Lord  Ellenborough  a large 
income  under  a title  which  England  alone,  of  all  civilized 
States,  would  recognise  as  legal.  If  a patent  place  held 
under  the  Great  Seal,  with  the  knowledge  and  sJinction  of 
Parliament,  is  not  legal,  no  title-deed  in  the  kingdom 
is  worth  five  years’  purchase.  The  expediency  of  having 
formerly  aUowed  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  patent 
sinecures  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  vested  rights.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  violently  angry  because  he  or  his  friends  were 
accused  of  wishing  to  confiscate  landed  property,  when  they 
had  only  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  another  class  of  owners.  Perhaps  he  wiU  hereafter  explain 
away  his  proposal  to  deprive  Lord  Ellenborough  of  his 
property  because  he  made  a speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
which  Mr.  Cobden  disapproves.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
people  are  generous.  They  occasionally  subscribe  large  sums 
for  those  whom  they  regard  as  their  benefactors ; and  the 
most  resolute  supporter  of  the  Corn  Laws  never  denied  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Cobden  were  held  by 
the  fortunate  owner  under  a legal  title. 

Having  at  great  length  congratulated  Parliament  and  the 
country  on  the  alleged  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, Mr.  Cobden  proceeds  to  remonstrate  with  public 
writers  and  speakers  on  their  habit  of  discussing  foreign 


questions  with  eager  interest,  and  perhaps  sometimes  with 
party  feeling.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a free  press,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  candid 
criticism  which  it  practises  in  England  is  not  unfrequently 
disagreeable  to  foreigners.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to 
write  political  essays  without  referring  to  contemporary  exam- 
ples, and  although  it  might  be  desirable  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day  with  the  most  dispassionate  calmness, 
experience  shows  that  journalists,  like  historians  of  greater 
pretension,  too  often  become  interested  in  the  story  which 
they  have  to  tell  so  far  as  to  take  a side.  •.  Grave  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  seldom  been  proof  against  a similar 
temptation.  Lord  Byron  praised  Mitford  because,  as  a 
thorough  partisan,  he  applauded  the  Greek  oligarchies  as 
representatives  of  Toryi.sm,  and  hated  the  democracies  as  if 
they  had  been  Whigs.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  compare  Roman 
patriots  to  Hampden  and  Sidney.  Air.  Grote  draws  from 
Athenian  experience  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ballot ; and 
Air.  Meriv ale’s  leaning  to  absolute  government  may  be 
inferred  from  his  history  of  the  Cajsars.  When  Poland  or 
America  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  narrative,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  maintain  perfect  impartiality.  Air.  Cobden, 
however,  with  exemplary  dogmatism,  asserts  that  “ you 
“ never  see  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in  America,  the 
“ newspapers  taking  up  foreign  questions  and  attacking 
“ each  other  because  they  are  not  of  the  same  opinions.” 
Liberal  Frenchmen,  when  they  speak  of  the  restraints  which 
are  imposed  on  the  press  under  the  Imperial  system,  con- 
stantly complain  that  journalists  are  forced  to  discuss  foreign 
topics  exclusively,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  deal  with 
serious  domestic  questions.  The  assertion  that  French 
papers  are  habitually  silent  about  Poland,  Italy,  or  America, 
is  startling  to  every  Englishman  who  has  crossed  the  Channel. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  first  remark  which  is 
suggested  by  a French  or  German  newspaper  is  an  expression 
of  surprise  that  the  writers  should  find  all  their  topics  abroad. 
American  journalists  certainly  confine  themselves  to  one 
branch  uf  foreign  politics,  nor  have  they  any  pretext  for 
attacking  one  another,  because  they  are  all  of  the  same 
opinion  when  they  utter  the  popular  abuse  against  England. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  Air.  Cobden  would  say 
if  any  English  paper  habitually  proposed  the  unprovoked 
invasion  of  American  territory ; yet  he  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  conquest  of  Canada  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
subjects  of  American  leading  articles.  On  former  occasions 
he  has  been  equally  severe  on  English  diplomacy,  but  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering,  except  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  either  a Air.  Cassius  Clay  or  a General 
Watson  Webb. 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  “ we  are  the  only  people  in 
“ the  world  that  make  foreign  topics  matters  of  passionate, 
“ earnest  internal  politics,”  the  national  failing  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  example  of  Air.  Cobden.  Having- 
finished  his  protest  against  partisanship  in  a foreign  civil  war, 
he  delivers  an  eloquent  and  vehement  discourse  against  the 
South,  and  in  favour  of  the  North.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  his  preference,  or  more  intelligible  than  his  strong 
party  feeling ; but  if  one  Englishman  may  make  an  elaborate 
speech  in  support  of  the  Union  and  the  war,  it  seems  hard 
that  humbler  politicians  should  be  silenced  even  though  they 
may  incline  to  the  Confederate  cause.  Air.  Cobden  ought  at 
least  to  exempt  from  his  sweeping  censures  those  writers  who 
have  from  the  first  carefully  remembered  that,  while  they 
were  recording  current  history,  it  was  more  to  the  purpose  to 
try  to  understand  the  probable  results  of  the  contest  than  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  either  their  o\vn  philan- 
thropy or  their  own  sympathies  for  independence.  Air. 
Cobden  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  his  dislike  of  slavery,  or  for  his 
desire  that  Republican  institutions  may  achieve  a triumph.  He 
may  probably  have  taken  the  right  side,  but  it  is  idle  to 
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deny  that  he  has  in  fact  chosen  a side.  In  sharing  the 
passions  of  the  Federal  Americans,  he  has,  by  an  odd  effect  of 
sympathy,  also  adopted  their  passion  for  physical  magnitude. 
Like  Sir  Francis  Head,  he  is  totally  unable  to  understand 
■why  the  Ilissus,  which  he  once  saw  dammed  up  by  washer- 
women, should  be  as  interesting  as  the  Mississippi,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  is  said  to  form  20,000  miles  of  navigable 
river.  It  may  be  conceded  that,  at  the  present  moment,  Mr, 
Lincoln  occupies  a larger  place  in  the  attention  of  the  world 
than  Edng  George  of  Greece  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Pericles  was  perhaps  greater  than  General  Butler,  and 
Plato  was  as  wise  and  as  graceful  as  Mr.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Cicero  said  that  the  plane  trees  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus  derived  more  luxuriance  from  Plato’s  style 
than  from  the  waters  of  a river  which  is  so  far  from 
being  navigable  for  20,000  miles  that  it  will  scarcely  float  a 
wherry.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  able  men  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  moral  grandeur  of  an  extraordinary  bulk  of 
water,  carrying  with  it  an  unequalled  quantity  of  mud. 

If,  indeed,  Mr.  Cobden  is  justified  in  his  belief  that  liberally 
educated  Englishmen  know  nothing  about  the  course  or  posi- 
tion of  the  hlississippi,  it  would  follow  that  they  had  better 
look  at  a map  before  they  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  politics  of 
New  Orleans.  If  they  are  content  to  derive  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  from  Mr.  Cobden,  they  will  perhaps  be 
puzzled  by  his  inference  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  never  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  river 
valley,  because  it  may  possibly  hereafter  hold  a population  of 
two  hundred  millions.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such 
a community  would  be  large  enough  to  constitute  at  least  one 
commonwealth  of  its  own.  The  argument  is  especially  strange 
when  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Cobden,  as  he  has  frequently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  material  greatness  and  extent  of  inde- 
pendent States  is  not  essential  to  their  best  interests.  If 
the  Southern  half  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  destined  to  have 
its  share  of  inhabitants,  the  Confederates,  possessing  a vast 
territory  in  addition,  may  not  unreasonably  think  that  they  are 
entitled  to  set  up  for  themselves.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  the 
great  secession  to  an  imaginary  separation  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  from  the  rest  of  England.  Even  if  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
had  from  their  first  existence  enjoyed,  like  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  rank  of  Sovereign  States,  they  are  evidently  too 
small  for  independence.  The  Swiss  Cantons  find  their  only 
safety  in  a Federal  bond ; but  the  great  Northern  Eepublic 
is  far  more  than  a match  for  any  possible  invader.  All  sensible 
foreigners  have  admitted  that,  although  the  secession  of  the 
South  might  not  be  illegal,  the  resistance  of  the  North  to  dis- 
union was  natural  and  justifiable.  The  question  as  to  the 
present  morality  of  the  ivar  depends  'wholly  on  the 
probability  of  reconquest,  followed  by  reunion.  It  is 
certainly  not  a laiv  of  nature  that  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  should  belong  to  the  Government  which 
possesses  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  There  is  more 
practical  force  in  Mr.  Cobden’s  reasoning  when  he  proves,  with 
the  zest  of  a military  amateur,  that  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington will  always  be  able  to  hold  New  Orleans,  because  it 
can  keep  the  city  under  the  fire  of  its  gunboats.  He  perhaps 
goes  too  far  when  he  adds  that,  by  cutting  the  dykes,  the 
Northern  army  could  put  the  whole  of  Louisiana  under  water. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  struck  by  the  unpremeditated 
atrocity  of  his  own  suggestion,  as  he  afterwards  explains  that 
he  does  not  recommend  the  measure  wdiich  he  describes  as 
practicable.  The  traditional  philanthropist  went  further , 
when  he  expressly  exhorted  the  mob  not  to  nail  the 
malefactor’s  ear  to  the  pump.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  prophet  of  peace  should  please  himself  by  imagined 
extensions  of  the  extreme  license  of  war.  If  the  Northern 
Americans  were  really  likely  to  drown  a province  as  large 
as  a European  kingdom  in  order  to  prevent  two  hundred 
millions  of  unborn  human  beings  from  hereafter  managing 
their  own  affairs,  Mr.  Cobden  and  a feiv  of  his  most  uncom- 
promising supporters  would  soon  be  left  alcme  in  their 
Federal  sympathies.  Perhaps,  although  British  North 
America  basely  retains  its  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  Mr. 
Cobden  may  appreciate  the  bigness,  if  not  the  greatness,  of 
the  proposed  Federation,  as  it  is  larger  than  the  United 
States,  while  it  possesses  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a substitute  for 
the  Mississippi,  and  shares  the  most  noisy  cataract  and  the 
greatest  lakes  in  the  world  as  far  as  the  mid-channel. 


AMERICA. 

IT  is  much  more  surprising  that  forty  or  fifty  Presidential 
electors  should  have  been  instructed  to  vote  for  General 
M'Clellan  than  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  been  elected 


by  a decisive  majority.  There  are  strong  and  plausible 
arguments  against  opposing,  in  time  of  war,  the  Government 
or  the  party  which  is  identified  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
struggle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  of  a wish  for 
peace  comforts  and  encourages  the  enemy,  even  when  it  is 
dictated  by  the  soundest  and  most  patriotic  judgment.  It  is 
also  unpleasant  in  every  country,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  to  form  one  of  a hopeless  'and  unpopular 
minority.  The  Democrats  suffered  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  division  among  themselves,  as  the  resolutions  which 
accompanied  the  nomination  of  their  candidate  were  framed 
by  the  promoters  of  peace,  while  General  M'Clellan  himself 
was  pledged  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  although  he  differed 
from  his  rival  in  his  willingness  to  tolerate  slavery  after  the 
revival  of  the  Union.  The  Peace  Democrats  felt  that  they  had 
been  slighted,  if  not  betrayed,  by  their  nominee,  and  the 
warlike  members  of  the  party  may  have  naturally  feared 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  lukewarmness  in  the  national 
cause.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Republicans 
are  never  likely  again  to  enter  a political  contest  on  terms 
equally  favourable.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  supported 
M'Clellan  practically  gave  utterance  to  a feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction, which  probably  spreads  wider  than  the  minority 
in  the  election.  It  would  be  judicious  in  foreign  admirers  of 
America  to  remember  that  the  opinions  which  they  applaud 
are  not  unanimously  held  by  the  population  which  they 
idolize.  Few  Englishmen,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  sufficiently 
fanatical  to  echo  the  language  of  the  Rev.  W.  Beecher,  who, 
in  one  of  many  similar  sermons,  lately  assured  his  congrega- 
tion from  the  pulpit  that  those  who  canvassed  for  M'Clellan 
required  neither  judge  nor  jury,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  go 
to  hell  at  the  day  of  judgment.  This  highly  objectionable 
person  is  certain  of  impunity  when  he  expresses,  with  equal 
good  taste  and  moderation,  the  hatred  which  he  and  his  kind 
naturally  entertain  towards  England.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  equally  safe  or  prudent  to  denounce  as  unpardonable 
traitors  all  the  members  of  a party  which  governed  his  own 
country  for  forty  years,  and  may  govern  it  again.  Lay 
Republicans  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination 
to  disgrace  themselves  by  equally  malignant  buffoonery; 
but  their  leaders  and  their  journals  have  deliberately 
adopted  the  rash  policy  of  charging  their  political  opponents 
with  disloyal  sympathies. 

IMr.  Seward,  in  his  speech  at  Auburn,  stated  with  fairness 
and  accuracy  the  public  advantage  which  he  and  his  party 
expect  from  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Confederates 
will,  he  considers,  be  finally  convinced,  by  the  popular  vote, 
that  the  North  still  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a reconquest 
which  it  is  determined  to  achieve.  Athletic  contests,  as  Mr. 
Seward  says,  are  Avon  by  the  best  of  three  trials,  and  the  Re- 
publicans have  no'w  marked  tivo  games  running.  It  is  per- 
■fectly  true  that  the  vote  of  the  majority  implies  the  obstinate 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  a short  time  will  shoAV  whether  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Government  of  Richmond  are  intimi- 
dated by  the  formal  renewal  of  the  Federal  challenge.  The 
effect  of  the  election  on  the  Confederacy  might  be  regarded  with 
more  anxious  curiosity  if  the  decision  had  not,  for  two  or  three 
months,  been  foreseen  and  discounted.  During  that  interval 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  Avavering,  either  in  the  council- 
chamber  or  in  the  field.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-election  Avas  almost 
certain  Avhen  Price  invaded  Missouri,  Avhen  Beauregard 
directed  Hood’s  army  on  Sherman’s  communications,  and 
Avhen  Grant’s  last  attacks  on  both  banks  of  the  James  River 
found  the  Confederate  lines  impregnably  guarded.  During  the 
same  period  the  Governors  of  six  Southern  States  have  re- 
commended Congress  to  raise  a coloured  army,  not  assuredly 
for  the  purpose  of  submission,  nor  in  the  hope  of  an  early 
armistice.  Still  more  significantly,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has 
refused  the  offer,  relying  at  least  for  another  campaign  on  the 
heroic  and  indomitable  army  Avhich  has  so  long  proved  itself 
a sufficient  safeguard  of  Southern  independence.  Nevertheless, 
the  perseverance  of  the  Confederates  can  only  be  tested  by  ex- 
perience ; and  if  Mr.  Seavard’s  hopes  are  justified  by  the  event, 
he  may  fairly  set  off  the  fulfilment  of  an  improbable  prophecy 
against  the  numerous  miscalculations  of  the  same  fluent  oracle. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  Southern  writers  may  not  have 
expressed  their  genuine  opinion  when  they  professed  a pre- 
ference for  Lincoln  over  M'Clellan.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Avould  have  been  for  a time  weakened  by  a change, 
and  the  Peace  Democrats  might  perhaps,  practically,  have  im- 
posed on  a President  of  their  party  some  portions  of  the  policy 
Avhich  he  personally  repudiated.  It  Avould  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  M'Clellan  to  continue  the  system  of  repres- 
sion which  has  enabled  the  Republicans  to  count  on  the 
nominal  support  of  the  Border  States. 
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Being  relieved  from  immediate  anxiety  for  himself  and  for 
his  party,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  probably  consider  that  it  is  more 
important  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army  than  to  urge  the 
Generals  in  the  field  to  active  measures.  The  recent  scanti- 
ness of  news  may  possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  Presidential  election  was  already  virtually  decided. 
General  Butler  would  hardly  have  been  despatched  to  New 
York  if  Grant  had  intended  at  the  moment  to  make  a 
fresh  demonstration  against  Kichmond.  The  rumours  from 
the  Western  army  are  strange  and  improbable.  A false  or 
premature  report  that  Atlanta  had  been  evacuated  was  accom- 
panied by  the  statement  that  Sherman,  rvith  his  main  army, 
was  beginning  a march  through  the  untouched  regions  of 
Eastern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  the  coast  at  Charleston. 
A more  surprising  operation  was  never  undertaken  by  any 
General,  for  the  abandonment  of  Atlanta  and  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga road  would  be  a confession  of  defeat,  while  the  expedition 
to  the  Eastward  would  imply  entire  contempt  for  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Beauregard's  daring 
strategy  has  thus  far  produced  great  advantage  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  retreat 
of  Sheridan  to  Winchester  shows  that  his  successful  combats 
have  produced  no  decisive  result.  It  would  even  seem  that 
Sheridan  belongs  to  the  vapouring  school  of  Hooker  and 
Pope,  as  the  army  Avhich  has,  in  his  reports,  been  twm  or 
three  times  routed  and  demoralized  is  now  pressing  the 
Eederals  towards  their  own  frontier,  and  once  more  threaten- 
ing Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  An  offensive  movement  is 
not  likely  to  be  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  General  Lee  ; but  if  another  Southern 
army  crosses  the  Potomac,  it  will  probably  remember 
Sheridan’s  boast  that  he  had  devastated  a large  district  in 
the  most  fertile  valley  of  Virginia. 

The  accidental  triumph  of  a minority  would  not  have  been 
a subject  for  satisfaction.  A w’eak  Government  in  America 
fdw'ays  bids  for  popularity  at  home  by  arrogance  and  queru- 
lousness in  its  foreign  relations.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the 
undoubted  choice  of  the  people,  has  no  motive  for 
discourtesy  to  England,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  he  may  even  check  the  ill-timed  insolence  of  his 
subordinates.  If  the  offensive  language  of  the  American 
Minister  in  Brazil  is  allowed  to  pass  without  punishment,  a 
strong  proof  will  have  been  afforded  of  the  indifference  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  international  justice  and  courtesy. 
Mistaken  offence  has  sometimes  been  felt  at  the  remark  that 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  employ  public 
functionaries,  and  esjiecially  diplomatists,  who  would  use  the 
language  and  submit  to  the  restraints  which  belong  to  the 
character  of  gentlemen.  General  Watson  Were  has  fur- 
nished a striking  illustration  of  the  justice  of  an  unpalatable 
suggestion.  He  lately  wrote  a pamphlet  against  Mr.  Christie, 
consisting  of  gossiping  stories  about  collisions  which  were 
said  to  have  occurred  at  dinner-tables,  evening  parties,  and 
rubbers  of  whist.  This  singular  publication  comprised  a list 
of  noblemen,  including  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
had  invited  General  Webb  to  dinner.  The  implied  test  of 
social  position  wns  flattering  to  English  vanity,  though  it  pro- 
duced a whimsical  effect  when  it  was  tendered  by  an  in- 
dignant foreign  diplomatist.  General  Webb’s  acquaintances  in 
London  can  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  an  American  outrage  on  Brazil  to  throw  in  an 
entirely  gratuitous  and  irrelevant  insult  to  England.  Address- 
ing the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  General  Webb 
disavows  the  delinquent  captain  of  the  Wachusetts,  but  he 
expresses  his  regret  that,  if  the  irregularity  was  to  occur,  it 
had  not  happened  in  an  English  port.  The  incidental  objec- 
tion that  the  Wachusetts  would  have  been  instantly  sunk  or 
taken,  may  be  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  wonder  at  the 
imbecile  rudeness  of  the  subsequent  tirade  against  England. 
The  Brazilians  are  courteously  reminded  that  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  when  the 
greatest  maritime  nation  had  criminally  recognised  the  belli- 
gerents as  belligerents.  It  would  not  have  suited  General 
Webb’s  purpose  to  admit  that  France  performed  the  same  act 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  every  civilized  State  in  the  world 
has  adopted  the  same  policy.  It  is  perhaps  inconsistent  in 
a Minister  who  excludes  England  from  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  diplomacy  to  have  boasted,  in  a letter  to  an  English  member 
of  Parliament,  published  three  years  after  the  recognition  of 
Confederate  belligerency,  of  his  acquaintance  with  English 
noblemen  and  statesmen.  The  ridicule  and  contempt  which 
attach  to  intemperate  coarseness  of  language  concern  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ; but,  if  the  despatch  is  not 
publicly  censured,  England  will  have  a reasonable  ground  of 
complaint.  It  is  discouraging  to  observe  that  GenerM  Webb’s 


oflicial  superior,  the  Secretary  of  State,  took  occasion  at 
Auburn  to  assert,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts,  that  there  was 
a danger  of  foreign  war,  or,  in  plainer  language,  that  his 
Government  was  on  bad  terms  with  England.  The  ofl'ensivc 
insinuation  was  perhaps  only  intended  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election,  and,  as  it  was  vaguely  expressed,  it  may  be  con- 
veniently forgotten.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  are 
now  firm  in  their  seats,  they  can  aflbrd  to  respect  their 
neighbours,  and  to  check  the  impertinence  of  quarrelsome 
underlings. 


THE  CODRINGTON  CASE. 

PUBLIC  morals  have  once  more  been  elevated  and  improved 
by  the  discussion,  in  all  classes  of  society,  of  the  details 
of  a cause  celehre  in  the  Divorce  Court.  The  result  is  an 
unpleasant  conviction,  which  forces  itself  on  the  student  of 
these  dirty  matters,  that  modern  society  is  a very  queer  thing 
indeed.  An  Archbishop  has  recently  addressed  himself  to  die 
task  of  showing  the  injury  done  to  ingenuous  and  unsophisti- 
cated minds  by  the  suggestions  of  sensational  fiction,  but  a 
far  wider  plague  is  infecting  public  morals  by  the  existence  of 
sensational  fact.  It  is,  we  fear,  not  so  much  that  slippery 
novels  vitiate  the  moral  sense,  as  that  a largely  spread  cor- 
ruption of  general  morals  is  too  faithfully  depicted  by  what 
are  not  exceptional  or  exaggerated  pictures.  In  this  Codrington 
case,  for  example,  who  would  expect  to  find  in  real  life  such 
extravagant  and  impossible  characters,  occupying  such  strange 
relations  towards  each  other,  as  the  Admiral  and  his  wife, 
her  two  female  confidantes  and  friends,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson? 

As  to  Mrs.  Codrington,  a jury  has  pronounced  very  un- 
equivocally that  she  is  an  adulteress,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  contest  the  substantial  justice  of  their  award.  Yet,  on 
examining  the  case,  very  grave  and  serious  reflections  arise 
as  to  the  legal  force  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Judge  Ordinary  directed  the  jiuy 
to  their  conclusion.  The  case  is  full  of  warnings  on  every 
side.  If  not  precisely  a marriage  of  January  and  May,  the 
union  of  Admiral  Codrington  with  his  wife  seems  to  have 
been  throughout  one  of  evil  omen.  Immersed  in  business, 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  holding  peculiar  and  somewhat 
un-English  views  on  the  limitation  of  families,  the  gallant 
officer  seems  to  have  made  a remarkably  unfortunate  choice. 
In  every  possible  respect  Mrs.  Codrington  Avas  unsuited  to 
her  husband.  Gay,  frivolous,  fond  of  admiration,  exigeante,  a 
spoiled  child,  and  familiarized  Avith  Italian  manners,  the  lady 
is  throAvn  into  all  the  idleness  and  dissipation  of  a place  AA'hich 
combines  the  looseness  of  a garrison  Avith  the  carelessness  of 
at  least  one  form  of  fashionable  life.  Whether  Admiral 
Codrington  had  either  the  power  or  the  Avill  to  retain  his 
Avife’s  affections,  or  to  inspire  her  AAuth  any  sense  of  matronly 
duties,  may,  Avithout  a breach  of  charity,  be  doubted.  From 
1849  to  1856  they  kept  the  peace  externally,  but  in  the 
year  1856  separation  a toro  began.  If  the  husband  tried  to  keep 
his  Avife  Avithin  bounds,  he  failed.  And  of  all  strange  modes 
of  restraining  a flighty  Avife,  or  of  recalling  an  estranged  one, 
that  of  cultivating  such  intimate  relations  Avith  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Watson  as  those  Avhich  commenced  in  1861  Avas  the 
strangest.  Mrs.  Watson’s  character  is  a complete  enigma.  She 
Avas  the  confidante  both  of  husband  and  Avife — of  a husband  and 
AA'ife  who,  if  not  absolutely  separated,  were  living,  and  had  for  six 
years  lived,  in  a state  of  connubial  estrangement,  and  occupied 
separate  rooms.  Mrs.  Watson  is  a lady  of  austere  virtue,  and 
of  very  strict  religious  professions.  In  this  character  she 
became  spiritual  adviser  and  confidante  of  Mrs.  Codrington, 
Avhose  character  Avas  her  exact  opposite ; and  it  is  a proof 
either  of  her  poAvers  of  entering  into  other  people’s  concerns, 
or  of  her  exuberant  charity,  that  she  Avas  also  selected  by  the 
Admiral  as  the  depositary  of  his  secret  domestic  troubles,  and 
of  some  of  the  stranger  chapters  of  his  married  life.  To 
this  lady,  according  to  her  oAvn  account,  Mrs.  Codrington 
volunteered  some  very  ugly  confessions,  being  no  less  than 
absolute  revelations  of  tAvo  acts  of  adultery  committed  by 
her  Avith  a Lieutenant  Mildmay.  Yet  this  did  not  interrupt 
the  close  intimacy  Avith  Mrs.  Codrington.  The  frail  AA’ite 
was  still  addressed  by  Mrs.  Watson  as  “ ahvays  affectionately 
“ yours,”  and  her  “ dearest  Helen,”  and  Avas  still  received 
into  Mrs.  Watson’s  home  and  family ; and,  Avriting  to  Mrs. 
Codrington’s  mother,  Mrs.  Watson  distinctly  committed 
herself  to  the  position  that  her  daughter  Avas  so  flighty 
and  feather-brained  that  she  Avas  scarcely  responsible  for 
anything  she  said.  To  the  Admiral  not  a syllable  of  this 
damning  proof  of  his  Avife’s  guilt  Avas  revealed ; but  upon 
the  return  of  the  party  to  England  in  1863,  Mrs.  Watson 
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and  her  reverend  husband  gave  themselves  up  to  the  delightful 
task  of  employes  of  the  Private  Inquiry  OfSce,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a cabman,  sought  for  proof  of  Mrs.  Codrington’s 
adultery  with  Colonel  Anderson.  A coroner’s  jury  has  re- 
cently, with  remarkable  impertinence,  decided  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  Aldgate  shopkeepers,  are  not  clerical  pursuits  ; and 
an  intimation  from  the  Judge  Ordinary  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Mr.  Watson’s  selection  of  extra-clerical  duties  might  have 
its  value  if  it  were  likely  that  any  other  English  clergyman  and 
his  wife  were  likely  to  exhibit  that  peculiar  form  of  religious 
friendship  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  have  illustrated  by 
their  remarkable  example.  The  jury  found  Mrs.  Codrington 
guilty  of  adultery  with  Lieutenant  Mildmay,  who  was  not  a 
co-respondent  in  the  case,  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  con- 
fession volunteered  to  Mrs.  Watson,  partly  on  the  evidence 
(very  slight  and  unsatisfactory),  of  boatmen  and  the  usual 
eavesdroppers,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Mildmay, 
being  subpcenaed,  put  in  no  appearance.  Now  we  have  no 
reason  to  contest  the  substantial  justice  of  this  decision. 
Viewing  the  matter  as  men  of  the  world,  which  the  Judge 
Ordinary  seems  to  prescribe  as  the  jurors’  proper  attitude  in 
a divorce  case,  it  is  perhaps  most  likely  that  Mrs.  Codring- 
ton was  guilty  with  Mr.  Mildmay.  But  the  direct  evidence 
is  not  worth  a straw,  and  yet  it  is  on  Mrs.  Watson’s 
evidence  alone  that  the  jury  acted.  We  should  regret 
that  the  acceptance  of  such  evidence  should  be  made  a 
precedent.  Confessions,  even  under  the  sacramental  seal,  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  There  is  a certain  prurient  gratifi- 
cation in  exposing  moral  ulcers  which  may  lead  excitable  and 
hysterical  persons — which  Mrs.  Codrington  certainly  was — 
to  accuse  themselves  of  fictitious  sins  merely  for  the  sake  of 
attracting  confidence.  Mrs.  Watson  certainly  acted  as  though 
she  believed  this,  or  something  like  this,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
Mrs.  Codrington’s  hasty  disclosure  of  her  secret  sins  to  a bosom 
Iriend  of  about  a month’s  standing.  If  all  private  confessions 
must  be  received  with  hesitation,  such  a confession  as  that 
sworn  to  by  Mrs.  Watson  — so  strange  in  itself  and  so 
strangely  made,  so  religiously  kept  sacred  and  so  curiously  at 
last  revealed,  so  slightly  confirmed  and  so  largely,  by  Mrs. 
Watson  herself,  invalidated — is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a very 
slight  legal  ground  for  convicting  a woman  of  adultery.  And, 
while  saying  this,  we  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Watson’s  anxiety 
and  activity  to  prove  her  friend  and  penitent  guilty  of  a second 
adultery,  or  of  her  qualities  as  a detective,  and  her  skill  as  a 
locksmith;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Watson  and  Mrs.  Codrington  ought  to  be  a warning  to  wives 
in  the  selection  of  their  female  friends. 

Colonel  Anderson’s  case  stands  on  different  grounds  from 
Lieutenant  Mildmay’s  ; but  here  again,  the  legal  value  of  the 
evidence  against  Mrs.  Codrington  bears  but  a slight  propor- 
tion to  its  moral  force.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Judge 
Ordinary,  as  soon  as  a Bill  of  Exceptions  was  about  to  be 
tendered  to  his  ruling,  directed  the  jury  to  exclude  from 
their  consideration  Mrs.  Codrington’s  letter  to  Colonel 
Anderson;  which  was,  in  fact,  no  letter  at  all,  but  the 
draft  of  one,  addressed  to  nobody,  and  perhaps  never  de- 
livered. But  this  was  not  tiU  after  his  Lordship  had  warned 
the  jury  that  this  piece  of  paper  carried  them  three-fourths  of 
the  way  to  a conviction  of  Mrs.  Codrington’s  guilt  — not 
till  after  he  had  significantly  announced  that  the  duty 
of  the  jury  was  to  look  at  the  matter  as  men  of  common 
sense  and  men  of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  letter  disclosed  a 
state  of  feeling,  at  least,  on  Mrs.  Codrington’s  part,  dis- 
graceful and  improper  in  the  extreme.  But  it  proved 
nothing.  It  might  be  an  erotic  exercise  on  this  susceptible 
lady’s  part.  Not  only  was  it  no  legal  evidence  against 
Colonel  Anderson,  but  it  would  be  a wrong  against  justice 
and  morality  to  make  any  man  responsible  for  the  trash 
addressed  to  him  by  a woman  disappointed,  vindictive,  mis- 
chievous, or  half  mad.  Still  the  letter,  though  no  evidence, 
did  its  work.  It  confirmed  other  and  halting  proofs,  and  it 
propped  up  an  unsubstantial  edifice  of  surmises,  inferences, 
suggestions,  and  probabilities  which  in  themselves,  singly  or 
collectively,  were  not  suflScient  to  ensure  a conviction 
on  legal,  whatever  their  force  on  moral,  grounds.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  substantial  justice  has  not 
been  done  in  this  case ; still  we  must  say  that,  if  the 
Divorce  Court  is  to  be  administered  on  these  principles,  it 
will  require  very  careful  watching.  Of  the  occurrences  at 
Malta,  whether  in  Lieutenant  Mildmay’s  case  or  in  Colonel 
Anderson’s,  there  was  much  that  was  suspicious,  much  that 
could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  lady’s  innocence,  and 
not  at  all  with  her  discretion,  but  it  was  not  conclusive.  The 
draft  of  the  letter  to  Colonel  Anderson  was  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Mrs.  Watson’s  evidence  can- 


not, on  the  most  favourable  construction,  be  adopted  without 
the  most  serious  hesitation.  The  interview  at  the  Grosvenor 
Jlotel,  though  replete  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  is  capable, 
if  not  of  explanation,  still  of  an  ambiguous  interpretation. 
And  the  result  of  the  whole  is  that,  upon  an  accumulation  of 
inadequate  and  doubtful,  though  very  damaging,  pieces  of 
evidence.  Admiral  Codrington,  who  is  rather  the  reverse  of  a 
model  husband,  is  divorced  from  a wife  whose  affection  he 
never  had  the  good  luck  or  good  feeling  to  conciliate  or  retain. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  taken  together,  the  pieces  of  evi- 
dence against  Mrs.  Codrington  are  not  only  not  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  or  with  guilt,  but  present  a definite  picture 
of  a Avilful,  passionate,  ill-trained,  and  guilty  woman.  All 
we  say  is  that,  taken  separately,  the  proofs  are  legally  weak. 

Any  comments  on  this  case  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
slight  reference  to  Miss  Emily  Faithfull’s  connexion  with  it. 
Eousseau  somewhere  speaks  of  the  mould  in  which  somebody 
was  cast  as  having  been  broken  after  the  first  impression  was 
taken.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  many  repetitions  of  any  of 
the  characters  in  the  Codrington  Life  Story.  The  Admiral 
and  his  wife,  the  unattached  clerical  gentleman  and  his  Avife, 
present  a quartett  of  married  folks  united  and  opposed  by 
such  contradictory  motives,  and  tied  together  and  separated 
by  such  very  conflicting  interests  and  complicated  friendships 
and  enmities,  as  we  have  no  Avish  or  expectation  ever  to 
meet  again.  And  Mrs.  Codrington’s  ill  luck  seems  to  have 
pursued  her  at  all  points.  Her  two  female  friends,  Mrs. 
Watson  and  Miss  Faithfull,  Avere  both,  in  different 
Avays,  unlucky  selections.  And  yet,  Avith  great  points  of 
dissimilarity,  there  is  one  thing  common  to  the  tAvo  con- 
fidantes — they  both  Avant  a lesson  in  their  own  immediate 
profession.  Mrs.  Watson  is  a very  religious  lady,  and  illus- 
trates religion  oddly.  Miss  Faithfull  is  a very  sensible  and 
strong-minded  lady,  but  certainly  needs  a feAV  lessons  in 
common  sense  and  ordinary  judgment.  We  say  nothing  of 
her  prudence  or  right  feeling  in  retaining  such  very  close 
intimacies  Avith  so  exceptional  a character  as  Mrs.  Codrington  ; 
but  of  her  discretion  there  cannot  be  tAvo  opinions.  Nor 
can  there  be  much  difference  in  the  judgment  Avhich  Avill  be 
passed  on  the  singular  estimate  she  appears  to  have  formed-  of 
the  value  of  evidence.  It  is  said  that  a mistake  was  committed 
in  importing  Miss  Faithfull’s  evidence  into  this  case ; but 
for  this  mistake  it  Avas  Miss  Faithfull,  rather  than  Mrs. 
Codrington’s  legal  advisers,  Avho  was  responsible.  If  Miss 
Faithfull  could  at  any  time  persuade  herself  that  it  Avas 
right  to  swear,  or  to  alloAV  somebody  else  to  SAvear  for  her, 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  an  assault  had  been  made  on  her 
chastity,  Avhen  all  that  she  knew  was  that  a friend  had  told 
her  this,  Ave  can  only  say  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  regene- 
rator of  her  sex  Avill  not  be  held  as  an  authority,  by  the 
ladies  of  the  new  school,  on  the  nature  of  evidence  and 
testimony  ; because  hitherto  Ave  have  thought  that  there  were 
some  matters  on  Avhich  a person’s,  especially  a lady’s,  own 
senses  were  the  best  and  only  proof.  It  will  be  a consolation, 
however,  to  Miss  Faithfull’s  friends  to  find  that  the  presence 
of  mind  Avhich  so  strangely  deserted  her  in  the  privacy  ;of 
Mr.  Few’s  office  Avas  restored  to  her  in  the  crowded  Divorce 
Court.  And  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Victoiria 
Press,  and  the  many  useful  Avorks  Avhich  it  Avill  doubtless 
produce,  will  do  something  to  restore  that  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  discretioh  of  the  sox,  especially  in  its  most 
ripened  development,  AA’hich  at  present  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Miss  Faithfull’s  connexion, 
hoAvever  indirect  and  unimportant,  with  the  Codrington  case. 


EEDUCTION  OF  EXPENDITUKE.  ' 

THEEE  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  rumour  that ’the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  are  to  be  reduced ; but  the 
zealous  interpreters  and  advocates  of  a Ministerial  poHcy 
Avhich  is  yet  undisclosed  are  imprudent,  as  well  as  premature, 
in  their  arguments  for  sudden  economy.  The  Government 
is  not  likely  to  proclaim  its  complete  conA'ersion  to  the 
doctrines  of  its  most  bitter  adversaries  by  adopting  the 
language,  as  Avell  as  the  policy,  of  the  Peace  Society.  Parlia- 
ment, even  on  the  eve  of  a general  election,  Avill  be  indisposed 
to  declare  by  its  votes  that  an  extensive  naval  and  military 
organization  has  become  unnecessary,  because  public  opinion 
Avas  a year  ago  utterly  opposed  to  an  unjust  and  inexpedient 
rupture  Avith  Germany.  As  long  as  Lord  Palmerston  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  there  Avill  be  no  formal  and 
professed  disarmament.  Like  other  politicians,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  dealing  Avith  questions  which  others  might 
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consider  of  primary  importance.  Eeform  Bills  and  Church 
Bates  involve  serious  issues  of  principle  and  practice,  but  they 
concern  Lord  Palmerston  only  as  the  choice  of  an  opera 
might  concern  a manager  who  had  no  ear  for  music.  It  is  his 
business  not  to  gratify  a personal  preference,  but  to  consult 
the  taste  of  his  audience,  and  to  make  his  theatre  pay.  In  a 
period  of  violent  domestic  or  constitutional  controversies. 
Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have  been  for  ten  years  the 
foremost  statesman  of  the  country.  Where  his  own  habits 
of  thought  and  convictions  are  in  issue,  no  Minister  has 
been  more  remarkable  for  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  popular  opinion  has  never 
modified  Lord  Palmerston’s  determination  to  uphold  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  nor  have  the  remonstrances  of  his 
own  partisans  induced  him  to  withdraw  a single  cruiser  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life 
he  has  .supported  every  proposal  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  national  defences.  Sir  E.  Peel  also  was 
pliable  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  in  his  own 
special  department  he  was  firm  and  consistent.  Nothing 
■would  have  induced  him  to  produce  a Budget  without  an 
estimated  surplus,  or  to  sanction  an  issue  of  unsecured 
paper  currency.  If  Lord  Palmerston  has  really  consented  to 
become  a servile  follower  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he  will  have  practi- 
cally admitted  that  he  has  clung  too  long  to  office.  It  would 
be  better  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even  to  give  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  opportunity  of  abolishing  the  bloated  armaments 
which  he  has  denounced  in  Opposition.  The  present  Govern- 
ment would  only  expose  itself  to  ridicule  and  contempt  by 
becoming  suddenly  convinced  that  the  national  armaments  are 
maintained,  at  great  cost,  for  no  purpose  of  practical  utility. 
The  House  of  Commons  itself,  having,  in  the  matter  of  public 
defences,  come  in  like  a lion,  may  perhaps  appreciate  the 
absurdity  of  going  out  like  a lamb. 

The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  proved  to  demonstration 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  efficient  army  and  navy.  The 
celebrated  Estimates  of  1835  -svere  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  public  wants  in  the  middle  of  the  most  peaceable  period 
of  modern  times.  They  had  been  already  largely  exceeded 
w'hen  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian  dispute  of  1840  found  the 
country  unprepared  for  the  imminent  danger  of  a war  with 
France;  and  two  or  three  years  later,  during, the  angry  corre- 
spondence with  M.  Guizot  on  the  business  of  Otaheite,  there 
was  scarcely  an  English  ship  in  the  Channel,  or  a regiment 
which  could  have  been  sent  to  the  coast.  The  Continental 
revolutions  of  1848,  and  the  re-establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  France  in  1851,  created  panics  in  England 
which  were  not  the  less  discreditable  because  they  were  well- 
founded.  In  1854  the  Crimean  expedition  exposed  de- 
fects of  organization  which  were  but  partially  excused  by  a 
peace  of  forty  years.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a 
natural  demand  for  a large  reduction  of  expenditure,  and 
consequently,  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  the  country  was 
exposed  to  painful  agitation  because  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
allowed  some  ill-bred  officers  in  his  army  to  utter  insolent 
menaces  to  England.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  four 
or  five  subsequent  years  forms  the  most  conclusive  argument 
against  hasty  and  extravagant  reductions.  Periodical  panics  are 
as  expensive  as  they  are  unbecoming,  and  they  can  be  effec- 
tually prevented  only  by  a consciousness  of  strength.  There 
is  probably  room  for  a diminution  of  expenditure  in  the  navy, 
if  not  in  the  army ; but  a Ministry  would  disgrace  itself  by 
disbanding  large  numbers  of  trained  seamen,  at  the  risk  of 
having  hereafter  to  employ  a rabble  of  landsmen  like  the  crews 
of  Sir  C.  Napier’s  Baltic  fleet.  The  oflScial  caprice  which 
lays  up  turret-ships  in  ordinary,  and  embarks  Admirals  in 
wooden  three-deckers,  has  no  relation  to  any  question  of 
national  or  financial  policy.  A Government  can  scarcely 
claim  the  confidence  of  the  country  on  the  ground  that  it 
intends  neither  to  make  bonfires  of  bank-notes,  nor  to  throw 
heaps  of  sovereigns  into  the  sea.  It  is  apparently  necessary 
that  a certain  amount  of  maladministration  should  be  perpe- 
trated, but  even  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty  profess  to  explain 
successive  blunders.  If  the  War  Office  and  the  Admi- 
ralty at  any  future  time  become  economical  and  efficient,  the 
reform  will  constitute  an  inestimable  public  service,  but  it  will 
not  be  recommended  by  the  reflection  that,  because  Schleswig 
has  been  conquered,  it  is  inconsistent  to  go  to  war  on  any 
other  provocation. 

It  costs  much  less  to  exhibit  strength  than  to  exert  it.  If 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spent  two  or  three 
millions  in  arming  in  1853,  twenty  times  the  amount  would 
have  been  saved,  because  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  have 
discovered  that  the  English  Government  was  in  earnest. 
Two  years  ago,  after  the  Trent  outrage,  a wiser  policy 


averted,  at  the  moderate  expense  of  a million  and  a half,  an 
American  war  which  ivould  otherwise  have  almost  certainlj^ 
occurred.  There  is  a certain  ri.sk  in  professed  unwillingness 
to  go  to  war,  but  foreign  Governments  are  aware  that  popular 
feeling  may  change,  and  that  it  is  unsafe  to  presume  too  fiir 
on  voluntary  patience.  Obvious  inability  to  fight  has  a more 
direct  tendency  to  invite  encroachment.  As  the  English 
nation,  notwithstanding  all  its  pacific  tendencies  and  profes- 
sions, is  not  gifted  with  inexhaustible  tolerance,  peace  and 
good  will  are  most  effectually  promoted  by  a policy  which 
discourages  insult  and  injury.  The  most  friendly  feeling.s 
towards  France  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  recollec- 
tion that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  at  least 
200,000  men  are  at  all  times  ready  for  immediate 
service  abroad.  In  less  than  six  weeks  the  French 
army  can  be  raised  to  its  full  number  of  600,000  men, 
and  every  State  on  the  Continent  maintains  a force  on 
nearly  an  equal  scale.  The  United  States  of  America,  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  possible  invasion,  dispensed  till  five, 
years  ago  with  a standing  army ; but  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  the  two  sections  of  the  former 
Eepublic  have  raised  three  millions  of  men,  and  spent  six 
or  seven  hundred  millions  sterling;  and  the  Northern 
Government  alone  is  now  spending  more  than  half  a million 
a day.  It  is  scarcely  the  moment  for  Lord  Palmerston  to 
announce  his  conversion  to  a belief  in  the  universality  and 
pei-petuity  of  peace.  There  is  happily  no  special  reason  for 
apprehending  any  European  collision,  nor  are  the  Americans 
likely,  in  the  ensuing  year,  to  attempt  to  include  Canada  in 
the  area  of  freedom  ; but  the  smallest  proportional  army  in 
the  world  can  scarcely  afford  at  present  to  be  largely  reduced. 
If  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  before  the  impending  dis- 
solution, to  bribe  the  constituencies  by  an  exceptional  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  it  will  at  least  be  prudent  to  find  some  plausible 
excuse  for  a total  change  of  policy.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright  are  entitled  to  the  copyright  of  the  old  Peace 
Society  fallacies ; and  Mr.  Cobden  himself  has  repeatedly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  English  supremacy  at 
sea. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a considerable  balance  will 
be  legitimately  available  for  the  relief  of  taxpayers.  The 
revenue  has  been  even  more  than  usually  elastic  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  heavy  charge  for  shipbuilding  which  has 
lately  been  incurred  ought  to  have  diminished  the  necessity 
for  a large  additional  outlay.  The  Miscellaneous  Estimates 
scarcely  admit  of  reduction.  There  is  no  clamour  more 
rmreasonable  than  the  complaint  that  a sum  not  amounting  to 
a million  is  spent  in  modifying,  to  a limited  extent,  the  unfair 
burden  which  is  laid  on  the  liberal  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  community  by  the  necessity  of  providing,  either  at  public 
or  private  expense,  for  popular  education.  The  charge 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  jails,  and  for  many 
other  branches  of  the  public  service,  necessarily  increases 
with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population.  With  continued 
prosperity,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  charge  on  the 
National  Debt  will  probably  do  more  than  cover  the  simul- 
taneous increase  of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  once  more  an  estimated  surplus  of  three  or 
four  millions  to  distribute,  he  can  scarcely  employ  the  occasion 
better  than  by  reducing  the  Income-tax  to  iburpence  in  the 
pound.  The  supposed  inequalities  of  the  tax,  though  they 
would  not  really  be  affected  by  a diminution  of  the  rate, 
would  cause  little  discontent  when  the  impost  itself  was  com- 
paratively trifling.  In  time  of  peace  it  would  be  practicable 
to  maintain  the  same  moderate  percentage  for  many  years, 
and  in  a short  period  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  being  would  be  able  to  reckon  on  an  annual  receipt  of 
five  millions  which  could  not  be  more  conveniently  raised  in 
any  other  form.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  sparing  his  own  .labour,  may  perhaps  have  employed  a 
portion  of  his  leisure  in  considering  some  of  the  minor  taxes 
which  still  cause  an  amount  of  inconvenience  which  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  advantage  to  the  revenue.  The  Post-horse 
duty  gives  a monopoly  to  innkeepers  and  jobmasters,  and  it 
renders  many  hundreds  of  roadside  stations  comparatively 
useless  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  vehicles  of  their  own  at 
their  disposal.  A tax  which  is  willingly  paid  by  a privileged 
class  ought  always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  There 
may  be  an  advantage  in  limiting  the  number  of  auctioneers, 
but  no  State  guarantee  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  sufficiency 
of  a horse  and  a dog-cart.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  after 
satisfying,  for  two  years  in  succession,  the  anticipations  of 
competent  judges  of  finance,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  surprise 
his  followers  by  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  his  oppo- 
nents. A reduction  of  the  Malt-tax  by  one  half  would  be  au 
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ingenious  party  device,  and  a less  skilful  speaker  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  support  it  by  plausible 
arguments. 


COX’S  COMPLAINT. 

IT  is  announced  that  there  will  be  a vacancy  at  Finsbury 
whenever  the  dissolution  comes,  and,  as  the  election  draws 
near,  the  dream  of  filling  that  vacancy  is  possibly  disturbing  the 
shmibers  and  quickening  the  pulse  of  many  a retired  tradesman 
who  is  sated  with  such  honours  as  Vestry  and  Common  Council 
have  to  offer.  If  such  there  be,  let  them  take  warning  by 
Mr.  Cox’s  fate.  The  complaint  which  he  has  just  laid  before  his 
sympathizing  constituents  may  well  curb  an  extravagant  ambi- 
tion. At  its  best,  the  path  of  a metropolitan  member  is  desolate 
and  forbidding.  His  Parliamentary  duties  are  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  labour.  Of  themselves  they  are  sufficient 
to  exhaust  most  men’s  time,  and  they  are  exacted  with 
a relentless  rigour  by  metropolitan  constituencies.  Some 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  with  metropolitan  members 
— a fashion  still  pursued  by  Mr.  Cox — to  appraise  their  own 
and  each  other’s  merits  according  to  the  number  of  divisions 
per  Session  in,  which  each  had  voted.  At  the  end  of  each 
Session  their  partisans  would  count  up  their  votes,  and 
publish  the  sum  total  to  the  world,  as  an  accurate  expression 
of  their  member’s  competency.  A very  pleasant  rivalry  was 
introduced  among  metropolitan  members  by  this  test ; and 
they  would  muster  strong  when  bills  were  in  Committee,  and 
there  were  a good  many  divisions  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  electoral  purposes.  When  a sufficient  supply  of  the 
article  was  not  to  be  obtained  openly,  it  was  procured 
illicitly  ; and  the  phenomenon  of  an  extraordinary  obstinacy 
seizing  hold  of  the  mind  of  a metropolitan  member,  and 
prompting  him  to  divide  the  House  again  and  again 
upon  every  subject  that  presented  itself,  would  explain 
to  the  minds  of  the  initiated  that  his  score  of  divisions 
was  running  rather  short,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  himself  with  a higher  figure  against  the 
possibility  of  an  early  dissolution.  Of  late  years  the  metro- 
politan constituencies  have  not  attached  so  much  value  to  the 
tale  of  divisions,  and  have  rather  insisted  upon  the  constant 
appearance  of  their  representative’s  name  among  the  lists  of 
debaters.  At  least  metropolitan  members,  when  they  deliver 
their  annual  self-glorification,  have  for  the  most  part  given  up 
dwelling  upon  the  number  of  their  divisions,  and  prefer  to 
recoimt  with  complacency  the  speeches  they  have  made. 
Perhaps  the  severest  part  of  their  sessional  work,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  is  the  ordeal  with  which  it  concludes.  They  have  to  un- 
dergo regularly,  as  the  autumn  comes  round,  the  formal  baiting 
among  their  constituents  which  to  other  members  only  comes 
as  an  occasional  affliction.  They  are  turned  out  and  hunted 
to  give  sport  to  local  orators  during  the  recess,  and  the  hounds 
do  not  observe  any  of  the  laws  of  sport  in  their  game.  The 
scenes  at  such  assemblages  are  apt  to  be  stormy,  and  re- 
semble the  first  meeting  of  a bankrupt  who  has  no  assets 
with  creditors  who  have  but  slight  expectations,  rather  than 
any  other  kind  of  gathering. 

But  aU  this  is  only  the  Parliamentary  half  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  a metropolitan  member.  The  extra-Parliamentary 
portion  of  his  duties,  against  rvhich  Sir  Morton  Peto 
has  rebelled,  and  from  which  he  has  sought  refuge  even 
in  such  a constituency  as  Bristol,  are  of  a more  hetero- 
geneous kind.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  character, 
or  number  of  characters,  in  which  an  English  elector  regards 
a constitutional  representative.  It  is  something  compounded 
of  a cockshy,  a fi-iend  in  need,  and  a parochial  Providence. 
His  most  obvious  character  is  that  of  a target  for  local 
vituperation ; and  in  that  respect  he  does  great  parochial 
service,  by  furnishing  with  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating,  excitement  all  the  readers  of  county  or  borough 
papers.  In  every  man  of  energy  and  thought  there  is  a 
latent  capacity  for  abuse,  which  preys  upon  his  own  mind 
unless  he  finds  a vent  to  it.  If  it  were  not  diverted,  this 
faculty,  bestowed  sometimes  in  excess  by  a too  bountiful 
nature,  wordd  Be  exercised  in  private  gossip  and  detraction ; 
and  the  local  member  is  the  recognised  conductor  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  carry  away  its  superfluity  harmless. 
Then  he  further  fills  the  part  of  general  almsgiver  to  the 
constituency.  The  exact  connexion  between  the  duties  of 
a member  of  Parliament  and  those  of  a relieving  officer  is 
not  very  easy  to  trace,  but  the  two  positions  are  closely 
associated  in  the  minds  of  electors.  A judicious  discrimi- 
nation between  the  distress  of  electors  and  non-electors, 
and  a carel'ul  adjustment  of  the  bounds  of  his  compassion  to 
the  limits  of  the  ten-pound  franchise,  are  the  representative’s 
only  chance  of  safety.  In  addition  to  this  particular  bene- 


volence, he  is  held  to  the  more  general  activity  implied  in  the 
phrase  of  “ putting  himself  at  the  head  ” of  every  local 
movement.  It  matters  little  what  it  is,  or  how  far  it  may  be 
germane  to  his  own  subjects  of  interest.  Whatever  has  to  be 
done  in  the  parish — whether  it  be  the  mending  of  a road,  or  the 
foundation  of  a mechanics’  institute,  or  the  opening  of  a market- 
place, or  the  presentation  of  a piece  of  plate  to  the  clergyman 
— the  local  member  is  called  upon  to  take  the  lead,  and  to 
undergo  all  the  correspondence,  and  interviews,  and  deputa- 
tions which  that  position  involves.  This  persecution  prevails 
in  most  constituencies  in  a degree  more  or  less  aggravated  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  that  it  reaches  to  its 
severest  and  most  intolerable  point.  Sir  Morton  Peto  has 
sunk  under  it,  and  Mr.  Cox  is  left  without  a colleague. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  worst.  Mr.  Cox  has  to  bear  more  even 
than  the  never-ending  labour  which  has  driven  Sir  Morton 
Peto  away.  Some  enemy  has  cruelly  insinuated  that 
the  one  incident  of  the  representation  of  Finsbury  which 
Sir  Morton  could  not  bear  was  partnership  with  Mr. 
Cox.  A more  heartless  inuendo  could  not  have  been 
devised,  especially  as  it  came  from  an  organ  of  his  own 
party.  Mr.  Cox  felt  that  it  must  be  repelled  ; and  to 
effect  that  object  he  adopted  the  straightforward  course  of 
writing  to  Sir  Morton  point-blank,  to  ask  if  the  odious  sugges- 
tion contained  a particle  of  truth.  Of  course  the  answer  was 
returned  that  might  have  been  expected  to  such  an  appeal — a 
letter  overflowing  with  protestations  of  affection  to  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Cox,  however,  himself  illustrated  the  value  of  statements 
of  that  kind  by  the  reply  which  he  gave  to  the  questioner 
who  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  really 
been  guilty  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge.  Mr.  Cox,  like 
Sir  Morton,  protested  his  affection  to  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
declared  that  he  had  only  voted  for  Sir  Henry  Stracey’s 
motion  in  order  to  enable  the  man  whom  it  accused  to  clear 
his  character.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations.  Sir  Morton  may  have  shrunk  from  going  before 
the  electors  with  Cox  and  Peto  inscribed  upon  his  banner.  But 
it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  from  distaste  for  a questionable 
honour,  under  w’hich  he  and  Mr.  Cox  are  equally  sufferers.  Men 
do  not  undertake  the  labours  of  Parliament  for  nothing.  It  is 
still  a bargain,  though,  by  the  growing  improvement  in  public 
morals,  it  has  been  divested  of  the  gross  form  of  a money 
bargain.  A candidate  may  not  seek  his  seat  for  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  it  may  bring  him — if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  can  hardly  bring  him  any  pecuniary  advantage 
worth  speaking  of.  But  he  still  requires  a consideration  j 
and  if  he  is  not  of  an  age  or  a temper  to  struggle  for  office, 
he  seeks  that  consideration  in  the  form  of  a higher  social 
status.  So  many  people  in  the  upper  classes  have  a strong 
interest  in  conciliating  M.P.’s,  that  one  of  that  happy  number, 
if  he  has  a taste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  may  see  almost 
any  kind  of  society  he  cares  to  see.  His  position  opens  to 
him  houses  which,  without  the  suffix  of  the  two  magic  letters, 
he  could  not  hope  to  enter;  and  it  procui’es  him  civilities 
from  great  people  for  which  he  might,  in  a private  capacity, 
have  waited  a very  long  time.  For  these  reasons  a seat  is  an 
object  to  a good  many  people  who  neither  like  the  work  of 
Parliament  nor  take  any  interest  in  party  struggles.  But  a 
metropolitan  seat  confers  these  advantages  in  the  smallest 
possible  degree.  The  vote  of  a metropolitan  member  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  therefore  he  may  enjoy  those  civilities 
which  are  of  pure  compulsion.  But  the  vague  indefinite 
advantages  which  are  included  under  the  term  social  con- 
sideration are  attained  to  a very  limited  extent  by  a seat  for 
one  of  the  London  boroughs.  The  constituencies  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  ; and  that  disrepute  has  driven  away  the  better 
class  of  candidates,  by  whose  absence  it  is  again  increased.  The 
evil  odour  attaching  to  these  seats  is  not  a matter  of  dispute, 
though  the  cause  of  it  is  obscure.  There  does  not  appear  at 
first  sight  any  reason  why  the  ten-pounders  of  Marylebone  or 
Finsbury  should  not  be  capable  of  as  good  a choice  as  those 
of  Birmingham  or  Halifax.  Something  may  be  due  to  the 
floating  character  of  the  upper  class  in  London,  and  their 
almost  absolute  disconnexion  from  the  classes  beneath  them. 
In  the  great  watering-places,  where  the  disconnexion  is  even 
more  complete,  the  constituencies  are  still  more  utterly  worth- 
less. But  the  probable  cause  is  the  one  rvhich  we  see  at  work 
in  the  case  of  both  the  present  members  for  Finsbury.  Sir 
Morton  is  so  pestered  with  business  of  a purely  local 
character,  whoUy  unconnected  with  his  seat  in  Parliament,  that 
he  finds  he  can  only  retain  the  representation  of  Finsbury 
at  the  cost  of  giving  up  every  other  kind  of  business.  Mr.  Cox 
can  only  retain  it  at  the  price  of  undergoing  such  a baiting 
as  he  had  to  face  on  Tuesday  evening,  whenever  he  "ives 
a single  independent  vote.  Under  these  circumstances,^  Sir 
Morton  prefers  to  try  his  luck  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Cox 
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elects  to  stay.  But  the  present  circumstances  of  the  borough 
sufficiently  explain  why  no  list  of  eminent  persons  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  its  choice.  It  is  evident  that  the 
facility  of  getting  at  your  member  is  a temptation  too  strong 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  elector  to  resist.  He 
cannot  reirain  from  exercising  his  prerogative  by  taking  up 
the  member’s  time  and  wearing  out  the  member’s  patience, 
knowing  that  the  member  must  endure  it  all  with  a smile  if 
he  desires  to  escape  the  forfeiture  of  his  seat.  If  all  members 
had  to  reside  within  reach  of  their  constituents,  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  all  become  as  bad  as  Finsbury,  and  that  Par- 
liamentary government  would  become  impossible.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  inevitable  that,  in  whatever  place  Parliament 
meets,  the  representatives  for  that  place  must  demoralize 
their  constituents  by  living  among  them:  and  therefore 
metropolitan  boroughs  of  the  existing  type  are  a necessary 
evil  to  which  we  must  resign  ourselves. 


THE  BRITISH-AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  projected  union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  has  made  more  rapid  progress  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  by  any  one  who  took  account  of  the  essential 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  It  would  be  premature  to 
speak  of  the  scheme  as  a realized  fact,  because  it  still 
remains  to  secure  a majority  in  each  of  five  distinct  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  to  obtain — what  will  scarcely  be  refused — 
the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government.  The  difficulties  yet 
to  be  overcome  are,  indeed,  much  less  than  they  appear  at 
first  sight.  A project  of  legislation  actively  supported  by  Lord 
Paljierston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  could  scarcely  fail  to  pass  our  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  is  with  an  influence  of  very  much  the  same  kind  that 
the  Bill  of  Union  will  be  introduced  into  each  of  the  Colonial 
Parliaments.  With  great  judgment  the  several  provinces 
sent  as  their  delegates  to  the  Conference  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  in  company  with  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  overwhelming  influence  which  the 
Conference,  as  a body,  must  have  been  conscious  of  wielding, 
probably  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  business- 
like character  of  their  proceedings.  A judicious  silence 
has  as  yet  been  maintained  as  to  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference,  but  the  scheme  finally  agreed  upon  has  been 
made  public,  and  the  many  speeches  delivered  at  the  cities 
where  the  delegates  have  been  entertained  have  made  it 
apparent  enough  that  the  unanimous  agreement  at  last  arrived 
at  was  not  reached  without  much  sturdy  conflict  and  many 
necessaiy  compromises.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  an^riety 
with  •which  the  representatives  of  each  province  strive  to 
show  that  they  bring  at  least  their  share  of  contribution  to 
the  common  stock.  If  the  Canadas  have  their  vast  area  and 
important  population  to  boast  of,  the  maritime  provinces 
plume  themselves  on  their  harbours  and  their  ships ; New- 
foundland sets  forth  the  value  of  her  fisheries  and  her  mines ; 
New  Brunswick  has  a vigorous  trade  to  bring  into  the  part- 
nership ; Nova  Scotia  adds  coal  to  the  products  of  the  Con- 
federacy ; Prince  Edward’s  Island  is  to  be  the  Isle  of  Wight  of 
British  North  America ; and  even  the  Red  River  settlements, 
to  which  a prospective  privilege  of  joining  the  Union  is  held 
out,  find  themselves  represented  by  a native  who  thinks  them 
the  most  eligible  places  in  the  world  for  colonization,  if  only 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Government  were  changed. 

That  thirty- three  chosen  representatives  of  different  in- 
terests, in  various  provinces,  should  have  come  to  a unanimous 
agreement  on  a scheme  of  union,  after  a discussion  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  is  itself  some  evidence  that  the  project  was  not 
started  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  and  that  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  had  the  sense  to  compromise  many  contested 
points.  Upper  Canada  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  spend 
money  on  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  which 
is  to  bind  together  the  members  of  the  Federation,  but  it  is 
made  an  essential  element  of  the  arrangement  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  lines  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  works 
of  the  United  Colonies.  Without  this  pledge  it  would  have  been 
hopeless  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
With  it,  "scarcely  any  terms  would  have  come  amiss  to  them. 
The  extent  to  Avhich  the  Union  should  be  carried  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  controversy.  The  eager 
British  colonists  of  the  West  would  gladly  have  seen  the 
whole  country  absolutely  merged — as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are — in  a close  legislative  union ; but  local  prejudices 
are  strong  in  more  than  one  of  the  colonies,  and.  the  sub- 
stantial distinctions  of  religion,  race,  and  language  would  have 
enlisted  almost  every  man  in  Lower  Canada  in  opposition  to 
a measure  which  would  have  left  them  comparatively  power- 


less. It  became  essential,  therefore,  to  limit  the  Union  to 
some  kind  of  federation  which  should  leave  religion,  educa- 
tion, and,  to  a great  extent,  the  administration  of  civil 
justice,  under  the  direction  of  local  Governments.  But 
the  warning  of  the  great  American  schism  was  sufficient 
to  exclude  any  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  entrasting  to  a central  government 
certain  specified  powers,  and,  reserving  to  the  component 
States  all  other  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  proposal  is  to 
allot  to  the  local  Governments  their  special  subjects  of  juids- 
diction,  and  to  vest  what  may  be  called  the  residual  sovereignty 
in  the  Federal  authorfties.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
risk  of  a disruption  like  that  which  has  rent  the  United 
States  may  be  altogether  obviated,  while  at  the  same  time 
local  independence  will  be  sufficiently  respected  to  satisfy  the 
narrowest  provincial  feeling.  The  independence  of  the  Bench 
is  to  be  preserved,  as  in  England,  by  making  the  judges 
practically  irremovable,  and  internal  free-trade  will  be 
secured  by  vesting  the  power  of  indirect  taxation  exclu- 
sively in  the  Central  Legislature.  The  whole  frame  of 
the  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Conference  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  essentially  loyal  and  British  feeling  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  patriotism  of  the  North  American 
colonies.  The  document  commences  with  an  express 
acknowledgment  that  the  prosperity  of  British  North 
America  will  be  promoted  by  a Federal  Union  under  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain ; and  the  due  influence  of  the  home 
authorities  will  be  maintained  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  by  a similar  veto  to  that  which  is  now 
exercised  over  the  acts  of  the  several  provincial  Parliaments. 
Indirectly,  the  Union  promises  to  cement  still  more  closely 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  Great  Britain  and  her  magnificent 
colonies.  In  their  present  divided  state,  the  separate  pro- 
vinces of  British  North  America  can  scarcely  take  adequate 
measures  for  their  own  defence,  and  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness which  they  have  shown  to  any  reproaches 
on  the  subject  has  been  in  great  measure  due  to  their  own 
conviction  that  they  had  borne  less  than  their  share  of  the 
burden  of  placing  themselves  in  a position  of  security  by  the 
side  of  neighbours  as  strong  and  as  unscrupulous  as  the 
United  States.  The  concentration  of  all  authority  in  military 
matters  in  the  hands  of  a Govermment  which  will  preside  over 
nearly  4,000,000  of  subjects  will  greatly  alter  their  position 
for  the  better  ; and  while  all  the  leading  statesmen  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  movement  assume  (as  they  may  justly  and 
fairly  do)  that  England  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  hour  of 
danger,  they  are  equally  explicit  in  their  avowals  that  more 
serious  efforts  may  be  expected  from  such  a nation  as 
they  aspire  to  form  than  any  of  the  separate  provinces  have 
yet  had  the  determination  to  make.  Little  as  it  appears  on’ 
the  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  formidable  growth 
of  the  mihtary  power  of  their  neighbours  has  been  one  of 
the  main  inducements  to  the  movement,  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  consciousness  of  increased  national 
importance  will  stimulate  the  people  of  British  North  America 
to  exertions  which,  in  their  position  as  separate  colonies, 
seemed  too  much  for  their  spirit  or  their  strength.  Perhaps 
the  only  serious  opposition  which  the  project  is  likely  to  meet 
with  is  that  of  a section  of  the  French  party  in  Lower 
Canada.  As,  however,  the  leader  of  this  party,  Mr.  Cartier, 
himself,  if  not  the  originator,  at  least  one  of  the 
most  energetic  supporters  of  the  scheme  of  union,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  any  dissentient  fragment  of  his  followers  can 
effectually  impede  the  completion  of  the  measure ; and  the 
marked  consideration  which  is  shown  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  colony  throughout  the  Rejiort  of  the  Conference 
can  scarcely  fail  to  diminish  the  suspicion  with  which  some 
of  them  have  perhaps  naturally  regarded  the  project.  In 
fact,  the  separation  of  the  two  Canadas,  as  far  as  all  local 
matters  are  concerned,  will  remove  many  subjects  of  difier- 
ence  in  such  matters  as  education,  which  were  beginning  to 
threaten  serious  difficulties  in  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

The  pohtical  constitution  of  the  new  nation  is  avowedly 
built  upon  the  British  model  as  nearly  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  The  Upper  House  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
to  consist  of  twenty-four  members  from  Upper  Canada,  and 
the-  same  number  from  Lower  Canada,  and  from  the  three 
maritime  provinces  combined — Newfoundland  being  repre- 
sented by  four  additional  members.  The  representation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  provinces 
according  to  their  relative  populations,  to  be  readjusted  at  each 
decennial  census.  Lower  Canada  always  sending  the  fixed  number 
of  65  members.  The  electoral  districts  and  qualification  are  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  local  Legislatures  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponent provinces.  The  seat  of  the  general  Government  is  to  be  at 
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Ottawa,  subject  to  any  change  which  may  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  What  at  first  was  expected  to  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties— the  settlement  of  the  financial 
basis  on  which  the  colonies  were  to  unite — has  been  easily  sur- 
mounted. The  actual  burden  of  existing  debts  has  proved  on 
examination  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  populations  of 
the  different  provinces,  and  some  small  inequalities  which 
remained  are  proposed  to  be  redressed  by  a trifling  annual 
payment  to  one  or  two  of  the  lesser  colonies. 

Thus  far  the  movement  has  prospered  beyond  expectation. 
A common  interest  well  understood  on  all  sides  has  carried 
the  enterprise  through  without  the  means  which  were  found 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Unions,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  new 
Federation  will  derive  the  same  advantages  from  their  closer 
connexion  which  have  resulted  from  the  legislative  amalga- 
mation of  our  own  islands.  Commercial  prosperity  and 
military  strength  must  be  increased  by  a combination  which 
v.’ill  probably  foster,  at  the  same  time,  a national  pride  in  their 
own  American  State,  and  a cordial  understanding  with  the 
country  which  they  stiU.  love  to  designate  as  home. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FINANCE. 

A FRENCHMAN  seldom  writes  without  leading  up 
through  his  whole  composition  to  a single  definite 
idea,  and  M.  Victok  Bonnet’s  comparison  of  the  French 
and  English  systems  of  finance,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  must  be  under- 
stood as  one  of  many  roads  to  the  conclusion  which  he 
aims  at  enforcing,  that  “ when  liberty  loses  her  place  among 
“ the  political  institutions  of  a country  like  France,  her 
“ sun  is  obscured,  and  her  intellectual  life  extinguished.” 
Under  a regime  like  that  of  France,  the  baldest  of  truisms  may 
convey  the  keenest  satire,  and  the  minute  statistics  by  the 
help  of  Avhich  M.  Bonnet  advances  step  by  step  to  his  obvious 
climax  are  as  carefully  detailed  as  if  the  sole  object  of  the 
writer  were  to  supply  an  exact  account  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  two  great  Western  Powers.  That  the  reality 
of  Parliamentary  control  over  expenditure  depends  upon  the 
higher  function  of  determining  the  policy  of  the  country,  and 
that  no  economy  will  be  possible  in  France  until  political 
freedom  is  restored,  is  a lesson  trite  enough  to  us,  but  far 
from  universally  accepted  across  the  Channel.  With  all  the 
craving  for  liberty  which  inspires  the  intellect  of  France,  there 
is  little  of  that  faith  in  the  machinery  of  representative 
government  which  is  held  in  so  exaggerated  a form  among 
ourselves.  Most  Frenchmen,  even  among  those  who  indulge 
in  aspirations  after  freedom,  would  reject  the  idea  of  a Legis- 
lature dominant  in  matters  of  policy  and  questions  of  war  as 
implying  a displacement  of  the  proper  powers  of  the  Executive ; 
and,  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a legislative  body  on  the 
English  model,  M.  Bonnet  has  to  contend  with  other  prejudices 
than  those  which  Imperialism  has  fostered.  And  yet,  from  our 
point  of  view,  it  does  seem  obvious  enough  that  no  system 
can  work  which  gives  the  initiative  in  policy  to  one  authority, 
and  the  control  over  finance  to  another.  The  theory  that  the 
power  of  the  purse  necessarily  includes  every  other  power, 
because  all  political  action  can  be  suspended  by  a stoppage  of 
the  supplies,  is  never  more  than  a fiction  until  a right  to 
influence  the  general  course  of  government  has  already  been 
won  by  a Parliamentary  assembly.  The  French  Legislative 
Body  has  now,  by  law,  the  most  absolute  right  of  refusing  to  vote 
the  Emperor’s  Budgets ; but  neither  law,  nor  even  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country,  would  justify  it  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  Ministers,  or  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  of  F ranee.  Even  if  the  Assembly  were  more  independent 
than  it  can  be  under  the  present  electoral  system,  it  would 
probably  not  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  an  attempt  to 
use  its  privilege  of  rejecting  a Budget  for  the  sake  of  encroach- 
ing upon  territory  which  is  not  considered  to  belong  to  it. 
The  effect,  however,  is  to  reduce  the  representative  part  of  the 
French  Constitution  to  an  absolute  millity.  Authority  over 
the  finances,  standing  alone,  is  found  to  be  utterly  worthless  ; 
and  year  after  year  the  Corps  Legislatif,  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  for  economy  and  light  taxation,  finds  itself  absolutely 
compelled  to  vote  the  most  extravagant  Budgets,  and.  to 
sanction  besides  any  amount  of  additional  expenditure  which 
the  Imperial  policy  may  have  caused.  M.  Bonnet  seems  to 
see  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  without 
adding  a certain  measure  of  political  power  to  the  financial 
control  which  the  Emperor  has  conceded  to  his  faithful 
Commons.  But  in  France  the  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  as  we  understand  it,  are  few,  though  dis- 
tinguished ; and,  however  sincere  the  Emperor  maj  be  in 


his  professed  anxiety  to  crown  the  edifice  of  liberty,  it  is  not 
in  this  direction  that  he  will  feel  himself  strongly  impelled 
to  move. 

M.  Bonnet’s  facts  are  not  the  less  cogent  because  his  con- 
clusions have  rather  an  English  than  a French  tone,  and  the 
stoutest  supporters  of  Imperialism  can  scarcely  fail  to  admit 
that,  in  the  matter  of  finance,  we  do  manage  better  in 
England  than  even  a genius  like  M.  Fould  can  do  in  France. 
With  all  his  ability  and  prestige,  M.  Fould  has  been  a failure. 
If  purely  financial  measures  could  have  cured  the  disorders 
which  he  was  called  in  to  remedy,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
had  a brilliant  success ; but  he  had  practically  no  power  to 
control  extravagance  at  its  source,  and  he  has  produced  no 
visible  effect  upon  the  increase  of  the  French  debt,  the 
growth  of  the  annual  Budgets,  or  the  amount  of  the  float- 
ing liabilities  of  the  Treasury.  A Minister  who  took  as 
his  principle  the  equilibrium  of  taxation  and  expenditure 
could  not  but  be  opposed  to  formal  loans,  yet  M.  Fould 
has  not  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  amount  annually 
drawn,  in  one  form  or  another,  from  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  current  expenses.  Sometimes  a veil  has 
been  thrown  over  the  transaction,  but  his  clever  opera- 
tions on  the  Rentes  were  in  reality  just  as  much  drafts 
on  the  future  resources  of  the  country  as  if  they  had  taken  the 
form  of  regular  loans.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  appro- 
priations of  capital  funds  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the 
Budget  of  the  year,  and  M.  Fould  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  admit  and  to  regret  the  utter  failure  of  his  crusade  against 
Imperial  extravagance. 

M.  Bonnet  passes  in  revierv  the  period  from  1852  to  1864. 
Both  in  France  and  in  England,  he  finds  the  inevitable  growth 
of  prrblic  expenditure  which  springs  from  increased  population 
and  accumulated  wealth.  In  the  interval,  England  has  had 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  Russian  war  and  the  Indian 
mutiny.  France  has  had  her  two  wars  also,  in  the  Crimea  and 
in  Italy,  and  the  lesser  wars  of  the  two  countries  may  perhaps 
fairly  be  set  off  against  each  other.  If  England  has  developed 
her  trade  during  this  period  with  more  than  her  accustomed 
vigour,  France  has  also  grown  in  wealth  and  commercial 
enterprise  with  a rapidity  which  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled.  The  period  chosen  for  comparison  is  as  fair  as 
need  be,  and  the  results,  which  M.  Bonnet  exhibits  side 
by  side,  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  the  difference  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  countries.  In  England, 
expenditure  has  swelled  from  50,000,000/.  in  1852  to 

67.000. 000/.  in  1864;  though  this  difference  has  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  cost  of  collection,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  accounts  of  1850.  Altogether,  the  public  expenditure  has 
increased  in  these  twelve  years  by  as  many  millions.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  we  have  had  an  annual  surplus,  and  taxes  have 
been  remitted  with  a freer  hand  than  ever.  M.  Bonnet  is 
probably  not  far  wrong  when  he  estimates  the  taxes  remitted 
since  the  commencement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Free  Trade 
policy  as  approaching  20,000,000/.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  is  equally  remarkable.  The  scale  of  the  annual 
expenditure  has  risen  in  France  from  56,000,000/.  to 

93.000. 000/. — a growth  of  not  less  than  37,000,000/.  Not- 
withstanding the  increased  productiveness  of  the  indirect 
taxes,  and  the  relief  obtained  by  loans,  all  the  fiscal  changes 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  move  in  the  direction 
of  increased  taxation. 

The  variations  in  the  funded  debts  of  the  two  countries 
are  not  less  significant.  The  Crimean  campaigns  compelled 
both  France  and  England  to  draw  upon  posterity ; but  since 
the  peace  we  liave  paid  off  more  than  16,000,000/.,  while 
the  debt  of  France  has  been  steadily  growing  at  an  average, 
rate  of  nearly  10,000,000/.  a year-.  M.  Bonnet  calculates 
the  total  of  the  inscriptions  made  under  the  Empire  at 

140.000. 000/.,  and  puts  the  annual  charge  at  27,000,000/.^ 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  interest  of  the 
English  debt.  There  is  a little  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, because  the  charge  of  the  imaginary  Sinking  Fund  is 
comprised  in  the  estimate ; but  even  without  including  any 
doubtful  figures,  it  is  a sufficiently  important  fact  that  the 
burden  of  the  debt  of  France  is  rapidly  approximating  to  that 
of  England.  Ours  has  diminished  since  1815,  while  that  of 
France  has  increased  about  eight-fold ; the  most  rapid  addi- 
tions having  been  made  in  two  periods,  one  of  which  was 
burdened  with  the  payments  consequent  on  the  disasters  of 
1815,  while  the  other  is  co-extensive  with  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor.  M.  Bonnet’s  inference,  that  English  insti- 
tutions are  more  favourable  to  economy  and  prosperity  than 
those  of  the  Empire,  is  certainly  irresistible,  and  he  is  as 
clearly  right  in  abandoning  all  hope  of  amelioration  from 
mere  financial  changes.  He  very  truly  remarks  that  the  Budget 
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Commissioners  of  every  year  report  in  the  same  invariable 
strain  of  remonstrance,  and  with  the  same  absence  of  results. 
It  is  in  vain  to  plead  for  economy  without  the  power  of 
checking  a policy  which  is  fatal  to  it,  and  M.  Bonnet  knows 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  ask  for  additional  powers  to  be  granted 
to  the  Corps  Lcgislatif.  He  seems  to  think  it  less  hopeless 
to  demand  the  cessation  of  Government  interference  in  the 
elections,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Press 
is  gagged. 

Whether  such  reforms  would  ever  enable  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  to  assume  a real  political  or  financial 
control,  may  be  doubtful ; but,  if  there  is  the  remotest  chance 
of  such  a result,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Empeuor  will 
concede  them.  All  the  acuteness  of  Frenchmen,  of  whatever 
party,  has  failed  as  yet  even  to  suggest  a means  by  which 
Imperialism  can  be  combined  with  liberty ; and  M.  Bonnet’s 
argument,  that  liberty  must  precede  economy,  is  tantamount 
to  a prediction  that  the  old  course  of  extravagance  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  Imperial  regime. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 

WE  suppose  that  no  man  engaged  in  any  work  not  merely 
mechanical — in  any  work  requiring  thought,  skill,  and 
care— ever  left  off  wholly  satisfied  with  his  performance,  or  ever 
turned  from  it  without  some  misgiving,  some  sense  of  self-reproach 
that  he  was  resigning  it  to  its  destination  because  he  was  weary 
of  it  or  fearful  of  doing  mischief  by  some  reckless  touches,  not 
because  he  honestly  believed  he  had  done  all  there  was  to  be 
done.  He  ends  his  effort  with  a sense  of  its  incompleteness  ; he 
wishes  that  a more  strenuous  gathering  of  his  powers  could  give 
the  finish  and  perfecting  that  it  wants.  Whether  it  be  a poem,  a 
treatise,  or  a pictiu-e,  whether  brain  or  hand  has  been  at  work, 
he  knows  that  something  more  has  to  be  done  by  the  best  part  of 
himself ; only  he  shrinks,  or  believes  himself  to  shrink,  from  the 
energy  of  concentration  which  would  enable  him  to  embody  his 
ideal.  Supposing  the  celebrated  critic  whose  strictures  all  rested 
on  this  assumption  to  be  attended  by  the  artists  whose  paintings 
were  under  review,  would  not  the  conscience  of  every  one  of 
them  respond,  with  an  obedient  twinge,  that  the  picture 
ivould  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ? 
Yet,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole  is  a fallacy,  resting  on  the  pre- 
ference men  invariably  show  to  acknowledge  incompleteness  in 
their  works  rather  than  in  themselves,  in  the  very  structure  of 
their  minds.  People  talk  glibly  of  their  ideal,  and  believe  in  so 
talking  that  their  minds  can  sketch  out  a bold  rough  draught  of 
perfection ; but  the  ideal  of  most  people  is  the  dimmest  of  shadows 
— a speck  in  the  distance  which  they  hope  to  overtake  pen  in 
hand : — 

Such  is  the  echo’s  fainter  sound, 

Such  is  the  light  when  the  sun’s  drown’d ; 

So  did  the  fancy  look  upon 
The  work,  before  it  was  begun. 

Incompleteness  is  a law  that  no  pains  can  really  stand  against. 
Pains  after  a while  defeat  themselves,  being  pursued  on  a false 
assumption.  We  are  obliged  to  dismiss  our  work  incomplete,  not 
satisfying  even  ourselves,  and  fain  to  shut  our  eyes  on  rawness  and 
defects  that  we  cannot  cover  or  remedy.  If  we  will  not  submit  to 
failure,  and  discrepancy  of  parts,  we  must  give  up  head-work 
altogether.  This  is  a theory  subject,  we  are  fully  aware,  to  any 
amount  of  abuse,  but  the  counter-principle  which  seems  to  affect  a 
higher  standard  of  duty  and  effort  is  answerable  for  failure  on  a far 
larger  scale. 

We  have  observed  that  persons  who  cannot  acquiesce  in  incom- 
pleteness do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  They  either  suffer  their 
powers  to  lie  idle,  or  they  grow  finical  and  uimatural,  and  can  say 
nothing  in  a plain  way.  To  minds  of  this  class,  a work 
of  any  magnitude  is  a mountain  that  grows  higher  with  every 
attempt  to  scale  it.  They  undertake  things  and  do  not  go  through 
with  them,  and  their  task  is  either  left  undone  or  transferred  to 
robuster  or,  as  they  feel,  less  discriminating  hands.  For  this 
uiceness  does  not  induce  humility.  The  man  who  leaves  others 
to  do  the  work  which  he  believes  he  could  do  better,  who  regards  his ' 
own  light  as  hid  under  a bushel,  is  apt  to  make  a critic  fastidious 
even  to  sourness.  That  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and  disgust  with 
which  the  writer  lays  down  his  pen — “It  must  do ! ” “It  may  as 
well  go ! ” humbles  while  the  impression  of  it  lasts.  Such  men 
are  made  vain,  not  by  their  own  approval,  but  by  success,  if  they 
attain  it.  When  popularity  comes,  and  the  world  runs  after  them, 
they  are  excusably  willing  to  adopt  the  world’s  estimate. 

There  are  no  doubt  constitutional  difierences.  Some  persons 
leave  off  with  a glow  of  elation  which  is  uppermost  for  a while ; 
but  this  is  a very  unhealthy  condition  of  mtellect  to  last,  and 
there  is  no  state  so  nearly  verging  on  loss  of  reason  as  the  conviction 
of  having  attained  absolute  completeness,  which,  in  other  words, 
is  perfection.  But  for  the  saving  touch  of  perverseness  in  choosing 
to  resist  the  world’s  verdict — which  makes  the  arrogance  less  real — 
we  should  say  that  Southey’s  mind  all  but  toppled  to  its  fall  when 
he  pronoimced  of  his  Madoc,  which  nobody  ever  read  through — 
“ Unquestionably  the  poem  will  stand  and  flourish.  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution — ^now  eight  months  after  its 
publication — in  my  cool  judgment.  ...  I shall  get  by  it  less 
money  than  fame,  less  fame  than  envy  j but  the  envy  will  be  only 


life-long.”  And  Southey’s  excessive  industry,  which  never 
wearied  of  work  of  any  sort,  “ polishing  and  polishing,  adding  and 
adding,”  as  ho  says,  enabled  him  to  bestow  those  finisliing  touches 
to  the  minutest  nicety  wliich  other  men  recoil  from  after  a time, 
and  yet  believe  so  telling  and  glorifying  if  they  could  only  bestow 
them.  However,  few  persons  are  industrious  in  this  degi’ee,  certainly 
very  few  successful  writers ; and  one  reason  for  the  impression  of 
incompleteness  is,  that  people  cannot  do  their  work  at  all  except 
under  the  pressure  of  a certain  amount  of  hurry.  The  worker 
must  feel  himself  at  bay,  driven  to  a comer ; or,  if  circumstances 
do  not  supply  this  stimulus,  he  has  to  invent  a necessity,  to  fix 
periods  for  himself,  to  run  races  with  time.  Stringent  necessity  of 
some  sort  is  the  ordinary  task-master.  “ What  must  be  done,  Sir, 
will  be  done,”  said  Dr.  Johnson.  “ A man  may  write  at  any 
time  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it.”  A man  in  this  frame 
can’t  lielp  believing  he  would  do  better  with  more  time ; but,  what- 
ever defects  we  find  in  Johnson’s  style,  we  who  read  him  do  not 
regret  that  he  had  not  more  time  for  retouching. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  completest  achievements 
of  men  are  performed  under  such  conditions.  If  a man  knows  how 
to  use  leisure,  if  he  has  powers  of  protracted  concentration  in  propor- 
tion to  his  other  powers,  his  work  will  be  complete  in  a fuller  sense 
than  the  hurried  procrastinating  man  can  possibly  attain  to,  though 
still  not  complete  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  But  in  all  such  cases 
the  completeness  is  ingrained,  not  imparted  by  subsequent  touches. 
No  one  is  completer  in  his  way  than  our  poet  Gray,  for  nobody  took 
more  time  about  his  work ; but  it  was  time  in  the  process  of  com- 
position; his  celebrated  adjectives  and  epithets  were  part  and 
parcel  of  his  verses,  which  came  from  his  head,  as  his  friend  said, 
armed  enp-d-pie.  Yet  he  said  of  himself ; — “ Extreme  conciseness  of 
expression,  yet  pure,  conspicuous,  and  musical,  is  one  of  the  grand 
beauties  of  lyric  poetry;  this  I have  always  aimed  at,  never 
attained.”  He  aimed  at  it  line  by  line,  and  warns  the  prolific 
Mason  against  his  way  of  casting  down  his  first  ideas  carelessly 
and  at  large,  and  then  clipping  them  here  and  there,  and  shaping 
them  at  leisure.  The  poor  jaded  author  who  wishes  he  had 
time  and  patience  to  reduce  his  diffuseness  to  conciser  limits 
should  change  his  vain  longings  into  a lesson  for  the  future, 
never  to  let'  his  pen  run  on  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  clip  and 
pare  and  touch*  into  terseness  and  strength,  as  a subsequent  effort. 

And  if  correction  has  so  narrow  a field — if  it  can  repair,  but 
never  reform,  even  while  the  subject  is  still  fresh  and  malleable  in 
the  writer’s  mind — its  work  is  still  more  limited  when  the  heat  of 
composition  is  past.  That  performance  is  weak  and  poor  indeed 
that  can  be  mended  materially  after  years  have  past.  If  bad,  it 
may  of  course  be  rendered  harmless,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  its  individuality ; it  will  have  no  distinct  marks  of  the  head  and 
hand  that  struck  it  off,  nor  of  the  influences  which  gave  birth  to 
it.  An  old  poet  doctoring  his  early  verses  had  better  be  knitting, 
or  knotting,  or  basking  in  the  sun,  as  all  the  readers  of  Words- 
worth must  feel  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  the  edition 
with  his  latest  emendations.  They  miss  favourite  lines  which 
have  been  finished,  and  corrected,  and  trimmed,  till  they  have 
lost  half  their  meaning,  and  all  their  feeling  and  rhythm; 
and  this,  too,  after  having  hunted  up  and  down  for  them 
in  the  new  order  of  arrangement  through  which  the  poet 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  to  himself  and  the  world  that  his 
works  are  a complete  whole  — the  smallest  and  most  insigni- 
ficant poem  a conscious  stone  in  a noble  edifice  of  exact  architec- 
tural proportions.  This,  we  take  it,  is  rebellion  on  a large  scale 
againrt  the  law  of  incompleteness  which  attaches  to  man  as  man. 

To  those  who  keenly  feel  this  law  acting  on  themselves,  and  yet 
work  on,  the  world  is  very  ready  to  suggest  that  the  self-immolation 
is  voluntary,  and  obliges  nobody.  There  are  plenty  of  people  to 
cry  out  for  fewer  books,  and  better — that  is,  completer — ones. 
But  these  people  rarely  indeed  act  upon  their  own  suggestion;  they 
leave  the  completest  books  in  undisturbed  rows  on  their  shelves, 
and  read  what  is  written  in  inevitable  haste  and  compulsion.. 
And,  in  fact,  much  of  our  most  charming  literature  is  diurnal 
literatm'e ; and.  the  work  of  the  day  that  no  morrow  can  revise 
must  inflict  regrets  of  the  sort  we  mean  on  its  writers,  and  that  in. 
proportion,  we  fully  believe,  to  the  amount  of  thought  employed.. 
There  is  a cheap  completeness  attainable,  a uniformity  of  effort,, 
perhaps  at  no  great  expense ; but  where  there  is  real  thought,  it 
will  now  and  then  flag.  As  Charles  Lamb  says  (after  fishing  up 
his  absent  friend  out  of  the  river),  “ Great  previous  exertions  — 
mine  had  not  been  inconsiderable  — are  commonly  followed  by 
debilitj'  of  pui-pose.”  The  author  is  conscious  of  this  debility  of 
reaction.  Nobody  wishes  Addison  to  have  taken  more  time,  or  to 
have  revised  his  Spectator ; yet  we  know  that  he  wrote  many  of 
his  papers  very  fast,  and  sent  them  to  the  press  as  soon  as  they 
were  written,  and  he  now  and  then  shows  himself  very  sensible  of 
defects  which  he  thinks  time  would  have  remedied.  Thus  he 
defines  some  of  his  best  essays  as  loose  thoughts  set  down  without 
order  or  method  ; admitting  that  there  is  always  obscurity  in  con- 
fusion, and  that  the  same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  the  discourse  perplexes  him  in  another.  That 
is,  he  felt  himself  incomplete,  and  regretted  to  leave  his  work  un- 
methodized— a regret  his  readers  do  not  share,  being  aware  that,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  reduce  his  sentences  into  order  after  they  were 
once  set  in  their  places,  much  grace  and  felicity  of  language  must 
be  sacrificed  to  something  of  much  less  consequence.  In  fact,  the 
more  hold  a man  has  on  his  subject,  the  more  he  is  penetrated 
with  it,  the  more  difficult  he  finds  it  to  satisfy  himself  in  his 
method  of  putting  it  before  others,  so  as  to  show  it  fairly. 

We  are  not  writing  for  a certain  class  who  abandon  themselves 
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to  an  impetus  -wliicli  seems  never  to  encounter  misgiving  at 
auy  period  of  its  flow.  These  writers’  sense  of  incompleteness 
resides  solely  in  want  of  space.  They  must  leave  oft'  while  there  is 
still  much  more  to  say;  their  regi’ets  are  a quarrel  with  time, 
and  with  the  limited  patience  of  other  men,  not  with  their  own 
handling  of  their  theme.  This  spurious  completeness,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  severe  thorough  appre- 
hension. Thus  the  misgiving  we  mean  is  least  found  in  self- 
educated  or  imperfectly  educated  writers  — whether  they  are 
ignorant  of  other  men’s  thoughts,  and  thuc  of  the  commonplaces 
as  well  as  the  complexities  of  their  subject,  or  are  simply  followers 
without  knowing  it  in  another  man’s  wake,  thinkers  at  second- 
hand, taking  a line  for  granted  and  bestowing  all  their  labour  on 
oratorical  ornamental  modes  of  setting  it  off.  A good  deal  of 
clever  persuasive  wi-iting  is  to  he  met  with  everywhere,  and 
abounds  in  America  — expressed  with  a warmth,  a zest,  a 
confidence  amounting  to  eloquence,  which  forbids  the  idea  of 
self-mistrust  at  any  period  at  or  after  its  composition.  We  see 
that  the  writer  not  only  is  satisfied  and  complacent,  hut  will 
always  remain  so.  But  the  impression  upon  the  attentive  reader,  as 
much  from  this  complacency  as  anything  else,  is  that  the  writer 
has  never  fairly  faced  his  subject  on  his  own  independent  accoimt ; 
and  that  real  independent  hard-working  thought,  taken  up  at 
separate  intervals,  and  looking  at  facts  on  their  dififerent  sides,  is 
not  in  his  way.  If  a man’s  mind  and  intellect  have  their 
gaps,  and  breaks,  and  defects  in  machinery  and  working  power, 
nothing  is  gained  to  him  in  the  long  run  by  the  delusive  notion 
that  he  is  clear  and  consistent,  that  he  either  sees  things  or  ex- 
presses them  with  a fuller  command  than  he  really  holds.  The  as- 
sumption acted  upon  necessarily  induces  insincerity,  and  that  loose 
way  of  bridging  over  or  ignoring  difficulties  which  we  see  in  some 
popular  writers,  without  being  able  to  determine  how  far  they 
know  what  they  are  doing,  or  are  led  by  the  instinct  of  keeping  up 
appearances. 

Men  must  reconcile  themselves  to  a faulty  vein  and  a con- 
tinual falling  short  of  expectation.  When  they  fail,  they  are  wiser 
and  even  happier  in  the  long  run  for  knowing  it,  and  working  on 
in  spite  of  the  discouragement.  But  not  the  less  are  complete- 
ness and  truth  to  conception  the  only  qualities  to  make  a work 
live.  These  are  what  induce  posterity  to  take  it  into  charge 
and  keeping.  While  men  still  live  and  write  and  act,  their 
efforts  are  judged  by  another  rule,  or  at  least  by  a variety  of 
tests.  A man  of  prolific  active  powers,  whose  name  is  perpetually 
before  the  world — who  is  always  doing",  saying,  writing — must 
occupy  a higher  standing  than  the  man  of  one  good  thing.  But  in  a 
future  age  one  good  thing  of  four  lines,  if  it  happens  to  be  better 
than  any  of  the  many  thousand  of  his  more  versatile  and  vridely 
intelligent  contemporarjq  will  outlive  them  all.  The  man  happy 
in  an  inimitable  love-song  is  remembered ; the  man  of  a thousand 
admired  efforts  is  forgotten.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  man  of  many  parts  ; his  was  the  nobler  course.  You  cannot 
coJidense  the  action  and  virtue  of  a life  into  a triplet.  But  there 
are  so  few  perfect  things  in  this  world  that  completeness  is,  from 
its  very  rarity,  the  fittest  metal  for  Fame’s  currency. 


THE  FICKLE  POPULACE. 

OF  all  the  venerable  aphorisms  that  have  grown  threadbare  by 
centuries  of  remorseless  wear  and  tear,  few  have  been  put  to 
harder  work  than  that  which  attributes  fickleness  to  the 
popular  herd.”  In  spite  of  its  dignified  antecedents.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  somewhere  ventured  to  deny  its  justice.  The 
populace,  he  says,  is  not  so  fickle  as  kings  or  as  statesmen.  The 
populace  often  sticks  to  its  favourites  after  every  one  else  has 
given  them  up.  It  sometimes  continues  to  believe  fanatically 
in  its  hero,  after  he  has  been  unlucky  and  dishonest,  and  done 
everything  short  of  picking  pockets.  It  worships  the  same  idol 
when  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a wretched  puppet,  when  the  stuff  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  very  strings  by  which  it  is  worked, 
have  been  laid  bare  for  every  one  to  inspect.  Jack  Wilkes  was  a 
profligate  demagogue,  who  had  scarcely  rags  enough  of  virtue 
left  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  who  had  not  even  the  poor  merit  of 
imposing  upon  himself.  But  after  his  most  determined  backers 
had  found  him  too  dirty  to  soil  their  fingers  -with  any  longer,  the 
Loudon  mob  continued  to  be  of  the  sect  of  Wilkites,  of  which  he 
confessed  never  to  have  been  himself  a member.  Long  after 
Monmouth  had  been  deserted  by  all  his  great  friends,  men  of  the 
people,  as  the  French  call  them,  were  ready  to  die  for  him. 
-And  doubtless,  if  it  were  necessary,  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  examples  might  be  found  to  confute  at  least  the  universal 
application  of  the  ancient  formula.  But  probably  there  never 
was  an  ancient  formula  which  coidd  not  have  a coach  and  four 
driven  through  every  clause.  When  a truth  has  been  boiled  down 
to  a small  enough  compass  to  be  packable  into  a proverb,  it  must 
lose  a good  deal  in  the  process.  When  you  have  sti-ipped  oft'  all 
the  external  husk  of  qualifications  and  distinctions  by  which  it  is 
guarded,  the  kernel  which  remains  loses  in  safety  of  application 
what  it  gains  in  pith  and  flavour.  It  can  no  longer  be  applied 
indiscriminately,  though  it  is  more  forcible  when  used  appro- 
priately. When  David  said,  in  his  haste,  “ All  men  are  liars,”  he 
might  have  put  his  saying  quite  in  order  if  he  had  waited  to  add 
an  explanation  or  two.  • If  understood  in  a Parliamentary  sense, 
all  men  may  be  said  to  be  liars.  If  by  a “ lie  ” we  mean  every 
statement  which  is  not  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  if  by  a liar  we  mean  a man  who  lies  when  he  is  in 


a rage,  or  on  the  hustings,  or  writing  a despatch,  or  under  other 
■extenuating  circumstances,  we  may  say  at  our  leisure  that  all  men 
are  liars.  Certainly  the  exceptions  will  not  bo  sufficiently,  nume- 
rous to  do  more  than  illustrate  the  rule.  Thus,  to  return  to  oxu" 
original  proposition,  the  assertion  that  all  mobs  are  fickle  may  be 
sufficiently  true  aa.a  general  principle,  although  the  exceptions  are 
numerous  and  remarkable  enough  to  justify  us  in  adding  a quali- 
fying supplementary  aphorism.  We  might  find,  for  example,  that 
though  an  English  mob  wiU,  as  William  III.  complained,  cry 
“ Hosannah  ” one  day  and  “ Crucify  ” the  next,  in  the  case  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  the  tenth  man  possesses  a charm  which  works 
on  popular  feeling  with  uniform  intensity.  And  it  may  perhaps 
appear  that  the  extreme  "ease  with  which  they  will  give  up  one 
set  of  opinions  really  helps  them  to  cling  more  tenaciously  to  their 
favourite  exception.  The  fact  that  a tree  lets  all  its  leaves  blow 
one  day  from  the  north,  and  the  next  from  the  south,  only  gives  a 
firmer  grip  to  its  roots. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example,  English  popular  opinion  has  gone 
round  every  point  of  the  compass  several  times  over  with  regard  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  we  could  not  find  words 
strong  enough  to  give  him  our  mind.  Scraps  of  all  sorts  of 
oratorical  denunciation,  from  schoolboy  assaults  upon  Tarquin 
down  to  our  grandfathers’  compliments  to  Napoleon  the  Great, 
were  furbished  up  for  the  occasion.  Punch  represented  him 
riding  blindfold  over  dead  bodies  and  cannon  into  a bottom- 
less pit.  There  was  no  stone  not  good  enough  to  throw  at 
a bloody-minded  despot.  A year  or  two  later,  our  faithful 
ally  was  di-iving  through  London,  on  a visit  to  the  Queen, 
amidst  enthusiastic  acclamations.  Then  the  French  colonels 
proposed  to  drag  the  assassins  of  their  Emperor  from  their  dens 
in  London,  and  we  began  to  remember  that  he  was  a bloody- 
minded  despot  again.  Mr.  Cobden  ;md  Mr.  Gladstone  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  matters  right  with  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and 
some  of  us  are  now  ready  to  assert  that  France  is  the  leader  of 
European  civilization,  and  that  her  progress  is  entirely  due  to  the 
profound  sagacity  and  deep  designs  of  the  Emperor.  Now  a man 
with  the  best  means  of  information  may  well  be  allowed  to 
have  modified  his  estimate — perhaps  more  than  once— of  the 
character  of  a man  whose  intentions  have  always  been  the 
great  enigma  of  Europe.  It  would  have  required  a very 
penetrating  insight  to  distinguish  the  Emperor  of  1864  in 
the  returning  exile  of  1848.  But  the  violent  oscillations  of 
popular  opinion — its  alternate  fits  of  execration  and  adulation — 
have  incomparably  exceeded  in  amplitude  the  variations  in  any 
critical  estimate  of  his  merits,  A sensible  man  might  find  out 
that,  after  all,  Napoleon  was  not  so  silly  as  he  once  seemed  to  be, 
nor  so  wicked  as  to  be  devoid  of  good  qualities ; but  the  mob,  after 
calling  him  a devil  one  year,  pass  the  next  in  describing  him  as  an 
angel  without  wings.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course,  simple 
enough,  and  not  discreditable  to  the  mob,  however  discreditable  it 
may  be  to  those  who  pander  to  their  tastes.  Napoleon,  to  them, 
is  a mere  sound — a vague  inscrutable  phenomenon  somewhere  in 
foreign  parts,  whose  name  is  used  to  clothe  sundry  abstract  ten- 
dencies. Now  the  English  mob  has  certain  very  strong  and  very 
creditable  prejudices.  It  thinks  that  a man  is  in  the  wrong  who 
shoots  his  fellow-countrymen  by  scores,  and  ships  them  off  to 
Cayenne  by  hundreds  for  objecting  to  the  process.  Taking  for 
granted  that  all  the  assertions  made  in  the  newspapers  were  sober 
and  unexaggerated  statements  of  fact,  the  mob  showed  a healthy 
sentiment  in  spealring  of  the  perpetrator  accordingly.  Again,  it 
has  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  old  creed  that  one  Englishman 
is  as  good  as  three  Frenchmen,  and  on  the  obvious  corollary 
that  England  ought  not  to  put  up  with  any  insolence  from 
France.  This,  which  was  the  actuating  motive  of  the  latest  volley 
of  abuse,  is  also  a doctrine  which  no  Englishman  should  wil- 
lingly let  entirely  die.  Finally,  the  common  sense  of  the  masses 
teaches  them  that  trade  is  a good  thing,  and  that  trade  is  en- 
couraged by  our  being  on  good  terms  with  France.  To  praise 
Louis  Napoleon  is  a forcible  way  of  putting  this  sound  doctrine 
before  the  public.  Hence,  we  should  interpret  the  words,  “ The 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  a tyrant,”  to  mean,  “AVe  hate  men 
who  commit  massacres  in  the  streets,”  or,  “AVe  will  fight  any 
one  who  insults  England.”  “ The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  a 
good  fellow  ” means,  on  being  translated,  “ AA’e  wish  to  keep 
.the  peace  and  to  stand  by  free  trade.”  The  fault  of  the  popular 
cry  lies  in  the  shortness  of  the  popuLar  memory.  An  uneducated 
man  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  construct  any  coherent  theory 
about  an  intermittent  foreigner,  who  only  claims  attention  at 
intervals  far  enough  apart  to  allow  each  mental  image  to  have 
become  indistinct  before  the  apparition  of  another.  The  varying 
language  about  him  merely  corresponds  to  the  various  parts 
which  he  acts  relatively  to  English  prejudice.  If  you  insult  a 
bargee,  he  sets  you  down  in  summary  language  as  “a  black- 
guard.” Six  months  afterwards  you  give  liiui  a shilling,  and 
he  is  kind  enough  to  describe  you  as  “ a gentleman.”  He  has 
never  thought  enough  about  you  to  care  a straw  for  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  his  judgment,  any  more  than  he  cares  to  inqiure, 
by  a careful  induction,  whether  the  presentation  of  sixpence  to 
himself  conclusively  proves  the  donor  to  be  a gentleman. 

The  process  by  which  the  populace  thus  summarily  wheels 
round,  without  even  a momentar}^  qualm  of  conscience,  is  simple 
enough.  The  opposite  process,  by  which  it  sometimes  clings 
tenaciously  to  a particular  piece  of  hero-worship,  is  not  unfrequently 
due  to  a different  working  of  the  same  principles.  AVhen  a man 
once  becomes  identified  with  auy  of  those  strong  national  preju- 
dices which  sometimes  remain  unaltered  for  centmics,  nothing  can 
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affect  his  popiilavity  except  a disproof  of  his  sincerity.  Ilis  name 
becomes  a symbol  associated  inextricably  with  a whole  network  of 
likes  and  dislilces.  Tlie  English  people  entertain,  at  tlie  bottom  of 
their  souls,  a hearty  hatred  of  the  Pope.  Right  or  wrong,  their 
passions  arc  instantly  inflamed  by  the  mere  sight  or  sound  of 
Papistical  furniture.  Therefore,  if  they  once  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  some  man  whose  name  is  heard  often  enough  to  make 
him  a living  personage  is  also  a defender  ofPopeiy,  all  the  virtues 
of  all  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  would  hardly  save 
him  from  detestation.  A converse  example,  of  a man  gaining 
unbounded  popularity  by  being  converted  into  the  accepted  repre- 
sentative of  a popular  article  of  faith,  is  Thomas  .Jefferson.  To  an 
American,  Thomas  Jefferson  means  simply  democracy  in  flesh  and 
blood.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  of  all  that  list  of 
political  dogmas  which  forms  the  gospel  of  democracy.  The  man 
himself  imdoubtcdly  possessed  considerable  ability.  But  his 
ability  was  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries. He  tallied  some  of  the  greatest  nonsense  that  any  human 
being  ever  mistook  for  political  philosophy.  As  a practical  states- 
man, his  career  was  singularly  inglorious.  It  was  summed  up  in  a 
policy  of  drifting  into  war  without  dignity,  and  of  bringing  the 
country,  by  way  of  preparation,  to  the  acme  of  discontent  and  the 
very  verge  of  premature  secession.  In  his  relations  to  other  pro- 
minent men,  his  conduct  was  a mixture  of  meanness  and  jealousy. 
He  contrived  to  insult  even  Washington  by  writing  a spiteful 
letter  behind  his  back,  which  covered  him  with  confusion  by  its 
accidental  publication.  He  seems  to  have  had  few  of  those 
qualities  which  strike  the  imagination  of  large  masses  of 
people.  But  he  had  the  singular  advantage  of  having  written 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Circumstances  made  him 
the  first  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  ; and  he  had 
the  power  of  expressing,  in  a pointed  style,  that  precise 
set  of  platitudes  which  exactly  suited  the  popular  palate,  and  of 
expressing  them  in  good  faith,  and  without  the  slightest  misgiving 
such  as  would  have  infallibly  been  suggested  to  a more  powerful 
understanding.  He  thus  became  installed  as  the  first  figure  in  the 
national  pantheon.  He  was  the  model  teacher  of  the  dominant 
creed.  He  was  the  first  man  who  had  said  what  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  his  countrymen  have  been  saying  ever  since  in  very 
nearly  the  same  words.  He  consequently  exercised  a power  over 
the  minds  of  his  own  generation  to  which  no  subsequent  states- 
man, except  perhaps  Jackson,  has  been  able  even  to  approach.  To 
shake  his  popularity,  or  to  weaken  the  popular  faith  in  his  un- 
limited capacity,  would  have  been  as  vain  as  it  would  have  been 
(for  far  more  creditable  reasons)  to  make  a similar  attempt  against 
Washington.  In  such  a case  as  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  higher 
intellects  would  have  been  primd  facie  more  liable  to  the  charge  of 
fickleness  than  the  populace.  Washington  gradually  found  out 
Jefferson’s  weakness,  and  changed  his  opinion  of  him.  The  great 
mass  of  Americans  accepted  him  as  a kind  of  national  apostle,  and 
simply  laughed  at  any  attacks  upon  his  credit. 

The  popularity  of  most  statesmen  rests,  of  course,  upon 
much  narrower  grounds  than  this.  It  is  seldom  that  cir- 
cumstances or  genius  enable  any  man  to  have  an  article  of 
national  faith  christened  after  his  own  name.  Wilberforce, 
for  example,  might  be  turned,  by  the  faculty  which  forms 
popular  myths,  into  the  slayer  of  the  great  monster,  negro 
slavery.  But,  genuine  as  the  Abolition  sentiment  was  in  England, 
it  necessarily  remained  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  It  was  the  hatred  of  an  evil  not  present  to  the  senses, 
but  lying  at  a distance,  and  in  a strange  country ; and  thus, 
though  Wilberforce’s  popularity  might  be  intense  in  quality, 
it  did  not  spread  through  a wide  enough  area  to  be  of  the  abso- 
lutely immovable  order.  There  always  remained  a large  section 
of  his  countrjnren  who  regarded  him  with  only  a qualified 
and  conditional  admiration.  In  England,  where  social  varieties 
are  so  much  greater  than  in  America,  the  foundation  of  a 
popularity  extending  through  many  different  strata  of  society 
is  of  course  proportionately  difficult.  The  most  universal  senti- 
ment, that  of  national  vanity,  is  the  securest  base.  The  most 
straightforward  way  of  gratifying  this  sentiment — that  of  gaining 
distinction  for  the  country  in  war — produces  the  colossal  populari- 
ties, such  as  Chatham’s,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s.  If  a man  is 
so  fortunate  that  his  name  is  always  the  first  weapon  that  comes 
to  hand  to  insult  a foreigner  or  to  soothe  our  own  patriotism,  he 
has  an  almost  unassailable  position}  though,  even  in  Wellington’s 
case,  there  was  an  interval  during  which  party  divisions  caused  a 
revulsion  of  popular  sentiment.  George  HI.  might  fall  out 
with  Lord  Chatham  over  fifty  different  causes  of  quarrel,  but 
‘‘Chatham”  still  meant,  to  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  his 
counti-ymen,  a period  of  national  glory,  followed  and  preceded  by 
periods  of  national  disgrace.  But  few  men  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  such  a position  as  this;  and  when  we  have  no  par- 
ticular reputation  to  boast  of,  the  national  sentiment  makes  shift 
with  the  mythical  character  of  John  Bull.  The  existence 
of  John  Bull  is  a standing  proof  of  the  necessity,  to  the 
popular  mind,  of  personifying  the  nation  before  men  can  com- 
fortably express  their  patriotism.  They  can  praise  John  Bull’s 
virtues,  and  chuckle  complacently  over  his  eccentricities,  without 
palpably  praising  their  own  merits.  But,  excellently  as  John  Bull 
ser\  es  for  a stalking-horse,  a real  live  statesman  serves  much 
better.  When  the  nation  can  get  hold  of  a well-known  man,  the 
outlines  of  whose  character  resemble,  to  the  popular  fancy,  that  of 
our  traditional  representative,  they  aU  but  identify  the  two  cha- 
racters. They  project  their  own  ideal  into  the  form  of  John  Bull, 


and,  when  they  see  him  realized  in  flesh  and  blood,  they  worship 
their  own  imago  with  almost  touching  fidelity.  When  a man  has 
established  a reputation  for  being  able  to  perform  this  part  to 
the  life,  his  fortune  may  bo  said  to  bo  made.  The  people  will  be 
as  kind  to  his  virtues  and  as  blind  to  his  faults  as  they  would  be 
to  their  own.  If  there  is  any  deficiency  in  his  personal  character, 
they  will  readily  fill  it  up  from  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  hero. 
Such  a man  must  really  have  shown  great  qualities.  He  must 
have  exhibited  at  least  a power  of  being  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  general  current  of  public  feeling,  of  talking  the  language  that 
Englishmen  understand,  and  of  representing  us  at  least  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  If,  iti  consideration  of  this,  the  people  are  ready  to 
stick  to  him  after  discerning  minds  have  become  dissatisfied, 
to  forgive  his  faults  freely,  and  to  supply  him  with  imaginary 
virtues,  it  is  creditable  to  them  on  the  whole,  and  certainly 
exhibits  another  example  of  the  superior  stability,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  popular  favom\ 


EGYPTIAN  DISCOVERY. 

N Egyptian  monument  of  unusual  interest  and  importance 
has  just  been  brought  to  light  at  Abydos,  the  holy  city  of 
Egypt,  and  the  cradle  of  her  earliest  kings.  The  fortunate  finder, 
Herr  Diimichen,  a young  and  zealous  Egyptologist,  who  has  for 
the  last  year  been  engaged  in  collecting  inscriptions  from  temples 
recently  disinterred,  and  who  has  already  reaped  a rich  harvest  of 
texts  before  unknown,  has  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  the 
world  this  crowning  discovery.  The  monument  in  question  is  a 
tablet  containing  a list  of  seventy-six  Egyptian  kings,  from  Menes 
down  to  Seti-Meneptah  I.,  the  king  whose  coffin  now  lies  in  the 
Soane  Museimi,  and  whose  age  may  be  placed  approximately  B.c. 
1400.  The  tablet  represents  this  king  and  his  celebrated  son, 
Ramesses  the  Great,  as  a boy,  offering  homage  to  their  royal 
ancestors,  who,  according  to  Egyptian  belief,  passed  a happy 
immortality  in  contemplating  the  splendid  deeds  of  their  descend- 
ants. A similar  monument,  known  as  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  has  long 
been  famous  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  research.  It  adorned  a 
temple  of  Osiris,  built  by  Ramesses  the  Great,  and  when  found 
by  Mr.  William  Bankes,  in  1 8 1 8,  was  already  more  than  half 
destroyed.  About  thirty  royal  names  remained,  and  these  long 
formed  the  basis  of  all  speculations  upon  the  Egyptian  annals. 
The  newly-found  tablet  has  hardly  a flaw  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  is  far  more  complete  in  every  way  than  any 
other  catalogue  of  kings  yet  known.  The  well-known  tablet 
of  Karnak,  dating  in  the  reign  of  Tethmosis  III. — that  is,  about 
five  or  six  generations  before  Seti-Meneptah  I. — contained,  when 
perfect,  the  names  of  sixty-one  kings,  of  which  about  a third  are 
obliterated ; and  the  tablet  found  four  years  ago  by  M.  Mariette 
in  the  tomb  of  a private  individual  at  Sakkara,  dating  in  the  reign 
of  Ramesses  the  Great,  contained  fifty-eight  kings,  of  which 
several  are  obliterated.  The  famous  Turin  papyrus,  which  origin- 
ally comprehended  a complete  series  of  kings  far  fuller  than 
either  Manetho  or  any  of  the  tablets,  is  now  a mere  heap  of  frag- 
ments, from  which  only  a few  of  the  names  can  be  recovered.  The 
new  tablet  of  Seti  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  its  contents.  There  is  no  room  for  dispute  or  conjec- 
ture ; the  whole  that  the  composer  of  the  list  intended  it  to  contain 
is  there,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Egyptologist  to  consider  what 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Fortunately  we  have  now- 
arrived  at  a point  in  Egyptian  inquiry  where  it  is  possible  to  use 
such  a monument  as  this  without  being  led  into  erroneous  conclu- 
sions, as  was  the  case  with  those  who  first  speculated  upon  the  old 
tablet  of  Abydos.  It  was  assumed,  as  a matter  of  coiuse,  that  a 
list  of  kings  found  in  a public  building  must  be  treated 
strictly  as  an  historical  document,  and  as  representing 
the  historical  knowdedge  of  the  era  when  it  was  drawn 
up  in  the  most  complete  way.  The  lists  of  Abydos  and 
Karnak  were,  in  short,  treated  as  records.  This  idea  gave  rise 
to  immense  difficulties,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  lists 
differed  from  one  another  and  from  Manetho  in  certain  very 
remarkable  particulars.  The  tablet  of  Abydos  brings  the  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  dynasties  of  Manetho  into  immediate  conjunction, 
whereas  that  historian  places  a period  of  many  himdreds  of  years 
between  them.  The  Kamak  tablet  presents  some  of  the  kings  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty  out  of  order,  and  contains  other  mysterious 
arrangements  which  it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Egyptologists 
to  explain.  These  difficulties,  however,  vanish  when  it  is  per- 
ceived that  these  tablets  are  not  meant  strictly  for  historic  records, 
and  that  history  is  made  to  bend  to  artistic  treatment.  The  object 
was  to  represent  the  king  doing  homage  to  his  predecessors,  and, 
as  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  very  numerous,  it  was  requisite  to  exer- 
cise a certain  discretion  in  forming  the  list.  By  comparing  these 
various  catalogues  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Turin  papyrus 
and  the  remains  of  Manetho,  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  them 
was  intended  to  contain  the  name  of  every  king.  In  the  Karnak 
tablet,  for  instance,  the  first  six  dynasties  w^ere  represented  by 
a selection  of  eleven  kings  ; wkile,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
thirty  kings  were  introduced  who  intervened  between  the 
twelfth  and  eighteenth  dynasties.  In  the  tablet  of  Sakkara 
found  by  M.  Mariette,  the  first  six  dynasties  comprise  thirty- 
seven  kings,  the  kings,  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
dynasties  are  omitted,  and,  singulai-ly  enough,  the  former  of 
these  dynasties  is  arranged  in  inverse  order.  The  new  tablet  of 
Seti  contains  thirty-nine  kings  of  the  first  six  dynasties,  while 
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Manetho’s  lists  give  forty-nine,  and  the  Turin  papyrus  had  probably 
a still  greater  number.  None  of  the  tablets  contain  any  of  the 
names  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  although  remains  of  their  names 
are  found  in  the  Turin  papyi'us.  These  pictorial  lists,  therefore, 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  exact  historic  records,  any  more  than 
the  statues  and  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster are  so.  They  give  a representation  of  history  more  or  less 
coloured  by  political  'feeling,  as  in  the  omission  of  the  inglorious 
period  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  dynasties,  and  of  the 
names  of  the  heretic  kmgs  who  reigned  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  dynastj’-,  whose  names  and  history,  however,  we  learn 
ftom  monuments  which  they  themselves  left.  In  like  manner, 
Cromwell  is  omitted  from  the  orthodox  list  of  English  sovereigns. 

Lepsius  long  ago  unravelled  the  difficulties  of  these  royal  lists, 
and  reduced  the  whole  into  an  intelligible  order,  which  admits 
but  of  slight  rectification.  The  new  tablet,  however,  is  of  im- 
mense value  as  giving  a consecutive  picture  of  the  earlier 
dynasties,  and  fixing  a number  of  points  that  were  before  doubt- 
ful. We  have  the  eight  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  given  complete. 
The  Sakkara  tablet  contained  merely  two  kings  of  this  dynasty, 
chosen,  it  would  seem,  quite  at  random.  Of  the  second 

dynasty  we  have  only  five  kings,  whereas  Manetho  gives 
nine.  Among  these  early  kings  we  have  one  named  Senta,  the 
tombstone  of  whose  grandson,  Shera,  is  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  must  be  considered  as  by  far  the 
oldest  monument  in  the  world,  being  many  generations  earlier 
than  the  era  of  the  builders  of  the  gi-eat  pyramid. 

It  is  curious  that  between  the  names  of  King  Chufu  and  King 
Shafra,  the  builders  of  the  two  principal  pyramids — the  Cheops  and 
Cephren  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  one  of  whom  is  reported  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  the  other — we  find  another  name 
interpolated,  and  the  same  is  the  case  also  in  the  Sakkara  tablet. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  a co-regent,  whose  name  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  historians.  It  may  however  be  a simple  mistake  of 
some  compiler  of  history  whose  work  was  in  vogue  in  the  time  of 
the  Kamessides,  from  which  these  lists  may  have  been  taken.  There 
are  several  other  discrepancies  in  these  two  lists,  which  look  like 
possible  mistakes,  arising  from  the  transcription  by  a careless  hand 
of  a hieratic  text  into  the  hieroglyphical  form.  Of  course  our  tablet 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  chronology  of  the  kings  whose  names 
are  mentioned.  It  does  not  affect  to  give  the  number  of  years  that 
they  reigned,  neither  does  it  make  any  division  of  dynasties,  nor 
even  give  any  hint  whether  the  dynasties  were  all  consecutive, 
and  whether  some  whole  lines  of  kings  may  not  have  been  co- 
temporaneous.  These  questions  are,  therefore,  still  left  to  be  debated 
among  Egyptologists.  They  can  only  be  decisively  solved  by  the 
testimony  of  cotemporary  monuments.  By  such  testimony  the  fact 
of  a space  intervening  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  dynas- 
ties has  long  been  put  out  of  doubt,  although  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe, 
and  possibly  some  other  writers,  still  contest  it.  With  regard  to 
the  earlier  dynasties,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  kings  must  be  considered  as  following  in  consecutive 
order,  and  their  number  ought  in  reality  to  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Itmay  be  remarked  that  the  eleventh  dynasty  is  represented 
by  two  kings  only,  whereas  we  have  contemporary  monuments  of 
nine.  Manetho  gives  the  number  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  as 
sixteen,  while  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  but  fortj^-three  years. 
There  seems  a trace  of  a chronological  intention  in  this.  The 
eleventh  was  a Theban  d}masty,  and  did  not  become  predominant 
in  Egypt  until  towards  its  close.  It  seems,  then,  as  though 
Manetho’s  forty-three  years  were  meant  as  the  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  only,  the  Theban  line  then  entering 
for  the  first  time  into  the  chronological  series,  which  had  previously 
been  measured  by  the  Memphite  dynasties. 

The  seventeen  kings  who  precede  the  two  Thebans  in  our  tablet 
are  probably  a selection  from  Manetho’s  seventh  and  eighth 
Memphite  dynasties,  while  possibly  the  ninth  and  tenth  dynasties — 
which  are  called  Heracleopolites,  and  the  first  of  whose  kings  is  said 
to  have  been  a tyrant,  and  to  have  wrought  much  harm  to  the  land 
of  Egypt — are  left  out  altogether  as  usurpers.  This  is  by  far  the 
darkest  part  of  Egyptian  histoiy  ; but,  seeing  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
when  it  had  begim  to  be  thought  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  little  hope  remained  of  anything  of  value  being 
found,  we  cannot  give  up  the  expectation  that  some  lucky  explorer 
may  yet  hit  upon  the  burying-place  of  these  Heracleopolites,  and  of 
some  others  of  the  less  known  dynasties.  In  the  meantime,  we 
can  see  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  tablet  of  Seti  did  intend  to 
give  a consecutive  view  of  Egyptian  history,  putting  out  of  the 
question  omissions  for  the  sake  of  economizing  space ; and  thus 
we  find  that  from  Menes  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  there  are  at  least  fifty-eight  kings.  If  we  give  them, 
on  the  average,  not  less  than  twenty  years  apiece,  which  in 
a peaceful  country  is  rather  under  the  mark,  i,i6o  years 
must  have  elapsed  from  the  historical  commencement  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom  to  the  beginning  of  the  splendid  Theban 
dynasty,  the  twelfth.  According  to  a statement  of  Diodorus,  the 
same  space  is  filled  by  fifty-two  kings,  who  reigned  for  1,400 
years.  From  other  accounts  of  the  same  writer  it  is  evident  that 
the  Egyptians  considered  their  history  to  go  back  between  four 
and  five  thousand  years  from  the  time  when  he  wrote,  while  he 
places  the  building  of  the  pyramids  3,400  years  before  his  time. 
According  to  this,  the  Egyptians  must  have  reckoned  much  more 
than  1,400  for  the  duration  of  the  first  eleven  dynasties ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  not  only  that  the  kings  represented  on  the 
tablet  just  found  were  considered  by  the  historiographers  of  the 


period  as  in  relative  chronological  sequence,  but  also  that  these  an- 
nalists knew  that  the  line  did  not  measure  the  full  length  of 
Egyptian  history. 

Beyond  affording  the  hieroglyphical  names  of  a number  of  kings 
previously  known  only  in  the  distorted  forms  given  by  Manetho, 
this  tablet  does  not,  after  all,  add  much  to  our  knowledge. 
Lepsius  and  Brugsch  had,  from  the  scattered  materials  previously 
at  hand,  traced  out  all  the  essential  features  of  the  history  with 
which  this  tablet  perfectly  accords.  Forty  years  of  well  directed 
investigation,  from  Ohampolion  downwards,  have  anticipated  its 
results.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  from  its  completeness  of  preserva- 
tion, the  noblest  monument  of  Egyptian  antiquity  yet  discovered. 
We  hope  that  precautions  may  be  taken  for  its  preservation,- 
but  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  this,  seeing  the  destruction  which  has 
befallen  other  monuments  when  once  disinterred  from  their  pro- 
tecting mounds  of  sand.  It  is  a circumstance  unusually  fortunate 
that  a traveller  so  well  qualified  as  Herr  Diimichen  to  appreciate 
and  copy  such  a record  was  present  at  the  time  of  discovery,  and 
we  are  highly  indebted  both  to  him  and  to  Dr.  Lepsius  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  discovery  has  been  made  known.  A 
drawing  of  the  tablet  has  been  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
^yyptischen  Sprache,  of  which  Dr.  Lepsius  has  now  assumed  the 
editorship.  We  wish  M.  Mariette  would  follow  this  example,  and 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  researches  of  which, 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  Pasha,  he  had  a monopoly,  and  of 
which  only  some  fragments  have  been  doled  out  from  time  to  time. 
The  Sakkara  tablet  was  kept  four  years  before  it  appeared  in  the 
Revue  ArcMologique.  The  most  tantalizing  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  discovery,  by  M.  Mariette,  of  other  valuable  materials 
for  history  and  the  illustration  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  but  which 
are  still  withheld  from  publication. 

We  have  much  to  hope  from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Brugsch  to 
the  position  of  Prussian  Consul  at  Cairo.  He  will  there  enjoy 
every  facility  for  turning  to  account  any  new  discoveries  that  may 
be  made,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  European  public  will 
have  the  immediate  benefit  of  them.  That  much  still  remains  to 
reward  the  labours  of  active  and  intelligent  seekers  is  proved  by 
the  astonishing  success  of  Herr  Diimichen,  some  of  whose  glean- 
ings have  been  already  communicated  through  the  Zeitschrift,  and 
who  is  understood  to  have  accumulated  an  immense  hoard 
of  inscriptions,  unknown  to  or  neglected  by  preceding  travellers. 
It  has  lately  been  said  that  the  sod  of  Egypt  was  at 
length  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  that  valuable  dis- 
coveries were  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  that  we  must  no  more 
hope  for  such  treasures  as  were  accumulated  by  the  Drovettis,  the 
Passalacquas,  the  Athanasis  of  forty  years  ago.  Notwithstandingthis, 
accounts  reach  us  of  a medical  papyrus  sixty  feet  in  length  lately 
foimd  in  some  Theban  necropolis,  perfect  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  said  to  contain,  besides  medical  receipts,  a calendar  of  an  un- 
usual form  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  old  Egyptian 
mode  of  reckoning.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of 
new  discoveries  qmte  as  important  and  unexpected  as  that  of  the 
new  Abydos  tablet.  At  present,  no  account  is  given  of  the  re- 
maining contents  of  the  temple,  of  which  a large  part  has  been 
uncovered,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  in  a state  of  high  preser- 
vation. If  the  walls  are,  as  usual,  covered  with  inscriptions,  the 
yield  of  this  temple  must  be  immense. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBEIDGE, 

The  antiquarian  world  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  present 
eminent  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
for  a very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  early  history,  we 
cannot  say  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  a member,  but  of  the 
buildings  of  the  earlier  foundation  which  that  Society  displaced. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  many  of  the  Colleges  in  both  our  Univer- 
sities occupied  — if  we  like  so  to  call  it,  usurped  — the  position  of 
earlier  and  less  famous  foundations  of  other  kinds.  That  this  took 
place  largely  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  is  not  wonderful. 
It  was  an  obvious  thing  for  a pious  and  liberal  man  who  obtained 
possession  of  monastic  lands  — who  perhaps  obtained  possession  of 
them  for  that  very  purpose  — to  ton  some  portion  of  them  to  such 
pious  uses  as  the  new  state  of  things  allowed.  The  century  alter 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  is  as  distinctly  the  age  of  the  founda- 
tion of  grammar-schools  and  hospitals  as  the  century  before  it  was 
the  age  of  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  chantries,  and  as  an  earlier 
period  was  the  age  of  the  foundation  of  the  monasteries  them- 
selves. In  the  Universities  especially  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  the  monasteries  and  monastic  colleges  had  not  been  often  con- 
verted into  foundations  on  which  the  new  system  looked  with  more 
favour.  The  monastic  colleges  in  particular  — those  which  were 
maintained  by  some  monastic  house  or  order  for  the  reception  of 
students  of  their  religion  — must  have  absolutely  asked  to  be 
restored  to  the  nearest  possible  use  under  the  new  system. 
So,  in  Oxford,  Durham  and  St.  Bernard’s  Colleges  soon  reap- 
peared as  Trinity  and  St.  John’s ; Gloucester  Hall,  converted 
for  a while  into  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  was  restored  to  academic 
uses,  and  after  a while  grew  into  Worcester  College  j the  House 
of  the  Austin  Friars,  famous  in  early  University  history,  appeared 
again  under  the  guise  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  later 
Colleges,  Wadham.  But  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that  the 
same  system  had  begun  already  before  the  Dissolution.  Henry 
the  Eighth  earned  himself  a cheap  reputation  for  munificence 
by  creating  splendid  foimdations  out  of  that  which  cost  him 
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nothing.  Ho  won  for  liiinsclf  the  credit  of  a founder  at  Cambridge 
by  turning  several  small  Colleges  into  one  large  one ; and  he  won 
for  himself  the  like  reputation  at  Oxford  by  suppressing  his  own 
College  and  his  own  Cathedral,  and  refounding  them  together  in 
the  guise  of  that  anomalous  Society  in  which  each  element  does, 
and  cannot  lielp  doing,  its  very  best  to  spoil  the  other.  But  King 
Henry  miglit  plead  that,  in  all  this,  he  only  followed  the  example 
of  better  men.  Wolsey  suppressed  small  monasteries  by  wholesale 
in  order  to  found  his  Colleges,  and  Chichele  had  before  founded 
All  Souls’  mainly  out  of  the  spoils  of  alien  Priories.  But  it  is 
more  curious  to  notice  that  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  arose  on 
the  site  of  an  Hospital,  which  was  somewhat  oddly  merged  m 
the  College}  that  Bishop  Alcock  formed  Jesus  College,  with  its 
minster-like  chapel,  out  of  the  decayed  and  half-ruined  nunnery 
of  St.  Eadegund;  and  that  the  College  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned,  the  noble  foundation  of  Lady  Margaret, 
also  arose  out  of  a decaying  or  decayed  society,  of  whose  buildings 
a greater  portion  remains  than  might  at  first  sight  be  thought. 
All  these  changes  took  place  before  the  Reformation,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  vaguest  of  words,  had  begun.  When 
these  worn-out  foundations  were  suppressed,  no  change  had 
been  made  in  ritual  or  doctrine,  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  still  in  full  communion  with  Rome.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  whole  mediseval  period  the  feeling  of  superstitious  reverence 
for  founders’  wills  had  very  little  play.  In  truth,  it  hardly 
could  coexist  with  the  full-grown  doctrine  of  Papal  Supre- 
macy. If  ordinary  means  failed,  there  was  a power  at  hand 
which  could  always  sanction  extraordinary  means.  If  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  suppress  or  to  transform  any  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  there  was  a ruler  whose  dispensation  could  quiet  all 
conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  breach  of  earlier  obligations.  Even 
in  quite  modern  times,  the  Court  of  Rome  sanctioned  changes  fully 
as  great  under  the  elder  Buonaparte  as  any  that  it  now  kicks 
against  under  the  King  of  Italy.  The  present  position  of  the 
French  Church  is  justifiable  only  on  the  view  that  either  the 
Pope  or  the  civil  power,  or  at  any  rate  both  together,  may  law- 
fully do  anything. 

It  was  well  known  that  St.  John’s  College  stood  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Hospital,  and  a careful  examination  easily  showed  that 
portions  of  the  Hospital  buildings  survived  in  the  present  chapel 
of  the  College.  But  the  exact  nature  of  the  buildings,  and  of 
the  changes  which  they  had  undergone,  must  have  remained  an 
inscrutable  mystery  but  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel,  which  is 
now  going  on  on  a new  site  and  on  ,a  far  grander  scale.  This 
process  involved  the  pulling  down  of  some  late  and  unsightly 
buildings  which  occupied  part  of  the  intended  site,  and  their 
demolition  has  brought  to  light  the  original  buildings  of  the 
Hospital,  a most  valuable  example  of  a class  o'f  structures  which 
are  not  generally  understood.  Unluckily,  the  requirements  of  the 
plan  for  rebuilding  the  chapel  do  not  allow  of  their  preservation  ; 
so  it  is  the  greater  gain  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  an  observer  like  Professor  Babington,  and  that  an  account  of 
his  observations  has  been  put  on  record  among  the  collections  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Hospital  was  originally  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
the  exact  date  seems  not  to  be  certain.  It  appears  to  have  had  at 
first  no  ecclesiastical  character  at  all,  but  to  have  been  simply  a 
charitable  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  If  we  rightly  under- 
stand its  nature,  it  came,  like  Eahere’s  great  foundation  in  London, 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  a modern  Hospital  or  Infirmary  than  most 
mediaeval  foundations.  Most  Hospitals,  not  being  actual  lazar- 
houses,  were  designed,  not  as  places  of  temporary  relief  for  the 
sick,  but  as  places  of  permanent  refuge  for  the  poor  and  old.  Our 
St.  John’s  Hospital,  founded  by  Henry  Frost,  a burgess  of  Cam- 
bridge, seems  to  have  united  both  objects.  Soon  after  its  foim- 
dation,  a more  ecclesiastical  character  was  given  to  the  Hospital 
by  the  introduction  of  a Prior  or  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  order 
of  St.  Austin.  In  1280  Bishop  Hugh  of  Balsham  attempted  a 
cmious  union  of  objects  by  introducing  a body  of  scholars  into  the 
Hospital,  the  first  attempt,  it  would  seem,  to  connect  the  founda- 
tion with  the  Universit5^  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  secular 
and  monastic  elements  did  not  harmonize,  and  the  Bishop  wisely 
removed  his  scholars  to  form  the  oldest  distinctly  academical 
College  in  Cambridge — that  venerable  foundation  of  Peterhouse, 
the  antique  savoiu’  of  whose  name  is  utterly  lost  in  its  polite 
modern  description  of  Saint  Peter’s  College. 

It  is  clear  from  this  instance  that  there  was  a wish  from  an 
early  time  to  connect  St.  John’s  Hospital  with  the  University,  of 
which  its  ecclesiastical  inhabitants  would  doubtless  commonly  be 
members.  The  failure  of  Hugh  of  Balsham’s  experiment  does  not 
.show  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Brethren  to  fraternize  with 
the  University,  but  only  proves  that  monastic  and  secular  students 
did  not  get  on  well  together  in  the  same  house.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  society  was  “ admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University,”  which  must  have  given  it  something  of  the  status  of 
an  academic  College.  Yet  we  are  told  that  it  had  greatly  decayed, 
and  nearly  come  to  nothing,  before  its  final  change  into  the  pre- 
sent St.  John's  College  early  in  the  next  century.  We  should 
like  to  know  a little  more  about  the  circumstances  of  this  change. 
We  do  not  say  a word  against  the  substitution  of  the  Fellows  and 
Scholars  of  St.John’s  for  the  Austin  Prior  and  Brethren;  but 
how  fared  it  with  the  purely  charitable  part  of  Henry  Frost’s 
foundation  ? One  would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  march  of  intel- 
lect to  which  the  creation  of  the  present  noble  College  is  due  did 
not  utterly  lose  sight  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  good  old 


Cambridge  burgher  towards  the  “poor,  infirm,  and  sick  persons” 
of  his  own  town. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  is  very  clearly  written  in  the 
architectural  remains  which  the  present  changes  have  brought  to 
light.  The  original  Hospital  was  built  according  to  a pattern 
common  in  such  foundations,  consisting  of  a hall  opening  into  a 
chapel  at  the  east  end.  The  sick  and  infirm  inmates  could  thus 
assist  at  divine  service  without  going  out  of  doors  or,  if  need  be, 
even  without  leaving  their  beds.  This  arrangement  was  common 
in  chapels  in  private  houses,  the  hall  or  some  other  room 
opening  into  the  chapel,  which  was  often  no  larger  than  was 
necessary  for  the  priest  to  say  mass.  This  same  arrangement  is 
that  followed  in  the  Infirmaries  of  the  great  monasteries ; only 
there  it  is  carried  out  on  a far  more  magnificent  scale,  the  hall 
being  often  divided  by  piers  and  arches,  which  has  often  led  to  its 
being  mistaken  for  a church.  Of  course,  in  a great  monastery,  this 
Infirmary,  hall  and  chapel,  is  simply  one  part,  and  a subordinate 
part,  of  a vast  establishment ; in  a mere  Hospital,  like  this  at 
Cambridge,  it  is  everything.  A good  many  examples  still  remain 
in  various  parts  of  England ; St.  Mary’s  at  Chichester  is  probably 
the  best  of  the  class. 

The  introduction  of  a distinctly  ecclesiastical  element  into  the 
foundation  of  St.  John’s  Hospital  natiu’ally  led  to  architectural 
changes.  The  Austin  Prior  and  Brethren  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  little  oratory  at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  the  sick  folk,  but 
built  them  a much  larger  church  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it, 
following  pretty  nearly  the  usual  type  of  Friars’  churches.  The 
Infirmary  and  its  chapel,  originally  the  whole  building,  seems  to 
have  been  preserved  to  its  old  use,  only  sinking  into  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  a monastic  infirmary.  When  the  whole  was 
turned  into  a secular  College,  this  later  and  larger  church  was  at 
once  available  as  the  College  Chapel.  Its  nave,  however,  was 
longer  than  was  needed  for  the  antechapel  of  a College ; so  the 
church  was  without  scruple  cut  short  at  the  west  end,  just  as 
happened  to  St.  Radegund’s  minster  when  it  became  the  chapel  of 
Jesus  College,  and  to  St.  Frideswide’s  at  Oxford  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Wolsey.  But  the  academic  society  had  no 
need  for  the  infirmary  and  its  chapel,  and  they  were  freely 
turned  to  secular  uses.  They  became  first  a .stable  and  then 
some  very  wretched  sets  of  rooms,  being  cased  with  brick  so 
that  no  one  could  guess  that  a gem  of  Early  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture lurked  within.  At  last,  in  our  own  day,  the  College 
found  it  necessary  to  build  a larger  and  more  splendid  chapel.  _ A 
new  site  was  chosen,  and  the  old  chapel  and  the  intervening 
buildings,  once  the  Infirmary,  had  to  be  destroyed.  Then  came  to 
light  the  remains  which  Professor  Babington  minutely  described, 
and  of  which  he  so  ingeniously  divined  the  history.  The  range  of 
lancets  must  unluckily  perish,  but  the  finest  fragment,  the  piscina, 
is  removed  to  the  new  chapel.  This  is,  in  its  general  effect,  closely 
alike  to  the  well-known  one  in  Jesus  College  Chapel,  but  there  is 
a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  minute  details  of  the  two. 

This  discovery  of  the  old  St.  John’s  Infirmary  is  a good  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  ancient  remains  are  constantly  brought  to 
light  during  processes  of  destruction  and  restoration.  Either  of 
these  processes  is  sure  to  reveal  something  which  nobody  dreamed 
of  before.  It  is  while  such  processes  are  going  ou  that  architects 
and  antiquaries  should  specially  have  their  eyes  about  them. 
Things  become  visible  which  have  not  been  visible  for  ages,  and 
which  the  operations  that  are  going  on  will  often  hide  or  even 
destroy  for  ever.  In  other  cases,  where  such  permanent  destruction 
or  concealment  is  not  involved,  equal  care  is  needed,  because  of  the 
fondness  of  workmen  for  destroying  little  bits  of  evidence  'under 
their  favomite  notion  of  “making  a good  job  of  it.”  At  St. 
David’s,  Melbourne,  Leominster,  everywhere,  little  pieces  of  his- 
tory come  to  light  in  this  way,  and  the  building  is  unusually  lucky 
in  which  they  are  not  at  once  made  away  with.  St.  John’s  College 
is  lucky  at  once  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  discovery 
thus  unexpectedly  made,  and  in  having  on  the  spot  an  observer 
able  to  understand  and  describe  them  in  a scientific  manner. 

The  new  chapel  of  St.  John’s  will  be  a splendid  building,  and 
it  will  form  a prominent  object  in  the  general  view  of  Cambridge, 
where  a few  more  prominent  objects  are  so  much  wanted.  But 
we  fear  that,  unlike  Mr.  Scott’s  other  great  work  at  Oxford,  it  is 
not  to  have  a vault.  Now  a vault  is  a finish  which  a chruch  on 
such  a scale  imperatively  demands,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is 
apsidal;  it  is  impossible  to  finish  an  apse  satisfactorily  with  a 
wooden  roof.  A question  also  has  arisen  as  to  the  position  of  the 
tower,  which  w'e  are  afraid  has  been  decided  the  wrong  way. 
As  the  tower  is  due  to  the  munificence  of  a single  member  of 
the  College,  the  Society  cannot  well  look  a gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,  but  an  independent  critic  may  speak  nevertheless. 
The  tower,  as  we  imderstaud,  is  to  be  at  the  west  end, 
supported  by  a sort  of  transept,  like  Merton  College  Chapel 
or  Bristol  Cathedral  in  their  present  state.  But  both  Merton 
and  Bristol  are  imperfect;  they  are  mere  fragments;  Merton 
was  never  finished,  and  Bristol  has  been  mutilated.  If  the 
tower  of  St.  John’s  is  put  in  the  same  position,  it  will  positively 
cry  for  a nave  to  the  Avest  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  people  often 
confoimd  the  antechapel  of  Merton,  which  is  reaUy  the  transept 
of  an  unfinished  cross  church,  with  the  autechapels  of  New 
College,  Magdalen,  and  All  Souls,  which  are  true  naves,  though 
very  short.  A college  chapel  makes  its  choir  much  longer  and 
its  nave  much  shorter  than  that  of  a parish  church,  but  they  are 
essentially  nave  and  choir  all  the  same.  The  examples  of  New 
College  and  Magdalen  surely  establish  the  detached  campanile  as 
the  true  form  for  the  collegiate  tower.  The  proposed  tower  of 
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St.  Jolin’s,  though  it  will  doubtless  be  a noble  object  in  the 
general  view,  will  be,  as  regards  the  buildings  of  the  College 
itself,  a mere  confusion  of  ideas. 


JAPAN. 

OUR  last  little  war  seems  to  have  been  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch.  We  have  succeeded  in  delivering  a lesson  on 
civilization  to  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  with  sufhcient 
emphasis,  and  without  undue  expense  of  life  or  money.  It  is,  of 
course,  a pity  that  we  should  have  to  give  such  lessons  at  all.  It 
is  a misfortune  that  Christianity  should  be  associated  in  the  minds 
of  any  heathen  race  with  Armstrong  guns.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  bodies  of  a number  of  harmless  Asiatics  should  be 
selected,  even  though  the  selection  is  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  their 
own  rulers,  as  a test  of  the  destructive  energy  of  rifled  cannon. 
And,  moreover,  the  combustion  of  so  much  good  powder  so  far 
beyond  their  own  range  of  hearing  is  a disagreeable  reflection  for 
English  tax-payers.  All  these  truths  are  indisputable.  But  the 
corollaries  drawn  from  them  are  not  always  so  fair.  It  does  not 
foUow  of  necessity  that,  whenever  we  interfere  forcibly  in  Oriental 
quaiTels,  our  interference  is  wrong.  "VSTien  a big  boy  boxes  a little 
boy’s  ears,  there  is,  of  course,  a natural  tendency  to  cry 
“ Shame  ” ; and  the  simple  syllogism  which  convinced  nine-tenths  of 
the  English  people  that  the  Germans  were  wrong  in  the  origin  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel  assumed  for  its  major  premiss  that 
the  stronger  man  in  a fight  has  always  the  worst  cause.  When 
the  weaker  is  a helpless  foreigner,  the  presumption  is  supposed  to 
be  indefinitely  strengthened.  We  do  not  deny  the  primd  facie 
justice  of  some  such  presumption.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  true 
Briton  in  foreign  parts  will  doubt  the  propriety  of  watching  his 
actions  with  jealousy.  We  all  know  his  happy  knack  of  treading 
upon  the  toes  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  and  asking  them  what 
they  mean  by  it ; we  know  how  loudly  he  can  afterwards  call  upon 
his  country  to  box  their  ears,  if  they  don’t  give  a satisfactory  reply 
to  this  reasonable  appeal.  A strict  curb  upon  these  amiable  pro- 
pensities is  doubtless  necessary  to  prevent  our  being  drawn  into 
the  scrapes  of  all  our  dear  fellow-countrymen  all  over  the  globe — 
especially  in  those  not  inconsiderable  regions  whose  inhabitants  are 
somewhat  superficially  classified  under  the  heads  of  “natives”  and 
“ niggers.”  It  is  an  honourable  feeling,  therefore,  which  prompts  a 
certain  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  our  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
nations  that  are  gradually  coming  into  contact  with  us  in  the  East. 
Unluckily,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  honourable 
feelings,  its  fortunate  proprietors  are  apt  to  be  so  much  pleased  with 
it  as  to  work  it  rather  too  hard.  They  afiect  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Japan  and  China  are  gradually  opening  to  Europeans 
as  one  of  unmixed  injustice  and  cruelty.  Our  commercial  rapacity  is 
upsetting  an  old-established  and  venerable  polity.  We  have  cor- 
rupted the  Chinese  vsdth  our  opium,  we  have  broken  the  strength 
of  their  Empire  with  our  armies,  and  now  we  are  beginning  a 
similar  process  with  Japan.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  raise  a more 
agreeable  glow  of  self-complacency  than  a conviction  that  your 
countrymen  are  all  committing  crimes,  whilst  you  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  unappreciated  prophet,  uttering  disregarded  warnings. 
And  there  are  always  people  enough  ready  to  put  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  the  sins  of  their  nation;  the  costume  is  an  agreeable  and 
becoming  one,  and  carries  with  it  a certain  halo  of  sanctity.  Less 
ambitious  moralists  will  think  that,  although  attended  with  fre- 
quent hardships  to  the  races  interested,  the  process  by  which 
Em’opeans  and  Japanese  are  gradually  approximating  is,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  both.  To  regulate  it  so  as  to  avoid  all  causes 
of  offence  is  doubtless  impracticable ; for  the  intercourse  of  a civi- 
lized with  a half-civilized  nation  is  in  some  respects  more  difficult 
to  place  on  a satisfactory  footing  than  that  with  a perfectly  savage 
community.  We  cannot  expect  that  English  officials  or  merchants 
■will  show  a delicate  appreciation  of  the  curious  national  charac- 
teristics of  so  peculiar  a society.  VVe  shall  import  gross  stupidity, 
bullying,  and  unfairness,  as  certainly  as  manufactures.  W e may 
look,  therefore,  for  disputes  in  which  we  shall  be  altogether  in  the 
■wi’ong,  and  which  we  shall  carry  through  with  a high  hand,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  delicate  politicians.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  Japanese  will  be  the  better  for  knowing  us,  as 
certainly  as  we  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  our  civilization  is  supe- 
rior to  theirs,  and  that  the  Mikado  and  the  Tycoon  are  decidedly 
behind  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

It  is,  therefore,  a real  subject  of  congratulation  when  (if  we 
must  have  quarrels)  we  get  into  a quarrel  in  which  we  are  clearly 
in  the  right,  and  come  out  of  it  in  a creditable  and  workmanlike 
way.  The  material  results  of  the  dispute  might,  indeed,  be  the 
same  whether  we  were  legally  justified  or  not.  The  straits  of 
Simonosaki  were  not  likely  to  continue  shut,  when  it  was  clearly 
the  interest  of  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Dutch,  and  Americans — 
not  to  speak  of  the  Japanese  themselves — that  they  should  be  open. 
"Where  the  attractive  forces  are  so  powerful,  the  artificial  barriers 
raised  by  conservative  Japanese  noblemen  can  hardly  last  long. 
Feudal  princes  are  not  apt  to  be  specially  intelligent  anywhere, 
and  feudal  princes  in  Japan  are  not  likely  to  take  a more  en- 
lightened view  of  their  position  than  corresponding  dignitaries 
nearer  home.  The  stupidest  forms  of  protection  and  non-inter- 
coiu'se  will  doubtless  continue . to  thrive  amongst  the  Daimios, 
even  at  that  remote  period  when  their  traces  shall  have 
entirely  vanished  in  Europe.  We  should  hardly  be  justified, 
however  palpable  our  own  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
Japanese  themselves,  in  forcibly  thrusting  aside  the  authority  of 


their  national  leaders ; but  when  an  opportunity  occurs  for 
breaking  through  absurd  and  mischievous  restrictions,  ■with  the 
legal  right  on  our  side,  we  certainly  may  congratulate  om’selves 
on  its  being  promptly  seized.  In  such  a case,  according  to  Mr. 
Birdofredum  Sawin,  “ civilization  does  get  forrid  sometimes  upon 
a po^«^der-cart,”  and  by  the  help  of  Enfield  rifles.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  our  action.  The 
straits  were  closed  by  the  Prince  of  Choshiu  in  defiance  of  a 
treaty.  We  are  bound  to  make  our  treaties  respected,  and  on 
this  occasion  we  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  any 
unpleasant  accompaniments.  The  burning  of  Kagosima  might 
perhaps  admit  of  a justification.  It  was  strictly  true  that  the 
burning  was  merely  incidental  to  other  warlike  operations ; and 
some  authorities  went  the  length  of  arguing  that  people  who  lived 
in  houses  of  paper  and  bamboo  might  not  unfairly  be  presumed 
to  like  fires  rather  than  otherwise.  Still,  the  impression  left  was 
certainly  disagreeable.  It  had  a resemblance,  which  might  be 
superficial,  but  was  not  the  less  obvious,  to  acts  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  with  abundance  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation when  anybody  else  presumes  to  do  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
satisfactory  that  our  practice  appears  to  have  been  exclusively 
directed  on  this  occasion  against  batteries  armed  with  heavy  guns, 
and  stockaded  forts  defended  by  rifle-bullets  and  arrows.  In 
fact,  our  opponents  were  only  too  respectable.  They  appear  to 
have  resisted  with  sufficient  vigour  to  show  their  capacity  for 
being  taught  something  besides  humility.  Probably,  in  future 
wars — if  future  wars  there  are  to  be — their  imitative  ingenuity 
may  cause  us  some  trouble.  The  loss  was  not,  however,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  results  obtained.  The  Prince 
has  spoken,  as  Admiral  Kuper  remarks,  in  a very  satisfactory  and 
humble  tone.  He  has  promised  everything  we  wished.  The 
straits  are  to  be  kept  open.  Vessels  are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase 
provisions.  Sufficient  indemnities  are  to  be  paid.  No  more 
batteries  are  to  be  raised.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Prince  is 
acting  with  the  sincerity  to  be  expected  from  a man  who  has  just 
had  a decisive  lesson  administered  to  him  on  the  disadvantages  of 
an  opposite  course. 

The  action  itself  was  successful  enough  to  indicate  skilful 
management.  English,  French,  and  Dutch  forces  seem  to  have 
done  whatever  was  required  of  them.  Even  the  one  Parrott  gun, 
which  was  all  that  could  be  spared  by  the  United  States  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  reported  to  have  done  good  ser-vice. 
Such  actions  are,  of  course,  fought  under  the  disadvantage  that 
there  is  a great  deal  more  to  be  lost  by  defeat  than  to  be  gained 
by  victory.  Failure  makes  the  unfortunate  officer  ridiculous; 
while  success  is  merely  what  we  expect.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  that  things  have  gone  smoothl}', 
and  as  they  ought  to  have  gone.  We  hope  that  Admiral  Kuper 
will  on  this  occasion  obtain  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  that  it 
may  be  some  set-off  against  the  opprobi-ium  produced  by  the 
bombardment  of  Kagosima,  of  which  he  was  credited  with  a 
rather  unfair  proportion. 

Of  the  ulterior  object  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Prince  of 
Choshiu  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  He 
seems  to  have  alleged  to  Admiral  Kuper  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Mikado  and  the  Tycoon.  The  relations 
of  those  potentates  to  each  other  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  country 
are  so  ill-understood,  and  apparently  so  ill-defined,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  assertion.  It  is 
reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Prince  is  engaged  in  open 
war  with  his  spiritual  superior,  and  that  his  forces  have  actually 
stormed  one  of  the  Mikado’s  towns.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clear 
whether  this  involves  a war  ag-ainst  the  Tycoon  also,  or  whether 
one  head  of  this  strange  double  government  is  encouraging  a revolt 
against  the  other.  The  veil  which  hangs  over  all  the  affairs  of 
that  most  mysterious  of  countries  still  remains  to  be  lifted.  We 
cannot  say  at  present  what  analogy  most  fitly  represents  the 
nature  of  the  government — whether  the  Tycoon  is  a Mayor  of  the 
Palace  to  the  Slikado,  or  whether  the  Mikado  is  to  the  Tycoon  as  a 
Pope  to  an  Emperor.  The  constitutional  rights  which  both,  or 
either,  possess  over  the  nobles  of  the  country  are  equally  imcertain. 
Their  policy  towards  “ the  ugly  barbarians  ” cannot  therefore  be 
unravelled.  The  one  thing  that  is  plain  is  the  existence  of  an 
anarchical  state  of  things  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  accounts  of  these  last  difficulties.  We  do  not  know 
with  any  precision  who  it  is  that  we  have  made  treaties 
with,  or  against  whom  we  are  carrying  on  war,  or  whether 
these  dim  personages  are  at  war  or  at  peace  with  each 
otlier.  The  perplexity  will  dou'Btless  be  materially  cleared  up  by 
such  expeditions  as  that  to  Simonosaki.  We  shall  discover  by 
degrees  what  manner  of  men  they  are  that  we  are  treating  so 
liberally  to  Armstrong  shells.  They  will  certainly  learn  some- 
thing more  about  us;  and  we  may  hope  that  they  will  find 
that  we  are  capable  of  acting  with  moderation  as  well  as  with 
firmness.  The  commercial  acuteness  and  ingenuity  generally 
attributed  to  the  Japanese  will  probably  teach  their  more 
intelligent  classes  the  advantages  of  intercourse  ■with  us.  Wliat 
power  they  possess  as  against  the  privileges  of  tire  nobles,  and 
to  what  internal  revolutions  the  country  may  be  hastening, 
we  have  yet  to  discover.  It  seems  plain  that  the  present  state 
of  anarchy  and  private  war  would  make  a change  of  some  kind 
imdoubtedly  beneficial,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  inter- 
ference which  has  been  forced  upon  us  may  give  an  impulse  in  the 
right  direction. 
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DR.  SMETIIURST  REDIVIVUS. 

An  incidental  reference  to  Dr.  Sinetliurst  by  the  Times,  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  memorial  in  favour  of  Muller  presented  by 
tlie  German  Ijogal  Protection  Society — who  went  out  of  their  way 
to  pronounce  what  neither  they  nor  anybody  else  could  have  any 
possible  iiican.s  of  knowing’,  namely,  “ that  no  one  has  ever  since 
bis  respite  doubted  that  Dr.  Smethurst  was  wrongfully  convicted 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  Avas  adjudged  to  death  ” — has  brought 
Dr.  Smethurst  out  in  two  letters  characterized  by  great  want  of 
taste  and  judgment.  Ilis  second  letter  is  decidedly  libellous,  for 
he  charges  several  very  distinguished  medical  men  with  perjury, 
and  one  of  the  highest  judges  of  the  land  with  perversion  of 
his  office.  “Had  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
.spoken  the  truth,  and  had  Chief  Baron  Pollock  been  im- 
partial, such  a verdict  would  not  have  happened.”  And 
he  goes  on  to  fling,  in  a very  random  way,  the  charges  of 
“ villainotts  ” conduct  against  Di'.  Taylor,  Dr.  Julius,  and  Baron 
Pollock,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  “ Mr.  Gent, 
barrister-at-law,”  considers  his  whole  trial  a sham,  a mockery,  and 
a delusion.  It  might  be  enough  to  leave  this  poor  man,  who  has 
since  expiated  the  crime  of  bigamy  by  a twelvemonth’s  imprison- 
ment, to  his  own  reflections  and  Mr.  Gent’s  sympathies.  But  we 
must  remind  him  of  one  or  two  little  particulars  which  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  suppress.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  the  moral  effect  of  a Royal  pardon.  That  differs 
according  to  circumstances.  Its  legal  and  practical  value  is, 
that  it  relieves  a convicted  person  from  the  penalty  which  has,  by 
clear’  process  of  law,  been  adjudged  to  a proved  offence.  But 
though  undoubtedly  a Royal  pardon  blots  out  a person’s  offence, 
makes  him  a free  man,  and  debars  anybody  from  stigmatizing  him 
as  the  criminal  which  the  verdict  of  a jm’y  adjudged  him  to  be, 
stni  a Royal  jrardon  does  not  affirm  that  every  witness  on  whose 
evidence  the  pardoned  man  was  condemned  was  guilty  of  perjury, 
nor  does  it  convict  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  gross 
abuse  of  his  judicial  functions.  Still  less  does  a Royal  pardon 
forbid  any  historical  critic  from  reviewing  the  evidence  given  on 
the  trial.  And  least  of  all  does  a Royal  pardon  claim  to  silence 
a candid  judgment,  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  on  its 
own  merits,  or  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  granted. 

The  pardon  was  granted  on  the  advice  of  Sir  G.  Comewall 
Lewis,  and  we  are  at  once  ready  to  confess  that  any  act  taken  by 
that  very  distinguished  statesman  stands  on  very  different  grounds 
from  one  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  caprices.  The  case — one  of  suspected 
poisoning — was,  from  its  nature,  one  on  which  the  most  opposite 
evidence  may  be  given.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a toxicologist 
who  is  not  a partisan.  AU  Dr.  Smethurst’s  Avitnesses  belonged  to  a 
particular  medical  school,  and  some  of  them  had  been  employed  in 
Palmer’s  defence.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  arsenic  had 
passed  from  Miss  Bankes’  body,  and  that  antimony  had  been  found 
in  the  intestines  after  death.  To  rebut  these  facts,  for  they  were 
facts.  Dr.  Smethurst  suggested  that  the  medicines  administered  to 
Miss  Bankes  contained  arsenic  and  antimony.  That  antimony  Avas 
present  it  was  not  denied  j but  as  to  the  arsenic,  it  was  alleged 
that,  as  Dr.  Taylor — on  analysing,  not  the  patient’s  excreta, 
but  a chemical  mixture  in  Dr.  Smethurst’s  possession — had  ex- 
tracted from  it  arsenic  which  he  had  himself  introduced  by  a 
certain  test,  his  general  skill  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Whatever 
may  be  the  A’alue  of  this  proof  and  disproof,  and  rating  it  at  its 
highest  in  Dr.  Smethurst’s  favour,  it  amounts  to  this — that  perhaps 
there  was  no  arsenic  really  found,  but  that,  as  to  the  antimony, 
if  not  given  by  some  poisoner,  it  could  only  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  mistake,  or  in  the  shape  of  adulterated  drugs,  for  it  had 
never  been  formally  and  consciously  prescribed. 

But,  further,  it  was  urged  that  the  symptoms  attending  Miss 
Bankes’  death  were  such  as  characterized  acute  dysentery.  And 
here  unquestionably  there  was  a direct  conflict  of  evidence.  Dr. 
Todd  attributed  the  death  to  poisoning,  but  considered  that  acute 
dysentery  Avould  account  for  the  symptoms.  But  then  he  had 
never  seen  a case  of  acute  dysentery.  Five  or  six  physicians 
positively  pronounced  that  no  disease  knoAvn  to  them  would  account 
for  the  symptoms ; and  one  of  them.  Dr.  Bowerbank,  who  in  the 
West  Indies  was  familiar  with  this  disease,  distinctly  pronounced 
the  symptoms  to  be  irreconcilable  with  any  form  of  dysentery. 

The  result  of  the  chemical  evidence  is  that  antimony,  which 
had  never  been  prescribed,  was  certainly  administered  ’to  Miss 
Bankes,  and  that  arsenic  was  perhaps  administered  to  her ; and  of 
the  medical  evidence  the  result  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  witnesses  who  had  had  the  largest  experience  of  dysen- 
tery, Miss  Bankes  died,  not  of  dysentery,  but  of  slow  poison- 
ing. All  this  evidence  was  referred  by  Sir  George  Lewis 
to  Drs.  Baly  and  Jenner,  who,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  not 
conclusive  of  guilt ; though  the  value  of  their  report  was  much 
diminished  by  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  the  Chief  Baron,  that 
they  attributed  considerable  weight  to  what  they  assumed  to 
be  the  fact,  that  vomiting  only  began  five  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Miss  Bankes’  illness.  This  fact,  however, 
was  no  fact  at  all,  as  Dr.  Julius  detected  vomiting  at  his 
A'eiy  first  visit.  Upon  receiving  this  report  of  the  doctors 
Baly  and  Jenner,  Chief  Baron  Pollock  recommended  Sir 
George  Lewis  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  “judgment 
of  medical  and  scientific  persons  selected  by  himself.”  This  course 
Sir  George  Lewis  did  not  follow ; but,  instead  of  medical  and 
scientific  persons,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  opinion  of  one 
scientific  and  medical  person,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
who,  after  stating  that  to  his  mind  six  reasons  presented  them- 


selves for  believing  Dr.  Smethurst  guilty  of  murder,  and  eight 
reasons  for  doubting  his  guilt,  came  to  the  conclusion — not  that 
Dr.  Smethurst  Avas  innocent,  but — that  “ there  is  not  absolute 
and  complete  evidence  of  his  guilt.”  These  reasons  AA'ere  founded, 
not  solely  upon  scientific,  or  chemical,  or  medical  grounds,  but 
upon  matters  as  to  Avhich,  with  all  respect  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
his  opinion  was  not  asked— upon  moral  and  legal  inferences. 
In  conclusion,  because  Sir  George  LeAvis  concluded  that 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  doubt  of  Dr.  Sniethurst’s  guilt, 
ho  advised  the  grant  of  a free  pardon.  All  this,  we  must  say, 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  German 
Protection  Society.  Upon  the  opinion  of  a single  eminent  person, 
that  the  probabilities  were  as  four  to  throe  against  the  ab.solute 
and  complete  proof  of  Dr.  Smethurst’s  guilt,  he  was  •pardoned. 
Whether  Dr.  Smethurst  is  guilty  or  not,  he  best  knows  ; but  aU 
that  the  grant  of  a pardon  shows,  and  all  that  the  explanation  given 
by  Sir  George  Lewis  in  Parliament  of  his  reasons  for  granting  the 
pardon  shows,  is  that  in  one  single  but  eminent  expert’s  opinion. 
Dr.  Smethurst’s  guilt  Avas  not  proved  in  what  that  eminent  person 
thought  proper  to  consider  an  absolute  and  complete  sense. 

Whether  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  knew  anything  AvhateA’cr  of 
criminal  practice,  or  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  judicial  evidence 
— whether  his  attention  had  ever  been  called  to  the  nature 
of  testimony  and  proof  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  we 
are  not  informed.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  evidence,  the  addi- 
tional evidence,  such  as  it  was,  was  never  subjected  to  the  test  of 
cross-examination.  Deficiencies  in  it,  and  inconsistencies  w'ith 
other  evidence  which  it  was  not  attempted  to  attack,  were  pointed 
out  by  the  Chief  Baron.  And  not  only  were  Drs.  Baly  and 
Jenner  and  Mr.  Herapath  not  brought  into  a court  of  justice,  but 
the  value  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  own  judgment,  on  matters 
which  certainly  did  not  lie  within  the  obvious  range  of  his  studies 
or  professional  pm-suits,  was  not  tested.  In  one  respect  the 
German  Society  was  right.  The  mass  of  little  facts  brought 
against  the  verdict  in  Muller’s  case  was,  on  the  whole,  more  for- 
midable and  better  worth  relying  on  than  those  urged  in  Dr. 
Smethurst’s  favour,  and  urged  successfully.  Acting  upon 
the  Smethurst  precedent,  the  Germans  were  quite  right  in 
insisting  upon  it.  But  public  opinion  had  expressed  itself 
so  strongly  against  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Smethurst’s  case 
had  been  finally  decided,  that  Sir  George  Grey  felt  him- 
self A'ery  properly  relieved  from  following  it.  And  if  Dr. 
Smethurst  had  been  well  advised,  he  would  have  let  the  flea 
stick  to  the  wall,  as  the  Scotch  say.  Dr.  Smethurst  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a weak  ground  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State ; Muller’s  friends  had  a much  stronger.  But  in  Muller’s 
case  we  know  that — whatever  plausible  evidence  might  have  been 
brought  before  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  back  office — he  was,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  guilty.  The  inference  as  to  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestigation— so  to  dignify  the  clumsy  and  imperfect  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  Sir  George  Lewis’s  auspices — we  leave  it  to  Dr. 
Smethurst  to  draw.  It  is  past  question  that  there  were,  a fortnight 
ago,  tens  of  thousands  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodies  who  could  not  abso- 
lutely and  completely  convince  themselves  of  Muller’s  guilt.  Yet 
he  was  guilty  all  the  time,  and  now  everybody  knows  it.  The 
conclusion  therefore  is,  no’t  that  there  is  nobody  who  can  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  l3r.  Smethurst  was  guilty,  but  rather  that 
any  amount  of  evidence  collected  after  a trial,  and  which  might 
have  been  produced  at  the  trial,  and  which  is  not  sifted  in  open 
court,  is  to  be  distrusted  as  compared  with  the  verdict  arrived  at 
by  a jury.  And  if  this  conclusion  is  an  unpleasant  one  to  Dr. 
Smethiu'st,  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  extorting  it. 


WHAT  IS  A TRAVELLER? 

The  obscurity  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  caused  sometimes  by 
carelessness  or  want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  at 
other  times  by  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  by  legislation.  Those  who  do  not  know  what  they 
mean  are  not  likely  to  be  clear  in  what  they  say ; and  it  often 
appears  as  if  Parliament,  in  despair  of  agreeing  within  itself  upon 
some  question  which  excites  strong  party  or  sectarian  feeling,  had 
referred  the  decision  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  which  thus  exercise 
what  is  virtually  a legislative,  although  in  name  an  e.xpository, 
power.  An  instance  has  occurred  lately  where  judges  have  dis- 
charged this  legislative  function  calmly  and  satisfactorily  in  a 
case  where  Parliament  wotild  probably  have  been  stunned  by 
clamour,  and  distracted  by  those  fiercest  of  all  enmities  which 
arise  out  of  differences  in  religious  belief  and  practice. 

It  is  now  some  years  that  Parliament  and  the  Comts  of  Law 
have  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  enunciate  some  principle 
which  might  guide  keepers  of  inns  and  beer-houses  in  opening,  or 
refusing  to  open,  their  houses  during  the  usual  hours  of  DiAune  ser- 
vice. The  position  of  the  innkeeper,  between  conflicting  duties,  is 
rather  perilous ; for  if  he  opens  his  house  Avhen  he  ought  not,  he 
incurs  a penalty  under  a recent  statute ; and  if  he  refuses  to 
open  Avheu  he  ought,  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment  according  to 
the  old  Common-laAV.  A case  ocem-red  about  thirty  year’s  ago 
which  enforced  the  innkeeper’s  duty  of  hospitality  with  rather 
surprising  strictness.  rUi  attorney’s  clerk  an’ived  on  horseback  in 
the  toAvir  of  Ludlow  about  midnight  on  Sunday,  and,  finding  an 
inn  where  light  shone  from  a single  window,  he  knocked,  and 
claimed  admittance.  After  some  par-ley  he  was  bidden  to  depart, 
and  he  had  to  find  accommodation  for  the  night  elsewhere.  The 
innkeeper  was  indicted  for  this  breach  of  duty,  and,  as  the  judge  of 
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assize  held  the  indictment  good,  he  was  convicted  and  fined. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  excuse  the  defendant’s  refusal  to  open 
his  house  at* that  particular  time,  on  the  ground  that  travelling  on 
Sunday  was  illegal;  but  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  who  tried  the  case, 
answered  that  it  was  not,  and  that  this  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  places  you  pay  additional  toll  at  the  turnpikes  on 
Sunday,  “by  which  the  Legislature  plainly  contemplates  travelling 
on  Sunday  as  a thing  which  is  not  illegal.”  It  may  have  occurred 
to  some  readers  to  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  double  toU 
over  Putney  Bridge.  This  point  of  the  illegality  of  Sunday 
travelling  also  arose  in  an  earlier  case,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
booked  his  place  to  London  on  Sunday  evening  by  the  Clapton 
stage,  and,  as  he  was  the  only  passenger,  the  defendant  declined  to 
start  the  coach  for  him.  The  plaintiff,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
took  a post-chaise,  and  brought  his  action  to  recover  the  dift'erence 
between  the  hire  of  it  and  the  coach-fare.  It  was  contended  that 
it  was  illegal  to  book  a place  to  travel  on  Simday,  and  ’reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  we  hear  of 
nearly  every  autumn  in  connexion  with  harvest  labour.  But  this 
statute  does  not  prohibit  travelling  on  Sunday,  although  it  so  far 
discourages  it  as  to  provide  that,  if  the  Sunday  traveller  be  robbed, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  loss  from  the  hun- 
dred. In  a case  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  result  of 
all  the  legislation  upon  this  subject  was  stated  by  one  of  the  pre- 
sent judges  thus : — 

Not  only  is  it  not  illegal  to  travel  on  a Sunday,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Sunday  traveller  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  is  to  be  refreshed. 

Perhaps  this  was  going  rather  too  far,  since  it  is  undeniable  that 
Puritanical  infiuence  in  Parliament  can  do  a good  deal  to  impede 
and  annoy  Sunday  travellers,  although  it  cannot  set  them  in  the 
stocks  “ by  the  space  of  two  hours,”  as  was  ordained  for  offenders 
against  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  But  if  the  Sunday  traveller  is 
treated  with  any  harshness  by  Parliament,  he  has  only  to  step 
across  Westminster  Hall  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where 
he  may  have  his  case  considered  by  a tribunal  free  from  Sabbata- 
rian prejudice,  and  tolerant  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  It 
was  contended,  in  the  case  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
that  a “ traveller,”  to  justify  a publican  in  admitting  him  during 
the  hours  of  Divine  service,  must  be  one  who  “ in  passing  from 
one  place  to  another  is  overcome  by  the  want  of  refreshment.” 
But  this  barbarous  intei’pretation  of  the  statute  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Court.  If  a man  is  travelling  on  business,  he  does  not 
usually  delay  taking  refreshment  until  he  is  “ overcome  ” by 
the  want  of  it,  and  a man  who  is  travelling  for  pleasure  is 
not  bound  to  incur  pain  by  abstaining  from  food  and  drink 
until  the  door  of  the  public-house  is  open.  Suppose  that 
a party  of  Londoners  started  on  a Sunday  morning  to  walk 
to  Eichmond.  If,  when  they  got  as  far  as  Kew,  they  felt 
the  want  of  beer,  they  would  be  entitled  to  demand  admittance 
into  a public-house  to  be  supplied  with  it ; but  if  they  agreed, 
before  starting,  to  go  by  way  of  Kew  because  the  beer  at  a certain 
public-house  was  particularly  good,  they  would  not  be  so  entitled. 
This  appears  to  be  the  fair  result  of  the  decisions  upon  the 
question  what  is  a “ traveller  ” within  the  existing  statute.  A 
previous  statute  contained  the  words  “ bond  fide  traveller  ” ; but 
•ibis  attempt  to  define  what  sort  of  traveller  should  be  refreshed 
.answered  no  purpose  except  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  framers  of  the 
Act.  A judge  remarked  to  coimsel,  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
on  one  of  these  cases,  “ You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
any  difference  between  a traveller  and  a.  bond  fide  traveller  ? ” The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  inclined  to  be  indulgent,  not  only  in 
allowing  travellers  to  take  refreshment  before  they  are  overcome 
for  want  of  it,  but  also  in  permitting  them  to  choose  such  refresh- 
ment as  they  may  deem  most  agreeable.  Thus,  when  it  was  urged 
that,  though  drinking  might  be  necessary  refreshment,  smoking 
coidd  not,  the  Court  gave  no  attention  to  this  argument. 

In  a case  which  came  before  the  Court  last  week,  it  appeared 
that  a policeman  went  to  a public-house  about  two  miles  from 
Birmingham  at  half-past  1 1 o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
found  inside  it  a number  of  persons  who  were  taking  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer,  or  beer  only.  On  the  hearing  of  the 
information  before  magistrates,  two  of  the  persons  found  in 
the  house  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  they  stated  that  they 
were  artisans  who  had  left  Birmingham  that  morning  for  a 
walk,  and  had  taken  a walk  of  seven  miles  by  the  lanes  and 
fields,  and  were  returning  home  to  Birmingham,  and,  being 
fatigued,  and  having  yet  two  miles  to  walk,  they  demanded 
admission  into  the  public-house.  Being  asked  if  they  were 
travellers,  they  answered  that  they  were,  and  thereupon  they 
were  admitted.  The  magistrates  considered,  upon  these  facts, 
that  the  artisans  were  not  travellers;  for  they  had  stopped  so 
near  to  their  homes  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  travellers,  and  their 
journey  had  come  to  an  end,  and  stopping  at  a distance  of  two 
miles  was  the  same  thing  as  stopping  in  their  own  street  close  to 
their  own  doors.  The  magistrates  therefore  convicted  the  keeper 
of  the  public-house,  and  he  appealed  from  their  decision.  It  was 
contended,  in  support  of  the  conviction,  that  persons  who  merely 
went  out  for  a walk  and  turned  into  the  nearest  public-house  were 
not  travellers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,_against  the 
conviction,  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  journey  was 
originally  undertaken  for  business  or  for  pleasure.  The  men  were 
artisans  who,  having  toiled  in  close  workshops  all  the  week, 
sought  a breath  of  country  air  on  Sunday.  ‘ ‘ Being  fatigued, 

and  having  two  miles  further  to  go,  rest  and  refreshment  made 
all  the  difference  whether  the  walk  did  them  good  or  harm.” 


This  argument  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Court,  which 
held  the  conviction  to  be  wrong.  “ There  are,”  said  the  Court, 
“ a great  number  of  per.sons,  such  as  artisans,  to  whom  Sunday  is 
the  sole  opportunity  of  taking  exercise,  and  such  persons, 
walking  out  for  that  purpose,  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
have  certainly  a right  to  obtain  refreshment.”  The  effect  of  this 
case  is  that,  if  you  have  walked  seven  miles,  and  have  two  miles 
more  to  walk,  you  may  reasonably  consider  that  you  cannot  with 
due  regard  to  health  go  further  without  beer,  and  if  you  require  a 
publican  to  admit  you  to  his  house  during  the  hours  of  Divine 
service,  he  ought  to  do  so.  If  he  ought  to  admit  you  and  does 
not,  you  might  prefer  against  him  an  indictment  stating  “ that  he, 
not  regarding  his  duty  as  an  innkeeper,  would  not  suffer  the  pro- 
secutor to  enter  and  stay  and  to  obtain  necessary  refreshment  in 
his  said  inn,  but  so  to  do,  then  and  there,  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  wholly  neglected  and  refused,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
prosecutor,  to  the  evil  example  of  aU  persons  in  the  like  case 
offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her 
crown,  and  dignity.”  It  may  sound  odd  to  charge  a publican 
with  setting  evil  example  by  not  opening  his  house  to  a traveller 
on  Sunday  morning  and  drawing  beer  for  him;  but  this  is  the 
language  of  the  Common-law,  and  between  it  and  the  statute  the 
publican  is,  as  it  were,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

There  was  a previous  case,  in  which  the  travellers  came  in  a 
carriage.  They  had  travelled  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  had  five  and 
a half  miles  more  to  go  before  they  would  reach  home.  In  an- 
other and  more  recent  case,  which,  like  that  of  last  week  came 
from  Birmingham,  the  travellers  had  walked  four  miles,  and 
had  the  same  distance  to  walk  back.  In  that  case,  it  appeared 
that  five  men  were  drinking  and  smoking  in  the  defendant’s 
house  on  a Sunday  afternoon.  Two  of  them  were  the  driver 
and  conductor  of  an  omnibus  which  ran  from  Birming- 
ham to  the  defendant’s  house  and  back.  The  other  three 
men  had  walked  out,  and  two  of  them  walked  back,  while  the 
third  returned  by  the  omnibus.  The  magistrates  considered  that 
the  driver  and  conductor  of  the  omnibus  might  lawfully  be 
received  within  the  house,  but  that  the  three  men  who  had 
walked  out  for  amusement  or  exercise  were  not  “ travellers  ” ; for 
“ it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  throw  open 
public-houses  on  Sunday  to  persons  living  within  a few  miles,  and 
who  might  choose  to  walk  or  ride  there  for  pleasure.”  As  the 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  it  may  be  taken  to 
have  affirmed  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  proposition  here 
enunciated.  The  case  which  came  before  the  Court  last  week  is 
the  third  which  has  arisen  upon  nearly  the  same  point ; so  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  question  may  now  be  considered  as  finally 
determined.  It  was  a question  of  considerable  importance,  for  we 
know  that,  once  upon  a time — 

Three  Londoners  would  a travelling  go. 

Whether  they  knew  the  way  or  no  ; 

and  the  habit  of  such  expeditions  is  not  yet  extinct.  It  may  now 
be  taken  to  be  settled  law  that  all  those  who  go  abroad  on  Sundays, 
either  for  enjoyment  or  business,  except  those  who  go  abroad  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  getting  drink,  are  entitled  to  be  supplied  with 
refreshment,  and  the  publican  who  supplies  them  is  exempt  from 
the  penalties  of  the  statute.  The  object  of  that  statute  certainly 
was  to  prevent  the  attractions  of  the  public-house  alluring  clerks 
and  artisans  from  places  of  worship,  but  not  to  prevent  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  country  alluring  hard-working  men  out  of  town  on 
Sundays. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

I. 

WE  have  before  us  two  official  documents  of  the  gravest 
interest  with  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  we  hold 
our  Asiatic  Empire.  In  the  “ Eeport  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in 
India,”  and  in  “ Suggestions  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Works  required 
for  improving  Indian  Stations,  prepared  by  the  Barrack  and 
Hospital  Improvements  Commission,”  we  have  an  authentic 
account  of  the  terrible,  yet  in  great  measure  avoidable,  cost  to 
‘ health  and  life  at  which  our  vast  Eastern  dependency  is  at  present 
garrisoned.  We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a summary  of 
facts  which  urgently  claim  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  and  to  indicate  the  measures  which 
' investigation  has  suggested  as  best  calculated  to  remedy  a fearful 
evil. 

To  few  persons,  perhaps,  except  the  alarmists  whose  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  stability  of  our  Indian  dominion  have  out- 
j lived  the  six  years  of  apparent  calm  and  prosperity  by  which 
the  fearful  events  of  1857  have  been  succeeded,  will  these  im- 
portant State  Papers  present  any  special  or  practical  attractions. 

\ Amateurs  in  sanitary  science  have  quite  enough  at  home  to 
occupy  their  attention  without  travelling  to  Hindostan.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  great  works  now  in  progress  for  the  purification 
I of  London,  or  of  the  various  provincial  and  local  organi- 
] zations  for  the  same  object  which  recent  legislation  has  set  in 
i motion,  there  is  quite  enough  theory  afloat  on  the  various  systems 
of  hygiene  which  compete  for  public  favour  in  England,  to  absorb 
whatever  practical  zeal  or  energy  may  be  available  for  a task  which 
i to  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  is  not  only  uninteresting  but 
' repulsive.  The  statistics  of  military  mortality,  dissertations  on 
the  comparative  ravages  of  zymotic,  hepatic,  and  tubercular 
i diseases,  or  on  the  orthodox  principles  of  construction  applicable 
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to  tanks,  drains,  latrines,  and  cesspools,  belong  to  a class  of 
literature  rather  too  professional  to  attain  a drawing-room  popu- 
larity, or  to  command  a very  numerous  class  of  readers  beyond  the 
school  of  amateur  scavengers  and  social  sciolists.  The  Illustrated 
Notes  of  Miss  Nightingale  on  the  Stational  Heports,  together  with 
tlie  interesting  evidence  of  some  of  the  distinguished  witnesses 
who  were  examined,  have  indeed  been  the  pinions  on  which  the 
two  ponderous  folios  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  wafted 
above  the  murky  atmosphere  in  which  nearly  all  other  Parlia- 
mentary documents  of  a kindred  nature  permanently  repose. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  any  special  interest  in  sanitary  reform 
and  its  uninviting  details  that  the  measure  of  attention  which 
these  documents  have  evoked  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  due 
to  a'  conviction  which,  since  this  inquiry  was  first  instituted  five 
years  ago,  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind, 
of  the  imminent  political  perils  involved  in  any  longer  neglect  of 
foes  far  more  insidious  and  more  formidable  to  our  troops  than 
ever  were  Afghans  or  Mahrattas — foes  whom  we  can  only  keep 
at  bay  by  a recourse  to  the  simple  but  proved  weapons  which, 
though  long  unused,  have  been  stored  for  us  in  the  arsenals  of 
sanitary  science.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  the  prompt 
and  practical  application  of  the  elements  of  sanitary  science  to 
our  Indian  military  administration  depends  the  tenure  of  British 
power  in  that  vast  peninsula.  A cluster  of  islands,  comprising 
not  more  than  130,000  square  miles,  undertakes  to  govern  an 
empire  1 2,000  miles  off,  extending  over  26  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  containing  a population  of  180,000,000  of  people,  avowedly 
incapable  of  self-government,  and  therefore  only  to  be  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  military  power.  Competent  authorities, 
enlightened  by  the  warnings  conveyed  by  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
have  decided  that  a European  garrison  of  at  least  70,000  men 
of  all  arms  must  be  permanently  maintained  in  that  country;  and 
authorities  equally  competent  inform  us  that  nearly  70  per  1,000 
of  these  ti.’oops  perish  annually,  and  that  the  cost  at  which  we 
have  held  dominion  there  for  a century  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  a 
company  out  of  each  regiment  every  twenty  months.  We  are 
told,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  that  “ our  army  of  70,000 
British  soldiers  in  India  has  a vast  hospital  of  5,580  beds  con- 
stantly full  of  sick,  and  loses  yearly  by  death  4,830  men,  or 
nearly  five  regiments,”  who  have  to  be  replaced  at  great  cost  by 
successive  shiploads  of  recruits.  And  this  drain  on  our  recruiting 
resources  has  to  be  borne  by  a country  which  undertakes  at  the  same 
time  not  only  to  defend  her  own  shores,  but  to  garrison  her  North 
American,  African,  Australian,  and  West  Indian  colonies,  and  to 
maintain  ten  or  twelve  battalions  in  the  Mediterranean — to  say 
nothing  of  fighting  Maoris,  Kaffirs,  Ashantees,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous enemies  of  all  colours,  in  all  climates,- at  all  costs,  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

If  the  military  administration  of  India  had  [,been  at  the  cost 
and  charge  of  this  cormtry,  instead  of  being  borne  on  the  revenues 
of  our  Eastern  Empire,  we  should  not  now  have  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  out  of  120  stations  in  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  not  one  was  provided  with  that  elementary 
necessity  of  healthful  life — subsoil  drainage.  Some  vigilant  econo- 
mist would  have  ferreted  out  enough  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Hin- 
dostan  to  lay  bare  to  the  taxpayers  of  England  the  reckless  waste  of 
human  life  which  is  annually  occasioned,  not  by  the  ravages  of 
climate  and  the  rays  of  a tropical  sun,  but  by  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  inexpensive  precautions  which  instinct 
has  often  taught  to  savages,  and  which  have  been  forced  by  law 
or  usage  on  almost  all  communities  in  the  lowest  rank  of  civiliza- 
tion, even  in  the  healthiest  latitudes.  If  the  loo^.  a year  which 
is  the  cost  of  each  British  soldier  in  India  had  been  provided  from 
the  proceeds  of  British  taxes,  it  would  probably  not  have  been  left 
to  the  unofficial  and  spontaneous  benevolence  of  an  English  lady  to 
discover  and  reveal  to  the  English  public  the  fact  that,  in  the 
barracks  and  military  hospitals  in  India,  fresh  air  and  pure  water 
were  rarities  the  need  of  which  had  to  be  proved  by  two  large 
folios,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  forty-two  witnesses.  The 
fatal  results  of  intemperance  on  life,  health,  and  character,  and  the 
indiscipline  and  crime  which  are  its  invariable  products  in  all  the 
armies  of  the  world,  are  universally  admitted.  The  specially 
injurious  effects  of  ardent  spirits,  even  in  cold  climates,  in  predis- 
posing the  system  to  organic  disease,  are  sufficiently  well  known 
to  enable  even  those  who  are  without  professional  knowledge  to 
estimate  in  some  degree  their  probable  effects  on  the  constitution 
of  an  Englishman  in  India.  In  that  country,  however,  as  appears 
from  the  Report  before  us,  the  official  allowance  of  raw  spirit 
which  the  soldier  was  permitted  to  purchase  at  the  canteens — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  poison  which  he  coidd  surrep- 
titiously procure  at  the  bazaars  — exceeded  the  rate  of 
eighteen  gallons  per  man  per  annum.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  in  one  hospital  in  Bombay  nearly 
one-tenth  part  of  all  the  admissions  during  a period  of  ten  years 
was  from  delirium  tremens,  and  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  same  witness  (Dr.  John  M'Lennan),  alcohol  destroyed  more 
than  either  fever,  hepatitis,  or  diarrhoea,  and  nearly  as  many  as 
cholera — that  terrible  scourge  which  “first  took  the  form  in  which 
it  ravaged  the  wmrld  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.”  It  may  well  be 
a matter  of  marvel  that,  while  removable  causes  of  vast  evil  were 
superadded  to  those  incidental  to  Indian  climate,  such  a state  of 
things  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mutiny  of  1857,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  details  of  Indian  administration  would  have  been 
forced  by  any  vigorous  or  enlightened  public  opinion  in  England 


on  the  Executive  Government  with  sufficient  effect  to  have  pro- 
duced any  change  in  tlie  direction  of  sanitaiy  reform. 

The  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Queen  in  1858,  and  the  mutiny  which  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  transfer,  led  necessarily  to  inquiries 
into  the  military  as  well  as  political  condition  of  our  Eastern  de- 
pendencies. One  somewhat  questionable  result  of  these  inquiries 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  former  Indo-European  forces  with  the 
Imperial  army.  Another  was  the  investigation,  of  which  the  product 
is  now  before  us,  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  Indian 
gamson.  In  1859,  at  the  instance  mainly  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert,  a Royal  Commission  over  which  he  presided,  and  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  in  India,  and  on  all  subordinate 
details  bearing  upon  that  inquiry.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the 
Report^of  the  Commissioners  (who  had  in  the  meantime,  unfortu- 
nately, ‘ lost  the  services  of  their  first  chairman)  was  published, 
together  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded.  In  August, 
1 864,  the  Report,  together  with  a very  full  abstract  of  all  the  most 
important  documents  contained  in  the  two  folio  volumes,  was  re- 
published by  the  authority  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  Department;  and  the  facts  as  found  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  recommendations  submitted  by  them  to  the  Executive 
Government,  are  now  presented  to  public  notice  in  a condensed  and 
readable  form,  “ with  a view  (as  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
Report)  of  affording  information  on  the  subject  to  commanding, 
engineering,  and  medical  officers.” 

The  volume  entitled  Suggestions  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Works 
required  for  improving  Indian  Stations  emanates  from  the  BaiTack 
and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  at  the  War-Office,  assisted 
by  two  members  representing  the  India  Office,  and  one  from  the 
Local  Government  Act  Office.  This  also  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  Among  so 
vast  a mass  of  statistics  of  population,  temperature,  topography, 
apd  disease  as  these  volumes,  even  in  their  abridged  form,  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  the  facts  and  figures  which  afford  the  most 
fruitful  thesis  for  practical  comment.  But  perhaps  the  striking 
and  (if  it  were  indeed  irremediable)  appalling  contrast  presented 
by  the  vital  statistics  of  India  and  of  England  may  be  said  to  be 
the  great  and  pregnant  fact  disclosed  by  these  inquiries.  In  the  un- 
healthiest  towns  in  England,  and  in  a population  employed  in  the 
unhealthiest  trades,  therate  of  adult  mortality  is  found  not  to  exceed 
1 2 per  1,000  per  annum,  while,  among  the  British  troops  in  India, 
a mortality  of  not  less  than  69  per  i ,000  per  annum  is  officially 
reported  to  take  place.  The  grand  question  which  is  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  which  their  Report  professes  to  answer, 
is,  whether  this  fearful  and  wholesale  destruction  of  life  is  ascrib- 
able  to  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  or  science  to  limit 
or  to  reduce.  It  is  obvious  that  on  the  reply  given  to  this  question 
the  tenure  of  our  power  in  India  must  ultimately  depend.  However 
elastic  may  be  its  revenues,  however  inexhaustible  its  industrial 
resources,  however  unlimited  the  supply  of  cheap  labour  which 
India  can  afford  to  the  European  capitalist,  if  the  military  death- 
rate  cannot  be  greatly  reduced,  no  political  machinery  which 
statesmen  can  provide  can  be  permanently  maintained  in  that  vast 
peninsula. 

The  causes  to  which  the  Commissioners  ascribe  the  high 
military  death-rate  in  India,  though  susceptible  of  numerous 
subdivisions,  may,  for  the  simplification  of  the  subject,  be  classified 
as  threefold : — i.  Those  which  are  attributable  to  defect  or  absence 
of  sanitary  administration ; 2.  Those  which  are  attributable  to 
specified  classes  of  diseases  not  peculiar  to  India ; 3.  Those  which 
are  attributable  to  local  or  atmospheric  influences,  and  are  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  “ climate.” 

Under  the  first  of  these  headings — namely,  the  mortality  ascri- 
bable  to  defective  sanitary  administration — ^fall  all  those  structural 
defects  in  barracks  and  hospitals  which  would  cause  disease  and 
death  in  even  the  healthiest  possible  climate.  The  absence  of 
fresh  air,  pure  water,  suitable  clothing,  and  healthy  occupation, 
the  bad  selection  of  stations  with  a view  solely  to  strategic  and 
in  no  degree  to  sanitaiy  considerations,  may  be  enumerated 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  remediable  administrative  causes 
of  the  present  high  rate  of  military  mortality.  The  Commissioners 
further  inform  us,  with  reference  to  the  same  subject  (and  their 
statement  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Miss  Nightingale’s  valuable 
comments  on  the  Stational  Returns),  that  — 

The  towns  and  bazaars  in  the  vicinity  of  lines  are  in  the  worst  possible 
sanitary  state,  nndrained,  unpaved,  badly  cleansed,  often  teeming  with 
offensive  and  dangerous  nuisances  ; with  tanks,  pools,  and  badly  made 
suifface-gutters  containing  filth  and  foul  water ; the  area  overcrowded  with 
houses  put  up  without  order  or  regularity,  the  external  ventilation  ob- 
structed, and  the  houses  overcrowded  with  people ; no  public  latrines,  and 
every  spai-e  plot  of  ground  covered  with  tilth  in  consequence ; no  water- 
supply,  except  what  is  obtained  from  bad  shallow  wells  and  unwholesome  or 
doubtful  tanks.  These  towns  and  bazaars  are  the  earliest  seats  of  epidemics, 
especially  of  cholera,  before  their  ravages  extend  to  the  European  troops  in 
the  vicinity.  None  of  the  stations  have  any  subsoil  drainage,  and  there  are 
no  other  means  of  removing  the  rainfall  except  surface-gutters.  The  ground 
about  the  lines  is  often  broken  up  in  pits  and  hollows  filled  with  stagnant 
water,  or  it  is  traversed  by  unwholesome  ravines  or  nullahs.  Both  barracks 
and  hospitals  are  built  at  or  close  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  without  any 
thorough  draught  between  the  floors  and  the  ground.  And  the  men  both  in 
barrack-rooms  and  sick-wards  are  exposed  to  damp  and  malaria  from  this 
cause,  as  well  as  from  want  of  drainage.  Barracks  and  hospitals  have  fre- 
quently no  glazed  windows,  and  only  wooden  shutters.  Both  barrack-rooms 
and  sick-wards  are,  as  a rule,  dai-k.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  force  is 
lodged  in  barracks  in  such  large  numbers  per  room  as  to  be  very  injurious  to 
health ; many  of  these  rooms  being  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and 
some  of  them  containing  from  a quarter  to  half  of  a regiment  each.  Water 
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sources  have  been,  Tvitti  one  or  two  exceptions,  selected  without  analysis; 
the  supply  is  taken  from  shallow  wells  and  tanks,  both  of  which  are  very  liable 
to  pollution.  In  a few  cases  the  water  is  derived  from  rivers.  It  is  drawn  by 
dipping,  and  carried  in  skins,  therebj'  increasing  its  impurity.  No  precautions 
are  taken  for  puri^dng  drinking  water,  and  the  whole  arrangement  results  in 
a supply  of  water  (for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes)  of  a bad  or  doubtful 
(juality,  and  such  as  would  be  rejected  in  any  unproved  sanitary  district  in 
this  country.  Hospitals  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  barracks. 
They  have  no  proper  ablution  or  bath  accommodation,  no  drainage,  -water- 
closets,  or  water  supply,  except  what  is  dra-wn  and  carried  by  hand-labour. 
No  trained  attendants  are  provided  for  the  sick.  Connected  with  habits  of 
intemperance  and  want  of  occupation  is  the  prevalence  of  syphilis,  a disease 
which  occasions  a large  amount  of  inefficiency  and  invaliding.  Means  of 
reci-eation  are  few ; of  exercise,  none  ; of  instruction,  limited.  The  soldier’s 
habits  are  sedentary  where  they  ought  to  be  active.  He  is  led  into  vice  and 
intemperance.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  influence  of  climate — which, 
however,  is  altogether  secondar^^  except  as  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
removable  causes  of  disease — the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  proves  that  the 
bad  sanitai-j'  conditions  enumerated,  together  with  unfavourable  habits  as  to 
diet,  intemperance,  and  want  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  the ‘men,  are 
causes  sufficient  to  account  for  a large  part  of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and 
invaliding  occasioned  by  those  diseases  from  which  the  army  in  India 
mainly  suffers.  There  are  no  proper  sanitary'  authorities  in  towns,  no  trained 
officers  of  health  in  any  town  or  cantonment,  and  no  means  whereby  the 
experience  obtained  in  dealing  with  sanitary  questions  at  home  can  be 
rendered  available  for  India  ; until  recently,  no  means  on  the  part  of 
medical  officers  of  receiving  instruction  in  military  hygiene  and  sanitai-y 
knowledge  existed ; there  was  no  recognition  of  the  sanitary  element  in  the 
Army  Medical  Service. — Report,  pp.  121-2. 

The  Commissioners  add  to  these  causes  of  disease  and  mortality 
the  excessive  allotvance  of  raw  spirit  (being-  at  the  rate  of  two 
drams  per  day)  which,  under  existing  regulations,  is  supplied  by 
the  Commissariat  to  each  soldier ; the  neglect  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  adapting  the  clothing  of  the  army  to  the  temperatm-e 
of  India ; and  the  undue  and  premature  exposure  of  recruits  to  a 
tropical  climate  at  too  eai-ly  an  age,  and  before  the  constitution  is 
fully  formed. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  causes  of  mortality  ascribed 
in  the  Report  to  mal-administration,  or  non- administration,  and 
neglect  of  the  rudiments  of  sanitary  science — causes  which  need 
only  for  their  removal  a little  attention  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  that  science  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Government. 
Of  the  remaining  topics  treated  in  the  important  documents 
before  us  we  shall  speak  on  a future  occasion. 


THE  ENGLISH  OPERAS. 


Nothing  daunted  by  his  ill-success  as  a manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  Mr.  Harrison  has  thro-wn  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
new  Company  who  have  turned  him  out  of  his  old  home,  and  the 
public  will  probably  be  the  gainers  by  having  English  opera  given 
at  both  our  large  Opera-houses  this  winter.  As  far  as  he  has  at 
present  gone,  Mr.  Harrison  has  carefully  avoided  the  rock  on  which 
was  wrecked  the  enterprise  of  himself  and  Miss  Pyne  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  fatal  error  of  presenting  himself  as  the  leading- 
character  in  every  new  opera  was  one  for  which  not  even  Miss 
Pyne’s  perfect  singing  was  a sufficient  compensation.  Sweet, 
however,  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; and,  warned  by  experience,  Mr. 
Harrison  has  secured  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Swift,  to  share 
with  him,  if  not  altogether  monopolise,  the  post  of  leading  tenor. 
He  has,  in  other  respects  like-wise,  got  together  a company  quite 
sufficient  to  present  operas  in  a very  good  style,  although  perhaps 
another  principal  soprano  is  somewhat  wanting. 

The  success  of  the  English  version  of  Faust  which  was 
given  last  winter  at  the  same  house  no  doubt  induced  the 
new  lessee  to  open  his  season  with  that  opera,  more  especially 
as  the  original  representatives  of  the  English  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles  were  ready  to  assume  their  parts.  Of  these  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  been  singing  his  best,  and  he  has 
now  worked  up  his  performance  of  Faust  so  as  to  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  music  is  concerned. 
That  winning  grace  and  inimitable  love-making-  which  Signor 
Mario  infuses  into  the  part  belong-  but  to  few,  perhaps  we  may 
say  but  to  one ; and  we  must  not  therefore  complain  that  that 
chai-m  is  wanting.  In  all  other  respects  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  plays  the 
character  admirably.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Sig-nor  Marches!  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  last  year.  He  gives  us  the 
conventional  type,  and  displays  little  or  no  subtlety  of  conception, 
making-  his  devil  but  a vulgar  one  at  the  best.  The  other 
parts  are  all  freshly  filled,  and  a considerable  success  has  been 
achieved  in  each  case.  That  Miss  Pyne  should  not  long  ago  have 
been  tempted  by  the  part  of  Marguerite  is  only  one  among  the 
thousand  instances  of  the  singular  mistakes  made  by  actors  as  to 
their  pet  roles.  Liston,  to  his  dying-  day,  believed  implicitly  that 
he  had  mistaken  his  line,  and  the  nightly  shouts  of  laughter  at 
his  exquisitely  comic  face  failed  to  convince  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  drowning  the  pit  in  tears  by  his 
Lear  or  Othello.  Three  or  four  years  ago  Miss  Pyne  might 
have  been  first  on  a field  where  she  now  appears  as  the 
last.  There  are,  we  conceive,  but  two  readings  to  be  given  to 
Marguerite.  The  details  may  be  varied,  but  the  views  of  the  part 
taken  by  Madlle.  Titiens  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mdme.  Car- 
valho on  the  other,  represent  the  legitimate  divergence ; for  Madlle, 
Lucca’s  saucy  French  grisette  version  we  put  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Of  these,  we  ourselves  prefer  the  reading  of  Mdme. 
Carvalho,  so  perfectly  worked  out  by  Madlle.  Patti.  It  is  not  so 
powerful  in  acting  as  Madlle.  Titiens  makes  it,  whose  last  act  is 
very  striking,  but  we  think  it  the  truer  version.  Miss  Pyne,  as 
might  be  expected,  leans  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the  tragic 


view  of  the  part,  and,  without  attaining  to  the  finish  of  Madlle. 
Patti,  satisfies  us  as  well  as  nearly  any  other  representative  of 
Marguerite  we  have  seen.  Her  singing  is  delightful,  and  in  this 
she  yields  to  no  one  among-  her  many  competitors.  With  Mr. 
Santley’s  voice  still,  as  it  were,  ringing  through  the  house  in  a 
part  which  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own,  it  showed  great 
confidence  in  a new  comer,  even  -with  such  a passport  as  the  name 
of  G arcia,  to  present  himself  as  Valentine.  The  result,  however, 
fully  justified  the  attempt.  Although  the  father  of  the  new  singer 
has  been  resident  among  us  for  many  years,  Mr.  Garcia  is  more  a 
foreigner  than  an  Englishman,  as  his  pronunciation  of  the  text 
sufficiently  proved.  To  whatever  nation,  however,  he  may  belong, 
he  is  unquestionably  a great  acquisition  to  the  operatic  stage.  His 
voice  is  a decided  barytone,  although  not  as  yet  possessing,  or  at  all 
events  using,  the  upper  G (as  was  shown  in  the  duel  trio),  now 
considered  so  essential  for  the  modern  barytone.  The  style  is  ex- 
cellent, the  tone  most  agreeable  and  well  produced,  and  there  is  an 
elegance  and  refinement  in  his  singing,  the  result  of  careful  training, 
without  which  there  is  always  something  wanting  in  a singer, 
although  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  exactly  what  it  is  that 
we  desire.  Mr.  Garcia  moves  well  upon  the  stage,  and  evidently 
possesses  his  share  of  the  dramatic  inheritance  of  his  family.  To 
those  who  remember  Mr.  Santley’s  early  efibrts  as  an  actor,  it  may 
seem  singular  to  say  that  Mr.  Garcia’s  rendering  of  Valentine’s 
dying  curse  was  not  so  forcible  as  that  of  his  predecessor;  yet 
such  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  though  this  will  scarcely  be 
reckoned  a fault  on  a first  appearance  by  those  who  know  the 
danger  which  a young  actor  runs  of  exaggerating  passionate  feel- 
ing. This  very  reticence,  not  want  of  power,  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  promise  for  Mr.  Garcia’s  future  as  an  actor.  We  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  Miss  Cottrell’s  performance  of  Siebel. 
Remembering  this  young-  lady  as  a souh-ette  and  singer  in  bur- 
lesques at  the  Olympic,  we  had  little  faith  in  her  being  able  so  soon 
to  transform  herself  into  an  operatic  singer.  Her  voice,  however, 
has  become  much  more  powerful  than  formerly,  and  she  uses  it 
with  taste.  We  have  too  few  good  operatic  singers  not  to  welcome 
Miss  Cottrell’s  first  attempt,  and  we  hope  that  she  wiU  persevere 
with  industry  in  her  new  career.  The  band  and  chorus,  presided 
over  by  Sig-nor  Arditi,  being  nearly  identical  with  the  forces  which 
he  directs  during  the  performance  of  Italian  opera,  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  Faust,  and  indeed  the  beautiful  accompaniments 
were  rendered  with  admirable  delicacy. 

With  the  flourish  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  a 
musical  programme,  Mr.  Santley’s  name  was  announced  as  a 
member  of  the  company,  which,  however,  only  meant  that 
during-  one  week  he  would  sing  three  times,  for  he  has  already 
departed  to  Barcelona,  after  appearing  as  Germont  in  La  Traviata. 
This  opera  has  served  to  introduce  Sidme.  Kenneth,  an  excellent 
singer  who  ought  to  have  been  heard  some  years  ago.  The  British 
public  is  very  tolerant  of  singers  somewhat  imsses  when  it  has  long 
known  them,  but  it  is  somewhat  impatient  of  those  who,  having 
bestowed  their  freshness  upon  others,  present  themselves  -with 
faded  laurels.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  really  excellent 
points  in  Mdme.  Kenneth’s  singing — her  clear  articulation,  her 
completeness  and  facility  of  execution,  and  her  dramatic  power  — 
may  be  overlooked  in  the  evidently  worn  tones  of  her  voice. 
True,  she  singularly  enough  chose  a character  which  requires 
those  very  qualities  of  voice  and  person  in  which  she  is  deficient, 
and  in  which  a singer,  if  not  youthful,  is  nothing;  so  that  in 
future  parts  she  may  make  that  impression  on  the  many  which 
her  really  good  singing  has  thus  far  made  only  on  the  few. 
Why,  however,  such  an  opera  as  La  Traviata  should  be  chosen  to 
assist  in  the  opening  of  an  English  opera  season,  when  there  are 
other  foreign  operas  by  hundreds  little  known  here,  and  which 
would  be  thankfully  received,  is  marvellous.  Not  even  the 
strong  argument  of  empty  benches  will  induce  managers  to  give 
up  what  has  been  hacknied  to  death,  and  was  never  worth, 
very  much  at  the  best.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  singers  or  of  the 
managers  that,  like  a horse  in  a mill,  we  are  compelled  to  go  Over 
and  over  again  the  same  everlasting  rormd  of  threadbare  operas  ? 
How  differently  does  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris  cater  for  his  audience!  Among-  other  difficMties  under 
which  a National  Opera  labours  is  the  want  of  a manager  with  a 
cultivated  taste  to  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself  without  being 
led  by  a name  or  a cry,  and  bold  and  enterprising  enough  to  give 
his  taste  fair  play ; and  this  want  neither  house  at  present  seems 
likely  to  supply.  While,  however,  Mr.  Harrison  gives  us  such 
operas  as  Faust  and  Lon  Giovanni,  we  must  be  thankful  that  we 
are  no  worse  served. 

At  Covent  Garden  it  is  a pleasure  to  turn  from  Mr.  Macfan-en’s 
dreary,  patchy  Ilelvelhjn,  even  to  such  a well-worn  work  as 
Sonnambida,  more  especially  with  Mr.  Adams  as  Elvino.  This 
second  part  shows  that  we  really  have  a dramatic  tenor  in  this 
gentleman.  His  acting-  is  manly  and  powerful,  probably  the  best 
that  has  been  seen  of  the  character  in  this  country.  Something 
still  remains  of  that  worn  tone  in  the  middle  notes  of  his  voice 
which  we  noticed  on  his  first  appearance ; but  the  upper  register  is 
very  brilliant,  and  it  is  possibly  to  a too  lavish  use  of  these  upper- 
notes  that  the  slight  sense  of  wear  we  have  mentioned  may  be 
due.  If  so,  care  may  restore  evenness  of  tone  to  the  whole  voice. 
Elvino  was  written  for  Rubini,  at  a time  when  his  mastery  over- 
all the  intricacies  of  vocalization  was  at  its  zenith.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Adams  to  alter  and  facilitate 
passages  which  are  certainly  of  great  difficulty ; but  florid  singing 
is  not,  we  imagine,  a strong  point  with  him.  His  execution 
cannot  at  present  be  called  brilliant,  and  -svill  benefit  by  greater- 
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cultivation.  His  performance  and  singing',  however,  are  on  the 
whole  very  satisfaotory,  and  such  as  will  excite  considerable 
interest  in  each  fresh  character  which  he  now  undertakes.  A 
new  Amina  was  not  so  successful  as  the  Elvino.  Madlle. 
Martorelle  was  favourably  known  in  concert-rooms  last  season 
for  her  piquant  singing-  of  Spanish  songs.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  sing  a single  song  in  a concert-room  with  suc- 
cess, and  another  to  go  through  an  entire  opera ; and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  her  musical  cultivation  MadUe.  Martorelle  must  be 
held  as  overtaxed  by  the  demands  of  Amina.  Her  elegant  figure 
and  graceful  action  did  much  in  her  favour,  but  her  execution  of 
the  two  florid  songs — altered  by  her  with  very  liberal  license — 
was,  too  much  after  the  modern  fashion,  incomplete ; though  this 
incompleteness  she  endeavoured  to  disguise  by  a certain  dash, 
imposing  enough  upon  some  of  the  audience.  In  the  concerted 
pieces  too,  the  test  of  a good  singer,  we  thought  her  weak  j rarely, 
indeed,  have  we  heard  the  soprano  part  of  the  quintet  in  the 
bed-room  scene  given  with  less  effect.  We  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  audience  did  not  seem  to  notice  these  defects,  or  perhaps 
they  “ looked  in  her  face  and  then  forgave  them  all  ” ; and  each 
repetition  of  the  opera  has  drawn  a great  crowd,  to  which  result 
Madlle.  Martorelle  has,  we  believe,  contributed  as  much  as  Mr. 
Adams — although  perhaps  both  owe  something  to  the  failure  of 
Helvellyn,  which,  •svell  played  and  sung  as  it  is,  seems  already  on 
its  last  legs.  A Mr.  Coates  has  appeared  in  two  acts  of  Masmiiello, 
but  the  part  is  so  singularly  ill  adapted  to  his  powers  that, 
beyond  giving  him  credit  for  a tenor  voice  of  pleasing  but  not 
powerful  quality,  we  will  say  nothing  of  his  performance,  but 
await  his  appearance  in  some  more  suitable  character.  The  new 
Company  caunot  be  charged  with  supineness  in  their  management, 
since  Mr.  Hatton’s  opera,  to  which  we  look  forward  with  con- 
siderable interest,  is  to  be  played  to-night,  with,  we  sincerely 
trust,  more  success  than  has  attended  the  first  novelty  they  have 
produced. 


EEVIEWS. 


TRANSATLANTIC  METAPHYSICS.* 

IT  seems  to  be  a characteristic  and  settled  principle  of  the 
American  mind  to  claim  for  itself  an  exemption  from  the 
precedents,  the  traditions,  and  the  established  experience  of 
Europe.  In  politics,  in  finance,  in  social  and  domestic  organiza- 
tion, the  Ifiws  which  have  been  observed  to  govern  or  restrain 
the  people  of  the  Old  World  appear  to  have  no  power  over 
the  New.  Not  only  has  a new  code  of  national-  and  social  ethics 
supplanted  the  worn-out  and  timid  regulative  code  of  the  men  of 
old  time,  but  a not  less  contemptuous  disregard  seems  to  be  shown 
to  what  it  has  been  those  elders’  boast  to  have  achieved  in  matters 
of  a less  transient  or  conventional  kind.  We  may  trace  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  “ Know-nothings  ” extending  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  the  domains  of  philosophy.  There  is, 
it  may  be  feared,  a deeper  cause  than  mere  indifierence  for  the 
ignorance  in  which  American  writers  are  frequently  contented  to 
remain  as  regards  studies  and  conclusions  familiar  to  the  thinking 
classes  of  Europe.  It  argues  more  than  the  natural,  and 
perhaps  inevitable,  disadvantage  that  must  cling  to  a new 
people  springing  up  rapidly  at  a remote  distance  from  the 
traditional  learning,  the  mental  discipline,  and  the  critical  atmo- 
sphere of  long-established  civilization,  and  precluded  from  access  to 
collections  of  old  books.  Those  drawbacks  might  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  operate,  had  but  increased  opportunities  of  acquaintance 
with  the  past  been  suffered  to  mitigate  that  instinctive  preference 
for  the  new  over  the  old,  and  that  habitual  contempt  for  the 
wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  experience  of  older  nations,  which 
must  be  fatal  to  the  sound  and  wholesome  training  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  a people.  It  is  an  amusing  result  of  thus  arbitrarily 
ignoring  the  past  that  we  find  a new  and  upstart  generation  falling, 
after  all,  without  knowing  it,  into  the  old  groove  of  thought,  and 
addling  its  brains  with  problems  and  difficulties  which  vexed  abler 
and  more  thoughtful  minds  whole  centuries  ago.  The  trite  and 
familiar  proverb  that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ” may 
indeed  be  held  somewhat  cheap  and  musty  in  the  land  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  milking  machine  and  India-rubber  shoes. 
Nevertheless,  the  tendency  in  human  nature  to  repeat  itself  is  far 
too  strong  even  for  the  Transatlantic  idiosyncrasy.  In  the  physical 
or  mechanical  sciences,  or  in  whatever  relates  to  mere  material 
well-being,  where  experiment  and  smartness  of  invention  are  the 
principal  instruments  of  discovery,  there  is,  of  com'se,  ample  room 
for  progress  of  a real  and  valuable  kind.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
the  realms  of  philosophy,  as  distinct  from  science,  in  face  of  the 
questions  that  relate  to  man’s  inner  nature,  his  origin  and  destiny, 
that  we  find  the  aspiring  mind  of  the  age  brought  up  by  the  old 
obstacles,  betraying  its  incompetence  by  vaunting  as  novel  and 
original  conclusions  what  are  but  the  leavings  of  an  earlier 
generation,  and  flaunting  itself  in  the  threadbare  mental  fashions 
of  Europe,  which  it  fondly  conceives  to  form  a spick  and  span 
new  philosophy  of  its  own. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard  upon  the  Will  is  a nota- 
ble instance  of  the  natural  result  of  this  habit  of  neglecting  or 
contenming  the  prior  labours  of  European  thinkers  upon  that 
critical  portion  of  metaphysics.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the 
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contrary,  the  writer  has  taken  up  that  time-worn  yet  still  un- 
fathomed subject  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  many  of  his 
countrymen  have  pitchforked  themselves  into  prominent  places 
in  camps  and  armies ; with  no  more  special  study  of  the  mysteries 
6f  his  science  than  those  smart  attorneys  or  mule-breeders  dreamed 
of  bestowing  upon  the  art  of  war,  and  with  no  less  happy  ignorance 
of  the  speculations,  controversies,  and  heart-burnings  which  have 
follorved  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  necessity  and  of  free 
will  than  had  those  impromptu  tacticians  of  the  strategy  and  the 
achievements  of  Hannibal  or  Crnsar,  Vauban  or  Napoleon.  The 
only  fonnal  treatise  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  degree  of  attention  is  that 
of  his  countryman  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  he  apparently  con- 
siders, in  the  true  Know-nothing  spirit,  to  comprise  everything 
worth  knowing  that  has  been  said  or  could  be  said  upon  the 
matter,  and  to  have  rendered  superfluous  whatever  may  have  been 
contributed  before  or  since  by  philosophers  of  the  European  cast. 
More  than  half  the  present  treatise  is  devoted  to  a criticism  and 
refutation  of  the  system  of  that  dry  old  Calvinist  divine ; and  in 
exposing  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  weak  points  in  that  writer’s 
theory,  Mr.  Hazard  seems  to  think  that  he  has  disposed  once  for 
all  of  the  arguments  of  the  whole  school  of  “ necessarians,”  and  re- 
moved finally  the  one  “grand  obstruction  to  the  progvess  of  ethics 
and  theology.”  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  in  deference  to  the 
recent  growth  and  modern  standard  of  education  in  America,  to 
expect  any  very  laboured  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  this 
controversy.  The  fragments  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  versified  me- 
taphysics of  Lucretius,  even  as  condensed  by  the  substantial 
learning  of  Cudworth,  may  lie  too  deep  down  in  the  fossil  strata 
of  the  past  to  be  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  bran-new 
philosophy  of  the  West.  Even  the  pages  of  Hobbes  may  be 
voted  too  dry  and  antiquated  for  minds  which  the  dust  of  centu- 
ries seems  but  to  irritate  and  to  choke;  while  any  reference  to  such 
modern  phases  of  the  controversy  as  the  works  of  Kant  or  Comte — 
not  to  come  so  near  home  as  Bentham  or  Mill — might  be  an  infraction 
of  that  Monroe  doctrine  in  literature  which  would  shut  out  from 
the  sacred  soil  of  American  thought  every  unhallowed  Em-opean 
foot.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  close  the  ear  to  the  intrusion  of 
recent  or  alien  sounds  than  to  attune  the  mind  to  really  fresh  and 
original  ideas.  Without  having,  in  all  probability,  read  one  line  of 
the  Schoolmen — 

Those  bigots  in  the  night  of  time — 

we  find  Mr.  Hazard  starting,  at  the  outset  of  his  imdertaking,  with 
a string  of  postulates  which  outdo  in  arbitrariness  and  audacity 
the  most  dogmatic  flights  of  the  LTefragable  Doctor.  The 
coolness  and  confidence  with  which  he  pursues  the  “ high  prion 
road,”  iu  the  face  of  the  whole  host  of  modern  inductive 
logicians,  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  the  most  scholastic 
divine  with  mortification  and  envy.  The  entire  basis  of 
his  system  of  metaphysics  is  one  of  pure  theology.  The 
arguments  for  the  freedom  both  of  intelligence  and  will 
are  drawn  out  from  a starting-point  as  abstract  and 
dogmatical  as  that  of  the  Sentences  or  the  Sumnia  of  Aquinas. 
Accustomed  as  we  have  been,  under  the  regime  of  positive  or 
inductive  philosophy,  to  commence  our  inquiries  with  the  observa- 
tion and  analysis  of  facts,  it  is  something  portentous  to  find 
ourselves  set  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite,  and  assuming 
no  less  than  the  entire  scheme  of  ontological  divinity  as  the 
datum  point  of  our  new  psychological  creed.  Working  his  theory 
downwards,  from  the  sublime  heights  of  the  absolute  and  the 
infinite,  Mr.  Hazard  proceeds  to  apply  the  definition  of  the 
Supreme  First  Cause  to  its  finite  epitome  in  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  of  man.  The  same  powers,  especially  those  of  in- 
dependent and  spontaneous  causation,  must  be  inherent  in  lesser 
degree  in  the  human  copy  of  the  archetype.  It  is  something  novel 
in  our  day  to  see  the  solution  of  psychological  problems  in  the 
hands  of  high  Calvinist  theology,  and  the  basis  of  moral  and 
mental  science  laid  down  in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  First  Article  of  Religion ; — 

We  content  ourselves  with  the  conclusion,  that  here  and  now,  the  finite 
mind  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  finite  powers  con-esponding  to 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  other  creative  attributes  of  the 
Infinite  ; and,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  exerts  these  powers  in  the  same  mode 
and  under  the  same  conditions  ; that  is,  it  has  wants,  it  has  a faculty  of 
effort,  or  will,  by  which  to  endeavour  to  gratify  those  wants  ; and  it  has 
knowledge,  which  enables  it  to  form  preconceptions  of  the  future  effects  of 
those  eftbrts,  and  to  judge  as  to  what  effort  to  make,  and  thus  determine 
that  effort  and  the  consequent  effect,  as  in  itself  A creative  first  cause. 

By  tbe  end  of  the  fii'st  chapter  we  have  thus  learnt  to  undo  the 
work  of  a good  hundred  years — which  has  gone  to  sever  sharply 
between  metaphysics  and  divinity — and  find  ourselves  at  a meta- 
physical high-water  mark  anterior  to  the  beginning  even  of  the 
Scottish  era.  The  postulates  which  we  are  quietly  to  assume  as 
calling  for  no  antecedent  proof  are  those  of  “ the  existence  of  our 
own  finite  intelligence,  of  other  similar  finite  intelligences,  and  of 
the  Supreme  or  Infinite  Intelligence.”  “ We  have  come  to  know 
ourselves,  our  fellow  beings,  and  God,  as  powers  producing  certain 
effects,  as  being  Cause.”  As  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the 
idea  of  Cause  iu  our  author’s  system  involves  the  notion  of  origi- 
nating effects,  or  setting  things  in  motion  by  a self-contained  and 
spontaneous  principle  or  power,  apart  from  all  conditions,  laws,  or 
antecedents,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  need,  after  this  sweeping 
assumption,  for  the  subsequent  array  of  metaphysical  proofs. 
The  first  chapter  embraces  the  whole  conclusion,  'and  nothing 
more  can  be  needed  than  to  educe  the  appropriate  inferences,  and 
stamp  Q.E.D.  upon  every  step  of  the  demonstration  with  the 
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trimnpliant  authoritativeness  of  Euclid.  And  such,  in  fact,  -will 
he  found  on  examination  to  be  the  case.  Wanting  the  technical 
forms  of  logical  mode  and  figure,  there  is  the  same  rigour  of  verbal 
inference  by  which  in  old  argumentative  treatises  we  find  our- 
selves, after  the  first  fatal  grant  of  the  major  premiss,  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  sjdlogism  and  sorites.  But  the  result  is  little 
more  than  verbal  after  all.  If  man  is,  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  sphere,  “ a supreme  and  a sole  creative  first  cause,”  and  if 

his  will  is  infinite,”  though  “limited  in  its  range  because  power  of 
conception  is  finite,”  it  is  but  a waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a free  agent  in  the  exercise  of 
his  intelligence  and  will.  The  truth,  however,  is  that,  throwing 
himself  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  speculation  without  previously 
sounding  its  depths  or  arming  himself  with  the  charts  laid  down 
by  previous  explorers,  Mr.  Hazard  finds  himself  upon  a shore  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  ordinary  thought,  and  one  which  has 
been  touched  only  to  be  abandoned  as  sterile  and  unprofitable. 
The  track  he  has  set  himself  takes  him,  fronr  the  first,  wholly  out 
of  the  latitude  in  which  two  generations  of  thinkers  have  instinc- 
tively consented  to  prosecute  the  search  for  truth.  One  of  the 
first  quicksands  to  be  encountered  is  the  old  scholastic  division 
into  the  two  “ entities  ” of  matter  and  spirit.  Matter,  of  course, 
has  to  be  defined.  “ All  the  sensations  which  we  attribute  to 
matter  ” — and  here,  again,  the  author  runs  off  into  theology — are, 
we  are  told,  “as  fully  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  thej''  are 
the  thought,  the  imagery  of  God  directly  imparted,  or  made  pal- 
pable to  our  finite  minds,  as  by  the  hypothesis  of  a distinct 
external  substance,  in  which  He  has  moulded  this  thought  and 
imagery.”  To  adopt  the  prior  alternative,  that  our  sensations  of 
what  is  external  are  but  “ the  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  intel- 
ligence,” and  to  ignore  matter  entirely,  would  be  to  free  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  author’s  view,  “from  many  apparent  if  not  real 
difiiculties,”  leaving  us  “ only  to  consider  the  action  of  intelligence 
in  its  finite  and  infinite  forms.”  In  the  ideal  world,  to  which  all 
existing  phenomena  would  thus  be  narrowed,  it  would  doubtless 
be  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  metaphysician  to  disport  himself. 
Having  disposed  of  matter  and  material  conditions  as  determining 
or  influencing  the  action  of  infinite  or  finite  intelligence  and  voli- 
tion, little  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  maintain  a balance  of  forces  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
as  in  the  physical  universe,  who  think  it  no  derogation  from 
the  action  of  the  will  that  in  acting  it  remains  true  to  laws  and 
modes  of  operation  inherent  in  the  general  constitution  of  things, 
and  who  see  in  conformity  to  those  universal  laws  and  harmonies 
the  truest  and  highest  tests  of  freedom.  In  the  school,  if  it  still 
exists  as  such,  of  which  Mr.  Hazard  makes  himself  the  represen- 
tative, it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  of  law  or  condition  otherwise 
than  as  some  external  antagonistic  force,  which  conflicts  with,  and 
either  crushes  or  is  crushed  by,  the  spontaneous  principle. 

Viewing  man  simply  in  the  individual,  and  betraying  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  method  of  approaching  mankind  in  the  aggregate 
or  the  mass,  Mr.  Hazard  is  wide  as  the  poles  from  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Buckle,  find  the  doctrine  of  averages  realized  in  moral  action, 
and  discover  a law  of  uniformity  at  a certain  point  in  the  scale  of 
conduct,  where  individual  differences  blend  into  a harmonious  whole. 
The  conclusion  at  which  even  Edwards  had  arrived  independently, 
that  from  the  same  causes  the  same  eflfects  must  always  follow,  and 
by  consequence  that,  if  we  knew  all  the  antecedents,  we  could  for 
certain  predict  the  consequences  in  morals  and  politics,  he  scouts 
as  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  agent.  Another  province 
of  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
dominant temper  of  modern  thought  is  that  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  force  in  physics.  Arguing,  for  instance,  from  the 
visible  arrestation  of  a body,  such  as  a ball,  thrown  by  the  hand 
and  impinging  upon  other  bodies,  as  well  as  retarded  in  its  motion 
by  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere,  he  is  led  to  infer,  in  contempt 
for  the  old  first  law  of  motion,  a gi'adual  wearing  out  or  diminu- 
tion of  motive  force,  which,  in  process  of  time,  if  not  kept  up  by 
some  intervening  or  auxiliary  force,  must  bring  everything  in 
nature  to  a standstill : — 

As  any  force  of  matter  in  motion  depends  upon  its  supposed  tendency  to 
continue  in  motion  ; and  it  being  evident  that  some  of  the  bodies,  coming  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other  with  equal  force,  must  be  stopped  ; and  that 
matter  has  no  power  to  put  itself  in  motion  again,  it  follows  that  the  power 
of  tliat  portion  thus  stopped  is  annihilated ; and  the  powder  of  matter  being 
thus  continually  diminishing,  must,  with  sufficient  time,  be  eventually 
destroyed,  or,  at  least,  be  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 

That  matter  has  not  yet  come  to  this  state  of  quiescence — in 
other  words,  that  its  causative  power  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
hausted— is  due,  in  Mr.  Hazard’s  opinion,  to  the  constant  inter- 
position of  free  and  spontaneous  intelligence,  whether  infinite 
or  finite,  much  as  the  impact  of  comets  is  supposed  to 
keep  up  the  heat  and  electric  energy  of  the  sun.  Thus, 
as  matter  cannot  possibly  be  Cause  in  the  proper  sense,  except  by 
means  of  motion — and  motion  can  in  nowise  be  self-engendered, 
but  must  be  derived  from  without — the  primum  mobile  must  be 
referred  to  the  single  “ entity  ” of  spirit,  which,  thus  asserting  its 
superiority  to  matter,  can  never  be  controlled  by  any  condition  or 
law  of  an  exterior  and  material  kind.  There  is  something  very 
neat  and  ingenious  in  a compact  argument  of  this  sort,  and  to 
minds  of  a certain  conformation  and  training  such  modes  of  rea- 
soning may  carry  a high  degree  of  conviction.  They  involve,  it 
will  be  seen,  a total  reconstruction  of  the  science  of  nature,  no 
less  than  that  of  mind.  Such  a revolution  may  seem  a trifle  in 
the  newer  parts  of  the  world.  Plere,  however,  with  our  anti- 
quated adherence  to  the  methods  and  the  experience  of  centuries, 


and  our  humdrum  persistence  in  building  upwards  from  the 
observation  of  facts  rather  than  flying  into  metaphysical  space 
upon  the  wings  of  the  infinite,  we  are  hardly  to  be  tempted 
to  auck  the  eggs  of  philosophy  after  the  novel  recipe  of  the 
far  West,  even  at  the  bidding  of  one  of  that  band  of  wise 
men  of  the  future  who,  like  the  author  before  us,  have  long  ago 
changed  old  lamps  for  new,  and  who,  from  heights  accessible  only 
to  the  American  eagle,  “ alone  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  radiant 
fields  of  speculation  which  lie  beyond.” 


WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED.* 

IF  a borough-owner  or  monger,  bent  on  enlisting  recruits  for  His 
Majesty’s  Government  or  His  Majesty’s  Opposition  in  the  year 
1822,  had  looked  one  Friday  evening  into  the  Union  Debating 
Society  at  the  Red  Lion,  Cambridge,  his  attention  would  have 
been  drawn  to  two  speakers  then  and  there  dividing  the  applause 
of  a long  and  not  very  well  lighted  room.  Of  the  pair,  one  was 
short  of  stature,  stoutly  built,  yet  remarkably  upright  in  his. 
carriage,  whose  otherwise  heavy  cast  of  features  was  relieved  by 
blight  and  expressive  ej'es.  He  spoke  with  more  force  than 
grace ; he  never  hesitated  for  a word ; his  matter  was  rather 
copious  than  well-chosen ; he  amazed  all  who  heard  him  by  the 
opulence  of  his  illustrations  and  images,  and  perplexed  not  a few 
of  them  by  the  devious  course  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  rehearsing,  and  at  times  even  rivalling  in 
those  mimic  debates,  his  futiu-e  displays  in  the  actual  warfare  of 
Parliament  or  the  hustings.  The  other,  less  rhetorical  and  less 
impetuous,  but  much  terser,  more  graceful  and  winning  in  matter 
and  in  manner,  possessed,  apparently,  the  larger  share  of  the  gifts 
most  prized  on  hustings  and  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  He  was 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed.  In  the  Cambridge  arena  this  pair 
of  athletes,  though  occasionally  crossing  swords,  fought  usually 
on  the  same  side ; and  it  was  seldom  the  side  of  the  Government, 
and  not  always  that  of  the  Chiu’ch.  The  currents  of  their  lives 
afterwards  divided  them — the  one  adhering  to  the  Whig  banner, 
under  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred,  the  other  enlisting  in 
the  Tory  battalion,  which,  at  the  moment  of  his  joining  it 
(1831-2),  had  little  to  attract,  though  it  stood  much  in 
need  of,  such  a recruit.  Division,  however,  never  lessened 
their  respect  and  affection  for  each  other.  To  the  one 
a long  course  of  political  and  literary  success  was  granted ; 
the  expectations  which  the  other  had  awakened  at  Eton  and 
justified  at  Cambridge,  an  early  death  extinguished.  So  pre- 
carious is  literary  fame  in  any  age  that  the  name  of  Praed  is 
probably  far  better  known  at  this  moment  than  his  writings,  while 
even  his  name  is  little  more  than  a shadow  to  the  generation  which 
has  sprung  up  since  Ins  death.  “ State  the  titles  of  Praed’s  principal 
poems,  and  what  you  know  of  the  dates  or  occasions  of  them  ? ” 
would  be  a staggering  question  at  competitive  examinations.  But 
lime  data  pama,  for  the  most  part,  to  all  who  write  in  Magazines, 
and  who,  moreoA-er,  display,  like  Praed,  somewhat  of  the  temper 
of  the  ostrich  as  regards  their  offspring.  He  regarded  the  best  of 
his  A'erses  as  little  more  than  trifles  for  the  hour,  and  though,  as 
it  appears,  he  sometimes  revised,  he  never  collected,  them.  Why 
we  have  so  long  awaited  the  present  collection  and  edition  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  in  the  following  words : — 

The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  no  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  those- 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  undertaking,  who  may  rather  be  charged 
with  too  anxious  a sense  of  duty  than  with  any  iudifterence  of  feeling. 
Though  well  aware  that  there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  books,  no  less  than 
of  men,  and  that  a debt  is  due  to  the  generation  which  is  passing  away  for 
which  the  next  can  give  no  acquittance,  they  har'e  been  willing  to  forego 
the  advantage  of  a timely  appearance,  and  even  to  be  held  defaulters  in  a 
matter  of  admitted  obligation,  rather  than  bring  out  what  seemed  to  them 
an  imperfect  work,  or  do  less  than  justice  to  him  whose  memory  as  a man, 
no  less  than  an  author,  it  is  intended  to  preserve. 

Praed,  in  bis  peculiar  vein  of  verse  and  bumour  a classic,  bas 
tbus  obtained  a classical  edition  of  bis  remains.  We  may  regret 
tbe  delay,  but  we  bave  not  suffered  by  it  j indeed,  both  bis  fame 
and  bis  name — tbus,  as  it  were,  revived,  and  divested  of  tbe  con- 
temporary accidents  tbat  surrounded  both  more  than  thirty 
years  ago — are  perhaps  gainers  rather  than  losers  by  this  tardy 
collection  of  bis  verses.  These  retain  so  much  vitality  even  now 
as  to  justify  to  tbe  full  their  early  popularity  at  a time  when  his 
rhymes  or  bis  prose  were  a certain  recommendation  to  tbe 
ephemeral  pages  which  contained  them.  America,  indeed,  bas 
cherished  bis  writings  more  sedulously  than  England,  for  she  has 
three  separate  collections  of  them,  while  his  own  country, 
until  the  present  year,  had  not  even  one.  But  the  American  editions 
are  far  from  complete  or  accurate,  and  the  later  of  them  saddles 
him  with  a brood  he  never  hatched  or  owned,  but  which  were  the 
work  of  a clever  imitator  of  his  style. 

Had  Praed  been  permitted  to  fulfil  the  expectations  awakened 
by  his  brilliant  career  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  his  own  early  fame 
would  have  been  his  most  formidable  antagonist.  As  the  “ Pere- 
grine Com’tenay  ” and  “Vivian  Joj'euse”  of  the  Etonian  tmdKniyM  s 
QuaHerly  Mayazine,  as  the  “ <1>  ” of  the  annuals  and  miscellanies  of 
the  last  generation,  he  had  displayed,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  so 
much  command  and  control  of  language,  such  ready,  genial,  and 
original  wit,  such  keen  insight  into  the  feelings  or  the  fashions  of 
the  day,  such  dexterity  in  catching  the  Cynthias  of  the  minute, 
that  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  the  man  so  far  to  surpass  the 
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outli  as  not  to  provoke  injurious  comparisons  with  himself.  His 
oyish  verses  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  those  of  the 
brothers  Horace  and  James  Smith,  nor  did  they  come  far  behind 
some  of  the  wittiest  and  most  graceful  productions  of  him  whom 
Hood  designates  as  “ once  Little  but  now  Moore'''  Forty  years  ago 
the  held  of  witty  epigrammatic  verse,  in  such  form  at  least  as  the 
nineteenth  century  requires,  was  almost  clear.  Hood  had  not  yet 
displayed  his  extraordinary  gifts  in  gay  or  grave  poetry;  the 
ImjoMs'by  Legends  had  not  astonished  the  world  by  rhymes  that  in 
themselves  are  jests,  or  by  clothing  ghastly  superstitions  of  the 
people  in  the  garb  of  “ laughter  holding  both  his  sides.”  Swift’s 
humour  and  Prior’s  had  grown  obsolete;  something  of  an 
autumnal  tinge  had  fallen  on  the  lighter  verses  of  Goldsmith  and 
Gray ; the  Bath  Guide  had  become  almost  as  much  a record  of 
extinct  manners  as  the  Adventures  of  Sir  Hudihras.  Praed  was 
among  the  foremost,  both  in  time  and  merit,  to  work  a new  vein  of 
genial  and  graceful  pleasantry.  He  may  since  have  been  sur- 
passed, yet,  to  judge  of  him  fairly,  we  must  compare  him,  not  with 
the  humorous  poets  of  1864,  but  with  those  who  were  coeval 
with  him  forty  years  ago. 

Nor,  if  we  go  back  to  the  same  period,  shall  we  find  his  serious 
and  sentimental  verse  devoid  of  high  promise  and  considerable 
merit.  Even  when  he  dropped  the  comic  mask,  he  exhibited  many 
of  the  gifts  of  the  satirist  and  the  lyrical  versifier.  To  say  that 
of  the  poets  on  Johnson’s  list  two-thirds  were  his  inferiors,  would 
be  more  injurious  than  complimentary  to  Praed,  inasmuch  as 
two-thirds  of  those  who  make  up  Johnson’s  Lives  were  either 
blockheads  in  verse  or  “ mere  cobblers  in  respect  of  fine 
workmen.”  The  poems  wliich  Praed  produced  before  he  affixed 
B.A.  to  his  name  are  at  least  equal  to  any  which  Pope  or 
Dryden  had  written  at  a similar  age ; and,  bating  a few  pre- 
liminary flashes  in  them  of  the  power  afterwards  embodied  in 
Comus,  Milton’s  vacation  exercises  are  inferior  to  Praed’s  school 
and  college  exercises.  The  promise  of  Chatterton,  compared 
with  that  of  Praed,  stands  in  the  relation  of  torchlight  to  gaslight ; 
and  we  must  look  with  far  “ reverted  ” or  with  far  “ forward  ” 
eyes  before  we  meet  with  a youth  and  early  manhood  so  signally 
stamped  as  his  was,  either  by  performance  or  promise.  Nor  are 
his  essaj's  in  prose  much  less  remarkable  than  his  verses.  For 
terse  and  elegant  expression,  for  true  and  lively  sketches  of  life 
and  manners,  his  contributions  to  the  Etonian  tread  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  Sketch-Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  surpass  in 
merit  at  least  a moiety  of  the  papers  which  once  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  Tatlev,  the  Idler,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Connois- 
seur. Perhaps  a wary  critic  in  1 824  might  have  discerned  a speck 
on  these  buds  of  promise  in  the  very  excellence  of  their  form. 
Something  too  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age  is  perceptible  in  these 
sallies  of  youth.  The  fire  of  genius  is  less  apparent  in  them  than 
the  clear  steady  lamp  of  experienced  and  reflecting  manhood.  They 
savour  almost  as  much  of  the  end  as  of  the  beginning  of  a literary 
career. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  how  it  chanced  that  Praed 
escaped  the  early  spoiling  which  usually  awaits  early  excellence. 
How  came  it  that  he  was  not  accounted  a prodigy  by  his 
immediate  relatives  and  friends  ? Flis biographer  accounts  for  the 
escape  from  this  melancholy  doom.  In  his  father  Praed  possessed 
a sensible  and  sagacious  monitor.  The  elder  Praed,  we  are  told, 
“ never  spared  the  priming-knife,  preferring  that  the  literary 
exercises  of  a boy  should  be  stiff'  and  formal  rather  than  loose  or 
careless.  He  required  plain  sense  plainly  spoken,  and  would 
tolerate  no  extravagances.”  Horace’s  father  was  not  more  j udicious 
in  the  moral  training  of  his  promising  son  than  was  Praed’s  in 
thus  exercising  his  “ pruning-knife.”  The  son’s  facility  in  com- 
position was  precisely  of  the  kind  to  have  been  spoilt  by  injudicious 
wonder  and  praise.  To  the  paternal  curb  we  owe  some  of  the 
good  sense  and  much  of  the  correct  expression  which  are  remark- 
able even  in  Praed’s  earliest  compositions.  “ Paulo  sufflami- 
nandus  erat  noster  Haterius”  — he  had  in  his  active  fancy  all  the 
elements  of  a mere  rhetorician,  and  in  his  rich  and  ready  wit  most 
of  the  ingredients  of  a parodist  or  a modern  writer  of  burlesques. 
The  early  discipline  of  home  and  the  classical  discipline  of  school 
probably  saved  him  from  the  pitfalls  of  excessive  punning,  and  the 
snares  of  lawless  and  vulgar  travesty — snares  and  pitfalls  which 
seem  to  be  the  special  infliction  of  the  present  generation  of 
writers  and  readers  alike. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a school  magazine  possesses  any  inte- 
rest for  the  public,  however  welcome  it  may  be  to  the  authors 
and  their  friends,  or  to  parents  and  guardians.  It  is  either  too  local 
or  too  academic  in  its  character  for  the  general  taste.  It  may 
display  some  acquaintance  with  books  and  some  skiU  in  composi- 
tion, but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  exhibit  any  knowledge  of 
life  beyond  what  books  can  furnish,  and  books  alone  are  as  often 
will-o’-the-wisps  as  steadfast  beacons  to  young  authors.  Win- 
chester, Harrow,  Westminster,  and  Rugby  have  each  of  them  at 
sundry  times  attempted  to  enliven  or  instruct  their  elders ; but 
the  fame  or  failure  of  the  enterprise  has  rarely  spread  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  school,  or  the  academic  groves  of  Cam  or  Isis,  which 
in  fact  are  the  school  on  a larger  scale.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
once  popular  and  still  readable  Etonian.  Of  that  periodical  Praed 
was,  even  by  the  admission  of  men  since  famous  in  their  time,  the 
informing  spirit ; and,  apart  from  literary  merits,  it  argues  no 
common  amount  of  practical  ability  in  one  still  in  his  teens  to 
have  been  its  able  editor,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  effective 
of  its  contributors. 

Milton’s  Latin  verses  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  weapons 
with  which  the  recruits  of  the  Roman  legions  hardened  or  made 


supple  their  sinews  for  the  duties  of  war  and  the  camp.  Praed’s 
poetry  was  in  some  respects  a similar  implement.  It  trained  him 
in  the  cultivation  of  style ; it  disciplined  the  buoyant  animal 
spirits  of  youtli ; it  procured  him  a name  at  a period  when  few 
ingenious  youths  have  achieved  higher  distinctions  than  a New- 
degate  prize,  or  at  most  a volume  of. /Mrem'/fiz,  printed  but  not 
published,  and  dear  alone  to  young  ladies  who  keep  albums,  or 
to  young  gentlemen  who  keep  a taste,  or  would  be  thought  to  do 
so.  But  Themis,  rather  than  the  “ Muses  and  such  like  branches 
of  learning,”  was  his  mnturer  cynosure ; and  even  Themis,  and  her 
seals  and  maces,  was  to  him  a less  potent  name  than  Parliamentary 
success.  “The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command”  was 
the  fixed  purpose  of  his  later  years.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object 
his  good  sen.se  was  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  even  in  Iris  highest  com- 
positions. He  trusted  neither  to  his  ready  wit  nor  his  brilliant 
fancy ; these  may  adorn,  but  they  will  never  ensure  I’arli amentary 
success.  He  knew  that  the  most  triumphant  career  at  school  or  the 
Universities  weighs  as  little  with  Lords  or  Commons  as  shields  of 
many  quarterings,  or  skill  in  elocution,  or  coats  tiiat  cleave  to 
the  form,  or  tbe  fame  that  attends  the  novel  of  the  day. 
He  knew  that  the  witty  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal  wa.s  some 
time  before  he  got  the  ear  of  the  House ; that  no  amount  of  tedious- 
ness would  make  it  turn  a deaf  ear  to  Joseph  Hume.  Praed 
studied  Reports  more  diligently  than  he  had  studied  Virgil, 
Sophocles,  or  Newton,  and  Blue-books  more  assiduously  than 
either.  Even  while  on  circuit,  “he  would  post  up  to  London  to 
attend  a Parliamentary  debate,  hurrying  back  to  his  legal  engage- 
ments as  soon  as  it  was  concluded ; and  when  he  obtained  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  senatorial  duties  more  than  divided, 
and  eventually  threatened  to  engross,  his  time  and  thoughts.” 

On  what  is  termed  his  chan'ge  of  politics  — a change  which 
brought  on  him  some  obloquy  at  the  moment  — it  is  unnecessary 
to  comment.  He  broke  no  promises ; he  was  not  untrue  to  any 
principle  in  leaving  the  Whig  for  the  Conservative  camp ; nor 
was  he  singular  in  his  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  popular 
agitation  of  1830.  His  success  in  Parliament  was  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  that  which  attended  him  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. His  maiden  speech  was  on  the  important  but  not 
very  lively  subject  of  the  cotton  duties,  and  to  some  per- 
haps at  the  moment  Peregrine  Courtenay  seemed  to  be  Pegasus  in 
harness.  Its  reception,  however,  was  a kind  of  triumph,  since 
it  proved  that  he  could  master  what  can  hardly  have  been  a topic 
to  his  taste,  as  he  had  earlier  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Greek 
metres  or  problem  papers.  His  next  effort  was  not  so  fortunate. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  Reform  Bill  is  described  by 
his  biographer  as  “ temperate,  firm,  and  argumentative.”  But  it 
was  delivered  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  barely 
obtained  a hearing.  He  did  not  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye  till  after 
midnight;  he  was  then  suffering  from  a severe  cold,  and  honour- 
able members  were  more  disposed  to  sulkiness  and  sleep  than  to 
lending  their  ears  as  countrymen  or  lovers.  Yet  this  partial 
failm-e,  though  it  might  discourage  at  the  moment,  did  not  per- 
manently dishearten  Praed.  “ He  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
take  a part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  and  steadily  rose  in 
general  estimation,  not  merely  as  a ready  and  skilful  debater,  but 
for  the  higher  qualities  of  political  intelligence  and  sagacity.” 
Earl  Russell  is  well  known  not  to  be  prodigal  of  compliments,  even 
to  promising  young  Liberals ; yet  he  designated  the  Tory  Praed, 
after  his  death,  “as  a rising  statesman.” 

Wq  have  taken,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  prosaic  side  of 
Praed’s  character.  That  he  was  a brilliant  writer  was  no  wonder, 
for  nature  had  endowed  him  with  rare  gifts  of  wit,  faucy,  and 
eloquence,  and  he  had  sedulously  fostered  them.  But  it  was 
extraordinary,  and  is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  preferred 
the  steep  and  arduous  path  to  the  broad  and  pleasant  road,  and 
aspired  to  be  useful  in  his  generation  rather  than  to  win  its  ready 
applause.  In  commending  him,  however,  as  a rising  lawyer  and 
statesman,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  v.us  a wit  and  a poet. 
He  was  not  allowed  time  to  become  what  latterly  he  aimed  at 
being ; and  accordingly  his  name  survives  only  in  his  verses  and 
his  gay  or  grave  essays,  which,  although  they  must  have  gxatified 
him  at  the  moment  by  their  success,  he  had  come  to  account 
among  inferior  objects  of  a manly  ambition. 

That  Praed  would  ever  have  taken  his  place  among  poets  of  the 
first  rank,  even  had  he  applied  to  verse  the  energy  which  he  brought 
to  political  eloquence,  nothing  that  he  has  written  can  lead  us  to 
suppose.  His  were  not  thoughts  that  breathe,  or  words  that  burn. 
His  sphere  of  action  was  not  one  to  call  forth  the  deep  thoughts,  the 
fervent  passion,  or  the  solemn  and  sublime  chords  of  the  poetic  mind. 
He  had  not  learned  by  suff'ering  what  he  taught  in  song,  for, 
bating  delicate  health  in  his  earlier  and  later  days,  his  lines  were 
set  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  rather  complied  with  than  exerted 
his  intellectual  powers  in  all  his  literary  productions.  But  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  might  have  secured  for  himself  a high 
position  among  poets  of  the  second  order ; and  among  a class  so 
numerous  to  become  conspicuous  is  no  easy  or  common  feat. 
Pope  laments— justly  or  not  we  do  not  inquire  — 

How  sweet  an  Oviil,  Murray  was  our  boast, 

How  many  Martials  were  in  Pult’uey  lost. 

Praed  had  in  his  genius  much  that  Ovid  and  Martial  might  have 
applauded  or  envied,  and  wit,  felicity  of  numbers,  and  power  of 
observation  far  superior  to  those  of  Young  or  Churchill,  and  but 
little  below  those  of  Pope.  Had  poetiy  been  his  serious  occupa- 
tion, he  might  have  written  ballads  better  than  any  of  Southey’s, 
satire  as  pungent  as  Moore’s,  and  tales  in  verse  that  would  have 
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rivalled  the  famous  stoiy  of  Sir  Balaam,  and  surpassed  two-thirds 
of  the  narrative  verses  of  Crahhe. 

From  volumes  of  which  every  page  contains  something  to 
interest,  and  generally  to  amuse,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  furnish  extracts,  more  especially  as  these  poems 
are  not  now  candidates  of  the  season  for  public  favour.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  author ; we  leave  his  verses  to 
recommend  themselves.  The  Memoir  prefixed  to  them  contains 
the  impressions  of  Praed’s  contemporaries;  and  the  following 
comments  of  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  himself  confirm  and  extend 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  one  whose  name  will  not  be  forgotten, 
although  he  cor;ld  not  realize  the  fair  and  Amrious  promises  of 
youth : — 

Since  the  days  of  Canning,  no  Etonian  had  brought  with  him  to  Cambridge 
so  high  a reputation,  and  large  expectations  were  formed  with  respect  to  his  \ 
academical  career.  It  was,  indeed,  soon  apparent  that  neither  his  time  nor  ' 
his  talents  would  be  devoted  exclusively  or  even  mainly  to  the  pursuit  of  Uni- 
versity distinction.  His  disposition  was  eminently  social,  his  company  gladly 
welcomed  wherever  he  Avas  pleased  to  bestow  it,  whether  by  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries or  by  men  of  higher  standing.  . His  scholarship  was  pre-eminently 
of  the  Etonian  cast,  as  it  was  commonly  exhibited  at  that  day — elegant,  refined 
and  tasteful,  characterised  by  an  unconscious,  and,  as  it  were,  living 
sympathy  with  the  graces  and  proprieties  of  diction  rather  than  by  a minute 
analysis  of  its  laws  or  careful  collation  of  its  facts.  Yet  it  was  far  from 
superficial,  and  his  mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  classical  tongues,  as 
displayed  in  his  composition,  was  in  particular  most  remarkable.  The 
following  critical  remarks,  for  which  the  compiler  of  this  memoir  is  indebted 
to  a friend,  are  so  much  to  the  point  that  they  are  given  in  his  own  words : — 

“ The  character  of  Praed’s  Greek  and  Latin  verse  is  pecrdiar.  It  is  the 
exact  translation,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  style  and  diction  which  he 
Avielded  with  hardly  greater  ease  in  his  native  language.  The  same  .sparkling 
antithesis,  the  same  minute  elaboration  of  fancy,  whether  employed  in 
depicting  natural  or  mental  objects,  and  the  same  ever-present  under  cun-ent 
of  melancholy  are  found  in  both.  His  epigrams  are  perhaps  the  most  scholar- 
like of  his  productions  in  classic  verse ; but  it  may  be  said  of  them  all,  what 
cannot  be  said  of  many  such  exercises,  that  they  were  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry.” 


ARMY  LISTS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.* 

Mr.  PEACOCK’S  name  is  probably  known  to  a select  circle 
of  antiquaries  as  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  it  was 
he  who  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  peculiar  nature — according  to  the  latest  authorities — of  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  other  words, 
it  was  Mr.  Peacock  whom  we  had  to  thank  for  first  starting  the 
now  probably  forgotten  joke  about  the  “ Afra  capella.”  It  appears 
from  his  Preface  that  he  is  engaged  on  a work  much  greater 
than  anything  which  has  yet  come  forth  from  “Bottesford 
Manor,  near  Brigg.”  He  is  putting  together  a collection  of 
biographical  materials  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  proposes  to  give,  if  possible,  some  account  of  every 
officer  who  bore  a commission  from  either  the  King  or  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  many  contemporary  people  besides.  Such  a work 
would  be  antiquarian  rather  than  historical,  but  it  would  have  its 
use  in  its  own  way,  and  it  would  enter  upon  no  sort  of  competition 
with  the  more  ambitious  works  on  the  same  period  of  which  our 
generation  has  seen  so  many.  So  we  wish  Mr.  Peacock  all  good 
luck  in  his  undertaking.  He  seems  to  possess  all  that  love  of 
minute  detail,  that  willingness  to  spend  his  strength  on 
small  men  and  small  things,  which  are  necessary  for  such 
a book.  And  we  may  add  that  these  are  qualities  which, 
though  more  ambitious  .spirits  may  be  inclined  to  despise 
them,  must,  for  the  general  good  of  historical  research,  be 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  somebody.  Mr.  Peacock  says  Huly 
that  the  small  people  had,  in  their  degree,  an  influence  on  the 
course  of  things  as  well  as  the  great  ones,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
well  that  we  should  know  something  about  the  small  people  as 
well  as  about  the  great  ones.  But,  if  he  means  to  accom- 
pany his  antiquarian  researches  with  any  more  general  disqui- 
sition, he  must  improve  somewhat  upon  the  style  of  his  present 
Preface.  It  utterly  lacks  simplicity.  Without  containing  any- 
thing novel,  it  is  sententious,  not  to  say  pretentious,  much  too 
stilted  and  much  too  abstract  for  an  introduction  to  a small  anti- 
quarian contribution  of  this  sort.  Why  should  an  Army  List  of 
the  seventeenth  century  be  ushered  into  the  world  by  a disquisi- 
tion on  the  progress  of  “ the  education  of  the  European  mind,”  on 
“Teutonic  materialism  and  Southern  creature-worship?”  This 
sort  of  talk  is  as  completely  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  long  s which  gives  such  an  odd  look  to 
Mr.  Peacock’s  Preface.  And,  as  for  the  theory  with;  which  he 
starts,  it  is  one  to  which  we  altogether  demur.  His  theory  is  thus 
expressed : — 

Then  [during  the  Civil  War],  for  the  first  time  in  the  modem  world, 
individual  personality  began  to  exercise  a marked  effect  upon  contemporary 
politics.  In  the  preceding  ages,  from  the  time  indeed  when  freedom  sunk 
under  the  organized  imperialism  of  the  Casars,  until  the  outburst  of  modem 
thought  in  the  sixteenth  century,  human  progress  had  been  but  little 
accelerated  by  personal  qualities.  The  ignorance  of  external  nature  was  too 
dense,  the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  dominant  theology  too  strong,  the 
terrors  it  wielded  and  the  punishments  it  threatened  too  frightful  for  the 
energy  of  any  one  person  to  become  conspicuous  in  directing  public  events 
or  moulding  the  thoughts  of  others,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  the 
minds  of  men  had  already  been  prepared  by  the  Church’s  teaching,  or  by 
their  inherent  or  inherited  superstitions. 

YVe  do  not  quite  catcli  Mr.  Peacock’s  chronology.  His  words 

* The  Army  Lists  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  containing  the  Names 
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sound  as  if  one  and  the  same  theology  had  been  dominant  from 
Augustus  to  Charles  the  First.  If  he  merely  means  that  some 
theology,  Pagan  or  Christian,  was  dominant  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  he  has  hardly  expressed  himself  with  clearness.  And, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Paganism,  as  a theology,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  dominant  under  the  Caesars,  the  change 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  of  itself  sets  aside  kD.  Peacock’s 
description  of  the  period.  And  we  should  certainly  have  thought 
that  personal  qualities  had  much  freer  play  in  the  earlier  period 
than  in  the  later.  Men  like  Theodoric  or  Frederick  the  Second, 
men  wholly  unlike  and  beyondv  their  own  age,  were  indeed  in  a 
great  measure  thrown  away.  But  would  not  such  men  be  equally 
throvm  away  in  any  other  age  ? For  a man  to  influence  his  own 
age  he  must  himself  be  influenced  by  his  own  age.  To  improve 
his  contemporaries,  he  must  understand,  and  in  a large  degree  he 
must  share,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those  whom  he  would 
improve.  And,  without  doubt,  men  who  thus  knew  how  to  deal 
with  their  own  times  have  left  their  personal  impress  on  history  for 
good  and  for  evil  just  as  much  before  the  Civil  War,  or  before  the 
Reformation,  as  after  it.  Surely,  to  say  nothing  of  such  an  ex- 
ceptional person  as  Mahomet  the  Prophet,  Charles,  Otto,  Hilde- 
brand, William- the  Conqueror,  Simon  of  Montfort,  Edward  the 
First,  Philip  the  Fair,  M^omet  the  Conqueror,  and  many  others. 
Kings,  Popes,  and  lesser  people  too,  influenced  the  world  by  their 
personal  qualities  more  than  any  one  has  done  in  later  times.  We 
do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  great  men  of  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries,  or  to  imply  that  their  personal  qualities 
have  not  greatly  influenced  the  world  also ; but  the  mere  general 
advance  of  mankind — the  progress,  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  phrase,  of  the 
education  of  the  European  mind — hinders  any  one  man  from 
influencing  the  fate  of  the  world  in  the  same  degree  as  one  man 
has  sometimes  done  in  past  times.  The  elder  Iluonaparte  had 
probably  more  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world  than  any  one 
man  of  recent  times,  but  his  permanent  personal  influence  has  been 
much  smaller  than  that  of  several  men  of  earlier  times.  No  man  ever 
effected  greater  changes  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  his  personal 
will.  But  those  changes  which  were  the  mere  effect  of  his  per- 
sonal will  have  been  almost  all  changed  back  again.  The  efi'ects 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  Buonaparte  partly  continued  and 
partly  undid,  have  indeed  been  permanent,  but  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  emphatically  not  the  work  of  any  particular  man ; it  is 
the  event  of  aU  others  about  which  it  is  almost  pardonable  to  use 
the  sort  of  jargon  which  speaks  of  “the  Revolution”  and  other 
things  of  the  kind  as  if  they  were  themselves  personal  agents.  It 
was  Charles  the  Great  personally  who,  by  uniting  Germany  into 
a Kingdom  and  attaching  that  Kingdom  to  the  Empire  of  Rome, 
determined,  for  good  and  for  evil,  the  whole  history  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  It  was  William  the  Bastard  personally,  who,  by  two  or 
three  strokes  of  consummate  policy,  determined  the  whole  future 
history  of  England.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  they  had 
any  idea  of  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  their 
actions;  still  their  personal  actions  and  personal  qualities  did 
lastingly  affect  the  world,  in  a way  which  those  even  of  William 
the  Third  or  Frederick  of  Prussia  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done. 
As  regards  speculative  thought,  about  which  Mr.  Peacock  goes  on 
to  speak,  his  theory  is  doubtless  true ; but,  at  starting,  he  expressly 
applies  it  to  “ contemporary  politics,”  and,  as  applied  to  contem- 
porary politics,  it  certainly  will  not  hold  water. 

This  is  certainly  a curious  speculation  for  us  to  have  been  led 
into  from  an  Army  List  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  in  1 642 ; 
but  the  digression  is  altogether  of  Mr.  Peacock’s  making,  and  not 
of  ours.  Mr.  Peacock  is  much  more  at  home  when  he  comes 
down  from  these  higher  flights  to  his  own  immediate  business. 
He  reprints  his  lists,  and  adds  a little  account,  as  far,  we  may  sup- 
pose, as  his  inquiries  have  yet  reached,  of  many  of  the  persons 
spoken  of.  The  document  is  evidently  put  forth  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary side.  It  begins  with  “ the  Names  of  the  Dukes,  Mar- 
quesses, Earles,  and  Lords  that  have  absented  themselves  from  the 
Parliament,  and  are  now  with  his  Majesty.”  Then  we  have  “A 
Copie  of  all  the  Cavaliers  of  his  Ma,iesties  Marching  Army,”  “ as 
also,  a list  of  the  Army  of  his  excellency,  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,” 
and,  besides,  “ a list  of  the  Navie  Royall  and  Merchant  Ships,” 
and  “ the  Field  Officers  chosen  for  the  Irish  Expedition  ” : — 

Moreover,  the  Names  of  Orthodox  Divines,  presented  by  the  Knights  and 
Burgesses  as  fit  persons  to  he  consulted  with  by  the  Pailiainent  touching  the 
Reformation  of  Church  Government  and  Liturgie. 

At  the  time  of  these  lists,  the  war  was  in  its  first  stage.  It  had  not 
developed  to  the  point  at  which  people  thought  of  cutting  off  the 
King’s  head,  or  even  to  the  point  at  which  Cromwell  began  to  say 
that,  if  he  met  the  King  in  battle,  he  would  as  soon  snap  his  pistol 
at  him  as  at  anybody  else.  We  ai’e  still  wholly  in  the  region  of 
legal  fictions;  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  that  “traitorous 
position  of  bearing  arms  by  the  King’s  authority  against  his 
person.”  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  sort  of  shifts  into  which  the  Par- 
liamentary party  were  driven  at  this  time  in  their  attempts  to  veil 
the  manifest  fact  that  they  were  fighting  against  their  Sovereign. 
This  comes  out  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  Parliament  to 
their  General  the  Earl  of  Essex.  That  the  Earl  was  going  to  fight 
against  the  King  is  not  acknowledged  for  a moment ; he  is  not 
commissioned  to  “advance  against  his  Majesty,”  but  only  to  “ad- 
vance towards  ” him.  The  object  of  levying  the  Parliamentary 
army  is  quite  as  much  for  “ the  defence  of  his  Majesties  person  ” 
as  for  that  of  Religion,  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Kingdom, 
or  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  Certain  persons  about  the 
King — Bristol,  Hyde,  Falkland,  Newcastle,  and  a few  other  such 
bad  advisers  of  His  Majesty,  who  have  been  declared  traitors  by 
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rarliament  or  have  been  impeached  of  treason — are  to  bo  appre- 
hended by  Lord  Essex,  and  sent  to  the  Parliament,  “ to  receive 
condigne  punishment  according-  to  their  offences.”  This  seems 
perhaps  a little  premature  when  speaking  of  those  who  wore  as 
yet  only  impeached,  and  who  might  therefore  prove  their  inno- 
cence. Smaller  offenders  were  to  receive  an  amnesty  on  submis- 
sion. But  that  the  King  had  any  hand  in  their  traitorous  doings 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a moment.  Lord  Essex  is  to  fight 
against  “the  army  raised  in  his  Majesties  name  against  the  Par- 
liament and  liingdoin,”  and  he  is  to  “ use  his  utmost  endevours 
by  Battaile  or  otherwise  to  rescue  his  Majesties  person,  and  the 
persons  of  the  Prince,  and  Duke  of  Yorke,  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  desperate  persons  who  are  now  about  them.”  He  is  still  to 
“ take  an  opportimitie  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way,  to  cause 
the  ■ Petition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  herewith  sent  unto 
you,  to  be  presented  unto  his  Majestie,  and  if  his  Majestie 
shall  please  thereupon  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  forces  now 
about  him,  and  to  resort  to  the  Parliament,  you  shall  cause 
all  these  forces  to  disband,'  and  shall  secure  and  defend 
his  Majestie  with  a sufficient  strength  in  his  returne.”  There 
is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  but  this  peculiar  character  of  our 
Civil  War  strikes  us  every  time  we  read  anything  bearing  on  it. 
No  doubt  it  was  in  a sense  hypocritical ; that  is,  though  men  did 
not  choose  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  fighting  against  the 
King,  but  only  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  hands  of  desperate  persons, 
yet  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  fighting  against  him, 
and  that  he  in  no  way  desired  any  rescue  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
desperate  persons  in  whom  he  saw  his  own  faithful  and  loyal 
adherents.  But  it  was  hypocritical  onlj  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
legal  and  diplomatic  fictions  are  hypocritical.  It  was  only  carrying 
to  an  extreme  point  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  the  King  can 
do  no  wrong.  How  far  it  was  meant  to  justify  themselves  to 
themselves,  and  how  far  to  justify  them  in  the  eyes  of  others,  those 
who  used  it  could  probably  not  have  very  clearly  explained.  It 
is  one  of  several  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Civil 
War  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  most  revolutions  earlier  and 
later.  Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  this  difference  was  that,  un- 
like most  other  struggles  of  the  kind,  it  was  a struggle  between 
the  King  and  a Parliament  legally  sitting.  In  other  cases,  the 
popular  cause,  however  righteous  in  itself,  had  not  this  great  legal 
advantage.  The  name  of  the  King  on  one  side  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment on  the  other  kept  both  armies  from  degenerating  into  mere 
insm-rectionary  bands,  and  gave  the  struggle  much  more  of  the 
character  of  regular  warfare  than  is  usual.  The  nearest  parallels 
in  earlier  English  history  are  where,  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Sixth  being  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  royal  name 
could  be  used  on  behalf  of  a cause  to  which  the  King  was  per- 
sonally opposed.  Still  the  parallel  is  by  no  m§ans  close.  Charles 
was  not,  like  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  hands  of  the  popular 
leaders,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  “ desperate  persons  ” from 
whom-  the  Parliament  wished  to  save  him.  In  Hem-y’s  case  the 
words  of  Lord  Essex’s  commission  would  strictly  apply  to  the 
exactly  opposite  objects  of  Edward  at  the  Battle  of  Eve.sham. 

A glance  at  the  Parliamentary  Army  List  would  probably 
amaze  many  who  see  the  whole  Civil  War  only  through  popular 
Cavalier  spectacles,  by  the  very  large  number  of  noblemen,  and 
others  of  the  class  who  would  count  for  noble  anywhere  but  in 
England,  who  appear  among  the  Parliamentary  officers.  No  doubt 
the  Peers  on  the  King’s  side  far  outnumbered  those  on  the  side  of 
the  Parliament;  still  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Peterborough,  Stam- 
ford, and  Bedford,  and  the  Lords  Say,  Wharton,  Rochford,  St.  John, 
Brook,  Mandeville,  Roberts,  Fielding,  Willoughby,  and  plenty  of 
Knights  and  untitled  gentlemen,  appear  at  the  heads  of  regiments 
and  in  other  prominent  positions.  Captain  Cromwell  appears  at  the 
head  of  a troop  of  horse,  and  his  eldest  son  Oliver,  who  died  or  was 
killed  during  the  war,  appears  as  a cornet  in  Lord  St.  John’s  troop. 
In  the  same  Lord  St.  John’s  regiment  of  foot  we  meet  -with  a 
name  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for — that  of  Lieute- 
nant Theodore  “Pahologus.”  This  Mr.  Peacock  sets  down  as  one 
of  “ the  family  of  Palseologus  of  Landulph,  co.  Cornwall,”  whose 
Imperial  descent  Mr.  Peacock  seems  to  admit.  We»had  fancied 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  certain  ; but  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
abont  which  Mr.  Peacock  is  likely  to  be  well-informed.  He 
goes  more  minutely  into  the  pedigree  of  another  worthy  -with 
an  outlandish  name,  namely  Dr.  Dorislaus  — as  his  name  is 
spelled  half  a hundred  ways,  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the  Latin 
form — but  he  does  not  seem  to  make  out  much  more  than  that 
he  had  a father  and  two  uncles,  all  of  them  Dutch  ministers. 
As  every  one  knows,  he  was  murdered  at  the  Hague,  while 
ambassador  there  from  the  Parliament,  by  a baud  of  Cavalier 
assassins.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  kno-wn  that  their  leader. 
Colonel  Whitford,  after  the  Restoration,  received  a pension  for 
this  “ generous  action.”  So  Anthony  Wood  calls  it,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  justified,  even  on  the  extremest 
theory  of  tyrannicide. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  POR  SIC1LY.» 

CONTINENTALS  have  long  been  wont  to  make  themselves 
merry  over  the  certainty  -with  which  an  Englishman,  under 
the  most  elaborate  or  outlandish  disguise,  is  detected  by  the  inevi- 
table “ Uvre  rovye  ” with  the  name  of  Murray  on  the  back.  If  they 
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looked  into  that  “Uvre  rouge,”  and  compared  it -with  their  own 
guide-books,  they  would  find  its  contents  a not  less  perfect  rcflee- 
tion  of  the  national  character  than  its  presence  is  a sure  sign  of  the 
bearer’s  nationality.  A foreign  guide-book  (we  take  Baedeker  as 
the  most  familiar  example)  is  written,  if  not  for  the  poorer  classes, 
at  least  for  people  to  whom  economical  travelling  is  avowedly  an 
object ; and  it  is  therefore  careful,  above  all  things,  to  state  prices, 
and  to  put  the  tourist  up  to  every  art  and  contrivance  by  which  a 
little  money  may  be  saved.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  presumes  its 
readers  to  be  able  to  pay  their  way  easily  everywhere.  It 
seldom  recommends  any  inn  but  the  moat  imposing,  or  con- 
descends to  specify  the  gratuity  which  may  suffice  for  a sacristan 
or  a postilion.  The  idea  which  reigns  throughout  is  that 
of  comfort — at  a fair  price,  if  one  can  manage  it,  but,  at  aU 
hazards,  comfort.  The  very  amplitude  of  its  proportions  marks 
it  out  as  designed  not  so  much  for  the  knapsack  or  pocket 
of  the  pedestrian  as  for  the  substantial  tourist  who  leans  back 
in  his  carriage,  or  clings  to  the  railway  and  steamboat  routes. 
Besides  this,  its  fulness  of  detail  on  every  subject,  its  elaborate 
criticisms  on  churches  and  paintings,  its  descriptions  of  the  scenei-y, 
its  quotations  from  the  poet  of  the  spot  (in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
Byron),  are  all  meant  as  so  many  aids  to  the  thoroughgoing 
Englishman,  who  seems  to  have,  in  travelling,  but  one  desire — that 
of  “ doing  ” every  place  he  visits,  of  leaving  no  church-tower  un- 
climbed, no  dingy  Madonna  unadmired ; so  that,  on  returning  home, 
he  may  feel  he  has  had  his  money’s  worth  out  of  the  tour,  and  defy 
the  acquaintance  with  whom  he  compares  notes  in  the  club 
smoking-room  to  triumph  over  him  with  that  most  aggravating  of 
all  condolences,  “ Ah  ! pity  you  didn’t  see  that ; it’s  the  best  thing 
in  the  place.”  The  great  characteristic,  and  indeed  the  great 
merit,  of  Mr.  Muiray’s  Handbooks  is  that  their  writers  have 
observed  — or  let  us  rather  say,  have  reached  by  sympathetic 
intuition— the  nature  of  the  average  British  tourist.  Conceiving 
of  him  as  a tough,  much-enduring  man,  possessed  by  a notion  of 
duty  which  he  tries  to  obe}^  of  sensibilities  somewhat  duU,  and 
with  little  independent  judgment  in  matters  of  art  having  no 
over-mastering  tastes  or  predilections  of  any  kind,  but  rather  dis- 
posed to  conform  himself  in  all  things  to  the  standard  of  respect- 
able moderation  which  the  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen  has 
erected  for  him — the  authors  of  these  Guides  have  set  themselves 
to  meet  his  wants,  and  have  done  so  with  a success  which  their  long 
and  increasing  popularity  sufficiently  attests. 

Of  this  series  the  Handbook  to  Sicily  now  lying  before  us  is  a 
good  average  member,  better  than  some — than  that  of  South 
Germany,  for  instance — not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  to  others  which 
might  be  named.  It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  find  that  it 
is  only  now  that  Sicily  has  attained  the  honours  of  a handbook. 
Indeed,  no  coimtry  equally  attractive  and  equally  accessible 
seems  to  have  received  so  little  notice  from  travellers.  Without 
having  any  single  point  of  interest  to  be  compared  -with  some 
which  Italy,  Spain,  or  Greece  can  boast — any  Florence,  or  Granada, 
or  Athens — she  has  a variety  of  charms  of  her  own  not  less 
exquisite  than  theirs,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  such  perfect 
combination.  The  scenery  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself,  but 
especially  interesting  to  a Western  traveller,  as  being  more  tro- 
pical, and  at  the  same  time  more  Oriental,  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Fanned  by  a perpetual  sea-breeze,  the  heat  of 
the  island  is  less  oppressive  than  that  of  any  other  southern 
country,  its  air  more  balmy,  its  skies  more  softly  bright.  Nowhere 
are  historical  monuments  so  numerous  and  so  varied — Greek, 
Carthaginian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracen,  Norman,  Spanish — to  * 
be  found  crowded  together  in  a space  so  narrow.  Nowhere  can 
volcanic  phenomena  be  observed  with  so  much  ease  on  a scale  so 
magnificent.  Travelling,  too,  though  it  seems  less  safe  now  than 
it  was  four  years  ago,  before  the  change  of  government  had 
disturbed  the  country,  is  much  safer  and  not  more  troublesome 
than  in  Southern  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  Peloponnesus.  Nevertheless, 
despite  these  attractions,  Sicily  is  probably  one  of  the  least  tourist- 
visited  regions  of  Europe.  Few  of  the  thousands  who  pour  iuto 
Rome  and  Naples  cross  the  sea  to  Palermo  or  Messina ; fewer  still 
penetrate  to  Gii-genti  and  Syracuse ; while  the  almost  total  neglect 
of  the  interior  of  the  island  is  attested  and  perpetuated  by  the 
badness  of  the  inns  and  the  want  of  carriage  roads.  With  the 
advent  of  a better  administration,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
trade,  it  may  be  hoped  that  these  two  great  drawbacks  to  the 
pleasures  of  travelling  will  gradually  disappear ; in  the  meantime 
they  are  certainly  serious,  at  least  to  the  weak  and  the  fastidious. 
No  inns  can  be  better  than  those  of  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Catania, 
but  out  of  these  towns  one  cannot  depend  on  a clean  bed,  and  in 
the  country  districts  must  expect  no  food  but  eggs  and  bread. 
The  want  of  carriage  roads,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbom-- 
hood  of  the  larger  cities,  obliges  all,  except  robust  pedestrians  in 
the  coolest  season,  to  submit  to  travel  on  mule-back,  the  most 
tedious  and  wori-ying  of  all  possible  modes  of  locomotion.  The 
tour  of  the  island,  giving  time  sufficient  to  see  all  that  is  best 
worth  seeing,  can,  it  seems,  be  made  in  about  five  weeks,  and  is 
best  made  in  April  and  May,  before  the  summer  heats  begin,  and 
when  there  is  no  longer  .any  risk  of  being  stopped  by  rain- 
swollen  torrents.  Bridges,  as  may  be  expected,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with. 

Besides  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  delightful  climate,  Sicily 
has  three  great  points  of  attraction  for  three  different  classes  of 
persons — ^its  Greek  antiquities  on  the  south  coast ; its  architectural 
monuments  of  the  Saracenic  and  Norman  periods,  chiefly  in  and 
around  Palermo  and  Messina;  and  the  unrivalled  display  of 
geological  phenomena  in  Etna.  The  first  of  these  three  is  in 
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every  way  unique.  Continental  Greece  liad  no  city  so  vast  as 
Syracuse,"  nor  can  she  now  show  any  relics  of  her  former  splendour 
so  imposing  as  the  ruins  of  Selinus  and  Akragas.  The  temples 
at  both  cities  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  art — some 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  seventh,  none  apparently  later  than 
the  fifth,  centiuy  E.C.— and  witness  to  a prosperity  and  energy 
among  these  early  Sicilian  colonies  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  country.  Of  the  luxurious 
splendour  of  Akragas  we  have  indeed  testimonies  enough,  j^et 
even  she  was  never  more  than  the  second  of  Sicilian  cities.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  recorded  history  of  Selinus  to  prepare  one 
for  the  stupendous  remains  of  so  many  temples,  evidences  of 
wealth  and  devotion  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
the  city  which  raised  them,  than  any  of  the  monasteries  or 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  ruins  of  these  two  cities — 
cities  of  whose  internal  political  life  we  have  scarcely  a notice  in 
any  extant  writer — we  see  that  justness  of  design  and  delicacy  of 
taste  which  characterize  all  Greek  buildings,  combined  with  a 
vastness  of  scale  that  might  pass  for  Oriental  or  Roman.  The 
account  given  in  the  Handbook  of  these  works  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  fulness  or  precision,  and  will  be  hardly  less 
useful  to  the  scholar  who  reads  it  at  home  than  to  the  tourist  for 
whom  it  has  been  written. 

With  the  treatment  which  the  mediaeval  buildings  receive  we 
cannot  profess  ourselves  equally  satisfied.  An  almost  over- 
minute description  is  given  of  every  church,  palace,  and  fortress  by 
itself,  but  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  present  a connected  and 
systematic  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  island  as  a whole,  and 
of  the  historical  changes  which  that  architecture  commemorates. 
No  country  in  Europe  has  had  so  changeful  a history  as  Sicily, 
and  none  has  now  a population  mixed  from  so  many  different 
elements.  In  his  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  island, 
Thucydides  acknowledges  four  different  races  as  settled  in  it 
before  the  arri^’al  of  the  Greek  colonists.  Five  centuries  after 
the  fir.^t  Hellenic  settlements,  by  which,  in  course  of  time, 
the  primitive  populations  were  so  wholly  overmastered  that 
even  their  language  disappeared,  the  Roman  conquest  brought 
a new  influx  of  strangers  in  its  train,  and  at  length  once 
more  changed  the  language.  Reconquered  from  the  Goths  by 
Belisarius,  after  the  faU  of  the  Western  Empire,  Sicily  obej'ed 
the  Byzantine  sovereigns  till  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
ninth  century  of  our  era.  The  Mohammedan  dynasties  held 
it  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  only  to  be  in  their  turn 
dispossessed  by  the  Normans  of  Naples,  who,  though  they  came 
in  small  numbers,  found  it  easy  to  establish  a firm  monarchy, 
introduced  their  own  feudal  institutions,  and  left,  by  the  vigorous 
energy  of  their  character,  an  impress  more  marked  than  that  made 
by  any  subsequent  invader.  When  the  Norman  line  ended  in 
1189,  Sicily  passed  first  to  the  Swabian  Emperors,  then  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  then,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Vespers, 
to  the  house  of  Aitigou,  last  of  all  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
whom  we  have  seen  ejected  by  Garibaldi.  Ruled  by  so 

many  successive  masters,  and  retaining  traces  more  or  less 
distinct  of  the  dominion  of  all  of  them,  Sicily  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  value — indeed,  the  necessity — 
of  never  separating  the  study  of  a country’s  architecture  from  that 
of  its  history.  Of  peculiar  interest  in  this  aspect  are  those 
buildings,  in  the  cities  along  the  northern  coast,  in  which  the 
Saracenic,  Norman,  and  Byzantine  styles  are  blent  in  a manner  of 
which  no  instances  can  be  foimd  elsewhere.  This  mixture  is  best 
seen  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo,  from  the 
description  of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

This  cathedral,  which  stands  near  the  enti'ance  of  the  town  on  the  brow 
overlooking  the  hill,  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborately 
decorated  temple  that  the  Komans  erected  in  Sicily,  and  the  most  splendid 
monument  of  that  peculiar  style  or  mixture  of  styles  produced  by  the 
employment  of  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Italian,  and  Norman  workmen.  It  is 
on  a scale  not  inferior  to  the  cathedrals  erected  by  the  Norman  kings  in 
France  or  England,  being  externally  313  feet  in  length  and  124  in  breadth. 
In  plan  it  is  a Latin  cross,  having  three  apses,  no  central  tower  or  cupola, 
but  two  square  towers  at  the  west  end.  . . . “ There  is,”  says  Mr. 
Fergussen,  “ scarcely  one  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  building  which 
can  be  called  Gothic,  or  wdiich  points  to  any  connexion  with  northern  arts 
or  races.  The  plan  is  that  of  a Koraan  basilica  far  more  than  of  a Gothic 
church.  No  vault  was  ever  built  or  intended.  The  central  is  divided  from 
the  side  aisles  by  pillars  of  a single  stone,  generally  borrowed  from  ancient 
temples,  and,  in  this  instance  at  least,  with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited  to 
their  form,  and  to  the  load  they  have  to  support.  The  pier  arches  are  pointed, 
•but  not  Gothic,  having  no  successive  planes  of  decoration,  but  merely  square 
.masses  of  masonry,  stilting  arches  of  equally  simple  form.  The  windows, 
too,  though  pointed,  are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant  for 
painted  glass.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  open  framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  ornamented  in  Saracenic  taste.  The  aisles,  the  in- 
tersection of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first  division  of  the  sanctuar}' 
are  richer,  and  consequently  more  truly  Moori.sh.  The  apse,  again, 
is  Moorish.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  only  the  accident  of  the  pointed 
arch  having  been  borro'wed  from  the  Moors  that  has  led  to  the  idea  of  a 
Gothic  feeling  existing  in  these  edifices.  It  does  at  Messina  and  Cefalu, 

but  here  is  almost  wholly  wanting It  is  evident  that  all  the 

architectural  features  in  the  building  were  subordinate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
builders  to  the  mosaic  decorations  ^^dlich  cover  every  part  of  the  interior,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  edifice,  and  alone  entitle  it  to 
rank  among  the  noblest  of  mediajval  churches.  All  the  principal  personages 
of  the  Bible  are  here  represented  in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of  Greek  art, 
sometimes  ■ivith  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrating 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated  and  intermixed  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments  in  colour  and  gold,  making  up  a decoration  un- 
rivalled in  its  class  by  anything  the  middle  ages  have  produced.  No 
specimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  can 
compare  in  any  way  with  this  Sicilian  cathedral.  Perhaps  the  painted  glass 
of  some  01'  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpassed  it,  but  that  has  gone.  In  this 
respect  the  mosaic  has  the  acivantage.” 


We  are  far  from  desiring  more  detailed  descriptions  of  this  and 
similar  buildings  than  those  which  are  to  he  found  here,  nor  do  we 
deny  that  most  of  what  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  island  is 
related  in  one  part  of  the  book  or  another.  But,  as  it  is  given  in 
scraps  and  fragments,  the  tourist  who  has  not  a considerable  know- 
ledge of  Sicilian  history  to  begin  with  is  almost  sure  to  get 
puzzled  and  confused  by  the  notices  he  reads  and  the  buildings  he 
sees,  and  will  lose  a great  deal  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
which  he  might  other'wise  have  gained.  It  would  therefore 
he  advisable,  in  the  next  edition  of  this  Handbook,  to  substitute 
a consecutive  historical  sketch  for  the  chronological  tables 
contained  in  the  Introduction.  It  cannot  much  benefit  any  one 
to  be  told  the  names  of  all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  viceroys  from 
whose  misrule  Sicily  has  suffered ; but  every  traveller  must  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  sources  from  which  the  population  he 
sees  has  come,  and,  in  gazing  on  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the 
so  often  beleaguered  citadel  of  Messina,  he  will  gladly  be  enabled 
to  call  up  to  his  mind  the  political  revolutions  which  have  passed 
over  them,  from  the  days  of  Gelon  and  Anaxilas  down  to  those  of 
Nelson  and  Garibaldi. 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  three  great  points  of  interest  in 
Sicily — Etna  and  its  geology — we  have  a somewhat  similar  com- 
plaint to  make.  A great  deal  of  valuable  information  relating  to 
■the  mountain  has  been  collected  and  set  forth  •with  some  skill. 
Copious  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell  are  given,  and  a complete 
list  of  the  recorded  eruptions  is  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the 
more  remarkable  phenomena  -which  signalized  each.  This  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  from  any  editor  who  is  not  a professed 
man  of  science.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  right  plan  would  be 
to  get  some  competent  geologist  to  draw  up  a concise  general 
account  of  the  volcano,  and  its  relation  to  the  strata  around  it — an 
account  which  might  be  profitably  studied  before  approaching  Etna 
at  all,  and  might  make  an  intelligent  traveller  able  to  understand 
and  observe  for  himself.  As  it  is,  though  quite  enough  is  said  about 
the  mountain,  it  is  so  scattered  up  and  down  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  many  passages  together  to  get  a connected  notion,  and  even 
then  one  has  but  a doubtful  success.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  the 
description  of  Etna  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  regret  that  space 
forbids  us  to  do  more  here  than  quote  one  passage  of  it,  taken  from 
a diary  kept  by  Mr.  Gladstone  during  a tour  in  the  island,  and  by 
him  placed  at  the  editor’s  disposal.  His  account  of  the  ascent  of 
Etna,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  of  1838,  is  vivid 
throughout,  but  the  following  analysis  of  Virgil’s  description  of 
an  eruption  will  be  to  many  readers  the  most  interesting  part. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  always  good  on  matters  of 
scholarship,  partly  perhaps  for  the  very  reasons  which  make 
technical  scholars  apt  to  complain  of  him.  His  Homeric  specu- 
lations were  sometimes  fanciful,  but  there  was  a freshness  in 
them,  a keenness  of  interest,  a width  of  sympathy,  which  the 
technical  scholar  seldom  has,  or,  if  he  has  it,  nearly  always 
loses : — 

“ We  enjoyed  keenly  our  full  clear  sight  of  the  volcanic  action,  and  even  at 
the  moment  I could  not  help  being  struck  -with  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
Virgil’s  account.  The  great  features  of  this  action  are  the  sharp  and  loud 
clap  -which  perceptibly  shook  from  time  to  time  the  ground  of  the  mountain 
under  our  feet ; the  sheet  of  flame  -which  leapt  up  with  a sudden  momentary 
blast,  and  soon  disappeared  in  smoke ; then  the  showers  of  red-hot  stones  and 
lava.  These  showers  were  most  copious,  and  often  came  in  the  most  rapid 
succession.  Even  while  we  were  ascending  the  exterior  of  the  cone  we  saw 
them  alighting  on  its  slope,  and  sometimes  bounding  do-wn  with  imniense 
rapidity  within  perhaps  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  our  rickety  footing  on 
the  mountain  side.  They  dispersed  like  the  sparks  of  a rocket ; the 
larger  ones  ascended  as  it  were  with  deliberation,  and  descended  first 
•with  speed  and  then  with  fury.  Now  they  passed  even  over  our  heads,  and 
we  could  pick  up  some  newly  fallen  and  Mmost  intolerably  hot.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  black  grey  column,  -rthich  seemed  smoke,  and  was  really  ash, 
and  which  was  shot  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  very  bowels  of  the  crater, 
far  above  its  edge,  in  regular  unbroken  form.  It  was  on  account  of  this  that, 
in  ascending,  the  guide  said,  “ Do  not  look  towards  the  sky,  or  your  eyes  -will 
be  filled  with  sand.”  Now  how  faithfrilly  has  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  571  sqq.) 
comprised  these  particulars,  doubtless  not  without  exaggeration,  in  his  fine 
description.  First,  the  thunderclap  or  crack : — 

“ Horrifleis  juxta  tonat  Aetna  ruinis.” 

Secondly,  the  vibration  of  the  ground  to  the  report ; — 

“ Et  fessum  quoties  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 
Murmure  Trinacriam  ” 

Thirdly,  the  sheet  of  flame 

“ AttoUitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit.” 

Fourthly,  the  smoke  : — 

“ Et  coelum  subtexere  fiimo.” 

Fiftlily,  the  fire-shower : — 

“ Scopulos  avulsaque  viscera  mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exsestuat  imo.” 

Sixthly,  the  column  of  ash : — 

“ Atram  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nubem 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla.” 

And  this  is  within  the  limits  of  twelve  lines.  Modern  poetry  has  its  merits, 
but  the  conveyance  of  information  is  not,  generally  speaking,  one  or  them. 
What  would  Virgil  have  thought  of  authors’  publishing  poems  with  expla- 
natory notes  (to  illustrate  is  a different  matter),  as  if  they  were  so  many 
books  of  conundrums  ? ” 

One  gets  so  familiar  -with  the  vague  extravagances  of  rhetoric 
which  most  descriptive  poems  on  such  a topic  give  us  that 
delicacy  like  this  is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  indeed,  in  Virgil,  it 
has  passed  unnoticed  by  most  of  his  commentators.  Yet  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  and  that  by  examples  more  striking  than  the  one 
just  quoted,  that  no  poet  deserves  such  minute  examination  better 
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than  Virgil,  for  none  observes  nature  more  carefully  and  more 
lovingly. 

The  accuracy,  for  practical  purposes,  of  a Handbook  like  this 
can  be  tested  only  by  one  who  travels  with  it,  and  on  this  point, 
therefore,  wo  speak  with  reserve.  But  there  is  a general  air  of 
carefulness  and  good  sense  about  it ; the  descriptions  are  precise, 
the  style  is  agreeable,  the  historical  information  is  usually  correct. 
One  or  two  trilling  slips  wo  have  noted ; and  it  is  not  without 
amusement  that  we  are  told  how  Minos,  pursuing  Dajdalus, 
landed  on  such  and  such  a spot,  and  how  “ Homer,  though  he 
brings  his  hero  Ulysses  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  says  not  a 
word  of  it  nor  of  its  eruptions.”  It  can  hardly  have  been  from 
Mr.  Grote,  who  is  so  often  quoted  in  the  volume,  that  this  view  of 
Minos,  as  an  historical  personage,  is  taken.  As  a book  to  carry 
about,  the  Handbook  seems  to  us  too  full  in  its  details  and  too  large 
altogether,  nearly  half  of  it  consisting  of  remarks  which  the 
traveller  might  be  left  to  make  for  himself.  But  this  is  the 
character  of  all  Mr.  Murray’s  .Handbooks — partly  due,  as  was 
remarked  above,  to  the  desire  of  the  Englishman  to  be  told  all  he 
should  see  and  think ; partly,  also,  to  the  wish  to  produce  a book 
which  may  be  a sort  of  repertory  of  topographical  information, 
useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  tourist.  This  is  an  excellent 
object  in  itself,  and  some  of  the  Handbooks  attain  it  to  admira- 
tion ; but  for  the  sake  of  pedestrian  travellers  Mr.  Murray  would 
do  well  to  publish  (as  he  has  done  in  one  or  two  cases  already) 
an  abridged  edition,  containing  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely 
necessary — a Handbook,  in  fact,  on  the  model  of  Baedeker. 


theatre  de  nohant.* 

PROBABLY  no  writer  but  George  Sand  could  invest  so  un- 
pretending a work  as  these  “ stories  in  dialogue  ” with  so 
abiding  a charm.  Written  at  various  times  for  amateur  repre- 
sentation at  her  country-house,  among  a circle  of  intimate  friends, 
they  exhibit  that  mastery  of  the  picturesque  and  that  exquisite 
purity  of  style  which  distinguish  her  greater  efforts.  In  giving  to 
the  world  these  dramatized  sketches,  the  authoress  is  careful  to 
disclaim  any  intention  of  writing  for  the  stage.  But  she  avows 
an  artistic  pm'pose  m their  composition  which  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prospects 
of  the  theatrical  art.  What  Art  at  large,  she  says,  would  gain  by 
this  particular  experiment,  supposing  it  were  repeated  in  various 
quarters,  is  the  taste  which  the  public  might  acquire,  in  detail, 
for  a sort  of  cabinet  drama,  on  which  the  greatest  pains  and  study 
should  be  bestowed,  and  in  which  certain  developments  of  ideas, 
entrusted  to  artists  of  refinement  in  the  presence  of  a choice 
audience,  shoidd  arrest  the  attention  and  charm  the  mind,  the 
heart,  or  the  imagination,  without  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
effects -of  the  most  powerful  kind.  Grand  machinery  and  grand 
effects  will  be  always  indispensable  to  great  theatres,  and  the 
chief  anxiety  now-a-days  is  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vast  numbers,  and  the  production  of  illusions  on  a grand 
scale.  This  is  all  very  well,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  would  like 
to  see  the  preservation,  and  even  the  erection,  of  numerous  small 
theatres,  which  should  rival  them  in  producing  pieces  of  all  kinds, 
but  which  should  keep  up  the  traditions  of  exquisitely- finished  art. 
The  larger  we  make  our  stage  the  further  back  will  the  spectators 
be  forced,  and  the  more  shall  we  lose  the  effect  which  truth  should 
produce.  Ingenious  mechanism  may  be  introduced,  but  the  author, 
as  well  as  his  interpreters — forced  to  act  upon  a number,  and  from 
a distance — ^will  be  driven  to  renounce  their  true  individual  means 
for  creating  an  impression,  and  to  have  recourse  to  expedients 
borrowed  from  a vulgar  common  stock  or  of  noxious  tendency. 
More  and  more  stress  will  be  laid  on  each  word,  situation,  effect, 
physiognomy,  gesture,  and  voice  penetrating  to  the  extremity  of  a 
vast  enclosure ; but  in  presence  of  this  necessity — which  will  bring 
us  perhaps  to  the  mask,  and  speaking-trumpet,  and  stilts  of  the 
Athenian  stage — the  delicate  sentiment  of  things,  the  individual 
genius  of  the  actor,  his  natui-al  grace  or  charm,  will  necessarily 
become  useless  qualities.  Already  voices  cannot  stand  the  strain 
of  grand  opera;  already,  on  our  great  stages,  the  play  of  the 
actor  has  unavoidably  become  too  conventional  to  give  the  same 
satisfaction  close  at  hand  that  it  gives  at  a distance.  “ Rachel — 
Rachel  herself — breaking  the  last  chords  of  her  admirable  organ 
to  stir  every  wave  of  her  public,  was,  when  seen  behind  the 
curtain,  the  victim  of  epilepsy.  Mdlle.  D^jazet,  that  marvel  of 
finesse,  lasts,  and  will  go  on  lasting,  because  she  has  always  had 
the  advantage  of  being  seen  and  heard  near  at  hand.  The  true 
individualities,  then,  require  the  small  Greek  temple,  and  are  lost 
in  the  vast  Byzantine  circus.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  this  eloquent  protest  against  two  in- 
fluences which  have  done  so  much  to  vitiate  the  drama,  and  divert 
it  from  its  proper  objects^ — namely,  the  rage  for  mere  bigness,  and 
the  passion  for  elaborate  scenic  accessories  as  a substitute  for 
artistic  finish  in  the  acting.  No  one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Phelps  per- 
form Justice  Shallow  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  compared  the  effect 
produced  by  that  exquisite  piece  of  miniature  painting  with  the 
effect  which  the  same  performance  produces  on  the  spacious  boards 
of  Old  Drury,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  George  Sand’s  strictures.  The 
tendency  of  large  theatres  is  to  reduce  all  acting  to  a dead  level 
of  mediocrity.  Oppressed  by  a sense  of  sm’rounding  vastness  and  of 
his  own  personal  insignificance,  the  most  painstaking  actor  cannot 
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fail  to  feel  his  efforts  damped,  and  however  conscientiously  he 
may  struggle  against  physical  impossibilities,  they  conquer  him  in 
the  end.  Actors  have  no  more  taste  than  other  people  for  wasting 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  The  consciousness  that  not  a 
tithe  of  their  audience  will  bo  able  to  appreciate  the  nicest  points 
and  the  most  delicate  touches  of  an  impersonation  too  often  drives 
them  to  take  refuge  in  rant  or  manneri.»n  — the  bane  of  the 
modern  stage.  Transfer  klr.  Charles  Mathews  to  the  boards  of 
one  of  our  “ grand  lyric  temples,”  and  the  subtle  individuality  of 
his  performance  would  be  almost  wholly  lost.  Vivacity  like  his 
would  not  bo  proof  against  such  an  ordeal.  Even  if  the  actor 
could  go  thi'ough  his  part  with  the  same  verve  under  conditions  so 
unfavourable,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  audience  to 
appreciate  those  niceties  of  by-play,  gesture,  and  facial  expression 
which  indicate  the  genuine  artist. 

Another  purpose  which  the  authoress  has  in  view  is  to  encourage 
the  taste  for  amateur  theatricals.  Three  out  of  the  five  little  pieces 
in  this  series  contain  four  characters  only,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  better  adapted  for  drawing-room  representation. 
George  Sand  points  out  in  a brief  preface  how  much  interest  of 
an  intellectual  kind  may  be  created  by  this  amusement.  It  took 
the  form,  in  her  own  circle  at  Nohant,  of  discussions  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  rendering  the  parts : — 

We  amused  ourselves  [she  says]  by  asking  the  actors  beforehand  how  the 
dialogue  entrusted  to  them  was  to  be  given,  and  upon  this  conception  of  the 
part,  the  simplest  being,  in  our  view,  invariably  the  best,  we  used  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  arguments  and  the  contradictions,  the  intentions  and  the 
sudden  changes,  the  efforts  and  the  spontaneities,  wliich  seemed  to  us  to  be 
in  keeping  with  their  sentiments  and  their  characters.  It  was  a work  of 
anatysis  which  pleased  them,  and  as  they  were  free  to  develop  our  sugges- 
tions, we  often  saw  them  elaborate  their  role  -with  rare  intelligence,  finding 
in  their  free  study  of  it,  and  even  in  the  warmth  of  improvisation,  accents  of 
more  striking  truth,  or  gleams  of  most  ingenious  appreciation. 

The  growing  taste  in  society  for  private  theatricals  might  be  cidti- 
vated  to  some  purpose,  and  with  excellent  results,  if  it  w,ere  tempered 
with  rather  more  real  love  of  art.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  a pleasure 
converted  into  a toil,  and  still  less  do  we  assume  that  the  delight- 
ful evenings  and  choice  performances  of  Nohant  could  be  exten- 
sively reproduced.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  this  kind  of 
entertainment  a more  refined  and  intellectual  tone  than  the  stock 
farce  or  burlesque  is  ever  likely  to  impart.  Om’  drawing-rooms 
at  least  ought  to  be  secure  from  those  exhibitions  of  drivelling 
inanity  which  now-a-days,  thanks  to  lively  young  women  with 
pink  legs  and  pet  names,  pass  muster,  on  the  stage,  as  wit. 

French  dramatic  writers  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a class 
of  subjects  which,  from  their  nature,  woidd  more  properly  belong 
to  the  region  of  narrative.  They  are  fond  of  giving  the  form  of 
comedy  to  what  is  in  essence  a novel.  Their  method  is  to  take 
some  one  sentimMit  and  exhibit  it,  as  it  were,  under  a magnifying 
glass.  Certain  situations  of  the  inner  life,  or  certain  individual 
emotions,  are  more  easily  depicted  by  dialogue  than  by  narrative, 
and  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a novel,  one  sometimes  feels  the 
want  to  give  them  the  form  of  a conversation  between  a small 
number  of  characters.  A literary  operation  of  this  kind  requires 
great  firmness,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  touch ; and  these  are  precisely 
the  characteristics  of  George  Sand.  The  prettiest  of  these  little 
dramas,  as  well  as  the  one  which  exhibits  in  the  greatest 
perfection  the  particular  treatment  which  we  describe,  is  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  Le  Pave.  An  old  bachelor  geologist, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  pottering  over  Hints,  insensibly  falls  in  love 
with  «his  servant  maid  Louise.  Being  an  orphan  whom  he  has 
generously  befriended,  the  girl  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
secure  her  master’s  happiness.  But  she  loves  another  — her 
fellow-servant,  Jean  Coqueret.  Too  late  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
poor  M.  Durand  makes  this  discovery.  Honest  Jean,  growing 
jealous  of  his  master,  owns  his  love,  and  asks  for  leave  to  marry. 
M.  Durand  is  terribly  upset  by  the  disclosui-e,  but  xdtimately 
gives  the  required  consent,  and  accepts  a bride  of  more  equal 
station  from  the  hands  of  an  officious  neighboiu-.  The  whole 
interest  centres  in  the  conflict  between  passion  and  digmty — 
between  his  absorbing  love  for  the  little  protegee,  who  has 
crept  into  his  heart  by  her  care  of  his  specimens  and 
her  aptitude  for  mineralogy,  and  the  instinctive  shrinking 
from  appearing  in  the  degrading  position  of  a rival  of  his  own 
servant.  This  is  a species  of  internal  conflict  for  which  French 
authors  cherish  a peculiar  fondness.  They  like  to  bring  some 
strong  rmadulterated  passion  of  the  natural  man  into  direct  an- 
tagonism with  some  social  scruple  or  artificial  restraint,  and  to  give 
the  victory  to  the  latter.  There  is  a moment  when  M.  Durand 
is  half-inclined  to  play  the  tjrant,  and  secure  Louise  for  himself. 
He  dismisses  Jean  from  his  service,  but  still  on  a pretext  consis- 
tent with  his  own  dignity.  But  better  thoughts  prevail,  and 
when  Louise  comes  to  intercede  for  her  lover,  she  finds  her  task 
an  easy  one.  M.  Durand  affects  to  be  absorbed  in  study,  listens 
to  her  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and,  without  a trace  of  emotion, 
consents  to  receive  back  Jean,  if  she  is  willing  to  forgive 
the  yomig  man  for  having  misrepresented  her.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  hint  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  impending 
marriage,  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  his  two  domestics 
should  marry — a suggestion  of  which  they  are  prompt  to  avail 
themselves.  The  neighbour  with  the  available  niece  comes  in  to, 
carry  him  off  to  meet  his  bride  at  dinner,  when  the  following 
colloquy  ensues : — 

“ Est-ce  que  vous  n’etes  pas  kien  ? Je  vous  trouve  la  figure  allonge'e 
depuis  ce  matin.” 

“ C’est  possible.  J’ai  eprouve  une  grande  secousse.” 

“ Quoi  done  ? un  accident  ? ” 
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“ Oui,  un  pave  . . 

“ Ah ! vous  pensez  toujours  h vos  gryph&s,  h vos  gibhosit^s  ? ” 

“ Non  ! c’est  un  autre  pav^,  qui,  en  parlant  par  metaphore,  m’est  tombe 
sur  la  tete,  un  pave  bien  lourd,  et  qui  m’a  surpris  dans  mon  reve  de  bonheur 
cgo'iste  ! Mais  vous  aviez  raison,  mon  ami,  les  reves  nous  egarent,  et  il  faut 
quelquefois  faire  comme  tout  le  monde.  Les  gens  les  plus  simples  en  savent 
(pielquefois  plus  long  sur  la  morale  du  coeur  et  les  ddlicatesses  de  la  conscience 
que  les  plus  org-ueUleux  savants.” 

There  is  usually  a fantastic  element  in  the  writings  of  George 
Sand ; and,  although  she  disclaims  in  this  volume  any  affectation 
of  local  colouring,  in  Le  JDrac  a Provencal  superstition  is  repro- 
duced in  a very  picturesque  form.  The  Lrac,  according  to  the 
seaside  legend,  is  a goblin  possessing  the  power  of  personating  a 
human  being,  and  pei-plexing  the  simple  minds  of  seafaring  men 
b}f  means  of  a double.  In  the  story  before  us,  a wild  young 
sailor  has  parted  in  anger  from  his  sweetheart  and  her  father.. 
After  years  of  absence,  during  which  he  has  not  only  retrieved  his 
good  name,  but  acquired  distinction  in  the  wars,  he  returns  to  sue 
for  pardon,  and  lay  his  honours  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress.  Un- 
luckily, the  Brae  has  seen  and  become  enamoured  of  Francine, 
and,  by  means  of  a spectral  Bernard,  plays  all  sorts  of  malicious 
pranks,  with  a view  to  estrange  the  lovers.  But  the  machinations 
of  the  sprite  are  defeated,  in  the  end,  by  the  simple  faith  and 
prayers  of  'the  maiden,  and  he  vanishes  in  the  mist  and  foam, 
murmuring  a blessing  upon  her.  La  Nuit  de  Noel  exhibits  the 
same  sympathy  for  the  weird  and  supernatural.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  Hoffmann.  Peregrinus  Tyss  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  dreamy  German  sentiment,  hugging  the  memories  of 
the  past,  full  of  gentleness  and  childlike  simplicity.  Max  is  the 
Mephistophelean  friend,  who  mocks  at  everything,  and  believes  in 
nothing.  Every  Christmas  eve,  P^r^grinus  dresses  up  a Christmas 
tree  in  memory  of  his  old  godfather,  a clock-maker  of  Frankfort,  the 
secrets  of  whose  trade  he  had  inherited.  The  sceptical  Max  has 
no  patience  with  his  friend’s  folly,  and  tries  to  prevent  it  by 
tossing  out  of  window  the  basket  of  honhojis  and  playthings  with 
which  the  branches  were  to  have  been  decorated.  But  the 
loss  is  supplied  by  aid  of  the  faithful  attendant  Nanny,  and 
the  tree  is  lighted  at  midnight.  Max  is  punished  for  his 
pride  of  intellect  by  a temporary  fit  of  aberration.  He  mistakes 
a secret  for  repairing  the  cathedral  clock,  which  old  Rosmayeur 
had  bequeathed  to  his  godson,  for  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion, 
in  the  vain  search  for  which  he  has  exhausted  science;  and, 
believing  it  to  be  lodged  in  the  brain  of  his  friend,  he  argues  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  transfer  it  to  his  own  by  cracking  open  his 
friend’s  skull.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  strike  the  blow,  the  yule 
log  sputters,  and  darts  from  the  hearth  against  Max,  who  drops 
the  hammer.  Peregrinus  is  saved,  to  wed  Nanny ; and  Max  re- 
covers his  senses,  to  share  in  his  friend’s  happiness. 

Le  Bieu  Plutus,  and  Marielle,  the  two  remaining  dialogues  in 
this  series,  appear  to  us  the  least  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
which  the  authoress  enunciates.  They  are  efforts  of  a more 
ambitious  kind,  and  are  not  limited  to  four  characters.  The  first 
is  described  as  “ a study  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  drama.” 
It  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  philosophy,  without  the  pungent 
satire,  of  Aristophanes,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  the  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  serious  side  of  a great  comic  poet  is  edifying 
rather  than  amusing.  In  Marielle  we  are  introduced  to  a character 
which  is  evidently  intended  to  approach  the  sublime.  The  head  of 
a ti’oop  of  Italian  comedians,  following  in  the  wake  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  he  is  at  once  the  most  consummate  of  artists  and  the 
most  large-hearted  and  chivalrous  of  men.  By  the  machinations 
of  a villanous  factotum  in  the  company,  he  is  induced  to  believe 
that  his  young  wife  has  fled  with  his  adopted  son  Fabio,  and 
though  the  mystery  is  eventually  cleared  up,  the  shock  kills 
him.  The  thread  of  interest  in  this  “ comedy,”  as  it  is  entitled, 
is  of  the  slightest,  but  the  character  of  Marielle  is  skilfully  elabo- 
rated, and  is  evidently  a favourite  conception  of  the  authoress. 
It  exhibits  that  unconscious  nobility  and  natoal  tenderness  in 
which  the  firm  faith  of  George  Sand  in  human  nature  may  be 
detected.  And  much  of  her  philosophy,  too,  is  included  in  the 
following  words,  which  she  places  in  her  hero’s  mouth ; — 

On  les  injurie,  on  les  traite  d’ineptes  et  d’incapables  ceux  qui  ne  savent 
qu’aimer ! Comme  si  ce  n’etait  point  tout ! comme  si  ceux  qui  n’ont  point 
d’autre  science  et  d’autre  merite  devant  toi,  6 mon  Dieu  ! n’etaient  pas  les 
premiers  dans  le  del,  S,  ta  droite. 


NOKGATE’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.* 

IF  those  who  have  been  at  a public  school  remember  the  sort  of 
constrmng  that  carried  a boy  to  about  the  head  of  the  fourth 
form,  and  wish  to  freshen  up  the  recollection,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  read  this  translation.  To  others  we  can  only  say,  it  is 
parallelled  by  dancing  in  wooden  shoes,  or  by  looking  at  a piece  of 
tapestry  from  the  reverse  side.  By  a minute  insisting  on  the  force 
of  single  words  the  genei’al  effect  is  entirely  sacrificed.  So  far  as  the 
present  work  differs  from  an  ordinary  English  prose  version,  it 
differs  for  the  worse  for  every  purpose,  save  one,  which  a version  can 
further.  What  that  one  purpose  is  we  will  not  divulge,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  throw  incentives  to  idleness  in  the  way  of  the  fourth 
•form.  The  fifth  and  sixth  wiU  probably  guess  our  meaning,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  snare. 

There  has  been  lately  a glut  of  translations  of  the 
“ Odyssey.”  Our  colunms  had  recently  contained  two  notices 
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of  different  translations  when  this  came  to  hand;  and,  partly 
from  this  circumstance — partly  from  the  book  being,  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  original,  rather  a repulsive  one 
to  read — it  has  escaped  notice  hitherto.  Yet,  to  produce  this 
disagi’eeable  result,  a great  deal  of  conscientious  industry — alas, 
that  it  should  be  se  ! — appears  to  have  been  devoted.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  work  of  a young  hand,  and  our  chief  feeling  is  one 
of  regret  that  some  one  whose  judgment  is  not  yet  matured,  and 
who  probably  has  a passion  for  Homer,  which  we  can  easily 
excuse,  should  be  without  a judicious  friend  to  put  this  sort  of 
thing  iu  the  fire  when  written. 

We  will  give  a specimen  of  the  better  sort.  The  passage  is 
from  Book  xiii.  8 1 foil. : — 

The  ship  meanwhile, 

As  ’twere  a four-horse  chariot  team  of  staUions 
Upon  a level  plain  ; harnessed  together, 

Together  aU  urged  on  by  stroke  of  whip. 

Bounding  with  lofty  pace,  they  tear  along 

And  swiftly  achieve  their  course  ; e’en  so,  curvetting. 

Uplifted  was  her  stern,  while  from  behind 
Bushed  the  far-sounding  sea’s  big  pui-ple  wave. 

And  sure  she  ran  with  steadiness  unfaltering : 

With  her  might  never  a circling  hawk  keep  pace 
Nimblest  of  wingel  fowls  ; so  cleft  she  swiftly 
The  billows  of  the  sea,  and  ran  along. 

We  take' another  simply  descriptive  passage  of  a presentable  kind 
from  Book  ix.  loz  foil. : — 

They  embarked  at  once 
And  ranged  in  order,  seated  on  the  thwarts. 

With  measured  oars  they  smote  the  surfy  sea. 

Thence  onward  kept  we  sailing,  sad  at  heart : 

And  reached  the  land  of  the  Cyclops ; huge  of  stature 
And  ignorant  of  all  fixed  laws  are  they  ; 

And  fully  trusting  in  the  deathless  gods 
They  never  take  in  hand  to  plant  a tree 
Or  plough  their  land ; but  without  seed  or  tillage 
Grow  freely  all  such  plants  as  these — wheat,  barlej'', 

And  fruitful  vines  that  yield  abundantly 
Wine  from  their  heavy  grapes,  and  showers  from  Zeus 
Give  them  large  increase.  No  established  laws 
Nor  state-assemblies  have  they ; but  they  dwell 
In  hollow  caves  among  high  mountain-peaks ; 

And  each  to  his  wives  and  children  lays  down  law 
Of  his  own  -will : nor  care  they  one  for  other. 

Outside  the  harbour  of  the  Cyclops’  land 
Lies  stretched,  not  very  near,  nor  yet  far  off, 

A narrow  woody  isle  ; wherein  are  bred 
Wild  goats  inmunerable ; for  no  footing 
Or  path  of  men  restrains  them  ; nor  with  dogs 
Do  hunters  ever  enter  it  to  endure 
Toil  through  the  woods  or  o’er  the  mountain-tops 
In  chase  of  game. 

These,  and  such  like  passages,  represent  the  highest  mark  which 
the  translator  has,  in  our  opinion,  reached,  and  we  think  that  in 
these  he  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  Horace  : — 

Vitavi  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  memi. 

It  seems  an  invidious,  and  certainly  is  an  ungrateful,  task  to  cuU 
specimens  where  we  cannot  by  any  palliating  phrase  qualify  our 
condemnation.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  selection  is  hardly 
required.  They  come  plentifully  to  hand;  most  abundantly, 
however,  in  the  passages  of  dialogue  which  form  so  large  an 
element  in  the  staple  of  the  original,  and  which  entitle  us  to  trace 
to  Homer  the  direct  paternity  of  the  Attic  stage — not,  of  course,  in 
historical  fact,  but  in  idea,  and  potentially.  The  numerous  grace- 
ful fixed  phrases  by  which  the  alternation  of  Homeric  dialogue  is 
marked  are  a constant  soiu’ce  of  embarrassment  to  a translator. 
Such  are  the  lines  perpetually  recurring,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  suit 
the  persons : — 

<Ls  6(par‘,  avrdp  iyo}  fiiv  dfiu€6fisvog  TTpoeeiarov, 
big  iip&prjv,  f)  o’  auTiK’  dpsiSiTO  dia  Btduiv, 

which  sound  intolerably  flat  and  feeble  when  rendered  by  such 
would-be  precise  equivalents  as  — 

She  spake,  and  I, 

I answered  her,  and  said . 

The  Homeric  reader  wiU  observe  that  “ I,  I ” represents  the  fact 
that  tyib  is  expressed  in  the  Greek.  Nor  is  the  matter  much 
mended  by  the  slight  variations  which  the  translator  has  intro- 
duced the  next  time  that  they  recur  verbatim  in  the  Greek ; — 

She  spake : 

Whereat  I answered  her. 

I spake : whereat  forthwith 
The  fair  of  goddesses  she  answered  me. 

Such  instances  of  harshness  are  inseparable  from  an  attempt  to 
render  a poet  literaUy,  and  our  translator  seems  to  have  set  before 
himseU  the  idea  of  a literal  translation  which  should  convey  the 
author’s  sense  uninjured,  and  yet  should  preserve  the  poetic  graces 
of  its  diction  and  metre.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  idea,  as 
such,  but  the  exigencies  of  language  render  its  realization  impos- 
sible, and  every  translation  involves  a compromise  between  these 
incompatible  objects.  What  we  blame  is  the  hankering  after 
literal  forms  of  expression  in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  is 
not  adequately  reached,  while  all  perception  of  poetic  diction  is 
lost.  And  in  the  sense  we  include  tho  force — i.e.  not  the  absolute, 
but  the  relative,  meaning  of  the  words.  Indeed  the  translator  does 
not  seem  to  feel  duly  the  truth  that  the  power  of  one  language 
often  ranges  far  beyond  that  of  another ; and  that  where  this  is 
so — as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Greek,  as  compared  not  only  with 
English,  but  with  most  other  languages — attempts  at  precise  ren- 
dering are  nearly  certain,  in  many  instances,  to  fail  by  including 
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too  much  or  too  little.  The  conditions  of  exchange  at  par  are 
especially  arduous  between  one  language  which  is  richly,  and 
another  which  is  most  scantily,  inflected.  Tlie  power  which 
inflexion  gives,  to  impart  conciseness  by  the  ellipse  of  whatever 
may  be  understood,  cannot  be  even  approached  in  a language 
which  has  not  the  same  resources  at  command.  The  means  of 
ready  enrichment  of  diction,  and  at  the  same  time  concentration 
of  thought,  which  a facility  in  yielding  compound  words  imparts 
to  a master  of  the  language,  affords  in  poetry  an  affluence  of 
expression  which  is  sure  to  baffle  hopelessly  the  aspirations  of  the 
imitator  in  a loss-gifted  tongue.  But,  besides  these  more  obvious 
advantages,  the  Greek  language  boasts  a singular  wealth  of  little 
words  in  which  our  own  is  most  defleient — namely,  the  particles. 
These  modify  the  tone  of  a thought  to  the  nicest  possible 
shade,  and  leave  us  impressed  with  a sense  of  finish  in  expression 
which  fulfils  the  ideal  of  language,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  execute  a copy  in  coarser  material.  These  little  words  are  to 
the  sense  as  the  accents  are,  or  rather  were,  to  the  sound.  They 
run  from  fortissimo  to  pianissimo  along  the  whole  range  of  feeling, 
and  mai-k  those  nice  graduations  which  we  of  com-se  recognise, 
but  which  the  clumsy  thumping  expedients,  such  as  “ forsooth,” 
“ indeed,”  and  the  like,  with  which  the  (English  language  furnishes 
us,  can  only  obscure  by  attempting  to  reproduce.  Such  a play  of  light 
and  shade  along  a sentence  is  spoilt  and  blm’red  by  the  lumpy 
and  coarse  daubing  to  which  such  an  attempt  at  translation 
subjects  it.  We  do  not,  of  course,  lay  on  Mr.  Norgate  the 
responsibility  for  the  English  language  being  what  it  is ; but  we 
hold  him  liable  for  attempting  to  render  Greek,  especially  Greek 
poetiy,  in  a way  which  puts  on  English  a strain  which  it  is 
unable  to  bear,  turns  its  worst  side  perpetually  outward,  and 
makes  the  stress  of  meaning  bear  most  heavily  on  its  weakest 
parts. 

Indeed,  we  have  found  almost  universally  in  this  translation, 
that  wherever  the  eye  is  met  by  an  uncouth  or  irredeemably  feeble 
expression,  there  is  a yearning  after  some  peculiar  power  in  the 
original  which  English  probably  cannot  literally  convey.  How 
should  a translator  act?  it  may  be  asked.  No  direct  solution  of 
the  difficulty  can  be  given  ; it  cannot  be  met  directly.  Certainly, 
to  pump  and  strain  for  a literal  equivalent  is  the  surest  way  of  all 
to  defeat  the  translator’s  purpose.  It  can  only  be  met  to  a limited 
extent  by  such  resom'ces  of  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  terms  as  are 
irreducible  to  rule.  Hints  and  indications  alone  can  be  given. 
If  you  cannot  render  a word  or  phrase  in  solid  bullr,  try  to  let 
it  be  held  as  it  were  in  solution.  If  this  be  impossible, 
try  to  let  the  version  convey,  at  any  rate,  its  atmosphere, 
and  be  animated  by  its  tone.  Our  translator  in  the 
present  instance  is  ever  trying  to  drive  .a  hard  bargain 
with  the  genius  of  the  English  language  for  the  sense  of  the 
Greek.  He  is  so  anxious  that  this  should  be  saved  in  the 
letter — .that  he  should  be  able  to  show,  stroke  for  stroke,  that 
his  copy  is  faithful — that  he  sacrifices  all  which  makes  up  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  poetic  thought,  and  his  translation  remains 
a dead,  inanimate,  and  merely  material  version.  We  must,  how- 
ever, in  justification  of  our  censures,  extract  a few  more  of  the 
crotchets  with  which  the  work  bristles.  Take  any  page ; we 
open  on  252,  where — book  xii.  65  foU. — is  the  passage  before  us. 
We  read  there  — 

But  the  ships’  planks  and  bodies  of  their  men 

Are  all  at  once  borne  off  by  surfy  breakers. 

Now,  in  this,  surely  the  article  “ the  ” before  “ bodies  ” is  indis- 
pensable, and  without  it  a probable  sense  is  that  of  “todies  of 
men,”  as  meaning  assemblages ; whilst,  in  the  next  line,  the 
phrase  “ all  at  once  ” imparts  an  air  of  suddenness  which, 
although  not  alien  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  is  certainly  not  in 
the  original.  Of  com’se  the  Homeric  scholar  will  recognise  in  the 
first  of  these  phrases  the  idiomatic  adjgara  (pwrwv  attempted  lite- 
r^y,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  “ aU  at  once  ” is  an  over-strong  ren- 
dering of  01J.0V ; but  how  will  it  be  with  the  reader  who  has  no 
Homeric  recollections  to  guide  him  ? On  the  same  page,  a little 
lower  down,  we  read  — 

So  smooth. 

So  polished,  as  it  were,  is  all  that  rock  ; 

where  the  feeble  phrase  which  cumbers  the  middle  of  the  line 
arises  from  a conscientious  repugnance  to  omitting  some  literal 
equivalent  for  eUvia  in  the  verse 

Tvfrprj  yap  \ig  tan,  xcpi^karri  elicvia. 

A little  below,  on  the  same  page,  we  are  told  that 

Within  dwells  Scylla,  whining  awftdly, 
which  of  coiu’se  stands  with  forlorn  fidelity  for  Stivov  XtXaicvJa ; 
and,  we  believe,  three  pages  in  every_  four  would  furnish  similar 
examples  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion.  About  the  rhythm  or 
the  scansion  kir.  Norgate  would  seem  to  be  not  particular.  Thus 
we  find,  p.  64 — 

Astonishment  takes  hold  on  me  at  the  sight. 

An  inkling  of  this  talk  howe’er  had  the  king. 

On  page  1 1 6 : — 

Through  the  painsome  night  I fear  the  chilly  rime, 
which,  if  it  be  anything  metrical,  is  sm-ely  trochaic.  And  here  is 
another  equally  abnormal  on  p.  260 : — 

To  avoid  the  isle  of  the  mortal-gladdening  Eelios. 

And  a score  of  similar  instances  might  easily  be  found  in  half  as 
many  minutes. 


We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pursue  and  expose  the 
singularly  nodose  contortions  of  language  with  which  Mr.  Norgate 
favours  us  in  construction.  Such  phrases  as  “ Tell  thee  will  I,”  “ Lest 
thy  brother  ....  should  bethink  him  of  a (^oupiooc 
dXK>ig),”  “ Wishing  are  they  to  go  to  the  dancing  round,”  and 
many  others,  have  an  air  of  grotesqueness  which  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  extreme  forms  of  I’raj-liailaellite  painting.  In  fact, 
by  no  one  word  perhaps  could  wo  so  adequately  describe  the 
impression  which  this  work  has  left  upon  us.  It  is  a Bra3-Kafiaellite 
translation  of  the  “ Odyssey.” 


THE  GIPSIES  OF  THE  DANES’  DYKE.* 

WE  opened  this  volume  with  the  full  expectation  of  finding 
a cheery,  readable  account  of  the  Hanes’  Hyke,  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  its  caves,  the  Elamborough  fishermen — a race 
sui  generis,  and  possessing  not  a few  marked  peculiarities — with 
something  also,  perhaps,  about  the  Yorkshire  wolds  and  their 
people,  a snatch  or  two  of  the  curious  old  semi-historic  legends 
of  the  country,  and  a sketch  of  the  gipsies  that  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  those  parts,  though  not  so  commonly  as  to  make  them, 
in  fairness,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  a Yorkshire  coast  story.  There 
were  ample  materials  at  hand,  in  scenery,  history,  language,  and 
manners,  and  it  is  almost  a wonder  that  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  them.  We  were  very  speedily  imdeceived.  Odd 
phraseology,  such  as  “York  city,”  “servant-man,”  “wash- 
woman,” “ my  friends  have  almost  concluded  to  shut  me  out  of 
their  drawing-rooms  ” — with  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  labor,  neigh- 
bor, honor,  color,  &c. — gave  one  a notion,  which  the  very  inferior 
type  and  paper  of  the  book  confirmed,  that  the  volume  was  not 
of  the  English  origin  that  the  title-page  seemed  to  indicate.  In 
due  time  we  came  to  Hard-shell  Baptists,  Shakers,  and  the  like, 
as  sorts  of  Christians  with  which  the  author  is  familiar.  Sentences 
like  “ Shepherd  Smith,  as  he  is  called  in  England,  or,  to  give  him 
his  proper  style  and  name,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith,  so  long  editor 
of  the  Fa7nily  Herald,  whose  leMing  articles,”  &c.  &c.,  are 
redolent  of  Transatlantic  puffery ; and  when  we  are  gravely  told 
that  “ the  usual  and  average  price  for  dinner  (at  a commercial 
inn)  is  two  English  shillings,  equal  to  half  a dollar,”  we  emerge 
into  broad  daylight.  We  are  now  no  longer  surprised  to  find  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  the  notice,  “Caifibridge : stereotyped  and  printed 
by  Welch,  Bigelow  and  Co.”  (the  firm,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
unknown  at  Cambridge  in  England),  and  to  observe,  on  close 
inspection,  that  the  English  title-page  seems  to  be  pasted  into  the 
volume  in  lieu  of  another  which  has  disappeared.  In  a word,  all 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  thing  is  a Yankee  venture,  a 
number  of  copies  having  been  sent  over  to  England  to  try  their 
luck  under  the  name  of  a respectable  London  firm. 

Mr.  George  S.  Phillips,  or  Mr.  January  Searle,  or  Mr.  Percy  — 
for  the  names  of  the  author  and  the  hero  are  used  indiscriminate!}’', 
and  the  personal  pronoun  applied  to  them  equally  throughout — 
was  some  ten  years  ago  in  “ connexion  with  a great  literary  associa- 
tion in  Yorkshire,  the  lectureship  of  which  he  had  once  the  honour 
to  hold.”  In  this  capacity  he  undertook  to  “ throw  a chain  of 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  schools  for  gro'wn-up  2ieople  in  the 
dales  of  Yorkshire,  and  between  York  city  .and  the  seaboard 
eastward.”  We  take  this  magniloquent,  if  not  entirely 
grammatical,  flourish  to  intimate  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  one  of  the  few  suc- 
cessful attempts  that  have  been  made  to  turn  those  somewhat 
mouldy  institutions  to  account.  In  pursuance  of  his  vocation 
as  educational  bagman,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Bm'lington, 
where  apparently  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  discover  that 
the  popular  abbreviation  of  the  name  is  not  Bridlinton,  but 
Bolliton.  Thence  he  made  (as  most  people  do)  an  excursion  or 
two  to  Elamborough,  of  which,  and  of  the  Danes’  Dyke, 
his  knowledge  is  aboiit  what  might  be  acquired  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon.  We  are  expected,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  singular  place  be- 
came, after  a day  or  two’s  acquaintance  with  the  “ Leeds  Book- 
man,” so  frantic  in  their  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  pothooks  and 
A B C as  to  get  u]i  a small  riot  on  the  occasion  in  what  he  oddly 
calls  the  Methodyke  school-room.  He  varies  his  literary  labours 
with  a good  deal  of  out-door  life  in  a gipsy-camp,  allm'ed  there- 
unto by  a “ tawnie  ” girl  who  possesses  “ a bust  of  gorgeous 
development,”  and  talks  'the  with  which  the  readers  of  Mr. 

Borrow  are  familiar,  freely  mixed  with  some  uncommonly  mag- 
niloquent Yankee.  With  this  young  lady  he  amuses  himself  after 
a manner  not  entirely  suitable  for  quotation,  imtil  he  is  made 
violent  love  to  by  a white  girl  with  1,800/.  a year  and  some  veiy 
queer  relations.  Of  course,  “the  fates”  make  him  marry  tne 
second;  and  the  gipsy  belief  in  fate  is  made  to  reconcile  ^he 
“ tawnie  ” to  some  inexplicable  form  of  death  in  order  to  the 
fm-therance  of  the  scheme,  her  ghost  solacing  itself  with  some 
sort  of  ventriloqiiism  at  'the  wedding,  which  must  have  been 
rather  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  surviving  bride.  The  author' 
knows  enough  of  gipsies  to  be  aware  of  their  contempt  for  pot- 
folk — i.  e.  the  imitation-gipsies  who  go  about  in  carts  selling 
crockery  and  earthenware — and  he  has  a tolerable  notion  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  a bull-terrier.  Beyond  these  rather  miim- 
portant  bits  of  information  we  have  foimd  nothing  of  gipsy  (or 
any  other)  life  in  the  book  that  everybody  did  not  know  before. 

* The  Gipsies  of  the  Danes’  Dyke ; a Story  of  Hedge-side  Life  in  England 
in  the  Year  1855.  Bv  George  S.  Phillips  (January  Searle).  London; 
1 Sampson  Lo'w,  Son,  & Marston.  1864. 
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But  the  man  of  many  aliases,  however  deficient  in  ordinary 
information,  and  though  occasionally  so  middlingly  furnished  , 
with  grammar  as  to  tell  us  that  he  '‘laid  down  on  his  bed,” 
is  a very  distinguished  personage  for  all  that.  He  has  “two 
good  houses  in  separate  places.”  He  has  been  at  Cambridge 
— possibly  the  Cambridge  where  his  book  is  stereotyped — 
and  learnt  there  the  art  of  boxing.  He  can  give  lectures 

about  Wordsworth,  dedicates  his  book  to  Longfellow,  appa- 
rently without  having  asked  permission,  and  favours  us  with 
some  wonderful  poetry  of  his  own.  He  is  “ on  intimate  terms 
with  a young  nobleman,”  and  “ on  good  terms  with  the  flower  of  the 
English  clergy,  and  visits  them  at  their  houses.”  He  is  a classical 
scholar ; can  write  about  “ a hollow  reverberating  roar  in  the 
cavern,  as  the  waves  rolled  over  the  rocks  beneath  us  and  struck 
against  the  side  walls,  which  sounded  like  the  famous  Greek  line 
in  the  Iliad  ” — we  presume  our  old  friend  7ro\v<p\o'l(7(ioio  in  Joseph 
Andreivs.  He  can  lecture  the  clergy  with  memento,  homo,  quid  cinis 
es,  et  in  cinerem,  reverte)-is  (which — spelling,  punctuation,  and  all — 
might  be  a hard  blow,  if  only  one  could  construe  it),  and  appears 
to  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  culte  of  Priapus  and  the 
PhaUic  mysteries  almost  as  recondite  as  the  oracle  of  the  Morning 
AdveHiser.  Ethically,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  a “ pagan,”  and  confirms 
the  information,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  pretty  nearly  every  page ; 
also  that  he  has  gone  through  a “Gethsemane  and  Calvary  in  one,” 
and  is  not  clear  at  times  whether  he  is  not  “ two  individuals  ” — a 
phrase  which  people  who  do  not  happen  to  be  pagans  may  be  par- 
doned if  they  take  to  be  something  verging  very  closely  on  nonsense. 
So  grand  a gentleman  may  be  excused  a few  eccentricities  about 
names  and  places,  and  the  more  ordinary  branches  of  learning.  He 
may  write — and  it  will  probably  pass  muster  with  Yankee 
readers — that  English  magistrates  ordinarily  end  every  sentence 
with  “ecod”  or  some  other  oath,  like  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  in 
Sheridan’s  Trip  to  Scarhoi'ough,  to  which  we  almost  think  that 
the  author  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  East-York- 
shire  manners  and  language.  He  may  further  inform  the  world 
that  to  write  our  Lord’s  name  in  chalk  on  a doorpost  is 
blasphemy  according  to  English  law;  and  that  to  procure  a 
man’s  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  requires  nothing  more  than 

a letter  from  Mr.  Holyoake  to  “ Professor  N n,  who  is  very 

highly  connected,  and  can  command  high  official  influence,”  and, 
in  the  end,  the  fiat  of  a functionary  called  Sir  George  Gray.  As  a 
grand  splash  of  Emerson-and-water,  flavoured  with  the  general 
knowledge  of  English  manners  and  customs  that  may  be  picked 
up  any  evening  from  the  General  Epaminondas  Squelch  of  the 
nearest  liquoring-shop,  the  book  may  perhaps  suit  American  taste, 
though  its  transportation  to  this  country  seems  hardly  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Here,  we  fear,  it  will  be  sadly  xmappreciated. 
We  doubt  whether  any  one  will  much  care  to  read  pages  of  love- 
making  like  the  following : — 

I reached  the  garden  gate,  and  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the  bounds  of  this 
venerable  rectory,  when  I heard  a voice  calling  aloud,  “ Sir,  Sir,  oh.  Sir ! 
Stop,  pray  stop ! ” and,  looking  back,  I saw  Violet,  to  my  great  joy,  running 
after  me  down  the  gravel  walk,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  and  her 
beautiful  hair  flowing  about  her  face  and  neck  in  enchanting  disorder.  I took 
off  my  hat  as  she  came  up  to  me,  and  waited  an  explanation. 

“ Dear  Sir ! ” she  said,  holding  out  her  fair  hand,  which  I seized  with 
avidity,  “ I was  sure  it  was  you.  I knew  it  was  you,  for  I heard  your  voice 
as  I was  passing  the  sitting-room,  where  you  were  talking  with  Mr.  Grimes. 
Dut  what  has  happened  ? Oh!  tell  me  what  has  happened  ? for  John  says  that 
there  have  been  high  words  between  you  and  the  Rector,  and  that  he  was 
ordered  to  show  you  the  door ! ” 

“ It  is  quite  true,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said  I [John  had  turned  out  the 
hero  for  calling  the  Rector  a ‘ miserable  saint,’  with  a few  other  flowers  of 
speech,  and  politely  proposing  to  give  him  a thrashing  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  go  somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  John  and  the  house-dog],  “ and 
I do  not  think  the  Rector  has  much  to  boast  of  in  offering  me  so  gross  an 
insult.” 

“ Indeed  he  has  not.  Sir,  and  so  I will  tell  him  when  I see  him.  How  dare 
he  do  it  ? The  proud,  insolent  priest ! And  to  you,  Sir,  to  whom  I ow'e  my 
life ! It  was  base  and  cruel  of  him,  and  he  shall  soon  learn  how  I despise 
him  for  it.  Oh,  Sir  ! ” she  continued,  with  such  a sweet  earnestness  that  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  it,  “ if  this  place  had  been  my  own  beautiful  home  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  you  would  have  had  a very  different  reception  ; and  I must 
beg  of  you,  nay,  1 will  insist  upon  your  paying  me  a visit  there  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  I may  wipe  out  this  foul  disgrace.  You  will  come,  dear  Sir, 
will  you  not  ? ” 

“ Indeed,  lady,  I could  refuse  you  nothing,  much  less  a promise  it  gives 
me  so  much  pleasure  to  make.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  and  your 
frank  and  beautiful  manner  delights  me  so  much,  that  I cannot  help  loving 
you,  and  profoundly  respecting  you  also.” 

“ Oh  no,  that  is  too  much,”  she  replied,  bffishing. 

The  lady  goes  on  in  a terrible  fuss  because  she  cannot  take  him 
in  then  and  there  : — 

“ I want  very  much  to  be  with  you  and  talk  with  you.  ...  I have 
10  friend,  and  I feel  that  you  would  be  a friend  to  me,  would  you  not  ? 
....  I always  speak  what  I think  and  feel,  and  I know  it  is  right  to 
dfc  so  ; though  my  excellent  aunt,  and  the  fine  people  with  whom  we  visit, 
think  it  is  wrong.  But  they  are  all  conventional,  and  belong  to  the  world 
and  what  is  called  society,  so  I don’t  mind  what  they  say,  for  I belong  only 
to  the  soul.” 

I was  cheered  and  astonished  at  this  fresh  and  genuine  speech. 

The  author’s  notion  of  “ society  ” we  get  a few  pages  further  on. 
He  visits  his  all-soul  lady,  and  here  is  the  opening  scene ; — 

Violet  laughed  her  merriest  laugh  as  she  said  : 

“ Dear  Aunt,  where  have  you  taken  yourself  to  ? and  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning  ? I want  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Percy, 
with  whose  name  and  good  services  rendered  to  me  you  are  already  well 
acquainted.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  Sir,”  exclaimed  the  ladj’’,  rising,  and  advancing  to 
take  my  hand,  which  she  shook  with  warmth  and  energy ; “ I don’t  know 


how  I came  to  be  so  rude  and  stupid  ; the  truth  is,  I was  so  fascinated  with 
this  book  that  I was  oblivious  to  eveiything  else.  But  pray.  Sir,  sit  down  ; 
the  spell  is  now  broken  ; and  I am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Violet,  my  dear,” 
she  added,  addressing  the  beautiful  girl,  who  was  still  smiling,  “ why  did 
you  not  come  and  tell  me  who  our  visitor  was,  that  I might  have  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  in  a more  courteous  manner  ? I don’t  like  to  be  taken 
thus  by  surprise  in  one  of  my  absent  book-fits.” 

“ Dear  Aunt,  I had  no  time  to  tell  you,”  said  Violet,  “ I could  not  keep 
my  friend  waiting,  you  know,  and,  besides,  I was  very  anxious  to  see  him.” 

“ Of  course,  my  dear,  that  was  natural  enough,”  replied  Mrs.  Davenport, 
“ considering  that  you  owe  your  life  to  him  ; but  I should  have  been  just  as 
well  pleased  if  I had  known  of  his  arrival  — for  hospitable  reasons,  you 
understand,  Sir,”  she  continued,  bowing  to  me  across  the  room. 

“ I beg,  Madam,”  said  I,  “ that  you  will  not  allow  so  trivial  a circumstance 
to  disturb  you  on  my  account.  I am  only  too  happy  in  having  the  honour 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so  estimable  a lady.” 

“ It  is  verj’’  polite  of  you  to  say  so.  Sir,”  she  replied,  “ and  I thank  you  for 
the  compliment ; but  I am  not  pleased  with  myself  nevertheless.  It  must 
have  seemed  to  you  so  very  odd.” 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  who  are  tbe  sort  of  people  that  talk 
like  this ; but  one  is  puzzled  to  know  wbo  are  tbe  sort  of  people 
who  imagine  that  anybody  talks  like  this.  Tbe  quotations  we 
have  given  are  not  at  all  beyond  the  average  absurdity  of  this 
astonishing  performance,  and  we  confess  that  we  never  before 
read  anything  at  all  to  equal  it.  To  show  that  the  theology  of  the 
volume  is  on  a level  with  its  views  about  good-breeding,  English 
law,  and  female  delicacy,  take  the  following  from  among  the 
ofiensive  passages  that  occur  everywhere.  The  hero,  or  author, 
professes  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holyoake,  the  Secularist,  and  is 
exhibiting  his  dog  Satan : — 

“ Here  he  is,”  I added,  as  the  affectionate  brute  jumped  upon  my  shoulder 
and  licked  my  face.  “ How  do  you  lilce  him,  Profanoake  ? Is  your  idea  of 
a devil  anything  like  this  ? ” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,  January.  He’s  too  noble-looking  an  animal  for  a devU. 
Why  do  you  call  him  by  a name  so  obnoxious  ? Do  you  think  old  Sooty 
will  hold  you  guiltless  ? ” 

“ I don’t  Imow  his  table  of  commandments,  Profanoake,  and  really  can’t 
say  whether  he  forbids  his  name  to  be  taken  in  vain ; nor  do  I care,  because, 
you  see,  I’m  not  likely  to  have  any  dealings  with  him,  either  here  or  here- 
after. I call  my  dog,  therefore,  what  I please ; and  as,  when  he’s  at  liberty, 
he  goeth  about  like  a roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  I think 
Devil  is  a very  appropriate  name  for  him.” 

Profanoake  said  he  thought  so  too. 

There  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  any  number  of  opinions  abroad 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  Satanic  agency,  but  we  venture  to 
say  therfe  can  only  be  one  as  to  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted, 
or  about  the  expediency  of  allowing  such  trash  to  appear  on  one’s 
drawing-room  table.  How  Mr.  Holyoake  will  like  the  profound 
twaddle  his  friend  makes  him  talk  on  every  possible  occasion,  or 
how  Mr.  Baines  will  like  to  have  his  pet  Lnion  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  dragged  through  the  dirt  by  its  former  book-hawker, 
is  no  affair  of  ours.  We  have  simply  to  give  an  opinion  of  the 
book  as  it  comes  before  us.  We  should  have  done  so  with  some 
pain  had  the  author  been  less  ludicrously  satisfied  with  himself. 
Anything  to  equal  it,  we  repeat,  we  never  had  the  misfortime  to 
fall  in  with. 


DR.  WOLLASTON’S  THERMiE  ROMANO-BRITANNICA!.* 

IT  is  a pity  that,  in  Dr.  Wollaston’s  hands,  a good  subject  has 
scarcely  had  full  justice  done  to  it.  Eew  persons  know  much 
more  about  the  hot-air  baths  of  the  ancients  than  that  vast  ruins  of 
the  Imperial  thermae  remain  in  Rome  itself,  and  that,  wherever 
Roman  remains  are  brought  to  light,  there  is  sure  to  be  a hypocaust 
and  a praefurnium,  about  the  use  of  which  a vigorous  controversy  is 
carried  on  among  the  local  antiquaries.  It  was  a very  good  idea  to 
bring  together  in  one  volume  so  many  descriptions  of  ancient 
hot-air  baths,  public  and  private,  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  as  wordd  settle,  once  for  all,  the  type  and  normal  arrange- 
ment of  these  structures.  Dr.  Wollaston  says,  with  great  truth, 
that  such  information  is  very  difficult  to  be  found.  There  is  not 
much  left  to  be  learnt,  indeed,  about  the  great  Roman  thermae 
themselves.  But  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  bath  of 
a villa  or  country-house  has  never  been  described  in  a 
practical  way  or  in  an  accessible  form.  It  is  not  every 
one  that  can  consult  Lysons’  scarce  folios,  or  such  mono- 
graphs as  Buckman’s  Corinium  or  Lee’s  Isca  Silurum,  So 
that  Dr.  Wollaston  deserves  our  thanks  for  his  attempt  to 
show,  by  the  accumulation  of  examples,  that  the  construction  of 
the  Roman  bath  was  invariably  the  same,  whether  in  Italy,  or  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  But  he  has  treated 
his  subject  in  so  dry  and  repulsive  a manner  that  his  book  is  not  a 
little  tedious.  His  long  and  laborned  descriptions  are  not 
enlivened  by  any  kind  of  pictorial  illustration.  Neither  per- 
spective nor  ground-plan  graces  his  pages,  although  he  tantalizes 
his  readers  by  declaring  that  he  possesses  a large  collection  of 
original  drawings.  In  a literary  point  of  view,  indeed,  we  are 
unable  to  commend  Dr.  W'ollaston’s  labours.  His  scholarship  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  he  prints  in  the  following  way 
certain  well-known  lines  of  Martial : — 

Ritus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum 
■ Conteiitus  potes  arido  vapore, 

Criida  vigine,  Martisque  mergi. 

It  maybe  taken  for  certain  that  a person  who  could  quote  this  passage 
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in  this  way  can  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  last  lino.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  blunders  in  metre  and  punctuation,  as  well  as 
in  the  unlucky  word  vigine,  cannot  possibly  be  set  down  to  mere 
typographical  inaccuracy.  What  can  be  said,  again,  of  this  line 
of  Horace  ? — 

Quicquid  sub  terns  est,  in  apricum  profcrat  setas. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Wollaston  is  enough  of  an  antiquary  to 
relish  highly  the  merely  archaeological  aspect  of  the  question. 
Accordingly,  he  introduces  long  descriptions  of  the  tessellated 
pavements,  frescoes,  and  mosaics  with  which  the  Romans  adorned 
thdir  thermae,  especially  those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  of  Con- 
stantine. These  disquisitions  contrast  most  oddly  with  purely 
medical  observations  on  the  value  of  the  hot-air  bath  as  a thera- 
peutic agent,  and  with  earnest  recommendations — which  would 
satisfy  Mr.  Urquhart  himself — that  such  baths  should  be  built  in 
every  part  of  England.  Dr.  Wollaston  served  in  Turkey  as  a 
physician  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  army,  and  he  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  of  the  so-called  Turkish  bath  in  his  own 
person,  when  prostrate  with  fever.  This  accounts  for  his  zeal  in 
trying  to  introduce  hot-air  bathing  in  England.  And  this  also 
explains  his  title — Thermte  Romano-Britannicse.  Inasmuch  as 
the  baths  which  he  describes  are  found  all  over  Europe,  there 
would  be  no  special  fitness  in  calling  them  Romano-Britannic, 
were  it  not  for  the  practical  object  that  he  has  in  view  in  recom- 
mending them  to  his  countrymen.  For  we  do  not  suppose  that  he 
can  attach  any  weight  to  the  casual  suggestion  which  he  throws 
out  in  one  place,  that  there  may  be  something  more  than  an 
accidental  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  the  emperors  who  built  the 
most  magnificent  thermse  at  Rome — Titus,  Hadrian,  Caracalla, 
Diocletian,  and  Constantine — were  all  men  who  had  personally 
visited  Britain. 

The  writings  of  Vitruvius,  explained  by  the  actually  existing 
remains  of  the  thermae  attached  to  the  house  of  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii,  enable  us  to  understand  the  usual  construction  of  the 
Roman  hot-air  bath.  Four  principal  chambers  were  indispensable 
— the  Frigidarium  or  Vestiarium,  a room  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ture, used  for  undressing  in  ; the  Tepidarium,  moderately  heated ; 
the  Sudatorium,  or  hot-chamber ; and  the  Lavatorium,  where  the 
final  ablutions  were  performed.  Any  number  of  subsidiary 
chambers  might  be  added,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  these  four  rooms  were  never  absent.  Underneath  the 
tepidarium  and  the  sudatorium  was  the  hypocaust,  a very  low 
chamber,  full  of  dwarf  columns  which  supported  the  suspensura, 
or  pavement  of  the  rooms  above.  The  fuel,  which  was  wood,  was 
placed  between  the  multitudinous  low  columns  of  the  hypocaust. 
All  round  the  sudatorium  itself  were  hoUow  pipes  or  flues,  de- 
scending into  the  hypocaust,  and  lining  the  walls  of  the  upper 
room  ta  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  hot-chamber  was 
thus  heated  on  all  sides  except  its  roof.  These  flues  were 
so  thin  that  heat  radiated  from  them  freely  into  the  apartment. 
They  all  terminated  in  a general  chimney,  which  carried  off  the 
superfluous  heat  and  all  the  smoke  of  the  burning  wood  in  the 
hypocaust.  Having  thus  described  the  general  features  of  a 
Roman  bath.  Dr.  Wollaston  proceeds  to  describe  particular  remains 
in  various  parts  of  England.  One  of  the  most  perfect  hypocausts, 
he  tells  us,  is  that  under  the  Plume  of  Feathers  Inn,  in  Bridge 
Street,  Chester.  Here  the  dwarf  pillars  are  two  feet  two  inches 
and  a half  high,  and  about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each 
other.  At  Wroxeter,  the  ancient  Uriconium,  the  remains  of  the 
sudatorium  of  the  public  baths  are  very  remarkable.  The  hypo- 
caust below  it  is  forty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  the  dwarf 
columns  which  support  its  floor  are  more  than  a hundred  in 
number.  At  Caerwent  (Isca  Silurum)  the  baths  that  have  been 
found  were,  according  to  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  merely  private 
ones.  The  arrangements  are  very  perfect,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  destination  of  the  several  chambers.  Here  the  hypocaust 
is  only  two  feet  high,  its  pillars  being  roughly-squared  blocks  of 
sandstone  nine  inches  thick.  The  floor,  or  suspensura,  was  of 
concrete.  The  vertical  flues  are  very  perfect  in  this  example. 
It  is  an  obvious  observation  that,  unless  the  workmanship  was 
better  in  those  days  than  in  our  own,  the  smoke  from  the  hypo- 
caust and  the  flues  must  often  have  made  its  escape  into  the  heated 
chamber.  Dr.  Wollaston  professes  to  describe,  for  the  first  time, 
some  baths  lately  found  at  Witcomb,  near  Cheltenham.  They  are 
small,  but  remarkable  for  the  extremely  good  preservation  of  the 
heating  apparatus.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  vertical  flues 
communicated  laterally  with  each  other.  It  is  a singular  thing  that 
the  striped  pattern  on  the  exterior  of  the  flue-pipe  is  geneiMly 
identical,  whether  the  bath  be  in  Britain  or  elsewhere.  The 
remains  at  Cirencester  (Corinium)  and  Wordchester  are  known  to 
all  antiquaries;  and  Mr.  Scarth’s  forthcoming  work  on  the  Roman 
remains  at  Bath  (Aquse  Solis)  is  laid  under  contribution  by  oiu’ 
author  for  a description  of  the  very  perfect  hypocausts  which  exist 
in  that  city.  For  the  natural  hot-water  mineral  springs — which 
suggested  to  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  at  its  recent 
congress,  the  text  for  his  most  interesting  address,  and  which  gave 
the  city  its  present  name — though  they  were  discovered  and  used 
by  the  Romans,  did  not  cause  them  to  dispense  with  the  artificial 
hot-air  bath,  which  had  become  a national  characteristic.  Apropos 
of  the  pavements  and  hypocausts  in  the  famous  villa  at  Bignor, 
in  Sussex,  Dr.  Wollaston  treats  his  readers  with  some  imspeakably 
foolish  doggrel  stanzas.  As  no  hint  is  given  as  to  their  author- 
ship, we  must  conclude  that  they  are  his  own. 


Many  other  Roman  baths  have  been  brought  to  light  in  other 
parts  of  England.  In  London,  Dr.  Wollaston  only  mentions  some 
remains  of  one  under  the  Coal  Exchange,  and  the  cold  or 
plunging-bath  in  the  Strand,  between  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  the  river.  He  has  not  remembered  the  bath  on  the 
north  side  of  Newgate  Street.  Speaking  of  foreign  examples,  the 
author  tells  us  that  some  thermae  found  in  the  Lipari  Islands  are 
almost  a facsimile,  even  to  the  style  and  subject  of  the  decorations, 
of  those  at  Caerwent  already  mentioned.  The  same  resemblance 
has  been  noticed  between  the  remains  of  some  baths  at  Avenches, 
in  Switzerland,  and  those  at  Bignor.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
imagine,  with  Dr.  Wollaston,  that  because  Vespasian  established 
the  said  thermfe  at  Avenches,  and  his  legions  occupied  the  south 
of  Britain,  the  same  artists  designed,  and  perhaps  executed,  the 
structures  at  the  two  places. 

The  work  is  not  complete  without  some  notice  of  the  hot-air 
baths  of  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  History  of  Domestic 
Manners,  remarks  that  hot  baths — called  ihermce,  in  the  vocabula- 
ries, as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  word — were  in  use  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  who  had  probably  derived  the  custom 
from  the  Romans.  But  they  were  forbidden,  as  luxuries  tending 
to  effeminacy,  by  certain  ecclesiastical  canons  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edgar.  In  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  the  so-called 
Turkish  bath  was  re-introduced  into  England.  The  general 
name  for  these  establishments  was  “ hot-houses,”  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  places  in  the  contemporary  dramatists.  The  Hummums  Hotel 
in  Covent  Garden  perpetuates  the  Persian  name  of  a celebrated 
bagnio  of  this  kind.  Frequented  chiefly  by  women,  and  used  to 
a great  extent  for  purposes  of  intrigue,  these  hot-houses  soon  went 
out  of  fashion  in  England.  The  hot-air  bath  has  been  once  more 
revived  among  us,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  become 
naturalized.  Dr.  Wollaston  writes  warmly  in  its  favour  on  purely 
medical  grounds,  quoting  passages  in  support  of  his  argument 
from  Dr.  Thudichum  and  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  Into  that  discus- 
sion we  need  not  enter.  But  it  is  very  certain  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  therapeutic  virtue  of  hot-air  bathing,  the  use  of  public 
baths  is  not  likely  to  increase  among  us.  In  these  days  of  tubbing, 
few  persons  will  resort  to  public  thermse  for  the  sake  of  mere 
ablution.  It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Wollaston  does  not  attempt  to 
meet  the  common  objection  that  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath  tends 
to  effeminacy ; and  this  although  in  one  place  he  quotes,  with 
approbation,  the  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus  in  which  that 
historian  describes  the  policy  of  Agricola  for  enervating  the 
character  of  the  Britons  by  the  luxuries  of  civilization : — “ Paul- 
latimque  discessum  ad  delinimenta  vitiorum,  portions  et  balnea  et 
conviviorum  elegantiam ; idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  voca- 
batur,  cum  para  servitutis  esset.” 


THE  AARBERGS.* 

Most  young  men  and  women  of  strong  literary  tastes  have  a 
more  or  less  vague  intention  of  some  day  or  other  vsviting  a 
novel.  They  very  naturally  think  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  let 
all  their  notions  about  literature,  the  world,  life,  and  so  on,  eva- 
porate without  leaving  a rack  behind.  As  a rule,  they  have  some 
incident  in  their  minds  which  seems  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  their  philosophic  generalizations,  and  this,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  what  they  call  “views,”  is  deemed  a sufficient 
stock  in  trade  for  the  business  of  the  reflective  novelist.  To  any 
objections  on  the  part  of  practical  friends,  that  views  worth  the 
attention  of  the  world  are  only  the  fruit  of  experience  and  pretty 
extensive  observation,  the  confident  philosopher  replies  that,  if  your 
views  are  only  to  be  the  refraction  of  those  already  held,  this  may 
be  a good  reason  for  refraining  from  writing  rmtil  maturer  years, 
but  that  what  the  world  requires  for  its  health  are  the  impressions 
of  fresh  and  uncorrupted  youth.  Luckily,  the  practical  exigencies  of 
life  nip  the  majority  of  such  designs  in  the  bud,  and  the  people 
who  entertained  them  enjoy  every  novel  they  read  all  the  more  for 
thinking  how  much  more  interesting,  how  much  wider  and  deeper 
and  more  philosophical,  their  own  would  have  been.  Miss  Hervey’s 
story  is  evidently  the  product  of  this  familiar  state  of  mind.  She 
is  well  up  in  her  Tennyson,  has  mastered  Mr.  Mill’s  essay 
on  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women,  has  thought  a good  deal  over 
the  few  social  phenomena  which  happen  to  have  been  within 
her  reach,  and,  without  any  foolish  presumption,  fancies  she  has 
some  views  to  air  and  a story  to  tell.  The  industry  which  the 
composition  of  a book  like  the  Aarhergs  implies,  the  closeness 
with  which  the  story  is  knit  together,  and  the  unaffected  English 
in  which  it  is  written,  are  all  points  for  the  authoress  to  con- 
gratulate herself  upon ; but  these  merits  scarcely  compensate  the 
more  impartial  reader  for  a rather  uninteresting  plot,  and  for  what 
may  be  called  a general  thinness  of  tone  always  observable  when 
inexperienced  writers  or  talkers  attempt  to  draw  pictures  of  life 
and  society. 

Men  and  women  evolved  out  of  an  author’s  inner  consciousness 
are  not  always  the  liveliest  companions  for  other  people,  and 
the  various  members  of  the  noble  Bavarian  family  of  Aarberg 
appear  to  owe  their  existence  and  characters  to  this  unsatisfactory 
mental  process.  The  story  of  their  doings  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  Aarberg  estates  are  entailed  on  the  eldest  son,  subject  to  the 
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condition  that,  if  he  marries  a lady  who  is  not  his  equal  in  rank, 
they  pass  away  to  the  nearest  relative  who  has  not  broken  the 
condition.  Otto,  the  possessor  at  the  time  when  the  story  begins, 
has  fulfilled  the  condition  by  marrying  a beautiful  girl  from  a 
family  as  noble  as  his  own.  His  brother  Max  is  rmmarried; 
so  is  Edgar,  their  cousin,  and  the  heir  in  the  next  line. 
Max  is  profoundly  in  love  with  a lady  of  inferior  rank 
to  himseltj  and  Edgar  cherishes  a wicked  but  passionate 
attachment  to  Otto’s  beautiful  wife  Ebba.  Max  has  dis- 
covered Edgar’s  secret,  and  intense  mutual  hate  springs  up 
between  them  in  consequence,  which  Edgar,  for  his  part, 
gratifies  by  making  love  successfully  to  Bruna,  Max’s  adored. 
Just  as  Edgar,  in  despair  of  ever  making  any  impression  on  Ebba, 
is  about  to  propose  marriage  to  Bruna,  Otto’s  little  boy  dies  of 
croup,  and  Otto  himself  dies  immediately  afterwards  of  typhus 
fever.  As  this  leaves  Ebba  free,  Edgar,  with  peculiar  baseness, 
jilts  Bruna,  but  to  no  purpose,  because  Ebba  fades  away  in  con- 
sumption soon  afterwards.  Max  publishes  a volume  of  poems 
of  astounding  merit,  and  Bruna,  accidentally  reading  them,  falls 
in  love  with  the  author,  and,  finding  him  to  be  her  old  suitor, 
marries  him.  Edgar,  who  by  Max’s  marriage  comes  into  pos- 
session of  the  Aarberg  estates,  nearly  breaks  his  neck  by  a fall 
from  his  horse,  but  Max  nurses  him  with  such  care  that  he 
recovers,  and  turns  out  a very  fine  fellow.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
story,  but  each  incident  which  makes  it  up  is  described  with  a 
minuteness  and  a fulness  of  detail  that  indicate  a good  deal  of 
power  in  the  popular  art  of  elaborating  domestic  pettinesses. 
Anybody  v/hose  mind  has  never  happened  to  run  in  this  groove 
must  look  with  simple  wonder  or  reverence  on  the  temper  which 
can  find  gratification  in  this  patient  and  matter-of-fact  nar- 
rative of  death  by  croup,  death  by  typhus,  death  by  con- 
sumption, of  every-day  life  in  a German  castle,  and  — 
more  wonderful  still  — in  the  composition  of  dialogues  about 
the  rights  of  women,  or  the  glory  of  labour,  or  the  impro- 
priety and  madness  of  coveting  your  neighbour’s  wife.  In 
plain  truth,  it  is  always  a blunder  to  make  a novel  the  scene  of 
discussions  on  controverted  points  or  of  didactic  moralizings.  If 
we  are  to  have  views  in  novels  at  all,  they  should  be  confined  to 
views  of  character,  and  to  studies  of  the  ellect  which  any  given 
set  of  social  or  mental  conditions  has  upon  character.  Eor  example, 
the  remarks  which  Otto  von  Aarberg  makes  on  the  influence  of 
German  feudalism  before  1848  may  be  sound  enough  ; but,  thrust  in 
as  they  are  between  a little  chat  on  the  sources  of  timidity,  and 
another  little  chat  on  the  virtues  of  gossip,  one  has  no  inclination 
to  do  them  justice.  Who  cares  to  go  to  a puppet-show  to  hear 
the  puppets  lecture  on  history  or  social  science  f We  Avant  to  see 
a play  that  shall  represent  the  working  of  human  passions  or 
human  weaknesses,  and  bring  out  some  side  of  our  common  nature. 
It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  the  people  in  novels  should  be 
sublime  heroes  and  heroines,  but  the  reader  is  Avholly  interested  in 
what  they  do  and  what  they  are,  and  not  the  least  in  what  they 
think  about  the  general  affairs  of  the  universe.  Novelists  who 
introduce  anything  like  serious  discussions  into  their  books  sup- 
pose that  readers  who  would  never  take  the  trouble  to  master 
the  arguments  in  any  question,  if  distinctly  invited  to  consider 
them,  may  be  beguiled  into  swallowing  them  when  brought 
forward  by  interesting  characters.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Such  parts  are  invariably  skipped — by  the  grave, 
because  they  know  they  can  get  the  argument  better  put  in  its 
proper  place ; by  the  flippant,  because  they  don’t  want  to  be  bored 
by  anything  at  all  on  the  subject.  MissHervey  seems  to  have  been 
in  a measure  conscious  of  this,  for  the  bits  of  dialogue  in  which  she 
sets  forth  views  ai'e  always  short,  and  after  the  first  volume  they 
almost  cease.  If  she  really  thinks  that  it  would  increase  the  stock 
of  human  happiness  to  allow  women  entirety  to  share  aU  the  em- 
ployments and  public  duties  of  men,  and  if  she  wishes  to  see  the 
general  sentiment  in  this  respect  reformed,  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  her  to  write  a novel  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  a concrete  ex- 
ample, her  idea  of  what  a perfect  woman  shordd  be.  But  she  does 
not  in  the  least  further  her  object  by  intruding  fragments  of  argu- 
ment into  a picture  of  still  German  life,  if  indeed  to  do  so  be  not 
to  lend  a hanMe  to  the  frivolous  scoffer  who  laughs  at  the  notion  of 
women  ever  becoming  logical. 

Then,  again,  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  dislike  of  violent  feelings 
and  extraordinary  incidents  a great  deal  too  far.  The  common- 
place life  of  the  nicest  people  in  the  world  is  scarcely  worth 
reproducing  for  its  own  sake.  The  Aarbergs,  and  Bruna,  and  Ebba 
are,  on  the  whole,  persons  with  r^ery  well-regulated  minds, 
and,  except  Edgar,  have  a gi’eat  deal  of  purity  and  singleness  of 
character.  But  one  may  admire  a family  endowed  with  this  happy 
nature  without  caring  to  knorv  hoAV  they  passed  every  day  for  a 
month.  The  reader  is  aware  beforehand  that  they  must  have  eaten, 
drunk,  slept,  taken  exercise,  and  probably  written  letters  and 
talked.  But  it  is  absurd  to  expect  him  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  punctuality  with  which  all  these  various  matters  were  got 
over  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  party.  If  one  had  been  staying 
at  Aarberg,  the  fact  that  breakfast  was  served  at  ten  and 
dinner  at  three  would  no  doubt  have  been  supremely  interesting. 
In  a narrative  all  these  things  are  presumed.  Here,  again,  we 
want  to  see  either  exciting  situations,  or  fine  or  ignoble  traits,  or 
developments  and  analysis  of  character  or  humour.  It  implies  a 
much  gr-eater  interest  in  a family  than  can  be  expected,  when  our 
intimacy  Avith  them  is  only  imaginary,  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
find  it  either  entertaining  or  tragically  harrowing  to  be  carried  to 
the  bedside  of  a little  boy  dying  of  croup ; to  be  told  by  what  train 
an  ancient  governess  left  Munich,  and  by  what  train  the  unhappy 


father  left  Stuttgard,  and  how  the  mother  insisted  on  going  to  see 
her  child  in  the  dead-house.  If  any  point  of  character,  or  any 
event  in  the  story,  hinged  on  these  tedious  and  disagreeable  details, 
they  might  be  excused,  though  they  would  not  be  the  less  tedious ; 
but  what  is  the  sense  of  expanding  them  over  several  pages 
just  for  the  sake,  we  suppose,  of  making  the  whole  appear 
life-like  ? The  desired  effect  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factorily produced  by  slight  strokes  and  occasional  hints.  Thdile 
minutely  elaborated  novels  of  domestic  life,  whether  in  Ger- 
many or  England,  are  only  successful  when  the  reader  is 
made  to  feel  that  over  what  would  otherwise  be  the  cumber- 
some pile  of  trifles  the  author  designs  to  shed  the  light  of 
mellow  thought.  There  is  a well-known  stoiy,  with  Avhich  Miss 
Hervey  and  everybody  else  may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  in 
which  there  is  less  incident  than  in  the  Aarberys.  A Methodist 
weaA'er  is  Avrongly  suspected  of  a disgraceful  crime;  his  whole 
nature  shrinks  up,  and  his  life  becomes  a narroAV  A'oid,  until  he 
finds  a little  child,  AA-hich  affects  him  as  the  warmth  of  spring- 
affects  the  frozen  earth.  This  is  all,  but  it  is  coloured  by  thought, 
severely  trained  and  mature,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  of  art  in  all  contemporary  literature.  We  are  not 
cavilling  with  the  Aarbergs  because  it  is  less  admirable  than 
Silas  Marner,  but  the  latter  is  a good  illustration  of  the  power 
which  a thoroughly  successful  picture  of  still  life  demands.  There 
are  indeed,  in  Miss  Ilervey’s  book,  signs  of  thoughtfulness,  but  the 
real  thought  is  still  to  come.  Eor  instance,  there  is  something 
a long  way  above  the  ordinary  stamp  of  young  ladies’  reflections 
in  the  following ; — 

“ In  certain  cases,  the  advantages  accruing  from  loss  are  very  hard  to 
see,”  said  Max.  “ tVhat  gain  can  there  he  to  any  one  in  the  death  of  my 
brother  and  liis  child  ? Their  loss  seems  to  me  an  unmitigated  evU.” 

“ I confess  it  seems  so  to  me,  also,”  answered  Melville,  “ but  I fancy  it 
does  no  good  trying  to  force  ourselves  to  discover  the  use  of  trials.  To  me 
there  is  something  very  reAmlting-  in  the  idea  of  carrying  our  utilitarianism 
beyond  the  gxaA-e.  1 am  as  little  disposed  to  believe  that  my  friends  are 
taken  arvay  from  earth  to  advance  the  salvation  of  my  soul  as  to  punish  me 
for  my  sins.” 

In  the  same  conA^ersation,  one  of  the  talkers  says,  with  a slight 
excess  of  \-erbiage  over  the  thought,  that  it  is  a poet’s  business  “to 
influence  mankind  by  rousing  or  soothing  the  manifold  passions 
and  feelings  out  of  Avhich  have  sprung  the  whole  past  histoi-y  of 
the  world  and  the  present  state  of  society,  and  out  of  which  the 
future  will  arise  ; and  the  more  he  himself  knows  of  these  passions 
and  feelings  the  better  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  his  appointed 
t-ask.”  Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  Avriters  of  reflective  novels  ? 
Can  they,  any  more  than  the  poet,  pretend  to  draw  men  and  women 
Avith  passions  and  feelings  before  they  haA-e  had  time  or  occasion 
to  observe  them  closely  and  profoundly  ? The  authoress  of  the 
Aarbergs  displays  qualities  which,  after  being  ripened  by  larger  ex- 
perience, may  some  day  find  a worthier  occupation  than  chronicling 
the  small  beer  of  Bavaria. 
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aOGlETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— Will 

^ OPEN  on  Monday  ne.xt,  the  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES 
aucl  STUDIES  by  the  Members,  at  their  Gallery,  5 Pall  Mall  East. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

■WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Twelfth 

* ^ Annual  Exhibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Livin?  British  Artists  is  now  Open, 
from  9.30  A.M.  to  6 p.M Admission,  One  Shilling;  Catalogue,  Sixpence. 

■RINGLEY  HAT.L,  Birmingham.— The  SIXTEENTH  GREAT 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  FAT  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  PIGS,  DOMESTIC  POUL- 
TRY.  CORN,  ROOTS,  and  IMPLEMENTS,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
and  Tliursday,  November  2ft,  29.  and  30,  and  December  1.  For  Special  Railway  Arrange- 
ments, see  the  Advertisements  and  Bills  of  the  Companies. 

nrilE  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  DOGS.— The  FIFTH 

GREAT  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  SPORTING  and  other  DOGS  will  be  held  in 
Paradise  Street  (.near  Binglcy  Hall),  Birmingham,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  November  28, 29,  and  30,  and  December  1 —the  week  of  the  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. 
For  Special  Rail’w'ay  Arrangements,  see  tlie  Advertisements  and  Bills  of  the  Companies. 

yiNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — ^Notice  is  hereby  giveu,  that 

' the  Half-yearly  Examination  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence 
on  Monday,  January  9,  18i)3.  In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Examination,  a Provincial 
Examination  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Leeds. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar  (Burlington 
House,  London,  W'.)  at  least  Fourteen  Days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  wlio  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  Degrees 
conferred  by  the  University  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine  ; and  are  exempt  (1)  from  the 
Entrance  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst ; (2)  from  those  Examinations  of  which  every  Medical  Student  now  com- 
mencing his  professional  studies  is  required  to  have  passed  some  one  ; (3)  from  the  Preliminary 
Examination  otherwise  imposed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  Candidates  lor  its  Fellowship  ; 
and  (4)  iiom  those  Examinations  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  every  Person  entering  upon, 
Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney  to  have  passed  someone— such  asMatriculate  in  the  First 
Division  being  entitled  to  the  additional  exemption  from  One  Year’s  Service. 

November  17, 1864.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  'SkL'D..,  Registrar. 

T .EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— On  December  19,  and  the  two 

* ^ following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
■ Scholarship  of  £50  a year,  tenable  lor  three  years,  in  the  Head  Master’s  house.  Candidates  must 
not  have  exceeded  the  age  of  Sixteen  on  the  day  of  election— For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

Leamington,  November  4,  1864. 

ENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

' Square,  W. 

Head  J/oslcr— FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Neilgherry  High  School ; 
assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’s 
College,  London  ; Mons.  E.  SAPOLIN,  M.A.  Paris  ; and  others. 

Tuition  Fees— in  the  (Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  annum;  in  the  English  Division 
(French  included),  9 guine.as  ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas. 

A few  Boarders  are  received  at  £48  per  annum ; under  Nine  years  of  age,  £42.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 

CUTTON  VALENCE  GR.AMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst,  Kent— 7/cat/  Master^  Rev.  J.  D.  KTNGDON , M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — 
This  Scltool  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  the  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  will 
prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Prolessions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Civil  Pursuits.— For  par- 
ticulars. apply  to  the  Head  Master,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on  January  21 
1865. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

■\TAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  Direct  Commissions  in  the  Royal 

Marines,  &c.— EASTMAN’S  ROYAL  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade, 
Southsea. 

More  than  700  Pupils  have  entered  H.M.’s  Service.  Pupils  are  received  from  Eight  years  of 
age,  and  up’wards. 

The  situation  of  the  House,  directly  facing  the  Sea,  and  distant  only  a few  yards  from  the 
Beach,  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  Boating  and  Bathing. 

At  this  Establishment  Sons  and  Relatives  of  the  following  distinguished  Personages  have  been 
prepared  for  entry  into  theNavy The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Croftoh;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Cavan : Rear-Admiral  H.  T.  Austin,  C.B.;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sandwich : the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Ernest  Bruce  (2  sons);  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  (2  sons);  Vice- Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel,K.C.B.;  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam;  the  Right  Hon. Earl  Cowley;  (thelate)the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton ; Admiral  Sir  George  F.  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H. ; (the  late)  Admiral  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Lyons,  (j.C.B.,  K.C.H.;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lifford;  (the  late)  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle;  the  Count  Metaxa  (2  sous) ; the  Right  lion . Lord  Arthur  Lennox;  (the  late)  the 
Most  i-lon.  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry ; (the  late)  Admiral  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross,  K.C.B.; 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  K.(^.B. 

For  every  information,  address  Dr.  SpicKEHNstt,  as  above. 

(^IVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  are 

prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King’s 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W..  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

rPHE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwich, 

Sandhurst,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate— Address,  Mathkmaticcs,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosveuor  Square,  W. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Tliree  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

^ ^ SIGNS.— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS.— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  bis 

College,  assisted  in  Classics  by  the  Second  Classic  of  his  Year  there,  living  in  a very 
healthy  part  oi  Surrey,  receiving  Twelve  Pupils  to  be  Educated  for  the  Universities,  Wool-wich, 
and  the  Line,  has  VACANCIES,  caused  by  the  departure  of  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
proceeding  to  College  or  successful  in  recent  Public  Examinations — Address,  in  the  first 
instance,  K.  P.,  18  King  Street.  Bloomsbury  Square. 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SAND- 

HURST,  the  LINE,  &c.— Invariably  successful,  under  Professor  Dela  VoYE,and  English 
Graduates  in  Honours,  l oreigu  Masters  attend.  High  East  India  Military  Connexions.— 
Blessington  House,  Lee,  Kent. 


fpiIE  Rev.  W.  WEBf^TER,  Jl.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s 

College,  Cambridge,  receives  PUI’IDS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  School*  and  Unlversltiei— 
3 Park  Villas  West,  lliclimoiid,  S.  W. 


R.  REEHORST,  J’rofessor  of  Languape.s,  Translator  of 

Scientilic  and  Technical  Works,  Interpreter  in  Civil  I>aw  Courts,  12  St.  Michael’*  Alley, 
Comhill,  London,  prepares  CANDIDA L'ES  for  the  Civil  Service  Examination*  and  for 
Articled  Clerkship  to  .Solicitors,  undertakes  the  llcvisiou  and  (Jorrectiou  of  Literary  Work* 
in  Seven,  and  takes  Shorthand  Notes  in  Five,  Languages. 

A CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE  in  Clas.sical  Honours  in  18G2, 

and  University  Members’  Prizeman  for  I^atin  Prose  in  1861,  will  Head  with  PUPILS  at 
his  Rooms,  or  take  One  or  Two  into  the  Country  tor  the  Christmo*  Vocation.  Has  occupied  the 
position  I'or  some  time  of  Classical  Master  in  the  best  Military  School  in  the  Kingdom.  Terms 
high.  References  exchanged— Address,  B.A.,  9 Hill  .Side,  N.B. 

"rnDINBURGH  ACADEMY. — In  consequence  of  the  Appoint- 

ment  of  Mr.  D’Anev  W.  Thompson  to  a Professorshin  in  Queen's  College,  Galway,  a 

CLASSICALMASTERSHIP  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy  Is  Vacant. Canilidiites  arc  requested 

to  send  their  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  Mr.  Patti»on,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  21  St. 
Andrew  Square,  not  later  than  December  10.  Mr.  l^attison  will  furnish  Candidates  with  all 
necessary  information.  JOHN  COMKIE  THOMSON, .Vecrct/^r//. 

fpO  GUARDIANS  or  BARENTS  about  to  LE.VVE  ENG- 

LAND.— A Married  Surgeon,  in  practice,  residing  in  a Healthy  Ix)cality  Ten  Minutes’ 
distant  by  rail  from  the  Crystal  Pnlacc,  wishes  to  receive  into  his  Family  a young  CHILD 
whose  Parents  or  Guardians  may  desire  lor  it  a Home  in  England.  The  above  would  be 
brought  up  with  the  Advertiser’s  Two  Children,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  one  of  them— 
Terms,  to  include  Clothes,  Education  up  to  Ten  years  of  age,  and  Medical  Attendance  if 

necessary,  £100  a year.  First-rate  Beferences  given  and  required Apply,  in  the  first  instance 

by  letter,  to  A. B.,  care  of  C.  A.T.,  New  University  Club,  57  St.  James’s  Street. 

"lADUCATIONAL. — In  consequence  of  the  Closing  of  the 

Metropolitan  (Highbury)  Training  Institution,  the  TWO  GOVERNMENT  LEC- 
TURERS—one  on  Applied  Mutliematics,  and  the  other  on  History  (who  have  been  employed 
in  that  Institution  for  Twelve  and  Ten  Years  respectively)— are  Diseng;iged.  Each  of  these 
Gentlemen  is  competent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  Mathematical  Instruction  in  Schools  or 


Moseley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Temple,  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie  (11. M.  Inspectors),  as  to  skill  and  effi- 
ciency in  Teaching,  will  be  furnished.  Two  First-class  Certificated  Masters,  one  of  whom  has 
just  obtained  a First-class  in  the  B.  Sc,  Examination  in  the  University  of  London,  are  also 
Disengaged.  They  have  both  been  employed  in  the  Tuition  of  the  College,  and  are  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Principal — Applications  to  be  addressed  to  John  Martin,  Esq.  (Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Institution),  2 New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, London,  ^V.C. 


■p'  LIZABETH  COLLEGE,  Guernsey.  — The  Situation  of 

MATHEMATICAL  MASTER  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  Present  Salary,  £220  per 
annum.— Testimonials  and  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal. 

AGKADUATE  (B.A.  Oxon)  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  as 

PRIVATE  TUTOR,  or  as  ASSISTANT-MASTER  in  a good  School.  In  cither 
capacity  a Non-resident  Engagement  would  be  preferred.  — Address,  Graduate,  care  of 
Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 

■DESIDENT  TUTORSHIP  WANTED,  by  a Graduate  of  St. 

Ati  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  with  Pupils  above  Twelve  Years  of  age.  Salary,  £150  per 
annum.  Testiraoniala  from  Professors  at  Cambridge.  — Address,  Tutor,  Aldingham  Hall, 
Aiverston. 

QOHOLASTIC  TRANSFER. — A Lady,  visbing  to  retire  from 

a Long-established  and  decidedly  First-class  SCHOOL  in  the  Environs  of  London,  will  be 
happy  to  treat  with  another  Lady  of  high  (Qualifications  and  Experience  to  succeed  her.  The 
Sum  required  would  be  £3,000,  but  an  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  payment.  The  House 
(detached)  belongs  to  the  present  Principal,  and  might  be  rented  Furnished,  or  the  Furniture 
might  be  taken  under  an  arrangement  with  good  security,  and  she  will  be  ready  to  remain  in 
the  Concern  to  initiate  her  Successor  in  her  long-approved  and  successful  Plans— Application 
to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Hatchard  & Co.,  187  Piccadilly,  with  Name,  Address,  and  substantial 
References. 


rpo  PRINCIPALS  of  LADIES’  SCHOOLS.— A Gentleman 

A.  requires  a First-class  School,  near  London,  for  his  DAUGHTERS,  aged  Sixteen  and 
Thirteen.  The  situation  must  be  elevated  (as  Hampstead,  Sydenham,  or  Wimbledon),  the 
number  of  Boarders  not  less  than  Twenty,  and  Singing  must  be  taught  by  a First-rate  Master. 
Address  particulars  to  X.,  care  of  Stone  & Hartley,  Booksellers,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

rPESTIMONIAL  to  PROFESSOR  BUCHANAN,  Glasgow.— 

A a Meeting  of  former  Students  of  the  Logic  Class  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  held  on 
26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Resignation  of  the  Lo^ic  Chair  by  Professor  Buchanan  was 
an  occasion  demanding  some  public  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  as  a Teacher,  and  some 
tribute  expressive  of  the  grateful  sense  entertained  of  them  by  his  old  Students.  It  was  further 
resolved  accordingly,  that  some  academic  foundation,  in  the  form  of  a Bursary  or  Scholarship, 
to  bear  Mr.  Buchanan’s  name,  should  be  established,  and  also  that  he  should  be  requested  to 
sit  for  his  Portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  University. 

A Subscription  List  was  thereafter  opened,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  coiTy  the  above  objects  into  ellhct,  viz. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 

„ Rev.  Professor  Caird,  D.D.,  Glasgow  College. 

„ Rev.  Norman  Macleod.  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

„ Rev.  J.  Eadie,  D.D.. Glasgow. 

„ Rev.  Mr.  Acworth,  late  Vicar  of  Plumstead,  Kent. 

„ Rev.  W.  F.  Steveuson,  Dublin. 

„ Rev.  John  M‘Rae,  D.D.,  Hawick, 

„ liev.  Lewis  Campbell,  Bradtbrd. 

* ,,  Rev.  W.  K.  Moore.  Manchester. 

Neil  Bannatyne,  Esq.,lHanchester. 

James  C.  Burns,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Edward«Goird,  Esq.,  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

Professor  Campbtll,  St.  Andrews. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

John  B.  Cowan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Glasgow. 

Alexander  Crum,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

J.  N.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  Glasgow'. 

John  M.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Cupar  Fife. 

Robert  Douglas,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy. 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Glasgow. 

Professor  Flint,  St.  Andrews. 

Edward  Gibb.  Esq.,  Wolverhampton. 

. D.  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Hubert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

■William  Jack,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ayr. 

J.  B.  Kidston,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

A.  H.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Edinburgh, 

Mr.  Sheriff  liOgie,  Glasgow. 

Andrew  MacEwan,Esq.,  Glasgow. 

A.  B.  M‘Gregor,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Robert  Miller,  Esq.,  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge. 

J.  O.  Mitchell, Esq., Glasgow. 

J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  London. 

Professor  Nichol,  Glasgow'  College. 

James  Parlane,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Professor  Rainy,  Edinburgh. 

Hardic  Robinson,  Esq.,  Aberdeen. 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law,  London  University. 

Sir  F.  R.  Sandford,  Civil  Service,  London. 

II.  Selfe  Selfe,  Esq.,  Police  iMagistrate,  Westminster. 

Professor  Sellar,  Edinburgh  University. 

Professor  Shairp,  St.  Andrews. 

Thomas  Shcddau,Esq.,  Ardgarten,  Arrochar. 

Mr.  SheriffSmith,  Glasgow. 

A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Yr.,  of  Jordanhill. 

James  Stevenson,  Jr..  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

James  C.  Steveuson,  Esq.,  Newcastle. 

A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Professor  J.  Thomson,  Belfast. 

Professor  Wm.  Thomson,  Glasgow  College. 

Robert  Williamson,  Esq.,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh. 

CHARLES  GAIRDNER,  Esq., Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  lion.  Treasurer. 
JAMES  GALBRAITH,  Esq.,  Glasgow,! 

MARK  BANNATYNE,  Esq.,  Glasgow,/ 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland. 

■DESTORATION  of  the  ANCIENT  PRIORY  CHURCH  of 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  West  Smithfield,  founded  by  Rahere  a.d. 
1102-23.  Estimated  cost,  about  £1,000;  already  subscribed,  about  £1,800.  Further  subscriptions 
are  therefore  urgently  needed  lor  this  interesting  and  important  work,  now  in  progress  (so  ably 
described  in  the  “Saturday  Review”  of  October  29),  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee.  John  Salt,  Esq.,  Banker,  20  Lombard  Street;  Wm.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(Chairman),  42  Lowndes  Square, S.W.;  W.F.  White,  Esq.  (Vice-Chairman),  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital;  Kev.  J.  Abbiss.M.A.  (Rector),  41  Myddelton  Square,  E.C.;  Joseph  Boord,  Esq.,  and 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.  (Churchwardens),  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Kitt,  vestry. 
Clerk  and  Honorary  Secretary.  30  Clothlair,  Smithfield,  E.C. 


"DOOKS. — ELLIOT  STOCK  sujiplies  Books,  Magazines,  and 

A-'  Reviews  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  Town,  the  Country,  or  Abroad.  .iVny 
Book  sent  post  free  for  the  Published  Price.— 62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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"DHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO,  W.  LOVELL,  Secrctarrj. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

Established  1837. 

■RRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers, 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


INJORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17  7 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Million. 

Business  transacted  in  1863. 

FIRE  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED, less  Re-Insui'ance^  £165,192  8 3 

1071  LIFE  POLICIES  were  issued,  Assuring  the  large  sum  of £953,859  0 0 

And  producing  New  Premiums  amounting ‘to  .V  £33,002  14  0 ' 

Qlose  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  tlxis  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus 
in  comparison  to  later  Entrants. 

The  SEPTENNIAL  DECLARATION  of  PROFITS  will  be  made  on  the  close  of  the  Books 
for  1865. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 
RATES  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  &c. 

New  Tables  for  Residents,  Civil  or  Military,  in  these  Countries,  have  recently  been  adopted. 
Full  Explanations,  Tables  of  Rates,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 
West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

X^1  n no  ill  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

-L  5 Vy  Vy  while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  wlietlier 
Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting;  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  may  be.  secured  by  an 
AnnualPayinentof£3tothe  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Otfices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Gonahill. 

. WILLIAM  J.  VTAN,  5ccre<gn/. 

■piNANCUkL  AGENCY.— Established  1847.— Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,' or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground- tents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements. to  JVIr..HowsE,  11  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

XQA  nnn  — APrivateGontlemanispTeparedtoADVANCE 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * the  above  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
lemen,  Officers  on  full  pay,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  tlieir  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  tor  any  period  of  time  on  bOiifl  Md,' 
securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent — Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.rl?  Jenhyh 
Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 


N/rONEY  — .£10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  tlie  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a'Bi'ivd.te  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests, Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property, 
Interest, 5 percent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 NofrisStreet',  St.  James’s,  SiW.-  ' ^ 

lyrONEY  ADVANCED  to  Nobletneii  and  Gentlem^/Heirs' to 

-LtXj  .Elates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay— Address 
(letter  only),  Jlr.  Holland,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane.  l-  , . 'i  , ; 


TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATifiC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,.  Yorkshire^  Resident  Physician,^  Dr.  WJCLLIAM  PHILIP 

■R.lSi  nlwnliir.p  nnrifv  nniT  frvtrpmfi.  rlrviif*i?.n  nf'fHp  nir  n-PTtklpv  nrp  tnrk  well  If  r»rt\,rn 


HARRISON, 
to  1 equire  comment. 


The  absolute  purity  andextrem^drypess  of  tH?  airp,fllk]ey,jwe  too  well! 
lent.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  tlie  spacious  Con'idors  by 


well  known 
Stuart 


i.:  Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendeiing  this  superb  Mans^pn  a desirable  WINTER, RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  whicli  Season  the  Treatment'’is  equally  efficacious  >vith  the 
Summer.— For  Prospei'lus,  apply  to  Ml, Stuach AN,  House  Steward,  gs,  above. 

ALVERN.— Dr.  STUMMES’S  ..  HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT'  and  SANATORIUM  is  now  bompleted,  and  ready  fbr  the 
reception,  of  Patients.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  pf  the.  Malvern  Hills,  and  is  suiTounded  by 
extensive  Pteusure  Grounds.  The  Doiicnes  arid'  6ther  Baths  are  on  the’ preihlilies.  — For 
Prospectus,  apply  to  Dr.  S'ruMMps.'Priessnitz  Hohse,  ilalvern.  ^ 


M 


LfYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  StriD^iiodi  PkKK,  Ricrb- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey. -xPliygicran,  Dr^  EDWARD-  LANE3I.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  Uni v— For 
the  -treatment  of  Chi  oiiic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
^yate^,  and  Diet.  Tlie  I'urkisli  Baths  on  the  Premises. under  Dr.Lane’sMedicalDirection. 

TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS.— d2-New-‘'Pftblibbib-g-  Afifart^T 

mepts.— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.  t^Ha'rge^'rio  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 
by  them  until  tlie  Author  has  been  repaid  his  Original  Outlay;  and,  as  all  Works  are  Printed 
ill  the 'Very  best- style,  and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges,  Authors  ahput  to  Publisli  will 
Hud  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  tiiom.  voSpecimens,  Estimates,  aod  all  particulars 
forwarded  gratuitously— Messrs.  AVuiblev  & Co.,  2, Wfestbounie  l*lace,oW.  ■ 

A SHER  & CO.,  Foreign  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  13  Bedford 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C., -import  all  Continental  Books,  Periodicals,  and 
Newspaiiers  at  the  Continental  Prices,  with  theiitmdst  punctuality  and  despatch.  The  leading 
Publications  kept  in  Stock. . _ 

A SHER  & CO-  hf*ve  published  the- following-  CATALOGUES, 

containing  an  extensive  Selection  of  .the  best  Work?. in  e^ch  b/kncK 'of  Foreign  Lite- 
rature; L Classical  Catalogue— 2.  Theological- Oatafe^ue— 3.  French 'Catalo2ue-L4r. German 
Catalogue— 5.  Linguistic  Catalogue— 6.  Italian  Catalogue— 7.  Spanish  Catalogue-Ls.  Oriental 
Catalogue— 9.  Scientific  Catalogue.  Each,  by  post,  id. 

ASHER  & CO.’S  MONTHLY  LIST  of; YOREIGN;  LITE- 

RATURE  offers  to  friends  of  Literature,  Scholars,  and, Scientific  Men  an  e.xcellent 
medium  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  every  important  and  interesting  new  l^ubli- 
cation.  Post  free, per  annum,  Is. 

A SHER  & CO.  supply  gratis,  on  application,  SECOND-HAND 

CATALOGUES  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS  in  every  branch  of  Literature, 

' ^ blake! 

ROWLANDSON. 

PAUL  SANJ>BY. 

GEORGE  CKUIKSHANK. 

Tj^RANCIS  HARVEY,  30  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross, 

has  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Collections  in  London  of  DRAWINGS  and  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS  by  the  above  Artists. 

"Xr  ATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Publishers.  I Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 

New  Publications  of  Merit.  Children’s  Books  and  Periodicals. 

Books  Bound.  Libraries  Arranged. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post.  I Liberal  Discount  for  Cash. 

187  Piccadilly,  W. 

PORTRAIT  of  His  Grace  the  late  DUKE  of  NEWCASTLE. 

_ Messrs.  P.  & D.  COLNAGHI,  SCOTT,  & Co  , M Pall  Mali  East,  Publishers  to  Her 
Majesty,  beg  leave  to  announce  that  they  have  just  published  a PORTRAIT  of  the  DUKE  of 
NEWCASTLE,  from  the  Picture  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A.  Size  of  the  Plate, 21  by 
li>L  Artist’s  Prool's,  £3 3s. ; Proofs  on  India  Pajier,  £2  2s.;  Prints,  £1  Is. 

Paul  & Domi.mcColnaohi,  Scott,  S:  Co., Printsellers  and  Publishers,  14  Pall  Mall  East,  London. 


THE  BAUGPARAH  TEA  ESTATES  COMPANY  of 

ASSAM,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  “ The  Companies’  Act,  1862.” 

CAPITAL,  £200,000,  IN  20,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

First  Issue,  10,000  Shares. 

10s.  per  Share  on  Application ; lOs.  on  Allotment.  No  Call  to  exceed  £l  per  Share,  or  to  be  made 
at  a less  interval  than  Three  Months  from  a previous  Call. 

Where  no  Allotment  is  made,  the  Deposit  Money  will  be  returned  in  full. 

A Minimum  Dividend,  payable  Half-yearly  in  July  and  January,  of  10  percent,  per  Annum,  for 
Three  Years,  is  secured  to  the  Shareholders,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Directors. 
Directors. 

HENRY  CONSTABLE,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Henderson  & Constable,  40  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
and  Widmore  House,  Bromley, Kent),  Chairman. 

G.  BONE,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Committee),  44  Minories. 

A.  COHN,  Esq.  (late  of  the  firm  of  Cohn,  Feilmann,  & Co.,  Calcutta),  23  Cullum  Street,  E.C. 
*W.  EAMES,  Esq.,  Calcutta,  and  Dibrooghur,  Assam. 

C.  SEATON,  Esq.,  45  St. George’s  Road,  Eccleston  Square. 

J.  G.  STURCH,  Esq.  ( Director  of  the  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Limited),  21  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
T.  TEIL.Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  John  Teil&  Co.,  Calcutta),  Kidderpore  House,  Boltons,  Brompton. 
^ This  Gentleman  will  join  the  Board  when  the  Estates  are  transferred. 

Calcutta  A !7ent5— Messrs.  JOHN  TELL  & CO. 

Bankers. 

London— The  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Calcutta— The  CHARTERED  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  INDIA,  LONDON,  and  CHINA. 
5'o?icito7*— CLARENCE  HARCOURT,  Esq.,  2 King’s  Arms  Yard,  E.C. 

B/-o/;ers— Messrs.  SMITH  & BINNEY,  5 Angel  Court,  TJirogmorton  Street,  E.C. 
^urfitoj'S-Messrs.  DELOITTE,  GREENWOOD,  & DEVER,4Lothbury,  E.C. 
Secretary  pro  <cm— T.  R.  EAMES,  Esq. 

TEMrouAuv  Offices: 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  HOUSE,  ST.  MICHAEL’S  ALLEY,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  further  developing  Five  valuable 
Tea  Estates  in  Assam  already  in  profitable  cultivation. 

TJie  Estates  are  situated  at  distances  varying  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  fifteen  miles  from 
Dibrooghur,  the  Shipping  port  of, Upper.  Assam,  and  they  all  adjoin  the  Grand  Trunk  Assam 
Road,  having  direct  Steam  Communication  with  Calcutta. 

The  Estates  comprise  fully  4 ,500  acres,  of  which  500  acres  are  already  planted  in  tea  gardens 
— 125  being  of  fpur  and  five  years’  growth,  60  of  three  years’,  225  of  one  and  two  years’,  and 
100  just  planted.  The  whole, of  the  lands  are  held  direct  from  Government,  either  in  fee  simple 
or  redeemable  in  fee  simple  by  the.  payment,  of  5a.  per  acre,  or  on  a perpetual  lease  from  the 
Government  paying  2s.  per  acre  per  ahnum. 

Tlie  Vendor  pledges  liimself  that  the  yield  from  the  full  bearing  plants  was,  in  the  year  1862, 
180  chests ; in  the  j ear  1863,  2.50.  • The  estimate  for  this  year  is  409  chests ; and  for  the  year 
1865  at  least  600  cliestsi  and  120’mauDds  of  seed ; and  as  after  that  year  the  young  plants  will 
be  coming  into  full  benring,  the^yield  will  con6eg.uently  be  considerably  larger.  The  Vendor, 
who  will  act  irs  Managing  Director,'and.remain  in  Assam  on  the  Estates  tor  the  space  of  three 
years,  confidently  anticipates,  from estiniaies,  he  has  carefully  prepared,  that  in  the  year  1868, 
when  the  first  five  annual  instulmentsj.or.  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid,  at  least  1,500  acres 
will  be  in  full  ’bearing,  yielding,  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  three  maunds  an  acre  (a  yield 
already  exceeded  on  the  full  bearing  lands),  4*500  maunds  of  tea,  or  over  360,000  pounds  in 
weight ; this  will  give  a net  profit  of  at  lea5t  £15,000,  irrespective  of  seed,  wliich  is  at  present 
realizing  from  £10  to  £15  a muund. 

The  Vendor  hais  subslahtiallyguaranfeefl  to  the  Directors  a minimum  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  qn  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  first  three  years  ; but,  from  the  preceding 
paragraph,  it  will , be, seen  that  the  Direetoffe'  are  justified  in  anticipating  from  the  first  con- 
siderably larger  dividends. ‘ 

The  purchase-money  is  fixed  at  £50;.H6(1— p.ayalite  £6,000  witliin  one  month  from  the  date  of 
allotment,  £2,500  four  mouths  from  saidrda;tet£^,590,  seven  months  from  said  date,  and  £5,000 
ten  months  from  said  date,  and  thereeidMe  ih^ye  annual  instalments, commencing  in  January 
1868,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent.  Tap  Directors  the'  option  of  paying  £14,000  of  any  such 
instalments  in  fully  paid-up;, Sha4«s^oft^p  Cbpipa,ny,  which  Shares  shall  only  participate  in 
the  Dividend  to  the  extent  of  Galls  ipade.- , 

The  Vendor  defrays  all  expenses  incidentai  to  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
Allotment  of  Sliares. 

The  Articles  |he'Vendor  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 

. Prospectuses  and  Forms' may  be  obtained  of  the  Bankers,  the 
Solicitor,  Brokers,  Auditors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

PARTICULARS  OF  ESTATES. 

1.  The  Baugparah  Estate— This  Estate  is  situated  on  the  Sessa  River,  about  five  miles  from 
Dibrooghur,  and  aujoiiis  the  Grand  Truuk  Road.  There  is  a Manager's  House,  60  by  40  feet,  a 
Tea  House,  Store,  and  the  usual  offices.  Extent  of  land,  1290  acres;  225  acres  planted  in  Tea. 

2.  The  Bor  Pathuv  Estate— I^'sittiated  , upoi\ ’the, Dibroo  River,  a quarter  of  a mile  from 

Dibrooghur;  it  adjuins  thcMUitaxy  Stotion,  anadsrhi.tlic  vicinity  of  a large  population.  There 
is  a Maruigev’s  House  70  by  40  leeU  House,  and,  the  usual  buildings;  extent  of  land,  200 
acres;  400  acres  planted  iaToa,  ...  i ' ■ 

3. *  The  Bokul  Estate— Is  situate  ofr  the' Grand  Trunk  Road,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
Baugparah  Estate,  and  consists  of  100  acres,  of  which  35  are  planted  in  Tea. 

4*  and  5.*  The  Teuga  and  Temli  Estates— Are  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  15  miles 
from  Dibrooghur;  extent  of  land,  3,000  acres,  of  which  140  arc  planted  in  Tea. 

* The  usual  Assistants’  Houses  have  been  erected  on  each  of  these. 

nPHE  BYUaPARAH  ' 'ESTATES  COMPANY  of 

JL  - . ^ , ..  'ASSAM.. 

The  share  LIST'Of  this'  CoTtipatiy-^rl^be  CLOSED  on  Thursday  next,  December  l,for 
Town,  and  Friday , Dc6erhber  2,  fof  the  Country.  By  Order, 

,,6t.  MiduelVUous?,  NoYbmbe^!2.r,.I§(^h  ’ ’ T.  R. ‘EAMES,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


D 


E B E ,N  T U h ® ‘ 0 per  Cent. 

■ CErkON.r&iiBAOT.  XXJIITED. 


. t - •'  ''  ' 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  RELHAJI  BURN. 
HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 
GEORGE, IRRIfANI^,r^q^  ‘■'fOTiuOfT^ 
DUNCAN  JAJ.1ES 


.,fManager~^yd^./l 


Chairman, 

STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
. ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


E,  Esq. 


The'  Directors -are  prepared  to  ISSUEbIDEBENXURES  for,One^,Thre,e,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, 5i,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively.  ' 

They  are-also  prepared  tol  invest  Money  op  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  a4d  Mq’uritius»either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  ofthe  Company,  as.piay  be  arranged.  , 

Applications  for  particulerfe  to  be  made  at  fhe  Officc'of  the  CQmpany,  1?  Xcadenhall  St^eet^ 


London,  E.C. 


,aaylBy.Ordpn.T 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


T 


HAGUE,  French  Old  Bindings  and  Manuscript 

Restorer,  30 -lMu?eum[  Street’,  W.C. 


■OIRE  in  GRESHAM  S,TJ(EET  WEST,  London,  E.C— 

-L  Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLI^G  & C6.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &CM’will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  fn  premiB^i  Ul'i'borbmunicaun;,  at  41a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  ALDERMANBURY,  opposite  tlw)se  of  Messts,  BuAbuoivy,  Grf.atrfx,  & Beall. 


Kbgilt  equdi't 
CHARLES  DEAR.'sQ  SoOthaTnptofi  Street.  Strand. 


at 

worst 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  J)OMESTIC  DECORATION,  H:c. 

TXAPLAND  & FISPIER,  . 33.  . Southampton  Street^  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIEVAL  FURNITURE,Papei  UaRgiiigs,&c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  III  ustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application . Robes, Surplices,  &c. 

WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

» » EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

TWRIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

' * Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  ” Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.’* 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  3l  Cor-,bill,E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  lastrumeuts  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 
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November  26,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


THE  IMPERIAL  MERCANTILE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED, 

Are  authorized  to  receive  Applications  for  Two  Million  Bight  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Certificates  of  Debenture,  of  the 

ATLANTIC  AND  GKEAT  WESTEllN  EAILWAY, 

NEW  YOBK-PENNSYliVANIA-OHIO, 

Of  which  One  Million  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  have  been  already  applied  for.  Tliese  Certificates  will  be  issued  at  £90  for  £100,  to  be  redeemed  at  par,  ^ t^ 
end  of  three  years,  with  Interest  at  8 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  May  15  and  November  15  in  each  year,  the  Interest  being  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated 
Bank,  Limited,  London.  


Trustees, 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esa.,  M.P.  JOHN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq.  CHARLES  MOZLEY,  Esq. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER.  ^<tnkers.  Messrs.  A.  HEYWOOD,  SONS,  & CO.,  LIVERPOOL. 

Solicitors, 

Messrs.  ERESHFIELDS  & NEWMAN,  Bank  Bnildings,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers, 

Messrs.  JOSHUA  HUTCHINSON  & SON,  15  Angel  Ct.,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.  I Messrs.  T.  TINLEY  & SONS,  U Brown’s  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  Esq.,  38  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.  I Messrs.  SHORE  Sc  KIRK,  14  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MERCANTILE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION,  Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  above  Amount  of  Certificates  of  Debentures,  of  which  £1 ,200,000  have 
been  already  applied  for.  _ 

The  ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  consists  of  the  following  Divisions  and  Branches 

The  Main  Line  in  New  York ••  ••  50  Miles. 

„ in  Pennsylvania  00  „ 

„ „ in  Ohio ••  ••  245  „ 

385 

Extension  in  New  York*  Buffalo  45  „ 

M to  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania 35  „ 

„ ,,  Coal  Regions  in  Ohio,  New  Lisbon 2i) 

„ u Cleveland 67 

167 

Total  552  Miles. 

Also  the  Erie  and  Niagara  Railway,  belonging  to  same  system,  30  miles  in  length,  is  wholly  in  Canada,  and  secures  an  enormous  Coal  Traffic  over  200  miles  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  by  whom  it  has  been  constructed,  and  is  now  chiefly  owned. 

The  route  of  this  Great  Railway,  connecting  New  York  with  St.  Louis,  a distance  of  1 ,200  miles  (without  change  of  carriages  or  break  of  gauge),  passes  through  Free  States,  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  War.  TlieLineis  now  completed,  and  in  possession  of  a traffic  which  may  fairly  be  called  extraordinary.  For  September  last  the  gross  earnings  on  322  miles  open,  were  at 
ordinary  Exchange  at  the  rate  of  £1,100,000  per  annum  (exclusive  of  the  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  paid  by  the  Erie  Railway  on  all  Through  Traffic,  which  will  probably  reach  £100,000  per  auuum 
additional),  the  earnings  having  increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  by  100  per  cent.  This,  even  at  the  present  Exchange,  would  leave  a large  surplus,  after  payment  of  the  interest 
in  gold  on  the  Bonded  Debt.  The  power  to  increase  the  fares  will,  of  course,  be  exercised,  if  the  present  exceptional  rates  of  Exchange  should  continue. 

The  total  Bonded  Debt  over  the  whole  system  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  is  £3,600,110,  and  with  the  exception  of  proceeds  of  Bonds  £1,755,070,  held  by  the  Public,  the  Line 
has  been  constructed  with  Funds  advanced  by  Capitalists,  whose  anticipations  of  profitable  results  have  been  far  more  than  realized  ; the  Railway,  although  only  partially  developed,  exliibiting 
Returns  of  Traffic  and  Revenue,  which  may  without  exaggeration  be  designated  unexampled. 

When  tliis  undertaking  was  projected,  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  powers  for  its  construction  from  each  State  through  which  it  would  pass.  This  compelled  independent 
organizations  and  separate  financial  arrangements;  the  inconvenience  attending  which  has  become  so  manifest,  that  it  is  determined  to  consolidate  the  whole  Line  under  one  Administration. 
Pending  the  completion  of  legislative  enactments,  it  has  been  resolved  to  issue  Sterling  Certificates  of  Debenture,  payable  in  three  years,  bearing  interest  at  8 per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
interest  is  guaranteed  by  The  Consolidated  Bank;  and  the  Principal  secured  by  a Deposit  with  the  Trustees  of  Bonds  and  Shares  amounting  at  usual  Exchange  to  £4,230,493. 

The  Bonds  and  Shares  so  deposited  will  be  kept  at  The  Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  form  of  Declaration  of  Trust  to  be  executed  by  them  may  be  inspected 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Freshfields  St  Newman. 

The  Erie  Railway,  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  is  practically  an  extension,  upon  a mileage  of  about  the  same  extent,  but  constructed  at  a cost  nearly  three  times  as 
$reat,  has  earned  in  the  present  year  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  interest  on  all  its  Bonded  Debt,  but  also  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  ordinary  stock.  The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  addition  to  its  Through  Traffic  in  common  with  the  Erie,  has  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Petroleum  Traffic  in  Pennsylvania,  with  vast  Coalfields,  and  other  important  sources 
of  local  Revenue.  The  cost  of  its  construction  having  been  so  much  less,  and  its  mortgage  debt  consequently  so  much  smaller,  with  an  assured  traffic  at  least  equal,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  three  years,  during  which  the  Certificates  of  Debenture  run,  the  payment  of  the  Principal  will  be  provided  for  out  of  Revenue  alone. 

The  Directors  of  the  Erie  Company  have  manifested  the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  its  future  prospects,  by 
contracting  to  supply  for  its  use,  at  their  own  expense.  Rolling  Stock  to  the  extent  of  One  Million  Sterling. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  has  been  constructed  by  Thomas  W.  Kennard,C.E.  as  Engineer-in-Chief,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  an  experienced  agent  of 
Messrs.  Peto  & Betts.  A Report  from  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart,  M.P.  is  annexed,  showing  that  the  Works  have  been  executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Appended  are  some  statistics, 
derived  from  official  returns,  relating  to  the  increase  in  the  carriage  eastwards  of  produce  during  the  past  five  years  from  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  West,  with  which  traffic  the  Atlantic  and 
Creat  Western  Railway  is  directly  connected;  fVom  these  figures  the  causes  of  its  extraordinary  revenue  may  be  deduced. 

The  Certificates  of  Debenture  are  in  sums  of  £100,  £500,  and  £1,000  each;  with  Coupons  attached  for  Interest  at  8 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  Interest  for  the  whole  term 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  Bank,  with  whom  securities  have  been  lodged. 

The  price  of  issue  is  fixed  at  90;  and  the  instalments  ore  payable  as  follows:— 

5 per  cent,  on  application. 

10  „ allotment. 

' 10  „ January  17, 1865. 

15  „ February  17  ,, 

15  „ March  17  „ 

17  „ April  i7  „ 

18  „ May  15  „ less  Coupon  £4  per  cent,  due  on  that  day. 

The  Certificates  will  be  paid  off  at  par,  on  November  15, 1867. 

The  Interest  on  the  investment,  including  the  redemption  at  par,  is  upwards  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  interest  on  deferred  instalments. 

Subscribers  have  tlie  option  of  pay  ing  any  or  all  of  the  instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be  allowed  a discount  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  payments. 

After  allotment,  Scrip  will  be  issued  to  “ bearer.”  On  payment  of  the  final  instalment,  the  Scrip  will  be  exchanged  for  Certificates  of  Debentures,  with  guaranteed  Interest  Coupona 
attached,  payable  May  15  and  November  15  in  each  year. 

To  9 Great  Gborob  Street,  Westminster,  November  4,  1864. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.  M .P.) 

JOHN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq.,  and>  Trustees, 

CHARLES  MOZLEY,  Esq.  j 

Dear  Sirs,  „ ^ 

You  are  aware  that  at  the  request  oi  the  Capitalists  furnishing  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  my  Firm  imdertook  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  supervision  of  the  Works  ofthe  Line,  to  be  executed,  under  a contract  .with  Mr.  Me  Henry,  and  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Kbnnard,  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  Railway. 

Before  the  Works  were  commenced,  my  Firm  sent  one  of  its  most  experienced  Agents,  who  had  superintended  the  execution  of  several  large  Works,  and  who  had  been  in  its  employ  upwards 
of  thirty  years  and  entrusted  to  his  charge  the  supervision  of  the  various  Works  to  be  executed  on  the  Railway. 

It  is  due  both  to  Mr.  Kennard,  the  Eiigiaeer-in-Chief,  and  to  Mr.  Me  Henry,  the  Contractor,  that  I should  state  to  you  that  the  position  we  occupied,  which  might  have  been  an  invidious 
one,  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  partaken  of  that  character.^  Every  recommendation  of  our  Agent  has  been  at  once  cheerfully  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Me  Henry  has  executed  his  Contract  with 
an  honest  desire  to  carry  out  every  engagement  in  a fair  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Line  has  been  ballasted  and  laid  in  a style  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  our  English  Railways,  while  the  extremely 
favourable  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  has  rendered  necessary  so  few  works  of  art,  that  its  maintenance  need  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  our  Railways  at  home. 
The  Stations  throughout  are  of  ample  extent,  and  the  Siding  Accommodation  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  traffic. 

It  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  you  to  find  that  the  Engineer-in-Chief  states  in  his  last  report  that  the  traffic  at  the  present  time  is  sufficient  to  pay,  at  the  then  price  of  gold,  the  dividend  on 
all  the  Consolidated  Bonds  of  the  entire  Line,  assuming  them  not  to  be  issued  to  a greater  extent  than  £6,500  stg.  (six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling)  per  lineal  mile.  Estimates  and 
predictions  are  so  often  falsified,  that  this  fact  becomes  peculiarly  valuable,  the  more  so  as  at  the  present  time  the  Rolling  Stock  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  traffic ; 
nnd  when  the  Rolling  Stock  to  be  provided  under  the  Agreement  with  the  Erie  Company  is  placed  on  the  Line,  these  increased  facilities  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  amount  of  traffic  far 
exceeding  the  estimates  which  have  been  prepared  in  regard  to  it. 

I am,  dear  Sirs,  for  Betts  & Self,  yours  faithfully 

S.  MORTON  PETO. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST  DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS,  DERIVED  FROM  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


CHICAGO. 


Total  Grain. 

Fat  Cattle 

PiKS. 

1859 

32,600 

110,246 

1860 

92,000 

227,164 

1860 

1861 

.. 

..  ,50,481,867  «, 

115,000 

289,094 

1861 

1862 

107,906 

491,135 

1862 

1863 

197,341 

862,200 

MIL’WAUKEE. 

Pork,  Beef, 

Total  Grain. 

Lard,  and  Tallow. 

1859 

6,550,896  bushels 

10,209,400  lbs. 

1860 

1860 

9,996,000  „ 

U,UG8,0U0  „ 

1861 

1861 

16,710,580  „ 

14,682,103  „ 

1862 

1862 

18,732,389  „ 

30,553,668 

1863 

1863 

41,009,553  „ 

TOLEDO. 


Flour. 

803,700  barrels 
1,372,111 
1,585,325  ,, 


Wheat. 

5,333,535  bushels 
6,280,936  „ 

9,827,029  „ 


Cattle,  Pigs, 
and  Sheep. 
209,608 
281,495 
481.901 


61. ‘100,60 1 
72,572,454 
64,735,570 


Cattle,  Pigs, 
and  Sheep. 
14,040,303  lbs. 
28,999,823  „ 
107,129,401  „ 
149,428,894  „ 


As  respects  Petroleum,  in  the  carriage  of  which  this  Railway  has  practically  the  monopoly:— 

Petroleum  produced  in  1 859  

„ „ 1860  

„ .,  1861 

1802 
1863 


750  bbls.  of  40  gallons. 
50,000 
650,000 
2,000,000 
2,220,000 


The  Cleveland  Branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  is  engaged  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity  in  the  carriage  of  Iron,  the  Ore  from  the  3Iines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
shipping  Coals  in  return  vessels.  These  Mines  produced,  in 

Iron  Ore.  Copper. 

1859  ..  ..  65,679tons.  C,0‘1I  tons. 

1863  ..  280,000  „ 10,000 

Trade  op  Cincinnati.— Some  idea  of  the  enormous  growth  of  trade  at  the  West  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statement  of  the  value  ofthe  Imports  and  Exports  of  leading  staples  at 
Cincinnati:— 


ISSS-.-iO 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 


$160,220,954 

180,381.404 

147,226,262 


1861-62 

1862^3 

I8G3-64 


$179,733,695 

246,517,384 

578,870,362 


ATLANTIC  AND  GEEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

NEW  YOBK-PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO. 

„ FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  THE  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association  (Limited). 

Having  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £ I hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  me  £ Certificates  of 

pewnture  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Certificates  of  Debenture,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me.  and  tooav 
Instalments  thereon,  according  to  the  Terms  ofthe  Prospectus.  v , , 

I am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Signature 

Address  in  full  

Date  


677 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


[November  26,  1864. 


fj^OUR  THOUSAND  beautiful  JAPANESE  HAND- 

J-  SCREENS,  One  Shilling:  each,  and  a great  variety  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Articles  for 
Christmas  Presents.— Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent  Street;  India  Shawl  Warehouse, 
171,  173,  175.— FARMER  & ROGERS. 

J.  & D.  NICOLE’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS, 

• 219.,42s.,C3b.,84s.,&c. 

TTiaSHIONABLE  morning  coats,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s., 

JD &c.  &c. 

J^ASHIONABLE  TROUSERS,  16s.,  21s.,  25s.,  28s. 
xnASHIONABLE  ENICKERBOCKER  SUITS  for  BOYS, 

JL  from  21s..  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

xnASHIONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

BOYS,  253.,  31e.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

TPASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Price  according 

-A- to  Size. ^ 

J.  & D,  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street; 

• 22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

ISJO  MORE  COLD  FEET  with  the  HYGIENIC  SOLES,  in 

HORSEHAIR  and  COLHYDROFUGE.— LACROIX,  Paris.—Patented  in  France  and 
Abroad.  Silver  iUedal  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  on  January  8,  1864.  These  Vamps  repel  humidity, 
and  preserve  to  the  Feet  all  the  natural  warmth.  Useful  Invention.  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Gentlemen’s,  2s.  6d.;  Ladies’  and  Children’s,  2s.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  28  and 34  Stamps.— 
London  General  Depot,  BEYERS,  64  Condiiit  Street,  Regent  Street. 

Tj^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  tbe  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Eleetro-plate  Tea  ahd  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s.,40s.,63s.,78s» 
DEANE'S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements, 
DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges, 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c. , well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work, 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST.  Post-free. 
Established  A.D.  1700. 

DEAISTE  & CO.,  THE  MOHXTMEHT,  IiOlSrDOlSr  BRIDGE. 

WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  exclusively  to  the  SEPARATE 
DISPLAY  of  Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads.  The  stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest, 
newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate 
with  those  that  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
country. 

Bedsteads, from  ...12s.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from 8s.  Od.to  £6  Os.each. 

Lamps  (Moderateur),  from Cs.  Od.  to  £8  7s.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  the  same  rate.) 

Pure  Colza  Oil  4s.pergallon. 

rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— Tbe  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  a§:o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


T^EDSTEADS,  BATHS,  and  LAMPS. 

-L'  BURTON  has  STX  LABOR  SUOW-B.OOMS  dpvotpfl  p.tzo 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons, gilt  bowls.... 
1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sif  ter  

Total 


Fiddle  or 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 

King’s  or 

Old  Silver 

Brunswick 

Lily 

^;:c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 6.  d. 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10  0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15  0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 IS  0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13  6 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 110 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0,4  6 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10  0 

0 2 

C 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

6 

0 6 0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17  0 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 0 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

0 

13  9 

6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relativenumber  of  Knives,  itc,,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
<>uet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* ^ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 

LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture, &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a, 2, 3.  and 4 
Newman  Street ; 4,5,  and  6 Ferry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  London. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  EC. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

• * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET.  W. 

I Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £85  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 ,,  12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  11  Days 2 15  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  withShade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ ,,  2 15  0 ,,  21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ ,,  0 12  C „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 1 1 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

JOHN  BROGDEN. 

ORIGINAL  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY.— JOHN 

BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  charged— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  IG  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

'THE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 


XTEAL  & SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  IQs.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sentfree  by  post.  Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  (Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W . 

nPHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

-L  or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.j  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

**  The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  BeddingWarehousemen,orwholesaleof 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  8c  SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

OWARD  & SONS’  SILVER  FIR  FURNITURE.— 

HOWARD  & SONS,  Manufacturers  by  Steam  Machinery,  are  enabled  to  produce 
every  description  of  very  superior  Cabinet  Work,  at  a moderate  price.— Warehouses,  26  and  27 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street.— Designs  and  Estimates  free. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIR^IPROOF  SAFES,  witE  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-doorLatches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 


& 
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TZINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY 

Thif?  fip.lehrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals 


Messrs.  unwin 

WINE  BROKERS,  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

V.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

This  celebrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  or  Wholesale,  at  8 Great  Windmill 
Street,  London,  W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  PinkLtebel,  and  Cork  branded  ‘‘Kiuahan’s  LL 
Whisky.” 

ISJUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  Dozen, 

£7  4s.  per  Six  Dozen,  £12  15s.  per  Quarter  Cask.  Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England. 
Tlris  Wine  will  be  found  of  superior  quality,  is  soft  and  old,  and,  though  full  flavoured,  entirely 
free  from  heat  or  the  slightest  approach  to  acidity.— THOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit, 
and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  Price  Lists  on  application.  Estab- 
lished 1801. 


^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

' all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  higlily  Nutritious,  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs. — 
Wholesale,  Memer,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  8c  Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality,” 

POLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double 
” Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  thi'ee  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

OlilGlINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

A/  SAUCES,  PICKLES,  &c.,  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
for  more  than  a Hundred  Years.— 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 

npEETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEVfIN 

A MOSELY  Sc  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Cliaring 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  offer  to  the  Public  a medium  for  supplying  Artificial 
Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable,  and 
durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition.  Consulta- 
tion free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5, 7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  For  the  efficacy,  utility, 
and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Hobson  & Son,  l9  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s., 5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

CANDLES. 

/HANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  GoTernment  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  & J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet.— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  tbe  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

Y^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  tbe  Royal 

A-^  Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  slie  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO. have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

(JLDRIDGE’S  BALM  of  COLUMBIA  is  tbe  best  and  only 

A.'  certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preserving,  Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring 
the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustache , and  preventing  them  turning  Grey.  Smd  in  Bottles* 
Ss.  Gd.,  6s.,  and  1 Is.,  by  C.  8c  A.  OLDRIDGE.  22  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  For  Children’s 
and  Ladies’  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 

A URICOMUS  FLUID,  for  producing  the  rich  Golden  Flaxen 

COLOUR  on  Ladies’  and  Children’s  HAIR,  so  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  and 
becoming  shade.  Prepared  by  UNWIN  & ALBERT,  Court  Hairdressers,  24  Piccadilly.— In 
Bottles,  5s.  6d.,  los.  Gd.,  and  2ls. 
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Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refresliing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

U BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  wiiich  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies# 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhcea,  Chough,  Asthma* 
Catarrh, and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  5lb.,  lls.;  I2lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s.~ BARRY 
DU  Barky  & CO.,  77  Regent  street,  London;  Fortnum  Sc  Mason;  and  all  Grocei's. 

TN  CASES  of  RHEUMATISM,  Debility,  Stomach  Complaints, 

Bile,  Gravel,  Cutaneous  Affections,  Headache,  Indigestion,  &c.,  take  PARR’S  LIFE 
FILLS  ; they  give  immediate  relief,  without  the  slightest  pain  or  inconveuicnce.— May  be  had 
of  any  Chemist.  

QEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA 

are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR.-May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility# 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  (Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Otficer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— *‘ The  oil  corresjjonds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  1 have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.—”  1 consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.” — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  hall-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR# 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

IVr ADAME  RACHEL,  tbe  great  Restorer  and  Preserver  of 

Youth  and  Beauty  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  St.  James’s,  France,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spain,  &c.,  and  to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  can  be  consulted  daily  at  her 
residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street,  where  her  costly  ARABIAN  TOILETS  requisite  for  the 
Hair,  Teeth,  and  Complexion  can  only  be  obtained. 


November  26,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


This  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  crown  6vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Essays  on  social  subjects.  From  tho  “Saturday 

Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Tjrnorance— Foolish  Thing's— False  Shame— Fluency— 
Contempt— Dulnesa  as  a Sensation— Mistakes  in  Life— Scenes— Acqnuinfanco  and  Friends— 


Money. 

“In  their  own  way  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  thnn  these.”— 

“ No  man  ever  traced  tlic  working  of  the  less  predominant  tendencies  of  our  common  human 
nature  with  so  subtle  a discrimination  and  so  searching  a detective  power  except  by  a habit  of 
self-iutro4pection.” — Sp»‘Ctator. 

•*  We  have  not  had  as  pleasant  a book  for  some  time.  The  felicity  of  the  style,  the  purity  of 
the  English,  in  wliich  it  happens  to  be  written,  would  alone  justify  the  fulness  of  our  extracts, 
but  all  of  them  exemplify  the  manner  of  the  Essay,  suggeative  rather  than  exhaustive,  per- 
• forming  some  thinking  for  us,  but  provoking  and  leading  to  more.”— Raview. 

William  Blackwood  Sc  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  publislicd,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

pORNELIUS  O’DOWD  upou  MEN  and  WOMEN,  and 

other  THINGS  in  GENERAL.  Originally  published  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

**  In  truth  one  cf  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  personal  reminiscence  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.”—  Globe. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  companions  we  know.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  fellow  among 
the  writers  of  tlie  day,  for  the  combination  of  richness  of  humour,  variety  of  information,  and 
experience  of  life."— 

” The  gossip  of  a tliorough  man  of  the  world,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  through  life,  and 
who,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  has  learnt  a thing  or  tvro."— Standard. 

” Humour  and  common-sense  are  blended  in  every  page,  and  the  best  advice  a critic  can  give 
KS  condensed  in  three  words— read  the  book  ."—Press. 

“Observations  and  reflections,  rich  to  overflowing,  with  the  cream  of  Continental  life.  A 
racier  or  more  readable  book  we  have  not  met  with  for  many  a Edinburgh  Courant. 

William  Blackwood  & Suns,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  3 vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

rPHE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  By  the  Author  of  “ Salem 

Chapel.’  * Being  a New  Series  of  “ The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.” 

OPINIO]!^S  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ There  arc  skilful  intellectual  touches  in  every  page,  and  even  when  the  last  thread  of  the 
story  is  displayed,  we  read  with  quite  as  much  interest  as  before,  to  the  very  lost  page,  confident 
that  the  minute  strokes  of  insiglit  and  humour  with  wliich  every  character  is  shaded  will  not 
cease  till  the  end."— Spectator. 

“The  • Chronicles  of  Carlingford’  are  almost  as  good  of  their  kind  as  they  could  be,  and  we 
are  glad  they  have  been  written.”— Exan/mer. 

“'The  ‘ Perpetual  Curate  ’ is  a book  which  deserves  to  be  read  carefully.  Novels  of  sensation 
and  enigma  may  be  cantered  through:  but  more  thoughtful  and  deliberate  reading  is  claimed 
by  novels  of  character  and  humour,  among  which  the  ‘Perpetual  Curate’  takes  a very  high 
rank."— Pms. 

“ But  we  must  hasten  on.  To  linger  over  the  pages  of  this*novel  is  a temptation  to  go  on 
quoting  portions  of  it,  and,  after  all,  quotations  will  give  the  reader  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  placid  beauty  of  particular  parts,  or  the  deep  interest  of  the  whole  narrative.” 

Churchman, 

“ A close  and  accurate  observer  of  human  nature,  as  toned  by  theological  influences,  the 
author  also  possesses  high  artistic  power;  and  if  we  miss  in  her  the  dash  and  fluency  of  the 
mere  sensation  writer,  we  get  in  exchange  qualities  of  far  higher  value.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it,  as  not  only  healthy,  but  exUemely  interesting  reading.” — Dispatch. 

No  one  cun  help  being  the  better  for  reading— and  reading  with  a good  deal  of  thought  and 
introspection— the  * Perpetual  Curate.’  If  we  have  noted  a few  shortcomings,  we  gladly  add 
that  we  have  very  seldom  met  with  a work  that  could  so  entirely  afford  it.” 

Saturday  Review, 

“ Unreal,  awkward,  rambling,  and  inexpressibly  ied\ons."—Athenceum. 

“ TJiose  readers  who  have  any  taste  for  quiet  humour  and  delicate  study  of  character  will 
not  need  our  recommendation  to  read  it.  There  are  some  readers  and  some  critics  who  can 
appreciate  neither  of  these  qualities.  To  these  our  advice  is:  Don’t  trouble  yourselves  about  a 
book  which  Providence  has  not  enabled  you  to  understand.” — Reader. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY : an  Introductory  Lecture 

delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Class  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Nov.  1,  1804,  by  John  Veitch,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Just  published,  2s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  PAPERS.  By  N.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A. 

-i-  “ 'Written  in  that  affectedly  logical  style  which  the  English  Deistical  writers  have  com- 

monly chosen.^’— spectator. 

London  : Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  to  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Designed  by  Fred.  J.  Shields.  Engraved  by  Miss  Byfield,  Herr  A.  Gaber  (Berlin), 
.1.  Swain,  Orrin  Smith,  W.  L.  Thomas,  Green,  &c.  Proof  impressions,  on  finest  toned  plate 
paper,  royal  4to.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Only  a limited  number  of  Copies  have  been  printed. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Manchester:  A.  Ireland  & Co. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  got  it  and  How  to  Loop  it.  By 

• J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Oxford ; late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

London  t Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

rPHE  GALLERY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  by  tho  Rev.  Thomas 

Milner,  J»I  A.,  Author  of  the  “ Gallery  of  Nature.”  &c.,  in  one  handsome  volume,  con- 
taining 353  high-class  Wood-engravings,  6 Steel-plates,  and  11  Maps,  prepared  expressly  for  tlie 
■work  by  Bartholomew,  and  primed  beautifully  in  Colours,  will  be  ready  before  Christmas, 
price  One  Guinea. 

W.  Sl  R.  Chavders,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

A GATHOS ; and  other  Sunday  Stories.  By  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  Oxford.  Small  4to.  with  20  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

London:  Seelev,  Jackson,  & Halliday,  54  Fleet  Street. 

FOR  SELECTED  CANDIDATES.— Just  published,  cloth,  5s. 

D.IVENPORT’S  aide  memoirs  to  the  HISTORY  of 

INDIA. 

J.  Davy  & Sons.  137  Long  Acre,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  30s. 

T3RITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS.  Vol.  XLI., 

^ for  the  Years  1851-52.  Compiled  by  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign 
Office. 

William  Ridoway,  169  Piccadilly,  W.  And  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  and  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  1 vol.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 

HISTORY  of  a VOYAGE  to  the  MOON.  Discovered 

by  the  Rev.  Chrysostom  Trueman. 

Lockwood  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Just  published,  super-royal  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles,  7s.  6d. 

■jVTEMORIALS  of  OLD  BIRMINGHAM.— Men  and  Names; 

Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellers,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  ; 
■with  Particulars  as  to  the  Earliest  Churcli  of  the  Reformation  Built  and  Endowed  in  England. 
From  Original  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Toulmin  Smith,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Birmingham  : Walter  J.  Sackbtt,  11  Bull  Street. 

London  ; John  Russell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square. 

/'^OSPEL  PAGANISM ; or,  Reason’s  Revolt  against  the 

Revealed.  Just  ready,  1 vol.  6s. 

Also  on  sale,  a few  (some  half-dozen)  remaining  copies  of  “ What  is  Truth  ? ” By  the  same 
Author.  5s.  (John  Chapman.  1854.) 

“ Distinguished  for  unflinching  thoroughness  of  sincerity.  . . W'e  discern  gleams  of  a 
dawning  faith  more  expansive  and  more  humane  than  church  or  sect  has  yet  conceived.” 

Leader^  August  19, 1854. 

Austin  & Co.,  17  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION.  ’ 

The  Eleventh  Thousand  of 

lyrEDITATIONS  on  DEATH  and  ETERNITY.  From  the 

German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.;  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

MEDITATIONS  on  LIFE  and  its  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES. 

Translated  from  the  same.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. ; crown  6vo,  cloth,  6s. 
London:  Trubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATTONB  FOR  18*C. 

Now  ready,  in  12mo.  prico  Is.  6d.  cloth, 

GOLDSMITH’S  “TRAVELLER;”  with  Explanatory  Notes, 

Exercises  in  the  Annlysis  of  Sentences,  nnfl  a Life  of  the  Foet.  Eriitexl  for 
the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Sdiools  hy  \Vai.teu  M'Leod,  F.E.O.8.  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Also,  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  on  tho  same  plan,  price  Is.  Cd. 

GOLDSMITH’S  “DESERTED  VILLAGE,”  New  Edition. 
THOMSON’S  “WINTER,”  and  THOMSON’S  “SPRING,” 

price  2s.  each. 

London : Lonoman,  CnEEN,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  ill  fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  fid.  antique  cloth, 

T YRA  MYSTIUA : Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects) 

J-J  Ancient  and  Modem.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OnBY  Shipley,  M.A. 

By  the  same  Editor,  uniformly  printed,  price  7s.  Cd.  each, 

LYRA  MESSIANICA:  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of 

Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; with  other  Poems. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA.  Second  Edition,  revised;  with 

upwards  of  1 20  Additional  Hymns. 

London : Loxgjiaj.,  Ghees',  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  ME.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Cd. 

TTTILITARIANISM  EXPLAINED  and  EXEMPLIFIED 

AJ  in  MORAL  and  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

London : Lokqmas,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth, 

analysis  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By 

W.  Steebing,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  CoUege,  Oxford. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Syo.  price  4s.  Cd.  cloth, 

T^LIJAH  and  the  MONARCHY  of  ISRAEL;  or,  National 

Idolatry  : a Poem.  By  a La'yman. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


HUNTER'S  KEY  TO  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  5s. 

A KEY  to  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC:  adapted  to  the 

Re-vised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  1864.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A. 
formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea. 
London : Longmaj^,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  p'ublished,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

QURSUM;  or.  Sparks  Flying  Upward.  By  the  Rev.  H, 

Ra'WES,  M.A.  Triu.  Hall.  Camh. 

London : W.  Knowles,  Norfolk  Road,  Bayswater  ; and  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


A. 


*A  Set  yeviirOai  lu  Tax«t._“  Things  which  must  be  brought  to  pass  swiftly.” 

Now  ready,2s. 

^UHE  FIRST  WOE  : a Dissertation  on  the  Scope  and  Meaning 

of  the  Prophecy  under  the  Fifth  Trumpet  of  the  Apocalypsei  which  results  in  the  Rise 
of  the  King  of  the  Locusts  (, the  Antichrist).  By  Enoch  Gbeoob  Lea. 

London:  S.  W.  Partridoe,  9 Paternoster  Row;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A FRENCH  ETON ; or,  Middle  Class  Education  and  the 

State.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  lately  Foreign  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


Lately  published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

■DLYTHE  HOUSE.  By  R.  F.  H. 

^ “This  story  is  one  of  a most  interesting  character,  and  it 'is  narrated  with  so  much  of 
the  air  of  truthfulness  that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a romance  of  real  life.  ...  It  is 
one  of  the  most  readable  and  best  written  stories  that  has  appeared  for  some  time  past.” 

Observer. 

“ A slight  but  exceedingly  pleasant  novel,  with  natural  incidents  related  in  a natural  way." 

Spectator. 

“ Gracefully  ■written  and  filled  with  details  that  are  by  no  means  sensational.  This  book 
deserves  to  be  widely  reod."— Public  Opinion. 

“ The  style  is  easy  yet  finished,  the  tone  of  the  book  good,  and  the  tale  a pleasing  one." 

Churchman. 

“ It  has  the  merit  of  being  a simple  and  sensibly-written  story,  in  which  we  accordingly 
find  the  reflections  .just,  the  characters  natural,  and  the  incidents  probable.’—Zonrfon  Review. 

“ Avery  interesting  story  pleasantly  told;  a sweet  and  delicate  fragrance,  ■which  imparts  a 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  independent  of  its  literary  merit."— Athenaeum. 

London:  Virtue  Brothers  & Co.,  1 Amen  Comer. 


Now  ready.  Part  I.  7d. 


pASSELL’S  DON  QUIXOTE,  with  400  Pictures  by 

Gustave  Donf. 

“Whether  M.  Dor^  has  been  employed  to  illustrate  Cervantes,  or  Cervantes  to  illustrate  M. 
Don?,  will  be  a nice  problem  for  the  critics  of  these  very  handsome  and  sumptuous  volumes,  and 
for  the  fortunate  mortals  who  can  be  expected  to  become  their  purchasers.” 

Saturday  Review. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  


Now  ready,  Part  1. 6d, 

(CASSELL’S  GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS,  profusely  lUustrated 

(uniform  with  Cassell’s  Bunyan,  Crusoe,  Goldsmith,  &c.).  with  Introduction  and  Anno- 
tations and  a LIFE  OF  SWIFT,  by  J.  F.  Waller,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Annotations  will  be  provided,  explaining  the  hidden  allusions  to  persons  and  to  things; 
bringing  out  the  Author’s  deeper  meaning;  exhibiting  its  bearing  — socially,  politically, 
morally. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s.  8d. 

■WHIST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavhndish. 

V V “ Admirably  illustrated.” — Macmillan.  " The  whole  work  is  admirable.” — Treatise 
on  WhisU  hy  J.  C.  " Displays  peculiar  ability.”— “ The  thing  he  came  into 
the  world  to  write.” — Bell's  Lije.  " Very  lucid.” — Field. 

Bancks,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

^UHE  RUSSIAN  BATH,  and  the  Complaints  in  which  it  is 

used.  By  Dr.  Roth,  Physician  to  the  Private  Institution  at  Old  Cavendish  Street.  Is. 
THE  MOVEMENT  CURE,  and  the  Diseases  in  which  it  is  used.  By  Dr.  Roth,  Physician 
to  the  Private  Institution  in  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London  ; and  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton. 
With  38  Engravings,  Is. 

Groombridoe  & Sons,  5 Paternoster  Row. 

■TVrOTICE.  — The  NEW  BOOK  hy  the  ETCHING  CLUB.— 

The  Subscription  List  for  the  Three  Guinea  Copies  on  India  Paper  is  now  Open,  and  as 
a very  small  Edition  only  can  be  printed,  and  half  the  number  are  already  ordered,  those  who 
desire  to  become  Purchasers  are  recommended  to  send  their  Names  at  once  either  to  their  Book- 
sellers or  the  Publishers.  The  Work  contains  Twelve  Etchings  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A., 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  Frederick  Taylor,  Samuel  Palmer,  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  Holman  Hunt, 
R.  Redgrave,  R. A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.K.A.,  G.  B.  O’Noiil,  C.  Cope,  R. A.,  J.  C.  Hook,  R. A.,  and 
F.  S.  Haden. 

Joseph  Cundall,  168  New  Bond  Street;  Thomas  Bosworth,  215  Regent  Street. 

^HEAP  AMERICAN  BOOKS. — ^A  Clearance  Catalogue  of 

Surplus  Copies  of  American  Importations  will  be  forwarded,  on  application  to  Messrs. 
SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.,  English,  American,  and  Colonial  Booksellers,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

New  American  Books  received  by  every  Steamer.  Lists  forwarded  regularly  to 
Customers. 
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■RLACKWOOD’S  IIAGAZENE  for  DECEMBER  1864. 

±J  No.  DXC.  2s.  6d. 

Contents: 

A VISIT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND  CAMPS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES, 
1863-64.  Part  I. 

TONY  BUTLER.  Part  XV. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REPORT— Conclusion.  "Winchester  and  Shrewsbury. 
my  LATEST  VACATION  EXCURSION.  Part  n. 
aunt  ANN’S  GHOST  STORY. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL.  Part  XI. 

Scientific  Congresses— Parsonitis—“  The  Dignified  Attitude  Mr.  Banting  — 
Hybrid  Conservatism. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


On  Monday,  the  28th  inst.,  Is. 

rPHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.  No.  LX. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  Du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  an  Illustration. 

Book  the  Second. 

Chapter  I— The  Mystery  of  Ozias  Midwinter. 

THE  BARS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  NICCOLINI. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS:  an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration, 
Chapter  XII.— Preparing  for  the  Wedding. 

„ XIII.— Molly  Gibson’s  New  Friends. 

„ XIV.— Molly  finds  Herself  Patronized. 

A CONVICT’S  VIEWS  OF  PENAL  DISCIPLINE. 

SALVORS. 

JOHN  LEECH. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  LXU.  (for  DECEMBER  1864),  Is. 

Contents : 

I.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Port  XHI. 

II.  A LETTER  TO  A COLONIAL  CLERGYMAN  ON  SOME  RECENT  ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  CAPETOWN  AND  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

III.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  “BIRKENHEAD.”  Told  to  Two  Children.  By  D.  M. 

Molocr. 

IV.  ON  “INTERVENTION,”  MATERIAL  AND  MORAL.  By  Lord  Hobart. 

V.  DEAD  MEN  WHOM  I HAVE  KNOWN;  or,  Recollections  of  Three  Cities.  By  the 
Editor.  Reminiscences  of  Edinburgh  University  — Professors  and  Debating 
Societies. 

VI.  THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE  BURTONS  ; a Story  of  Two  FamiUes.  By  Henry 
Kingsley,  Author  of  “Austin  Elliot,”  “Ravenshoe,”  &c.  Chap.  LVII.— The 

Burnt  Hut  Company.  Chap.  LVIII— The  Last  of  the  Forge.  Chap.  LIX Erne 

goes  on  his  Adventures.  Chap.  LX.— James  Oxton  goes  out,  and  Widow  North 
comes  in.  Chap.  LXL— Too  Late  I Too  Late  1 Chap.  LXII.— Husband  and  Wife. 

VII.  MY  FRIEND.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

VIII.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AN  HISTORICAL  IDEA. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


LONDON  SOCIETY, 

For  DECEMBER,  will  be  published  on  Monday,  November  28,  with  11  Illustrations,  Is. 
Contents  : 

THE  STORY  OF  NOEL  RASHLEIGH’S  WEDDING.  With  2 Hlustrations  by  Florence 
Claxton. 

CHARADES  AND  DUMB  CRAMBO,  Illustrated  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 

THE  THREE  EXCHANGES  IN  THE  STRAND.  With  3 Illustrations. 

THE  BROTHERS  DIDDLEPORT : an  Account  of  a Seance  lately  held  at  the  Chambers  of 
Jack  Easel,  Esquire. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

GOING  TO  THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

OLD  LETTERS.  Illustrated  from  the  Painting  by  Frank  Wyburd, 

RESERVED  MEN. 

REVERIE.  Illustrated  from  the  Painting  by  H.  Schlessinger. 

ANSWER  TO  ANAGRAM-**  The  Sultan’s  Choice.” 

THE  MODEL’S  STORY.  Illustrated  by  Rebecca  Solomon. 

THE  ORDEAL  FOR  WIVES  : a Story  of  London  Life.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Morals  of 
May  Fair.”  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

Chap.  XLI — By  Gaslight.  Chap.  XLII.— Paul’s  Home.  Chap.  XLIII.— Magdalen. 
Chap.  XLIV.— Alone.  Moral. 

NOTES  ON  AN  OLD  LOVE  STORY.  Illustrated  from  Carl  Piloty. 

INFATUATION. 

CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS.  By  the  Author  of  “Indoor  Plants  and  how  to  Grow 
them.” 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 


On  DECEMBER  5,  with  numerous  Christmas,  Twelfth-Night,  and  New- Year  Stories. 
Richly  Illustrated  by  Distinguished  Artists.  Is. 

Contents  : 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  A NIGHT  TRAIN.  By  Mark  Lemon.  lUustrated. 

A SPRIG  OF  HOLLY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Denis  Donne.”  Illustrated  by  E.  J,  Poynter. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  THE  OLD  HALL:  a Christmas  Carol. 

“ BLUE  BOY  ; " or,  the  Letter  in  the  Goblet.  Illustrated  by  R.  Dudley. 

A PANTOMIME  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “David  Garrick.”  Illustrated  by  J D. 
Watson. 

CHRISTMAS  BELLES.  Illustrated  by  Adelaide  Claxton. 

HOW  GOLDSWORTHY  BROTHERS  SPENT  CHRISTMAS  DAY.  Bv  the  Author  of 
“ Christmas  with  the  Baron.”  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards  and  William  McConnell. 

SIR  GILBERT  DE  ROCHFORT : a Christmas  Tale  of  a Singular  Meeting.  Bv  the 
Author  of  “ Christmas  at  Sunnymeade  Hall.” 


A PERILOUS  JOURNEY.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

COUSIN  TOM.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  STREETS  AND  WITH  MR.  PUNCH.  By  Jack  Easel,  Esouire. 
Illustrated  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

THE  COLUMBINE’S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER.  By  H.  J.  Byron.  Hlustrated. 

CHARACTERS.  By  filrs.  T,  K.  Hervey.  Illustrated  by  Marcus 


OFFICE,  9 ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


^EW  REREDOS,  Lichtield  Cathedral.— THE  BUILDER  of 

contams:  A Fine  View  of  the  New  Reredos,  Lichfield— The  New  Works, 
Man  and  Horse,  with  Illustrations — Pictures  on 
^11  o Manure  Scheme— The  Italian  School  of  Painting,  &c.  &C.  And 

j.ilthe  Art  and  Samtary  News  oi  the  Week.  4d.;  or  by  post,  5d.  av.  .omu 

i York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Newsmen. 


QHAMBERS'S 


Uncle  Godfrey. 

The  Cairngorms. 

National  Colours  and  Devices. 
Poem— Memories. 

The  Missionary  and  the  Idol. 
Work. 

The  Paris  Bakers. 

Poem— Two. 

A Week  at  a Railway  Station. 
Tyburnia. 


JOURNAL. — The  Monthly  Part  for 

NOVEMBER  30,  lOd.,  contains: 

“ Almanack-Day  ” at  Stationers*  Hall. 
Between  Sky  and  Sea. 

Poem— One  Note  Wrong. 

Friends  of  the  Swellingtons. 

Accidents  with  Firearms. 

A Bridge  that  has  been  Thirty  Years  in 
Building. 

The  Month:  Science  and  Arts. 


Poem— Shooting  for  the  Silver  Cup. 
Married  Beneath  Him-XXXIII.  to  XLI. 


And  a Double  Extra  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  entitled 
TENANTS  AT  WILL. 

Consisting  of  a number  of  thrilling  Ghost  Stories. 

W.  & R.  Chambers,  and  all  Booksellers. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

The  Extra  Christmas  Number, 

nPENANTS  AT  WILL  is  now  ready.  Price  3d. 

The  Ghost  Stories  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  following ; 

The  Story  of  the  House  in  Garden  Reach  — The  Painted  Room  at  Blackstone  Manor— The 
Ghost  in  the  Top-Story  — Experiences  of  Farthing  Lodge  — The  Haunted  Grange  — The 
Underground  Ghost. 

Messrs.  Chambers  beg  to  inform  their  Monthly  Subscribers  that,  besides  being  issued 
separately,  the  Christmas  Number  will  be  stitched  into  the  Part  for  the  end  of  November. 

W.  & R.  Chambers,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


THE  CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  will  be  published  on  Monday,  November  28.  is. 

Contents;  , 

THE  OUTCAST  OF  THE  PYRENEES— THE  CAGOTS,  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
A.M.,  F.R.A.S.  With  2 Illustrations. 

LIVES  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS  OF  THE  TOWER.  No.  VII.  Sir  Jonathan  Trclawny, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  of  Exeter,  and  of  Winchester.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 

ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS.  A Proverb  Paraphrased,  By  the  late  Alabic 
A.  Watts. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  BytheAuthorof  **TUeHeirof Redclyffe.” 
Illustrated  by  Florence  Claxton.  Chap.  XXI.— Tlie  Quarter  Sessions.  Chap.  XXII.— The 
After-Clap.  Chap.  XXIII.—**  Dear  Alexander.” 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  No.  VI.  The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Second  Article. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  — THE  CRUSADER.  With,  an  Hlustration  by 
J.  D.  Watson. 

GARDEN  RECREATIONS.  By  Agnes  and  Maria  E.  Catlow.  Conclusion. 

SAFE  GATHERED.  By  Helen  Monro. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  & SONS. 


December  1,  stitched  in  a Cover, 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  NUIMBER 

OF 

ALL  THE  •3TEAI?,  E.OXT3STL>, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

ENTITLED 

MRS.  LIRRIPER’S  LEGACY. 

MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  SHE  WENT  ON,  AND  WENT  OVER. 

A PAST  LODGER  RELATES  A WILD  LEGEND  OF  A DOCTOR. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  AS  A POOR  RELATION. 
ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  WHAT  LOT  HE  DREW  AT  GLUMPER 
HOUSE. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  OWN  GHOST  STORY, 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  CERTAIN  PASSAGES,  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 
MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  JEMMY  TOPPED  UP, 


Price  Fourpence. 


THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  are  always  on  sale  in  sets,  £3  each;  or  singly,  6s.  each. 


Now  ready,  Part  II.  6d. 

^HE  QUIVER,  the  largest  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday 

“L  Week-day  Reading. 

“ The  new  and  greatly  improved  series  of  the  ‘ Quiver,’  redeeming  the  publishers*  promise  to 
the  full.”— jReader. 

“ We  are  quite  charmed  with  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  New  Scries;  in  it  are  papers 
for  each  member  of  the  family  circle.  The  Department  for  Young  People  is  particularly  well 
cared  for.  We  know  of  no  magazine  for  religious  reading  that  has  equal  charms  for  the  rising 
generation.”— Ca7«&ndpe  Chronicle. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  Part  II.  of  the  New 
Illustrated  Series  of  the  QUIVER,  and  at  the  same  time  in  acknowledging  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts  to  make  it  the  leading  Magazine  for  Sunday  and  "Week-day  Reading, 
as  maniiested  in  the  extraordinary  and  continuous  demand  for  Part  X. 

Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

pETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865  (New  and  Enlai-ged 

Series)  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is  exquisitely  Illustrated.  Parents,  Brothers, 
Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  should  remember  it  is  pure,  instructive,  and  amusing,  full  of  beau- 
tiful Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  5s. 

London:  Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

pHE  QUEEN  ALMANAC,  and  ILLUSTRATED  LADY’S 

CALENDAR  for  1865,  will  be  published  on  December  1,  Edited  by  the  Contributors  to 
THE  QUEEN,  THE  LADY’S  NEWSPAPER.  It  will  contain  nearly  50  Illustrations, 
Work  Patterns  and  Work  Designs,  &c.,  with  Directions  for  Working  ; all  the  matter  suitable 
to  a Lady’s  almanac ; an  Account  of  the  Dress  and  Fashion  Movements  for  1865 ; a Review  of 
the  past  year’s  Inventions  in  Dress;  numerous  items  relating  to  Household  and  Rural  Economy: 
Pastimes  for  Ladies,  including  a Review  of  the  Archery  doings  of  the  past  year,  and  a List  of 
the  Archery  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  much  Information  not  hitherto  included  in 
Almanacs.  Profusely  lUustrated,  Is.;  a Copy,  post  free,  for  Fourteen  Stamps. 

Advertisements  must  be  delivered  at  the  OfSce  immediately. 

November  1864.  Office,  346  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  BookseUers  and  Stationers, 

pHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculie.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Tradeon  application. 


A.TX  p 


ESKELL’S  NEW  WORK  on  the  TEETH.  Second 

Edition,  Corrected  and  Revised^free  for  Seven  Stamps.  To  be  had  of  all  BookseUers, 


A AtllvX  XVCVAfivUtA.ee  AUA  A^VWAA  . 

and  of  the  Author,  8 Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  W. 


“ And  yow,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 

But  bear  me  stiffly  up  I Shakespeare. 

PEAD  the  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

^ Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  tlie  Works  of  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist— 
May  be  had  of  aU  the  Hygeion  Agents  throughout  the  World. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “EAST  LYNNE.’* 

In  December  will  be  published.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  3Is.  Cd. 

OSWALD  CRAY. 

13y  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “ East  Lynne,”  “ The  Channings,”  &C. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM  it  CHARLES  BLACK. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

On  Isi  January  next,  a new  Monthly  issue  will  be  commenced 
of  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  above  Works,  in  48  vols. 
printed  on  superfine  tinted  papej',  and  bound  in  a half-leather 
binding.  Specimens  -will  be  foimd  in  ‘‘The  Aid  Journal,” 
“Blackwood,”  and  “Good  Words.” 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  25,  18G4. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ROADS  AND  RAILWAYS 

IN 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  INDIA, 

WITH 

Remarks  Explanatory  of  the  Advantages  likely  to  Result  from 
the  Employment,  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
Animal  Power,  instead  of  Steam  Power. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  DENISON,  K.C.B. 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


I MR.  PENNELL’S  NEW  VOLUME, 

On  the  30th  instant,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

CKESCENT  ? and  other  Lyrics.  By  H.  Cholmondelet 

Pb.vnell,  Author  of  “ Puck  on  Pegasus.” 


LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


In  December,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s« 

ELSIE ; FLIGHTS  into  FAIRY-LAND ; and  other 

Poems.  "By  J.  Cuawford  Wilson,  Author  of  ” Jonathan  Oldaker,”  &c. 


LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 

Second  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  antique  cloth,  I4s. 

THE 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH 

PRAED,  M.P.  Hlustmted  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Holl,  after 
the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton.  Prefaced  by  a Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  M.A. 

A few  Copies  only  on  Large  Paper,  Roxburgh  binding,  Ws. 

LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO..  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


HAYDN’S  DATES.— ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of -Mankind  froi&  tbe  -most  authentic  and  recent 
Records,  especially  interesting  to  tJie  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions 
Literary  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers.  * 


In  1 handsome  Library  Volume,  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages 

and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  By  Josefs  Haydn. 

Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modem— .theToundation  Laws 
and  Government  of  Countries;  their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature! 
Arts  and  Science  ; their  Achievements  in  Arms ; and  their  Civil,  Military,  and  Reli- 
gious Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire. 

Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 


LONDON;  EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


Nearly  out  of  Print, 


London:  S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 


2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

^HE  ANGEL  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Coventet  Patmoee 

Part  I. 

Book  I.  THE  BETROTHAL.  Book  II.  THE  ESPOUSALS. 

Part  II. 

Book  I.  FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER.  Book  II.  TBffi  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE. 
Also,  sold  separately, 

THE  VICTOHIES  of  LOVE.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Macmillan  & Co..  London  and  Cambridge. 


A NEV'  LLBHAHY  EDITION  (with  all  the  Original  Steel 

Plates  by  “Phiz”)  of  CHARLES  LEVER'S  WORKS,  post  8vo.  cloth,  in  Monthly 
Volumes,  each  7s.  Now  ready,  TO.M  BURKE  of  OURS,  2 vols.  Aionriuy 

London  ; Chapman  &.  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


COMPLETION  OF  DR.  NOAD'S  WORK  ON  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  with  109  Illustrations,  16s.;  or  separately.  Part  I.  Qualitative.  6s.  • 
Part  II.  Quantitative,  10s.  6d-  * ’ 

^HEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  By 

Henry  M.  NoAn,Ph.D.,F.R.S.,F.C.S. .Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
Reeve  & Co.,  5 Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

♦ 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30s. 

“ There  is  a large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author's  life  are 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful.”—ylf/jc?ia'M7n. 

“ Tliis  work  contains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter,  and  that  it  will  create  a sensation  no  one 
can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases.  Ilis  volumes  will  of  course 
be  extcnsivcl.v  read,  and  os  a literary  venture  may  be  pronounced  a success.”— PosL 
“ A clever,  free-spoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  carl  with  seveuty  thousand  a year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a club  man,  sportsman , and  man  of  fashion,  has  thrown  his 
best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  un  anecdote  autobiography.  Of  course  it  is 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well.  The  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  os  if  they  were  related  at  a club  window,  and 
all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.”— 6'pccia/or. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  WniiAM  Barrington  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Direetor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

THE  DAY  STAR  PROPHET.  By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Allnett.  Elegantly  hound,  5b. 

THE  GOLD  MINE,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Harriett  Eliza  Hunter.  Elegantly  hound,  7s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,’*  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A very  clever  story.”— Jforrjmfir  Post.  “This  novel  is  one  of  the  best  the  present  season 
lias  produced,  and  we  advise  all  readers  who  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  superior  to  get 
‘The  Ordeal  for  Wives.’  The  writer  has  invested  tl;e  story  witli  a great  arhount  of  pathos 
and  interest,  and  each  character  introduced  evinces  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.”^ 

Observer, 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ There  is  in  ‘ The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  life,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being  genuine  recollections  of  life  and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  ‘ Poor  Bell  ’ is  powerful  and  natural.”— Ai/iencewm. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

“ A good  book  with  a soul  in  it.  It  is  a tale  of  the  passage  out  of  shadow  into  light,  so 
earnestly  felt  by  the  writer  that  more  than  once  the  reader  yields  to  the  touches  of  ita 
pathos.”— Fxamtne;’.  “ There  is  an  absorbing  interest  in  this  toXe."— Globe, 

THE  COSTofCAERGWYN.  ByMAEYHowiTT. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.”— .Sta?-. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTON.  3 vols. 

“ The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  tne  novels  of  the  day.  It  is  replete 
with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  bold  and  original  delineations  of  character.”— Post. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having  achieved  a legitimate  success.”— 
Saturdai/  Review,  “ A remarkable  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive.”— fleraW. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

•/ 

Bellew.  3 vols.  ready. 


MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

EEAPING  tke  WHIELWIND.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 

KENziE  Daniel,  Author  of  “ After  Long  Years,”  “ Miriam’s  Sorrow,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“It  is  the  most  interesting  and  life-like  of  all  her  novels.  Mrs.  Daniel  teaches  women 
valuable  lessons,  especially  concerniug  that  inner  existence  of  feeling  in  which  women  mainly 
live.” — Xlorixing  Post, 

FOETUNE’S  FOOTBALL.  A Novel.  By  ilrs.  Ogder- 

Meeker,  Author  of  “ Irish  Life  in  London,”  &c.  [TAts  day. 

ENGLISH  AltfEEICA;  or,  Pictures  of  Can.adian  Places  and 

People.  By  S.  Phillips  Day,  Author  of  Down  South.”  2 vols.  21s. 


PEINCE  HASSAN’S  CAPPET.  By  Hope  Luxtrell.  7s.  6d. 
THE  QUEEN  of  the  SEAS.  By  Captain  Armstrokgf. 

“ It  is  by  far  the  best  of  Captain  Armstrong’s  sea  tales.  Since  Marryatt’s  death  this  author 
has  surpassed  all  competitors.”— Express. 

WONDPOUS  STPANGE.  Second  Edition. 

“It  is  the  most  exciting  and  best  written  sensation  novel  that  has  been  submitted  to  ouc- 
notice.”— A t/tericeum. 

CECIL  EOPESTEE.  A Novel.  By  F.  Sheriban.  zThuday. 
BEATPICE  LEIGH.  By  L.  J.  CuRLine.  ^justr^y. 

THE  ANGLE-HOUSE.  A Novel.  By  Harry  Neville. 

In  the  press. 

KATE  KENNEDY.  By  the  Author  of  “Wondrous  Strange.”’ 
YAXLEY  and  its  NEIGHBOUEHOOD.  By  the  Author  of 

“Myself  and  my  Relatives,”  &c. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  cloth,  Hs. 

nPHE  TEUTONIC  NAME  SYSTEM  applied  to  the  Family 

Names  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  By  Robert  Ferguson,  Author  of  “The 
River  Names  of  Europe,”  “ Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,”  &c. 

WiLLiAais  & Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS. 

This  day  is  published,  cloth,  7s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  COMPOSITION  DEEDS,  and  other  Modes 

of  Arranging  with  Creditors  under  the  Statute  24  & 25  Viet.,  cap.  134.  By  Thomas 
Erskine  Holland,  M.A. , Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Ion,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

London:  Henry  Sweet,  3 Chancery  Lane. 


This  day  is  published,  6d. 

^HE  GOD  of  the  LIVING : a Sermon  preached  at  the 

Opening  of  the  Oakfield  Road  Church,  Clifton,  November  10,  1864.  By  James 
Martineau, 

London  : Whitfield.  Green,  & Son.  178  Strand. 


Now  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2ls. 

'H'PENCH  AUTHOES  at  HOME:  Sketches  of  Balzac,  L^on 

Gozlan,  George  Sand,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamennais,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Author  of 
“Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  Courtiers  of  the  Time  of  Louis  XVL,”  “The  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  of  France  under  Louis  XV.,”  &c. 

L.  Booth,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 
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Albemabib  Stkeet,  November  1864. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

The  followmg  are  Now  Ready ; 

THE  MODERN  VASARI : a New  History 

of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  New  Materials  and  Recent  Researches,  as  well  as 
from  Personal  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  in  that  country.  By  J.  A. 
Chowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  With  70  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  42s. 


THE  MODERN  SAMARITANS  : Three 

Months’  Residence  at  Nablus,  with  an  Account  of  the  Modem  Samaritans. 
By  Rev.  John  Mills,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  and 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-Biblical  Institute.  With  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

III 

THE  MUSIC  of  the  ANCIENTS  ; particularly 

of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews ; with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Discoveries  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  By  Carl  Engel.  With  100  Illus- 
trations. Svo.  16s. 

IV 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ARMINIUS  VAM- 

BERY,  who,  in  the  Disguise  of  a Dervish,  traversed  Central  Asia,  ^ from 
Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Caspian  to 
KMva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  in  1863.  With  Map  and  12  Illustrations. 
Svo.  21s. 

MODERN  WARFARE  as  INFLUENCED 

by  MODERN  ARTILLERY.  By  Col.  Macdougall.  With  Plans.  Post 
Svo.  12s. 

VI 

PEKING  to  PETERSBURG  by  way  of  the 

Siberian  Overland  Route  through  the  Deserts  and  Steppes  of  Mongolia,  Tar- 
tary, &c.  By  Alexander  Michie.  With  Maps  and  12  Illustrations.  Svo. 
price  16s. 

VII 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  con- 

sidered  with  reference  to  REFORM,  By  Earl  Grey.  A New  Edition, 
containing  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Representative  System, 
and  an  Examination  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1859-61.  Svo.  9s. 


g VIII 

THE  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND.  With 

Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Notices  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edwakd  Poss,  E.S.A.  Tols.  VII.  VIII. 
and  IS.  (completing  the  Work).  Svo.  42s. 

These  Volumes  commence  with  the  Reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  contain  the 
remainder  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  and  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian  Family, 
bringing  the  Work  down  to  1864.  With  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Judges 
from  1066  to  1864,  distinguishing  the  Reigns  in  which  they  flourished,  and  the 
Courts  in  which  they  sat. 

THE  STORY  of  the""  LIVES  of  GEORGE 

and  ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  A new  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.  With  2 Portraits  and  70  Hlustrations.  Post  Svo.  6s. 


HISTORY  of  LATLN  CHRISTIANITY. 

Including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  By  Dean 
Milman.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  9 vols.  8vo.  £4  4s. 


THE  THIRD  CHINe'sE  WAR  ; the  British 

Arms  in  North  China  and  Japan;  Peking,  1860;  Kagosima,  1862.  By  D.  F. 
Rennie,  M.D.,  Senior  Medical  OfBcer  of  the  Force,  and  late  Surgeon  to  H.M. 
Legation,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Post  Svo.  12s. 


XII 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  CANTER- 

BURY.  The  Landing  of  Augustine.  The  Murder  of  Bechet.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  Becket’s  Shrine.  By  Dean  Stanley.  Foiurth  Edition.  With 
Illustration,  Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

XIII 

A CHURCH  DICTIONARY.  By  Dean 

Hook.  Ninth  Edition.  Svo.  16s. 

XIV 

A MEMOIR  of  the  late  BISHOP  BLOM- 

FIELD.  By  his  Son.  New  Edition.  With  Portrait.  Post  Svo.  12s. 


XV 

JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY 

ENGINEERS.  By  SAMUEL  Smiles.  With  Portrait  and  50  Hlustrations. 
Post  Svo.  6s. 

XVI 

A HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE ; from 

the  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the 
Crimea — 1453-1857.  By  Thos.  H.  Dyer.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (completing 
the  Work).  With  copious  Index.  Svo.  30s. 

The  desi^  of  this  Work  is  to  supply  those  who  have  not  leisure  for  deeper 
and  lengthier  historical  researches  with  a general  idea  of  the  Chief  Events  of 
Modern  European  History.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
fessed historians  of  France  and  Germany,  but  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  them.  With  this  view  the  best  sources  have  in  all  cases  been 
given  in  notes,  so  that  the  student  may  if  he  please  refer  to  them. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MESSRS.  BELL  & DALDY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

— ♦ 

MRS.  GATTY’S  PARABLES  from  NATURE ; 

with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History.  The  Four  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  "W.  Cope,  H.A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais, 

G.  Thomas.  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.R.A.,  Lorenz  Frtihlich,  W.  B.  Scott,  E.  B.  Jones, 

H.  Weir,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf,  W.  P.  Burton,  M.E.  Edwards,  and  Chas.  Keene.  Imp. 
Svo.  ornamental  cloth,  21s. 

PIEST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  16  Illustrations.  Second 

Edition,  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THIRD  and  FOURTH  SERIES,  15  Illusti-ations.  Orown 

Svo.  lOs.  ud.  IRead^. 


THE  CUSTOMS  and  TRADITIONS  of 

PALESTINE.  Illustrating  the  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  By  Dr.  E.  Pierotti, 
Author  of  “Jerusalem  Explored.”  9s. 


JERUSALEM  EXPLORED ; being  a Descrip- 

tion  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  City,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  con- 
sisting of  VieM's,  Ground-plans,  and  Sections.  By  Dr.  Ermf.tb  Pieuotti,  Doctor  of 
Mathematics,  Architect-Engineer  to  His  Excellency  Soorraya  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Architect  of  the  Holy  Land.  (.Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonnet,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.)  2 vols.  imp.  4to.  £5  5s. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Artist’s  Edition.  Small  4to.  with  220  Illustrations,  31s.  6d. 


FAC-SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL  STUDIES, 

by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  Etched. by  Joseph  Fisher.. 
4to.  half  morocco,  21a. 


FAC-SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES, 

by  Raffaelle,  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  Etched  by  Joseph  Fisher,  with 
Introduction  and  Descriptions.  4to.  half  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

These  Volumes  give  faithful  representations  of  this  matchless  Collection  of  Drawings, 
collected  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  purchased  by  the  University  for  £7,000. 


SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  Mr.  Keightley. 

In  One  handsome  Volume,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  the  finest  paper,  with 
Initials  and  Ornaments.  Imp.  Svo.  15s. 


THE  GNOSTICS  and  THEIR  REMAINS, 

Ancient  and  Mediseval.  By  C.  W.  Kino,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Antique  Gems.”  Imperial 
Svo.  15s. 

LAYS  of  the  WESTERN  GAEL,  and  other 

Poems.  By  Samuel  Ferguson,  Author  of  the  “Forging  ofthe  Anchor.”  Fcp.Svo.Sa. 

DUBLIN  AFTERNOON  LECTURES  on 

LITERATURE  and  ART,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Industry, 
St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  in  1864.  Second  Series,  fcp,  Svo.  6s. 

TtlE  FIRST  SERIES— on  ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

recently  published,  fcp.  svo.  5s. 

ANTHOLOGIA  LATINA:  a Selection  of 

Choice  Latin  Poetry,  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  Assistant  Master, 
Eton  College.  [Shorilr/, 

CHURCH  DOCTRINE  — BIBLE  TRUTH. 

By  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Author  of  the  “ Sacrament  of  Responsibility,”  and  the  “ Second 
Adam,”  i/ie  j)ress, 

DRYDEN’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Aldine 

Edition.  With  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  R,  Hooper,  F.S.A.  Carefully  revised.  5 vols. 

C/n  the  press. 

COWPER’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including 

his  Translations.  Aldine  Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
3 vols,  iShorthj. 

STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the  QUEENS 

of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  revised,  in  Six  Monthly  Volumes,  each,  5s.  To  form  part 
of  Bohn’s  Historical  Lidrary.  Vol.  I.  ready.  Yo\.  TL.  December 


CRAIK’S  PURSUIT  of  KNOWLEDGE 

UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.  To  form  part  of  Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library.  {^Shorily. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  WESLEY.  With 

Notes.  To  form  part  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library.  5s.  [i?coc?.y. 

BAILEY’S  (P.  J.)  FESTUS.  New  Edition, 

revised,  and  partly  re-written.  Uniform  with  Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  5s.  ^Ready. 

LOWNDES’  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 

MANUAL.  Vol.  XI.  Supplementary  Volume,  containing  Lists  ofthe  Publications  of 
various  Learned  Societies,  and  Books  printed  ut  Private  Presses.  \.Decemhtr  7. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS ; a New  Translation, 

with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.J.  Stewart 
Perowne,  B.D.,  Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter  College,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  Hs. 


PICTURES  ; and  other  POEMS.  By  Thomas 

Asue,  Author  of  “Dryope,”  &c.  [/« the  press. 

HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTIONS;  or.  Family 

Prayers  for  the  Church  Seasons.  By  Lewis  He.nslet,  M.  As,  Vicar  of  Hitchin,  aud  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Crown  Svo,  6s, 


SHORTER  HOUSEHOLD  DEVOTIONS. 

By  the  same  Author.  \Preparino- 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  for  Every  Day  in  the 

Year.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chichester.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  2 vols.  Icp.  Svo,  Ms. 


LONDON : BELL  & DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 
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EOUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 

♦ 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Poems  by  Jran  Inoklow.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Amrma  B.  Edwards, Dora  Orbbnweld, 
the  Author  of  “John  Ilulifttx,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Hou(;hton,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  DalzicI,  2]s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

“ Talcs  of  a Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  2Is. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2Is. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  • Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulrcady,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  2Is. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Taylor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey, 
3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  byHRNRv  Southgate.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  7s.  6d. ; handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

SIR  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Rattlebeain.  With  50 

Comical  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d, 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondelet  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshanlc,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s. ; bound  in  half  calf,  9s. 

THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Arthur  Bailey  Thompson,  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS ; or.  Reminiscences 

of  School  Life,  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Bayes,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.;  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  lOs.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  53.  ■,  handsomely  boimd  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE-BOOK  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s, 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  SCRAP  BOOK.  With 

600  Illustrations,  5s. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  80  Illustrations, 

price  5s. ; or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  9s. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN  - or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or,  Pictures  of  Real  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  €d. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARP.  With  52  Illustrations  by 

Watson  and  Wolf,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  Ulus- 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLORENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN ; or,  the  King’s  Butterfly;  on  which  the 

New  Play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded.  Is. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  CCCCXX. 


Deocmbor  18C4.  Svo.  price  2s.  Cd. 
Ireland. 

To  Virginia. 

The  Drama  in  Paris. 

Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XXI.— XXIII. 

Vie  de  Shakespeare. 

A Campaigirer  at  Home.  Conclusion. 


[On  Wednesday  next. 

Concerning  Ten  Years:  with  some  Ac- 
count of  Things  Learned  in  them. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Kaye’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Curiosities  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Notes  on  Diidomacy  and  Diplomatic 
History.  Part  4,  and  Last.  By 
Henry  Otley. 

The  Cambridge  Apostles. 


THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

By  J.  C.  JEAPFiiESON,  Barrister-at-Law  ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Memb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s. 


EXPLORATIONS  ^ in  SOUTH-WEST 


AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By 
Thomas  Baines.  With  3 Maps  and  35  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 


4 

THE  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  : Excur- 

sions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and 
G.  C.  Churchill,  F.G.S.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 

” One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  Alpine  travel  which  has  appeared  for  many  years.” 

Murray’s  Handbook  for  Southern  Gci'rnany. 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON  ; Selections  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine  and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  Svo.  9s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS,  People’s  Edition,  to  be  published  in  4 Monthly  Pai-ts,  crown  Svo.. 
price  Is.  each.  Past  I.  on  January  2,  ISGo. 

***  Uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of 
England  just  completed. 


7 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT,  a Biography:  1590-1632. 

By  John  Foesieb.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  with  2 Portraits,  price  30s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FALL 

of  WOLSEY  to  the  DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  By  Jajies  Anthony  Fboude, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Third  Editions  of  the  first 
Eight  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  54s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  2Ss. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  2Ss. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in.  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2 vols.  Svo.  [/n  December. 

10 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  Bp.  COLENSO’S 

Work  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA.  Paets  I.  and  II. 
now  ready,  in  crown  Svo.  To  be  completed  in  5 Parts,  price  Is.  each. 


11 


THE  SECRET  of  HEGEL  ; being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  2 vols.  8vo. 

[_Nearly  ready. 


THE  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and 


the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE ; or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest 
DE  Bunsen.  2 vols.  Svo.  [Just  ready. 


13 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters.  Crovui  4to.  price  G3s.  cloth;  or  £5  5s. 
in  morocco  by  RiviGre. 


14 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Whately.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 
The  Additions,  separately,  2s. 


15  . 

LYRA  MYSTIC  A : Hymns  and  Verses  on 

Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Obey  Shipley, 
M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

16 

TASSO’S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  Kt.  M.A.  2 vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  14s.  [In  a few  days. 

17 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH.  By 

SouTHWOOD  SiiiTH,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  New  Plates.  Svo. 

[Gn  December  12. 


LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


NOTICE. — The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of 

Dean  HOOK'S  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 
CANTERBURY,  Viscount  BURTS  EXODUS  of  the 
WESTERN  NATIONS,  and  the  First  Volume  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT 
AMERICAN  WAR  will  be  published  next  month. 


122  Fleet  Street,  London. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO. 

Will  publish  the  followincj  New  Works  during  the  Winter 
Season  ; 

New  Novel  Ly  Edmund  Vates. 

BKOKEN  TO  HARNESS: 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

G-ENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  a New  Edition, 
including,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smalier  Poems, 
with  new  Illustrations.  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s.  [0»  Novemiei-  28. 

A CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  SHADOW  of 

ASHLYDYAT.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “ East  Lynne,”  &o. 
Crown  8to.  with  2 Illustrations,  6s.  [On  November  28. 


A Story  of  English  Domestic  Life.  (Beprinted  from  “ Temple  Bar  ” Maga- 
zine.) 3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Second  Edition. 

ROYAL  FAVOURITES. 

By  Sutherland  Menzies.  Illustrated  with  Photograph-Portraits  from 
Authentic  Pictures,  painted  by  Eoyal  Commands,  by  the  most  Eminent 
Artists  of  the  Periods.  2 vols.  42s. 

***  This  most  important  Work  has  been  in  preparation  over  two  years. 

THE  HAWKSHAWES. 


HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Bev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Bevised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 

[On  November  29. 


By  M.  A.  Bird.  2 vols.  21s. 

New  Novel  by  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart. 

MERCEDES. 


UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel.  By  J.  Sheridan 

Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [On  December  10. 

BELFOREST  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“ The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow,”  “ Meadowleigh,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

[On  November  28. 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  BEADY; 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  : a Novel.  By  I.  T. 

Prichard.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


By  the  Author  of  “ Caroline  Matilda,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c. 
3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Ready. 

LADY  CUMBERFORD’S  PROTEGEE. 

1 vol.  10s.  6d. 

New  Novel  by  Charles  Beach. 

LEFT  TO  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Lenore,”  &c.  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCausland,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or.  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  TmBS,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with 

fine  Portraits,  21s. 


MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s. 


New  Work  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  E.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  2Is. 

[Ready. 

MAGGIE  BELL. 

By  Warwick  Holme,  Author  of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.”  2 vols.  2Is. 

[Ready. 


New  Work  on  Shakspeare. 

SHAKSPEARE  : 

His  Inner  Life,  as  intimated  in  his  Writings.  By  John  A.  Heraud,  1 vol. 
demy  8vo. 


A work  of  thrilling  interest.”— Times'  Correspondent. 

**  A remarkable  narrative  ; we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Italy  the  sale  should  already  count 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  England  the  interest  will  be  hardly  inferior.”— <?looe. 


Dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 


A CHEAP  EDITION  of  TOO  STRANGE 

NOT  TO  BE  TRUE.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of  “ The 
Ladybird,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with  2 Illustrations,  6s. 


3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  Cd. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  reody,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  AABBERGS. 

By  ROSAMOND  HERVEY. 

MACMILLAN  8c  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Shortly,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

MAERIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingberd.” 

MACMILLAN  8i  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  “THE  GOLDEN  TBEASUBY 
SEBIES.” 

How  ready,  with  a Vignette  by  R.  Farrcn,  engraved  in  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  4s.  6d. 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  OF 
POETRY. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 

MACMILLAN  St  CO„  LONDON  .AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  Novel  hy  the  Author  of  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

(Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar  ” Magazine.)  3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

N.B.  The  whole  of  Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off;  a Fifth  Edition  is 
just  ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS. 

By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart.  2 vols.  2Is. 

CASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  Bracebridge  Hemyng.  3 yoIs.  31s.  6d. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES. 

By  William  Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

A New  Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK  : a Novel. 

By  a Clergyman.  2 vols.  21s. 

THE  BEE  HUNTERS. 

By  Gustave  Aimard.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  TOBIN. 

By  Lady  Campbell.  3 vols.  31s.  Cd. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWISLL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  NOW  READY: 


THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY:  containing 

100  Engravings  from  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Dc.'signs  for  tho  Illustration  of 
the  “ Comhill  Magazine”),  by  Frederick  Leighton,  A.R.A. ; John  Everett 
Millais,  R.A. ; George  du  Maui’ier  ; J.  Noel  Paton,  R.A.S. ; Frederick  Sandys ; 
George  A.  Sala ; W.  M.  Thackeray  ; Frederick  Walker.  Printed  in  tint,  on 
cardboard,  size  13J  in.  by  10^  in.  i vol.  imp.  4to.  handsomely  bound,  with 
gilt  edges,  One  Guinea  ; as  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio,  One  Guinea. 

“ This  remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume  is  pure  to  charm  many  a fireside  circle 
during  the  coming  season.  The  book  is  one  to  tempt  even  a man  of  smali  means  to  purchase 
a copy,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it  allbrds,  but  as  a good  and  safe  investment  Ibrliis  money.” 

Jicader. 

*•  The  volume  now  before  us  is  n worthy  and  fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  artists,  and  it 
is,  moreover,  a volume  which  merits  special  commendation.  The  wood-blocks  themselves  liavc 
now  been  printed  from  for  the  first  time,  and  the  T'ictores  liavc  been  produced  in  a style  which 
will  place  them  in  their  proper  rank  us  works  of  art.  As  an  elegant  drawing-room  volume,  as  a 
pleasant  monument  of  many  agreeable  tales,  and  as  a volume  of  really  well-designed  and 
carcfuUy-cxccutcd  engravings,  the  * Cornhill  Gallery  ’ lias  our  hearty  commendation.” 

Ohserifcr, 

” A splendid  volume.  The  ‘ Cornhill  Gallery  ’ is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  artwliicli  it 
represents.  A choicer  ornament  for  a drawing-room  table  could  hardly  be  had.” 

Morning  Star* 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY.  By  E.  Lynn 

Linton.  %Vith  lOO  Illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  on  Wood  by  W.  J. 
Linton,  from  Sketches  taken  by  Himself  expressly  for  this  Work.  And  a Map. 
A handsome  4to.  vol.  printed  on  tinted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co. , and  richly 
bound  ill  cloth  gilt,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  E.K.A.S.,  One 
Guinea. 


CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS. 

Being  a Third  Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Clubs.  By  Captain  Gbonow.  With  Colom-ed  Ifrontispiece,  crown 
Svo.  9s. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and 

USE  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Chas.  Wobdsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  Vignette  Illustrations, 
crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. ; gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA.  Con- 
taining Information  for  the  use  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the 
East  indies,  on  the  subject  of  their  Outfit,  Eumiture,  Housekeeping,  the 
Bearing  of  Children,  Duties  and  Wages  of  Servants,  Management  of  the 
Stables,  and  Arrangements  for  Travelling;  to  which  is  added  Receipts  for 
Indian  Cookery.  By  a Lady  Resident.  Crown  8yo.  6s. 


THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical, 

Religions,  and  Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  D’Espinassous,  by  HARRun:  E.  Wilkinson,  Crown  Svo. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

HYGIENE  of  the  ARMY  in  INDIA ; including  Remarks  on  the  Ventilation 
and  Conservancy  of  Indian  Prisons,  with  a Chapter  on  Prison  Management. 
By  Stewart  Clark,  M.R.C.S.  England,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  North- 
west Provinces,  India.  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  demy  Svo.  6s. 


PHILO-SOCRATES.  By  William  Ellis, 

Author  of  “ Outlines  of  Social  Economy,”  &c.  Complete  in  4 vols.  fop.  Svo. 
price  10s. 


Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows : 


Vol.  I.— AMONG  THE  ROTS.  2s.  6d. 
„ II.— AMONG  THE  TEACHERS. 
2s.  6d. 


Vol.  III.— AMONG  THE  BOYS.  2s.  6d. 
„ IV.— AMONG  THE  HINDOOS. 
2s.  6d. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINCTON. 

By  Anthony  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  5 Illustrations, 
crown  Svo.  6s. 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of 

“ John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  New  Edition,  with  5 Illustrations,  crown 
Svo.  5s. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  New  Edition, 

with  4 Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY.  Anno- 
tated by  her  Husband.  (Reprinted  from  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine.”)  2 vols. 
post  Svo. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN.  By  the 

Author  of  “ The  Cruelest  Wrong  of  All.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WILL  SHORTLY  BE 
PUBLISHED: 

GRIMM’S  LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Translated  by  F.  E.  BfTNNErr,  Translator  of  Gervinus's  “ Shakespeare  Com- 
mentaries.” With  a Photograpliio  Portrait,  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  24s. 


LETTERS  on  ENGLAND.  By  Louis  Blanc. 

2 vols.  post  Svo. 


OUR  TROPICAL  POSSESSIONS  in  MA- 

LAYAN  INDIA  : being  a Descriptive  Account  of  Singapore,  Penang,  Pro- 
vince Wellesley,  and  Malacca;  their  Peoples,  Products,  Commerce,  and 
Government.  By  John  CAiiERON,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  With  6 Coloiured  Illus- 
trations, demy  Svo. 


ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  Based  on 

Professor  Mittermaier’s  “ Die  Todesstrafe.”  Edited  by  John  Macrae  Moir, 
M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Baixister-at-Law.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


COUSIN  PHILLIS,  and  other  Tales.  By 

Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  GREY  WOMAN,  and  other  Tales.  By 

Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


LIZZIE  LEIGH,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs. 

Gaskell.  With  4 lUustrations,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


CAMPAIGNS  in  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND, 

&c.  By  Captain  C.  C.  Chesney.  Vol.  II.  (cbntinuing  the  History  to  the 
End  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  War).  With  numerous  Maps,  post  Svo. 

Also,  the  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  of  the  First  Volume. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

MAUD  NEVILLE.  2 vols. 

DUNMARA.  3 vols. 

BY  the  SEA.  By  the  Author  of  “ Hester 

Kirton,”  &c.  2 vols. 

GREYS  COURT.  Edited  by  Lady  Chat- 

TERTON.  2 vols. 


ONCE  and  AGAIN.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Who  Breaks — Pays,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BELIAL.  2 vols. 


NOEL  : or,  It  Was  to  Be.  By  Robert  Baker. 

2 vols. 

THREE  PHASES  of  LOVE.  3 vols. 


HEIRESS  of  the  BLACKBURNFOOT.  1 vol. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL, 
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Messrs.  Tinsley  Brotliers’  IJew  Works. 

« 


TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of  SEBASTOPOL : 

bein"-  a Review  of  General  Todlcben’s  Narrative,  1854-5.  By  WilliamHoward  RussBLt, 
LL.D-,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  “Times”  durinp  the  Crimean  War.  1 handsome 
vol.  of  nearly  350  pages,  uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “ Mission  to  Dahomey. 

A portion  of  this  Work  appeared  in  the  “Times;”  it  has  since  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  abridgment  of  General  Todleben’s  great  work. 

[Oft  Wednesday  next. 

THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Bortox,  Author  of  “A  Mission  to  Dahomey.”  I vol.  with  3 Maps,  7s.  Gd. 

A part  of  this  Work  was  read  by  Capt.  Burton  before  the  Royal  Geograpmcal 
Society  on  Nov.  14.  If/us  day. 


GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN  COURT  : a Novel. 

By  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “City  and  Suburb,”  “Too  Much  Alone,”  &c.  3vols. 

^December  8. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HTSTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Martha  Walker  Fkkrh.  2 vols.  8vo.  with.  Portrait.  [tSccond  Edition  this  dnv. 
“The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  her  buhscQuentlife  as 
his  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  lustory, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  tlie  curious  revelations  of  the  French 
memoirs  relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.  We  have 
here  a book  entertaining  in  a high  degree,  and  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes;  discriminative  even 
in  special  transactions— full  of  choice  materials  well  combined." — Times.  October  2.5, 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months’  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Mcccah.”  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  revised,  this  day. 

“ Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modern  travel  in  its  widest  sense  aiid  its  most  interesting 
phases,  lias  recently  returned  from  the  mission  with*  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  the  King  of  Dahome.  and  now  gives  the  story  of  that  Mission  and  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  Captain  Burton  took  with  him  the  necessary 
instructions  and  presents,  and  passed  three  months  in  the  country  and  capital  of  Dahome  in 
communication  with  the  remarkable  potentate  who  governs  that  peculiarly  interesting  com- 
munity. He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs  and  the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely 
ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of  their  army  of ‘Amazons  ’ and  the  traces  of 
their  cruel  human  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself,  with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual 
spectator,  and  he  brouglit  away  impressions  of  the  Dahoman  proclivities  which  are  really 
very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not  very  satisfactory  to  himself  nor  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists  who  patronize  the  Dahomans  or  their 
congeners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can  ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of 
being  as  themselves.’*— Times,  October  5. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season : a Satire,”  &c.  3 vols.  iTJus  day. 

AMERICA  in  the  MIDST  of  WAR.  Being 

lily  Diary  in  the  U.S.  of  America,  1863-4.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  2 vols.  8vo. 

iShorily. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4: 

being  a Scries  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the 
“Times,”  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “ Idission 
to  Dahomey.”  iShortly. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 

A Novel.  3 vols.  {.Second  Edition  this  day. 

“The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  witli  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot's  Cieve  ’ has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

X>o\sev.'"— Saturday  Eeview, 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “ All  the 

Year  Round.”  By  Andrew  Halliday.  2 vols.  {This  day. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “ Rome  in  1860,”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“DailyTelegraph.”  2 vols.  '{This  day, 

MAURICE  DERING  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  6s.  {This  day. 

Also,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above : 


TREVLYN  HOLD.  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  Gs. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  I»IAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMIMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 
GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s.  • 

BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 


BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BUCICLAND’S  FISH  HATCHING.  5s. 
ARNOLD’S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY. 
7s.  6d. 

DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Sala.  5s. 
TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  5s, 

BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS 

TO  BE  HAD  AT  ALL  LH3IIARIES. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  New  Novel,  “The 

BROOKES  of  BRIDLEMERE.”  3 vols,  {^Second  Edition^  this  day. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA’S  New  Story, 

“QUITE  ALONE.”  3 vols.  [This  day. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  “CAN  YOU 

FOEGIVE  HER?”  Vol.  I. 

CHARLES  CLARKE’S  New  Novel,  “WHICH 

IS  THE  'WINNER?”  3 vols. 

T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE’S  New  Novel, 

“LINDISEARN  CHASE.”  3 vols. 

COLONEL  WALMSLEY’S  “The  CHAS- 

SEUR  d’AFRIQUE,  and  other  Tales,”  with  Photographs.  [This  day. 

MRS.  HAMERTON’S  Novelette,  “JEANNE 

LARAGUAY.”  1 vol. 

NEW  SEA  STORY,  “CAPTAIN  HER- 

BERT.”  3 vols. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Tills  day,  demy  8vo.  with  12  beautiful  Hlustrations, 

THROUGH  MACEDONIA  TO  THE 
ALBANIAN  LAKES. 

By  MARY  ADELAIDE  WALKER. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Next  week,  with  150  Illustratious  and  full-page  Coloured  Specimens,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  31s.  Cd. 

A HISTORY  OF  LACE, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods. 

This  day,  imp.  4to.  cloth,  14s. 

PICTURES  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

From  Original  Studies  by  R.  BARNES  and  E.  M.  WIMPERIS. 

Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

A BEAUTIFUL  DRAWING-ROOM  BOOK. 

This  day,  oblong  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  14s. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BELL. 

Sir  E.  B.  LYTTON’S  Translation. 

With  42  Illustrations  by  Tliomas  Scott,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Bctzch. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


EABL  GEEY  OH  EEEOB.M. 


Now  ready,  Svo.  9s. 

PAKLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  considered  with 

reference  to  REFORM.  By  Earl  Grey.  A New  Edition,  containing  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  our  Representative  System,  and  an  Examination 
of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1859  and  1861. 


Next  week,  small  4to.  (forming  the  new  Volume  of  Cundall’s  Choice  Editions  of  Choice 
Books),  bevelled  boards,  5s.;  morocco,  lOs.  Gd. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

By  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Illustrated  with  20  Original  Designs. 


NOTICE.— Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  Works  from  the  Binders  during  tiie  Cliiistirms 
Holidays,  Trade  Orders  for  the  above  are  requested  before  December  1. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

HEW  SPOS.TIHG  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
“HAHDLEY  CROSS.” 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  with  2 Coloured  Illustrations,  Is.  No.  VUI.  of 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.” 

LONDON ! BRADBURY  & EVANS,  II  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET  BOOK  FOE  1865 

Will  hu  published  on  the  30th  instant,  price  2s.  6d, 

Bunch  Office,  85  Fleet  Streht, 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


In  a few  days,  crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  Cs, 

A BUNCH  OP  KEYS: 

Where  they  were  Found,  and  What  they  might  have  Unlocked, 

A CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  HOOD. 

CoNTEiMS  : 

THE  BUNCH  OF  KEYS-THE  RING.  By  T.  W.  RonEaisor.. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  PIANO.  By  T.  Abcheb. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  STRONG  ROOM.  By  Yf.  S.  Gibbebt. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  NURSERY  CUPBOARD.  By  T.  Hooo. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  STUDY.  By  W.  J.  Pbowse. 

THREE  KEYS  ON  A SMALL  RING  OF  THEIR  OWN.  By  C.  W.  Scon 


LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE  St  SONS,  5 PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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EEV.  DR.  PUSEY, 


Now  ready,  8vo.  Gd.j  by  post,  7d. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT: 


List  of  Some  of  the  Principal  lew  Books 

IN  CIEOULATION  AT 


A Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Oct.  16,  1864. 

By  E.  B.  PUSEY,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c. 

OXFORD,  AND  377  STRAND,  LONDON:  J.  H.  & JAS.  PARKER; 
AND  RIVINGTONS,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Ready,  fcp.  8vo.  on  toned  paper,  cloth*  3s. 

HYMNS  ON  THE  LITANY. 

Bj-  A.  C. 

OXFORD  AND  LONDON : JOHN  HENRY  & JAMES  PARKER. 
Ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

FOR  LIFE: 

A STOET,  lET  TWO  PAETS. 

By  LOUIS  SAND. 

OXFORD  AND  LONDON : JOHN  HENRY  &.  JAMES  P.VRKER, 


Tills  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN: 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

By  the  Iter.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  M.A. 

Ineuuibcnt  of  St.  Peter’s,  Vere  Street. 

AfACillLLAN  Si  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


NUMBEK  SEVEN. 


SYDNEY  SMITH’S 

PIANOFORTE  PIECES. 


RiiVE  ANG£lIQUE.  Berceuse  

THE  SPINNING  WHEEL.  Spinnlicd 

IiIARCHE  DES  TAMBOURS.  Morceau  niilitaire 

GOLDEN  BELLS.  Caprice  cle  Concert  

UNE  NUIT  £TOIL£e.  Serenade  

PAS  REDOUBLE.  Morceau  brillant  

MARTHA.  Grand  Fantasia  on  Flotow’s  Opera 
LE.S  HUGUENOTS.  Grand  Fantasia  on  Meycrbec 
LA  HARPE  EOLIENNE.  Morceau  de  Salon 
DITTO.  Piano  Duet  ... 

LE  JET  D’EAU.  Morceau  brillant 

MORNING  DEWDROPS.  Ditto 

FAIRY  WHISPERS.  Nocturne  

DEUXlilME  TARENTELLE  

GAIETE  DE  CQbUR.  Grand  brilliant  Waltz 

DITTO.  Ditto  Piano  Duct 

RIPPLING  WAVES.  Characteristic  Piece  ... 

UNE  NUIT  D’l'Tfi.  Ditto  

FEU  DE  JOIE.  Morceau  de  Salon  ... 

UNE  PERLE  DE  VARSOVIE.  Polonaise  ... 
L OISEAU  DE  PARADIS.  Morceau  de  Salon 
MASANIELLO.  Grand  Fantasia  on  Auber's  Opera 

CHANSON  RUSSE.  Romance  

FANDANGO.  Morceau  Caraetdristique 

DANSE  NAPOLITAINE.  Morceau  de  Concert 


Opera 


tl. 
4 U 


0 ! 

:l 

0 I 

«i 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 ' 
0 i 
0 ! 
0 ! 

0 j 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 0 
4 0 
4 0 


ASHDOWN  & PARRY',  IS  HANOVER  SQUAF.”®,  LONDON; 

And  to  be  had  of  every  MnsicseUer  in  Great  Britain  and  .Ireland,  India, and  th( 
Colonies. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRAEY, 

LIMITED. 


Travels  in  Central  Asia,  by  Arminins  Vambery. 

MIchie’s  Journey  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg]!. 

Dabney’s  Life  of  “ Stonewall”  Jackson Memoir  of  Lucy  Aikin. 

Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  by  J.  C.  JeafEreson. 

The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere,  by  G.  W.  Melville A Guardian  Angel. 

Life  of  Anne  of  Austria “ In  the  Silver  Ago,”  by  Holme  Lee. 

Apologia  pro  Vitd  Sud,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Explorations  in  Soutb-Westem  Africa,  by  Thomas  Baines. 

Burton’s  Mission  to  Dahomey Their  Majesties’  Servants,  by  Dr.  Doran. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson,  by  A.  K.  H.  E. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Raffles,  by  his  Son ^Money,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Binney. 

A Visit  to  the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Lady  Strangford. 

Loved  at  Last,  by  Mark  Lemon Lindisfam  Chase,  by  T.  A.  Trollope. 

Exclusions  among  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  by  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill. 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  and  Eastern  Churches,  by  Dean  Stanley. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Translated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Crowe’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy- — -The  Lake  Coimtry,  by  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Studies  lor  Stories,  by  Jean  Ingelow Can  You  Forgive  Her  ? 

Eelforest Melbourne  House— — Effie’s  Friends The  Aarbergs. 

Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Dr.  Hook.  ^ 

Lord  Oakbum’s  Daiigbters The  Queen  of  the  County Broken  to  Harness. 

Ten  Days  in  a French  Parsonage,  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Musgrave. 

Puscy',s  Lectures  on  t’nc  Prophet  Daniel Vaughan’s  Words  from  the  GosiXil. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlako. 

Captain  Herbert Tlie  Doctor’s  Wife An  Artist’s  Proof. 

Lite  of  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  by  Sir  C.  P.  L.  Wraxall. 

Adventures  of  a Man  of  Family,  by  Lord  W.  Lennox The  Perpetual  Curate. 

My  Life  and  Recollections,  by  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley. 

Max  Muller’s  Lectiu'es  on  Language Poetical  Works  of  W.  Mackworth  Praed. 

Enoch  Arden,  by  Alfred  Tennyson Jean  Ingelow’s  Poems. 

Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier ^Froucle’s  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Speke’s  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the  Nile Life  in  Java,  by  W.  B.  D’Almeida. 

Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man The  Earlier  Years  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Hanna. 

Mattie  : a Stray The  Cost  of  Caergwyn,  by  Mary  Howitt Abbot’s  Cleve. 

Fireside  Travels,  by  J.  Russell  Lowell Caxtoniana,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

Forster’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot Phillips’s  Musical  Recollections. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Mcrivale’s  Lectiu'es  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris,  by  Captain  Gronow. 

The  Church  of  England  and  Common  Sense,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Adam  and  the  Adamite,  by  Dr.  M'Cansland History  of  the  World,  by  Philip  Smith. 

Crusoe’s  Island,  by  J.  Ross  Browne Oswald  Cray,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

The  Fortunes  of  John  Godfrey Mr.  Stewart’s  Intentions. 

A Century  of  Anecdote,  by  John  Timbs Lewes’s  Life  of  Aristotle. 

Rambles  in  the  Deserts  of  Syria My  Indian  Jornuial,  by  Col.  W.  Campbell. 

Tr.avels  of  an  Officer’s  Wife  in  India,  China,  and  New  Zealand,  by  Mrs.  Mntci'. 

Henry  Dunbar — -Maurice  Bering Not  Dead  Yet BeUa  Donna. 

At  Home  in  Paris,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold The  ChRdren  of  Lutetia. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Mazzini Maguire’s  Life  of  Father  Mathew. 

English  America,  by  S.  P.  Day Travels  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  H.  A.  TiUey. 

Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Whately Weiss’s  Life  of  Theodore  Parker. 

Diaries  of  Mrs.  Frances  Williams  Wynn Diary  of  Mary  Countess  Cowper. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama Murray’s  Polynesia ^Andersen’s  Travels  in  Spain. 

The  White  Gauntlet,  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid Strathcaim,  by  C.  A.  Collins. 

The  Gentle  Life The  Competition  Wallah Tangled  Talk. 

Barbara’s  History Clara  Vaughan Wait  for  the  End Doctor  Jacob. 

Dramatis  Personse,  by  Robert  Browning My  Beautiful  Lady. 

Letters  of  Caroline  F.  Cornwallis Mendelssohn’s  Letters Life  of  Dr.  Reed. 

Campbell’s  Mission  to  Khondistan Bates’s  Voyage  on  the  Amazons. 

The  Church  of  the  Fu'st  Daj'S,  hy  Dr.  Vaughan Stanley’s  Sermons  in  the  East. 

Charles  Knight’s  Autobiography- — -Ticknor’s  Life  of  Prescott. 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  by  Kingsley Kirk’s  History  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  Master  of  Marion Atherstone  Priory Black  and  Gold The  Trial. 

Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Bird Walks  in  England,  by  Elihu  Bim-itt. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by  James  Bryce. 

The  Scot  Abroad,  by  J.  H.  Bin-ton Historic  Byeways,  by  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wra.xall. 

Too  Strange  not  to  be  True Cornelius  O'Dowd  on  Men  and  Women. 

Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Caracciolo The  Nile  Basin,  by  Captain  Burton. 

Notes  on  Italy,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe Sermons  on  tlieReiinion  of  Christendom. 

Ciimworth  House Denis  Donne Darkest  before  Dawn. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  War,  by  Edwai-d  Dicej' Essaj’s  on  Social  Subjects. 

Brigandage  in  Italy Doivn  in  Tennessee Ormsby’s  Autumn  Ramble  in  Africa. 

Dean  Goodwin’s  Life  of  Bishop  Mackenzie Huxley’s  Lectures  on  Anatomy. 

Her  Majesty’s  Mails,  by  William  Lewins Lnmley's  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera. 

Lord  Lynn’s  Wife Lion-Hearted More  Secrets  tlum  One- — Not  Proven. 

Engel's  Music  of  the  Ancient  Nations Dyer’s  History  of  Europe. 


Fi-csh  Copies  of  all  tlie  leading  Books  continue  to  be  added  as  the 
demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal 
New  W'orks  as  they  appear. 


First  Class  Subscription, 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upivards, 

According  to  tlie  Number  of  Volumes  required. 


New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  4 King  Street,  Clieapside. 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

11  ABCHURCH  LANE  (Corner  of),  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

AND  20  PICCADILLY,  W. 

DIRECTS  ATTENTIOX  TO  THE  NATURAL,  FULL-BODIED,  AND  UNBRANDIED 

WINES  OF  GREECE  AND  HUNGARY. 


SAN’TOEIN'.* 


THERA,  a white  wine,  full  of  body,  Madeira 
character 

CORINTHE,  a very  stout  full-bodied  wine, 
possessing  a Champagne  flavour 


and  character.  Incomparable  at  the  price 

AMBROSiX.  (or,  “Wine  of  Bacchus”),  a 
most  luscious  white  wine  of  high  character 
and  flavour  ...  

LACRYMA  CHRISTI,  a luscious  red  wine 
adapted  for  Communion  use 

VISANTO,  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  fine 
white  wine  ; delicious  for  dessert 


GREEK 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 

Per  doz. 

to  7 doz. 
•&  8. 

to  14  doz. 
£ s. 

•|20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

|20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

|24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

3 24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

1 24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

l28s. 

9 

5 

18 

5 

J 32s. 

10 

14 

20 

19 

}sos. 

9 

19 

19 

12 

j 42s. 

14 

5 

28 

2 

]48s. 

16 

5 

32 

5 

WINES. 


ATHENS. 


Per  doz. 


Octave  U Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  ^als.  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 


6 10  10 


MONT  HYMET,  Eed,  a full-bodied  dry-| 
wine,  resembling  Claret,  with  the  bouquet  |-16s. 
of  Burgundy  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

MONT  HYMET,  White,  a light  pure  dinner  I 
wine,  approaching  Chablis  in  character,  [ 16s.  5 6 10  10 

without  acidity  ...  ...  ...  ...  J 

CYPEUS. 

From  the  Commandery  60s.  20  6 40  5 

SYEA. 

COMO,  a red  wine,  resembling  full-bodied  I « j- 

and  rich  Port,  an  excellent  wine J 

SMYENA. 

BOUTZA,  a full-bodied  dry  red  wine  ...  24s.  7 16 

SEVDIKOI,  ditto,  ditto,  but  "I 

slightly  bitter  (from  myrrh  leaves  being  I 7 i« 

pressed  with  the  grapes),  and  highly  valued  | 

for  its  tonic  properties  ...  J 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


18  5 

15  4 
15  4 


* “ Santoriu  is  the  only  place  and  island  in  Greece  which  prepares  -\vine  saleable  in  foreign  countries  ; but  this  cannot  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  grape,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mne  is  prepared  by  the  French  Company  who  manage  it.  The  wines  of  Santorin  will  keep  good  year  after  year.  They  are 
sent  to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  one  of  their  best  markets.  I have  visited  a great  wine-cellar,  excavated  within  the  mountain,  and  have  there 
tasted  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  sorts  of  wine,  all  prepared  from  the  grapes  of  Santorin.  I was  most  pleased  mth  the  ‘ Wine  of  Bacchus,’  very  like  that  of  Naxos, 
with  the  taste  of  nectar  and  colour  of  liquid  gold.  So  also  the  ‘ Wine  of  Night  ’ [the  St.  Elie],  winch  is  colourless,  and  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  fact  of  the 
vintage  taking  place  during  the  night,  and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden  under  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  which  means  the 
wine  is  not  coloured  by  it.  It  has  an  acid  and  agreeable  flavour,  like  Rhine  wine,  only  milder.” 

Greece  and  the  GreeJes,  by  Miss  Bremer,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.;  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  1863. 


PORTUGAL 

WINES. 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 

tn  '7  Anf  1 A rl/vr 

Per  doz. 

£ s. 

£ fi. 

PORT.  CATALONIAN  ... 

...  ... 

18s. 

5 16 

10  18 

RED'^LISBON  

•••  ••• 

22s. 

7 4 

14  5 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout  and  useful  24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto — rich,  full  flavoured, 
bottling  or  present  use 

excellent  for' 

J3OS. 

9 19 

19  12 

Ditto — soft,  matured,  with  character 

34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto — rich,  with  great  body 



88s. 

12  18 

25  5 

SPANISH 

WINES. 

Octave  1 4 Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 

SHERRY,  AERAGONESE 

Per  doz. 

18s. 

to  7 doz. 
£ s. 

5 16 

to  14  doz. 

£ S. 

10  18 

Ditto  EXCELLENT  ... 

••• 

... 

22s. 

7 4 

14  5 

Ditto  CADIZ 

... 

24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto  

• •• 

... 

30s. 

9 19 

19  12 

Ditto  

• •• 

... 

34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto  

• •• 

... 

38s. 

12  18 

25  5 

HUNGARIAN  WINES. 

WHITE  WINES. 


EED  WINES. 


Admirably  adapted  for  Dinner,  being  light,  pure,  dry,  and  free  from  acidity, 
combined  with  the  full,  high  aroma  of  the  Rhine  wines. 


CHABLIS 16s' 

VILLANY  MUSCAT  24s 

BADASCONYER  24s 

PESTHER  STEINBRUCH  26s’ 

SOMLAUER  AUSLESE  28s' 

DIOSZEGER  BAKATOR  30s! 

Ditto  ditto  AUSLESE  32s. 

HUNGARIAN  HOCK 30s. 

RUSZTE  (rich)  ...  ...  ..„  ...  40s. 

SZAMORODNY  (dry  Tokay) 42s! 


Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


Possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and 
containing  great  body  without  acidity. 

Per  doz. 


SZEKSZARD  

VISONTAERE 

ADLERBERGER  OFNER,  recommended 
MENES,  exceedingly  stout  and  full-bodied 
ERLAURE,  high -flavoured  ditto 


16s. 

20s. 

24s. 

28s. 

30s. 


Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


SWEET  WINES. 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  42s.'l  Tokay  bottles 

TOKAY  ditto  ...  ...  ...  72s.  >■  containing 

Ditto  ditto  (DIE  KRONE)  ...  96s.  J 5 gills. 


” Munich,  April  18, 1861. 

“ Not  long  ago  I read  Dr.  Kletzinsky’s  analytical  article,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  Hungarian  wines,  whose  generous  qualities  I fully  appreciate,  have  over  wines 
a peculiar  restorative  virtue,  to  be  attributed  to  the  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain.  In  a dietetioal  point  of  view,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  Hungarian  wines  are  generally  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  Bordeaux  wines.  (Signed)  “ J.  Liebig,  M.  Pr.” 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE  

„ Superior  

CHATEAU  D’AY  

» „ finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S ... 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY 

CREME  DE  BOUZY 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Per  doz. 

...  30s. 
...  36s. 
...  53s. 
...  72s. 
...  65s. 
...  54s. 
...  72s. 


VIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC  

ST.  EMILION 

ST.  ESTEPHE  

ST.  JULIEN 

The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


Per  doz. 

14s. 

20s. 

24s. 

30s. 


TERMS,  CASH.  ^ COUNTRY  ORDERS  MUST  CONTAIN  A REMITTANCE.  BOTTLES  AND  CASES  TO  BE  RETURNED,  OR  PAID  FOR. 
Cross  Cheques,  “ Rank  of  London.’*  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

WINE  KEPORT  AND  DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  ALL  OTHER  WINES;  POST  FREE 

Priated  b>  GEORGE  ANDREW  ^SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  ft  Kew^street  Square*  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in.  the  CUy  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES,  , 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strnud,  iu  the  Parish  of  Sti  Paul,  Covent  Garden»  in  the  Cou  Qty  of  Middlesex,— »Sat«rday,  NdVQmber  20, 1804. 
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THE  DUKE  OP  PERSIGNY’S  CONVERSION'. 

IN  return  for  tlie  tares  which  some  enemy  by  night  had 
sown  among  the  wheat  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  French 
Liberals  have  got  into  the  Imperial  stables  and  doctored  one 
of  the  Emperor’s  crack  horses.  M.  de  Persigny,  the  Achates 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  had  served  his  chief  at  home  and 
abroad,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  with  a constancy 
generally  supposed  to  be  more  typical  of  the  canine  than  of  the 
Latin  race.  At  last,  success  dawned  upon  the  adventurous 
couple,  and  the  eagles  of  the  second  Empire  succeeded  in 
passing  the  temporary  barrier  of  Boulogne,  and  reaching  to 
the  Tuileries  and  Notre  Dame.  yEneas  became  an  Emperor, 
and  Achates  a Minister  of  State,  If  M.  de  Persigny  had 
rested  here,  the  Liberals  never  would  have  got  at  him.  As 
fortune,  however,  would  have  it,  he  went  out  of  office  and 
became  a Duke.  Literary  leisure,  which  is  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  men  of  rank,  an  honest  desire  to  read  history,  that  fatal  pas- 
sion for  letter-writing  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  of  our 
statesmen,  and  lastly,  the  society  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  to- 
gether have  proved  as  dangerous  to  the  political  orthodoxy  of 
the  Duke  of  Persigny  as  the  acquaintance  of  a Zulu  and  a love 
of  arithmetical  inquiry  would  be  to  a Christian  Bishop.  M.  de 
Persigny,  on  his  retirement,  began  to  think  and  to  study — two 
occupations  into  which  no  enthusiast  should  plunge.  The 
book  which  he  selected  was  the  History  of  England,  and,  like 
the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia,  he  sat  in  his  chariot  and  read,  scarce 
understanding  what  was  written.  By  the  chronological 
growth  of  his  political  theories,  outsiders  have  been  able  to 
recognise  the  particular  page  of  Hallam  or  Macaulay  at 
which  his  finger  rested.  Some  months  ago,  a public  justifica- 
tion of  the  despotism  of  the  Second  Empire,  by  the  analogy  of 
what  was  done  after  the  English  Revolution,  proved  that  the 
worthy  Dulce  was  still  in  the  days  of  the  licensing  system,  if 
he  had  even  got  beyond  the  times  of  Lestrange.  The 
interval  since  AI.  de  Persigny’s  last  great  banquet  has  not 
been  passed  in  ignoble  idleness.  He  has  got  through  more 
Macaulay.  It  is  now  the  year  of  grace  1695.  The  Cen- 
sorship Law  has  expired.  There  is  an  old  story  which 
relates  how,  twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
an  old  Cambridge  tutor  came  down  beaming  to  his  pupil- 
room  and  dismissed  his  class  in  triumph  for  the  day. 
He  had  that  morning  arrived  at  the  back  number  of  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine  which  contained  the  great  intelli- 
gence, and  was  anxious  that  all  his  Iriends  should  share  his 
patriotic  excitement.  AI.  de  Persigny  seems  to  have  made  an 
equally  fresh  and  a no  less  inspiriting  discovery  about  English 
progress,  and  is  sincerely  anxious  that  France  should  keep 
exact  and  faithful  pace  with  what  England  was  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Having  met  with  a missionary  Philip  in  the 
person  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  expounds  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  he  has,  with  much  frankness,  stepped 
down  into  a wayside  pool  and  baptized  himself  a Liberal  at 
once. 

It  is  said,  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  that 
the  French  Emperor  himself  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
consternation  at  the  news  that  his  favourite  horse  has 
bolted,  A courteous  invitation  of  the  Duke  to  Com- 
piegnes  has  hardly  concealed  the  fact.  With  courtesies 
as  winning  and  as  well  timed,  the  Vatican  often  invites 
an  erring  Bishop  to  Rome,  in  order  to  find  out,  by  personal 
examination,  what  on  earth  he  is  about.  Nobody  suspects 
M.  DE  Persigny’s  integrity.  To  doubt  his  devotion  to  the 
Imperial  family  would  be  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the 
Abdiel  of  the  Second  Empire.  But  it  is  naturally  a melan- 
choly sight  to  see  this  innocent-hearted  Duke  wandering  all 
by  himself  into  the  wilderness  of  political  heresy,  and  tumbling 
from  sheer  naivete  into  the  web  of  an  aged  spider  like  M.  de 
Girardin,  for  whom  he  is,  in  political  discussion,  as  little  of  a 
match  as  a vieux  militaire  would  be  on  a theological  point  for 


the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Head  of  the  Imperial  Faith 
has  written  to  deplore  the  hastiness  of  his  too  ingenuous 
apostle.  If  the  Duke  of  Persigny  must  read,  what  evil 
spirit  obliges  him  to  write?  To  dissipate  the  rumours 
of  Parisian  gossip,  and  partly  perhaps  in  assertion  of 
his  own  dignity,  the  Duke  has  permitted  his  correspon- 
dence with  AI.  DE  G1R2UIDIN  to  be  published.  There  seems, 
after  all,  to  have  been  nothing  very  violent  about  the 
flirtation.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  those  Platonic  and  in- 
teresting relaxations  in  which  men  of  letters  and  ladies  of 
quality  indulge  themselves  without  danger  to  their  virtue  or 
to  their  party,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  importance  of  it 
consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  AI.  de  Persigny,  in  his  day, 
has  been  the  Boiiun  of  the  French  press.  He  has  attempted, 
and  with  some  success,  to  fashion  all  French  newspapers  upon 
the  model  of  the  original  London  Gazette^  and  to  edit  them 
from  the  office  of  some  State  Alinister’s  clerk.  The  journals 
of  Paris  have  been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  scratching  of  his 
pen  and  the  snipping  of  his  scissors.  The  news  that  AI.  de 
Persigny  is  among  the  prophets  will,  therefore,  be  edifying  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  several  editorial  fiacres  which  for 
years  past  have  been  plying  for  hire  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tuileries.  All  will  be  anxious  to  peruse  the  argument  of 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  which  has  proved  so  convincing.  It 
is  one  tinged  itself  with  Imperialism,  and  fitted  to  touch  the 
mind  of  an  ex-Minister.  It  may  not  be  found  developed  at 
much  length  in  the  Areopagitica,  but  to  an  Imperialist  it  is 
likely  to  be  as  plausible  as  any  of  Milton’s  most  sonorous 
reasonings.  The  suggestion  is  not  that  the  French  press 
has  much  valuable  advice  to  offer  to  the  Government,  which 
at  present  is  strangled  before  utterance.  On  the  contrary, 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  futile  criticisms  of  a worthless 
body  may  safely  be  despised.  Silenced  by  the  Executive, 
newspapers  in  Paris  enjoy  at  present  the  secret  sympathy  of 
the  public.  Once  give  them  rein,  and  we  shall  find  public 
sympathy  shift  to  the  side  of  the  Executive.  Such  is  the 
view  of  AI.  Emile  de  Girardin,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  sus- 
pect the  veteran  journalist  of  a gentle  dissimulation  when  we 
hear  him  so  affiibly  discoursing  to  the  lion  on  the  great  public 
advantage  of  removing  the  lion’s  paw. 

At  the  very  hour  that  AI.  de  Persigny  tvas  loudly 
avowing  his  admiration  of  liberty  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
English  press,  Serjeant  Glover  and  the  shade  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  appeared  upon  the  stage  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
to  give  weight  to  his  words.  Despite  the  failure  of  Serjeant 
Glover’s  lawsuit,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Duke  has  taken 
liberties  in  his  day  with  more  than  one  literary  beauty,  and 
that  the  gay  Morning  Chronicle  has  been  one  of  the  victims 
of  his  fascinating  arts.  Perhaps  all  that  his  Excellency 
means  to  say  is,  that  he  would  substitute  the  golden  chains  of 
interest  for  the  iron  coercion  of  fear,  and  that  it  is  not,  after 
all,  necessary  to  frighten  the  French  press  in  order  to  obtain 
its  favour.  If  it  ivere  possible  for  the  Empire  to  plant 
Morning  Chronicles  all  over  France,  a regime  of  newspaper 
frailty  might  prove  no  bad  substitute  for  a regime  of  news- 
paper suppression.  But  both  in  England  and  in  France, 
M.  DE  Persigny  seems,  till  this  month,  to  have  acted  always 
on  the  principle  that  the  press  is  an  engine  which  must  either 
be  used  or  crushed.  The  French  Government,  wise  in  its 
generation,  has  invariably  gone  upon  the  plan  of  demanding 
either  its  virtue  or  its  life.  In  spite  of  the  Duke’s  apparent 
conversion,  the  facts  remain  the  same,  and  the  Imperial  theory 
cannot  alter.  The  tree  of  political  knowledge  has  a fruit  whose 
taste  must  operate  powerfully  upon  the  masses ; and  if  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  journalists  of  France  their  heads, 
he  might  find  himself  before  long  in  the  position  of  Phaeton 
with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Emperor 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  The  French  people  appear 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  literary  classes,  and 
perhaps  enjoy,  rather  than  otherwise,  the  spectacle  of 
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intelligence  oppressed.  If  Napoleon  III.  were  convinced  tliat 
the  nation  wanted  a free  press,  he  probably  would  be  com- 
pelled to  grant  it;  but  he  is  convinced  of  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  true  reason  that  M.  de  Persigny  is  altering  his 
opinion  is  not  perhaps,  after  all,  that  the  situation  of  the  Empire 
is  growing  more  untenable.  It  is  a simpler  solution  to  suppose 
that  M.  DE  Persigny  has  betaken  himself  to  his  library,  and  is 
fast  becoming  a literary  man.  He  is  reading  himself  into 
a liking  for  the  educated  classes,  at  whom,  in  common 
with  French  Democrats,  he  has  often  pointed  many  an 
honest  sneer.  But  France  at  large  has  not  yet  demanded 
the  emancipation  of  political  literature,  though  retired  politi- 
cians may  be  preparing  to  bestow  it.  There  is  much 
excuse  to  be  made  for  the  nonchalance  with  which  a country 
Aveary  of  revolution  and  tempest  looks  upon  the  compulsory 
inactivity  of  its  journalists.  France  perhaps  is  not  sorry  to 
think  that  the  restless  giants  Avho  have  given  her  so  much 
trouble  are  to  be  buried  for  the  next  lew  years  under  a 
massive  and  immovable  Pelion.  In  this  sense  M.  de  Persigny 
has  a just  right  to  say  that  public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for 
the  change  Avhicli  his  correspondent  proposes.  But  internal 
political  life  is  impossible  ivithout  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  so  long  as  Frenchmen  are  willing  to  suspend  the  latter 
they  must  be  ivilling  to  see  the  former  suspended  too. 


SPAIN  AND  PEEU. 

The  recent  fancy  of  Spain  for  little  wars  is  one  of  the 
oddest  peculiarities  of  a generation  fertile  in  political 
paradoxes.  Mr.  Cobden  used,  some  time  since,  to  assert,  and 
Mr.  Bucuxe  to  prove  by  due  philosophical  formulas,  that  Avar 
Avas  obsolete  as  Avell  as  absurd.  If  Mr.  Buckle  had  lived  till 
noAV,  he  might  easily  have  devised  some  neAV  theory  to  account 
for  the  postponement  of  the  positivist  millennium.  Mr.  Cobden 
candidly  confesses  that  his  eloquence  has  been  powerless 
against  the  folly  of  nations  and  Governments,  and  he  is  in  fact 
himself  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  ex- 
pensive Avar  of  modern  times.  If  the  Americans  are  justified 
in  exterminating  rebels  who  might  otherAvise  possess  the 
estuary  of  the  Mississippi,  it  Avill  be  difficult  to  persuade 
otlic’i-  PoAvers  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  acquire  or  to 
rccoA-er  any  territory  that  they  may  desire.  Mr.  Cobden 
applauds  the  United  States  for  insisting  on  the  reconquest  of 
the  territory  which  they  bought  from  Napoleon  for  a con- 
siderable sum  sixty  years  ago.  Up  to  that  time.  Nature  had 
not  declared  that  the  Mississippi  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Avas 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  English  portion  of  America,  for 
Florida  had  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Louisiana  by 
the  French.  A purchase,  hoAA^ever,  confers  a valid  title  ; and, 
according  to  Mr.  Cobden,  the  poAver  of  converting  a cquntry 
into  a barren  lake  involves  the  right  to  possess  its  surface,  in 
despite  of  the  Avishes  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
submerge  them  and  their  territory.  Similar  doctrines  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  beginning  of  history,  and,  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  influence,  there  is  no  chance  that  Avar  will  cease.  Xerxes 
found  himself  unable  to  tolerate  the  insolent  independence  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  annex  Asia. 
Caesar  held  that  the  possession  of  the  Avhole  of  Gaul  and  the 
invasion  of  Britain  were  indispensable  to  the  security  or  the 
greatness  of  Eome ; and  Napoleon,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  never  alloAved  a year  to  pass  Avithout  converting  some 
neighbouring  province  into  a French  department.  Mr. 
Cobden  and  his  American  friends  may  quote  numerous  pre- 
cedents for  their  theory  of  legitimate  conquest,  and  they  ought 
to  be  flattered  by  the  sympathetic  outburst  of  Spanish  am- 
bition. Three  or  four  years  ago,  the  mulattoes  of  San  Domingo 
Avere  surprised  by  the  information  that  they  longed  to  resume 
their  forgotten  allegiance'  to  their  former  Mother-country.  One 
of  their  military  adventurers  had,  Avithout  consulting  his 
countrymen,  sold  them  to  Spain ; and  they  have  since  been 
forced  to  form  the  first  instalment  of  a revived  Colonial 
Empire.  It  Avould  seem  that  the  success  of  the  experiment 
has  encouraged  the  Government  to  dream  of  reconstituting  the 
famous  Monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Peru  to  be  the  next  subject  of  ex- 
periment. For  the  present,  indeed,  the  Spanish  Ministers 
profess  only  to  demand  satisfaction  for  some  imaginary  wrong ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  claim  of  sovereignty  is  ready 
to  be  reproduced,  if  circumstances  arc  favourable.  The  con- 
quest of  PizARRO  creates  a more  ancient  and  not  less  respect- 
able title  than  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  it  is 
only  forty  or  fifty  years  since  the  Peruvians  acquired  their 
independence  by  an  unnatural  rebellion,  Avhich  was  Avholly 
devoid  of  legal  or  constitutional  right.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  provided  Avith  a plausible  interpretation  of  the  Federal 


Constitution,  but  Bolivar  relied  exclusively  on  the  will  of  the 
Peruvians  themselves,  and  on  the  inability  of  Spain  to  prevent 
secession.  Although  a generation  or  tAVO  has  passed  away 
since,  in  Canning’s  magniloquent  phrase,  the  New  World  was 
called  into  being  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  successive 
Spanish  Governments  have  carefully  abstained  from  recognising 
the  independence  of  Peru.  Philip  II.  and  his  successors  took 
eighty  years  to  understand  that  the  United  Provinces  had 
become  a poAverful  Eepublic,  instead  of  a cluster  of  Spanish 
dependencies ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  South 
American  States  fall  far  short  of  Holland  in  vigour  and 
civilization.  The  Spaniards  notoriously  cling,  with  excusable 
obstinacy,  to  memorials  of  their  former  greatness,  though 
no  politician  suspected  till  a recent  period  that  attempts 
Avould  be  made  to  resume  the  dominion  of  any  of  their  revolted 
colonies.  The  rapid  groAvth  of  national  strength  and 
prosperity  since  the  termination  of  the  civil  Avars  produced  a 
general  desire  to  prove  to  the  Avorld  that  military  spirit  and 
political  ambition  Avere  also  reviving.  The  Moorish  Avar 
Avas  intended  to  serve  as  a parade,  or  a revieAV,  of  the  Spanish 
army ; and  the  enterprise  of  San  Domingo  was  perhaps 
intended  as  a practical  answer  to  the  frequent  menaces  which 
had  been  directed  by  the  United  States  against  Cuba. 
EeneAved  youth  and  hereditary  spirit  urged  the  regenerated 
nation  to  leave  tire  nest  Avhere  it  had  long  brooded  in 
obscurity,  and  cupidity  and  pugnacity  noAv  drive  it  into  a 
conflict  with  the  not  very  formidable  dragons  which  inhabit 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Some  of  the  older  generals 
of  the  army,  including  Narvaez  himself,  still  remember  the 
petty  battles  on  the  American  continent  in  Avhich  they 
acquired  their  first  experience  of  Avar ; and  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
pleasurable  excitement  in  the  hope  of  correcting  the  reverses 
of  their  youth. 

Although  the  present  Ministers  are  apparently  determined  to 
force  a Avar  upon  Peru,  their  predecessors  Avere  indebted  to 
chance,  and  to  the  unauthorized  violence  of  a naval  officer,  for 
the  quarrel  Avhich  furnishes  a pretext  for  hostilities.  A minor 
dispute  had  previously  arisen  in  consequence  of  some  alleged 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  protect  the 
property  of  a Spanish  settler.  There  Avould  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  redress  by  proper  diplomatic  applica- 
tion, but  Spain  employed  an  agent,  under  the  title  of 
Commissioner,  Avhich  had  been  borne  in  colonial  times  by  the 
representatives  of  the  CroAvn,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  with- 
holding the  acknowledgment  of  Peruvian  independence.  The 
Government  of  Peru  offered  to  receive  the  same  person  in 
the  character  of  an  Envoy,  and  in  the  meantime  the  original 
matter  in  discussion  necessarily  remained  unsettled.  The 
baffled  Spanish  diplomatist  induced  the  Admiral  on  the  station 
to  seize  the  Chincha  Islands,  which  produce,  in  the  form 
of  guano,  a large  part  of  the  PeruAuan  reAmnue ; and  he 
aftei’Avards  invented  an  imaginary  series  of  plots,  in  which 
his  personal  safety  Avas  supposed  to  have  been  seriously 
threatened.  The  terrified  Spaniard  described  a voyage  to 
Panama  in  which  he  had  been  pursued  by  a fierce  Peruvian 
tailor,  who  had  alternately  alarmed  his  excited  imagination 
Avith  the  dagger  and  the  boAAd.  When  the  complaint  Avas  laid 
before  the  Government  of  Madrid,  even  Spanish  gravity  Avas 
unequal  to  the  adoption  of  a narrative  Avhich  proved  the  perse- 
cuted diplomatist  to  be  either  an  impostor  or  a madman,  and 
in  either  case  an  abject  coAA^ard.  The  grievance  of  the  tailor 
and  his  designs  was  tacitly  dropped,  and,  in  a general  circular, 
the  Spanish  Government  formally  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
claiming  sovereign  rights  in  Peru.  It  Avas  evident  that  the 
petty  pretext  of  the  quarrel  might  be  easily  removed,  and 
there  Avas  reason  to  hope  that  the  Avhole  dispute  might  be 
amicably  settled.  Yet,  although  the  seizure  of  the  Chinchas 
has  been  expressly  disavoAved,  the  Admiral  still  retains  the 
islands,  and  the  little  naval  force  of  Peru  is  incapable  of 
recovering  possession.  Further  Avarlike  measures  on  one 
side  or  both  appear  to  be  in  preparation,  and  the 
Spanish  papers  even  threaten  the  neighbouring  Eepublic 
of  Chili  Avith  a declaration  of  hostilities  for  proclaiming 
that  coals  are  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  Avar.  If 
Spain  could  enlist  a body  of  partisans  in  Peru,  it 
might  not  be  impossible  to  prosecute  an  invasion  in  aid 
of  civil  war,  but  the  populations  of  the  South  American 
States  appear  to  be  exceptionally  unanimous  in  objecting  to 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  system.  Although  Peru  is 
neither  populous  nor  warlike,  it  has  a large  and  mountainous 
territory,  and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  a long 
way  off  from  a European  invader.  If  reconquest  seemed 
probable,  the  other  revolted  colonies  might  perhaps  think  it 
their  interest  to  send  assistance  to  Peru.  The  dispute  Avill  not 
improbably  terminate  Avith  the  retention  of  the  islands,  and 
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Spain  will  Avait  for  another  occasion  to  display  her  new-born 
pugnacity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  Government  and  nation 
desire  to  prosecute  the  enterjn-ise,  they  may  find  encourage- 
ment in  the  success  of  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico.  In 
almost  all  parts  of  South  America,  a European  conqueror  may 
plausibly  profess  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a crusade  against 
anarchy  and  misgovernment.  The  Mexican  enterprise  itself 
at  one  time  flattered  Spanish  ambition,  and  natural  dis- 
appointment Avas  felt  Avhen  the  Emperor  of  the  Fhencii 
monopolized  the  danger  and  the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 
Peru  is  almost  as  famous  as  Mexico,  and  as  many  fine 
things  might  be  said  about  the  heirs  of  the  Incas  as  about 
the  successor  of  Montezuiia.  If  Spain  is  far  inferior  to 
France  in  military  resources,  she  has  also  more  limited 
demands  on  her  finances  and  her  army.  Spain  has  no 
Algeria  to  keep  in  order,  and  hitherto  the  claim  of  the 
Government  to  assist  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  Great  PoAvers  Avho  form  the  supreme 
European  tribunal.  It  is  said  that  every  man  of  moderate 
fortune  can  afford  one  expensive  hobby,  if  he  rigidly 
abstains  from  every  other  form  of  extravagance.  Secure 
within  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  having  no  probable 
cause  of  quarrel  Avith  any  neighbour,  Spain  may  perhaps 
indulge  in  experimental  Avars  in  South  America,  especially  as 
they  can  be  discontinued  Avhenever  they  are  found  unduly 
troublesome  and  costly.  It  will  be  much  safer  and  cheaper 
to  blockade  the  Peruvian  ports  than  to  replace  the  French 
garrison  of  Eome.  The  majority  of  contemporary  Avars  are 
so  unnecessary  that  perhaps  the  aspirations  of  optimists  may, 
notwithstanding  repeated  disappointments,  be  gratified  by  a 
future  reaction  in  favour  of  general  peace.  England  is  at 
present  the  only  country  Avhich,  either  in  fact  or  in  profession, 
entertains  both  a disinclination  and  a conscientious  ob- 
jection to  Avar.  Frenchmen  are  always  guarding  against 
fabulous  dangers  on  their  frontiers,  and  they  vaguely 
believe  that  they  have  a mission  to  propagate  by  arms  certain 
indefinite  or  imaginary  ideas.  All  Germany  is  at  this 
moment  complacently  ruminating  on  the  recent  conquest  of 
a coveted  province,  and  Italy  is  ruining  itself  in  the  hope  of 
completing  an  acquisition  Avhich  would  be  legitimate  if  it 
Avere  practicable.  The  Spanish  Goveimment  lately  announced, 
in  a solemn  publication,  that  a Eoyal  baby  must  be  educated 
as  a soldier,  because  the  command  of  armies  is  the  proper 
employment  of  kings.  Englishmen  may  hope  that  an  absurd 
and  immoral  habit  of  thought  will  hereafter  be  exchanged 
for  sounder  doctrines ; but  spectators  of  the  American  war, 
observing  the  conversions  which  it  has  effected  among 
English  philanthropists,  cannot  yet  cherish  a sanguine  belief 
in  the  proximity  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 


LOED  GEEY’S  EEFOEM  BILL. 

LOED  GEEY’S  republication  of  his  work  upon  Eeform  is 
opportune  upon  many  accounts.  No  fitter  time  for  the 
theoretical  discussion  of  such  a subject  could  be  found  than 
one  Avhen  the  controversy  is  not  likely  to  be  embittered  by 
any  immediate  fear  or  hope  of  practical  results.  The  time 
will  probably  come,  though  apparently  after  a long  interval, 
Avhen  the  subject  Avill  be  again  agitated  by  ambitious  and 
powerful  men  for  their  OAvn  ends.  It  is  important  that, 
when  that  hour  arrives,  they  should  find  the  public  familiar 
Avith  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  no  longer  blinded 
by  the  sophistries  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ob- 
scured. Just  Avhen  a general  election  is  impending,  and 
Avhen  the  question,  Avith  Avhatever  insincerity,  Avdl  certainly 
be  discussed,  the  reappearance  of  a judgment  upon  it  so 
complete  and  so  passionless  cannot  fail  to  be  opportune. 
In  his  previous  edition.  Lord  Grey  had  coiAtented  him- 
self Avith  examining  the  principles  upon  Avhich  a ncAv 
Eeform  Bill  should  be  founded.  In  the  present,  he  goes 
fiirther,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  criticism,  to  Avhich  he 
has  subjected  the  Avork  of  others  by  proposing  a plan  of  his 
own.  He  stiU  adheres  to  the  project,  suggested  in  his  first 
edition,  of  procuring  the  passage  of  his  Eeform  Bill  by  a 
combination  of  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  Upon  an 
Address  from  both  Houses,  the  Queen  is  to  remit  the  question 
to  a Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  composed  of  all  the  pro- 
minent politicians  on  both  sides.  Lord  Grey  still  indulges  in 
the  belief  that  the  deliberations  of  such  a body  Avould  issue 
in  an  intelligible  and  practicable  . scheme  of  Eeform, 
and  that,  under  the  combined  protection  of  the  opposing 
leaders,  such  a scheme  would  pass  through  Parliament 
without  difficulty.  He  rests  his  renewed  advocacy  of  this 


plan  upon  the  fact  that  each  of  the  two  parties,  acting  by 
itself,  has  ignomiuously  lailcd  in  the  passing  of  a Eeform 
Bill.  It  Avould  be  hasty  to  infer  that  the  two  negatives 
combined  Avould,  in  this  case,  make  an  affirmative,  and 
that  the  junction  of  tAvo  ignominious  lailurcs  Avould  issue 
in  a brilliant  success.  Wo  can  only  repeat  the  remark 
Avc  made  upon  this  proposal  six  years  ago.  The  combination 
projected  is  a mere  chimera.  Each  party  Avould  stultify 
itself  by  the  confession  that  the  party  Government  under 
Avhich  they  had  been  fighting  Avas  a grievous  error,  and  that 
the  evils  of  antagonism  Avere  so  great  that  no  benefits  could 
outAveigh  them.  Parties  may  combine  for  objects  Avhich  stand 
outside  the  field  of  party  struggle.  They  may  even  join  upon 
questions  Avhich  only  affect  party  interests  in  a secondary  degree. 
But  a Eeform  Bill  is  a life  and  death  question  to  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  adjustment  of  its  provisions,  their  future  destiny 
Avill  be  shaped.  It  is  an  instrument  for  fixing  their  relative 
strength  as  long  as  it  remains  in  force.  According  as  its 
operation  is  Conservative  or  Liberal,  Conservatives  or  Liberals 
will  enjoy  all  that  politicians  struggle  for — poAver  and  place, 
the  disposition  of  patronage,  the  choice  of  a policy,  the 
triumph  of  cherished  principles.  Unless  party  conflict  be  a 
mere  shoAV,  a spectacle  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  spec- 
tators, conflicting  parties  never  can  agree  to  a measure  that 
is  to  determine  finally  Avhich  of  them  is  to  be  master  of 
the  other. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  any  bill  AA’hich  affects  the  balance  of 
political  strength  must  be  passed  as  the  result  of  the  victory 
of  one  party  over  the  other.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  legislation  of  this  kind. 
A Eeform  project,  to  be  successful,  must  be  simple  and  com- 
monplace enough  to  furnish  material  for  a good  party  cry. 
Moderate  counsels,  philosophic  adjustments,  elaborate  con- 
trivances to  secure  fairness  to  both  sides,  have  little  chance  of 
calm  consideration  in  the  heat  of  a party  struggle.  It  is  too 
probable  that,  if  any  Eeform  BiU  is  ever  carried  in  England  by 
Avhich  the  balance  of  political  poAver  Avill  be  materially  affected, 
it  Avill  be  of  the  rough  and  ready  kind  advocated  by  Mr. 
Baines  and  Mr.  Bright.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  well- 
balanced  a scheme  as  that  of  Lord  Grey  Avill  find  much 
favom'  Avith  the  leaders  of  a successful  agitation,  or  that 
changes  so  large  as  those  he  proposes  Avill  be  entertained  by 
any  House  of  Commons  except  under  external  pressure.  The 
main  objects  of  his  scheme  are  to  protect  minorities  by  “ cu- 
“ mulative  ” voting,  and  to  secure  a sufficient  supply  of  com- 
petent statesmen  by  enabling  the  House  of  Commons  to  elect 
members  into  itself.  First,  he  would  equalize  the  county 
and  borough  franchise.  Then  he  Avould  suppress  all  con- 
stituencies Avhere  the  voters  are  beloAv  a certain  minimum. 
The  seats  so  obtained  he  Avould  bestoAv  partly  on  universities 
and  learned  bodies,  and  on  guilds  to  be  formed  of  the  Avork- 
men  belonging  to  each  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
— partly  upon  the  larger  constituencies,  so  as  to  give  I'cAver 
constituencies  Avith  a larger  average  of  members  to  each.  In 
these  constituencies  each  elector  would  have  a “ cumulative 
“ vote ; that  is  to  say,  he  Avould  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
Avere  members  to  elect,  and  he  might  bestoAV  them,  if  he 
pleased,  all  upon  one  candidate.  In  this  Avay  a minority 
might  count  upon  obtaining  one  out  of  three  or  tour  members. 
Lord  Grey  further  suggests  that,  to  secure  responsibility  and 
avoid  some  of  the  expenses  of  elections,  indirect  election  should 
be  adopted.  Every  tiventy  voters  Avould  every  year  select 
an  elector  to  represent  them  in  case  of  a dissolution.  Even 
the  largest  constituencies  Avould  thus  be  reduced  to  a man- 
ageable compass.  The  notorious  failure  of  a similar  con- 
trivance to  break  the  force  of  popular  passion  in  the  United 
States  does  not  deter  Lord  Grey.  If  the  electors  Avere  not 
selected  occasionally,  but  annually.  Lord  Grey  believes  that 
the  practice  of  neutralizing  their  intervention  by  pledging 
them  to  a particular  candidate  Avould  not  obtain.  But  the 
members  thus  elected  Avould  not  constitute  the  Avhole  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Grey  fears,  not  Avithout  reason,  that,  after 
the  annihilation  of  the  small  boroughs,  the  supply  of  states- 
men in  the  House  Avould  become  embarrassingly  scanty.  He 
proposes,  therefore,  that  a certain  number  of  members  should 
be  elected  by  the  House  itself — some  by  a simple  vote,  so  as  to 
enable  a Ministry  to  introduce  any  clever  men  of  Avhom  it 
might  have  need;  some  by  a cumulative  vote,  so  as  to 
give  the  Opposition  a similar  chance;  and  further,  that 
a fixed  number  should  be  elected,  by  a cumulative  vote,  to 
hold  their  seats  for  life.  In  this  Avay  he  contemplates  that 
the  leaders  of  both  sides  Avould  be  secured  against  popular 
caprice. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  scheme  displays  a thorough 
command  of  the  subject,  and  is  conceived  in  a temperate  imd 
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impartial  spirit.  But  besides  the  practical  objection  that 
may  be  taken  to  its  complication,  it  is  open  to  criticism  on 
other  grounds.  Great  unpopularity  would  attach  to  the 
nominees.  It  might  often  happen  that,  in  a close  division,  a 
question  would  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  nominees,  and 
those  to  whom  the  decision  was  unwelcome  Avould  not  fail 
to  make  use  of  the  fact.  A still  more  objectionable  result 
would  be,  that  all  the  clever  men  in  the  House  would 
probably  be  nominees.  A party  would  always  elect  its 
strongest  men  to  that  position ; the  supply  of  strong  men 
is  limited;  and  none  of  them  would  go  through  the  cost 
and  the  humiliation  of  a contested  election  when  they 
could  get  into  Parliament  by  the  easier  road  of  nomination, 
yuch  a result  would  not  read  an  edifying  lesson  upon  the 
value  of  representative  institutions  either  to  foreign  nations 
or  ourselves.  But  a far  graver  objection  to  the  whole  scheme 
is  that  it  deals  with  only  a portion,  and  that  the  least  im- 
portant portion,  of  the  dangers  of  Eeform.  Lord  Grey’s  whole 
thoughts  are  absorbed  in  answering  the  question  “ How  is  the 
“ King’s  Government  to  be  carried  on  ? ” The  lamentable 
e.vhibition  of  incompetency  Avhich  has  been  witnessed  at 
Washington  has  probably  suggested  this  to  him  as  the  chief 
evil  to  be  apprehended  tfom  democracy.  But,  in  England,  a 
democratic  Keform  Bill  would  bring  with  it  a danger  to  Avhich, 
on  account  of  their  more  equal  division  of  property,  the 
United  States  are  less  exposed.  We  have  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  the  poor  obtaining  more  political  power 
than  the  possessors  of  property,'  and  against  the  insecurity 
to  property  that  would  be  the  result.  Against  this  peril 
Lord  Grey  offers  no  guarantee  whatever.  He  makes 
the  Constitution  more  democratic  by  the  destruction  of 
the  small  constituencies  and  the  lowering  of  the  county 
franchise ; but  he  gives  no  securities  to  property  in  return. 
He  has  many  elaborate  schemes  for  providing  that  the  minority 
in  point  of  numbers  shall  be  represented  up  to  their  numbers, 
both  at  the  hustings  and  in  the  division  lobby.  So  far  as  they 
go,  such  provisions  are  doubtless  salutary.  But  the  question 
Avhich  party  is  to  be  the  majority  and  which  the  minority  is  still 
to  be  decided  by  the  mere  numbers  of  the  voters  in  the  con- 
stituencies. Though  care  is  taken  that  the  smaller  number  in 
the  sum  shall  not  be  treated  as  non-existent,  it  is  still  nothing 
but  an  arithmetical  constitution  after  all.  The  varying  size  of 
the  present  constituencies  is  the  chief  .security  Ave  noAV  retain 
against  a purely  numerical  system  of  government.  Lord 
Grey  abolishes  this  security,  but  he  gives  us  no  other  in  its 
stead.  It  is  clear  that  such  a proposal  will  not  allay  those 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  OAvners  of  property  Avhich  for 
the  present  have  arrested  the  Eeform  movement.  No  doubt  it  is 
very  difficult  to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  The  balance 
is  so  evenly  adjusted  noAV  that  the  slightest  shock  Avill  disturb 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  advance  to- 
Avards  a system  of  equal  electoral  districts  Avithout  giving  a 
dangerous  preponderance  to  the  ten-pounders  in  the  larger 
toAvns ; and  yet,  Avithout  such  a concession,  a Eeform  Bill 
would  satisfy  nobody.  It  is  possible  that  a solution  of  the 
difficulty  might  be  found  in  a modification  of  the  principle  of 
indirect  voting,  after  the  precedent  that  has  been  set  in  Prussia. 
The  number  of  voters  Asdio  should  be  entitled  to  select  an 
elector  might  be  made  to  vary  inver.sely  according  to  the  amount 
of  direct  taxation  paid  by  the  voter.  Many  other,  contrivances 
might  be  suggested  for  neutralizing  the  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  the  poorer  and  less-informed  class.  But  all  such 
precautionary  measures  are  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that 
it  Avould  be  hopeless  to  carry  them  in  the  face  of  the 
prejudice  which  their  novelty  Avould  excite,  joined  to  the 
bitter  antagonism  of  those  who  long  for  a complete  democracy. 


ME.  DISEAELI  AT  OXFOED. 

WHEN  Saul  took  his  place  among  the  company  of  the 
prophets,  his  presence  must  have  seriously  disconcerted 
the  old  and  orthodox  Churchmen  of  Israel.  And  there  is 
this  point  of  resemblance  between  the  son  of  Kish  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  prophets  of  Gilgal,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the 
Oxford  Theatre,  that,  in  either  case,  the  religious  zeal  Avas  an 
inspiration  in  the  shape  of  an  afterthought.  We  shall  not 
insist  on  the  fact  that,  in  both  instances,  the  original  object 
Avas  only  to  seek  asses,  because  the  result  Avas  different  in  the 
tAvo  cases.  Although  in  each  the  asses  Avere  found,  Saul 
did  not  find  them,  but  Benjamin  did.  Should  the  Church 
of  England,  and  Churchmen  generally,  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Tory  partisan,  they  Avill  only  have  them- 
selves to  thank  if  a good  cause  is  degraded  into  a party 
instrument.  In  Mr.  Disraeli’s  hands,  a Church  party  i§ 
a convenient  weapon.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a dissolution. 
For  the  moment,  there  is  a unanimity  amongst  influential 


clergymen  which  is  quite  a novel  phenomenon  in  English 
Church  history.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Record  are  SAvorn 
friends.  Archdeacon  Denison,  Avho  a few  years  ago  proposed 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
noAv  urges  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  among  us  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
The  country  clergy,  alarmed  and  disquieted  by  the  progress 
of  the  critical  school,  eagerly  clutch  at  any  and  every  pro- 
posal for  keeping  things  quiet,  and  putting  doAvn  a spirit  with 
Avhich  they  knoAv  themselves  to  be  controversially  impotent  to 
deal,  when  all  that  a large  and  frightened,  but  in  its  way 
sincere  and  resolute,  body  Avants  is  a head,  a less  practised 
statesman  than  Mr.  Disraeli  might  reasonably  snatch  at  Avhat 
is  really  a golden  opportunity.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  a Avell-manage<l  Church  party  might  exercise  some 
considerable  influence  on  the  hustings.  Churchmen  have 
learned  very  accurately,  perhaps  too  accurately,  the  tactics  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  So  excellent  a person  as  Dr.  Pusey 
counsels  the  Church  to  influence  the  country  and  Parliament 
through  the  elections.  The  actual  collapse  of  Dr.  Forster’s 
strategy  might  have  acted  as  a warning  against  repeating  it. 
But,  if  it  is  to  be  repeated,  it  would  be  idle  to  blame  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  taking  a place  the  vacancy  of  which  has  been  so 
largely  advertised. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  Avorked  him- 
self Avell  up  to  the  occasion.  When  we  find  him  adding  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  doctrinal  causes  to 
the  list  of  measures  needed  to  redress  Church  grievances, 
and  taking  a safe  and  popular  line  on  the  books  of  Kenan 
and  CoLENSO,  we  only  do  justice  to  his  skill  in  seizing  and 
manipulating  current  opinion.  There  is  but  little  to  find 
fault  Avith  in  his  ecclesiastical  programme,  and  there  is  much 
to  commend  in  the  diligence  and  assiduity  with  Avhich  he  has 
got  up,  from  the  commonest  sources,  the  commonest  common- 
places of  the  day.  Everybody  has  heard  at  least  a thousand 
times  of  the  practical  deficiencies  of  the  Church,  as  noAV 
elaborately  chronicled  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Education 
question,  and  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate,  as  Avell 
as  the  co-operation  of  the  laity,  the  duties  of  parish 
vestries,  and  the  needs  of  diocesan  organization  — these 
are  very  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  trite,  subjects. 
There  is  not  a clerical  meeting,  or  a visitation  charge,  or 
any  number  of  a Church  ncAvspaper,  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  Avhich  has  not  discussed  and  affirmed  these 
the  quinquarticular  and  standing  needs  of  the  Church. 
And  Avhen  Mr.  Disraeli  expands  his  five  points  of  the  Church- 
man’s Charter  into  the  eight  conclusions  developed  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness,  Ave  must  only  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  has  read  the  neAvspapers  recently,  and  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  finding  out  Avhat  everybody  had  found  out 
before  him  — that  the  present  constitution  of  Convocation 
Avants  reforming,  and  that  there  exists  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction, in  many  quarters,  both  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Colonial  Bishops  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  credit  that  is 
really  due  to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  that,  in  reading  the  Times,  he 
happened  to  hit  upon  the  cases  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  v. 
Williams  and  Long  v.  Bishop  of  Capetoavn,  and  that  in  the 
solitudes  of  Bradenham  he  has  actually  heard  the  names  of 
CoLENSO  and  Wilson.  To  have  ventured  on  propounding 
before  an  Oxford  audience,  as  his  OAvn  discovery,  that  Simon 
and  Astruc  Avere  the  fathers  of  the  critical  school,  Avas  a feat 
of  self-confidence  Avhich  could  only  have  found  its  parallel  in 
asserting,  in  the  same  place,  that  one  Aristotle  Avrote  a book 
on  morals  Avhich  has  had  some  influence  on  human  thought. 
But  it  Avas  in  this  part  of  his  oration  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
really  impressive.  When  Gracchus  enlarged  on  the  evils  of 
sedition,  Ave  have  no  doubt  he  Avas  listened  to ; and  Mr . D Israeli’s 
lament  that  the  learning  of  the  Essayists  and  Eevieivers  Avas 
ahvays  second-hand  Avas,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  happy.  Pla- 
giarism is  never  so  forcibly  denounced  as  by  plagiarists,  and 
the  accomplished  orator  who  cribbed  his  funeral  panegyric 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  “ from  the  French,”  and  who 
certainly  read  Sala^ador  before  he  composed  a certain  chapter, 
on  the  relations  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Avas  at  home  in  his  observations  on 
second-hand  learning.  Not  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  quite  consistent 
in  his  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  theological  criticism.  If 
the  speculations  of  the  cell  and  the  closet — Avhich,  Avith  all 
respect  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  knoAvlcdge  of  literary  history, 
began,  not  Avith  Father  Simon,  but  Avith  the  Jew  Spinoza — 
had  such  transcendent  consequences  as  to  break  down 
the  Avhole  framcAVork  of  the  States-system  of  Europe, 
their  influence  is  likely  to  prevail  even  though  the  old  results 
of  criticism  are  reproduced  at  second-hand.  Even  though 
Eenan  and  Nicolas,  Colenso  and  Dr.  Stanley,  are 
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but  exponents  of  old  conclusions,  those  old  conclusions 
are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a verbal  witticism  if,  as 
■\ve  are  assured,  they  have  once  shattered  the  framework  of 
society.  Mr.  Disraeli  proves  rather  too  much  as  to  the  results 
of  theological  criticism.  Either  it  did  not  create  the  principles 
of  ’89,  or  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a sorry  joke.  Even  a 
clerical  audience  might  begin  to  think  that  what  produced 
the  French  Eevolution  is  not  a thing  to  be  merely  laughed 
at,  though  in  the  hands  of  such  a bungler  as  Bishop 
CoLENSO.  And  they  might  almost  be  compelled  to  think 
that  the  accomplished  orator  himself  was  not  without 
some  lurking  sympathy  with  an  intellectual  movement  to 
which  the  only  parallel  he  could  find  was  the  disintegration  of 
the  Eoman  Empire. 

In  a Avord,  Avhat  we  mean  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  ex- 
actly the  man  Ave  should  .suppose  Avould  naturally  be  selected 
as  the  guide  and  oracle  of  a great  Church  party.  His 
convictions  on  religion,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  by 
Avhat  he  has  printed,  are  at  least  peculiar.  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  precisely  fit  in  Avith  the  traditional  or  accredited 
doctrine  of  the  Church — Eastern,  Western,  or  even  Genevese, 
hlr.  Disraeli  thinks  that  there  was  no  crime,  as  far  as  the 
JeAvish  nation  and  the  peculiar  people  were  concerned,  in 
putting  the  Saviour  to  death.  Or,  if  there  Avas  a wrong, 
the  guilt  rested  only  Avith  the  feAV  hundred  persons  who 
influenced  Pontius  Pilate.  Or — for  he  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent— if  the  expiation  on  Calvary  was  foreseen  and  fore- 
ordained thousands  of  years  before  it  took  place,  nobody 
did  Avrong  in  helping  an  event  which  nobody  could  have 
prevented.  Whether  this  vicAv  is  right  or  Avrong,  it  is  not 
ibr  us  to  say  ; but  it  is  open  to  us  to  point  out  that  it  is  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  vieAv,  and  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  any 
Christian  body  Avhich  exists,  or  ever  did  exist.  Pirst,  it  is 
sheer  fatalism  ; it  gets  rid  of  the  action  of  free  Avill,  and  cuts 
off  responsibility  at  the  roots.  Next,  it  denies  the  received 
teaching  that  the  rejection  of  the  Saviour  at  the  hands  of 
the  JeAvish  priesthood  Avas  that  final  act  of  national  and  eccle- 
siastical apostasy  Avhich  had  been  foreseen  by  prophecy,  and 
AA’as  all  but  instantly  visited  by  the  Divine  judgment  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  annihilation  of  the  theocratic 
system,  and  the  reversal  of  the  Divine  .adoption.  And, 
lastly,  Mr.  Disraeli  holds  that  the  old  Jewish  pri- 
vileges still  remain,  and  that  in  some  sense  the  Jew,  even 
though  he  reviles  the  Saviour,  still  occupies  the  same  relation 
toAvards  God  that  Abraham  and  David  did.  As  we  have 
said,  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  stand  alone  in  holding  these 
vieAvs.  They  are  identical  Avith,  and  most  likely  borrowed 
from  a Continental  and  critical  school,  in  Avhich  certain 
Jews — Spinoza,  Salvador,  and  Nicolas — are  the  great  lights. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  Avhether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  But 
Ave  do  commend  the  simple  fact  to  the  earnest  notice  of  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  Avho  are  disposed  to  make  the  ingenious 
author  of  Coningsby  their  guide.  The  Church  has  fallen 
into  this  sort  of  error  before.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  a very 
good  Tory  and  a great  leader  of  the  Church  party.  Whether 
the  Church  really  gained  by  such  a party  is  written  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England 
gave  itself  OA'er  hand  and  foot  to  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  Tories  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  then  came  the 
storm  of  1831.  As  long  as  the  English  Church  was  a poli- 
tical tool  in  the  hands  of  a party,  it  lost  its  influence 
over  the  country;  as  soon  as  it  found  out  that  its  truest 
policy  AA'as  to  stand  apart  from  political  factions,  it  began  to 
regain  its  real  poAver.  The  Oxford  orator  asks  the  Church  to 
go  back  to  Egypt.  The  French  Church,  too,  identified  itself 
Avith  the  Court  and  the  Noblesse — with  Avhat  results  many  a 
bloody  page  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror  records.  It  may  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  English  Church,  as  Ave  believe  that  it 
is,  that  its  social  status  is  falling.  But  there  is  a moral 
decadence  Avhich  has  at  least  equal  dangers.  Poor  livings  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford  are  a great  scandal;  but  Mr.  Disraeli 
prescribing  the  polity  and  dictating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  a greater. 


THE  CONFEDEEATE  FINANCES. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
illustrates  in  more  Avays  than  one  the  terrible  confu.sion 
into  Avhich  the  Avar  has  throAvn  the  finances  of  the  Southern 
States.  There  is  not  only  confusion,  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  a difficulty  of  balancing  expenditure  and 
revenue,  but  there  is  confusion  in  the  statement  itself,  from 
the  impossibility  of  assigning  any  definite  value  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  and  still  greater  contusion  in  the  pros- 
pective plans  of  the  Minister,  by  Avhich  he  vainly  hopes  to 


achieve  the  impossible  task  of  restoring  credit  to  an  excessive 
issue  of  notes  Avithout  being  able  to  reduce  effectually  their 
aggregate  amount.  The  extreme  economy  Avith  which  the  Avar 
has  been  conducted  on  the  Southern  side  is  really  marvellous. 
The  total  expenditure  during  the  last  six  months  of  energetic 
campaigning  is  stated  to  be  under  273,000,000,  which  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about  25  to  1 , Avould  represent 
in  .specie  the  insignificant  sum  of  2,200,000!.  It  seems,  hoAV- 
ever,  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  the  depreciation 
of  the  notes  Avas  not  more  than  about  7 to  i,  and  on  this  scale 
the  total  outlay  in  gold  Avould  be  about  8,000,000!.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1 6,000,000!.  a-year.  Even  these  figures  are  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  general  purchasing 
poAver  does  not  keep  pace  Avith  its  depreciation  Avhen  mea- 
sured by  gold,  Avhich  is  quite  possible  in  a country  from 
Avhich  bullion  has  almost  disappeared,  and  which  has  such 
scanty  opportunities  of  communication  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  all  economy,  hoAvever,  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  Confederates  are  very  great.  Before  Mr. 
Memminger  retired  from  office,  he  had  been  driven  to  the  last 
resort  of  an  embarrassed  Government.  His  currency  had 
become  so  redundant  that  the  only  course  left  him  was  to 
confiscate  one-third  of  the  amount,  under  the  name  of  a tax 
on  Treasury  notes  of  33.J-  per  cent.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  Avay  for  a fresh  issue,  the  gap  Avas  soon  filled  by  a new 
class  of  Treasury  notes ; but  confiscation  bore  its  inevitable 
fruit,  and  the  suspicion  Avith  Avhich  the  new  currency  Avas 
received  aggravated  the  depreciation  due  to  its  amount.  At 
the  present  time,  the  contrast  betAveen  gold  and  paper  has 
become  greater  than  ever,  and  has,  as  Ave  have  said,  touched 
the  startling  amount  of  25  to  i.  A bond  for  100  dollars  at 
6 per  cent,  can  be  bought  for  135  dollars  in  currency,  Avhicli 
is  equivalent  to  8 dollars  in  specie.  In  other  Avords,  the  Con- 
federate Government  is  borroAving  at  75  per  cent,  interest, 
assuming  that  they  Avill  ever  pay  off  their  loans  in  gold.  It 
is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Trenholm,  the  present  Secretary, 
has  painted  the  picture  a shade  darker  than  the  truth,  in 
order  to  gain  support  for  the  extraordinary  remedies  Avhich 
he  proposes  to  apply ; but,  after  every  alloAvance,  there  is 
something  so  formidable  in  the  derangement  of  the  Southern 
currency  as  to  lead  the  most  hopeful  to  despair  of  any 
effectual  restoration  before  the  close  of  the  Avar. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  described,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  total  debt  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1864,  is  set  doAvn  at  no  more  than  about  ,^1,218,000,000  in 
the  paper  currency.  This,  if  redeemed,  as  the  Government 
is  bound  ultimately  to  redeem  it  in  currency  at  par  Avith  gold, 
represents  nearly  244,000,000!.,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
the  currency  the  aggregate  amount  should  be  increasing  at  a 
fearful  and  constantly  augmenting  rate.  The  foreign  debt  of 
about. 2, 200, 000!.  rests  on  a different  basis,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  kept  doAvn  by  the  proceeds  of  cotton  Avhich  has  passed 
through  the  blockade — a commodity  of  Avhich  the  Govern- 
ment hold,  according  to  the  statement,  an  ample  supply  to 
fulfil  all  their  pledges  to  foreign  creditors. 

In  the  condition  to  Avhich  the  Southern  States  have  been 
brought,  it  has  become  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of 
their  financial  prospects  from  figures  expressed  in  currency 
alone.  The  old  maxim,  that  no  amount  of  financial  embar- 
rassment, or  at  any  rate  no  mere  monetary  depreciation, 
can  stop  a nation  that  is  fighting  for  its  existence, 
has  been  Avell  enough  exemplified.  When  gold  is  at  a pre- 
mium of  2,400  per  cent,  the  Avar  goes  on  as  vigorously  as 
ever,  and  the  same  may  happen  if  the  premium  should  rise 
from  thousands  to  millions.  Exhaustion  Avill  paralyse  a Avar 
when  the  supply  of  men  and  material  ceases,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  money,  hoAvever  much  it  may  embarrass  trade  and 
bring  the  evils  of  Avar  home  to  a people,  Avill  not  necessarily 
put  an  end  to  fighting.  As  long  as  men  and  muskets  can  be 
produced,  and  supplied  Avith  food  for  the  one  and  ammunition 
for  the  other,  so  long  it  is  possible  for  a determined  race  to 
go  on  fighting.  As  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
about  the  supplies,  and  the  test  of  the  nearness  of  final  collapse 
must  be  Jooked  for  in  the  actual  Avealth  of  the  country  in 
commodities,  and  not  in  the  condition  of  its  medium  of 
exchange. 

According  to  the  official  estimate,  the  aggregate  property 
of  the  seceding  States  Avas  originally  of  the  value  of 

1.000. 000.000!.  in  gold;  and  there  still  remains,  after  all  the 
conquests  of  territory  made  by  the  enemy  and  the  heavy 
demands  of  their  oAvn  tax-gatherers,  no  less  an  amount  than 

870.000. 000!.,  estimated  as  before  in  specie.  Figures  of  this 
kind,  including  as  they  do  estimates  of  the  aggregate  A'alue  of 
land  and  the  like,  must  be  received  with  hesitation  ; but  there 
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is  enough  to  show  that,  with  a resolute  determination  to  bear 
the  consequent  inconveniences,  the  Confederates  have  the 
means  of  continuing  the  struggle  almost  as  long  as  they  please. 
Arguments  that  help  one  side  may  be  applied,  under  the 
same  qualification,  to  the  other  ; and  if  the  Northern  States  are 
now,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  supply 
recruits  without  bounty  and  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  they  may  prolong  the  war  to  some 
indefinitely  distant  day  when  the  Confederates  shall  have 
disappeared  fi.-om  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
continent  shall  be  left  to  the  remnant  of  the  Northern 
whites  who  may  have  survived  the  war ; for  the  blacks,  of 
course,  will  be  disposed  of  on  both  sides  before  this  final  con- 
summation of  their  war  of  liberation,  as  we  are  asked  to  call  it, 
can  possibly  arrive.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  Northerners  are  willing  to  put  up  with  the  sufferings 
which  their  adversaries  have  long  cheerfully  borne ; and  if 
they  insist  on  fighting  on  the  terms  of  buying  their  soldiers 
and  preserving  their  foreign  trade,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  depreciation  of  their  currency  may  tire  them  of  the  war 
sooner  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  inconvenience  will  wear 
out  the  patience  of  the  Confederates. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  financial  disorder  on  either 
side  upon  the  chances  of  the  war,  the  remedies  attempted  to 
be  applied  to  it  are  equally  futile.  Mr.  Fessenden  is 
little  more  successful  than  Mr.  Chase  in  his  vain  attempts 
to  rig  the  gold-market,  and  Mr.  Trenholm  will  scarcely  pro- 
duce more  effect  by  his  idle  scheme  for  raising  a redundant 
currency  to  par.  The  project  is  to  make  the  notes  redeem- 
able at  the  end  of  the  war  in  cotton,  wheat,  and  maize  at 
certain  fixed  rates,  very  much  above  the  present  market  value 
of  the  currency,  but  not  less  below  its  nominal  value  in  gold. 
As  matters  stand,  the  notes  are  nominally  redeemable  in  gold 
after  the  war,  or,  at  any  rate,  may  be  converted  into  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  will  have  to  be  paid  in  specie  whenever 
a return  to  cash  currency  is  arrived  at.  Why  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  paper  ahould  be  increased  by  a promise  to  exchange 
it,  on  the  arrival  of  peace,  for  5Z.  worth  of  corn  instead  of 
50Z.  worth  of  gold  is  not  easy  to  guess,  except  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  one  promise  wiU  be  kept  more  religiously  than 
the  other.  Experience  cannot  have  taught  the  Southerners 
much  reliance  on  any  pledges  of  the  kind,  and  after  the 
wholesale  confiscation  of  one-third  of  the  currency,  they  may 
be  excused  for  measuring  the  value  of  official  promises  by 
the  means  which  will  probably  be  available  for  their  per- 
formance. 

The  real  remedy,  clumsy  as  it  is,  for  a redundant  currency 
which  there  is  no  probability  of  reducing  at  present,  is  one  of 
which  the  Confederates  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves — - 
namely,  taxation  in  kind,  which  is  fro  tanto  a return  to  the 
system  of  barter.  With  all  its  inconveniences,  this  is  the 
goal  to  which  the  Southern  Government  is  rapidly  advancing; 
and  even  when  it  is  reached  it  will  still  be  possible  for  the 
army  to  obtain  all  the  corn  and  material  that  it  needs  as  long 
as  any  of  the  requisite  commodities  remain  in  the  country. 
The  few  materials  which  must  still  be  drawn  from  abroad  can 
always  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  exported  cotton, 
and  though  Mr.  Trenholm’s  measures  are  almost  certain 
to  fail  in  restoring  the  currency  to  a healthy  state,  the 
Treasury  need  never  be  depleted  while  the  land  is  full  of 
corn  and  cotton.  The  miseries  of  war  are  felt  keenly  enough, 
and  may  be  felt  more  keenly  still,  but  the  love  of  hberty  and 
the  horror  of  subjugation  by  such  enemies  as  the  Northern 
States  seem  likely  to  nerve  the  people  to  every  sacrifice  that 
may  be  demanded  from  them. 


QUACK  DOCTORS. 

WE  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  the  conviction 
of  the  scoundrel  Wray,  aZias  Henery,  and  his  associate 
will  put  an  end  to  a trade  which  is  too  lucrative  to  be  stopped 
by  a single  accident  like  this.  Its  existence  is  due  to  our 
very  superfine  morality,  and  to  an  abuse  of  an  excellent 
principle.  We  are  a great  deal  too  moral  and  refined  to 
believe  that  there  is  such  a crime  as  that  of  which  Henery 
was  convicted,  or  we  affect  not  to  know  the  details  of  such 
cases.  We  pretend,  too,  to  think  that  some  great  principle 
would  be  violated,  that  some  interference  with  some  inalien- 
able privilege  of  the  British  subject  to  ruin  himself  in 
his  own  way  would  be  committed,  were  we  to  put  this 
sort  of  thing  down  with  a high  hand.  It  is  nothing, 
in  another  aspect  of  our  public  squeamishness,  that  the  blood 
and  life  of  the  population  should  be  contaminated  by  infection 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  a medical  police  to  check  ; 
becaUiSe^  if  we  were  to  regulate  the  evil,  we  should  acknow- 


ledge it,  and,  acknowledging  it,  we  should  legalize  it.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  frame  a law  which  shall  prevent  the 
robberies  committed  by  quack  doctors,  because  we  may 
perhaps  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; we  may  be 
reviving  the  obsolete  privileges  of  a profession ; we  may  be 
doing  ten  thousand  things,  and  rimning  ten  thousand  risks, 
which,  however,  if  every  one  of  them  took  place,  would  not 
equal  the  evil  to  society  of  one  case  such  as  that  of  Captain 
Clarke.  This  sort  of  nonsense  was  freely  talked  when  it 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  Holywell  Street  nuisance,  as  it 
is  still  talked  when  any  call  is  made  for  cleansing  the  thorough- 
fares of  London  of  its  pollutions,  social,  moral,  or  material. 
But  the  thing  can  be  done.  It  is  a fact  that  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  Englishman’s  Castle  and  all  its  i-ights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  still  survive;  though  we  have 
passed  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  and  are  trying  some  little 
interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  prostitutes  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Alder.shot.  It  is  quite  worth  Sir  George  Grey’s 
while — if  he  ever  indulges  in  such  a difficult  operation  as 
thinking — to  think  whether  at  least  an  attempt  to  put  doAvn  the 
tribe  of  Henerys  would  provoke  a rebellion.  No  doubt  “ the 
“ subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  ” ; and  as  our  great  and 
good  Home  Secretary  showed,  when  he  was  asked  whether  it 
was  possible  so  to  arrange  a railway  train  that  communication 
should  exist  between  passengers  and  the  guard,  we  shall  be 
assured  that  the  Home  Office  has  had  its  attention  called  to 
an  evil  for  which  it  cannot  at  present  furnish  a remedy.  But 
this  is  just  the  pinch  of  the  case.  We  keep  up  the  Home 
Office,  with  its  clerks,  its  staff  of  legal  gentlemen,  and  its 
Corinthian  capital,  precisely  for  this  purpose  of  dealing  with 
difficult  cases,  and  helping  us  when  we  cannot  help  om’- 
selves.  Or  must  we  re.sign  ourselves  to  a paternal  despotism 
and  a foreign  police  ? It  is  past  a doubt  that,  in  every  city 
on  the  Continent,  a domiciliary  visit,  prompt  and  paternal, 
would  in  twenty-four  hours  clean  out  every  one  of  the  scien- 
tific museums  which  disgrace  our  most  public  streets,  and 
would  prevent  those  filthy  advertisements  with  which,  much 
to  their  disgrace,  at  least  one-half  of  the  daily  newspapers 
pollute  their  columns  and  public  morality  at  the  same  time. 

This  remedy  is  within  oru:  power.  The  English  newspaper- 
press  is  conducted  generally  by  honourable  men.  But  every 
newspaper  proprietor  who  permits  the  insertion  of  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Henerys  of  the  day  is  an  accomplice  in  their  crime. 
The  only  means  of  success  open  to  these  gangs  of  robbers 
is  the  publicity  which  they  gain  by  newspaper  advertisements. 
And  when  we  come  to  reckon  the  enormous  cost  of  these  ad- 
vertisements, daily  repeated  and  published  in  so  many  papers, 
all  of  which  must  be  taken  off  the  profits  of  the  infamous 
trade,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  be  assured  that  there  are 
cases,  and  not  a few,  in  which  the  extortions  of  these  villains 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  pounds.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  even  the  suppression  of  advertisements  in  newspapers 
would  not  altogether  stop  the  evil.  It  is  still  open  to  quacks 
to  send  advertisements,  as  they  do  now  their  “ sealed  books,” 
by  post  and  on  speculation,  to  those  classes  from  whom  dupes 
are  most  easily  gathered.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  every 
person  who  gives  an  address,  either  in  a book,  or  a placard,  or 
an  advertisement  offensive  to  public  morals,  responsible  for  the- 
contents  of  such  announcement.  And  if  it  be  said  that  such 
a stringent  law  would  be  open  to  abuse,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  scientific  and  medical  works 
and  their  filthy  counterfeits,  the  answer  is  that  all  these 
imaginary  evils  were  conjured  up  in  reference  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell’s Act.  But  they  have  not  happened ; and  if  they  did 
happen,  the  risk  of  encountering  them  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  amount  of  wrong,  robbery,  misery,  and  contamination 
which . the  presenjt  state  of  things  permits,  and  “ therefore^ 
“ legalizes.” 

But  who  is  to  frame  the  law  ? Who  is  to  say  what  is 
legitimate  medical  practice  ? And  what  is  to  prevent  regular- 
professional  men  engaging  in  very  irregular  and  unprofessional 
practice?  This  is  mixing  up  two  questions.  First,  it  is 
quite  possible,  even  as  the  law  stands,  to  punish  such 
practitioners  as  Henery,  who  is,  we  have  heard,  a watch- 
maker. But,  further,  as  regards  what  is  medical  practice 
and  what  is  a sordid  abuse  of  it,  we  deny  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line.  If  the  present  Medical  Re- 
gistration Act  is  not  stringent  enough,  let  its  powers  be 
increased.  The  duty  of  working  it  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  the  volunteer,  or  perhaps  the  rival,  energy  of  private 
medical  men,  or  a medical  Society.  If  there  were  an  In- 
spector of  Medical  Licences,  armed  rvith  authority  to  shut 
up  the  shops  of  these  Health  Institutions,  half  the  trade  would 
be  annihilated  in  a single  morning.  And  though  it  may  be 
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tnie,  as  we  are  assured  it  is,  that  some  of  tlie  authors  of  the 
Friendly  Treatises  on  dirty  subjects  are  dul}'  qualified  medical 
menr,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  highest  medical  authorities  of 
the  two  Colleges  should  not  exercise  powers  equivalent  to  dis- 
barring among  lawyers.  Quacks  would  still  practise  pei-haps, 
but  a list  of  marked  and  branded  delinquents,  keepers  of 
obscene  museums,  and  writers  of  suggestive  Hints  on  &c.  &c., 
would  have  its  value  even  among  those  silly  persons  who  at 
present  furnish  the  majority  of  victims. 

AVe  have  concerned  ourselves  rather  with  the  remedy  than 
with  the  enormity  of  the  evil  itself.  That  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear,  first  on  newspaper  proprietors, 
and  next  on  the  Legislature.  And,  to  influence  public  opinion, 
what  is  required  is  a knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  This 
motive  hardly  requires  to  be  urged  on  the  newspapers.  The 
profits  to  any  daily  newspaper  which  “ goes  in  ” for  this  sort 
of  announcement  can  scarcely  be  less  than  four  or  five 
hundred  a year,  and  are  probably  a great  deal  more.  This 
is  the  tax  with  which  the  guardians  of  public  morality,  the 
essayists  on  all  the  social  evils,  and  the  preachers  of  all  the 
virtues,  are  asked  to  assess  themselves.  And  as  their  great 
profits  are  only  the  wages  of  sin,  proportionately  great 
will  be  the  reward  of  their  sacrifices.  As  it  is,  when- 
ever we  meet  with  a very  edifying  homily  on  any  moral 
virtue  in  a newspaper,  we  always  turn  to  the  Commit  no 
Nuisance  corner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  public  knows  but  little  of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
The  subject  is  a hateful  one  to  rvrite  upon,  or  even  to  think 
about.  But  there  is  a dark  cliamber  in  the  experience  of 
many,  perhaps  of  most,  young  men.  Here  the  miscreants  of 
whom  Henert  is  only  a .single,  and  perhaps  not  the  worst, 
speemren  plant  their  engine.  Magnifying,  distorting,  and  ex- 
aggerating evil  where  it  exists,  but  in  most  cases  only  sug- 
gesting imaginary  maladies,  these  “ silent  friends  ” commence 
a horrid  course  of  extortion  on  their  victims,  who  in  the  first 
place  were  too  timid  to  consult  a regular  and  respectable 
practitioner,  which  ends  in  the  ruin  of  health  and  fortune 
alike.  No  doubt,  merely  regarded  as  a fine  levied  on  folly, 
these  extortions  are  hardly  to  be  pitied ; but  a pecuniary 
.standard  is  an  inadequate  gauge  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on 
the  victims  of  this  terrible  system.  Threats  of  exposure, 
failing  health,  and  shattered  spirits  work  their  natural 
results ; and  suicide  has,  it  is  said,  in  some  cases,  been  the 
result  of  a crime  against  society  which  has  been  at  work  for 
years,  and  has  only  in  this  recent  and  single  instance  been 
punished  by  a sentence  of  two  years’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  This  is  all  that  the  law  could  do,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  lucky  accident  that  impunity  had  rendered  Henery 
and  his  accomplice  unusually  careless  that  the  crime  was 
brought  within  the  meshes  of  the  law  at  all.  A more  abomi- 
nable crime  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  but  the  crime  itself 
was  not  recognised  by  the  law.  It  was  the  threat  of  exposure, 
not  the  extortibn  itself,  which  was  held  to  be  criminal ; and  with 
common  prudence  the  scores  of  Henerts  who  still  prey  upon 
the  public  may,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  victimize  the 
inexperienced  and  unwary  without  a chance  of  punishment. 
The  crime  is  an  attack  on  the  moral  nature.  The  books 
which  these  Avretches  circulate  have  that  g'Masi-medical  aspect 
which  probably  relieves  them  from  any  direct  legal  charge 
of  indecency.  They  are  only  suggestive,  constructed  Avith 
thevicAV  of  frightening  a possible  victim.  Fear  and  shame  and 
false  delicacy  act  upon  a morbid  state  of  the  nerves,  and, 
where  there  is  no  malady,  ignorance  conjures  up  the  possible 
coming  of  a troop  of  hidden  tomrents.  The  man  Avho  con- 
sults a quack  not  only  deprives  himself  of  all  moral  freedom, 
but  the  loss  of  self-respect  entails  the  loss  of  common  sense, 
and  the  Avretches,  Avho  are  aAvare  of  this,  have  almost  a cer- 
tainty of  immunity.  The  mere  fact  that  |j[ie  conviction  of 
Henery  is  almost  the  solitary  case  in  Avhich  a victim  has  been 
induced  to  break  aAvay  from  his  persecutors  shoAVs  how  enor- 
mous the  evil  is.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a medical  man  in 
England  Avho  could  not  from  his  own  knowledge  produce 
instances  of  the  success  of  this  particular  mode  of  extortion, 
as  well  as  of  its  miserable  results  on  the  victims.  And  noAv 
that  the  evil  is,  hoAvever  partially,  unveiled,  it  Avill  be  our  OAvn 
fault  if  Ave  permit  these  harpies  to  continue  to  prey  with 
impunity  on  society. 


AMERICA. 

TT  AVING  elected  their  President,  and  obtained  a majority 
_LX  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Republicans  Avill 
perhaps  find  some  difficulty  in  using  the  poAver  Avhich  they 
have  secured.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  annual  Message,  Avhich  has 


been  perhaps  by  this  time  delivered,  Avill  probably  throAV  some 
light  on  his  future  policy.  If  his  object  is  merely  to  satisfy 
his  triumphant  siq>porters,  no  congratulations  on  apocu'ypjhal 
victories,  no  prophecies  of  immediate  conquests,  could  be  too 
extravagant  to  satisfy  popular  credulity.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
reasonable  to  .suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  Avill  have  sufficient 
respect  for  his  high  office  to  substitute  authentic  statis- 
tical information  for  the  idle  vapouring  of  Mr.  Seward  and 
the  New  York  papers.  It  is  impossible  that  the  President 
should  have  discovered  any  mode  of  terminating  the  Avar  Avhen 
he  has  been  expressly  chosen  to  prolong  it.  All  the  overtures  of 
peace  Avhich  he  can  suggest  Avill  imply,  as  a condition  precedent, 
the  absolute  submission  of  an  enemy  Avho  Avill  only 
negotiate  on  a footing  of  equality.  General  Butler,  Avho  is 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  President,  lately 
recommended  that  a general  amnesty  should  be  offered  to  the 
civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  Confederation,  as  Avell  as  to 
the  general  population.  A cheaper  method  of  purchasing 
relief  from  the  evils  of  Avar  could  scarcely  be  suggested  ; but, 
the  sanguine  politicians  of  the  North  actually  believed  for  a 
time  that  the  Government  had  afforded,  through  a tnisted 
agent,  indications  of  a pacific  policy.  The  absurdity  of  asking 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  General  Lee  to  accept  a gracious 
pardon  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  persons  Avho  happen 
not  to  be  Northern  Americans,  but  the  sincerity  of 
the  general  delusion  was  proved  by  a temporary 
fall  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  gold.  It  is 
immaterial  to  inquire  whether  General  Butler  Avas 
authorized  to  make  a proposal  Avhich  his  Government 
Avould  certainly  not  disavoAv  if  there  were  a chance  that  the 
offer  should  be  accepted.  The  money- dealers,  perhaps,  profit 
by  sudden  fluctuations  of  public  credit,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
community  seems  never  to  have  appreciated  the  absurdity  of 
the  hypothetical  proposal.  The  true  character  and  prospects  of 
the  struggle  Avere'  more  significantly  illustrated  by  the  alterna- 
tive which  Genei'al  Butler  announced  on  the  assumption  that 
his  offer  of  forgiveness  was  rejected.  If  General  Lee  fails  to 
disband  his  army  and  appear  with  a baiter  round  his  neck 
at  Washington,  the  Avhite  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  West  Indies  or  into  Mexico,  and 
their  broad  lands — ^equal  in  extent  and  fertility  to  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany-^are  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the  invading 
hordes,  Avho,  in  General  Butler’s  opinion,  Avill  need  no  other 
bounty.  AVhen  mere  party  feeling  induces  English  Peace 
fanatics  to  hound  on  the  Federal  advocates  of  internecine  Avar, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  Americans  themselves 
should  propound  doctrines  of  extravagant  violence.  General 
Butler  himself  can  scarcely  outbid  Mr.  Cobden,  but  he  ought 
to  undei'stand  better  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  profligate 
enterprise  which  he  recommends.  Some  millions  of  the  most 
warlike  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be  banished  or 
destroyed  as  easily  as  their  enemies  anticipate. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis’  Message  to  Congress  answers,  by 
anticipation,  both  the  condescending  offer  of  pardon  and  the 
thx’eat  of  extermination.  Like  Confederate  State-papers  in 
generalj  the  document  is  free  from  useless  bluster,  but  the 
Southern  PfeESiDENT  records  at'  length,  Avith  just  satisfaction, 
the  advantages  Avhich  have  been  obtained  in  the  campaign 
of  1864.  In  Texas  there  is  not  a Federal  soldier  Avho  is  not 
a prisoner  of  AVar;  in  Louisiana  the  invaders  hold  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  gunboats  or  the  range  of  their 
forts.  Arkansas  has  passed  almost  entirely  into  Confederate 
possession,  and  Missouri  has  fuimished  numerous  recruits 
to  a Southern  army  Avhich  traversed  a large  portion 
of  the  State.  According  to  the  Confederate  President, 
nearly  the  Avhole  of  Northern  and  Western  Mississippi,  of 
Northern  Alabama,  and  of  Western  Tennessee  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  or  reconquered.  The  dissipation  of 
the  Northern  armies  exposed  them  to  frequent  defeat,  and  the 
recent  policy  of  concentration  is  incompatible  with  the  occu- 
pation of  large  extents  of  hostile  territory.  As  no  impression 
has  yet  been  made  on  Richmond,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
further  the  probability  that  an  amnesty  Avould  be  accepted. 
The  experiment  of  selling  the  lion’s  skin  before  the  hunt  is 
once  more  commenced  is  still  less  Avorthy  of  serious  criticism. 
The  question  is,  not  how  to  dispose  of  the  spoils  of  victory, 
but  Avhether  the  predatory  hosts  of  the  North  Avill  be  able  to 
secure  their  coveted  possessions. 

The  suspension  of  active  operations  before  Petersburg  may 
possibly  be  connected  Avith  the  remarkable  mystery  AAdiich 
conceals  Sherman’s  movements.  Down  to  the  date  of  the 
latest  accounts,  it  Avas  only  knoAvn  that  the  main  army  had 
marched  in  some  unknoAvn  direction,  and  it  Avas  believed  that 
Atlanta  had  been  evacuated,  and  that  it  Avas  occupied  by  the 
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Confederate  General  Wheeler.  If  Sherman  had  intended  to 
follow  Hood  into  Northern  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  he  would 
scarcely  have  released  his  hold  upon  Atlanta.  An  advance 
to  Savannah,  to  Mobile,  or  to  Charleston  would  involve 
extreme  risk,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
his  object  is  ultimately  Lynchburg ; especially  as  a part  of 
the  long  distance  which  must  be  traversed  to  reach  it  lies 
through  the  comparatively  friendly  country  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. Wherever  Sherman  has  gone,  his  main  difficulty  will 
be  to  feed  an  army  which  is  undoubtedly  strong  enough 
to  defy  all  direct  attack.  If  Lynchburg  were  once  securely  in 
Federal  possession,  Richmond  must  almost  necessarily  be 
abandoned,  for  Grant,  holding  out  a hand  to  Sherman,  would 
then  be  enabled  to  close  all  the  railroads  on  which  the  capital 
and  the  army  depend  for  subsistence.  If  such  a result  should 
be  accomplished  in  a winter  campaign,  the  confidence  of  the 
North  would  be  in  the  first  instance  greatly  increased ; yet 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a natural  exultation  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  depression.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
remarks  in  his  Message  that  the  enemy  has  repeatedly  sup- 
posed himself,  in  ignorance,  to  have  struck  the  vital  points  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  he  adds  that,  if  Richmond  were  to  share  the 
fate  of  Atlanta,  it  would  appear  that  a similar  mistake  had  been 
committed.  The  exchange  of  Virginia  for  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  mountains  would  not  be  altogether  disadvantageous 
to  the  South ; and  although  Sherman  will  certainly  not  leave 
Chattanooga  without  a force  to  cover  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  mere  detachments  from  his  army  would  be  able  to 
hold  their  ground  against  a concentration  of  all  Beauregard’s 
command.  At  present,  it  can  only  be  certainly  said  that,  if 
Atlanta  has  really  been  evacuated.  Hood’s  movement  upon 
the  Federal  rear  has  disconcerted  his  adversary’s  original 
plans.  Sherman  himself  scarcely  denied  that  the  expulsion 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  Avas  an  unusually  severe 
measure.  It  would  have  been  a Avanton  and  absurd  act  of 
purposeless  cruelty  if  he  had  only  intended  to  hold  his 
conquest  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  An  able  general, 
Avith  an  army  in  excellent  condition,  may  probably  adopt 
a second  plan  scarcely  less  advantageous  than  his  first ; 
but  as  it  is  admitted  that  Grant  was  baffled  in  his  northern 
advance  on  Richmond,  though  he  may  now  hold  a better 
position  on  the  south,  Sherman  will  prove,  by  abandoning 
Atlanta,  that  he  ought  never  to  have  expended  20,000  or 
30,000  men  in  taking  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  next  march  Avill  resemble  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  except 
in  the  acknoAvledgment  that  an  invading  army  had  ventured 
too  far. 

Both  the  contending  Governments  Avill  be  perfectly  aAvare 
that  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Avar  by  either  party  is 
the  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  the  respective  terms  of 
peace  which  they  desire.  Lord  Russell’s  ansAver  to  the 
Circular  of  the  Confederate  Government  shows  that  England 
is  not  at  present  disposed  to  attempt  mediation.  The  despatch 
is  concise,  yet  it  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  advantageously 
shorter.  It  was  a diplomatic  inaccuracy  to  assert  that  the 
English  Government  had  always  regarded  the  North  and 
South  with  equal  good  Avill ; for,  before  the  secession,  Eng- 
land had  no  official  knoAvledge  that  there  Avas  either  a North 
or  a South  in  the  United  States.  If  the  French  Government 
declared  its  impartial  affection  for  Great  Britain  and  for 
Ireland,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  accept 
the  compliment.  In  substance.  Lord  Russell  could  only 
express  the  unanimous  conviction  of  his  countrymen  that 
neither  duty  nor  interest  requires  any  interference  in  a con- 
troversy which  England  has  no  authority  to  determine,  and 
no  power  to  terminate. 

It  may  probably  be  true  that  the  French  Minister  at 
Washington  has  reneAved  the  proposal  of  negotiations,  and,  if 
the  statement  is  correct,  it  may  further  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Seavard  is  about  to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  outrage 
upon  Brazil.  He  must  be  well  aware  that  the  disavowal  of 
the  crime  committed  by  the  captain  of  the  Wachusetts  will  be 
expected  by  every  European  Government,  and  especially  by 
France.  The  paper  Avhich  is  supposed  to  express  Mr.  Seward’s 
views  has  lately,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Avar,  explained  that,  in  burning  captured  vessels,  the  Confede- 
rate cruisers  violated  no  rule  of  maritime  law  or  custom.  As 
the  Florida  received  a regular  commission,  and  sailed  from  a 
Confederate  port,  there  is  not  the  faintest  pretext  for  describing 
her  as  a pirate ; and  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  piracy,  it  is  not 
the  business  of  an  American  man-of-war  to  exercise  the 
police  of  a Brazilian  port.  The  deliberate  breach  of  an 
honourable  engagement  wiU  probably  not  diminish  the 
popularity  of  the  delinquents  at  Netv  York  and  Boston, 
but  it  may  perhaps  afford  Mr.  Seavard  an  additional 


excuse  for  performing  a plain  and  obvious  duty.  Tn  the 
meantime,  the  captain  and  creAV  of  the  Florida  are  im- 
prisoned as  malefactors,  because  they  have  been  the  victims 
of  treacherous  violence.  Americans  generally  like  to  show 
that  they  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  commit  injustice,  even 
in  cases  where  they  intend  ultimately  to  do  right. 

If  overtures  are  made  to  the  Government  of  Richmond 
they  will  almost  certainly  be  refused,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war  for  another  year  Avill  become  inevitable.  As  soon  as 
the  illusion  of  an  early  peace  has  been  dissipated,  the-  currency 
Avill  probably  indicate,  by  a farther  fall,  reneAved  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  speech  at  Roch- 
dale, estimated  the  value  of  Federal  promises  to  pay  in  gold 
at  their  actual  price  in  greenbacks,  and  he  consequently 
arrived  at  the  uncomplimentary  conclusion  that  a nominal 
expenditure  of  150,000,000^.  only  represented  less  than  half 
the  ostensible  amount.  Mr.  Fessenden  is  not  likely  to 
exhibit  equal  candour,  as  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  borrow 
at  least  a hundred  millions  in  the  ensuing  year. 


THE  DUBLIN  BANQUET. 

CONSIDERING  the  difficulty  of  making  any  satisfactory 
appointment  to  the  government  of  a people  so  exacting 
and  so  capricious  as  the  Irish,  the  selection  of  Lord  Wode- 
HOusE  is  probably  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  made. 
In  the  land  of  Blarney  it  is  only  a diplomatist  that  can  hope 
to  succeed.  If  he  be  not  a diplomatist  by  training,  like  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Wodehouse,  he  must  be  one  of  nature’s 
diplomatists,  such  as  were  Lord  Eglintoun  and  Lord  Carlisle. 
If  he  desires  either  to  obtain  influence  with  the  powerful,  or 
to  avoid  unpopularity  with  the  masses,  his  innermost  thoughts 
must  be  concealed  by  a thick  coat  of  that  soothing  com- 
plaisance which  those  who  profit  by  it  call  tact,  and  which  those 
who  have  it  not  call  insincerity.  If  a man  suffers  his  own  indi- 
viduality to  be  seen,  his  chance  of  success  is  gone.  In  the 
appointment  of  Irish  Secretaries,  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  joining  to  the  polite  dummy  Avho  sits  in  the  Vice- 
regal chair  a man  of  decided  opinions  and  strongly  marked 
character,  but  the  attempt  has  unquestionably  failed.  Whether 
a man  be  like  themselves,  or  unlike  themselves,  the  Irish 
people  will  not  have  any  one  who  cannot  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  who  does  not  habitually  use  his  words  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  Mr.  Cardwell  Avas  a plain  English  statesman,  Avith 
enlarged  views  and  good  business  habits,  but  he  failed  because 
he  was  too  impartial.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a wild  Irishman  in 
all  but  the  accident  of  birth,  but  he  fails  because  he  is 
too  one-sided.  The  only  difference  between  the  fate  of  the 
tAvo  is  that  Mr.  Cardwell  was  rather  disliked  by  the  whole 
nation,  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  utterly  loathed  by  the 
greater  part  of  it.  There  is  a chance  that  Lord  Wodehouse, 
with  a more  pliable  nature,  and  the  habit  of  dealing  Avith 
unreasonable  people,  may  do  better.  If  he  has  a civil  word 
for  everybody,  promises  everything  that  is  asked  of  him,  lays 
the  blame  of  non-performance  upon  his  English  Qolleagues,  and 
carefully  abstains  from  any  indiscreet  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  he  may  count  upon  a brilliant 
success. 

His  speech  at  the  banquet  recently  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  was  an  opening  full  of  promise.  It  Avas  indefinite 
and  gentlemanly ; it  trod  upon  nobody’s  moral  corns ; and,  in 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  the  coming  Irish  Exhibition,  and 
the  probability  of  Her  Majesty’s  presence  thereat,  it  shoAved 
a knoAvledge  of  the  use  to  which  a statesman  should  put  his 
colleagues,  and  a dexterity  in  applying  it,  which,  in  its  way, 
was  quite  masterly.  The  difficulty  may  not  impossibly  be  a 
serious  one.  The  Queen  has  visited  Ireland  very  seldom  since 
her  accession  to  thi  throne ; and  the  deep  line  Avhich  she  has 
drawn  betAveen  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  has  not 
been  Avithout  its  effect  upon  a people  so  sensitive  as  the  Irish. 
It  is  possible  that,  placed  in  circumstances  in  Avhich  every 
exertion  is  painful,  she  may  be  reluctant  to  make  an  effort 
from  Avhich  she  shrank  even  in  happier  times.  Never- 
theless, her  absence  will  be  deeply  felt ; and  no  little  un- 
popularity will  be  the  lot  of  any  Ministers  Avho  may  be 
supposed  to  have  advised  or  countenanced  so  unwelcome 
a decision.  Lord  Wodehouse  foresees  the  storm,  and  makes 
all  snug  to  meet  it.  In  one  or  tAvo  dexterous  sentences  he 
intimates,  without  saying  it,  that  his  hearers  are  to  be  grateful 
to  him  for  the  Queen’s  consent  to  give  her  patronage  to  the 
Exhibition,  but  that,  if  she  does  not  open  it  in  person,  it  Avill 
only  be  because  his  oAvn  efforts  in  the  matter  have  been  over- 
ruled. The  only  point  in  Avhich  his  speech  can  be  said  to 
fail  is  in  a too  pedantic  adherence  to  veracity  in  the  com- 
position of  the  flattery  which,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  it  Avas  his 
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duty  to  olTer.  His  sawder  is  very  far  from  being  soft  enough 
for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
any  Englishman  should  arrive  at  Dublin  Castle  with  an  apti- 
tude for  this  duty  fully  developed.  Even  the  daily  converse 
of  ambassadors,  or  a mission  to  the  Russian  Court,  cannot 
have  fully  prepared  Lord  Wodehouse  for  the  trial  to  his  self- 
respect  which  his  new  office  will  impose  upon  him.  But  no 
doubt  the  congenial  atmosphere  will  in  due  time  infect  him 
with  the  national  turn  for  Blarney,  and  before  many  years 
have  elapsed  he  will  himself  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
gross  adulation  he  can  utter  with  a grave  face  to  the  audiences 
with  whose  tastes  he  will  by  that  time  be  familiar. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Irish  Government  are  at 
last  to  turn  their  efforts  to  the  development  of  Irish  re- 
sources— if,  at  least,  such  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  intelligence  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  bent  his  mind  to  the 
question  of  drainage.  It  is  true  enough  that  no  Government 
can  make  the  material  prosperity  of  its  people.  But  when 
a Government  has  perpetuated  the  poverty  of  a people  by  its 
mistakes — when  it  has  so  neglected  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  life  and  the  performance  of  contracts  that  capitalists  dread 
to  place  themselves  under  its  protection,  and  the  demand  for 
capital,  which  naturally  comes  up  from  a rich  but  neglected 
soil,  fails  to  evoke  a supply  — then  a Government  can  do 
something  to  repair  the  effects  of  its  own  misconduct  or  inca- 
pacity. The  precedent  for  loans  towards  improvement,  upon 
the  terms  which  the  State  can  itself  command  in  the  money- 
market,  is  one  which  has  been  set  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  may  safely  be  carried  ftirther.  Poverty  is  not  the  cause  of 
aU  Irish  ills,  but  prosperity  is  the  only  anodyne  that  will 
relieve  them.  The  overweening  influence  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  extravagant  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  the  land 
they  hold,  will  both  be  lessened  by  a larger  portion  of  material 
wealth.  Commercial  enterprise  has  always  been  found  to 
operate  as  a cure  both  for  morbid  sensibility  to  ecclesiastical 
terrors,  and  for  an  ignorant  attachment  to  land  as  a form  of 
investment.  The  good  which  Government  can  do  by  direct 
loans  is  restricted  both  by  the  rigorous  conditions  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  impose  in  dealing  with  public  money,  and  by 
the  necessary  limitation  of  amount.  But  if  the  Lush  Govern- 
ment can  only  fulfil  the  elementary  duty  of  offering  the 
conditions  of  personal  safety  and  efficient  law'  to  the  investors 
of  capital,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  wealth  which  the 
new  joint-stock  companies  are  carrying  for  investment  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  will  find  its  way  to  Ireland. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  for  Lord  Wodehouse  to  do  that 
which  he  justly  says  no  Government  can  do — “ to  banish 
misery,  poverty,  and  wretchedness  from  the  country”  — it 
would  be  indulging  in  too  sanguine  a mood  to  hope  that,  with 
them,  he  would  have  banished  disaffection  and  discontent. 
The  outcries  of  the  Irish  against  their  Government  are  not 
caused  by  privation.  Greater  comfort  might  drive  out  their 
bitter  feelings,  in  the  course  of  generations,  by  occupying 
their  minds  with  other  thoughts ; but  poverty  is  not  the  true 
burden  of  their  complaint.  It  is  expressed  in  the  simple 
sentence  that  they  have  been  treated  as  a conquered  people. 
For  centuries  they  were  made  gallingly  to  feel  the  yoke 
which  has  never  really  tamed  them,  but  whose  weight 
they  have  aggravated  from  age  to  age  by  their  unavailing 
struggles.  TJie  last  hundred  years  of  their  servitude  were 
the  bitterest  to  bear,  because  the  nation  which  held 
them  in  bondage  was  itself  free.  Subjection  to  a nation 
despotically  ruled  is  generally  less  bitterly  felt.  The 
despotism  reduces  conquerors  and  conquered  to  the  same 
level ; and  the  conquest,  after  a time,  only  assumes  the  form  of 
a removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  a distance.  Subjection 
to  a free  people  may  possibly  be,  in  reality,  more  oppressive,  in 
that  it  exposes  the  conquered  to  the  effects  of  national 
prejudice  in  all  their  intensity.  At  all  events,  it  is  more 
galling  to  the  imagination  by  reason  of  the  contrast  that 
it  presents.  It  was  certainly  the  post-revolutionary  Go- 
vernment of  England  that  drove  Ireland  fairly  to  despair. 
The  present  generation  has  done  its  best  to  redeem  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors  by  extending  to  Ireland  the  full 
benefits  of  impartial  government  and  equal  law  ; but  a 
people  that  has  once  been  inspired  with  a steady  traditional 
antagonism  to  its  Government  does  not  easily  unlearn  the 
lesson.  Every  child,  from  the  moment  that  he  can  think 
and  speak,  is  habituated  to  view  every  act  of  rigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  with  resentment,  and  every  act  of 
kindness  with  suspicion.  Generations  must  pass  while  this 
feeling  is  being  worn  away.  In  the  meantime,  the  Govern- 
ment must  go  on,  in  spite  of  discontent,  performing  its  duties 
in  a just  and  kindly  spirit,  content  to  see  little  or  no  fruit 
of  its  labour,  but  to  atone  by  patient  perseverance  for  the 
crimes  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 


It  is  impossible  for  persons  reflecting  upon  the  difliculty 
which  Ireland  presents  to  us,  now  after  seven  centuries  of 
possession,  not  to  give  a thought  to  the  conduct  of  another 
free  people,  who  are  trying,  in  spite  of  such  a warning,  to 
commit,  even  in  this  age  of  the  world,  a similar  mistake  to 
that  which  has  cost  England  so  dear.  In  the  improbable 
contingency  of  the  Federals  overcoming  the  Confederacy, 
they  Avill  have  attached  to  their  country  a new  Ireland 
as  far  exceeding  the  old,  in  size  and  difficulty,  as  their  war 
exceeds  all  former  wars,  and  as  their  debt  leaves  all  older 
debts  in  the  background.  They  can  hardly  hope  to  over- 
whelm the  Confederacy  with  a greater  superiority  of  strength 
than  England  brought  to  bear  against  her  untractable  depen- 
dency, and  they  can  certainly  contemplate  no  more  merciless 
severities  than  were  practised  by  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 
The  best  that  can  he  hoped,  then,  for  their  enterprise,  if  it  suc- 
ceedsbeyond  all  human  expectation,  is  that,  after  seven  centuries 
of  incessant  insurrection,  more  than  half  their  country  shall 
remain  to  them  as  hostile  in  feeling,  and  in  politics  as  hope- 
less a difficulty,  as  Ireland  is  to  England  now. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 

Mr.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  has  contributed  to  the  fii’st 
number  of  the  new  series  of  the  National  Review  a paper 
on  the  functions  of  criticism  at  the  present  time,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  that  peculiar  turn,  both  of  style  and  thought, 
with  which  of  late  years  he  has  so  often  amused  and  rather  sur- 
prised his  readers.  Few  readers  of  the  better  class  of  periodical 
literature  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  a very  clever  man, 
possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  of  some  very  uncommon  gifts. 
He  is  always  brilliant,  good-natured,  entertaining,  and  even  in- 
structive. There  is  generally  a certain  degree  of  truth  in  what  he 
says,  and,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  about  its  good  faith.  Mr.  Arnold’s  utterances  may  not  be 
the  result  of  any  profound  meditation,  but  they  at  least  represent 
genuine  likes  and  dislikes.  He  does  really  work  himself,  at  any 
rate  for  the  time  being,  into  an  esoteric  enthusiasm  for  the  par- 
ticular point  which  he  enforces.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  his 
points  are  always  of  the  same  kind.  His  self-imposed  mission  is 
to  give  good  advice  to  the  English  people  as  to  their  manifold 
faults,  especially  as  to  their  one  great  fault  of  being  altogether 
inferior,  in  an  intellectual  and  artistic  point  of  view,  to  the  French. 
He  is  so  warm  upon  this  subject  that  he  has  taught  himself  to 
write  a dialect  as  like  French  as  pure  English  can  be.  Indeed, 
it  is  a painful  duty  to  admit  that  his  tm-n  for  French 
is  so  strong  that  the  undefiled  well  is  sometimes  very 
near  defilement.  Take  such  a sentence,  for  instance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — “ But  Burke  is  so  great  because,  almost  alone  in  England, 
he  brings  thought  to  bear  upon  politics,  he  saturates  politics  with 
thought ; it  is  his  accident  that  his  ideas  were  at  the  service  of  an 
epoch  of  concentration,  not  of  an  epoch  of  expansion.”  We  can 
almost  hear  the  head-voice,  with  its  sharp  nasal  ring,  and  see  the 
eloquent  hands  gracefully  turned  outwards,  as  if  to  point  first  to 
the  epoch  of  concentration  and  then  to  the  epoch  of  expansion, 
with  which  a French  lecturer  would  hand  us  this  neat  little 
sentence.  The  exquisite  French-English  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
so  much  delighted  is  only  a very  little  more  of  a caricature. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  present  object  is  to  make  English  criticism 
ashamed  of  itself  and  conscious  of  its  own  contemptible  character.. 
Like  all  that  he  writes,  his  article  is  very  pretty  reading,  but  from 
first  to  last  it  appears  to  us  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  and,  in 
particular,  it  totally  fails  to  apprehend  that  against  which  it  is 
directed.  The  truth  is  that,  like  his  French  models,  Mr.  Ai-nold 
has  quick  sympathies  and  a great  gift  of  making  telling  remarks ; 
but,  also  like  them,  he  has  hardly  any  power  of  argument.  At 
least,  if  he  has,  he  rarely  shows  it.  His  general  object  in  the 
paper  before  us  is  to  defend  some  observations  which  he  had  made 
elsewhere  on  the  functions  of  criticism ; but  the  gi’eater  part  of  it 
is  composed  of  illustrations  of  the  poverty  and  vulgarity  of  the 
modern  English  mind,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  cause 
and  the  remedy.  The  cause  of  our  unfortunate  condition  is,  he 
says,  our  constant  anxiety  about  immediate  practical  results.  The 
remedy  is  that  criticism,  and  thought  in  general,  ought  to  be 
disinterested.  “ And  how  is  it  to  be  disinterested  P By  keeping 
aloof  from  practice ; by  resolutely  following  the  law  of  its  own 
nature,  which  is  to  be  a free  play  of  the  mind  on  all  subjects 
which  it  touches ; by  steadily  refusing  to  lend  itself  to  any  of 
those  ulterior  political  practical  considerations  about  ideas  which 
plenty  of  people  wiU.  be  sure  to  attach  to  them,  which  perhaps 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them,  which,  in  this  country  at  any 
rate,  are  certain  to  be  attached  to  them  quite  sufficiently,  but 
which  criticism  has  really  nothing  to  do  with.  Its  business  is 
simply  to  know  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world, 
and,  by  in  its  turn  making  this  known,  to  supply  a current  of  new 
and  fresh  ideas.” 

In  illustration  of  his  meaning,  he  tells  us  that  the  French  live 
by  ideas.  Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  says,  “ That  a 
whole  nation  should  have  been  penetrated  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
pure  reason  ” (can  Mr.  Cobden  have  been  looking  at  the  Natimial 
Revieio  ?),  “ and  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  making  its  prescriptions 
triumph,  is  a very  remarkable  thing.  . . The  French  Revolution 
derives  from  the  force,  truth,  and  imiversality  of  the  ideas  which  it 
took  for  its  law,  and  from  the  passion  with  which  it  could  inspire 
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a multitude  for  those  ideas,  an  unique  and  still  living  power.”  It 
failed  in  practice  by  attempting  to  give  an  immediate  practical 
application  to  those  “ fine  ideas  of  the  reason ; ” hut  we  English, 
who  are  gi'eat  in  practice,  never  ascend  to  ideas  at  all.  A member 
of  Parliament  blasphemously  said  to  Mr.  Arnold,  “ That  a thing 
is  an  anomaly  I consider  to  be  no  objection  to  it  whatever.”  We 
think  ourselves  a wonderful  people^ieste  Mr.  Adderley,  who  made 
a speech  to  that  efi'ect  to  the  Warwickshire  farmers,  and  Mr. 
Eoebuck,  who  said  so  to  the  Sheffield  cutlers ; but  criticism 
ought  to  see  how  short  we  fall  of  anything  like  ideal  beauty. 
Mr.  Roebuck  spoke  of  the  “ unrivalled  happiness  ” of  England. 
Mr.  Adderley  spoke  of  “ the  Anglo-Saxon  race  . . . the  best  breed 
in  the  whole  world.”  Mr.  Arnold,  representing  the  higher  criticism, 
read  in  a newspaper  that  a woman  named  Wragg  was  in  custody 
at  Nottingham  for  child  murder.  Of  this  the  higher  criticism  says: — 
“ Wragg!  If  we  are  to  talk  of  ideal  perfection,  has  any  one  re- 
flected what  a touch  of  grossness  in  our  race,  what  an  original 
shortcoming  in  the  most  delicate  spiritual  perceptions,  is  shown  by 
the  natural  growth  amongst  us  of  such  hideous  names — Higgin- 
bottom,  Stiggins,  Bugg  . . . and  the  final  touch,  Wragg  is  in 

custodg  ? The  sex  lost  in  the  confusion  of  our  unrivalled  happi- 
ness.” Criticism  ought  to  show  that  Wragg  should  have  been 
called  (say)  Fairfax;  and  that,  instead  of  saying  “Wragg  is  in 
custody,”  the  brutal  journalist  should  have  said,  “ And  so,  on  that 
cold  November  night,  the  door  of  Nottingham  gaol  was  shut 
behind  our  sinful  sister.”  To  the  general  public  this  way  of 
putting  it  may  not  seem  to  make  much  difference,  but  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks  otherwise : — “ Mr.  Roebuck  will  have  a poor  opinion  of  .an 
adversary  who  replies  to  his  defiant  songs  of  triumph  only  by 
muimuring  under  his  breath,  ‘ Wragg  is  in  custody,’  but  in  no 
other  way  will  these  songs  of  triumph  be  gradually  induced  to 
moderate  themselves.”  We  do  not  envy  the  higher  criticism  if  it 
has  to  go  about  “ murmuring  Wragg.  is  in  custody  ” till  all  after- 
dinner  speeches  rise  to  the  level  of  ideal  beauty. 

More  serious  functions,  however,  do  present  themselves  for 
criticism  in  the  other  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Arnold.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  that  “the  British  Constitution,  seen  from  the 
speculative  side,  sometimes  looks  a colossal  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Philistines.”  Then  criticism,  looking  at  the  Divorce 
Court,  “ in  which  the  gross,  unregenerate  British  Philistine  has 
indeed  stamped  an  image  of  himself  ” . . . “ may  be  permitted  to 
find  the  marriage  theory  of  Catholicism  refreshing  and  elevating.” 
Some  parts  of  the  marriage  theory  of  Catholicism,  as  expressed  in 
Suarez’  De  Matrimonio,  would,  by  the  way,  form  an  appropriate  ap- 
pendix to  the  Times'  report  of  the  Codringtoncase.  Dr.  Colenso  is  a 
mere  Philistine  of  rather  a contemptible  kind,  though  M.  Renan 
(with  whom  Mr.  Arnold  by  no  means  agrees)  is  quite  the  reverse : — 
“ Bishop  Colenso’s  book  reposes  on  a total  misconception  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  religious  problem  as  that  problem  is  now 
presented  for  solution.  To  criticism,  therefore.  . . it  is,  however 
well  meant,  of  no  importance  whatever.  M.  Renan’s  book 
attempts  a new  synthesis,  of  the  elements  furnished  to  us  by  the 
four  Gospels,”  and  such  a synthesis  “is  the  very  essence  of  the 
religious  problem  as  now  presented.”  The  higher  criticism,  of 
course,  knows  what  the  religious  problem  is,  and  how  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  therefore  it  treats  M.  Renan  with  respect,  and.Bishop 
Colenso  with  the  most  curious  kind  of  contempt— the  contempt  of 
a benevolent  elder  sister  for  the  little  girl  who  thinks  that  the 
world  is  a sh.am  because  she  has  discovered  that,  her  doll  is  stuffed 
with  straw., 

Mr.  Arnold’s  theory,  difiused  over  more  than  twenty  pages,  may 
be  shortly  expressed  thus,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words : — 

“The  prescriptions  of  reason  are  absolute,  unchanging,  of 
universal  validity.” 

It  is  the  function  of  the  higher  criticism  to  discover  and  state 
these  prescriptions  of  reason,  leaving  to  others  the  inferior  task  of 
ad.apting  them  to  practice. 

English  criticism  is  deficient  in  caring  only  for  immediate 
practical  results,  putting  on  one  side  the  prescriptions  of  reason. 

Unless  by  some  means  this  is  remedied,  the  nation’s  spirit 
“ must  in  the  long  run  die  of  inanition.” 

Let  us  now  consider  what  this  theory  is  woiih.  Mr.  Arnold 
overlooks  two  considerations  which  dispose  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment about  the  present  state  of  English  criticism.  These  are, 
first,  that  there  is  in  England  a school  of  philosophy  which 
thoroughly  rmderstands,  and  on  theoretical  grounds  deliberately 
rejects,  the  philosophical  theory  which  Mr.  Arnold  accuses  the 
English  nation  of  neglecting,  and  that  the  practical  efforts  of 
the  English  people,  especially  their  practical  efforts  in  the  way 
of  literary  criticism,  are  for  the  most  part  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  that  philosophy.  Secondly,  that 
whereas,  according  to  his  own  system,  practice  and  theory  form 
different  spheres — practice  to  be  regulated  by  a view  to  imme- 
diate results,  theory  by  a view  to  pure  reason  (whatever  that 
m.ay  be) — and  whereas  practical  objections  only  ought  to  be 
applied  by  him  to  practical  inquiries,  and  objections  drawn  from 
pure  reason  to  theoretical  inquiries,  yet  again  and  again  he  ob- 
jects to  specific  practical  measures  on  theoretical  grounds. 

First,  there  is  in  England  a school  of  philosophy  which  perfectly 
understands,  and  on  theoretical  grounds  deliberately  rejects,  the 
philosophical  theory  which  Mr.  Arnold  accuses  the  English  of 
neglecting.  Mr.  Arnold’s  whole  essay  assumes  the  truth  of  the 
transcendental  theory  of  philosophy.  Englishmen  are  merely 
practical,  they  have  no  philosophy  in  them  at  all,  because  they  set 
on  one  side  “prescriptions  of  reason,  absolute,  unchanging,  and  of 
universal  validity.”  This  is  just  like  saying  a man  has  no  religion 


because  he  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Arnold  surely  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  days  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  to 
those  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bain,  the  most  influential  of  English 
thinkers  have  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  transcendentalism,  and  - 
have  constantly  affirmed,  that  all  knowledge  is  based  upon  experi- 
ence and  sensation.  This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false,  but  it 
is  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  philosophy  as  anything  else. 
Now  the  commonest  acquaintance  with  this  view  of  things  will 
show  that  in  principle,  though  of  course  not  in  detail,  it  justifies 
the  common  run  of  English  criticism — that  is,  of  the  remarks 
which  English  people  make  on  passing  events  for  practical  or 
literary  purposes.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Arnold’s  member  of 
Parliament  who  did  not  object  to  anomalies.  Wliat  Mr.  Ai-nold 
viewed  as  his  blasphemy  really  amounts  to  this. Political  insti- 
tutions exist  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a maximum  of  happi- 
ness, in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word.  Experience  alone  can  show 
what  institutions,  in  a given  case,  will  produce  that  result.  Ex- 
perience is  either  in  the  inductive  or  in  the  deductive  stage.  It 
is  in  the  inductive  stage  until  its  results  have  fallen  into  the  shape  of 
general  principles,  like  those  of  mathematics,  which  can  be  applied 
at  once  to  particular  cases.  When  they  have,  it  is  in  the  deductive 
stage.  Our  political  experience  has  not  yet  reached  the  deductive 
stage.  It  is  still  inductive.  But,  in  considering  institutions  induc- 
tively, it  can  be  no  objection  to  them  that  they  are  anomalies — i.e.  , 
that  they  vary  from  some  principle  asserted  to  be  true,  for  induction 
considers  them  only  as  facts,  and  does  not,  and  by  its  very  nature  ‘ 
cannot,  recognise  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  they  are  said 
to  contradict.  Before  Mr.  Arnold  lectures  the  English  nation  on 
their  want  of  logic,  he  ought  to  understand  that  a man  may  deny 
his  major  without  denying  the  force  of  syllogisms  in  general. 
The  member  of  Parliament  meant,  “ Your  general  principles  being 
false,  it  is  no  objection  to  any  institution  that,  judged  by  them,  it 
is  anomalous..”  No  man  out  of  a madhouse,  ever  says,  Admitting 
the  truth  of  your  premisses  and  the  form  of  your  syllogism,  I 
deny  the  truth  , of  the  conclusion. 

In  fact,  no  nation  in  the  world  is  so  logical  as  the  English 
nation.  Once  get  it  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a general  . 
principle — which  is,  as  it  ought,  to  be,  considering  how  hard  it  is  to 
state  general  principles  correctly,  a very  hard  task — and  it  will  do 
anything.  For  instance,  the  English  nation  believes  in  political 
economy,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  which  has,  established  free  trade.  The  new  Poor  Law  and  - 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  were  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  same 
science.  Bentham  persuaded  the  English  nation  that  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  was  the  true  rule  for  legislation, 
and  every  part  of  the  law  has  been  reformed  by  degrees  by  the  appli- 
cation, more  or  less  skilful  and  complete,  of  that  abstract  principle. 
Newton  persuaded  the  English  nation  that  the  force  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  this  doctrine, 
with  its  consequences,  was  accepted  and  worked  out  to  its  practical 
results  by  the  English  nation  before  any  other  people  fully  took  it 
in.  Mr.  Mill  has  persuaded  the  English  nation  that  men  ought 
to  argue,  not  from  universals  to  particiflars,  but  from  particulars 
to  particulars,  and  the  practical  influence  of  this  highly  abstract 
principle  is  seen  in  that  state  of  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Arnold 
objects.  Our  modern  Indian  policy  has  been  governed  by  the 
abstract  principle  that  the  natives  ought  to  be  civilized  on  the 
English  pattern.  When  abstract  principles  like  these  are  em- 
braced by  and  do  influence  the  English  people  most  deeply,  is  it 
just,  or  even  decent,  to  talk  about  “British  Philistines  ” because 
we  English  do  not  choose  to  recognise  as  eternal  truths  a set  of  • 
platitudes  which  may  be,  proved  to,  be  false  ? And  is  it  better 
than  sophistry  to  try  to  bolster  up  the  credit;  of  these  plati- 
tudes, in  the  face,  of  their  notorious  failure,  by  saying  that 
they  are  true  in  the  sphere  of  absolute  reason,  and  that,  in 
order  to  pm’ge  our  grossness,  we  ought  to  go  and  live  in  that 
sphere,  murmming  under  our  breaths  “ Wragg  is  in  custody  ” i'  ~ 
Our  English  notion  is,  that  the  only  test  by  which  you  can  . 
judge  of  the  trmth  of  a general  principle  is  its  application  to 
facts.  If  it  w'ill  not  open  the  lock,  it  may  be  a vmry  pretty  key, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  true  one.  It  is  from  facts  only  that 
principles  can  be  got,  and  it.  is  by  facts  only  that  their  truth, 
when  they  are  got  at,  can  be  tested.  Mr.  Arnold  is  like  a man 
who  says  to  a painter  or  a sculptor,.  “ W’hat  a gross  Philistine  you 
are  to  pass  your  time  in  chipping  at  that  hideous  stone,  dabbling 
with  that  nasty  clay,  or  Addling  about  with  oil-paints  and  canvas  ! 
Why  do  you  not  at  once  rise  to  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  aud 
produce,  as  I do  in  my  dreams,  statues  and  pictures  of  eternal  and 
absolute  beauty  ? ” 

Mr.  Arnold,  like  other  transcendentalists,  is  verj'  sh'y  of  giving 
us  an  eternal  truth  to  look  at.  He  does,  however,  try  his  hand  at  ' 
one,  aud  a better  illustration  of  that  great  maxim,  “ i never  heard 
of  an  eternal  truth  without  thinking  of  an  infernal  lie,”  lias  seldom 
been  seen : — “ The  prescriptions  of  reason  are  absolute,  rm- 
changing,  of  universal  validity.  To  count  by  tens  is  the  simjilest  way 
of  counting.  That  is  a proposition  of  which  every  one  from  hero 
to  the  antipodes  feels  the  force ; at  least,  I should  say  so  if  we 
did  not  live  in  a country  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  any 
rarorming  we  may  find  a letter  in  the  Times  declaring  that  a decimal 
coinage  is  an  absm'dity.”  This  is  a mai’vellous  passage.  The 
Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners  declared  against  the  scheme. 
One  of  them  was  Lord  Overstone.  Imagine  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  asserting  that  Lord  Overstone  is  incapable  of  abstract 
thought  on  his  own  subjects!  Apart  from  this,  Mr.  Arnol  I 
is  not  only  wrong,  but  so  clearly  wrong  that  tliere  is  probably 
little  hope  of  convincing  him  of  it.  What  he  calls  a self- 
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evident  proposition  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  ahstr<act;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  true ; and  in  the  tliird  place,  if  it  were  both 
abstract  and  true,  it  would  not  prove  the  consequence  connected 
with  it.  First,  it  is  not  abstract.  The  abstract  proposition  is  that, 
if  any  system  of  notation  whatever  bo  given,  there  will  be  some 
convenience  in  making  the  base  of  that  system  the  unit  of  tables 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  But 
some  other  abstract  propositions  are  also  true,  one  of  which  is  that 
to  be  a multiple  of  many  factors  is  a convenience  to  which  regard 
should  be  had  in  choosing  a base  of  notation.  Now,  the  number 
ten  has  but  two  factors,  two  and  five,  both  of  which  are  prime 
numbers,  and  ten  is  therefore  a very  inconvenient  base  for  a system 
of  any  kind.  Twelve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  convenient, 
being  divisible  by  four  factors,  of  which  two  only  are  primes. 
Hence  there  is  a balance  of  advantages.  To  count  by  tens  has  the 
adv'antage  of  taking  as  your  unit  the  base  of  an  established 
system  of  notation.  To  count  by  twelves  has  the  advantage  of 
taking  as  your  unit  a number  in  itself  far  more  convenient 
for  that  purpose.  The  advantage  of  counting  by  twelve  is  prin- 
cipally felt  in  small  calculations  done  in  the  head.  The  advantage 
of  counting  by  ten  is  principally  felt  in  large  calculations  done  on 
paper,  and  is  not  felt  till  you  get  past  twenty.  Hence  a system 
of  pounds  reckoned  on  the  decimal  basis,  and  shillings  and  pence 
reckoned  on  the  duodecimal  basis,  combines  two  sets  of  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  the  decimal  system  is  notoriously  in- 
convenient for  small  transactions. 

To  sum  up — our  transcendentalist  supposes  himself  to  be  stating 
an  abstract  proposition  when  he  is  stating  a concrete,  one.  Instead 
of  saying  “to  count  by  tens,”  he  should  say,  “to  take  as  your 
unit  an  established  base  of  notation.”  He  supposes  himself  to 
be  stating  a true  proposition  when  he  is  stating  a false  one.  It  is 
not  true  that  to  count  by  tens  is  the  simplest  way  of  counting,  or 
that  it  is  the  most  convenient,  unless  you  add  the  very  material 
clauses — “ ten  being  given  as  the  base  of  notation,”  and  “ except 
for  numbers  under  twenty.”  Lastly,  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
stating  a complete  proposition  when  he  is  stating  one  which  is 
incomplete ; for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  a particular  way 
of  counting  is  the  simplest,  any  special  system  of  coinage  ought  to 
be  adopted.  To  coimt  by  ones,  to  have  a separate  name  for  each 
number,  w'ould  no  doubt  be  simpler  than  to  count  by  tens,  but  no 
one  advocates  such  a system.  Let  it  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  objections  is  theoretical.  Mr.  Arnold  may  call  his  country- 
men gross  Philistines  as  much  as  ever  he  pleases,  but  they  will 
.always  be  able  to  reply — ^We  object  to  what  you  call  your  theories, 
not  because  they  are  theories,  but  because  they  are  not  true 
theories,  but  arbitrary  generalities,  which  we  can  show  to  be  rash, 
false,  or  at  best  incomplete. 

The  second  objection  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  theory  is  that,  according  to 
Iris  own 'view,  theory  and  practice  form  different  spheres — ^practice 
to  be  regulated  by  a view  to  immediate  results,  theory  by  pure 
reason.  Yet  he  constantly  objects  to  practical  measures  on  theo- 
retical grounds.  Thus,  he  says  that  the  Divorce  Court  is  a hideous 
institution,  and  that  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  it  to  the  Catholic 
marriage  theory.  What  relation,  on  his  principles,  is  there  be- 
tween the  two  things  ? By  his  own  rule,  he  cannot  inquire  into, 
and  has  no  right  to  notice,  the  hideousness  of  the  Divorce  Court. 
That  is  a practical  question,  a matter  of  business  to  be  decided  on 
common  earthly  grounds.  The  Catholic  marriage  theory,  we  sup- 
pose, is  a matter  of  pure  reason.  Let  each  have  its  sphere,  but 
unless  and  until  pure  reason  can  work  out  its  marriage  theory  in 
a sufficiently  definite  shape  to  solve  every  practical  question 
connected  with  the  marriage  law,  those  who  hold  it  have 
no  other  right  to  call  the  Divorce  Court  hideous  than  the 
authors  of  the  Divorce  Act  have  to  caU  them  visionary.  If 
-theorists  are  not  sure  enough  of  the  truth  of  their  theories 
- to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  them  in  practice, 
.-they  have  no  right  to  depreciate  the  rule  of  thumb.  When  Don 
Quixote  refused  to  try  his  sword  on  the  second  edition  of  his 
helmet,  he  surely  renounced  the  right  to  sneer  at  less  romantic 
wares.  When  Mr.  Aimold  has  got  a theory  which  wiU  fully  ex- 
plain all  the  duties  of  the  legislator  on  the  matter  of  mamage,  he 
will  have  a right  to  abuse  the  Divorce  Court. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mi*.  Arnold’s  criticism  on  Dr. 
Colenso.  His  book,  he  says,  is  “ of  no  importance  whatever  ” to 
criticism.  It  “reposes  on  a fundamental  misconception  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  religious  problem.”  M.  Eenan’s  boob, 
on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  very  essence  of  the  religious 
problem.  “For  saying  this  ” (in  Macmillan’s  Magazine),  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  “ I was  greatly  blamed,  because  I was  told  that  I was 
a liberal  attacking  a hberal ; yet  surely  I had  a right  to  say 
that  a man  in  pursuit  of  truth  had  taken  a false  method.”  Cer- 
tainly some  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  readers  thought,  and  still  think, 
that,  considering  how  desperately  hard  the  lower  criticism  was 
on  Dr.  Colenso,  the  higher  criticism  might  have  chosen  some 
other  victim,  or  some  other  time  for  scourging  that  particular 
victim.  It  was  not,  however,  for  this  alone  that  Mr.  Arnold  was 
‘'blamed,  but  for  something  very  different.  It  was  for  the  way 
in  which  he  argued  that  it  was  a crime  against  literary  cri- 
-dicism  and  the  higher  cultm’e  to  attempt  to  inform  the  ignorant. 
He  was  blamed  for  saying  much  which  was  summed  up  in  these 
words,  “ Knowledge  and  truth,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  are 
not  attainable  by  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race  at  all.”  In 
reference  to  the  matter  in  hand,  this  meant,  “ Ordinary  English 
people  have  no  business  to  have  any  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  is  true.  The  higher 
. minds  have,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  ought  to  leave  such 


matters  to  M.  Renan  and  a few  others,  and  it  is  bad  taste,  a low 
vulgar  thing,  to  address  them  on  the  question.”  This  was  very 
different  from  saying  that  Dr.  Colenso’s  method  was  false. 
It  said  that  his  object  was  bad.  Granting  the  goodness 
of  the  object  and  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  it  was  simply 
absurd  to  deny  their  relevancy.  Indeed,  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  deny 
it.  His  point  was,  that  the  book  ought  not  to  have  been  written. 
This  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  present  view,  which  is, 
that  practice  and  theory  ought  to  be  divorced.  Theory  ought  to 
sit  on  a hill  retired,  and  argue  high  about  a new  synthesis  of  the 
four  Gospels,  and  care  nothing  for  practice.  Let  it,  then,  care 
nothing  for  practice,  but  do  not  let  it  attack  practical  men  for 
making  practical  remarks.  Dr.  Colenso  wrote  ad  populum. 
Mr.  Arnold  denied  his  right  to  do  so,  but  it  is  very  hard  now  to 
change  the  charge,  and  to  blame  him  for  having  addressed  the 
higher  culture  of  Europe  in  a popular  way.  Dr.  Colenso’s  book 
may  or  may  not  repose  on  a false  conception  of  the  religious 
problem,  though  it  is  a strong  thing  to  assert  that  a cntical 
inquiry  into  the  Old  Testament  must,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  simply  worthle.ss ; but  Mr.  Arnold’s  criticism  certainly  reposes 
on  a false  conception  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  book.  Indeed,  his  two 
criticisms  “ repose  ” on  conflicting  conceptions,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  attempts  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  once,  the  result  is 
grotesque. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  treats  Dr.  Colenso  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  fundamental  weakness  which 
affects  all  that  he  writes.  With  all  his  ability,  he  some- 
times gives  himself  the  airs  of  the  distinguished  courtier  who 
shone  so  bright  and  smelt  so  sweet  when  he  had  occasion 
to  talk  with  Hotspur  about  the  prisoners.  He  is  always 
using  a moral  smelling-bottle,  like  those  beloved  countrynren, 
who,  at  foreign  tables  d’hote,  delight  to  hold  forth  on  the 
vulgarity  of  “ those  English.”  Dr.  Colenso  condescended  to 
do  a sum  about  the  “ 8oo  and  odd  pigeons.”  Mr.  Arnold 
is  almost  ready  to  faint,  till  he  is  consoled  by  the  thought 
of  M.  Renan  and  his  sublime  synthesis.  He  reads  or  looks 
at  the  Codrington  case  (which  certainly  had  a strong  scent 
about  it),  and,  miumuring  under  his  breath,  “ Gross  unregenerate 
British  Philistines,”  flies  in  despair  to  the  Cathohe  marriage 
theory,  which  purifies  the  country  of  Rabelais,  Diderot,  Faublas, 
Montepin,  and  M.  Dumas  Jils. 


NEIGHBOUES. 

ONE  half  of  man’s  moral  duty  consists,  we  are  always  taught, 
in  loving  one’s  neighbour.  Certain  ill-disposed  Jews  added 
the  precept  that  we  ought  to  hate  our  enemy.  Some  stiU  more 
ill-disposed  cavillers  might  be  inclined  to  add  that  the  two  pre- 
cepts are  inconsistent  with  one  another — that  if  we  are  to  hate 
our  enemy,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  love  oui’  neighbour.  For  who, 
it  might  be  argued,  is  so  great  an  enemy  as  om-  neighbour  ? If 
we  are  allowed  to  hate  anybody,  whom  should  we  hate  with  so 
bitter  a hatred  as  our  neighbour  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  love  our  neighbour,  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  hate  our  enemy; 
in  learning  to  love  our  neighbom'  we  have  already  learned  to  love 
our  enemy.  It  must  have  been  a singular  state  of  society  in 
Judsea,  if  hatred  was  avowed  and  taught  as  a moral  duty,  and  yet 
those  who  were  most  likely  to  arouse  hatred  were  picked  out  as 
special  objects  of  love.  This  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon 
the  pecuhar  descriptions  of  the  Jews  as  given  by  heathen  writers. 
The  chief  singularity  which  struck  outsiders  was  that  the  Jews 
hated  everybody  else.  The  outsiders  perhaps  did  not  study  them 
near  enough  to  find  out  the  still  more  remarkable  singularity,  if 
it  really  existed,  that  they  loved  one  another. 

K we  take  the  word  “neighbour”  in  its  common  sense,  as  meaning 
the  man  whose  fields  join  our  own,  whose  house  lies  within  an  easy 
walk,  whose  interests  and  business  and  general  manner  of  life  come 
in  contact  with  our  own  in  a hundred  ways,  it  is  a very  difficult 
lesson  indeed  to  learn  to  love  him.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  mercy 
to  him,  to  help  him  if  he  falls  into  poverty,  to  pick  him  up  if  he 
lies  wounded  by  the  way-side ; it  is  very  easy  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  him,  to  join 
with  him  in  supporting  common  local  interests  against  the  rest  of 
the  world ; but  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  love  him.  It  is  much 
easier  to  love  a man  who  fives  ten  miles  off ; easier  still  to  love  a 
man  who  fives  a hundred  miles  off.  The  man  who  fives  ten  miles 
off  you  need  not  see  often,  the  man  who  fives  a hundred  miles  off 
you  need  not  see  at  all,  unless  you  really  delight  in  his  company. 
But  your  neighbour  you  must  see  often;  you  must  come  across 
him  at  meetings  of  business  and  meetings  of  society ; you  must  be 
civil  to  him  and  glad  to  s6e  him,  and  yet  you  may  feel  it  ex- 
ceedingly hard  work  to  love  him.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
may  really  wish  to  love  him,  if  you  could  only  manage  it,  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  your  neighbour  stands  in  the  way.  You  feel  that, 
if  he  lived  a himdi’ed  miles  o9,  or  even  ten  miles  off,  he  might 
become  the  friend  who  is  as  your  own  soul.  But  he  fives  close 
by  you,  and  the  living  close  by  you  is  fatal.  You  would  fain  love 
him,  but  you  cannot ; you  wish  to  make  him  a friend,  but  fate 
decrees  that  he  shall  remain  only  a neighbour. 

The  difficulty,  then,  in  loving  your  neighbom'  is  twofold.  Neigh- 
bourhood condemns  you  to  a sort  of  Procrustean  mediocrity  of 
affections ; it  cuts  your  emotions  rnmatm-ally  short  in  one  case, 
and  pulls  them  out  to  an  unnatmal  length  in  another.  It  con- 
demns you  to  stand  in  the  same  outward  relation  towards  people 
with  whom  you  would  gladly  be  in  a closer  relation  and  towards 
people  with  whom  you  would  like  best  to  be  in  no  relation 
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at  all.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  be  civil  when  you  would  rather 
be  nothing';  it  is  hard  to  be  only  civil  when  you  would  rather 
be  something  more.  Neighbours  are  in  some  sort  like  kins- 
folk. You  choose  your  friends  as  you  choose  your  wife,  but 
your  neighbours  and  your  kinsfolk  are  given  you  without 
your  choosing.  In  both  cases  you  are  put  into  a certain  re- 
lation to  a person,  whether  he  personally  commends  himself  to 
your  liking  or  not.  In  both  cases  the  relation,  though  a kindly 
one  in  itself,  is  one  fertile  beyond  others  in  occasions  of  dispute. 
The  kinsman  is  worse  in  that  his  relation  is  more  intimate,  and 
that  he  is  harder  to  shake  off  if  you  do  not  like  him  ; he  is  better 
in  that,  if  you  really  do  like  him,  it  is  easier  to  make  a friend  of 
him  than  it  is  of  your  neighbour.  But  kindred  and  neighbour- 
hood agree  in  being  alike  unavoidable  dispensations  of  Providence, 
while  friendship,  like  marriage,  is  a deliberate  act  of  hunran  free 
will. 

Neighbours,  then,  fall  into  two  classes — those  whom,  if  you 
had  your  own  way,  you  would  get  rid  of  altogether,  and  those 
whom,  if  you  had  your  own  way,  you  would  advance  to  the  rank 
of  friends.  On  the  former  class  we  need  not  enlarge ; the 
weariness  of  having  to  go  through  various  offices  of  civility 
towards  people  for  whom  you  really  do  not  care  speaks  for 
itself.  The  other  case  is  more  subtle.  Why  is  mere  neigh- 
bourhood an  impediment  to  friendship  ? That  mere  neighbour- 
hood is  such  an  impediment  will  be  easily  seen  by  a little  thought. 
Near  neighbours  may  often  be  intimate  friends,  but,  if  so,  they  are 
not  friends  by  virtue  of  their  neighbourhood,  though  their  neigh- 
bourhood may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  friendship.  They 
may  have  been,  through  this  neighbourhood,  thrown  together  in 
early  youth,  and  so  put  into  much  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
school  or  college  friends.  But  this  is  something  more  than  mere 
neighbourhood.  That  mere  neighbourhood  tells  the  other  way  is 
■easily  seen  by  contemplating  the  relations  between  two  people 
whose  relations  are  those  of  neighbourhood  pure  and  simple. 
Let  us  suppose  two  men,  one  of  whom  settles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  other,  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
between  them.  Be  they  never  so  well  disposed  towards  one 
another,  be  they  never  so  really  congenial  to  one  another, 
tliey  will  have  a greater  difficulty  in  contracting  a real 
mutual  friendship  than  if  they  had  met  under  any  other 
circumstances.  If  you  meet  a man  at  the  house  of  a common 
friend,  or  if  you  pick  him  up  at  a scientific  or  antiquarian  meeting, 
you  are  far  more  likely  to  make  a friend  of  him  than  if  he  comes 
.and  settles  v>^ithin  a mile  of  you.  In  the  former  case,  the  two  men 
need  never  meet  again  or  communicate  with  one  another  in  any 
way  except  by  mutual  consent ; they  are  therefore  not  likely  to 
make  arrangements  for  any  further  intercourse  rmless  they  really 
are  mutually  charmed.  But  between  the  neighbours  there 
is  a necessity  for  a certain  amount  of  intercourse,  and  this 
necessity  stands  in  the  way  of  a greater  and  more  familiar  amount. 
You  are  placed  towards  your  attractive  neighbours  in  the  same 
artificial  relation  in  which  you  are  placed  towards  other  neigh- 
bours towards  whom  you  are  quite  indifferent,  and  this  at  once 
produces  a certain  constraint.  There  is  a physical  barrier  placed 
between  you.  The  necessity  of  knocking  at  a door,  of  asking 
Avhether  Mr.  A.  is  at  home,  of  being  shown  into  a room  and  wait- 
ing till  Mr.  A.  appears,  is  a very  chilling  business.  It  is  something 
like  the  preliminaries  of  a sermon.  If  the  preacher  would  begin 
at  once  and  talk,  we  should  listen  to  him.  If  we  did  not  believe 
all  that  he  said,  we  should  at  least  believe  that  he  believed  it, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  believing  it  ourselves.  But  when 
ho  goes  out  of  church,  and  changes  his  gown,  and  goes  up  into  a 
pulpit,  and  kneels  down,  and  prays  privately,  and  reads  out  his 
text  twice  with  the  reference  to  chapter  and  verse — by  the 
time  he  has  done  all  this,  all  nature  is  squeezed  out  of  the  process ; 
the  man  has  become  a finger-post,  and  what  he  reads  out 
seems  as  little  real,  as  little  to  be  hearkened  to,  as  when 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  reads  out  Her  Majesty’s  Proclama- 
tion against  Vice  and  Immorality.  So  the  ceremonial  call 
and  the  ceremonial  dinner  remain  ceremonies ; it  needs  an  unusual 
frankness  of  disposition  on  one  side  or  on  both  to  throw  any  life 
into  an  intercourse  of  which  they  are  necessary  portions.  Mere 
neighbourhood  in  itself  excludes  those  particular  forms  of  inter- 
course which  most  nom-ish  real  friendship.  You  do  not  ask 
your  near  neighbour  to  stay  in  your  house,  and  you  seldom  have 
any  need  to  write  to  him  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a letter. 
But  if  you  do  not  stay  in  a man’s  house  or  have  him  to  stay  in 
yours,  you  see  him  only  behind  bolts  and  bars;  you  know 
nothing  of  his  inner  life ; you  do  not  know  how  he  spends  his 
evenings  or  his  mornings;  you  perhaps  do  not  even  know  the 
very  hours  of  his  meals ; you  are  afraid  to  go  near  him,  except 
when  business  or  ceremony  demands  it,  for  fear  of  interrupting 
some  family  arrangement  of  which  you  can  know  nothing.  Put 
the  two  men  for  a few  days  under  the  same  roof,  and  all  this  con- 
straint vanishes.  The  physical  bolts  and  bars  are  removed,  and,  if 
there  is  any  real  communion  of  souls  between  the  two  people,  the 
moral  ones  soon  follow.  They  live  together,  eat  together,  walk 
or  ride  together ; they  have  for  a season  all  things  in  common ; if 
they  are  suited  to  one  another,  they  take  care  to  meet  again;  if 
they  are  not  suited  to  one  another,  they  take  care  not  to  meet 
again.  Greater  steps  towards  permanent  friendship  may  be  made 
by  spending  two  days  in  the  same  house  than  by  living  for  seven 
years  in  two  houses  within  a bowshot  of  one  another. 

Neighbourliood,  however,  it  should  be  noticed,  may  easily  form 
the  basis  of  friendship,  but  in  a form  which  at  once  shows  how 
great  a hindrance  neighbourhood,  while  it  remains  neighbour- 


hood, is  to  friendship.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  relation  of  neigh- 
bourhood comes  to  an  end — that  one  of  the  neighbours  is  removed 
to  a distance  of  ten  miles,  or,  better  still,  of  a hundred  miles.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  in  such  a case  that  friendship,  like  the 
perfect  insect,  is  developed  out  of  neighbourhood  as  its  grub. 
The  two  men  find  that  they  really  cared  for  one  another,  that  they 
have  really  lost  something  by  their  separation.  They  make  up 
the  loss  by  the  most  effectual  means — -by  occasional  letters  and 
occasional  visits.  The  former  neighbour  is  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a friend ; you  now  see  something  of  his  real  life,  and  he 
sees  something  of  yours,  without  the  intervention  of  doors, 
knockers,  cards,  and  footmen.  One  counterbalancing  gain  to  the 
manifest  loss  of  several  changes  of  dwelling-place  is  that  you  may, 
when  you  have  departed  from  each  place,  find  that  you  have 
grown  there  a little  crop  of  friends  out  of  what  seemed  at  first  to 
be  the  barren  ground  of  mere  neighbourhood. 

And,  if  we  may  venture  to  tread  on  more  delicate  ground — 
ground  which  of  course  we  know  nothing  about  except  what 
we  learn  from  lady-novelists  — we  should  guess  a priori  that 
what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  friendship  must  apply  -with 
tenfold  force  to  love.  Of  course  a man  may  fall  in  love  anywhere  ; 
but  is  he  not  much  better  off,  will  not  his  love-making  be  carried 
on  much  more  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  the  object  of  it  does  not 
live  within  two  or  three  miles  of  his  house  ? Suppose  a man  in 
the  stage  of  love-making,  or,  what  is  more  terrible,  in  the 
stage  which  goes  immediately  before  love-making,  with  all 
the  restraints  of  mere  neighbourhood  interposed  between  him 
and  his  beloved.  No  doubt,  when  matters  are  fully  understood 
and  owned  on  both  sides,  a little  ingenuity — we  of  course  infer 
this  only  from  what  we  have  read  in  books — can  devise  ways  of 
meeting  which  dispense  with  the  ministrations  of  the  knocker  and 
the  footman.  But  how  is  it  when  Miss  A.  is  much  more  to 
Mr.  B.  than  any  other  lady,  but  when  she  has  not  yet  confessed 
that  Mr.  B.  is  much  more  to  her  than  any  other  gentleman  ? 
What  is  the  poor  man  to  do  ? Must  he  waylay  the  door  on  the 
chance  of  a fair  apparition  issuing  from  it,  or  must  he  go  boldly 
and  knock,  and  ask  to  see  the  honoured  parents  whom  he  has  no 
wish  to  see,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a word  with  the  retiring 
daughter  as  well  ? We  leave  such  knotty  points  to  others, 
but  we  shordd  think  that  this  particular  stage  at  least  must  be 
got  over  at  much  greater  advantage  when  the  two  performers 
meet  under  a common  roof.  It  has  always  struck  us  that  no 
opportunity  for  love-making  can  be  so  perfect  as  when  a man 
takes  his  college  friend  home  with  him  in  the  vacation.  The 
stranger  is  no  stranger  at  all ; dear  Charlie’s  dear  friend  is  at  once 
at  home ; everybody  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  welcome  him 
and  please  him ; either  his  friend  must  be  unhappily  sisterless,  or  he 
must  be  himself  a monster  of  ingratitude  and  strongheartedness,  if 
he  does  not  fall  in  love  with  his  friend’s  sister.  If  he  be  a human 
creature  at  all,  he  will  drift  into  an  attachment,  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  till  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back.  A few  in- 
cidental minutes  in  a garden  will  do  more  than  endless  calls  and 
dinners ; nay,  we  should  think — speaking  of  course  a priori — that 
even  a ball-room  itself  is  less  favourable  than  a succession  of 
shady  walks,  with  green  grass  below  and  green  leaves  above, 
climbing  by  gentle  zigzags  to  the  top  of  a gentle  hill.  Such 
spots  seem  as  if  nature  and  art  had  specially  conspired  to  adapt 
them  to  the  purpose.  Meet  alone  by  some  lucky  chance, 
lag  casually  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  The  term  and  vacations  which  follow  become 
mere  alternations  of  sweet  letters  and  sweeter  meetings,  where 
happy  accidents  need  no  longer  be  looked  out  for.  No  need  for 
knockers  or  footmen  to  intervene  at  all ; though  we  can  conceive 
some  venerable  and  faithful  butler  putting  on  a smile  of  solemn 
satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  who  has  become  some- 
thing like  a son  of  the  house.  Such  a picture  makes  us  fall  into 
the  sin  of  old  gentlemen  and  of  very  young  gentlemen,  and  quote 
the  first  book  of  Horace  : 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula. 

How  far  better  their  lot — if,  like  the  farmers,  they  only  knew  it — 
than  the  lot  of  those  of  whom  it  has  to  be  said,  that  even  in  the 
most  retiring  and  decorous  manner, 

quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi. 


SENTIMENTAL  POLITICS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Carlyle  explodes  at  frequent  intervals  in  wrath 
against  modern  society — against  shams,  and  sentimentalism, 
and  poor  creatures  having  the  honour  to  be — we  fear  that  he  finds 
few  disciples  prepared  to  take  him  at  his  word.  We  are  delighted 
■with  his  humour,  if  we  have  any  sense  of  the  humorous.  We 
are  at  times  carried  away,  by  his  eloquence  and  his  marvellous 
power  of  imagiaation,  into  forgiveness  of  the  strange  contortions  of 
his  dialect.  If,  on  rare  occasions,  and  without  caring  to  confess  it 
too  openly,  we  are  over-satiated  (not  to  use  too  harsh  a word) 
with  his  manifold  harpings  upon  one  string,  our  prevailing 
impression  is  one  of  delight  at  his  powers  as  an  artist.  But  very 
few  of  us  accept  him  as  a prophet.  We  do  not  seriously  believe 
ourselves  to  be  windbags  or  Dead  Sea  apes,  or  to  belong  to  any 
other  variety  of  the  nmnerous  doleful  creatoes  and  grotesque 
emblems  by  which  he  is  kind  enough  to  typify  us.  We 
entertain  a lurking  belief  that,  if  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
quite  the  fool’s  paradise  which  idolaters  of  steam-engines  and 
electric  telegraphs  suppose,  it  has  nevertheless  its  good  points. 
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Humbugs,  in  the  shape  of  statesmen  or  of  spiritualists,  still  stalk 
through  the  world  in  greater  numbers  than  we  could  wisii ; 
hut  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  them  to  form  the  staple  of 
modern  society.  In  fact,  no  sane  and  sensible  man,  except  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself,  can  be  content  to  accept  for  truth  his  picture  of 
modern  Europe  as  the  scene  of  one  confused  whirlpool  of  quacks, 
impostors,  and  their  victims.  As,  however,  no  one  can  question 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  own  intellectual  powers,  there  must  doubtless  be 
some  phenomenon  in  existence  to  accoxmt  for  the  strange  phantoms 
always  haunting  his  imagination.  However  falsely  coloured 
may  be  the  spectacles  through  which  he  looks  upon  the 
world,  and  however  much  they  may  distort  surrounding 
objects,  there  must  be  some  objects  to  stand  for  their  picture  in 
his  mind.  He  seems  to  be  every  now  and  then  roused  by  some 
irritating  cause  to  malce  a rush  at  a harmless  victim,  like  a bull  at 
a red  cloth.  We,  perhaps,  see  nothing  very  irritating  in  the 
sight  of  a red  cloth,  but  it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know 
how  it  comes  to  produce  such  a startling  effect  upon  the  bull’s 
nervous  system.  Mr.  Babbage  feels  that  the  organ-grinders  are 
the  great  social  evil  of  the  period,  and  calculates  with  charac- 
teristic accuracy  the  number  of  hours  of  scientific  thought  lost  to 
humanity  by  their  nefarious  practices.  This  is  not  conclusive 
proof  to  us  that  there  are  not,  even  in  London,  social  nuisances  in 
as  great  need  of  abatement  as  organ-grinders.  All,  however, 
who  claim  to  be  philosophers  will  feel  that  nothing  which  affects 
a philosopher  can  be  entirely  alien  to  them,  and  the  hours  lost  to 
the  calculating-machine  by  the  organ-grinding  abomination  are  so 
far  an  evil,  if  not  that  particular  evil  which  calls  most  loudly  for 
a remedy.  Now  the  sham,  quack,  or  Dead  Sea  ape  is  doubtless 
more  noxious  intrinsically  than  even  an  organ-grinder.  The 
importance  of  the  species  has,  we  believe,  been  exaggerated  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  as  all  natural  historians  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  special  object  of  their  researches.  Some  men 
look  upon  the  earth,  for  example,  principally  with  a view  to  its 
capacities  as  a breeding-place  for  certain  species  of  microscopic 
animalculae.  The  mere  fact  that  shams  have  exerted  such  power 
over  Mr.  Carlyle’s  imagination  has  in  itself  a certain  interest,  as 
we  like  to  see  an  insect  on  which  a philosopher  has  spent  a life- 
time. As  Thackeray’s  “ Snob  Papers  ” gradually  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  was  a snob,  or  as  the 
cultivation  of  that  special  branch  of  investigation  gradually  gave 
him  such  a keen  scent  for  snobbishness  as  to  detect  its  odour  in 
the  most  apparently  innocent  actions,  so  Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  almost 
umiaturally  keen  eye  for  a quack,  and  is  unreasonably  irritated  by 
any  approach  to  the  worship  of  quacks.  We  might  add  that  he 
has  a]  so  a surprising  skill  in  overlooking  the  sajne  quality  which 
he  condemns  elsewhere  when  it  impertinently  manifests  itself  in 
one  of  his  pet  heroes. 

To  investigate  the  causes  of  this  extreme  sensitiveness,  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  peculiar  element  is  held  in  solution  in 
modern  society,  and  why  it  exercises  such  an  irritant  effect  irpon 
some  people’s  mucous  membranes,  would  obviou.sly  require  a trea- 
tise. Professor  Teufelsdroeek  himself  might  shrink  from  the  task 
of  completely  developing  such  a theme.  We  may  perhaps  give  a 
few  hints  towards  the  natural  history  of  one  particular  sect  of  the 
worshippers  of  humbug,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  why  their 
creed  is  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  others  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  For 
there  are  various  manifestations  of  this  sentiment  which  are 
annoying  even  to  people  of  less  delicate  organization  or  less 
.acquired  skill.  Sanitary  reformers  will  detect  insalubrious  -smells 
in  which  numbers  of  people  have  been  unconsciously  living  and 
moving  for  years ; but  there  are  certain  ill  savours  of  such  pro- 
nounced character  th.at  the  most  acclimatized  nostrils  c.annot  be 
insensible  to  them,  and  there  are  others  so  widely  diffused  th.at 
most  people  soon  become  sensible  of  them  when  their  attention 
is  once  aroused  to  their  existence.  Thus  the  most  virulent  form 
of  this  mental  disease  is  palp.able  to  every  one.  The  worship  of 
the  downright  impostor  scarcely  requires  to  be  exposed.  It  is 
needless  to  attack  the  folly  of  the  sect  which  bows  down  before 
Barnum,  or  Barniim’s  rivals  in  politics  or  theology.  Indeed,  the 
belief  in  a good  straightforwai-d  impostor  is  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise.  It  is  in  a more  subtle,  though  a milder,  form  that  it 
becomes  seriously  annoying.  There  is  a great  deal  of  humbug  in 
the  world,  which  is  used  not  in  its  native  purity,  but  in  order  to 
adulterate  good  sense  down  to  a vulgar  taste.  It  is  when 
it  enters  into  this  combination,  when  you  cannot  sum  up 
the  whole  question  by  calling  the  believer  an  idiot,  that  the  non- 
sense which  he  talks  becomes  irritating.  The  typical  instance  of 
one  large  class  of  windbag  (to  use  Mr.  Carlyle’s  classiffcation)  is 
the  stump -orator.  AVe  would  not  affirm  that  when  a gentleman  is 
on  the  stump  he  never  talks  nonsense  pure  and  simple.  We  know 
that  he  can  sometimes  recommend  patent  political  medicines, 
warranted  to  cure  corruption,  tyranny,  and  every  evil  of  the  State 
b}'  entirely  occult  processes.  But  the  ordinary  style  of  art  is  very 
superior  to  this.  The  good  stump-orator  should  say  nothing  which 
is  not  tolerably  true,  and  which  has  not  a superficial  resemblance  to 
common  sense.  If,  to  take  the  commonest  case,  a man  is  advo- 
cating an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  has  plenty  of  available  argu- 
ments. The  working  classes,  he  may  say,  have  shown  great  patience 
during  the  cotton  famine.  Moreover,  they  behaved  rcmcvkably 
well  on  Garibaldi’s  entr.ance  into  London.  Both  these  statements 
are  perfectly  true,  and  by  a little  management  either  of  them  may 
be  expanded  into  a good  half-hour’s  talk.  It  is  in  passing  from 
these  premisses  to  the  conclusion,  s.ay,  that  there  ought  to  be  a six- 
pound  franchise,  th.at  the  orator  has  to  tread  delicately ; as  a 
general  rule  he  passes  boldly  on,  without  being  aware  that  there  is 


any  gap  between  his  d.ata  and  the  inference  which  he  draws  from 
it.  Tlie  objection  to  this  sort  of  eloquence  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  systematically  substitutes  sentiment  for  logic.  The  speaker 
endeavours  to  work  upon  our  sympathies,  to  excite  us  till  we  are 
glowing  all  over  with  affection  for  the  British  working  man — till 
we  are  only  asking  for  a fit  means  of  testifying  our  admiration  and 
respect,  and  are  too  happy  to  present  him  with  our  wishes  for  the 
six-pound  franchise,  or  the  ballot,  or  anything  else  he  asks  for,  by 
way  of  testimonial  to  his  merits.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  stop  to 
consider  whether  the  testimonial  is  the  best  one  that  we  could 
give,  or  whether  it  is  in  exact  proportion  to  his  deserts.  There  is 
doubtless  some  connexion  between  the  statements  that  the  crowd 
did  not  attack  the  police  during  Garibaldi’s  entrance,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  ought  to  have  votes.  AVhat  precise  weight 
we  ought  to  attribute  to  the  argument  is  rather  a more  pei-plexing 
question.  To  sink  the  fact  that  there  is  any  perplexity  whatever 
is  the  essence  of  the  stump-orator’s  art. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  oratory  addressed  to 
bunkum,  may  help  to  explain  the  good  and  the  bad  state  of  feeling 
indicated  by  its  prevalence.  It  is  not  necessarily  insincere,  though 
it  sometimes  imitates  insincerity  uncommonly  well.  But  it  is 
more  true  to  say  that  the  sentiment  appealed  to  is  a shallow  rather 
than  .an  insincere  one.  People,  to  be  affected  by  such  reasoning, 
can  hardly  have  thought  very  much,  or  they  can  h.ardly  be  very 
honest,  but,  fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  .attribute  very  much 
thought  to  them.  AVe  find  this  peculiar  vein  of  reflection  more 
fully  developed  in  proportion  as  we  get  beyond  the  questions  upon 
which  most  men  have  attempted  to  think  seriously.  The  greatest 
mass  of  public  sentiment  about  foreigu  affairs  is  made  up  of  this 
precipitate  plunging  at  conclusions.  The  hasty  and  inconsecutive 
way  in  which  people  violently  espouse  one  side  of  a quarrel,  when 
they  are  in  profound  ignorance  of  its  rights  and  wrongs,  shows  that 
their  minds  are  educated  just  up  to  that  degree  of  polish  at  which 
they  are  most  susceptible  of  this  delusion.  A hundred  years  ago 
the  public  would  have  known  comparatively  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  Poland  or  Italy.  It  may  possibly  be  doubted  by  people  of 
cynical  dispositions  whether  Poland  or  Italy  would  have  been  the 
worse  for  it.  However  that  may  be,  the  j udgment  which  is  formed 
upon  those  coimtries  now  is  generally  as  confident  as  if  they  were 
more  familiar  to  us  than  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  feminine 
mind  is  specially  apt  to  have  strong  views  upon  Italy.  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  a picturesque  ideal  from  scattered  Italian  recollec- 
tions. G.aribaldi,  surrounded  by  appropriate  landscape,  and  con- 
trasted boldly  with  the  Pope  in  the  background,  makes  an 
admirable  embodiment  of  the  rather  abstract  idea  of  Italian 
unity.  Of  course  this  is  a subject  upon  which  most  educated 
Englishmen  agree,  at  least  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
question.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sentimental  view  of  the  subject 
is  its  indifference  to  such  difficulties  as  Budgets  and  Quadrilaterals. 
As  we  may  assume  that,  in  this  instance,  it  fortimately  takes  the 
right  side,  the  chief  practical  objection  to  it  is  the  danger  of  un- 
reason.able  disgust.  An  amiable  enthusiasm  founded  upon  such 
highly  general  ideas  is  apt  to  break  down  under  pressure  of  dis- 
appointment or  personal  inconvenience  to  the  enthusiast.  The 
collapse  of  our  ze.al  for  oppressed  nationalities,  when  we  come 
within  view  of  fighting  for  them,  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
country  allowing  itself  to  be  excited  by  putting  too  much  .senti- 
ment into  its  daily  allowance  of  politics. 

Another  example  of  the  sentimental  theory  of  politics  m.ay  be 
found  in  the  judgments  passed  on  the  American  war.  One 
side  has  an  obvious  chance  of  using  unfairly  the  odium  justly 
attaching  to  slavery.  A distinguished  writer  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  call  the  Southern  slaveholders  Thugs  and  assassins,  and 
to  apologize  to  the  Thugs  for  the  comparison.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme example  of  a very  common  fallacy.  Unless  this  gentle- 
man pushes  his  hatred  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  he  c.an  hardly 
mean  to  say  that  he  wishes  the  Southern  slaveholders  to  be 
literally  extirpated,  though  we  scarcely  know  what  else  he  means 
by  the  preference  expressed  for  Thugs.  But,  short  of  a senti- 
ment too  atrocious  to  be  attributed  to  any  one,  the  only  meaning 
of  this  sort  of  langu.age  is  to  say,  in  the  strongest  way  possible, 
“I  hate  the  South.”  Now,  as  an  argument,  this  .amounts  to 
nothing.  A personal  hatred  to  a whole  people  is  no  logical  ground 
for  taking  either  side  of  any  question.  Every  Englishman  wishes 
that  slavery  may  in  time  be  destroyed,  but  every  honest  man 
must  wish  that  its  destruction  may  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  society  of  which  it  has  been  the  bane. 
This  abuse,  therefore,  is  really  as  irrelevant  as  it  is  disgusting  in 
itself.  It  is  as  illogical  as  some  of  the  other  arguments  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  but  a great  deal  more  wicked.  The  argument 
for  Italian  unity  is  that,  because  the  Italians  live  iu  a beautiful 
couutrjf,  and  are  very  musical,  and  great  artists,  and  are  generally 
picturesque,  therefore  we  ought  to  sympathize  with  their  side  of 
the  question.  The  argument  against  the  South  is  that,  because 
the  Confederates  have  slaves,  and  sl.avery  is  a bad  institution,  we 
ought  to  hate  them  with  bitter  hatred,  and  rejoice  over  every 
misfortune  to  them. 

The  common  element  which  we  have  found  in  the  various 
classes  of  opinion  described  is  that  they  involve  talking  senti- 
ment about  matters  which  the  t.alkers  do  not  realty  understand. 
This  pr.actice  is  somewhat  .annoying  to  a man  who,  like  Mr. 
Carlyle,  professes  the-  doctrine  that  “speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
golden” — a dogma  which  appears  to  us  to  have,  on  the  whole, 
less  intelligible  meaning  than  almost  anj^  that  ever  was  put  into  a 
formula,  but  which,  at  any  r.ate,  is  intended  to  convey  contempt 
for  overmuch  talking.  It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  denormce 
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the  whole  system  which  prepares  such  endless  stores  of  raw 
material  for  the  manufacturer  of  bunkum.  Moreover,  what  makes 
this  kind  of  oratory  especially  objectionable  is  that  it  enables  a 
man  to  take  such  a high  tone.  Whilst  you  are  humbly  picking 
your  way  through  stumbling-bloclis  and  perplexities — doubting 
whether  Poland  would  be  able  to  get  on  in  a satisfactory  way  if  she 
were  independent,  or  whether  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  popiila- 
tion  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Mississippi  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  slavery — your  friend,  who  has  jumped  at  his  conclu- 
sion without  any  trouble,  comes  down  upon  you  with  a fit  of 
virtuous  indignation.  Because  you  are  unable  to  swallow  all  your 
scruples  and  cast  your  lot  in  with  the  most  violent  partisans,  you 
are  set  down  as  cynical,  and  as  indifferent  to  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  temper  than  to  be  the 
object  of  virtuous  indignation  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  wisest  to  be  patient,  and  to  believe  that, 
vexatious  as  this  particular  product  of  popular  education  may  be,  it 
is  better  than  it  seems.  It  is  better  that  people  should  have 
political  sentiments,  though  they  come  at  them  in  a rather  illogical 
way,  than  that  they  shoiild  not  think  at  all.  We  must  trust  that 
the  popular  instinct  in  favour  of  fair  play  will  keep  them,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  side  which  a more  impartial  judgment  would 
select  on  more  careful  discrimination. 


THE  NEWEST  THING  IN  INTELLIGENT  FOEEIGNERS. 

A WRITER  in  the  recent  number  of  a French  periodical  has 
been  holding  forth  on  the  favourite  text  of  his  countrymen, 
and  illustrating  the  abominable  reign  of  “fe  cant'’  in  England  with 
more  than  ordinary  fertility  of  imagination.  His  general  knowledge 
of  our  manners  and  customs  may  be  discerned  in  every  line  of  his  ex- 
traordinary essay.  He  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  the  public,  if  once 
excited,  may  require  that  criminals  should  be  executed  with  the  old 
barbarities  j and  that,  even  in  1 864,  a man  who  had  been  convicted 
of  high  treason  would  run  grave  risk  of  being  disembowelled,  and 
forced  “ a faire  amende  honorable  a genoux,  en  tenant  un  cierge  a 
la  main  et  ses  entrailles  de  I’autre.”  But,  in  spite  of  this  and  other 
curious  examples  of  ferocious  eccentricity,  there  are  many  things 
in  England  which  our  worst  enemies  must  admire  without  restric- 
tion. While  deploring  the  fate  of  the  luckless  traitor  with  his 
entrailles  a la  main,  we  should  look  at  the  streets  of  London 
“ encombr^es  de  libraires  et  de  distributeurs  de  prospectus.”  “At 
every  step  you  have  put  into  your  hand  the  announcement 
of  some  new  anatomical  museum,  of  some  hall  of  natural 
history,  of  some  public  course  of  philosophy.”  M.  Claretie 
must  be  a person  of  rare  and  charming  innocence  to  believe 
that  the  filthy  advertisements  of  quacks  like  Henery  are  designed 
to  promote  the  civilization  of  our  lower  orders ; and  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  must  be  excessively 
limited,  or  else  he  could  hardly  have  made  any  mistake.  A funnier 
illustration  of  the  English  thirst  for  knowledge  the  most  ingenious 
eulogist  of  our  institutions  would  scarcely  have  invented.  But 
there  is  more  than  this,  “ J’ai  dcoute,”  says  M.  Claretie,  with 
beautiful  simplicity,  “ au  musee  Kahn,  ime  le9on  sur  la  physiologie 
du  mariage,  ou  n’assistaient  pas  seulementdes  medecins  ou  des 
etudiants,  mais  des  commis,  des  ndgociants,  des  gens  du  monde.” 
Perhaps  it  was  au  musee  Kahn  that  the  author  discovered  the 
model  of  the  disembowelled  criminal.  The  notion  of  the  most 
benighted  foreigner  really  believing  that  the  silly  or  prurient 
simpletons  who  frequent  the  musee  Kahn  are  doctors,  merchants, 
men  of  fashion,  eagerly  “ assisting  ” at  a philosophic  lecture,  is  a 
fearful  warning  to  people  who  have  a fancy  for  generalizing  about 
the  ways  of  other  countries.  It  is  not  surprising  that  anybody 
who  could  mistake  the  musee  Kahn  for  the  central  school  of 
English  physiology  should  find  in  the  London  Journal  the  most 
admirable  kind  of  English  literature.  And  journals  of  this  stamp 
are  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  “ the  singular  horizons 
which  they  open  on  English  life.”  Their  advertisements  disclose 
the  profound  depth  of  national  vice,  and  the  readers  of  the  Revue 
Franqaise  are  gravely  told  that  the  following  advertisement  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  generally  admired  of  these  singular 
horizons : — 

Nouvelle  publication.  Les  Jeunes  Femmes  de  Londres,  ou  Les  Mystires  de 
Mimdt,  roman  de  haute  et  amoureuse  vie,  par  le  lieutenant  Parker,  compre- 
nant  la  vie  et  les  aventures  de  nombreuses  femmes  {females')  qui  frequentent 
de  nuit  les  rues  de  la  Mdtropole.  Ce  roman  retrace  les  iniquites  dont  la 
grande  citd  abonde  et  montre  a cotd  de  la  Pauvrete  et  du  Crime,  la  Vertu,  la 
Paix  et  la  Bonheur.  Pferes,  lisez  les  Yonng  Ladies  of  London ! Mferes,  lisez 
les  Young  Ladies  of  London ! Freres,  lisez  les  Young  Ladies  of  London ! 
Scours,  lisez  les  Young  Ladies  of  Ijondon  ! et  vous  connaitrez  les  crimes  et 
les  infamies,  et  les  mystferes  de  minuit. 

“ So,”  says  this  subtle  observer  of  society,  “you  see  that  even 
Puritan  England  knows  how  to  read  a certain  sort  of  literature 
that  we  read  and  read  over  again  in  France.”  M.  Claretie’s  ad- 
mission, that  England  may  perhaps  one  day  enjoy  unclean  books 
almost  as  keenly  as  they  are  relished  in  a country  which  reads 
them  again  and  again,  is  most  truly  gratifying.  It  is  always  a 
comfort  to  think  that  we  may  one  day  come  up  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  civilization  in  Europe,  though  the  means  to  such  an  end 
may  seem  slightly  distasteful.  We  must  resolutely  shake  off  all 
our  hypocritical  Puritanism,  sedulously  “ assist  ” at  the 
philosophic  discourses  of  Dr.  Kahn,  and  pmsue  a careful 
Mudy  of  such  edifying  works  as  the  Mysteries  of  Midnight. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  shaking  off  the  Puritanism,  and  on  this 
point  our  censor  has  grave  doubts  as  to  our  progress.  “ La  reine 
regne,  mais  le  cant  gouverne,  et  c’est  bien  le  plus  insupportable 


des  gouvernants.”  'Mt  is  cant  which  determines  that  we  shall  cut 
our  bread  with  the  help  of  a fork,  that  we  shall  not  blow  our  nose 
too  loudly,  and  that  we  shall  lay  aside  certain  names  for  clothes 
that  are  perfectly  ‘ mentiouable,’  but  that  seem  to  English  modesty 
improper.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  circles  in  which 
these  curious  canons  of  etiquette  are  so  oppressively  observed. 
We  always  fancied  that  bread  was  broken  in  London  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  at  Paris.  If  M.  Claretie  finds  any  genuine 
pleasure  in  blowing  his  nose  as  noisily  as  possible,  few  Englishmen 
would  care  to  interfere  with  so  exceedingly  graceful  an  amusement. 
If  the  right  of  boisterous  nasal  trumpeting  is  one  of  the  immortal 
principes  de  ’89  we  are  quite  willing  to  admire  it  with  all  the  rest, 
and  ready  to  find  it  substituted  for  the  Marseillaise  as  the  musical 
emblem  of  French  republicanism.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  what 
cant  has  to  do  with  trousers,  but  it  is  harder  to  believe  that  the 
latter  are  invariably  styled  “ unmentionables  ” in  the  daily  dis- 
course of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

But  these  are  trifling  proofs  of  the  supremacy  of  “le  cant.”  M. 
Claretie  would  no  doubt  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  bread  and 
the  fork,  and  perhaps  a cornet-a-piston  or  trombone  might  be  some 
slight  compensation  for  the  deprivation  of  his  simpler  luxury.  It  is 
the  British  Sunday  which  makes  the  realm  of  cant  the  most  intoler- 
able abiding-place  in  Europe.  If  we  had  any  sense  we  should  all 
imitate  the  example  of  our  judicious  countryman  who  made  it  a 
rule  to  leave  London  for  Dover  every  Saturday  night,  and  never 
failed  to  pass  his  Sunday  in  Calais.  “Un  homme  ifisolu  est 
capable  de  tout  pour  ^viter  la  tyrannie  dominicale  que  s’impose 
I’Angleterre.”  M.  Claretie’s  accoimt  of  the  London  Sunday  con- 
tains the  old  story  of  every  foreigner.  Spleen  shows  itself  at 
every  street-corner,  and  ennui  marches  slowly  across  the  inter- 
minable parks.  The  day,  ordinarily  consisting  of  twelve  hom-s,  is 
now  forty-eight  hours.  Men  comptees.  People  go  to  church,  return 
home,  and  go  to  church  again.  Or  else  they  lock  their  doors  with 
earnest  caution,  and  stealthily  read  the  last  new  novel  or  the  news- 
paper. “ Miss  Braddon  remplace  la  Bible,  et  I’on  est  cense  prier 
en  lisant  le  Secret  dC Aurora  Floyd.”  Sometimes  the  wretched 
Londoner  flies  to  Richmond  or  Kieic,  but  religion  pursues  him 
even  there,  and  street-preachers  make  life  a burden  to  him.  It  is, 
we  are  assured,  quite  a common  thing,  when  the  preacher  (gene- 
rally a grocer  or  butcher  by  profession)  displeases  his  involuntary 
congregation,  for  the  crowd  to  upset  the  chair  on  which  he  is 
standing,  and  to  hustle  him  brutally  away,  covered  with  blows 
and  execrations.  But  if  the  preacher  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  disciples,  they  take  his  part,  and  “ on  se  boxo  furieusement  ” 
by  way  of  sanctifying  the  Sunday. 

The  writer’s  personal  experiences  are  not  less  remarkable. 
He  was  staying  with  English  friends  one  Sunday,  and  after 
yawning  all  the  morning,  they  invited  him  towards  noon  to  play  at 
cards.  Of  com-se,  the  wearied  Frenchman  was  only  too  happy  to 
do  anything.  The  cards  produced  were  expressly  made  to  keep 
alive  patriotic  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  “ Les  rois 
bibliques  y sont  remplaces  par  des  majordomes  anglais;  Argine 
devient  la  reine  Anne ; Ogier  et  Lahire,  I’amiral  Napier  ou  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  et  ces  personnages  sont  entoures  d’une  aureole 
sans  fin  de  victories,  plus  spdcialement  remportees  sur  les  armdes  ou 
les  flottes  franjaises.”  However,  the  patriotic  cards  answered 
the  purpose  until  all  at  once  there  was  a knock  at  the  door.  The 
whole  family  were  struck  dumb  with  consternation,  and  before 
the  astounded  guest  could  ask  what  it  was  all  about,  “ cartes 
patriotiques,  romsms,  journaux  illustrds,  tout  avait  disparu  dans 
les  profondeuTS  d’un  vaste  tablier,  et  les  Bibles  prestement 
ouvertes  au  hasard  etaient  lues  avec  une  aviditd  pleine  de 
ferveur!”  Here  M.  Claretie  left  them,  and,  half  mad  with 
despair  and  dulness,  he  threw  himself  into  the  train  for  Richmond. 
It  appears  that,  on  English  railways,  “ to  do  thirty  leagues  an 
hour  is  a mere  trifle.”  Cue  may  pick  up  a good  many  other  bits 
of  useful  and  accmate  information  in  this  essay.  For  instance, 
the  Travellers’  Club  in  Pall  Mall  sends  two  members  every 
year  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  then  publishes  an 
account  of  the  exploit.  No  Englishnian  ever  speaks  to  a 
Frenchman  for  ten  minutes  without  leading  the  conversation 
up  to  Waterloo.  Every  English  home  is  furnished  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  fashion.  Cn  the  chimney-piece  are  a few 
souvenirs  under  glass  covers.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
engravings  representing  incidents  of  the  Indian  war.  The 
Family  Bible,  “avec  les  dates  de  mariages  et  de  naissances  est 
tovjours  ouverte  sur  la  table  communed’  The  members  of  the  family 
take  their  meals  together,  but  in  strict  silence.  In  the  evening, 
over  tea  and  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  the  eldest  son  reads 
aloud  from  the  new  magazine.  Such  is  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  best  English  society.  But,  though  demm'e  enough  in  the 
presence  of  the  ever  open  Bible,  “ces  blondes  Miss  font  hardiment 
la  poursuite  au  mari.”  This  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail 
to  discover  from  the  timid  advances  of  all  English  young  men, 
who  think  they  see  a snare  in  every  blue  eye  and  every  fair  curl. 
“ How  many  simple  and  too  trusting  hearts,”  patheticallj'  exclaims 
M.  Claretie,  “ have  found  themselves  sued  by  children  of  sixteen 
before  a Court  your  realisation  de  promesses.”  It  is  quite  common 
in  Hyde  Park  to  see  “de  charmantes  Miss”  waiting,  unattended 
and  alone,  at  the  foot  of  a tree  for  the  young  man  to  whom  they 
•have  written  the  evening  before.  “ Ceci  s’appelle  la  flirtation.” 
Even  the  popular  festivals  in  England  have  their  disgusting  side. 
At  Christmas,  for  example,  through  dense  fogs  the  voices  of 
crowds  of  singers  penetrate  yoiu’  ears.  Everybody  presses 
eagerly  round  the  fat  goose,  entource  do  palates.  And  then 
comes  the  ball  with  its  “lustre  inaudit”  of  mistleto,  under 
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■which  every  ‘'jeune  miss  a le  soin  de  s’arretev  souvent.” 
But  the  most  oil'ensive  and  indelicate  achievement  of  English 
women  was  the  erection  in  Hyde  Park  of  “ cet  horrible  Achille 
oil  plutot  Wellington  tout  nu.”  This  is  precisely  the  remark  one 
might  expect  from  persons  who  find  pleasure  in  assisting  at 
anatomical  museums  in  the  Ilaymarket.  A man  who  could  dis- 
cover nothing  but  objects  of  proper  interest  in  such  repositories 
is  sure  to  be  tlie  first  to  cry  out  against  an  undressed  statue. 

One  incident  during  M.  Claretio’s  sojourn  in  London  is  much 
too  rich  to  be  passed  over.  Walking  down  Regent  Street  one 
morning  before  the  passers-by  were  very  numerous,  he  saw  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  tracing  with  his  umbrella  on  the  mud  of  the 
pavement  “ une  sdrie  d’attaques  assez  vertes  centre  la  reine 
Victoria,  et  proposait  une  s^rie  d’amendements  a je  ne  sais  quelle 
adresse.”  A policeman,  tapping  him  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
desired  him  to  move  on. 

“ Comment  ? ” (lit  I’liomme  au  pafapluie.  “ Eh ! ne  suis-je  pas  libre 
d'chrire  cc  qu’il  me  plait  ? ” 

“ Libre  on  effot  d’ecrire,  sir,”  r^pondit  le  policeman,  “ mais  non  pas  sur 
Ics  trottoirs,  car  cle  cette  f'acjoii  vous  geuez  la  circulation  publique.” 

“ C’cst  juste,”  fit  le  gentleman. 

II  efiaca  du  pied  les  inscriptions  faites  dans  la  bone,  prit  son  crayon,  et 
traca  cette  fois  ses  injures  sur  la  nniraille  blanche  d’une  m.iison  voisine. 
“ ilia  maison,"  dit-il  au  policeman,  pour  dviter  toute  observation  nouvelle. 
Le  policeman  salua,  tourna  les  talons  et  laissa  faire. 

The  French  are,  indeed,  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  generalization 
and  imaginative  faculties  that  may  fairly  be  considered  unrivalled. 


BAR  MEETINGS. 

TIHE  movement  set  on  foot  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  the  hope 
of  reforming  a system  of  law-reporting  which  had  become  a 
serious  grievance,  has,  to  all  appearance,  come  to  an  end  in  a final 
meeting  of  the  Bar,  at  which  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  was  carried  by  a very  small 
majority.  Nothing  less  than  unanimity,  if  even  that,  would  have 
given  the  scheme  proposed  a chance  of  practical  success,  and 
nothing  like  unanimity  exists.  We  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment at  this  result,  for  we  were  not  of  those  who  from  the  first 
considered  that  the  object  in  view  was  too  unimportant  to  justify 
a formal  appeal  to  the  profession,  and  we  had  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  might  lead  to  the  resumption,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  of  its  once  acknowledged  duty  of  promulgating  the 
law,  and  insuring  the  certainty  and  singleness  of  the  records  of 
judicial  decisions. 

The  whole  history  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  movement 
does,  it  must  be  owned,  add  weight  to  the  objections  of  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  machinery  of  public  meetings  “being  resorted  to. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  agitation  was  given  by  a pamphlet  cir- 
culated by  a very  enthusiastic  and  single-minded  reformer,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Q.C.,  with,  if  we  rightly  remember,  a postscript  by  a 
Mr.  Bindley,  an  able  junior,  belonging,  like  Mr.  Daniel,  to  the 
Equity  Bar.  The  points  insisted  on  were,  that  the  existing 
Reports  were  far  more  numerous  and  voluminous  than  the  Bar 
ought  to  be  called  upon  either  to  read  or  to  purchase^  and  that  the 
established  free-trade  system  ought  to  be  superseded  by  a single 
set  of  Reports,  which  should  be  at  once  authoritative,  compen- 
dious, and  cheap.  A scheme  which  proposed,  not  only  to 
relieve  the  profession  from  a heavy  tax  in  time  and  money,  but 
to  simplify  and  condense  the  mysterious  nebula  of  English 
law,  deserved  and  received  a considerable  amount  of  support, 
not  only  from  those  w’ho  believed  'vrith  the  projectors  in 
the  practicability  of  working  it  by  co-operative  agency, 
but  also  from  another  class,  who  saw  in  official  intervention  the 
only  possible  alternative  to  open  competition.  A requisition  to 
the  Attorney-General  to  convene  the  Bar  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  numerously  signed,  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
Equity  Bar,  and  just  a year  ago  a first  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
an  admirably-chosen  Committee  of  twenty-two,  including  many 
leading  names,  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report.  After  a long 
interval,  a Report  was  issued,  from  which  it  appeared,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  a variety  of  proposals  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Committee.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were 
that  of  Mr.  Montague  Smith,  Q.C.,  in  favour  of  in'vi'ting  Govern- 
ment action,  and  the  scheme  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
agitation,  based  on  the  co-operative  principle.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  this  last  project  was  to  find  a solid  financial  basis ; but  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Daniel’s  speech  on  Monday,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leag'ue,  Mr.  Bindley,  carefully  investigated  the  figures,  and  were 
sanguine  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  in  the  end 
fourteen  members  of  the  Committee  consented  to  sign  the 
Report.  This  contained  a very  elaborate  scheme  for  esta- 
blishing a new  set  of  Reports,  to  be  worked  by  a Council, 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  a printer  who  was  to  find  the  capital 
required  j and  a confident  hope  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
that  the  new  series  would  extinguish  all  rival  publications,  and 
thus  permanently  secure  the  unity  and  cheapness  which,  together 
with  judicious  selection  and  accuracy  in  the  Reports,  were  the 
grand  objects  of  the  agitation. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  this  project  was  brought  before 
the  Bar  at  a meeting  in  July  last,  which,  after  a brief  discus- 
sion, was  adjourned  over  the  Long  Vacation.  It  was  generally 
imagined  that  the  adjournment  was  practically  sine  die,  but  this 
was  a mistake,  for  the  terms  of  the  motion  left  the  Attorney- 
General  no  choice  but  to  re-assemble  the  meeting  in  the  month  of 
November.  On  the  occasion  of  the  July  meeting  we  expressed 
our  view  of  Mr.  Daniel’s  project,  and  we  need  not  repeat  opinions 


which  subsequent  events  seem  strongly  to  confirm.  To  us  it  ap- 
peared a well-meant  but  eminently  unpractical  attempt,  so  hopeless 
on  the  financial  side  as  scarcely  to  call  for  very  serious  criticism. 
We  see,  from  the  pamphlet  with  which  Mr.  Daniel  prepared 
the  way  for  the  ndjouiued  meeting,  tliat  ho  objects  to  the 
levity  of  our  tone,  and  finds  our  “merriment”  “grim,”  which  is 
perhaps  natural;  and  as  he  is  undoubtedly  earnest  and  disin- 
terested, if  not  well-advised,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  his  project 
started,  we  will  endeavour  on  this  occasion  to  maintain  all  possible 
gi-avity.  And  the  considerations  which  this  last  meeting  must 
suggest  to  every  one  are  really  of  a much  graver  character  than 
any  controversy  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a law-publishing  specula- 
tion. Tlic  question  whether  the  experiment  which  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  were  prepared  to  try  was  or  was  not  hopeless 
on  the  face  of  it  needs  no  further  discussion  after  what  has 
passed,  but  a few  words  are  duo  to  the  more  serious  inquiiy 
whether  it  was  not  a mistake  to  engage  the  profession  in  plat- 
form agitation  at  all.  In  the  first  instance,  we  certainly  thought 
little  of  the  objections  to  this  course;  not  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a light  matter  to  introduce  anything  like  sectional  con- 
troversy into  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession,  but  because  we 
honestly  believed  that  the  Ear  would  be  proof  against  the 
temptations  of  the  platform,  and  that  the  common  errors  of 
public  meetings  would  be  avoided  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  This  time 
: the  affair  has  passed  off  without  any  serious  cause  for  regret,  but 
there  is  quite  enough  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  on  Monday 
last  to  warn  the  members  of  the  Bar  that  it  is  desirable  not  to 
repeat  too  often  the  experiment  of  public  discussion  on  their 
domestic  controversies.  Once  before,  in  the  course  of  last  month, 
the  Bar  met  in  great  force  with  the  worthy  object  of  doing  honour 
to  their  French  brethren  in  the  person  of  M.  Berryer.  At  that 
highly  successful  banquet,  French  and  English  lawj-ers  vded  with 
each  other  in  the  praise  of  their  common  profession,  and  first 
among  the  qualities  which  they  justly  ascribed  to  their  order  was 
that  inherent  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  which  is  nowhere 
learned  so  well  as  in  'the  career  of  forensic  advocacy.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  school  in  which  the  lesson  may  be  so  readily  unlearned 
as  in  that  of  platform  agitation ; and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  may  be  well  that  meetings  of  the  Bar  should  at  any  rate 
not  become  the  normal  remedy  for  every  professional  gi-ievance. 

The  late  meeting  brought  out  in  very  strong  relief  the  extreme 
susceptibility  of  the  legal  mind  on  this  subject.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee-majority  was  published  without 
any  statement  of  the  information  which  had  been  collected  as  to 
the  practicable  feasibility  of  the  plan  recommended,  and  indeed 
without  anything  in  the  nature  of  argument  or  evidence  at 
all.  The  character  of  the  Committee — composed,  as  it  was,  of 
men  of  the  highest  honour  and  position  at  the  Bar — ^was  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  this  course  had  been  taken  in  the  most 
entire  good  faith,  and  without  any  intention  of  concealment. 
It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  see  many  reasons  to  explain  the  imusual 
absence  of  confirmatory  e'vidence.  The  Report  was  probably 
repared  in  haste  for  the  July  meeting,  when  it  might  have 
een  scarcely  possible  for  the  majority  to  reconcile  their  minor 
differences  in  time  to  enable  them  to  agree  on  a definite  argument 
in  favour  of  their  project.  The  Long  Vacation,  which  followed 
the  adjournment,  might  have  afforded  time  enough  to  put  an 
appendix  into  shape,  but  the  notion  of  a committee  of  hard-worked 
lawyers  being  got  together  in  the  Long  Vacation  would  have  been 
supremely  absurd.  The  consequence  was  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  was  again  moved  before  any  of  the  materials  on  which  it 
was  founded  had  been  put  into  print  for  the  information  of  the 
Bar.  In  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  however,  certain  figures 
were  read  out  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Daniel,  which,  to  his  hopeful 
mind,  justified  the  expectation  of  financial  success.  Instantly  the 
professional  instinct  manifested  itself  in  a desire  to  examine  the 
papers  relied  on,  and  some  reluctance  was  displayed  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  project  until  every  one  who  pleased  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deliberately  picking  the  figures  to  pieces,  which,  however 
practicable  at  leisure,  it  was  at  any  rate  not  easy  to  do  without  a 
better  acquaintance  with  them  than  could  be  gathered  by  hearing 
them  partially  read  out  in  a crowded  hall.  The  j udicious  course  for 
the  Oommittee  would  perhaps  have  been  immediately  to  offer  to  print 
the  documents  from  which  they  had  read,  but  it  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  all  sides  that  there  had  been  quite  meetings  enough  already, 
and  that  another  adjournment  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Probably  this  ■view  would  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  but 
for  another  blunder  which  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  made 
in  the  conduct  of  their  cause.  When  the  July  meeting  was 
adjourned,  a suggestion  was  offered  by  hR.  Manisty,  Q.C.,  that 
subscriptions  should  be  at  once  invited,  in  order  that  at  the 
next  meeting  some  judgment  might  be  formed  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  2,000  subscribers,  the  number  stated  by  the 
Report  to  be  essential  to  wairant  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
terprise. This  suggestion  was  not  strictly  binding  on  the  Com- 
mittee, but,  although  they  thought  that  the  list  would  be  more 
difficult  to  fill  up  before  than  after  the  adoption  of  the  scheme, 
circulars  inviting  subscriptions  were  distiibuted  among  members 
of  the  Bar.  The  response  (partly,  it  is  said,  from  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  the  appeal  was  made)  was  more  ludi- 
crously inadequate  than  the  least  sangaiine  had  expected,  and  this 
response  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  when  the  Bar 
assembled  on  Monday  to  vote  upon  their  scheme.  Whether  the 
Committee  would  have  produced  the  returns  if  thej'  had  been 
favourable  to  the  scheme  of  the  majority,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture ; but  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  to  reveal  the 
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failure  of  their  appeal,  even  witli  an  explanation  of  the  special 
causes  -which  -were  considered  to  haye  aggravated  it,  -would  have 
unfairly  prejudiced  their  chances  with  the  meeting,  and  re- 
peated requests  for  a statement  of  the  number  of  subscribers 
were  received  in  blank  silence.  That  those  who  directed  the 
tactics  of  the  Committee  were  entirely  free  from  any  desire  to 
conceal  facts,  however  damaging,  which  would,  in  their  opinion, 
conduce  to  a fair  vote  on  the  merits  of  their  project, 
no  one  who  knew  how  the  Committee  was  composed  could  deli- 
berately doubt ; but  it  was  not  the  less  a gi’eat  mistake  to  refuse 
to  a meeting  of  lawj'ers  information  which  they  not  unreasonably 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  ask.  It  is  not  always  easy,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  heat  of  public  discussion,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  injudicious  suppression  of  these  returns  was 
that,  while  every  other  amendment  was  left  almost  unsupported,  a 
motion  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  produce  the  financial 
data  of  their  project,  and  the  result  of  their  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions, was  only  negatived  by  a majority  of  126  to  11 1 — a victory 
which,  when  the  numbers  of  the  Committee  are  taken  into  accormt, 
seems  very  nearly  tantamount  to  a defeat.  Even  then  it  would 
have  been  a -wise  and  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
not  to  insist  on  the  light  they  had  won  to  keep  the  meeting  in 
ignorance;  but  they  determined  otherwise.  The  substantive 
motion  was  put,  and,  after  two  trials,  the  Attorney- General  was 
able  to  see  that  -the  show  of  hands  was  in  favom’  of  the  Report. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was  announced  that  the  number  of 
subscriptions  promised  was  less  than  300.  How  much  less  is 
still  a mystery,  but  the  true  figm’e  is,  no  doubt,  between  200 
and  300. 

If  the  Benchers  of  the  several  Inns,  and  the  Judges  whose  co- 
operation is  requisite,  should  think  that  the  voice  of  the  profession 
has  been  declared  with  sufficient  unanimity,  the  Report  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acted  on  when  the  number  of  subscribers  shall  have  been 
increased  eight  or  tenfold ; but,  in  the  meantime,  the  field  will 
probably  be  considered  open  in  case  the  Government  should 
at  length  awake  to  its  duty  of  interposing  to  preserve  the 
records  of  the  law.  But,  whatever  the  end  may  be  in  the 
matter  of  reporting-reform,  we  hope  that  the  machinery  of 
public  meetings  -will  not  soon  be  revived  for  that  or  any  similar 
purpose.  It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  an  amendment  was 
lost,  by  however  narrow  a majority,  which  might  have  been 
misunderstood  as  a censure  on  the  conduct  of  an  inquiry 
by  members  of  the  Bar.  That  no  such  imputation  was  de- 
served or  intended  may  be  taken  for  granted ; but  this  does  not 
altogether  do  away  with  the  force  of  the  warning,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  character  of  English  advocacy  for 
scrupulous  fairness  would  be  raised  by  too  much  familiarity  with 
the  reticences,  and  too  frequent  exposure  to  the  misconceptions, 
which  spring  up  so  freely  in  the  morbid  atmosphere  of  public 
meetings.  We  feel  sure  that  we  have  seen  the  last  for  a long 
time  of  controversial  assemblies  of  the  Bar,  and  that  for  the 
future  the  Attorney-General  will  not  be  asked  to  preside  over 
any  meeting  of  his  profession  less  harmonious  than  that  which 
offered  its  homage  to  the  most  illustrious  of  the  advocates  of 
France. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  TABERNACLE. 

Mr.  SPURGEON  has  commenced,  with  the  winter  season,  a 
course  of  lectures  which  probably  affbrds  the  best  example 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  comic  Christianity  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  is  the  fountain-head,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  the  most 
eminent  professor.  In  taking  for  the  subject  of  a recent  lecture 
“ Light,”  and  introducing  into  it  a stable  lantern,  Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
perhaps  inspired  by  the  example  of  a famous  minister  of  another 
Church  who  proposed,  if  he  did  not  compose,  an  edifying  meditation 
on  a broomstick.  As  he  truly  says,  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  is  enforced  by  reference  to  the  common  objects  of 
daily  life  ; but  there  is  between  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  and 
those  of  the  Tabernacle  this  difference,  that  the  former  are  not  at 
all  funny.  To  show  that  the  same  idea  may  be  treated  in  manners 
widely  different,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  “ Light  of  the  World  ” with  the  figure  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon presenting  to  the  notice  of  his  audience  that  familiar  article  of 
domestic  use,  a candle-box.  We  have  most  of  us  seen  this  article. 
In  shape  it  is  cylindrical ; it  is  made  of  metal,  painted  brown,  and 
is  so  constructed  as  to  hang  by  nails  against  a wall.  Now,  if  you 
were  to  go  into  your  kitchen  and  desire  a servant  to  produce  this 
article,  it  is  possible  that  you  would  not  derive  any  great  amuse- 
ment from  inspecting  it.  But  if  Mr.  Spurgeon,  a minister  of 
religion,  comes  forward  before  a large  assemblage  of  his  admirers 
with,  this  same  article  in  his  hands,  and  proceeds  to  discourse  upon 
it,  the  effect  is  novel  and  delightful.  A candle-box  is  intended  to 
contain  candles,  but  while  the  candles  remain  in  it  they  cannot  be 
lighted,  and  until  they  are  lighted  they  do  not  assist  in  dispelling 
the  surrounding  darkness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bestow  a word  of 
explanation  upon  this  parable,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  an  ob- 
vious remark  that  the  nature  of  man  in  Tabernacle  or  in  Cathedral 
is  much  the  same.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  went  on  a Continental  tour, 
he  would  probably  have  much  to  say  on  his  return  about  “ mum- 
meries,” and  the  like,  which  he  had  witnessed  in  foreign  churches. 
But  if  he  would  look  fairly  at  his  own  proceedings,  he  would  see 
that  they  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those  of  the  priests  whom 
he  regards  with  something  between  compassion  and  contempt. 
As  he  “engages  in  prayer”  before  and  after  his  lecture,  ho  is 
not  able,  nor  would  he  be  willing,  to  deny  that  it  has  something 


of  a religious  character,  while  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  amuse  or 
occupy,  and  gently  excite,  his  hearers’  minds.  There  are  many 
churches  and  chapels  where  candles  are  kept  burning  upon  altars, 
and  sound  Protestants  have  usually  held  it  “ very  stuff  0’  the  con- 
science ” to  denounce  this  practice  as  a Romish  superstition.  But 
Mr.  Spurgeon  introduces  into  his  lecture  not  only  candles  and 
candlesticks  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  patterns,  and  colours,  but  also 
snuffers,  extinguishers,  save-alls,  lucifer-matches,  and  patent 
night-lights.  He  said  that,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
there  were  golden  snuffers,  but  no  extinguishers,  because 
Providence  very  often  snuffs  people  — and  they  want  it  — 
but  does  not  extinguish  them.  There  are  differences  of  method 
between  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  priests  whom  he  unconsciously 
resembles,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  principle  is  the  same.  The 
Romanist  symbolism  may  be  described  as  having  a poetical,  while 
that  of  the  Tabernacle  has  a comic,  aspect ; but  it  is  the  same  thing 
in  substance,  and  the  cause  of  its  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  characteristic  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  all  the  better  for 
being  made  to  laugh  occasionally,  but  some  of  us  prefer  to  go  to 
church  on  one  day  and  to  a pantomime  on  another.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  Tabernacle  seems  to  be  that  it  is  church  and  pantomime 
combined.  The  combination,  however,  is  by  no  means  modern ; 
and  if  the  Roman  Church  has  in  this  century  abandoned  it  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  the  reason  is  that  in  this  instance  she  conceived  her- 
self to  be  doing  what  she  seldom  does — that  is,  to  be  moving 
with  the  times.  It  is  droll  to  see  the  most  advanced  and  uncom- 
promising of  Protestants  arraying  themselves  in  the  cast-off 
fripperies  of  Romanism.  There  is  a just,  and  there  may  be  an  ex- 
treme, use  of  symbolism  in  worship.  Every  vestment,  every 
ornament,  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the  necessary  fabric  and 
fittings  of  a church  may  suggest  profitable  thoughts  to  minds 
instructed  to  perceive  their  symbolic  meaning.  Even  the  weather- 
cock on  the  steeple  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a pious  poem 
which  begins : — 

Multi  sunt  presbyter!  qui  ignorant  quare 

Gallus  super  Domini  domum  solet  stare. 

Throw  do-wn  the  steeple,  melt  the  weather-cock,  tear  the  vest- 
ments and  smash  the  ornaments,  and  you  get  a tabernacle  where 
pure,  simple,  intellectual  religion  may  find  an  appropriate  home. 
And  what  will  such  religion  do  to  make  its  home  comfortable 
when  it  takes  possession  ? Why  it  will  hire  Mr.  Spurgeon,  -with 
his  candlesticks  and  other  properties,  to  lecture  upon  “Light.” 
There  is  trade  done  in  the  Tabernacle,  as  in  the  Temple  of  old 
time.  Sermons  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  portraits  of  the  famous  Baptist 
preacher,  spiritual  almanacs,  pious  newspapers,  awakening- 
tracts,  and  photographic  interiors  of  the  Tabernacle,  are  all  dis- 
played upon  a counter.  Probably  one  who  makes  a first  visit  there 
will  come  away  with  thoughts  divided  between  the  lectoer  and 
the  audience.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  inexhaustible  flow  of  ideas  and 
language,  and  clear  and  powerful  voice,  are  gifts  which  raise  him 
far  above  the  common  herd  of  coarse,  vulgar,  well-to-do  trades- 
men who  support  and  admire  him.  But  what  a very  queer  lot 
these  frequenters  of  the  Tabernacle  for  the  most  part  are ! It 
cannot  be  unfair  to  take  a penny  paper,  called  the  Christian  World, 
which  is  sold  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  affording  some 
conception  of  the  position,  wants,  wishes,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  looks  for  purchasers.  We  learn,  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  paper,  that  “ a respectable  Christian  widow  ” is  on  the 
look-out  for  a situation,  and  we  infer  that  it  is  within  the  expe- 
rience of  readers  of  this  paper,  or  at  all  events  is  contemplated  by 
them  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  Christians  who  are  not 
respectable.  The  next  advertisement  states  that  “ an  evangelist 
(young  married),  who  has  been  labouring  abroad,  seeks  an  opening 
in  the  country.”  Persons  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
of  the  Tabernacle  might  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  right  the  advertiser  has  to  call  himself  an  “evan- 
gelist ” ; and  although  the  original  apostles  were  mostly  chosen 
from  some  trade  or  handicraft,  it  is  a little  surprising  to  hear 
that  this  evangelist  is  able  and  willing  to  undertake  any  employ- 
ment “ commercial,  educational,  or  photographic,”  and  understands 
French.  The  next  advertisement  is  by  a young  man,  “ a member 
of  a Christian  Church,”  who  wishes  for  a situation  as  under- 
gardener ; and  the  next,  which  is  headed  “ Missionary  or  Evan- 
gelist,” comes  from  a young  married  man  who  “ seeks  a 
re-engagement  as  above.”  Whether  the  duties  of  a modem 
missionary  or  evangelist  at  all  resemble  those  of  a pi-imitive 
apostle  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  the  pay,  seeing  that  the  “young 
married  man  ” evidently  expects  to  get  a berth  upon  which  him- 
self and  his  wife  may  live,  and  his  family  may  increase  and 
multiply.  We  don’t  know  whether  a missionary  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  or  a photographic  evangelist,  is  not  even  a more 
surprising  novelty  than  an  apostle  in  a swallow-tailed  coat.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advertiser  does  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
desires  to  take  to  photography,  or  book-keeping,  or  teaching  French, 
because  evangelism  is  a bad  trade.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  further 
that,  as  regards  other  trades,  customers  may  derive  benefit  from 
the  spiritual  proficiency  of  shopkeepers  and  assistants.  “A 
Christian  young  man”  wants  a situation  as  counterman  to  a 
grocer  and  tea-dealer.  A single  young  man,  “ member  of  a 
Christian  Church,”  announces  to  master-bakers  that  he  “desires  a 
situation  with  religious  people.”  Grocers  and  provision-merchants 
are  informed  that  “ a respectable  young  man  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples ” wants  a re-engagement  to  manage  a branch  or  attend 
at  tlie  counter.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  published  an  almanac,  he 
will  perhaps  go  on  to  give  us  a directoiy  by  which  we  may  learn 
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•wliere  to  buy  evangelical  tea  unmixed  with  sloe-leaves,  Christian 
sugar  in  which  there  is  no  sand,  missionary  bread  imadulterated 
witli  bone-dust,  and  genuine  Nonconformist  pepper  in  which  tliere 
i.'j  not  a particle  of  P.  D.  There  is  another  advertisement  by  a 
grocer  who  does  not  make  any  profession  of  Christian  principles, 
but  who  certainly  must  have  laid  in  a large  stock  of  them  at 
Avholesale  prices,  for  otherwise  the  proposal  which  he  makes 
might  be  considered  suspicious,  if  not  dangerous.  “ Wanted,  a 
young  person  to  act  as  housekeeper  to  a young  man  in  the  grocery 
trade.”  Here  we  see  the  full  value  of  what  is  called  Christian 
liberty ; for  if  a mere  unspurgeonized  profane  grocer  wanted  a young 
“ person  ’ ’ to  keep  house  for  him,  censorious  neighbours  would  shake 
their  , heads.  But  of  course,  when  these  things  are  done  by  evan- 
gelical grocers,  and  on  Christian  principles,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Tabernacle,  they  are  all  right.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress 
to  find  that  not  only  the  primary  wants  of  life  are  supplied  to 
evangelical  Christians  by  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  their  own  con- 
nexion, but  even  “ the  dress  and  mantle  business  ” is  contemplated 
as  suitable  to  be  engaged  in  by  “ a member  of  a Wesleyan  family  ” 
as  an  apprentice.  Another  and  perhaps  stronger  mark  of  the 
same  tendency  towards  those  elegances  and  refinements  of  life 
which  threaten  to  obliterate  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Taber- 
nacle is  that  “ a middle-class  ladies’  school  ” advertises  for 
articled  pupils  at  moderate  premiums,  and  adds  “ instruction  to 
include  one  of  the  accomplishments.”  This  phrase  very  happily 
conveys  the  idea  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  seeking  to  refine  and 
beautify  itself.  We  will  only  add  one  more  quotation  from  the 
Chrislian  World,  which  is  taken  from  its  correspondence  relating 
to  '■  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  College.”  A writer  thinks  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is 
raised  up  to  do  a great  work,  and  therefore  sends  a post-office  order 
for  1 1.  He  asks  whether  others  will  not  come  forward  “ to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ” j but  it  seems  not,  for  the  Editor 
announces  that  he  has  only  got  14/.,  and  adds — “Cannot  a few 
of  our  readers  send  5/.  or  \ol.  eachf”  Among  the  sights  to  be 
seen  at  the  Tabernacle,  to  which  the  College  is  attached,  are  the 
collegians,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  them  that  their  looks  and 
manners  are  what  one  would  expect. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Penny  Almanac  for  1865  is  a striking  example 
■of  the  odd  jumble  which  he  habitually  makes  of  solemn  and 
trivial  every-day  subjects  of  thought.  Turning  to  the  page  for 
the  month  of  March,  it  is  headed  “ The  Christian  as  a Warrior”; 
and  to  each  day  of  the  month  is  affixed  a text  so* as  to  supply 
allusions  to  setting  up  banners,  putting  on  armour,  watching, 
and  standing  fast  in  the  faith.  'Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
we  have,  in  large  type — “Spurgeon’s  Twelve  Sermons,  with 
Life-like  Portrait.  Post  free,  1 2 stamps.”  The  inevitable  in- 
ference is  that  the  compiler  of  the  almanac  considers  Mr. 
Spurgeon  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  faithful  at  the 
very  least.  After  all,  however,  there  are  thousands,  and  perhaps 
millions,  of  people  to  whom,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  says,  “ Pull, 
Christian,  for  the  blessing  which  thy  tugging  in  prayer  shall 
bring  tliee,  Heaven  only  can  compute,”  he  speaks  a language 
they  can  comprehend.  When  he  founded  his  College  to  supply 
pulpits  with  “ efficient  laborious  men  of  the  people  who  under- 
stand the  habits  of  the  working-classes,”  he  knew  quite  well  what 
he  was  about.  The  occupiers  of  these  pulpits  will  doubtless  take  for 
their  model  the  preacher  who  supplies  to  the  text,  “ All  that  the 
Eatlier  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me,”  the  commentary,  “No  man  was 
ever  taken  to  heaven  by  the  ears  ” ; who,  in  discoursing  on  humility, 
describes  a class  of  men  who  are  too  mean  to  be  humble,  men  who 
“ have  not  a soul  within  them  that  would  be  worth  the  notice  of  a 
sparrow-hawk  ” ; and  who  compares  the  intercession  which  procures 
acceptance  for  the  prayer  of  a sinful  man  to  a postage-stamp, 
which  ensures  the  transmission  of  a letter  although  it  may  have 
been  put  into  the  post  by  a dirty  hand  : — 

Your  black  hand  drops  a letter  before  Christ’s  feet,  but  that  black  hand 
will  not  stop  its  being  heard,  for  there  is  a stamp  upon  it — Jesus’  blood. 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Spurgeon  seems  to  have  got  into  a muddle 
with  his  metaphor — an  accident  which,  to  do  him  justice,  happens 
only  rarely.  In  the  next  sentence  he  says  the  letter  may  be  blotted 
and  blurred,  but  “ be  not  afraid,  for  God  knows  his  Son’s  signa- 
ture,” so  that  the  letter  which  a few  seconds  before  was  supposed 
to  be  wi'itten  by  the  sinner  is  now  attributed  to  the  Intercessor. 
A preacher  who  can  make  such  an  unexpected  application  of  a 
postage-stamp  would  certainly  be  capable  of  putting  a candle  in 
several  new  lights.  There  was  hanging  above  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
head,  as  he  lectured,  a chandelier  in  which  were  stuck  candles  of 
all  obtainable  shapes,  sizes,  colours,  and  varieties.  These  candles 
were  lighted  for  a final  effect,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  compared  the 
chandelier  to  the  Church,  in  which  many  ministers  with  various 
characters  and  talents  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  a Divine 
purpose.  Taking  the  Church  in  a comprehensive  sense,  the  com- 
parison was  just,  even  if  one  of  the  lighted  candles  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself. 


THE  MOTE  AND  THE  BEAM. 

ONE  day  last  week  the  Times  contained  an  excellent  article 
on  a couple  of  scoundrels  who  were  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  extorting  money  from  a young  man  whom  they  had 
deluded  into  consulting  them  about  a malady,  real  or  imaginary. 
These  rascals  received  the  severest  punishment  which  the  law 
could  give — namely,  two  years’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
The  Times  remarked,  -with  perfect  truth,  that  this  was  far  too 
light  a sentence,  that  they  w'ere  as  much  worse  than  garotters 
as  a systematic  receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  worse  than  a common 


thief,  and  that  the  means  whicli  they  used  were,  to  those  used 
by  garotters,  what  prolonged  torture  is  to  transient  violence. 
In  all  this  we  heartily  agree,  and  amongst  the  fruits  which  tlie 
next  session  of  I’arliament  is  to  bring  forth  it  may  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  one  will  be  an  Act,  in  a single  section,  assimilating 
the  case  of  those  who  extort  by  expo.siug  their  patient’s  diseases 
to  that  of  those  who  extort  l)y  accusing  of  infamous  crimes ; and 
if,  in  addition  to  the  penal  servitude  whicli  can  be,  and  already  is, 
awarded  in  the  last-mentioned  cases,  flogging  were  superadded  to 
both,  the  public  at  largo  would  be  well  pleased,  and  the  infamous 
wretches  who  carry  on  such  practices  would  be  addressed  by  the 
only  argument  which  they  are  certain  to  bo  able  to  understand. 

'The  Times,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  It  very  properly  said 
that  to  publish  the  filthy  advertisements  which  enable  these 
wretches  to  carry  on  their  robberies  was  in  some  degree  to  par- 
take of  their  guilt;  and  it  added,  that  those  loathsome  mock- 
scientilic  exhibitions  which  are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  leading 
thoroughfares  were  nuisances  of  the  same  kind,  which  ought 
to  be  abated  in  the  same  way  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law. 
This  is  perfectly  sound  doctrine.  We  would  even  go  a 
step  further.  Why  not  make  it  penal  either  to  publish,  or  dis- 
tribute in  the  streets,  or  post  on  the  walls  these  filthy  things  ? It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  draw  an  Act  which  would 
effectually  put  down  the  scoundrels  who  live  upon  the  agonies, 
bodily  and  mental,  of  a number  of  poor  lads,  who,  having  yielded 
to  the  temptations  of  youth,  exaggerate  the  consequences  and 
character  of  their  fault,  and,  instead  of  going  to  a respectable 
surgeon — who  would  both  cure  them,  and  respect  their  confidence, 
as  a mere  matter  of  course — put  themselves  in  the  power  of  gangs 
of  ruffians  who  are  capable  of  ruining  them  utterly  in  body  and 
soul.  We  have  been  far  too  mealy-mouthed  in  this  matter. 
There  can  be  no  real  reason  why  common  decency  should  not 
be  protected,  and  why  the  streets  should  not  be  purged,  once 
for  all,  from  foul  advertisements  and  still  fouler  exhibitions. 

Upon  all  this  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  our  contemporary, 
and  probably  no  decent  person  would  be  inclined  to  dissent. 
'The  evil  is  one  of  those  which  no  human  creature  would  stand 
up  to  defend  if  any  one  would  denotmee  it.  W^e  cannot, 
however,  stop  here.  There  is  a point  on  which  we  should 
hardly  agree  so  readily.  The  daily  press  in  general,  and  the  Times 
in  particular,  would  do  well  to  remove  the  beam  from  their 
own  eye  whilst  extracting  the  mote  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  their  neighbours.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  most  innocent  lad  or 
the  purest  woman  may  read  the  Times  advertisements  from  end 
to  end  without  meeting  anything  to  offend  the  eye  or  stain  the 
imagination.  From  the  announcements  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  down  to  the  end  of  the  “ want  places,”  all  is  perfectly 
proper;  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  the  news?  What  about 
the  report  of  Codrington  v.  Codrington  ? Which  is  worst — to  put, 
for  the  sake  of  a few  shillings,  into  the  corner  of  a paper,  an 
advertisement  which,  however  filthy,  cannot  be  called  attrac- 
tive even  to  the  most  degi’aded,  and  which  would  hardly  be 
read  by  any  one  to  whom  it  could  do  any  moral  harm ; 
or  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  most  popular  and  influen- 
tial paper  in  the  world  by  filling  five  or  six  columns  a day  for 
three  or  four  days  together  with  a story  more  attractive,  more 
immoral,  more  coarsely  expressed,  more  closely  studded  with  every 
filthy  detail  which  could  excite  and  gratify  the  prurient  curiosity 
of  young  people  hovering  on  the  verge  of  innocence,  than  the  most 
voluptuous  imagination  of  the  most  impure  of  French  novelists  ? 

We  are  accustomed  to  boast,  and  not  unjustly,  of  the  morality 
of  English  fiction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  on  the  whole,  though 
they  are  open  to  objections  on  other  grounds,  English  novels 
are  pretty  clean.  Our  sensation  romances  turn,  for  the  most 
part,  on  murder;  and  if  they  do  happen  to  derive  their  in- 
terest from  breaches  of  the  seventh  instead  of  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, they  generally  avoid  details.  This  may  seem  cold 
praise,  but  it  certainly  does  put  even  oiu-  worst  writers  on  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  the  worst  writers  amongst  our 
neighbour's.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  our  newspapers  P Are 
there  any  other  journals  in  Eiu’ope,  or  even  in  America, 
which  would  degrade  themselves  in  so  loathsome  a manner  ? It 
is  said  that  the  most  notorious  member  of  the  New  York  press 
owed  its  early  success  to  the  adroitness  with  which  its  enterprising 
editor  mingled  dirty  stories,  gleaned  from  various  soirrces,  with 
authentic  commercial  news ; but  the  American  press  of  the  pre- 
sent day  gives  far  less  prominence  than  our  own  to  the  wretched 
garbage  which  has  to  be  brought  forward  in  courts  of  law.  The 
Times  seems  to  revel  in  it.  It  reports  dirty  trials  with  a detail 
and  apparent  relish  which  makes  one  wonder  where  it  gets  its 
reporters.  No  doubt  they  possess  for  the  most  part  a certain  kind 
of  talent.  The  Times’  reports  of  law  proceedings  are,  as  a rule, 
very  well  done,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  conductors  of  that 
journal  have  so  laudable  an  anxiety  on  this  subject  that,  both  on 
the  circuits  and  in  London,  they  usually  employ  barristers  for  the 
work.  What  must  a man  of  education,  a member  of  a liberal  pro- 
fession, a gentleman  probably  by  birth  and  position,  be  made  of  who 
condescends  to  such  degradation  as  that  of  reporting  in  the  Divorce 
Court  in  the  style  approved  of  by  the  Tunes  P Of  course  a barrister 
is  often  engaged  in  dirty  cases.  There  is  more  or  less  dirt  in  a 
surprising  proportion  of  trials,  both  civil  and  criminal.  In  such 
cases  he  only  does  his  duty  by  taking  a full  note  on  the  back  of  his 
brief  of  the  evidence  which  is  given ; but  does  it  follow  that  he 
ought  to  use  means  to  give,  say,  a hundred  thousand  readers  an 
opportunity  of  reading  such  matter  ? Wliat  would  be  thought  of 
a judge  who  should  needlessly  publish  at  full  length  his  note- 
books, or  a selection  from  them?  Yet,  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he 
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would  do  nothing-  half  so  had  as  the  Times  did  in  the  case  in 
question,  and  habitually  does  in  similar  cases. 

We  wish  it  to  be  observed  that  our  censure  is  foimded  exclu- 
sively on  the  way  in  which  the  class  of  trials  in  question  is  reported. 
It  is,  of  course,  neither  to  be  expected  nor  -wished  that  a news- 
paper should  exclude  from  its  columns  every  reference  to  wicked- 
ness, or  even  evei-y  reference  to  sexual  immorality.  There  must 
be  many  things  in  newspapers  which  are  not  exactly  fit  for  the 
reading  of  boys  or  women.  No  doubt  the  Divorce  Court  must  be 
open,  and  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  its  proceedings,  but  the 
question  is,  how  much  ? Is  it  necessary  to  put  every  casual  reader 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of  a juror,  at  the  expense  of 
polluting  many  thousands  of  minds  -with  a vast  mass  of  that  very 
class  of  details  which  has  given  an  infamous  notoriety  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  French  novels  ? If,  in  Mrs.  Codrington’s  case, 
the  object  of  the  Times  had  been  the  legitimate  one  of  informing 
the  public  in  a general  way  of  the  working  of  the  new  Court  and 
the  new  Act,  the  whole  of  the  material  facts  might  have  been 
compressed  into  a single  cohmin  of  dry  statement,  which 
would  have  attracted  no  one  whatever.  For  instance,  what 
useful  purpose  was  served  by  . giving  at  full  length  all  Mrs. 
Watson’s  evidence  as  to  Mrs.  Codrington’s  conversations,  or 
by  giving  verbatim,  in  question  and  answer,  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Faithfull,  or  by  printing  at  full  length  that  most  filthy  letter  signed 

Lilian  ” ? All  these  facts,  and  many  others  on  which  we  have 
no  -wish  to  dwell,  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
stimulating  and  gratifying  prurience.  They  were  of  absolutely  no 
public  importance  whatever.  They  were,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
relevant  to  the  particular  questions  which  the  jury  had  to  decide, 
and  were  properly  submitted  to  their  consideration;  but  they 
illustrated  no  general  principle,  and  threw  light  on  no  subject  on 
which  it  is  well  for  the  public  at  large  to  be  warned  or  instructed. 
If  their  publication  is  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  give 
to  mankind  at  large  information  as  to  a side  of  human  nature  which 
usually  remains  concealed,  precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
nastiest  parts  of  Kousseau’s  Confessions,  or  the  foulest  productions 
of  the  author  of  Madame  Bovary  or  Fanny.  It  would  be  quite  as 
justifiable,  and  much  less  pernicious,  to  publish  detailed  accounts 
of  the  diseases  of  the  patients  in  the  foul  ward  of  a London  hospital, 
as  to  seduce  boys  and  girls  all  over  England  into  familiarity  with 
the  impure  secrets  of  such  a household  as  that  of  the  Codring- 
tons.  Probably  half  the  boys  at  the  public  schools,  all  the  students 
at  the  Universities,  and  a large  proportion  of  young  ladies  in 
gentlemen’s  families,  owe  to  the  filthy  cases  published  in  the  Times 
an  acquaintance  equally  precocious,  needless,  and  vivid  with  all 
the  details  of  adultery.  They  know  what  sort  of  acquaintances 
may  lead  to  it,  what  sort  of  letters  people  write  about  it,  when, 
where,  by  what  devices,  under  what  opportunities  it  is  committed, 
how  it  may  be  concealed,  how  it  may  be  found  out,  how  it  has  to  be 
proved  in  courts  of  law.  In  fact,  they  get  from  the  Divorce  Court 
a natural  history  of  the  ofience.  The  reports  of  this  tribunal 
might  be  headed  “Adultery-teaching  by  example.”  All  this 
they  find  in  a journal  which,  in  its  own  way,  is  moral  in  a high 
degree,  and  which,  when  it  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  filthy 
reports  which  it  publishes,  always  regrets  that  the  call  of  public 
duty  is  imperative. 

This  last  excuse  might  perhaps  be  believed  if  the  call  of  public 
duty  was  ever  obeyed  in  dtdl  cases,  but  it  is  not.  Nasty  cases 
are  tried  by  scores  at  the  assizes,-  and  are  generally  described  by 
the  reporters  as  “unfit  for  publication.”  Nay,  when  the  offenders 
in  the  Divorce  Court  are  obscure,  uninteresting  people,  their 
wretched  doings  are  described  in  a manner  suitable  to  their 
obscurity.  It  is  only  when  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  sufficient 
position  to  excite  curiosity  as  to  their  misdeeds  misconduct  them- 
selves, that  public  duty  inexorably  demands  the  pollution  of  many 
thousands  of  minds.  The  flimsiness  of  this  plea  of  public  duty  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  question  of  establishing 
the  Divorce  Court  was  under  consideration,  the  Times  used  con- 
stantly to  argue  in  favour  of  it  on  the  gi-ound  that  a single  case 
would  be  tried  once  for  all  and  disposed  of,  and  that  thus  public 
duty  would  not  force  them  to  tell  the  same  nasty  stoi-}^  three 
times  over.  It  would  seem,  from  the  length  at  which  they  now 
report  single  trials,  that  public  duty  is  a hard  mistress.  If  she 
must  not  publish  the  same  dirty  story  three  separate  times,  she 
insists  upon  having  three  times  as  much  dirt  as  there  used  to  be  in 
each  separate  story. 

Every  one  knows  his  own  business  best,  but  we  would  respect- 
fully submit  to  our  contemporary  that  decency  woidd  be  the  best 
policy.  We  can  understand  the  importance  of  popularity  with  the 
debauched  classes,  but  the  Times  ought  to  recollect  that  it  has 
a large  respectable  circulation,  and  it  ought  to  know  that, 
if  an  alteration  is  not  made  in  its  system  of  reporting,  it  will  come 
to'  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every  master  of  a household  which  con- 
tains members  likely  to  be  polluted  by  such  stories  as  the  one 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks. 


REVIEWS. 


MADAME  ROLAND.* 

l\/r  ADAME  ROLAND’S  Memoirs  present  an  almost  unequalle( 
-hvJL  combination  of  historical  and  biographical  interest.  Witl 
the  sole  exception  of  Marie  Antoinette,  she  was  the  only  womai 


Memoires  de  Madame  Roland. 
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Etude  sur  Madame  Roland  et  so 


who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  French  Revolution ; for  Charlotte 
Corday  occupied  but  a few  days  in  her  passage  from  utter  obscu- 
rity to  the  scaffold,  and  of  the  hateful  furies  who  haunted  the 
tribunes  of  the  Convention  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  guillotine, 
the  infamous  Theroigne  has  alone,  by  some  accident,  escaped  total 
oblivion.  The  influence  which  Madame  Roland  exercised  over  the 
Girondists  curiously  illustrated  the  feminine  element  of  a single- 
minded,  self-satisfied,  and  impracticable  party.  The  Egeria — or,  as 
her  enemies  calumniously  called  her,  the  Aspasia — of  the  Gironde 
was  perhaps  the  most  clear-sighted  member  of  a society  which 
resembled  a sect  rather  than  a political  faction.  Her  Memoirs, 
illustrated  by  the  reminiscences  of  many  admiring  contemporaries, 
explain  and  excuse  the  devotion  of  her  friends  by  recording 
her  brilliant  intellect,  her  lofty  character,  and  her  heroic  courage. 
It  was  well  that  an  extraordinary  woman  should  supply  a crucial 
proof  of  the  essential  unfitness  of  her  sex  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Far  surpassing-  ordinary  men  in  some  of  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  Madame  Roland  was,  in  her 
strength  and  in  her  weakness,  characteristically  and  essentially  a 
woman.  With  a fine  instinct  of  her  true  vocation,  she  repeatedly 
disclaims  the  share  she  had  undoubtedly  taken  in  the  councils  of 
the  party  and  in  the  direction  of  her  husband’s  public  conduct. 
She  often  declares  that  home  is  the  only  proper  sphere  of  female 
activity,  and  she  pleases  herself  with  the  fancy  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  apart,  with  her  needle  or  her  pen,  while  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  his  friends  of  the  Assembly  were  conversing  in 
her  drawing-room  on  the  events  of  the  day.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  her  career  with 
her  occasional  reflections  on  the  past.  Her  unhesitating  rejection 
of  all  sympathy  with  the  pretensions  which  have  since  been 
called  the  rights  of  women  is  sufficiently  explained  by  her  own 
acuteness  and  by  her  personal  experience.  No  franchise  or  com- 
petency for  public  functions  had  been  required  to  enable  her  to- 
guide  her  dull  and  pompous  husband,  or  to  excite  and  control  the 
young  and  sociable  orators  who  were  equally  enthusiastic  in 
their  faith  in  the  Republic  and  in  admiration  for  their  graceful 
and  eloquent  hostess.  Madame  Roland  keenly  enjoyed  the 
applause  which  she  commanded  on  the  single  occasion  of  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  Convention;  but,  if  she  could  have 
chosen  between  direct  action  and  the  office  of  inspiration,  she 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  the  virtual  direction  of  her 
party  to  immediate  participation  in  the  contests  of  the  tribune. 
Her  frequent  expressions  of  longing  for  a different  form  of  enjoy- 
ment receive  full  explanation  in  her  autobiography. 

The  spirit  with  which  Madame  Roland  recalls  the  experiences 
of  her  childhood  and  her  uneventful  youth  nearly  approaches 
to  genius.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  any  woman  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  some  of  the  details  which 
are  gratuitously  introduced,  but  her  candour,  if  it  is  some- 
times wantonly  offensive,  is  never  immoral.  The  promiscuous  and 
undirected  reading  which  had  formed  almost  her  sole  education 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  scrupulous  delicacy  or  refinement, 
and  her  unbounded  admiration  of  Rousseau  probably  accounts 
for  her  readiness  to  imitate  the  grossness  of  the  Confessions, 
although  she  had  no  weaknesses  of  her  o^wn  to  acknowledge.  Her 
remarkable  self-control  belonged  to  the  essence  of  her  character, 
and  it  consequently  survived  the  strong  religious  impressions  -with 
which  it  was  originally  associated.  She  may  be  implicitly 
trusted  when  she  acquits  herself  of  all  improprieties  of  conduct, 
even  where  her  feelings  were  most  deeply  engaged.  She  was, 
however,  unfortunate  in  marrying  a man  whom  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  love,  although  she  always  persuaded  herself  to 
respect  him.  In  some  points  their  tastes  and  pursuits  were 
similar,  for  Madame  Roland  believed  implicitly  in  the  political 
and  social  doctrines  of  which  her  husband  was  an  interminable 
preacher ; and  she  willingly  echoed  his  systematic  appreciation  of 
his  o-wn  austerity  and  virtue.  While  he  was  a provincial  inspector 
of  commerce  she  braved  the  dulness  of  acting  as  his  secretary,  and 
she  found  her  reward  when  his  revolutionary  elevation  gave  her 
the  opportunity  of  writing  eloquent  Republican  declamations  in 
the  form  of  official  circulars  and  despatches.  During  the  years  of 
obscurity  which  followed  their  marriage  in  1780,  she  devoted 
herself  faithfully  to  the  assistance  of  Roland  in  his  labours,  and  to 
the  care  of  her  only  child.  The  tediousness  of  retirement  was 
relieved  by  the  intercourse  of  friends,  in  whom  she  not  unwillingly 
saw  the  existence  of  tender  feelings  which  she  was  not  prepared 
to  return.  All  the  membei-s  of  her  society  seem  to  have  been  more 
or  less  in  love  wuth  Madame  Roland ; but  the  romance  of  her  life 
only  commenced  with  the  Revolution,  and  with  their  removal  to 
Paris. 

In  the  unreserved  account  of  her  life  and  feelings  which 
occupied  her  compulsory  leisure  in  prison,  Madame  Roland  con- 
fesses or  avows  that  she  had  not  only  found  for  the  first  time  an 
object  for  her  deepest  affections,  but  that  she  had,  with  singular 
candour,  confided  her  secret  to  her  husband.  Her  own  conscience 
was  satisfied  by  her  resolution  to  maintain  external  fidelity  to 
her  conjugal  ties,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  almost  surprised  at 
the  grief  and  consternation  with  which  the  austere  and  elderly 
Roland  learned  her  preference  for  another.  He  had  probably 
never  suspected  that  the  virtues  which  his  -wife  was  constantly 
celebrating  were  scarcely  calculated  to  satisfy  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings  of  a brilliant  and  enthusiastic  woman  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  virtuous 
Roland  was  a tiresome  companion,  especially  as  he  assumed  a tone 
of  authority  which,  as  his  wife  says,  was,  together  with  his  age, 
one  form  of  superiority  too  much.  Madame  Roland  records,  with 
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EepiiWican  complacency,  her  husband’s  celebrated  display  of  ill- 
bred  pedantry  m attending  the  King,  at  his  first  audience  ns 
Minister,  with  strings  instead  of  buckles  to  his  shoes ; but  when 
there  was  no  Royalty  to  insult,  she  detected  with  a nice  feminine 
instinct  every  kind  of  shabbiness  and  slovenliness  in  costume. 
The  appearance  of  the  sans-culottes  and  their  sycophants  was 
odious  to  her  taste,  and  Roland’s  threadbare  coat,  out  at  elbows,  and 
his  woollen  stockings,  contrasted  disadvantageously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  yoimger  friends  and  admirers.  The  name  of  the 
favoured  rival  is  not  contained  in  the  Memoirs,  but  it  had  been 
conjectured  on  various  grounds  that  either  Barbaroux  or  Buzot 
was  the  object  of  her  choice.  M.  Bauban  has  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Madame  Roland’s  affections  were  fixed  on  Buzot,  of 
whom  she  has  drawn  a highly  laudatoi’y  character  in  her  Memoirs. 
Amongst  other  merits,  she  records  “ his  noble  face  and  elegant 
figure,  and  the  care,  the  neatness;  and  the  grace  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  dress,  showing  the  spirit  of  order,  the  taste  and 
feeling  for  propriety,  and  the  respect  of  a well-bred  man  for  the 
public  and  for  himself.”  If  Roland  could  have  read  the  descrip- 
tion, he  might  perhaps  have  suspected  that  the  reverse  of  the 
portrait  was  intended  for  himself. 

Bjr  a critical  comparison  of  Buzot’s  authentic  Memoirs  with 
Madame  Roland’s  language,  M.  Dauban  sufficiently  establishes 
their  mutual  relation ; but  he  is  also  prepared  with  more  direct 
and  detailed  evidence  in  the  form  of  unpublished  letters  addressed 
by  Madame  Roland  to  her  lover,  and  of  a portrait  of  Buzot  which 
she  is  supposed  to  have  worn  in  prison  and  on  the  scaffold.  The 
discovery  of  these  interesting  relics  was  effected  in  a surprising 
manner.  In  November,  1863,  a young  man  brought  a bundle  of 
papers  for  sale  to  a bookseller  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  after 
several  refusals  of  his  offer  he  ultimately  disposed  of  his  property 
for  50  francs,  or  2I.  A month  afterwards,  the  same  documents 
were  advertised  as  part  of  a collection  of  autographs,  and  they  were 
found  to  consist  of  five  letters  of  Madame  Roland  to  Buzot,  of  a 
letter  of  Buzot  to  a person  named  Le  Tellier,  of  unpublished 
memoirs  of  Louvet  and  Potion,  and  of  some  other  papers  of  the 
same  date,  and  of  inferior  interest.  The  unknown  young  man  had 
found  the  treasure  in  a box  belonging  to  an  anonymous  father, 
who  had  never  informed  him  of  their  value.  Some  months  earlier 
in  the  same  year,  1863,  a M.  A^atel  had,  with  not  less  marvellous 
good  fortune,  discovered  among  some  vegetables  at  a stall  a portrait 
of  Buzot,  with  a short  biography  in  the  handwriting  of  Madame 
Roland,  written  in  a circular  form  to  fit  the  frame,  and  fastened  in 
•at  the  back  of  the  picture.  The  pedigree  of  both  these  remarkable 
contributions  to  biography  bears  a sinking  resemblance  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  materials  which  were  provided  for  theAVaverley  novels 
by  Captain  Clutterbuck  or  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.  When  a 
literary  inquirer  finds,  by  an  unaccountable  accident,  precisely  the 
documents  which  he  wants,  his  fortune  is  incomplete  if  he  is 
unable  to  explain  it  with  tolerable  plausibility.  The  young  man 
of  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  the  greengrocer  of  Batignolles  market, 
have  an  equally  apocryphal  look.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internal 
•evidence  tends  to  support  the  genuineness  of  Madame  Roland’s 
letters.  As  M.  Dauban  says,  they  have  an  originality  of  their 
own,  which  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  supposed  writer. 
Unluckily,  it  occurs  to  the  sceptical  mind  that  clever  forgeries 
always  resemble  the  original,  and  Paris  has  long  been  the  head- 
quarters of  literary  fraud.  M.  Dauban  publishes  facsimiles  of  the 
letters,  and  the  handwriting  is  apparently  Madame  Roland’s : but, 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  forgors  are  equally  skilful  in 
mechanical  and  in  intellectual  mimicry.  If  the  letters  were  un- 
deniably genuine,  or  if  they  were  professedly  imaginary,  they 
would  throw  biographical  or  dramatic  light  on  Madame  Roland’s 
feelings.  The  thought  which  pervades  them  would  explain  her 
•extraordinary  courage  and  cheerfulness  during  her  long  impri- 
sonment. 

While  Madame  Roland  was  confined  in  the  Abbaye,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Conciergerie,  Buzot  was  at  Caen,  endeavouring  to 
organize  a resistance  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  Roland  was  in 
concealment  at  Rouen.  Under  the  influence  of  a sentiment  which 
is  so  intelligible,  if  it  is  genuine,  that  it  may  readily  have  occuri’ed 
to  an  ingenious  inventor,  Madame  Roland  in  all  her  letters  con- 
gratulates herself  on  the  forcible  detention  which,  separating  her 
from  her  husband,  and  leaving  her  in  imagination  alone  with  her 
lover,  enables  her,  according  to  her  own  view,  to  reconcile  duty 
with  feeling.  She  rejected  several  projects  of  escape,  on  the 
ground  of  the  risk  which  would  be  incurred  by  her  friendly 
keepers ; but  in  the  letters  to  Buzot  she  explains  that  she  is  not  in 
a hurry  to  exchange  material  for  moral  restraint.  M.  Dauban  in- 
dulges in  natural  and  unprofitable  speculations  on  the  result  which 
might  have  followed  if  the  drama  had  not  received  a tragic  termi- 
nation. Notwithstanding  Madame  Roland’s  confidence  in  her 
own  firmness,  she  sometimes  adopts  with  suspicious  volubility 
the  phrases  of  the  time  about  prejudice,  which  implied  any 
impediment  to  the  indulgence  of  any  inclination.  The  prejudice 
of  marriage  was  much  less  popular  than  the  new  institution  of 
divorce ; and  although  Buzot  had  a wife,  and  Madame  Roland  a 
husband,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  both  had  lived,  the  accidental 
obstacles  to  their  union  would  have  disappeared.  Both  are,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  submitted  to  restraints  which 
had  perhaps  ceased  to  form  a part  of  their  moral  creed.  After  the 
flight  of  the  Girondist  deputies  from  Paris,  they  were  not  destined 
to  meet  again.  At  the  end  of  several  months  of  privation  and 
suffering,  Buzot’s  body  was  found,  half-eaten  by  wolves,  at  St. 
EmUion,  in  Gascony ; and  Madame  Roland  had  previously  died  on 
the  scaflbld  with  a cheerful  courage  which  was  thought  extraor- 


dinary even  at  a time  when  fearlessness  had  become  a fashion 
among  the  daily  victims  of  the  guillotine.  The  abject  terror 
which  prevented  the  population  of  Paris  and  France  from  offering 
the  faintest  resistance  to  a Government  of  murderers  seemed  to 
produce  a kind  of  theatrical  reaction  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
victims  of  the  guillotine  found,  at  the  last  moment,  that  it  was  less 
fearful  than  it  had  seemed  at  a distance.  Madame  Roland  required 
no  stimulus  to  support  a courage  which  had  never  for  an 
instant  w.avered.  Having  ceased  to  hope  for  her  friends 
and  for  their  cause,  she  found  death  not  unwelcome.  She 
had  done  her  husband  the  justice  of  foretelling  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  survive  her.  Two  or  three  days  later,  Roland  killed 
himself  in  the  highway  near  Rouen,  and  his  enemies  found  on  his 
person  a protest  against  the  judicial  assassination  of  his  wife,  and 
a characteristic  testimonial  to  his  own  virtues. 

The  opinion  of  her  own  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  has 
done  justice  to  Madame  Roland’s  gi’eat  qualities.  She  was  a 
heroine,  and  a martyr ; and  to  those  who  shared  her  opinions  she 
might  well  appear  a saint.  Few  women  have  exhibited  more  in- 
tellectual vigour,  and  none  have  been  more  honest  or  courageous. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  her  energies  and  accomplishments 
would  have  been  rewarded  by  domestic  happiness,  as  they  com- 
manded social  admiration.  In  the  agitation  of  revolutionary 
politics,  her  feelings,  like  her  merits,  were  essentially  those  of  a 
woman.  Brave,  faithful,  and  enthusiastic,  she  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  tolerance,  of  a sense  of  justice,  and  of  generosity  to 
opponents.  Within  a month  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  she  began  to  propose  the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  she  emulated  the  calumnies  which  the  ruffian  Hebert  after- 
wards uttered  against  herself,  by  denouncing  the  Queen  with 
hysterical  fury  as  the  profligate  nurseling  of  an  Asiatic  Court. 
The  poor  girl  who  had  been  removed  at  fifteen  from  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  noble  Maria  Theresa  was  accused,  by  the  admiring 
reader  of  Rousseau’s  Confessions  and  of  the'  Chevalier  de  Favhlas, 
of  having  corrupted  the  morality  of  France.  Even  on  the  eve  of 
her  own  death,  Madame  Roland,  in  a letter  of  remonstrance  to 
Robespierre,  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins  on  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  was  then  languishing  in  her  dungeon  in  the 
midst  of  unutterable  cruelties.  Like  her  friends  of  the  Gironde, 
Madame  Roland  applauded  every  popular  and  judicial  murder 
which  preceded  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic.  The  September  massacres  exceeded 
all  previous  outrages  in  atrocity,  and  the  Girondists  may  claim 
the  credit  of  having  consistently  denounced  the  foul  crimes  in 
which  they  had  no  share.  The  virtuous  Roland,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  his  wife,  incessantly  scolded  and  protested  until  the 
Commune  and  its  friends  of  the  Mountain  silenced  their  objections 
by  their  favourite  process. 

Althougii  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  second-rate  rhetoricians 
of  her  party,  Madame  Roland  had  little  discernment  of  character. 
Being  apparently  devoid,  like  many  gifted  women,  of  a sense  of 
humour,  she  neither  felt  the  absurdity  of  patriotic  declamations, 
nor  understood  the  possible  combination  of  vigorous  purpose  with 
cynical  or  satirical  language.  She  appears  to  have  known  only  two 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  ability,  and  she  disliked  them  both. 
Her  antipathy  to  Dumouriez  and  her  hatred  of  Danton  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Girondist  faction.  The  ablest  general  and  the 
greatest  popular  leader  of  the  time  were  both  inclined  to  join  the 
moderate  party ; but  Madame  Roland  told  her  admirers  that 
Dumouriez  was  not  in  earnest,  and  she  urged  her  husband  to 
insist  on  proving  Danton’s  complicity  in  the  September  massacres. 
She  had  no  similar  prejudices  against  Robespierre  or  Pache  rmtil 
they  declared  themselves  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Gironde. 
If  she  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Mu-abeau,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  repelled  by  the  license  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  by  his  comprehensive  intellect.  Among  Royalists  she  was 
as  incapable  of  making  any  distinction  as  if  they  had  been  noxious 
animals  of  another  species.  It  seems  never  to  have  occm’red  to 
her  that  virtuous  Republicans  were  bound  by  any  ties  of  duty  or 
honour  to  their  natural  enemies.  Madame  Roland  records  with 
unhesitating  approval  the  proposal  of  the  Girondist  Grangeneuve, 
to  allow  himself  to  be  assassinated  by  sympathizing  accomplices, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  guilt  of  the  act  upon  the  Court, 
and  of  exciting  the  sluggish  populace  to  insm-rection.  When  the 
Jacobins  continued  the  Revolution  after  the  Girondists  were  satis- 
fied with  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  she  was  equally 
incapable  of  admitting  that  schismatics  could  depart  from  the  new 
establishment. 

The  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  were  only  different  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  It  is  impossible  to  find  an  historical  parallel  to  the 
feelings  of  parties  in  the  French  Revolution ; but  the  contending 
factions  reproduced  with  ciu-ious  accm-acy  the  positiveness,  the 
uprightness,  and  the  narrow-minded  intolerance  of  the  great  religious 
agitations.  Madame  Roland,  like  her  friends,  was  a Puritan  of  a 
special  type,  and  she  utterly  rejected  the  possibility  of  salvation 
for  those  who  deviated  from  her  creed  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  The  similarity  was  completed  by  the  use  of  Plutarch  as  the 
Republican  Bible,  for  all  parties  chattered  about  Brutus  and 
Catiline  with  as  glib  a complacency  as  if  they  had  been  justify- 
ing a sectarian  assassination  on  the  ground  that  Phineas  arose 
and  executed  judgment.  The  numerous  admirers  of  dogmatism 
ought  to  feel  some  respect  for  a faith  which  ti-anscended  reason 
and  anathematized  doubt.  Like  the  persecuting  creeds  of  Rome 
or  Geneva,  the  doctrines  of  1793  have  long  survived  their  era  of 
active  malignity.  Frenchmen  in  general  believe  that  there  was 
something  mysterious  and  admirable  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
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a not  inconsiderable  party  still  regards  Robespierre  as  a hero  and 
a prophet.  M.  Dauban,  who  is  in  other  respects  a moderate 
writer,  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  Jacobins,  who 
might  indeed  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had  done  nothing  worse 
than  silencing  the  garrulous  patriots  of  the  Gironde.  To  those 
who  stand  outside  the  Revolutionary  Church,  the  murderous  pro- 
ceedings of  its  various  fanatical  sects  seem  the  less  laudable 
because  they  have  rendered  freedom,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy 
years,  still  impossible  in  France.  Madame  Roland  herself  had  but 
an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Liberty  which  she  worshipped  in 
her  life  and  apostrophized  with  her  latest  breath.  Her  party  had 
always  something  of  the  feeling  of  mutinous  or  emancipated 
slaves,  who  unconsciously  regard  servitude  as  their  natural  condition, 
and  imagine  freedom  only  as  the  negation  of  a master’s  absolute 
control.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fugitives  should  since  have 
been  forcibly  reclaimed  by  a succession  of  rulers  who  have  offered 
themselves  as  alternatives  of  anarchy.  Madame  Roland’s  autobio- 
graphy would  probably  have  been  less  interesting  if  she  had  been 
in  any  respect  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  her  age.  Disinterested, 
unhesitating,  unscrupulous  bigotry  never  assumed  a more  engaging 
form. 


AN  AMERICAN  ROUSSEAU.* 

Mr.  henry  DAVID  THOREAU  appears  to  have  been,  in 
a mild  unobtrusive  way,  a sort  of  American  Rousseau. 
Forming  one  of  that  group  of  cultivated  men  who  live  in  or  near 
Boston,  of  whom  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  best-known  as  well  as  the 
ablest  representative,  his  object  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to 
differ  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  as  many  things  as  he  could, 
from  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  countrymen.  There  was 
nothing  violent  or  strained  in  his  nonconformity  to  American 
manners.  He  did  not,  like  Jean  Jacques,  write  scathing  philippics 
against  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  practise  them 
all  himself.  He  simply  lived  quietly  and  alone,  making  his  life 
as  nearly  as  he  could  at  right  angles  to  the  lives  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  ordinary  American  “ liquors  up  ” many  times 
a day.  Thoreau  drank  no  wine  at  all.  Canvassing  and  voting 
are  never  absent  from  an  American’s  thoughts,  as  a rule.  Thoreau 
never  gave  a vote.  Religion  is  a great  “ institution  ” in  America. 
Thoreau  never  entered  a church.  Most  Americans  detest  exercise, 
and  can  generally  walk  but  little  better  than  a Chinese  lady. 
Thoreau  was  always  on  his  legs,  walking  invariably  four  hours  a 
day,  and  usually  much  more.  His  language  with  regard  to  his 
favourite  pursuit  is  quite  enthusiastic.  “ It  requires  a direct  dis- 
pensation from  heaven  to  become  a walker.  You  must  be  born 
into  the  fomily  of  Walkers.  Ambulator  mscitur,  non  Jit.”  He 
had  a perfect  horror  of  confinement  and  close  rooms,  and  a lawyer’s 
or  merchant’s  office  would  have  been  a Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  to 
him  : — 

When  sometimes  I am  reminded  [he  says]  that  the  mechanics  and  shop- 
Iceepers  stay  in  the  shops,  not  only  all  the  forenoon,  but  all  the  afternoon  too, 
sitting  with  crossed  legs  so  many  of  them — as  if  legs  were  made  to  sit  upon, 
and  not  to  stand  or  walk  upon — I think  they  deserve  some  credit  for  not 
liaving  committed  suicide  long  ago. 

Mr.  Emerson  (who  has  prefixed  a pleasing  biographical  sketch  to 
this  volume)  says  that  his  friend  could  not  write  unless  he  had 
been  out  of  doors.  ‘‘The  length  of  his  walk  uniformly  made 
the  length  of  his  writing.  If  shut  up  in  the  house,  he  did  not 
write  at  all.”  We  would  just  remark,  parenthetically,  that  such 
habits  do  not  indicate  strength  and  health,  but  rather  disease. 
Such  gasping  for  fresh  air  in  a man  born  of  civilized  parents 
showed  that  the  springs  of  life  were  not  redundant,  and  must  be 
fed  frequently  and  fully,  or  they  would  dry  up.  The  strong  man  is 
one  who  can  take  exercise  Avhen  he  wishes  it,  and  bear  confinement 
when  he  chooses,  and  do  both  with  equal  ease  and  comfort.  We 
have  said  this  because  Mr.  Emerson  seems  elsewhere  to  claim 
peculiar  health  and  strength  as  characteristics  of  his  friend. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  one  whose  incessant  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  walking  or  rambling  (as  we  are  told  he  had  no 
profession)  must  either  have  had  a good  balance  at  his  banker’.s, 
or  else  have  discovered  that  the  heaven-bom  ambulator  is  liable 
to  be  short  of  cash  sometimes.  But  these  difficulties  seem  never 
to  have  troubled  Thoreau.  “Never  idle  or  self-indulgent,  he 
preferred,  when  he  wanted  money,  earning  it  by  some  piece  of 
manual  labour  agreeable  to  him — as  building  a boat  or  fence,  plant- 
ing, grafting,  surveying,  or  other  short  work — to  any  long  engage- 
ments.” We  must  remark  that  such  a com’se  may  be  very 
possible  and  beautiful  in  America,  where  labour  can  alwaj's  find 
its  market  owing  to  the  comparative  thinness  of  population,  but 
in  any  old  country  it  would  lead  to  the  poor-house.  One  fancies 
the  look  of  an  English  farmer  or  waterman  on  receiving  an  offer 
from  an  amateur  carpenter  to  build  for  him  a boat  or 
a fence.  But,  of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  our 

effeteness  and  chawed-up  condition.  Thoreau  prospered  famously. 
He_  eventually  “ drifted  into  the  business  of  a land-surveyor,” 
wliich  suited  him  exactly.  It  kept  him  out  of  doors,  and  enabled 
him  to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits  of  botanizing  and  watching 
the  habits  of  wild  animals ; — 

^ His  intimacy  with  animals  [says  Mr.  Emerson]  suggested  what  Thomas 
1' idler  records  of  Butler  the  apiologist  — that  either  he  had  told  the  bees 
things,  or  the  bees  had  told  him.  Snakes  coiled  round  his  leg,  the  fishes 
swam  into  his  hand,  and  he  took  them  out  of  the  water.  He  pulled  the  wood- 
chuck out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail,  and  took  the  foxes  under  his  protection  from 
the  hunters. 

Sharpened  by  constant  use  and  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  his  senses 
* JUxcursions.  By  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Boston. 


became  as  acute  and  subtle  as  those  of  an  Indian  or  wild  fox.  He 
was  wonderfully  expert  in  everything  that  had  to  be  done  with 
hands  or  feet.  He  was  a good  swimmer,  runner,  skater,  boatman ; 
he  could  find  his  way  at  night  in  the  woods  better  by  his  feet  than 
his  eyes ; he  could  estimate  the  true  measure  of  a tree,  or  the 
weight  of  a calf  or  pig,  by  merely  looking  at  them.  Further,  Mr. 
Emerson  assures  us,  “ he  could  pace  sixteen  rods  more  accurately 
than  another  man  could  measm'e  them  xvith  a rod  and  chain,” 
though  how  Mr.  Emerson  knows  this  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 

If  the  rod  and  chain  were  not  his  criterion  of  the  distance  measured, 
what  was  ? How  came  he  to  know  that  Thoreau  was  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two  ? It  does  not  surprise  us  to  hear  that  Thoreau 
avoided  societjq  and  “much  preferred  a good  Indian.”  When 
asked  at  table  of  which  dish  he  would  take,  he  replied,  “The 
nearest.”  This  reads  like  a joke  out  of  Plutarch  or  Athenseus. 
There  is  just  the  snubbing  terseness  in  it  which  the  Stoics  or  Cynics 
delighted  to  discharge  at  the  expense  of  their  richer  and  more  self-  ’ 
indulgent  neighbours.  Mr.  Emerson  says  nothing  about  the  date  ) 
or  the  manner  of  Thoreau’s  death.  It  must  have  been  recent,  as  j 
this  volume  contains  papers  dated  as  late  as  1 862.  He  was  born  S 
in  1 8 1 7,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  volume  lying  before  us,  and 
we  cannot  do  so  but  in  terms  of  very  high  admiration.  So  much 
of  American  literature  is  a mere  echo  of  our  own,  with  a sort  of 
extended  prize-essay  style  about  it,  that  a genuine  new  book  giving 
us  at  first  hand  an  image  of  the  world  out  there,  reminding  us  of 
but  little  that  we  are  acquainted  with  here,  and  yet  felt  to  be  true 
and  real,  is  thoroughly  welcome.  In  the  lower  forms  of  literary 
expertness  this  volume  is  by  nc  means  remarkable.  But  then  it 
is  so  manifest  that  the  author  never  gave  a thought  to  literary 
expertness  that  the  reader  soon  ceases  to  think  about  it  too.  In 
the  higher  qualities  of  writing,  in  clear  poetic  insight,  in  a singular 
suggestiveness  of  style  which  always  draws  attention  to  the 
thought  and  never  to  itself — above  all,  in  being  something  quite  new  '' 
and  racy — its  merit  is  very  great.  Its  contents  are  nine  papers,  written 
at  various  intervals  over  a period  of  twenty  years,  all  of  them 
bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  country  and  its  products. 
Some  are  purely  scientific,  as  “ The  Natural  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts ” and  “ The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees  ” — a very  inter- 
esting paper  this  last,  in  which  the  author  points  out  “ the  extent 
to  which  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  employed,  especially  in  the  faJL 
in  collecting,  and  disseminating,  and  planting  the  seeds  of  tree^, 
It  is  almost  the  constant  employment  of  squirrels  at  that  season.”  ; 
The  other  papers — especially  one  on  “ Walking,”  and  another  on 
“ Autumn  Tints  ” — belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  trans^ 
cendental  landscape  style,  in  which  a moral  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  hinted  or  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
It  is  not  the  old  device  of  “seeing  sermons  in  stones,”  &c., 
but  rather  aims  at  suggesting  a faint  but  significant  parallelism 
between  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  and  the  economy  of  nature. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  not  a little  in  this  fashion,  and 
with  great  success  and  popularity.  But  Mr.  Ruskin’s  manner 
is  very  different  from  Thoreau’s,  and  contrasts  with  it  much  in  tha. 
same  manner  as  the  fine  work  in  jewellery  contrasts  with  the  fine\ 
work  in  an  acorn  or  a fir-cone.  Thoreau  has  none  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s , 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  language.  There  is  not  a bit  of  fine  ^ 
writing  in  his  book.  He  uses  the  positive  and  comparative 
degrees  by  preference,  and  rarely  indulges  in  superlatives.  This 
gives  a peculiarly  calm,  staid,  unheated  appearance  to  his  writings 
The  reader  does  not  feel  that  large  allowances  must  be  made  for\ 
colours  thrown  in  for  effect.  One  lays  down  the  book  satisfied  ' 
that  what  he  has  been  reading  about  the  American  forests  is  in 
the  main  true,  while  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  so  distinct 
that  one  feels  to  have  been  there. 

We  can  give  but  a very  faint  idea  of  this  book  by  extracts. 

A great  deal  of  the  writing  affects  us  as  the  first  sight  of  a new 
and  unknown  flower  or  tree  might.  A sense  of  oddness  is  the 
first  impression.  This  naturally  passes  away  in  reading  the  book, 
but  it  is  likely  to  mar  the  due  effect  of  the  few  extracts  we  can 
find  room  for.  We  shall  begin  with  the  following,  from  a paper 
called  “A  Winter  Walk  ” : — 

The  wind  has  gently  murmured  through  the  blinds,  or  puffed  with 
feathery  softness  against  the  windows,  and  occasionally  sighed  like  a summer 
zephyr,  lifting  the  leaves  along,  the  livelong  night.  The  meadow-mouse  has 
slept  in  his  snug  gallery  in  the  sod  ; the  owl  has  sat  in  a hollow  tree  in  the 
depth  of  the  swamp  ; the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  and  the  fox  have  all  been 
housed.  The  watch-dog  has  lain  quiet  on  the  hearth,  and  the  cattle  have 
stood  silent  in  their  stalls.  The  earth  itself  has  slept,  as  it  were,  its  first, 
not  its  last,  sleep,  save  when  some  street  sign  or  wood-house  door  has  faintly 
creaked  upon  its  hinge,  cheering  forlorn  nature  at  her  midnight  work — the 
only  sound  awake  twixt  Venus  and  Mars,  advertising  us  of  a remote 
inward  warmth,  a divine  cheer  and  fellowship  where  gods  are  together,  but 
where  it  is  very  bleak  for  men  to  stand.  But  while  the  earth  has  slumbered, 
all  the  air  has  been  alive  with  feathery  flakes,  descending  as  if  some 
Northern  Ceres  reigned,  showering  her  silveiy  grain  over  all  the  fields. 

. . . . Silently  we  unlatch  the  door,  letting  the  drift  fall  in,  and  step 
abroad  to  face  the  cutting  air.  Already  the  stars  have  lost  some  of  their 
sparkle,  and  a dull  leaden  mist  skirts  the  horizon.  A lurid  brazen 
light  in  the  east  proclaims  the  approach  of  day,  while  the  western  landscape 
is  dim  and  spectral  still,  and  clothed  in  sombre  Tartarian  light  like  the 
shadowy  realms.  They  are  infernal  sounds  only  that  you  hear — the  crowing 
of  cocks,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  chopping  of  wood,  the  lowing  of  kine,  all 
seem  to  come  from  Pluto’s  barnyard  and  beyond  the  Styx — not  for  any 
melancholy  they  suggest,  but  their  twilight  bustle  is  too  solemn  and 
mysterious  for  earth.  The  recent  tracks  of  the  fox  or  otter  in  the  yard 
remind  us  that  each  hour  of  the  night  is  crowded  with  events,  and  the 
primeval  nature  is  still  working  and  making  tracks  in  the  snow. 

We  would  remark  that  this,  like  all  good  writing,  suffers  much 
by  being  dissevered  from  its  context.  The  excerpts  seem  to  lose 
half  their  merit  wlien  taken  away  from  that  which  precedes  and 
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follows  them.  We  make  another  extract  from  the  essay  called 
« Walking  ” : — 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  in  New  England  that  few  and  fewer  pigeons 
visit  us  every  year.  Our  forests  furnish  no  masts  for  them ; so  it  woiild 
seem  few  and  tewer  thoughts  visit  eaeh  growing  man  from  year  to  year,  for 
the  grove,  in  our  mind,  is  laid  waste — sold  to  feed  unnecessary  tires  of  am- 
bition or  sent  to  mill,  and  there  is  scarcely  a twig  loft  for  them  to  perch  on. 
They  no  longer  build  nor  breed  with  us.  In  some  genial  season,  perchance, 
a faint  shadow  flits  across  the  landscape  of  the  mind,  cast  by  the  wings  of 
some  thought  in  its  vernal  or  autumnal  migration  ; but,  looking  up,  we  are 
unable  to  detect  the  substance  of  the  thought  itself.  Our  winged  thoughts 
are  turned  to  poultiy.  They  no  longer  soar,  and  they  attain  only  to  a 
Slianghai  and  Cochin-China  grandeur.  . . . Stand  under  this  tree,  “ the 
Scarlet  Oak,”  and  see  how  finely  its  leaves  are  cut  against  the  sky — as  it 
were,  a few  sharp  points  extending  from  a midrib.  They  look  like  double, 
treble,  and  quadruple  crosses.  They  are  far  more  ethereal  than  the  less 
deeply  scolloped  oak-leaves.  They  have  so  little  leafy  terra  firma  that 
they  appear  melting  away  in  the  light,  and  scarcely  obstruct  our  view. 
The  leaves  of  very  3'oung  trees,  unlike  those  of  full-grown  oaks  of  other  species, 
are  more  entire,  simple,  and  lumpish  in  their  outlines  ; but,  when  raised  high 
on  old  trees,  have  solved  the  leavy  problem.  Lifted  higher  and  higher,  and 
sublimated  more  and  more,  putting  off  some  earthiness,  and  cultivating  moi'e 
intimacy  with  the  light  each  year,  they  have  at  length  the  least  possible 
amount  of  earthy  matter,  and  the  greatest  spread  and  grasp  of  skj-ey  influ- 
ences. They  dance  arm  and  arm  with  the  light,  tripping  it  on  fantastic 
points,  fit  partners  in  those  aerial  halls.  So  intimately  mingled  are  they 
with  it,  that  what  with  their  slenderness  and  glossy  surfaces  j-ou  can  hardly 
tell  at  last  what  in  the  dance  is  leaf  and  what  is  light.  And  when  no  zephyr 
stirs  they  are  at  most  but  a rich  tracery  to  the  forest  windows. 

the  world  is  threatened,  as  some  philosophers  believe,  with  a 
'Tature  of  dull  uniformity  and  Chinese-like  routine,  in  which  society 
and  public  opinion  shall  acquire  an  ever-growing  preponderance 
over  individuality,  and  ultimately  extinguish  it  altogether,  men 
13te  Thoreau — ^men  who  question  received  customs,  and  in  their 
1 litres  carry  out  new  modes  of  conducting  life — are  men  whom  the 
Vorld  cannot  aftbrd  to  despise.  And  this  is  true  quite  irrespectively 
of  the  value  and  disability  of  the  real  or  fancied  reforms  they  may 
propound.  Even  in  Western  Europe  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion 
needs  no  stimulating  j courage  to  differ  (on  principle)  from  the 
world  and  its  ways  is  not  so  common  a quality  as  were  to  be 
wished.  Broken  up,  however,  as  English  society  is  by  a regular 
gradation  of  classes — sometimes  mutually  hostile,  or  at  least  think- 
ing themselves  so — a rebel  to  conformity  in  England  can  gene- 
rali)’'  find  shelter  somewhere,  if  not  in  one  of  the  classes,  at  least  in 
the  interstices  between  them.  It  is  very  different  in  a country  like 
Amierica,  in  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  society  consists  of  one 
large  class,  where  the  terrible  swoop  of  the  aura  'popularis  can  rove 
unchecked  by  any  inequalities  of  the  social  surface.  A man  sees 
at  once  the  crowd,  or  rather  multitude,  he  will  have  to  face  if  he 
begins  to  think  for  himself.  He  knows  that  lamp-posts  and 
hempen  ropes  exist,  and  he  knows  that  they  have  been  used. 
He  is  therefore  careful  to  join  the  crowd.  Accordingly,  the 
timidity  of  Americans  in  differing  from  what  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
excessi'^e.  As  their  own  Bussell  Lowell  says  to  them — 

It  strikes  all  beholders 

You  have  a mental  and  phi-sical  stoop  of  the  shoulders. 

And  very  plucky  it  was  of  him  to  venture  upon  saying  so  much.  De 
Tocqueville,  the  calmest  and  most  philosophical  of  speculators  on 
America,  deliberately  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  coimtry  where 
there  was  less  freedom  of  opinion  or  real  liberty  of  thought.  He 
does  not  hesitate  even  to  contrast  Spain,  and  his  own  country  under 
Louis  XIV.,  with  the  boasted  States  of  North  America,  and  to 
contrast  them  favourably.  The  despotism  of  the  majority  is  so 
searching,  so  ubiquitous,  that  unpopular  opinions  need  no  repres- 
sion j they  are  not  even  formed.  The  dungeon  and  the  rack  are  coarse 
and  clumsy  expedients  compared  with  the  awful  power  possessed 
by  a harmonious  mob  of  inflicting  a social  stigma,  almost  amounting 
to  social  uncleanness,  upon  a recalcitrant  member.  A despotic 
prince  or  senate,  be  they  as  active  as  they  wfll,  are,  after  all,  only 
one  or  a few  against  many ; human  ingenuity,  when  it  has  tried 
hard  enough,  has  always  succeeded  in  baffling  their  vigilance. 
Even  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  found  this.  But  in  a democracy 
like  the  American,  a disaffected  man  cannot  escape.  He  is  sur- 
rounded and  touched  on  all  sides  by  his  enemy,  as  a man  in  the 
water  is  by  the  fluid  in  which  he  swims.  Every  particle  stings. 
After  a life-long  career  of  popularity  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  the  most  famous  of  American  novelists  was  assailed  as  a 
renegade  and  a traitor  for  certain  supposed  “ aristocratic  tenden- 
cies ” in  one  of  his  later  publications.  At  Baltimore,  in  1 8 1 2,  the 
mob  attacked  the  offlee  of  an  unpopular  journal,  and  it  was 
found  only  possible  to  save  the  editor  and  his  assistants  by  placing 
them  in  the  gaol.  But  free  and  enlightened  citizens  were  not  to 
be  so  baidked.  The  prison  was  forced  in  the  night  by  the  rabble, 
and  one  of  the  men  hanged  and  the  others  half  killed.  The  evil- 
doers were  tried,  but  imanimously  acquitted.  As  Fenimore  Cooper 
said,  “ They  say  ” is  the  monarch  of  this  country  (America)  in  a 
social  .sense.  No  one  asks  “ Who  said  it  ? ” so  long  as  it  is  believed 
that  “ They  say  it.”  Designing  men  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
ublic  that  already  “ they  say  ” what  these  designing  men  wish  to 
e said,  and  the  public  is  only  too  much  disposed  blindly  to  join  in 
the  cry  of  “ They  say.” 

Such  are  the  effects  of  universal  suffi'age,  and  of  a Constitution 
described  not  inaptly  by  the  enthusiastic  Irishman  in  America  as 
making  “ one  man  as  good  as  another,  and  a great  deal  better  too.” 
And  we  may  add,  that  in  facts  like  these  may  be  found  at  once  the 
explanation  of  Thoreau’s  life  and  its  title  to  honourable  mention. 


MERIVALE  ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.* 

A CHANGE  such  as  that  which  we  call  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire — a change  so  vast,  so  gradual,  consisting 
of  so  many  parts,  spread  over  such  a long  tract  of  years,  in- 
volving in  a common  transfonnation,  by  the  action  of  influ- 
ences adapted  to  each,  the  very  dissimilar  and  shaiply  con- 
trasted portions  of  society  wliich,  locally  and  moraily  separated 
from  one  another,  were  embraced  within  the  Empire  — 
eludes  tlie  gra.sp  of  the  mind  which  tries  to  penetrate  and 
embrace  it  with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  The  historian  finds  it 
hard  to  comprehend  in  one  survey  its  manifold  and  constantly 
shifting  aspects,  to  measure  the  rate  and  the  depth  of  its  progress, 
to  ascertain  its  conditions  and  causes,  and  to  exhibit  their  joint 
concurrence  and  play  upon  one  anotlier,  in  that  completeness 
which  alone  gives  the  true  account  of  their  eflective  force.  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  say  that  the  history  of  this  change  never  has  been 
fully  written ; it  never  can  be  written.*  “ Subtilitas  natura;  subti- 
litatem  sensus  et  intellectus  multis  partibus  superat.”  The  infinite 
workings  of  mind  and  feeling,  of  thought  and  wish,  of  fear  and 
hope,  amid  infinitely  differing  circumstances  of  education  and 
temperament,  of  worldly  condition  and  social  habits,  of  recollec- 
tions, prejudices,  moral  standards,  and  amid  a constantly  varying 
spectacle  of  outward  things  and  events — which  contributed  to  the 
supplanting,  among  the  most  intelligent  and  highl}’’  civilized  of 
mankind,  of  all  their  native  and  long-accustomed  beliefs  by  the 
most  obscure  in  its  origin  of  Oriental  religions — defy  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  thought  adequately  to  explore,  to  analyse,  to 
co-ordinate  them,  and  to  construct  a representation  of  the  process 
at  all  answering  to  the  reality.  We  see  its  broad  featm-es,  but 
Tte  cannot  but  know  that  there  must  have  been  much  of  at  least 
equal  importance  going  on  which  has  passed  for  ever  beyond 
our  reach.  We  have  probably  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the 
time,  giving  us  the  impressions  of  the  thinkers  and  observers 
who  reflected  it  and  influenced  it : and  these  help  us  to  imder- 
stand  the  public,  the  avowed,  the  palpable  movements  in  the 
great  struggle.  But  they  fail  us  when  we  want  to  know  more  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  its  hidden  depths — of  those  obscure 
and  complicated  and  fugitive  transactions  which  were,  perhaps, 
deciding  more  than  was  decided  by  the  decrees  of  Emperors,  or 
the  keen  and  eloquent  words  of  philosophers  or  Fathers.  Of  the 
growth  and  conflict  of  opinions  and  ideas,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  old 
or  new,  among  nameless  thousands,  in  the  various  gradations  of 
society,  in  the  meditations  or  debates  that  went  on  in  palaces  and 
villas  among  the  thoughtful  and  refined,  in  the  confused  ferment 
of  crowded  suburbs  or  obscure  hovels,  in  private  families,  among 
women,  among  slaves,  among  traders  or  soldiers,  in  the  daily 
market  talk  of  great  cities,  in  the  business  or  festival  meetings  of 
innumerable  municipalities — of  the  varying  effects  on  countless 
neighbourhoods  of  the  presence,  the  moral  character  and  ability,  the 
ministrations,  the  discussions,  the  fortunes  of  a Christian  congrega- 
tion— of  all  this,  whatever  we  may  imagine  or  conjecture,  we  can 
know  but  little.  From  the  language  of  individual  writers  we  can 
only  guess,  more  or  less  safely,  at  the  real  thoughts  and  riews  of 
the  mixed  crowds  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  change.  We 
assume  certain  general  forms  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  certain 
classes  of  heathens,  on  the  strength  of  the  words  of  representatives 
like  Seneca  or  Lucian,  and  we  attribute  to  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians the  belief  and  the  general  way  of  speaking  of  which  we  have 
evidence  in  Justin  or  Tertullian.  But  we  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  living  society  is  not  fuUy  represented  by  even  the 
gTeatest  of  contemporary  writers.  We  can  compare  broadly  the 
great  outlines  of  doctrine  and  argument  which  confronted  each 
other  in  the  struggle.  But  how  rarely  and  how  indistinctly  can 
we  ever  catch  sight  of  the  actual  point  of  meeting  and  contact 
where,  in  real  life  and  under  the  present  feeling  of  great  questions 
at  stake,  the  two  encountered  and  tried  their  strength  against  one 
another ! And  while  such  important  and  critical  portions  of  the 
whole  great  change — a change  which  began  from  the  bottom  of 
society,  and  of  which  the  early  stages  were  necessarily  obsem’e — 
passed  without  any  one  capable  of  noticing  and  recording  them,  or 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  do  so ; while  so  much  in  its  develop- 
ments depended  on  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  ascertain ; 
the  evidence  about  it  which  does  remain,  though  it  is  abundant 
and  valuable,  is  yet  capriciously  and  provokingly  irregular— very 
satisfactory  in  one  part,  interrupted  by  hopeless  gaps  and  blanks 
in  another.  Yet,  though  the  very  progress  of  our  knowledge 
shows  us  more  and  more  that  about  much  of  the  inquiry  the  only 
wise  thing  is  to  recognise  distinctly  the  evident  limits  of  our 
power  to  know,  there  are  few  subjects  which,  after  all  the  learning 
and  ability  devoted  to  it,  would  better  reward  the  student.  It  is 
a long  history  of  many  parts,  spread  over  a wide  range.  There 
are  tracts  in  it  which  are  still  unexplored,  aspects  of  it  which 
have  yet  to  be  considered,  masses  of  facts  wliich  have  been  passed 
over  as  too  entangled  or  too  unconnected,  but  which  a closer  and 
more  comprehensive  examination  may  miravel  and  arrange ; there 
are  questions,  old  or  newly  arising,  which  continue  unanswered, 
but  which  do  not  discourage  the  inquirer.  It  is  a field  into  which 
we  should  suppose  that  no  one  has  ventured  who  has  not  been 
strongly  attracted  to  return  to  it. 

Mr.  Merivale,  with  his  gi-eat  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  both  sides  in  the  struggle,  is  qualified 
as  few  men  are  to  write  instructively  about  it.  The  Boyle  Lectures 
are  not  history,  and  they  rather  make  us  wish  for  history  instead. 

* The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1864. 
B}’  C.  Merivale,  B.D.  London : Longman  & Co.  1864. 
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Witli  the  advantag;e  of  suggesting  and  justifying  the  gathering  up 
and  representation  of  its  phenomena  in  broad  and  generalized 
forms,  traced  with  strong  and  bold  lines,  they  combine  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  an  inconvenient  form  for  exhibiting  and  com- 
menting on  the  facts  on  which  assertions  rest.  But  we  must  take 
them  as  Mr.  Merivale  himself  presents  them  to  us,  as  partial 
illustrations  of  particular  aspects  of  the  subject,  or  as  suggestions 
for  inquiiy.  So  far  as  they  enter  into  the  question,  they  do  so 
with  great  freshness  of  view,  great  appreciation  of  the  surround- 
ing state  of  things,  great  honesty,  much  largeness  of  mind  and 
generosity  of  sentiment.  They  are  powerfully  and  eloquently 
written.  It  is  an  eloquence  which,  in  its  florid  richness  and  its 
novel  forms,  recalls  sometimes  rather  the  later  than  the  earlier  and 
severer  models,  and  it  is  kept  up  all  through,  with  a want  of  re- 
laxation and  relief,  at  a high  pitch  which  has  something 
monotonous  in  it.  But  it  is  the  eloquence  of  true  feeling,  and  it 
rests  upon  a substantial  foundation  of  vigorous  thought,  accurate 
knowledge,  and  wide  sympathies. 

Mr.  Merivale  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  one  part  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  conversion  of  the  Empire — the 
internal  correspondence  of  the  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  society  which  it 
leavened.  His  way  of  giving  a measui-e  of  the  change  produced 
is  to  bid  us  imagine  what  must  have  come  to  pass,  what  an  extra- 
ordinary revolution  of  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  must  have 
taken  place,  in  the  interval  between  two  memorable  assemblies 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Eoman  State  — the  one,  the  debate  in 
the  Homan  Senate  on  the  punishment  of  Catiline’s  associates,  in 
which  it  was  distinctly  assumed  as  the  ground  of  argument, 
without  rebuke  or  protest,  that  there  was  no  future  state  or  judg- 
ment; the  other,  tl\ree  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Empire  presided  over  the  solemn  settlement 
and  definition  of  the  Christian  creed  at  Nicsea.  Between  these 
two  points,  those  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  government  had 
passed  “ from  the  denial  of  the  first  principle  of  positive  belief 
to  the  assertion  of  an  entire  system  of  revealed  religion.”  In  that 
space  the  step  had  been  taken — a step  so  enormous  as  to  make  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the  old  and  the  modern  world — 
to  a view  of  human  life  in  which  a future  state  of  immortality  is  as- 
sumed as  a matter  of  course,  and  in  which  all  earliest  prepossessions 
and  most  common  habits  of  thought  imply  it,  from  one  in  which, 
as  naturally  and  of  course,  the  presumption  and  the  customary 
suppositions  were  all  the  other  way.  The  state  of  religious 
belief  which  preceded  this  change  has  been  delineated  with  much 
ability  and  force  by  Mr.  Merivale,  and  it  forms  the  most  important 
feature  of  his  book.  What  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  Heathenism,  considered  apart  from  the  confused 
multitude  of  objects  of  worship  to  which  it  was  uncertainly  and 
restlessly  directed,  was  a profound  belief  in  a Divine  Providence, 
with  no  belief  in  a future  life.  Men  were  sure  that  this  world 
was  guided  by  the  imseen  Powers,  but  they  could  imagine  the 
reality  of  no  other.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  one  element  with- 
out the  other  which,  to  our  habits  of  thought,  so  necessarily  and 
inseparably  goes  with  it  — faith  in  an  imseen  and  almighty 
Providence,  without  the  expectation  of  a future  life — which  Mr. 
Merivale  brings  out  in  describing  the  ground  of  religious  ideas  on 
which  Christianity  had  to  work.  He  insists  on  the  fact,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  us  to  “ divorce  these  two  ideas,”  that  the 
fimdamental  element  of  religious  faith  and  hope  and  obligation — 
the  belief  that  “ He  is,  and  that  He  is  a rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him  ” — did  control  life  and  actuate  duty,  though 
neither  in  popular  opinion,  nor  among  the  intelligent,  was  the 
thought  of  a future  existence  seriously  entertained.  This  natural 
belief  in  Providence  without  futurity  was,  on  the  one  hand,  spoilt 
and  degraded,  not  merely  by  Polytheism,  but  by  the  local  ideas  of 
Divine  patronage  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  Eoman,  as  of  all 
other  ancient  religions — the  favouritism  of  the  unseen  Powers  for  a 
single  race.  On  the  other  hand,  before  it  came  in  contact  with 
Christianity,  it  had  been  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  growth 
of  opinion  and  the  teaching  of  gi-eat  historical  events.  The  unity 
and  equality  of  the  whole  human  race  “ in  its  claims  on  God  and 
man  ” — the  truth  to  us  so  familiar,  but  which  to  believers  in  the 
fundamental  idea  of  heathen  religion,  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  Divine  government  to  the  destinies  of  a privileged  race,  was 
so  inconceivable — gradually  made  its  way  through  the  barriers  of 
opposing  religious  and  national  antipathies,  and,  with  the  neces- 
sarily wider  scope  thus  given  to  the  natural  persuasion  of  a 
Providence,  and  the  altered  aspects  of  the  relations  of  individual 
men  to  the  Supreme,  had  made  a deep  impression,  not  only  on 
thinking  men,  but  on  the  popular  mind. 

Various  causes  co-operated  to  this  result.  The  wider  views  of 
God,  and  of  man’s  place  in  the  world,  had  been  timidly  and  incon- 
sistently suggested,  and  then  recalled  as  untenable,  by  Greek 
philosophy.  But  after  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  great  facts  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  with  the  civilization  which  it  spread,  the 
intercourse  which  it  opened,  and  the  new  centres  at  which  it 
imited  the  world  together,  were  a practical  test  and  confirmation 
of  what  had  been  but  a speculative  guess,  and  brought  daily 
custom  and  experience  to  reconcile  the  imagination  to  the  novel 
thought  which  the  philosophers  had  cautiously  shrunk  from  as  a 
paradox  contrary  to  nature.  To  the  Stoics,  after  the  results  of 
Alexander’s  empire,  it  was  easy  to  carry  out  what  Plato  had  half 
taught,  about  the  government  of  the  world  and  the  destination  of 
mankind,  with  much  more  firmness  and  consistency.  Then,  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  Stoics,  familiarizing  men  with  universal 
conceptions  of  Providence  and  of  the  common  nature  and  duties  of 


man,  supervened  the  equalizing  influences  of  the  Eoman  law — that 
law  which  had  grown,  under  the  practical  necessities  of  empire, 
from  a collection  of  the  narrowest  municipal  usages  into  a code  of 
jurisprudence  for  the  world;  which,  in  its  aim  at  expediency  and 
convenience,  had  overridden  that  jealous  religion  of  race  and  family 
in  which  it  had  its  flrst  begiimings ; which  had  gradually  been 
“ refined  and  modified  into  the  expression  of  universal  reason  on  the 
gveat  principles  of  equity  and  legal  use  ” ; and  which,  in  creating 
the  new  conception  of  a law  of  nations — ^^the  image,  to  the 
Eoman,  of  the  mind  of  God  himself”  — brought  with  it  also  the 
fundamental  equality  of  all  who  are  amenaMe  to  that  law,  and 
their  equal  right  and  interest  in  aU  that  man  can  look  for  at  the 
hands  of  Providence.  Mr.  Merivale  brings  out  with  great  force 
and  feeling,  and  with  no  more  than  justice,  the  refinement  and 
expansion  of  religious  ideas,  the  manifest  progress  from  lower  and 
coarser  to  higher  and  worthier  ones,  in  the  heathen  world  before 
Christianity.  Views  of  religion  which  raised  it  from  a political  tra- 
dition and  badge  to  a personal  relation  towards  God  and  towards  other 
men,  and  which  led  on  to  a presentiment  of  futurity  — an  “ almost 
belief  in  immortality  ” — had  been  reached,  and  earnestly  insisted 
on,  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  whose  thoughts  led  and 
formed  their  time.  They  were,  doubtless,  indistinct  and  limited 
views.  The  immortality  of  the  Stoics  only  had  interest  for  an 
“ aristocracy  ” of  elect  souls ; their  conceptions  of  the  Highest 
fluctuated  between  a Person  and  a Fate.  But  the  working  of 
thought  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  had  already  broken  down 
the  strength  of  national  credulity  and  superstition,  and  they 
•had  found  a response  in  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the 
multitudes. 

Nor  were  these  advances  in  religious  thought  unpractical  specu- 
lations. The  contrast  is  a familiar  one  between  the  inquisitive- 
ness, the  freshness  of  impression,  the  sanguine  audacity  of  pure 
inquiry,  in  the  earlier  schools  of  philosophy,  and  the  sober  ethical 
lessons  about  life  and  practice  which  occupy  the  later  ones ; but 
no  one  has  done  so  much  justice  as  Mr.  Merivale  to  the  serious 
greatness  of  the  function  which  the  philosophers  of  the  Empire 
discharged  to  the  society  of  their  time.  He  bids  us  remark  that 
they  were  the  comforters  and  preachers  of  a sad  and  anxious  time, 
and  that  they  fulfilled  their  calling  in  no  imworthy  spirit.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  deep  sadness  which  pervades  the  atmosphere  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  bids  us  observe  that  the  gloom  was  even 
greater  which  reigns  over  the  contemporary  secular  history. 
“St.  Paul  is  sad  and  St.  John  is  pensive;  but  the  Christian  St.  Paul 
is  not  so  sad  as  the  philosopher  Seneca,  the  Christian  St.  John  is  not 
so  pensive  as  the  philosopher  Aurelius.”  And  then  he  calls  us  to 
notice  with  what  feeling  and  what  earnestness  the  philosophers 
set  themselves  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  their  times.  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  Empire,  “we  open  on  an  era  of  preaching 
instead  of  discussion.”  The  philosopher,  unconsciously  to  himselfj 
anticipates,  in  a society  which  was  not  yet  Christian,  the  place 
and  the  familiar  offices  of  the  Christian  minister.  He  is  “no  longer 
a logician  with  an  essay,  or  a sophist  with  a declamation ; he  is 
a master,  .a  preacher,  a confessor,  a director  of  souls ; not  a 
speculator  inquiring  into  truth,  but  a witness  of  God  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Divine  law,  and  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls 
entrusted  to  his  teaching.”  Epictetus  and  his  brethren  were  the 
“spiritual  advisers,”  the  ^‘directors  of  conscience,”  the  “physicians 
of  the  soul,”  in  the  bitter  trials  and  emergencies  of  hfe ; they 
“spent  their  lives  in  teaching  men  to  sympathize  with  their 
fellows”;  “the  whole  world  they  felt  to  be  akin  to  them, 
and  to  the  whole  world  they  went  forth  to  teach  and  preach 
a message,  self-imposed,  of  love  and  pity  ” ; “ not  to  make 
themselves  wiser,  but  to  make  men  better  and  happier.”  Mr. 
Merivale  does  not  shrink  from  the  parallel  which  his  words 
suggest.  “ Christian  preaching  found  its  shadow  in  heathen 
preaching,”  and  philosophers  as  well  as  apostles  were  persecuted 
from  city  to  city.  “ The  spirit  of  prayer  had  gone  abroad  among 
the  heathen.”  Christian  Fathers  and  heathen  teachers  were  bent 
in  difi'erent  ways  on  the  same  great  ends ; they  answer  to  one 
another,  though  they  write  against  one  another.  “ The  face  is 
not  the  same,  not  one ; but  like,  as  that  of  brethren  should  be.” 
And  the  result  was  not  in  vain.  “ Viewed  on  every  side,”  he 
says,  “ there  is  no  period  of  history,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  men 
were  more  in  earnest  about  spiritual  hopes  and  fears  than  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era.”  He  thinks  that  the  justice  which  the 
fellow  labourers  themselves,  in  what  was  at  bottom  the  same 
cause,  were  not  able,  from  their  necessary  rivalry,  to  do  to  one 
another,  may  at  length  be  rendered  by  the  disciples  of  those 
whose  work  turned  out  right  and  was  successful  towards  those 
whose  methods  were  inadequate  and  mistaken,  but  whose  earnest- 
ness is  beyond  doubt. 

The  force  and  main  interest  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  book  seem  to  us 
to  lie  in  his  just  and  vivid  account  of  the  religious  development  of 
heathenism ; of  that  condition  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
moral  education  to  which  heathen  society  had  in  fact  attained 
before  Christianity,  and  which  was  the  foundation  on  which 
Christianity  was  built.  The  next  step  of  the  inquiry  is  to  see 
what  it  was  which,  among  so  many  competitors,  gave  to  Christianity 
the  victory ; what  were  the  special  adaptations  to  the  wants  and 
ideas  of  heathen  society  which  enabled  Christianity  to  do  for  it 
what  rival  systems,  which  had  started  in  the  race  for  infiueace 
with  equal  or  greater  apparent  chances  of  success,  failed  to 
do.  In  this  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Merivale  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful. What  he  has  to  say  is  compressed  into  two  lectui’es ; 
and  he  hardly  appears  so  much  at  home  in  discussing  •with  pre- 
cision and  freshness  what  Christianity  brought  to  meet  the  state  of 
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thought  among  the  heathen,  as  in  discussing  this  heathen  stiite  of 
thought  itself.  He  says  very  truly 

But  for  this  revelation  of  God’s  personality,  announced  distinctly  and 
characteristically  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  religion  of  the  Christian  would  have 
run  just  the  same  vicious  courses  as  all  liuman  creeds  and  philosophies  before 
it.  No  purity  of  morals,  no  holiness  of  ideas,  no  conviction  of  miraculous 
gifts,  no  assurance  of  an  indwelling  spirit  would  have  saved  it ; for  all  these 
elements  may  be  found  in  more  or  less  force  among  the  heathen  systems  ; 
the  salt  of  Christianity  has  been  tlie  dogmatic  belief  in  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine,  in  the  personal  manifestation  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  Himself  God,  issuing  from  God  and  returning  to  God. 

The  distinctiou  and  the  admission  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  are  not  always  borne  in  mind.  But  Mr.  Merivale  has  hardly 
done  justice  to  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  in  working  it  out  in  a 
rather  meagre  lecture  on  the  correspondence  of  the  great  Christian 
doctrines  to  the  questions  and  thoughts  and  needs  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  presented.  It  seems  to  us  that-  we  miss  the 
grasp  and  freedom  and  sense  of  familiarity  in  handling  theology 
which  are  manifest  in  his  handling  of  heathen  history  and  thought. 

A good  deal  more  seems  to  be  wanted  than  perhaps,  in  his 
confined  framework,  was  possible  to  Mr.  Merivale,  of  precise 
distinction,  of  assignment  to  their  proper  periods  or  places  of 
particular  steps  and  phases  of  the  movement  described.  The 
variations  of  religious  ideas,  through  many  centuries  and  in 
societies  remote  from  one  another,  are  difficult  to  bring  together 
under  large  generalizations  without  falling  into  over-statement 
and  looseness.  What  perhaps  justly  applies  to  one  part  of  a 
period  may  be  a converrient  characteristic  by  which  to  stamp  our 
impression  of  the  whole,  yet  may  want  much  subseqrrent  qualifi- 
cation to  be  equally  exact.  Some  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  illustrations 
will  appear  to  many  to  be  fanciful  and  open  to  question,  as,  for 
instance,  what  he  says  of  the  influence  of  Homan  legal  ideas 
on  the  language  of  St.  Paul — an  influence  which,  if  it  ulti- 
mately made  its  way  into  theology,  it  seems  rather  forced  to 
recognise  in  writings  like  his.  And  before  a cautious  reader 
can  always  accept  the  summary  which  is  put  before  him  of 
a doctrine  or  state  of  opinion,  the  history  of  its  transforma- 
tion, or  the  appreciation  of  a character  or  a life,  he  may 
have  to  allow  for  the  scale  on  which  the  work  proceeds, 
and  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  corrections  and  discrimination 
which  he  may  presume  were  intended  to  be  applied.  But  the 
contribution  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  made  to  the  subject  which 
he  treats  is  a very  important  one.  He  has  endeavoured,  with 
much  success,  to  enable  a Christian  reader  to  enter,  with  sympathy 
and  real  respect,  into  what  the  religious  thought  and  earnestness  of 
heathenism  did  for  the  reception  of  that  Divine  system  which  was 
to  overthrow  it  and  take  its  place. 


EMILY  CHESTER.* 

That  extraordinary  mixture  of  electi’o-biology  and  the  Family 
Bible  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  American  mind  is  never 
likely  to  become  very  popular  in  this  country.  English  people 
prefer  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  their  conjuring  separately,  and 
it  would  be  a very  ambiguous  compliment  to  an  Anglican  digni- 
tary to  talk  of  the  Davenport  Brothers  as  his  truest  coadjutors. 
Besides,  in  England,  though  by  no  means  averse  to  cant  in 
such  matters,  we  cannot  tolerate  a mystic  jargon;  and,  of  all 
jargons  that  ever  a pack  of  charlatans  invented  to  take  in  simple 
folk,  that  of  religious  spiritualism  is  the  most  utterly  windy  and 
incomprehensible.  The  few  terms  which  are  available  to  the 
most  pretentious  of  ordinary  religious  professors  really  mean 
something,  though  perhaps  not  much,  in  the  mouths  of  such 
persons,  and  everybody  may  easily  get  to  know  what  they  mean. 
But  the  lingo  of  the  American  spiritualists,  even  of  the  most 
exalted  among  them,  though  compounded  of  words  in  common 
use,  has  literally  no  meaning  at  all  to  a plain  man.  A street 
preacher  who  asks  the  passer-by  how  his  soul  is  may  be 
an  exceedingly  offensive  personage,  but  his  question  conveys 
a certain  idea,  which  is  a great  deal  more  than  can  be 
said  of  much  that  Emerson  and  his  followers  think  inef- 
ably  grand  and  sublime.  Emily  Chester  is  an  elaborate  6tude 
in  this  style  on  latent  physical  affinities,  and  on  human  powerless- 
ness to  resist,  or  even  control,  them.  The  writer  displays  that 
compound  affection  for  religious  and  biological  truths  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  frequently 
puzzles  an  English  reader  as  much  as  they  do  as  to  what  it 
all  comes  to.  He  dedicates  the  book  to  his  mother,  with 
the  slightly  inappropriate  biblical  quotation,  “ Such  as  I have 
give  I unto  thee,”  and  takes  for  his  motto  Goethe’s  dictum  that 
“ It  is  in  her  monstrosities  that  nature  discloses  to  us  her  secrets.” 
The  candour  with  which  the  author  avows  his  method  of  illus- 
tration saves  the  reader  all  perplexity  as  to  whether  the  heroine 
was  intended  to  represent  a human  being  or  something  else. 
Perhaps  “ absurdity  ” would  give  a better  notion  of  Emily  Chester’s 
character  than  the  stronger  term  borrowed  from  Goethe.  The 
conception  is  not  so  much  monstrous  as  silly,  and  whether  nature 
could  possibly  produce  such  a creature,  even  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
closing the  most  important  of  her  secrets,  may  very  reasonably  be 
doubted. 

The  three  personages  through  whom  the  idea  of  the  book  is 
developed  are  Emily  Chester  and  her  two  lovers.  The  story,  such 
as  it  is,  turns  on  the  relations  between  Emily  and  first  one,  and 
then  the  other,  of  her  suitors.  Towards  one  she  has  the  strongest 
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physical  repulsion,  while  the  other  is  “ one  of  her  constitutional 
weaknesses,  he  is  so  thoroughly  harmonious.”  Max  Crampton, 
the  first  of  these,  is  a familiar  character  in  young  ladies’  novels,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  unpleasant  of  all  the  regular  types 
of  impossible  people.  He  is  the  man  with  the  irresistible  •will. 
Though  singularly  disagreeable  to  look  upon,  still  “you  felt  in- 
stinctively his  enormous  mental  strength ; that,  had  he  chosen,  he 
could  have  bent  you  to  his  will  as  easily  as  the  physical  giants  of 
old  could  double  up  a bar  of  iron.”  Luckily,  he  had  “a  mental 
truth  and  precision,  a constitutional  indissoluble  allegiance  to  reality, 
which  served  him  in  place  of  conscience yet  “ he  would  have 
fully  entered  into  Lord  Steyne’s  feelings  when  he  said  of  Becky 
Sharp,  ‘ She’s  mag-nificent  at  lies  ’ ” — which  seems  to  mean  that 
he  had  a tremendous  allegiance  to  truth  and  an  equally  tremendous 
sympathy  -with  lies,  a subtlety  of  character  that  an  ordinary  mind 
can  hardly  enter  into.  The  customary  undertone  of  his  voice  is 
that  of  sardonic  sneering ; and  he  always  speaks  coolly,  decisively, 
and  “ with  the  utmost  sangfroid."  However,  his  chief  points  are 
irresistible  will,  an  extraordinarily  exalted  conscientiousness,  and  a 
very  clear  intellect.  The  chief  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  make 
Emily  Chester  his  wife.  Against  this  the  heroine  resolutely  sets 
her  face.  She  dreads  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  he  is  always 
saying  something  which,  in  spite  of  the  reverence  with  which  she 
regards  his  intellectual  powers,  makes  her  whole  frame  dilate  with 
mingled  scorn  and  fear  and  hatred.  Frederick  Hastings,  who  is 
harmonious  to  her,  is  little  better  than  a blm-red  sketch 
to  the  reader.  The  most  careful  attention  fails  to  reveal  exactly 
what  he  is  intended  to  represent.  He  is  handsome,  rather  a dandy, 
very  lazy,  and  he  too  has  a strong  -will.  His  whole  character  and 
appearance  convey  the  idea  of  “ harmony,”  and  apparently  Emily 
is  rather  in  love  with  him.  They  take  long  sesthetic  walks,  and 
are  reported  by  the  author  to  discourse  on  all  sorts  of  abstruse 
matters.  Max  is  forced  by  a call  of  duty  to  leave  Baltimore,  and 
goes  to  Europe.  His  letters  to  Emily  “ tell  her  all  he  met  with 
that  was  likely  to  entertain  or  amuse  her,  and  spoke  of  those  things 
which  they  both  held  highest — of  earnestness,  and  truthfulness,  and 
duty — until  both  her  mind  and  heart  felt  strong  and  brave.”  The 
talk  about  earnestness  and  duty  makes  her  forget  the  physical  re- 
pulsion invariably  inspired  by  his  presence ; and  when  the  conver- 
sation during  the  sesthetic  walks  " turned  upon  subjects  which  she 
and  Max  had  talked  over,  or  when  she  made  fresh  mental  progress, 
entering,  to  her,  unkno'wn  fields  of  thought,  she  felt  a want  which 
Frederick  Hastings  had  no  power  to  supply.”  Frederick,  on  the 
contrary,  begins  to  learn  that  “ she  was  one  of  those  women,  few 
and  far  between,  who  are  really  worth  marrying — women  so 
valuable  in  themselves,  so  mind-body-and-soul-satisfying,  that  it 
is  no  loss  to  give  up  the  whole  world  to  gain  them,”  and  very 
reasonably  asks  her  to  maiTy  him.  Greatly  to  his  surprise, 
Emily  refuses  him,  and  for  the  soundest  philosophical  reasons, 
because,  if  she  were  to  meet  him  on  his  o'wn  level,  she  should 
inevitably  lose  her  power  over  him;  in  ceasing  to  be  his 
aspiration,  and  becoming  a possessed  reality,  she  would  be 
giving  up  her  strongest  hold  upon  him.  No  amount  of 
love  could  stand  before  the  “conflict  of  natures”  which  must 
ensue.  “ You  are  constitutionally  insufficient  for  me,”  she  ex- 
claims, ^'and  we  should  soon  be  weary  of  one  another.” 

Though  a philosopher.  Dr.  Hastings  is  rather  put  out  by  this  bio- 
logical snubbing,  and  eventually  goes  to  sea.  Then  Emily  finds  life 
a burden  to  her.  She  thought  she  could  endure  the  trial  of  her 
lover’s  absence,  and  the  humiliation  which  she  felt  at  this  miscal- 
culation of  her  sti-ength  and  earnestness  threw  her  into  a sort  of 
biological  paralysis.  A sensible  woman  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  accept  a man  whom  she  was  very  fond  of,  without  fretting 
herself  as  to  a future  conflict  of  natures  or  constitutional  insuffi- 
ciency. But  this  would  be  incompatible  -with  Emersonian 
earnestness,  or  perhaps  -with  the  fundamental  notion  of  a natural 
monstrosity.  At  length  Max  comes  back  to  Baltimore,  finds 
Emily  apparently  djung,  proposes  to  her,  and  they  are  instantly 
married.  For  some  time  after  their  marriage  they  get  on  pretty 
smoothly,  but  when  Emily  recovers  her  health  she  finds  that  her 
old  sensibility  to  nervous  influences  has  also  returned  with 
increased  force,  and  that  Max’s  physical  repulsion  is  more  dre.adful 
than  ever.  Of  course,  now  that  she  is  his  wife,  this  is  exceedingly 
awkward,  and  she  does  her  best  to  repress  her  horrible  sensations. 
But  one  evening  in  Italy,  as  she  was  dreamily  enjoying 
the  moonlight  and  thinking  of  Dr.  Hastings’  beautiful  eyes 
and  pleasant  voice,  her  husband  suddenly  stepped  out  on  to 
the  balcony  where  she  was  standing,  and  attempted  to  embrace 
her.  The  shock  was  too  startling,  and  the  fuU  splendour  of  the 
moonlight  revealed  to  Max  “ the  vision  of  a woman  shrinking, 
almost  crouching,  against  the  angle  of  the  balustrade  that  stopped 
her  flight,  -with  hands  stretched  out  to  drive  him  off,  every  particle 
of  her  expressing  disgust,  hoiTor,  loathing,  with  as  frightful  power 
and  emphasis  as  though  each  fibre  had  found  a separate  voice  and 
shrieked  its  abhon’ence.”  Max  understands  the  whole  thing  at  a 
glance,  and  henceforth  he  and  his  wife  live  on  in  intense  mutual 
admiration,  intense  mutual  pity,  and  hopeless  estrangement.  In  the 
presence  of  others,  they  are  respectful  and  com-teous  to  one  another ; 
when  alone,  they  appear  not  to  interchange  a word.  Max  felt  that 
“in  working  his  o'wn  -wild  passionate  wiU  in  defiance  of  the 
warnings  of  nature,  that  in  using  his  strength  of  character  and 
purpose  gradually  to  deprive  another  human  soul  of  its  bii-thright 
of  free--will,  he  had  sinned  against  God  and  nature,  and  must  now 
suffer  the  inevitable  penalty  ” ; so  he  privately  slips  a bit  of  paper 
into  Emily’s  Bible  with  the  words  written  on  it,  “ I am  going 
away,  to  try  to  live  less  for  myself  and  more  for  others.”  'When 
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Emily  finds  this,  “ the  warm,  softening  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,” 
and  she  exclaims,  “Oh,  dear  friend,  you  have  found  the  true 
path  ; I will  try  to  follow  you  upon  it.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  ruh  one’s  eyes  and  think  what  all  this 
dreadful  horror  means.  Max  is  full  of  passionate  love  and 
appreciation  of  Emily.  Emily  is  full  of  reverence  and  appre- 
ciation of  Max,  and,  on  the  whole,  gather  loves  him  than 
otherwise.  Why  on  earth  should  they  not  he  happy  ? Because 
Emily  sufiers  the  keenest  agony,  and  all  her  fibres  shriek  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought  of  Max  and  his  iron  will.  Why  should 
she  not  have  man-ied  Hastings?  Because  she  felt  as  much 
above  his  level  as  below  that  of  Max,  and  an  everlasting 
conflict  of  natures  would  have  come  of  this  constitutional  insuffi- 
ciency. Surely,  if  a little  common  sense  had  been  mixed  -with  her 
sensitive  fibres,  all  would  have  gone  well.  But  gTanting  that 
nature  might  have  left  out  common  sense  in  the  creation  of  such 
a “monstrosity,”  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  important 
biological  truth,  what  secret  is  it  that  is  thus  revealed  ? That 
occasionally  a nervous  physical  abhorrence  of  another  person  of  | 
the  most  distressing  kind  is  compatible  with  the  fuEest  intellectual 
sympathy  and  the  warmest  moral  reverence.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  people  take  what  they  call  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes, 
for  which  they  cannot  give  any  sort  of  explanation.  But 
such  impidsive  sentiments  cannot  very  well  arise  from  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a rooted  nervous  affinity,  because  further 
acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  them  almost  always  speedily 
dissipates  such  sentiments.  This,  of  com-se,  only  refers  to  the 
cases  where  the  sentiment  really  exists,  and  not  to  the  mul- 
titude of  foolish  persons  who  profess  to  feel  an  instinctive 
liking  or  dislike,  when  in  truth  they  feel  nothing  at  all 
except  a desire  to  say  something.  Wherever  such  an  abhorrence 
is  genuine,  it  no  more  reveals  a secret  of  nature  than  does  the 
terror  which  some  persons  feel  at  the  presence  of  a cat  in  the 
room.  And  there  are  some  persons  physically  repulsive  to  every- 
body, from  a markedly  sinister  or  displeasing  expression,  or  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  cruel,  or  violent,  or  in  some  other 
way  offensive  to  us.  But  is  it  possible  that  you  should  admue 
and  sympathise  to  the  very  fullest  degree  with  a man’s  acuteness, 
breadth  and  profundity  of  intellect,  that  you  should  reverence  his 
truthfulness,  benevolence,  industry — in  fact,  should  find  in  him 
every  possible  excellence  of  human  character — and  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  any  extreme  physical  defect,  that  you  should  feel  his 
bodily  presence  so  odious,  so  distressing,  as  to  be  simply  intoler- 
able ? It  would  be  absurd  to  settle  such  a question  by  an  ipse 
dixit,  but  we  can  only  say  that  to  us  the  improbability  seems 
overwhelming. 

The  theme  of  two  people  unequally  yoked  is  not  strikingly 
novel,  but  the  facts  on  which  the  author  bases  the  inequality 
certainly  are  so.  And  the  way  in  which  he  works  out  the  con- 
clusion of  his  story  is  original  and  very  ingenious,  but  scarcely 
less  wearisome  than  it  is  new.  A French  writer  would,  of  course, 
have  brought  back  Frederick  Hastings,  and  we  should  have  bad 
endless  impurity,  after  the  fashion  of  Fanny,  winding  up  with 
a double  suicide.  An  Englishman  would  have  introduced 
a child  whose  death-bed  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  father  and  mother.  The  American  rather  follows 
the  German  mode  of  winding-up,  and  we  are  dragged  through 
scores  of  pages  of  tedious  analysis — tedious  because  the  incidents 
by  which  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the  actors  are  laid  bare  are 
so  dreadfully  duU  and  trifling.  Frederick  Hastings  comes  back, 
and  is  afflicted  with  the  deepest  anguish  on  finding  Emily  married. 
This,  then,  is  the  situation ; — Hastings,  more  in  love  than  ever,  and 
fuller  of  appreciation  of  Emily’s  nobleness  of  character,  without  a 
thought  of  dishonour,  yet  unable  to  tear  himself  away ; Emily, 
reminded  keenly  by  her  revived  affection  for  a rejected  lover  of 
the  strength  of  the  fetters  in  which  she  is  bound,  but  resolutely 
striving  against  every  possible  temptation  to  swerve  even  in 
imagination  from  her  duty  to  her  husband  ; Max,  finally,  rendering 
full  j Listice  both  to  Hastings’  tender  recognition  of  Emily’s  cha- 
racter, and  to  his  vsdfe’s  earnest  struggle,  and  himself  doing  all  he 
can  to  lighten  her  burden.  All  three  are  thrown  into  a comitry 
house  together,  and  the  exact  positions  of  the  actors  are  labo- 
riously illustrated  in  little  incidents  in  morning  rides,  in  games  of 
chess,  in  dramatic  tableaux,  or  in  capping  verses.  In  the  end, 
Hastings  is  summoned  to  join  his  vessel,  Emily  withers  away  and 
dies,  and  Max  is  left  more  dead  than  alive  with  mental  agony.  A 
more  morbid  situation  could  scarcely  have  been  invented  than  is 
found  in  these  protracted  scenes ; but  the  author  has  thrown  over 
them  a very  remarkable  air  of  purity,  which,  for  a time,  blinds  one 
to  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing.  People  who  do 
not  object  to  a book  for  being  rather  dull  and  thoroughly  unreal 
will  find  Emily  Chester  a very  fair  specimen  of  a transcendental 
novel. 


PLATO’S  GORGIAS.* 

IT  woidd  seem  as  if  this  translation  in  some  measure  owed  its 
birth  to  the  organ  of  combativeness  in  its  author’s  phreno- 
logical development.  When  the  eighth  volume  of  Mr.  Grote’s 
masterly  History  of  Greece  issued  from  the  press,  the  chapters  of 
it  devoted  to  the  Sophists  and  Socrates  were  found  so  original,  so 
bold,  and  so  startling  in  their  defiance  of  old-world  convictions, 
that,  while  they  were  by  common  consent  allowed  to  be  the  culmi- 
nating excellence  of  the  whole  work,  they  did  not  fail  to  provoke 

* Plato’s  Gorgias,  literally  translated.  By  E.  M.  Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge : Deighton  and  Bell.  1864. 


rejoinders  from  scholars  disinclined  to  surrender  their  cherished 
opinions  without  a confiict.  Foremost  into  the  lists  sprang  Mr. 
Cope,  in  a series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Classical 
and  Sacred  Philology  ; nor  did  he  prove  ill  fitted  for  the  contest, 
inasmuch  as,  from  a long  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  a deep  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  particular,  he  was  able  to  have  recourse  to  an  armoury  of  perti- 
nent quotations  which  he  could  take  and  hurl  with  effect  against 
his  adversary.  Mr.  Grote  had  striven  to  “rehabilitate”  a 
misapprehended  character,  and  to  whitewash  the  blackened 
name  of  the  Sophists,  misconceived  and  misesteemed  by  modem 
writers.  The  prejudice  against  them  was  the  result,  in  his  view, 
of  Plato’s  persistent  hostility  to  a set  of  men  who  were  practical 
while  he  was  speculative — who  taught  rhetoric,  and  instructed 
“ young  men  to  think,  speak,  and  act  with  credit  to  themselves 
as  citizens,”  while  he  himself  would  have  qualified  them  for 
citizenship  only  in  a blameless  and  speculative  Utopia.  It  was 
but  fair,  urged  Mr.  Grote,  to  remember  that  all  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates  which  Plato  chose  to  put  into  his  mouth ; 
and  that  the  latter — “playing,”  as  he  did,  “both  games  on  the 
chess-board  ” — had  every  opportunity  of  placing  his  opponents  in 
the  worst  light.  Showing  that  there  was  no  more  evidence  of 
“ poison  ” in  the  Athenian  system,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  than  in  the  times  of  the  Persian  war,  Mr.  Grote  set  little 
account  on  the  charge  that  the  Sophists  corrupted  and  poisoned  the 
youth  of  Athens.  Critias  and  Alcibiades  used  the  training  and 
teaching  received  from  them  for  base  ends,  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  condemning  the  means.  The  “ essential  ugliness  ” of  Sophistic 
teaching  lay  rather  in  the  taught  than  in  the  teacher  and  his  pro- 
fession— in  the  abuse  of  the  knowledge  imparted  rather  than  in 
the  knowledge  itself.  To  these  and  other  points  urged  by  Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Cope  put  forth  an  able,  spirited,  and  to  some  extent 
effective  reply.  He  assumed  the  advocacy  of  the  old  and  re- 
spectable view,  as  propounded  by  most  of  our  own  historians,  and 
by  the  mass  of  German  writers  on  the  subject,  such  as  Bitter, 
Brandis,  and  Zeller.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  entirely 
succeeds  in  fathering  upon  Socrates,  however  much  he  desired  to 
do  so,  the  strong  views  against  the  Sophists  which  Plato  puts 
into  his  mouth.  There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
Plato  would  not,  so  soon  after  his  master’s  death,  have  ventured 
to  violate  historical  probability  and  to  trifle  with  the  character 
and  memory  of  Socrates  by  representing  him  as  the  constant  anta- 
gonist of  the  Sophists,  if  he  was  not  so.  Nor  can  we  see  that  much  is 
gained  by  establishing  that  aotpiarnc  means  a “professor,”  and  that 
the  word  may  have  been  used  in  a bad  sense.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Cope  must  be  allowed  to  have  handled  his  weapons  well,  and  to 
have  brought  to  bear  a host  of  quotations  which  it  is  for  Mr.  Grote 
to  qualify  or  nullify  hereafter.  And  while  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  that  Mr.  Grote’s  view 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Cope  as  the  practical  does  from  the  theo- 
retic, as  the  eyes  of  busy  life  from  the  “ spectacles  of  the  cloister  ” 
— as,  in  short,  the  active  Athenian  statesman  would  differ  from  the 
speculative  Plato — both  parties  in  the  controversy  may  lay  some 
claim  to  the  meed  of  praise.  “Et  vitula  tu  dignus  et  hie.”  We 
shall  look  to  hear  more  on  Mr.  Grote’s  side  of  the  cause  in  his 
Plato  and  the  Companions  of  Socrates. 

But  Mr.  Cope  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  followed  up  his 
first  onslaught.  He  has  returned  to  the  charge,  by  setting  before 
scholars,  with  preliminary  introductions  containing  a reiteration  of 
his  previous  opinions,  a translation  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  as 
giving  a faithful  view  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  that  phi- 
losopher (or,  as  he  would  say,  between  Socrates)  and  the  Sophists. 
Nor  is  it  inconvenient  to  have  this  “ refi.-esher,”  so  to  speak,  of  the 
question ; on  which,  no  doubt,  as  being  a faithful  and  readable 
version,  many  will  be  induced  to  bestow  a more  patient  and  candid 
perusal  than  they  could  have  foimd  time  to  give  to  the  original. 
It  is  a quite  legitimate  mode  of  re-ventilating  previous  arguments, 
nor  can  any  one  be  imfairly  biassed  by  a translation  at  once  truthful 
and  accurate.  But  the  one  caution  to  be  given  to  readers  of  the 
■Gorgias,  whether  in  the  original  Greek  or  the  English  version,  is 
that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Dialogue  is  a “chess-board 
on  which  Plato  plays  both  games and  candour  will  suggest  some 
aUowance,  on  the  Sophist  side  of  the  balance,  to  make  up  for  the 
inveteracy  of  Plato  against  them  and  their  calling. 

With  the  Introduction,  which  deals  with  the  whole  question  on 
which  we  have  been  touching,  and  furnishes,  on  the  basis  of  the 
remarks  of  Bonitz  in  the  Viennese  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  argument  of  the  Gorgias,  we 
are  less  concerned,  perhaps,  than  with  the  merits  of  the  transla- 
tion, as  such.  The  bias  of  the  introductory  remarks  is,  of  course, 
strongly  anti-Sophistic,  and  it  is  not  in  the  pages  devoted  to  them 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  wittingly  accorded  approval  of  the 
class  to  which  Gorgias  belonged.  Half  unintentionally,  however, 
as  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Cope  does  their  cause  a service,  where  he 
contrasts  the  views  of  Plato  the  idealist,  and  Aristotle  the 
philosopher  of  practice  and  experience,  with  regard  to  Ehetoric. 
The  former  would  have  none  of  it ; the  latter  bent  his  mind  to 
systematize  it.  Does  not  this  really  look  like  an  admission  that 
Plato’s  views  were  unsuited  to  every-day  life,  and  that,  save  in 
Utopia,  the  Sophist  is  not  necessarily  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong 
place  ? For  the  rest,  we  glean  from  the  Introduction  that  the 
great  moral  object  of  the  Dialogue  is  “the  determination  of  the 
end,  aim,  and  rule  of  life” — Ehetoric  being  hit  at,  as  representing 
the  false  object  and  rule  of  it,  while  Plato’s  drift  is  to  establish 
that  “right  and  justice  are  the  only  rule  of  life,  whilst  ambition 
and  self-seeking  only  lead  men  to  injustice  and  wrong,  that  is,  to 
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their  own  ruin,  both  hero  and  hereafter  ” (p.  xxxii.  Introd.).  The 
summary  of  the  argument  as  it  is  divided  between  the  three 
interlocutors,  Gorgias,  I’olus,  and  Callicles,  is  lucid  and  in- 
teresting enough,  barring  one  or  two  digressions,  which  some- 
what impair  its  conciseness.  In  works  of  this  nature  the 
truest  boon  to  the  reader  is  a side-by-side  running  commen- 
tary, as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  an 
aim  to  keep  the  reader  au  courant  with  the  progress  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  sketch  of  the  dramatis  persmce,  intei'posed  between 
the  preface  and  the  translation,  is  useful  and  serviceable,  with  the 
reservation  that  it  is  taken  from  Plato’s  point  of  view.  To  the 
translation  itself  Mr.  Cope  brings  every  requisite  which  could  be 
looked  for  by  the  most  fastidious  scholar.  On  the  success  of  this 
part  of  his  work  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Time  was  when 
it  was  competent  to  anj'  man  who  chose  to  sit  down  with  a mo- 
derate knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  throw  off,  for  the  mis- 
direction of  all  who  were  simple  enough  to  trust  him,  a general 
and  loose  version  of  a treatise  of  Aristotle  or  a Dialogue  of  Plato. 
Translators  were  not  the  foremost  men  in  scholarship  and  know- 
ledge of  their  subject,  but  a lower  class  of  litt&rateurs,  good  enough 
for  hack  translations,  but  not  good  enough  for  aught  else.  It  was 
no  part  of  their  task  to  discriminate  the  nicer  veins  of  irony,  the  force 
of  internal  references  to  current  history,  the  light  to  be  thrown  upon 
passage  after  passage,  from  a consideration  of  the  peculiar  style,  or 
tone  of  thought,  or  mental  characteristics  of  the  writer.  Such,  so 
far  as  our  recollection  serves,  was  Gillies’  translation  of  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle — a useful  book  in  its  day,  but  deficient  in  minute 
knowledge  of  the  original  language,  and  of  the  nice  links  that 
connect  sentence  with  sentence,  and  so  make  up  a coherent 
and  consistent  treatise.  Such  is  Sydenham  and  Taylor’s  Plato, 
a great  work  in  point  of  bulk,  to  be  sure,  but  miserably  defi- 
cient in  the  chief  quaUties  of  a good  translation — to  wit,  an 
insight  into  the  author’s  mind,  a gift  of  distinguishing  between 
his  gay  and  serious  moods,  a faculty  of  instinctive  avoidance  of 
mistaking  fun  or  irony  for  the  prosiest  matter-of-fact.  Of  quite 
another  character  is  Dr.  Eouth’s  Latin  version  of  the  Gorgias,  in 
reading  which,  along  with  Mr.  Cope’s  English,  we  have  been 
struck  alike  with  the  skill,  neatness,  and  liveliness  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  with  the  author’s  adherence  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  his  preface.  It  is,  as  he  would  have  it  be,  “ stricta  quidem 
oratio,  perspicua  vero  et  soloecorum  expers  ” ; it  gives  evidence  of 
great  attention  paid  to  connecting  particles,  and  it  is  quite  awake 
to  the  irony  which  meets  us  at  every  corner  in  Plato. 

Mr.  Cope,  having  the  advantage  of  much  later  accessions  to  Greek 
scholarship,  of  perhaps  equal  familiarity  with  his  whole  author  and 
subject,  and  of  the  keen  zest  for  this  particular  field  of  litera- 
ture which  grows  from  a peculiar  bent,  has  rendered  his  Gorgias 
at  once  the  nearest  approach  to  a fac-simile  of  the  original,  and 
a very  readable  dialogue  for  one  who  does  not  care  to  be  troubled 
with  the  Greek  text.  Unlike  the  Master  of  Trinity,  he  disclaims 
the  intention  of  purveying  Plato  for  English  readers ; yet,  withal, 
his  closer  adherence  to  the  Greek,  and  his  professed  aim  of  specially 
satisfying  the  expectations  of  scholars,  has  resulted  in  an  En- 
glish Dialogue  which  is  quite  as  pleasant  reading  as  any  of  those 
“according  to  Whewell,”  whilst  it  is  infinitely  more  faithful  and 
exact.  Nor,  indeed,  could  he  well  go  wrong  with  the  view  he 
takes  of  his  work  at  its  outset.  Thus,  he  starts  with  a conviction 
that,  of  all  translations,  a translation  of  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
the  interest  of  which  depends  upon  external  form  and  gi'aces 
of  style,  must  keep  strongly  in  view  the  union  of  the  letter 
and  the  spirit.  He  is  duly  alive  to  the  charm  of  Plato’s 
graceful  flow ; he  is  aware  that  he  has  to  imitate  Plato’s 
“simple  expression  of  nice  distinctions,”  and  that  “this  he 
cannot  do  better  than  by  letting  him  speak  in  his  own 
manner  and  language.”  Hence  the  translation  is  true  to  its 
original  in  eschewing  technical  terms  of  philosophy,  which  to 
Plato  smacked  of  quackery.  It  is  couched  in  the  commonest 
language  of  every-day  life.  Even  the  “anacolutha”  of  Plato  are 
preserved  by  Cope,  but  in  such  a way  that  they  are  neither 
awkward  nor  ungraceful.  Take,  for  example,  ch.  ix.  b.c. 
(p.  13  tr.),  Ka\  iy(u  rot  inroiTrrtvov — orrtog  civ  jSovXri  mpaivric.  The 
construction  is  irregular.  The  apodosis  does  not  answer  the  pro- 
tasis in  regular  sequence.  The  passage  needs  for  its  solution  the 
common  suggestion  that  two  constructions  are  blended.  But 
we  observe  that  Mr.  Cope’s  English  is  no  worse  than  Plato’s 
Greek,  which  he  translates  just  as  he  finds  it;  indeed,  it  reads 
like  a hasty  sentence,  carelessly  expressed,  yet  quite  intelligible  to 
one  who  follows  the  argument  and  takes  into  account  the  neg- 
ligence of  familiar  conversation.  In  the  beginning  of  ch.  xvi.  p.  24, 
again,  he  also  retains  the  anacoluthon,  which  is,  as  he  observes, 
peculiarly  characteristic  in  the  mouth  of  the  hot-headed  Polus. 
Here  the  kej’-  to  the  full  sense  is  to  suppose  an  ellipse  of  words 
equivalent  to  “that  this  is  his  real  opinion,”  in  the  apodosis  after 
din  brt;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  awkwardness,  even  to 
English  eyes,  there  is  in  the  occurrence  of  an  irregular  construction 
like  this,  while,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  speaker  and 
author,  it  is  a nice  little  touch  of  dramatic  art. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  dulness  of  ordinary  translators 
in  scenting  irony  and  perceiving  the  playfulness  of  wit.  No 
writer  is  more  often  to  be  tested  by  this  touchstone  than  Plato. 
Even  his  use  of  ov  irdw,  on  which  Mr.  Cope  has  a learned  note, 
receives  illustration  from  it.  Our  translator  seems  justified  in 
siu-mising  that,  when  ov  rraw  stands  for  an  absolute  negative,  it  is 
only  because  the  ironic  “ not  quite  ” is  tantamount  to  “ absolutely 
not,”  just  as  ovk  i’lKiora  is  used  for  iidKiora ; or,  we  may  add,  as 
Young  England  says,  “ rather  ” when  it  means  “ quite.”  In  the 


opening  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  Polus  says  to  Socrates, 
xaXtirov  yt  at  iXty^cn,  which  Taylor  translates,  “It  is  diffi- 

cult to  confute  you,  Socrates,”  with  a matter-of-fact  unconscious- 
ness of  the  irony  involved.  Cope  rightly  renders  it  “ Very  hard, 
indeed,  it  is  to  refute  you,  Socrates ! Why,  couldn’t  any  child 
prove  you  to  be  in  tlic  wrong  ? ” and  he  adds  a note  explaining 
that  there  is  in  this  an  allusion  to  the  supposed  in-efutability  of 
Socrates.  Similarly,  in  c.  28  (p.  44  Cope),  Polus  uses  the  words 
d\\’  in  tovt’  ixtivov  xaXnriintpov  ioriv  i^tXiy^ai']  where  Taylor 
translates  as  if  he  suspected  no  irony,  and  is  led  thereby  into 
misconstruing  the  ov  Sijra  of  Socrates’  rejoinder,  “by  no  means.” 
Cope,  of  course,  sees  and  puts  the  passage  clearly ; — 

Polus.  “ Why  that’s  still  harder  to  refute  than  the  other,  Soerates  1 ” 

Socrates.  “ Not  only  so,  Polus,  but  impossible,  for  the  truth  can  never  be 
refuted.” 

Many  more  instances  of  traps  for  dullards  might  be  cited  into 
which  former  translators  have  fallen,  but  of  which  Mr.  Ctme’s 
superior  scholarship  and  acuteness  keep  him  entirely  clear.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  travel  over  ground  with  one  who  is  not  only  a safe- 
footed guide,  but  enough  at  home  to  stand  still  and  point  out  the 
minor  beauties  of  the  road.  Such  are  the  illustrations  of  the  cha- 
racteristic politeness  of  Socrates,  given  in  p.  19,  note  i,  where 
Cope  points  to  the  use  of  the  indicative  (a  n gi)  d\r]9ig  Xeyto)  by 
Socrates,  in  speaking  of  his  own  liability  to  error,  whereas,  in 
reference  to  his  antagonist,  he  uses  the  courteous  and  hypothetical 
optative  (tJ  rig  n gij  dXi)9ig  X'tyot).  This  nice  piece  of  criticism,  it 
may  be  said,  is  due  to  Stalbaum;  but  it  is  a great  matter  to 
find  translators  duly  alive  to  such  niceties,  which  may  help  them, 
as  this  does  Mi\  Cope  in  a later  chapter,  c.  5 1 (p.  84  note),  to 
bring  the  Socratic  politeness  indirectly  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
omitting  or  retaining  the  disputed  words  on  ix<ov  Xijptlg. 

We  have  left  om-selves  no  space  for  illustrating  from  his  own 
practice  Mr.  Cope’s  sensible  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  Greek 
particles— a common  “ crux  ” of  inefficient  translators — and  upon 
the  slighter  matter  of  Englishing  the  Greek  oaths  and  compli- 
mentary formulas.  It  is  the  less  important  to  notice  these  points, 
because  the  prefatory  remarks  on  translation  generally  are  so 
sound  and  practical  that  every  would-be  translator  ought  to 
get  Mr.  Cope’s  book.  One  passage,  however,  on  the  use  of  the 
particles  (p.  x.),  we  are  induced  to  quote  in  conclusion,  which  may 
serve  as  a sample  of  Mr.  Cope’s  sound  appreciation  of  these  important 
constituents  of  a Greek  sentence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suggests 
to  the  publishers  the  only  blot  upon  their  execution  of  this 
meritorious  volume — a faulty  and  niggardly  punctuation : — 

It  is  by  these  in  a great  degree  that  the  irony  the  sneer  the  insinuation, 
modesty  delicacy  reserve  hesitation  diffidence  vehemence  resolution  positive 
assertion  contempt  indignation  derision,  and  numberless  other  shades  and 
refinements  of  thought  feeling  and  character  are  conveyed,  or  at  any  rate 
aided  and  heightened. 

It  is  possible  that  the  short  allowance  of  commas  may  arise  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  translator,  but  we  must  protest  against  an 
absence  of  stops  which  fairly  runs  away  with  one’s  breath. 


BLACK  AND  GOLD.* 

WE  have  read  this  book  with  a great  deal  of  perplexity,  and 
cannot  even  now  feel  sure  that  we  understand  it  rightly. 
The  title  alone  is  somewhat  obscure,  although  now-a-days  one 
must  ne.ver  presume  any  connexion  between  the  substance  of  a 
book  and  its  name.  Then  what  does  the  author  mean  by 
calling  himself  “ Champion  Athlete  of  Em'ope  ” ? When  was 
such  a dignity  instituted  ? how  is  it  gained  ? who  have  the  right 
of  awarding  it  ? how  did  Captain  Patten-Saimders  attain  to  it  ? 
Knowledge,  we  are  aware,  is  by  opposites ; so  there  must  be,  one 
would  suppose,  champion  athletes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  other 
continents,  against  whom  Captain  Patten-Saunders  maintains  the 
honour  of  Europe.  Who,  then,  are  these  ? and  where  do  the 
contests  come  on.'’  Further,  what  does  “Published  by  Imperial 
desire  ” mean  ? Did  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  commission  the 
author  to  write  a book  for  the  glorification  of  his  troops,  as  a sort 
of  epos  upon  the  war  in  the  Caucasus,  in  which  the  Russians 
appear  endowed  with  all  the  fabled  virtues  of  mediaeval  chivalry  ? 
If  this  is  so,  some  curious  reflections  are  suggested  as  to  the 
literaiy  taste  of  the  Czar  or  his  advisers,  and  we  shall  have 
for  the  future  to  consider  that  “ Imperial  desire  ” from 
Russia  means  something  very  different  from  “Couronne  par 
I’Acad^mie  ” in  France.  All  these  difficulties,  however,  sink  into 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  we  find  in  the  book  itself.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of  vigom',  or  indeed  of  a certain 
sort  of  talent.  The  descriptions  are  often  animated  and  sometimes 
picturesque ; hmiting  incidents  are  narrated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
there  is  a sort  of  freshness  and  ahandon  about  the  whole  which 
makes  it  passable  reading  for  an  idle  hour.  As  a rhapsody  upon 
horseflesh  and  field  sports,  by  a man  who  knows  something  of 
both,  and  has  accumulated  a certain  quantity  of  scattered  infor- 
mation, it  might  pass  muster,  and  be  better  in  its  way  than  most 
of  the  books  which  we  find  in  a box  at  Melton.  But,  as  a novel 
or  romance  (the  name  its  author  would  no  doubt  'prefer),  nothing 
can  be  more  fantastic  or  extravagant.  There  is  not  a single 
character  in  it  who  has  the  least  individuality,  or  who  is 
anything  but,  so  to  speak,  a melodramatic  lay  figm’e.  The 
conversation  is  a mixture  of  that  stiff'  and  solemn  lengthiness 

* Black  and  Gold;  or.  The  Boh!  The  Bon!  A Tale  of  the  Circassian 
TFar.  By  Captain  IV.  II.  Patten-Saunders,  K.C.G.,  the  European  Champion 
Athlete.  Published  by  Imperial  desire.  3 vols.  London  : Richard  Bentley. 
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in  which  the  imitators  of  Walter  Scott  seem  to  suppose  that 
all  historical  personages  talk^  with  violent  theatrical  rant,  occa- 
sionally dashed  by  the  slang  of  an  English  race-course.  The 
heroine  of  the  tale  is  a grey  mare  of  surpassing  strength,  swift- 
ness, beauty  and  ferocity,  ridden  by  a Russian  nobleman,  who,  as 
he  is  her  rider,  and  by  her  means  performs  feats  more  wonderful 
than  any  others  recorded  in  the  boob,  may  perhaps  be  called  its 
hero.  He  is  the  leader  of  a troop  of  Cossack  irregulars  in  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  achieves  deeds  as  far  surpassing  those 
attributed  to  heroes  of  the  Guy  Livingstone  and  Amyas  Leigh 
stamp  as  the  latter  go  beyond  common  sense  and  probability. 
The  exploits  of  the  men  are  only  less  wonderful  than  the  beauty 
•of  the  ladies ; but  here  we  fully  admit  the  author’s  right  to  pitch 
it  as  strongly — to  use  a phrase  not  unknown  to  his  vocabulary — as 
he  pleases,  for  the  very  purpose  and  end  of  laying  the  scene  of  a 
story  in  Circassia  must  be  to  indulge  imchecked  one’s  -wildest 
imaginations  of  female  loveliness.  This  liberty  is  freely  used 
here — indeed  we  never  met  so  many  beautiful  women  in  one  book 
before;  but  it  has  the  drawback  that  sometimes  the  power  of 
imagining  outruns  the  power  of  describing.  Thus,  after  five  pag'es 
upon  one  heroine,  not  unmixed  with  fragments  of  verse,  we  have 
this  confession  to  end  with — a confession  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
most  readers  -will  endorse : — 

It  needed  not  the  extraordinary  amount  of  art  at  present  attained  by  the 
Parisian  bootmaker  in  “ assisting  nature  to  narro-vmess  of  tread;”  and  a Cir- 
cassian instep,  to  make  pei-fect  the  almost  fragile  beauty  of  the  contents  of 
the  embroidered  slippers,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sash,  that  were  oftener 
seen  than  heard.  But  any  miserable  attempt  of  mine  to  do  jmstice  in  the 
portrayal  of  an  unique  and  faultless  specimen  of  what  can  be  created 
■“  after"  the  image  ” of  the  great  Creator  of  all,  is  as  damaging  to  the  original 
as  the  steel  and  copper  efforts  to  illustrate  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the 
great  poets,  and  has  ended  in  the  same — failure,  complete  and  undeniable. 

The  love-scenes  are  written  with  plenty  of  energy,  though  we 
think  with  some  neglect,  not  only  of  external  probabilities,  but 
also  of  the  befitting  circumstances  and  qualities  which  distinguish 
ladies  in  a savage  state  from  their  civilized  sisters.  Here,  for 
•example,  is  a passage  taken  from  the  coui’tship  of  a Circassian 
chief  and  a Red  Indian  damsel  of  Russian  America.  The  scene 
is  the  banks  of  the  river  TIima,  about  lat.  68°  N.  The  chief 
speaks : — 

“ There  is  something  solemn  in  the  contemplation  of  this  primeval  forest 
scene,  to  reflect  that  generation  after  generation  must  have  passed  away,  and 
each  have  seen  it  still  the  same — unchanging  and  unchanged ; but  I doubt 
if  ever  any  two  beings  viewed  it  under  more  happy  circumstances  than  we 
now  do,  Hoshi  dear — the  eve  of  our  fomial  betrothal.” 

“ Will  your  love  be  as  unchanging  as  the  scene,  think  you,  Terek  ? ” 

“ I swear  it — earnestly  I swear  it,  Hoshi.”  . . . 

“ Hoshi’s  l^art  never  left  her  until  it  went  wholly  and  for  ever  to  you, 
Terek.  She  has  never  listened  to  another’s  vows ; no  other  voice  than  yours 
over  entered  her  ear  as  the  sweet  melodious  note  of  love.  If  Hoshi  is,  as 
you  tell  her,  a flower,  you  found  it  with  the  clear  sparkling  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  of  life — the  irreplaceable  bloom  undisturbed.” 

There  is,  indeed,  all  through  the  book  a noble  disdain  of  those 
arts  of  local  and  national  colouring  by  which  some  writers  seek  to 
give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  their  narratives.  The  Cossacks 
are  as  gentlemanly  and  polished  as  they  are  brave ; while,  as  for 
the  Circassians,  if  the  specimens  given  us  here  are  fair  specimens, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  Russia  has  subdued  or  expelled  them  at 
last,  but  that  she  ever  experienced  a serious  resistance  at  all.  Of 
fighting,  indeed,  we  have  samples,  meant  to  be  effective,  but  it  is 
the  fighting  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  company  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane,  not  of  wild  tribes  defending  their  mountain  fastnesses 
against  an  infidel  invader.  There  is  nothing  robust  about  them, 
no  keen  flavour  of  nationality. 

However,  of  all  the  whimsical  vagaries  of 'the  book,  none  have 
caused  us  so  much  amusement  as  the  scraps  of  useful  (though 
often  doubtful)  information  interspersed  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  tremendous  adventures.  Sometimes  these  are  geographical — of 
whose ‘accuracy  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  in  one  place,  Arabs  are 
spoken  of  as  wandering  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Balkash — some- 
times historical,  occasionally  religious.  A sample  or  two  may 
not  be  without  interest : — 

“ You  will  find  there,”  said  the  Countess,  “ several  sketches  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Alexander  the  Great’s  army,  many  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with 
wandering  about  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  and  called  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans ‘ the  infidels  in  black  clothing.’  Bokhara,  with  its  zoo,ooo  inhabitants, 
II  gates,  360  mosques,  22  caravansaries,  and  15  miles  circumference,  does  not 
furnish  so  much  that  is  picturesque,  but  an  unbounded  field  for  the  study  of 
the  human  race.  You  there  hear  much  of  the  dispersed  Israelites — there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  Khorassan,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and  Baltch- 
Shahr  Salz,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  Tchvingis  Khan,  and  the  Nogaz 
Tartars,  and  those  called  the  tribe  of  Nuphtali,  are  all  remains  of  the  ten 
tribes ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are,  doubtless,  the  Hurites,  expelled  by 
Joshua,  as  the  gipsies  and  the  dispersed  children  of  Elam.” 

In  a short  time  the  last  speaker  sat  alone  in  a marble-pillared  chamber, 
writing  hastily  long  and  many  letters.  The  apartment,  although  very  hand- 
some, was  sombre,  almost  gloomy,  from  the  height  of  the  windows  from  the 
black-veined  marble  floor ; not  that  the  windows  themselves  were  small 
cither,  but  they  were  filled  with  rich  and  principally  deeply-stained  glass, 
especially  the  western,  or  chief  one,  the  subject  of  the  centre  compartment  of 
which  was  a well-executed  life-size  figure  of  Herodias,  who  married  Herod 
I’liilip,  and  afterwards  eloped  with  and  married  his  brother,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Salome  the  dancer,  who  requested  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  on  a charger ; one  of  the  side  compartments  having  a most  artis- 
tically finished  representation  of  Salatio,  the  shepherd  who  conquered  Egypt, 
and  is  the  Pharaoh  of  1584  b.c.  (the  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph). 

In  one  place  we  are  told  that  Julius  Caesar  “ found  pearls  in  the 
river  Conway,”  certainly  a remarkable  extension  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  bis  invasion  of  Britain ; and  in  another  it  is  suggested 
by  the  hero  of  the  book  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  may  be  “ pro- 
duced by  the  waves  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
moon  back  on  the  sky  t ” 


Strong  as  Captain  Patten-Saunders  is  in  his  history,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  he  is  stronger  still  in  his  zoology,  and  especially 
in  whatever  relates  to  beetles  and  butterflies.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
feature  of  his  book  that  has  guided  us  to  what  we  believe,  after  great 
hesitation  and  perplexity,  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  all  that  is 
most  surprising  in  it.  It  is  a continuation  of  that  famous  series  of 
“Novels  by  Eminent  Hands”  which  every  reader  af  Thackeray’s 
Miscellanies  remembers  so  well ; it  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  with 
exaggerations  the  manner  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Viewed  in  this 
aspect,  nothing  can  be  more  successful.  Its  only  fault  is  its  length, 
for  a parody  which  is  delightful  for  thirty  pages  becomes  eminently 
tedious  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Not  that  the  author  of  Oceola 
is  the  only  fountain  whence  the  inspiration  of  this  book  is  dra-wn. 
There  is  much  to  recall  Guy  Lmngstone,  there  are  traces  of 
Mr.  Kingsley,  there  are  even  suggestions  of  various  sporting  works 
less  kno-wn  to  fame  than  either  of  the  former.  Still,  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  whether  we  regard  the  quick 
succession  of  thriUing  adventures,  the  glo-wing  descriptions,  the 
scraps  of  intruded  natural  history,  or  the  easy  disregard  of  time 
and  place,  we  feel  and  own  the  predominating  influence  of  the 
novelist  of  the  prairies. 

Considered  as  a romance.  Black  and  Gold  is  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  powder  and  shot.  But  it  suggests  some  reflections  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  excitement  in  stories  which 
nearly  every  ■writer  now  strives  to  gratify.  Among  sensation 
novels,  three  very  dissimilar  classes  may  be  distinguished.  The 
first  of  these,  and  beyond  doubt  the  most  noxious,  is  that  which 
we  call  sensation  excellence  — the  domestic  tale  of  bigamy  and 

poisonings,  of  terrible  secrets  in  families,  and  fierce  and  un- 
hallowed passions,  just  where  they  were  least  to  be  looked 
for  — the  tales,  in  short,  of  which  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  are  the  best  artificers,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  of  the 
Londan  Journal  the  worst.  Next  come  the  romances  of  horror  — 
legends  of  castles  perched  on  mountain  peaks  or  hidden  in 
deep  forests,  of  ghosts  and  skeletons  and  mysterious  caskets, 
with  all  the  supernatural  fm’niture  of  that  class  of  productions 
wherewith  hlrs.  Radcliffe  was  wont  to  freeze  the  youthful  blood 
of  our  grandmothers.  Last  of  all,  we  would  place  by  themselves 
stories  of  pure  adventure,  in  which  the  interest  of  crime  fills  only 
a secondary  place,  or  is  altogether  absent — such  stories  as  those 
which  Mr.  Charles  Lever  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid  have  written 
well,  though  in  very  different  ways,  and  which  a host  of  less  con- 
spicuous people,  like  Mr.  James  (jrant,  write  so  badly.  Such 
stories  still  claim  to  be  “ sensation,”  for  their  aim  is  to  make  every 
incident  awaken  sui-prise,  terror,  or  delight ; they  are  at  least  as 
improbable  and  as  highly  coloimed  as  tales  of  the  order  fii’st  men- 
tioned, and,  as  a rule,  have  just  as  much  tendency  to  indispose 
young  persons  who  read  them  to  any  other  sort  of  reading.  Never- 
theless, they  are  far  more  innocent.  It  is  just  the  element  of 
reality  in  the  true  sensation  novel,  the  association  of  crime  with 
the  little  things  of  every-day  life,  which  makes  them  corrupt  as 
well  as  enfeeble  minds  that  have,  as  the  minds  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  reading  population  of  England  have,  no  other 
intellectual  food.  But  tales  like  the  one  now  before  us  are 
usually  laid  either  in  the  past,  or,  if  in  the  present,  then  in  some 
distant  and  little-known  country,  among  deserts  and  savages,  and 
thus  out  of  all  relation  to  the  every-day  life  of  civilized  men. 
Murder  and  incest  may  be  the  theme  of  such  stories  mth 
impimity,  for  the  reader  is  no  more  likely  to  think  of  them 
as  real,  or  to  feel  any  direct  sympathy  with  their  characters, 
than  the  scholar  is  to  be  made  vicious  by  the  morality  of  Aristo- 
phanes or  Martial.  To  these  violent  stimulants,  however,  the 
romancer  need  but  seldom  resort,  for  all  sorts  of  exciting  deeds 
and  situations  out  of  the  reach  of  the  domestic  novelist  are 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  appear  moderate  and  reasonable  when  told 
of  Red  Indians  or  Crusaders.  Hence  it  is  that  for  young  people 
who  complain  of  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth  as  too  hea-vy, 
these  books  are  the  best  and  safest.  They  cannot  do  any  moral  harm, 
and,  if  they  do  gratify  the  cravings  of  an  idle  imagination,  th  .t  is 
a craving  which,  however  much  mothers  and  uncles  may  desire  to 
extirpate  it,  will  be  sime  to  have  its  way,  and  had  best  be  honestly 
recognised  and  cared  for.  The  Archbishop  of  York’s  crusade 
ag'ainst  novels  is  very  much  on  a par  with  another  Northern  digni- 
tary’s crusade  ag-ainst  the  “ gorging  fiend  ” tobacco.  People  will 
have  stimulants,  both  intellectuad  and  physical,  and  all  tfiat  we  can 
hope  is  to  persuade  them  to  make  mild  ones  do.  Claret  and 
Manillas  are,  at  any  rate,  safer  than  blue  ruin  and  unceasing  Caven- 
dish. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  who  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  romancist  of  pure  adventure,  with  nothing  of  the 
artist  about  him,  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  respect  and  recognition. 
His  ease  and  fluency,  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  quick 
succession  of  improbabilities  related  so  unconsciously  that  they 
almost  cease  to  be  improbable,  make  him  perhaps  the  best  type  of 
his  class,  although  neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  it  can 
be  credited  with  literary  merit  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  To  the  level  of  his  master  Captain  Patten-Saunders 
has  not  yet  risen,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  he  has 
enough  of  the  narrative  faculty  ever  to  become  a successful 
novelist.  His  success  here  is  certainly  not  such  as  to 
streng-then  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  school,  that  physical 
and  intellectual  power  necessarily  go  together ; there  is  no 
prospect  of  his  ever  becoming  one  of  the  literary  “ thampions  of 
Europe.”  Nevertheless,  he  too  has  his  vocation  in  literature, 
and  not  such  a contemptible  one  either.  Among  people  who 
respect  muscular  prowess  and  love  the  idea  of  a wild  life,  both 
: on  account  of  its  combative  instincts  and  because  there  is  so  little 
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opportunity  in  every-day  English  life  of  gratifying  them,  there  will 
always  he  a demand  for  narratives  of  adventiu'e  in  hunting, 
in  guerilla  warfare,  in  travel  and  exploration  generally.  Such 
narratives  our  author  is  fitted  to  write  well ; he  is  fresh,  forcible, 
and,  above  all,  enthusiastic.  With  sentiment  and  character  he 
will  do  well  not  to  intermeddle ; but  let  him  give  us  a good  racy 
book,  full  of  his  own  exploits,  or  somebody  else’s,  in  the  Caucasus, 
or  Siberia,  or  wherever  else  he  has  been,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
he  will  find  plenty  of  readers,  and  deserve  a more  favourable 
verdict  than  we  can  give  him  now. 


THE  BROTHERS  GRIMM.* 

Little  more  than  a year  has  passed  since  Germany  and 
Europe  lost  one  of  their  foremost  men  of  letters  by  the  death 
of  Jacob  Grimm.  He  had  not  survived  his  beloved  brother 
William  for  four  full  years  when. from  his  hand  also  the  busy  pen 
dropped.  Thus  the  great  work  with  which  both  brothers  had 
hoped  against  hope  to  crown  their  long  and  fruitful  labours  for 
their  native  tongue — the  German  Worterhueh  of  the  Brothers 
Grimm — ^was,  after  all,  left  by  them  as  a fragment.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  will  not  permanently  remain  such.  Competent 
hands  are  already  at  work  at  its  continuation ; and  so  extensive 
are  the  literary  remains  of  both  brothers  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  so  clearly  defined  and  amply  exemplified  moreover  is  the 
original  scheme  in  the  portions  already  published  by  them,  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  the  hope  that  the  work,  when  finally 
completed,  will  constitute  no  imperfect  memorial  of  the  fraternal 
minds  which  planned  it.  Meanwhile,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  a 
contribution  of  a different  and  slighter  kind  in  their  honour.  The 
son  of  the  younger  of  the  brothers,  M.  Herman  Grimm,  who  is 
well  known  as  a successful  writer  on  artistic  and  literary  subjects, 
and  whose  valuable  life  of  Michael  Angelo  is  just  about  to  come 
before  the  public  in  an  English  dress,  has  recently  published  two 
of  the  last  speeches  ever  delivered  by  his  uncle  Jacob.  Both 
ai'e  orations  originally  held  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  of  which  both  the  brothers  were  distinguished  ornaments ; 
and  their  subjects  are  both  of  special  biographical  interest.  The 
first  is  a speech  delivered  by  Jacob  in  memory  of  his  brother 
Whlliam,  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a well-written  supplementary  memoir  by  M. 
Herman  Grimm.  The  other  is  a discourse  delivered  rather  later 
on  the  congenial  topic  of  Old  Agej  and  both  together  afford 
materials  for  a pictoe,  of  rare  simplicity  and  exquisite  grace, 
of  the  private  life  of  two  men  who  were  the  best  specimens  of 
the  salt  of  Germany — ^its  much  decried  Professors.  As  giving 
such  a picture,  rather  than  from  any  intrinsic  importance  of 
their  own,  these  speeches  well  deserve  a passing  notice. 
Anything  written  by  Jacob  Grimm  is,  moreover,  of  itself 
sufficiently  entertaining  by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  which  is  all  his  own,  and  original  without  eccentricity, 
quaint  without  the  faintest  approach  to  mannerism.  The  editorial 
piety  of  the  nephew  has,  of  course,  deferentially  preserved  all  the 
peculiar  orthographical  notions  of  the  uncle,  and  every  line 
breathes  Jacob  Grimm  in  the  matters  of  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Scarcely  a single  capital  letter,  and  marvellously  few  commas  and 
full-stops,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  sign  of  pimc- 
tuation,  deface  these  memorials  of  the  great  Geiman  grammarian. 

The  two  brothers  Grimm  belonged  to  a family  of  eight  sons,  of 
whom  they  were  respectively  the  second  and  third.  There  was 
only  a year’s  difference  in  their  age,  and  from  the  first  they  were 
inseparable.  Jacob  has  a theory,  the  validity  of  which  few  will 
cai-e  to  dispute,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a greater  unity  of 
affection  between  brothers  than  even  between  parents  and 
children.  Collaterals  have  a gi-eater  commonness  of  aims 
and  objects,  foimded  on  the  parallelism  of  their  lives  and 
the  reciprocal  independence  which  is  the  source  of  all  true 
harmony,  than,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  exist  between 
ancestors  and  descendants.  Even  in  a physical  point  of  view  he 
conceives  this  to  be  the  case,  and  remarks  how  brothers,  sprung 
from  the  same  father  and  mother*,  however  unlike  they  may 
appear  in  childhood,  resemble  one  another  throughout  in  old  age, 
“ when  the  cheeks  fall  in.”  The  excellent  photographs  of  the  two 
brothers  which  accompany  the  present  publication  present  a 
touching  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Ear  more 
affecting,  however,  is  their  mutual  relation  through  life,  as 
described  by  the  elder  brother  in  the  following  passage : — 

Thus  ia  the  slowly  creeping  years  of  school  one  bed  and  one  small 
chamber  received  us,  we  sat  at  work  at  one  and  the  same  table,  afterwards 
in  our  students’  years  two  beds  and  two  tables  stood  in  the  same  room,  in 
after  life  still  two  writing-tables  in  the  same  room,  at  last  to  the  end  in 
two  rooms  adjoining  one  another,  always  under  one  roof,  while  we  main- 
tained quite  unimpaired  and  uninterrupted  the  common  possession  of  our 
movables  and  books,  with  the  exception  of  a few  which  each  had  to  have 
lying  ready  to  hand,  and  which  accordingly  were  bought  in  double  copies. 
Our  last  beds  too,  it  would  appear,  will  again  be  made  close  together  ; con- 
sider, then,  whether  w'e  belong  together,  and  whether  in  speaking  of  him  I 
can  avoid  making  mention  of  myself. 

Both  the  brothers,  by  their  father’s  desire,  entered  the  University 
of  Marburg  in  Hesse  as  students  of  law,  but  neither  with  a whole 
heart,  though,  according  to  their  wont,  they  immediately  applied 
themselves  to  an  active  study  of  the  science.  With  the  elder 
brother,  it  bore  at  least  one  important  fruit  in  after-life  in  his 
Antiquities  of  German  Laiv.  But  the  establishment  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  in  Hesse,  under  the  French  occupation,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  any  fruitful  study  of  Roman  or  Old  German  law ; and 
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both  the  Grimms  felt  themselves  now  at  liberty  to  devote  their 
minds  to  what  they  had  come  to  recognise  as  their  proper  mission 
in  life  — 1’  ■ study  of  their  national  tongue  from  its  earliest 
beginnings,  and  of  the  ancient  poetry  exemplifying  it.  A forced 
separation  of  several  years  failed  to  deprive  their  pursuits  of  the  same 
sustained  common  scope.  Both  made  their  first  appearance  as  authors 
in  the  same  year  (1811 ) — Jacob  with  his  essay  on  Minne-  und 
ileister-singers,  William  with  his  Ancient  Danish  Ballads  and  Lays 
of  the  Heroes.  The  elder  brother  is  eager  to  point  out  the  supe- 
rior success  of  the  younger’s  first  work.  In  1816  they  were  at 
last  again  united  under  one  roof  at  Cassel,  where  they  had  both 
been  appointed  librarians.  Here  they  laboui*ed  in  imison  till  their 
removal  to  Gottingen  in  1830,  chiefly  making  preparations  and 
collectanea  for  their  future  publications;  and  Jacob  gives  a proof 
of  the  true  simplicity  of  his  nature  in  declaring  that  these  years,  in 
which  fame  had  not  yet  marked  them  out  as  European  or  even 
German  celebrities,  were  “ the  happiest  of  our  life.”  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  pursue  the  literary  career  of  Jacob  Grimm  and  his 
brother,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  on  a former  occasion. 
In  his  speech  in  his  brother’s  memory  he  labours  with  historical 
fidelity  to  point  out  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblances 
between  their  intellectual  exertions,  in  a paragraph  which  would 
lose  by  not  being  extracted  entire : — 

After  these  common  labours,  carried  on  in  very  delight  of  heart,  came  a 
phase  which  again  separated  us,  and  demanded  distinct  steps  from  either. 
It  had  always  been  a matter  of  course,  that  each  was  to  preserve  his 
originality  and  allow  it  its  proper  sphere ; we  conceived  that  such  specialities 
would  unite  together  and  form  a whole.  Already  when  employed  on  the 
HUdebrandlied,  still  more  when  on  the  Edda,  I learned  to  see  that  consider- 
able difficulties  opposed  themselves  to  such  a union,  even  against  our  best 
will  and  knowledge.  Sincere  as  I was,  and  inclined  to  start  or  dispute 
opinions,  it  appeared  to  me  that  before  the  public  a new  view  must  prevail 
or  give  way,  whoever  might  have  propounded  it,  while  he,  with  juster  and 
more  conciliatory  sense,  but  not  without  a stronger  self-consciousness, 
adhered  to  what  he  liad  once  affirmed,  and  preferred  that  the  reader  should 
find  placed  co-ordinately  and  for  his  selection  what  the  editors  had  not 
agreed  upon.  When,  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  1 had  at  the  right  time 
thrown  the  right  cast  with  a German  grammar-,  which  at  that  time  appeared 
a necessity  for  the  whole  field  of  studies  {facli),  from  which  all  favour  would 
issue  or  depend  which  I,  and  therefore  he  also,  would  in  future  find,  I was 
suddenly  placed  at  an  advantage  as  towards  him,  and  a difference  in  our 
natures,  which  we  had  only  gradually  come  to  perceive  clearly,  began  to 
claim  its  rights  more  openly.  From  earliest  childhood  I had  something  like 
iron  industry  in  me,  which  weak  health  from  the  first  denied  him ; his  labours 
were  pervaded  by  silvery  glances,  which  I lacked.  His  whole  manner  was 
not  so  much  founded  on  inventing  as  on  a calm,  secure  self-development. 
Everything,  as  far  as  it  entered  into  the  course  of  his  own  studies,  he 
cleanlily  (r^inlich)  pursued  and  endeavoured  to  confirm  ; the  rest  he  left 
aside.  But  discoveries  are  conditioned  by  searches  near  and  far,  frequently 
without  a previous  determination  of  the  locality  where  they  are  to  be  made  ; 
an  entire  material  must,  so  to  speak,  be  commanded  as  a neutral  ground, 
from  which  afterwards  results  dip  up.  Fortune,  unseen,  favours  the  bold 
and  daring ; suddenly  comes  a success ; William  did  not  care  to 
make  excursions  on  chance.  I know  it ; he  never  either  undertook 
or  accomplished  the  task  of  carefully  reading  the  Ulfilas,  Otfried,  Noker,  and 
other  original  sources  from  the  first  letter  to  the  last,  as  1 often  did  and  always 
continue  to  do,  never  without  making  discoveries.  For  him  it  sufficed  to  look 
out  passages  which  in  special  cases  he  had  to  compare.  He  never  cared  for 
the  grammatic  rule  except  to  the  extent  to  which  it  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
inquiry  he  had  in  hand,  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  hold  it  fast.  How  could 
he  have  worked  with  the  intention  of  himself  finding,  developing,  and  ex- 
tending the  rules  ? He  found  joy  and  consolation  in  letting  the  work  carry 
him  a-way  w-ith  it,  and  delight  him  as  he  looked  around  from  it ; my  delight 
and  happiness  {heiterkeit)  consisted  in  the  work  itself.  How  many  an 
evening  into  the  lateness  of  night  have  I spent  in  blissful  solitude  over  my 
books,  wliich  passed  for  him  in  merry  sooietj*,  where  everyone  welcomed  him 
and  listened  to  his  pleasant  gift  of  narration ! To  hear  music  also  gave  him 
great,  to  me  only  a restricted  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1 840,  as  -will  be  remembered,  tbe  brothers  Grimm 
were  among  tbe  professors  whom  tbe  suicidal  stupidity  of  tbe 
Royal  “protector  ” of  tbe  University  of  Gottingen  drove  out  of  its 
walls.  Tbey  foimd  a pleasanter  refuge  in  tbe  young  University  of 
Berlin  tban  tbey  bad  at  first  expected  to  meet  witb  in  so  large  and 
noisy  a town ; and  for  the  remaining  four  lustra  of  their  lives  tbey 
continued  true  to  their  new  residence,  witb  tbe  sole  interruption 
on  tbe  part  of  Jacob,  of  a journey  to  Italy,  and  a sojourn  at  Frank- 
fort as  member  of  tbe  German  Parliament.  Neither  of  them, 
after  tbe  first  few  years,  was  in  tbe  habit  of  lecturing  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity, whose  authorities  were  glad  to  leave  tffem  to  go  their 
o-wn  tranquil  way.  At  last,  in  December  1859,  death  took  away 
tbe  younger  of  tbe  pair.  The  newspapers,  as  M.  Herman  Grimm 
reminds  us,  were  full  of  romantic  accounts  of  tbe  despair  of  tbe 
survivor.  These,  as  be  informs  us,  were  all  empty  inventions. 
Jacob  received  the  blow  calmly,  and  slept  peaceably  through  tbe 
night  folio-wing  bis  brother’s  death.  He  followed  bis  remains  to  tbe 
grave  through  tbe  December  snow,  and  on  bis  return  immediately 
resumed  bis  interrupted  labours,  and  continued  them  after  tbe  old 
fashion.  Half  a year  afterwards  be  was  even  able  to  pronounce 
publicly  tbe  speech  to  bis  brother’s  memory  now  before  us. 

This  tranquillity,  bis  nephew  thinks,  sprang  from  tbe  assurance 
that  tbe  separation  could  after  all  only  last  vei*y  few  years, 
and  contrasts  strangely  -with  tbe  terrible  anxiety  expressed  by 
Jacob  in  a letter  of  bis  earber  days,  when  be  bad  reason  to 
apprehend  a similar  calamity.  What  now  remained  of  bfe  be 
spent  in  that  sweet  calm  which  be  praises  as  one  of  tbe  blessings 
of  old  age;  rejoicing  in  tbe  fight  of  tbe  summer-days  “ in  which 
both  birds  and  men  take  joy,”  and  in  that  of  tbe  starry  nights. 
“ Now,”  he  wrote  on  a slip  of  paper  foimd  in  bis  pocketbook  after 
bis  death,  and  dated  June  3,  1 862,  “ I shall  soon  be  78, 
and  when  I fie  sleepless  in  bed,  tbe  dear  light  consoles  me  and 
fills  me  witb  thoughts  and  memories.”  Little  more  tban  a year 
after  be  wrote  those  words  death  came  at  last,  and  be  expired, 
after  a short  illness,  on  September  20,  1863.  Tbe  day  before  bis 
death  be  had  suddenly  seized  a photographic  likeness  of  William 
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whicli  lay  by  his  bedside,  and  for  some  moments  attentively 
contemplated  the  image  of  the  brother  whom  he  was  so  soon 
to  rejoin. 

The  speech  on  Old  Age  is  a pleasant  commentary  on  Cicero’s 
well-worn  treatise,  full  possibly  of  truisms,  and  possibly  of  tole- 
rably transparent  sophistry.  But  the  latter  is  so  harmless  and 
pardonable  in  the  old  man  eloquent,  and  the  former  are  so  lighted 
up  with  the  geniality  of  the  setting  sun,  that  few  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  either.  Who,  moreover,  would  desire  to 
diminish,  even  in  argument,  the  delights  of  old  age,  when  that  of 
a solitary  walk  is  complacently  numbered  among  them?  The 
youth,  says  the  old  bachelor — whom  gossip  once  asserted  not  to 
have  always  been  insensible  to  a more  passionate  affection  than 
the  fraternal,  but  to  have  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  of  brotherly 
friendship — scours  woods  and  meadows  in  dreams  of  his  loved 
one.  The  man,  says  the  old  professor,  who  had  spent  days  after 
days  and  years  after  years  at  his  desk,  is  kept  from  the  delights 
of  a walk  by  a hundred  schemes  and  affairs;  but  for  the  old 
man,  he  continues  ; — 

Ever}'-  promenade  becomes  a walk  of  joy  (^LustwandeT).  This  translation 
into  the  German  might  possibly  appear  stiif,  this  time  it  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  With  every  step  which  such  a joy-walker  makes,  with  every 
breath  he  draws  out  of  the  pure  air,  he  gathers  vital  power  and  recreation  ; 
in  younger  years  one  may  think  one  loses  time  in  taking  a walk,  now  it 
brings  no  loss,  but  pure  gain.  For  during  it  the  thoughts  which  a man 
carries  with  him  continue  their  course  without  interruption  or  interference. 
I have  made  the  experience  myself,  that  when  by-paths  led  me  through 
held  and  meadow,  even  when  I had  redoubled  my  pace,  happy  thoughts 
entered  my  head  ; if  doubts  on  any  matter  had  remained  in  suspense  at  home, 
suddenly  they  were  solved  in  peripatetic  meditation,  and  on  the  way  to  meet 
a dear  acquaintance.  How  in  the  Thiergarten  I used  to  look  forward  to 
meeting  my  brother,  and  to  coming  upon  him  as  he  approached  from  the 
other  side,  with  a nod  and  in  silence  we  passed  by  one  another ; that  can  now 
never  happen  any  more. 


JERDON’S  BIRDS  OF  INDIA.* 

IN  our  notice  of  tbe  first  volume  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  work  we 
spoke  at  some  length  of  the  author’s  plan  of  preparing  a 
series  of  “ Manuals  ” of  the  natural  history  of  oim  Indian  pos- 
sessions, and  of  his  special  qualifications  for  the  task.  That  this 
undertaking,  if  well  carried  out,  will  be  of  great  value  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  want  of  such  books  of 
reference  has  been  repeatedly  lamented  by  those  engaged  in 
prosecuting  studies  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  has  no  doubt 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in  that 
country.  The  facts  already  recorded  concerning  Indian  natural 
history  are  scattered  so  far  and  wide  amongst  the  publications  of 
different  lands  and  different  languages  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  a resident  in  that  coimtry  to  ascertain  how  much  is  already 
known,  and  from  what  point  he  ought  to  commence  his  inquiries. 
The  books  of  reference,  the  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  and 
the  voluminous  periodicals  in  which  previous  investigators  have 
recorded  their  discoveries,  can  only  be  found  in  the  public  library 
of  some  scientific  institution,  to  which,  we  need  hardly  remark, 
the  resident  in  an  Indian  up-country  station  has  little  chance  of 
access.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  those  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history  received 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  work,  and  learned  that  an  author 
so  apparently  well  qualified  for  the  task  had  set  himself  to  en- 
deavour to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  had  commenced  a series  of 
Manuals  on  the  subject. 

In  his  second  volume,  which  is  now  before  us.  Dr.  Jerdon  has 
advanced  so  far  through  the  series  of  Indian  birds  that  it  may  be 
perhaps  as  well,  before  discussing  the  way  in  which  his  task  has 
been  performed,  to  devote  some  few  remarks  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Indian  ornithology,  although  several  very  important  groups 
remain  to  be  treated  of  in  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  work.  In 
the  fii’st  place,  few  persons,  not  even  the  majority  of  professed 
naturalists,  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  the  feathered  inhabitants 
of  the  British  islands  which — either  identically  the  same  or  re- 
presented by  closely  allied  species — are  also  found  within  the  area  of 
oiu;  Indian  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  features 
of  the  ornithology  of  England  and  India  are,  it  must  be  allowed, 
very  different.  The  fact  is,  these  two  countries  belong,  as  regards 
their  zoology,  to  two  distinct  primary  divisions  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  England — as  all  scientific  authorities  allow,  although  poli- 
ticians may  not  agree  with  them — is  a mere  fragment  of  Europe, 
broken  off  from  the  adjoining  continent  at  no  very  distant  geological 
epoch.  And  Europe  itself  is,  in  its  turn,  but  the  protruding  end  of 
Northern  Asia,  having  no  claim  whatever,  as  far  as  regards  its 
natural  history,  to  stand  as  one  of  the  “ quarters  of  the  globe.” 
England  possesses  no  species  of  vertebrate  animal — unless  certain 
fishes  lately  discovered  in  some  of  our  fresh-water  lakes  tmm  out 
to, be  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule — which  is  not  also  foimd  on 
the  Continent.  And,  speaking  generally,  European  species  extend 
throughout  Northern  and  Central  Asia;  and  many  of  them,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  recent  researches  of  the  Russians,  reach  even 
into  Amoorland,  and  as  far  east  as  the,  shores  of  the  Pacific.  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  zoologically  with  Northern 
Asia,  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Asia  and  the 
adjoining  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  possesses  forms  of  life  | 
specially  adapted  for  a hotter  climate,  and  in  the  aggregate 
utterly  distinct  from  those  found  north  of  the  Himalayan  range. 
And  yet,  as  we  have  already  stated,  many  English  birds  are  also 
found  in  India ; the  explanation  of  this  being  that  birds  are  an 
erratic  race,  and  often  straggle  far  out  of  their  natural  areas,  and 

* The  Sirds  of  India.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  By  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Surgeon- 
Major,  Madras  Army.  Calcutta:  1863. 


that  in  the  north  and  north-west  of  India  the  European  and 
Indian  faunas  actually  come  into  contact,  and  many  species  of 
course  pass  over  the  ill-defined  boundaries.  It  thus  happens 
that,  out  of  the  350  species  of  birds  which  may  properly  be 
described  as  “British,”  nearly  150  either  occur  more  or 
less  frequently  in  our  Indian  possessions,  or  are  repre- 
sented there  by  forms  barely  separable  from  those  of  Europe. 
Not  a few  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  only 
range  as  far  eastwards  as  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere,  and  do  not 
occur  within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  nor  even  on  the  plains  of 
the  North-western  provinces.  Such  is  the  case  with  those  well- 
known  birds,  the  raven,  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  jackdaw,  which 
are  all  recorded  as  inhabitants  of  Upper  Sindh  and  Cashmere,  but 
are  unknown  fiu’ther  south.  Again,  the  starling,  the  common 
swift,  the  European  roller,  the  British  wheatear,  and  the  landrail 
are  visitants  to  Upper  India  of  more  or  less  constant  occurrence  in 
the  cold  season,  but  do  not  usually  stray  into  the  lower  provinces. 
In  the  case  of  the  more  erratic  race  of  waders — of  which  order 
seventy-five  species  have  been  recorded  as  British — nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  are  found  also  in  India ; and  even  of  the  natatores, 
or  webfooted  tribe,  mostly  birds  of  high  northern  latitudes,  thirty- 
four  are  common  to  the  two  countries.  But,  after  all,  the  1 5 o British 
birds  make  but  a small  show  in  the  rich  ornis  of  India,  which 
embraces  at  least  750  or  800  distinct  species.  The  real  fact  is 
that  they  form  but  an  insignificant  minority,  and  that  the  salient 
features  of  Indian  ornithology  are  utterly  distinct  from  those  of 
our  native  islands. 

A very  cursory  inspection  of  Dr.  Jerdon’s  pages  will  serve 
to  show  us  that  this  is  the  case.  To  commence  with  the  birds 
of  prey,  with  which  Dr.  Jerdon  begins  his  first  volume, 
vultures,  which  have  only  occurred  in  England  in  one  or  two 
isolated  instances,  are  everywhere  abundant  in  India.  The  black 
and  brown  vultures  are  common  throughout  the  peninsula,  the 
latter  “ being  found  in  immense  numbers  all  over  the  country, 
congregating,  wherever  any  dead  animal  is  exposed,  to  feast  upon 
the  carcase.”  The  white  scavenger  vulture  is  also  a well-known 
bird,  and  four  other  species  of  the  family  are  more  or  less  com- 
monly met  with.  The  birds  of  prey  are,  indeed,  well  developed  in 
India.  Dr.  Adams’s  list  contains  no  less  than  eighty-one  species, 
whereas  little  more  than  thirty  have  been  recorded  as  having 
been  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  these  are 
of  very  great  rarity.  Turning  to  the  large  order  of 
Insessorial  or  perching  birds,  which  next  occupies  Dr.  Jerdon’s 
attention,  we  find  numerous  groups  well  developed  in  the  Indian 
regions  which  in  our  island,  and  even  in  Europe  generally,  do 
not  occur  at  all,  or  at  most  are  represented  only  by  one  or  two 
scattered  species.  In  the  first  category  we  may  mention  the 
trogons,  hornbills,  parrots,  barbets,  and  sunbirds — all  families  well 
represented  in  Indian  ornithology,  but  quite  foreign  to  that  of  our 
native  land.  In  our  British  lists,  again,  we  find  but  a single 
goatsucker  — the  common  European  nigbt-jar,  which  visits  us 
every  summer ; a single  kingfisher — the  well-known  inhabitant  of 
om-  streams  and  brooks ; and  the  roller  and  the  bee-eater,  men- 
tioned only  as  ornithic  rarities  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  The 
fortunate  naturalist  who  is  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
ornithology  of  India  will  find  a much  richer  harvest  to  reward 
him.  In  Dr.  Jerdon’s  work  are  enumerated  no  less  than  ten 
species  of  goatsuckers,  six  different  bee-eaters,  four  rollers,  and 
eleven  kingfishers,  as  being  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
various  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  dominions.  And  when  he 
advances  a little  further  into  the  series,  and  enters  upon  the  study 
of  thrushes  and  bulbuls,  fly-catchers  and  warblers,  and  the 
numerous  army  of  soft-billed  birds  that  people  the  Indian  jungles 
and  keep  in  check  the  insect  hosts  of  a tropical  climate  and 
ever-luxuriant  vegetation,  our  Indian  naturalist  may  perhaps  begin 
to  wish  that  nature  had  not  provided  him  with  a harvest 
quite  so  bountiful.  The  apparently  endless  number  of  species, 
the  multitude  of  nearly  allied  forms  and  the  variations  of 
their  plumages,  together  with  the  excessive  difficulty  of  anything 
like  a satisfactory  classification,  will  harass  him  not  a little,  and 
will  perhaps  lead  him  to  sigh  at  the  recollection  of  former  days  in  the 
fields  of  England,  where  novelties  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
Yarrell’s  volumes  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  elucidation  of  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise.  It  must,  indeed,  be  some  time  yet 
before  the  550  species  of  Passerine  birds  that  Dr.  Jerdon  includes 
in  his  handbook  are  accurately  known  and  reduced  into  perfect 
order.  Of  many  of  them  at  the  present  moment  only  one  or  two 
specimens  have  ever  been  obtained,  and  absolutely  nothing  is 
known  of  their  history. 

The  Indian  ornithologist  has  therefore,  unlike  the  British,  an 
ample  field  left  for  him  to  work  upon,  and  he  has  now  for  the  first 
time  a handbook  to  guide  him  in  his  labours,  which,  though  not 
free  from  defects,  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  a most  useful  com- 
panion to  his  studies.  We  say  “not  free  from  defects,”  for,  not 
to  speak  of  minor  errors,  many  of  those,  we  fear,  who  use  Dr. 
Jerdon’s  Manual  will  be  not  a little  puzzled  at  the  slight  distinc- 
tions employed  by  the  author  for  generic  characteristics.  Many  of 
these  are,  indeed,  such  as  would  be  barely  appreciable  to  skilful 
observers  who  had  devoted  years,  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history ; 
and  the  use  of  them,  and  the  consequently  minute  subdivision  of 
the  genera,  will,  we  fear,  render  Dr.  Jerdon’s  work  distasteful  to 
field  ornithologists  and  students  for  whose  benefit  it  is  especially 
intended.  Yet  we  cannot  find  heart  to  say  much  in  dispraise  of 
this  laborious  undertaking,  in  return  for  which,  moreover,  its 
author  will,  we  fear,  receive  but  a very  sorry  recompense.  That 
no  pecuniary  advantage  will  result  from  the  sale  of  his  work  is 
obvious  to  those  conversant  with  the  expenses  of  production  which 
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necessarily  attach  to  all  boolcs  of  this  character,  and  with  their 
limited  sale.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  Government  has  placed 
the  author,  who  after  many  years’  uninterrupted  professional 
service  has  attained  the  position  of  Surgeon-Major  in  the  Army, 
on  “special  duty,”  with  a view  of  allowing  him  time  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work ; but,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
we  think  a little  more  direct  encouragement  might  have  been 
judiciously  bestowed  upon  one  who  has  laboured  so  long  and  so 
steadily  in  the  cause  of  science. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rriWO  further  Uvraisons  of  the  BihUothique  de  Pliilosophie  Con- 
-B-  temporaine  claim  our  notice,  M.  de  Remusat  and  M.  Franck 
being  respectively  responsible  for  them.  The  learned  Professor  of 
Natural  Law  at  the  College  de  France  attempts,  in  the  treatise 
before  us,  to  settle  the  ditlicult  and  important  problem  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Church  and  the  State.*  He  begins  by  show- 
ing that  very  few  topics  affect  so  closely  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  he  ennmerates  the  various  solutions  of  the  problem  proposed 
from  time  to  time  by  politicians  and  jurists.  When  we  sit  down 
to  examine  the  question,  we  find,  he  says,  four  distinct  ways  of 
answering  it,  each  of  which  has  at  different  times  been  tried.  In 
the  first  place,  the  State  may  be  completely  absorbed  by  the 
Church,  so  that  the  laws  have  all  a religious  character,  and  are 
to  be  accepted  without  discussion  as  so  many  articles  of  faith. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  ruler  is  the  representative  of 
God ; his  sceptre  is  the  crosier,  and  his  will  admits  of  no  dispute. 
At  the  directly  opposite  point  of  the  compass  we  find  the  civil 
government  absorbing  the  Church.  Here  edicts  take  the  place  of 
religious  ritual  and  doctrine,  and  no  article  of  belief  can  be  accepted 
by  the  nation  until  it  has  received  the  visa  of  the  secular  power. 
The  chief  maintainers  of  this  system  are  Hobbes  and  Rousseau,  as 
those  of  the  theocratic  school  are  De  Maistre  and  (in  his  earlier 
view  of  ecclesiastical  affairs)  Laniennais.  Thirdly,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  as  we  find  it  in 
America.  And  lastly,  we  have  a kind  of  mezzo  termine,  in  which 
the  political  ruler,  without  pretending  to  dictate  to  the  conscience 
of  individuals,  claims  the  right  of  surveillance,  and  extends  his 
protection  over  different  religious  communities  in  return  for  the 
guarantees  they  give  him  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
M.  Franck  discusses  these  four  theories,  and,  repudiating  the  first 
three  as  injurious  to  social  interests,  adopts  the  last,  because,  as  he 
conceives,  it  respects  religious  liberty,  whilst  preventing  the  undue 
influence  of  any  sect  or  church  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  second 
part  of  his  brochure  takes  us  from  the  domain- of  abstractions  to 
that  of  historj’-,  and  gives  a masterly  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  as  they  have  existed  from  the  dawn  of  Christi- 
anity down  to  the  present  time.  In  his  third  and  concluding 
book  our  author  examines  certain  modern  theories  which  have, 
whether  from  their  intrinsic  merit  or  from  the  character  of  their 
advocates,  obtained  more  than  usual  notoriety  in  connexion  with 
this  important  subject.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Lamennais  are 
the  two  philosophers  whose  views  are  specially  selected  for 
criticism  by  M.  Franck. 

M.  de  Remusat  deals  with  natural  theologyf,  and  his  pamphlet 
is  a review  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  on  that  subject 
which  have  appeared  either  in  France  or  in  England.  Quoting, 
at  the  outset,  a celebrated  passage  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  con- 
tends that  reason  can,  by  its  unaided  efforts,  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  can 
prove  both  the  existence  of  God  and  all  the  cardinal  duties 
which  follow  from  that  first  truth.  Before  examining  in  suc- 
cession the  different  treatises  selected  as  the  subject  of  his 
criticism,  M.  de  Remusat  devotes  a preliminary  chapter  to  what 
he  designates  the  “Principles  of  all  Theology.”  He  supposes 
himself  to  be  watching  the  gradual  development  of  religious 
thought  in  a child’s  mind,  and  he  follows  it  from  the  belief  in 
the  idea  of  Cause  to  the  more  complex  notions  which  result  from 
intellectual  training  and  constant  observation.  This  remarkable 
chapter  may  be  compared  to  the  famous  Philosophus  Autodidactus 
of  Ibn-Tofail.  The  systems  of  Waterland,  Clarke,  and  Professor 
Mansel  in  England,  those  of  MM.  Gratry,  Jules  Simon,  and  Janet 
in  France,  are  the  most  important  amongst  those  reviewed  by  M. 
de  R(5musat ; and  he  concludes  by  saying  that  the  essential  axiom 
of  all  religious  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  God  is  the  supreme  good  and  the  intelligent  cause  of  the 
world.  From  this  proposition,  as  he  maintains,  all  our  duties 
naturally  arise,  and  nature  itself  connects  with  it  the  feelings 
which  are  the  source  of  all  piety. 

Doctor  Mary  * * author  of  Le  Christianisme  et  le  Libre 
Bxamen  f , is,  if  we  believe  the  publisher’s  preface,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  veterans  of  French  hterature.  For  the  last  forty 
years  he  has  wielded  the  pen.  Fie  now  undertakes,  in  two  thick 
volumes,  a complete  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
with  the  view,  first,  of  proving  to  unbelievers  that  those  who 
profess  Christianity  are  not  necessarily  weak-minded  men  or 
dreamers;  and  secondly,  of  convincing  Christians  that  their 
adversaries  are  neither  blind  nor  perverse,  but  that  unbelief  may 
justify  itself  to  their  minds  by  plausible  arguments.  The  scope 

* Philosophie  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique.  Par  M.  Ad.  Franck.  Paris : 
G emier-BaiUiere. 

t Philosophie  Peligieiise.  Par  Charles  de  Rfeuisat.  Paris : Germer- 
Baillifere.  * 

X Le  Christianisme  ct  le  Libre  Exnmen.  Par  M.  !c  Doeteur  Jlary  * ♦ *. 
Paris : Didier. 


and  design  of  the  work  may  bo  briefly  stated.  The  author  is  a 
disciple  of  the  eighteenth  centui'y,  and  identifies  himself  with  the 
philosophy  taught  by  Condillac ; but  He  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  completely  repudiates 
the  anti-Christian  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopidistes.  Accepting  as 
.articles  of  faith  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Bible,  he  endeavours  to 
show  th.at  these  truths  have  been  badly  defended ; in  other  words, 
he  aims  at  altering  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  apologetics. 
He  begins  by  explaining  wh.at  he  conceives  to  have  been  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  de- 
monstrating the  truth  of  revelation.  He  starts  with  Grotius, 
and,  coming  down  to  M.  Henri  Martin,  he  gives  in  a few  lines 
an  estimate  of  each  writer.  Pascal,  for  instance,  he  regards 
as  having  been  on  the  whole  a dangerous  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity ; he  calls  Pfiley  V apolorjiste  par  excellence ; and  he  re- 
peats, (i  propos  of  L.amenn.ais,  the  witty  remark  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  who  compared  the  author  of  the  Traite  sur  I’ln- 
dijference  to  a physician  describing  a disease  with  the  more 
accuracy  because  he  has  been  tainted  with  it  himself.  The 
defects  common  to  all  apologetic  writers  may  be  divided. 
Dr.  * * * observes,  into  two  classes — namely,  important  and  minor 
ones.  Credulity,  inaccuracy,  exaggerjition,  paradox,  self-contra- 
dictions, are  serious  faults,  but  they  cannot  for  a moment  be  placed 
on  the  same  line  as  partiality,  sophistry,  bad  faith,  and  scurrilous 
invective  against  unbelievers.  We  are  supplied  with  specimens 
of  each  of  these,  and  then  the  author  goes  on  to  show,  in  a series 
of  chapters  and  with  an  immense  array  of  quotations,  how  the 
short-sightedness,  the  prejudices,  and  the  ignorance  of  writers 
on  the  evidences  have  often  left  the  ditficulties  of  revealed 
religion  unsolved,  or  have  even  placed  them  in  a stronger  light 
than  before.  From  the  severity  with  which  Dr.  * * * attacks 
those  whom  he  considers  pseudo-divines,  and  from  the  character 
of  his  strictures  on  the  Bible,  one  would  imagine  that,  in  spite 
of  his  preliminary  declarations,  he  is,  after  all,  a follower  of  Diderot. 
He  explicitly  asserts,  however,  that  a positive  religion  is  necessary 
for  the  human  race,  and  he  concludes  that  the  beneficial  effects  ot 
Christianity  are  a sufficient  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

Religion  occupies  also  an  important  part  in  M.  Le  Play’s  work*, 
though  it  does  not  reign  supreme  there,  as  the  author’s  specula- 
tions range  over  the  whole  domain  of  civilization,  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  political.  It  is  clear,  he  contends,  that  the  urgency  of 
a thorough  social  renovation  is  every  day  more  and  more  felt. 
Amongst  some  of  the  symptoms  of  decay  which  may  be  named, 
the  most  ominous  is  the  splitting  up  of  society  into  a number  of 
distinct  and  antagonistic  camps ; the  next  is  that  instability 
which,  scarcely  noticed  when  it  remains  confined  within  the 
sphere  of  private  life,  acquires  paramount  importance  as  soon  as 
it  affects  the  condition  of  the  body  politic.  Above  aU,  M.  Le  Play 
dwells  on  the  ever  decreasing  weight  attached  to  moral  prin- 
ciples amidst  the  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  society. 
The  first  chapter  of  his  book  treats  of  faith.  He  is  very  decided 
in  his  opposition  to  scepticism,  which  he  considers  to  be  justified 
neither  by  science,  nor  by  history,  nor,  finally,  by  the  example  of 
free  and  prosperous  nations.  Fle  then  reviews  the  state  of  religion 
in  Russia,  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France,  and 
discusses  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  sceptical  reaction  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  restoration  of  faith  in  our  own  days.  The 
question  of  property  occupies  the  next  chapter.  M.  Le  Play  is 
an  eneihy  of  compulsory  measures  whether  as  applied  to  the 
right  of  succession  or  to  that  of  labom.  He  believes  that  in  these 
matters  liberty  is  the  true  policy;  and,  from  a comparative 
view  of  the  different  systems  which  have  obtained  in  France  on 
the  subject  of  inheritance,  he  concludes  that  it  is  a radical  mistake 
either  to  limit  the  transmission  of  landed  property  or  to  make  its 
subdivision  obligatory.  Family,  laboiu’,  association,  pauperism, 
and,  finally,  government,  then  occupy  successively  his  attention, 
and  his  views  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  a genuine  love 
of  freedom  and  by  common  sense.  M.  Le  Play’s  book  has  the 
further  merit  of  being  extremely  well  written  and  excellently 
arranged. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  first  series  of 
Conferences  Litteraires,  or  lectures  delivered  in  Paris  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Poles.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  now  before  usf, 
presenting  the  same  variety,  the  same  interest,  and  the  same  array 
of  celebrated  names.  M.  Saint  Mare  Girardin  having  composed 
the  introductory  discoiu'se,  M.  Odilon-BaiTot  imdertakes  to  pro- 
nounce the  novissima  verba.  We  find,  likewise,  M.  Viennet  with 
his  delightful  fables ; history  and  political  economy  bring  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  good  work,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
volume  full  of  instruction  and  amusement. 

The  Hisfoire  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  sous  le  Directoire  f , like  the 
previous  book  of  MM.  de  Goncourt,  will  be  eagerly  read,  but  the 
impression  which  it  leaves  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  We  here 
have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  corrupt  epochs  of  French  history, 
and  the  sketch  presented  to  our  view  is,  moreover,  painted  in 
colours  which  dazzle  us  by  their  brilliancy,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  ill  assorted  and  spoiled  by  want  of  taste.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  style  which 
MM.  de  Goncourt  have  thought  fit  to  adopt ; all  we  can  say  is 
that  the  volume  is  made  np  chiefly  of  extracts  taken  from  the 
newspapers,  the  pamphlets,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  day. 

j The  title  Plistoire  is  scarcely  applicable  to  such  a work,  for  where 

I * La  Reforme  Sociale  en  France.  Par  F.  Le  Play.  Paris  : Plon. 

I t Conferences  Litteraires  de  la  Salle  Barthcleimj.  2“  Serie.  Paris  : Didier. 

' J Histoire  de  la  Societe  Franqaise  sous  le  Directoire.  Par  MM.  de  Goncourt. 
Paris : Didier. 
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we  expected  serioiisuess  and  dignity  we  find  nothing  hut  anecdotes 
and  comparatively  trivial  details.  The  mass  of  information 
brought  together  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  ill 
digested,  and  leaves  no  distinct  trace  upon  the  memory.  The 
chaos  presented  by  French  society  immediately  after  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  when  a certain  degree  of  quiet  seemed  to  be  restored,  is 
refiected  in  the  work  before  us  5 and  in  that  dazzling  panorama 
where  Madame  Tallien,  Madame  Edcamier,  and  Madame  Hamelin 
move  about  like  the  presiding  deities  of  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
we  regret  both  the  more  serious  pages  of  M.  Thiers  and  the  lively 
souvenirs  of  the  Duchess  d’Abrantes.  The  Histoire  de  la 
Societe  sous  le  Directoire  belongs  neither  to  the  class  of  historical 
compositions  nor  to  that  of  memoirs  5 it  is  a cross  between  the 
two,  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  pleasing. 

We  remember  reading,  in  one  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries 
du  Lwidi,  an  interesting  article  which  made  us  wish  that 
we  could,  like  the  critic,  have  access  to  privately  printed 
books,  and  to  literary  treasures  reserved  for  a limited  circle  of 
friends.  The  article  in  question  referred  to  Madame  de  Tracy, 
who  was  evidently  a person  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  who,  with- 
out aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  blue-stockingism,  had  given  proof  of 
high  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  delicacy  of  Madame  de 
Tracy’s  intimes  are  now  removed,  and  the  public  at  large  is  allowed 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  three  volumes  left  by  her  under  the  title  of 
Essais  T>ivers,  Lettres  et  Pensees*  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
several  English  writers  have  conquered  a place  amongst  the  purest 
and  most  idiomatic  French  litterateurs.  Madame  de  Tracy  is  a 
case  in  point  5 for  her  maiden  name,  Sarah  Newton,  sufficiently 
denotes  her  extraction,  and,  if  we  may  believe  her  biographer, 
she  was  of  the  same  family  with  the  immortal  author  of  the 
Principia.  Taken  to  France  at  an  early  age,  she  soon 
became  completely  French  in  her  tastes,  her  feelings,  and  her 
opinions ; but  she  combined  with  the  feminine  accomplish- 
ments of  her  adopted  compatriotes  a seriousness  of  character 
which  seems  more  distinctively  English.  The  Essais  Eivers, 
consisting  of  three  volumes,  are  an  unpretending  work,  well- 
written,  and  calculated  to  leave  the  most  favourable  impression 
of  the  authoress.  We  have,  first,  the  jouimal  of  an  exem’sion  to 
Plombieres,  in  company  with.Madame  de  Coigny,  which,  according 
to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  is  the  gem  of  the  collection.  Then  come 
abridged  translations  of  two  English  tales ; and,  finally,  a bio- 
graphical eloge  of  Madame  de  Tracy’s  father-in-law,  the  celebrated 
ideologue  Destutt  de  Tracy.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  taken 
up  with  essays  on  Saint  Athanasius,  Saint  Ambrose,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  their  writings ; and  the  third 
contains  detached  thoughts,  letters,  passages  from  journals,  and 
an  account  of  the  lady  herself,  composed  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished contributors  to  the  Journal  des  D6hats,  M.  CuviUier- 
Fleury. 

The  works  of  M.  Michelet  are  of  so  extraordinary  a character 
that  they  set  at  defiance  every  attempt  to  analyse  them  or  to 
give  an  account  of  the  author’s  method.  To  this  remark  La  Bible 
de  V Humanite'\  forms  no  exception.  It  is  a coUection  of  prose 
lyrics,  of  metaphors,  of  quotations,  of  similes,  of  auto-biographical 
reminiscences,  without  either  plan  or  coherence.  The  only  pre- 
vailing idea  we  can  trace  throughout  the  book  is  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  World’s  Bible,  and  that  in  this  great  performance  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Zendavesta  have  the  same  importance  as  the 
Books  of  Moses. 

We  suspect  that  very  few  of  the  admirers  of  Cervantes  know 
any  of  his  productions  except  the  adventures  of  the  famous 
hidalgo  Don  Quixote  and  of  his  no  less  celebrated  attendant 
Sancho  Panza.  The  satirical  poem  which  Doctor  Guardia  has 
just  published  under  the  title  of  Voyage  au  Parnasse  J is  a work 
well  deserving  to  be  studied,  because  it  illustrates  a feature  in 
the  character  of  Cervantes  with  which  most  people  were  little,  if 
at  all,  acquainted ; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  full  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  history  of  Spanish  literature.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  a person  better  qualified  than  Dr. 
Guardia  to  translate  and  edit  the  Voyage  au  Parnasse.  The  value 
of  this  volume  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of — i,  an 
excellent  biography  of  Cei’vantes ; 2,  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  voyage  itself;  and  3,  au  alphabetical  series  of 'short  sketches 
of  the  Spanish  writers  quoted.  This  last  division  of  the  work 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a very  good  idea  of  the  state  of 
literature  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

M.  Benjamin  Gastineau  § carries  on,  in  questionable  French,  a 
spirited  war  against  the  principle  of  evil.  Satan,  he  thinks,  is  an 
invention  contrived  by  tyrants  of  every  country  and  every  age 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in  a state  of  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  misery.  Motisieur  may  be  identified  with 
Lambardemont,  Nero,  Sai'danapalus,  and  Loyola;  Madame  has 
appeared  in  this  world  rmder  the  shape  of  Delilah,  Clytemnestra, 
Catherine  de’  Medici,  and  the  Dubarry.  M.  Gastineau  says  that 
the  French  Revolution  has  completely  destroyed  the  which 

despotism  had  firing  round  the  image  of  the  enemy  of  mankind ; 
but,  if  such  is  the  case,  what  is  the  use  of  fresh  arguments  filling 

* Essais  Divers,  Lettres  et  Pensees  de  Madame  de  Tracy.  Paris  : Plon. 

+ La  Bible  de  VHumanite.  Par  J.  Michelet.  Paris  : Chamerot. 

J LjC  Voyage  au  Parnasse  de  Michel  de  Cervantes.  Traduit  en  Pran9ais 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  J.  M.  Guardia.  Paris  : Gay. 

§ Monsieur  et  Madame  Satan.  Par  Benjamin  Gastineau.  Paris:  chez 

tous  les  libraires. 


five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  close  print?  There  are  some 
curious  anecdotes  in  this  book  about  pretended  demoniacal  posses- 
sions and  the  superstitious  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the 
author’s  theories  do  not  deserve  a moment’s  consideration. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
drayn  general  attention  to  M.  Mathieu  de  la  Drome’s  weather 
prognostics,  and  therefore  the  occasion  is  a favourable  one  to 
notice  this  gentleman’s  almanacs.  The  Annuaire* * §  is  a thick 
duodecimo  containing,  besides  the  usual  featiu-es  of  an  almanac, 
a few  scientific  details;  the  Triple  Ahnanach^  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  former  work;  and,  finally,  in  the  Double  Almanach\  we 
have,  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  labourers  and  seafaring 
men,  the  principal  facts  bearing  upon  meteorology,  agriculture, 
and  economy. 

M.  Faul  Feval’s  (fe  flfcWcryes  § is  a sensational  novel, 

in  which  there  are  horrors  enough  to  fit  out  half  a dozen  tales  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  The  third  and  last  part  reminds  us,  by  its 
ultra-tragic  character,  of  Eugene  Sue’s  Myst'eres  de  Paris,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  are  of  so  out-of-the-way  a nature  that  they 
cannot  be  possible  in  the  age  of  railroads,  policemen,  and  electric 
telegraphs.  M.  Fdval’s  men  have  not  one  redeeming  point  about 
them,  and  as  for  his  women,  M.  Benjamin  Gastineau  might  have 
given  them  a place  in  his  diabolical  volume. 

Another  instalment  of  La  San  Felice  is  before  us.  ||  In  this 
volume  history  predominates,  and  not  imagination.  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  gives  us  an  account  of  the  state  of  politics  at  Naples  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  describes  in  a very  striking 
maimer  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  ti-oops  under  Cham- 
pionnet.  We  may  name,  with  him,  one  of  his  old  collaborateurs, 
M.  Auguste  Maquet,  who  in  days  of  yore  was  responsible  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  Trots  Mousqtietaires.  M.  Maquet’s  new  book, 
Le  Beau  JAngennes  takes  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  and  Madame  de  Prie.  It  is  very  well  written,  and  the 
interest  is  preserved  to  the  last  page  of  the  last  chapter. 

M.  Hachette’s  list  of  new  books  contains,  amongst  other  works,  a 
new  French  translation  of  Herodotus**,  forming  part  of  a series 
which  reminds  us  of  M.  Bohn’s  Classical  Library.  The  Memoires 
eVun  petit  Garqon  ff  and  Countess  de  Sdgur’s  Frangois  le  Bossu  jj, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  Christmas  presents  by  the  yoimger  part  of  the  community ; 
whilst  M.  X.  Marmier’s  Memoires  d'un  Orphelin  §§,  combining  all 
the  interest  of  a novel  with  unexceptionable  morality,  recommend 
themselves  to  the  lovei’S  of  imaginative  literature. 

* Annuaire  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  pour  Paris:  Plon. 

■f  Le  Triple  Almanach  pour  Paris:  Plon. 

t Le  Double  Almanack  pour  1865.  Paris  : Plon. 

§ La  Fabrique  de  Mariapes.  Par  Paul  Feval.  Paris : Dontu. 

II  La  San  Felice.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Vol.  5.  Paris : Ldvy. 

•|[  Le  Beau  dAngennes.  Par  Auguste  Maquet.  Paris  : Ldvy. 

**  Histoire  dlHerodote;  traduction  nouvelle,  avec  une  introduction  et  des 
tiotes.  Par  P.  Giguet.  Paris  and  London  : Hachette. 

ft  Memoires  dun  pedt  Gargon.  Par  Madame  Julie  Gouraud.  Paris  and 
London : Hachette. 

t J Frangois  le  Bossu.  Par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Segur.  Paris  and 
London  : Hachette. 

§§  Memoires  dun  Orphelin.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris  and  London : Hachette. 
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communications;  and  to  this  rule  toe  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satoebax  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
moi'nings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  mi  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

* 


lyrR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

will  cormnence  their  SEASON  on  Monday  Evening  nest,  PeccmbiT  5,  at  Ei"ht,  with 
THE  RIVAL  COMPOSERS  ; THE  BARD  and  HIS  BIRTHDAY ; and  THE  SEASIDE, 
or  MRS.  ROSELEAF  OUT  OF  TOWN.— Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  U Regent  Street. 
Unreserved  Seats,  is.  and  2s.;  Stalls,  3s.  and  5s. 


pOMMODORE  NUTT  and  MINNIE  WWRREN,  Bridemau 

and  Bridesmaid  of  General  Tom  Thumb,  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  December  12, 1864. 
P.S.  Sec  future  Advertisement. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— The 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the  Members 
is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  6 Pall  Mall  East. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Secreian/. 


T FAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— On  December  19,  and  the  two 

following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
Scholarship  of  £50  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  the  Head  Master’s  house.  Candidates  must 
not  have  exceeded  the  age  of  Sixteen  on  the  day  of  election — For  fuither  information  apply  to 
the  liev.  the  Hkad-Masteb. 

Leamington,  November  4,  1864. 


UUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst.Kent.— JYcarf  J/asfer,  Rev.  J.D.  KINGDON,M.A.,of  Trinity  College, Cambridge— 
This  School  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  the  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  will 
prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Professions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Ci^l  Pursuits — For 

Sarticulars,  apply  to  the  Head-Masteh,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on 
anuary  21, 1865. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
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TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater. 

T’rmcinaif— Hev.  Canon  FREW,  M.A. 

At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  EXPEDITIOUSLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  prepared  for 
Woolwich,  SandJiurat,  Direct  Comraifisions,  and  also  for  the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and 
the  Universities.  Since  the  opening  of  this  Establishment,  September  iHtU,  TWELVE  of  its 
Pupils  have  passed  the  Examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  TEN  for  Sandhurst  and 
Direct  Commissions,  some  obtaining  high  ploces.^For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Principal,  us  above. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE,— CANDIDATES  for  the  India 

Civil  Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  Prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL, 
12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up. — Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  or  Teachers,  successful  Candidates, 
Terms,  &c.,  to  A.  1).  Spranqe,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

piVIL  SERVICE  EXAiVIINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  .are 

prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King’s 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Secretart/. 

l\fILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

.LtJ-  gQjjg  Qf  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils.— 
Address,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lancaster, 75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  and  the  LINE.— The  Rev. 

C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A..LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  Wrangler  of  his  year,  receives  a few 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  over  Three  Hundred.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

’ * SIGNS.- A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS.- Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.j  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Mivsters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— G Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 

■irDUCATION,  in  preparation  for  Naval  Examination. — 

EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsca.  More  than  700 
Pupils  have  entered  H.M.’s  Service — For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickernell,  as  above. 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  WOOLWICH,  SAND- 

HURST,  the  LINE,  &c — Invariably  successful,  under  Professor  De  la  Vove,  and  Cantab. 
Graduates  in  Honours.  Foreign  Masters  attend.  High  East  India  Military  Connexions, 
Hindustani,  Fortification,  Drawing,  and  Sciences  taught.— Blessington  House,  Lee,  Kent. 

"pRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  Public  Schools,  Univer- 

sities,  and  Competitive  Examinations,  by  TWO  GRADUATES  of  great  and  successful 
Experience  in  Tuition.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  in  every  respect  those  of  a Private 
Family.— Address,  M.A. , Elmfield  House,  Kilburn,N.W. 

pHE  Rev.  W.  WEBSTER,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s 

College,  Cambridge,  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities 

3 Park  Villas  West,  Richmond,  S.W. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  who  has  Second  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 
reading  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Army,  will  have  Vacancies  at  Christmas— 
Address,  in  the  first  iusCfence,  R.  P.,  4 Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A N OXFORD  B.A.,  Exhibitioner,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  his 

College  (who  took  a Second  Class  in  Moderations),  and  a First  Class  in  the  Final 
Classical  Examination  of  this  year,  will  be  liappy  to  Read  with  PUPILS,  at  his  own  Residence 
in  Kensington,  during  the  ensuing  Christmas  Vacation,  beginning  iDecember  10— AddIy  to 
B. A.,  163  Ficcadilly,  London,  W. 

A CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE  in  Classical  Honours  in  1862, 

and  University  Members’ Prizeman  for  Latin  Prose  in  1861,  will  Read  with  PUPILS  at 
Iris  Rooms,  or  take  One  or  Two  into  the  Country  for  the  Christmas  Vacation.  Has  occupied  the 
iwsition  for  some  time  of  Classical  Master  in  the  best  Military  School  in  the  Kingdom.  Terms 
high.  References  exdiangcd— Address,  B.A.,  9 UilX  Side,  Wimbledon. 

TTDINBURGH  ACADEMY.— In  consequence  of  the  Appoint- 

^ ment  of  Mr.  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson  to  a Professorship  in  Queen’s  College,  G^way,  a 
CLASSICAL  MASTERSHIP  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy  is  Vacant— Candidates  are  requested 
to  send  their  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  Mr.  Pattison,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  21  St 
Andrew  Square,  not  later  than  December  10.  Mr.  Pattison  will  furnish  Candidates  with  aU 
necessary  information. JOHN  COMRIE  THOMSON.  Secretarj/. 

A GRADUATE  (B.A.  Oxon)  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement  as 

PRIVATE  TUTOR,  or  as  ASSISTANT-MASTER  in  a good  School.  In  either 
capacity  a Non-resident  Engagement  would  be  preferred. —Address,  Gkaduate,  care  of 
Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 

'yWO  ASSISTANTS  WANTED.— A PRIVATE  TUTOR  near 

London,  taking  a few  Elder  Pupils,  most  of  whom  are  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambrid<»e 
will  require,  in  February,  assistance  in  MATHEMATICS  and  ARITHMETIC  from  a Cam- 
bridge Graduate.  Another  Graduate  also  will  be  required  (an  Oxford  man  preferred)  to  teach 
FRENCH,  HISTORY,  &c.  The  above  Gentlemen  will  live  in  separate  Lodgings.  Salary 
liberal.- Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Davies  & Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill. 

rro  TUTORS,  STUDENTS,  and  INVALIDS.— Winter  Board 

-L  on  Economical  Terms,  in  a beautiful  and  salubrious  Locality  on  the  Coast  of  North 
Wales.— Apply  to  Mrs.  Winstanley  (daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  the  Hand  Hotel. 
Llangollen),  at  the  Queen’s  Family  Hotel,  Rhyl. 

XT  OME. — A Married  Medical  Man,  residing  in  a pleasant  part 

of  the  Country,  Sixty  miles  from  London  (one  hour  and  a half  by  raS),  will  be  glad  to 
receive  a LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  into  his  Family,  to  whom  he  offers  a quiet  and  comfort- 
able Home.  No  other  Boarder  admitted.  Medical  Supervision  and  Carriage  Exercise  if 
desired.  Terras  according  to  requirements— Address,  M.D.,  care  of  Mr.  Bishop,  Advertising 
Agent,  1 Lilypot  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Please  to  Buy  from  the  Stock 

of  Tables,  Etagcrcs,  Chairs.  Bookstands,  Carriage  Stools,  Toy  Bricks,  &c..  also  Brushes 
of  every  kind  made  at  the  BOYS’  HOME  for  UNCONVICTED  DESTITUTE  BOYS. 
An  lUustrated  List  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Raymenx,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W. 

COMMITTEE  of  the  BOYS’  HOMES  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS,  Euston  Road  and  East  Barnet,  earnestly  solicit  DONATIONS  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming  Winter,  These  Homes  accommodate  Seventy 
Boys,  Destitute,  but  never  convicted  of  Crime,  who  are  here  rescued  from  Starvation  and  Crime, 
Lodged,  Clothed,  Fed,  and  trained  to  honest  Industry. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Ravment. 
44  Euaton  Road,  N.W.  ; or  to 

GEORGE  WILLIAjM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 


rpHE 

-L  SCI 


^HE  BOYS’  HOMES,  44  and  46  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  and 

^^^hurch  Farm,  East  Barnet,  N.,  for  DESTITUTE  BOYS  NOT  CONVICTED  of 

President— Tht  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Certified  by  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  thankfully  received  by  the  Master,  at  the  Home,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W. ; by  Messrs.  Couxxs  & Co.,  Bankers,  57  Strand ; or  by 

44  Euston  Road,  N.W. GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 

(XLD  PORT  WINE. — To  be  SOLD,  some  Fine  OLD  PORT. 

Has  been  Eight  Years  in  Bottle ; was  Shipped  in  1857,  and  was  transported  from  the 
London  Docks  to  the  Cellars  of  the  present  Owner,  who  is  not  in  the  Wine  Trade.  The  Wine 
IS  in  splendid  condition  for  present  use,  and  has  been  taken  by  several  Invalids  with  great 
benefit— Price  60s.  per  dozen — Apply  at  HUME’S,  108  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

"p^INANCIAL  AGENCY, — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

^ of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  eitner 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howsa,  11  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand. 

B 0 000  — ^ Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  AD  VAN  CE 

5^  ^ ^ above  amount  in  sums  of  XlOO  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 

lemen.  Officers  on  full  pay,  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  tor  any  period  of  time  on  bona  fide 
secunties,  at  4 to  5 per  cent— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L,  G.,  17  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James  8,  S.W.  i » v j 


lY/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

-i.TJL  Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay— Addrew 
(letter  only),  Mr.  Uoli-amj,  G Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lune. 

ly/rONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  otliers,  witli  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Legacies,  Land.  Houses,  or  other  Property* 
Interest,  5 per  cent— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  SuuiiROOK  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey.— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ.— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Disenses,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr. Lane’sMcdical Direction. 

TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otlcy,  Yorkshire,  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
HARRISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  of  Ilkley  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  Au  cquableTeniperuture  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
& Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rcndeiing  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  WINTER  RESI- 
DENCE fur  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Treatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer— For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Mr.  STaACHA^,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

PHEAP  BOOKS  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  52  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square.— Surplus  Copies  of  a large  number  of  WORKS  of  REAL  MERIT, 
suited  for  PUBLIC  or  1*R1VATE  LIBRAIUES,  LITERARY  INSTITUTES,  BOOK 
SOCIETIES,  &c.,  are  now  on  Sale  at  BULL’S  LIBRARY,  at  very  greatly  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Catalogues  gratis,  and  post  free. 

rp  HAGUE,  French  Bookbinder,  Old  Bindings  and  Manuscript 

* Restorer,  30  Museum  Starect,  W.C. 


Tj^IRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  'adll,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  41a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
and  74  AXDERMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  BRAUBcnv,  Gbeatrex,  & Beall. 

DENT  & CO.,  WATCH,  CLOCK,  and  CHRONOMETER 

• MAKERS  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Makers  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  df  Parliament. 

Gl  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  34  and  35  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 


Gold  Lever  Watches  from IG  to  30  Gns. 

Gold  Half  Chronometers  winding 
wither  without  aKeyfrom...,  35 

Gold  Hunting,  Case  extra 5 

Gold  Geneva  Watches,  examined 
and  guaranteed,  from  7 to  20 


Silver  Lever  Watchesfrom  ....  5toI5Gns. 

Silver  Half  Chronometer 25  ,, 

Silver  Half  Clironometer  in 

Hunting  Case 26  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  from  ....  35  „ 

Gold  Chains,  quality  16  and  18 

carats  fine,  from  6 to  25  „ 

An  Elegant  Assortment  of  Draw’ing-room  Clocks  of  the  Newest  Designs. 

Astronomical,  Turret,  and  other  Clocks  made  to  order. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,Gl  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoiningCoutts’s Bank),  andat34 and  35 Royal 
Exchange,  E.C. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

’ * FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawdey,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  Late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspeclion  of  Ills  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Wattes  150  ,,  12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  

Albert  ,,  

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 

Earrings  » „ „ 

Lockets  „ ,,  „ 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 

Rings  „ „ „ 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reierence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exclianged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  t^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : — 


1 15 

0 18  0 to  21  0 0 
18  18  0 

15  15  0 
21  0 0 

5 5 0 

16  16  0 
10  10  0 
21  0 0 

1 1 0 


1 1 0 
1 0 0 
2 15  0 
0 12  6 
0 10  0 
0 .5  0 
0 12  6 
0 10  0 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Tabic  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessertspoons 

Tea  Spoons 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls . . . . , 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gra^  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  , 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter  


Total . 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

6 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

0 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

0 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

6 

13  9 

G 

14  17 

3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Ciiest  to  contain  the  above,  and  s 
relative  munber  of  Knives,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Cofi'ee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Disbes* 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  AU  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

/^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

^ TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

_per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3S-inch  Ivory  Handles  

8.  d. 
12  0 

8.  d. 

9 6 

e.  d. 
4 6 

3j-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handies  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  21ectro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

f)ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newestand  most  rechercM  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  Gd.  the  set  of  six;  blo^  tin,  I2s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d» 
the  set  of  six ; elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ; Britannia  metal,  with  or  with- 
out silver  plated  handles,  £3  Us.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ; electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size.  £9. 

■WILLIAJVI  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHINO 

* * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  ptud.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
iUimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, Bedding,  Bed-room  CabinetFurniture,&c., with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,2,  3.  and4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  C Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  W, 
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TMPEEIAL  FIEE  INSUEANCE  COMPANY, 

I OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  Home  and  Abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged.  » ,,Tr.-oT.Txr  c • * ^ 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 

FINAL  NOTICE. 

IVTOETH  BEITISH  and  MEECANTILE  FIEE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  this  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus, 
in  comparison  with  later  Entrants. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17s.  7d. 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-MilUon. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

TTOME  ^ COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-LX  LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Authorized  Capital  £2,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £50  each ; with  power  of  increase. 
£1,000,000  issued. 

Chief  Office:  69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  all  information , on  application. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager:  Fire  and  Life  Department. 

“piKENIX  FIEE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Cbaring 

X Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unctuestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

T3EITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-L-'  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 


^1  non  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

-L  5 V/ V/ vy  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 

Walking,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  may  be  secured  by  an 
AnnualPaymentof£3to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Oflices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  'VlA.-N,  Secretary. 


rUHE  IMPERIAL  MERCANTILE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION, 

X Limited,  are  authorized  to  receive  jyjplicationsfor  £2,800,000  Certificates  of  Debenture  of 
the  ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  CNew  York— Pennsylvania — Ohio), 
of  which  £1,200,000  have  been  already  applied  for.  These  Certificates  will  be  issued  at  £90  for 
£100,  to  be  redeemed  at  par  (£100)  in  British  Sterling  at  the  end  of  three  years,  with  interest  at 
8 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  15th  of  May  and  I5th  of  November  in  each 
year,  the  payment  of  the  interest  in  London  being  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  Bank, 
Limited,  London,  and  payable  by  them  in  British  Sterling. 

Trustees. 

SAMUEL  GURNEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

JOHN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 

CHARLES  MOZLEY,  Esq. 

Bankers. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  BANK,  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER. 

Messrs.  A.  HEYWOOD,  SONS,  & CO.,  LIVERPOOL. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  FRESHFIELDS  & NEWMAN,  Bank  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  JOSHUA  HUTCHINSON  & SON,  15  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 
E.  F.  SATTERTHWAITE,  Esq.,  38  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  T.  TINLEY  & SONS,  44  Brown’s  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  SHORE  & KIRK,  14  St.  Ann’s  Square,  Manchester. 

The  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association,  Limited,  are  prepared  to  receive  Subscriptions 
for  the  above  Amount  of  Certificates  of  Debenture,  of  which  £1,200,000  have  been  already 
applied  for. 

The  total  Bonded  Debt  over  the  whole  system  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  is 
£3,600,110,  and  with  the  exception  of  proceeds  of  Bonds,  £1,755,070,  held  by  the  Public,  the  Line 
has  been  constructed  with  Funds  advanced  by  Capitalists,  whose  anticipations  of  profitable 
results  have  been  far  more  than  realized ; the  Railway,  although  only  partially  developed, 
exliibiting  Returns  of  Traffic  and  Revenue  wliich  may  without  exaggeration  be  designated 
unexampled. 

When  this  undertaking  was  projected,  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  powers  for  its 
construction  from  each  State  through  which  it  would  pass.  This  compelled  independent  or- 
ganizations and  separate  financial  arrangements^  the  inconvenience  attending  which  has 
become  so  manifest,  that  it  is  determined  to  consolidate  the  whole  Line  under  one  Administra- 
tion. Pending  the  completion  of  legislative  enactments,  it  has  been  resolved  to  issue  Sterling 
Certificates  of  Debenture,  payable  in  three  years,  bearing  interest  at  8 per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  Interest  is  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  Bank;  and  the  Principal  secured  by  a 
Deposit  with  the  Trustees  of  Bonds  and  Shares  amounting  at  usual  exchange  to  £4,230,493. 

The  Bonds  and  Shares  so  deposited  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of 
the  Trustees,  and  the  form  of  Declaration  of  Trust  to  be  executed  by  them  may  be  inspected 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Freshfields  & Newman. 

The  Certificates  of  Debenture  are  in  sums  of  £100,  £500,  and  £1,000  each;  with  Coupons  attached 
for  Interest  at  8 per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  Interest  for  the  whole  term 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  Bank,  with  whom  securities  have  been  lodged. 

The  price  of  issue  is  fixed  at  90;  and  the  instalments  are  payable  as  follows:— 

5 per  cent,  on  application. 

10  „ allotment. 


D 


January  17, 1865.  • 

February  17 
March  1 7 «, 

April  17  M 

May  15  „ less  Coupon  £4  per  cent,  due  on  that  day. 


E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5^,  and 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LUaXED. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 


G per  Cent. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELIf  AM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager^C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Streets 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings.— 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Hfatox,  Butleu,  & BAVN£,New  King 
Street, Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE, Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnislied.oranlllustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

’ » ■ EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

T^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

’ » Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  aM^arded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

POUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1856.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  0 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


OMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  wicli  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  ac 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 

rPHE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

X WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East.S.W. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


The  Certificates  will  be  paid  off  at  par,  on  November  15, 1 867. 

The  Interest  on  the  investment, including  the  redemption  at  par,  is  upwards  of  12  percent, 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  interest  on  deferred  instalments. 

Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying  any  or  all  of  the  instalments  in  advance,  and  will  be 
allowed  a discount  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  prepayments. 

After  allotment,  Scrip  will  be  issued  to  “bearer.”  On  payment  of  the  final  instalment, 
the  Scrip  will  be  exchanged  for  Certificates  of  Debenture,  with  guaranteed  Interest  Coupons 
attached,  payable  May  15  and  November  15  in  each  year. 

ATLANTIC  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

New  York— Pennsylvania— Ohio. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Associaiiout  Limited. 

Having  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £ ' l hereby  request 

that  you  will  allot  me  £ Certificates  of  Debenture  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 

Western  Railway,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Certificates  of  Debeuture,  or  any  less 
number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  Instalments  thereon,  according  to  the 
Terms  of  the  Prospectus. 

I am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Signature 

Address  in  full 

Date  


'THE  IMPERIAL  MERCANTILE  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION, 

X2,800,0C0of  the  ATLANTIC  and 
railway — Notice  IS  hereby  given,  that  NO  FURTHER  APPT.T. 
CAllUNh  for  these  Debentures  will  be  received  after  this  day,  Saturday,  December  3. 

London,  December  3. 18S1.  By  Order,  W.  C.  WINTERBOTTOM,  Secretary. 


(YRICINAL  COLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY.— JOHN 

A'  BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  charged— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street,  Coveiit  Garden,  W.C, 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  aU  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  aud  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

XTOWARD  & SONS’  EASY  CHAIRS  and  SOFAS.- 

X-1-  The  Public  will  find  these  Goods  of  the  best  possible  quality,  and  in  great  variety  at 
26  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— Designs  and  Estimates  I'ree. 

(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  NEW  PATTERNS  in  CARPETS, 
designed  expressly  fur  this  Depot,  to  which  they  invite  inspection.  — 9 Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W, 

'U'OUR  THOUSAND  beautifid  JAPANESE  HAND- 

X SCREENS,  One  Shilling  each,  and  a great  variety  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Articles  for 
Christmas  Presents.  — Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent  Street;  India  Shawl  Warehouse, 
171,  173,  175.— FARMER  & ROGERS. 

HJ.  & D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS, 

» 2ls..42s.,C3s.,84s.,&c. 

■FASHIONABLE  MORNINO  COATS,  2Is.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s., 

X &c.  &c. 

JfASHIONABLE  TROUSERS,  16s.,  21s.,  25s.,  28s. 
■FASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS  for  BOYS, 

X from  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &e.  &c. 

■FASHIONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

X BOYS,  253.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &C. 

FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Price  according 

X to  Size.  

HJ.  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street ; 

• 22  Cornliill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TTEAL  & SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

XX  'Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  aud 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Indeed  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 

IFHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

X or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.j  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition* 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  aud  page  ll,  No.  2014,  say;— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  and  moderate  in  price;” “a  com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  VVarehousemen.or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

CANDLES. 

OAFETY  from  EIRE!— By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES.-Sold  Everywhere, 
and  Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies. 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  I St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus : and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

POLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  -For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “Genuine”  aud  Double 
Superfine”  are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

'FAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  I-Iassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane*  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 
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Messrs.  unwin  & co., 

WINE  BROKERS.  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notorictv, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  ijrominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

"DEMARTIN’S  SHERRIES. — Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in 

England.— THOMAS  NUNN  & SONS  strongly  recommend  the  Wines  of  the  above 
eminent  Shippers.  Good  sound  Dinner  Wines,  26s.  and  32a. ; superior,  38s..  42s.,  48s.,  and  .')2s. ; 
Amontillado,  52s.,  58s.,  and  64s. ; old  East  Indian,  72s.  and  84s. ; Madeira,  direct,  60s.  and  72s. ; 
old  East  Inaian,  05s.  Clarets:  sound  Bordeaux,  18s.;  superior, 24s.;  St.  Julicn,  28s.  and  32s.; 
St.  Estephe,  St.  Emilion,  and  Margaux,  36s.,  40s..  44s.,  and  50s.;  Cautenac  Margaux,  r>6s.:  La 
Rose,  La  Tour,  and  Lafitte,  62a.  to  120s. ; Champagne  (good),  42s:  very  good,  48s. ; superior,  54s., 
61)8.,  66s,,  and  78s.— Thomas  Nunn  & Sons,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  Priced  Lists  on  application.  Established  1601 . 


TTINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

This  celebrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  flnestPrench  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  or  Wholesale,  at  8 Great  Windmill 
Street,  London,  W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  ’’Kinahan’s  LL 
Whisky.” 

pAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SADCE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies.  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  CC)CKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
housc.- All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

a A U C E.— L E A & P E R R I N S’ 

WOECESTEBSHIBE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs ‘‘THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.** 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

*»*  Sold  by  CaossE  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  an  d Oilmen  universally. 

^EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— iVIessr^ LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  solicit  attention  to  their  method  for  supplying  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable, 
and  durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition. 
Consultation  free.  Teethfrom  5s.  Sets, 5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  Forthe  eificacy, 
utility,  and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each. Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO. have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


A URICOMUS  FLUID,  for  producing  tbe  rich  Golden  Flaxen 

COLOUR  on  Ladies’  and  Children’s  HAIR,  so  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  and 
becoming  shade.  Prepared  by  UNWIN  & ALBERT,  Court  Hairdressers,  24  PiccadiUy.— In 
Bottles,  5s.  6d..  IPs.  6d.,  and  21s. 

ly/r ADAME  RACHEL,  tbe  great  Restorer  and  Preserver  of 

Youth  and  Beauty  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  St.  James’s,  France,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spain,  &c.,  and  to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  can  be  consulted  daily  at  her 
residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street,  where  her  costly  ARABIAN  TOILETS  requisite  for  the 
Hair,  Teeth,  and  Complexion  can  only  be  obtained. 


rrONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  tbe 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen.  Wine  Merchants, 
Confectioners,  and  others,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co..  Worcester. 


TAYSPEPSIA.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

■pURTHER  TESTIMONY  to  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 

WAFERS — From  Mr.  Walker,  Leyland,  Lancashire;  ‘‘ We  sell  a great  many  of  your 
Wafers,  and  they  are  very  much  thought  of  here.”  They  give  instant  relief  to  Asthma.  Con- 
sumption, Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Lungs.  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per 
Box.— Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


A WHOLE  LIFE  may  be  passed  vrith  scarcely  a Day  of 

Illness  if  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  be  used  upon  the  first  Premonitory  Symptoms  of 


Functional  Derangement. — May  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 


"P^INNEFOUD’S  PURE  ELUII)  MAGrNESIA  lias  been, 

during  twenty-five  years, emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally acc^ted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


NO  MORE  PILLS  OR  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE. 


Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhoea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  51b.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  403— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street.  London;  Fortnum  & Mason;  and  all  Grocers. 


T)R.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London—”  The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  ‘ Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  I/iver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  invest^ations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex—”  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d.,  quarts,  9s.,  by  liis  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  MAURICE. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

rpHE  GOSPEL  of  the  KINGDOM  of  HEAVEN:  a Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  F,  D.  Maubice,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Vere  Street. 

MACMTI.I.AN  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

CHRISTMAS  OR  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

QABBATH  HALTINGS  in  LIFE’S  WILDERNESS;  or, 

Sacred  Poems  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Ycai\  By  H.  Outis.  3s.  6d. 

” There  is  much  of  poetic  beauty  in  many  of  the  pieces  employed  to  make  devotion  more 
graceful  and  attractive,  while  there  is  also  a stirring  spirit  in  them  which  will  arouse  to  action. 
. . . We  conclude  by  cordially  commending  the  whole  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.” 

...*  , , . ..  , ClericalJoumal. 

Sabbath  Haltmgs  as  a devout  book  full  of  sweet  verse  and  holy  feeling.  . . . We  may 
honestly  say,  and  it  is  no  small  praise,  that  the  author  has  produced  a volume  of  devotional 
poetry  v*l\ich  is  likely  to  be  valued  by  none  so  much  as  those  who  know  the  ‘ Christian  Year  ’ 
best.  —Literai'y  Churchman. 

London  ; Sampson  Low  & Co.,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

CYBILLA  LOCKWOOD.  By  Noell  Radeclipfe,  Author 

of  “ Alice  Wentworth,”  “ Wheel  within  Wheel,”  ” Lees  of  Blendon  Hall,”  &c. 

This  novel  is  a very  extraordinary  one.  The  execution  is  singularly  faultless.”— .^pec(ntor. 
An  excellent  moral  and  a good  purpose.”— A^/icncewm. 

” A story  that  illustrates  an  idea  is  always  worth  attention.”— Review. 

HuRst  & Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


J^OUIS 


On  Friday,  the  ICth  inst.,  In  1 vol.  8vo.  price  143.  cloth, 

SPOHR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Translated  from 

the  German. 

London : Longman,  Gkeen,  and  Co.  ratemoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  Cd.  cloth, 

A RITHMETIC  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students 

preparing  for  Examination ; with  an  Api’EXdix  on  the  Metrical  System. 
By  J.  Fiioysell,  B.A.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MAX  MULLER’S  SANSKRIT  AND  ENGLISH  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  in  royal  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth  ; the  Sanskrit  Text  may  be  had 
separately,  price  Js.  Cd.  cloth, 

nnilE  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  HITOPADESA;  containing  the 

J-  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Interlinear  Translation,  Grammatical  Analysis,  and 
English  Translation.  Edited  by  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  of 
Modern  European  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


On  Monday,  Deo.  12,  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.  with  new  Plates, 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH ; or,  an  Exposition  of 

the  Physiological  and  Sanitaiy  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged. 

This  work,  first  published  in  two  volumes,  in  which  state  it  passed  througli 
ten  editions,  is  now  about  to  be  issued  in  a new  form,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
re-written,  and  much  new  matter  added  by  the  Author  prior  to  his  decease.  The 
Plates  for  the  forthcoming  edition  have  been  prepared  under  professional  superin- 
tendence. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

analysis  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTExAI  of  LOGIC.  By 

-lA.  yf.  Steering,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

London:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

THLIJAH  and  the  MONARCHY  of  ISRAEL;  or,  National 

-Eli  Idolatry  : a Poem.  By  a Layman. 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1865. 


Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


pOLDSMITH’S  ‘‘TRAVELLER;”  -with  Explanatory  Notes, 

VJT  Exercises  in  the  Analysis  of  Sentences,  and  a Life  of  the  Poet.  Edited  for 
the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools  by  "Walter  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Also,  by  Mr.  M‘Leod,  on  the  same  plan,  price  Is.  6d. 

GOLDShHTH’S  “DESERTED  VILLAGE,”  New  Edition. 
THOMSON’S  “WINTER,”  and  THOMSON’S  “SPRING,” 

price  2s.  each. 

London ; Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

In  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

■l\/rEMORL\LS  of  the  late  F.  0.  FINCH,  Member  of  the 

-1-tJL  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings. 
London ; Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ptAY-DREAMS  : a New  Volume  of  Poems,  reprinted  (partly) 

from  “Once  a Week.”  By  John  Andrews,  B.A.  of  Wadham  CoUegi^ 

Oxford. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  2 vols.  Svo.  with  2 Portraits  on  Steel,  Facsimile  of 
Handwriting,  and  19  Wood  Engravings,  price  30s.  cloth, 

rpHEODORE  PAEKER’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE. 

JL  By  John  "Weiss. 


” Theodore  Parker’s  life  and  writings  de- 
serve careful  attention,  not  merely  for  what 
they  teach  us  about  the  state  of  tliouglit  and 
feeling  in  America,  though  this  is  a very 
curious  subject,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  questions  which  they  raise,  and 

London : Longman,  Green, 


w'hich  press  for  a solution  quite  as  much  on 

one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  other 

Few  books  give  a better  insight  into  the  feel- 
ings with  which  the  two  parties  in  the  great 
civil  strife  nowraging  regard  each  other.” 
Fraser's  Magazine. 
and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day  is  published,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

TpSSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the  “Satm-day 

^ Review.” 

Contents:  Busy  People— Snubbing— Ignorance— Foolish  Things— False  Shame— Fluency- 
Contempt— Dulness  as  a Sensation-Mistakes  in  Life— Scenes— Acquaintance  and  Friends— 
Saying  Disagreeable  Things— On  being  Understood— Study  of  Character— Prejudices— Shirking 
—Constancy— Reserve— Explanations  — Hugger-Mugger— Attention  — Strong  Wills— Talking 
of  Self— Folly— Time  Past— Alloys— The  Uses  of  Pathos— Choice— One's  Own  Way— Want  o*i‘ 
Money. 

” In  their  own  way  of  simple,  straightforward  reflection  upon  life,  the  present  century  has 
produced  no  essays  better  than  these.”— 

” No  man  ever  traced  the  working  of  the  less  predominant  tendencies  of  our  common  human 
nature  with  so  subtle  a discrimination  and  so  searching  a detective  power  except  by  a habit  of 
self-introspection.” — Spectator. 

” We  have  not  had  as  pleasant  a book  for  some  time.  The  felicity  of  the  style,  the  purity  of 
the  English,  in  which  it  happens  to  be  written,  would  alone  justify  the  fulness  of  our  extracts, 
but  all  of  them  exemplify  the  manner  of  the  Essay,  suggestive  rather  than  exliaustive,  per- 
forming some  thinking  for  us,  but  provoking  and  leading  to  morQ."— Daily  Review. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A FRENCH  ETON ; or,  Middle  Class  Education  and  the 

State.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  lately  Foreign  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Popular  Education  in  England. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 


T .ARGE  TYPE  CHURCH  SERVICE.— DEDICATED, 

By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  (JRIilSXON’S  ARRANCJEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  iu  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type%  in  two  haudsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning , and  the  other  for  the  £ vening. 

The  following  arethepriecs:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

„ „ best  . . . . . 1 10  0 

London:  Hatchabd  S:  Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Now  ready,  post  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; Ho-sv  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  By 

J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford ; late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

[ London  ; Simpkin,  MARSHAi.r,,  & Co. 

i ” And  ?/OM,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 

I But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! ” — Shakespeare. 

I "D  E AD  the  REPORT  of  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH, 

V Euston  Road,  London,  for  1865.  Also  the  Works  of  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Uygeist.— 
I May  be  had  of  all  the  Hygeiau  Agents  throughout  the  World. 
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FEASEE’S  MAG-AZINE  for  DECEMBER 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents : 


Ireland. 

The  Drama  in  Paris, 
adhere  Rugge.— A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XXI.— xxin. 

Vie  de  Shakespeare. 

Concerning  Ten  Years : with  some  Ac- 
count of  Things  Learned  in  them. 

London : Longman,  Gkeen, 


A Campaigner  at  Home. — SVII.,  XVIII. 
Conelnsion. 

Kaye’s  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Curiosities  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Notes  on  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic 
History. — Part  IV.  and  Last.  By 
Henry  Ottley. 

The  Cambridge  Apostles, 
and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  No.  VIII.  in  8vo.  with  3 Lithographs,  price  Is.  6d. 

^HE  ALPINE  JOURNAL ; a Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 

J-  and  Scientific  Observation.  By  Members  of  the  Axpine  Club.  Edited  by 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.  FeUow  of  New  College,  O.xford. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ORTELER  AND  LOM- 
BARD ALPS.  By  F.  F.  Tuokeit,  F.R.G.S.  (With  Dlustrations.) 

ASCENT  OF  THE  MONCH.  By  R.  S.  Macdonald. 

SUMMARY  OP  NEW  EXPEDITIONS  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OP  1864. 
(Continued.) 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES ; TITLE,  CONTENTS,  AND  INDEX  OF  VOL.  I. 

***  Vol.  I.  of  the  “ Alpine  Journal”  is  now  ready,  price  14s.  cloth.  Cloth  Cases 
for  binding  Vol.  I.  may  be  had,  priee  Is.  each. 

London : Longilan,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


TAUBLIN  UNIVEESITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCLXXXIV. 

(for  DECEMBER).  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 


1.  Who  is  the  Heir— Chaps.  I.  to  V. 

2.  The  Style  of  Balzac  and  Thackeray, 

3.  Italy  in  1864. 

4.  Uncle  Silas  and  Maud  Ruthyn.  By  J.  S. 

Le  Fanu— Concluded. 


5.  Story-Telling  among  the  Gael. 

6.  A Doggerel  in  a Dormant  Window.  By 

Hyacinth  Con  Carolan. 

7.  Slides  of  Fancy’s  Lantern.  No.  IH. 

8.  The  Circassians. 


Dublin  ; Georoe  Herbert.  London:  Hurst  & Blackett. 


Now  ready,  stitched  in  a Cover, 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

OF 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

ENTITLED 

MRS.  LIRRIPER’S  LEGACY. 

MRS.  LIREIPEB  RELATES  HOW  SHE  WENT  ON.  AND  WENT  OVER. 

A PAST  LODGER  RELATES  A WILD  LEGEND  OF  A DOCTOR. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  AS  A POOR  RELATION. 
ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  WHAT  LOT  HE  DREW  AT  GLUMPER 
HOUSE. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  OWN  GHOST  STORY. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  CERTAIN  PASSAGES,  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 
MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  JEMMY  TOPPED  UP. 


Price  Fourpence, 


THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  are  always  on  sale  in  sets,  13  each;  or  singly,  6s.  each. 


MR.  S.  O.  BEETON 


mHE  NOKTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  No.  LXXXU. 

Is  now  ready. 

CO.VTENTS: 

I.  COMMERCIAL  PHILANTHROPY, 
n.  LATHAJi’S  JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY. 

III.  LITURGICAL  REFORM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

IV.  EARLY  ROMAN  TRAGEDY  AND  EPIC  POETRY. 

V.  WILDBAD  AND  ITS  WATER. 

VI.  GIUSEPPE  GIUSTI  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

VII.  THE  LATE  JOHN  RICHARDSON. 

Edinburgh : Edmonstox  & Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 


rpHE  BRITISH  ARMY  and  NAVY  REVIEW  for 

-L  DECEMBER.  Is. 

Contexts  : 

I.  SCENES  OF  FRANCO- ARAB  LIFE:  Zouaves  at  Home.  The  Place  du  Gouverne- 
ment. 

H.  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  AND  ITS  SATIRISTS, 
ni.  DUMOURIER_as  a Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Guilty  or  not  Guilty? 

IV.  CELEBRATED  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY: 
The  Trial  of  Admiral  Byng.  By  Serje  mt  Burke. 

V.  OUR  TRANSPORT  SERVICE:  The  Defence  of  Canada. 

VI.  THE  SCOTS  FUSILIER  GUARDS:  their  Origin  and  Early  Services.  By  James 
Grant. 

VII.  BOOKS  ON  THE  SCHLESWIG  WAR. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 
Office,  9 Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 


T ONDON  EEVIEW.— With  THE  LONDON  EEVIEW  of 

Saturday,  December  31,  and  Saturday,  January  7,  1865,  will  be  published  (Gratis)  Two 
Special  and  highly  interesting  SUPPLEMENTS,  reviewing  the  progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion,  in  this  Country  and  Abroad,  during  the  Year  1864,  4d.;  stamped, 
6d.;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  iucluding  these  Special  Supplements,  2ls. 

Office,  11  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Second  Series,  No.  LXVI.  Is. 

rUHE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  JOUENAL,  containing  the 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Contents:  Separate  Examinations  for  Chemists  already  in  Business  on  their  own  Account— 
The  Proposed  New  Pharmacy  Bill— Pharmaceutical  Meeting— On  the  Production  of  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  from  Bitter  Cassava  Hoot— On  some  of  the  Extracts  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
prepared  from  the  Dry  Material— Liverpool  Chemists’  Association— Leeds  Chemists’  Associa- 
tion—The  Application  of  the  Starch  Test  for  Detecting  Iodide  in  Bromide  of  Potassium- 
State  of  Pharmacy  in  France— Pharmacy  in  Americar-Pharmaceutical  ResDonsibility— Liquor 
Ferri  Perchloridi— The  Methylic  Alcohol  Test— On  the  Metal  Iridium  and’ Recent  Discoveries 
in  Spectrum  Analysis— A Colourless  Varnish. 

VOLUME  V.,  Second  Series,  may  be  had  in  cloth,  as  well  as  the  Twenty-two  preceding 
Volumes,  12s.  6d.  " 

London:  John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Edinburgh:  Maclachj.an  & Stewart.  Dublin:  FanXi.v  & Co. 


TNECEMBEE,  1864. — The  Line  Engravings  in  THE  AET- 

JOURNAL  for  December  (2s-  6d.)  are  Turner’s  “ Bligh  Sand,”  by  R.  Brahdard  • F 
Goodall’s  “ Hunt  the  Slipper,”  by  E.  Goodall ; and  Durham’s  ” Go  to  Sle^,”  bjr  E.  W.  Stodart! 
The  number  also  includes  Thirty-Seven  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  T.  Wright’s  “History  of 
Caricature,”  L.  Jewitt’s  ‘‘  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,”  J.  Daffome’s  notice  of  Airs.  E.  Mi  Ward’s 
Works,  and  other  Articles. 


1864.— The  VOLUME  of  THE  AET-JOUENAL  for  1864 

(31s.  6d.  cloth  gilt)  will  be  ready  on  Monday,  December  12.  It  contains  Thirty-Six  Line 
Engravings,  after  Pictures  and  Sculpture,  by  eminent  Artists,  about  Four  Hundred  Woodcuts, 
and,  besides  other  interesting  Articles,  continuous  Papers  on  the  following  subjects  The 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  Grotesque  in  Art,”  by  Thomas  Wright,  F.  S. A.  Wedgwood 
andEtruna,”  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. ; an  illustrated  Almanac  of  the  Months,“from 
original  designs  by  W.  Hai-vey,  engraved  by  Dalziel ; “Portrait  Painting  in  England,”  bv 
Peter  Cunnmgham,  F.S.A. ; “British  Artists,  with  Illustrations  of  their  Various  Styles”  bv 

James  Dafforne  ; “The  Secular  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  bv  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  BA  • “The 

Art-Work  of  the  Months— January  to  December,”  by  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  &c.  ’ 

London;  James  S.  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 


Now  ready,  is. 

q^HE  COENHILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBEE.  No.  LX. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H,  Thomas  and  George  Du  Maurier. 

Contents  : 

ARMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  an  Illustration. 

Book  the  Second. 

Chapter  I.-. The  Mystery  of  Ozias  Midwinter. 

THE  Bars  of  France  and  England, 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  NICCOLINI. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  ; an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Hlastration. 
Chapter  XII.— Preparing  for  the  Wedding. 

„ XIII— Molly  Gibson’s  New  Friends. 

,,  XIV. — Molly  finds  Herself  Patronized. 

A CONVICT’S  VIEWS  OF  PENAL  DISCIPLINE. 

SALVORS. 

JOHN  LEECH.  Illustrated. 

— London  ; Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  (^brnhill. 

[THE  MUSICAL  MONTHLY  and  DEAWING-EOOM 

MISCELLANY  (DECEMBER),  Is. 

Contexts  : 

MUSIC:  “BEAUTY,  SLEEP.”  Song (Arditi’s  “L’Ardita.”) 

HEAVILY  HIT.  A Novel.  By  Valerie  St.  James. 

hand  AND  glove.  A Novelette.  By  L.  H.  F.  do  Tirbeaox. 

the  ward  of  dene.  By  H.  Clarke. 

CHILD  OF  THE  SUN.  A Romance.  By  Henry  Farnie. 

Y , “ HELVELLYN,”  with  Musical  Illustrations. 

London  ; Adams  & Francis,  59  Fleet  Street.  Edinburgh  ; John  Me.nzieb. 

Dublin:  W.  H.  Smith  & Sox. 


Will  publish,  in  time  for  Christmas  Day,  No.  I.  of 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Commencements  of  Tliree  Serial  Tales. 
A Short  Story. 

Life  in  a French  Family. 

Light  Literature  for  the  Household. 
The  Yankee  Young  Lady. 

Two  Original  Poems. 


New  Waltz. 

Old  BaUad. 

Reviews. 

Fashions. 

Hints  on  Household  Management- 
Our  Drawing  Itoom. 


Also, 

Engravings  of  Toilets  for  Home  Wear ; Morning  Wear  ; Evening  Dresses^Needle- 
work  Designs,  Accurate,  Useful,  and  Pretty — ^A  great  Sheet  of  Pattams, 
showing  how  to  Cut  oxit  and  Make  an  Andalusian  Jacket. 

AND 

A Oharming  Picture,  Printed  in  Colours,  after  W.  L.  Thomas,. 

CALLED 

« MINDING  BABY.” 


isTE-w  spacmjXiiaNrG!-  isd:AA.a-.A.ziTsrE, 

To  ie  published  in  8vo. 

(No.  I.  on  JANUARY  1,  1865.) 


THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

LITERATURE,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


It  is  believed  that  many  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  woixld  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a popular  Monthly  Magazine  speciaUy  devoted  to  its  cause,  which 
avowedly  exhibits  its  Principles,  and  wliich  both  fairly  represents  the  judgment  of 
its  Divines,  and  allows  the  voice  of  its  Laity  to  be  beard. 

With  the  new  year  therefore  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a new  Periodical 
to  be  called  The  Ekgushjlax’s  Magazine,  xvhieh  wUl  aim  at  representing  the 
liighest  interests  of  the  Ghureh,  wlxich  will  endeavour  to  popularize  whatever  of 
reality  and  energy  is  to  be  found  witliin  the  Chiu-ch,  and  which  wiU  seek,  apart 
from  Controversy  and  in  a spirit  of  Charity,  to  teach  the  Truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  On  Theological  subjects,  theological 
Writers  of  learning  and  ability  will  speak  through  the  pages  of  the  Review.  On 
that  wide  neutral  groimd  which  bounds  Theology  on  so  many  sides,  the  talents  of 
Laymen,  as  well  as  Clergy,  of  power  and  intellect  have  been  seem-ed. 

It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  articles  in  The  Englishman’s  Magazine  to 
those  of  a Religious  character,  but  rather  to  produce  a Magazine  of  miscellaneous 
interest,  of  which  a certain  portion  only  of  each  month’s  contents  shaU  he  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  one  or  more  questions  of  importance  to  the  Church,  or  to  papci's 
on  Chxirch  Principles ; whilst  the  bulk  of  the  Magazine  will  be  devoted  either  to 
matters  Secular,  or  to  questions  in  which  an  undercurrent  of  Chiuch  thought  and 
feeling  legitimately  flows. 

In  addition  to  purely  Theological  Articles  and  Papers,  The-  Englishman’s 
magazine  tviU  contain 

An  Element  of  Fiction ; with  Tales,  AUegories,  &o. 

Articles  on  questions  of  Chiuch  interest. 

Popular  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

Reviews  of  valuable  and  able  Books. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches. 

Papers  on  Art  and  Music. 

Poetry,  original  and  translated. 

Articles  on  Social  and  other  questions  of  thfe  day. 

Records  of  Mission  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Notes  on  Travel. 

Essays  on  Eoclesiology  and  Antiquities. 

Papers  on  Common  Things. 

And  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Articles. 


ElVINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFORD.  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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rrilE  AUTOGEAPHIO  MIEROR,  No.  XXI.,  Now  Ready.— 

CoNTBNTfl:  Her  Mnjestv  the  Queen  nnd  the  Prince  Consort?  Wiinttm  IV.  j rrncst.KInsr  of 
Hanover;  Adolphus  1‘  mlerick,  Duke  ol'  Cnmbruko;  Aleximder  L,  Emperor  of  Kussia:  Count 
<le  JMaurepus,  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XV.:  the  Duchess  DowuKerof  iliehmond:  Richard 
Cohdvii;  John  Bright;  tiottlieb  Scliick;  Joachim  I.clewcl;  Bellini:  Liszt;  Theodoro  Hook; 
IIoimrthandliiB  IVicnda.  Forrest, Scott,  Tothnll.und Thornhill.  Illustrations;  The  lirstPenny- 
posjugo  Envelope,  mid  a Visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  by  Theodore  Hook;  a Caricature  by 
Hogarth,  photographed  from  the  original.  Is.;  1st  and  lliUt  of  every  Month.  The  First 
Volume  is  now  ready,  tJls Office,  13  Burleigh  Street, Strand.  

IVTAUDIN’S  PORTFOLIO  for  DECEMBER,  Edited  by 

Hamilton  Homs,  4s.  (or  4s.  2d.  post  free),  contains  a Fall-length  Portrait  of  General 
Toolkiikn,  and  smaller  Portraits  of  Air.  Author  Skrtciilkv,  Mr.  Palouavb  Simpson,  the 
Brothers  Davenport,  and  u Group  consisting  of  Miss  Ada  SwANDoiiouait,  Mr.SrovLE,  uuu  l^Ir. 
Craven,  in  “ Milky  white,"  with  Biographical  Memoirs, 

Office,  Naudin’s  Photographic  Galleries,  124  Brompton  Hoad. 

INTEWEST  THINGS  in  DRESS  and  FASHIONS,  PERSONAL 

ADORNMENT,  and  HOUSEHOLD  INVENTIONS.— The  Newest  Things  at  the  Shops 
arc  described  every  Week  in  THE  QUEEN,  THE  LADV’S  NEWSPAPER,  by  n Special 
Commissioner.  All  the  Newest  Fashions  and  Work  Patterns  are  also  given.  6d.  A Copy  for 
Seven  Stamps.— Office,  346  Strand,  W.C. 

NATION’S  PROGRESS.  — CHARING  CROSS 

HOTEL— THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  cortcrins  : Fine  View  and  Plan  of  New  Work* 
house.  West  London  Union— Robert  Stephenson;  Ponlifex  Maximus — The  Nation’s  Progress 
in  Science— The  Charing  Cross  Hotel— David  Roberts,  R.A. — The  Busins  of  the  St.  Ouen  Dock 
Company — Fresco-Painting,  as  applied  to  the  Decoration  of  Architecture— The  Life  Association 
of  Scotland  Assurance  Company— Working  Men’s  Exhibitions— Ozone  and  Refuse— Islington 
institutions— The  Mosque  at  Hebron— Paris— York  ^chooi  of  Art,  &c.  4d. ; by  post,  6d. 

Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers, 

pETER  PARLEY’S  ANNUAL  for  1866  (New  and  Enlai^ed 

Series)  is  the  Book  for  Boys.  This  Year  it  is  exquisitely  Hlustroted.  Parents,  Broilu  rs, 
Guardians,  Schoolmasters,  should  remember  it  is  pure,  instructive,  and  amusing,  full  of  bcuu.- 
til'ul  Pictures,  many  of  them  coloured.  6s. 

London : Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  und  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stutiuncrs4 

THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

A.  DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaishbr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  nn  original  Engraviiic  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculte.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  thd  Pocket  or  Desk>and  iu*  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d, ; by  post,  3s.  6d. 

WHIST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cayeitoish. 

V » “ Admirably  illustrated." — Macmillaiu  "The  whole  work  is.admirahle." — Ti'eatisa 

on  Whist^hjf  J.  C.  "Displays  peculiar  ability."— 7//Mstratcc(A’e«;s,  " The  thing  he  came  into 
the  world  to  write."— .Be/Z’s  Lije.  " Very  lucid."— i-VeW. 

Bancks,  Cardraakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse-Street,  W. 

pHAPMAN  & HALL’S  STANDARD  EDITION  of  POPULAR 

AUTHORS,  New  Volume,  now  ready,  cloth,  5s.  The  SAINT  GERMAIN  LEGENDS 
from  the  French  of  J.  T.  de  Saint  Germain. 

London;  Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

M^HEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

IVrOSHEIM’S  INSTITUTES  of  ECCLESIASTICi^LL  HIS- 

TORY,  Aneicnt  and  Modern.  By  James  Murdoch,  D.D.  Revised;  and  Stqjplemeutary 
Notes  added,  by  James  Seaton  Reid,  D.D. 

London  ; William  Teoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

CARPENTER’S  SYNONYMS. 

A New  Edition,  royal  18mo.  cloth,  red  back,  3s.  6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH 

SYNONYMS.  By  Wtlltam  Carpenter.  Sixth  Edition,  to  which  is  added  a List  of 
Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Lan- 

London:  William  Teog,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  BtC- 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.  ~ 

This  day  is  published,  cloth,  7s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  COMPOSITION  DEEDS,  and  other  Modes 

of  Arranging  with  Creditors  under  the  Statute  24  & 25  Viet.,  cap.  134.  By  Thomas- 
Eusicine  Holland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln  s Inn,  Barrister* 
at-Law. 

London;  Henry  Sweet,  3 Chancery  Lane. 

Nearly  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  Ms.  6d. 

fT’HE  FLOWER  of  the  FLOCK.  By  Piesce  EGAjy,  Author- 

-i-  of  the  " Poor  Girl,"  &c. 

W.  S.  Johnson  & Co.,  332  Strand. 


This  day.  Is.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  a VISITATION  of  the  DIOCESE  of  NATAL 

G'  in  1884.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  GRAv.Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  and  Metropolitan 

Bell  & Daldt,  186  Fleet  Street.  

Just  publislied.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  Is. 

A LAYMAN’S  EXPOSURE  of  the  FALLACIES  and 

MISREPRESENTATIONS  containea  in  Mr;  SPURGEON’S  SERMON  on  BAP-. 
TISM  AL  RE(5ENEJi^Ul'iON.  By  John  Pulman,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister. 

"We  regard  Mr.  Pulman’s  trenchant  exposure  as  a good  and  necessai-y  work.” Literary 

Churchman.  “ The  (Dhurcli  has  met  with  an  able  defender.”— CZewaZ  Journal, 

London;  William  MKckintosh;  W.  Skepptngton;  

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

'J'HE  GALLERY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Milner,M  A.,  Author  of  the ‘‘Gallery  of  Nature,"  &c.,  in  one  handsome  volume, con- 
taining 353  hiah-clasa  Wood-engravings,  6 Steel-plates,  and  11  Maps,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
work  by  Bartholomew,  and  primed  beautilully  in  Colours,  will  be.  ready  < before  Christmafl,< 
price  One  Guinea. 

W.  & R.  Cxiamders,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

FOR  SELECTED  CANDIDATES— Just  published,  cloth,  5s. 

"nAVENPORT’S  AIDE  MEMOIRE  to  tEe  HISTORY  of 

INDIA. 

J.  Daw  & Sons,  137  Long  Acre,  and  all  Booksellers.  

Just  published,  super-royal  Svo.  with  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles,  7s.  6d. 

lyTEMO RIALS  of  QLD  BIRMINGHAM; — Men  and  Names; 

Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellere,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century ; 
with  Purticulurs  as  to  the  Earliest  Church  of  the  Reformation  Built  and  Endowed  in  England. 
)rlginal  aud  Unpublished  Documents.  By  T.;ulmin  Smith,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq., 


From  Original  : 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Birmingham  : Walter  J.  Sackrtt,  11  Bull  Street. 
London;  John  Russell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square. 


Just  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

QPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  F.  Beunnotv,  Ph.  Dr. 

Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 

London:  Asher  & Co.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  4to.  boards,  4s. 

fTHE  LITTLE  DARLING  at  HOME.  Twenty-four  Designs 

by  Lorenz  Froelich.  With  Text  by  Mamma. 

Also,  by  the  same  Artist,  4to.  boards,  4s. 

LILY’S  DAY.  Twenty  Designs  by  Loeenz  Feoblich.  With 

Text  by  God-Papa. 

" This  is  simply  one  of  the  most  delightful  young  mothers’  books  we  have  ever  seen." 

TimeSt  May  2^  1863. 

Dulau  & Co.,  37  Soho  Square, 

Just  ready, 

MYSORE  REVERSION  “ an  EXCEPTIONAL  CASE.” 

By  Major  Evans  Bell,  Author  of  " The  Empire  in  India,"  &c.  &c. 

London  : Trubneb  & Co., 60  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  BEST  GIFT-BOOK.  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Now  ready,  1 handsome  vol.  crown  4to.  cloth,  21s. ; bound  in. morocco  by  Rivi&rc,  42s. 

T'HE  BOOK  of  PSALMS,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version, 

■SN’itWa  Biblical  Commentary.  By  a Layman. 

London : H.  Owen,  18  Little  Britain. 


^HE 


13  Grkat  MARLDoaouon  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

♦ 

THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  UOs. 

“There  is  a large  fund  of  ainiisemcnt  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  tli«  author’s  life  arc 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A Look  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful."— /If  Aencewm. 

" A clever,  free-spoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  seventy  thousand  a year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  u club  man,  sportsman,  und  man  of  fashion,  hai  thrown  nis 
best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  an  anecdote  autobiography.  Of  course  it  is 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well.  Tixo  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  stories,  ail  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  related  at  a club  window,  aud 
all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy."— S'peefator. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Barrington  d' Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations,  21  s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ldmley,  Twenty  Tears  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  'Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

THE  DAY  STAR  PROPHET.  By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Allndtt.  Elegantly  bound,  .Os. 

THE  GOLD  MINE,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Harriett  Eliza  Hunter.  Elegantly  bound,  7s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew.  3 vols.  [Next  week. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,"  &c,  3 vols. 

A very  clever  story." Morning  Post.  " This  novel  is  one  of  the  beet  the  present  season 

has  produced,  and  we  advise  all  readers  who  are  on  the  qui  wine  for  something  superior  to  get 
‘ The  O;  deal  for  Wives.’  The  writer  has  invested  the  biO’-y  with  a great  amount  of  pathos 
and  inierest,  and  each  character  evinces  great  knowledge  of  huroan  nature."— Observer, 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids."  3 vols. 

“ There  is  in  ‘ The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  lil'c,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being  genuine  recollections  of  life' and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  ‘ Poor  Bell.’  is  powerfoLand  natural."— AZ/ientewm. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

*‘  A pood  book  with  a soul  in  it.  It. is  a tale  of  the  passage  out  of  shadow  into  light,  so 
earnestly  felt  by  the  Writer- that  more  than,  onoe  the  rcador  yields 'to  the  touches  of  its 
pathos:”— A'xaTJKwer.  " There  is  an  absorbing  interest  in  this  tale."—  Globe. 

THE  COSTof  CAERGWYN.  ByMARYHowiTT. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  ones 
original,  fascinating,  aud  instructive  to  a high  degree."- iSZor. 

THE  MASTER  of  MARTDN.  3 vols. 

**  The  merits  of  this  work  are  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  Itis  replete 
with  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  bold  and  original  delineations  of  character."— i’osZ. 

SON  and  HEIR.  3 vols. 

“■The  author  may  fairly  congratulate  herself  on  having'  achieved  a legitimate  success." — 
Saiurday^&view,.  “ A rcmarkahle  and  brilliant  novel.  Every  page  is  attractive’."— Z/ci-aZi/. 


Just  published,  6d. 

J5EMABKS  on  the  ADDEESS  of  tlie  BISHOP  of  LONDON 

^ to  the  !■  diuburgh  Philosophical  Institution, on  the  HARMONY  of  REVELATION  and 
the  SCIENCES.  By  an  Oxford  M.  A. 

Williams  & Noroate,  London,  and  Edinburgh. 


Svo.  sewed,  is. 

npHE  BIBLE  considered  as  a EECOEB  of  HISTOEICAL 

X DEVELOPMENT. 

Williams  8i  Noboats,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

* Just  published,  Svo.  bound  in  cloth.  Us. 

rPHE  TEUTONIC  NAME  SYSTEM  applied  to  the  Family 

X Names  of  France,  Englioid,  and  Germany.  By  Robert  Febouson,  Author  of  "The 
RiverNdmes  of  Europe,"  " Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,"  &c. 

Williams  & Noboate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Nearly  ready,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  Tb. 

^HE  SONGS  and  BALLADS  of  UHLAND,  Translated  from 

X the  German,  by  the  Rev.  WxW.  Sefat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  CMubridge. 
Williams  Si  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and.  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SECOND  VOLUME  OF  " SPENCER^S  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY.” 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY,  Vol.  I.  Being  the  Second 

X Volume  of  “A  System  of  Philosophy."  By  Hebdert  Spencer. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 
EDUCATION  : Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  Svo.  cloth, 

price' 6s. 

A SECOND  SERIES  of  ESSAYS:  Scientific,  Political,  and 

Speculative.  Svo.  cloth  C1863),  10s. 

ESSAYS : Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative..  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 
CLASSIFICATION  of  the  SCIENCES,  to  which  are  added 

Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  Svo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Williams  & Noroats.  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

*A  fiel  yeveaOai  eu  rd^et*— " Things  wliich  must  be  brought  to  pass  swiftly." 

Now  ready,  2s. 

'T'HE  FIRST  WOE : a Dissertation  on  the  Scope  and  Meaning 

X of  the  Prophecy  under  the  Fifth  Trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  results  in  the  Rise 
of  the  King  of  the  Locusts  (the  Antichrist).  By  Enoch  Gueoor  Lea. 

London;  S.  W.  Partridge,  9 Paternoster  Row;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  1 vol.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

J^BSCURE  DISEASES  of  the  BRAIN  and  MIND.  By 

Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 

“The  master  effort  of  a great  philosopher,  •whose  wisdom,  experience,  vast  reseoi’ch,  lai’ge 
observations,  and  close  reasoning,  each  directed  to  diagnostic  and  practical  curative  purposes, 
are,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to  the  glory  of  roediciuc,  inscribed  in  faithful  characters  on 
every  page*"— DuiZen  Quarterly  Journal  of  ilfedtcine. 

London  : Robert  Hardwtcke,  192 PIccadill3\  

J^HEAP  AMERICAN  BOOKS. — A Clearance  Catiiloo-ue  of 

Surplus  Copies  of  Anieri:;an  Importations  will  be  forwarded,  on  application  to  Messrs. 
SAMPSON  LOW  & CO., English,  American,  and  Colonial  Booksellers,  1 1 Ludgatc  Hill. 

New  American  Books  received  by  every  Steamer.  Lists  forwarded  regularly  t9 
Customers. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTEBBUET.  By  ‘Waiter  Farquhae  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready,  each  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AMERI- 
CAN WAR.  Prom  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  Vol.  I.  Demy  8vo. 

UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel.  By  J.  Sheeidan 

Lb  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [0»  December  10. 

DOROTHY  PIREBRACE;  or,  the  Armourer’s 

Daughter  of  Birmingham  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ ‘Whitefriars,”  &c. 
3 vols.  post  Svo.  iOn  December  22. 


EOW  READY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  a New  Edition, 
including,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems, 
with  new  Illustrations.  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 

An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

BELFOREST  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“ The  Ladies  of  Bever  HoUovr,”  “ Meadowleigh,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 


HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  Svo.  21s. 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  : a Novel.  By  L T. 

Prichard.  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCausland,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  Svo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


A CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  SHADOW  of 

ASHLTDYAT.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  with  2 Illustrations,  6s. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

Containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts,  of  Fashionable,  Literary,  Social,  and 
Professional  Life,  from  1750  to  1850.  By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
“ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen,  Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  with 

fine  Portraits,  21s. 


MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  firom  the  Italian. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s. 

“ A work  of  Ihrillmg  interest.”~TAc  Times'  CorrespondenU 

“A  remarkable  narrative  ; we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Italy  the  sale  should  already  count 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  England  the  interest  will  be  hardly  inferior.”—  Glohe* 

A CHEAP  EDITION  of  TOO  STRANGE 

NOT  TO  BE  TRLTB.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Edllerton,  Author  of  “ The 
Ladybird,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  with  2 Illustrations,  6s. 


EICHAKD  BENTLEY,  NE'W  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINART  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


MB.  SMILES’  POPULAR  WORKS. 


GEOEGE  and  ROBEKT  STEPHENSON:  the  Story 

of  their  Lives.  Portraits  and  70  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

***  30,000  Copies  have  been  printed  of  the  “ Life  of  Stephenson.” 

Uniform  with  the  above  Work, 

JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY  ENGINEERS. 

With  Portraits  and  50  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

SELF  HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and 

Conduct.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

***  60,000  Copies  of  this  Work  have  been  printed. 

Uniform  with  the  above  Work, 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY : a Companion  Volume 

to  “ Self  Help.”  Post  Svo,  6s. 


JOHN  MUREAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  DAVENPORT  BROTHERS. 

, Now  ready,  1 vol.  post  Svo.  5s. 

THE  BROTHERS  DAVENPORT : a Biography  of 

Ira  Erastus  Davenport  and  William  Henry  Davenport,  commonly  known  as 
the  “Brothers  Davenport;”  with  an  Account  of  Eleven  Tears  of  Preter- 
natural Phenomena  and  extraordinary  Physical  and  Psychical  Manifestations. 
By  T,  L.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Author  of  “ Forty  Years  in  i^erica,”  &c. 


Messrs.  Tinsley  Brothers’  lew  Works. 


TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of  SEBASTOPOL : 

being  a Review  of  General  Todleben’s  Narrative,  1854-5.  By  William  Howard  Russell, 
LL.D  . Special  Correspondent  of  the  “Times”  during  the  Crimean  War.  1 handsome 
vol.  of  nearly  350  pages, uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “Mission  to  Dahomey.” 

***  A portion  of  this  Work  appeared  in  the  “ Times ; ” it  has  since  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  may  be  said  to  be  au  abridgment  of  General  Todleben’s  great  work. 

[On  Wednesday  next, 

THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Burton,  Author  of  “ A Mission  to  Dahomey.”  1 vol.  with  3 Maps,  7s.  6d. 

***  A part  of  this  Work  was  read  by  Capt.  Burton  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  Nov.  14.  [77us  darj, 

GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN  COURT:  a Novel. 

ByF.  G.  Tbaffobd,  Author  of  “City  and  Suburb,”  “Too  Much  Alone,”  &c.  3 vols. 

iDecember  8. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, Xing  of  Portugal,  Historical  Studies..  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Martha  Walker  Fbeeb,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  LSecond  Edition  this  da\i, 

“ The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  as  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIIlT,  and  her  subsequent  life  as 
his  widow  and  Regent  of  France,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  French  history^ 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  that  a writer,  up  in  the  curious  revelations  of  the  French 
memoirs  relating  thereto,  could  select  to  make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  book.  We  have 
here  a book  entertaining  in  a high  degree,  and  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes;  discriminative  even 
in  special  transactions— full  of  choice  materials  well  combined.”— Times,  October  25. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months'  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.”  2 vols.  with  Dlustrations.  [ Second  Edition,  revised,  this  day. 

Captain  Burton,  that  exemplar  of  modem  travel  in  Us  widest  sense  and  its  most  interesting 
phases,  has  recently  returned  from  the  mission  with  which  he  was  accredited  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  the  King  of  Dahome.  and  now  gives  the  story  of  that  Mission  and  the^  results 
of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  acceptable  volumes  for  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  his  expectant  fellow-countrymen.  Captain  Burton  took  with  him  the  necessary 
instructions  and  presents,  and  passed  tliree  months  in  the  country  and  capital  of  Dahome  iu 
communication  with  the  remarkable  potentate  who  governs  that  peculiarly  interesting  com- 
munity. He  witnessed  the  grand  Customs  and  the  yearly  Customs  of  that  grotesquely 
ceremonious  people,  including  the  evolutions  of  their  army  of ‘Amazons’  and  the  traces  of 
their  cruel  human  sacrifices,  of  which  he  himself,  with  proper  taste,  declined  to  be  an  actual 
spectator,  and  he  brought  away  impressions  of  the  Dahoman  proclivities  which  are  really 
very  curious  and  instructive,  though  they  were  not  very  satisfactory  to  himself  nor  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  imitation  of  the  gentle  philanthropists  who  patronize  the  Dahomans  or  their 
congeners  under  the  fallacious  impression  that  they  can  ever  be  elevated  up  to  the  same  level  of 
being  as  themselves.”— Times,  October  5. 


AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season ; a Satire,”  &c.  3 vols.  [TAis  day. 

AMERICA  in  the  MIDST  of  WAR.  Being 

My  Diary  in  the  U.S.  of  America,  1863-4.  By  Geoboe  Augustus  Sala.  2 vols.  Svo. 

^Shortly. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  18^1-4: 

being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the 
“ Times,”  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “ Mission, 
to  Dahomey.”  IShortli/. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE ; or,  Can  it  be  Proved  ? 

A Novel.  3 vols.  [_Second  Edition  this  day. 

“ The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot's  Cleve  ’ has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic- 

power.”— iSafwrrfay  Review, 


EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “All  the 

Year  Round.”  By  Andrew  Halliday.  2 vols.  [This  day. 


THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR.  By 

Edward  Dicey,  Author  of  “ Rome  in  1860,”  and  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Daily  Telegraph,”  2 vols.  [This  day. 

MAURICE  DERING:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone.”  6s.  [This  dcy. 


Also,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above: 


TREVLYN  HOLD.  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  68. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
IIECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 
GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  6s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 


BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BUCKLAND’S  FISH  HATCHING.  5s. 
ARNOLD’S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY. 
7s.  6d. 

DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Sala.  5s. 
TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  5s. 

BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Second  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  Svo.  antique  cloth,  14s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  WINTHEOP  MACKWORTH 

PRAED.  M.P.  Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Holl,  after 
the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton.  Prefaced  by  a Memoir  by  the  Rev,  Derwent 
Coleridge,  M.A. 


LONDON : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


HAYDN’S  DATES.— ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of  Mankind  from  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
Records,  especially  interesting  to  the  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions, 
Literary  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers. 


In  1 handsome  Library  Volume,  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages 

and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  By  Joseph  Haydn. 

Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modem— the  Foundation,  Laws, 
and  Government  of  Countries;  their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature, 
Arts  and  Science  ; their  Achievements  in  Arms ; and  their  Civil,  Military,  and 
gious  Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire. 

Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 


LONDON;  EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET.  W. 


Nearly  out  of  Print. 

'T'HE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

M.  Dioby  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  for  this  book  will  be  raised  to  £2  2s.  » 

London:  S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

♦ 

THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY : 

CONTAININO 

ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS,  FROM  DRAWINGS 
ON  WOOD 


(Being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  “ The  Cornhill  Magazine  ”), 


BY 

FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,  A.R.A. 
JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A. 
GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.A.S. 


FREDERICK  SANDTS. 
GEORGE  A.  SALA. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 
FREDERICK  WALKER. 


Printed  in  Tint,  on  Cardboard,  size  13J  in.  by  lOJ  in. 


Price  i Volume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges. . . . One  Guinea, 
t As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio  One  Guinea. 


“ Generations  hence, ' The  Cornhill  Gallery  ’ will  be  referred  to  as  the  most  perfect  example 
of  tile  taste  of  our  day,  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  books  of  amusement.  Never  were  woodcuts 
more  carefully  and  luxuriously  transferred  to  paper.  ‘ The  Cornhill  Gallery,’  now  wonderfully 
cheap,  will,  we  believe,  rise  in  market  value  as  its  date  runs  back  into  the  post.  For  it  is 
unquestionably  the  best  extant  illustration  of  one  not  unimportant  section  of  the  Fine  Art  of 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”— Axaminer, 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN 
AND  ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD 

By  W.  J.  LINTON, 

ihom  Sketches  taken  by  himself  expressly  for  this  Work, 

AND  A MAP. 

A,  handsome  4to.  vol.  printed  on  tinted  paper  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.,  and  richly  bound 
i>  cloth  gut,  from  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S.,  price  One  Guinea. 


CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS. 

Being  a Third  Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp, 
and  the  Clubs,  containing  a Correct  Account  of  the  Coup-d’£tat.  By  Captain 
Gbonotv.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo.  9s. 


THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical, 

Religious,  and  Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  D’Espinassous,  by  Harriet  E.  Wilkinsok.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE— Vol.  X. 

Comprising  768  Pages  of  Letterpress,  12  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
Vignettes.  Medium  8vo.  7s.  6d.  lOn  Monday, 


CAMPAIGNS  in  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND, 

&c.  By  Captain  C.  C.  Chesney.  Vol.  II.  (continuing  the  History  to  the 
End  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  War).  With  numerous  Maps,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Also,  a Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  of  the  First  Volume.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

Author  of  “ The  Scarlet  Letter,”  “ Transformation,”  &c.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a Photographic  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA.  Con- 

taining  Information  for  the  use  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the 
East  Indies.  By  a Lady  Resident.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


A.  & C.  BLACK’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

4 

OSWALD  CRAY : a Novel.  3 vols.  By  Mrs. 

Hknby  Wood,  Author  of  “ East  Lynne,”  &c.  [Vow  ready, 

A NEW  ISSUE  of  the  WAVEllLEY NOVELS, 

Illustrated  Edition,  48  vols.  printed  on  superfine  tinted  paper,  and 
hound  in  half  leather.  To  he  puhlished  in  Monthly  Volumes,  price  4s.  G</. 
Each  Volume  contains  2 Steel  Plates,  and  about  35  Woodcuts,  from 
Erawings  hy  the  First  Artists,  most  of  whom  are  Memhers  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Specimens  will  he  found  in  “The  Art  Journal,”  “Black- 
wood,” and  “ Good  Words.”  [Vol.  I.  Jan.  2. 

SOLDIERING  in  SUNSHINE  and  in 

STORM ; or.  What  the  Queen’s  ShUling  Buys.  By  William  Douglas, 
Private  10th  Royal  Hussars.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  [January. 

ST.  WINIFRED’S  ; or,  the  World  of  School. 

By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; Author  of 
“ Eric  ; or.  Little  by  Little,”  and  “ JuUan  Home : a Tale  of  College  Life.” 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOLS  of  SCULPTURE,  Ancient 

and  Modern.  By  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  With  lUustrations, 
crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A HISTORY  of  the  HEREDITARY  She- 
riffs of  GALLOWAY ; with  Contemporary  Anecdotes,  Traditions,  &c.  By 
Sir  Aedrew  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.P.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  LADY  of  the  LAKE.  Author’s  Edition. 

Illustrated  with  Photographic  Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts  throughout  the 
Text  by  Birket  Foster  and  John  Gilbert.  Fcp.  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s, 

THE  POETRY  and  POETS  of  BRITAIN, 

from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By  Daniel  Scrtmgeour.  New  Edition,  con- 
taining a Copyright  Photograph  of  the  Poet-Laureate,  and  numerous  Woodcut 
Portraits,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

COOK’S  VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY.  Edited 

by  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  containing  Letters  of  Captain  Cook  hitherto 
unpublished;  and  a Facsimile  of  Log  Book.  New  Edition,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  hy  C.  A.  Doyle,  square  12mo.  cloth  gilt  edges,  5s.  [^Now  ready. 


THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

A Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  History,  Geography, 
Biography,  and  General  Literature.  Complete  in  21  vols.  4to.  and  Index. 
Eighth  Edition,  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  5,000  Engravings  on  Wood  and 
Steel,  £25  12s. ; half  russia,  marbled  edges,  £32  2s.  6d. 

As  n present  to  a son  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  a minister,  or  to  a relative  In  a distant 
clime,  nothin^could  be  more  acceptable.”— GentieTnan’s  Mafjazim- 
**  An  Encycloptedia  like  this  is  worth  a library.”— -Examwier. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

Bishop  of  Hereford. 

THE  FATHERS  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY: 

Aristotle — Plato — Socrates.  By  R.  D.  Hampden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Whewell. 

ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  chiefly  during 

the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jajies 
Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  with  a Preface  by  William 
Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON. 

By  Anthony  Trollope.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  5 Hlustrations, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of 

“ John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  New  Edition,  with  5 Illustrations,  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  New  Edition, 

with  4 Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HEW  HOVEL. 

MAUD  NEVILLE.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

[On  Monday, 

HEW  HOVEL. 

DUNMARA.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

[Immediately, 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


Professor  Mansel. 

METAPHYSICS  ; or,  the  Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness—Phenomenal  and  Real.  By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.D., 
Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Adam  Smith— M'CuUoch. 

THE  WEALTH  of  NATIONS;  its  Nature 

and  Causes.  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  New  Edition  (1863),  with  Notes  and 
Supplemental  Dissertations  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

M'CuUoch. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY ; with  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Application.  By  J,  R. 
M’Culloch,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition  (1864),  Demy  8vo.  16s. 
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KOUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Poems  by  Jean  Inorlow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, Dora  Grbbnwell, 
the  Author  of  John  HalifaX}”  &c.  Hlustiated  by  A.  B.  Houghton*  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

“ Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  2Is, 

EOBINSON  CEUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  21s. 


TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

Mnlready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 


Illustrated  by  Maclise, 


THE  PAEABLES  of  OUE  LOED.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIEKET  FOSTEE’S  PICTUEES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Tatxor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by  WiUiam  Harvey, 
3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  by  Hrnrv  Southgate.  With  Illustrations  byJ.  D. 
WaUon,  7s.  6d. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d» 


SIE  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Eattlebeain. 

Comical  niustratibns  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s*  Od. 


With  50 


PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondblet  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

BULWEE’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  7s.  6d. 
BULWEE’S  DEAMATIC  WOEKS.  6s. 
EOUTLEDGE’S  EVEEY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Koutledge.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s. ; or, bound  in  half  calf,  9s. 


THE  VICTOEIA  HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND. 

Arthor  Bailey  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 


By 


THE  WHITE  BEUNSWICKEES ; or,  Eeminiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illnstrationa  by  A.  W.  Bayess  5s. 

THE  ADVENTUEES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.;  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  lOs;  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTUEE-BOOK  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTUEE  SCEAP-BOOK.  With 

600  Hlustrations,  5s. 

ANDEESEN’S  FAIEY  TALES.  With  80  Illustrations, 

price  5s.;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  9s. 


FEEAKS  on  the  FELLS. 

With  8 Hlustrations,  3s.  6d. 


By  E.  M.  Ballanttne. 


WOEKS 

ON  THE 

NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY 
IN  FORM  AND  COLOUR. 

By  D.  E.  HAY,  F.E.S.E. 


THE  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING.  Sixth 

Edition,  7s.  6d. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  and  ANALOGY  of  the 

HABMONYofFOKM.  15s. 

PROPORTION ; or,  the  Geometric  Principle  of  Beauty 

Analysed.  25s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  in  which  its  true 

Principles  are  developed.  42s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY  in  COLOURING  Sys- 

tematized. 15s. 

A NOMENCLATURE  of  COLOURS,  containing  200  Examples. 

Second  Edition,  63s. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY.  6s. 
ON  the  SCIENCE  of  those  PROPORTIONS  by  which  the 

HUMAN  HEAD  and  COUNTENANCE,  as  REPRESENTED  in  ANCIENT  GREEK 
ART,  are  DISTINGUISHED  from  those  of  ORDINARY  NATURE.  36s. 

THE  GEOMETRIC  BEAUTY  of  the  HUMAN  FIGURE 

DEFINED,  Ac.  30s. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  of  BEAUTY,  as  developed 

in  the  Human  Figure.  5s. 

THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  BEAUTY  of  the  PARTHENON  of 

ATHENS  REFERRED  to  a LAW  of  NATURE.  5s. 

THE  HARMONIC  LAW  of  NATURE  as  APPLIED  to 

ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BEAUTY  as  DEVELOPED  in  NATURE 

and  APPLIED  in  ABT.  lOs.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


On  December  14  will  be  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  with  Map  of  the  Author’s  Route, 

A WALK  ACROSS  AFRICA; 

Or,  Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal. 

By  JAMES  A.  GRANT, 

Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipey.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or,  Pictures  of  Eeal  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  With  IllustratioDS,  3s.  6d. 


With  52  Illustrations  by 
With,  265  Illus- 


THE  GOLDEN  HARP. 

Watson  and  Wolf,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK, 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d, 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLORENCE;  or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS;  on  which  is  founded  “The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN ; or,  the  King’s  Butterfly;  on  which  the 

New  Play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded.  Is. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 

LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition. 

HISTORY  of  the  SEPOY  WAR  in  INDIA 

in  1857-58.  By  JoH?r  WTlliam  Kave,  Esq.,  Author  of ‘‘The  History  of  the  War  in 
A^hanistan.”  Vol.  1. 8vo.  18s.  (.To  be  completed  in  3 Vols.) 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CAROLINE  MA- 

TILDA,  Qneen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,. and  Sister  of  H.M.  George  HI.  of  England, 
from  Family  Documents  sfnd  private  State  Archives.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelles  Wbaxall, 
Bart.  Second  Editmn,  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

MILITARY  SKETCHES.  Containing;  The 

French  Army The  Italian  War — The  Austrian  Army — Tl^  French  Soldier— TIic 

British  Soldier— Macmahon;  Duke  of  Magenta— Canrobert,  Mai-shab  of  France — Mu'shal 
Niel— Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakhoff— The  C'lianoes  of  Invasion— Toulon : a War  Port.  By 
Sir  C.  F.-'LascelleS'  Wuaxall,  Bzurt.  Post8vo.  lOS.  6d. 

AT  HOME  in  PARIS,  and  a TRIP  through 

the  VINEYARDS  to  SPAIN.  Containing^  House  we^  Lived  iru— Our  Concierge— Our 
Cook  — Our  Melancholy  Baker — Our  Artist  in  Meat — Monsieur  Bebe’s  Purveyor  of 
” Plaisirs^*— Monsieur  and  Madame  Puff— Two  Deluges  of  Bonbons — A Bohemian  par 
excellence— William  Shakspereln  Parisj-Parris  in  a Dream— Trip  with  Gustave  Don- — 
Old  Theatre  Times— Paris  at  the  May  Exhibition— Progress,  from  a French  Pointof  View 
—Literature  of  Triumph— Gossip  about  Books— Cost  of  a Loan— Through  the  Vineyards 
to  Spain.  By  W.  Blanchard  Jerbold.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or, 

Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Griesinoeb.  Containing; 
Episcopacy  in  the  Primitive  Centuries— The  Vatican— Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy— 
Peter’s  Pence— Year  of  Jubilee— Papal  Greed— Development  of  the  Papal  Idea— Bisjiops 
of  Rome  during  the  first  Nine  Centuries— Papacy  in  its  Glory  .-Three  Great  Represen- 
tative Popes— Nicholas  the  Great  and  Church  Ban— Gregory  the  Great  and  Celibacy— 
The  Two  Innocents  and  the  Mendicants— ^Fall  of  the  Papal  Despotism— Female  Rule  in 
Rome:  Theodore,  Marozia,  Pope  Joan— Avignon  Rule— Alexander  VI.  and  Liicretia 
Borgia— Earliest  Heretics— Wholesale  Heretic  Massacre — Pioneers  of  the  Reformation; 
The  Spiritualists  and  their  Fellow-Reformers:  John  Wickliffe;  John  Huss  and  Hieroni- 
mus  (Jerome)  of  Prague— Extirpation  of  Protestantism-  throughout  the  Kingdoms  of 
Europe,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Spain; -in  Italy— Popes  Change  not. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  HORSE  DOCTOR: 

an  Accurate  Account  of  the  Diseases  to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  Subjected.  The  latest 
mode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the  Prescriptions  in  plain  English.  By  Edward' Mavhew, 
M.R.C.V.S.  400  Illustrations,  8vo.  18s.  6d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  HORSE  MANAGE- 

MENT:  Remarks  on  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables,  the 
Situation,  Nature,  and  Value  of  the  vaVious  Points,  on  Grooms,  Dealers,  Breeders, 
Breakers,  and  Trainers.  Carriages,  Harness,  &c.  By  Edward  Mavuew,  M.R.C.V.S.  -U4 
Illustrations,  8vo.  18s.  6d. 
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ILLTJSTEATED 


AIB  JUVEIILE  BOOKS. 


The  Exhibition  Medal  o/"  1862 


was  awarded  to  the  Publishers  for  general  excellency  of  production 
in  their  Books  of  this  Class. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 


A HISTORY  of  LACE,  from  tlie  Earliest  Period.  By  Mrs. 

Burv  Palliser.  With  160  Woodcuts  and  full-page  Coloured  lUustratioDfl.  DemySvo. 
handsomely  bound,  31s.  6d.  [r/tw  day, 

PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LIFE.  After  Original  Studies  by 

R.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Wimneris.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  With  Descriptive  Poetry, 
by  J.  G.  Watts.  A beautiful  Drawing-room  Book.  Printed  by  Messrs.  R.  Clay  & Co. 
on  toned  paper.  Imp.  4to.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  Us. 


SCHILLER’S  LAY  of  tbe  BELL.  Translated  by  tbe  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton,  Bart.  With  42 ‘■Illustrations  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Thomas  Scott,  and  engraved  by  J,  D.  Cooper,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Retzsch.  Oblong 
4to.  choicely  bound  in  cloth,  Us. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  MEMORY.  By  Samuel  Rogers. 

Dlustrated  with  20  Original  Designs,  and  by  an  entirely  new  process.  SmaU  4to.  bevelled 
boards,  6s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  HOPE.  By  Thomas  Campbell. 

Illustrated  with  25  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
Harrison  Weir.  SmaU  4to.  cloth  extra,  5s. ; morocco,  10s.  6d. 


CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  and  POEMS.  By  Ajrthuk  Cleve- 

XAND  CoxE.  New  Edition,  small  4to.  with  upwards  of  BO  Hiustrations,  choicely  printed, 

iRcady  Dec.  10. 

FAMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Dictionary  of 

Quotation  ; affording  a ready  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  Language,  with  Context  and  Author.  Edited  by  J.  Haw  Friswell. 
Crown  8vo.  iReady  Dec.  10. 

Also,  in  the  same  Series : 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

ABOUT  IN  THE  WORLD,  Second  Edition,  6s. 

A SELECTION  OF  MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS.  ^Shortly,') 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINER.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Illustrated 

with  26  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  Birket  Foster,  and  E.  Duncan. 
SmaU  4to.  cloth  extra,  5s. ; morocco,  ics.  6d. 

THE  FARMER’S  BOY.  By  Robert  Bloomeibld.  Blusti-ated 

with  30  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  Harrisoii  Weir,  and  George 
Hicks.  Handsomely  bound,  5s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

ELIZABETHAN  POETRY.  Selected  by  Joseph  Cundall. 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  choicely  Illustrated  by  eminent 
Artists.  Handsomely  bound,  5s. ; morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Illustrated  with  35  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  C.  W. 
Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  F.  Tayler,  &c. 
Handsomely  bound,  5s. ; morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  VICAR,  of  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Illustrated  with  40  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  George  H.  Thomas.  Handsomely 
bound,  5s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ELEGY,  Written  in  a COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

By  Thomas  Gray.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  Geoi^e  Thomas,  and  E.  Y.  B,  Hand- 
somely bound,  5s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  EVE  of  ST.  AGNES.  By  Johk  Keats.  Blustrated  with 

20  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.  Handsomely  bound,  5s. ; 
morocco,  10s.  6d. 

L’ ALLEGRO.  By  Johh  MJiltoh.  Illustrated  witb  20  Eu- 

gravings,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  R.  RedCTave,  R.A., 
J,  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  F.  Tayler,  8tc.  &c.,  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Handsomely 
bound,  5s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SONGS  and  SONNETS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert;  with  40  Wood  Engravings,  beautifully  printed  by  Edmund 
Evans.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth,  5s. ; morocco,  10s.  6d. 

THE  MAY  QUEEN.  By  Alered  Terntsoh,  Poet  Laureate. 

Illustrated  with  40  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Boyle.  Handsomely 
bound,  5s.;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

PASTORAL  and  RURAL  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTH.  Illustrated  with  21  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Birket  Foster,  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  Henry  Warren.  Handsomely  bound,  5s..;  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

THE  POETRY  of  NATURE.  Selected  and  Illustrated  by 

Harrison  Weir.  36  beautiful  Woodcuts.  Small  4to.  bevelled  cloth,  12s.;  morocco,  21s. 


LIFE  PORTRAITS  of  SHAKSPEARE.  By  J.  H.  Friswell. 

Illustrated.  Handsomely  bound,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  21s.;  or  with  a beautifully 
executed  Photograph  of  Shakspeare’s  Will,  25s. 

A CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  Choicely  Illustrated.  8vo.  12s. 
FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  Complete  Edition,  com- 

prising  a Collection  of  the  most  celebrated  Poems  in  the  English  Language,  with  but  one 
or  two  exceptions  unabridged,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  with  300  Illustrations  from 
Designs  by  the  first  Artists.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  half-bound,  top  gilt.  Roxburgh  style, 
38s.;  antique  calf,  £3  3s.  Either  volume  may  be  had  separately,  with  distinct  title— 
1.  Early  English  Poems;  and,  2.  Favourite  English  Poems  of  the  last  Hundred  Years. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  each  21s. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Price  5s.  each.. 

GOLDEN-HAIR:  a Tale  of  tbe  PilgTim  Fathers.  By  Sir 

Lascrllrs  Wbaxaxl,  Bart.,  Author  of  “The  Black  Panther.”  With.  8 Illustrations. 
Cloth  extra. 

Also,  same  size  and  price,  full  of  Illustrations: 

THE  BLACK  PANTHER;  or,  a Boy’s  Adventures  among  the  Red  Skins.  By  the  same 
Author. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS.  By  George  Catlin. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “CONSTANCE.”  By  Mart  Gillies. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  BOATS. ..By  W.  H.  G.  KmosroN.  lUustrated  by  E. 
Wcedon. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SEA:  Stirring  Adventures  selected  from  the  Naval  Tales  of 
J.  Femmobe  Cooper. 

STANTON  GRANGE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Atkinson. 

ERNEST  BRACEBRIDGE:  a Manual  of  Schoolboy  Sports. 

BOYHOOD  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 

STORIES  OF  THE  WOODS.  From  Cooper’s  Tales. 

THE  STORY  OF  PETER  PARLEY’S  OWN  LIFE. 

NOODLE-DOO.  A New  Book.  By  Chakles  Benotbxt,  Author 

of  “Little Breeches.”  With  16  Illustrations  on  Steel.  4to.  cloth. 

Also,  same  size  and  price: 

THE  BOOK  OF  BLOCKHEADS.  By  Charles  Bennett.  With  28  Hlustrations. 

THE  STORY  THAT  LITTLE  BREECHES  TOLD,  AND  THE  PICTURES  THAT 
CHARLES  BENNETT  DREW  FOR  THEM. 

GREAT  FUN  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS.  With  28  large  Hlustrations. 

MORE  FUN  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS.  With  24  Dlustrations. 

THE  NUESERY  PLAYMATE.  An  entirely  New  Edition, 

with  200  lUu6trations,  printed  on  thick  paper.  4to.  plain,  5s. ; coloured>9s. 

SNOW  FLAKES,  and  VmAT  THEY  TOLD  the  CHILDREN. 

By  the  Author  of  “Little  Bird  Red  and  Little  Bird  Blue.”  Illustrated  by  H.  K. 
Browne,  and  beautifully  printed  in.  Colours.  Square  16mo.  bevelled  boards,  extra,  5s. 

LITTLE  BIRD  RED  and  LITTLE  BIRD  BLUE : a Song  of 

the  Woods  told  for  Little  Ones  at  Home.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Borders  by 
T.  R.  Macquoid.  Beautifully  printed,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

THE  STORY  of  MR.  WIND  and  MADAM  RAIN.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  of  Paul  de  Musset,  by  permission  of  the  Author,  by  Emily 
Makepeace.  Small  8vo,  with  30  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Charles  Bennett,  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  of  tbe  SAGACITY  of 

ANIMALS.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir.  Super-royal  16mo.  cloth, 
5s.;  coloured,  7s.  6d. 

“ A better  reading-book  for  the  yoxmg  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a day.”— A tftcnceum. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOK  of  FABLES.  Written: 

expressly  for  Children,  and  Illustrated  with  50  large  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by 
Harrison  Weir.  Square,  cloth  extra,  5s.;  coloured,  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  of  PLEASURE  BOOKS. 

With  ud  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  John  Absolon,  Edward  Wehnert,  and  Harrison 
Weir.  Plain,  5s.;  coloured,  7s.  6d. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each, 

CHILD’S  PLAY.  Blustrated  witb  16  Coloured  Drawings  by 

E.  V.  B.,  printed  in  Fac-simile  by  W.  Dickes’  process,  and  ornamented  with  Initial 
Letters.  4to.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  The  Original  Edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
One  Guinea. 

Also,  same  price,  Coloured  Copies  (by  hand)  of  the  following: 

CHILD’S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  THE  SAGACITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

CHILD’S  PICTURE  FABLE  BOOK. 

CHILD’S  TREASURY  OF  PLEASURE  BOOKS. 

GREAT  FUN  FOR  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 

MORE  FUN  FOR  LITTLE  FRIENDS. 

THE  STORIES  THAT  LITTLE  BREECHES  TOLD, 

THE  BOOK  OF  BLOCKHEADS. 

NOODLE-DOO. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

LITTLE  BLUE  HOOD  : a Stoiy  for  Little  People.  By 

Thomas  Miller.  With  Coloured  Illustration.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Also,  in  same  Series,  each  2s. ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

PAUL  DUNCAN’S  LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

^ DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME.  By  Miss  Briohtwell. 

JACK  BUNTLINE:  Life  on  the  Ocean.  By  Kingston. 

THE  BOY  MISSIONARY.  By  Jliss  Parker. 

THE  BABES  IN  THE  BASKET. 

Price  3s.  6d, 

THE  SNOW  IMAGE.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Witb 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  each. 

CHILD’S  DELIGHT.  Witb  42  Pictures,  and  as  many  favourite 

Poems. 

GOODY  PLATTS  and  HER  TWO  CATS.  By  Thomas 

Miller.  Fcp. 


An  Illustrated  Specimen  List  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Pour  Postage  Stamps. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  OP  EOBEET  STEPHENSON,  P.E.S. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  With  2 Portraits  and 

17  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 

*^*  For  the  Opnaons  of  the  Press  see  the  opposite  page. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA; 


Being  an  Account  of  a Journey  in  the  Years  1861  and  1862  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  THOMAS  BAINES,  F.R.G.S., 
formerly  attached  to  the  North  Australian  Expedition,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi. 

With  Frontispiece  in  Chromo-lithography,  3 Maps,  and  34  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  price  21s. 


“ As  a painter  of  African  scenery  and  native  figures,  Mr.  Baines  has  achieved  a great  success. 
As  a writer  he  describes  everything  which  he  sees,  and  evidently  observes  well.  His  description 
of  the  Victoria  Falls  is  perhaps  the  best  word-picture  of  African  scenery  which  has  yet 
appeared.”  Reader. 

” Good  amongst  the  best  is  this  last  contribution  to  the  series  of  African  travel-books.  At 


first  sight  it  pleases  by  the  modesty  of  its  Preface  and  unusual  excellence  of  its  numerous 
illustrations;  and  the  good  impression  is  only  confirmed  and  increased  by  a closer  inspection, 

We  have  quoted  freely  from  Mr.  Baines’s  book,  but  it  is  of  the  sort  of  books  most  fairly 

to  be  reviewed  by  quotations,  is  written  throughout  in  excellent  taste  and  excellent  spirit, 
with  rich  variety  of  interesting  matter  and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  traveller’s  customary 
and  almost  pardonable  fault  of  egotism.”  Examiner. 


THE  CONVEESION  OF  THE  EOMAN  EMPIEE : 


The  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  Year  1864,  delivered  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lawford  ; 

Chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 


” These  are  learned  and  thoughtful  lectures,  brief  but  artistically  arranged,  and  enriched 
with  valuable  notes;  and  they  .are  marked  by  a refinement  of  religious  feeling  which  will 
render  them  interesting  to  many  who  rarely  trouble  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  history  or 
the  question  of  the  original  power  by  which  Christianity  conquered  the  Roman  world.” 

Spectator. 

Eloquent,  learned,  the  fruit  of  extensive  reading  and  research,  the  Boyle  Lectures  on  the 


Conversion  of  the  Roman  World  to  Christianity  are  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and 
fascinating  in  the  mode  of  treatment.  These  lectures  carry  the  reader  out  of  the  heated 

atmosphere  of  modern  controversy  into  the  still  repose  of  the  Past Christianity  treated 

historically,  with  Mr.  Merivale’s  grace  of  language  and  strength  of  learning,  the  clamorous 
questions  of  the  present  day  give  place  to  matters  of  fact,  told  briefly  but  graphically.” 

Athen^dm. 


MAX  MULLER  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language ; being  the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Roj^al  Institution  of  Creat  Britain  in  1863. 
By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  FelloTV  of  All  Souls’  College,  &c. 

8vo.  with  31  Woodcuts,  price  18s. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  work  as  a whole,  the  j transparency,  animation , and  occasional  eloquence  of  its  style,  by  which  a subject  so  abstruse 
liercnlean  massiveness  of  its  learning — compr^ending  not  merely  a profound  knowledge  of  has  been  rendered  not  merely  intelligible,  but  attractive  to  a popular  audience  and  the  general 
many  languages,  and  a wonderful  command  of  our  own,  but  a familiarity  with  various  reader.”  Athen.«cm. 

branches  of  science— the  bold  originality  and  general  soundness  of  its  philosophy,  and  the  1 

***  The  First  Series  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Fourth  Edition,  price-12s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS 

From  the  COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  EICHAED  WHATELY,  D.D.,  late  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN. 


Being  a CoUection  of  Notes  and  Essays  made  during  the  Preparation  of  his  various  W”orks.  Edited  by  Miss  E.  J.  WHATELY. 
Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

*^*  The  Additions  to  the  New  Edition  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.,  to  complete  copies  of  the  First  Edition. 


” Miss  Whately  is  well  performing  her  office  of  literary  executor  to  her  father.  In  giving 
to  the  world  these  Remains,  she  is  erecting  the  best  monumeut  to  her  father’s  memory.  The 
volume  will  enable  those  who  are  curious  in  literary  history  to  compare  the  rough-hewn 
thoughts  of  the  Archbishop,  as  they  appear  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Commonplace-Book, 
which  was  his  constant  companion,  with  their  fuller  development  in  his  published  works;  and 


they  who.  with  ourselves,  think  the  broad  outlines  of  thought  and  theory  more  valuable  in  the 
rough  than  in  their  elaborated  and  sometimes  emasculated  fullness  of  statement,  have  here  a 
storehouse  of  lively  notions  and  very  lively  illustrations,  wliich  will  take  tlieir  place  beside 
‘Guesses  at  Truth.’ ” Saturday  Review. 


MEMOIRS,  MISCELLANIES,  AND  LETTERS  OF 
THE  LATE  LUCY  AIKIN : 

Including  those  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  from  1826  to  1842.  Edited  by  P.  H.  LE  BRETON.  Post  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 


“ These  memorials  of  a highly-cultivated  author,  throughout  her  long  life  the  friend  of 
authors,  add  another  figure  to  the  gallery  of  lettered  Englishwomen,  of  w’hich  this  country  may 
reasonably  be  proud.  Not  many  more  agreeable  biographical  works  have  been  given  forth 
during  the  present  year  than  this  volume.  . . . It  is  a volume,  we  repeat,  by  the  nature  of  its 


contents,  fitted  alike  for  the  library  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  parlour  window  of  the  woman 
of  society  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  a peculiar  section  of  the  literary  world  during  half 
a century  of  important  events  and  changes.”  Ati£en.«um. 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  OF  A COUNTRY  PARSON. 


By  the  Author  of  “ The  Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.”  Being  a Selection  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words. 

Post  8vo.  price  9s. 


1.  By  the  Seaside. 

2.  Concerning  tJnpruned  Trees. 

3.  Concerning  Ugly  Ducks;  being  some  Thoughts  on  Misplaced  Men. 

4.  Of  the  Sudden  Sweetening  of  certain  Grapes. 

5.  Concerning  the  Estimate  of  Human  Beings. 

6.  Remembrance. 

7.  On  the  Forest  Hill : with  some  Thoughts  touching  Dream-Life. 

8.  Concerning  Resignation. 

9.  A Reminiscence  of  the  Old  Time:  being  some  Thoughts  on  Going  Away. 

10.  Concerning  Old  Enemies. 


11.  At  the  Castle:  with  some  Thoughts  on  Michael  Scott’s  Familiar  Spirit# 

12.  Concerning  the  Right  Tack:  with  some  Thoughts  on  the  Wrong  Tack. 

13.  Concerning  Needless  Fears. 

14*.  Beaten. 

15.  Gossip. 

16.  Concerning  Cutting  and  Carving:  with  some  thoughts  on  Tampering  with 

the  Coin  of  the  Realm. 

17.  From  Saturday  to  Monday. 

18.  Concerning  Things  which  Cannot  Go  On. 


New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.” 

THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  OF  A COUNTRY  PARSON. 

SECOND  SERIES.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.”  \_Nearly  ready. 
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MR.  JEAFFRESON  AND  PROFESSOR  POLE’S  LIFE  OF 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Just  published,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  with  2 Portraits,  and  17  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  price  32s.  cloth, 

LIFE  OF 

EGBERT  STEPHENSON,  F.R.S., 

Late  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Barrister-at-Law. 

WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  CHAPTERS  ON  SOME  OF  HIS  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROFESSIONAL 

WORKS. 

By  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.,  Mem.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng. 


BUILDEE. 

“ Mr.  Jeafireson  has  manifested  great  diligence,  as  well  as  literary  ability,  in  the  collection  and  use  of  a mass  of  materials  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  may  be  said  to 
afford  the  public  a full  view  of  the  life  of  the  younger  Stephenson,  apart  as  far  as  possible  fi-om  that  of  the  elder.” 

MECHAIiriCS’  MAGAZINE,  Second  Notice. 

“Wo  close  the  volumes  which  it  has  now  fallen  to  our  lot  to  review  with  the  expression  of  a hope  that  they  may  reach  the  hands  of  every  mechanic  in  the  kingdom- 
ay,  and  out  of  it  too— and  incite  them  forward  in  that  pathway  of  peaceful  triumph  which  led  the  two  Stephensons  forward  to  fame,  honour,  and  reward.” 

BUILDING  NEWS. 

“ To  say  that  these  two  volumes  are  ably  compiled  would  bo  poor  praise.  The  reader  will  find  in  them  a redundancy  of  information,  and  even  a fund  of  amusement ; 
for  some  of  the  drolleries  of  the  two  Stephensons  are  carefully  noted,  while  scarcely  a fact  worth  recording  relative  to  Robert’s  professional  career  is  omitted.  Professor 
Polo’s  task  of  describing  four  of  the  greater  engineering  works  carried  out  by  the  younger  Stephenson  has  been  performed  in  a truly  professional  manner.” 

MECHANICS’  MAGAZINE,  Fu’st  Notice. 

“ These  volumes  are  evidently  the  work  of  men  qualified  for  the  task  which  they  undertook  conjointly.  It  was  a wise  arrangement  by  which  the  popular  and  biogra- 
phical portion  of  the  Life  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  and  the  professional  and  scientific  part  to  Mr.  Pole, — for  each  possesses  especial  qualifications  for  his  particular 
duty  ;— and  the  two  portions  of  the  work  are  dovetailed  with  great  literary  skUl  and  precision.  The  scientific  Author  has  f uRy  equalled  the  biographical  one  in  his  share 
of  the  onerous  and  honourable  duty  ; and  both  may  justly  claim  praise  for  their  labours.” 

NEWCASTLE  JOUBNAL. 

“ The  career  of  Robert  Stephenson  exhibits  one  continued  march  of  victory  over  difficulties  which  few  men  would  have  grappled  with,  not  to  say  conquered.  The 
particulars  of  that  gigantic  undertaking,  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, — his  troubles  with  refractory  directors  ; his  annoyances  from  jealous  and  envious  rivals ; 
his  visits  to  foreign  countries  as  consulting  engineer  ; his  removal  to  London ; his  election  as  member  of  Parliament ; his  magnificent  engineeruig  works  on  the  Tyne,  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  the  St.  Lawrence ; as  well  as  details  of  his  private  and  domestic  life,  are  set  forth  at  ample  length.  The  concluding  chapters  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  cannot  fail  to  make  a deep  impression  on  all  who  read  them.” 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HEKALD. 

“ That  a trustworthy  record  of  his  life  and  achievements  should  be  given  to  the  public  was  to  be  expected,  and  this  undertakuig  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished  in 
the  two  volumes  to  which  we  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  reailers.  The  story  has  already  been  told,  but  with  serious  mistakes,  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson — by  whom  the 
purely  biographical  portion  of  the  work  has  been  faitlifuUy  and  perspicuously  written — ^has  been  fortunately  enabled,  by  means  of  documentary  and  other  evidence,  to 
correct.  Special  chapters  on  professional  subjects — more  particularly  non  railway  bridges,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Robert  Stephenson  wiU,  it  is  thought,  eventuaUy 
rest,  and  the  atmospheric  method  of  propulsion,  against  which  ho  resolutely  contended — have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Pole,  who,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  has 
performed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  an  able  and  successful  manner.” 


MINING  JOUBNAL. 

“ This  life  displays  not  only  an  immense  amount  of  careful  research,  but  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in  separating  the  facts  from  the  fictions.  Mi'.  Jeaffreson 
has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  many  whose  intimate  conne.xion  with  the  Stephensons  enabled  them  to  supply  information  of  the  most  reliable  character ; 

and  he  has  given  ample  evidence  that  he  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  these  advantages  to  produce  a thoroughly  readable  yet  truthful  biography Every  page  of  the 

work  will  be  read  irith  general  interest,  not  only  by  engineers,  to  whom  the  Life  affords  a noble  example  of  diligent  perseverance  and  steady  honesty  of  purpose,  but  also 
by  every  one  who  is  able  to  appreciate  the  advantage  which  the  railway  system  has  conferred  upon  the  country  ; whilst  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  strongest 
impression  that  the  Authors  have  given  especial  attention  that  facts  only  shall  be  stated  by  them,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  the  humorous  anecdotal  style  which 
has  been  adopted  by  others.” 

m 

NEWCASTLE  GUABDIAN. 

“ What  Mr.  Smiles  so  well  accomplished  for  the  father,  Mr.  Jeafb'eson  has  in  these  volumes  done  for  the  son.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  the 
generous  and  firm  friend,  has  found  a fit  biographer  in  the  author  of  this  work ; and  as  we  read  the  story  of  his  life,  as  told  in  these  pages,  we  seem  to  see  new  virtues  in  his 
character,  and  glean  new  lessons  from  his  conduct.  The  history  of  the  father  is  so  bound  up  in  that  of  the  son,  that  no  biography  of  Robert  Stephenson  would  have  been 
complete  which  did  not  tell  again  the  history  of  his  father’s  early  efforts  and  early  successes.  Such  a history  we  find  here  : the  early  life  and  boyhood  of  Robert  Stephenson, 

his  first  engineering  efforts,  his  ultimate  triumphs  and  successes- all  these  things  are  here  told  with  loving  earnestness,  and  are  dwelt  upon  with  appreciative  zeal We 

have  devoted  much  space  in  this  notice  to  the  eai'ly  life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  partly  because  many  long-standing  errors  are  corrected,  and  partly  because  the  youth  and  first 
efforts  of  so  distinguished  a man  must  always  interest  us.  We  commend  the  volumes  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  our  readers,  as  possessing  aU  the  charm  and  interest 
of  romance  and  the  advantage  of  authentic  record  and  contemporary  history.” 
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NOTICE— On  December  C,  to  be  obtained  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  deray  8vo.  with 
nearly  100  Illustrations,  printed  by  B.  Clay  & Co.,  24s. 

LIFE  WITH  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

The  Narrative  and  Journals  of  Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  of  the 
Whaling  Bargue  “ George  Henry,”  from  May  29, 

1860,  to  September  13,  1862.- 

A Narrative  of  extraordinary  Individual  Enterprise  and  Perseverance,  almost  unaided : 
with  the  results  of  a long  Intercourse  with  the  Innuits,  and  full  description  of  their  mode  of 
iyife.  Social,  Political,  and  Reliffious;  the  Discovery  of  actual  Relics  of  the  Expedition  of 
Martin  Frobisher  of  Three  Centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favour  of  yet  Dis- 
covering some  of  the  Survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition,  towards  which  the  Author, 
Ciiptain  Hall,  has  just  started,  reinl'orced,  on  a Second  Expedition. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MABSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


MB.  PENISrELIi’S  3XEW  VOLUME. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

CRESCENT ? 

And  other  Lyrics. 

By  H.  CFIOLMONDELEY  PENNELL, 

Author  of  “ Puck  on  Pegasus.” 


LONDON  : EDWABD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVEB  STREET,  W. 


In  December,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ELSIE  ; 

FLIGHTS  INTO  FAIRY-LAND; 

And  other  Poems. 

By  J.  CEAWFORD  WILSON, 

Author  of  “Jonathan  Oldaker,”  &c. 


LONDON  : EDWABD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVEB  STBEET,  W. 

SFIAKESPEARE  : 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  EDITION  OF  1623. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK. 

Now  ready,  Part  III.  of  the  BEPBINT  of  the  above-named  Book,  containing 

THE  TEAGEDIES. 

In  an  appropriate  Binding,  price  10s.  6d. 

Also,  Parts  I.  and  II.  containing 

THE  COMEDIES  and  HISTORIES. 

Each  10s.  Gd. 


LONDON  : L.  BOOTH,  307  BEGENT  STREET,  W. 


A3N  ELEGA3NT  CHBISTMAS  GIFT. 

Now  ready,  i convenient  small  4to.  vol.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

A BEPRODUOTION,  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

OP  THE  CELEBRATED 

SHAKESPEARE  GALLERY, 

Consisting  of  98  Photographs,  from  Pictures  by  the  most 
eminent  English  Historical  Painters, 

AND  TEXT  DESCRIPTIVE  OP  EACH  SCENE. 

A few  Copies  bound  in  Silk  or  Velvet. 

LONDON  : L.  BOOTH,  307  REGENT  STREET,  W. ; and 
S.  AYLING,  493  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


AW  ELEGANT  AND  APPROPRIATE  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition  of 

MK.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  PRAYER  BOOK, 

Imperial  Svo.  antique  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  12s. 

Extra  binding,  gilt  on  side  and  edges,  los. 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  EDITION 

OP 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

According  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  together  with 
the  Form  and  Maimer  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons ; to  which  are  added.  Original  Notes  and  an  Introductory  History  of 
the  Liturgy.  With  700  Illustrations,  Initial  Letters,  and  other  Ornaments,  adapted 
from  Pictures  by  Rubens,  Raphael,  Albert  DUrer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Titian, 
Westall,  Flaxman,  and  others. 

N.B. — This  present  very  limited  Edition  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Work  as 
originally  published  at  31s.  6d.  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight. 


LONDON ; WARD  & LOCK,  153  FLEET  STREET. 


NEW  WORK 

BY  THE  AHTHOB,  OE  “HEAVEN  OUR  HOME,”  &c. 

Will  bo  ready  next  week,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TABOR’S  , TEACHINGS  ; 

Or,  THE  VEIL  LIFTED. 

***  The  former  Works  by  tliis  popular  Author  have  ah'cady  attained  the  large 
sale  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Thousand  Copies.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  been  reprinted  and  most  e.xtensively  circulated  in  America. 


EDINBURGH:  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 

LONDON : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  & CO. 

I 

And  all  Rooksellers. 


NUMBER  SEVEN. 


NUMBER  SEVEN 

SUCCEEDS  K 1 D D L E-A-W  1 N K. 


NUMBER  SEVEN 

IS  ON  THE  CARD  THIS  CHRISTMAS. 


Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Story  by  MARK  LEMON, 

Author  of  “Wait  for  the  End.’* 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting,  healthy,  and  pleasant  novels  of  the  day.” 

UlustraUd  London  Yews. 

LONDON  : BBADBXJBY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  1865, 

Illustrated  by  John  Tenniel  and  Charles  Keene,  is  now  ready,  2s.  6d, 

PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  1865, 

Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  John  Tenniel.  C.  Keene,  F.  Walker,  and  G.  Dumaurier, 
will  be  published  early  in  December. 

UEW  NOVEL, 

Now  ready,  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY. 

Annotated  by  her  PIusband. 

(BEPBINTED  FROM  “THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.”) 

“ The  author  having  invented  a striking  and  even  startling  story,  produces  a thoroughly 
original  work.  It  is  a novel  which  no  one  having  read  it  will  ever  forget.”— /Wusirate//  Times, 
“Strikingly  original.  Its  author’s  style  is  excellent.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great 
cloauence.  TJiere  is  a vast  amount  of  ingenious  construction,  with  the  best  surprise  which 
any  work  of  fiction  has  contained  for  years.  In  a comedy,  it  would  rank  with  the  screen  scene 
in  the  ‘ School  for  Scandal.’  ’’—Press.  

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKE3STS. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  uniform  with  the  Original  Editions  of  “Pickwick,”  “David  Copperficld,” 
&c.  &c. 

Just  published,  Part  IX.  price  is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY'. 

HEW  HOVELS  published  by  MB.  HEWBY. 

YAXLEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

“It  is  an  interesting  story  .’’"—Illustrated  London  News.  “ The  story  would  do  no  discredit 
to  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ga^ell.”— 7Farc?er. 

FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

3NTEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

Second  EdiUon,  3 vols.  3!s.  Gd. 

BROKEN  TO  HARNESS: 

A Story  of  English  Domestic  Life. 

Reprinted  from  “Temple  Bar”  Magazine. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ It  is  a first  novel,  and  a better  work  of  fiction  has  not  for  many  a week  come  under  our 
notice.  From  beginning  to  end  we  have  read  it  with  lively  interest,  and  we  lay  it  aside  with 

an  agreeable  sense  of  refreshment  and  increased  strength.” A thcuceum,  November  ‘2G. 

“ It  is  a spirited,  effective  tale  of  to-day,  full  of  people  one  understands,  who  do  things  they 
are  likely  to  do,  and  say  things  very  considerably  more  clever  than  they  are  always  saying, 
with  incidents  which  excite  without  being  improbable,  and  catastrophes  which  give  a sensation 
and  yet  are  exceedingly  likely  to  occur.  Of  the  shoals  of  novels  now  pouring  into  Mudie’s, 
‘ Broken  to  Uarness  * is  for  sheer  readableness  by  far  the  best.”— .Spectator,  November  26. 

“ It  is  not  often  within  the  limits  of  a single  book  so  general  a view  of  society  is  obtained  as 
iu  * Broken  to  Harness.’  Once  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  dowu  until  the  last  page  has  been 
read.  It  is  throughout  marked  by  a perfect  manliness  of  tone  and  a complete  freedom  from  all 
conventionalities.”— Jl/brnmp  5tar,  November  16. 

“ To  any  one  acquainted  with  London  life  * Broken  to  Harness  * is  a photograpliic  gallery. 
You  turn  over  the  pages  as  you  might  do  those  of  an  album,  and  are  surprised  to  see  face  after 
face  with  which  you  are  acquainted.”— ^earfer,  November  26. 

“ Among  new  books  is  ‘ Broken  to  Harness,’  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yales.  It  is,  he  tells  the 
public,  his  first  novel.  The  public  is  likely  to  express  its  opinion  very  emphatically  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  his  last,  for  it  docs  not  often  get  so  good  a tiling  as  ‘ Broken  to  Harness.’  ” 

Globe,  November  24,  1861. 

Ready,  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

SINGED  MOTHS. 

By  C.  J.  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Atan  in  Clialns,”  &c. 

NEW  WORK  BY  LIEUT.  WARNEEORD,  R.N. 

Ready,  2 vols.  2ls. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  Sec. 

Ready,  2 vols.  21s. 

MAOOIE  BELL. 

By  WARWICK  HOLME, 

Author  of  “The  Mortons  of  Bardom.” 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

— . — 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AtTTHOB  OP  “LADY 
AUDLEY’S  SECE.ET,”  &c. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE. 

N.B.— Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off;  the  Fifth  Edition  is  just  ready. 

2 vols.  21s. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS. 

By  Sir  C.  E.  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart. 

3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

OASPAR  TRENCHARD. 

By  BRACEBRIDGE  HEMYNG. 

2 vols,  21s. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSCNAOES. 

By  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  LL.D. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

DWELLERS  ON  THE  THRESHCLD: 

A New  Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians. 

By  AY.  H.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

2 vols.  2Is. 

ASKERDALE  PARK: 

A Novel. 

By  a CLERGYMAN. 

3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

THE  BEE-HUNTERS. 

By  GUSTAVE  AIMARD. 

3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 

MARTIN  TCBIN. 

By  Lady  CAMPBELL. 

LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


NEW  NOVEL, 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

THE  AARBEROS. 

By  ROSAMOND  IIERVEY. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

“A  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness.”— wid  Queries. 

On  December  14  will  be  published.  1 compact  vol.  royal  fcp.  8vo.  lieautifully  printed  on 
toned  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE’S  CCMPLETE 
WCRKS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  CLARK  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

“ We  trust  that  the  title  chosen  for  the  present  edition  will  neither  be  thought  presumptuous 
nor  be  found  inappropriate.  It  seems,  indeed,  safe  to  predict  that  any  volume  which  presents 
iu  a convenient  form,  with  clear  tyjie,  and  at  a moderate  cost,  the  complete  works  of  the  fore- 
most man  in  literature,  the  greatest  master  of  the  language  most  widely  spoken  among  men, 
will  make  its  way  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  habitable  globe.” 

Extract  from  Editor's  Preface. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK: 

A Statistical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
States  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Civilized  World 
for  the  Year  1S65. 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

riiis  day  is  published,  Books  XIII.—XVIII.  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

THE  ILIAD  OP  HOMER, 

Translated  into  Blank  Verse 

By  ICHABOD  CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.A. 

Translator  of  Dante  ; late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  O.xford. 

Books  I.— XII.  are  bound  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  Cd. 

By  the  same  Author. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  6d. 

A LETTER 

TO 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY 

ON  THE 

HOMEKIC  LECTUKES  OF  MATTHEW  AHBTOLD,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

THE  NEW  SEASON.-NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  infonned  that 
arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an 
early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  Season,  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of 
merit  and  general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  modern  Standard  Works,  to  v'l'.ich  .all  Subscribers  have 
ready  access,  and  ■which  is  now  by  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest 
in  the  world,  will  also  be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the 
addition  of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors 
■which  are  still  in  demand. 

Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Libraiy,  are  now  esta- 
blished in  nearly  every  To^nm  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  three 
Friends  in  any  Neighbourhood  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain 
a constant  succession  of  the  best  Books  as  they  appear,  on  moderate  terms. 


First  Class  Subscription  (for  the  Hewest  Books),  One  Guinea 
per  Annum. 

Class  B Subscription,  Half  a Guinea  per  Annum. 


Revised  Lists  of  the  Principal  'Works  at  present  in  Circulation,  Cata- 
logues of  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  at  greatl3'  reduced  prices,  and 
Lists  of  Books,  in  Ornamental  Bindings,  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  he  fonvarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street.  London,  December  3, 18G4. 
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CHAPPELL’S  TWENTY-GUINEA  PIANOFORTE, 

IN  PLAIN  WALNUT  OR  SOLID  MAHOGANY,  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 

AVith  perfect  Check  Action,  the  Full  Compass,  anil  all  the  Latest  Improvements. 

Messrs.  Chappell  strongly  recommend  this  Instrument  as  superior  to  any  other  Pianoforte  at  or  about  the  same  Price,  -whether  New  or  Second-hand. 


THE  ALEXANDRE  HARMONIUMS 

AT 

CHAPPELL’S,  50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

Alexaxdre  & Son  have  taken  out  a new  Patent  for  the  Drawing-Room  Harmonium  which  effects  the  greatest  improvement  they  have  ever  made  in 
the  Instrument.  The  Drawing-Room  Models  will  be  found  of  a softer,  purer,  and  in  all  respects  more  agreeable  tone  than  any  other  instruments.  They 
have  a perfect  and  easy  means  of  producing  a Diminuendo  or  Crescendo  on  any  one  note  or  more  ; the  Bass  can  be  perfectly  subdued,  without  even  the 
use  of  the  Expression  Stop,  the  great  difficulty  in  other  Harmoniums.  To  each  of  the  New  Models  an  additional  Blower  is  attached  at  the  back,  sc  that 
the  wind  can  be  supplied  by  a second  person,  and  stiU  under  the  New  Patent  the  performer  ean  play  with  perfect  expression. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 

IS  MADE  IN  THEEE  VARIETIES  : 

No.  1.  THREE  STOPS,  Percussion  Action,  additional  Blower,  and  in  Rosewood  Case  25  Guineas. 

„ 2.  EIGHT  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  ditto  35  „ 

„ 3.  SIXTEEN  STOPS,  ditto  ditto  Voix  Celeste,  &c.  {The  best  Harmonium  that  can  he  made)  60  „ 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  HARMONIUM, 

WITH  TWO  ROWS  OP  KEYS. 

These  Instruments  are  a perfect  substitute  for  the  Organ  ; the  upper  Kevboard  has  a Venetian  Swell,  and  aets  as  a Soft  or  Choir  Organ,  on  which  a 
perfect  Diminuendo  and  Crescendo  can  be  produced  ; and  the  lower  Keyboard  answers  the  purpose  of  a Full  Organ.  The  tone  of  these  Instmments  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  Organ  than  any  Hai-monium  j^et  produced,  being  rich  and  pure  in  quality.  The  eonstruction  is  of  a simple  character,  and  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  damp,  rendering  them  peculiarly  suited  to  Churches.  An  additional  Blower  is  attached  to  each  Instrument. 

No.  1.  EIGHT  STOPS  (Three  and  a Half  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case  45  Guineas. 

„ 2.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Six  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case 70  „ 

„ 3.  TWENTY-TWO  STOPS  (Eight  rows  of  Vibrators),  Rosewood  Case,  2J  Octaves  of  Pedals  85  „ 


NEW  MUSIC 


PUBLISH 


THE  GUARDS’  QUADRILLE.  By  tlie 

Composer  of  the  Guards’  Waltz.  Just  published,  a new 
Quadrille  on  Popular  Marches  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 
By  D.  Godfrey,  B.M.,  Grenadier  Guards.  4s. 

THE  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  By  D.  God- 

FREY.  Played  everywhere,  with  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess. Solo  or  Duet,  4s. ; Septet,  'Zs. ; Orchestra,  3s. ; Military 
Band, 15s.;  Brass  Band,7s.6d. 

IvUHE’S  GUARDS’  WALTZ.  A oril- 

liant  arrangement  of  Godfrey’s  Guards’  Waltz,  for  the 
Pianoforte,  4s. 

THE  GUARDS’  SONG,  “Weave  Gai- 

lands  for  the  Brave.”  Written  by  H.  13.  Farnie.  Adapted 
to  the  melody  of  the  Guards’  Waltz  by  D.  Godfrey, 
Price  (with  illuminated  Title)  3s. 

THE  STIRRUP-CUP  QUADRILLE. 

Just  out,  a New  Quadrille  on  favourite  Airs,  introducing 
Santley’scelebrated  Sonff,”The  Stirrup  Cup.”  By  Charles 
CooTE.  Beautifully  illustrated,  4s. ; Orchestra,  3s.  ; 
Septet,  2s. 

THE  MERRY  TUNES  LANCERS. 

Just  published,  a New  Set  of  Lancers,  composed  on  all  the 
popular  and  merry  Tunes  of  the  day.  By  D.  Godfrey, 
Composer  of  the  Guards’  Waltz.  4s.;  Orchestra,  3s.; 
Septet,  2s. 

THE  HUNT  QUADRILLE.  Just  pub- 

lished,  a New  Quadrille,  on  popular  Hunting  Melodies, 
by  A.  F.  Godfrzy,  B.  M.  Coldstream  Guards.  Illustrated, 
price  4s. 

BENEDICT’S  SEA  BREEZES.  Brilliant 

Waltz  for  Pianoforte.  Just  published,  3s.  Gd. 

KUHE’S  CUJUS  ANIMAM.  From  tbe 

Stabat  Mater.  Beautifully  arranged  as  a Drawing-room 
Solo  for  the  Pianoforte.  3s, 

MRS.  JOSEPH  ROBINSON’S  NEW  PIECE. 

MAY  MCRNING.  A Sketch  for  tbe 

Pianoforte,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Robinson.  3s. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  NEW  PIECE. 

BELLAGGIC.  Morceau  for  the  Piano- 

forte,  by  Brinley  Richards.  3s. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  STIRRUP 

CUP.  Just  published.  Arditi’s  new  Song,  sung  with 
such  success  by  Mr,  Santley,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte. 
Price  3s. 

THE  STIRRUP  CUP.  Mr.  Santley’s 

Popular  Song,  written  by  H.  B.  Farme,  and  composed  by 
Signor  Arditi,  in  C,  D,  or  £ Aat.  2s.  Gd. 

DAYSCFYCRE.  New  BaUad.  Written 

and  Composed  by  Mrs.  John  Macfarren.  2s.  6d. 

GCUNCD’S  MUSETTE  and  PIFFE- 

RARI.  Two  charming  pieces  for  the  Pianoforte  by  the 
Composer  of  “ifaust.”  2s.  Gd. 

GABRIEL’S  MURMURES  ECLIENS, 

for  the  Pianoforte.  Just  published,  2s.  Gd. 


ED  BY  CHAPPEL 

50  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

CHAPPELL’S  CCLLECTICN  of  CLD 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they 
are  Sung;  chiefly  traditional,  with  some  few  of  more 
modem  date.  Harmonised  for  One  or  more  Voices. 

GO  pages,  from  engraved  plates,  and  with  ornamental 
cover,  2s.  6d.;  or,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  above  Collection  of  Carols  lias  been  gathered  from  | 
various  sources  — sometimes  from  the  lips  of  the  rustic 
singer,  sometimes  from  old  MSS.,  and  sometimes  from 
printed  books.  They  have  been  carefully  harmonized  and 
arranged  ? some  as  Solos,  and  others  for  Four  Voices ; and 
may  all  be  played  on  the  Pianoforte  alone,  or  suug  by  a 
single  voice  accompanied  by  the  instrument.  The  present 
Collection  (unlike  others)  consists  of  the  old  traditional 
Carol  Tunes,  with  the  original  Words. 

CPIAPPELL’S  COLLECTION  of  NUE- 

SERY  RHYMES,  with  FAMILIAR  TUNES,  for  Voice 
and  Pianoforte.  Adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Young 
People.  In  ornamental  covers,  2s.  6d. ; or  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

This  Work  has  been  prepared  for  the  express  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Young,  and  contains  a large  number  of  the 
well-known  Ditties  of  the  Nursery:— “Sing  a Song  of 
Sixpence,”  ” Little  Bopeep,”  ” Girls  and  Boys,”  " Three 
Blind  Mice,”  “ What  are  Little  Boys  made  of?  ” &c.  &C. 
They  Iiave  been  carefully  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  (to 
suit  the  most  juvenile  performers),  and  may  be  played 
alone  or  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  as  desired. 

CHAPPELL’S  ENGLISH  BALLAD 

ALBUM ; containing  36  Songs  by  Balfe,  Wallace,  Bai’ker, 
Glover,  Linley,  Lover,  W alter  Maynard,  and  other  popular 
composers,  all  with  Pianoforte  Accompanimeuts.  Bound, 
and  gilt  edges,  4s.;  post  free.  4s.  6d. 

In  tins  Album  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  popular 
Ballads  of  these  favourite  Composers. 

CHAPPELL’S  FIRST  ALBUM  DE 

DANSE  for  the  Pianoforte;  containing  10  Sets  Quadrilles, 
60  Vaises,  Polkas,  chiefly  by  Charles  D’Albkrt.  Bound, 
with  gilt  edges,  4s. ; post  free,  4s.  Gd. 

CHAPPELL’S  SECOND  ALBUM  DE 

DANSE  for  the  Pianoforte;  containing  Quadrilles, Vaises, 
Polkas,  Galops,  Schottisches,  Varsoviuuas,  Polka-Ma- 
zurkas, Reelowas,  and  French  Country  Dances.  Bound, 
with  cilt  edges,  4s.;  post  free,  4s.  Gd. 

N.B.  The  two  Albums  de  Danse  comprise  a complete 
Collection  of  all  Music  requisite  forthe  Ball-room. 

CHAPPELL’S  CHRISTY  MINSTREL 

ALBUM;  containing  63  Songs,  with  Choruses  and  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments. 

N.B.  This  Collection  alone  contains  various  popular 
Songs,  including  “I’m  leaving  thee  in  sorrow,  Annie,” 
“Friends  of  my  youth,"  “I’m  returning  to  thee,  Annie,” 
“Rosaline,"  &c.  Bound,  with  gilt  edges,  4s.;  post  free, 
4s.  6d. 

CHAPPELL’S  SACRED  VOCAL 

ALBUM  contains  36  Songs  andDuets,  by  Handel,  Barnett, 
Glover,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Smai't,  Abt,  Moore,  Mor- 
celle,  &c.  Boimd,  with  gilt  edges,  4s.;  post  free,  4s.  Gd. 

CHAPPELL’S  ITALIAN  SONG-BOOK; 

containing  32  Italian  and  German  Songs,  by  Verdi, 
Mozart,  Flotow,  Schubert,  &c.,  all  with  English  as  well  as 
the  original  Words,  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments. 
Bound,  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

CHAPPELL’S  MUSICAL  GIFT-BOOK. 

A Collection  of  Pianoforte  Music  and  Songs,  arranged  for 
Young  Performers.  Illustrated  and  elegantly  bound  for  a 
present,  6s. 


L & CO. 


BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  COMPLETE 

TUTOR  for  the  PIANOFORTE.  Tlie  best,  the  newest, 
and  cheapest  of  all  Instruction  Books— containing  Ele- 
mentary Instructions,  Scales,  Exercises,  and  a great 
variety  of  the  most  popular  themes  us  l^ogressive  X4essons. 
CO  pages,  full  music  size,  4s.  post  free. 

N.B.  A List  of  Brinley  Richards’  Popular  Pieces  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

RIMBAULT’S  NEW  SINGING 

TUTORS,  comprising  Directions  for  the  Formation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  taken  from  the  valuable  work  of 
Lablache.  For  Soprano  or  Tenor,  6s. ; for  Contralto  or 
Bass,  6s. 

NEW  TEIOS  for  THEEE  PEE- 

FORMERS  on  ONE  PIANOFORTE.  The  follovviogore 
just  published,  arranged  as  Trios  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
E.  F.  Rimbault.  Each  4s.: 

No.  1.  D’ Albert’s  Palermo  Quadrille. 

No.  2.  D’Albert’s  New  Lancei's’  Quadrille. 

No.  3.  D’ Albert  s West  End  Polka^ 

No.  4.  Gounod’s  Valse  from  “Faust.” 

No.  ti.  Mozart’s  Gloria  from  Twelfth  Maas. 

No.  6.  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding  March. 

NEW  WORKS  for  the  HARMONIUM. 

Twelve  Choruses  by  Handel,  completein  One  Book.  2s.  6d. 
A Selection  from  the  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  2s.  6kl. 
Fifty  Sacred  Melodies  (Second  Series).  Is.  Gd. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  PSALM  and  HYMN 

TUNES  for  HARMONIUM,  selected  from  the  most 
eminent  Church  Composers.  4s. ; in  cloth,  6s. 

RIMBAULT’S  200  CHANTS  by  the 

best  Church  Composers,  ancient  and  modern,  selected 
from  the  Books  of  the  various  Cathedrals,  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium.  4s.;  in  cloth,  6s. 

RIMBAULT’S  50  SHORT  VOLUN- 

TARIES  for  the  HARMONIUM,  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  4s. ; cloth,  6s. 

RIMBAULT’S  100  Original  INTER- 

LUDE8  for  HARMONIUM,  adapted  to  the  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes  in  common  use,  composed  and  arranged 
expressly  for  the  Harmonium  by  Dr.  Kimoaclt.  4s.; 
cloth,  6s. 

NEW  SACRED  WORK  for  the  HAR- 

MONIUM.  Twenty-five  Full  or  Concluding  VOLUN- 
TARIES for  the  Harmonium,  selected  from  the  Works 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  &c.,  and  expressly  suited  to 
small  Churches  and  Chapels.  By  Dr.  Rimbaodt.  4s.; 
cloth,  6s. 

NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORK  for 

the  HARMONIUM.  Just  published,  ROSSINI'S 
STABAT  MATER,  arranged  complete  tor  the  Harmo- 
nium, with  the  Stops  carefully  selected  and  marked  by 
Dr.  Kimbaolt.  Bound  in  Limp  cloth  and  gilt,  6s. 

CHAPPELL  & CO.’S  MONTHLY 

COMPANION  for  the  SMALL  HARMONIUM,  with  or 
without  the  Expression  Stop.  A Selection  ot  favourite 
Pieces,  Sacred  and  Secular,  arranged  expressly  for  this 
popular  instrument  by  E.  F.  Kiaibaolt.  Nos.  1.  to  VI. 
now  ready,  each  Is. 

BOOTH’S  WESLEYAN  PSALMIST, 

New  Edition  of  this  celebrated  work.  The  Organ  or 
Pianoforte  Score,  18s.;  cloth,  2ls.  Separate  Voice  Parts— 
Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Boss— each  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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GERMANY. 

The  politic.^  of  Germany  still  depend,  as  they  have  de- 
pended for  a century  past,  on  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Temporary  co-operation  in  an  enterprise  which 
interested  the  ambition  and  patriotism  of  every  German  has 
ended,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  the  revival  of  former 
jealousies  under  fresh  provocation.  It  was  inevitable  that,  of 
the  two  great  allies,  the  more  zealous  and  the  more  deter- 
mined should  reap  the  principal  fruit  of  the  joint  undertaking ; 
and  it  happened  that  Prussia  was,  for  the  Erst  time  in  many 
years,  directed  by  a statesman  equally  resolute  and  unscru- 
pulous. Austria  had  no  material  advantages  to  expect  as  the 
3-eward  of  her  exertions,  for  the  conquered  provinces  were  too 
remote  for  annexation,  and  it  was  useless  to  ask  from  Prussia 
compensation  in  the  form  of  an  Hungarian  or  Italian  guarantee. 
The  Imperial  Court  would  have  been  well  content,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of.  war,  and  at  a later  period 
it  would  readily  have  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Duchies.  Tlie  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty which  have  follotved  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Denmark  represent  either  designs  of  aggrandizement,  or 
perhaps  simple  ostentation  of  power,  on  the  part  of 
Prussia.  If  no  accession  of  territory  is  secured,  the 
future  ruler  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  will  have  received  full 
notice  that  he  reigns  by  the  permission  of'  an  irresistible 
neighbour,  who  will  require  political  and  military  dependence 
as  the  condition  of  his  maintenance  on  the  ducal  throne. 
The  Prussian  Minister  has  occupied  so  strong  a position  that 
the  Austrian  Government  seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  affect  concurrence  in  a policy  which  could  not  be  directly 
thwarted.  Enforced  subservience,  however,  became  so 
thoroughly  unpopular  that  Count  Rechberg  Avas  compelled  by 
general  irritation  to  retire ; and  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  Address  to  the  Emperor,  has  expressed,  in  the  plainest 
language  which  was  compatible  Avith  propriety,  its  disapproval 
of  the  successive  concessions  which  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Government.  The  recommendations  which  referred  to 
Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Venetia  expressed,  in  some  instances, 
vague  aspirations  — in  others,  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministers.  The  portion  of  the  Address  Avhich  related  to 
German  affairs  rvas  more  practical  in  its  object,  and  it  has 
probably  exercised  due  influence  on  the  councils  of  the 
Crown.  Translated  into  simple  language,  the  Parliamentary 
resolution  Avas  equAalent  to  a proposal  that  the  Ejiperor 
should  resume  his  former  character  as  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  minor  Princes.  It  is  not  certain  hoAv 
far  the  population  of  the  smaller  States  is  inclined  to 
resist  the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  but  in  every  Court 
Avhich  is  threatened  Avith  actual  or  virtual  absorption  Austria 
has  a natural  partisan.  Only  a year  ago,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  collected  round  him,  at  Frankfort,  the  great  majority  of 
German  Sovereigns  as  his  supporters  in  a project  for  a closer 
Federal  union.  The  scheme  proved  abortive  through  the 
opposition  of  Prussia,  but  the  same  motives  would  still  induce 
the  Princes  to  rally  round  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  their  nominal  independence. 

They  have  abundant  cause  for  alarm  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings of  Prussia.  While  the  succession  to  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  is  deliberately  kept  in  abeyance.  Count  Bismark 
intimates  his  intention  of  demanding  the  control  of  the 
naval  stations  on  the  coast,  if  not  the  possession  of  Kiel. 
As  Germany  has  long  desired  a fleet,  Avhich  can  only 
be  maintained  by  one  of  the  great  PoAvers,  the  Prussian 
project  Avill  probably  receive  the  support  of  the  national 
party.  The  Princes,  on  the  other  hand,  Avill  feel  that 
they  are  menaced  by  the  reduction  of  one  of  their 
number  to  the  condition  of  a vassal,  nor  Avill  their  confidence 
be  restored  Avhen  they  observe  that  the  Duchies  are  still 
regarded  as  conquered  territories,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 


title  to  the  Crown  is  Avithheld  from  the  Diet.  At  the  same 
time,  before  the  Diet  could  sanction  any  change,  the  Federal 
contingents  furnished  by  Saxony  and  HanoA^er  Avere  perempto- 
rily ordered  to  AvithdraAV  from  Holstein,  and  the  demand  Avaa 
enforced  by  the  concentration  of  a Prus.sian  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hanoverian  frontier.  The  King  of 
Hanover  immediately  gave  way,  and  the  reluctance  of  Saxony 
has  been  necessarily  overcome  by  the  vote  of  a majority  of 
the  Diet  in  favour  of  the  Federal  evacuation  of  Holstein. 
Those,  hoAvever,  who  Avere  offended  by  the  language  and  de- 
meanour of  Baron  Beest  before  the  Avar,  and  during  the 
London  Conferences,  may  perhaps  derive  an  innocent  pleasure 
from  the  humiliation  Avliich  his  Government  has  suffered. 
The. ties  of  provincial  loyalty  hang  Avith  excusable  looseness  on 
Germans,  Avho  feel  that  they  might  still  serve  their  common 
country  although  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  another 
dynasty.  There  are  politicians  in  Prussia  Avho  look  to  Baron 
Beust  as  the  most  fitting  successor  to  Bismark  ; but  for  the 
present,  as  Minister  of  Saxony,  he  has  experienced  a mortifying 
failure.  The  vote  of  the  Diet  proves  that  Count  AIensdorff  has 
not  yet  definitively  abandoned  the  temporizing  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  Unless  Austria  had  concuiTed  Avith  Prussia  in  the 
demand  for  the  AvithdraAval  of  the  Fedei-al  contingent,  the 
minor  States  Avould  probably  have  taken  courage  to  insist  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  occupation.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Austria  Avill  attempt  to  anne.x  the  territory  of  any  neigh- 
bouring German  State.  Prussia  has  established  a precedent 
Avhich  may  hereafter  be  found  convenient,  by  treating  Holstein, 
Avhich  is  an  acknoAvledged  member  of  the  Confederacy,  even 
provisionally  as  a conquered  country ; but  the  next  step  of 
aggression  Avill  probably  be  resisted  by  Austria,  and,  on  the 
Avhole,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the  Prince 
of  Augustenborg  to  Holstein  and  SchlesAvig,  though  not  to 
Lauenburg. 

Some  importance  is  attached  to  the  opportune  publication 
at  Berlin  of  some  documents  which  purport  to  prove  the 
title  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  to  certain  parts  of  Holstein  and 
SchlesAvig.  A Princess  of  Denmark  who  married,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  made,  in 
proper  form,  the  customary  renunciations  of  any  claim  to  the 
patrimony  of  her  family.  A few  years  afterAvards,  the  Em- 
perors Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  successively  annulled  the 
renunciation  as  far  as  it  affected  the  German  province,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  SchlesAvig  could  certainly  not  have 
been  claimed  as  subject  to  Imperial  jurisdiction.  It  is 
assumed,  Avith  some  plausibility,  that  the  absurd  claim 
has  been  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Alinister ; 
and,  if  circumstances  prove  faAmurable,  a certain  shoAv  of 
hereditary  right  Avould  perhaps  facilitate  the  seizure  of  the 
provinces.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  greatness  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  Avas  founded  or  confirmed  by  the  invasion 
of  Silesia,  under  colour  of  certain  documents  Avhich  Avere 
denounced  by  the  Austrians  as  fraudulent  and  obsolete.  A 
parchment  title-deed,  suddenly  discovered  when  a conquest 
had  been  already  completed,  Avould  be  a more  remarkable 
anachronism  than  the  plausible  claim  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Imperial  patents  of  three  centuries  and  a half 
ago  Avould  not  conciliate  the  faith  of  Europe,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  hoAV  far  they  might  influence  the 
opinion  of,  Germany.  For  the  present,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  publication  of  historical  records  is  laAvful 
and  praiseAvorthy,  nor  has  any  claim  yet  been  founded  on  the 
marriage  of  JoACiini  I.  The  Prussian  Alinister  is  probably 
bent  rather  on  intimidating  his  rivals  than  on  carrying  off  the 
prize  for  Avhich  they  are  contending.  SchlesAvig  Avill  be 
almost  as  useful  in  a dependent  condition  as  if  it  were  openly 
subject  to  the  Prussian  CroAvn. 

It  is  surmised,  Avith  much  plausibilit}’’,  that  the  pretensions 
of  Prussia  are  systematically  encouraged  by  French  diplomacy. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
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Emperor  Napoleon  can  hope  for  that  rectification  of  frontier 
which  may  have  been  contemplated  as  possible  wliile  Germany 
was  apparently  devoid  of  spirit  and  ambition.  The  revival  of 
••  tha  Confederation  of  the  Ifhine  may  perhaps  be  thought  at 
Paris  less  hopeless,  although  it  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  a 
chimera  because  the  Princes  would  fear  to  offend  the  national 
feeling.  The  separation  of , Prussia  from  Airstria  is  a more 
attainable  object,  and  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  success  of 
French  policy.  As  long  as  the  great  German  Powers  are  divided 
in  interest  and  in  feeling,  Austria  can  always  be  threatened  with 
interference  in  Italy,  or  even  with  a Hiuigarian  insurrection ; and 
Frenchmen  are  happy  as  long  as  they  have  the  power  of  making 
their  neighbours  uneasy.  England,  as  a peaceable  country 
having  difterent  political  interests,  is  wholly  unconcerned  in 
the  distribution  of  German  territory,  except  as  far  as  the 
unity  of  the  Confederation  is  promoted  or  threatened.  Few 
Englishmen,  indeed,  are  at  present  disposed  to  look  on  Prussian 
projects  with  sympathy,  but  national  policy  ought  to  be 
independent  of  passing  dissensions.  Judicious  observers 
would  have  regarded  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  Frankfort 
Avith  unmixed  goodwill  if  it  had  not  been  evident  that  the 
experiment  was  about  to  end  in  failure.  The  Prussian 
Minister  has  since  made  a more  vigorous  effort  to  assume  the 
control  of  Germany  or  of  its  Northern  provinces.  If  he 
succeed.s,  he  will  have  accomplished  an  object  which  English 
statesmen  have  always  thought  desirable,  although  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  superior  force  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
unmixed  admiration.  The  Prussian  plans  are  still  liable  to 
defeat,  and  it  is  now  again  the  turn  of  Austria  to  bid  for  the 
disputed  pre-eminence. 


SECONDAEY  STARS. 

The  stage-manager,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  arranges 
the  appearance  of  Ministerial  actors  in  the  autumn  per- 
formances evidently  goes  upon  the  principle  of  putting  his 
best  leg  foremost.  He  begins  the  season  with  the  stars,  and 
leaves  the  sticks  to  the  lag  eird.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  prin- 
cipal comedian,  made  a brilliant  opening  in  August,  and 
kept  the  galleries  in  a roar  for  a Avhole  month.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone then  took  the  boards  in  a high  tragedy  part,  a line  in 
which  his  gesticulation  is  eminently  effective.  Lord  Russell 
folloAved  Avith  an  incoherent  but  benevolent  lecture  about  the 
human  race  in  general,  rendering  the  part  of  heavy  father, 
in  Avhich  he  appeared,  Avith  great  fidelity.  We  have  irow 
had  most  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  at  least  of  those  Avho 
can  make  themselves  audible  on  any  stage.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  Avas  characterized  last  Session,  by  a too  en- 
thusiastic folloAver,  as  a man  to  whom  Heaven  had  denied 
the  gift  of  articulate  speech.  Sir  Charles  has  taken 
the  hint,  and  is  economizing  his  voice  for  the  coming  Session 
by  an  autumn  of  rigorous  taciturnity.  Mr.  Cardwell  is  an 
effective  performer,  but,  OAving  to  a curious  little  mistake, 
he  has  not  shown  upon  the  Ministerial  stage.  He  was 
unfortunately  begirded,  by  some  friend  Avho  loved  a practical 
joke,  into  making  his  finst  autumn  apppearance  the  other  day 
at  the  debut  of  the  principal  star  of  the  Opposition  theatre.  He 
did  not  find  out  his  mistake  till  it  Avas  too  late,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  feelings  have  been  so  severely  affected  that  he  will 
not  appear  again  this  season.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  Avho  has  still  to  make  his  annual  confession 
that  he  knoAvs  nothing  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  day, 
the  list  of  Ministers  from  Avhom  it  is  fair  to  expect 
a speech  is  complete.  The  principal  performances  of  the 
recess  may  be  looked  upon  as  over.  There  remains  an  after- 
piece,  just  to  give  employment  to  the  inferior  staff  of  the 
theatre,  in  Avhich  all  the  principal  parts  are  sustained  by 
subordinates.  Any  little  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
quality  of  the  performance  is  made  up  for  by  the  quantity. 
No  less  than  five  extra-Parliamentary  utterances  of  subordi- 
nate officials  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  days. 

These  speeches  must  be  judged  Avith  charity,  because  the 
position  of  inferior  political  officials  is  one  of  no  slight 
difficulty.  They  have  to  do  the  Avork  Avhich  is  avowedly 
performed  by  laAvyers  in  a court  of  justice.  They  have 
to  make  the  best  case  that  can  be  made  in  favour  of 
those  Avho  employ  them.  But  no  one  recognises  this 
aspect  of  their  duty  ; they  are  not  even  alloAved  to  recognise 
it  themselves.  Every  one  knoAVS  beforehand  Avhat  line  an 
Under-Secretary,  or  an  official  of  that  rank,  Avill  take.  It 
Avill  be  that  of  proving  that  everything  that  has  been  done  by 
his  official  chief  or  the  other  Ministers  is  right,  and  that  that 
official  chief  and  those  Ministers  are,  on  the  Avhole,  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  human  race  in  existence.  He  must  take  this 
line  as  a matter  of  official  duty,  whatever  his  private  senti- 
ments may  be.  If  he  took  an  opposite  view  he  would  be 


neglecting  his  duty,  and,  unless  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  a 
special  favourite  of  the  Prime  Minister,  would  have  imme- 
diately to  resign.  But  he  must  not  speak  as  if  he  were  per- 
forming a task  set  to  him.  He  must  use  the  language  of 
genuine  conviction,  the  tone  of  ardent  admiration  for  the 
people  Avhose  brief  he  holds.  Of  course  it  may  happen  that 
he  approves  of  the  particular  policy  he  has  to  defend,  but,  as 
he  never  has  the  faintest  share  in  framing  it,  an  unvarying 
concurrence  in  every  despatch  that  issued  from  his  chief’s 
pen  would  be  a coincidence  no  less  fortunate  than  remarkable. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  part  that  officials  of  this  kind 
have  to  play  is  not  so  difficult,  because  the  laws  of  the  game 
are  familiar  to  the  audience,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
honest  indignation  with  which  the  Under- Secretary  boils 
over,  or  the  fervent  admiration  he  professes,  are  simply  simu- 
lated for  a high  constitutional  purpose.  But  their  position  is 
more  aAvlcAvard  when  they  have  to  appear  before  constituen- 
cies who  ignorantly  believe  that  men  only  publicly  delend 
measures  which  they  personally  approve.  The  difficulty  is 
more  embarrassing  when,  like  Mr.  Layard  and  one  or  two  of 
the  others,  they  have  been  keen  reformers  in  their  days  of 
independence,  and  have  noAV  to  come  out  somewhat  suddenly 
in  the  character  of  full-bloAvn  believers  in  the  maxim  that 
whatever  is  is  right.  The  severity  of  their  efforts  to  seem 
sincere,  and  to  fit  on  the  tone  of  their  official  dis- 
course to  that  Avhich  they  affected  AA’hen  office  Avas  still 
in  the  dim  distance,  suggests  a mental  condition  of  the  most 
extreme  discomfort.  But  though  the  spectacle  is  one  to 
move  compassion,  it  is  not  destitute  of  interest.  Such  specta- 
cles are  not  worth  much,  indeed,  for  the  political  inlbrmation 
they  afford,  any  more  than  the  articles  in  the  Constitutiomel 
or  the  Moniteur.  Such  orators,  so  far  as  concerns  the  senti- 
ments or  vieAvs  they  profess,  are  nothing  but  living  Commu- 
nique's. But,  as  illustrations  of  character,  they  furnish  a good 
deal  of  material  for  study.  A fetter-dance  is  not  a graceful 
exercise,  but  it  gives  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the 
anatomy  of  the  performers. 

It  is  interesting,  for  instance,  to  compare  the  bearing  of  IMr. 
Layard  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  under  these  restraints.  They  repre- 
sent probably  the  two  extremes  of  sub-official  character.  Sir 
Robert  is  stubborn  and  refractory  to  that  degree  that  nothing 
but  the  strong  personal  favour  of  the  Prime  Minister  saves  him 
trom  being  butted  out  of  office  by  a universal  rush  of  his  ex- 
asperated colleagues.  Mr.  Layard,  on  the  contrary,  schooled  by 
the  vicisitudes  of  life,  is  as  docile  and  pliant  to  his  superiors  as 
the  Asiatics  among  Avhom  he  has  lived.  The  difference  that 
separates  them  shows  itself  strongly  enough  in  the  tAvo 
speeches  they  have  recently  delivered.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gives  a very  perfunctory  approval  to  everything  except 
the  Irish  and  the  financial  portions  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Fie  declines  to  give  any  distinct  opinion 
upon  the  Dano-German  question.  Fie  has  not  had  time 
to  read  the  papers,  or  to  make  himself  as  well  ac- 
quainted Avith  ibreign  affairs  as  he  once  Avas.  In  fact,  he 
hints  that  he  had  formerly  studied  them  Avith  the  hope 
of  being  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  that  he 
is  in  no  Avay  satisfied  with  the  turn  of  fortune  Avhich  has 
condemned  him  to  enjoy  his  first  SAveets  of  office  in  keeping 
at  bay  the  ferocious  pack  of  Irish  place-hunter.s.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  refuses  to  say  more  for  the  Ibreign  policy  of  the 
Government  than  is  contained  in  the  safe  declaration  that  it 
AA^as  a matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  undertake  a Avar 
against  Germany.  He  congratulates  himself  upon  the  result 
of  the  division,  but  he  Avill  not  alloAV  that  it  proves  the  popu- 
larity of  any  one  except  Lord  Palmerston.  “ This  division 
“ Avas,  to  his  mind,  a convincing  proof,  he  Avould  not  say 
“ of  the  popularity  of  the  Government  as  a body,  but 
“of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  capacity,  judg- 
“ ment,  and  great  experience  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
“ of  the  Administration.”  Perhaps  this  is  the  faintest 
form  of  eulogy  that  a sub-official  can  bestoAV  upon  his  col- 
leagues. He  measures  his  professions  of  attachment  to  his 
party  with  equal  parsimony.  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  Government  Avas  Whig,  much  less  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  advanced  Liberals,  and  he  eulogized  its  policy 
as  observing  an  exact  mean  betAveen  Whigs  and  Tories.  . In 
fact,  he  leaves  upon  his  readers’  minds  a \'ery  distinct  impres- 
sion that  he  dislikes  his  office,  despises  his  colleagues,  objects 
to  the  Liberal  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  and  does  not  think 
much  of  its  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Layard’s  speech  is  in  .striking 
contrast  to  this.  Even  the  non-reforming  policy  of  his  superiors, 
Avhich  he  cannot  defend  in  such  a place  as  Southwark,  he 
attributes  to  the  “ reactionary”  tendencies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  respect  to  Ibreign  policy,  he  deals  Avith  current 
history  in  a fashion  Avhich  can  only  be  described  as  the  result  of  a 
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warm  but  serviceable  imagination.  There  are  not  many  Unrler- 
Sccretariea  who  could  bo  got  to  assert  tliat  Lord  lius.Si;i.L  never 
used  any  language  of  intimidation  tow.ards  the  Gorman  Powers, 
or  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  in  China  has  been  “ to  settle 
“ matters  peaceably  and  by  treaty,  instead  of  by  cannon-.shot 
“ and  by  battle.”  It  can  only  be  said,  with  reference  to  this 
last  assertion,  that  “ settling  matters  peaceably”  requires  an 
amazing  e.xpenditure  of  iDowder  and  shot,  and  a very  much 
larger  number  of  armed  men  than  one  would  imagine  necessary 
for  peaceable  operations.  The  truth  of  the  allegation  that  Lord 
Russell  did  not  employ  language  of  intimidation  of  course  de- 
j^cuds  entirely  upon  the  speaker’s  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
langnage.  That  Lord  Russell  did  not  sweaiTike  a bargee  may 
be  freely  conceded.  But  that  he  used  language  which,  in  the 
practice  ofdiplomacy,  is  considered  threatening,  is  evident  enough 
from  the  intense  sensation  which  it  created  in  Germany  long 
before  it  was  subjected  to  Parliamentary  criticism  in  England. 
But  this  extravagant  lino  of  defence,  if  it  does  not  show  judg- 
ment, at  least  shows  zeal.  If  we  are  to  argue,  from  the  affection 
which  it  breathes  to  his  superiors,  that  the  speaker  is  deep  in 
their  confidence,  the  unpleasant  inference  forces  itself  upon  the 
world  that  Lord  Russell  is  in  no  way  inclined  to  alter  his 
style  of  despatch-writing,  and  looks  upon  it  as  erring,  if  at  all, 
ttpon  the  side  of  mildness.  In  fact,  Mr.  Layard  proudly 
states  that,  while  the  Government  will  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  not  going  to  tvar,  they  intend  to  preserve 
“ their  position  in  the  councils  of  nations.”  If  these  are  the 
views  of  Lord  Russell,  we  may  expect  a repetition  of  the 
Polish  and  Danish  blunders  upon  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers.  A voice  in  the  councils  of  nations  is  only  conceded  to 
Powers  that  can  enforce  their  views  with  the  sword.  Our 
position  in  the  councils  of  nations  was  sutiiciently  illustrated 
thi.s  year  by  the  futile  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Minister  at 
the  Conference  of  London.  How  long  it  will  be  before  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe  learn  to  repel  our  advice  rvith  contempt 
will  depend  exactly  on  the  time  that  elapses  before  they 
arrive  at  a complete  conviction  that  we  ■will  not  fight. 
Bluster  may  retain  a slight  influence  for  a short  time,  but  it 
must  be  found  out  at  last ; and,  when  it  is,  “ our  position  in 
“ the  councils  of  nations”  will,  at  all  events,  be  one  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  retaining. 


THE  PROSECUTION  OF  THE  THIRTEEN. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Correctional  Appeal  was 
probably  anticipated  by  M.  Garniee-Pages  and  the 
other  defendants.  If  a forensic  victory  had  been  expected, 
the  arguments  for  the  defence  would  have  been  more  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  legal  issue,  and  it  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  thought  pnident  to  take  occasion  for  animated 
protests  against  the  whole  system  of  government  in  France. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  Avhether  any  regard  for  constitutional 
freedom  still  survives  the  levelling  influence  of  thirteen  years 
of  absolute  rule.  The  Emperor  has  shown  that  in  many 
respects  he  understands  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  may  possibly  be  justified  in  his  low  estimate  of  their 
regard  for  political  liberty.  To  foreigners  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  unnecessarily  provoke  contests  in  Courts 
of  justice,  where  his  system  of  government  is  criticised  with 
exceptional  freedom  of  speech.  The  epigrammatic  quota- 
tion with  which  M.  Berryer  concluded  his  address  is 
certain  to  be  apprehended  and  remembered  by  Parisians,  if 
not  by  Frenchmen  in  general.  The  truism  that  a Court 
deals  in  judgments,  and  not  in  courtly  offices,  was  calculated 
to  annoy  the  Government  equally  whether  the  defendants 
were  convicted  or  acquitted ; for  it  is  not  the  interest  of  an 
absolute  ruler  either  that  his  tribunals  should  be  suspected  of 
undue  complaisance,  or  that  they  should  ostentatiously  assert 
their  independence.  The  skilful  advocate  intended,  in  either 
contingency,  to  suggest  a political  motive  for  a conclusion 
which  ought  to  depend  exclusively  on  legal  reasons.  Political 
martyrdom  and  successful  resistance  to  oppression  are  almost 
equally  inconvenient  to  despotic  Sovereigns.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  Opposition  either  to  render  the  Government 
odious,  or  to  show  that  there  were  limits  to  its  power  ; and  as 
it  was  imlikely  that  a severe  sentence  would  be  passed  on 
eminent  or  respectable  men  Avho,  at  the  worst,  had  only 
misinterpreted  an  ambiguous  law,  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
naturally  looked  rather  to  the  political  bearing  of  the  prose- 
cution than  to  the  safety  of  their  clients.  The  older  members 
of  the  Bar  well  remember  the  damage  which  was  inflicted  on 
the  cause  of  Royalty  by  convictions,  as  tvell  as  by  acquittals, 
in  the  political  trials  of  the  Restoration.  Whether  Beranger 
■was  imprisoned  for  the  publication  of  undoubted  libels,  or 
juries  refused  to  convict  not  less  vehement  enemies  of  the 


Government,  the  prevailing  irritation  was  always  increased 
by  judicial  contests.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  more  po- 
pular than  the  Bourrons  of  tlic  elder  branch,  and  consti- 
tutional freedom  has  sunk',  for  the.  jircsent,  to  be  the  creed 
of  a powerless  minority  ; but  M.  Garni er-PagJ'.s  and  his 
friends  represent,  to  a certain  extent,  the  constituency  of 
Paris,  and  they  command  the  sympathies  of  the  intelligent 
classes.  The  audience  which  attended  the  debates  was  aware 
that  the  prosecution  was  caused  by  one  triumph  over  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  that  its  liiilure  would  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the  depressing 
influence  of  universal  suffrage,  it  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
pensity to  einbarras.s  the  Government  may  at  any  time 
revive.  As  the  Bar  has  never  been  silenced,  it  seems  im- 
prudent to  remind  the  country  that  one  channel  of  free 
utterance  still  remains  open. 

It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  understand  that,  in  a counti-y 
which  nominally  possesses  a representative  system,  it  should 
be  illegal  to  make  arrangements  for  the  management  of 
elections.  When  Ministers  and  Prefects  choose  Government 
candidate.^,  and  organize  the  canvass  on  their  behalf,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper  that  Committees  should  be  formed  for  the  return 
of  independent  members.  Even  in  England,  it  would  be 
difficult  in  boroughs,  if  not  in  counties,  for  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  constituency  to  conduct  elections  withoirt  concert 
with  their  political  supporters.  The  boasted  equality  of 
France  involves  the  helplessness  of  all  persons  who  have  not 
the  support  of  political  associates.  If  M.  Dufaure’s  state- 
ment may  be  trusted,  the  right  of  combining  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  Deputies  was  respected  during  the  Re.storation,  by 
the  Orleans  Monarchy,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public ; and  as  he  appi’opriately  observed,  some  of  the 
Committees  which  were  Ibrmed  between  1848  and  1851  were 
professedly  formed  to  promote  the  interests  of  Napoleon. 
Under  the  system  of  universal  sunTage,  combination  is  even 
more  necessary  than  at  the  time  when  a small  number  of 
electors  from  the  middle  classes  returned  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  If  every  Opposition  voter  deposited  his  ballot  for 
any  candidate  whom  he  might  fancy,  the  member  supported 
by  the  Government  would  be  invariably  returned.  In 
America,  where  comparative  freedom  of  election  prevails  in 
ordinary  times,  every  member  of  a political  organization  is 
bound  in  honour  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  his  party.  It  is 
so  necessary  that  he  should  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
his  political  leaders,  that  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  generals  thought 
that  he  had  disfranchised  the  Democrats  of  Slarylaud  when  he 
suppressed  the  paper  which  published  the  addres,ses  and 
resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  short,  free  action 
during  the  preliminary  proceedings  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable elements  of  freedom  of  election.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
intention  of  the  French  Government  that  the  voters  should  ex- 
ercise an  unbiassed  choice,  but  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  the 
semblance  of  direct  coercion.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  ruling  power  to  compel  its  adversaries 
to  conspire,  by  preventing  them  from  combining.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  exchange  of  words  or  of  letters,  and  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  members  of  a Committee 
should  hold  regular  meetings. 

The  indictment  alleged  that  M.  Garnier-Pages  and  his 
associates  had  formed  an  association  of  more  than  twenty 
members  for  political  purposes.  Their  counsel  dwelt  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  objection  that,  as  only  thirteen 
members  were  prosecuted,  it  was  impossible  that  the  technical 
offence  could  have  been  committed.  An  accurate  knoivledge 
of  French  law  would  be  essential  to  a sound  judgment  on  the 
point  in  dispute.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  immaterial 
whether  all  the  participants  in  an  illegal  proceeding  were  pro- 
secuted, but  the  answer  of  the  oliicial  advocate  seems  to 
show  that  he  felt  the  force  of  the  objection.  His  assertion 
that  the  remaining  members  of  the  Committee  po.ssessed  no 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  objects  for  which  they  assembled 
implies  an  admission  that  the  offence  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
perpetrated.  A more  substantial  argument  for  the  defence  was 
founded  on  the  obvious  distinction  between  a permanent 
association  and  an  electoral  committee.  The  prosecutors,  in 
this  case  also,  appeared  to  countenance  the  objection  when 
they  replied  that  the  Committee  had,  in  fact,  held  its  sittings 
after  the  first  election  which  was  rendered  partially  void  by 
a mistake  in  the  return  of  M.  Pelletan,  and  by  the  deter- 
mination of  M.  Favre  and.M.  Havin  to  sit  respectively  for 
Lyons  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Channel.  According  to 
English  law,  an  election  is  incomplete  until  it  is  terminated  by 
a valid  return,  and,  if  half  a dozen  members  are  unseated  in 
succession,  the  contests  which  ensue  constitute  only  a single 
proceeding.  The  French  law  may  probably  be  different,  and 
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the  Committee  may  perhaps  have  committed  an  oversight  in 
not  dissolving  itself  after  the  first  election,  and  reconstituting 
itself  for  the  second  ; but  if  its  operations  were  in  each  separate 
instance  legal,  it  would  be  absurdly  harsh  to  take  advantage 
of  an  accidental  irregularity.  It  is  certain  that  the  Committee 
was  not  in  reality  intended  to  be  permanent. 

The  prosecution  was  founded  on  a law  of  1 8 1 o,  passed  during 
the  most  despotic  period  of  the  Empire,  at  a time  when  free 
elections  could  not  even  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lator. France  is  not  the  only  country  where  statutes  have 
been  afterwards  applied  to  circumstances  which  could  never 
have  entered  into  the  purview  of  their  authors,  but  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century  would  have  been  a security  against  the  penal  effects 
of  a law  which  has  never  before  been  understood  as  pro- 
hibiting electoral  committees.  An  Act  of  1834,  which  was 
also  quoted  by  the  prosecutors,  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  time  Avith  the  express  statement  that  it  applied 
to  permanent  associations  only,  and  not  to  electoral  committees. 
The  legal  discussion  may  perhaps  have  affected  the  final 
decision ; but  the  counsel  on  both  sides  dAvelt  Avith  greater 
earnestness  on  the  political  motives  of  the  Government,  and 
on  the  practical  effect  of  a conviction.  It  \Amuld  be  useless  to 
address  such  ai’guments  to  an  English  Court,  but  in  France, 
AA’here  the  province  of  the  jury  is  narroAvly  restricted,  all 
tribunals  appear  to  be  more  or  less  open  to  considerations  of 
moral  justice  and  of  expediency.  M.  Berryer  taunted  the 
Government  Avith  its  attempt  to  revenge  itself  on  his  client, 
M.  Ferry,  Avho  had  offended  the  Government  by  publishing 
tAvo  or  three  pamphlets  on  the  elections.  M.  Dufaure 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  betAveen  the  prosecution  and 
the  decree  of  Novembei’,  1862,  Avhich  professedly  invited 
all  parties  in  France  to  a reneAved  participation  in  political 
activity.  It  is  intelligible  that  laAvs  against  political  associa- 
tions may  be  required  for  the  protection  of  Continental 
Governments,  although  they  are  found  unnecessary  in 
England  and  America.  The  clubs  of  the  great  Kevolution, 
and  the  institutions  Avhich  mimicked  them  in  1 848,  have  left 
unpleasant  memories  in  France ; but  there  is  a Avide  distinc- 
tion between  bodies  of  this  kind  and  meetings  of  a few  active 
politicians,  in  a private  house,  for  the  management  of  a 
particular  election.  M.  Berryer  may  perhaps  have  been 
justified  in  his  assumption  that  the  prosecution  was  instituted 
in  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  the  GoA’^ernment  candidates  in  the 
principal  cities  of  France. 

The  bold  and  poAverful  speeches  of  the  advocates  for  the 
accused  will  have  startled  the  parasites  of  the  Empire.  M. 
Berryer  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  republican  opinions  of 
his  colleagues,  but  the  representatives  of  all  political  parties 
were  unanimous  in  defending  the  principles  of  liberty.  M. 
Desmarest  desired  the  chief  laAV  officer  of  the  Crown  to  speak 
to  the  head  of  the  Government  as  the  Marquis  of  Dreux  Breze 
was  required  by  Mirabeau  to  convey  to  Louis  XVI.  the 
defiance  of  the  Third  Estate.  M.  Jules  Favre  declared  that 
the  true  issue  Avas  Avhether  the  Emperor’s  ]profession  of 
holding  poAver  by  the  Avill  of  the  people  was  “ a mockery,  a 
“ delusion,  and  a snare.”  To  Englishmen  it  would,  however, 
seem  that  the  speeches  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  Avere 
more  dangerous  to  the  Government  than  all  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Berryer  and  his  associates.  The  Procureur- General 
declared  that  it  Avould  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  English 
liberty  Avhen  the  French  dynasty  was  as  firmly  seated  as  the 
English  ; and  he  had  previously  informed  the  Court  and  the 
audience  that  the  Empire,  shining  like  the  sun,  was  all  the 
light  that  the  people  wanted.  The  courtiers  of  Domitian 
might  find  rivals  in  abjectness  among  the  flatterers  of 
Napoleon  III.  Time  alone  can  shoAv  Avhether  they  represent 
Avith  equal  fidelity  the  meanness  and  the  timidity  around 
them. 


LITEEATUEE  AND  STATESMEN. 

"TT OEACE  WALPOLE’S  Catalogue  of  Eoyal  and  Noble 
-OL  Authors  is  not  a discriminating  Avork.  Planned  chiefly 
for  the  glorification  of  the  blue  blood,  the  City  alderman’s 
grandson  seems  to  think  that  literature  is  highly  honoured 
when  Lord  Fanny  condescends  to  favour  the  Avorld  with  the 
trifles  of  an  elegant  and  otiose  muse.  If  Walpole  had  thought 
fit  to  distinguish  between  patrician  authors  Avho  have  ennobled 
letters  and  those  on  Avhom  letters  have  conferred  a higher 
nobility  than  that  of  birth,  his  list  Avould  have  gained  in  solidity 
AA'hat  it  lost  in  length.  There  are  two  or  three  clearly-marked 
phases  of  the  literary  profession.  In  old  times,  scholarship  was 
a distinct  calling,  and  a separate  manner  of  life.  In  the  middle 
ages,  literature  Avas  pursued  by  its  I'eAV  and  patient  students  as  a 


duty  little  less  than  religious.  In  Avhat  is  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  English  letters,  the  professional  Avriter  belonged  to  a 
craft  Avhich  Avas  tolerated  rather  than  honoured  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  Southey  Avas,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  labourers  Avho  scarcely  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  position  of  booksellers’  hacks.  In  our  own  days  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  authors  have  not  made  good  their 
position.  But  writing  is  now  a branch  of  recognised  manu- 
facture and  trade.  As  everybody  gets  paid  for  Avhat  he  Avrites, 
writing  folloAVS  the  ordinary  laAvs  of  trade.  It  is  produced, 
like  any  other  article  of  general  consumption,  to  order,  and,  in 
common  Avith  coats  and  shoes,  it  employs  craftsmen  of  every 
degree  of  skill.  The  result  is  that  literature  is  less  pursued 
for  its  OAvn  sake  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of 
letters.  There  is  something  disillusionizing  in  the  sumptuous 
returns  of  a successful  poem  or  novel  which  Ave  so  often 
noAv-a-days  hear  of ; and  while  in  open  market  there  is  sure 
to  be  some  sale  for  the  flimsiest  of  articles  and  tales,  the 
numbers  of  the  sacred  feiv  aaLo  Avrite  because  they  are 
impelled  by  motives  Avhich  are  not  altogether  material  are 
diminishing,  at  least  in  England.  It  is,  therefore,  an  especial 
duty  to  Avelcome  with  honour  those  to  Avhom  the  love  of  lucre 
is  less  a motive  than  the  love  of  letters.  Not  but  that  this 
feeling  of  respect  for  authors  Avho  must  be  above  pecuniary 
considerations  may  be  carried  too  far.  There  is  danger  of  a 
reaction.  The  Avork  of  gentlemen  and  lords  Avho  write  Avith 
ease,  and  Avithout  an  eye  to  their  banker’s  book,  may  come 
to  be  treated  with  undue  deference,  and  Avith  a misplaced 
immunity  from  fair  criticism,  on  the  mere  score  of  their 
unquestionable  superiority  to  the  venal  promptings  of  the 
pen. 

The  number  of  statesmen  and  political  men  who  have  com- 
bined the  pursuit  of  letters  Avith  the  business  of  government 
is  not  large,  and  it  reflects  some  credit  on  our  own  times, 
and  on  our  higher  education,  that  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  lettered  statesman  are  among  our  contemporaries.  A 
lettered  statesman  and  a literary  politician  are  tAVO  very  dif- 
ferent things.  France  has  produced  a redundant  crop  of  the 
literary  politician;  and  though  the  present  stagnation  of 
political  life  under  the  Empire  drives  men  to  the  desk  aaJio 
would,  under  other  auspices,  have  dignified  office,  Ave  are  not 
of  those  who  regret  that  journalism  has  not  yet,  in  England, 
been  used  as  the  ladder  by  which  the  difficult  heights  of 
DoAvning  Street  are  won.  If  Ave  have  had  no  Guizot  or 
Thiers,  it  is  something  that  France  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
boast  of  its  Cornewall  Leavis  and  its  Gladstone.  The 
present  Emperor  is  disposed, , in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to 
stand  alone ; and  the  head  of  the  State  challenges  his  place  in 
the  Academy,  and  desires  to  be  remembered  as  the  critical 
historian  no  less  than  as  the  Man  of  December.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  history  is  deficient  in  notables  who 
have  in  some  measure  combined  the  practical  and  literary 
life.  Cicero  is  the  great  example,  but  he  Avon  a command- 
ing place  in  public  affairs  by  his  professional  eminence,  and, 
at  the  best,  he  Avas  only  a dilettante  in  second-hand  philosophy. 
C^SAR  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Avrote  on  professional 
subjects.  Antoninus,  and  Julian,  aiid  Frederick  scarcely 
range  beyond  an  amateur  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Statesmen,  such  as  Sully,  emeriti,  disgraced,  or  shelved,  have 
often  employed  themselves  in  writing  memoirs  of  their  times,  in 
which  they  have  generally  sought  to  dictate  or  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  history  on  their  OAvn  successes,  or  more  fre- 
quently on  their  failures.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  politicians 
to  stoop  to  polite  letters,  or  to  the  study  of  art,  as  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of  the  Senate 
and  of  official  life.  Sir  Egbert  Walpole  was  no  author,  but 
the  fame  of  the  Holkham  Gallery  is  enough  to  redeem  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  coarsest  of  English  statesmen.  Peel 
Avas  a picture-collector.  But  it  has  not  been  always  the 
rule  that  statesmanship  and  authorship  hang  well  together 
on  the  same  shoulders.  What  Avas  only  partially  true  as 
regards  the  orator  of  whom  it  Avas  said  that  he 

...  to  party  gave  up  Avhat  Avas  meant  for  mankind, 
applies  in  all  its  fulness  to  a genius  so  great  and  original  as 
that  of  Bacon,  Avhose  official  life  was  only  a prolonged  instance 
of  a mistaken  or  misplaced  vocation. 

Lord  Derby’s  appearance  as  an  author,  who  must  have 
given  real  labour  and  much  earnest  Avork  to  a considerable 
literary  achievement,  reminds  us  that  among  recent  and  living 
statesmen  there  is  a particular  form  in  Avhich  letters  have 
been  successfully  cultivated  by  men  of  great  administrative 
powers  and  political  eminence.  Bolingbroke,  immersed  in  in- 
trigue, reflected  in  his  literary  career  the  vices  of  his  political 
life.  He  scarcely  acknowledged  the  works  upon  which  his 
name,  such  as  it  is,  depends ; and  Johnson’s  sarcasm,  that  he  left 
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a legacy  to  a beggarly  Scotchman  to  explode  the  sceptical 
blunderbuss  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  fire  in  person,  is 
scarcely  beyond  the  truth.  Shaftesbuky’s  Characteristics  was 
a posthumous  publication.  In  the  Georgian  era,  it  was  perhaps 
thought  that  literature  was  a disqualification  for  political,  as  it 
is  still  believed  to  be  for  legal,  eminence.  The  late  Sir  George 
CoKNEWALL  Lewis  is  almost  the  first,  as  he  is  certainly  the 
most  distinguished,  author  who  has  won  the  highest  eminence 
in  either  line  of  life.  But  in  this  instance,  as  certainly  in 
Lord  Macaulay’s,  the  author  overshadows  the  statesman’sTame. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Derby  present  a closer  parallel.  They 
have  done  well  both  in  letters  and  in  the  Cabinet.  But  their 
literary  are  subordinate . to  their  political  successes.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  reverses  the  picture ; so  perhaps 
does  Mr.  Disraeli  ; and  Lord  Wellesley  seems  only  to  have 
fallen  back  on  his  first  and  favourite  studies  in  retirement, 
while  Canning  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  up  that  elegant 
scholarship  which  made  his  youth  famous.  But  the 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitje 

can  be  no  motive  to  the  noble  translator  of  the  Iliad,  or  to  the 
accomplished  author  of  those  exhaustive  volumes  on  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  age.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Premier  that  was,  and  that  most  likely  will  be  again, 
reflect  the  bent  and  bias  of  our  highest  form  of  English 
education.  Eton  and  Oxford  may  well  point  out  these 
faithful  reflections  of  institutions  which,  after  all,  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  To  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Clay  the 
Ilissus  may  be  a paltry  stream,  and  the  Scamander  a sordid 
ditch.  But  even  Mr.  Cobden  cannot  affect  to  despise  the 
minds  which  think  it  no  condescension  or  levity  to  translate 
Greek  verses,  or  to  give  their  studious  days  and  anxious  vigils 
to  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.  What  is  the  especial  charm  which 
still  fires  even  aged  minds  steeped  from  early  youth  in  classical 
associations,  the  eulogists  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  classical  literature  is 
a sort  of  religion  in  the  old  education  of  England,  which  must 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
apologise  for  to  bystanders.  It  is  not  a mere  matter  of  early 
training ; the  quo  semel  est  imbuta  does  not  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  accounting  for  it.  Classical  studies  bite  and  eat  themselves 
into  an  English  nature.  They  will  always  be  breaking  out. 
Pitt  and  Fox,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  ease  rushing  to  their 
Virgil  and  Horace,  alike  testify  to  the  enduring  vitality  and 
hold  which  the  original  masters  of  taste  retain  on  the  educated 
mind.  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Stowell  prove  that  the  dry 
smoke  of  the  law  cannot  quench  the  divine  fire  which  was 
originally  kindled  from  the  first  and  greatest  lights  of  civilized 
life.  Halford  and  Holland,  in  another  profession,  bear 
witness  to  the  same  insatiable  yearning  for  the  classical  fountains 
of  our  first  inspiration.  In  the  Manchester  age,  when  at  last  it 
shall  receive  its  full  development  of  purely  material  wisdom, 
it  may  be  considered  at  the  best  to  be  an  amiable  weakness  to 
translate  or  to  comment  upon  Homer.  “All  the  works  of 
“ Thucydides  ” have  been  already  disparaged  in  comparison 
with  a single  number  of  the  Times,  which  of  late  years,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  the  profound  critic  who  is  insensible 
of  the  value  of  Athenian  history  does  not  condescend  to 
peruse.  We  can  quite  believe  that  the  unadorned  eloquence 
of  the  statesman  who  is  cynical  upon  Thucydides  owes  but 
little  to  Pericles  or  Demosthenes.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
have  little  reason  to  deplore  the  continued  cultivation,  even 
among  practical  statesmen,  of  those  studies  which  some  of  us 
think  have  largely  contributed  to  their  freedom  of  thought, 
and  which  none  of  us  can  deny  to  be  consistent  with  business 
habits  of  the  most  honest  and  laborious  kind. 

e 


THE  AUSTEALIAN  FEOG. 

There  is  always  something  comical  about  the  indignation 
of  a very  small  man.  He  may  really  have  good  cause 
for  it.  His  toes  may  have  been  inadvertently  trodden  upon,  or 
his  hat  may  really  have  been  knocked  into  the  gutter  by  the 
elbow  of  a short-sighted  passer-by.  But  the  just  grounds  for 
his  Avrath  are  entirely  forgotten  in  the  absurdity  of  his  mode 
of  expressing  it.  The  more  frantic  his  attempts  to  look 
imposing  and  strike  terror  into  his  assailant,  the  more  inex- 
tinguishable is  the  laughter  of  the  spectators.  It  is  a curious 
fact  in  natural  history,  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  phi- 
losophers, that  when  a little  man  quarrels  Avith  a big  man  he 
invariably  threatens  to  kick  him.  The  feat  is  one  which,  as  un- 
assisted reason  at  once  points  out,  can  only  be  performed,  in  the 
case  supposed,  with  the  troublesome  and  someAvhat  undignified 
assistance  of  a stool.  The  strength  of  the  instinct  manifesting 
itself  in  spite  of  the  natural  disadvantage  is  a phenomenon 
worthy  the  attention  of  men  of  science.  If  we  may  judge 


from  the  recent  example  of  Australia,  it  obviously  extends 
itself  from  individuals  to  communities.  The  colony  of 
Victoria,  whatever  glories  its  future  may  offer  to  the 
mental  vision  of  enthusiastic  diggers,  is  for  the  present  a very 
small  affair.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  tell  a colonist  that 
his  particular  settlement  is  not  the  biggest  country  in  the 
world.  Ho  is  painfully  conscious  that  he  is  obliged  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  by  the  effort  of  a vivid 
imagination,  and  therefore  he  splutters  with  more  than  a 
Welshman’s  wrath  if  a hint  of  the  unpleasant  fact  drops  from 
any  other  lips.  But  the  fact  remains  nevei-theless.  Victoria 
has  existed  for  only  five-and-twenty  years ; and  its  growth  in 
that  time,  Avhich  has  undoubtedly  been  rapid,  has  been  due  to 
large  accessions  of  that  estimable  portion  of  society  whose 
prospects  in  life  and  natural  tastes  render  gold-digging  an 
attractive  employment.  Even  now,  its  European  population  is 
so  scanty  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  pass  laws  to  hinder  the 
immigration  of  Chinamen,  lest  the  colony  should  become,  not 
European,  but  Chinese ; and  its  political  groAvth  and  public 
spirit  are  in  that  condition  that  it  prefers  to  depend  for  its 
defence  again.st  aggression,  not  upon  its  OAvn  strength,  but  upon 
such  aid  as  the  compassion  or  the  facility  of  the  English  tax- 
payer may  be  content  to  concede.  Thus  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict, it  calls  for  its  stool,  and  lifts  up  its  toe  to  kick  Old  England. 

The  policy  of  continuing  transportation  to  Western  Australia 
is  undoubtedly  open  to  serious  question.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a more 
convenient,  and  perhaps  a more  inexpensive,  mode  of  disposing 
of  our  criminals  than  any  other  that  is  at  present  practicable. 
It  also  enriches  the  Western  Australians,  who  are  content  Avith 
the  arrangement  and  desire  that  it  should  continue.  On  fiscal 
grounds,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  the  bare  ground  of  justice,  the 
practice  appears  to  be  unassailable.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  our  penal  system  is  formed  upon  other  principles 
besides  those  of  sound  finance,  or  even  of  strict  justice.  A 
moral  aim,  some  hope  of  raising  the  morality  of  our  fellow- 
men,  underlies  it  aU.  But  for  this,  the  simplest  plan  Avould 
be  to  lock  up  for  life  the  class  of  criminals  whose  presence  at 
large  in  England  causes  us  alarm.  Such  a plan  would 
not  be  unjust,  and  might  be  made  as  cheap  as  any  other 
We  are  deterred  fi’om  it  by  a desire,  if  possible,  to 
reclaim  in  some  degree  the  criminals  in  question.  But 
if  it  appears  that  a plan  which  we  have  adopted  for 
this  end  has  the  effect  of  spreading  the  infection  of  crime 
elsewhere,  our  moral  aim  is  clearly  frustrated.  Trans- 
portation, therefore,  to  or  near  to  rising  communities,  be- 
comes open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  either  too  little  or  too 
much.  If  we  care  only  for  bare  justice,  it  is  not  Avorth  the 
while ; if  our  aspirations  rise  to  benevolence,  it  is  a failure. 
But  all  this  is  for  our  own  consideration  only.  It  does  not 
give  the  slenderest  handle  to  these  pert  colonists  for  pre- 
suming to  question  the  mode  in  which  we  please  to  deal  with 
portions  of  our  own  territory  with  Avhich  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  still  less  for  their  recent  queer  attempt  to  spite  us  for  the 
course  we  have  taken. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  feelings  of  some  com- 
miseration the  expirees  Avho  are  the  subjects  of  this  experi- 
ment. It  may  be  that  some  of  them  are  partially  reformed, 
and  have  something  which  may  be  called  a conscience.  The 
position  of  such  a man,  if  there  be  one  among  them, 
must  be  embarrassing.  He  is  under  an  implied  contract 
to  commit  murder,  or  at  least  highway  robbery,  directly 
he  sets  foot  in  England.  Unlqss  he  does  so,  he  is  clearly 
disappointing  the  expectations  of  his  employers  in  Victoria. 
They  did  not  spend  their  money  merely  to  send  back 
harmless  and  respectable  citizens  to  the  Mother-country. 
Their  object  Avas  to  punish  the  British  community  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  same  kind  of  suffering  Avhich  they  say 
they  have  undergone  from  the  ravages  of  the  bushrangers 
who  have  come  over  to  them  from  Western  Australia. 
If  any  of  the  expirees  who  are  now  upon  their  Avay  to  our 
shores  shall  neglect  to  commit  a good  rousing  crime  A\dthin 
a reasonable  time  after  his  arrival,  he  Avill  be  committing  a 
positive  fraud  upon  the  enterprising  Australian  Avho  paid  his 
passage.  If  the  reforming  discipline  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed  is  not  a total  failure,  and  the  lectures  of  the  Chaplain 
have  not  been  Avholly  without  effect,  he  Avill  enjoy  no  peace 
of  mind  until  he  has  garotted  somebody  ; and  if  he  is  at  all 
a man  of  a high  sense  of  honour,  he  Avill  feel  that  so  expensii’e 
an  outlay  as  that  Avhich  has  been  made  on  his  behalf  Avill 
hardly  be  repaid  until  he  has  damaged  at  least  half  a dozen 
British  Avindpipes.  The  danger  of  being  possibly  hanged  in 
the  course  of  his  operations  Avill  only  stimulate  his  generous 
mind  to  greater  exertions.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  feel  a 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  to  his  old  friend  the 
Chaplain,  if  he  should  happen  to  see  him,  his  neiv  profession 
of  garotting  agent  to  a Crime-exporting  Company  in  Australia; 
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and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expose  his  untutored  mind  to  the 
casuistical  perplexities  in  which  his-  engagements  with  his 
principals  will  involve  him.  Even  the  Australian  exporter 
will  occasionally  feel  embarrassed  in  his  conscience,  or  what- 
ever passes  by  that  name  in  his  organization.  He  cannot  blind 
himself  to  the  claim  for  additional  remuneration  which  an 
active  criminal  will  have  upon  him.  He  cannot  treat  the 
timid  and  slothful  expiree  who  barely  fulfils  his  contract  by 
occasionally  picking  a pocket,  as  worthy  of  the  same  hire  as 
the  indefatigable  servant  who  overawes  the  whole  of  Mayfair 
with  a knuckle-duster.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  feel  some 
embarrassment  as  to  the  legal  consequences  of  the  kind  of 
partnership  with  crime  into  which  he  has  entered.  Murder 
Companies  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  be  formed 
on  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  If  it  is  proved  that  he 
paid  the  passage  of  certain  criminals  to  England,  because  they 
were  criminals,  and  therefore  likely  to  punish  the  English  for 
the  ravages  of  the  West  Australian  bushrangers,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  held  to  have  paid  their  passage  with  the  intent  and 
desire  that  they  should  commit  crimes  on  their  arrival;  and 
if,  on  their  arrival,  they  do  commit  some  crime  punishable 
capitally, it  may  be  a nice  legal  question  whether  their  accom- 
plice across  the  water  is  not  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  and 
whether  his  own  passage  ought  not  accordingly  to  be  taken  to 
a place  where  short  sentences  have  not  been  introduced. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  might  fairly  have  induced 
Mr.  Cardwell  to  suspend  transportation  at  this  time,  inde- 
pendently of  the  complaints  of  the  Australians.  The  discovery 
of  fertile  land  likely  to  be  colonized  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boirrhood  of  the  penal  settlement  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  de- 
tract seriously  from  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  punishment. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  concession  should  have  taken 
place  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  insolence  both  of  the 
colonists  themselves  and  of  their  Prime  Minister  had  passed  all 
former  example.  It  will  only  serve  to  confirm  an  impression 
which  is  imfortunately  prevalent  among  all  the  colonies,  that  the 
loss  of  them  would  be  so  terrible  a calamity  to  England  that  she 
will  submit  to  any  Avrong  or  any  insult  rather  than  risk  it. 
The  imlucky  British  taxpayer  is  in  hard  case.  He  maintains 
a number  of  poor  relations,  some  partially,  some  almost 
entirely.  It  is  not  only  out  of  pure  benevolence,  but  also, 
as  is  the  way  with  rich  men,  as  part  of  his  state  and  dignity, 
in  order  to  proclaim  to  the  world  how  big  a man  he  is.  He 
has  been  often  pressed  to  get  rid  of  these  poor  relations. 
Clever  calculators  have  repeatedly  proved  to  him  that  they 
are  only  a dead  weight  upon  his  revenues,  and  they  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  to  him  that,  if  he  would  but 
cast  them  off,  he  Avould  not  only  be  a richer  man,  but  a much 
more  powerful  man,  and  that  the  world  would  have  a greater 
opinion  of  him  then  than  it  has  now.  He  half  believes 
their  assurances,  but  he  has  always  refused  to  give  Avay.  Blood 
is  thicker  than  Avater,  he  says,  and  he  magnanimously  an- 
nounces his  determination  at  all  hazards  to  stand  by  his  poor 
relations.  He  has  even  tried  to  silence  his  unwelcome  ad- 
visers by  persuading  himself  that  they  are  not  only  no  expense 
but  a positive  advantage ; and  that  giving  them  their  holdings 
gratis  (which  it  cost  him  no  small  sum  to  acquire  and  bring 
into  cultivation),  and  paying  their  heavy  laAvyers’  bills  in- 
ciArred  in  keeping  off  trespassers,  is  rather  a profitable  invest- 
ment of  money  than  otherwise.  Quietly  reposing  in  this 
magnanimous  frame  of  mind,  he  is  not  a little  discomposed  at 
being  suddenly  set  upon  by 'his  poor  relations,  all  declaring 
that  they  knoAv  he  can’t  get  on  without  them,  that  he  Avill  be 
a bankrupt  and  a beggar,  and  will  end  his  days  in  the 
workhouse,  unless  they  stay  with  him,  and  that  he  must  do  all 
kinds  of  things — pay  more  money,  and  give  up  his  rights  over 
more  land — if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
them.  The  situation  is  novel,  and  we  have  not  quite  realized 
it  yet.  The  British  taxpayer  is  rubbing  his  eyes  and  asking 
himself  if  these  are  really  the  poor  relations  to  whom  he 
thought  he  had  been  so  generous.  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
present  submissiveness  arises  more  from  pure  bewilderment 
than  any  other  feeling.  The  present  relation  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies  cannot  last  long  if  it 
is  to  be  utilized  by  the  colonists  in  this  fashion.  The  sentiment 
of  extended  empire  is  strong  with  the  English,  as  Avith  every 
other  energetic  people ; but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  empire  of 
a very  Irish  kind.  The  Imperial  authority  cannot  command, 
and  exists  only  to  pay  and  to  obey.  The  dependencies  are 
not  only  independent,  but  they  levy  war,  Avith  the  only 
missiles  at  their  disposal,  against  the  klother-country,  if  it 
declines  to  concede  demands  Avhich  no  foreign  countiy  would 
dare  to  make.  If  the  Eastern  colonies  of  Australia  Avere 
foreign  countries,  our  estimates  Avould  be  coiisidei  ably  lighter, 
our  self-defence  in  war  Avould  be  a far  less  formidable  under- 


taking, and  Ave  should  be  free  to  transport  to  Western 
Australia  or  not,  as  Ave  thought  fit,  Avithout  any  external 
interference.  It  is  for  the  Australian  colonists  to  reflect 
whether  this  is  a view  of  the  subject  Avhioh  it  is  Avise  for  them 
to  press  too  forcibly  upon  the  public  mind  in  England. 


THE  KIRKCALDY  SABBATARIANS. 

A (PISTINGUISHED  and  witty  writer  some  years  ago 
defended  his  weekly  habit  of  taking  a Sunday  Avalk  into 
the  country  upon  the  plea  that  he  preferred  reading  sermons 
in  stones  to  hearing  sermons  from  sticks.  The  Free  Kirk  in 
Scotland,  acting  upon  the  sacred  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
prefers  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  sticks.  II  faut  vivre. 
Sticks  must  live.  When  the  Presbytery  hear  of  trains 
running  upon  the  Sunday,  they  feel  that  sooner  or  later 
they  may  find  themselves  in  the  celebrated  position  of 
Demetrius  the  silversmith.  “ Sirs,  ye  knoAV  that  by  this 
“ craft  Ave  have  our  wealth,  and  this  our  craft  is  in  danger 
“ to  be  set  at  nought.”  The  thought  that  the  Free  Kirk’s 
monopoly  is  really  imperilled  by  lawless  locomotives  which 
have  contracted  the  sinful  custom  of  whistling  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  even  Sunday  walking  sticks  may  get  the 
better  in  time  of  Sunday  talking  sticks,  has  set  all  Kirkcaldy 
in  a glow.  The  first  consequence  has  been  a ceremony  of  a 
very  gloomy  nature.  Many  things  in  this  Avorld  are  gloomy. 
Presbyterian  discourses  are  not  themselves  invariably  the 
reverse.  There  are  methods  of  making  speech  so  dreary  that 
a Trappist  existence  of  perpetual  silence  seems  sunshine 
in  comparison.  A prison  diet  of  Scotch  tracts,  with  fresh 
Kirkcaldy  ministers  turned  on  every  feiv  hours,  Avould  damp 
the  cheerfulness  even  of  a lively  Silvio  Pellico  far  more  than 
the  most  solitary  confinement.  But  there  is  something 
gloomier  still,  something  so  ineffably  triste  that  the  Free  Kirk 
Presbytery  deserv'^e  the  highest  credit  for  having  thought  of 
it.  The  wind  that  whistles  round  Kirkcaldy  in  the  winter 
cannot  itself  sound  more  bleak  than  the  bare  idea.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a Free  Kirk  Select  Committee  to 
sit  upon  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Observance.  The  IHrkcaldy 
Presbytery  hav'e  actually  created  this  sad-eyed  and  melan- 
choly monster.  To  the  honour  of  Scotch  martyrology  it  is, 
moreover,  to  be  added  that  men  have  been  found  willing  to 
serve  upon  the  Committee  in  question,  and  solemnly  to  draAV 
up  a congenial  report.  They  must  accordingly  be  pious  and 
earnest  men,  and  let  us  hope  that  they  are  cheerful  people  to 
come  across  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  Last  Wed- 
nesday week,  the  Free  Kirk  Presbytery  met  in  conclave  to 
listen  to  the  Committee’s  ofiicial  report,  and.  a Mr.  Ballingalu 
was  entrusted  Avith  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud.  The  meeting 
is  considered  to  have  been  productive  of  much  spiritual  com- 
fort and  satislaction  to  all  concerned ; and  genuine  pleasure 
was  felt  and  expressed  at  the  talent  with  which  Mr.  Bal- 
lingall’s  report  had  sketched  off  the  wickedness  of  mankind, 
and  the  desperate  aspect  of  the  spiritual  horizon. 

The  immediate  subject  of  discussion  was  the  prevalence  of 
Sunday  luggage-trains,  more  especially  upon  the  North 
British  line.  Mr.  Ballingall  had.  been  round,  in  the 
capacity  of  a Avalking  religious  vinaigrette,  and  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  porters  and  the  other  railway  officials.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  according  to  this  gentleman,  has  condemned 
the  luggage-trains.  The  only  people  who  still  insist  upon 
their  running  are  the  railway  directors.  At  first  sight  it  might 
have  been  deemed  a consolatory  thought  that  Sunday  is 
devoted,  on  the  North  British  Railway,  to  the  luggage-traffic, 
for  no  better  proof  could  be  given  that  there  was  very  little 
passenger-traffic  on  that  day.  Mr.  Ballingall,  however, 
chose  rather  to  reflect  on  the  cloudy  side  of  the  picture  ; nor, 
indeed,  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  all  whistling  is  a sin,  luggage- 
trains  are  even  more  sinful  than  those  devoted  to  passengers. 
To  a certain  extent,  even  reasonable  people  may  possibly  be 
placed  in  the  singular  position  of  agreeing  for  once  with  Mr. 
Ballingall.  As  a rule,  it  is  obvioasly  to  be  desired  that  all 
stokers,  pokers,  porters,  and  station-masters  should  be  at 
church,  or  even  enjoying  moderate  rest,  rather  than  that  their 
Sunday  should  be  taken  fi-om  them.  The  great  excuse, 
accordingly,  for  Sunday  luggage-trains  is  not  so  much  that 
they  save  lime  or  money  as  that  they  save  lives.  On  this 
principle,  it  is  possible  that  the  directors  who  order  them 
to  run  keep  nearer  to  the  Divine  law  than  the  reckless 
and  fanatical  Sabbatarian  Avho  would  sooner  see  a rail- 
Avay  accident  on  the  Monday  than  a railway  engine  Avith 
its  steam  up  the  day  bel'ore.  The  true  temper,  indeed,  of  the 
Kirkcaldy  Presbytery  Avas  seen  Avhen  they- came  to  consider 
Sunday  excursions  in  general.  Mr.  Douglass  of  Kirkcaldy 
complained  that  the  railway  companies  converted  their  lines 
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into  machinery  for  “ catering  to  the  wants  of  the  profane  and 
“ the  dissolute,  and  for  iriigating  tlie  country  with  tlie  scum 
“ of  the  community.”  In  some  such  terms  the  pious  Pharisee 
in  the  sacred  parable  might  have  spoken  of  his  fellow-country- 
man who  stood  afar  off,  who  seldom  fasted  in  the  week,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  walked  farther  than  Eabbinical  tradition 
permitted  on  the  Sabbath.  To  English  ears,  Mr.  Douglass  of 
Kirkcaldy  is,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  remain,  an  unknown 
personage.  His  morals  are  doubtless  as  austere  as  Ins  lan- 
guage is  uncharitable.  He  may  be  an  admirable  father  and 
husband,  though  he  is  probably  a dreary  kind  of  person  to 
talk  to  in  a raihvay  train,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  a 
passion  for  administering  tracts.  But  the  strange  world  out- 
side Kirkcaldy  will  not  be  disposed  to  conceive  the  pleasantest 
or  most  respectful  estimate  of  a provincial  gentleman  who  has 
the  impertinence  to  call  all  Sunday  travellers,  who  seek 
health  and  relaxation  in  the  solitudes  of  Scotch  scenery,  by  so 
opprobrious  a name.  “ Scum  ” is  a virulent  epithet.  Politicians 
of  the  higlr  breeding  of  Mr.  Eoebuck  use  it  in  public  to 
denote  vast  masses  of  mankind.  Moralists  and  philantln-o- 
pists  are  chary  of  employing  it  at  all  about  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Prom  a religious  stand-point  its  use  may  be  still 
njore  questionable.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if,  in 
future,  we  consider  those  who  apply  it  wholesale,  wdiether  in 
religion  or  politics,  as  humble  rivals  of  the  polished  states- 
manship of  Mr.  Eoebuck  or  the  genial  piety  of  Mr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Douglass  had  not  exhausted  his  vocabulary  even  by 
so  sw'eeping  an  anathema.  He  w^ent  on  to  speak  of  the  section 
of  the  community  which  was  “ opposed  to  the  proper 
“ observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.”  “ If  they  could  be  gathered 
‘‘  together,”  said  Mr.  Douglass,  “the  mass  would  be  Ibund  to 

consist  of  infidels,  of  latitudinarians,  and  the  blackguardism 
“ of  the  country.”  Even  the  male  virago  who  gave  utterance 
to  this  ridiculous  nonsense  wms  hardly  perhaps  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  his  proposition.  The  “ proper  observance  ” 
of  the  Sabbath,  if  it  means  anything,  means  such  an  observance 
of  the  day  as  would  seem  “ proper  ” to  Mr.  Douglass.  Large 
numbers  of  religious  men  and  women  in  England,  if  not  in 
Scotland,  distinctly  regard  the  Presbyterian  view  of  Sunday 
as  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  calculated 
to  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  And  these 
are  “ the  blackguards  of  the  country,”  says  Mr.  Douglass, 
waving  his  hand  at  them  in  a mass.  Nor  do  his  puritanical 
auditors  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  intolerance  and 
absurdity  of  the  statement.  No  sentiment  ever  thrust  by 
audacious  novelists  into  the  mouth  of  some  Scotch  maiden 
aunt  in  the  recesses  of  a Highland  country  house  could  have 
been  more  grotesque,  yet  Kirkcaldy  drank  it  all  down  as 
Gospel  truth.  Evidently,  the  charity  which  thinks  no  evil  is  not 
a member  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Presbytery.  Mr.  Douglass  went 
on  to  express  a hope  that  the  railway  officials  in  general  would 
strike  sooner  than  permit  the  present  “ desecration  ” to  continue. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  a monomaniac  upon  this  one 
point.  That  a people  so  intelligent  as  the  Scotch  should  allow 
one  extravagant  idea  to  seize  upon  their  minds  in  this  way,  and 
to  overshadow  all  other  religious  sentiments,  is  simply  marvel- 
lous. Wherever  a Scotchman  goes  he  carries  with  him  in  his 
head  his  mania  for  planting  the  Scotch  “ Sabbath.”  It  is  as 
tlifficult  to  drive  the  Scotch  Sabbath  out  as  Sydney  Smith 
thought  it  was  to  drive  a joke  in.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  utterances  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Free  Kirk,  there  comes  a voice 
across  the  seas  from  Polynesia.  The  Scotch  Sabbath  seems  to 
have  been  planted  there  among  the  natives,  and  to  have  found 
an  advocate  in  a clergyman  with  a name  that  sounds  as  if  it 
came  from  beyond  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Macfaulake,  writing  for 
the  Missionary  Magazine,  describes  plaintively  the  incursions 
of  the  French  upon  his  island,  and  their  determination  to  turn 
Mr.  Macfarlane’s  parishioners  into  Eoman  Catholics.  The 
French  are  accused  of  forbidding  the  natives  to  read  the 
Bible.  “ The  next  step,”  says  Mr.  Macfaklane,  “ will  be 
“ to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  in  France.” 
Such,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Macfaklane,  is  to  be  the  cul- 
minating otttrage  before  which  even  the  suppression  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  would  pale.  To  take  the  Bible  away 
is  bad  enough,  but  to  take  the  Scotch  Sabbath  away  too  is  a 
t}ranny  at  which  he  stands  aghast.  Even  a breechless 
islander,  of  the  Man  Friday  cast,  would  revolt  at  the  idea. 
Not  many  years  ago,  a sceptical  writer  in  a well-known 
periodical  launched  a violent  attack  against  English  mission- 
aries. He  asserted  that  the  effect  of  their  teaching  was  to 
destroy  life  and  vitality  among  their  native  converts ; and  it 
■was  said  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  chief  evils  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  missionary  Sunday.  The  accusation  was  one- 
sided and  unjust;  but  though  Polynesian  natives  may  not  be 
in  danger  of  extirpation  from  the  adoption  of  Scotch  i 


Sabbalarianisin,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  with  Mr.  Macfaklane 
that  the  regenerated  savage  must  needs  view  with  indignation 
or  disgust  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  Scotch  theory  of 
Sunday.  We  are  not  all  of  us  Douglasses  or  Ballingalls. 
Man  is  not  born  with  a Judaic  turn  of  mind  ; unless  indeed 
he  is  born  at  Kirkcaldy,  wliich  would  'account  for  anything. 
No  English  counsel  would  be  much  valued  at  that  abode  of 
bigots;  otherwise  Kirkcaldy  gentlemen  might  be  delicately 
advised  either  to  think  more  gently,  or  to  talk  less  bitterly,  of 
that  great  world  outside  of  which  they  know  so  little,  and 
which  they  so  sincerely  despise. 


AMERICA. 

ENEEAL  SHEEMAN’S  daring  inarch  from  Atlanta  to 
the  South  or  to  the  East  is  probably  part  of  a formidable 
combination.  During  the  long  and  bloody  campaigns  of  the 
present  year,  the  Federal  Generals  have  been  more  than  once 
compelled  to  abandon  their  original  plans;  but  they  have 
learned  from  experience  to  depend  on  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  their  Government,  and  the  enterprises  into  which 
they  have  been  forced  as  alternative  projects  are  not  the  least 
hopeful  of  the  war.  Newspaper  correspondents  endeavour 
to  prove,  with  untiring  adulation,  that  every  change  of  base  or 
of  object  is  but  a portion  of  a predetermined  scheme.  Accord- 
ing to  his  faithful  sycophants.  Grant  advanced  on  Eichmond 
from  the  North  that  he  might  besiege  it  on  the  South,  and 
Sherman  commenced  the  formation  of  vast  magazines  at 
Atlanta  with  the  intention  of  emptying  and  destroying  them. 
Military  ability  is,  however,  shown  as  strongly  in  ready  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances  as  in  original  foresight.  It  is  certain  that, 
when  Sherman  arrived  at  Atlanta  after  an  arduous  campaign, 
he  intended  to  make  it  another  link  in  the  chain  of  posts  of 
which  Nashville  ttas  the  extremity  and  Chattanooga  the 
centre.  His  own  apology  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole 
population  was  founded  on  an  alleged  military  necessity  which 
has  already  ceased  to  exist.  As  there  is  no  reason  for  accusing 
him  of  wanton  and  purposeless  inhumanity,  it  is  certain 
that  he  would  have  continued  to  hold  Atlanta  if  his  designs 
had  not  been  changed  by  Beauregard’s  bold  atttack  upon  his 
communications.  While  the  Confederate  army  was  still  in 
Southern  Georgia,  Sherman  had  distributed  a large  force  along 
the  railway  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  Every  bridge  on 
the  line  had  its  guard-house,  and  the  intervening  length  of 
road  Avas  regularly  patrolled.  Small  detachments  of  the  enemy 
could  effect  no  serious  damage,  and  no  apprehension  was  en- 
tertained of  an  attack  in  force.  When  Hood  passed  round  his 
right  wing,  Sherman  immediately  followed  him  with  a superior 
force,  leaving  a competent  garrison  in  Atlanta.  The  Confede- 
rates retreated  before  him  towards  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
but  Sherm.an  kneiv  that,  as  soon  as  he  withdrew  his  army 
southward,  the  enemy  would  again  intercept  his  communi- 
cations.' He  had  previously  ascertained  that  his  occupation 
of  the  raihvay  failed  to  involve  the  conquest  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  no  adequate  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by 
following  Hood  to  the  westAvard,  especially  as  there  was 
little  hope  of  forcing  him  to  a battle.  In  the  presence  of  un- 
expected complications,  Sherman  determined  on  changing  the 
Avhole  plan  of  the  campaign.  He  has  postponed  the  conquest 
of  Georgia  and  the  anticipated  overthroAV  of  Beauregard 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  seiuous  damage  on  the  enemy  in 
another  quarter,  and  of  ultimately  combining  his  movements 
with  Grant’s  operations  against  Eichmond. 

His  first  efforts  Avere  directed  to  the  partial  repair  of  the 
Chattanooga  railAvay,  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  stores  and 
reinforcements  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  front.  At  the 
same  time,  he  made  demonstrations  against  Hood’s  army  in 
the  direction  of  Alabama;  and,  as  soon  as  his  preparations 
Avere  complete,  he  organized  a vast  moveable  column  of  50,000 
men,  including  a considerable  force  of  cavalry,  and  moved 
rapidly  to  the  South  of  Atlanta.  General  Thomas,  the  ablest 
of  his  lieutenants,  is  left  to  hold  Be.auregard  and  Hood  in 
check,  Avhile  the  main  army,  Avith  thirty  days’  rations,  moves 
through  an  untouched  country,  in  which,  for  the  present, 
there  is  no  serious  opposition  to  be  feared.  It  is  calculated, 
by  sanguine  Federal  Avriters,  that  he  Avill  occupy  a month  in 
reaching  the  coast  at  Mobile,  at  Savannah,  or  at  Beaufort ; and, 
unless  his  progre.ss  is  checked,  he  AviU  be  able  to  derive  supplies 
at  an  earlier  period  from  the  flotillas  Avhich  avlU  aivait  his 
appearance.  In  a general  order,  he  has  taken  the  apparently 
superfluous  precaution  of  directing  officers  and  men  to  forage 
as  liberally  as  possible,  and  to  deAmstate  the  country  as  they 
pass ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  army  Avill  provide 
itself  with  large  additions  to  the  stores  Avhich  accompany  its 
march.  But  generals  have  often  found  that  habits  of  plunder 
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demoralize  the  soldiery ; and  the  Confederate  detachments, 
which  may  be  collected  to  oppose  the  advance,  although  they 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  ofier  battle,  rvill  not  fail  to 
intercept  foragers  and  stragglers,  and  to  compel  the  army  to 
march  in  a concentrated  form.  If  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
amounts  to  three  hundred  miles,  the  expedition  will  occupy 
more  than  thirty  days.  An  army  which  has  broken  loose 
from  its  base  must  carry  with  it  cumbrous  trains  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  will  constantly 
accumulate  as  the  column  advances.  The  Confederate  Generals 
will  not  fail  to  take  every  method  of  delaying  Sherman’s 
march  by  breaking  up  the  roads,  and  perhaps  by  wasting  the 
country  in  his  front.  A mere  ditch  or  a fence,  which  delays 
a regiment  for  an  hour,  may  sometimes  involve  the  loss  of  a 
day,  and  although  there  is  nothing  to  dread  in  the  genial 
climate  of  Georgia  from  the  cold  of  Avinter,  a rainy 
season  might  almost  render  the  roads  impassable.  It 
is  not  known  whether  Macon  or  Augusta  is  sufficiently 
fortified  to  defy  a sudden  assault ; but  unless  Sherman  can  take 
either  place  on  his  march,  he  must  leave  it  in  his  rear,  as  he  has 
neither  time  nor  means  for  undertaking  a regular  siege.  At 
Macon  his  object  would  perhaps  be  sufficiently  attained  by 
breaking  up  the  railroads,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
intends  to  approach  Augusta.  The  State  militiamen  of  Georgia 
ought  to  be  able  to  defend  fortifications,  if  there  is  time  to 
recall  them  to  the  field  after  their  premature  disbandment. 

The  success  Avhich  has  hitherto  attended  Sherman  since  the 
check  which  he  sustained  in  the  early  spring  raises  a pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  his  present  enter- 
prise. Although  General  Beauregard  promises  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Georgia,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  confront 
Sherman  with  an  equal  force,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
Thomas  from  overrunning  the  country  rvhich  the  Confederates 
have,  during  the  present  year,  recovered  on  the  East  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  rumour  that  General  Lee  has  detached  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  to  resist  Sherman’s 
advance,  still  requires  confirmation;  and  the  great  import- 
ance which  the  Confederate  Commander-in-Chief  has  attached 
to  the  possession  of  North-Western  Virginia  renders  it  im- 
probable that  he  should  leave  Sheridan  at  liberty  to  advance 
without  serious  opposition  toAvards  Lynchburg.  If,  however, 
Sherman  is  baffled  in  his  undertaking,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage during  the  past  year  Avill  have  been  largely  in  favour  of 
the  Confederates.  On  the  other  hand,  Eichmond  would  be  in 
imminent  danger  if  Sherman  succeeded  in  reaching  Beaufort 
with  a large  and  effective  army.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible, against  such  an  addition  to  the  enemy’s  force,  for  Lee  to 
maintain  his  communications  Avith  the  South  and  with  the 
West.  Yet,  in  the  last  resort,  he  could  easily  secure  a retreat 
into  Tennessee,  Avhere  the  Federals  are  already  hard  pressed  by 
some  of  his  officers.  The  war  Avould  certainly  not  be  termi- 
nated by  the  loss  of  Virginia,  if  the  entire  country  to  the  West 
of  the  mountains  and  to  the  frontier  of  Kentucky  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Confederates.  It  is  impossible  that  Sherman 
should  conquer  any  part  of  Georgia,  although  he  may  make 
his  way  fi-om  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Alabama, 
neai’ly  the  whole  of  Mississippi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Louisiana  are  now  free  from  the  presence  of  the  invader ; and 
even  if  Sherman  arrived  on  the  coast  with  an  unbroken  army, 
the  territory  Avhich  he  had  proposed  to  recover  to  the  Union 
is  noAv  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Confederates.  If 
Lee  were  forced  to  evacuate  Richmond,  he  would  probably  be 
able  to  reconquer  Nashville,  Avhich  is  already  annoyed,  if 
not  seriously  threatened,  by  the  operations  of  Confederate 
detachments. 

The  atrocious  attempt  to  burn  New  York  is  undoubtedly 
the  Avork  of  some  irresponsible  fanatic,  but  it  Avill  of  course 
be  attributed  to  the  Southern  Government,  or  perhaps  to  one 
of  its  generals.  The  outrage  will  provide  a neAv  excitement, 
in  addition  to  the  sanguine  anticipations  which  are  founded 
tipon  Sherman’s  march.  Political  agitation  has  naturally 
subsided  since  the  decisive  result  of  the  Presidential  election, 
and,  as  usual,  not  the  smallest  interest  is  felt  in  the  approaching 
meeting  of  Congress.  A legislative  Assembly  which  exercises 
no  control  over  administration  or  general  policy  is  likely  both 
to  incur  and  to  deserve  contemptuous  indifference.  The 
Congress  has,  in  its  last  Session,  voted  all  the  measures  which 
the  Government  proposed ; and,  if  further  loans  or  taxes  are 
demanded,  they  will  be  granted  without  hesitation.  The 
members  Avill  be  at  a loss  for  subject-matter  for  their  speeches, 
as  there  is  no  longer  any  Presidential  election  to  discuss ; but 
their  assemblage  Avill  create  some  curiosity,  as  it  will  enable 
kir.  Lincoln,  in  his  annual  Message,  to  announce  his  inten- 
tions, and  to  explain  the  prospects  of  the  Government.  The 
reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury  will 


probably  throw  some  light  on  the  progress  of  enlistment,  and 
on  the  condition  of  the  finances.  Mr.  Fessenden  has  hitherto 
been  fortunate  in  borrowing,  and  he  has  consequently 
not  been  forced  to  issue  additional  amounts  of  paper 
currency.  The  comparatively  moderate  premium  on 
gold  represents  a rapid  increase  of  the  debt,  and  of 
the  proportion  of  annual  charge  to  the  entire  capital. 
The  interest  probably  by  this  time  absorbs  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  but,  as  long  as  loans  can  be  negotiated,  the  deficiency 
of  revenue  will  cause  no  serious  embarrassment.  The  Con- 
federates will  regard  with  keener  anxiety  Mr.  Stanton’s 
account  of  the  supply  of  recruits  for  the  army.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wants  of  the  different  generals  have  been  lavishly 
supplied,  and  possibly  the  original  numbers  of  the  army  may 
have  been  maintained,  notAvithstanding  the  great  expenditure 
of  life  during  the  year.  With  abundance  of  men  and  money 
at  his  disposal,  the  President  avUI  probably  announce  to 
Congress  the  approaching  termination  of  a struggle  Avhich  to 
outside  observers  seems  endless. 


ADmRALTY  REVELATIONS. 

The  mysterious  Board  has  spoken  within  the  compass  of 
a week  by  the  mouths  of  its  Secretary  and  Civil  Lord, 
and  though  dark  hints  of  possible  retrenchment  are  artistically 
Avoven  into  the  Aveb,  the  fabric  is,  at  the  same  time,  judi- 
ciously shot  Avith  threads  of  a different  colour,  in  the  shape 
of  intimations  of  the  costly  work  which  the  Navy  undoubtedly 
still  requires.  Evidently  the  Avord  has  gone  forth  to  pitcli 
the  key-note  so  as  to  suit  any  strain,  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  economy  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  both  Mr. 
Childers  and  Lord  Clarence  Paget  deserve  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  address  with  which  they  have  lelt  it  open  to 
the  Government  either  to  reduce  or  increase  the  Estimates  as 
may  be  found  judicious.  To  one  branch  of  expenditure  the 
Admiralty  does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  committed.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  accommodation  of  the  Dockyards  has  become  a 
necessity  of  so  alarming  a kind  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  postpone  it  after  the  fashion  which  has  been  in  vogue  for 
many  years.  Prolonged  pressure  has  at  length  told  upon  the 
Admiralty,  and  a Avant  Avhich  has  been  over  and  over  again 
proclaimed  by  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  and  has 
now  been  recognised  by  the  Report  of  a Committee,  will 
in  some  measure  be  supplied.  It  Avould  absorb  the 
Estimates  of  several  years  to  provide  our  Navy  Avith  the 
docks  and  basins  Avhich  are  immediately  required,  but 
it  is  something  to  learn  that  the  Admiralty  has  opened 
its  eyes,  and  that,  however  inadequately,  an  effort  Avill  be 
made  to  bring  the  Dockyards  a little  nearer  to  the  scale 
which  the  fleet  requires  than  they  have  been  since  the 
practice  of  building  large  ships  was  introduced.  A speech 
which  contains  so  important  an  announcement  cannot  be  con- 
sidered empty,  but  it  is  obvious  enough  that  both  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty  were  under  orders  to  say  as 
little  as  possible.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  eloquence  Avas 
expended  on  the  usual  platitudes  about  the  Danish  Avar,  the 
cotton  difficulty,  and  the  merits  of  a Government  Avhich  has 
been  able,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  remit  taxes  With  a 
freer  hand  than  ever.  Mr.  Childers  may  be  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  improvements  which  were  interrupted  by  the 
discovery  of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Mazzinian  proclivities,  but,  if  so, 
he  has  had  no  success  which  he  thinks  it  Avorth  Avhile  to  boast  of. 
Lord  Clarence  may  have  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
approaching  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Reed’s  promises  to  mount  the 
heaviest  ordnance  broadside  fashion  on  the  smallest  craft; 
but,  if  the  problem  has  been  solved,  the  great  discovery  is 
kept  in  impenetrable  darkness — ready,  no  doubt,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  confound  the  objections 
of  carping  critics.  The  Naval  Reserve,  Ave  are  told,  has  risen 
to  the  strength  of  1 6,ooo,  and  the  supposed  difficulty  of  man- 
ning the  Victoria  is  disposed  of  by  a dashing  statement,  which 
we  observe,  does  not  mention  the  rumour  that  another  ship  of 
at  least  equal  efficiency  was  put  out  of  commission  to  supply 
a portion  of  the  crew.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the 
embarrassment  which  was  once  caused  by  the  Avant  of  seamen 
is  any  longer  a serious  difficulty,  and,  if  it  should  again  be- 
come of  importance,  the  remedy  is  known.  The  training 
schools  for  boys,  the  complement  of  Avhich  Avas  so  injudi- 
ciously reduced  last  year,  can  always  be  restored  to  such  a 
scale  as  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  in  time  of  peace ; and, 
if  Avar  comes,  the  groAving  strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  oflers 
a resource  from  which  abundant  supplies  of  first-class  seamen 
Avill  alAvays  be  forthcoming. 

There  were  tAvo  topics  which  have  obtained  so  much 
notoriety  of  late  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  pass  them  over 
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without  some  discussion,  and  the  delightful  harmony  which 
is  found  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Childers  and  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  testifies  to  the  care  with  which  the  line 
of  defence  was  settled  in  consultation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  best  excuse  (bad  as  it  may  be  thought) 
for  the  commissioning  of  the  Victoria  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean flagship  was  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  house  an  admiral  in  a three-decker ; and  if  the 
apologists  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  content  to  say  this, 
without  attempting  to  prove  that  the  old-fashioned  custom 
was  the  best  in  the  world,  there  would  not  have  been  much 
to  complain  of.  Even  a wooden  line-of-battle  ship  will  serve 
to  keep  a thousand  men  in  training,  however  useless  she 
might  be  in  the  face  of  an  iron  squadron;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a war  will  not  arise  ■ so  suddenly  as  not  to  give 
time  for  the  substitution  of  a fighting  ship,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  hostilities,  Avithin  a week’s  sail  of 
Portsmouth.  The  time  Avill  come,  no  doubt,  when 
our  iron  fleet  Avill  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  absorb  all  the 
men  Avhom  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  afloat  in  time  of  peace ; 
but  as  yet  Ave  must  keep  some  Avooden  ships  at  sea,  and,  that 
being  so,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  giving  the  admiral  on  our 
most  important  station  as  roomy  a ship  as  he  can  desire.  The 
case,  hoAvever,  Avas,  to  say  the  least,  considerably  over-argued 
Avhen  it  Avas  said  that  because,  Avhat  Avith  staff  and  super- 
numeraries, the  Admiral  Avould  sometimes  have  a following 
of  200  men,  it.Avas  necessary  to  provide  him  with  a ship 
carrying  a crew  i,ooo  strong  and  lOO  guns,  Avith  the  full 
conviction  that  they  never  could  be  used  in  a real  engagement. 

The  remarks  about  the  Royal  Sovereign  Avith  which  Lord 
Clarence  wound  up  his  speech  are  of  much  more  moment 
than  any  squabble  about  the  choice  of  a flagship.  One  excuse 
put  forward  for  dismantling  the  vessel  is  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  It  seems  that  her  hawse-holes  were  damaged, 
and  that  her  gun-carriages  ought  to  be  of  iron  instead  of 
Avood.  It  Avould  be  an  equally  good  reason  for  dis- 
banding an  army  to  say  that  the  General’s  tobacco-stopper 
Avas  damaged,  and  that  he  required  an  iron  instead  of  a 
Avooden  bedstead.  If  these  are  the  only  particulars  that  Lord 
Clarence  can  furnish,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
her  supposed  need  of  repairs  had  much  to  do-  with  the  fate  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  A better  approach  to  a reason  is 
supplied  by  the  allegation  that  the  efficiency  of  her  turrets 
can  be  tested  not  less  effectually  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  than 
at  sea,  and  if  tlie  fact  could  be  credited  there  would  be  little 
more  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  anxiety  which  was  felt  on 
the  subject  of  this  ship  was  known  to  arise  from  the  doubt 
whether  the  Admiralty  were  disposed  to  give  fair  play  to  the 
invention.  If  the  Secretary  really  represents  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  it  would  seem  that  the  merits  of  Captain  Cole’s  design 
are  at  length  appreciated.  We  are  told  that,  so  far  as  the  trials 
have  gone,  the  turret  principle  has  proved  a great  success.  “The 
various  difficulties,”  says  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  “which  were 
“ expected  by  many  to  arise,  have  vanished  in  practice,  and  I 
“ am  one  of  those  who  have  ever  been  very  sanguine  that  this 
“ ncAv  system  of  defence  will  take  a great  place  in  the  naval 
“ armaments  of  this  country.  ...  So  impressed  are  Ave  with 
“ the  success  of  the  turrets,  as  far  as  they  have  worked,  that 
“ Ave  have  now  under  consideration  the  conversion  of  one  of 
“ our  large  armour-plated  ships,  which  is  now  under  construc- 
“ tion,  into  a ship  upon  that  principle.”  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  claims,  and  has  a right  to  claim,  a candid  and  impartial 
hearing  for  his  explanations  on  this  subject.  No  one  will 
imagine  that  the  brief  trials  of  ihQ  Royal  Sovereign  can  be 
conclusive  on  the  advantages  of  turrets,  and  all  that  is  desired 
is  that  every  possible  opportunity  shoidd  be  seized  for  testing 
the  plan,  not  only  for  smooth- water  vessels,  to  which  it  has 
almost  exclusively  been  applied,  but  for  sea-going  ships 
capable  of  carrying  the  British  flag  to  aU  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  always  idle  to  complain  of  past  neglect,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  a repetition  of  the 
fault ; but  no  one  Avho  knows  that  it  is  ten  years  since  Captain 
Coles  propounded  his  scheme  can  believe  that  the  Admiralty 
has  done  all  that  it  should  have  done  in  producing,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  a single  ship  neither  capable  nor  intended  to 
serve  in  a line  of  battle  at  sea.  That  the  Royal  Sovereign 
herself,  however  successful,  is  but  an  economical  makeshift, 
is  noAv  acknoAvledged,  and  if,  in  the  end,  the  turret  principle 
should  prove  to  be  sound,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
the  fact  ought  to  have  been  ascertained  in  time  to  give  us  at 
the  present  moment  a fleet  of  sea-going  ships  of  this  construc- 
tion in  place  of  a solitary  guard-ship.  The  same  sluggishness 
Avhich  postponed  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  steel  shot 
until  many  years  after  the  discovery  was  known  to  every  prac- 
tical artillerist  has,  itpto  this  day,  prevented  the  construction  of 


a cruiser  on  the  turret  principle.  The  project  of  converting  a 
half-finished  iron-clad  into  a cupola  ship  may  be  so  far  right 
that  it  Avill  enable  the  experiment  to  be  tried  somewhat  earlier 
than  if  a new  vessel  were  designed  for  the  purpose.  But  no 
trial  can  ever  be  conclusive  until  a ship  has  been  built  on 
lines  expressly  designed  for  this  peculiar  construction ; and 
however  excusable  the  projected  conversion  may  be  as  a 
means  of  obviating  some  of  the  consequences  of  past  delay,  it 
can  never  be  accepted  as  a satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
building  of  a vessel  designed  from  the  first  for  the  special 
duty  of  carrying  turret-mounted  guns.  If,  simultaneously 
Avith  the  conversion  of  some  ship  already  on  the  stocks,  an 
entirely  new  vessel  is  put  in  hand  Avithout  delay  to  test 
the  principle  without  favour  or  prejudice,  the  past  in- 
difference of  the  Admiralty  may  perhaps  be  condoned. 
But  if  this  second  experiment  is  only  a repetition  of  the 
tactics  of  the  first — if  public  impatience  is  to  be  quieted 
by  the  pretence  of  building  a ship  Avhich,  when  finished,  Avili 
be  pronounced,  like  the  Sovereign,  only  an  imperfect  specimen 
of  the  class  to  which  she  belongs — it  may  happen  that  the 
dilatoriness  of  our  officials  will  leave  us  destitute  of  the  most 
effectual  defence  at  a time  Avhen  defences  may  be  urgently 
called  for.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  ends  to  be 
secured  by  retrenchment,  we  do  hope  that  no  false  eco- 
nomy will  longer  delay  the  full  and  fair  trial  of  an 
experiment  the  preliminary  stage  of  which,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Royal  Sovereign,  has  been  pronounced  so. 
complete  a success.  A turret-guardship  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  knoAvn  Avhether 
Captain  Coles  is  right  or  Avrong  in  saying  that  his  mode  of 
armament  is  especially  adapted  to  sea-going  cruisers.  If  the 
Admiralty  will  but  give  a fair  trial  to  this  most  important 
experiment  they  will  gain  an  amount  of  toleration  for  minor 
blunders  to  which  they  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  abundant 
occasion  to  appeal.  Let  them  only  perfect,  Avith  all  possible 
speed,  the  construction  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  on  models  which 
AviU  admit  of  the  use  of  300  or  perhaps  6oo-pounders,  and 
they  win,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  gain  something  like 
impunity  for  such  comparatively  harmless  freaks  as  the  com- 
missioning of  a three-decked  palace  for  the  Admiral  on  the 
Mediterranean  station. 


MEANNESS. 

rpHERE  is  nothing  men  fear  more  than  the  charge  of  meanness.- 
-L  To  be  called  mean  is  to  be  done  for  with  a good  many  people ; 
and  perhaps  half  the  liberality  in  the  world  is  a tax  paid  to  escape 
the  imputation.  It  is  the  charge,  however,  rather  than  the  thing 
itself  which  is  dreaded ; whether  it  be  that  persons  cannot  sup- 
pose it  possible  of  themselves  to  fall  so  far  below  the  heroic  as 
to  commit  a mean  action,  or  that  they  have  a different  estimate 
from  the  public  one,  and  are  content  to  be  what  others  pronounce 
mean,  so  long  as  society  knows  nothing  of  it.  It  is  certain  that 
many  things  are  called  mean  imfairly,  and  that  the  world  has 
a very  coarse  standard  on  this  point,  as  well  as  a shifting 
one — a standard  differing  widely  in  different  circles,  as  men’s 
interests  or  passions  are  concerned.  In  this  matter  men  judge 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  Poor  Toots’s  pugilistic  friend,  who 
was  all  for  pluck  and  self-assertion,  pronounced  his  patron  mean 
on  the  occasion  of  his  giving  up  his  love  to  the  man  she  preferred, 
and  was  disgusted  accordingly;  and  this  judgment  represents 
a great  many  opinions.  People  who  stand  up  boldly  for  them- 
selves are  not  often  called  mean,  though  there  may  be  an  incredible 
meanness  at  the  bottom  of  a free,  confident,  open-handed  manner, 
extremely  taking  with  people  who  know  only  the  outside.  The 
man  who  gives  a shilling  where  others  give  sixpence,  and  is  lavish 
of  half-crowns,  is  certain  to  have  generosity  attributed  to  him  by 
the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  though  he  backbites  his  friends, 
never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a generous  thing,  blinks  all  occa- 
sions of  liberality  where  no  credit  is  to  be  got,  and  is  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  to  stand  well  Avith  his  own  world. 

Everybody  feels  it  homble  to  be  mean.  The  man  who  realizes 
it  of  himself,  and  knows  that  his  own  is  also  the  world's 
verdict,  suffers  the  extremity  of  human  degradation.  And  yet  this 
horror  and  disgrace  is  so  far  difficult  to  account  for  that  no  one 
can  say  the  charge  separates  him  from  humanity.  It  tells  some- 
thing for  om:  aspirations  that  failure  in  nobleness  should  be  felt  to 
be  so  deep  a stain  when,  in  fact,  it  is  so  common ; when  meanness 
— that  is,  conduct  which  can  only  properly  be  described  as  mean — 
is  to  be  detected  almost  universally  where  the  temptation  to  it  has 
been  strong  enough.  We  are  not  inviting  our  readers  to  look 
among  their  personal  friends  for  confirmation  of  our  odious 
assumption.  Reading,  perhaps  more  than  actual  experience, 
presses  this  conviction  on  us;  for  aU  history,  especially  historv 
treated  in  modern  fashion,  betrays  this  ignominy.  MTiat  do  all 
these  searches  into  archives  and  documents  show,  but  that  the 
high  actors  in  great  events  were  mean  ? We  knew  they  were  bad 
in  other  ways,  and  we  made  allowance  for  temptations ; but  now 
we  see  they  could  be  mean.  What  makes  the  outcry  against  our 
poor  Elizabeth  ? When  put  to  it,  she  could  do  a shabby  thing — 
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a mearmess  wliich  cannot  be  explained  away.  Gloriaua  mio-bt 
be  passionate,  jealous,  vain,  tyrannical,  upon  provocation — but 
mean  ! — the  rays  of  that  bright  Occidental  star  are  in  danger  of 
being'  quenclied  in  a fog ; for  here  is  a defect  we  cannot  look  over. 
And  the  biographies  of  men  intellectually  great  inflict  quite  as 
keen  wounds  on  our  sensitiveness.  The  lives  of  onr  poets  are  as 
depressing  reading,  in  this  one  respect,  as  any  we  know — those  of 
our  noble  writers,  our  wits,  our  moralists  even.  What  Dryden, 
Pope  and  his  set,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — names  one  does  not 
like  to  set  down  here — could  do ! the  things  they  could  say  of  each 
other ! the  little  envies,  and  poor  rivalries,  and  imworthy  tricks, 
and  gross  flatteries ! Amd  these  were  men,  too,  whose  power  and 
intellect  might  have  removed  them  from  all  shadow  of  temptation. 
And,  to  come  to  our  own  time,  how  few  memoirs  that  are  not 
mere  eulogies  do  not  hint  at  some  kindred  blot  exciting  inquiry, 
something  that  has  to  be  apologized  for  and  explained,  something 
that  offends  our  moral  sense — some  shirk,  some  subterfuge,  some 
suspicion  of  shabbiness  which  looks  awkward,  to  say  the  least  of 
it ! Plow  few  who  have  been  concerned  in  intricate  transactions, 
involving  conflicting  interests,  high  hopes,  great  risks,  strong 
rivalries,  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  our  high  standard  of  honour  ! 
As  we  read,  we  contrast  our  purer  and  exacter  sense  of  fairness 
with  this  slippery  self-regard ; we  feel  our  o'wn  superiority  to  such 
temptation,  and  sigh  and  wonder  as  over  something  unaccount- 
able. The  overriding  necessity  to  accomplish  an  end,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  isolated  cases  of  a meanness  at  odds  with  the  man’s 
general  character,  is  not  felt  by  the  reader.  There  is  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  things  which  possesses  actors  in  the  game,  in- 
ducing a mistrust  of  themselves  when  the  turning-point  comes, 
which  makes  them  victims  of  a cunning  foreign  to  their  ordinary 
nature.  If  people  could  trust  themselves  in  critical  occasions,  as 
they  do  in  their  cooler  moments,  these  things  would  not  happen. 
We  none  of  us  know  how  far  our  code  woidd  relax  when  every- 
thing turns  upon  it.  We  are  not  defending  meanness;  we  are 
only  saying  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  a virtue  not  to  be 
mean,  which  in  the  common  course  of  life  it  is  not.  It  is  some- 
times, indeed,  the  highest  heroism.  Thus  nothing  is  meaner  than 
for  the  strong  to  leave  the  weak  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a diffi- 
culty. Yet  when  the  soldiers  in  the  sinking  Birkenhead  suffered 
the  boats  to  be  filled  with  women  and  children  while  they 
remained  to  go  down  together,  each  man  in  his  place.  Sir  William 
IN’apier  with  justice  pronounces  it  an  act  of  heroism  “unsur- 
passed in  the  most  noble  of  the  noblest.”  Here  there  is  no  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  praise  and  blame.  We  should  have 
called  the  men  base  if  they  had  deserted  the  helpless  in  this  ex- 
tremity ; yet  we  call  them  heroes  because  they  resisted  the  greatest 
of  all  temptations. 

To  commit  an  occasional  meanness,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  mean.  When  we  come  to  analyse  meanness  where  it  tinctures 
the  whole  character,  we  find  it  to  consist  in  the  aim  to  secure  what 
body  and  soul  desire  without  adequate  payment;  as  the  mean 
among  the  rich  and  great  expect  all  the  privileges  of  position 
without  fulfilling  its  obligations.  The  mean  man  will  lay  him- 
self out  to  get  even  regard  and  affection  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  will  please  himself  with  making  as  little  return  for  kindness, 
service,  and  attention  as  his  practised  ingenuity  can  devise ; and 
this  not  from  mere  avarice,  but  from  the  satisfaction  of  making 
a good  bargain.  He  has  a positive  pleasure  in  doing  his  friendship 
cheap,  and  repaying  its  obligations  in  that  which  costs  him  least. 
Almost  every  act  of  meanness  is  founded  on  the  notion  of  some 
unfair  or  inadequate  exchange — giving  less  than  a thing  is  worth 
— putting  oft' some  sham,  or  what  at  least  is  valueless  to  the  giver, 
as  a pretended  equivalent ; whether  it  is  gross  flattery  for  solid 
pudding,  professions  and  promises  for  deeds,  old  things  for  new, 
gifts  of  what  the  owner  finds  no  use  for  in  return  for  real  benefac- 
tions, or  barren  thanks  where  services  should  be  paid  for  in  a 
more  substantial  currency.  Thus  meanness  is  underhand,  and  has 
always  some  private  understanding  with  itself.  It  is  an  endeavour 
to  get  more  for  money  than  money’s  worth.  It  is  always  eluding 
or  evading  fit  returns,  ever  ready  with  some  subterfuge  at  a pinch  ; 
it  hedges,  shirks,  and  is  gveat  at  excuses ; its  gifts  are  all  blown 
upon.  It  cannot  bear  separating  what  it  cares  for  from  its  own 
uses ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  use  of  every  person  and  in- 
fluence within  its  sphere.  Meanness  will  not  give  respect  or  even 
pity  gratis,  and  therefore  never  shows  itself  less  pleasantly  than  in 
face  of  distress,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fallen  greatness  or  of 
humbler  misery  entirely  helpless  and  abject.  Thus  a mob  will 
hoot  at  a deposed  king,  and  a judge  has  been  known  to  play  off  his 
wit  at  a wretched  prisoner’s  expense.  It  was  a like  meanness  of  that 
appetite-hunting  nobleman  who,  being  asked  for  money  by  a beggar, 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  famishing  with  hunger,  declared  him 
a happy  fellow,  and  “envied  him  too  much  to  relieve  him.” 
There  is  always  some  trick  in  meanness ; things  are  said  and  done 
for  something  different  from  their  avowed  or  implied  purpose. 
Avarice  is  constantly  confounded  with  meanness  because  it  is  apt 
to  betray  its  victims  in  this  direction,  but  in  fact  it  is 
an  honester  thing.  It  is  a question  for  the  casuists 
which  impulse  predominated  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  having  left  off  the  winner  of  sixpence 
after  an  evening  at  piquet,  insisted  with  troublesome  importunity 
tliat  his  friend  should  get  change  for  a guinea  in  order  to  pay  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  wanted  the  sixpence  for  his  chair  home. 
He  carried  his  point,  got  the  sixpence,  and — walked  home.  If  he 
intended  to  walk  from  the  first,  it  was  mean,  but  we  prefer  to 
suppose  that  the  fatal  touch  of  the  silver  overcame  him  on  the 
instant ; the  cheat  was  put,  not  upon  his  friend,  but  himself.  It 


cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  fatal  fascination  of  coin  on  the 
senses — the  sordid  love  of  the  touch,  the  chink,  and  the  sight  of  it 
—has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  more  notorious  exhibitions  of 
meanness,  though  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  it.  This  weakness  is 
compatible  with  great  liberality  where  the  stroke  of  a pen  can  re- 
move large  sums  from  the  owner’s  possession.  Some  people  prefer  to 
pay  their  small  debts  in  cheques  rather  than  specie,  on  this  ground, 
and  as  sparing  them  the  lavish  sensation  of  perpetually  dipping  into 
their  purse.  It  is  certain  that  men  may  give  their  thousands  and 
not  be  safe  in  this  particular.  They  may  reserve  only  half,  or  a 
tenth,  or  a hundredth  of  their  income  for  their  own  expenses,  and 
yet  be  mean  about  that  hundredth,  wanting  in  proper  liberality, 
exacting,  grudging  a fair  and  just  return  for  the  services  of  de- 
pendents. In  serene  self-confidence,  the  profuse  giver  may  be 
allowing  some  hidden  tendency  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  while 
he  thinks  of  his  large  sacrifices  the  people  about  him  never  knew 
him  so  sharp  at  a bargain,  so  close-fisted,  so  vigilant  in  getting 
something  more  than  his  pennyworth  for  his  penny.  Not  that 
this  phase  of  the  infirmity  is  one  to  excite  much  disgust;  it  is 
rather  an  eccentricity  than  a crime.  It  is  but  too  natural  to  give 
way,  to  collapse,  after  some  great  effort,  and  we  see  that  some 
closeness  is  necessary  in  all  large  givers ; 

For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spare. 

And  in  this  sparing  it  is  so  hard  to  hit  the  golden  mean ! 

There  is  no  subject  in.  greater  favour  with  satirists  than  mean- 
ness, nor  is  there  a surer  card  with  a certain  class  of  readers; 
but  it  is  not  really  a good  subject  for  delineation  in  its  bare 
degradation.  To  say  nothing  of  French  writers  who  delight  in 
a base  minuteness  of  portraiture,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Trollope, 
even  Thackeray,  never  keep  so  near  the  ground,  as  when  draw- 
ing some  sordid  picture  of  meanness  in  elaborate  detail.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  to  make  it  exaggerated  and  extreme,  to  avoid 
treading  on  the  reader’s  toes;  and  thus  it  is  often  a mere 
caricature  of  some  - disease  of  natm'e  which  we  ought  to  shut 
our  eyes  upon  rather  than  expose.  The  real  curiosity  and  in- 
terest of  the  thing  and  all  its  teaching  are  to  be  found 
in  the  study  of  the  real  living  subject,  when  meanness  is  not 
seldom  modified  by  counteracting  influences  into  a sort  of  pictu- 
resqueness not  incompatible  with  sympathy,  or  is  painfully  startling 
from  its  discordance  with  our  ideas  of  congruity.  The  meanness 
of  great  wits  often  seems  to  imply  that  some  moral  obliquity  must 
result  (as  we  see  in  the  case  of  precocious  children)  from  a want 
of  harmony  of  parts  and  an  excessive  disproportioned  development 
of  the  brain.  There  is  something  awful  in  the  meanness  of  such 
minds  as  Bacon  and  Goethe,  viewed  in  connexion  with  a gigantic 
intellect,  which  tempers  our  disgust  with  wonder  and  a cast  of 
tragic  pity ; whereas  all  mere  foucy  pictures  of  this  pettiest  of 
vices  induce  in  their  readers  a poor  smug  complacency.  It 
depends  curiously  on  the  humour  of  the  writer  or  historian 
how  far  this  quality  tinctures  the  characters  with  which  they 
deal.  In  the  grand  style  we  detect  very  little  of  what  is  merely 
mean;  the  personages  are  great  in  their  errors  as  well  as  in  their 
virtues  ; but  the  more  familiar  searchers  into  motives  have  a scent 
for  meanness  which  amounts  to  an  instinct,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment— in  showing  the  poor  figure  our  poets  sometimes  make — 
no  one  is  better  at  smelling  a rat  than  Dr.  Johnson,  or  more 
unflinching,  in  a finely  candid  way,  in  exposing  it. 

Meanness  need  not  be  in  the  act  itself,  but  may  depend  on  the 
person  that  performs  it.  A poor  man,  or  one  of  the  humblest  class, 
is  not  mean  to  claim  the  reward  for  a lost  article  restored ; but  we 
should  consider  a gentleman  mean  who  exacted  his  rights  in  this 
respect.  Nor  is  it  mean,  as  some  people  think,  for  servants  and 
officials  to  receive  gratuities  for  extra  service.s,  though  some  persons 
shrink  from  this  form  of  remuneration  from  mistaken  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Nothing  strikes  this  class  as  more  contemptible  than 
mere  grateful  thanks  when  they  know  that  the  obliged  person  is  in 
a position  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  in  a more  serviceable 
form,  and  find  him  profuse  of  words  in  proportion  as  he  is  sparing 
of  other  things.  But,  independently  of  self-interest,  no  class  is  so 
critical  and  suspicious  of  meanness  as  the  poor  in  their  estimate  of 
their  betters.  And  we  may  add  a word  on  another  aspect  of  the 
subject.  There  are  people,  now-a-days,  who  have  not  words  to 
express  their  disgust  at  the  meanness  of  men  who,  in  serving  God 
and  doing  their  duty,  avow  the  hope  of  heaven  as  a motive,  and 
not  solely  the  love  of.  good  for  its  own  sake.  But  there  is  usually 
a bombiistic  inflation  of  language  in  this  strain  which  shows  that 
no  strict  analogy  can  rationally  be  drawn  between  the  deportment 
of  man  with  his  equal  and  of  man  with  his  Maker,  towards  whom 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  inadequate  offerings  of  faith  and 
service,  with  the  hope  of,  and  even,  as  it  seems  to  us,  some  view 
to,  immeasurably  greater  returns. 

It  is  perhaps  a fit,  but  not  very  agreeable,  conclusion  to  arrive 
at,  after  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  .that  people,  gentle  or 
simple,  are  never  in  such  danger  of  being  mean,  and  never  betray 
such  a fellowship  with  the  thing  itself,  as  when  they  are  rei^diest 
to  charge  meanness  against  others,  and  occupy  themselves  most 
with  the  tricks  and  shabbinesses  of  the  people  about  them  or 
concerned  with  them. 


HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

The  influence  of  novels  upon  morality  has  afforded  texts  to  a 
good  many  sermons.  As  a natural  consequence,  its  importance 
has  been  absurdly  exaggerated.  A preacher  generally  is,  and 
always  ought  to  be,  a temporary  ■victim  to  the  delusion  which 
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attributes  every  evil  in  tbe  world  to  some  one  cause— wlietber  that 
cause  be  drinking,  defective  drainage,  or  tbe  awful  extension  of 
sensation  novels.  Every  iconoclast  thinks  bis  own  Mumbo-Jumbo 
tbe  worst  of  all  possible  idols.  Novels,  we  might  have  hoped, 
would  be  too  small  game  to  afford  much  zest  to  persecutors ; at 
any  rate,  like  tobacco  and  other  essential  elements  of  civilization, 
they  will  doubtless  rise  superior  to  the  misguided  zeal  of  over- 
delicate  moralists.  From  the  feeble  assaults  that  have  been  made 
upon  their  art,  authors  of  novels  may,  however,  learn  one  lesson — 
namely,  to  keep  as  shy  as  possible  of  all  moral  tendency  whatever. 
An  attack  upon  the  Ten  Commaudments  is  doubtless  the  worst 
crime  of  a novelist,  as  well  as  of  any  other  writer ; but  the  crime 
of  next  magnitude  of  which  he  can  be  guilty  is  to  take  the  Ten 
Commandments  under  his  patronage.  The  evils  of  such  advocacy 
both  to  morality  and  to  the  novel  have  to  be  occasionally  exposed 
on  new  outbreaks  of  the  tendency  to  run  sermons  into  the  mould  of 
romances.  The  deadly  duluess  which  overspreads  both  the  story 
and  the  good  advice  is  a sufEcient  penalty ; and  the  certainty  of 
suffering  for  that  one  impardonable  sin  is,  we  will  hope,  beginning 
to  be  understood. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which  novels  are  liable,  the  evils  of 
which  are  less  generally  recognised.  To  confound  a novel  with  a 
theological  treatise  is  perhaps  the  worst  blunder,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  few  temptations  for  any  writer  of  artistic  perceptions. 
To  confoimd  novels  with  history  is,  as  a rule,  almost  equally  fatal, 
and  it  is  specially  annoying,  because  its  apparent  ease  often  entices 
the  ablest  writers  to  undertake  an  impossible  task.  We  do  not 
venture  to  assert  that  in  all  cases  an  historical  novel  is  a mon- 
strosity in  literature,  for  such  an  assertion  would  be  to  invite  contra- 
diction from  every  one  who  had  a favourite  writer  to  defend  j but, 
begging  every  reader  to  make  such  exceptions  as  he  chooses,  we 
believe  the  general  rule  to  be  that  a good  historical  novel,  like  a 
good  ti-auslation,  is  amongst  the  rarest  of  literary  products.  Innu- 
merable failures  have  only  increased  the  number  of  candidates  for 
success  in  translating  Homer.  The  result  has  hitherto  been  (we 
here  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  latest  aspirant)  that,  out  of 
ten  given  translators,  any  nine  always  say  that  the  tenth  is  exe- 
crable. One  is  sometimes  driven  by  the  multitude  of  require- 
ments to  the  conclusion  that  a good  translation  is  a sheer  im- 
possibility. The  problem,  until  solved  by  success,  remains,  like 
the  attempt  to  find  perpetual  motion  or  to  square  the  chcle,  a 
a charming  employment  for  youthful  aspirants  too  rash  or 
too  ignorant  to  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  predecessors.  The 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the  historical  novelist  are  almost 
equally  numerous  and  incompatible.  Both  writers  have  to  ptrt  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.  The  translator  has  to  resuscitate  antique  and 
alien  modes  of  thought,  and  to  produce  with  them,  when  clothed 
in  an  English  dress,  the  same  effects  to  which  they  originally  gave 
rise.  The  historical  novelist  has  equally  to  revive  pictures  long 
since  faded,  and  to  appeal  to  our  sympathy  by  extinct  passions 
and  perplexities.  If  he  is  not  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  as 
the  translator,  he  has  less  to  guide  him.  The  temptation  to  do 
for  us  now  what  our  ancestors  have  thoughtlessly  left  undone  is 
so  great  that  many  novelists  have  overlooked  both  the  slenderness 
of  their  information  and  the  difSculty  of  complying  with  the 
necessary  conditions.  They  have  manufactured  dreary  articles  by 
the  well-known  process  of  combining  the  information  derived  from 
a dictionary  of  antiquities  with  recollections  of  former  romances. 
Sometimes,  as  in  those  dismal  productions,  Gallus  and  Charicles, 
the  story  is  felt  to  be  a mere  thread  for  stringing  together 
detached  pieces  of  useful  information ; or,  more  fortunately,  you 
feel  that  the  characters  are  real  English  men  and  women  walking 
about,  in  contempt  of  anachronism,  say,  in  the  last  days  of 
Pompeii,  sadly  hampered  in  their  movements  by  an  irrelevant 
masquerade.  It  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  genius  satis- 
factorily to  fuse  the  two  elements.  Sh  Walter  Scott  may  be 
supposed  to  have  set  the  fashion.  He  is  generally  held  to  have 
written  some  good  historical  novels.  We  do  not  class  amongst 
them  those  which,  hke  Waverleij,  refer  to  a state  of  society  scarcely 
removed  from  his  own  experience.  But  we  must  confess,  how- 
ever much  it  may  make  against  our  theory,  that  Ivanhoe  is  an 
undeniably  good  novel,  if  the  test  of  a good  novel  is  the  impossibility 
of  closing  it  before  reaching  the  last  page.  Nevertheless,  on  prying 
profanely  even  into  Ivanhoe,  and  shutting  our  eyes  resolutely  to 
the  irrepressible  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  style,  it  is  easy  to 
find  fault.  The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  lay- 
figures,  carrying  about  assortments  of  mediaeval  implements 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  They  talk  a strange  gibberish  of  stilted 
twaddle  mixed  with  strange  oaths,  such  as  we  presume  no  human 
beings  ever  talked ; they  act  on  motives  so  strangely  removed  from 
all  ordinaiy  canons  of  ciiticism  that,  when  the  Templar  dies  pro- 
miscuously out  of  sheer  regard  for  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  we 
scarcely  feel  surprised.  In  that  unaccountable  world,  ‘‘strong 
men  ” may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  “ dying  in  theu’ 
agony,”  without  any  assignable  cause.  Even  Rebecca — ^for  whom 
Mr.  Thackeray  so  characteristically  expressed  his  affection — is 
ostentatiously  and  rmpleasantly  impossible.  In  fact,  Ivanhoe  is  a 
book  which  boys  of  any  sense  delight  to  read,  and  which  men  look 
at  again  with  pleasure  because  they  liked  it  when  boys ; but  it 
supposes  a world  so  unreal  that  the  passions  by  which  it  is  moved 
can  hardly  affect  our  sympathy.  This  becomes  more  strikingly 
true  when  we  contrast  these  unrealities  with  the  exquisite  pictures 
of  Scotch  life  in  the  Antiquary  or  Guy  Mannering.  Ivanhoe 
occupies  to  them  the  same  relation  as  th?  carpenter’s  Gothic 
of  sixty  years  ago  to  the  best  modern  architecture.  It  may  be 


that  a more  thorough  scholarship  would  have  enabled  Scott  to 
people  the  middle  ages  with  characters  as  real  and  living  m 
Bandie  Binmont  or  Edie  Ochiltree.  But  equally  ill  success  lia.s 
attended  most  eftbrts  made  with  more  elaborate  precautions.  I\Ir. 
Thackeray’s  Esmond  is  a miracle  of  imitative  art.  The  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  are  perfect.  It  is  scarcely  pos.siblo  for  the 
keenest-scented  critic  to  unearth  an  anachronism.  The  age, 
moreover,  to  which  it  applies  is  one  not  too  far  removed  from 
us  to  allow  us  to  sympathize  with  the  motives  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  actors.  And  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  succ(;ss 
was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  smothering  the  vitality  of  the  book. 
Though  in  many  respects  exquisitely  written,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
man  working  under  restraint ; he  excites  our  wonder,  like  the 
IMessrs.  Bavenport  performing  on  the  banj  o.  It  is  not  that  their  per- 
formance is  by  any  means  a miracle  of  musical  art,  but  it  is  strange 
that  they  should  be  able  to  play  at  all  when  they  are  tied  hand 
and  foot.  Thus  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Esmond  ever  says 
anything  that  he  or  she  might  not  have  said  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  But,  after  all,  they  are  modern  characters  in  more  or  less 
disguise,  and  afraid  of  their  disguise  slipping  off ; they  have  to 
step  carefully,  lest  it  should  appear  that  they  are  mere  im- 
postors, sneaking  about  a century  and  a half  before  their  birth. 
Esmond  is  a Pendennis  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  the 
transition  all  the  little  roughnesses  and  angularities  which  are  the 
best  indications  of  his  character  seem  to  have  been  rubbed  oft'  or 
concealed  by  his  disguise.  The  difficulty  is  enormous  of  finding 
modes  of  displaying  character  when  they  must  not  involve  ana- 
chronisms, and  when,  if  they  are  not  anachronisms,  your  readers 
will  probably  miss  their  point.  But  upon  the  use  made  of  the 
smaller  indications  of  character  all  the  delicacy  of  novel-writing 
depends. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  writing  an  historical  novel  which  shall 
be  at  once  correct  in  all  the  little  points  of  keeping,  and  vigorous 
in  its  description  of  character,  is  obvious.  The  mind  of  the  writer 
must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  a severe  course  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  as  the  first  preliminary.  He  must  afterwards  execute 
a series  of  tours  de  force,  to  keep  himself  in  the  correct  attitude 
through  every  consecutive  sentence  of  his  book.  If  this  is  not 
enough  to  quench  his  ardmu’,  he  will  have  the  pleasant  reflection 
that  the  truer  he  is  to  his  model  the  more  remote  he  wiU 
become  from  the  sympathies  of  his  readers.  The  temptation 
to  introduce  some  touch  of  modern,  and  therefore  inappropriate, 
sentiment  is  almost  irresistible.  The  difficulty  becomes  still  more 
obvious  on  considering  the  cause  of  the  success  of  most  of  the 
eminently  successfid  modern  novels.  The  great  charm  of  them  is 
that  they  convey  pleasantly  the  results  of  personal  observation 
and  sometimes  of  personal  experience.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  thinly  disguised  memoirs  by  contemporaries  or  autobiogra- 
phies. Miss  Austen  is  a remarkable  instance  of  effect  produced  by 
merely  noting  down  the  commonest  sights  with  an  eye  guided  by 
delicate  powers  of  observation.  The  daily  gossip  of  the  most  im- 
interesting  class  of  society  in  the  dreariest  villages  in  one  of  the 
most  prosaic  periods  of  .history  is  strangely  converted  into  a work 
of  exquisite  art.  Miss  Bronte  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
autobiographical  novelist.  The  life  of  a governess  at  Brussels, 
or  of  a girl  in  an  orphan  school  in  Yorkshire,  does  not  suggest  a 
very  exciting  programme  j yet  the  extraordinary  keenness  with 
which  she  had  felt  the  position  herself  enabled  her  to  make  all 
England  follow  breathlessly  the  adventures  of  Jane  Eyre  or  Lucy 
Snow.  If  Miss  Bronte  had  written  about  any  other  subject  than 
herself,  her  books  would  probably  have  never  got  to  a second  edition. 
It  would  be  easy  to  trace,  in  the  best  novels  of  the  day,  how  many 
pieces  owe  their  merit  to  the  fact  that  they  describe  the  novelist 
himself  in  masquerade ; they  have  something  of  the  interest  of 
confessions,  without  disgusting  us  by  obviously  morbid  sentiment. 
K we  subtracted  all  the  descriptions  which  are  in  fact  veiled 
accounts  of  the  writer’s  own  experience  and  observation,  we  should 
reduce  the  best  novels  to  an  empty  husk.  The  story  might  remain, 
but  the  characters  woidd  become  blank  lay-figures.  And  this  is  what 
historical  novelists  for  the  most  part  undertake  to  do.  The  whole 
of  the  scenery,  in  the  widest  sense,  must  be  supplied  from  the 
memory,  not  of  things,  but  of  books.  In  other  words,  the  writer 
must  reproduce  for  us,  not  living  impressions,  but  cram.  We 
cannot  but  feel  this  even  in  reading  that  remarkable  book,  Eomola. 
It  is  admirably  written,  and  the  conception  of  many  of  the  cha- 
racters is  really  poetical.  But  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  move  quite 
freely  in  such  fetters.  We  often  feel  painfully  that  the  necessity 
of  a wary  avoidance  of  anachronisms  acts  as  a heavy  constraint 
upon  the  writer.  It  is  especially  in  the  humorous  parts,  which 
require  the  most  spontaneous  effort,  that  this  burden  makes  itself 
felt.  There  is  a heavy  fall  from  the  natinal  wit  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
to  the  elaborate  facetiousness  which  stands  for  practical  joking 
in  Florence  in  the  middle  ages.  In  short,  in  writing  novels,  the 
work  should  come  from  a full  mind,  not  from  one  diligently  fru- 
nished  with  information  for  the  purpose;  and  every  artificial 
impediment  to  action  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  any  one  whose  knowledge  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  writing  an  historical  novel,  and  who  prefers  it  to  writing  a 
history. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  evils  which  this  unnatural  com- 
bination of  arts  produces  upon  the  novelist.  The  evil  of  spoiling 
a few  novels  may  not  perhaps  be  a very  great  one,  when  we  con- 
sider what  a bountiful  provision  nature  has  made  for  keeping  up 
the  species.  It  is,  however,  always  annoying  to  see  great  powers 
thrown  away — to  see  an  artist  endeavouring  to  paint  with  a broom 
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instead  of  a trush,  or  a musician  elaborately  performing  upon  the 
man'o-wbones  and  cleaver.  If  historical  novels,  except  in  rare 
circumstances,  are  an  illegitimate  form  of  art,  it  is  desirable  to 
warn  off  from  the  path  any  one  who  could  do  well  in  the 
more  direct  way.  The  evil,  however,  does  not  end  in  its 
effect  upon  romance;  it  is  perhaps  felt  more  strongly  in 
its  reaction  upon  history.  If,  as  we  have  said,  an  historical  novel 
is  per  se  a bad  thing,  it  does  not  recjuire  much  argument  to  show 
that  it  can  at  least  do  no  good  as  a history.  If  it  is  dull  as  a 
novel,  it  is  certainly  stupid  as  a means  of  conveying  information. 
In  the  good  books  by  which  our  infant  minds  were  occasionally 
instructed,  the  story  might  be  inferior  to  that  of  Rohinsm  Crusoe 
or  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  morality  of  which  excellent  works  is 
simply  non-existent.  But  they  were  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
sweetener  to  secure  the  reception  of  a nauseous  moral,  otherwise 
liable  to  total  and  decided  rejection.  Still  the  artistic  superiority 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  remained  incontestable,  and  we  always 
wished  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the  medicine  and  the 
lump  of  sugar  separate.  We  would  rather  trust  to  illustrating 
bygone  manners  and  customs  out  of  histories,  and  leave  novels  to 
pursue  their  only  legitimate  aim  of  causing  the  maximum  amount 
of  pleasure. 

The  positive  evil  which  novels  inflict  upon  history  is  too  obvious 
to  require  illustration.  We  might  deduce  examples  enough  from 
modern  historians  to  show  an  occasional  confusion  in  their  minds 
between  two  provinces  which  they  should  be  anxious  to  keep  dis- 
tinct. The  historical  style  approximates  only  too  often  to  the 
novelist’s.  A novelist  is  bound  to  be  omniscient.  He  can  account 
for  the  secret  strings  that  pull  all  his  puppets.  Historians  think 
themselves  bound  to  construct  a theory  of  the  character  of  every 
noted  man,  as  an  anatomist  infers  a bird  from  its  shin  bone.  A 
novelist  throws  in  pretty  little  touches  of  scenery  at  every  avail- 
able corner  of  his  woi’k.  Some  historians  are  equally  fond  of 
drawing  hypothetical  pictures  of  what  probably  happened  if  the 
winds  and  the  waves  behaved  with  a due  sense  of  propriety.  But 
to  pursue  this  subject  into  any  detail  would  be  to  review  certain 
modern  writers  who  have  shown  such  skill  in  fusing  the  two  arts 
that,  if  they  succeeded,  the  boundaries  might  be  entirely  obliterated. 
Novelists  have  done  enough  in  impressing  upon  us  their  views  of 
history.  Most  people’s  information  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
is  taken  as  exclusively  from  Scott  as  their  views  about  Henry  IV. 
come  from  Shakspeare.  In  both  cases,  the  impressions  made  are 
so  lively  that  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  form  a correct  picture  of  the 
reality.  But  historians  should  remember  that  to  rival  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  effect  it  is  necessary  to  use  colours  of  very  doubtful 
permanence. 


SIR  GEORGE  LEWIS. 

A MEETING  which  was  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
opening  a monument  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  re- 
quired no  immediate  notice,  because,  although  the  principal 
speaker  was  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  all.  political  discussion  was 
carefully  avoided.  Not  only  monuments  themselves,  but  the 
ceremonies  with  which  they  are  dedicated,  ought  to  be  exclusively 
personal.  When  a church,  or  a hospital,  or  even  a painted  window, 
is  erected  as  a memorial,  the  pui^pose  of  utility  or  of  decorative 
art  reduces  to  a secondary  place  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
or  admiration.  It  is  as  improper  to  advocate  political  theories 
in  a funeral  discourse  as  to  combine  a monumental  column 
with  a chimney.  The  soundest  opinions  may  be  held  by 
the  worst  or  the  weakest  of  men,  who  have  nothing  else  in 
common  with  wise  and  virtuous  statesmen.  Those  who  were 
personally  attached  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  honours  which  have  been  paid 
to  his  memory.  The  House  of  Commons  formally  recognised 
his  death  as  a public  loss,  and  the  general  regi-et  of  the  com- 
munity found  suitable  expression  in  the  discriminating  eulogies 
of  many  public  speakers  and  writers.  Although  his  career  had 
scarcely  brought  him  within  the  sphere  of  general  popularity,  the 
unusually  consistent  testimony  of  competent  observers  disclosed 
one  of  those  simple  and  equable  characters  which  command 
English  esteem  and  admiration  almost  more  certainly  than 
brilliancy  in  act  and  word.  The  dead  are  exempt  from  the  draw- 
back or  reaction  which  awaits  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  attack 
his  reputation,  and  there  was  no  enemy  to  try  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  one  of  his  most  formidable  adversaries  in 
terms  of  generous  praise,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  occasion  to 
quote  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  opinion  in  support  of  a disputed  proposal, 
described  him,  in  the  proverbial  phrase  of  Virgil,  as  the  justest  of 
all  men,  and  the  most  scrupulous  in  his  respect  for  right.  The 
customary  honours  which  are  paid  to  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country  have  been  liberally  awarded.  A bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a statue  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  repre- 
sent with  more  or  less  fidelity  his  outward  appearance.  A 
monument  which  seems  to  be  more  impressive  and  appropriate 
has  recently  been  erected  in  his  native  county  of  Radnor.  In 
London,  memorials  to  the  dead,  like  almost  all  other  objects,  are 
dwarfed  and  lost  in  a crowd.  The  Hereford  statue,  which  was 
opened  by  Lord  Palmerston  two  or  three  months  ago,  com- 
memorates Sir  G.  Lewis’s  temporary  connexion  with  a county 
which  afterwards  declined  to  re-elect  him.  The  desire  to  repair 
the  slight  was  creditable  to  his  friends  and  political  supporters, 
and  they  had  the  spirit  and  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  Lord 
Palmerston  in  their  service  as  the  chief  performer  in  the  ceremony 


of  opening  or  dedication.  From  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Radnor,  it  appears  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Sir  George 
Lewis  and  his  family  have  lived  from  time  immemorial,  no 
political  feeling  interfered  with  genuine  regard  and  admiration, 
naturally  heightened  by  praiseworthy  local  pride.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  justify  on  abstract  grounds  the  increase  of 
self-esteem  which  depends  on  the  consciousness  that  a great  or 
good  man  lives  in  the  same  coimty  or  the  same  parish ; but  the 
complacency  of  reflected  merit  serves  a useful  purpose  in  providing 
willing  and  effective  guardians  of  the  shrines  or  temples  of  indige- 
nous saints  and  heroes.  The  small  county  of  Radnor  well  deserves 
to  emerge  for  once  from  comparative  obscurity  or  retirement,  both 
as  the  home  and  birthplace  of  an  eminent  man,  and  because  it  has 
felt  and  discharged  the  duty  of  doing  honour  to  his  memory. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  week  judicious  arrangements 
appear  to  have  been  rewarded  by  deserved  success.  The  parts  in 
the  ceremony  were  happily  distributed,  and  the  speakers  did  justice 
to  the  occasion  and  to  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  There  was 
fortunately  an  excuse  as  well  as  a reason  for  excluding  aU  political 
elements.  It  happened  that  Sir  John  Walsh,  who  represents  the 
county  both  as  member  and  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  has  always  belonged 
to  the  Conservative  party.  His  speech  was  perfectly  free  from  any 
controversial  bias,  and  it  contained  in  a short  compass  a just  and 
able  summary  of  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  career.  He  was  first  known  as  a 
scholar,  and,  as  Sir  J.  Walsh  observed,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  thought,  in  his  youth,  fitter  for  a Professor’s  chair  than  for  the 
conduct  of  public  business.  When,  however,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  he  proved  that  his  patience 
and  industry,  his  even  temper,  and  his  calm  judgment  were 
as  applicable  to  the  details  of  administration  as  to  philological 
and  historical  inquiries.  The  additional  qualities  which  were 
required  when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Minister  were  also  a 
part  of  his  moral  and  mental  constitution.  Sir  John  Walsh 
expressed  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  described,  as  the  test  of  Sir  G. 
Lewis’s  capacity  for  Government  and  for  Parliamentary  suc- 
cess, his  power  of  acquiring  confidence.  The  reasons  for  re- 
posing trust  in  a statesman  are  various,  but  the  indispensable 
condition  is  sincerity,  combined  with  a healthy  intellectual 
conformation.  Even  a faint  mixture  of  charlatanism,  even  an 
occasional  propensity  to  the  cultivation  of  crotchets,  prevents 
either  a deliberative  assembly  or  a political  party  from  feeling  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  a debater  or  a leader.  Passengers  object 
to  steersmen  who  try  uncertain  channels,  or  who  show  their  wit  by 
going  too  near  the  shore.  It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  practise 
perpetual  vigilance,  and  to  be  prevented  from  relying  tranquilly 
on  that  authority  in  matters  of  opinion  which  is  analysed  in  one 
of  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  Essays.  It  is  but  respectful  to  the  spectators 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  coimtry,  to  display  the  foundations  of  a 
political  measure,  and  to  point  out  their  fitness  to  sustain  the 
practical  superstructure ; but  the  task  is  greatly  facilitated  when 
men  take  it  for  granted  that  the  architect  understands  his  bnsiness. 
Sir  G.  Lewis  never  hid  a flaw  with  plaster,  and  he  was  incapable, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  building,  of  trying  to 
balance  a pyramid  upon  its  point. 

Lord  Clarendon,  as  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  near  connexion  and  colleague, 
accepted  in  a singularly  graceful  speech  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  worth  and  services  of  his  friend.  He  repeated 
and  confirmed  Sir  John  Walsh’s  statement  that  no  man  had  ever 
been  more  remarkable  than  Sir  G.  Lewis  for  his  devotion  to  truth. 
His  simplicity  and  manliness  of  nature  deprived  him  of  all  induce- 
ment to  take  an  advantage  of  an  opponent,  or  even  to  profit  by  a 
misconception.  There  were  no  mysteries  or  puzzles  in  his  language 
or  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  possessed  two  important  securities 
against  all  temptation  to  insincerity,  in  his  freedom  from  vanity, 
and  in  his  keen  and  enjoyable  sense  of  humour.  Love  of  fame 
was  no  infirmity  of  his  mind ; and,  except  as  far  as  the  opinion 
of  others  might  involve  substantial  benefit  or  disadvantage, 
he  probably  never  considered  for  a moment  what  was  said 
about  him  "in  his  absence.  The  hearty  amusement  which  he 
derived  from  watching  the  little  contrivances  and  affectations 
of  others  would  alone,  perhaps,  have  disinclined  him  from 
falling  into  similar  obliquities.  Another  form  of  his  love  of  truth, 
as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  pointed  out,  was  exemplified  by  his 
laborious  investigations  of  abstruse  subjects  in  which  he  thought 
that  erroneous  doctrines  had  been  propounded.  Scarcely  any 
critic  has  been  so  systematically  Sceptical,  and  a fine  instinct  for 
the  discoveiy  of  imposture  taught  him  alwaj's  to  suspect  error  or 
pretence  when  marvellous  propositions  were  enounced  vrith  unusual 
gravity  and  positiveness  of  assertion.  Unless  the  inhabitants  of 
Radnorshire  exceed  ordinary  English  communities  in  cultivation, 
the  majority  of  the  audience  may  probably  have  been  contented  to 
accept  the  statements  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  without  exer- 
cising too  independent  a judgment  of  their  own,  on  the  merits  of 
Sir  George  Lewis’s  examination  of  early  Roman  history  or  of  the 
astronomy  of  the  ancients.  It  was,  however,  highly  fitting  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English  scholars  should  testify  to  the 
learning  and  literary  honesty  of  the  same  man  who  had  already 
been  eulogised  as  a statesman.  Regarded  from  every  side.  Sir  G. 
Lewis  produced  the  same  impression  of  characteristic  sincerity 
and  truth. 

The  faculty  of  knowing  the  truth  is  rarer  than  the  habit  of 
speaking  it.  Of  a limited  number  of  persons  who  understand  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  a question,  only  a minority  perceives  at 
the  same  time  that  both  cannot  be  in  the  same  sense  true. 
Common  sense,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  faculties, 
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sometimes  fails  in  not  discerning  its  own  proper  functions  and 
boundaries.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  understood  exactly  the  true 
province  of  learning,  and  he  would  have  been  as  little  disposed 
to  appeal  to  popular  opinion  on  a question  of  ancient  history  as 
to  direct  his  political  conduct  by  the  abstract  doctrines  of  a 
German  speculator.  It  was  generally  his  first  instinct  to  suspect 
that  anything  surprising  was  likely  on  examination  to  collapse 
either  into  commonplace  or  error,  and  probably  into  a combi- 
nation of  both ; but  until  he  had  inquired  he  always  suspended  ; 
his  judgment.  For  himself,  he  made  and  sought  no  wonderful  ! 
discoveries,  except  when  he  exploded  hastily  accepted  con-  | 
elusions.  With  German  scholars  he  dealt,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  like  the  English  navigators  who  have  sometimes 
sailed  over  islands  and  continents  which  their  American  pre- 
cursors had  elaborately  laid  down  in  their  charts.  As  a Minister, 
and  especially  as  a financier,  he  was  equally  indisposed  to 
experiments  and  to  paradoxes.  He  believed  in  the  established 
propositions  of  political  economy,  and  he  was  not  enthusiastic 
in  his  hopes  of  benefit  from  innovation.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  in  an  ambiguous  phrase  which  was  intended  to 
express  a sound  observation,  asserted  that  Sir  G.  Lewis  had 
directed  all  his  faculties  and  acquirements  to  purposes  of  social 
science.  It  is  true  that  he  always  sought  to  find  practical 
objects,  and  that  he  sought  the  advantage  of  society;  but  the 
fancies  and  the  theories  which  have,  in  late  yeai-s,  been  generally 
designated  as  social  science  were  entirely  alien  to  his  taste  and 
intellectual  character.  If.  however,  any  new  project  was  brought 
under  his  consideration,  he  was  always  prepared  to  examine  it 
fairly.  Few  men  have  been  so  free  from  prejudice,  both  in  its 
popular  and  derivative  sense  which  implies  an  admixture  of 
passion  or  feeling,  and  in  its  original  meaning  of  a judgment 
which  has  simply  anticipated  inquiry. 

Confidence  depends  mainly  on  visible  sincerity,  but  other  quali- 
ties are  required  to  conciliate  good  will.  Lord  Clarendon,  speaking 
from  the  experience  of  close  and  long-continued  intimacy,  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  Sir  G.  Lewis’s  temper  in  the  smallest 
degree  ruffled.  His  friends,  his  political  associates,  and  his 
Parliamentary  opponents  confirm  the  statement  by  their  unani- 
mous report  that  he  was  never  harsh  to  a friend  or  unfair  to  an 
adversary.  There  was  nothing  feeble  or  unduly  soft  in  his  dis- 
position, but  he  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  himself 
that  he  escaped  almost  all  the  or4inary  causes  of  irritation.  His 
quiet  and  courteous  manners  showed  that  he  cared  as  little  for 
attracting  as  for  repelling.  With  perfect  and  unpremeditated  good 
breeding  he  would  listen  patiently  to  the  dullest  and  most! 
illiterate  talker,  and  he  would,  if  necessary,  dissent  from  his  per-  1 
verse  arguments  and  conclusions  as  candidly  as'  if  he  had  been  j 
ai’guing  with  the  most  consummate  philosopher.  It  seems  that  i 
his  neighbours  of  all  classes  regarded  him  with  attachment  as  I 
well  as  with  pride,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  never  i 
modified  in  the  smallest  degree  either  his  opinions  or  his  bearing  ! 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  local  popularity.  True  social  equality  is  ' 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  recognition  of  every  form  of  genuine 
superiority.  Ordinary  men  who  associated  with  Sir  George  Lewis  ! 
felt  that,  although  he  was  abler  and  better,  he  was  essentially  one  1 
of  themselves. 


THE  PEESS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  circular  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  just  issued  to  | 
restrain  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a natural  corollary  to  that  i 
remarkable  document  which  prescribed  the  course  of  study  | 
appropriate  for  the  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  If  the  future  ■ 
sovereign  is  to  be  a great  military  leader,  it  is  an  indispensable  ■ 
condition  that  the  press  should  be  annihilated.  Even  generals 
born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  free  traditions  have  sometimes  ' 
sighed  for  the  power  of  gagging  a hostile  newspaper  and  silencing  ; 
pertinaciously  critical  civilians.  “Our Own  Correspondent”  is,  as 
a rule,  decidedly  the  most  unpopular  of  all  camp-followers.  But 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  a military  monarch,  the  same  person 
controls  the  national  policy  and  directs  the  operations  of  a 
campaign,  there  is  a double  reason  for  crushing  ail  attempts  to 
discuss  public  affairs.  Arguments  against  the  expediency  of  a 
flank  movement,  a retreat,  a siege,  may  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  by  a sneer  at  amateur  strategists  who  could  not  handle  a 
company  nor  command  a battery.  The  considerations,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  determine  the  wisdom  of  a systematic  policy  ; 
may  be  in  the  main  fuUy  appreciated  and  fairly  weighed  without 
the  aid  of  professional  knowledge.  The  day  has  not  quite 
gone  by,  in  such  countries  as  Spain,  when  politicians  may 
natter  themselves  that  statecraft  is  as  recondite  and  technical 
a business  as  fortification  or  the  art  of  manoeuvring  a fleet — 
that  it  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  which  only  the  initiated 
can  understand,  and  that  its  ends  are  ends  in  themselves  apart  ^ 
from  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  To  pedants  and  adven-  ! 
turers  whose  conscience  or  convenience  finds  such  a theory  accept- 
able, a free  and  powerful  press  is  as  anomalous  and  disgusting  as 
the  notion  of  an  infant  debating  the  authority  of  its  parents. 
Happily,  even  in  Spain,  the  number  of  persons  who  hold  that  the 
chief  function  of  Government  is  to  keep  the  governed  at  so  low  a 
level  that  their  wishes  and  interests  may  be  safely  despised,  is 
inevitably  and  rapidly  decreasing.  Gonzalez  Bravo  himself,  the 
author  of  the  new  crusade  against  the  press,  cannot  believe  in  the 
old  notions  of  kingcraft,  and  his  last  offleial  act  shows  how  con- 
scious he  is  that  every  modern  Ministry  must  at  least  pretend  to 
consult  popular  opinion.  But  he  is  also  conscious  that  the  in- 


struction and  elevation  of  that  opinion  is  incompatible  with  the 
strength  and  unanimity  essential  to  a military  monarchy.  The 
most  worthless  statesman  can  generally  detect  any  gross  incon- 
sistency between  a given  state  of  things  and  the  success  of  his 
own  designs ; and  the  enemies  of  free  government  throughout 
history  have  never  displayed  any  slackness  of  scent  in  tracking 
out  inimical  persons  or  principles. 

Nobody  was  taken  in  by  the  verbose  protestations  with 
which  the  new  Ministry  entered  upon  office.  Dalliance  with 
the  ideas  of  political  adversaries  is  a great  deal  too  common 
in  the  history  of  Continental  politics  during  the  last  five-and- 
thirty  years  to  delude  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  the  disin- 
terestedness of  mankind.  Even  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
N.arvaez  Administration  had  ordered  the  remission  of  various 
penalties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  proprietors  of  Liberal 
newspapers,  people  were  only  puzzled  to  know  what  more  sinister 
design  remained  behind.  That  some  such  design  really  existed  was 
never  for  a moment  doubted.  The  exact  motive  of  this  piece  of 
strange  clemency  is  not  quite  clear  now  that  clemency  is  declared 
to  be  replaced  by  the  fullest  possible  exercise  of  the  repressive 
power  which  the  Government  has  at  its  disposal.  The  expla- 
nation furnished  by  the  Minister  in  his  recent  circular  is  much  less 
credible  than  any  other  that  could  possibly  have  been  offered. 
During  the  elections,  he  says,  the  Government  “ desired  that  all 
opinions,  even  the  most  extreme  and  most  violent,  might  find  vent, 
and  wished  that  all  opinions,  even  the  most  improbable,  of  which 
the  Ministers  might  be  the  object,  should  be  given  to  the  light  of 
day.”  In  other  words,  the  most  retrograde  set  of  politicians  in 
all  Europe— for  even  Count  Bismark  is  a patriot  in  comparison 
with  Bravo— had  suddenly  become  so  penetrated  with  the  loftiest 
philosophic  principle,  so  inspired  with  the  noblest  political 
magnanimity,  as  to  give  their  bitterest  enemies  the  best  pos- 
sible chance  of  thwarting  their  projects  and  driving  them  from 
office. 

The  ease  with  which  the  wicked  can  imitate  the  conversation 
of  the  righteous  is  well  known,  but  this  Ministerial  Tartufe  over- 
does his  part.  The  twang  is  too  nasal,  and  the  ejaculations  and 
phraseology  are  too  tremendous.  Even  in  England  we  should  be 
disposed  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  a Minister  who  should  thus 
ostentatiously  offer  his  cheek  to  the  smiter;  and  that  a Cabinet  of 
Spanish  Moderates  should  gratuitously  undergo  as  much  popular 
buffeting  as  they  could  provoke  is  infinitely  more  unintelligible. 
As  an  experiment,  the  temporary  emancipation  of  the  press  has 
not  been  unsuccessful.  The  Ministry  were  hit  as  hard  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  Being  thus  armed  by  their  foes  with  a convenient 
pretext,  they  turn  round,  and  after  lamenting  that  “ the  most 
elevated  institutions,  the  most  sacred  persons,  have  been  un- 
worthily wounded  in  their  character  and  their  life,”  announce 
with  becoming  arrogance  that  “ the  Government  can  no  longer 
permit  the  abuse  committed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  periodical 
press  of  the  condescension  with  which  it  had  been  treated.”  “ The 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Governmental  power  must  recover  the 
plenitude  of  the  strength  which  has  devolved  upon  it  by  the 
simultaneous  confidence  of  Her  Majesty,  the  probable  support  of 
the  nation  legitimately  represented,  and  the  tutelary  protection  of 
the  laws.”  Divested  of  all  its  characteristic  verbiage,  this 
simply  means  that,  having  secured  a majority  in  the  elections, 
the  Cabinet  desire  and  intend  to  pursue  their  own  course, 
without.even  the  trifling  interruption  of  a press  so  comparatively 
feeble  as  that  of  Spain.  So  the  temporary  liberation  of  the  press 
was  an  ingenious  snare  in  which  to  kepp  it  permanently  entrapped. 
It  was  a matter  of  tolerable  certainty  that,  if  the  papers  were 
allowed  to  say  what  they  liked,  they  would  say  a good  deal 
against  “ most  elevated  institutions  and  most  sacred  persons.” 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  laying  hold  of  this  as  a symptom  of 
approaching  anarchy,  and  making  it  the  excuse  for  more  despo- 
tically “ using  the  resources  of  the  law  to  defend  those  bases  of 
social  and  political  order  which  constitutional  legislation  in  Spain 
and  common  sense  everywhere  place  above  all  species  of  contro- 
versy.” Obviously  the  last  state  of  the  press  will  be  far  worse 
than  the  first,  for  the  Minister  very  plainly  intimates  that  if  the 
existing  law  as  administered  by  the  courts  is  not  adequate  to 
coerce  “ the  Radical  party,  and  factious  anarchical  tenden- 
cies,” then  the  law  and  the  courts  alike  shall  undergo  what 
French  politicians  euphemistically  style  a modification.  If  the  law 
is  not  able  to  shut  up  the  newspaper  offices,  then  so  much  the 
worse  both  for  the  law  and  the  newspapers.  For  all  this  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  assures  the  functionaries  to  whom  his 
circular  is  addressed,  that  the  Government  “does  not  hesitate 
to  expose  unhesitatingly  its  acts  to  the  severest  criticism, 
knowing  itself  sure  of  victoriously  refuting  these  recrimi- 
nations in  the  Cortes,  in  the  press  itself,  and  by  way  of 
prosecution  for  insults  and  caliunny  before  the  coiu'ts.”  Like 
M.  de  Persigny  before  his  conversion,  Gonzalez  Bravo  is  very 
anxious  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  a Government  fears  criti- 
cism, simply  because  it  refuses  to  tolerate  it.  The  Ministers  of 
the  Spanish  Queen,  like  those  of  the  Emperor,  are  quite  ready  to 
vindicate  their  acts  against  imaginary  objectors,  but  as  soon  as 
the  objectors  appear  in  print,  this  fearlessness  collapses,  and  the 
police  are  ignobly  summoned.  The  sophistries  of  a despotism  that 
professes  to  be*  enlightened  are  everywhere  the  same,  whether  in 
Spain  or  France  or  America,  though  local  accidents  may  create  ap- 
parent differences.  Gonzalez  Bravo,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  so- 
called  Honest  Abe  Lincoln,  ai-e  men  of  widely  different  calibre  and 
difl’erent  traditions,  but  there  is  a remarkable  identitv  of  view 
among  them  about  the  licentiousness  of  a free  press.  'A  bm-glar 
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may  justly  despise  an  area-sueak,”  but  both  agree  in  bating  tbe 
police. 

Tbe  Spanish  Minister  fixes  on  two  institutions  wbicb  common- 
sense  everywhere  places  beyond  controversy.  Tbe  monarchy,  in  the 
first  place,  cannot  continue  to  be  an  obj  ect  for  the  anger  of  factions ; 
and,  secondly,  “ that  which  the  constitution,  the  laws,  treaties, 
and  supreme  historical  and  social  necessity  place  above  all  debate, 
is  the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers,  the  sacred  faith  which 
illuminates  our  hearths  and  submits  the  young  minds  of  our 
children  to  our  obedience.”  The  withdrawal  of  the  form  of 
government  and  of  all  questions  of  religion  from  the  sphere  of 
discussion  is  a rather  serious  limitation.  If  a writer  may  not 
discuss  politics  or  religion,  his  occupation  must  be  very  nearly 
gone.  Nominally,  it  is  the  person  of  the  Queen  which  the  Con- 
.stitution  declares  to  be  free  from  all  attack,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  how,  with  an  imscrupulous  Ministry  and  servile  judges,  any 
criticism  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Queen’s  Government  could 
be  readily  construed  as  an  attack  on  the  Queen  herself.  It  is  not 
so  many  centirries  since,  in  our  own  coimtry,  a riotous  assemblage 
for  pulling  down  meeting-houses  or  brothels  was  treated  as  a 
levying  of  war  against  the  sovereign.  The  ingenuity  of  construc- 
tion to  which  Court  lawyers  have  resorted  on  occasion  is  a signi- 
ficant warning  to  all  who  think  the  law  a protection  against  a 
tyrannical  Government;  and  any  Madrid  journalist  who  is  so  logical 
as  to  think  an  assault  on  the  Ministry  different  from  an  assault 
on  the  reputation  or  authority  of  the  Queen  will  doubtless 
speedily  discover  that  logic  is  an  uncommonly  poor  defence  before 
a corrupt  tribunal.  After  all,  it  surely  must  strike  the  most 
benighted  Spaniard  who  reads  the  Minister’s  circular,  that  if 
monarchy  and  Catholicism  are  really  placed  beyond  controversy 
by  the  common  sense  of  all  nations,  it  is  strange  that  so  much 
fuss  should  be  made  about  anarchic  or  infidel  tendencies.  If,  as 
the  Minister  alleges,  the  whole  country  has  rejected  with  eloquent 
disdain  the  invectives  of  certain  journals,  why  should  efforts  be 
made  to  still  a few  angry  insects  as  if  they  were  giants  ? But 
this  only  brings  us  round  to  the  question — “ the  painful  question,” 
as  Bravo  calls  it — which  M.  de  Girardin  has  just  propounded  for  the 
Duke  de  Persigny.  The  only  immediate  good  which  might  possibly 
ensue  from  a thing  so  evil  as  the  Spanish  circular  is  the  chance  of  the 
French  Government  being  humiliated  at  seeing  so  pitiful  an  imi- 
tator of  its  policy  and  arguments,  and  abandoning  both  one  and 
the  other  in  disgust.  A clever  man  frequently  leaves  a vicious 
course  when  he  discovers  that  it  is  mostly  pursued  by  fools,  and,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  Emperor  ought  to  give  greater  liberty  to 
French  newspapers  when  he  finds  that  such  a Cabinet  as  that  of 
Spain  has  borrowed  his  arguments  and  imitated  his  practice  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Of  course,  if  the  Spanish  Government  is 
dreaming  of  an  aggressive  policy  and  universal  conquest,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  press  should  be  confined  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  simple  functions  of  chronicling  bulletins  and  recording 
military  distinctions. 


OFFICIALS  AND  INVENTORS 

r|IIIERE  is  no  branch  of  Government  work  so  difficult  or  so  ill- 
-S-  done  as  that  which  concerns  the  relations  between  the  Exe- 
cutive and  the  inventors  of  real  or  supposed  improvements  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  only  capable  of  being  utilized  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. If  an  ingenious  ship-builder  or  mechanician  invents 
anew  kind  of  armour,  a novel  projectile,  or  an  unheard-of  gun, 
he  has  no  customer  to  look^to  (in  his  own  country  at  any  rate) 
except  the  Government  department  which  is  concerned  with 
ships  or  artillery,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the  country  in  adding  to  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  already  made,  it  is  obvious  that  some  definite 
understanding  should  exist  as  to  the  manner  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions ought  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  lay 
down  a code  of  practice  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  saying  what  ought  not  be  done.  The  authorities  clearly 
ought  not  to  reject  all  assistance  from  the  outer  world  unless 
they  are  satisfied,  on  good  grounds,  that  no  serviceable  invention 
can  possibly  be  made  by  a private  experimentalist  which  would 
not  be  certain  to  occur  to  one  or  another  of  their  official  staff. 
Turret  ships,  rifled  guns,  tivin  screws,  Metford  shells,  and  a 
thousand  other  novelties  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Government 
departments  do  not  enjoy  a monopoly  of  inventive  talent,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  act  upon  a sweeping  rule  of  rejecting  all 
external  suggestions  without  trial  or  examination.  The  opposite 
principle  would  be  equally  impracticable,  for  a Government  which 
volunteered  to  try  every  mad  experiment  that  might  be  brought 
to  its  notice  would  soon  ruin  itself  in  powder,  shot,  labour,  and 
material,  with  no  other  result  than  to  prove  that  ninetj'-nine 
iu-rentions  out  of  a hundred  are  nothing  more  than  revivals,  it 
mry  be  in  a slightlj^  new  form,  of  crotchets  which  have  long  since 
been  exploded  as  absurd  or  useless.  Somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes  the  true  course  must  lie,  but  the  Government  is  as 
yet  so  far  from  having  ascertained  its  bearings  that  we  see  the 
practice  shifting,  in  the  most  capricious  manner,  from  excess  of 
indulgence  in  one  case  to  stubborn  impenetrability  in  another. 
Among  the  many  target  experiments  which  have  been  made 
at  great  expense  at  Shoeburyness  and  Portsmoifth,  not  one  in 
five  offered  the  smallest  prospect  of  any  useful  result,  while  in  one 
of  the  very  few  cases  where  private  ingenuity  was  of  service  to  the 
Government — that  of  Mr.  Chalmers’  target,  from  which  valuable 
hints  were  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  Bellcrophon' s armour — 
it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  inventor  obtained 


from  the  Government  the  slightest  recognition.  The  same  appa- 
rent caprice  nia}'  be  traced  in  dealings  with  other  inventors,  and  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  all  probability,  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  to  look  into  matters  of  this  kind  have  been  so  harassed  by 
multitudes  of  idle  schemes  as  not  always  to  be  able  to  do  j ustice 
to  a good  design  when  it  is  brought  before  them. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  official  judg'es,  there 
is  quite  as  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Every  one 
knows  the  pertinacity  and  success  with  which  Mr.  Whitworth 
has  pressed  his  claims  to  have  experiments  made  upon  his 
ordnance  at  the  Government  expense  ; and  every  one  knows 
equally  well  the  splendid  position  which  Sir  W.  Armstrong  won 
when  once  his  cannon  had  been  accepted  as  the  recognised  arm 
of  the  service.  Such  examples  have  raised  up  a host  of  artille- 
rists all  panting  for  the  same  triumphs,  and  insisting  that  their 
projects  also  should  receive  an  official  trial.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  recognise  any  claim  on  the  part  of  an  inventor  to  have 
his  schemes  tested  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  but  it  is  a mistake  to 
regard  the  questions  which  have  arisen  as  if  they  rested  between 
the  inventor  and  the  Government.  If  a good  project  is  rejected 
without  a trial,  the  wrong  is  done,  not  to  the  inventor,  but  to  the 
country ; and  some  better  organization  does  seem  to  be  required  to 
enable  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  determine  on  safe  grounds 
what  inventions  are  worthy  of  an  elaborate  trial,  and  what  ought 
to  be  cast  aside  as  useless  on  the  face  of  them.  When  once  a 
good  prima  facie  case  appears  on  a preliminary  inquiry,  it  is  not 
light  that  the  future  course  of  experiment  should  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  the  projector  to  bear  the  expense.  Everything 
that  is  well  ascertained  to  be  worth  trying  ought  to  be  tried  by  the 
Government,  lest  a really  valuable  discovery  should  be  lost  to  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  everything  that  is  palpably  worthless 
should  be  rejected  at  once  without  further  experiment,  either 
at  Government  or  private  expense.  The  difficulty  of  acting 
on  these  principles  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  now,  almost  insur- 
mountable, urilil  the  strength  of  the  department  to  which  these 
duties  are  entrusted  is  considerably  increased.  At  present,  those 
who  have  to  look  into  the  projects  with  which  the  Government  is 
inundated  are  overwhelmed  by  the  extent  of  the  task,  and  are 
unable  to  give  that  minute  attention  to  each  scheme  which  is 
necessary  to  sift  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from  the  vast  mass 
of  tares.  The  consequence  is,  that  inventors  are  constantly 
appealing  to  the  press,  sometimes  with  idle  murmurs,  but  some- 
times also  with  solid  grounds  for  complaining  that  valuable  dis- 
coveries have  been  scornfully  rejected  without  any  consideration 
of  their  merits. 

To  which  class  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mackay,  in  the  Times  of 
last  Tuesday,  belongs,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  without 
more  information  than  has  yet  been  made  public  about  his  sin- 
gular gun.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  project  is  either 
a wild  delusion,  or  the  most  important  step  in  the  construc- 
tion of  artillery  which  has  been  made  since  the  first  introduction 
of  rifled  cannon.  The  Mackay  gun  professes  to  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  rifling  with  a perfectly  smooth  shot,  the  theory  put 
forward  in  the  newspapers  being  that  the  mere  windage  of  the  gas 
escaping  through  the  rifled  grooves  of  the  piece  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  adequate  and  uniform  amount  of  rotation  to  the  projectile, 
without  any  of  those  contrivances  of  lead  coating,  or  configuration, 
by  which  an  ordinary  shot  is  made  to  take  the  rifling.  If  this 
could  be  believed,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Mackay  shot,  with  its  diminished  friction,  would  range  farther 
than  any  other  projectile,  and  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity 
would  place  the  new  gun  before  all  others,  if  only  its  accurate  and 
imiform  action  could  be  relied  on.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Maekay's 
letter  that  he  has  been  for  some  time  in  correspondence  with 
the  War  Office,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a public  trial  of  his 
invention,  and  that  his  success  has  been  so  moderate  that  he  has 
thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  that  appeal  to  the  Times  which 
has  perhaps  not  been  wholly  inoperative  in  some  similar  cases. 
After  the  manner  of  inventors,  Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  have 
offered  various  terms  on  which  he  would  provide  a gun  for 
experimental  service,  all  of  which  the  authorities  have  de- 
clined to  accept.  So  far  as  the  special  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed trials  are  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
War  Office  is  right  in  declining  a long  series  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  durability  of  a 12 -pounder.  Strength 
and  durability  are  easily  attained  with  guns  of  small  calibre, 
although,  for  really  heavy  ordnance,  the  whole  problem  may 
almost  be  reduced  to  the  question  which  is  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  gun.  Whether  Mr.  Maekay’s  proposals  did  or  did  not 
take  the  most  judicious  form  is  not,  however,  the  point;  for 
either  his  invention  is  a failure,  or  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  the  whole  range  of  artillery  science.  If  the  former, 
the  War  Office  ought  to  have  got  rid  of  it  without  engaging  in  a 
long  correspondence.  If  the  latter,  it  is  essential  for  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested.  Immense  expense  is 
now  being  incurred  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  accommo- 
dating a shot  to  the  grooving  of  a gun  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
result.  The  hexagonal  and  polygroove  systems  are  pitted  against 
each  other  in  a contest  which  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  a report 
that  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them.  But  if  minute 
details  of  this  kind  are  worthy  of  so  exact  an  investigation,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  a scheme  which  claims  to  dispense  with  all 
rifling,  so  far  as  the  shot  is  concerned,  should  not  much  more 
deserve  a trial;  unless,  indeed,  enough  is  known  about  it  to 
enable  those  learned  in  such  matters  to  predict  that  the  gun 
must  prove  a failure.  The  pretensions  of  the  gun  are,  if  well 
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founded,  ranch  too  important  to  be  neplectcd  witli  impunity, 
and  tlio  WarOIKco  ought  to  be  in  n position  to  condemn  the  design 
altogether  before  it  can  be  justified  in  refusing  it  a trial.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  windage  theory,  advanced  to  account  for 
the  action  of  the  gun,  may  turn  out  not  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  such  results  as  have  been  obtained  ; but  if  it  is  true  that  a shot 
can  acquire  the  requisite  rotation  without  sinking  into  the  grooves 
at  all,  and  without  any  aid  from  the  nature  of  the  wad  employed, 
a really  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  science  of  artillery, 
and  one  which  deserves  to  be  followed  up  as  far  as  it  may  lead. 
We  observe  that  all  the  great  achievements  which  Mr.  Mackay 
enumerates  in  his  letter  are  said  to  have  been  performed  with  a 
I z-pounder  "'un,  and  that  the  flight  of  his  heavier  bolts  has  not 
apparently  been  tested  beyond  the  limited  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards.  The  principle  is,  of  course,  of  little  value  if  it  will 
not  work  effectually  with  the  heaviest  ordnance  at  long  ranges ; 
but  unless  the  Government  have  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
success  of  such  experiments,  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least  as 
much  to  be  said  in  their  favour  as  for  the  pop-gun  duel  between 
the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  weapons,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  greater  part  of  a year  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

This  case,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  authorities  in  accepting  or  rejecting  inventions  has  been 
doubted.  Without  knowing  anything,  or  having  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  this  or  that  particular  invention,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  form  a decided  judgment  ( n the  manner  in  which  such  questions 
are  investigated;  and  we  believe  that  great  improvement  is  needed 
in  the  organization  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in  order  to 
insure  the  acquisition  of  every  serviceable  invention,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  guard  against  the  waste  of  money  in  fruitless 
experiments.  At  present  the  public  has  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  official  decisions  on  such  subjects  to  be  proof  against  what  may, 
in  many  instances,  prove  to  be  the  mere  clamour  of  disappointed 
projectors.  The  correspondence  which  has  been  published  in  several 
cases  does  not  inspire  the  belief  that  the  authorities  act  on  any 
sound  or  consistent  principle  ; and  though  it  is  just  as  important 
to  exclude  the  worthless  projects  as  to  test  all  that  have  a real 
value,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  for  want  of  a 
satisfactory  system  of  preliminary  investigation,  the  Government 
is  constantly  falling  into  error,  as  often  perhaps  in  the  one  direc- 
tion as  the  other.  To  correct  this  evil  by  judicious  arrange- 
ments would  be  apparently  but  a small  effort  in  administrative 
refonn,  but  it  might  in  its  results  be  of  more  lasting  service  than 
many  of  those  more  pretentious  readjustments  which  have  pro- 
mised so  much,  and  done  so  little,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service. 


THE  DE5IME  AND  TKUiVIPY  AFFAIR. 

The -sequel  to  this  singular  case,  like  continuations  in  general, 
is  not  equal  in  interest  to  the  first  part  of  the  story.  Nor 
does  it  seem  properly  to  belong  to  it;  it  reads  as  if  some 
seventh-rate  French  novelist  had  taken  up  one  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
mysteries  of  crime  and  had  slightly  confused  the  characters. 
There  is  a certain  inconsequence  in  the  new  tale.  Dr.  Demme 
again  appears,  but  in  the  latter  story  he  has,  in  two  senses,  lost 
“character”  and  force.  The  combination  and  contrast  in  the 
first  tale  were  good ; the  coarse  sensual  husband,  the  outraged  and 
neglected  wife,  and  the  amiable  young  doctor,  furnished  the  raw 
male.ials  of  a very  French  romance.  Tlie  catastrophe  also  had  its 
proper  accompaniments.  We  had  the  family  physician,  suspected  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  wife,  watching  for  two  nights  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  husband,  the  death  of  tlie  husband  through  strychnine, 
the  possibility  of  suicide,  the  suspicion  of  murder.  The  creator  of 
Lady  Audley  could  not  have  filled  up  more  thoroughly  a story  of 
marital  brutality,  illicit  love,  midnight  mystery,  and  sudden 
death.  Of  course  it  was  possible  that  Dr.  Demme  might  be  quite 
innocent,  though  certainly  appearances  were  against  him ; but 
this  onlj’’  added  to  the  puzzle  of  the  case,  for,  if  he  were 
innocent,  Triimpy  committed  suicide.  For  such  an  act  we 
can  discover  no  motive.  In  George  Sand's  Jaques  the 
husband  commits  suicide  that  his  wife  and  her  lover  may  live 
happy  ever  afterwards  ; but  Triimpy,  a selfish  sensualist,  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  do  anything  with  such  an  end  in  view. 
If,  indeed,  he  suspected,  which  was  not  clearly  shown,  that 
Demine  and  his  wife  were  lovers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  made  a point  of  prolonging  his  life.  His 
death  by  strychnine  was  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  a rather  strong 
fact  against  the  doctor  who  attended  him,  who  made  a false  report 
of  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  who  had  strychnine  in  his  possession. 
Against  a medical  man  the  latter  fact  does  not  say  much, 
but  it  is  significant  to  this  extent,  that  Demme  coidd  have  com- 
mitted the  crime  with  ease ; and,  as  Madame  Triimpy’s  lover,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a motive  for  the  deed.  At  all  events, 
the  only  admissible  sequel  to  the  story  was  either  the  doctor’s 
conviction  after  a fair  trial,  or  his  acquittal,  followed  by  an  elope- 
ment with  the  widowed  woman.  In  violation,  however,  of  all  the 
unities,  and  contrary  to  the  most  elementary  rules  of  romance,  a 
fourth  character  appears  quite  at  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
daughter  of  the  murdered  man  (murdered  by  his  own  or  by  the 
doctor’s  hand)  suddenly  becomes  the  heroine,  and  poor  Madame 
Triimpy  is  pushed  into  the  background.  The  young  doctor  of  the 
first  story  runs  away  with  the  daughter,  and  after  some  complica- 
tion he  is  ascertained  to  have  committed  suicide  by  poison  at 
Genoa,  the  partner  of  his  flight  following  his  example.  This 
result  gives  the  whole  story  almost  an  air  of  incredibility.  Did 


Dr.  Demme  introduce  himself  to  the  Triimpy  family  in  order  tliat 
he  might  intrigue  with  the  wife,  murder  the  husband,  run  away 
with  the  daugliter,  and  die  by  her  side?  To  go  through  so  much 
to  gain  so  little  certainly  seems  strange  enough  ; for,  according  to  .all 
seeming,  Madlle.  Flora  Triimpy  could  have  been  Dr.  Demme’s  wife 
without  scandal  or  difficulty,  instead  of  being  his  mistre.ss  for  a few 
days,  and  then  his  companion  in  death.  If,  indeed,  this  end  was 
originally  proposed  by  Demme,  the  story  could  not  be  explained  ; 
for,  unless  ho  wished  to  pursue  his  original  intrigue  without  the 
encumbrance  of  a brutal  husband,  why  did  he  murder  Triimpy  ? 
In  no  country  in  the  world  that  we  know  of  is  it  necessary  to  kill 
a future  father-in-law  as  a preliminary  to  running  away  with  his 
daughter,  nor  does  there  seem  the  least  advantage  in  it  when  the 
father  is,  like  Triimpy,  a man  of  no  property.  But  there  is  in  the 
story,  read  by  suspicion  rather  than  proof,  a kind  of  genesis  of 
guilt.  We  can  believe  Demme,  when  first  introduced  to  the 
family,  to  have  been  full  of  nothing  but  honest  sympathy  for 
the  brutally-uscd  wife.  He  then  becomes  her  lover,  and  must 
each  day  have  fully  known  her  wrongs ; for  wives,  unlilie  the  knife- 
grinder,  have  always  a story  to  tell  when  they  secure  a lover  into 
whose  ears  it  can  be  poured,  and  who  becomes  their  confessor 
through  communion  in  sin ; and,  even  if  his  love  for  the  woman 
had  faded  away,  he  may  still  have  wished  to  repay  her  affection  by 
releasing  her  from  a wretched  yoke.  That  at  this  time  he  should 
turn  to  the  daughter,  seeking  a love  that  was,  on  one  side  at  least, 
quite  innocent,  is  not  perhaps  unnatural.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  a morbid  weakness  of  temperament,  and  even  a stronger 
man  might  have  shrunk  from  further  association  with  a woman 
who  was  no  doubt,  in  one  way  or  another,  his  companion  in  sin,  and 
who  — for  perhaps  that  is  more  to  the  purpose  — was  much  older 
than  himself.  Of  the  four  members  of  that  family  circle — Triimpy, 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  Demme — only  one,  Madame  Triim])y, 
survives.  Whatever  her  share  in  the  business  (and  she  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury),  one  feels  a kind  of  pity  for  the  survivor  of 
such  a tragedy,  for  there  is  more  than  sorrow  to  her  in  the  ending. 
There  is  more  than  the  loss  of  a husband  or  lover;  there  is 
loss  of  character,  and  the  bitterness  of  despised  and  deseided  love. 

The  story  of  the  elopement  of  Dr.  Demme  with  the  daughter  has 
not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  cleared  up.  Demme  had  been  engaged 
to  the  girl  before  the  death  of  her  father  * she  remained  attached 
to  him  through  the  trial,  with  all  its  ugly  revelations  and  uglier 
suspicions  ; she  eloped  with  him,  without  marriage,  a few  w'eeks 
ago.  Their  object  in  going  away  can  only  be  guessed  from  letters 
sent  by  both  to  their  relatives  at  Berne.  Demme  wrote  that  his 
existence  was  blasted ; that  he  could  not  recover  from  the  wounds 
which  his  character  as  a medical  man  had  suffered ; and  that  with 
him  suicide  was  not  an  act  of  cowardice,  but  the  energetic  action 
of  a wounded  and  incurable  man.  The  letter  containing  these 
declarations  was  apparently  commenced  at  Friburg  and  finished  at 
Lausanne ; it  was  at  least  posted  at  the  latter  place.  It  concluded 
thus: — “ We  have  arrived  here  and  are  proceeding  to  Geneva,  our 
last  station.  We  shall  then  take  a walk,  and  then  go  in  a 
boat  op  the  lake,  in  order  to  throw  ourselves  into  it.  Perhaps 
we  shall  execute  our  project  on  a deep  point  of  the  bank 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  so  that  our  bodies  may  not 
be  found.  That  is  what  appears  to  us  to  be  more  practicable.” 
This  part  of  the  firrew^ell  letter  suggested  a doubt.  People  who 
commit  suicide  are  not,  as  a rule,  troubled  with  any  anxiety  about 
their  bodies  not  being  found.  The  lake  was  searched,  and  no 
trace  oDthe  supposed  suicides  could  be  discovered.  They  were 
then  heard  of  in  various  quarters;  one  paper  reported  them  at 
Havre,  another  at  Milan.  'The  latest  account  finds  them  dead  in 
an  hotel  bedroom  at  Genoa,  both  poisoned  by  strychnine.  Demme 
apparently  died  first  and  easily,  probably  having  taken  just 
enough  strychnine  to  destroy  life.  The  poor  girl  wrote  “Hermann 
is  dead ; I must  follow  him,”  and  then  took  a dose  of  poison  so 
strong  that  her  face  was  violently  distorted  in  death.  The  object 
of  the  trick  at  Geneva  is  obvious  enough;  Demme  wished,  no 
doubt,  to  begin  life  again  under  a new  name.  Though  acquitted 
of  the  murder  of  Triimpy,  he  was,  it  is  said,  to  be  accused  of 
theft ; and  he  was  also  liable  to  prosecution  for  his  abduction  of 
the  daughter.  This  motive  of  the  deception  was  indicated  » 
pretty  plainly  by  the  haste  with  which  the  family  at  Berne 
published  the  story  of  the  suicide,  and  by  the  words  they  used  in 
their  circular : — 

To  Friends  and  Acquaintances. — The  startling  inteUigeiice  has 
reached  us  that,  in  accordance  with  a farewell  letter,  Dr.  Hermann  Demine 
and  his  bride  Flora,  allied  in  faithful  love,  have  sought  and  found  a common 
grave  in  the  depths  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  May  enmity  be  struck  dumb 
at  this  news,  but  friendship  offer  silent  sympathy  to  our  sorrow. 

The  Demme  Fajiily. 

Had  the  public  accepted  this  story  as  the  last  chapter  of  the 
romance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no  more;  but  the  news- 
papers hinted  that  the  suicide  was  a sham,  and  the  fugitives  again 
found  the  police  on  their  track.  They  were  also  without  money, 
and  thus,  doubly  pressed,  they  closed  their  career  with  a dose  of 
the  same  poison  that  had  cut  short  Triimpy’s  life. 

Whatever  was  the  real  story  of  Demme’s  life — and  probably  we 
shall  never  know  it  now — he  certainly  was  not  a murderer  of  the 
common  type.  He  may  have  caused  Triimpy’s  death,  but  he 
gained  no  worldly  advantage  by  the  crime  ; at  all  events  it  was 
not  caused  by  any  sordid  motive.  That  he  had  the  knack  of 
winning  and  keeping  personal  coniidence  is  proved  b^'  the  whole 
story.  His  success  with  Aladaine  Triimpy  does  not  of  course  count 
for  much  ; a wretched  wife  might  ha\  e clmig  tenaciously  to  any 
man  younger  than  herself,  and  her  daily  companion.  But" Triimpy 
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apparently  lilied  and  trusted  Demme  to  the  last,  and  the  daughter 
certainly  loved  him  unto  death  itself.  There  must  have  been 
elements  of  good  in  the  man  who  so  acquired  and  retained  atlec- 
tion.  He  wrote  to  his  relations  from  Lausanne : — “ I beg  you  to 
present  my  collection  of  pathological  anatomy  to  the  town  of 
Wurzbm’g,  where  my  father  passed  the  most  important  j^ears  of 
his  life,  and  which  has  always  been  so  dear  to  me.  Send  my 

manuscript  to  B , with  a request  that  he  will  find  some  one 

to  continue  and  complete  it.  In  case  my  father  shall  have  a 
worthy  successor  at  the  hospital,  give  him  my  galvano-caustic 
apparatus;  otherwise  it  will  remain  in  the  family.”  Most  Eng- 
lish readers  think  that  the  kind  of  feeling  betr.ayed  in  such 
messages  sent  by  a suspected  murderer  about  to  die  is  rather 
unnatural — at  least  un-English,  which  with  many  people  means 
the  same  thing — and  that  this  sort  of  literary  sentiment  from 
people  who  have  broken  the  moral  law  is  “ especially  French.” 
But  this  is  an  eiTor.  We  too,  though  it  is  nothing  to  boast 
of,  have  our  “ honourable  mm-derers,”  our  suicides  through  senti- 
ment and  love,  and  criminals  who  in  dying  remember  the 
minor  moralities  and  decencies  of  life.  What  French  or  German 
murderer  could  so  oddly  mix  the  horrible  with  the  common- 
place as  Townley  washing  the  blood  off  his  hands  and  then 
quietly  taking  a cup  of  tea  with  the  grandfather  of  the  girl 
he  had  just  murdered,  and  in  the  very  house  where  she  was  lying 
dead.P  Then  the  motives  and  acts  of  Demme  are  simple  and 
commonplace  compared  with  those  of  the  man  Broomfield,  who 
last  Saturday  evening,  in  a village  near  Southampton,  killed  a 
woman  he  loved — a married  woman  not  his  wife — and  then  shot 
himself.  The  French  newspaper  reporters  would  have  given  us  the 
scene  so  vividly  that  it  would  be  easy  to  recognise  the  romance ; 
and  it  cannot  be  quite  hidden,  even  under  the  prosaic  rendering 
of  the  local  press.  We  have  the  wife  very  happy  in  her  new 
home,  and  the  old  rejected  lover  comes  to  visit  her  before 
he  goes  to  America.  She  had  told  her  husband  all  about  this 
man,  who  before  her  marriage  had  persecuted  her  with  his  atten- 
tion ; and  the  husband — a fine  manly  fellow — receives  him  cordially, 
with,  as  we  can  see,  a kindness  that  had  in  it  a touch  of  the  pity 
that  sprang  from  his  own  happiness  with  the  woman  whom  the 
other  had  loved  and  lost.  Left  alone  with  his  old  sweetheart,  the 
man  told  her,  what  she*  had  not  known,  that  he  had  been  for 
years  a married  man ; he  told  her  that,  rejected  by  her,  he  had 
resolved  to  go  to  America ; and  he  asked  her  to  write,  at  his 
dictation,  a farewell  letter  to  his  wife.  A strange  task  to  impose 
on  her ! In  this  letter  he  said  to  his  wife  : — “ I feel  I have  broken 
your  heart.  I deserve  to  die,  if  I should  reach  America,  in  the  Confe- 
derate army — that  is,  if  I can  reach  the  Confederates  by  first  joining 
tlie  Northerns,  and  then  deserting  to  the  Confederates,  for  I feel  they 
are  the  people  that  deserve  fightingfor.”  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Ml’.  Jeft'erson  Davis  will  care  much  for  the  compliment  thus  paid 
to  his  cause  by  an  ex-butler ; but  there  is  a kind  of  curiositj'  of 
conscience  in  the  fact  that  a man  deserting  his  wife,  and  intending 
to  break  his  oath  and  desert  his  first  flag,  should  cherish  a wish  to 
die  flighting  for  the  cause  he  thought  right.  After  this  letter  was 
w’ritten,  he  sat  dowm  and  joined  the  family  party,  but — not  through 
his  wish,  for  he  opposed  it — he  was  again  left  alone  with  the  wife. 
He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  an  ill-spelled  incoherent  letter  to  the 
husband,  intimating  that  the  wife,  then  in  the  very  room  wdth 
him,  must  die,  saying  to  the  husband,  “You  must  bear  up  under 
the  heavy  trial — same  afe  one  that  I have  left  [his  wife].  . . . 

Yours  will  not  be  half  the  trial  as  the  one  I have  left  has  gone 
through.”  Keats,  by  an  image  that  some  have  tliought  too  forcible, 
speaks  of  “ the  two  brothers  and  their  murdered  man  ” riding 
through  Florence ; but  here,  in  her  own  home,  was  a murdered 
woman — busy  and  lively  in  her  household  work,  for  her  neighbour 
heard  her — the  murderer  actually  writing  in  her  presence  a letter  of 
condolence  to  the  husband  about  to  be  bereaved.  A few  minutes 
afterwards  he  shot  her  dead,  and,  shooting  himself,  died  in  two 
days.  If  one  wished  to  unite  an  essay,  humbly  following  De 
Quincy,  on  the  inconsistencies  and  eccentricities  of  murderers,  we 
are  sure  that,  despite  the  received  opinion,  our  English  criminals 
present  us,  quite  as  often  as  their  foreign  congeners,  with  curious 
instances  of  crime  lighted  up  by  queer  freaks  of  conscience, 
gleams  of  good  feeling,  and  odd  relics  of  old  decencies.  We 
remember  the  confessions  of  an  ex-convict  in  Australia,  who 
killed  a man  and  all  his  family  because  the  man  had,  as  he 
thought,  cheated  him  years  before  out  of  some  money’.  He  after- 
wards confessed  the  crime  and  justified  himself.  He  told  how, 
in  some  fiiendly  conversation  a few  minutes  before  the  murder, 
the  chief  victim  referred  jocosely  to  his  old  grandfather,  and  said, 
“ When  he  dies  I shall  have  the  farm.”  The  murderer’s  confes- 
sion went  on : “ I felt  shocked  to  hear  him  talk  thus,  knowing  what 
was  going  to  occur,  and  I said  ‘ You  should  not  talk  that  way ; 
W’ho  knows  what  may  happen  to  any’  of  us  ? ’ ” He  then  killed 
the  man. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  KHOKAND. 

Thwarted  in  Europe  by  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  by  the 
sleepless  jealousy  of  equal  and  rival  Powers,  the  “manifest 
destiny  ” of  Russia  is  being  accomplished  in  Asia  with  compara- 
tive freedom.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  enormous  ad- 
vances on  all  parts  of  her  Asiatic  frontier.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
in  the  extreme  East,  a large  tract  of  territory  was  acquired  on  the 
Amour,  bringing  the  frontier  some  days’  march  nearer  to  Pekin. 
Last  summer  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  was  achieved, 
and  Russia  has  now  undisturbed  possession  of  the  mountain  chain, 


with  no  warlike  Circassians  to  mole.st  her  right  flank  as  she  crosses 
the  range  to  subdue  A.sia  Minor  and  Persia.  We  now  hear  of  the 
rapid  progress,  if  not  the  complete  accomplishment,  of  a conquest 
not  less  important  in  Central  Asia.  The  extensive  IHrghis  terri- 
tory, extending  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  has 
been  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Czars.  It  is  now 
the  turn  of  Khokand,  lying  to  the  east  and  forming  the  valley  of 
the  Jaxartes,  to  fall  under  the  same  sway.  This  gives  Russia  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  two  rivers  which,  rising  among  the  lofty 
mountains  and  tableland  of  Centi-al  Asia,  flow,  after  a north- 
easterly course  of  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  With  the  possession  of  the  other  river,  the  Oxus,  which 
flows  parallel  to  the  Jaxartes,  but  a little  more  to  the  south-west, 
Russia  would  acquire  complete  possession  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Koondooz,  the  primeval  seats  of  Tartar  empire,  and  her  boundary 
would  be  the  mountains  which  on  their  southern  slopes  conduct 
to  the  plains  of  India.  Possessing  all  the  territory  between  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  the  territory  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  latter,  these  seas  would  become  visibly,  what  they  already 
are  virtually,  Russian  lakes,  and  the  Russian  boundary  would 
extend  in  almost  a straight  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  Bolor-Tagh.  At  her  present  rate  of  advance, 
the  time  needful  to  Russia  to  reach  these  results  would  be  but  a 
brief  span  in  the  life  of  a nation. 

The  conquest  of  Khokand  has  not  been  the  work  of  many  y’ears, 
and  the  actual  fighting,  supposing  the  work  to  be  now  complete, 
has  almost  all  been  done  in  three  campaigns — 1848,  1853,  and 
1 864.  In  the  first  of  these  years,  Russia,  having  in  1 846-47 
consolidated  her  power  over  the  Kirghis  tribes  by  erecting  the  forts 
of  Uralsk  and  Orenburg  in  the  country  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
sent  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Jaxartes  (Syr-Daria), 
where  the  fort  of  Raim  or  Aralsk  was  built.  It  was  not  till  1853  that 
the  next  step  was  taken  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Akmetschet,  about 
tliree  hundred  miles  up  the  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Khokand ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1 849  an  expeditionary  column  of 
several  thousand  men,  marching  into  the  adjacent  Khiva  terri- 
tory, was  totally  buried  in  the  winter  snows,  a disaster  which  it 
may  well  be  supposed  produced  a profound  impression  on  the 
imaginative  Orientals.  The  circumstances  which  followed  the 
capture  of  Fort  Akmetschet  were  well  fitted  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  disaster.  The  Khan  of  Khokand,  who  had  lost 
the  fortress  partly  through  the  revolt  of  a vassal,  the  Governor  of 
Taschient,  •whom  it  was  necessary  to  chastise,  ordered  an  extra- 
ordinary levy,  and  marched  on  Akmetschet  in  December,  with 
12,000  men  and  17  guns.  The  garrison,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a battalion  of  infantry  and  500  Cossacks,  resisted 
manfully  under  the  inspiration  of  its  Polish  leaders,  and  after  re- 
peated sallies  succeeded  in  crushing  the  outnumbering  foe.  The 
comparative  pause  that  has  occurred  since  1853  must  chiefly  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  Crimean  war,  which  carried  away  every 
available  man,  and  the  necessity  of  rest  afterwards  imposed  to 
recover  from  the  terrible  losses  sustained.  Partly,  also,  the  task 
of  quelling  a revolt  of  the  Kirghis  tribes  between  1856  and  1858 
may  have  helped  to  give  peace  to  Khokand  in  the  meantime,  but 
onlj',  in  the  more  perfect  subjugation  of  the  revolting  tribes,  to 
form  a securer  basis  of  operations  against  Khokand  in  subsequent 
3’ears.  Russia  did  not  remain  long  altogether  idle.  In  1 859  another 
fort.  Fort  Djulek,  was  captured,  and  the  Russians  have  since 
erected  two  forts.  Fort  Karala,  60  miles,  and  Fort  Krmakora, 
120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  connecting  the 
fort  of  Aralsk  at  that  point  with  Fort  Akmetschet,  the  four  forts 
constituting  together  the  line  of  the  Syr-Daria.  With  this 
foundation  had  been  planned  for  1863  the  invasion  of  Khokand 
from  two  points — the  Kirghis  territory  on  the  extreme  north-east, 
and  Akmetschet  on  the  west — the  destination  of  the  first  invading 
corps  being  Aulietta,  and  of  the  second  the  town  of  Turkestan, 
which  are  about  three  hundred  miles  apart.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  revolution,  and  the  apprehension  of  war  with  Western 
Europe,  caused  the  postponement  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  present  year  without  any  danger  from  the 
interruptions  of  1863.  The  conquest  of  Circassia,  placing  more 
troops  at  her  disposal,  has  also  proved  a well-timed  stroke  of  good 
luck  for  Russia  in  her  plans  against  Khokand.  As  early  as  the 
month  of  June  last,  the  two  points  of  the  expeditions,  Turkestan 
and  Aulietta,  were  reached,  and  in  the  mouths  of  July  and  August 
communication  was  opened  between  them,  giving  to  Russia  a new 
boundary-line  several  hundred  miles  farther  south  than  before — a 
monstrous  cantle,  indeed,  of  the  Khokand  territory. 

This  was  a great  deal  to  effect  in  one  campaign,  but  Russia  has 
certainly  eflected  more.  The  reports,  indeed,  come  to  us  by  way 
of  India  that  a great  battle  had  been  fought  at  a place  called 
Huzrut-Sooltan,  resulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Khokandians 
with  a loss  of  4,000  killed  and  2,000  prisoners,  and  that,  as  the 
result,  Taschkand  and  Khokand,  and  towns  even  farther  eastward, 
were  captured,  and  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them  burnt  by  the 
Russians.  The  date  of  the  battle  is  not  given,  but,  judging  from 
the  length  of  time  the  intelligence  must  have  taken  to  come, 
the  whole  reports  have  been  caused  by  the  decisive  military 
success  which  the  Russians,  according  to  St.  Petersburg  accounts, 
have  really  gained.  The  narrative,  which  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  is  not  without  interest.  Shortly  after  the 
capture  of  Turkestan  and  Aulietta,  according  to  the  account  in 
the  Invalide  Russe,  the  Khokandians  lost  the  courage  to  undertake 
any  expedition  against  their  enemy,  and  commenced  immense 
fortifications  at  Tchemkent,  on  the  flank  of  the  route  between 
Turkestan  and  Aulietta,  in  order  to  make  it  the  base  of  ulterior 
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attempts.  The  Russians  could  not  allow  such  a position  on  their 
llnnlc,  keeping  the  whole  country  in  confusion  hy  the  constant 
parties  which  issued  from  it  to  pillage  the  Kirghis  tribes 
which  had  submitted  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  Russian  com- 
mander, Major-General  Tchernaielf,  having  learnt  that  the  prin- 
cipal forces  of  the  Khokandians  had  left  Tchemkent,  in  which 
remained  only  a garrison  of  10,000  men,  determined  to  make 
himself  nia.ster  of  that  town  before  it  could  again  be  strengthened. 
In  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  troops  from  two  different  points 
were  directed  upon  Tchemkent,  before  which  they  united  on  the 
1 9th.  The  same  evening  a battery  of  four  guns  was  erected  and 
opened  fire,  to  which  the  Khokandians  replied  with  seven  cannon 
and  two  mortars.  The  Russian  commander  then  caused  another 
battery  of  six  cannons  and  four  mortars  to  be  advanced  nearer. 
The  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  soil,  and  a sortie  of  the  enemj', 
prevented  this  battery  from  being  completed  in  the  night  of  the 
2ist-22ud  before  daybreak;  and  the  Khokandians,  emboldened 
b}’-  the  delay  of  the  Russian  siege  works,  took  the  offensive, 
pushing  forward  trenches  and  batteries  of  their  own,  and 
skirmishers  in  front  of  their  works — all  showing,  it  is  remarked, 
that  they  were  guided  by  a foreigner  skilled  in  the  military 
art.  Lieut. -Colon el  Lerche,  however,  commanding  the  work- 

ing party,  profited  by  the  temerity  of  the  Khokandians  to  attack 
their  infantry  with  four  Russian  companies,  two  pieces  of  posi- 
tion, and  other  artillery.  In  spite  of  a violent  fire  from  the 
fortress  and  the  citadel,  he  soon  pushed  the  Khokandian 
infantry  up  to  and  within  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  was  defended  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
During  the  combat  Major-General  Tchernaieff  approached  the 
citadel,  and  surprised  it  in  the  midst  of  the  consternation  which 
prevailed,  his  troops  crossing  the  aqueduct  in  single  file.  In  an 
hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  assault  the  Russians  were 
masters  of  the  fortress,  with  its  citadel,  built  upon  an  inaccessible 
eminence,  strongly  armed  with  artillery,  furnished  with  a formid- 
able supply  of  bombs,  bullets,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  and 
defended  by  a garrison  of  1 0,000  men  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
Khanate.  Among  the  trophies  were  four  standards,  and  twenty- 
six  field  colours ; twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  one  of  them  rifled, 
eight  mortars  of  large  calibre,  a large  quantity  of  falconets,  fire- 
arms for  rampart  defence,  infantry  muskets  with  bayonets,  besides 
other  firearms  and  steel  weapons,  with  quivers,  shields,  drums, 
trumpets,  &c.  Making  every  allowance  for  Russian  exaggeration, 
we  certainly  read  here  the  narrative  of  a great  disaster  to  the 
arms  of  Khokand.  The  result  is,  the  absolute  security  of  the 
line  from  Akmetschet  to  Aulietta ; and,  consequently,  the  great 
cities  of  the  Khanate,  Taschkand,  Khojend,  and  finally  the  capital 
itself,  which  lie  only  a little  way  south  of  the  Russian  line,  have 
become  exposed  to  attack.  Now  that  Russia  is  clear  of  European 
troubles,  she  may  put  forth  all  her  strength  in  these  remote 
regions,  meeting  with  no  effective  resistance,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that,  if  Khokand  is  not  by  this  time  fully  conquered,  the 
conquest  is  now  only  an  affair  of  months.  The  Indian  reports 
are  only  premature.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  Russian 
strength  engaged ; for  Russia,  far  away  from  European  eyes,  keeps 
her  own  counsel  and  reveals  nothing ; but  it  is  stated  that  among 
the  artillery  of  the  expedition  are  two  light  batteries,  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  Prussians  in  the  Danish  campaign.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  most  recent  inventions  of  modern  science, 
and  the  exactest  discipline,  applied  to  beat  down  the  antique 
weapons  and  irregular  troops  which  were  once  the  terror  of  the 
world. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  conquest,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  map  and  observe  the  whole  series  of 
conquests  which  Russia,  in  this  direction,  has  been  making  with 
relentless  perseverance  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  That 
sovereign  pushed  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  on  which  river  he  established  a line  of 
fortresses.  In  his  own  reign  he  accomplished  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural; 
another  tribe  was  brought  under  the  yoke  by  the  Empress 
Catharine.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
that  the  Russian  rule  was  perfectly  acknowledged  by  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  but  in  his  reign  a new  field  of 
conquest  was  entered  upon.  Between  1841  and  1847  the  Kirghis 
tribes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Irtisch  were  conquered,  and  their 
territory,  as  large  as  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  was  annexed. 
The  capture  of  Akmetschet  in  1853  secured  a farther  territory 
300  miles  long  by  200  broad.  The  conquest  of  Turkestan  and 
Aulietta  in  June  last,  secured  by  the  capture  of  Tchemkent  in 
September,  adds  even  a larger  area  to  the  Empire.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  Independent  Tartary  has  been  added  to  the 
Russian  dominion.  There  now  remain  part  of  Khokand,  part  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Koondooz  unsubdued,  constituting,  doubtless, 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  all,  but  none  likely  to  offer  even 
serious  obstacles  to  an  invader  wielding  all  the  resources  of  Euro- 
pean militai'y  art.  Their  value  only  makes  them  the  more 
tempting.  They  are  sparsely  populated,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a civilizing  Power  they  could  be  made  to  support 
an  immensely  larger  population.  Even  at  present,  the  population 
of  Independent  Tartary  is  estimated  altogether  at  4,000,000,  no 
insignificant  addition  to  the  area  of  Russian  recruitment,  while 
the  wealth  possessed  makes  it  desirable  to  bring  the  country 
within  the  area  of  Imperial  taxation.  Khokand  itself,  with  a 
population  of  about  a quarter  of  a million,  is  rich  in  products 
of  wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  possesses  mines  of 
coal,  copper,  and  iron.  The  products  of  Bokhara  are  much  more 


various  and  extensive.  Compared  with  the  8tej)pes  over  wliicli 
Russia  has  travelled,  Khokand  and  Bokhara  are  blooming  oases  of 
fertility.  In  themselves  alone  they  might  be  welcome  .acquisi- 
tions to  Imperial  ambition,  and  justify  the  exultation  of  St. 
Peteraburg  in  the  thought  that,  after  more  than  a hundred  years’ 
persistence,  they  have  been  reached  at  last ; that  soon  Bokhara 
and  Samarcand,  once  the  chief  cities  of  the  world-conqueror 
Timour,  still  flourishing  seats  of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  will 
become  provincial  towns  of  a gi’ander  and  more  solid  empire  than 
Timour  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

But  Russian  faith  in  manifest  destiny  ” is  stimulated  by  more 
brilliant  dreams.  Russia  in  Asia  has  no  frontiers,  said  Nicholas ; 
Central  Asia  is  only  the  stepping-stone  to  farther  conquests. 
The  Russians  scarcely  care  to  conceal  the  hope  that  all  their 
rough  and  truculent  dealings  with  nomadic  tribes  may  lead  to 
the  day  when  Russi.an  legions  shall  inundate  the  plains  of  India 
and  sweep  our  own  Empire  away.  For  this  end  a railway  is  to  be 
made  from  Moscow  by  Saratov  to  Orenburg  on  the  Ur.al,  and  thence 
to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  on  which  armed  flotillas,  including, 
it  is  even  said,  ironclads,  have  been  launched.  The  transport  of 
troops  and  w.arlike  stores  from  the  heart  of  Russia  to  these  com- 
paratively unknown  regions  is  to  be  only  a matter  of  days.  The 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  are  broad  and  deep  rivers,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  when  the  valley  of  the  latter  is  won,  it  will  be  easy  to 
convey  troops  to  Balkh  in  the  Koondooz  territory,  from  which,  by 
the  Khawak  and  Girdshak  passes  over  the  Hindoo  Cu.sh,  it  is  only 
forty  or  forty-five  geographic.al  leiigues,  or  a ten  days’  march,  to  C.abul 
and  Jellalabad.  It  is  calculated  that,  witli  Cossacks,  Kalmucks, 
Bashkirs,  and  other  tribes,  Russia  could  easily  raise  500,000 
horsemen,  for  whom,  as  they  would  take  their  herds  with  them, 
the  immense  pastures  of  Central  Asia  would  form  a sufficient 
support.  In  the  same  way,  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  ample 
military  stores  would  be  fed.  In  fact,  we  are  told  an  invasion 
of  India  from  this  direction  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
Russia. 

We  dare  s.ay  there  are  still  old  Indians  apt  to  be  frightened  by 
these  chimeras  of  Russian  ambition,  though  they  have  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  point  the  moral  of  their  apprehensions  bj’’ 
a reference  to  Persian  aggressions  upon  Afghanistan ; for  Persia, 
they  urge,  is  but  an  instrument  of  Russia,  and  Afghanistan  will 
soon  be  really  the  only  country  between  us  and  Russia.  Now  that 
Russia  is  coming  upon  Afghanistan  from  another  point,  we  may 
have  another  outciy.  In  connexion  with  their  fears,  it  is  curious 
to  note  how,  all  over  Central  Asia,  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  two 
great  rivals,  the  Russian  and  British  Empires,  has  been  recognised, 
and  how  the  Asiatic  imagination  already  foresees  a future  conflict. 
The  echo  of  these  conquests  in  Khokand  is  being  heard  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Cush,  and  in  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere.  In 
the  Delhi  Gazette  of  Augnst  last  we  read  the  following  curious 
paragraph : — 

An  embassy  has  just  arrived  in  Kashmere  after  three  months’  forced 
marching  from  the  kingdom  of  Khokand,  one  of  those  independent 
sovereignties  in  Central  Asia  about  which  we  at  present  know  so  little.  It 
is  headed  by  Kujabeck,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny.  He  and  his 
party  have  suffered  many  privations  on  the  journey  from  their  distant 
home  ; and  no  less  than  forty  horses  belonging  to  the  train  have  perished 
in  the  snows.  . . . For  the  last  seven  years  the  reigning  sovereign,  Ismael 
Khan,  has  been  engaged  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  JKussia  to  make  a high 
road  for  troops  through  his  territory  ; and  in  the  various  engagements  that 
have  taken  place  he  has  lost  no  less  tlian  10,000  men.  In  the  tirst  instance 
no  objection  was  made  by  the  Khokandians  to  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
Kussian  nnerchants  through  their  territory  ; but  as  soon  as  attempts  were 
made  to  transmit  troops  opposition  was  justly  raised.  Why  Russia  should 
want  to  pass  troops  on  this  highway  to  India  is  an  important  subject  for 
inquiry.  The  Khokandians  assert  that  it  is  to  be  in  readiness  to  attack  India 
in  case  of  war  with  England.  However  this  may  be,  the  Russians  have 
been  strenuously  opposed  ; and  the  object  of  the  embassy  now  proceeding  to 
his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  is  to  procure  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
British. 

We  have  beard  no  more  of  the  embassy,  though  several 
reports  of  the  Russian  advance  have  since  been  received 
from  the  same  source.  But  the  myth  of  an  embassy  to  seek 
British  protection,  if  it  be  one — much  more  if  it  be  no  myth  but 
a reality — and  all  the  incidents  narr.ated,  show  the  Asiatic  view 
of  the  contest.  For  ages  familiar  with  conquerors,  the  Asiatics 
naturally  incline  to  call  m one  great  conqueror  against  another. 
The  smaller  States  between  two  great  Empires  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  sought  in  conquest,  not  so  much  for  themselves  alone  as 
for  the  sake  of  an  empire  to  be  conquered  beyond.  If  no  embassy 
has  come  from  Khokand,  we  may  be  sm'e  it  has  been  talked  of  in 
the  councils  of  the  Kh.unate.  If  India  is  the  aim  of  Russia,  why 
should  not  the  Indian  Government  .aid  in  defending  the  wide 
territory  which  yet  lies  between  it  and  Russian  encroachment  f 
The  Asiatics  and  the  old  Indians  c.an  scarcely  understand  the 
indifference  of  strength,  the  contentment  of  an  Imperi.ol  Power  with 
a dominion  whose  proper  government  strains  our  every  faculty,  the 
contentment  of  a Power  whose  discovery  that  dominion  has  its 
duties  has  quenched  the  lust  of  conquest.  Yet  such  is  our  position. 
At  present,  of  course,  we  are  not  really  endangered,  or  even  me- 
naced, by  an  invader  who  is  yet  three  months’  forced  marching 
from  our  frontier  hills.  We  should  say  much  more  than  three 
months’  forced  marching,  for  a huge  army  c.annot  march  so  quickly 
as  a small  expedition.  We  should  probably  with  gre.at  ease  give 
a good  account  of  any  remnant  of  a grand  army  that  might 
siu'vive  a march  over  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Cush.  For  us  to 
begin  conquering,  as  the  old  Indians  and  Asijitic  traditions  invite 
us,  would  only  be  to  meet  the  Russians  half-way,  find  precipitate 
the  conflict,  if  there  is  to  be  one.  The  final  consideration 
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is  that,  if  we  cannot  heat  Russia  when  she  pleases  to  invade 
India  with  the  added  strength  of  Central  Asia,  we  shall  not, 
mend  matters  much  by  the  conquest  of  a difficult  and 
mountainous  country  which  bars  only  one,  and  that  the  most 
difficult,  route  by  which  Russia  can  reach  us.  Our  security  lies 
not  only  in  preponderance  of  force,  but  in  the  superiority  of  a 
civilization  whicJi  as  yet  gives  no  signs  of  decay.  Our  superiority 
in  this  one  thing,  that  we  seek  the  good  of  the  nations  which  we 
have  almost  been  forced  to  conquer,  not  so  much  om:  own,  places 
us  far  above  Russia  as  an  Imperial  Power.  It  is  not  impossible, 
besides,  that  the  conflict  may  never  come.  Russia  cannot  resist  the 
influence  of  Western  civilization,  and  will  ultimately  adopt  the 
higher  type  we  possess,  feeling  the  task  of  government  so  burden- 
some that  no  strength  or  inclination  will  remain  for  the  work  of 
conquest.  It  may  be  her  present  purpose  to  employ  for  the  con- 
veyance of  troops  and  military  stores  only  the  railroad  she  intends 
to  construct  from  Moscow  to  Orenburg  and  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the 
steamers  she  is  launching  on  the  lake.  She  may  design  only  a 
military  highway  to  India.  But  ideas  will  travel  as  well  as  soldiers, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  internal  changes  to  Russia 
will  arise  when  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  which  Europeans  have 
scarcely  looked  on  for  centuries,  shall  be  within  a three  weeks’ 
journey  from  London. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

There  is  a story  of  a French  princess  who,  being  told  that 
there  were  people  who  could  not  get  bread,  answered  that 
they  might  eat  plum-cake.  It  may  have  occurred  to  visitors  to  the 
Cattle  Show  that  the  animals  which  they  saw  there  looked  very 
much  as  if  the  scarcity  of  fodder  caused  by  the  summer  and  autumn 
di’ought  had  been  endured  by  them  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  princess.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  prevailing  dearth 
of  gi'ass,  it  is  certain  that  linseed  cake,  bean  and  barley  meal,  and 
hay  could  always  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  prepared  to  pay 
for  them.  Probabljq  if  a farmer  thinks  he  has  a chance  of  winning 
a prize  at  a Cattle  Show,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  animals  which  are  to  compete  for  it.  We 
used  to  hear  a good  deal  formerly  of  the  ruin  which  was  impending 
over  farmers,  and  the  contrast  was  often  very  striking  between  the 
healthy  and  jovial  looks  and  the  lugubrious  predictions  of 
speakers  at  public  meetings  called  to  discuss  agricultural  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  It  is  a somewhat  similar  phenomenon  that  the  scarcity 
of  fodder  which  has  been  severely  felt  throughout  the  country 
manifests  itself  at  Islington  in  a Cattle  Show  where  the  animals 
exhibited  are  quite  as  numerous,  and  quite  as  fat,  as  they  have 
ever  been  before.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a real  and  widely- 
felt  failure  of  autumn  keep ; and  if  the  Cattle  Show  is  held  as 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  farmers  have  had  to 
struggle,  it  is  an  encouraging  proof  both  of  the  resources  and  the 
spirit  with  which  these  difficulties  have  been  encoimtered. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  exhibitions  of  horses,  donkeys,  oxen, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  dogs,  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company  •will  make 
their  speculation  pay.  They  have  lately,  however,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  a verdict  given  against  them  for  i ool.  damages  in 
an  action  brought  by  a visitor  who  was  bitten  by  a dog  in  the 
show.  It  seems  rather  hard  upon  the  Company  that  they  should 
be  expected  to  guarantee  that  every  dog  will  keep  his  temper 
throughout  a long  hot  day,  and  after  being  an  infinite  number  of 
times  poked  up.  We  know  that  people  at  these  shows  never  will 
either  let  the  dogs  alone  or  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that,  when  hands  are  placed  so  invitingly  near,  teeth 
are  not  oftener  made  acquainted  with  them.  When  a certain 
bishop  was  bitten  by  a dog,  it  was  said  by  one  who  knew  the 
bishop  that  certainly  he  must  have  given  the  provocation.  A 
similar  remark  might  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  occurrence  out 
of  which  the  recent  trial  arose ; but  the  jury  thought  that  the  dog 
was  to  blame,  and  so  they  made  the  Company  pay  for  the  mischief 
he  had  done.  It  will  be  difficult  to  hold  Dog  Shows  if  the  Company 
is  made  responsible  for  all  that  happens  to  those  who  touch  the 
dogs,  and  if  nobody  is  allowed  to  touch  them  it  will  be  still  more 
difficult  to  hold  these  shows.  At  any  rate,  the  Company  will  have 
good  reason  to  prefer  such  an  exhibition  as  has  been  held' this  week, 
where  the  animals  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  overwhelmed  with 
their  own  fat  as  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  harm 
even  the  most  importunate  of  visitors.  Indeed,  it  appears  almost 
a pity  that  this,  the  only  Cattle  Show  which  is  held  in  London, 
should  be  devoted  so  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  stock  ready 
for  the  butcher’s  knife.  We  should  like  to  see  displayed  in  this 
noble  hall  the  highest  glories  of  the  herd  as  well  as  of  the  stable. 
In  the  summer  there  was  a show  of  thorough-bred  stallions,  as 
well  as  of  hunters,  hacks,  and  roadsters.  Why  should  not 
Londoners  be  taught  to  admire  the  strength,  symmetry,  and  spirit 
of  a bull  of  aristocratic  lineage?  One  grows  tired  of  viewing 
pure-bred  short-horns  in  exclusive  reference  to  their  meat-making 
capability.  The  sires  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  flesh  exhibited 
in  this  hall  have  as  much  beauty  and  courage  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  animals  in  the  world,  and  rightly  might  such  bulls  be  taken 
as  types  of  heroic  valour.  There  is,  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Napier,  a story  of  a bull  which  met  a company  of 
British  soldiers  on  march,  and  charged  them.  The  scene  of  this 
encounter  was  the  island  of  Mauritius.  The  company  was 
marching  in  a column  of  sections,  when  the  bull  dashed  into  it 
from  the  rear,  knocking  the  men  all  ways,  and,  emerging  at  the 
front,  rushed  onwards.  Hardly  had  the  men  had  time  to  pick 
themselves  up  and  recover  their  order,  when  the  bull  turned 


round  and  charged  their  front.  The  commanding  officer  called 
out  — “ Prepare  to  receive  cavalry,”  and  the  men  fixed  their 
bayonets  and  got  down  just  in  time  to  meet  the  shock. 
The  bull  charged  home,  and  fell  pierced  by  a dozen 
bayonets.  The  story  is  told  as  a remarkable  example  of 
the  courage  of  the  British  'soldier,  but  we  think  that  the 
courage  of  the  bull  of  the  island  of  Mauritius  was  most  con- 
spicuous upon  this  occasion.  However’,  let  us  retiu’n  to  Islington, 
and  contemplate  the  sort  of  bovine  merit  which  is  in  request  there, 
and  the  reward  of  it.  The  j udges  hesitated  long  over  their  award  of 
the  silver  cup  to  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  From  among  half  a 
score  competitors  who  had  taken  the  first  prizes  of  their  classes, 
the  judges  selected  three — a short-horn,  a Hereford,  and  a cross- 
breed. Then,  after  further  deliberation,  the  cross-breed  was  sent 
a-way.  Yet,  says  a critic,  he  was  a grand  beast,  with  thickly-meated 
rib  and  immense  weight,  but  “ a little  deficient  in  the  rounds  of 
beef.”  And  now  the  j udges  wavered  between  the  Hereford  and  the 
short-horn.  The  Hereford  is  “ well  covered  evei-y  where  with  beef  of 
extremely  fine  quality,”  but  ultimately  he  has  to  give  way  to  the 
short-horn,  an  “ extremely  handsome  ” red  and  white  steer,  not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  Hereford,  and  almost  two  years  younger.  In 
a butcher’s  point  of  view  this  award  was  perhaps  open  to  exception, 
for  it  seems  that  the  judges  looked  to  the  quality  of  the  live  animal 
rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  beef  which  he  would  make  when 
dead.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  judges  decided  on  a 
sound  principle ; but  if  the  awards  ought  to  be  made  ■with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  slaughter-house,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  make  them  after  the  butcher’s  knife,  and  also  the 
roasting-jack  or  gridiron,  have  done  their  work,  and  perhaps  the 
task  of  judging  would  be  appropriately  devolved  on  an  ancient 
and  honourable  body  called  the  Beefsteak  Club.  The  beautiful 
short-horned  steer  who  thus  gained  the  first  prize  of  his  class 
of  zol.,  and  the  silver  cup  of  40I.,  now  reckons  as  the  cro-wning 
honour  of  his  career  that  he  has  been  bought  by  the  landlord  of 
a tavern  in  the  north  of  London,  who  designs,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  convert  him  into  beef  by  Christmas  Day.  To  find  an 
adequate  parallel  for  such  a consummation,  we  must  think  of  the 
dust  of  Alexander  the  Great  stopping  a bung-hole.  An  enthu- 
siastic critic  calls  this  same  animal  “the  young  king  of  the 
show,”  and  adds,  as  the  climax  of  earthly  glory,  “A  butcher”  (he 
should  have  said  a tavern-keeper  with  butcherly  intent)  “ gave 
yol.  for  him.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  so  large  a supply  of  pigs  as  has  been 
brought  into  London  for  this  show,  we  shall  not  for  some  time 
hear  any  more  of  prosecutions  for  making  unwholesome  pork-pies. 
The  usual  bill  of  fare  of  a weekly  contemporary  contained  lately  an 
item  which  deserves  notice,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  by  “Warder” 
upon  “ Putrid  Meat  in  Pork-Pies.”  Time  was  when  the  champions 
of  the  people  were  occupied  with  more  formidable  complaints. 
The  inutility  of  a House  of  Lords,  or  the  bigotry  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  or  the  corruption  or  imbecility  of  the  Ministry,  were  the 
sort  of  subjects  that  might  have  roused  the  eloquence  of  a 
“ Warder  ” thirty  years  ago.  But  now,  looking  out  from  the 
watch-tower  where  he  watches  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen,  he  can  discover  no  greater  grievance  than  this  of  the 
deleterious  quality  of  the  meat  which  is  offered  for  popular  con- 
, sumption  in  pork-pies.  It  has  been  said  lately  that  this  is  not  a 
time  for  fierce  political  conflicts  and  fundamental  changes  of  the 
constitution,  but  for  small,  quiet,  imostentatious  legislative  im- 
provements in  which  all  parties  ma}"'  concur.  In  other  words, 
“Warder”  and  his  fellows  are  reduced  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  reform  of  the  constitution,  not  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
of  pork-pies.  Certainly  there  is  no  excuse  for  supplying  Londoners 
with  unwholesome  meat  when  the  facilities  for  carriage  have  ren- 
dered the  resources  of  the  whole  of  England  available  to  feed  the 
capital.  The  vast  collection  of  animals  and  machinery  exhibited  at 
the  Agricultoal  Hall  exemplifies  in  a very  strildng  manner  the 
power  of  railways.  Even  the  most  shapely  oxen  in  the  Show 
could  with  difficulty  walk  from  the  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  hall 
in  order  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  yet  many  of 
these  animals  had  been  brought  from  Scotland  or  Devonshire. 
One  would  prefer  to  see  the  elegant  legs  of  the  short-horned  qx 
rather  less  heavily  oppressed  with  superincumbent  beef  j but  in 
the  case  of  a fat  pig  anything  like  a power  of  locomotion  appears 
incongruous.  If  one  of  those  animals  can  stand  up,  it  ought  only 
to  be  for  the  sake  of  trying  whether  in  that  position  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  swallow  rather  more  food.  Ordinarily  they  lie,  when 
not  feeding,  in  peaceful  slumber,  and  the  favourite  position  of 
repose  is  to  rest  the  chin  on  the  plump  body  of  a fellow.  Perhaps 
a pig  sleeping  in  this  attitude  enjoys  a softer  pillow  than  would  be 
aftbrded  even  by  that 

bed  of  peace,  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses, 

of  which  the  poet  speaks.  The  sole  drawback  to  the  perfection 
with  which  the  precept  to  “ rest  and  be  thankful  ” is  carried  out 
by  a party  of  prize  pigs,  is  that  only  two  out  of  three  occupiers  of 
a pen  can  conveniently  enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  luxury  of 
being  pillowed  on  the  bodies  of  their  companions.  It  strikes  us 
that  the  third  pig  of  the  pen  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Hall  with  some  sort  of  support  for  his  chin  which 
should  imitate  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  the  yielding  natural  pillow 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  other  two.  We  do  not  ourselves  antici- 
pate that  art  will  be  able  in  this  respect  to  equal  nature,  but  it 
seems  that  some  of  tlie  authorities  who  preside  over  Cattle  Shows 
would  be  disposed  to  think  it  can.  We  find  that  the  Judges  ol  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition  of  last  year  reported  that 
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Hornsb}''’s  Eoot  Pulpcr  commended  itself  to  tlie  pi’actical  farmer 
by  the  character  of  its  grinders,  which  are  easily  drawn,  sliarpened, 
and  reset.  The  Judges  add,  “Would  that  man’s  dentition  were 
as  effectual  and  accommodating ; ” from  which  remark  it  appears 
tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  it,  nature  is  but  a blunderer 
in  lier  work  as  compared  with  art.  We  suppose  that  the  preva- 
lence of  this  opinion  measures  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  and  other  sciences.  The  saying  that  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  may  have 
been  true  when  it  was  uttered,  but  that  was  a long  time  ago,  and 
considerably  anterior  to  the  improvements  which  have  been 
elfectcd  both  in  the  quality  of  wool  and  in  the  process  of  its 
manufacture  into  cloth.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  with  all  defe- 
rence to  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  if  nature  had  designed  man 
to  feed  on  mangel  wurzel  and  Swedes,  she  would  have  managed  to 
supply  him  with  a “dentition”  effectual  for  converting  these 
roots  into  pulp.  It  is  true  that  the  teeth  of  man,  not  being 
“ stopped  with  wooden  pegs,”  cannot  be  taken  out  and  put  in  again 
.".t  pleasure ; but  there  are  several  machines  contrived  by  nature 
for  which  art  has  not  been  able  to  devise  anything  like  a sub- 
stitute. Take,  for  instance,  a pig,  and  consider  him  simply  as  a 
machine  for  converting  potatoes  and  barley  meal  into  a far 
more  nourishing  species  of  human  food.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  art  is  likely  ever  to  produce  a tolerable  imitation 
of  the  “dentition,”  digestion,  placid  temper,  and  other  ap- 
pai’atus  by  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  roots  and  grain  into  hams,  quarters  of  bacon,  and 
loins  of  pork.  But  within  proper  limits,  the  application  of  inven- 
tive and  constructive  art  to  the  assisting  of  the  farmer’s  labour  is 
highly  laudable,  and  yields  every  year  a larger  crop  of  valuable 
results.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  machine  “ for  turning  salt 
butter  into  fresh  ” deseiwes  all  the  testimonials,  many  hundred  in 
number,  which  have  been  written  in  its  favour  by  “ such  families 
as  the  Hanbiuys,  the  Barings,  See.”  ; nor  do  we  question  that  the 
inventor  of  the  “prize  butter-prints,”  by  which  a crest  may  be 
clearly  impressed  upon  a pat  of  butter  before  it  is  brought  to  table, 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a benefactor  of  the  agricultural  world.  It  is 
obvious  that  by  this  invention  pats  of  butter  might  be  made  to 
carry,  not  only  heraldic  emblems,  but  also  moral  or  religious  sen- 
tences, or  the  names  and  addi-esses  of  tradesmen  who  desire  to 
advertise. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  eagerness  of  a crowd  of  advertisers 
produces  many  absurdities,  which  rather  detract  from  the  character 
of  the  Cattle  Show.  But,  nevertheless,  the  primary  object  of  that 
show  is  attained.  It  is  instructive  and  stimulating  to  the  enter- 
prise of  farmers,  and  pleasing  to  everybody  who  goes  there.  We 
believe  that  there  were  people  so  deficient  in'  perception  of  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  as  to  come  away  from  what  was  called  the 
Industrial  Exhibition,  held  lately  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  con- 
fessing'wearily  that  they  felt  bored.  But  everybody  likes  a Cattle 
Sliow,  and  no  eloquent  orator  is  needed  to  awaken  admiration  for 
the  beauties,  or  to  draw  attention  to  the  distinctive  marks,  of 
Devon,  Hereford,  Highland,  and  short-horn  cows  and  oxen,  and 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  Southdown,  and  mountain  sheep.  In  some 
sense,  perhaps,  a pen  of  prize  pigs  may  be  called  an  “ industrial 
exhibition,”  for  the  stomach  of  the  pig  is  never  idle  by  day  or 
night;  whereas,  even  for  a carpenter  who  occupies  his  leisure  hours 
in  knitting  stockings,  there  must  be  for  some  hours  a folding  of 
the  hands  in  sleep.  At  the  exhibition  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lauded 
there  were  some  things  shown  of  which  ordinary  minds  failed  to 
perceive  the  use,  but  everybody  can  understand  without  explana- 
tion what  is  meant  to  be  done  with  bacon. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  DERBY’S  HOMER.* 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  reopen  the  question  into 
what  sort  of  metre  Homer  may  best  be  translated.  The  time 
was  when  professors  were  lisping  the  praises  of  the  hexameter, 
and  while  yet  the  mania  for  English  dactyls  and  spondees  was 
strong  upon  doctors  of  philosophy  and  science.  That  rage  was 
soon  over,  and  its  wholesome  result  is  the  convergence  of  all  the 
ablest  judgments  in  favour  of  some  one  genuine  English  medium 
of  translation.  We  have  always  regarded  the  claims  of  blank 
verse  to  be  such  a medium  with  a favour  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accord  to  any  rival,  unless  it  be  the  “Locksley 
Hall”  metre  so  deftly  applied  to  Homeric  translation  by  Mr. 
Gladstone ; and  we  are  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  our  views  on  the  subject.  In  truth,  till  now,  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  fitting  samples  of  our  ideal,  and 
the  advocates  of  blank  verse  have  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage attending  the  vendors  of  an  article  of  which  the  only 
specimens  are  of  a sorry  order.  It  is  easy  to  rail  at  Pope’s 
Homer,  and  to  say  that  all  its  faults  might  have  been  avoided  by 
the  adoption  of  blank  verse  instead  of  heroic  metre;  but  those 
who  do  so  must  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  to  Pope  what 
Gilbert  Wakefield  styled  himself,  “ the  lifeless  guide-post  stationed 
merely  to  point  the  road  to  the  vigorous  traveller  who  can 
piu-sue  it,”  rmless  they  can  set  up  a strong  and  sufficient  rival  on 
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their  side  of  tlie  question.  Cowper,  with  all  his  merits  of  fidelity, 
taste,  and  scholarship,  is  not  such.  His  verse  is  harsh,  broken, 
inharmonious.  It  strains  after  effect ; it  is  stilted ; it  is  crotchety. 
There  is  none  of  the  simplicity  of  Homer  in  the  involution  of  his 
sentences,  which  are  far  from  representing  the  easy,  transparent 
natural  sense  of  the  original.  Brandreth’s  blank  verse  translation 
may  be  approached  by  such  as  seek  a barrenly  faithful  version,  of 
painful  evenness,  and  unrelieved  mediocrity.  Mr.  Norgate’s  recent 
translation  of  the  Iliad  into  dramatic  blank  verse  is  a curiosity  at 
which  we  continually  find  ourselves  rubbing  our  eyes,  scarce 
deeming  that  the  liberties  which  he  takes  with  the  Queen’s  English 
can  really  have  actual  existence  in  print.  Of  Mr.  Wright’s 
unfinished  version  we  cannot  speak  save  by  hearsay.  It  is,  then, 
no  light  matter  to  the  favourers  of  a blank  verse  Iliad  that  their 
just  hopes  have  been  raised  by  Lord  Derby  leaping  into  the  lists 
as  their  champion,  with  the  prestige  of  success  in  his  Tramlations 
of  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  of  the  credit  which  English- 
men agree  in  giving  him  for  spirit,  vigour,  ambition,  and  prowess. 
Here  is  one  who  will  hardly  rest  content  with  the  second  prize  ; 
and,  before  opening  his  Iliad,  we  divine  at  once  that  his  gage 
is  thrown  down,  not  to  the  blank  verse  translators,  whom  he  prac- 
tically ignores,  but  to  the  great  master  who,  however  unfaithfully, 
yet  represents  Homer  to  English  readers  — to  that  splendid 
genius  who  has  so  long  held  unquestioned  lordship  of  the 
Homeric  field,  for  the  most  part  because  no  competent  antagonist 
has  arisen  to  invalidate  his  pretensions  and  to  contest  his  claims. 
For  indeed,  although  Lord  Derby  is  doubtless  sincere  in  depre- 
cating “ the  presumption  to  enter  into  competition  ” with  Pope, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  unless  with  an  eye  to  such 
competition — unless  with  the  design,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of 
unseating  Pope  from  his  pedestal — the  freshly-upspringing  trans- 
lators of  Homer  essay  a work  which  is  scarcely  worth  its  labour. 
Too  long  has  the  supremacy  of  an  undoubted  genius  been  voted 
unapproachable,  though,  with  a strange  inconsistency,  every  other 
person  one  meets  has  a stone  to  fling  at  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bard  of  Twickenham’s  Homer.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  only  just 
method  of  estimating  Lord  Derby’s  measure  of  success  is  to  set 
him,  despite  his  modesty,  in  the  arena  which  he  deprecates ; to 
test  his  version  by  the  same  crucial  tests  which  criticism  has 
applied  to  the  great  English  poet  against  whom  we  take  the  liberty 
of  pitting  him ; and  to  deal  with  the  twain  as  if  each  had  his 
literary  fame  to  acquire,  and  there  were  no  oveipowering  weight  of 
authority  and  antiquity  in  the  one  case  to  make  us  dread  vexing  a 
gi’eat  shade,  or  disturbing  illustrious  ashes.  There  are  some 
points,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  comparison  fails.  The  veiy  choice 
of  blank  verse,  as  a means  of  avoiding  the  fetters  which  cramp 
the  full,  simple,  easy  flow  of  Homer,  cuts  off  Lord  Derby  from  a 
rivalry  with  his  great  predecessor  in  a portion  of  his  art  where  he 
often  enacts  miracles.  With  a countless  host  of  vicious  rhymes 
on  the  record  against  him,  is  it  not  in  his  admirable  couplets 
that  the  secret  of  Pope’s  hold  upon  our  ears,  in  defiance  of 
the  sounder  verdict  of  our  understandings,  is  to  be  found  ? To 
adopt  blank  verse  is  to  forego  this  charm,  which  has,  it  may  be, 
biassed  popffiar  favour  in  a far  larger  measure  than  we  are  apt  to 
think.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  essential  points  in 
which  Pope  is  generally  allowed  to  have  failed,  and  that  signally. 
No  one  in  these  days  nas  the  hardihood  to  do  battle  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  original.  An  inspiration,  no  less  happy  than  true,  prompted 
one  of  his  wellwishers  to  characterise  his  Iliad  as 
Perfida,  sed  quamvis  perfida,  cara  tamen. 

And  yet  fidelity  is  sxuely  a translator’s  first  virtue ; and  as 
such  we  look  for  it,  not  in  vain,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  might  not  be  risk  of  baiTenness  in  iminspired 
literality.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  passage  cited  in  proof  of 
Lord  Derby’s  fidelity  to  his  original  is  claimed  by  us  as  deserving 
of  account  unless  it  also  possess  the  accompanying  merits  of 
grace,  force,  and  elegance.  Our  first  sample  shall  be  Antenor’s 
description  of  Ulysses,  side  by  side  with  Menelaus,  taken  from 
Book  III.  211-24; — 

When  both  were  standing  o’er  his  comrade  high 
Witli  broad-set  shoulders  Menelaus  stood  ; 

Seated  Ulysses  was  the  nobler  form : 

Then,  in  the  great  assembly,  when  to  all 
Their  public  speech  and  argument  they  fram’d, 

In  fluent  language  Menelaus  spoke, 

In  words  though  few  yet  clear  ; though  young  in  years 
No  wordy  babbler,  wasteful  of  his  speech  : 

But  when  the  skill’d  Ulysses  rose  to  speak 
With  downcast  visage  would  he  stand,  his  eyes 
Bent  on  the  ground  ; the  staff  he  bore,  nor  back 
He  waved,  nor  forward,  but  like  one  untaught. 

He  held  it  motionless  ; who  only  saw 
Would  say  that  he  was  mad,  or  void  of- sense ; 

But  when  his  chest  its  deep-ton’d  voice  sent  forth 
With  words  tiiat  fell  like  flakes  of  wintry  snow. 

No  mortal  with  Ulysses  could  compare : 

Though  little  recked  we  of  his  outward  show.— V.  i.  p.  92. 

Tbere  is  here  tbe  most  faithful  observance  of  the  Greek,  with 
the  ease,  grace,  and  spirit  of  original  poetry.  Saving  the  last 
verse,  not  the  straitest  literalist  could  suggest  an  alteration  or 
improvement ; and  even  there  the  translator's  interpretation  comes 
within  the  range  of  authority,  though  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  meaning  of  oh  rare  y mo'  ’Odvaaijoe  ayaaadfisQ’  tUoQ 
iuov-ee  is  rather,  “ Then  little  recked  we  of  his  outward  show,” 
i.c.  “ we  thought  no  more  of  his  figure,  after  we  had  heard  him 
talk.” 

Wliat,  again,  can  be  more  faithful  than  this  translation  of  Jove's 
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arbitrement  of  the  rival  fates  in  his  golden  scales,  extracted  from 
the  8th  Book,  vv.  66-73,  o^pa  n'tv  ijmq  /c.r.X. 

While  yet  ’twas  mom,  and  wax’d  the  youthful  day, 

Thick  flew  the  shafts,  and  fast  the  people  fell 
On  either  side : hut  when  the  Sun  had  reach’d 
The  middle  Heaven,  th’  Eternal  Father  hung 
His  golden  scales  aloft,  and  placed  in  each 
The  fatal  death-lot : for  the  sons  of  Troy 
The  one,  the  other  for  the  brass-clad  Greeks ; 

Then  held  them  by  the  midst ; down  sank  the  lot 

Of  Greece,  down  to  the  ground,  while  high  aloft 

Mounted  the  Trojan  scale,  and  rose  to  Heaven. — Vol.  i.  p.  ajg. 

And  yet  there  is  here  no  compromise  of  poetic  feeling  or  epic 
spirit.  Or,  again,  can  any  word-painting  he  more  exact,  while  yet 
gi'aphic  in  the  highest  degree,  than  the  simile  which  we  select  out 
of  the  rich  abundance  of  such  passages  (in  almost  every  instance 
rendered  by  Lord  Derby  with  rare  faultlessness),  and  which  in 
the  1 4th  Book  is  employed  to  illustrate  to  our  perceptions  the 
meeting  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  battle  fray. — (cf.  XIV. 
394-401):— 

Less  loud  the  roar  of  ocean’s  wave  that,  driv’n 
By  stormy  Boreas,  breaks  upon  the  beach  ; 

Less  loud' the  crackling  of  the  flames  that  rage 
In  the  deep  forest  of  some  mountain  glen ; 

Less  loud  the  wind,  to  wildest  fury  roused, 

Howls  in  the  branches  of  the  lofty  oaks  ; 

Than  rose  the  cry  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks 

As  each,  with  furious  shout,  encountered  each. — Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

We  are  tempted  to  cull  one  more  simile  from  the  nth  Book, 
comparison  of  which  we  particularly  invite  with  the  original,  as 
well  as  with  Pope,  and  any  other  extant  translation  (XI.  67-77) : — • 

As  in  the  corn-land  of  some  wealthy  lord 
The  rival  bands  of  reapers  mow  the  swathe, 

Barley  or  wheat,  and  fast  the  trusses  fall ; 

So  Greeks  and  Trojans  mow’d  th’  opposing  ranks : 

Nor  these  admitted  thought  of  faint  retreat. 

But  still  made  even  head;  while  those,  like  wolves 
Rush’d  to  the  onset : Discord,  goddess  dire. 

Beheld  rejoicing,  &c. — ^Vol.  i.  p.  337. 

The  compression  of  Lord  Derby’s  rendering  of  iaaq  S’vafiivij  Kt^aXdg 
f yor,  which  we  mark  in  italics,  pleases  us  far  better  than  Oowper’s 
more  elaborate  line : — 

Alike  in  flerce  hostility  their  heads 
Both  bore  aloft. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  whole  passages  that  this  good  faith 
with  the  original  is  to  be  discerned  in  Lord  Derby’s  version.  It 
conies  out  even  more  conspicuously  in  lines  and  half-lines,  in 
exact  turns  of  a sentence,  a word,  or  a phrase.  In  many  such 
instances  “honesty”  vindicates  its  title  to  be  the  “ best  policy.” 
This  sort  of  “poetic  justice”  rarely  comes  in  the  way  of  those 
who  criticise  translations  of  the  classics,  but  the  few  illustrations 
which  we  jot  down  may  serve  to  show  how  deserving  it  is  to  be 
made  a note  of,  when  found. 

It  is  a happy  gift  that  enables  a translator  to  throw  off  as  an 
English  equivalent  for  Homer’s  description  of  Agamemnon 
(II.  5 79-80):  — 

KvStobiv  oTi  Tvdai  (itriTrptTnv  ripmiamp 

ovviK  dpiarog  Iqv,  noXv  de  TrXsiarovg  dyt  Xaovg— 

.such  lines  as  — 

Went  forth  exulting  in  his  high  estate. 

Lord  of  the  largest  host,  and  chief  of  chiefs  ; 

or  to  render  yipoimov  aWoira  olvov . . . Kipoivrai  (IV.  259),^^  In  lordly 
goblets  mix  the  ruddy  wine.”  There  is  a phrase,  twice  at  least 
occurring  in  the  Iliad,  which  is  a definition,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  which  is  a perfectly  intelligible  metaphor, 
if  we  take  it  literally.  Yet  translators  have  been  shy  of  handling 
the  words  in  question,  n-oXepoio  yt^vpac,  in  the  natural  way,  in 
IV.  371  and  XI.  179.  Lord  Derby’s  happy  boldness  convoys  him 
to  success  when  in  one  case  he  translates,  “ Why  appall’d  survey 
The  pass  of  war?"  and  in  the  other,  “ Athwart  </^e  of  war 
Was  many  an  empty  car  at  random  hurled.”  Many  neat  ren- 
derings occur  to  us ; as,  e.  g.,  XII.  45,  dyt]vopit)  Si  piv  iKra, 
“With  suicidal  courage”;  ibid.  177,  deamSaig  Trvp  Xdivov,  “A 
more  than  human  storm  of  stones  ” ; XIV.  155,  monrvvovTa 
pcixpv  Bid  KvSidi/tipav,  “ Busied  in  the  glory-giving  strife  ” ; 
XXII.  4,  crd/ct’  wpoKTiv  icXivavTcc,  “With  slanted  shields”;  ibid. 
268,  n-avTohig  dptrrjg  pipvpaKio,  “Mind  thee  of  all  thy  fence,”  and 
such  like.  But  happiest  of  all  we  regard  the  bold  yet  exact  trans- 
lation of  Achilles’  first  words  to  the  prostrate  Hector  in  XXII. 
345,  pjj  ftf,  Kvov,  yovvuiv  yovvd^to,  which  Lord  Derby  gives:  — 
Knee  me  no  knees,  vile  hound. 

Surely  this  bespeaks  a master-touch,  and  shows  how  genius  can 
impart  dignity  and  nature  to  a strange  expression,  to  the  manifest 
enrichment  of  the  language  in  which  it  makes  itself  felt.  In 
weaker  hands  such  boldness  is  a different  thing.  Ridicule  alone 
is  provoked  by  the  desue  to  be  literal  which  makes  a recent  trans- 
lator render  Kop-uXi/uoie  “ with  tearing  speed”;  nor  is  the  same 
hand  more  successful  where  it  translates 'Ouva  in  Book  II. 
“ Rumour  ran  like  xoildJireP 

_ But  another  virtue  which  critics  miss  in  Pope  is  simpli- 
city. This,  though  akin  to  fidelity,  is  not  S3monymous  with  it. 
Cowper  affected,  more  than  aught  else,  faithfulness  to  his  original; 
yet  he  did  not  the  more  escape  a stilted  manner  most  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  Homer.  Herein  Lord  Derby  need  fear  nothing 
when  put  on  his  trial.  The  main  characteristic  of  his  style  is  its 
unlaboured  ease  and  fluency.  None  know  so  well  as  those  most 
practised  in  translation  the  strength  of  temptation  to  the  opposite 


vice,  the  inherent  bias  to  involution  and  roundabout  expression. 
And  nowhere  is  “ simplicity  ” so  telling  as  in  Homeric  transla- 
tion ; nowhere  is  it  so  often  a desideratum.  Pull  credit  then  is  due 
to  one  who  is  truly,  as  Lord  Derby,  “ simplex  munditiis  ” ; graceful 
and  alive  to  beauty  of  stjde,  and  yet  luminously  easy  and  per- 
spicuous. An  extract  or  two  will  illustrate  Lord  Derby’s  sim- 
plicity of  style,  ere  we  close,  for  the  present,  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  achievement.  Hearken  to  Ulysses,  addressing  the 
common  herd  of  Greeks  in  Book  II.  200-  206 : — 

Good  friend,  keep  still  and  hear  what  others  say. 

Thy  betters  far : for  thou  art  good  for  nought. 

Of  small  account  in  council  or  in  flght. 

All  are  not  sov’reigns  here : ill  fares  the  state 
Where  many  masters  rule  : let  one  be  Lord, 

One  King  supreme,  to  whom  wise  Saturn’s  son 
In  token  of  his  sov’reign  power  hath  given 
The  sceptre’s  sway,  and  ministry  of  law. — i.  p.  44. 

How  much  more  stilted  is  Cowper’s  English  of  the  italicized 
words : — 

Such  plurality  of  kings 
Were  evil. 

And  yet  Cowper  was  one  of  the  sticlders  for  faithfulness,  which 
his  own  case  proves  was  not  identical  with  simplicity.  See,  to 
take  another  instance,  the  unlaboured  grace  and  simplicity  of  the 
four  verses  which  we  next  quote,  and  which  it  will  repay  the  reader 
to  compare  with  the  original  (IV.  129-31)  : — 

Pallas  before  thee  stood  and  turned  aside 
The  pointed  arrow — turn’d  it  so  aside 
As  when  a mother  from  her  infant’s  cheek. 

Wrapt  in  sweet  slumbers,  brushes  off  a fly. — i.  p.  112-13. 

We  must  give  one  more  extract,  a noble  version  of  that  noble 
passage  in  the  Ninth  Book,  where  praj'ers  are  personified  iu 
memorable  language  (IX.  502-1 2 jcai  ydp  -s  Airai  tiai  k.t.X.)  : — 

Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  immortal  Jove ; 

But  halt,  and  wrinkled,  and  of  feeble  sight 
They  plod  in  Ate’s  track  ; while  Ate,  strong 
And  sivift  of  foot,  outstrips  their  laggard  pace. 

And  dealing  woe  to  man,  o’er  all  the  earth 
Before  them  flies  ; they,  following,  heal  her  wounds. 

Him  who  with  honour  welcomes  their  approach. 

They  greatly  aid  and  hear  him  when  he  prays ; 

But  who  rejects,  and  sternly  casts  them  off. 

To  Saturn’s  son  they  go  and  make  their  prayer. 

That  Ate  follow  him  and  claim  her  dues. — i.  p.  292-3. 

Surely  this  is  fraught  with  noble  simplicity,  and  with  corresponding 
force.  There  is  not  a word  in  it  we  would  alter.  Cowper,  on  the 
same  ground,  is  more  ambitious,  and  less  successful ; whereas,  if 
we  look  to  Pope,  we  are  constrained  to  marvel  at  the  audacitj" 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  embody,  in  the  translation  of 
so  remarkable  a passage,  extraneous  matter  imported  from  Dacier’s 
French,  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  at  home  than 
with  Homer’s  Greek.  More  could  we  say  of  Lord  Derby’s  happy 
imitation  of  Homer’s  simplicitjq  in  which  to  have  so  completely 
clothed  his  own  graceful  English  is  no  mean  step  towards  the 
height  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  aspiring  to.  In  another  paper,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  in  two  other  important  particulars 
he  stands  out  in  favourable  contrast  to  Pope ; and,  upon  a survey 
of  the  whole,  to  make  good  a carefully-formed  conviction,  that  he 
has,  in  this  very  remarkable  work,  given  evidence  of  heeding,  with 
crowning  success,  the  Homeric  maxim : — 

Aiiv  dpiOTtvHV,  ml  vntipoxov  ippsvai  oXXitir. 


MRS.  LIRRIPER’S  LEGACY.* 

Mr.  dickens  seems  resolved  to  make  the  story  of  Mrs. 

Lirriper  an  exhaustive  representation  of  both  his  merits  and 
his  defects.  The  critic  may  find  in  it  nearly  every  excellence  and 
nearly  every  perversity  of  the  author’s  genius.  Last  year  one  felt 
that  another  character  had  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  Mr. 
Dickens’  creations  whose  names  are  household  words  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  Australia,  and 
the  United  States,  and  wherever  else  humour  that  is  so  essentially 
English  can  hope  to  be  appreciated.  If  Mrs.  Lirriper  is  less  familiarly 
and  frequently  alluded  to  than  Sairey  Gamp,  or  Sam  Weller,  or 
Mr.  Micawber,  it  can  only  be  because  she  accidentally  lacks  a more 
elaborate  setting,  and  not  from  any  want  of  distinctness  and  indi- 
viduality in  her  own  character.  Her  shrewdness  and  thriftiness, 
her  prejudices,  her  simplicity,  her  real  good-heartedness,  veiled  as 
it  is  by  vigorous  sarcasms  against  Miss  Wozenham,  or  the  Wander- 
ing Christians,  or  servants,  and,  above  everything,  her  confused 
volubility  of  speech,  all  make  Mrs.  Lirriper  a real  person  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  Her  name  calls  up  a human  being,  and  not  a mere 
parcel  of  droll  sayings  or  eccentricities  of  manner.  The  twelve  pages 
in  which,  last  Christmas,  Mr.  Dickens  made  her  a familiar  friend 
to  so  many  thousands  of  people  are  perhaps  the  most  inimitable 
of  his  peiiormances.  The  extreme  brevity,  and,  for  all  this,  the 
vivid  completeness,  with  which  she  was  introduced  show  how  tho- 
roughly the  author  had  grasped  an  original  notion.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  still  true  in  a large  measure  this  year,  and  Mrs.  Lirriper 
has  lost  none  of  her  humour,  or  her  good  sense,  or  her  benevolence, 
or  her  volubility.  We  instantly  recognise  the  old  style  in  the 
first  half-dozen  lines,  when  she  grumbles,  in  her  good-tempered 
and  bewildered  way,  about  the  stairs,  “ and  why  kitchen-stairs 
should  all  be  corner-stairs  is  for  the  builders  to  justify  though  I 
do  not  think  they  fully  understand  them  trade  and  never  did,  else 

* Mrs.  Lirriper' s Legacy.  The  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  All  the  Year 
\ Round.  For  Christmas,  1864.  London:  Chapman  & Hall.  1864. 
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why  the  sameness  and  why  not  more  conveniences  and  fewer 
draughts,  and  liitewise  mahiii"  a practice  of  laying  the  plaster  on 
too  thick  I am  well  convinced  which  holds  the  damp.”  And  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  the  ingenious  description  of  photographs 
as  “ wanting  in  mellowness  as  a general  rule,  and  making  you 
look  like  a new-ploughed  field,”  by  the  droll  fancy  of  “ wliat  I 
says  speaking  as  I find  of  those  new  metal  chimneys  all  manner 
of  shapes  Ls  that  they  only  work  your  smoke  into  artificial 
patterns  for  you  before  you  swallow  it  and  that  I’d  quite  as  soon 
swallow  mine  plain,  the  flavour  being  the  same,  not  to  mention 
the  conceit  of  putting  up  signs  on  the  top  of  your  house  to 
show  the  forms  in  which  you  take  your  smoke  into  your  in- 
side.” Her  opinion  of  “those  hotels  calling  themselves  Limited 
but  called  Unlimited  by  Major  Jackman  ” is  quite  characteristic. 
“ My  mind  of  those  monsters,”  she  says,  “is  give  me  a landlord’s 
or  landlady’s  wholesome  face  when  I come  off  a journey  and  not 
a brass  plate  ■with  an  electrified  number  clicking  out  of  it  which 
it’s  not  in  nature  can  be  glad  to  see  me.”  For  herself  she  much 
prefers  “ Lodgings  as  a business  hoping  to  die  in  the  same  and 
if  agreeable  to  the  clergy  partly  read  over  at  St.  Clement’s  Danes 
and  concluded  in  Hatfield  churchyard  when  lying  once  again  by 
my  poor  Inrriper  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust.” 

But  though  Mrs.  Lirriper  has  lost  none  of  her  peculiarities,  she 
has  gro'wn  sentimental,  just  as  Mr.  Dickens  himself  is  sentimental, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  present  story  is  occupied  in  de- 
veloping her  benevolence.  The  text  that  there  is  good  in  persons 
where  good  is  not  to  be  expected  is  illustrated  by  the  motherly 
landlady  ■with  rather  disproportionate  copiousness,  but  it  gives  the 
writer  an  opportunity  of  introducing  one  or  two  other  personages. 
A theatrical  spendthrift,  of  a stamp  frequently  found  in  Mr. 
Dickens’  novels,  is  made  “ poor  dead  and  gone  Lirriper’s  own 
youngest  brother  the  Doctor  though  Doctor  of  what  I am  sure  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  unless  Liquor,  for  neither  Physic  nor 
Music  nor  yet  Law  does  Joshua  Lirriper  know  a morsel  of  except 
continually  being  summoned  to  the  County  Court  and  having  orders 
made  upon  him  which  he  runs  a^way  from.”  The  Doctor  of  Liquor 
was  on  one  occasion  taken  by  the  sheriff’s  officers  in  Mrs.  Lirriper’s 
o^wn  passage,  after  sending  in  “ a piece  of  paper  twisted  more  like 
one  of  those  spills  for  lighting  candles  than  a note,  offering  me  the 
choice  between  thirty  shillings  in  hand  and  his  brains  on  the  pre- 
mises marked  immediate  and  waiting  for  an  answer.”  However, 
it  gave  her  “ such  a dreadful  turn  to  think  of  the  brains  of  my 
poor  dear  Lirriper’s  own  flesh  and  blood  flying  about  the  new  oil- 
cloth, however  unworthy  to  be  so  assisted,”  that  Joshua  got  what 
he  wanted,  in  spite  of  Major  Jackman’s  vehement  opposition.  The 
Major  ought  to  have  been  more  tender  to  the  pecuniary  failings 
of  his  neighbom’s,  remembering  his  own  “little  irregularity 
which  I will  not  particularly  specify  in  a quarter'  wdiich  I will  not 
name.”  But  Joshua  was  an  irreclaimable  scamp,  and  the  Major 
had  no  patience.  “ But  still  Joshua  Lirriper  has  his  good  feelings 
and  shows  them  in  being  alwaj^s  so  troubled  in  mind  when  he 
cannot  wear  mourning  for  his  brother.”  Mrs.  Lirriper  has  long 
left  off  her  weeds,  “ not  being  wishful  to  intrude  ” ; “ but  the 
tender  point  in  Joshua  that  I cannot  help  yielding  to  is  when 
he  writes  ‘ One  single  sovereig-n  would  enable  me  to  wear  a 
decent  suit  of  mourning  for  my  much  loved  brother : I vowed  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death  that  I would  ever  ■^'ear  sables  in 
memory  of  him  but  alas  how  short-sighted  is  man  How  keep 
that  vow  when  penniless  ! ’ ” Mrs.  Lirriper  then  reflects  that,  as 
the  Doctor  could  not  have  been  seven  years  old  when  Lirriper 
died,  the  sti’ength  of  his  feelings  is  highly  creditable.  To  make 
a shrewd  old  London  landlady,  however  benevolent,  capable  of 
being  taken  in  by  so  preposterous  a device,  is  just  one  of  those 
pieces  of  extravagance  which  have  so  often  done  much  to  spoil  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Dickens’  rare  and  inexhaustible  fancy. 

Mr.  Buffle,  the  tax-gatherer,  is  another  instance  to  prove  that 
“ we  might  most  of  us  come  to  a better  understanding  if  we  kept 
one  another  less  at  a distance.”  His  manners,  when  engaged  in 
his  business,  were  not  agreeable,  for  “ to  collect  is  one  thing  and 
to  look  about  as  if  suspicious  of  the  goods  being  gradually  re- 
moving in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  a back  door  is  another,  over 
taxing  you  have  no  control  but  suspecting  is  voluntary.”  The 
Buffle  family  were  as  unpopular  as  their  head ; “ when  you  are  a 
householder  you’ll  find  it  does  not  come  by  nature  to  like  the 
Assessed,  and  it  was  considered  besides  that  a one-horse  pheayton 
ought  not  to  have  elevated  Mrs.  Buffle  to  that  heighth  especially 
when  purloined  from  the  Taxes.”  The  scene  between  Mr.  Buffle 
and  the  Major,  who  is  indignant  at  Mr.  Buffle’s  gratuitous  sus- 
picions, is  in  Mr.  Dickens’  best-known  manner,  and  the  subsequent 
interview  is  equally  characteristic.  The  Major  had  knocked  Mr. 
Buffle’s  hat  off  on  the  previous  day,  and  was  eager  to  offer  him 
satisfaction.  The  two  met  before  the  area  railings.  “The  Major 
takes  off  his  hat  at  arm’s  length,  and  says,  ‘ Mr.  Buffle,  I believe.’ 
Mr.  Buffle  takes  off  his  hat  at  arm’s  length  and  says,  ‘ That  is  my 
name  sir.’  Says  the  Major,  ‘ Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  Mr. 
Buffle  ? ’ Says  Mr.  Buffle,  ‘ Not  any  sir.’  Then  both  of  ’em 
bowed  very  low  and  haughty  and  parted.”  But  the  account  of 
the  fire  in  which  the  Majorrescueshisfoe  and  all  hisfamily,  andbrings 
them  to  Mrs.  Lirriper’s,  where,  though  at  first  stiff,  they  afterwards 
“being  fully  insured  get  sociable,”  is  dreadfully  tame  and  mean- 
ingless. It  only  serves  to  illustrate  Mr.  Dickens’  fondness  for 
dragging  in  a weak  moral  at  all  hazards.  The  necessity  for 
preaching  universal  benevolence  causes  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  professional 
hatred  of  Miss  Wozenham,  who  let  lodgings  over  the  way,  to  be 
sacrificed  with  peculiar  -weakness.  “ I had  a feeling,”  Mrs. 
Inrriper  confesses,  “of  much  soreness  several  years  respecting 


, \vhat  I must  still  ever  call  Miss  Wozenbam’s  systematic  under- 
I bidding  and  the  likeness  of  the  house  in  Bradshaw  having  far  too 
j many  windows  and  a most  umbrageous  and  outrageous  Oak  which 
■ never  yet  was  seen  in  Norfolk  Street  nor  yet  a can-iage  and  four 
I at  Wozenham’s  door,  which  it  would  nave  been  far  more  to 
I Bradshaw’s  credit  to  have  drawn  a cab.”  This  feeling  of  much 
soreness  was  one  of  the  best  touches  in  Mrs.  Lin-iper’s  character, 

I and  though  quite  ready  to  admire  the  magnanimity  with  which 
I she  lent  tlie  hated  Wozenham  forty  pounds,  wc  are  a good  deal 
j disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a harmless  and  amusing  animosity.  It 
I would  have  been  a blunder  to  make  her  dance  a triumphant  war- 
: dance  over  the  selling  up  of  Wozenham’s  goods,  but  we  certainly 
lose  half  of  Mrs.  Lirriper’s  individuality  when  we  think  of  her  qs 
living  in  peace  and  good  will  with  her  rival.  The  scene  of  the 
reconciliation,  ■writh  its  tears  and  kissing  of  hands  and  mutual  con- 
fessions, is,  we  must  say,  in  the  author’s  least  agreeable  style  of 
maudlin  sentimentality.  Mr.  Dickens  hiis  not  understood,  and 
probably  never  will  understand,  that  sentimental  benevolence  is 
worth  uncommonly  little,  and  the  addition  of  it  to  the  character 
of  a poor  old  pagan  like  Mrs.  Lirriper  has  gone  some  way  to  spoil 
the  whole  picture.  No  doubt  many  persons  like  to  have  every- 
thing end  with  a little  gush  of  this  sort,  but  to  turn  Mrs.  Lirriper 
into  a sentimentalist  and  to  make  her  love  her  enemies  is,  in  its 
way,  as  vexatious  as  if  Mr.  Tennj-son  were  to  write  an  account 
of  the  eventual  conversion  and  orthodox  resignation  of  the 
Northern  Farmer. 

However,  even  in  her  comparative  disguise,  Mrs.  Lirriper  is 
amusing  until  she  comes  to  her  legacy.  As  she  says,  “ one  thing 
does  so  bring  up  another,”  and  her  aimless  chat  is  so  good  that 
nobody  but  IMr.  Dickens  could  have  written  it ; but  from  the 
entry  of  the  Frenchman  to  the  winding  up  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  the  author  of  the  rest  had  written  the  sequel.  As  Little 
Dorrit  is  to  Martin  Chvzzleioit,  so  is  the  end  of  Mrs.  Lirriper  to 
the  beginning.  When  one  remembers  Thackeray’s  ■way  of  making 
Frenchmen  talk  English,  AL.  Dickens’  attempt  is  simply 
painful 

“ Does  Madame  Lirrwiper  ” say.s  the  gentleman  “ believe  she  rrwecogni.ses 
her  unfortunate  compatrrwiot  ? ” 

Yon  may  imagine  the  flun^y  it  put  me  into  my  dear  to  be  talked  to  about 
my  compatriots. 

1 s.ays  “ Excuse  me.  \Yould  you  have  the  kindness  sir  to  make  your 
language  as  simple  as  you  c.an  ? ” 

“This  Englishman  unhappy,  at  the  point  of  death.  This  compatrrwiot 
afflicted,”  says  tha  gentleman. 

“ Thank  you  sir  ” 1 says  “ 1 understand  you  notv.  No  sir  I have  not  the 
least  idea  who  this  can  be.” 

“ Has  Madame  Lirnviper  no  son,  no  nephew,  no  godson,  no  fi-rwiend,  no 
acquaintance  in  Frnvance  ? ” 

What  Mrs.  Lirriper  saw  in  Fivance  is  scarcely  more  happily 
described.  Of  course  there  are  happy  bits  of  oddity  here,  as 
there  are  even  in  Little  Dorrit.  In  her  passage  across  the  Channel, 
Mrs.  Lirriper  did  not  find  “ much  motion  on  the  whole,  though 
me  with  a swimming  in  the  head  and  a sinking  but  able  to  take 
notice  that  the  foreign  insides  appear  to  be  constructed  hoUower 
than  the  English  leading  to  much  more  tremenjous  noises  when 
bad  sailors.”  The  splendours  of  Paris  made  her  feel  “ as  if  it  was 
beautiful  fireworks  being  let  off  inside  her  head.”  Most  people 
can  appreciate  her  estimate  of  her  adopted  son’s  French,  “ the 
only  thing  wanting  as  it  appeared  to  me  being  that  he  hardly 
ever  understood  a word  of  what  they  said  to  him  which  made  it 
scarcely^ of  the  use  it  might  have  been  though  in  other  respects  a 
perfect  Native.”  “Begarding  the  Major’s  fluency  I should  have 
been  of  the  opinion  j udging  French  by  English  that  there  might 
have  been  a gi'cater  choice  of  words  in  the  language.”  Still  these 
occasional  returns  to  the  manner  of  Eighty-One,  Norfolk  Street, 
do  not  compensate  for  the  dreariness  of  the  waste  in  which  they 
are  found.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  Mr.  Dickens 
does  not  understand  a character  which  he  has  himself  created, 
but  he  certainly  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  very  secret  of  its 
success.  The  absence  of  anj'thing  like  mental  outlook,  the  narrow- 
ness and  meanness,  which  mai'ked  Mrs.  Lin'iper’s  life,  made  its 
highest  charm,  because  ever^fflody  could  see  the  substantial  truth- 
fuhiess  of  the  picture.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  in  its 
own  ■way  than  her  account  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  ; that  “ of  a 
summer  evening  when  the  dust  and  waste  paper  lie  in  it  and  stray 
children  play  in  it,  and  a kind  of  gritty  calm  and  bake  settles  on 
it,  and  a peal  of  churchbells  is  practising  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
is  a trifle  dull.”  When  she  talks  about  sitting  every  evening  in  a 
French  town  with  a fine  cathedral  “ looking  up  at  the  golden  and 
rosy  light  as  it  changed  on  the  great  towers,  and  looking  at  the 
shadows  of  the  towers  as  they  changed  on  all  about  us  ourselves 
included,”  we  can  only  wish  her  well  back  again  in  the  gritty  calm 
of  Norfolk  Street.  The  truthfulness  and  genuineness  of  feeling 
have  disappeared,  and  little  remains  that  is  worthy  of  the  genius 
which  called  Mrs.  Liniper  into  being.  The  last  half  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  contribution  to  the  present  number  might  almost  h.ave 
been  written  by  the  authors  of  the  stories  which  make  np  the 
rest,  and  anything  less  fiatteriag  could  scarcely  be  said. 


M.  SAISSET  OX  LIFE  AND  THE  SOUL." 

The  death  of  M.  Emile  Saisset,  Profes.sor  of  the  Histor}'  of 
Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  is  a serious  blow  to  French 
literature  in  general.  To  the  cause  of  abstract  or  spiritualist 


* L'Ame  et  la  Vie,  sitivi  (fun  Examtn  Critique  de  t Esthetique  Fran^aise. 
Par  Emile  Saisset.  Paris  : 1864. 
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pliilosopliy  the  loss  must  be  well-nigh  irreparable.  The  age,  as  it 
gi'ows  older,  becomes  to  all  appearance  more  and  more  positive  and 
materialist.  It  is  the  age  of  the  exact  sciences  and  of  industrial 
progress.  Men  are  weary  of  abstract  speculation,  they  are  afraid  of 
contemplation  and  thought.  Solid  facts,  material  results,  utili- 
tarian applications,  these  are  what  are  asked  for  at  the  hands  of 
philosophers  and  scientific  men.  Still,  amidst  the  torrent  of 
empiricism  which  carries  away  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
time,  there  have  ever  been  a few  earnest  and  resolute  spirits 
who  have  dared  to  stem  the  flood,  and  to  reiterate  in  the  ears  of  a 
hard  and  materialist  generation  the  questions  which  have  never 
had  an  answer — which  have  only  been  set  aside  by  an  age 
stimned  with  the  noise  of  man’s  conquests  over  nature,  or  beguiled 
by  the  baits  of  palpable  and  mundane  goods.  We  know  not  how 
long  there  may  still  remain  among  ourselves,  or  in  neighbouring 
countries,  any  witnesses  to  these  almost  forgotten  truths ; and  it 
is,  therefore,  with  the  greater  sense  of  their  value  that  we  welcome 
the  republication  of  almost  the  last  words  of  one  so  eminent  as 
M.  Saisset  in  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  diviner  and  more 
spiritual  aspect  of  man  and  nature.  We  trust  that  many  more  of 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  Professor  may  yet  be  given  to  the 
world.  The  present  little  volume  is  made  up  of  two  short  papers, 
written  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  within  the  last  three  years. 
They  are  slight  and  informal  in  texture — consisting,  in  fact,  but 
of  short  critical  notices  of  recent  Prench  publications.  Had  the' 
writer  lived,  they  would  have  been  rewritten  in  a more  extended 
and  systematic  shape ; but  they  are  marked  by  sufficient  depth 
and  point  to  justify  the  idea  of  reprinting  them  in  their  present 
form,  and  to  make  them  jvorthy  of  repeated  and  careful  perusal. 

The  first,  entitled  L'Ame  et  la  Vie,  has  for  its  subject  a critical 
discussion  of  the  recent  revival  in  France  of  the  “ animism  ” of 
JStahl,  in  relation  to  the  general  fortunes  of  spiritualist  philosophy. 
But  to  this  special  criticism  is  prefixed  a clear,  though  rapid, 
summary  of  the  revolutions  in  thought  which  have  led  to  a 
revival  in  some  respects  so  little  to  be  anticipated.  To  go  back  to 
the  source  of  modern  philosophy,  in  France  at  least,  we  trace  the 
secret  of  the  mighty  influence  of  Descartes  to  the  singularly  clear, 
simple,  and  original  idea  which  he  formed  of  man,  and  the 
decisive  mode  in  which  he  wrought  out  the  problem  of  matter 
and  spirit.  What  else  is  matter  but  space,  with  its  twofold  modes 
of  form  and  motion And  what  is  the  human  body  but  a 
determinate  mode  of  universal  space,  somewhat  more  complex 
than  the  other  modes,  but  governed  by  the  same  laws  ? What, 
again,  is  the  soul  of  man  but  that  within  us  which  feels, 
imagines,  desires,  reasons,  wills  ? All  this  is,  in  fact,  so 
much  thought;  so  that  the  soul  reduces  itself  to  thought  and 
its  modes,  as  the  body  is  resolvable  into  space,  form,  and  motion. 
Body  and  soul  are  thus  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
each  other.  Their  separation  at  death  is  easy  to  be  understood ; 
and  if  their  union  is  more  difficult  of  comprehension,  that  may  be 
viewed  as  a mere  accident,  and  death,  in  putting  an  end  to  it,  will 
give  back  to  the  soul  its  full  and  original  independence.  Clear 
and  brilliant  as  this  theory  was,  the  reaction  against  it  was 
prompt  and  vigorous.  Some  attacked  the  Cartesian  definition  of 
the  soul,  others  that  of  the  body.  The  formal  and  mechanical 
aspect  of  these  doctrines,  represented  chiefly  by  Boerhaave  and 
Hofimann,  aroused  in  particular  the  antagonism  of  Stahl,  the 
learned  chemist  and  profound  physiologist  of  Jena,  who,  after 
professing  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  for  twenty-two  years 
at  Halle,  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  died  at 
Berlin  in  the  year  1734.  M.  Saisset’s  analysis  of  Stahl’s  system  is 
vivid  and  precise,  though  somewhat  more  rhetorical  than  might 
be  thought  needful  to  a subject  of  strict  science.  Reduce  the 
human  body  to  an  automaton — explain  the  circulation,  the  assimi- 
lation, the  generative  powers,  as  one  explains  the  work  of  a clock — 
Stahl  would  away  with  the  idea ! The  most  subtle  and  complex 
combinations  of  space  cannot  produce  a blade  of  grass — still  less, 
therefore,  the  form  of  an  animal — far  less  stfil  that  of  a man. 
Life  presupposes  a principle  superior  to  any  merely  mechanical 
or  chemical  agent;  and  this  Stahl,  as  the  leading  idea  of  his 
philosophy,  finds  in  the  soul,  the  thinking  self.  “But,”  men 
object,  “does  the  soul  preside  over  the  functions  of  the  body,  the 
digestion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? The  soul  is  clearly  un- 
conscious of  the  working  of  these  functions.”  What  of  that  ? 
replies  Stahl.  The  soul  performs  many  acts  of  which  it  knows 
nothing.  There  are  in  it  two  lives — that  of  conscious  thought 
and  wrll,  and,  beside  and  beneath  that,  the  organic  life, 
spontaneous  and  unconscious,  which  leaves  no  trace  upon  the 
memory,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  reasoning  and 
reflection.  By  virtue  of  this  latent  energy  it  is  that  the 
soul  from  the  earliest  point  lays  hold  of  the  germ,  organizes  it, 
and  makes  of  it  an  abode ; and,  after  having  formed  its  organs, 
maintains  and  regulates  them ; and,  when  the  body  is  weary,  or 
sick,  or  out  of  order,  undertakes  the  task  of  reparation  or  cure. 
Such  is  the  ingenious,  though  in  some  respects  paradoxical,  doc- 
trine of  Stahl.  It  has  received  the  name  of  “ Animism  ” on 
accormt  of  the  sovereign  part  which  it  assigns  to  the  soul  among 
the  functions  of  the  organism.  The  animist,  however,  has  had  to 
suffer  from  the  same  violent  overthrow  of  ideas  which  swept 
away  for  a time  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  all  the  original  opponents 
of  Descartes.  All  spiritual  belief  came  to  be  laughed  at  as  much 
as  innate  ideas.  From  Locke  to  Condillac,  from  Condillac  to 
Helvetius,  from  Helvetius  to  Cabanis  and  Lamark,  the  descent 
was  precipitate.  There  was  no  more  account  of  Stahl  and 
“ animism.”  Nothing  but  sheer  materialism  remained. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  the  reaction  began  to 


set  in  towards  a spiritualist  revival.  Maine  de  Biran  brought  to 
its  aid  his  talent  for  inward  observation  and  analysis,  Royer 
Collard  his  powerful  logic,  Victor  Cousin  his  deep  feeling  for  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  his  wide  historical  glance,  his  power 
of  fresh  generalization,  his  deep  reverence  for  the  past.  Another  for- 
ward spirit  in  this  earnest  band  was  the  reflective,  the  keen-sighted 
Thdodore  Jouffroy.  Starting  from  a strictly  Scottish  standing- 
point,  Jouftroy  laid  down  two  primary  classes  of  ideas — those  which 
the  senses  convey  to  us  from  without,  and  those  which  conscious- 
ness makes  known  to  us  from  within.  These  facts,  he  maintains, 
are  equally  real,  equally  positive ; each  class  has  its  separate  laws, 
processes,  and  conditions.  The  one  forms  the  subject  of  physical 
science,  the  other  of  psychology.  After  a keen  and  careful  analysis 
of  the  facts  both  of  corporal  and  mental  life,  Jouffroy  arrived  at 
this  ultimate  formula  ; — “ Every  phenomenon  which  takes  place 
in  man,  and  which  is  made  known  by  consciousness  as  an  act  of 
personality  (du  moi),  is  a psychological  phenomenon.  All  the  rest 
belong  to  physiology.”  Not  content  with  erecting  this  apparently 
solid  barrier  between  the  two  sciences,  Jouftroy  proceeded  to  the 
bolder  step  of  contrasting  them  in  their  certainty  and  their  fruit- 
fulness. From  physiology,  he  argued,  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
facts,  of  which  the  cause,  the  principle,  and  the  motive  remain  for 
ever  unknown.  To  psychology  belongs  the  privilege  of  seizing, 
not  merely  facts,  but  causes,  substance,  being — the  power  that  thinks 
and  initiates.  Men  have  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of  matter. 
No  man  has  ventured,  unless  in  paradox,  to  deny  the  existence  and 
personality  of  self.  Hence  a new  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  being 
and  spirituality  of  the  soul.  What  matter  is  may  remain,  as  at 
present,  utterly  unknown.  But  what  spirit  is  we  all  know,  for 
each  man  has  the  type  of  it  within  himself,  that  which  thinks  and 
feels  and  wills. 

The  crushing  defeat  of  materialism  expected  by  Jouffroy  when, 
he  had  read  his  memoir  upon  this  theme  before  the  Academy,  in 
the  presence  of  Broussais,  was  by  no  means  found  to  follow.  Never 
have  the  positive  or  materialist  forces  been  more  active  and  jubilant 
than  at  present,  while  in  the  spiritualist  camp  itself  a vehement 
revolt  has  taken  place  against  the  authority  of  Jouftroy.  The  most 
striking  symptom  of  this  reaction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  recent  revival 
of  the  animism  of  Stahl.  Quitting  the  historical  for  the  critical 
manner  of  treatment,  M.  Saisset  here  applies  his  subtle  and  high- 
toned  intellect  to  a consideration  of  the  bearings  of  this  latter 
movement  upon  the  fortunes  of  modern  philosoph3^  The  first  result 
has  necessarily  been  to  throw  down  the  barrier  erected  by  Jouffroy 
between  physiology  and  psychology.  The  two  sciences  are  to  b® 
henceforth  fused  into  the  one  study  of  life,  or  the  soul.  Not  that  the 
modern  disciples  of  Stahl  limit  themselves  to  reproducing,  naked 
and  unchanged,  the  system  of  their  master,  or  that  they  are  at  one  ia 
their  adaptation  of  its  principles  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
We  may,  however,  place  at  their  head  M.  Francisque  Bouillier, 
whose  able  work,  Du  Principe  Vital  et  de  vAme  Pensante, 
forms  the  principal  theme  of  M.  Saisset’s  critical  remarks. 
As  a whole,  the  value  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  powerful 
counterpoise  it  offers  to  the  other  special  systems  which  contend 
for  the  single  rule  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  These,  including  the 
original  school  of  Stahl,  are  shown  to  be  five  in  number.  Beside 
the  purely  mechanical  or  molecular  hypothesis  which  dates  from 
Descartes,  and  that  of  the  chemists  which,  since  Lavoisier,  sees 
in  man  but  a laboratory  of  natm-al  elements  and  reagents,  there  is 
the  organic  theory  of  Haller,  Bichat,  and  the  medical  school 
of  Paris  generally ; against  which  that  of  Montpellier,  the 
school  of  Barthez  and  his  followers,  Dumas,  Fouquet,  and  the 
eminent  Professor  Lordat,  oppose  the  great  principle  of  the  unity 
of  life,  whence  their  system  takes  its  name  of  “vitalism.” 
The  weak  point  of  the  latter  system  lies  in  its  excessive  com- 
plexity. Three  substances  in  man  are  rather  too  much.  This 
“ vital  principle,”  which  is  neither  body  nor  soul,  is  difficult  to  be 
conceived.  It  savours  of  the  mystic  archcem  of  Paracelsus  and  Van 
Helmdnt.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Bouillier,  in  exposing  its  weak- 
ness, lays  open  the  revived  animist  hypothesis  to  not  less  grave 
objections.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  it  puts  in  peril  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  psychology,  which  is  that  of  unfolding  itself 
by  the  pure  light  of  consciousness.  Every  great  school,  how- 
ever, has  left  behind  it  some  truth  of  value,  which  may  con- 
tribute as  a special  product  towards  the  development  of  this 
master  science.  Two  new  faculties,  at  least,  may  thus  be  intro- 
duced at  the  instance  of  the  new  school  within  the  pale  of 
psychological  study.  One  of  these  is  the  vital  sense,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called — the  feeling,  i.  e.,  which  we  have  of  the 
particular  state  of  any  organ,  or  of  the  organism  in  general. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  power  of  motion,  or  the  motor  sense 
(faculte  loco?notrice),  the  faculty  of  moving  one  or  another 
of  our  organs.  This  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
will,  but  is  instinctive  and  spontaneous.  But  above  all  these, 
which  belong  but  to  the  earthly  side  of  man,  there  remain  a cloud 
of  facts  untouched  by  the  method  of  the  animist,  and  alto- 
gether beyond  his  sphere.  These  relate  to  man  on  his  celestial 
side.  It  is  here  that  M.  Saisset  lifts  up  his  eloquent  and  feeling 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  things  of  the  spuit  — a world  in 
which  the  soul  attains  its  highest  and  truest  life.  The  science  of 
life  is  here  manifold  and  complex ; but  the  soul  itself,  and  the  life 
which  shall  be,  are  in  essence  one — simple,  eternal,  indissoluble : — 

La  psj’chologie  compreiul  en  effet  trois  regions  distinctes  que  Maine  de 
Biran  avait  seulement  le  tort  de  trop  sdparer ; au  centre,  la  vie  rdfldchie, 
volontaire,  toute  resplendissante  de  clarte ; a cote',  au-dessous,  une  vie  obscure 
et  subalteme,  la  vie  animale,  la  vie  de  la  bete  ; il  I’extremitd  opposde,  au- 
dessus,  non-seulement  de  la  bete,  mais  de  ce  qu’il  y a de  proprement  humain 
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dans  la  reflexion  et  la  volont^,  une  vie  sublime  et  obscure,  qui  inspire  la 
raison,  qui  pr^vient  et  soutient  la  volontc,  qui  fait  les  saints  et  les  luiros,  et 
jette  dans  les  amcs,  menic  lea  plus  mddiocres  ou  lea  idus  dcgraddcs,  quehiucs 
Eclairs  d’lidroisme,  quolquo  instinct  confua  dn  grand,  du  beau  et  du  saint. 
Cette  partie  angdlique  et  pro.squo  divine  do  I’ame  huniaine,  Malobranelie  la 
signalait  sous  le  noiu  de  grace  naturelle,  par  opposition  it  la  grace  surnaturolle 
des  tlidologions  ; de  nos  jours,  M.  Cousin  I’a  appele'e  spontaiuntd,  raison  ini- 
personnelle,  ct  en  a inaugurd  la  tlie'orie  scientiliciue.  Quant  ii  Maine  de 
Biran,  il  ne  savait  connncnt  unir  ces  trois  vies.  II  aurait  volontiors  .admis 
trois  amcs.  L’exagdration  est  manifeste,  car  une  vie  sensitive  dtrangfcre  it  la 
personne  morale,  au  moi,  c’est  quelque  chose  d’inconcevable,  et  une  vie  en 
Dieu  oil  le  moi  scrait  aboli,  c’est  la  vieille  illusion  des  mystiques  invincible- 
ment  repoussde  par  le  sens  commun. 

Eeconnaitre  ces  trois  formes  d’une  seule  et  meme  vie,  en  ddterminer  les 
difl'drcnces  et  les  harmonies,  s’dtablir  dans  le  centre  lumineuxde  la  conscience 
et  de  lit  rayonner  en  tous  sens,  donner  une  main  it  la  physiologic,  ct  de  I’autre 
rejoindre  la  mdtaphj'sique  et  la  religion,  voir  rhomnie  tout  entier,  aussi  bien 
dans  sa  condition  terrestre  que  dans  ses  hautes  parties  et  dans  ses  perspec- 
tives immortelles,  le  mettre  en  uu  juste  rapport  avec  cet  univers  ou  il  passe, 
avec  Dieu  qui  le  guide  et  qui  I’attend,  tel  est  le  cadre  que  nous  proposerions 
volontiers  it  quelque  esprit  it  la  fojs  observateur  et  me'taphysicien,  qui 
s’acquerrait,  en  le  remplissant,  une  gloire  durable. 

In  Lis  essay  upon  tlie  pro^-ess  of  the  philosophy  of  taste  in  France, 
M.  Saisset  confines  himself  mainly  to  a criticiU  examination  of  the 
ahle  work  of  M.  Charles  Ldveqiie,  La  Science  du  Beau.  As  in  the 
preceding  paper,  however,  he  prefaces  his  remarks  by  tracing  hack 
the  present  crisis  of  msthetical  ideas  to  the  movement  begun  in 
l8i8  against  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac.  If  there  is  one 
class  of  ideas  in  which  the  powerlessness  of  materialism  is  empha- 
tically felt,  it  is  in  the  idea  of  beauty,  or  in  all  that  relates  to  art 
in  general.  Taking  up  the  Academic  line  of  reasoning,  as  laid  down 
by  Plato,  and  recently  resumed  in  France  in  part  by  the  refined 
eclecticism  of  Cousin,  but  more  pointedly  by  the  piercing  and 
imaginative  intellect  of  Jouffro}'',  M.  Ldveque  proceeds,  by  the 
exhaustive  process  of  showing  that  the  beautiful  is  neither  the 
useful  nor  the  agreeable,  nor  springs  from  any  material  q^uality 
whatsoever,  to  his  own  more  positive  definition  of  the  idea.  It  is 
here,  however,  that  Jouffi'oy’s  analysis  splits  upon  the  same  rock 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  all  his  predecessors.  To  obtain  an 
intellectual  measure  of  beauty,  he  distinguished  in  it  the  three 
elements  of  order  and  relative  size  of  parts  {ordre  et  grandeur) — 
thus  far  agreeing  with  Aristotle — together  with  life  or  active /orce. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out,  as  M.  Saisset  has  done  effectually,  that 
these  are  so  far  from  exhausting  the  idea  of  beauty  that  they  vir- 
tually leave  it  untouched.  It  is  something  above  and  beyond  all 
these,  something  absolute  and  indefinable,  but  eminently  real  to 
the  soul  that  is  open  to  receive  it  — an  idea  ineradicable  from  the 
living  and  thinking  self.  No  nearer  to  the  point  of  scientific  defini- 
tion is  the  arbitrary  theory  of  M.  Charles  Leveque,  who  expands 
the  three  constituents  of  his  master  Jouffroy  into  eight,  which  he 
exemplifies  by  the  various  qualities  which  make  up  the 
beauty  of  a lily.  His  mistake  is  that  of  confounding  a special 
and  empirical  observation  with  a general  principle  of  truth.  Hi  the 
beauty,  for  example,  of  a child  at  play,  or  in  that  of  a symphony  of 
Haydn,  or  even  in  a white  lily — which  he  oddly  allows  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  — where  is  to  be  foimd  the  writer’s  crotchet,  la 
vivacite  narmale  de  la  couleur  ? It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  talk  of  a 
“ moral  glow  ” or  a “ musical  colouring.”  But  these  things  belong 
to  the  realm  of  metaphor,  not  to  that  of  philosophy.  What,  again, 
does  he  mean  by  “conformity  to  the  highest  type  of  its  kind”  ? 
A pig,  an  ass,  or  a toad  may  attain  to  the  highest  ideal  of  their 
species  j yet  who  will  venture  to  speak  of  their  beauty  P Despite 
these  inconsistencies  and  blemishes,  however,  the  work  of  M.  Le- 
veque is  justly  characterized  by  his  gifted  critic  as  impressed  with 
the  ti-uest  spirit  of  philosophy  and  good  taste.  It  may  be  taken  as  asign 
that  the  higher  aspirations  of  thought  are  not  yet  dead  in  France, 
that  sensual  and  material  objects  do  not  absorb  the  entire  heart 
and  mind  of  her  younger  men  of  talent,  and  that  a healthier  and 
purer  regime  may  one  day  succeed  to  that  which  is  now  so 
lowering  and  so  dead.  In  the  permanence  of  spiritualist  philo- 
sophy, as  instanced  by  the  works  before  us,  we  may  hail  a sign  of 
hopeful  augury.  The  mother  of  great  aims  and  great  characters 
— magna  parens  virum — she  may  be  the  means  of  nourishing  a 
new  and  nobler  national  existence,  and  of  bringing  back  the  mind 
and  heart  of  France  from  a passing  period  of  torpor  to  faith, 
liberty,  and  life. 


LOOKING  BACK.* 

This  book,  or  at  least  the  title-page  of  this  book,  will  be  perused 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  our  Indian  possessions.  It  is  a novel 
invented,  written,  printed,  and  published  in  India,  dedicated  to  an 
Indian  judge,  offered  “ to  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  public,” 
and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  bound  in  calico  made  from 
the  cotton  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  composed  of  paper  which 
was  once  a cumberbund  or  a pair  of  paj  amahs.  We  could  have 
no  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  so 
frequently  asserted  of  late  about  India  having  at  last  turned  the 
corner.  When  a dependency  takes  to  manufactm-ing  its  own 
luxm’ies,  instead  of  importing  them,  it  may  be  considered  as  pretty 
safe.  The  manufacturer  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  soon 
makes  his  appearance  in  a new  community.  Shoes  will  wear,  and 
some  youth,  happy  in  a natural  or  acquired  gift  of  cobbling,  arises 
to  execute  the  needful  repairs.  Then,  in  the  course  of  some  shoe- 
dearth,  comes  the  important  discovery  that  he  who  mended  can 
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also,  after  a fashion,  make.  But  in  the  case  of  luxuries  the  proce.ss 
is  a much  slower  one.  If  the  supply  of  Harvey’s  Sauce  sliould 
fail,  people  will  generally  eat  their  kangaroo  without  a condiment, 
and  wait  for  tlie  next  consignment,  in  preference  to  trying  any 
makeshift  colonial  relisii.  It  is  only  when  things  aro  settled, 
money  easy,  and  prosperity  fairly  established,  that  the  colonist 
can  alford  to  be  impatient  of  the  delays  and  annoyances  of  im- 
portation. 

Of  course,  the  slighter  the  inducement  to  manufacture  the  better 
the  sign,  and  for  this  reason  the  appearance  of  a novel  of  Indian  make 
is  a pecidiarly  encouraging  fact.  Novels  aro  about  the  last  articles 
of  luxury  which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  our  colonies 
attempting  to  produce  for  themselves.  When  we  consider  the 
glutted  state  of  the  fiction  market  at  home,  it  certainly  does  seem 
a bold  speculation.  There  must  be  now  in  stock,  and  in  process  of 
manufacture,  a quantity  of  novels  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 
home  and  colonial  demands.  Modern  improvements  have  to  such 
an  extent  facilitated  and  simplified  the  process  that  they  pour  from 
the  press  in  a continuous  stream,  like  the  Enfield  bullets  from  that 
ingenious  machine  at  Woolwich,  and  are  so  cheap  and  abundant 
that  we  should  have  thought  India  would  have  found  it  much 
more  economical  to  import.  All  honour,  therefore,  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  Mr.  Walstab,  who  seelis  to  nuike  the  land  of  his 
adoption  independent  of  the  parent  State.  With  men  like  him, 
and  energy  like  his,  the  future  of  India  is  safe. 

It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  his  merits  that,  while  endeavoiu’- 
ing  to  render  his  country  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  light 
literature,  he  has  also  sought  to  produce  a sort  of  fiction  which 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  suit  its  climate  and  tastes.  It  is  possible 
he  may  have  observed  some  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  those 
romances  of  the  temperate  zone  with  which  the  Indian  public  has 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  content  itself.  If  we  here  occasionally 
find  a modern  novel  somewhat  of  a tough  job  to  get  through,  what 
must  it  be  in  India  ? Even  with  om-  bracing  air,  mild  sky,  and 
equable  temperature,  the  exertion  necessary  to  the  right  compre- 
hension of  the  plot  of  an  improved  novel  is  sometimes  very  severe. 
But  “ the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind  ” has  to  grapple 
with  the  author’s  ingenuities,  sets  about  his  task  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  It  must  indeed  be  hard 
work,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  about  a hundred,  and  the 
whole  system  inert  and  languid,  to  bestow  the  requisite  amount  of 
attention  upon  the  minutiee  on  which  the  interest  of  the  story 
depends;  to  remember  the  number  of  the  cab  engaged  on  the 
night  of  the  miu-der,  that  the  crossing-sweeper  who  is  to  give 
material  evidence  had  a wart  ou  his  nose,  that  the  real  will  is  in 
the  third  drawer  of  the  second  compartment  of  the  escritoire,  and 
all  the  other  points  about  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a clear  and 
distinct  understanding,  else  the  art  of  the  writer  avails  nothing. 
Besides  which  it  may  be  that  the  excitement— the  sensation,  if  it 
must  be  so — ^produced  by  these  means  does  not  suit  India.  Perhaps, 
as  it  is  in  cookery,  the  desideratum  there  in  literature  is  something 
which  shall  be  hot  and  spicy,  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  the 
digestive  organs  too  severely.  If  this  be  so,  Mr.  Walstab  has 
succeeded  to  a marvel.  His  book,  as  compared  with  the  sort  of 
romance  usually  provided  for  the  dura  ilia  of  the  English  reading 
public,  is  very  much  what  a cuny  is  to  a dish  of  devilled  kidneys. 
It  is  highly  spiced,  but  the  reader  incurs  no  risk  of  subsequent 
nightmare.  It  is  a hodge-podge  of  duelling,  love-making, 
scheming,  and  violence,  slightly  flavoured  by  assassination,  and 
now  and  then  a suspicion  of  supernaturalism,  but  all  these  ingre- 
dients are  mixed  up  in  a manner  so  artless  that  they  cannot 
possibly  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  imagination.  Wisely 
has  the  author  eschewed  all  effort  at  a plot,  for  the  thread  of  story 
which  runs  through  the  book  is  innocent  of  anything  so  sugges- 
tive of  design.  The  principal  figures  are  two  yoimg  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  George  Wainwright,  is  the  narrator,  and 
plays  a part  something  like  that  of  Chorus  on  the  ancient 
stage.  He  comments,  explains,  and  sermonizes,  and  has  a 
way  of  taking  the  reader  by  the  button  as  it  were,  and 
moralizing  on  the  vanity  of  love,  ambition,  and  other  human 
weaknesses,  which  would  be  very  irritating  were  the  interest  of 
the  story  at  all  of  an  absorbing  natoe.  His  sentiments  on  these 
subjects  are  generally  conveyed  in  that  deadly-lively  form  of 
humour,  considered  so  stimulating  by  some  writers,  which  lies 
in  composing  a supplement  to  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary 
adapted  to  modern  notions,  and  describing  Penelope  as  doing 
Beiiin-wool  work,  and  Tityrus,  when  jilted  by  Amaryllis,  as 
enlisting  in  the  izth  Legion,  and  so  on.  When  he  speaks  of 
himself,  and  recounts  his  own  adventures,  he  does  so  -with  an 
ingenuousness  that  is  very  pleasant,  and  he  refers  to  his  own  per- 
sonal attractions  and  virtues  with  a noble  simplicity  which  we 
rarely  find  in  narratives  in  the  first  person.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
proceedings,  if  described  in  the  cold  matter-of-fact  language  of 
the  third  person,  would  have  a suspicious  resemblance  -to  the 
doings  of  a thorough  scamp;  for  example,  his  making  love  to 
the  wife  of  a man  who  had  got  him  out  of  a seiious  scrape,  pro- 
bably prevented  his  expulsion  from  his  college,  and  was  fui-ther- 
more  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s.  But  the  charming  naivete  of 
Mr.  Wainwright  smothers  any  doubt  that  may  rise  in  the  reader’s 
mind: — 

I was  very  much  obliged  and  grateful  [he  says],  but  I could  not  help 
; thiulviug  him  a siUj'  old  man  for  his  itaius,  and  an  old  gentleman  about 
I whom  I need  concern  myself  very  little.  As  I have  said  before,  he  was 
; not  a nice  man,  and  so  I could  not  like  liim  very  much  or  care  about  his 
' society,  but  he  was  as  kind  as  ivas  possible  for  him,  meant  well,  and  so,  for 
the  sake  of  Madame,  I would  forgive  him,  overlook  his  shortcomings,  visit 
at  his  chate.au,  and  drink  his  wine,  which  was  always  of  the  best. 
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Besides  preaching,  expressing  contempt  for  plebeians,  glorifying 
“ old  blood  ” and  the  “ porcelain  order  ” to  which  he  claims  to 
belong,  advocating  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  talking  of  sending 
people  to  grass  and  giving  it  to  them  between  the  eyes,  and  so  on, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Guy  Livingstone  school,  Mr. 
Wainwright’s  business  in  the  book  is  to  clear  up  the  mystery  about 
the  fate  of  his  friend  and  schoolfellow  Harcourt  Darrell.  The  latter 
is  a violent  youth  who,  being  induced,  by  means  of  a forged  letter,  j 
to  believe  that  the  lady  of  his  love  has  cast  him  off,  took  to  dissi-  i 
pation,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  hard  drinking.  The  con-  | 
struction  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  interesting  as  belonging  to  the  ! 
age  when  the  art  of  novel-writing  was  in  its  infancy.  At  one  time  ! 
it  was  a rather  common  device  with  novelists  to  employ  what  was  j 
vaguely  termed  a “ secret  society  ” to  do  any  scheming  or  mischief  j 
they  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  story.  The  contrivance  was  j 
a clumsy  one,  and  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  like  ghosts,  demons, 
and  other  unreal  agencies  in  fiction.  Mr.  Walstah,  however, 
thought  that,  although  too  old-fashioned  and  threadbare  for 
European  tastes,  it  might  be  furbished  up  for  Indian  use,  just  as, 
according  to  a recent  writer  in  the  Times,  the  cast-off  liveries  of 
Belgravia  become  court-suits  in  Ashantee ; and  he  gives  us  an 
instance  of  this  terrible  institution,  with  all  the  customary 
attributes  of  mystery,  ubiquity,  unlimited  power,  and  blind 
obedience  on  the  part  of  its  members.  Its  Pi-esident  is 
the  secret  author  of  DaiTell’s  misfortunes,  and  that  gentleman, 
having  ascertained  the  fact,  gets  the  story  of  his  own  death 
circulated,  and  becomes  a member,  the  better  to  work  out 
his  revenge.  The  vengeance  he  takes  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
complete.  He  contrives  to  supplant  his  enemy,  prevents  his  being 
made  a cardinal,  and  follows  him  out  to  Australia,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  friendly  bushrangers,  he  ties  him  down  on 
an  ant-hill,  and  leaves  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  certain  savage 
ants  which,  it  is  stated,  abound  in  the  bush,  and  eat  men  up  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  These  are  probably  the  creatures  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Mandeville,  are  to  be  found  in  a certain  “ Yle  ” 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  “ ben  grete  as  Houndes,  so  that  no  man 
dar  come  to  tho  Hilles,  for  the  pissemyres  wolde  assaylen  hem  and 
devouren  hem  anon.” 

This  is  perhaps  what  would  be  called,  in  modern  slang,  the  sensa- 
tion scene  of  the  book ; but  those  who  like  a quieter  and  more 
prosaic  sort  of  reading  will  find  it  in  abundance.  For  instance, 
there  is  Mr.  Wainwright’s  personal  narrative  of  the  covp  iCetat,  of 
which  stroke  of  policy  he  was  magna  jfars,  and  cordially  approves. 
The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  was  very  friendly  with  him. 

I suppose  you  don’t  smoke,  else  I would  offer  you  a cigarette,” 
said  he  pleasantly  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  and  in  the  kindest  manner 
possible  insisted  on  his  taking  a bed  at  the  Elys^e.  When  a man 
behaves  in  this  way  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  him  abused  without 
resenting  it,  and  Mr.  Wainwright  is  very  indignant  with  Mr. 
Kinglake  for  aspersing  the  character  of  his  friend.  Not,  however, 
that  it  matters  much,  for,  as  he  says  with  pointed  irony  and 
humorous  allusion  to  the  well-known  public-house  sign,  “the 
green  man  can  w^eU  afford  to  be  still.” 

A kind  of  rakish  charity  for  all  manner  of  moral  obliquities 
appears  to  be  the  leading  trait  in  this  gentleman’s  character. 
For  example,  he  winds  up  a short  sketch  of  the  career  of 
one  of  his  friends  with  the  remark,  “ Plere  was  a man 
guilty  of  nearly  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  yet  I thought 
him  a good  man  ” — the  redeeming  instance  of  goodness  being  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  impelled  by  his  playful  disposition  to  burn 
down  a turnpike-house,  he  nobly  rescued  the  pikeman  and  his 
grandchild  from  the  flames.  We  sincerely  trust  the  new 
school  of  Indian  literature,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  has  been 
laid  by  Mr.  Walstab,  will  not  promulgate  his  system  of  moral 
philosophy  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  Lively  gentlemen  of  the 
type  he  admires  may  be  very  “good,”  and  may  vary  the  dull 
monotony  of  European  life  pleasantly,  but  we  think  experience 
has  shown  that  they  are  not  the  men  for  India.  As  to  the  future 
style  of  that  school  we  learn  nothing  here.  It  may  be  senti- 
mental, sensational,  or  supernatural  — mysterious,  like  Wilkie 
Collins,  or  historico-rollicking,  like  Charles  Lever;  for  Mr.  Walstab 
offers  specimens  of  all  these.  But,  whatever  fashion  it  may  ulti- 
mately adopt,  it  must  contrive  to  meet  the  prejudices  which  readers 
in  all  climes  and  countries  hold  in  favour  ot  connectedness,  interest, 
and  taste,  to  a greater  extent  than  the  author  of  Looldng  Bach  has 
done,  or  the  common  three-volume  novel  of  English  manufacture 
will  continue  to  be  the  staple  commodity  in  the  fiction  line  from 
Galle  to  PeshawTir. 


MURRAY’S  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.* 

IN  sitting  down  to  review  a Knapsack  Guide,  we  ask  one  ques-  j 
tion  at  the  onset.  YVhat  is  the  nature  of  travellers  who  carry  I 
knapsacks?  What  is  their  object  in  travelling?  What  do  they  j 
know,  and  what  do  they  wish  to  know  ? Do  they  simply  go  to  1 
scramble,  or  do  they  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  history,  the 
politics,  or  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  which  they  pass 
through  ? To  this  question  there  are  tw’o  possible  answers,  and 
on  either  of  them  it  will  he  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Murray’s 
Knapsack  Guide  to  pass  muster.  Either  they  do  care  about 
politics,  history,  and  antiquitie.s,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do 
not  care  about  such  things,  the  Guide-book  which  is  meant 
for  them  will  do  well  to  avoid  such  subjects  altogether ; let 
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the  Knapsack  Guide  advertise  itself  as  meant  for  scramblers  and 
scramblers  only,  and  students  of  politics  and  antiquities  will  not 
think  of  opening  it.  But  if  knapsack  travellers  do  care  about 
such  things,  they  will  wrish  their  information,  however  brief,  to  be 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes..  Now  Mr.  Murray’s  Knapsack  Guide 
answers  neither  ideal.  It  neither  avoids  political  and  antiquarian 
matters  on  the  one  hand,  nor  treats  them  accurately  on  the  other. 
It  makes  some  attempt  at  sketching  the  history  and  describing 
the  antiquities  of  every  place  to  which  the  knapsack  traveller 
is  brought,  but  the  information  which  it  gives  him  is  always 
superficial,  and  often  distinctly  inaccurate.  Let  no  one  say, 
as  some  one  is  sure  to  say.  Oh,  but  so  short  an  account  must  be 
superficial ; a book  that  is  to  be  carried  in  the  knapsack  cannot 
pretend  to  minute  accm’acy.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
this  5 brevity  and  accm-acy  are  in  no  wise  foes.  It  is  as 
easy  to  show  in  two  lines  as  in  as  many  folios  whether  a man 
understands  what  he  is  writing  about  or  not.  Granting, 
as  Mr.  Murray’s  treatment  assumes,  that  a Knapsack  Guide 
should  contain  political  and  antiquarian  information,  that  in- 
formation should  be  got  into  a very  small  compass,  but  it  should 
be  most  carefully  arranged,  and  most  scrupulously  accurate  iu 
every  detail  which  is  mentioned  at  all.  A man  who  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  understands  his  subject  can  thus  get  his  subject 
into  a small  compass,  but  nobody  else  can.  Only  a man  who 
knows  the  whole  of  a subject  can  give  that  general  view  without 
which  details  are  unintelligible ; only  a man  who  knows  every 
detail  can  tell  which  details  to  put  in  and  which  to  leave  out. 
A sketch  of  Swiss  history,  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
could  be  written  in  a page  or  two,  containing  enough  to  give  a 
clear,  though  of  course  not  a detailed,  view  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  country  as  a whole,  enough  to  render  the 
account  of  particular  places  and  events  clearly  intelligible. 
For,  without  some  account  of  the  general  state  of  things,  past  and 
present,  it  is  impossible  that  such  special  allusions  should  be 
intelligible.  But  the  author  of  the  Knapsack  Guide  has  attempted 
nothing  of  the  kind;  he  has  done  his  work  purely  at  random. 
There  is  no  general  account  of  the  history,  the  constitution,  or 
even  the  boundaries,  of  the  country.  In  the  geography  of  the 
Knapsack  Guide  Piedmont  and  Savoy  are  set  down  as  parts  of 
Switzerland.  It  may  doubtless  be  very  convenient  to  include  all 
three  countries  in  one  Guide-Book,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
Piedmont  and  Savoy  are  to  be  set  down  as  a “ Section  ” of  Swit- 
zerland, as  they  are  here.  To  have  added  the  words  “Piedmont 
and  Savoy  ” to  the  title  would  have  satisfied  the  claims  of  accu- 
racy, and  would  hardly  have  made  the  book  perceptibly  heavier. 
In  the  descriptions  of  particular  places,  historical  and  political 
matters  are  sometimes  mentioned,  sometimes  not,  seemingly  quite 
at  haphazard;  and  when  they  are  mentioned,  the  descriptions  are 
scarcely  ever  written  with  any  intelligence,  and  sometimes  contain 
the  grossest  blunders. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  very  first  place  to  which  the 
bearer  of  the  knapsack  is  guided.  Here  is  a sketch  of  the  history 
of  Basel : — 

Basle  was  an  imperial  German  town,  governed  by  its  bishops.  It  joined 
the  Swiss  confederation  in  1501  ; and  its  bishops  were  expelled.  The 
government  then  fell  to  the  aristocratic  burghers,  whose  authority  was 
destroyed  in  1798,  partially  restored  in  1814,  and  again  destroyed  in  1848. 

The  dissensions  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Basle  and  those  of  the  country  led  to  a civil  war.  A bloody 
contest  near  Liesthal  occasioned  the  Swiss  Diet,  in  1832,  to  pass  an  act  for 
the  separation  of  the  canton  into  Basle  Ville  and  Basle  Cainpagne.  Basle 
Ville  refused  to  submit,  and  attacked  the  Campagne  with  1600  men,  of  whom 
4C0  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  Aug.  1833.  The  diet  then  oceupied  the 
whole  canton,  and  a final  separation  was  made.  Basle  Campagne  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  and  Liesthal  for  its  capital.  Each  sends  a deputy  to 
the  Diet ; but  the  two  divisions  enjoy  only  half  a vote  each,  and  when  the 
deputies  of  the  two  divisions  take  opposite  sides  (which  is  generally  the  case) 
their  vote  does  not  count. 

The  Bishop  being  “ expelled  ” seems  a confusion  between  his  loss 
of  temporal  authority  in  the  city,  which  took  place  before  1501, 
and  his  loss  of  spiritual  j urisdiction  at  the  Eeformation,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  after.  “ The  Revolution  of  1 830  ” is  anything 
but  a clear  way  of  talking,  when  there  has  been  no  foregoing 
description  of  any  such  revolution,  no  hint  that  anything 
remarkable  happened  in  that  year.  The  writer  has  a vague 
notion  that  something  happened  in  1848,  but  he  knows  so 
little  about  it  as  to  give  us,  iu  1864,  a description  of  the  state  of 
things  which  came  to  an  end  in  1 848.  The  description  of  the 
two  deputies  with  “ half  a vote  each  ” for  Baselstadt  and  Basel- 
land  of  course  refers  to  the  Old  Diet  as  it  stood  before  that  year. 
Of  the  present  Federal  Constitution,  with  its  St'dnderath  and 
Nationalrath,  the  writer  of  the  Knapsack  Guide  had,  when  at 
Basel,  seemingly  never  heard.  The  peculiarity  of  the  “half- 
cantons  ” now  is  that  they  send  only  one  Senator  instead  of  two  ; 
but  each  has  an  independent  vote.  In  the  Nationalrath  of  course 
Stadt  and  Land  have  each  as  many  Representatives  as  their  popu- 
lation entitles  them  to.  When  our  Guide  gets  to  Bern  he  does 
find  out  so  much  as  to  tell  us  that 

The  Diet  consists  of  2 bodies — the  Stdnde-rath  (44  deputies  of  the  Cantons) 
and  the  National-rath.  They  meet  generally  in  July  in  2 separate  halls. 
Debates  are  publie. 

Now,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  hai’d  to  tell  exactly  what  a knap- 
sack traveller  may  wish  to  be  told  about.  We  should  have 
thought,  however,  that,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  two,  it 
was  more  important  for  him  to  be  told  a little  more  about  the 
general  constitution  of  the  country  and  a little  less  about  the 
affairs  of  its  least  distinguished  Canton.  We  should  think  it  odd 
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if  a Swiss  Guido  to  England,  instead  of  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  a description  of  the  state  of  things 
in  some  particular  county  or  borougli.  Still,  if  the  knapsack 
traveller  has  a particular  desire  to  know  about  Baselland, 
by  all  means  let  him  know  about  it.  But,  if  he  thus  asks  for 
bread,  even  for  half  a loaf,  it  is  very  hard  to  give  him  a stone. 
If  it  would  be  hard  «.to  give  our  Swiss  inquirer  a description 
of  New  Shoreham  instead  of  a description  of  England,  it  would 
be  harder  still  if  the  description  of  New  Shoreham  were  one 
which  had  ceased  to  be  true  with  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  poor  knapsack-bearer  is  treated. 
Anything,  it  seems,  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  a description 
which  has  been  antiquated  for  sixteen  years  past  is  coolly  offered 
to  him  as  a piece  of  new  and  useful  information. 

We  reach  Constanz,  and  it  is  something  that  the  knapsack- 
traveller  is  allowed  to  know  that  the  city  “ belongs  to  Baden.” 
We  are,  however,  amazed  at  learning  that  the  Cathedral  is 
“ Gothic  b.  1 05 2,”  and  that  the  Dominican  church,  which,  though 
desecrated,  is  roofed  throughout,  is  “ a picturesque  ruin.”  ~We 
hear  of  course  much  about  Huss,  but  nothing  about  what  surely, 
to  an  Englishman,  is  the  most  attractive  object  in  Constanz — the 
tomb  of  the  illustrious  Robert  Hallam.  We  believe  that  the 
Bishop  and  the  historian  were  really  of  the  same  family ; at  any 
rate  it  is  pleasant  to  find  two  Englishmen  of  the  same  name,  each 
BO  worthy  of  the  other,  so  many  generations  apart.  Even  a knap- 
sack-traveller, one  would  think,  must  have  heard  of  Henry  Hallam, 
and  would  be  well  pleased  to  hear  of  Robert. 

The  Great  Minster  of  Zurich,  called,  of  course,  by  the  usual 
vulgar  blunder,  the  “Cathedral,”  is  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  While  sticking  down  random  and  impossible  dates,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  attribute  it  to  “Kaiser  Karli”  himself, 
who  looks  down  in  such  state  from  the  southern  tower.  There  is 
some  talk  about  Zwingli,  but  not  a word  about  the  Fraummunster, 
or  the  noble  Prediget-kirche,  any  more  than  about  the  still  nobler 
Barfusserkirche  at  Basel.  Again  we  say,  either  avowedly  make 
no  mention  of  such  things  at  all,  or  do  it  in  a rather  better  style 
than  this.  So  again,  either  do  not  attempt  a history  of  Ziiiich  at 
all,  or  else  find  out  that  several  things  worthy  of  notice  happened 
there  before  1519.  Except  a very  dim  notion  about  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  our  guide  seems  to  fancy  that  the  histoiy  of  Zurich  began 
with  Zwingli. 

The  knapsack  traveller  is  presently  carried  to  Zug.  There  he 
visits  the  Cemetery,  where  his  guide  remarks,  with  a kind  of 
wonder,  that  “ armorial  bearings  are  profusely  displayed  even  on 
the  meaner  tombs  of  this  ‘ republican  ’ State.”  As  the  word  “ re- 
publican ” is  put  in  inverted  commas,  we  suppose  that  something 
is  intended  which  shall  be  very  bitter  and  sarcastic,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author,  very  clever.  But  the  only  meaning  that 
we  can  get  out  of  the  words  is  that  there  is  some  inconsistency 
in  the ‘use  of  armorial  bearings  by  citizens  of  a ‘^republican 
State.”  It  is  worth  while  to  stop  for  a minute  or  two  to  con- 
template the  condition  of  hopeless  ignorance  which  this  attempt 
at  a joke  implies.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  people  constantly 
draw  their  notions  of  republics  from  the  only  republic  of  which 
most  of  them  ever  heard — namely,  the  United  States.  Now  there 
is  really  no  reason  on  earth  why  even  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  dead  or  alive,  should  not  be  adorned  vrith  armorial  bearings, 
if  he  has  a right  to  them ; still  people  have  a notion,  for  the  most 
part  a very  false  one,  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States  as  a 
person  likely  to  despise  armorial  bearings  and  everything  of  the 
sort.  In  point  of  fact,  most  American  citizens  do  nothing  of 
the  kind ; but  conceive  the  absurdity  of  arguing  from  an  utterly 
false  view  of  America  to  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Switzerland. 
Zug  is  a very  small  canton — not  quite  so  small  as  the  Knapsack 
Guide  makes  out,  for  it  has  rather  more  than  3,323  inhabitants — 
still  it  is  a very  small  canton,  and  the  author  of  a Knapsack 
Guide  may  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing  much  about  it.  But  did 
he  never  hear  of  Bern?  did  he  never  hear  of  Venice?  did  he 
never  hear  of  old  Rome  ? Is  he  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a republic  may  be  aristocratic  as  well  as  democratic,  and  that 
nowhere  is  family  pride  so  strong,  and  all  its  expressions  so  pro- 
minent, as  in  an  aristocratic  republic  ? If  he  never  heard  the 
names  of  Tschudi  and  Erlach  and  Reding,  did  he  never  hear  the 
names  of  Fabius  and  Cornelius,  of  Dandolo  and  Morosini  ? We 
do  not  remember  that  we  ever  came  across  a more  amusing  mani- 
festation of  self-satisfied  ignorance  than  this. 

We  reach  Luzern.  There  “ the  Old  Arsenal  contains  historical 
relics  of  Swiss  valour  at  Sempach  and  at  Kappel.”  Sempach  and 
Kappel ! “ Powers  eternal,  such  names  mingled ! ” Even  a knap- 
sack traveller  might  understand  the  difference  between  the  victory 
of  victories,  the  noblest  triumph  of  freedom,  and  an  unhappy  civil 
war  between  religious  parties,  in  which  “ Swiss  valour  ” may  have 
been  shown  on  either  side,  but  over  which  Swiss  patriotism  would 
be  inclined  to  draw  a veil.  At  Zurich  our  guide  seemed  all  ready 
to  worship  Zwingli;  at  Luzern  the  overthrow  of  Zwingli  has 
become  something  as  glorious  as  the  overthrow  of  Leopold.  Surely 
no  one  was  ever  more  inclined  to  “ do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do, 
and  to  do  in  Turkey  as  the  turkeys  do.” 

In  Unterwalden  we  hear  more  than  once  of  “ the  Swiss  rebel- 
lion,” which  has  an  odd  sound.  At  Bern,  where  the  accoimt  is 
meagreness  itself,  the  Minster  is  of  course  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Cathedral ; and,  when  we  get  to  Lausanne,  we  find  tbe  odd  piece 
of  information  that  “the  whole  of  the  windows  [of  Lausanne 
Cathedral]  formerly  contained  painted  glass  and  tracery,  which 
was  Carried  oft’  by  the  Bernese  to  adorn  the  ‘ cathedral  ’ of  Bern.” 
Does  our  guide  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ tracery,”  or  does 


he  seriously  believe  that  the  Flamboyant  tracery  at  Bern  was 
brought  bodily  from  Early  Gothic  Lausanne  ? Lausanne  Cathe- 
dral itself  is  “a.d.  1000.  Traces  of  the  original  edifice  in  the 
groined  arches  (sic)  behind  the  altar.  With  this  exception,  the 
building  dates  from  1275.”  As  Bern  is  advanced  to  Cathedral 
rank,  Lausanne,  to  keep  things  straight,  becomes  metropolitan, 
and  we  hear  of  the  “ Archbishop’s  ” palace.  According  to  our 
Guide,  Vaud  “ is  now  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  cantons.”  As 
we  do  not  know  what  this  means,  we  can  neither  assert  nor  deny 
it;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  assertion  that  Vaud  “joined 
the  Swiss  Confederation  ” only  in  1 8 1 ^ ? 

One  of  our  guide’s  most  amusing  flights  is  when  he  gets  into 
the  Grey  Leagues : — 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  conspiracy  on  tlie  Grlitli,  in  1307,  and  tlie 
exploits  of  Tell,  influenced  more  than  a very  small  part  of  Switzerland.  For 
more  than  a century  after  the  flrst  Swiss  union  the  country  now  called 
Orisons  lay  under  the  tyranny  of  petty  lord.s,  who,  though  they  possessed  but 
a few  acres,  assumed  the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty. 

Here  we  evidently  get  the  advantage  of  a new  light  which  had 
just  flashed  across  the  author’s  mind.  Why  should  the  deliver- 
ance of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  necessarily  carry  with  it 
the  deliverance  of  certain  other  towns  and  districts  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do  ? This  is  just  the  sort  of  confusion  under 
which  such  people  write ; their  occasional  self-satisfied  accuracy 
is  almost  more  diverting  than  their  blunders.  When  at  Chur, 
moreover,  the  author  evidently  believes  in  “ St.  Lucius,  a British 
King,  and  the  founder  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  CornhiU.”  While 
one  is  about  it,  why  not  say  the  founder  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
which  legends  no  less  vmdoubtingly  attribute  to  him  ? 

These  specimens  are  enough.  “In  a volume  of  such  limited 
size  ” — was  any  book  ever  of  unlimited  size  ? — “ it  is  impossible 
to  convey  [sic]  complete  historical  detail.”  No  doubt,  but  to  stick 
in  rubbish  about  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  at  Zug,  and  to  call 
the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  an  Archbishop,  does  not  make  the  volume 
smaller,  but  larger. 


CROWE  AND  CAVALCASELLE  ON  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.* 

The  “new  Vasari,”  as  a critic  has  already  named  this  book, 
differs  in  one  or  two  very  notable  points  from  the  old.  If 
we  are  not  amused  in  it  by  the  curious  and  apocryphal  anecdotes 
with  which  the  garrulous  Florentine,  in  mediaeval  fashion,  gar- 
nishes his  Golden  Legend  of  the  Saints  of  Art,  the  lack  of  such 
details  is  amply  supplied  by  the  abundance  of  novel  facts,  intricate 
investigations,  and  able  general  views  which  render  the  wmrk  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  by  far  the  richest  mine  of  infor- 
mation upon  Italian  painting  that  has  been  opened  to  us  for  many 
a long  day.  The  legends  of  the  atelier,  or  the  stories  of  the 
novelist,  with  some  inspection  of  such  works  as  were  within  reach, 
seem  to  have  supplied  the  basis  for  the  earlier  part  of  Vasari’s 
“Lives.”  Even  m putting  together  these  materials,  many  of 
them  invaluable  to  us,  he  has  showm  no  slight  carelessness,  and, 
although  a man  of  cultivated  taste  himself,  in  the  critical 
faculty  proper  he  was  deficient.  Vasari  exhibits  also  that 
painful  vanity  which  leads  Italians  to  think  that  there  is  some 
special  value  in  all  things  Italian.  These  were  mainly  faults 
natural  to  a writer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  since  that  time 
history  has  aroused  herself  from  that  almost  unbroken  sleep  in 
which  she  lay  for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Tacitus. 
It  is  known  now  that  the  true  annals  of  any  branch  of  human 
energy  must  repose  upon  documentary  evidence,  upon  existing 
remains,  upon  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  race 
concerned.  It  is  recognised  that  no  special  branch  of  history  can 
be  safely  separated  from  the  remaining  branches — that  literatui-e 
reflects  politics,  that  art  enters  into  religion.  It  is  felt  also  that 
much  which  has  floated  down  to  us  must  be  rejected  by  rational 
critics  ; and  although  the  battle  between  the  conflicting  schools 
which  regard  great  men,  or  the  people  at  large,  or  the  necessary 
laws  of  human  progress,  as  being  respectively  the  first  element  in 
history,  is  not  concluded,  yet  the  importance  of  throwing  a vivid 
and  accurate  light  upon  all  these  elements  in  an  historical  narrative 
is  acknowledged  and  acted  on  with  a clearness  and  a consistency 
unknown  during  the  early  and  the  middle  periods  of  Christian 
civilization. 

In  all  these  points,  then,  a new  Vasari,  to  deseiwe  the  title,  must 
differ  from  the  old.  We  are  disposed  to  thiiik  that  the  authors 
before  us  have,  on  the  whole,  if  we  may  prejudge  their 
completed  work  by  the  half  which  has  now  been  published,  satis- 
factorily made  out  their  claim  to  the  appellation.  We  have, 
indeed,  one  shortcoming — as  in  the  case  of  the  same  authors’  hook 
on  Flemish  Art,  reviewed  by  this  journal  in  1 857 — to  note  in  the 
execution,  for  which  Mr.  Crowe,  if,  as  we  hear,  he  performed  the 
difficult  and  laborious  task  of  redaction,  must  probably  be  held 
responsible.  The  matter  is  not  always  equalled  by  the  style.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  book  is  ill-arranged.  On  the  contrary,  con- 
sidering the  complexity  and  the  often  fragmentary  character  of 
the  subject-matter,  no  complaint  is  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  defi- 
cient clearness.  But  the  language  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
real  value  of  the  book.  It  is  sometimes  abrupt  and  affected ; it 
bears  the  mai-ks  of  haste.  One  fancy,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
account  of  existing  pictoes  is  thrown  into  the  past  tense,  is  mis- 
leading and  imaccountable.  Such,  or  analogous  blemishes,  are, 
indeed,  rai-ely  absent  from  English  prose ; and  we  should  not 
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notice  them  did  we  not  think  that  the  hook  eminently  deserves 
to  live,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  life  of  a book  is 
absolutely  detennined  by  its  style.  But  the  cmrigenda  of  this 
nature  can  be  removed  with  ease  in  a second  edition,  when  we 
hope  that  the  illustrations  may  be  also  subject  to  a thorough 
revisal.  We  rather  grumble  at  finding  once  more  in  these 
volumes  some  of  those  miniature  outlines  which  have  already 
done  duty  in  at  least  one  publication  of  Mr.  Murray’s.  They 
are,  to  speak  openly,  and  from  knowledge  of  many  of  the  ori- 
ginals, of  slight  value  as  true  illustrations  of  pictorial  style.  They 
are  far  too  small,  and  they  are  without  any  light  and  shade.  The 
extraordinary  discoveries  in  ancient  art  which  the  authors  bring 
before  us  in  their  text  are  almost  unrepresented.  But  we  look 
confidently  to  the  spirit  which  the  publisher  has  shown  in  the  case 
of  other  books  of  art  (Mr.  Fergusson’s  Histm-y  of  Architecture,  for 
example)  for  such  an  expenditure  on  woodcuts  as  is,  we  submit, 
only  due  to  the  merits  of  the  “ new  Vasari.” 

Of  course  a programme  so  large  as  the  “ History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  drawn  up  from  fresh  materials  and  recent  researches  in  the 
archives,  as  well  as  from  personal  inspection,”  could  not  be  carried 
out  unless  a long  series  of  investigators  had  previotisly  laboured 
in  this  fruitful  field.  Of  their  researches  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  appear  to  have  made  a liberal,  but  an  independent 
and  judicious,  use.  German  diligence  has  here  contributed 
much;  although  we,  too,  may  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
labom’s  of  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Buskin,  and  may  hope  that 
Italy  herself,  fallen  though  she  now  is  in  taste  and  creative 
genius,  and  fascinated  by  the  nightmare  of  self-complacent 
vanity,  will  at  last  furnish  more  for  the  history  of  her  own 
art  than  annalistic  detail  or  uncritical  eulogy.  For  it  is,  in 
truth,  a history  inferior  in  interest  to  none  of  those  which  record 
the  advance  of  human  intelligence.  The  original  art  of  Greece 
and  of  Borne  does  not  fall  within  the  authors’  range.  But  the 
primitive  Christian  works  derive  directly  from  the  Pagan,  and  the 
careful  account  which  is  here  given  of  them  confirms  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  the  analogous  sections  in  the  recent  “ Life  of 
Our  Lord  ” by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake,  that  the  admoni- 
tions against  the  adoption  of  mythological  types  given  by  some 
early  Fathers,  energetic  but  not  aesthetic,  were  totally  disregarded. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  Christian  sentiment  in  certain  specimens 
is  what  especially  strikes  the  authors.  “ The  upper  walls  of  the 
great  aisle  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are  still  adorned  with  mosaics 
depicting  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  In  these 
the  religious  idea  found  no  place.  The  Boman  mosaist  represented 
in  animated  and  striking  movement  the  battles  of  the  Israelites,  as 
he  would  have  represented  those  of  the  legions  of  his  coimtry.” 
The  decline  of  this  earliest  form  of  art,  first  clearly  marked  about 
A.D.  500,  is  traced  through  the  three  great  branches  of  sculpture, 
mosaic,  and  wall-painting,  with  some  notice  of  the  scanty  manu- 
script relics  of  that  age.  A better  manner  was  displayed  during 
the  Exarchate  of  Bavenna,  due  probably  to  the  more  direct  Byzan- 
tine influences  at  work  within  that  temporary  seat  of  delegated 
empire ; and  some  traces  of  it  may  be  detected,  long  afterwards,  in 
Milan.  During  the  seventh  century  our  authors  are  disposed  to 
recognise  the  first  faint  dawnings  of  a distinct  Christian  style.  The 
type  of  the  head  of  Christ  which  the  piety  of  the  primitive  Church 
had  not  disdained  to  adapt  from  the  Hellenic  Gods  is  exchanged 
for  a less  pleasing  image,  which,  however,  Cimabue,  after  several 
centuries,  raised  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  to  a certain  dignity. 
In  the  Catacomb  of  San  Ponziano  we  now  find  the  Baptism 
painted  with  the  motives  which  later  art  has  rendered  familiar. 
An  angel  attending  with  a napkin  has  superseded  the  old  God 
Jordan,  who  appears  in  the  mosaics  of  Bavenna — reappearing,  we 
may  add,  with  less  propriety,  though  perhaps  with  more  decided 
paganism,  inBafiaelle’s“Loggie”  of  the  Vatican.  Thedarkestperiod 
in  Christian  art,  coinciding  with  the  literature,  and  it  is  probable  with 
the  whole  social  and  political  position  of  Western  Europe,  maybe 
fixed  in  the  eighth  century ; “ faces  and  features  angular,  heads 
without  forehead  or  cranium,  feet  and  hands  deformed,  outlines 
edged  with  red.”  Bepresentations  of  physical  pain  now  also  appear. 
This  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  existence  of  any  Boj'al  Academy,  lasts  until  that  remarkable 
thirteenth  century  which  Mr.  Buskin,  with  his  keen  insight,  has 
described  as  the  starting-point  of  all  that  was  great  during  the 
middle  ages.  Yet  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  efforts  con- 
tinually made,  during  the  long  period  which  we  have  here  roughly 
sketched,  to  improve  the  fine  arts.  One  is  almost  reminded  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  pathetic  perseverance 
with  which  men  of  taste  and  spirit  strove  to  put  life  into  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architectm’e  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  attempts  of  the  Norman  Kings  in  Sicily,  and  of 
the  Cosmati  at  Borne,  are  carefully  analysed  by  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle ; and  these  chapters  in  their  book  rival  in  interest 
those  devoted  to  the  gradual  triumphs  of  maturer  art. 

These  preparatory  steps,  almost  ignored  by  Vasari,  although 
in  his  time  the  evidence  for  tracing  them  must  have  been  greatly 
more  abundant  than  it  is  now,  were  the  necessary  conditions  of 
that  revival  which,  in  his  pages,  reads  rather  like  a legend  than  a 
portion  of  authentic  history.  Our  authors,  although  disposed  to 
set  a lower  estimate  than  we  should  have  thought  it  deseiwed 
upon  the  later  Byzantine  art,  justly  blame  that  tone  of  so-called 
patriotism  which  leads  Vasari  to  refer  the  low  condition  of 
painting  to  the  prevalence  of  a Greek  manner  amongst  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Cimabue,  and  rank  Giunto  of  Siena  and 
Andrea  Tafi,  not  as  the  first  though  feeble  initiators  of  advance, 
but  rather  among  the  last  practitioners  in  a barbarous  but  native 


style.  It  is  partly  to  the  more  civilized  and  settled  stage  which 
Europe  had  now  reached,  partly  to  that  which  we  are  totally 
unable  to  accoimt  for— the  spontaneous  appearance  of  gifted  men — 
that  it  would  seem  natural  to  ascribe  the  revival.  But  another 
cause,  indicated  by  Auguste  Comte,  and  confirmed  by  the  History 
of  Dean  Milman,  must  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Church  and  creed  of  Latin  Christendom.  We  may  briefly  state 
it  thus : — The  wealth  and  education  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
enabled  them  to  throw  into  visible  form  the  traditions  on  which 
religious  belief  was  relaxing  its  grasp.  By  the  thirteenth  century 

implicit  faith  ” was  fast  fading ; art,  in  its  gradual  advance,  de- 
supematuralized  what  it  attempted  to  embody  and  retain.  The 
difl'erence  between  devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin  of  Loretto  and  to 
the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  may  explain  whut  we  can  here  only 
slightly  indicate.  The  first  stage  of  Christian  art,  from  Niccola 
Pisano  to  Bubens,  carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay. 

The  very  earliest  clear  steps  in  this  revival,  due  to  the  great 
sculptor  just  named,  point  indeed  already  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion. Although  they  reject  the  quaint  anecdote  in  which 
Vasari,  like  aU  minds  of  small  grasp,  ever  anxious  to  trace  great 
events  to  petty  causes,  derives  the  new  style  of  Niccola  from  the 
study  of  a late  Boman  sarcophagus  at  Pisa,  our  authors  have 
given  satisfactory  reasons,  in  a few  pages  of  ingenious  criticism,  for 
the  belief  that  he  learned  his  manner  in  Southern  Italy,  where 
Greek  elements  long  blended  with  or  opposed  the  march  of  Latin 
Christianity.  “ That  manner,”  they  observe,  had,  in  common 
with  the  men  of  his  time  at  Pisa,  nothing  but  the  subject.  Pagan 
form  subservient  to  Christian  ideas ; such  was  the  character  of 
Niccola’s  sculpture.”  Hence  the  singularity  which  strikes  us  at  the 
sight  of  the  famous  reliefs  with  which  he  decorated  the  chief  Tus- 
can cities.  Their  Boman  style,  and  their  hard,  intelligent  execution, 
are  in  curious  and  absolute  contrast  to  the  contemporary  pictures 
of  artists  like  Giunto.  Hence,  also,  the  little  efiect  they  produced 
on  the  art  of  Niccola’s  own  contemporaries.  They  are  truly 
works  bom  out  of  due  time — classical  anachronisms.  The  proofs 
given  in  this  book  of  the  true  parentage  of  this  extraordinary 
man’s  art  are  highly  interesting;  and  we  hope  that  the 
description  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bavello,  near  Amalfi,  will  induce 
some  traveller  with  eyes,  head,  and  fingers  {rara  avis .')  to  take 
complete  drawings  of  it  before  the  church  is  attacked  by  that 
plague  of  coarse  and  feelingless  renovation  which,  succeeding  to 
centuries  of  more  fortunate  neglect,  is  already  blotting  out  in 
Italy— as  too  often,  in  the  present  day,  even  in  England — the 
authentic  vestiges  of  an  irrecoverable  past.  But  we  must  glide 
by  these  and  a crowd  more  of  attractive  details,  to  find  space  for 
the  able  critical  estimate  with' which,  as  at  the  close  of  each  great 
epoch,  the  authors  sum  up  the  career  of  the  Pisani ; — 

The  progress  of  sculpture  has  now  been  traced,  to  show  the  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  previous  to  Niccola,  and  the  changes  which  it  underwent 
in  his  hands.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  in 
earlier  ages,  sculptors  existed  in  every  part  of  Italy,  but  that,  having  lost  the 
true  idea  of  form,  they  had  preserved  merely  the  traditions  of  Christian 
composition.  In  the  South  of  Italy,  however,  a vein  of  the  imitative  antique 
had  extended,  and  still  derived  life,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
from  a source  which  elsewhere  had  been  clearly  exhausted.  That  classicism, 
suddenly  transported  to  Central  Italy  by  Niccola,  should  naturally  create 
wonder  amongst  men  reduced  to  an  almost  primitive  generalization  of  art, 
was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Conventional  as  Niccola’s  manner 
was,  it  could  not  but  create  emulation  and  rivalry  in  the  study  of  mere  form, 
and  the  examples  of  Pisa  in  this  sense  were  of  advantage  to  all  the  schools  of 
Italy.  But  whilst  Niccola  infused  a new  spirit  into  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, he  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  creation  of  Christian  types.  His  art,  had 
it  remained  unsupported  by  the  new  current  of  religious  and  political  thought 
so  sensible  in  the  thirteenth  century,  would  perhaps  have  perished  without 
leaving  a trace  behind  it.  Mere  classical  imitation  could  not  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  the  time  ; and  thus  it  was  that,  whilst  Niccola  created  on  one  side 
an  emulation  that  was  to  produce  the  noblest  fruits,  he  was  himself  convinced 
that,  without  a return  to  the  study  of  nature,  no  progress  was  possible.  In 
his  attempt  to  graft  on  the  conventional  imitation  of  the  antique  a study  of 
nature,  he  failed  ; nor  would  his  son  and  pupils  have  succeeded,  even  in  the 
measure  which  is  visible  in  their  works,  but  for  the  examples  which  were 
created  for  them  in  another  and  greater  school  — the  Florentine. 

So  rich  in  vie'ws  and 'facts  new  to  England  are  tbese  volumes, 
that  we  have  thus  far  touched  on  the  contents  of  hardly  one-fourth 
of  the  first.  On  a future  occasion  we  hope  to  complete  our  survey 
of  the  authors’  present  work  by  a notice  of  the  master  minds 
that  illustrate  the  region  of  high  art  in  Italy,  from  Cimabue  to 
Ghirlandajo. 


' BEE-KEEPING.* 

IT  is  the  observation  of  one  deeply  learned  in  the  physical 
sciences,  that,  of  all  quarrelsome  people,  literary,  antiquarian, 
and  scientific,  the  most  quarrelsome  are  the  entomologists.  The 
light-of-nature  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  which  suggests 
itself  is  that  these  inquirers  into  the  insect  world  unhappily  take 
the  wasps  for  their  own  models.  We  are  not  sure  that  in  saying  this 
we  do  not  malign  the  wasps ; we  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
busy  bee  must  really  be  as  bad  as  her  calumniated  kinsfolk ; and 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  hornet  especially  is  a most  mild 
and  peaceably  disposed  creature,  whose  stin^  indeed  is  deadly,  but 
who  never  uses  it  except  in  extreme  cases  ot  self-defence.  At  any 
rate  the  book  before  us  shows  that  those  whose  line  of  life  is  cast 
among  bees  and  bee-hives  can  be  as  quarrelsome  as  any  sort  of 
creature  whether  with  two  legs  or  six.  Either  the  bees  are  not 
safe  models,  or  else  lovers  of  bees  really  do,  according  to  our  first 
conjecture,  imitate  the  wasps.  Or  it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  it 

* Bee-Keeping.  By  the  “ I'inies  ” Bee-Master.  London  : Sampson  Low, 
Son,  & Marston.  1864. 
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is  not  bec-lvcepinj^  or  wasjj-followingr,  but  quite  another  pursuit 
■which  is  really  in  fault?  Report  attributes  the  little  volume 
before  us  to  the  most  eminent  prophet  of  the  da)',  and  we  think 
that  tlie  report  is  confirmed  by  a certain  amount  of  internal 
evidence.  The  “ Times  Bee-master,”  to  use  the  odd  descrip- 
tion which  he  has  chosen  for  himself,  tells  us  of  a great 
many  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him,  and 
amongst  others  is  that  of  ignorance  of  prophecy.  Why  should 
any  one  think  of  accusing  a bee-master  of  ignorance  of  prophecy  ? 
Where  is  the  possible  connexion  between  prophecy  and  bee- 
keeping ? If  a man  fails  in  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  what  we 
perceive  it  is  high-polite  to  call  “ apiculture,”  how  is  it  relevant  to 
reproach  him  with  being  unsound  about  the  Beast  and  the  Little 
Horn?  But  our  author,  though  of  course  he  does  not  admit  the 
ti-uth  of  the  charge,  does,  in  a manner,  admit  it.s  relevancy.  The 
letters  -written  against  him  “invariably  began  by  a laborious 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  ■writer  knew  nothing  of  apiculture  or 
prophecy.”  A man  who  couples  two  such  charges  in  such  an 
extraordinary  juxtaposition  certainly  seems  to  admit  a sort  of 
connexion  between  the  two.  Now  the  conne.xion  is  surely  not  in  the 
subjects  themselves ; it  therefore  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
Though  the  pursuit  of  “ apiculture  ” and  the  pursuit  of  prophecy 
have  naturally  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  there  is  at 
least  one  mind  which  establishes  an  incidental  connexion  be- 
tween them.  Our  Bee-master  then  is  not  bee-master  pure  and 
simple;  he  is  at  once  bee-master  and  prophet.  We  assert, 
moreover,  on  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  that  he  is  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  minister.  The  professional  twang  comes  out 
in  almost  every  page.  The  national  and  the  sectarian  twang  are 
almost  as  clearly  discernible.  An  Englishman,  of  whatever  sect, 
■would  not  be  likely  to  talk  about  Scotch  matters,  especially  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  matters,  except  when  they  had  some  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  subject.  The  ecclesiastical  phraseology  and  the 
ecclesiastical  dissensions  of  Scotland  would  not  be  prominent 
enough  in  his  mind  for  him  to  use  them  as  sources  of  small  inci- 
dental, and  commonly  very  in-elevant,  allusions.  The  nation,  the 
profession,  the  sect,  and  the  favourite  pursuit  of  our  bee-master 
stand  plainly  revealed.  Instead  of  Saul  among  the  prophets,  we 
have  Gumming  among  the  bee-masters. 

It  seems  then  that  the  great  prophet  of  the  age  has  taken  to 
keeping  bees  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  that  he  thought  good  to 
write  certain  letters  to  the  Times  describing  the  results  of  his 
studies  and  labours.  The  Times  put  them  in,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Times  should  not  have  put  them  in.  They  opened 
a question  which  might,  in  the  dead  season,  be  as  useful  as  any 
other.  Their  style  was  often  very  sUly ; what  they  recommended 
was  in  no  -way  novel  to  any  experienced  bee-keeper ; but  the  main 
sub.stance  of  the  letters  was  sensible  enough.  The  Times  Bee-master 
recommended  bee-keeping  as  a good  way  for  an  industrious  cottager 
to  turnn,n  honest  penny,  and  he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  cruelty  of 
killing  the  bees  when  there  is  really  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  killed.  All  this  was  just  as  it  should  be ; the  Bee- 
master’s  exhortation,  if  not  new,  was  certainly  true.  What  he  told 
the  world  had  often  been  told  before,  but,  as  things  often  get 
forgotten,  there  was  no  possible  reason  why  it  should  not  be  told 
again.  Against  the  first  letter,  as  far  as  it  deals  with  bees,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  we  have  a good  deal  to  say  against  one 
sentence,  which  is  as  unjust  and  uncharitable  a one  as  we  ever  saw 
in  print : — 

My  bees  at  present  have  begun  the  massacre  of  the  drones.  These  are  a 
sort  of  Benedictine  monks,  -\vho,  like  Brother  Ignatius,  prefer  enjoyment  to 
hard  worlc.  They  are  round,  fat,  and  lazy,  making  much  noise,  and  eating 
of  stores  to  -which  they  do  not  contribute. 

Let  anybody,  on  proper  occasions  and  when  the  subject  demands 
it,  call  Brother  Ignatius  fool  or  madman  or  what  they  please.  But 
here  Brother  Ignatius  is  dragged  in  head  and  shoulders  to  pander 
to  one  of  the  lowest  tastes  of  the  public,  and  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  a detestable  slander.  Foolish  as  the  Brother’s  doings  may  be, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  -with  bees,  and  to^say  that  he  “ prefers 
enjoyment  to  hard  work  ” is  simply  a violation  of  the  ninth 
commandment.  A good  deal  of  what  the  Bee-master  says  is 
simply  sUly ; here  he  becomes  malignant. 

It  seems  -that  our  Bee-master  has  called  forth  a great  deal  of 
indignation  by  recommending  certain  hives  and  other  apparatus 
for  bees  and  by  not  recommending  others.  We  will  not  enter  into 
questions  which  appear  to  be  mere  ebnllitious  of  commercial 
jealousy,  and  on  which  the  Bee-master  seems  quite  able  to  defend 
himself  by  his  o-wn  sting.  "What  we  complain  of  may  be  not  ill 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Bee-master  himself : — 

A very  gifted  preacher  said  it  took  all  liis  learning  to  make  his  sermons 
plain ; it  ought  to  take  all  a bee-master’s  to  make  his  hives  simple.  When 
I hear  a fine  preacher  expressing  himself  in  grand  words  and  glittering 
figures,  I always  feel— I hope  not  uncharitably — that  he  cares  more  about 
displaying  himself  than  serving  his  Master  or  feeding  his  flock. 

When  any  man.  Bee-master,  preacher,  or  prophet,  cannot  stick  to 
his  subject,  but  will  at  every  moment  drag  in  all  sorts  of  irrelevant 
and  afi'ected  allusions,  we  are  not  perhaps  quite  so  severe  in  our 
sentence  as  the  Bee-master,  but  we  do  charge  him  with  utter  lack 
of  good  sense  and  -with  a heavy  sin  against  good  taste.  We  do  not 
in  the  least  mind  mere  quaintness  when  it  comes  naturally.  Mr. 
Cotton,  whom  the  Bee-master  admiringly  quotes,  wrote  on  behalf 
of  sparing  the  lives  of  the  bees,  and  about  bees  generally,  a good 
many  years  ago.  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  in  the  very  quaintest  and 
most  grotesque  way  in  which  a man  could  -nu-ite,  and  yet  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
his  book.  His  quaintness  was  perfectly  natiual  to  him;  his 


odd  way  of  putting  things,  his  queer  allu.sions,  his  grote.sqne 
fashion  of  moralizing,  all  came  without  an  effort;  the  whole 
thing  was  written  in  the  same  style,  and  we  arc  sure  ho  never 
put  in  a line  for  effect,  and  still  more  that  he  would  never  have 
put  in  a line  injurious  to  any  man,  like  the  Bee-master’s  disgrace- 
ful allusion  to  Brother  Ignatius.  But  the  Bee-master’s  bits  about 
all  manner  of  irrelevant  things  do  not  come  naturally ; they  are 
dragged  in  by  a distinct  effort,  evidently  for  tlie  sake  of  effect. 
Ml-.  Cotton  wonders  that  those  who  kill  their  bees  are  not  haunted 
by  their  ghosts ; and  he  tells  us  about  an  old  woman  who  could 
never  bring  herself  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sunday  after  she  had 
killed  her  bees.  We  laugh  at  this  as  genuine  quaintness;  but 
Mr.  Cotton  was  too  good  a scholar  to  invent  such  a barbarous 
compound  as  “ bee-cide,”  and  he  had  too  much  sense  to  write 
such  rubbish  as  the  folio-wing : — 

Finally,  the  -worst  enemy  of  bees  is  man.  There  is  the  barbarous,  cruel, 
and  ungrateful  treatment  of  tlie  brimstone  match.  The  little  innocents  have 
toiled  all  the  summer.  They  have  thro-wn  off  a swarm — after  the  example 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  by  way  of  showing  its  internal  strength, 
throw  off  a capital  swai-m  in  1843 — they  have  recovered  all  the  cfl'ects  of 
their  secession,  and  amassed  abundance  for  future  days.  The  bee-cide  felon, 
called  man,  digs  a pit,  lights  four  ounces  of  brimstone  inside  of  it,  and 
deliberately  sets  fifteen  thousand  bees,  queen  and  all,  above  its  really  and 
truly  infernal  fumes — suffocates,  and  burns  the  unhappy  mart3-rs,  and  then 
subscribes  to  various  charities  in  winter,  and  calls  himself  a philanthropist ! 
He  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  treadmill.  Why  does  the  Society  for  Preventing 
Cruelty  to  Animals  take  up  the  case  of  cab-horscs,  and  overlook  the  mur- 
dered bees  ? But  there  are  regular  inquisitors  who  do  not  use  sulphur. 
Those  scientific  crinkum-crajiikum  hives,  from  which  bees  with  difiiculty  get 
out,  and  with  more  difficulty  get  in,  are  little  purgatories,  over  which  the 
inquisitors  preside.  Vivisection  is  no  vrorse. 

Tbis  is  a thoroughly  coclmey  style  of  writing ; the  allusions  are 
temporary,  local,  quite  unintelligible  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  book  professes  to  be  written.  The  cottagers  whom  the  Bee- 
master  talks  about,  and  whom  Mr.  Cotton  really  knew  and  lived 
among,  know  nothing  about  cab-horses  and  purgatory  and  inqui- 
sitors and  vmsection  and  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  The  bit  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  so  needlessly  dragged 
in  is  lufintelligible  to  them  and  uninteresting  to  most  Englishmen. 
The  onlj'  bit  that  really  appeals  to  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity  is  the  threat  of  the  treadmill,  which  of  course  is  plain 
to  all  minds  everywhere.  Again,  the  Belfast  riots  happened  to 
take  place  about  the  time  that  the  Bee-master  was  -writing  to  the 
Times,  so  the  volume  is  full  of  references  to  Belfast,  its  doings  and 
its  sufierings.  People  who  -write  in  this  ephemeral  sort  of  way 
seem  to  forget  that,  if  they  -wish  their  books  to  live,  they  must  write 
them  so  as  to  be  understood  twenty  years  hence  as  well  now,  and 
that  this  will  not  be  if  their  staple  of  illustration  is  drawn  from 
the  last  piece  of  news  in  the  daily  papers.  Again,  talk  about  the 
queen-bee  and  her  court,  about  monarchy,  and  loyalty,  and 
warnings  against  republics  and  democracies  and  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Cobden  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  all  so  very  obvious 
and  so  very  threadbare  that  no  sensible  man  would  ventiu-e 
upon  it.  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  quaint  way,  might  talk  about 
the  queen-bee  and  her  subjects  and  loyalty,  but  then  he 
did  not  run  off  into  irrelevant  declamation  against  this  or 
that  government  or  this  or  that  political  party.  StiU  more  sure 
are  we  that  he  would  never  have  stooped  to  such  a piece  of  abject 
and  irreverent  flunkeyism  as  this : — 

I think  I have  .shown  in  these  letters  that  morals,  money,  countrj',  and 
enjoj-ment  may  all  be  helped  a little  by  keeping  bees  ; and,  therefore,  that  I 
have  done  some  good  by  dii-eoting  attention  to  these  “ great  and  marvellous 
works  ” of  One  "who  still  gives  his  care  to  a bee-liive  and  to  Buckingham 
Palace. 

I 

By  the  way,  is  Mr.  Cotton  dead  or  alive  ? The  Bee-master 
assumes  his  death  ; we  cannot  prove  that  he  is  alive,  but  we  had 
never  before  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

There  is  a vast  deal  of  twaddle  about  toads  and  wasps,  and  the 
drones  too,  on  whom  the  Bee-master  is  very  hard.  The  drone  is  the 
male  bee,  and,  as  such,  has  his  place  in  the  economy  of  things. 
Moreover,  the  Bee-master  argues  that  he  is  useful  in  another  way  by 
warming  the  hive.  Yet  the  Bee-master  cannot  avoid  making  a series 
of  sorry  jokes  on  this,  by  his  own  showing,  very  useful  creature. 
He  is  an  example  to  idle  yoimg  men ; he  is  an  old  abbot  in 
mediaeval  times  who  preferred  the  cellar  to  his  cell.”  The  ecclesi- 
astical style  of  twaddle  is  uppermost  throughout  the  book. 

The  Bee-master  seems  to  have  received  many  letters  during  his 
correspondence  with  the  Times  from  divers  people,  wise  and 
foolish.  For  instance,  his  silly  roj-alism  drew  forth  a piece 
of  invective  from  some  equally  silly  republican,  which  the 
Bee-master  prints  in  his  preface,  perhaps  not  catching  the 
general  truth  which  both  himself  and  his  adversary  illustr.ated. 
But  he  had  wiser  correspondents  than  this,  if  he  had  had  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  them.  The  following  is  cited  by  the  Bee- 
master  as  a specimen  of  “ intemperate  criticism  or  illnatured 
ridicule  ” : — 

The  “Bee-master”  is  respectfaHj- requested  to  publish  his  letters  to  the 
Times  in  a pamphlet  by  themselves. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  paragraph  about  “ Brother  Ignatius”  be  omitted. 

The  “ Bee-master  ” must  have  forgottai  to  have  taken  his  usual  allowance 
of  honey  at  breakfast  when  he  penned  those  harsh  words. 

Did  he  know  “ Brother  Ignatius,”  he  would  soon  discover  he  was 

Xo  DnoxE. 

The  Bee-master’s  comment  runs  thus : — 

Tliat  he  is  no  hone^'-bee  is  plain.  If  not  a drone  he  must  be  a spider  or 
earwig,  creeping  by  s'tealth  into  the  old  Eomish  Benedictine  hive,  to  -which 
he  does  not  reallj-  belong. 

We  must  add  that  one  of  the  Bee-master’s  correspondents  is  a 
sheer  impostor ; — 
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One  writer  of  two  anonymous  letters  says,  his  connexion  with  the  press 
is  very  great,  and  that  in  the  Saturday  Reeiew  and  other  periodicals  he  will, 
write  “ scorching  critiques  ” ; that  he  will  warn  the  publishers  that  they 
will  earn  a loss  ; and  that  he  will  influence  the  Times  to  receive  no  more 
communications.  One  letter  has  the  post-mark  “ Ampthill,”  but  I suppose 
its  real  date  ought  to  be  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell. 

I cannot  otherwise  explain  the  extraordinary  language. 

What  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Times  it  is  not 
for  us  to  guess,  but  we  beg  to  assure  the  Bee-master  that  his 
correspondent  is  no  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Mevietv,  and  that 
this  present  notice  of  his  book  will  not  bear  the  post-mark  of 
either  Ampthill,  Hanwell,  or  Colney  Hatch. 


JOHNSON’S  SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

IT  has  often  been  a subject  of  wonder  that  large  and  ex- 
pensive works  with  architectural  illustrations  command  a 
better  sale  abroad  than  in  England.  At  least,  such  works  are 
more  often  published  in  France  and  Germany  than  among  our- 
selves, and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  would  not  be 
issued  in  quick  succession  from  the  press  unless  they  found  pur- 
chasers. Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  compai’ative  cheap- 
ness of  production  in  foreign  books,  but  still  it  is  surprising  that  so 
many  expensive  ventures  in  the  way  of  illustrated  archaeology  and 
architectm’e  prove  to  be  remimerative.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  a volume  of  this  sort,  when 
published  at  Paris  or  Vienna,  appeals  to  an  European  audience. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  to  some  extent  cosmopolitan. 
In  addition  to  its  Continental  sale,  such  works  are  sure  to 
find  not  a few  purchasers  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  very  best  publications  of  our 
English  architects  ever  cross  the  Channel  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  Few  perhaps  of  those  foreigners  who  read  English 
fluently  care  much  for  our  insular  architecture  or  antiquities. 
Anyhow  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  costly  illustrated  works 
of  our  home  manufacture  are  but  seldom  so  profitable  as  they 
ought  to  be  'n  their  projectors. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  a very  beau- 
tiful volume  by  Mr.  B.  J.  J ohnson,  a young  architect  settled  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  earlier  Gothic  architectm-e  of  central 
France.  It  is  a book  which  deserves  warm  encouragement  from  all 
lovers  of  architectural  art  among  ourselves,  and  its  subject,  not 
being  insular,  may  perhaps  commend  it  to  the  same  class  among 
our  French  neighbours.  Let  us  hope  that  the  author  will  have 
no  cause  to  regxet  the  time  and  money  which  he  has  expended 
in  his  arduous  undertaking.  We  have  here  a hundred  large 
plates,  in  the  very  best  style  of  lithography,  full  of  illustrations  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  early  French  pointed  architecture,  as  it 
flourished  in  the  purest  time  of  the  art  in  the  particular  district 
where  (as  most  people  think)  the  Gothic  development  first  took  its 
rise.  It  is  a perfect  lesson  in  art  merely  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
this  volume ; and  no  one  can  examine  the  plates  carefully  without 
deriving  from  the  study  new  and  enlarged  views  of  the  variety, 
and  exquisite  beauty,  and  extraordinary  suggestiveness  of  the 
French  Gothic  style  in  its  earliest  and  brightest  days. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  added  to  his  plates  no  explanatory  letterpress, 
which  is  an  omission  much  to  be  regretted.  For  it  is  only  an 
expert  to  whom  these  architectural  drawings  tell  their  full  story. 
We  see  that  in  his  very  brief  preface  the  author  asserts  that  he 
was  first  led  to  imdertake  his  work  by  observing  that  the  remains 
of  mediaeval  architecture  throughout  France  were  rapidly  perishing 
under  the  destructive  hand  of  the  so-called  restorer.  The  whole- 
sale scraping  and  refacing  of  ashlar,  and  rechiselling  of  mouldings 
and  sculpture,  which  characterize  a French  “ restoration  ” even 
more  thoroughly  than  among  ourselves,  reduce  every  ancient 
building  that  is  subject  to  the  process  to  a monotony  and  insipidity 
which  disgust  every  true  appreciator  of  the  fire  and  living  energy 
of  the  mediaeval  artists,  hlr.  Jo-hnson  resolved  to  measure  and 
draw  as  many  imrestored  buildings  as  he  could  find,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  on  paper  a record  of  their  appearance  in  their  original 
and  untouched  condition.  One  great  advantage  of  this  principle 
of  choice  has  been  that  he  has  travelled  rather  out  of  the  beaten 
track  for  most  of  his  examples.  All  the  larger  and  better  known 
French  churches  have  been  already  restored.  It  was  hopeless  and 
needless  to  draw  them.  But  among  the  second-class  minsters 
and  larger  parish  churches  Mr.  Johnson  has  discovered  a very 
mine  of  architectural  invention.  No  one,  except  those 
who  have  pedestrianized  in  the  He  de  France,  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  extreme  beauty  of  many  of  the  specimens 
which  his  facile  pencil  has  here  delineated.  Most  of  the 
churches  which  he  has  here  drawn  lie  out  of  the  route  of  ordinarj’’ 
tourists.  But  restoration  is  spreading  now  even  in  the  more  remote 
villages  of  France ; and  it  was  none  too  soon  to  secure  a record  of 
the  architectural  features  of  their  churches  before  the  spoiler’s 
hand  had  touched  them. 

What  most  strikes  us  perhaps,  on  examining  these  dravnngs  as  a 
whole,  is  the  astonishing  variety  and  originality  of  the  French 
Gothic.  Take  a single  detail,  such  as  the  steeples,  for  example. 
Every  one  knows  the  comparatively  few  types  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  English  spires,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  Of  late, 
some  variety  has  been  attempted  by  introducing  here  and  there  a 
‘‘  saddle-back  ” tower,  or  by  imitating  some  of  the  forms  of  spire 
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that  are  common  on  the  Rhine.  We  wonder  that  our  architects 
have  not  gone  more  freely  to  French  precedents.  The  volume 
now  before  us  abounds  in  novel  and  pictiu'esque  forms.  Some- 
times we  have  massive  central  towers,  which  are  pierced  with  so 
many,  and  such  large,  arcades,  as  to  be  almost  of  open-work — as 
the  parish  church  of  Nogent-les-Vierges,  near  Creil ; or  a pyramid- 
ally-capped octagon  rising  from  a square  base,  as  at  S.  Martin’s 
near  Mantes ; or  the  saddle-back  will  be  conjoined  with  four  angle 
tuiTets,  as  at  Villers  (Oise) ; or  the  spire  will  be  nothing  but  an 
elongated  octagonal  fleche,  on  a magnified  scale,  as  at  Cambronne ; 
or  something  like  an  elaborate  brick-kiln  in  outline,  as  in  the 
ruined  abbey-church  of  Coimeiy  (Indre  et  Loire).  In  fact,  the 
variety  in  form  and  proportion  seems  to  be  infinite ; and  yet  none 
of  these  examples  are  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  or 
affectation,  or  a mere  striving  after  originality.  Next  let  us  notice 
the  scarcely  less  remarkable  variety  of  the  ground-plans.  Our 
modern  English  architects  very  seldom  go  beyond  the  regiolation 
nave  and  aisles.  But  the  smaller  churches,  at  least,  in  the  He  de 
France,  were  tied  down  to  no  such  fixed  system.  Thus  the 
parish-church  of  Cauffry  (Oise)  has  an  unexplained  and  abnormal 
excrescence  on  the  north  of  its  chancel,  and  its  single  aisle  is  any- 
thing hut  rectangular.  The  chm'ch  of  S.  Vincent,  at  Senlis,  is 
cruciform;  but  its  chief  member,  the  stem  of  the  cross,  has 
the  extraordinary  proportions  of  a length  of  153  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  only  2 5 ft.  6 in.  A little  parish  church  at  Angy  (Oise) 
is  singularly  irregular ; and  a chapel  at  Laon  (though  tms  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Templars)  has  a central  octagonal  nave 
intervening  between  a rectangular  chancel  and  a rectangular 
entrance-porch.  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a marvellous  plan  of  a de- 
secrated collegiate  church,  that  of  S.  Frambourg  at  Senlis,  which 
is  an  aisle-less  nave  of  four  squares  besides  a semi-circular 
apse,  in  length  about  150  feet,  and  in  breadth  32  feet.  This 
would  be  a noble  model  for  a college  chapel.  Once  more, 
there  is  a most  singulai-  ground-plan  to  the  church  of  Cires 
les  Mello  (Oise),  in  which  every  inch  of  a very  irregular 
site  has  been  utilized,  but  which  cannot  be  clearly  com- 
prehended by  a mere  verbal  description.  That  groined  roofs, 
and  (in  spite  of  the  increased  difiiculty  which  a stone  vaulted  roof 
occasions)  very  considerable  internal  height,  are  characteristics  of 
French  Gothic  as  distinguished  from  our  own  national  type  of  the 
style,  is  known  to  every  one.  These  peculiarities,  which  we  confess 
we  desire  to  see  imitated  in  our  more  modern  churches,  are  admi- 
rably exemplified  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  plates.  The  church  of  S. 
Vincent,  at  Senlis,  already  referred  to,  is  a very  model  of  austere 
architectural  beauty  and  simplicity,  being  groined  throughout  with 
simple  quadripartite  vaulting ; and  the  ruin  of  S.  Frambourg,  at 
Senlis,  is  scarcely  inferior.  In  short,  every  one  of  the  examples 
collected  in  this  volume  has  groined  roofs ; and  our  readers  need 
not  be  told  how  much  the  whole  structure  of  a building  is  modified 
by  this  prime  necessity  of  a genuine  Gothic  design.  The  buttresses, 
and  bearing-shafts,  and  whole  system  of  construction,  must  be 
contrived,  with  infinite  benefit  to  the  resulting  architectural  effect, 
so  as  to  bear  with  safety  and  elegance  the  ponderous  weight  of  a 
vaulted  roof.  In  this  particular  at  least,  our  own  Gothic,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  our  timber  roofs,  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  contemporary  French  style. 

Among  the  less  known  buildings  that  are  fully  illustrated  in  this 
volume  are  the  desecrated  collegiate  chm-ch  of  S.  Evi’emond,  at 
Creil,  of  Romanesque  or  Transitional  date,  a model  plan  for  a small 
minster;  and  the  ruined  abbey-church  of  S.  Leu  d’Esserent 
(Oise).  The  latter  is  a beautiful  structure,  233  feet  long  by  69 
feet  wide — a single  nave  ending  in  a semi-circular  apse,  with  an 
aisle  running  all  round,  and  radiating  chapels  round  the  eastern 
chevet.  The  architectural  style  is  a severe  early  Pointed ; and  the 
chm'ch  has  two  eastern  towers,  besides  a spire  at  the  west  end. 
Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  drawn  every  moulding  and  detail  of 
this  noble  ruin.  It  would  be  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  a model 
for  some  colonial  cathedral.  Almost  the  smallest  abbatial  church 
we  have  ever  seen  is  the  now  parish  church  of  Gassicour,  near 
Mantes,  which  forms  one  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  illustrations.  Two 
other  parish  churches,  which  were  once  collegiate,  are  those  of 
Mogneville  and  Plessis  le  Charmant,  both  in  Oise.  From  Bonport 
our  author  obtains  full  drawings  of  an  abbey-refectory;  and 
Laon,  besides  numerous  details  from  the  cathedral,  affords  him  a 
unique  architectural  specimen  in  the  two-storied  domestic  chapel 
attached  to  the  palace.  But  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  treasures 
of  this  volume.  Let  us  add,  that  the  details  are  well  chosen  and  ad- 
mirably drawn.  Mr.  Johnson  has  copied  very  little  figure  sculpture ; 
but  some  mouldings  and  sculptured  foliage  that  he  has  given  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  ancient  carvers. 
We  will  instance  the  capitals  from  the  smaller  piers  of  the  chevet 
of  S.  Leu  d’Esserent,  the  choir  capitals  in  Laon  Cathedral,  and 
those  of  S.  Framhourg,  Senlis.  We  are  rather  interested  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  picture  of  the  interior  of  S.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  at  Paris. 
He  has  ‘divested  it  of  all  its  modern  fittings  and  paintings  in 
order  to  bring  it  back  to  its  supposed  original  condition.  We 
hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  this  very  beautiful  work.  _ We  ought 
to  add  that  the  drawings  are  by  no  means  exclusively  mere 
scientific  elevations.  Many  of  them  are  highly  picturesque  per- 
spective views.  Such  a one,  for  example,  is  the  south-east  view 
of  the  very  singular  and  complicated  church  of  S.  Om’s  at  Loches 
(Indre  et  Loire).  This  building  was  formerly  collegiate.  It  is 
cmious  how  many  of  these  fine  structures  are  desecrated  or 
secularized.  A really  magnificent  tower,  that  of  S.  AJbin’s 
Church  at  Angers,  is  now  used  as  a shot  tower.  In  these  days. 
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•when  our  architects  are  most  of  them  professed  eclectics,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  they  would  bon-ow,  not  exclusively  from 
the  Gothic  of  Italy  or  the  brick-architecture  of  Germany,  but 
from  the  " well  of  Gothic  undefiled  ” in  central  France. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

I. 

The  title  which  annual  custom  has  appropriated  to  a certain 
class  of  literature  is  now  rather  out  of  date.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  what  publishers  are  still  pleased  to  call  Christmas 
Books  to  identify  them  with  Christmas  any  more  than  with 
Easter.  Whether  it  is  a fact  that  our  equivalent  for  the  jour 
de  Van  has  attained  the  portentous  proportions  of  the  Parisian 
institution,  those  who  benefit  or  suffer  by  it  are  the  best  judges; 
but  we  should  imagine  that  the  manufacturers  of  baubles  in 
gold  and  silver  are  more  consulted  by  dispensers  of  6trennes 
at  this  season  than  the  booksellers’  shops.  Literature  has 
no  great  reason  to  deplore  the  total  extinction  of  Annuals  and 
Books  of  Beauty,  Keepsakes  and  Friendship’s  Offerings ; and 
so  long  as  the  annual  tax  on  relatives  and  friends,  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  is  levied,  it  may  well  be  that  it  should  be 
expended  in  something  better,  and  of  more  permanent  value,  than 
the  whipped  cream  of  fashionable  authors.  The  manufacture, 
for  such  it  is,  of  so-called  Christmas  Books  has  gradually 
acquired  gigantic  dimensions.  All  sorts  of  artists,  among 
whom  the  writer  often  occupies  a subordinate  position,  combine 
in  the  production  of  a first-rate  Christmas  llook.  Draftsmen 
and  colourists,  gilders  and  illuminators,  binders  and  paper- 
makers,  scientific  printers  and  all  the  ministers  of  literary 
luxury — those  subtle  craftsmen  whose  function  is  to  dazzle, 
and  to  evoke  interjections  and  ejaculations  of  wonder,  surprise, 
and  admiration  — invest  their  associated  labours,  the  energies, 
the  taste,  and  the  time  of  a twelvemonth  in  excogitating  and 
producing  those  wonderful  volumes  which  make  the  dull  fag 
end  of  the  year  blaze  and  glitter  with  a more  than  tropical 
luxuriance  of  splendour.  So  far  as  a principle  can  be  dis- 
covered, regulating  the  supply  of  these  cmious  evidences  of 
our  general  wealth,  luxury,  and  taste,  it  seems  to  be  now  agreed 
that  the  best  sort  of  Christmas  Book  is  some  classic  illustrated 
in  an  edition  de  luxe.  A permanent  character  is  usually  aimed 
at ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  standing  reproach  which  attached 
to  annuals  of  the  olden  type,  that  they  were  but  gaudy  weeds, 
never  meant  for  a higher  position  than  to  wither,  after  a two 
mouths’  idleness  on  the  drawing-room  table,  has  been  done  away 
by  the  more  substantial  volumes  of  the  present  day.  Whether 
this  object  is  always  attained — that  is,  whether  our  Illustrated 
Campbells  and  Scotts  are  not,  after  all,  too  fine  to  be  used — is  a 
delicate  question  which,  anyhow,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to 
discuss. 

As  though  to  defeat  our  attempt  to  settle  some  principle  which 
is  supposed  to  regulate  the  Christmas  Book,  the  first  work  on  our 
list — first  in  sumptuousness  as  in  size — is  a notable  exception  to  the 
rule  which  we  have  tried  to  establish.  It  is  eminently  an  occasional 
publication.  The  monograph — is  this  the  right  word  ? — of  the  Mar- 
riiuje  of  the  Prmce  of  Wales  is  the  last  and  crowning  triumph  of 
Messrs.  Day’s  chromolithogiaphic  process.  Unfortunately,  the  list 
of  superlatives  is  finite ; even  tautology  and  expletives  have  their 
limit,  and  the  copious  streams  of  laudatory  description  are  exhausti- 
ble. We  could,  if  we  were  to  try,  ring  all  the  changes  on  the 
words  sumptuous,”  “gorgeous,”  “splendid,”  and  “luxurious,” 
but  all  would  fail  of  giving  anything  like  a description  of  this 
extraordinary,  for  it  is  really  an  extraordinary,  volume.  It  pursues 
the  Princess  from  her  ancestral  halls,  through  all  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  railways  and  sea,  to  Gravesend ; from  Gravesend  to 
London ; from  London  to  Windsor ; from  Windsor  to  Sandring- 
ham. Here  we  have  the  romance  of  Albert  and  Alexandra  at 
nearly  the  length  of  the  Grand  Cyrus.  The  pictures,  all  radiant 
with  scarlets  and  purples,  are  innumerable.  The  velvets,  and  satins, 
and  plumes,  and  chains — prancing  horses  and  shouting  crowds,  all 
loyal,  all  clean,  all  enthusiastic,  all  pleased  and  pleasing — are  here. 
The  procession  through  London  has  been  “ taken  ” at  every  point ; 
the  Prince  and  Princess  have  been  happily  caught  in  every 
variety  of  multitudinous  costume  which  decorated  that  happiest 
of  happy  weeks ; the  bridesmaids  are  here  in  one  heavenly  group 
of  bustle,  mental  and  material,  and  white  tarlatane,  and,  though 
just  a little  balletic  in^^ose,  are  of  a loveliness  altogether  distracting. 
And  then  there  is  a catalogue,  and  in  most  cases  a coloured  picture, 
of  every  bracelet  and  jewel  and  trinket  presented  to  the  bride,  under 
■Svhich  it  is  a mercy  that  our  sweet  Princess  did  not  undergo  the  fate 
of  Tarpeia;  which  catalogue,  contrasting  as  it  does  foreign 
jewellery  -with  English,  leads  us  to  the  mipleasant  conviction 
that  the  English  goldsmith  is  the  very  worst  artificer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  besides  all  this  there  are  the  treaties,  and  the 
Royal  messages,  and  the  “marriage  lines,”  authenticated  by 
photogTaphs;  and  we  have  all  the  autographs  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, which  comprise  most  of  the  German  pages  of  the 
Gotha  Almanac,  and  the  creamiest  items  of  Bm-ke  and  Debrett. 
In  a word,  there  is  everything  before  the  mairiage,  about 
the  marriage,  at  the  marriage,  and  after  the  marriage.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  work  is  equal  to  the  artistic ; indeed,  the 
reading,  as  children  call  it,  is  quite  as  artistic  as  the  pictures. 
For  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  is  a gorgeous  artist.  Here  he  -wrote 
with  a ruby  pen,  or  a dove’s-wing  quill,  and  dipped  it  in 
rose-coloured  ink.  Every  sentence  tells ; it  now  swells  with  the 
full  luxuriance  of  Mendelssohn’s  “ Wedding  March,”  and  now  trips 


and  tinkles  with  the  sprightly  air  of  the  village  joy-bells.  Never 
was  more  elaborate  and  artistic  prose  more  aptly  married  to  elabo- 
rate and  artistic  illustration.  Summarily,  we  may  say  that  this 
magnificent  book  is  in  every  way  an  illustrative  one.  It  fully 
clironicles  our  loyalty  and  good  feeling,  our  sense  of  splendour, 
our  wealth,  our  taste,  both  in  its  good  and  bad  aspects ; our  scorn, 
in  the  presence  of  right  feeling,  of  mere  peddling  considerations, 
and  our  national  munificence.  In  a word,  it  is  a complete  record 
of  an  occasion  picturesque  in  itself,  but  more  than  picturesque  in 
its  many  associations  of  national  hope  and  of  a renewed  and 
vigorous  national  life.  The  publishers  deserve,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced they  will  attain,  a solid  success  commensurate  to  their 
outlay,  not  only  of  capital,  but  of  right  feeling,  in  this  very  hand- 
some work. 

The  Gorilla  and  the  Dove  (Day  and  Son),  a curiously  inappro- 
priate and  unsuggestive  title,  is  a collection  of  sketches  in  outline 
of  a Nile  voyage.  The  fun  is  rather  heavy  and  the  outlines 
rather  light,  and  the  work  unpleasantly  recalls  Comic  Histories  of 
England  and  works  of  that  class.  However,  as  all  subjects, 
human  and  divine,  are  in  these  days  fair  objects  of  persiflage, 
Egypt  must  take  its  chance  and  share  of  being  jested  upon. 
No  doubt  London  dandies  make  themselves  very  ridiculous  in 
Eastern  tours;  but,  admitting  that  the  joke  is  a good  one,  thirty- 
eight  repetitions  of  it,  for  so  many  are  the  outlines,  are  rather  too 
much  of  a good  thing.  Still,  for  a book  in  a dull  country-house, 
where  the  dinner  is  always  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late, 
the  Gorilla  and  the  Dove  will  sufficiently  kill  half  an  hour 
of  the  daily  weariness. 

Who  shall  say  that  hero-worship  and  hagiolatry  are  extinct  ? 
Is  it  that  the  human  mind  cannot  resist  the  fascination  of  creating 
its  own  demigods  and  bowing  down  to  their  relics  and  sanctifying 
their  scantiest  memorials  ? It  seems  to  be  so.  Here  we  have 
Mr.  H.  Staunton,  a distinguished  Shakspeare  worshipper,  publish- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Day,  in  photo-lithography — 
what  terrible  polysyllables  these  strange  processes  necessitate — • 
Shakspeare' s Will,  and  the  Indentures  of  Shakspeare’s  law  deeds, 
and  mortgages,  and  facsimiles  of  the  famous  Shakspeare  portraits, 
the  Chandos  picture  and  Droeshout  engraving.  The  minute 
accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Staunton  has  described  these  documents, 
and  the  loving  reverence  with  which  he  has  annotated  them,  are 
pleasing ; and  no  Shakspeare  shelf  can  be  complete  -svithout  this 
volume. 

In  his  Shakspeare  Memorial,  Mr.  Beeton,  the  publisher  of  so  many 
manuals  and  guides,  has  aimed  at  a more  popular  publica- 
tion. It  looks  like  a collection  of  woodcuts  of  all  sorts  used 
in  other  works.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  interfere  with  their 
practical  value.  Facts,  hints,  results,  and  pictorial  illustrations 
are  thrown  together  without  much  nexus,  and  not  always  appro- 
priately. StiU  there  is  a vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  Shakspearian 
information  in  the  volume,  and  if  not  the  highest,  it  is  among  the 
pleasantest  of  the  Stratford  Manuals  which  we  have. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser  to  class  her  elaborate 
and  very  curious  volume,  the  History  of  Lace  (Sampson  Low),  -with 
the  class  of  pretty  literary  ephemeroe  which  flit  round  Christmas. 
Lace  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  artistic  production,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  there  are  collectors  of  lace  as  well  as  of  pictures  and 
pottery.  Perhaps  it  required  a lady’s  love  and  a lady’s  patience 
to  toil  through  household  accounts,  wardrobe  bills.  State  papers, 
private  .memoirs,  and  the  like  authentic  documents,  which  have 
been  so  plentifully  ransacked  for  the  present  volume — the  first, 
at  least  the  first  English,  work,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  the 
subject.  Nobody  but  an  expert  could  form  a notion  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  style,  design,  and  material  which  charac- 
terize the  different  sorts  and  ages  of  lace ; but  here  we 
have  the  whole  thing  historically,  artistically^  topographically, 
and  statistically  treated  from  the  days  of  Arachne  down  to 
the  Princess  Alexandra’s  wedding  veil.  And  the  whole  is 
treated  with  the  most  ample  collection  of  examples,  delicately 
drawn  and  figured,  and  exquisitely  engraved.  The  amount  of 
research,  information,  and  literary  interest,  whose  importance 
exceeds  the  apparently  trifling  character  of  the  material  on  which 
it  is  expended,  and  of  pleasant  personal  gossip  about  great  men 
— ^nobles  in  every  sense  of  the  word — and  fair  women  who  in 
every  age  of  European  civilization  have  been  wearers  of  lace, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  Mrs.  Palliser’s  re- 
markable volume,  is  really  sm-prising.  The  detestable  style  of  our 
modern  male  dress,  which  is  no  dress  at  all,  the  waning  taste 
for  ceremonial  and  courtly  attme  in  every  rank  and  profession,  the 
puritanism  which  affects  the  Chirrch  services,  the  abeyance 
of  the  English  Court,  and  the  fatal  inroads  of  machinery, 
will  soon  perhaps  bring  lace  down  to  an  antiquarian  curiosity 
and  a collector’s  luxury.  But  meanwhile  we  owe  all  thanks  to 
the  present  accomplished  and  devoted  authoress  for  this  history  of 
a graceful  production,  often  displaying  very  high  excellence  in  .an 
art  which  no  lover  of  art  would  willingly  let  die.  No  doubt  the 
point  dVAlenqon  and  point  d'Espagne,  -with  all  the  infinite  varieties 
of  Brussels,  Malines,  Valenciennes,  Argentan,  Lille,  down  to  om’  own 
Honiton  and  Buckinghamshire  pillow  lace,  with  all  the  technology 
of  guipures,  passements,  point  coupe,  blondes  douhlees,  and  the  f raise, 
are  embarrassing  to  the  novice ; but  ladies  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
novices  in  the  mystery  and  history  of  lace.  It  may  be  that  our 
recommendation  -will  scarcely  commend  itself  to  husbands,  but, 
for  a present  to  a lady,  few  books  will  be  so  acceptable,  however 
costly  in  the  end,  as  Mrs.  Palliser’s. 

Miss  Eliza  Cook  was  the  Tyi’tiea,  if  that  is  the  feminine  of 
Tyi’tseus,  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  in  its  more  rollicking  days.  In 
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lier  time  this  lady  has  displayed  some  fire  and  a tolerable  sense 
of  versification.  She  has,  we  believe,  of  late  years  become  a 
tamer  politician,  and  certainly  a not  less  graceful  writer.  Her 
Neiv  Echoes  and  other  poems  (Routledge)  exhibits  considerable 
gi'ace  of  diction  and  a somewhat  careless  style,  but  a good  deal  of 
characteristic  feeling.  If  Miss  Cook  occasionally  recalls  strains 
and  thoughts  which  in  these  days  of  Tennyson  and  Browning — 
that  is,  ot  splendour  and  difficulty — ^look  bald,  we  are  not  so  sui'e 
that  this  is  an  unpardonable  fault,  if  a fault  at  all. 

There  are  a great  many  people  who  cannot  read  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  a gi'eat  many  more  who,  when  they  have  read  it, 
greatly  dislike  this  famous  and  tedious  allegory.  But  it  will  long 
be  held  to  be  part  of  the  British  Constitution  to  believe  in,  and  to 
believe  that  you  have  read,  Bunyan.  As  long  as  this  innocent' 
form  of  national  self-delusion  survives,  there  will  always  be  a 
large  class  who  look  with  more  or  less  interest  on  those  illus- 
trations of  the  Pilgrhn's  Progress  which  of  late  y^ears  have  issued 
by  dozens  from  the  press.  Mr.  Shield,  an  artist  whose  name  is 
new  to  us,  has  published  some  twenty  new  illustrations  to 
th&  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Simpkin).  He  is,  we  think,  a man  of 
Manchester.  His  simplest  and  least  ambitious  drawings  are  by 
far  his  best ; one  of  the  Crucifixion,  following  the  traditional  or- 
donnance,  is  much  to  our  taste.  When  most  original  and  most 
ambitious,  Mr.  Shield  most  fails,  as  in  his  Vanity  Fair.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Charles  II.’s  time  ; and  Mr.  Shield  falls  into  the 
awkward  anachronism  of  making  the  present  St.  Paul’s,  dome  and 
all,  complete  in  that  sovereign’s  reign.  The  different  scales  on 
which  the  illustrations  are  given  are  perplexing. 

The  Lake  Country  (Smith  and  Elder)  owes  to  Mrs.  Linton  the 
reading  and  to  hL.  Linton  the  pictures.  This  is  not  a Guide- 
book, nor  a merely  scientific  monogi’aph ; nor  is  it  a sentimental 
Sketch-book,  or  an  historical  Ftude.  But  it  is  something  of  all 
these.  Mr.  Linton’s  reputation  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
absolute  fidelity  of  his  sketches,  for  they  are  only  sketches ; but 
they  exhibit  rare  powers  in  giving,  what  is  so  difficult,  the  expres- 
sion and  character  of  mountain  scenery.  Facts  such  as  those  which 
Mr.  Linton  so  conscientiously  notes  are  worth  acres  of  Claude,  and 
even  of  Buysdael.  With  an  occasional  hardness  in  the  skies,  there  is 
but  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  engravings,  which  by  the  way  are 
the  draftsman’s  own  work.  With  the  letter-press  much  pains  has 
been  taken ; and  the  various  fortunes  of  the  feudal  families,  the  local 
legends,  and  not  only  the  topography  but  the  manners  of  the  people, 
have  been  diligently  studied,  and  carefully  reproduced  by  Mrs. 
Linton.  Botany  seems  to  be  a specialty  with  Mrs.  Linton,  rnd 
we  doubt  whether  the  Lake  Flora  was  ever  more  fuUy,  cer- 
tainly never  with  more  sympathy,  dwelt  upon.  And  she  has  read 
Buskin,  and  not  seldom  borrows,  and  not  rmsuccessfully,  his  trick 
of  pen.  Altogether,  this  is  a highly  attractive  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  work. 

Mr.  Dickens  only  follows  a traditional  trick  when,  in  his 
Christmas  stories  of  the  Liriiper  variety,  he  suspends  six  or 
seven  little  tales  ffioni  one  string.  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  who  has 
combined  a father’s  taste  with  a father’s  name,  has,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  “ half  a dozen  j’oung  writers  who  have  to  toil 
for  their,  daily  bread” — and  a good  thing  for  the  half-dozen 
young  writers — put  together  in  what  he  fantastically,  but  not  in- 
appropriately, calls  A Bunch  of  Keys  (Groombridge),  a few  tales 
which  are  just. of  the  right  sort  for  that  genial  pastime  which 
one  hears  so  much  about,  and  sees  so  little  of — a fireside  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.  With  less  pretension,  there  is  more  sub- 
stance and  invention  and  painstaking  in  these  very  creditable  little 
stories  than  in  the  careless  compositions  which  Mr.  Dickens 
usually  selects  for  the  Christmas  foils  to  his  own  clever  writing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hood  again  claims  our  notice,  and  this  time  in 
company  with  his  sister,  the  amiable  and  pleasant  Mrs.  Broderip. 
It  is  no  slight  task  to  attempt  new  Nursery  Rhymes — those  great 
treasures  venerable  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  consecrated  by 
centuries  of  tradition  and  reverence.  Nor  do  we  understand  that 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Hood  intend  an  irreverence 
or  profanity  equal  to  that  of  suggesting  the  destruction  of 
See  Saw,  or  Jack  and  Gill.  But  Mr.  Hood  and  Mrs.  Broderip 
probably  think  that  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  nm’seiy  is  susceptible 
at  least  of  additions,  and  here,  in  a pretty  little  volume,  they  print 
Meiry  Songs  for  Little  Voices  (Griffith  and  Farran).  The  mer- 
riment is  not  without  meaning  or  moral;  and  the  songs  are 
enlivened  with  quaint  little  cuts  by,  we  believe,  Mr.  Hood. 
When  we  say  that  we  have  the  times,  new  tunes,  by  Mr.  Mm'by, 
can  we  be  certain  of  greater  promise  of  excellence  than  this  little 
book  suggests  ? 

(To  he  continued). 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  heg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  'rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satttedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agc'nt,  071  the  day  of  publicatio)i. 
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and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED,  with  Mr.  JOHN  PARRY, 

in  THE  RIVAL  COMPOSERS  ; THE  BARD  and  HIS  BIRTHDAY  ; and  MRS. 
ROSELEAF  AT  THE  SEASIDE,  every  Eveniug  (except  Saturday)  at  Eight;  Saturday  at 
Three— Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  U Regent  Street.  Unreserved  Seats,  1b.  and  2s.; 
Stalls,  39.  and  5s. 


pOMMODORE  NUTT  and  MINNIE  WARREN.  — The 

Celebrated  Commodore  Nott,  the  Smallest  Man  living!!  twenty  years  of  age,  twenty- 
nine  inches  high,  and  weighing  but  twenty-four  pounds,  having  concluded  his  famous  three 
years’  engagement  in  America,  for  wliich  he  received  from  Mr.  F.  T.  Barnum  the  munificent 
sum  of  Thirty  Tiiousand  Dollars,  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Public  of  London  that  he  will 
make  his  FIRST  APPEARANCE  in  the  Old  World  at  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  Piccadilly,  on 
Monday,  December  12,  1864,  assisted  by  tlie  wonderful  Aliss  Minnie  Warhen,  sister  of  Airs. 
General  Tom  Thomb,  the  Smallest  Lady  of  lier  age  in  the  world,  eighteen  years  old,  twenty-four 
inches  high,  weighing  nitieteen  pounds  only — a Bachelor  and  Belle  of  mature  age,  and  more 
than  usual  intelligence,  and  weighing,  together,  less  than  an  ordinaiy  child  of  three  year^ 
Nature’s  smallest  edition  of  her  choicest  works.  This  Elfin  Couple  will  give  TWO  LEVEES 
DAILY,  at  Three  and  Eight  p.m.,  in  a most  interesting  AJelange  of  Songs,  Dances,  Duets,  &c., 
including  Commodore  Nutt’s  celebrated  personations,  the  Drummer  Boy,  Sailor,  Patiick 
O’Fogerty,  the  Cure,  Drunkard,  Stump  Speaker  (with  ten  changes  of  costume),  Jinr  Crow  (in 
thechaiacter  of  a Crow),  and  his  wonderful  feats  of  Prestidigitation.  &c.  &c.,  and  Alisa  AIinnie 
■Warren  in  her  Songs,  Dances,  and  Duets,  appearing  in  Three  Dilfeient  Costumes  at  each 
Levee,  from  her  costly  and  magnificent  wardrobe. 

There  will  be  a Change  of  Piogramme  at  each  Levee. 

Tlie  magnificent  Aliuiature  Coach  drawn  by  Four  of  the  Smallest  Ponies  in  the  world,  the 
whole  a present  from  General  Tom  Thumb  to  Commodore  Nutt,  attended  by  Elfin  Coachman 
and  Foolmen  in  Livery,  will  convey  these  Little  Wonders  between  their  Hotel  and  St.  James’s 
Hall. 

Admission,  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  To  be  obtained  at  the  Hall.  A few  ’■eserved  Stalls,  5s.  each. 

CJiildren  under  Ten  years  of  age  half-price  to  the  2s.,  3s.,  and  5s.  places. 


QOCIETY  of  PAINTEES  in  WATEE  COLOUES.— The 

^ ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by  the  Members 

is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  (jlallery,6  Pall  AlallEast.  Nine  till  Dusk rVdmission,  Is. 

GEORGE  A.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  T’n’elfth 

’ » Annual  Exhibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Living  British  Artists  is  NOW 
OPEN,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. — Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 


T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— On  December  19,  and  the  two 

* following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  hold  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
Scholarship  of  i;50  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  tlie  Head  Alaster’s  house.  Candidates  must 
not  have  exceeded  tlie  age  of  Sixteen  on  tlie  day  of  election.— For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  HEAD-AtAsusa. 

Leamington,  November  4, 1864. 


QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst.Kent— //eat/ Rev.  J.  D.  KINGOON.AI.  A., of  Trinity  College, Cambridge — 
This  School  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  tho  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  will 
prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Professions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Civil  Pursuits — For 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Head-AIaster,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on 
January  21,  1865. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 


■pRANCE.— ST.  GERMAIN-en-LAYE  SCHOOL.  — PsiJrow, 

Lord  BROUGHAM— St.  Germain-en-Laye  School  is  carrying  out  on  a limited  scale  the 
system  of  International  Education  expounded  in  the  Report  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
European  Association  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages,  by  the  Head- Master, 
Professor  Brandt,  and  published  in  the  “ Constitutionnel  ” of  August  13,  1864.  The  object  in 
view  is  twofold.  First— to  afford  the  means  of  acquiring  a complete  practical  knowledge  of 
Living  Languages.  Second — to  combine  the  study  of  them  with  sound  Classical  Studies  and  with 
special  preparation  for  the  Examinations  which  m the  Four  principal  Countries  of  Europe  give 
admission  to  tlie  different  Professions.  Tlie  School  receives  butFifty  ResidentPupils,boys  under 
fifteen  years  in  tliefirst,  pupils  above  that  age  in  the  second  division— For  Prospectus  apply,  by 
letter,  pre-paid,  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Kkemeb,  89  Rue  de  i*oissy,  St.  Germaiu-eu-Luye,  near 
Paris. 


A LDENHAM  SCHOOL,  near  Watford,  Herts.  — The  new 

Buildings  will  be  ready  after  the  Christmas  Holydays.  There  arc  Eight  Exhibitions  and 
Sixty  Foundation  Scholarships Address,  Rev.  A.  Leeman,  M.A.,  Ilead-AIaster. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswatcr. 

Principal— Rev.  Canon  IKEW,  M.A, 

At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  EXPEDITIOUSLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  prepared  for 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Direct  Commissions,  anil  also  for  thelNDlAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  and 
the  "Universities.  Since  the  opening  of  tlii.'j  Establishment,  September  1861,  TWELVE  of  its 
Pupils  have  tjassed  the  Examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Servii  e,  and  TEN  for  Sandhurst  and 
Direct  Commissions,  some  obtaining  high  places.— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Principal,  as  above. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India 

Civil  Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  Prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL. 
12  Princes  Square,  B-ayswater,  W., 'where  Instruction  is  given  iu  all  the  Branches  allowi  il  to 

be  taken  up Apply  for  Prospectus,  coutainiug  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidutes, 

Terms,  &c.,  to  A.  1).  Spuanoe,  Ai.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

piVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  are 

prepared  for  all  oranohes  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King's 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAAf,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


"WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

’ ' SIGNS— A Cambridge  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  ta’xcs 

PUPILS — Address,  the  Vicah  of  Dounev,  near  Windsor. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDflE  M.A. , assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGH  T RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed 6 An-jt  ll  Icrracc.  Lrixii'n.  


Education,  in  prepai'ation  for  Naval  Exaininatio-'j. — 

EASTMAN’S  I!.N.  E.STAin.I;alMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsca.  Mure  ilian  70B 
Pupils  have  entered  11. M.’s  Service.- For  every  inlorination,  address  Dr.  Spicui:RNBLL,as  above. 


December  10,  1864.] 
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PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  WOOI.WICII,  SAND- 

IIUUST.  the  LINE,  &c— Iiiviirlubly  Buccessful,  iitulcr  T'rttfyssor  I)e  la  yov  r,  nnd  Ciintalj. 
Grftclmitfs  in  IluiiourB.  T'orci^n  Alustcrs  intend.  Ili^h  ICiist  India  Military  ('oiinexioiiB. 
llimlustanl,  Koi  tilication,  Drawins:,  ami  Sciences  tuujrlit— iilc8«ln.zton  Ifuubc,  Lee,  Kent. 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  Public  Scliools,  Univer- 

Biiics,  ami  Competitive  Examinations,  by  TWO  GRADUATES  of  great  and  suceesaful 
Experience  in  Tuition.  'J'he  Donu  stic  anamrements  are  in  every  respect  those  of  a Private 
Eaniily Address,  M. A.,  Elmfteld  House,  Killmvn.N.W. 

TARIVATE  PUPILS.  — A Cambridge  M.A.,  of  ample  and 

successful  Experience  in  Tuition,  ond  in  the  Management  of  Boys,  residing  in  a pleasant 
and  hcultby  part  ol  Bcrksliire,  wialies  to  receive  into  Ida  House  a small  numher  of  PRIVATE 
PUiTLS,  more  especially  those  desirous  of  thoroughly  sound  preparation  for  the  Public 
Sclioolei,  or  of  competing  for  admission  on  tl  e open  Poundations. — For  Terms,  &e.,  address 
11.  W.  M.,  care  of  Messrs.  Alacmillan  & Co.  16  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A CLERGYMiAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  bis 

College,  who  has  Several  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 
reading  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  tlie  Army,  will  have  Vacancies  at  Christmas.— 
Address,  fn  the  first  instance,  R.  P.,  4 Norfolk  Street,  Sirand,  W.C. 

njVIE  Rev.  C.  BICKMORE,  D.D.,  will  have  a Vacancy  after 

CliristmasforaYOUNO  GENTLEMAN  preparing  for  the  University  or  for  Holy  Orders, 
Dr  CtcicMORR  numbers  among  his  former  Pupils  many  Captains  of  Public  Schools  and  many 
Fellows  of  Colleges— For  Terms  and  References  dy  ect  to  the  Hill  House,  near  Warwick. 

A GRADUATE  of  Oxford  (B.A.  1864)  desires  an  Engagement 

as  PRIVATE  TUTOR.  A Non-resident  Engagement  preferred.— Address,  OiiAsoATBt 
care  of  Messrs.  Blatter  & Hose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


pOMMERCIAL  13ANK  COUPORATION  of  INDLV  and 

^ the  EAST. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

CAriTAL,  £1,000,000  fOne  Million  Slerlina),  IN  <0,000  SHARES  OF  XM  EACH. 

With  Power  to  Increase  to  £2,000,000. 

UicAu  Opi'Ick:  01  MOOHGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branches  and  Agencies  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  I'oocbow,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  dhanghoe, 
Singapore,  and  Vokohuma. 

Court  of  Dircctom, 

HENRY  mmANCh  CARTWRIGHT,  Eiq..  atairman. 

John  Campbell,  Ksej.  I Alfred  Middleton,  Efcp 

John  .James  Cater,  Kan.  j Robert  Ryrie,  Esfi. 

Frederick  Chapman,  Eyn>  | Edward 'i'hornton,  Esrp,  C.B. 

Jolm  James  l/swiidts,  Esq.  1 Robert  Augus,  Eiq.  (ex-olficio)* 

C’/aV/ J/nnrrpcr— ROBERT  ANGUS,  Esq. 

London  3/6tnog/cr«nrZ.b'ecremr//— DAVID  ALLARDICE,  £iq. 

BanAerrt-LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

The  Bank  negotiates  and  collects  Bills  and  grants  Drafts  on  its  Branche.s  and  Agencies  M 
above.  It  acts  as  the  agent  of  parties  connected  wdth  the  East  in  transmitting  Funds,  *nd  in 
making  Investments  in  Indian  and  other  Public  Securities, cllccting  also  the  Sale  thereof  either 
at  Home  or  Abroad.  It  undertakes  their  safe  custody  and  tlie  receipt  of  Interest  or  Dividendj 
thereon,  and  receives  Pay,  Pensions,  and  other  Moneys  for  remittance  through  the  Bank  or 
otherwise. 

The  Bank  also  receives  Money  on  deposit  at  rates  of  Inlereat  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  notice  of  withdrawal  agreed -to  be  given,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
Inquiry. 

Office  Hours,  Ten  to  Four  ; Saturdays,  Ten  to  Two. 
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TJOLYDAY  TUTORSHIP.— A Clergyman’s  Son,  B.A.  of 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  wishes  to  employ  his  Christmas  Vacation  in  Reading  one 
of  the  Natural  Sciences— cither  Chemistry,  Botany, or  Geology— with  the  SONS  of  a Gentleman. 
He  took  Honours  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  1863,  and  has  Testimonials  from  Professors  at 
Cambridge.— Address,  Tutor,  Aldingham  Hall,  Ulversion. 

^''UTOR  for  COLLEGE. — A Clergyman,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 

his  College,  and  University  Examiner,  Oxford,  who  receives  into  his  Vicarage  (easily 
reached  from  London)  a YOUNG  MAN  to  be  prepared  for  entrance,  has  now  a Vacancy. 

V ery  many  of  his  Pupils  have  taken  their  Degree,  to  whose  Friends  references  are  offered,  as 
well  as  to  a large  body  of  Scholars  and  Clergymen.- Addi-ess,  Rev.  S.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  R. 
Davis,  Law  Bookseller,  57  Carey  Street,  London,  W.C. 

TUTORS,  STUDENTS,  and  INVALIDS.— Winter  Board 

on  Economical  Terms,  in  a beautiful  and  salubrious  Locality  on  the  Coast  of  North 
Wales — Apply  to  Mrs.  Winstanlev  (daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  the  Hand  Hotel, 
Llangollen),  at  the  Queen's  Family  Hotel,  Riiyl. 

q^O  SCHOOLMASTERS  and  TUTORS.— THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS’  CALENDAR  for  1865  will  contain  a great  variety  of  Information  in- 
teresting to  Parents  and  Guardians.  A few  ADVERTISEMENTS  will  be  admitted  until 
the  15th  inst.,  the  terms  for  which  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Rivingion,  Waterloo  Place, 
Loudon. 

(CHURCH  INSTITUTION.— A SECRETARY  is  required 

who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Institution.  Salary, 
£300  a year.  He  must  be  a Layman.  A Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  be  preferred. 
Applications,  stating  Age  and  University,  with  Copies  of  Testimonials  as  to  power  of  Com- 
position, Public  Speaking,  Business  Habits,  and  General  Character,  to  be  made  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  4 Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.*— No  Canvass  of  the  Committee  to  be  made  personally  or 
by  letter. 

TJ  OUSEKEEPER.  — A Lady  of  experienced  Qualifications 

-®-  wishes  to  undertake  the  Superintendence  of  a HOUSE  HOLD,  with  or  without  the  charge 
of  Children.  The  highest  references. — Address,  Alpha,  Mr.  Waters,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  W, 

^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Please  to  Buy  from  the  Stock 

of  Tables,  Eiageres,  Chairs,  Bookstands,  Carriage  Stools.  Toy  Bricks,  &c..  also  Brushes 
of  every  kind  mode  at  the  BOYS’  HOME  for  UNCONVICTED  DEvSTITUTE  BOYS. 
An  Illnfetrated  List  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Rayment,  44  Eustou 
Road,  N.W. 

q^HE  COMMITTEE  of  the  BOYS’  HOMES  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS,  Euston  Road  and  East  Barnet,  earnestly  solicit  DONATIONS  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming  Winter.  These  Homes  accommodate  Eighty  i 
Boys,  Destitute,  but  never  convicted  of  Crime,  who  are  here  rescued  from  Starvation  and  Crime,  i 
Lodged,  Clothed,  Fed,  and  trained  to  honest  Industry.  [ 

Full  information  will  be  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Rayment, 

44  Euston  Road,  N.W. ; or  to  i 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 

'T'HE  BOYS^  HOMES,  44  and  46  Euston  Koad,  N.W.,  and 

Church  Farm,  East  Barnet,  N.,  for  DESTITUTE  BOYS  NOT  CONVICTED  of  I 
CRIME. 

Pres/dent-The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Certified  by  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State.  I 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  thankfully  received  by  the  Master,  at  the  Home,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W. ; by  Messrs.  Couxxs  & Co.,  Bankers,  57  Strand  ; or  by  ' 

44  Euston  Road,  N.W.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  lion.  Secretary.  \ 

XTOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton.  S.W.— Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions.  Two  Hundred  I 
and  Ten  Beds  are  now  occupied.  Liberaland  continuous  SUPPORT  is  J^EQUIRED  to  meet  i 
the  Current  Expenses  of  this  Charity.  I 

Pnn.TP  ROSE,  Hon.  Secretary.  \ 
HENRY  DOBBIN,  <gecTefg;7/.  | 

'p'INANCIAL  AGENCY. — Estahlished  1847. — Loans  by  "way  ! 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property  ; Ground-rents,  Lif’e  : 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay  ! 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howsk,  li  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand.  * l 

X‘'Q0  000  — A Private  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  ADVANCE 

^ • the  above  amount  in  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  to  Noblemen,  Gen- 
Icnicn,  Officers  on  full  pay.  Heirs  to  Entailed  Estates,  Clergymen,  and  others,  on  their  personal 
security  only.  Also  some  Trust  Money  to  be  advanced  for  any  period  of  time  on  bond  fide 
securities,  at  4 to  5 per  cent— Apply,  by  letter  only,  in  strict  confidence,  to  L.  G.,  17  Jermyn 
Street,  St  James’s,  S.W. 

TV/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay.— Address 
(letter  only),  Mr.  Holland,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

IVqONEY.  — £10,000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  tire  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests.Revei'sions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest, 6 percent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

XJ  YDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Stjbbeook  Paek,  Rich- 

-**“-*-  mond  Hill,  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A..M.D.  Edin.  Univ— For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agenls_Air,  Exercise, 
Water, and  Diet.  Tlie  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises. under  Dr.Lane’sMedicalDirection. 

TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
HARRISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  theairof  Ilkley  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
& Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendering  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  WINTER  RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Tieatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer.- For  Prospe<  tus,  apply  to  Mr.  Stkachan,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS. New  Publishing  Arrange- 

-®-  ments— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.  charge  no  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 
by  tliem  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  liis  Original  Outlay;  and,  as  all  Works  are  l*rinted 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges,  Authors  about  to  Publish  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  pariicuiars 
forwarded  gratuitously.— Messrs.  Whibley  & Co.,  2 Westhounie  Flace,  W, 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT.?  is  a thought 

/ ’ often  occurring  to  Literary  Men,  Public  Characters,  and  persons  of  Benevolent  Inten- 
tions. An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained.  A Specimen  Book  of  Types, 
and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

RICHARD  BARRETT,  13  Mark  Lane,  London. 


E B E N T U R E S at  5,  5|,  and 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


6 per  Cent. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNAKD,  Esq. 
PATHICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gcn.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON.  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager— C.  J.  BRAINE,  Ecq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Yewi 
at  5,  5J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  witn 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadennall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIEE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  Home  and  Abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixturesin  Trade  effected  at  a rednetion 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent. 
FINAL  NOTICE. 

IVTOETH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  EIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Close  of  the  hooks  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  dui'ing  tliis  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  BonuSt 
in  comparison  with  later  Entrants. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 

Invested  Funds £2,233,927  17s.  7d. 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Million. 

Liondon — Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

XTOME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  C0:MPANY, 

-B-L  LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Authorized  Capital  -£2,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £50  each ; with  power  of  increase. 
£1,000,000  issued. 

Chief  Office:  69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  ori  liberal. terms.  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  all  information , on  applicatiun. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Slamger:  Fire  and  Life  Department. 

■pHQSNIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

-A-  Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

« Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

BRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

X'*!  nrin  in  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

-L  5 V/ V./  •v^rhile  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  whether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  iishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Comhill. 

WILLIAM  J.  YlA.'HySecrttary. 

Books. — ELLIOT  stock  supplies  Books,  Magazines,  and 

Reviews  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  Town,  the  Country,  or  Abroad.  Any 
Book  sent  post  free  ibr  the  Publislied  Price 62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

A SHER  & CO.,  Foi’eign  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  13  Bedford 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  import  all  Continental  Books,  Periodicals,  and 
Newspapers  at  the  Continental  Prices,  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  deepatch.  The  leading 
Publications  kept  in  Stock.  

A SHER  & CO.  have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES, 

containing  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  best  Works  in  each  branch  of  Foreign  Lite- 
rature ; 1.  Classical  Catalogue— 2.  Tiieoiogical  Catalogue — 3.  French  Catalogue — 4.  German 
Catalogue— 5.  Linguistic  Catalogue— 6.  Italian  Catalogue — 7.  Spanish  Catalogue— Oriental 
Catalogue— 9.  Scientific  Catalogue.  Each,  by  post,  id. 


medium  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
cation.  Post  free,  per  annum.  Is. 


every  iuiportaut  i 


A SHER  & CO.  supply  gratis,  on  application,  SECOND-HAND 

CATALOGUES  ot  fOreIGN  BOOKS  in  every  branch  of  Literature. 

XT  ATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 

^ tlie  Princess  of  Wales. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bound. 

Books  forwiirdcd  by  Post. 


Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 
Cliildren's  Books  and  Periodicals. 
Libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cash. 

187  Ficcadilly,  W. 


in 

A1x»cc 


GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.—  ' pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  aU  the 

Messrs.  THOAI  AS  T.APl.ING  & CO.,  Csrpet  Warehousemen.  &c.,  will,  until  further  ' newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  41a  GRESHAM  STREET,  CHUBB  &.  SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Cliurchyaxd,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manrhcetcr ; 2SIjord 

and  74  ALi)j3f(jXANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  BiiADDyRy,  Gkeatrex,  & Beall.  Street,  Liverpool;  and  ilorseiey  Fields,  Wolverhamytoa.  illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 
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TTEAL  & SON’S  EIDEE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

-I- J-  Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  lOs.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  W. 


Tj^OUR  THOUSAND  beautiful  JAPANESE  HAND- 

SCREENS,  One  Shilling  each,  and  a great  variety  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Articles  for 
Christmas  Presents.  — Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent  Street;  India  Shawl  Warehouse, 


HJ,  & D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS, 

• 2Is.,42s.,639.,84s.,&c. 

XpASHlONABLE  MORNING  COATS,  21s.,  42s.,  63s.,  84s., 

-L &C.  &C. 

Jj^ASHIONABLE  TROUSERS,  16s.,  21s.,  25s.,  28s. 
Tj^ASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS  for  BOYS, 

from  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

xpASHIONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

J-  BOYS,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  Sic.  &C. 

T^ASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Price  according 

to  Size. 

TT  J,  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street; 

• 22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

rpHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  iMATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.^  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  andmoderatein  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” ” a bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectableUpholsterersand  BeddingWarehousemen.or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

(CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  NEW  PATTERNS  in  CARPETS, 
designed  expressly  for  this  Depot,  to  which  they  invite  inspection.  — 9 Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  and  MATTING, 

KAMPTULICON  FLOOR  CLOTH,  &c. 
10  Litigate  Hill,  London. 

'THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ^o  by  WILLIAM  S,  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 


WATHERSTON  & SON, 
12  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


ORIGINAL  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY.— JOHN 

BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 


ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices, 
at  the  price  charged.. 


The’Gol(Tin  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTA-RLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

A.A.  W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDI.^VAL  FURNITURE,PaperHangmgs,&c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlllustratedPriced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


'^RITING 


LARGE  QUANTITIES 

EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


with 


T^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

* * Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  ” Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 


Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
31  Cornhill, £.0. 


A Description  sent  free  by  post , or  to  be  had  on  application  at 


'J'RELOAR’S 


12  Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spbons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . .. 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 GrawSpoou 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls .... 
1 MustardSpoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 


Total . 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ 6. 

d. 

£ 6. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

U 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

6 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 6 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

0 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

0 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

6 

13  9 

6 

14  17 

3 

Ivory  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

3S-inch  Ivory  Handles  

8.  d. 
12  0 

8.  d. 

9 6 

8.  d. 
4 6 

3i-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handies  

24  0 

IS  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles, any  pattern  

20  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  ot  any  pattern  

84  0 

51  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Horn  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

'THOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants, 

21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive  STOCK  of  OLD 
PORT  WINE,  chiefly  Sandeman’s  shipping  (.Kail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England). 
Excellent,  sound,  maturest  Wine,  32s.  and  36s.  per  dozen;  superior,  with  more  age,  42s.,  48s., 
and  54s.;  7 to  10  years  in  bottle,  60s.,  66s.,  72s.,  and  84s.;  vintage  Wines,  95s.  and  upwards; 
good  Dinner  Sherry,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior,  38s.,  42s.,  48s.,  and  52s.;  fine  old  Cognac  Brandy, 
5Gs.,  60s.,  and  66s Priced  Lists  of  every  kind  of  Wine  on  application.  Established  1801. 


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  16s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


rpAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscc 


The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

T)ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

materialrin  great  variety,  and  of  the  newestand  most  rechercM  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six;  block  tin,  I2s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six ; elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ; Britannia  metal,  witli  or  witli- 
out  silver  plated  handles,  £3  1 la.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot- W ater  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  1 2s.  to  30s, ; Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ; electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £0. 


illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Rant^es, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths, Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture, &c.,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1 . 1a,  2,  3.  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place  : and  1 Newman  Yard,  W. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

’ ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W.  ecwcicu 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  o o 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  o 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 16  0 „ 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

^bert  „ ,.  110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  „ „ „ 0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarl  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 „ 110 

andClo^  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches, and  Precious  Stones 
^ ^tttches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 

Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Kelerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148  Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


Messes.  u n w i n & c o., 

WINE  BROKERS,  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  tlie  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

XY  IN  AH  AN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

This  celebrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  finest  Frencli  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  or  Wholesale,  at  8 Great  Windmill 
Street,  Londqn,  W^  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Fink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  ”Kinahan’s  LL 
Whisky.” 

ALLSOPP’S  ALES  and  GUINNESS’S  STOUT.  — JOHN 

F.  BIGGS  & CO.,  Sole  Contractors  for  Bottled  Beer  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
Agents  for  the  above,  are  now  delivering  October  Brewed  Ales  in  Eighteen  and  Thirty-six 
Gallon  Casks,  at  Brewery  Prices,  from  their  Bonded  and  Duty-paid  Wine  and  Spirit  Stores, 
Royal  Exchange,  E.C.,  and  from  their  Braucli  Office,  38  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  adjoining 
Tattersall’s  New  Repository. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs.— 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Loudon;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

POLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the”  Bull’s  Head,"  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  ” Genuine  ” and  Double 
” Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

MUSTARD. 

, - - microscopical  examination  and 

chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY.  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  ” Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

' CANDLES. 

pANDLES.  — Her  Majesty’s  Govermnent  use  FIELD’S 

PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  & J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet.— Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

'T’EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820.  solicit  attention  to  their  method  for  supplying  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable, 
and  durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition. 
Consultation  free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  Forthe  efficacy, 
utility,  and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lanctt. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

j\/r ADAME  RACHEL,  the  great  Restorer  and  Preserver  of 

Youth  and  Beauty  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  St.  James’s,  France,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spain,  itc.,  and  to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  can  be  consulted  daily  at  her 
residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street,  wdiere  her  costly  ARABIAN  TOILETS  requisite  for  the 
Hair,  Teeth,  and  Complexion  can  only  be  obtained. 

A DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  _ Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

P-LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,  and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c — Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

lyr ORSON’S  PEPSINE  wine  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  tliis  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each.  _ 

NO  MORE  PILLS  OR  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE. 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  most  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

Du  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
and  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhffia,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrli,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  .6lb.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  ^s. — BAKRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  London;  Fortnum  & Mason  ; and  all  Grocers. 

TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,speediest.  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Xiickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Aftections,  is  incornparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:—Dr.  LETHEBY,  ilcdical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  AualysttotheCity  of  London— “The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  tre^ise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh  s Light-Browa 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  pow’er,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I Imve  no  douM  or  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER.  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex *‘  I consider  that  tlie  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with,  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  C-ou 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guaramee  to  be  preferable  to  any  otlier  kind  as  regards  genuinenes^a-ud 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jorgh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only’  in  c^smea 
imiierial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s..  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  AiMoAiv, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand, London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists, 
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The  Saturday  lieview, 


'TWO  or  THREE  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will  immediately 

remove  the  Apathetic  feeling  which  so  often  opprcBscs  both  Mind  and  Body— May  be 
had  of  any  Ciiemist. 

ANOTHER  TESTIMONIAL  to  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PUL- 

MONIC  WAFERS— Mr.  Evans,  Chemist,  Dorchester,  writes:  Persons  ane  constantly 

expressiner  the  trreat  benefit  they  have  received  from  the  Wafers  in  Asthma,  Consumption, 
Coughs,  and  Colds."  Price  Is.  l}d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per  Box.— ^Id  by  all  Druggists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


'J'HE 


SECOND  VOLUME  OF  MR.  SPENCER’S  " SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY." 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  IGs. 

PRINCIPLES  of  BIOLOGY,  Vol.  L Bein^  the  Second 

Volume  of  "A  System  of  Philosophy."  By  Herbert  Spencer* 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 
EDUCATION  : Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  8vo.  cloth, 

price  6s. 

A SECOND  SERIES  of  ESSAYS:  Scientific,  Political,  and 

Speculative.  8vo.  cloth  (1863),  10s. 

ESSAYS : Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
CLASSIFICATION  of  the  SCIENCES,  to  which  are  added 

Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  tlie  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte.  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  6d, 

Williams  & Noroatb,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  } 
^and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  super-royal  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles,  7s.  6d, 

TX/TEMORIALS  of  OLD  BIRMINGHAM.— Men  and  Names; 

. Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellers,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  ; 
u'ltli  Particulars  as  to  the  Earliest  Church  of  the  Reformation  Built  and  Endowed  in  England. 
From  Original  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Toclmin  Smith,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Burnster-at-Law. 

Birmingham  : Walter  J.  Sackrtt,  11  Bull  Street. 

London:  John  Russell  Smith,  36  Soho  Square. 

Just  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

QPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  F.  Beunnow,  Ph.  Dr. 

Translated  by  the  Author  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 

London:  Asher  & Co.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 

Just  published,  4to.  boards,  4s. 

THE  LITTLE  DARLING  at  HOME.  Twenty-four  Designs 

by  Lorenz  Froelich.  With  Text  by  Mamma. 

Also,  by  the  same  Artist,  4to.  boards,  4s. 

LILY’S  DAY.  Twenty  Designs  by  Loeenz  Ekoeeich:.  WTth 

Text  by  God-Papa. 

“ This  is  simply  one  of  the  most  delightful  young  mothers’  books  we  have  ever  seen." 

Times,  May  28,  1863. 

Dulau  & Co.,  37  Soho  Square. 

Nearly  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

FIE  FLOWER  of  the  FLOCK.  By  Piekce  Egan,  Author 

of  the  **  Poor  Girl,”  See. 

W.  S.  Johnson  & Co.,  332  Strand. 

This  day,  la.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  a VISITATION  of  the  DIOCESE  of  NATAL 

^ in  1864.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  and  Metropolitan 

Bkll  & Dat.dy,  186  Fleet  Street. 

Price  6d. 

THE  SPIRIT  of  INQUIRY  in  THEOLOGY:  an  Intro- 

ductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew’s,  November 
21,  1864.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Mary’s  College} 
and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland. 

William  Blackwood  8c  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Price  6d. 

'T'HE  PENNSYLVANIA  OIL  EEGION : History  of  its  Eise 

and  Wonderful  Progress.  THE  ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
London  : A.  H.  Bailt  & Co.,  3 Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  600  pp.  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  post  free,  3s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  an  Exposition 

of  the  True  Cause  and  only  Cure  of  the  Three  Primary  Social  Evils— Poverty,  Prostitu- 
tfon,  and  Celibacy. 

Truelove,  240  Strand.  Hevwood,  Manchester. 

Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  post  free,  4s.  6d. 

A RT  of  EXTEMPORE  SPEAKING:  Hints  for  the  Pulpit, 

the  Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautatn,  Vicar-General,  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 

‘‘A  book  of  suggestions  for  men  who  would  practise  extempore  speaking Eloquent, 

forcible,  full  of  apposite  illustrations." — Athenceum. 

London  : Thomas  Bosworth.  215  Regent  Street,  W. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

J)N  LONG,  SHORT,  and  WEAK  SIGHT,  and  their  Treat- 

rnent  by  the  scientific  nse  of  Spectacles.  By  J.  Soelbero  Wells,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

John  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Sreet. 

Now  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2ls. 

T^RENCH  AUTHORS  at  HOME:  Sketches  of  Balzac,  Leon 

Gozl an,  George  Sand,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Laroennais,  &c.!  By  the  Author  of 
"Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  Courtiers  of  the  Time  of  Louis  XVI."  "The  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  of  France  under  Louis  XV."  &c. 

L.  Booth,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  royal  16mo.  handsomely  bound,  8s.  6d.  (postage,  6d.) 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK : a Complete  Encyclopsedia  of  all 

the  Diversions,  Athletic.  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boyhood  and  Youth ; with  many 
hundred  Woodcuts,  and  ten  Vignette  Titles,  beautifully  printed  in  gold. 

Also,  abridged  from  the  above, 

THE  LITTLE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  of  SPORTS  and 

PASTIilES.  With  numerous  Engravings.  16mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

London ; Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

Nearly  out  of  Print. 

J’lHE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING,  By  W.  R.  Tymms  and 

M.  Dioby  Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  10s. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  for  this  book  will  be  raised  to  £2  2s. 

London:  S.  & T.  Gilbert,  4 Copthall  Buildings  (back  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 

Now  ready,  the  Thirty-sixth  Thousand,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Q OYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE.  Comprising  Receipts 

for  the  Economic  and  Judicious  Preparation  of  Every  Meal  of  the  Day,  and  for  the 
Nursery  and  Sick  Room.  By  the  late  Alexis  Soyer.  With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  &c. 

" Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  keeper  of  a kitchen  and  larder  in  the  kingdom.”— Zance<. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’S  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR;  or,  System 

of  Cookery  for  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy.  With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Station«-s’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  63. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  By 

J.  "Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  of  St.  John’s  Coll.  Oxford  j late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  LockMospital. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Col 


ONE-VOLUME  EDITIONS  OF  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  NOVELS. 
Complete  in  1 vol.  croivn  8vo.  with  J'rontixpiece,  price  5s. 

^HE  GLADIATORS:  a Tale  of  Rome  and 

Judasa.  I5y  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 


“ The  novel  is  clever,  it  laeven  brill  iant, 
it  is  written  with  a warm  and  vigorous 
eloquence,  and  the  reader  is  carried  on 
from  scene  to  scene,  and  crisis  to  crisis, 
amused,  interested,  excited.  If  he  takes 
up  the  book,  lie  will  read  on  to  the  end  of 
tile  third  volume  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.”  THmes. 

“ A strong  interest  is  infused  into  the 
‘ Gladiators ' by  the  glimpses  it  gives  us 
of  tlio  infant  Christian  Church.  . . . The 
result  is  a book  which  clothes  the  dry 
bones  of  history  with  forms  of  beauty 
and  strength,  and  animates  them  with 


the  various  movements  and  passions  of 
humanity.”  Daily  News. 

“ The  school  or  Family  of  Gladiators 
is  the  centre  round  which  the  plot 
mainly  revolves;  and  with  which  Mr. 
Melville  is  thoroughly  at  home.  The  dis- 
tinctness with  which  he  has  set  these 
people  before  us  amounts  to  a positive 

service  to  c!a.ssical  literature 

A book,  prepared  with  so  much  care, 
dealing  with  such  great  events,  and 
abounding  in  brilliant  scenes  and 
striking  situations,  well  de.serves  a 
careful  peni.sal.”  Guardian. 


New  and  cheaper  Editions  of  Works  hy  the  same  Author. 

DIGBY  GRAND,  an  Autobiography,  63. 

KATE  COVENTRY,  an  Autobiography,  5s. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts,  5s. 
THE  INTERPRETER : a Tale  of  the  War,  5s. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  or  All  Down  HiU,  6s. 

THE  QUEEN’S  MARIES,  a Romance  of  Holyrood,  Gs. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE,  a Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire,  5s. 
London  : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

MAX  MULLER'S  SANSKRIT  AND  ENGLISH  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  in  royal  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  ; the  Sanskrit  Text  may  be  had 
separately,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

UPHE  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  HITOPADESA;  containing  the 

-L  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Interlinear  Translation,  Grammatical  Analysis,  and 
English  Translation.  Edited  by  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  of 
Modem  European  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London ; Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A RITHMETIC  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students 

-UV  preparing  for  Examination ; with  an  Appendix  on  the  Metrical  System. 
By  J.  Froysell,  B.A.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


T 


In  post  8v®.  with  Portrait,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 

ly/TEMOKIALS  of  the  late  F.  0.  FINCH,  Member  of  the 

JYL  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings. 
London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  with  2 Portraits  on  Steel,  Facsimile  of 
Handwriting,  and  19  Wood  Engravings,  price  30s.  cloth, 

HEODORE  PARKER’S  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  John  Weiss. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready.  Part  I.  7d. 

J^ASSELL’S  DON  QUIXOTE,  with  400  Pictures  by 

Gustave  Doa£. 

r " * Don  Quixote  ’ is  Gustave  Dore’s  completest  representation  of  all  Ills  remarkable  powers  as 
an  artist." — Athenoinm. 

" Drawings  most  striking  as  studies  of  light  and  shade."— Review. 

“ The  work  is  a gift  for  a king’s  daughter." — Illustrated  Times. 

**  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the  season."— iJearfer. 

" One  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  modern  times."— Cowrf  Journal. 

Cassbli.,  Fetter,  & Galpin,  London,  E.C. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


DEDICATED,  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION.  TO 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

«T  ITTLE  SONGS  FOR  ME  TO  SING.”— Set  to  Music  by 

^ Henry  Leslie,  and  Illustrated  with  Seven  Original  Drawings  by  John  Everett 
Millais,  R.  A.  Handsomely  printed  on  thick  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  6s. 
London:  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin;  and  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Now  ready,  with  Twenty-two  full-page  Wood  Engravings,  oblong  8vo.  Is. } post  free,  1 s.  Id. 

XTATURE’S  VOICE  in  the  HOLY  CATHOLIC 

-Ll  CHURCH. 

A Series  of  Designs  for  Church  Decoration  throughout  the  Year, 

T.ondon  : J & C.  Mozlky,  6 Paternoster  Row, 


H 


INTS  for  READING,  SPEAKING,  and  WRITING,  in 

letters  to  a Student.  By  Edward  M.  Co.x,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Falmouth.  10s.  6d. 

" Law  Times  " Office,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 

Now  ready,  3s.  6d. 

H-UTCH’S  LITERARY  and  SCIENTIFIC  REGISTER  and 

vT  ALMANACK,  1865. 

**  A more  portable  compendium  can  scarcely  be  imagined.’’— rimes. 

London  : W.  Stevens,  421  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


New  Edition,  Complete,  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THAIRY  LEGENDS  and  TRADITIONS  of  the  South  of 

JC  Ireland.  By  T.  Cropton  Crokbk.  A New  and  Complete  Edition,  edited  by  T.  Wrioht, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  With  Original  Letters  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lockhart,  Miss  Edgeworth,  &c., 
now  ^st  added;  and  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son,  T.  F.  Dillon  Crokeu. 

London  : William  Tego,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

New  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

IVTOSI-IEIM’S  INSTITUTES  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 

-IVJ_  TORY,  Aucient  and  Modern.  By  James  Murdoch,  D.D.  Revised,  and  Supplementary 
Notes  added,  by  James  Seaton  Reid,  D.D. 

London  : William  Teco,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Medium  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

'T'HE  SPECTATCR.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Con- 

•L  tributors.  Illustrated  with  8 tine  Steel  Portraits,  engraved  by  E.  Finden. 

***  The  New  Edition  now  ready  for  delirery. 

London  : 'William  Teoo,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

6d. ; by  post,  7d. 

CHRISTIAN  FELLCWSHIP.  A Sermon  preached  at  the 

Odd  Fellows’  Anniversary, by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sulivan, M.A.,  llalliol College,  Oxford; 
Rector  of  Yoxall. 


London;  Rivington;  Hatghard. 
Royal  8vo.  w’ith  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 


AUyuL  OVU.  W till!  UV4. 

aN  the  ECCNCMICAL  USE  of  FUEL  and  the  PRE 

"YENTION  of  SMOKE  in  Domestic  Fireplaces.  By  Frederick  Edwards,  Jun. 
London:  Robert  IIardwicke,  192  I'iccudilly. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


[December  10,  1864. 


Just  published,  6s. 

•THE  NATIONAL  EE  VIEW.  NEW  SEEIES.  No.  I. 

Contents; 

I.  PRESIDENTIAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

H.  WORDSWORTH,  TENNYSON,  AND  BROWNING  ; or,  Pure,  Oraate,  and 
Grotesque  Art' in  Enclisli  Poetry.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 

TTT.  MODERN  EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  CONSIDERED, 
INCLUDING  THE  STATE  OF  THE  TEXT  AND  ITS  INTERPRETATION. 
rV.  THE  RUSSIAN  VERSION  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.  By  George  Hooper. 
V.  STATESMANSHIP  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  COUNTRIES.  By  W.  R.  Gheo. 
YI.  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  HISTORICAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Reu.  L J.  Tavler. 

VII.  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNl!. 

Tin.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CEITICISM  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  By  Matthew 
Arnold. 

IX.  THE  CRISIS  OF  FaVITH.  By  the  Rev,  James  Martineav. 

X.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

No.  II.  of  the  NEW  SERIES  will  appear  May,  186&. 

Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

T ONDON  EEVIEW.— Witli  THE  LONDON  EEVIEW  of 

■J— J Saturday,  December  3J , and  Saturday,  January  7,  1865,  will  be  published  (Gratis)  Two 
Special  and  hicrhly  interesting  SUPPLEMENTS,  reviewing  the  progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion,  in  this  Country  and  Abroad, .during  the  Year  1864.  4d.;  stamped, 
6d.;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  including  these  Special  Supplements,  21s. 

Office,  11  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

rFHE  FUTUEE  CAPITAL  of  ITALY.— THE  BUILDEE 

of  this  Day  contains:  London  Street  Architecture:  Views  of  New  Offices,  Chancery 
Lane,  and  Premises,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden— The  Future  Capital  of  Italy— Valentine  Art- 
Great  Grimsby  Docks— The  Sketches  and  Studiesof  the  Society  of  Painters  in 'Water-Colours 

Veniilation — Accidents  in  London — Caine  Church,  Wiltshire— Cold  Slaked  Lime — “ Lime 

Abroad  and  at  Home  ’’—The  Buxton  Lime — Shrewsbury  in  1864— General  Builders’ Association 
—From  Ireland— Working  Classes’  Industrial  Exhibitions— Patents,  &c.  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  6d. 
Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 

OLDSMITH’S  POCKET  ALMANACK  for  1865.  Now 

ready.  Sewed,  6d. 

With  80  pages  of  Letter-press,  containing  more  useful  and  valuable  matter  for  occasional 
reference  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  Publication  of  the  same  size  and  price. 

Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers  by  Joseph  Grebnbill,  at  their  Hall,  London, 

And  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers— 

In  Roun  Tuck,  gilt  edges,  interleaved  2s. 

^lorocco  Tuck 3a. 

Morocco  Silver  Lock •.  4s. 

And  in  a variety  of  other  Bindings  suitable  for  Presents. 

CLERICAL  ALMANACKS  FOR  1865. 

f:;.ILBERT’S  CLERGYMAN’S  ALMANACK,  Enlarged  by 

the  Incorporation  of  “ Whitaker’s  Clergyman’s  Diary.”  Sewed,  2s.  6d. ; roan  tuck,  5s. ; 
morocco,  6s.;  with  lock,  8s. 

The  VESTRY  ALM  ANACK,  on  a Sheet.  6d. 

The  CLERICAL  ALMANACK.  Sewed,  9d.;  roan  tuck,*  2s.  6d.;  morocco  ditto,  4s.;  with 
lock,  6s. 

Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

npiIE  ENGLISHMAN’S  and  FAMILY  ALMANACK  for 

1865,  1s.  Containing,  amongst  much  other  useful  information;  A List  of  the  Public 
Offices— A Chronicle  of  Remarkable  Events— Post  Office  Regulations— Assessed  Taxes  and 
Stamp  Duties,  as  well  as  a Summary  of  the  Principal  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  last 
St  ssion— A Table  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Names  and  Addresses  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for 
all  the  Coimties  of  England  and  Wales, 

London  ; Published  for  the  Company  of  Stationers  by  Joseph  Greenhill,  at  their  Hall, 
Ludgate  >treet  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  

lyrOORE’s  ALMANACK  for  1866.  6d.  Containing,  besides 

the  usual  Calendar,  a full  account  of  the  Eclipses,  and  other  Astronomical  Phenomena 
of  the  Year  ; with  a great  variety  of  other  useful  information. 

London  : Published  for  the  Conipany  of  Stationers,  by  Joseph  Gbeenhixl,  at  their  Hall, 
Jvudgate  Street. 

HMIE  QUEEN  ALMANACK,  and  ILLUSTRATED  LADY’S 

CALENDAR  for  1865,  is  now  ready.  Fifty  Illustrations  and  Work  Patterns.  Is.  A 
Copy  post  free  for  14  Stamps. 

346  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

'T’HOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glajsher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculae.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application . 

Recently  published,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper,  fcp.  8vo.  half-bound, uncut,  7s.  6d. 

QHAKESPEARE  JEST-BOOKS,  being  Reprints  of  the  early 

Jtst-Books  Fupposed  to  have  been  used  by  Shakespeare.  “A  Hundred  Mery  Talys/’ 
from  the  only  known  copy;  also,  “Mery  Tales  and  Quicke  Answeres,”  from  the  rare  editions 
of  1530  and  1567.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Hazutt. 

Published  by  Willts  &.  Sotheran,  136  Strand. 

VOL.  II.  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE  JEST-BOOKS, 

Recently  published,  thick  fcp.  8vo.  half-bound,  uncut,  7s.  6d. 

QHAKESPEARE  JEST-BOOKS ; comprising  Merie  Tales  of 

Skelton,  Jests  of  Scogin,  Sackfull  of  Newes,  Tarlton’s  Jests,  Merrie  Conceited  Jests  of 
George  Peele  and  Jacke  of  Dover.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 
Published  by  Willis  & Sotheran,  136  Strand. 

VOL.  III.  COMPLETING  THE  SHAKESPEARE  JEST-BOOKS, 

Now  ready,  very  thick  fcp.  8vo.  half-bound,  uncut,  7s.  6d. 

QHAKESPEARE  JEST-BOOKS;  comprising  Merie  Tales  of 

the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham,  Twelve  Mery  Jests  of  the  Wydow  Edyth,  Pasquil’s  Jests,  with 
Mother  Bunche’s  Merriments;  Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  Hobson ;Certayne  Conceyts  and  Jeastsj 
Taylor’s  Wit  and  Mij  tli;  Conceits,  Clinches, Flashes,  and  Whimzies.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

Of  the  preceding  Tracts,  Four  have  never  previously  been  Reprinted. 

Willis  & Sotheran,  136  Strand. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Is.  each.  Never  before  Printed. 

TDHANTOM  ORUISER.  Edited  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  R.N. 

-L  MISSES  and  MATRIMONY.  By  Captain  Knouvs. 

SPELL-BOUND.  By  M.  A.  Bikd. 

***  All  who  desire  a merry  Christmas  will  buy  these  Books, 

John  Maxwell  8:  Co.,  122  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  BOYS’  BOOK.-SIR  C.  F.  WRAXALL,  BART. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  pp.  432,  extra  cloth 
gilt,  lettered,  6s. 

rPHE  BACKWOODSMAN. — It  abounds  in  an  almost  endless 

succession  of  Narratives,  Stirring  Adventures,  exciting  Incidents,  and  Hair-breadth 
Escapes,  related  in  a graplilc  and  vigorous  yet  simple  style. 

John  Maxwell  & Co.,  122  Fleet  Street. 

AN  EXCELLENT  CBRISTMAS  OR  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

Now  ready,  brought  up  to  the  present  time, Sixth  Edition,  5s. 

QPPEN’S  POSTAGE  STAMP  ALBUM  and  CATALOGUE, 

Revised  and  Corrected  by  Henrv  Whvmper,  with  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Rarest 
Stumps,  and  a full  description  ofthe  Arms  of  eacli  Country.  The  Album,  3s.  6d„  and  a Cheap 
Euition  of  the  Catalogue,  in  boards,  Is.,  may  be  had  separately. 

London;  W.  Stevens,  421  Straud;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GIFT-BOOK. 

Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  Design  by  Leighton,  42s. ; morocco,  65s. 


“ is  scarcely  a more  pleasant  companion  than  ‘ Paul  Flemming,*  and 

Mr.  i'  l'itli  on  the  liuppiuesis  ot  his  choice  ot  illusiraiiuiis,  as  he  tracked  the  foots 
hook  will  be  a most  acceptable  gift  to  all  who  take  delight  in  the  bci 
and  in  art.  — /O-ac/er. 


Now  ready,  7s. 

HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED 
DIET  BOOKS 

FOR  ’THE  SE.A-SOIsr- 


LEISUEE  HOUR  VOLUME 

for  1864  ; imp.  8vo.  comprising  ; 

167  SUPERIOR  ENGRAVINGS, 

by  Du  Maurier,  Scott,  Benwell,  Nicholson, 
Robinson,  M‘Connell,  Nicholls.E.Whym- 
per,  Huttula,  Cuthbert  Bede,  Lee,  Wood, 
Zwecker,  Skelton,  Jennings,  Pritchett, 
Barnes,  Ehringer,  and  other  Artists. 

12  COLOURED  PLATES,  after 

Sketches  by  John  Gilbert,  Zwecker,  Skel- 
ton, Weedou,  "Wolf,  Guichard,  &:c. 

848  PAGES  of  TALES,  Biography, 

Foreign  Travel,  Home  Sketches,  Social 
Photographs,  Natural  History,  Popular 
Science,  Remarkable  Incidents  and  Ad- 
ventures, Poetry,  Original  Fables,  and 
other  instructive  and  eutertaiuing  Read- 


FOR  PRESENTS,  elegantly  bound,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.;  half  calf  extra,  10s. 


SUNDAY  AT  HOME  VOLUME 

for  1864  5 imp.  8vo.  comprising  ; 

136  EXCELLENT  ENGRAVINGS, 

by  Greene,  Benwell,  Brandard,  Nicliolls, 
Lee,  Weedon,  lluttula,  Du  Maurier,  Sly, 
E.  Whymper,  Priolo,  Iluard,  Swain,  Ane- 
lay,  Nicholson,  Jennings,  Pritchett,  &c. 

12  COLOURED  PLATES,  by 

Kronheim,  Whymper,  and  Evans,  from 
Paintings  by  Zwecker,  Weedon.  J.  D. 
W atson,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  and  Skelton* 

848  PAGES  of  INTERESTING 

NARRATIVES,  Religious  Biography, 
Missionary  Incident,  Homes  and  Haunts 
of  Piety,  Episodes  of  History,  Pictures  of 
Social  Life,  Recollections  of  Travel,  The 
Pulpit  in  the  Family,  Pages  for  the  Young, 
Monthly  Religious  Intelligence,  Poetry* 
ic. 

In  an  elegant  style  of  binding,  with  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.;  half  calf  extra,  iOs. 

“Let  us  pay  a tribute  of  warm  commendation  to  that  capital  periodical,  ‘The  Leisure 
Hour.’  Quarterli/  Review. 

“ Both  of  these  periodicals  are  admirably  suited  for  home  reading.”— Roo7rse?Zer. 

“ It  w’ould  be  difficult  to  find  a page  'H'hich  does  not  contain  usef  ul  instruction  upon  subjects 
of  popular  interest.” — Morning  Rost. 

“We  have  nothing  for  these  works  except  unqualified  praise.”- Herald. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  stitched  in  a Cover, 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

OF 

-A-LL  THE  -FE^E,  EOTJISrE, 

Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

ENTITLED 

MRS.  LIRRIPER’S  LEGACY. 

MRS.  LIERIPER  RELATES  HOW  SHE  WENT  ON,  AND  WENT  OVER. 

A PAST  LODGER  RELATES  A WILD  LEGEND  OF  A DOCTOR. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  AS  A POOR  RELATION, 
ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  WHAT  LOT  HE  DREW  AT  GLUMPER 
HOUSE. 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  HIS  OWN  GHOST  STORY, 

ANOTHER  PAST  LODGER  RELATES  CERTAIN  PASSAGES,  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 
MRS.  LIRRIPER  RELATES  HOW  JEMMY  TOPPED  UP. 

Price  Fourpence, 

THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES  OF  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  are  always  on  sale  in  sets,  £3  eaclij  or  singly,  6s.  catdi. 

MEW  MOVELS  pubHshed  by  MR.  MEWBY. 

YAXLEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

“It  is  an  interesting  &iory. "—Illustrated  London  News.  “ The  story  would  do  no  discredit 
to  the  pea  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.”— TKarder. 

FORTUNE’S  FOOTBALL. 

MBS.  MACKENZIE  DANIEL’S  MEW  KOVEL, 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

“It  is  well  written,  full  of  good  principle,  and  an  interesting  story.  It  is  a novel  worth, 
reading.”— 4 f/icncewHi. 

BEATRICE  LEIGH: 

A Novel.  By  L.  J.  CoKLiNO,  Author  of  “ Mary  Graham.”  * 

Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d.;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 

'WHIST,  the  LAWS  and  PlilNCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish*^ 

» » “ Admirably  illustrated.” — Macmillan,  " The  Wtiole  work  is  admirable.” — Treatis 

on  Wkist^  by  J.  C.  " Displays  peculiar  ability.”— //(ustrafed  News.  “ The  thiug  he  came  into 
the  world  to  write.”- i/ed’s  Lije.  “ Very  lucid.”— Arc/d. 

Bances,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

PHAPMAN  & HALL’S  STANDARD  EDITION  of  POPULAR 

A-/'  authors,  New  Volume,  now  ready,  cloth,  5s.  The  SAINT  GERMAIN  LEGENDS 
from  the  French  of  J.  T.  de  Saikx  Gehmain. 

London:  Chapman  & Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 

Just  completed,  imp.  4to.  bound,  £3  3s. 

rPHE  FARM  HOMESTEADS  of  ENGLAND : a Collection 

A of  detailed  Drawings  of  existing  Homesteads  and  Machinery,  Farm  Hous.s,  and 
Labourers’  Cottages,  with  Cost,  designed  by  leading  Authorities  ; with  a Di,:est  of  the  Piiu- 
ignised  m Construction  by  the  Editor,  J.  Bailkv  Denton,  Agricultural  Engineer. 


cipies  recog 


Chapman  & Hall,  Piccadilly. 


we  congratulate 
.steps  of  the  poet, 
beautiful  iu  nature 


“The  book,  winch  is  of  lasting  value,  w’ill  be  a frequent  source  of  enjoyment  in  every  home 
which  It  adorns.’ -A’.cammcr.  , v 

London  ; Alfred  W.  Bennett,  5 BUhopsgate  Street  "Without* 


Preparing,  a New  Edition  of 

rPHE  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary 

and  Municipal.  A Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Barristcr-at-Law. 

In  the  press,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A SEQUEL  to  some  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR 

EAST,  containing  further  intercstiug  iuformation  in  relation  to  Indian.  iSIauacrs, 
Customs,  i:c.  ^ ^ 

London:  Richardson  & Co.,  23  CornhilLE.C. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

COME  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR  EAST.  GrapMe 

bj  Sketclies  of  tlie  Maimera  and  Customs  of  the  European  and  Native  Inhabitant--  of 
Malacca  and  neighbouring  Islundti,  by  one  lung  resident  iu  tlie  disinct,  and  who  luu»  h*'d  the 
most  ample  raeaus  of  obtaining  information  ou  the  mutter  contained  iu  this  work, 

Loudon:  Richardson  & Co.,  23  Coruhill. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S 


13  Cheat  MAni.Bonouon  Stheet. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY : 

CaNTAINING 


OIQ'E  HHNDBED  ENGRAVINGS,  FROM  DRAWINGS 
ON  WOOD 

(Being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  “The  Cornhill  Magazine”), 
Printed  in  Tint,  on  Cardboard,  sizeT3J  in.  by  10 J in. 


Price, 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  4to.  handsomely  bound,  -with  gilt  edges ....  One  Guinea. 

As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio One  Guinea. 

Generations  hence,  * The  Cornhill  Gallery  ’ will  be  referred  to  as  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  taste  of  our  day,  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  books  of  amusement.  Never  were  woodcuts 
more  carefully  and  luxuriously  transferred  to  paper.  ‘ Tlie  Cornhill  Gallery,’  now  wonderfully 
cheap,  will,  we  believe, rise  in  market  value  as  its  date  runs  back  into  the  past;  for  it  is 
unquestionably  the  best  extant  illustration  of  one  not  unimportant  section  of  tlie  Fine  Art  of 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.”— ^aranancr. 

“ A very  splendid  volume.  When  we  find  so  much  and  such  Varied  faculty  reproduced  in  so 
handsome  a form  for  One  Guinea,  we  ore  justified  in  anticipating  an  extensive  sale  for  these 
woiks  of  modern  arV'— Daily  News. 

**  This  noble  volume  possesses  unusual  attractions  for  the  connoisseur  and  collector.”* 

IllustrcUed  London  News, 

“ Nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  their  reproduction.”— A ^AencewTn. 

**  As  a show  book  for  a drawing-room,  it  is  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  a long  time, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale.”— 

This  remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume  is  sure  to  charm  many  a fireside  circle  during 
the  coming  season.  The  book  is  one  to  tempt  even  a man  of  small  means  to  putchase  a copy* 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  but  as  a good  and  safe  investment  for  his  money.”— iSeader. 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

ILLirSTRATED  BY  W.  J.  LINTON. 

Printed  by  Mesfi’s.  Clay  &;  Co.  on  tinted  paper,  and  richly  bound  in  cloth  ght,  21s. 

•*  Mrs.  Linton  and  her  husband  Iiave  produced  in  the  volume  before  us  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  of  local  topography  and  travel.  * The  Lake  Country  ’ is  a book  to  be  coveted 
by  those  who  have  been  to  the  Lakes,  and  by  those  who  have  not,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  a 
book  can  be,  and  no  less  pleasant  to  look  at  in  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.”— i^eac^e?’. 


CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  Con- 
taining a Correct  Account  of  the  Coup  d’£tat.  By  Captain  Gaonow.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 


CAMPAIGNS  in  VIRGINIA,  MARYLAND,  &c.  By  Captain 

C.  C.  Chksnev.  Vol.  II.  (Continuing  the  History  to  the  End  of  the  Third  Year  of  the 
W arj.  W ith  numerous  Maps.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Also,  a Second  Edition,  enlarged,  of  the  First  Volume.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

GRIMM’S  LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Translated  by 

F.  E.  Bdnnbtt,  Translator  of  Gervinus’s  ” Shakespeare  Commentaries.”  With  a Photo- 
graphic Portrait.  2 vols.  crownSvo.  24s.  iShortly. 

OUR  TROPICAL  POSSESSIONS  in  MALAYAN  INDIA. 

Being  a Descriptive  Account  of  Singapore.  Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca; 
thdr  Peoples,  Produc  s,  Commerce,  aud  Government.  By  John  Cameron,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  With  6 Coloured  Illustrations.  8vo.  [.Shortly. 

CUSHIONS  and  CORNERS.  By  Mrs.  Greene.  With 

Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

LOST  among  tlie  AFFGHANS  : Adventures  of  an  English  Boy 

among  the  W ild  Tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Related  by  Himself.  With  5 Illustrations  by 
J.  Zw’ecker.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  Study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Translated  by  Harrubt  E.  Wilkinson,  from  the 
French  of  M.  D Espinassocs.  Crown  8vo»  4s.  6d. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE — Vol.  X.  Comprising  768  pp. 

of  Letterpress,  12  Dlustrations,  and  numerous  Vignettes.  Medium  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  Pho- 

tographic Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  INDIA;  containing  Information 

the  Use  of  Ladies  proceeding  to  or  residing  in  the  East  Indies.  By  a Ladv  Resident. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.  By  Anthony 

Tr-oalope.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 


LIFE  ana  RECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  30a. 

” There  la  a large  fund  of  amusement  In  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author’s  life  arc 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful "—AthcncL’Um. 

“ A clever,  free-spoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  carl  with  seventy  thousond  a year,  who 
has  lived  from  iioyliood  the  life  uf  a club  man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  thrown  Ills 
best  stories  about  himKclf  and  his  friends  into  un  anecdote  autobiogruphy.  Of  course  it  is 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Graiitley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well.  The  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  stories,  all  told  aa  easily  and  clearly  ua  If  they  were  related  at  a club  window',  and 
all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.”— A'/icctaior. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  William  Harhington  d’Aljieida.  2 vols.  with  lUuatrations,  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jamin Lumley,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majest/s  Theatre.  I vol.  8vo. 

LIFE  of  the  Rev.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  'and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  9s. 

“ A truly  interesting  and  afl'ecting  mfmoir.'' —Saturday  Beview. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  BARBARA’S  HIS- 

TORY.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  5s,  bound  and  illustrated,  forming  the 
New  Volume  of  Hurst  & Blackett's  Standard  Library. 

“It  is  not  often  tliat  we  light  upon  a novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  “Barbara’s 
History.”  It  is  a very  charming  book,  which  the  world  will  like.”— 2'imcs. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  Ulus- 

trated  by  Millais,  5s.  bound. 

“ A very  cheap  and  hand'Ome  new  edition  of  the  interesting  story  of  John  Halifax,  worthy 
to  pass  freely  from  hand  to  haud  as  a gift  book  in  many  households.”— 

THE  DAY  STAR  PROPHET.  By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Allndtt.  Elegantly  bound,  5s. 

THE  GOLD  MINE,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Harriett  Eliza  Hunter.  Elegantly  bound,  7s. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew.  8 vols. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s’ Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“A  good  book,  full  of  situation  and  surprise.”— i5pccta«or.  “Often  as  the  author  has 
delighted  his  many  admirers  by  his  previous  clever  w<irks,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  this 
veryTnteresting  and  attraclivcTiovel  is  not  looked  upon  as  his  chef  d'ceuvre."~^Me£saiger. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  **  The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A very  clever  story.” — Mo^'ning  Post.  “This  novel  is  one  of  the  best  the  present  season 
has  produced,  and  we  advise  all  readers  who  tire  on  the  qui  vivo  for  som  thing  superior  to  get 
* The  0 deal  for  Wives.’  The  writer  has  invested  the  sto-y  with  a great  amount  of  pathos 
and  intercstj  and  each  character  evinces  great  knowledge  of -human  nature.”— Observer. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ There  is  in  ’ The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  life,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being 'genuine  recollections  of  life' and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  * Poor  Bell’  is  powerful  and  natural.”— vl2/ifinecum. 


NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 


“A  good  book  with  a soul  in  it.  It  is  a tale  of  the  passage  out  of  shadow  into  light,  so 
Earnestly  felt  by  the  writer  that  more  than  once  tlje  reader,  yields  to  the  touches  of  its 
pathos.”— Examiner.  “ There  is  an  absorbing  interest  in  this  tale.”— (?ic»6c. 


THE  COSTof CAERGWYN.  ByMAEYHowixT. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 'exceeding  beauty  and  interest  of  this  story.  It  is  at  once 
original,  fascinating,  and  instructive  to  a high  degree.”— 

THE  THREE  WATCHES.  By  W.  G.  Wills. 

3 veds.  [Just  ready. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  1 vol.  Ss.  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Illustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  Poster,  John  Gilbert,  Tenniel,  &c. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 

LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 
now  comprising : 


SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 
NATHALIE.  By  MisaKamnagh. 

A W’OMAN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Julin  Halifax."” 

ADAM  GRjEME.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mar- 
garet.‘hSaitland.” 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 

A LIFE  for  a LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 
SAM  SLICE’S  OLD  JUDGE. 

DARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

SirB.  BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

*’The  publications  in  this  library  Iiave  all 
while  they  entertain.”— .Fxommer. 


THE  LAIRD  of  NORLAW. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “ John 
Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
AD£iLE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A BOOK  about  DOCTORS, 

NO  CHURCH. 

MISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

LOST  and  SAVED,  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
LES  MTSERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 
Edwards. 

been  of  good  quality ; many  give  information 


NEW  EDITION. 

DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,”  &c.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


CRANFORD.  By 

Crown  8vo.  3i.  Cd. 

Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 

Illustrations. 

MAUD  NEVILLE. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  1 

[Ready. 

\ 

NEW  NOVEL.  . 

t>tJNMARA.  By  Ruth  Murk  ay.  3 volS,  post  8vo. 


[Ontheitithimt, 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  COkUHILL. 


Published  on.the  1st  of  every  Month,  Ss.  6d. 

COLBURN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MACA- 

ZINE,  and  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  'JOURNAL. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  been  established  upwards  or  tliirty-five 
years,  embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  aud  powerful  interest  as 
mirst  render  it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the 
members  of  those  Professions  for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended. 
Independently  of  a succession  of  original  papers  on  innnmerable  interesting 
subjects.  Personal  Narratives,  Histoi-ical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  &c.,  each 
number  comprises  Biographical  Memoirs  of  eminent  Officers  of  all  brairclics  of 
Service,  Reviews  of  new  Publications  relating  to  the  Army  and  Nary,  Pull 
Reports  of  Trials  by  Court  Mai-tial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
General  Orders,  Circirlars,  Pronrotiorrs  and  Appointments,  Obituary,  &c.,  with 
all  the  Naval  and  Military  Irrtelligcnce  of  the  Month. 

“This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  whicli  the  British  press  can 
boast,  presenting  a wide  field  of  instruction  itnd  entertainment  to-the  general  as  well  as  the 
professional  reader."— Glolic. 
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EOUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 

« 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Poems  by  Jean  Inoelow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.NoBxoN,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, Dora  Grernwell, 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

LONG-FELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

“ Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  21s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Tavlor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey, 
3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  by  Henrv  Southgate.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D. 
tVatson,  7s.  6d. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  Gd. 

SIR  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Rattlebkain.  With  50 

Comical  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

BULWER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  7s.  6d. 
BULWER’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Kovtledgb.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s.;  or, bound  in  half  calf,  9s. 


This  day  is  published,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

STUDIES  for  STORIES.  Vol.  I.  The  Cumherers— 

My  Great-Aunt’s  Picture— Dr.  Deane’s  Governess.  Vol.  II.  The  Stolen 
Treasure — Emily’s  Ambition. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


This  day  is  published,  small  Sto.  5s. 

LAZARUS,  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  H.  Plumptre, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  King’s  College,  Loudon,  &c. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 

This  day.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  (Tenth  Thousand),  smaU  8yo.  5s. 

A PLEA  for  the  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH.  By  Henry 

Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  &c. 

“Very  sensible  and  valuable.”— VaH'onalJ?cuietu. 

“ This  volume  ought  to  be  well  studied  by  writers  and  speakers.”— Jforiu'nfir  Post. 

A volume  full  of  lively  remark,  amusing  anecdote,  and  suggestive  hints  to  speakers  and 

writers.  The  Dean’s  stray  notes  are  very  amusing,  and  very  instructive  too.” Guardian. 

“The  public  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  Deau  Alford  for  this  useful  aud  entertaining  work..” 

Ediabuvgk  licvicu:, 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND, 


Just  published,  square  8vo.  Muth  Photograph,  Map,  and  Plates,  12s. 

OUR  INHERITANCE  in  the  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

By  Professor  C.  PjAZZi  Smyth,  F.R.SS.  L.  & E.,  Astronomer  Royal  for 
Scotland. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


This  day.  Second  Edition,  post  8to.  7s.  6d. 

TANGLED  TALK : an  Essayist’s  Holiday. 

“ * Tangled  Talk  ’ is  the  work  of  a true  essayist.  It  is  a mosaic  of  suggestive  bits ; or,  since 
mosaic  is  a false  linage,  let  us  say  it  is  a skein  of  bright  and  broken  threads,  every  one  of  which 
may  readily  be  woven  into  the  reader’s  own  thoughts,  adding  colour  and  strength  to  them  lor 
the  future,”— /i/itoOated  Times. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  1 vol.  crown  8vo. 

LETTERS  from  ABROAD  in  1864.  By  Henry 

Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 

Next  week  wiU  be  published,  2 vols.  crown  Svo. 

DE  PROFUNDIS : a Tale  of  the  Social  Deposits. 

By  William  Glleert,  Author  of  “ Shirley  Hall  Asylum,”  &c. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Aktuor  Bailey  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS ; or,  Reminiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Bayes,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  In  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  6s.;  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT  : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  lOs.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s.;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE-BOOK  for  the 

Y OUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  SCRAP-BOOK.  With 

GOO  Illustrations,  5s. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  80  Illustrations, 

price  5s.;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  9s. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anns  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or,  Pictures  of  Real  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Puatt.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARP.  With  52  Illustrations  by 

Watson  and  Wolf,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  Illus- 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Dlustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLORENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN ; or,  the  King’s  Butterfly;  on  which  the 

New  Flay  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded.  1 s. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 


LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  small  Svo. 

DUCHESS  AGNES,  &c.  By  Isa  Craig. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  demy  Svo.  the  Third  Volume  of  the 

COLLECTED  WRITINGS  of  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Edited  by  his  Nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

“ Irving,  almost  alone  among  recent  men,  lived  his  sermons  and  preached  his  life.  His 
words,  more  than  those  of  any  other  modern  speaker,  were  * life  passed  through  the  tire  ol 
thought.’  He  said  out  Ms  inmost  heart,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  his  writings  read  like  a pro- 
longed and  ideal  biography.  Very  gladly,  therefore,  do  we  welcome  the  promise  of  these 
volumes.  The  first  is,  and  the  rest  we  fancy  will  be,  the  Edward  Irving  of  Mrs.  Oliphaut  s Lite 
all  o\ev,"— Saturday  lievitw.  . j 

“ It  was  time  that  one  who  cannot  be  forgotten  should  possess  some  worthy  monument;  ana. 
nothing  more  fitting  could  be  built  up  for  him  than  these  memorials  of  his  genius." 

Enyliah  ChurcJiman. 

“ Even  those  who  care  little  about  the  progress  of  theology  must  be  struck  by  the  great  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  Irving’s  preaching.  Finer  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  anywliere. ”—A*eac/er.  „ 

“ The  greatest  preacher  the  world  has  seen  since  Apostolic  times.  —Buxekwood  s Magacttic. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  small  Svo, 

WOMAN’S  WORK  in  the  CHURCH : being  Historical 

Notes  on  Deaconesses  and  Sisterhoods.  By  John  Malcolji  Ludlow. 
ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 

Immediately  will  be  published, 

PLAIN  WORDS  on  CHRISTIAN  LIVING.  By 

C.  J.  Vaughax,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Immediately  will  be  published,  small  Svo. 

THE  PROPER  NAMES  in  the  BIBLE.  By  the 

Rev.  IV.  E.  WiLKixsox,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Wcrbcrgli’s,  Derby;  and  Joint- 
Editor  of  “ Webster  and  Wilkinson’s  Greek  Testament.” 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Immediately  will  be  published,  crown  Svo. 

A YEAR  at  the  SHORE.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 

F.R.S.  With  36  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  printed  in  Colours.  Square  Svo. 
ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

THE  HYMNS  and  HYMN  WRITERS  of  GER- 
MANY. By  William  Fleming  Stevenson,  Author  of  ‘‘Praying  and 
Working.”  With  New  Translations  of  the  Hymns  by  Gkouge  Macdonald, 
Dora  Greexwell,  and  L.  C.  Smith. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 


Shortly  wUl  be  published,  small  Svo. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  for  the  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbiu-}-. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN,  148  STRAND. 
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SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


LIFE  with  the  ESQUIMAUX.  Compiled  from  the  Journals 

of  Capt.  C.  F.  Halim  of  the  Whaling  Barque  **  George  Henry,”  from  May  29,  I860,  to 
September  30, 1862.  At  all  Libraries  and  Book  Clubs,  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  lOO  lllus> 
trations,  2^18.  {.This  day. 

A Narrative  of  extraordinary  Individual  Enterprise  and  Perseverance,  almost  unaided  t 
with  the  results  of  a long  Intercourse  with  the  Innuits,  and  full  description  of  their  mode  of 
Idfe,  Social,  Political,  and  Keligious;  the  Discovery  of  actual  Relics  of  the  Expedition  of 
Martin  Frobisher  of  Three  Centuries  ago,  and  important  deductions  in  favour  of  yet  Dis- 
covering some  of  the  Survivors  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Expedition,  towards  which  the  Author, 
Captain  Hall,  has  j ust  started,  reinforced,  on  a Second  Expedition. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

THE  WHITE  WIFE.  With  other  Stories,  Supernatural, 

Romantic,  and  Legendary.  By  Cvthoeht  Beds.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Small  post  8vo.  Ca. 


THE  HEW  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A HISTORY  of  LACE,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Mrs. 

Burt  Paeliser.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  full-page  Coloured  Illustrations.  8vo. 
bound  in  cloth  extra,  31s.  6d. 


MH.  SMILES’  POPXTLAB  WORKS. 

GEOEGE  and  ROBERT  STEPHENSON;  the  Story 

of  their  Livee.  PortraitH  and  70  IlIuetrationH.  Post  Svo.  fis. 

*»*  30,000  Copies  have  been  printed  of  the  “ Life  of  Stephenson.” 

Uniform  with  the  above  Work, 

JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY  ENGINEERS. 

With  Portraits  and  50  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

SELF  HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Character  and 

Conduct.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

♦**  60,000  Copies  of  this  Work  have  been  printed. 

Uniform  with  the  above  Work, 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY:  a Companion  Volume 

to  “ Self  Help.”  Post  8vo.  6s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

— f - 

DEAN  MILMAN’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Now  ready.  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  9 vols.  8vo.  £4  4s. 


PICTURES  of  ENGLISH  LIFE.  After  Original  Studies  by 

R.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Wimperis.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  With  Descriptive  Poetry, 
by  J.  Q.  Watts.  A beautiful  Drawing-room  Book.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  on  toned 
paper.  Imp.  4to.  elegantly  bound  In  cloth,  14s. 


SCHILLER’S  LAY  of  the  BELL.  Translated  by  the  Right 

Don.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton,  Bart.  With  42  Illustrations  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Tiiomas  Scott,  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  after  Designs  by  Moritz  Retzsch.  Oblong 
4to.  choicely  bound  in  cloth,  14s. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  MEMORY.  By  Samuel  Rogers. 

Illustrated  with  20  Original  Designs,  and  by  an  entirely  new  process.  Small  4to.  bevelled 
boards.  5^.;  morocco,  lOs.  6d.  CFormiug  the  New  Volume  of  '^Choice  Series  of  Choice 
Books.”) 


CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  and  POEMS.  By  Arthur  Cleve- 

LAND  CoxE.  Fifth  and  entirely  New  Edition,  now  for  the  first  time  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  60  Illuetratious,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s. 

FAMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verhorum,  or  Dictionary  of 

Quotations ; affording  a ready  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  Language,  with  Context  and  Author.  Edited  by  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Crown  8vo. 

Also,  in  the  same  Series : 

THE  GENTLE  LIFE.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

ABOUT  IN  THE  WORLD.  Second  Edition,  6s. 

A SELECTION  OF  MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS.  {Shortly.^ 

LIKE  UNTO  CHRIST.  A New  Translation  of  Thomas  k Kempis.  (Shortly.) 


SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.’S  SPECIMEN  LIST  of  their  Illustrated , and  Juvenile  Books, 
with  20  full-page  Illustrations,  post  free,  4d. 


HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.  Including 

that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  By  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  U.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

II 

MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from 

the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

III 

MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the 

Earliest  Period,  continued  to  Modem  Times.  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo. 
price  36s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


PEKING  TO  PETERSBURG. 


Now  ready,  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  16s. 

THE  SIBERIAN  OVERLAND  ROUTE  from 

PEKING  to  PETERSBURG ; through  the  Deserts  and  Steppes  of  Mongolia, 
Tartary,  &c.  By  Alexander  Micrie. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MR.  FORSTER’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  14  LUDGATE  HILL. 


AN  ELEGANT  AND  APPROPRIATE  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 


Now  ready.  New  Edition  of 

MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  PRAYER  BOOK, 

Imperial  8vo.  antique  cloth,  bevelled  hoards,  red  edges,  12s. 

Extra  binding,  gilt  on  side  and  edges,  15s. 

Morocco  antique,  gilt  edges,  21s. 


THE  PICTORIAL  EDITION 

OF 

THE  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER, 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  12s. 

ARREST  of  the  FIVE  MEMBERS  by  CHARLES 

THE  FIRST.  A Chapter  of  English  History  re-written.  By  John  Forster, 
Author  of  “ Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  1590-1632.”  ^ 

Also,  Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  12s. 

THE  DEBATES  on  the  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE, 

November  and  December,  1641.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English 
lire^om,  under  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns. 

. Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  — DANIEL  DE  FOE— SIR 

RICHARD  STEELE  — CHARLES  CHURCHILL  — SAMUEL  FOOTE. 
Biographical  Essays. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


M.  GUIZOT  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 


According  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  together  with 
the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons ; to  which  are  added.  Original  Notes  and  an  Introductory  History  of 
the  Liturgy.  With  700  Illvstrations,  Initial  Letters,  and  other  Ornaments,  adapted 
from  Pictures  by  Rubens,  Raphael,  Albert  DUrer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Titian, 
Westall,  Flaxman,  and  others. 

N.B.— This  present  very  limited  Edition  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Work  as 
originally  published  at  31s.  6d.  by  Mr.  Chailes  Knight. 


LONDON : WARD  Si  LOCK,  158  FLEET  STREET. 


GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 


MEDITATIONS  on  the  ESSENCE  of  CHRISTI- 
ANITY, and  on  the  RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  M. 
Guizot.  Translated  from  the  French. 

Contents : 


1.  Natural  Problems. 

2.  Christian  Dogmas. 

3.  Supernatural. 

4.  Limits  of  Science. 


5.  Revelation. 

6.  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

7.  God  according  to  the  Bible. 

8.  Christ  according  to  the  Gospels. 


Now  ready,  with  Portraits,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  28s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.,  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 


THE  MODERN  VASARI, 

Now  ready,  with  70  Illustrations,  Yols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  42s. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

COMPLETION  OP  FOSS’S  “JUDGES.” 

Nearly  ready,  with  an  Index  completing  the  Work,  8vo,,  Yols.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 

of 

THE  LIVES  of  the  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND ; with 

Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courtsi  at  Westminster,  from  the 
Time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A. 
These  Volumes  commence  with  the  Reign  of  Chiles  II.,  and  contain  the 
remainder  of  the  Btuart  Dynasty  ; and  the  whole  ofithe  Hanoverian  Family. 

A few  Complete  Sets  of  the  former  Six  Volumes  i^ay  still  be  obtained. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STBl)^. 

\ 


A NEW  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY,  from 

the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  from  new  Materials  and  recent  Kesearches 
in  the  Archives  of  Italy,  and  from  Personal  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  iu 
that  country  and  elsewhere.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle, 
Authors  of  **  The  Early  Flemish  Painters.’* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  15s. 

THE  INTERREGNUM : omitted  Chapters  in  the 

History  of  England,  from  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  * 
1648-50.  From  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  &c.  By  Andrew  Bisset. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTERBURY.  By  'Wai.teh  Farquhab  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready,  each  15s. 

^Immediately, 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AMERI- 
CAN WAR.  From  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1SG3.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  Vol.  I.  Demy  8vo.  [,lmmediately. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  Le- 
gends. Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  a New  Edition, 
including,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems, 
with-new  Illuslrations.  4to.  21s.  ; morocco  extra,  3Gs. 

***  An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  fop.  8vo.  '5s. 

HERALDRY:  Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  G'A).  21s. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen, 
Painters,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits,  21s. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCausland,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 

MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s. 

“ A worh  of  thrilling  interest.”— TAe  7'imes'  Correspondent. 

*■  A' ninarkable  narrative;  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Italy  the  sale  should  already  count 
5>y  ti-MS  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  England  the  interest  will  be  hardly  inferior.”— Gio5e. 

” This  work  will  be  widely  read.”— Dai/y  A’eu;s. 

THE  HEWEST  NOVELS  AT  EVEKY  LIBRARY. 

UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel.  By  J.  Sheridan 

Le’  Fanh,  Author  of  “ 'Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  IThis  day. 

BELFOREST  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“ The  Ladies  of  Bever  Hollow,”  “ Meadowleigh,”  Ac.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  : a Novel.  By  I.  T. 

PraCHAKD.  3 vols.  post  8 VO. 

A SECOND  EDITION  of  LORD  LYNN’S 

WIFE  : a Novel.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ A vigorou&-and  striking  story,  cleverly  told,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.” — Athenaeum. 
‘‘The  heroine  is  a compound  of  Lady  Audley  and  Aurora  Floyd,  without  beingexactly  a 
repetition  of  ei  her.”— A'eof/er. 

*•  A tale  of  considerable  interest,  excited  by  the  character  of  the  heroine  and  the  inexplicable 
rnybtery  which  surrounds  her.” — Globe. 

“ One  of  the  best  sensation  novels  recently  issued.”— Jlformnp  Star. 

Also,  just  ready, 

DOROTHY  EIRE  BRACE;  or,  the  Armourer’s 

Daughter  of  Birmingham  r a Novel.  By  the.  Author  of  “ Whitefriars,”  &c. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  . [On  December 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBHSHEU  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  BEST  MODERN  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

FRANCATELLI’S  MODERN  COOK.  Sixteenth  Edition,  1,500 

Recipes  and  60  Illustrations,  8vo.  12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S  COOK’S  GUIDE.  Eighteenth  Thousand, 

1,0C0  Recipes  and  40  Illustrations,  post  8vo.  5s. 

WHAT  to  DO  with  the  COLD  MUTTON.  2s.  6d. 
EVERYBODY’S  PUDDING  BOOK.  2s.  6d. 


Messrs.  Tinsley  Brothers’  l&w  Works. 

♦ 


NOTICE.  — GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN 

COURT,  the  New  Novel  by  F.  G,  Trafpord,  Author  of  “City  and  Suburb,”  “Too 
Much  Alone,”  &c.,  is  ready ‘this  day  at  all  the  Dibrariesf  in  8vols. 


NOTICE.— -TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of 

SEBASTOPOL,  by  William  Howard  Russbll,  LL.U  , Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“Times”  during  the  Crimean  War,  is  readyithis  day  at  the  Libraries  and  Buoksellers^ 
in  1 vol.  10a.  6d.  IReadi^thU  day. 


MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4: 

being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers.  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the 
“Times,”  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “ Mission 
to  Dahomey.”  iThis  day. 


A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY : being  a Three 

Months’  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  tlie  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  ByCapt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  “ A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.”  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  C Second  Edition^  revisedt  Uiu  day. 


AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alprsd  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season : a Satire,”  &c*  3 vols.  iThis  day. 


ABBOT’S  CLEVE;  or.  Can  it  be  Proved? 

A Novel.  3 vols.  iSecond  Edition  this  day. 

“Tlie  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  oneconldscarcelybe  expected  to  have  much 
sympatJiy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  i ioyd  carefully  eou- 
cculs  from  her  supposed  liusbund  tiiat  liis  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Cleye  ’ hus  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  lius  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos, which  contrast  strongly  with  tlie  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

^Saturday  Review. 


THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  UnpuhiUhed  Soujces. 
By  Martha.  Waleer  Freer.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  iSecond  Edition  this  day. 


THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Burton,  Author  of  “ A Mission  to  Dahomey.”  1 vol.  with  3 Maps,  7s.  6d. 

***  A part  of  this  Work  was  read  by  Capt.  Burton  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  Nov.  14.  iThis  day. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “All  the 

Year  Round.”  By- Andrew  Haldidat.  2 vols.  iThis  day- 


MAURICE  DERING:  a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  ” Guy  Livingstone.”  6s.  [.This  day. 


Aiso.just  published, uniform  with  the  above: 


TEEVLYN ‘HOLD.  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  .6s. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 
GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  5s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  -6s. 


BOEDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BUCKLAND’S  FISH  HATCHING.  Ss. 
.ARNOLD'S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY. 
7s.  6d. 

DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Saul.  5s. 
TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  5s. 

BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  .18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 


MR.  S.  O.  BEETON 


ELEGAUT  GIET-BOOK. 

ready,  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert,  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketches  and  Love  Songs ; with  Eotes, 

By  K.  N.  DUNBAR. 

■**  This  is  a charming  volume  ; the  poems  are  full  of  vitality,  and  rich  varied  beauties.” 

lUoming  Post. 

“The  glowing  pages  breathe  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  possess  a redundance  of  poetic 
amauery.”— 

“ A handsome  volume.” Globe. 

“ Adorned  with  a delicious  frontispiece.”— IlJusfrafed  Times. 

LONDON:  ROBERT  HARDWICKE , 192  PICCADILLY. 


KEW  ISTOVEIi. 

Just  published,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

MARGARET  BENZIE’S  HISTORY. 

Annotated  by  her  Husband. 


(REPRINTED  FROM  “THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.”) 

**  'The  author  having  invented  a striking  and  even  startling  story,  produces  a thoroughly 
©riiinal  work.  It  is  u novel  which  no  one,  having  read  it,  will  ever  foryet.” illust-mtcd  7'iines. 

•'Mrikingly  original.  Ifs  autlior’s  style  is  excellent.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great 
eloiiucnce.  Tliere  is  a vast  amount  of  ingenious  construction,  with  the  best  surprise  which 
anv  work  of  fiction  has  contained  fur  years.  In  u comedy,  it  would  rank  with  tlie  screen  scene 
in  the  • School  for  Scandal.’  "—Press. 

“The  pure  Englisli  is  a luxury,  after  the  slip-slop  writing  in  which  80  many  novelists 
ladulge.”— .AfAcTKcitm. 


Win  publish,  in  time  for  Christmna  Day,  i No.  I^,  price  One  Penny,  of 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

To  be  continued  in  Penny  'Weekly  Numbers,  and  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts. 


Contests 

The  Gommenoements  of  Three  Serial 
Tales : 

David  Garrick. 

The  Story  of  Morley  Grange. 

Are  They  his  Daughters  ? 

The  Witness.  By  a Member  of  the 
O’Hara  Pamily. 

Life  in  a French  Family. 

Light  Literatm-e  for  the  Household. 

The  Yankee  Young  Lady. 


OP  No.  L 

The  Old,  01d,Btory  (Poem). 

Minding  Baby  (Poem). 

Music  (by  the  Zincographic  Process)  : 
A New  Waltz. 

An  Old  Ballad. 

What  Men  have  said  about  Woman 
(Notice  of  .3.  New  Book). 

The  Fashions. 

Hints  on  Household  Management. 


Also, 

Engravings  of  Toilets  for  Home  Wear ; Morning  Drosses ; Evening  Dresses— Needle- 
work Designs,  Accurate,  Useful,  and  Pretty — A great  Sheet  of  Patterns, 

, showing  how  to  Cut  out  and  Make  an  Andalusian  Jacket. 

Also, 

A Channing  Picture,  Printed  in  Colours,  after  W.  L.  Thomas, 


CALLED 

“MINDING  BABY.” 


Prospectuses,  Specimen  Pages,  sent  immediately  on  application  to'  the  PUbJBfcer  of 
“ The  Young  Englishwoman,” 


248  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

EEPEINT  OF  THE  PIEST  EDITION,  THE 
“FAMOUS  FOLIO”  OF  1023. 


Next  TTOek  will  be  ready,  the  completed  Volume  of 

ME.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE’S 

COIVCEIDIES, 
ETISTOEIIBS,  &; 

TR  A.O-EIDIES, 

Published  according  to  the  True  Originall  Copies, 

LONDON;  PRINTED  BY  ISAAC  lAGGARD.  AND  ED.  BLOUNT.  1623  ; AND 
RE-PRINTED  POR  L.  BOOTH,  30r  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  1862. 

. This  Reprint  comprises  three  sizes  ; one  to  range  with  all  good  Octavo  Editions  of 
Shakespeare,  another  to  range  with  Knight’s  Pictorial,  and  similar  Editions,  the 
thinl  being  uniform  with  the  Original  Folio. 

The  chief  object  in  the  reproduction  of  this,  for  all  critical  purposes,  the  most 
important  edition  of  Shakespeare  extant,  has  been,  not  mere  resemblance,  but  that 
it  shall  prove  “ so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought  ” — page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word 
for  word,  letter  for  letter,  ornamentation  for  ornamentation — as  to  be,  excepting  a 
more  convenient  size,  “ one  and  the  self-same  thing  ” with  its  prototype.  That  the 
attempt  has  been  successful,  the  testimony  of  the  most  important  journals  of  the 
time  has  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  Small  Paper,  to  range  with  a demy  8vo.  volume,  cloth  boards,  antique  pattern,  1 vol. 
31s.  6d.;  the  Large  Paper,  1 vol.  crown  4to.  half  velium,  £2  I2s.  6d.;  the  Folio  (of  which  only 
lOU  have  been  piiuted)  1 vol.  half-bound,  Roxburgh.style,  £5  5s. 


The  Small  Paper  has  been  issued  in  Parts,  of  which  the  Third  and  Concluding  Part,  containing 
the  TRAGEDIES,  is  now  ready,  in  an  appropriate  binding,  lOs.  6d. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  contain  respectively  the  COMEDIES  and  HISTORIES. 


Extracts  from  various  Reviews  which  have  appeared  in  the  Public  Press. 

“ The  only  deviation  from  the  original  which  has  been  deemed  legitimate  is  in  size.  The  folio 
is  an  inconvenient  size  for  most  readers  and  for  most  book-shelves.  It  was  thought  that,  if  the 
form  of  type  were  identical  with  the  original,  none  but  a pedant  would  object  that  the  size  was 
smaller.  By  the  use  of  a smaller  type  and  a less  page  a volume  is  produced  which  is  suitable 
for  the  hand,  and  ranges  with  the  chief  library  editions  of  our  great  dramatist’s  works.  As  yet 
only  one-third  of  the  projected  work  is  produced,  the  Comedies,  but  these  give  great  promise  of 
whut  is  to  come,  and  in  paper,  print,  binding,  and  price  do  not  a little  creuit  to  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  the  publisher.” — Times,  December  28, 1861. 

*•  Mr.  Booth  offers  us  this  great  benefit,  and  will  not  fail  to  meethis  reward.  What  he  has 
done  is,  for  general  readers  of  the  poet,  worth  more  than  all  the  criticism,  and  illustration,  and 
commentary  which  the  two  anda  half  centuries  since  Shakespeare  died  have  produced.” 

Press,  January  18,  1862. 

‘‘Tliis  ‘ cheerful  semblance*  of  the  First  Folio  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
Shukespeare  upon  whose  shelves  a copy  of  the  goodly  volume  issued  by  Isaac  laggard  and 
Edward  Blount  in  1623  is  not  to  be  found.” — Notes  and  Queries,  January  18.  1862. 

” Tlic  Reprint  is  executed  in  a style  which  surpasses  the  expectation  to  which  its  announce- 
ment gave  rise.”— .3fo7*nin/7  Post,  January  18,  1862. 

*•  Without  desiring  to  underrate  the  labours  which  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  have 
brought  to  bear  on  his  plays,  or  to  deny  the  services  these  gentlemen  have  rendered  in  clearing 
a^vtt.y  many  obscurities  and  in  resolving  many  doubtful  readings,  it  may  with  justice  be  said 
that  the  most  commendable  act  performed  of  late  years  in  Shakespeareology  is  that  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  public  a simple  reproduction  of  the  folio  of  1623.  That  rare  edition 
hus  always  been  the  fountain-head  of  authority,  though  somewhat  choked  by  weeds  of  error. 
In  plucking  these  away, emendators have  too  often  ‘ plucked  out  brain  and  all,’  their  improve- 
ments frequently  serving  to  destroy  the  most  Shakespearean  of  Shakespeare’s  fancies.” 

Daily  Tehgraph,  3 unuQ.xy  20, 1862. 

**  With  regard  to  the  literal  accuracy,  which  is  the  great  desideratum,  we  believe  every 
reliance  may  be  placed  unon  it ; and  are  assured  that  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  its  perfect  fidelity.” — Criiic,  January  25,  1862. 

" Even  recarding  the  folio  of  1623  as  a mere  lite.  ary  curiosity,  it  will  be  no  slight  boon  to  find 
the  plays  of  our  great  poet  reproduced  in  the  very  text  in  which  they  were  first  given  to  his 
countrymen,  but  at- such  a cost  that  almost  every  student  may  place  upon  his  shelf  a prize 
which  hevetofore  none  but  the  very  wealthy  could  have  hoped  to  acquire.”— ivea's, 
February  8,1862. 

” Mr.  Booth’s  Reprint  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  and  accuracy  as  it  is  for  cheapness.  Indeed, 
we  Know  of  no  book  of  late  times  which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  the  combination  of  all 
tlicsi-  excellencies.  In  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Booth  we  will  not  quarrel  with  his  departure  from 
the  form  of  the  old  folio  and  its  more  legible  type.”— i'pectofor.  February  8, 1862 

*'  ISIr.  Booth  requires  no  better  justification  for  reproducing  his  Reprint  of  the  folio  in  newly- 
cut  tj  pe  than  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  certain  passages— nay  pages— of  this  Berlin 

rhotolithotraphed  reproduction Bad  as  Isaac  Juggard  and  Edward  Blount’s  types  were 

they  were  not  so  bad  as  the  frequent  blurriness  and  missing  of  dots  and  strokes  on  this  reproduc- 
tion make  them.” — eader,  October  22,  1864. 

“ A Reprint  of  the  First  Folio,  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  was  published  in  1807.  A Second 
Re’iint  is  now  in  course  of  publii  ation  by  Mr.  L.  Booth.  The  First  Part,  containing  the 
Comi  (lies,  has  already  appeared.  It  is  probably  the  most  correct  reprint  ever  issued.”- The 
Cambridge  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.  Prelace,  p.  xxvi. 


LONDON  : L.  BOOTH,  307  REGENT  .STREET,  W. 


ME.  PENJSTELIi’S  3STEW  VOLUME. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

CRESCENT  ? 

.Knd  other  Lyrics. 

By  n.  CHOLMOnuELEY  PENNELL, 

Author  of  ” Puck  on  Pegasus.” 


LONDON  : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 

In  December,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ELSIE  ; 

FLIGHTS  INTO  FAIRY-LAND; 

And  other  Poems. 

By  J.  CRAWFORD  WILSON, 

Author  of  “Jonathan  01daker,l’  &c. 


LONDON  ; EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W, 
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COMBE. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  RELK^ON.  Fourth  Edition,  5s. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS.  The  Henderson  Edition  (being  the  Ninth),  trown  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  bd.j  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d.  1 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Second  Edition,  7s.  Cd.;  the  Peoples  Edition,  2s. 

A SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  Fifth  Edition,  2 vols.  15s 
ELT.JIENTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  Ninth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLsneS  of  phrenology.  Tenth  Edition,  Is. 

Maclaciilax  & Stewart,  Edinburgh 
LoNaMAai  & Cu.,  and  Sjupkin.  IiIabsball,  .&  Q>.,  London* 


NEW  BOOKS 

PTJBMSnED  BY 

BELL  & DALDY. 

■ 

Imp.  8vo.  ornamental  clotli,  21s. 

MRS. GATT Y’S  PARABLES  from  NATURE; 

with  Notes  on  the  Natural  Historj’’.  The  Four  Series  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter,  C.  W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.R.A., 
Lorenz  Frdhlich,  W.  B.  Scott,  E.  B.  Jones,  H.  Weir,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf, 
W.  P.  Burton,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and  Chas.  Keene. 

FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  16  Illustrations,  Second 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

THIRD  and  FOURTH  SERIES,  15  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

Price  9s.  , 

THE  CUSTOMS  and  TRADITIONS  of 

PALESTINE.  Illustrating  the  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By 
Dr.  E.  PiEROTTi,  Author  of  “ Jerusalem  Explored.” 

Small  4to.  with  220  lUustrations,  31s.  6d. 

THE  ARTIST’S  EDITIONof  WASHINGTON 

IRVING’S  SKETCH-BOOK. 

4to.  half  morocco,  21s. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL  STUDIES 

by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  Etched  by 
Joseph  Fisher. 

4to.  half  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

FAC-SIMILES  of  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES 

by  Raffaelle,  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  Etched  by  Joseph 
Fisher,  with  Introduction  and  Descriptions. 

These  volumes  give  faithful  representations  of  this  matchless  CoUeotion  of 
Drawings,  collected  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  purchased  by  the 
University  for  £7,000. 

DIHUEES,  WINES,  AND  DESSERTS. 

Crown  8vo.  9s. 

HOST,  and  GUEST  : a Book  about  Dinners, 

Wines,  and  Desserts.  By  A.  V.  Kirwan,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

Imperial  8ro.  35s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ELZEVIR  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  Edited  by  Mr.  Keightley.  In  One  handsome  Volume, 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  the  finest  paper,  with  Initials  and 
Ornaments. 

Royal  8vo.  15s. 

THE  GNOSTICS  and  their  REMAINS,  Ancient 

and  Mediasval.  By  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ Antique  Gems.’' 


Third  Edition,  improved,  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. ; antique,  calf,  36s. ; 
morocco,  Haj’day,  40s. 

DAILY  READINGS  for  a YEAR,  on  the 

LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  the 
Rev.  Petek  Young,  M.A. 

3 vols.  Svo.  42s. 

A COMMENTARY  on  the  GOSPELS  for 

the  SUNDAYS  and  other  HOLY  DAYS  of  the  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Cripplegate.  Vol.  I.  Advent  to 
Easter,  15s.  Vol.  II.  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  14s. 
Vol.  III.  Seventeenth . Simday  after  Trinity  to  Advent,  and  other  Holy 
Days,  13s. 


LONDON^  BELL  & DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  GALLERY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  by 

the  Eev.  Thomas  Milnee,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  “Gallery  of  Nature,”  &c. 
in  one  Handsome  Volume,  containing  B53  high-class  Wood  Engravings,  6 Steel 
Plates,  and  11  Maps,  prepared  expressly  for  the  work  hy  Bartholomew,  and 
beautifully  printed  in  colours,  will  be  ready  before  Christmas,  price  One 
Guinea. 


THE  GALLERY  of  NATURE  ; a Pictorial 

and  De.scriptive  Tour  through  Creation.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.  One  handsome  vol.  ISs. 

’‘In  the  ‘Gallery  of  Nature’  is  presented  a treneral  view  of  the  leading  appearances  of 
’ Physical  Nature  ’ — the  economy  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth— with  incidental  notices  of  the 
Prouress  of  Discovery  and  Pictorial  Representations  of  Remarkable  Phenomena  and  Interesting 
Localities.” 

“ Written  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style,  and  profusely  illustrated,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  gained  a position  above  all  the  simdar  works  of  the  day.” 


THE  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  of  SCOTLAND, 

from  the  Reformation  till  the  Rebellion  in  1745.  By  Robert  Chambers, 
3 vols.  40s. 

“Full  to  overflowing  of  notices  of  most  important  events,  most  quaint  and  picturesque  inci- 
dents, most  telling  and  piquant  anecdotes.”— RooA:scl^cr. 


LIFE  and  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Library  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  4 or  2 vols. 
20s. 

“ The  completest  presentation  of  the  Poet  now,  or  likely  to  be  hereafter,  in  existence.” 

“ No  new  life  of  Burns  need  ever  be  written,  and  no  new  edition  of  his  works  so  satisfactory 
as  this  of  Mr.  Chambers  will  ever  be  read.” 


THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

Standard  Edition.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  1,600  Woodcuts.  7 vols. 
royal  8vo.  £4. 

“ ‘ The  Pictorial  History  of  England’  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  required  by  the  popular  taste 
of  the  present  Edinburgh  litview. 


PICTORIAL  BIBLE.  Splendidly  Illustrated 

by  Steel  Engravings,  Woodcuts,  and  Maps ; with  Notes  by  John  E^tito,  D.D., 
F.S.A,  Also  containing  Notes  regarding  the  Discoveries  of  Layard  and  others. 
4 vols.  cloth,  £2  8s. ; half  calf,  marbled  edges,  £3  16s. ; morocco,  or  calf 
extra,  gilt,  £4  4s. 

“ ‘ Kitto’s  Pictorial  Bible,’  beyond  comparison  the  best  illustrated  Bible,  and  containing  the 
blest  commentary  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  British  press.”— 
March  14, 1868. 


CYCLOPAEDIA  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

THEE.  A Critical  and  Biographical  History  of  English  "Writers  in  all 
Departments  of  Literature.  Illustrated  by  Specimens  of  their  Writings. 
2 vols.  cloth,  IGs. ; half  calf,  20s. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL.  _ Third  Series, 

Completed  (December  1863)  in  20  vols.  £4  10s. 

Note. — A New  Series  begins  in  January  1864. 


THE  BOOK  of  DAYS ; a Miscellany  of  Popular 

Antiquities,  and  Repertory  of  Old  Fireside  Ideas.  Elaborately  Illustrated. 
2 vols.  price  One  Guinea. 

Will  be  complete  at  the  end  of  December. 

’*  The  most  curious  of  their  issues.” 

“ A highly  attractive  compilation  of  matters  collected  from  a thousand  sources,  and  full  of 
•wisdom  and  goodness.” 

“ A never-exhausted  mine  of  entertaining  and  informing  reading  for  those  of  every  age  and 
condition.” 

“ A Poor  Man’s  Cyclopaedia.” 

CHAMBERS’S  INFORMATION  for  the 

PEOPLE.  2 vols.  cloth,  IGs. ; half-calf,  20s. 

This  Work  contains  Information,  popularly  tvrltten,  on  almost  every  subject 
In  Science  and  Art. 

THE  ATLAS  for  the  PEOPLE,  consisting  of 

32  Quarto  and  4 Polio  Maps,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours ; with  a Descriptive 
Introduction  and  Copious  Index.  Eoyal  4to.  cloth,  15s. 


CHAMBERS’S  LIBRARY  for  YOUNG 

PEOPLE.  First  Series.  20  vols.  cloth,  20s. ; or,  10  vols.  cloth  gilt,  20s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Dennis  Donne,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 
price  31s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

BROKEN  to  HARNESS:  a Story  of  English 

Domestic  Life,  3 vols.  31s,  6d.  [Second  Edition,  r,eady, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“A  better  work  of  fiction  has  not  for  many  a week  come  under  our  notice.  From  beginning 
to  end  we  have  read  it  with  lively  interest.”— _4<Aencew»«,  November  26. 

‘ It  is  a spirited,  effective  tale  of  to-day,  full  of  people  one  understands.  Of  the  shoals 
of  novels  now  pouring  into  lUudie's,  ‘ Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  for  sheer  re^ableness  by  far  the 
best."— iSpeefafor,  November  26. 

“ Once  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  has  been  read.” 

...  J/brn/nfl' 67ar,  November  16. 

loany  one  acquamted  with  London  life  ‘ Broken  to  Harness ' is  a photographic  gallery. 

Reader^  November  26. 

KTEW  WOEK  ONT  FIELD  SPORTS. 

THE  TEXAN  RIFLE  HUNTER ; or.  Field 

Sports  on  the  Prairie.  By  Captain  Flack,  late  of  the  Texan  Rifle 
Rangers.  1 vol.  10s.  6d.  [On  Wednesday. 

N.B.  The  Adventures  in  this  Book  are  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  amid  scenes  where  the  Sportsman  has  to  rely  upon  his  gun 
and  his  own  alertness  for  safety. 


SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ Sackville  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  LIEUT.  WABNEPOBD,  B.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT.  By  the  Author  of 

“Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  ^ Ready. 


MAGGIE  BELL.  By  Warwick  Holme,  Author 

of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.”  2 vols.  21s.  [Ready. 


NEW  WORK  ON  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

THE  DOBBS  FAMILY  in  AMERICA.  By 

Our  Own  “ Special,  ” Cokrespondent.  1 vol.  1 Os.  6d. 

[On  Wednesday. 

*,*  This  remarkable  Volume  comprises  a true  and  particular  account 
of  the  Men  in  Office — Civil,  Military,  and  Political — the  Eveniug 
Reunions,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Peculiarities  of  Society  in  general, 
but  especially  of  Washington  and  New  York,  as  seen  from  the 
Diplomatic  point  of  view. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

4 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY 
AUDLEY’S  SECRET,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  3 vols.  31s. ‘6d. 

N.B. — Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off;  the  Fifth 
Edition  is  just  ready. 


HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

CELLEs  Wraxall,  Bart.  2 vols.  21s. 


CASPAR  TRENCH ARD.  By  Bracebridge 

IIemyxg.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell.,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 


DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  A new 

Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Ad.lms. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

GYJIAN.  2 vols.  21s. 


THE  BEE-HUNTERS.  By  Gustave  Aimard. 

3 vols.  31s.  Gd. 


MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


W.  & R.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 
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BLACKIE  & SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols.  imp.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  now  ready,  34s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BIBLE  DICTIONARY, 

Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal.  By  numerous 
Eminent  Writers,  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  Patkiok  Faih- 
BAiRjf,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Typology  of  Scripture,”  &c.  Illustrated 
with  700  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 


1 large  vol.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  Dic- 
tionary, Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  By 
.loHN  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  The  Pronunciation  by  Richard  Coll,  E.S.A. 
Above  800  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  Work  may  be  had  also  with  18  Supplementary  Engravings  on 
Steel,  30s. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  Dictionary  as,  next  to  the  more  costly  and  cumbrous 

•Imperial,’  the  very  best  iliat  lias  yet  been  compiled.” London  Review. 

*•  An  admiittble  Dictionary,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.” 

Rrtss.  : 

2 vols.  imp.  8vo.  2,888  pp.  cloth,  ^4.  ! 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY : English,  ' 

Technological,  and  Scientific.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Litera-  | 
ture.  Science,  and  Art ; and  containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  ’ 
Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous  English  Dic- 
tionaries. By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  above  2,500 
Engravings  on  Wood. 

“ Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but  so  far  as  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted  hus  made  some  approach  towards  perfection." 

British  Quarterly  Review. 


Imp.  4to.  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £b  5s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY  : a Series  of  above  100  carefully  Coloured  Maps,  em- 
bracing the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  the  Latest  Political  Divisions 
of  Territory  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index  of  nearly  120,000  Places. 

“ Beyond  comparison  the  best  collection  of  maps  which  has  yet  been  made.” 

„ -r  « 3romwg  Herald. 

rinally,  an  Index  of  no  less  than  120,000  names  makes  this  excellwit  Atlas  a most  coa- 
Tenient  one  for  general  use  and  reference.”— Saturday  Review. 


2 vols.  imp.  8vo.  2,760  pp.  cloth,  £4  6s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER;  a General 

I^ctionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descrip- 
tive. Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  nearly  750 
Wood  Engravings. 

” Tins  excellent  boo^t  of  reference All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or 

short,  exhibit  a greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought 
practicable  m so  comprelieiisive  a work.”— Af/icneeum. 


4 vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £4. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt.  By  Charles  Macfarlane  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 
With  above  1,100  Eugraidugs  on  Wood. 

**Bv  far  the  most  beautiful  and  reallv  comprehensive  historv  of  the  nation  which  hoe  ever 
yet  arpeared.”_./o7m  DM. 


3 vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £3  3s. 

A COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  of  INDIA, 

from  the  First  Landing  of  the  English  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt ; including  an  outline  of  the  Earlj'  History  of  Hindostan.  By  i 
Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate.  With  above  500  Engravings  on  I 
Wood. 

**  We  commend  this  able  work  as  the  best  popular  lustory  of  India  that  has  yet  been 
Written.  — Index. 


NEW  WORKS. 


THE  CONVERSION  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

PIEE  : the  Boyle  Leetiu-ea  for  the  Year  18G-1.  By  the  Kev.  Charles 
Meiuvale,  B.X).  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Vol.  II.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  RecreationB  of  a Countrj' 
Parson.”  [On  Becemher  17, 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PABSON  : Selections  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine  ” and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  8vo.  9s. 


HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2 vols.  8vo.  [/»  December, 


MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Whately.  .Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Additions,  separately,  2s. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  on  the  TRACTARIAN 

MOVEMENT,  A.D.  1833 — 184.').  By  Frederick  Oakf.ley,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Priest 
and  Canon  of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster ; formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College. 
1 vol.  post  8vo.  [/ji  a few  day,. 


THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

By  J.  C.  Jeafpreson,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Memb.  Inst, 
of  Civ.  Eng.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS,  People’s  Edition,  to  be  published  in  4 Monthly  Parts,  crown  8vo. 
price  Is.  each.  Part  I.  on  January  2,  1865. 

***  Uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Hietory  of 
England  just  completed. 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  complete  in  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  IGs. 
cloth ; or  4 vols.  in  Two,  price  26s.  in  tree-calf  by  RiviSre. 


10 

TASSO’S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated  into  English  Terse  by  Sir  John  Kingston  jAitES,  Kt.  M.A.  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  14s. 


THE  HANDBOOK  of' DINING;  or,  Corpu- 
lency and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered.  From  the  French  of  Brillat- 
Savarin,  by  L.  F.  SnipsoN.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


12 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH.  By 

SODTHWOOD  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  New  Plates.  8vo. 

[On  December  12. 

13 

DAY-DREAMS.  A New  Volume  of  Poems, 

reprinted  (partly)  from  “ Once  a Week.”  By  John  Andrews,  B.A.,  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


New  and  revised  Edition,  7 vols.  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £1. 

THE  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  or, 

Conversations-Lexicon : being  a General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
Literature,  Biography,  and  Politics.  With  Preliminary  Dissertations, 
by  Distinguished  W riters.  Illustrated  by  154  pages  of  Steel  Engravings 
and  14  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  the 
present  Edition  Alterations  and  Corrections  have  been  made,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Supplement,  render  the  work  a 
satisfactory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day. 


1 large  vol.  cloth,  31s.  fid. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT  : a Guide 

to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kiichen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory;  Greenhouse,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  With  a Copious  Calendar  of  Garaening  Operations.  By 
Robert  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  thq  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens.  Illustrated  bv  numerous  Epgra’vings  and  Coloured 
Plates.  ■ \ 

thorough  and  practical  work  on  gardening,  useful  aliketo  the  gentleman  amateur 
ana  vve  practical  gardener. ”—iico«o7n^s^ 


LONDOU;  BLACKIE  & SON,  44  PATERNOSTER  ROW; 
'tRD  SOLD  BX  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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JACOB’S  FLIGHT  ; or,  a Pilgrimage  to 

Harau,  and  thence  in  the  Patriarch’s  Footsteps  into  the  Promised  Land.  By- 
Mrs.  Beke.  With  an  Introduction  and  a Map  by  Dr.  Beke.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Illustrations.  [On  December  16. 


THE  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VALLEYS  : an 

Historical  Romance.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bramley-Moore,  M.A.  Second  Edi- 
tion, in  1 vol.  with  Illustrations,  price  5s. 

16 

LYRA  MYSTICA:  Hymns  and  Verses  on 

Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Oeby  Shipley, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD 

find  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illustrated  ■witli  mirnerous  Wood  Eu- 
gra^diigs  from  the  Old  Masters.  Cro'W'n  4to.  price  033.  cloth ; or  £5  5s. 
in  morocco  by  Riviere. 


Londctt ; LONGMa).::,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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I 

3STEW  OHBISTMAS  BOOKS.  ' 


Immediately,  small  4to. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF 
BEITTANY. 

By  TOM  TAYLOR. 

Tfanilated  from  the  ” Barsnz-Breiz  ” ofVicomte  Hersart  de  la  Villrmarqu£. 
'With  some  of  the  Original  Melodies,  Harmonized 

By  Mrs.  TOM  TATLOE. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Tissot,  J.  E.  Millais, K. A.,  J.  Tenniel,  C.  Keene.  E.  Corbould. 
and  11.  K.  Browne. 

i 

Next  week,  extra  fcp.  8vo. 

STORIES  OF  NUMBER  NIP. 

By  MARK  LEMON. 

With  6 Illustrations  by  Charles  Keene. 

Next  week,  New  Volume  of  “The  Golden  Treasury  Series.** 

A BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  RedclyfFe.” 

With  ft  Vignette,  from  a Statuette  of  Miss  Nightingale,  handsomely  bound,  4s.  6d. 

Next  week,  fcp.  8vo. 

LITTLE  WANDERLIN, 

AKB  OTHER  EAIRT  TALES. 

■ , By  ANNIE  and  E.  KEARY, 

Authors  of  “Sidney  Grey,”  “Heiress  of  Asgard,”  &c. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  81s. 

THE  AARBERGS. 

By  ROSAMOND  HERVEY. 

Next  week,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingberd.” 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

SECOND  ANNEAL  PUBLICATION. 

This  day  is  published,  10a.  6d. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK: 

A Statistical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
States  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Civilized  World 
for  the  Year  1865. 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

MACMILLAN  ft  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  day  is  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

LEONORE : A TALE. 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  GEORGIANA  LADY  CHATTERTON. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Shortly  will  be  publiahed, 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM. 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 

Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


By  the  same  Author, 

Lately  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

A FRENCH  ETON; 

Or,  Middle  Class  Education  and  the  State. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

HEW  HOVEL  BY  THE  BEV.  J.  C.  M.  BELLEW. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Librariea,  3 vola. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  C.  M.  BELLEW. 

HURST  St  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  7s*  6d. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  SECESSION. 

By  the  iftarquess  of  LOTHIAN. 

William  blackwood  & sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

CAPTAIH  GBAHT’S  HIBE  JOUEHAL. 

On  December  14  will  be  published,  1 vol.  8vo.  with  Map  of  the  Author’s  Route,  1.^. 

A WALK  ACROSS  AFRICA; 

Or,  Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal. 

By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  GRANT, 

Captain  H.M.  Bengal  Army. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Next  week  will  be  published,  small  4to.  bound  in  gilt  cloth, 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  POETRY. 

Translated  by  Lady  JOHN  MANNERS. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

This  day  is  published,  cro^vn  8vo.  6s. 

EURIOSO  ; 

Or,  Passages  from  the  Life  of  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven. 
From  the  German. 

CAMBRIDGE  : DEIGHTON,  BELL.  & CO.  LONDON : BELL  &.  DALDY. 

HEW  HOVEL. 

Now  ready,  3 vols. 

OSWALD  CRAY. 

A 'New  Kovel. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  &c. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 

In  ft  few  days  will  be  published,  l handsome  vol.  6vo.  with  Frontispiece 
and  16  Tinted  Illustrations, 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  R.Y.S. 

“ EVA.” 

By  ARTHUR  KAVANAGH. 

DUBLIN  : HODGES,  SMITH,  & CO.,  GRAFTON  STREET, 

Publishers  to  the  University. 

D.  NUTT’S 

DEPOT  FOR  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

’ FOREIGN  BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW,  IN  EVERT  BRANCH  OP  LITERATURE- 

I 

I Weekly  and  Semi-  Weekly  Importations  from  the  Continent. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  NOT  IN  STOCK  EXECUTED  AS  QUICKLY  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

Hlegantly  Bound  Books  for  Christmas  Presents. 

Periodicals  and  He^rspapers  supplied  by  post. 

catalogues  gratis. 

Subscriptions  for  Periodicals  for  1865  should  be  ordered  immediately. 

LONDON : D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND,  W.C. 

PEOPOSED  BAILWAYS  IH  LOHDOH  AHD  TEH 
MILES  EOUHD. 

Preparing  for  publication, 

A MAP  OF  PEOPOSED  RAILWAYS 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS, 

DEPOSITED  AT  THE  PRIVATE  BILL  OFFICE,  NOVEMBER  30,  1864, 
FOR  SESSION  1865. 

Also, 

THE  RAILWAYS  IN  OPERATION,  CONSTRUCTING, 
AND  SANCTIONED. 

In  Sheets,  2s.  6d. ; Mounted,  in  Case,  4s.  6d. 

LONDON ; EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CP‘=’^S*  S-W. 

And  all  Booksellers. 
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MAPS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

EDWARD  STANFORD, 

6 CHAEING  CROSS,  S.W. 


STANFORD’S 

LIBRARY  AND  COUNTING-HOUSE 
MAPS : 

A Wew  Series  of  Chartograpliic  Kepresentations  of  the  Great 
Divisions  of  the  Globe. 

CONSTRUCTED 

By  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

Editor  of  “ The  Physical  Atlas,”  &c.  &c. 


Size  of  each  Map,  65  inches  by  58.  Full  Coloured  and  Mounted  to  fold  in  Cloth 
Case,  £3 ; Morocco  Case,  £3  13s.  6d. ; on  EoUer  Varnished,  £3  ; 

on  Spring  Eoller,  £8.  1 

i 

THE  SERIES  COMPRISES:  j 

EUROPE.  Scale,  60  miles  to  an  inch; 

ASIA.  Scale,  110  miles  to  an  inch;  I 

AFRICA.  Nearly  ready ; 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Scale,  83  miles  to  an  inch; 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  Scale,  83  miles  to  an  inch;  and  i 
AUSTRALASIA.  Scale,  64  miles  to  an  inch. 

The  Public  and  the  Press  have  given  the  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  ^ 
Maps ; while  the  Royal  Family,  Statesmen,  and  Diplomatists,  as  well  as  Military  ! 

other  Practical  Authorities  of  the  highest  standing,  have  confirmed  their  supe-  i 
riorlty  by  private  patronage,  and  by  introducing  the  Maps  into  the  Libraries  of  the 
Legi^ature,  the  C^ef  Offices  of  the  State,  and  the  principal  Clubs.  , 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Scale,  5 miles  to  an  inch.  Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  Morocco  Case,  £3  13s.  6d. ; 
Eoller,  Varnished,  £4  4s. ; Spring  Roller,  £6  6s. 


LOHDON. 

STANFORD’S 

LIBRARY  MAP  OF  LONDON 
AND  ITS  SUBURBS, 

i 

On  the  Scale  of  6 inches  to  a mile,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Ordnance  Block  j 
Plan,  thoroughly  revised  and  completed  from  actual  Surveys  specially  undertaken  for  ' 
the  purpose,  with  details  of  Public  Buildings,  Parks,  and  various  Estates,  from  Original 
Documents.  The  Map  is  en^aved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  on  24  Steel  Plates ; 
the  size  of  each  sheet  is  15J  inches  by  12  inches  inside  the  border,  and  they  are  sold  * 
separately,  or  combined  in  any  way  to  form  Maps  of  Parishes,  Districts,  or  Resi- 
dential Environs.  The  complete  Map  measures  5 feet  2 inches  by  6 feet  inside  the 
border,  and  forms  one  of  Stanford’s  Library  Maps.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted 
for  suspension  and  reference  in  Public  OfBoes,  Libraries,  Counting-houses,  &c. 
Sheets,  Plain,  21s. ; Coloured,  in  a Portfolio,  31s.  6d. ; Mounted,  in  Morocco  Case,  or 
on  Roller,  Varnished,  £2  15s. ; on  Spring  Roller,  £5  5s.  Single  Sheets,  Plain,  Is. ; I 
Coloured,  Is.  6d. 

A Prospectus,  with  Key  Map,  indicating  the  division  into  Sheets,  and  its  adapt- 
ability for  various  administrative  purposes,  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  per  post 
for  One  Stamp. 

I 

SCOTLAND. 

Scale,  6|  miles  to  an  inch.  Coloured  uud  Mounted,  in  Morocco  Case,  £3  8s. ; 1 
Boiler,  Varnished,  £3  13s.  6d. ; Spring  Roller,  £5  6s. 

IBEIiAND. 

STANFORD’S 

NEW  MAP  OP  IRELAND, 

In  Counties  and  Baronies,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Ordnance  Sm-vey 
and  the  Census. 

Scale,  8 miles  to  an  inch.  Mounted,  in  Case,  10s.  6d. ; Roller,  Varnished,  15s. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Beale,  64J  miles  to  an  inch.  Coloured  and  Mounted,  ih  Morocco  Case,  £3  13fl.  6d. ; 
EoUer,  Varnished,  £3  ; Spring  Holler,  £6. 


***  A Catalogue  of  all  the  Best  Atlases,  Maps,  ank  Globes  may  be  had  free  j 
on  application,  or  per  post  for  One  'ptamp.  | 


EDWARD  STANFORD,  \ 

Agent,  h>  Appointment,  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps;  Geological  Survey  Maps, 
and  Admiralty  Charts, 

6 CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  SW. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


All  the  best  Books  of  the  Season  arc  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at 
MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample 
supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Clerical  and  other  Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries  and  Reading 
Room.s,  and  Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terras. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  10, 18G4. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Merchant  Shipping 
Agents,  intending  Emigrants,  and  others,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the 
DECEMBER  LIST  of  Books  withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  for 
SALE. 

This  List  contains ; Diary  of  Mary  Countess  Cowper ; Eastwick’s  Residence  in 
Persia ; Forsyth's  Life  of  Cicero  ; A Lady's  Visit  to  ManiUa  ; Mrs.  Smythe's  Resi- 
dence in  the  Fiji  Islands  ; Lumley’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera ; Phillips’s  Musical 
ReooUections ; Keble’s  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson ; Lady  Slraiigford’s  Visit  to  the 
Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic  ; Enoch  Arden  ; and  more  than  One  Thousand  other 
recent  Books,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  10, 1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  AND  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

A Revised  List  of  Sui-plus  Copies  of  Books  of  the  best  Authors  withdrawn 
from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  re-issued  in 
Ornamental  Bindings,  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  10,  1864. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  VOCAL 
MUSIC. 


HENRY  SMART. 

"Words  by  e.  d. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY’S  MOTHER.  Song  Fredekic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  FIRST  NIGHTINGALE.  Song  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  STAR  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 

Song  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  SWALLOW  CAME  AGAIN  IN 

SPRING.  Vocal  Duet  ...  ..  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  FISHERMAN’S  WELCOME. 

Song  V.  W.  Ellis  2 6 

POOR  FADED  FLOWERS.  Song  ...  Wellington  Guernsey  2 6 

COME  AGAIN  SPRING  Frederic  Enoch  ...  3 0 


J.  L.  HATTON. 

THE  OLD  BROWN  BIBLE.  Song  B.  S.  Mo-ntgojiery  ...  2 C 

THE  ELF  OF  THE  ROSE.  Song ...  B.  S.  Montgomery  ...  2 6 ' 

THE  CROSS  OF  OAK.  Song  ...  B.  S.  Montgomery  ...  2 6 


CHARLES  SALAMAN. 

AS  I DID  WALK  ONE  SUMMER’S 

DAY.  Song Anon.  17th  Centui’y,  ...  3 0 

Sung  by  Miss  LasceUes. 

T’AMO  D’AMOR  DOLCISSIMO. 

Romanza  2 6 

Composed  expressly  lor  Madame  Parepa. 


ASHDOWN  & PARRY,  18  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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BOOSEY  & CO.’S  MINIATURE  PIANO.  ' 

Price  17  Guineas,  in  a Walnut  Case,  full  Compass.  This  Instrument  is  confidently  recommended  as  the  best  cheap  Piano  before  the  public.  The  touch  and 

tone  are  alike  excellent,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  description. 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  TWENTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANO 

Is  in  a highly-finished,  elegant  Case,  with  every  modem  Improvement,  and  suitable  for  any  Drawing-room.  The  touch  is  elastic,  and  the 
tone  of  that  pure,  rich  quality  that  especially  distinguishes  first-cla.ss  English  Pianos. 

BOOSEY  & CO.’S  THIRTY-FIVE  GUINEA  PIANO 


Is  a model  Cottage  English  Piano,  and  no  better  can  be  desired.  It  is  in  a richly  ornamented  Case,  has  the  registered  Keyboard,  as  well  as  the  new  grand. 

compass  of  Seven  Octaves. 


PIANOFORTES  FOR  HIRE. 


EVANS’S  HARMONIUMS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BOOSEY  & CO.  beg  to  oft'er  the  following  PIRST-CLASS  HARMOKIUMS  at  the  greatly  reduced  prices  subjoined.  These  Instruments,  made  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Evans,  are  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  combine  the  highest  attributes  of  the  Harmonium,  including  Two 
Rows  of  Keys,  Pedals,  &c.  They  are  especially  recommended  to  Organists  for  private  practice,  to  Amateurs  who  desire  to  possess  a really  artistic 
Harmonium,  and  to  Clergymen  as  excellent  substitutes  for  the  Organ  in  Church  or  Chapel. 


No.  in  Catalocruc. 

9 \Vith  Two  Rows  of  Keys  answering  to  the  “Swell  and  Great”  upon  the  Organ,  \ 

and  Fourteen  Stops.  In  Oak  or  Mahogany,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  ...j 
10a  With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Fourteen  Stops.  The  Pedals  i 
compass  Two  Octaves  and  a Fourth,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  > 

Reeds ; Hand-blower  at  the  back,  &c.  In  Oak  Case J 

11  With  Two  Rows  of  Keys  and  Pedals,  Eighteen  Stops.  The  Pedals  com-  r 
paw  Two  Octaves  and  a Third,  with  Two  Stops  and  independent  Reeds  ; > 
Hand-blower  at  the  back.  In  very  handsome  Carved  Oak  Case  ...J 


Catalogue  price. 

66,  70,  and  75  Guineas. 


F.educed  price. 

40,  45,  and  50  Guineas. 


100  Guineas. 
130  Guineas. 


60  Guineas. 
85  Guineas. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S  ordinary  Stock  of  Harmoniums  comprises  tlie  following: 

The  COTTAGE  or  SIX-GUINEA  HARMONIUM,  which  has  a soft,  agreeable  qualitj'  of  tone,  suitable  for  a Small  Room. 
The  SCHOOL  or  TEN-GUINEA  HARMONIUM.  This  Instrument  has  a rich,  full  tone,  adapted  for  Class  Singing,  &c. 
CHURCH  HARMONIUMS,  at  25,  30,  and  40  Guineas,  very  powerful,  and  suitable  for  Places  of  Worship. 


NOW  READY,  ALL  THE  MUSIC  FROM 

J.  L.  HATTON’S  NEW  OPERA,  “ LOVE’S  RANSOM,” 

Performing  with  remarkable  success  at  the  Royal  English  Opera,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  VOCAL  MUSIC 

May  be  had  separately,  the  prmcipal  Songs,  d-c.  being  the  folloicing: 

8.  d. 

Gentle  flower,  can’st  thou  tell— Ballad,  sung  by  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington  2 6 
O,  blessed  Sleep,  that  giveth  rest — Reverie,  simg  by  Mdme.  Lemmens  Sherrington  2 6 
Alas  1 they  say  that  time  is  fleet — Duet,  sung  by  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington 


and  Mr.  G.  Perren  3 0 

My  own  native  vale— Song,  sung  by  Miss  Poole 2 C 

Farewell,  farewell,  my  mountain  life — Ballad,  sung  by  Mr.  G.  Perren  . . ..26 

Free  as  the  mountain  air — Hunter’s  Song,  sung  by  Mr.  G . Perren  . . . . 2 6 

I always  feared  a married  life— Song,  sung  by  Mr.  H.  Corri  3 0 

Recruiting  is  my  trade — Captain’s  Song,  simg  by  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  . . 3 0 

Learned  Wizard — Quartett  4 0 


The  Opera  complete  for  Voice  and  Pianoforte,  bound,  21s. 


PIAHOEOBTE  ABB  ANT  CEMENTS. 


e.  d. 

The  Overture,  arranged  by  the  Composer  . . . . ..40 

The  Ballet  Music  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 ^ 

\y.  11.  Cai^lcott.  The  Airs,  in  one  book  *'*  0 

Ditto  as  Duets  . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 

G-eorge  Forbes.  Myownnative  vale,  transcription  ..  3 0 

Rudolf  Nordmanx.  Gentle  Flower  . . . . 3 0 

Kuhe,  V.  Fantasia,  Love's  Ransom  . . 4 0 

Van  Maanex.  Love’s  Ransom  QuadriUe  - . • • • • • . 4 0 

Van  Maanen.  Love’s  Ransom  Talse  . . . • • • • • ..40 


Various  other  Arrangements  are  in  the  Press. 


OP^UNTIOXsTS  ODP 

“ Wc  arc  particularly  glad  to  record  the  success  of  Mr.  Hatton’s  Opera,  Jtose.  or  Love's  llctyisom. 
produced  on  Saturday  night  at  Cov'ent  Garden.  We  stated  unreservedly  our  opinion  tiuit 
HelveUyn  was  a quasi-failure,  and  we  have  been  justitied  by  the  result.  IlcIveUnnwin  an 
ambitious  failure  ; Jtose  is  an  unpretentious  success.  W e do  but  recoid  two  facts,  whicli  "we 
leave  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  composer  to  express  a decided  opinion  cu 
a new  opera  after  a single  hearing.  e may  be  allowed,  however,  to  slate  a general  impres.sion, 
that  the  flowing  melodies  w’Jiiph  abound  are  attractive  enough  to  secure  for  the  work  immediate 
attention,  and  that  the  exquisite  orchestration  cannot  fail  to  sustain  the  iuterest  thus  early 
excited."— DaiV?/  Telegraph. 

*•  Our  general  impression  is  simply  this,  that  Mr.  Hatton  is  a musician  of  rare  gifts  and 
acquirements;  that  lie  owns  a strong  and  legitimate  sympathy  with  the  great  works  of  the 
masters  whose  art  he  ibllows,  and  possesses,  moreover,  a coinimmd  over  technical  means,  the 
resources  without  which  not  even  the  simplest  thought  can  be  artistically  expressed,  wJiich 
many  more  gitted  composers  cannot  lay  just  claim  to.  With  all  our  knowledge  of,  and  love 
for,  the  best  ot  tlie  best  which  all  countries  have  liitlierto  produced,  we  own  tliat  a great  many 
pieces  in  Love  s'  Ransom  pleased  us  very  much,  and  that  its  author  is  entitled  to  rank  "with 
the  amest  whom  modern  musical  England  lias  shown  to  theivorld." Morniug  Post. 

‘The  i^mst  brilliant  success  yet  achieved  by  the  Royal  English  Opera  Company  it  is  our 
pleasant  office  now  briefly  to  report.  In  very  truth,  the  scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  the  sounds  of 
triumph  from  which  we  have  escaped  only  a very  short  time  before  we  must  be  at  press,  have 


• left  US  in  a state  of  comparative  bewilderment,  whicli  unfits  us  for  the  grave  obligations  of  ou»- 

office.  Rost,  or  Love's  Aansom— composed  by  a gentleman  whose  instincts  for  melody  ana 
jnasiery  of  the  laws  cf  his  art  are  second  to  none  of  Jiis  English  comemporaries.and  « ho.  enough 
he  has  done  enough  to  create  several  reputations,  has  yet  done  so  little  asalmostio  co«»promi8C 
Ills  own— is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a work  not  only  likely  to  become  popular  with  the  masses,  but 
entitled  to  the  earnest  respect  of  connoisseurs.  TJie  whole  production  is  inuiXediy  a freshness, 
afieedom,  a spontaneity,  and  an  unction,  if  we  may  nse  the  wordAn  which  the  anatomist 
inigJit  discover  faults,  but  to  the  fasciuatiou  and  force  of  which  tlie  ordinary  hearer  will  find  it 
impossible  not  to  yield."— 'IVmc5.  . . . . 

**  After  BO  many  failures  and  quasi-failurcs  in  the  efforts  of  native  musical  genius,  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  favourable  verdict  prono«hccd  ou  Mr.  Haltou  s new 
work  produced  by  the  Royal  English  Opera  Company  on  S‘‘iurdtty  last.  Rose,  or  Love's 
I Ransom,  contains  some  of  the  best  dramatic  music  from  t)»«  pen  of  an  Englishman  that  we 

* have  heard  during  recent  years.  Mr.  Hatton’s  music  wDi  doubtless  p^ve  as  attractive  to  the 

! pulilic  as  it  will  certainly  add  to  the  reputation  of  a tymposcr  already  held  in  higli  estimation, 
j although  comparatively  untried  in  dramatic  rau«A;  of  any  pretensions.  Mr.  Hatton's  opera  is 
' a w'ork  of  greater  promise  than,  any  similar  English  production  ; and  the  lault  will  rest 

! with  himself  if  he  does  not  make  his  present  deserved  success  n stui’ting-point  for  a creditable 
j cai'eer  as  a dramatic  composer."— London  Review.  December  3, 186t. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  IN  MUSIC. 


SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

THE  ST.  JAMES’S  ALBUM  for  1865  is  now  ready,  tound  in 

a novel  style,  gilt  edges,  and  yeij  beautifully  Illustrated,  21s.  The  Vocal  and  Pianoforte 
Mu^c  18  of  the  choicest  description,  and  the  Illustrations  include  a very  fine  Portrait  of 
M.  Gounod,  also  coloured  Portraits  of  those  popular  Actresses,  MadUe.  Stella  Colas  and 
Miss  Mane  Wilton,  besides  a number  of  other  beautiful  Designs. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

THE  MUSICAL  SCRAP-BOOK  contains  more  than  Three 

Hundred  Songs,  Ballads,  Pieces,  Fantasias,  Airs,  Selections  from  Operas,  Quadrilles, 
Vaises,  Polkas,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Melodies,  by  all  the  most  f^amous  Composers, 
forming  the  most  comprehensive  Collection  of  Popular  Music  ever  published  in  one 
volume,  and  an  indispensable  Companion  to  every  Pianoforte.  Splendidly  bound,  gilt 
edges,  78.  i>d. 

BOOSEY’S  NATIONAL  GLEE-BOOK  contains  Sixty  Glees, 

with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  Handsomely  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 


Half  a crown  each, 

ORATORIOS,  as  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  or  PRIZES. 

Complete  Vocal  Scores,  printed  on  fine  paper,  superbly  bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
•is.  6d.  each.  , ^ 

The  Messiah.  Judas  Maccabasus. 

The  Creation.  1 Israel  in  Egypt. 

Half  a crown  each, 

CLASSICAL  CHRISTjVL^S  PRESENTS  in  MUSIC,  bound 

in  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Od.  each. 

Handel’s  Sixteen  Songs.  I Mendelssohn’s  Twenty  Songs  in  Enghsh. 

Beethoven’s  Fifteen  Songs  in  English.  I Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night  e Dream. 

4b.  each. 

POPULAR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  in  MUSIC,  superbly 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  each.  ^ The  volumes  contain  more  than  120  pages  each,  and 
an  immense  Collection  cf  New  Music.  ^ « v , 

Ball-room  Music-book.  1 English  Song-book. 

Christy's  Minstrels’ Song-book.  Opera  &oug-bouk. 

Drawing-room  Pianorbrte-book.  Song-book. 

German  Song-book.  School  Music-book. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

The  renewed  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform  is  judi- 
ciously timed.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  conscientiously  believe  that  a large 
extension  of  the  constituent  body  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  ; but  the  whole  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  the  majority  of  the  Conservatives,  pledged  them- 
selves at  the  last  election  to  support  a Reform  Bill,  and  they 
are  well  aware  that,  after  the  approaching  dissolution,  they 
may  be  called  to  account  for  the  resolute  inaction  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Opposition  candidates  will  be  saved  from  much 
sophistry  and  embarrassment  by  the  simple  process  of  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  will  admit,  in  more  or  less 
circuitous  language,  that  they  made  a mistake,  and  they  will 
intimate  their  decided  intention  not  to  repeat  the  blunder. 
They  had  fancied  that  reforming  doctrines  had  become 
as  indispensable  a condition  of  office  as  acquiescence  in 
free  trade;  and,  as  it  was  neither  their  wish  nor  their 
duty  to  abdicate  their  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  they  preferred  even  rivalry  in  Reform  to  the 
helplessness  which  attaches  to  political  nonjurors.  It  seems 
that  even  their  most  experienced  advisers  believed  in  the 
practical'  sincerity  of  the  Liberals,  if  not  in  their  internal 
convictions.  The  objections  which  proved  fatal  to  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  experiment  in  Reform  had  failed  to  dissipate  the 
general  illusion,  and  it  was  still  expected  that  Lord  John 
Russell’s  alternative  project  would  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  his  political  allies.  As  soon  as  the  long-expected 
BHI  was  introduced,  it  appeared  that  all  parties  were  nearly 
of  one  mind,  and  their  harmonious  opinions  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  reverse  of  their  unanimous  professions.  There 
is  a story  of  a subaltern,  or  it  may  be  of  a curate,  Avho 
informed  his  friend  that  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or,  in 
the  clerical  form  of  the  legend,  with  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop.  “ How  luckily  it  happens,”  was  the  reply, 
“ that  I also  am  invited,  for  I will  call  at  your  lodgings, 
“ and  we  can  go  together.”  After  several  untenable  excuses 
for  declining  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  first  speaker  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  great  man’s 
dinner.  “ Are  you  not?  ” said  his  friend ; “ no  more  am  I.” 
The  present  Government  and  its  supporters  had  long 
suspected,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  their  opponents  were 
not  likely  to  take  their  seats  at  the  Reform  banquet.  The 
secret  of  their  own  engagements  was  better  kept,  and  the 
discovery  that  the  feast  w'as  altogether  fictitious  surprised  the 
baflied  Conservatives.  Those  who  remember  the  Se.ssion 
of  i860  are  well  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
John  Russell’s  project  was  smothered.  Every  Liberal 
critic  who  took  part  in  the  debate  retained  his  former  enthu- 
siasm for  abstract  Reform,  but  he  was  unfortunately  dissatisfied 
with  the  details  of  the  only  Bill  which  could  have  effected  his 
object.  Under  the  condemnation  of  the  faintest  possible 
praise  the  Bill  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and 
then  the  House  was  disappointed  to  find  that  there  was  no 
time  to  pass  a measure  which  had  gone  through  the  formality 
of  a second  reading  without  a division. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and  the  subsequent  refusal  to 
resume  the  discussion,  expressed  more  clearly  and  more 
credibly  than  words  the  genuine  opinion  of  Parliament.  Many 
members  had  been  hasty  and  insincere  in  their  language  on  the 
hustings,  but  when  they  deliberately  repented  they  were 
obviously  actuated  by  a sense  of  public  duty.  Most  of  them 
would  have  derived  popularity  and  personal  advantage  from 
obstinate  persistence  in  error,  and  they  would  at  least  have 
been  secure  from  the  taunts  of  their  few  Radical  colleagues. 
The  present  House  of  Commons  is  undeniably  guilty  of 
inconsistency,  but  on  the  question  of  Reform  it  has  displayed 
unusual  honesty  and  patriotism.  It  might  be  a sin  to  swear 
at  the  general  election  to  commit  a sin,  but  the  greater  sin  of 
keeping  the  sinful  oath  has  not  been  incurred.  It  remains  to 


be  seen  whether,  on  the  eve  of  a new  election,  similar  firmness 
will  be  maintained.  Herodias  naturally  takes  the  opportunity 
of  demanding,  at  Bradford  and  elsewhere,  the  fulfilment  of  an 
ancient  promise,  and  perhaps  the  next  House  of  Commons 
may  be  persuaded  to  decapitate  the  existing  Constitution.  It 
is  true  that  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  that  an 
opinion  which  is  unfashionable  among  the  educated  classes  is 
not  necessarily  a crime.  It  can  only  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty that  whatever  reforming  zeal  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  ensuing  Session  will  be  the  insincere  result  of  selfish 
motives.  The  honest  Reformers  who  addressed  the  late  meet- 
ing at  Bradford  are  fully  aware  that  those  who  share  their 
opinions  in  the  House  form  an  insignificant  minority.  Mr. 
Forster  drew  the  inference  that  no  change  in  the  representa- 
tive system  is  likely  to  be  effected  while  Lord  Palmerston 
remains  in  office.  Mr.  Baines  is  perhaps  a better  tactician 
when  he  recommends  a vigorous  pressure  on  Government  and 
on  the  House,  preparatory  to  the  dissolution.  As  it  is  the  in- 
terest ofReformers  to  force  members  to  say  what  they  notoriously 
cannot  think,  it  is  prudent  to  accompany  the  interrogatory 
with  visible  intimidation.  It  is  possible  that  a hundred  mem- 
bers may  approve  of  Mr.  Baines’s  Bill,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  voted  for  the  second  reading  in  the  last  Session.  An 
impending  election  will  probably  secure  at  least  fifty  additional 
converts. 

Personal  arguments,  though  practically  effective,  have  little 
influence  on  opinion.  In  substance,  they  often  depend  on  an 
individual  weakness,  and  they  are  intended  to  produce  a con- 
tinuance in  error.  When  the  younger  son  in  the  parable  went, 
after  aU,  to  work  in  the  field,  his  idle  companions  probably 
ridiculed  the  infirmity  of  purpose  which  had  led  him  to 
retract  his  original  defiance.  It  is  natural  that  Sir  Francis 
Crosslet  shoiild  regard  a broken  pledge  as  a breach  of 
a binding  contract  with  the  people ; but  the  primary  duty 
of  a member  of  Parliament  is  to  consult  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  in  this  respect 
performed  its  proper  function  to  the  best  of  its  maturer  judg- 
ment. The  reasons  which  have  influenced  its  change  of 
opinion  or  of  conduct  are  sufficiently  forcible  to  deserve  an 
answer  which  was  not  provided  at  Bradford.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  a new  and  larger  constituency  is  equivalent  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  present  voters,  or  at  least  of  the 
higher  and  more  intelligent  portion  of  their  body.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  many  of  those  who  stand  outside  are  fully 
on  a level  with  some  of  the  privileged  community  within ; 
but  the  Reformers  suggest  no  method  of  discriminating 
between  those  who  are  entitled  to  admission  and  the 
multitude  Avhich  will  burst  promiscuously  in  as  soon 
as  the  doors  of  the  Constitution  are  opened.  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  several  writers  on  moderate  reform, 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  imagining  contrivances  for 
mitigating  the  impending  danger.  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends 
are  perhaps  justified  in  their  objection  to  elaborate  devices, 
but  they  disregard  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  weigh 
with  their  more  thoughtful  opponents.  Fancy  franchises,  cumu- 
lative votes,  and  schemes  for  the  representation  of  minorities, 
are  designed  as  palliatives  of  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  establishment  of  a pure  democracy.  The  present  system 
roughly  accomplishes  the  same  results,  with  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  and  the  recommendation  of  actual  existence.  One  of 
the  Bradford  resolutions  affirms  that  it  is  imjust  to  exclude  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  from  any  share  in  what  is  in- 
accurately called  self-government.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  any  Constitution  is  unjust,  because  inexpedient,  which  is 
not  administered  by  a minority.  As  Mr.  Baines’s  Bill  would 
still  exclude  a large  majority  from  the  suffrage,  it  appears  tliat 
the  West  Riding  would  not  be  content  with  a loL  fianchise 
in  counties  and  a 61.  franchise  in  boroughs. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  are  probably  more  interested  in 
counting  their  resources  than  in  meeting  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents.  They  are  sangttino  in  their  hopes  of  advantage 
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from  a general  election,  but  their  main  reliance  is  on  their 
expected  chief.  Mr.  Forster  informs  the  country  that,  if  ib* 
does  its  duty,  it  “ shall  ” not  be  forsaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Baines,  in  a fit  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  longs  to  hear  the 
“ silver  trumpet  voice  of  Gladstone  ” exerted  in  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Eeform.  Although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  hopes  may  be  realized,  the  silver  trumpet  has  thus  far 
emitted  an  uncertain  sound.  During  the  debates  on  Lord 
Derby’s  Eeform  Bill,  it  performed  a fantasia  in  honour  of  small 
boroughs,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  uttered  the  loud 
note  of  universal  suffrage  blended  with  the  rights  of  man. 
The  Yorkshire  Eeformers  are  well  advised  in  professing  a 
confidence  which  may  probably  tend  to  justify  itself; 
but  Mr;  Gladstone’s  authority  may,  for  the  present,  be 
as  fairly  cited  by  the  strongest  antagonists  of  Eeform. 
His  ultimate  decision  will  perhaps  be  modified  by  the 
progress  of  a discussion  which  has  scarcely  recom- 
menced. If  it  should  appear  that  the  future  House  of 
Commons  is  opposed  to  democratic  theories,  an  expectant 
Prime  Minister  will  probably  think  that  the  rights  of  man 
must  be  postponed  to  a more  favourable  opportunity.  Sir  F. 
Crossley  confesses,  ivith  generous  candour,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  judgment  which  he  had  formed  of  his  political 
adversaries  before  he  made  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  FoEster 
Avould  rather  convince  the  House  of  Commons  than  carry  his 
favourite  measure  by  a display  of  force,  nor  can  Mr.  Stans- 
EELD  or  Mr.  Baines  be  accused  of  violence  or  unfairness.  If 
the  advocates  of  Eeform  will  take  the  trouble  to  argue  the 
question  on  its  merits,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  tolerable 
compromise  may  be  discovered. 


THE  FKENCH  THM^AITES. 

THEEE  is  no  point  upon  which  the  French  and  English 
sj’-stems  of  government  exhibit  their  differences  in  more 
forcible  contrast  than  in  the  civic  administration  of  the  two 
capitals.  In  M.  Haussmann,  the  French  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  the 
glories  of  a paternal  government  culminate.  In  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Thwaites,  official  ministration  reaches  its  Nadir. 
There  are  few  men  in  France,  scarcely  excepting  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who  would  have  dared  to  vituperate,  not  in  special 
points,  but  as  a whole,  the  Paris  which  for  nearly  three  gene- 
rations has  been  unquestioned  king-maker,  and  which  is  still 
every  Frenchman’s  darling  ideal  of  all  that  the  earth  contains 
of  happiness  or  beauty.  We  in  England  are  not  very 
fond  of  London.  Most  Englishmen,  even  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  in  London,  look  upon  it  as  a grimy 
and  dismal  necessity,  in  which  life  can  only  be  made 
tolerable  by  trying  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  open 
air  or  sky.  But,  however  much  London  and  the  Londoners 
may  be  despised,  even  by  some  among  themselves,  we  cannot 
imagine  such  a speech  as  that  of  M.  Haussmann  proceeding 
from  Mr.  Thwaites  or  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  not  that  either 
of  those  worthies  would  be  likely  to  lose  his  place  as  a 
consequence  of  such  an  indiscretion ; indeed,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  for  his  fixed  and  unalterable  term  of  office,  is  as 
independent  as  the  judges.  But  they  are  officials  eminently 
of  the  English  type.  They  are  well  kept  in  order,  have  a 
salutary  fear  of  the  newspapers,  and  always  speak  and  act,  not 
as  if  they  were  in  any  sense  rulers,  but  as  the  well-chastened 
servants  of  a watchful  and  somewhat  capricious  master.  M. 
Haussmann  has  turned  Paris  upside  down,  scored  it  with 
streets,  and  bored  it  with  subways  until  he  feels  no  more 
scruple  at  deriding  the  human  beings  who  are  the  subject- 
matter  for  the  experiments  of  what  he  calls  his  “ asdility  ” 
than  an  agriculturist  would  in  grumbling  at  the  geological 
constituents  of  his  farm.  Our  own  metropolitan  authorities 
have  been  so  battered  between  the  attacks  of  the  ratepayers 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other,  that 
they  have  become  very  sceptical  whether  they  have  any 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  are  only  hoping  to  creep  through 
their  official  lives  in  peaceful  and  forgotten  inaction. 

The  comparison  is  not  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English- 
men. The  stoutest  stickler  for  the  doctrines  of  self-govern- 
ment recoils  from  the  representation  of  his  own  ideal  which 
he  finds  in  the  government  of  London,  especially  when  he 
compares  it  with  the  realization  of  the  opposite  idea  in  Paris. 
M.  Haussmann  may  have  a weakness  for  small  thunder,  and 
be  too  fond  of  parading  himself  as  the  Napoleon  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  but  his  government  of  Paris  is  really  a magnificent  piece 
of  despotism.  Mr.  Thwaites  may  be  pliant,  elastic,  unresist- 
ing— liying  as  lightly  as  a feather  before  the  popular  breeze, 
dancing  with  the  helpless  agility  of  a shuttlecock  upon  the 
battledores  of  Whitehall  or  of  Printing-House  Square.  But 
his  “ sedility  ” is  the  reign  of  a prosaic  chaos,  in  which  even 
the  poetry  and  the  picturesqueness  of  disorder  have  been  lost. 


M.  Haussmann  spends  his  money  like  a prince,  and  rather 
rejoices  to  run  the  iron  of  taxation  deep  into  the  soul  of  the 
refractory  Parisians.  There  is  something  ineffably  magnificent 
in  the  contempt  with  which  he  casts  out  the  weak  suggestions 
of  some  niggardly  theorists  who  have  dared  to  propose  to  him 
a reduction  of  the  city  dues.  His  milch-cow  thrives  under 
his  skilful  hands.  The  taxation  is  heavy,  but,  without  any 
additional  impost,  the  yield  grows  beyond  expectation  from 
year  to  year.  Enormous  public  works  have  been  constructed ; 
splendid  streets  have  been  opened ; the  very  area  of  the 
city  has  been  extended.  In  point  of  drainage,  and  water  .supply, 
everything  has  been  absolutely  reconstructed.  Churches  have 
been  built,  schools  founded,  hospitals  enlarged,  distress  more 
liberally  relieved,  the  estimates  of  civic  expenditure  are 
rising  at  every  point,  and  yet  Paris  is  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous than  ever.  The  revenue  is  increasing,  and  far  more 
than  balances  the  expenditure ; the  civic  debt  is  being  steadily 
extinguished ; and  yet  the  assistance  received  by  the  city  from 
the  State  has  been  trivial  in  amount — less,  in  proportion  to  its 
taxation,  than  has  been  accorded  to  the  provinces.  Nor  has  this 
been  done  by  thrusting  the  poor  outside  the  walls,  or  by  any 
undue  pressure  on  their  resources.  Statistics  show  that  the 
numbers  of  the  lowest  class  within  the  city  bounds  are  on  the 
increase  ; and  the  steady  fall  of  the  death-rate  shows  that  the 
sanitary  improvements  are  practical,  and  not  simply  theore- 
tical, and  that  the  room  which  has  been  gained  for  streets  of 
palaces  has  not  been  procured  by  the  overcrowding  of  the 
poor.  The  figures  of  French  statisticians  are  generally 
trustworthy,  atid  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  those  which 
M.  Haussmann  has  printed  at  such  elaborate  length  in  the 
Moniteur.  Every  Londoner  knows  how  deeply  contrasted 
would  be  the  tale  that  Mr.  Thwaites  would  have  to  tell,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  give  the  same  kind  of  account.  The  death- 
rate  is  rising,  and  has  been  rising  for  some  time.  The  thorough- 
fares are  impassable,  and  no  improvements  (above  ground) 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; no  streets  of  palaces  have  risen 
up  ; but  the  poor  have,  nevertheless,  been  driven  to  walk  for 
miles  from  their  homes  to  their  work  in  London,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  constantly  at  its  wits’  end  for 
money.  It  is  premature  to  pronounce  upon  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  main  drainage  scheme.  All  we  know  of  it 
as  yet  is,  that  it  has  added  another  specimen  to  our  extensive 
collection  of  epidemics,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ the 
“ main  drainage  plague.”  But  nothing  has  been  done  to 
beautify  the  streets,  nor,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results,  to 
lessen  the  hopeless  impediments  to  traffic.  Everything  is  left 
to  itself,  except  the  collection  of  rates. 

Is  the  contrast  real  ? And,  if  so,  are  constitutional  forms 
so  much  superior  to  Imperial  forms  as  Ave  have  been  used  to 
think?  The  question  has  often  been  suggested  by  hasty 
reasoners  in  reference  to  this  very  matter  of  metropolitan  im- 
provement. But  it  cannot  be  fairly  raised  upon  this  point.  In 
the  first  place,  the  administration  of  this  great  city  is  not  an 
average  specinien  of  constitutional  government,  but  the  most 
cunningly-constructed  anarchy  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man.  Constitutional  government  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  aggregation  upoD  one  area  of  management  of  a number  of 
co-ordinate  authorities  with  ill-defined  powers,  litigious 
tempers,  and  ample  opportunities  for  quarrelling.  Nor,  again, 
does  it  mean  the  exclusive  rule  of  ambitious  grocers.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Parliament  has  hot  courRge  to  address 
itself  to  the  task  of  giving  municipal  institutions  to 
this  great  capital.;  and  it  is  equally  unfortunate  that  mu- 
nicipal good  government  is  not  sufficiently  valued  by 
our  more  independent  classes  to  induce  them  to  face  the 
labour  of  taking  a part  in  it.  But  this  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  depositaries  of  power  at  one  particular  period  is  hardly 
an  objection  to  any  given  form  of  political  constitution  ; and  if 
it  Avere,  it  might  easily  be  paralleled  from  absolutist  examples. 
But  the  Avhole  difficulty  is  less  in  the  institutions  than  in  the 
people  Avho  Avork  them.  We  do  not  naturally  generate  good 
administrators  in  England.  The  climate,  or  the  soil,  or  the 
smoke,  or  something  that  we  cahhot  alter  is  unfavourable  to 
their  production.  Even  Imperial  institutions  Avould  not  pro- 
duce a M.  Haussmann  in  London,  any  more  than  popular  elec- 
tion Avould  create  a Mr.  ThavAites  in  Paris.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  aspirations  after  “ a revolutionary  reform  in  our 
“ system  of  public  Avorks  ” were  realized,  and  that,  for  thd 
special  benefit  of  London,  a Prefecture  of  the  Thatnes  Avere 
set  up,  who  should  we  have  to  fill  it?  What  authority 
could  Ave  trust  Avith  the  duty  of  selecting  our  “aedile”? 
There  Avould  be  only  two  possible  patrons  to  Avhom  the  choice 
could  be  referred — the  CroAvn  and  the  Prime  Minister ; and 
in  either  case  Ave  may  form  a shreAvd  guess  at  the  name  of 
the  probable  nonainee.  If  the  patronage  were  left  Avith  thd 
CroAvrt,  Mr.  Cole  iVould  be  our  Prefect ; if  it  were  given  to 
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the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cowper  would  occupy  that  position. 
Would  London  be  much  enraptured  at  the  change  ? If  the 
imagination  can  carry  us  over  a few  years  of  such  a rule, 
should  we  not  at  the  end  of  them  be  lamenting  our  aboli.slicd 
elections,  and  yearning  for  our  long-lost  Tiiwaites  ? 

Apart  from  all  these  considerations,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  something  very  deceptive  in  the  energy  which  a 
newly-founded  despotism  is  apt  to  show  in  all  departments  of 
administration.  During  a brief  period  of  transition,  it  combines 
the  advantages  oftwodilferent  types  of  polity.  It  has  the  men  who 
were  trained  as  freemen  workingwith  the  mechanical  anduner- 
ring  unity  of  despotism.  The  despotic  machine  is  matchless  in  its 
structitre  ; but  the  materials  of  Avhich  it  is  composed  are  apt  to 
be  feeble,  or  even  rotten.  But,  in  its  early  years,  it  works  with 
the  men  who  have  learnt  energy  and  self-reliance  under  the 
discipline  of  freedom,  and  gives  to  their  efforts  its  own  perfect 
organisation.  The  evils  of  despotism  are  not  tested  until  the 
generation  which  set  it  up  has  died  off.  K the  present  form 
of  government  should  last  in  France,  routine,  apathy,  cor- 
ruption, sheltered  from  the  healthy  blasts  of  public  criticism, 
will  do  their  work  in  Paris  as  elsewhere.  Its  perfect 
centralisation  will  have  engendered  a perfect  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  among  the  mass  of  those  who 
compose  it.  Public  servants  will  be  chosen  from  men  who 
seek  office  for  merely  selfish  ends,  and  are  neither  checked  nor 
stimulated  by  the  vigilance  of  their  fellow-citizens ; the  dead 
weight  of  an  immovable,  and  perhaps  venal,  bureaucracy  will 
stifle  every  effort  for  the  public  good;  and  the  exquisite 
machine  will  break  down  simply  for  want  of  power  to  drive  it. 
But  it  is  a mistake  to  look  for  such  symptoms  yet. 


ITALY. 

rriHE  Italian  Parliament  has  once  more  proved  its  aptitude 
-I-  for  government,  by  accepting  the  transfer  of  the  capital, 
although  it  was  imposed  as  a humiliating  condition  by  a 
foreign  Sovereign.  It  happens  that  the  stipulated  price  of 
the  French  evacuation  of  liome  is  not  a bui’densome  payment, 
but  a highly  profitable  transaction.  Many  Frenchmen,  a few 
Englishmen,  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  disappointment, 
their  hopes,  and  their  spite,  by  perversely  designating  the 
Italian  Government  as  Piedmontese.  A more  serious  incon- 
venience was  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  provinces  which 
believed  themselves  to  be  more  civilized,  as  they  knew  them^ 
selves  to  be  richer,  than  the  former  Subalpine  Kingdom. 
There  was  always  some  risk  that,  in  a season  of  un- 
popularity, Victor  Emmanuel  or  his  successors  might  be 
regarded  as  Piedmontese  in  the  same  invidious  sense 
in  which  the  French  Leaguers  denounced  the  Man  of  Bearn, 
and  the  English  Jacobites  the  Dutchman  and  the  Hanoverian. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  obstinate  fanatics  will  feel  the 
absurdity  of  pretending  that  Florence  is  merely  the  capital 
of  Piedmont.  The  loyalty  of  the  warlike  race  which  liberated 
Italy  is,  under  all  circumstances,  secure,  and  the  centre  and 
the  South  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  better  satisfied  with  a 
dynasty  which  has  finally  abandoned  its  provincial  character. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  may  have 
been  aware  that,  in  requiring  a change  of  the  national  capital, 
he  was  serving  Italy,  although  it  was  his  principal  object  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vanity  of  France.  In  the  diplomatic 
controversy  which  originated  in  the  studiously  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Convention,  the  Italian  Government  has 
secured  the  advantage  of  the  last  word,  and  it  has 
reserved  to  itself  perfect  liberty  of  future  action.  It 
is  plain  that  the  contracting  parties  understood,  or  affected 
to  understand,  their  bargain  in  different  senses.  The 
speakers  in  the  Turin  debates  who,  like  Massimo  d’Azeglio, 
dwelt  on  the  French  theory  of  the  Convention,  belonged  to  the 
expiring  party  which  still  inclines  to  preserve  for  the  Pope 
a shadow  of  temporal  power.  The  more  resolute  patriots, 
like  the  Ministers,  deliberately  shut  their  ears  to  the  protests 
and  plausible  arguments  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
According  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Florence  is  a permanent 
and  final  substitute  for  Rome.  The  representatives  of  Italy 
reply,  without  entering  into  a formal  discussion,  that  the  Arno 
lies  between  the  Po  and  the  Tiber. 

The  remarkable  speech  of  General  Cialdini  will  probably 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  transfer  of  the  capital  almost 
universally  popular.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  discus- 
sion, it  has  been  often  asserted  that  Turin  was  indefensible, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  military  and 
political  centre  of  the  Kingdom  at  a greater  distance  from 
the  frontier.  It  was,  however,  conventionally  assumed  that 
Austria  was  the  only  possible  enemy,  and,  as  long  as  the 
alliance  with  France  was  unbroken,  it  was  improbable  that  an 


enemy  from  the  Venetian  frontier  would  advance  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis.  Signor  Farina  actually  recommended  the 
retention  of  Turin  as  the  capital,  because  it  would  furnish  an 
additional  guarantee  of  French  protection.  The  Parliament 
in  general  perhaps  su.spected  that  the  military  aigument  was 
an  after-thought  invented  to  excuse  a political  concession  ; but 
General  Cialdini,  dealing  for  the  first  time  seriously  with  the 
question  of  defence,  at  the  same  time  asserted  tlie  dignity  of 
Italy,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  removal.  'I'he 
frontiers  of  Italy  have,  as  he  said,  been  altered  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  France  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains which  look  down  on  Turin  are  in  the  pos.scs.sion  of  a 
foreign  Government  which  may  at  any  time  cease  to  be  a 
friend,  while  a great  nation  ought  to  require  no  protector. 
Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  an  Austrian  cam- 
paign, it  is  evident  that  a French  army  might  in  two 
or  three  marches  occupy  Turin.  Napoleon,  indeed,  declared 
that  the  possession  of  Italy  must  be  fought  for  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po  ; but  he  assumed  that  France  and  Austria  were  the 
combatants,  and  left  the  Italians  themselves  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation. The  rivers  which  run  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po  form 
several  lines  of  defence  against  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  east  upon  Turin ; but,  as  Cialdini  showed  to 
demonstration,  the  Italian  Kingdom  must  face  the  Alps 
and  rest  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  problem  is  to  de- 
fend Italy  by  Italian  arms,  and  not  by  reliance  on  a 
powerful  ally.  In  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  front  door  is 
open  to  a foreign  enemy,  and  the  back  door  to  a formidable 
friend.  The  natural  defence  of  the  Peninsula  consists,  as 
General  Cialdini  showed,  in  the  vast  wall  of  the  Apennines 
along  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  Calabria. 
As  he  reminded  the  Senate,  Hannibal  conquered  all  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains,  and  yet  failed  in  his  de- 
signs upon  Rome.  The  implied  analogy  would  scarcely  hold 
if  it  were  minutely  examined,  for  Hannibal  long  retained 
undisturbed  possession  of  Florence  and  of  Naples ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that  the  reinforcement  which 
would  have  secured  his  final  triumph  was  destroyed  by  Nero 
beyond  the  mountains. 

By  guarding  a few  passes,  the  Italian  army  tvould  be  safe 
from  a land  attack,  and  it  might  issue  at  pleasure  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  The  only  enemy  which  General  Cialdini 
could  imagine  in  its  rear  would  be  the  ludicrous  little  army 
of  the  Pope,  for  it  would  scarcely  have  suited  his  purpose  to 
remind  his  hearers  that  a French  invader  might  land  with 
impunity  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  at  any  point  on  the  coast 
which  was  still  left  in  the  possession  of  an  anti-national 
Government.  The  military  reasons  in  favour  of  Florence 
really  preponderate,  and  General  Cialdini  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions  by  showing  that  they  had 
been  formally  recorded  before  the  French  Convention 
had  been,  framed  or  imagined.  For  aggressive  piuposes, 
a capital  ought,  like  Washington,  to  be  on  the  frontier; 
for  defence,  it  should  be  as  carefully  protected  as  Richmond. 
Apart  from  the  Roman  question,  the  Italians  have  no 
projects  of  conquest  extending  beyond  the  recovery  of 
Venetia,  and  their  only  neighbours  severally  exceed  them 
in  power.  The  great  merit  and  value  of  Cialdini’s  speech 
consisted  even  more  in  his  assertion  of  national  inde- 
pendence than  in  his  weighty  professional  counsels.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  could  not  but  admit  the  force  of  his 
warnings  when  he  reminded  them  that  Napoleon  HI., 
although  he  might  be  the  most  faithful  of  allies,  was 
nevertheless  mortal.  The  leading  politicians  of  almost 
all  parties  in  France,  Avhile  they  are  opposed  to  one 
another  on  domestic  questions,  concur  in  dislike  to  an  Italy 
which  has  outgrown  its  dependent  condition.  Lamar- 
tine, Avith  characteristic  indirectness,  plotted  against  Charles 
Albert  while  he  pretended  to  threaten  Austria,  and  the  model 
Republican  Cavaignac  determined  on  the  occupation  of  Rome. 
M-  DE  Falloux,  representing  the  Legitimists  and  zealous 
Catholics,  M.  Guizot,  avIio  is  merely  hostile  to  liberal 
innovations,  and  perhaps  M.  Jules  Favre  himself,  all 
consider  that  the  greatness  of  France  requires,  as  its  supple- 
ment and  correlatfre,  the  wretched  subdivision  of  Italy. 
The  Great  Nation  in  its  generosity  insists  that  all  surrounding 
States  shall  be  positively  and  relatively  small.  The  zealous 
adherents  of  the  Pope  have  a comparatively  respectable 
excuse  for  their  dislike  of  Italian  unity  ; but  the  Lajiartines 
and  Guizots  are  exclusively  influenced  by  the  meanest  form 
of  national  selfishness  Avhich  has  in  modern  times  been  as- 
signed as  a ground  of  political  action. 

M.  DE  Lamartine  has,  however,  involuntarily  performed  a 
service  to  Italy  by  offering  it,  in  one  of  his  poems,  the  senti- 
mental insult  of  calhng  it  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  The 
celebrity  of  the  writer,  and  the  answer  which  his  challenge 
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provoked  from  a Tuscan  poet  of  higher  genius,  have  elevated 
into  a symbol  of  national  vitality  the  phrase  which  M.  de 
Lamartine  used  as  a commonplace.  General  Cialdini  proudly 
declared  that  in  the  Land  of  the  Dead  350,000  regular 
soldiers  and  200  battalions  of  militia  have  risen  from  their 
tombs  to  protect  their  graveyard  from  the  aggression  of 
supercilious  foreigners.  If  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Government  involve  a partial  disarmament,  it  will  not  be  im- 
possible to  continue  the  process  of  training  the  nation  for  war 
by  a mihtary  organization  like  that  of  Prussia.  The  Kingdom 
already  comprises  a population  of  22,000,000,  and  General 
Cialdini  ridiculed  with  reason  the  obsolete  saying  that  the 
Italians  never  fight.  General  Lamoriciere,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  phrase,  subsequently  became  a prisoner  of  war 
to  an  Italian  enemy,  after  the  combat  of  Castel  Fidardo. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Convention,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  the  capital,  were  certain  from  the  beginning 
of  the  debates ; but  General  Cialdini  has  the  merit  of  con- 
verting an  apparent  humiliation  into  an  assertion  of  national 
dignity  and  a pledge  of  future  triumphs.  His  arguments  are 
especially  acceptable  to  foreign  well-wishers  of  the  Italian 
cause,  although  they  were  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own 
countrymen.  No  reasonable  Englishman  would  wish  or 
advise  Italy  to  repudiate  the  obligations  to  France  which 
have  perhaps  been  only  partially  discharged  by  the 
forced  surrender  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  It  is  the  true 
policy  of  the  Italian  Government  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  France,  but  exclusive  alliances  are  inconsistent  with 
independence,  and  they  repel  the  sympathies  of  other  nations. 
The  absolute  reliance  of  Italy  on  French  support  is  the  more  in- 
expedient because  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  in  France, 
being  devoted  to  the  Court  of  Eome,  are  essentially  hostile  to 
Italy.  The  present  Emperor,  though  he  dislikes  and  despises 
the  Ultramontane  party,  has . sometimes  been  forced  to  court 
the  priests  for  the  purpose  of  using  for  his  own  benefit  their 
influence  with  a part  of  the  rural  population ; and  his  successors 
will  probably  be  weaker,  and  therefore  more  often  at  the 
mercy  of  factious  and  of  religious  or  political  combinations.  As 
long  as  Italy  sees  in  the  Pope  its  inveterate  enemy,  it  must 
accept  with  a certain  distrust  the  friendship  and  guidance  of 
France. 


BEITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 

Another  chapter  is  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  Federal 
Government.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  according  to 
Montesquieu,  is  to  reconcile  the  centralized  power  characteristic 
of  a vast  empire  with  the  happiness  of  individual  citizens 
characteristic  of  a small  State.  The  continent  of  America 
promises  to  afford  a great  variety  of  experiments  from  which 
the  political  philosopher  may  deduce  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a successful  solution.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  North  America,  it  is  plain  that,  for  many  years  to 
come,  its  English-speaking  population  will  form  systems  of 
confederated  republics.  How  many  federations  there  will  be, 
and  what  may  be  their  limits,  is  at  present  an  inscrutable  ques- 
tion. The  various  degrees  of  intensity  with  which  the  allied 
States  of  each  system  may  gravitate  towards  their  respective 
centres,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  the  rival  systems, 
will  in  time  accumulate  lessons  for  the  statesmen  of  the  future. 
At  present,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  efforts  made  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  scheme  to  avoid  the  evils  which  eighty  years  of  ex- 
perience have  developed  in  the  most  conspicuous  experiment 
hitherto  made,  and  to  import  principles  of  additional  strength 
from  our  own  form  of  government.  The  Southern  Confede- 
racy adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  old  Union  almost  without 
alteration ; the  changes  actually  made  were  chiefly  • slight 
alterations  in  the  length  of  tenure  of  Federal  office,  and  a 
more  distinct  recognition  of  State-rights.  The  intention  to 
loosen  so  far  the  bonds  of  union  arose  from  a natural  desire  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  too  close  a union  had  produced ; but  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  this  was  altogether  the 
wisest  course.  When  a man  suffers  from  being  in  partner- 
ship with  a bitter  enemy,  the  true  remedy  is  rather  to  get  a 
more  suitable  partner  than  to  refuse  partnership  altogether. 
However  this  may  be,  the  course  taken  by  the  framers  of 
the  Canadian  scheme  has  been  precisely  the  opposite  one. 
They  have,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  central  power,  as  far  as  enactments  can 
strengthen  it.  With  a view  to  this,  they  have  drawn 
chiefly  upon  British  precedents.  They  start  by  empha- 
tically referring  to  the  “ well-understood  principles  of  the 
“ British  Constitution  ” as  their  guide.  It  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  debates  on  the  American  Union,  the  same 
model  was  continually  set  up,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
intense  unpopularity  of  England  at  the  time,  difficulties  were 


continually  solved  by  a reference  to  English  aiithority.  The 
founders  of  the  United  States  did  not  succeed  in  making  a 
very  good  copy  of  the  original.  A mere  profession  of  a 
desire  to  adopt  the  ever-glorious  British  Constitution  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  regular  stock-in-trade  of  the 
English-speaking  orator  all  over  the  world.  It  is  necessary 
to  look  a little  closer  before  Ave  can  admit  that  the  genuine 
article  has  been  imported,  and  is  being  offered  without 
adulteration. 

In  examining  the  scheme  devised  by  our  North  American 
colonists,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  concerns  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  weld  together  the  heterogeneous 
elements  into  one  national  body.  If  the  constituent  members 
still  retained  their  separate  vitality,  it  would  matter  little  what 
form  was  given  to  the  central  power.  Its  energies  would  be 
too  feeble  to  impress  much  character  of  any  kind  upon  the 
nominally  subordinate  members.  The  view  Avhich  appears  to 
have  been  finally  adopted  is  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  the  Sieves  of 
Quebec  have  kept  their  eyes  carefully  upon  the  slips  made  by 
their  gigantic  neighbour.  They  have,  moreover,  equally 
observed  the  deeply-seated  causes  of  weakness  to  which  those 
slips  were  due.  Three  views  Avere  discussed  elaborately  at 
the  Convention  Avhich  laid  down  the  main  lines  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  extreme  party  in  one  direction 
held  that  a mere  league  of  States  Avas  required,  each  State 
retaining  complete  sovereignty.  The  greatest  man  of  that  time, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Avas  almost  solitary  in  maintaining 
an  extreme  vieAv  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  held  that 

the  Union  should  exercise  sovereign  poAver ; that  all 

State  laws  should  be  overridden  by  laws  of  Congress; 

that  the  sphere  over  Avhich  the  authority  of  Congress 
Avas  to  extend  should  include  every  possible  object  of 
legislation ; and,  in  fact,  that  the  State  Legislatures 

should  be  reduced  to  mere  municipal  bodies.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  a compromise  between  these  vieivs  Avas  ultimately 
adopted,  leaning  so  far  toAvards  the  first  as  that,  after  certain 
specified  poAvers  had  been  given  to  Congress,  all  powers  not 
specified  Avere  to  remain  Avith  the  State  Legislatures.  On  the 
exact  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  terms  of  this  compro- 
mise turned  aU  the  subsequent  struggles  previous  to  the 
Secession  epoch.  Every  American  debate  swarms  with  argu- 
ments directed  to  prove  or  to  dispute  the  “ constitutionality  ” 
of  different  actions ; in  other  Avords,  the  exclusion  or  admis- 
sion of  certain  powers  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
Whether  Congress  could  legislate  about  slavery  in  the 
Territories ; Avhether  it  could  legislate  about  it  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ; Avhether  it  could  found  a national  bank ; 
Avhether  it  could  apply  money  to  internal  improvements; 
Avhether  duties  might  be  imposed  Avith  a vicAV  to  protection 
as  Avell  as  revenue — these  and  similar  debates  Avere  carried 
on  till  the  Union  itself  parted  under  the  strain.  Every 
great  dispute,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789,  has  been  fought  out  by  different  constructions  put 
upon  the  terms  of  that  apparently  clear  and  simple  docu- 
ment. It  is  evident,  as  Ave  have  remarked,  that  the  lawgivers 
of  Quebec  huA^e  learnt  their  lesson  from  this  history.  It 
is  also  evident  that  they  have,  to  a considerable  extent, 
adopted  Hamilton’s  view.  He  proposed,  for  example,  that 
State  Governors  should  be  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  Federation ; and  that  the  Senate,  when  elected,  should 
hold  office  for  life.  Both  of  these  provisions  are  adopted  in 
the  Canadian  scheme ; and  the  powers  which  its  authors  have 
assigned  to  the  general  Legislature  are  in  general  the  same 
Avhich  Hamilton  would  have  given  to  Congress.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  substitute  nomination  by  the 
Crown  for  election  by  universal  suffrage ; but,  Avith  this  ex- 
ception, the  outlines  of  their  scheme  are  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  laid  doAvn  by  Hamilton.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  that  scheme  by 
the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably  the  closer 
union  Avhich  it  would  have  forced  for  a time  upon  a 
country  full  of  such  discordant  elements  might  only  have 
led  to  an  earlier  and  more  violent  explosion.  But,  under 
happier  auspices,  it  will  probably  lead  to  a durable  union. 
No  such  potent  agent  of  repulsion  exists  in  the  British 
provinces  as  that  profound  dissimilarity  of  interests  Avhich  has 
rent  asunder  North  and  South.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safe  to 
draw  them  into  the  closest  possible  contact,  with  every  hope 
of  increasing  good  feeling  and  generating  a patriotic  sense  of 
nationality.  The  only  serious  fault,  hoAvever,  which  Ave  have 
to  find  Avith  the  project  affects  this  portion  of  it.  Its  framers 
have  nowhere  explicitly  stated  their  vieAV  of  the  question  of 
sovereignty.  They  have  endeavoured  to  assign  distinct  pro- 
vinces to  the  general  and  local  Legislatures  by  a careful  enu- 
meration of  the  different  powers  of  each.  They  avoid  the  risk 
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of  swell  a conflict  as  tliat  about  the  constitutionality  of  a national 
bank  -which,  for  fifty  years,  rose  up  at  intervals  to  distract  the 
politicians  of  the  United  States,  by  distinctly  giving  the 
necessary  powers  to  the  general  Legislature.  They  take  care 
that  the  right  of  the  general  Legislature  to  make  internal 
improvements  shall  be  indisputable,  even  when  the  im- 
provements are  within  the  limits  of  one  colony.  They 
give  to  the  central  power  explicitly  all  the  rights  which 
have  been  at  any  time  claimed  by  the  American  Congress,  and 
they  add  many  others  by  the  want  of  which  Congress  has  been 
constantly  hampered.  They  go  so  far  as  to  give  it  power  over 
all  matters  of  a “ general  character,”  not  specially  and  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  local  Legislatures.  And  they  say  that, 
in  all  cases  “ where  jurisdiction  belongs  both  to  the  general 

and  local  Legislatures,”  the  laws  of  the  general  are  to 
supersede  those  of  the  local  Legislature.  But  this  still 
assumes  the  existence  of  a province  within  which  the  local 
Legislature  is  supreme.  However  carefully  all  the  cases 
have  been  emmierated,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  no  debateable 
land  shall  have  been  left  bordering  upon  both  provinces.  No 
human  being,  in  counting  up  all  the  cases  which  he  can  fore- 
see, will  succeed  in  counting  up  all  the  cases  that  will  actually 
happen,  or  in  precisely  defining  the  units  of  his  enumeration. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  there  still  exists  an  area,  though  pro- 
bably a narrow  one,  within  which  the  characteristic  disease  of 
Federations — a conflict  between  the  local  and  central  autho- 
rity— may  have  room  to  develop  itself.  The  plan  stops  short 
just  at  the  critical  point;  it  shrinks  from  asserting  that  in  all 
cases  the  central  authority  shall  be  supreme.  Yet  it  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  colonies  should  sur- 
render sovereign  power  at  once  to  the  Legislature  about  to 
spring  into  existence ; and  they  have  been  so  liberal  in  con- 
ceding almost  all  those  poAvers  likely  to  be  required,  that  we 
hope  no  practical  inconvenience  may  result. 

It  would  thus  seem  that,  in  future,  the  vast  territory  of 
British  North  America  may  be  viewed  as  the  seat  of  a 
genuine  national  existence.  Such  a result  is  in  itself  of  great 
value.  It  shows  that  the  colonists  have  been  able  to  sur- 
mount the  distracting  jealousies  characteristic  of  small  States, 
as  of  small  villages,  with  genuine  good  sense  and  patriot- 
ism. But  they  have  given  proof  of  equal  ability  in  forming 
a national  government.  When  the  United  States  first  became 
independent,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  elect  their  rulers. 
The  evils  of  such  a course  have  been  sufficiently  exhibited, 
and  many  of  Ahem  were  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution.  The  alternative  which  Hamilton  alone 
preferred  was  to  elect  a President  for  life.  In  that  case,  the 
President  must,  to  some  extent,  have  occupied  a position 
analogous  to  that  of  a European  constitutional  monarch.  As 
he  would  have  been  elected  by  a party,  he  must  have  had 
responsible  Ministers  to  change  in  obedience  to  a change  in 
the  popular  will.  A party  President  governing,  as  well  as 
reigning,  for  life  would  have  been  obviously  impossible.  On 
the  plan  actually  adopted,  the  President  is  simply  the  people’s 
Prime  Minister.  He  is  expected  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
party,  and,  as  it  would  be  awlcAvard  to  turn  him  out  whenever 
there  was  a majority  against  him,  he  is  elected  for  a limited  time. 
The  inconveniences  of  this  system  are  palpable.  It  forces  the 
Government  to  move  by  sudden  jerks,  instead  of  in  a continuous 
progress.  The  President  has  to  hold  on,  even  if  his  policy 
is  opposed  to  that  of  the  country  and  of  Congress,  for  four 
years,  and  may  run  a risk  of  being  turned  out  just  when  it  is 
of  most  importance  that  no  change  should  take  place.  These 
■evils  will  be  happily  avoided  in  the  Canadian  Confederation. 
So  long  as  they  are  content  to  accept  a Governor  from 
England,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  a constitutional 
government  analogous  to  our  own.  Both  the  country  at  large 
and  the  separate  colonies  will  avoid  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  those  fierce  party  struggles  which,  in  virtue  of  a legal 
necessity,  convulse  their  nearest  neighbours. 

One  other  point  which  is  deserving  of  high  praise  is  the 
care  taken  to  preserve  judicial  independence.  No  part  of 
the  American  system  has  been  more  universally  condemned 
than  the  tendency  to  make  the  judges  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  people.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States,  the  judges  are 
now  elected  for  a short  period.  Frequently  the  whole  judicial 
body  has  to  be  elected  every  year.  The  Federal  judiciary 
still  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  but  the  gradual 
development  of  democracy  has  destroyed  elsewhei’e  a regu- 
lation which  the  founders  of  the  Union  announced  as  a primary 
axiom  in  politics.  As  the  sphere  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Canadian  judges  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
American,  the  permanence  of  their  tenure  will  be  of  even  more 
importance. 

Of  the  other  provisions  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length. 
The  proposed  Senate,  holding  office  for  life,  has  been  compared 


to  the  English  House  of  Lords.  But  an  English  House 
of  Lords  is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  really  be 
transplanted.  Canada  necessarily  presents  a democratic  state 
of  society  Avhich  do(;s  not  even  afford  the  raw  material  of 
which  peers  are  made.  An  English  peer  would  be  rather 
astonished  if  it  Avere  proposed,  not  merely  that  his  peerage 
should  not  be  hereditary,  but  that  he  should  be  disqualified 
if  he  ever  failed  to  attend  the  House  for  two  sessions  con- 
secutively. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  Confederation 
must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  so  much  a step^  towards  in- 
dependence, as  a means  of  softening  the  inevitable  shock. 
Some  day  or  other  the  time  of  parting  must  come,  when  a 
great  nation  Avill  be  able  to  run  alone,  and  will  not  wish 
to  accept  its  rulers  from  an  island  three  thousand  miles  away. 
The  one  thing  desirable  is  that,  Avhen  we  part,  Ave  should 
part  on  good  terms.  The  chief  danger  of  quarrel  was  that, 
amongst  a mass  of  disunited  colonies,  some  of  them  might 
consider  themselves  oppressed,  and  call  upon  us  to  help 
them.  The  French  population  might  insist  upon  our  defend- 
ing them  against  the  unrighteous  encroachments  of  the  Eng- 
lish. If  we  had  again  to  interfere,  the  suppression  of  a neAv 
rebellion  might  cause  bad  blood  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts. 
This  danger  will  be  effectually  avoided  Avhen  the  colonists 
have  a fairly  arranged  Legislature  of  their  own.  We  may 
hope  that  they  will  gradually  ripen  into  an  independent 
PoAver  of  sufficient  development  and  intrinsic  strength  to 
take  up  their  OAvn  standing  Avithout  any  violent  breach  be- 
tween Its. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Avhen  Sir  Robert  Peel  Avas  in  poAver, 
just  before  the  great  raihvay  mania  of  1845,  an  Act  Avas 
passed  giving  to  the  Government  various  powers  of  control 
over  all  railways  authorized  in  and  after  the  Session  of  1844. 
The  regulations  under  Avhich  the  mails  and  the  troops  are 
carried,  the  compulsory  arrangement  as  to  Parliamentary 
trains,  and  a variety  of  other  provisions  obligatory  upon  the 
Companies,  are  to  be  traced  to  this  statute.  But  there  Avere  tAvo 
poAvers  Avhich  Avere  to  lie  in  abeyance  for  tAv^enty-one  years,  and 
Avhich  will  come  into  operation  in  the  course  of  1865.  One  of 
these  has  proved  nugatory,  being  based  on  the  then  prevalent 
anticipation  that  ten  per  cent.  Avould  be  a common  rate  of 
dividend.  Whenever  the  profits  exceeded  this  amount,  the 
Government  were  empoAvered  to  impose  a new  tariff ; but  the 
Companies  which  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  this 
limit  are  so  fcAv,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  exercise  of 
this  poAver  of  regulation,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  thought  to 
be  desirable. 

The  other  almost  forgotten  privilege  of  the  Government  is 
that  of  buying  up  any  line  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  at  tAA'enty-five  years’  purchase  on  the  average  rate  of  profit 
of  the  three  preceding  years.  This  privilege  is  clogged  Avith 
certain  conditions.  If  the  Company  is  dissatisfied  Avith 
the  amount  of  purchase-money  calculated  on  this  basis, 
it  may  demand  an  arbitration,  to  determine  whether  any 
and  what  addition  should  be  made  to  bring  the  price  up  to 
the  fair  value  of  the  line.  No  branch  line  of  less  than  five 
miles  in  length  is  to  be  subject  to  the  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase ; and,  if  a branch  line  is  taken,  the  Company  may 
require  the  Government  to  purchase  their  whole  concern,  just 
as  a private  landoAvner  may  compel  a Company  to  take  the 
whole  of  a house  or  manufactory  of  Avhich  any  portion  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  their  Avorks.  The  Act,  moreover, 
provides  that  its  poAvers  are  not  to  be  used  to  sustain  an 
undue  competition  against  any  independent  Company,  and 
that  no  purchase  shall  be  made  until  three  months’  notice 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  Company,  nor  until  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  authorized  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds. 
The  total  value  of  railAvay  property,  including  loan-capital, 
is  betAveen  300,000, oooZ.  and  400,000,000^. ; and  though  the 
interest  of  shareholders,  which  alone  Avould  be  the  immediate 
subject  of  purchase,  is  very  much  less,  it  Avould  be  an 
operation  of  tinparalleled  magnitude  to  put  the  poAvers 
of  the  Act  in  force.  It  is  said  that  the  Government 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament 
in  the  approaching  Session,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
this  is  done,  the  course  taken  Avifi.  be  to  refer  to  the  consideration 
of  a Select  Committee  a matter  of  too  formidable  a character 
to  be  dealt  Avith  as  a party  measure.  The  first  consideration 
Avhich  must  strike  every  one,  Avhether  interested  in  raihvay 
shares  or  not,  is  that  the  purchase,  if  effected  at  all,  must — not 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance,  but  sooner  or  later — embrace 
the  Avhole  railway  system  of  the  country ; and  it  is  of 
the  gravest  importance  to  consider,  first,  Avhether  so  great  a 
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revolution  as  tlie  transfer  of  all  our  railways  to  the  Government 
is  desirable,  and,  secondlj'-,  whether,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, such  a project  can  be  considered  feasible. 

To  deal  'with  the  last  question  first,  it  is  obvious  that,  from 
the  enormous  extent  to  Avhich  amalgamation  has  been  carried 
in  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  Sir 
Egbert  Peel’s  Act ; from  the  infinitely  varied  and  compli- 
cated arrangements  in  the  shape  of  leases,  subsidies,  and 
joint  ownership  of  various  lines;  and  from  the  vast  capital  and 
the  important  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  raihvay  interest, 
it  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a very  difficult  matter 
to  enforce  the  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  against  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  railway  shareholders.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear,  however,  that  the  interest  of  the  Companies 
•would  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government.  There  must 
be  very  few  shareholders  in  the  country  who  would  not, 
individually,  be  glad,  at  this  moment,  to  sell  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase  on  the  mean  rate  of  dividend  for  the  last 
three  years.  Such  a price  would,  in  an  average  case,  be 
about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  present  market  value  of  the 
shares,  and  if  the  special  interests  of  those  who  direct  the 
policy  of  the  Companies  were  not  an  obstacle,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  to  dread  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
Government  project.  It  is  true  that  shareholders  who  retain 
their  shares  as  permanent  investments  might  be  unwilling  to 
sell,  even  at  a high  price,  at  a time  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  operation,  the  market  would  be  denuded  of  the  class  of 
five  per  cent,  investments  which  they  would  especially  desire ; 
but  the  broad  result  of  the  purchase  would  still,  upon  the 
■whole,  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  holders  of  raihvay 
property.  Debenture  holders  might  not  like  the  prospect 
of  an  early  reduction  in  their  rate  of  interest,  and  some 
difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  adjusting  the  claims 
of  preferential  shareholders.  Still  the  total  price  paid 
would  be  largely  in  excess  of  what  the  market  would 
produce,  and  this  consideration  might  be  expected  to  secure 
a preponderance  of  support  from  those  most  immediately 
interested  in  the  operation.  An  apparent  resistance  would  be 
likely,  in  any  case,  to  be  manifested,  if  only  with  the  view 
of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  submitting  the 
question  to  arbitration ; . but  something  more  than  a mock 
opposition  would  be  needed  to  resist  the  scheme  if  it  were 
once  deliberately  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  difficulty,  which  at  once  suggests  itself,  of  raising  the 
requisite  funds  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight.  Although  the  operation  must  be  conducted  from 
the  first  with  a view  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  railway 
system,  the  purchases  of  different  lines  need  not  be,  and 
■would  not  be,  simultaneous.  For  example,  the  acquisition  of 
the  South  Coast  lines,  which  have  so  great  a military  value  in 
connexion  with  our  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards,  would  be 
an  operation  within  manageable  compass,  and  time  might  be 
given  for  the  quiet  absorption  of  the  new  stock  created 
Ibr  this  purpose  before  attempting  to  deal  with  any . other 
Company.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  capital  re- 
leased by  the  purchase  of  shares  would  find  its  way  at  once 
into  Government  securities,  and  though  some  part  of  the 
amount  would  probably  flow  abroad  in  search  of  five  per 
cent,  investments,  the  derangement  of  the  market  and  the 
influence  on  the  price  of  Consols  need  not  be  serious  if  the 
process  were  conducted  gradually  and  with  judgment.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  railway  interest  should  be  more 
hostile  than  there  appears  any  reason  to  suppose,  there  is 
nothing  to  render  the  ultimate  purchase  of  all  our  railways, 
large  as  the  operation  would  be,  at  all  impracticable. 

Whether  the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of 
all  the  railway  power  of  the  country  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large  is  a wholly  different  question,  upon  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  proposed  revolution  are  obvious,  if  only  it  be 
assumed  that  the  lines  would  be  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well, 
managed  under  the  Government  as  they  now  are  by  indepen- 
dent and  conflicting  Boards.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  investing  at  four  per  cent,  money  which 
it  could  borrow  at  a little  more  than  three  per  cent. 
The  difference,  if  applied  in  remission  of  taxes,  might  reduce 
the  income-tax  by  twopence  in  the  pound ; and  even  if  ab- 
sorbed by  the  public  in  the  shape  of  reduced  railway  fares,  it 
would  not  the  less  be  a national  gain  to  the  same  amount. 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  benefit  resulting  from  the  measure. 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  railway  speculation,  there 
have  been  two  rival  theories  contending  for  the  mastery.  The 
public,  as  a rule,  have  been  eager  for  the  security  and  cheap- 
ness which  competition  seemed  to  promise,  while  railway 
directors  have  steadily  maintained  that  the  principle  of  com- 
bination or  amalgamation  alone  can  enable  railways  to  be 


worked  with  profit  to  the  shareholders  or  advantage  to  the 
travelling  public.  And,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  leaning  of 
Eailway  Committees  to  the  side  of  competition,  the  directors’ 
theory  has  almost  always  prevailed.  The  whole  railway  his- 
tory of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  a history  of  occasional 
internecine  struggles  of  the  most  wasteful  character,  followed 
by  successive  absorptions  of  territory  by  the  leading  lines. 
Com|)etition  has  failed  to  protect  the  public,  and  has  some- 
times brought  shareholders  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  There  is  no 
logical  limit  to  this  process  of  amalgamation,  short  of  a single 
Company  embracing  the  whole  island.  Let  boundaries  be 
fixed  with  all  the  care  in  the  world,  there  will  still  be  a fringe 
of  disputed  territory  for  which  neighbouring  Companies  will 
fight ; and  if  the  railway  magnates  were  right  (as  we  believe 
they  were)  in  telling  us  that  there  was  no  hope  in  competition, 
it  follows  that  the  perfect  form  of  railway  organization  will  only 
be  reached  when  rival  Companies  cease  to  exist  side  by  side. 
If  this  is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  tending,  there  can  be  nO' 
doirbt  that  the  absolute  control  over  the  locomotion  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  vested  in  any  private  and,  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  irresponsible  body;  and  there  is  no- 
other  alternative  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a Government 
department  a business  which  has  grown  too  large  to  be 
entru.sted  to  private  enterprise. 

There  is  yet  another  evil  (not,  it  is  true,  without  some 
admixture  of  good)  which  would  be  obviated  by  the  transfer' 
of  all  the  railways  to  the  Government.  The  way  in  which 
branch  lines,  often  of  a most  useless  and  unprofitable  cha- 
racter, grow  up,  is  well  known.  Either  one  Company  projects, 
in  its  own  name  or  under  the  shelter  of  a nominally  inde- 
pendent association,  an  inroad  into  a neighbour’s  dominions,  or 
else  some  enterprising  speculators -set  the  scheme  on  foot,  in  the 
confidence  of  finding  a market  in  the  rivalries  of  two  adjacent 
Companies.  It  is  by  such  processes  as  these  that  railway  pro- 
perty has  been  depreciated,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  accommodation  has  thus  been  gained  in 
many  districts  which  might  otherwise  have  waited  long  for 
railway  facilities.  Under  Government  management,  the  vast 
expense  which  is  now  incurred  by  the  hostility  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  different  Companies  would  be  wholly 
obviated,  and  energetic  complaints  'wnuld  probably  sooner  or 
later  secure  the  few  additions  to  the  existing  network  which 
are  really  wanted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  there  is  a reverse  side  to  be  looked 
at.  By  many  fanatical  worshippers  of  joint-stock  enterprise 
a cry  will  be  raised  against  Government  centralization,  and  in 
favour  of  private  speculation.  But  most  of  the  arguments  com- 
monly used  in  support  of  this  general  view  fail  to  apply  to  the 
case  before  us.  There  is  no  question  here  between  centralization 
and  local  power.  With  such  gigantic  establishments  as  that 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  in  full  operation,  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  avoiding  centralization.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
project  was  once  mooted  for  a still  more  extensive  union  of 
existing  railways ; and  the  only  question  for  the  future  is 
whether  we  are  to  have  centralization  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, or  in  the  hands  of  a Board  of  Directors  nominally 
elected  by  a constituency  of  shareholders,  but  practically  fiUed 
up  by  the  proxy -power  which  is  always  secured  by  a judicious 
Chairman.  The  maxim  that  personal  interest  will  in  general 
insure  greater  efficiency  than  official  supervision  is  sound 
enough,  but  it  applies  with  very  little  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  companies,  and  vanishes  altogether  when  the  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  is  so  vast  as  the  whole  railway  machinery  of 
the  country.  Government  management  is  often  bad  enough ; 
and  even  the  Post-office,  the  most  favourable  example  of  an 
official  department,  is  very  far  from  perfect.  Still,  the  same 
faults  may  be  found  and  are  daily  found  with  railway  boards, 
besides  a number  of  others  from  which  Government  manage- 
ment would  be  free — such,  for  example,  as  the  wilful  ob- 
struction of  passengers  at  the  junctions  of  different  Companies 
which  have,  or  think  they  have,  an  interest  in  impeding  each 
other’s  traffic.  There  is  now  a complete  circuit  of  lines 
round  London  from  Fenchurch  Street  to  the  south  side  of 
London  Bridge,  but  we  doubt  if  any  one  ever  traversed  the 
whole  distance  in  a day,  owing  to  the  designed  delays  which 
are  interposed  at  what  are  called  Junction  stations.  To 
return  to  the  comparison  between  railway  and  Post-office 
management,  most  persons  will  remember  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  transmitting  small  parcels  until  the  book  and 
parcel  post  was  established.  What  the  Eailway  Companies 
obstinately  refused  to  do  has  been  done  cheaply  and  well  by  a 
Government  department.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
solid  grounds  for  fearing  that  railway  management  would  be- 
come worse  than  it  is  if  a Government  Board  were  substituted 
for  Directors  over  whom  the  travelling  public  have  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  control ; and,  if  not,  we  know  of  no  solid 
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ground  for  deprecating  a project  whicli  ought  to  secure  large 
financial  benefits  both  to  railway  shardiolders  and  the  general 
community.  The  proposed  bargain  seems  to  be  one  in  which, 
as  in  all  sound  bargains,  both  sides  may  expect  to  reap  sub- 
stantial benefits. 


AMERICA. 

The  progress  of  the  extraordinary  campaign  in  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  is  for  the  present  obscure.  No  authentic 
account  of  Sherman’s  movements  has  been  received  since  he 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country.  As  delay 
would  be  fatal  to  his  enterprise,  every  additional  day  which 
intervenes  between  the  commencement  of  his  marcli  and  his 
arrival  on  the  coast  increases  the  chance  of  a Federal  disaster ; 
and  if  he  has  been  forced  to  leave  Augusta  and  Macon  unas- 
sailed in  his  passage,  the  expedition  will  at  best  have  been 
but  a successful  retreat.  Notwithstanding  the  reported  con- 
centration of  troops  in  South-Eastern  Georgia,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a sufficient  force  can  be  collected  to  meet 
Sherman  on  equal  terms.  For  six  months  he  has  uni- 
formly outnumbered  his  adversaries,  and  the  main  Con- 
federate army  which  has  opposed  him  is  employed  three  or 
fmrr  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west.  Fifty  thousand  men, 
including  the  best  troops  in  the  Federal  service,  ought  to  be 
able  to  fight  their  way  across  the  Continent,  if  only  they  can 
find  sufficient  food  and  tolerably  practicable  roads.  It  rvas  re- 
ported that  Sherman  took  with  him  rations  for  thirty  days, 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  march  he  probably  met  with 
little  opposition  in  foraging  on  the  country.  Fie  broke  up 
from  Atlanta  between  the  1 2th  and  the  1 4th  of  November, 
and  it*may  be  collected  from  the  Richmond  reports  that  he 
had  accomplished  in  a fortnight  about  half  the  distance 
to  Savannah.  The  difficulties  would  increase  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  might  become  serious  if  he  was  compelled 
to  halt.  There  was  a report  that  his  cavalry  had  received  a 
check,  and  that  considerable  numbers  of  stragglers  had  been 
captured.  There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  General 
Beauregard  in  person  had  assumed  the  command  in  Georgia, 
and  scarcely  any  Confederate  officer  has  displayed  equal 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  a defensive  campaign.  The  Southern 
generals,  how'ever,  are  probably  ignorant  Sherman’s  real 
designs,  and  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
movement  in  their  rear  while  they  are  engaged  in  obstructing 
the  enemy’s  advance  from  the  West.  If  General  Burnside 
has  been  sent  to  meet  Sherman  with  a heavy  reinforcement 
and  with  supplies,  the  danger  of  the  march  from  Atlanta  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  During  the  prevailing  uncertainty, 
journalists  on  both  sides  naturally  amuse  themselves  with 
boastful  anticipations  which  deserve  little  attention.  The  Con- 
federates have  an  advantage  over  their  rivals  in  the  definite 
character  of  their  sanguine  prophecies.  It  is  evident  that 
the  defeat  or  destruction  of  Sherman’s  army  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  South,  while  it  is  not  equally  obvious  that 
the  Federal  prospects  will  be  improved  by  the  transfer  of  a 
large  force  from  the  heart  of  Georgia  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Savannah,  or  to  Beaufort.  The  force  which  Beauregard  has 
collected  would  be  in  time  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Rich- 
mond if  Sherman  showed  an  intention  of  co-operating  with 
Grant. 

In  the  preliminary  operations,  each  of  the  contending  generals 
appears  in  turn  to  have  effected  a surprise.  Sherman  was  forced  to 
change  his  plans  by  Hood’s  movement  on  his  communications, 
but  the  alternative  plan  of  campaign  which  he  devised  appears 
to  have  been  also  unforeseen.  Some  discontented  Confederate 
critics  complain  that  Hood  and  Beauregard  have  been  removed 
from  the  decisive  theatre  of  operations ; and  the  Northern  jour- 
nals express  the  most  undoubting  confidence  that  the  enemy  has 
been  thoroughly  outgeneralled.  As  the  same  writers  were,  two 
months  ago,  not  less  positive  in  their  assertions  that  Atlanta 
would  be  permanently  retained,  their  premature  exultation 
deserves  little  notice.  Having  dislodged  Sherman,  Hood  has 
not  attempted  to  follow  him  in  a march  which  may  be 
described  either  as  an  advance  or  as  a retreat.  The  result 
wiU  show  whether  the  Federal  force  which  has  been  left  to 
oppose  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee  is  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  its  object.  General  Thomas,  who  commands  the 
army,  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  generals  in 
the  service,  since  he  prevented  the  defeat  of  Chicamauga 
from  ending  in  total  ruin.  General  Schofield  has  also 
displayed  courage  and  ability,  and,  throughout  the  war,  the 
advantage  has,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  remained  with 
^the  party  which  has  acted  on  the  defensive.  Hood’s  imme- 
diate object  is  to  destroy  the  communication  between  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga,  and  perhaps  he  may  venture  on 
an  attack  on  Nashville  itself.  If  he  can  render  Southern 


Tennessee  and  Georgia  untenable  to  the  invader,  he  will  havo 
recovered  a teiTllory  wliich  it  has  cost  the  Federal  generals 
two  years  to  conquer.  The  capture  of  Nashville  would 
be  a more  arduous  acliievemeut,  and  it  can  scarcely  bo 
supposed  that  the  Confederates  have  the  means  of  under- 
takiug  a regidar  siege  of  the  place.  The  enei^y  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  Northern  Government  have 
created  at  Nashville  an  enormous  railway  depot,  and  an 
apparently  iue.xhaustible  magazine  for  the  use  of  the  armies 
in  the  West.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  defences 
have  been  so  far  neglected  tliat  the  town  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a sudden  attack.  If  General  Tho.mas  is  too  weak 
to  keep  tlie  field,  Hood  will  probably  be  sati.sfied  with  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  iqi  the  long  line  of  railway  to  the 
South. 

As  the  Confederate  army  advanced  from  the  south-west 
towards  Nashville,  General  Thomas  appears  to  have  retreated 
slowly.  He  evacuated  Columbia,  and  made  a stand  at  Franklin, 
probably  for  the  purpo.se  of  gaining  time.  The  Northern  ac- 
counts of  the  battle  which  ensued  are  obviously  untrue,  for  it  is 
said  that,  after  losing  5,000  men  killed  and  wbunded  and  1,000 
prisoners,  and  causing  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  enemy. 
Hood  nevertheless  advanced  on  the  following  day  without  further 
opposition  to  the  suburbs  of  Nashville.  General  Schofield, 
who  commanded  the  Federal  troops,  may  perhaps  have  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  attack,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  night 
he  found  it  prudent  to  accomplish  a hurried  retreat  of  thirty 
miles.  The  success  which  the  Confederates  have  obtained  in. 
Eastern  Tennessee  may  perhaps  affect  the  operations  round 
Nashville.  General  Breckenridge  has  defeated  the  Federals 
on  the  border  of  the  State  in  two  considerable  combats,  ending, 
in  the  second  case,  in  a total  rout  of  the  Federal  troops. 
According  to  a late  account,  the  successful  commander  was 
marching  rapidly  on  the  important  post  of  Bull’s  Gap, 
which  Avas  lost  by  the  Confederates  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  one  of  their  officers  during  the  campaign  of  1863. 
If  the  direct  communication  between  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
is  interrupted,  there  may  possibly  be  some  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying the  Avants  of  the  army  at  Nashville ; and,  Avith  the 
assistance  of  Breckenridge,  Hood  may  perhaps  attempt  to 
take  the  place  itself.  Less  complete  success  Avould  have  a 
strong  effect  in  sustaining  the  confidence  of  the  South,  even  if 
it  failed  to  disturb  the  complacent  convictions  of  the  Northern 
population.  The  recovery  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  Tennessee 
would  mark  the  ebb  of  Federal  invasion,  and  the  Northern, 
generals  take  care  that,  as  long  as  the  faintest  hope  remains, 
resistance  shall  not  flag  in  default  of  incitements  to  revenge. 
The  Federal  journals  record  from  day  to  day,  with  un- 
hesitating cheerfulness . and  implicit  approval,  that  every 
town  and  village  which  is  traversed  by  Sherman  is  burnt 
behind  him.  It  is  not  suggested  that  any  military  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  process  of  devastation ; and  even  if  Sherman 
is  provided  with  an  excuse  for  acts  of  destruction,  his  admirers 
at  home  fail  even  to  perceive  the  need  of  an  apology.  Curious 
moralists  would  Avillingly  test  the  limits  of  Northern  tolera- 
tion for  Avarlike  excesses.  If  it  Avere  reported  that  Sherman 
or  any  other  favourite  leader  had  crucified  the  inhabitants  of 
a Confederate  toAvn,  the  Republican  papers  of  New  York 
would  probably  abstain  from  a hint  of  censure,  and  the 
Federal  organ  in  London,  Avhich  hastened  to  defend  the 
seizure  of  the  Florida  at  the  risk  of  being  disavowed  by 
its  patrons  at  Washington,  would  immediately  attempt  to 
prove  that  some  English  officer  in  former  times  had 
been  guilty  of  more  culpable  cruelty.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  risen  to 
the  height  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  Avarlike  fervour  by  cutting  the 
dykes  of  the  Mississippi  and  deluging  Louisiana.  If  any 
general  or  admiral  in  command  at  NeAV  Orleans  Avere  to  dis- 
cover, like  Admiral  Porter,  that  his  father  had  been  harshly 
treated  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  he  might  perhaps  adopt  IMr. 
Cobden’s  suggestion  in  the  hope  of  provoking  English  censure, 
and  in  the  Avell-founded  confidence  that  English  partisans 
would  be  found  to  excuse  him. 

In  urging  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
the  organs  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  fii'st  time, 
publish  statements,  Avhich  may  possibly  be  accurate,  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  drafts.  They  estimate  the 
losses  of  the  campaign  at  120,000,  and  they  assert 
that  about  the  same  number  has  been  provided  by 
conscription  or  enlistment.  It  is  forcibly  argued  that  it  is 
injudicious  to  fight  the  South  on  approximately  equal  terms, 
when  an  enormous  preponderance  of  forces  Avould  assure 
complete  and  early  success.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Federal  Government  to  employ  the  largest 
possible  armies,  even  at  the  risk  of  additional  financial  em- 
barrassment ; but  there  is  a limit  to  the  number  of  recruits 
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or  conscripts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a single  soldier 
has  been  lost  through  a want  of  readiness  to  obtain  his  services. 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  various  proclamations  have  summoned  more 
than  two  millions  of  men  to  arms,  and  the  recruiting  offices 
have  never  for  a moment  interrupted  their  operations.  It  is 
now  stated  that  General  Grant  crossed  the  Eapidan  in  May 
with  only  90,000  men,  and  that  General  Butler’s  command 
consisted  of  about  40,000.  If  the  estimate  is  correct,  the 
numbers  furnish  a tolerably  accurate  measure  of  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  entire  spring  had  been 
occupied  in  preparations  for  the  advance,  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  recruits  were  at  least  as  great  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  as  after  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  100,000  men.  j 
If  the  war  is  conducted  on  the  same  scale  in  the  ensuing  year,  1 
the  Confederacy  will  be  severely  pressed,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle. 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL  IN  SPIRITUAL  CASES. 

The  feeling  which  recent  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  aroused  is  evidently  neither  feeble  nor  likely  to  be 
transient.  It  may  have  been  provoked  more  by  the  language 
in  which  those  decisions  were  couched  than  by  the  law  which 
they  actually  laid  down,  and  it  has  been  unwisely  stimulated 
by  the  same  ill-judging  counsellors  as  those  to  whose  heedless 
zeal  these  perilous  prosecutions  have  been  due.  But  still, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  has  gained  an  influence  which  will 
secure  for  it  at  least  a place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  coming 
Session.  In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict  that  any  measure 
upon  it  will  be  passed.  But  a suflicient  number  of  men  of  emi- 
nence have  already  given  their  countenance  to  the  movement  to 
ensure  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  at  least  an  ample  discussion.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of  no  small  importance  that  those 
wishes  should  take  a reasonable  shape,  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  age  to  secure 
respectful  attention  from  the  lawyers  and  politicians  under 
whose  scrutiny  they  will  fall.  It  will  be  the  first  time  for  a 
long  period  of  years  that  the  Church,  or  at  least  those  who 
may  justly  profess  to  represent  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
within  her  fold,  will  have  attempted  to  prefer  a distinct 
demand  to  Parliament.  It  will  be  an  almost  fatal  blow 
to  her  political  influence  if  the  claim  should  be  one  that  the 
mass  of  the  laity,  however  favourably  inclined,  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  reject.  It  will  establish,  almost  beyond  dispute, 
the  accusation  upon  which  her  enemies  are  perpetually  dwell- 
ing, that  the  ideas  dominant  among  her  clergy  are  hope- 
lessly at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Unhappily,  the  claim  which,  under  the  guidance  of  several 
very  eminent  men,  they  seem  inclined  to  make  is  that  a court, 
not  of  lawyers  but  of  clergy,  shall  be  set  up  to  construe  that 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  which  applies  to  the  tenure  of  ec- 
clesiastical benefices.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
suggestion  can  have  been  offered  as  a definitive  proposal.  The 
position  that  law  ought  to  be  interpreted  by  lawyers  is  so 
axiomatic  that  it  seems  almost  a waste  of  time  to  prove 
it.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  if  lawyers  are  the  best 
persons  for  such  a duty,  bishops  are  the  very  worst.  A 
judge  should  be  learned.  There  is  no  security,  considering 
the  ordinary  mode  in  which  bishops  are  appointed,  that  a 
bishop  even  knows  his  Greek  Testament,  still  less  that  he  has 
any  acquaintance  with  either  Canon  or  English  law.  A 
judge  should  be  accustomed,  by  his  training,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  law  to  the  facts  that  come  before  him.  A bishop 
has  no  familiarity  either  with  the  principles  of  law  or  with 
the  practice  of  the  judicial  office.  A judge  should  be  impartial. 
A bishop,  by  his  very  office,  must  have  pledged  himself 
again  and  again  to  definite  views  upon  the  questions  which,  in 
controversies  of  the  kind  tve  are  now  concerned  with,  would 
be  brought  before  him  for  judicial  decision.  And  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  dilemma  which  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen 
has  put  with  unanswerable  force.  If  the  clergy  who  are 
now  agitating  wish  to  have  the  existing  law  of  England 
declared,  no  one  is  fitter  for  the  purpose  than  an  expe- 
rienced lawyer.  If  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  declared  as 
it  exists,  but  to  be  in  some  degree  modified,  it  is  not  a 
new  tribunal,  but  new  legislation,  that  they  seek.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  Mr.  Keble’s  letter,  that  new  legislation  upon 
disputed  questions  of  doctrine  is  what  he  desires.  He  pro- 
fesses, indeed,  only  to  seek  for  a sound  interpretation  of  the 
existing  law.  But  it  is  an  interpretation  to  be  based 
upon  principles  wholly  unknown  to  English  Courts.  The  law 
of  the  land  is  to  be  ascertained,  for  Mr.  Keble’s  purpose, 
not  out  of  the  statute-book,  nor  from  the  precedents  of 
previously-decided  cases,  but  out  of  the  opinions  upon 
doctrinal  questions  which  have  been  expressed  at  various 


times  by  persons  reputed  to  be  orthodox  ; and  men  who 
may  have  offended  against  the  law  as  thus  ascertained  are 
to  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  If  this  be  really,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  Mr.  Keble’s  plan,  he  does  wisely  to  ask  that  a 
tribunal  of  bishops  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  strange  jurisprudence.  It  is  probable  that  no  Court 
composed  of  lawyers  could  be  found  to  undertake  it.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  try  offenders  against  the  stamp  laws,  not 
by  statute  or  precedent,  but  by  propositions  deduced  from  the 
writings  of  the  best  political  economists.  It  seems,  at  first 
sight,  incredible  that  any  person  of  so  much  intellectual 
eminence  should  have  so  confused  the  interpretation  of  old 
law  with  the  enactment  of  new  law.  But  in  a divine,  deeply 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  error  is  capable  of  explana- 
tion. The  new  definitions  of  dogma  imposed  upon  Christendom 
from  time  to  time  by  Popes  and  Councils  necessarily  claimed  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  interpretation  of  the  existing  creed ; for- 
no  declaration  of  a revelation  given  long  ago  could  be  avowedly 
novel.  The  guarantee,  or  assumed  guarantee,  that  these  defi- 
nitions were  really  nothing  but  interpretations  of  the  old 
articles  of  faith,  and  not  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  lay  in  the 
supposed  infallibility  of  these  Popes  and  Councils.  Mr. 
Keble,  more  by  instinct  than  by  any  clear  process  of  reason- 
ing, seeks  to  apply  to  the  dissensions  of  the  English  ChurcK 
the  remedy,  such  as  it  was,  wflth  which,  in  medireval  times, 
the  dissensions  of  the  Western  Church  were  treated.  He 
wishes  the  English  Bishops  to  meet  new  heresies  with  new 
definitions,  as  the  Latin  Bishops  did  at  the  Lateran  or  at 
Constance.  But  he  has  forgotten  the  material  element  of  in- 
fallibility. A Council  claiming  to  be  infallible  might,  without 
absurdity,  settle  a litigation  by  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
dogma,  and  might  disregard  the  circumstance  that  its  decision 
was  based  upon  neither  law  nor  precedent.  But  you  must 
be  infallible  before  you  can  venture  to  dispense  with  those 
humble  guides.  And  infallibility  is  a quality  which  is  not 
claimed  tor  the  English  Bishops,  even  by  their  best  friends. 
If  they  could  have  asserted  such  a prerogative  some  score  of 
)'ears  ago,  it  would  not  have  been  exercised  much  to  Mr_ 
Keble’s  liking. 

Whatever  else  may  be  sought  for  by  any  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church,  they  may  take  it  for  an  incon- 
testable axiom  that  no  English  Legislature  will  suffer  a law  of 
forfeiture  to  be  applied  to  English  subjects,  except  by  a court 
of  lawyers.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  present  Court  of 
Appeal  is  incapable  of  improvement.  There  are  several 
defects  to  which  a remedy  may  be  applied,  if  Churchmen  do 
not  rouse  a spirit  of  indiscriminate  resistance  by  extravagant 
demands.  They  may  lairly  say  that,  in  a matter  of  so  much 
difficulty  and  moment,  involving  the  spiritual  peace  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  they  are  entitled  to  the  best  tribunal 
that  can  be  had.  Imperfections  and  departures  from  sound 
principle,  which  may  be  endured  in  jurisdictions  of  inferior 
importance,  become  intolerable  here.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
some  grave  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  present  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  even  now  expose  its  decisions  to  unmerited 
suspicion,  and  which  might,  under  circumstances  perfectly 
conceivable,  actually  corrupt  the  administration  of  justice.. 
Some  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a Court  of 
fluctuating  composition.  The  Crown  retains,  however  rarely 
it  may  exercise,  the  power  of  designating  specially,  in  each 
case,  the  members  of  the  tiubunal  that  is  to  try  that  case.  It  is 
possible,  though  far  from  probable,  that,  in  cases  where  feeling 
was  running  high,  some  partiality  might  be  shown  in 
the  selection ; and  such  a possibility  detracts  perceptibly 
from  the  influence  of  the  Court.  Uneasy  questions  are 
asked,  before  each  case  of  interest  comes  on,  as  to  the 
names  of  the  judges  who  are  likely  to  be  selected, 
and  as  to  their  known  religious  predilections ; and,  in 
respect  to  those  whose  inclinations  are  supposed  to  be 
strongly  pronounced,  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  is  plausible 
enough  to  be  very  hurtful.  But  a far  more  serious  blot  is  the 
position  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  occupant  of  that  office  has 
necessarily  spent  his  life  as  a party  man,  and  remains  so  still. 
His  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  his  party.  He 
stands  and  falls  with  them.  He  keenly  shares  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  predilections  and  aversions,  of  his  colleagues ; for 
his  own  tenure  of  the  proudest  office  in  the  realm  depends 
upon  their  popularity  and  success.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a political  party  to  support  itself  by  a close  alliance 
with  a religious  party.  Eight  years  ago.  Lord  Palmerston 
upheld  himself  in  power  against  formidable  enemies  by 
a complete  surrender  of  all  his  patronage  to  the 
extreme  Evangelicals;  and  other  less  recent  instances  of 
an  analogous  policy  might  be  cited.  In  such  a case,  the 
sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  Chancellor  among  them,  would  be  ardently  interested  in 
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the  success  of  the  particular  religious  party  upon  whose  aid 
they  were  relying.  Yet  this  same  Chancellor  would  preside 
over  the  Court  that  would  pronounce  between  his  friends  and 
his  opponents,  and  might  have  the  framing  of  a judgment 
that  would  drive  the  latter  outside  the  pale  of  the  English 
Church.  The  principle  that  judges  should  not  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure  was  established  at  the  Revolution, 
and  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
principles  of  our  Constitution.  It  was  not  extended  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor — possibly  because  the  cases  that  then  came  before 
him  were  not  of  the  kind  upon  which  any  unfair  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Avas  to  be  apprehended.  But  he  was 
not  at  that  time  ever  invested  Avith  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Final  Court  of  Spiritual  Appeal,  or  entrusted  exclusively  Avith 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  judgments  in  which  its  decisions 
were  conveyed.  He  Avas  not  then  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  furthering  his  own  political  aims,  or  gratifying  his  partisan 
feelings,  by  branding  Avith  insult,  from  the  highest  judgment- 
seat  in  the  land,  the  faith  of  those  who  Avere  opposed  to  him. 

The  Church  has  a clear  right  to  demand  that  this  inde- 
fensible anomaly  shall  cease.  There  are  some  other  more 
delicate  questions  that  must  be  handled  Avith  great  care. 
It  is  a well-established  maxim,  that  no  judge  ought 
to  try  a case  in  which  his  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
biassed  by  personal  interest.  It  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion, by  analogy  of  reasoning,  whether  a judge  should  be 
appointed  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  upon  a particular  doctrine,  when  he  him- 
self is  strongly  interested,  by  his  own  moral  antecedents,  in 
believing  such  a doctrine  to  be  false.  At  all  events,  it  would 
be  essential  that  men  of  notorious  unbelief  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  held  up  to  the  Avorld  as  the 
authorized  interpreters,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  doctrines 
of  a Christian  Church.  But  this  evil  might  be  better 
avoided  by  a judicious  exercise  of  the  power  of  selec- 
tion than  by  positive  enactment.  The  Court  of  Final 

Appeal  might  well  consist,  as  it  does  noAV  in  fact,  of 
retired  judges,  Avho  should  be  appointed  during  good 
behaviour,  and  under  Avhose  jurisdiction  every  case  of  con- 
troverted dogma  should  fall ; and  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments no  prudent  Minister  Avould  neglect  the  precaution  of 
avoiding,  by  consultation  with  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, any  selection  that  could  justly  scandalize  the  Church  at 
large. 


EXAMPLE. 

The  world  has  changed  so  much  in  its  tone  about  example  that 
we  really  cannot  make  the  old  sayings  about  it  fit  in  with 
our  experience.  In  old  times  people  set  magnificent  examples,  and 
were  accepted  by  those  about  them  as  such  in  a way  that  we  do 
not  recognise  now.  Honestly,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  most  docile  to 
select  some  model  whereby  to  mould  his  own  manner  and  conduct  j 
and,  even  if  he  succeeded,  it  would  not  answer.  No  man  can  impress 
his  own  likeness  upon  multitudes  as  the  king  could  once.  Example 
has  lost  its  monarchical  character,  and  has  turned  democratic. 
Thus,  there  is  an  admitted  improvement  in  public  opinion ; at  any 
rate,  there  is  a public  opinion,  which  there  was  not  in  the  heroic 
ages,  and  this  seems  a sort  of  impersonal  example  which  has  a 
weight  overpowering,  in  most  minds,  the  force  of  any  single 
influence.  This,  if  any  such  exists,  is  the  only  sovereign 

Whose  great  example  forms  a people. 

The  public  breast  is  noble  or  is  vile 
As  he  inspires  it. 

It  is  said  that  respect  is  not  a growing  principle  amongst  us, 
and,  if  so,  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  question.  We  must 
have  a capacity  for  reverence  before  we  set  up  anybody,  con- 
sciously and  deliberately,  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  But 
another  reason  for  this  lies  in  change  of  circumstances.  It  used  to 
be  possible  to  know  a man  for  one  great  action,  or  a course  of  noble 
action  in  one  particular  line,  and  to  know  nothing  else  about  him. 
Now,  if  we  know  of  him  at  all,  we  cannot  help  knoAving  his  weak 
points  as  well.  Wherever  people  are  prominent  and  distinguished 
enough  to  have  a separate  private  and  public  life,  or  for  their 
public  action  to  shine  quite  beyond  the  gossip  of  their  private 
weaknesses,  thej"^  may  still  be  examples  of  the  old  sort ; but  the 
numbers  who  can  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  great  men’s  personal 
foibles  are  daily  diminisbing.  We  cannot  help  knowing  too 
much  of  our  best  and  greatest  men ; it  is  no  fault  of  ours,  there- 
fore, if  eminent  examples  are  harder  to  find  every  day.  As  a 
fact,  and  in  the  way  we  see  things  now,  the  very  best  examples 
are  stuck  about  with  little  warnings.  The  enthusiast,  or  the 
resolute  hero-worshipper,  tries  not  to  see  them,  but  the  light  is 
too  strong  for  him.  Every  person,  even  in  the  things  he  does 
best  and  in  which  he  shoAvs  himself  greatest,  makes  mistakes 
and  blunders.  These  cannot  be  simply  ignored  j if  we  perceive 
them,  we  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  point  of  view  which  was 
natural  in  less  familiar  times,  nor  see  things  in  the  golden  light 
of  their  distance.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  to  seek  and  to 
believe  in  great  examples  is  still  the  nobler  one ; and,  in  fact,  it  is 
onlj’’  the  most  noble  who  can  learn  exclusively  by  example. 
Certain  self-denying  and  generous  qualities  merely  exliibited,  not 


inculcated  by  discipline  and  precept,  are  apt  indeed  to  operate  as 
anything  but  examples  on  inferior  minds  brought  into  immedi.'ite 
contact  Avith  them ; the  generosity  only  ministers  to  their  selfish- 
ness, the  self-denial  to  their  r.apacity,  the  modesty  to  their  in- 
solence, and  so  on.  We  may  say  that  no  children  can  bo  trained 
to  the  imitation  of  their  parents’  best  qualities  merely  by  passive 
example. 

All  examples,  to  have  any  poAverful  efiect,  must  be  self-chosen, 
or  at  least  made  welcome  Avhen  presented.  Tliero  is  a natural, 
and  we  should  suppose  universal,  abhorrence  of  examples  intruded 
upon  us,  and  imposed  with  ungracious  comparisons.  N ursemaids  are 
great  at  this  method.  In  tlie  provocation  whieli  these  unforl.unates 
endure  from  their  charges,  they  find  it — or  did  in  our  time — too 
natural  to  avenge  themselves,  under  the  disguise  of  edification, 
by  setting  up  some  model— some  Master  Dick  or  Freddy  of  their 
experience  or  their  imagination,  endued  with  all  the  virtues 
against  which  our  misdeeds  stood  in  hideous  contra.st.  And  have 
not  Dick  and  Fred  a certain  flavour  Avith  us  ever  after  which 
perhaps  has  hindered  our  fraternizing  ? Could  Miss  Betty  .accept 
Vanessa  as  her  ideal  of  manner,  after  being  so  often  twitted  AAdth 
her  excellences  ? — 

Offending  daughters  oft  would  hear 
Vanessa’s  praise  rung  in  their  ear. 

Miss  Betty  Avhen  she  does  a fault. 

Lets  fall  her  knife  or  spills  the  salt, 

Will  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid, 

“ ’Tis  what  Vanessa  never  did.” 

This  is  the  way  to  excite  rivahy,  but  never  imitation.  The 
examples  that  influence  us  we  have  found  out  for  ourselves,  or 
follow  unconsciously. 

The  chivalric  character  is  always  finding  examples  to  imitate. 
Sir  William  Napier’s  heroism  was  inspired  in  this  way ; perhaps  we 
should  say  doubl}'  inspired,  for  those  who  follow  great  examples 
are  in  their  turn  ready  to  believe  themselves  examples,  and  to 
realize  that  great  things  turn  on  the  examples  they  set  on  critical 
occasions.  AJl  persons  are  open  to  the  infection  of  a great  example 
proposed  to  them  on  a sudden,  but  it  is  grander  to  have  a 
model  in  the  mind  than  under  the  eye.  The  man  who  leads  a 
forlorn  hope,  or  heads  a subscription  with  a good  round  sum, 
follows  somebody’s  example ; the  rest  follow  him,  finding  it 
much  easier  to  imitate  an  action  than  a character.  But  there  are 
two  Avays  of  feeling  yourself  to  be  an  example.  Position  justifies 
persons  in  feeling  and  acting  deliberately  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  examples.  The  queen  on  her  throne,  the  father  in  his 
family,  the  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  parson 
in  his  parish,  must  not  forget  that  station  and  office  require 
them  to  be  examples ; but  there  are  people  who  feel  themselves 
to  be  examples  on  another  sort  of  ground  altogether,  and  in 
a field  that  has  no  limits — people  who  think  it  fitting  to  re- 
commend a practice  to  the  world  at  large  on  the  sole  reason  that 
they  do  it.  Exampleship  belongs  to  them  as  a sort  of  heritage. 
Wherever  they  are,  in  whatever  company  they  find  themselves, 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  their  own  example  is  their  one 
argument  j indeed  they  are  so  accustomed  to  lean  on  this  that  they 
are  awkward  at  any  other ; and  whatever  show  of  abstract  reason- 
ing they  may  make,  they  are  sure  to  fall  back  on  this  at  last.  I 
do  it,  or,  I do  it  not,  is  the  incontrovertible  fact.  Their  example 
may,  after  all,  be  worth  something.  What  they  do  m.ay  be  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  do,  and  characterized  by  liberality  ami  public 
spirit ; but  the  men  are  not  the  less  insufferable,  and  in  a way  in- 
jurious, as  vulgarizing  the  nobler  sort  of  action.  There  is  another 
form  of  the  same  propensity,  which  mimifests  itself  in  a quieter 
method.  People  impressed  by  the  notion  that  they  are  examples 
to  a larger  circle  than  we  grant  them  do  not  always  bluster.  There 
is  a weight  of  manner  that  tells  the  same  thing,  an  acting 
up  to  what  the  world  is  supposed  to  expect  from  them,  a 
guarded  deportment,  a measured  way  of  doing  everything, 
which  we  see  is  maintained  from  no  inner  proir^ting,  but  as  ful- 
filling a self-imposed  part  for  our  improvement,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  these  people  fail  in  their  end  of  recommending  a 
course  of  conduct  by  their  advocacy.  Human  nature  is  extremely 
indisposed  to  follow  a lead  proposed  to  it  under  such  circum- 
stances. Still,  all  people  are  setting  examples  that  are  followed, 
and  we  are  for  ever  following  examples,  Avhether  we  intend  it  or 
not.  The  influence  of  our  day  is  this  example,  from  which  we  can 
scarcely  escape,  and  which  is  more  subtle  and  pervading  than  the 
thinnest  and  finest  of  material  substances.  When  Miss  Bremer 
visited  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  American  girl,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
from  her  birth,  the  first  question  this  clever  creature  .asked  the 
Swedish  authoress  was  “ how  much  money  she  got  by  her  books.’’ 
The  example  of  her  coimtrymen  had  forced  its  way  by  some 
mysterious  ch.onnel ; the  mighty  doll.ar  was  her  standmd,  too. 

We  have  said  that  no  living  great  example  can  come  to  us  now 
without  some  accompanying  drawback.  People's  excellence  at  ono 
point  le.aves  them  open  at  .another.  A nice  balance  of  duties  is  the 
rarest  of  aU  ex.amples,  .and  indeed  hardly  produces  a picture  striking 
enough  for  general  attention.  Strong-minded  ladies  .argue  that 
obedient  wives  in.ake  bad  mothers — weak,  or  negligent,  or  cold  to 
their  children’s  interests.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  obvious  temptations 
of  the  “ obedient  ” type  of  character,  which  obseivation  shows,  but 
which  history,  biography,  and  .anecdote  say  nothing  about.  Again, 
the  house  conducted  with  model  regularity  has  ite  secrets  Avhich 
we  see  or  suspect ; somebody  sull'ers  to  keep  the  machiuei-y  in  exact 
order ; the  example  of  public  active  benevolence  leaves  things  at 
home  .all  at  sixes  and  sevens;  the  e.xample  of  disinterestedness 
damages  the  prospects  of  those  whom  it  is  a duty  to  caa’e  for. 
Every  virtue  has  a tendency  to  some  counterbalancing  we.okness. 
It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  observer  which  of  the  two 
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makes  the  deeper  impression.  Whatever  we  see  we  must  take 
into  account.  It  is  well  to  be  carried  away  over  lesser  errors 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  exemplary  characteristic,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  blind  ourselves,  though  the  clearsightedness  inevit- 
ably tempers  our  emulation  with  caution  and  reserve.  Still, 
any  docility,  any  weak  acceptance  and  blind  following  of  a 
faulty  example,  any  mistaken  trust,  is  better  than  the  habit 
some  persons  have  of  seeing  nothing  but  warnings  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  their  friends.  There  are  people 
so  keenly  critical,  so  open  to  the  faults  of  others,  that  their 
own  line  is  simply  an  avoidance  of  mistakes ; all  their  wit  and 
pains  are  bestowed  on  shunning  the  errors  of  this  course  and 
that.  It  is  not  an  unpleasant  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  practice. 
Practice  makes  them  so  acutely  alive  to  blunders  and  false  prin- 
ciples that  in  time  their  whole  perception  goes  out  in  this  line, 
and  their  own  career  is  left  to  accident.  In  avoiding  this  man’s 
oyer-care,  that  man’s  indifi'erence  to  appearances,  such  a one’s 
system  of  education,  so-and-so’s  religious  peculiarities,  in  declaring 
against  the  prevailing  fashion  on  one  side,  or  strictness  on  the 
other,  their  own  com-se  takes  no  shape  or  consistency ; for  we  can 
hardly  adopt  a course,  or  shape  out  for  ourselves  a plan  of  life,  or 
conduct  ourselves  on  any  system,  without  having  some  ideal,  some 
pattern  to  go  by,  without  having  distinctly  approved  much  in  the 
conduct  and  judgment  of  others,  and  so  far  thought  them  worthy 
of  imitation.  This  notion  of  progi’ess  solely  by  warning  must  end 
in  taking  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  for  it  destroys  the  con- 
structive element. 

In  looking  around  us,  we  observe,  without  being  able  to  trace 
the  cause,  a remarkable  difference  in  the  success  with  which 
different  persons  make  their  example  tell.  Some  parents,  for 
instance,  impress  themselves  on  their  children  with  a distinct- 
ness and  force  that  amounts  to  reproduction — the  same  maimer, 
the  same  turn  of  thought,  the  same  principles.  Others,  after 
ail  their  care,  after  the  enforcement  of  their  views  by  pre- 
cept and  example  in  apparent  accord,  have  failed  altogether; 
we  don't  see  why,  except  that,  of  course,  it  is  more  natural 
in  such  an  undertaking  to  fail  than  to  succeed.  But,  after  all, 
who  knows  the  example  he  is  really  setting  .P  unconscious  example 
is  so  much  more  sure  in  its  operation.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
children  the  most  diverse  from  their  parents  there  is  always 
something  they  have  derived  from  their  example,  though  it 
may  be  what  the  exemplar  never  dreamed  of,  and  may  even  be 
founded  on  a misapprehension,  as  in  the  case  of  that  barrister  we 
read  of  the  other  day,  who  was  chosen  by  the  son  of 
his  opposite  neighbour  as  his  pattern  and  example,  imder  the 
notion  that  the  blue  bag'  he  carried  into  his  house  every  day  was 
full  of  guineas.  Eegarding  examples  in  the  light  of  illustrations, 
we  must  be  struck  by  the  way  in  which  some  people  are  marked 
out  for  this  part.  Gifted  with  a picturesque  aptitude  to  stand  as 
instances,  good  or  bad,  they  show  the  consequences  of  certain 
lines  of  conduct  with  a completeness  that  surprises  us  in  a world 
where  all  things  are  so  incomplete  and  unfinished.  Their  plans 
answer  to  a turn  perhaps,  like  the  wind-up  of  a novel ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  illustrate  errors  and  mistakes  with  a tragic 
clearness.  The  chapter  of  accidents  leaves  them  alone  ; while  other 
people  do  the  same  things,  and  fail  where  they  ought  to  succeed,  or 
do  wrong,  and  miss  the  consequences.  The  prophet  of  evil  is  in  their 
case  baullied  by  a good  ending,  and  the  moralizer  feels  small. 
Perhaps  the  difference  may  lie  in  seriousness  of  intention.  It  is  a 
dignified,  thing  intellectually  to  be  a good  example ; to  point  a 
moral  with  efi'ect  requires  a certain  strength  and  continuity  of  will 
which  are  not  common  qualities.  These  are  the  people  who  in- 
fluence more  than  their  own  generation  for  good  or  evil,  who  keep 
up  the  see-saw  of  reaction,  and  who,  e, specially  as  warnings,  obscure 
the  working  of  precept  and  right  reason  in  the  observer;  for 
wliat  man,  in  sight  of  some  notable  example  of  an  error  issuing 
in  its  legitimate  consequences,  is  safe  from  that  blind  instinct  of 
precaution  which,  accepting  practical  experience  as  a guide,  and 
full  of  the  evil  it  knows,  forgets  every  other  alternative  under 
the  predominating  impression  ? 


SABBATARIAN  BACKSLIDINGS. 

T T is  difficult  to  give  adequate  expression  to  a purely  negative 
^ idea,  but  the  theory  of  spending  Sunday  properly,  as  taught 
in  the  most  approved  religious  circles,  may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented algebraically  by  a list  of  all  agreeable  occupations  with 
a mimis  sign  prefixed.  Human  nature — clerical  human  nature, 
at  all  events— insists  that  some  intervals  shall  be  left  between 
the  several  attendances  at  church ; but  when  the  methods  of  employ- 
ir.g  these  spaces  come  to  be  enumerated,  the  choice  is  remarkably 
limited.  The  first  condition  seems  to  be  that  they  shall  aU  be 
spent  in-doors.  Whether  the  stain  of  sin  attaches  only  to  the 
act  of  walking,  or  whether  the  external  air  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  manna  and  becomes  noxious  every  seventh  day,  has  never,  we 
believe,  been  authoritatively  decided ; but  a visitor  in  a truly 
Evangelical  household,  who  wishes  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  will 
hardly  be  well  advised  in  venturing  even  to  sit  upon  the  lawn. 
Sj-.oidd  he  be  tempted,  however,  to  do  so,  let  him  on  no  account 
diverge  from  a straight^  line  in  his  passage  to  and  from  the  seat. 
To  walk-  in  a garden  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a proper 
observance  of  the  day,  since,  as  has  been  frequently  and  forcibly 
remarked,  if  Christians  who  have  gardens  walk  in  them, 
ho-w  can  they  reproach  worldlings  who  have  not  gardens  with 
vvalkmg  somewhere  else?  To  church  and  back  again  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  modem  Sabbath  day’s  journey,  and  this  may 


perhaps  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  pure  gospel  is  so 
rarely  to  be  obtained  except  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
dwellings  of  its  professors.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  Sabbatical 
Christian  to  be  safely  housed,  the  question  necessarily  presents 
itself  how  he  is  to  get  rid  of  his  time.  If  his  books  are  chosen 
with  discretion,  he  ■will  be  permitted  to  spend  a portion  of  it  in 
reading ; but  newspapers,  novels,  histories,  criticism,  and  generally 
every  kind  of  literature  which  he  would  ever  think  of  opening'  in 
the  week,  are  of  com-se  strictly  prohibited.  Poetry  holds  a some- 
what anomalous  and  undefined  position.  Milton  is  certainly 
allowable ; indeed,  we  fear  that  Paradise  Lost  owes  no  small  part 
of  its  popularity  to  its  being  the  nearest  approach  to  fiction 
obtainable  between  Saturday  and  Monday ; but  it  ■will  be  prudent 
to  use  an  edition  in  two  volumes,  lest  the  reader  should  inad- 
vertently stray  into  I! Allegro  or  Comm.  Whether  Cowper’s  Tasli 
enjoys  the  same  privilege  is  doubtful,  and  may  perhaps  depend  on 
the  accident  of  its  position  with  reference  to  John  Gilpin. 

Writing  presents  greater  difficulties  than  reading,  because  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  correspondence.  That  mere  ordinary 
letters,  written  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  affections,  are  proscribed,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say ; but 
some  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  liberty  of  theological  compo- 
sition. Is  it  permissible,  for  instance,  to  spend  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday  in  giving  a friend  the  heads  of  the  sermon  to  which  you 
have  been  listening  in  the  morning  ? Such  a practice  could  hardly 
be  thought  to  deserve  a very  harsh  condemnation,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  safer  to  put  the  outline  in  question  on  a distinct 
■piece  of  paper,  and  to  inclose  it  in  a letter  ■«ffiich  may  be  written 
on  the  following  day.  By  this  method  all  temptation  to  stray 
into  other  subjects  ■will  be  happily  avoided.  Of  course,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  practice  of  not  having  your  letters  delivered  on 
a Simday  is  greatly  to  be  commended,  inasmuch  as,  if  letters  do 
not  come  they  cannot  possibly  want  to  be  answered.  As  to  music 
and  singing,  the  latter  is  quite  unobjectionable  if  it  is  confmed  to 
hymns ; but  as  drawing-room  performances  usually  consist  of  solos 
or  duets,  and  hynm  tunes  are  rarely  very  attractive  in  either 
of  these  forms,  this  amount  of  concession  will  not  be  very  fruitful 
of  results.  In  the  case  of  instrumental  music,  the  boundary  be- 
tween what  is  sacred  and  what  is  secular  is  sometimes  very  ill- 
defined.  Mendelssohn’s  ‘‘Wedding  March  ” occasionally  makes 
itself  heard  at  ecclesiastical  ceremonials,  and  there  is  a passage  in 
Gounod’s  Mass  which  bears  a suspicious  resemblance  to  the 
“ Soldiers’  Chorus  ” in  Faust.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  per- 
haps safer  to  eschew  the  dangerous  luxury  altogether.  It  would  be 
a terrible  shock  to  any  one  who  had  been  innocently  listening  to 
what  he  thought  was  a symphony  for  the  organ,  to  find,  on  investi- 
gation, that  what  had  been  played  was  in  reality  a sonata  for  the 
pianoforte.  If  music  is  a questionable  indulgence,  it  has  so  far  the 
advantage  of  the  sister  art  of  painting,  which  does  not  rise  even  to 
the  dignity  of  being  doubtful.  To  look  at  pictures  on  the  Sunday, 
even  in  the  retirement  of  the  domestic  circle,  would  lead  by  a 
straight  road  to  thinking  lightly  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  opening 
the  National  Gallery  or  the  South  Kensington  Museum  to  the 
inroads  of  Sunday  visitors.  One  only  resource  remains.  Fenced 
round  by  the  restrictions  we  have  described  from  all  that  can 
attract  or  occupy  the  secular  intellect,  conversation  may  safely  be 
indulged  in.  It  is  sure  not  to  rise  above  gossip,  and  gossip,  properly 
flavoured,  may  easily  pass  muster  for  a purely  spiritual  recreation. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  a defection  from  this  high  standard 
of  Sabbatical  morality  in  a quarter  where  it  could  least  have  been 
looked  for.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  for  some  time  pub- 
lished a weekly  magazine,  designed,  as  the  title-page  informs  us, 
to  supply  an  appropriate  course  of  “ Sabbath  reading  ” for  families ; 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  the  careful  parent  might  have  expected  to 
find  the  desired  combination  of  sufficiently  iminteresting  subjects 
and  sufficiently  uninteresting  treatment.  As  if  to  fm-nish  a guarantee 
that  the  selection  of  articles  shall  be  characterized  by  the  proper 
degree  of  exclusiveness,  the  Society  issues  another  periodical  of 
the  same  size  and  price,  which  may  be  read  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  do  duty  as  a receptacle 
for  all  the  material  which  is  too  useful  or  too  amusing  to  be  law- 
fully looked  at  on  Sunday.  Such  is  the  pleasing  delusion  under 
which  those  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  the  works  but  their 
titles  have  probably  long  laboured ; such,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
impression  on  our  own  minds,  imtil  we  accidentally  came  across 
the  December  part  of  the  Sunday  at  Horne.  We  tui'ned  over  its 
pages  in  the  expectation  of  finding  them  a perfect  example  of  con- 
formity to  the  code  of  Dominical  literature  of  which  the  pro- 
■visions  have  already  been  sketched ; but  what  is  the  very  first 
object  which  meets  the  reader’s  eye?  A chromo-lithogi-aph,  not 
of  some  eminent  preacher  of  Dissenting  or  Low-Church  proclivi- 
ties (that,  of  com’se,  would  be  a very  proper  field  for  the  labours 
of  the  Christian  artist),  not  even  of  the  unpretending  structure 
which  forms  the  scene  of  his  eminent  labours  (that,  supposing  the 
building  to  be  wholly  undistinguished  by  any  architectural  merits, 
would  be  an  inoffensive  subject  for  the  pencil),  but  of  a picture 
which  might  be  looked  at  with  equal  appropriateness  on  every  day 
in  the  week — of  “ The  Windmill,”  by  J.  Linnell.  Nor  is  this 
a solitary  instance.  The  offence  is  not,  indeed,  repeated  within 
the  compass  of  the  same  monthly  part ; but  this  is  evidently  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  considerations  of  economy,  for  a list  of  previous 
illustrations  appears  on  the  wrapper,  from  which  we  learn  that 
they  comprise  “The  Shepherd’s  Chief  Moiuner,”  “My  Clever 
Brother,”  and  “The  Spring  Ride.”  We  have  carefully  in- 
spected the  specimen  which  has  come  imder  our  notice,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  that,  except  so  far  as  it 
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may  be  redeemed  by  a minute  church  spire  in  the  distance, 
it  is  in  all  its  details,  from  the  windmill  on  the  right  to 
the  cows  in  the  foreground,  an  entirely  secular  production. 
Tloro,  tlierefore,  is  a pcu'fect  I’oyal  Academy  opened  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian  family.  Where 
can  the  guardians  of  our  English  Sabbaths  have  fled  to,  that  tliey 
should  have  allowed  sucli  an  enormity  to  escape  them  ? We  turn 
to  the  literary  element,  and  we  find  the  same  distressing  laxity 
pervading  it.  Each  number  contains  a stoiy,  and  one  of  these  we 
have  read  with  especial  care.  The  interest  turns  upon  the  fraudulent 
concealment  of  a title-deed  of  a house,  and  although  an  attempt  is 
made  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a comparison  with  the  ‘‘  title  to 
a heavenly  inheritance,”  this  constitutes,  on  the  most  liberal  mea- 
surement, but  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  narrative.  Indeed, 
tlie  illustration  is  so  exceedingly  far-fetched  that  it  is  very  credit- 
able to  the  writer’s  ingenuity  to  have  made  even  as  much  of  it 
as  he  has.  If  stories  about  lost  documents  arc  once  recognised  as 
Sunday  reading,  there  is  no  saying  how  fixr  so  fatal  a principle  may 
not  be  carried.  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  boy  who 
rends  the  Skecpsldns  to-day  may  read  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  to- 
morrow. It  is  vain  to  think  to  counteract  the  mischief  by  a 
supply  of  Biblical  riddles.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
a highly  improving  exercise,  and  one  which  greatly  tends 
to  promote  the  reverent  use  of  Scripture,  to  puzzle  out  how 
to  “connect  zeal  with  a lady,  a servant,  and  a long  journey,” 
or  “wisdom  with  a widow,  a soldier,  a king,  and  a priest” ; or,  in 
the  event  of  fixilure,  to  wait  for  three  weeks  and  then  to  find  that 
the  answer  to  the  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  journey  of  Abraham’s 
servant  to  bring  home  Rebekah,  and  that  the  answer  to  the  second 
lies  in  the  history  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  children  who  are  neither  particularly  quick-witted  nor  par- 
ticularly patient  would  be  apt  to  desert  the  enigmas  for  the  tales. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  matter  for  graver  tastes  equally  inconsistent 
with  Sabbatarian  theory.  Within  the  compass  of  one  article 
on  “ Winter  Days  ” there  are  quotations  from  Tennyson’s  Mmid, 
from  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  from  Spenser’s  Faery  Queen,  from 
Wordsworth,  from  Longfellow,  and  from  Edgar  Poe.  What 
chance,  with  an  Evangelical  young  lady  just  blooming  into  senti- 
mentality, will  “ Satan’s  Address  to  his  Peers  ” have  after  such 
reading  as  is  here  provided  ? 

Speaking  seriously,  we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  with  very  sincere  pleasure.  Amid  much  that  is 
unpleasing  to  good  taste,  there  are  considerable  traces  that 
the  extreme  strictness  which  has  made  Sunday  a weekly 
penance  to  so  many  thousands  of  children  is  gradually  be- 
coming relaxed  in  the  very  quarters  where-  it  has  hitherto 
held  unchallenged  possession.  If  the  Religious  Tract  Society  can 
once  be  brought  to  realize  the  recondite  truth  that  human  beings  are 
not  simply  machines  of  so  many  sermon  power,  we  may  hope  that 
the  singular  -superstition  about  Sunday  which,  invented  in 
Scotland,  found  its  way  into  England  with  the  Puritans,  survived 
the  Restoration,  and  finally  gained  a new  lease  of  life  from  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  movement,  is  at  length  beginning  to 
give  way  to  a doctrine  less  modem,  less  irrational,  and  less  Jewish. 
Perhaps,  imlikely  as  it  now  seems,  the  time  may  come  when  even 
a Scotch  Presbyterian  will  accept  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  and 
cease  to  judge  his  neighbour  “ in  respect  of  the  Sabbath,”  any 
more  than  “ in  respect  of  meat,  or  of  drink,  or  of  a holiday,  or  of 
the  new  moon.” 


CHILDISH  TALK  ABOUT  CHILDREN. 

IT  scarcely  required  two  long  columns  of  the  Times  to  elaborate 
the  elementary  thesis  on  which  S.  G.  0.  has  been  allowed  to 
gossip  in  public.  To  arrive  at  an  age  in  which  a man  may  be  looking 
.out  for  the  honours  of  grandfathership,  and  then  to  discover  that 
the  nursery  has  something  to  do  with  human  education,  and  that 
little  pitchers  have  long  ears,  is  an  indication  of  the  ingenuous 
mind  as  rare  as  it  is  amusing.  However,  S.  G.  0.  illustrates 
in  person  his  own  not  recondite  discourses  in  psychology. 
Impressions,  he  seems  to  say,  are  made — he  does  not  quite 
know  how — on  what  he  calls  the  brain.  These  impressions 
may  long  remain  dormant,  but  some  accident  brings  them 
into  unexpected  activity.  The  seeds  of  thought  may  seem  to 
have  died,  but  they  are  asleep,  not  dead.  We  must  do  S.  G.  0. 
the  justice  to  observe  that  his  letter  illustrates  this  very' 
remarkable  moral  phenomenon  which  strikes  him  as  being 
so  novel.  For  it  is  impossible  that  any  human  being  can  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  without  becoming  cognizant  of 
this  fact,  which  is  now  announced  as  a discovery.  It  must 
have  presented  itself  to  S.  G.  0.  the  very  first  time  he  ever 
saw  a child,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  that  his  original  dormant  impression  is  now 
revived  because  one  day  last  week  he  saw  a child  for 
the  first  time  for  a quarter  of  a century.  This  is  indeed 
w'hat  S.  G.  0.  “ holds  further  ” on  this,  to  him,  diflScult  and 
mysterious  subject.  We  all  of  us,  he  informs  us,  see  many 
things  which  apparently  make  no  impression  on  us,  but  an  after 
event  shows  that  we  were,  however  unconsciously,  impressed  by' 
the  now  forgotten  or  neglected  fact.  These  discoveries  in  mental 
science  almost  persuade  us  that  Condillac  is  revived  among  us,  and 
they  -will  go  far  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  that  the  English  mind 
is  incapable  of  hard  thinking  on  psychological  subjects.  With  this 
disquisition  on  so  deep  a point  before  us,  we  are  not  without  hopes 
that  some  correspondent  of  the  Times — say  the  Bee-master — will 
soon  be  able  to  announce  that,  by  dint  of  severe  intellectual  exercise, 


ho  has  come  to  the  conclusion — a conclusion  “which  has  not 
received  the  consideration  due  to  it” — that  the  radii  of  a circle 
very  frequently  equal  each  other. 

Once  more  surveying  the  microcosm  of  the  infantine  mind,  and 
being  persuaded  that  the  said  infantine  mind  is  susceptible  of 
mental  impressions,  S.  G.  O.  proceeds  to  record  his  conviction, 
not  hastily  adopted,  that  the  chances  are  that  such  impressions  are 
often — he  will  not  say  always — produced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
those  adults  or  companions  witli  wliom  the  child  associates.  I’his 
is  S.  G.  O.’s  syllogi.sm.  All  children  are  influenced  by  those  in 
whose  society  they  are  placed ; nurserymaids  are  the  people  in 
whose  society  children  are  placed,  therefore  nunseiymaids  influ- 
ence children.  After  turning  over  this  profound  argument  in 
every  way,  we  see  no  formal  flaw  in  it ; and,  on  the  whole,  after 
again  giving  our  whole  powers  to  the  subject,  we  accept  the 
matter  of  the  propositions,  major  and  minor.  The  major  may 
almost  be  said  to  Ije  self-evident,  and,  as  to  the  minor, 
we  think  that  it  may  safely  be  granted  that  nurserymaids  and 
children  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  nursery.  But  now 
comes  the  warning: — parents  and  guardians,  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, ought  to  be  very  careful  what  tliey  say  and  do,  or  allow 
others  to  say  and  do,  before  little  children. 

Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia, 

we  think  we  have  heard  that  an  old  heathen  said  pretty  nigh  two 
thousand  years  ago.  However,  we  are  thankful  to  8.  G.  0.  for 
small  mercies  and  for  his  warning,  for  it  is  none  the  worse  because 
it  has  probably  presented  itself  to  every  decent  parent  since  the 
infancy  of  Cain  and  Abel.  But  then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nurse- 
maids are  not  what  they  might  be  — an  observation  which  is 
quite  true,  though  this  too  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a discovery. 
We  are  none  of  us  so  careful  as  we  ought  to  be,  none  of  us 
so  good,  none  of  us  so  embued  with  every  virtue  and  every 
prudence.  An  ideal  educator  ought,  in  every  thought,  and  word, 
and  work,  to  be  sensitively  alive  to  his  terrible  responsibility.  Nay 
more.  Every  one  of  us,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  in  some  subtle 
wajq  may  be  influencing  another  for  good  or  evil.  Nursemaids, 
we  apprehend,  are  subject  to  the  same  miiversal  conditions  with  all 
other  human  beings  who  ever  lived  or  who  ever  shall  live.  The 
ideal  nursemaid  is  to  be  looked  for,  and,  when  found,  treasured 
like  the  ideal  and  perfect  man.  But  if  it  is  intended  by  S.  G.  0. 
to  imply — and  if  he  does  not  intend  to  imply  this,  his  platitudes 
and  truisms  are  rather  silly — that  now,  more  than  at  any  other 
time,  nursery  education  is  neglected,  and  that  housemaids  are  a 
deteriorating  class,  this  is  a view  of  modern  society  which  we 
utterly  deny.  Nursery  education,  like  all  other  education,  has 
attained  a generally  higher  level  than  formerly.  Mothera  have 
more  sense,  generally  speaking,  than  they  had  a century  ago. 
If,  among  aU  the  women  in  England,  nursemaids  are  worse  than 
they  were,  it  is  for  S.  G.  0.  to  prove  it,  which  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do. 

There  is,  however,  a graver  and  a broader  question,  as  to  educa- 
tion, on  which  S.  G.  O.’s  gossipiugs  are  calculated  to  do  some 
harm  if  not  carefully  examined.  He  seems— for  it  is  not  easy,  in 
such  a flux  of  commonplace,  to  extract  any  very  definite  proposi- 
tion from  his  talk — to  believe  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  isolate  a 
child  from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  from  hearing  a single  naughty  word, 
or  being  thrown  with  vicious  associates,  he  would  be  sure  to  grow 
up  intp  a perfect  man.  It  has  been  attempted  to  put  this  notion 
into  practice,  but  the  results  are  not  encouraging.  In  the  first  place, 
the  thing  cannot  be  done  ; and  in  the  next,  if  it  coidd  be  done, 
experience  shows  that  it  must  fail.  Character  may  be  over  edu- 
cated till  it  is  killed.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  careful 
education  does  no  good ; but  we  do  say  that,  while  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  the  most  perfect  education  must  be  more  or  less  a 
failure.  And  this  conclusion  has  its  practical  value  in  the  real  life 
and  business  of  a family.  If  a mother  were  to  be  perpetually  on 
the  fidget,  always  nervously  and  sensitively  apprehensive  of  the 
faintest  possible  shadow  of  a cloud  passing  over  the  fair  sheet  of 
God’s  white  paper,  a mother’s  life  would  be  intolerable.  Let  her 
do  her  best  by  all  means ; but  let  her  also  comfort  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  the  best  will  be  imperfect,  and  something  of  a 
failure,  after  every  solicitude  and  in  spite  of  the  most  watchful 
care.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a positive  evil  if  young  mothers 
were  under  the  ever-present  feeling  that  their  little  ones  were 
sure  to  be  corrupted  if  left  for  an  hour  to  a hireling’s  care. 
Not  without  sense  and  point,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter, 
S.  G.  0.  inveighs  against  what  is  really  a special  and  perhaps  in- 
creasing defect  of  our  education;  that  is  of  the  education  of 
the  present  day  as  compared  with  the  education  of  the  past 
He  says,  and  justly,  that  children  ai’e  forced  into  unnatinral  and 
precocious  development  and  deportment ; that  they  are  moidded 
to  an  artificial  life ; that  they  ai'e  trimmed  up  for  drawing-room 
display ; that  they  are  drilled,  and  laced,  and  wired,  and  padded 
to  the  utter  destruction  and  simplicity  of  child  character.  This 
is  true,  and  well  put.  And  because  the  censui’e  is  directed 
against  a reaUy  existing,  and  perhaps  increasing,  vice  of  modem 
education,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  S.  G.  0.  for  his  vigorous 
and  sensible  protest  against  it.  But  let  this  well-meaning  vrriter 
apply  the  same  truth  to  moral  training.  There  may  be  Tur- 
veydrops  in  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  deportment.  T\Tiat 
is  ti’ue  of  the  schoolboy  is  true  of  the  infant.  We  know  so 
little  about  the  mind  that,  as  it  is  true  that  too  much  moral  and 
religious  training  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  to  attempt 
to  isolate  a boy  from  all  contact  with  moral  evil  is  siu'e  to  end  in 
making  him  either  a hypocrite  or  a fool,  so  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  just  as  true  of  a baby’s  mind.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
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mind,  even  in  its  earliest  and  most  rudimentary  condition,  as  being 
totally  devoid  of  a i-egulating  and  self-adjusting  and  compensating 
function,  or  without  some  natural  power  of  declining  to  assimilate 
noxious  or  unwholesome  food.  Besides,  were  we  disposed  to 
speculate,  who  could  convince  us  of  error  if  we  were  to  say  that  it 
may  be  that  the  mind  is  never  in  a rudimentary  or  undeveloped 
form  ? and  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  mind  is  ever  imperfect 
in  itself,  as  tliat  at  various  ages  it  is  surrounded  by  different 
opportunities  of  developing  its  constant  nature  ? Indeed,  S.  Gi.  0. 
himself  seems  to  have  caught  a glimpse  of  this  view,  though  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  use  it.  He  says — and  it  is  no  discovery — that 
pure-minded  women  have  often  been  known,  under  the  influence 
of  fever  or  mania,  to  give  utterance  to  depraved  language,  and  to 
express  sentiments  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  real  character 
and  moral  nature.  Does  not  this  fact  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
an  infant’s  mind  may  have  the  same  self-adjusting  faculty  in  a 
healthy  and  natural  state  as  the  mind  of  an  adult  ? A.  very 
young  child  may  hear  vile  language,  and  may  be  influenced  by 
immoral  suggestions.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  evil  will 
ever  come  out  in  practical  life.  The  seed,  it  is  true,  is  there ; but 
it  is  covered  up  and  buried  too  deep  for  fructification  by  subsequent 
good  teaching,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  as  though  it  were 
not.  Yet  it  may,  under  some  unnatural  influence,  be  brought  near 
to  the  light  of  the  day.  Some  moral  cataclysm  in  mature  life  may 
reverse  the  moral  strata.  An  unnatural  and  diseased  moral  con- 
dition may  vivify  the  early  seeds  of  evil.  But  it  is  futile  to  argue 
from  an  exceptional  and  diseased  condition.  What  we  say  is,  that, 
granting  that  a young  child’s  mind  may  have  had  evil  planted  in 
it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  evil  will  ever  bear  fruit ; because 
it  is  a fact  that  the  most  virtuous  women  have  in  early  years  been 
subject  to  some  verbal  contamination  and  are  none  the  worse  for 
it,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  pure  woman  never  would  have  uttered 
base  and  revolting  words  had  she  not  been  under  the  influence  of 
actual  disease. 

Lastly,  S.  G.  0.  seems  to  be  afraid  that  a good  deal  of  our 
nursery  training  is  vicious  because  children  are  frightened  by  bad 
.servants,  threatened  with  “bogy”  and  “raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones”  tales.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  fact,  w'e  believe  that  this  is 
not  so ; and  that  there  never  was  a time  in  which  the  superstitious 
fears  of  very  young  children  were  so  little  appealed  to  as  now. 
There  may  be  and  always  will  be  exceptions:  but,  as  a rule, 
children’s  books  and  child  discipline  do  not  now  always  appeal  to 

Somnia,  ten-ores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnes  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala.  . . . 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  black  man  in  the  closet  is  not  now-a-days 
known.  And  there  is  this  possible  danger  in  accepting  too  com- 
pletely S.  G.  O.’s  hints  on  this  subj ect.  Mystery,  imagination,  fancy, 
and  the  unseen  are  the  domain  in  which  the  child’s  mind  naturally 
revels  and  expatiates.  But  the  kingdom  of  mystery  must  have  its 
two  sides — the  terrible  as  well  as  the  romantic.  We  cannot  think 
that  S.  G.  0.  intends  to  proscribe  fairy  tales  or  fables  from  their 
proper  place  as  instruments  of  education.  But  it  would  be  false 
and  unnatural  to  construct  fairy  tales  which  should  have  all  Lady 
Dulcianas  and  no  ogres,  or  to  make  the  fairy  world  all  jam  and 
no  crust.  “ An  awful  owl  with  eyes  of  fire  ” is  the  natural 
and  appropriate  correlative  of  the  dove  with  diamond  crest  and 
ruby  legs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  if  you  may  tell  a child 
of  a valley  full  of  trees  every  leaf  of  which  was  a jewel,  why  you 
are  not  to  invent  a dungeon  tenanted  by  toads  and  vipers.  We 
doubt  the  dangers  of  even  Fee-Faw-Fum  himself.  Of  course  it 
is  quite  true  that  there  are  children  of  delicate  and  frail  constitu- 
tion, of  a morbidly  nervous  temperament — that  is  to  say,  of  a 
diseased  organization — to  whom  any  sort  of  fairj'-  tale  would  be 
positively  mischievous.  But  we  demur  to  the  philosophy,  if  we 
may  caU  it  so,  of  attempting  to  lay  do-wn  a general  rule  on  the 
matter.  Still  more  strongly  do  we  object  to  any  doctrine  which 
.seems  to  say  that  infantine  education  must  be  confined  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  dry  matters  of  fact  exclusively. 


HESSE-CASSEL. 

Most  English  travellers  have  been  occasionally  charmed  with 
the  air  of  quiet  that  hangs  about  an  out-of-the-way  German 
town.  The  contrast  between  the  ceaseless  stir  of  London  and  the 
placid  sleepiness  of  Pumpernickel  is  refreshing  for  a time.  You 
have  drifted  out  of  the  great  current  of  life  into  a quiet  little  back- 
water, where  the  mere  sense  of  repose  is  pleasant.  You  smile 
benignantly  at  the  little  army  with  as  many  generals  as  privates, 
and  at  the  little  Court  with  its  childish  little  ceremonies,  and  you 
half  wish,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  that  you  could  take  life  as  easily, 
and  eat  saurkraut  and  smoke  homegrown  tobacco  as  contentedly, 
as  your  phlegmatic  German  friends.  Of  course,  after  a short  time 
it  becomes  insufterably  dull  and  monotonous  j it  is  as  inferior  to 
English  life  in  intere,st  as  an  oyster’s  to  an  eagle’s ; but  you 
continue  to  believe  that  it  must  be  pleasant  to  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere.  Dlysses  gets  very  restless  after  a 
few  months’  lotos-eating,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
a more  stirring  life ; but  the  mild-eyed  melancholy  natives  probably 
continue  to  lead  a happy  sea-anemone  existence  to  the  last.  We 
therefore  generally  picture  to  ourselves  the  inhabitants  of  a small 
German  principality  as  very  dull,  very  good-tempered,  often  very 
conceited,  but  as  breathing  the  essence  of  contentment. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  reality  corresponds 
very  ill  with  this  imaginary  portrait.  Flesh  and  blood  do  not 
cease  to  be  ilesli  and  blood  even  when  fed  upon  German 
sausages.  The  subjects  of  a small  German  duke  or  prince  are 


liable  to  special  vexations  whenever  he  takes  to  active  governing. 
The  inconvenience  of  tyranny  may  be  said,  in  mathematical 
language,  to  vary  inversely  as  the  average  distance  of  the  tyrant. 
When  a pettifogging  prince,  with  a belief  in  his  own  divine  right, 
with  a passion  for  trivial  interference,  and  with  no  practical  checks 
to  his  authority,  is  always  buzzing  about  a district  so  small  that 
his  subjects  cannot  get  out  of  his  way,  he  becomes  an  intolerable 
bore.  If  a Frenchman  thinks  his  liberty  unduly  abridged,  France 
is  big  enough  for  him  and  the  Emperor  to  live  in  it  together 
without  treading  on  each  other’s  toes.  But  a wretched  inhabitant 
of  Hesse-Cassel  must  be  incessantly  reminded,  by  direct  personal 
observation,  that  he  has  got  an  Elector  over  him  who  is  a petty 
tyrant  of  the  pettiest  kind,  and  who  can  never  be  turned  out  till 
leave  is  obtained  from  one  of  the  great  German  Powers.  It 
is  true  that  Hes.se-Cassel  is  not  one  of  the  least  States  in  the 
Confederation.  Its  area  is  three-fourths  that  of  Yorkshire.  Its 
population  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire.  It  has  an 
army  of  near  8,ooo  men.  If  it  does  not  rise  to  the  serious,  it  soars 
above  the  States  which  we  can  only  consider  to  belong  to  the 
comic  order.  An  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  rules  over  750,000 
people,  and  the  present  Elector  seems  admirably  qualified  for 
producing  the  maximum  of  vexation  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  people.  In  a smaller  population  his  powers  would 
not  have  full  scope.  In  a much  larger,  he  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  indulge  the  propensities  ascribed  to  him  for  looking  into  every- 
thing himself,  from  the  appointment  of  Ministers  down  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  placards  for  the  theatre.  Now  a passion  for  looking 
into  things  is  merely  another  name  for  a spirit  of  teasing  which 
is  sometimes  more  annoying  than  deliberate  tyranny. 

The  people  of  Hesse-Cassel,  if  the  address  of  their  Chambers  is 
to  be  relied  upon,  think  themselves  specially  milucky,  even 
amongst  the  subjects  of  petty  princes.  They  have  accordingly 
given  the  Elector  a bit  of  their  minds.  They  describe  themselves, 
we  doubt  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  amongst  the  bravest  and 
most  industrious  races  of  the  earth.  The  only  gleam  of  good 
fortune  that  they  have  had  for  the  last  thirty  years  was  the  result 
of  their  once  frightening  their  beloved  ruler  out  of  his  dominions. 
The  epidemic  prevalent  about  1831  was  fatal  to  the  Government 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  as  to  some  more  deeply-rooted  dynasties.  The 
old  Elector  found  it  expedient  to  disappear.  The  accession  of  the 
present  Elector  to  his  father’s  place,  and  the  grant  of  a new  Con- 
stitution, were  simultaneous.  For  a few  years  things  went  well. 
But,  after  that  time,  Hesse  sank  to  the  verge  of  commercial  ruin. 
The  famine  year  of  1 846  reduced  it  to  the  lo-west  ebb.  After 
1 848  came  another  period  of  reckoning  for  princes.  Their  beloved 
ruler,  after  some  concessions,  was  again  turned  out  of  his  capital, 
to  the  unanimous  delight  of  his  subjects;  but  an  event  apparently 
so  auspicious  did  not  produce  a correspondingly  fortunate  result. 
Hesse-Cassel  unfortunately  became  the  ground  upon  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  settled  their  difierences.  At  that  time, 
Austrian  statesmen  had  the  stronger  nerves,  and  as  Prussia  fell 
back  irresolute  before  the  menace  of  war,  Austria  had  it  her  own 
way  in  Hesse-Cassel,  as  elsewhere.  The  Convention  of  Olmiitz 
restored  the  Elector  to  his  long-suffering  subjects,  and  enabled  him 
to  promulgate  a new  Constitution.  Since  that  time,  as  they  tell 
him  with  great  plainness,  everything  has  gone  wrong.  Great 
expenses  were  incurred  and  great  evils  inflicted  by  the  entrance  of 
foreign  troops  in  1850.  Acts  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  have  since  come  to  be  reckoned  as  rarities.  The  country 
has  suffered  from  the  exercise  of  an  exaggerated  right  of  State 
supervision ; schools  have  declined ; trade  has  fallen  off ; agri- 
culture has  deteriorated.  In  1 860,  the  people  judiciously  resolved 
to  give  up  paying  taxes,  a course  of  conduct  which,  to  some  extent, 
brought  the  Elector  to  the  stage  of  repentance  indicated  by  a 
willingness  to  promise.  Owing  to  the  interference  of  Prussia,  he 
pledged  himself' to  restore  the  Constitution  of  1831.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  promise  has  never  been  fully  carried  into  effect. 
The  melanc’noly  state  of  the  country  is  attributed  by  the  Chamber 
partly  to  this  breach  of  promise,  and  partly  to  the  undue  meddling 
of  Government.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  their  opinion,  “ a dark 
fate  seems  to  rest  upon  this  land  so  beautiful,  and  blessed  by 
God,”  or  that  “ a period  of  sturdy  refoi-mation  in  legislation  and 
administration  must  follow,  imless  irrevocable  misfortunes  are  to 
fall  upon  Electoral  Hesse.” 

This  “remonstrance”  is  evidently  not  of  a character  to  soothe 
the  princely  temper.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  asserted,  it  is 
plainly  insinuated,  that  the  only  periods  of  prosperity  for  his  sub- 
jects have  been  those  when  they  turned  him  out,  that  wherever 
he  interferes,  he  does  mischief,  and  that  where  his  interference 
might  be  of  some  use,  he  lets  things  alone.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Elector  replies  much  in  the  spirit  of  a Stuart  king  of 
England  addressing  a refractory  Parliament.  Of  course,  being  a 
German,  he  manages  to  put  what  he  has  to  say  into  a good  many 
sentences,  and  those  rather  cumbi'ous  ones.  But  the  characteristic 
insolence  is  there,  though  wrapped  up  in  unwieldy  phrases.  The 
Chambers  are  told,  with  a ponderous  attempt  at  repartee,  that  they 
have  not  erroneously  called  their  address  an  unusual  step,  and  that 
in  taking  it  they  have  overstepped  the  limits  placed  to  their  sphere 
of  action.  The  Elector  holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
thought  that  they  have  dared  to  criticize  “ periods  of  Government 
of  our  ancestors  now  resting  in  God.”  If  they  have  not  got  the 
Constitution  yet,  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  must  make  up  their 
minds  “ to  desist  from  their  frequent  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  at  the  expense  of  the  imassailable  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  a secure  order  of  State  life.”  What  “ a secure  order 
of  State  life”  may  mean  is  a profound  mystery  to  any  hon- 
Teutonic  mind ; we  regret  that  the  Chambers  should  have  shown 
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indifference  to  it  if  it  is  a good  thing.  The  plain  English,  howevei-, 
of  the  whole  document  is,  that  the  Elector  does  not  care  a pin  for 
the  Chambers,  and  that  if  they  try  to  find  fault  with  his  Govern- 
ment they  will  be  made  to  hold  their  tongues.  As  to  the  prac- 
tical reforms  for  which  they  ask,  in  the  first  place,  tliey  don’t 
say  plainly  what  it  is  they  want ; and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
Elector  will  do  exactly  what  is  right,  that  is,  exactly  what  he 
chooses  to  do,  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  It  must  be  a charm- 
ing thing  to  be  a subject  of  the  Elector. 

What  part  of  the  evils  attributed  in  this  document  to  the  action 
and  to  the  inaction  of  Government  is  really  due  to  the  causes 
assigned,  may  be  doubtful.  The  passage  in  the  address  which 
brings  in  the  famine  year  of  1846  as  apparently  one  of  tlie 
charges  against  the  Elector,  reminds  us'unpleasantly  of  a similar 
style  of  argument  nearer  home.  A confusion  between  the  potato- 
disease  and  the  Government  has  prevailed  in  our  own  islands.  It 
takes  so  much  bad  administration  to  cause  a decline  in  schools, 
trade,  and  agriculture — not  to  speak  of  famine  or  large  blue  dies 
— that  the  decline,  if  real,  has  probably  other  concuiTent  causes. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  Elector  may,  perhaps,  make  him  a con- 
venient chopping-block.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  at  hand  some 
natural  vent  whenever  you  are  angry;  abuse  of  the  reigning 
prince,  in  many  cases,  affords  relief  when  other  remedies  are 
insufficient.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  ruler  of  a people  has 
come,  after  thirty  years’  reign,  to  occupy  such  a position  that  they 
instinctively  and  unanimously  attribute  all  their  social  and  material 
iUs  to  him  as  a mere  matter  of  course,. and  believe  that  his  absence 
is  the  great  panacea  for  all  their  political  diseases,  one  can  hardly 
help  wishing  that  its  efficiency  miglit  be  tried.  Probably,  if 
matters  were  left  entirely  to  the  people  of  Hesse,  they  would 
at  least  make  the  experiment ; and  even  if  the  result  convinced 
them  that  they  were  still  suffering  from  more  deeply-seated 
evils,  they  would  have  got  rid  of  a nuisance  and  learnt 
a useful  lesson.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
other  Powers  to  be  consulted.  Every  little  State  in  Ger- 
many must  be  ridden  by  its  own  tormentor  till  it  pleases 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  allow  them  to  be  cast  off.  We  can  only- 
hope  that,  when  Schleswig-Holstein  is  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
when  the  sympathies  excited  by  the  brutal  execution  in  England 
of  a German  murderer  have  cooled  down,  Germans  will  find  some 
efficient  sympathy  to  spare  for  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  are 
still  rather  backward  scholars  in  Constitutional  Government.  The 
weight  of  huge  standing  armies  doubtless  makes  it  rather  difficult 
to  carry  out  the  English  precedents  of  two  himdred  years  ago 
according  to  the  original  programme.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
will,  we  presume,  in  time  make  the  remonstrance  of  the  people  of 
Hesse-Cassel  as  effective  as  its  English  parallel.  The  present 
Elector  will  perhaps  have  gone  to  join  the  ancestors  whose  resting- 
place  he  has  indicated  with  such  pious  confidence,  before  that 
epoch  arrives.  , But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  even  this  remote 
corner  of  Europe  will  cease,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  liable  to  be  in- 
sulted by  the  insolence  of  a petty  tyrant  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  looks  on  with  indifference. 

The  reference  of  the  Elector  to  his  respectable  ancestors  can 
scarcely  increase  the  confidence  with  which  we  should  anticipate 
the  good  deeds  of  his  posterity.  The  name  of  “Hessians”  natu- 
rally recalls  to  Englishmen  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  transactions 
in  our  history,  but  one  which  is,  on  the  whole,  still  more  disgrace- 
ful to  the  ruler  of  Hesse-Cassel  than  to  us.  It  was  a prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel  who  sold  soldiers  to  England  to  suppress  the 
revolt  in  the  American  colonies.  After  bargaining,  with  dis- 
graceful cunning,  for  the  supply  of  soldiers  to  fight  in  a foreign 
quairel — extorting  money  from  England  with  one  hand  and  from 
his  own  subjects  with  the  other — he  succeeded  in  raising,  during 
the  war,  one-twentieth  of  his  subjects,  or  one-fourth  of  their  able- 
bodied  men,  and  in  disposing  of  them  on  extortionate  terms. 
"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  buyer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  infamy  of  the  seller.  The  present  ruler  appears  to  behave 
in  a way  more  worthy  of  a civilized  age.  He  does  not  dispose  of 
men  directly'  to  fight  American  battles.  He  only  collects  his  taxes, 
whilst  they  are  reduced  to  such  poverty  as  to  induce  them  to 
emigrate.  He  therefore  does  not  sell  them ; he  only  takes  so  much 
that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  sell  themselves.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do.  If  they  cannot  turn  their 
Elector  out  of  the  country,  they  can  still  leave  it  themselves. 
Some  of  them  may'  be  forced  to  fight  in  a foreign  quarrel.  But, 
at  any  rate,  they  will  find  countrymen  living  in  prosperity  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  Illinois,  where,  whatever  troubles  may  assail 
them,  they  will  be  free  for  once  and  for  ever  from  the  petty  vexa- 
tions of  German  princes. 


AMERICAN  CHARITY. 

rilO  be  able  to  make  a present  with  a good  grace  is  a talent  not 
JL  given  to  everybody.  There  are  many  people  who,  whether 
they  are  giving  on  a large  or  a small  scale,  always  seem  ashamed 
of  themselves  and  disgusted  with  their  gift.  If  they  give  to  a 
beggar,  they  toss  the  penny  as  if  it  were  a curse.  If  they  are  pre- 
senting a bridal  couple  with  a carriage  and  pair,  they  make  a 
miunbling  speech  and  hasten  away  as-fiist  as  they  can.  They  can- 
not even  tip  a schoolboy  without  making  him  feel  momentarily 
uncomfortable.  The  want  of  ease  with  which  such  persons  do 
their  good  deeds  is  no  sign  of  a want  of  heai’ty  feeling.  Frequently, 
the  most  ungraceful  givers  are  really  the  most  generous.  But 
there  is  one  form  of  ungracefulness  which  is  a tolerably  certain 
sign  that  the  generosity  of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment  is  more 
or  less  artificial.  When  people  talk  about  their  gifts  after  they  | 


have  been  given  and  accepted  and  used,  they  arc  guilty  of  a piece 
of  ungracious  egotism  which  is  a gi'eat  deal  worse  than 
mere  awkwardness  of  manner.  The  conceited  Gives  who 
tolls  young  men  to  their  faces  how  much  they  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a start  in  life  is  not  more  unpleas.ant  than  a 
man  who,  after  making  you  a handsome  present,  insists  on  letting 
you  know  how  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  you  a present  at  all, 
where  he  purchased  it,  how  much  he  gav(?  for  it,  and  how 
you  may  make  the  most  suitable  return,  'riii.s  sort  of  conduct  is 
simply  odious.  One  has  provcu'biallv  no  right  to  look  a gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  but  may  wo  not  ^)argain  against  a kick  from 
its  heels  ? 

As  the  art  of  giving  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  person 
obliged  by  the  gift  feel  perfectly  at  his  ease  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  tests  of  good  breeding,  it  would  have  been  uncommonly 
rash  to  expect  that  the  beneficence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  sending  relief  to  the  Lancashire  operatives,  would  be 
accomplished  without  some  ungracious  self-gratulation.  The 
egotistical  philanthropist  pompously  discoursing  in  after-dinner 
mood  to  the  recipients  of  his  charity  is  faithfully  reproduced  in 
the  “ Report  of  the  American  International  Relief  Committee  for 
the  Suffering  Operatives  of  Great  Britain.”  This  report  contains  a 
minute  account  of  the  whole  movement,  from  its  beginning  in  the 
minds  of  Messrs.  Dodge,  Trask,  Lathers,  Ruggles,  and  others,  until 
its  conclusion  in  the  satisfactory  statement  that  each  person  in  the 
long  list  of  donors  “felt  his  heart  thrill  with  a new  joy  as  he 
thought  of  the  anguish  which  his  gift  had  helped  to  allay ; and 
imagining  himself  summoned  before  the  Almighty  Judge,  heard 
from  His  lips  that  divine  approval,  ‘ Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.’  ” The 
Committee  feel  themselves  entitled  to  an  especial  share  in 
this  fine  imaginary  thrilling  of  the  heart,  for,  “if  we  have 
had  the  larger  proportion  of  the  toil  in  this  labour  of  love, 
we  have  also  had  the  greater  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxury  of  giving,  and  have  more  than  once  felt  how 
pleasant  as  well  as  reasonable  was  the  wise  man’s  injunction, 
‘ Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it.’  ” And  in  the  same  strain  they 
go  on  to  talk  about  the  consolation  they  derived  for  all  their 
laboiu-  and  care  in  superintending  the  shipments  from  the  thought 
of  the  suffering  they  were  alleviating.  They  treat  the  whole 
matter  as  one  of  exact  compensation.  The  donor  who  gives  five 
dollars  feels  a five-dollar  thrill ; the  donor  of  five  thousand  feels  a 
five-thousand-dollar  thrill ; while  a committeeman  reasonably  feels 
the  most  tremendous  thrill  of  all.  The  affair  is  made  to  resemble 
one  of  those  places  where  the  charge  for  admission  is  “ returned  in 
refreshments,”  only  here  the  refreshment  is  purely  spiritual.  It 
may  be  notieed  that  the  use  of  the  George  Grisioold  is  valued  in 
money,  and  estimated  at  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  so  that  the 
owners  may  know  their  exact  share  of  the  general  heart-thrilling 
which  the  report  so  beautifully  commemorates.  It  is  enough  to 
make  any  man’s  heart  thrill  when  he  hears  that,  by  the  bounty 
which  he  sent,  “ homes  once  happy,  but  blighted  by  famine,  have 
been  again  enlightened  by  hope ; and  while  hunger  has  been 
allayed,  the  sympathy  we  have  evinced  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
hard-handed  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  has  endeared  us  greatly  to 
them,  and  made  stronger  the  bonds  of  affection  which  should 
ever  unite  nations  sprung  from  a common  origin,  speakkig 
the  same  language,  and  glorying  m a common  literature  and  a 
common  faith.”  It  is  a pity  to  spoil  so  magnificent  an  outburst 
by  criticism,  but  what  is  meant  by  the  common  faith  ? Both 
England  and  America  are  nominally  Christian,  it  is  true ; still,  so 
are  France,  and  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  most  other  civilized 
countries.  The  common  faith  cannot  be  an}'  pairiculai'  form  of 
Christianity,  because  the  United  States  pride  themselves  on  the 
variety  of  creeds  which  flourish  within  their  borders.  Is  the 
common  faith  belief  in  the  ahnighty  dollar,  or  spirit-rapping,  or 
a republican  government  ? This  expression  must,  we  fear,  be 
regarded  as  equally  otiose  and  immeaning  with  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  Lancashire  sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  Hard- 
handed  is  the  very  last  phrase  which  a spinner  would  like  to  have 
employed  about  himself,  and  his  great  griev.a7ice  has  been  that  the 
public  works  will  ruin  the  tenderness  of  his  fingers.  Surely,  for 
once,  empty  rhetoric  and  bunkum  might  have  been  left  out  in  a 
simple  report  of  receipt  and  expenditure. 

But,  if  bunkum  had  been  omitted,  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  letting  the  Britishers  know  that  “ tens  of  thousands 
were  saved  from  the  horrors  of  starvation  by  the  timely  distribu- 
tion of  food  sent  from  this  country.”  There  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  vaunting  the  charity  which  in  the  midst  of  their  own  perils 
forbade  “ us  refuse  to  share  our  food  with  those  who  were  ready  to 
perish.”  And  we  should  have  lost  the  grand,  though  somewhat 
monotonous,  exclamation,  that  “ the  piteous  cry  of  the  starvina- 
operatives  of  the  Mother-country,  some  of  them  ‘bone  of  oxir 
bone,’  ■ and  all  endeared  to  us  by  a common  language,  a common 
literature,  and  a common  origin,  appealed  too  strongly  to  our 
hearts  to  be  resisted.”  The  omission  of  a common  faith  is  a de- 
cided improvement  in  this  version.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  aU  this 
rotund  gabble  about  common  language  and  so  on,  it  is  i-ather  hard 
to  forget  that  the  very  people  who  fiilk  so  sentimeutallv  about 
kinsmauship  are  at  the  same  moment  prosecuting,  on  a scale  of 
unexampled  magnitude,  a war  for  the  subjugation  or  ruin  of 
a nation  with  whom  they  are  in  every  way  infinitely  more  closely 
connected  than  they  are  with  us.  It  is  very  ea.sy  'to  pour  forth 
fine  sayings  about  the  mercy  due  to  the  bone  of  our  boue,  but  iii 
the  mouths  of  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  Butler  and  Turchin  thev 
are  the  most  revolting  kind  of  cant.  But  it  is  all  in  keeping  with 
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the' rest.  The  greai;  public  philanthropist  who  recounts  his  deeds 
of  charity  with  restless  iteration  is  often  a miserly  tyrant  to  his 
own  Idth  and  kin.  It  is  not  worth  while  going  into  the  question 
whether  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives  would  have  perished  hut 
for  the  flour  and  pork  which  was  sent  from  America.  Certainly  at 
the  time  this  alleged  urgency  of  the  danger  was  not  suspected. 
The  gift  was  as  welcome  as  gift  could  be,  but  nobody  in  England 
dreamed  thatLancashire  had  got  the  last  loaf  and  the  last  sovereign, 
and  that  no  more  were  forthcoming.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  coffers  of  the  Eelief  Committees  were  never  drained,  and 
that,  if  they  had  been,  there  was  plenty  of  money  with  which  to 
refill  them.  If  the  Americans,  however,  like  to  think  that  but  for 
them  Lancashire  would  be  covered  by  this  time  with  the  bleaching 
bones  of  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
take  from  them  their  single  source  of  congratulation.  People 
who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  crush  or  subdue  their  own  brethren 
must  need  some  little  compensation  for  their  finer  feelings ; and 
if  they  find  it  in  the  fancy  that  they  have  saved  a community  of 
strangers,  they  are  welcome  to  it.  It  would  be  superfluous  un- 
kindness to  show  that  their  fancy  is  a sheer  hallucination. 

■ In  spite  of  the  assurance  that  their  charity  had  no  political 
bearing  whatever,  the  Committee  have  not  failed  to  insert  the 
letters  of  two  of  the  largest  subscribers,  who  take  no  trouble  to 
veil  the  comexion  between  their  charity  and  the  presumed  poli- 
tical sympathies  of  the  operatives.  One  of  these  is  a gentleman 
who  is  anonymous.  He  sends  his  seven  thousand  dollars  because 
the  Lancashire  operatives  have  acted  nobly;  “famishing  men 
surrounded  by  their  little  ones,  faint,  and  at  the  point  to  die,  will 
not  join  the  clamom'  of  interested  leaders.”  “ Will  you  add  to 
your  list,”  he  concludes,  “one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  from  one 
whose  loaf  will  taste  the  sweeter  for  sharing  it  with  a famished 
brother,  and  brand  it — UNION.”  Messrs.  Griswold,  the  most 
ample  donors  of  all,  openly  call  the  operatives  their  friends, 
“ because  these  people  have  shown  a forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  the  North  which  some  in  higher  positions  have 
not  evinced  and,  with  the  exquisitely  good  tastp  so  pecu- 
liar to  their  nation,  they  distinctly  characterize  their  gift  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  Queen,  whose  “ regard  for  the  opinions  and 
her  firmness  in  adhering  to  the  advice  of  her  excellent  husband 
alone  prevented  a rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  this  country.” 
It  seems,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  of  some  at  least  of  the  con- 
tributors, they  thought  rather  less  of  the  anguish  they  had  helped 
to  allay  and  of  the  approval  of  the  Almighty,  than  of  rewarding 
supposed  political  partisans  and  calumniating  supposed  political 
adversaries.  Our  first  thought  is  that  nobody  but  an  American 
could  be  so  entirely  devoid  of  all  perception  of  fitness  and  pertinence, 
until  we  get  further  into  the  Eeport,  and  find  Englishmen  equally 
ready  to  seize  any  possible  opportunity  of  intruding  private  views 
and  advocating  irrelevant  opinions.  The  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  good  taste  and  moderation,  confined  themselves, 
in  their  acknowledgment  of  Transatlantic  liberality,  to  saying 
that  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  would  rejoice  to  see  the  war 
terminated  in  any  way  that  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
American  honour.  Manchester,  unhappily,  too  often  speaks 
through  the  mouths  of  a few  self-elected  persons  who  correspond, 
in  character  and  general  social  weight,  to  the  licensed  victuallers 
who  govern  Marylehone  or  Finsbury.  And  on  this  occasion  they 
expressed  their  fervent  sympathy  with  the  Northern  struggle  “for 
tteedom  and  nationality.”  “No  amount  of  privation,”  they  de- 
clared, “ will  induce  the  people  of  the  cotton  districts  to  sanction 
»ny  recognition  of  a confederacy  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
right  for  man  to  hold  property  in  man.”  Then  an  address  was 
presented  to  the  officers  of  the  Griswold,  purporting  to  “ express 
the  feelings  of  the  community  generally,”  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  community  generally  “sympathises  entirely  and  unal- 
terably with  the  friends  of  freedom,”  and  “ earnestly  desires  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.”  These  and  other  equally  monstrous 
impertinences  are  carefully  collected  in  the  Eeport,  and  figure  con- 
spicuously in  that  political  manifesto.  The  whole  is  then  sent  forth 
as  a businesslike  account  of  what  has  really  taken  place.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Lancashire  operatives  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  Americans  were  very  busy,  but  they  determined  to  save  them, 
and  they  did  so.  In  gratitude,  the  whole  English  nation,  except 
a few  interested  people  in  the  upper  classes,  has  turned  warmly 
Northern  in  its  sympathies.  Let  any  one  turn  to  this  Eeport  who 
wishes  to  read  about  disinterested  beneficence,  unaffected  piety, 
tender  regard  for  human  life,  and  genuine  humility;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  realize  the  truth,  he  must  carefully  reverse  each  of 
these  virtues. 


THE  LAW  OF  BETTING. 

fTlHE  industrious  persons  who  pursue  their  labours  at  “ the  ruins,” 
or  beneath  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  are  likely  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  a recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Commoil  Pleas. 
The  effect  of  that  decision,  shortly  stated,  is  that  a “betting- 
house  ” need  not  have  walls  and  a roof  in  order  to  expose  it  to  legal 
penalties.  It  is  enacted  by  the  Betting-Houses  Act,  1 6 and  1 7 
Viet.  c.  iig,  s.  I,  which  was  passed  in  1853,  that  “no  house, 
office,  room,  or  other  place”  shall  be  opened,  kept,  or  used- for  the 
purpose  of  the  owner,  occupier,  or  keeper  thereof,  or  any  person 
using  the  same,  betting  with  persons  resorting  thereto.  By  s.  5, 
any  money  received  by  any  person  aforesaid  as  a deposit  on  any 
bet  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  received  for  the  use  of  the  person 
&om  whom  the  same  was  received,  and  may  be  recovered  in  any 
Court  of  competent  j urisdictiou.  lu  the  late  case  of  Doyyett  v. 
Catterns,  the  defendant  was  a commission  agent  and  bookmaker 


upon  races,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  by  a certain  tree  in 
Hyde  Park  for  customers.  The  plaintiff  came  to  him  and  backed 
a horse  for  a handicap  on  the  day  of  the  race,  which  was  to  be  run 
at  Lincoln,  and,  as  usual  in  that  style  of  business,  deposited 
with  the  defendant  los.,  the  amormt  for  which  he  backed 
the  horse.  A few  hours  before  the  bet  was  laid  the  horse 
had  been  scratched.  The  plaintiff,  upon  this  fact  becoming 
known  to  him,  claimed  to  have  back  his  money;  but  the 
defendant  alleged  that  he  did  business  upon  the  rule  that  “ all 
bets  stand  on  the  day  of  the  race,  scratched  or  not,”  and  that  this 
rule  was  known  to  the  plaintiflj  and  adopted  by  him.  An  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  amoimt  deposited,  and,  if  the  case  came 
within  the  law  against  betting-houses,  there  could  be  no  defence. 

The  Court  considered  that  the  evidence  before  it  showed  “that 
the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  betting  generally  with  persons 
who  chose  to  resort  to  the  place  which  he  used  for  that  purpose — 
namely,  a tree  in  Hyde  Park.”  The  mischief,  said  the  Court, 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  business  of  betting  was  carried  on 
imder  a tree,  or  under  canvas,  or  in  a room ; and  the  words  of 
the  Act,  “house,  office,  room,  or  other  place,”  were  wide  enough 
to  include  this  case.  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  this  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  1853  would  go  far  to  take  away  the 
liberty  which  was  given  to  betting  transactions  by  the  Act  of 
1845,  the  Court  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1853 
“was  meant  to  apply  to  persons  using  a place  for  betting  as  a 
habit”;  but  that  this  Act  did  not  affect  the  legality  of  bets  laid 
in  the  streets  or  elsewhere  “as  isolated  transactions,”  or  “at 
accidental  meetings.”  The  influence  of  this  decision  is  likely 
to  be  felt,  not  only  under  the  trees  of  Hyde  Park  and  upon  the 
waste  space  adjacent  to  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  station,  but 
also  wherever  bookmakers  do  business  with  customers  of  low 
or  high  degree.  Certainly,  if  the  object  of  the  Legislature 
was  “to  protect  the  young  against  professional  persons  using  a 
place  for  betting  as  a habit,”  those  youngsters  who  deal  in 
“ponies”  are  quite  as  worthy  of  regard  as  those  who  only  risk 
half-crowns.  Indeed,  the  principle  on  which  the  Corn!  of 
Common  Pleas  proceeded  may  easily  be  made  applicable  to  the 
Eing  at  Epsom  or  Ascot,  or  even  to  Tattersall’s  itself.  The 
subscribers  will  have  little  comfort  in  their  new  room  if  they 
should  experience  a revival  of  the  legal  troubles  which  distm’bed 
them  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Catterns  was  probably  only  one  of 
several  bookmakers  who  transacted  business  simultaneously  under 
the  tree  in  Hyde  Park.  One  of  the  judges  said,  “ We  may  fairly 
construe  a tree  to  be  such  a place  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Act  ” ; 
but  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the  Act  ought  not  to  be 
understood  as  applying  only  to  a place  which  somebody  invites  or 
permits  you  to  enter,  in  order  that  you  may  make  a bet  with  him, 
or  for  his  profit.  The  substance  of  the  clause  of  the  Act  on  which 
the  question  turns  is,  “No  place  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
any  person  using  the  same  betting  with  persons  resorting  thereto.” 
Surely  these  words  apply  quite  as  much  to  a great  bookmaker 
standing  at  a particular  point  of  a room  or  ring  as  to  a small  book- 
maker standing  under  a tree.  The  Act  may  have  intended  to 
speak  either  of  what  may  be  called  an  exclusive  use  of  a 
“place,”  or  of  a use  of  it  in  common  with  as  many  persons 
as  desire  to  use  it  and  it  will  accommodate.  A man  who  in 
ordinary  understanding  keeps  a betting-office  clearly  has  an 
exclusive  use  of  the  place  where  he  keeps  it.  If  he  departs 
from  that  place,  no  other  man  can  step  into  it  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  business  as  he  was  doing.  But,  suppose  a man 
takes  his  stand  under  a tree,  either  with  no  indication  at  all  of  the 
business  which  he  desires  to  do,  or  perhaps  with  a movable  iron  rod 
stuck  into  the  ground,  bearing  an  announcement  of  his  name  and 
of  the  odds  which  he  is  willing  to  lay  against  certain  horses,  the 
only  place  which  he  uses  exclusively  is  the  very  spot  of  ground  on 
which  he  stands,  and  as  soon  as  he  moves  away  some  other  person 
may  come  and  occupy  it  for  the  same  piupose,  or,  if  he  prefers,  may 
deliver  from  it  a Chartist  lecture  or  a Methodist  sermon — perhaps 
giving  out  a hymn  instead  of  offering  to  lay  the  odds.  If  there 
can  be  exclusive  use  of  a “ place  ” under  a tree,  there  can  be  also 
of  a “ place  ” at  Tattersall’s  or  on  a racecom-se ; and  therefore  every 
member  of  the  Eing,  whenever  and  wherever  he  does  his  ordinary 
course  of  business,  is  affected  by  this  Act.  As  we  have  said  before, 
the  Act  may  speak  either  of  an  exclusive  or  a common  use  of  a 
“ place  ” ; but  if  it  means  a common  use,  then  beyond  doubt  the 
ordinary  meetings  at  Tattersall’s,  where  a number  of  persons  come 
together  to  bet,  are  within  the  Act,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
contemplated.  It  must,  therefore,  mean  an  exclusive  use ; and  if 
so,  the  “ place  ” intended  must  be  something  larger,  and  with  more 
distinct  boundaries,  than  the  mere  spot  of  groimd  on  which  a man 
takes  his  stand.  It  seems  to  follow  that  a tree  is  not  such  a 
“ place  ” as  is  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

There  are  several  other  arguments  which  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  the  first  place,  the  preamble  to  the  Act  shows  that  it 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  “ places  called  betting-houses  or 
offices.”  Secondly,  there  is  a well-known  rule  of  law  that  general 
words  following  an  enumeration  of  particulars  are  to  be  restricted 
to  things  cjusdem  generis  with  those  enumerated ; and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a tree  in  Hyde  Park  comes  properly  within  the 
enactment  that  “no  house,  office,  room,  or  other  place  shall  be 
opened,  kept,  or  used,”  &c.  A third  argument  may  be  derived  from 
a close  examination  of  the  language  of  the  Act,  and,  although 
such  examination  may  be  tedious,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to 
make  it. 

By  section  1 , no  house,  office,  room,  or  other  place  shall  be  opened, 
kept,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  owner,  occupier,  or  keeper 
thereof,  or  any  person  using  the  same,  betting  with  persona 
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resorting  thereto.  And  every  house,  See.  so  opened,  &c.  is  declared 
to  be  a common  nuisance.  It  may  be  reniaihcd  that  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  use  of  language  to  call  a tree  in  Hyde  Park  a common 
nuisance. 

By  section  2,  every  house,  &c.  opened,  See.  shall  be  deemed  to  bo 
a common  gaming  house. 

By  section  3,  a penalty  is  imposed  on  those  who  do  the  things 
already  forbidden. 

By  section  4,  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house,  office,  room,  or  place  opened,  kept,  or  used  for  tlie  purposes 
aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  such  owner  or 
occupier,  or  having  the  care  or  management,  or  in  any  manner 
assisting  in  conducting  the  business  thereof,  who  shall  receive 
any  money  as  a deposit  on  any  bet,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty. 

By  section  5,  on  which  tlie  decision  turned,  any  money  received 
“by  any  such  person  aforesaid  ” as  a deposit  on  any  bet  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  for  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  same  was  received,  and  may  be  recovered  accordingly  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  is  meant  by  “ any  such  person  afore- 
said,” and  the  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be  any  such  person  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  persons  mentioned  in 
section  4 are,  to  speak  briefly,  keepers  of  betting-houses  and  their 
assistants,  and  such  persons  would  be  the  natural  objects  of  sec- 
tion 5.  But  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  considered  that  by  the 
words  “ any  such  person  aforesaid,”  they  were  thrown  back  to  all 
that  had  gone  before,  and  thus  they  were  induced  to  reckon 
among  the  objects  of  section  5 persons  using  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  betting,  as  mentioned  in  section  i . Upon  sound  prin- 
ciples of  verbal  criticism,  it  would  appear  that  section  5 ought  to 
be  restricted  to  the  transactions  of  persons  who  keep  betting- 
houses  ; and  the  same  conclusion  will  be  reached  by  considering 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  which  probably  was  to  suppress 
betting-houses,  but  not  to  prohibit  betting.  The  question 
whether  betting  should  be  prohibited  was  carefully  considered 
in  Committee  before  the  passing  of  the  Games  and  Wagers 
Act  of  1845,  which  was  brought  forward  in  consequence  of 
leading  men  upon  the  Turf  being  assailed  with  what  were  called 
gui  tarn  actions.  By  the  Act  of  1 845  (8  and  g Viet.  c.  1 09)  the 
old  statutes  making  it  an  offence  to  win  by  betting  at  any 
one  time  10/.  were  repealed,  and  all  pending  actions  and  in- 
formations for  penalties  were  discontinued.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  by  way  of  gaming  or 
wagering  should  for  the  future  be  null  and  void,  and  that  no  suit 
' should  be  maintained  for  recovering  any  money  alleged  to  be  won 
upon  any  wager,  or  which  should  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  to  abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager  should  have 
been  made.  This  clause  expresses  the  deliberate  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment as  to  how  it  would  deal  with  betting.  Strong  evidence  was 
given  before  the  Committee  that  breeders  of  horses  would  not 
breed  for  stakes  alone,  and  that  the  hope  of  winning  bets  was 
necessary  for  their  encouragement.  This  and  other  considerations 
induced  Parliament  to  repeal  the  old  penal  laws,  and  to  place  bets 
upon  this  footing,  that  they  should  no  longer  be  illegal,  but 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  simply  void.  You  cannot  recover  a bet  by 
legal  process,  but  if  you  employ  an  agent  to  bet  for  you,  and  he 
receives  your  winnings,  and  declines  to  “ part,”  the  law  will  help 
you  to  compel  him.  You  might  perhaps  think  that  a suit  against 
such  an  agent  would  be  a suit  “ for  recovering  money  alleged  to 
he  won  upon  a wager,”  but  the  law  would  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 
Again,  though  it  is  enacted  that  no  suit  shall  be  maintained  for 
recovering  money  deposited  to  abide  the  event  on  which  a wager 
shall  have  been  made,  this  clause  applies  only  to  cases  where  the 
event  has,  in  sporting  phrase,  “ come  off.”  And  if  a match  of  any 
kind  falls  through,  the  money  deposited  may  be  recovered  by 
action.  Thus,  when  the  articles  for  a fight  between  Mace  and 
Coburn  were  broken,  it  was  open  to  the  parties  to  sue  the  stake- 
holder each  for  his  own  share  of  the  money  “posted;  ” and  this, 
although  a prize-fight,  differs  from  a horse-race  in  being  unlawful. 
There  have  been  several  cases  lately,  from  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  a fair  inference  that  the  Courts  of  Law  look  with  leniency 
upon  betting;  but  now  comes  this  case  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  threatens  to  abolish  betting  altogether.  The 
direct  result  of  this  case  must  be,  that  a man  may  make  a 
bet  with  a bookmaker  and  deposit  the  amount  for  which  he  backs 
a horse,  and  if  the  horse  wins  he  may  claim  the  odds  laid,  while, 
if  the  horse  loses,  he  can  compel  repayment  of  his  deposit.  Of 
course,  it  is  idle  to  ask  bookmakers  to  continue  to  do  business  on 
the  principle  of  risking  everything  and  having  no  chance  to  win 
anything.  The  indirect  result  of  the  case  must  be,  that  any 
person  using  a tree  for  the  purpose  of  betting  is  liable  to  a penalty 
of  I ool.  imder  section  3 of  the  Act.  It  would  be  satisfactory  to 
have  this  decision  considered  more  maturely  before  it  is  allowed 
to  take  its  full  effect,  which  seems  likely  to  be  little  short  of 
rendering  both  Tattersall’s  and  “ the  ruins  ” solitudes. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAT. 

IT  may  seem,  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  a Westminster 
Play,  that  Plautus  or  Terence  must  appear  there  under  great 
disadvantages.  Acting,  and  that  of  high  comedy  especially,  de- 
mands in  its  performers  an  amount  of  practice  and  discipline  quite 
incompatible  with  the  proper  studies  of  a great  public  school.  The 
language  of  the  plays  is  shorn,  by  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  of 
its  native  dignity  and  grace.  The  manners  represented  are  alien 
to  our  manners ; the  wit  and  humour  belong  to  a remote  past, 
and  to  a dissimilar  condition  of  society.  The  simplicity  of  ancient 


comedy  is  quite  unlike  the  bustle  and  intrigue  of  modem.  Female 
characters  arc  either  fecljly  sketched  or  kept  out  of  sight.  All  the 
business  is  conducted  in  a public  street  or  place — a bare  poasibility 
in  Athens  or  Home,  an  utter  impossibility  in  England.  Many  of 
the  characters  represented  have  among  us  neither  types  nor 
descendants.  We  may  be  curious  to  see  what  amused  people  in 
tunics  and  togas  two  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  but  curiosity  is 
but  a poor  substitute  for  the  feelings  that  attract  us  to  representa- 
tions of  the  modern  drama. 

We  believe  that  a little  experience  of  Westminster  Plays 
would  modify,  if  it  did  not  remove,  such  distrust  as  w'e  h.ave 
imagined  of  the  still  inherent  fitness  of  ancient  comedy  for  repre- 
sentation. Not  that  we  would  have  it  transfeiTcd  to  public 
theatres,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  regular  actors.  The  play  and  the 
actors  would  alike  disconcert  each  other.  A certain  (/enius  loci  is 
essential  for  such  exhibitions ; a certain  chain  of  associations  is 
needful  for  success.  The  comedy  represented  should  predominate 
over  the  actors  in  it.  It  is  Terence  or  Plautus  that  we  go  to  see, 
not  celebrities  in  old  or  young  characters.  We  do  not  expect 
all  the  spectators  on  such  occasions  to  be  learned  clerks,  or 
especially  intimate  with  the  piece  represented;  but  we  may 
fairly  reckon  on  their  retaining  some  interest  in  their  youthful 
studies,  even  if  they  have  long  ago  ceased  to  follow  them,  and 
on  their  being,  so  far  at  least,  a capable  and  sympathising  audi- 
ence. Most  of  these  conditions  for  appreciating  a Westminster 
Play  may  be  found  existing  in  the  annual  spectators  of  these 
performances.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  genius  loci,  for  the 
place  of  assembly  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancients — there 
are  the  fitting  associations ; some  of  the  audience  have  trod  the 
same  boards  on  similar  occasions ; yet  more  have  shared  in  the 
studies  of  former  actors  on  them.  Again,  there  are  even  higher 
and  prouder  associations  at  work.  We  behold  in  the  youthful 
actors  a portion  of  the  spring-time  and  hope  of  their  country ; the 
names  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  that  stately  chamber  are  often  names 
of  mark  in  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  some  of  the  per- 
formers in  the  Phormio  in  this  present  December  may,  in  their  turn, 
become  illustrious  in  the  senate  or  the  field.  Then,  as  for  the 
Play  itself : we  have  it  presented  to  us  under  such  conditions  as  we 
have  already  described.  The  old  author  is  more  prominent  than  the 
young  actors,  excellent  as  some  of  the  latter  are.  His  scenes  are 
not  overlaid  by  modem  pomp  and  circumstance ; his  words  are 
uttered  with  scholarlike  propriety,  not  in  the  conventional  tone  of  the 
professional  actor.  Even  the  language  has,  at  such  seasons,  a charm. 
Players  would  make  little  or  nothing  of  the  best  translation  of 
Terence  or  Plautus ; but  the  native  Latin  strikes  upon  our  ears  with 
something  of  the  effect  of  solemn  music.  We  are  listening  to 
echoes  of  a by-gone  age ; we  are  looking  upon  a picture  set  in 
long  perspective  from  us,  upon  faint  reflections  of  scenes  enacted 
before  Scipio  and  Lfelius,  Cicero  and  Ctesar,  and  before  even  more 
susceptible  and  genial  spectators  than  these  were.  For  the 
plays  of  Terence  are  but  the  images  of  an  older  and  yet  more  re- 
fined drama,  and  Rome  itself  is  but  a hall  or  antechamber  con- 
ducting us  to  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens,  and  to  a yet  remoter 
circle  of  spectators — some  bearing  crowns,  Macedonian,  Syrian, 
Alexandrian ; others  wearing  the  garb  of  statesmen  or  sages  ; 
and  both  the  great  in  place  and  the  great  in  intellect  surrounded 
by  the  sharp-witted,  laughter-loving  throngs  of  a Greek  Theatre. 
The  Phormio,  if  not  the  best  of  Terence’s  extant  comedies, 
is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  modem  representation.  We  shall 
presume  many  of  our  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  plot,  and 
shall,  therefore,  only  remark  that  the  points  on  which  the  action 
turns  are  probable  in  themselves,  and  not  so  stiictly  dependent 
on  ancient  life  and  manners  as  to  be  uninteresting  or  unfit 
for  spectators  at  this  day.  The  inevitable  pairs  of  fathers,  sons, 
cunning  and  comic  slaves  — a dualistic  system  which  pervades 
Spanish  comedy  also — are  well  discriminated ; and  the  parasite  in 
this  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  off,  is  so  prominent  and  well 
constructed  a character,  that  we  shall  mainly  confine  our  attention 
to  him  in  the  remarks  which  follow.  We  must  first,  how- 
ever, offer  our  tribute  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  perfomiance 
on  the  first  night,  the  1 3th  of  December.  That  night  is  always 
regarded  as  a dr-ess  rehearsal,  and  therefore  full  allowance  is 
invariably  made  for  any  slips  or  accidents  that  may  occur. 
None,  however,  was  required;  and  the  applause  was  not  more 
frequent  or  hearty  than  was  deserved.  We  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  suggesting,  in  behalf  of  the  third  representation 
on  Tuesday  next,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  futiu-e  similar 
occasions,  that  characters  not  intended  to  be  seen  b}'  others 
on  the  stage  should  take  a rather  more  distant  place  from 
the  front,  and  assume  an  air  of  greater  privacy;  that  no  one 
of  the  actors  should  place  himselt^  either  while  speaking  or  in 
by-play,  in  front  of  another  actor ; and  that  the  members  of  a 
group  should  in  no  instance  stand  so  close  as  to  touch  one 
another.  These  trifling  oversights  would  be  corrected  by  a prac- 
tical manager  in  a couple  of  reheai-sals,  and  are  only  worth 
noticing  because,  in  every  other  respect,  the  performance  was 
even,  careful,  and,  in  the  last  two  acts  especially,  very  effective. 
Place  aucc  dames — the  ladies  were  admirable ; only  we  suggest  to 
Sophrona  that  her  complexion  was  rather  too  delicate  for  her 
years  and  misforttmes.  As  to  Nausisti-ata  we  have  nothing  to  sav 
but  “ made  viriute  ttta;  you  are  a first-rate  jealous  wife.” 

The  character  of  the  parasite  Phormio,  from  whom  the 
play  derives  its  name,  is  among  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
genteel  comedy.  He  is  not,  like  so  many  of  his  class,  a mere 
braggart  or  glutton,  but  a really  adroit  and  serviceable  sort  of 
gentleman,  not  without  a conscience,  and  sharpened  as  to  his 
wits  by  the  necessity  of  living  by  them.  He  is  also  indifferent 
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honest,  considering  his  profession  ; indeed  he  justly  hoasts  of  his 
integrity — 

Adhuc  curavi  unum  hoc  quidem,  lit  mihi  esset  fides  ; 
for  has  he  not  applied  the  money  he  was  entrusted  with  to  the  end 
and  purposes  of  the  trust  ? He  loves  indeed  to  eat,  drink,  and  he 
merry  at  another’s  charge,  hut  so  did  Jack  Spencer  and  Beau 
Brummell  long  after  him,  and  for  a similar  reason — the  emptiness 
of  their  own  larder ; and  they  and  he  paid  value  for  their  suppers 
hy  their  agi-eeahle  conversation.  This  refined  gentleman  of  the 
New  Comedy  (Phormio  is  far  more  of  a Greek  than  an  ancient 
Roman)  is  the  prototype  of  Scapin  in  Moliere’s  farce  of  Les  Four- 
heries  de  Scapin ; hut  Scapin  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
Moliere’s  hands,  an  improvement  on  Phormio.  Scapin  is  a gross 
huffbon,  and  if  the  elderly  gentlemen  Demipho  and  Chremes  of 
Terence  are  rather  thick-headed,  Argante  and  Geronte  are  fools 
positive,  on  a level  for  sense  with  the  pantaloon  of  Italian  farce. 
As  we  are  not  introduced  to  the  young  ladies  in  the  Roman 
comedy,  we  are  hound  to  see  them  with  their  lovers 
eyes ; hut  the  young  ladies  of  the  French  comedy  are 
hut  indifferent  suhstitutes  for  Phanium  and  the  Citharistria, 
though  unseen ; since  Hyacinthe  is  a speaking  doll,  and  Zerhinette 
is  too  fond  of  Scapin’s  tricks  to  turn  out  (we  fear)  in  the  end  an 
honest  woman.  Boileau's  withers  were  wrung  by  Moliere’s  ex- 
ti-avagant  burlesque  of  the  Phormio.  He  reproaches  the  author  of 
the  Fourhn'ies  for  having  turned  high  into  low  comedy  — 

Sans  honte  i Terence  allie  Tabarin  ; 

and  says  of  the  famous  sack  scene,  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Piphagtie  and  Francisquine  of  Tabarin,  that  it  disguises  Moliere : — 

Dans  ce  sac  ridicule  oh  Scapin  s’enveloppe 
Je  ne  reconnois  plus  I’auteur  du  Misanthrope. 

There  is  much  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  presenting  to  the  fancy 
of  the  spectator  the  invisible  Phanium.  “Unadorned”  and  dis- 
figured by  grief,  and  that  a gi’ief  which  enlists  our  entire 
sympathies,  she  is  “ adorned  the  most,”  while  at  the  same  time 
our  interest  is  excited  for  her  lover,  the  timid  Antipho. 

Modo  quandam  vidi  virginem  hie  vicinise 
Miseram,  suam  matrem  lamentari  mortuam, 

says  Geta’s  informant ; and  Geta  himself  thus  describes  the  newly- 
made  orphan : — 

Videmus : virgo  pulchra ! et  quo  magis  diceres 
Rihil  aderat  adjutnenti  ad  pulchritudinem  : 

Capillus  passus,  nudus  pes,  ipsa  horrida, 

Lacnmiae,  vestitus  turpis  ; ut,  ni  vis  boni 
In  ipsa  inesset  forma,  haec  formam  extinguerent. 

This  is  a stroke  which  Shakspeare,  “ with  his  little  Latin,”  would 
not  have  missed,  and  J onson,  with  his  Greek  and  Latin,  would 
have  lost.  With  scarcely  less  admirable  tact,  Geta  and  Phaedria 
endeavour  to  instil  into  the  trembling  Demipho  the  confidence  he 
will  soon  need  in  the  presence  of  his  irate  father.  Whether  these 
graces  are  of  Greek  origin  we  unfortunately  cannot  tell.  AVe  owe 
the  knowledge  of  them  to  Terence,  and  to  him  belongs  at  least 
the  merit  of  transferring  them  so  well  from  the  lost  Epidica- 
zomenos  of  Apollodorus. 

Neither  can  we  say  whether  the  Latin  has  a similar  ending  with 
that  of  its  Greek  pattern.  We  suspect  it  has  not,  as  there  is  some 
lack  of  what  an  Athenian  audience  so  strictly  insisted  upon — a full 
and  yet  logical  detioument.  With  the  discovery  that  Phanium  was 
Chremes’  daughter,  and  that  Antipho’s  stolen  match  with  his  un- 
known cousin  has  really  fulfilled  both  their  fathers’  long-cherished 
purpose,  the  plot  is  complete.  Terence,  however,  adds  to  the 
catastrophe  proper  a few  scenes  of  admirable  humour,  which  in 
great  measure  atone  for  his  departure  from  his  original.  By 
carrying  the  action  a stage  further  he  completes  the  hitherto 
almost  insignificant  character  of  Chremes,  while  he  brings  out 
Phormio  into  strong  relief.  Chremes,  throughout  the  play,  and 
probably  ever  since  his  marriage,  has  lived  in  wholesome  dread  of 
Nausistrata,  his  wife;  and  cause  enough  he  has  to  shake  in  his 
shoes,  since  at  any  moment  he  may  stand  convicted  of  having  one 
wife  too  many,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  an  imjust  steward  of 
Nausistrata’s  little  property.  Out  of  the  fears  of  Chremes — 
and  what  husband,  ancient  or  modem,  would  be  without  his  ter- 
rors under  such  circumstances? — and  in  consequence  of  Phormio’s 
being  brought  to  bay  by  the  two  elders  whom  he  has  reaUy  duped, 
and  to  all  seeming  cheated,  comes  forth  a scene  savouring 
more  of  modem  than  of  ancient  humour.  Phormio — sure  that 
the  injured  and  irate  seniors  will  never  ask  him  to  supper,  and 
being,  moreover,  threatened  by  them  with  the  County  Court — calls 
Nausistrata  to  his  aid,  and  seats  himself  firmly  in  her  good  graces 
by  exposing  her  husband’s  delinquencies,  as  well  as  by  showing 
her  what  a friend  he  has  all  along  been  to  her  darling  boy  Phaedria. 
Phormio’s  supper  is  sure  for  some  time  to  come,  though  Chremes’ 
appetite  is  no  less  surely  spoilt  for  one  evening  at  the  least.  The 
spectator’s  imagination  is  also  made  alive  to  the  fact  that  Nausi- 
strata ever  afterwards  governs  her  husband  as  strictly  as  Mrs. 
Proudie  did  her  bishop,  though  not  her  lord.  She  henceforward 
will  be  her  own  steward,  and  Chremes  will  never  travel  without 
her,  by  land  or  water,  so  long  as  they  remain  one  flesh. 

The  acting  of  the  gentleman  who  performed  Chremes  deserves 
the  highest  commendation ; and  should  he,  by  any  possibility,  prefer 
going  on  the  stage  to  going  to  the  University,  we  should  say  he  need 
only  make  bis  wishes  known,  and  no  manager  in  his  senses  would 
refuse  him  an  engagement.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  conception  of  some  of  the  earlier  scenes 
of  his  part.  Phormio,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  is  much  too 
clever  and  experienced  a gentleman  to  manifest,  until  the  plot 


thickens  around  him,  any  extraordinary  exultation  at  his  own 
devices.  That  he  must  win  whatever  game  he  plays  is  a fixed 
principle  with  him.  He  has  no  fears  of  the  result.  Over  Demipho 
he  holds  the  terror  of  a lawyer’s  bill ; over  Chremes,  Nausistrata’s 
tongue,  which  is  certain  to  put  inconvenient  questions  to  him 
about  his  protracted  stay  in  Lemnos,  his  stewardship,  and  other 
family  matters,  long  before  she  is  put  on  the  scent  of  a rival  in  her 
affections.  Phormio  accordingly  should,  we  think,  be  properly 
cool  and  confident  for  some  time,  and  should  not  display  bis 
parasitical  force  until  his  own  troubles  call  for  it.  He  is  a kind 
of  Captain  Deadly  Smooth — too  polite  to  swagger,  too  good  a shot 
to  waste  his  powder.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  catches  up  a 
hint,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  acts  on  it,  are  thus 
described  by  his  admirer  Geta  : — 

Ego  hominem  callidiorem  vidi  neminem 

Quam  Phormionem  : venio  ad  hominem,  ut  dicerem. 

Argentum  opus  esse,  et  id  quo  pacto  fieret, 

Vix  dum  dimidium  dixeram,  intellexerat : 

Gaudebat ; me  laudabat : quaarebat  senem. 

And  his  inevitable  triumph  is  curtly  recorded,  as  a matter  of  course, 
by  Geta : — “ Emunxi  argento  senes ! ” 

The  Thursday  evening  performance  of  the  Phormio  surpassed 
that  of  Tuesday.  Demipho  was  more  confident  of  himself  than  on 
the  first  night,  and  declaimed  admirably ; and  Dorio  played  his 
part  like  a man  who  thoroughly  understood  his  business.  A 
more  spirited  and  interesting  Phaedria  we  could  not  have  desired. 

As  regards  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  bos  in  lingua — a request 
being  made  by  the  Captain  of  Westminster  School  that  notice  of 
them  should  be  deferred  until  the  third  representation  is  over. 
AVe  may  say,  however,  of  them  that  they  seemed  to  us  witty  and 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  and  the  season,  and  called  to  mind 
Martial’s  line : — 

Saturnalitias  mittimus  ecce  nuces. 


EEYIEWS. 


TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

General  TODLEBEN’S  Eefmce  of  Sehastopol  does  not 
come  forward,  like  Mr.  Kinglake’s  book  upon  the  Crimean 
war,  in  the  character  of  a private  work,  embodying  the  judgment 
of  military  and  political  facts  which  an  amateur  and  unprofessional 
looker-on,  placed  in  a favourable  position  for  observation,  was 
competent  to  form  at  the  time,  and  to  fortify  by  subsequent 
information.  Nor  is  it,  like  Mr.  Kinglake’s,  a work  of  which  the 
permanent  authority  will  depend  entirely  and  solely  on  its  intrinsic 
conclusiveness  and  accm-acy.  AVritten  by  an  officer  whose  repu- 
tation has  been  made  by  the  personal  share  he  took  in  the  defence, 
it  is  none  the  less  in  the  highest  degree  an  official  narrative.  It  is 
compiled  with  the  aid  of  a military  Commission  empowered  to  make 
the  requisite  surveys  and  plans,  and  to  investigate  the  Government 
archives,  dedicated  to  General  Todleben’s  Imperial  master,  and 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  censorship  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  comes  forward  with  the  gravity  of  a nine  years’ 
preparation,  and  is  intended  to  be  at  once  the  impartial  and  the 
official  literary  monument  of  that  great  struggle  which  reflected 
so  much  honour  on  the  heroically  obstinate  endurance  of  the  losers 
— the  impartial  and  official  history,  for  Russian  use,  of  the  causes, 
as  well  as  the  facts,  of  the  Crimean  war.  And  by  virtue  of  its 
authorized  translations  into  the  French  and  German  languages,  it 
is  intended  to  be,  and  will  run  some  chance  of  being,  recognised 
as  the  general  Continental  version  of  that  remarkable  scene  of 
modern  military  history. 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  in  detail  the  professional  truth  of  such 
a work,  written  as  it  is  from  a point  of  view  to  which  previous 
historians  on  the  side  of  the  AVestern  Powers  could  have  no  access. 
If  all  that  a besieged  army  does  were  patent  to  the  besiegers,  or 
even  if  all  or  half  of  the  work  of  the  besiegers  were  patent  to  the 
besieged,  sieges  would  be  very  difierent  from  what  they  are.  AVith 
the  long  range  of  modern  artillery,  a writer  who  describes  from 
his  own  experience  that  in  which  he  has  taken  part  only  from  one 
side  can  hardly  help  being  in  some  degree  one-sided. , He  can  only 
realize  the  doings  of  his  opponent  as  far  as  they  afl'ect  himself.  A 
chess-player  can  only  report  with  certainty  the  history  of  the  actual 
moves  made  by  his  adversary,  not  the  mental  workings  which  may 
have  induced  him  to  make  them ; and  the  chequered  board  of  real 
war  is  not  so  open  to  mutual  inspection  as  the  platform  of  the 
mimic  game,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  deceiving  the  enemy 
as  to  the  indefinite  reserves  of  force  that  may  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Todleben  knew  at  the  time,  and  can  set  forth  now  in  proof 
of  the  heroic  character  of  the  struggle,  every  weakness  of  the 
fortifications  and  garrison  of  Sebastopol.  But  he  could  hardly 
know  at  the  time,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  since, 
the  extremes  of  difficulty  which  characterized  and  impeded  at  every 
step  the  action  of  his  opponents.  It  is  no  discredit  to  him  if  be 
has  portrayed  the  facts  that  lay  close  to  him  in  those  ma,jestic 
proportions  which  their  nearness  to  himself  made  them  assume  in 
his  eyes,  provided  that,  in  sketching  the  distant  outlines  of  the 
hostile  camps,  he  has  not  wilfully  extenuated  or  distorted  anything 
within  bis  knowledge,  or  set  down  out  of  perversity  or  malice  any 
current  account  which  he  ought  to  have  known  to  be  incorrect. 
It  is  natural  that,  in  attempting  to  preserve  for  Russia  a full 
record  of  the  first  gi’eat  siege  in  which  her  devoted  troops  had 
stood  on  the  defensive,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to 
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draw  out  at  longtii  every  fact  wliicli  was  favourable  to  his  own 
client,  and  to  trust  to  the  historians  of  the  other  side 
for  having  done  as  much  by  theirs.  Future  students  of  the 
military  history  of  the  Crimean  war  may,  sooner  or  later,  find  out 
that  Todleben  writes  rather  with  the  honourable  fairness  of  an 
advocate  than  the  absolutely  impassive  and  critical  balance  of  a 
judge. 

As  far  as  the  causes  of  the  war  are  concerned,  an  historian 
writing  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  event,  from  either  side,  is  not 
only  in  a competent  position  to  form  a well-considered  and 
impartial  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  hut  is  bound,  in  stating  his 
•opinion,  to  give  his  readers  the  material  facts  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  On  this  head  the  private  obseiwer  is  likely  to  be  a 
safer  authority  than  the  official  historian.  Mr.  King-lake  winds, 
with  a subtlety  of  detail  which  even  amounts  to  a fault,  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  diplomatic  contest  which  preceded  the 
-actual  appeal  to  arms.  One  after  another,  he  brings  before  his 
readers  the  various  personal  influences  which  concurred  to 
Tender  the  question  insoluble  except  by  war.  He  points  out 
the  moments  at  which,  in  his  judgment  (right  or  wrong),  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  a positive  rupture  by  a 
modification  of  demeanour  or  policy,  and  he  weighs  even  pain- 
fully the  comparative  responsibility  attaching  to  the  several 
political  Powers  and  personages  implicated  in  the  quarrel. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his  conclusions,  he  dissects  the 
^origin  of  the  war  as  a cosmopolitan  historian  labouring  anxiously 
for  the  truth,  and  afraid  of  nothing  except  ill-success  in  attaining 
it.  General  Todleben  writes  as  an  orthodox  Muscovite  in  whose 
eyes  the  cause  of  Holy  Russia  against  the  infidel  is  still  as  pure 
and  unblemished  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  her  troops  marched 
into  the  Principalities.  To  a general  aide-de-camp  of  the  Imperial 
son  of  Nicholas,  writing  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  censor- 
ship, it  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  Russia  was  throughout 
the  innocent  and  helpless  victim  of  the  determination  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  force  her  into  war.  Vapulabat  tantum.  The 
fact  is  too  patent  and  too  universally  acknowledged  to  require 
proof.  “ Ne  pas  convenir  aujourd’hui  de  ce  fait,  que  les  deux 
puissances  antagonistes  de  la  Russie,  la  France  et  1’ Angle terre, 
desiraient  ardemment  la  guerre,  serait  se  refuser  a I’dvidence.” 
The  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  of  no  such  gravity  in  it- 
self as  to  evoke  a serious  rupture,  was  (for  England  espe- 
cially) nothing  but  an  opportune  pretext  eagerly  caught  hold  of 
to  cloak  the  realization  of  a plan  secretly  conceived  and  matured 
long  before.  What  interest  could  a W’estem  Protestant  Power 
legitimately  take  in  a dispute  on  the  rights  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Ghurches  in  the  East  ? What  motive  but  the  wish  to  cripple  the 
natural,  justifiable,  and  necessary  development  of  Russian  strength 
in  that  quarter  could  have  induced  her  to  interfere,  or  what  but 
the  most  flagrant  and  unprincipled  dissimulation  could  have  put 
forward  the  Holy  Places  as  the  determining  cause  of  the  war  ? 
Such  is  the  tofie  in  which,  through  an  “ expose  succinct  ” of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  General  Todleben  begs  the 
.question  against  the  English  Government  and  the  English  people 
of  ten  years  ago. 

The  English  people  of  to-day,  whether  wisely  or  not,  whether 
by  argument  or  by  instinct,  by  slow  thought  or  hy  simple  drifting 
in  the  contrary  current  to  that  which  (as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say) 
•drifted  them  into  war  in  1854,  have  certainly  to  some  extent 
changed  their  views  as  to  the  existence  of  any  stringent  necessity  for 
our  taking  up  arms  at  that  time  in  defence  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  may  be  questioned — fervently  as  we  trust  that  the  question  may 
never  be  brought  to  a practical  issue — whether,  in  its  present 
temper,  the  nation  would  interfere  with  any  stronger  weapons  than 
those  of  diplomatic  mediation,  if  similar  circumstances  were  again 
to  bring  about  a similarly  critical  phase  of  the  Eastern  problem. 
We  may  be  -wiser,  or  cooler,  less  Quixotic,  or  more  alive  to  our 
own  interests  and  the  permanent  advantages  of  peace,  than  we  were 
before  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  all  the  more 
Tequisite  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  nor  to  allow  our 
neighbours  to  believe  that  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  went  wan- 
tonly and  wickedly  to  war  on  that  occasion,  from  sheer  jealousy  of 
the  growing  strength  and  prestige  of  our  great  Northern  rival.  It 
Is  all  the  more  necessary  to  look  into  the  truth  of  a version  of  the 
facts  which,  from  its  connexion  with  an  authoritative  military 
history,  is  likely  to  receive  a wide  circulation,  and  not  to  accept 
without  remark  a verdict  against  ourselves,  on  the  summing  up 
of  the  most  impartial  of  Russian  generals.  Even  if  to  deny  it  be, 
in  General  Todleben’s  opinion,  “ se  refuser  a I’^vidence,”  we  cannot 
agree  that  England  went  to  war  out  of  an  ardent  desire  to  do  so, 
■anj’-  more  than  that  (as  he  everywhere  hints)  every  step  of  our 
policy  in  the  diplomatic  contest  was  marked  by  the  profound'est 
dissembling. 

The  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  so  indifferent  to  a Protestant 
Power,  which  in  a succinct  expose  it  is  convenient  to  recite  as 
''all^gu^e  comme  la  cause  ddterminante  de  la  guerre,”  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  determining  cause,  or  treated  as  such,  inas- 
much as  it  was  definitively  arranged  by  Lord  Stratford’s  disinter- 
ested mediation,  to  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  and  French  Embassies,  a month  before 
Prince  Mentschikoff  withdrew  from  Constantinople.  The  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  war  was  the  continued  struggle  of  Russia  to 
extract  by  diplomacy  from  the  Porte  a positive  treaty-right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  an 
exceptional  and  indefinite  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  East,  followed  by  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  occupy 
the  Danubian  provinces  of  that  Empire  as  a material  gua- 
rantee for  the  concession  of  such  a claim.  The  pretension 


itself,  and  tlie  manner  of  asserting  it,  could  not  bo  indif- 
fi-rent  to  any  of  the  great  Powers  of  J'lurope,  however  Protestant 
they  might  be.  General  Todleben  holds  that,  as  the  demand 
was  justified  by  tlio  disregard  of  former  obligations  shown  by  the 
Porte,  so  the  maimer  of  enforcing  it  was  thrust  upon  Russia  by 
the  officious  encouragement  which  the  recusant  Sultan  received 
from  the  Western  I’owers.  He  represents  the  obstinacy  of  the 
I’urkish  Government  in  refusing  the  moderate  ultimatum  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff, -who  left  Constantinople  on  tliczistof  May  181; 3, 
as  due  to  tlie  hope  of  material  aid  from  the  English  and  French 
fleets,  which  had  already  quitted  Malta  and  Toulon.  The  “ as- 
.sistance  dvidento  ” of  tlie  Western  Powers,  testified  by  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  middle  of  June,  of  their  fleets  in  Besika  Bay,  is 
similarly  spoken  of  as  the  mainspring  of  the  continuance  of  this 
obstinacy,  and  therefore  as  necessitating  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities.  It  is  right  to  remark  that  the  English 
fleet  only  sailed  from  Malta  on  the  receipt  of  an  order  from 
home  written  in  London  some  ten  days  after  Mentschikoff  had 
quitted  Constantinople  ; while,  on  or  about  the  day  on  which  that 
order  was  written.  Count  Nesselrode  was  already  holding  out  to  the 
Porte  the  threat  of  that  occupation.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  on 
what  grounds  the  presence  of  the  combined  fleets  in  waters  where 
they  had  every  legal  right  to  be  without  any  alleged  reason 
(though  no  doubt  their  presence  there  was  a pregnant  demonstra- 
tion) can  be  held  to  have  justified  or  necessitated  a measure  of 
violence  which  was  war  in  all  but  the  name. 

A similarly  succinct  sketch  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  failure  of  the  Vienna  Note  naturally  places  Russia  still  more 
in  the  right,  and  her  adversaries  still  more  in  the  wrong.  A com- 
promise which  “ met  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  ” had  been 
prepared  by  Austria,  approved  by  the  We.stern  Powers,  accepted 
by  Russia,  and  referred  to  Constantinople.  The  Porte,  however, 
did  not  stay  passive  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  and  violated  the 
rules  of  propriety  by  objecting  to  some  phrases  of  the  note,  and 
suggesting  modifications  to  which  Rirssia  could  not  possibly 
agree.  The  refusal  to  throw  over  the  Sultan  upon  such  irre- 
gular behaviour  proved  the  secret  desire  of  the  Western  Powers 
to  kindle  a general  war.  The  narrative  is  too  succinct  to  enter 
upon  the  nature  of  the  objections  taken  or  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Turkey  to  the  Vienna  Note,  or  to  suggest  that  the 
European  diplomatists  who  agreed  to  it  were  afterwards  shown  by 
the  conduct  of  Russia  herself  to  have  blundered  as  to  the  con.- 
struction  which  would  have  been  placed  on  the  objectionable 
words.  To  have  stood  aloof  from  the  Porte  because  the  eyes  of 
Turkish  statesmen,  sharpened  by  a peril  which  concerned  them- 
selves, were  quicker  than  others  to  discover  a snare  Im-king  beneath 
general  terms,  would  have  done  little  credit  to  the  firmness  and 
dignity  of  the  Western  Powers. 

General  Todleben  believes  that,  from  the  very  time  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff’s  mission,  the  scheme  of  these  Powers  was  to  exhaust 
Russia  by  an  exaggerated  tension  of  her  forces,  while  they  were 
preparing  for  war,  and  concerting  their  plan  of  attack  so  as  to  fall 
at  once  upon  the  weakest  point  and  deliver  the  most  deadly  blow. 
In  this  spirit  they  did  not  at  once  treat  the  passage  of  the 
Pruth  as  a casus  lelU,  but,  of  their  malice  aforethought,  en- 
couraged and  deluded  Russia  to  commit  herself  more  fiffly  to  an 
offensive  position  against  Turkey,  while,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gaining  time,  they  entered  into  the  Vienna  negotiations,  “sous  le 
pr^texte  plausible  de  provoquerune  solution  pacifique.”  The  same 
dissimulation  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  key  of  their  conduct 
after  the  battle  of  Sinope.  Insulted  as  they  were  in  their  ten- 
derest  point  of  dignity  as  great  maritime  Powers,  when  the  ally 
whose  coasts  their  squadrons  were  at  hand  to  protect  lost  his  fleet 
in  an  alongshore  battle  almost  under  their  very  eyes,  they  still 
hypocritically  refused  to  admit  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  abnormal  situation.  Instead  of  going  at  once  to  war, 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  highhanded  and  onesided  police 
of  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  not  till  March  1 8 54,  when  they  had 
gained  sufficient  time  to  organize  their  military  forces,  that  they 
threw  off  the  mask,  summoned  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principali- 
ties, and  finally  declared  war.  She,  in  the  meantime,  “ loin  de 
nourrir  ces  desseins  ambitieux  que  lui  attribuaient  alors  ses  ad- 
versaires,  et  confiante  en  ses  propres  forces,  n’avait  fait  sur  ses 
frontieres  aucuns  prSparatifs  ni  pour  I’attaque  ni  pour  la  defense, 
quand,  tout  a coup,  et  sans  nulle  prevision  de  sa  part,  elle  dut  se 
mettre  en  hostilite  avec  la  plupart  des  etats  europeens.”  Con- 
scious of  her  own  innocent  and  pacific  intentions,  deceived  by  the 
hypocritical  long-suffering  of  her  plausible  antagonists,  Russia 
woke  and  found  herself  one  day  committed  to  a gigantic  struggle 
with  Powers  that  had  long  been  sharpening  their  weapons  in  the 
dark,  while  its  imminence  took  her  entirely  by  surprise.  Such  is 
history — « la  Russe ; of  which  we  will  only  say  that  it  contains 
so  much  truth  as  this — that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  not 
have  acted  as  he  did  had  he  believed  that,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
or  could  drive  England  to  go  to  war  -with  him.  He  trusted  that 
France  would  not  stir  against  him  -without  England,  and  he  was 
obstinately  fixed  in  the  idea  that  it  was  not  a cause  in  which  the 
temper  of  the  English  people  would  hack  up  the  Government  in 
declaring  war.  It  is  natural  that  a mistake  fraught  -with  so  much 
calamity  should  have  resulted  in  a general  and  deep  bitterness  of 
Russian  feeling  against  England.  But  the  assertion  that  England, 
-with  or  without  France,  fraudulently  and  maliciously  drew  Russia 
for  no  reasonable  cause  into  the  Crimean  war,  or  ever  held  out 
the  pretext  of  a pacific  solution  of  the  dispute  while  she 
treacherously  meant  fighting,  is  simply  imtrue.  To  English 
minds  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  a story  can  be 
1 seriou.sly  told. 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  pass  from  the  political  to  the  military  chapters 
of  General  Todleben’s  history.  Writing  like  a brave  and  tried 
soldier,  he  has  a keen  eye  for  the  qualities,  and  a good  word  for 
the  good  qualities,  of  all  his  adversaries  in  the  field.  Even  the 
Turkish  army,  imperfect  as  its  organization  may  have  been, 
receives  at  his  hand  the  meed  of  an  enemy’s  admiration  for  the 
solidity,  intelligence,  and  high  soldierly  qualities  it  displayed  on 
various  occasions  during  the  war.  His  appreciation  of  the 
national  weaknesses  of  system  or  character  which  he  criticizes  may 
sometimes  be  hasty  or  incomplete,  and  his  information  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  particular  events  may  be  here  and  there  incorrect  or  scanty. 
He  judges  our  defects  as  freely  and  openly  as  he  lauds  the  merits 
of  his  own  fellow-soldiers ; and  we  like  him  none  the  worse  for 
either  freedom  of  speech.  Impeccable  as  the  Russian  troops  are 
in  his  eyes,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  see  that  no  credit  could 
accrue  to  them  from  an  illiberal  depreciation  of  those  who  for  a 
year  stood  opposed  to  them  in  the  battle-field  and  the  trenches, 
and  to  whom  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  relinquish  the  ground 
which  had  tested  so  well  the  qualities  of  the  several  armies,  toge- 
ther with  the  fated  prize  of  the  contest — the  fortified  docks  and 
arsenals  of  Sebastopol. 

{To  he  continued.') 


LORD  DERBY’S  HOMER.* 

{Second  Notice.) 

IN  resuming  the  consideration  of  Lord  Derby’s  Iliad,  we  must 
first  state  the  two  as  yet  unnoticed  faults  which  mar  Pope’s 
Homer.  The  presence  or  absence  of  these  in  Lord  Derby’s 
version  may,  then,  be  made  further  touchstones  of  its  merit  and 
excellence.  Critics  have  laid  at  Pope’s  door,  with  much  justice, 
the  blame  of  unnecessary  and  incongruous  additions  to  the 
original,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  careless  and  unwise  omissions 
on  the  other.  To  these  blots  on  his  potent  rival’s  fame  the 
present  translator  would  seem  to  have  been  duly  alive,  for,  in  his 
Preface,  he  professes  the  intention  “fairly  and  honestly  to  give  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  every  passage  and  every  line,  omitting  nothing 
and  e.rpanding  nothing,  and  adhering  as  closely  as  our  language 
will  allow  even  to  every  epithet  which  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
lated, and  which  has  in  the  particular  passage  anything  of  a special 
and  distinctive  character.”  A very  ample  undertaking,  truly; 
and  one  which,  if  the  performance  at  all  equals  the  promise, 
cannot  fail  to  set  him  who  carries  it  out  on  a vantage-gToimd  as 
regards  the  defaults  of  his  predecessor.  For,  in  truth.  Pope’s 
amplifications  are  sown  broadcast.  His  omissions  occur  whenso- 
ever he  fails  to  espy  an  opening  for  a brilliant  couplet,  or  when  he 
is  too  indolent  to  handle  a difficult  piece  of  Greek.  Of  the  former 
fault  a most  patent  instance  is  his  manner  of  treating  the  oft- 
recurring  verse : — 

a-rtvTai  yap  ri  e'irog  sphiv  Kopv6aioXog"EicTwp. 

It  cannot  be  charged  with  incongruity,  indeed,  but  it  serves  to  show 
how  a lively  imagination  and  an  eye  to  graceful  couplets  are  snares 
to  a translator,  whose  first  duty  ought  to  be  a simple  unadorned 
reproduction  of  his  original.  Pope’s  couplet  runs  — 

A parley  Hector  asks,  a message  bears, 

We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears  ; 

while  Lord  Derby  contents  himself  with  the  simple  rendering  — 
Hector  of  the  glancing  plume 
Hath,  it  seems,  some  message  to  impart. 

So  too,  out  of  the  half-line  “ 'Eicrwp  6a  par  dp(poTipoi(nv  aanrav 
(iii.  85),  which  Lord  Derby  despatches  in  the  plain  English  “ To 
both  thus  Hector  spake,”  Pope  is  clever  enough  to  spin  this 
wonderful  thread — 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  replies. 

But,  indeed,  out  of  every  page  of  Pope’s  Iliad  might  be  extracted 
convincing,  examples  of  his  unbridled  licence  in  this  particular, 
and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  fill  up  a paper  with  instances,  by  way 
of  contrast,  of  Lord  Derby’s  reverential  touch  in  handling  a bard 
so  sacred  as  Homer.  Where,  out  of  two  lines  of  Greek  (IV.  1 64-5), 
the  latter  draws  the  well-chosen  words,  each  one  of  which  has  its 
place  in  the  text — 

The  day  shall  come  when  this  imperial  Troy, 

And  Priam’s  race,  and  Priam’s  royal  self, 

Shall  in  one  common  rain  he  o’erthrown — 
no  one  unused  to  the  freaks  of  Pope’s  genius  could  believe  that 
he  would  venture  to  educe  the  six  lines  which  follow,  the 
supererogatory  ideas  and  words  of  which  we  italicize  for  the 
reader’s  edification : — 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  dag 
Which  Troy’s  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

When  Priam’s  powers  and  Priam’s  self  shall  fall. 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all. 

I see  the  god  already  from  the  pole 
Bare  his  red  arm  and  hid  th^  thunder  roll. . 

But  it  may  be  more  considerate  to  our  readers  to  select  a passage 
of  tolerable  length  out  of  which  to  judge  both  parties  in  this 
question  of  “addition.”  Such  a one  is  not  far  to  seek.  Helen’s, 
response  to  Venus,  when  she  would  have  her  go  and  nurse  the 
wounded  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  3rd  Book,  is  a very  fine 
passage  in  the  Greelc,  which  Lord  Derby  has  translated  well,  and 
which  Pope  has  outrageously  overdone  (II.  HI.  395-412).  Lord 
Derby’s  v.ersion  is  as  follows : — 

She  said,  and  Helen’s  spirit  within  her  mov’d ; 

And  when  slie  saw  the  goddess’  beauteous  neck, 

* Homer's  Iliad,  rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Edward,  Earl  of 
Derby.  London;  John  Jlurray.  1864. 
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Her  lovely  bosom  and  her  glowing  eyes, 

She  gazed  in  wonder  and  address’d  her  thus. 

“ Oh  why,  great  Goddess,  make  me  thus  thy  sport  ? 

Seek’st  thou  to  bear  me  far  away  from  henee 
To  some  fair  Phrygian  or  Maeonian  town. 

If  there  some  mortal  have  thy  favour  gain’d  ? 

Or,  for  that  Menelaus  in  the  field 

Hath  vanquish’d  Paris,  and  is  willing  yet 

That  I,  his  bane,  should  to  his  home  return ; 

Here  art  thou  found  to  weave  again  thy  wiles  ? 

Go  then  thyself ! Thy  godship  abdicate  ! 

Renounce  Olympus  ! Lavish  here  on  him 
Thy  pity  and  thy  care  ! He  may  perchanee 
Make  thee  his  wife — at  least  his  paramour ! 

But  thither  go  not  I ! foul  shame  it  were 
Again  to  share  his  bed ; the  dames  of  Troy 
WiU  for  a bj'word  hold  me ! and  e’en  now 
My  soul  with  endless  sorrow  is  possess’d.” — I.  102. 

In  this  translation  it  strikes  us  that  every  emotion  which  Homer 
creates  in  Helen  is  thrown  into  appropriate  words.  Her  weariness 
of  being  the  sport  of  the  Paphian  goddess,  her  sarcasms  at  that 
goddess’s  waywardness  and  wanton  abuse  of  power,  her  covert 
scorn  of  Paris  just  vanquished  by  the  husband  of  her  first  love, 
her  enduring  sadness  at  the  ills  her  misconduct  has  brought  upon 
Troy,  all  seem  to  animate  her  language.  But  there  is  no  waste 
of  words  in  Homer.  Neither  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  faithful 
version  of  it  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  there  any  inopportune 
calling  of  names,  or  abuse  of  Paris  behind  his  back.  Helen  does 
that  anon.  When  she  is  induced  to  seek  his  chamber,  like  most 
ladies  who  are  going  to  condone  wrongs,  she  rates  him  well  first. 
But  let  us  go  over  the  ground  we  have  j ust  trodden  with  Lord 
Derby  in  Pope’s  company.  At  the  very  outset,  he  imports  into  his 
version  a gloss  on  the  words  Bupbu  avl  a-ifiaamv  uoivav,  w'hich  he  is 
proved  to  have  interpolated  from  the  notes  of  Madame  Dacier : — 

She  spoke,  and  Helen’s  secret  soul  she  moved. 

She  scorn'd  the  champion,  hut  the  man  she  lov’d. 


Shortly  afterwards,  for  Lord  Derby’s  fourth  verse,  which  exactly 
tallies  with  the  original.  Pope  gives  us  this  unmeasured  and  un- 
founded amplification : — 

Struck  with  her  presence,  straight  the  lively  red 
Forsook  her  cheek,  and  tremhling  thus  she  said. 

Truly  the  lady  soon  recovered  her  colour  and  her  self-possession,  if 
we  may  judge  by  her  language ! The  verse, 

rycro  nap’  avrov  iovaa,  SiaSiv  6'  aTroEiTre  ica\av9oVQ’f 


which  is  fine  in  its  succinctness,  grows  into  — 

Hence  let  me  sail,  and  if  thy  Paris  hear 
My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  his  care ; 
A handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait ; 

and 


into  — 


Kaioa  6'  aydiv  ovk  aJpi’  i/apaaorirov  da  Kav  alg 


For  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 

I scorn  the  coward  and  detest  his  hed! 
Else  should  I merit  everlasting  shame — • 


language  strangely  contrasting  with  the  speedy  reconciliation  with 
Paris  which  follows.  As  to  the  last  words  of  the  passage  we  have 
been  examining,  6'  dxt  dKpira  Sivpifj,  Madame  Dacier  again 
“ assists  the  fancy  ” of  Pope,  enabling  him  to  expand  four  words 
into  a diluted  couplet.  But  so  it  is  throughout  Pope’s  translation- 
work.  The  love  of  improving  on  his  original  seems  to  have 
grown  into  an  absorbing  and  unconscious  passion.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  things  we  know  is  a long  prefatory 
note  by  Pope  to  a speech  of  Menelaus,  where,  setting  forth 
how  aptly  Homer  suits  his  heroes’  language  to  theii’  various 
characters,  he  gives  us  to  know  that  Menelaus,  as  a Spartan, 
should  talk  “ laconically,”  and  forthwith  puts  such  expansions 
and  additions  into  the  speech  Homer  allotted  to  him  that  we 
might  well  take  this  concise  speaker  for  the  most  garrulous  of 
crows. 

The  opposite  vice  of  “omissions”  is  one  not  less  chargeable 
to  Pope,  but  it  need  not  be  exemplified  at  equal  length.  It  is 
found  more  frequently  in  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad — a fact  of 
some  significance,  as  '^^1  presently  be  shown.  From  one  of  these, 
the  2 2nd,  we  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  close  of  Hector’s  speech 
before  discharging  his  erring  dart  at  Achilles  (XXH.  284-8) : — 
aW  iOiig  papawri  Bid  arijQaaipiv  akaaoov 
ai  Toi  adivKa  6a6g'  vvv  avr  aphv  ayxog  dXavai 
XdXicsov  ! dig  Brj  piv  av  xpot  irdu  Kopiaaio’ 

Kal  Kav  sXa^porapog  rroXapog  Tpdiaocn  yavoiro, 
tralo  KarafOtpavoto'  av  yap  aipiai  rrrjpa  payiarov. 

In  Pope’s  translation  of  this  passage  we  have  instances  both  of 
excess  and  of  defect : — 

But  know,  whatever  fate  I am  to  tiy 
By  no  dislionest  wound  shall  Hector  die. 

I shall  not  fall  a fugitive  at  least. 

My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast. 

But  first  try  thou  my  arm,  and  may  this  dart 
End  all  my  country’s  woes,  deep  buried  in  thj^  heart. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  XXII.  363-g. 

The  first  portion  of  these  lines  is  a gross  exaggeration  of  the  original. 
In  the  latter  part  there  is  an  unaccountable  curtailment  and  un- 
meaning omission  of  what  is  most  forcible  in  the  Greek.  Lord 
Derby’s  version  of  the  same  passage  is  clothed  in  language  which 
we  conceive  to  befit  a hero  better  than  such  bald  pbrases  as 
“ Whatever  fate  I am  to  try  ” and  he,  at  all  events,  pays  proper 
respect  and  honour  to  every  line  and  word  of  the  Greek ; — 

Not  in  my  back  will  I receive  thy  spear. 

But  through  my  breast,  confronting  thee,  if  Jove 
Have  to  thine  arm  indeed  such  triumph  given. 

Now,  if  thou  can'st,  in  turn  niy  sjiear  elude  ; 
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May  it  be  deeply  buried  in  thy  flesh  I 

For  lighter  were  to  Troy  the  had  of  war 

If  thou,  the  greatest  of  her  foes,  wert  slain. — Vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

It  would  be  easy  to  heap  up  similar  sins  of  omission  to  Pope’s 
acceunt,  but  hard  to  find  even  any  material  word  or  epithet  over- 
looked by  Lord  Derby.  Now  this  distinction  is  not  unimportant. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  fault  of  Pope’s,  where  it  exists,  and  of 
that  which  we  have  previously  touched  upon,  may,  if  ascertained, 
aid  us  in  estimating  more  completely  the  relative  rank  of  the  two 
translators.  Is  not  the  truth  something  of  this  kind,  that  Pope 
was  not  much  of  a scholar,  and,  moreover,  held  somewhat  cheaply 
the  scholarship  of  his  age?  Lord  Derby,  though  taking,  we 
think,  far  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  present  and  coming  prospects 
of  English  scholarship,  is  himself  quite  enough  of  a scholar,  and 
gives  his  readers  and  critics  credit  for  enough  scholarship,  to 
be  cai'eful  to  gTasp  and  represent  the  sense  of  his  original  wi|h  the 
utmost  reverence  and  honesty.  Hence  arises  a structure  more 
worthy  to  endure  than  any  less  solid  and  genuine  work.  Hence  a 
truer  counterpart  of  Homer’s  Iliad  than  any  “ mdlange  ” of  Homer, 
Dacier,  Virgil,  anybody  and  everybody,  such  as  has  come  down  to 
our  day  as  the  Homer  of  Alexander  Pope.  Pope’s  omissions  are 
indirectly  due,  it  is  probable,  to  the  same  cause.  He  was  not 
sure  of  his  ground.  To  attempt  minuteness  involved  a risk  of 
betraying  weakness.  And  so  he  got  tired  of  his  undertaking  in 
the  middle,  and  contracted  a languor  “ discoverable,”  as  critics 
long  ago  discerned,  “ in  frequent  and  considerable  abridgments  of 
his  author,  and  in  inferior  correctness.”  Though  it  were  trans- 
parent flattery  to  compare  the  poetic  gifts  of  Lord  Derby  with 
those  of  Pope,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  while  the  versification  of 
Lord  Derby  is  such  as  Pope  himself  would  have  admired,  his  Iliad 
is  in  all  other  essentials  superior  to  that  of  his  gTeat  rival.  For  the 
rest,  if  Pope  is  dethroned,  what  remains  ? What  tests  have  modern 
professors  set  up  which  this  newest  Iliad  does  not  triumphantly 
meet  ? It  is  demanded,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the  rapid  flow 
of  Homer  should  find  expression  in  his  translator.  In  the  fitting- 
place  Lord  Derby  knows  how  to  invest  rapidity  of  action  in  cor- 
respondent words.  Does  not  this  extract  from  the  23rd  Book 
(302-72)  betoken  the  master-touch  of  one  who  has  known  what 
it  is  to  compete  for  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  tui-f,”  to  feel  the  rush 
of  excitement — ' 

Cum  spes  an-ectce  juvenum,  exultantiaque  haurit 
Corcla  pavor  pulsans  ? 

Then  aU  at  once  their  whips  they  rais’d,  and  urg’d. 

By  rein  and  hand  and  voice,  their  eager  steeds. 

They  from  tlie  ships  pursued  their  rapid  course 
Athwart  the  distant  plain ; beneath  their  chests 
Rose  like  a cloud,  or  hurricane,  the  dust ; 

Loose  floated  on  the  breeze  their  ample  manes  ; 

The  cars  now  skimm’d  along  the  fertile  ground. 

Now  hounded  high  in  air ; the  charioteers 

Stood  up  aloft,  and  every  bosom  beat 

With  hope  of  vict’i-y  ; each  with  eager  shout 

Cheering  his  steeds  that  scour’d  the  dusty  plain. — II.  416-426. 

Or  is  ease  and  directness  the  sine  qua  non  which  we  are  to 
■require?  Every  passage  which  we  have  quoted  attests  the 
presence  of  these  qualifications  in  a pre-eminent  degree.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  fitting  diction  that  should  be  used;  and 
on  this  point  we  own  i to  some  sympathy  with  Professor  Ar- 
nold’s “ Kbliolatry  ” theories.  But,  if  Lord  Derby’s  choice  of 
language  is  not  such  as  in  any  striking  degree  recalls  that 
of  the  translators  of  our  English  Bible,  it  has,  at  any  rate, 
this  in  common  with  them  — that  it  successfully  aims  at 
clearness,  force,  and  intelligibility ; whilst  it  escapes  their 
occasional  quaintnesses,  and  the  archaisms  not  unnatural  to  ver- 
sions of  comparative  antiquity.  And  if  any  doubt  the  appro- 
priateness of  a highly  cultivated  and  polished  style  and  diction 
for  representing  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  hot-headedness  of 
Dionied,  or  the  burly  bluntness  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  we 
commend  them  to  the  retort  of  the  son  of  Peleus  (XXII.  409-21), 
to  the  first  line  of  which  we  referred  in  our  former  article ; and  are 
well  persuaded  that  there  will  be  no  further  doubt  about  the 
requisite  force  and  fire  for  the  talk  of  these  great  captains.  But 
“nobleness,”  all  are  agi-eed,  is  Homer’s  chief  characteristic;  nor 
can  any  exception  whatever  be  taken  to  the  taste  which,  in  Last 
Words  on  translating  Homer,  picked  out  three  brief  sentiments 
from  the  interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles,  in  the  24th 
Book,  as  among  the  “ most  essentially  grand  and  characteristic 
things  ” of  the  prince  of  poets.  Lord  Derby  may  rest  his  title  to 
having  largely  caught  this  feature  of  his  original  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  has  rendered  these.  In  H.  XXIV.  505-6  Priam 
says : — 

frXjjv  6’  ot’  ooTTW  TiQ  imxdSvLOQ  PpoTog  aWog, 
avSpog  Traidofpdvoio  irori  arojia  opiyeodai. 

The  version  before  us  reads : — 

Since  I bear 

Such  grief  as  never  man  on  earth  hath  borne. 

Who  stoop  to  kiss  the  hand  that  slew  my  son. — II.  p.  417. 
Again,  ibid.  525-6,  Achilles  uses  this  language  — 

&g  ydp  iTTCKXwaavTO  Biol  StiKoim  (dpoToXatv 
Zwiiv  dxvvpivovg'  avrol  de  f dKrjdkeg  dalv. 
which  Lord  Derby  renders  — 

Such  is  the  thread  the  gods  for  mortals  spin. 

To  live  in  woe,  while  they  from  cares  are  free. 

In  the  same  speech  occurs  the  single  line  — 

(cat  (7f,  ykpov,  TO  Trpiv  piv  aKovoptv  ijK^iov  eivai, 

the  rendering  of  which  in  Lord  Derby’s  translation,  good  as  it  is, 
we  would  mulct  of  two  letters,  to  make  it  take  in  the  full  breadth 
of  the  word  oAp’ioc.  For  “Much  have  we  heard  too  of  thy  former- 


wealth  ” it  might  be  an  improvement  to  read,  “ Much  have  we 
heard  too  of  thy  former  weal.”  One  more  touch  of  characteristic 
nobleness  will  bo  recognised  in  the  translation  of  a line  and  a half 
descriptive  of  the  dead  Hector : — 1 

aitifii  ii  xrnrai 

Kvdvtai  niXvavTO'  Kripr)  c’  Unav  iv  Koviyaiv 
Kt'iTO,  nctpog  xapiiv. — XXII.  40I-2. 

Loose  hung  his  glo.s.sy  hair;  and  in  tlie  dust 
Was  laid  that  noble  head,  so  graceful  once. 

It  were  pedantic,  even  if  space  permitted  it,  to  go  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  scholarship  evinced  in  this  version  of  the  Iliad. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  of  as  high  an  order  as  that  of  any  of  his 
rivals  in  the  same  field,  and  very  much  higher  than  that  of  most. 
We  might  here  and  there  take  exception  to  an  interpretation,  as 
e.g.  where  in  the  fine  passage  describing  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
in  perfect  silence,  in  the  4th  Book,  Lord  Derby  renders — 

obik  tee  ij,utr]g 

Toaoov  Xadn  eieeaPiai  f^ovr’  iv  (rrifJemv  abS>)v, — 429-30. 

Nor  would  ye  deem  that  such  a mighty  mass. 

So  pas.sing,  could  restrain  their  tongues. 

and  where  clearly  the  sense  is  rather  that  which  is  given  by 
Cotvper ; — 

As  voice  in  all  those  thousands  had  been  none. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  present 
translation  are  marvellously  free  from  the  necessity  of  emendation, 
and  are  as  laudable  for  their  accuracy  as  for  their  grace  and 
beauty. 

Lifatuation  for  other  metres  may  possibly  militate  against 
imanimity  of  praise,  but  all  criticism,  if  just,  will  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  this  work  is  a noble  achievement.  For  ourselves, 
we  go  much  further.  It  is  the  Iliad  we  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  English  readers  as  the  truest  countei-part  of  the  original,  the 
nearest  existing  approach  (and  no  translation  can  be  more  than  an 
approach)  to  a reproduction  of  that  original’s  matchless  features. 
Its  appearance  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation,  alike  to  the 
noble  lord  who,  in  this  field  as  in  so  many  others,  has  enhanced 
high  rank  and  lineage  by  high  desert ; to  the  literature  which  has 
charms  so  potent  as  to  win  the  flower  of  our  statesmen  to  her 
feet;  and  to  the  country  where  the  honoui-s  of  that  literature 
are  so  coveted,  and  so  competed  for,  by  gentle  as  well  as  simple. 


FAMOUS  BEAUTIES  AND  HISTORIC  WOMEN.* 

WE  have  looked  with  some  curiosity  for  any  indication  of  the 
principle  of  selection  adopted  by  the  author  of  these 
volumes.  In  the  absence  of  a single  word  of  preface,  the  only 
clue  is  the  title,  and  the  title  in  this  case,  is  a misnomer, 
conveying-  either  too  much  or  too  little.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  can  see  why  the  thirteen  ladies  for  whom  Mr.  Daven- 
port Adams  has  reserved  his  biographical  favours  should  be 
credited  with  a monopoly  of  beauty  and  historic  fame.  There 
have  been  other  women  quite  as  beautiful  and  historic  who  might 
allege  equal  claims  to  the  regard  of  a vates  sacer,  and  who,  so  far 
as  may  be  gathered  from  its  title,  would  seem  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  purpose  of  this  work.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  their 
memories  to  explain  why  they  are  passed  over  in"  silence.'  We 
should  be  still  more  puzzled  to  say  upon  what  principle 
Mr.  Adams  has  grouped  together  his  very  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  female  celebrities.  He  has  evidently  as  keen  an 
eye  for  an  analogy  as  FlueUen.  That  combative  but  inconsequent 
Welshman  saw  an  obvious  connexion  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth,  from  the  fact  that  each  place  possessed  a river.  It 
must  be  some  equally  subtle  association  of  ideas  which  has 
induced  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  to  couple  the  names  and  lives  of 
Nell  G-wynne  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Biography  has  been  said  to 
have  added  a new  terror  to  death.  But  the  terror  of  biography 
pure  and  simple  pales  before  the  complicated  terror  -wielded  by 
the  book-maker.  It  may  be  bad  enough  to  have  your  life  -wi-itten, 
but  what  is  this  to  the  infliction  of  having  yoiu-  name  and  history 
inseparablj’-  linked  with  those  whom  in  life  you  most  hated,  o-r 
whose  tastes  and  actions  were  most  unlike  your  own,  and  going 
do-wn  to  posterity  in  that  detested  company  ? One  may  faintly 
imagine  the  rage  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  at  finding 
herself  paraded  in  this  book  cheek  by  jowl  with  a choice 
selection  of  the  frail  beauties  of  the  Restoration.  If  Atossa  stiU 
preserves  any  of  her  ancient  fire,  she  may  yet  resent  the  indiarnitv 
by  availing  herself  of  some  of  those  channels  of  communication  with 
which  an  age  of  spiritualism  has  made  us  familiar.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  Madame  Recamier  were  accustomed  in  their  life- 
time to  take  things  more  quietly,  but  even  their  equanimity  must 
be  ruffled  at  the  prospect  of  a permanent  association  with  ladies  of 
such  equivocal  fame  as  Agnes  Sorel  and  GabrieUe  d’Estrdes. 
Why  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  alone  of  all  the  literary  women  of  England, 
figures  in  Mr.  Adams’  collection  of  portraits,  no  one  probably  but 
Mr.  Adams  knows.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  what  in  the  world 
she  does  in  that  galley.  What  claim  has  she  to  be  preferred, 
to  Miss  Biu-ney,  or  Mrs.  Piozzi,  or  Lady  Mary  W’ortley  Mon- 
tagu ? Does  she  find  a place  in  this  work  as  a famous  beauty 
or  as  an  historic  woman  ? H the  latter,  as  we  gather  from  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Adams’  remarks,  is  it  in  consideration  of  some  sensational 
romances  which  not  one  person  in  a thousand  now-a-days  ever 
opens  ? Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  for  conferring  this  singular 
distinction  on  hL-s.  Radcliffe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a rule, 
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there  is  far  more  to  dread  than  to  gain  from  the  roving  partialities 
of  the  hiography-mouger.  There  is  no  knowing  with  what  object, 
or  in  what  companionship,  you  may  not  be  impressed  into  his 
service.  The  latest  development  of  his  method  is  very  simple.  It 
is  to  look  at  one  point  of  resemblance  only,  however  trivial, 
and  ignore  all  points  of  difference,  however  radical.  It  is 
easy  in  this  way  to  establish  an  artificial  connexion  between 
characters  and  careers  the  most  dissimilar.  They  may  all 
have  had  blue  eyes  or  a Roman  nose,  or  a strawberry  mark 
on  their  left  arm.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  octavo  as  Franz  Miiller,  and  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  may  figure  beside  Tom  Sayers.  It  is  high 
time  to  protest  against  this  latest  form  of  literary  license.  It 
w'ould  be  intolerable  to  any  respectable  member  of  society  to  find 
himself  exhibited  in  effigy  amidst  that  cheerful  galaxy  of  male- 
factors with  which  Madame  Tussaud  enlivens  the  “ long  unlove- 
liness ’’  of  Baker  Street.  It  is  quite  as  offensive  to  be  pilloried  in 
some  biographical  work,  as  the  most  exalted  virtue  and  brilliant 
intellect  is  liable  to  be,  in  companj'  hardly  less  unsavoury. 

This  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  portions — one 
original,  the  other  second-hand.  We  can  speak  in  more  favourable 
terms  of  the  latter  than  we  can  of  the  former.  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams  is  much  happier  in  putting  together  his  materials  in  the 
form  of  a readable  narrative  than  in  founding  observations  and 
criticisms  thereupon.  One  might  say  of  these  volumes, 
as  was  said  of  a celebrated  speech,  that  there  are  some 
things  in  them  that  are  true  and  some  things  that 
are  new,  but  that  truth  and  novelty  do  not  in  every  case 
coincide.  In  spite  of  his  pompous  array  of  “authorities”  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Adams 
relates  anything  about  Nell  Gwyune  or  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land which  was  not  known  to  any  one  fairly  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  times.  He  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  his 
facts,  and  presents  them  in  a palatable  rechauffe.  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  broach  the  theory  that  King  Charles’s  Court- minions 
were  causes,  not  effects,  of  the  prevalent  corruption  and  debauchery, 
it  is  evident  that  he  altogether  misunderstands  the  national  situa- 
tion during  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  from  his  sketch  of  “ La  belle  Stewart.”  If  it  does  not 
show  any  very  profound  grasp  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  it  is 
at  least  a fair  specimen  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Davenport  Adams’ 
original  observations : — 

These  brilliant  and  beautiful  women  were  something  more,  unfortunately, 
than  the  mistresses  of  a king.  Their  supremacy  was  felt  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Windsor  and  Whitehall.  Public  opinion  had  not  as  yet  attained 
to  the  proportions  which  would  enable  it  to  mould  literature  and  art  ac- 
cording to  its  will,  and  the  artists  and  poets  of  the  time,  perhaps  unknown  to 
tliemselves,  were  influenced  by  the  loose  inspiration  aflbrded  by  the  fashion- 
able beauties.  Society  is  shaped  and  coloured  by  women,  and  art  and  litera- 
ture adapt  themselves  to  the  tone  of  society. 

Genius,  indeed,  will  ever  and  anon  shake  off  the  social  trammels,  and  a 
Milton  chant  the  lofty  music  of  Paradise  Lost  in  spite  of  the  “ scrannel 
strains  ” of  a Sedley  and  an  Etherege  ; but  that  music,  though  pealing  far- 
away into  the  echoing  aisles  of  the  future,  has  no  charm  for  the  giddy  crowds 
that  gather  at  the  feet  of  the  lighter  and  gayer  minstrels.  To  understand 
the  age  of  Charles  II.  it  is,  then,  as  needful  to  enter  the  boudoirs  of  its 
Aspasias  and  Phrr-nes  as  the  closets  of  its  statesmen,  to  mingle  with  the 
glittering  throngs  in  the  salons  of  Whitehall  as  to  accompany  Sir  William 
Temple  to  East  Sheen,  or  follow  the  members  of  the  Cabal  to  Ham  House. 

At  no  time,  we  apprebend,  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
society  is  shaped  and  coloured  by  women.  It  would  be  nearer  tire 
mark  to  say  that  woman  is  shaped  by  society.  Her  impressionable 
nature  disqualifies  her  from  taking  the  initiative,  and  renddrs  her 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  her  surroundings.  Thus 
she  is  rather  an  index  or  reflection  of  the  prevalent  tone  of  thought 
or  morals,  than  an  agent  in  its  formation.  This  is  eminently  true 
of  the  period  which  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  is  describing.  At  no 
time  did  woman  more  helplessly  drift  with  the  stream.  To  the 
pliilosophic  student  of  history  these  pampered  sultanas  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  appear  the  veriest  straws,  indicating  the  flow 
of  the  tide  of  debauchery  and  excess  which  swept  over  the  land. 
The  causes  of  that  outburst  of  vice  had  been  long  accumulating, 
and  were  deeply  seated,  far  beyond  the  influence  and  control  of 
a handful  of  regal  courtesans.  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  may  not 
consider  Dryden  a genius.  He  certainly  did  not,  like  Milton, 
shake  off"  the  “ social  trammels.”  But  his  verse  is  as  little 
referable  to  boudoir  inspiration  as  that  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost.  If  he  wrote  licentiously,  it  was  because  the  spirit 
of  the  age  was  licentious,  and  with  that  spirit  he  was  deeply  im- 
bued. Nell  Gwynne,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  were  very  commonplace  specimens  of  their  class, 
chiefly  bent  on  lining  their  own  pockets,  and,  at  most,  mere  puppets 
and  lures  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  wire-pullers  of  the  day. 
They  serve  to  show  what  scandals  were  possible,  but  they  cannot 
explain  to  us  how  such  scandals  were  possible,  which  is  what  we 
mean  by  “understanding  the  age  of  Charles  II.” 

If  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  is  kinder  to 
his  Famous  Beauties  than  he  is  to  his  Historic  Women.  Madame 
de  Stael,  of  course,  figm-es  on  his  list  in  the  latter  capacity.  The 
outline  of  her  life  is  given  in  some  eighty  pages.  Mr.  Adams  is 
properly  severe  on  Miss  Burney  for  her  selfish  conduct  to  her 
friend,  and  duly  pathetic  on  the  miserable  state  of  a French- 
woman exiled  from  Paris.  The  Parisienne,  he  observes,  when 
banished  from  her  home,  will  sink  into  hopeless  and  morose  melan- 
choly, and  finally  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  confessor,  and 
dwindle  down  into  a soulless  devotee.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
these  curious  effects  of  exile  did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
Madame  de  Stael.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  her  having  been  a Genevese, 
and  not  a Parisienne,  may  have  staved  off  the  dwindling  process. 


The  narrative  of  her  life  given  by  Mr.  Adams  is  fair  and  im- 
artial,  but  when  he  comes,  at  the  end,  to  sum  up  her  character, 
is  criticism  appears  to  us  to  be  hardly  just.  He  complains  of 
there  being  no  home-side  to  her  life,  as  if  a woman  who  was 
hunted  all  over  Europe  by  a vindictive  tyrant  had  any  great 
opportunity  for  developing  fire-side  virtues.  “ In  her  idealization 
of  passion,”  he  continues,  “ she  wandered  too  far  away  from  prin- 
ciple, and  in  her  keen  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  actions 
paid  too  little  heed  to  the  philosophy  of  motive.”  We  have  not 
a very  clear  notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  and  still  less 
of  its  applicability  to  Madame  de  Stael.  No  doubt  she  was 
an  enthusiast,  but  then  hers  was  an  enthusiasm  tempered  and 
balanced  by  remarkable  solidity  of  understanding.  But  whatever 
the  purport  of  his  strictures,  Mr.  Adams  makes  the  amende  by 
expressing  himself  favourably  mth  regard  to  her  destiny  in  the 
other  *world.  “ She  has  entered  that  codum  conciliumque  di- 
vimini  of  immortal  spirits  who  repose  in  the  serene  lustre  of  assured 
fame.”  To  Madame  Recamier  Mr.  Adams  is  even  more  unjust. 
He  is  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  becoming  her  biographer. 
She  was  a “ social  success,”  and  nothing  more.  She  never  said  or 
did  anything  worth  recording.  She  could  not  converse  like  a 
Du  Deffaud  or  a De  Stael.  She  did  not  write  charming  epistles 
like  a De  Sevigne.  “ And  yet,”  continues  Mr.  Adams,  blessing 
unawares  where  he  began  by  cursing,  “ she  was  assiduously 
courted  by  famous  wits  and  accomplished  men  of  letters.”  The 
fact  that  she  was  fur  years  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  that 
was  refined  and  cultivated  in  Parisian  society  is  at  least  a fact 
in  her  favour.  Mr.  Adams  thinlcs  that,  as  nothing  survives  to 
prove  her  to  have  possessed  wit  or  genius,  posterity  will  reverse 
the  verdict  passed  by  her  too  generous  friends.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  posterity  ought  to  reverse  its  verdict  on  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  speeches  and  Mrs.  Siddons’  acting. 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  best  told  of  these  biographies 
is  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  There  is  a play  acting  just  now- 
in  one  of  our  theatres  called  Step  hy  Step ; but  nothing  in  drama  or 
fiction  ever  equalled  that  romance  of  real  life,  the  gradual  rise  of 
Franqoise  d’Aubigne  to  all  but  queenly  station.  First  an  orphan 
in  miserable  circumstances,  then  the  wife  of  a paralytic  cripple 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  then  governess  to  the  King’s  natural 
children,  then  the  successful  rival  of  their  beautiful  mother,  and 
lastly,  to  crown  all,  the  King’s  wife — Madame  de  Maintenon  rose 
to  this  unparalleled  eminence,  not  by  accident,  but  by  calculation. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  bigot  to  whose  influence  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  mainly  attributable  should  her- 
self in  her  youth  have  been  a convert  to  Protestantism.  There 
are  few  lives,  within  the  range  of  history,  of  which  the  interest 
is  at  once  so  chequered  and  so  well  sustained.  The  story  of  this 
remarkable  woman  is  related  by  Mi-.  Adams  in  a pleasant  and 
lively  manner,  and  with  much  less  than  usual  of  that  fine  writing 
with  which  he  has  a tendency  to  overload  his  pages. 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

ON  first  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bonar’s  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Scotland,  we  took  it  for  an  “ Enfield’s  Speaker  ” meant  for 
the  use  of  studious  youth  in  North  Britain,  and  we  laid  it  aside 
under  the  impression  that  its  proper  patrons  were  not  so  much  the 
public  as  the  College  of  Preceptors  north  of  the  Tweed.  But  a nearer 
inspection  of  it  showed  that  the  gatherer  of  these  Scottish  flowers 
had  something  higher  in  view  than  a mere  class-book,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  anthology  was  suggestive  of  more  than  Mr. 
Bonar  himself  seems  to  have  contemplated. 

His  samples  are  composed  of  dissimilar,  but  not  conflicting, 
elements — one  strictly  national,  a second  having  no  claim  to 
reckoned  so  beyond  the  fact  that  the  writers  were  born  in 
Scotland,  and  a third  which  may  be  described  as  “poets  and 
poetry”  in  masquerade.  Barbour,  Gavin  Douglas,  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Dunbar,  Ramsay,  and  Burns  are,  both  in  genius  and 
language,  Scottish  poets — the  Doric  bards  of  Britain.  Thomson,. 
Smollett,  Beattie,  Falconer,  Blair,  Graham,  and  Campbell  were 
Scotchmen  by  birth  alone,  Englishmen  by  transmutation.  Scott, 
when  he  imitated  old  ballads,  and  others  who  purposely  gave  an 
antique  flavour  to  their  songs,  employed  a parti-coloured  dialect, 
just  as  Theocritus  employed  modified  Doric  in  pastoral  verse. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  valuable  for  its  pristine  energy 
and  promise,  and  for  its  philological  interest ; the  second,  besides 
possessing  considerable  poetic  worth,  as  a token  of  the  complete 
union  of  South  and  North  Britain ; and  the  third,  for  the  skill 
displayed  by  its  authors  in  re-awakening  some  of  the  chords  of 
sentiment  which  inspired  their  rude  forefathers  in  war  and  sorrow, 
or  what  is  often  a compound  of  both — love. 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  hour  to  realize  the  fact  that  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were,  even  less  than  a century  ago,  far  from  friendly  to 
each  other,  and  that  for  many  centuries  they  were  as  bitter  enemies 
as  the  English  and  French.  Of  their  open  wars  it  were  idle  to  speak. 
The  “Battle  of  Otterbourne,”  and  a third  at  least  of  early  Scottish 
ballads,  turn  upon  the  hostility  of  North  to  South  Britain.  The 
union  of  the  Crowns  long  preceded  the  imion  of  the  nations,  and 
the  latter  imion  was  in  no  sense  complete  until  nearly  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Addison,  who  so  well  appreciated  “ Chevy 
Chase,”  was  probably  unaware  of  the  existence  of  his  contemporary 
Rob  Roy,  and  little  knew  that  within  three  days’  journey  from  his 
splendid  home  at  Kensington  he  might  have  found  men  living  in  a 

* The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  from  James  I.  to  the  Present  Time. 
With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
R.  Bonar.  • Edinburgh : Maclachlan  & Stewart.  London : Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co.  Glasgow  : Thomas  Murray  & Sou.  1864. 
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state  of  society  scarcely  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  Percy  and  the 
Douglas.  If  Srvift  loved  one  race  of  mankind  less  than  anothei’,  that 
race  was  the  Scottish.  The  “ Fifteen  ” and  the  “ Forty-five  ” kept 
alive  and  embittered  these  common  animosities;  and  nothing 
tended  to  make  George  III.  an  unpopular  sovereign,  during 
the  first  ten  years  at  least  of  his  reign,  so  much  as  his  friendship 
for  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Bute  and  his  favour  to  the  Fail’s  country- 
men. Even  in  the  commonwealth  of  literature,  hostility  did  not 
entirely  slumber.  The  language  of  South  Britain  became  the 
literaiy  dialect  of  North  Britain  also;  yet  Hume,  though  he  was  as 
much  a Frenchman  as  a Scot,  and  Adam  Smith,  though  he 
was  an  Oxford  student,  had  each  their  birthland  occasionally 
thrown  in  their  teeth;  and  even  Cowper,  liberal  in  his  judg- 
ments of  men  when  his  religion  did  not  blind  him,  could,  in  his 
Letters,  wish  that  Burns  liad  written  in  English,  and  protests 
in  his  Table  Talk  against  Caledonian  song.  We  do  not  take 
into  account  Johnson’s  notorious  prejudices,  for  they  were  sin- 
gularly irrational — he  hated  Scotchmen,  yet  was  himself  a 
sturdy  Jacobite ; nor  Warburton’s  malignity  against  Ilume  and 
Robertson,  for  his  hand  was  raised  against  every  eminent, 
writer  in  his  day  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness.  Churchill’s 
Prophecy  of  Famine,  the  Forth  Briton,  and  Macklin’s  Man 
of  the  World  cherished  antipathies  on  either  side  little  less  acri- 
monious than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Border  wars;  and 
the  popularity  which  Smollett  earned  by  his  satire  on  his  country- 
men in  Roderick  Random  he  forfeited  by  his  writings  in  support  of 
Lord  Bute.  The  pen  after  ’45  took,  indeed,  the  place  of  the  sword ; 
but  if  a less  deadly,  it  was  scarcely  a less  envenomed,  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  “ divided  Britons.” 

The  objects,  and  indeed  the  limits,  of  Mr.  Bonar’s  volume 
have  led  him  almost  to  exclude  from  his  anthology  a most  im- 
portant province  of  Scottish  poetry,  and  he  gives  us  but  few 
specimens  of  Romantic  Ballads — “that  department  of  song,”  he 
remarks,  “ having  been  illustrated  by  others  with  the  ample  care 
and  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.”  “ Poetry  as  an  art,”  he 
proceeds  to  say,  “seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  as 
early  as  it  was  in  England,  and  followed  with  greater  perseverance 
in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  island.” 
Barbour’s  poem,  The  Bruce,  was  published  in  1375,  and  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  of  Chaucer  in  1 383  ; “ and  in  England,”  he  continues, 

“ Chaucer  was  for  long  without  a successor,  while  in  Scotland 
James  I.,  and  a bright  poetic  band,  earned  merited  distinction.” 
This  last  sentence  needs  some  qualification.  The  cause  for  the 
effect  is  not  fully  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  Chaucer  was  not 
without  imitators  in  South  Britain,  although  upon  none  of  them 
did  his  mantle  descend ; and,  in  the  next,  he  influenced  Scottish 
poetry  in  the  fourteenth  aryi  the  following  century  fully  as  much  i 
as  even  Barbour  himself.  The  richer  and  more  civilized  portion  | 
of  Britain  unavoidably  affected  the  poorer  and  less  advanced,  j 
Scotland  in  the  foru’teenth  century  was  accessible  to  few  of  the 
contacts  and  influences  that  promoted  the  civilization  of  England.  | 
Its  only  links  with  Europe  were  France  and  Denmark.  Prom  the  ; 
latter  it  could  import  nothing  to  soften  its  manners  or  increase  its  ' 
literary  wealth;  and  France,  at  that  period  weakened  by  its  wars 
with  England,  and  divided  in  itself  into  hostile  or  jealous  States — 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne  being  then  more  frequently  rivals  than 
allies  of  the  French  Kingdom — was  receding  in  the  march  of 
civilization,  and  could  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  her  Scottish 
friends.  To  England,  on  the  contrary,  many  avenues  of  improve-  1 
ment  were  then  open.  It  was  intimately  allied  by  commerce  with 
the  Low  Countries;  it  held  relations  with  Italy,  and  thence 
imported  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  much  profitable 
instruction  in  literature.  Moreover,  the  Nonnan  Conquest, 
which  materially  advanced  civilization  in  the  South,  did  not 
at  all  affect  North  Britain.  Scotland  imported  no  learned 
prelates  and  able  instructors  for  her  schools  from  abroad; 
England,  under  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Henry  Beauclerc, 
enriched  her  abbeys,  priories,  and  schools  "with  scholars  whose 
names  at  least  sm’vive  to  the  present  day.  “The  Conqueror 
himself,”  Warton  remarks,  “patronized  and  loved  letters.  He 
filled  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  of  England  with  the  most 
learned  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  school  in  Europe.” 
The  names  of  Lanfranc  and  of  Anselm  will  immediately  occur  to 
all  in  the  least  versed  in  the  literary  history  of  England.  Herman, 
a Norman,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  founded  a noble  library  in  his 
cathedral ; Godfrey,  prior  of  St.  Swithin’s,  at  Winchester,  a native 
of  Cambray,  wrote  Latin  epigrams  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Martial.  We  could  easily  add  to  the  list  of  leaimed  foreigners  in- 
troduced and  cherished  by  our  Norman  kings;  but  we  have  perhaps 
cited  enough  of  them  to  prove  that  the  soil  of  England  was  com- 
paratively prepared  for  literature,  while  that  of  Scotland  remained 
comparatively  barren. 

We  must  also  take  into  account,  while  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween English  and  Scottish  civilization  at  this  period,  the  superior 
influence  and  attractions  of  the  Southern  Court.  The  Barons  of 
England  were,  like  the  tenants  of  Ravenswood,  “ a dour  and 
fractious  set  ” enough,  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  Barons  of  Scot- 
land, they  were  a Court  noblesse.  It  was  only  at  intervals  pos- 
sible for  a Simon  de  Montfort  to  call  his  sovereig-n  to  a reckoning, 
or  for  a Warwick  to  make  or  unmake  kings.  But  the  Douglases, 
Bruces,  and  Baliols,  &c.,  were  almost  monarchs  even  at  Falkirk, 
Linlithgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  were  far  more  powerful  in  their 
own  fortresses  than  the  stoutest  and  most  daring  of  the  Stuarts. 
Each  of  the  great  nobles  held  his  own  court,  pensioned  his  own  band 
of  minstrels,  imbibed  from  the  lips  and  harps  of  his  own  laureates 
his  own  praises,  and  thus  divided  Scottish  poetry  into  many 


sti’cams.  Ijaudation,  not  literature,  was  demanded  by  these  high 
and  mighty  lords,  and  accordingly  poetry  retained,  much  longer  m 
Scotland  than  in  England,  a lyric  and  Pindaric  character.  Com- 
posed for  the  liour  and  the  person,  it  was  the  later  of  the  two  in 
entering  into  the  proper  domain  of  literature.  It  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  Barbour  to  Lave  departed  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  to 
have  given  to  The  Bruce  a national,  in  place  of  a local  and  personal 
interest  alone. 

In  his  brief  account  of  King  .lames  I.  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Bonar 
has  omitted  to  notice  the  results  of  his  long  imprisonment  and 
early  education  in  England.  A captive  in  the  South  of  the  island 
from  his  twelfth  to  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  had  during  his  long 
detention  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  learning 
and  literature  of  his  captors,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  while  he 
studied  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  sources,  French  and  Italian,  from  which  they  so  abundantly 
drew.  “ Ho  was,”  says  Mr.  Bonar,  “ well  treated  [in  EnglandJ, 
and  received  the  best  education  that  could  be  imparted.  lie 
became  familiar  with  the  incidents  of  country  life,  and  with  varied 
manners  and  customs.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  music, 
and  one  of  the  best  harpists  of  his  time.”  1'hese,  however,  were 
Enylish  accomplishments ; and,  cross  as  his  fortunes  were  in  the 
spring  and  heyday  of  his  youth,  they  might  seem  to  have  been 
shaped  purposely  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  literature  of  his 
native  country.  Of  Chaucer’s  influence  upon  the  muse  of  Scot- 
land we  have  a signal  instance  in  one  of  the  earliest  poets  who 
succeeded  James  I.  Robert  Henryson  or  Henderson — the  author 
of  the  beautiful  pastoral  of  “ Robin  and  Makyn,”  not  included  in 
Mr.  Bonar’s  collection,  although  printed  in  Ramsay’s  Evergreen, 
and  included  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  Reliques — continued  Chaucer’s 
Troilus  and  Cresseide ; his  supplement  is  commonly  printed  with 
the  works  of  that  poet  under  the  title  of  the  Testament  of  the  Fair 
Cresseide. 

In  his  account  of  William  Drummond — ^who  is  strangely  placed 
after  Allan  Ramsay,  though  the  one  was  born  in  1585  and  the 
other  just  a century  later,  1686  — Mr.  Bonar  omits  a very 
material  fact.  Pie  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  any 
eminence  who  eliminated  Scottish  phrases  from  his  writings,  and 
copied  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  models  in  Englisli.  In  prose, 
of  which  he  left  much,  his  pattern  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ; in  verse  he  formed  liimself  upon  Surrey,  or  rather  upon  the 
Italian  poets  of  whom  Surrey  was  so  eminent  a disciple.  Mr.  Bonar 
quotes  three  exquisite  sonnets  of  Drummond’s.  Why,  particularly 
as  the  page  (100)  afforded  room  for  it,  did  he  omit  the  following 
sonnet,  scarcely  sm’passed  by  Petrarch  himself  ? 

Trust  not,  sweet  soul,  those  curled  waves  of  gold 
With  gentle  tides  that  on  your  temples  flow. 

Nor  temples  spread  with  flakes  of  virgin  snow. 

Nor  snow  of  cheeks  with  Tyrian  grain  enrolled. 

Trust  not  those  shining  lights  which  v^rought  my  woe 
When  first  I did  their  azure  rays  behold  ; 

Nor  voice  whose  sound  more  strange  efiects  do  show 
Than  of  the  Thracian  harper  have  been  told ; 

Look  to  this  dydng  lily,  fading  rose, 

Dark  hyacinth,  of  late  whose  blushing  beams 
hlade  all  the  neighbouring  herbs  and  grass  rejoice. 

And  think  how  little  is  ’twixt  life’s  extremes  : 

The  cruel  tyrant  that  did  kill  those  flowers 
Shall  once,  ay  me  1 not  spare  that  spring  of  yours. 

Of  the  second  division  of  Scottish  Poets — those  who  in  respect 
of  their  birth  were  Scottish,  but  in  respect  of  all  else  English — it 
is  scjtrcely  necessary  to  speak.  Thomson  and  Beattie  will  be 
gathered  into  every  collection  of  British  Bards — the  one  for  his 
genius,  unequal  as  it  is ; the  other,  for  the  gi’ace  and  finish  of  his 
verse.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  even  his  own  countrymen  con- 
tinue to  admire  Blair’s  Grave,  at  least  beyond  the  serious  precincts 
of  a manse  ; or  Grahame,  whose  poem  Sabbath-  Wallcs  was  relished 
by  the  public  at  large  and  by  Mrs.  Grahame  at  home,  though  it 
was  roughly  handled  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  were 
“ then  distinguished,”  Mr.  Bonar  informs  us,  “ by  unmerciful  and 
unrighteous  sarcasm  of  piety  and  true  religion.”  A worse  thing 
befel  Grahame  than  falling  among  these  ciitical  sons  of  Belial. 
He  was  eminent  enough  in  his  day,  however  forgotten  at  the 
present,  to  come  under  Byron’s  lash,  who  probably  knew  as  much 
of  his  poems  as  the  Reviewer  told  him  in  extracts,  but  whose 
verses  may  notwithstanding  keep  its  victim’s  name  alive : — 
Moravians,  rise,  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo ! the  Sabbath  Bard, 

Sepulchral  Graham,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e’en  aspires  to  rhyme  ; 

Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 

And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 

And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms. 

Perverts  the  Prophets  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

We  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  volume  we  are  about  to  close 
would  have  been  the  better  for  the  allotment  of  less  space  than 
twenty  pages  to  the  verses  of  “ Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  and  other  Sacred 
Poets.”  As,  however,  he  is  the  “ collector’s  kinsman,”  “ an  excel- 
lent preacher”  and  “an  expositor  of  prophecy,”  we  must  take  the 
gift  and  not  look  the  gift-hoi-se  in  the  month.  But  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  Dr.  Andrew  Bonai’’s  opinion  that  “ kinsman  ” 
Horatius’s  “ devotion  is  of  a healthier  nature  and  of  a purer  tone 
than  ” Keble’s  ! The  Nymphs  of  Solyma  have  inspired,  both  of 
yore  and  of  late,  some  of  the  finest  verses  in  Britain ; but,  short  of 
the  best,  the  effusions  they  are  wont  to  prompt  are  for  the  most  part 
“ very  tolenrble  and  not  to  be  endured,”  and  “ those  of  Horatius 
Bomu-  and  other  Sacred  Poets  ” come  within  the  category  of  poems 
which  neither  gods,  men,  nor  columns  regal'd  with  favour. 
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LIFE  OF  THE  DAVENPORT  BROTHERS.* 

The  prime  secret  of  effective  puffery  is  brevity  and  conciseness. 

A cumbrous  or  long-winded  puff  can  really  do  no  good  to 
the  object  of  its  fictitious  enthusiasm,  because  <tbe  reader  gets 
wearied  out  before  he  discerns  what  the  widter  is  driving  at. 
The  artistic  simplicity  of  the  little  volumes  which  Messrs.  Moses 
used  to  shower  into  passing  cabs  made  them  a model  for  such 
compositions,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Nichols  did  not 
study  those  unpretending  works  with  more  advantage.  The 
pictui'e  of  two  theatrical-looking  Yankees  which  is  now  so  pro- 
minent a decoration  of  the  windows  of  the  London  gin-palaces 
win  do  the  Brothers  Davenport  much  more  good  than  this  dreary 
chronicle  of  the  preposterous  “physical  and  psychical  phenomena” 
which  have  occurred  in  their  presence.  The  worst  of  the  follies 
of  spiritualism  is  that  everythiug  connected  with  them  is  so 
unutterably  dull  and  monotonous,  and  the  so-called  biography 
of  the  two  high  priests  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Everybody  is  by  this  time  painfully  aware  what  the  mysterious 
rites  of  a Davenport  seance  consist  in.  Two  young  men  are  tied 
up  in  the  dark  in  a cupboard  with  a hole  at  the  top.  Then  the 
twanging  of  musical  instruments  or  the  sound  of  ghostly  voices  is 
heard,  and  if  you  are  very  sceptical  you  will  very  likely  get  a 
bloody  nose  from  a flying  tambourine.  The  whole  tale  has  been 
told  so  often,  and  in  itself  is  so  thoroughly  uninteresting,  that  a 
book  which  tells  it  over  and  over  again  through  three  hundred 
and  sixty  pages  is  about  as  tedious  as  a book  can  well  be.  As  for 
biography,  the  two  Davenports  have  no  more  story  to  tell  than  the 
needy  knifegiinder.  This,  of  course,  is  not  Dr.  Nichols’  fault,  so 
he  is  forced  to  fill  up  his  volume  with  extracts  from  all  sorts  of 
newspapers,  with  little  ragged  bits  of  speculation  as  to  what  the 
“ manifestations  ” mean,  and  with  such  favourable  testimony  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  proteges  or  patrons  as  he  can  get.  One 
Coleman,  for  instance,  residing  at  Bayswater,  and  said  to  be  well 
known  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  writes,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
scorns  grammar,  to  say  that  “under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  a suilicient  guarantee  of  the  respectability  of 
the  Davenports  that  they  were  associated  with  a gentlemsin 
of  the  high  character  and  intellectual  acq^uirements  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  i'erguson,  whose  past  history  and  great  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  truth  is  well  known  to  me.”  This  per- 
son’s remarkably  philosophical  temperament  may  be  infeired 
from  a single  observation.  At  a seance  on  one  occasion  he  went 
through  the  regular  business  of  hearing  voices,  being  caressed  on 
the  head,  and  so  on,  and,  describing  his  experiences,  he  exclaims, 
“ Sceptics  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  suggesting  illusion, 
ventriloquism,  &c.  I knoxv  it  was  a reality ; I am  sure  that  voice 
addressed  me,  and  that  it  was  not  the  voice  of  a mortal.”  It  is  a 
pitj"^  that  every  difficulty  in  the  world  cannot  be  so  conclusively 
settled  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  ungrammatical  stockbroker.  The 
cool  simplicity  of  such  a position  is  only  surpassed  by  a doctrine 
of  Dr.  Nichols  himself,  that  “it  is  always  to  be  presumed  that  the 
man  who  wants  our  money  wishes  to  render  some  equivalent.” 
“ The  receipt  of  money  affords  no  presumption  of  fraud,  but  rather 
the  contrary;  ” and,  because  the  two  Davenports  pocket  our  guineas, 
therefore  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  no  jugglery 
in  their  performances.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  Davenports  do 
render  some  equivalent  for  their  receipts,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  equiva- 
lent which  a rustic  gets  at  a mock  auction,  or  a guardsman  at  a fancy 
fair.  Their  conjuring  is  very  second-rate  and  dull,  and  they  make 
up  for  lack  of  cleverness  in  their  own  vocation  by  calling  in  an 
alleged  supernatural  agency.  Young  ladies  at  a bazaar  palm  off 
worthless  trifles  at  extortionate  prices  in  the  name  of  charity, 
and  Messrs.  Davenport,  Palmer,  I’erguson,  and  Fay  get  people  to 
come  and  see,  or  rather  not  to  see,  poor  tricks  in  the  name  of  a 
mysterious  and  preternatural  fokce.  T et,  because  they  charge  a sum 
of  money  for  admission,  they  are  furnishing  a strong  presumption 
against  any  deception  or  false  pretence.  It  is  the  existence  of  persons 
who  can  seriously  entertain  so  fatuously  benevolent  a notion  as 
this  that  supports  and  encourages  the  whole  delusion  of 
spiritualism.  That  anybody  who,  like  Dr.  Nichols,  has  spent 
forty  years  in  the  country  of  Barnurn  should  think  so  well  of  the 
human  nature  of  public  performers,  is  extremely  wonderdul. 

The  gravity  with  which  the  author  narrates  incidents  which  even 
confirmed  believers  in  the  new  revelation  would  probably  reject 
would  make  his  book  amusing  if  anything  could.  Some  of  the 
domestic  manifestations  which  took  place  in  the  home  circle  of 
the  Davenports  irr  America  strike  him  as  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing. A few  friends  would  be  asked  to  tea,  and,  when  all  were 
seated,  the  lights  would  be  extinguished.  Then  the  spirits,  or 
force,  or  whatever  else  the  supernatural  agency  is  to  be  called, 
proceeded  to  draw  out  the  table  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
at  once  spread  the  table-cloth,  brought  the  dishes  from  the  pantry, 
made  tea,  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  and  filled  the  cups.  It 
appears  that  these  complaisant  spirits  were  of  the  tea-loving  sex, 
for  while  the  hospitable  preparations  were  going  on,  noises  were 
heard  like  the  rustling  of  women’s  garments.  We  can  also  learn 
that,  in  the  other  world,  where  the  spirits  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  disembodied,  the  little  vanities  of  our  own  state 
of  things  are  not  altogether  disregarded.  For,  on  one  occasion,  as 
Davenport  pere  was  sitting  in  the  graceful  attitude  of  which 
Americans  are  so  fond,  with  his  chair  tilted  back  on  its  hind  legs 
and  his  own  legs  in  space,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards.  At  first, 
probably,  this  was  attributed  to  pretty  obvious  causes,  connected 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  so  on.  But  the  scorners  were 
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promptly  and  conclusively  confounded,  for  “ a communication  was 
rapped  out  by  the  alphabetic  telegraph  in  which  a lady  begged  to 
apologize  for  the  accident,  caused,  as  she  said,  by  the  hoops  of  her 
‘ crinoline  ’ having  accidentally  caught  under  the  raised  leg  of  the 
chair  in  passing.”  One  is  curious  to  know  where  the  spirits  get 
their  crinolines  manufactured — whether  they  are  “ of  the  same 
quality  as  supplied  to  Ladies  of  the  Principal  European  Courts ; ” 
whether  they  are  fire-proof;  and  is  there  some  spiritual  Moses 
who  supplies  male  spirits  with  trousers,  and  executes  orders  with 
combined  economy  and  despatch?  Are  Balmoral  boots  and 
knickerbockers  part  of  the  gear  of  a fashionable  spirit,  and  does 
she  rouge  ? It  is  a comfort,  at  all  events,  to  know  that  these 
exalted  beings  do  not  neglect  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  that,  if 
thej'  are  so  unlucky  as  to  send  a friend  sprawling  on  the  floor,  they 
will  at  least  pay  him  the  compliment  of  apologizing.  The  spirits 
have  various  other  little  knacks  of  terrene  life  besides  wearing 
crinoline  and  apologizing.  These  “ invisible  intelligences,  or 
mysterious  intelligent  forces,”  have  actually  eaten  food  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  Davenports  and  their  friends.  The  witnesses 
to  this  fact  placed  cake,  fish,  and  pine-apple,  on  the  table,  and, 
“ having  provided  against  any  deception,”  took  their  seats.  The 
spirits  then  partook  freely  of  the  viands,  and  talked  to  their  more 
fleshly  associates,  sometimes  even  bringing  the  corn  to  them  .and 
begging  them  to  share  it.  A person  called  Band  declares  that  an 
Indian  spirit  often  brought  him  from  the  table  an  e.ar  of  maize,  and 
invited  him  to  eat  it.  Further,  s.ays  Mr.  Rand,  this  spirit  “ has 
taken  my  hand,  placed  mg  Jingers  between  his  teeth,  and  given  me 
sensible  evidence  of  their  reality ; he  has  placed  my  hands  upon  his 
head,  so  that  I could  feel  its  form  and  long  str.aight  hair  most  sen- 
sibly.” If  spirits  fulfil  human  conditions  so  far  as  to  e.at  hiimim 
food,  we  should  expect  them  also  to  digest,  and,  if  so,  spirits  must 
have  a duoderrum  and  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  and  possibly 
may  suffer  from  dyspepsia.  Where  is  the  end  of  it  all?  Dr. 
Nichols  for  once  is  partially  aware  that  he  is  approaching  the 
ludicrous,  but  unluckily  he  can  only  rescue  himself  by  .an  attempt 
at  explan.ation  which  is  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  notion  of  a 
spirit  with  a partiality  for  eating  pine-apple  or  “liquoring  up.” 
Me  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  food  being- 
eaten,  though  he  accepts  Mr.  Rand’s  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
spirits  having  teeth.  “ As  to  the  disappearance  of  m.aterial  objects 
as  in  this  case,”  he  says,  “ those  who  know  most  of  matter  will 
have  least  difficulty.”  “In  truth,  we  know  so  little  of  matter, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove  that  matter  exists,  that  the  most 
advanced  physicists  of  the  present  day  are  disposed  to  consider  all 
material  forms  as  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  force.”  We 
have  heard  how 

Coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  -svith  a grin, 
but  surely  such  nonsense  as  this  was  never  yet  talked  about  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  only 
difficult,  but  impossible,  to  prove  that  matter  exists.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  anything  about  the  hidden  cause  of  the  objects 
which  our  senses  perceive,  but  Dr.  Nichols  argues  as  if  there  wore 
no  objects  of  perception.  Whether  a pine-apple  is  a modification 
of  force  or  not,  whether  it  “ exists  ” or  not,  our  senses  are  cognisant 
of  its  piesence  on  a table.  Are  phenomena  governed  by  no  law 
because  we  may  doubt  the  existence  of  any  substratum  ? Matter 
may  not  exist,  but  nobody  has  ever  denied  that  our  senses  testify 
to  the  existence  of  phenomena,  whether  such  phenomena  are 
modifications  of  force  or  anything  else.  A man  may  believe  that 
heat  is  only  a mode  of  motion,  and  still  not  suppose  that  if  he 
thrusts  his  hand  into  a fire  he  will  escape  a burn.  Berkeley  held 
that  matter,  the  supposed  substratum  of  appearances,  was  non- 
existMit,  but  still  he  took  care  not  to  run  his  head  ag.ainst  a wall. 
He  never  doubted  that  there  was  the  phenomenon  of  a wall,  and 
that  the  phenomenon  had  certain  properties.  Dr.  Nichols  may 
hold  that  matter  does  not  exist  — interpreting  the  phrase  as 
he  likes  — but  he  cannot  deny  that  a phenomenon  called  a gin- 
cocktail  does  exist,  cognisable  by  four  out  of  the  five  senses ; and 
if  the  phenomenon  disappears  from  a table,  the  question  is 
not  whether  matter  exists,  but  why  has  the  phenomenon  ceased 
to  appe.ar,  and  the  cocktail  been  withdrawn  from  sight,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch  ? Mr.  Rand  would  say  consistently,  tiiat  the  in- 
visible intelligence  had  swallowed  it,  but  Dr.  Nichols  shields  him- 
self behind  a doctrine  of  which  he  does  not  in  the  le.ast  miderst.and 
the  meaning.  He  has  ignorantly  fallen  into  the  very  theory  which 
the  “ coxcombs  ” stupidly  attributed  to  Berkeley.  But  a m.an 
who  can  honestly  believe,  as  the  author  does,  that  a spiritual 
crinoline  has  upset  an  oak  chair,  must  have  some  uncommonly 
original  ideas  about  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter. 

In  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  write  like  a philosopher,  Di’. 
Nichols  plainly  shows  that  he  does  not  see,  ever  so  partially,  the 
true  issue  between  the  Davenports  or  their  votaries  and  other- 
people.  Why  resort  to  mystery  when  common  observation  will 
solve  every  difficulty?  Why  invent  a female  with  a crinoline  to 
explain  how  a Yankee  fell  off  his  chair?  The  “manifestations” 
may  be  due,  indeed,  to  an  invisible  force  which  (though  invisible) 
strangely  will  only  work  in  the  dark,  and  only  when  the  two 
Davenports  are  present.  John  Wesley  persisted  in  attributing  his 
recovery  from  illness  to  pr.ayer  combined  with  a brown  paper 
plaister  of  egg  and  brimstone,  but  it  was  noticed  that  his 
doctor  h.ad  also  prescribed  rest,  horse  exercise,  and  country  air. 
Dr.  Nichols  may,  if  he  choose.s,  resort  to  pretern.atural  in- 
terference, but  there  is  nothing  recorded  which  may  not 
be  accounted  for  in  a much  simpler  way.  And  the  records 
themselves  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  As  has  been 
observed  by  a very  eminent  thinker,  the  man  who  is  most  de- 
ficient in  knowledge  and  mental  cultivation  is  proportionately 
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unable  to  “ discriminate  between  his  inferences  and  the  perceptions 
on  which  they  were  grounded.”  “ The  narrator  relates  not  what 
he  saw  or  heard,  but  the  impression  which  he  derived  from  what 
ho  saw  or  heard,  and  of  which  perhaps  the  greater  part  consisted 
of  inference,  thourii  the  whole  is  related,  not  as  inference,  but  as 
matter  of  fact.”  Dr.  Nichols’  book  is  one  long  and  tedious  illus- 
tration of  this  common  source  of  ciTor.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  this  silliest  of  fashionable  manias  is  fast  expiring,  and 
we  can  only  wish  that  the  next  entrepreneur  from  America  may 
invent  some  novelty  that  will  be  a little  more  amusing. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.— NEW  CANTATAS.* 

IT  was  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  musical  art  when  some 
would-be  ingenious  person  first  applied  the  term  “ colour- 
ing ” to  the  orchestral  accompaniments  of  a melody.  Not  that  his 
misdemeanour  calls  for  the  same  fervour  of  m.alediction  which  is 
deserved  by  the  miserable  man  who  invented  the  cornet-a-piston 
— that  instrument  which,  though  capable  of  producing  tones  both  of 
agreeable  sweetness  and  of  grave  and  solemn  sadness  in  the  hands 
t)f  a skilful  performer,  has  become  the  representative  of  all  that  is 
most  detestably  vulgar,  both  in  tune  and  execution,  in  a genera- 
tion which  has  achieved  an  eminence  in  musical  vulgarity  un- 
equalled in  former  ages.  Nevertheless,  the  evils  for  which  the 
inventor  of  this  foolish  word  is  answerable  are  neither  few 
nor  small.  By  the  judicious  use  of  a fine  sounding  adjective, 
artifice  conceives  itself  to  be  art,  and  ingenuity  claims  the 
honour  due  only  to  imagination.  Let  a melody  be  ever 
so  bald  and  dry,  or  the  construction  of  a movement  ever 
so  weak  and  thin,  only  “ colour  ” it  well  with  flutes  and 
clarinets,  hautboys  and  bassoons,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
composer,  it  becomes  a work  of  grace  and  genius.  And  almost 
anybody  can  learn  this  trick  of  “ colouring.”  A certain  amount 
of  natural  taste  and  critical  good  sense  will  enable  the  most 
mediocre  composer  to  understand  the  peculiar  effects  to  be  gained 
by  the  inti-oduction  of  the  various  instruments  of  an  orchestra  in 
Varying  contrasts ; and  he  has  only  to  dignify  his  dexterity  with 
the  fashionable  term  to  imagine  himself  almost  a Mozart  or  a 
Beethoven.  As  reasonably  might  Mr.  Tupper  attempt  to  bribe 
us  into  venerating  him  as  a poet  and  a philosopher  by  presenting 
us  with  his  Proverbial  Philosophy  printed  in  letters  of  gold  and 
illuminated  by  Owen  Jones, 

As  might  have  been  expected,  even  the  soundest  musicians  and 
niost  accomplished  composers  are  to  a certain  extent  led  astray  by 
the  prevailing  fashion.  Men  of  great  original  genius  would 
undoubtedly  follow  their  own  bent,  uninfluenced  by  the  reigning 
mode.  But  just  now  we  have  no  great  original  genius  amongst 
us.  Even  Germany  is  a barren  land.  For  the  first  time  since 
Handel  wrote,  she  has  absolutely  no  great  living  composer,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mendelssohn  is  about 
to  be  filled.  Gur  best  men,  accordingly,  swim  with  the  stream, 
.and  too  often  give  to  their  accompaniments  a wholly  dispro- 
portionate importance,  in  writing  both  for  the  concert-room  and 
the  stage.  The  art  of  accompanying  a song  or  chorus  on  the  only 
sound  principle  of  accompaniment  is  little  understood,  and  less 
practised.  An  accompaniment,  however  charming  and  atti’active 
in  itself,  is  simplj’'  an  impertinence  if  it  is  not  at  once  a support, 
an  enrichment,  and  a servant  to  the  melody  to  which  it  belongs. 
An  accompaniment  that  is  more  attractive  than  its  melody  is 
a flagrant  blundei',  and  there  is  no  error  more  fatal  to  good 
writing  than  the  too  popular  idea  that  a poor  tune  can  be  con- 
verted into  a good  one  by  the  addition  of  efi'ective  orchestration. 
A tune  that  cannot  please  solely  by  its  own  merits  is  worth- 
less. Further,  a really  good  accompaniment  ought  to  be  in 
structure  essentially  one  with  the  vocal  phrases  with  which  it 
is  interwoven,  only  such  exceptions  being  allowed  as  tend 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words  by  means 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  voice.  Such  are  some  of  the 
choruses  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  in  Elijah ; though  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  former,  the  force  and  intensity  of  the  vocal  parts 
is  such  as  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  midst  of  accompani- 
ments of  marvellous  grandeur.  In  this  respect  Mendelssohn  falls 
far  short  of  his  great  predecessor.  Apart  from  their  elaborate  and 
nervously  agitated  accompaniments,  his  choruses  are  often  com- 
paratively dry  and  ineffective,  his  gift  of  tune  being  far  less  de- 
veloped than  his  constructive  powers  as  a master  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Henry  Smart’s  Bride  of  Dunherron  supplies  an  example  of 
what  we  mean  by  an  accompaniment  well  woven  into  the  structure 
of  its  melody.  The  bass  song,  “ Oh,  the  earth  is  fiiir,”  is  a work 
of  real  power,  and,  wonderful  to  say  in  an  English  composer,  it  is 
free  from  reminiscences  of  other  writers.  If  it  is  Handelian,  it  is 
so  in  its  sentiment  and  mode  of  treatment,  and  not  through  any 
depredation  or  larceny  practised  on  the  legacies  of  the  giant  of 
other  days.  To  our  mind  it  shows  a grasp  and  breadth  which  are 
rarely  found  elsewhere.  The  “ Chorus  of  Sea-Maidens,”  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  cantata,  is  an  illustration  both  of 
Mr.  Smart’s  peculiar  skill  in  his  own  special  line,  and  also, 
as  we  think,  of  a mistake  in  the  character  of  his  accompa- 
jiiment.  Probably  no  English  composer  now  alive  can  write 
elegant  and  piquant  part  music  better  than  Mr.  Smart;  and 
his  success  in  this  way  is  not  only  a proof  of  a real  natural  gift, 
but  it  indicates  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has 
studied  composition  as  a craft.  But  here  we  have  a chorus,  which 
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is  so  tuneful  and  complete  in  itself  that  nothing  is  needed  to  set  it 
oflj  wedded  to  an  accompaniment  commonplace  in  its  form,  and 
at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  clear  and  limpid  flow  that 
characterizes  the  melody  and  its  harmonies.  Taking  the  cantata 
as  a whole,  we  are  disposed  to  say  that  it  errs  throughout  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  over-instrumented,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  so  much  spirit,  elegance,  and  spontaneity  as  to  be  eminently 
attractive  without  any  of  these  fashionable  gewgaws.  Theoretically 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  ymart  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  that 
an  over-instrumented  piece  of  music  is  as  objectionable  as  an  over- 
dressed woman ; and  there  is  so  much  good  solid  stuff  in  the 
Bride  of  Dunherron  that  we  venture  to  expect  still  better  things 
from  its  composer  by  and  by.  As  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  out  m 
London,  we  must  express  a hope  that  Mr.  ISmart  will  insist  upon 
thorough  and  complete  rehearsing,  or  the  beauties  of  the  work  will 
be  lost  in  its  elaboration.  There  is  not  an  orchestea  in  England  which 
is  to  be  trusted  never  to  go  astray.  Even  Mr.  Manns’  admirably 
governed  band  sometimes  escapes  from  its  conductor’s  control, 
and  we  have  known  it  overpower  even  Mr.  Santley’s  loudest  and 
most  energetic  tones. 

That  Mr.  Sullivan  can  write  a thoroughly  good  song,  with  an 
accompaniment  satisfying  the  most  exacting  of  censors,  is  already 
proved  by  his  “Where  the  bee  sucks,”  in  his  Tempest  music. 
We  are  therefore  disposed  to  be  the  more  angiy  with  him  for  having 
done  so  little  to  advance  his  reputation  in  Ke^iilworth.  A com- 
poser, especially  a young  one,  should  remember  that  he  is  always 
competing  with  himself;  and,  if  he  does  not  advance,  his  early 
success  will  prove  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  reputation.  Not 
that  Kenihuorth  has  not  real  merits,  and  those  clear  and  decided. 
If  its  composer  wiU  give  himself  time  to  work  hard  on  a good 
libretto,  distrust  the  fascinations  of  orchestral  “ colouring,”  and 
eschew  all  notion  of  writing  for  the  shops,  he  will  achieve 
something  worthy  to  follow  his  first  success.  Kenilwm-th 
itself  is  a proof  that  its  author  can  do  far  better.  The 
“ Brisk  Dance,”  for  instance,  is  an  excellent  and  lively  thought, 
though  not  sufficiently  w'orked  out ; and  the  duet,  “ How  sweet 
the  moonlight,”  is  full  of  elegant  phrasing  and  flowing  ideas. 
The  final  chorus  also  displays  a breadth  of  teeatment  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  that  we  do  not  often  meet  with,  especially  in  a 
writer  whose  experience  is  not  great.  But  the  bass  song  is  an 
experiment  on  the  patience  of  musicians  which  cannot  be  often 
repeated  with  impunity.  We  should  further  suggest  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  indeed  to  composers  in  general,  the  advisableness  of 
delaying  the  publication  of  every  new  and  important  work  until 
it  has  been  publicly  performed.  Every  composer  who  wnites  from 
the  fulness  of  his  thoughts  has  a tendency  to  confound  the  warmth 
of  his  own  feelings  with  the  musical  expressions  in  which  he  has 
clothed  them,  and  so  to  overrate  the  merits  of  his  work  as  it  will 
appear  to  the  dispassionate  hearer.  At  the  first  public  perform- 
ance the  illusion  will  usually  disappear,  and  the  composer  will  be 
painfully  struck  with  deficiencies  and  redmidancies  whose  exist- 
ence he  has  hitherto  not  even  suspected.  Mendelssohn  himself, 
wdth  all  his  gifts  and  power  of  foreseeing  the  ultimate  effect  of  his 
music,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  large  alterations  after  its  first 
performance.  This  he  did  almost  up  to  the  last,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Elijah,  iu  which  he  introduced  many  corrections  after  he  had 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  at  Birmingham.  If  the  publication  of 
Kenilworth  had  been  thus  postponed,  we  can  hai’dly  conceive  that  its 
author' would  have  given  it  to  the  world  without  sundry  rigorous 
“ cuts.”  For  example,  there  is  a recitative  which  introduces  the 
duet,  “ How  sweet  the  moonlight,”  and  which  closes  with  the 
words,  “ Now  speak.  Immortal  Poetry.”  Common  sense  requires 
that  the  answer  should  at  once  be  given  to  the  invocation ; 
instead  of  which,  the  composer  begins  fiddling  and  fluting  away  in 
an  interminable  prelude,  utterly  destructive  of  all  dramatic  truth 
and  meaning.  But  strike  out  the  recitative  — and  it  is  not  worth 
retaining  — and  the  fiddling  and  fluting,  which  is  in  itself  remark- 
ably pretty  and  flowing,  becomes  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
the  words  and  melody  that  follow;  while,  as  it  stands,  the  hearer 
can  only  imagine  that  “ Immortal  Poetry  ” is  fast  asleep  upon  the 
bank,  in  company  with  the  moonlight,  and  takes  some  time  to 
wake  herself  up  for  the  occasion. 

We  must  add  a word  or  two  on  the  subj  ect  of  libretti  for  cantatas. 
A thoroughly  good  libretto  is  a thing  very  difficult  to  write.  It  is 
not  merely  that,  regarded  as  a poem,  it  should  not  be  so  utterly 
disgraceful  as  are  too  many  of  those  on  which  composers  waste 
their  musical  skill ; it  is  that  the  cantata,  as  such,  demands  a story 
of  a very  peculiar  kind.  If  it  is  prosy,  imexciting,  and  descriptive, 
it  is  unfit  for  musical  expression  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
highly  dramatic  in  its  “ situations,”  the  want  of  scenery,  dresses, 
and  action  is  painfully  felt.  The  difficulty  is  to  hit  the  golden 
mean.  Yet  without  a good  libretto  no  composer  can  do  himself 
justice.  Handel’s  best  oratorios  .ai’e  those  which  have  the  best 
words.  Mozart’s  best  operas  have  the  best  stories.  With  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Zauberjldte,  it  is  plain  that  the  composer  was  weighed 
down  by  the  incurable  stupidity  of  the  plot.  Compare  Beethoven’s 
Adelaide  w'ith  his  Lieder  Kreis,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
words  explains  why  in  the  former  the  composition  falls  off  in  its 
last  movement,  while  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  intense 
and  overpowering  as  it  approaches  its  wonderful  climax.  A music 
manufacturer  can,  of  coui-se,  write  as  well — or.  we  should  say,  as 
iU — to  feeble  doggi’el  as  to  the  noblest  verse.  But  we  are 
spealiiug  to  real  musicians,  and  on  these  we  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  securing  a satisfactory  libretto  before  they 
put  one  note  of  their  music  upon  paper. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.— No.  II. 

WE  are  hardly  satisfied  that  the  Cornhill  Gallery  (Smith  and 
Elder) — that  is,  a collection  of  the  ordinary  woodcuts  of  the 
Cornhill  Mayamie — presents  enough  of  arti.stic  sinew  and  perma- 
nent value  to  be  published  separately.  But  the  publishers  think 
differently;  and  they  give  us  here  a hundred  woodcuts,  the 
“pictm’es  ” of'^Framley  Parsonage,”  “Eomola,”  and  “Lovel,”  and 
some  other  stories  well-known  to  the  readers  of  magazines.  They 
are  excellently  mounted,  and  printed  from  the  blocks  themselves 
in  their  virgin  freshness,  for  the  cuts  issued  in  the  nragazine  were 
only  worked  from  electrotype  blocks.  The  artists  are,  among 
others,  Millais,  Thackeray,  and  Leighton,  who  take  the  lion’s  share. 
For  the  most  part,  Millais’  contributions  show  his  old  powers  of 
drawing  and  ready  hand,  while  Thackeray’s  suggestive , sketches 
recall  the  pleasant  fancy  of  an  artist  whose  conceptions  were  far 
ahead  of  his  powers  of  execution.  Leighton  is  unequal,  as  an 
illustrator  so  prolific  must  needs  be.  By  far  the  best  of  the  series 
is  the  last,  Mr.  Noel  Patou’s  woodcut  of  Ulysses,  which  almost 
rivals,  as  it  directly  recalls,  the  massive  cutting,  almost  hatchetting, 
of  Albert  Dfirer  himself. 

Pictures  of  Enc/lish  Life  (Low  andMarston)  is  a somewhat  ambi- 
tious volume.  It  follows  an  accredited  type — that  of  a poem  and 
a picture  elucidating  each  o.ther.  The  poet  here  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Watts;  the  draftsmen  are  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mi’.  W’’imperis;  the 
engraver  is  Mr.  Cooper;  the  subject  is  English  Cottage  Life. 
Suggestions  of  Wordsworth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Wilkie,  on 
the  other,  meet  us  in  turning  over  these  handsome  pages ; to  say 
which  is  to  say  a good  deal  hj  way  of  commendation.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  Life  Boat  exhibits  most  vigour,  that  of  Charity  most 
sentimentalism,  and  that  of  the  Shy  Child  most  grace.  There 
are  signs  of  thought  and  promise  in  the  artists  engaged  on  this 
volume. 

In  Stiulies  for  Stories  (Strahan),  two  unostentatious  and  small 
volumes,  there  are  no  pictures,  and  in  the  tales  there  seems  to 
be  no  sensation,  and  scarcely  the  skeleton  of  a plot.  They  are 
what  they  assume  to  be,  “ Studies  ” ; that  is,  a certain  character, 
generally  illustrating  some  moral  bias  or  tendency,  is  worked  out 
in  an  unpretending  spirit,  and  with  a religious  purpose.  The 
result  may  be  a trifle  tedious,  but  the  work  is  painstaking,  real, 
and  imafiected.  The  authoress — ^for  the  lady’s  fair  hand  is  promi- 
nent enough — is  perhaps  reserved  for  higher  successes.  If  this  is 
a first  attempt,  it  is  full  of  promise. 

‘‘The  Gilt  Book  of  the  Season,”  as  it,  not  with  too  much 
modesty,  styles  itself,  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of  an  ambi- 
tious edition  of  Longfellow’s  Hypericni  (A.  W.  Bennett).  If 
all  our  readers  were  appealed  to  in  their  deep  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  were  asked  whether  they  had  ever  read  Longfellow’s 
Hyperion,  or  whether  Longfellow’s  Hyperion  was  in  prose  or  verse, 
we  can  anticipate  some  boggling  and  fencing  with  the  question. 
Well,  then,  Longfellow’s  Hyperion  is  a prose  romance ; and  of 
course  it  is  familiar  to  us  all.  But  what  is  not  familiar  to  us  all 
is  such  an  exquisite  and  elaborate  series  of  photographs  of  Bhine- 
land  scenery  and  Swiss  scenery  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  glorified 
Longfellow  with.  If  our  memory  serves  us  well,  it  was  Mr. 
Bennett  wmo  first  illustrated  gift-books  with  photogi’£iphs ; and  if 
practice  makes  perfect,  the  publisher  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
perfect.  These  photographs  are  little  short  of  perfection ; and  it 
is  something  to  recur  to  the  facts  which  the  sun  gives  us,  after 
being  for  some  years  saturated  with  Birket  Foster  and  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

Jeplithah's  Daughter  (Low  and  Marston)  is  the  work  of  a Canadian 
poet,  Mr.  Heavysege.  The  fii’st  element  in  the  writer’s  name  is 
illustrated  by  his  muse,  but  the  poem  is  not  without  some  good 
points  and  much  good  feeling.  Some  smaller  poems,  sonnets  and 
tlie  like,  are  added.  The  chief  interest  of  his  little  volume  is 
in  its  colonial  origin.  We  do  not  recall  another  instance  of  a 
colonial  poet. 

On  its  first  appearance,  we  welcomed  with  all  the  honours  and 
due  congratulations  the  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Neiv  Testame^it 
to  which  Mr.  Longman  has  personally  devoted  so  much  time, 
capital,  and  reverent  care.  Eminently  a book  of  artistic  luxury, 
it  was  beyond  the  purchasing  powers  of  more  than  the  select  two 
hundred  and  fifty  w’ho  eagerly  exhausted  the  first  and  large- 
paper  edition.  We  have  now  to  record  the  publication,  at  a 
manageable  price,  of  a small-paper  edition,  which,  except  in 
this  particular,  is  the  same  as  its  full-sized  predecessor.  The 
book  is  a credit  to  British  art  in  its  many  branches  of  design, 
typography,  and  the  craft  of  paper-making.  It  may  seem  to 
be  a back-handed  compliment  if  we  pronounce  that,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  printing  has  recurred  to  its  original  perfection  of 
press-work.  Printing  sprung  almost  full-grown  into  life,  and  the 
Missals  and  Horse  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  now,  and  now  only, 
rivalled  in  the  nineteenth.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  should 
like  to  see  a copy  of  this  noble  volume  on  vellum;  it  would 
almost  make  Bibdin  shake  in  his  ashes.  If  a gift-book 
combining  matter  which  commends  itself  to  the  highest  feelings, 
and  material  beauty  and  completeness  of  execution  which 
will  attract,  and  in  most  cases  satisfy,  the  most  fastidious 
taste,  can  command  popular  and  permanent  success,  the  Longman 
New  Testament  is  likely  to  live,  and  centuries  hence  to  be 
sought  for  by  collectors.  In  one  respect,  we  think  we  detect  an 
improvement  on  the  first  edition;  Mr.  Clay  has  succeeded  in 
printing  from  the  blocks  in  a uniform  and  subdued  sepia  tint, 
which  gets  rid  of  the  ordinary  glai’e  of  patchy  black  and  white 
woodcuts.  That  is  to  say,  the  ink  is  toned.  If  we  were 
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range  with  which  the  great  Italian  masters  have  been  copied, 
from  Orcagna 'down  to  Luca  Giordano,  as  injurious  to  the 
formation  of  a pure  taste  in  the  popular  mind.  Nor,  again,  is  it 
quite  fair  to  the  great  masters  to  reproduce  one  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  half-acres  of  canvas  and  a delicate  little  miniatiu’e  of 
Fra  Angelico  on  the  same  scale.  Moreov’er,  the  circumstance  that 
some  of  the  pages  are  framed,  and  some  only  headed  and  tailed, 
with  the — so  to  say — east  and  west  margins  left  blank,  is,  to  our 
eyes,  an  artistic  disfigurement. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a Biblical  Commentary  (Oime),  is 
only  a transcript  of  the  Psalter,  with  so-called  parallel  passages 
transcribed. 

In  many  respects,  the  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (Ward  and  Lock)  seems  to  emulate  Mr.  Longman’s 
New  Testament;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a profusion  of  illustra- 
tive woodcuts,  many  of  them  from  old  sources,  and  of  initial 
letters,  all  representing  scriptural  subjects.  As  reminiscences  of 
good  art,  many  of  these  blocks  have  their  value ; but  they  are 
rudely,  and  not  always  accurately,  drawn,  and  they  are  almost 
all  taken  from  later  and  sensuous  schools.  There  are  also 
sketches  of  the  English  cathedrals  and  greater  churches  in- 
terspersed which  we  think  we  have  seen  before ; and 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  whole  is  not  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  Mr.  Ivnight’s  publications.  The  edition,  however,  is  not  with- 
out its  value,  and  makes  a handsome  volume  which  deserves 
success.  Notes  are  appended,  which  are  taken,  but  without  ac- 
knowledgment, from  Wheatley  and  the  ordinary  sources.  We  may 
mention  that  little  editorial  care  seems  to  have  been  expended  on 
it ; for  here  we  find  all  the  four  State  Services,  one  of  which  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are  no  part  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  This  is  not  a merely  critical  cavil.  For  while 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  embodies  the  terms  of  communion 
accepted  by  all  members  of  the  English  Church,  no  layman  what- 
ever, except  a few  academics  boimd  by  subscription,  is  required, 
or  even  supposed,  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Articles,  which 
are  a clerical  document  exclusively. 

Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes  (Eoutledge)  recurs  in  one 
particular  to  the  old  type  of  annuals.  That  is  to  say,  seven 
lady  authoresses  have  combined  to  produce  a sort  of  domestic 
bouquet  of  nursery  rhymes,  children’s  verses,  and  poemlets — all 
about  childhood,  childhood’s  vvuys,  and  childhood’s  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  ladies’  verses  are,  of  course,  of  unequal  merit; 
many  of  them  are  graceful,  and  all  suitable  to  the  purpose — or 
nearly  .all.  A single  artist,  Mr.  Floughtou,  has  drawn  the  illus- 
trations with  considerable  vigour  and  rem.arkable  variety.  He 
is  most  successful  when  most  simple,  while  certain  ambitious 
effects  of  light  and  shade  occasionally  fail.  The  Brothers 
Dalziel  are  the  xylographists,  if  there  is  such  a word.  We 
predict  popularity,  and  a deserved  popularity,  for  this  production. 

The  Little  Daiding  at  Home  (Dulau)  is  a reproduction  and  tr.ans- 
lation  of  a monograph — as  the  official  phrase  is — of  a little  girl’s 
day.  The  artist  is  Frolich,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
twenty-four  drawings  are  artistic;  but  the  effect  is  monotonous, 
and,  as  we  fear,  little  children  long  for  good  dabby  effects  of 
colour  in  their  books  in  preference  to  artistic  lines. 

The  literary  history  of  Cook's  Voyages  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Much  of  the  authorized  edition  by  Hawksworth  is  little  to  be 
depended  upon.  Messrs.  Black  have  published  a small  breviate  of 
these  famous  voyages,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Bairow,  with  new, 
and  few,  illustrations.  We  own  to  a longing  preference  for  the 
coarse  and  inacemate  and  perhaps  mendacious  copper  plates 
of  the  folio  which  was  the  delight  of  our  childhood.  However,  in 
these  accurate  days  of  authentic  literature,  boys  m.ay  be  reasonably 
gr.ateful  for  so  pretty  a little  book  as  this. 

Mrs.  Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature  (Bell  and  Daldy)  has  long 
since  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a schoolroom  classic.  In  this  stage 
of  popularity  it  may  well  claim  to  rise  to  the  “ illustrated  ” phase 
of  development ; and  very  well  it  is  illustrated,  and  by  artists  of 
mark — Tenniel,  the  very  clever  W.  B.  Scott  Frolich,  and  the  great 
animal  draftsmen,  Wolff  and  Weir.  There  is  a life  and  elan  in  the 
di’awings  which  tell. 

The  volume  of  Temple  Anecdotes  (Groombridge)  has  a point  and 
object,  and  a good  one.  It  seeks  to  group  together  the  little  facts 
and  app.arent  accidents  which  have  either  stimul.ated  or  provoked 
mechanical  inventions.  This  point  is  nicely  worked  out ; and  the 
volume,  a cheap  and  unambitious  one,  is  well  calculated  to  fertilize 
the  seeds  of  thought  and  ambition  in  young  minds. 

We  do  not  much  like  Bible  and  Water ; if  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  diluted  and  brought  down  to  an  infantine  apprehension,  let  it  be 
done  or.ally.  With  this  protest  against  the  principle  of  the  Child's 
Commentator  (Jackson  and  Walford),  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  we  may  re- 
mark that  here  are  some  attractive  and  some  repulsive  pictures ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  commentary,  it  might  have  been  much  worse. 

The  TViite  Wife,  by  Cuthbert  Bede  (Low  and  Marston),  is  an 
original  work,  and  one  of  considerable  research.  Indeed,  it  has  a 
decided  archmological  value,  being  a collection  of  wild  stories, 
legends,  tr.aditions,  and  what  we  fear  we  must  call  gossip,  sur- 
viving in  Argyleshire.  The  gentleman  — and  he  is  a good 
scholar  — who  writes  under  this  pseudonym  has  made  Highland 
folklore  a speci.al  object  of  study ; and  in  the  present  volume, 
quaintly  and  very  appropriately  illustrated  by  himself,  he  has  made 
a genuine  contribution  to  literature  far  above  the  chai'acter, 
frequently  ephemeral,  of  gift-books. 

The  Annual,  for  such  it  seems  to  be,  put  forth  by  the  Etching 
Club  assumes  this  year  sumptuous  proportions.  Formerly  a single 
poem,  such  as  Goldsmith’s  “ Elegy  ” or  “ Deserted  Village,”  was 
illustrated  by  the  associated,  yet  contrasted,  aid  of  the  different 
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members.  On  one  occasion  wo  were  presented  witli  a pleasant 
pasticcio,  we  may  so  call  it,  of  a single  subject  interpretcicl  by  tlio 
members  separately,  each  giving  his  own  version,  and  reflecting 
the  same  suggestion  under  many  and  often  opposite  styles. 
In  this  year’s  Selection  of  Etchings  (Cundall)  no  order  or  plan  has 
been  adopted.  Twelve  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the  day — 
Millais,  Hook,  Holman  Hunt,  &c. — have  contributed  each  a charac- 
teristic little  study,  on  which  they  have  expended  much  pains  and 
individuality.  Every  single  etching  may  stand  as  a sort  of  speci- 
men of  the  artist.  In  no  case  do  wo  consider  any  one  etching  in 
the  present  collection  a great  work  ; but  it  stands  to  the  artist,  and 
his  whole  manner  and  style,  much  ns  the  motif  of  a piece  of  music 
does  to  the  whole  composition.  It  is  the  artist  presented  in  shorthand. 
The  result  perhaps  is  that,  as  compositions,  most  of  these  platc-s 
look  somewhat  commonplace.  We  all  know  that  a characteristic 
bit  of  Millais  would  be  a young  girl  with  a very  ugly  face,  finely 
drawn  and  with  resolute  draperies^  Hook  is  sure  to  present  him- 
self in  an  oval-faced  lad,  who  is  always  painted  from  a single  model, 
with  an  honest  but  rather  stupid  countenance,  engaged  in  some 
marine  pursuit.  And  hero  they  all  are  just  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
just  as  we  expected  them  to  be.  Still,  such  a set  of  pattern  cards 
has  a great  artistic  value.  The  etchings  are  most  carefully 
rendered;  and  in  a small  compass  we  have  the  artist’s  very 
essence  compressed  and  packed  within  the  smallest  space. 

The  Illustrated  Goldsmith  and  the  Illustrated  Arabian  Nights 
(Ward  and  Lock)  seem  to  be  portions  of  a series  of  British 
classics.  They  are  fully  illustrated  by  cuts  from  the  exuberant 
atelier  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel ; Mr.  Pinwell  being  the  draughts- 
man of  the  Goldsmith,  and  some  famous  hands — Millais,  Tenniel, 
and  others  — being  contributors  to  the  Arabian  Nights.  Dr. 
Diilcken  acts  as  editor  to  each  publication.  We  can  speak  highly 
of  either,  especially  of  the  famous  Arabian  stories.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Diilcken  has  gone  back  to  the  old  and  fami- 
liar translation  of  Forster.  Mr.  Lane’s  version  is,  of  course,  more 
scholarly ; but  we  sigh  for  the  mouth-filling,  fancy-satisfying  Cam- 
aralzamans  and  Zobeides  of  our  youth.  And  the  pictures  are  much 
more  Oriental  and  true  than  Harvey’s  scratchy  and  mannered 
prints  which  accompanied  Lane’s  translation.  This  is  likely  to  be 
a classical  edition  ; and  the  Goldsmith  drawings  by  Mr.  Pinwell, 
if  not  equal  to  Mukeady’s,  show  thought,  and  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  author. 

We  must  observe  that  the  terms  Gift  Book  and  Christmas  Book 
are  construed  by  bookmakers  and  booksellers  with  considerable  and 
perplexing  laxity.  A serial  of  monthly  twopenny  numbers  is  at 
Christmas  time  collected  into  a volume  and  advertises  itself  as  a 
Christmas  Book.  Here  is  an  example,  in  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Magazine,  which  must  be  a very  gay  and  jolly  com- 
panion for  the  Christmas  festivities.  By  way  of  specimen  we 
quote  an  Ode  to  Water,  which  would  have  made  Pindar  stare: — 

, Is  not  water 

The  sky’s  daughter ; 

Nature’s  charter, 

Which  all  may  scan  ? 

Moutledge's  Every  Eoy's  Annual  maintains  its  well-established 
reputation.  Young  England  (Tweedie)  is  another  boys’  monthly 
which  presents  itself  as  a candidate  for  Christmas  honours  in  a 
collected  shape. 

In  another  direction,  we  observe  a lax  interpretation  of  the 
Christmas  Book  proper.  Any  book  on  a publisher’s  catalogue 
which  has  attained  a name  makes  its  annual  bow,  and  puts  in  a 
claim  for  Christmas  honours  and  Christmas  purchasers.  Such  are 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford,  an  old  favourite  with  the  public  (Smith 
and  Elder) ; Lost  amemg  the  Affghans,  that  queer  narrative  whose 
authenticity  looked  so  doubtful  (Smith  and  Elder) ; Eomestic 
Stories,  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  a carefully  worked  set  of 
tales  (Smith  and  Elder)  ; and  Golden  Words  (J.  H.  and  J.  Parker), 
a devotional  work  consisting  of  selections  from  “ standard  English 
divines,”  very  prettily  printed  and  bound. 

This  brings  us  to  another  class — that  of  so-called  “ good  ” books- 
Among  which  we  may  specify  Golden  Light  (Routledge),  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  Bible  Histories,  with  eighty  pictures, 
stiffly  but  not  inaccurately  drawn,  by  Hawes ; a trilogy  of  Scrip- 
ture tales  under  the  general  title  of  Stoi-ies  of  Old  (Smith  and 
Elder),  being  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts, 
brought  down  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sunday  School 
comprehension ; and  Good  Stories  (Macintosh),  a fasciculus  by  Mr. 
Erskine  Clarke. 

Mr.  Beeton,  the  proliffc  publisher  of  popular  annuals,  aims 
at  a distinct  and  palpable  style  of  illustration.  He  is  not  afraid 
either  of  the  grotesque  or  of  exaggeration,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  this  “loud”  style  of  picture  does  notin 
many  cases  tell  better  than  more  artistic  work.  Witness  his 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  most  profusely  illustrated,  not  without  reference 
to  Gavarni ; and  Tales  of  the  Wars,  by  a Mr.  Tillotson,  which 
means  the  Duteh  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a good 
many,  and  not  always  accurate,  woodcuts. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  reissued,  and  he  could  not  do  better,  his  famous 
illustrated  Ingoldsby  Legends.  The  present  year’s  edition,  which 
is  likely  to  be  an  annual  one,  contains  the  prose  legends  and  one 
new  illustration  by  Tenniel. 

We  gi'oup  together,  by  no  means  pretending  that  in  our  previous 
notices  we  have  not  occasionally  set  at  nought  all  principles  of 
logical ' division,  a whole  cloud  of  literary  Bashi  Bazouks,  the 
in-egular  cavalry  of  the  season,  the  light  artillery  of  the  book  world. 
They  are  chiefly  boys’  books,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  that  stimu- 
lating litefature  which  is  supposed  to  represent  or  to  address  the 


animal  element  of  youthful  aetivity  and  adventure.  Such  are — 
Wasps  of  the  Ocean  (Marlborough),  all  about  pirates,  shipwrecks, 
voyages  round  the  world,  &c. ; the  Young  Yachtsman  (Uout- 
ledge),  a wreck  and  desert  island  tale,  doing  some  Northern 
voyages  and  travels  into  a fiction ; the  White  liruimcichrs,  by 
Mr.  H.  (J.  Adams  (Routledge),  a much  higher  work  in  point  of 
style  and  composition. 

Addressed  especially  to  ycfiing  ladies — we  find  Helen's  Diary 
(Seeley  and  .Jackson) ; Famous  Girls  (Virtue^  and  the  very  pub- 
lisher for  such  a book),  and  I'fjie’s  Friends  (Nisbet). 

And  for  still  younger  folk,  we  have  Fun  and  Earnest  (Griffith 
and  Farran),  a collection  of  grotesque  verses,  illustrated  with  most 
.amusing  and  clever  cuts  by  that  excellent  and  humorous  artist, 
Mr.  C.  Bennett ; Echoes  of  an  Old  Bell  (Griffith  and  Farran),  a 
set  of  fairy  tales,  by  Miss  Bethell ; Littlehope  Hull  (.Smith  and 
Elder),  by  Miss  Lushington ; and  Tales  of  Filial  Love  (Dartoii 
and  Hodge). 

Ascending  once  more  into  the  regions  of  practical  life,  we  close 
our  notice  with  tlie  real  annuals  — Letts’ Dmrfes,  in  every  form 
and  at  every  price ; De  la  Rue’s  Pocket  Books,  suited  for  every 
purchaser,  and  ranging  from  the  purple  velvet  and  white  satin  of 
the  lady’s  writing-table  to  the  solid  and  useful  roan  for  the 
counting-house — by  the  way,  why  does  this  excellent  publisher 
use  lake  instead  of  vermilion  for  his  red  ink  ? — and  our  old  friend, 
Punch’s  Almanac,  very  funny,  but  not  with  the  fun  of  Leech. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

pOMMODORE  NUTT  and  MINNIE  WARREN.  — On 

Monday  Evenins,  and  during  the  week,  at  ST.  JAMES’S  ITALL,  Piccadilly,  at  Eij^lit 
o’clock  only,  in  consequence  of  their  Enirngement  at  the  Crystul  Palace  during  the  day. 
Commodore  NUTT  and  MINNIE  W AliliEN,  Best  Man  and  Bridesmaid  to  General  Tom 
Thumb  and  Wife,  will  give  ONE  LEVEE  eacli  Evening,  and  appear  in  a Melange  of  Songs, 
Dances,  Duets,  &c.  Change  of  Programme  at  each  Levee. 

Admission,  Is.  and  2s.  Reserved  Stulls,  8s.  each.  Children  under  Ten  years  of  age  linlf 
price  in  2s.  and  3s.  places. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— GENERAL  TOM  THUMB  and 

PARTY,  on  Monday  next.  Great  Christmas  Fair,  and  every  other  Attraction,  Daily. 

UOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  — The  ANIMAL 

^ PRODUCTS  COI.LECTION  and  Part  of  the  STRUCTURE  COLLECTION  w’ill  be 
CLOSED  to  the  Public  after  January  1, 1805,  in  order  to  prepare  for  removal  of  Part  of  the 
Iron  Building. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Twelfth 

’ ^ Annual  Exhibition  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Living  British  Artists  is  NOW 
OPEN,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.— Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  Gd. 


TTENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensing-ton 

Square,  W. 

Head  ifasfer— FREDERIC  NASII,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Neilgherry  High  School  • 
assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Ean..  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’i» 
College,  London  ; Mons.  E.  SAPOLIN.  M.A.  Paris  ; and  others. 

Tuition  Fees— in  the  Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  annum  ; in  the  English  Division 
(French  included),  9 guineas ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas. 

A few  Boarders  arc  received ; at  £48  per  annum  under  Nine  years  of  age,  £42.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 


T EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — On  December  19,  and  the  two 

A-i  following  days,  an  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  this  College  for  the  Election  to  a 
Scholarship  of  £50  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  the  Head  Master’s  nousc.  Candidates  must 
not  have  exceeded  tlie  age  of  Sixteen  on  the  day  of  election.— For  further  iulormaiion  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  Head-Masteu. 

Leamington, November  4.  IRG4. 


XYILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  London, 

AA.  N.W.  Pj’mcipnl— Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 

H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  tiws  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a tirst-class  Education 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General;  and  are  prej)ared  for  Woolwich.  Sandhurst,  ami  tlic 
Public  Sqjiools.  IGvery  attention  is  uaid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  ; tnc 
School-rooms,  Dining  -room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Easter  Term 
commences  January  18. Prospectus  on  opplication  to  the  Piuncipal. 


QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  uear  Staple- 

hurst.Kent.— //cat/ J/asfer,  Rev.  J.D.  KING  DON,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College, Cambridge 

This  School  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  tlie 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  the  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  ■will 

prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Professions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Civjl  Pursuits lor 

particulars,  apply  to  the  Head-Masteb,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  cummence  ua 
January  21, 18G5. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 


T(iRANCE.— ST.  GERMAIN-en-LAYE  SCHOOL.  — Patron, 

A Lord  BROUGHAM.  — This  School  is  carrying  out  on  a limited  scale  the  system 
of  International  Education  expounded  in  the  Report  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
European  Association  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Modern  Lunu'unges,  by  the  Ilead-Muster,. 
Professor  Brandt,  and  published  in  the  “ Coiistitutionnel  ” of  August  13,  1864.  The  object  in 
view  is  twofold.  First— to  atfurd  the  means  of  acquiring  a complete  practical  knowledge  of 
Living  Languages.  Second— to  combine  the  study  of  them  with  sound  Classical  Sttidies  and  with 
special  preparation  for  the  Examinations  which  in  the  Four  piincipal  Countries  of  Europe  give 
admission  to  the  different  Professions.  The  School  receives  butFifiyResidentPupils, boys  unUcr 
fifteen  years  in  thefirst,  pupils  above  that  age  in  the  second  division.— For  Prospectus  apply,  by 
letter,  pre-paid,tothe  Secretary,  Dr.  KuFMra.  89  Rue  de  Poissy,  St.  Germaiii-en-Laye,  near  Paris. 


A LDENHAM  SCHOOL,  near  Watford,  Herts.  — The  new 

Buildings  will  be  ready  after  the  Christmas  Holidays.  There  are  Eicht  Exhibitions  ami 
Si.xty  Foundation  Scholarships — Adilress,  Rev.  A,  Lerman,  M. A.,  Head-Master. 


■P'DUCATION.  — The  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE, 

AJ  jn  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (estnbli.-hcd  1818),  combines 
the  advantages  of  Continental  Kesi  ence  with  a sound  Classical  and  English  Education.  Thu 
French  and  German  taught  .by  Native  Professors.  Preparaiioiis  for  Civil  Service  ami  otJu-r 
Competitive  Examinations.  Extensive  Playground,  Cricket-field,  with  large  Swimmiug-balh 
and  Gymnasium— For  Prospectuses,  api>ly  to  the  Principals. 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

A Terrace,  Bayswater. 

PpiJici'pa/— Kev.  Canon  IHEW,  M.A. 

At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  EXPEDITIOUSLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  prepared  for 
the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Woolwich,  Sandlmrst,  Direct  Commissions,  and  also  for 
the  Universities.  Since  the  opening  of  this  Establishment,  September  1861,  TVV  ENTY-T  WO 
of  its  Pupils  have  succeeded  in  passing,  several  having  obtained  high  places.— For  Terms,  &c.» 
apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  as  above. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India 

A Civil  Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  Prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL, 
12  Princes  Square,  Buyswater,  W.,  where  instruction  is  given  in  nil  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up. — Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidates, 
Terms,  &c.,  to  A.  1).  Sprance,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

piVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  are 

prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King's 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  .T.  W.  CUNXINGITAM.  Esq.,  ,S'‘tnvfar.>/. 

TWOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

* » SIGNS— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS.— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dornev,  near  Windsor. 
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WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBEIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS.  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  BrLxton. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS,— CANDIDATES  for  Sandhurst, 

Woolwich,  Direct  Commissions, &c.  are  PREPARED  by  A.  D.  Sprange,M.A.,  12  Prince® 
Square,  Bayswater,  W.— References  to  upwards  of  200  Gentlemen  who  have  been  successful. 

IVriLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

'Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils.— 
Address,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lancaster,  75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

rpHE  Rev.  THOMAS  GWYNN,  M.A.  Ch.  Oh.  Oxford  (late 

Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College'),  has  VACANCIES  for  a few  Boys  from  the 
ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  years,  to  be  prepared  for  Marlborough  College  or  the  other  Public 
Scliools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Master  of  Marlborough 
College  ; the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itchenstoke  Vicarage,  Alresford,  Hants  Hate  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford) ; the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  Rector  of  Callington,  Cornwall. 
Inclusive  Terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  Annum— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  T. 
GwyNN,  Candover  Park,  Micheldever  Station,  Hants. 


Tj^DUCATION,  in  preparation  for  Naval  Examination. — 

^ EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsea.  More  than  700 
Pupils  have  entered  II.M.’s  Service. — For  every  information,  address  Dr.  Spickebnell,  as  above. 

"PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  Public  Schools,  Univer- 

eities,  and  Competitive  Examinations,  by  TWO  GRADUATES  of  great  and  successful 
Experience  in  Tuition.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  in  every  respect  those  of  a Private 
Family — Address,  M. A.,  Elmfield  House,  Kilburn,  N. W. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  who  has  several  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 

reading  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Army,  will  have  Vacancies  at  Christmas. 

Address,  in  the  first  instance,  R.  P.,  4 Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A GRADUATE  of  Oxford  (B.A.  1864)  desires  an  Engagement 

as  PRIVATE  TUTOR.  A Non-resident  Engagement  preferred— Address,  Graduate, 
care  of  Messrs.  SlatteV  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 

^HE  ADVERTISER,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  Tuition, 

is  a fair  Accountant,  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  German  and  Latin,  and  a partial 
Icnowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  EMPLOYMENT  in  any  Capacity 
where  his  Qualifications  can  be  made  available.  He  can  produce  first-class  References,  and 
will  gladly  accept  an  immediate  Engagement.— Address,  J.  W.,  Post  Office,  lk>ughborough 
Road,  Brixtop,  S. 

lyrONEY.  — £10^000.  — Immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

to  Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests, Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  I*roperty. 
Interest, 5 percent Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.'W . 

T3RITISH  HOME  for  INCURABLES,  Clapham  Rise,  S. 

Fatroness—H.R.'EL.  the  Princess  of  WALES. 

/Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  & CO..  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C.:  and 
Hankers  COUTTS  & CO.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 

This  Institution  provides  for  the  hopelessly  incurable  either  a Home  for  Life,  with  every 
domestic  comfort  and  medical  attendance,  or  an  Annuity  of  £20. 

Its  benefits  are  intended  more  particularly  for  those  who  have  formerly  been  in  prosperity. 
The  BOARD  most  earnestly  SOLICIT  AID  in  behalf  of  this  most  valuable  Charity,  and 
invite  the  Public  to  visit  the  Home;  it  is  accessible  by  rail  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
Victoria  Stations  in  about  Twenty  minutes.  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.  Patients  admitted  on 
payment.  Full  particulars  and  Forms  of  Applications  may  be  obtained  from 

Offices,  73  Cheapside.  EDWD.  WEAVER,  iSecrctary. 

fTOSPITAL  for  CONSUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the 

CHEST,  Brompton.  S.W.— Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions.  Two  Hundred 
and  Ten  Beds  are  now  occupied.  Liberal  and  continuous  SUFPOR'T  is  REQUIRED  to  meet 
the  Current  Expenses  of  this  Charity. 

PHILIP  ROSE,  Hon.  Secretary, 

HENRY  DOBBIN,  ,$ecre^arj/. 

^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Please  to  Buy  from  the  Stock 

of  Tables,  Etageres,  Chairs.  Bookstands,  Carriage  Stools,  Toy  Bricks,  &c.,  also  Brushes 
of  every  kind  made  at  the  BOYS’  HOME  for  UNCONVICTED  DESTI'rUTE  BO'YS. 
An  Illustrated  List  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Rayment,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W. 

nPHE  COMMITTEE  of  the  BOYS’  HOMES  INDUSTRIAL 

A SCHOOLS,  Euston  Road  and  East  Barnet,  earnestly  solicit  DONATIONS  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming  Winter.  These  Homes  accommodate  Eighty 
Boys,  Destitute,  but  never  convicted  of  Crime,  who  ore  here  rescued  from  Starvation  and  Crime, 
Lodged,  Clothed,  Fed,  and  trained  to  honest  Industry. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Raymenx, 
44  Euston  Road,  N.W. ; or  to 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 

'T’HE  BOYS’  HOMES,  44  and  46  Euston  Eoad,  N.W.,  a^d 

Church  Farm,  East  Barnet,  N.,  for  DESTITUTE  BOYS  NOT  CONVICTED  of 
CRIME. 

Prescd67it-The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Certified  by  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  thankfully  received  by  the  Master,  at  the  Home,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W.  ; by  Messrs.  Coutxs&  Co.,  Bankers,  57  Strand ; or  by 

44  Euston  Road,  N.W.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary, 

XJYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

mond  Hill,  Surrey Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,M.D.  Edin.  Univ For 

the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction. 

TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  PIYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
HARRISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  theairof  Ilkley  are  too  wellknown 
to  require  comment.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
& Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendering  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  'WIN'I’ER  RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Treatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer— For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Mr.  Strachan,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

"DREECHES  BIBLE  for  SALE,  Date  1610,  Edinburgh.- 

Contains  Six  curious  Engravings,  Notes,  Tunes  to  Metrical  Psalms ; heavily  bound, 
along  with  PRAYER-BOOK  of  King  Charles  (1032),  imperfect.  Lowest  Price,  £40— Address, 
C.  J.,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Dublin. 

"TMPORTANT  to  SCHOOLS  and  HEADS  of  FAMILIES.— 

A-  VARTY’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS,  Prints,  Maps,  and 
School  Stationeiy,  gratis,  or  by  Post,  for  One  Stamp.  All  Popular  School  Books  of  the  various 
Publishers  kept  in  Stock,  and  any  not  on  hand  procured  at  a tew  minutes’  notice.  Scliools  Sup- 
plied ou  the  most  Liberal  Terms.  Books  Bound.  Cliildren’s  Books  in  great  variety.  Cabinets 
of  Objects,  Globes,  Boxes  of  Letters,  Educational  Puzzles,  Black  Boards,  Easels,  Prepared 

Chalk,  &c.  &c.  &c VARTY  & COX,  Educational  and  General  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

S Adelaide  Street,  Strand. 

TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS.- 

ments— Messrs.  WHIBLEY  & CO.  charge  no  Commission  for  Publishing  Books  Printed 
by  them  until  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  Original  Outlay;  and,  as  all  Works  are  Printed 
in  the  very  best  style,  and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  cliarges,  Authors  about  to  Publish  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens,  Estimates,  and  all  particulars 
forwarded  gratuitously.— Messrs.  Whibley  & Co.,  2 Westbourne  Place,  W. 

'T'HE  TEA  ESTABLISHMENT,  4 and  6 King  William 

Street,  City The  above  Establishment  will  be  CLOSED  during  Monday,  the  26th  inst. 

December  8,  1864.  RIDGWAY  & CO. 

fj^IRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TAPLING  8t  CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  &c.,  will,  until  further 
notice,  carry  on  their  Business  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  STREET, 
aud  74  ALDEilMANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatrex,  & Beale. 

'T'HE  SMEE’S  spring  JMATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  “SOMMIER  TUCKER,"  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  audmoderate  in  price;" “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious; " “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable." 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers, WM.  SMEE  &,  SONS,  Fiqsbury, London, E.C. 

lyrYTTON  O GYMRU  (WELSH  MUTTON),  direct  from  the 

Principality  weekly.  Legs,  Saddles,  and  Haunches— D.  R.  DOSSETOR,  5 Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


-New  Publishing  Arrange- 


pROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

Established  1806. 

INVESTED  CAPITAL,  £1,658,353.  ANNUAL  INCOME,  £195,721. 
BONUSES  DECLARED,  £1,4M,157. 

CLAIMS  PAID  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE,  £3,572,513. 
President— The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

Chaii'man  of  Di’rectoi's— FREDERICK  SQUIRE,  Esq. 

Deputy  C/ictimaTi— RICHARD  DAWSON,  Esq. 

Managing  Director— JOHN  A,  BEAUMONT,  Esq. 

, The  Profits  (subject  to  a trifling  deduction")  are  divided  among  the  Insured. 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  Policies  issued  hy  the  Provident  Life  Office* 


Number  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Annual  Premium. 

Sum  Insured. 

Amount  with 
Bonus  additions. 

4,718 

1823 

£ 8.  d. 
194  15  10 

£ 

5,000 

£ s.  d, 
10,632  14  2 

3,924 

1821 

16.5  4 2 

5,000 

10,164  19  0 

4.937 

1824 

205  13  4 

4,000 

9,637  2 2 

5.795 

1825 

167  1 8 

5.000 

4.000 

9,253  5 10 

2.027 

1816 

122  13  4 

8,576  11  2 

3,944 

1821 

49  1-5  10 

1,000 

2,498  7 6 

788 

1808 

29  18  4 

1,000 

2,327  13  5 

JOHN  HODDINOTT,  Secretary. 


IVrETROPOLITAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

3 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1835. 

V Dh'cctors. 

William  J.  Lescher,  Esq. 


James  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
Lewin  B.  Mozley,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
George  Pearce,  Esq. 

J.  Ingram  Travers,  Esq. 

George  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Richard  S.  ’Wilkinson,  Esq. 


Daniel  Burges,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Peter  Cator,  Esq. 

James  Dawson,  Esq. 

Francis  J.  Delafosse,  Esq. 

Frederick  Engelhardt,  Esq. 

Richard  Fry,  Esq. 

William  Grant,  Esq.,  Portsmouth. 

Ghandos  Wren-Hoskyns,  Esq. 

Henry  Kebbel,  Esq. 

Ex-Directo7's.  ® 

Fraser  B.  Henshaw,  Esq. ; Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  Chatsworth;  Henry  Sturt,  Esq, 
ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSURING  WITH  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Economical  management,  no  paid  agents  being  employed  in  either  town  or  country,  and  no 
commission  allowed. 

The  application  of  the  whole  of  the  profits  to  the  reduction  of  the  Premiums  of  Members  of 
five  years’  standing  or  upwards. 

The  Society’s  Funds  in  hand  amount  to  £1,045,000,  being  upwards  of  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Premiums  received  from  the  Assured,  and  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  liability  for  the 
£3,450,000  assured  under  the  Poljcies  in  force. 

During  its  existence  the  Society  has  paid  in  Claims,  without  a single  instance 

of  dispute  £800,000 

And  has  returned  to  Members  in  reduction  of  their  Annual  Premiums  640,000 

For  the  year  ending  April  4,  1865,  an  abatement  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent. 
Prospectuses,  Copies  of  Annual  Accounts,  and  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to 

December,  1864. HENRY  MARSHAL.  Actuary, 

ELIOAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

No.  70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. ; aod  67  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


P 


Octavius  E.  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Edward  Hawkins,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 


William  James  Lancaster,  Esq. 

John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.R.S, 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Robert  Tucker,  Secretary  and  Actuary, 

This  Company  grants  Assurances  at  moderate  rates  of  premium  with  participation  in  profits 
and  at  low  rates  without  profits. 

Also — Loans  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance  upon  approved  security. 

At  the  last  division  of  profit  the  Bonus  varied  from  28  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  premiums  paid. 
For  particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  apply  to  the  Secretary, 


XXOME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Authorized  Capital  £2,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £50  each ; with  power  of  increase. 
£1,000,000  issued. 

Chief  Office:  69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E-C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  all  information,  on  application. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager:  Fh'e  and  Life  Department, 


J)HCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary, 

Established  1837. 

T5RITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
8 of  Assurers, 


adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  c 


ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary, 


TMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
LOSSES  PAID,  £3,000,000. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  granted  on  every  description  of  property  at  Home  and  Abroad,  at 
moderate  rates. 

CLAIMS  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

INSURANCES  on  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  effected  at  a reduction 
of  One-half  of  the  Duty  formerly  charged. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent, 
FINAL  NOTICE. 

INTOETH  BEITISH  and  MERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1309. 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  tliis  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  BonuS) 
in  comparison  with  later  Entrants. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 

Invested  Funds £2.233,927  17s.  7d. 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Million. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C# 

West  End  Office  ; 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


^1  000  Case  of  Death,  or  an  Allowance  of  £6  per  Week 

5 Vy  V/ Vy  while  laid  up  by  Injury  caused  by  ACCIDENT  of  any  KIND,  wliether 
Walking, Riding, Driving,  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  or  at  Home,  maybe  secured  by  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

For  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Offices,  10  Regent  Street,  and  64  Cornhill. 

WILLIAM  3.  YIA.'N,  Secretary. 


PARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  NEW  PATTERNS  in  CARPETS, 
designed  expressly  for  this  Depot,  to  which  they  invite  inspection.  — 9 Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  and  MATTING, 

KAMPTULICON  FLOOR  CLOTH,  • 

10  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


fJ’RELOAR’S 


December  17,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


D 


EBENTURES  at  5,  and 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Directors. 

LAWFOIID  ACLANDt  Esq",  Chairman. 


6 per  Cent. 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  E.  ROBERTSON.  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Qen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

IIARIIY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager^Q.  J.  DRAINE,  Eeq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  &.  5j,  und  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

Tncy  urc  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  theOrticc  of  tlie  Company,  12  IsCadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  ^'ccretary. 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  CORPORATION  of  INDIA  and 

^ the  EAST. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000  (One  Million  Sterling),  IN  40,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

With  Power  to  Increase  to  £2,000,000. 

Head  Office:  61  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branches  and  Agencies  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Shanghae, 
Singapore,  and  Yokohama. 

Court  of  Directors. 

HENRY  DURANCE  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.  j Alfred  Middleton,  Esq. 

John  James  Cater,  Esq.  Robert  Kyrie,  Esq. 

Frederick  Chapman,  Esq.  j Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.B. 

John  James  Lowndes,  Esq.  1 Robert  Angus, Esq.  (ex-officio). 

ROBERT  ANGUS,  Esq. 

London  Manager  and  Secretary— DANID  AIjLARDICE,  Esq. 
RanA;ers_LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

The  Bank  negotiates  and  collects  Bills  and  grants  Drafts  on  its  Branches  and  Agencies  as 
above.  It  acts  as  the  agent  of  parties  connected  with  the  East  in  transmitting  Funds,  and  in 
making  Investments  in  Indian  and  otlier  Public  Securities,  effecting  also  the  Sale  thereof  either 
at  Home  or  Abroad.  It  undertakes  their  sate  custody  and  the  receipt  of  Interest  or  Dividends 
thereon,  and  receives  Pay,  Pensions,  and  other  Moneys  for  remittance  through  the  Bank  or 
otherwise. 

Tlie  Bank  also  receives  Money  on  deposit  at  rates  of  Interest  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  notice  of  withdrawal  agreed  to  be  given,  the  terms  of  wliich  may  be  ascertained  on 
Loquiry. 

Office  Hours,  Ten  to  Four ; Saturdays,  Ten  to  Two. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  Dwellings. — 

^ HEATON,  BUTLER,  & BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  publishing,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Heaton,  Botleu,  & Batne,  New  King 

Street. Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION.  &c. 

TJARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIiEVAL  FURNITURE, Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oranlUustratedPriced  Catalogue, uponappUcation.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 


w 


RITING  in 


LARGE  QUANTITIES 

EXPEDITION, 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


with 


"T^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

^ ’ Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street- 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862 The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 

& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Coruhill.E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Sterco- 
ficopes,  und  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus^—Cataloguessenyonreceipt^f^ 

UMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 


Heat  wich  the  greatest  accuracy. 
31  Conihill.E  C. 


A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  iiad  on  application  at 


^HE  best  Medium  in  Europe  to  obtain  FIREARMS  of  every 

Descriprion,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  lor  Exportation,  at  Reduced  Prices— viz.  Adams’, 
Colt’s,  and  other  Revolvers,  Breech-Loadiug  Rifles,  Snider’s  Central  Fire,  J oslyn’s,  Montstorm’s, 
Wilson’s,  and  other  Meritorious  Weapons,  for  Inspection  and  on  Sale,  at  the  ARMOURY 
’ hSt  • 


AGENCY,  38  Lime  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


EDENT  & CO.,  WATCH,  CLOCK,  and  CHRONOMETER 

• MAKERS  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Makers  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

61  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  31  and  35  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 


Gold  Lever  Watches  from 16  to 

Gold  Half  Chronometers  winding 
wither  without  a Key  from..,,  35 

Gold  Hunting,  Case  extra 5 

Gold  Geneva  Watches,  examined 
and  guaranteed,  from  7 to  20 


Gns. 


Silver  Lever  Watches  from  ....  5 to  15  Gns. 

Silver  Half  Chronometer 25  „ 

Silver  Half  Chronometer  in 

Hunting  Case 26  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  from  ....  35  „ 

Gold  Chains,  quality  16  and  18 

carats  fine,  from  6 to  25  „ 

An  Elegant  Assortment  of  Drawing-room  Clocks  of  the  Newest  Designs. 

Astronomical,  Turret,  and  other  Clocks  made  to  order. 

E.  DENT  & CO.,  61  Strand,W.C.  (adjoining  Coutts’s  Bank),  and  at34  and  35  Royal 
Exdiapge,£.C. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

» ’ FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 

Special  Appointment  to  Hie  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefully  selected 

STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 ,, 

Ormolu  Timepieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  0 18  0 to  21  0 0 

Albert  „ „ 110  „ 18  18  0 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  0 

Bracelets  „ „ ,,  2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  ,,  ,,  „ 0 12  6 „ 5 5 0 

Lockets  ,,  ,,  ,,  0 10  0 ,,  16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  ,,  ,,  ,,  0 5 0 ,,  10  10  0 

Rings  „ „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ 0 10  0 ,,  1 I 0 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 

Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  tree.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 

Reterence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged, 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148Regent  Street,  W.,  from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

•pUftNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

^ DEANE’S. 

DEANE'S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Dish-covers  and  Hot  Water  Dishes.  Tin  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s. ,40s.,  63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S— Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.,  new  and  elegant  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coftee  Urns,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 

DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  in  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  of  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— Turnery, Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well  made, strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 

DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clotliing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST,  Post-free. 

Esi'Ablisheu  A.D.  1700. 

DEAKE  & CO.,  THE  MOHUMEHT,  LOKDOH  BRIDGE. 


TJEAL  Sc  SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  (iUILT-'^,  from  10n.  to  32*.  JJiU  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  IIkal  A Son’s  Illustrated  <.  alaiogue  of  Bedsteada  and  Priced  LUt  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  lOB  Totteiiliur/i  Court  Road,  W . 

nuji';  RERFECT  SUBSTITUTJ-:  for  SJLVEJt.— 'Jlie  RLAL 

NICKEJj  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  years  ago  by  WIi.LIAM  BUliTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  heyoml  all  compurismi  tho 
very  best  article  next  to  stcrliiiK  silver  tliut  can  be  eniplo>  ‘ d ms  sueli.  eitlier  uselully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  lest  cun  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  usef  ul  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  fitiish  and  durability,  om  follows  : — 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Threafl  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’0  or 
lAly 
ttc. 

£ 0.  d. 

£ 0.  d. 

£ 0.  d. 

£ f.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 ]3  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  UessertForks 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

12  Desbeit  Spoons  

I 4 U 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

12  Tea  Spoons  

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 :>  0 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

2 Sauce  Ladles  

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

1 MnstardSpoon, gilt  bowl 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

1 Pair  ot  Sugar  Tongs 

0 2 6 

0 8 6 

0 3 G 

0 4 0 

1 Pair  of  I ish  Carvers 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 Butter  Knife 

0 2 0 

0 4 6 

0 6 6 

0 6 0 

1 Soup  Ladle  

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

Total 

9 10  9 

12  0 G 

13  0 6 

14  17  3 

Any  article  to  be  Ijud  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  Ac.,  £2  15s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

F^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CU'ITjERY  in  tlie  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIT..LIAM  S. 
B URTON’S,  at  Prices  tliat  are  rcmuriGrative  only  because  of  tlie  largeness  of  tlie  sales. 


Ivoay  Handles. 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

_per 

Pair. 

33-inch  Ivory  Handles  

s.  d. 
12  0 

6.  d. 
9 6 

B.  d. 
4 6 

3I-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handies  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

82  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handies,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bonk  and  Horn  Handles. — Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

n 0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  platedDessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

lYISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  recherche  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six;  block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
the  set  of  six  ; elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ; Britannia  metal,  with  or  with- 
out silver  plated  handles,  £3  lie.  to  £6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  fox  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ; electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

_ , . H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
ilHmited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, .Bedding,  Bed- room  Cabinet  Furniture, &c.,  with  Lists  oi 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.  j 1,  1a,  2,  3.  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place ; and  1 Newman  Yard,  W.  


T^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

’ * IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  1 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  gold  chain  MANUFACTORY.— JOHN 

BROO DEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufactm-ers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Oiains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  charged.— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


T 


HE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 


WATHERSTON  & SON, 
13  Pall  Mall  East,S.W. 


pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

new'est  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ; and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

H.  J.  & D.  NICOLE’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER 

SUITS  for  BOYS,  from  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  Slc. 

TTASHIONABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

JL'  BOYS,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  Sic. 

Fashionable  overcoats  for  boys,  at  Price  according 

to  Size. 

J.  & D.  NICOLE,  II4,  IIG,  II8,  120  Regent  Street; 

• 22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

TMPORTANT  ARRIVAL  — CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 

A Large  Importation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Curiosities,  including  Thousands  of  beautiful 
JAPANESE  HAND  SCREENS.  One  Shilling  each.  — Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent 
Street ; India  Shawl  Warehouse,  171.  173,  175. — FARMLR  & ROGERS. 

E S S R S.  U N W I N & C O.^ 

^ WINE  BROKERS,  LIVERPOOL, 

Broker^o  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety* 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

■fSJUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  Dozen, 

£7  4s.  per  Six  Dozen,  £12  I5s.  per  Quarter  Cask.  Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England. 
This  Wine  will  be  found  of  superior  quality,  is  soft  and  old.  and.  though  full  flavoured,  entirely 
i'ree  from  heat  or  the  slightest  approach  to  acidity.— THOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit* 
and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.  Price  Lists  on  application.  Estab- 
lished 1801. 

TYINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BRANDY.— 

JLjL.  This  celebrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild* 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  tlie  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  or  Wliolesalc,  at  8 Great  Windmill 
Street,  London,  W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL 
Whisky.” 

ALLSOPFS  ALES  and  GUINNESS’S  STOUT.  — JOHN 

AA  F,  biggs  & CO.,  Sole  Contractors  for  Bottled  Beer  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
Agents  for  the  above,  are  now  delivering  October  Brewed  Ales  in  Eighteen  and  Thirty-six 
Gallon  Casks,  at  Brewery  Prices,  from  their  Bonded  and  Duty-paid  Wine  and  Spirit  Stores* 
Royal  Exchange.  E.C.,  and  from  their  Branch  Office,  38  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  adjoiijing 
Tattersall’s  New  Repository^ 

T^UTCH  BULBS,  for  early  Flo-wering. — The  following  first- 

-L'  class  COLUECTION  sent  on  receipt  of  XI;  or  half,  lfis.:_24  named  Hyacinths,  18 
Polyanthus  Narciss,  12  Pheasant-eye,  12  double  white  ditto,  12  Jonquils.  00  splendid  Tulipf* 
30  double  Anemones,  20  scarlet  ditto,  60  Ranunculus,  2n  carmine  ditto,  200  Crocus  (6  colours)* 
100  Snowdrops,  6 Gladiolus,  4 Amaryllis,  13  Iris,  4 Tigri<la  pavonia,  2 Crown  Imperials, 6 Japan 
and  other  Lilies Post-office  Orders  to  A.  GORDON,  Render  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 
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Q A U C E.— L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

^ WOBCESTEBSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs“THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.*’ 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  aud  stopper. 

Sold  by  Crosse  & Blackwell  ; Barclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

PAUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  READING  SAECE, 

for  Pish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  tiot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
use,  is  sold  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  onl>  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house  All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 


f^IIOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  higliiy  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs. — 
Wholesale,  Menier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.’* 

pOLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  tears  tteir  Trade- 

Mark,  the  “ Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  fiuer  can  be  produced.  Their  “Genuine”  and  Double 
*'  Superfine  ’ ’ are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 


rPAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. ; 
PURITY.  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Laue.and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 


TRONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  the 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence;  an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled 
Stomachic,  and  a gentle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen,  Wine  Merchants, 
Confectioners,  and  otlsers,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s 
Lane,  Cannon  Street, London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester. 


TNDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly 

palatable  form  for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion. 
Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C., 
in  Bottles  at  3s. ,5s.,  and  lOs.  each. 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes,  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

NO  MORE  PILLS  OR  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE. 

Perfect  Digestion,  Strong  Nerves,  Sound  Lungs,  Healthy  Liver,  Refreshing  Sleep,  and 
Functional  Regularity  to  the  moat  Enfeebled,  are  restored  by 

"nU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH  - RESTORING 

' RE  VALENT  A ARABICA  FOOD,  which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies, 
And  invariably  cures  Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Constipation,  Diarrhcea,  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  In  Tins,  lib.,  2s.  9d.;  .Mb.,  lls.;  12lb.,22s.;  24lb.,  40s.— BARRY 
DU  BARRY  & CO.,  77  Regent  Street,  lyondon;  Fortnum  & Mason  ; and  all  Grocers. 


T^INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  has  been, 

' during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  sanctioned  by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  uni- 
versally accepted  by  the  Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion,  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  It  is  prepared,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  and  of  uniform 
strength,  only  by  DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
respectable  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 


(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry, and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &C.  &c. —Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO. have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


A DELIGHTFUL  FHAGEANCE  by  using  the  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  &.  J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 


CANDLES. 

Q AFETY  from  TTEE  ! — By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT 

^ SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES.-Sold  Everywhere, 
aud  Wholesale  of  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 


n^EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  solicit  attention  to  their  method  for  supplying  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable, 
and  durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition. 
Consultation  free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  5,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  waiianted.  For  the  efficacy, 
■utility,  and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

■***  No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 


“IV/f  ADAME  RACHEL,  the  great  Restorer  and  Preserver  of 

Youth  and  Beauty  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  St,  James’s,  France,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spain,  &c.,  and  to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  can  be  consulted  daily  at  her 
residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street,  where  her  costly  ARABIAN  TOILETS  requisite  for  the 
Hair,  Teeth,  aud  Complexion  can  only  be  obtained. 


■TYR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.— “ The  oil  corresi>ondB  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex. — “ I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a physician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy." — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  hall-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s..  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 


PURES  of  ASTHMA  and  GOUGHS,  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC  WAFERS.— From  Mr.  Leith,  Chemist,  95  Baker  Street,  Stirling : ” I find 
your  Wafers  give  great  satisfaction,  and  I can  recommend  them  with  greaterfaith  than  ever.” 
They  give  instant  relief,  and  a rapid  cure  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Dis- 
orders of  the  Tliroat  and  Lungs.  They  have  a pleasant  taste.— Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  ai^d  4s.  6d.  per 
Box,  by  all  Druggists, 

T>ARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  are  particularly  reconimended  to  all 

Persons  suffering  from  Headache  or  Indigestion, whetheraiising  from  Constitutional 
Inaction,  Biliary  Derangement,  or  Over  Indulgence  at  the  Table.  They  have  never  been  known 
to  fail  in  affording  immediate  relief.— May  be  had  ol  any  Chemist. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

♦ 

J)R.  COMBF’S  WORKS  on  HFALTH  and  FDUCATION, 
I.  THF  MANAGFMFNT  of  INFANCY;  chiefly  for  the  Use  of 

Parents.  Ninth  Edition,  edited  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  may  still  be  had,  sewed,  2s.  6d. ; cloth,  3s.  6d. 

H.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  to  HEALTH  and  EDUOATION. 

Fifteenth£dition,edited  by  Sir  Jambs  CoxE,  M.D.  Sewed,  3s. 6d.;  cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HI.  ON  DIGESTION  and  DIET.  Tenth  Edition,  edited  by 

Sir  James  CoxE,  M.D.  Sewed,  2s.  6d. ; cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  : Maclachlan  & Stewart.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

This  day,  demy  8vo.  Is. 

pUR  INTERESTS  in  GHINA : Reasons  for  the  Dissolution 

oftheNnval  Force  under  Captain  Osborn,  C.B.,  with  general  Remarks  on  our  Policy  in 
China.  By  Horatio  N.  Lay,  C.B.,  late  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs. 

London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


ONE-VOLUME. EDITIONS  OF  WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  NOVELS. 
Complete  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


^HE  GLADIATORS;  a Tale  of  Rome  and 

J-  Judsea.  By  G,  J,  Whyte  Melville. 


The  novel  is  clever,  it  is  even  brilliant, 
it  is  written  with  a warm  and  vigorous 
eloquence,  and  the  reader  is  carried  on 
from  scene  to  scene,  and  crisis  to  crisis, 
amused,  interested,  excited.  If  he  takes 
up  the  book,  he  will  read  on  to  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.”  Times. 

“ A strong  interest  is  infused  into  the 
‘ Gladiators  ’ by  the  glimpses  it  gives  us 
of  the  infant  Christian  Church.  , . . The 
result  is  a book  which  clothes  the  dry 
bones  of  history  with  forms  of  beauty 
and  strengl^h,  and  animates  them  with 


the  various  movements  and  passions  of 
humanity.”  Daily  Neics. 

“The  school  or  Family  of  Gladiators 
is  the  centre  round  which  the  plot 
mainly  revolves;  and  with  which  Mr. 
Melville  is  thoroughly  at  home.  The  dis- 
tinctne^  with  which  he  has  set  these 
people  before  us  amounts  to  a positive 

service  to  classical  literature 

A book,  prepared  mth  so  much  care, 
dealing  with  such  great  events,  and 
abounding  in  brilliant  scenes  and 
striking  situations,  well  deserves  a 
careful  perusal,”  Guardian. 


New  and  cheaper  Editions  of  Works  by  the  same  Author. 


DIGBY  GRAND,  an  Autobiography,  5s. 
KATE  COVENTRY,  an  Autobiogi-aphy,  6s. 


GENERAL  BOUNCE,  or  tlie  Lady  and  tbe  Locusts,  5s. 
THE  INTERPRETER ; a Tale  of  tbe  War,  5s. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  or  All  Down  HiU,  6s. 

THE  QUEEN’S'  MARIES,  a Romance  of  Holyrood,  6s. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE,  a Tale  of  Old  Nortbamptonsbire,  5s. 
London  : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Kow^. 


WAX  MULLER’S  SAMSKRIT  AMD  ENGLISH  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  in  royal  Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth  ; the  Sanskrit  Text  may  be  had 
separately,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 


rpHE  FIRST  BOOK  of  tbe  HITOPADESA;  containing  tbe 

-B-  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Interlinear  Translation,  Grammatical  Analysis,  and 


English  Translation.  Edited  by  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor  of 
Modem  European  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A RITHMETIO  for  tbe  Use  of  Schools  and  Students 

preparing  for  Examination ; with  an  Appendix  on  the  Metrical  System. 
By  J.  Froysell,  B.A.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


In  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

TUTEMORIALS  of  tbe  late  E.  0.  FINCH,  Member  of  tbe 

-LtJL  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  with  Selections  from  his  Writings. 
London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  in  Svo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  14s.  cloth, 

^^HF  ALPINF  JOURNAL ; a Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 

-L  and  Scientific  Observation.  By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  ■ Edited  by 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Will  be  published  on  Saturday  next,  December  24,  in  Svo.  pp.  475,  price  16s. 

X ECTURES  on  MAN : bis  Place  in  Creation,  and  in  tbe 

JlJ  History  of  the  Earth.  By  Dr.  Gael  Vogt.  Edited  by  Dr.  James  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London. 

London ; Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


tales  by  the  AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  HEIR  OF 

A KEDCLYFFE.” 

COUNTESS  KATE.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

THE  STOKBSLEY  SECRET.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
FRIARSWOOD  POST-OFFICE.  Fourth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

THE  CASTLE  BUILDERS.  Third  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

SCENES  and  CHARACTERS.  Fifth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

LANGLEY  SCHOOL.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

THE  PIGEON  PIE.  Second  Edition.  Is. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  MUMMERS.  Second  Edition.  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 
BEN  SYLVESTER’S  WORD.  Seventh  Edition.  8d. ; cloth,  Is. 
LEON ARD,  the  LION-HEART.  Sixth  Edition.  6d. 

THE  RAILROAD  CHILDREN.  Seventh  Edition.  6d. 

London  : J.  & C.  Mozley,  6 Paternoster'Row. 

New  Edition,  Complete,  Illustrated,  crown  Svo.  5s, 

•X'AIRY  LEGENDS  and  TRADITIONS  of  tbe  South  of 

Ireland.  By  T.  Crofton  Cbokeu.  A New  and  Complete  Edition,  edited  by  T.  Wriobt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  "With  Original  Letters  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  I^ockhart,  Miss  Edgeworth,  &c,, 
now  first  added;  and  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son,  T.  F.  Djllon  (Jrokeb. 

London  ; William  Teoo,  Fancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Medium  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

the  spectator.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Con- 

tributors.  Illustrated  with  8 fine  Steel  Portraits,  engraved  by  E.  Findbn. 

The  New  Edition  now  ready  for  delivery. 

London  : William  Teog,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

This  day  is  published,  3d.;  or  20s.  per  Hundred, 

■DELIGION  and  POLITICS:  a Letter  to  Samuel  Morley,  Esq. 

-L  V By  tiie  Rev.  Christopher  Nevill,  late  Rector  of  Wickenby,  and  Vicar  of  Thorney.  ■ 
Arthur  Miall,  18  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NOW  READY. 

the  moneys  of  all  NATIONS,  with  their  Correct  Value 

in  English  Currency. 

A FINE  PORTRAIT  of  tbe  CONFEDERATE  GENERAL 

ROBERT  EDMUND  EEE. 

A USEFUL  ALMANACK  for  the  Year  1865. 

One  Dozen  Copies  of  each  Free  by  Post  on  receipt  of  Two  Penny  Stamps, 

Address  T.  Roberts  & Co.,  8 Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  J<ondon. 
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December  17, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 


rPHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS 

for  Insertion  in  the  next  Number  should  bo  forwarded  to  the  Fubliahcrs  by  the  23rd, 
BILLS  by  the  ’i4th  instant. 

London  : Tuudncr  & Co.,  60  ratemoster  How. 


T .ONDON  REVIEW.— With  THE  LONDON  REVIEW  of 

Saturday,  December  31 . and  Saturday,  January  7i  1865,  vill  be  published  ('Gratis)  Two 
Special  and  hiirhly  interc9tin£r  SUPPLEMENTS,  reviewina  the  proirress  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion,  in  this  Country  and  Abroad, tluring  the  Year  1864.  4d.j  stamped, 
6d. : Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  iiicl  udin;;  these  Special  Supplements,  2U. 

Office,  11  Southampton  Strc<  t,  Strand. 

On  Friday,  the  ‘23rd  inst..  Is. 

'T'HE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  No.  LXI. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  Du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

AHMADALE.  By  Wilkie  Coliins,  With  anXIlustratloD. 

Book  the  Second— continued. 

Chapter  IT.— The  Man  Revealed. 

„ III.— Day  and  Night. 

SHAKSPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 

OYSTER  FARMING. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS:  an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration. 

Chapter  XV The  New  Mirmma. 

„ XVI — The  Bride  at  Uome. 

„ XVII.-Trouble  at  Hamley  Hall. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  ESCAPE  FROM  FUTTEHGURII. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A MEMORIAL  OF  THACKERAY’S  SCHOOL-DAYS.  Illustrated. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhlll. 


LONDON  SOCIETY. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

Now  ready,  with  numerous  Christmas,  Twelfth-Night,  and  New-Year  Stories.  Richly 
Illustrated  by  Distinguished  Artists.  Is. 

1.  A CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

2.  CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  A NIGHT  TRAIN.  By  Mark  Lemon.  Illustrated  by  George 

Cruikshank. 

3.  CHRISTMAS  BELLES.  Illustrated  by  Adelaide  Claxton. 

4.  CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  THE  OLD  HALL:  a Christmas  Carol. 

5.  “ BLUE  BOY  ; ” or,  the  Letter  in  the  Goblet.  Illustrated  by  R.  Dudley. 

6.  A PANTOMIME  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “David  Garrick.”  Illustrated  by  J.  D. 

Watson. 

7.  A SPRIG  OF  HOLLY,  By  the  Author  of  “ Denis  Donne.”  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter. 

8.  HOW  GOLDSWORTHY  BROTHERS  SPENT  CHRISTMAS  DAY.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Christmas  with  the  Baron.”  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards  and  William  McConnell. 

9.  SIR  GILBERT  DE  ROCHFORT : a Christmas  Tale  of  a Singular  Meeting.  By  the 

Author  of  *•  Christmas  at  Sunnymeade  Hall.” 

10.  A PERILOUS  JOURNEY.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

11.  COUSIN  TOM.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes. 

12.  CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  STREETS  AND  WITH  MR,  PUNCH.  By  Jack  Easel, 

Esquire.  Illustrated  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

13.  THE  COLUMBINE’S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER.  ByH.J.BvnoN.  Illustrated. 

14.  TWELFTH-NIGHT  CHARACTERS.  By  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hrrvev.  Illustrated  by 

Marcus  Stone. 

NEW  HUMOROUS  SERIES  IN  LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  1865. 

SCENES  IN  COURT. 

By  a SOCIETY  of  BAREISTEKS. 

In  which  Judge  and  Counsel,  Jury  and  Witnesses,  will  be  duly  represented;  the  Usher  who 
immortalized  himself,  without  anything  aforethought,  will  not  be  forgotten  ; and  full  measure 
will  be  meted  out  to  the  restless  Spirits  who  roam  the  precincts  of  the  Courts  of  Justice West- 

minster Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Guildhall,  andtheOld  Bailey.  —[In  the  New  Volume, commencing 
with  the  January  Number,  which  will  be  published  before  Christmas  day.] 


OFFICE,  9 ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


HEREWARD. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  STORY. 
HERE  WARD  ; the  LAST  of  the  ENGLISH. 

A New  Romance.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward  Ho!”  &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part 
of  GOOD  WORDS. 

ESSAYS.  By  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  the 

“ Eclipse  of  Faith,”  &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part  of 
GOOD  WORDS. 

EASTWARD  : a Series  of  Travel-Papers.  By 

Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  Will  he  commenced  in  the  January'  Part 
of  GOOD  WORDS. 

OUR  INDIAN  HEROES.  By  J.  W.  Kaye, 

Author  of  “The  History  of  Christianity  in  India,”  &c.  Will  he 
commenced  in  the  January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

ALFRED  HAGART’S  HOUSEHOLD  : a 

Quiet  Story.  By  Alexander  Smith,  Author  of  “ A Life  Drama,” 
&c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

CHRIST  the  LIGHT  of  the  WORLD.  By  C. 

J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster.  Will  be  commenced  in  the 
January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY,  ILLUSTRATED, 

GOOD  WORDS.  Edited  by  Norman  Mac- 

leod, D.D..  one  of  Her  Jlajcsty's  Chaplains. 


ISTEW  SH:iX.X.I3SrC3-  ]VE-A.C3-A.ZII<rE, 

To  be  pitblis/ied  in  Svo. 

(No.  I.  on  JANUARY  1,  1865.) 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

OF 

LITERATURE,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


It  is  believ(3d  that  many  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  welcome  the 
appearance  of  a popular  Monthly  Magazine  specially  devoted  to  its  cause,  which 
avowedly  exhibits  its  Principles,  and  which  both  fairly  represents  the  judgment  of 
its  Divines,  and  allows  the  voice  of  its  Laity  to  be  heard. 

With  the  new  year  therefore  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of  a new  Periodical 
to  be  called  The  ENGLISHMA^^’s  Magazine,  which  will  aim  at  representing  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Church,  which  will  endeavour  to  popularize  whatever  of 
reality  and  energy  is  to  be  found  within  the  Church,  and  which  will  seek,  apart 
from  Controversy  and  in  a spirit  of  Charity,  to  teach  the  Truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  England.  On  Theological  subjects,  theological 
Writers  of  learning  and  ability  will  speak  through  the  pagcjs  of  the  Review.  On 
that  wide  neutral  ground  which  bounds  Theology  on  so  many  sides,  the  talents  of 
Laymen,  as  well  as  Clergy,  of  power  and  intellect  have  been  secured. 

It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  articles  in  The  Engllshman’s  Magazine  to 
those  of  a Religious  character,  but  rather  to  produce  a Magazine  of  miscellaneous 
interest,  of  which  a certain  portion  only  of  each  month’s  contents  shall  be  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  one  or  more  questions  of  importance  to  the  Church,  or  to  papers 
on  Church  Principles ; whilst  the  bulk  of  the  Magazine  will  be  devoted  either  to 
matters  Secular,  or  to  questions  in  which  an  undercun’ent  of  Church  thought  and 
feeling  legitimately  flows. 

In  addition  to  purely  Theological  Articles  and  Papers,  The  Engush^ian’s 
Magazine  will  contain 

An  Element  of  Fiction  ; with  Tales,  Allegories,  &c. 

Articles  on  questions  of  Church  interest. 

Popular  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects. 

Reviews  of  valuable  and  able  Books. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches. 

Papers  on  Art  and  Music. 

Poetry,  original  and  translated. 

Articles  on  Social  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 

Records  of  Mission  Work  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Notes  on  Travel. 

Essays  on  Ecclesiology  and  Antiquities, 

Papers  on  Common  Things. 

And  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Articles. 


RIVINGTONS,  LONDON.  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


rpHE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR,  No.  XXII.,  now  ready.  Is. 

-L  Contents:  Henry  VIII.,  his  Coronation  Oath,  and  a Letter  relating  to  the  Siege  of 
Boulogne;  Francis  I.  of  France;  Frederick  the  Great;  Paul  I.  of  Russia;  Anne  Boleyn;  Lord 
George  Gordon  (Letter  dated  from  Newgate  Prison);  Baron  Denon;  the  Earl  of  Eglinton; 
Viscount  Palmerston;  Charles  Lamb;  Shelley;  Charlotte  Bronte;  Mendelssohn  (Music);  Mrs. 
Siddons;and  George  Cruikshank.  Illustrations:  Calais  in  1513;  Original  Sketches  byCruik- 
shank. 

fTiHE  BEST  GIFT  BOOK  for  CHRISTMAS  (See  the  London 

and  Provincial  Press)  is  the  Elegant  Volume  of  THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  MIRROR, 
folio,  richly  bound,  21s.— 13  Burleigh  Street,  Strand. 

T^KAWING-EOOM  MISCELLANY.  Price  One  ShiUin^. 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  (DECEMBER  22). 

MUSIC:  HELVELLYN  QUADRILLES. 

CHARADE  OPERETTA. 

POLLY’S  BANDBOX  (with  Music  for  Voices  and  Pianoforte.) 

Tales,  Sketches,  Charades,  Puzzles,  Conundrums,  &c. 

* London:  Adams  & Francis, 59  Fleet  Street, E.C. 


nONDITION  of  TOWNS.— MONUMENTS  of  EDESSA.— 

THE  BUILDER  of  this  Day  contains  : Views  of  the  Monuments  in  Edessa An  Action 

for  Libel— Condition  of  our  Towns  : Stirling— The  Materials  for  the  National  Albert  Memo- 
rial—Pleasant  Apartments  in  Paddington— “ The  Puisne’s  Walkabout  London ’’—The  Rock 
and  Sorcery  Hall  Symbols—The  Mode  of  Connexion  of  Iron  Columns  in  Tiers  (with  Illus- 
trations)—The  Inspection  of  Food— Clifton  Suspension  Bridge— Byzantine  Architecture 
Illustrated — List  of  New  Bella— The  Disposal  cf  Sewage  Question— Continental,  &c.  4d.;  by 
post,5d Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  all  Booksellers. 


PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  for  1865,  on  the  2Ist. 


pUNCH’S  ALMANACK  1865.  Price  3d. 


PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  1865. 


pUNCH’S  ALMANACK  1865,  Blustrated  by  J.  E.  Millais, 

-L  B.A.,  John  Tenniel,  C.  Keene,  F.  Walker,  G.  Dumaurier,  &c.,  will  be  published  on 
the  2lst. 


Now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

pHOS.  DE  LA  RUE  & CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

DIARIES.  Edited  by  James  Glaisrer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  With  an  original  Engraving  of 
Sun-Spots  and  Faculs.  In  various  sizes,  suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Desk,  and  in  a great  variety 
of  Bindings.  Lists  furnished  to  the  Trade  on  application.  \ 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Is.  each.  Never  before  Printed. 

T>HANTOM  CE-UISER.  Edited  by  Lieut.  Warneford,  R.N. 

MISSES  and  MATRIMONY.  By  Captain  Knollts. 
SPELL-BOUND.  By  M.  A.  Bird. 

***  All  who  desire  a merry  Christmas  will  buy  these  Books. 

John  Maxwell  & Co.,  1*22  Fleet  Street. 


NEW  BOYS’  BOOK.-SIR  C.  F.  WRAXALL,  BART. 

This  day,  with  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

pHE  BACKWOODSMAN. — “It  abounds  in  an  almost  endless 

-A.  succession  of  Narratives,  Stirring  Adventures,  exciting  Incidents,  and  Hair-breadth 
Escapes,  related  in  a graphic  and  vigorous  yet  simple  style.”— .’Jjxw'finp  Gazette^  November  26. 
John  Maxwell  & Co.,  122  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GIFT-BOOK. 

Crown  4to.  cloth  extra.  Design  by  Leighton,  12s. ; morocco,  55s. 


“ Many  oi  the  views  make  excellent  pictures,  and  are  better  than  the  best  engravings.” Times. 

“ So  well  as  ohotography  cau  illustrate  a book— and  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  an  uDter  field  than  this  romance  oilers— it  is  perfect.”— AfAcnanm. 

•*  The  book  is  printed  with  much  taste,  and  Mr.  Frith’s  24  photograplis  arc  the  very  best,  as  a 
.5Crie>\  that  have  ever  decorated  a book,”— PaWisAers’  Circular. 

London  : Alfred  W.  Bennett,  5 Bishopsgatc  Street  Without. 


STRAIIA.N  k CO.,  D2  LUDGATE  HILL. 
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MR,  BENTLEY’S  LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AMERI- 
CAN WAE.  From  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Fletohbb,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  Tol.  I.  Demy  8vo.  \Next  week. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  a NTew  Edition, 
including,  now  foi'  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  smaller  Poems, 
with  new  Illustrations.  4to.  21s. ; morocco  extra,  36s. 

An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 


A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

By  John  Thibs,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “Anecdote  Biographies  of  Statesmen, 
Painters,”  <Sic.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits,  21s. 

“ An  admirable  collection  of  the  best  modern  anecdotes,  under  the  heads  of  court  and 
fashionable  life,  political  li(e,  men  of  letters,  clerical  life,  law  and  lawyers,  eccentric  persons, 
and  players  and  painters.” — Reader. 

“ A large  amount  of  capital  entertainment  will  be  found  in  this  work,  and  it  is  especially 
welcome  for  enlivening  the  Christmas  fireside.”— Evening  Mail. 


ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCausland,  Author  of  “ Sermons  in 
Stones ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 


MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Foriiio,  ex-Benedictine  Nun.  Translated  from  the  Italian, 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  6s. 

“ A work  of  thrilling  interest.” — The  Times'  Cori'espondent. 

A remarkable  narrative  ; we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Italy  the  sale  should  already  count 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  England  the  interest  will  be  hardly  inferior.”—  Globe, 

“ This  work  will  be  widely  read,” — Daily  News, 


THE  NEWEST  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel.  By  J.  Sheridan 

Le  Fantt,  Author  of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 yols.  post  8vo. 


BELFOREST  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“ The  Ladies  of  Sever  Hollow, ” “ Meadowleigh,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  : a Novel.  By  I.  T. 

Peichabd.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 


A SECOND  EDITION  of  LORD  LYNN’S 

WIFE  : a Novel.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ A vigorous  and  striking  story,  cleverly  told,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.”— A 
“The  heroine  is  a compound  of  Lady  Audley  and  Aurora  Floyd,  without  being  exactly  a 
repetition  of  either.” — Reader, 

” A tale  of  considerable  interest,  excited  by  the  character  of  the  heroine  and  the  inexplicable 
mystery  which  surrounds  her.” — Globe. 

“ One  of  the  best  sensation  novels  recently  issued.”— ilfornmp  Star. 

Also,  just  ready, 

DOROTHY  EIREBRACE;  or,  the  Armourer’s 

Daughter  of  Birmingham  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Whitefriars,”  &c. 
3 vols.  post  8vo.  \0n  December  22. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  to  600  pp.  2s.  6d. ; cloth,  post  free,  3s. 

rPHE  ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  an  Exposition 

J-  of  the  True  Cause  and  only  Cure  of  the  Three  Primary  Social  Evils— Poverty,  Prostitu- 
tion, and  Celibacy. 

Truelove,  240  Strand.  Heywood,  Manchester. 


In  the  press,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A SEQUEL  to  some  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  EAR 

EAST,  containing  further  interesting  information  in  relation  to  Indian  Manners, 
Customs,  &c. 

London:  Richardson  & Co.,  23  Cornhill,  E.C. 


Demy  8vo.  12s. 

SOME  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR  EAST.  Graphic 

Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  European  and  Native  Inhabitants  of 
Malacca  and  neighbouring  Islands,  by  one  long  resident  in  the  district,  and  who  has  had  the 
most  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  matter  contained  in  this  work. 

London:  Richardson  & Co.,  23  Cornhill. 


Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d.;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 

WHIST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish. 

* V EANCKs.Cardmakers  to  the  O.ueen.  12  (rlasshoiifip.  Street.  W. 


IJ’HE 


BANCKs,Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

Price  21s. 

JOINT  STOCK  CCMPANIES’  DIRECTCRY  for  1865 

will  be  published  in  a few  days. 

Charles  Barker  & Sons,  8 Birchin  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

6d.;  by  post,  7d. 

CHRISTIAN  EELLCWSHIP.  A Sermon  preached  at  the 

Cdd  Fellows*  Anniversary,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sdlivan,  M.A,,  Baliol  College,  Oxford; 
Rector  ot  Yoxall. 

London:  Rivington;  Hatchard. 

THE  BEST  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

ADVENTURES  of  SEVEN  ECUR-FCCTED 

F^ORESTERS,  Narrated  by  Themselves.  By  Jaimes  Greenwood.  Beautifully  Hlus- 
London:  Ward  & Lock. 


rFHE 

A Fo: 

ttated,  5s. 


ELEGANT  PRESENT  IBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  EITHER  SEX. 

'T'HE  STEALING  of  the  PRINCES  ERNEST  and  ALBERT 

of  SAXONY,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  traces  his  Descent.  A True 
Story  of  the  Middle  Agee.  Illustrated  with  numerous  higlily-fiuished  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 
London:  Ward  & Lock. 


Messrs.  Tinsley  Brothers’  lew  Works. 

♦ 


NOTICE.  — GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN 

COURT,  the  New  Novel  by  F.  G.  Trafford,  Author  of  “ City  and  Suburb,”  “ Too 
Much  Alone,”  &c.,  is  ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  \Ecad,y  this  day. 

NOTICE.— TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of 

SEBASTOPOL,  by  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.,  Special  Correspondent  of  th« 
“ Times”  during  the  Crimean  War,  is  ready  this  day  at  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers,’ 
in  1 vol.  10s.  6d,  \JReady  this  day. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4: 

being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the 
“Times,”  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  uniform  with  Capt.  Burton’s  “Mission 
to  Dahomey.”  iThis  day, 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY : being  a Three 

Months’ Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &e.  By  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  A Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 
and  Meccah.”  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  [ Second  Edition,  revised,  this  day. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “ The  Season ; a Satire,”  &c.  3 vols.  iThis  day. 


ABBOT’S  CLEYE;  or,  Can  it  be  Proved? 

A Novel.  3 vols.  iSecond  Edition  this  day. 

“ The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  one  couldscarcelybe  expected  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Cleve  ’ has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a very  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

ex. "—Saturday  Review. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.?  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of' Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Martha  Walker  Freer.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait.  {.Second  Edition  this  day. 


THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Burton,  Author  of  “ A Mission  to  Dahomey.”  1 vol,  with  3 Maps,  7s.  6d. 

A part  of  this  Work  was  read  by  Capt.  Burton  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  Nov.  14.  {This  day. 


EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “ AR  the 

Year  Round.”  By  Andrew  Halliday.  2 vols.  {This  day. 

MAURICE  DERINC  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Guy  Li-vingstone.”  6s.  {This  day. 


Also,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above: 


TREVLTN  HOLD.  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s. 
ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  6s. 
AURORA  FLOYD.  6s. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF’ MAMMON.  6s. 
RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s. 
GITS'  LIVINGSTONE.  5e. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  6s. 


BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 
SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 
BUCKLAND’S  FISH  HATCHING.  5s. 
ARNOLD’S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY. 
7s.  6d. 

DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Sala.  5s, 
TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  5s. 

BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


2s.;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  PAPEES.  By  N.  A.  Nicholsoh,  M.A. 

“ His  father  should  have  locked  him  up  in  the  library  until  the  publishing  fit  had  gone 
offhim.”— 


London  : Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 


Tlus  day  is  published,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

QEA  SICKNESS ; its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  John 

^ Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 

London:  Tbubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day  is  published,  3s. 

pOLECCION  de  ALTORES  ESPANOLES.  Vol.  XVH. 

Containing  Cuadros  de  Costumbres.  For  Fernan  Cabaxlbbo. 

London;  Tbubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

T ANCASHIRE’S  LESSON ; or,  The  Need  of  a Settled  Policy 

J— ^ in  Times  of  Exceptional  Distress.  By  W.  T.  M.  Torrens,  Author  of  “ Indi^tiial  History 
of  Free  Nations,”  “ Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,”  Slc. 

London : Tbubner  & Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  Gd. 

the  PENNSYLVANIA  OIL  EEGION;  History  of  its  Eise 

and  Wonderful  Progress.  THE  ATLANTIC  and  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
London  ; A.  H.  Bailv  & Co.,  3 Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition,  royal  16mo.  handsomely  bound,  8s.  6d.  (postf^e,  6d.) 

pHE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK : a Complete  Encyclopsedia  of  all 

the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boyhood  and  Youth ; mth.  many 
hundred  Woodcuts,  and  ten  Vignette  Titles,  beautifully  printed  in  gold. 

Also,  abridged  from  the  above, 

THE  LITTLE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  of  SPORTS  and 

PASTIMES.  With  nunierous  Engravings.  16mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  4d.) 

London : Lockwood  & Co.,  7 Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


Next  week,  with  Frontispiece. 

•WALKS  and  TALKS  about  LONDON.  By  John  Timbs, 

» • F.S.A,,' Author  of  “ Curiosities  of  London.” 

London:  Lockwood  & Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court  .1 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  By 

J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  of  St.  John’s  Coll,  Oxford ; late  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


T ,AEGE  TYPE  CHUECH  SEEVICE.— DEDICATED, 

By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  & CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
I Edition,  in  a large  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PRAYER  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  ha'ving  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning, and  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices:  £ e.  d. 

‘ Morocco,  plain  . . . . . ,15  0 

„ „ best  . . . . . 1 10  0 

London:  Hatchard  & Co.,  187  Piccadilly, 
i Booksellers  to  U.K.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
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NEW  CHRSSTMAS  BOOKS. 

DEAN  MIIiMAN’S  HISTOBICAL  WOKKS. 
Now  ready,  Third  and  Revised  Edition,  9 vol*.  8vo.  £A  4*. 

Just  ready,  Ss.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.  Including 

that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Ponrificato  of  Nicholaa  V.  By  Henry  Hart 
Mil, MAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE’S 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Cla.uk  and  W.  Alms  Wright. 
In  1 compact  vol.  royal  fcp.  8vo.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and 
bound  in  extra  cloth. 

“ A marvel  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  TIio  whole  works — plays, 
poems,  and  sonnets — are  contained  in  one  small  volume  ; yet  the  page  is  perfectly 
clear  .and  readable.  New  paper  has  been  made,  new  type  has  been  cast,  for  this 
edition.  The  text  is  that  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  freed  from  all  incumbrances 
of  notes  and  commentaries.  For  the  busy  man,  above  all  for  the  working  student, 
the  Globe  edition  is  the  best  of  all  existing  Shakspeare  books." — Athenwum. 

MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from 

the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  3Us. 

Ill 

MILMAN’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWS,  from  the 

Earliest  Period,  continued  to  Modem  Times.  Revised  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo. 
price  36s. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

Immediately,  small  4to, 

PEKING  TO  PETEBSBUBG. 

BALLADS  and  SONGS  of  BRITTANY. 

By  Tom  Taylor.  Translated  from  the  “ Barsaz-Breiz  ” of  Vioomte  Hersart 
de  la  VillemarquG.  With  some  of  the  Original  Melodies,  Harmonized  by  Mrs. 
Tom  Taylor.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Tissot,  J.  E.  MiUais,  E.A.,  J.  Tenniel, 
C.  Keene,  E.  Corbonld,  and  H.  K.  Browne. 

Now  ready.  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  IGs. 

THE  SIBERIAN  OVERLAND  ROUTE  from 

PEKING  to  PETERSBURG ; through  the  Deserts  and  Steppes  of  Mongolia, 
Tartary,  &c.  By  Alexaeder  Michie. 

This  day,  extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

LEGENDS  of  NUMBER  NIP.  By  Maek 

Lemon.  With  6 Illustrations  bj  .Charles  Keene. 

GENEBAL  SIB  WILLIAM  NAPIEB. 

How  ready,  with  Portraits,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  28s. 

Next  week.  New  Volume  of  “ The  Golden  Treasury  Series.” 

LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.,  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 

A BOOK  of  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  ALL 

COUNTRIES  and  AXL  TIMES.  Gathered  and  Narrated  by  the  Author  of 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  With  a Vignette,  from  a Statuette  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, handsomely  bound,  4s.  6d, 

H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

COMPLETION  OP  POSS’S  “JUDGES.” 

Next  week,  fcp.  8vo. 

Nearly  ready,  with  an  Index  completing  the  Work,  8vo.,  Vols.  VII.  VIII.  and  IS, 

of 

LITTLE  VVAJSIDERLIJN,  and  other  Eairy 

Tales.  By  A.  and  E.  Eeahy,  Authors  of  “ Sidney  Grey,**  “ Heroes  of 
Asgard,”  &c. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND ; with 

Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the 
Time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A. 
These  Volumes  commence  with  the  Reign  of  Chailes  II.,  and  contain  the 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

A few  Complete  Sets  of  the  former  Six  Volumes  may  stiR  be  obtained. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

GUIZOT  ON  CHBISTIANITY. 

HEW  WORK  BY  THE  AHTHOR  OP  “LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD.” 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

This  day,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

MEDITATIONS  on  the  ESSENCE  of  CHRISTI- 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingberd.’* 

ANITY,  and  on  the  RELIGIOUS  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  M. 
Guizot.  Translated  from  the  French. 

Contents : 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

1.  Natural  Problems.  5.  Revelation. 

2.  Christian  Dogmas.  6.  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

3.  Supernatural.  7.  God  according  to  the  Bible. 

4. *  Limits  of  Science.  8.  Christ  according  to  the  Gospels. 

THE  AARBERGS.  By  Rosamond  Heevey. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  MODEBN  VASABI. 

N«Kt  week,  extra  fcp.  8vo. 

Now  ready,  with  70  Illustrations,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  42s. 

A NEW  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY,  from 

LE  MORTE  ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the 

Harleian  MS.  2252  in  the  British  Museum,  by  E.  X.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  Camb. 
With  a Prefatory  Essay  on  Arthur,  by  the  late  Herbert  Colebidgb. 

the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  from  new  Materials  and  recent  Researches 
in  the  Archives  of  Italy,  and  from  Personal  Inspection  of  the  Works  of  Art  in 
that  country  and  elsewhere.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcasellk, 
Authors  of  “ The  Early  Flemish  Painters,’* 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

Now  ready,  10s.  6d. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  15s. 

THE  INTERREGNUM : omitted  Chapters  in  the 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK:  a 

Statistical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  and  Sovereigns 
of  the  Civilized  World  for  the  Year  1865.  By  Frederick  Martin. 

\ 

1648-50.  From  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  &c.  By  Andrew  Bisset. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  7s. 

rrHE  SONGS  and  BALLADS  of  UHLAND.  Translated 

from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College* 
Cambridge. 

Williams  & Noroate,  U Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Shortly  will  be  published. 

Just  published,  6d. 

ESSAYS  in  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew 

Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Ozford. 

■REMARKS  on  the  ADDRESS  of  the  BISHOP  of  LONDON 

to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  on  the  HARMONY  of  REVELATION  and 
the  SCIENCES.  By  an  Oxford  M.A. 

Williams  & Noroate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

By  the  same  Author,  lately  published,  fop.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

nnHE  BIBLE  considered  as  a EECOED  of  HISTOEICAL 

-L  DEVELOPMENT. 

A FRENCH  ETON;  or,  Middle  Class  Educa- 
tion and  the  State. 

Williams  & Nobgate,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Just  published,  8vo.  bound  in  cloth.  Us. 

rpHE  TEUTONIC  NAME  SYSTEM  applied  to  the  Family 

Names  of  France.  England,  and  Germany.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  Author  of  **Xbo 
River  Names  of  Europe,”  ” Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,”  &c. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Williams  Sc  Norgats,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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HURST  & BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

THE  HON.  GRANTEE Y BERKELEY’S 

LIFE  and  BECOLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  8vo.  witR  Portrait,  30s. 

“There  is  a large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  author’s  life  are 
replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of  anecdote  cannot  but  be  suc- 
cessful^ , , 

“ A clever,  fi  ee-spoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  seventy  thousand  a year,  who 
has  livtdfrom  boylioud  the  life  of  a club  man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has  thrown  his 
best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  an  anecdote  autobiography.  Of  course  it  is 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well.  The  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  related  at  a club  window,  and 
ail  wiih  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.’’— 6'pecfator. 

LIFE  in  JAVA;  with  Sketches  of  the  Javanese. 

By  Wtt.t.tam  Bareington  d’ Almeida.  2 vols.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  OPERA.  By  Ben- 

jAjnN  Lumley,  Twenty  Tears  Director  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  1 vol.  8vo. 

LIFE  of  the  Rev.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

Illustrated  by  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Olifhant.  Hew 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  with  Portrait,  9s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  BARBARA’S  HIS- 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


GATHERED  LEAVES  ; being  a Collection  of  the  Poetical 

Works  of  the  late  Frank  E.  Smedley.  With  a Memorial  Preface  by  Edmund  Yates. 
A Portrait  and  several  Illustrations,  with  border  round  the  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  8s.  6d. 

[^Immediately. 

THE  RE-ISSUE  of  PUNCH,  in  20  vols.,  containing  a large 

number  of  Illustrations  by  the  late  John  Leech.  Cloth  plain,  gilt  edges,  £7  7s.;  or  in 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  or  in  imitation  hall'  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £8. 

FOB,  THE  YOUNG. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  for  INFANT  MINDS.  Beautifully  Hlus- 

trated  by  H.  Anelay  and  others.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

[Jnimediateiy. 

***  An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  2 vols.  each  Is.  6d. 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  By  the  Authors  of  Original  Poems.” 

Illustrated,  clotli,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

***  An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 

ORACLES  from  the  BRITISH  POETS.  By  James  Smith. 

Third  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

GOING  to  the  DOGS ; or,  the  Adventures  of  Frank.  By  the 

Author  of  “What  Put  my  Pipe  Out.”  3s.  6d. 

CAMPION  COURT.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  6s. 


TOBY.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  5s.  bound  and  illustrated,  forming  the 
New  Volume  of  Hurst  & Blackett’s  Standard  Library. 

“It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  “Barbara's 
Histoiy.”  It  is  a very  charming  book,  which  the  world  will  like.” — Times. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.  Illus- 

trated by  Millais,  5s.  bound. 

THE  DAY  STAR  PROPHET.  By  Mrs. 

Alfred  Allnutt.  Elegantly  bound,  5s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew.  3 vols. 

“ * Blount  Tempest  ’ is  a novel  that  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  It  has  all  the  requisites  for 
making  it  so.  It  is  a very  interesting  story,  well  written,  and  carefully  worked  out.  Mr. 
Bellew  tells  his  tale  admiruoly.  The  story  is  one  that  holds  tlie  reader’s  attention  throughout.” 

Obsei'ver. 

“‘Blount  Tempest’  is  a remarkably  clever  novel,  thoroughly  original,  and  independent  of 
any*  tasliion,  school,  or  class.  'Ihe  reader  will  acknowledge  that  no  nobler  lesson  was  ever 
taught  from  pulpit  or  altar  step  than  the  author  teaches  in  this  beautiful  story.  In  the  flowing 
ease  of  the  style,  the  richness  of  the  language,  the  facility  of  the  illustrative  digressions,  the 
reader  is  almost  led  away  from  remarking  the  variety  of  the  incidents  and  the  ingenious  com- 
plications of  the  plot.  There  is  irtuch  dignity  and  purity  in  the  sketches  of  female  character. 
The  heroine,  Mabel  Massey,  is  a charming  creature.”— Jfornmg  Fust. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ The  first  chapter  of  this  inieresting  story  enchains  the  reader’s  attention,  which  continues 
absorl;ed  without  intermission  to  the  close  of  the  book;  and  that  great  end  of  novel  writing  it 
accomplishes  by  the  legitimate  means  of  correct  appreciatio>i  of  character,  natural  sequence  of 
events,  and  lively  diversity  of  scenes  and  circumstances.”— Post. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A very  clever  story.”— 3/oniinp  Post.  ” This  novel  is  one  of  the  best  the  present  season 
has  produced,  and  we  advise  all  readers  who  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  superior  to  get 
‘TheO  deal  for  Wives.’  ^'^Observer. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘‘  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“There  is  in  * The  Queen  of  the  County  ’ a vein  of  genuine  good  feeling  which  exercises  an 
agreeable  influence  on  the  reader.  It  is  the  record  of  a good  woman’s  life,  and  much  of  it  has 
the  air  of  being  genuine  recollections  of  life  and  manners.  The  story  of  the  heroine’s  early 
years  is  charming.  The  episode  of  ‘ Poor  Bell  ’ is  powerful  and  natural.”— At/tenceum. 

NOT  PROVEN.  3 vols. 

“ A good  book,  with  a soul  in  \t.” —Examiner . “ The  object  of  this  book— an  object  which 
is  very  successfully  attained— is  to  portray  with  vigour  and  pathos  the  trials  of  a young  girl 
who  is  perfectly  innocent  in  truth,  but  is  thrown  on  the  world  by  a verdict  of  ‘ Not  Proven.’ 
The  character  uf  Bosetta  Pearce  is  drawn  with  a powerful  hand  and  with  considerable  judg* 
laeni.'''— Athenaeum, 

THE  THREE  WATCHES.  By  W.  G.  Wills. 

3 vols.  [Next  week. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Each  work  complete  in  1 vol.  5s.  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Illustrated  by 
MiUais,  Holman  Hmit,  Leech,  Bixket  Foster,  John  Gilbert,  Teuuiel,  &c. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 

LIBBABY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPHLAB  MODEBN  WOBKS 


now  comprising : 

SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 
NATHALIE.  By  MissKavanagh. 

A W’OMAN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax.” 

ADAM  GRjEME.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 

A LIFE  for  a LIFE.  By  tlie  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 
sAM  SUCK’S  OLD  JUDGE. 

DARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

SirB.  BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

“The  publications  in  this  library  have  all 
while  they  entertain.”— Ea:anu'ncr. 


THE  LAIRD  of  NORLAW. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “John 
Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
ADELE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 

NO  CHURCH. 

MISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

LOST  and^  SAVED.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
LES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 
Edwards. 

been  of  good  quality  ; many  give  information 


XriSrDEE,  THE  ESPECIAL  PATHONAGE  OP 
HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  Thirty-fourth  Edition,  1 vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  Engraved,  handsomely 
bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 
FOR  1865. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  MOBILITY. 

“ Tlic  best  existing  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.”— 

great  value.  It  is  the  most  laithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 

•'  The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  tlie  subject.”— ypectatoc. 
HURST  & BLACKETT,  PUELISHEP.S,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  LILLINGSTONES.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  6s. 
LOTTIE  LONSDALE.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  6s. 
NAOMI ; or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Bartlett.  New  Edition,  7s.  6d.;  second  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
price  lOs.  6d. 

THE  PRINCE  of  the  HOUSE  of  DAVID  j or,  Three  Years 

in  the  Holy  City.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

SCENES  from  the  DRAMA  of  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  5s. 

THE  TIGER  PRINCE ; or,  Adventiu’es  in  the  Wilds  of  Ahys- 

sinia.  By  W.  Dalton.  6s. 

THE  OLD  FOREST  RANGER;  or,  Wild  Sports  in  India. 

By  Colonel  Campbell.  8s. 

A BOY’S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  AUSTRALIA. 

By  William  Howitt.  Illustrated,  4s.;  without  the  Illustrations,  2s. 

TALES  of  MANY  LANDS.  By  M.  F.  Tytler.  lUustrated, 

price  5s. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER.  Illustrated,  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  5s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  MRS.  ANDERSON’S  SCHOOL.  By 

Jane  Winnard  Hooper.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

LONDON:  VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY  of  the  SEPOY  WAR  in  INDIA 

in  1857-58.  By  John  William  Kaye,  Author  of  the  “History  of  the  War  in  Afghan- 
istan.” Second  Edition.  Vol.  I.  &vo.  18s. 

MEMOIRS  of  CAROLINE  MATILDA, 

QUEEN  of  DENMARK,  Sister  of  George  III.  From  Family  and  State  Papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Author,  SirLAscELLss  Wraxall,  Bart.  Second  E^tion,  3 vols.  8vo. 
price  S6s. 

**Some  of  the  details  of  Court  life  are  extremely  curious.”— .^22  the  Year  Round. 


MILITARY  . SKETCHES.  Containing:  The 

French  Army  — The  Italian  War  — The  Austrian  Army— The  French  Soldier— The 
British  Soldier— Macmahon,  Duke  of  Magenta — Canrobert,  Marshal  of  France— Marshal 
Kiel— Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakholf— The  Chance-s  of  Invasion— Toulon,  a War  Port.  By 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bait.  Post  6vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


AT  HOME  in  PARIS,  and  a TRIP  through 

the  VINEYARDS  to  SPAIN.  By  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“ A collection  of  observations  and  studies  made  by  the  a uthor  while  ‘ At  Home  in  Paris  ’ 
must  be  interesting,  or  at  least  amusing,  to  many  of  the  tiiousands  of  English  people  who 
annually  visit  Paris.” 

“ Humorous  in  every  page,  and  occasionally  suggestive  of  wise  thoughts  on  grave  subjects. 
]ifr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  new  book  about  Paris  is  in  every  respect  the  most  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory volume  that  has  come  from  his  pen.”— December  3,  1864. 


THE  MYSTERIES  of  the  VATICAN;  or, 

Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Theodor  Griesinoer.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  21s. 

“This  work  is  entitled  to  considerable  praise  os  a clear  and  careful  condensation  of  Papal 
history,  and  it  appears  very  opportunely,  at  a time  when  that  history  is,  for  many  reasons,  an 
object  of  Interest  and  curiosity.  The  style  is  both  clear  and  spirited.” 

London  Review^  December  10, 1664. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  in  MUNICH.  By  Edward 

WiLBERPORCE,  Esq.  Fost  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS:  their  Physical 

Geography,  Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Economics,  and  Trade,  &c.  By  Prof.  Ansted 
and  Dr.  11.  G.  Latham.  Beautifully  Illustrated  as  a Gift-book.  8vo.  2Gs. 


LONDON : WM.  H.  ALLEN  & CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

VoI.Im  with  20  Illustrations  by  Mahcus  Stonei  will  be  published  on  January  20.  Hs. 


LUTHER’S  LETTERS  to  WOMEN.  Collected  by 

Dr.  ZiMMERMANN.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Malcolm.  1 vol.  postSvo.  {,Nexiwcek. 


THROUGH  MACEDONIA  to  the  ALBANIAN 

T.A1CES.  By  Mary  Adelaide  Walker.  With  12  beautiful  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo. 

This  book  is  at  once  showy  and  substantial ; large  in  size,  luxurious  in  typography,  illus- 
trated with  coloured  lithographs  of  buildings,  scenery,  and  costume.  Some  of  the  subjects  are 
full  of  character.  , . . Mrs.  Walker  has  recorded  her  adventures  with  a grace  and  power  of 
no  common  kind.^'—At/ienoeum. 


THE  MUSCLES  and  their  STORY.  By  John  W.  F. 

Blundell,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  9s.  [TAt's  daI/^ 


HISTORY  of  the  CULTIVATION  of  COTTON  and 

TOBACCO.  By  Colonel  Robert  L.  Ds  Coin.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


THE  EPOCHS  of  PAINTING:  a Biographical  and 

Critical  Essay  on  Fainting  and  Painters  of  All  Times  and  Many  Places.  By  Ralph 
Nicholson  Wornum,  Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  20s. 


FOUR  YEARS  in  the  IONIAN  ISLANDS:  their 

Political  and  Social  Condition.  With  a History  of  the  British  Protectorate.  Edited  by 
Viscount  Kirkwall,  lately  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  Seventh  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. 2 vols.  post  8 VO.  21 8. 


ENGLISH  WRITERS.  The  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry 
Morlby.  Demydvo.  22s. 


THE  POCKET  DATE  BOOK : or,  Classified  Tables 

of  Dates  of  the  Principal  Facts,  Historical.  Biographical,  and  Scientific,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  L.  K.  Cates.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions. 


THE  LIFE  of  GENERAL  WOLFE.  By  R.  Weight. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 


THE  LIFE  of  LAURENCE  STERNE'.  By  Peegy 

Fztz-Gerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 


ROB  A DI  ROMA.  By  W.  W.  Stoet.  Third  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  . . . Mr.  Dyce’s  edition  is  a great 
work,  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  for  the  present  it  contains  the  standard  text.” 

Times,  January  20,  1864. 

THE  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  A New  Edition,  to  be  completed  in  8 vols.  demy  8vo. 
each  lOs. 

This  Edition  is  not  a mere  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  in  1857  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
will  present  a text  very  materially  altered  and  amended  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a 
large  body  of  critical  Notes,  almost  entirely  new,  and  with  a Glossary,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Foet,  his  allusions  to  customs,  &c.,  will  be  fully  explained. 

To  be  published  every  alternate  Month.  [Vol.  V.  tn  December. 


NEW  NOVELS 

To  be  had  at  all  Libraries. 


WHYTE  MELVILLE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BROOKES  of  BRIDLEMERE.  Second 

Edition,  3 vols. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALADS  NEW  NOVEL. 

QUITE  ALONE.  3 vols. 


THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LINDISFARN  CHASE.  3 vols. 


CHARLES  CLARKE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WINNER?  3 vols. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER  ? Vol.  I.  With  20 

Illustrations. 

NEW  SEA  STORY. 

CAPTAIN  HERBERT.  3 vols. 


MRS.  HAMERTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

JEANNE  LARAGUAY.  1 vol. 


COLONEL  WALMSLEY’S 

CHASSEUR  D’AFRIQUE ; and  other  Tales.  With 

Photographic  Illustrations.  1 vol. 


NEW  WORKS. 


LOUIS  SPOHR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Translated  from  the  German.  1 vol.  8vo.  price  14s. 


THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Second  Series.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson.”  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON  : Selections  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s 
Magazine  ” and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  8vo.  9s. 


EVENINGS  on  the  ^THAMES ; or,  Serene 

Hours,  and  what  they  Require.  By  Kbkeoi  Henry  Digby.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols.  fop.  8vo.  15s. 

5 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  on  the  TRACTARIAN 

MOVEMENT,  A.D.  1833 — 184.').  By  Frederick  Oakedey,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Priest 
and  Canon  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; formerly  Fellow  of  Baliol  College. 
1 vol.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

6 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the 

COMMONPLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Whately.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
The  Additions,  separately,  2s. 

7 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  ROMAN  EM- 

PIRE  : the  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  Year  1864.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Mbritale,  B.D.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


TUSCAN  SCULPTORS  : their  Lives,  Works, 

and  Times.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs. 
By  Charles  C.  Perkins.  2 vols.  imperial  8vo.  [On  January  5. 


LAST  WINTER  in  ROME,  and  other 

ITALIAN  CITIES.  By  C.  R,  Weld,  Author  of  “ The  Pyrenees,  West  and. 
East,"  &c.  With  a Portrait  of  “ Stella,"  and  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  [On  January  §. 

10 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 

of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  B.  H.  Leckt,  M.A. 
2 vols.  8vo.  [,Nearly  ready. 

THE  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian 

System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison 
Stirling.  2 vols.  8vo.  [On  January  5. 

THE  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and 

the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE  ; or,  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  dk 
Bunsen.  2 vols.  8vo.  [On  January  5. 


13 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS,  People’s  Edition,  to  be  published  in  4 Monthly  Parts,  crown  8vo. 
price  Is.  each.  Part  I.  on  January  2,  1865. 

***  Uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of 
England  just  completed. 


14 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  the  late  WILLIAM 

WILBERFORCE,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York  during  nearly  Thirty 
Years ; with  brief  Notices  of  some  of  his  Personal  Friends  and  Contemporaries. 
By  John  S.  Harford,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised.  1 vol.  post 
8yo.  7s.  [On  December  22. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH.  By 

SouTHWOOD  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  New  Plates.  8vo.  15s. 


16 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  DINING;  or.  Corpu- 
lency and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered.  From  the  French  of  Brillat- 
Savarin,  by  L.  F.  Simpson,  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  -3s.  6d. 

17 

MODERN  WHIST  EXPLAINED. 

SHORT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth 

Edition,  newly  and  completely  revised  ; with  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Modern  Scientific  Game,  by  Professor  P.  12mo.  [On  December  22. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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GKIFFITH  & FAREAN’S 

UEW  ILLtJSTKATED  -WORKS  EOB  THE  YOTTEG. 


MEERY  SONGS  for  LITTLE  VOICES.  The  Words  by 

Mrs.  Broderip  and  Thomas  Hood  ; set  to  Music  by  Thomas  Murby.  ‘With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

CROSSPATOH,  the  CRICKET,  and  the  COUNTERPANE : 

a Patchwork  of  Story  and  Song:.  By  Frances  Freei.ino  Broderip.  Illustrated  by 
her  Brother,  Thomas  Hood.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

ECHOES  of  an  OLD  BELL ; and  other  Tales  of  Fairy  Lore. 

By  the  Hon.  Augusta  Bbthell.  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Keyl.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.j  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

EUN  and  EARNEST;  or,  Rhymes  with  Reason.  ByDAECx 

W.  Thompson,  Author  of  ‘ ‘ Nursery  Nonsense  ; or,  Rhymes  without  Reason,”  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  Bennett,  Cloth,  3s.  ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

A WEEK  by  THEMSELVES.  By  Emilia  Maeeyat  Norris. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  EnwARns.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  j coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

HACCO  the  DWARF;  or,  the  Tower  on  the  Mountain;  and 

other  Tales.  By  Lady  Lushington.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PILGRIMAGE : a Woodland  Story,  By 

M.  Betham  Edwards.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HAPPY  HOLIDAYS ; or.  Brothers  and  Sisters  at 

Home.  By  Emma  Davenport.  Frontispiece  by  F.  Gilbert.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.; 
gilt  edges,  3s. 

PICTURES  of  GIRL  LIFE.  By  Catharine  A.  Howell, 

Frontispiece  by  F.  Eltze.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. : gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  : a Short  Account  of  the  Structure  of 

Plants.  With  colour  ed  Engravings.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SPEOTROPIA ; or.  Surprising  Spectral  Blusions,  showing 

Ghosts  everywhere,  and  of  any  Colour.  By  J.  H.  Brown.  Fourth  Edition,  4to.  2s.  6d. 
***  K’o  Apparatus  required. 

NURSERY  NONSENSE ; or.  Rhymes  without  Reason.  By 

D’Arct  W,  Thompson.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Charles  Bennett.  Second  Edition, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.;  coloured,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  » 

OLD  NURSE’S  BOOK  of  RHYMES,  JINGLES,  and 

DITTIES.  With  90  Illustrations  by  C.  Bennett.  New  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

HISTORIOxlL  ACTING  CHARADES,  By  the  Author  of 

“ Cat  and  Dog.”  Extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

HOME  AhlUSEMENTS:  a choice  Collection  of  Riddles, 

Charades,  Conundrums,  Parlour  G^mes,  Forfeits,  &c.  New  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 


GRIFFITH  & FARRAN,  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


POPULAR  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


THE  STORY  of  KING  ARTHUR  and  hia  KNIGHTS  of  the 

ROUND  TABLE,  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Thomas.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. ; cloth,  9s. 

“The  story  of  King  Arthur  will  never  die,  while  there  are  Englishmen  to  study,  and 
English  boys  to  devour  its  tales  of  adventure.”— Pre/oce. 

MEMORABLE  BATTLES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  Where 

Fought,  Why  Fought,  and  their  Results.  By  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

ILLUSTRATED,  PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

LUKE  ASHLEIGH ; or.  School  Life  in  Holland.  By  Alfeed 

Elwes. 

GUY  RIVERS ; or,  a Boy’s  Struggles  in  the  Great  World.  By 

Elwes. 

TRUE  BLUE ; a Seaman  of  the  Old  School,  By  Kingston. 
PETER  the  WHALER.  By  Kingston, 

FRED  MARKHAM  in  RUSSIA.  By  Kingston. 

LOST  in  CEYLON.  By  Dalton. 

THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  By  Dalton. 

NEPTUNE’S  HEROES ; or.  The  Sea  Kings  of  England.  By 

Adams. 

TALES  of  LANCASTRIAN  TIMES,  By  the  Rev.  P.  H. 

Dunston.  


GRIFFITH  & FARRAN,  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


ILLUMINATED  GIFT-BOOKS 

FOB 

CHRISTMAS,  WEDDING,  OR  BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS. 

Every  page  richly  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Designs  by  Samuel  Stanesby. 

THE  FLORAL  GIFT:  an  Illuminated  Souvenir.  Small  4to. 

cloth  elegant,  14s.;  morocco  extra,  2Is. 

APHOHISMS  of  tlie  W^ISE  and  GOOD,  (Uniform  witb. 

Shakespeare’s  Household  Words.)  Cloth  elegant,  9s.;  Turkey  morocco  antique,  14s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.  Cloth  elegant, 

price  9s.;  Turkey  morocco,  I5s. 

THE  WISDOM  of  SOLOMON,  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Small  4to.  cloth  elegant,  14s.;  calf  extra,  18s.;  morocco  antique,  21s. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  SOUVENIR.  Small  4to.  illuminated 

cloth,  12s.  6d.;  Turkey  morocco  antique,  18s. 

THE  BRIDAL  SOUVENIR : containing  the  Choicest  Thoughts 

of  the  Best  Authors.  Elegantly  bound  in  white  and  gold,  21s. 

UGHl  for  the  PATH  of  IjIFE  : from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Small  4to.  cloth  elegant,  I2s.;  calf,  gilt  edges,  14s.;  morocco  antique,  18s. 


CHRISTMAS  AID  IE¥  TEAR  &IET-B00KS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

WARD  & LOCK. 


DALZEELS’  ILLUSTRATED  GOLDShHTH,  comprising  the 

“Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “ The  Traveller,”  “The  Deserted  Village,”  “The  Haunch  of 
Venison,”  “The  Captivity:  an  Oratorio,”  “Retaliation,”  “Miscellaneous  Poems,” 
“ The  Good-Natured  Man,”  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  a Sketch  of  the  Lite  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,”  by  II.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  with  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G.  J. 
Pinwell.  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Complete  in  1 vol.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d, ; 
bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  10s.  6d.;  or  beautifully  bound  in  morocco  and 
full  gilt,  21s,  [Just  ready. 

“ Writing  to  the  point  of  art,  we  find  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  illustrated  books,  of  the 
popular  sort,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” — Athenasu7n,  October  29,  1864. 

N.B Dalziels’  Goldsmith  contains  the  “ Captivity,”  and  several  Epilogues,  &c.,  omitted  in 

some  Editions. 

DALZIELS’  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

(Uniform  with  Dalziels’  “ Goldsmith.”)  With  upwards  of  100  Pictures,  by  J.  E. 
Millais, R.A.,  J.  Tenniel,J.D.  Watson,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  A.  B.  Houghton,  and  T.  Daiziel, 
and  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  To  be  completed  in  2 vols.  Vol.  I.  4to.  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

“ The  designs  are  wrought  in  a broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit,  have 
a force  that  makes  them  welcome.  We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy  work,” 

Aiherueum. 

“ Vigorous  in  the  handling,  and  powerful  in  general  efiect,  the  execution  of  this  series  of 
engravings  must  be  pronounced  masterly.”— Art  Journal. 

CHRISTMAS  with  the  POETS : a Collection  of  Songs,  Carols, 

and  Descriptive  Verses  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas,  from  the  An^lo-Norman 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  53  tinted  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Initial  Letters 
and  other  Ornaments  printed  in  Gold,  and  with  Frontispiece  in  Colours.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth, 
gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  and  the  side  panelled  in  gold  on  white  and  other  colours,  15s. 

[.Now  ready  ^ 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOB  BOYS. 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY  BOOK  of  SPORTS,  PASTIMES, 

GAMES,  and  AMUSEMENTS.  374  pp.  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5s, 

“ A better  book  of  the  kind  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a day.”— AtZicnceum. 


THE  BIBLE  ALBUM;  or.  Sacred  Truths  Illustrated  by  the 

Poets.  Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in  tints  by  Edmund  Evans,  4to.  extra  cloth,  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  21s.  [Now  ready. 

OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.  Illustrated  with  50  Engravings 

from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph  Nash,  George 
Thomas,  John  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  4to. 
gilt  sides  and  edges,  21s.  [Recently  published. 


SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  by  the  POETS.  4to.  illustrated 

with  Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster.  New  Edition,  extra  cloth  gilt  and  gilt 
edges,  12s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 


POETS’  WIT  and  HUMOUR.  With  100  Blustrations  by 

Charles  Bennett  and  George  Thomas.  New  Edition,  4to.  cloth,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  • 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  15s.  [Just  ready. 

AN  EXCELLENT  SCHOOL  GIFT-BOOK. 

PEARLS  from  the  POETS.  A Collection  of  Specimens  of 

the  Works  of  Celebrated  Writers,  with  Biographical  Notices.  Fcp.  4to.  superbly  illus- 
trated, and  printed  on  toned  paper,  elegantly  bound  iu  extra  ciuth,  full  gilt  sides  and 
edges,  12s. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  ANIMALS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.  By  Haeeison  Weie.  Small  4to. 

numerous  large  Illustrations,  fancy  wrapper  in  colours,  boards,  half  cloth,  3s.  6d Ditt,o, 

with  Illustrations  printed  in  colours,  boards,  lialf  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s Ditto,  half 

coloured,  red  edges,  5s Ditto,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured,  7s.  6d.— Ditto,  plain  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  full  gilt  sides,  5s.  ready. 

WILD  ANIMALS  and  their’  HOMES.  Ecp.  folio,  large 

coloured  Blustrations,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress,  strongly  bound,  half  cloth,  fancy 
wrapper,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 

Uniform  with  the  Above, 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  and  their  HABITS.  Coloured 

Blustrations,  6s.  [Nearly  ready. 


ANIMALS,  WILD  and  DOMESTIC.  The  two  preceding' 

Works  bound  together  in  1 large  volume,  half  cloth,  10s.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


BOYS’  OWN  SEA  STORIES ; or,  Adventures  of  a Sailor. 

Extra  cloth,  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges.  5s.  [Now  ready. 

Full  of  daring  incident— just  the  book  for  boys. 

A SUNDAY  BOOK  FOB  CHILDREN. 

HALE-HOURS  with  the  BIBLE  ; or.  Scripture  Scenes  and 

Characters,  described  in  a Simple  and  Attractive  Form,  suitable  for  Young  Children. 
150  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s.;  coloured,  gilt  edges,  9s. 


THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  of  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 

Old  Testament.  4to.  numerous  Illustrations.  Fancy  wrapper  in  colours,  boards,  half 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  Ditto,  half-coloured,  red  edges,  5s.  Ditto,  coloured,  gilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 

[Just  ready. 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  of  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES. 

New  Testament.  Boards,  half  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Ditto,  half-coloured,  red  edges,  5s.  Ditto, 
coloured  boards,  half  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


MILNER’S  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  : being  a Series  of  Maps, 

Illustrative  of  Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Milner,  M.A.,F.R.G.S.  The  Maps  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography  constructed 
and  corrected  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S.  30s. ; half-morocco,  35s. 


WARD  and  LOOK’S  Well-timed  SERIES  of  SELECT 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  VOLUMES,  Illustrated,  suitable  for  Presents  and  School 
Prizes,  and  especially  adapted  for  Young  People.  Each  Volume  beautifully  Illustrated, 
well  printed,  efficiently  edited,  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides,  back, 
and  edges. 

***  14  Volumes  now  ready.  For  List,  see  Catalogue,  gratis  on  application. 

AN  ELEGANT  AND  APPROPRIATE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT— THE  PICTORIAL 
FAMILY  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 

THE  PICTORIAL  EDITION  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 

PRAYER,  according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  together 
with  the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons;  to  which  are  added.  Original  Notes  and  an  Introductory  History  of  the 
Liturgy.  With  700  Illustrations,  Initial  Letters,  and  other  Ornaments,  adapted  from 
Pictures  by  Rubens,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  others.  Imperial  8vo.  antique  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  red  edges,  12s.;  extra  binding,  gilt  on  side  and  edges,  15s.;  morocco  antique,  gilt 
edges,  21s.  [Now  ready. 

THE  FAMILY  GIFT-BOOK  LIBRARY.  17  Blustrated 

Volumes,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  each,  3s.  6d.  For  List,  see  Catalogue,  gratis  on  appli- 
cation. 

N.B.  For  many  other  Books  suitable  for  Presents  see  Catalogue,  gratis  on  application,  or  free 
by  post  for  One  Penny. 


GBirriTH  & FARRAN,  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHCECHYARD. 
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AN  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  PEOFESSOR 

AYTOUN’S  LAYS  of  the  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS.  Designed  by  J.  Noel  Paton» 
R.S.A.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  John  Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  W. 
Whymper,  J.  Cooper,  W.  T.  Green,  Dalziels  Brothers,  E.  Evans,  J«  Adam,  &«.  Small 
ito.  printed  on  toned  pai>er,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21e. 


THE  BOOK  of  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Bon  GtAultiee. 

With  Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowauill.  EigUtli  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

THE  BALLADS  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  Professor 

Avtoun.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  12s. 

THE  COUESE  of  TIME:,  a Poem.  By  Eobeet 

PoLtoK.  With  Portrait  and  Life  of  the  Author.  6s. 


AN  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  the  ABOVE,  by 

Birket  Foster,  Tenniel,  &c.  Bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21s. 


POETICAL  WOEKS  of  MES.  HEMANS.  1 vol. 

8vo.  12s.  6d.  Another  Edition,  6 vols.  24s. 

COENELIUS  O’DOWD  upon  MEN  and  WOMEN, 

and  other  Things  in  General.  Post  8vo.  10^.  6d. 

ESSAYS  on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  From  the 

“ Saturday  Review.*’  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


CAXTONIANA : a Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature, 

and  Manners.  By  SirE.  Bulwbr  Lvxxon.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21b. 


LIBEAEY  EDITION  of  SIE  E.  BULWEE  LYT- 

TON’S  NOVELS,  41  vols.  Of  a convenient  and  handsome  form,  crown  8vo.;  printed 
from  a large  and  readable  type,  each  6s.  (to  be  had  separately). 


POEMS  and  BALLADS  of  SCHILLEE.  Translated 

by  Sir  E.  B.  Lyxton,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


(xEOEOE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  Cheap  Editions,  each 

in  I Toi.  6s. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

SCENES  OF  CLEBICAL  LIFE,  and  SILAS  MABNEB. 

CHEONICLES  of  CAELINUFOED.  . 

I.  SALEM  CHAPEL.  1 vol.  5s. 

II.  THE  RECTOR,  and  THE  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY.  4s. 

EECEEATIONS  of  CHEISTOPHEE  NOETH.  By 

Professor  WinsoN.'-  Cheap  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 


TALES.  By  Professor  Wilson.  Comprising  ‘‘The 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  ” The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,”  and  “The 
Foresters.”  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TALES  from  “BLACKWOOD.”  12  vols.  each  Is.  6d.; 

or  bound  in  6 vols.  18s. 


AN  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  TOM  CEINULE’S 

LOG.  By  Stanfield,  Weir,  Skelton,  Walker,  &c.  Engraved  by  Whymper.  Crown  8vo. 
bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

AN  ILLUSTEATED  EDITION  of  ME.  WAEEEN’S 

DIAEY  of  a LATE  PHYSICIAN.  7a.  6d. 


THE  BOOK-HUNTEE,  &c.  By  John  Hill  Bueton. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  EOYAL  ATLAS  of  MODEEN  UEOOEAPHY. 

C‘‘  The  best  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.”_2’iwies.)  In  a Series  of 
entirely  original  and  authentic  Maps.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  the  “ Physical  Atlas,”  &c.  With  a complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each 
Map,  comprising  nearly  150.000  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas.  Imp.  folio, half-bound  in 
russia  or  morocco,  id  15s.  6d. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  NATUEAL  PHENO- 

MENA.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  A New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
consisting  of  35  folio  Plates,  27  smaller  ones,  printed  in  Colours,  with  135  pages  of  Letter- 
press,  and  Index. 


THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS.  Eeduced  from  the  Impe- 

rial  Folio.  Imp.  4to.  half-bound  morocco,  £2  12s.  6d. 

ATLAS  of  ASTEONOMY.  Comprising  a complete 

Series  of  Elustrertions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  Ai.ex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind.  Beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Imp.  4to.  half-bound  morocco, 
■nrirft  21f?.  * 


SIE  AECHIBALD  ALISON’S  HISTOEY  of 

EUBOPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Eevolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
(1789-1815).  Library  Edition,  14  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  £10  lOs.  Another  Edition 
20  vols.  crown  8vo.  f6.  People’s  Edition,  13  vols.  crown  8vo.  £2  1 Is. 

THE  SCOT  ABEOAD,  and  the  ANCIENT  LEAGUE 

with  FRANCE.  By  John  Hill  Burton.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

MISS  AGNES  STEICKLAND’S  LIFE  of  MAEY 

QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  5vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  £2  12s.  6d. 

MISS  AGNES  STEICKLAND’S  LIVES  of  the 

QUEENS  of  SCOTLAND.  8 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  £4  4s, 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 

♦- — — 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Poems  by  Jean  Inoelow,  the  Hou.  Mrs.  Norton,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, Dora  Orbenwbll. 
the  Author  of  *‘  John  Halifax,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel,  2Is. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

“ Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  21s. 

EOBINSON  CEUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 

THE  PAEABLES  of  OUE  LOED.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIEKET  FOSTEE’S  PICTUEES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Taylor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by  William  BCarvey. 
8 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  by  Hbnrv  Southgate.  With  Illustrations  1^  J.  D. 
Watson,  7s.  6d. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

SIE  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Eattlebeain.  With  50 

Comical  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

BUL WEE’S  POETICAL  WOEKS.  7s.  6d. 
j BULWEE’S  DEAMATIC  WOEKS.  6s. 
EOUTLEDGE’S  EVEEY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Routledoe.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s.;  or,boundinhalf  calf,  9s. 

THE  VICTOEIA  HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Arthur  Bailey  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 

MOTLEY’S  EISE  and  FALL  of  the  DUTCH 

BEPUBLIC.  6s. 

THE  WHITE  BEUNSWICKEES ; or,  Eeminiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations  by  A,  W.  Bayes,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTUEES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.;  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  Illustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  lOs.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Et.tza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTUEE-BOOK  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTUEE  SCEAP-BOOK.  With 

600  Illustrations,  5s. 

ANDEESEN’S  FAIEY  TALES.  With  80  lUustrations, 

price  6s.;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  9s. 

FEEAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  E.  M.  Ballantyne, 

With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 lUustrations,  3s,  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or.  Pictures  of  Eeal  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d, 

THE  GOLDEN  HAEP.  With  52  Illustrations  by 
EVEEY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  lUus- 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGEIM’S  PEOGEESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 lUiistrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d.  " 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Eev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLOEENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOE  of  PAEIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN;  or,  the  King’s  Butterfly;  on  which  the 

New  Play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded.  ]s. 

EIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 
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ILLUSTKATED  WOEKS 


CH  RISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


LATER  PENCILLINGS  from  PUNCH.  By 

John  Leech,  with  Notes  by  Mark  Lemon,  and  a Portrait  of  Mr. 
Leech.  4to.  cloth,  21s. 

EARLY  PENCILLINGS  from  PUNCH.  By 

John  Leech.  4to.  cloth,  21s. 

PICTURES  of  LIFE  and  CHARACTER  from 

the  COLLECTION  of  ME.  PUNCH.  By  John  Leech.  Vo1s.I.  toIV. 
each  12s. 

YOUNG  TROUBLESOME  ; or,  Master 

Jacky’s  Holidays.  Bj'  John  Leech.  Price,  plain,  5s.  6d.  5 coloured, 
price  7s.  6d. 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR.  13 

Coloured  Engravings  by  John  Leech.  14s. 

HANDLEY  CROSS;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks’  Hunt. 

17  Coloured  Engravings  by  John  Leech.  18s. 

ASK  MAMMA.  13  Coloured  Engravings  by 

John  Leech.  14s. 

PLAIN  or  RINGLETS.  13  Coloured  Engrav- 

ings by  John  Leech.  14s. 

THE  COMIC  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Gilbert  A.  A’Beckett.  20  Coloured  Engravings  by  John 
Leech.  12s. 

THE  COMIC  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By 

Gilbert  A.  A’Beckett.  10  Coloured  Engravings  by  John  Leech. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

CARTOONS  from  PUNCH.  By  John  Ten- 

niel.  With  Notes  by  Mark  Lemon.  Polio,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  FOREIGN  TOUR  of  MESSRS.  BROWN, 

JONES,  and  ROBINSON.  By  Richard  Doyle.  4to.  cloth,  21s. 

MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the  ENGLISH. 

By  Richard  Doyle  and  Percival  Leigh.  Half-bound  morocco,  15s. 

ONCE  A WEEK  : an  Illustrated  Miscellany 

of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Popular  Information.  11  vols.  royal 
8vo.  cloth,  each  7s.  6d. 

NATURE-PRINTED  BRITISH  FERNS: 

being  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ferns 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Tlie 
Figures  Nature-Printed  by  Henry  Bradbury.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  £3. 


BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  ON  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

THE  DOBBS  FAMILY  in  AMERICA.  By 

Our  Own  “Special”  Correspondent.  1vol.  10s.  6d. 

[Heady. 

*,*  This  remarkable  Volume  comprises  a true  and  particular  account 
of  the  Men  in  OfBce — Civil,  Military,  and  Political — the  Evening 
Reunions,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Peculiarities  of  Society  in  general, 
but  especially  of  Washington  and  New  York,  as  seen  from  the 
Diplomatic  point  of  view. , 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Denis  Donne,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 

price  31s.  6d.  [77ds  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

BROKEN  to  HARNESS:  a Story  of  English 

Domestic  Life.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Second  Edition,  ready. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ A better  work  of  fiction  has  not  for  many  a week  come  under  our  notice.  From  beginning 
to  end  we  have  read  it  with  lively  interest.” — itlLeiiceum,  November  26. 

” It  is  a spirited,  effective  tale  of  to-day,  full  of  people  one  understands.  Of  the  shoals 
of  novels  now  pouring  into  Mudie’s,  ‘ Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  for  sheer  readableness  by  far  the 
hQBt."—Spectator,  November  26. 

” Once  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  has  been  read.” 

Morning  Star^  November  16. 

“To  any  one  acquainted  with  London  life  * Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  a photographic  gallery. 

Reader y November  26. 

SINGED  MOTHS.  By  C.  J.  Collins,  Author 

of  “ SackvUle  Chase,”  “ The  Man  in  Chains,”  &c.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  LIEUT.  WARNEFOBD,  R.N. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Tales  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  &c.  2 vols.  21s.  [Ready. 


MAGGIE  BELL.  By  Warwick  Holme,  Author 

of  “ The  Mortons  of  Bardom.”  2 vols.  21s.  [Ready. 


NEW  WORK  ON  FIELD  SPORTS. 

THE  TEXAN  RIFLE  HUNTER;  or,  Field 

Sports  on  the  Prairie.  By  Captain  El.'ICk;,  late  of  the  Texan  Rifle 
Rangers.  1 vml.  10s.  6d.  [On  Wednesday. 

N.B.  The  Adventures  in  this  Book  are  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  amid  scenes  where  the  Sportsman  has  to  rely  upon  his  gun 
and  his  own  alertness  for  safety. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY 
AUDLEY’S  SECRET,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.B.— -Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off ; the  Fifth 
Edition  is  just  ready. 

HISTORIC  BYEWAYS.  By  Sir  C.  F.  Las- 

CELLES  Wraxall,  Bart.  2 vols.  21s. 

CASPAR  TRENCHARD.  By  Bracebridge 

Hemyxg.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

ECCENTRIC  PERSONAGES.  By  William 

Russell,  LL.D.  2 vols.  21s. 

DWELLERS  on  the  THRESHOLD.  A new 

Work  on  Magic  and  Magicians.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Ad.ams. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

ASKERDALE  PARK:  a Novel.  By  a Cler- 

gyman. 2 vols.  21s. 


THE  BEE-HUNTERS.  By  Gustave  Aimard. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 


MARTIN  TOBIN.  By  Lady  Campbell. 

3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

MEXICO : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

“We  wish  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  conscientious  industry  it  displays,  the  philosophic 
views  it  contains,  and  the  tone  of  philanthropy  which  pervades  it.”— rimes,  December  8,  1864. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 
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S.  0.  BEETON’S 


MMUICEIEITTS  EOR  CMISTIAS  AED  THE 


EE¥  YEAH. 


BEETOW’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL,  Fiftli  Season. 

NUMBER  SEVEN.  The  Story  of  Some- 

body’s  Son,  In  7 Parts. 

General  Contents. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  TALES,  Translated  from  the  Original  Chinese  MSS.  looted  by  the  Writers 
at  the  Sacking  of  His  Celestial  Majesty’s  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin.  By  Augustus 
Mavhew  and  The  Odd  Boy.  Illustrated  from  the  Original  by  William  Brunton. 

BOADICEA  the  BEAUTIFUL;  or,  Harlequin  JuMus  Caisar  and  the  Delightful  Druid:  a 
Sensational  Pantomime  Ibrthe  Theatre  Koyal,  Back  Drawing-Koom,  By  F.  C.  Burnand, 
Author  of  “Sappho;  or,  Look  before  you  Leap,”  “Orpheus;  or.  The  Magic  Lyre,”  &c. 
The  Harlequinade  by  F.  A.  Marshall.  Illustrated  by  William  Brunton. 

A VACATION  RAMBLE.  From  the  Original  MS.  in  thePossession  of  Master  Tom’sFamily. 
By  Florence  Claxton. 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  the  COURT  of  KING  CHRISTMAS:  b^ng  aBrief  Outline  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Ceremonial  Observances  thereof,  and  Directions  for  the  Deportment 
of  Visitors  thereto.  By  T.  Hood.  Illustrated  by  John  Gordon  Thomson. 

FOUR  SENSATION  NOVELS 

QUINTILIA  the  QUADRIGAMIST  ; or,  the  Heir  and  the  Hounds. 

MAURORA  MAUDELEY  ; or,  Bigamy  and  Buttons. 

PRINVILLIERS  the  POISONER  ; or,  the  Live  Coal  and  the  Deadly  Cup. 

’ARRY  the  ’EARTLESS  ; or,  a Bad  Brother’s  Aim  and  End. 

FOUR  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  SLANG  DICTIONARY.  By  T.  Hood. 

NONSENSE  PAGES.  By  W.  Brunton. 

SCIENTIFIC  researches,  EXPERIMENTS,  and  DISCOVERIES  of  TOM’S  COUSIN 
SAM  during  the  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS.  By  John  Gordon  Thomson. 

A FEW  MORE  AMUSEMENTS. 

CHARADES,  CONUNDRUMS,  ENIGMAS,  &c.  By  Frances  Freelino  Broderif  and 
Others. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  The  Odd  Boy. 

A HANDSOME  ILLUMINATED  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1865.  Printed  in  Colours  by  “W.  Diokes,  after  a Design  by  Albert  Warren. 
Edited  by  the  Publisher. 

On  December  20,  the  JANUARY  DOUBLE  NUMBER,  Is.  (by  post.  Is.  4d.)  of 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 

JilAGAZINE.  Beginning  a New  Series,  to  be  continued  Monthly  (including 
the  Literature,  Fashion-Plates,  and  Berlin  Patterns  hitherto  published  and 
sold  separately  as  “ The  Supplement”). 

Contents  of  the  Janttary  Double  Number  ; 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FOUR  CONTINUOUS  STORIES: 

Gilmour’s  Ward. 

A Chat  with  Dulcy. 

For  Valour. 

The  Countess’s  Coiffure. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

FA3IILI4R  LINES:  “Ohl  the  Maids  of  Merry  England.”  With  Illustration  by  Adelaide 
Claxton, 

HELEN  FAUCIT. 

STRIKING  TWELVE  AT  KILGOON;  a Christmas  Tale. 

THE  FASHIONS.  By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

CHRISTMAS  LITERATURE:  What  is  Read,  and  What  is  Looked  At. 

MADAME’S  PILGRIMAGE:  a Tale  of  Country  Circles. 

OPERAS,  ORATORIOS,  AND  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

LA  MODE,— A News-Letter  from  Paris,  containing  an  Account  of  the  latest  Changes  in  the 
Dresses  and  Toilette  of  Ze  Beau  Monde. 

Also, 

A COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  (Octavo)  of  a Lady’s  Ball  and  a Dinner  Dress,  and  of 
a Little  Girl’s  Evening  Dress,  in  an  entirely  new  style,  for  Juvenile  Parties. 

A SECOND  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  (Large  Quarto),  illustrating  Two  New 
Styles  of  Morning  and  Walking  Dresses. 

A BERLIN  PATTERN,  painted  by  hand,  for  the  Back  and  Seat  (complete)  of  a Drawing- 
room Lounging-Chair. 

NEW  DANCE  MUSIC,  printed  separately  from  the  Magazine,  and  inclosed  in  a handsomely 
engraved  Wrapper:— New  Waltz,  New  Set  of  Quadrilles  {Les  Dames  de  laHalle\  the 
Original  T.ancers,  New. 

AN  IMMENSE  SHEET  OF  FINE  TISSUE  PAPER,  I yard  4 inches  long  and  2 feet  6 inches 
broad,  containing  a Braiding  or  Appliqu4  Design  traced  thereon,  ready,  without  further 
arrangement,  for  trimming  the  full  Skirt,  Epaulette,  and  Cuffs  of  a Lady’s  Dress. 

THE  FULL-SIZED  PATTERN  for  Cutting-Out  and  Making  the  IMOGEN  SASH. 

THE  FULL-SIZED  PATTERN  for  Cutting-Out  and  Making  the  JULIET  FICHU. 

(Both  the  Imogen  Sash  and  the  Juliet  Fichu  will  be  found  very  useful  at  the  present  season.) 

THE  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS  comprise  Four  Patterns  for  Josephine  Ceintures.  1 

THE  FASHION  ENGRAVINGS  comprise  the  Josephine  Ceinture— Merino  Dress— Child’s 
Striped  Cloak  and  Paletdt— Three  Cashmere  Scarfs— Travelling  Hood— Juliet  Fichu- 
Morning  Dress— Morning  Wrapper  in  Checked  Flannel— Child's  Garden  Hood— Quilted 
Evening  Cape— Seventeen  Illustrations  of  Artificial  Hair  for  Coiffures— Three  Ceintures— 
Nine  Illustrations  of  the  Newest  Boots  and  Shoes— Six  Head-Dresses  for  Morning  and 
Evening- Two  Half-Page  Cuts  of  the  Toilettes  of  the  Month— The  Ural  Jacket,  &c.— 
Knitted  Boots— Four  Designs  for  Braiding  or  Appliqui?— Three  Patterns  for  Cashmere 
Scarfs  — Crochet  Purse— Child’s  Crochet  Paletdt— Knitted  Muffatee —Handkerchief 
Corners,  with  Initials  and  Monograms— Two  Braid  Trimmings— Banner  Screen— Berlin 
Pattern  for  the  same— Two  New  Stitches  in  Crochet  k Tricoter— Two  New  Patterns  for 
Wool-work- Foot-Muff  in  Crochpt  h.  Tricoter  (Four  Illustrations)— Pattern  in  Drawn 
Linen— Netting  for  Window  Curtains— Bead  Cigar-Case. 


In  time  for  Christmas  Day,  No.  I.  One  Penny,  of 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN.  To  be 

continued  in  Penny  Weekly  Numbers  and  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts. 

Contents  oe  No.  I. 

THE  COMMENCEMENTS  OF  THREE  SERIAL  TALES: 

David  Garrick. 

Are  they  his  Daughters? 

The  Inquest. 

THE  STORY  OF  MORLEY  GRANGE. 

LIFE  IN  A FRENCH  FAMILY. 

LIGHT  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

THE  YANKEE  YOUNG  LADY. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.  Poem. 

MINDING  BABY.  Poem. 

MUSIC,  by  the  Zinoographic  Process:  Kindly  Greeting  Waltz— 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (with  Words). 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN.  New  Book. 

THE  FASHIONS. 

HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

Also, 

Engravings  of  Dress  and  Fashion— Needlework  Designs— A great  Sheet  of  Patterns,  showing 
how  to  Cut-Out  and  Make  an  Andalusian  Jacket.  ** 

Also, 

A charming  Picture,  printed  in  Colours  after  "W.  L.  Thomas,  called 
MINDING  BABY. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimen  Pages  sent  immediately,  on  application  to  the 
Publisher  of  THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

This  Edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume  includes  a Series  of  Biblical  Cartoons  by  the  best 
Artists  of  the  day.  Rubrication  and  Floral  Ornamentation  have  been  introduced  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  volume.  In  regard  to  the  Notes,  every  Biblical  Autliority  h'is 
been  laid  under  tribute  to  elucidate  tJie  Sacred  Text.  Imp.  8vo.  handsomely  bound, cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  gilt  bock  and  sides,  rubricated  letters,  £3  3s.;  ditto,  ditto, 
morocco,  .£3  10s.;  ditto,  ditto,  best  morocco,  4s.  published. 


BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION.  Complete.  A to  Z,  comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History^ 
Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge,  Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Prorer 
Name.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  half  roan,  15s.;  half  calf,  18s.  6d.;  or 
3 vols.  cloth,  18s. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION;  comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  Etj'mology 
and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term.  Half  roan,  15s.;  half  calf,  18s.  Od.;  or  3 vols. 
cloth,  18s. 


BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

BIOGRAPHY.  Being  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Times,  with  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  every  Name.  Post  8vo.  half  roan,  7s.  6d. 


MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT.  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  ; with  entirely  new 
and  beautifully  coloured  Cookery  Plates,  showing  the  Modern  Modes  of  Serving  Dishes, 
and  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  300  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  half  roan,  7s.  6d.;  half  calf^ 
price  lOs.  6d. 


WILD  SPORTS  of  the  WORLD.  By  James 

Greenwood.  Superfine  Edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Maps  and  coloured  Plates,. 
and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author.  Tinted  and  coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

CURIOSITIES  of  SAVAGE  LIFE.  First 

Series.  By  the  Author  of  “Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured 
Plates,  and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

CURIOSITIES  of  SAVAGE  LIFE.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Author  of  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured. 
Plates,  and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

HOW  I WON  MY  SPURS  ; or,  a Boy’s 

Adventures  in  the  Barons’  Wars.  ByJ.G.  Edgar.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World," 

STORIES  of  the  WARS.  Being  Episodes  in 

the  Struggles  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
1574  to  1678.  By  John  Tillotson.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  separate  coloured  and  tinted  Plates* 
and  a profusion  of  Hlustratione,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  " How  I Won  My  Spurs,' 


CRESSY  and  POICTIERS  ; or,  the  Story  of 

the  Black  Prince’s  Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings  and  separate  tinted  Plates,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

WESTERN  LANDS  and  WESTERN 

WATERS.  By  F.Geksiackeb.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  well 
Jlllustrated,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME.  (Midsummer, 

1864.)  A Book  of  Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  the  Publisher.  5s- 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME.  (Christmas, 

1864.)  A Book  ofFact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  the  Publisher.  5s. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME 

Being  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Volumes  bound  in  one. 
separate  Plates,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  8s.  6d. 


for  1864. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  48 


THE  BOY’S  YEARLY  BOOK  for  1865. 

Deray  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  3s.  6d. 


A SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL.  Superfine 

Edition,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  4 Chromo-Lithographs,  and  many  Illus- 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND 

NEW  YEAR  GIFTS. 


TPIE  CORNHILL  GALLERY:  containing  100  Engravings, 

from  Drawings  on  Wood  (being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  the  “ CornhiU  Maga- 
zine In  one  handsome  volume,  richly  bound,  One  Guinea.  As  S^arate  Pictures,  in 
elegant  Portfolio,  One  Guinea. 

THE  LAKE  . COUNTRY.  By*  E.  Ltott  Luttoi^.  Hlus- 

trated  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  8c  Co.  on  tinted  paper,  and  richly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  One  Guinea. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  : its  History  and  Scenery.  By  JoHisr  R. 

Wise.  With  62  Views,  and  other  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  A New  Map  of  the 
Porest,  and  Geological  Sections.  Small  4to.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.  on  tinted 
paper,  and  superbly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  One  Guinea. 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEWS  of  SOCIETY.  16  Engravings  in  Outline, 

Designed  and  Drawn  by  Richard  DoynE.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Oblong  folio, 
half-bound,  15s. 

EGYPT,  NUBIA,  and  ETHIOPIA.  Illustrated  by  100  Stereo- 

pcopic  Photographs  ; with  Descriptions  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By  Joseph 
Bonumi,  P.R.S.L.  ; and  Notes  by  Samuel  Sharpe.  Small  4to.  elegantly  bound, 
£'6  3s. 

ICELAND  ; its  Scenes  and  Sagas.  By  Sabine  Baeing-Gould, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing  ; Member  of  the  Norse  Literary  Society. 
With  35  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Royal  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

LONDON  PEOPLE : Sketched  from  Life.  By  Chaeles 

Bennett.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  elegantly  bound,  7s.  6d. 

SHAKSPERE : bis  Birthplace  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By 

John  R.  Wise.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  By 
Captain  R.  H.  Gronow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  and  ANECDOTES  of  the  CAMP,  the 

COURT,  and  the  CLUBS,  at  the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.  By  Captain  R.  H. 
Gronow.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  comprising  the  First  and  Second  Series, 
1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ARISTOTLE.  A Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science,  including 

Analyses  of  Aristotle’s  Scientific  Writings.  By  Georoe  Henry  Lewes.  Demy  8vo.  15a, 

THE  LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  New 

Edition,  partly  re-wiitten.  With  a Portrait.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16a. 

QUEENS  of  SONG.  Being  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  Most 

Celebrated  Female  Vocalists  who  have  appeared  on  the  Lyric  Stage  from  the  Earliest 
Days  of  the  Opera  to  the  Present  Time.  To  which  is  added  a Chronological  List  of  all 
the  Operas  that  have  been  Performed  in  Europe.  By  Ellen  Cbeaihornb  Clayton. 
With  6 Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  32s. 


ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and  USE  of  the  BIBLE. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  With  Vignette  Illuetrations. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  crown  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  6s.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LAW  of  LITE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  D’Espinassoos, 
by  Harriet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

WOMEN  of  CHRISTIANITY  EXEMPLARY  for  ACTS  of 

PIETY  and  CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh,  Author  of  “Woman  in  France,”  &c. 
With  3 Steel  Portraits.  Cro-wn  8vo.  6s. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  O.  O. 

Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  superintendence,  by 
F.  E.  Bunnbtt.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  24s, 

SHAKESPEARE  CHARACTERS ; chiefly  those  Subordinate. 

A Series  of  Essays  on  the  Characters  in  the  Principal  Plays.  By  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke.  Demy  8vo.  I2s. 

THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETS ; from  Ciullo  D’AIcamo  to 

Dante  Alighieii  (1100,  1200,  1300).  Together  with  Dante’s  “ Vita  Nuova.”  Translated  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

LIFE  of  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  Mrs.  Gaskeli,.  With 

a Portrait  of  Miss  BronUQ  and  view  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.* 
morocco  elegant,  14s.  (A  Cheaper  Edition,  without  the  Portrait,  &c.  may  be  had,  fcp,  8vo! 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ; or  halt-bound  in  morocco,  with  marbled  edges,  6s.) 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Author  of 

“Transformation,”  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  &c.  New  Edition.  With  a PhotoeraDhic 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIOIiTS  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 

Each  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINOTON.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


SYLVIA’S  LOVERS.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  5 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A DARK  NIGHT’S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  '‘John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,”  &c.  With  6 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s, 


WOMAN  in  FRANCE  during  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Julia  HLavanagh.  With  8 Steel  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  MOORS  and  the  FENS.  By  E.  O.  Teafeokd.  With 

5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


AFTER  DtOIK.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  5 Blusteations. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MAUDE  TALBOT.  By  Holme  Lee.  With  5 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

FOR  THE  YOUKG. 

LITTLEHOPE  HALL.  By  Henrietta  Lady  Lhshington, 

Author  of  “ The  Happy  Home,’*  “ Hacco  the  Dwarf,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

LOST  among  the  AFEOHANS : being  the  Adventures  of  an 

English  Boy  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Belated  by  Himself.  With  & 
Illustrations  by  J.  Zweeker.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


CUSHIONS  and  CORNERS ; or,  Holidays  at  Old  Orchard. 

By  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene.  With  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


STORIES  of  the  APOSTLES  j their  Lives  and  Writings.  By 

Caroline  Hadley.  With  Frontispiece.  Demy  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

STORIES  of  OLD — First  Series.  Old  Testament  Narratives  for 

Young  Children.  By  Caroline  Hadley.  With  4 Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  demy  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

STORIES  of  OLD — Second  Series.  New  Testament  Narratives 

for  Young  Children,  By  Caroline  Hadlev.  With  4 Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  demy  18mo.  2s.  Cd. 

Large  Paper  Editions  of  “ Stories  of  Old  ’*  (with  7 Illustrations)  may  be  had,  each  3s.  6d. 


THE  ADVENTURES  of  ALE  AN ; or,  the  Magic  Amulet. 

By  John  Holme  Burrow,  B.A.  With  8 Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  TRUE,  PATHETIC  HISTORY  of  POOR  MATCH. 

By  i^oLME  Lee.  With  4 Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LEGENDS  from  FAIRYLAND.  By  Holme  Lee.  With 

8 Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  of  TUFLONOBO, 

and  his  Elfin  Company,  in  their  Journey  with  Little  Content  through  the  Enchanted 
Forest.  By  Holme  Lee.  With  8 Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


TUFLONOBO’S  JOURNEY  in  SEARCH  of  OGRES.  By 

Holme  Lee.  With  6 Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


CHILDREN’S  SAYINGS ; or,  Early  Life  at  Home.  By 

Caroline  Hadley.  With  4 Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 


MAUD  LATIMER.  By  the  Hon.  Augusta  Beikell.  With 

4 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


THE  KINO  of  the  GOLDEN  RIVER ; or,  the  Black  Brothers. 

A Legend  of  Stiria.  By  John  Buskin,  M.A.  With  22  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 
Fifth  Edition,  square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 


MODERN  PAINTERS.  By  Jobcn'  Ruskut,  M.A.  Complete 

in  5 vols.  imp.  8vo.  with  87  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  216  on  Wood,  chiefly  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author,  with  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  £8  6s.  6cl.  Each  Volume  may  be  had 
separately.  Vol.  I.  Of  General  Principles  and  of  Truth,  18s.  Vol.  II.  Of  tlie  Imaginative 
and  Theoretic  Faculties,  10s.  6d.  Vol- III.  Of  Many  Things;  with  18  IllusU-ations 
di’awn  by  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel,  38s.  Vol.  IV.  On  Mountain  Beauty  • with 
35  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and  116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author,  £2  lOs. 
Vol.  V.  Of  Leaf  Beauty— Of  Cloud  Beauty_Of  Ideas  of  Relation ; with  34  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  100  on  Wood  ; with  Index  to  the  5 vols.  £2  lOs.  * 


ROUND  the  EIRE.  Six  Stories.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

UNCLE  JACK,  the  FAULT  KILLER.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 

UNICA : a Story  for  a Sunday  Afternoon.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  By  John 

RnsKiN,  M.A.  With  14  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition,  imp.  8vo.  21s. 


OLD  GINGERBREAD  and  the  SCHOOLBOYS. 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 


With  4 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  RUSKIN,  M.A.  i WILLIE’S  BIRTHDAY:  Showing  how  a Little  Boy  did  what 

With  a Portrait.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.;  morocco  elegant,  12s.  | he  Liked,  and  how  he  Enjoyed  it.  With  4 niustrations.  Square  IGmo.  2s. 

IN  THE  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee.  Printed  in  antique  i WILLIE’S  REST : a Sunday  Story.  With  4 Illustrations. 

type,  ou  tinted  paper.  With  2 Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s.  * Square  16mo.  2s. 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE 

CORNHILL  GALLERY : 

CONTAINING 

ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS  FROM 
DRAWINGS  ON  WOOD 

(Being  Designs  for  the  Illustration  of  “ The  Cobnhill  Magazine  ”)• 


Price, 

In  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges One  Guinea. 

As  separate  Pictures,  in  elegant  Portfolio One  Guinea. 


EXAMINEE, 

Generations  hence,  the  Coknhh.l  Gallery  will  be  referred  to  as  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  taste  of  om:  day,  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  books  of  amusement. 
Never  were  woodcuts  more  carefully  and"  luxuriously  transferred  to  paper.  The 
CoRNHiLL  Gallery,  now  wonderfully  cheap,  will,  we  believe,  rise  in  market  value 
as  its  date  runs  back  into  the  past.  For  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  extant  illus- 
tration of  one  not  unimportant  section  of  the  Fine  Art  of  this  country  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

ILLUSTEATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

This  noble  volume  possesses  imusual  attractions  for  the  connoisseur  and  collector. 

OBSEEVEE. 

As  an  elegant  drawing-room  volume,  as  a pleasant  monument  of  many  agreeable 
tales,  and  as  a volume  of  really  well-designed  and  carefully-executed  engravings,  the 
CORNHILL  Gallery  has  our  hearty  commendation. 

PEESS. 

As  a diow  book  for  a drawing-room,  it  is  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale. 

ATHEN.ffiDM. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  have  wisely  reproduced  many  extremely  beautiful  works 
of  art.  By  means  of  careful  printing  the  examples  are  enhanced  a himdredfold  in 
value,  and  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  their  reproduction. 

y 

TIMES. 

A prominent  place  on  the  list  (Christmas  Books)  is  justly  due  to  the  Cornhill 
Gallery.  To  produce  such  a book  every  season  would  be  impossible. 

EE  AD  EE. 

This  remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume  is  sure  to  charm  many  a fireside 
circle  dming  the  coming  season.  The  book  is  one  to  tempt  even  a man  of  small 
means  to  purchase  a copy,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  but  as  a good  and  safe 
investment  for  his  money. 

MOENING  STAE. 

A splendid  volume.  The  Cornhill  Gallery  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  art 
which  it  represents.  A choicer  ornament  for  a drawing-room  table  could  hardly 
be  had. 

ILLDSTEATED  TIMES. 

The  Cornhill  Gallery  is  a wonderful  book.  Never  was  there  so  handsome  and 
weighty  a mass  to  be  obtained  for  a Guinea.  The  volume  forms  a gallery  of  am- 
bitious and  successful  art. 

SPECTATOE. 

The  publishers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  lead  the  van  of  Christmas  picture  books 
With  a splendid  volume. 

DAILY  NEWS. 

A very  splendid  volume.  When  we  find  so  much  and  such  varied  faculty  repro- 
duced in  so  handsome  a form  for  One  Guinea,  we  are  justified  in  anticipating 
an  extensive  sale  for  these  works  of  modern  art. 

THE  EOOKSELLEE. 

A volume  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  This  work  might,  not  inaptly,  be 
called  a collection  of  Pictorial  Songs  wuhout  Wonns— lingering  echoes  of  melokes 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  but  yet  welcome  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  souvenirs 
of  happy  moments  that  are  past. 


THE 

LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  J.  LINTON. 

Printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  richly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  One  Guinea. 


EE  AD  EE. 

Mrs.  Linton  and  her  husband  have  produced  in  the  volume  before  us  one  of  the 
most  charming  books  of  local  topography  and  travel.  The  Lake  Country  is  a book 
to  he  coveted  by  those  who  have  been  to  the  Lakes  and  by  those  who  have  not,  as 
pleasant  to  read  as  a book  can  be,  and  no  less  pleasant  to  look  at  in  the  beauty 
of  its  illustrations. 

EXAMINEE. 

The  Book  of  the  Lake  Country  is  in  every  picture  visibly  the  work  of  an 
artist  who,  whether  in  large  plates  or  in  small  sketches,  endeavours  to  represent 
the  soul  and  life  of  English  scenery  under  some  of  its  most  picturesque  and  attrac- 
tive aspects.  Mrs.  Linton’s  book,  were  it  not  illustrated  as  it  is,  or  printed  luxuriously, 
would  win  attention  and  credit  as  a careful  and  interesting  monograph  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  the  kingdom. 

TIMES. 

The  Lake  Country  by  Mrs.  Linton  is  the  best  description  of  that  part  of  England 
ever  published. 

MOENING  POST. 

The  Lake  Country  has  certainly  no  rival  among  the  illustrated  books  of  this 
season. 

LONDON  EEVIEW. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  books  of  the  season.  Mrs.  Linton’s  literary  eketehes 
are  full  of  true  feeling  for  the  country  they  portray,  and,  in  imparting  the  writer’s 
own  animation  to  the  reader,  bring  before  his  mental  vision  the  glory  and  the 
gloom,  the  majesty  and  the  beauty,  the  pathos  and  the  power,  the  loveliness  and 
the  desolation  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. Of  Mr.  Linton’s  designs  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  They  are  drawn  and 
engraved  with  the  hand  of  a master,  and  bring  before  our  vision  with  exquisite 
truth  and  feeUng  all  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  land  they  commemorate. 

MOENING  HEEALD. 

A lovely  hook.  Mrs.  Linton  has  written  a most  elaborate  and  a most  readable 
account  of  the  loveliest  district  in  England,  and  Mr.  Linton  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  his  illustrations  worthy  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  gems  of  the  Lake  scenery  he 
has  exquisitely  engraved. 

SATHEDAY  EEVIEW. 

Mr.  Linton’s  sketches  exhibit  rare  powers  in  giving,  what  is  so  difficult,  the  ex- 
pression and  character  of  mountain  scenery.  Altogether  this  is  a highly  attractive 
and  thoroughly  enjoyable  work. 

THE  EOOKSELLEE. 

The  Lake  Country  is  a gem  amongst  the  gift  hooks  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
truly  a right  pleasant  book,  one  of  tbe  pleasantest  we  have  read  for  a long  time. 
There  is  such  an  entire  absence  of  affectation,  and  such  a genuine  though  quiet 
admiration  of  nature  in  every  line  and  in  every  picture,  as  to  make  one  feel  almost 
like  a “ native  and  old  inhabitant”  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  scenes  depicted  by 
pen  and  pencil. 

ATHEN^HM. 

To  the  tourist  who  knows  the  Lakes,  this  book  will  he  welcome,  not  only  for  its 
text,  but  on  account  of  the  charming  drawings  with  which  Mr.  Linton  has  done  his 
best — a very  happy  best — to  recall  many  lovely  and  famous  scenes.  In  special  com- 
mendation of  the  text,  let  us  say,  as  the  highest  praise  proper  to  its  class,  that  it  is 
devoid  of  fiashy  “ colour,”  and  that  the  producers  have  found  in  trath  more  of 
beauty  than  common  fancy  can  yield. 


SMITH,  ELDEE,  & CO.,  65  COENHILL. 
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SUITABLE  FOR  A PRESENT  AT  ALL 
SEASONS. 

One  vol.  antique  type,  on  toned  paper,  extra  cloth,  7s.  6d. ; morocco,  gilt 
edge.s,  12s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  WORDS  : 

The  Kich  and  Precious  Jewel  of  God’s  Holy  Word— Prayer— the 
liord’s  Supper— Christ  Mystical— the  Sahbath— Public 
Worship— the  Art  of  Hearing— Walking  with 
God— Paith— Repentance ; and  Passages 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 


ELEGAHT  GIET-BOOK. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  Erontispiece  by  F,  Gilbert,  toned  paper,  crown  8vo.  63, 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketches  and  Love  Songs;  with  Hotes. 

By  R.  N.  DUNBAR. 

“ This  is  a charming  volume  ; the  poems  are  full  of  vitality,  and  rich  varied  beauties.” 

Morning  Post.  _ 

“ The  glowing  pages  breathe  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  possess  a redundance  of  poetic 
im  agery.  ’ '—Standard. 

" A iiandsome  voiume." — Qlohe. 

” Adorned  with  a delicious  frontispieec.”— /llustratcd  Times. 

LONDON : ROBERT  HARDWICKE , 192  PICCADILLY. 


BEING  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 


DEAN  ADDISON, 
BISHOP  BABINGTON, 
DR.  BARROW, 

DR.  BATES, 

THOMAS  BECON, 

JOHN  BRADFORD, 
BISHOP  COVERDALE, 
RALPH  CUDWORTH, 
EDWARD  DERING, 

DR.  DONNE,  . 
ANTHONY  FARINDON, 
SIR  MATTHEW  HALE, 
BISHOP  HALL, 
RICHARD  HOOKER, 
BISHOP  HOOPER, 
BISHOP  HOPKINS, 


ROGER  HUTCHINSON, 
BISHOP  JEWELL, 
ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON, 
DR.  LIGHTFOOT, 

BISHOP  PATRICK, 

BISHOP  PEARSON, 
ARCHBISHOP  SANDTS, 
HENRY  SMITH, 

JOHN  SMITH, 

DR.  SOUTH, 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM  TYNDALE, 
HENRY  VAUGHAN, 

JOHN  WICKLIFF, 

BISHOP  WILKINS,  and 
GEORGE  WITHER. 


EXTEACTS  FKOM  NOTICES. 

“ A valuable  manual  for  spiritual  edification  and  devotion.” — The  Lord  Bishop  of 
IVorcester. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  Golden  Words.  Its  appearance,  both  externally 
and  intenially,  is  greatly  in  its  favour ; and,  as  well  as  I can  judge,  the  selections  are 
very  well  made.  It  is  only  a few  who  both  can  and  will  read  the  Old  Divines  for 
themselves ; and  for  the  larger  number,  who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  selec- 
tions, I have  no  doubt  your  book  will  be  very  serviceable.” — Lord  Lyttelton. 

“ The  Christian  Layman  who  has  gone  down  into  the  rich  mines  of  English 
Theology  and  brought  up  these  specimens  of  choice  ore  has  done  the  Church  and 
the  cause  of  truth  good  service.  Such  Golden  Words,  at  all  times  precious,  are 
specially  so  at  this  juncture.  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  allure  many  to 
enrich  themselves  more  fully  from  the  same  mines,  by  a more  enlarged  study  of 
the  authors  made  use  of.  Amid  the  flood  of  modem  and  more  superficial  religious 
books,  the  theology  of  which  is  often  flimsy  and  too  often  unsound,  our  Clergy  and 
Laity  will  do  well  not  to  neglect  the  deeper  and  purer  streams  of  which  they  have 
here  a draught.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  a style  worthy  of  its  choice  contents,  and 
is  an  admirable  and  by  no  means  costly  present,  suitable  for  both  sexes,  for  all  ages, 
and  at  all  seasons.  It  deserves  a very  extensive  circulation  ; and  in  the  case  of  those 
who  cannot  become  deep  students  of  theology  will  give  them  some  idea,  at  least,  of  the 
genius,  spirit,  and  style  of  men  whose  names  are  ‘ household  words  ’ as  the  names  of 
theological  giants,  not  only  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ.” — The  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  D.D. 

“ This  compilation  confirms  an  opinion  I have  long  cherished,  that,  when  you 
take  up  their  purely  devotional  works,  the  differences  of  Christians  who  build  their 
faith  upon  the  Bible  vanish ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  their  prayers  and 
their  praises.  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  has  a beautiful  passage  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Preface  to  his  ‘ Book  of  Praise.’  ‘ It  is  refreshing,’  he  says  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
paragraph,  p.  ix. , ‘ to  turn  aside  from  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to 
rest  for  a little  time  in  the  sense  of  that  inward  unity  which,  after  all,  subsists 
among  all  good  Christians.’  So  I think  your  book  might  well  be  called  ‘ Golden 
Words  illustrating  the  Communion  of  Saints.’  Devout  Christians  will  read  with 
satisfaction  the  many  devotional  and  instructive  passages  which  you  have  brought 
together,  all  resting  on  and  embodying  the  same  great  truths.” 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.A. 

■“  No  better  book,  save  One,  can  be  on  the  dressing-table  at  home,  or  can  he  put 
into  the  portmanteau  as  a companion  when  travelling.  Devout  Nonconformists  and 
devout  Chiircnmen  alike  win  aolniowledge  that  the  compiler  has  rendered  them  good 
service,  for  the  glory  of  these  saintly  men  is  the  common  inheritance  of  all  English- 
men.”— The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  Minister  of  Carr’s  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham. 

“ A selection  such  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful.” — Church  and  State  Revietv. 

“ The  extracts  are  made  with  no  controversial  purpose.” — Guardian. 

“ There  have  been  many  books  of  extracts,  hut  few  that  have  come  under  our 
notice  bear  greater  evidence  of  diligent  reading  and  judicious  selection  than  this.” 

Record. 

“ There  is  a mine  of  wealth  in  doctrine,  thought,  reflection,  and  precept  between 
the  gilded  covers  of  this  volume,  which  are  enriched  with  a figure  of  Bishop  Hooper. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  selection  which  could  offer  more  welcome  food  to 
the  Christian’s  spiritual  nature  than  this.  The  subjects  are  many  and  majestic. 
. . . . This  solemn  book,  for  which  many  a care-laden  heart,  many  a troubled 
soul,  will  thank  the  compiler.” — Morning  Post. 

“ A more  choice  collection  of  devotional  reading  could  not  be  had  within  the  same 
compass.” — Daily  Reas. 

“A  volume  has  been  provided  for  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  and  given  themselves  over  entirely  to  Mammon, 
lull  of  comisel,  and  exhortation,  and  admonition,  and  comfort,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage unspoiled  either  by  jejuneness,  or  by  verbosity,  or  by  cant.” 

Riustrated  London  Neves. 

“ Golden  Words  will  prove  a treasury  of  wealth  in  every  Christian  library.” 

Our  Own  Fireside. 


***  Copies  of  the  Notices  of  Golden  Words,  Tables  of  Contents,  &c.,  may  he 
obtained  from  the  Publishers. 


Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

I LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  the  Author  of  “East  Lynne,”  “Verner’s  Pride,”  &c. 


The  book  as  a whole  is  certaiiUy  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  season.** 

Saturday  Review. 


Now  ready,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

LOVED  AT  LAST! 

A New  Story  by  MARK  LEMON, 

Author  of  **  Wait  for  the  End.” 


One  of  the  most  interesting,  healthiest,  and  pleasantest  novels  of  the  day.*' 

Illustrated  London  News. 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


ELEVENTH  VOLUME  OP  ONCE  A WEEK. 


Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  the  Eleventh  Volume  of 

ONCE  A WEEK: 

An  Illustrated  Miscellany  of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and 
Popular  Information. 

This  popular  Periodical  is  published  every  Saturday.  3d.;  in  Monthly  Parts,  Is.;  and  in  Half- 
yearly  Volumes,  7s>  6d. 

THEO  LEIGH, 

By  the  Author  of  “Denis  Donne,”  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 


LONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


In  a few  days  will  be  published,  in  a handsome  4to.  vol.  with  a 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Leech,  2ls. 

LATER  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  by  MARK  LEMON,  Editor  of  “Punch.” 
Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  21s. 

EARLY  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

FRENCH  AUTHORS  AT  HOME: 

Sketches  of  Balzac,  Leon  Gozlan,  George  Sand, 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamennais,  &c. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Heroes,  Philosophers,  and  Courtiers  of  the  Time  of 
Louis  XVI.”  “The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 
France  under  Louis  XV.”  &c. 


LONDON : L.  BOOTH,  30r  REGENT  STREET. 


FOEEIGNT  BOOKS  FOB.  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

BARTHES  & LOWELL, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLERS, 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  and  well-selected  Stock  of  liandsomely- 

bound 

P’OI?,EIG-lNr  -WOPilCS 

In  all  departments  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  together  with  a general  assort- 
ment of  Illustrated  Books,  suitable  for  Children ; the  whole  w'ell  adapted  as  Presents 
for  the  coming  Season. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON  : JOHN  HENRY  & JAMES  PARKER. 
BIRinNGHAM:  HENRY  WRIGHT. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Subscriptions  received  for  aU  Foreign  Periodicals,  Newspapers,  and 
Magazines  of  Fashion,  &c. 


LONDON  : BARTHkS  3;  LOWELL,  H GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W, 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  EARLY  MASTERS 

CHIEFLY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  crown  4to.  price  63s.  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top ; or,  price  £5  5s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Rivikre, 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

OF 

OUE  LOKD  AND  SAVIOUE  JESUS  CHRIST. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  BORDERS,  ORNAMENTS,  AND  INITIAL  LETTERS, 


Copied  from  Italian  MSS.  of  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  and  by  numerous  'other  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the 

Old  Masters,  viz. 


ANDREA  ORCAGNA. 
FRA  ANGELICO. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 
PIETRO  PERUGINO. 
FRANCESCO  FRANCIA 
LORENZO  DI  CREDI. 
PINTURICCHIO. 

FRA  BARTOLOMMEO. 
ALBERTINELLI. 

TITIAN. 

RAPHAEL. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI. 


FRA  SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 

DANIELE  DA  VOLTERRA. 
BAROCCI. 

PAOLO  VERONESE. 

JACOPO  BASSANO. 

ANNIBALE  CARACCI. 

GUIDO  RENI. 

NICHOLAS  POUSSIN. 

ANTONY  VAN  DYCK. 

LUCA  GIORDANO. 


FROM  THE  “SATUEDAY  REVIEW.” 

A volume  which  is  second  in  point  of  Art  to  no  contemporary  publication It  is  a hook  which  will  always  be  a treasure  to  bibliographers,  and 

which  will  be  reckoned  in  future  generations  as  one  of  the  choicest  tj^pographical  monuments  of  this  age.” 

FROM  THE  “TIMES.” 

“ This  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been  done  in  wood  engraving  ; and  no  volume  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  for 

many  years  been  published  in  this  country.  It  is  a great  work,  which  will  hereafter  be  often  cited  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  printing-press 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  the  engravings  which  embellish  this  magnificent  work  are  on  wood,  the  touches  are  so  delicate  and  the  effects  so 

identical  with  those  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to  produce  only  on  steel To  appreciate  the  thorough  honesty  of  the  work  in  every 

page,  it  should  be  seen  through  a magnifying  glass.” 

FROM  THE  “GUARDIAN,” 

“ As  a specimen  of  English  workmanship  in  the  arts  of  wood  engraving  and  printing,  arts  which  have  ever  called  for  and  rewarded  the  application  of 
invention,  taste,  and  skill,  as  much  as  those  which  especially  claim  to  be  the  fine  arts,  it  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 

perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought Printing  and  engravings  alike  show  the  same  combination  of  strength,  evenness,  and  completeness  of 

finish.  All  the  parts  correspond  : there  is  no  contrast  between  high  and  original  design  in  one  department  of  the  work  and  coarse  and  uneven  execution 
in  another.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  care,  the  same  conscientiousness,  the  mastery  over  work  : and  the  result  is  a book  which  hardly  has  its  like,  in 
goodness,  variety  and  perfection  of  adornment,  among  the  productions  of  the  English  press.” 


London;  LONGMAN,  GREEN  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  FOR  BOYS, 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


768  pp.  and  100  Illustrations,  6s. 

EOUTLEDGE’S 

EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1865. 

“ Mr.  Routledge  has  not  put  forth  a better  book  for  schoolboys  than  the  volume  before  us.” 

Athenotum, 

” It  is  so  much  and  of  such  quality  for  the  money  that  one  wonders  how  it  is  produced.” 

Standard, 

ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE.  & ROUTLEDGE,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

All  the  best  Books  of  the  Season  are  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale'  at 
MUDIE’S  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  continue  to  be  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample 
supply  is  provided  of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

Book  Societies,  Town  and  Village  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms,  and 
Literary  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  17,  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Merchant  Shipping 
Agents,  intending  Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  in-vdted  to  apply 
for  the  DECEMBER  CLEARANCE  LIST  of  Books  withdrawn  from 
MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  for  SALE. 

This  List  contains  more  than  One  Thousand  recent  Books,  at  the  lowest 
cux'rent  prices. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  17,  1864. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  AND  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

A Revised  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  of  the  best  4Hfbors  withdrawn 
from  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  re-issued  iu 
Ornamental  Bindings,  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  December  17,  1864. 

D.  NUTT’S 

DEPOT  FOR  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

FOBEION  BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW,  IN  EVERY  BRANCH  OP  LITERATURE 

^Yeel:ly  and  Semi-Weekly  Importations  from  the  Continent. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  NOT  IN  STOCK  EXECUTED  AS  QUICKLY  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

Elegantly  Bound  Books  for  Christmas  Presents. 

Periodicals  and  Newspapers  supplied  by  post. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

•«*  Subscriptions  for  Periodicals  for  1865  should  be  ordered  immediately. 


LONDON : D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND,  W.C. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAYS  IN  LONDON  AND  TEN 
MILES  ROUND. 

Preparing  for  publication, 

A MAP  OF  PROPOSED  RAILWAYS 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS, 

DEPOSITED  AT  THE  PRIVATE  BILL  OFFICE,  NOVEMBER  30,  1864, 
FOB  SESSION  1865. 

Also, 

THE  RAILWAYS  IN  OPERATION,  CONSTRUCTING, 
AND  SANCTIONED. 

In  Sheets,  2s.  6d. ; Mounted,  in  Case,  4s.  6d, 

LONDON  J ED'WARD  STANFORD,  6 CHARING  CROSS,  S.'W. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  a Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain  printed  in  Colours,  5s, 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY 

AND 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN : 

Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
in  1863. 

By  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  F.R.S. 

Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

*‘The  volume  which  Profesaoj:  Ramsay  hag  presented  to  the  public  is  illustr.ated  by  a small 
but  exquisitely  coloured  Geological  Map  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  got  up  in  a manner  highly 
creditable.  Altogether,  it  is  an  admirable  little  work,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our 
readers’  attention.”— Popwior  Science  Review. 


"With  Portrait,  8vo.  16s. 

A SELECTION  FROM 

THE  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES 

- ..  OF 

JOHN  ROBERT  GODLEY. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  JAMES  EDWARD  FITZGERALD, 

Of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


Fcp.  folio,  2s.  Gd. 

EAST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

FOR  1864. 

PAPERS  FOR  SOME  OF  THE  PRECEDING  YEARS  CAN  ALSO  BE  OBTAINED. 
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FURTHER  EAST  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINA- 

TION papers  for  ises.  Fcp.  folio,  23. 6d.  And  for  1861,  13.  6d. 


8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE 
ARMY  IN  INDIA: 

Observations  on  the  Evidence  contained  in  the  Stational 
Reports,  submitted  to  her  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India. 

By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

“A  perfect  piece  of  suinming  up,  relevant  and  logical  as  a judge's,  but  wiity  and  full  of 
feminine  quickness  and  earnestness.”— 2>ai7y  Telegraph, 


Second  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

CATHEDRALS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM : 

Their  History,  Architecture,  and  Traditions,  Notices  of 
their  Eminent  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  Monuments 
of  their  lUustrious  Dead. 

ALSO  SHORT  NOTES  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  EACH  CATHEDRAL 
CITY,  AND  A POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  MACKENZIE  WALCOTT,  M.A. 

Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

“A  cheap,  portable  Cathedral  Guide,  terse,  clear,  and  faithful,  based  on  good  and  recent 
authorities.”— A ^/fcnccwm. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Map  of  the  British  Coal-Fields, 
post  8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN : 

Thai)!  Hiatory,  Structure,  and  Resources;  with  Notices 
of  Coal-Eields  in  other  parts  of  the  World. 

By  EDWARD  HULL,  B.A. 

Of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  F.G.S. 

” Mr.  Hull's  treatise  is  an  admirable  owe."— Morning  Post. 

” TJie  author  could  not  have  more  usefully  employed  his  talents,  and  the  unrivalled  resources 
at  his  command,  than  in  taking  stock  on  these  great  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.”— .Spectator. 


Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected,  post  8vo.  with  2 Coloured  Maps,  l^s. 

NEW  ZEALAND, 

THE  BRITAIN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Native  War  in  New  Zealand,  and 
our  Future  Native  Policy. 

By  CHARLES  HUESTHOUSE. 

” For  practical  information,  for  an  account  of  the  country,  its  conveniences  and  ways  ol 
living,  udviue  as  to  who  sliould  go  there,  and  how  and  when  to  settle,  and  what  to  do  when 
iher^ inis  is  the  book  of  books.  There  is  no  class  of  New  Zealand  emigrant  which  will  not 
hud  in  Mr.  IXursthouse's  volume  the  counsel  it  needs  in  order  to  settle  wisely  and  well.” 

Daily  News. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  2 Coloured  Maps,  12s. 

QUEENSLAND  (AUSTRALIA), 

The  Future  Cotton-Field  of  Great  Britain,  and  a highly  eligible 
Field  for  Emigration ; with  a Disquisition  on  the  Origin, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines. 

By  JOHN  DUNMORE  LANG,  D.D.  A.M. 

“ Whatever  Dr.  Lang  does  is  done  thoroughly , accordingly  we  have  here  a complete  account 
of  the  colony  in  all  its  aspects  and  capabilities.”— DaiV;/  News, 
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By  RUTH  MURRAY. 

II 

Just  published,  2 vole. 

MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORY. 

Annotated  by  her  Husband. 

CREPKINTED  FROlt  “ THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.”; 

III 

Nearly  ready,  2 Vols. 
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IV 

Immediately,  3 vols. 

ONCE  AND  AGAIN. 

'iiy  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks,  Pays,’*  &c. 
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Just  published,  2 vols. 

MAUD  NEVILLE. 

VI 


In  a fbw  days,  crown  8vo. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  CAPITAL: 

Gold  and  Trade. 

By  R.  H.  PATTERSON, 

Author  of  “Tho  Now  Revolutioui  or,  the  Napoleonic  FoUcy  in  Europe,”  tec, 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

Tliis  day  is  pnbiished,  8vo.  with  Map,  I5s. 

A WALK  ACROSS  AFRICA; 

Or,  Domestic  Scenes  from  my  Nile  Jotrrnal. 

By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  GRANT, 

Captain  H.M.  Bcnsral  Army. 

Fellow  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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WHAT  LED  to  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  SOURCE  of  the 

NILE.  By  John  Hanmno  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army.  8vo.  Hb. 

JOURNAL  of  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  SOURCE  of  the 

NILE.  By  Captain  Speke.  WithPortraits  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  1 large  vol.  8vo.  21s. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  SECESSION. 


Just  published,  3 vols. 

DARKEST  BEFORE  DAWN. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Cruelest  Wrong  of  All.” 

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO„  65  CORNHILL. 


Second  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  antique  cloth,  14s. 

THE 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH 

t*ltAED.  M.P.  Illustrated  with  a t*ortrait  of  thei  Authorj  engraved  by  Holl,  after 
the  Original  Miniature  by  Newton.  Prefaced  by  a Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  M.A. 

LONDON  : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


By  the  Marquess  of  LOTHIAN. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


AN  ELEGANT  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  LADIES. 


With  150  Iliustrations  and  fuii-page  Coioured  Specimens,  8yo.  handsomely  bound,  31s.  Cd. 

A HISTORY  OF  LACE, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods:  its  Manufacture  and  Wear. 

By  Mrs.  PALLISER. 

“ Speaking  with  proper  diffidence  on  such  a matter,  we  should  think  the  book  complete.  The 
authorities  consulted  are  ancient  wardrobe  accounts,  household  bills,  and  public  acts.  Our  own 
Record  OfficCi  and  French,  German,  and  Italian  archives  have  been  scarciicd,  hut  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  volume  is  therefore  dry  und  repulsive.  On  the  contrary,  it  U one  of  the 
most  readable  books  of  the  season— always  interesting,  often  amusing,  and  inferior  in  nouc  of 
the  essentials  of  a gift-book,” — Times. 

‘‘What  a charming,  odd,  clever,  and  in  its  way  erudite,  book  is  Mrs.  Bury  Palliscr’s  * History 
of  Lace.’  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  quaintest  and  choice.st  of  the  illustrated  books.  All  the 
young  ladies  will  fall  in  love  with  the  book;  but  the  young  men  ‘mav  be  happv  yet,’ lor  the 
price  of  the  jewel  will  not  empty  their  purses,  for,  in  proportion  to  its  beautyi  and  the  obvious 
costliness  of  its  production,  it  is  very  cheap.”— ixammer. 
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HAYDN’S  DATES.— ELEVENTH  EDITION; 


Dat«s  and  Facts  reiatin"  to  the  History  of  .Manhind.from  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
Records,  especially  interesting  to  tlie  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions, 
Literary  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers. 

In  I handsome  Library  Volume,  beautifully  printtd  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages 

and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  By  Joseph  Haydn. 
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Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincrnt,  Assistant-Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 


LONDON;  EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET.  W. 
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By  PIERCE  EGAN, 
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MR.  ARCHER’S  ISTEW  WORK. 
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DUFFY’S  NATIONAL  EDITION 
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THE  PEEP  O’DAY  and  OROHOORE  of  the  BILLHOOK, 

with  Notes,  85C.,  by  Michael  Banim,  Esq.,  the  Survivor  of  ” The  O’Hara  Family,’*  2s. 

THE  PEEP  O’DAY  and  OROHOORE  of  the  BILLHOOK  is 

the  Cheapest  Work  of  the  Age.  2s. 


By  THOMAS  ARCHER,  , 

Author  of  “Weyfe  Summers,"  “Mddame  Prudence,”  &e.  &c. 
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THE  PEEP  O’DAY  and  OROHOORE  of  the  BILLHOOK  is 
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THE  PEEP  O’Day  and  OROHOORE  of  the  BILLfiOOK  is 

bound  in  a splendid  Illuminated  Cover.  2s. 
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Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s, 
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And  other  Lyrics. 

By  H.  CHOLMONDELEY  PENNell^ 
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CARPENTER’S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sixth  Edition,  by  Ukniiv  Powfm,  M.B.  Lond.«  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Phyeiology  at  the 
■Westminster  Hospital.  With  3 Steel  Plates  and  210  Ensravings  on  Wood,  8vo.  cloth,  26s. 


A MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE, 

intended  especially  for  the  MedfCnl  Officers  of  the  Army.  By  E.  A.  Parkbs,  M.D., 
F.H.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hyeicue  in  the  Army  Medical  School.  With  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 


HEALTH  in  the  TROPICS  ; or,  Sanitary  Art 

.'ipplied  to  Europeans  in  India.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Elcin, 
Viceroy  of  India,  By  W.  J.  Moorb,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Bomboy  Medical  Service.  8vo. 
cloth,  Ds. 


THE  WATERING-PLACES  of  ENGLAND. 

By  E.  Lee,  M.D.,  Author  of  “The  Baths  of  Germany.”  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 


MEDICAL  ERRORS:  Fallacies  connected 

with  the  Application  of  the  Inductive  Method  of  Reasoning  to  the  Science  of  Medicine. 
By  A.  W.  Baiiclav,  M.D.  Cautab.  and  Edin.,  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


LECTURES  : chiefly  CLINICAL.  Being  the 

Third  oud  much-enlarged  Edition  of  “The  Renewal  of  Life.”  By  T.  K.  Cbambehs, 
M.D.,  lion.  Physician  to  H.H.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

DIGESTION  and  its  DERANGEMENTS. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  103.  6d. 


ON  LONG,  SHORT,  and  WEAK  SIGHT, 

and  their  TREATMENT  by  tlie  SCIENTIFIC  USE  of  SPECTACLES.  By  J. 
SoRLHEito  Wells,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  hnd  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at,  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the 

CHEST  in  PULlVfONARY  CONSUMPTION  and  its  INTERCURRENT  DISEASES. 
By  Somerville  Scott  Alison,  M.D.  Edin.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
fur  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Bromptou.  Witli  Engravings,  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 


EMPHYSEMA  of  the  LUNGS  : its  Nature, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By  A.  T.  II.  Waters,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Northern  Hospital.  W ith  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  LUNG. 

Fothcrgillian  Prize  Essay.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  6d. 


ON  the  NATURE,  PATHOLOGY,  and 

TREATMENT  of  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS.  By  Richard  Hodoes,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  Author  of An  Essay  on  Uterine  Haemorrhage,”  which  obtained  the  Fother- 
gillian  Gold  Medal  in  1851.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 


ON  DIABETES,  and  its  SUCCESSFUL 

TREATMENT.  By  John  M.  CAMrt.iN,M.D.,F.L*S.  Third  Edition,  by  James  Grbv 
Glover,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CONSTIPATED  BOWELS : the  various  Causes 

and  the  Rational  Means  of  Cure.  By  S.  B.  Birch,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HAEMORRHOIDS  and  PROLAPSUS  of  the 

RECTUM  ; their  Pathology  and  Treatment,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Use  of 
Nitric  Acid;  with  a Chapter  on  the  Painful  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum.  By  Henry  Smith, 
F.R.C.t).,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 


ON  SYPHILIS.  By  Henry  Lee,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates,  Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs. 


ON  GOUT  : its  History,  its  Causes,  and  its 

Cure.  By  W.  Gaibdneb,M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  post  6to.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 


SPINAL  CURVATURE  : the  Mechanical 

Appliances  adapted  for  its  successful  Treatment.  By  Henry  Heather  Biog,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Anatomical  Mechanician  to  the  Queen.  With  Engravings,  post  8vo.  cloth, 
price  4s.  6d. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  and  DISORDERS  of  the 

REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS  in  Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Advanced  Life. 
Considered  in  their  Physiological,  Social,  and  Moral  Relations.  By  William  Acton, 
M.R.C.S.  Third  Edition,  entirely  re-written,  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


A MANUAL  of  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

By  Robert  Galloway,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry.  Fourih  Edition,  much  enlarged,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS; 

or.  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure.  Adapted  to  the* 
requirements  of  cure  Chemical  Research,  Pathological  Chemistry,  Pharmacy , Metallurgj’, 
Manufacturing  Chemistry,  Photography,  Acc.,  and  for  the  Valuation  ot  Substances  used  in 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts.  By  Francis  Sutton,  F.C.S.,  Norwich.  With 
Engravings,  post  8v6.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


FOWNES’  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY. 

Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.  Ninth 
Edition,  revised,  with  187  Engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  and  its  REVELATIONS. 

By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.K.S.  Third  Edition,  with  more  than  400  Plates  and 
Engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


A FEW  WORDS  on  the  CHOICE  of  a 

MICROSCOPE.  By  J.  J.  Plumer,  M.A.  With  Engravings,  fcp.  Svo.-cloth,  Is.  6d. 


ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  By  Goloino 
Biro.F.R. 8., and'C. Brooke. F.R.S.  With  numerous  Engravings,  Fifth  Edition,  fcp. 
8vo. cloth,  12s.  6d. 


COOLEY’S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  PRACTICAL 

RECEIPTS,  Processes,  and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures, Professions, 
and  Trades  ; being  a General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer.  Tradesman. 
Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Engravings,  in  1 thick  8v'o.  vcd. 
1,400  pp.  greatly  enlarged,  28s. 


A COMPENDIUM  of  DOMESTIC  MEDI- 

CINE,  and  COMPANION  to  the  MEDICINE  CHEST.  By  John  Savory,  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


ADVICE  to  a WIFE  on  the  MANAGEMENT 

of  her  OWN  HEALTH  ; and  on  the  Treatment  of  some  of  the  Complaints  incidental 
to  Pregnancy,  Labour,  and  Suckling.  With  an  Introductory  Chapter,  especially  addressed 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MES’SAQE. 

Me.  LINCOLN’S  Message,  though  it  is  neither  eloquent 
nor  especially  interesting,  possesses  several  negative 
merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  shortest  document  of  the 
kind  which  has,  in  modern  times,  been  addressed  to.Congi’ess, 
and,  although  the  proper  topics  are  mentioned  in  due  order, 
no  space  is  wasted  in  rhetorical  verbiage.  It  is  still  more 
worthy  of  note  that  not  a single  discourteous  phrase  is 
addressed  to  any  foreign  Power.  When  American  Presidents 
in  former  times  had  little  pressing  business  on  their  hands, 
they  habitually  sought  for  opportunities  of  ofiering  safe  in- 
sults to  England.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  first  to  discontinue 
the  obnoxious  practice,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  has  followed  his 
example.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  supplies 
the  omission  of  his  chief  by  scolding,  with  impotent  fury, 
about  the  Confederate  cruisers  which  have  been  built 
in  England.  The  same  Minister  hastened  to  offer  the 
thanks  of  his  Department  to  the  perpetrator  of  the 
Trent  outrage,  and  he  is  capable  of  promoting  Captain 
Collins  for  his  recent  combination  of  piratical  violence  with 
personal  bad  faith.  It  is  fortunately  not  the  business  of  the 
English  Government  to  overhear  the  internal  scandal  which 
may  pass  between  subordinate  American  functionaries  and  the 
Executive  or  the  Legislature.  As  long  as  Mr.  Seward’s  official 
communications  and  Mr.  Lincoln’s  public  declarations  are 
friendly  or  inoffensive,  the  reports  of  the  various  Secretaries 
to  Congress  are  exempt  from  foreign  remonstrance.  The  only 
announcement  in  the  President’s  Message  which  directly 
concerns  English  interests  relates  to  the  measures  which  are 
about  to  be  adopted  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Notice  has 
been  legally — or,  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  curious  language,  consti- 
tutionally— given  that  the  limitation  of  naval  force  on  the  great 
lakes,  which  has  lasted  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  is  to  be 
discontinued  after  six  months;  and  the  President  also 
recommends  that  Congress  should  reconsider  the  con- 
tinuance or  abolition  of  the  rights  of  trade  and  transit 
which  are  provided  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  He 
expressly  adds  that  the  Canadian  authorities  are  not  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States,  and  he  expresses  a hope  that 
they  will  prevent  fresh  incursions  across  the  border.  As  the 
collective  injuries  which  have  been  caused  by  all  the  enter- 
prises of  Confederate  partisans  in  Canada  are  utterly  insig- 
nificant, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  should  make  one 
or  two  unavoidable  irregularities  an  excuse  for  proceedings 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  much  jealousy  and  annoyance. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  an  increase  of  the 
American  lake  flotillas,  unless  it  is  thought  expedient  to  pre- 
pare for  a future  invasion  of  Canada;  and,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  make  corresponding  preparations, 
the  proposed  armaments  will  impose  upon  both  countries 
a wholly  useless  burden.  Mr.  Cobden  himself  might  perhaps 
doubt  the  expediency  of  abolishing  an  agreement  which  has 
exemplified  for  fifty  years  the  very  principles  which  he  has 
himself  long  advocated  for  the  regulation  of  European  navies. 
The  impending  interruption  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  States  might  also  seem  questionable  to  the  leader  of  the 
Corn-law  League.  The  high  duties  of  the  American  tariff 
are  probably  incompatible  with  free  commercial  intercourse 
along  the  vast  Northern  frontier,  and  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  political  advantage  in  measures  which  will  constitute  an 
additional  motive  for  uniting  the  English  provinces  into  a 
powerful  Federation.  If  the  right  of  transit  from  Upper 
Canada  to  the  Atlantic  is  withdrawn,  the  colonists  will  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  at  once  the  railway  communication 
which  wEl  render  them  permanently  independent  of  foreigners. 

English  philanthropists  will  be  distressed  to  learn  that  the 
American  President  rejoices  in  the  suppression  of  the  Taeping 
rebellion,  and  that  he  even  mentions  with  complacency  the  aid 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  Imperial  cause  by  his  own  and 
by  the  European  Governments.  If  it  is  urged,  in  Mr. 


Lincoln’s  excuse,  that  he  is  naturally  prejudiced  against  rebels 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  apology  will  fail  to  cover  his 
simultaneous  approval  of  the  warlike  diplomacy  which  has 
been  lately  practised  in  Japan.  An  inland  sea  has,  as  he 
truly  remarks,  been  opened  to  commerce,  and  an  American 
vessel  accompanied  the  French  and  English  squadrons 
which  effected  the  operation  with  their  broadsides.  “ There 
is  reason  to  believe,”  according  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  “ that  these 
“ proceedings  have  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  friend- 
“ ship  of  Japan  towards  the  United  States.”  As  the  American 
Minister  in  Japan  has  supported  with  uniform  cordiality 
every  detail  of  English  policy,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
a little  wholesome  force  has  stiU  more  effectually  increased 
the  friendship  of  Japan  to  England.  The  relations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  the  little  South 
American  Republics  are  but  moderately  interesting  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  When  the  President  states  that  no  change 
has  occurred  in  his  political  relations  with  Mexico,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  still  professes  to  recognise  the  extinct 
Government  of  Juarez.  In  his  acceptance  of  the  Chicago 
nomination,  he  declared  his  continued  adhesion  to  the  so- 
called  Monroe  doctrine,  while  he  at  the  same  time  prudently 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  selecting  the  proper  time 
and  opportunity  for  enforcing  American  claims.  Modern 
diplomacy  inclines  more  and  more  to  the  rea.sonable 
system  of  acknowledging  all  Governments  which  exist, 
even  to  the  detriment  of  legitimate  pretenders  ; and  republics 
which  have  the  misfortune  of  making  room  for  monarchies 
must  submit  to  the  common  destiny.  A de  jure  President, 
whose  Generals  have  successively  sold  themselves  to  a 
de  facto  Emperor,  after  being  beaten  by  his  troops,  no 
longer  provides  a base  for  any  political  relations  whatever. 
If  the  American  President  still  accredits  a Minister  to 
Juarez,  he  involuntarily  imitates  the  perverseness  of  Spain  or 
of  Rome  in  maintaining  relations  with  the  fugitive  King  of 
Naples. 

Both  ^t  home  and  abroad,  the  portion  of  the  Message  which 
refers  to  the  war  will  have  been  eagerly  scrutinized ; yet  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  immediately  after  the 
exhaustive  controversies  of  the  Presidential  contest,  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  have  any  novelty  to  disclose.  He  has  been 
elected  to  continue  the  war,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
at  present  vary  from  the  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  a 
decisive  majority  of  his  constituents.  The  expectations  which 
were  suggested  by  General  Butler’s  speech  at  New  York 
appear  to  have  been  erroneous.  The  President  has  re- 
cognised the  utter  inutility  of  offering  terms  of  peace  which 
would  involve,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  cause  of  the  war.  While  Mr. 
Lincoln  declines  purposeless  negotiations,  he  abstains  from 
the  use  of  irritating  language ; and  he  intimates  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  his  intention  of  extending  an  amnesty  to  the 
Southern  leaders,  if  they  are  at  any  time  disposed  to  make 
overtures  for  peace.  Instead  of  adopting  General  Butler’s 
plan  of  confiscating  the  whole  Confederate  territory  after  a 
short  interval  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  settlers,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln only  announces,  in  vague  official  language,  that  at  some 
indefinite  period  the  conditions  of  pardon  may  become  more 
rigorous.  With  a kind  of  odd  simplicity  which  belongs  to 
his  character,  he  pays  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  the  high  compli- 
ment of  describing  him,  not  only  as  the  ruler  and  organ,  but  as 
the  sole  representative,  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  usurping  rival  is  implacably  in 
earnest.  As  he  says,  “ he  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us,  and 
“he  affords  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves.  He  cannot 
“voluntarily  re-accept  the  Union.  We  cannot  voluntarily 
“ yield  it.”  “ What,  however,  is  true  of  him  who  heads  the 
“ insurgent  cause,  is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow. 

“ Although  he  cannot  re-accept  the  Union,  they  can.”  There 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  death  or 
retirement  of  the  Confederate  President  would  affect  the 
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unanimous  resolution  of  the  South,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  framers  of  the  new  Constitution  committed  a 
mistake  in  not  reserving  to  the  people  a power,  in  ex- 
traordinary contingencies,  of  re-electing  the  Peesident. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  thought  possible  that,  even 
if  the  North  declared  war,  the  contest  would  occupy  an 
entire  Presidential  term.  If  the  struggle  has  not  been  termi- 
nated in  the  spring  of  1867,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jeffeeson 
Davis  wiU  involve  a great  and  useless  sacrifice. 

The  Peesident  advises  Congress  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  which  slavery  will  be  abolished.  In  this 
and  in  other  instances,  the  Northern  Government  unconsciously 
admits  that  it  no  longer  represents  the  former  Union  ; for  a 
Constitution  amended  in  the  absence  of  ten  or  eleven  States 
would  evidently  not  be  binding  on  the  excluded  members  of 
the  original  Federation.  The  proposed  change  is,  however,  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Seward,  and 
of  the  Eepublican  papers,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  is  the  sole  condition  of  peace.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  altered  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  no  slave-holding  community  can  hereafter  be  re- 
admitted into  the  Federal  body.  The  maintenance  of  the 
Emancipation  decree  is  less  important,  for  the  measure  has 
been  necessarily  inoperative  beyond  the  range  of  the  Northern 
armies,  and  the  slaves  w'ho  have  been  liberated  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  profited  by  Northern  occupation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  declares  that  he  will  under  no  circumstances  be 
the  instrument  of  re.storing  to  slavery  any  person  who  has 
been  emancipated  under  his  proclamation,  or  by  any  Act  of 
Congress.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  undoubted  sin- 
cerity of  his  announcement  should  ever  be  exposed  to  a prac- 
tical test. 

Two  short  paragraphs  of  the  Message  are  allotted  to  the 
engrossing  topic  of  the  war.  The  President  asserts,  with 
impei-fect  accuracy,  that  all  the  important  lines  and  positions 
which  wmre  occupied  a year  ago  have  been  maintained,  and 
that  the  Federal  armies  have  steadily  advanced.  The  state- 
ment is  perhaps  literally  true,  as  the  fortified  places  and  great 
lines  of  communication  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  un- 
assailed ; but  the  frontier  line  of  Northern  invasion  has, 
nevertheless,  receded  in  several  directions.  In  Texas,  in 
Florida,  in  Arkansas,  and  in  Louisiana,  the  Confederates  have 
recovered  much  territory  which  had  been  conquered ; and . 
even  in  Tennessee,  the  ground  which  was  won  by  Eosencranz 
in  1863  is  now  partially  occupied  by  the  army  of 
Hood.  General  Grant’s  campaign  receives  no  special 
mention,  and  Sherman’s  expedition  is  properly  described  as 
“ an  attempted  march.”  The  President,  however,  speaks 
more  cheerfully  of  the  national  resources  than  of  the  exploits 
of  the  armies.  The  population  of  the  Northern  States  has 
increased  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  the 
country  enjoys  great  material  prosperity.  Experience  alone  can 
show  whether  it  will  be  possible,  by  conscription  or  enlistment, 
to  replace  the  unparalleled  losses  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 


THE  COLENSO  TEIAL. 

WE  have  no  intention  of  imitating  the  bad  example  set 
by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  by  arguing  in  favour 
of  either  litigant  in  the  Colenso  case,  while  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  is  in  suspense.  But  the  opportunity 
is  a favourable  one  for  considering  the  policy  out  of  which 
this  litigation  springs.  At  the  present  moment,  there  is 

a comparative  lull  in  the  strife,  but  it  is  merely  one 
of  those  deceptive  intervals  in  which  the  tempest  is  gathering- 
new  strength.  The  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  moment  is 
acting  the  part  of  A2olus,  and  imprisoning  the  winds  of 
controversy.  But  the  moment  he  has  delivered  his  judg- 
ment they  will  be  free.  The  two  Bishops  will  betake  them- 
selves to  such  new  weapons  of  forensic  conflict  as  their  ex- 
perienced advisers  shall  select  for  them.  The  followers  on 
either  side,  unfettered  by  legal  forms,  will  plunge  into  a 
general  melee  of  printed  wartare ; and  amid  the  volleys  of 
theological  epithets,  and  the  din  of  agitation,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  the  lovers  of  peace  to  procure  a hearing.  But  now, 
while  the  combined  influences  of  suspense  and  Christmas 
gaiety  are  inducing  a transient  fit  of  mutual  charity,  it  may 
be  worth  the  while  of  influential  Churchmen  to  consider  what 
is  the  road  on  which  they  are  travelling,  and  whither  it  is 
likely  to  lead. 

What  do  they  suppose  the  result  of  these  litigations  will 
be  ? They  have  failed  in  one ; the  other  is  still  in  course 
of  being  tried,  and,  whichever  way  the  present  suit  is 
determined,  it  will  probably  be  carried  to  some  further 
stage.  But,  assuming  that  they  had  won  both,  what 
is  the  precise  advantage  with  the  flattering  hope  of  which 


they  lubricated  their  souls?  No  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  could  or  can  do  much  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the 
“ heretics,”  however  gratifying,  in  a purely  combative  sense, 
a judicial  success  might  be  to  their  opponents.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  the  inhabitants  of  Broad  Chalke  and  Great  Staughton 
had,  in  the  passive  density  of  the  rustic  mind,  a defence 
against  the  assaults  of  new  ideas  far  stronger  than  any  that 
the  Privy  Council  could  supply.  And,  considering  how  easily 
the  insidious  Zulus  have  seduced  their  Prelate  from  the  paths 
of  orthodoxy,  it  almost  sounds  like  a mockery  to  suggest  that 
his  return  among  them  would  do  them  any  harm.  The 
simple-minded  creature  would  only  continue  to  furnish 
them  with  a harmless  subject  for  their  sceptical  pro- 
pagandism.  But  then,  perhaps,  it  is  not  for  themselves, 
but  by  way  of  an  example,  that  stragglers  are  to  be  punished. 
The  idea  possibly  was  that,  though  it  did  not  much  matter 
to  anybody  what  happened  to  the  three  particular  men 
selected  for  attack,  yet  their  punishment  might  deter  numbers 
of  other  budding  heretics  who  were  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  Strauss  and  Eenan,  but  who,  with  the  fear  of  the  Privy 
Council  before  their  eyes,  would  forthwith  become  ardent  and 
efficacious  preachers  of  the  true  word.  Now  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  at  which  the  influential  Churchmen  who  have 
set  these  suits  on  foot  make  such  a mistake.  They  will 
imagine  that  all  kinds  of  persecution  are  equally  effective. 
They  will  not  distinguish  between  the  miserable  suspensions 
and  deprivations  which  are  the  only  secular  remedies 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  nineteenth  century  orthodoxy, 
and  the  drastic  prescriptions  which  worked  such  magnificent 
results  in  the  able  hands  of  Toequemada  and  Alva.  We 
are  far  from  underrating  the  efficacy  of  persecution.  Nothing 
is  so  foolish  as  the  cant  into  which  some  recent  writers  have 
fallen  about  the  impotence  of  secular  power  to  repress  the 
progress  of  thought.  There  are  no  two  countries  upon  the 
Continent  in  which  Eomanism  is  so  strong  as  in  Belgium  and 
Spain,  and  those  are  precisely  the  two  countries  in  which 
Toequemada  and  Alva  e*xercised  their  enlightened  sway.  But 
then  it  must  be  persecution  of  the  kind  which  these  two 
worthy  men  practised.  The  persecution  which  breaks  all  it 
cannot  bend  may  not,  indeed,  succeed  in  converting  the 
existing  generation,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  power 
of  making,  in  the  main,  what  it  pleases  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  come.  But  the  persecution  which  teases  without 
disabling  is  simply  a wholesome  stimulus,  an  invigorating 
bath.  If  it  were  possible  to  grill  Dr.  Colenso,  to  put  Mr. 
Wilson  into  the  boot,  and  to  make  Mr.  Williams  a little 
longer  upon  the  rack,  there  would  be  very  little  written  or 
preached  in  the  British  Empire,  inconsistent  with  the  theology 
of  the  Bishops,  for  a very  long  time  to  come.  Whatever 
other  consequences  might  result,  the  supremacy  of  the  im- 
pugned dogmas  would  be  complete.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  half  a loaf  is  not  better  than  no  bread. 
If  the  Bishops  cannot  silence  men  whose  preaching  they  dis- 
like or  dread,  harassing  them  with  prosecutions  will  do  no 
good  at  all.  Heretic-hunting  is  a sport  subject  to  the  same 
prudential  rules  as  tiger-shooting ; if  you  cannot  kill,  it  is  wiser 
not  to  fire. 

It  is  not  merely  failure  that  is  the  result  of  these  futile 
litigations.  It  is  not  merely  that  importance,  popularity, 
and  an  audience  are  secured  by  them  to  men  who,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  remained  obscure.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  young  and  generous  are  ranged 
in  hostility  to  the  Church,  at  a time  of  life  when  most 
men’s  opinions  take  their  unalterable  shape.  There  is 
a far  graver  evil  even  than  these,  for  which  the  Bishops 
who,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  promoted  the  two  suits 
are  answerable.  They  have  thrown  the  most  sacred  and 
difficult  questions,  as  it  were,  into  the  gutter  of  popular  dis- 
cussion. We  live  in  a day  of  universal,  and  therefore 
very  superficial,  discussion.  The  machinery  for  popidarizing 
abstruse  subjects  has  reached  to  so  high  a perfection  that  no 
one  is  repelled  from  entering  upon  any  question  by  any  modest 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  do  it  justice.  Everybody  therefore 
discusses,  and  everybody  forms  his  opinion  upon  all  subjects 
of  the  day,  with  exactly  that  amount  of  preparation  which 
may  be  obtained  by  a cursory  glance  over  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  It  is  Sufficiently  obvious  that  nothing  is  less 
desirable  than  that  any  theological  question  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  honour  of  being  a subject  of  the  day.  Ideas' of 
the  most  unfamiliar  class,  and  but  half  comprehensible  by 
human  intellects,  expressed  in  words  of  a highly  technical 
character,  that  have  been  invested  with  special  meanings  by 
the  labour  of  generations  of  thoughtful  students,  are  not 
happy  subjects  for  the  careless  gossip  of  every-day  English 
life.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be  fully  discussed  in  compo- 
sitions devoted  to  the  treatment  of  them.  But  those  who 
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push  controversy  upon  them  to  such  a length  that  it  be- 
comes part  of  the  ordinary  suoject-inatter  of  ordinary  con- 
versation do  no  good  service  to  religion.  Of  all  theological 
ideas  to  bo  subjected  to  this  treatment,  inspiration  is  perhaps 
the  most  unsuitable.  There  is  a false  appearance  of  simpli- 
city about  the  word  which  makes  it  very  ensnaring.  Most 
people,  when  they  pronounce  it,  think  that  they  attach  an 
idea  to  it,  and  fully  believe,  until  they  come  to  hunt  for  one, 
that  they  could  fiirnish  a description  of  the  process  which  it 
indicates  at  a moment’s  notice.  That  it  represents  a con- 
dition of  consciousness  strange  not  only  to  our  own  expe- 
rience and  that  of  fifty  generations  back,  but  wholly  without 
analogy  to  any  mental  state  that  we  know  of,  is  a difficulty 
that  rarely  occurs  to  those  who  glibly  roll  off  opinions  upon 
its  extent  and  its  effects.  The  mysterious  process  which,  in 
cases  so  few,  has  brought  the  finite  intelligence  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Infinite,  and  ivhose  mode  of  operation, 
shrouded  from  the  eye  of  every  human  witness,  was 
only  known,  if  known,  to  the  brain  upon  which  it  was 
working,  is,  of  all  the  ideas  within  the  scope  of  theological 
thought,  the  one  that  should  have  been  preserved  with  the 
tenderest  care  from  the  rude  handling  of  unlearned  minds 
and  careless  tongues.  But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  that  the 
promoters  of  this  litigation  have  done.  It  appears  that  these 
questions  are  to  become  not  only  subjects  for  common  gossip, 
but  for  electioneering  cries.  Students  of  history  know  well 
how  much  of  holy  influence  is  retained  by  dogmas  which 
have  been  dragged  through  the  mud  of  a party  conflict. 

These  are  the  inevitable  penalties  of  resorting  to  a Court 
of  Law  for  the  vindication  of  orthodoxy  in  such  ques- 
tions as  these.  We  do  not  say  that  the  law  can  never 
be  advantageously  invoked  to  force  an  incumbent  to 
abide  by  the  contract  into  which  he  entered  in  accepting 
his  living.  The  extreme  rights  in  possession  of  patrons  would 
become  intolerable  if  no  appeal  from  them  were  in  any  case 
possible.  But  so  hazardous  a remedy  ought  only  to  be  used 
where  the  infraction  of  the  law  is  clear  and  certain,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  prosecution  is  not  likely  to  range  any  influential 
body  of  supporters  upon  the  side  of  the  offender.  In  doubtful 
Cases,  where  a fair  contest  can  be  maintained,  and  the  cry  of 
persecution  be  plausibly  raised,  the  damaging  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  will  far  outweigh  any  advantages  that  can  be 
hoped  for  as  the  result  of  a technical  success. 


KEFOKM  PKOJECTS. 

The  political  projectors  who  have  for  some  years  employed 
themselves  in  devising  safe  and  just  systems  of  Eeform 
are  distinguished  by  their  honesty  and  fairness.  The  assump- 
tions with  which  they  start  in  their  investigations  are  plausible, 
if  not  absolutely  true.  They  believe  that  it  is  unjust  or 
inexpedient  that  the  majority  of  the  population  should  be 
excluded  from  the  electoral  franchise,  and  they  are  at  the  same 
time  aware  that  good  government  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
influence  of  the  wealthier  and  more  educated  classes.  The 
reconciliation  of  apparently  conflicting  rights  and  duties  is  a 
problem  which  naturally  attracts  thoughtful  and  upright 
politicians.  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Buxton  have  attempted  various  solutions  which 
deserve  respectful  attention.  Mr.  Hare’s  ingenious  mechanism 
for  protecting  the  minority  against  the  despotism  of  numbers 
has  been  approved  by  several  writers  of  respectable  authority ; 
but  it  has  the  defect  of  relaxing  the  connexion  between 
members  and  constituencies,  and  the  plan  is  too  complicated 
to  satisfy  the  first  condition  of  popularity  by  becomino' 
generally  intelligible.  A Yorkshireman  will  never  understand 
the  meaning  of  a vote  which  may  perhaps  return  his 
favourite  candidate,  not  for  the  West  Riding,  but  for  Sussex 
or  Bristol.  A representative  who  would  seem  to  be  appro- 
priated by  accident  to  the  seat  which  he  occupied  would  fail 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  nominal  constituents.  No 
Minister  or  leader  of  Opposition  could  learn  the  real  feehngs  of 
the  country  from  members  who  might  probably  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  districts  for  which  they  sat.  It  is  a fatal 
objection  to  Mr.  Hare’s  elaborate  contrivance  that  it  would 
require  and  create  an  art,  or  science,  of  administering  it  which 
would  be  exclusively  familiar  to  professional  election  agents. 
The  system  of  voting  by  ticket  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  though  it  is  irnavoidably  adopted  where  constituencies 
are  uniform  in  character  and  numerically  large,  destroys  all 
regard  for  the  character  and  ability  of  candidates.  When 
every  voter  necessarily  supports  the  choice  jof  his  party,  the 
managers  of  elections  enjoy  the  entire  patronage  of  seats  in 
the  Legislature,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  personal  qualities  of  their  nominees.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  generally  possesses  some 


influence  from  his  position,  his  wealth,  his  reputation,  his 
capacity,  or  his  supposed  integrity.  A member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  never  for  a moment  supposed,  by  friends 
or  enemies,  to  possess  any  moral,  social,  or  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  first  passenger  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Hare’s  Parliamentary  Constitution  would  be  infinitely 
better  contrived,  but  only  a few  experienced  Coppocks  or 
Thurlow  Weeds  would  be  able  to  find  their  way  about  it.  A 
labyrinth  is  not  a convenient  dwelling-house,  especially  as  the 
inmates  are  dependent  on  the  Ariadne  who  keeps  the, clue. 

If  a minority  is  to  be  proportionally  represented,  it  would 
be  a simpler  plan  to  adopt  the  single  or  the  cumulative  v6te. 
If  every  ten-pound  householder  in  a borough  could  at  his 
pleasure  give  a double  plumper,  or  if  he  were  restricted  to  a 
single  vote,  neither  party  could  monopolize  the  representation 
without  a large  numerical  preponderance.  As  it  is  assumed 
in  all  these  projects  that  the  suffrage  would  at  the  same  time 
be  greatly  extended,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  would 
generally  vote  on  one  side,  and  the  working  people  on  the 
other.  The  system  would  be  rendered  more  practicable  if 
each  constituency  returned  three  members,  so  that  numbers 
and  respectability  might  respectively  be  represented  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one.  Mr.  Buxton,  who  justly  doubts 
the  soundness  of  the  device,  would  attain  the  same  object 
by  applying  to  Parliamentary  elections  the  parochial  fran- 
chise by  which  large  ratepayers  enjoy  several  votes. 
Some  years  since,  Mr.  Bright  committed  the  flagrant 
blunder  of  offering  to  accept  the  very  compromise  which  Mr. 
Buxton  now  proposes  in  an  entirely  opposite  spirit ; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Bright  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  parish  vestries  were  purely  demo- 
cratic. As  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  his  vigilant  critics 
that  those  who  paid  the  rates  also  managed  the  parochial  ex- 
penditure, the  great  advocate  of  democratic  equality  instantly 
abandoned  an  analogy  which  had  proved  to  be  inconveniently 
appropriate.  It  is  a sufficient  objection  to  the  plan  that  it 
would  be  invidious  as  a novelty,  although  it  might  probably 
have  commanded  general  approval  if  it  had  happened  to  form 
a part  of  the  early  Constitution  of  England.  Political  and 
religious  organizations  have  a seed-time  of  their  own,  which 
has  generally  passed  by  before  theoretical  reformers  begin  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  improvement.  There  is  still  oppor- 
tunity for  weeding,  but  it  is  too  late  to  put  a fresh  crop  in  the 
ground.  The  English  nation  is  accustomed  to  be  governed  by 
a House  of  Commons  returned  by  the  equal  votes  of  unequally 
arranged  constituencies.  It  would  be  thought  intolerable  that 
a banker  should  count  at  the  hustings  for  six  mechanics,  or  for 
two  retail  tradesmen.  On  the  same  ground,  Lord  Grey’s 
plan  of  indirect  election  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 
Nobody  would  take  the  trouble  to  vote  for  electors  unless, 
like  the  Presidential  electors  of  the  United  States,  they  were 
mere  delegates  employed  to  perform  a duty  which  the  voters 
might  a§  well  discharge  in  the  first  instance. 

As  the  great  object  of  all  judicious  pohticians  is  to  give  the 
highest  class  of  operatives  a reasonable  share  of  electoral 
power,  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  conclusive  objections  to 
the  election  by  universal  suffrage  of  a portion  of  the  con- 
stituency. The  example  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  would 
alone  be  fatal  to  the  project.  Either  of  these  respectable 
bodies  returns  representatives  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  in  both  cases,  the  majority 
appoints  a committee  of  its  own  partisans.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  real  election  of  any  kind ; for,  as  the 
Conservatives  control  both  peerages,  Lord  Derby  nomi- 
nates the  representative  peers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
at  his  own  discretion,  as  Lord  Palmerston  nominates 
bishops.  In  Leeds  or  Birmingham,  an  elected  voter  would 
perhaps  owe  less  to  individual  favour,  but  he  would  be 
pledged  in  every  case  to  support  the  candidate  who  professed 
the  most  extreme  opinions.  Credulous  reformers  are  in  the 
habit  of  asserting,  in  spite  of  Trades’  Unions,  that  the  working 
classes  would  divide  into  parties,  and  exercise  political  inde- 
pendence, as  soon  as  they  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  but 
the  most  sanguine  optimists  would  scarcely  expect  them  to 
elect  moderate  electors.  The  concession  of  the  fi-anchise  to 
foremen,  and  to  certain  classes  of  skilled  mechanics,  would  be 
more  expedient,  and  more  consistent  with  sound  political 
doctrines.  The  object  of  all  sensibly  framed  Constitutions  is 
to  discover  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  whole  community,  and 
of  its  principal  sections.  Election  is  only  a contrivance  for 
approximating  to  a true  result,  and  it  accomplishes  its  purpose 
tolerably  well  in  England,  because  the  higher  classes  have  a 
large  influence  while  they  are  excluded  from  a selfish  monopoly. 
Large  bodies  of  men  never  deliberately  choose  the  best  amono- 
themselves  as  rulers,  unless  they  are  aided  and  controlled  by 
artificial  regulations.  The  great  advantage  of  the  present  system 
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is  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  popular  caprice  are  not  visibly 
and  ostentatiously  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Small  boroughs 
are  extremely  useful  in  protecting  the  minority,  as  well  as  in 
providing  seats  for  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ; but  Tiverton  and  Tamworth  were  not  invented, 
like  Mr.  Hare’s  arithmetical  puzzles,  to  express  the  profound 
distrust  with  which  statesmen  regard  the  multitude. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  investigate  the  defects  of  ingeni- 
ous machines,  which  are  mere  models  or  toys  until  they  are 
provided  with  a sufficient  motive  power.  Lord  Grey  and  his 
rivals  are  excellent  patriots,  but  they  neither  sympathize  with 
the  real  Eeform  party  nor  enjoy  its  confidence.  Those  who 
agree  with  their  opinions  Avould  be  contented  to  let  well  alone, 
and  democrats  are  not  likely,  when  they  attain  political  supre- 
macy, to  undo  their  own  work  by  hampering  the  exercise  of 
the  popular  will.  Those  who  wish  for  Eeform  wish  for  the  rule 
of  the  majority,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion of  the  poorer  classes.  The  old-fashioned  sieve  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  coarser  portions  of  matter.  It  is 
idle  to  pass  the  whole  mass  through,  and  then  to  pick  out  the 
lumps.  Perhaps  the  best  service  Avhich  the  mechanists  of 
fancy  Eeform  Bills  can  perform  will  be  to  act  as  moderators 
or  mediators  between  the  conscientious  supporters  of  two 
opposite  political  systems.  As  they  all  admit  the  necessity  of 
change,  while  some  of  them  entertain  strong  popular  sym- 
pathies, their  testimony  to  the  danger  of  pure  democracy  may 
be  received  with  less  suspicion.  They  might  urge,  in  support 
of  their  own  recommendations,  the  many  curious  shifts  by 
which  foreign  countries  endeavour  to  abate  the  evils  of  pro- 
miscuous suflfage.  In  Imperial  France,  every  man  has  a right 
to  vote,  but  the  Prefect  exhorts  him,  the  village  Mayor 
threatens  him,  and  the  Government  candidate  enjoys  exclusive 
privileges  of  conciliating  his  favour.  If  the  supporters  of  the 
Opposition  meet  together  to  the  number  of  twenty,  they  are 
fined  or  imprisoned,  and  official  ingenuity  has  even  discovered 
a new  crime,  which  is  called  deceiving  universal  suffrage. 
Finally,  when  the  legislator  is  elected,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  political  affairs ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
matter  little  to  the  constituency  or  to  the  country  if  the  whole 
representative  system  were  suddenly  abolished.  In  almost'every 
country  on  the  Continent,  Parliamentary  power  is  insignificant, 
and  even  the  model  Eepublic  of  America  contents  itself  with 
an  Assembly  which  never  even  attempts  to  control  the  national 
policy.  There  is  only  one  sovereign  Parliament  in  the  world, 
and  its  supremacy  would  perhaps  not  survive  the  deterioration 
of  the  constituency. 


THE  DUBLIN  LIBEL  CASE. 

The  cause  celehre  which  has  captivated  and  agitated  all 
Dublin  for  a week  is  over.  It  has  terminated,  as  was  to 
be  expected — even  in  spite  of  the  nationality  of  the  Court — 
with  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  a farthing  damages. 
Irishmen  as  they  were,  the  jurymen  could  not  help  admitting 
that  a young  woman  Avho  takes  every  possible  means  of 
insulting  an  eminent  oculist  and  his  Avife  is  not  irreparably 
injured  if  the  oculist’s  wife  complains  in  turn  of  the  insult  to 
the  fair  insuiter’s  father.  Miss  Travers,  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action,  is  a lady  of  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  has  knoAvn 
Sir  William  Wilde’s  family  for  years.  She  insists,  and  has 
for  some  time  insisted  with  curious  pertinacity,  that  Sir 
William  Wilde,  abusing  his  privileges  of  a friend  and 
a medical  adviser,  took  her  virtue  by  storm,  in  his  study,  one 
fine  day  in  October,  1862.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Miss  Travers  has  made  him  pay  dearly,  during  the 
ensuing  years,  for  any  indiscretion  of  which  she  desires  that  he 
may  be  suspected.  Her  method  of  revenging  her  asserted 
Avrongs  has  been  a singular,  but  not  perhaps  altogether  an 
unleminine,  one.  First  of  all,  she  sickened  Sir  William  Avith 
doses  of  garlick,  administered  to  him  privately,  in  moderate 
but  effective  quantities.  Her  next  performance  was  to  review 
unfavourably  a work  of  Lady  Wilde’s,  entitled  the  First 
Temptation.  “Notum,”  says  Virgil,  “furens  quid  foemina 
“ possit.”  A more  aAvful  revenge  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Miss  Travers  objected  to  this  volume  as  containing  the  seeds 
of  immorality,  and  thus  was  enabled,  as  a conscientious 
reviewer,  to  visit  upon  the  wife  the  precise  sin  of  which  she 
has  since  accused  the  husband.  Then  she  took  poison  enough, 
in  Sir  William’s  house,  to  make  him  very  uneasy,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  kill  herself.  Then  she  sent  pamphlets  by  the  score 
in  all  directions,  narrating  Sir  William  Wilde’s  crimes,  under 
a fictitious,  but  not  an  illusive,  name.  Lastly,  she  distributed 
papers  to  the  same  effect  along  the  beach  at  Bray  (where  Lady 
Wilde  was  staying),  by  the  medium  of  youthful  newspaper 


vendors.  At  length,  after  some  forbearance.  Lady  Wilde 
wrote  to  Dr.  Travers,  the  father  of  her  female  foe,  calling  his 
attention  to  these  and  similar  proceedings.  Miss  Travers, 
Avith  rnuch  promptitude,  and  Avith  an  energy  which  seems 
common  to  Irish  heroines  at  large,  at  once  brought  an  action  for 
libel  upon  the  letter,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  present 
herself  in  the  Avitness-box,  and  to  narrate  with  nerve  and 
circumstantiality  the  alleged  incidents  of  her  fall  and  of  Sir 
William  Wilde’s  offence.  The  issue,  Avhether  or  not  Lady 
Wilde  had  libelled  Miss  Travers,  Avas  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  issue  whether  or  not  Sir  William  Wilde  had  been 
an  unfaithful  doctor  and  a seductive  friend.  The  counsel 
employed  by  Sir  William  and  his  wife  took  remarkable  pains 
to  keep  the  issues  distinct.  With  much  self-control.  Sir 
William  Wilde  declined  (through  his  advisers)  to  place 
himself  in  the  box  to  ansAver  charges  made  against  his  honour. 
At  first  sight,  it  may  be  thought  that  an  eminent  oculist,  who 
had  recently  been  knighted  by  Her  Majesty,  would  have  been 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  an  occasion  to  repudiate  publicly  the 
accusation  which  had  been  so  publicly  made.  Whatever  his 
private  reasons.  Sir  William  Wilde  adopted,  hoAvever,  a 
contrary  course.  Possibly  in  Ireland  it  may  be  considered 
uncourteous,  even  under  the  greatest  possible  provocation,  to 
contradict  a lady.  If  Miss  Travers  asserts  that  Sir  William 
Wilde  forcibly  obtained  possession  of  her  person  by  means  of 
a temporary  application  of  the  garotting  system,  far  be  it 
from  a polished  and  chivalrous  cavalier  to  give  her  the 
lie.  An  Irish  jury  may  have  been  pleased  rather  than  other- 
wise at  the  delicacy  Avhich  led  the  gentleman  to  receive  his 
fair  antagonist’s  fire  Avithout  returning  it.  Probably  he 
suffered  nothing  by  his  silence.  “ Glory  be  to  God,  sir — Sir 
“ William  has  fired  in  the  air,”  Avould  be  doubtless  the 
form  of  self-congratulation  with  Avhich,  like  the  Avaiter  in  Mr. 
Lever’s  story.  Sir  William’s  Dublin  friends  would  Avelcome 
the  neAvs  that  Sir  William  Wilde  had  endured  to  hear  him- 
self accused  of  rape  rather  than  come  forward  to  tell  a lady 
that  she  was  guilty  of  misrepresentation. 

As  Sir  William  Wilde  has  not  been  anxious  to  give  his 
version  of  the  relations  betAveen  himself  and  the  exciteable  Miss 
Travers,  the  public  must  be  content  Avithout  it.  Even  if  Miss 
Travers’s  tale  be  not  the  fruit  of  hysterical  hallucination,  and 
of  a passion  for  modern  romance,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  a lady  who  “ didn’t  think  ” that  she  was  unconscious  on 
the  eventful  day  for  “ more  than  ten  minutes,”  and  Avho 
subsequently  speaks  of  her  disaster  as  an  “ annoyance,”  and 
an  “ unpleasantness,”  may  have  been  less  prudent  than  she 
imagines  herself  to  have  been.  Mr.  Butt,  the  plaintiff’s 
leading  counsel,  whose  bottled  thunder  is  said  to  have  elec- 
trified the  Court,  and  certainly  seems  to  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  reporters  of  the  press,  in  the  course  of  a burning 
speech  represented  the  outrage  as  the  result  of  Platonic  love. 
Ireland  is  not  Iceland,  and  Platonic  affection  in  that 
country  of  turf  and  tinder  may  be  as  combustible  as  Lucifer 
matches.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Platonic  affection  can 
result  in  a onesided  outrage,  even  if  it  is  the  fashion  for  it  in 
Dublin  to  terminate  in  a mutual  misfortune.  It  was  strange, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  Miss  Travers,  who  recollected  so 
accurately  the  original  misadventure,  was  almost  unable  to 
recollect  Avhether  or  not  the  desperate  attack  upon  her  honour 
had  been  repeated.  She  explained  her  difficulty  on  this  head 
by  informing  the  Court  that  she  could  not  tell  whether  certain 
subsequent  acts  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Avere  intended 
“ for  rudeness  or  for  worse.”  It  may  be  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  between  that  which  appears  to  Miss  Travers  simply  im- 
pertinent and  that  A\diich  is  a serious  attempt  upon  her  virtue ; 
but  English  outsiders  will  possibly  opine  that  an  Irish  maiden 
who  had  been  insulted  once,  and  who  had  recalled  so  minutely 
the  particulars  and  the  duration  of  her  dishonour,  might  have 
been  able  to  make  a tolerable  guess  as  to  the  nature  and 
ultimate  tendency  of  subsequent  famdiarities.  As  letters 
of  affection  afterwards  passed  between  the  parties  — as 
Miss  Travers  afterwards  applied  for  tickets  for  a Masonic 
Ball  to  the  distinguished  oculist  Avho,  according  to  her 
history,  had  been  her  ruin  — and  as  the  balance  of  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  that  she  afterwards  received  money  from 
him,  and  went  to  him  to  have  her  corns  cut  (Avhatever  that 
may  mean),  it  would  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  assume  that 
her  design  for  final  vengeance  Avas,  for  a time  at  least,  tolerably 
well  disguised.  Taking  her  narrative  as  it  stands — uncon- 
tradicted, it  is  true,  but  also  uncorroborated  except  by  certain 
ambiguously  Avarm  letters  from  Sir  William — no  one  can 
affirm  that  she  played  the  part  towards  Sir  William  of  a 
Lucretia.  If  Sir  William  Wilde’s  version  Avere  to  be  pub- 
lished and  read,  it  might  conceivably  turn  out  that  she  was  a 
poetical  young  person,  who  had  contracted  an  awkward  habit, 
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not  unfamiliar  to  the  frequenters  of  the  English  Divorce 
Court,  of  confusing  between  fact  and  fiction.  There  was, 
indeed,  a slight  though  unmistakable  coincidence  between 
the  details  of  her  own  story  and  the  details  of  Lady 
Wilde’s  volume  which  she  so  unmercifully  reviewed. 
In  both,  passion  might  have  been  supposed — as  it  was 
put  by  one  of  the  Irish  coimsel  — to  have  overpowered 
prudence.  In  both,  the  Angel  Gabriel  played  a pro- 
minent, an  amorous,  and  a somewhat  unintelligible 
part.  Miss  Travers  asserts  that  Sir  William  Wilde  invoked 
til  is  particular  angel  to  his  and  her  aid  when  aU  was  over  on 
the  14th  of  October  1862.  In  Lady  Wilde’s  book,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  figures,  not  merely  as  an  accomplice,  but  as  a principal. 
As  Miss  Travers  had  read  and  criticized  Lady  Wilde’s  book 
belbre  becoming  the  public  historian  of  her  own  career,  it  was 
suggested  at  the  trial  that,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  she  had  not  been 
above  borrowing  dramatic  incidents  from  the  work  which 
upon  high  moral  grounds  she  so  strenuously  condemned.  The 
allegation  was  incapable  of  being  either  disproved  or 
proved.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  courts  of  justice  well 
know  how  common  a feminine  disease  it  is  to  appropriate  an 
indictment  or  a scandal  from  the  pages  of  a sensation  novel  or 
a Sunday  newspaper.  It  is  not  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
possibihty  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  &r  William  Wilde  have 
had  no  connexion  except  in  the  too  fertile  imagination  of 
Jliss  Travers.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Wilde  may 
unquestionably  have  made  that  celestial  visitant’s  acquaintance 
in  his  wife’s  novel  as  easily  as  Miss  Travers  is  suggested  to 
have  done.  Being  more  of  a medical  man  than  a theologian, 
and  taking  his  divinity  entirely  from  Lady  Wilde’s  writings, 
he  may  have  laboured,  in  October,  1 862,  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  fulfils  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  the  role  played  by  Cupid  or  Eros  in  all 
classical  mythology.  But  whether  the  idea  of  the  Gabriel 
episode  was  a real  inspiration  of  Sir  William’s,  or  an  ex  post 
facto  thought  due  to  the  fine  Eoman  hand  of  Miss  Travers, 
can  never  be  clearly  decided  till  Sir  William  Wilde  deter- 
mines on  explaining  to  the  public  what  as  yet  he  has  chosen 
to  leave  unexplained. 

The  excitement  of  the  trial  in  the  inflammable  capital  of 
a not  uninflammable  country  has  thrown  into  the  shade 
both  the  social  virtues  and  the  political  shortcomings  of  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant.  Dublin  can  think  of  nothing 
when  one  of  Erin’s  daughters  is  concerned,  and  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Butt,  the, virtue  of  Miss  Travers,  and  the  self-restraint 
of  Sir  William  Wilde  are  the  sole  and  equally  substantial 
topics  of  the  day.  In  all  probability  Miss  Travers  has  other 
arrows  in  her  quiver;  nor  are  her  wrongs,  or  the  alleged  frailty 
of  Sir  William  Wilde,  likely  to  sleep  in  permanent  obscurity. 
Even  the  Irish  papers,  according  to  hereditary  custom,  have 
marshalled  themselves  in  opposite  camps.  It  is  no  wonder — 
as,  indeed,  the  Greek  poet  remarks  of  Helen — that  Trojans 
and  Grecians  should  Contend  about  a heroine  so  young  and  so 
lair.  Miss  Travers,  moreover,  appears  to  be  a Eoman  Catholic, 
and  the  question  of  her  purity  naturally  enjoys,  in  the  minds 
of  a Dublin  audience,  ail  the  importance  and  the  prominence 
of  a disputed  dogma  of  the  faith.  It  is  not  for  English  critics 
to  pronounce  upon  so  peculiarly  Celtic  a question.  We 
should  insult  the  Church  of  Eome  if  we  did  not 
pronounce  for  the  lady  ; all  Belfast  might  rise  in  arms  if  we 
adventured  the  faintest  slight  upon  the  gentleman.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  suppose  that  both  are  in  the  right,  yet  courtesy  and 
prudence  enjoin  us  to  refrain  from  guessing  which  is  in  the 
wrong.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  clear  — that  the  question 
of  Miss  Travers’s  accuracy  and  of  Sir  William  Wilde’s 
discretion  is  one  of  those  which,  according  to  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, no  man  should  be  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  an 
imbroglio,  and  an  imbroglio  the  mazes  of  which  must  be  left 
to  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  to  Dublin  to  unravel.  Dublin  un- 
derstands it  best.  Dublin  alone  can  pronounce  a wise  and 
judicial  sentence  between  the  claims  of  a Dublin  beauty  and 
of  a Dublin  oculist,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  the  population  of  Dublin  will  be  as  temperate 
and  as  tree  from  exaggeration  as  is  usual  in  that  city  of  poetry 
and  feeling. 


THE  FEDEEAL  NAVY. 

THEEE  is  no  branch  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  administered  with  more  vigour 
and  success  than  the  navy.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a 
small  squadron  of  wooden  vessels,  manned  in  great  part  by 
Englishmen,  represented  the  whole  disposable  fleet.  Since 
the  4th  of  March,  1861,  there  have  been  built  141  steamers 
and  62  iron-dads,  besides  a vast  number  of  small  ships  which 


have  been  acquired  by  purchase.  Altogether,  the  present  fleet 
of  the  United  States  comprises  671  ships,  of  500,000  tons, 
carrying  4,600  guns.  The  difliculties  which  have  always 
existed  in  manning  the  navy,  notwithstanding  a very  high 
rate  of  pay,  seem  still  to  trouble  the  Naval  Secretary,  and 
he  complains  without  reserve  of  the  scanty  supply  of  good 
seamen  among  the  50,000  so-called  sailors  who  are  now  afloat. 
At  one  time,  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  seamen  was 
so  formidable  that  men  drafted  for  the  army  were  put 
on  board  the  blockading  cruisers ; but,  in  spite  of  these 
and  many  other  drawbacks,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  Mr.  Welles  is  not  without 
justification  for  the  boasts  in  which  he  indulges  of  the  useful, 
and  in  some  instances  brilliant,  performances  of  the  American 
navy.  It  is,  of  course,  a great  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the 
North  that  their  opponents  have  never  had  a navy  at  all,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  A few  ships  purchased 
abroad,  and  selected  from  the  best  of  the  blockade-runners, 
have,  it  is  true,  half  destroyed  the  carrying  trade,  in  which 
the  ship-owners  of  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  once 
hoped  to  rival  England  herself ; but  for  fighting  purposes  the 
navy  of  the  South  has  consisted  of  a few  iron-clads  and  cotton- 
lined  ships,  which,  after  dealing  vengeance  on  some  of 
the  hostile  gunboats,  have  been  compelled,  one  after  another, 
to  yield  to  the  enormous  superiority  of  force  which  the 
North  was  always  able'  to  display.  Still,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  blockade,  imperfect  as  it  has  been,  was  a great 
feat  for  a navy  so  suddenly  created;  and  though  we 
believe  that  five  ships  pass  through  for  one  that  is  captured  or 
sunk,  the  effective  communication  of  the  Confederates  with 
the  outer  world  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  limited  to  a single 
port,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  numerous  and  extensive 
as  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  a fleet  of  fifty  cruisers.  In  his 
anxiety  to  excuse  the  supposed  shortcomings  of  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Wilmington,  the  Navy  Secretary  not  only  admits 
that  the  blockade  is  not  efficient,  but  gives  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  naval  officers  whom  he  has  consulted  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  the  port  of  Wilmington  cannot  be  closed 
by  blockade — an  admission  which  would  be  rather  imprudent 
if  neutral  Powers  were  disposed  to  insist  upon  their  rights.  Mr. 
Welles  urges  strongly  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
Wilmington  by  a joint  land  and  sea  attack,  but  the  failure  of 
the  Charleston  expedition  and  the  demand  for  troops  at  every 
other  point  has  hitherto  prevented  an  experiment  which  would 
be  doubtful  for  any  force,  and  hopeless  for  a smaE  one. 

Among  the  achievements  for  which  Mr.  Welles  claims  credit 
are  the  destruction  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida.  He  is 
prudent  enough  not  to  allude  to  the  ingenious  combination  of 
fraud  and  illegal  violence  by  which  the  Florida  was  first 
taken  and  afterwards  sunk ; and  he  has  the  want  of  taste  to 
dilate,  in  his  account  of  the  fight  between  the  Kearsarge  and 
the  Alabama,  on  the  bad  faith  of  Captain  Semmes  in  not 
allowingTiimself  to  be  drowned  instead  of  taking  refuge  on  a 
neutral  yacht,  and  to  designate  the  owner  of  the  Englisli 
vessel  as  “ a fit  companion  for  the  dishonoured  and 
“ beaten  corsair.”  Mr.  Welles’  theory  is  that,  from  the 
moment  when  Captain  Semmes  hauled  down  his  flag,  he 
was  a prisoner  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  in  honour 
bound  to  go  to  the  bottom  with  his  ship  if  his  victorious 
enemy  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  send  boats  in  time  to  pick 
him  and  his  comrades  up.  Captain  Semmes  naturally  took  a 
more  practical  view  of  his  position,  and,  however  wilHng  he 
might  have  been  to  die  for  his  country,  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  do  as  much  for  the  gratification  of  his  enemies.  He 
accordingly  was  guilty  of  the  dishonourable  practice  of  swimming 
to  save  his  life,  and  the  crew  of  the  English  yacht  made  them- 
selves accomplices  in  his  crime  by  taking  him  out  of  the  water 
before  he  sank.  A fitter  occasion  for  denouncing  this  countrv 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself,  and,  according  to 
Northern  views,  Mr.  Welles  cannot  be  blamed  for  making  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  It  was  perhaps  a pity  that  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  Cabinet  did  not  require  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  hand  over  the  prisoner  of  war  who  had  been 
picked  out  of  the  Channel,  as  they  might  then  have 
learned  an  elementary  lesson  in  maidtiine  law  Avhich 
Mr.  Welles,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  require.  Having 
thus  performed  his  devotions  to  Bunkum,  Mr.  Welles 
proceeds  to  recount  the  by  no  means  contemptible  per- 
formances of  the  navy.  The  total  number  of  captures 
made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  given  as  1,379, 
which  have  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  more  than 
14,000,000  dollars.  The  large  number  of  prizes  proves  the 
vigour  of  the  trade  which  passes  through  the  blockade  quite 
as  much  as  it  prove.s  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  navy,  but 
still  the  amount  of  work  done  is  extremely  creditable  to  a 
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department  which  has  for  the  most  part  created  its  own  re- 
sources since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

There  is  less  than  usual  in  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
which  can  be  in  any  way  utilized  in  the  administration  of  our 
own  navy.  Very  little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  con- 
struction of  iron-clads,  or  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Monitor  principle,  except  that,  by  persisting  in  repeating  their 
old  type,  the  Federal  authorities  have  shown  their  faith  in 
Captain  Coles’  plan  even  when  imperfectly  applied.  The 
special  investigation  of  the  armour  question  about  which  so 
much  doubt  prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  seems 
to  have  been  postponed  to  inquiries  on  points  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  as  settled.  Commissions  are  at  work 
studying  the  best  form  of  naval  engines  and  the  economy  to 
be  gained  by  expansive  working ; but  the  war  itself  is  sup- 
posed, perhaps  rightly,  to  afford  the  best  practical  tests  of  the 
value  of  ordnance  and  armour.  Some  experiments,  it  is  true, 
have  been  tried  with  heavy  ordnance,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  spherical  steel  shot  fired  from  a smooth  bore  is  far  more 
effective  against  iron-plates  than  rifle  projectiles.  This  does 
not  entirely  accord  with  English  experience,  which  rather 
points  to  the  rule  that  it  matters  little  for  short  range  practice 
whether  the  gun  is  smooth  or  rifled.  On  one  point,  Mr, 
Welles’  experience  in  his  troublesome  oflfice  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  theories  which  have  largely  prevailed  in  this 
country.  He  is  so  far  from  seeing  in  the  contract 
system  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  supplying  his  wants, 
that  a great  part  of  his  Keport  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  losses  and  frauds  Avhich  result  from  the  necessity  of 
bitilding  and  repairing  ships  in  private  yards,  and  with  an 
urgent  demand  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment dockyards  on  the  largest  scale,  at  which  repairs  may  be 
executed,  and  armour  and  other  ironwork  constructed,  more 
cheaply  and  effectively  than  under  the  contract  system 
T/hich  now  exclusively  prevails.  As  the  suggestion  comes 
from  America,  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Cobden  himself 
may  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  this 
country  altogether  to  abandon  its  public  dockyards,  and 
trust  to  competition  for  the  supply  of  every  want.  Probably 
the  wisest  course  will  be  found  to  be  that  which  is,  to  some 
extent,  acted  upon  already  by  our  own  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, of  combining  Government  manufacture  with  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market,  and  thus  stimulating  both 
official  and  private  builders  to  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. The  Northern  Atlantic  ports  have  not  been  be- 
hindhand in  ] their  private  accommodation  for  the  building 
and  repair  of  ships ; but  though  the  mercantile  fleet  of  the 
country  has  been  largely  reduced  by  the  war,  it  is  found  that  the 
commercial  establishments  are  altogether  inadequate  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  navy.  So  strongly  does  Mr.  Welles 
state  the  difficulty,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  to 
the  duties  of  an  unopposed  blockade  there  were  added  ocean 
conflicts  with  a naval  Power,  the  spectacle  would  be  pre- 
sented of  ships  of  war  laid  up  for  want  of  a proper  establish- 
ment with  means  to  repair  them.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
construction  and  refitting  of  ships  that  the  contract  system  has 
proved  inefficient  and  costly.  The  instability  of  the  market, 
and  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  gold,  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  procure  tenders  for  ordinary  supplies  from  honest 
contractors,  except  at  an  extravagant  rate  sufficient  to  cover 
the  possible  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  the  highly  probable 
contingency  of  long-delayed  payment.  Many  of  the  best 
merchants  in  the  principal  cities  decline  to  accept  an  order 
on  any  terms ; and  the  whole  system  has  become  tainted  with 
demoralization  and  fraud,  by  which  the  honest  and  fair  dealer 
is  often  driven  from  the  market.  Articles  inferior  in  quality 
and  deficient  in  quantity  are  delivered  and  passed,  and  bribery 
is  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  the  Government  officials  to 
aid  in  these  frauds.  This  is  not  an  encouraging  picture  of 
the  working  of  a pure  contract  system.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  mischief  is  in  great  part  caused  by  the  financial 
derangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  would 
be  greatly  mitigated  here  by  the  prevalence  of  a higher 
tone  of  commercial  morality ; yet  the  weak  points  which 
Mr.  Welles  exposes  are  to  some  extent  inherent  in  the 
system,  and  should  warn  us  not  to  be  too  eager  to  change  even 
the  inefficiency  of  Government  supervision  and  the  costliness 
of  Government  work  for  absolute  dependence  on  manufactur- 
ing firms  for  every  article,  from  a barrel  of  pork  to  a first- 
class  frigate,  which  might  be  needed  for  the  service  of  the 
navy. 

When  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  currency  is 
taken  into  account,  the  financial  part  of  Mr.  Welles’ 
statement  is  more  favourable  than  might  have  been 
expected.  With  the  price  of  gold  ranging  from  zoo  to  250, 
an  expenditure  of  1 1 2,000,000  dollars  represents  in  effective 


money  only  about  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling ; and  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Welles  is  maintaining  all  the  burden 
of  the  war  at  no  greater  outlay  than  the  annual  cost  of  the 
British  navy  in  the  midst  of  peace.  The  small  tonnage  of 
most  of  the  Federal  ships  makes  this  apparent  economy  less 
startling;  but  when  all  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  his 
position  are  allowed  for,  Mr.  Welles  is  certainly  entitled  to 
claim  credit  for  his  department  as  the  most  efficient  and  the 
least  wasteful  branch  of  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States. 


RAILWAY  SLAUGHTER. 

WHAT  is  the  use  of  more  articles  on  these  railway  acci- 
dents ? Have  we  not  for  years  upon  years  been  saying 
the  same  thing,  urging  the  same  arguments,  appealing  to  the 
same  duties,  putting  the  same  ever-recurring  facts  in  the  one 
only  and  possible  light,  and  what  comes  of  it  ? Absolutely 
nothing.  Are  the  appeals  heeded?  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Is  there  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  vaguest  promise 
of  the  least  improvement  in  railway  management  ? Not  the 
remotest.  Do  things  mend  ? On  the  contrary,  they  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse.  Is  railway  travelling  liable  to  new  diffi- 
culties and  new  dangers  ? Just  the  reverse ; old  causes  pro- 
duce old  effects,  and  every  accident  is  to  be  traced  to  the  very 
same  mismanagement  which  has  been  exposed,  commented 
on,  and  protested  against  a thousand  times  before.  News- 
papers have  been  harping  on  the  same  string,  coroners’ 
juries  have  delivered  the  same  condemnation,  Govern- 
ment inspectors  have  solemnly  pronounced  the  same  in- 
variable and  adverse  judgment,  and  yet  nothing  is  done. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  anything  is  likely  to  be  done.  And  yet 
w^e  must  go  on  each  in  our  own  way.  The  Railway  Com- 
panies must  kill  people — must  mutilate,  smash,  scald,  and 
crush  into  bits  their  fellow-creatures — and  all  that  is  left  to 
the  public  is  the  very  poor  consolation  of  protesting  their 
disgust  at  being  mutilated,  smashed,  and  scalded;  though, 
after  all,  there  is  a little,  however  inadequate,  good  which 
comes  out  of  our  perpetual  wail  and  shriek  for  common 
justice.  If  we  did  not  scream  out  of  the  depths  of  our 
terrors,  we  should  be  even  worse  oflf  than  we  are.  Only  let 
there  be  the  slightest  intermission  in  the  howl  of  popular 
indignation,  and  the  Compensation  Act  would  be  repealed. 
As  it  is,  though  the  Directors,  not  indistinctly,  avow  their 
intention  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  getting 
this  Act  modified,  if  not  repealed,  they  are  afraid  to  go 
to  Parliament  with  their  grievances  against  the  public. 
Nor  do  they  quite  like  the  strong  language  with  which 
their  culpable  disregard  of  human  life  has  been  stigma- 
tized. At  more  than  one  of  the  half-yearly  meetings, 
the  Chairman,  in  sorrovf  rather  than  anger,  has  com- 
plained of  the  bitter  language  of  the  press.  It  was 
very  hard — so  it  was — that  it  should  be  said  that  Railway 
Companies  cared  more  for  their  dividends  than  for  the  public 
safety.  But  it  has  always  been  the  lot  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  to  be  disparaged.  The  Board  must  bear  its  cro^s, 
but  the  cross  is  heavy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  told  that  you 
might  have  saved  lives  if  you  had  not  starved  the  concern  in 
the  matter  of  turn-tables,  wages  to  signalmen,  and  the  like. 
It  may  be  very  hard  to  be  saluted  with  these  harsh  words,  but 
they  are  very  true  words.  We  have  said  it  once,  and  it  seems 
we  shall  have  to  say  it  again  and  again ; at  any  rate  we  say  it 
now.  Our  parable  is  a very  old  one,  but  we  must  take  it  up 
once  more,  quite  content  to  await  the  lapidation  that  is  in 
store  for  us  from  Chairmen  and  Secretaries. 

On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  two  “ accidents  ” took 
place.  One  occurred  on  the  North  Kent  line,  near  Woolwich, 
by  which  six  persons  (that  is,  six  as  yet)  have  lost  their  lives, 
and  a whole  multitude  have  been  seriously  maimed  and 
injured  for  life.  Here,  an  express  train  ran  into  a ballast 
train.  The  consequences  were  amputations,  fractures,  dis- 
locations, concussions,  contusions — all  the  ghastly  array  of 
human  suffering,  complicated  and  increased  by  the  tragic 
elements  of  terror  and  pity ; and  all  this  jn  total  darkness,  for 
the  collision  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a tunnel.  Scalding 
water,  combined  with  what  one  of  the  sufl’erers  describes  as  “ the 
“ groans  and  shrieks  of  the  mass  of  bruised,  dj’ing,  crippled, 
“ and  bleeding  creatures  writhing  and  struggling  in  the 
“ steam  and  sulphurous  vapour  that  filled  the  tunnel  ” — such 
were  the  elements  of  horror  surrounding  this  fearful  “ acci- 
“ dent.”  The  other  casualty — and  it  will  always  be  a mystery 
how  it  happened  that  no  lives  were  lost — happened  at  Pang- 
bourne,  on  the  Great  Western  line.  Here,  an  express  nar- 
row-guage  train  ran  into  a special  goods  train..  Now  there  js  a 
common  feature  in  these  two  hideous  occurrences ; and  on  that 
common  feature  we  propose  to  dwell,  because  it  is  on  tlie  face 
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and  front  of  all  railway  management.  We  dismiss  the  whole 
story  about. mistaken  signals  and  the  like.  Whether  this  or  that 
engine  was  too  weak,  or,  as  some  say,  too  strong  for  its  work, 
is  not  our  present  concern.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  dwell  on 
the  peculiarly  dangerous  state  of  the  rails  on  that  particular 
day.  We  can,  for  our  present  purposes,  entirely  dispense  with 
all  that  is  and  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  coroner’s  inquest. 
These  elaborate  inquiries  always  come  practically  to  nothing. 
Signals  will  and  must  always  be  liable  to  go  wrong,  to  be  mis- 
interpreted, to  fail.  Signalmen  are  but  men  ; they  must,  if 
they  are  human  beings,  nowand  then  get  flurried.  Everybody 
once  or  so  in  his  life  says  “ all  right  ” when  he  means  all  wrong. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  seem-e  such  mechanical  precision 
as  that  a goods  train  or  a ballast  train  should  not  now  and 
then  break  down,  or  an  engine  occasionally  founder.  If  the 
train  on  the  North  Kent  line  had  not  been  too  heavy  for  its 
engine,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  sever  it.  If  the 
Pangbourne  goods  train  had  not  broken  down,  it  would  not 
have  blocked  the  line  on  which  the  Birmingham  express  was 
speeding  on.  It  is  impossible  to  compel  a ballast  train  or  a 
goods  train  to  break  down  only  at  a convenient  moment,  or 
in  a convenient  place.  A break-down  is  sure  to  occur  when 
there  is  no  time  to  notify  the  casualty,  or  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  shunt  the  cripples  ; and  a break-down  may  occur 
at  that  fatal  instant  when  it  is  impossible  to  reverse  the 
safety-signal.  It  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  found  that 
if,  in  a most  difficult  emergency,  the  signalman  in  either  case 
liad  exhibited  more  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened.  And  most  likely  this 
will  be  the  end  of  an  investigation  in  which,  of  course, 
“the  railway  officials  expressed  their  readiness  to  afford 
“ every  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry ; ” which, 
being  interpreted,  means  their  excessive  anxiety  to  shoulder 
all  the  responsibility  on  some  poor  wretch  underpaid  and 
over-worked.  A terrible  verdict,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
will  perhaps  be  brought  in,  inculpating  some  poor  signal- 
man ; and  he  will  be  had  up  for  trial,  and  he  will  say, 
with  entire  truth,  he  did  not  go  for  fo  do  it,  and  the  whole 
thing  will,  fall  to  the  ground.  And  the  Company  will  go  on 
its  way  rejoicing,  except  in  the  matter  of  compensation,  and 
will  be  just  as  ready  to  burn,  scald,  and  destroy  as  before. 

The  critical  point  of  these  “ accidents  ” -is  not  whether 
the  signal  system  on  either  line  is  perfect.  It  is  not  whether, 
in  the  particular  case  at  Pangbourne  or  at  Blackheath, 
there  was  time  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  which 
might  perhaps  have  averted  a danger  that  anyhow  must 
have  been  as  close  as  the  slvin  of  the  teeth.  It  is  some- 
thing much  broader  and  larger.  It  is  this — whether  every 
railway  in  the  kingdom  has  not  more  work  to  do  than 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  time  and  space  permit  it  to  do 
with  proper  regard  to  public  safety.  Here  was  a heavy,  lum- 
bering, floundering  goods  train — a special  goods  train — getting 
on  as  it  could  in  the  thick  of  the  ordinary  passenger  traffic ; 
and  here  was  an  over-weighted,  stumbling,  and  disjointed 
ballast  train,  dodging  in  and  out,  creeping  on,  and  stop- 
ping as  it  could,  so  as  just  to  interpolate  itself  between 
successive  passenger  trains,  going  at  all  sorts  of  speed, 
and  every  moment  liable  to  be  flung  out  of  time  and 
pace  by  the  greasy  state  of  the  rails.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  and  notably  in  these  two  cases,  a smash  and  collision 
occur  between  an  ordinary  passenger  train  and  a goods  train, 
or  a ballast  train  or  an  excursion  train.  At  the  very  moment 
when  we  are  writing,  another  “ fearful  collision  ” is  reported 
on  the  Great  Western  line.  Here,  as  in  the  Pangbourne  case, 
the  points  were  wrong ; but  the  real  essence  of  the  accident — 
in  which  once  more,  by  an  almost  miraculous  chance,  no 
lives  were  lost — consists  in  the  over-work  to  which  the  line 
is  subject.  The  collision  was  between  a parcels  train  and  a 
heavy  goods  train,  one  belonging  to  the  broad-gauge,  and  the 
other  to  the  narrow-gauge  system.  The  fact  is,  the  Great 
Western  is  overworked ; the  mixed  gauge  is  in  itself  a prolifle 
source  of  danger,  the  mineral  traffic  from  Wales  is  daily 
increasing,  and  all  day  and  all  night  the  line  is  crowded  with 
huge  and  heavy  coal-trains,  mixed  up  confusedly  and  in- 
extricably with  passenger  and  other  light  trains.  That  occurs  on 
the  rail  which  occurs  in  the  streets  of  the  City.  Neither  the 
railway  nor  London  Bridge  is  broad  enough  to  accommodate 
passenger  traffic  and  luggage  traffic.  That  is  to  say,  what 
will  economically  and  safely  hold  ordinary  vehicles  will  not 
liold  extraordinary  vehicles ; what  is  wide  enough  for  six  men 
to  pass  through  is  not  wide  enough  for  twelve  men  to  pass 
through.  The  necessity  that  has  befallen  the  street  traffic 
of  London  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  the  railway 
system  of  England.  Indeed  the  necessity  is  there  already ; 
and  it  must  be  met.  In  other  words,  the  railways  must  be 
doubled  in  width,  and  another  double  set  of  rails  must  sup- 


plement the  present  up  line  and  down  line.  Until  the 
goods  traffic,  which  practically  includes,  of  course,  the  ballast 
trains,  is  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  passenger  traffic,  such 
“ accidents  ” as  those  upon  which  these  remarks  are  founded 
must  constantly  occur.  The  passenger  traffic  and  the  goods 
traffic  are  not  homogeneous.  Witliin  limits,  a passenger 
train  is  a constant  quantity ; its  weight,  and  speed,  and  there- 
fore its  security,  may  be  depended  upon  up  to  a tolerable 
approximation.  But  a goods  train  is  the  chartered  liber- 
tine of  the  rail.  It  is  bound  to  no  weight,  or  length, 
or  speed,  or  time ; or,  if  it  is  nominally  subject  to 
these  conditions,  it  must,  even  from  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  be  constantly  violating  them.  A goods 
train  gets  on  as  it  can ; shunted  out  of  the  way  at  one 
station,  then  making  play  as  it  best  can  to  shuffle  itself 
between  a preceding  and  a following  train,  and  all  the  time 
perhaps  with  insufficient  traction  power  and  an  inadequate 
personal  staff.  Nobody  can  have  lived  near  one  of  our  great 
railways,  or  watched  its  management,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  nine-tenths  of  the  dangers  of  the  rail  are  due 
to  the  confused,  and  necessarily  confused,  mixture  of  pas- 
senger traffic  and  goods  traffic.  In  our  crowded  streets  we 
are  obliged,  or  we  shall  be  obliged,  to  restrict  heavy  traffic  of 
goods  to  certain  hours ; or,  as  on  London  Bridge,  the  goods 
traffic  must  keep  to  its  own  line  or  tram.  When  all  the  rail- 
ways are  doubled  in  width,  and  the  portage  of  men  and 
women  is  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  portage  of  goods, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  reckon  on  effective  securities 
against  such  frightful  perils  as  those  of  last  Aveek. 


THE  NEW  BULL. 

The  Pope,  as  we  knorv,  has  his  troubles  like  other  men. 

Like  his  neighbours,  he  is  sorely  vexed  with  professors ; 
and,  as  he  undertakes  to  teach  not  only  spiritual  but  political 
truth,  they  give  him  exactly  twice  as  much  trouble  as  they 
do  to  other  ecclesiastical  rulers.  It  is  ahvays  a consolation  to 
know  that  you  are  not  alone  in  misfortune ; and  it  may  be  a 
solace  to  the  Pope  to  feel  that,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury were  a proficient  in  the  use  of  the  screaming  superlative? 
which  generally  form  the  staple  of  Papal  Bulls,  he  would 
have  quite  as  formidable  a list  of  heresies  to  deplore. 
The  times  are  unfavourable  to  the  pastoral  office.  Flocks 
have  discovered,  that  sheep-dogs  have  no  teeth,  and  that 
pastoral  staves  were  made,  not  for  use,  but  show;  so  that 
there  is  a very  general  tendency  among  them  to  declare 
that  they  don’t  care  for  barking,  and  they  won’t  be  fleeced. 
What  the  end  of  those  flocks  Avill  be  must  be  left  to  the 
writers  of  some  future  “ Notes  on  Sheepfolds  ” to  recount.  In 
the  meantime,  the  pleasure  is  reserved  to  their  existing 
pastors  of  indulging  their  imaginations  by  anticipating  the 
Avorst,  and  predicting  the  impending  retribution  in  the  strongest 
Latin  they  can  command.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an 
advantage  of  great  importance  to  be  allowed  to  curse 
in  a dead  language.  K Pio  Nono  Avere  obliged  to  trans- 
late his  own  Bulls  into  Italian  before  he  issued  them, 
they  would  probably  resemble  too  much  the  utterances 
which  he  used  to  hear  in  the  streets  in  the  days  Avhen  he  Avas 
alloAved  to  go  there,  to  be  Avholly  pleasing  to  his  taste.  What- 
ever form  the  present  revival  of  classical  enthusiasm  may  take, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  extend  to  the  language 
in  Avhich  our  archiepiscopal  jpastorals  are  written. 

Barring,  however,  the  point  of  politeness,  in  respect  to 
which  the  Bull  is  probably  neither  better  nor  worse  than  its 
predecessors,  there  appears  by  the  telegram  to  be  matter  in  it 
which  our  Church  authorities  might  study  with  advantage. 
On  the  question  of  dealing  Avith  heretics,  Eome  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  authority  even  by  the  best  Protestants.  She 
has  had  an  experience  upon  the  subject  never  accorded  to 
any  other  Power.  She  has  undoubtedly  her  little  prejudices, 
like  most  old  hands.  She  prefers  things  to  be  done  as  they 
Avere  Avhen  she  was  young,  and  is  not  apt  to  believe  in  your 
new-fangled  ways.  If  she  proposed  still  to  deal  with  heretics 
as  Innocent  dealt  Avith  the  Albigenses,  or  as  Alex^andek  dealt 
with  Savonarola,  there  Avould  be  little  room  for  surprise.  It 
Avould  be  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  like  Mr.  Byng  and  his 
pig-tail  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  is  something 
graceful  and  appropriate  in  a grand-dame  sighing  for 
the  fashions  of  her  youth,  and  lamenting  over  the  merry 
days  Avhen  she  Avas  young.  Her  younger  sister  in 
England  Avould  not,  therefore,  attach  much  weight  to  her 
counsels  if  she  recommended  a return  to  antiquated  methods 
of  dealing  Avith  heretics.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
the  reason  of  the  case  has  impressed  her  experienced  old  brain 
BO  strongly  that  she  flings  aside  her  old  traditions  and 
habitudes,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  very  newest 
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plan.  Her  authority  becomes,  in  such  a case,  indisputable. 
It  is  like  a grey-haired  gamekeeper  recommending  breech- 
loaders, or  a Greenwich  pensioner  expressing  his  belief  in 
;.rmour-plated  ships.  And  this  is  the  phenomenon  which  has 
Kctually  occurred.  The  Popk  has  addressed  the  Bishops  of 
his  Church  upon  the  treatment  of  heretical  opinions. 
He  has  not  desired  that  the  heretics  should  be  burned  — 
very  possibly  because  he  knew  it  was  no  use ; but  still, 
from  whatever  motive,  he  has  repressed  that  natural  aspira- 
tion. But  he  has  not  so  much  as  suggested  that  they  should  be 
prosecuted ; and  he  has  said  nothing  even  about  an  anathema, 
which  he  is  just  as  much  at  liberty  to  pronounce  now  as  at 
any  previous  stage  of  the  world’s  history.  If  the  telegram  is 
to  be  believed,  all  he  has  done  is  to  recommend  his  Bishops  to 
confute  them. 

Now,  we  know  the  suspicions  with  which  the  Bishops 
naturally  regard  suggestions  coming  from  a worldly  and  un- 
christian press.  In  fact,  we  know  that  Bishop  Ellicott  has 
denounced  the  literature  of  the  day  as  generally  in- 
fidel ; and  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  ourselves  are  upon 
his  Index.  If  we,  therefore,  were  to  recommend  that  the 
method  of  confutation  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  pro- 
secution, anything  issuing  from  so  tainted  a source  would  be 
of  course  disregarded.  But  the  Pope,  we  trust,  is  not  yet 
looked  upon  as  a rationalist.  There  is  no  knowing  what  we 
may  come  to.  The  charges  of  rationalism  are  falling  so  thick 
and  fast,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  any  morning  to 
learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town had  been  deposed  for  rank  infidelity.  But,  for  the 
present,  the  Pope  may  be  taken  as  adequately  orthodox,  and 
as  entertaining  a sufBciently  high  estimate  of  the  prerogatives 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Hitherto,  confutation  has  been 
regarded  as  a mean  and  humiliating  concession  to  popular 
pressure.  But  the  Pope  will  be  acquitted  of  any  leaning  to  that 
weakness ; and  the  Bishops  may  now  set  to  work,  without  fear 
of  compromising  their  dignity,  to  answer  their  peccant  brother, 
and  remove  the  perplexities  of  the  intelligent  Zulu. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Bishops  may  reply  to  this 
suggestion,  that  they  cannot.  Without  presuming  for  a moment 
to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  such  a reply,  if  it  were  given, 
we  may  point  to  the  example  of  the  Pope  as  still  fur- 
nishing guidance  even  in  this  difficulty.  The  Pope  does  not 
attempt  to  refute  the  heretics.  It  might  be  dangerous  to 
infallibility  to  do  so.  He  only  bids  the  Bishops  do  it  in 
his  place;  and  if  they  should  miscarry  in  controversy,  of 
course  no  great  harm  is  done.  Why  cannot  the  English 
Bishops,  who  are  our  Popes,  imitate  the  sagacious  example? 
It  might  be  straining  their  Hebrew  too  heavily  to  ask 
them  to  go  themselves  into  the  theories  of  Elohist  and 
Jehovist ; but  every  episcopal  pastoral  might  contain  a strict 
admonition  to  the  rural  deans  to  do  it  for  them.  The  practice 
would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  every  Bishop  a reply  to 
zealous  clerical  deputations  hungering  for  litigation.  He 
might  safely  promise  to  take  legal  proceedings  as  soon  as 
every  rural  dean  in  the  diocese  had  published  his  confutation 
of  the  heretic  in  question.  By  the  time  the  tale  of  replies 
■was  complete,  the  clerical  deputations  would  be  in  full  cry 
after  some  other  hare.  At  all  events,  a controversy  in  which 
every  rural  dean  had  taken  a part  would  inevitably  break 
down  by  its  own  weight.  The  Bishops  have  enormous 
advantages,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  use  them.  It  is  pro- 
voking to  see  men  throwing  away  such  admirable  chances. 
With  their  diocesan  machinery,  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
any  innovator  a stream  of  prolixity  and  tediousness  that 
would  extinguish  the  fiercest  heresy  that  ever  flamed.  In 
this  frivolous  and  impatient  age,  the  punishment  of  Tarpeia 
is  the  one  with  which  heresies  can  be  most  effectually  done 
to  death.  It  is  not  too  late  even  now.  Let  all  litigation  be 
abandoned.  Let  the  deposition  of  the  erratic  Nat.al  be 
reversed ; and  in  place  of  the  process,  let  each  Bishop  bury 
the  doctrines  of  his  colonial  brother  under  the  weight  of  a 
l efutation,  jointly  composed  by  himself  and  his  clergy.  The 
fifteenth  diocese  would  finish  the  smothered  heresy ; and  it 
would  become,  in  the  public  mind,  even  as  Schleswig-Holstein 
or  the  Baron  de  Bode. 

There  is  one  advantage,  however,  which  the  Pope  possesses 
over  the  English  Bench,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made 
in  judging  of  their  tactics.  Neither  he  nor  the  Conclave 
would  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  stating  what  they  them- 
selves believed  upon  the  points  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
demning. Unhappily,  the  Episcopal  Bench  could  not  venture 
upon  making  any  attempt  so  hazardous.  Well-bred  people 
do  not  touch  upon  each  other’s  sore  points  if  they  can  help 
it ; and,  therefore,  doctrinal  matters  are  never  alluded  to  by  the 
Bishops  in  their  private  intercourse  among  themselves.  It  is  said 
that  a newly-created  Bishop  did  once  propose  to  his  assembled 


brethren  to  put  forth  a precise  statement  of  their  views  upon 
inspiration.  But  strong  symptoms  of  syncope  in  the  two 
Metropolitans,  and  the  blank  despair  overspreading  the  faces 
of  all  the  Suffragans,  soon  convinced  him  of  the  frightful 
blunder  he  had  made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  apologized 
precipitately.  But  the  difficulty  has  haunted  the  Bishops 
throughout  all  their  proceedings.  Litigation  was  their  only 
chance  ; for  that  committed  them  no  farther  than  the  wording 
of  the  formularies,  which  they  had  all  .signed,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  believed.  But  it  must  be  a redeeming  comfort  in 
the  Pope’s  unpleasant  position  that  he  is  never  obliged  to 
condemn  other  people  for  not  believing  in  a doctrine  which  he 
dare  not  exactly  define  himself. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA 

WHILE  General  Sherman  is  still  temporarily  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  sight,  his  admirers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  assumed  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  an  unknown 
object.  A few  weeks  ago,  he  was  saluted  as  the  proximate 
conqueror  of  Macon  and  Augusta ; and,  since  he  has  apparently 
leff;  both  places  untouched  in  his  rear,  the  strategy  of  his 
march  on  Savannah,  on  Port  Royal,  or  on  Beaufort  com- 
mands universal,  though  contingent,  approval.  It  is  assumed 
that  whatever  Sherman  does  is,  or  will  be,  well  done,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  his  late  campaign  has  given  him  a title  to 
public  confidence.  Some  questionable  flatterers  are  beginning  to 
compare  his  triumphant  advance  through  Georgia  to  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks ; but  the  implied  admission  of 
failure  is  only  an  accidental  consequence  of  the  necessities 
of  literary  composition.  As  the  Federal  army  must  emerge 
at  some  point  or  other  on  the  coast,  it  has  occurred  to  well- 
read  journalists  that  the  classic  exclamation  of  “ The  sea,  the 
sea ! ” will  be  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate.  The  won- 
derful exploit  of  Xenophon  and  his  comrades  was,  like 
Sherman’s  etisier  march,  the  alternative  of  a baffled  invasion  ,- 
and  the  sole  purpose  of  the  march  from  the  Tigris,  through  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  to  the  Euxine,  was  to  return  home  in 
safety.  General  Sherman  would  certainly  not  have  evacuated; 
his  conquests  in  Northern  Georgia  if  he  had  found  it  possible 
to  retain  Atlanta  without  incurring  disproportionate  sacrifices'. 
It  would  probably  have  been  practicable  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  Chattanooga,  nor  would  Hood  have  ventured  to  threaten 
Nashville  if  the  main  Federal  army  had  remained  in  the  West. 
Possibly  Sherman  may  have  been  unwilling  to  confess  his  own 
miscalculation,  and  he  must  also  be  supposed  to  have 
discerned  some  possible  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  passing- 
through  the  heart  of  Georgia.  The  amateur  commentators  on 
the  war  have  recently  discovered  that,  in  his  advance  or 
retreat,  he  will  perform  an  operation  which  they  describe  as 
the  bisection  of  the  Confederacy.  A similar  result  has  been 
partially  accomplished  on  the  Mississippi  since  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson ; but,  while  the  great  river  is 
regularly  guarded  along  its  length  by  ten  squadrons  of  gun- 
boats, it  will  be  impossible  for  Sherman  to  leave  a garrison 
or  a patrol  at  any  point  in  his  line  of  march.  The  track  of  his 
army  will  be  marked  by  ruined  barns  and  granaries,  by 
smoking  villages,  and  by  the  carcasses  of  men  and  animals ; 
but  a broad  path  of  desolation  cannot  be  said  to  bisect,  in  a 
military  sense,  the  country  which  it  traverses.  Confederate 
troops  will  pass  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  line  as 
easily  as  a boat  crosses  the  wake  of  a steamer. 

The  more  intelligent  American  writers  are  beginning  to 
point  to  Richmond  as  the  centre  or  key  of  the  campaign. 
They  confess  that  conflagration  and  destruction  are  as  little 
likely  to  terrify  the  Southern  population  as  to  conciliate  their 
regard,  and  they  reasonably  argue  that  an  able  general  would 
not  expose  his  army  to  extreme  suffering  and  danger  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  burning  towns  and  killing  cattle.  The 
liberation  of  a certain  number  of  Georgian  negroes  might 
excite  stronger  sympathy  if  it  were  not  known  that  Sherm.vn 
has  repeatedly  objected  to  the  accumulation  of  coloured 
camp-ibllowers,  whom  he  has  no  means  of  feeding.  In 
default  of  an  authorized  theory,  it  is  plausibly  conjectured 
that  Sherman  fls  slowly  making  his  way  to  Grant’s  head- 
quarters, At  Beaufort  he  would  be  able  to  refresh  and 
reorganize  his  troops,  and  the  reinforcement  which  he  could 
ultimately  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  perhaps  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
Richmond  Avith  the  South.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  some  such  coipbination  will  be  attempted ; but,  if 
Hood  effects  a junction  with  Breckenridge  in  East  Tennessee, 
he  will  be  as  near  to  Lee  as  Sherman  at  Beaufort  Avould 
be  to  Grant.  General  Thomas  would,  even  in  the  absence 
of  Hood,  have  enough  to  do  in  defending  NRshviUe  and  the 
Chattanooga  railway  against  the  attacks  of  Forrest  ; and  the 
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■whole  result  of  the  year’s  campaign  would  thus  consist  in  the 
abandonment  by  the  Federal  armies  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Tennessee.  At  present  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Sherman  will  be  able  to  extricate  himself  without  incurring 
considerable  disaster.  It  seems  that  his  cavalry  has  received 
several  checks,  and,  as  he  has  no  opportunity  of  remounting  it, 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  force  will  be  rapidly  di- 
minished if  he  meets  with  considerable  delays.  He  announced 
his  purpose  of  marching  fifteen  miles  a day,  and  he  probably 
expected  to  accomplish  ten.  If  the  Southern  reports  may  be 
trusted,  the  daily  rate  of  advance  has  been  reduced  to  seven 
miles,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts  he  had  been  twenty- 
one  days  on  the  road.  Every  day  which  succeeds  increases 
the  force  of  the  enemy  and  diminishes  his  own.  The 
repulse  of  General  Foster,  who  had  advanced  from  the  coast 
to  meet  him,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  Confederates. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  some  of  the 
most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Government  are  beginning  to 
advise  retrenchment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
extravagance  and  numerous  frauds  were  unavoidable  incidents 
of  the  sudden  creation  of  a vast  army  and  navy,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  three  or  four  years  must  have  suggested  the 
possibility  of  large  reductions  which  would  not  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The  advocates  of  economy 
earnestly  advise  that  all  the  subsidies  Avhich  are  allowed  to 
coloured  freedmen  and  other  distressed  classes  should  be 
finally  withdrawn,  and  there  is  at  least  a strong  probability 
that  Government  and  Congress  Avill  henceforth  be  less  ready 
to  appropriate  borroAved  funds  to  every  purpose  Avhich 
seems  for  the  moment  desirable.  The  new  agitation  is,  hoAV- 
ever,  not  restricted  to  the  commonplaces  of  retrenchment. 
It  is  seriously  proposed  that  the  navy  should  be  reduced, 
and  that  even  the  army  should  be  placed  on  a more 
moderate  scale.  As  Mr.  Welles  insists,  with  apparent 
reason,  on  the  construction  of  great  docks  and  ship-building 
yards,  and  as  he  also  refers,  with  natural  complacency,  to  the 
blockade  of  3,500  miles  of  coast,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
hoAV  any  part  of  the  existing  navy  could  be  spared.  The 
force  has  sufficed  for  the  blockade  and  for  the  control  of  the 
great  rivers,  but  it  has  scarcely  attempted  to  exercise  the 
police  of  the  high  seas.  The  Alabama  was  sunk  in  honour- 
able combat  in  consequence  of  the  Quixotic  rashness  of  the 
Confederate  captain  ; and  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the 
Florida  by  a combination  of  mendacity  and  violence, 
and  aftei’Avards  to  sink  her  under  circumstances  Avhich  might 
almost  have  revolted  the  feelings  of  the  conventional  Yankee 
pedlar,  who  has  become  in  fiction  the  type  of  meanness  and 
cunning.  For  the  present,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  fleet  Avill  be 
reduced,  and  any  change  Avhich  may  be  effected  in  the 
numbers  of  the  army  Avill  result  from  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  obtaining  recruits  rather  than  from  a desire  to  save  public 
money.  In  an  ordinary  Avar,  av ell-disciplined  armies  of  moderate 
dimensions  are  more  easil.y  handled  and  more  regularly  rein- 
forced than  unAvieldly  masses.  If  the  North  and  South  Avere 
fighting  to  determine  the  line  of  a frontier  or  the  possession 
of  a province,  Lee  on  one  side,  and  Grant  or  Sherman  on  the 
other,  Avould  decide  the  dispute  in  the  course  of  one  or  tAVO  cam- 
paigns. The  conquest  of  the  Confederate  territory,  if  it  is 
ever  found  possible,  can  only  be  achieved  by  means  of  great 
numerical  superiority.  Lavish  expenditure,  both  of  money 
and  men,  is  the  cheapest  or  the  only  mode  of  profiting  by 
material  preponderance  over  a resolute  enemy. 

The  Americans  have  made  many  mistakes,  but  they  at 
least  under.stand  that  they  are  engaged  in  a great  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  issues 
of  war  depend  on  force,  and  not  on  sentiment.  Their 
official  representatives  are  perfectly  justified  in  their  con- 
temptuous acceptance  or  rejection  of  gratuitous  advice  or 
sympathy  from  little  knots  of  foreign  busybodies.  Mr. 
Seward  properly  refused  to  receive  an  exhortation  to  peace 
from  a certain  number  of  Englishmen,  on  the  ground  that 
a foreign  country  can  only  be  represented  by  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  its  Government.  Mr.  Adams,  in  London, 
Avaived  the  objection  by  receiving  an  adulatory  address  from 
the  Emancipation  Society,  Avhich  persists,  in  despite  of  contra- 
diction, in  asserting  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  fighting  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  American  Minister,  hoAvever,  took 
the  opportunity  of  reprimanding  and  threatening  the  English 
nation  in  general  through  its  self-constituted  spokesmen.  He 
admitted  that  the  Emancipation  Society  Avas  entitled  to 
American  favour  and  protection,  but  he  intimated  a doubt 
Avhether  the  country  in  general  Avas  represented  by  a 
few  one-sided  philanthropists.  The  Emancipation  Society, 
according  to  Mr.  Adams,  might,  like  the  ten  just  men 
in  the  doomed  city,  avert  the  impending  vengeance,  if 
they  could  prove  that  a moderate  proportion  of  English- 


men is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Federal  cause.  He 
warned  the  deputation,  hoAvever,  that  the  North  resents  the 
neutrality  of  England  with  a bitterness  which  must  ultimately 
lead  to  war.  As  to  negro  emancipation,  Mr.  Adams  properly 
abstained  from  adopting  the  interpretation  which  the  philan- 
thropists had  placed  on  the  policy  of  his  Government.  The 
doctrine  that  Avant  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  is  a lawful 
cause  of  Avar  Avas  unknoAvn  to  Grotius  or  Vattel  ; 
but  Mr.  Adams  Avas  quite  right  in  administering  a lec- 
ture to  his  officious  visitors,  and,  if  they  repeat  their  con- 
gratulations, it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  receive  still 
more  contumelious  treatment.  Mr.  Seward  has  by  no  means 
so  fair  an  excuse  for  his  insulting  refusal  to  transmit  for  the 
use  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  North  a sum  which  had 
been  collected  in  England.  Assuming  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Southern  States,  he  informs  the  subscribers  that  no 
portion  of  the  American  people  will  consider  the  money 
Avhich  had  been  forwarded  by  the  contributors  as  a “ too 
“ generous  equivalent  ” for  the  evils  of  a civil  Avar  “ promoted 
“ and  protracted  by  British  subjects.”  The  theory  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Confederacy  resent  the  legitimate  enterprise  of 
the  English  blockade-runners,  or  even  the  more  questionable 
equipment  of  the  Alabama,  so  deeply  that  they  Avould  refuse 
donations  from  England  for  the  relief  of  their  imprisoned 
countrymen  in  the  North,  is  Avorthy  of  the  spiteful  ingenuity 
of  a Federal  Minister.  The  assertion  that  English  subjects 

have  either  promoted  or  protracted  the  war  is  at  once 
malignant  and  ostentatiously  false ; but  courtesy  and  good 
breeding,  or  even  moderation  and  fairness,  are  not  among 
the  virtues  required  of  those  whom  the  Americans  de- 
light to  honour.  If  an  English  Minister  Avere  to  speak 
of  a nominally  friendly  country  in  the  language  which  is 
familiar  to  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Welles,  all  parties  would 
concur  in  declaring  that  he  had  disgraced  his  office.  If  it 
should  ever  be  the  pleasure  of  American  statesmen  to  use  the 
language  of  gentlemen,  the  reform  Avould  be  Avelcome  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  Avorld  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 


STYLE. 

r^HERE  are  certain  subjects  of  discussion  which  are  pleasant 
■JL  because  neither  disputant  can  be  pushed  into  a hopeless 
logical  comer.  Such  a subject  is  often  found  in  a comparison  of 
the  merits  of  the  styles  of  our  greater  writers.  There  is  room  here 
for  abundant  divergence  in  taste.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  hold 
up  Addison  as  a model  for  universal  imitation.  When  John- 
son’s ponderous  periods  had  a temporary  reign,  Boswell  was  always 
discussing  with  characteristic  zest  the  important  question  upon 
what  author  Johnson  “ formed  his  style  ” — an  operation  of  which 
we  cannot  frame  a very  definite  conception.  Johnson,  he  informs 
us  with  due  gravity,  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William 
Temple  and  upon  Chambers’s  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.”  He 
claims  for  his  great  friend  a similar  influence  upon  his  successors. 
Robertson,  for  example,  “ formed  his  style  ” upon  that  of  the 
mighty  Samuel ; or  as  Johnson  himself  more  pleasantly  put  it, 
“ If  Robertson’s  style  be  faulty  he  owes  it  to  me— that  is,  having 
too  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones.”  If  Johnson  himself 
went  through  any  such  process  of  dhect  and  conscious  imitation, 
he  suffered  for  it  in  the  way  of  artificial  clumsiness ; but  the  phrase 
is  more  probably  a mere  mythical  representation  of  the  extent  to 
which  any  writer  is  naturally  infected  by  the  prevailing  fashions 
of  his  time.  It  implies  a theory  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a style  which  an  author  adopts,  much  as  another  man  chooses 
his  coats;  it  must  have  a certain  relation  to  the  peculiarities^ 
of  his  figure,  but  its  fashion  may  be  arbitrarily  selected  ac-f 
cording  to  the  current  notions  of  beauty  and  propriety.  The  dis-* 
cussions  as  to  whether  one  man’s  style  is  better  than  another’s 
generally  proceed  upon  the  same  supposition ; it  is  assumed  that 
we  can  effect  a complete  separation  between  matter  and  form,  and 
judge  of  the  merits  of  each  independently.  It  is  further  generally 
assumed  that,  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  question  of 
which  style  is  to  be  preferred  is  a mere  matter  of  taste,  as  to 
which,  according  to  a much  abused  proverb,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
puting. These  assumptions  seem  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a good  deal 
of  qualification.  It  is  possible  to  lay  doAvn  certain  rules,  but  it  is  npt 
possible  really  to  extricate  those  rules  which  refer  merely  to  what 
IS  cabled  style  from  the  great  mass  which  affect  the  substance  of 
the  work.  But, TnlEelfirst  place,  we  must  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  disputing  about  matters  of  taste. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  a misfortune  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
if  this  were  true.  Few  people  care  to  argue  as  to  whether  there 
are  such  things  as  truths  independent  of  experience.  Only  a limited 
number  can  really  enjoy  long  discussions  as  to  the  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  cIauI  war  in  America,  or  as  to  the  effect  of 
strikes  upon  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or  the  probabilities  of  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold ; but  nearly  every  one  can  discuss  with 
interest  the  relative  merits  of  different  growths  of  wine,  nor  is 
the  question  so  incapable  of  a rational  decision  as  it  seems  to  be  at 
first  sight.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  fundamental  and  irreconcilable 
difierences.  There  are  different  schools  of  eating  and  drinking  as 
much  as  of  religion  or  philosophy,  involving  distinctions  as  profound 
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and  incapable  of  reconciliation  as  those  between  the  followers  of 
Bentham  and  of  Coleridge.  But^  bet'?^een  ni^en  of  the  same  school, 
the  main  difference  is  that  one  man  has  acuter  senses  than  another. 
The  judgment  of  the  inan  with  the  most  discriminating  palate  has 
the  same  authority  as  that  of  a painter  with  a fine  eye  ipr  colpur. 
What  pleases  him  best  ought  to  please  us ; at  any  rate  we  are 
afraid  to  say  that  it  does  not.  After  the  judgment  of  Sancho  Panza’s 
relatives,  who  respectively  detected  the  twang  of  leather  and  of 
steel  in  a butt  of  wine,  had  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a 
key  with  a leather  thong  at  the  bottom  of  it,  their  verdict  on  its 
merits  would  scarcely  be  disputed.  So  long  as  men  of  these  dis- 
criminating powers  come  to  an  approximate  agreement  in  their 
likings  and  dislikings,  we  have  a canon  of  criticism  even  with 
regard  to  meats  and  drinks ; we  may  argue  whether  the  flavour  of 
any  particular  dish  conforms  to  those  models  which  the  judgment 
of  the  great  men  of  all  countries  has  stamped  with  approval. 
Amongst  Esquimaux  consumers  of  train-oil  or  South  Sea  can- 
nibals we  might  be  hard  pushed  to  find  a common  ground ; but 
in  civilized  countries,  familiar  with  the  high  art  of  cookery,  there 
is  ^dways  a standard  of  excellence  beyond  the  mere  savage’s  rule  of 
personsu  preference.  Applying  this  rather  undignified  example  to 
the  question  of  literary  style,  it  would  seem  that,  even  admitting 
it  to  be  a mere  matter  of  taste,  there  would  still  be  ground 
for  argument.  If  one  man  says,  I prefer  Gibbon’s  style, 
and  • another,  I prefer  Macaulay’s,  they  need  not  be  hope- 
less of  coming  to  a closer  issue.  There  are  certain  quali- 
ties which  are  approved  by  every  man  of  a keen  intellectual 
sensibility,  and  which  every  educated  man  will  be  anxious  to  be 
supposed  to  appreciate,  even  if  he  does  not  really  feel  their  force. 
We  may  occasionally  find  a depraved  appetite  which  prefers  the 
style  of  Tapper  to  that  of  Milton,  or  thinks  Demosthenes  inferior 
to  Mr.  Spui’geon ; but,  hopeless  as  these  cases  of  mental  darkness 
may  seem,  they  can  probably  be  enlightened  if  caught  sufiiciently 
young,  and  made  to  understand  how  strangely  their  love  of 
literary  train-oil  strikes  those  who  can  relish  a more  refined  diet. 
However  vacillating  and  uncertain  the  rules  may  appear  on  which 
st^e,  as  distinguished  from  matter,  can  be  criticized,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they~ riiight  be  laid  down  with  sufficient  authority, 
We  may  be  able  to  apply  tests  which  will  settle  even  nicer  questions 
than  that  between  Tapper  and  Milton. 

The  simplest  and  most  generally  accepted  rule  is  that  which  at- 
tributes merit  to  a style  in  proportion  to  its  clearness.  The  truth 
of  this,  in  most  cases,  is  obvious.  Language,  when  used  to  express 
thought,  is  the  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  makes  the  thought 
plainer.  The  art  of_concealing  thought  is  one  of  those  iUe^tJnqate 
uses  of  language  which  req^uire  rules  to  themselves.  Like  cheating  at 
cards,  it  requires  a great  deal  of  skill,  but  is  not  putting  things  to 
their  proper  uses.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  even  this  first  canon  can- 
not be  laid  down  as  universally  true,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be 
modified  by  co-ordinate  rules.  To  be  clear  is  a very  good  thing;  but 
nothing  is  more  insufferably  wearisome  than  a style  which  sacrifices 
every  other  consideration  to  obtain  perfect  clearness.  A common 
source  of  ambiguity  in  sentences  is  a rash  use  of  pronoims.  But 
when  a writer  like  Mr.  Austin  almost  excludes  pronouns  from  his 
vocabulary,  and,  instead  of  “ he  ” or  “ it,”  repeats  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  the  phrase,  however  long,  to  which  “ he  ” or 
“ it  ” refers,  we  feel  that  nothing  but  a sense  of  duty  could  get  us 
to  read  him  through.  It  may  he  ambiguous  to  say  “ A bets  B 
that  he  can  run  faster  than  he  can  ” — a sentence  which  we  have 
occasionally  heard  paralleled ; but  it  would  be  intolerable  to  avoid 
such  solecisms  by  always  substituting  A or  B for  he,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Those  authors  only  can  venture  upon  it  who  know  that 
they  can  command  their  readers’  attention  by  merits  independent 
of  language.  Lord  Macaulay’s  trick  of  repeating  names,  or  even 
long  phrases,  on  this  principle,  makes  his  style  singularly  precise. 
It  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a glance  what 'is  meant,  without 
even  the  trouble  of  carrying  his  eye  back  for  a couple  of  lines ; 
but  it  often  becomes  wearisome,  because  it  amounts  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a false  emphasis.  We  long  sometimes  that  Macaulay 
would  condescend  for  once  to  refer  us  to  the  subject  of  Macaulay’s 
sentences,  even  by  such  phrases  as  “ the  former  ” and  “ the  latter,” 
and  spare  the  repetition,  through  half  a dozen  consecutive  sen- 
tences, of  “ the  Whigs  ” in  the  first  limb  of  each  sentence,  and 

the  Tories  ” in  the  second.  This  example,  of  course,  merely 
shows  that  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  clearness  is  apt  to  lead  its 
devotees  into  difficulties.  It  is  like  the  practice  of  always 
speaking  the  truth,  which  is  an  excellent  thing  in  moderation, 
but  is  apt  to  make  the  conversation  of  one  who  carries  it  to 
excess  a most  intolerable  bore.  The  only  writing  in  which  it  can 
be  safely  practised  is  that  which  merely  seeks  to  convey  informa- 
tion about  subjects  precise  in  themselves,  such  as  science  or 
mathematics.  Even  in  them  there  is  a point  at  which  the  extra 
labour  spent  in  removing  aU  possibihty  of  a misunderstanding  does 
more  harm  than  good.  The  uncouth  form  of  sentence  becomes 
mijustifiable  when  its  clumsiness  wearies  the  reader’s  attention 
more  effectually  than  the  precautions  against  ambiguity  relieve  it. 
The  test  should  in  this  case  be,  not  the  freedom  from  any  possi- 
bility of  false  interpretation  even  by  perverse  stupidity,  but  the 
ease  with  which  a reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  takes  in  the 
contents  of  the  writing. 

When  we  once  get  beyond  the  regions  of  pure  science,  it  becomes 
far  more  difficult  to  discover  any  useful  criterion  of  style.  That  of 
clearness  entirely  fails  us  as  we  approach  the  opposite  pole  of  poetry. 
We  may,  perhaps,  say  that,  ceteris  paribus,  a clear  poet  is  better 
than  an  obscm-e  one.  We  may  prefer  Tennyson’s  style  to 
Browning’s,  because  Tennyson’s  best  poems  run  plainly,  and  some- 


times in  words  of  one  syllable ; whereas  every  successive  clause  of 
Browning’s  presents  a new  and  often  an  insoluble  riddle.  But  we 
soon  find  that  this  criticism  takes  us  but  a very  little  way. 
Given  two  poets  who  have  exactly  the  same  idea  to  express, 
the  one  who  expresses  it  most  clearly  ought,  on  this  theory, 
to  be,  so  far,  the  best.  This  excludes  a certain  number  of 
faults  of  language.  A poet  should  not  be  ungrammatical. 
He  should  not  mix  his  metaphors  in  such  a way  as  to  con- 
vey no  distinct  image  at  all.  Both  of  these  dogmas  are  gene- 
rally assumed  to  be  true ; but  one  of  them,  at  least,  may  be 
sometimes  transgressed  with  good  effect.  Shakspeare’s  slips  of 
grammar  might  perhaps  be  corrected  without  much”  loss  to* 
his  poetry ; but  he  not  unfrequently  mixes  his  metaphors,  as 
in  the  line  about  taking  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles,  so  as  to 
produce  an  admirable  effect.  A more  distinct  carrying  out  of 
either  comparison  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  poetry.  It  suggests 
rather  a confused  state  of  mind,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
confused  state  of  mind  should  not  be  poetical.  Indeed,  we  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  some  of  what  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  finest  poetry  has  scarcely  any  definite  meaning  what- 
ever. In  Wordsworth’s  great  ode  there  are  many  lines  comprising 
a kind  of  essence  of  poetry,  but  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
attribute  any  distinct  signification.  The  often-quoted  passage  / 
about  the  “ fallings  from  us,  vanishings,  blank  misgivings  of  a I 
creature,  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised,”  &c.,  are  exquisitely  ' 
beautiful,  but  are  altogether  without  any  special  meaning.  If  , 
we  try  to  inteipret  them,  to  fix  the  idea  embodied  in  them,  it 
evaporates  at  once.  The  words  are  the  right  ones  to  awaken, 
for  some  reason,  a set  of  pleasant  associations,  and  to  Stimulate 
om:  imaginations ; but  as  soon  as  we  try  to  dissect  and 
analyse  them  — to  distinguish  between  the  form  of  expres- 
sion and  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  — we 
fail  altogether.  The  words  themselves  are  the  poetry.  It  is 
like  a mosaic  work  which  puts  together  a number  of  beautiruT 
cqloui's  without  attempting  to  form  any  definite  picture.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  our  criterion  breaks  down  altogether.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  the  form  and  the  substance.  The  cloth- 
ing and  the  body  become  identical ; and  we  can  therefore  make 
no  test  out  of  the  degree  in  which  one  is  or  is  not  suitable  to 
the  other.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  or 
to  think,  beyond  a certain  point,  without  lang«age.  However  this  ' 
may  be,  words  and  thoughts  are  so  mixed  up  that  a form  of 
words  which  does  not  accurately  express  any  meaning  according 
to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  logic  may  still  produce  an  effect 
upon  our  minds.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  high  ^ 
poetical  talent,  when  a man’s  power  over  words  is  such  that  he 
can  throw  them  into  combinations  affecting  people  as  a sort  of 
inarticulate  music,  without  their  being  able  to  assign  a distinct 
cause  for  being  affected.  Such  was  the  case  with  much  of  the 
wonderful  poetry  of  Shelley.  If  it  was  not  the  very  highest 
poetry,  it  showed  a power  perhaps  rarer  than  that  which  prompts 
to  a more  direct  expression  of  thought. 

In  this,  which  is  the  extreme  case  in  one  direction,  as  pure 
science  is  the  extreme  case  in  the  other,  the  test  of  clearness 
becomes  of  scarcely  any  service.  It  is,  at  most,  useful  as  a pre- 
caution against  certain  gi’oss  faults.  It  may  possibly  serve,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  rules  of  which  that  of  clearness  is  a special 
example.  If  we  compare  a writer  like  Mr.  Browning  in  his 
most  perverse  moods  with  the  great  masters  - of.  8tyle,._it 
appears  that  his  poems  bristle  with  sentences  destructive  of  the 
effects  at  which  he  aims.  Many  of  his  lines  could  not  be  altered, 
without  injuring  the  vital  parts  of  the  poem;  but  others  aro 
simply  repulsive  excrescences,  that  could  be  removed  bodily  without 
injury.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  being  obscme,  but  for  obscuxi- 
ties'which  produce  an  unpleasant  jar  upon  his  readers.  The  test 
of  gracefulness,  whether  in  athletic  exercises  or  in  poetry,  is  to 
apply  power  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  not  to 
throw  away  power  in  ways  which  do  not  tend  to  produce  it. 
Feebleness  and  clumsiness  are  the  penalties  of  failing  in  either  direc- 
tion. A writer  like  Mr.  Browning  may  be  compared  to  a powerful 
but  awkward  cricketer ; he  does  not  fully  know  the  use  of  his 
weapons;  he  puts  himself  through  strange  contortions  and  atti- 
tudes in  which  he  cannot  exert  his  full  strength.  When  ho 
accidentally  does  hit  the  ball  fairly,  it  goes  to  an  incredible 
distance;  but  he  is  just  as  likely  to  hit  his  wickets,  or  strike 
the  ground,  instead  of  the  ball.  The  tools  of  fin  author’s  trade 
are  words.  He  may  have  to  use  them  as  a scientific  writer, 
simply  to  convey  distinct  impressions;  or  as  a poet,  to  convey 
agreeable  ones;  or  he  may  employ  them  to  discharge  any  in- 
termediate function.  The  rule  of  using  them  so  as  to  apply  his 
strength  most  effectually  towards  producing  a given  result  is 
common  to  all  cases.  The  secondary  rules  by  which  we  are  to  . 
test  the  merit  in  each  particular  department  are  different  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  result  desired.  It  becomes  more  difficult 
to  lay  them  down  in  proportion  as  it  is  difficult  to  abstract  the 
result  from  the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  to  judge  of  the  success 
of  the  performer  without  taking  into  account  the  gracefulness  of 
the  performance  itself. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  SEE  OF  NATAL. 

WE  have  remarked  elsewhere  upon  the  policy  of  those  who 
provoked  the  Colenso  controversy,  and  we  need  not  leturn 
to  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  a seed  of  good  in  all  things, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  raised  the  most  curious  and  intricate  set  of  legal  ques- 
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tions  that  an  English  Court  of  law  haa  had  to  deal  with  for  many 
a long  year.  The  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  argument 
whicli  occupied  the  Committee  of  Council  for  four  days  are  so 
important  that  it  will  probably  interest  our  readers  to  be  informed 
of  their  exact  legal  bearing.  The  facts  upon  which  the  case 
turned  are  few  and  notorious,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  tliem 
shortly,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  questions  to  which  they  gave 
rise. 

In  1838,  the  district  of  Natal  was  occupied  by  emigi’ants  from 
the  Cape,  which  itself  was  a conquered  colony,  and  as  such  sub- 
ject to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown. 

In  1844,  the  district  of  Natal  was  annexed  by  letters  patent  to 
the  Cape  Colony. 

In  1 845,  Natal  was  erected  into  a separate  government,  under  a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  March,  1 847,  a Legislative  Council  was  established  in  Natal. 

In  September,  1 847,  the  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies  were 
constituted  a bishop’s  see,  of  which  Dr.  Robert  Gray  was  appointed 
bishop.  By  this  patent  Dr.  Gray  was  made  a sufiragan  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1850,  representative  government  was  granted  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

On  the  23rd  November,  1853,  letters  patent  were  issued, 
which  stated  that  Bishop  Gray  had  resigned  his  see,  that  the 
diocese  was  of  inconvenient  size,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  Natal  was  one.  Natal  was  accordingly 
made  into  a diocese,  and  Dr.  Colenso  was  appointed  its  bishop. 
The  patent  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  to  be  subject 
and  subordinate  to  the  see  of  Capetown  and  the  bishop  thereof,” 
in  the  same  manner  as  suffragans  of  Canterbury  to  Canterbury. 

On  the  8th  December,  1853,  letters  patent  were  issued  to 
Dr.  Gray,  by  which  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  new  see  of 
Capetown.  By  these  letters  it  was  provided  that  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  should  “ exercise  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bishops  of  Natal  and  Graham’s  Town,”  and  that,  if  any  proceeding 
should  be  instituted  against  the  Bishops  of  Natal  or  Graham’s 
Town,  such  proceeding  should  originate  and  be  carried  on  before 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  It  was  fmther  provided  that  any  peraon 
considering  himself  aggrieved  by  any  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  might  appeM  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  finally  to  hear  and  determine  the  said  appeal.  The  Bishop  of 
Natal  had  no  notice  of  the  contents  of  this  patent  till  several 
years  after  it  was  sealed,  but  on  the  day  of  its  date  he  took  an 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town and  his  successors  in  the  same  form,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  a 
suffragan  of  Canterbury  uses  with  reference  to  the  Ai-chbishop. 

In  1863,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  to  answer  a charge  of  heresy  founded  on  his 
books  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
appeared  by  proxy  under  protest,  and  was  deprived,  upon  which 
he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal.  He  did  appeal  by 
petition  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  His  petition  prayed  Her 
Majesty  either  to  declare  that  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
void,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  void,  and  that  they  professed 
to  be  taken  under  the  Queen’s  letters  patent,  or  else  to  hear  an 
appeal  from  them  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town had  any  jurisdiction  at  all,  it  was  subject  to  such  an  appeal. 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  on  the  other  hand,  prayed  that  the 
Queen  would  not  interfere;  and  the  question  argued  before  the 
Privy  Council,  for  four  days  during  the  last  and  the  present  week, 
was  whether  or  not  she  had  jiuisdiction  for  either  of  the  purposes 
in  question. 

For  the  Bishop  of  Natal  it  was  argued  that  the  Queen  ought  to 
declare  the  pi’oceedings  to  be  null  and  void,  if  they  were  so,  on 
the  following  grounds : — First,  it  was  said,  if  the  proceedings  are 
in  fact  null  and  void,  they  are  a grievance  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
inasmuch  as  they  affect  to  deprive  him  of  his  ofiiee.  Next,  that 
grievance  is  done  under  the  colour  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Crown.  But  when  a roj^al  patentee,  by  virtue  of  powers  supposed 
to  be  conferred  by  his  patent,  aggrieves  another  royal  patentee, 
the  Crown  ought  to  declare  the  rights  of  the  parties  under  the 
patents.  In  suppoii;  of  thi.s,  reference  was  made  to  various  cases. 
In  one  instance,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
interfered  with  the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  Bombay,  and  the  Crown, 
upon  petition,  declared  what  were  the  limits  of  the  authorities  of 
the  parties.  In  another  case,  the  jurats  of  Jersey  complained  of 
acts  done  by  Sir  William  Napier,  the  governor ; and  the  Queen, 
in  that  instance,  being  petitioned,  declared  the  law  on  the  points  in 
dispute  between  them.  Various  other  cases  were  cited  in  which 
royal  declarations  had  been  made  as  to  the  rights  and  powers  of 
persons  acting  under  royal  authority,  though  no  injury  directly 
cognizable  by  civil  justice  had  been  done.  On  these  grounds  it 
was  cofitended  that,  if  the  proceedings  were  void,  the  Crown, 
imder  whose  authority  they  were  ostensibly  carried  on,  ought  to 
say  so. 

Next,  it  was  contended  that,  in  pointof  fact,  they  were  void  forthe 
following  reasons; — First,  because  the  Crown  had  never  any  right 
to  create  any  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  all.  In  support 
of  this  it  was  said  that  the  canon  law  prevails  only  by  custom, 
and  that,  as  the  Crown  cannot  create  a custom,  so  it  cannot  create 
a court  to  administer  a custom.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Crown 
never  had  created  ecclesiastical  courts  except  by  statute,  a notable 
instance  of  which  was  that  Henry  VIH.  got  the  authority  of 
Parliament  to  found  new  bishoprics.  It  was  further  argued  that, 
if  such  a power  ever  existed,  it  was  taken  away  by  the  statute 
which  abolished  the  High  Commission  Court.  Secondly,  it  was 


objected  that,  if  the  Crown  could  create  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
it  could  not  do  so  either  in  Capetown  or  in  Natal  after  the 
gi'ant  of  a separate  constitutional  government  to  those  countries. 
Whether  tlie  government  establisned  in  Natal  by  the  letters 
patent  of  March  1 847,  which  were  in  force  when  the  bishopric  was 
established,  formed  a constitutional  government  or  not  was  a 
doubtful  question ; but  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal  it  was  contended 
that  they  did,  inasmuch  as  the  government  was  a separate  one, 
and  the  letters  patent  contained  a power  of  revocation,  implying 
that  they  were  to  be  in  force  till  regularly  and  expressly  revoked. 
Thirdly,  it  was  said  that,  as  against,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  at  all 
events,  that  part  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
which  affected  to  give  him  jurisdiction  over  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  void,  inas- 
much as  it  derogated  from  the  gi-ant  made  ten  days  before  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.  By  the  Bishop  of  Natal’s  patent  he  was  placed 
in  the  same  relation  to  Capetown  as  London  to  Canterbury ; but 
London  is  subject  and  subordinate  to  Canterbury,  with  a direct 
appeal  to  the  Queen.  Natal,  therefore,  had  a direct  appeal  to  the 
Queen  by  the  patent  of  November,  and  this  could  not  be  taken 
away  by  the  subsequent  patent  of  the  8th  December. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  contended,  first,  that,  if  the  proceedings 
in  question  were  void,  the  Queen  ought  to  declare  them  void ; and 
secondly,  that  they  were  void.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  contended 
that,  if  the  Queen  would  not  declare  the  proceedings  void,  she 
ought  to  admit  and  hear  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion. This  demand,  of  course,  admitted  that  there  might  be  a 
point  of  view  from  which  the  proceedings  might  be  viewed  as 
legal,  or  at  least,  as  illegal  in  the  sense  only  of  being  a miscarriage 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  an  authority  which  might  have  acted 
legally.  To  show  how  this  could  be,  the  coimsel  for  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  had  to  explain  their  view  of  the  status  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies ; and  they  contended  that  it  formed  a 
voluntary  society,  the  members  of  which  agreed  to  regulate  their 
religious  affairs  by  so  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  as 
might  be  suitable  to  their  circumstances.  They  asserted  fmdher, 
that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  the  Queen  must  be 
regarded  as  the  volimtary  head  of  this  voluntary  society,  and  that 
in  that  capacity  she  possesses  the  same  powers  over  the  Colonial 
Church,  by  the  free  consent  of  its  members,  as  she  possesses  over 
the  Church  of  England,  in  England,  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  obvious  enough,  from  passages  in  his  judgment  and  from  other 
circumstances,  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  had  taken  and  had 
acted  on  a totally  different  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church — 
that  he  had  supposed  that  the  Church  has  laws  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  by  which  its  affairs  are  regulated  in  foreign 
countries.  The  counsel  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal  were  prepared  to 
argue  at  length  that  this  view  of  the  Church  was  altogether  wrong, 
and  that  the  view  put  forward  by  themselves  was  the  true  one ; 
but  the  Court  were  so  clearly  of  that  opinion  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  matter  to  be  argued. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal’s  counsel,  therefore,  proceeded  to  argue 
that,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Crown,  if  the  proceedings  before  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  were  to  be  considered  as  based  on  a jurisdiction 
given,  not  by  the  letters  patent,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
And  they  put  forward  two  views  of  the  case,  according  to  the  first 
of  which  the  Crown  would  have  to  hear  the  appeal  on  the  merits, 
whilst,  aecording  to  the  other,  the  Crown  would  have  to  quash 
the  proceedings,  not  as  in-egular  and  illegal  in  themselves,  but  as 
an  excess  of  j urisdiction  by  an  authority  legally  constituted  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  but  acting  improperly.  The  first  view  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  an  archbishop  in  Enghmd  has 
power  to  deprive  a suffragan  bishop  for  heresy.  If  such  is  the 
case,  they  argued,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  had  no  doubt  a right 
to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  but,  by  the  same  rule,  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  has  aright  to  appeal  to  the  Crown.  They  denied,  how- 
ever, that  an  English  archbishop  has  the  right  in  question,  and 
they  affirmed  that,  if  he  has  it  not,  but  affects  to  exercise  it,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  Crown  on  the  ground  of  excess  in  jurisdiction. 

They  supported  the  view  that  the  Archbishop  has  not  the  right 
to  deprive  a bishop  in  England  by  the  following  argument.  Before 
the  Reformation,  and  by  the  present  canon  law  in  Roman  Catholic 
coimtries,  the  right  to  deprive  a bishop  is  in  the  Pope,  and  instances 
were  quoted  in  which  the  Pope  exercised  that  right,  or  in  which 
his  right  was  recognised  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  I.  and  Hemy  VI.  By  the  statute  i Eliz.  c.  i,  the  Pope’s 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  at  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation, and  before  the  statute  which  established  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  Edward  VI.  deprived  several  bishops  by  Royal 
Commissioners.  Ther4  were  only  two  cases  of  deprivation  by  the 
Archbishop.  One  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  who  was  deprived  by  Tiilotson  for  simony,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; the  other  was  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  deprived  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  1822.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  no  appeal,  as 
the  guilt  of  the  person  deprived  was  beyond  all  question, 
and  the  proceedings  appeared  to  have  been  based  entirely  on 
Dr.  Watson’s  case,  which  was  the  only  direct  authority  on  the 
subject.  It  was  argued,  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  that  Dr.  Watson’s 
case  did  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  authority  to  deprive  in  the 
Archbishop.  The  case  was  much  debated,  and  with  a great  deal 
of  heat  and  party  feeling,  before  the  Delegates  (the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  day),  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  counsel  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal  tried  to  show 
that  at  no  stage  of  it  did  the  question  whether  the  Archbishop 
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had  a right  to  deprive  come  directly  into  question.  Moreover, 
the  question  lay  not  between  the  Crown  and  the  Archbishop,  hut 
between  the  Archbishop  and  the  Convocation ; and  in  the  King’s 
Bench  the  question  turned  entirely  upon  a collateral  point,  although 
Chief  Justice  Holt  certainly  did  go  out  of  his  way  to  express  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Archbishop’s  jurisdiction.  At  all 
events,  it  was  contended,  the  Church  Discipline  Act  had  taken 
away  any  power  which  the  Archbishop  might  have  formerly 
possessed.  The  Coiu't,  however,  expressed  an  opinion,  in  the  com-se 
of  the  argument,  that  the  Church  Discipline  Act  did  not  apply  to 
the  matter. 

In  anticipation  of  the  argument  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
could  not  deprive,  no  one  could,  it  was  argued  that  the  Crown 
could  issue  a commission  to  deprive ; and  in  anticipation  of  the 
argument  that  this  would  he  opposed  to  the  Act  which  abolished 
the  High  Commission  Court,  it  was  said  that  the  Crown  must 
have  power  to  issue  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  trying  arch- 
bishops ; otherwise  there  would  be  no  power  at  all  to  try  them, 
which,  is  impossible. 

Lastly,  it  was  argued  that  the  Bishopric  of  Natal  was  a royal 
donative — that  is,  a piece  of  preferment  to  which  the  Crown  ap- 
points directly  by  letters  patent,  as  it  did,  before  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen, to  all  the  bishoprics  of  England ; and  it  is  clear  law  that  the 
patron  alone,  and  not  the  ordinary,  can  deprive  the  holder  of  a 
donative  for  heresy  or  any  other  crime. 

These  were  the  arguments  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  For  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  first,  that 
the  cases  cited  to  show  that  the  Crown  ought  to  interfere  in  the 
manner  suggested  did  not  apply,  inasmuch  as  they  were  merely 
cases  in  which  the  Crown  issued  orders  to  servants  who  might  be 
dismissed  at  pleasure.  It  was  then  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
argument  might  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  points : — 

1.  Had  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  jurisdiction  to  try  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  .and  deprive  him  for  heresy  ? 

2.  Had  the  Crown  jurisdiction  at  this  stage,  by  way  of  appeal 
from  the  sentence  ? 

3.  Had  the  Crown  original  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  visita- 
torial or  other? 

As  to  the  first,  it  was  contended  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
had  by  his  letters  patent  a coercive  jurisdiction  over  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  because.  Natal  being  a conquered  colony,  and  not 
having  a constitutional  Government  in  1853,  when  the  patents 
were  granted,  it  was  competent-  to  the  Crown  to  establish  the 
Court  in  question.  It  was  said  that  the  statute  for  abolishing  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies  at  all, 
and  especially  not  to  a conquered  colony.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  patent,  if,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  attempted  to  create  a coercive 
j urisdiction,  was  void  in  Capetown,  but  it  was  contended  that  it 
was  good  in  Natal. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  coercive  jurisdiction,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  had  a consensual  jurisdiction  to 
deprive  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies  was  a voluntary  society  governed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  but  it  was  argued  that  by  that  law 
the  Archbishop  could  deprive.  On  this  it  was  said  that  the 
Pope’s  power  before  the  Reformation  was  usurped,  that  the  right 
to  deprive  was  always  in  the  Archbishop,  and  that  the  Pope  com- 
promised matters  by  making  him  legatics  natus  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
so  that  he  always  deprived  in  fact ; and  that,  when  the  Pope’s  power 
was  abolished,  the  Archbishop’s  common  law  right  revived.  It  was 
further  said  that  the  cases  of  Bonner,  Gardiner,  &c.  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  were  under  a statute  then  in  force  but  since  repealed, 
and  that  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  had  the  authority 
of  nearly  every  court  of  the  realm  to  support  it,  and  had  been 
recognised  and  acted  on  in  the  Bishop  of  Clogher’s  case  under  the 
advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  whose  opinion  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  The  notion  that  the  Queen  could  try  a bishop 
by  commission  was  described  as  most  unconstitutional ; and  the 
question  how  then  an  archbishop  was  to  be  tried  was  answered  by 
Sir  Robert  PhiUimore  (not  very  willingly)  by  saying  that  he  was 
to  be  tried  “by  a general  council,”  whilst  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
suggested  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  second  question  was  whether,  at  this  stage,  the  Crown  had 
an  appellate  jurisdiction.  As  to  this,  it  was  said  that  the  case  had 
three  aspects.  Either  there  might  be  (i)  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  or 
(2)  a coercive  jurisdiction,  or  (3)  a consensual  jurisdiction. 

If  there  was  no  j urisdiction  at  all,  appeal  was  not  the  proper 
remedy.  K the  Bishop  of  Natal  suffered  inconvenience  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  if  those  proceedings 
were  a mere  nullity,  he  could  have  them  declared  null  by  the 
civil  courts  in  the  colony,  by  a process  known  to  the  Dutch-Roman 
law  there  in  force.  This  proceeding  would  be  analogous  to  a 
prohibition  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  though  more  extensive.  If  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  objected  that  the  patent  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town was  inconsistent  with  his  own,  he  could  have  a sciVe  facias 
to  repejil  it. 

Secondly,  if  there  were  a coercive  jurisdiction,  then  the  same 
power  which  gave  the  coercive  jurisdiction  to  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  could  regulate  the  com-se  of  appeal,  and  it  had  provided 
that  the  appeal  was  to  be  in  the  first  instance  to  Canterbury, 
though  from  Canterbury  an  appeal  might  lie  to  the  Queen.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  not  repugnant  to  the  prior  grant  to  the  Bishop  of 
Nat.al,  as  that  grant  determined  only  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
w.as  to  be  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown ; the  question  of  the 
subsequent  course  of  proceeding  might  be  regulated  by  the  Cape- 
town patent.  It  was  further  argued  that,  if  the  two  patents  were 


conflicting,  then  there  was  no  jurisdiction  at  all  of  the  coercive 
kind,  and  the  matter  fell  back  into  the  first  aspect. 

Thirdly,  the  jurisdiction  might  be  viewed  as  consensual,  and 
in  order  to  set  up  such  a jurisdiction  three  parties — namely,  the 
Queen  and  the  two  bishops — must  be  ad  idem,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  consent.  It  was  contended  that  the  two  patents  and 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  all  formed  one  transaction,  and 
must  all  be  taken  together,  and  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Natal  did 
not  know  the  contents  of  the  Capeto-wn  patent,  he  might  and 
ought  to  have  known  them ; and  it  was  further  contended  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  was  a consent  that  Capetown  and  Natal 
should  be  in  the  condition  of  metropolitan  and  suffragan,  subject 
to  a final  .and  conclusive  reference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  said  that  no  other  consent  could  be  proved. 
The  Queen  consented  to  nothing  except  the  patents.  The  Bishop 
of  Capetown  never  consented  to  be  metropolitan,  except  on  the 
terms  of  his  o-wn  patent;  and  the  Bishop  of  Nat.al,  knowing  that 
such  a patent  was  about  to  be  granted,  must  be  held  to  have 
consented  to  it. 

The  third  question  was  whether  the  Court  had  original 
jurisdiction,  as  visitor  or  otherwise,  and  it  was  argued  that  the 
Cro-wn.  had  no  original  jurisdiction  otherwise  than  as  visitor,  inas- 
much as  the  original  Act  of  Supremacy  (26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i)  was 
repealed,  and  the  existing  Act  of  Supremacy  (l  Eliz.  c.  l)  did 
not  apply.  As  for  its  visitatorial  jurisdiction,  it  was  argued  that 
the  Crown  was  not  the  visitor  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  as  it  had 
appointed  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  be  visitor ; nor  of  the  Bishop 
of  C.apetown,  for  it  had  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  be  visitor  to  him. 

This  was  the  .argument  for  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  Shortly, 
it  amounted  to  a contention  that  the  Bishop  of  Capeto-wn  had  a 
coercive  jurisdiction  over  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  from  which  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbm-y,  and  thence  to  the 
Queen;  but  that,  if  he  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  the  Bishop  of 
Natal  ought  to  have  applied  to  a civil  Court  for  redress;  and 
that,  if  there  was  a consensual  jurisdiction,  the  appeal  lay  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  decision  would  be  final.  The 
point  about  Donatives  was  not  noticed. 

The  course  of  proceedings  gave  a reply  to  the  cormsel  for  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  and  they  replied  accordingly  to  these  arguments. 
First,  they  said  that  the  cases  which  they  had  quoted  were  not 
instances  in  which  the  Queen  had  given  orders  to  her  servants 
rmder  pain  of  dismissal,  but  cases  in  which  she  had  defined  the 
rights  of  royal  patentees  whose  claims  conflicted  or  appeared  to 
conflict. 

As  to  the  coercive  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town over  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  they  said  first  that  it  could  not 
apply  to  the  present  case,  because  the  trial  was  in  Capetown  for 
an  offence  said  to  have  been  committed  by  publishing  at  and  in 
Capetown,  and  not  elsewhere.  They  also  said  that  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  patent  were  indivisible,  and  must  be  good  alto- 
gether or  bad  altogether ; and  as  it  was  admitted  that  they  were 
bad  in  Capetown,  they  must  be  bad  in  Natal  too.  Lastly,  it  was 
said  that  the  Natal  Government  of  1847  was  under  a statute 
(6  and  7 Viet.  c.  1 3),  and  was  constitutional.  This  was  denied 
in  point  of  fact,  and  a reference  to  the  Colonial  Office  was 
suggested. 

As  to  the  consensual  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  right  of  an 
Archbishop  to  deprive  a Bishop  was  concerned,  little  was  added 
to  the  original  argument. 

As  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  it  was  s.aid  that, 
if  the  proceedings  were  totally  void,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  ought 
not,  as  was  suggested,  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  civil  Courts,  for 
the  following  reasons.  If  he  went  to  the  Court  at  Capetown,  he 
•would  be  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  matter  in  litigation  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  How  could  tlie  Court  at 
Capeto-wn  prevent  the  Bishop  of  Natal  from  being  deprived  in 
Natal  by  a person  competent  to  deprive  him  there  ? If  he  went 
to  the  Court  at  Natal,  the  converse  difficulty  would  apply.  How 
could  the  Court  at  Natal  prohibit  a judge  from  proceeding  at  Cape- 
town, or  make  a declaration  settling  the  right  to  an  endowment 
in  England  ? If  he  went  for  a prohibition  to  the  Queen’s  Bench 
in  England,  the  Court  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  refuse  to  issue 
a prohibition  to  South  Africa,  even  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  Hence,  the  only  remedy  was  by  referring 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  her  own  letters  p.atent. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a coercive  jurisdiction,  then 
the  appeal  lay  to  the  Crown,  and  not  to  the  Archbishop,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  Crown  was  not  able  to  invest  the  Archbishop 
with  coercive  jurisdiction,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  If  there  were  such  a juris- 
diction at  all,  the  appeal  would  be  du-ect  to  the  Queen  under  the 
Statute  of  Appeals. 

Lastly,  if  there  were  a consensual  jurisdiction,  the  appeal  would 
lie  to  the  Queen.  It  was,  no  doubt,  highly  ingenious  to  take  the 
patents  as  the  instruments  in  which  the  contract  was  to.  be 
found,  and  then  to  argue  that  there  was  no  contract  if  they  were 
inconsistent,  or  else  a contract  to  refer  to  the  Archbishop  of  C.an- 
terbm-y ; but  the  true  view  was  that  the  inconsistency  between  the 
patents  and  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  had  no  notice  of  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  proved  that  the  patents 
were  not  the  contract,  that  the  contract  was  independent  of  them, 
and  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Long  v.  Capetown,  be  collected  from 
the  acts  of  the  parties,  the  patents  being  laid  out  of  the  case.  The 
acts  of  the  parties  — especially  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience^ — 
showed  that  the  consent  or  contract  was  to  stand  in  the  relation 
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of  archbishop  and  suffragan  according  to  tho  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
England,  and  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  this  was  shown  hy  the 
fact  that  the  Crown  appointed  the  bishops.  The  result  of  this 
consent  would  he  to  give  an  appeal  direct  to  the  Queen.  As  to  the 
supposed  consent  to  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  ever  con- 
sented to  such  an  arrangement,  and  at  all  events  there  was  no  proof 
at  all  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ever  consented  to  it ; 
nor  could  the  burden  of  the  office  be  laid  upon  him  by  letters 
patent  granted  to  others,  or  assumed  by  him  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  the  Crown’s  original  jurisdiction, 
it  was  said  that  the  argument  from  the  case  of  the  Archbishops 
had  not  been  touched.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  a General  Council 
trying  an  Archbishop,  and  to  pass  ex  post  facto  Acts  of  Parliament 
would  be  far  more  unconstitutional  than  to  try  bishops  by  com- 
mission. Moreover,  the  case  of  Donatives  had  not  even  been 
mentioned,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  patron  alone  could  deprive 
the  incumbent  of  a donative. 

With  regard  to  the  visitatorial  power,  it  was  argued  that  the 
true  construction  of  the  patents  was,  that  they  created  two  eccle- 
siastical corporations — namely,  the  bishoprics  of  Capetown  and 
Natal,  and  that  they  made  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  visitor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  an  appeal 
would  lie,  as  a matter  of  common  right,  to  the  Crown.  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  making  him  visitor,  and  were  not  meant  to  do  so,  though 
they  might  bind  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  have  regard,  to  some  extent, 
to  his  authority. 

Such  were  the  arguments  in  this  most  curious  case.  Several 
observations  made  by  the  Coui't  in  the  course  of  them  are  worthy 
of  observation.  In  the  first  place,  the  interference  of  the  Court 
with  the  Bishop  of  Natal’s  counsel,  when  they  were  about 
to  argue  the  question  whether  the  Church  had  laws  of  its  own 
other  than  and  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  State  on  ecclesias- 
tical afl'airs,  was  very  noticeable.  It  disposes  (for  the  twentieth 
time)  of  that  vague  notion  of  a “ common  law  of  the  Church  ” which 
is  constantly  attempted  to  be  set  up  Iw  the  clergy  in  various  forms. 
One  or  two  questions  asked  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Suppose,  he  said,  the 
Queen  wanted  to  consider  whether  she  should  appoint  a new 
Bishop  of  Natal,  how  could  she  proceed  ? Suppose  the  clergy  of 
Natal  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  they  were  to  attend  a 
visitation  of  Bishop  Colenso’s,  how  are  they  to  act  ? Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  replied,  that  the  clergy  might  refuse  to  attend  a visitation 
till  the  Bishop  had  got  rid  of  the  sentence  by  the  proper  course — 
i.e.,  either  by  a resort  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  province  or  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Queen,  in  the 
same  way,  might  treat  the  see  as  void,  and  fill  it  up,  if  one  of  these 
courses  were  not  taken  in  a reasonable  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  question  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter.  Both  the  Crown  and  the  clergy  are  directly  interested 
in  the  state  of  things  and  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop,  nor  does 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns’  suggestion  meet  the  difficulty.  Obviously,  if 
the  proceedings  are  void,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  not  bound  to  take 
the  least  notice  of  them  ; yet,  if  he  does  not,  it  would  seem  from 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns’  view  that  the  Queen  ought  to  appoint  a new 
bishop,  and  the  clergy  to  refuse  to  attend  visitations.  Suppose 
this  was  done,  and  suppose  Bishop  Colenso  was  then  to  take  steps 
to  get  the  patent  of  the  new  bishop  repealed,  or  to  deprive  the 
clergy  who  refused  to  attend  the  visitation,  surely  both  the  Queen 
and  the  clergy  would  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  position. 
Whether  there  is  or  not,  there  ought  to  be,  some  authentic  way  of 
deciding  by  public  authority  a question  of  such  great  practical 
importance  to  a large  number  of  people  as  the  question  whether 
a man  is  a bishop  or  not  ? 

We  have  given  the  arguments  in  this  case  at  full  length  because 
they  have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  have  not  been  either 
fully  or  quite  correctly  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  and  because  the 
legal  and  constitutional  interest  of  the  matter  is  greater  than  that 
of  almost  any  trial  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 


THE  TIMES  ON  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

The  Times  the  other  day  had  a leading  article  which,  after  slow, 
painful  perusal,  and  thoughtful  comparison  of  it  with  recol- 
lections of  our  past  reading,  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  very 
worst  we  have  ever  read.  Of  course,  when  we  say  this,  we  do 
not  compare  it  with  essays  where  the  writer  shows  ignorance  of 
the  English  language,  or  is  utterly  wrong  in  his  facts.  No  such 
faults  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Times  writer;  he 
uses  simple  English,  and  knows  his  subject  but  too  well.  Indeed, 
we  should  never  think  of  referring  to  the  article  but  that  it  by  no 
means  stands  alone ; it  is  only  one  in  a long  series  of  sins  of  the 
like  kind — sins  that  degrade  journalism,  and  that  tend  to  make 
the  daily  literature  of  the  press  utterly  insipid.  The  article  we 
refer  to  was  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  appearance  at  Romsey. 
Without  having  seen  it,  many  of  our  readers  wiU  no  doubt  con- 
jecture very  easily  its  tone  and  style,  for  what  the  leading  journal 
always  does  say  on  such  occasions  seldom  deviates  into  variety ; 
but  we  assure  them  that,  whatever  family  likeness  it  may  have  to 
its  predecessors,  it  is  in  its  way  — as  a dreary,  tasteless,  panegyric 
of  a public  man — perfectly  imique. 

. There  are  men  who  hold  that  a free  press,  especially  in  the 
Parliamentaiy  recess,  is  an  unmixed  evil.  That  is,  perhaps,  going 
too  far.  In  the  absence  of  some  plan  for  allowing  newspaper 


writers  to  hybernate,  and  to  emerge  lean  .and  lively  in  the  spring, 
they  must  keep  their  hands  in  by  commenting  on  anything  that 
may  arise  when  “ the  House  ” is  not  sitting,  and  the  blue-books 
have  ceased  to  appear.  Moreover,  as  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
people  to  read  leading  articles,  the  haim  done  by  these  essays 
written  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament  would  not  be  great  were 
it  not  that  the  occasional  appearance  of  our  leading  politicians  at 
local  festivities  gives  dulness  a tenable  opportunity  and  ten- 
fold depth.  Of  course  it  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against 
the  custom  that  has  grown  up  of  inviting  our  statesmen  to 
public  festivals  of  all  kinds,  and  asking  them  for  a speech.  Yet 
it  is  a new  custom.  Pitt  never  took  the  chair  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Deal  Benevolent  Pensioners  Club,  and  Fox  would 
have  stared  if  he  had  been  asked  to  distribute  prizes  to  all  the 
little  girls  around  St.  Anne’s  who  had  kept  their  bibs  and  tuckers 
clean.  It  might  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  ex- 
pect a statesman  to  expatiate  on  turnips,  or  wood-carving,  or  the 
Catechism,  as  to  ask  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  to  give  us  his  views 
on  the  Poor  Law,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Germanic  Constitution.  Still  we  submit  to  our  fate. 
The  “ local  ” is  IGng.  Little  Pedlington,  like  the  American  Union, 
must  and  shall  be  preserved.  Nor  can  any  one  blame  the  people 
of  Romsey  or  Tiverton  for  wishing  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  or  any 
other  great  man.  Marlowe’s  Faust,  though  he  could  not  repro- 
duce Troy,  called  up  Helen,  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the  face 
that  launched  a thousand  ships  ” ; and  the  Romseyites  may  natu- 
rally delight  in  looking  on  the  outward  form  of  the  good- 
humoured  veteran  who  has  so  long  sat  in  the  national  councils, 
and  who  night  after  night  in  the  Session  stiU  leads  the  House.  All 
that  kind  of  local  love  for  Imperial  men,  when  the  men  happen 
to  be  near  neighbours,  is  very  natural,  and  not  unpleasant; 
and  twenty  local  public  dinners  in  the  year  would  do  nothing 
worse  than  disturb  the  health  of  the  diners.  But ' the 
modem  mauvais  quart  dheure  de  Rahelais  is  not  during  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill,  but  during  that  dreadful  production,  “ the  speech 
of  the  evening.”  There  must  be  a speech.  If  “ appropriate,”  as 
it  usually  is,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  hombly  dull ; for  our  public 
men  are  not  very  versatile — their  after-dinner  jokes  are  generally 
even  worse  than  their  House  of  Commons  drolleries ; and  when 
they  go  beyond  their  own  special  topics,  they  only  avoid  a display 
of  ignorance  by  most  carefully  expressing  the  most  commonplace 
and  elementary  opinions  in  a style  of  sustained  insipidity  which 
only  long  practice  can  enable  anybody  to  command.  Of  course 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  exception ; he  has  a comage  that  nothing  can 
quench,  and  he  has  such  an  odd  mental  twist  that  he  could  para- 
phrase the  Apostles’  Creed  until  you  thought  you  were  listening  to 
a chapter  from  Colenso.  We  also  exclude  the  literary  and  artistic 
topics,  on  which,  from  early  training  and  cultivated  thought,  some 
of  our  politicians  can  speak  and  write  with  effect. 

These  characteristics  of  nearly  all  our  public  men  when  i^eaking 
on  extra-political  topics  come  out  very  strongly  indeed  m Lord 
Palmerston.  We  all  know  what  he  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House — a 
ready  speaker,  not  perhaps  as  skilful  with  the  rapier  of  debate  as 
some  who  sit  opposite  him  or  fight  by  his  side,  but  making  up  by 
vigour  of  thrust  and  splendid  “pluck”  for  any  deficiency  in 
tongue-fence.  We  also  know  his  power  of  using  with  ease  the 
vast  store  of  facts  picked  up  in  a long  public  career,  bearing  all 
that  weight  of  official  learning  “ lightly  like  a flower,”  and  second 
to  no  man  in  either  House  in  the  clear  familiar  statement  of  the 
most  complicated  diplomatic  situation.  We  also  know  his  value 
to  the  country  when,  as  now,  good  men  are  scarce ; and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  understand  very  warm  praise  of  the  states- 
man who  has  made  himself  so  useful,  not  to  say  necessary, 
and  of  the  man  who  has  made  himself  so  generally  liked.  But 
no  one  who  has  studied  his  character  and  career  can  doubt  that, 
beyond  pure  politics.  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  a man  of  any  re- 
markable power.  The  singleness  of  his  devotion  to  official  and 
Parliamentary  life  is  in  itself  almost  a proof  that  his  thoughts 
and  tastes  do  not  willingly  stray  beyond  the  charmed  circle.  He 
has  never  owned  to  any  literary  flirtations;  he  has  not  even 
emulated  Lord  Russell  in  writing  a melancholy  play.  But  the 
positive  proof  of  his  mental  limitation  is  the  fact  that  whenever  he 
speaks  “beyond  his  last,”  we  no  longer  recognise  the  Palmerston  of 
a great  debate.  Outside  the  walls,  our  Gregory  will  not  “ remember 
his  swashing  blow.”  Even  in  the  House  he  cannot  speak  with 
force  on  unaccustomed  topics.  During  his  Home  Secretaryship 
he  had  to  speak  on  several  social  questions — metropolitan  distress, 
sanitary  reform,  consumption  of  smoke,  capital  punishment,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  his  speeches  on  all  these  topics,  entirely  unfamiliar  to  his  past  life, 
were  so  duU  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  spoken  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall  or  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table  of  the  House.  Of  his 
“ speeches  on  several  occasions  ” — addresses  to  his  neighbours,  to 
Hampshire  farmers,  to  Bradford  artisans,  and  to  others — the  same 
may  be  said.  They  are  not  nonsense,  nor  anything  half  so  re- 
freshing. They  are  platitudes  poured  out  by  a man  who  is  never 
at  a loss  for  a word,  because  he  never  stops  to  select  the  best ; and 
when  their  bulk  is  analysed  we  simply  find  “ an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing.”  His  celebrated  saying  that  “ All  babies  are  born  good  ” 
was  received  by  his  friends  with  enthusiasm  as  a great  contribution 
to  the  discussion  on  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  has  been  held  to 
break  the  dead  level  of  his  extra-Parliamentary  prose ; but  in  truth 
it  had  as  much  meaning  and  point  as  Betsey- Jane’s  “Bless 
their  little  hearts  ” which  Punch  advertised  some  years  ago 
as  an  Open-Sesame  for  nurses  seeking  a place.  At  Romsey, 
the  other  day,  Lord  Palmerston  was  simply  his  usual  un- 
political self — homely,  unpretending,  attempting  no  high  flights 
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and  ladling  out  tlie  prose  that  he  knows  well  he  has  been  talldng 
on  such  occasions  all  his  life.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  local 
dinner,  and  proposed  the  toasts  in  those  very  words  which  we  aU 
seem  to  have  heard  a thousand  times,  and  which  constitute  a kind 
of  after-dinner  liturgy  for  the  loyal — so  thoroughly  stereotyped, 
indeed,  that  any  eccentric  wit  would  savour  of  “ dissent.”  In 
proposing  the  “ Clergy,”  the  fluency  became  rather  slipshod.  We 
are  here  a society  of  agriculturists,  and  pught  not  to  forget  our 
spiritual  guides  ” — as  if  manufacturers  and  professional  men  may 
forget  their  clergy,  for  “ ’tis  their  nature  to.”  Then  we  were  told 
that  man  would  never  he  industrious  unless  he  could  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  ; that  agriculture  is  promoted  by  intercourse  between 
man  and  man;  that  the  farmers  of  Romsey  and  its  district  formerly 
met  in  the  wind  and  the  rain,  and,  though  they  did  not  care  for  either, 
it  was  pleasant  for  them  to  meet  in  a comfortable  spacious  apart- 
ment like  the  New  Exchange  opened  that  day;  and  that 
the  agricultural  district  around  Romsey  was  “ interesting.”  It 
was  also  stated  that  agriculture  is  a “progressive”  science; 
that  steam-ploughing  is  sure  to  make  way ; that  heavy  carts  and 
waggons  are  had,  and  light  vehicles  much  better ; that  weeds 
inj  ure  “ corn,  grasses,  and  other  useful  things  ” ; and  that,  finally, 
“ if  there  is  one  thing  to  which  the  energy  of  our  farmers  should 
be  devoted  more  than  another  ” (and  we  suppose  there  is)  “it  is 
the  extirpation  of  these  weeds.”  This  is  simply  a fair  summary 
of  the  speech ; there  was  in  it  no  absurdity,  no  outrage  of  common 
sense.  The  phrases  savour,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  of  the  penny- 
a-liner  ; but  then  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  bound  to  be  instructive 
or  witty  when  talking  familiarly  to  his  near  neighbours,  seeing 
that  he  has  much  weightier  business  on  hand,  and  more  critical 
audiences  next  year  to  address. 

On  this  speech  the  Times,  as  is  its  wont,  wrote  next  day  the 
leader  we  refer  to.  The  regulation  “ leader  ” for  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a composition  of  a very  familiar  type.  Possibly  the  editor 
keeps  one  gentleman  who,  for  a large  salary,  does  this  and 
nothing  more,  and  who,  whenever  the  Premier  makes  a 
country  speech,  is  bound  by  contract  to  supply  a column  of 
praise.  If  so,  we  suspect  that  long  practice  has  made  him 
weary,  for  his  latest  production  reads  as  if  the  wi’iter  were  very 
tired.  “ Lord  Palmerston  at  Romsey  ” (he  begins,  and  so  far 
the  Com’t  is  with  him)  “is  one  of  those  pictures  of  English 
life  and  politics  that  we  may  some  day  value  the  more  because 
we  no  longer  have  them.”  This  at  once  stops  ungenerous 
criticism,  for,  while  called  upon  to  rejoice,  we  are  touched 
by  a little  bit  of  sorrowful  reflection  equal  to  the  old  lady’s 
“ Such  is  life,  which  is  likewise  the  end  of  all  things.” 
The  writer  goes  on : — “ The  Premier  walks  out  of  Broad- 
lands  and  in  a few  minutes  is  in  the  New  Corn  Exchange 
of  the  neighbouring  market-town,  among  the  gentry  and 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.”  This  is  a very  interesting  and 
remarkable  series  of  facts.  That  the  Premier  should  walk,  that 
his  walk  to  the  next  market-town  should  take  only  a few  minutes, 
and  that  he  should  meet  there  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  instead  of  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  some  other 
neighbourhood,  is  well  worth  metropolitan  attention.  What 
Lord  Palmerston  did  is  then  told  in  an  equally  fresh  and  simple 
way.  It  is,  the  writer  admits,  ordinary  work,  “ but  of  course  he 
does  it  well.”  “The  chief  point  is  one  which  every  farmer 
ought  to  receive  with  respect  from  a man  who,  spending  much  of 
his  time  in  the  country,  and  having  his  eyes  always  open, 
has  been  looking  about  him  for  near  eighty  years.”  Martin 
Chuadewit  gives  us  a picture  of  an  American  journalist  retailing 
a story  against  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had,  it  seems, 
committed  some  offence  while  at  nurse ; but  the  English 
journalist,  nobler  in  his  tendencies,  goes  back  to  the  Pre- 
mier’s infancy  to  record  only  creditable,  and  indeed  wonderful, 
facts.  For  if  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  “ looking  about  him  for 
near  eighty  years,”  he  must  have  begun  to  take  notice  at  a very 
early  age ; we  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
his  parents  and  the  friends  of  his  infancy,  that  the  Times'  account  is 
incorrect,  and  that  his  eyes  were  not  “always  open.”  The  fact  and 
inference  which  the  farmers  are  to  receive  with  respect  as  the  result 
of  this  eighty  years’  observation  (“  from  the  earbest  period  to  the 
present  time,”  like  Pinnock’s  Catechism  of  History)  is,  that  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  agriculture,  and  that  there  will  be  more. 
The  wisdom  of  this  is  undoubted,  and  no  farmer  will,  we 
hope,  treat  it  with  contempt.  Having  thus  disposed  of  “the 
chief  point,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Premier’s  oration,  the 
writer  becomes  comparative  and  reflective.  “Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  to  make  many  speeches  at  Tamworth,  but  we 
cannot  recall  that  he  ever  confined  himself  to  such  plain 
advice  to  the  farmers  as  to  do  their  best,  to  keep  ahead,  and  to 
improve  as  much  as  they  could.”  There  is  great  truth  here — but 
why  bring  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  alone  ? Why  not  name  om-  states- 
men since  Walpole,  and  prove  that  in  beautiful  simplicity 
Palmerston  beats  them  all  ? Then  the  writer  ventures  on  a flight, 
half  the  Premier’s,  half  his  own ; and  a very  fine  flight  it  is. 
“ When  a field  is  all  red  with  poppies  or  yellow  with  charlock 
and  the  many  other  weeds  that  wear  that  liveiy,  we  may  venture 
to  ask  whether  it  must  always  be  so,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass.  It 
has  not  escaped  Lord  Palmerston’s  eye.  We  confess  to  sharing 
his  suspicion,  that  the  presence  of  weeds  tells  a tale  of  neglect.” 
The  modesty  of  these  sentences,  the  true  diffidence  of  genius,  the 
forbearing  courtesy,  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Mark  the 
time  when  the  writer  thinks  he  may  “ venture ” to  put  a query; 
only  when  a field  is  “ all  red  with  poppies,  or  yellow  with  char- 
lock j ” under  less  striking  circumstances  te  speak  would  be 


presumption.  Even  then  he  asks,  like  a sentimental  Scripture- 
reader  catching  a drunkard  in  the  fact,  “ Must  it  always  be  so  ? ” 
following  up  with  the  rather  blunt  query,  “ How  comes  it  to 
pass?  ” Then  “it  [the  field]  has  not  escaped  Lord  Palmerston’s 
eye.”  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  but  really  this  sen- 
tence seems  to  us  pleonasm.  That  a field  red  and  yellow  with 
weeds  coidd  “ escape  the  eye  ” of  a gentleman  who  has  lived  in  the 
country,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  for  eighty  years,  and  is 
always  looking  around  him,  is  obviously  impossible.  “ We  con- 
fess to  sharing  his  suspicion  that  the  presence  of  w^eeds  tells  a tale 
of  neglect.”  What  a modest  confession ! What  gentleness  of 
judgment ! How  mildly  the  two  thus  linked — the  journalist 
and  the  Premier — “suspect,”  only  suspect,  that  the  farmers  have 
been  naughty,  perhaps  very  naughty,  in  their  sins  of  omission  t 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  essay  is  half  composed  of  bits  in 
the  gushing  style — “We  wonder  whether  Romsey  appreciates 
the  distinction  of  having  a man  of  world-wide  fame  to  open  its 
public  buildings  and  to  preside  over  its  entertainments  ” — and  half 
of  very  direct  quotations  from  the  guide-books.  “ Romsey  has  its 
fine  old  Norman  abbey;  Tamworth  has  its  castle ; both  objects  are 
interesting  to  residents  and  visitors,”  (information  at  once  fresh 
and  delightful,)  but  of  course  Lord  Palmerston  is  declared  to  be  far 
superior  either  to  the  abbey  or  the  cas.tle ; and,  indeed,  it  is  finally 
declared  that  “ Parliament  itself  can  hardly  match  what  is  said  in 
these  almost  rural  haunts ! ” 

It  would  not  be  worth  while,  as  we  have  said,  to  notice  this 
article,  but  that  it  is  one  of  many  of  the  same  kind.  No  man  is 
more  likely  than  Lord  Palmerston  himself  to  get  sick  of  such  silly 
fulsome  praise,  poured  out  without  measure  or  good  taste  whenever 
he  talks  a few  ordinary  sentences  to  his  neighbours  or  friends. 
And  none  regret  more  than  we  do  that  the  leading  daily  journal 
of  England  should  try  to  write  itself  down  by  stuff  like  this,  at 
once  “ so  sweetly  mawkish  and  so  smoothly  dull.” 


DOG-PERSIAN  IN  EXCEL  SIS. 

~T7TENT  cCetre  nomme  Chevalier  Ch-and  Cordon  de  la  Legion 
' d'Honneur  I Am  Your  Faithful  Obedient  Servant  Russell 
Knight  of  Thegarter.  Let  us  suppose  this  delectable  piece  of 
nonsense  to  have  appeared  some  fine  evening  in  the  official  portion 
of  the  Paris  Moniteur,  great  wjth  the  dignity  of  leaded  type  and 
authoritative  heading ; and  let  us  further  conceive  it  to  have  been 
duly  copied,  circulated,  and  commented-  upon  in  the  unofficial 
ordinary  newspapers  of  France.  What  commentary  should  we 
suppose  the  French  papers  likely  to  make  upon  the  English 
system  of  nomenclature  ? What  would  they  say  about  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  who  “assist”  at  the  baptism  of  infant 
“Anglo-Saxons”?  The  first  ejaculation  would  probably  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  provoked  by  the  representation  of 
Othello  in  English  on  a Parisian  stage  some  fifteen  or  more 
years  ago.  Togo,  lago — ces  noms  Anglais — tiens,  c'est  comme  le 
miaulement  <Tun  chat!”  Think  of  the  outburst  of  jokes  both 
coarse  and  keen,  of  the  inextinguishable  laughter  among  the  happy 
gods  of  the  European  Paradise.  Think  how  the  ignorant  majority, 
and  the  evil-minded  majority,  and  the  clever  majority,  would  all  go 
their  ways  exulting  in  one  more  proof  of  that  perverse  insularity 
which  begins  even  at  the  baptismal  font.  M.  Assolant  and  all  the 
tribe  of  feuilletonistes  would  put  forth  the  most  brilliant  little 
leaves  of  writing,  all  of  a glitter  with  glass-dust  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  real  diamond-dust.  The  voices  of  De  Porquet,  or 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  or  whoever  may  be  the  recognised  inter- 
preters of  English  words  and  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  French, 
would  be  dull  and  silent  amid  the  chaff  and  gay  clamour.  But  a 
small  minority  would  assuredly  be  found,  versed  in  the  method  of 
our  language,  and  ever  irritated  at  sig-ns  of  international  miscon- 
ception, who  would  not  spare  their  denunciations  of  the  utter 
carelessness  and  slovenliness  in  a public  office  which  lets  an  insane 
jumble  of  titles  and  names  and  formulas  go  and  do  duty  for  an 
unprotected  foreigner’s  o-wn  de.cent  Christian  patronymic. 

The  scene  and  the  names  must  now  be  changed,  and  the  stoiy 
must  be  narrated  of  ourselves.  In  one  of  the  London  Gazettes  of  last 
week,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  read  in  the  top  corners  of  our 
daily  paper  the  morning  after  publication,  the  following  pretty 
iece  of  reading  was  served  up  at  our  breakfast  tables : — “ The  Queen 
as  been  graciously  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  His  Highness 
Eurzund  Dilbund  Rasekhul  Itgad  Dowlut-i-Englishia  Rajah 
Rajegan,  Rajah  Rundeer  Singh  Bahadoor  of  KuppoorthuUa,  to  be 
a linight  of  the  most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.”  This 
must  have  created  bewilderment,  disquietude,  and  annoyance 
among  nine-tenths  of  newspaper  readers — among  all  ladies,  and 
professional  people,  and  douce  parochial-minded  people — very  much 
as  though  a Hindoo  crossing-sweeper  had  intruded  himself  in 
person  upon  their  morning  privacy,  or  a fluttering  white-robed 
Lascar  thrust  his  bundle  of  tracts  between  the  ratepayer  and  his  tea- 
cup. Asia  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  Asia  must  consume  its  own 
smoke,  and  not  come  into  the  way  of  its  European  neighbours,  as 
it  has  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  too  frequently  of  late.  Yet  there 
are  gleams  of  hope  through  the  darkness.  Englishia — which  seems 
to  differ  from  English  as  Alicia  from  Alice — might  make  a pretty 
ladies’  name,  such  as  Andalusia,  Venetia,  and  other  provinces  have 
done  before  now ; and  it  has  a friendly  look,  like  a green  oasis,  iii 
the  midst  of  this  weary  Asiatic  desert.  Rajegan  is  e-vidently  the 
family  name  of  His  Highness,  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
phrase,  sentence,  word-drift,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called ; and 
we  sincerely  congratulate  the  Rajah  on  its  pleasant  sound,  its 
adaptability  to  European  organs,  and  its  apparent  resemblance  to 
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the  proper  names  of  the  exalted  Irish— a race  fond  of  claiming  an 
Eastern  origin,  which  may  perhaps  be  admitted  wlicn  we  find  names 
in  the  East  made  so  much  after  the  fashion  of  Hogan,  Flanagan,  and 
Mulligan.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  arc  professionally  bound 
over  as  critics  to  be  mistrustful  of  everything,  may  hazard  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  it  may  bo  no  name  at  all,  but  a mass  of  title, 
or  a bit  of  a sentence  in  a native  language  that  has  been  smuggled 
into  the  Gazette  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Roman  character, 
under  guise  of  a name.  Such  cavil  as  this,  however,  can  be  met 
by  a ready  answer.  If  Furzund  Dilbimd,  &c.,  be  a title,  why  is 
“ His  Highness  ” written  in  English,  and  not  in  Kuppoorthullese  ? 
We  must  take  it  as  we  find  it  given  to  us.  It  is  given  to  us  as  a 
name,  and  it  has  been  taken  as  such,  and  made  merry  over  as 
such,  and  had  good  stories  told  over  it  as  such — especially  the 
inevitable  old  one  of  the  Spanish  landlord  and  the  hidalgo  with 
his  string  of  names,  a story  as  impossible  to  miss  as  it  seems  to  be 
to  wi’ite  three  consecutive  Spanish  names  correctly — and  moralized 
over  as  such,  and  very  likely  had  thanks  said  over  it  as  such  that 
we  are  not  like  those  Asiatics ; and  all  the  cheap  Quintilians 
of  Cockayne  have  stai'ed,  and  gasped,  and  told  us  “ how 
much  harder  ’twas  than  Gordon,  Colkitto,  or  Macdonald,  or 
Galasp.”  Of  com-se,  a name  like  this  is  one  more  proof 
of  Asiaticism,  Indianity,  niggerhood,  or  by  whatever  name 
we  may  call  the  aggregate  of  the  perverse  uncomfortable  ways  of 
our  fellow-subjects  and  cousins  Indo-german.  It  seems  to 
afford  a dim  shadow  of  an  explanation,  or  at  least  an  analogy,  to 
their  other  objectional  points  of  difference  from  ourselves — their 
dislike  of  beefsteaks  and  turn  for  metaphysical  brooding  and 
clarified  butter,  their  tendency  to  be  blue  at  the  extremities  in 
cold  weather,  their  aggravating  cerebral  accent,  their  singular 
proclivity  to  the  selling  of  Christian  tracts  in  London,  combined 
with  marked  repugnance  towards  the  religious  doctrines  therein 
inculcated,  and  all  the  other  details  which  make  up  the  character  of 
the  wolf  we  have  got  by  the  ears  and  are  not  flinching  from  the 
duty  of  taming. 

Perhaps  Miss  Yonge,  at  least,  will  thank  us  if  we  take  this 
name — let  us  say  Sir  Furzund  Rajegan’s  name — to  pieces,  and  see 
of  what  material  it  is  made  up ; in  doing  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  avoid  the  discovery,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  materials 
Perso-Indian  scholarship  in  high  places  is  made  up. , It  would  be 
more  exact  to  say  Persian  at  once.  The  sentence  is  made  up  of 
Persian  words,  meant  to  obey  Persian  laws.  The  words  are  either 
true  Persian  drawn  from  the  pure  well  of  Aryan  undefiled,  or  Arabic 
words  and  an  Arabic  phi-ase  incorporated  in  that  language,  or 
Indian  words  treated  and  inflected  as  Persian.  The  laws  of  its 
.syntax  are  Persian,  and  it  is  a good  or  bad  sentence  only  when 
tested  as  Persian.  Furzund,  in  its  elements  and  its  meaning 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  Latin  prognatus,  is  a somewhat 
archaic  and  poetical  word  for  a son,  little  used  vernacularly, 
but  fully  living  in  the  high  literary  style  and  official  par- 
lance. In  the  latter  it  is  employed — or  was  some  years  ago — 
by  the  Grand  Vizier’s  office  at  Tehran  in  addressing  Persian  ambas- 
sadors abroad,  and  other  dependent  fimctionaries.  All  Continental 
Orientalists  would  write  the  word  Farzand  or  Ferzend;  and 
English  Orientalists  who  have  anything  approaching  to  book- 
learning,  and  who  see  the  advantage  of  adopting  one  system  of 
transci^tion,  generally  follow  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  who  would 
write  Farzand.  But,  though  the  vowel  is  etymologically,  and 
elsewhere  really,  an  a,  Furzund  does  exactly  express  the  Indian 
way  of  pronouncing  it,  with  our  short  m as  in  hut,  fun ; and  it  is  no 
use  quarrelling  with  this  part  of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  system,  which  is, 
practically,  so  accurate  on  Indian  ground.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  it  is  that  a handful  of  educated  people  here,  familiar 
with  Continental  languages,  and  not  realizing  the  nature  of  the 
transcription  of  sounds  from  one  alphabet  to  another,  v;ill  say 
Sootledge,  and  Pomijah,  and  Sir  Yoong  Bahawder,  as  they  used  to 
show  off  their  Spanish  in  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  year  by  pronouncing 
Gorilla  Gorillia,  after  the  analogy  of  Montilla  and  Manzanilla, 
just  as  if  the  great  anthropoid  ape  were  a new  kind  of 
bitter  sherry.  But  if  the  carriage  people  go  wrong,  the  omnibus 
people  go  right  in  these  Gilchristian  short  m’s. 

JJil-bund,  or  -band,  or  -bend,  literally  heart-binding,”  is 
by  itself  quite  unobjectionable,  beyond  such  objection  as  lies 
against  the  whole,  that  it  is  written  in  Persian,  and  not  in 
the  plain  English  official  version  thereof.  The  words,  when 
taken  separately,  though  we  need  hardly  now  say  no  more 
the  Rajah’s  name  than  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  name,  are 
good  sense  enough,  as  we  have  seen.  Yet  Furzund  Bilbund 

means  just  nothing  at  all,  as  it  stands.  The  word  which  logi- 
cally connects  the  two,  in  order  to  convey  the  desired  meaning 
of  “ affectionate  son,”  or,  as  we  should  say,  ‘‘devoted  dependent,” 
is  wanting  or  omitted.  It  is  a very  little  word,  being  simply  the 
short  letter  i;  and,  in  the  Arabic  alphabet  used  by  all  Mussulmans 
for  writing  their  respective  languages,  it  is  an  invisible  word, 
not  perceptible  as  a word  at  ah.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  an  integral, 
if  not  quite  an  organicaUy  living,  portion  of  Persian  speech.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  has  no  means  of  expressing  a short  i as  a substantive 
word  by  itself,  nor  can  it  represent  the  sound  as  here  uttered  at  all 
except  as  a vowel  point  affixed  to  the  consonant  ending  the  fore- 
going word,  or  by  a y when  that  word  ends  in  a vowel.  In  this 
case  it  is  called  the  Izafa  (junction  or  copula),  more  properly,  the 
sign  of  Izafa.  But  it  is  not  writing,  but  speech,  which  consti- 
tutes the  vital  principle  of  a language ; and  if  the  Arabic  alphabet 
only  affords  an  imperfect  Semitic  instrument  for  the  registration 
of  Aryan  sounds,  these  latter,  when  emancipated  and  recorded  in 
a more  suitable  character,  should  be  represented  in  full,  and  all 


the  more  so  when  grammatically  significant.  The  Parsee  does 
this  when  writing  Persian  with  the  Zend  alphabet,  for  that  has 
a character  for  each  vowel,  whether  long  or  short;  the  Arme- 
nian does  this ; and  we  Romans  shoidd  do  this,  as,  indeed, 
all  scholars  generally  do.  The  word  is  a good  little  word, 
come  of  good  lineage,  with  illustrious  cousins.  It  is  the  legi- 
timate descendant  of  the  Zend  bga,  the  Achremenian  /lya, 
which  is  both  a relative  and  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  well  as 
the  termination  of  the  genitive  case  arising  out  of  that  pronoun, 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Homeric  article.  In  Parsi, 
the  most  archaic  stage  of  current  Persian  as  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  Fire-worshippers,  the  word  appears  not  only  in  its  modern 
employment,  to  form  the  connexion  between  substantives  and 
adjectives,  or  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  genitive  case  as  in  our  of, 
but  as  an  actual  relative  pronoun ; as  in,  for  instance,  mart  t raft, 
the  man  who  went.  In  the  modem  Kurdish  declension  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  it  is  well  preserved  in  an  older  form  — Az,  I ; 
genitive,  ya  men,  of  me ; where  Kurdish  has  also  retained  the 
old  nominative  now  lost  to  Persian,  but  common  to  all  the 
other  Iranian  dialects,  as  well  as  identically  existing  in  Old- 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian,  and,  with  more  surface-change,  in  each 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Pan-Aryan  group,  from  aham  and 
ego  down  to  I.  The  word  corresponds  always  in  meaning  to  the 
English  of  or  lohich  ; and,  if  the  alphabet  admit  of  it,  should  no 
more  be  omitted  in  writing  Persian  than  those  words  should  be 
in  English. 

Here,  we  again  miss  it  after  Dilbund.  Rasekhul  Itgad 

is  intended  to  represent  an  Arabic  phrase,  inserted  bodily  into 
the  sentence  according  to  Persian  syntactical  rules,  but,  within 
itself,  being  perfect  self-contained  Arabic.  As  in  Turkish, 

Persian,  or  Indian  politics  you*  constantly  meet  with  imperia 
in  imperils,  so  in  the  languages  of  these  countries  you  meet 
with  linguas  in  Unguis.  Gilchrist  would  write  it  Rasikh 
ool  I’tikad,  or  I’tigad ; Sir  William  Jones  would  write  it 
Rasikhu  ’1-I’tikad;  and  this  last  would  represent  the  Arabic 
spelling  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  Arabic  article 
may  be  left  glone  by  itself  in  the  Roman  character  without  any 
harm  being  done ; or  it  may  be  prefixed  to  the  I’tikad,  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  rights,  but  when  affixed  to  the  Rasikh  it  is  like 
coupling  shafts  to  a cart-horse  before  they  have  been  built  into 
the  cart.  Rasekh  is  an  allowable  variation,  but  Itgad  is  nothing 
at  all.  This  word,  like  all  Arabic  words,  must  be  written  on 
some  one  consistent  system,  and  any  random  or  unsystematic  writ- 
ing is  pure  error.  The  word  should  be  I’tikad,  or  I’tiqad,  or  it 
may  be  written  with  any  other  conventional  sign  to  convey  the 
■ two  sounds  proper  to  Arabic ; one,  our  inverted  commas,  for  a sound 
impossible  to  European  adult  learners,  being  a forcible  contraction 
and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  throat-valves,  so  to  speak,  when 
uttered  by  Arabs,  but  in  other  languages  into  which  it  has  passed, 
a mere  hiatus ; the  other,  a guttural  7c,  or  a q,  for  which  last  g\B& 
misprint,  but  not  even  a misprint  can  confer  sense  or  possibility 
upon  this  word  as  it  stands.  The  phrase  altogether,  and  by  rights, 
we  may  add,  is  as  though  the  Latin  fidei  servantissimus  were 
embedded  in  an  English  sentence. 

Dowlut  we  have  nothing  to  say  against,  for  the  Gilchristian 
system  has  one  or  two  redeeming  points  about  it,  though  we 
should  never  dream  of  using  or  advocating  it.  At  this  point  we 
find  our  little  friend  the  short  i has  got  his  syntactical  rights 
officially  .acknowledged  at  last,  perhaps  owing  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour’s presence;  for  where  you  find  English  you  will  probably 
also  find  i written  long,  and  even  unduly  held  in  honour, 
it  is  said.  But  why  Friglishiaf  It  is  utterly  barbarous.  In 
Persia  at  all  times,  and  in  India  during  the  Mogul  period, 
the  name  of  England  was  written  and  spoken  Ingilis  or 
Ingiliz,  which,  with  an  Ai'abic  feminine  termination  added  to 
the  Gentile  adjective,  would  be  Ingiliziyya.  Latterly,  the  word 
Ingrt^z,  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  is  the  one  used  in  India  for 
the  most  part.  But  Englishia,  if  it  be  so  written  pui-posely  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  getting  the  word  in  its  purest  form  hot 
and  hot  from  headquarters,  is  at  best  a case  of  cUpping  and 
tampering  with  the  Shah’s  Persian,  which  even  the  Rider  of 
India  has  no  right  to  commit.  The  idiom  of  this  language,  more- 
over, imperatively  requires  the  presence  of  some  honorific  adjective 
in  the  present  instance ; the  phrase  should  be  Dowlut,  or,  as  we 
should  write,  Daulat  i ’Aliyya  i Ingiliziyya,  “ the  high  English 
state.”  It  is  not  a mere  question  of  politeness,  nor  of  grammar, 
but  of  idiomatic  principle ; and  the  adjective  is  as  indispensable  as, 
in  French,  the  prefix  of  Monsieur  in  an  address  like  M.  le  Comte, 
M.  votre  frere,  would  be.  Its  omission  is,  in  an  Oriental’s  eye,  a 
want  of  due  self-respect.  We  would  gladly  enter  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  method  of  clothing  European  forms  and  titles  in  an 
Oriental  garb  had  we  space  enough ; we  can  now  only  say  that 
the  Russians  have  long  been  manipulating  Persian  for  this  pur- 
pose with  wonderful  tact,  and  their  greatest  success  in  Central 
Asia  has  been  a philological  success.  The  Sovereign  of  India  was 
long  called  a mere  Malika  i Mu'azzama  in  Indian-Persian,  which  a 
Central  Asiatic  understands  as  an  “exalted  Chieftainess.”  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  is  in  all  the  mouths  and  opinions  of  Central  Asia  the 
Iinperdtur  i A’zam,  the  Greatest  Emperor ; and  this  last  is  not  mere 
official  form,  but  good  Persian  vernacular.  Raja  Rajegan  will  do 
well  enough ; it  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  linguistic  criti- 
cism to  inquire  why  the  worthy  man  is  called  Rajah  of  Rajahs, 
so  we  willingly  make  our  salaam  to  His  Highness,  and  retire  from 
his  presence,  after  having  expressed  our  entire  dissatisfaction  with 
his  fine  new  patchwork  of  European  clothing. 

There  is  no  great  harm  or  depth  of  delinquency  in  this  affair. 
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after  all ; nor  does  the  carelessness  and  slovenliness  -mth  which  it 
is  put  together  constitute  enough  seriously  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Orientalists,  who  should  be  thick-skinned  and  long-sutfering  in  this 
respect,  and  have  much  to  bear  withal.  It  is  the  intense  strange- 
ness, not  to  say  absurdity,  of  writing  an  English  Government 
Gazette  in  Persian,  and  not  in  English,  which  bewilders  us  and 
provokes  our  comments.  When  it  is  wanted  to  say  “ His  High- 
ness Kajja  So-and-so,  a devoted  adherent  and  faithful  dependent 
of  the  English  Government,”  it  is  best  to  say  it  in  English  when 
addressing  English  readers,  and  to  keep  the  Persian  for  Indian 
Gazettes  on  Indian  ground,  if  there  be  such  things.  When  we 
give  the  Garter  to  King  George  we  shall  not  gazette  him  as 
Anax  Andron  Tondapameibomenos  Geoi’gios,”  much  less  write 
it  “ Hanacks  Andron  ” : but  we  shall  call  him  King  of  Men,  or 
whatever  the  proper  Athenian  title  may  be,  in  decent  everyday 
English.  When  Prince  de  Oarambolesco  shall  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  Emperor  of  regenerate  Danubia,  we  shall  not 
say  to  him  3£aria  T«,  but  “Your  Majesty,”  however  pleasant  it 
may  be  to  show  off  our  Daco-Roman.  We  are  already 
prone  to  dwell  with  more  weight  upon  the  points  of  difference 
v/hich  separate  Asiatics  from  ourselves  than  upon  the  points 
of  similarity  which  unite  us,  and  it  is  not  well  to  let  a plain 
straightforward  sentence  in  the  classical  language  of  Sadi  pass, 
for  want  of  explanation  or  translation,  as  a vile  uncouth  tag  of 
names  worthy  only  of  a Feejee  or  Dahoman  savage.  The  in- 
cidental questions  arising  out  of  this — the  force  and  vitality  of 
the  Persian  language  in  India,  its  bearing  and  influence  upon 
Hindustani,  adopted  by  the  English  as  the  universal  language, 
but  as  yet  unfixed  and  adrift,  as  regards  its  future  vocabulary 
at  least — the  curious  discrepancies  among  Mahometan  Orientals, 
in  the  employment  of  terms  denoting  their  styles  and  titles — 
the  difference  between  the  living  language  of  Iran  and  the 
benumbed  quasi-classical  Persian  scholastically  taught  in  India 
— these  questions,  full  of  interest,  cannot  now  be  examined.  For 
the  present,  we  can  only  conclude  with  the  Arabic  proverb, 
“ An-ndsu  a'ddun  ma  juhalu,"  of  which  the  French  “ C’est  la 
mesintelligence  qui  fait  la  guerre  ” is  a feeble  shadow,  and  which 
we  shall  freely  translate,  “When  men  see  a strange  object 
which  they  know  nothing  of,  they  go  and  hate  it.”  Even  in  a 
mere  trifle  like  the  present,  it  is  surely  no  waste  of  time  to 
substitute  correct  for  incorrect  impressions,  and  sow  the  seed  of 
sympathy  rather  than  antipathy. 


MOKAL  SEWAGE, 

WE  want  a Moral  Sewers’  Commission.  To  purify  the  Thames 
is  something,  but  to  purify  the  Times  would  be  a greater 
boon  to  society.  Lord  Campbell  only  did  half  his  work,  and  that 
perhaps  the  least  important  half.  Or  is  it  by  some  strange  law  of 
compensation  that  there  must  be  a constant  amount  of  pollution 
infecting  the  world,  and  that,  if  we  stop  a nuisance  in  one  place,  it 
must  by  an  evil  necessity  break  out  in  another?  It  is  only 
by  availing  ourselves  of  language  adapted  from  the  sewers  that 
we  can  adequately  hint  at  the  moral  malaria  and  plague  centres  of 
the  day.  iSanitarians,  as  they  call  themselves,  begin  to  doubt 
whether  the  present  system  of  flushing  and  the  rest  of  it  is,  after 
all,  most  conducive  to  the  public  health.  Those  learned  in  the  un- 
savoury literature  of  the  subject  have  met  with  sceptical  philoso- 
phers on  sewers  who  think  that  separate  and  defined  cesspools 
are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  million  traps  and  open  gutters  which 
may  diffuse  disease  in  every  street,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
floor  of  a house.  This  analogy  seems  to  apply  to  public  morals  as 
well  as  to  metropolitan  sewage.  In  Holywell  Street  and  its  sealed 
books  we  knew  at  least  where  the  plague  was.  We  had  an  open 
and  palpable  dunghill  to  deal  with.  We  might  avoid  it.  It  pro- 
claimed itself.  But  now  the  odour  rises  up  in  unsuspected  places, 
and  in  almost  every  column  of  every  newspaper.  The  imsavoury 
reports  of  the  Divorce  Court,  the  disgusting  details  of  harlotry 
and  vice,  the  filthy  and  nauseous  annals  of  the  brothel,  the 
prurient  letters  of  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  the  modes  in  which 
intrigues  may  be  carried  on,  the  diaries  and  meditations  of  married 
sinners,  these  are  now  part  of  our  domestic  life,  meet  us  at  break- 
fast, mount  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  attend  the  evening  and 
fireside  circle.  We  cannot  escape  from  them.  We  must  either  be 
content  to  live  outside  the  world  which  now  is,  its  history  and 
politics,  or  we  must  take  existence,  from  morning  to  night,  befouled 
with  this  daily  dirt.  Here,  for  example,  is  less  than  a single  week’s 
bouquet  of  abominations,  only  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  rakings 
of  the  sterquilinium  diurnum  of  the  press : — Stowe  v.  Stowe,  in  the 
Divorce  Court  5 Chetwynd  v.  Chetwynd,  in  the  same  home  of  all  the 
virtues ; the  too  famous  Irish  trial ; and  a breach  of  promise  case  tried 
at  Guildhall,  and  reported  on  Monday  last  only  because  there  was 
a fine  flavour  of  seduction  in  it.  Three  of  these  cases  appear  in  a 
single  number  of  the  Times,  and  all  this  before  the  adventures  of  a 
septuagenarian  knight  with  a Haymarket  Lais,  and  the  instructive 
history  (so  useful  to  country  girls)  of  the  marketable  value  of  im- 
chastity,  had  been  forgotten,  or  before  the  public  memory  was 
fumigated  out  of  the  foul  memories  of  Codrington  v.  Codrington. 
And,  as  it  seems,  there  is  a certain  dear  delight  and  perennial  charm 
in  dirty  cases,  which  provides  not  only  that  they  should  be  spun 
out  to  the  utmost  degi'ee  of  toilsome  minuteness  which  judge,  jury, 
and  counsel  can  bear  or  encourage,  but  that  they  should  assume 
immortality.  Stone  v.  Stone  has  been  tried  for  the  second  time, 
and  on  each  occasion  lasted  for  a week ; and  there  is  a hint — or  shall 
we  call  it  a promise? — that  the  caterers  for  public  morality 
will,  in  the  shape  of  a new  trial,  revive  Coclringtju  r.  Cod- 


rington. A favourite  piece  like  this  is  worth  an  enter- 
prising manager’s  attention,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  retain  possession  of  Sir  James  Wilde’s  stage  for  many 
seasons.  And  because  we  have  not  got  enough  of  our  own  do- 
mestic nastiness,  we  import  from  the  Irish  laystall.  The  Act  of 
Union  hardly  provided  for  establishing  a Customs’  Union  in  inter- 
national immorality,  and  we  could  willingly  have  left  Travers  v. 
Wilde  to  the  bursts  of  eloquence  and  magnificent  forensic  displays 
of  the  Four' Courts.  But 

...  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes  ; 

the  scum  of  the  Liffey  must  flow  into  the  common  sewer  of  the 
Thames. 

Now  what  is  there  to  justify  this  prodigality  of  foul  literature  ? 
If  there  were  a single  point  of  practice,  or  any  nice  question  of 
law,  which  these  cases  involved,  there  might  be  some  apology 
for  obtruding  them  on  the  public.  We  have  had  nothing  nearer  to 
this  than  the  point  involved  in  the  case  of  Stone  v.  Stone,  which, 
after  all,  only  amounted  to  this,  that  a seven  months'  child  is  no 
proof  of  unchastity — a physiological  fact  not  very  novel,  and  one 
which  certainly  did  not  require  twenty  columns  of  irrelevant, 
but  of  course  interesting  and  very  slippery,  gossip  to  illustrate  it. 
So  the  Irish  case,  which  was  reported  in  the  Times,  is  a very 
illustrative  one.  Here  we  have  no  formal  and  professional  report, 
as  in  the  cases  in  the  English  Courts.  The  Dublin  Correspondent, 
whose  function  it  is  to  fill  an  interesting  column,  gives  his 
own,  and  that  an  imtechnical,  survey  of  the  case,  and  a 
very  improper  one  it  is.  But  it  is  done  with  a purpose. 
Our  Own  Correspondent  has  an  object,  and  he  attains 
it.  That  object  is  to  minister  to  the  popular  taste.  So  he 
goes  carefully  through  the  trial,  and  with  great  judgment  and 
skill  picks  out  all  the  nasty  parts  of  the  case,  selects  the  pemient 
details,  culls  those  points  of  the  evidence  which  constitute  “ the 
most  serious  parts  of  the  case  ” — that  is,  the  evidence  which  purports 
to  give  the  minute  particulars  of  what,  if  true,  was  a great  outrage 
committed  under  the  most  atrocious  abuse  of  medical  knowledge 
and  medical  confidence.  Quorsum  luec  tarn  putida  ? What  human 
being  can  be  the  wiser  or  better  for  this  report  ? What  interest 
— ^legal,  or  scientific,  or  moral — is  served  by  this  torrent  of  in- 
decency ? Win  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  of  high  social  advantage 
to  lay  bare  the  plague-spots  of  humanity,  to  lift  up  the  veil  of 
conventionalisms  which  hides  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
from  a wholesome  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  sins  ? The  plea 
will  hardly  avail,  for  we  want  [no  Divorce  Court  to  tell  us  that 
there  are  plenty  of  unfaithful  wives  and  unfaithful  husbands  in  the 
world.  I’he  law  reports  can  scarcely  give  us  any  new  information 
on  the  vices  of  the  age,  nor  are  they  constructed  exactly  on  a model 
of  wholesome  and  deterrent  didactics.  We  much  doubt  whether 
vice  is  rendered  more  hideous  by  daily  familiarity  with  it.  One 
thing  is  most  certain,  that  if  our  ingenuous  youth,  or  our  chaste 
matronhood,  or  our  innocent  maidenhood,  desire  to  Imow  how  vice 
may  be  best  pursued,  how  intrigues  can  be  most  safely  managed, 
what  and  wFere  are  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  sin, 
what  is  the  price  of  dishonour,  what  steps  lead  to  it,  what 
palliations  can  be  offered  for  it,  what  arguments  against 
virtue  can  be  raised  from  the  prevalence  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tages of  sin,  what  a sham  most  of  our  domestic  virtues  are,  what 
a varnished  hypocrisy  respectable  life  is,  they  have  only  to  read  the 
daily  newspapers.  And  human  nature  must  be  strangely  altered 
if  the  practical  conclusion  is  not.  What’s  the  good  of  being  virtuous 
when  every  woman,  and  every  man  too,  is  at  heart  a rake,  and 
most  of  them  are  rakes  in  practice  as  well  as  in  heart  ? 

The  Lancet,  very  much  to  its  credit,  has  been  engaged  for  years 
in  denouncing  the  pseudo-medical  advertisements  of  the  infamous 
quack  doctors.  We  observe  that  the  strong  and  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Lancet  against  those  newspapers,  organs  of 
the  Church  or  of  fashionable  life,  which  defile  themselves 
with  these  abominations  are  generally  transferred  to  the 
Times.  But  it  is  the  old,  old  case  of  the  mote  and  beam.  The 
quack  advertisements  are  a disgrace  only  to  newspaper  proprietors, 
but  the  law  and  police  reports  of  the  London  press  are  a dis- 
grace to  European  civilization.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  foulest  literature  of  the  foulest  ages,  the  reeking  abominations 
of  the  grossest  literature  of  France  and  Italy,  have  ever  inflicted 
such  general  damage  on  public  morality  as  the  prominent  pub- 
lication of  indecent  cases  in  the  Times  newspaper.  Obscene  books, 
after  all,  mainly  address  themselves  ad  sues.  A man  must  be 
very  corrupt  even  to  turn  over  a page  of  Holywell  Street 
faceticB,  But  it  is  just  that  class  of  people  who  are  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  that  class  which  comprises  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  world,  who  ai’e  certain  to  be  injured  by 
perusing  cases  of  the  Chetwynd  v,  Chetwynd  class.  As  there 
can  be  no  good  in  the  knowledge  imparted  from  the  Divorce 
Court,  there  must  be  harm  in  it.  The  very  fact  that  it 
suggests  forbidden  familiarity  with  vice  is  its  condemnation; 
and  as  a matter  of  practical  life,  it  only  requires  a moment’s 
reflection  to  see,  not  the  whole  extent,  but  some  of  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  evil.  Will  anybody  say  that,  as  a 
matter  of  education,  and  taking  modern  society  at  what  it  is,  it 
is  not  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  young  people  of  either  sex 
should  keep  themselves  au  courant  with  contemporary  history — say 
with  that  of  the  American  civil  war  ? How  are  they  to  learn  this 
but  by  the  newspapers  ? But  is  a newspaper  with  nine  columns 
of  Codrington  v.  Codrington  a proper  manual  of  education  ? Is  it 
a pleasant  thing  for  even  decent  men  and  women  of  adult 
age  to  handle?  Oh,  but  the  young  people  must  be  warned 
I off  the  forbidden  columns,  and  there  is  always  a guide- 
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post  to  suggest  -wliat  slippery  places  to  avoid.  Such  a defence 
cannot  be  urged  with  sincerity.  It  may  be  a lamentable 
fact,  but  it  is  a fact,  that,  to  ensure  familiarity  with  the  forbidden, 
tho  most  certain  course  is  to  warn  against  it.  The  more  we  are  told, 
and  the  more  we  know,  that  there  are  certain  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  read,  the  more  we  read  them.  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  the 
rule  in  some  families  that  the  young  ladies  are  not  to  read  the 
newspapers,  the  certain  consequence  is  that  they  will  get 
at  them  on  the  sly.  Everybody  Imows  that  everybody  does 
read  the  Divorce  Court  reports.  A cause  celehre — that  is,  a 
particularly  offensive  and  crazy  tale — rivals  lieuter’s  Telegrams,  and 
the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  department,  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  constant  reader.  There  may  be  a reason  for  the 
exuberant  fulness  of  these  reports.  That  reason  may  turn  upon 
moral,  or  upon  social,  or  upon  legal,  or  upon  religious  considera- 
tions. If  there  is  such  a reason,  if  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion at  all  for  these  reports,  let  it  be  produced.  With 
considerable  pomp  of  rhetoric,  and  with  a grandiloquent  appeal 
to  certain  high-minded  considerations  and  public  duties,  the  Times 
lately  read  its  brethren  of  the  daily  press  an  edifying  lecture  on 
quack  advertisements.  It  is  easy  to  expatiate  on  the  high  duty 
of  sacrificing  lucre  to  moral  obligations,  and  to  compound  for  sins 
which  proprietors  are  inclined,  to  by  damning  those  sms  of  brother 
proprietors  which  they  have  no  mind  to.  But,  as  things  stand,  we 
have  a right  to  demand  of  the  Times  some  justification  of  its  daily 
insults  to  common  decency.  Until  that  justification  is  produced, 
we  shall  know  what  to  think.  We  know  that  some  of  the 
penny  papers  pounce  upon  a dirty  case  as  a means  of  increasing 
their  circulation.  Their  daily  placards  of  contents  announce 
this  unmistakably.  And,  as  at  present  advised,  there  is  nothing 
for  us  to  conclude  but  that  the  Times  is  afraid  to  decline  the 
competition  with  its  cheap  rivals  in  attractive  and  lucrative  inde- 
cency. If  we  are  unjust  to  the  more  respectable  members  of 
the  daily  press,  it  will  be  easy,  as  it  is  certainly  expected  of  them,  to 
tell  us  why  their  Law  Reporte  are  what  they  are — a scandal  to  the 
country,  a prostitution  of  literary  power,  and  a disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion itself. 


TOBACCO  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

Among  the  many  advantages  arising  from  a judicious  use  of 
tobacco  may  be  reckoned  the  increase  of  benevolence  amongst 
its  devotees.  The  world  always  looks  pleasanter  through  a cloud 
of  smoke.  All  harsh  and  irritating  things  become  mellowed  and 
softened  to  the  mind  which  regards  them  under  the  hallowing 
inffuences  of  a cigar.  No  genuine  smoker  should,  therefore,  feel 
anything  but  amusement  at  the  petulant  attacks  of  the  profane 
vulgar;  he  should  regard  even  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  with 
Christian,  or  at  least  Nicotian,  toleration.  It  is,  of  course, 
wrong  for  a rntm  to  seek  to  deprive  others  of  a pleasure  because 
he  does  not  enjoy  it  himself,  but  we  must  always  make  allow- 
ance for  the  irritability  natural  to  persons  suffering  from  any 
serious  deprivation.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  anti-tobacconists 
confine  themselves  to  quiet  lamentations  over  the  wickedness 
of  smokers,  we  should  simply  avoid  their  company;  if  they 
preach  at  us,  we  should  seek  refuge  in  sleep;  if  they  send 
iis  pamphlets,  we  should  convert  the  pamphlets  into  pipelights ; 
the  very  strongest  weapon  we  should  wish  to  use  against  all  fair 
means  of  propagating  their  cheerful  creed  should  be  a hearty 
laugh.  But  we  must  add  that,  when  they  endeavour  to  extort 
forty  shillings  from  us,  we  should  undoubtedly  summon  them 
before  a police  court.  It  is  not  often  that  the  operations  of  those 
earnest  men  who  have  become  the  missionaries  of  the  anti-tobacco 
movement  crop  up  at  the  surface ; and  it  is  desirable  that,  when 
they  do,  they  should  receive  the  fullest  publicity. 

It  is  probably  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers  that  there  has 
existed  since  1853  a “British  Anti-Tobacco  Society,”  whose  list 
of  vice-presidents  includes  the  name  of  our  old  friend  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  This  Society  has  taken  upon  itself  to  issue  a placard, 
which  begins  by  announcing  that  “ smokers  are  now  exceedingly 
insolent  ” ; and  states  that,  to  arrest  this  “ insuflferable  nuisance  ” 
in  railway  stations  and  carriages,  they  will  offer  rewards  varying 
from  ten  shillings  to  two  pounds  to  any  one  who  will  secure  the 
conviction  of  an  offender  on*the  Richmond  line.  A Mr.  Innes, 
apparently  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  Society  and  its  placards, 
was  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  at  the  end  of  the  Barnes  platform, 
whilst  waiting  for  a train.  He  was  addressed  by  a man  calling 
himself  an  agent  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society,  to  whom  he  at  once 
gave  his  name.  He  also  wrote  a letter  to  the  Society,  explaining 
that  he  was  annoying  nobody  by  smoking,  and  that  he  left  off 
when  requested.  The  secretary — stated  to  be  an  imsuccessful 
provincial  tailor,  who  has  foimd  a more  congenial  employment  “in 
prosecuting  a crusade  against  tobacco  ” — ^replied  to  the  effect  that 
the.  case  would  be  proceeded  with  unless  Mr.  Innes  would  pay  the 
fine  of  forty  shillings,  “ to  avoid  the  costs  and  exposure.”  This  fine, 
as  explained  afterwards,  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  porters 
and  informers.  Mr.  Innes  summoned  the*secretary  for  a demand 
for  money  accompanied  by  menaces,  and  the  case  failed  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  not  been  demanded,  but  “suggested,” 
that  the  money  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  menaces  had  not  been 
such  as  to  put  Ml’.  Innes  in  personal  fear. 

The  decision  is  doubtless  correct,  and  the  Society  have  done 
nothing  for  which  they  or  their  secretary  can  be  legally  pimished. 
The  punishment  appropriate  to  most  of  their  errors  is  that  of  being 
universally  ridiculous,  though  this  is  one  which  use  has  by  this 
time  converted  into  an  enjoyment  for  them.  Their  present  pro- 


ceedings deserve  ridicule,  flavoured  with  a stronger  feeling.  We 
hope  that  they  will  refrain  in  future  from  conduct  which  has  such 
a strong,  though  delusive,  resemblance  to  extorting  money.  The 
code  of  railway  morality  in  regard  to  smoking  has  become  pretty 
well  established.  It  of  course  condemns  smoking  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  likely  to  produce  annoyance  to  one’s  fellow-travellers.  In 
such  cases,  however,  smoking  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Com- 
pany’s officers.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a society  of  volunteer  zealots 
should  rush  in  to  stimulate  official  zeal,  that  it  should  convert  tho 
harmless  porter  into  a spy,  and  poison  the  confidence  which  exists 
between  judicious  travellers  and  an  obliging  guard.  But  it  is 
quite  intolerable  that  any  society,  however  pure  its  motives,  should 
proceed  to  levy  fines  upon  the  accused,  and  distribute  them  accord- 
mg  to  its  will  and  pleasure.  If  a man  were  to  accuse  another  of 
a crime  punishable  by  fine,  and  then  say  that  to  save  exposure 
he  would  take  the  fine  himself,  we  should  know  what  to  call  him. 
The  “ British  Anti-Tobacco  Society  ” of  course  does  not  take  the  fine 
itself,  but,  according  to  its  secretary,  it  distributes  the  money  to  the 
informers.  The  spy  gets  his  forty  shillings,  and  you  save  the  exposure, 
although  the  bargain  is  not  transacted  with  him  directly,  but  with 
an  immaculate  Society  of  almost  superhuman  virtue.  The  case 
will,  to  the  Society,  be  a warning  to  avoid  such  inadvertence  for 
the  future ; to  others,  it  will  be  a new  illustration  of  the  old 
truth,  that  the  blunders  of  saints  have  often  a superficial  likeness 
to  the  deliberate  tricks  of  the  worldly.  This  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Society’s  energy  will,  of  course,  soon  come  to  an  end. 
A few  unfortunate  smokers  will  be  victimized.  The  under- 
standing between  officials  and  passengers  will  for  a time  be 
clouded.  Things  will  then  shake  down  into  a new  condition  of 
equilibrium.  It  will  be  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  the  guard’s 
eye  is  to  be  endowed  with  only  a certain  fixed  amount  of  penetra- 
tive power.  The  tariff  will  be  readjusted,  and  the  battle  of  the 
pipes  will  be  succeeded  by  a general  pacification.  We  have  no 
fear  that  a standing  army  of  spies  will  be  organized  on  English 
railways  by  our  crusaders  against  tobacco,  or  that  it  will  be  kept 
in  working  order  for  any  length  of  time.  Smoking  in  railroad 
carriages,  like  bribery  at  elections,  suits  too  many  interests  not  to 
preserve  a tolerably  tough  vitality. 

But  the  Society,  not  content  with  suppressing  the  symp- 
toms, means  to  attack  the  very  root  of  the  disease.  Our 
reformers  aim  at  far  greater  things  than  stopping  this  par- 
ticular loophole.  They  intend  to  revolutionize  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  They  mean  to  stigmatize  this  awful  vice, 
till  it  dies  out  branded  by  their  contempt.  The  day  is 
to  come  when  it  will  be  a proud  thing  for  a man  to 
say,  “ I was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society,”  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  have  to  look  about  for  another  source  of  revenue  than 
tobacco  duties,  and  when  the  few  surviving  smokers  who 
have  escaped  from  a premature  grave  will  be  pointed  at 
like  the  last  wearers  of  Hessian  boots,  pigtails,  or  full-bottomed 
wigs.  We  confess  that  we  were  ignorant  of  these  lofty  aspirations 
till  om’  attention  was  called  to  the  nature  of  the  Society  by  the 
judicious  proceedings  above  described.  We  then  discovered  that  it 
was  represented  by  a special  organ,  known  as  the  Anti-Tobacco 
Journal,  which  has  already  reached  its  seventh  volume  without, 
so  far  as  we  know,  materially  affecting  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  The  contents  of  this  charming  periodical  are  designed 
to  chill*  the  smoker’s  blood.  Tho  only  number  which  we  have 
dared  to  read  opens  with  a battery  of  sixty  objections  against 
tobacco.  “Tobacco,”  it  begins,  “is  a main  upholder  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  of  America.”  This  is  a trifle,  compara- 
tively speaking.  “Tobacco  harms  the  gums  and  teeth,  and 
the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few” — a sentiment  which, 
from  its  semi-scriptural  twang,  is  apparently  meant  as  an 
addition  to  Solomon's  proverbs.  “ Tobacco  is  at  variance  ” — it 
is  not  said  why — “ with  the  dictates  which  Christianity  inspires 
in  the  soul.”  “ Tobacco  robs  the  pulpit  by  circumscribing  the 
qualifications  of  smoking  ministers  ” — a remark  the  more  terrible 
from  its  obscurity.  “Tobacco-smoking  is  sottish,  snuffing  is 
snobbish,  and  chewing  is  hoggish.”  This  last  has  perhaps  the 
most  epigrammatic  point,  but  there  are  some  fifty  equally  weighty 
aphorisms,  the  perusal  of  which  will  probably  reduce  the 
smoker’s  spirits  to  a fit  state  to  encounter  the  more  de- 
liberate arguments  of  the  journal.  The  solid  part  of  this 
periodical  refers  to  subjects  whose  nature  may  be  inferred 
from  such  titles  as  “A  Stubborn  Minister  Humbled,”  and 
“ Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Interviews  with  Smokers, 
Chewers,  and  Snuff-takers.”  The  good  taste  and  religious  feeling 
with  which  they  are  written  may  be  exemplified  by  the  triumphant 
question  put  to  the  stubborn  minister : — “ Are  faith,  prayer,  and 
the  Spirit  and  the  word  of  God  become  so  sterile  that,  being  cast 
aside,  tobacco  must  supply  their  place  ? ” The  minister  is,  of 
course,  brought  down  by  this  latter  irreverent  remark,  and  con- 
sents to  refrain  from  smoking  himself  to  death.  Sneerers  in  real 
life  seem  to  be  tougher.  The  gentleman  who  describes  the 
“ three  hundred  and  sixty-five  interviews  ” complains  that  the 
boys,  instead  of  giving  a rational  answer  to  his  remarks,  generally 
“amused  themselves  with  insulting  gibes.”  We  don’t  wonder  at 
it.  The  only  consolation  he  received  was  from  a man  at  a public- 
house.  This  gentleman,  whose  face  “had  the  appearance  of 
laceration  from  human  nails,  asked  for  a journal,  but  remonstrance 
was  useless.”  If  the  remonstrance,  as  the  grammar  would  imply, 
was  directed  against  an  unnatural  appetite  for  the  collection  of 
trash  called  a journal,  we  regret  that  his  friends  should  have 
scrupled  to  use  the  degree  of  constraint  necessary. 
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A choice  collection  of  facts  intended  to  illustrate  these  opinions 
follows.  A vice-president  of  the  Society  reports  that  he  has 
seen  a hoy  light  a pipe  with  a piece  of  paper  which  he  let  fall 
down  the  area  of  a house,  where  it  lay  burning.  The  vice- 
president  confesses  that,  being  in  a hurry  to  catch  a train,  he 
neither  remonstrated  with  the  hoy  nor  informed  a policeman  of 
the  horrid  fact,  hut  took  the  practical  step  of  wilting  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  to  tell  him  that  a pipe-light  was  burning,  the 
day  before,  in  the  area  of  a house  in  Bath.  The  boy  will 
doubtless  be  horrified  at  the  discovery  that  an  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him  which  he  little  suspected  at  the  time.  An  unfortunate 
old  woman,  aged  eighty-nine,  was  accidentally  burnt  to  death  in 
Manchester,  having  apparently  set  herself  on  fire  with  her  pipe. 
The  judicious  moralist  is  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  cause 
of  her  burning,  whilst  he  is  rather  taken  aback  by  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a smoker  aged  eighty-nine.  He  therefore  adds  the 
following  comment,  in  which  the  uncharitable  insinuation  against 
the  old  woman’s  character  is  suggested  simply  by  the  fact  of  her 
having  smoked  a pipe : — “ Much  of  the  melancholy  of  this 
shocking  event  would  be  removed  if  evidence  had  been  recorded 
that  the  deceased  was  prepared  to  meet  ‘ God,  the  Judge  of  all.’ 
Her  living  to  so  gi-eat  an  age  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  smokers, 
in  the  absence  of  information  of  the  time  at  which  she  com- 
menced.” 

The  kind  of  rubbish  we  have  quoted  is  familiar  to  any  one 
who  has  examined  tracts.  It  may  be  described  as  “the  Washer- 
woman of  Finchley  Common  ” style.  The  pernicious  part  of  the 
journal  is  that  which  expresses  the  evident  intention  of  the  worthy 
Society  to  attempt  unfair  means  for  spreading  their  doctrines. 
The  essence  of  all  tyranny  is  contained  in  such  legislation  as 
the  Maine  liquor  law.  A law  against  tobacco  would  fulfil 
the  warmest  aspirations  of  the  Anti-Tobacco,  Society.  They 
remark  with  grim  satisfaction,  on  recording  the  sentence  of  a 
labourer  for  stealing  cigars,  that  “two  months  in  prison  would  do 
much  good  to  tobacco  slaves,  of  whom  in  the  present  day  Legion 
is  their  name.”  This  is  a pithy,  though  ungi-ammatical,  statement 
of  their  whole  creed.  It  is  again  summed  up  in  a notice  at  the 
end  ©f  the  journal,  headed,  “Labourers  for  the  Repression  of 
Tobacco  wanted.”  After  suggesting,  with  much  religious  circum- 
locution, that  the  editor  would  like  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen 
with  pecuniary  means  (the  editor  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
above-mentioned  secretary  to  the  Society),he  ends  in  these  words:— 
“ The  victims  of  tobacco  have  an  extensive  claim  on  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  have  escaped  its  pernicious  agency.  ‘ The  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.’ — Jesu^  Christ.^’  It  is  our  private 
conclusion,  from  reading  this,  that  the  secretary  smokes  himself. 

We  have  certainly  said  enough  of  a rather  disgusting  subject — 
disgusting  because  the  religious  afiectation  adds  a flavour  of  hy- 
pocrisy to  what  would  be  otherwise  insipid  foUy.  It  is,  in  some 
respects,  a cause  of  congratulation  that  there  should  be  men  in  the 
world  with  the  insensibility  of  a rhinoceros.  The  thorough-going 
bore,  whose  hide  can  be  pierced  by  no  ridicule,  is  sometimes  a 
useful  animal  in  his  way.  When  by  pure  accident  he  is  directed 
against  some  real  evil,  he  may  serve  to  take  the  edge  off 
the  weapons  of  its  defenders.  Where  some  one  has  to  be 
a martyr,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  put  a fool  foremost  in 
the  breach.  He  is  too  obtuse  to  sufi'er,  and  he  may  some- 
times call  attention  to  a subject  by  sheer  force  of  importunity. 
Such  men,  of  course,  balance  their  occasional  utility  by  habitually 
making  themselves  a chronic  nuisance  to  all  men  of  sense.  So 
long,  however,  as  they  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  fair  means, 
no  one  has  a right  to  complain  of  their  conduct.  We  are  all 
destined  to  suffer  many  things  in  this  world  because  of  fools,  and 
we  should  suffer  them  as  quietly  as  may  be.  But  when  they  go 
a step  further  they  must  be  called  to  order.  It  is  not  likely,  so 
long  as  the  British  nation  has  a proper  appreciation  of  tobacco, 
that  they  will  get  up  a serious  agitation  for  restricting  by  law  an 
innocent  pleasure.  But  it  does  seem  just  on  a level  with  their 
powers  to  get  trp  a petty  system  of  spies  and  informers,  which 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  a small  nuisance.  Like  Giant  Pope,  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  they  can’t  do  much  more  than  gnash  their 
teeth,  though,  unlike  that  decrepit  giant,  they  have  never  been  per- 
mitted by  the  good  sense  of  mankind  to  enjoy  even  a period  of 
power.  If  they  do  attempt  to  make  themselves  actively  dis- 
agi’eeable,  we  hope  that  they  may  always  receive  an  exposure  as 
summary  as  that  which  they  have  found  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Inues. 


REVIEWS. 


KAYE’S  INDIAN  MUTINY.* 

CONTEMPORARY  history  must  always  he  taken,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  word  of  the  person  who  narrates  it.  The 
tests  which  are  available  in  other  cases  are  necessarily  wanting 
in  this  one.  The  mere  fact  that  the  writer  has  undertaken  the 
task  probably  implies  that  he  has  access  to  materials  which  are 
not  within  everybody’s  reach ; and,  as  the  correspondence  of 
families  and  the  journals  of  individuals  rarely  become  public 
property  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  to  which  they  relate, 
the  use  which  the  historian  makes  of  them  must,  at  least  for  that 
period,  be  practically  withdrawn  from  criticism.  This  system  of 
privileged  publication  has  its  advantages  for  the  world,  which  it 
puts  in  possession  of  much  that  would  otherwise  have  been  kept 
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from  it,  as  well  as  for  the  historian,  whom  it  raises  almost  to  the 
lev^el  of  an  original  authority.  But  it  throws  on  the  latter  the 
weight  of  a double  responsibility.  Where  his  researches  lie  among 
the  contents  of  printed  papers,  or  among  documents  which  are 
open  to  the  examination  of  every  student,  he  has  indeed  to  weigh 
the  value  of  evidence,  to  choose  between  different  authorities,  and 
to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  conflicting  statements.  But 
he  has  the  consciousness — and  to  the  honest  historian  it  is  a most 
satisfactory  consciousness — that,  whether  his  work  be  well  or  ill 
done,  the  result,  such  as  it  is,  is  open  to  the  day.  If  he  is  charged 
with  making  an  unfair  use  of  his  materials,  he  can  challenge  his 
accusers  to  point  out  where  the  blot  lies.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  dealing  with  private  manuscripts,  there  is  no  room  for 
this  kind  of  certainty.  All  that  he  says  must  be  taken  on  trust — 
his  premisses  as  well  as  his  conclusions ; not  only  what  he  infers 
from  their  contents,  but  what  he  states  their  contents  to  be ; and 
on  this  point,  though  his  testimony  is  the  best  evidence  at 

resent  to  be  had,  it  is  not  the  best  absolutely.  And  consequently, 

owever  accurate  his  narrative  may  be  in  reality,  the  establishment 
of  its  accuracy  is  a matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  future.  When 
Mr.  Kaye  informs  his  readers  that  recorded  official  documents  have 
rather  afforded  the  means  of  verifying  or  coiTecting  statements 
received  from  other  sources  than  supplied  him  with  original  mate- 
rials, he  necessarily  exposes  himself  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
postponed  judgment;  but,  so  far  as  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  a narrative  can  be  deduced  from  its  general  tone  and 
temper,  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a pro- 
cess. He  makes  no  pretence  of  having  approached  the  subject 
without  any  preconceived  opinions  upon  it ; he  only  claims  for 
himself  the  power  of  recognising  “ worthy  motives  and  benevolent 
designs  and  generous  strivings  after  good  in  those  whose  ways  he 
may  think  erroneous,  and  whose  course  of  action  he  may  deem 
unwise  ” : — 

Indeed  [he  goes  on]  the  errors  of  which  I have  freely  spoken  were  for  the 
most  part  strivings  after  good.  It  was  in  the  over-eager  pursuit  of  humanity 
and  civilization  that  Indian  statesmen  of  the  new  school  were  betrayed  intn 
the  excesses  which  have  been  so  grievously  visited  Upon  the  nation.  It  was 
the  vehement  self-assertion  of  the  Englishman  that  produced  the  con- 
flagration ; it  was  the  same  vehement  self-assertion  that  enabled  him,  by  God’s 
blessing,  to  trample  it  out.  If  I have  any  predominant  theory  it  is  this : 
because  we  were  too  English  the  great  crisis  arose  ; but  it  was  only  because 
we  were  English  that,  when  it  arose,  it  did  not  utterly  overwhelm  us. 

More  tbanbalf  of  tbis  first  volume  of  Mr.  Kaye’s  work  is  devoted 
to  a review  of  the  political,  military,  and  religious  antecedents  of 
the  great  struggle  which  he  has  undertaken  to  relate.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  he  includes  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub  and  of 
Pegu,  the  refusal  to  recognise  the  right  of  adoption  by  the  native 
princes,  the  annexation  of  Oude,  the  depression  of  thenative  nobility, 
and  the  recent  resumption  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  lands  to 
which  no  good  documentai’y  title  could  be  shown.  The  first-named 
of  these  was  only  important  by  reason  of  its  indirect  influence  on 
the  army.  The  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  was  a process  with 
the  justice  of  which  the  native  mind  was  little  likely  to  find  fault. 
“ To  be  invaded  and  to  be  conquered  is  a state  of  things  appreci- 
able by  the  inhabitant  of  India”;  he  is  “ readily  convinced  by 
the  inexorable  logic  of  the  sword.”  For  the  second  time,  the 
Sikhs  had  chosen  to  stake  their  kingdom  on  the  issue  of  a war, 
and  the  great  victory  of  Goojrat  was  the  English  answer  to 
their  challenge.  The  conquest  of  Pegu  had  even  less  influence 
on  the  people  of  India  than  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub.  The 
latter  was  acquiesced  in  as  an  inevitable  decree  of  fate;  the 
former  was  regarded  with  a feeling  of  absolute  indifference.  Be- 
tween Burmah  and  the  continent  of  India  rolled  the  “black 
water”  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  “we  might  have  sacked  the 
cities  of  Ava  and  Amai-apoora,  and  caused  their  sov'ereign  lord  to 
be  trodden  to  death  by  one  of  his  own  white  elephants,  without 
exciting  half  the  interest  engendered  by  a petty  outbreak  in 
Central  India,  or  the  capture  of  a small  fort  in  Bundelkund.” 
But  indirectly  these  two  conquests  were  productive  of  important 
consequences.  The  addition  of  a new  province  to  the  British 
Empire  in  India  aflfected  the  position  of  the  Sepoy  in  two  ways. 
It  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  occupying  the  newly-acquired 
territory,  and  thereby  kept  him  away  from  his  home ; and  it 
reduced  his  service  to  the  ordinary  peace  footing,  and  so  deprived 
him  of  the  extra  pay  which  he  had  received  while  the  war  lasted. 
From  his  point  of  view,  annexation  meant  prolonged  absence, 
unpleasant  duty,  and  reduced  allowances.  In  this  way,  therefore, 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub  contributed  an  additional  occasion  of 
disaffection  to  those  which  it  found  existing.  The  conquest  of 
Pegu  brought  with  it  a difficulty  of  another  kind.  The  country 
had  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  Bengal  army  was  the  most  con- 
venient source  from  which  to  draw  troops  for  the  piupose.  But 
the  dislike  of  the  natives  of  India  to  crossing  the  sea  is 
very  hard  to  overcome,  and  out  of  the  seventy-four  re- 
giments of  Bengal  native  infantry  only  six  were  bound  to 
do  so  by  the  terms  on  which  they  had  enlisted.  In  1856,  three 
of  these  general  service  regiments  were  stationed  in  Pegu,  and  of 
these  two  would  have  to  be  relieved  early  in  the  following  year. 
The  other  three  regiments  had  only  lately  returned  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  so  that  none  of  them  would  be  available.  To 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a dilemma  for  the  future,  the 
Indian  Government  issued  the  General  Enlistment  Order  of 
July  1856,  by  which  every  native  recruit  was  to  be  required  “at 
the  time  of  his  enlistment  to  distinctly  imdertake  to  serve  beyond 
the  sea.”  Mr.  Kaye  points  out  in  another  part  of  the  work  how 
unluckily  this  change  chimed  in  with  other  circumstances  to  arouse 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  Sepoys, 
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In  comparison  with  a forcible  conquest,  the  annexation  to  the 
British  dominions  of  a few  native  principalities  on  the  death  of 
the  native  rulers  without  male  issue  may  seem  but  an  unimportant 
matter.  If  death  without  issue  had  conveyed  the  same  idea  to 
the  Hindoo  mind  as  it  does  to  the  English  mind,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  no  ill  feeling  would  have  been  aroused  by  such  a step. 
But,  with  the  Hindoos,  to  adopt  a son  is  as  natural  a method  of 
continuing  the  family  succession  as  to  beget  one ; and  as  the  hope 
of  deliverance  from  the  hell  called  Put,  in  which  those  whose 
mortuary  sacrifices  of  bread  and  water  are  not  duly  offered  are 
condemned  to  endless  hunger  and  thirst,  depends  wholly  upon 
leaving  a son  qualified  to  perform  the  duty,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  cherished  a doctrine  this  right  of  adoption  has  become.  It 
is  the  only  means  by  which  a childless  father  can  secure  eternal 
beatitude.  With  the  religious  and  personal  side  of  the  question 
the  British  Government  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do.  In  default 
of  offspring,  it  was  open  to  every  ijian,  prince  as  well  as  subject, 
to  adopt  a son ; and,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  Hindoo  law  were 
complied  with,  the  legal  consequences  of  such  an  act  were  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  question.  But  if  the  father  was  a protected 
prince,  it  necessarily  fell  to  the  British  Government  to  decide 
whether  an  adopted  son  should  be  recognised  as  his  successor. 
In  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  such  a claim  might  seem  wholly 
destitute  of  any  foundation  in  reason,  but  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Hindoo,  accustomed  to  see  adoption  admitted 
as  conferring  a paramount  title  to  succession  in  the  case  of  private 
property,  should  be  unable  to  rmderstand  the  justice  of  exempting 
titiilar  sovereignties  from  the  operation  of  the  general  rule : — 

Whether  in  this  case  Hindooism  is  satisfied  by  the  private  adoption,  and  the 
penalties  of  the  sonless  state  averted,  is  a question  for  the  pundits  to  deter- 
mine ; but  no  titular  chief  thinks  the  adoption  complete  unless  he  can  thereby 
transmit  his  name,  his  dimities,  his  rights  and  privileges  to  his  successor, 
and  it  can  in  nowise  be  said  that  the  son  takes  the  place  of  his  adoptive  father 
if  he  does  not  inherit  the  most  cherished  parts  of  that  father’s  possessions. 

For  the  native  feeling  on  this  subject  Lord  Dalhousie  bad  little 
regard.  Whether  Mr.  Kaye’s  analysis  of  the  character  of  this 
great  statesman  is  a correct  one  may,  we  think,  be  doubted.  It  is 
very  hard  to  believe  that  a man  who  combined  with  “ an  impe- 
rious and  despotic  nature,  not  submitting  to  control  and  resenting 
opposition,”  a singular  power  of  calling  forth  the  most  devoted 
attachment  from  those  wno  served  under  him,  could  have  been  as 
d.estitute  of  the  imaginative  faculty  as  Mr.  Kaye  represents.  If  he 
“ could  not  feel  with  other  men’s  hearts,”  whence  did  he  derive 
his  capacity  of  making  other  men’s  hearts  feel  with  his  ? But  he 
does  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  or  sympathize  with 
the  Oriental  character.  “ He  could  not  understand  the  tenacity  of 
affection  with  which  the  natives  clung  to  their  old  traditions.  He 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  veneration  which  they  felt  for  their 
ancient  dynasties.  He  could  not  appreciate  their  fidelity  to  the 
time-honoured  institutions  and  the  immemorial  usages  of  the 
land.”  He  was  rigidly  just  in  his  dealings  with  the  native 
princes,  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  what  he  considered  the 
true  theory  of  native  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly 
uninfluenced  by  any  regard  for  native  sentiment.  Where  the 
right  to  territory  by  lapse  is  clear,”  he  wrote  in  his  minute  on  the 
annexation  of  Sattarah,  “ the  Government  is  bound  to  extend  to 
that  territory  the  benefits  of  our  sovereignty,  present  and  prospec- 
tive ; ” and  on  this  principle  he  acted  in  the  case  of  Nagpore,  of 
Jhansi,  and  other  smaller  States.  The  right  of  adoption  was 
deprived  of  all  political  consequences,  and  on  the  failure  of 
natural  heirs  the  territory  was  mcorporated  with  the  dominions  of 
the  paramount  State.  One  case  there  w as  which  will  always  deserve 
especial  mention,  from  its  connexion  with  subsequent  events.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  Mahratta  war,  the  Peishwah  had  surren- 
dered his  dominions  to  the  British  Government,  and  had  received 
in  their  stead  a large  annual  pension.  He  lived  on  until  1 8 5 1 , and 
on  his  death  his  adopted  son  presented  a memorial  to  the  East  India 
Company,  praying  them  to  continue  the  payment,  and  quoting 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  pension  of  an  ex-sovereign  had 
been  continued  to  his  descendants.  If  the  claimant  had  been  the 
natural  issue  of  the  Peishwah,  he  might  have  met  with  better 
success;  as  it  was,  the  application  was  rejected  as  “wholly  in- 
admissible.” Perhaps,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  but  little  real 
economy  in  a step  which  transformed  the  Nana  Sahib  from  an  in- 
dolent pensioner  of  the  Company  to  an  active  and  vindictive 
enemy  of  British  rule  in  India. 

The  annexation  of  Oude  was  probably  less  intelligible  to  the 
native  mind  than  any  previous  measure  of  a similar  kind.  Con- 
quest Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  had  alike  experienced,  and 
could  alike  understand ; lapse  had  at  least  the  excuse  of 
an  alleged  failure  of  heirs.  But  the  King  of  Oude  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions  simply  because  he  insisted  on 
misgoverning  them,  and  few  Orientals  could  comprehend  why 
so  unimportant  a fact  as  this  should  induce  the  English  to 
dethrone  a faithful  ally.  Though  the  annexation  of  Oude  was 
prompted,  more  than  any  other  similar  measure,  by  a regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  governed,  it  was  certainly  the  one  which  was 
most  of  all  set  down  to  a mere  greedy  desire  for  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. It  has  always  seemed  to  us  most  unfortunate  that  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  proposal  was  not  adopted,  of  giving  the  King  of  Oude 
the  option  of  assenting  to  our  terms  or  of  having  the  British 
Resident  recalled  and  the  British  troops  withdrawn.  That  this 
was  not  done  was  owing  to  a benevolent  fear  that,  if  the  check  of 
British  protection  were  removed,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  tyranny  of  the  native  ruler.  In  all  probability, 
however,  the  very  anticipation  of  the  evil  would  have  worked 
its  cure,  the  British  troops  would  have  been  recalled  by  an  almost 


bloodless  revolution,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Oude  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Company  through  the  simple  process  of  the 
King’s  dethronement  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects. 

The  extinction  of  so  many  native  States  exercised  a very  injurious 
influence  on  the  position  ol  the  native  aristocracy,  for  whoso  ener- 
gies they  had  provided  an  outlet  which  was  denied  to  them  under 
British  rule.  In  this  respect  a great  change  had  for  some  time 
been  coming  over  English  policy  in  India.  It  was  assumed,  and  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  assumed  quite  j ustly,  that  the  upper  classes  were 
utterly  worthless,  and  that  the  “ obliteration  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land  was  the  gi’eatest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on 
the  people.”  The  typical  instance  of  this  latter  process  was 
the  settlement  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  In  carrying  out  this 
celebrated  arrangement,  the  Government  Iiad  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  interests  in  the  land.  The  village  communities  for  the 
most  part  had  the  zemindaree  or  propiietaiy  right  in  the  soil; 
the  talookhdar  had  the  right  to  receive  the  rents  paid  by  the 
occupant,  out  of  which  he  had  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  his  position  was  that  of  an  “hereditary  revenue 
contractor,”  while  his  property  was  “ the  rent,  minus  the  revenue, 
of  a particular  estate.”  Questionable  as  their  position  might  be 
in  regard  to  its  origin,  “ these  talookhdars  constituted  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  the  country ; they  had  recognised  manorial  rights ; 
they  had  in  many  instances  all  the  dignity  and  power  of  great 
feudal  barons.”  But 

The  theory  of  the  settlement  officers  was  that  the  talookhdar  was  little 
better  than  an  upstart  and  an  impostor.  All  the  defects  in  his  tenure  were 
rigidly  scanned ; all  the  vices  of  his  character  were  violently  exaggerated. 
To  oust  a talookhdar  was  held  by  some  young  settlement  officers  to  be  as 
great  an  achievement  as  to  shoot  a tiger  ; and  it  was  done,  too,  with  just  as 
clear  a conviction  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  district  in  which  the 
animal  prowled  and  marauded. 

There  were  not  wanting  Indian  statesmen  of  the  old  school  who 
predicted  even  then  that  the  separation  of  interests  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  native  nobility  which  it  was  hoped  to  effect  by 
this  policy  would  not  be  brought  about,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
an  insurrection,  we  should  “ find  these  talookhdars  in  the  adverse 
ranks,  and  their  ryots  and  retainers  ranged  under  the  same 
standard.”  Another  step  in  the  same  levelling  direction  was  the 
resumption  of  the  rent-free  tenures  which  had  been  registered  at  the 
time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  at  Bengal  in  1793,  and  enjoyed 
uninterruptedly  since  that  date.  When  the  title  to  these  lands  came 
to  be  questioned  more  than  forty  years  afterwards,  the  native  owners 
had  seldom  any  good  documentary  evidence  to  bring  forward  in 
defence  of  it.  Sometimes  such  evidence  had  been  destroyed; 
oftener,  perhaps,  it  had  never  existed.  “ It  was  an  awful  thing, 
after  so  many  years  of  undisturbed  possession,  to  be  called  upon 
to  establish  proofs,  when  the  only  proof  was  actual  incumhency.” 
In  that  land  of  custom,  possession  gave  a stronger  title  than  it  does 
in  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  claim  was  far  less 
regarded  by  a zealous  yoimg  revenue  officer  than  it  would  have 
been  by  a common  law  judge  at  Westminster.  In  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  where  a similar  examination  was  instituted  in 
1852,  the  titles  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  estates, 
great  and  small,  were  called  for  by  the  Inam  Commission,  and 
during  the  first  five  years  of  its  operations  three-fifths  of  them 
were  confiscated.  Putting  aside  altogether  the  much  disputed 
question  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  these  measures,  they  obviously 
added  largely  to  the  floating  elements  of  discontent.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Bacon,  which  Mr.  Kaye  prefixes  to  his  work,  “It  is 
certain,  so  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many  votes  for  troubles,” 
We  have  not  left  ourselves  any  space  to  notice  Mr.  Kaye’s  account 
of  the  religious,  social,  and  military  changes  which  so  greatly 
altered  the  position  of  the  English  in  India,  nor  can  we  touch 
upon  his  narrative  of  the  opening  incidents  of  the  mutiny.  On 
these  subjects  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  consult  the  work 
itself.  We  can  only  say  that  we  know  of  no  one  book  from  which 
he  will  gain,  with  pleasure  to  himself,  so  much  information  on 
the  thorny  subject  of  Indian  policy  and  government. 


THE  EAllLY  FRENCH  DRAMA.* 

IN  addition  to  many  wars  on  more  serious  matters,  there  was 
long  a fierce  conflict  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
about  the  respective  merits  of  their  and  our  dramatic  literature. 
We,  on  our  part,  denounced  the  French  drama  as  stiff,  unnatural, 
prudish  in  its  demeanour,  and  clogged  with  idle  laws ; they,  on 
theirs,  stigmatized  us  as  island-barbarians  with  our  “ buffon 
de  Shakspeare.”  Some  of  Voltaire’s  sharpest  arrows  were  shot 
at  our  great  poet ; Coleridge  returned  the  volley  by  tirades  against 
Corneille  and  Racine,  and  paid  our  neighbours  the  (to  them) 
sinister  compliment  of  imputing  English  blood,  on  one  side  at  leas^ 
to  Moliere.  The  abuse  of  Voltaire  was  the  more  extravagant  and 
acrimonious,  for  it  was  instigated  by  personal  spite ; yet  Coleridge’s 
prejudices  were  nearly  as  unjust,  for  they  were  founded  upon 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  were  aggravated,  if  not  prompted,  by 
national  dislike.  Each  of  the  belligerent  parties  had  an  ample 
buckler  to  present  to  the  shafts  of  his  adversary.  The  tragedies 
and  histories  of  Shakspeare  are  mighty  enough  to  confound  a 
legion  of  Voltaires ; the  Cid,  the  Horaces,  Phedre,  and  Athalie  are 
trophies  which  Coleridge  and  his  German  prompters  or  allies  will 
never  blemish  or  remove.  About  the  respective  merits  of  French 
and  English  comedy,  indeed,  there  has  been  only  a little  skirmishing. 
Schlegel  dared  to  call  the  French  Aristophanes  a farceur,  but  he 
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was  probably  singular  in  bis  opinion.  The  Essay t on  Dramatic 
Literature  may  be  forgotten,  but  there  must  be  revolutions  of  taste 
more  complete  and  appalling  than  any  that  have  as  yet  engulphed 
kingdoms  before  the  Tartuffe  is,  in  the  judgment  of  any  sane  critic, 
lowered  to  the  rank  of  farces.  The  dramatic  quarrel,  indeed, 
between  France  and  England,  if  traced  to  its  source,  is  an  old  one 
with  a new  face.  It  was  fought  at  Athens  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  feelings  which  then  instigated  it  were  revived 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  now  we  are  too  apt  to  scan 
Euripides  through  Aristophanic  spectacles,  ■without  asking  our- 
selves whether  banter  and  sarcasm  are  good  evidence  in  the  court 
of  criticism,  and  forgetting  also  that,  if  “ sad  Electra’s  poet  ” 
composed  many  bad  or  moderate  plays,  he  has  the  ill  luck  to  have 
had  them  preserved,  while  the  inferior  work  of  his  rivals  has  dis- 
appeared. Laugh  as  we  may  at  the  rough  handling  of  Euripides 
in  the  Acharnians  and  the  Frogs,  there  yet  remain  the  two 
Iphigenias,  Medea,  the  Bacchanals,  and  perhaps  the  Rhesus,  to 
establish  his  claim  to  the  third  place  in  the  great  Attic  triad. 
France,  in  the  present  generation,  has  made  large  amends  to 
England  for  her  earlier  sins  against  Shakspeare  and  our  drama. 
She  began  with  tolerating — she  has  warmed  into  genuine,  if  not 
always  judicious,  admiration  of  the  English  sta^e.  We  too,  on  our 
side,  have  made  some  proper,  if  tardy,  concessions  to  the  genius 
and  art  of  CorneiUe  and  Kacine,  and  can  now  endure  to  be  told 
that  all  is  not  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  in  French  tragedy. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  any  one  who  has  seen  Rachel  in 
Phedre  or  the  Horaces  to  remain  unconverted. 

M.  A.  du  Oasse’s  Histoire  Anecdotique  is  a concise  and  agreeable 
record  of  the  French  Theatre  from  its  earliest  productions  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  He  tolls  us,  in  a preface 
“ brief  as  the  poesy  on  a img,”  that  his  work  is  partly  new,  partly 
old ; and  says  that,  if  those  who  read  it  are  as  well  pleased  as 
he  has  been  in  composing  it,  both  parties  will  meet  and  part  well 
satisfied.  His  volumes,  like  all  histories  of  dramatic  compositions, 
open  -with  the  sacred,  and  close  -with  the  profane  drama — in  this 
case  ■with  the  Mysteres  de  la  Passion  enacted  at  Saint  Maur  in 
1402  at  the  one  end,  and  ■with  the  Barhier  de  Seville  performed  in 
1774,  at  the  other.  From  the  first,  the  Gallic  Church  looked 
suspiciously  on  plays  and  actors,  as  questionable  yoke-fellows ; 
and  had  it  been  prophetic  as  well  as  infallible,  the  dramatic 
Hercules  would  assuredly  have  been  strangled  in  his  cradle. 

Mysteries  and  moralities,  although  they  assume  the  native  com- 
plexion and  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
do  not  materially  differ  from  one  another  whether  they  are  com- 
posed by  French  or  English,  Spanish  or  German,  poets.  To  more 
civilized  or  more  sophisticated  ages  such  representations  appear 
rude,  ludicrous,  and  even  profane ; but  the  original  audience  came 
to  them  with  the  faith  of  children,  and,  where  we  are  scandalized, 
they  were  edified.  Under  unsightly  garbs  we  detect  in  these  first- 
lings of  the  stage  genuine  passion  and  humour — passion  which 
afterwards  ministered  to  Polyeucte  and  Athalie,  humour  that 
embodied  itself  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  and  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reli- 
gious drama  began  to  pall  upon  the  public  taste,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  affix  to  these  performances  farces,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  and  sottises,  short  pieces  of  a similar  kind;  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  that,  of  the  two,  the  latter  were 
the  more  remarkable  for  their  gross  indecency.  Among  the 
former,  the  Avocat  Pathelin  enjoys  and  deserves  a proud  pre- 
eminence. For  humour  and  plot  it  would  not  have  done  discredit 
to  Moliere.  Its  original  author  was  Villon,  but  it  was  recast  about 
sixty  years  after  his  death  by  Brueys,  and  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  might  still  be  acted  with  applause. 

As  in  England,  so  in  France,  the  plots  which  had  proved  attrac- 
tive to  Greek  and  Roman  spectators  were  revived  and  adapted  to 
the  modern  stage.  Seneca  was  not  too  heavy,”  nor  Euripides 
too  refined,  for  Parisian  taste  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; even  the  chorus  was  retained.  Jodelle,  under  the  august 
patronage  of  Henry  H.  and  Charles  IX.,  produced,  in  1552,  his 
Cleopatra,  and  received  five  hundred  crowns  — an  unusual  and 
princely  honorarium  at  the  time  — in  token  of  the  royal  satis- 
faction with  his  tragedy.  Cleopatra  was  followed  by  the  Death  of 
Dido,  which  was  equally  successful.  His  triumphs,  however, 
brought  the  author  into  trouble.  At  the  Carnival  celebrated  at 
Auteuil,  the  friends  of  Jodelle,  the  poet  Ronsard  among  them, 
bethought  themselves  of  sacrificing  a goat,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  to  the  popular  dramatist.  The  Church  looked  grave.  If 
such  Pagan  doings  were  to  be  encouraged,  Apollo  and  Bacchus 
might  come  again  into  fashion,  and  St.  Denys  and  other  lumi- 
naries of  the  calendar  go  out  of  it.  Jodelle  and  his  indiscreet 
friends  had  much  ado,  and  something  to  pay,  in  order  that  a worse 
thing  might  not  befal  them.  The  choice  of  such  classic  subjects  as 
Dido  and  Cleopatra  shows  that  plays  on  the  themes  of  Esther, 
Judith,  Susanna,  David,  “ combattant,  fugitif  et  triomphant,”  no 
longer  attoacted  either  the  Court  or  the  citizens.  Mysteries  and 
moralities,  indeed,  still  went  down  among  the  rural  population, 
but  they  divided  their  coarse  plaudits  with  puppet-shows,  and 
were  altogether  banished  from  polite  society. 

Among  many  curious  anecdotes  connected  with  French  farces, 
one  relating  to  Richelieu  is  worth  remembering.  The  Cardinal  was 
fond  of  theatrical  entertainments,  and  himself  aspired,  not  very 
happily  indeed,  to  rauk  among  dramatic  authors.  But  he  inclined 
to  the  gaieties  more  than  to  the  gi'avities  of  the  stage,  and  was,  it 
seems,  rather  bored,  as  indeed  he  well  might  be,  with  the  classical 
respectabilities  performed  by  the  company  at  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne. Three  worthy  citizens  rejoicing  in  the  somewhat  uncouth 
yet  comical  names  of  Garguille,  Guillaume,  and  Turlupin,  bakers’ 


boys  by  trade,  took  to  "wiiting  and  acting  farces  on  tempo- 
rary stages,  and  became  quickly  and  immensely  popular  with 
street  and  wine-shop  audiences.  Richelieu,  hearing  of  their 
performances,  commanded  them  to  play  before  him  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  then  the  Palais  Cardinal.  The  regular  come- 
dians of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  finding  their  receipts  lessened 
by  these  vagabonds,  petitioned  his  Emmence  to  saddle  them 
with  an  interdict,  but  his  Eminence  determined  to  judge  for  him- 
self in  this  important  case.  The  farce  entitled  Turlupinade,  from 
Turlupin,  one  of  the  three  histrionic  bakers,  was  somewhat  of  the 
coarsest,  yet  it  contained  elements  which  neither  Aristophanes  nor 
Moliere  would  have  rejected.  Guillaume  went  by  the  name  of 
Gros-Guillaume,  in  vurtue  of  his  jolly  plight.  He  was  so  corpu- 
lent as  to  require  being  hooped  in  with  two  girths  (garotto 
par  deux  ceintures),  which  made  him  look  like  a chum.  In  the 
Turlupinade,  performed  by  his  Eminence’s  “particular  desire,” 
Gros-Guillaume  played  the  part  of  wife  to  Turlupin,  and  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  seen  Mr.  Paul  Bedford  in  Norma  may 
easily  picture  to  themselves  Gros-Guillaume’s  appearance  in 
petticoats.  Turlupin,  from  jealousy  of  his  larger  half,  threatens 
to  kill  her  with  his  sabre  ; but  Madame  awakens  the  best  feelings 
of  his  nature  by  calling  to  his  recollection  the  excellence  of  her 
soup.  They  are  reconciled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  lived  happily 
afterwards,  or  so  long,  at  least,  as  his  appetite  and  her  cookery 
lasted.  “ Risu  solvuntur  tabulse.”  The  Cardinal  not  only  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  favour  of  Turlupin  and  Co.,  but  insisted  on 
their  being  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
“ for,”  he  said,  “ from  your  theatre.  Sir,  I always  go  home  dull 
and  dispirited,  but  I shall  never  do  so  again  after  this  batch  of 
bakers  is  enrolled  in  your  troupe:' 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  M.  du  Casse  through  his  long  list 
of  authors  and  actors  once  famous,  but  now  forgotten  by  all 
except  theatrical  antiquaries.  In  his  pages,  however,  their  names 
and  plays  have  an  interest,  not  merely  on  account  of  ■the  anecdotes 
which  accompany  them,  but  because  they  are  the  steps  to  the 
platform  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Scarron,  indeed, 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  since,  although  his  wit 
was  for  the  hour  only,  and  his  comedies,  or  rather  farces,  are 
execrable,  he  nevertheless  held  a torch  to  Moliere,  and  his  Roman 
Comique  affords  a picture  of  strolling-players’  life  scarcely  inferior 
in  some  of  its  chapters  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  imrnortal  portrait  of 
Vincent,  Mrs.,  and  the  Master  Crummies.  La  Veuve  Scarron, 
it  is  well  known,  took,  after  she  had  achieved  greatness,  a very 
serious  view  of  the  stage ; she  probably  had  enough  of  farces 
during  her  first  coverture,  and  we  accordingly  owe  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  suggestion,  or  perhaps  command,  Esther  and  Athalie. 

Paris  was  long,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  dmded  in  its, 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Racine  to  have  been  bom  a Frenchman,  since  the  strict  rules 
to  which  dramatic  composition  in  France  was  subjected  accorded 
with,  and  did  not  cripple,  his  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
can  dance  gracefully  in  fetters,  and  the  tragedy  {Bajazet')  in; 
which  he  partly  discarded  them,  and  approached  the  border  of  the 
romantic  drama,  is  not  one  of  his  happier  productions.  But 
Corneille  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  birth-land.  He  achieved 
greatness,  but  he  would  have  been  more  great  had  he  been,  in  the. 
seventeenth  century — a grand  dramatic  era  in  either  country— a 
Spaniard  or  an  Englishman.  To  Racine  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  or 
rather  the  rules  imputed  to  him,  were  wholesome  as  supports. 
His  genius  was  rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  and  he  needed  stout 
barriers  to  hold  him  within  the  dramatic  course.  To  Corneille 
such  laws  were  hindrances,  curbing  his  natural  force  or  twisting  it 
into  violent  and  eccentric  forms  of  development.  He  was  a forest- 
tree;  Racine  was  an  espalier.  He  was  a Gulliver  bound  by 
Lilliputian  cords ; while  his  great  rival  was  an  athlete  needing 
strict  diet  and  discipline  to  brace  him  for  the  arena.  Corneille 
was  a Nomian,  argumentative,  proud,  peremptory,  and  melancholy 
by  temperament.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  after 
being  steeped  by  his  tutors  in  classic  lore,  he  studied  many 
years  for  the  Bar,  where  his  logical  powers  and  his  command  of 
language  might  have  raised  him  to  a high  rank  but  for  two 
impediments  — an  impediment  in  speech,  and  a cross  in  love. 
He  loved  well,  but  the  lady  of  his  choice  perhaps  loved  more 
wisely,  for  while  he  was  waiting  for  briefs  she  married  a wealthy 
suitor,  and  Corneille  bade  farewell  to  Cujacius  and  the  Coutnmes 
de  Normandie,  and  bent  his  energy  to  dramatic  composition. 
Once  a writer  for  the  theatre,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  pursuit. 
He  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  own  works,  and  when  he  did. 
not  talk  of  them  he  was  devoured  by  melancholy.  Racine  took 
life  more  easily.  He  rarely  spoke  of  his  plays,  affecting  to  con- 
sider them  as  mere  accomplishments ; he  laid  himself  out  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased,  as  a courtier  or  a gentleman  at  large,  prized  a 
smile  or  a compliment  from  the  Grand  Monarque  beyond  the 
plaudits  of  pit  or  boxes,  wrote  letters  worthy  of  the  “Polite  Cor- 
respondent,’’ and ’was  elated  at  being  appointed  Historiographer 
Royal ; and  when  sated  of  such  ephemeral  pleasures,  he  turned 
again  to  the  theological  studies  of  his  boyhood,  and  reluctantly 
ceased  from  inditing  pious  chansons  to  win  an  amaranthine  wreath 
by  his  sacred  dramas. 

Of  Moliere  M.  du  Casse  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  ^ves  an  admi- 
rable account.  Of  Voltaire  as  a dramatic  poet  he  ■writes  more 
favourably  than  perhaps  English  or  German  readers  ■will  approve ; 
yet  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  national  prejudices,  as  well 
as  for  the  fact  that  Voltaire  wrote  de  omni  re  scibili  as  well  as  for 
the  theatre.  To  have  been  the  author  of  Zaire,  however,  is 
sufficient  proof  that,  had  he  concentrated  his  powers  on  dramatic, 
composition,  he  might  have  been  at  least  the  Euripides  of  France.. 
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Hia  dramatic  tastes  and  tendencies  are  expressed  in  the  estimate 
he  formed  of  the  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  of  the  French  stage. 
Corneille  he  commented  upon,  deplored  his  freedoms,  and  occa- 
sionally used  him  for  his  mirth  and  laughter ; but  when  requested 
to  write  critical  notes  on  llacine,  he  replied,  “ Compose  an  essay  on 
Racine ! why  all  that  I need  to  do  would  be  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  ‘Beautiful,  perfect,  harmonious,  sublimel’” 
Around  the  names  of  Corneille  and  Racine  M.  du  Casae  has 
properly  set,  as  in  a wreath  of  satellites,  those  of  their  school  and 
imitators.  But  we  cannot  here  attempt  the  merest  sketch  of 
the  history  of  VAticien  Theatre  do  France.  Both  the  school 
and  its  masters  are  illustrated  by  anecdotes  which  fully  justify 
the  title  of  lUstoire  Anecdotique.  In  reading  these  instructive 
and  entertaining  volumes  we  are  struck  with  the  diflerence  between 
the  position  of  dramatic  authors  at  similar  periods  in  France  and 
in  England.  The  disadvantages  are  on  the  French  side.  We,  after 
the  Restoration,  in  some  sort  copied  those  disadvantages,  and 
thence  followed  the  decline  and  corruption  of  the  English  stage  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth,  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  {pace  M.  Victor  Hugo) 
did  encourage  Shakspeare,  and  King  James  and  King  Charles  were 
strenuous  patrons  of  stage  poets.  But  neither  of  Elizabeth  nor  of 
her  two  successors  could  it  in  any  sense  be  said,  L'etat  e'est  moi. 
Shakspeare  paid  tribute  to  the  “ groundlings  ” no  less  than  to 
the  Court;  Shakspeare’s  contemporaries,  though  they  dedicated 
their  plays  to  my  Lord  this  and  my  Lord  that,  desired  the  ap- 
plause of  pit  and  gallery.  But  in  France,  or  rather  in  Paris,  the 
play  and  the  sermon — 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Sed  diversa  tamen,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum — 

were  addressed  to  the  royal  box  or  the  royal  pew.  Hence,  while 
the  English  drama,  like  the  Athenian,  had  its  court  of  appeal  in 
the  suflrages  of  the  many,  the  French  drama  was  in  great  measure 
enslaved  to  the  voice  of  the  few,  and  sometimes  to  Ccesar’s  alone. 
M.  du  Casse  affords  many  instances  of  applause  withheld  from 
Moliere  because  Louis  XIV.  did  not  move  a muscle  at  the  first 
representation,  while  he  stamped  success  on  a comedy  {Tartvffe, 
for  example)  by  most  royal  laughter  at  the  second.  The  merits 
of  M.  du  Casse’s  volumes  cause  us  to  repine  at  the  want  of  a 
similar  record  of  the  English  drama — a want  which  is  certainly 
not  supplied  by  the  work  of  such  a writer  as  Dr.  Doran  on  Her 
Majestij's  Servants. 

A revolution  for  the  theatre  as  important  as  any  that  convulsed 
France  is  marked  by  the  transition  from  the  Mysteres  de  la  Passion 
to  the  Barbier  de  Seville.  The  drama  which  began  with  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  of  religion  closes,  in  these  volumes,  with  one  of 
those  light  productions  which  endanger  hierarchies  and  monarchies 
alike.  The  words  of  Beaumarchais  should  be  inscribed  in  the  halls 
of  kings — “ none  but  little  men  are  afraid  of  little  books.”  It  is 
when  little  men  and  little  measures  have  made  themselves  dan- 
gerous by  corruption,  sloth,  and  profligacy,  that  little  books  become 
formidable. 


A VADE-MECUM  FOR  SERVANTS.* 

A GUIDE-BOOK  has  recently  been  published  for  the  servants’ 
hall,  professing  to  lead  every  domestic  servant,  from  the 
butler  down  to  the  laundry-maid,  safely  through  the  intricacies  of 
his  or  her  special  department.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  does 
not  neglect  the  moral  intricacies  to  which  domestics  are  exposed, 
and  the  young  man  is  shown  wherewithal  he  shall  cleanse  his 
ways,  as  well  as  how  to  clean  shoes  and  boot-tops.  “ The  recom- 
pense of  duty  is  of  all  rewards  the  most  endearing,”  and  to  be 
appreciated  and  esteemed  by  their  superiors  ought  to  form  the 
chief  aim  of  all  well-regulated  minds.  A man  must  have  drunk 
very  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  waters  of  Social  Science  who  can 
believe  that  the  airy  recompense  of  being  appreciated  is  nearly  so 
“ endearing  ” as  the  prospect  of  a comer  public-house  or  a shop  in 
the  greengrocery  and  small  coals  line.  The  author  of  our  manual 
takes  the  rose-coloured  view  of  the  relations  between  master  and 
servant  to  which  a late  illustrious  amateur  in  philanthropy  gave 
expression  in  one  of  his  addresses.  “ Whose  heart  would  fail  to 
sympathize,”  he  exclaimed,  “ with  those  who  minister  to  us  in  all 
the  wants  of  daily  life ; attend  us  in  sickness,  receive  us  on  our 
first  appearance  in  this  world,  and  even  extend  their  cares  to  our 
mortal  remains ; who  live  under  our  roof,  form  our  household, 
and  are  a part  of  our  family ! ” But  this  is  only  one  way 
of  putting  the  case,  and  it  is  the  way  which  least  represents  the 
true  aspect  of  things.  The  very  trim  vignette  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us  does  not  more  com- 
pletely keep  out  of  sight  the  squalor  and  ruffianism  which  are  so 
prominent  in  the  original  picture,  than  this  talk  about  mutual 
sympathies  and  ministerings  conceals  the  plain  and  often  repul- 
sive features  of  domestic  service.  The  magnificent  beings  who 
figure  in  the  brilliantly-coloured  cartoons  of  the  dealer  in  rags 
and  bones,  and  who  are  said  in  the  legend  below  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  opulence  through  an  economical  disposition  of  dripping 
and  cinders,  perhaps  serve  to  allure  sellers  of  those  commodities. 
The  announcement  that  you  can  have  the  best  dinner  in  London, 
with  six  courses,  for  ninepence-halfpenny,  sounds  pleasant  in  the 
ears  of  the  thrifty  or  penurious  man,  until  the  six  courses  them- 
selves have  puzzled  his  eyes,  stunk  in  his  nostrils,  and  revolted 
his  palate.  And  it  is  nice  enough  to  think  of  a servant  who  gently 
ministers  to  all  your  wants  in  daily  life,  and  with  whose  tastes 
and  aspirations  you  can  benevolently  sympathize.  But,  practi- 
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cally,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  gentle  minister 
who  systematically  perpetrates  a wanton  waste  of  your  goods ; who 
daily  vexes  your  soul  with  unpunctuality,  irregularity,  and  the 
slovenly  performance  of  the  simplest  duties ; and  who,  in  shorty 
persistently  wages  a desultory  guerilla  warl'are  both  with  your- 
self in  the  parlour  and  all  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  kitchen. 
It  is  just  possible  that  dripping  and  ashes  may  pay  for  blue  velvet 
dresses  and  bright  j'ellow  bonnet.s,  and  there  are  countries  where 
ninepence-halfpenny  may  suffice  to  buy  a royal  banquet.  So  there 
are  domestic  servants,  especially  in  remote  country  districts,  who 
occasionally  consult  their  masters’  wishes  and  interests ; but  it  is 
slightly  chimerical  to  treat  a few  virtuous  and  enlightened  Pamelas 
or  Joseph  Andrewses  as  if  they  represented  fairly  the  whole  class. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  servants  to  “ extend  their  cares  to  our  mortal 
remains.”  The  thing  to  be  complained  of  is  that  they  defer  their 
cares  so  long.  If  they  would  be  good  enough  to  pay  a little  more 
attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  living  employers,  it 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  fairly  que.stioned  whether  a vade-mecum  for  seiwants 
is  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  written. 
The  only  “ hired  helps  ” who  would  deign  to  read  a book  on  the 
mysteries  of  their  art  are  those  who  have  already  leamt  most  of 
what  it  is  needful  for  them  to  know.  The  comfort  of  an  estab- 
lishment, if  very  large,  depends  upon  the  housekeeper  and  butler ; 
and  if  on  the  ordinary  scale  of  middle -class  life,  then  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  superintending 
and  directing  mind  which  makes  the  difference  between  a house- 
hold where  everything  is  slovenly,  irregular,  and  generally 
wretched,  and  one  where  both  inmates  and  guests  feel  themselves 
surrounded  by  an  impalpable  and  invisible  sether  of  order  and 
comfort.  In  spite  of  the  endearing  recompense  of  duty,  it  is  not 
in  nature  that  servants  should  give  up  their  whole  thoughts  to 
the  exclusive  business  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  every 
writer  of  a manual  seems  to  presume  on  a zeal  and  singleness 
of  eye  in  his  readers  which  is  very  far  from  being  real.  There 
is,  we  believe,  a manual  for  playing  the  drum ; and  the  writer 
boldly  warns  off  all  rash  or  flippant  disciples  who  are  not  prepared 
to  submit  to  seven  years  of  patient  practice,  and  who  do  not 
possess,  to  start  with,  as  much  decision  of  character,  as  much 
prompt  vigour  in  seizing  the  fleeting  opportunity,  as  is  demanded 
in  a general  or  a statesman.  The  authors  of  books  like  the 
Domestic  Service  Guide  are  not  less  exacting.  One  feels  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  fortune  for  placing  us  in  a sphere  where  there  is 
no  room  for  practising  the  lofty  virtues  which  are  set  down  as 
essential  to  the  ideal  valet  or  the  ideal  lady’s-maid.  Just  as  the 
perfect  drummer  requires  the  clear  head  and  iron  nerve  of  a 
^¥ellington,  so  the  perfect  lady’s-maid  is  the  product  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  a Plato  and  the  breeding  of  a Brummell.  A sincere  and 
fervent  piety,  a habit  of  maintaining  reserve  and  silence  even  in 
trifles,  and  a careful  cultivation  of  the  mind,  are  only  second  in 
importance  to  distinct  views  on  the  great  questions  whether  short 
curls  are  more  becoming  than  long  ones,  anc^  whether  bands  are 
preferable  to  curls  of  any  kind.  “ Self-control  should  be  the 
starting-point  ” of  this  glorious  career ; and  to  rule  the  spirit 
is  nearly  as  momentous  as  to  know  the  differences  between  safe 
and  dangerous  modes  of  removing  freckles  or  washing  lace.  And 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  discipline  than  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  v'alet.  Half  the  small  miseries  of 
life  flow,  from  tattling  tongues.  If  we  had  all  been  valets  for  a 
few  years  we  should  have  learnt  that  it  is  the  most  gratifying 
and  sacred  of  duties  to  enjoy,  without  abuse,  the  confidence  of  a 
superior  who  cannot  prevent  us  from  discovering  little  matter's  about 
himself  which  he  could  scarcely  desire  to  have  generally  known.  The 
“ Gentleman’s  gentleman”  is  a prince  among  domestics.  “ Self- 
possession  and  ease  of  manners  are  great  recommendations ; and 
though  life  and  society  are  much  changed  since  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote,  a valet  will  do  well  to  read  the  letters  of  that  polished 
nobleman  to  his  son.”  He  will  also  find  a never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  in  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  mental  improvement,  and 
“ instead  of  reading  mere  books  of  amusement,  he  is  recommended 
to  history  and  biography  popularly  written,  and  to  what  are  called 
serious  books — that  is,  works  calciflated  to  make  him  a better  and 
a wiser  man.”  As  Chesterfield’s  Letters  will  give  him  easy  man- 
ners, so  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  and  the  Landed  Gentin/  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  seen  in  every  well-appointed 
mansion,  will  supply  him  with  an  ample  fund  of  history  and 
biography,  and  are  particularly  valuable  because  “ they  will  add 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  classes  with  whom  his  duty  brings  him 
into  communication.”  A careful  perusal  of  any  letters  which  he 
might  find  lying  about  would  be  even  more  efficacious  as  a means 
of  procuring  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  thorough  study  of 
Chesterfield  and  Debrett  and  Burke  will  enable  him,  “ when  he 
falls  into  the ‘sere  and  yellow  leaf,’ to  enjoy  reflection  on  what 
he  has  read  and  seen,  and  to  contemplate  with  serenity  the 
future.”  It  is  at  first  sight  hard  to  see  how  that  famous  work, 
which  has  been  said  to  teach  the  manners  of  a dancing-master  and 
the  morals  of  a social  evil,  can  either  make  a better  or  a wiser 
valet,  or  fit  him  for  the  serene  contemplation  of  the  state  of  the 
blessed  in  the  next  world  ; and  only  a very  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Belgravian  ways  can  suppose  that  the  two  favourite  works  in 
every  well-appointed  mansion  are  a suitable  preparation  for 
mansions  in  the  sky.  It  is  a great  comfort,  however,  to  find  that  the 
cook  is  not  expected  to  prepare  herself  for  a calm  contemplation  of 
the  future,  or  to  practise  any  virtue  whatever  except  punctuality 
and  cleanliness.  A valet  even  might  easily  carry  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge  a gi’eat  deal  too  fai\  One  would  very  much  prefer  being 
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shaved  by  a man  who  was  not  perplexing^  himself  at  the  moment 
as  to  the  particular  branch  of  one  of  Debrett’s  families  to  which 
his  patient  belonged,  or  reflecting  how  Lord  Chesterfield  would 
have  directed  his  son  to  handle  a razor  in  one  hand,  and  another 

Eirson’s  nose  in  the  other,  with  mingled  dignity  and  elegance. 

ut  in  spite  of  the  moral  heights  which  it  is  the  valet’s  duty  and 
privilege  to  scale,  the  practical  householder  will  recognise  the 
transcendent  importance  of  the  cook  over  every  other  member  of 
the  confederation  below  stairs.  The  writer  of  the  manual  seems 
to  have  been  conscious  of  this,  for  he  leaves  the  cook  to  find  moral 
precepts  elsewhere,  or  else  go  without  morals  altogether.  How- 
ever, cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  the  injunctions  on  the 
former  point  are  a very  satisfactory  substitute  for  a royal  and  easy 
road  to  the  latter.  According  to  one  writer,  “ the  finger  of  a good 
cook  should  alternate  perpetually  between  the  stewpan  and  his 
mouth,  and  it  is  only  thus,  in  tasting  his  ragouts  every  moment, 
that  he  can  hit  upon  the  precise  medium.”  This  may  be  a sound 
precept,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  those  things  which,  if  necessary, 
ought  stiU  to  be  kept  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  In  Swift’s 
witty  but  extremely  gross  Directions  to  Servants  there  is  some 
advice  to  the  cook  which  modem  fastidiousness  would  scarcely 
like  to  see  quoted,  but  part  of  it  is  presentable,  and  to  the 
point : — 

Never  make  use  of  a spoon  [he  says]  in  anything  that  you  can  do  with 
your  hands,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  your  master’s  plate  ; you  are  to  look 
upon  the  kitchen  as  your  dressing-room,  but  you  are  not  to  wash  your  hands 
till  you  have  spitted  your  meat,  trussed  your  fowl,  picked  your  salad,  not 
indeed, till  after  you  have  sent  up  your  second  course;  for  your  hands 
will  be  ten  times  fouler  with  the  many  things  you  are  forced  to  handle, 
but  when  your  work  is  over  one  washing  will  serve  for  all. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  cooks  and  servants  act  as  if 
Swift’s  directions  were  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  and  a 
favourite  maxim  in  the  kitchen  is  that  what  the  eye  does  not  see 
the  heart  does  not  grieve  at.  “ If  a lump  of  soot  falls  into  the 
soup  and  you  cannot  conveniently  get  it  out,”  enjoins  Swift,  “stir 
it  well  and  it  will  give  the  soup  a high  French  taste,”  and  it  is 
well  to  “ let  a red-hot  coal  now  and  then  fall  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  that  the  smoke  of  the  dripping  may  ascend  and  give  the  meat 
a high  taste.”  The  compiler  of  the  Domestic  Service  Guide  seems 
not  to  have  read  Swift’s  instructions,  for  he  refers  to  them  as  if 
their  monitions  were  serious.  Unpunctuality,  which,  after  sluttish 
habits,  is  the  most  odious  fault  a cook  can  have,  was  as  common 
in  Swift’s  time  as  it  rmfortunately  is  in  our  own.  “ When  you 
find  that  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready  at  the  time  appointed,  put 
the  clock  back  and  then  it  may  be  ready  to  a minute.”  Even  in 
this  respect,  the  shortcoming  of  the  cook  is  very  frequently  the 
fault  of  her  master.  By  vigour  and  determination  and  per- 
severance, you  can  generally  in  course  of  time  train  servants  to 
have  the  great  meal  of  the  day  ready  at  the  precise  moment 
appointed ; but  it  is  doubtless  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is 
the  most  splendid,  of  domestic  achievements.  But  it  demands 
the  fanaticism  of  the  compiler  of  a manual  to  admire  the 
hospitable  gentleman  who  “ ordered  his  dinner  to  be  placed  on 
the  table  exactly  two  minutes  before  five  o’clock,  and  no  guest 
was  admitted  after  that  hour ; he  was  such  a determined  sup- 
porter of  punctuality  that  when  his  clock  struck  five,  his  porter 
locked  the  door  and  laid  the  key  at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table.” 
Anybody  who  now-a-days  conducted  his  hospitality  on  these  rigid 
principles  would  soon  find  that  his  circle  had  become  too  select 
to  be  very  agreeable.  The  horrors  of  life,  in  an  age  of  railway 
travelling,  are  quite  ample  enough  without  fiu'ther  aggravations; 
and  if  to  the  daily  anxiety  about  missing  trains  there  is  to  be 
added  a still  more  pungent  anxiety  about  missing  one’s  dinner, 
existence  will  indeed  become  a burden. 

The  comfort  of  the  majority  of  households  is  susceptible  of  in- 
definite increase,  but  the  increase  will  have  to  begin  with  the 
strength  of  mind  of  the  master  rather  than  the  gratuitous  good- 
will of  the  servant.  A vade-mecum  for  the  heads  of  the  house 
would  be  much  more  useful  than  one  for  its  subordinates,  for 
everybody  knows  a great  many  people  who  have  no  more  skill  in 
directing  the  ordinaiy  course  of  internal  affairs  than  the  most 
idiotic  of  footmen  or  slovenliest  of  housemaids.  And  if  ever  such 
a manual  is  composed,  the  writer  will  do  well  to  leave  religion 
and  morality  and  mental  culture  for  a more  convenient  occa- 
sion. It  is  all  very  well  for  advertisers  in  the  Decwd  to  ask  for 
cooks  of  sound  evangelical  principles,  and  truly  converted  scullions. 
The  most  fervent  piety  in  a servant  is  quite  compatible  with 
uncommonly  dirty  and  unpunctual  habits,  just  as  the  mechanical 
devotions  of  a master  are  no  preventives  against  gross  unreason- 
ableness and  impatience.  As  Samuel  Johnson’s  wife  said  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  with  reference  to  grace  before  dinner,  “ What  on 
earth  is  the  good  of  thanking  God  for  an  excellent  and  abounding 
repast  which  you  know  very  well  ymu  will  in  five  minutes 
denounce  as  filthy  and  uneatable  ? ” 


THE  TEUTONIC  NAME-SYSTEM.* 

Mr.  FERGUSON  has  here  got  together  the  results  of  a good 
deal  of  research,  which  are  rendered  nearly  useless  by  a 
confused  arrangement  and  by  a one-sided  attachment  to  a 
theory.  Like  many  other  theorists,  he  has  got  hold  of  half 
a truth.  It  is  imdoubtedly  ti'ue  that  we  must  go  to  old  Teutonic 
roots  for  nearly  all  the  nomenclature  of  Germany,  for  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  nomenclature  of  England,  and  for  a considerable 

* The  Teutonic  JVame- System  applied  to  the  Family  Names  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  By  Robert  Ferguson.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate.  1S64. 


element  even  in  that  of  France.  But  it  does  not  do  to  put  out  of 
sight  that  other  elements  exist  in  all  three  countries,  and  it  does 
not  do  to  approach  the  Teutonic  element  itself  in  the  reckless  sort 
of  way  in  which  Mr.  Ferg^usou  does.  A bare  possibility  is  with 
him  a probability ; a bare  probability  is  with  him  a certainty. 
Where  there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  a name  being  brought 
within  his  system,  he  catches  eagerly  at  it,  though  there  may 
be  chances  the  other  way  far  more  numerous  and  far  stronger. 
Again,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  chronology, 
no  idea  of  what  may  be  called  the  pedigree  of  words  and  names. 
If  a name  can  anyhow  be  brought  under  one  of  his  heads,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
the  parent  stock.  It  does  not  do  to  take,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  does, 
names  from  the  London  and  Paris  Directories,  and  to  begin  to 
explain  them  directly  by  old  Teutonic  roots.  So  to  do  is  mere 
guess-work ; the  intermediate  centuries,  with  their  intermediate 
forms,  must  be  carefully  gone  through  before  any  such  explana- 
tion can  be  put  forth  with  certainty.  Mr.  Ferguson  tells  us,  for 
instance : — 

There  is  a name  in  the  directory,  Siggs — it  has  no  very  distinguished 
sound,  and  its  owner  is  but  a worker  in  tin  plate — yet  it  is  older  than  the 
Sigimer,  and  the  Segimund  of  Tacitus.  Nibbs  and  Nobbs  are  not  names 
which  command  respect,  yet  they  are  probably  the  parents  of  the  Nibelungs 
renowned  in  German  song — of  the  courtly  Nevilles,  and,  according  to  a 
German  writer,  of  the  mighty  Napoleon. 

We  do  not  at  all  deny  that  Siggs,  as  a surname,  may  really  come 
from  the  old  root  sige  or  sieg,  which  we  see  in  Sigimer,  Sigmtmd, 
and  many  other  names,  Old-German  and  Old-English,  so  that 
Siggs  may  really  mean  “ the  conqueror.”  The  chance  that 
it  is  so  is  quite  strong  enough  to  put  one  on  the  scent ; but,  when 
we  think  of  the  way  in  which  names  are  knocked  about  and 
worked  together,  and  how  very  deceptive  are  all  mere  likenesses  of 
sound  or  spelling,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  certain  as  to  justify 
us  in  affirming  dogmatically  that  it  is  so.  And  if  Siggs  really  has 
something  to  do  with  Sige,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  comes 
directly  from  the  root  itself.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  is  a 
diminutive  form  of  Sigmund  or  of  some  other  name  formed  from 
Sige — that  Siggs,  in  short,  is  a name  of  the  same  class  as  Wills  and 
Gibbs.  For  we  assume  that  nobody  except  Mr.  Ferguson  ever 
doubted  that  Gibbs  came  from  Gilbert  (Gislebert)  and  not  from 
the  root  as  Mr.  Ferguson  (p.  285)  seems  to  think.  Again 
Nihhs  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  Nibelxmgen,  but  a man 
must  have  gone  mad  over  his  theory  before  he  can  think  that 
Neville  wodi  NoUe  (p.  1 51)  have.  Or  again,  none  but  a theorist 
would  bring  the  Christian  names  Emily  and  Emmeline  from 
the  Aniali,  and  add,  “ perhaps  the  Latin  Emilia  [sic]  may 
intermix.”  Emily  has  doubtless  got  confounded  with  the 
German  Amalia,  but  Emily  is  of  course  in  itself  simply 
yEmilia,  while  Emmeline  is  a diminutive  of  Emma.  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  etymology  does  just  rise,  though  not  very  much, 
above  that  of  a female  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  who,  remarking 
the  Oriental  custom  of  calling  a woman  after  her  son,  “ Mother  of 
John,”  &c. — the  Semitic  prefix  being  of  course  Am  or  some 
dialectic  form — asks  whether  this  may  not  be  the  origin  of  names 
like  Em-ma  and  Em-ily. 

The  truth  is  that  the  subject  of  surnames  is  a far  more  difficult 
one  than  that  of  Christian  names,  because  while,  in  both  cases, 
nothing  satisfactory  can  be  made  out  without  investigating  the 
history  of  each  name,  it  is  far  easier  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Christian  names  than  of  surnames.  Most  Christian  names  figure 
in  general  history,  and  it  is  not  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  docu- 
ments and  chronicles,  to  ti-ace  them  from  their  earliest  forms  to 
their  latest.  This  is  what  Miss  Yonge  has  attempted,  and 
has,  on  the  whole,  successfully  done.  The  same  may'  be  done 
with  equal  ease  with  a few  of  the  more  prominent  surnames, 
and  with  many  more  by  dint  of  a little  extra  research. 
But  these  classes  together  make  up  only  a veiy  small 
proportion  of  the  vast  mass  of  ciu'rent  surnames.  When 
you  simply  meet  a name  in  a Directory,  and  have  no  further 
evidence  as  to  the  history  of  the  family  or  of  any  other  family 
bearing  the  same  name,  to  guess  at  its  derivation  is  most  dan- 
gerous'. Mr.  Ferguson  tells  us,  quite  rightly,  that  the  most 
obvious  derivation  of  a name  is  not  always  the  truest,  and  that 
names  whose  meaning  seems  plain  to  everybody  often  really  come 
from  sources  which  nobody  would  have  thought  of.  But  it  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  obvious  derivation  can  never 
be  the  right  one  as  that  it  must  always  be  the  right  one.  Again, 
names  have  such  a tendency  to  be  corrupted  and  confounded  and 
mingled  together  that,  of  two  families  bearing  the  same  name, 
it  is  an  equal  chance  that  the  derivation  which  would  be  right 
in  one  case  would  be  wrong  in  another.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Ferguson  supposes  that  names  like  Warrener,  Warner,  &c.  have 
something  to  do  with  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  V.arini  or 
Werns,  and  that  Judkin  and  Judson  and  the  like  sort  come 
from  the  Jutes.  Now  here  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  Warrener 
(contracted  Warner)  is  simply  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the 
warren,  and  the  rare  surnames  Judkin  and  Judson  come  from  the 
rare  Christian  name  Jude.  Warner  and  Judkin  alike  fall  natu- 
rally into  recognised  classes  of  names,  and  Mr.  Ferguson’s  attempt 
to  connect  them  with  Werns  and  Jutes  is  utterly  far-fetched  and 
improbable.  At  the  very  outside,  names  like  Warner  and  Judkin 
are  not  likely  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  centmy,  and  by 
that  time  Werns  and  Jutes  were  utterly  forgotten.  So,  again,  the 
French  Loysel  is  obviously  the  same  as  oiu‘  Bird,  and  it  is  far- 
fetched and  improbable  to  connect  it  with  the  root  lezan  or  lesen. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  when  the  name  Loysel  already  existed  in 
the  sense  of  Bird,  some  other  name  of  difrerent  origin  may  have 
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got  confounded,  "with  it,  so  that  one  Loysel  family  may  have 
had  one  origin  and  another  family  another.  Still  Loysel  is  prima- 
rily Bird,  and  nothing  but  Bird,  while  it  does  not  seem  fp.  353) 
to  have  come  into  Mr.  Ferguson’s  head  that  it  could  he  Bird 
at  all.  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  short,  through  his  whole  hook,  never 
stops  to  think  of  the  history,  certain  or  probable,  of  any  name, 
or  of  the  age,  place,  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  introduced 
or  was  likely  to  be  introduced.  He  never  stops  to  weigh  the 
chances  of  a name  being  a name  of  trade  or  office,  a local  name, 
or  a patronj-mic.  If  he  can  anyhow  connect  it  with  any  old 
Teutonic  root,  ho  at  once  rushes  at  it,  despising  all  the  consider- 
ations which  soberer  scholars  are  accustomed  to  balance  against 
one  another. 

We  will  give  a few  specimens  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  way  of  dealing 
with  his  roots : — 

Of  the  same  meaning  I take  to  he  fil,  which  Forstemann  calls  “ a yet  un- 
explained root,  in  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  think  of  filu  (multus).” 
There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  difficulty  other  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  previous  case.  The  Saxon  form/ul  intermixes  in  a few  instances. 

SIMPLE  FORMS. 

Old  Germ.  Filla,  8th  cent.  English  Fill,  Filley,  File,  Full.  Mod.  Germ. 
FiUl.  French  Phily,  Fiala,  Feuille. 

DIMINUTIVES. 

Eng.  Fulleck — French  Filoeque.  Eng.  Filldn. 

PATRONYMICS. 

Old  German  FUing.  English  FilUng. 

{Baud,  hot,  pot,  messenger)  Old  German  Philihaud,  7th  cent. — Eng.  Filpot 
— French  Philippot,  Philippoteaux.  {Bert,  illustrious)  Old  German 
Filibert,  7th  cent. — English  Filbert — Mod.  Germ.  Filbert — French  Philibert. 
{Hard,  forti^  Eng.  Fullerd — French  Filard,  Feuillard.  {Hari,  warrior) 
Eng.  Filer,  Fillary — Fr.  Philery.  {Liub,  dear)  Old  Germ.  FiluliubjOth 
cent. — Eng.  Fullalove.  {Man}  Old  Germ.  Filiman,  9th  cent. — English 
JTleman— Mod.  German  Fielmann — French  Fillemin.  {Mar,  famous)  Old 
German  Filomar,  5th  cent.—  Eng.  Fillmer,  PhUlimore,  Fullmer  — Mod. 
Germ.  Fillmer.  {Hio,  thew,  thins,  servant)  Old  Germ.  Feletheus,  king  of  the 
Paigii,  5th  cent. — English  Filldew,  Feltoe,  Feltus,  Felthouse  ? Fieldhouse? 
(Gar,  spear)  English  Fullagar. 

Of  many  of  these  names  we  must  decline  attempting  any  explana- 
tion till  we  know  more  of  times,  places,  and  circumstances.  But 
it  is  passing  strange  that  Philpot  (in  its  various  forms  and  spellings) 
should  have  got  here.  Here  is  a case  where  the  most  obvious 
derivation  is  clearly  wrong ; Philpot  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  filling  of  pots.  The  slightest  etymological  tact  tells  one 
that  it  is  a French  diminutive  of  Philip,  one  of  a whole  class  like 
Wilmot,  Chariot,  and  others.  Mr.  Ferguson  oddly  enough  puts 
in  a note — 

Generally  assumed  to  be  a diminutive  of  Philip — which  may  be  the  case — 
the  French  having  several  similar  forms,  as  Robertefand  Henrequet. 

Elsewhere  (p.  41)  he  makes  Wilmot,  the  analogous  form  to 
Philpot,  come  from  “ Old  High  German  mot,  mod.  German  muth, 
courage.” 

Here  is  another  case : — 

From  the  Ang.-Sax.  soth,  true,  Eng.  “ sooth,”  of  which  the  Gothic  form 
would  be  sanths,  and  the  Old  High  German  sand,  (though  neither  of  these 
are  preserved,)  Forstemann  derives  the  stem  sand,  sants.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
sand,  messenger,  seems  a word  which  might  intermix,  and  which  indeed  in  some 
cases  I have  taken  in  preference.  Forstemann  includes  also  sod  as  a Saxon, 
and  sad  as  a West  Frankhsh  and  Lombard  form. 

SIMPLE  FORMS. 

Old  German  Sando,  Sadi,  8th  cent.  English  Sandoe,  Sandy,  Sant,  Santy, 
Sadd,  Sodo,  Soddy.  Mod.  German  Sand,  Sandt.  French  Sandeau,  Santi. 

DIMINUTIVES. 

Old  German  Sanzo,  9th  cent. — English  Sans,  Sands,  Sandys — Mod.  Germ. 
Santz  — French  Sance,  Sandoz.  Eng.  Sandell,  Santley — French  Sanzel. 
French  Sandelion. 

COMPOUNDS. 

{Hart,  warrior)  Old  German  Sandheri,  Santher,  8th  cent. — Eng.  Sander, 
Santer — Mod.  Germ.  Sander,  Santer — French  Sandre,  Santerre.  {Man} 
English  Sandman.  {Bic,  power)  Old  Germ.  Sandrih,  9th  cent.-,-French 
Santr}^  {War,  defence)  English  Sandwer.  {Ulf,  wolf)  Old  German 
Sandolf— Mod.  Germ.  Sandhoff. 

PHONETIC  ENDING. 

Eng.  Sanden,  Sodden.  Mod.  Germ.  Sanden. 

PHONETIC  INTRUSION  OF  r. 

{Hart,  warrior)  Old  Germ.  Sandrehar,  8th  cent. — French  Sandner. 

Santerre  may  or  not  be  from  the  obvious  sans  terre,  but  it  surely 
does  not  do  to  dogmatize  about  its  coming  from  a root  Sand.  To 
Sander  Mr.  Ferguson  again  adds  a note; — 

Most  of  the  English  writere  and  some  of  the  Geiman,  as  Pott,  make 
Sander  a contraction  of  Alexander. 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  book  is  printed  at  Carlisle ; he  himself  bears  a 
Scottish  name ; does  he  never  cross  the  border  ? Surely  every  one 
knows  that  Sander,  Sandy,  &c.,  in  a hundred  different  forms,  is  a 
contraction  of  Alexander  as  familiar  as  Willy  and  Billy  are  con- 
tractions of  William.  In  these  instances  there  is  that  sort  of 
perversity  which  is  only  found  in  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
book  clearly  proclaims  him  to  belong — that  of  clever,  half-educated 
men,  who  have  taken  up  one  branch  of  one  subject  till  their  hobby 
has  run  away  with  them  and  left  them  unable  to  see  more  than 
one  side  of  any  question.  Of  coiu’se  we  by  no  means  deny  that 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  collections  contain  many  hints  which  may  be  of  use 
to  a sound  scholar,  but  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  by  which  the  un- 
learned and  unstable  are  sure  to  be  led  astray. 

A few  violations  of  good  taste  are  more  indefensible  still.  Mr. 
Ferguson  should  at  least  have  learned  not  to  disfigure  a book 
of  this  sort  with  sensation  headings  to  the  chapters.  And  nothing 
can  be  said  for  two  such  passages  as  the  following : — 


Another  word  of  similar  meaning  is  tate  (Old  Norse  teitr.  Old  High  Germ. 
zeiz},  which  denote.s,  according  to  Mr.  Kemble,  “ gentlene.ss,  kindne.s.s,  and 
tenderness  of  disposition.”  Perhaps  something  of  cheerfulne.ss  may  enter 
into  the  sense,  the  Old  Norse  teitr  being  cxpre,ssed  by  “ hilaris.”  It  ivas  not 
unfrequent  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
common  among  the  Northmen.  There  are  rather  an  imusual  number  of 
churchmen  with  this  name;  thus, out  of  eleven  Northmen  called  Teitr  in 
the  Annales  Islandia:,  there  are  five — viz.  one  bishop,  one  prior,  one  deacon, 
and  two  priests.  We  might  almost  be  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  .some- 
times a name  of  endearment  bestowed  upon  a beloved  pastor,  to  the  super- 
seding perhaps  of  his  ordinary  name. 

SIMPLE  FORMS. 

Ang.-Sax.  Tata,  Minister  — Tata,  Pre,sbytcr  — Ethelbcrga,  “ othenvi.se 
called  Tate,”  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent — Tate,  Ilatte  Mss.  Cntt. 
Old  Norse  Teitr.  English  Tait,  Tate,  Tato,  Teat,  Tite.  French  Tctc, 
Tate. 

Upon  the  whole  tlien  it  will  be  seen  that  Tait  is  a very  good  name  for  a 
bishop.  And  there  is  a veiy  good  bishop  for  tlic  name.i 

So  again — 

Here  also,  probably  from  Old  Norse  sprcehlegr,  come  in  Sprakaleg,  brother 
of  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  Eng.  Sprccldey.  Also  perhaps  Eng.  Spurge 
and  Spurgeon,  the  nearest  form  to  which  seems  to  be  the  Sanse.  spurj,  to 
spout,  not  a bad  etymon,  by  the  way,  for  the  name  of  the  well-known 
preacher. 


CROWE  AND  CAVALCASELLE  ON  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.* 
{Second  Notice.} 

Having  briefly  indicated,  in  a former  paper,  the  singular 
course  of  Italian  art  during  the  comparatively  obscure  ten 
centuries  of  preparation,  we  may  now  ti’ace  the  first  period  of 
development.  This  is  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Florence.  Form,  sentiment,  and  dramatic  represen- 
tation are  the  elements  which  were  carried  onward  in  that  school — 
colour  keeping  a subordinate  place,  and  awaiting  its  honours  from 
Venice.  If,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Whewell,  we  divide  the  course 
of  art,  as  he  does  that  of  science,  into  periods  of  creative  activity, 
each  accompanied  by  a prelusive  epoch  and  an  epoch  of  deductive 
application,  we  might  speak  of  the  first  great  Florentine  painter, 
Cimabue,  as  the  prelude  to  Giotto.  Born,  in  1 240,  of  respectable 
arentage,  he  was  led  by  innate  taste  to  painting.  “ Surrounded 
y examples  which  are  the  evident  groundwork  of  his  style,  for 
he  did  not  issue  beyond  a certain  measure  from  the  rudeness  of 
his  age,  he  had  no  need  of  the  Greek  masters  who  ai’e  supposed 
to  have  taught  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Vasari  was 
right  in  affirming  that  Cimabue  was  the  best  painter  of  his  time, 
and  that  he  was  the  regenerator  of  the  art  of  his  country.”  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  conviction — in  spite,  also,  of  the  skill  with  which  his 
probably  extant  labours  have  been  sought  out  and  described  by  the 
authors — Cimabue  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  individually  known  to 
us,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries.  He,  still  remains,  what  he 
was  to  Vasari,  almost  half  a myth — as  a sort  of  giant  of  the  early 
days,  whose  work  is  carried  in  triumph,  like  the  spoils  of  Corinth 
before  Mummius,  surrounded  bj’’  the  festive  admiration  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  supposed  to  have  left  the  track  of  its  progress 
in  the  name  preserved  by  the  streets  of  Florence.  This  part  of 
the  legend,  although  revived  in  England  by  the  graceful  skill  of 
Mr.  Leighton  in  his  celebrated  “Procession  of  Cimabue,”  is 
discredited  by  fact.  But  the  “ Borgo  Allegri  ” pictm’e  itself 
happily  remains,  and  is  unquestionably — until  it  shares  the  fate  of 
the  contents  of  the  Accademie  of  Florence  or  Venice,  and  is  restored 
into  nothingness — one  of  the  most  precious  things  in  art.  What 
sort  of  work  is  this  starting-point  of  modern  religious  painting, 
still  hanging  in  Sta.  jllaria  Novella? 

In  the  face  of  the  Madonna,  the  admiring  beholder  might  praise  the 
.soft  and  melancholy  expres.sion  ; in  the  form  of  the  infant,  a certain  fresh- 
ness,  animation,  and  natural  proportion  ; in  the  group,  affection  but  too  rare 
at  this  period.  He  might  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  angels,  in  the  movement  of  the  heads,  and  in  the  elegance  -with  which 
the  hair  was  wound  round  the  cinctures,  falling  in  locks  on  the  neck.  He 
would  be  justly  struck  by  the  energetic  mien  of  some  prophets  ; above  all, 
he  would  have  felt  surprise  at  the  comparative  clearness  and  soft  hannony 
of  the  colours.  The  less  enthusiastic  spectator  of  the  present  day  will  admit, 
but  qualify,  this  praise.  In  truth,  a certain  loss  of  balance  is  caused  by  the 
overweight  of  the  head  in  the  Virgin,  as  compared  with  the  .slightness  of  the 
frame.  The  features  were  the  old  ones  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  softened, 
as  regards  the  expression  of  the  eye,  by  an  exaggeration  of  elliptical  form  in 
the  iris,  and  closene.ss  of  the  curves  of  the  lids.  The  nose  still  starts  from 
a protuberant  root,  is  still  depressed  at  the  end;  and  the  mouth  and  chin  are  still 
small  and  prim.  In  the  Saviour,  the  same  coarse  nose  will  be  found  united  to  a 
half-open  mouth  and  large  round  eyes,  and  the  features  will  be  considered  less 
infantine  than  masculine  and  square.  The  hands  of  both  Virgin  and  Child  will 
attract  attention  bj"^  the  thinness  and  length  of  the  finger.s,  their  wide  separa- 
tion as  they  start  from  the  palm,  and  by  joints  which  have  something  of  the 
lay  figure,  whilst  the  feet  are  similarly  defective.  In  the  angels,  the  absence 
of  all  true  notions  of  composition  may  be  considered  .striking.  Their  frames 
will  appear  slight  for  the  heads,  yet  their  movements  more  natural  and 
pleasing  than  hitherto.  From  the  date  of  this  altar-piece,  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Florentine  school  begins  to  develop  itself;  expands  later,  in  the  person 
of  Giotto,  to  reunite  in  Ghirlandaio  all  the  branches  of  its  progress  ; and 
finally,  to  culminate  in  the  greatness  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Leonardo  da  VincL 

A most  interesting  account  of  the  great  monumental  church — or 
rather  cliurches,  one  being  placed  over  the  other — at  Assisi,  follows. 
It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  united 
authors  hriug  close  reseaorch  into  fact,  and  able  judgment  of  art,  to 
throw  vivid  light  upon  some  dim  and  faded  chapter  of  human 
activity.  This  description  of  the  singular  old  sanctuary — one 
of  the  most  mediaeval  of  mediaeval  things  still  left  us  — makes 
us  again  long  for  a Ml  series  of  illustrations,  not  made  up  and 
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monotonized  in  style,  as  the  Arundel  Society’s  “ reproductions  ” 
have  latterly  often  been,  but  giving  the  endless  frescoes  of  the  shrine 
in  all  their  original  grimness  and  present  decay.  Here  the  genius  of 
Giotto,  born  in  1 276,  is  found  in  its  earliest  stage ; already  we  see 
that  determined  reference  to  nature,  that  aim  at  rendering  action 
and  expression,  that  wide  grasp  of  life,  not  only  in  its  monastic 
but  in  its  humorous  aspects,  which  were  to  mark,  throughout  his 
industrious  career  from  Padua  to  Naples,  the  works  of  this  first 
gTeat  master  of  modern  art.  Years  after  follow  the  thoughtful  and 
graceful  allegories  with  which  Giotto  decorated  the  lower  church 
of  Assisi : — 

These  allegoiies,  next  to  the  frescoes  of  the  upper  church  of  Assisi,  enable 
the  beholder  to  study  the  progress  which  Giotto  had  made  as  he  emerged 
from  adolescence  into  the  enjoyment  of  independent  life.  In  the  frescoes  of 
the  upper  churcli  of  Assisi  the  laws  of  composition  and  distribution  had 
already  been  successfully  developed.  The  space  had  been  judiciously  distri- 
buted, and  the  groups  were  bound  together  with  such  art  that  the  resulting 
lines  rrero  at  once  simple  and  grand.  Whilst  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  law  of  delineation  was  thus  ably  enforced,  other  maxims  had  not 
been  forgotten.  The  painter  explained  his  meaning  everywhere.  Not  a 
movement  but  suited  the  general  action  ; not  a figure  whose  character  was 
not  befitting  his  quality  and  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  the  scene ; not  a 
personage  whose  stature  was  not  well  proportioned,  whose  form  was 
not  rendered  with  intelligence  of  the  action,  the  nude,  and  even  of 
perspective.  Nor  was  the  latter  qu.ality  of  small  value  at  a time  when 
the  science  of  placing  objects  as  they  appear  in  life  was  not  ascer- 
tained in  any  way.  Even  the  forms  of  architecture  and  distances, 
though  they  still  remained  the  most  impei-fect  of  the  accessorial  parts  of 
painting,  had  been  so  improved  as  to  exhibit  at  least-  greater  nature,  taste, 
and  elegance  of  proportion  than  heretofore,  and  a purer  style  in  decoration 
and  ornament.  This  alone  would  point  to  Giotto  as  the- author  of  the  latest 
of  Hic  series  of  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  of  Assisi.  In  the  ceilings  of  the 
lower  church,  known  and  admitted  to  be  by  him,  they  are  to  be-  discerned, 
in  conjunction  with  a greater  facility  of  hand,  and  better  study  of.  nature. 
For,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  Giotto  improved  -with  every  year  of  his  ar- 
tistic life,  till  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Peruzzi 
Chapel  at  Florence.  But  in  one  direction  particularly  the  progress  of  Giotto 
was  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  upper  church 
of  Assisi  his  drawing  is  slightly  hard,  his  figures  tall  and  slender,  his  colour 
cold  in  general  tones,  somewhat  ravr  and  ill-fused.  In  the  ceilings  of  the  lower 
church  the  figures  gained  better  proportions,  more  nature  and  repose.  The 
extremities  rvere  less  defective,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  person. 
The  whole,  in  fact,  gained  hannony.  The  feeling  for  action  vehemently 
expressed  made  place  for  a quieter  and  truer  movement.  The  outlines,  no 
longer  hard,  detennined  the  forms  with  greater  accuracy.  The  di'aperies 
were  reduced  to  the  simplest  expression  by  tlie  rejection,  even  to  a fault,  of 
every  superfluous  or  useless  fold.  A spacious  mass  of  light  and  shade 
imparted  to  the  form  a relief  and  rotundity  which  had  long  been  absent. 
The  system  of  colouring  underwent  a considerable  change,  and  whilst  it 
gained  in  breadth  of  modelling  and  fusion,  preserved  a lightness  and  clearness 
equally  new  and  remarkable.  The  general  undertone,  instead  of  being  of  a 
dark  verde,  -was  laid  on  in  light  grey.  Over  it,  warm  colour,  glazed  with 
rosy  and  transparent  tints,  gave  cleaimess  to  the  flesh.  The  high  lights  were 
carefully  stippled  and  fused  without  altering  the  general  breadth  of  the 
masses.  Giotto,  in  fact,  founded  a ne-iv  law  of  colour,  and  entitled  the 
Florentine  school  to  assert  its  supremacy  in  this  respect.  In  a regular  and 
ever  progressing  sequence,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Masolino,  Angelico,  and 
Masaccio,  and  at  last  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  carried  the 
art  of  colouring  in  fresco  to  perfection.  Raphael,  though  he  surpassed  all 
others  in  most  qualities  of  art,  remained  behind  the  pure  Tuscan  school  in 
this ; whilst  in  the  quality  of  chiaroscuro  the  master  of  all  in  the  sixteenth 
century  w^as  Correggio.  In  the  hands  of  Giotto,  art  in  the  peninsula  became 
entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of  Italian,  for  in  composition,  form, 
design,  expression,  and  colour,  he  gave  it  one  uniform  stamp  of  originality 
in  progress,  an  universal  harmony  of  improvement. 

Giotto  is  then  traced  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  through 
his  extant  vrorks  in  Home,  in  the  Podesta  Chapel  of  Florence, 
in  the  well-known  series  at  Padua,  the  less  famUiar  but  maturer 
and  nobler  frescoes  at  Santa  Croce  (in  artistic  value  how  much 
above  the  frightful  modern  monuments  over  which  Byron  has 
thrown  the  illusive  halo  of  his  genius !)  to  Naples — where  his 
great  Sta.  Chiara  picture  may  he  still  seen  amidst  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  of  a furniture  shop.  Thus  it  is  that  Italy,  whilst  a Court 
job  piles  up  in  Turin  the  tawdry  Bersaglieri  and  sprawling  al- 
legories of  M.  Maroebetti,  honours  her  great  artist — 

Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  oscura ! 

Finally,  we  have  the  famous  “ Campanile,”  or  at  least  as  much  of 
it  as  may  have  survived  the  “restoration,”  so-called,  which  in 
1854  we  saw  in  active  operation  upon  the  corpua  vile  of  Giotto. 

Next  follow  the  Giotteschi,  who  soon  “reduced  what  in  him  was 
art  to  the  dimensions  of  a trade.”  But  some  better  men  do  honour 
to  the  illustrious  master.  Such,  in  sculpture,  is  that  Andrea  di 
Pontedera  who  modelled  the  gates  of  Dante’s  “bel  San  Giovanni  ” 
from  Giotto’s  designs ; in  which,  “ in  all  its  vigour,  and  with  a 
purely  Italian  character,  statuary  disclosed  itself,  free  from  the 
mannerisms  or  deficiencies  of  Niccola  or  Giovanni  ” of  Pisa.  And 
such,  in  Giotto’s  own  art, was  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  the  greater  name  of 
Orcagna,  whose  works  have  been  subjected  in  the  book  before  us  to 
a searching  investigation,  one  of  the  endless  corrections  of  popular 
errors  which  distinguish  these  volumes.  Our  authors  give  reasons 
here  for  attributing  the  famous  frescoes  of  the  Pisan  “Holy 
Field  ” to  the  Lorenzetti  of  Siena,  by  one  of  whom  we  have  a 
truly  magnificent  allegory  still  remaining  in  the  town  hall  of  that 
interesting  little  city.  But  the  careful  and  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
Siennese  school — Duccio,  Simone  Martini,  wrongly  called  Meimni 
hy  Yasai'i,  and  the  rest— with  the  singular  introduction  of 
Giotto’s  style  into  Venice  by  Antonio  Longiii  (a  name  long  after 
again  illustrated  by  the  delightful  Milanese  engi’aver),  we  must 
pass  over,  and  return  to  the  Athens,  as  Florence  may  be  truly 
called,  of  early  Italian  art. 

Here,  the  second  great  period  of  development  is  marked  by 
Masaccio  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  his  pre- 
decessor Masolino.  A flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  these  painters, 
whose  uncertain  story  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  puzzling  pro- 


))lems  in  the  annals  of  art.  One  can  hardly  believe,  till  he  reads 
these  pages,  how  completely  the  carelessness  of  Vasari,  copied  by 
a hundred  successors,  had  obscured  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
men  just  named.  Beginning  from  a sure  basis  of  fact  in 
Masolino’s  signed  frescoes  at  Olona  near  Milan,  M.  Cavalcaselle 
annuls  bis  right  to  the  glories  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  at  Florence, 
which  are  proved  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  greater  Masaccio. 
Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  latter’s  paintings  at  Rome,  and  to 
the  Florentine  series  that  so  long  served  as  a school  to  later 
artists : — 

Masaccio  here  reveals  in  the  fullest  measure  his  grasp  of  the  maxims  which 
Giotto  had  declared.  But  whilst  he  thus  worthily  closes  a great  period,  he 
opens  a new  one.  One  hand  unites  him  to  Giotto ; the  other  is  extended  to 
Raphael. 

We  have  now  reached  that  memorable  epoch  when  the  antique 
influences,  foreshadowed  by  Niccola  Pisano,  were  to  revive  in 
Italy,  and  tbence  overspread  tbe  whole  of  Eiu-ope.  On  more  than 
an  allusion  to  this  change,  momentous  beyond  all  others  since 
Christianity  arose,  pregnant  with  gain  and  with  loss  to  humanity, 
we  cannot  here  venture.  The  course  of  the  so-called  “ n.laHsical  ” 
element  (perhaps  the  clumsy  adjective  may  not  ill  represent  the 
strange  half-Roman,  half-Hellenic  eclecticism  which  charac- 
terized Italian  .cultivation  for  two  centuries)  is  traced  by  our 
authors  through  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Gccelli,  and  Ghiberti, 
whose  “ Gates  ” are  criticized  with  a just  union  of  admiration  for 
the  grace  of  their  design,  and  censure  on  the  false  direction  of  their 
style.  We  compared  above  Athens  to  Florence ; but  Florence, 
we  are  often  reminded,  is  Athens — with  a difference.  We 
can  hardly  find  a trace  of  such  false  direction  in  the 
higher  and  more  evenly  balanced  Athenian  taste.  Andrea 

del  Castagno  marks  a further  advance  in  the  rather  coarse 
realism  which  the  many  new  impulses  at  work  in  art  tended  to 
generate  in  Florence.  Our  authors  clear  him  of  the  murder  of 
Domenico  of  Venice,  so  long  one  of  the  legends  of  painting,  by 
this  simple  proof— Domenico  outlived  bim  four  years.  Yet  this 
story--a  story  about  fifty  years  old  at  his  own  birth — is  told  by 
Vasari  with  a gravity  and  a circumstance  which  have  since  im- 
posed upon  the  world.  So  history  is  written ! — and  so,  we  may 
add,  it  is  rewritten.  A similar  revenge  is  in  store  for  Mr. 
Browning’s  favourite.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  whose  memory  our  new 
and  better  Vasari  clears  from  the  imputations  which  have  so  long 
furnished  a text  for  that  silly  criticism  of  sentimentalism  which, 
covers  its  multitude  of  blunders  under  tlie  name  of  Religion. 

Oil-painting  comes  in  with  the  Peselli,  Pollajuolo,  and  Baldo- 
vinetti  — artists  who,  according  to  our  authors,  carried  on  the 
realistic  school  of  Florence  into  a development  which  might  be 
called  rather  sculpturesque  than  pictorial.  The  mighty  Ver- 
rocchio is  the  crown  of  this  tendency  in  art ; Da  Vinci,  formed  in 
his  manner,  by  uniting  it  with  spiritual  feeling-,  rendered  himself 
one  of  the  few  complete  artists  of  the  world.  The  Florentine 
system  again,  in  the  hands  of  Ghiriaiidajo,  found  another  mode 
of  complete  development,  more  in  accordance  with  the  fl-im  of 
Giotto  and  of  Masaccio.  We  add  the  lucid  and  able  summary  of 
our  authors : — 

We  now  pass.to  the  consideration  of  the  -works  of  a man  -whose  life  forms, 
like  that  of  Giotto,  one  of  the  great  landmarits  in  the  history  of  Floi-entine 
art.  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  -was  a painter  whose  energy  and  creative  power 
contemned  the  mere  practice  of  painting  altar-pieces,  and  -whose  grasp  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  art  enabled  him  to  conceive  and  carry  out  greater 
creations.  Unequal  to  Masaccio  or  even  to  Fra  Filippo  in  the  power  of 
charming  hy  brightness  or  richness  of  tone.  Ire  first  claimed  attention  by  his 
intelligence  of  grand  and  decorous-  la-ws  of  composition.  His  strongly 
tempered  mind,  braced  with  a nerve  equal  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  -was 
above  the  artifices  of  colour,  and  he  doubtless  considered  them  second  to  the 
science  of  distribution  and  of  form,  and  calculated  to  fetter  his  iuclinatioa  for 
expressing  on  large  surfaces  and  with  great  speed  the  grand  conceptions  of 
his  genius.  In  these  conceptions,  fruits  of  long  study  and  careful  thought, 
he  aimed  at  embodying  all  the  essential  elements  conducive  to  a perfect 
unity.  That  unity  he  had  found  in  Giotto,  and  strove  with  such  success  to 
emulate,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the  body  of  the  edifice  whose 
first  stone  had  been  laid  almost  two  centuries  before  by  that  successful  artist. 
Yet  he  might  have  struggled  to  the  goal  in  vain,  had  he  not  taken 
for  a guide  in  his  pictorial  manhood  the  works  of  one  who  had  given  proof, 
during  a career  too  short  tor  his  contemporaries  but  long  enough  for  his 
fame,  that  he  possessed  the  noblest  faculties.  Ghirlandajo  studied  attentively 
and  fruitfully  the  masterpieces  of  Masaccio  at  the  Carmine,  taking  from  them 
the  grand  qualities  of  decorum,  dignity,  and  truth.  Nor  would  his  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success  had  he  neglected  the  lessons  taught 
hy  another  class  of  men,  the  bias  of  whose  thought  and  the  tendencies  of 
whose  research  had  resulted  in  great  gain  to  the  various  branches  of  then- 
art.  He  gathered  and  harvested  for  subordinate  use  the  experience  of  archi- 
tects, of  students  of  perspective,  of  form,  of  proportion,  and  light  and  shade, 
and  leamt  to  apply  the  laws  of  chiaroscuro  to  the  human  frame,  and  to  the 
stiU  life  that  surrounds  it.  Without  adding  anything  specially  to  the  total 
amount  of  experience  acquired  by  the  eft'orts  of  successive  researches,  he 
garnered  the  -\vhole  of  it  witliin  himself,  and  combined  it  in  support  and 
illustration  of  tlie  great  maxims  which  he  had  already  treasured  up,  and  thus 
conduced  to  the  perfection  of  the  masculine  art  of  Florence,  which  culminated 
at  last  by  the  joint  energy  and  genius  of  himself.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Raphael, 
and  Michael  Angelo. 

Many  distinguished  names,  especially  that  of  Angelico  and 
the  later  religious  school  of  Florence  and  Umbria,  have  been 
of  necessity  passed  over  in  our  brief  sketch.  To  those  who  -wish 
to  trace  tbe  story  in  its  fulness  we  commend  the  volumes  of 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ; and  we  have  only  to  repeat,  in 
conclusion,  that  whether  in  power  and  discrimination  of  criticism^ 
or  in  coUeetion  of  important  and  interesting  facts,  the  book  is  the 
richest  mine  of  information  upon  Italian  art  which  has  been, 
opened  to  us  for  many  a long  day. 
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KEBBEL’S  ESSAYS  UPON  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.* 

IN  these  days,  when  periodical  literature  plays  so  important 
a part,  much  of  the  thought  and  argument  which,  years 
ago,  would  have  sought  to  inliuence  public  opinion  in  some 
more  formal  way,  naturally  finds  its  channel  of  communication 
in  the  newspaper,  review,  or  magazine  article.  To  refuse  a writer, 
therefore,  the  liberty  of  republishing,  even  if  it  were  not  a mani- 
fest injustice  to  him,  would  be  an  error  in  political  economy  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  allowing  capital  to  lie  idle.  Indeed,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  the  practice  of  reprinting,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  literature.  A book  published 
in  this  way  undergoes  a healthier  discipline  than  if  it  had  remained 
nine  years  in  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  author*,  according  to 
the  old  precept.  It  has,  like  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters, 
stood  in  the  porch  and  taken  its  chance  of  criticism  from  all 
comers.  Periodical  literature,  top,  will  be  a gainer  by  the  extra 
care  which  a writer  will  bestow  upon  articles  intended  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  are 
ostensibly  produced. 

It  is  not  exactly  on  these  grounds  that  Mr.  Kebbel  justifies  the 
volume  now  before  us.  His  object,  he  says,  was  rather  to  test 
the  value  of  his  own  ideas,  by  submitting  them  to  the  only 
kind  of  scrutiny  that  can  be  considered  really  efiective.”  But, 
although  the  modesty  of  the  author  will  not  allow  him  to 

set  up  a claim  on  the  score  of  the  merits  of  his  Essays,  no 

one  who  reads  them  with  any  degree  of  attention  will,  we 
think,  deny  that  both  in  manner  and  matter  they  make  out 

an  irreproachable  title  to  all  the  honours  of  publication  in 

the  collected  form.  One  virtue  in  particular’,  which,  though  not 
all-sufficient,  is  nevertheless  a “ sweet  virtue  ” in  a political  essay, 
they  possess  in  a marked  degree.  They  are,  throughout,  moderate 
in  tone  and  tolerant  of  adverse  opinion,  not  from  any  want  of  firm- 
ness in  the  author’s  convictions,  but  rather  because  he  is  naturally 
one  of  those  “ faire-spoken  men  ” that  Bacon  recommends  as  being 
good  for  “ perswasion.”  On  some  temperaments  the  study  of 
olitics  acts  as  an  irritant.  In  Mr.  Kebbel’s  case  it  may  not  have 
een  required  to  soften  his  manners,”  but  it  has  certainly  “ not 
permitted  them  to  be  fierce.”  In  fact,  he  illustrates  to  some  ex- 
tent what  ho  says,  in  one  of  his  essays,  about  the  beneficial  effect  of 
party  influences  on  the  individual.  The  discipline  that  is  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  party  tends  to  promote  toleration  of  adverse  opinions. 
A man  is  compelled  to  forego  his  pet  crotchets,  as  a soldier  in  the 
ranks  has.  to  give  up  his  own  ideas  about  what  is  becoming  and 
. graceful  in  the  way  of  dress  and  attitude.  He  is  obliged  in  some 
degree  to  sink  his  individuality,  and  to  talie  a broader  view  of 
politics  than  that  suggested  by  his  own  likings  or  dislikings.  The 
opinions  and  theories  of  the  amateur  have  always  something  per- 
sonal in  them,  while  to  the  drilled  and  disciplined  politician  politics 
become  a contest  between  principles,  not  an  antagonism  between 
persons,  as  the  guerilla  of  political  warfare  would  have  them. 

The  essay  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  English  parties,  showing  the  stages  by  which  they  have  arrived 
at  their  present  state.  Mr.  Kebbel  counts  three  distinct  phases. 
During  the  first,  the  point  at  issue  was  the  comparative  danger  of 
a disputed  succession  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a Popish  prince  on 
the  other.  During  the  second,  the  battle-field  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  the  Tories  seeking  to  recover  as  much  as  the  Revo- 
lution had  left  untouched,  the  Whigs  resisting  a reaction  which 
they  thought  dangerous  to  the  Constitution.  During  the  third,  the 
struggle  shifted  gradually  from  the  prerogative  to  the  ground  of 
the  national  institutions ; and  we  are  now,  he  considers,  in  the 
fourth  phase,  the  prerogative  having  dropped  out  of  the  quarrel 
altogether,  and  institutions  having  become  the  sole  battle-ground 
of  parties.  In  this  case  there  is  little  left  to  modem  Toryism  of 
the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  party  beyond  the  name,  and 
the  Tories  are  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Whigs.  The 
latter  party,  Mr.  Kebbel  roundly  asserts,  are  in  these  days  “ a sheer 
anachronism.”  Their  old  function  as  the  opponents  of  prerogative 
is  at  least  dormant,  while  their  new  one  as  popular  Reformers 
has  been  worked  out : — 

From  this  point  of  view  [he  says]  they  remind  ns,  rather,  of  Temple  Bar, 
which,  once  a real  protection  to  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  has  now  become 
an  intolerable  obstruction  to  traffic.  It  is  venerable,  but  it  is  a nuisance. 

Hence  his  grievance  against  Macaulay.  Regarding,  as  he  does,  the 
modem  Whig  as  a kind  of  political  dodo,  unaccountably  preserved 
while  his  structure,  habits,  and  functions  all  belong  to  a past  age, 
he  cannot  imderstand  a man  like  Lord  Macaulay  holding  by  the 
Whig  traditions  to  the  last,  against  his  own  instincts.  In  fact,  he 
was  a Whig  against  light.  In  theory,  “ he  was  as  sound  a Con- 
servative as  Lord  Lyndhurst  or  Mr.  Henley.  His  political  prin- 
ciples were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Burke’s.  Nature  had 
made  him  a Conservative,  but  accident  had  made  him  a Whig.” 
Ml’.  Kebbel  is  not  inclined  to  place  Macaulay  in  the  very  highest 
rank  as  a critic.  His  distinguishing  characteristics  in  that  capacity, 
he  thinks,  were  sense  and  clearness — “ sense  to  see  those  plain  truths 
which  critics,  in  their  search  after  profundity,  too  often  miss ; and 
that  clearness  of  mind  which  made  him  sure  of  what  he  meant 
himself,  and  able  to  convey  it  to  others.”  In  this  respect  he 
points  out  a very  curious  similarity  between  Macaulay  and  Dr. 
Johnson  as  to  their  mode  of  criticism,  which  he  illustrates  by  com- 
paring the  well-known  criticism  of  Robert  Montgomery’s  poems 
with  that  of  Johnson  on  Gray’s  “ Ode  to  a Favourite  Cat.”  As  far 
as  similarity  of  style  goes,  in  this  particular  instance  the  com- 
parison holds  good.  But,  as  regards  the  critical  powers  of  the  two 

* JEssays  upon  History  and  Politics.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel.  London  : Chap- 
man & Hall.  1864. 


men,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  Johnson  misused  his  strength 
when  he  came  down  in  that  heavy  common-sense  way,  like  a 
Nasmyth  hammer  on  a nut,  upon  a playful  trifle  carelessly  thrown 
off  by  such  a man  as  Gray ; while  Macaulay,  having  to  deal  with 
the  sheer  nonsense  of  a man  who  never  wrote  anything  but 
nonsense,  had  no  choice.  The  stuff  before  him  was  too  flabby  and 
incoherent  for  the  exercise  of  criticism  properly  so  called.  Nor  do 
we  think  Mr.  Kebbel  altogether  right  in  the  construction  he  puts  on 
Lord  Macaulay’s  remarks  on  “ correctness  ” in  poetry.  All  that 
Macaulay  meant  was  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  idea — ^which, 
though  now  pretty  well  exploded,  certainly  did  prevail  to  a great 
extent  thirty  years  ago — that  the  school  of  poetry  of  which  Rope 
may  be  considered  the  type  had  the  monopoly  of  correctness,  and 
that  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  of  the  poets  of 
the  present  century  are  not  correct,  because  in  them  conformity  to 
rules  is  subordinate  to  the  development  of  the  creative  power. 

As  to  Macaulay’s  position  in  English  literature,  Mr.  Kebbel 
thinks  it  will  be  all  the  higher  when  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 
an  historian ; — 

Of  these  four  volumes  of  bold  and  brilliant  declamation,  we  may  well  say 
that  they  are  beautiful,  they  are  magnificent,  but  that  they  are  not  history. 
Yet,  as  with  the  actual  exploit  of  war  to  which  those  words  allude,  so  with 
the  marvellous  works  to  which  we  have  applied  them,  the  mistake  is  for- 
gotten while  the  glory  endures.  Macaulay  will  bo  read,  quoted,  and 
honoured  long  after  his  aspersions  of  great  men,  and  misstatements  of  im- 
portant truths,  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  When  he  ceases  to  be  regarded 
as  a sound  historian,  he  will  be  all  the  more  loved  as  a delightful  author  ; 
and  the  memory  of  his  errors  will  perish  when  they  have  lost  the  power  to 
mislead. 

An  historian,  or  rather  school  of  historians,  of  a very  different 
stamp  from  Lord  Macaulay,  forms  the  subject  of  another  essay. 
The  work  specially  referred  to  is  Mr.  Charles  Khight’s  Popular 
History  of  England;  but  Mr.  Kebbel’s  remarks  are  directed  rather 
at  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  than  at  the  book  itself,  and  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that,  while  he  takes  Mr.  Itmight’s  History 
to  task,  he  has  his  eye  on  a far  greater  offender,  the  Child’s 
History  of  England  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  The  objections  he 
urges  against  writers  of  this  sort  of  history  are,  in  the  first  place, 
their  proneness  to  represent  the  country  ns  having  been  always 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed, 
the  one  seeking  to  preserve  their  liberties,  the  other  to  crush 
them  — a view  of  history  which  has  so  little  in  fact  to  support  it 
that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  the  moment  a 
man  sits  down  to  write  something  “ popular,”  he  begins  to  think 
of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  and  the  haughty  baron  and  the  humble 
peasant,  who  have  been,  in  a rough  way,  the  types  of  society  time 
out  of  mind.  His  second  objection  refers  to  a much  more  innocent 
weakness  — the  excessive  jubilations  of  these  writers  over  the 
material  progress  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Speaking  of  Mr, 
Knight’s  enthusiasm  in  this  direction,  he  says  : — 

He  is  like  one  who  takes  his  child  into  a banker’s  strong  room  to  see  the 
sovereigns  tossed  about  with  a shovel ; and  we  can  fancy  him  regarding 
those  poor  devils,  our  ancestors,  with  the  same  kind  of  pity  that  a kind- 
hearted  alderman  would  feel  for  the  man  who  had  never  tasted  green  fat. 
The  pity  is  perfectlj'  sincere,  but  coupled  with  a vague  kind  of  notion  that, 
after  all,  such  a man  must  be  more  or  less  a viUain,  or  he  would  have  had 
green  fat. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  essays  on  the  political 
and  historical  positions  of  leading  statesmen  in  this  and  the  last 
century^  and  those  on  Pitt,  the  Grenvilles,  Canning,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  taken  as  a whole,  epitomize 
in  a most  readable  form  the  political  history  of  the  last  seventy 
years.  The  essay  on  Mr.  Disraeli  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  book  as  one  which  no  Conservative  gentleman’s  library  should 
be  without.  It  is  an  able  and  eloquent  review  of  that  gentleman’s 
services  to  the  party — services,  Mr.  Kebbel  says,  “ such  as  hai’dly 
any  other  living  statesman  could  have  performed.” 

While  commending  the  honesty  and  ability  of  these  essays,  wo 
must  not  do  them  the  injustice  of  omitting  a word  of  commendation 
for  a minor  virtue — the  style  in  which  they  are  written.  Mr. 
Kebbel  has  that  command  over  his  pen  which  enables  him  to 
write  without  any  straining  after  brilliancy  or  eflect,  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  in  c^uiet  classical  English.  Indeed,  we  suspect 
he  is  somewhat  ot  a disciplinarian  in  this  matter.  The  only 
instance  in  which  we  can  perceive  anything  like  a display  of 
temper  on  his  part  is  when  he  has  to  deal  with  Mr.  Carlyle, 
History  written  in  the  style  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great 
seems  to  irritate  him  a little,  though  he  cordially  acknowledges 
the  dramatic  power,  pictiiresqueness,  humour,  and  real  kindliness 
of  heart  that  shine  through  the  pages  of  that  wayward  book. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

TITHE  first  volume  of  the  official  account  of  the  Prussian  expe- 
JL  dition  to  Japan*  loses  much  of  the  interest  it  would 
otherwise  have  possessed  through  appearing  after  the  similar 
publications  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
The  narrative  of  one  Japanese  embassy  is  very  much  like  that  of 
any  other;  the  explorers  are  introduced  to  much  the  same  objects 
of  inspection  and  contemplation,  derive  much  the  same  impressions 
from  them,  and  have  the  same  story  to  relate  of  polite  evasion  and 
incorrigible  chicanery.  So  far  as  the  interests  of  Prussian  com- 
merce were  concerned,  the  expedition  might  as  well  have 
remained  at  home;  but  the  real  object  of  giving  the  national  flag 
an  airing  was  happily  accomplished,  and,  if  the  record  of  the 

* Hie  Preussische  Expedition  nach  Ost-Asien.  Each  amtlichen  Quellen. 
Bd.  I.  Berlin  : Decker.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
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voyage  presents  tlius  far  no  feature  of  especial  interest,  it  is  at  any 
rate  creditable  to  tbe  diligence,  discrimination,  and  narrative 
feculty  of  tbe  writer.  By  much  tbe  most  interesting  portion  of 
tbe  work  is  tbe  bistorical  introduction  — a mere  condensation, 
indeed,  of  matter  already  in  print,  but  pregnant  with  cmious  facts, 
and  bigbly  suggestive  to  tbe  pbilosopbic  student  of  bistory. 
Japan  offers  tbe  almost  imiqire  spectacle  of  a nation  left  to  itself 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  permitted  to  develop  its 
institutions  in  its  own  way.  Tbe  result  bas  been  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  tbe  original  framework  of  society  in  all  essential  respects. 
Material  progress  bas  been  imaccompanied  by  any  corresponding 
jirogress  in  ideas  ; tbe  old  dynasty  bas  lost  its  authority,  but  the 
maxims  of  administration  remain  unaltered;  new  religious  sys- 
tems have  been  introduced,  but  they  subsist  harmoniously  along 
with  tbe  old.  To  conceive  a parallel  case,  we  may  suppose  that 
Carausius  bad  succeeded  in  founding  a Romano-Britisb  king- 
dom, and  transmitting  it  to  his  successors;  that  throughout 
the  middle  ages  tbe  sea-girt  realm  bad  proved  tbe  ark  of  the  Latin 
language  and  institutions ; and  that  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  fortunate 
soldier  bad  come  down  into  tbe  nineteenth  century  with  Consuls 
and  Senators,  Augurs  and  Flaniens,  tbe  rites  of  tbe  Vestals 
and  tbe  jurisprudence  of  Ulpian.  Japan  has  witnessed  no 
such  phenomena  as  the  decay  of  a vast  social  system,  tbe  rise  of 
another  on  its  ruins,  and  tbe  gradual  transformation  of  this  into 
something  irnlike  either.  Tbe  same  intensely  feudal  and  aristo- 
cratic system  has  subsisted  since  tbe  dawn  of  Japanese  history ; 
there  are  no  indications  of  anything  like  a democratic  movement, 
such  as  Buddhism  in  India.  Indeed,  Buddhism,  so  liberal  in  its 
origin,  appears  to  have  accommodated  itself  perfectly  to  tbe 
aristocratic  despotism  of  Japan ; otherwise,  tbe  Buddhists,  now  so 
numerous,  would  have  experienced  tbe  fate  of  tbe  Christians,  who 
were  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  so  long  as  the  inevitable 
results  of  their  doctrine  were  not  discerned,  but  ruthlessly  exter- 
minated as  soon  as  its  incompatibility  with  Japanese  institutions 
became  manifest.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  from  their  point  of 
view,  tbe  Japanese  rulers  could  not  well  have  acted  otherwise.  Tbe 
Buddhists  bad  been  content  to  rely  on  tbe  moral  superiority  of 
their  religion ; the  Christians  looked  to  foreign  aid,  and  were  fast 
establishing  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Tbe  writer  of  tbe  introduction 
to  this  work  bas  compiled  a very  interesting  resume  of  these 
transactions,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Japanese  annals  in  general.  They 
are  principally  records  of  civil  strife,  sufficiently  disastrous  to  indi- 
viduals, but  involving  no  question  of  principle,  and  exercising  no 
disturbing  influence  on  tbe  old  order  of  things.  This  would  not 
have  been  tbe  case  if,  as  in  Europe,  there  bad  been  a middle  class 
capable  of  proflting  by  tbe  weakness  of  tbe  nobles,  after  these  bad 
exhausted  themselves  by  their  contentions. 

Armin’s  Mexico  * * * * § is  a compilation  executed  with  true  German 
thoroughness.  It  contains  an  ample,  but  by  no  means  prolix, 
accormt  of  everything  of  interest  relating  to  the  country — its 
history  ancient  and  modern,  the  stupendous  and  enigmatical 
remains  of  its  extinct  civilization,  its  population,  physical  featoes, 
and  productions.  The  work  is  most  admirably  and  profusely 
illustrated,  and  is  probably  the  best  compendium  extant  of  in- 
formation on  Mexican  matters.  The  compiler  does  not  appear 
very  sanguine  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s  ability  to  regenerate 
the  semi-savages  he  has  xmderiaken  to  govern. 

Wiese’s  work  on  Prussian  schools  f is  another  compilation  of 
the  most  exhaustive  character  and  of  very  considerable  importance. 
It  is  an  official  report,  prepai'ed  by  authority  of  the  Government, 
comprehending  a mass  of  statistical  information  respecting  the 
history  and  management  of  every  college  and  grammar-school  in 
the  kingdom.  This  embraces  the  endowments  of  the  various 
institutions,  the  cost  and  method  of  instruction,  the  qualifications 
and  salaries  of  the  masters,  the  government  regulations  respecting 
them,  the  number  of  the  scholars,  and  the  occupations  followed 
by  those  who  have  left  school.  It  is  intended  to  publish  a similar 
volume  every  five  years.  The  official  character  of  his  labours,  of 
course,  precludes  Dr.  Wiese  from  offering  any  criticisms  on  the 
ractical  working  of  a system  unimpeachable,  no  doubt,  in  theory, 
lit  carried  out  by  pedantic  officials  in  the  interest  of  a retrograde 
Government.  If  we  may  judge  from  a recollection  of  his  volume 
on  English  public  schools,  he  would  probably  admit  that  education 
may  be  overdone  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  China. 

No  parturient  mountain  ever  produced  a more  ludicrously  dimi- 
nutive mouse  than  the  German  invasion  of  France  in  1 7 9 2 . f It  was 
an  Herculean  labour  reversed ; for  the  infant  serpent  of  revolution 
proved  far  too  strong  for  the  adult  demigod  of  legitimacy.  The 
mortifying  tale  is  clearly  and  fully  told  by  Captain  Renouard,  in 
a narrative  occasionally  too  technical  for  unprofessional  readers. 
The  causes  of  failure  lie  to  a certain  extent  on  the  surface — the 
late  time  of  year  when  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  provisions,  the  exceptional  unhealthiness  of 
the  season,  the  undue  reliance  on  the  co-operation  of  the  French 
royalists,  and,  above  all,  the  weakness  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  indecision  of  his  general.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  indeed 
an  able  commander,  who  usually  discerned  the  best  com’se  of 
action  ; but  he  seldom  possessed  sufficient  force  of  character  to  cany 
it  out  in  the  face  of  any  energetic  opposition,  and  wasted  his 
powers  in  the  grudging  execution  of  plans  repugnant  to  his 

* Das  hejitige  Mexiko.  Von  T.  Annin.  Leipzin : Spamer.  London : 
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better  judgment.  But,  after  all,  the  real  cause  lay  in  the  in- 
competence of  old  generals  and  statesmen  to  contend  with  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  which  was  to  them  what  gunpowder  was  to  an 
Aztec,  or  what  an  Englishman  is  to  an  Oriental  — a novel  pheno- 
menon, inexpressibly  disagi-eeable,  inconceivably  formidable,  and 
totally  unintelligible. 

By  1813  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  exhausted  itself  for  the 
time  being,  and  another  force,  equally  potent,  if  more  temperate — 
the  ardour  of  patriotism  — animated  those  who  had  once  so  feebly 
contended  with  it.  The  German  War  of  Liberation  affords  a 
noble  subject  for  the  historian,  to  which  the  late  General  Heller* 
has  been  able  to  make  some  acceptable  contributions.  By 
much  the  most  important  of  these  are  a series  of  letters 
written  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  generalissimo 
during  the  campaign  of  1814.  They  seem  to  have  been 
published  with  the  design  of  exalting  the  Prince’s  military 
character,  which,  however,  they  leave  much  as  they  found  it.  It  is 
clear,  on  his  own  showing,  that  he  was  altogether  a second-rate 
man,  terribly  afraid  of  Napoleon,  and  who  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  left  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  exceedingly 
averse  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  speaks  with  unfeigned  horror  of 
the  “ childish  fuiy  ” of  Blucher  and  Gneisenau.  So  late  as  the 
end  of  March,  “ he  cannot  see  through  the  mist.”  He  accuses 
Wellington  of  neglecting  the  general  interest,  and,  certainly  with 
more  reason,  observes  no  measure  in  his  language  respecting  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden — “the  wretched  behaviour  of  this 
rascally  Bernadotte ! ” On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  these 
letters  is,  that  the  success  of  the  allies  was  largely  owing  to 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  vacillating 
purpose  was  for  once  kept  steady  by  his  ambition  to  enter  Paris 
as  a conqueror. 

According  to  the  generally  trustworthy  authority  of  the  most 
recent  French  biographical  dictionaiy,  J.  F.  Beichardt  f was  only 
distinguished  as  a composer  by  his  dexterity  in  appropriating  and 
re-arranging  the  ideas  of  others.  The  question,  therefore,  arises, 
why  he  should  have  a biography  in  two  thick  volumes,  one  pub- 
lished, the  other  announced.  We  can  find  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  left  a bulliy  autobiographical  fragment  behind  him  which 
the  editor  considers  it  necessary  to  finish  on  the  same  scale.  A 
much  shorter  memorial  would  have  served  the  pui-pose  much 
better,  and  would  not  have  been  unwelcome,  for  Reichardt’s  cha- 
racter was  not  devoid  of  interesting  traits.  He  belonged  to  a rare 
type  of  musicians — those  who  can  afford  to  be  independent  of  pa- 
tronage, and  who  cultivate  their  art  en  grands  seigneurs.  Haughty, 
resolute,  ostentatious,  he  reminds  us  not  a little  of  Gluck;  he  waa 
a politician,  an  epicure,  a man  of  the  world.  The  Court  would 
have  seemed  his  proper  sphere,  but  for  his  dangerous  freedom  of 
speech ; he  directed  the  Berlin  Opera  for  many  years,  till  he  differed 
with  his  Prussian  Majesty  respecting  the  French  Revolution,  and 
lost  his  place,  as  was  but  reasonable.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  the  occasional  mention  of  distinguished  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Kant,  Klopstock,  Gluck,  and  Emanuel  Bach. 
There  is  a beautiful  description  of  the  latter  at  the  piano.  Kant, 
we  are  told,  took  more  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  than 
strictly  became  a philosopher,  but  to  hear  him  talk  on  such 
occasions  was  to  obtain  a full  reply  to  the  query,  si  un  Allemand 
pent  avoir  de  V esprit.  Next  to  music,  Gluck’s  principal  pursuit 

was  speculation  in  the  funds,  which  he  prosecuted  with  great 
success. 

The  first  part  of  an  eighth  edition  of  Tischendorf ’s  New  Testa- 
ment X lies  before  us,  and  appears  to  be  a great  improvement  even 
upon  the  last.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  editor  has  been 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  additional 
manuscripts,  including  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  the  aid 
of  which  he  undertakes  to  restore  the  text  as  it  existed  in  the 
second  century. 

The  second  volume  of  Hefele’s  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Arche- 
ology § is  chiefiy  made  up  of  short  pieces,  and  contains  nothing 
equal  in  compass  or  in  importance  to  most  of  the  articles  in  the 
first.  They  mostly  refer  to  liturgical  minutiae,  and  present  the 
fruits  of  immense  erudition  in  a very  agreeable  form.  The  writer 
is  the  same  whose  History  of  Councils  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Keble  and  “Angli- 
canus.” 

An  essay  on  Plotinus  |1  is  the  work  of  an  admirer  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  but  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to 
view  him  as  an  isolated  thinker,  without  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  his  epoch.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  presents  a singular  parallel  to  the  partial  reaction  of 
our  own  age  in  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholicism.  In  both  cases, 
the  light  of  an  expiring  system  leapt  up  higher  than  ever  for  a 
moment,  and  then  relapsed  into  total  obscurity.  The  undue  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  what  was  once  great,  and  must  ever  remain 
venerable,  provoked  men  of  chivalrous  impulses  to  come  forward 
in  its  defence.  They  were  so  far  wiser  than  their  opponents  that 

* Erinnerungen  aus  den  Freiheitskriegen.  Von  F.  Heller  von  Hellwald. 
Herausgegeben  von  Ferdinand  von  Hellwald.  Stuttgart : Cotta.  London  : 
Asher  & Co. 

f Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt,  sein  Leben  und  seine  musikalische  Th'dtig- 
heit.  DargesteUt  von  H.  M.  Schletterer.  Augsburg : Schlosser.  London : 
Asher  Sc  Co.  , 

I Novum  Testamentum,  Graece.  Eecensuit  Constantinus  Tischendorf. 
Editio  Octava.  Lipsise : Winter.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

§ Beitr'dge  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  Archuologie  und  Eiturgik.  Von  Dr. 
C.  J.  Hefele.  Tubingen : Laupp.  London  : Nutt. 

II  Ueber  Leben  und  Geistesentwic/ielung  des  Plotin.  Neu  Platoniscke 
Studien.  Von  Dr.  A.  Kichter.  HaUe : Schmidt.  L«ndon  : Asher  & Co. 
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they  could  perceive  the  original  greatness  of  the  old  system,  and  so 
far  wiser  than  their  fiiends  that  they  no  less  discerned  the  necessity 
of  a reconstruction.  Hence  Plotinus’s  resolution  of  mythology 
into  allegory,  and  Dr.  Newman’s  discovery  that,  when  religion  is 
concerned,  corruption  means  “development.”  But  the  restora- 
tion satisfied  nobody,  for  while  criticism  saw  that  it  was  a com- 
promise with  the  exigencies  of  an  uncomfortable  position, 
conservatism  preferred  even  the  old  ruins  to  a castle  in  the  air. 
Whatever  was  really  vital  in  the  ancient  belief  was  assimilated 
by  its  successor,  and  the  attempted  renovation  remained  a barren 
monument  of  ingenuity,  capable  at  most  of  here  and  there  exciting 
the  enthusiasm  of  a stray  admirer. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  a beautiful  edition  of  Plato’s 
Symposium,  published  at  Bonn  * * * §,  and  two  essays  on  modern  philo- 
sophers. A pamphlet  on  Schopenhauer  t is  more  readable  than 
such  worlis  usually  are,  being  filled  with  good  hearty  abuse  of  the 
deceased  sage.  Hieronymus  Hirnhaim  J was  a Silesian  philosopher 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  biographer  regards  him  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  sceptical  school,  from  his  disparagement  of 
metaphysical  speculation  and  his  bitter  complaints  of  the  vanity  of 
science.  The  practical  conclusions  he  deduced  were,  however,  the 
reverse  of  Hume’s,  for  he  was  a devout  Catholic,  with  a strong 
tinge  of  mysticism,  and  a tendency  to  Jansenism.  This  little 
monograph  is  executed  with  great  neatness. 

Wuttke’s  Christian  Ethics  § is  a dry,  formal  treatise,  except  so 
far  as  its  contents  are  of  an  historical  character.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a useful  book  of  reference  for  clergymen  and  lecturers. 
We  must  be  content  with  a bare  reference  to  a work  on  English  ||, 
and  another  on  general.  Jurisprudence.^  A selection  from  the 
.Archives  of  Lubeck  ** * * §§  seems  to  contain  much  of  interest  both  to 
the  jurist  and  the  historian  of  commerce;  but  the  rugged  uncouth- 
ness of  the  antiquated  text  is  likely  to  keep  both  at  bay  till  they 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  philologist. 

If  the  place  of  Herr  Elze’s  Life  of  Scott  ft  already  occu- 

pied, it  will  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  Geiman  literature.  No 
biographer  subsequent  to  Lockhart  can  do  much  more  than  con- 
dense him ; but  there  is  a wrong  as  well  as  a right  way  even  of 
making  an  abridgment,  and  Herr  Elze  has  made  his  in  a way  that 
evinces  the  fullest  control  over  his  materials.  The  great  deficiency 
of  the  book  is  the  subordinate  place  allotted  to  literary  criticism — 
an  unheard-of  failing  in  a German  biography  of  a man  of  letters. 
The  writer  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  English  aflairs  in 
general,  but  his  disparaging  mention  of  the  Lake  poets  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  only  knows  them  by  hearsay.  A more  ludicrous 
mistake,  and  a pregnant  warning  of  the  danger  of  that  “ general 
knowledge”  which  a judicious  Oxford  definition  identifies  with 
“ particular  ignorance,”  is  the  description  of  our  modern  sensation 
literature  as  “ a species  of  composition  cultivated  by  immarried 
ladies,  as  Miss  Braddon,  Miss  Mulock,  and  Miss  Kavanagh  ( !)  ” 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  most  creditable,  and  it  cannot 
but  be  gratifying  to  Englishmen  to  find  the  story  of  a great 
countryman  narrated  with  such  carefulness  and  evident  zeal. 

Another  publication  bears  witness  to  the  warm  interest  which 
Byron’s  writings,  unduly  depreciated  here  of  late  years,  continue 
to  excite  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a translation  of  such  of  them  as, 
in  Herr  Gildemeister’s  f J opinion,  have  established  their  claim  to 
permanence  by  the  test  of  more  than  half  a century,  and  which  com- 
prise fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  translation  is  in  general 
excellent,  terse,  vigorous,  and  peculiarly  successful  in  satirical  and 
humorous  passages,  such  as  the  persifiage  of  English  institutions  in 
“ Beppo,”  and  the  imprecatory  eloquence  of  the  seamen  in  the 
“ Island.”  The  ti-anslator’s  principd  fault  seems  to  be  a propen- 
sity to  embellish  his  origind.  Thus,  in  the  description  of  the 
interrupted  ball  at  Brussels,  “ Paladinen  ” are  fetched  all  the  way 
from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to  produce  nothing  like  the  impression 
of  Byron’s  simple  phrase  “brave  men”;  and  “Donnerschliinde”  is 
an  equally  feeble  and  pompous  rendering  of  plain  cannon.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  version  is  a great  success,  and  another 
brilliant  instance  of  the  amazing  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the 
German  language.  The  two  volumes  akeady  published  contain 
“Childe  Harold,”  and  most  of  the  metrical  romances.  “Don 
Juan,”  “Manfred,”  “Cain,”  “Heaven  and  Earth,”  “Sardana- 
palus,”  and  a selection  of  the  best  lyrical  poems,  are  to  follow. 

Eromethea  § § is  a phenomenon  grievously  misplaced  in  this 


* Platonis  Symposium,  Edidit  Otto  Jahn.  Bonnae  : Marcus.  London : 
Nutt. 

+ Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Von  R.  Haym.  Berlin : Reimer.  London : 
Asber  & Co. 

J Hieronymus  Hirnhaim.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  phihsophisch- 
theologischen  Cultur  in  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Yon  Dr.  C.  S.  Barach. 
Wien  : Braumiiller.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Handbuch  der  Christlichen  Sittenlehre,  Von  Adolf  Wuttke.  Bd.  I. 
Berlin : Wiegandt  nnd  Grieben.  London : Williams  & Norgate. 

I Englisches  Privatrecht.  Von  J.  I.  Gundermann.  Tubingen:  Laupp. 
London : Williams  & Norgate. 

^ Her  Civilprozess  des  gemeinen  Bechts  in  yeschichtlicher  Entwickelung. 
Von  M.  A.  von  Bethmann-Hol weg.  Bd.  i.  Bonn:  Marcus.  London: 
Nutt.' 

**  Hie  alteren  Liibeckischen  Zunftrollen.  Herausgegeben  von  C.  Wehrmann. 
Lubeck  : Aschenfeldt.  London  : Nutt. 

it  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Von  Carl  Elze.  2 Bde.  Dresden  :'Ehlermann. 
London : Williams  & Norgate. 

it  Lord  Byron's  Werke.  Uebersetzt  von  Otto  Gildemeister.  Bde.  i,  2. 
Berlin ; Reimer.  London  ; Nutt. 

§§  Promethea,  Carmen  in  quo  Hisputatur  de  Optima  Eruditi  Vitce  Soda. 
Scripsit  C.  R.  S.  Peiper.  Leipsic : Fleischer.  Loudon : Nutt. 


degenerate  age,  being  a Latin  poem  in  twenty-five  books— -not  too 
many  either,  considering  that  it  treats  de  omnibus  rebus  et  ^uihusdam 
aliis.  It  is  probably  unique  among  its  class  as  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Lucretius,  and  is,  we  trust,  equally  unique  as  an 
example  of  arrant  prose  and  excruciating  versification.  It  has 
probably  afforded  a store  of  harmless  amusement  to  the  author, 
who  seems  to  be  a good,  simple  man. 

Edmund  Iloefer’s  Altermann  Eyke*  is  entitled  to  the  first  place 
among  the  numerous  novels  that  lie  before  us,  not  on  account  of 
any  pecidiar  merit  as  a work  of  art,  but  as  an  elaborate  and 
apparently  accurate  picture  of  life  in  a German  mercantile 
town  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  habitual  stiffness  and 
prolixity  of  a German  novel  are  here  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  solemn  and  old-fashioned  society  delineated, 
and  the  laborious  minuteness  of  the  execution  reminds  us,  not 
impleasantly,  of  the  Dutch  pictures  to  which  most  of  us  are 
indebted  for  our  clearest  conceptions  of  guilds  and  burgomasters. 
The  old  Altermann  himself  is  a most  solid  piece  of  painting,  and 
the  manner  in  which  seemingly  contradictory  traits  of  character 
are  harmonized  in  him  shows  fine  perception  and  considerable 
originality.  Gottfried  Kinkel\  is  also  interesting  as  a delineation 
from  the  life.  How  far  it  is  founded  on  fact  we  do  not  know,  but 
that  it  is  so  to  a considerable  degree  is  apparent  from  its  agreement 
with  the  published  biographies  of  Kinkel,  which  have  been  so 
extremely  liberal  in  imparting  information  usually  reserved  for 
posterity  as  to  leave  the  novelist  little  room,  and  less  occasion,  for 
the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculty.  Peregrin\,  a polemical 
novel,  declamatory  and  mystical,  is  the  work  of  a lady  who  has 
long  outlived  her  once  considerable  reputation.  Two  or  three  tales 
sufficed  to  exhaust  the  slender  capital  of  thought  with  which 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  commenced  her  literary  career,  and  her  later 
works  are  but  a monotonous  reiteration  of  ideas  degraded  into  plati- 
tudes. But  though  the  old  geniality  is  gone,  the  old  imwholesome 
excitement  continues  unabated.  The  very  names  of  the  personages 
are  redolent  of  hyper-ideality — J ustina,  Alaric,  Columba,  Heliade. 

Vier  Junker  §,  by  George  Hesekiel,  is  a tolerably  readable 
novel,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  collections  of  short  tales  by 
Otto  Muller ||  and  Leopold  Komperti].  German  fruit  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  bear  transplantation  to  England  and  back  again. 
Herr  Beta’s  **  samples,  at  aU  events,  are  not  remarkable  for  flavour, 
■with  the  problematical  exception  of  one  tale  which  we  should  be 
almost  certain  of  having  seen  before  in  English  were  not  its  originality 
vindicated  by  the  mention  of  St.  Duncan's  Church.  The  last  part 
of  the  book  is  a chapter  on  English  domestic  life,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  uses  of  adversity  have  proved  very  sweet  to  the 
majority  of  the  German  exiles,  whom  we  may  regard  as  country- 
men on  the  principle,  Ubicunque  bene  vivitur,  ibi  patria. 


* Altermann  Byhe.  Eine  Geschichte  aus  dem  Jahre  1806.  Von  Edmund 
Hoefer.  Berlin  : Janke.  London : Asher  & Co. 

t Gottfried  Kinkel.  Historische  Novelle.  Von  R.  Fidus.  Cottbus : 
A.  Heine.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

X Peregrin.  Ein  Roman.  Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn-Hahn.  2 Bde.  Mainz: 
Kirchheim.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

§ Vier  Junker.  Roman.  Von  George  Hesekiel.  3 Bde.  Berlin : Janke. 
London  : Asher  & Co. 

II  Erzahlungen  and  Charakterbilder.  Von  Otto  Muller.  2 Bde.  Berlin  : 
Janke.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

^ Gesciichten  einer  Gasse.  Novellen.  Von  Leopold  Kompert.  2 Bde. 
Berlin  : Gerschel.  London  : Asher  & Co. 

**  Hevtsche  Friichte  aus  England.  Erzahlungen  and  Erlebnisse.  Von  H. 
Beta.  2 Bde.  Leipzig : Gruno'w.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 


The  Westminsteb  Peat. — In  our  notice  of  the  performance  in  our 
last  Number  {December  17)  toe  inadveidently  asked  Chremes  to 
reconsider  his  conception  of  some  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  his  part. 
For  Chremes  read  Phormio. 


TO  coeeeseondents. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Sattjedat  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

♦ 

pEYSTAL  PALACE.  — General  TOM  THUMB’S  LAST 

RECEPTION,  Saturday,  December  24,  at  Half-past  Three.  Palace  well  wormed  and 
lighted  up. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE.— This  Dav,  Saturday.— JUVENILE 

^ ENTERTAINMENT  and  PROMENADE.*  Last  Apncarance  of  General  TOM 
THUMB,  his  Wife  CMra.  STRATTON),  Miss  MINNIE  WARREN,  and  Commodore 
NUTT. 

2.0  to  3.0— Private  Reception  in  the  Large  Room  adjoining  the  Egyptian  Court,  during  which 
the  infant  Daughter  of  the  General  and  Mrs.  Stratton  will  be  present. 

3.0  Public  Reception  in  the  Concert  Room,  at  which  the  Geneml,  Mrs.  Stratton,  Miss 

Warren,  and  the  Commodore  wilt  give  a Juvenile  Entertainment  in  various  characters. 

Christmas  Fancy  Fair  and  Bazaar. 

Palace  warmed  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  at  dusk  for  Afternoon  Promenade  during  Mr. 
Coward’s  Organ  Performance. 

Admission,  Half  a Crown;  Children^  One  Shilling;  Guinea  Season  Tickets  free* 
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H-EEAT  ATTEACTION  for  the  HOLIDAYS.  — Commodore 

^ NUTT  and  MINNIE  WARREN  will,  on  Boxinp-day  and  during  the  Holidays,  hold 
THREE  GRAND  LEVEES  at  St.  James's  Hall— viz.  Eleven,  Tliree,  and  .Eight  o’clock. 
They  will  appear  in  each  Levee  in  a variety  of  Songs,  Dances,  Duets,  &c.,  and  at  the  Eleven 
o’clock  Levee  they  will  appear  in  the  Identical  Costume  w'orn  by  them  at  the  Marriage  of 
General  Tom  Thumd.  The  Commodore  and  Miss  Minnie  will  be  drown  from  their  Residence 
to  and  from  the  Hall  in  their  Miniature  Carriage  by  Four  of  the  Smallest  Ponies  in  the  World, 
a Present  from  General  Tom  Thumb— Admission,  Is.  and  2s.;  Reserved  Stalls,  3s.  Children 
under  Ten  half-price  in  2s.  and  3s.  places. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION,  120  Pall  Mall.— The  Twelfth 

> ' Annual  Exhibiticn  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by  Living  British  Artists  is  NOW 
OPEN,  from  9.30  A. M.  to  5 p.m. — Admission,  Is.;  Catalogue,  6d. 

•ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Albemarle 

-tL  ^ Street.  W.-ProfessorFRANKLAND  will  deliver  a Course  of  SIX  LECTURES  on  the 
Chemistry  of  a Coal,  on  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  next  ensuing;  commencing 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  at  Three  o’clock.— Subscription,  for  this  Course,  One  Guinea  (lor  Children 
under  Sixteen  Half  a Guinea);  for  all  the  Courses  of  Lectures,  Two  Guineas. 

Dec.  24, 1864. H.  BENCE  JONES,  Hon.  Sec, 

"TtR.  T"YNDALL,  E.R.S.,  will  commence  a Course  of  EIGHT 

LECTURES  on  ELECTRICITY,  on  Wednesday,  December  28,  at  Eight  o’clock  p.m., 
to  be  continued  on  the  Evenings  of  the  29th  and  30th,  and  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
January,  l8t>5 — Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street.  5s.  for  the 
whole  Course. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

QT.  AIDAN’S  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  BIRKENHEAD. 

Pafron-His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
Frindpal-The  Rev.  JOSEPH  BAYLEE.  D.D. 

Lent  Term  begins  January  25,  1865— Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

RILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilbiirn,  London, 

N.W.  Prmcipa?— Mr.  GEORGE  OGO,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 
lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a first-class  Education- 
Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General ; and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  : the 
School-rooms,  DIning*room,  Lavatory,  and  DormUories  lofty  and  spacious*  The  Easter  Term 
commences  January  18 — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Principai,. 

XrENSINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  39  Kensington 

Square,  W. 

Head  ifdsfcr— FREDERIC  NASH,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of  the  Ncilghernr  High  School ; 
assisted  by  E.  V.  WILLIAMS,  Esq..  B.A.  Oxon.  ; W.  HUGHES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  King’s 
College,  London ; Mons.  E.  SAFOLIN,  M.A.  Paris  ; and  others. 

Tuition  Fees— in  the  Classical  Division,  12  guineas  per  aunum ; in  the  English  Division 
(French  included),  9 guineas  ; in  the  Preparatory,  6 guineas. 

A few  Boarders  are  received  at  X48  per  aunum ; under  Nine  years  of  age,  £42.  Prospectuses 
on  application. 

QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

hurst, Kent— .ffearfJ/asier,  Rev.  J.  D.  KINGOON,M.A.,of  Trinity  College, Cambridge. — 
This  School  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  the  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  will 
prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Professions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Civil  Pursuits.— For 

Sarticulars,  apply  to  the  Hbad-Mastbr,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  oommeucc  on 
anuary  21,  1865. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

ALDENHAM  SCHOOL,  near  Watford,  Herts.- The  new 

Buildings  will  be  readyafter  the  Christmas  Holidays.  There  are  Eight  Exhibitions  and 
Sixty  Foundation  Scholarships Address,  Rev.  A.  Lbehak,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

RRANCE.— ST.  GERMAIN-en-LAYE  SCHOOL.  — 

Lord  BROUGHAM.  — This  School  is  carrying  out  on  a limited  scale  the  system 
of  International  Education  expounded  in  the  Report  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
iCuropean  Association  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages,  by  the  Head-Master, 
I rofessor  Brandt,  and  published  in  the  Constitutionnel  ” of  August  13,  1864.  The  object  in 
<icw  is  twofold.  First— to  afibrd  the  means  of  acquiring  a complete  practical  knowledge  of 
Living  Languages.  Second— to  combine  the  study  of  them  with  sound  Classical  Studies  and  with 
special  preparation  for  the  Examinations  which  in  the  Four  principal  Countries  of  Europe  give 
ailmlssion  to  the  different  Professions.  The  School  receives  but  Thirty  Resident  Pupils,  boys 
under  Fourteen  years  in  the  first,  pupils  above  that  age  in  the  second  division— For  Prospectus 
apply,  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to  the  Hrao-Mastcr,  89  Rue  de  Foissy,  St.  Germain-en*Layo,  near 
Paris;  or  in  London,  at  Mr.  Maurice’s  Offices,  14  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

•pDUCATION.  — The  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE, 

in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (established  1848'),  combines 
the  advantages  of  Continental  Resilience  with  a sound  Classical  and  English  Education.  Th^ 
French  and  German  taught  by  Native  Professors.  Preparations  for  Civil  Service  and  other 
Competitive  Examinations.  Extensive  Playground,  Cricket-field,  with  large  Swimming-bath 
and  Gymnasium.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principals. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater. 

PrirtcipaZ— Rev.  Canon  FREW,  M.A. 

At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  EXPEDITIOUSLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  prepared  for 
the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Direct  Commissions,  and  also  for 
IJic  Universities.  Since  the  opening  of  this  Establishment,  September  1861,  TWENTY-TWO 
of  its  Pupils  have  succeeded  in  passing,  several  having  obtained  high  places.- For  Terms,  Ac., 
apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  as  above. 

INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India 

Civil  Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  Prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL, 
12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up.  — Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Candidates, 
Terms,  &c.,  to  A.  D.  Sprakgb,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 


pIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  are 

prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King's 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Seeretaru- 


•WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  LINE,  the  UNIVER- 

. » SITIES,  and  the  CIVIL  SERVICE.-EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above 
by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBERTS,  M. A., late  Fellow  of  Cor.  Ch.  Coll.  Cam.;  late  Mathematical 
and  Classical  Professor  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe;  'and  late  Assistant  Examiner  of 
Direct  Indian  Cadets,  and  of  Candidates  by  Competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Engineer  Corps. 
Address,  l^v.  G.  R.  Roberts,  Croydon,  S. 

■WOOLWICPI,  SANDHUEST"  tlie  ARMY  Direct,  and  the 

V » CIVIL  SERVICE.— The  Rev.  C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Wrangler  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  prepared  nearly  300  Pupils  for  the  above  Examinations,  will,  on 
application,  send  a Prospectus  of  Terms  and  other  Information.— Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 


■WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

^ * SIGNS A Cambridge  il.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 

PUPILS.— Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dobnst,  near  Windsor. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A CAMBRIDGE  M.A.,  assisted  by  a High  Wrangler  and  other 

Experienced  Masters,  receives  EIGHT  RESIDENT  PUPILS,  References  to  Parents 
of  Pupils  who  have  Passed.— 6 Angell  Terrace,  Brixton. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  for  Sandhurst, 

Woolwich,  Direct  Commissions, &c.  are  PREPARED  by  A.  D.  Spranob.M.A.,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W— References  to  upwards  of  200  Gentlemen  who  have  been  successful. 


'T'HE  Rev.  THOMAS  GWYNN,  M.A,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford  (late 

Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College),  has  VACANCIES  for  a few  Boys  from  the 
ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  years,  lo  be  prepared  for  Marlborough  College  or  the  other  Public 
Schools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Moster  of  Marlborough 
College  ; the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itohenstoke  Vicarage,  Alrcsford,  Hants  (late  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford) ; the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  Rector  of  Callington,  Cornwall. 
Inclusive  Terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  Annum — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  T. 
Gwynn,  Candover  Park,  Micheldever  Station,  Hants. 

NAVAL  CADETSHiS^  | 

’[('DUCATION,  in  preparation  for  Naval  Examination. — 

EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTABLISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southaea.  More  than  700 
Pupils  have  entered  H.M.'s  Service— For  every  information,  address  Dr.  SpicKBRNBLL.as  above. 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  Public  Schools,  Univer- 

* sitics,  and  Competitive  Examinations,  by  TWO  GRADUATES  of  great  and  successful 
Experience  in  Tuition.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  In  every  respect  those  of  a Private 
Family— Address,  M.A.,  Elmfleld  House,  Kiiburn»N.Wt 


pHE  Rev,  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1852),  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN  for  the 
Universities  and  Orders.  Two  Vacancies Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  his 

College,  who  has  several  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 
reading  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Army,  will  have  Vacancies  at  Christmas— 
Address,  in  the  first  instance,  R.  P.,  4 Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


pO  PARENTS  GOING  OUT  to  INDIA.— A Clergyman  and 

his  Wife,  residing  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Hampshire,  are  desirous  of  having 
the  Charge  of  ONE  or  TWO  YOUNG  CHILDREN  to  Bring  up  and  Educate  with  their  own. 
High  References  can  be  given,  and  will  be  requiied— Address,  in  the  first  instance.  Rector, 
caie  of  Messrs.  Jacob  & Johnson,  Winchester. 


A GRADUATE  of  Oxford  (B.A.  1864)  desires  an  Engagement 

as  PRIVATE  TUTOR.  A Non-resident  Engagement  preferred— Address,  Graobate, 
eare  of  Messrs.  Slatter  & Rose,  Booksellers,  Oxford. 


A YOUNG  LADY,  lately  returned  from  Paris,  wishes  to  place 

herself  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS  iiva  Gentleman’s  Family.  She  is  competent  to 
teach  the  various  Branches  of  English,  French  conversationally  and  grammatically.  Crayon- 
drawing, Music  to  Beginners,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Latin.— Address,  Y.  Z.,  59  Hemingiord 
Road.N. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  Ireland.— The  PROFESSORSHIP  of 

MATHEMATICS  in  the  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK,  being  novr  vacant.  Candidates 
for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretory,  Dublin. 
Castle,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  16th  January  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  tho  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
Duties  immediately  after  his  Appointment. 

Dublin  Castle,  December  15,  1864. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLUB.— The  Committee  wiU  Elect,  on 

-L  or  before  Febmary,  ONE  HUNDRED  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS.  Gentlemen  who 
have  been  Educated  at  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  We.stminster,  or  Winchester  ore 
alone  Eligible.— Apply  to  the  Secretary  , 17  St.  James’s  Place,  S.W. 


^T'O  OXFORD  GRADUATES. — An  Opportunity  of  Associating 

himself  with  a Graduate  of  the  Sister  University  in  a bond  fide  undertaking,  may 
shortly  present  itself  to  an  Oxford  Man  of  Ability,  who  can  command  Capital,  and  who 
intends  to  devote  himself  to  School  Work— Address,  infir^t  instance,  to  K.  C.  K.,  7 Whitehall. 
Communications  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 


"PARTNERSHIP. — ^Wanted,  .^10,000  Additional  Capital,  in  a 

large  and  lucrative  Wholesale  Business  in  the  City.  Partnership,  or  not,  as  may  be 
arranged.  Principals  and  their  Solicitors  only  treated  with — Address,  A.P.,  by  letter  only, 
care  of  Messrs.  Terrell,  Chamberlain,  & Blake,  Solicitors,  30  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

lyrONEY.  — £10,000. — immediate  ADVANCES  are  MADE 

Officers  in  the  Army  and  others,  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  by  a Private  Gentleman, 
upon  Note  of  Hand,  Life  Interests, Reversions,  Legacies,  Land,  Houses,  or  other  Property. 
Interest,  5 percent.— Address,  A.  B.,  6 Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

rpo  BOOKSELLERS  and  STATIONERS,  Wholesale,  Retail, 

“L  and  Export— An  experienced  ASSISTANT,  with  Fourteen  years’  practical  knowledge 
of  Books,  Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery,  Foreign  Goods,  &c.  is  open  to  an  Engagement  (in  Town, 
Country,  or  Abroad)  as  CONFIDENTIAL  ASSISTANT  or  MANAGER.  Age  Twenty-nine; 
Unmarried.  Highest  Testimonials— Address,  Y.  R.,  core  of  Messrs.  Nelson  & Sons,  Publishers, 
S9  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

C^HRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Please  to  Buy  from  the  Stock 

of  Tables,  Eiogeres,  Chairs,  Bookstands,  Carriage  Stools,  Toy  Bricks,  &c..  also  Brushes 
of  every  kind  made  at  the  BOYS’  HOME  for  UNCONVICTED  DESTITUTE  BOYS. 
An  Illustrated  List  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  the  Master,  Serjeant  Rayubnt,  44  Eustoo. 
Road,  N.W. 

rpHE  COMMITTEE  of  the  BOYS’  HOMES  INDUSTRIAL 

-L  SCHOOLS,  Euston  Road  and  East  Barnet,  earnestly  solicit  DONATIONS  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work  during  the  coming  Winter.  These  Homes  accommodate  Eighty 
Boys,  Destitute,  but  never  convicted  of  Crime,  who  are  here  rescued  from  Starvation  and  Crime, 
Lodged,  Clothed,  Fed.  and  trained  to  honest  Industry. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  by  post,  on  application  to  tho  Master,  Serjeant  Rayment, 
44  Euston  Road,  N.W. ; or  to 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  //on.  SKretary. 

the  BOYS’  HOMES,  44  and  46  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  and 

Chuieh  Eatm,  East  Barnet,  N.,  for  DESTITUTE  BOYS  NOT  CONVICTED  of 
CRIME. 

Fresident-T^e  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Certified  by  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  thankfully  received  by  the  Master,  at  the  Home,  44  Euston 
Road,  N.W.  ; by  Messrs.  CouttsA  Co.,  Bunkers,  57  Strand;  or  by 


44  Euston  Road,  N.W. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  BELL,  Hon.  Secretary. 


■RRITISH  HOME  for  INCURABLES,  Clapham  Rise,  S. 

-Ll  Patroness— H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  WALES. 

„ , (Messrs. BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  & CO.,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C.;  and 
Bankers  {Messrs.  COUTTS  & CO.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 

This  Institution  provides  for  the  hopelessly  incurable  either  a Home  for  Lift,  with  every 
domestic  comfort  and  medical  attendance,  or  an  Annuity  of  £20. 

Its  benefits  arc  intended  more  particularly  for  those  who  have  formerly  been  in  prosperity. 
The  BOARD  most  earnestly  SOLICIT  AID  iu  behalf  of  this  most  valuable  Charity,  and 
invite  the  Public  to  visit  the  Home;  it  is  accessible  by  rail  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
Victoria  Stations  in  about  Twenty  minutes.  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.  Patients  admitted  on 
payment.  Full  particulars  and  Forms  of  Applications  may  be  obtained  from 

Offices,  73  Cheapside.  EDWD.  WEAVER,  5ecrc<ariy. 

"tTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Sudbeook  Park,  Rich- 

J--i-  mond  Hill.  Surrey— Physician,  Dr.  EDWARD  LANE, M.A.,M.D.  Edin. Univ. — For 
the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  Agents— Air,  Exercise, 
Water. and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  on  the  Premises, under  Dr. Lane’s  AledicalDirection. 

TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
HARRISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  of  Ilkley  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
& Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendering  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  WINTER  RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Treatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer.— For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Mr.  Sthacuan,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

architectural  DRAWINGS  by  W.  BURGES.  — This 

Work  will  consist  of  7.i  Folio  Sheets  of  Details  of  Mediaeval  Art  and  Architecture,  accom- 
panied by  25  Pages  of  Letterpress  to  illustrate  the  Drawings,  the  Originals  of  which  were 
measured  and  plotted  on  the  spot  in  France  and  Italy.  No  further  Copies  will  be  issued  than 
those  subscribed  for.  None  will  go  into  the  Trade,  and  the  Stones  will  be  defaced  after  Pub- 
lication. The  Work  will  be  issued  in  about  Six  Mouths  from  the  present  time.  Subscribers* 
Names  will  be  received  by  Mr.  W.  Burcbs,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ^ by  whom  the 
Work  will  be  published,  price  £3  lOs.  b6und.  £3  3s.  unbound.  As  150  Subscribers  will  be  required 
to  authorize  the  Issue  of  the  Work,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Names  should  be  forwarded  before 
the  1st  of  February,  1865,  at  the  latest. 

•WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT?  is  a thought 

V V often  occurring  to  Literary  Men,  Public  Characters,  and  persons  of  Benevolent  Inten- 
tions. An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained.  A Specimex  Boon  op  Types, 
and  information  for  Authors,  sent  on  application,  by 

RICHARD  BARRETT,  13  Mark  Lane,  London. 

"CTATCHARD  & CO.,  Booksellers,  hy  Appouitment,  to  H.R.H. 

-L  J.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Publishers. 

New  Publications  of  Merit. 
Books  Bouud. 

Books  forwarded  by  Post. 


I Bibles  and  Prayer-Books. 

Children’s  Books  and  Periodicals. 
Libraries  Arranged. 

Liberal  Discount  for  Cash. 

187  Piccadilly,  W. 


■ROOKS.— ELLIOT  STOCK  supplies  Books,  Magazines,  and 

Reviews  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  Town,  the  Country,  or  Abroad.  Any* 
Book  sent  post  free  for  the  Published  Price. — 62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

TPIRE  in  GRESHAM  STREET  WEST,  London,  E.C.— 

Messrs.  THOMAS  TABLING  & CO.,  Carpet  Warehousemen,  Ac.,  will,  unUl  firrthcr 
notice,  carry  on  their  l^siness  in  premises  all  communicating,  at  44a  GRESHAM  S TREE  1 , 
and  74  ALDERM  ANBURY,  opposite  those  of  Messrs.  Bbaubobt,  Gbpatbex,  a flBiLi,, 


December  24,  1864.] 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


PATKICK  F.  ROBERTSON,  Es4. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  £s<i. 


T)  E B E N T U R E S at  6,  5J,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Dircctora. 

LAWFORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN.  STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND.  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAMES  KAY,  Esq. 

Jlanaffer—C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Fire  Years 
at  6, 6J,  and  6 per  cent,  respectively.  . „ , , ,,  ...  -.a 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceyion  and  Mauritius,  either  with 

or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged.  , a „ o.  . 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhail  Street, 
London,  E.C.  By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Necrelary. 

POMMERCIAL  BANK  CORPORATION  of  INDIA  and 

^ th3  EAST. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

CAPITAL,  XI, 000, 000  (One  Million  Sterling).  IN  40,000  SHARES  OF  X25  EACH. 

"With  Power  to  Increase  to  £2,000,000. 

Head  Office;  64  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branches  and  Agencies  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hongkoog,  Shanghoe, 
Singapore,  and  Yokohama. 

Court  of  Directors, 

HENRY  DURANCi:  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.  I Alfred  Middleton,  Esq. 

John  James  Cater,  Esq.  I Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Frederick  Chapman,  Esq*  I Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Jolin  James  Lowndes,  Esq.  I Robert  Angus,  Esq.  Cex*omcio)« 

Chief  Manager — ROBERT  ANGUS,  Esq. 

London  Manager  and  Secretary— DMSflD  AIjLARDICE.Esq. 
Ban*ers-LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

The  Bank  negotiates  and  collects  Bills  and  grants  Drafts  on  its  Branches  and  Agencies  as 
above.  It  acts  as  the  agent  of  parties  connected  with  the  East  in  transmitting  Funds,  and  in 
making  Investments  in  Indian  and  other  Public  Securities,  effecting  also  the  Sole  thereof  either 
at  Home  or  Abroad.  It  undertakes  their  safe  custody  and  the  receipt  of  Interest  or  Diyidpds 
thereon,  and  receives  Pay,  Pensions,  and  other  Moneys  for  remittance  through  the  Bank  or 

The  Bank  also  receives  Money  on  deposit  at  rates  of  Interest  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  notice  of  withdrawal  agreed  to  be  given,  the  terms  of  wiuen.  may  be  ascertained  on 
Inquiry. 

Office  Hours,  Ten  to  Four ; Saturdays,  Ten  to  Two. 

A.D.  1720. 

■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

V (Established  by  Charter  of  His  Majesty  George  the  First), 

FOR  SEA.  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Botal  Exchanoe,  Londok;  Branch  Office  29  Paij.  Malx» 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  PELLY,  Bart.,5w6-C?oycmor. 

JAMES  STETVART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- (?ovemor. 

Directors,, 

Henry  Bainbrid^,  Esq. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,£sq. 

*WiUiam  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce.Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Medical  jR^/bree— Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE.— The  usual  fffteen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9. 

.FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  may  be  effected  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

F.ARMING-STOCK— No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines. 
The  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Life  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  x>er6on8  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  Five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £16,000  may  be  insured  on  one  Life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured  — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits^-with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  guarantee  of 
a large  invested  Capital-Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practiee,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Century  and  a Half. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary, 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A 1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  FALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
INSURANCES  due  at  CHRISTMAS  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  Days  therefrom 
(Last  Day,  January  9),  or  the  same  will  become  Void. 

AT.Ti  POLICIES  covering  Stock,  Machinery,  Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  will  be  entitled 
to  a reduction  of  One-half  of  the  Duty  hitherto  paid. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Superintendent, 

COLONIAL  ASSUKANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Authorized  Capital  £2,000,000,  in  40,ooo  Shares  of  £50  each ; with  power  of  increase. 
£1,000,000  issued. 

Chief  Officb:  69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  all  information,  on  application. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Maneiger : Fire  and  Life  Department. 

H-UARDIAN  FIRf:  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Directors, 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  F.  DEVAS,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman, 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbcrt,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  JoBceline  Wm.  Percy. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


JJOME 


Henry  Hulse  Berens.  Esq. 

H.  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar,  Burt.,  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Fiedk*  H.  Janson,  Esq. 


John  Martin,  Esq. 
Rowland  MitcheU,Esq. 
James  Morris,  Esq. 

Henry  Newman,  Esq. 
Henry  R.  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Abraham  J.  Kobarts,  Esq. 
William  Steven,  Esq. 
Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Auditors. 

Lewis  Loyd,  Esq,  j Henry  Sykes  Thornton,  Esq. 

Cornelius  Paine,  Jun.,  Esq.  i Noel  Whiting,  Esq. 

Secretary— T\\os,  Tallemach,  Esq.  Acfuat*v— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

LIFE  -DEPARTMENT.— Under  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  this  Company 
DOW  offers  to  new  Insurers  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits,  at  Quinquennial  Divisions,  or  a Low 
Rate  of  Premium  without  participation  of  Profits. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  in  1821,  the  Amount  of  Profits  allotted  to  the 
Assured  has  exceeded  in  Cash  value  £660,000,  wiiich  represents  equivalent  Reversionary  Bonuses 
t)f  £1,058,000. 

After  the  Division  of  Profits  at  Christmas  1859,  the  Life  Assurances  in  force,  W'ith  existing 
Bonuses  thereon,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £4  J30,000,  the  Income  from  the  Life  Branch  £207,000 
per  annum,  and  the  Life  Assurance  Fund,  independent  of  the  Capital,  exceeded  £1,618,000. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Insurances  are  effected  upon  every  description  of  Property  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  moderate  rates. 

No  expense  is  incurred  in  effecting  a new  Insurance  beyond  the  payment  of  the  Annual 
Premium  and  Duty,  when  the  Premium  amounts  to  5s. 

Claims  liberally  and  promptly  settled. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  FIRE  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  at  this  Office,  or  with  Mr.  Sams,  I St.  James's  Street,  corner  of  Pall 
Mall ; or  with  the  Company's  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Otherwise  they  become  void. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Agencies  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

EIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Premiums  charged  estimated  by  the  individual  risk ; the  utmost  liberality  maintained  in 
every  transaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Offices:  8 FINCH  LANE,  or  7 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 

MOHELL  THEOBALD,  Manager  Fire  Department. 


■piKENIX  EIRE  OEFIOE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

^ Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

I PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers. 

^ ■ ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary, 

FINAL  NOTICE. 

IVTORTH  BKITISH  and  MERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  tills  year  will  receive  One  Year's  additional  Bonus, 
in  comparison  with  later  Entrants. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 

Invesftd  Funds £2.233,927  17s.  7d. 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Mlllion. 

London-Hhad-Officbs:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  : 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 


JOHN 


BROGDEN, 


original  gold  chain  manufactory.— JOHN 

A'  BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  cliarged— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


■WATCHES, 

T V TREDERIC 


,,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Thomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  iate  Majesty  George  IV.,  invites  inspection  of  his  carefuRy  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  o 0 

Silver  Watches  1 5 0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  6 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 15  0 ,, 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  with  Shade  and  Stand  1 15  0 „ 

Gold  Chains,  newest  patterns  o 18  0 to  31  0 O' 

Albert  „ ,.  110  „ 18  18  O 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 10  0 „ 15  15  o 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 „ 21  0 0 

Earrings  ,,  „ „ 0 12  6 „ 6 .5  0 

Lockets  „ „ ,,  0 10  0 „ 16  16  0 

Scarf  Pins  „ „ „ 0 5 0 „ 10  10  0 

Rings  ■ ,,  „ „ 0 12  6 „ 21  0 0 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ o 10  o „ 1 1 0 ** 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold,  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
Reference  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 

nPHE  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY. 

WATHERSTON  & SON, 

12  Pall  Mall  East.  S.W. 

rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  tho 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  oma* 
mentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows  : — 


12Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Teaspoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . . 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Graw  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls.. . . 
1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  . 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fi^  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 


Total . 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King's  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 13 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 16 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 13 

0 

1 15 

0 

0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 3 

4 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

6 

0 1 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 2 

3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

6 

0 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

6 

0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 17 

0 

0 3 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

0 

9 19 

9 

12  9 

6 

13  9 

G 

U 17 

3 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  Oak  CJiestto  contain  the  above,  and  a 
relative  number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  I5s.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes, 
Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.»  at  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 
patent  process. 

/SUTLER Y,  Warranted. — The  Most  "Varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  Warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM 
BURTON’S,  at  Prices  that  are  remunerative  only  because  of  the  largeness  of  the  sales. 


S. 


IvoBT  Handles* 

Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Fair. 

35-incli  Ivory  Handles  

B.  d. 
13  0 

s.  d. 
9 6 

6.  d. 
4 6 

3j-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

4-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handles  

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

40  0 

33  0 

12  6 

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules  

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles,  any  pattern  

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

Silver  Handles,  of  any  pattern  

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

Bone  and  Ho^  Handles.— Knives  and  Forks 
PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

Ditto  balance  Handles  

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  in  Cases  and  otherwise, 
and  of  the  new  plated  Fish  Carvers. 

1JISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every, 

material,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  newest  and  most  rtchercki  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S.  Tin  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six;  block  tin.  I2s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d,. 
the  set  of  six ; elegant  modern  patterns,  39s.  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ; Britannia  metal,  with  or  with- 
out silver  plated  handles,  £3  lls.  to£6  8s.  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  £21  the  set  of 
four.  Block  tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s. to  30s.;  Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
77s. ; electro-plated  on  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

* ^ IRONMONGER,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations  of  hia 
illimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishes,  Stoves,  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  lUtchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, Bedding,  Bed-room  CabinetFurniture.&c., with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 1,  1a,  2,  3.  and  4 
Newman  Street ; 4, 5,  and  6 Perry’s  Place : and  1 Newman  Yard,  W. 
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XTEAL  & SON’S  EIDEE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

JLX  Ten  GuineaB.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  10s.  to  32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Hfal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  on  application  to  196  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W . 

ly/r ADAME  EACHEL,  tbe  great  Eestorer  and  Preserver  of 

Youth  and  Beauty  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  St.  James’s,  France,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Spain,  &c.,  and  to  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe,  can  be  consulted  daily  at  her 
residence,  47a  New  Bond  Street,  where  her  costly  ARABIAN  TOILETS  requisite  for  the 
Hair,  Teeth,  and  Complexion  can  only  be  obtained. 

rPHE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  ‘‘SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
1862.  The  Jury  of  Class  30,  in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2906,  and  page  11,  No.  2014,  say:— 

A DELIGHTFUL  FEAGEANCE  by  using  tbe  celebrated 

■^X.  UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Sold  Everywhere. 

bination  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious ; ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  mostrespectab)eUpholstererEandBeddingWarehousemen,or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers. WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 

CANDLES. 

/HANDLES.  — FCer  Majesty’s  Government  use  FIELD’S 

X/'  PATENT  PARAFFINE  CANDLES.  Sold  Everywhere,  but  see  that  J.  C.  & J. 
FIELD’S  name  is  on  each  Packet. — Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

TMPORTANT  ARRIVAL  — CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 

X Large  Importation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Curiosities,  including  Thousands  of  beautiful 
JAPANESE  HAND  SCREENS.  One  Shilling  each. — Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent 
Street ; India  Shawl  Warehouse,  171,  173,  175. — FARMER  &.  ROGERS. 

(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STAECH,  used  in  tbe  Eoyal 

Laundry.and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  finest  Starch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers, Chandlers, &c.  &c.— Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO. have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 

XT.  J.  &D.  NICOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER 

XX  SUITS  for  BOYS,  from  21s.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

Overcoats.  Suits.  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

'T'FETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTEY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

X MOSELY  & SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820, solicit  attention  to  their  method  for  supplying  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable* 
and  durable  than  any  other,  and  ore  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition. 
Consultation  free.  Teeth  from  5s.  Sets,  6,  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  Forthe  efficacy* 
utility,  and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

17ASHI0NABLE  JACKET,  VEST,  TROUSEES  SUIT  for 

X BOYS,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &C. 

Overcoats.  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

T^ASHIONABLE  OVEECOATS  for  BOYS,  at  Piice  according 

X to  Size. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

lyrOESON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  weak  Digestion. 

Manufactured  by  T.  Morson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square*  W.C. 
iu  Bottles  at  Ss.*  6s.,  and  10s.  each. 

Fepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

XT  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  IIG,  118,  120  Regent  Steeetj 

XX  • 22  Cornhill,  London;  10  Mosely  Street,  Manchester;  60  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c..  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

PARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  T’URBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  NEW  PATTERNS  in  CARPETS, 
designed  expressly  for  this  DepOt,  to  which  they  invite  inspection.  — 9 Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Regent  Street.  W. 

'T'RELOAR’S  COCOA-NUT  MATS  and  MATTING, 

KAMPTUniCON  FLOOR  CLOTH,  &c. 

10  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

TYE.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BEOWN  COD  LIVEE  OIL, 

X-'  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  os  the  safest.speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility* 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  cverj'  other  kind.  Select  Merllcal  Opinions;— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyst  to  the  City  of  London.—”  The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  Dc  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown. 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  1 have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex 1 consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 

attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  aphysician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  fc>est  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  witli  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy.”— Dr.  De  Jongh's  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half'pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9d  , quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR* 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  I^ondon ; and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

pOUNCIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

^ PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862.— Tlie  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  who  have  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes, Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sen  ton  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 

QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  JNIERCURIAL  MAXIMUM 

THERMOMETER— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  EC. 

A VOID  Pills  and  Medicines  in  any  shape ; they  only  aggravate 

existing  Complaints,  and  ruin  the  Stomach,  Nerves,  Liver,  Lungs,  and  Intestines,  If 
Invalids  will  send  their  Address  to  S.  BARRY*  Esq.,  77  Regent  Street,  W.*  London,  they  will 
receive  free  by  post,  gratis,  the 

NATURAL  REGENERATOR. 

which  Cures,  without  Medicine  or  Expense,  Indigestion  (Dyspepsia),  Constipation, Torpidity 
of  the  Liver,  Nausea,  Debility,  Flatulency,  Nervousness,  Unfitness  for  Study,  Dislike  to  Society, 
Palpitation,  Cougli,  Asthma,  Consumption,  Drops^r,  Distension^Diarrhoea,  Dysenten^,  Bilious- 
ness, Fevers,  Sore  Throats,  Catarrhs,  Colds,  Noises  in  the  Ears,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Impurities, 
Eruptions,  Scrofula,  Hasmorrhoids,  Irritability,  Sleeplessness,  Acidity,  all  Inflammatory  Com- 
plaints, Heartburn,  Headache,  Despondency,  Cramp,  Spasms,  and  Sinking  Fits. 

^HE  best  Medium  in  Europe  to  obtain  FIREARMS  of  eveiy 

X Description,  WHOLESALE,  Retail,  and  for  EXPORTATION,  at  Reduced  Prices- 
Tiz.  ADAMS’,  COLT’S,  and  other  REVOLVERS.  BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES, 
SNIDER’S  CENTRAL  FIRE,  JOSLYN’S,  MONTSTORM’S,  Wilson’s,  and  other  Merito- 
rious Weapons,  for  Inspection  and  on  Sale,  at  the  ARMOURY  AGENCY,  38  Lime  Street, 
Fenchurrh  Street,  E.C.  G.  S.  MELLAND,  Mn.nager  and  Agent. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

XTAELAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAilVAL  FURNITURE, Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  oran  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue, upon  application.  Robes, Surplices,  &c. 

WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

“ “ EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

ANOTHER  TESTIMONIAL  this  WEEK  — CURES  of 

ASTHMA  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.-From  Mr.  Forrbstkr* 

Chemist,  &c.,  Pittenweem:  “Dec.  19,  1864 Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  are  highly  famed  in  thia 

locality;  they  prove  very  beneficial  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  Asthma,  &c.”  They  give 
iustant  relief,  and  rapidly  cure  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Breath 
and  Lungs Price  Is.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,4s.  6d.,  and  1 Is.  per  Box.— Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

BOOKS,  &c. 

— « — 

CIAM.— « A VISIT  to  tbe  COUET  and  PEOPLE  of  SIAM,” 

^ from  the  .Tounial  of  StafT-Commander  Jobk  EicHiRos,  E.N.j  Edited  by  Waltbb 
PoBcELi,,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; will  be  commenced  in  COLBUEN  8 UNITED 
SEEVICE  MAGAZINE  for  January. 

Hobbt  & Blackbit,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborottgrh  Street. 

"W^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

• ■ Upholsterers,  3 Greet  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street, 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIEEPEOOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  67  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Jilanchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

MAGISTRATES’  CASES.— Now  ready.  Part  3 of  Vol.  m.  of 

"DEPORTS  of  CASES  RELATING  to  MAGISTRATES’ and 

Xv  parish  law.  Decided  by  all  the  Courts.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Cox,  Esq., Recorder  of 
Falmouth ; Editor  of  ” Cox’s  Criminal  Coses,”  Ac.  Published  Quarterly.  The  Back  Volumes 
may  be  had,  each  21s. 

Law  Times  ” Office,  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

SPECIMENS  of  EAELY  FEENCH  AECHITECTUEE, 

Selected  chiefly  from  the  Churches  of  the  lie  de  France,  and  Illustrated  in  Geometrical 
Drawings  and  Perspective  Vievrs.  By  Robbrt  J.  Johnson,  M.R.I.B.A.  Only  16  Copies 
remain  on  hond.  Half-bound  morocco,  each  X4  4s.;  in  sheets,  12s.  The  Drawings  are  all 
effaced  from  the  Stones. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : W.  Katb,  Blackett  Street. 

nOHE  TEA  ESTABLISHMENT,  4 and  5 King  William 

Street,  City.— The  above  Establishment  wiU  be  CLOSED  during  Monday,  the  26th  inst. 
December  8,  1864.  RIDGWAY  & CO. 

TDEMAETIN’S  SHEEEIES. — Eail  paid  to  any  Station  in 

A.  England— THOMAS  NUNN  & SONS  strongly  recommend  the  Wines  of  the  above 
eminent  Shippers.  Good  sound  Dinner  Wines,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior, 38s.,  42s.,  48s.,  and  62s.; 
Amontillado,  62s.,  689.,  and  64s.;  old  East  Indian,  72s.  and  84s.;  Madeira,  direct,  60s.  and  72s.; 
old  East  Indian,  96s.  Clarets:  sound  Bordeaux,  18s.;  superior, 24s.;  St.  Julien,  28s.  and  32s.; 
St.  Estephe,  St.  Emilion,  and  Margaux,  369.,  40s.,  449.,  and  60s.;  Cantenac  Margaux,  66s.;  La 
Rose,  La  Tour,  and  Lafitte,  62s.  to  120s. ; Champagne  (good),  42s;  very  good,  48s. ; superior,  54s., 
60s.,  66s.,  and  78s— Thouxs  Nukn  & Sons,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  21  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  Priced  Lists  on  application.  Established  1801. 

messes.  UNWIN  & GO., 

WINE  BROKERS.  EIVERPOOE, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  the  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 

This  day  is  published.  Is. 

A JiIANUAL  of  PLAIN,  SHOET,  and  INTELLIGIBLE 

JrX.  paMILY  PRAYERS,  suitable  for  the  largest  or  smallest  Households,  Schools,  and 
other  Domestic  Congregations.  “In  such  a language  and  order  as  is  most  easy  and  plain  for 
the  understanding  both  of  the  readers  and  hearers.”— Pr</oce  to  t/te  Common  Prayer  Book*  In 
large  type.  By  the  Rev.  Q.  Musoravb,  M.A.,  B.N.C.  Oxon. 

Hatch ARD  ik.  Co.,  187  Piccadilly. 

XriNAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY  v.  COGNAC  BEANDY.— 

XX  This  celebrated  old  IRISH  WHISKY  rivals  the  finest  French  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  orWholesale,  at8  Great  Windmill 
Street,  London,  W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Fink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  ”^nahan’s  LL 
"Whisky.’* 

Preparing  for  publication, 

A TEEATISE  on  IDIOCY  and  its  COGNATE  AFFECTIONS. 

By  J.  Lanodon  H.  Down,  M.D.  Lond.  and  M.R.C.P.  Lond.;  Physician  to  the  Asylum 
for  Idiots ; Assist.-Physician  to,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at,  the 
London  Hospital.  ^ ^ ^ 

London:  J.  CHun'CHTLL  & Son,  New  Burlington  Street. 

ALLSOPP’S  ALES  and  GUINNESS’S  STOUT.  — JOHN 

F.  BIGGS  & CO.,  Sole  Contractors  for  Bottled  Beer  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
Agents  for  the  above,  are  now  delivering  October  Brewed  Ales  in  Eighteen  and  Thirty-six 
Gallon  Casks,  at  Brewery  Prices,  from  their  Bonded  and  Duty-paid  Wine  and  Spirit  Stores, 
Royal  Exchange,  E.C.,  and  from  their  Branch  Otfice,  38  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  adjoining 
Tatters'iU's  New  Repository. 

MYTTON  C GYMEU  (WELSH  MUTTON),  direct  from  tbe 

X»X  Principality  weekly.  Legs,  Saddles,  and  Haunches.— D.  R.  DOSSETOR,  6 Russell 
Street,  Covent  (larden,  W.C. 

OMGINAL  and  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES, 

" SAUCES,  PICKLES,  &c..  Pure  and  Good,  as  supplied  by  JOHN  BURGESS  & SON 
formore  than  a Hundred  Years — 107  Strand  (corner  of  Savoy  Steps),  London. 

^HOCOLAT-MENIEE  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exqgcds  4,000,000  lbs. — 
Wholesale,  M^nier,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  Oxloi  d Circus : and  all  respectable  houses. 

” Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

POLMAN’S  PEIZE  MEDAL  MUSTAED  bears  their  Trade- 

Mark,  the  ” Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “ Genuine  ” and  Double 
Superfine  ” are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

'X’AYLOE  BEOTHEES’  GENUINE  MUSTAED. 

_Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
•hemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 
PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR. 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c., throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  Skin 

-'LJL  Diseases  of  Constitutional  Origin;  their  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By 
J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

London  : Simrkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

DR.  WINSLOW’S  WORK  ON  THE  BRAIN  AND  MIND. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  1 vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

nBSCUEE  DISEASES  of  tbe  BEAIN  and  MIND,  By 

Forobs  Winslow,  M.D>,  D.C.L.  Oxon. 

“Dr.  Winslow  has  accurately  detailed  the  insidious  and,  if  unchecked,  fearfully  destructive 
progress  of  softening  and  paralysis  of  the  brain.  What  an  amount  of  bodily  suflering  and 
hopeles.s  mental  imbecility  might  be  prevented,  if  the  practical  and  scientific  views  propounded 
in  Dr.  Winslow’s  work  were  generally  diffused  and  acted  upon.”— Zancct. 

London : Rodert  Hardwickr,  192  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

A TEEATISE  on  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS : tbeir  Cure  and 

Prevention.  By  Frederick  Edwards,  Jun.,  Author  of  “ The  Economical  Use  of  Fuel 
and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke  in  Domestic  Fire-places.” 

“ A sensibly  written  treatise.”— Times. 

” The  author  appears  to  have  given  the  subject  a thorough  investigation.  ...  “The 
suo’gestions  made  bear  the  mark  of  matured  judgment  as  well  as  of  experience.” 

Brighton  Examiner, 

“ A learned  treatise,  and  one  so  exhaustive  as  apparently  not  to  leave  a single  cause  ;of 
obfuscation  for  wliich  the  proper  remedy  is  not  provided.”— C7ics/ure  Chronicle. 

“ A very  interesting  treatise.”  , . . “ No  arcliitect  or  builder  should  be  without  Mr. 
Edwards’s  pamphlet.”— Dcr6// J/crewry. 

“ Mr.  Edwards  discourses  briefly  and  to  the  point  on  the  subject.  ’—Paw  Chromde, 

“ A lucidly  written  treatise.”— Jfontrosc  Standard, 

London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192 Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

AT  CHEISTMAS  MANY  SUFFEE  from  INDIGESTION, 

and  require  some  little  Assistance.  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  remove,  without  the 
slightest  Fain,  Uueasy  or  Naiuscous  Sensations,  so  familiar  to  those  who  have  indulged  a little 
loo  freely  in  good  Christmas  Fare— May  be  had  of  any  Chemist.  ‘ 

HTHE  EAE  in  HEAI.TH  and  DISEASE;  and  on  tbe  Pre- 

-L  vention  and  Treatment  of  Deafness.  By  William  Harvbv,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Dispensary  tor  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

London : 11.  Renshaw,  366  Strand. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OE 

MR.  MURRAY’S  STUDENT’S  MANUALS, 
EDITED  BY  DR.  WM.  SMITH. 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  post  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

THE  STUDENT’S  SPECIMENS  of  ENG-LTSH 

LITBRATUHB.  Selected  from  the  Chief  English  Writers.  By  Thos.  B. 
SiiAty,  M.A.  Edited  by  Wm.  Siutu,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Lately  published,  uniform  with  the  above  : 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TUBE.  By  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  entirely  re-written. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

“ Mr.  Shaw  has  supplied  a desideratum  in  Engrliah  Literature.  His  book  contains  a brief 
but  satisfactory  sketch  of  all  the  great  English  writers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day.  On  the  wiiole  it  appears  to  be  a fair  and  impartial  summary.”— .Enj/lisA  Review. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  By  Georoe  P.  Marsh.  Edited,  with  Additional  Chapters 
and  Notes,  by  Wm.*  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

“Dr.  Smith  has  added  two  chapters,  containing  a compact  yet  distinct  summary  of  what  is 
to  he  found  in  the  best  writers  on  the  English  language ; and  has  produced  a manual  of  great 
utility  .”—.4  thenceum.  

JOHN  MUEBAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

^HE  BOY’S  OWN  POCKET  BOOK : containiBg  an  Almanack, 

Diary,  and  Cosh  Account  for  1865,  with  Notices  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  Rules  for 
Cricket,  Foolball,  Bowing,  and  Swimming,  with  Remarks  on  Skating,  Fishing,  and  Croquet, 
aud  sundry  useful  Tables.  Bound  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  with  Pockets  and  Elastic  Band,  Is.  6d. 
R.  & A.  SuTTABY,  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row. 

Hamdsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth;  gilt  lettered.  Is.  each  volume,  with  first-class 
Illustrations,  on  toned  paper. 

T AURIE’S  SHILLING  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY, 

adapted  expressly  for  School  Libraries,  Frizes,  Presents,  &c.,  and  the  Homes  of 
Working  Men. 

-ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  6-DEFOE’S  HI.STORT  of  the  PLAGUE. 

2-GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  7-TUE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

-CHRI.'^TMAS  TALES.  8— SELECT  ANECDOTES. 

9- BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

10—  THE  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD. 


4—  SANDFORD  and  MERTON. 

5- EVENINGS  at  HOME. 


'T'HE 

J-  Ttni 


**  Charming  series  of  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated  English  classic8.”-><S’vn« 
London:  Thomas  Murby,32  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.; 

SiMPiuN,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  THE  GARDEN  ANNUALS. 

Just  published  (7th  year  of  publication).  Is. 

GARDEN  ORACLE  and  FLORICULTURAL  YEAR- 

BOOK  for  1865.  Edited  by  Shirley  Hidbbrd,  Esq., F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of  **  The  Gardener’s 
W^eekly  Magazine.” 

London  : Groombridob  & Sons,  5 Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Lately  published,  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  8s.  6d. 

POLISH  EXPERIENCES  during  the  INSURRECTION  of 

1863-4.  By  W.  H.  Bullock. 

” Few  ti’avellers  have  ever  shown  themselves  more  accurate,  and  simple,  and  honest  than  Mr. 
Bullock  } and,  as  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  an  enterprising,  courageous,  and  intelligent  man, 
his  book  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  a traveller  really  does  see  when  lie 
visits  such  a scene  as  that  of  the  Polish  Insurrection.  . . . Europe  has  not  done  with  Poland 
yet,  and  books  about  Poland  are  still  worth  reading,  even  when  they  are  not  so  short  and  plea- 
sant and  unaffected  as  this  volume  of  ‘ Experiences.’  ''^Saturday  Review. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAYS. 

8vo.  cloth, 12s,  6d. 

T USUS  ALTERI  WESTMONASTERIENSES  : sivePrologi 

^ etEpilogi  ad  Fabulas  in  StiPetii  Colleg.  aetas  qui  exstabant  collccti  et  justa  quoad 
licuit  annorum  serie  ordinati,  quibus  accedit  Declamationum  qui  vocantur  et  Epigrammatum 
Delectus.  Curantibus  Jacobo  Murk,  A.M.,  Henrico  Bull,  A.M.,  .^dis  Xti  Oxon.  olim 
Alurauis  ; Carolo  Scott,  B.D.,  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab,  nuper  Socio. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

Just  published,  19  Illustrations,  6s. 

^HE  WASPS  of  the  OCEAN ; or,  Little  Waif  and  the  Pirate 

of  the  Eastern  Seas : a Romance  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  China  and  Siam.  By 
William  Dalton. 

” Mr.  Dalton  proves  himself  an  able  guide  to  the  social  marvels  of  Siam.”— 

*'  A stoiy  of  real  interest,  without  doubt  the  best  book  of  its  kind  which  the  last  few  years 
have  produced.”— Times. 

London  : E.  Marlborough  & Co. 

Now  ready,  16mo.  cloth  gilt,  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

A CROSTICS,  in  Prose  and  Verse : a Sequel  to  “ Double 

Acrostics,  by  Various  Authors.”  Edited  by  A.  E.  H. 
London  : Thomas  Bosworth,  215  Regent  Street. 

The  Happiest  Gift-Book,  440  pages, 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

” Like  all  unpretentious  things,  fifty  times  better  than  the  pretentious.”— 7/iustmtcd  Times.  * 
” Sensible  as  well  as  amusing.” — lUtisty'ated  Ifews. 

His  anecdotes  would  have  delighted  White  of  Selbome.” — London  Review. 

London  : Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 


JJOLIDAY  PAPERS. 


Now  ready,  Tol.  I.  in  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  14s.  cloth, 

rTtllE  ALPINE  .lOURNAL;  a Record  of  Mountain  Adventure 

J-  and  Scientific  Observation.  By  Mi^dkiis  of  the  Alpike  Clotj.  Edited  by 
H.  B.  Geoiige,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College,  0.xford. 

London : Lono.man,  Gubbx,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Eow. 

Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Emendations,  8vo.  price  15s. 

rpHE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander 

-L  Bain,  M.A.  Profes.sor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdecn. 

By  tho  same  Author,  in  8vo.  price  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL:  completing  a Systematic 

Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind. 

London : Longman,  Gheen,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


Lately  published,  in  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 


QCRIPTURAL  PARAPHRASES:  being 

wholly  Biblical,  on  some  of  the  Collects,  Epistles, 


g a Commentary, 


Layman. 


This  day  is  published, handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  and 
16  tinted  Illustrations,  \0s.  6d. 

'T'HE  CRUISE  of  the  R.Y.S.  “EVA.”  By  Arthur 

Kavanaoh. 

Dublin  : Hodges,  Smith,  Sc  Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University. 
London  : Simrkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Portrait  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  engraved  on  Steel,  4s.  ’ 

T ECTURES  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Young  Men’s 

^ Christian  Association  during  the  Year  1864. 

Dublin:  Hodoes,  Smith,  & Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University* 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Just  completed,  imp.  4to.  bound,  £3  3s. 

i^HE  FARM  HOMESTEADS  of  ENGLAND : a Collection 

of  detailed  Drawings  of  existing  Homesteads  and  Machinery,  Farm  Houses,  and 
Labourers’  CottHges,  with  Cost,  designed  by  leading  Authorities  ; with  a Discst  of  the  Prin- 
ciples recognised  in  Construction  by  the  Editor,  J.  Bailey  Denton,  AgricuUniai  Engineer. 

Chapman  & Hall,  Piccadilly. 

In  the  press,  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

A SEQUEL  to  some  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR 

EAST,  containing  further  interesting  information  in  relation  to  Indian  Manners, 
Customs,  &c. 

London:  Rtchardson  & Co.,  23  Cornhill,E.C. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

QOME  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR  EAST.  Graphic 

Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  European  and  Native  Inhabitants  of 
Malacca  and  neighbouring  Islands,  by  on^  long  resident  in  the  district,  and  who  has  had  the 
most  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  matter  contained  in  this  work. 

London:  Richardson  & Co.,  23  Comhill. 

Seventh  Edition,  3s.  6d.;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 

TUTHST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  of.  By  Cavendish. 

* ' Bancks,  Cardmakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W. 

Nearly  out  of  Print; 

fTHE  ART  of  ILLUMINATING.  By  W.  R.  Ttmms  and 

M.  Diobtt  'Wyatt.  Published  at  £3  lOs. ; now  reduced  to  36s.  carriage  free.  After 
December  31 , the  price  for  this  book  will  be  raised  to  X2  2s. 

London:  S.  & T.  GuoasT,  4 Copthall  Buildinss  (bach  of  the  Bank  of  England),  E.C. 


and  Gospela.  By  a 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  PaternoEter  Eow. 

MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION.  ’ 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  for  the  MIDDLE  CLASSES.  By  Earl 

FoRTESCUE,  Patron  of  the  Devon  Comity  School.  With  an  Appendix. 
London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

• - Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  Gs.  cloth, 

TUTERNAL  PUNISHMENT  and  ETERNAL  DEATH:  an 

Essay.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  'WiiLiAM  Barlow,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

London : Longjian,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

The  Second  Edition,  revised,  in  8vo.  price  9s.  cloth, 

milE  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY;  or,  Natural  Law  as 

J-  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  aud  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Brat. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  price  Ss;  6d. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  the  FEELINGS  and  AFFEGTIONS, 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co,  Paternoster  Row. 

Crown  4to,  handsome  binding,  cloth,  gilt  extra,  42s.  ? morocco,  55s. 

XTYPERION  : a Romance.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Ulus- 

trated  with  Twenty-four  splendid  Photographs,  7 in.  by  5 in.,of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
the  Tyrol,  &c.,  taken  expressly  to  illustrate  the  Scenery  of  the  Story,  by  Francis  Frith. 

Many  of  the  views  make  excellent  pictures,  and  are  better  than  the  best  engravings.”- rime#. 
“Sowell  as  photography  can  illustrate  a book— and  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  an  apter  field  than  tliis  romance  offers— it  is  pevfect."—AtkencEum. 

*■  What  is  not  familiar  to  us  all  is  such  an  exquisite  and  elaborate  series  of  photographs  of 
Rhineland  scenery  and  Swiss  scenery;  they  are  little  short  of  perfection." — Saturday  Review. 
London  ; Alfred  W.  Bennett,  5 Bishopsgate  Street  Without, 

Will  be  ready  next  week,  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d.  i 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORM  BILL  of  1832.  By  the  RevJ 

‘NV.  N,  Moleswortk,  M.A. 
liOndon:  Chapman  Sc  Hall.  Manchester:  A.  Irbland  & Co. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOK.  ~ ~~ 

TLLUSTRATIONS  to  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Designed  by  Fred.  J.  Shields. 

Proof  impressions , on  finest  toned  paper,  royal  quarto,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed. 

“ The  whole  volume  is  characterized  by  great  elegance  and  chastity— not  to  say  severity— of 
ta.BtQ.'*-~London  Spectator, 

*•  The  great  merit  of  these  studies  is  the  worthiness  of  their  conception.  . . , The  vision  of 
Vanity  Fair  is  as  elaborate  in  its  minute  details  of  minute  crowded  figures  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  etcliings  of  George  Craikshank.  . , . Christian’s  fight  with  the  enemy  is  an  ideal 
study  that  surpasses  all  previous  illustrations  of  this  often  illustrated  scene.  . . . The 
execution  of  the  pictures  is  as  faithful  as  their  conception  is  worthy.  There  are  no  smudgy' 
afteciations,  there  is  no  pretension  of  auy  sort;  but  there  is  an  achievement  that  will  direct 
strong  attention  to  the  future  woi  k of  this  young  Manchester  artist,”— iontfon  Examiner. . 
London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Manchester;  A,  Ireland  Sc  Co. 
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Demy  8vo.  16  pp.  Id. 

rpHE  EVIL  SPEAKING  and  IGNORANCE  of  the  Rev. 

J-  C.  H.  SPURGEON  on  the  Subject  of  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION.  By  the 
Author  of  the  “ Teacher’s  Companion.” 

Two  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  calumnious  Sermon  agmnsfc  theCIe^y 
have  been  issued.  “ Every  Englishman  ” has  been  widely  and  publicly  urged,  to  read  it.  Those 
who  hate  slander  should  unite  in  distributing  effective  antidotes. 

, London:  Macintosh  & Co.,  24  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  with  a Jlap,  post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

OORIPTURE  LANDS  in  CONNECTION  witk  their  HIS- 

TORY ; with  an  Appendix,  and  Extracts  from  a Journal  kept  during  an  Eastern  Tour 
in  1856-57.  By  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A  , Incumbent  of  ,St.  Barnabas,  South  Kensington;  Author  of 
Scripture  Studies,”  “ Reasons  of  Faith,"  &c. 

” Mr.  Drew  has  invented  anew  method  of  illustrating  Scripture  history,  from  observation  of 
the  countries.  Instead  of  narrating  his  travels,  and  referring  from  time  to  time  to  the  facts  of 
sacred  history  belonging  to  the  different  places,  he  writes  an  outline  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  from  Abraham  downwards,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  points  in  which  thO' 
geography  illustrates  the  history.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  Mr.  Drew  thus 
gives  us  not  a mere  imitation  of  * Sinai  and  Palestine,’ but  a view  of  the  same  subject  from 
another  side.  . . . He  is  very  successful  in  picturing  to  his  renders  the  scenes  before  his  own 
mind.  The  position  of  Abraham  in  Palestine  is  portrayed,  both  socially  and  geographically, 
with  great  vigour.  Mr.  Drew  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  Hebrew  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  has  clone  much  to  popularize  the  newly-acquii-ed  knowledge  of  Assyria  in  connexion  with 
the  two  Jewish  kingdoms.  We  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  a larger  work  from  the 
same  author,  and  are  confident  that  be  cannot  adopt  a method  better  suited  to  hia  talenta 
and  knowledge,  or  more  generally  useful  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  literature.” 

Saturday  Review, 

“ This  is  not  an  ordinary  book  of  travels  in  Palestine,  but  rather  a series  of  essays  suggested 
by  a tour  in  Scripture  Lands.  By  the  aid  of  this  advantage  (i.  e.  in  the  journey),  and  by  a 
devout  application  of  his  competent  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  Mr.  Drew  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  more  than  common  interest.  He  takes  the  reader  to  the  scenes  he  describes,  and 
makes  all  his  observations  to  bear  on  the  Bible,  its  facts,  its  doctrines,  and  its  precems." 

Journal  of  Saa-ed  Literature. 

“ Mr.  Drew’s  book  is  a veiy  able  one, having  a well-considered  plan,  exhibiting  large  Biblical 
learning,  doing  justice  to  the  philosopliy  of  history  equally  with  the  claims  of  faith,  and  written 
with  remarkable  elegance  and  spirit.  It  seems  to  us  a valuable  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
truthfulness  of  tlie  Scripture  history,  to  the  realization  of  its  scenes  and  its  progress,  and  to  the 
comprehension  of  its  significance." — No'nconformist. 

" This  highly  instructive  and  suggestive  volume  is  rich  in  illustration  of  each  of  the  principal 
points  of  Biblical  history,  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  regard  in  what  relates  to  the  Exodus, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Hebrew  people  through  the  desert."—/.  Taylcn''s  “ Considerations  on  the 
Reniaieuch.^' 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  I vol.  5s. 

nPHE  HISTORY  of  a VOYAGE  to  the  MOON:  an 

A Exhumed  Narrative.  “ The  idea  of  the  work  is  very  ingenious  ; its  tale  is  interesting. 
We  recommend  all  to  read  for  themselves.”— iSundu]/  Times,  “ Curious  narrative. ..  .wonderful 
adventures.”— Reader. 

Lockwood  & Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Now  ready,  with  Frontispiece, 

"WALKS  and  TALKS  about  LONDON.  By  John  Times, 

• ■ F.S.A., 'Author  of  “ Curiosities  of  London.” 

London:  Lockwood  Sc  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

THE  BEST  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

ADVENTURES  of  SEVEN  FOUR-FOOTED 

FORESTERS,  Narrated  by  Themselves.  By  James  Grexswoos.  Beautifully  Ulus* 

trated,  5s.  

London:  Ward  & Lock. 

ELEGANT  PRESENT  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  EITHER  SEX. 

rpiIE  STEALING  of  the  PRINCES  ERNEST  and  ALBERT 

of  SAXONY,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Prince  of  W’ales  traces  his  Descent.  A Tmft 
Story  of  the  31iddle  Ages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  liighly-finished  EngravingSi  7s.  6d. 
l^ondoa:  WAan  & Loco* 
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The  Saturday  Eeview, 


[December  24, 1864, 


npHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

Insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  2nd,  and  BILLS  by  the  4th  of  January. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


London  review.— with  the  London  review  of 

Saturday,  December  31 , and  Saturday,  January  7*  1866,  will  be  published  (Gratis)  Two 
Special  and  highly  interesting  SUPPLEMENTS,  reviewing  the  progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion,  in  this  Country  and  Abroad, during  the  Year  1864,  4d.;  stamped, 
6d,$  ATiniml  Subscription,  post  free,  including  these  Special  Supplements,  21s. 

Office,  11  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Now  ready.  Is. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  No.  LXI. 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

AKMADALE.  ByWiLsiE  Collins.  With  anIUustraUon. 

Book  the  Second— continued. 

Chapter  II—  The  Man  Revealed. 

„ III.— Day  and  Night. 

SHAKSPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 

OYSTER  FARMING. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  : an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Ulustratlon. 
Chapter  XV— The  New  Mamma. 

„ XVI— The  Bride  at  Home. 

„ XVII— Trouble  at  Hamlcy  Hall. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  ESCAPE  FROM  FUTTEHGURH, 

POLITICS  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A MEMORIAL  OF  THACKERAY’S  SCHOOL-DAYS.  Ulustrated. 

London  : Smith,  Eldsr,  & Co.,  65  Comhill. 


LONDON  SOCIETY, 

For  JANUARY,  is  now  ready,  with  15  Illustrations. 

Contents  : 

OLD-FASHIONED  WINTERS.  With  3 IllustralionB  by  W.  Bronton. 

FIRESIDE  FROLICS  : Unbending  the  Bow.  With  6 Illustrations  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
SCENES  IN  COURT.  Chap.  I.  With  an  Illustration. 

CCELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A MULREADY  ENVELOPE : a Liverpool  Romance.  In 
Three  Chapters.  With  2 Illustrations  by  G.  du  Maurier. 

Chap.  I— “ We  Met— 'twas  in  a Crowd.**  Chap.  II.— How  to  Proceed?  Chap.  III.— 
Hope. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BLOODY  HAND ; a New  Year’s  Story.  With  an  Zllas- 
tration  by  J.  A.  Pasquier. 

Chap.  I— A Memorable  New  Year’s  Day.  Chap.  H.— The  Terrible  June. 

OUR  WIDOWED  QUEEN.  With  an  Illustration  by  Elieabeth  Osborne. 

CUSTOM  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DINNER-TIME. 

WHIST.  By  Cavendish.  With  an  Illustration  by  Florence  Clazton. 

SOCIAL  SKETCHES.  By  Jack  Easel,  Esq. 

No.  I— A Fashionable  Neighbourhood. 

A FAST  RUN  AND  A DOUBLE  KILL : a Tale  of  the  Field  and  the  Drawing  Room. 


OFFICE,  9 ST.  BRIDE’S  AVENUE.  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


NEW  HUMOROUS  SERIES  IN  LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  1665. 

CCENES  in  COURT.  By  a Society  of  Bakristers.  In 

which  Judge  and  Counsel,  Jury  and  Witnesses,  will  be  duly  represented  ; the  Usher  who 
immortalized  himself,  without  anything  aforethought,  will  not  be  forgotten  ; and  full  measure 
will  be  meted  out  to  the  restless  Spirits  who  roam  the  precincts  of  the  Courts  of  Justice— 'West- 
minster Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Guildhall,  and  the  Old  Bailey.— Cln  the  New  Volume,  commencing 
with  the  January  Number,  which  will  be  published  before  (Christmas  Day.} 

Office,  9 St.  Bride’s  Avenue,  Fleet  Street. 


COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  FIFTH  VOLXmE. 


THE  CHURCHMAN’S  FAMILY  MAGAZINE, 


For  JANUARY,  is  now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  Is. 

CONTBNTS: 


A CHRISTMAS  DINNER  IN  THE  WORKHOUSE.  With  an  Hluitration  by  Wxn. 
McConnell. 

OUR  RELIGIOUS  NOVELISTS-HANNAH  MORE. 

THE  MILESTONES  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Thomson.  B.A. 

No.  XIII.— Seeing  the  Hand  of  God  in  our  own  Career. 

HOW  WE  KEPT  CHRISTMAS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  CLEVER  WOMAN  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Bythe Authorof  “TheHeirof Redclyfffe.” 
Illustrated  by  Florence  Clazton.  Chap.  XXIV.—The  Honeymoon.  Chap.  XXV.— The 
Huntsford  Croquet. 

EVERGREENS.  With  an  Illustration  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THRICE  AMONGST  THE  CHRISTMAS  WREATHS.  By  Louis  Sand.  With  an 
lUustitttion  by  L.  Huard. 

Chap.  I.— Making  a Mess.  Chap.  II.— ‘Take  my  Flowers.’*  Chap.  HI.— The 
Wreaths  are  done  with. 

CURIOUS  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  CUSTOMS. 

A POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “ Codex 
Montfortianus.” 

Chap.  I.— The  Book  and  the  Church  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Chap.  II.— Wiclif  and  hia 
Achievements. 

ONE  THING  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  Mrs.  Wsbb. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR.  By  Astlet  H.  Baldwin. 


LONDON:  JAMES  HOGG  & SONS.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

JANUARY  PART  of  THE  LEISURE  HOUR  now  Beady. 

^ Price  6d.  ■' 

JANUARY  PART  of  THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  now 

^ Ready.  Price  6d. 

AWDRIES  and  their  FRIENDS^  Illustrated  by  Du 

Maurier.  See  LEISURE  HOUR  for  January. 

^T^HE  FORTY  ACRES  ; or,  Dancing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the 

New  Year  in.  See  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  for  January. 

QCENES  from  the  LIFE  of  ST.  PAUL,  and  their  Religious 

Lessons.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Howbon.  See  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  for  January. 

^ARLY  CHRISTIAN  HAUNTS  in  the  CATACOMBS  of 

J— ^ ROME  ; with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Inscriptions  never  before  printed  in  England. 
In  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  for  January. 

^T^HE  CAROL  SINGERS : a beautiful  Chromograph  Picture 

from  a Fainting  by  John  Gilbert.  In  January  Part  of  SUNDAY  AT^OME. 

VICTORIA  MAGAZINE.  Printed  and  Conducted  by 

Euilt  Faithpull.  Is.  (JANUARY  1865.)  Contents: 

1.  ON  BARBERS. 

2.  CLEMENCE  TOURELLE.  a Reminiscence. 

3.  TRANSPORTATION. 

4.  FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE.  By  Wm.  Parkinson. 

6.  ETON  AS  IT  IS. 

6.  THE  WARDEN  OF  SAINT  BRIAVELS.  A Legend  of  Tintomc  Abbey. 

7.  A GLANCE  AT  ITALY  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  1860. 

8.  AMONG  THE  BLACK  BOYS. 

9.  FEMALE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

10.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

11.  LITERATURE. 

Ward  & Lock,  158  Fleet  Street. 


•THE  MOSQUE  of  HEBRON.— THE  BUILDER  of  this 

Week  contains  : An  Account  of  the  Mosque  of  Hebron,  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  with 
Plan  and  Sect]ons-_Fine  Interior  View  of  Thursford  Church,  Norfolk,  restored— Art  in 
Furniture— Goldsmith  s Work— The  Story  of  a Wood  Carver — Art-Workmen’s  Frizes— Sewage 
treated  as  Guano,  and  various  other  Papers;  with  all  the  News,  Artistic,  Sanitary,  and  Con- 
•tructional.  4d.  j by  post,  5d.— Office,  1 York  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  aU  Newsmen. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  L30n.  (for  JANUARY  1865),  Is, 

Contents: 

I.  THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE  BURTONS : a Story  of  Two  Families.  By  Henry 
EiNGSLBTyAuthorof  “Austin  Elliot,*’  “ Ravenshoe,’’  &c. 

Chapter  LXIII— Gerty’s  Anabasis. 

„ LXIV— Samuel  Burton  gets  a Fright, 

n LXV— Samel  Burton’s  Resolution. 

„ LXVI— Ex-Secretary  Oxton  gets  a Lesson. 

„ LXVII— Something  to  Do. 

„ LXVIII— The  Backstairs  History  of  Two  Great  Coalitions, 

n.  MASR-EL-KAHIRA  (CAIRO).  By  Lady  Duff-Gordon, 

IIL  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  SLATE  QUARRIES  OF  NORTH  WALES.  By 
Professor  J.  E.  Caxrkes. 

IV.  IRISH  LAWYERS  AND  STATESMEN  OP  A BYGONE  GENERATION.  By 
A Man  on  the  Shadt  Side  of  Fifty. 

V.  THE  UNSEEN  MODEL.  By  Gborob  MacDonald. 

VT.  CHARLES  STURT:  a Chapter  from  the  History  of  Austrian  Exploration. 

VII.  A SON  OF  THE  SOIL.  Part  XIV. 

VIII.  THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAR.  From  SchUler.  By  Dr.  Anster. 

IX.  FIRES.  By  A Cantab. 

X.  “ LIKE  HER.  BUT  NOT  THE  SAME.**  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Nofx, 

XI.  A BASQUE  PASTORALE. 

XII.  THE  FINANCES  OP  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.  By  Lord  Hobart, 

Vol.  X.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d, 


MACMILLAN  Sc  CO..  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway  Stations. 


Now  ready,  No.  I.  (for  JANUARY  1865),  Is.  Monthly. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

OF  ■ 

LITERATURE,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

CoNTXMT.: 

1.  OUR  FIRST  WORDS. 

2.  LIFE’S  EQUIPAGE.  By  the  Author  of  " The  Gentle  life.” 

I On  PurpoM  in  life. 

3.  THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

4.  “BOOKS  IN  THE  RUNNING  BROOKS.”  By Cbristina G. Rossettc. 

5.  THE  PERPLEXITIES  OF  MONSIEUR  BORNARD. 

6.  DR.  NEWMAN  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

7.  DOMESTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Vicab  of  Nouansaano. 

■ Our  Coot. 

8.  SONG  OF  THE  TROJAN  CAPTIVES. 

9.  THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  C.  Mansfiead  IxsLXPr,  LL.D. 

10.  JOHN  HANNING  SPEKE. 

11.  READINGS  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L— The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis. 

12.  IN  THE  QUIET  VALLEY.  By  Jdaia  Goddabd. 

13.  ON  THE  EARTH  AS  A HABITATION.  By  Professor  D.T.Ansted,M.A.,I’.K.«. 

I—Matter. 

14.  THE  CAUSES  AND  MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  STRIKES. 

15.  THE  GREAT  EAGLE. 

16.  THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  the  Editob. 

TheWUlof  God. 


BITINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


HEEEWARD. 


CHAELES  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  STOEY. 


HEEEWAED  ; the  LAST  of  the  ENGLISH. 

A New  Romance.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Hjrpatia,” 
“ Westward  Ho ! ” &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part 
of  GOOD  WORDS. 


ESSAYS.  By  Henry  Eogers,  Author  of  the 

“ Eclipse  of  Faith,”  &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part  of 
GOOD  WORDS. 


EASTWAED  : a Series  of  Travel-Papers.  By 

Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part 
of  GOOD  WORDS. 


OUE  INDIAN  HEEOES.  By  J.  W.  Kaye, 

Author  of  “ The  History  of  Christianity  in  India,”  &c.  Will  be 
commenced  in  the  January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 


ALFEED  HAGAET’S  HOUSEHOLD  : a 

Quiet  Story,  By  Alexander  Smith,  Author  of  “ A Life  Drama,” 
&c.  WiU  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 


CHEIST  the  LIGHT  of  the  WOELD.  By  C. 

J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster.  Will  be  commenced  in  the 
January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 


SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY,  ILLUSTRATED, 

GOOD  WOEDS.  Edited  by  Norman  Mac- 

leod, D.D..  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 


STRAHAN  & CO.,  32  LUDGATB  HILL. 
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S.  0.  BEETON’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


This  day,  Is. 

BEETON’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  (Fifth 

Season).  Edited  by  the  Publisher. 

NUMBER  SEVEN, 

Contents : 

THE  STORY  OF  SOMEBODY’S  SON.  In  7 Parts. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  TALES,  Translated  from  the  Original  Chinese  MSS.  looted  by  the  Writers 
at  the  Sacking  of  His  Celestial  Majesty’s  Summer  Palace  nt  Pekin.  By  Auovstos 
Mayxiew  and  The  Odd  Boy.  Illustrated  from  the  Original  by  William  Brunton. 

BOADICEA  the  BEAUTIFUL;  or,  Harlequin  Julius  Ccesar  and  the  Delightful  Druid:  a 
Sensational  Pantomime  forth©  Theatre  Koyal,  Back  Drawing-Room.  By  F.  C.  Burnand, 
Author  of  “Soppho;  or,  Look  before  you  Leap,”  “Orpheus;  or.  The  Magic  Lyre,”  &c. 
The  Harlequinade  by  F.  A.  Marshall.  Illustrated  by  William  Brunton. 

A VACATION  RAMBLE.  From  the  Original  M9.  in  the  Possession  of  Master  Tom’s  Family. 
By  Florence  Claxton. 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  the  COURT  of  KING  CHRISTMAS:  being  a Brief  Outline  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Ceremonial  Observances  thereof,  and  Directions  for  the  Deportment 
of  Visitors  thereto.  By  T.  Hood.  Illustrated  by  John  Gordon  Thomson. 

FOUR  SENSATION  NOVELS 

QUINTILIA  the  QUADRIGAMIST  ; or,  the  Heir  and  the  Hounds. 

MAURORA  MAUDELEY  ; or,  Bigamy  and  Buttons. 

PRINVILLIERS  the  POISONER  ; or,  the  Live  Coal  ond  the  Deodly  Cup. 

*AKRY  tlie  'E  ARTLESS  ; or,  a Bad  Brother’s  Aim  and  End. 

FOUR  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  SLANG  DICTIONARY.  By  T.  Hood. 

NONSENSE  PAGES.  By  W.  Brunton. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES,  EXPERIMENTS,  and  DISCOVERIES  of  TOM’S  COUSIN 
SAM  during  the  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS.  By  John  Gordon  Thomson. 

A FEW  MORE  AMUSEMENTS. 

CHARADES,  CONUNDRUMS,  ENIGMAS,  &c.  By  Fbanoes  Fbbblino  Broderip  and 
Others. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  The  Odd  Bot. 

A HANDSOME  ILLUMINATED  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1886.  Printed  in 
Colours  by  W.  Dickes,  after  a Design  by  Albert  Warren. 


This  day,  the  JANUARY  DOUBLE  NUMBER,  Is.  (by  post,  Is.  4d.)  of 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 

MAGAZINE.  Beginning  a New  Series,  to  be  continued  Monthly  (including 
the  Literature,  the  Illustrated  Dress  and  Needlework  Patterns,  the  Fashion- 
Plates,  and  the  Berlin  Patterns  hitherto  published  and  sold  separately  as 
“THE  SUPPLEMENT”). 


BEETON’S  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES,  ANNIVERSARY  GIFTS,  AND 
FAMILY  READING  AND  REFERENCE. 

THE  ILLUMINATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

. This  Edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume  includes  a Series  of  Biblical  Cartoons  by  the  best 
Artists  of  the  day.  Rubrication  and  Floral  Ornamentation  hare  been  introduced  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  volume.  In  regard  to  the  Notes,  every  Biblical  Authority  has 
been  laid  under  tribute  to  elucidate  the  Sacred  Text.  Imp.  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  gilt  back  and  sides,  rubricated  letters,  X3  3s.;  ditto,  ditto, 
morocco,  X3  iOs.;  ditto,  ditto,  best  morocco,  £4  4s. 


BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION.  Complete.  A to  Z.  Vol.  I.  Comprising  Geography.  Biography, 
History,  Mythology,  Biblical'Knowledge.  Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every 
Proper  Name.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  half  roan,  15s.;  half  calf,  18s.  6d.; 
or  3 Yols.  cloth,  18s. 

Uniform  with  the  above, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION.  Complete.  AtoZ.  Vol.  2.  Comprising!theSciences,  Arts,  Literary 
Knowledge,  with  Etymology  and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term.  Half  roan,  15s.; 
half  calf,  18s.  Gd. ; or  3 vols.  cloth,  18s. 


BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL 

BIOGRAPHY.  Being  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Times,  with  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  every  Name.  Post  8vo.  half  roan,  7s.  6d. 


MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT.  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  With  entirely  new 
and  beautifully  coloured  Cookery  Plates,  showing  the  Modern  Modes  of  Serving  Dishes. 
Illustrated  with  upwards  of  300  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  half  roan,  price  7s.  6d.;  half 
calf,  10s.  6d. 

WILD  SPORTS  of  the  WORLD.  By  James 

Gbbbnwooo.  Superfine  Edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Maps  and  coloured  Plates, 
and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Contents  op  the  January  Double  Number  : 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FOUR  CONTINUOUS  STORIES: 

Gilmour’s  Ward. 

A Chat  with  Dulcy. 

For  Valour. 

The  Countess’s  Coiffure. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

FAMILIAR  LINES:  “ Oh!  the  Maids  of  Merry  England.'*  With  Hlnatration  by  Adelaide 
Claxton. 

HELEN  FAUCIT. 

STRIKING  TWELVE  AT  KILGOON:  a Christmas  Tale. 

THE  FASHIONS.  By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

CHRISTMAS  LITERATURE;  What  is  Read,  and  What  is  Looked  At. 

MADAME’S  PILGRIMAGE:  a Tale  of  Country  Circles. 

LA  MODE. 

A NEWS-LETTER, FROM  PARIS,  containing  an  Account  of  the  latest  Changes  in  the 
Dresses  and  Toilette  of  Le  Beau  Monde. 

OPERAS,  ORATORIOS,  AND  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Also, 

A COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  (Octavo)  of  a Lady's  Ball  and  a Dinner  Dress,  and  of 
a Little  Girl’s  Evening  Dress,  in  an  entirely  new  style,  for  Juvenile  Partres. 

A SECOND  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  (Large  Quarto),  illustrating  Two  New 
Styles  of  Morning  and  Walking  Dresses. 

A BERLIN  PATTERN,  painted  by  hand,  for  the  Back  and  Seat  (complete)  of  a Drawing- 
room Lounging-Chair. 

NEW  DANCE  MUSIC,  printed  separately  from  the  Magazine,  and  inclosed  in  a handsomely 
engraved  Wrapper:— New  Waltz,  New  Set  of  Quadrilles  (Lea  Damea  de  la  Halle').,  the 
Original  Lancers. 

AN  IMM  ENSE  SHEET  OF  FINE  TISSUE  PAPER,  1 yard  4 inches  long  and  2 feet  6 inches 
broad,  containing  a Braiding  or  Appliqu4  Design  traced  thereon,  ready,  without  further 
arrangement,  for  trimming  the  full  Skirt, Epaulettes,  and  Cuffs  of  a Lady’s  Dress. 

THE  FULL-SIZED  PATTERN  for  Cutting-Out  and  Making  the  IMOGEN  SASH. 

THE  FULL-SIZED  PATTERN  for  Cutting-Out  and  Making  the  JULIET  FICHU. 

(Both  the  Imogen  Sash  and  the  Juliet  Fichu  will  be  found  very  useful  at  the  present  season.) 

THE  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS  comprise  Four  fPatterns  for  Josephine  Ceintures— 
Knitted  Boots— Four  Designs  for  Braidingor  Appliqu^— Three  Patterns  for  Cashmere 
Scarfs  — Crochet  Purse  — Child’s  Crochet  Talctdt — Knitted  Muffatee  — Handkerchief 
Corners,  with  Initials  and  Monograms — Two  Braid  Trimmings— Banner  Screen— Berlin 
Pattern  for  the  same — Two  New  Stitclies  in  Crochet  Tricoter-Two  New  Patterns  for 
Wool-work— Foot-Muff  in  Crochet  ^ Tricoter  (Four  Illustrations)— Pattern  in  Drawn 
Linen— Netting  for  Window  Curtains— Bead  Cigar-Case. 

THE  FASHION  ENGRAVINGS  comprise  the  Josephine  Ceinture— Merino  Dress— Child’s 
Striped  ()ioak  and  Paletdt— Three  Cashmere  Scarfs- Travelling  Hood— Juliet  Fichu— 
>lorniiig  Dress— Morning  Wrapper  in  Checked  Flannel— Child's  Garden  Hood— Quilted 
Evening  Cape— Seventeen  Illustrations  of  Artificial  Hair  for  Coiffures— Three  Ceintures- 
Nine  Illustrations  of  the  Newest  Boots  and  Shoes- Six  Head-Dresses  for  Morning  and 
Evening— Two  Half-Page  Cuts  of  the  Toilettes  of  the  Month— The  Ural  Jacket,  &c. 


Uniform  with  **  Wild  Sports  of  the  World,** 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe. 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author.  Tinted  and  coloured  Plates,  7s.  Cd. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,’* 

CURIOSITIES  of  SAVAGE  LIFE.  First 

Series.  By  the  Author  of  “Wild  Sports  of  the  World.’’  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured 
Plates,  and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,” 

CURIOSITIES  of  SAVAGE  LIFE.  Second 

Series.  By  the  Author  of  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World.”  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured 
Plates,  and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,’* 

HOW  I WON  MY  SPURS  ; or,  a Boy’s 

Adventures  in  the  Barons’  Wars.  By  J.G.  Edgar.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ How  I Won  My  Spurs,'* 

CRESSY  and  POICTIERS  ; or,  the  Story  of 

the  Black  Prince’s  Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings  and  separate  tinted  Plates,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,’* 

STORIES  of  the  WARS.  Being  Episodes  in 

the  Struggles  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  in  England  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
1574  to  1678.  By  John  Tillotson.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  separate  coloured  and  tinted  Plates, 
and  a profusion  of  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Uniform  with  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  World,** 

WESTERN  LANDS  and  WESTERN 

WATERS.  By  F.  Gbrsxacker.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  well 
Illustrated,  7s.  tid. 


This  day,  No.  I.  One  Penny,  of 

THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN.  To  be 

continued  in  Penny  Weekly  Numbers  and  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts, 

Contents  of  No.  I. 

THE  COMMENCEMENTS  OF  THREE  SERIAL  TALES: 

David  Garrick. 

Are  they  his  Daughters? 

The  Inquest. 

THE  STORY  OF  MORLEY  GRANGE. 

LIFE  IN  A FRENCH  FAMILY. 

LIGHT  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

THE  YANKEE  YOUNG  LADY. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.  Poem. 

MINDING  BABY.  Poem. 

MUSIC,  by  the  Zincographic  Process:  Kindly  Greeting  Waltz— 

The  Lost  Rose  of  Summer  (with  Words). 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN.  New  Book. 

THE  FASHIONS. 

HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

Also, 

Engravings  of  Dress  and  Fashion— Needlework  Designs— A great  Sheet  of  Patterns,  showing 
how  to  Cut-Out  and  Make  an  Andalusian  Jacket. 

Also, 

A charming  Picture,  printed  in  Colours  after  W.  L.  Thomas,  called 
MINDING  BABY. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimen  Pages  sent  immediately,  on  application  to  the 
Publisher  of  THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  By  Dean  Swift. 

With  a Memoir  of  the  Author.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  coloured  Frontispiece  and 
Title  Page,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  300  Engravings,  5s. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME.  (Midsummer, 

1864.)  A Book  of  Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  the  Fublbher.  5s 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME.  (Christmas, 

1864.)  ABookofFact,Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  Edited  by  the  Publisher.  5s. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  VOLUME  for  1864. 

Being  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas  Volumes  bound  in  one.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  48 
separate  Plates,  and  beautifully  Illustrated,  8s.  6d. 


THE  BOY’S  YEARLY  BOOK  for  1865. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  3s.  6d.  e 


A SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL.  Superfine 

Edition,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  4 Chromo-Lithographs,  and  many  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d. 


S.  0.  BEETON,  248  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C, 
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THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS. 


AN  ELEGANT  GIET-BOOK  FOR  LADIES. 

This  day,  with  100  Illustrations  and  full-puge  Coloured  Specimens,  demy  8vo. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  LACE : its  Manufacture  and  Use  from  tlie 

Earliest  Periods.  ByMrs.  Bory  Palliser. 

“ One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season.*’—  Times. 

“For  a present  to  a lady  few  books  will  be  so  acceptable.”— Review* 

Also,  ready  this  day,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

Pictures  of  EnsHsh  Life.  14s. 

Schiller’s  Lay  of  the  Bell.  14s. 

Roffers*  Pleasures  of  Memory.  5s. 

Coxe's  Cliristiiin  Ballads.  12s. 

Favourite  English  Poems.  300  Illustrations,  2 vols.  38s. 

Weir’s  Poetry  of  Nature.  12s. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

This  day,  choicely  printed  by  Whittingham,  on  toned  paper,  uniform  with  the 
•*  Gentle  Lire  ” Series,  l thick  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

T^AMILIAR  WORDS.  An  Index  Verboriim,  or  Dictionary  of 

Quotation  ; affording  a ready  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have  become 
embedded  in  the  Language,  with.  Context  and  Author.  Edited  by  J.  Hain  Fr-isweix. 
Crown  8vo. 

Also,  in  the  same  Series : 

Tlie  Gentle  Life.  Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

About  in  the  World-  Second  Edition.  6s. 

Like  Unto  Christ.  A Translation  of  X Kempis.  (Shortly.) 

A Selection  of  Montaigne’s  Essays.  (Shortly.) 

Also,  printed  in  same  style : 

The  White  Wifp.  By  Cuthbert  Bede.  6s. 

London  to  John  O’Groat’s.  By  Elihu  Burritt.  Second  Edition,  6s* 
London  : ^ampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CUTHBERT  BEDE,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

rUHE  WHITE  WIFE.  With  other  Stories,  Supernatural, 

Romantic,  and  Legendary.  By  Cuthbert  Bens.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Small  post  8vo.  6s. 

“ Among  the  best  of  the  minor  books  of  the  season,  with  illustrations  by  the  author  of  much 
character  and  humour.”— 2Ywfis. 

“ Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede’s  wondrous  tales  will  amuse  the  papas  who  read  them  to  their  children 
during  the  evenings  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Mr.  Bede  has  made  on  important  discovery  in 
proving  that  a ‘ Brownie  ’ existed  as  late  as  last  year.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ‘Demonology 
and  Witchcraft,’  spoke  ot  the  Brownies  as  extinct  species  of  spiritual  agents.  All  honour  to  the 
author  of  ‘ Verdant  Green  ’ for  setting  Sir  Walter  right,  and  thanks  to  him  also  for  the  illus- 
trations of  his  volume.”— 

” A very  interesting  collection  of  legends.”— iVotes  and  Queries, 

” A genuine  contribution  to  literature  far  above  the  character,  frequently  ephemeral,  of  Gift- 
books.’  -./Satu7'day  Review. 

” A charming  collection  ofstories,  told  with  the  peculiar  zest  which  characterises  ‘Cuthbert 
Bede.’  ^',-Reader. 

Also,  uniform,  with  Photograph  of  the  Author; 

A WALK  FROM  LONDON  TO  JOHN  O’GROAT’S.  By  Eeihu  Burritt.  SmaU  8to. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  6s. 

London : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill. 

NEW  BOY’S  BOOK  BY  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL. 

Fcp.  cloth,  with  8 Illustrations,  6s. 

r^OLDEN  HAIR : a Story  for  Young  People.  By  Sir 

Lascelles  Wraxael,  Bart. 

of  mcident  and  adventure,  and  sure  to  please  boys  home  from  school  quite  as  much  as 
his  * Black  Panther  ’ of  last  yenr."— Reader.  v** 

Also,  same  price,  full  of  Illustrations: 

Black  Panther:  a Boy’s  Adventures  among  the  Red  Skins. 

Life  among  the  Indians.  By  Ge<*rge  Catlin. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Constance.  By  Mary  Gillies. 

Boy’s  Own  Hook  of  Boats.  Illustrated  by  Weedon. 

Stanton  Grange.  By  \he  Rev.  C.  J.  Atkinson. 

Ernest  Bracebridge;  or.  Schoolboy  Sports. 

Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 

' Stories  of  the  Woods.  From  Cooper’s  Tales. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill,  « 


THE  NEW  JUVENILE  BOOK,  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BENNETT. 

TUOODLE-DOO.  By  tlie  Author  of  '‘The  Stories  that  Little 

^ Breeches  Told.”  With  16  large  Engravings  on  Steel,  plain,  5s. ; coloured,  7s.  6d. 

“ Among  all  the  Christmas  bookmen  Mr.  Charles  Bennett  ranks  first,  for  he  who  best  pleases 
children  has  the  best  right  to  priority  in  anoiice  of  Christmas  books,  and  to  all  his  productions 
we  venture  to  prefer  ‘ Noodle-doo;’  it  will  make  the  youngsters  crow  again  with  delight.” 

Also,  now  ready,  same  size  and  price,  and  full  of  Illustrations, 

Great  Fun  for  our  Little  Friends.  By  Harriet  Myrtle. 

More  Fun  for  our  Little  Friends.  By  the  same  Author. 

The  Book  of  Blockheads.  By  Charles  Bennett. 

The  .Stories  that  Little  Breeches  Told.  By  the  same  Author. 

Mr.  Wind  and  Madame  Rain.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett* 

Little  Bird  Re  i and  Little  Bird  Blue.  Coloured. 

Snow  Flukes,  and  What  they  Told  the  Children. 

The  Nursery  Playmate.  200  Pictures,  os.;  coloured,  9s. 

London;  Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Marston,  14  Ludgate  Hill, 

This  day  is  published,  small  4to.  botmd  in  gilt  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

QEMS  of  GERMAN  POETRY.  Translated  by  Lady  John 

^ Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Part  I.  Illustrated,  Is.;  by  post,  13  Stamps. 

^PITAPHS  and  GRAVES  of  HEROES. 

CoLBORNE  and  Brine. 

L’Enfant  & Co.,  18  Rathbone  Place. 


By  Captains 


On  2nd  January  1865,  in  One  Tol.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth.  * 

TO  THE  PEESIDENT  OP  THE  BOAHD  OP  TRADE. 

RAILWAY  REFORM: 

A Plan  for  tHe  Systematic  Reform  of  tlie  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Legislative  Enactment. 


LONDON : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  AND  GREEN. 


ELEGANT  GIPT-BOOK. 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  by  F.  GUbert,  toned  paper,  crown  8to.  6j. 

BEAUTIES  OF  TROPICAL 
SCENERY: 

Lyrical  Sketches^  and  Love  Songs ; with  Notes. 

By  R.  N.  DUNBAR. 

“ This  is  a charming  volume  ; the  poems  are  full  of  vitality,  and  rich  varied  beantles.” 

sreat  warmth  of  feeling,  and  possess  a redun^«?fm*tie 

” A handsome  volume.” Olohe. 

Adorned  with  a delicious  frontispiece.”— 

LONDON ! ROBERT  HARDWICKE , 192  PICCADILLY 


SHAKESPEARE. 

REPRINT  OE  THE  FIRST  EDITION,  THE 
“FAMOUS  FOLIO”  OF  1623. 


Next  week  will  be  ready,  the  completed  Volume  of 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE’S 

C03VCE3DIES, 
HISTOHIBS,  Sc 
TRA-G-EODIES, 

Published  according  to  the  True  Originall  Copies. 

LONDON:  PRINTED  BY  ISAAC  lAGGARD,  AND  ED.  BLOUNT,  1623  ; AND 
RE-PRINTED  FOR  L.  BOOTH,  307  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  1862. 

This  Reprint  comprises  three  sizes ; one  to  range  -with  all  good  Octavo  Editions  of 
Shakespeare,  another  to  range  with  Knight’s  Pictorial,  and  similar  Editions,  the 
third  being  uniform  with  the  Original  Folio. 

The  chief  object  in  the  reproduction  of  this,  for  all  critical  purposes,  the  most 
important  edition  of  Shakespeare  extant,  has  been,  not  mere  resemblance,  but  that 
it  shall  prove  “ so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought” — page,  for  page,  line  for  line,  word 
for  word,  letter  for  letter,  ornamentation  for  ornamentation — as  to  be,  excepting  a 
more  convenient  size,  “ one  and  the  self-same  thing  ” with  its  prototype.  That  the 
attempt  has  been  successful,  the  testimony  of  the  most  important  journals  of  the 
time  has  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  Small  Paper,  to  range  with  a demy  8vo.  volume,  cloth  boards,  antique  pattern,  1 vol. 
3ls.  6d.;  the  Large  Paper,  1 vol.  crown  4to.  half  vellum,  £2  12s.  6d.;  the  Folio  (of  which  only 
100  have  been  printed)  1 vol.  half-bound,  Roxburgh  style,  £5  5s. 


The  Small  Paper  has  been  issued  in  Parts,  of  which  the  Third  and  Concluding  Part,  containing 
the  TRAGEDIES,  is  now  ready,  in  an  appropriate  binding,  lOs.  6d« 

Farts  I.  and  II.  contain  respectively  the  COMEDIES  and  HISTORIES* 


Extracts  from  various  Reviews  which  have  appeared  in  the  Public  Press, 

“ The  only  deriation  from  the  oririnal  which  has  been  deemed  legitimate  is  in  size.  The  folio 
is  an  inconvenient  size  for  most  readers  and  for  most  book-shelves.  It  was  thought  that,  it  the 
form  of  type  were  identical  with  the  original,  none  but  a pedant  would  object  that  the  size  was 
smaller.  By  the  use  of  a smaller  type  and  a less  page  a volume  is  produced  which  is  suitable 
for  the  hand,  and  ranges  with  the  chief  library  editions  of  our  great  dramatist's  works.  As  yet 
only  one-third  of  the  projected  work  is  produced,  the  Comedies,  but  these  give  great  promise  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  in  paper,  print,  binding,  and  price  do  not  a little  credit  to  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  the  publisher.”— December  28, 1861. 

“ Mr.  Booth  offers  us  this  great  benefit,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet  his  reward.  What  he  hag 
done  is,  for  general  readers  of  the  poet,  worth  more  than  all  the  criticism,  and  illustration,  and 
commentary  which  the  two  and  a half  centuries  since  Shakespeare  died  have  produced.” 

Press,  January  18,  1862. 

“ This  ‘ cheerful  semblance  ’ of  the  First  Folio  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
Shakespeare  upon  whose  shelves  a copy  of  the  goodly  volume  issued  by  Isaac  laggard  and 
Edward  Blount  in  1623  is  not  to  be  found.” — N'otes  and  Queries,  January  18,  1862, 

” The  Reprint  is  executed  in  a style  which  surpasses  the  expectation  to  which  its  announce- 
ment gave  rise.”- J/ornin^  Rost,  January  18,  1862. 

“■Without  desiring  to  underrate  the  labours  which  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare  have 
brought  to  bear  on  his  plays,  or  to  deny  the  services  tliese  gentlemen  have  rendered  in  clearing 
away  many  obscurities  and  in  resolving  many  doubtful  readings,  it  may  with  justice  be  said 
that  the  most  commendable  act  performed  of  late  years  in  Shakespeareology  is  that  which, 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  public  a simple  reproduction  of  the  folio  of  1623.  That  rare  edition 
has  always  been  the  iduntain-head  of  authority,  though  somewhat  choked  by  weeds  of  error. 
In  plucking  these  away, emendators  have  too  often  ‘ plucked  out  brain  and  all,'  their  improve- 
ments frequently  serving  to  destroy  the  moat  Shakespearean  of  Shakespeare’s  fancies.” 

Daily  Telegraph,  January  20,  1862. 

“ With  regard  to  the  literal  accuracy,  which  is  the  great  desideratum,  we  believe  every 
reliance  may  be  placed  ui>on  it ; and  are  assured  that  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  its  perfect  fidelity.” — Critic,  January  25,  1862. 

“ Even  regarding  the  folio  of  1623  as  a mere  Utei  ary  curiosity,  it  will  be  no  slight  boon  to  find 
the  plays  of  our  great  poet  reproduced  in  ihe  very  text  in  which  they  were  first  given  to  his 
countrymen,  but  at  such  a cost  that  almost  every  student  may  place  upon  his  shelf  a prize 
■which  heretofore  none  but  the  very  wealthy  could  have  hoped  to  acquire.”— DatVy  ivcic's, 
February  8,  1862. 

“Mr,  Booth’sReprint  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  and  occuracy  as  it  is  for  cheapness.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  book  of  late  times  which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  the  combination  of  all 
these  excellencies.  In  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Booth  we  will  not  quarrel  with  his  departure  from 
the  form  of  the  old  folio  and  its  more  legible  type.” — 5necfa<or,February  8, 1862 

“ Mr.  Booth  requires  no  better  justification  for  reproducing  his  Reprint  of  the  folio  in  newly- 
cut  type  than  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  certain  passages— nay  pages— of  tliis  Berlin 

Fhotolitho^raphed  reproduction Bad  as  Isaac  Juggard  and  Edward  Blount’s  types  W'ere 

they  were  not  so  bad  as  the  frequent  blurriness  and  missing  of  dots  and  strokes  on  this  reproduc- 
tion make  them,”— coder,  October  22,  1864. 

“ A Reprint  of  the  First  Folio,  not  free  from  inaccnracies,  was  published  in  1807.  A Second 
Reprint  is  now  in  course  of  publi<  ation  by  Mr.  L.  Booth.  The  First  Fart,  containing  the 
Comedies,  has  already  appeared.  It  is  probably  the  most  correct  reprint  ever  issued.”— The 
Cambridge  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xxvi. 


LONDON : L.  BOOTH,  307  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


This  day  is  published,  in  n handsome  4to.  voL  with  a Portrait  of 
Mr.  Leech,  21s. 

LATER  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH.  . 

Witli  Explanatory  Notes  by  MARK  LEMON,  Editor  of  “Punch,” 


Also,  nniform  with  the  above,  2Is. 


EARLY  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 


LONDON ! ERADBUET  & EVANS,  U BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

■ ^ 

ELEVENTH  VOLUME  OF  ONCE  A WEEK. 

How  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  79. 6d.  the  Eleventh  Volume  of 

ONCE  A WEEK: 

An  Illustrated  Miscellany  of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and 
Popular  Information. 

This  popular  Periodical  is  published  every  Saturday,  3d. ; in  Monthly  Parts,  Is. ; and  in  Half- 
yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d, 

THEO  LEIGH, 

£7  the  Author  of  “Denis  Donne,”  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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Kow  ready,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
THE  HON. 


NEW  WOEKS. 


GRANTLEY  BERKELEY’S  ’ 
LIFE  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

“ A book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  o£  modem  literature.” 

Times,  Dec.  16. 

“ There  is  a largo  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  ^details  of  the 
author’s  life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of 
anecdote  cannot  but  be  successful.” — Athenceum, 

“ This  work  contains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter ; and  that  it  will  create  a 
sensation  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases. 
His  voiumes  will,  of  course,  be  extensively  read,  and  as  a literary  venture  may  bo 
pronounced  a success.” — Morning  Post. 

“ A clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  carl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
tlirown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  an  anecdotic  autobiography. 
Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well. 
The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.” — ^ectator. 

“ Space  forbids  us  pursuing  the  various  enticing  themes  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  these  volumes.  The  reminiscences  of  the  author,  his  anecdotal  notices  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  famous  in  political,  fashionable,  and  sporting  circles,  and  his 
own  lengthened  experiences  in  the  same  spheres,  are  entertaining  in  the  highest 
degree.  All  those  portions  of  the  work  are  written  with  dash  and  spirit,  and  the 
immense  fund  of  gossip  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  so  pleasantly  retails  will  certainly 
render  his  book  most  popular.” — Herald. 

HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  IJ  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAE  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Kev.  J.  C.  M. 

Bellew,  3 vols. 

“‘Blount  Tempest’  ia  a remarkably  clever  novel,  thoroughly  ori^rinal.  and  independent  of 
any  I'asliion,  school,  or  class.  The  reader  will  acknoM'-ledge  that  no  nobler  lesson  was  ever 
taught  from  pulpit  or  altar  step  than  the  author  teaches  in  this  beautiful  story.  In  the  flowing 
case  of  the  style,  the  richness  of  the  language,  the  facility  of  the  illustrative  digressions,  the 
reader  is  almost  led  away  from  remarking  the  variety  of  the  incidents  and  the  ingenious  com- 
plications of  the  plot.  There  is  much  dignity  and  purity  in  the  sketches  of  female  character. 
The  heroine,  Mabel  Massey,  is  a charming  creature.”— ^/orm'np  Post. 

“ A novel  that  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.  It  has  all  the  requisites  for  making  it  so.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  story,  well  written,  and  carefully  worked  out.  Mr.  Bellew  tells  his  tale 
admiraoly.  The  story  is  one  that  holds  the  reader's  attention  throughout.”— 0&sert;er. 

“ At  a single  stride  Mr.  Bellew  has  taken  his  place  among  our  popular  novelists.  ‘ Blount 
Tempest  ’ is  announced  as  his  first  contribution  to  imaginative  literature.  It  reads  far  more 
like  the  work  of  a skilled  aud  practised  romance  writer.  Its  author  evidences  a combination 
of  rare  qualities  as  a novelist.  His  style  has  the  easy  swing  of  one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  arts  of  composition.  * Blount  Tempest,’  viewed  simply  as  a story,  has  all  the  essential 
charms  of  interest,  aitd  of  an  interest  that  at  moments  becomes  enthralling.  It  is  full  of  inci- 
dent. Its  plot  displays  wonderful  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  and  the  events  are  knit  together 
with  surpnsiug  dexterity.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its  abundant  display  of  life-like  pirsonages 
of  all  grades  and  conditions,  many  of  them  described  with  a rare  and  delightful  humour.  Mr. 
Bellew  has  fairly  made  a hit  as  a novelist,  and  both  as  reader  and  as  critic  we  frankly  offer  him 
our  congratulations.”— iSun. 

THE  THREE  WATCHES.  By  W.  G.  Wills. 

3 vols. 

CHRISTIAN’S  MISTAKE.  By  the  Author 

of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  1 vol.  - ready. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCCXXI. 


JANUARY  1865.  8vo.  prioa  2s.  6d. 

President  Lincoln.  By  an  American 
Abolitionist. 

Spiritualism,  as  related  to  Religion  and 
Science. 

Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A First  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XXIY.— XXVU. 


[On  Saturday  next. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Navy. 

Richardson. 

The  Hierarchy  of  Art.  By  Franoea 
Power  Cobbe.  Part  I. 

On  Mountain  Beauty. 

The  Drama  in  Londom 


AN  ESSAY  on  the  mSTORY  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  GOVERNMENT  and  CONSTITUTION,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VH. 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  John,  Eabl  Russell.  A New  Edition,  with  an 
Introduction.  January^ 


HISTORICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  ES- 


SATS.  By  Nassau  W.  Seriob,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


[In  January. 


I.  France,  America,  and  England. 

II.  The  War  of  Nations. 

III.  Lord  Brougham’s  Political  Philo- 

sophy. 

IV.  Confederacy  and  UnioEu 
V.  Oregon. 


VI.  English  Poor  Laws. 

VII.  Combinations  and  Strikes. 

VIII.  Lewis  on  Dependencies. 

IX.  Lewis  on  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

X.  Oxford  and  Mr.  Ward. 


HISTORICAL 

Mertvalb.  1 vol.  8vo. 


STUDIES. 


By  Herman 

[In  January. 


THE  SECRET  of  HEGEL : being  the  Hegelian 


System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter. 
SnauNQ.  2 vols.  8vo. 


By  Jajies  Hdtchisox 
[On  January  6. 


LAST  WINTER  i^  ROME,  and  other 

ITALIAN  CITIES.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Author  of  “ The  Pyrenees,  West  and 
East,”  &o.  With  a Portrait  of  “ Stella,”  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post 
8vo.  LOn  January  5. 

7 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS  : their  Lives,  Works, 

and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and  28  Wood  Engravings  from  Original 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  By  Charles  C.  PERKisa.  2 vols.  imperial 
8vo,  [On  January  5. 


8 


MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ This  novel  is  superior  to  * Grandmother’s  Money  * and  all  the  author’s  previous  stories,  aud 
is  60  enttrtnining  uiid  artistic  a work  that  we  are  able  to  congratulate  him  upon  its  goodness 
almost  without  a single  important  reserve.  The  volumes  abound  in  vigorous  and  suggestive 
writing,  and  with  passages  that  stir  the  deeper  affections.”— .AtAenceum. 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ A very  clever  s\.o\y —Komivg  Post.  “A  first-rate  novel.  The  story  is  a very  good  one, 
nnd  contains  a vivid  description  of  modem  society.”— JoAn  Bull. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

“ A novel  of  the  first  class,  of  exciting  interest.”— Posi. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  BARBARA’S  HIS- 

TOET.  By  Ameua  B.  Edwards.  5s.  bound  and  illustrated,  forming  the 
New  Volume  of  Hurst  & Blackett’s  Standard  Librart. 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


UNDEil  THE  ESPECIAL  PATKOEAGE  OP 
HER  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready.  Thirty-fourth  Edition,  1 vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  Engraved,  handsomely 
bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE 
FOR  1865. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY. 

“ The  best  existing  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.”— flcra7c7. 

“The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject.*'— Spectator, 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  PUBLISELERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and 

the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE ; or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  db 
Bunsen.  2 vols.  8vo.  lOn  January  5. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  \be  SUMMER;  or,  a 

“ Voyage  en  Zigzag  ” in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  One  of  the  Party.  Oblong  4to. 
with  about  250  Illustrations,  lOs.  Sd. 

10 

OUTLINE  SKETCHES  of  the  HIGH  ALPS 

of  flAUPHINfi.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonndt,  M.A.  P.G.S.  With  Descriptive 
Letter-press.  Imp.  8vo.  [Next  xceek. 

11 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  of  the  OLD 

WORLD.  By  H.  A.  L.  “ the  Old  Shekarry.”  Third  Edition,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  [In  January. 

12 

THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Second  Series.  By  the  Author  of  “Tho  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson.”  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LOUIS  SPOHR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Translated  from  the  German.  8vo.  price  I4s. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  1 vol.  5s.  elegantly  printed  and  hound,  and  Dlustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  Foster,  John  Gilbert,  Tenniel,  &c. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 

LIBRARY  of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 
now  comprising : 

SAJI  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

.TOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 

NATHALIE.  By  MissKavanogh. 

A W'OM  AN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

By  the  Author  of ‘‘John  Halifax.” 

ADAJl  GRjEME.  By  the  Author  of  “Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 

A LIFE  for  a LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 

SAM  SLICK'S  OLD  JUDGE. 

DARIEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

SirB.  BURKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

“ The  publications  in  this  library  have  all  been  of  good  quality  ; many  give  information 
while  they  entertain.”— Kxamtncr. 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  U GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


14 

MR.  J.  S.  HARFORD’S  PERSONAL  Re- 
collections of  the  late  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCB,  M.P.  for  the 
County  of  York.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

15 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS,  People’s  Edition.  Part  I.  on  Saturday  next.  To  bo  continued 
Monthly,  and  completed  in  4 Parts,  price  is.  each. 

SHORT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised ; with  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modem 
Scientific  Game,  by  Professor  P.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  New  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH  ; an 

Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human 
Longevity  and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Shttk,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition, 
enlarged,  with  113  New  Woodcuts.  8vo.  15s. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  and  GREEN. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 
NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  “ John 
Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a HUNDRED  FIRES. 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
ADELE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 

NO  CHURCH. 

MISTRESS  and  MAID.  By  the  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax.” 

LOST  and  SAVED.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
LES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia  B. 


The  Saturday  Review 


[December  24,  1864, 


THE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Messrs,  Tinsley  Brothers’  New  Works, 

A New  Edition  of 

— t — 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  niustrated  by  Cruikshaak,  Leech,  and  Tenniel.  Including,  nous 
for  the  first  time,  the  Prose  Legends  and  the  Bmaller  Poems,  with  new  Ulus- 

NOTICE.— GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN 

COURT,  the  New  Novel  by  F.  G.  Trappobd,  Author  of  **  City  and  Suburb,"  " Too 
Much  Alone,*'  &c.,  is  ready  this  day  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  [Beady  this  day. 

tAfuliOuoa  21ti.  f liAOLkiOou 

“ For  Christinas  there  could  not  be  found  a more  pleasant  book  than  the  * Ingoldsby  Legends.* 
Illustrated  by  three  such  men  as  Leech,  Cniikshank,  and  Tenniel  what  can  be  more 
tenipUng.  ?*’ — Timts, 

**  This  new  edition  is  even  more  luxurious,  if  possible, ‘than  its  predecessor,  for  we  have  here  all 
the  prose  as  well  as  the  rhythmical  legends.  There  is  not  a more  amusing  Christmas  book  than 
this.  Its  success  does  not  surprise  us.  The  wit  and  whim  of  Ingoldsby  were  of  his  own  coinage. 

NOTICE.— TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of 

SEBASTOPOL,  by  William  Howard  Bossrll,  LL.D.,  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
" Times  " during  the  Crimean  War,  is  ready  this  day  at  the  Libraries  and  Booksellers,’ 
in  1 vol.  10s.  6d.  ZReady  this  day. 

lor  his  mind  to  him  was  a kingdom  absolute  and  independent."— ,Ea:amtner. 

“ Were  there  any  fear  that  the  ‘ Ingoldsbv  Legends  ’ would  fade  out  of  our  literature,  the 
edition  just  published  by  Mr.  Bentley  would  go  far  to  prevent  a consummation  so  terrible  to 
all  lovers  of  ' mirth  and  marvels.’  Issued  with  a positive  luxe  of  illustration,  typography,  and 
binding,  this  new  edition  is  positively  the  heau-iMal  of  a gift-book,  and,  as  such,  is  doubly 
welcome  as  our  English  jour  dt  Van  approaches."— ,Acac2er. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS  in  1861-4: 

being  a Series  of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  Reprinted  and  Revised  from  the 
'‘Times,"  by  permission,  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  uniform  with  Capt.  Buxton’s  "Mission 
to  Dahomey."  IThisday, 

I/egenda.’”— Saturdaj/ ifeuiew. 

An  Edition  without  lUustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. ; bound  in  morocco,  or 
calf  extra,  12a.  6d. 

Also,  a Library  Edition,  with  the  Original  Plates  by  Cruikshank  and 
Leech,  2 toIs.  Svo.  21s. 

A MISSION  to  DAHOMEY:  being  a Three 

Months*  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahomey  ; in  which  are  described  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice,  &c.  By  Capt.  R.F.  Burton, 
Late  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Dahomey,  and  the  Author  of  " A Pilgrimage  to  £1  Medinah 
and  Meccoh."  2 vols.  with  Illustrations.  [ Second  Edition,  revisedt  this  day. 

BICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBUSHER  IK  ORDCCART  TO  HER  MAJKSIT. 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF  : a Novel.  By 

Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  " The  Season : a Satire,"  &c.  3 vols.  IThis  day. 

ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

By  John  Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Wits  and 
Humorists,”  &c.  2 vols..  with  fine  Portraits,  21s. 

ABBOT’S  CLKVE;  or,  Can  it  be  Proved? 

A Kovel.  3 vols.  {Second  Edition  this  day. 

" The  reader  is  really  very  sorry  for  Florence,  but  onecouldscarcelybeexpeoted  to  have  muck 
sympathy  with  a masculine  school-girl  who  married  an  ostler.  Aurora  Floyd  carefully  con- 
ceals from  her  supposed  husband  that  his  new  trainer  is  her  rightful  lord,  while  the  heroine 
of  ‘Abbot’s  Clevc  ’has  no  guilt  to  conceal.  The  writer  has  displayed  a delicacy,  and  introduced 
a certain  amount  of  pathos,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  former  treatment  of  a slightly 

similar  situation The  writer  possesses  a v^ry  exceptional  amount  of  genuine  dramatic 

goyrci,'*— Saturday  Review. 

**  The  best  collection  of  anecdotes  which  modem  times  have  produced.’’- 
**  As  good  and  full  a miscellany  of  curious,  amusing  modern  anecdotes  os  anywhere  to  be 
fouud.’’— £arawif«er. 

“ An  admirable  collection  of  the  best  modern  anecdotes,  under  the  heads  of  court  and 
fashionable  life,  men  of  letters,  clerical  life,  law  and  lawyers,  eccentric  persons,  and  players 
and  painters.’’- jReader. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUS- 

TRIA,  Queen  of  France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  HISTORY  of  DON  SEBAS- 
TIAN, King  of  Portugal.  Historical  Studies.  From  numerous  Unpublished  Sources. 
By  Martha.  Walker  Freer.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait.  {Second  Edition  this  day. 

“ The  work  contains  a world  of  entertainment,  wit,  and  pleasantry.  We  turn  from  page  to 
page  half  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  richness." — Daily  Nev:a. 

" A large  amount  of  capital  entertainment  will  be  found  in  these  volumes,  and  they  are 
especially  welcome  to  enliven  the  Christmas  fireside.’’— 2>w6h‘M  Evening  Mail. 

THE  NILE  BASIN.  By  Captain  R.  F. 

Burton,  Author  of  " A Mission  to  Dahomey."  1 vol.  with  3 Maps,  7s.  6d. 

A part  of  this  Work  was  read  by  Capt.  Burton  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  Nov.  14.  {Thie  day. 

MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

ex-Beuedictine  Nun.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait.  6s. 

EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.  From  “All  the 

Year  Roimd.**  By  Andrew  Hallidat.  2 vols.  [FAiS  day. 

**  This  work,  lately  published  in  Italy,  is  making  as  great  a sensation  as  that  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  did.  It  has  already  reached  the  sale  of  2M00  copies.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a heavier 
blow  dealt  to  monachism.  These  revelations  may  be  depended  on,  say  the  Neapolitans  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  their  country.  A work  of  thrilling  interest." 

.1^  . . a.  . . ....  Times  ^rrespondent. 

MAURICE  DERING  : a Novel.  By  the 

Author  of  " Guy  Livingstone."  6s.  [2Ais  day. 

work  of  a clever,  impulsive,  vehement,  strange-tempered  Neapolitan  woman  of  good  birth  and 
position.” — Saturday  Review. 

“This  sensitive,  passionate,  high-bom,  headstrong  woman  has  written  these  memoirs  from 
her  heart.  The  book  is  a tremendous  witness  against  the  conventual  system  of  Rome." 

“ This  curious  autobiography  is  a strange  revelation.  A picture  of  Italian  conventifaUife  in 
which  fidelity  to  nature  eiitbrces  a conviction  of  its  truth."— Evening  Mail. 

“ After  perusing  this  remarkable  narrative  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  Italy  the  sale  should 
already  count  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  In  England  the  interest  will  be  hardly  inferior 
when  we  read  in  a narrative,  notably  sober  and  reticent  in  tone,  details  of  convent  life,  in  a day 
scarcely  yet  passed,  equal  to  those  which  we  ore  accustomed  to  meet  as  the  seasoning  of 
fiction.’’— 

AIeo,  just  published,  uniform  with  the  above : 

TEEVLYN  HOLD.  6s.  BORDER  AND  BASTILLE.  6s. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  6s.  SWORD  AND  GOWN.  4s.  6d. 

ELEANOR'S  VICTORY.  6s.  BUCKLAND’S  FISH  HATCHING.  5s. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  6s.  ARNOLD'S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY. 

SEVEN  SONS  OF  MASIMON.  6s. 

RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY.  6s.  DUTCH  PICTURES.  By  Sala.  6S. 

GUY  LIVINGSTONE.  6s.  TWO  PRIMA  DONNAS.  5s. 

BARREN  HONOUR.  6s.  BUNDLE  OF  BALLADS.  6s. 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE ; or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  MoCausland,  Author  of  “Sermnnc!  In 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

Stones ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.’*  Crown  Svo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 
“ A historical  romance,  in  which  the  dry  bones  of  geologic.-il,  philological,  and  ctlinolorical 
science  are  clothed  with  the  substance  and  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  Scriptural  ItUtory 

Nearly  ready,  3 vols.  post  Svo.  3l9.6d. 

the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  works  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  for  many  a day*.’*  " ■ 

Dublin  Evening  Mail, 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

By  PIERCE  EGAN, 

Author  of  *‘  The  Poor  Girl,"  &c. 

THE  POPULAR  NOVELS 

At  all  Libraries. 

W.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  332  STRAND. 

UNCLE  SILAS:  a Novel.  By  J.  Sheridan 

Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

MESSRS.  MOXON’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

BELFOREST  : a Novel.  Bv  the  Author  of 

In  December  will  be  published,  square  16mo,  illustrated  with  Devices,  and  beautifully  bound 
in  cloth,  after  a Design  by  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  Yol.  I.  5s.  of 

“ The  Ladies  of  Sever  Hollow,”  “ Meadowleigh,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

MOXON’S  MINIATURE  POETS: 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT  • a NovpI  Rv  T T 

BEDs’G  SELECTIONS  FROiC 

PniCHAKD.  3 vols.  post  SvO. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSOX,  D.C.L. 
Poet-Laureate, 

A SECOND  EDITION  of  LORD  LYNN’S 

AND  CONTAINING  HITHERTO-UNPUBLISHED  SONNETS,  SONGS,  AND  PIECES, 
WITH  SOME  NEW  READINGS  OF  FORMER  WRITINGS. 

WIFE  : a Novel.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ A vigorous  and  striking  story,  cleverly  told,  and  the  interest  well  sustained."— .,4 f/icncewnt 
“The  heroine  is  a compound  of  Lady  Audley  and  Aurora Flovd.  without  hpirxr  « 

With  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a Photograph  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  taken 
in  November  1864. 

repetition  of  either."— /fender.  ^ 

“ A tale  of  considerable  interest,  excited  by  the  character  of  the  heroine  and  the  inexplicable 
mystery  which  surrounds  her." — Globe. 

" One  of  the  best  sensation  novels  recently  issued."— iformwg  Star, 

Tills  Work  will  be  published  in  the  most  elegant  form,  on  extra  superfine  toned  paper,  thus 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  Gifr-books  of  the  present  Season. 

RT  A OTT  nnrl  OOT  T)  • m'  +Tir'  T)nn  f +Iio  t 

In  a few  days,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

-JD xL vj LY  ixIIvX  Va  V_/ Li L/  ^ OX^  XHC  JL/OH  • l/lAC  1 j ( ) f | | 

A Tale  of  the  Circassian  War.  By  Capt.  W.  H.  Patten’-Saundehs,  K.C.G., 

EVENINGS  IN  ARCADIA. 

post  Svo. 

By  HENRY  TALBOT. 

“ Here  is  enough  to  make  two  of  Dumas’  novels.  The  story  has  a romantic  interest,  is  full 
of  adventure,  perilous  feats  of  horsemanship,  danger,  and  escapes  such  as  make  thereader  hold 
his  breath." — A thenoium. 

“ Those  who  love  the  idea  of  a wild  life  will  always  demand  these  narratives  of  adventure  in 

On  January  2,  1865. 

**  The  skirmishes  are  as  vividly  portrayed  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive."— /fcadcr, 
“ The  best  book  since  ‘Ivanhoe.’  "—Court  Journal. 

Also,  next  week, 

ST.  THOMAS  A BECKET, 

AND  OTHiJJB  POEMS. 

DOROTHY  FIREBRACE;  or,  the  Armourer’s 

Daughter  of  Birmingham  : a Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ 'Whitefriars,”  &o. 

By  JOHN  POYTiR, 

Author  of  “ Anti-ColeDso,"  &e* 

o voiB.  post  bvo.  [Ifext  Keek, 

" A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.** 

BICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  MOXON  Ic  CO.,  DO'VER  STREET,  VT. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


CHURCH  POETRY. 


BEV.  JOHN  KEBLE. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR : Thoughts  in 

Terse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  Year. 

Octavo  Edition— large  type,  cloth,  lOs.  Gd.;  morocco,  by  Hayday,  21s.:  antique  calf,  16s. 
Fcp.  Ocavo  Edition— cloth,  7s,  6d. ; morocco,  lOs.  Gd. ; morocco,  by  Hayday,  1&9.  { antique 
calf,  12s. 

18mo,  Edition— cloth,  6s.;  morocco,  es.  6d. 

3*imo.  Edition— cloth,  3s.  6d. ; morocco,  plain,  5e.;  morocco,  by  Hayday,  7s. 

Cheap  Edition— cloth,  Is.  Gd. ; bound,  2s. 


LYRA  INNOCENTIUM  : Thoughts  in  Terse 

for  Christian  Children.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. ; morocco,  lOs.  Gd. 

Cheap  Edition— cloth,  Is.  6d.;  bound,  2s. 


BEV.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

THE  CATHEDRAL.  32mo.  with  Engravings, 

48.  Cd.;  fcp.  6to.  Eighth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 


THOUGHTS  in  PAST  YEARS.  Sixth 

Edition,  with  several  New  Poems,  32mo.  cloth,  is.  €d. 


THE  BAPTISTERY  ; or,  the  Way  of  Eternal 

life.  32mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THE  BAPTISTERY  ; or,  the  Way  of  Eternal 

Life.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Cathedral.”  With  34  Plates  from  Boetius  ^ Bolswert.  A 
New  Editiou,  revised  by  the  Author.  2 vols.  large  Icp.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR.  Fcp.  8vo. 

10s.  Gd.;  32mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

THE  SEVEN  DAYS  ; or,  the  Old  and  New 

Creation.  New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 


THE  CHILD’S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  : Hymns 

for  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  throughout  the  Year.  Cheap  Edition,  18rao.  cloth,  Is. 


FLORUM  SACRA.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Hunt 

Stmttax.  Second  Edition,  IGmo.  Is. 


CHRISTIAN  BALLADS  and  POEMS.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe.  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  [«7u«(pu&h‘57»cd. 


MORNING  THOUGHTS.  By  a Clekgyman. 

Pugsested  by  the  Second  Lessons  for  the  Daily  Morning  Service  tlironghout  the  Year. 
2 vols.  fcp.  8ro.  cloth,  each  6s. 


HYMNS  on  the  LITANY.  By  A.  C.  Fcp. 

Svo.  on  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  3s. 


DAILY  SERVICES  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND  ; complete  in  one  portable  volume.  A New  Edition,  with  References  to  the 
Sunday  Lessons.  With  a Prefatory  Notice  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Rubric?,  roan,  I2s. ; morocco,  18s. 

An  Edition,  on  thick  paper,  in  Two  Volumes,  morocco,  £l  10s.  Kept  also  in  a variety 
of  elegant  bindings. 


Now  complete,  in  Four  Volumes,  fcp.  cloth  lettered,  14s.;  with  an  Introductory  Tract  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

TRACTS  for  the  CHRISTIAN  SEASONS: 

being  Readings  for  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  in  the  Year.  Third  Series.  Conducted 
by  the  Rev.  James  Kcssbll  Woodford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kempsford,  Gloucestershire. 
Amon"  the  Writers  will  be  found  the  followinsr  :— The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Right  Rev.  tlic  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Edinburgh,  Yen.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth, 
Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn,  Rev.  Dr,  Moberly,  Kev.  Dr.  Hessey  (late  Bampton  Lecturer),  Rev. 
T.  L.  ClRughton,  Rev.  Prebendary  Freeman,  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  Kev.  C.  E. 
Kennaway,  &c.  8cc. 


DAILY  STEPS  TOWARDS  HEAVEN.  A 

Small  Pocket  Volume  containing  a few  Practical  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  History,  with 
Texts  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  commencing  with  Advent.  Fourteenth  Edition,  roan, 
2b.  Gd.;  morocco,  4s.  6d. 

Also  a Large  Type  Edition  of  the  above,  antique  cloth,  red  edges,  5s. 


SHORT  READINGS  for  SUNDAY.  By  the 

Author  of  ” The  Footprints  in  the  Wilderness.”  With  12  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Square 
crown  8T0.  cloth  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

*'  The  prettiest  child’s  book  we  have  ever  seen  from  Messrs.  Parker’s  Press;  well  printed,  well 
bound,  and  well  illustrated,  but,  above  all,  well  written,  suitable  for  the  nursery,  or  as  a pre- 
sentation volume  that  will  be  read  over  and  over  again,  and  be  carefully  preserved.” 

Bookseller, 

EVENING  WORDS.  Brief  Meditations  on 

the  Introductory  Portion  of  Our  Lord’s  last  Discourse  with  His  Disciples.  16mo.  on 
toned  paper,  limp,  cloth  lettered,  2s. 

THE  SAINTLY  LIFE  of  Mrs.  MARGARET 

GODOLPIIIN.  ByJonjc  J.  Da  mel.  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Langley  Fitzursc,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts.  Compiled  from  ” The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  by  John  Evelyn ; Edited  by 
Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,”  and  from  other  Sources.  Second  Edition.  IGmo.  on 
toned  paper,  sewed,  is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 


OXFORD  EDITIONS  OF  DEVOTIONAL 
WORKS. 


« 

IMITATION  of  CHRIST.  Four  Books.  By 

Thoma«  1 Kempu.  a New  Edition,  revised,  handsomely  printed  in  fcp.  8vo.  wiih 
Vignettes  and  Red  Borders,  cloth,  6s.;  antique  calf,  red  edges,  19s.  Gd. 

LAUD’S  DEVOTIONS.  The  Private  Devo- 

tions  of  Dr.  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Martyr.  A New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Translations  to  the  Latin  Prayers,  handsomely  printed  with  Vignettes  and 
Red  Lines.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  antique,  6s.;  bouud,  lOs.  Gd. 


WILSON’S  SACRA  PRIVATA.  The  Private 

Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  oC 
SodorandMan.  Now  lirst  printed  emirc.  From  the  original  MSS.  Fcp.  8vo.  antique 
cloth,  4s. 

ANDRE  WES’  DEVOTIONS.— DEVOTION  S. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Ladkcelot  Ahdbewks.  Translated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
arranged  anew.  Fcp.  Svo.  antique  cloth,  6s. ; antique  calf,  red  edges,  10s.  6d. 


SPINCKES’  DEVOTIONS.— TRUE 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  MAN’S  COMPANION  in  the  CLOSET  ; or.  a Complete 
hlunual  of  Private  Devr)tions,  collected  from  the  Writints  of  Eminent  Divines  ot  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Nathaniei.  SpiMcass.  Fcp.  8vo.  Floriated  Borders,  cloth 
antique,  4s. 

TAYLOR’S  HOLY  LIVING.— The  RULE 

and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY  LIVIKO.  By  Bishop  Jicremi  Taylok.  In  which  are 
described  the  Means  and  Instruments  of  obtaining  every  Vii'tue,  and  the  Remedies  against 
every  Vice.  Antique  cluih,  4s. 


TAYLOR’S  HOLY  DYING.— The  RULE- 

and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY  DYING.  By  Bishop  Jbrfmy  Tayaor.  In  which  are 
described  the  Means  and  Instruments  of  preparing  Ourselves  and  Others  respectively  lor 
a Blessed  Death,  &c.  Antique  cloth,  4s. 


TAYLOR’S  GOLDEN  GROVE.— To  which 

is  added,  A GUIDE  for  the  PENITENT.  Also,  FESTIVAL  HYMNS,  according  to 
the  Manner  of  the  Ancient  Church.  By  Jbiiemy  Tayl>or,  D.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  on  tone<i 
paper  with  Red  Lines,  antique  clutli,  3s.  Gd. 

Uniform  with  the  Oxford  Editions  of  the  “ Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying.” 


ANCIENT  COLLECTS  and  other  PRAYERS. 

Selected  for  Devotional  Use  from  various  Rituals.  W ith  an  Appendix  on  the  Collects  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  By  William  Bui«ht,  iM.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxlord. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  in  red  and  black,  on  toned  paper,  6s.;  antique  cloth, 
red  edges. 


SACRED  PRINTS  for  PAROCHIAL  USE. 

Printed  in  Sepia,  with  Ornamental  Borders.  Id.  each;  the  Set  in  Ornamental  Envelope,  Is. 
1,  The  Nativity— *2.  St.  John  Preaching— 3.  The  Baptism  ofChrist — 4.  Jacob’s  Dream— 5.  The 
Transfiguration— 6.  Tlie  Good  Shepherd— 7.  The  Tribute-money — 8.  The  Preparation  for  the 
Cross— b.  The  Crucifixion— 10.  Leading  to  Crucifixion— 11.  Healing  the  Sick— 12.  The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal. 

They  are  also  kept  mounted  and  varnished,  3d.  each. 

N.B.— Upwards  of  Ninety  Th«usaud  of  these  Prints  have  already  been  sold. 


COTTAGE  PICTURES  from  the  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  A Series  of  28  large  folio  Engravings,  brilliantly  coloured  by  hand.  The 
Set,7s.  €d. 

Also,  uniform  w-lth  the  above, 

COTTAGE  PICTURES  from  the  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  A Series  of  Twenty-eight  large  folio  Engravings,  brilliantly  coloured. 
The  Set,  7s.  Gd. 

N.B.— Upwards  of  Eight  Thousand  Sets  of  these  Cottage  Pictures  have  already  been  sold. 
They  are  recommended  by  the  National  Society,  in  whose  ” Monthly  Paper”  appeared  a 
series  of  liCssons  on  Holy  Scripture  especially  adapted  to  this  series  of  Prints. 


TALES  for  the  YOUNG  MEN  and  WOMEN 

of  ENGLAND.  In  fcp.  volumes,  limp  cloth,  Is.  each.  (A  List  on  application.) 


HISTORICAL  TALES,  illustrating  Church 

History,  adapted  for  General  Reading,  Parochial  Libraries,  &c.  In  Icp.  volumes,  illus- 
trated, extra  cloth,  eacli  ds. 

1.  England.  Vol.I.  6s, 

2.  England.  Vol.II.  6s. 

3.  America  and  our  Colonies.  5s, 

4.  France  and  Spain.  (Shortly.) 

6.  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe.  6s. 

6.  Asia  and  Africa.  6s. 

The  Tales  are  also  Issued  separately,  in  limp  cloth,  at  Is.  each.  (A  List  on  application.) 


TALES  SELECTED  from  the  PAROCHIAL 

TRACTS.  Illustrated  in  wrappers,  2d.  each.  (A  List  on  application.) 


TALES  and  ALLEGORIES  from  the 

“PENNY  POST.”  Illustrated  in  wrappers,  2d.  each  and  upwards.  (A  List  on 
application.) 

FOR  LIFE ; a Story  in  Two  Parts.  By  Louis 

Sand.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 

“Written  with  a keen  insight  into  character  and  a sympathy  with  human  suSering  that 
eannot  fail  to  give  a deep  interest  to  any  John  Bull,  November  2G. 

“ A simple,  well-told  tale,  written  with  cure,  aud  pervaded  by  a healthy  tone.” 

C/mrcAman,  I^cember  1,1864. 

“ Tins  is  a good  story,  interesting,  vividly  written,  thoroughly  good  in  tendency,  and  with  a 
most  important  moral.”— iiterary  C/mre/smau,  December  17, 18G4. 

“ A most  truthful  aud  healthy  story,  and  we  thoroughly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.” 

Church  Aevietv,  December  17, 1861. 


Messrs.  Parker’s  List  of  Books,  suitable  for  Presents,  may  be  had  on  Application. 
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KOTJTLEDGE,  WARNE  & ROUTLEDGE’S 

LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 

» 

HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Foexns  by  Jean  Inoelow,  the  Hon.Mrs.NaRxoN,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Dora  Grkrkwsll, 
the  Autnor  of  “Joha  Halifax,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Houghton,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  21s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  21s. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  2Is. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tom 
Taylor.  21s. 

THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  £.  W.  Lake.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey. 
3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  by  HRNRv  Southoate.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  7s.  6d. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

SIR  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Rattlebsain.  With  50 

Comical  Hlustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondelet  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &e.  7s.  6d. 

BULWER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  7s.  6d. 
BULWER’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Koutlbdoe.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s. : or,  bound  in  half  calf,  9s. 

THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Aetbob  Bailey  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations, 6s. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  and  FALL  of  the  DUTCH 

REPUBLIC.  63. 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS ; or,  Renainiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Key.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Bayes,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.;  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  lUuBtrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  10s.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE-BOOK  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  SCRAP-BOOK.  With 

600  Hlustrations,  5s. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  80  Illustrations, 

price  5s.;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  9s. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttne. 

With  8 Hlustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  Cd. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or.  Pictures  of  Real  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARP.  With  52  Illustrations  by 

Watson  and  Wolf,  3s.  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  Ulus- 

trations,3s.6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLORENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN ; or,  the  King’s  Butterfly;  on  which  the 

New  Play  at  the  Lyqeum  Theatre  is  founded.  Is. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand,  Is. 


LONDON : THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL, 


GEIFFITH  & FAKKAN’S 

NEW  ILLHSTEATED  WOEKS  EOE  THE  MOHNG. 

1 

MERRY  SONGS  for  LITTLE  VOICES.  The  Words  by 

Mrs.  Broderip  and  Thomas  Hood  ; set  to  Music  by  Thomas  Murbj.  With  40  Illustro* 
tiODs.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  5s. 

This  attractive  volume  contains  38  Original  Songs,  written  and  composed 
expressly  for  Children. 

CROSSPATCH,  the  CRICKET,  and  the  COUNTERPANE: 

a Patchwork  of  Story  and  Song.  By  Frances  Freblino  Broderip.  Illustrated  by 
her  Brotlier,  Thomas  Hood.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s . 6d. 

” Hans  Andersen  has  a powerful  rival  in  this  gentle  English  lady.*’_^rt>Jbuma7. 

ECHOES  of  an  OLD  BELL ; and  other  Tales  of  Fairy  Lore. 

By  the  Hon.  Atjodsta  Bethell.  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Keyl.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

” A delightful  little  book  of  well  conceived  and  elegantly  written  fairy  tales.” 

Literary  Churchman, 

FUN  and  EARNEST ; or,  Rhymes  with  Reason.  By  D’Arct 

W.  Thompson.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett.  Cloth,  3s. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d« 

NURSERY  NONSENSE ; or,  Rhymes  without  Reason.  By 

D’Abcy  W.  Thompson.  With  60  Hlustrations  by  Charles  Bennett.  Second  Edition, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.;  coloured,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

” The  wit  of  the  author  equals  the  humour  of  the  artist.”—At^enceum. 

A WEEK  hy  THEMSELVES.  By  Emilia  Maeetat  Noekis. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Edwards.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
“Pleasantly  and  cleverly  constructed.”— Art-JbwrnaZ. 

HACCO  the  DWARF;  or,  the  Tower  on  the  Mountain;  and 

other  Tales.  By  Lady  Lushinoton.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Finwell.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

“ Enthusiasm  is  not  our  usual  fashion,  but  the  excellence  of  these  stories  is  so  greatly  above 
the  merit  of  most  clever  stories  for  the  play-room,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reward  the  author 
with  admiratiou.”— ,^£/ten<sum. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PILGRIMAGE : a Woodland  Story.  By 

M.  Bethah  Edwards.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  B.  Macquoid.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

“One  of  the  best  books  of  children's  verses  that  has  appeared  since  the  early  days  of  Mary 
Howitt.” — NoTiconfoi'misU 

OLD  NURSE’S  BOOK  of  RHYMES,  JINGLES,  and 

DITTIES.  With  90  Illustrations  by  C.  Bennett.  New  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  coloured, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

SPECTROPIA ; or.  Surprising  Spectral  Illusions,  showing 

Ghosts  everywhere,  and  of  any  Colour.  By  J.  H.  Brown.  Fourth  Edition,  4to.  2s.  6d. 

No  Apparatus  required. 

HISTORICAL  ACTING  CHARADES.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Cat  and  Dog.”  Extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d, 

HOME  AMUSEMENTS : a choice  Collection  of  Riddles, 

Charades,  Conundrums,  Parlour  Games,  Forfeits,  &e.  New  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d* 


POPULAR  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


THE  STORY  of  KING  ARTHUR  and  his  KNIGHTS  of  the 

BOUND  TABLE.  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Thomas.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.;  cloth,  9s. 

“The  story  of  King  Arthur  will  never  die,  while  there  are  Englishmen  to  study,  and 
English  bojs  to  devour  its  tales  of  adventure.”— Pp^/oce. 

MEMORABLE  BATTLES  in  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  Where 

Fought,  Why  Fought,  and  their  Besults.  By  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d« 

Illustrated,  Price  Five  Shillings  each. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

LUKE  ASHLEIGH ; or,  School  Life  in  Holland.  By  Axfeed 

Eewes. 

GUY  RIVERS ; or,  a Boy’s  Struggles  in  the  Great  World.  By 

Elwes. 

TRUE  BLUE ; a Seaman  of  the  Old  School.  By  Kutgstok. 
PETER  the  WHALER.  By  EjaiGSTOH. 

FRED  MARKHAM  in  RUSSIA.  By  Kwgstoit. 

LOST  in  CEYLON.  By  Daltoh. 

THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  By  Daltok. 

NEPTUNE’S  HEROES ; or,  The  Sea  Kings  of  England.  By 

Adabis. 

TALES  of  LANCASTRIAN  TIMES.  By  the  Rev.  P.  H. 

Dunston.  


GBIFFITH  & FABRAN,  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 


ILLUMINATED  GIFT-BOOKS 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS,  WEDDING,  OR  BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS. 

Every  page  richly  printed  in  Gold  and  Colonrs,  from  Designs  by  Samuel  Stanesby. 

THE  FLORAL  GIFT:  an  Illuminated  Sonyenir.  Small  4to, 

cloth  elegant,  14s.;  morocco  extra,  2Is. 

APHORISMS  of  the  WISE  and  GOOD.  (Uniform  with 

Shakespeare’s  Household  Words.)  Cloth  elegant,  9s. ; Turkey  morocco  autique,  1 4s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.  Cloth  elegant, 

price  9s.;  Turkey  morocco,  15s, 

THE  WISDOM  of  SOLOMON,  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Small  4to.  cloth  elegant,  14s.;  calf  extra,  18s.;  morocco  antique,  21s. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  SOUVENIR.  SmaU  4to.  illuminated 

cloth,  12s.  6d.;  Turkey  morocco  antique,  18s. 

THE  BRIDAL  SOUVENIR : containing  the  Choicest  Thoughts 

of  the  Beat  Authors.  Elegantly  bound  in  white  and  gold,  21s, 

LIGHT  for  the  PATH  of  LIFE;  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Small  4to.  cloth  elegant.  12s.;  calf,  gilt  edges,  14s.!  morocco  antique,  18s. 


ORIEFITII  & FAERAIT,  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD  . , 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS. 


THE 

COENHILL  GAELERY 

Price  21s, 


THE  NEW  FOREST : its  History  and  Scenery,  By  John  R. 

Wish.  With  62  Views,  and  other  Dlustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  A New  Map  of  the 
Forest,  and  GeoIot;ical  Sections.  Small  4to.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.  on  tinted 
paper,  and  superbly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  One  Ouinea. 

BmD’S-EYE  VIEWS  of  SOCIETY,  16  En^avings  in  Outline, 

Designed  and  Drawn  by  Kicbaro  Doyle.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Oblong  folio, 
half-bound,  Ids. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE,  By  John 

Khsicik,  M.A.  With  14  Plates  drawn  bj  the  Author.  Second  Edition,  imp.  8vo.  21s. 


**  Generations  Ijence,  the  Cornhill  Gallery  will  be  referred  to  as  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  taste  of  our  day,  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  hooks  of  amusement. 
The  Cornhill  Gallery,  now  wonderfully  cheap,  will,  we  believe,  rise  in.  market 
value  as  its  date  runs  back  into  the  past.” — Examiner. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  RUSKIN,  M.A, 

With  a Portrait.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.;  morocco  elegant,  12s. 

IN  THE  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee.  Printed  in  antique 

type,  on  tinted  paper.  With  2 Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8to.  12s. 


This  noble  volume  possesses  unusual  attractions  for  the  connoisseur  and  col- 
lector.”— Illustrated  London  News.  , 

“ An  elegant  drawing-room  volume.” — Observer. 

“ As  a show  book  for  a drawing-room,  it  is  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  a 
long  time.”— iVesi, 

“ Extremely  beautiful  works  of  art.” — Athenceum. 

“ A prominent  place  on  the  list  (Christmas  Books)  is  justly  due  to  the  Cornhill 
Gaixerv.  To  produce  such  a book  every  season  would  be  impossible.” — Times. 

“ A remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume.” — Reader. 

“ A splendid  volume.  A choicer  ornament  for  a drawing-room  table  could  hardly 
be  had.” — Morning  Star. 

“ The  Cornhill  Gallery  is  a wonderful  book.  Never  was  there  so  handsome  and 
weighty  a mass  to  be  obtained  for  a Guinea.” — Illustrated  Times. 

“ The  publishers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  lead  the  van  of  Christmas  picture 
books  with  a splendid  volume.” — Spectator. 

“ A very  splendid  volume.” — Daily  News. 

“ A.  volume  whiph  h^  never  been  surpassed.” — BooTcseller. 


THE 

LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  J.  LINTON. 

Price  2Is, 

“ The  Lake  Country  has  certainly  no  rival  among  the  illustrated  books  of  this 
season.” — Morning  Post. 

“ One  of  the  most  exquisite  hooks  of  the  season.”— Zondon  Review. 

The  Lake  Country,  by  Mrs.  Linton,  is  the  best  description  of  that  part  of 
England  ever  published.” — Times. 

“ To  the  tourist  who  knows  the  Lakes,  this  book  will  be  welcome,  not  only  for  its 
text,  but  on  account  of  the  charming  drawings  with  which  Mr.  Linton  has  done  his 
best — a very  happy  best — to  recall  many  lovely  and  famous  scenes.  In  special  com- 
mendation of  the  text,  let  us  say,  as  the  highest  praise  proper  to  its  class,  that  it  is 
devoid  of  flashy  “ colour,”  and  that  the  producers  have  found  in  truth  more  of 
beauty  than  common  fancy  can  yield.” — Athenwum. 


EGYPT,  NUBIA,  and  ETHIOPIA.  Blustrated  by  100  Stereo- 

people  Pliotoprraphs  ; with  Descriptions  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By  Joseph 
Bonomi,  F.K.S.L.  ; and  Notes  by  Samosl  Sbabpb.  Small  4to.  elegantly  bound. 
3s. 

ICELAND ; its  Scenes  and  Sagas.  By  Sabine  Baeing-Gohld, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Nicholas  Colley,  Lancing ; Member  of  the  Norse  Literary  Society. 
With  35  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Boyal  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  10s. 


LONDON  PEOPLE : Sketched  from  Life.  By  Chaeles 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  elegantly  bound,  7s.  Sd. 


Dante  Alighieri  (1100, 1200,  1300).  Together  with  Dante’s  “ Vita  Nuova.”  Translated  by 
D.  G.  Bossexti.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 


LIFE  of  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With 

a Portrait  of  Miss  Bront¥,  and  view  of  Haworth  Parsonage.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.; 
morocco  tlegant,  Ms.  (A  (Cheaper  Edition, without  the  Portrait,  &c.  may  be  had,  fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ; or  halt-bound  in  morocco,  with  marbled  edges,  6s.) 

ANGEL  VISITS,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Haavthoene,  Author  of 

“Transformation,”  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  &c.  New  Edition.  With  a Photographic 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CELEBRITIES  of  LONDON  and  PARIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Becollections  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  By 
Captain  B.  H.  Gronow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  and  ANECDOTES  of  the  CAMP,  the 

COUBT,  and  the  CLUBS,  at  the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.  By  Captain  R.  H. 
Gronow.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  comprising  the  First  and  Second  Series, 
1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ARISTOTLE.  A Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science,  including 

Analyses  of  Aristotle’s  Scientific  Writings.  By  Georgs  Hsnrt  Lewes.  Demy  8vo.  15s. 

THE  LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  New 

Edition,  portly  re-wiitten.  With  a Portrait.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE  LAW  of  LIFE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  Study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  D’Espinassoos, 
by  Harriet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

WOMEN  of  CHRISTIANITY  EXEMPLARY  for  ACTS  of 

PIETT  and  CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh,  Author  of  “Woman  in  France,”  &c. 
With  3 Steel  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  Ss. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Geryinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated  under  the  Author’s  superintendence, 
by  F.  E.  Bunnext.  2 vols.  demy  dvo.  24s. 


. ILIiUSTRATED  EDITI03STS  OF  POPULAR  WOEKS. 

Each  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. . 

SYLVIA’S  LOVERS.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  5 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.6s. 

A DARK  NIGHT’S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 

■ lUustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 


“ A highly  attractive  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  work.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ Mrs.  Linton’s  book,  were  it  not  illustrated  as  it  is,  or  printed  luxuriously,  would 
indeed  win  attention  and  credit  as  a careful  and  interesting  monograph  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  the  kingdom.” — Examiner. 

“ Mrs.  Linton  and  her  husband  have  produced  in  the  volume  before  ns  one  of  the 
most  charming  books  of  local  topography  and  travel.”— Reacfer. 

“ A lovely  book.” — Morning  Herald. 

“ The  Lake  Couktrv  is  a gem  amongst  the  gift  books  of  the  present  year.”  . 

Rookseller, 


DOMESTIC  STORIES.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,”  &c.  With  6 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

WOMAN  in  FRANCE  during  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

' By  Julia  Kavanaoh.  With  8 Steel  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  MOORS  and  the  FENS.  By  F.  G.  Traeford.  With 

5 HlustiaCions.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  5 Illustrations. 

Crown  8VO.  Ss. 

MAUDE  TALBOT.  By  Holme  Lee.  With  5 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  COENHILL. 
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N€W  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Just  ready,  3s.  6d. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  of  SHAKESPEARE’S 

COMPLETE  WOEKS.  Edited  by  "W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Alois  Wkiqht. 
In  1 compact  Tol.  royal  fcp.  8to.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and 
bound  in  extra  cloth. 

“ The  work  of  the  greatest  mind  that  our  race  ever  produced  is  offered  to  the 
humblest  classes  in  its  best  form,  and  we  sincerely  hope  they  may  justify  the  name 
by  which  the  editors  have  baptised  the  edition  by  carrying  it  ‘to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  habitable  globe.’  "—Spectator. 


This  day,  small  4to.  12s. 

BALLADS  and  SONGS  of  BRITTANY. 

By  Tom  Taylor.  Translated  from  the  “ Barsaz-Breiz”  of  Ticomte  Hersart 
de  la  VillemarquA  With  some  of  the  Original  Melodies,  Harmonized  by  Mrs. 
Tom  Taylor.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Tissot,  J.  E.  MiUais,  E.A.,  J.  Tenniel. 
0.  Keene,  E.  Corbould,  and  H.  K.  Browne. 


Now  ready,  extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

LEGENDS  of  NUMBER  NIP.  By  Mark 

Lemok.  With  6 Hlnstrations  by  Charles  Keene. 


This  day.  New  Volume  of  “ The  Golden  Treasury  Series.” 

A BOOK  of  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  ALL 

COGNTBIES  and  ALL  TIMES.  Gathered  and  Narrated  by  the  Author  of 
“The  Heir  of  Eedclyffe.”  With  a Vignette,  from  a Statuette  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, handsomely  bound,  4s.  6d. 


This  day,  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

LITTLE  WANDERLIN,  and  other  Fairy 

Tales.  By  Aknib  and  B.  Kkary,  Authors  of  “ Sidney  Grey,”  “ Heroes  of 
Asgard,”  &c. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBEIDGE. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  “LOST  SIE  MASSINGBEED.” 
Now  ready,  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM.  By  the  Author 

of  “ Lost  Sir  Massingberd.” 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

THE  AARBERGS.  By  Rosamond  Heryey. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBEIDGE. 


Now  ready,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK  : a 

Statistical,  Genealogical,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  and  Sovereigns 
of  the  Civilized  World  for  the  Year  1865.  By  Prederick  Martik. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBEIDGE. 


Shortly  will  bo  published, 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM. 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 

Professor  of  Poetry  ia  the  University  of  Oxford, 


By  the  same  Author, 

Lately  published,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d« 

A FRENCH  ETON; 

Or,  Middle  Class  Education  and  the  State. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBEtDOE. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  6s, 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  GREEK 

» OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  FRANCIS  TRENCH,  M.A. 

Hector  of  Islip,  Ozon, 


MACMILLAN  Sc  CO.,  LONDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW  WOEK  OUT  AMEBICAir  SOCIETY. 

THE  DOBBS  FAMILY  in  AMERICA.  By 

Our  Own  “ Special  ” Correspondent.  1vol.  10s.  6d.  [Jfeady. 
*„*  This  remarkable  Volume  comprises  a true  and  particular  account 
of  the  Men  in  Office — Civil,  Military,  and  Political — the  Evening 
Reunions,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Peculiarities  of  Society  in  general, 
but  especially  of  Washington  and  New  York,  as  seen  from  the 
Diplomatic  point  of  view. ' 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Denis  Donne,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 

price  31s.  6d.  [Beody. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

BROKEN  to  HARNESS:  a Story  of  English 

Domestic  Life.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Third  Edition,  ready. 

**  A better  work  of  fiction  has  not  for  many  a week  come  under  our  notice.  From  beginnins 
to  end  we  have  read  it  with  lively  interest.” — i.thenceumt  November  26. 

” It  is  a spirited,  effective  tale  of  to-day,  full  of  people  one  understands.  Of  the  shoals 
of  novels  now  pourinz  into  Mudie’s,  * Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  for  sheer  readableness  by  far  the 
best.”— iSpeciotor,  November  S6. 

” Once  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  has  been  read.” 

Moiling  Star^  November  16. 

” To  any  one  acquainted  with  London  life  * Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  a photographic  gallery, 

Aeader, November  26. 

• 

IfEW  WOBK  Olfl*  FIELD  SPORTS.  .4  , 

THE  TEXAN  RIFLE  HUNTER ; or,  Field 

Sports  on  the  Prairie.  By  Captain  Flack,  late  of  the  Texan 
Bangers.  1 vol.  10s.  6d.  [On  Wednesday. 

N.B.  The  Adventures  in  this  Book  are  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  amid  scenes  where  the  Sportsman  has  to  rely  upon  his  gun 
and  his  own  alertness  for  safety. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  “LADY 
AHDLEY’S  SECEET,”  dec. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.B. — Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off ; the  Fifth 
Edition  is  just  ready. 

MEXICO ; Ancient  and  Modern.  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  France.  2 vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

” We  wish  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  conscientious  industry  it  displays,  the  philosophic 
views  it  contains,  and  the  tone  of  philanthropy  which  pervades  it.”— Times,  December  8, 1864, 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 


Next  week  will  be  ready,  One  Penny,  No.  I.  of  the  New  Series  of 

THE  CHORALIST. 

Containing  a popular  Four-Part  Song,  and  an  Article  on  the  Musical  News 
of  the  Month. 

To  be  published  on  the  1st  of  every  Month. 


LONDON:  T.  MUBBY,  32  BODVEEIE  STBEET. 


NEW  ILLHSTEATED  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOB  OE 
“EEANK  EAIELEGH,”  “LEWIS  AEUNDEL,” 
“HABEY  COVEBDALE’S  COUETSHIB,”  &C. 

Imitation  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d« 

GATHERED  LEAVES. 

BEING  A COLLECTION  OF  THE  POETICAL  WOEKS  OF  THE  LATE 

FRANK  F.  SMFDLFT. 

WITH  A MEMORIAL  PREFACE  BY 

FDMUND  YATES. 

A Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


LONDON  : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  Sc  CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


Fcp.  Sto.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  FOR  INFANT 
MINDS. 

Illustrated  by  H.  Anelay,  with  numerous  Initial  Letters  by  J.  and  G,  Nicholls, 


LONDON : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


A CHRISTMAS  GAME. 

Third  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

ORACLES  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 

LONDON : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 
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STANDARD  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  MURRAY. - 


SMITH’S  BIBLE  DICTIONAEY. 

With  Illustrations,  3 vols.  8vo.  £5  5s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE  : its  Anti- 

quities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  By  Various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 

“Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  could  not  fail  to  take  a very  high  place  in  English  liter- 
ature—in  its  own  department  the  very  liighest ; for  no  similar  work  in  our  own  or 
in  any  other  language  is  for  a moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  has  already  a 
world-wide  reputation ; and  with  the  improvements,  corrections,  and  alterations, 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  Dr.  Smith’s  well-known  editorial  tact,  i 
watchful  revision,  and  tried  skill,  are  sure  to  introduce  into  future  editions,  the 
Christian  and  the  scholar  have  here  a treasure-house  on  every  subject  connected  with 
the  Bible,  full  to  overflowing,  and  minute,  even  to  the  tithing  of  mint  and  I 
cummin.” — Quarterly  Review*  I 

BAWIilNSON’S  HEBODOTITS. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  4 vols.  8vo.  £2  8s. 

HISTORY  of  HERODOTUS.  A New 

Eru;lish  Version.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes  illustrating  the  History 
and  Geograpliy  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most  recent  sources  of  informa- 
tion ; and  embodying  the  Chief  Results,  Historical  and  Ethnographical, 
which  have  been  obtained  in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hierogly- 
phical  Discovery.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

“ Worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  works  of  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Mure,  and  Gladstone. 
The  book  is  a great  book.” — Guardian. 


EAWLIHSON’S  ANCIEITT  HISTOBT. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  4 vols.  8vo. 

THE  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES  of  the 

EASTERN  WORLD : their  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities. 
Collected  and  Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Moejern  Sources.  By 
George  Rawlixsox,  M.A. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Chaldaea  and  Assyria.  8vo.  each  16s.  (Ready.) 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Babyeox,  Media,  and  Persia.  (In preparation.) 

“ Professor  Bawlinson's  work  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Western  Asia.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  drawings.  Not  only  are  they 
most  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  his  text,  but  most  faitliful  representations  of  the 
original  sculptures.” — Reader. 

GEOTE’S  HISTOEY  OP  OEEECE. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  8 vols.  8vo.  £5  12s. 

HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great.  By  George  Grote,  F.R.S. 

“ Mr.  Grote  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  historian  of  Greece,  unrivalled,  so  far  as 
wc  know,  in  the  erudition  and  genius  with  which  he  has  revived  the  picture  of  a 
distant  past,  and  brought  home  every  part  and  feature  of  its  history  to  our  intellects 
and  our  hearts.” — Times. 

GIBBON’S  EOMAN  EMPIEE. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Maps,  8 vols.  8vo.  £3. 

HISTORY  of  the  DECLINE  and  FALL 

of  the  EOMAN  EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  With  Notes  by 
Milman  and  Guizot.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith, 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  “ Classical  and  Latin  Dictionaries,”  &c. 

This  Edition  contains  the  unmutilated  text  of  Gibbon,  with  his 
Autobiography,  and  is  distinguished  by  very  careful  revision  and 
verification  of  all  his  references. 

“ An  edition  that  will  be,  and  must  for  very  many  years  remain,  incomparably  the 
best  in  every  respect  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  book  has  had  absolutely  the 
best  editing  this  country  could  afford.” — Examiner. 


LIDDELL’S  HISTOEY  OP  EOME. 

2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the 
History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Christchurch. 

“ Dr.  Liddell's  Histoi’y  is  adapted  for  those  readers  who  desire  a knowledge  of  the 
‘ altered  aspect  which  Roman  History  has  assumed.’  By  means  of  a skilfully- 
arranged  structure,  not  only  the  different  periods  of  the  history,  but  their  various 
subdivisions,  are  presented  as  distinct  parts,  yet  each  having  a relation  to  a larger 
whole.”— ,Spccfator. 


HALLAM’S  HISTOEICAL  WOEKS. ' 

Complete  in  9 vols.  8vo. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY 

•HALLAM. 

I.  History  of  Exglaxd,  3 vols. 

II.  Europe  durixg  the  Middle  Ages,  3 vols. 

III.  Literary  History  of  Europe,  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Hallam  has  great  industry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive, 
various,  and  profound  ; and  his  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
grasp  and  delicacy  of  its  touch.”— AdinftaryA  Review. 


MILMAN’S  HISTOEICAL  WOEKS. 

Complete  in  15  vols.  8vo. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY 

HART  MILMAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Containing : 

I.  History  of  the  Jews,  3 vols. 

II.  History  of  Christiaxity,  3 vols. 

III.  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  9 vols. 

“ Dean  Milman  brings  to  his  task  the  skill  of  a practised  writer,  remarkable  powers 
of  expression,  of  narrative,  of  representation  ; a mind  poetical,  critical,  soholai'ly, 
and  stored  with  the  results  of  very  wide  and  general  reading.” — Eraser. 


MAHON’S  HISTOEY  OP  ENGLAND. 

Fourth  Edition,  7 vols.  8vo.  £4  13s. 

A HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  From  the  Peace 

of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1713-1783.  By  Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope). 

“ Lord  Mahon  has  a very  just  judgment  of  things.  He  writes  sensibly,  clearly, 
and  pleasantly.  His  book  has  the  vivacity  of  a French  Memoir,  without  its  insin- 
cerity.”— Examiner. 


EOBEETSON’S  CHUECH  HISTOEY. 

Third  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo.  38s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

From  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  64-1122. 
By  Canon  Robertson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
King’s  College,  London. 

“ A text-book  for  the  student — while  the  host  of  references  with  which  the  author 
has  studded  his  pages  will  be  invaluable  as  a guide  to  the  more  advanced  inquirer.” 

Saturday  Review. 


POSS’S  JUDGES  OP  ENGLAND. 

Complete  in  9 vols.  8vo. 

THE  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND;  with  Sketches 

of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at 
Westminster,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edward 
Foss,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

“ Mr.  Foss's  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  the  Judges  of  England.  To  the 
last  volume  is  appended  an  Alphabetical  List  of  all  the  Judges,  showing  in  what 
reign  each  held  office,  and  in  what  courts  he  sat.” — Examiner. 

DYEE’S  MODEEN  EUEOPE. 

With  Copious  Index,  4 vols.  8vo.  £3. 

A NEW  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  Close  of  the 
War  in  the  Crimea,  1453-1857.  By  Tiios.  H.  Dyer. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  those  who  have  not  leisure  for 
deeper  and  lengthier  historical  researches  with  a general  idea  of  the 
chief  events  of  Modern  European  History. 

“ Mr.  Dyer  has  arranged  and  proportioned  his  narrative  admu-ably  weU ; it  is 
really  of  Europe  that  he  tells  the  modern  history.  His  style  is  clear  and  close,  the 
references  in  the  notes  set  readers  upon  the  right  track  for  pursuing  the  study  of  any 
period ; and  the  work  has  a thoroughly  good  general  index.” — Examiner. 


JOHN  MUEEAY,  ALBEMAELE  STEEET. 
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ig-BW  IQ-OVEL  BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

Kow  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  ^ 

OSWALD  CRAY. 

3 vols.  post  8vo. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 

On  December  31  will  be  published,  Part  IX,  price  is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 

This  day,  post  8vo. 

LUTHER’S  LETTERS  TO  WOMEN. 

Collected  by  Dr.  ZIMMERMAN. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  MALCOLM. 

This  day,  crown  8vo.  9s. 

THE  MUSCLES  AND  THEIR 
STORY. 

By  JOHN  W.  F.  BLUNDELL,  M.D. 

Next  week,  post  8vo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES. 

By  EUGENE  RIMMEL. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY, 

NEW  NOVELS. 

I 

Immediately,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

ONCE  AND  AGAIN. 

By  the  Author  of  “Who  Breaks,  Pays,”  &c< 

II 

Just  published,  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

DUNMARA. 

By  RUTH  MURRAY. 

III 

Just  published,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 

MAUD  NEVILLE. 

IV 

Nearly  ready , 2 vols.  post  8vo. 

GREY’S  COURT. 

Edited  by  Lady  CHATTERTON. 

SMITH,  ELDEB,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.  rvith  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

CAMPAIGNS  IN  VIRGINIA, 
MARYLAND,  &c. 

By  Captain  C.  C.  CHESNEY,  R.E, 

Professor  of  Military  History,  Staif  College. 

Vol.  II.  (continuing  the  History  to  the  End  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  War). 
Also,  just  published, 

A SECOND  EDITION  of  the  EIEST  VOLUME,  Kevised  and 

Enlarged.  

SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 

D.  NUTT’S 

DEPOT  FOR  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW,  IN  EVERY  BRANCH  OP  LITERATURE, 

Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  Importations  from  the  Continent. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  NOT  IN  STOCK  EXECUTED  AS  QUICKLY  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

Elegantly  Bound  Books  for  Christmas  Presents. 

Periodicals  and  Newspapers  supplied  by  post, 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

*»*  Subscriptions  for  Periodicals  for  1865  should  be  ordered  immediately. 
LONDON;:  D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  DANCE 
MUSIC  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  PUNCH  and  JUDY  QUADRILLES, 

on  Popular  Comic  Tunes,  by  H.  S.  Roberts.  Decidedly  the  merriest 
set  that  has  been  published  for  many  years.  Solo  or  Duet,  4s. 


THE  PUNCH  and  JUDY  LANCERS’ 

QUADRILLES,  on  Popular  Comic  Tunes,  by  H.  S.  Roberts.  The 
universally-favourite  set  for  the  “ Lancers.”  4s. 


THE  PUNCH  and  JUDY  WALTZES,  on 

Popular  Comic  Tunes,  by  Marriott.  Played  by  the  Composer’s 
Orchestra  every  Evening,  with  enormous  success.  4s.' 


THE  PUNCH  and  JUDY  POLKA,'  by 

Marriott.  Brilliant,  well  marked,  and  excellent  for  Dancing.  Ex- 
tremely popular.  3s. 


THE  PUNCH  and  JUDY  GALOP,  by 

Marriott.  The  most  successful  Galop  of  the  Season.  3s. 

*,*  All  the  above  Dance  Music  is  splendidly  Illustrated. 


MARRIOTT’S  “SING,  BIRDIE,  SING” 

VALSES.  On  the  Popular  Song  of  Ganz.  Graceful,  melodious,  and 
pleasing.  Unequalled  for  Dancing.  Solo  or  Duet,  4s. 


THE  BANTING  QUADRILLES.  By  Mar- 
riott. On  the  Popular  Comic  Tunes  of  the  day.  The  most  successful 
Quadrille  of  the  Season.  Splendidly  Illustrated,  4s. 


ASHDOWN  & PARRY,  18  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  VOCAL 
MUSIC. 


HENRY  SMART. 

Words  by  i.  d, 

THE  SAILOR  BOY’S  MOTHER.  Song  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  FIRST  NIGHTINGALE.  Song  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  STAR  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 

Song  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  SWALLOW  CAME  AGAIN  IN 

SPRING.  Vocal  Duet  ...  ..  Frederic  Enoch  ...  2 6 

THE  FISHERMAN’S  WELCOME. 

Song V.  W.  Ellis  2 6 


POOR  FADED  FLOWERS.  Song  ...  Wellington  Guernsey  2 6 

COME  AGAIN,  SPRING  Frederic  Enoch  ...  3 0 

J.  L.  HATTON. 

THE  OLD  BROWN  BIBLE.  Song  B.  S.  Montgomery  ...  2 6 

THE  ELF  OF  THE  ROSE.  Song...  B.  S.  Montgomery  ...  2 6 

THE  CROSS  OF  OAK.  Song  ...  B.  S.  Montgomery  ...  2 6 

CHARLES  SALAMAN. 

AS  I DID  WALK  ONE  SUMMER’S 

DAY.  Song Anon.  17th  Century  ...  3 0 

Sung  by  Miss  Lascelles. 

T’AMO  D’AMOR  DOLCISSIMO. 

Romanza  2 6 

Composed  expressly  for  Madame  Parepa. 


ASHDOWN  & PARRY,  18  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  BOOKS 

IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRAKY,  Limited. 

“ Mudie’s  Lists,  be  it  remembered,  represent  the  main  sources  of  the  general  information  now  in  vogue.” — Saturday  Review. 


Homer’s  Iliad,  translated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

A Walk  through  Africa,  by  Captain  Grant. 

Belforest,  by  Miss  Mamiing. 

Lazarus  and  other  Poems,  by  Rev.  E,  H.  Plumptre. 
Ephemera,  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  by  Miss  Youge, 

Blount  Tempest,  by  J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

Dunmara,  by  Ruth  Murray. 

Mornings  of  the  Recess,  1861-4. 

Life  with  the  Esquimaux,  by  Capt.  C.  E.  HaU. 

Christ  in  the  Word  of  God,  by  Dr,  Gumming. 

To-Day  : Essays  by  John  Hollingshead. 

Funoso  ; Passages  from  the  Life  of  Beethoven, 
Oakeley’s  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement. 

Diary  of  Miss  Kitty  Trevelyan. 

Vambery's  Travels  in  Central  Asia. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson. 

Michie's  Journey  from  Peking  to  Petersburg. 

Dabney  s Life  of  General  “ Stonewall”  Jackson. 

Three  Months  at  Nablus,  by  Rev.  John  Mills. 

Crowe’s  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 

Merivale’s  Boyle  Lectures  for  1864. 

The  Lake  Country,  by  E liza  Lynn  Linton. 

Lindlsfarn  Chase,  by  T.  A.  TroUope. 

Church  of  the  First  Days,  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 

The  Perpetual  Curate. 

The  Queen  of  the  County, 

Brookes  of  Bridlemere,  by  G.  Whyte  Melville. 

Notes  on  Italy  in  1864,  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
Confederate  Secession,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Raffles,  by  his  Son. 

Jeaffreson’s  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson. 

Memoirs  of  Lucy  Aikin,  by  P.  H.  Le  Breton. 

Life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  by  Martha  W.  Freer. 

Captain  Burton’s  Mission  to  Dahomey. 

The  Cost  of  Caergwyn,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

Lord  Oakbum’s  Daughters,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

John  Law,  the  Projector,  by  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 
Ormsby's  Autumn  Rambles  in  Africa. 

The  Wilmot  Family,  by  Mabel  S.  Crawford. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull. 

E-xplorations  in  South  West  Africa,  by  T.  Baines. 

Life  and  Recollections  of  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley. 

About  in  the  World  : Essays. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd  on  Men  and  Women. 

Life  in  Java,  by  W.  B:  d’ Almeida. 

Melbom-ne  House,  by  the  Author  of  “ Queechy.” 
Lectures  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
Atherstone  Priory,  by  L.  N.  Comyn. 

Historic  Byeways,  by  Sir  F.  L.  Wraxall. 

Fireside  Travels,  by  J.  RnsseU  Lowell. 

Ten  Days  in  a French  Parsonage. 

The  Scot  Abroad,  by  John  Hill  Burton. 

More  Secrets  than  One,  by  Henry  Holl. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  War,  by  Edward  Dicey.  ^ 
The  Invasion  of  Denmark,  by  A.  Gallenga. 

Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language. 

Vacation  Tourists,  1862-3,  edited  by  F.  Galton. 

Guizot’s  Meditations  on  Christianity. 

The  Caim-gorm  Mountains,  by  J.  H.  Burton. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by  James  Bryce. 

Sketches  from  Life  of  Rev.  C.  Smith  Bird. 

The  White  Gaimtlet,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

Clmstian  Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 

Married  BeneathHim. Maud  Neville. 

Madame  Fontenoy,  by  the  Author  of  “ Denise.” 

Studies  for  Stories. Enoch  Arden. 

The  Ballads  of  Bi-ittany,  by  Prof.  Tom  Taylor, 

Oswald  Cray. The  Three  Watches. 

Margaret  Denzil’s  History. Quite  Alone. 

Captain  Herbert. ^Abbot’s  Cleve. 

A Guardian  Angel. Ella  Norman. 

The  Doctor’s  Wife. John  Greswold. 

Forster’s  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot. 

Barbara’s  History. Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  from  the  “ Saturday  Review.’’ 
Charles  Knight's  Autobiogi'aphy. 

Duchess  Agnes,  by  Isa  Craig. 

Dean  Alford’s  Letters  from  Abroad. 

Musical  Recollections,  by  Henry  Phillips. 

Adventures  of  a Man  of  Family,  by  Lord  Lennox, 

Too  Strange  not  to  be  True,  by  Lady  Fullarton. 

Diaries  of  a Lady  of  Quality. 

The  Revolutionary  Epick,  by  B.  Disraeli. 

Rambles  in  the  Deserts  of  Syria. 

A Young  Artist’s  Life,  by  J.  B.  Cochrane. 

Travels  in  India,  China,  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Muter. 

History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  by  J.  Foster  Kirk. 
Mayhew’s  Life  and  Manners  in  Saxony. 

My  Diary  North  and  South,  by  W.  H.  Russell. 

My  Beautiful  Lady,  by  Thomas  Woolner. 


Signals  of  Distress  in  Refuges  and  Homes. 

Speke’s  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile. 

Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  by  Rev.  John  Keble. 

Yonge’s  History  of  the  British  Navy. 

Modern  France,  by  A.  V.  Kirwan. 

Barry  O’ Byrne,  by  Annie  Thomas. 

De  Profundis,  by  William  Gilbert. 

Pierotti’s  Customs  and  Traditions  of  Palestine. 

The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  by  Rev.  W.  Amot. 

French  Authors  at  Home. 

Memorials  of  Francis  Oliver  Fmch. 

, Heraldry,  by  Charles  Boutell.  New  Edition. 

I Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  Sir  J,  K.  James. 
George  Geith  of  Feu  Court. 

The  War  in  America,  18G3-4,  by  Edward  Pollard. 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  Administration  of  India. 

The  Old  City,  by  “ Aleph.” 

Legends  of  Number  Nip,  by  Mark  Lemon. 

Cruise  of  R.Y.S.  “ Eva,”  by  Arthur  Kavanagh. 

The  Aarbergs,  by  Rosamond  Hervey. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Effie’s  Friends;  or.  Chronicles  of  the  Woods. 

The  Earlier  Years  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Hanna. 

For  Life,  by  Louis  Sand. 

I Loved  at  Last,  by  Mark  Lemon. 

Broken  to  Harness,  by  Edmund  Yates. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  Intentions. 

A Century  of  Anecdote,  by  John  Timbs. 

Littlehope  Hall,  by  Lady  Hen.  Lushington. 

Smiles’s  Life  of  James  Brindley  the  Engineer. 

Adam  and  the  Adamite,  by  Dr.  M’Causlaud. 

Engel’s  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations. 

John  Godfrey’s  Fortunes,  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
j Through  Macedonia,  by  Mary  A.  Walker. 

! Gronow’s  Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris. 

The  Life  Boat,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Lectures  on  Money,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Binney, 

Dyer’s  History  of  Modem  Europe. 

Foss’s  Lives  of  the  Judges. 

Garbett’s  Boyle  Lectures  for  1863. 

Cmsoe’s  Island,  by  J.  Ross  Browne. 

Golden  Hair,  by  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wraxall. 

New  Echoes  and  other  Poems,  by  Eliza  Cook. 

Every  Day  Papers,  by  Andrew  Halliday, 

The  Nile  Basin,  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton. 
Hagenbach’s  History  of  German  Rationalism. 
Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature. 

The  Chasseur  d’Afrique,  by  H.  M.  Walmsley. 

Lilian  Gray ; a Poem,  by  Cecil  Home. 

The  British  Arms  in  China  and  Japan,  by  Dr.  Rennie. 
Modem  Warfare,  by  Colonel  MaoDougall. 

Crescent  ? and  other  Lyrics,  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

A Chronicle  of  Day  by  Day,  by  E.  S.  B.  M. 

Sermons  on  the  Re-union  of  Christendom. 

Reaping  the  Whirlwind,  by  Mrs.  M.  Daniel. 

Tossed  on  the  Waves,  by  Edwin  Hodder. . 

Kaye’s  History  of  the  Sepoy  War. 

At  Home  in  Paris,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

The  Two  Anastasias. 

Tangled  Talk ; an  Essayist’s  Holiday. 

The  Master  of  Marton. 

Poems,  by  W.  Mackworth  Praed. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Whately,  by  AV.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

A Change  and  many  a Change ; a Tale. 

RusseU’s  Notes  on  Todleben’s  Sebastopol. 

Which  is  the  Winner  ? Son  and  Heir. 

Can  you  Forgive  Her  ? Bertie  Bray. 

Two  Months  in  a London  Hospital,  by  A.  J.  Cooley. 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty. Ocean  AVaifs. 

Lord  Lynn’s  Wife. Martin  Tobin. 

Landels’  Lessons  for  Maidens  and  Wives. 

Maggie  Bell. An  Artist’s  Proof. 

Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  J.  A.  Froude. 

Clara  Vaughan. Janet’s  Home. 

The  Englishwoman  in  India. 

Parton’s  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Last  Gleanings,  by  Frank  Fowler. 

Leonore,  by  Lady  Chatterton. 

Mattie  ; a Stray,  by  Author  of  f‘  Owen,  a Waif.” 
Luraley’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera. 

Holiday  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Speculative  Notes,  by  D.  M.  Evans. 

“ In  the  Silver  Age,”  Essays  by  Holme  Lee. 

Life  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  by  Dean  Goodwin. 

Court  and  Society  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne. 

Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  by  his  Sous. 

Bishop  WUsou’s  Journal-Letters. 

Life  of  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

Murray’s  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia. 

Their  Majesties’  Servants,  by  Dr.  Doran. 

Campbell’s  Mission  to  Khondistan. 


I Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield. 

Shakespere,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

D’Aubign6’s  History  of  the  Reformation.  New  Series. 
Her  Majesty’s  Mails,  by  AVilliam  Lewins. 

Sermons  in  the  East,  by  Dean  Stanley. 

Kingsley’s  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Lowth’s  AVanderer  in  AVestem  France. 

Poems,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
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JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

20  PICCADILLY,  W.,  and  at  11  ABCHURCH  LANE  (Corner),  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

DIRECTS  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NATURAL,  FULL-BODIED 

WINES  OF  GEEECE  AND  HUNGAKY, 

Which  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  Pare,  and  not  in  any  way  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Artificial  Spirit. 


SAWTOBm.* 


possessing  a Champagne  flavour 


and  flavour 

LACE.YMA  CHRISTI, 


VISANTO,  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  fine! 
white  wine  ; delicious  for  dessert  ...  J • 


GREEK 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 

Per  doz. 

£ 

S. 

£ 

8. 

20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

20s. 

6 

14 

13 

4 

24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

' 24s. 

7 

16 

15 

4 

> 28s. 

9 

5 

18 

5 

32s. 

10 

14 

20 

19 

■ 30s, 

9 

19 

19 

12 

42s.  14 

6 

28 

2 

48s. 

16 

5 

32 

5 

Octave  14  Qr.  casks  2S 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to7doz.  tol4doz. 
£ 8.  £ B. 

5 


6 10  10 


5 6 10  10 


ATHENS. 

Per  doz. 

MONT  HYMET,  Red,  a full-bodied  dry-] 
wine,  resembling  Claret,  with  the  bouquet  1 16s. 
of  Burgundy  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

MONT  HYMET,  White,  a light  pure  dinner  I 
wine,  approaching  Chablis  in  character,  i 16s. 

without  acidity  J 

CYPRUS. 

From  the  Commandery  ...  60s,  20  6 40  5 

SYRA. 

COMO,  a red  wine,  resembling  full-bodied  1 gg  95  18  5 

and  rich  Port,  an  excellent  wine J 

SMYRNA. 

BOUTZA,  a full-bodied  dry  red  wine  ...  24s.  7 16  15  4 

SEVDIKOI,  ditto,  ditto,  but] 

slightly  bitter  (from  myrrh  leaves  being  I 040  7 16  15  4 

pressed  with  the  grapes),  and  highly  valued  [ 

for  its  tonic  properties  ' ...J 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 

* “ Santorin  is  the  only  place  and  island  in  Greece  which  prepares  wine  saleable  in  foreign  countries  ; but  this  cannot  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  superior  quality  of 
the  grape,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wine  is  prepared  by  the  French  Company  who  manage  it.  The  wines  of  Santbrin  will  keep  good  year  after  year.  They  are 
sent  to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  one  of  their  best  markets.  I have  visited  a great  wine-cellar,  excavated  witliin  the  mountain,  and  have  there 
tasted  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  sorts  of  wine,  all  prepared  from  the  grapes  of  Santorin.  I was  most  pleased  with  the  ‘ Wine  of  Bacchus,’  very  like  that  of  Naxos, 
with  the  taste  of  nectar  and  colour  of  liquid  gold.  So  also  the  ‘Wine  of  Night’  [the  St.  Elie],  which  is  colourless,  and  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  fact  of  the 
vintage  taking  place  during  the  night,  and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden  under  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  which  means  the 
wine  is  not  coloured  by  it.  It  has  an  acid  and  agreeable  flavour,  like  Rhine  wine,  only  milder." 

Greece  and  the  Greeis,  by  Miss  Bremer,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.;  translated  by  Mary  Howitt,  1863. 


PORTUGAL  WINES. 

Octave  U Qr.  casks  28 
gals,  equal  gals,  equal 
to  7 doz.  to  14  doz. 

SPANISH 

WINES. 

OclaveM  Qr.  casks  28 
gals.equal  guls.equal 
to  7 doz.  ’ to  14  doz. 

Per  doz. 

£ 8. 

£ B. 

Per  doz. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

PORT,  CATALONIAN  ...  

18s. 

5 16 

10  18 

SHERRY,  ARRAGONESE 

•••  ••• 

18s. 

5 16 

10  18 

RED  LISBON  

22s. 

7 4 

14  5 

Ditto  EXCELLENT  ... 

••• 

22s. 

7 4 

14  5 

GENUINE  ALTO-DOURO,  stout  and  useful 

24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto  CADIZ  ... 

24s. 

7 16 

15  4 

Ditto-'-rich,  full  flavoured,  excellent  for  I 
bottling  or  present  use  J 

30s. 

9 19 

19  12 

Ditto  ...  



30s. 

9 19 

19  12 

Ditto — soft,  matured,  with  character 

34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto  



34s. 

11  12 

22  16 

Ditto — rich,  with  great  body 

38s. 

12  18 

25  5 

Ditto  



38s. 

12  18 

25  5 

HUNGARIAN  WINES. 


WHITE  WINES. 

Admhahhj  adapted  for  Dinner,  being  light,  pure,  dry,  and  free  from  acidity, 
combined  with  the  full,  high  aroma  of  the  Rhine  wines. 

Per  doz. 

CHABLIS 16s. 

VILLA  NY  MUSCAT  24s. 

BADASCONYER  24s, 

PESTHER  STEINBRUCH  26s, 

SOME  AUER  AUSLESE  28s. 

DIOSZEGER  BAKATOR  30s. 

Ditto  ditto  AUSLESE  ...  ...  ...  32s. 

HUNGARIAN  HOCK 30s, 

RUSZTE  (rich) 40s. 

SZAMORODNY  (dry  Tokay)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42s. 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 


RED  WINES. 

Possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  finer  sorts  of  French  Claret,  and 
containing  great  body  without  acidity. 

Per  doz. 

SZEKSZARD  16s. 

20s. 
24s. 
28s. 
30s. 


VISONTAERE 

ADLERBERGER  OFNER,  recommended 
MENES,  exceedingly  stout  and  full-bodied 
ERLAURE,  high-flavoured  ditto 

Any  of  the  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra. 

SWEET  WINES. 

MENESER  AUSBRUCH  42s."]  Tokay  bottles 

TOKAY  ditto  72s.  !■  containing 

Ditto  ditto  (DIE  KRONE)  ...  96s.  J 5 gills. 

" Munich,  April  18, 1861. 

‘‘  Not  long  ago  I read  Dr.  Kletzinsky'a  analytical  article,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  Hungarian  wines,  whose  generous  qualities  I fully  appreciate,  have  over  wines 
a peculiar  restorative  virtue,  to  be  attributed  to  the  phosphoric  acid  which  they  contain.  In  a dietetical  point  of  view,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  Hungarian  wines  are  generally  richer  in  alcohol  than  the  Bordeaux  wines.  . (Signed)  “ J.  Liebig,  M.  Pr.” 


EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE  

„ Superior  ...  ...  

CHATEAU  D’AY  

„ „ finest  1857  (extra  quality) 

MOET’S 

FLEUR  DE  SILLERY 

CREME  DE  BOUZY 


FRENCH  WINES. 


Per  doz. 

...  30s. 
...  36s. 
...  53s. 
...  72s. 
...  65s. 
...  54s. 
...  72s. 


YIN  ORDINAIRE,  MEDOC 

ST.  EMILION 

ST.  ESTEPHE 

ST.  JULIEN 


The  above  in  Pints,  4s.  per  Two  Dozen  extra 
For  other  growths,  see  Priced  List. 


Per  doz. 

14s, 

20s, 

24s. 

30s. 


TERMS,  CASH.  COUNTRY  ORDERS  MUST  CONTAIN  A REMITTANCE.  BOTTLES  AND  CASES  TO  BE  RETURNED,  OR  PAID  POE. 
Cross  Cheques,  “Sank  of  London."  Post-office  Orders  payable  at  General  Post-office. 

WINE  REPORT  AND  DETAILED  PRICED  LIST  OF  ALL  OTHER  WINES,  POST  FREE. 

Printed  by  GEORGE  ANDREW  SPOTTISWOODE,  at  No.  6 New-street  Square,  in  the  Pariah  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London : and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  OfBcc,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Nafurday,  December  24,  1864, 
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THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

The  prospects  of  the  various  political  parties  still  remain, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  their  long-established  state  of 
uncertainty  and  suspense.  The  unfortunate  effort  made  in 
the  last  Session,  by  the  Opposition,  to  give  a premature  coup 
de  grace  to  the  Ministry  has  ended  in  prolonging  its  life  ; and 
Mr.  Diskaeli,  tvith  his  usual  genius,  has  once  more  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  conducting  his  followers  to  a splendid  sti'ate- 
gical  defeat.  Chance  blunders  may  at  any  hour  bring  about 
tlie  lall  of  a “dovetailed  and  tesselated”  Cabinet,  but  no 
great  change  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  relations  of  English 
parties  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston  preserves  his  health 
and  his  hilarity.  The  Premier  is,  indeed,  to  English 
politics  what  the  Pope  is  to  the  Italian  question — an  excuse 
and  a reason  for  inaction.  During  his  tenure  of  office  the 
ultimate  tug  of  war  stands  adjourned  by  tacit  consent.  There  is 
a pleasant  and  general  understanding  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  veteran  Minister  is  to  be  allowed,  in  his  declining  years, 
the  inestimable  political  luxury  of  having  no  programme  at  all. 
Every  awkward  sea-monster  that  rears  its  head  to  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  Alinisterial  vessel  disappears  at  once  as  soon 
as  the  English  Nereus  of  the  waves  has  pronounced  the  magic 
and  simple  word  “ To-morrow.”  The  Manchester  party  lie 
down  again  for  a little  longer,  and  Mr.  Bright  spares  the 
aristocracy  for  one  more  year.  The  Irish  Church  goes  once 
more  to  sleep,  and  is  even  heard  snoring  across  the  Channel. 
The  Church-rate  and  the  Ballot,  it  is  true,  come  trotting 
annually  out,  but  they  trot  in  again  contentedly  and  happily 
after  having  had  'their  customary  gallop  across  the  downs. 
Lord  Derby  traiftlates  Homer.  Lord  Stanley  hardly  takes 
the  trouble  to  raise  his  head  from  the  absorbing  pages  of  his 
blue-books.  Mr.  Disraeli,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time  among  the  country  gentlemen,  is  either  piping  his 
pastoral  pipe  with  Arcadian  simplicity  over  the  Cotswold 
sheep,  or  else  busy  in  confirming  the  religious  faith  of 
churchwardens  and  of  rural  deans.  If  Lord  Russell 
could  be  kept  from  writing  letters,  if  Brother  Ignatius 
or  some  enterprising  Bishop  could  operate  on  the  stony 
heart  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  turn  him  into  a 
shining  candlestick,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  cease 
to  aggravate  the  opposite  benches  by  airs  of  superior  sanctity, 
the  Ministry  might,  with  fair  good  fortune,  be  secure  against 
the  annoyance  of  even  a serious  reconnaissance  in  force.  So 
long  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues  will  probably  succeed  as  well  as  any  one  else  in 
doing  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  country.  And  for 
the  next  year  or  two  the  prospect  of  Ministerial  sloth  is  not 
likely  to  be  considered,  by  any  section  of  the  political  world, 
as  a national  misfortune. 

While  the  head  of  the  present  Government  continues  in 
power,  the  thought,  indeed,  that  he  is  understood  by  all  alike 
to  be  the  comfortable  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  political 
adjournment  will  as  little  disturb  the  mass  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  will  certainly  not  detract  firom  his  own  capacity 
for  enjoying  life.  He  will  doubtless  end  his  career  charmed 
with  its  pleasantness,  and  bequeathing  to  his  successors  a 
stormy  voyage,  and  no  particular  policy  by  which  to 
guide  their  course.  It  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  train  a crew  of 
practised  seamen  in  still  waters,  but  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Premier  that  he  has  laboriously 
abstained  from  educating  a school  of  future  statesmen.  No 
one  suspects  Lord  Palmerston  himself  of  feeling  discomposure 
at  the  fact  that  he  is  chiefly  tolerated  by  the  Conservatives 
because  they  distrust  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  by  the  extreme 
Liberals  because  they  have  hopes  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 
the  noble  lord — if  his  countrymen  rightly  read  him — is  not 
the  man  to  agitate  himself  by  brooding  over  the  idea  of  a 
posthumous  deluge,  or  to  trouble  his  quiet  age  by  wondering 
whether  he  might  not  have  done  better  in  his  youth.  A joviM 
politician  of  eighty  need  not  be  overwhelmed  by  melancholy, 


even  if  he  is  only  a stop-gap  after  all ; and  the  convenience  to 
Englishmen  of  having  a stop-gap  of  the  kind  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands.  Neither  of  the  great  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  anxious  to  precipitate  a hasty  though  inevitable 
struggle ; while  it  is  clearly  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  to 
postpone  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  many  problems, 
the  discussion  of  which  will  be  tumultuous  and  the  result 
obscure.  Meanwhile,  political  prophets  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  guessing  at  the  details  of  the  unhappy  hurricane 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  sweep  over  the  Liberal  party 
after  Lord  Palmerston’s  retirement.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  will  become  of  the  Liberals;  and,  but  for  fear  of 
irreverence,  we  might  assert  that  not  even  Heaven  could  say 
what  will  become  of  the  Whigs.  The  hopes  which  both 
Whigs  and  Liberals  some  years  ago  might  have  entertained 
of  an  able  and  acceptable  substitute  have  been  lately 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  more  than  one  premature  and 
melancholy  death.  What  hopes  of  the  kind  might  still  have 
survived  in  Mr.  Gladstone  have  been  dissipated  by  that 
accomplished  and  versatile  orator  himself.  That  hereafter, 
at  some  future  date,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  yet  lead  a con- 
siderable party  in  the  country,  is  both  possible  and  probable. 
That  he  can  never  lead  the  present  House  of  Commons,  is 
absolutely  clear.  Putting  aside  the  many  brilliant  foibles 
which  mar  his  political  character,  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
he  is  born  with  what  M.  Louis  Blanc  calls  a genius  for 
creating  implacable  enmities.  The  storm  of  antipathy  which 
his  personal  appearance  excites  upon  the  Conservative 
benches  might  be  explained  in  part  by  natural  causes.  But 
the  Whigs  themselves  would  as  little  consent  to  serve  under 
the  generalship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  extreme  Radicals 
would  tolerate  the  mild  and  feeble  sovereignty  of  Sir  G. 
Grey.  As  for  Lord  Russell,  since  his  translation  to  the 
Lords,  he  has,  to  the  Liberal  party,  become  a sounding  voice. 
Occasionally,  like  the  deified  Romulus,  he  may  appear, 
in  spite  of  his  apotheosis,  to  a stray  and  admiring  senator.  But 
the  mass  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
chiefly  convinced  of  his  existence  because  they  hear  him 
continually — as  a Roman  poet  heard  Jupiter — thundering  at 
a considerable  height  above  them  in  the  clear  and  cloudless 
sky  of  an  English  House  of  Lords.  In  a few  years,  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  Liberals  will  be,  not  who  shall  give  his  name  to 
a Cabinet,  but  who  shall  lead  the  party  in  the  Commons,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Russell’s  translation  has  bereaved 
his  natural  associates  of  an  honest,  though  egotistical,  general. 

As  the  Liberals  are  likely  to  have  too  few  leaders 
when  Lord  Palmerston  is  gone,  the  Conservatives,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  well  dispense  with  those  whom 
destiny  has  bound  them  for  their  sins  to  obey.  If  one 
half  of  the  Conservative  benches  would  only  cease  to  be 
a drag  upon  the  other  half,  and  if  Providence  would 
decree  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  take  it  into  his  head,  in 
company  with  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  lead  up  the  twelve 
scattered  tribes  on  foot  and  on  a forty  years’  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  there  are  men  of  capacity  on  the  Opposition 
benches  who  hardly  want  many  months’  practice  to  make  them 
efficient  administrators.  Unfortunately  for  their  party,  the 
Tory  veterans  whom  the  public  know  best  are  men  of  whose 
programme  Englishmen  disapprove,  and  whose  antecedents 
Englishmen  dislike.  Of  such  a state  of  things  a “ political 
“ pause”  is  a not  unnatural  consequence.  Nor  are  the 
questions  which  may  perhaps  be  the  battle-cry  of  another 
generation  pleasant  ones  to  manipulate.  Each  of  them  seems 
expressly  made  to  break  up  existing  political  parties  and  to 
reconstitute  all  parties  anew.  Neither  side  can  touch  any  of 
them  without  driving  over  to  the  enemy  a wavering  portion  of 
its  own  ranks.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  leading  ideas  about 
which  newspapers  are  talking,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  at 
once  advocated  in  its'  simple  nakedness  by  either  the  Liberal  or 
the  Conservative  body.  To  deal  effectively  with  any,  England 
would  haye  to  remodel  one  or  more  of  the  bases  of  its  own 
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Constitution,  and  any  determined  attempt  in  this  direction 
must  inevitably  be  followed  by  a chaotic  confusion  of  all  the 
present  landmarhs  of  English  politics.  The  extremes  on 
either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  seem  inclined  to  make  the 
probable  contest  one  of  unmistakable  malignity.  Yet  between 
the  moderate  Conservatives  and  the  moderate  Liberals  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  in  common ; and  in  coming  years 
they  might  have  more  in  common  still,  were  it  not  that  the 
traditions  of  party  act  more  strongly  in  the  long  run  upon  the 
mass  of  politicians  than  personal  sympathy  or  predilection,  i 
and  that  men  often  end  by  voting,  as  their  fathers  did,  in  ; 
one  lobby,  whose  heart  is  in  the  other.  Wicked  cynics  in 
any  future  Eeform  debate  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  , 
the  fastidious  perplexity  and  internal  conflict  of  more  than  | 
one  student  of  the  calibre  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  more  than  ! 
one  amateur  statesman  of  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  Buxton.  ! 
It  is  natural  that  such  men,  differing  as  they  do  in  many 
things,  should  in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  pray  fervently 
and  often  that  Lord  Palmerston  may  live  to  adorn  a green 
and  jocose  old  age. 

The  placid  ruminations  of  such  a Ministry  as  the  present 
may  not  be  disturbed  during  the  ensuing  Session,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  by  one  of  those  contingencies  which  are  beyond 
human  calculation  or  control.  Fortune  will,  indeed,  have 
deserted  her  favourite.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  even  Lord  Kussell,  I 
three  times  in  three  successive  years,  is  able  to  bring  the  j 
Foreign  Office  into  disgrace.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  evil  ! 
genius  of  England  to  rake  up  another  question  so  distressing  j 
and  so  complicated  as  the  Danish  imbroglio  of  last  season ; ! 
and  having  emerged  safe,  although  with  “ dank  and  dripping  | 
“ weeds,”  from  the  perils  of  such  a shipwreck,  henceforward 
the  present  Ministry  may  securely  defy  all  the  great  European 
questions  of  the  day.  Poland  can  only  be  swallowed  once, 
however  great  the  cruelty  of  Eussia ; and  even  Count  Bismark 
will  find  it  hard  to  go  on  fingering  the  Duchies  for  ever.  It  is 
doubtless  on  the  cards  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  raise  a 
tempest  upon  the  stillest  pond  by  proposing  some  highly  pro- 
hibitory duty  upon  hospitals,  or  by  mulcting  all  charitable 
institutions,  all  asylums,  and  all  missionary  societies  of  half 
their  income.  But  so  long  as  a locus  poenitentice,  according  to 
the  forms  of  Parliament,  is  left  to  genius,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  be  able,  by  simply  dropping  his  schemes, 
to  conjure  away  the  dangers  which  he  has  himself  evoked. 
The  most  serious  sound  of  movement  in  the  air  comes  from 
an  ecclesiastical  quarter.  It  would  seem  not  to  be  impossible 
that  the  enemies  of  the  present  Court  of  Spiritual  Appeal  may 
endeavour  to  snatch  from  an  irresolute  and  divided  Cabinet 
concessions  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  require.  The  measure  will  be  opposed  by  those  who 
think  it  inexpedient  that  the  Bishops  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  interpreting  the  concordat  subsisting  between  the 
State  and  Church  ; but  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Eoundell  Palmer  from  the  Treasury  benches  Avill  give  Mat  to 
an  agitation  which  the  venomous  advocacy  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  but  injure.  The  mixed  feeling  that  prevails  on  the 
point,  not  merely  among  Dissenters,  but  among  the  ranks  of 
orthodox  Churchmen  themselves,  will,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevent  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  becoming  a subject 
of  mere  party  warfare ; and  with  the  sole  exception  of  this 
question  the  Ministerial  horizon  is  tolerably  clear.  The  most 
popular  topics  that  occupy  the  attention  of  Eadical  members 
and  their  constituencies — though  chiefly,  it  is  true,  at  election 
times — are  not  likely  to  do  more  than  once  more  to  be  formally 
adjourned. 


AMEEICA. 

IT  is  still  uncertain  whether  General  Sherman  has  taken 
Savannah  ; but  he  has  stormed  an  important  outwork,  he 
has  opened  communication  with  Admiral  Dahlgren’s  fleet, 
and  the  railways  which  supply  the  place  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South  have  been  intercepted  by  Federal  troops. 
The  daring  march  through  Georgia  has  proved  brilliantly 
successful,  and  apparently  it  has,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Confederate  resources,  been  accomplished  without  serious 
resistance.  If  Savannah  falls,  or  has  fallen,  the  campaign  will 
have  produced  an  adequate  result ; for,  although  Sherman  has 
been  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  country  which  he 
conquered  during  the  summer,  he  has  shown  that  a Northern 
army  can  move  at  its  pleasure  through  any  portion  of  Con- 
federate territory.  His  lieutenant  in  Tennessee  seems  to  have 
been  equally  fortunate  in  the  discharge  of  a less  arduous  duty. 
General  Hood  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  rashness  in  under- 
taking offensive  movements  against  his  formidable  adversary, 
as  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of  Nash- 
ville, while  the  risk  of  a battle  was  unnecessary  to  his 


operations  against  the  Chattanooga  railway.  The  long  list  of 
his  losses  in  generals  and  superior  officers  seems-  to  show  that 
the  attack  on  Franklin  was  costly  in  proportion  to  its  results, 
and  the  second  action  in  front  of  Nashville  must  have  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Confederate  army  to  a dangerous  extent. 
General  Canby’s  movement  on  Jackson,  in  Mississippi,  may 
perhaps  have  caused  further  embarrassment  to  General  Hood  ; 
but  at  present  the  Federal  boast  that  Tennessee  has  been 
recovered  seems  to  be  premature.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  the  tide  of  fortune 
was  everywhere  turning  against  the  South,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, Federal  arrogance  is  proportionally  increased.  There 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  excitement  in  renewed 
assertions  that  the  rebellion  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  A 
more  stimulating  topic  was  furnished  to  patriotic  orators  and 
writers  by  an  untoward  transaction  of  minor  importance 
■\vhich  has  provoked  a fresh  burst  of  animosity  against 
England.  Since  the  days  of  the  French  Convention,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  so  systematic  an  adoption  of  the  language 
of  defiance  and  insult  to  a not  unfriendly  nation  ; and  it  may 
be  urged,  in  excuse  for  the  Jacobins,  that  their  misdeeds  had 
received  unsparing  reprobation  from  all  classes  of  English- 
men. The  incurable  devotees  of  the  Federal  cause  in  Eng- 
land must  be  disappointed  and  puzzled  by  the  obstinate 
wrongheadedness  of  their  favourite  objects  of  admiration.  If 
such  feelings,  such  manners,  and  such  language  are  produced 
by  “the  best  Government  which  ever  existed  oh  earth,” 
ordinary  persons  of  peaceable  temperament  would  be  con- 
tented with  a less  perlect  political  system,  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  constantly  assured  that  Englishmen  are  cowards  as  well 
as  conspirators,  that  their  country  exists  only  at  the  mercy  of 
America,  and  that  even  English  iron  has,  by  some  process 
unknown  to  Bessemer,  become  as  brittle  as  glass.  These 
national  defects  are  more  distressing  when  they  are  enumerated 
among  the  reasons  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Two  sufficient  reasons  will  probably  deter  the  American 
Government  from  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Canada.  In  the  first  place,  a war  with  England 
would  be  flagrantly  unjust,  and  it  would  also  be  extravagantly 
imprudent.  The  pretexts  for  a quarrel,  although  they  have 
been  loudly  proclaimed  by  Federal  Ministers  and  political 
leaders,  Avould  be  simply  ludicrous,  except  that  they  embody 
violent  and  dangerous  passions.  The  original  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates  was  accorded  in 
concert  with  France,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  every 
Government  in  the  civilized  Avorld.  The  Eederals  themselves, 
about  the  same  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  treat 
their  captured  enemies  as  prisoners  of  war  ; and  it  has  been 
again  and  again  demonstrated  that  the  distinction  between 
belligerent  rights  on  land  and  at  sea  is  utterly  un- 
known to  the  law  of  nations.  That  the  combatants 
in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  modern  or  ancient 
times  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belligerents,  is  a proposition 
too  monstrous  even  for  Americans  to  maintain.  The  denun- 
ciation of  England  on  account  of  the  damage  which  has  been 
caused  by  Confederate  cruisers  is  founded  on  the  single  case 
of  the  Alabama ; for  the  Florida  and  the  Tallahassee  were 
fitted  out  in  Confederate  ports,  although  both  vessels  were,  in 
perfect  conformity  with  law,  built  in  England,  and  despatched 
in  an  unarmed  state  to  the  belligerent  who  afterwards  com- 
missioned and  equipped  them.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  A^aSama  was  enabled  to  leave  the  Mersey  have  been 
repeatedly  explained.  An  able  writer  who  professes  Federal 
predilections  has  recently  shown  that,  during  the  war  in  South 
America,  six-and-twenty  privateers  issued  from  a single  port  of 
the  United  States  to  prey  on  Portuguese  commerce.  The  alle- 
gation that  the  Confederate  ships  of  war  are  built  in  England, 
and  manned  by  Englishmen,  is  immaterial  even  if  it  is  true. 
Neutral  nations  have  a perfect  right  to  build  ships  for 
belligerents,  nor  can  any  inquiry  into  the  nationality  of 
seamen  be  instituted  except  by  the  Sovereign  who  may 
claim  their  allegiance.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  has 
always  been  manned  to  a great  extent  by  English  sailors, 
and  it  is  not  known  that  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued  during  the  war.  If,  however,  native  crews  have 
been  preferred,  the  exclusive  employment  of  Americans  can 
only  have  been  rendered  possible  from  the  accident  that  the 
Federal  navy,  operating  for  the  most  part  in  rivers  and  inland 
waters,  admits  an  unusual  proportion  of  landsmen.  The 
50,000  men  whom  Mr.  Welles  has  procured  for  naval 
service  probably  outnumber  the  Entire  maritime  popula- 
tion of  the  Northern  States.  The  statement  which  appears 
in  resolutions  ofiered  to  the  Senate,  that  Confederate  cruisers 
have  sailed  under  the  English  flag,  is  simply  and  consciously 
false,  and  the  wilful  perversity  of  the  charge  illustrates  the 
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spirit  in  -which  more  plausible  accusations  against  an  un- 
offending country  are  habitually  preferred. 

The  release  of  the  prisoners  who  had  committed  acts  of 
violence  at  the  town  of  St.  Alban’s,  in  Vermont,  furnishes  a 
better  excuse  for  popular  vituperation ; yet  the  President 
himself  has  formally  acknowledged  the  friendly  conduct  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  and,  even  if  justice  had  been  with- 
held through  the  error  of  an  individual  judge,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  pretext  for  imputing  the  miscarriage  to  the  Colonial 
Government.  If  the  insolent  order  of  the  day  which  General 
Dix  has  issued  causes  a violation  of  English  territory,  the 
American  Government  will  have  to  choose  between  due 
reparation  and  wrongful  war.  The  accredited  organ  of  the 
Administration  may  repeat,  day  after  day,  with  disgraceful 
pertinacity,  the  absurd  boast  that  the  Northern  army  can  annex 
Canada  without  difficulty,  and  that  the  English  fleets  will  be 
blown  out  of  the  water  by  one  or  two  Federal  ships.  Yet  it 
seems  impossible  that  a responsible  Government  can  really 
believe  that  a larger  population  of  the  same  race  will  be  a 
contemptible  enemy,  or  that  English  vessels  and  weapons 
would  become  unaccountably  worthless  if  they  Avere  opposed  to 
similar  American  fabrics.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  Northern  states- 
man sufficiently  Avise  or  honest  to  desire  the  cultivation  of  per- 
manent peace  Avith  England ; but  the  expediency  of  postponing 
the  gratification  of  vengeance  may  be  recommended  even  to 
the  popular  understanding.  The  attempt  to  subdue  the  South 
AA'ould  be  virtually  abandoned  on  the  day  Avhich  witnessed  a 
declaration  of  Avar  against  England  ; nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  SAAppose  that  Canada  Avould  be  available  as  a compensation 
for  the  fertile  States  of  the  Confederacy.  The  universal  un- 
Avillingness  of  Englishmen  to  engage  in  an  AAnprofitable  Avar  is 
mistaken  by  American  ignorance  for  abject  timidity.  Three 
years  have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  the  unanimous 
determination  to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  on 
the  Trent  ; but  the  country  AvoAild  not  be  less  resokite 
if  it  became  necessaiy  to  repel  a causeless  aggression 
on  Canada.  Mr.  Cobden  lately  asserted,  in  strange  forget- 
fttlness  of  recent  history,  that  the  Southern  leaders  had 
never  ventAired  to  publish  a detailed  apology  for  secession. 
If  the  Federal  Government  adopt  General  Dix’s  policy,  it  Avill 
scarcely  ventui’e  to  explain  the  reasons  of  an  act  of  ex- 
travagant iujAistice.  The  real  caAise  of  the  hostility  Avhich 
rankles  in  the  American  mind  is  merely  the  Avant  of  sym- 
pathy Avith  the  Northern  cause  Avhich,  according  to  national 
usage,  has  been  freely  manifested  in  England.  Mr.  Seward 
himself  Avould  hesitate  to  challenge  the  ridicule  and  censure  of 
the  Avoi'ld  by  assigning  in  a diplomatic  circular  so  absurd  a 
motive  for  a declaration  of  Avar.  Yet  members  of  the  Legis- 
latAAA’e  are  not  ashamed  to  place  on  record  as  a legitimate 
grievance  a cause  of  offence  Avhich  could  only  be  so  regarded 
by  a passionate  child.  As  there  is  nothing  to  fight  aboAAt,  and 
probably  nothing  to  be  got  by  fighting,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
public  fury  and  cupidity  Avill,  after  all,  find  expression  only  in 
Avords.  To  the  loudest  abuse  the  English  nation  can  aat^I 
afford  to  be  callous. 


THE  ENCYCLICAL  LETTER. 

IT  is  ahvays  pitiable  to  watch  a vain  struggle  against  the 
inevitable  ravages  of  time.  A former  beauty  fancying 
herself  stiU  young,  a bishop  believing  in  ecclesiastical  suits, 
a peer  proposing  to  summon  the  editor  of  a neAvspaper  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  melancholy  exhibitions  of 
human  frailty.  The  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  the  secret 
despair  Avhich  its  very  extravagance  indicates,  and  the  sic 
transit  reflections  which  it  suggests,  combine  to  appeal  to 
compassion  even  in  cases  Avhere  the  character  of  the  effort 
itself  is  little  calculated  to  awaken  sympathy.  No  one  can 
read  the  Pope’s  neAv  Encyclical  Avithout  feeling  that  there 
is  a pathos  about  its  very  folly.  This  poor  old  priest  is 
standing  up  in  the  very  crisis  of  an  attack  Avhich  threatens  to 
crumble  into  drist  the  mouldering  edifice  Avhich  it  is  his  post 
to  defend.  The  vast  organization  upon  Avhich  he  rests  is  honey- 
combed and  rotten  Avith  unbelief.  He  still  holds,  though  Avith 
difficAilty,  a foAV  fastnesses  in  the  vast  area  of  his  nominal 
domain  against  the  irresistible  advance  of  modern  thought ; 
but  over  the  greater  part  of  it  his  aAAthority  is  little  more  than 
nominal.  Compromises  have  been  offered  him  from  many 
sides  which  might  give  to  his  Church  a chance  of  real  use- 
fulness Avithin  limits  Avhich  the  advance  of  civilization  Avill 
not  dispute;  and  a field  for  her  Avork  is  open  Avhich  the 
undying  needs  of  human  nature  Avill  never  sufler  to  be 
closed.  It  is  a crisis  at  which  a false  step,  an  incautious 
Avord,  may  be  ruin.  Enemies  who  have  been  seeking  a better 
understanding  are  beginning  to  despair,  and  the  thought  is 


crossing  their  minds  that  sterner  means  must  be  employed 
for  dealing  Avith  an  impracticability  Avhich  no  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation will  soften.  Friends  are  beginning  to  waver,  and  to 
doubt  whether  they  can  continAAO  to  sustain  much  longer  the 
discredit  of  complicity  Avith  the  Government  of  Rome.  Such 
is  the  moment  which  the  Pope  selects  for  screaming  out  his 
defiance  to  modern  civilization,  and  renewing  in  the  most 
offensive  terms  every  exti-avagant  claim  which  the  enlightened 
friends  of  the  Papacy  had  tried  to  persuade  us  Avere  forgotten. 

In  private  life,  only  a very  foolish  old  Avoman  Avould  select 
such  a mode  of  defending  herself.  But  the  governing  poAver 
at  Rome  is  not  entirely  composed  of  old  Avomen.  That  the 
Pope,  individually,  should  have  been  Avilling  to  sign  such  a 
tirade  is  intelligible.  He  may  really  have  fancied  that  he  Avas 
doing  something  to  reconvert  the  Avorld.  Every  one  is  In- 
clined to  think  too  much  of  the  poAver  of  the  instruments  he 
has  ahvays  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  Pope  has  throAvn 
about  big  ugly  Latin  Avords  all  his  life,  just  as  Mrs.  Partington 
Avielded  her  mop  all  her  life ; and  both  have  fallen  into  a very 
similar  exaggeration  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  their  favourite 
Aveapons.  The  poor  old  man  may  have  been  expressing  himself 
in  perfect  good  faith  when  he  Avrote  that  “ the  Avell-being  of 
“ human  society  itself  absolutely  demands  that  Ave  should  again 
“ exercise  our  pastoral  solicitude  to  destroy  ncAV  opinions.” 
He  thought  he  could  do  it,  and  it  Avas  not  Avonderful  that  he 
should  try.  But  Cardinal  Antonelli  can  have  been  sub- 
ject to  no  such  pleasant  illusions.  He  must  have  knoAvn 
the  exact  chance  Avhich  his  master’s  bombastic  objurgations 
Avould  have  of  persuading  mankind  to  restore  “ ecclesiastical 
“ jurisdiction  over  temporal  lawsuits,”  to  prevent  “ emigrants 
“ fi’om  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  their  OAvn  Avorship,”  or  to  » 
declare  that  “ the  civil  poAver  may  not  lend  its  assistance  to 
“ those  who  desire  to  quit  a religious  life.”  What  pos- 
sible purpose  can  he  have  thought  that  the  promul- 
gation of  these  claims  could  serve  ? It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  there  is  any  considerable  body  of  Roman 
Catholics  Avhose  attachment  to  their  Church  Avill  be  ce- 
mented by  the  revival  of  such  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a school  among  them  against  Avhom  several 
of  the  condemnations  are  obviously  aimed.  The  section 
represented  in  France  by  M.  de  Montalejibert,  and  in 
England,  tiU  lately,  by  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  can  only 
receive  this  condemnation  of  their  most  cherished  ideas  with 
silent  regret.  They  indulged  in  the  wild  dream  of  uniting 
the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy  to  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  noAV  find  that  they  cannot  make  the  attempt  any 
more  Avithout  openly  renouncing  all  respect  for  the  decisions 
of  the  Holy  See.  Their  teaching  is  necessarily  stopped. 
They  cannot  support  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction over  temporal  suits,  or  the  lifelong  imprisonment 
of  unAvilling  nuns  Avithin  convent  Avails.  But  Avhat  advantage 
to  the  Roman  See  can  it  be  to  silence  these  agreeable  and  harm- 
less dreamers  ? They  made  no  sensible  impression  upon  the 
compact  organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; and  they 
furnished  a bridge  upon  Avhich  those  could  stand  Avho  did  not 
Avish  to  desert  her,  but  Avhose  intellects  Avere  revolted  by 
Ultramontane  extravagance.  Their  adhesion  is  shaken,  or  at 
least  their  advocacy  is  silenced.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
lost  or  discouraged  many  a Avarm  friend  by  these  condemna- 
tions, and  she  has  neither  disarmed  nor  foiled  a single  enemy. 

The  measure  tends  to  confirm  the  impression,  which  has 
become  very  general  in  recent  years,  that  all  the  old 
astuteness  and  craft  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  gone  from  her. 
She  is  beginning  to  resemble  the  condition  of  a secular  despo- 
tism far  advanced  in  its  decline,  Avhere  decisions  of  the 
greatest  moment  are  taken,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  most 
uiiAvorthy  persons,  from  motives  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
It  is  a day  of  cliques,  and  courtiers,  and  small  intrigues. 
Statesmen  capable  of  taking  Avide  vieAvs  do  not  exist  among 
them ; and  the  only  relief  from  the  universal  reign  of  pious 
selfishness  is  probably  furnished  by  those  Avho,  like  the  Pope 
himself,  cling  narroAvly  and  fanatically  to  their  old  tradi- 
tions. The  impression  that  this  is  the  kind  of  motive-force 
that  moves  the  machine  in  these  days  was  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  letter  from  “A  Vert,”  attributed  to  aAveU-knoAvn 
Oxford  graduate,  Avhich  went  the  rounds  of  the  religious  neivs- 
papers  some  little  time  ago.  It  Avas  there  intimated  that  tlie 
scheme  for  a new  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  to  be  entrusted  to  Dr.  Newman,  fell  through,  because 
it  would  have  been  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  a book- 
seller Avho  happened  to  have  a considerable  number  of  copies 
of  the  Douay  Bible  on  hand.  It  is  likely  enough  that  motives 
of  an  equally  exalted  order  have  been  at  AVork  in  the  present 
instance.  Diplomatists  may  be  Avondering  what  can  be  the 
profound  policy  of  which  the  first  and  most  obvious  consequences 
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are  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  France,  to  disgust  England 
and  irritate  Italy,  and  of  which  the  advantages  are  as  yet 
absolutely  concealed.  But,  after  all,  it  is  probably  only  some 
petty  personal  intrigue,  by  Avhich  some  prominent  ecclesiastic 
who  is  suspected  of  too  enlightened  opinions  is  to  be  snubbed 
and  silenced. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a proof  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Pope’s  advisers  cling  to  their  traditions,  that  the 
celebrated  difficulty  of  the  condemned  passages  in  the 
“ Augustinus  ” has  not  deterred  them  from  returning  to  the 
practice  of  condemning,  as  dogmatic  errors,  what  are  simple 
qirestions  of  fact.  Error  No.  75,  for  instance,  is,  that  “ the 
“ children  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic  Church  are  not  agreed 
“ upon  the  compatibility  of  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual 
“ power.”  To  maintain  this  statement  is  to  maintain  what  the 
Holy  See  has  condemned.  Unfortunately,  the  statement  is  a 
bare  matter  of  fact.  Unless  the  Pope  means  to  assert  that  those 
who  think  the  two  powers  incompatible  have  thereby  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  Catholic  Church — which  is,  of  course, 
impossible — it  is  as  clear  that  children  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  maintained  the  opinion  in  question  as  that  the  sun 
shines  by  day.  In  the  same  way,  one  or  two  historical  pro- 
positions concerning  the  acts  of  various  Popes,  in  respect  to 
which  the  present  Pope  is  probably  wrong,  are  plumply  con- 
demned as  dogmatic  errors.  But  the  reckless  adhesion  to 
old  tradition  is  shown  most  strongly  in  the  distinct  assertion 
of  the  dut}'-  of  persecution  which  the  letter  itself  contains  : — 
“ And,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
“ of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Fathers,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
“ aflinn  that  the  best  condition  of  society  is  that  in  which 
“ the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  compelled  to  inflict  the  penalties 
“ of  law  upon  the  violators  of  the  Christian  religion,  unless  re- 
“ quired  by  considerations  of  public  safety.  Actuated  by  an 
“ idea  of  government  so  absolutely  false,  they  do  not  hesitate 
“ further  to  propagate  the  erroneous  opinions  very  hurtful  to 
“ the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  souls,  and  termed 
“ delirium  by  our  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  of  excellent 
“ memory,  viz.  ‘ liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  the 
“ right  of  every  man.’  ” This  most  candid  admission  is  very 
hard  upon  the  adventurous  men  who,  for  many  years  past, 
have  been  labouring  to  prove  that  it  was  a horrible  calumny 
to  accuse  the  Church  of  Pome  of  being  a persecuting  Church. 
Perhaps  the  remarkable  candour  of  this  document  may  prove 
inconvenient  also  to  some  whom  the  Pope  had  not  in  his  mind, 
and  who  are  certainly  not  responsible  for  its  language.  But, 
just  at  a time  when  the  merits  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  doctrine  are  being  actively  canvassed  here,  this 
specimen  of  what  an  ecclesiastical  authority  can  do  in  the  way 
of  definition  of  doctrine  may  prove  inconvenient. 


SPAIN. 

The  material  progress  of  Spain,  within  the  present  gene- 
ration would  almost  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
paradox,  that  kings  and  queens  can  carise  or  cure  but  a 
small  portion  of  human  evils.  A factious  or  servile  Parlia- 
ment, a repudiating  Treasury,  and  a Court  which  receives  its 
religious  and  political  inspiration  from  nuns  and  its  morality 
from  those  Avho  are  the  reverse  of  nuns,  mediaeval  legislation, 
and  capricious  diplomacy  have  failed  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
population  and  prosperity.  The  public  revenue  has,  without 
additional  taxes,  been  multiplied  threefold  within  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  Spain  now  possesses  a creditable  army  and 
more  than  the  nucleus  of  a navy.  Internal  peace,  and  the  re-  i 
storation  to  industry  of  the  vast  estates  which  had  been  locked  ! 
irp  by  the  Church  in  mortmain,  have  produced  this  apparent  i 
miracle ; nor  should  due  credit  be  withheld  from  two  ^ 
or  three  vigorous  Ministers  who  have,  by  the  maintenance  I 
of  public  order,  given  the  country  time  to  recover  from 
the  consequences  of  former  anarchy.  The  laws  which 
attach  penal  servitude  to  the  profession  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  policy  which  forbids  tl)e  recognition  of  the  great 
neighbottring  Kingdom  of  Italy,  are  certainly  caused  by  kings 
or  ministers,  and  might  be  cured  by  the  same  agency;  but 
the  heretics  who  sufier  are  few  and  insignificant,  and,  as  the 
French  Jacobins  said  of  their  Eepublic,  Italy  is  there,  and 
those  who  do  not  see  it  are  blind.  Insolvency  might  have 
involved  more  serious  inconveniences  if  it  had  not  obviously 
proceeded  from  wilful  dishonesty.  The  world  regards  a miser 
who  has  an  eccentric  dislike  to  paying  his  debts  more  leniently 
than  ii  he  were  a pauper  bankrupt.  As  long  as  there  was 
no  occasion  for  additional  loans,  the  foreign  creditors 
ot  Spain  could  only  enjoy  the  barren  satisfaction  of  nominally 
excluding  a possible  customer  from  the  money-markets  of ! 
Europe.  But  the  demand  for  capital  to  construct  railways  1 
rendered  it  expedient  to  consider  the  pecuniary  value  of  ■ 


national  good  faith,  and,  for  some  time  past,  Spanish  financiers 
have  occasionally  intimated  a possible  intention  of  paying  or 
compounding  their  debts  at  some  future  opportunity.  A fiscal 
and  commercial  crisis  which  has  lately  coincided  with  a suc- 
cession of  political  difficulties  may  j^erhaps  have  suggested  to 
Spanish  statesmen  the  expediency  of  conforming  to  the  doctrines 
of  modern  civilization.  Marshal  Narvaez,  after  a short  tenure 
of  office,  has  tendered  and  withdrawn  his  resignation,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  has  now  resolved  to  adopt  some 
definite  course  of  policy.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes  is  composed  in  the  wonderfully  mystical 
style  which,  originating  in  France,  has  been  imitated  and 
additionally  confused  by  the  framers  of  all  the  State-papers  of 
the  Continent.  Long  practice,  however,  has  created  an  art  of 
interpreting  the  responses  of  political  oracles  ; and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  intends  to  recognise  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  to  Avithdraw  her  troops  from  San  Domingo, 
and  even  to  propose  some  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
National  Debt. 

“As  soon  as  recent  diplomatic  combinations  shall  be 
“ brought  to  a definitive  conclusion,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
“ ment  Avill  take  cognizance  of  them  from  a point  of 
“ view  counselled  by  the  most  delicate  prudence.” 
In  short,  the  Queen  Avill  send  a Minister  to  Flo- 
rence. Her  Government  Avill,  of  course,  at  the  same  time 
“ avoid  the  slightest  infringement  of  that  respect  and 
“ filial  love  professed  by  Spain,  as  by  every  Catholic  nation, 
“ for  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful.”  In  other  words, 
the  Pope  will  be  informed  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
obvious  facts  is  perfectly  consistent  with  continued  professions 
of  devotion  to  his  person  and  his  office.  The  unpalatable 
resolution  of  retiring  from  San  Domingo  is  adumbrated,  if  at 
all,  only  in  a vague  notice  of  the  “ noble  loyalty  ” by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Spanish  provinces 
beyond  the  sea  are  animated.  It  is,  however,  generally 
believed  that  the  Minister  has  determined  to  abandon 
an  unprofitable  and  inglorious  contest.  Spain  is  per- 
haps strong  enough  to  exterminate  a population  of  200,000, 
which  has  been  forced,  by  two  or  three  years  of  foolish 
misgovernment,  into  an  unnatural  rebellion ; but  Marshal 
Narvaez  is  not  disposed  to  expend  50,000  or  100,000  men  on 
the  depopulation  and  conquest  of  San  Domingo,  and  the 
Queen,  who  is  thought  to  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  Avill 
probably  yield  to  circumstances.  If  the  island  was  worth 
having,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  retain  the  possession, 
although  it  was  questionably  acquired.  The  politics  of  San 
Domingo  turned  on  alternate  wars  and  truces  with  the 
adjacent  negro  Eepublic  of  Hayti.  General  Santana,  having 
acquired  the  Presidency  in  return  for  his  services  against  the 
Haytians,  sold  himself  and  his  country  to  Spain,  without 
consulting  his  constituents,  for  the  respectable  price  of  a 
Spanish  marquisate  and  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  a life 
pension  of  2,500^.  The  Dominicans  heard  of  this  transaction 
for  the  first  time  after  it  was  completed,  and  they  seem  to  have 
made  little  objection  to  their  neiv  allegiance.  To  the  credit 
of  Santana  and  his  customer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
inhabitants  were  never  required  to  approve  the  annexation  by 
universal  suffrage. 

A pamphlet  which  has  been  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominicans  explains  the  grievances  Avhich  have,  in  thi-ee 
years,  rendered  the  Spanish  poiver  intolerable.  The  re- 
claimed colony  Avas  regarded  as  an  inexhaustible  nursery 
for  petty  jobs,  and  the  functionaries  who  administered  its 
affairs  combined  the  traditions  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Avith  the  refinements  in  despotism  Avhich  are  peculiar  to 
modern  Europe.  An  Archbishop  from  Spain,  Avith  a due 
ecclesiastical  staff,  demanded  certificates  of  confession,  and 
instituted  strict  inquiries  after  Protestants  and  other  here- 
tics. The  local  governors  required  every  person  Avho  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish  to  give  notice  on  the  previous 
day  of  his  application  for  a passport,  Avhich  Avas  delivered  at 
certain  hours,  probably  not  Avithout  a fee  ; and  if  the  journey 
extended  into  another  province,  a different  kind  of  passport 
became  necessary.  The  revenue  of  the  Eepublic  had  been 
insufficient  to  meet  a modest  expenditure  of  50,000/.  a year. 
The  Spaniards  raised  the  budget  to  500,000/.,  increasing  the 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion.  Occasional  disturbances  Avere 
put  doAvn  Avith  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  people  of  San 
Domingo  failed  to  appreciate  an  argument  which  the 
Spanish  Government  deduced  from  the  cheerful  submission 
of  Santana.  As  their  apologist  forcibly  observes,  they  Avould 
probably  have  borne  Avith  a good  deal  of  oppression  in 
con.sideration  of  similar  pensions.  The  native  generals,  hoAV- 
ever,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  Avith  a half-pay  of 
150/.  while  Spanish  officers  of  the  same  rank  received  1,500/. 
Whatever  exaggerations  may  be  contained  in  the  statements 
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of  tlie  insurgents,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  was  exposed  to 
every  kind  of  vexation  and  extortion.  At  last  the  population 
rose  in  arms ; Spanish  detachments  were  isolated  and'destroyed, 
and  reinforcements  which  arrived  from  Cuba  were  reduced  to 
inaction  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate.  At  present, 
the  Spaniards  hold  only  a few  positions  on  the  coast,  and  the 
interior  cannot  be  reconquered  without  disproportionate  cost. 
If  the  Government  wisely  abandons  the  enterprise,  it  will 
certainly  not  lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  intelligent  foreigners. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  finances  the  Queen  hopes  that 
the  Cortes  will  apply  “ that  elevation  of  views  which  distin- 
“ guishes  the  noble  nation  ” which  it  represents.  Thus  the 
public  credit  “will  be  established  on  an  indestructible  basis, 
“ and  with  it  a happy  future  in  conformity  with  our  past.” 
The  creditors  of  Spain  would  perhaps  prefer  the  views  which 
distinguish  less  noble  and  more  solvent  nations,  nor  will  they 
foresee  extraordinary  happiness  for  themselves  in  the  fiiture  if 
it  is  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  past.  Nevertheless,  it 
mitst  be  supposed  that,  as  something  is  to  be  done  for 
public  credit,  the  object  of  the  Government  is  to  relieve 
itseli'  from  the  disgrace  to  which  the  country  has  long  been 
subjected.  According  to  a Ministerial  paper,  there  is 
a run  on  the  Bank  which  excites  the  gravest  alarm; 
a person  has  been  crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd;  the 
Bank  clerks  are  accused  of  insolence  when  they  give  change 
for  notes ; and  “ it  would  require  the  power  of  a Divinity  for 
“ light  to  break  through  this  terrible  chaos.  Four  hundred 
“ millions  are  indispensable  to  cover  the  obligations  of  the 
“ State  at  the  end  of  the  present  month.”  A Divinity  which 
should  inspire  the  Spanish  nation  with  an  inclination  to  pay 
its  debts  would  probably,  at  the  same  time,  so  lar  educe  light 
from  chaos  as  to  provide  on  reasonable  terms  the  required  four 
hundred  millions,  or  400,000^.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
journal  contains  an  outline  of  proposed  Government  measures 
which  appear  rather  chaotic  than  divine.  It  seems  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  finds  that  capitalists  will  not 
lend  money  except  on  terms  which  would  reduce  the  receipts 
to  38  or  39  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Their  estimate  of  the  credit  of  the  Government  is,  of  course, 
attributed  to  improper  motives,  and  in  order  to  dispense  with 
their  aid  the  Finance  Minister  proposes  to  raise  a popular  loan, 
after  the  French  and  American  fashion,  to  the  amount  of 
I ,ooo,oooZ.  at  6 per  cent.  When  the  success  of  this  operation 
has  proved  “ that  Spain  is  really  a regenerate  and  vigorous 
“ nation,”  when  the  question  of  San  Domingo  is  solved  and 
the  Peruvian  quarrel  settled,  and  when  the  Cortes  has  balanced 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  “ then  will  have  arrived  the 
“ time  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  they  are  just,  the  demands  of  our 
“foreign  creditors.”  If  the  Government  would  condescend 
to  put  the  horse  before  the  cart,  the  re-establishment ' of  its 
credit  would  facilitate  arrangements  with  Peru  and  San 
Domingo,  and  it  would  still  more  directly  tend  to  produce  a 
financial  equilibrium.  The  creditors  never  asked  that  their 
demands  should  be  met,  except  “ as  far  as  they  were  just  ” ; 
nor  has  Spain  even  taken  the  trouble  to  rely  on  fraudulent 
excuses  for  repudiation,  such  as  those  which  satisfied  the 
State  consciences  of  Michigan  and  Mississippi,  The  debt  is 
due,  but  it  has  not  been  paid,  because  payment  cannot  be 
enforced.^  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  mankind  in 
general,  intending  borrowers  will  always  find  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  that  dishonoured  bills  have  a tendency  to 
raise  the  future  rate  of  discount. 


THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 

AS  was  the  case  last  year,  a little  gleam  of  sunshine  to- 
wards Christmas  has  brightened  the  rather  gloomy 
aspect  which  commercial  affairs  had  presented  during  the 
autumn.  All  things  considered,  the  year  has  passed  over  as 
well  as  could  fairly  have  been  hoped  when  it  commenced,  but 
it  has  been  marked  by  great  fluctuations  in  the  tone  of  the 
market,  and  by  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  anxiety.  No 
events  of  startling  importance,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  have 
to  be  recorded ; but  affairs  have,  once  at  least,  seemed  to 
verge  on  the  edge  of  a catastrophe,  and  it  was  only  after  a long 
period  of  doubt  that  the  more  timorous  sections  of  the  mer- 
cantile world  were  satisfied  that  the  crisis  had  blown  over. 
The  broad  features  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  year  have 
nothing  in  them  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  out  of  the  usual 
course.  A period  of  inflation  and  speculation  in  the 
spring,  followed  by  depression  and  reaction  in  the'  autumn, 
is  no  new  phenomenon,  though  probably  the  connexion 
between  the  two  events  has  had  less  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  it  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  railway  movement  of  the  year  has  been  much  less 


than  was  anticipated,  many  of  the  most  costly  projects 
having  been  rejected  or  postponed  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committees,  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  host 
of  new  companies  which  have  sprung  into  existence  have  as 
yet  locked  up  capital  to  an  embarrassing  extent,  whatever 
they  may  do  when  their  operations  are  more  developed.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  this  cause  that  the  depression  of  the  last  few 
months  can  reasonably  be  ascribed.  Still  less  is  there  any 
pretence  for  attributing  it  either  to  the  direct  commercial  or 
political  action  of  foreign  States.  The  English  market  has 
seldom  been  so  little  besieged  by  applications  for  foreign  loans 
as  during  the  year  that  has  just  passed;  and  though  appre- 
hensions of  war  did  to  some  extent  prevail  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  coincided  with  the  most 
buoyant  condition  of  our  market,  which  did  not  become 
clouded  until  the  political  sky  appeared  unusually  free  from 
warnings  of  tempest.  It  is  equally  out  of  the  question  to  lay 
the  threatening  of  trouble  at  the  door  of  the  weather,  or 
any  other  cause  beyond  control.  The  harvest,  it  is  true, 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  there  was  little  to 
complain  of  except  the  loss  of  fodder  by  the  effects  of  the  long 
summer  drought.  Christmas  beef  may  be  the  dearer  in  conse- 
quence, but  the  mass  of  English  people  are  (in  spite  of  traditional 
boasting)  for  the  most  part  granivorous  animals,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  home  supply  of  bread  fails  that  the  harvest  has  any 
appreciable  effect  in  bringing  about  a commercial  scarcity  of 
money  or  capital. 

There  remain  few  possible  explanations  of  the  revulsions 
which  have  been  so  observable  in  the  market,  and  among  these 
it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
cotton  trade  and  manufacture  as  the  origin  of  most  of  our  past 
difficulties,  and  it  may  be  also  of  some  future  disturbance. 
The  cotton  famine  may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  but  the  train 
of  evils  caused  by  so  violent  a derangement  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  industry  does  not  end  with  the  symptoms 
which  are  first  manifested.  When  there  was  no  cotton,  and 
consequently  no  employment  for  the  factory  hands,  the  nature 
of  the  difficulty  was  easily  appreciated,  and  the  remedy  im- 
mediately applied.  The  ungrudging  liberality  of  all  classe.s 
tided  over  the  first  period  of  actual  dearth  with  a success 
which  no  one  had  dared  to  anticipate ; and  after  some  hesita- 
tion, which  surprised  none  but  the  most  impatient,  the  whole 
world  took  to  growing  cotton  of  some  sort  in  the  hope  of 
filling  the  void  left  by  the  stoppage  of  the  American  supply, 
and  securing  for  themselves  some  share  in  the  profits  which 
had  previously  been  almost  monopolized  by  the  Southern 
planters.  Active  blockade-runners  added  not  a little  to  the 
available  store,  and  the  result  has  been  to  accumulate  the 
raw  material  faster  than  manufacturers  can  afford  to  take  it 
at  the  prices  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  The  trouble 
which  at  first  attacked  the  workmen  only  has  since 
fallen  upon  many  of  their  employers,  and  it  was  in  great 
measure  • to  the  difficulties  which  the  high  price  of 
cotton  occasioned  that  the  first  uneasiness  in  the  commercial 
world  may  be  traced.  But  if  the  unnatural  cost  of 
material,  due  to  the  American  war,  was  one  element 
of  evil,  the  sudden  reaction  to  lower  rates  which  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  exercised  a more  marked, 
because  a more  sudden,  influence.  For  a moment,  every 
one  began  to  dream  of  peace,  and  cotton  speculators  who  a 
week  before  had  thought  themselves  wealthy  found  them- 
selves suddenly  insolvent,  or  at  least  on  the  verge  of  insol- 
vency. The  failures  which  at  one  time  were  announced 
in  rapid  succession  were  far  from  representing  the  full  extent 
of  the  mischief,  which  was  in  many  cases  dealt  with  by 
arrangements  which  never  came  before  the  general  public  at 
all ; but  the  worst  symptom  of  the  autumn  period  of  depres- 
sion was  the  revival  of  a feeling  of  distrust  which  might  at 
any  moment  have  developed  into  actual  panic.  The  high 
rate  of  discount  which  prevailed  was  traceable  much  more  to 
a contraction  of  credit  due  to  the  uneasy  suspicions  which 
were  current  than  to  any  serious  deficiency  of  coin.  At  no 
time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any  alarming 
extent,  but  the  share  taken  by  actual  specie  in  the 
transactions  of  commerce  bears  so  small  a proportion 
to  the  work  done  by  the  usual  modes  of  credit  that  a 
disturbance  of  confidence  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
any  temporary  derangement  in  the  flow  of  bullion.  The 
remedy  for  a scarcity  of  money  is  known ; but  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  existence  of  distrust,  except  in  the  self-posses- 
sion Avhich  alone  prevents  seasons  of  pressure  from  being 
aggravated  by  panic. 

The  anxiety  to  which  other  causes  had  contributed  showed 
itself  to  an  alarming  extent  when  the  suspension  of  the  Leeds 
Bank  was  announced.  There  was  notlung  in  that  disaster 
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but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  most  reckless  kind  of 
business,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  was  there  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  taint  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  banking 
system.  The  undue  importance  attached  to  it  at  the  moment 
was  simply  the  expression  of  the  suspicious  feeling  which  had 
begun  to  prevail  in  commercial  circles.  There  is  an  element  in 
recent  speculations  which,  though  it  had  probably  little  to  do 
directly  with  the  disturbance  of  the  market,  may  in  future  years 
exercise  a formidable  influence  over  the  course  of  monetary 
affairs.  The  idea  seems  suddenly  to  have  occurred  to  a great 
many  projectors  of  companies  that  no  business  is  so  pleasant  as 
that  of  investing  and  speculating  with  other  people’s  money.  To 
do  this  within  certain  rigid  limits  prescribed  by  the  traditional 
maxims  which  define  “ legitimate  banking  business  ” is  the 
proper  function  of  a bank;  and  the  public,  being  a little 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  banks,  like  that  of  any- 
thing else,  may  become  excessive,  rushed  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  buy  the  shares  of  any  banking  or  discounting 
company  was  the  one  certain  road  to  a fortune.  Perhaps  the 
low'  level  to  which  many  of  the  new  banking  shares  have  fallen 
may  do  something  to  qualify  this  mania,  which  is  at  any  rate 
suspended  for  the  present ; and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
warning  to  be  derived  from  such  concerns  as  the  Unity  Bank 
may  also  exercise  a wholesome  influence.  But  the  rage  for 
investments  of  this  character  went  far  beyond  the  limit  of  banks 
properly  so  called,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  market  is 
supplied  with  half  a score  of  companies  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  for  the  express  purpose  of  trafficking  in 
shares  and  getting  up  new  companies.  The  success  of  the 
great  French  company,  though  somewhat  chequered,  has  been 
sufficient  to  render  the  imitation  by  no  means  surprising,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  last  tendency  of  the  speculative 
mind  w'ill  add  to  the  stability  of  English  commerce.  The 
avow'ed  object  of  the  French  Credit  Mobilier  was  to  import 
into  the  Empire  that  hardy  spirit  of  speculation  which,  in  spite 
of  occasional  excesses,  had  done  so  much  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  this  country.  Few  English  observers  believed  that  this 
institution  woirld  live  as  long,  or  fare  as  well,  as  it  has 
done.  But  in  France  it  really  filled  a void,  and  has,  at  any 
rate,  expelled  that  commercial  sluggishne.ss  which  had  delayed 
the  development  of  her  resources.  Some  may  doubt  whether 
France  has  not  now  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction; 
but  no  one  can  suppose  that  any  such  stimulus  as  is  supplied 
by  organized  companies  was  needed  by  the  already  sufficiently 
active  temper  of  British  speculators.  The  financial  companies 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  bear  any  evil  fruit,  but  they  have 
irn questionably  introduced  a new  element  of  excitement  and 
danger  which  will  need  careful  watching  when  the  next 
period  of  inflation  may  occur. 

Notwithstanding  some  omens  of  a less  cheerful  aspect,  the 
course  of  trade  throughout  the  year  has  been  vigorous  and 
apparently  flourishing.  The  check  which  was  felt  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  American  war  has  been  followed  by  a 
rebound  as  commerce  gradually  adjusted  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions, and  the  monthly  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tell  of 
a large  increase  in  almost  every  department  of  business.  The 
revenue  has  displayed  even  more  than  its  accustomed  elas- 
ticity, and,  while  trade  grows  and  taxes  are  borne  w’ithout 
effort,  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear  for  the  present  or  the  imme- 
diate future.  More  remote  prognostications  are  never  worth 
much,  for  it  is  seldom  that  either  trouble  or  prosperity  come 
from  causes  which  have  been  long  foreseen.  We  shall  begin  the 
New  Year  with  a recovery  from  past  depression,  a total  ab- 
sence of  excessive  speciilation,  a large  and  thriving  trade,  a 
Avell-filled  Treasury,  and  (unless  the  self-will  of  the  United 
States  should  otherwise  determine)  with  a more  assured  pro- 
spect of  maintaining  peace  with  all  the  world  than  we  have 
enjoyed  for  many  a year.  In  such  a position  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  indulge  in  cheerful  hopes  as  it  would  be  idle  to  venture  on 
over-confident  predictions. 


GERMANY. 

German  politics  were  never  amusing,  and  at  present 
they  are  exceptionally  unpopular;  yet  they  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  wearisome  attraction  which  detains  an  idler 
on  the  beach  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  tide  is  really 
coming  in.  After  a rush  and  an  apparent  advance,  the  wave 
seems  to  recede  further  than  before,  and  yet,  here  and  there,  a 
stretch  of  dry  sand  appears  to  have  become  partially  covered. 
The  slight  or  artificial  barrier  of  Danish  resistance  and 
protesting  diplomacy  Avas  easily  swept  away,  but,  in  default 
of  external  obstacles,  the  strength  of  Germany  wastes  itself 
in  endless  and  purposeless  oscillation.  It  is  difficult  to  folloAV 
the  quarrels  and  reconciliations  of  the  great  and  the  little 


Powers.  The  high-handed  disregard  of  the  votes  of  the  Diet  by 
Prussia  and  Austria  was  condoned  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
quest of  ScMeswig,  and  at  the  London  Conference  Baron  Beust 
enacted,  at  the  request  of  the  two  belligerent  States,  the 
familiar  part  of  the  exacting  and  implacable  partner  in  the 
background.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  ad-- 
journed  because  the  representative  of  the  Diet  had  not 
arrived,  and  every  concession  which  was  suggested  proved  to 
be  inadmissible  in  consequence  of  the  vigilant  jealousy  of 
Baron  Beust  and  his  constituents.  As  soon  as  the  negotia- 
tions Avere  over,  the  Diet  and  the  minor  PoAvers  were 
summarily  excluded  from  further  interference.  The  Prussian 
army  accomplished  the  easy  task  of  finishing  the  campaign, 
and  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede  the  Duchies  to  Austria 
and  Prussia  only,  although  the  war  had  been  under- 
taken for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Germany.  The  Federal  contingents  of  Hanover 
and  Saxony  Avere  afterwards  peremptorily  required  to 
make  room  for  the  conquering  Prussians ; and  although  the 
Augustenbueg  title  to  the  Duchies  was,  a year  ago,  perfectly 
clear  to  all  German  understandings,  the  Prussian  Minister  has 
scarcely  commenced  a formal  inquiry  into  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. The  timid  statesmen  who  govern  Austria,  in  the 
absence  of  a policy  of  their  own,  think  it  prudent  to  acquiesce 
in  the  pretensions  of  an  ambitious  ally  ; and  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  personally  esteems  a Minister  AA'ho 
displays  the  resolution  and  insolence  of  his  OAvn  early 
favourite.  Prince  Schavartzenbueg.  A disinterested  admira- 
tion of  successful  arrogance  is  not  a very  common  quality. 

The  immediate  victims  of  Prussian  encroachment  are  less 
easily  satisfied.  The  Hanoverians  and  Saxons  resent  the 
summons  to  evacuate  the  Duchies,  and  the  Saxon  Government 
even  affected  to  perform  the  idle  ceremony  of  sending  the 
Crown  treasures  to  the  fortress  of  Konigstein,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  war.  Representatives  of  the  four  minor  kingdoms 
are  about  to  meet,  under  the  presidency  of  Bavaria,  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  resistance  to  Prussian  usurpation. 
Although  their  league  is  not  likely  in  itself  to  be  formidable, 
Austria  will  probably  take  courage  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of 
professed  allies,  when  their  union  and  strength  give  value 
to  their  support.  If  all  the  rest  of  Germany  combines 
to  insist  on  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Duchies, 
the  conscience  of  Prussia  will  perhaps  suddenly  become 
enlightened  as  to  the  pedigree  and  rights  of  the  Prince 
of  Augustenbueg.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  delays  which  have  been  interposed  is  to  exact 
conditions  Avhich  would  reduce  the  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  to  the  rank  of  a Prussian  feudatory ; but  Avhen  the 
claimant  is  openly  supported  by  Austria,  as  Avell  as  by  the 
minor  States,  it  will  probably  be  thought  prudent  to  postpone 
an  attempt  Avhich  may  be  renewed  on  a more  convenient 
occasion.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  petty  German  States  have 
sufficient  reason  for  the  uneasiness  Avith  , which  they 
regard  the  interregnum  in  Holstein.  If  a member  of  the 
German  Confederation,  by  becoming  a conquered  province, 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diet,  there 
is  evidently  no  security  whatever  for  the  existence 
of  Saxony  or  Hanover ; and  the  precedent  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  Holstein  was,  in  fact,  never  conquered  nor 
occupied  by  Prussia,  although  it  Avas  ceded  by  Denmark  to 
the  victorious  Governments.  It  might  be  supposed  that  any 
transfer  of  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  was  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  the  Confederacy,  yet  the  Prussian 
Government  has  carefully  abstained  from  explaining  the  claim 
by  which  it  retains  its  hold  on  the  territory.  The  prospective 
limitation  of  the  independence  of  the  Duchy  is  still  more 
objectionable  to  princes  who  cling  to  their  claim  of  unre- 
stricted sovereignty.  It  has  possibly  occurred  to  some  of 
the  German  rulers  that  the  Log  of  Denmark  AA>^as  preferable 
to  the  Stork  of  Prussia.  It  is  true,  hoAvever,  that  the  Govern- 
ments only  joined  in  the  clamour  about  SchlesAvigin  deference 
to  a popular  excitement  Avhich  could  not  safely  have  been 
resisted.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  English  Minister  at 
Stutgard  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Wurtemburg 
Lord  Russell’s  opinion  that  the  agitation  might  be  calmed  by 
the  exhibition  of  sufficient  firmness ; but,  having  obeyed  his 
instructions,  the  same  Minister  confidentially  reported  his 
OAvn  opinion  that  compliance  AA’ith  the  advice  of  England 
would  produce  an  immediate  revolution.  Although  the 
German  princes  Avere,  Avith  some  exceptions,  but  moderately 
in  earnest^  they  Avere  perfectly  aAvare  that  the  Avhole  nation 
had  for  once  devoted  itself  to  a common  cause. 

The  proposed  union  of  the  minor  States  may  not  im- 
probably be  impeded  by  its  tendency  to  interfere  Avith  the 
national  aspirations.  Austria  has  always  afforded  protection 
to  the  Princes;  but  the  patriotic  leaders  of  the  National 
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Union,  though  they  have  from  time  to  time  wavered  betweetr 
the  two  great  Powers,  more  commonly  and  more  naturally 
incline  to  Prussia.  The  abortive  Congress  which  met  at 
Frankfort  in  the  summer  of  1863  proved,  by  its  failure,  the 
impossibility  of  remodelling  the  Federal  Union  without 
Prussian  assistance.  The  campaign  of  the  present  year  has 
probably  conciliated  popular  favour,  at  least  in  Northern 
Germany,  although  it  has  alarmed  the  petty  Courts.  Baron 
Beust  himself,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  question  his 
loyalty  to  his  present  employer,  is  a German  rather  than  a 
Sa.xon,  and  he  would  be  unwilling  to  perpetuate  the  anarchical 
independence  of  thirty  separate  princes.  If  the  Prussian 
Minister  had  not  been  the  professed  enemy  of  constitutional 
government,  he  might  probably  be  accepted  by  the  supporters 
of  German  union  as  their  leader  and  representative;  but 
national  enthusiasm  is  in  Germany  fortunately  combined  with 
a dislike  of  military  and  despotic  government,  and  politicians 
who  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in  a German  Parliament  sympathize 
with  the  vexations  which  have  been  endured  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  at  Berlin.  The  Prussians  themselves,  after  a year 
of  silence,  are  beginning  faintly  to  suggest  that  the  repre- 
sentative system  has  not  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  war. 
It  is  even  supposed  that  the  Chambers  will  be  invited  to  meet, 
in  the  hope  of  some  compromise  between  the  Constitution  and 
the  Crown. 

The  seeming  frivolity  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  domestic 
politics  of  Germany  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  singular 
subdivision  which  has  long  survived  its  feudal  origin.  The 
party  contests  which  in  consolidated  States  are  conducted  by 
internal  processes  fall,  in  Germany,  within  the  range  of  diplo- 
macy. The  ostentatious  transmission  of  the  Saxon  Crown 
jewels  TO  Konigstein  corresponds  to  some  Parliamentary 
manoeuvre  or  demonstration  by  which  a minority  protests 
against  oppression  or  encroachment.  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
a certain  extent  represent  the  great  rival  parties,  which  always 
become  jointly  unpopular  when,  for  any  temporary  purpose, 
they  coalesce.  At  present,  the  Germans,  having  accomplished 
the  immediate  object  of  conquering  Schleswig,  are  at  liberty,  as 
the  defeated  Eoyalist  said  of  the  Parliamentary  party  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  to  go  to  play  or  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves. After  various  combinations  and  discussions,  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  will  probably  be  allowed  to  receive  their  legiti- 
mate ruler,  Austria  and  Prussia  will  recipi’ocally  resume 
their  chronic  antagonism,  and  the  promoters  of  Federal  union 
will  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  one  national 
enterprise  has,  in  the  course  of  a thousand  years,  been  under- 
taken and  accomplished.  German  disputes  would  not  assume 
their  ordinary  and  conventional  form  without  the  actual  or 
rumoured  interference  of  France.  It  is  asserted  that  French 
diplomacy  is  once  more  busy  at  the  minor  Courts,  and  the 
spectre  of  a revived  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  evoked  to 
frighten  timid  patriots.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
Princes  might  prefer  a French  Protectorate  to  the  constant 
uneasiness  which  is  caused  by  the  supposed  designs  of  Prussia ; 
yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  nation  which  was  unable 
to  endure  the  presence  of  Danes  in  Schleswig  will,  on 
occasion,  be  equally  unanimous  against  a formidable  enemy  or 
patron.  The  Rhenish  Confederation  lasted  only  for  eight 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  its  members  hastened  to 
desert  the  banner  of  their  protector,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  changes  in  the  fortune  of  war,  but  because  their  own 
subjects  would  have  driven  them  from  their  thrones  if  they 
had  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the  foreign  usurper.  Two 
generations  have  since  grown  up  with  a consciousness  of 
national  German  existence  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  it  was  chiefly 
developed  by  the  subsequent  excesses  of  the  Empire.  The 
instinct  of  race  and  language  is  more  important  than  the 
succession  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

TW 0 pieces  of  news  have  come  to  us  from  New  Zealand 
which  have  mixed  themselves  up  curiously  in  the  public 
mind  in  England.  One  is,  that  two  hundred  Maori  prisoners 
have  escaped  Rom  confinement,  and  have  as  yet  foiled  all 
efforts  to  retake  them.  ’ The  other  is,  that  the  colonial 
Ministry  have  tendered  their  resignation.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  two  events  can  have  any  connexion.  The 
escape  of  the  prisoners  indicates  gross  carelessness  somewhere, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  a matter  deserving  the 
immense  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  The 
English  army  has  not  done  wonders  in  this  wretched  war, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  dismayed  at  this  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  its  adversaries ; and,  in  default  of  its  aid,  probably  even 


the  colonial  militia  could  contemplate  with  philosophic  com- 
placency a conflict  with  the  escaped  two  hundred.  But  as  it  w'as 
known  that  the  disposal  of  these  prisoners  had  been  a matter  of 
controversy  between  the  Governor,  supported  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  colonial  Ministry  on  the  other,  their 
escape  has  been  a suitable  subject  of  mutual  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  organs  on  both  sides.  As  is  usual  in  these  cases, 
the  escape  was  nobody’s  fault.  The  liability  to  blame  for  it 
seems  to  turn  on  the  question,  by  whom  were  they  lodged 
in  the  island  of  Kawau  ? — for  there  seems  to  be  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that,  once  there,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  escape. 
The  friends  of  the  Governor  say  the  prisoners  were  sent 
there  by  his  Ministers ; the  friends  of  the  Ministers  say  that 
they  only  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  Governor.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  they  have  given 
way  to  that  amiable  weakness.  Perhaps  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  seductive  power,  and  a last  effort  on  their  part  to 
save  their  tottering  virtue,  that  has  induced  them  to  resign. 
A good  deal  of  political  capital  is  m-ade  bj'  the  adver.saries  of 
the  Governor  out  of  the  fact  that  the  i.sland  from  which 'the 
escape  took  place  was  his  own  private  property,  which  he  had 
lent  to  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  The  ownership  hardly 
seems  to  be  relevant  to  the  question  of  safe  custody.  The 
Governor  need  not  have  lent  the  island ; but  by  lending  it  he 
did  not  incur  any  responsibility  for  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisoners.  You  may 
benevolently  lend  your  friend  a strong  box  to  keep  his  money 
in,  but  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  if  he 
forgets  to  lock  it. 

As  far,  however,  as  can  be  discovered  from  the  gossip  of 
the  local  newspapers,  the  financial  question  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  Government  has  resigned.  Mr.  Reader  Wood’s 
return  to  the  colony  with  only  a guarantee  for  one  million 
out  of  the  three  which  he  was  commissioned  to  obtain  was 
too  heavy  a blow  for  an  exchequer  already  in  difficulties.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  so  prosaic  a cause  will  be  put 
forward  as  the  ground  of  resignation.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Mr.  Cardwell’s  refusal  to  allow  of  indiscriminate  confisca- 
tion, and  his  liberal  proposal  that  New  Zealanders  should  bear 
two-fifehs  of  the  expense  of  the  troops  that  are  fighting  for 
their  security,  will  be  alleged  as  the  point  of  divergence  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  his  advisers.  This  ground  is  taken 
by  their  organs  in  the  press,  and  the  language  held  towards 
England  is  very  bitter.  The  proposal  that  they  should  pay 
two-fifths  of  their  own  expenses  excites  their  special  in- 
dignation. It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
fallacies,  even  tolerably  specious,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
people  of  England  are  bound  exclusively  to  pay  the  cost  of 
defending  another  people  who  live  at  the  antipodes,  and  the 
mass  of  whom  are  much  richer  than  the  mass  of  the  English. 
But  it  is  easy  to  argue,  not  only  speciously,  but  irrefragably, 
if  you  are  sufficiently  careful  in  the  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciplesdrom  which  you  start.  The  principle  adopted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  colony  in  apportioning  the  liability  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  war  is  simply  this ; — The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  pay  for  every  war  waged  for  Imperial 
objects,  and  every  object  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  Imperial  object  which  any  Governor  ajjpointed  by 
the  Crown  has  had  a hand  in  bringing  about.  Thus,  when 
Governor  Browne,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Taranaki,  seized  William  King’s  land  by  main  force, 
on  no  better  pretext  than  that  his  title  had  been  de- 
cided by  one»of  the  Governor’s  own  officials,  without  any 
form  of  adjudication,  to  be  invalid,  an  Englishman  might 
imagine  that  the  objects  of  so  unfortunate  a step  could  be 
nothing  else  but  colonial — especially  as  it  had  been  urged  by 
colonial  agitators,  and  had  been  advised  by  the  colonial 
Ministry.  But  the  colonists  will  not  admit  that  it  has  any 
colonial  element  in  it.  It  was  taken,  they  say,  by  a Governor 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  authority;  and  therefore  it  was 
taken  for  Imperial  objects.  And  such  as  the  source  is,  such  is 
of  course  the  stream.  The  wars  that  have  followed  this  ill- 
judged  act  of  violence  must  be  held  to  have  had  the  same 
object  in  view  as  the  act  itself.  They  are  waged  for  Imperial 
objects ; and  therefore  the  British  taxpayer  must  pay  for 
them.  One  alternative,  indeed,  the  colonists  are  willing  to 
allow  to  us.  If  we  will  abandon  the  direction  of  the  war 
entirely  to  their  hands,  and  leave  them  to  use  our  soldiers  for 
what  ends  they  please,  they  will  consent  to  pay,  not  the  whole 
of  the  expense,  but  two-fifths  of  it.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  the 
imprudent  generosity  by  which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
imagine  that  the  defence  of  their  homesteads  can  be  any- 
body’s duty  but  their  own. 

The  embarrassment  is  undoubtedly  a severe  one,  and  it  is 
^ not  impossible  that  it  may  lead  to  a breach  between  the 
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Mother-countiy  and  the  colony.  If  the  Colonial  Legislature 
listens  to  the  suggestions  which  are  being  angrily  made  to  it, 
and  refuses  to  close  with  Mr.  Cardwell’s  terms,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  can  be  escape  for  us  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  a decided  course.  England  cannot  release  herself  of 
I’esponsibility  for  the  acts  of  her  own  troops,  and  therefore  she 
cannot  surrender  the  control  of  them  to  others.  Yet  the  tax- 
payers here  will  hardly  consent  to  put  their  whole  cost  upon 
the  English  Estimates.  It  would  seem  a cruel  measure  to 
withdraw  our  troops  entirely,  and  leave  the  settlers  to  face  the 
exasperated  Maoris  as  best  they  can.  Yet  to  some  such  issue 
it  must  come,  if  they  will  listen  to  no  fair  terms  of  compro- 
mise. Even  if  this  difference  should  be  settled,  the  greater 
difficulty  of  permanently  adjirsting  the  relations  between  the 
colony  and  the  English  Crown  will  still  remain  behind.  The 
tables  have  been  curiously  turned  between  the  two  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  revolution.  The  theory  in  those  days 
was  that  England  was  to  govern  the  colonies  as  she  liked,  and 
that  the  colonies  were  to  defend  themselves.  The  theory  in 
these  days  seems  to  be  that  England  is  to  defend  the  colonies, 
and  they  are  to  govern  themselves.  But  it  is  bare  theory. 
The  relation  between  the  two  Powers  is  utterly  undefined  by 
any  code  of  law.  It  is  left  to  adjust  itself  according  to  the 
dominant  opinion  or  fancy  of  the  day.  The  Government  of 
England  is  a limited  monarchy,  but  the  Government  of  the 
colonies  is  not  a limited  supremacy.  .So  far  as  there  is  any 
constitutional  law  upon  the  subject,  it  is  that  the  colonists 
have  no  rights  whatever  as  against  the  English  Parliament. 
The  decision  of  the  three  Estates  of  England  is  law  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Practically,  it  is  jJerfectly  true, 
the  New  Zealanders  have  their  own  way.  The  English 
supremacy  is  a despotism  tempered  by  the  fear  of  revolution ; 
and  that  fear  is  so  powerful  a check  that,  in  practice,  the  only 
trace  of  English  supremacy  left  is  the  liability  of  England  to 
fight  for  the  colony  ^vhenever  the  colony  stumbles  into  a 
quarrel.  But  this  liability  cannot  be  unlimited.  England 
will  make  an  effort  occasionally  to  protect  her  taxpayers ; 
and  when  she  does  so,  the  attempt,  being  regulated  by 
no  law  or  agreement,  inevitably  breeds  a sense  of  injury 
upon  the  other  side.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
present  confusion  is  without  ill  effect  upon  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony.  The  Governor’s  position  is  an 
anomalous  one  which  Solon  himself  could  not  have  filled 
with  perfect  success.  The  English  sovereignty  is  nominal  in 
an  indeterminate  degree ; and  iro  small  difficulty  occasionally 
arises  from  that  want  of  definition.  But  the  Governor  is  a 
fiction  on  a fiction.  He  is  the  fictitious  representative  of  a 
nominal  sovereignty.  He  not  only  reigns  and  does  not 
govern,  but  he  governs  and  does  not  govern.  He  is  a puppet 
that  dances  to  two  wires,  which  usually  pull  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. By  the  theory  of  tl^e  New  Zealand  Constitution,  he 
follows  the  advice  of  his  responsible  advisers ; by  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  English  Constitution,  he  does  what  the 
.Secretary  of  State  bids  him.  The  polity  under  which  the 
colony  is  living  is  the  government  of  responsible  Ministers 
during  twenty-nine  days  of  the  month,  subject  to  reversal 
upon  the  thirtieth  by  a despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
written  upon  information  sent  to  him  six  months  before. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  policy  pursued  should  be 
occasionally  vague,  it  is  scarcely  a matter  for  surprise.  Yet 
no  change  is  possible  till  the  colonists  shall  have  accepted  the 
elementary  principle  of  paying  for  their  own  defence. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IT  is  not  Mr.  Fessenden’s  fault  that  his  long-winded  Eeport 
on  the  state  of  the  Federal  Treasury  is  a gloomy  docu- 
ment. Unheard-of  taxes  to  be  paid,  and  an  unprecedented 
accumirlation  of  debt,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
jjolicy  established  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-election ; and  the 
.Secretary  to  the  Treasury  fairly  enough  reminds  his  readers 
that  he  is  not  re.sponsible  for  the  annoyance  of  taxation  or  the 
burden  of  debt,  and,  with  the  sort  of  good  taste  which  passes 
current  in  his  singular  country,  adds  that  he  himself  sacrificed 
a more  lucrative  situation  in  order  to  devote  his  patriotic 
energies  to  the  conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  summary  given  of  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  last  June  puts  the  total  expenditure  at 
173,000,000^.,  of  which  120,000,000?.  has  been  supplied  by 
loans  and  the  remaining  53,000,000?.  by  taxation.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  the  war  met  by  taxation,  although  still 
less  than  a third  of  the  whole,  is  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  contest ; and,  now  that  Mr.  Fessenden 
has  found  his  Avay  to  the  pockets  of  the  people,  he  expects  to 
increase  their  quota  in  the  current  year  up  to  69,000,000?., 


and  in  the  year  1865-6  to  79,000,000?.  These  are  very 
respectable  sums  to  raise  by  taxation,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  depreciation  of  the  cmu-ency,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  means  by  which  they  are  expected  to  be  obtained. 
The  most  precious,  though  by  no  means  the  largest,  item  is 
furnished  by  the  Customs’  duties.  The  tariff'  has  been 
enormously  increased  during  the  war,  nominally  as  a revenue 
measure,  but  certainly  not  without  a desire  to  please  the. 
Protectionists  of  New  England.  Whatever  the  motive,  the 
measure  has  failed  to  bring  money  into  the  Treasury,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  Customs  have  remained  for  a long  time 
stationary  at  about  1 4,000,000?.  a year.  But  this  fund  is  paid 
in  gold,  and  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Treasury  for  meeting 
the  interest  on  the  gold-bearing  debt,  and  performing  those 
occasional  operations  on  the  market  by  which  the  temper  of 
public  opinion  is  manipulated  according  to  the  special  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour.  Except  to  native  Americans,  and  those  German 
investors  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  speculate  in  Federal 
securities,  it  is  not  a matter  of  very  great  moment  whether  the 
power  to  pay  interest  in  gold  will  be  exhausted  this  j'ear  or 
next  year,  or  at  a still  more  distant  date.  The  materials, 
however,  for  forming  an  opinion  are  supplied  by  the  Eeport 
of  Mr.  Fessenden,  who,  in  an  ominous  paragraph,  shows  that 
he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  loans.  Last  year,  the  interest  payable 
was  about  1 1,000,000?.,  and  was  therefore  well  covered  by 
the  Customs’  revenue.  This  year,  the  interest  is  estimated  at 
18,000,000?.,  and  next  year  at  25,000,000?.  How  Mr. 
Fessenden  will  pay  these  sums  in  gold  out  of  14,000,000?. 
derived  from  the  Customs  is  a very  pretty  Christmas  puzzle. 
The  great  gulf  will  not  be  filled  up  by  any  improvement  in 
the  gold  revenue,  for  already  the  point  of  maximum  produc- 
tion has  been  reached,  if  not  passed,  and  systematic  smuggling 
is  being  organized  on  a grand  scale.  If  the  State  should 
come  into  the  market  as  a purchaser  of  gold  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  a year,  the  accelerated  rate  of  depreciation  of 
paper  will  be  so  formidable  as  soon  to  render  the  expedient 
hopeless,  even  if  California  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
required  amount  of"  the  precious  metal.  A much  sim- 
pler mode  of  adjusting  the  balance  will  no  doubt 
suggest  itself,  and,  when  aU  the  gold  is  gone,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  that  no  more  Avill  be  paid  away. 
Those  who  have  purchased  Federal  bonds  to  pay  about 
14  per  cent,  will  find  themselves  in  receipt  of  their  5 or  6 per 
cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  paper  which  is  now  at  a discount 
of  60  per  cent.,  and  which  may,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  attain  to  a value  as  inappreciably  small  as  that  of  the 
Southern  notes. 

With  these  facts  candidly  stated  on  the  face  of  his  Eeport, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Fessenden  should  abandon 
all  hope  of  negotiating  a foreign  loan.  He  rightly  judges  that 
the  amount  of  capital  already  drawn  from  Europe  by  the 
private  transactions  in  Federal  bonds  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
increased  by  an  attempt  to  effect  an  impossible  operation. 
WYiting  as  he  does  for  American  readers,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  cannot  be  blamed  for  imitating  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a smile  at  the  lofty  tone  of 
such  a passage  as  this  : — “ The  nation  has  chosen  to  demon- 
“ strate  its  poAver  to  put  doAvn  insurrection  by  its  own 
“ strength,  and  furnish  no  pretence  for  doubt  of  its 
“ entire  ability  to  do  so,  either  to  domestic  or  foreign  foe.  The 
“ people  of  the  United  States  have  felt  a just  pride  in  their 
“ position  before  the  world.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
“ it  may  well  be  doubted  Avhether  the  national  credit  abroad 
“ has  not  been  strengthened  and  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
“ foreign  investments  in  our  securities  have  not  been  sought 
“ by  us.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  feel  an  equal  pride  in  their  position  next  year, 
Avhen  they  repudiate  the  pledge  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
bonds  in  gold.  They  have  a great  capacity  for  feeling  pride 
in  their  position.  Nor  is  the  Secretary  at  all  afraid  of  hincing 
Avhat  that  position  Avill  be.  He  ingeniously  states  that  the 
laws  under  wh'ch  the  existing  bonds  Avere  issued  pledged  the 
Customs’  revenue  for  payment  Avithout  noticing  the  further 
pledge  that,  whether  the  Customs  sufficed  for  the  purpose  or 
not,  the  contract  Avas  to  pay  the  interest  in  gold.  Hoav  this 
undertaking  AviU  be  kept  may  be  guessed  from  the  folloAv- 
ing  paragraph  in  the  Eeport : — “In  the  opinion  of  the 
“ Secretary  that  pledge  should  not  be  violated ; a de- 
“ parture  from  it  could  only  be  vindicated  by  one 
“ of  those  State  necessities  Avhich  justify  a nation  in 
“ temporarily'  postponing  its  obligations  in  order  to  preseri'c 
“ the  poAS'er  to  discharge  them  at  a future  day” — a very 
pretty  euphemism  for  the  ugly  Avord  “ repudiation.”  But 
the  Secretary  continues : — “ When  the  pledge  Avas  given,  no 
“ one  anticipated  a possible  continuance  of  the  Avar  for  such  a 
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“ length  of  time  as  would  involve  the  increase  of  the  public 
“ debt  to  the  point  it  has  already  attained,  or  the  possible 
“ payment  of  interest  in  coin  to  an  amount  beyond  the  ability 
“ of  duties  on  imports  to  supply.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
“ that  our  annual  coin  interest  now  exceeds  56,000,000 
“ dollars.  Should  the  additional  amount  required  for  the 
“ expenditures  of  the  present  fiscal  year  be  raised  upon  bonds 
“ bearing  interest  in  coin,  and  the  revenue  from  customs  not 
“ exceed  the  estimate  predicted  upon  the  receipts  of  the  first 
“ quarter,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  resort  must  soon  be  had  to 
“ some  other  source  of  supply,  or  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
“ emission  of  securities  of  a different  character.”  The  alter- 
native securities  suggested  are  bonds,  at  high  interest,  payable 
in  paper  for  the  first  three  or  five  years,  and  convertible  into 
gold-bearing  bonds  at  the  end  of  those  periods — a sort  oi' post- 
obit  drafts  on  the  vast  stores  of  bullion  which  the  United 
States,  at  their  present  rate  of  progress,  are  likely  to 
have  in  hand  after  a few  more  years  of  Avar.  Another 
alternative,  that  of  issuing  bonds  not  liable  to  be  seized  for 
debt,  is  more  decently  veiled  by  Mr.  Fessenden  than  in  the 
Phesident’s  Message ; but  the  emission,  to  some  extent,  of 
these  “ Eogues’  bonds,”  as  they  might  be  termed,  seems  to  be 
seriously  contemplated.  Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Avill  feel  proud  of  their  position  when  the  aristocracy 
of  their  cities  shall  consist  of  Avealthy  bondholders  Avho  are 
allowed  by  the  law  to  repudiate  all  obligation  to  discharge 
their  debts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  shreAvdness  of 
the  native  mind  Avill  reject  all  such  impotent  deA'ices,  and  that 
the  GoA'ernment  Avill  speedily  be  forced  to  the  sole  remaining 
expedient  of  repudiation. 

If  this  should  happen,  it  cannot  noAV  be  said  to  be  due 
to  any  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation.  From  being  the 
lightest-taxed  people  in  the  world,  as  their  friends  have  so 
often  boasted,  the  United  States  have  fallen  to  the  loAvest 
position,  as  far  as  fiscal  advantages  are  concerned.  An 
oppressive  tariff  checks  all  foreign  commerce,  Avhile 
almost  every  conceivable  article  comes  Avithin  the  grasp  of 
the  American  exciseman.  An  Income-tax  nominally  heavy, 
though  greatly  alleviated  by  the  skill  Avith  Avhich  returns  are 
made,  is  but  a very  small  part  of  the  aggregate  burden ; and 
after  revieAving  all  the  possible  subjects  of  taxation,  Mr. 
Fessenden  has  come  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  left  untaxed  but  tobacco,  and  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enforce  an  excise  upon  it.  The  experiment, 
hoAvever,  is  to,  be  tried ; and  though  the  Secuetary  believes 
that  a tax  on  sales  would  fail  of  collection  to  some  extent,  he 
hopes,  by  stringent  regulations,  periodical  returns,  the  inspec- 
tion of  books,  and  a machinery  of  affidavits,  to  draw  a very 
large  revenue  from  this  unpromising  source. 

Very  little  information  is  afforded  as  to  the  exact  amomit 
of  the  currency  afloat.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  green- 
backs has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  more  than 
8,ooo,oooZ.,  Avhile  a much  more  serious  amount  of  notes 
has  been  issued  through  the  new  National  Banks.  To  a 
great  extent,  this  last  operation  is  only  a change  in  form 
of  the  already  existing  currency  of  the  State  Banks, 
and,  upon  the  AA’hole,  the  increase  of  the  note  circula- 
tion does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  Avhat  might 
have  been  inferred  from  the  average  condition  of  the  market 
for  gold.  The  currency  is  about  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  country  requires,  and  the  price  of  gold  is  propor- 
tionately liigh.  Mr.  Fessenden  affects  no  mystery  on  these 
subjects.  He  admits  and  deplores  the  redundancy,  but  at  the 
same  time  threatens  still  further  is.sues  unless  the  people  aid 
him  by  supplying  all  his  necessities  in  loans.  Whether  this 
source  of  supply  will  not  be  stopped  altogether  when  payment 
in  gold  is  suspended,  is  a question  Avhich  cannot  wait  very 
long  for  its  solution ; and  in  that  event  the  future  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  will  be  limited  to  an  account  of 
successive  issues  of  notes,  until  depreciation  shall  reach  a point 
at  which  even  the  fiercest  Abolitionist  may  begin  to  dream  of 
peace. 


THE  YEAR. 

rpHE  year  that  is  now  closing  has  been  marked  by  few  great 
-L  events,  and  has  left  England  in  the  prosperity  in  which  it 
found  her.  We  have  had  no  war,  no  great  distress  or  misfortune 
to  endure,  no  interruption  of  political  and  social  tranquillity.  The 
Cabinet  has  remained  much  the  same,  except  that  the  coimtry 
has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a zealous,  energetic,  and  capable 
public  servant,  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Palmerston 
still  retains  the  influence,  among  his  colleagues,  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  nation,  which  is  due  to  his  long  experience,  his 
vivacity,  his  appreciation  of  the  real  demands  of  his  country, 
and  the  blunders  of  his  adversaries.  The  Queen  still  finds  herself 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  her  more  prominent  social  duties,  but 


the  weight  of  her  character,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  ser- 
vices which  she  and  her  hu.sband  rendered  to  the  nation,  maintain 
unimpaired  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  her  people ; and  although 
the  country  cannot  repress  the  wish  that  the  Sovereign  were 
blessed  with  the  strength  and  spirits  requisite  for  the  assump- 
tion of  her  proper  place  in  all  departments  of  public  and  private 
life,  it  is  ],ileased  to  see  that  the  duties  she  confides  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  always  fulfilled  with  givice, 
good  humour,  and  good  sense.  The  profound  repose  in  which 
England  finds  herself,  and  is  delighted  to  dwell  for  the  pre- 
sent, has  furnished  the  chief  topic  of  the  speeches  which,  in 
compliance  with  modern  custom,  the  leading  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  addressed  during  the  past  autumn  to  their  constituents 
or  admirers.  The  revenue  is  as  buoyant  as  the  most  sanguine 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  desire.  Trade  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  lively ; the  industry  of  the  cotton  districts  has 
gradually,  though  still  only  partially,  revived ; and  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  later  months  of  the  year  have  ended  in  the 
expurgation  of  weak  speculators  rather  than  in  the  discomfiture 
or  downfall  of  substantial  houses.  There  was  a brief  interval 
during  which  we  were  probably  nearer  to  a genuine  panic  than  at 
any  previous  time  since  1857  ; but  the  storm  blew  over,  and  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount,  which  for  more  than  two  months  stood  at 
9 per  cent.,  fell  by  successive  stages,  till  the  third  week  of 
December  saw  it  reduced  to  6.  There  is  no  political  animosity  or 
excitement  in  our  population.  The  only  dangers  of  the  Church 
are  from  Avithin,  and  especially  from  the  newly -created  race  of 
bishops,  who,  in  tact,  candour,  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  pre- 
sent a very  unfavourable  contrast  to  their  elder  brethren  on  the 
Bench.  The  Trades  Unions,  in  which  a gi’ave  political  peril  may 
possibly  be  Imking,  have  shown  no  great  strength  this  year, 
though  a strike  in  the  colliery  districts  of  the  midland  counties 
threatened  at  one  time  to  assume  formidable  proportions. 
India,  with  whose  fortunes  our  OAvn  are  so  closel}'  bound  up,  has 
taken  new  strides  on  that  march  towards  material  prosperity  which 
we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  certain  will  go  on  so  long 
as  we  rule,  even  if  our  higher  hopes  are  baffied.  Like  all  earthly 
prosperity,  indeed,  the  prosperity  of  England  in  1864  has  been 
imperfect.  An  Errrpire  so  gigantic  has  always  some  calamities  te 
deplore,  and  some  standing  difficulties  to  encounter.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  of  our  own  dearly- 
purchased  troops,  and  those  of  multitudes  of  wretched  Maoris,  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Queen  in  a rebeliion 
traceable  to  errors  of  our  own.  Ireland  is  still  what  Ireland  ha? 
been  so  long — grumbling  at  the  poverty  she  will  not  prevent,  torn 
to  pieces  by  religious  feuds,  fondly  believing  that  the  road  to 
wealth  and  glory  lies  through  organized  assassination,  and  itu- 
certain  whether  it  is  a great  dignity  or  a great  degradation  to  be 
allowed  to  make  bows  to  Lord  Wodehouse  at  the  Castle,  and  pre- 
tend that  he  is  a prince.  But  these  are  only  small  spots  on  a bright 
sun,  and  the  sun  this  year  has  shone  with  fewer  mists  and  clouds 
to  obscure  it  than  usual. 

Hereafter,  probably,  this  year  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
year  of  the  Danish  war.  The  bitter  and  painful  feeling  which  the 
humiliation  of  Denmark  at  first  caused  in  England  has  now  begun 
to  subside,  or  has  wholly  passed  away,  but  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  the  war  are  lilrely  to  be  important  enough  to  occupy 
attention  for  some  time.  Now  that  all  temporary  irritation  has 
been  allayed,  and  the  question  can  be  judged  calmly,  we  can  see 
how  maiters  really  stood.  The  Treaty  of  1852  was  the  only  title 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Treaty  of  1852  was  a great 
political  blunder.  It  affected  to  dispose  of  populations  who  had 
never  been  consulted,  in  a way  that  the  gi-eat  DoAvers,  and  more 
especially  Bussia,  chose  to  think  would  be  convenient,  and  it  left 
it  open  to  the  contracting  parties  to  uphold  the  treaty  or 
not.  This  Avas  not  a kind  of  engagement  that  England 
could  honestly  fight  for,  after  it  became  known  that  the 
ai’rangemeut  Avas  utterly  distasteful  to  the  people  chiefly  affected 
bj'  it.  At  the  same  time,  England  had  got  into  an  imfortuuate 
position  with  regard  to  Denmark,  and  had  come  forward 
so  repeatedly  and  so  prominently  as  mediator,  friend,  and 
champion,  that  the  Danes  naturally  looked  to  her  to  tight  for  them. 
The  Cabinet  Avas,  accordingly,  much  embai’rassed  and  divided  in 
opinion,  until  it  was  most  fortunately  extricated  from  its  Av^orst 
difficulties  by  the  sensible  and  explicit  declaration  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  that  he  would  not  go  to  war  with  Germany,  and 
England  had  thus  an  excuse  for  inaction.  Those  who  thought 
that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  Avar  in  order  to  impose  an  unwelcome 
yoke  on  the  Duchies  were  satisfied  by  our-  not  going  to  war. 

I Those  w"ho  thought  we  ought  to  fight  for  a small  country  that  Inul 
j trusted  us,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  honour  could  never 
I bind  us  to  fight  miless  France  would  fight  too.  It  was,  they  felt, 

I a very  good  cause,  but  not  a cause  good  enough  for  England  to 
I take  up  single-handed.  The  Ministry  rightly  decided  in  January 
against  war,  but  they  did  not  let  England  or  Denmark  kirow  their 
decision.  They  were  not  qirite  sure  but  what  England  would 
j insist  on  war,  and  they  thought  that,  even  if  they  did  not  fight  for 
I Denmark,  the  expectation  that  they  would  assist  her  might  enable 
them  to  get  better  terirrs  for  her  than  they  could  hope  for  if  they  an- 
noimced  that  peace  was  their  definite  choice.  That  they  determiued 
on  a policy  of  peace  in  January,  and  persistently  stuck  to  it  after- 
wards, was  a mere  gloss  upon  their  condirct,  devised  as  a plausible 
answer  to  the  attacks  made  on  them  in  Parliament  five  or  six 
months  later.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a case  where  indecision  was 
greatly  to  be  blamed.  Yet  the  birmders  to  which  it  led  Avere  so 
gross  that  the  proper  retribution  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
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the  displacement  of  the  Cabinet ; and  this  retribution  would  baye 
been  exacted,  but  that  their  adversaries  had  no  substitute  to  offer 
for  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  who  commanded  the  least  con- 
fidence or  respect.  But  the  crisis  was  a difficult  one,  and  we 
may  console  ourselves  with  thinking  that,  although  England  was 
guided  clumsily  through  it,  she  was  not  guided  wrongly. 

The  Danes  fought  well  and  blindly,  and  won  the  ineffectual 
sympathies  of  non-German  Europe.  On  the  31st  of  January,  the 
Prussians  crossed  the  Eider,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  April  they  took 
Diippel.  During  the  two  months  and  a half  that  intervened,  the 
Danes  did  all  they  could  to  dispute  the  ground  which  they  were 
too  weak  to  occupy,  and  their  stubborn  gallantry  more  than 
once  enabled  them  to  gain  momentary  triumphs,  with  their 
blundering  old  muskets  and  guns,  over  the  crushing  artillery 
and  breech-loading  rifles  of  their  enemies.  The  populace  of 
Copenhagen  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  Dannewerke 
was  impregnable,  and  they  were  transported  with  indignation 
at  hearing  that  it  had  been  prudently  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Austrians  could  turn  it  on  its  western,  and  the 
Prussians  on  its  eastern,  extremity.  The  Prussians,  indeed,  relied 
a little  too  much  on  their  superiority  of  force  and  arms,  and  they 
made  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  hold  of  Diippel.  After 
the  1 8th  of  April,  they  rested  for  the  Conference  to  go 
through  its  labours,  its  sittings  having  been  delayed  until 
Diippel  was  taken.  The  Conference  assembled  without  a basis 
and  without  a hope.  England  and  Russia  talked  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852  as  a most  solemn  engagement  still  in  force,  and 
binding  on  all  parties  to  it,  and  the  Danes  unfortunately  believed 
that  those  who  said  so  must  mean  something  more  than  words. 
The  German  Powers  declared  the  treaty  to  be  at  an  end  so  far  as 
tiiey  were  concerned,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  they  w'ould 
fight  any  one  who  attempted  to  impose  it  on  them.  Erance  had 
already  pronounced  the  treaty  to  be  “impotent,”  and  vaouely 
proposed  to  settle  everything  by  an  appeal  to  universal  suffrage. 
The  Conference  came  to  nothing,  and,  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  it  broke  up,  Alsen  was  taken  and  the  war  brought  to  an 
end.  The  negotiations  for  peace,  however,  lasted  several  months, 
and  Denmark  was  forced  to  pay  heavily  for  being  beaten, 
while  the  troops  of  Prussia  and  Austria  meantime  supported 
tlieniselves  at  the  expense  of  Jutland  and  the  Duchies.  It 
was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Danes  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  Powers  at  once  great  and  poor.  The  financial  dis- 
tress of  Austria,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
appeal  to  his  Chambers  for  supplies,  made  it  very  convenient 
that  those  who  had  been  conquered  should  keep  the  troops  that 
conquered  them ; and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland  were 
subjected  to  a vexatious  spoliation  which  roused  much  indig- 
nation in  England,  and  prompted  several  writers  to  assure  the 
Prussians  that,  if  ever  the  horses  of  French  cavalry  were  stabled  in 
Berlin,  no  one  here  would  be  sorry. 

Germany  had  got  the  Duchies,  but  had  not  settled  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  given.  The  national  party,  which  had  originated 
the  war,  was  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  minor 
Princes  in  upholding  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg. 
Prussia  wanted  to  keep  what  she  had  won;  while  Austria,  as 
usual,  was  hesitating  and  undecided,  sometimes  overborne  by 
dread  of  democracy  and  the  small  States,  sometimes  terrified  by 
the  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  her  Northern  rival.  The  question 
remains  undecided,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  M.  de  Bismark 
will  have  his  own  way  altogether.  But,  if  he  cannot  add  the 
Duchies  to  Prussia,  he  may  possibly  succeed,  sooner  or  later,  in 
taking  care  that  the  new  Duke  shall  be  his  very  good  servant,  and 
that  Prussia  shall  have  the  command  of  all  the  best  military  and 
naval  points  in  his  teiritoiy.  Present  appearances  are  in  favour  of 
the  succession  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  though  perhaps  under 
conditions  which  would  render  the  new  State  a virtual  dependency 
of  its  great  neighbour.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the 
result  of  the  war  has  been  thus  far  to  give  Prussia  the  ascendency 
both  over  the  minor  States  and  over  her  ancient  rival.  The 
authority  of  the  Diet  has  been  successfully  defied,  and  the  States 
entrusted  with  the  Federal  execution  in  Holstein  have  been 
humiliated ; while  Austria,  continually  menaced  in  Venetia,  still 
unwilling  to  make  the  concessions  requisite  to  conciliate  Hungary, 
and  threatened  in  Germany  by  the  formation  of  a new  Zollverein 
from  which  her  blind  maintenance  of  high  protective  duties  would 
exclude  her,  has  hitherto  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  a rupture  with 
her  formidable  Federal  ally.  The  general  dissatisfaction  excited  at 
Vienna  by  the  subserviency  of  the  Cabinet  to  Prussia  led  to  the 
retiremeut  of  Count  Eechberg,  even  before  public  feeling  found 
more  distinct  expression  in  the  address  of  the  Reichsrath ; but 
nevertheless  it  is  still  possible  that  M.  de  Bismark’s  persistent 
audacity  may  eventually  win.  If  Austria  has  hoped  that,  by  letting 
the  Prussians  have  their  own  way  with  Denmark  and  the  Duchies, 
she  would  secure  an  easier  road  into  the  Zollverein  and  the  pro- 
mise of  active  support  in  Venetia,  she  will  almost  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed. Prussia  will  suck  the  orange  and  throw  it  away.  She 
cannot  be  grateful,  for  Austria  has  nothing  more  to  give  her.  It 
is  not  her  interest  to  waste  her  peaceful  resources  in  upholding 
protection,  or  her  warlike  resources  in  defending  Venetia. 

The  Franco-Italian  Convention  of  September  introduced  a great 
change  into  European  politics,  and  the  more  it  was  examined  the 
better  its  importance  was  appreciated.  At  first,  it  provoked  some 
opposition  in  Turin,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  old  capital  of 
Piedmont  had  been  badly  treated  in  liaving  any  other  city  than 
Rome  preferred  to  it.  Unfortunately,  a mob  rmused  to  out- 
breaks encormtered  a body  of  soldiers  equally  unused  to  the  long 


patience  which  wise  governors  of  free  States  impose  on  them- 
selves before  recourse  is  had  to  bloodshed.  Several  lives 
were  thus  lost,  and  it  seemed  uncertain  how  far  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Convention  might  extend.  But  the  good  sense  of 
the  Italians  prevailed,  and  discussion  showed  the  great  benefits 
which  the  arrangement  promised  to  Italy.  The  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  Florence  bound  the  Emperor  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  undertaking  by  evacuating  Rome;  and  if  Rome  were 
evacuated  by  the  French,  the  Papacy  would  be  left  to  itself  and 
to  all  those  adverse  influences  which  free  Italy,  within  a few  miles 
of  it,  cannot  fail  to  exercise ; while,  at  the  same  time,  France  would 
be  impelled  to  oppose,  sooner  or  later,  the  presence  in  Italy  of 
Austria,  after  she  herself  had  left  it.  The  Ministry  of  General 
Della  Marmora  replaced  that  of  M.  Minghetti,  because  the  riots 
of  Turin  seemed  to  be  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  want 
of  precaution  taken  by  the  Government  then  in  being  ; but  both 
Ministries  were  equally  pledged  to  support  the  Convention. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Parliament  met  towards  the  end  of  October, 
there  was  a prevalent  disposition  in  both  Chambers  to  accept  an 
arrangement  the  benefits  of  which  were  undoubted,  while  it  was 
far  from  obvious  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them  was  not  in 
itself  an  advantage  to  Italy.  The  prudent  willingness  of  dispas- 
sionate politicians  to  make  the  best  of  a bargain  which  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  reject  was,  on  the  whole,  strengthened 
by  an  interchange  of  notes  with  the  French  Government  in  which 
Italian  diplomacy  succeeded  in  getting  the  last  word,  and  in 
reserving  to  itself  entire  liberty  of  future  action.  A yet  more 
effectual  answer  was  given  to  the  French  Minister  by  the  speech 
with  which  General  Cialdini  terminated  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  That  remarkable  speech  was  at  once  a demonstration  of 
the  military  and  political  expediency  of  going  to  Florence,  and  a 
manifesto  of  national  independence  both  as  against  Italy’s  formid- 
able enemy  and  her  equally  formidable  friend  and  patron ; and  it 
had  the  effect  of  converting  what  had  been  regarded  as  an  un- 
welcome necessity  into  an  act  of  high  public  policy  and  national 
self-assertion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  serious  financial 
difficulties  of  Italy  are  still  very  far  from  being  solyed.  It  is  to 
this  point  that  the  solicitude  of  her  well-wishers  is  at  present 
chiefly  directed. 

The  Opposition  in  France  has  shown  greater  strength  this  year 
than  it  has  ever  shown  before.  At  the  very  beginniug  of  the 
year,  there  were  signs  of  such  determined  antagonism  that  the 
Emperor  thought  it  worth  while  to  complain,  in  his  reply  to  the 
felicitations  of  the  diplomatic  body,  that  men  who  had  recently 
escaped  shipwreck  would  insist  blindly  on  facing  new  dangers  and 
conjuring  up  new  storms ; and  the  elections  at  Strasburg  and 
other  large  provincial  towns,  which  immediately  followed,  showed 
that  those  who  longed  to  face  new  storms  were  not  contemptible 
either  in  power  or  numbers.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
were  not,  however,  fortunate  in  their  subjects  of  attack.  They 
inveighed  against  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  M.  Thiers  -nuttily 
asked  whether  France  thought  it  necessary  to  kiU  the  Mexicans 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  wishes,  just  as  the  Roman  augurs  used 
to  learn  the  future  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  their  victims. 
But  the  Mexican  expedition  has  succeeded  by  succeeding.  France 
has  occupied  the  countiy,  has  nearly  pacified  it,  and  has  given  it  the 
prospect  of  a brilliant  future.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  has 
proved  a fortunate  choice,  and  has,  since  his  arrival  in  May, 
done  his  utmost  to  conciliate  and  animate  his  new  subjects.  The 
direct  gain  of  France  is,  indeed,  not  obvious,  for,  at  the  very  best, 
the  bare  expenses  of  the  expedition  will  be  only  repaid  more  or  less 
completely,  while  many  French  lives  have  been  lost.  But  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  had  the  credit  of  opening  a new  country  of 
boundless  resom’ces  to  European  enterprise,  and  his  subjects,  if  they 
have  the  capital  and  the  energy  requisite,  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  golden  opportunity,  M.  Thiers  also,  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition,  attacked  the  Budget  and  the  whole  financial  system 
of  the  Empire.  He  easily  showed  that,  by  means  of  extra- 
ordinary, supplementary,  and  rectificative  Budgets,  demands  were 
made  on  France  which  coidd  never  be  calculated  beforehand,  and 
were  never  thoroughly  understood.  But  he  owned  that  the  army 
was  the  chief  expense,  and,  as  he  approved  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
very  large  army,  his  criticisms  fell  comparatively  harmless.  The 
Government  was  determined  to  show  that,  in  one  sense,  all 
criticism  must  fall  harmless,  for  it  is  the  sole  master  and 
authority  in  France ; and  its  rude  and  harsh  treatment  of  a man 
politically  and  socially  so  important  as  M.  Gamier  Pages  acted 
as  a very  significant  warning  to  its  opponents.  Later  in  the  year, 
the  Duke  of  Persigny  explained  that  even  acts  like  the  invasion 
of  M.  Gamier  Pages’  house,  and  the  prosecution  of  Liberal  poli- 
ticians for  the  offence  of  promoting  the  election  of  Liberal  candi- 
dates, were  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  absolute  freedom 
of  government,  that  liberty  already  reigned  in  France,  and  that 
the  edifice  had  been  crowned.  The  Ex-Minister  has  more 
recently  appeared  inclined  to  reconsider  his  unqualified  eulogy  on 
“the  Founder  of  Liberty  in  France,”  and  has  even  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  existing  law  of  the  press ; but  his 
momentary  lapse  into  Liberalism  w'as  promptly  rebuked  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  may  be  pronounced  curious  rather  than 
important.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  Thirteen,  which  establishes 
the  doctrine  that  the  working  of  universal  suffrage  is  a close 
Government  monopoly,  has  tested,  with  apparent  success,  the 
indifference  of  French  public  opinion  to  the  most  elenjentary 
securities  for  constitutional  freedom ; and  even  M.  Haussmann’s 
daring  speculations  on  the  inherent  uniitness  of  Parisians  for  a 
share  in  representative  institutions  have  not  conspicuously  dis- 
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turbed  the  national  equanimity.  For  the  present,  France  seems 
disposed  to  rest  and  be  thankful  under  the  Napoleonic  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  year  closes  in  the  midst  of  an  ostensibly  perfect 
tranquillity. 

A few  words  may  despatch  the  history  of  the  smaller  or  less 
important  States  of  Europe.  Among;  these  Russia  may,  for  the 
moment,  be  reekoned,  as  the  sacrifiees  imposed  on  her  by  the 
Crimean  war,  with  the  difficulties  attending  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  and  the  Polish  rebellion,  have  for  a time  crippled  her  forces, 
and  compelled  her,  in  Europe  at  least,  to  devote  her  whole 
attention  to  her  home  affairs.  In  Asia,  however,  she  has  been 
steadily  pursuing  “her  manifest  destiny,”  and  the  facilities  for  ex- 
tended conquest  obtained  by  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been  successfully  improved  in  the  acquisition  of  Khokand. 
Spain  has  gone  through  a change  of  Ministry,  which  appears 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  determination  of  the  Queen 
to  gratify  her  private  wishes  by  the  .reeall  of  her  mother,  and  to 
give  her  people  a new  chance  of  wealth  by  attempting  some 
compromise  with  their  foreign  creditors.  The  Narvaez  Administra- 
tion, despite  the  unfavourable  antecedents  and  reactionary  tenden- 
cies of  its  leading  members,  so  far  claims  the  good  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  peace  that  it  is  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  costly 
schemes  of  conquests  which  have  latterly  stirred  the  ambition  both 
of  the  Court  and  the  nation.  If  the  present  Spanish  Ministers, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Queen,  are  determined  to 
relinquish  an  unprofitable  conflict  in  San  Domingo,  and  to  desist 
from  an  unprovoked  attack  on  Peru,  it  becomes  comparatively  im- 
m.aterial  that  the  little  Prince  of  Asturias  is  prematurely  learning 
his  drill  with  the  view  of  coming  out  as  a “ great  captain.”  The 
same  prudential  considerations  which  deter  Spanish  statesmen  from 
wild  projects  of  colonial  re-conquest  will  perhaps  also  disincline 
them  to  undertake  rash  wars  nearer  home.  Greece  goes  on  in  her 
chronic  state  of  confusion,  bankruptcy,  and  anarchy.  A Constitution 
has  been  voted,  but  something  more  than  Constitutions  is  needed 
to  bring  order  out  of  a social  and  political  chaos.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  have  been  confirmed  in  their  fidelity  to  an  English  alliance 
by  the  well-timed  and  most  successful  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales;  and  Wurtembm-g  andBavaria,  under  their  new 
Kings,  promise  to  pursue  the  unambitious  career  in  which  their 
late  monarchs  guided  them  so  respectably.  In  Hesse-Cassel, 
the  chronic  quarrel  between  the  Elector  and  his  subjects  has  once 
more  become  acute,  and  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  little 
principality  are  chafing  more  impatiently  than  ever  under  a 
teasing  and  insolent  despotism.  In  Belgium,  a great  combat 
of  political  principles  has  been  waged,  in  which,  happily,  the 
Liberals  have  been  successful,  and  the  Ultramontane  party  is 
reduced  for  the  present  to  silence  and  comparative  impotence. 
In  Turkey,  all  continues  in  its  normal  condition.  A great  financial 
reform  is  going  to  begin,  and  the  Sultan  wants  a new  loan.  The 
Christians  are  going  to  be  protected,  and  this  is  not  all  empty 
talk,  for  the  Government  does  really  protect  Christian  converts  by 
locking  them  up  in  prison.  On  the  principle  that  “happy  is  the 
country  which  has  no  history,”  it  may  be  considered  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  expiring  year  has  contributed  next  to 
nothing  to  the  annals  of  the  inevitable  Eastern  question.  One  of 
the  latest  occurrences  of  the  year  is  the  promulgation  of  a Papal 
encyclical  letter,  denouncing  freedom  of  conscience  and  of 
worship,  progress.  Liberalism,  the  “usurpations”  of  the  civil 
power,  and  modern  civilization  in  general,  with  even  more  than 
the  usual  vituperative  vehemence  characteristic  of  Pontifical 
utterances.  There  is  clearly  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Rome  either  to  Italy  or  to  European  opinion. 

The  unhappy  civil  war  which  desolates  what  were  once  the 
United  States  still  continues  with  unabated  fury.  At  the 
beginning  of  1864,  the  Confederates  held,  and  were  protecting 
in  every  direction,  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  everything  had 
been  quiet  there  since  the  retreat  of  Lee  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysbm-g.  In  the  West,  theFederals,  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions which  began  with  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough  and  ended 
with  the  second  battle  of  Chickamauga,  had  gained  Chattanooga 
.and  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  securing  the  possession  of  the 
whole  State  of  Tennessee.  The  control  of  the  Mississippi  was 
supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  the  captures  of  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  campaign  opened 
in  Virginia,  and  the  Federals  proposed  to  attack  Richmond  ! 
I'rom  three  quarters  at  once.  Sigel  was  to  advance  up  the  She-  ! 
nandoah  Valley,  Butler  was  to  advance  along  the  James  River, 
.and  the  main  army  was  to  attack  Lee  in  front,  and  drive  him  back 
step  by  step  to  Richmond.  Sigel  was  soon  disposed  of  by  Breck-  I 
inridge,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  by  the  able  defensive  ' 
operations  of  Beauregard.  The  whole  interest  of  the  w.ar  w.as  for  ! 
a time  concentrated  on  the  advance  of  Grant.  During  almost  the 
whole  month  of  M.ay  he  poured  out  blood  like  w.ater.  He  attacked 
Lee  and  was  beaten,  again  attacked  Lee  and  was  again  beaten,  ! 
and  while  his  tenacity  was  rewarded  by  the  incessant  prolonga- 
tion of  the  contest  he  never  could  do  more  than  make  Lee  retire 
in  excellent  order  from  one  strong  position  to  another.  Finding 
th.at  he  could  make  no  impression  by  this  advance  from  the  north, 
Grfint  gradually  brought  his  army  round,  first  to  the  east,  and  then 
to  the  south-east  of  Richmond,  and  his  operations  were  no  longer 
directed  against  Richmond  immediately,  but  against  Petersburg. 
This  town,  which  was  nearly  taken  by  a coup  de  main  on  the 
first  arriviil  of  the  Feder.al  forces,  was  occupied  by  Lee  in  great 
strength;  and  Grant,  on  the  loth  of  June,  assaulted  it  without 
success,  and  with  hea'V'y  loss  of  life.  Early  in  July,  the  Confedersites, 
under  Ewell,  invaded  Maryland,  but  the  movement  ended  in 


nothing  but  the  capture  of  a great  quantity  of  booty.  Nor  was 
the  e.xperimeut  more  successful  when  repeated  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  August.  For  some  time.  Grant’s  army  was  heard 
little  of  until  an  attempt  wa-s  made  to  c.aiTy  Petersburg  by 
springing  a mine,  which  proved  a disastrous  failure.  But  against 
the  repulse  which  he  then  sustained  Grant  had,  in  a few  days, 
to  set  the  occupation  of  a portion  of  the  Weldon  Railway.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  two  main  channels  by  which  Richmond  is 
supplied,  Lee  thought  it  worth  while  to  fight  hard  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  line,  but  his  attack  was  unsuccessful ; and  about  the 
same  time.  Early,  who  had  been  commanding  in  the  Shenandoah 
V.alley,  was  defeated  by  Sheiidan,  and  forced  to  retire,  although 
the  advantage  gained  was  not  great.  During  the  later  months 
of  the  year,  the  operiitions  in  Virginia  have  flagged,  and  the 
armies  of  Grant  and  Lee  have  done  little  more  than  hold  each 
other  in  check.  The  ill  success  of  the  attempt  against  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  was,  however,  partially  compensated  by  important 
adv.antages  gained  in  Georgia  by  the  Federals  under  Sherm.an. 
They  advanced  early  in  the  spiing  from  Chattanooga,  and  gradually 
drove  back  Johnston,  who  commanded  the  Confederates  — not 
having  to  encounter  much  fighting,  but  overbearing  their  enemy  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  skilfully  employed,  until  at  last  they  stood 
within  eight  miles  of  Atlanta.  The  Confederates,  however,  de- 
termined that  Atlanta  should  not  be  lost  without  a serious  eflbrt 
to  drive  Sherman  back.  It  was  decided  to  take  the  ofiensive,  and 
Hood  replaced  Johnston,  who  was  supposed  to  have  disheartened 
his  troops  by  the  successive  retreats  he  had  foimd  himself  obliged 
to  make.  Hood,  immediately  on  assuming  the  command,  tried  the 
chances  of  battle.  He  three  times  attacked  Sherman,  but  without 
being  able  to  shake  him  from  his  position,  and  when  Sherman 
moved  round  to  the  south  and  occupied  a position  on  the  line 
between  Atlanta  and  Macon,  Hood  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
Atlanta,  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of  the 
war,  both  on  account  of  its  position  and  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  Confederate  leaders  had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  its  defence,  by  declaring  that  the  safety  of 
that  St.ate  depended  on  the  safety  of  Atlanta.  Although,  how;- 
ever.  Hood  did  not  succeed  in  saving  this  important  position 
from  capture,  he  contrived  to  make  it  untenable  to  the  invaders 
by  turning  their  right  wing  and  threatening  their  communications. 
With  his  line  of  retreat  menaced  by  the  Confederates,  Sherman 
had  no  choice  but  to  relinquish  his  prize,  and  either  to  fight  his 
way  back  or  to  push  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  seek  a new 
base  of  operations  on  the  coast,  where  he  might  count  on  the 
support  of  a Federal  naval  force.  He  selected  the  bolder  course, 
and  in  the  second  week  of  November  broke  up  from  Atlanta, 
casting  himself  loose  from  his  original  communications,  and,  with 
a force  of  some  50,000  men,  commenced  the  daring  enterprise 
of  a march  of  300  miles  through  a difficult  and  hostile  country. 
The  residt  appears  to  have  justified  a determination  which  success 
alone  could  have  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  rashness.  There 
seems  to  be  now  no  doubt  that  Sherman  has  accomplished  his  main 
object  of  reaching  the  coast  in  fighting  order,  and  placing  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Federal  fleet ; and  it  is  reported  that 
he  h.as  even  succeeded  in  effecting  the  capture  of  Savannah  with 
11,000  prisoners.  Should  this  rumour  be  confirmed,  he  will  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.  While  Sherman  was  advancing  into 
Georgia,  Hood  carried  his  operations  into  Tennessee,  occupied 
much  of  l;he  ground  conquered  by  Rosencranz  in  last  year’s  cam- 
paign, and  for  a time  appeared  to  threaten  General  Thomas’s 
position  at  Nashville,  having  blockaded  the  river  Tennessee 
against  the  Federal  gunboats.  We  now  learn,  however,  that  the 
partial  success  which  at  first  seemed  to  attend  his  movements  has 
been  followed  by  severe  disasters.  He  has  been  driven  by  General 
Thomas  from  his  entrenched  position  on  the  river  with  heavy  loss, 
and  his  retreating  force  is  stated  to  have  been  routed.  In  other 
quarters,  the  result  of  the  year’s  fighting  has  been  less  unfavom’- 
able  to  the  Confederates,  who  have  in  many  places  recovered, 
more  or  less  completely,  gi-ound  previously  lost.  They  have  re- 
occupied the  whole  of  Texas,  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Louisiana,  all  Arkansas  except  a few  fortified  ports,  and  nearly  all 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  One  considerable  naval  success  achieved 
by  the  Federals  early  in  the  autumn  was  not  followed  by  the  con- 
sequences which  sanguine  Northerners  anticipated.  Admiral 
Farragut  took  the  forts  which  commanded  the  entrance  into 
Mobile  Bay,  and  destroyed  the  Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Ten- 
nessee by  the  incessant  activity  with  which  he  attacked  her  on  all 
sides  with  a flotilla  of  wooden  ships.  These  successes,  however, 
did  not  give  him  the  command  of  the  defences  of  Mobile  itself, 
though  they  closed  Mobile  against  blockade-rimners,  and  crushed 
the  hopes  which  the  Confederates  were  drawing  from  their  spirited 
efforts  to  start  an  iron-clad  fleet. 

The  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  the  achievements  of  the  Federal 
fleet  at  Mobile,  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Presidential 
contest,  and  materially  contributed  to  secure  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
a renewed  term  of  power.  There  was  a brief  interval  during 
which  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  peace,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  were  raised  higher  than  at  any  previous  period 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  is  possible  that,  had 
any  important  Federal  reverse  been  sustained  at  the  most  critical 
point  of  the  electoral  struggle,  the  issue  might  have  been  different. 
The  Chicago  Convention  was,  however,  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  events  flattering  to  Northern  feeling ; and  the  cause  of 
the  Democratic  party,  already  perhaps  hopeless,  was  irretrievably 
lost  when  a candidate  nominated  in  the  interests  of  peace  accepted 
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the  nomination  as  an  uncompromising  champion  of  the  Union  at 
any  price.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  returned  by  a majority  which  showed 
that  he  might  well  have  dispensed  with  the  illegitimate  means 
wliich,  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere,  were  freely  employed  to  secure 
his  success. 

Englishmen  have  perhaps  no  reason  to  regret  this  result.  All 
sxperience  shows  that  the  chances  of  a good  understanding 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  are  improved  when 
the  American  Government  is  exempt  from  the  temptation  to 
court  popularity  by  insidting  foreign  Powers ; and  the  re-elected 
President’s  Message  to  Congress,  unlike  the  rude  and  intemperate 
utterances  of  Mr.  Seward  and  other  official  persons,  is  agreeably 
devoid  of  menace  or  affront  to  England.  It  is  at  no  time  -easy 
to  maintain  pleasant  relations  with  the  Washington  Cabinet,  but, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  we  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  preserve  a rigid  neutrality 
towmrds  the  contending  Powers.  Although  the  case  against  the 
Alexandra  broke  down  on  a technical  and  irrelevant  point,  and 
although  the  legal  evidence  against  the  owners  of  the  steam-rams 
was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Government  in  proceeding  with 
the  case,  yet  the  general  effect  intended  was  produced,  and  prac- 
tically a stop  was  put  to  the  sending  forth  from  British  ports 
ef  such  vessels  as  the  Alabama.  All  Englishmen  admired  the 
gallantry,  and  many  regretted  the  ill-success,  of  Captain  Semmes, 
in  his  encounter  with  the  Kearsarge,  but  every  one  alive  to  the 
dangers  threatening  English  commerce  in  time  of  war  was  anxious 
that  he  should  not  find  another  Alabama  in  English  waters.  The 
Conservative  party,  who  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  take  issue  with 
the  Government  on  the  seizure  of  the  steam-rams,  were  seasonably 
reminded  by  Mr.  Baring  that  it  was  more  important  that  our  com- 
merce should  be  safe  than  that  the  Ministry  should  be  beaten.  Some 
very  nice  points  of  international  law  were  started  by  the  detention 
®f  the  Tuscaloosa,  and  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Home  Govern- 
n}ent  on  the  subject  to  the  colonial  authorities.  But  as  the 
Tuscaloosa  had  been  released  before  criticism  could  be  applied  at 
home,  and  as  no  great  harm  had  been  done,  the  affair  quickly 
sank  into  oblivion;  and  as,  about  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  complied  with  our  demand  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon, 
and  brought  to  trial  the  officer  accused  of  murder,  the  English 
public  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  all  our  efforts  were  not 
naade  to  the  prejudice  of  the  weaker  side.  The  depredations  of 
the  Florida  on  Northern  shipping  have  been  brought  to  a close  in 
a manner  infinitely  discreditable  to  the  American  Government, 
but  the  “ accident  ” which  has  precluded  the  Washington  Ca- 
binet from  rendering  to  Brazil  the  only  adequate  reparation  for 
a piratical  outrage  can  hardly  become  a precedent  in  international 
Law,  and  does  not  call  for  diplomatic  notice  or  remonstrance.  A 
new  and  apparently  very  serious  ground  of  dispute  has  arisen 
out  of  the  case  of  the  St.  Alban’s  “raiders,”  in  which  the 
Americans  seem  to  have  better  cause  than  usual  for  irritation, 
though  the  language  of  their  press  and  their  orators,  and  the  out- 
rageous threats  of  their  military  authorities,  are  totally  unjustifiable. 
Tlie  discharge  of  the  prisoners  by  the  Montreal  Court  on  account 
®f  a technical  flaw  in  the  warrant  for  their  apprehension  is  un- 
questionably an  untoward  occurrence,  especially  if  there  is  reason 
for  the  belief  that  other  marauding  expeditions  are  being  organized 
on  Canadian  soil ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  produced  a 
dangerous  excitement  throughout  the  frontier  States.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Government  will  promptly 
remove  all  legitimate  ground  of  offence,  and  leave  our  republican 
neighbours  neither  temptation  nor  pretext  for  acts  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  country  to  resent.  It  is  certain  that  Canada 
must  not  be  suffered,  through  any  act  or  default  on  our  side,  to 
be  made  a base  of  operations  against  a people  with  whom  we  are 
at  peace,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may  be  requisite  to 
secure  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  and 
good  neighbourhood.  General  Dix’s  insolent  menace  of  violating 
British  tenitory  will  probably  remain  a dead  letter;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  repress  misgivings  as  to  what  may  be  the  future 
relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  United  States  after  the  approach- 
ing termination  of  the  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  which  has 
lor  half  a century  closed  the  great  Lakes  to  the  naval  armaments 
of  cither  Power.  The  intention  of  the  Washington  Government 
to  establish  a maritime  force  on  waters  hitherto  neutral  is  one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  omens  which  the  expiring  year  leaves  to  its 
successor. 

It  the  affairs  of  the  far  West  engage  our  more  assiduous  atten- 
tion, the  affairs  of  the  far  East  have  a more  pressing  interest  for 
us.  It  is  indeed  very  seldom  that  England  is  much  excited  about 
anything  in  India  or  China.  Either  we  must  have  a war  to 
arouse  us — and  then  we  feel  a natural  solicitude  for  the  glory  of 
our  arms  and  the  safety  of  our  troops — or  else  something  may 
happen  in  those  remote  parts  which  offers  an  excuse  for  a Parlia- 
mentary struggle  at  home.  Early  in  the  year,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
interest  derived  from  the  latter  of  these  sources  was  likely  to  be 
inspired  by  the  reported  burning  of  Kagosima.  Mr.  Buxton 
eagerly  seized  what  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
the  triumph  of  .a  philanthropist  and  an  independent  member. 
But  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  facts  overpowered  him,  and  the 
Government  speakers  were  able  to  prove,  or  assert,  that  Kagosima 
deserved  its  fate,  and  was  really  burnt  as  little  as  possible. 
Some  enthusiastic  speakers  even  hazarded  the  statement  that 
Orientals  do  not  much  mind  having'  their  houses  burnt  over  their 
he, ads.  Less  unflinching  partisans  felt  a more  legitimate  satisfac- 
tion when  it  was  ultimately  ascertained  that  the  damage  inflicted 


on  a non-combatant  population  had  been  enormously  exaggerated 
by  clamour,  and  that  it  was  an  unavoidable  incident  of  a justifi- 
able warlike  operation.  The  subsequent  success,  at  a very  moderate 
cost  of  life  and  money,  of  Admiral  Kuper’s  measures  for  opening 
the  straits  of  Simonosaki,  and  inflicting  merited  punishment  on  the 
Prince  of  Nagato — an  unfortunately  rare  instance  of  a judiciously 
managed  little  war — is  scarcely  a subject  out  of  which  politicians 
will  hope  to  make  philanthropic  capital.  All  attempts  to  make 
out  a successful  case  against  the  Government  for  the  part  it  has 
taken  in  Chinese  matters  also  broke  down,  and  neither  Mr. 
Liddell  nor  Mr.  Cobden  succeeded  in  convincing  the  House 
that  we  were  doing  more  than  the  interests  of  British  com- 
merce warranted.  The  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  authority 
seems  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and 
we  are  therefore  entitled  to  rejoice  that  the  arms  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  Taepings  have  been  successful,  and  that  this 
success  is  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  a British  officer, 
more  especially  as  further  inquiry,  and  a perception  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  silk  trade,  have  instilled  a conviction  that  the 
Taepings  are  not  so  much  Protestant  patriots  as  godless  rob- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  services  of 
that  enterprising  officer.  Captain  Osborne,  are  at  the  disposal  of  his 
country  whenever  the  Admiralty  grows  tired  of  keeping  the  Royal 
Sovereign  inactive.  Of  India,  which  is  to  us  so  much  more 
important  than  all  the  rest  of  the  East,  there  is  little  to  say,  for 
all  has  been  tranquil  there  and  all  has  gone  well.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  has  spent  his  first  year  of  office  in  the  energetic  prose- 
cution of  those  minor  reforms  which  his  great  local  knowledge 
and  his  unsparing  activity  enable  him  to  carrj"  out  with  great 
success,  but  w’hich  do  not  much  engage  public  attention ; while 
the  brilliant  pageant  of  the  Lahore  Durbar  has  signally  attested  the 
moral  as  well  as  material  ascendency  of  England  and  her 
Governor-General  over  subject  and  allied  native  prince.?.  The 
exceptional  prosperity  which  India  is  now  enjoying  through  the 
failure  of  the  American  cotton  supply  enabled  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  to  announce  a very  satisfactory  Budget ; and  the  desire 
to  maintain  this  financial  prosper! t)’;  oilers  the  best  guarantee  that 
it  will  not  be  lightly  imperilled  by  unnecessary  military  enter- 
prises. It  may  be  hoped  that  the  early  success  of  the  expedition 
which  it  has  unfortunately  been  found  requisite  to  send  into 
Bhootan  will  remove  the  misgivings  with  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  regard  all  these  little  frontier  wars. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  be  always  killing  barbarians  in  some 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  often  kill  them  without  being  aware  of 
it.  The  English  public  was  astonished  and  shocked  to  find  that  a 
certain  Governor  Pyne  had  involved  us.  in  an  absurd  Ashantee 
war,  and  that.  Owing  to  gross  mismanagement,  the  lives  of  many 
British  soldiers  had  been  recklessly  thrown  away  on  the  fatal 
shores  of  Western  Africa.  The  Maori  war  has  proved  a much 
•worse  business,  and  at  home  we  are  equally  sorry  for  the  Maoris  and 
for  our  own  troops.  The  natives  have,  indeed,  no  chance  in  the 
long  run,  but  the  disaster  at  Gate  Pa  proved  that  the  struggle 
might  be  protracted  and  expensive.  The  submission  of  a por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  at  Tauranga  was  received  with  a general  satis- 
faction which  subsequent  occurrences  have  unfortunately  rudely 
disturbed.  The  folly  of  the  arrangement  by  which  a couple  of 
colonial  attorneys,  who  happen  to  be  what  are  called  heads  of  the 
Ministry  in  those  parts,  can  involve  the  Mother-country  in  a war, 
and  even  interfere  in  the  management  of  our  military  operations, 
has  been  so  forcibly  illustrated  by  this  contest  that  some  revision 
of  our  relations  with  the  colonies  has  become  only  a question  of 
time.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  authorities  of  Victoria, 
who,  in  order  to  punish  England  for  exercising  the  right  of 
transportation  to  West  Australia,  entered  on  negotiations  with 
the  adjacent  colonies  for  the  formation  of  a common  system  of 
annoying  and  insulting  the  Home  Government,  has  given  a further 
impulse  to  English  public  opinion  in  asking  for  some  new  basis  of 
our  colonial  system.  Among  other  incidents  contributing  in  various 
ways  to  raise  the  same  general  question,  we  may  name  the  ship- 
ment, by  certain  colonial  patriots,  of  a cargo  of  expiree  convicts  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting  and  injuring  England,  the  outbreak 
of  an  angry  intercolonial  quarrel  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  growth  of  an  agitation  in  our  principal  Australian 
dependencies  for  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  on  British 
manufactures.  In  another  quarter,  however,  the  colonial  annals  of 
the  year  afford  a far  more  agreeable  subject  of  contemplation. 
The  delay  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  to  arm 
themselves,  in  the  face  of  the  aggressive  recklessness  of  the 
neighbouring  democracy,  had  long  forced  on  us  a perception 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  defence  of  our  scattered  colonies 
would  expose  us  in  time  of  war ; but  the  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  seem  at  length  to  have  fairly  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  for  themselves,  and  have  wisely 
begun  by  setting  on  foot  a Federation  which  will  concentrate  all 
their  strength.  The  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  the  project 
has  been  accepted  by  communities  hitherto  divided  bj'  local 
jealousies,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  idea  of  a Federal 
Union  has  matiu'ed  itself  into  a definite  plan,  show  how  well  suited 
it  is  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  colonies.  In  adjusting  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  the  provincial  delegates  appear  to  have  had 
clearly  present  to  their  minds  the  weak  points  which  experience 
has  disclosed  in  the  working  of  the  United  States’  Constitution, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  British  North  American 
Federation  will  prove  a successful  solution  of  a difficult  political 
problem.  The  first  effect  of  this  re-organization  of  the  six 
provinces  will  probably  be  to  lead  to  a more  satisfactory  division 
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of  burdens  between  the  colonists  and  the  Mother-countiy,  and  thus 
to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  good-will  which  unite 
us  and  them.  Its  remoter  results  will  he  no  less  valuahle,  if  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  eventual  assumption,  without  any  abrupt 
or  violent  change,  of  the  full  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
national  existence  by  communities  already  numbering  a collective 
population  of  four  millions. 

At  home,  the  great  Parliamentaiy  event  of  the  year  was  the 
debate  and  division  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion.  Now  that  the  ex- 
citement of  the  struggle  is  long  past,  the  opinion  remains  which 
then  guided  the  country,  and  which  was  expressed  by  several  inde- 
pendent members,  that  Lord  Russell  had  managed  the  Schle.swig- 
Holstein  business  very  badly,  but  that  the  nation  would  lose 
by  Lord  Palmerston’s  Cabinet  going  out  of  office ; and  there 
was  an  absurdity  in  the  notion  that  a party  which  offered  Lord 
’ Malmesbury  as  its  Foreign  Secretary  should  come  into  office 
because  foreign  affairs  had  been  misnianaged.  No  measure  of  any 
great  importance  was  passed,  although  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Annuities 
Bill  may  prove  useful  to  the  working-classes,  and  Mr.  Bass’s 
Bill  against  street  music  is  an  acceptable  attempt  to  abate  a 
not  inconsiderable  nuisance.  The  Budget  satisfied  every  one  by 
reducing  the  sugar  duties  and  the  Income-tax,  and  some  serious 
steps  were  taken  to  diminish  the  immense  waste  of  money  and  time 
involved  in  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  railway  projects 
receive  the  scrutiny  of  Parliament.  An  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove our  penal  system  by  increasing  the  severity  with  which  old 
offenders  are  to  be  treated,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importu- 
nity of  philanthropists  procured  the  appointment  of  a Com- 
mission to  consider  whether  capital  punishment  ought  to 
be  continued.  In  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act,  a 
new  machinery  has  been  created  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
casual  poor  of  London,  the  working  of  which  will  be  best 
tested  by  the  experience  of  a severe  winter.  Men,  and  not 
measures,  however,  lent  the  chief  interest  to  the  Session.  The 
speaking  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  debate  showed  that  English 
Parliamentary  oratory  has  not  in  the  least  declined.  Two  of  the 
minor  members  of  the  Government  afforded  the  House  of  Commons 
that  amusement  in  which  it  finds  such  a keen  and  cruel  pleasure. 
Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Lowe  were  well  and  successfully  baited, 
and  their  adversaries  had  the  satisfaction  of  driving  two  very  able 
men  out  of  the  public  service.  This  would  have  been  a matter  of 
more  regret  if  it  had  not  happened  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  occupying 
the  office  best  calculated  to  call  out  all  his  faults  and  conceal  all 
his  merits.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  twice  astonished  the  House,  and 
the  House  is  always  excited  when  Mr.  Gladstone  astonishes  it. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session,  he  permitted  so  obscure  a 
member  as  Mr.  Sheridan  to  fix  a personal  quai-rel  on  him,  and 
to  put  him  conspicuously  in  the  wrong.  On  a later  occasion, 
he  burst  upon  his  hearers  with  the  audacious  paradox  that  every 
man  ought  to  have  a vote  unless  some  one  else  could  prove  that  he 
ought  not.  The  world  naturally  began  to  speculate,  not  whether 
there  would  be  a new  Reform  Bill,  but  whether  indiscretions  like 
these  would  suffice  to  deprive  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  future  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  In  the  autumn,  he  endeavoured  to  set 
himself  straight  again  by  a starring  tour  through  the  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  North,  in  which  he  abstained,  on  the  whole,  from 
those  perilous  eccentricities  which  periodically  alarm  his  friends 
and  gratify  his  opponents. 

Out  of  Parliament,  we  have  had  the  usual  chequered  play  of 
light  and  shade.  The  triumphant  reception  of  Garibaldi,  which 
no  puffing  and  no  management  had  prepared,  showed  how  eagerly 
the  British  public  will  pour  out  its  heart  in  honour  of  a real- 
ity. The  ludicrous  collapse  of  the  Shakspeare  Festival  proved 
how  closely  it  will  button  up  its  pockets  in  contempt  of  a sham. 
Horrors  have  perhaps  come  upon  us  more  thickly  than  they  are 
wont.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  Santiago  fire,  the  Canadian 
railway  accident,  with  more  recent  railway  tragedies  nearer 
home,  the  Erith  explosion,  and  the  lamented  death  of  Captain 
Speke,  reminded  us,  in  different  ways,  how  awful  and  how 
sudden  are  the  calamities  which  man  may  be  called  on  to  undergo. 
Social  scandals,  likewise,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  rife,  in 
the  Divorce  Court  and  elsewhere,  and  the  question  has  been  very 
seriously  raised  (though  not,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  answmred),  how 
long  respectable  newspapers  will  persist  in  outraging  decency  and 
morality  by  advertisements  and  reports  directly  ministering  to  the 
vilest  of  trades  and  the  most  depraved  of  tastes.  What  is  called  the 
romance  of  crime  — or  rather  of  its  pursuit  and  detection,  for  the 
crime  itself  was  vulgar  enough  — has  been  illustrated  in  the 
melodramatic  circumstances  of  Miiller’s  capture  in  New  York 
harbour,  in  the  singular  chain  of  evidence  which  ensured  a convic- 
tion, and  in  the  final  confession  made  at  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows. 
In  the  quieter  regions  of  thought  and  opinion  there  has  been 
a shaking  and  an  upheaving.  Even  the  House  of  Lords,  the  home 
of  Bishops  and  an  indulgent  aristocracy,  was  scandalised  by  the 
wanton  injustice  wdth  which  the  University  of  Oxford  had  repaid 
the  services  of  a Professor  who  is  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments ; 
and,  although  the  remedy  which  the  Chancellor  strove  to  apply 
deservedly  failed,  enough  Avas  said  to  make  it  certain  that  a more 
effectual  remedy  will  be  administered.  Mr.  Dodson’s  Bill  for  par- 
tially removing  the  tests  exacted  at  Oxford  also  failed,  partly 
because  the  Bill  imposed  a new  test  and  a very  bad  one,  and 
partly  because  neither  the  nation  nor  Parliament  sees  its  way  to 
anj'  wide  change  in  religious  matters.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  many  of  its  wiser  members,  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
recorded  a formal  condemnation  of  their  old  enemy,  Kssat/s  and 
Reviews.  The  Bishops  could  not  help  hoping  that  this  would  operate 


as  a return  blow  for  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
declared  that  the  two  writers  in  the  volume  who  had  been  legally 
attacked  had  not  written  anything  which  would  justify  expulsion 
from  their  incumbencies.  The  effect  of  this  judgment  was  at  first 
much  misconceived,  and  it  was  only  after  an  interval  of  some 
months  that  the  clergy  generally  understood  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  decide,  not  what  the  Church  of  England 
holds  to  be  true,  but  what  the  Church  of  England  has  declared  to 
be  true  with  such  certainty  that  clergymen  expressing  opinions 
inconsistent  with  it  can  be  fairly  turned  out  of  their  livings. 
Bishop  Colenso’s  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  for  relief  again.st 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  stands  over  for  future 
decision,  and  will  doubtless  occupy,  in  one  shape  or  another,  a 
prominent  place  in  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the 
coming  year,  to  the  deep  regi'et  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Church  is  far  more  likely  to  be  impaired  than 
strengthened  by  litigation  on  questions  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy.  .-V 
minor  interest  was  excited  by  the  Report  on  the  Public  Schools, 
and,  in  a debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  some  of  the 
more  literary  peers  took  occasion  to  utter  their  opinions  on  our 
system  of  classical  education.  The  general  result,  both  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  debate,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a strong 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  making  the  higher  educatioji 
in  the  main  classical,  but  against  encouraging  boys  of  the  upper 
classes  to  pass  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  nominal  study  of  classical 
authors  without  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn  it  was  announced  by  Lord  Granville  that  the 
Government  intended  to  complete  our  means  of  information  as  to 
the  education  of  the  country  by  an  investigation  into  middle-class 
schools ; and  accordingly,  within  the  last  few  days,  a Commission 
has  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  all  schools  not 
included  in  previous  inquiries,  and  into  the  application  of  aU 
endowments  for  educational  purposes. 

We  have  had  this  year  to  regret  the  loss  of  tw'o  statesmen  of 
leading  official  rank.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not 
unexpected,  but,  when  it  came,  it  awoke  the  nation  to  a general  sorrow 
that  there  should  have  been  lost  to  it,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a public 
servant  so  zealous,  so  candid,  and  so  honest.  The  Duke  had  long 
outlived  the  unpopularity  which  an  adverse  fate  brought  on  him 
when  he  was  War  Minister  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  when, 
although  he  was  the  only  member  of  his  section  of  the  Cabinet 
who  really  supported  the  war,  he  had  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
doing  what  he  could  to  make  it  fail.  He  was  an  excellent  and 
successful  Colonial  Minister,  and  during  his  visit  to  America 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  displayed  a tact,  a firmness,  and  a 
courtesy  which  won  universal  respect.  Lord  Carlisle  was  not  a 
great  statesman,  and  can  scarcely  he  called  an  able  administrator': 
but  he  was  an  eminently  popular  Irish  Viceroy,  and  had  long  dis- 
charged, with  discretion  and  good  feeling,  the  ornamental  duties  of 
the  most  anomalous  of  offices.  His  amiability  of  temper,  his  culti- 
vated tastes,  and  his  former  Parliamentary  services  to  the  Liberal 
party,  w'ere  universally  recognised  as  entitling  him  to  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  his  countrymen.  In  Mr.  Spooner  we  have  lost  the 
upright  and  consistent  representative  of  an  obsolete  school  of 
opinion,  and  the  respectable  leader  of  a once  dangerous  agitation, 
which  he  happily  lived  to  see  discredited  by  the  folly  of  younger 
and  rawer  advocates,  and  abandoned  by  party  chiefs  as  a weapon 
of  political  warfare.  The  death  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  was  chiefly 
important  from  its  utter  want  of  importance,  for  it  was  satisfactory 
to  find  that  not  even  Irishmen  attached  the  slightest  weight  to 
the  existence  of  an  amiable  and  wrong-headed  man  whom  vanity 
had  prompted  to  occupy  the  ^st  of  a national  hero.  Marshal 
Pelissier  has  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and,  although  never  a 
great  general,  he  showed  himself  in  early  life  a A'ery  enterprising 
and  unsparing  leader  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  later  life  a compe- 
tent conductor  of  operations  on  a large  scale.  Literature  has  had 
to  undergo  the  loss  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  both  men  of  original,  fresh,  and  vigorous  power,  and 
with  a practised  skill  in  writing.  Hawthorne  Avas  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  wniter  America  has  produced,  and  his  ai-t  in. 
giving  a poetical  sense  of  unreality,  and  yet  in  sketching  minute 
details  with  accuracy,  produced  an  efiect  which  was  peculiar  to 
his  writings  and  of  rare  excellence  in  its  way.  Landor  had  a 
width  of  knoAAdedge,  a fierce  old-fashioned  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
terseness  and  force  of  expression,  which  ari’e,sted  the  attention  aird 
won  the  admiration  of  his  immediate  contemporaries,  although  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  writings  somewhat  out  of  date. 
Political  economy  misses  two  of  its  veterans,  in  Nassau  Senior  and 
M'Culloch,  who  in  other  days  powerfully  contributed  to  Avin  a 
hearing-  for  truths  now  universally  recogiiised.  The  former  pos- 
sessed an  acuteness  and  originality  which  found  exercise  in  a 
wider  range  of  thought  than  that  which  satisfied  and  rewarded  the 
plodding  industry  of  the  great  commercial  statistician.  Art  has 
had  to  lament  the  remoA'al  of  Meyerbeer,  the  founder  of  a distinct 
and  very  successful  school  of  operatic  composition;  of  Behnes, 
a great  but  inadequately  appreciated  sculptor,  whose  chief 
works  belong  to  a past  generation;  of  Elandrin,  whose  frescoes 
claim  a high  place  in  the  ranks  of  religious  art ; of  David 
Roberts,  the  greatest  among  modern  painters  of  architectural 
interiors ; of  Dyce,  whose  unfinished  series  of  frescoes  on  the  wails 
of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  constitute  but  one  (perhaps  not  the 
chief)  of  his  titles  to  fame ; and  of  Leech,  the  prince  of  arti.st- 
humorists.  In  Dyce  the  world  has  lost  not  only  the  head  of  the 
modern  school  of  historical  fresco-painting,  but* an  artist  of  many 
gifts  and  of  wide  and  general  culture,  a scholarly  musician,  a 
deeply  read  ecclesiologist  and  theologian,  a man  of  science,  a critic^ 
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and  a good  writer.  Leech  is  best  known  to  his  contemporaries  hy 
the  weekly  “ pencillings  ” in  which,  for  some  twenty  years,  with 
inexhaustible  fertility,  epigrammatic  pith  and  point,  and  unfailing 
geniality,  he  depicted,  rather  than  caricatured,  the  political  and 
social  life  of  England  ; yet  his  contributions  to  Punch  but  imper- 
fectly represent  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  a genius  capable  of 
excelling  in  many  walks  of  the  art  he  loved.  The  most  melan- 
choly item  in  the  year’s  obituary  we  have  already  incidentally 
mentioned.  The  casualty  which  terminated  the.  life  of  Captain 
Speke,  at  an  age  when  geographical  science  had  many  new  services 
to  expect  from  the  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  must  be 
counted  among  the  most  mournful  occui-rences  in  the  domestic 
annals  of  1864. 


SYMPATHY. 

SYMPATHY  is  one  of  those  qualities  in  human  character 
which  generally  come  in  for  a good  deal  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  praise,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  this  is  the  case  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  attractiveness  of  a disposition  in 
which  it  is  markedly  developed.  It  is  available  on  many  occa- 
sions when  simple  kindness  has  scarcely  any  room  to  show  itself. 
A friend  may  be  ready  to  do  us  a substantial  service  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  but  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  life  are  too 
trivial  to  furnish  him  with  the  occasion  for  which  he  is  waiting. 
Half  our  successes  and  half  our  failiu’es  are  only  momentary; 
they  leave  no  lasting  results,  they  have  no  appreciable  influence 
on  our  ultimate  fortunes.  But  they  seem  important  to  us  at  the 
time,  and  we  are  angry  if  our  friends  do  not  see  them  in  the  same 
light  that  we  do.  They  may  be  very  good  friends,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  stand  such  a test  as  this.  Almost  every  man  who  is  bent 
on  gaining  some  one  special  obj  ect  will  have  half  a dozen  subordinate 
enterprises  in  view  at  the  same  time.  In  some  unexplained  way 
they  are  all  to  help  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  principal  end,  and 
they  have  for  the  moment  a derivative  importance  from  that 
circumstance.  He  wants  to  write  such  a letter,  to  send  such  a 
message,  to  go  to  such  a place,  to  meet  such  a person,  and  he  is 
apt  to  expect  every  one  to  share  his  excitement,  to  be  depressed 
with  him  at  each  small  failure,  to  be  exalted  with  him  at  each 
small  success.  But  a sensible  bystander,  who  is  able  to  look  at 
things  cooUy,  sees  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  to  come  of  all 
this  planning,  and  therefore,  without  being  at  all  the  less  zealous 
on  his  friend’s  behalf  in  matters  which  he  thinks  of  real  moment, 
he  is  philosophically  indifferent  to  the  precise  result  of  all  these 
secondary  schemes.  It  is  here  that  sympathetic  characters  appear 
to  so  much  advantage.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  nice 
distinctions  between  little  things  and  great ; they  are  quite  willing 
to  take  aU  that  passes  at  their  friend’s  own  valuation.  Certainly 
this  quick  ready  feeling,  which  comes  out  at  the  very  flrst  call,  and 
stands  prepared  to  answer  every  demand,  has  a peculiar  charm 
of  its  own ; it  is  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  one  is  being 
sympathized  with.  But  is  it  anything  more  than  an  agree- 
able sensation  ? Does  it  imply  any  lasting  and  trustworthy 
sentiment  ou  the  part  of  the  person  who  bestows  it  F Can  you 
trust  it,  to  use  a vulgar  expression,  any  further  than  you 
can  see  it?  Before  we  can  give  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  must  go  a little  deeper  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
emotion  the  value  of  which  we  are  trying  to  gauge. 

It  is  a very  common  mistake  to  regard  the  power  of  sympathy 
in  the  light  of  a natural  if  not  inevitable  development  of  kindness 
of  heart,  conferring  indeed  an  additional  charm  on  an  affectionate 
disposition,  but  not  differing  fAm  it  in  kind,  and  constituting 
in  all  cases  a sure  evidence  of  its  existence.  To  a very  limited 
extent  this  theory  may  be  accepted  as  true.  Sympathy  does 
imply  a certain  capacity  of  affection ; affection  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a certain  capacity  of  sympathy.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  two  faculties  are  perfectly  distinct.  They  are  the  products 
of  different  parts  of  the  mind.  Kindness,  affection,  tenderness, 
or  whatever  else  we  choose  to  call  the  disposition  to  love,  not  only 
oiu  neighbour  in  general,  but  some  one  or  more  of  our  neighbours  in 
particular,  springs  from  the  moral  and  sensitive  side  of  our  nature ; 
and  it  will  not  of  itself  give  the  power  of  penetrating  into  another 
mind,  and  of  putting  ourselves,  by  a species  of  instinct,  into  an 
attitude  of  exact  correspondence  with  the  feelings  we  see  to  exist 
there.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  an  intellectual  act,  and 
this  act  can  be  performed  in  one  of  two  waj^s.  We  may  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  another  person  either  by  calling  to  mind  what  our 
own  feelings  have  been  under  circumstances  similar  to  his,  or  by 
conceiviug  his  feelings  with  so  much  Hvidness  as  to  make  them 
for  the  time  being  our  own.  We  may  employ,  that  is  to  say, 
either  the  memory  or  the  imagination.  For  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, the  memory  is  a very  inadequate  auxiliary.  Probably  no 
two  persons  ever  experienced  precisely  the  same  sorrows  or  pre- 
cisely the  same  joys.  In  the  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  a superabimdance  of  the  power  which  we  need.  To  the  faculty 
which  can  restore  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future,  the  task  of 
realizing  the  present  oilers  but  few  difficulties.  By  its  agency  the 
note  struck  on  the  chords  of  another  mind  is  exactly  reproduced 
on  our  own.  We  see  with  our  friend’s  eyes  and  hear  with  his 
ears ; we  think  his  thoughts  and  experience  his  emotions. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a sufficiently  distinct  notion  of  what 
sympathy  really  means,  and  we  shall  now  be  in  a position  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  does,  in  truth,  deserve  all  the  pretty  things 
which  have  been  said  about  it.  If  sympathy  is  a product  of 
the  imagination,  a character  in  which  it  is  exceptionally  con- 
spicuous will  probably  be  a character  in  which  the  imaginative 


element  predominates  over  the  affectionate.  Now  the  special 
function  of  the  imagination,  acting  in  this  capacity,  is  to  reproduce 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact ; it  makes 
the  mind  of  a friend  a looking-glass  in  which  a man  may  see  the 
counterpart  of  his  own  features.  But  the  reflection  in  the  miiTOr 
lasts  only  so  long  as  yomstand  before  it,  and  if  another  take  your 
place  it  will  be  as  true  to  the  new  comer  as  it  formerly  was  to  you. 
And  the  purely  sympathetic  temperament  is  liable  to  a similar 
change.  The  one  trial  which  it  cannot  outlive  is  separation.  That 
same  power  of  imagination  which  enabled  your  friend  to  enter  so 
completely  into  your  feelings  may  stand  him  in  just  as  good  stead 
with  the  next  person  whom  he  comes  across.  Very  often,  of 
course,  no  harm  follows  from  this.  You  pass  out  of  your  friend’s 
thoughts  for  the  time,  and  you  come  into  them  again  when 
he  next  meets  you.  But  if,  imfortunately,  he  has  spent  this 
interval  in  the  society  of  people  who  think  ill  of  you,  he* 
is  almost  certain  to  have  employed  it  in  learning  to  think 
ill  of  you  also.  The  very  influence  which  acted  in  your 
favour  when  you  were  together  will  act  against  you  now 
that  you  are  divided.  He  is  forced  by  the  very  law  of  his  nature 
to  reflect  the  spirit  of  those  around  him;  he  cannot  hold  out 
against  the  dominant  tone  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  explanation  which  he  will  give  to  himself  of 
the  change.  He  will  rather  plume  himself  on  the  serene  im- 
partiality of  his  temper,  and  on  his  readiness  to  give  all  parties 
their  due.  So  long  as  he  was  with  you  he  had  only  your  story 
before  him ; now  he  has  heard  the  statement  of  the  other  side,  and 
he  finds  that  the  facts  are  too  strong  for  him.  It  gives  him  no  little 
pain  to  have  to  reconstruct  his  whole  theory  of  your  character, 
but  his  estimate  of  you  was  founded  on  a mistake,  and  honesty 
demands  that  he  should  revise  it  in  accordance  with  his  clearer 
lights.  He  lays  no  claim  to  infallibility,  but  still  he  feels  bound 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment;  and,  by  a singular 
coincidence,  his  own  judgment  turns  out  to  be  only  an  equivalent 
expression  for  the  bitterest  prejudices  of  the  people  to  whom  he  has, 
half  unconsciously,  been  listening.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
therefore,  this  very  power  of  sympathy,  which  is  popularly  con- 
sidered as  the  surest  bond  of  friendship,  may  be  absolutely  inimical 
to  its  continuance.  In  the  first  place,  from  such  a temperament 
as  this,  justice  is  the  last  thing  to  be  expected.  Your  friend  is  so 
anxious  to  justify  to  his  own  conscience  the  change  which  he  is 
conscious  of  having  undergone,  that  he  will  be  certain  not  only  to 
magnify  yoiu  real  errors,  but  to  credit  you  with  imaginary  crimes. 
In  the  next  place,  even  supposing  this  danger  could  be  guarded 
against,  there  are  some  of  us  who  might  come  off  but  badly  if 
our  friends  did  us  only  justice.  Poor  humanity  requires  something 
more  than  its  bare  legal  rights.  “ On  demanderait  aux  indifferents 
de  la  justice,  et  a ceux  qui  nous  sont  chers  des  illusions.” 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  by  way  of  set-off,  that  the 
characters  of  ■ which  we  are  speaking  do  sometimes  come  in  for 
rather  hard  measure  at  the  hands  of  their  former  intimates.  It 
is  not  always  fair  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  promises  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  made,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  urged 
perhaps,  on  behalf  of  the  defaulters,  that  they  never  intended  then- 
assurances  to  convey  more  than  a fractional  part  of  the  meaning 
they  have  been  understood  to  bear.  The  warm  interest  which 
such  persons  display  in  the  afl'airs  of  their  friend  for  the  time 
being,  the  eager  wishes  for  his  success,  the  little  enthusiasms 
on  his  behalf,  the  pretty  speeches,  the  confidential  glances, 
the  intelligent  pressure  of  the  hand  — all  these  are  not 
simply  false,  they  are  not  even  simply  unmeaning.  They  are 
rather  a species  of  paper  currency,  a sentimental  variety  of 
greenback,  which  carries  a nominal  value,  but  is  never  intended 
to  be  exchanged  for  anything  more  substantial.  If  you  accept 
it,  you  do  so  at  your  own  risk.  It  is  subject  to  no  Bank  Charter 
Act;  there  is  no  law  to  compel  those  who  issue  it  to  keejj 
a reserve  of  sterling  metal  to  answer  the  demands  which  may  be 
made  on  them.  And,  further,  though  sympathy  of  this  kind 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  real  coldness  of  feeling,  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  implies  it  in  all  cases  because  it 
has  been  proved  to  imply  it  in  some.  The  imaginative  element 
in  the  character  may  simply  overbalance  the  emotional,  and  it 
may  accompany  a sincere  affection  towards  some  persons,  while 
towards  others  it  may  unconsciously  simulate  it.  In  the  former 
case,  the  imagination  does  its  proper  work.  There  is  a basis  of 
real  feeling  for  it  to  rest  on,  and  it  is  only  employed  in  bringing 
this  substratum  into  greater  prominence,  and  investing  it  with 
additional  warmth.  In  the  latter  case,  this  foundation  is  wanting, 
and  the  consequences  are  such  as  we  have  described. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racters in  which  sympathy  stands  by  itself,  and  those  in  which  it  is 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  a deeper  feeling.  Li  the  one 
class,  the  imagination  is  under  no  moral  control.  The  instinctive 
and  momentary  impulse  to  make  themselves  pleasant  to  the  people 
they  are  with,  is  never  questioned  and  never  resisted.  There  is 
a passage  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s  last  novel  which  exactly  describes 
such  a disposition.  “ She  had,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  heroine, 

“ a half  shy  confidential  manner,  not  the  less  subtle  because  it 
seemed  ” (and  probably  was)  “ perfectly  natural,  that  always 
made  her  companion  for  the  moment  fancy  that  there  existed 
some  secret  sympathy  between  them  of  wMch  the  world  in  general 
was  not  worthy.”  Here  the  writer  is  speaking  of  a flirt,  but  m'o 
suspect  there  is  a kind  of  flirtation  which  is  common  to  friendship 
and  love.  In  the  other  class  of  characters,  the  imagination  may 
be  present'  in  fully  equal  strength,  but  it  is  never  suffered  to  act 
alone,  or  to  raise  any  expectations  which  it  is  not  certain  to  fulfil. 
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Their  sympathy  and  their  alTection  are  exactly  co-extensive  with 
one  another ; and  the  Ibnner,  instead  of  being  proffered  without 
stint  and  without  thought,  and  indulged  in  with  no  sense  of 
responsibility,  is  always  kept  within  due  hounds,  and  only 
employed  to  minister  to  the  latter.  The  dispositions  in 
which  the  faculty  of  sympathy  is  exceptionally  and  exclusively 
prominent  are  more  winning  and  more  populai-,  less  critical  in  their 
judgments  and  less  exclusive  in  their  tastes,  more  successful  in 
malcing  new  acquaintances,  and  credited  by  most  people  with 
greater  warmth  and  exaltation  of  sentiment.  Those  in  which 
sympathy  occupies  only  a co-ordinate  place,  and  acts  only  as  an 
auxiliary  force,  will  often  be  called  cold,  because  they  are  chary  in 
the  display  of  their  emotions,  and  unenthusiastic,  because  they 
coimt  the  cost  of  making  friends.  But,  within  the  circle  of  the 
friends  whom  they  have  made,  they  are  appreciated  at  their  true 
' value,  and  they  meet  with  their  appropriate  reward  in  the  creation 
of  that  sense  of  security  and  repose  which  is  at  once  the  condition 
and  the  result  of  the  highest  forms  of  human  aflection. 

/ — ■ ■ 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  DANCING. 

IT  is  the  fashion  with  a considerable  section  of  what  is  called 
the  religious  world  to  turn  particular  amusements  to  a vei-y 
useful  pui’pose.  It  is  rightlj''  considered  that  the  denunciations  of 
worldliness  so  frequently  met  wdth  in  Scripture  might  become  e.x- 
tremely  inconvenient  if  applied*to  the  business  of  life.  They  might 
be  understood,  for  example,  to  forbid  an  undue  estimation  of  wealth 
or  position,  an  exaggerated  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
around  you,  a too  absorbing  devotion  to  money-getting,  or  an 
inclination  to  treat  the  requirements  of  the  mind  and  intellect  as 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  pocket.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
kind  of  interpretation  would  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  a great 
number  of  eminently  religious  characters  who  happen  at  the  same 
time  to  be  bankers,  merchants,  or  mothers  with  marriageable 
daughters ; and,  in  order  to  combine  a proper  amount  of  reverence 
for  the  letter  of  the  Bible  with  the  necessary  deviations  from  its 
spirit,  it  has  been  agreed  to  interpret  all  the  texts  in  question  as 
exclusively  directed  against  dancing  and  going  to  the  play.  Taken 
together,  these  two  vices  form  a complete  and  most  convenient 
scapegoat.  If  you  can  but  abstain  from  these,  your  reputation  as  an 
Evangelical  Christian  will  henceforth  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  question.  Provided  only  that  you  are  sufficiently  strict 
and  censorious  about  amusements,  you  may  be  as  worldly- 
minded  as  you  like  in  every  other  occupation  of  life.  Still  there 
are  a good  many  people  to  whom  this  doctrine  causes  a gi-eat  deal 
of  discomfort.  They  believe,  after  a fashion,  in  the  religious 
theory  which  it  symbolizes,  and  they  do  not  like  to  run  directly 
coimter  to  it  in  practice.  They  are  a kind  of  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  and  though  they  may  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  approved 
Pharisaical  standard,  they  can  hardly  be  happy  while  they  are 
doing  so.  It  is  not  the  theatrical  half  of  the  prohibition  which 
gives  them  most  trouble.  To  go  to  the  play  must  always  be  some- 
thing of  an  undertaking;  it  requires  a good  deal  of  arrange- 
ment beforehand,  and  you  cannot  well  be  entrapped  into  it 
without  your  own  knowledge.  A masterly  inaction  may 
be  said  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  keep  anybody  out 
of  the  theatre.  But  wdth  dancing  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
force  of  this  distinction  is  felt  most  keenly  just  about  Christmas. 
The  cold  of  winter  and  the  associations  of  the  season  are  apt  to 
infuse  a troublesome  activity  into  the  lower  limbs  of  many  a 
Christian  family,  and  when  this  disposition  asserts  itself  at 
night,  and  in  mixed  society,  it  has  a most  inconvenient  tendency 
to  take  the  shape  of  the  forbidden  exercise.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  danger  by  the  substitution  of  Christmas 
games ; and  romping  of  the  most  pronounced  kind  is  occasionally 
winked  at,  in  the  hope  of  its  proving  a popular  substitute.  But 
usually  these  compromises  are  a failure ; dancing  somehow  crops 
up  just  where  it  is  least  expected,  and  the  only  way  of  preserving 
appearances  is  to  exaggerate  the  youthfulness  of  the  parties  into 
which  it  forces  its  way.  Mothers  and  aunts  will  suddenly  assume, 
for  this  night  only,  an  antique  and  almost  rustic  air,  and  speak  as 
if  their  whole  object  in  going  into  society  were  to  “see  the  jmeng 
people  enjoy  themselves.”  When  there  are  children  in  the  family, 
the  entertainment  may  be  supposed,  by  a pious  fiction,  to  be  given 
only  for  their  amusement ; and  we  know  of  one  instance  in 
which  a nephew  and  niece,  who  were  pretty  much  regarded  as 
grown  up  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  regularly  returned  to  a state  of 
infancy  about  Christmas,  in  order  to  play  the  part  of  host  and 
hostess  at  a so-called  children’s  party. 

To  all  who  are  thus  troubled  in  mind  we  recommend  a remark- 
able little  tract  we  have  lately  met  ..with,  entitled  Dancitig  a 
Delightful  and  Scriirtural  Pleasure.  Hitherto,  it  appears,  all  the 
advocates  of  this  pastime  have  been  in  the  wrong.  They  have 
only  argued  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  dancing,  whereas 
they  ought  rather  to  have  enlarged  upon  the  obligation  of  it. 
They  have  thought  it  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a perfectly  innocent 
amusement,  instead  of  claiming  for  it,  as  they  might  have  done, 
the  merit  of  leading  the  mind  by  the  shortest  possible  route  to 
the  contemplation  of  future  bliss.  As  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
we  really  do  not  see  how  anj'^  one  who  accepts  the  Bible,  in  its 
literal  signification,  as  the  sole  rule  of  life,  can  stand  up  against 
the  writer’s  conclusion,  -fortified  by  an  array  of  te.xts,  that 
dancing  “was  used  by  the  Jews  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old ; and  that,  though  some  may  fritter  away  these  passages, 
as  others  fritter  away  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  yet  to  say 
that  we  have  no  clear  Scriptural  warrant  for  that  elegant  and 


gladsome  adaptation  of  motion  which  wo  call  dancing  is  only  t<; 
ignore  or  evade  the  plain  wmrd  of  C4od.”  As  to  the  objection  ti:at 
“ the  dancing  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  was  totally  different  fr  im 
ours,”  that  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  true  “ we  do  not  know  wl.nt 
was  the  precise  style  of  the  dancing  of  the  .Tews,”  but  we  are  not 
to  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  “ always  a soh  nm 
movement.”  Indeed,  from  the  expressions,  “Danced  with  all  iii-; 
might,”  and  “ Dances  of  them  that  make  merry,”  it  is  rather  to  be- 
inferred  that  it  had  quite  a contrary  character.  The  writer  i.s 
further  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  a movement  “ extenippra- 
neously  invented  by  each  person.”  The  only  example  of  this  kind 
which  we  can  recall  in  our  own  times  was  the  importation  of  “ the 
Cure  ” into  the  ball-room  some  few  ye.ars  back  ; and,  considering 
the  graceful  and  almost  ethereal  character  of  that  singidarly  refined 
innovation,  we  are  quite  pained  to  find  that  the  WTiter  does  not 
propo.se  to  substitute  extemporaneously  invented  movements  for 
the  “ set  figures  and  steps  which  are  alone  suited  to  our  climate.” 
We  should  naturally  expect  that  an  exercise  thus  expressly  en- 
joined in  Scripture  would  have  the  most  valuable  moral  results; 
and  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  “it  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  of  social  gathering  that  conversation,  which 
is  so  great  an  occasion  of  evil  in  one  form  or  another  whenever 
we  meet  together,  does  not  constitute  the  basis  of  the  pleasure  in 
the  case  of  a dance.”  If  the  duty  of  the  evening  is  properly 
attended  to,  the  performers  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  any 
undue  expenditure  of  breath  in  other  ways.  " And  even  if,  through 
lack  of  partners  or  other  just  cause,  they  should  be  “guilt}' of 
envy,  jealousy,  detraction,  or  rivalry,”  they  ought  only  “to  thani: 
the  entertainment  for  showing  them  the  corrupt  state  of  their 
hearts,  and  enabling  them  truly  to  test  their  spiritual  condition.” 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard  that  the  clergy  should  be 
debarred  from  such  an  improving  exercise ; but  considerations  of 
“ Christian  expediency,”  nevertheless,  lead  the  writer  to  this  seem- 
ingly harsh  conclusion.  He  thinks  it  desirable,  however,  thsit 
they  should  be  present  as  spectators,  “ as  this  would  tend  to  re- 
commend themselves  and  their  office  to  the  young,  and  thus  give 
weight  to  their  inculcation  of  holiness,  as  well  as  to  afford  them- 
selves a refreshing  change.”  We  confess  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  dis- 
cover how  a clergyman’s  being  seen  standing  in  a doorway,  absorbed 
in  the  calculation  how  many  concussions  he  must  sustain  in 
crossing  the  room  during  a waltz,  can  “ give  weight  to  his  inculca- 
tions of  holiness  ” ; but  we  can  easily  imagine  that  he  may 
experience  “ a refreshing  change  ” in  the  sensation  of  being  swept 
into  every  corner  in  succession  by  the  tempestuous  petticoats  of 
the  female  members  of  his  congregation. 

Thus  far  dancing  has  been  regarded  only  as  a matter  of  precept 
and  discipline ; we  hav'e  still  to  view  the  ball-room  in  its  more 
engaging  character  as  a foretaste  of  a blissful  eternity.  And  at  this 
point  we  can  imagine  that  some  at  least  of  our  readers  will  feel  aflutter 
of  quickened  curiosity  as  to  which  of  the  multiform  accessories 
of  a party,  from  the  entrance  of  the  “ angel  of  blushing  eighteen  ” 
to  the  “ exit  not  perfectly  straight  ” of  the  last  attendant,  is  most  re- 
lied upon  by  our  author  to  realize  this  desirable  anticipation.  If  the 
reader  in  question  is  a young  lady,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  answer 
which  we  are  in  a position  to  give  will  prove  of  the  most  satisfactory 
description.  It  is  “ the  sight  of  the  white-robed  forms  of  earthly- 
loveliness  on  these  occasions  ” which  is  especially  calculated  to 
“raise  the  thoughts  from  this  world  to  the  land  of  perfect  purity, 
joy,  and  beauty,  where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.”  Yes,  in  a 
prosaic  and  material  age  there  has  been  found  a writer  bold  enough 
to  despise  the  ignorant  and  scoffing  criticisms  of  a masculine  press, 
and  to  proclaim  that,  “ for  many  years  past,  the  full  evening  dress 
of  young  ladies  has  been  in  accordance  with  a rational,  elegant,, 
and  Christian  taste,”  and  “has  tended  only  to  give  an  angelic 
appearance  to  earthly,  yet  lovely,  foims.”  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  vast  subject  thus  started  should  be  disposed  of 
in  three  pages,  and  those,  too,  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  We 
cannot  but  hope  that  an  author  who,  within  this  narrow  compa.ss, 
has  shown  himself  so  well  quahfied  to  deal  with  the  devotional 
and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the  toilet,  may  yet  develope  his  views  at 
greater  length,  and  fill  up  one  of  the  waste  places  of  literature 
by  a treatise  on  the  “ Typology  of  the  Petticoat,”  or  the 
“ Hagiology  of  Hoops.”  But  there  is  discrimination  even  in  his 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  every  style  of  dress  which  thus  lifts  the 
thoughts  heavenward,  and  we  can  distinguish  three  several  stages 
in  the  spiritual  progress.  Even  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
ball-room  there  are  those  who  are  “of  the  earth  earthy.”  These 
are  they  who  are  encumbered  with  such  “unnatiu-al,  heavy-looking, 
and  ugly  appendages  ” as  “ large  crinolines,  boots,  shoes  with 
coloured  bows  or  rosettes,  or  heels.”  Next  comes  the  middle  state 
of  those  who  content  themselves  with  a “ most  inexpensive  style 
of  dress,  as,  for  instance,  a white  book-muslin,  and  kid  shoes,” 
and  who  may  indulge  in  the  modest  consciousness  of  being  “pretty, 
becoming,  and  suitable.”  But  the  full  burst  of  enthusiastic  re- 
verence is  reserved  for  “ the  white  wreath  of  flowers,  the  full  white 
robe  of  thin  textiu-e,  and  the  sandalled  foot,  with  its  white  silk 
stocking,  and  plain  white  satin  shoe.”  This— this  alone — ^is  the 
“ attire  which  might  seem  worthy  of  an  inhabitant  of  some  purer 
and  brighter  world.”  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  the  keenness 
of  our  spiritual  msight  has  been  dimmed  by  earthly  contact, 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  are  unable  wholly  to  appreciate 
these  degrees  of  beatification  in  clothing.  There  is  a certain 
preliminary  difficidty  in  conceiving  angels  in  evening  dresses,^ 
but,  when  once  this  is  got  over,  it  seems  as  easy  to  picture 
them  in  the  stately  amplitude  of  a circumambient  crmolinc,  and 
the  coquettish  self-assertion  of  a high-heeled  boot,  as  in  the- 
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abundant  drapery  of  a flowing  tarlatan,  and  the  attractive  sim- 
plicity of  a satin  slipper.  We  will  close  with  a quotation  from  a 
choral  hymn  which  the  tract  provides  for  use  in  the  ball-room, 
and  the  musical  direction  thereto  appended  : — 

Assembled  here,  a festive  throng, 

Let  care  and  gloom  depart. 

And  holy  love,  and  peace,  and  joy 
Pervade  eacli  grateful  heart. 

Then  let  us  dance  with  gladsome  mind 
On  these  our  festive  days. 

With  proper  mien,  and  heart  attuned 
To  thankftilness  and  praise. 

Music  and  dancing,  when  so  used. 

Glad  feelings  will  express  — 

Pleasure,  and  praise,  and  Christian  joy, 

And  social  happiness. 

Dance,  dance  with  joy,  ye  virgin  band 
Arrayed  in  spotless  white, 

And  youths,  and  blooming  childhood’s  forms, 

A beauteous,  lovely  sight. 

Methinlis  there  stand  a guardian  host, 

Unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 

Who  thus  direct  the  happy  throng 
To  bliss  that  never  dies": 

“ Let  this  your  ideasure  lead  the  migd 
To  jo3'S  beyond  the  sky. 

And  earthly  beauty  raise  the  thoughts 
To  fairer  scenes  on  high.” 

The  music  of  the  “ Olga  Waltz,  No.  i ” may  be  used  for  this  song,  hj-  faking 
the  lirst  part  of  the  tune  for  the  first  and  second  verses,  and  the  second  part 
of  the  tune  for  the  third  verse,  and  as  a sjunphony  after  the' third  verse;  and 
tlicii  singing  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses  in  the  same  way. , 

THE  ENGLISH  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEAOEi'  ^ 

WE  feel  disposed  to  take  to  ourselves  tbe  credit  of  pTopbets 
in  a small  matter.  Our  readers  have  doubtless  keeto  that  a 
controversy  has  been  going  on  in  the  Times  on  'the'^old’subject  of 
Grand  J uries.  Certain  of  the  citizens  of  LondOh;  aggrieved  at  being- 
driven  against  their  wills  to  serve  their  etiuntry ’iii''tMs  paMcuiar 
way,  write  to  denounce  the  Grand  Jury  as  a ii§6less  And  cumbrous 
institution.  The  Times  itself  backs  Up  tlieii-'complfirntj  aiidj  id  so 
doing,  incidentallj"  carries  back  the  Grand  Juiy  from  the"  days  of 
.(Ethclred  to  those  of  Alfred.  Perhaps  the  name'  of  King-  gEthelred 
failed  of  its  effect.  It  was  too  learned’;  ' f he  Londoh 'Grand  Jiirots 
liad  never  heard  of  their  founder;  while  Of’  Alfred  thfey  ddubtless 
had  heard,  though  wm  should  like  to  know  how  far  they' distin- 
guished accurately  between  the  two  ideas  of  Alfred  and  Arthur, 
iiotli  the  complainants  and  the  Times  looked  at  the  matter  from  a 
purely  City  of  London  point  of  view.-  Their'  case  may*  be  Adry 
gocd  'as  regards  the  City  of  London,  but  the-  reSt  of  England -was 
forgotten  by  the  correspondents  Of  the  ’ 7«>n«s,  and  was  dismissed 
by  the  Times  itself  with  the  contempt  of  ig-norancet  Then  thhre 
came  to  the  rescue  a gallant  representative  of  the  rural  interest, 
signing  himself  an  Old  Clerk  of  'the  Peace-.”  In  his  eyes  the 
only  fault  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  that  its  sphere  iS  too 'harro'w'; 
if  there  is  any  maladministration  in  our  counties,  it  ds  because 
Grand  Juries  have  allowed  many  of  their*  functions  to  become 
obsolete  or  to  be  transferred  to  Visiting  .Justices.  In  Some  parts 
at  least,  the  Grand  Juries  themselves  are  of  his  opinion  ; a Berk- 
shire Grand  Jury  not  long  ag’O  deserved  well  of  ' mankind  by  pte- 
senting  — not  a day  too  soon  — the  perplexing  and  dangerous 
railway-station  at  Beading.  Let  the  fray  go  on  and  prosper  ;f  all 
w-e  have  to  say  is  that,  considering  the  turn  -which  the  debate 
has  talien,  we  feel  a little  proud  of  our  discreet- foreknowledge;  We 
drew^  the  distinction  which  the  Times  and ’ its  London  corre- 
spondents seem  unable  to  draw.  We  gave  Up  the  London  Grand 
3 uries  for  the  Londoners  to  deal  with  them  as  they  think  good, 
and  we  did  battle  for  the  Twelve  Eldest  Thanes  only  in  the  form 
m which  they  appear  in  most  English  counties.  A Grand  Jury, 
w'ithoiit  being  quite  the  perfect  and  divine-  institution*  which  it 
seems  in  the  eyes  of  the  Old  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  is  an  institution 
which  does  no  sort  of  harm,  which  does  some  direct,  and  a great 
deal  of  indirect,  good,  which  costs  the  country  nothing  and  is  no 
bui-den  to  anybody.  Let,  then,  the  City  of  London  get  rid  of  its 
own  Grand  Juries  if  it  will,  but  let  it  also  remember  that  what  is 
good  for  the  City  of  London  need  not  be  good  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Twelve  Eldest  Thanes,  however,  cannot  stand  alone ; in  the 
form  which  they  have  finally  growjr  into,  they  cannot  separate 
tlieii-  cause  from  that  of  their  brother  Thanes  in  general.  The 
Assize  Grand  Jury,  the  body  which  is  always  understood  when 
tlie  words  Grand  J ury  are  used  without  further  limitation,  does 
not  necessarily  consist  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  any  one  -who  is  not  a Justice  of  the  Peace  finds  his 
place  upon  it.  The  Grand  Jury  is  commonly  formed  of  a certain 
number  of  the  County  Magistrates,  selected  in  the  way  which 
may  be  usual  in  that  particular  county.  To  act  on  the  Grand 
Jury  becomes  practically  part  of  a magistrate’s  business,  just  as 
much  as  to  attend  Sessions  or  to  visit  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  rural  and  the  civic  Grand  Juror  look 
on  the  office  with  quite  different  eyes.  To  the  Londoner  it  is  a 
thing  which  stands  all  by  itself — an  irksome  burden  which  comes 
upon  him  now'  and  then,  which  has  no  reference  to  anything  else, 
and  which  he  probably  discharges  in  concert  with  men  witli 
•whom  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  acting-  on  other  occasions.  To 
the  country  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  attendance  on  the 
Grand  Jury  is  simply  one  part  of  his  magisterial  duty,  discharged 


with  the  same  feelings  as  any  other  part,  and  which  has  the 
special  advantage  of  bringing  him  into  near  fellowship  with  many 
■n'ith  whom,  though  his  colleagues  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  county,  he  does  not  come  into  such  close  contact  every  day. 
In  short,  the  civic  Grand  Jury  is  a solitary  institution,  the  only 
question  about  which  is  a very  simple  one.  Does  it,  or  does  it 
not,  conduce  to  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  such  a degree 
as  to  outweigh  the  manifest  un-willingness  of  London  Grand  Jurors 
to  act?  The  Grand  Jury  in  the  country  cannot  be  disposed  of  so 
summarily ; its  consideration  opens  a much  wider  field  of  argu- 
ment— no  less  a one  in  short  than  the  general  question  of  the 
County  Magistracy  of  the  Kingdom. 

An  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  surely  the  most  amazing 
person  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  that  into  which  he  often  developes 
once  in  his  life — namely,  an  English  High  Sheriff  It  is  no  wonder 
that  both  offices  are  utterly  puzzling  even  to  the  most  intelligent 
foreigners,  as  there  is  certainly  nothing  like  either  of  them  in  any 
other  part  of  the  w'orld.  First  of  all,  nearlj'  everything  that  is  to 
be  done  in  a w’hole  county-  is  entrusted'  to  a-  single  body  of  men. 
The  only  division  of  labour  is  that' some  functions  are  discharged 
by  the  w'hole  body  of  magisti'afes  acting  together,  some  by  com- 
mittees chosen  out  of  their  number; ' some  fry  one  or  two  magis- 
trates acting  singly.  'Still  the  administration  of  allfrut  the  highest 
justice,  ithe  care  Of  the  local  >pUT§e,'‘and  the- mana^ment  of  most  of 
the  public-lo'cal  institUti-onS,- are  allentrustod  to;  the  magistrates  in 
some  foi-ta  or  other.'  Even'  wkpn  * 'anything  is- not  in-  the 
hands  ' * Of  the  magistrates  "'as * friagistrates, ' 'it  vis  i - often  - 1 - in " : the 
hands  either* 'of  Bdai-ds  of 'which  the 'magistrates  are 
membei-s,.or-.  else  'of  ; Commissions'  which  ->aa-e.  chosen'  largely 
oufr  of"the''-^aiiie  class-  from-  which*  thO'^'mao-istrate^'  a're  chosen. 
Generally;  whatever  * is  done'  in  ’ a-' ebunfy,  ' tlie  Justices  of 
the*  Peace  are  the'  doers  ofdt.  ■ And'  the-'tendency  of  recent  legisia- 
tion  hits  been  to  increase  their  powers  and  "duties  rather  than  to 
diminish- them;  'TWe  English  Jiisiaed,  as  -ia  -JiuStic^jis'  a judge;  a 
financier,  an  admi-histrator;  member  ofs'-this  jaina.  ' that  Board; 
m'emher  of  this'  aiid-  that'Committeei;*discharging  ten  or  twenty 
different  functions,**  which  in  most  countribfe  would  be  entrusted  to 
di^inct  Officerstor  bodies -’of  officeTSi;'  i Addi'to  thisl,'''Wh{«t  the 
great  wonder  in  the  e3''esfrf -strangers;  that  he  does  all  tbis  witho-ut 
paj:;.  Add  to' this  again;  tbat'though  he  is  In -form  a iQ-ovpi-nment 
funetibhary, ' appointed  by  the-  Grown  and  liable  to;  be'  removed  by 
the  Cro-vv'n',  lie  isi  in  practice,  the -most  independent  of  men,  -He 
hah  'hothing;  * to ' hope  * - and  mexL  to  * nothing’  to  fear.  ’ ' The  * Grown 
appointed  bim,  but  the  'Crown  has'  no  attractions,  to*  tempt 
Mm  -with;  and  ho  penalties  to  alaim-  him  -with.  'The 'Crown 
cannot  promote  him  in  liiS  'own  line,  nor  Can*  It -visit  him  iwith  any 
punishment  save  remo-val  fixmi  the  Com*mission-^a  puniahment 
most  nnlikely  to  be  now-a-days  resorted  tdy.  except  iU  'cases  of  ex- 
treme misconduct.  Hi.s  officM  ambition;  if  ’ he  has  anj?,  must  he 
confined  to  striving  aftet  ’a  good  i’^eputation  In  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren,  or,  at  most,  to  being  placed, 'by  their  oWa  votesy  at  the 
head  of  their  body.  Add  again  to’ aU  thfe  that  he:  enjoys  no 
privilege,  no  exemption,  nd  means  of' shfeltering  himself  ugder  the 
wings*  of  official'  favour.'  ”'He  inust  obej'  Ithe  law  which  ' he 
administers,  and  he  * is  responsible  for  any  blunder®  ' or  any 
acts*’  of ’Inalversation  of:  which  he  May  bb-gUilty:  in  ’ adminis- 
tering it.  There  Is  probably  iio  onei’ielse  In  tliei  .world 
who  basso  many  and  such  varied  'duties  aa  the  English  Justice, 
and  who  does  them  lall  without  fee  dr  fewai-dj  with  nothing  to 
hope  and  nothing  to  Tear  from  the  powers  that  freo  . 

The  .modeof  * appointment  to  the  office  is,  at-  least’  in  ita  practical 
working,  as  unlike  anything  M’  other  * couiTtrieS'aiS  the  office  itself 
is.  Formally;  the  Justices  are  Cro-wn  officers ; they  act  under  a 
Gommission  from  the  Grmvn,  thO’  inienrhers  of  the  'Commission 
being  appointed  by  the  Lord 'Chancellor.;  Butthe' Lord  Chancellor, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  probably  in  aU  cases  out  of.  Monmouthsbii’e, 
appoints  on  the  recommendation*  of  the:  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Count}'— an  offieei-,  again,  whose  porition  must  be  as  puzzling  to  a 
foreigner  as  that  of . any  of  the  others,  ' No  doubt  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has,  in  many  cases,  a real  power  of  choice.  There  is 
a large  margin  within  which  he  can  make  a real  selection  among 
both  individuals  and  classes.  One  Lord  Lieutenant  appoints  A, 
whom  another  Lord  Lieutenant  would  probably  have  passed  by ; 
hut  in  neither  case  is  he  responsible  to  anything  beyond  a gentle 
criticism  of  his  appointment  or  of  his  failure  to  appoint.  One 
Lord  Lieutenant,  again,  makes  a rule  not  to  appoint  clergymen ; 
another  appoints  them  without  scruple.  But  beyond  this  there  is 
a region  in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  can  hardly  be  said  to  exer- 
cise any  choice  at  all,  where  his  power  is  limited  at  most  to  a 
mere  veto  in  extreme  cases.  There  are  families  in  every  county 
whose  heads  at  least,  and  generally  one  other  of  their  members, 
have  a prescriptive  right  to  a place  in  the  Commission.  The  man 
who  inherits,  or  even  acquires,  a certain  position  in  the  county 
walks  into  his  place  on  tbe  bench  almost  as  naturally 
as  he  walks  into  his  family  mansion.  For  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
pass  him  by,  except  in  some  rare  case  of  manifest  incapacity, 
would  be  felt  as  an  unpardonable  insult. 

In  short,  the  class  who  find  their  way  into  the  Commission  arc 
what  may  be  roughly  called  the  local  aristocracy.  The  word  is 
unpleasant  and  inaccurate,  hut  it  is  hard  to  find  a better.  But  it 
is  an  aristocracy  left  wholly  undefined  by  law,  and  not  strictly 
defined  by  custom.  While  the  right  of  some  people  is  undisputed, 
there  are  other  cases  where  a wide  margin  is  left.  One  man  is 
appointed  as  a matter  of  course ; another  man  is  appointed  or  not, 
according  to  his  own  character  and  the  circumstances  of  his  dis- 
trict. No-w  all  this  is  utterly  unlike  anything  in  any  other 
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country.  Different  times  ami  places  have  vested  authority  in 
inaf^istrates  elected  by  the  people,  in  niag'istrates  nominated  by  the 
Crown  or  its  officers,  in  magistrates  succeeding  by  hereditary  right, 
or  at  least  confined  to  a certain  hereditary  class.  The  monarchic  and 
the  democratic  modes  of  appointment  are  familiar  to  us  in  other 
departments  of  our  constitution,  in  our  public  offices,  and  in  our 
municipal  corporations.  Here  alone  we  have  some  approach  to 
the. aristocratic  system.  It  is  not  the  legal  property  qualification 
which  mahes  the  difference  ; that  qualification  has,  by  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  become  so  low  that  custom  draws  another 
line  within  the  line  drawn  by  law.  The  hereditary  element  does 
practically  come  in  in  the  choice  of  our  rural  dignitaries.  Thus 
far  an  English  county  approaches  to  the  character  of  an  .aristocratic 
republic,  as  an  English  town  approaches  to  the  character  of  ademo- 
ciatic  republic.  But  it  is  an  open  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  into 
which  a new  comer  may  make  his  way,  not  a close  patriciate 
like  Venice  or  Bern.  An  English  magistrate  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but,  unlike  a foreign  oiIici.al,  he  does  not  feel  himself  the 
.servant  of  the  executive  Government,  but  simply  of  the  Law. 
In  manv' cases  his  appointment  is  practically  a matter  of  hereditary 
right,  but  it  is  never  legally  so,  which  m.akes  a great  difference. 
And  he  has  no  voice  in  .admitting  or  excluding  colleagues  whose 
claims  .are  less  obvious,  but  who,  when  once  appointed,  are  his 
official  equals.  He  is  neither  elected  by  the  people  nor  responsible 
to  the  people ; but,  except  in  the  solitary  case  of  the  game-laws, 
he  h.as  no  interests. 'oontraay  to  those  of  the  people.  He  cannot 
.spend  their  money  without  spending,  his  own,  he  cannot  save  his 
own  pocket  without  saving  theirs  also.  The  thing  is  utterly 
anom.alous  on  any  theory,  and  must  be  judged  solely  by  its  prac- 
tical working.  It  . is,  equ.ally  easy  to,  say  th.at  the  .mode,  of 
appointment  of  the  ■Eng'lish  Justice  .unites  all  the  merits,  or  that 
it  unites' all  the  vices,  of  all  other  modes  of  appointment.  In  either 
royal  nomination  or  popular  election  you  expect,  in,  theory, at  least, 
some  so).;tjof-special  q'Ualification  for  the  post.  But  the  quasisheredi- 
tary  system  of  appointment  does  , not  even  profess  to  give  any  such 
guarantee ; it  is  manifest  that  many  a man  finds  his  way  into  the 
Commi-ssion  of  whom  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  is  not 
utterly  disqualified.  But  in  the  case  of  royal  nomination  or  of  popular 
election,  there  ia  a tendency  to  cringe  ei.therto  the  Government  or 
to  tho'  people,  to  seek  for  promotion  Or  for,r&-election,ia  tempta- 
tion from  wliiph  the  Eiaglish  Justice  is  wholly,  exempt. , He : fees 
not  s.atisfy  the  monarchic). theory,  the  democratic  theory,  or  the 
aristocratic  theory,  and  he ) sins  against  , a principle  more,  valuable 
than  any- of  the  three,  that . people’s  money  should  not  be  voted 
nw.av  without  their  own  consent.  He  is,  in  short,  an  anomaly 
whicli  cannot  be  justified  on  any  speculative  principle.  He  must 
he  satisfied  to  stand  or  faU  by  his  practical  working.  The  most  he 
c.an  ask — and  practically  that  is  asking  a great  deal  is  that  he 
may  he,  allowed  to  keep  his  place  till  theorists  have  invented  some- 
thing whicli  they,  arei, sure  will  practically  work-better.,  h 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political 
philosopher,  the  English  County  Magistracy  is  a curious  case  of  a 
mimieipal  Government  which  could  not , stand  alone  if  the  central 
power  were  removed.  It  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a munici- 
ality,  altliongh  an  aiistocratic  and  not  a democratic  municipality, 
ecause  it  acts  freely  within-, the  range  which  the  law  gives 
it,  .and  is  not  a,  mere  portion  of  a;  hureaucr.atie  hierarchy 
acting  .ati  -the  beck  and  call  of  a Government  department.  But 
it  is  a municipality  -which  could  not  stand . alone,  which  could 
never  grow  into -anything- beyond  a municipality.-  The  smaller 
States  ofEurope,  princely  and  republican,  arose  through  the  gradual 
withdr.awal  of  the  Imperi.al  .authority.  The  central  power  died 
.away  .and  left  the  local-  power  - only  in  practical  working.  The 
feud.al  lord  beoame  an  independent  prince,  the  free  city  became  .an 
inclepeiident  commonwe.alth,  the  fk-ee  district  dependent,  on  the 
Emperor  alone  bec.ome  a rural  democracy.  Any  institution,  in 
short,  which  was  -either  purely  hereditary  or  purely  elective  could 
thus  stand  alone.  If  the  royal-power  in  England  were  to  die  away 
like  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  one  can  imagine  cities  becoming 
republics,  .and  great  proprietors  becoming  princes,  hut  the  county, 
as  a county,  must  perish,  or  receive  some  utterly  different  form  of 
government.  The  Town  Council  might  go  on,  the  Manor  Court 
might  go  on,  hut  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  must  come  to  an 
end.  An  institution  which  is  neither  elective  nor  heredit.ary  must 
die  out  when  the  means  of  supplying  fresh  members  is  taken  away. 
This  is  an  obvious  theoretical  truth,  hut,  as  nothing  like  the 
English  Magistracy  existed  in  the  Empire,  and  as  England  is  not 
likely  to  split  up  like  Germany,  it  is  a truth  which  will  probably 
always  remain  theoretical  onl}-. 


PERILS  OF  A PARISIAN  ACCENT. 

VERYBODY  has  noticed  with  what  exaggerated  intenseness 
^ dis.agreeable  subjects  present  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
iiight.  The  s;mallest  tribulations,  grievances,  perplexities,  as  we 
lie  awake  praying  for  dajdight,  seem  to  become  monstrous  and 
gigantic.  Thoughts  of  .an  impudent  servant,  or  of  money  that  has 
to  he  paid,  or  of  an  old  friend  who  has  been  neglected,  suffice  to 
raise  a tumult  of  fury,  dismay,  or  remorse,  which  can  only  be  laid 
by  adamantine  resolutions  of  something  to  be  done  on  the  morrow. 
Of  course,  when  the  morrow  comes,  one  Laughs  at  the  horrors  of 
the  night ; and  the  resolutions  are  left  unexecuted,  to  .aggravate  the 
remorse  nr  anger  of  some  future  occasion.  There  are  many  people 
whose  whole  life  is  a long  succession  of  these  moral  nightmares. 
Persons  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  light  look  at  the  various  objects 
around  them  in  something  lilce  a natural  aspect,  but  their  eccentric 


neighbours  seem  to  regard  eveiy  tran.saction  of  life,  and  all  that 
comes  under  their  notice,  from  flic  morbid  point  of  view  which  i.< 
excusable  in  a man  who  thinks  over  matters  in  the  dark.  People 
of  tliis  kind  are  actually  miserable,  unle.ss  they  are  tormented  by 
at  least  one  awful  ap])rehen.sion  of  terrific  mischief.  To  infonii 
them  of  some  new  and  hon-ible  disorder  whicli  is  stealthily  under- 
mining the  very'  constitution  of  society  is  to  confer  the  liveliesf 
plea.sure  upon  them.  Such  discoveries  furnish  Inusy  employment 
to  what  they  take  for  their  uuderstanding.s,  and  impart  a keen  ex- 
citement to  their  emotions.  Any  report  that  infanticide  is  fearfully 
prevalent,  or  that  mixed  pickles  are  prepared  with  vitriol,  or  that 
the  Pope  is  org.snizing  an  English  liienirchy,  is  a source  of 
exquisite  horror  that  sober  people  cannot  even  pretend  to  ap- 
preciate. They  look  at  a drop  of  water  under  a powerful  micro- 
scope, and  seeing  terrific  comb.ats  between  tigers,  hycenas,  and 
all  the  other  monsters  of  this  tiny  deep,  set  forth  what  they 
have  seen  as  if  it  were  the  natural  aspect  of  water  to 
ordinary  sense.  Morally,  much  the  same  thing  occurs.  They 
first  distort  and  ex.aggerate  what  they  see  by  looking  at  it  with 
imaginations  heated  to  fever  point  by  darkness,  and  then  they 
revile  the  callousness  of  the  rest  of  mankind  because  we  do  not 
share  their  preposterous  alarms. 

A lady  who  evidently  has  a strong  relish  for  these  social  night- 
mares has  written  a letter  to  a d.aily  contemporary  which  is 
intended  to  produce  as  lively  a dread,  in  quiet  and  well-ordered' 
English  homes,  as  the  famous  cry  of  the  “Jesuit  in  the  Family.’’ 
Tlie  supply  of  domestic  terrors  must  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 
We  have  been  w.arned,  in  tbe  same  columns,  that  a Higb-Cburch 
curate  is  the  subtlest  imderminer  of  domestic  morality  and  happi- 
ness. We  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  statement  that  all  our 
mustard  is  turmeric  and  half  our  bre.ad  alum.  • We  have  been 
frightened  out  of  our  wits  by  app.alling  di.agrams  of  the  condition 
of  w.ater  that  has  been  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes.  But  all  these 
are  less  evils  th.an  that  which  “an  English  Woman”  has  just 
revealed  to  the  sympathizing  readers  of  the  Morning  Adveiiiser, 
and  to  which  the  editor  “invites  special  attention.”  Tur- 
meric, alum,  mixed  pickles,  impure  water,  are  indeed,  to 
use  'die  favoru'ite:  language  of  these  people,  vipers  in  the 
bosom  of  the  fanrily,  but  their  bite  is  impotent  compared 
with  that  of  the  newly-discovered  monster,  the  English  governess 
with  Rj  Parisian  accent.r  We  may  take  antidotes  to  mixed  pickles, 
and  by  vigilappe  and  powerful  snubbing  m.ay  prevent  tbe  curate 
from  doing  much  harm,  but  the  secret  influence  of  the  governess 
is  beyond  all  control  or  resistance.  The  writer  has  only  discharged 
her  duty  to  society  iu  expressing  her  very  strong  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  no  doubt  the  refined  minds  and  truly  pious  tempers  of 
the  licensed  victuallers  and  their  beery  patrons,  among  whom  her 
letter  will  be  chiefly  circul.ated,  will  be  duly  horrifiedbythese  “reve- 
lations of  a startling:  nature.”  The  “ English  Woman  ” is,  we  are 
assured)  a lady  of  high  character,  and  “we  trust  that  her  warning 
voice  will  he  listened  to  with  the  attention  to  which  it  i.s 
so  well  entitled.!’  , “All  she  says  may  he  depended  on  as 
strictly  accurate,”  though,  if  this  be  so,  the  meaning  of  strict 
accuracy  must  he  stretched  somewhat  beyond  its  ordinary  extent. 
For  example,  she  tells  us  that  the  English  pupils  in  France 
and  Germany  would  “amount  to  m.any  himdreds,  if  not 
some  thousands.”  One  need  not  be  a fanatical  statistician 
to  feel  considerable  distrust  of  the  .accuracy  of  a person 
who  speaks  ia  this  easy  way,  as  if  hundreds  and  thousands  were 
much  the  same  thing.  There  are  three  or  four  hundred  English 
girls  visited  by  English  clergymen  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  There- 
fore there  are  many  hundreds  in  France,  and,  if  there  are  many 
hundreds,  it  is,  very  likely  there  may  be  some  thousands.  So 
vivacious  a mode  of  dealing  with  figm-es  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing characteristics  of  the  English  Woman’s”  sex,  hut  th.at  a 
journal  which  represents  the  colossal  mind  and  interests  of  Beer 
should  call  especial  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  such  a writer  is  a 
little  curious.  One  result  of  this  extraordinary  inference  from 
many  hundre<.l3  to  some  thousands  is,  that  we  are  hound  to  receive 
with  c.aution  the  writer’s  st.atemeut  as  to  there  being  exactlj'  five 
hundred  English  girls  in  Paris  who  have  gone  over  to  learn  French 
in  return  for  teaching  their  own  langu.age.  And  then  comes 
the  app.alling  fact  that  “ one-eighth  of  the  women  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  are  English  teachers.”  One  demands  the  au- 
thority, and  the  reply  is  that  the  police  say  so.  But  where,  or  to 
whom,  have  the  police  said  this  ? Certainly  not  in  any  official 
report.  Probably  the  police  to  whom  the  writer  appeals  are  not 
recognised  guardians  of  order  and  public  morals,  but  that  invisible 
band  of  unofficial  female  police  who  in  all  countries  keep  such 
strict  watch  and  ward  over  the  mor.ality  of  everybody  hut  them- 
selves. It  is  afterwards,  however,  admitted  that  perhaps  this 
large  proportion  of  English  teachers  among  the  improper  ladies  of 
Paris  is  an  exaggeration,  but  the  hare  fact  th.at  the  police  have 
said  so  is  quite  as  material,  we  are  begged  to  believe,  as  if  wh.at 
they  said  had  been  true.  “ These  young  women  have  so  much 
time  on  their  hands,  and  so  little  money  in  their  pockets,  that  the 
results  are  what  might  be  expected.”  The  general  principle  on 
which  this  pleasing  inuendo  rests  is  too  instructive  to  be  neglected. 
Every  young  woman  who  has  time,  and  is  rather  short  of  money, 
m.ay  naturally  be  expected  to  choose  a loose  life  and  the  most 
disgusting  of  professions.  This  singular  assumption  is  the  more 
odd  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument.  Educate  your  girls  at 
home,  we  are  advised,  rather  than  in  a Parisian  school,  because  at 
home  they  will  have  a Letter  chance  of  learning  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples. Y et,  for  all  this,  the  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  “ fresh  from 
the  English  country  home  ” no  sooner  has  a little  spare  time  on  her 
hands,  and  a slight  scarcity  of  money  in  her  purse,  than  she  at  once 
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tiirows  overboard  her  morality  and  religious  principles,  and  joins 
ber  fallen  sisters  in  the  streets  just  to  pass  the  time  and  earn  a 
trifle  of  pocket  money.  Surely  this  does  not  say  much  for  the 
superiority  of  English  education.  Some  exceedingly  disagreeable 
reflections  follow.  These  young  persons  afterwards  return  to 
their  native  laud  and  become  “ educators  of  our  upper  classes.” 
One  of  the  first  questions,  it  appears,  usually  asked  by  a mother  on 
engaging  a governess  is,  “ Have  you  been  to  Paris  ? ” The  candi- 
date who  has  been  taught  French  at  Paris  is  commonly  thought  a 
good  prize.  But  what  has  been  brought  into  the  house  along 
with  the  Parisian  accent  The  licensed  victuallers  must  have 
shuddered  as  one  man  as  they  thought  of  the  answer.  The 
daughters  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  are  learning  an 
accent  which  was  originally  paid  for  at  the  cost  of  the  governess’s 
virtue,  and  acquired  in  the  streets  and  cabinets  pm-ticuliei-s  of  the 
French  capital.  . 

But  this  is  scarcely  the  worst  of  the  ‘^English  Woman’s” 
alarming  picture.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  patrons  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  hate  and  dread  more  than  a deviation  from 
chastity,  it  is  a deviation  from  their  own  forms  of  Protestantism. 
After  describing  the  perils  of  the  boulevard  and  the  caf(5,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  “ dangers  of  another  kind  also  beset 
young  governesses  at  Paris.”  Almost  worse  than  mercenary  im- 
purity is  religious  heterodoxy.  The  following  “ fact  ” is  introduced 
with  profound  solemnity  to  illustrate  these  dangers  : — I saw  a 
few  days  since,”  the  w'riter  tells  us,  “ a letter  from  a well-known 
directrice  in  Paris,  wFo,  to  prove  the  great  care  that  she  takes  of 
young  governesses  who  come  to  study  French  in  her  house,  said 
that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
M.  Cocquerel.”  That  is,  these  young  English  governesses  not  only 
turn  street- walkers  but  go  and  hear  a rationalist  preacher.  Suppose 
somebody  were  to  Vrite  to  a French  newspaper  that  French  gover- 
nesses in  London  are  really  a very  abominable  set  of  }''oung  persons, 
for  they  may  be  met  with  in  immense  numbers,  not  only  in  the  Hay- 
market,  but  actuall}’'  in  places  of  worship  of  questionable  orthodoxy. 
Then,  of  course,  the  grand  peril  remains,  and  if  a girl  escapes  the 
attraction  of  heresy  and  impurity,  she  is  all  the  more  likely  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  How  long  will  English  Pro- 
testants continue  blind  ? The  Protestants  on  the  Continent  know 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  often  have  persuaded  a girl  to  embrace 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  have  engaged  her  to  keep  it  a secret 
from  her  own  family.”  So  that  when  your  daughter  returns  with 
the  Parisian  accent,  even  if  she  goes  to  church  regularly  and 
makes  petticoats  for  Dorcas  Societies,  or  slippers  for  curate, s,  the 
Pope  may  have  given  her  a dispensation  to  conform,  and  she  may  be 
at  heart  a Catholic.  “ A nun  lately  boasted  that  she  had  herself 
converted  forty  English  girls  to  Popery.”  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  something  suspicious  in  the  roundness  of  the  number, 
and,  besides,  a nun  who  had  been  cunning  and  clever  enough  to 
make  so  many  proselytes  would  not  be  very  likely  to  boast  of  her 
achievement  in  circles  where  an  “ English  Woman  ” moves. 
Then  again,  in  the  writer’s  theory,  all  nuns  are  liars.  Why 
should  they  be  believed  only  when  it  is  convenient  to  turn 
their  assertion  against  themselves  ? But  the  “ English 
Woman,”  in  spite  of  her  assumed  air  of  critical  inquiry,  is 
amazingly  credulous  on  occasion.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  a story 
that  one  of  the  English  girls  at  a French  school  “complained 
of  the  Sundays  ‘so  different  from  home,’  and  expressed  her- 
self as  unhappy.”  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  English  school 
in  which  a girl  cannot  be  found  to  express  herself  as  unhappy  to 
a prying  visitor  with  a sympatliy  determined  on  finding  an  object. 
Yet  this  is  “a  startling  revelation,”  to  which  our  special  attention 
is  invited.  And  as  for  the  Sunday  in  most  English  private  schools, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a departure  from  such  days  of  dulness 
and  despair  could  be  otherwise  than  heartily  welcome  to  English 
boys  and  girls.  However,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  of  this 
tremendous  wail  is,  that  parents  should  send  their  girls  to  Pro- 
testant schools,  where  they  receive  “ a first-rate  education,  along 
with  Christian  watchfulness  and  sound  religious  instruction.” 
Luckily,  English  people  have  acquired  a very  wholesome  distaste 
for  establishments  where  “ Christian  watchfulness  ” is  set  down, 
among  the  accomplishments  of  the . place,  along  with  em- 
broidery and  the  use  of  the  globes.  We  do  not  want  to  have  what 
ought  to  be  an  invisible  and  unostentatious  influence  turned  into 
an  item  of  a school  prospectus.  When  the  lady  advertised  in  the 
Times  for  a trifling  loan,  “her  only  security  being  a spotless 
reputation  and  a rosewood  piano,”  the  lender  probably  trusted 
more  to  the  piano  than  to  the  rather  airy  collateral  security. 
He  would  not  think  his  money  any  safer  for  the  alleged  spot- 
lessness of  the  borrower’s  reputation,  and  people  of  sense  will 
not  think  that  professions  of  religious  watchfulness  are  any 
guarantee  for  the  healthy  growth  of  their  daughters’  morality 
or  devoutness.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this.  If 
the  “ English  Woman”  enjoys  her  nightmare,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  awake  her ; but  her  letter,  so  solemnly  introduced,  is  too 
good  an  illustration  to  be  missed  of  the  way  in  which  people 
get  hold  of  two  or  three  utterly  insignificant  facts,  and  in  the 
mental  darkness  mistake  them  for  “ gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimaeras 
dire.” 


THE  FAPvNESE  ANTIQUES. 

WE  doubt  whether  there  is  any  article  of  the  purchaseable 
kind  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  affix  any  measure  of 
price  than  to  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  So  rarely  do  thej^  now 
occur  for  sale,  so  limited  and  yet  so  powerful  are  the  competitors. 


and,  above  all,  so  singularly  artificial  is  the  value  which  they  hold, 

. that  Mr.  Mill  himself,  although  we  know  of  no  one  more  likely  to 
give  good  reasons  for  rating  them  high,  might  be  puzzled  to  assign 
an  estimate.  The  fancy  of  the  buyer,  and  the  fear  of  the  owner  to 
lose  all  by  asking  too  much,  have  been  probably  the  main  elements 
in  those  bargains  which,  more  often  during  the  eighteenth  century 
than  the  nineteenth,  were  concluded  between  the  Italian  owner 
and  the  English  nobleman ; and  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  idle  to 
try  to  decide  whether  the  treasures  of  Wilton  or  Ince  Blundell, 
Lansdowne  House  or  Woburn,  were  acquired  too  dearly.  At  that 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  although  the  taste  of  men  of  wealth 
was,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  much  more  refined,  especially 
in  regard  to  sculpture,  than  it  is  now,  yet  some  great  elements 
which  may  assist  us  in  judging  ancient  art  did  not  exist.  Our 
appreciation  of  Greek  and  Roman  work  has  been  quickened  by 
the  modern  study  of  mediseval,  especially  of  the  early  Italian, 
sculpture.  It  has  been  much  more  aided  by  the  discovery,  or  the 
importation  into  Western  Europe,  of  actual  productions  of  the  best 
Grecian  age.  The  far  closer  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  the  history  of  Greece  herself  which  is  open  to  us  all  is 
another  advantage.  Scholarship — and  it  is  no  contemptible  poidion 
of  its  functions  — here  enters  into  taste.  Taste,  indeed,  as  we 
have  often  endeavoured  to  show,  rests  primarily  and  essentially 
upon  sheer  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  sculpture,  this  will  of 
course  be  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  properties  of  bronze  and  marble.  Hence  it 
is  not  impossible  to  comprehend  Phidias  or  Polykleitus  without 
appreciating  the  Iliad  or  the  Antigone.  But  it  is  unquestionable 
that,  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  being  present,  the  ancient 
poetry  will  be  the  best  interpreter  of  the  ancient  art.  In  the  three 
points  here  noticed  we  have  a decided  position  of  superiority  over 
even  the  best-informed  and  most  sensitive  judges  of  the  last 
century.  And  we  maybe  hence  enabled  to  assign  a more  accurate 
value  to  the  “ antique,”  both  in  its  merit  as  art  and  its  import- 
ance as  a relic  of  antiquity.  Hence,  also,  though  this  is  a 
far  lesser  matter,  we  may  make  some  approach  to  a rational 
valuation  of  such  a collection  as  that  just  added  to  the  Museum. 
The  rarity  of  the  articles  and  the  purchasing-power  of  the  buyers 
remain  as  two  of  the  factors  in  the  price.  We  have  to  ask  if  the 
importance  of  the  Farnese  figures,  either  as  works  of  high  art,  or 
as  illustrating  the  history  of  sculpture,  justifies  the  congratulations 
which  one  or  two  journals  have  ventured  to  offer  the  country  on 
obtaining  them  for  4,000/. 

There  is  a short  but  careful  notice  of  our  new  acquisitions  in  the 
elaborate  guide-book  to  Rome,  prep.ared,  we  believe,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  historian  Niebuhr.  It  is  stated  by  Professor 
Gerhard,  to  whom  this  portion  of  the  book  is  due,  that  the 
Farnese  collection  came  from  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla.  Gerhard’s 
list  enumerates  nine  statues  and  some  fragments.  We  are  sorry 
to  find  that  two  of  the  items — a large  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic 
representations  on  the  four  sides,  in  high  relief,  and  “the  fragment 
of  a relief,  representing  an  Amazon  fight,  in  a beautiful  Greek 
style  ” — do  not  appear  among'  our  acquisitions.  The  Museum  is 
very  poor  in  specimens  of  the  Roinan  sarcophagi,  which  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  their  works ; and  the 
“ beautiful  Greek  style,”  if  we  may  trust  Gerhard  on  the 
point,  would  have  given  the  collection  an  attraction  which 
it  now  wants.  If  the  taste  of  modern  Italy  were  more 
intelligent  and  informed  than  it  is,  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  best  thing  in  the  gallery,  in  point  of  art, 
had  been  retained.  To  pass  on,  however,  to  those  which  Mr. 
Story’s  friendly  and  disinterested  exertions  have  procured  for 
us.  Three  or  four  belong  to  the  mythological  sphere  of 
ancient  sculpture.  A group  “ defaced  by  recent  renovatidn  ” 
(“  entire  renewal  ” might,  perhaps,  be  the  truer  interpreta- 
tion) is  conjectured  to  represent  Hermes  and  Herse.  Another 
group,  a satyr  holding  an  infant  in  a fawn-skin,  and  raising 
his  left  arm  with  a long  staff’  above  his  head  (the  left 
arm,  with  the  statf,  being  modern,  and  other  portions  mended), 
although  tolerably  effective  as  a piece  of  ornamentalism,  cannot 
be  placed  high  as  a work  of  art.  The  forms  are  here  unpleasantly 
exaggerated.  We  seem  to  see  the  well-known  rule  by  which 
the  artists  of  Greece  .modelled  the  figure  in  accordance  with 
what  religious  and  poetic  feeling  assigned  as  the  character  of 
the  deity  represented,  caricatured  by  some  unskilful  Roman  hand, 
whose  anatomical  knowledge  was  unable  to  give  propriety  to  the 
elongated  limbs  of  the  satju’.  The  child  is  even  more  rude  ; one 
might  call  it  “ primitive  ” if  the  overloaded  ornaments  which 
support  the  figures  did  not  betray  a late  and  tasteless  era. 

This  group  may  lead  to  a conjecture  which,  on  several  accoimts, 
we  should  think  rational  — namely,  that,  in  furnishing  his  vast 
and  hastily-constructed  baths,  Caracalla  would  not  compliment 
them  with  sculpture  of  a fine  quality,  but  may  more  natm-ally 
have  had  recourse  to  what  one  might  call  the  “New  Road”  of 
Rome,  to  supply  the  marble  population  of  the  Thermte.  Such 
groups  would  probably  consist  of  copies,  more  or  less  tolerable, 
from  popular  originals,  with  here  and  there  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  or  other  celelorities  of  the  day.  The  collection  before 
us,  at  any  rate,  supports  such  a theory.  A finely-posed  figure 
of  Apollo  has  the  air  of  reproducing  the  motive,  if  not  the 
exact  type,  furnished  by  some  skilful  hand  in  the  days  — long 
since  passed  at  the  date  of  Caracalla  — when  sculpture  was 
sculpture.  So  much  of  this  figure  is,  however,  supposititious, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  point  out  these  general  charac- 
teristics. “ The  left  leg  and  both  arms  are  new,”  says  Gerhard. 
They  are,  indeed,  obviously  in  the  wretched  style  of  Italian  statue- 
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restorers,  and  to  these  the  appearance  both  of  the  marble  and  of 
the  work  compels  us  to  add  the  head.  If  not  modern,  it  is  so 
smooth,  ill-modelled,  and  weak  in  expression  that  we  conclude  the 
restorer’s  hand  has  ruined  it.  This  statue  has  received  niuch 
additional  injury  from  the  cai'eless  use  of  iron  to  reunite  the  liinb.s. 

A figure  which,  after  bearing  the  name  of  Antinous  at  the  time 
when  it  was  not  known  how  small  a portion  of  antique  sculpture 
was  due  to  Eoman  inspiration,  and  then  of  Meleager,  was  finally 
identified  by  Visconti  with  Hermes,  appears  to  be  regarded  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  as  the  gem  of  their  collection.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  find  any  reason  for  connecting  it  with  Polykleitvis, 
or  the  other  famous  names  of  Greece ; but  the  uncommon  grace, 
ease,  and  dignity  of  the  attitude  afford  a fair  warrant  that  we  have 
here  a reproduction  of  some  famous  original.  The  numerous 
repetitions  of  this  figure  (one  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  and  one  at  Lansdowne  House,  are  the  most  celebrated) 
serve  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Our  specimen,  although  imfor- 
tunately  damaged  in  transit,  compared  with  the  usual  lot  of  the 
antique,  is  well  preserved.  When  it  has  been  duly  adjusted  on 
its  pedestal,  the  view  on  entering  the  gallery  which  it  closes  will 
display,  even  to  uneducated  spectators,  something  of  what  Mr._  M. 
Arnold  terms  the  “ noble  style.”  People  read  in  a statue,  as  in  a 
landscape,  not  only  what  they  find,  but  what  they  bring  there ; 
and  thus,  if  we  add  that  the  quality  which  our  “ Hermes  Enag'o- 
uius”  appears  most  to  present  is  grace  balanced  by  strength,  we  woidd 
not  wish  to  define  this  as  the  only  characteristic  that  it  embodies. 
V.’hen  we  see  the  figure  thus,  it  seems  worthy  of  one  of  those 
shadowy,  though  immortal,  names  which  we  would  gladly  bestow 
on  it.  It  has  something  of  Polykleitus  or  Praxiteles.  A nearer 
approach  brings  the  statue  within  that  class  to  which  we  have 
■\’ontured  to  assign  the  Farnese  collection.  It  is  only  a copy — a 
copy,  we  must  think,  removed  at  an  immense  distance  from  its 
great  Hellenic  original.  The  surfaces  are  empty,  and  feebly 
niodelled ; the  treatment  of  the  knees  and  bust  will  serve  as  easy 
proofs.  Hence  also  the  outlines — witness  the  curve  where  the 
right  thigh  joins  the  trunk — are  poor  and  incorrect.  The 
original  portion  of  the  drapery,  though  bold  and  intelligent 
when  compared  with  the  wretched  modern-Italian  addition  below 
the  left  hand,  is  rude ; the  eyes  are  irregular ; the  hair  is  wanting 
in  flow  and  softness.  Compare  the  “Hermes” in  these  points 
with  the  “Aphrodite”  and  the  “Discobolos”  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  difference  between  a good  repetition  and  an  inferior  one  will 
be  felt  at  once.  We  cannot  fancy  this  to  be  much  nearer  the 
original  than  a shilling  colomed  lithogxaph  is  to  Raffaelle’s 
“ San  Sisto.”  And  yet  (as  with  such  a lithograph)  so  marvellous 
is  Hellenic  art  that  even  its  copy  at  tenth-hand  arrests  and 
delights  us. 

We  have  left  ourselves  too  brief  a space  for  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  Although  rather  rudely  worked,  and  more  rudely 
treated  by  its  Roman  owners,  the  “Athlete  ” binding  his  brows 
has  a grander  style  about  it  than  the  “ Hermes.”  This  little 
muscular  Heathen  appears  to  be  executed  in  a Greek  marble, 
and  may  be  conjecturally  accepted  as  a specimen  of  the  monu- 
ments dedicated  to  successful  agonistcB;  although  we  can  find 
little  about  it  to  justify  the,  confident  assumption  of  the 
Museum  authorities  in  regarding  it  as  a repetition  of  the 
famous  “Diadumenos”  by  Polykleitus.  The  representation  of 
an  athlete  crowning  himself  was  likely  to  be  an  extremely 
common  motive  amongst  Greek  sculptors,  A similar  type  ocem’s 
on  a monument  in  the  Vatican  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
a person  who  happened  to  bear  the  name  Diadumenos  ; and 
although  we  have  here  a vigorous  and  well-proportioned  figure, 
yet  the  comparison  with  such  works  as  the  “Discobolos  ” or  the 
“ Pugilist  ” of  the  Louvre,  or  the  authentic  originals  of  the  Elgin 
room,  will  leave  no  place  for  the  new  “ Diadumenos”  amongst  the 
really  fine  specimens  of  BLellenic  art.  It  is  also  on  an  unfortunate 
scale  ; less  than  common  life,  yet  too  large  for  a statuette.  The 
mutilated  figure  of  a man  (also  apparently  in  Greek  niarble)  is  in 
a grander  manner  than  anything  we  hav'e  hitherto  noticed.  We 
can  find  no  identification  of  the  person  represented.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  the  barbarous  method  in  which  the  Imperial  Adminis- 
tration ransacked  Greece  for  statues,  and  then  put  them  up  at 
random  in  the  spirit  of  upholsterers  fitting  up  a new  house  with 
old  oak  carving,  should  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  assign  even 
a conjectural  name  to  many  of  the  portrait  works  discovered  at 
Rome. 

We  have  indicated  our  opinion  that  the  Farnese  collection  con- 
tains very  little  that  adds  to  the  Museunr  from  the  side  of  art.  We 
cannot  even  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
British  delight  of  having  achieved  a good  bargain  on  obtaining  it 
for  only  4,000^.  It)  as  one  of  the  newspapers  observed,  the  statues 
above  noticed  deserve  to  be  placed  “near  the  Elgin  Marbles,”  this 
can  only  be  by  way  of  contrast.  One  group,  however,  remains  for 
notice,  which,  though  with  less  claim  to  admiration  as  sculptoe 
than  the  “ Hermes  ” or  the  “ Apollo,”  is  a curious  monument  of 
Roman  taste.  This  represents  a male  figm-e  on  horseback,  and  if, 
with  Gerhard,  we  may  consider  the  head  to  be  that  of  Caligula, 
we  have  probably  here  one  of  the  statues  which  commemorated  the 
Imperial  family  within  the  walls  of  the  Thermae.  The  comparative 
freshness  of  the  work,  which  is  excellently  preserved,  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  on  this  conjecture.  It  has  all  the  look  of  an  Emperor 
done  to  order  by  one  of  the  bad  manufacturing  court-sculptors  who, 
no  doubt,  filled  Rome  with  their  jobs  after  a fashion  with  which 
England  is  not  altogether  unacquainted.  It  has  the  true  cheap- 
and-slovenly  Memorial  twang ; it  might  have  come  from  half  a 
dozen  familiar  English  studios  ; it  seems  already  “ native  to  the 


element  ” of  London.  The  head  has,  indeed,  rather  more  cha- 
racter  than  our  own  contomporaiies  generally  give ; but  the 
modelling  of  the  naked  parts,  the  forma  of  the  animal,  and  the 
tame  unmeaning  drapery,  all  betray  the  hand  of  the  hasty  manu- 
facturer. No  Greek  artist  would  have  selected  so  unmanageable  a 
material  as  marble  for  a group  of  this  nature.  Compare  the  head 
and  neck  of  this  horse,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider,  whose  knees 
show  no  sign  of  gi’ip  or  tension,  with  the  Athenian  cavaliers  in  the 
Parthenon  relief  This  group  is  a great  curiosity  in  ite  way ; it 
illustrates  how,  in  all  ages,  similar  causes  produce  similar  conse- 
quences. Like  the  coarse  figure  of  Mausolus,  from  thellalicamassian 
monument  (of  which  the  cast,  by  a truly  British  ingenuity  of 
arrangement,  may  be  seen  planted  in  the  Elgin  room,  where  it 
looks  like  a ploughman  at  court,  whilst  the  original  is  stowed  away 
out  of  view),  it  warns  us  that  good  art  is  never  to  be  had  to 
order ; that  true  genius  will  not  labour  except  for  those  who 
take  the  pains  to  understand,  and  have  the  heart  to  enjoy,  it; 
that  commonplace  work  will  always  be  the  portion  of  uncultivated 
or  jobbing  patronage.  But  why  are  warnings,  like  examples, 
never  appreciated  until  they  are  unavailing 


THE  RACING  SEASON  OF  1864. 

The  proper  racing  season  of  1 864  began  at  Northampton  on 
the  29th  of”  March,  and  finished  with  the  last  race  of  the 
Houghton  Meeting  at  Newmarket  on  the  29th  of  October.  Seven 
months  of  incessant  activity  are  surely  enough  both  for  horse  and 
man,  but  there  is  so  strong  an  inclination  shown  to  begin  earlier 
and  close  later  every  year  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  before  long, 
there  will  be  racing  of  some  sort  or  other  on  every  day  on  which 
the  ground  is  not  hard-bound  with  frost.  It  was  imputed  to  the 
“ illegitimate  ” meetings  of  last  month  that  gambling  was  the  only 
pui’pose  for  which  they  were  held,  and  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
some  strong  pecuniary  inducement  to  carry  people  down  a couple 
of  hundred  miles  or  so  to  attend  races  in  late  autumn  or  early 
spring.  There  are,  however,  so  many  horses  now  bred  for  racing 
that  without  a considerable  extension  of  the  season  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  them  all  a chance.  But,  looking  at  racing  as  an 
amusement,  six  months  of  it  is  surely  quite  enough  ; and  meetings 
which  are  liable  to  be  intemipted  in  Mai’ch  by  snow,  or  in  October 
by  fog  and  failure  of  daylight,  may  well  be  left  to  those  whose 
professional  engagements  compel  themi  to  be  present  at  them.  In 
wintry  weather,  the  only  portion  of  racing  business  which  is  at  all 
alluring  is  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  turn  over  the  printed  records  of 
the  past  season,  or  compare  the  pretensions  to  public  confidence 
of  the  expected  performers  in  the  season  which  is  to  come. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  legitimate  season  was  marked  by  a 
contest  of  no  common  interest  for  the  Northamptonshire  Stakes. 
The  victory  of  a four-year-old.  Dollar,  son  of  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man and  Payment,  being  that  of  a good  French  horse  of  good 
English  parentage,  was  received  with  satisfaction  both  in  France 
and  England.  The  favourite  for  this  race  was  a three-year-old. 
Lord  Zetland,  who  had  been  very  highly  tried,  and  in  whom  his 
party  felt  extreme  confidence.  If  Lord  Zetland  was  anywhere 
near  as  good  as  had  been  represented,  it  was  a great  exploit  of 
Dollar  to  give  him  2 st.  for  the  year,  and  beat  him  by  five  lengths, 
while  such  well-known  performers  as  Fairwater  and  Wingrave 
could  not  come  anywhere  near  the  winner.  The  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting,  held  in  the  week  after  Northampton,  comprised,  as 
usual,  two  great  handicaps,  in  one  of  which  The  Major,  a three- 
year-old  engaged  in  the  Derby,  ran  a dead-heat  for  second  place, 
causing  a transient  belief  that  he  might  be  worth  backing  for  the 
great  contest  of  the  year.  The  first  appearance  of  Gardevisure, 
who  won  a two-year-old  stakes  at  this  meeting,  would  deserve 
notice,  but  it  will  be  better  to  reserve  the.  two-year-old  racing  of 
the  year  for  separate  consideration.  The  Craven  Meeting,  which 
is  the  first  of  the  season  at  Newmarket,  was  held  the  week 
after  Epsom.  This  meeting  saw  the  last  of  Asteroid, 
one  of  the  very  best  horses  of  modern  times,  who  started 
for  a handicap  with  9 st.  6 lb.  on  his  back,  but  foimd  the 
task  imposed  too  great  for  him.  Asteroid  will  begin  his  career  at 
the  stud  with  a brilliant  reputation,  and  with  good  fortune  he  is 
likely  to  become  as  famous  as  a sire  as  the  winner  of  the  Cliester 
Cup  under  the  top  weight  deserves  to  be.  The  same  meeting 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  for  the  season  of  Lord  Clifden, 
wimier  of  the  St.  Leger  and  second  for  the  Derby  in  the  year 
before ; and  a most  ignominious  fii’st  appearance  he  was  doomed  to 
make,  being  beaten  ten  lengths  over  a two-mile  coiuse  by  Rapid 
Rhone  of  his  own  year,  who  thus  opened  for  Lord  Glasgow’s 
stable  a season  marked  by  great  triumphs  and  stiU  greater  disap- 
pointments. Lord  Clifden’s  failure  as  a fom’-year-old  has  been  so 
complete  as  almost  to  suggest  a doubt  whether  there  was  not 
some  mistake  about  his  three-year-old  form;  but  if  ever  there 
was  a genuine  piece  of  running  it  was  that  by  which  Lord  Clifden 
won  the  St.  Leger  in  1863.  After  a fortnight’s  interval,  occupied 
by  small  meetings,  came  the  First  Spring  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
in  which  are  held  the  first  great  three-year-old  contests  of  the 
season — namely,  the  races  for  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  One 
Thousand  Guineas.  Neither  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand,  nor 
the  betting  which  took  place  upon  it,  are  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. Taking  the  public  running  of  the  previous  year-,  there 
had  been  no  two-year-old  out  that  could  come  near  Fille  de  I'Air, 
and  accordingly  the  French  filly  was  made,  and  remained  for 
months,  first  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand,  which,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  impossible  she  could  lose.  At  starting,  little 
more  than  2 to  i could  be  obtained  against  Fille  de  TAir. 
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■whose  principal  opponents  were  General  Peel,  who  had  never  run 
hetbre  except  in  an  inconsiderable  match,  and  Paris  and  Historian, 
who,  after  the  famous  French  filly,  were  among  the  best  two- 
year-old  form  of  1863.  Fille  de  I’Air  was  one  of  the  first  beaten 
in  the  Two  Thousand  j but  if  this  had  been  one  of  her  best  days, 
instead  of  her  very  worst,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  would 
Jiave  beaten  General  Peel,  to  whom  would  have  thus  fallen  the  rare, 
and  not  altogether  enviable,  lot  of  running  second  for  all  three  of  the 
principal  three-year-old  races.  However,  on  this  occasion  fortune 
showed  to  Lord  Glasgow  some  of  the  favour  he  has  so  well  de- 
•served.  The  French  competition  being  out  of  the  way,  the  magni- 
ficent General  Peel  was  able  to  win  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
handsomely,  amid  the  hearty  applause  which  always  greets  a 
triumph  of  his  ownei-’s  colours.  Comparing  General  Peel  with 
all  the  public  horses  engaged  in  the  approachmg  Derby,  it  seemed 
that  he  well  deserved  the  promotion  which  he  immediately  re- 
ceived to  the  place  of  first  favourite  for  the  great  race.  The  One 
Thousand  Guineas  was  a double  triumph  for  a sportsman  as 
popular  as  Lord  Glasgow,  and  more  fortunate — namely,  Baron 
Rothschild,  whose  fillies.  Tomato  and  Breeze,  ran  first  and  second 
for  this  race,  for  which  Fille  de  I’Air  had  not  been  entered.  French 
writers  are  boasting,  as  well  they  may,  that  their  country  has 
produced  the  best  filly  that  ran  either  in  France  or  England  in 
1864;  and  English  writers,  while  applauding  the  transeendant 
merit  of  Fille  de  I’Air,  remember  with  special  satisfaction  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Faugh-a-Ballagh  and  Pauline. 

The  victory  of  Flash-in- the-Pan,  an  aged  horse  carrying  6 st.  41b. 
for  the  Chester  Cup,  was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  extreme 
enthusiasm  when  it  was  won,  and  may  certainly  be  regarded  with 
equanimity  after  nearly  eight  months’  interval.  It  proved,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  winning  horse  belonged  to  people  who  knew  how 
to  manage  him.  The  performance  of  the  second  horse.  Little 
Stag,  for  the  Chester  Cup  was,  however,  memorable  for  a three- 
year-old  who  could  get  into  that  place  under  6 st.  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  make  a noise  afterwards,  even  if  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  entered  for  the. Derby.  Little  Stag’s  performance 
at  Chester  was,  indeed,  so  good  that  it  was  considered  that 
any  horse  that  could  give  him  a pound  or  two  would  have  the 
Derby  pretty  safe,  and  accordingly  Lord  St.  Vincent,  whose  hopes  ' 
of  winning  the  Derby  with  Forager  were  then  high,  bought  him  ^ 
for  a large  price  as  a trial  horse.  Little  Stag,  has  run  a great  deal 
since  Chester,  and  has  shown  himself  a remarkably  game  animal, 
but  it  is  probable  that  his  first  performance  caused  him  to  be  over- 
rated. If,  indeed,  all  the  three-year-olds  of  this  year  that  have 
been  at  one  time  and  another  talked  about  had  been  as  good  as  has 
been  represented,  the  year  would  have  been  remarkable  for  such  a 
display  of  equine  perfection  as  was  never  known  before.  There 
were  Blair  Athol  and  Fille  de  I’Air ; there  was  Genera,!  Peel,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  his  form  was  good  enough  to  win  five 
Derbies  out  of  six  ; there  was  Cambuscan,  who  proved  himself  as 
good  as  General  Peel,  and  Ely,  who  at  one  time  could  beat  Cani- 
buscan;  there  'w^as  Scottish  Chief,  who  beat  old  and  young  forfhe 
Ascot  Cup,  and  Miner,  to  whom  Blair  Athol  could  not  give  7 lbs. 
at  York.  Besides  these  names,  which  have  been  in,  everybody’s 
mouth,  there  were  at  least  a dozen  others  in  connexion  with  each 
of  -which  it  has  been  said,  after  some  unusually  creditable  perform- 
ance, that  it  was  a pity  that  the  bearer  of  it  had  not  been  entered 
for  the  Derby.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  day  of  the  season 
which  confers,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  highest  honours  of  the  Turf. 
Between  Chester  and  Epsom  meetings  the  sporting  world  betakes 
itself  to  Bath,  where  the  racing  is  usually  good  in  itself,  and  is 
watched  with  intense  interest  for  the  sake  of  any  glimnier  of  light 
it  may  throw  upon  the  Derby.  But  neither  in  going  to,  stajdng  at, 
nor  returning  from  Bath  races  was  anythmg  either  seen  or  heard 
that  had  much  influence  upon  the  market  position  of  the  favourites. 
The  Bath  meeting  is  principally  memorable  for  the  utter  dearth 
of  liquors  of  every  kind  which  prevailed  at  the  scene  of  action, 
and  which  caused,  in  particularly  dry  and  diisty  weather,  a thirst 
so  intense  that  the  champagne  at  13  s.  per  dozen,  wholesale  price, 
of  vfhich  we  heard  in  a recent  trial,  would  have  been  worth  any 
money  could  it  have  been  brought  to  the  top  of  Lansdown  during 
the  races. 

Looking  by  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  at  the  operations 
of  the  Turf  market  previously  to  the  Derby,  it  niay  be  admitted 
that  the  partisans  of  several  leading'  favourites  had  good  grounds 
to  justify  their  confidence.  The  report  of  Cambuscan’s  trial, 
irpon  which  his  supporters  built  their  hopes,  became  credible 
after  he  had  been  seen  to  run  General  Peel  to  a head  in  the 
St.  Leger,  and  to  beat  him  aftei'wards  in  the  match  at  New- 
market, when  the  General  gave  his  antagonist  2 lbs.  Then, 
again,  after  Scottish  Chief  had  won  the  Cup,  as  well  as  another 
race  on  the  same  day,  at  Ascot,  it  was  easy  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Merry’s  trainer  came  to  inform  his  friends  that  the  best 
Derby  colt  he  had  ever  trained  would  run  in  1864.  There 
was  indeed  one  name  prominent  in  the  betting-lists — namely, 
Birchbroom,  which  belonged  to  a horse  whose  claims  to  the  place 
he  held  were  better  understood  by  the  stable  in  which  he  was 
trained  than  by  the  outside  public.  General  Peel  had  his  good 
looks  and  his  victory  in  the  Two  Thousand  to  keep  him  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  Blair  Athol  had  an  immense  private  reputation, 
but  he  had  never  been  three  miles  from  home  in  his  life,  and  there 
•vere  doubts,  either  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  his  condition,  and  as 
to  the  intentions  of  his  owner.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to  Blair  Athol’s  starting, 
those  who  calculated  that  the  owner  of  so  good  a horse 
could  not  find  anything  so  advantageous  as  running  him  for 


the  Derby  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
judicious  disreo'ard  of  doubts  which  influenced  more  mistrustful 
speculators.  It  is  probable  that  the  desire  to  win'  a Derby 
would  be  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who 
owned  such  a horse  as  Blair  Athol  must  have  been  known  to  be, 
and  betting  or  any  other  kind  of  speculation  is  likely  to  be  most 
successfully  conducted  when  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
the  conduct  of  men  will  be  governed  by  ordinary  motives.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  “ stood  ” Blair  Athol  in  spite  of  adverse  rumours 
were  rewarded  for  their  confidence  when  they  saw  the  well- 
known  figure  of  Caller  Ou  leading  in  his  canter  a chesnut  horse 
with  a white  face  and  by  her  presence  sustaining  the  confidence  of 
this  young  one  from  the  country,  amid  the  roars  of  the  vast  crowd 
which  London  had  poured  forth  upon  Epsom  Do'wns.  After 
seeing  the  St.  Leger,  one  can  believe  that  Blair  Athol  won  the 
Derby  ea.sily,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  general  Peel,  whose 
admirers  alleged  that  he  had  not  had  justice  done  to  him,  never 
ran  again  so  well  as  he  did  at  Epsom.  Both  the  training  and 
riding  of  General  Peel  for  the  Derby  seem  to  have  been  judicious, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  only  mistake  made  with  reference  to 
him  was  afterwards,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  post  for  the 
St.  Leger  rather  lighter  than  he,  ran  at  Epsom.  It  certainly 
was  a good  performance  of  General  Peel  to  .beat  Scottish  Chief 
completely  for  second  place,  and  to  leave  Ely  and  Cambuscan  still 
further  in  the  rear ; and,  those  who  witnessed  the  Derby  of  1864 
may  say  that  they  saw  not  only  one,  but  half-a-dozen  remarkably 
good  horses  run  for  it.  The  proceedings  on  the  Oaks  d.iy  were 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  tlie  Derby,  for,  it  was  known  that  Fille 
de  I’Air  would  start,  and  nothing  but  a peculiarly  strong  relia.nce 
on  the  uiicertainty  of  all  races  could  induce  any  one  to  lay  odds 
against  her.  She  easily  beat  Bai'on,  Rothschild’s  pair,  who  had 
run  into  the  two  first  places  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  nothing 
else  came  near  enough  to  make,  a race  with  her,  The  hooting  of 
Fille  de  I’Air  and  her  jockey  after  this  victory,  were  not  unnaturally 
misunderstood  in  France,  although  some  pains  were  taken  by 
English  -wi'iters  to  explain,  what  it  was  that  caused  the  displea^sure 
of  the  Epsom  cro.wd.  Perhaps,  after  the  hearty  applause  bestowed 
on  Dollar  at  Northampton  and  again  at 'Goodwood,,  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  the  prizes,  pf  English  race-conrses 
are  open  ungriidgingly  to  foreign  horses  ,who  are  good  enough  to 
win  them.  Without  reviving  unpleasant  matters,  it  may  suflice  to 
say  that  the.  complaint  of  , the  British  public,, against  Fille  de,  I’^Hr 
was,  not  that  she  did  win  the,  Oaks,  but  thkf.she  did  not  win  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas.  Wp  ought  not  to  mart  from . Ilpsom 
without,  noticing  the,  splendid  ntyle  in  which  Fairwater  galloped 
awa}^  from  Blarney  .and  another  three-year-old  in  the  Craven 
Shikes.  As  Fairwater  is  now  seven  ycaa’p  old,  it  is  probable'  that 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  a mare  'S^bo  deserves  a place  in  the  same 
gallery  of  celebrities  as  Asteroid.  ,,  , , 

,u  w ,kI  j'  , 

THE  EOT AL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  ' 

IN  May  last,  we  offered  some,  observations,  ;On  ,.the  propriety 
and  tispfulness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposed  grant  of  360?. 
j to  the  Royal  Academy  pf  .Music,  * On  thph;.9Cpasiop  we  fpok 
i rather  general,  ground,  endgnyom-ing  to  urge,',spme  gf  the' reasons 
I which  justly  entitle  music  4^  an  art  to  pubnc  ..support,  'andf.pt  the 
same  time  briefly  bringing  forward  ihe  consideptipne  which  pointed 
out  the  Royal  Academy  of.Mueic.hr  p’articuhrr  as  ,fhe  most  .tifting 
recipient  qf.  Government  aid,,  We  dischsspi  the  advantages 
which  an  iristitution  of  this 'bifid  i§  capable  of  securing  to  musical 
art;  and  . in  a .slight  .sketch  of  the  constitution  .and  system  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  we  supported  its  claims to' be  considered 
as  doing  real  -work  in  the,  .cause  of  both,  general  and 'Special 
musical  education.  . Late  in  July,  the  grant  was. , passed  by  a 
moderate  majority,  after  a brisk  little  debate,  in  which  feG  of  the 
I members  concerned  seeined  to  know  much  of  the  Subject  finder 
' discussion,  and  which  called  forth,,  ifi  particular^  a'  considerable 
I display  of  ignorance  from  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  the  . chief  opponent 
I of  the  vote.  , , , , , . ^ 

1 The  arguments,  brought  forward  .agfiinst  the  grant,  such  a,t  they 
■ were,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  .ignorant,  .sneers  at  injusic.and 
musical  amateurs  in  general,  and  of  certain  random'  .assertions  as 
to  the  incapacity  and  effeteneps  of  the  Academy  itself  as  far  as  any 
beneficial  effect  upon  musical  art  is  concerned.  The  first  of  these 
positions  is  essentially  that' which,  one  expects  from 'persons 
who  have  no  natural  appreciation  of  the  art  themselves,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  have  not  the  modesty  to  feel  and  to  regret  the 
defect.  A man  is  a curious  ghenonienon  who,  in  the  fabe  of  a 
hundred  facts  and  arguments  which  show  hoM  important  and  how 
universally  acknowledged  as  a desirable,  element  , in  education'  the 
study  of  music  has  become,  can  talk  such  nonsense  as  the,  fol- 
lowing:—“If  any  Government  encouragement,”  said  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  “ were  to  be  given  to  any  particular  science,  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  usefully  given  to  a School  of  Cookery,  as  there  was 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  proverb,  ‘ Providence  sends 
food  and  the  devil  cooks,’  was  more  verified  than  in  England.” 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  thought,  too,  that  “if  they  had  a vote  for 
music,  why  not  for  dancing  ? ” Such  arguments  as  fhbse  really 
require  no  answer  with  any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  think  for  a moment,  or  to  look  round  him  and  see  what  is  the 
status  which  music  happily  now  enjoys  in  England.  But  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Academy  is  itself  unworthy  to  receive  encourage- 
ment and  support  is  a more  formidable  objection.  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  “ challenged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  produce 
any  person  eminent  either  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  whom 
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the  Academy  liiid  lianded  down.  It  was  notliiiig;  but  an  attempt 
on  tlie  part  of  a few  amateurs  to  indulge  tbeir  taste  at  the  e.xpense 
of  the  public.”  This,  if  true,  would  be  doubtless  a most  pertinent 
argument  against  wasting  the  public  money  upon  an  institution 
whi(di  a long  course  of  years  has  prove(,l  to  bo  of  no  practical  value. 
But  bow,  upon  examination,  stand  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ? 
Why,  absolutely  and  completely  at  variance  with  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne’s  statement,  which  he  must  have  made  as  a mere  random 
shot,  not  having  looked  into  the  matter  himself,  and  relying  upon 
a similar  amount  of  ignorance  in  others.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  himself  sufficiently  in  possession  of 
the  facts  which  would  have  enabled  him  upon  the  spot  to  meet 
the  challenge,  and  to  give,  as  he  might  safely  have  done, 
a complete  and  unqualified  denial  to  the  charge  of  notorious 
inefficiency  thus  brought  against  the  Academy. 

So  far,  indeed,  from  its  being  the  case  that  no  eminent  musician 
can  be  numbered  among  the  former  pupils  of  the  Academy,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  musical 
celebrities,  whether  composers  or  performers,  have  received  in- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  institution.  At  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  we  will  give  a few  names,  w'hich  in  the  eyes  of  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  musical  world  will  be  a complete 
answer  to  the  whole  objectlbn.  Professor  W.  Sterndale  Bennett, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  A.  Sullivan,  G.  Lucas,  J.  Hullah,  W.  H.  Holmes, 
Dr.  Wylde,  Dr.  Steggall,  J.  F.  Ba!rnett,  Miss  Banks,  Madame 
Bassano,  MiSs  Birch,  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Dolby,  Madame 
F,  Lablache,  Miss  Kate  Loder,  Miss  Messent,  Miss  Van  Noorden, 
Miss  Palmer,  Madame  Weiss,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  H.  Blagrove, 
E.  Blagrove,  Chipp,  Cheshire,  Grattan  Oooke^  Gusins,  Doyle,  D. 
Godfrey,  F.'  Godfrey;' C'.  Godfrey  (thb  bkndmksters  respectively 
of  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Scotch  ' Fusilier  Guards), 
C.'  Harpeiv  T.  Haijoer,  Howell,  Eichardson  (flutist).  Swift,  ITarolcl 
Thomas,  E.  W.  Thomas,  J.  Thomas  (harp),  Wketzig,  Aylward, 
Pettit,  WatSon— aU  these  flames,  and  inanj^  others  of  considerable 
' reputation,  occur  ifl  the  list  Of  the  old  pupils  of  the  Academy,  and 
will  be  at  once  recognised  by  those  interested  in  music  as  com- 
prising almost  the fliffibrity  Of  English  musicians  who  have  attained 
to  any  celeblgty.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  no 
one  eminent  musician  has  been  trained  by  the  Academy  .P  It 
simply  breaks  down,  and  will  surely' never  be  advaileOd  again  Upon 
future  occasions,  when,  as  We  hope,  the  propriety  of  renewing  a 
■ grant  similar  to  that  Of  last  SOssion  'will  be  discussedf  Mr.'  Bernal 
Osborne  will  probably  have  I'eamt  a lesson  aboflt  making  in- 
cautious statements  as  to  facts  which  he  cannot  have  fairly 
investigated.  We  believe  him  also,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  another  inaccuracy,  in  asserting  that  until  novV  “ not  a sixpence 
of  the  public  money  had  beOn  voted  for  the  Acadhmy.’''  If  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  the  Academy  obtained  a Gharter  in  18305  and  in 
1834,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Musical  Festival  at  Westminster 
Abbey  was  granted  to  it  by  King  William  IV.  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  a private  society,  n piere  collection  of  amateurs ; it  is  not 
an  effete  and  inefficient  institution  which  has  never  produced  any 
pupil  of  repufatiofl;  but,  in  spite  of  struggles  and  pecuniary 
difficulties,  notwithstanding  all  the  internal  draWbaclm  to  success 
to  which  a society  of  mu.sicians  is  proVOrbially  subject,  it  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  a very  niirsery  of  FhgHsh  musicians. 

W&  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  injustice  to  a 
wrongfully-abtlsed  institution  becahse  our  attention  was  directed 
to  the,  present  condition  and  working  of  thb  Academy  by  a concert 
very  recently  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
not  pretended  that,  at  the  present  monieht,  the  Academy 
can  show  afly  unusual  amount  of  talent  or  proficiency  among 
its  pupils,  nor  did  the  arrangement  of  the'  programme  give  in- 
dfcatiohs  of  any  particular  effort  having  been  used  to  make 
it  specially  effective.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
were  absent,  and  enough  of  the  programme  was  entrusted 
to  the  manifestly  less  gifted  students  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  attempt  tO  put  forward  the  best  front  possible  upon  the 
occasion.  We  heard,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  us 
that  the  institution  is  really  doing  good  work  in  the  interests 
of  musical  art,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  education 
which  it  presents  are  of  a valuable  and  practical  kind.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  a performance  which  it 
would  be  unfair  to  criticise  by  the  same  standard  that  would  be 
applied  to  artists  actually  before  the  public.  Nor,  it  must  be 
recollected,  are  the  majority  of  the  pupils  intended  for  concert 
performers.  Many  of  them  who  may  not  have  the  requisite  com- 
bination of  faculties  to  produce  great  results  in  this  way  may  yet  be 
turned  into  valuable  and  judicious  teachers,  for  whom  there  is  now  a 
large  demand.  And  this,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  is  even  of  greater 
importance,  and  more  distinctly  requires  an  organized  system,  than 
the  instruction  of  the  few  rarely-gifted  natures  who,  in  any  case, 
would  be  almost  sure  to  force  their  way  into  public  notice,  or  to 
get  a musical  education  from  private  som’ces.  So  that  all  that 
one  could  hope  to  find  would  be  a general  excellence  betoken- 
ing system  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  with 
here  and  there  evidences  of  some  remarkable  talent.  This  ex- 
pectation was  certainly  realized  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
As  perhaps  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  age  of  the 
performers,  the  solo  singing  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  perform- 
ance ; but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  was  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  much  of  the  programme  being  entrusted  to  stu- 
dents whose  principal  attention  is  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
instrumental  music,  and  who  only  take  up  singing  in  accordance 
with  a judicious  rule  which  compels  every  lady  to  learn  it  as 
a second  study.  Most  of  the  pupils  at  present  in  the  Academy  who 


I propose  eventually  to  become  public  singers  are  as  yet  very  young, 

I but  among  them  are  om;  or  two  bidie.s  of  rcmaikalde  promise. 
Miss  Bauurnieister,  MissBrougliam,  and  Miss  Gliadwick,  will  all,  a.s 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  develop  into  clever  artists ; and,  of  the 
j gentlemen,  we  have  no  doubt  that  iMr.  Il.'iniilton  will  be  hereafter 
I hoard  of  as  a bass  singer  of  considerable  merit.  Of  the  in- 
i' strumental  portion  of  the  performance  we  can  speak  very  highly. 

I Two  young  pianistes  of  very  decided  ability' jdayed  concerted  music 
j in  a highly  musicianlike  style;  the  one.  Miss  Williams,  imder- 
[ taking  a portion  of  I’rofessor  Bennett's  charming  sestet  for 
' pianoforte  and  stringed  instruments,  which  was  written  when  the 
composer  was  a student  at  the  Academy,  while  hlis.s  Gronin 
gave  two  movements  of  Ilummel’s  quintet.  Of  one  work  which 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  programme  too  much  in 
praise  can  scarcely  be  said — a manuscript  string  quartet  by 
iMr.  Hall,  now  a student  in  the  Academy,  and  the  son  of 
an  old  pupil,  which  is  as  good  as  any'  novelty  of  the  kind 
we  have  heard  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Hall  evidently  writes  with 
great  freedom,  and  seems  thoroughly  to  understand  tin;  capa- 
bilities and  peculiarities  of  his  instruments ; and  his  work  has 
further  the  great  charm,  which  one  mi.sses  so  often  now-a-day.s, 
of  extreme  clearness.  If  the  Academy  had  only  this  y'oung  gentle- 
man to  point  to,  he  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  its  labours  are 
not  in  vain.  The  quartet  and  the  other  string  compo.sitions  were' 
eiceedingiy  well  played  by'  young  artists  who,  lilte  so  many'  who 
have  preceded  them,  will  doubtless  in  time  become  valuable 
members  of  our  leading  orchestras.  Several  other  new  composi- 
tions of  less  pretension  and  of  more  or  less  merit,  the  work  of 
present  students,  helped  to  swell  a too  lengthy  programme. 

' 'In  mentioning,  however,  the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  it  would 
not  be'  fair  to  omit  the  name  of  one  who  on  this  occasion 
was  unfortunately  absent.  Miss  Agnes  Ziinmermanu,  although 
yet  barely  seventeen,  is  already  known  as  a composer  and  pianiste 
of  most  remarkable  excellence.  She  has  already,  although  still  a 
pupil,'  performed  several  times  in  public  in  this  country,  and  there 
has  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  successful  career  which  she  has 
before  her.  She  has  lately  paid  a visit  to  Germany',  where  her  talents 
have  been  most  warmly  acknowledged,  and  in  particular  her 
performances,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Joachim, 
halve  wofl  for  her  slxch  admiration  at  the  Gourt  of  Hanover  that 
she  has  been  specially  invited  by  the  King  to  appear  there  again 
Very  shortly'.  Miss  Zimmermann,  although  German  by'  birth,  has, 
we  believe,  received  the  whole  of  her  musical  education  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  having  come  to  England  when  she  was  four  years 
bid. ' "We  may  also  add,  for  the  credit  of  the  Academy,  that  Miss 
E.  Henderson,  a pupil  who  has  only  just  left  it,  and  Miss  Emily 
Pitt,  who  is  still  a pupil,  have  been  lately  performing  verv  success- 
fully in  Mr.  Maefarren’s  Opera  di  Gamera  the  Soldier's  Legacy,  at 
the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  general  question  of  the  desirableness 
of  'applying  a small  giant  of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  an 
art  which  has  been  strangely  neglected  in  this  respect  when  com- 
pared with  its  sister  arts,  but  which  is  surely  as  worthy  as  they 
to  receive  encouragement.  Our  object,  however,  has  been  to 
examine  briefly  the  claims  which  the  institution  in  Tenterden 
Street  has  upon  the  public  sy'inpathy',  and  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  a few  facts  of  which  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
debate  of  July  last  seem  to  have  been  strangely  ignorant.  These 
facts  are  highly  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  Academy ; and 
this  makes  us  hope,  in  the  interests  of  music,  that  the  small 
assistance  granted  last  Session  with  somewhat  of  a bad  grace  will 
on  a future  occasion  be  freely  and  cheerfully'  given. 


EEVIEWS. 


CARDINAL  CONSALVrS  MEMOIRS.* 

They  do  things  in  an  odd  way  at  Eome.  Cardinal  Consalvi 
left  Memoirs,  which  his  representatives  were  directed  by'  his 
will,  under  certain  circumstances  and  after  a certain  lapse  of 
time,  to  publish.  For  five-and-thirty  y'ears,  we  are  told,  no  one 
in  Eome  suspected  their  existence ; but  at  length  the  time  came 
when  it  was  judged  desirable  to  give  them  to  the  world.  M. 
Cretineau-Joly  was  called  into  council.  ‘-'The  eminent  persons 
who,  from  gratitude  or  respect,  had  accepted  the  trust  of  Consalvi’s 
papers,  deigned  to  initiate  me  into  the  secret  of  this  deposit, 
and  it  was  unanimously'  decided  that  I should  be  commissioned 
to  turn  to  account  so  great  a store  of  unlmown  materials.” 
M.  Crbtineau-Joly’s  first  use  of  them  was  in  a book  of  his  own, 
published  in  the  beginning  of  1859,  just  before  the  French  war 
in  Italy ; but  at  that  time  it  was  considered  that  the  moment  had 
not  yet  come  for  a publication  of  them  in  their  complete  form,  and 
he  only  gave  a few  extracts  from  them.  Whatever  reasons  for 
delay  there  may  then  have  been  have  now  disappeared,  .and  tho 
Memoirs  are  published  entire.  But,  instead  of  being  published  in 
their  original  Italian,  M.  Gretineau-Joly  coolly  presents  us,  with- 
out a word  of  remark,  with  his  own  French  version  of  them. 
Do  these  people  know  the  difference  between  authentic  and 
original  documents,  and  second-hand,  perhaps  coloured,  repre- 
sentations of  them  ? Are  these  “ eminent  persons  ” so  contemp- 
tuous of  their  own  Language  that,  having  to  publish  the  papers  of 
an  Itali.an  Gardinal,  they  think  they'  are  fulfilling  their  trust 

* Memoires  du  Cardinal  Consalvi;  area  une  Introduction  et  des  JVotes. 
Par  J.  Cretineau-Joly.  Plon : 1864. 
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liy  substituting  a French  translation,  by  a notoriously  loose  and 
unscrupulous  writer,  for  the  genuine  records,  which  are  suppressed 
and  kept  back  ? If  it  was  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  French 
public,  that  the}^  should  be  communicated  in  French,  could  not  the 
real  text  of  what  Consalvi  wrote  have  been  given  along  with  the 
French  translation,  or  af"  least  in  an  appendix  ? Consalvi,  besides 
being  an  Italian  to  the  backbone,  was  a statesman  and  a com- 
panion of  statesmen  ; and  these  “ eminent  personages,”  to  whose 
discretion  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  has  been  left,  fulfil 
their  trust  bj^  handing-  over  his  papers  to  a rabid  and  extravagant 
French  bigot,  to  be  used  according-  to  his  taste  and  judgment,  and 
for  his  own  pm-poses — ^to  be  turned  into  an  overgrown  pamphlet 
for  the  French  market,  and  to  be  made  the  excuse  for  a coarse  and 
dishonest  invective  against  Italy,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  only  air  introduction,  is  the  real  thesis  to  which  the 
Memoirs  serve  as  a sort  of  finish  and  illustrative  appendage. 

It  seems  strange  that  people  at  Home  should  not  see  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  publish  a man’s  memoirs ; that  it  is  neither 
respectful  to  him,  nor  honest  to  his  readers  ; and  that,  while  their 
object  in  publishing-  the  book  is  to  benefit  their  cause,  they  do 
their  best  to  create  a prejudice  against  it,  and  to  damage  its 
authority,  by  surrendering  it  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure  by  an 
editor  like  M.  Cretineau-Joly.  His  one  notion  of  the  way  to  prepare 
his  readers  for  entering-  on  the  perusal  of  Consal-vi’s  Memoirs  is  to 
abuse  the  Liberals  or  the  Piedmontese,  and  to  go  into  raptures 
about  everything  Papal,  in  a style  of  infiated  and  absurd  rhetoric 
which,  with  all  their  faults  of  writing,  our  neighbours  generally 
avoid,  and  which  really  is  a consolatory  proof  that  Exeter  Hall 
eloquence  is  not  wholly  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Channel.  What 
in  the  world  is  meant  by  saying,  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian 
movement  — “ JJere  des  avoHements  unitairement  italiens  allait 
s’ouvrir,  et  I’on  assistait  a Tayonie  des  convenances  ” ? Cavour,  and 
the  men  who  worked  with  him,  are  described  as  “ des  especes  de 
diplomates  bons  a tout  faire  excepte  le  bon.”  Despotism  ” and 
“la  juiverie,”  “Jerusalem  and  Samaria,”  combined  with  the 
Secret  Societies,  which  assassinated  “ comme  un  manoeuvre  i-emplit 
sa  journbe,”  to  turn  the  afi'air  of  the  “ little  Mortara  ” against  the 
holiest  and  most  beneficent  of  Grovernments.  “Imposture,”  a 
favourite  foreign  personification,  was  “ made  free  of  the  Capitol;” 
“ils  la  dSclarerent  citoyeime  de  Rome  par  la  grace  de  la  Revo- 
lution.” Italy  was  driven  mad  under  the  goading  “ des  bravi 
delalibre  pensde  et  des  slides  de  rimitairisme.”  AllM.  Cretineau- 
Joly’s  flowers  of  oratoi-y  are  of  this  bold  and  original  kind.  He 
contrasts  the  conscientious  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  Roman 
Cardinal  with  the  “impudence  and  calumnies”  of  an  age  when 
^'legions  of  writers  lie  as  the  rest  of  mankind  breathe.”  Consalvi 
is  described  among  the  statesmen  at  Vienna  as  “ insinuant  comme 
un  parfum.”  He  gains  to  the  cause  of  the  Apostolic  See  “ cette 
trinite  de  dissidents  royaux  ” — meaning  the  Czar  Alexander,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  George  PV.  The  character  of  great  states- 
men was  probably  never  expressed  by  a more  curious  metaphor 
than  when  M.  Cretineau-Joly  describes  those  “immortal  geniuses 
of  statesmanship,”  of  whom  Consalvi  was  one,  as  “ half  swan, 
half  fox  ” — “moitie  cygnes  et  moitid  renards.”  One  of  his  illus- 
trations, familiar  enough  in  our  rough  English,  is  new  to  us  in 
the  more  fastidious  French.  Perhaps  he  has  given  it  “ droit  de 
cite  ” ; but  it  is  satisfac-torj'  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to  render 
the  bull  in  a china  shop  ” into  unexceptionably  refined  French, 
and  that  to  M.  Cretineau-Joly’s  imagination  the  great  Napoleon, 
plunging  into  a theological  discussion,  appeared  “ comme  un 
taiu-eau  fourvoye  dans  un  magasin  de  porcelaines.” 

M.  Cretineau-Joly’s  general  knowledge  is  of  a loose  kind.  He 
reports  it  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  age  of  miracles  when  the 
English  Government  helped  to  reinstate  the  Pope,  that  Cardinal 
Consalvi  was  allowed  to  land  in  England  -without  being  put  to 
death.  He  thinks  it  so  extraordinary  that  he  prints  at  full  length, 
as  if  it  were  a rare  curiosity,  his  Foreign  Office  passport,  “ libelle 
en  langue  frangaise,”  and  in  the  ordinary  foi-m  of  passports : — 
“Le  passe-port  du  Cardinal  se  rendant  officiellement  a Londres, 
sur  cette  terre  hritannique  si  loiigteniqjs  fermee  sous  jpeine  de  mort 
d tout  ecclesiastique  menibre  de  la  Sainte  Eglise  Romaine,  est 
certainement  une  des  pieces  les  plus  curieuses  contenues  dans 
les  portefeuilles  du  Cardinal.”  But  on  certain  points  he  is  well 
informed.  For  instance,  he  has  found  out  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  have  always  been,  as  they  are  now,  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  ought  to  be  the  other  way ; but  as  it  is  not,  ! 
what  he  does  is  to  abuse  and  vituperate  the  whole  popula-  i 
tion  of  Rome  as  a set  of  miserable  self-seeking  money-loving 
worshippers  of  custom  and  routine,  who  positively  set  themselves 
against  the  wise  and  liberal  innovations  which  the  Popes  and 
their  Secretaries  of  State  -wished  to  introduce.  He  accounts 
for  their  admitted  disafiection  by  describing  them,  without  any 
qualification,  as  the  meanest  and  worst  of  mankind.  “ From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  social  scale,”  il  regalo  is  the  motive 
of  everything.  “ II  regalo,  c’est  le  fond  de  leur  langue,  la  cause  ' 
efficiente  de  ce  sourire  onctueusement  perfide  stereotype  sur  leiu-s 
levres  et  qui  ressemble  a une  blessure.”  Their  “consciences  are 
elastic  ” ; there  is  the  poison  of  vipers,  “ dans  ces  coeurs-la.”  He 
ascribes  to  them  “fbroce  orgueil,”  and  also  “insouciante  apathie.” 
They  are  a “ people  of  beggars,”  and  as  cowardly  and  lazy  as  they 
are _ greedy  and  vindictive.  He  talks  of  their  “salve  lucrum 
toujours  ancien  et  toixjours  nouveau,”  their  “prostration  before 
the  scoundrels  with  whom  they  are  in  league,”  their  “ pain  quo- 
tidien  de  petits  abus,”  their  love  of  gaming,  their  “formidable  : 
malpropret^.’’  He  excepts  no  cla  ss,  for  he  talks  of  the  intrigues  of 
“palace,  sacristy,  convent,  studio,  and  counting-house.”  His 


! epigTams  rise  to  picturesqueness,  as  where  he  tells  us  of  the 
I “ dicton  sacramental  ” v/ith  which  the  Romans  resist  all  improve- 
ment— “ e I'  uso  ” ; and  he  adds  that  “ quand  les  Remains,  esphces 
de  homes  qui  toussent,  out  prononce  cette  parole  cabalistique,  ils  se 
I contemplent  dans  une  muette  extase.”  The  image,  we  suppose,  of 
coughing  boundai-y-stonef^  or  statues  of  Terminus  is  doubtless 
happy;  but,  as  the  question  may  suggest  itself  how  the  Romans 
come  to  be  such  a bad  set  after  so  ma-uy  centuries  of  Papal  govern- 
ment, he  takes  care  to  tell  that,  though  they  are  “absolutely 
devoid  of  education,”  it  is  “in  spite  of  very  uncommon  instruc- 
tion.” When  Consalvi  talked  of  reform,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Romans  “ne  lui  aient  pas  accorde  le  droit  cT innovation  qu'il 
reclame.”  And  in  a word,  M.  Cretineau-Joly  defiines  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Romans  to  their  Government  by  saying  that  in  aR 
ages  they  have  lived  to  be,  towards  the  Popes,  what  the  Jews 
were  towards  Jesus  Christ:  — “Le  Vicaire  n‘a  point  ete  plus 
menage  que  le  Dieu.”  Whatever  else  it  has  been,  the  Papal 
Government  has  plainly  not  been  a successfid  one. 

When  we  pass  from  these  shabby  Ultramontane  parodies  of  M. 
About’s  epigrams  to  Consalvi’s  o-wn  papers,  even  in  their  French 
dress,  it  is  like  passing-  from  the  booth  of  a jack -pudding  at  a fair 
to  the  study  of  a man  who  has  really  dealt  with  great  affiiirs,  and 
can  tell  us  something-  about  them.  Consalvi  was,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  through  dark  days  and  bright  ones,  a 
thoroughly  able  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Papacy,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  was  pre-eminently  his  work. 
But  he  was  a man  of  sense  and  a man  of  the  world ; and  though, 
of  course,  he  takes  for  granted  the  whole  Roman  view  of  things, 
and  feels  towards  them  as  a high  Roman  ecclesiastic  would  feel, 
he  recommends  and  maintains  his  cause  on  temperate  and 
serious  grounds,  and  his  reasonings  and  language  cai-ry  -with  them 
the  weight  and  the  respect  due  to  real  knowledge,  moderation  of 
statement,  and  keen  sagacity  in  judging  of  men  and  things.  The 
cause  of  the  Pope  was  in  his  time  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
it  had  been  for  many  centm-ies.  It  had  never  perhaps  looked  so 
well  as  in  shai-p  contrast  with  revolutionary  iniquity  and  Imperial 
brutality.  The  opportunity  was  a great  one  for  setting  the  Pope 
right,  both  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  with  his  own  subjects  ; 
and  Consalvi,  if  he  afterwards  failed,  perhaps  not  through  his  o-wn 
fault,  in  the  last  of  these  objects,  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  occasion  for  the  fii-st.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  greatness  of  his  cause,  and  thoroughly  faithful  to  it ; 
the  quiet  self-satisfaction  of  conscious  superiority  to  everybody 
round  him  in  managing  business  shows  itself  throughout,-  tempered 
by  a not  insincere  mixture  of  the  modesty  proper  to  a man  of  his 
religious  profession.  Of  course  he  was  well  skilled  in  all  the 
decorous  self-restraint  and  the  smooth  forms  of  conventional 
courtesy  which  belong-  to  the  traditions  of  all  diplomacy,  much 
more  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy.  But  his  Memoirs  show  that  he 
was  looking-  on  -with  shrewd  calm  eyes  at  what  was  going  on, 
among  his  friends  and  on  his  own  side,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  He  has  no  doubts  that  his  own  side  was  exclusively 
right ; but  he  gives  a picture  of  its  behaviour,  of  its  policy  and 
its  way  of  meeting  emergencies,  which  is  perfectly  intelligible 
and  natural,  fitting  in  with  human  experience,  and,  in  its  mixed 
good  and  bad,  strength  and  failures,  appealing  to  human  sympathy, 
and  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  sentimental  legends  of 
superhuman  saintliness  which  have  been  in  fashion  in  France 
•since  the  days  of  De  Maistre.  His  Memoirs  open  with  a history 
of  the  Conclave  at  Venice  at  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  It  is  very 
lengthy  and  detailed,  and  written  with  all  the  Italian  zest  for 
describing  minutelj’^  every  step  in  a complicated  and  obstinately 
protracted  game  of  negotiation,  in  which  many  characters  and 
various  motives  play  on  one  another,  and  come  in  at  successive 
periods  to  affect  its  progress  and  result.  The  account  is  perfectly 
respectful  in  language,  but  the  real  facts  are  related  -with  pene- 
tration and  delicate  irony ; and  for  its  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
materials  of  a Conclave,  and  of  the  feehngs  at  work  in  it,  it  might 
have  been  -written  by  Father  Paul.  For  three  months  and  a half, 
thii-ty-five  cardinals  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio, 
and  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  main  parties,  remained 
with  unyielding-  and  hopeless  pertinacity  at  a dead-lock  about  the 
election.  There  were  various  minor  currents  of  rivalry,  ambition, 
and  intrigue  at  work,  but  one  g-reat  question  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  determined  struggle.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  loose  off-hand  fashion, 
tells  us  that  what  occupied  the  Conclave  was  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing- a Pope  who  would  reconcile  Rome  with  France ; but  he 
mistakes  his  chronology,  and  forgets  that,  when  the  Conclave  w^ 
sitting,  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  not  been  gained,  and  Austria 
was  in  the  ascendant.  The  power  of  France  in  Italy  seemed 
at  the  moment  to  be  completely  broken,  and  Consalvi,  -with  his 
thoughts  full  of  the  subsequent  relations  between  France  and  the 
Holy  See,  and  writing  as  a French  prisoner  at  Reims  in  1 8 1 z, 
scarcely  mentions  the  name  of  France  in  his  account.  What 
troubled  and  divided  the  Conclave  had  nothing-  to  do  -with  France. 
It  was  whether  or  not  a Pope  should  be  chosen,  pledged  to  confirm 
to  Austria — to  friendly,  protecting.  Catholic  Austria,  the  champion 
of  legitimacy  and  right — the  possession  of  the  Papal  dominions, 
surrendered  to  the  French  at  Tolentino.  Austrian^  armies  now 
occupied  them;  Austi-ia  received  the  Conclave  at  Venice,  and  tried 
to  turn  the  opportunity  to  account,  in  order  to  extoi-t  the  Pope’s 
territory  from  the  Church,  at  a moment  of  disadvantage  and  ex- 
tremity. An  Austi-ian  party,  avowedly  working-  in  the  Emperor’s 
interest,  was  able  to  exclude  the  candidates  whom  the  majority  of 
the  Conclave  at  first  pitched  upon ; it  was  only  by  very  delicate 
and  hazardous  manoeuvi-ing  that  the  independent  party  contrived 
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at  last  to  bring  in  a man  whom  nobody  had  thought  of;  and 
when  Pius  VII.  was  elected,  Austrian  pressure,  shameless  and 
indecent,  never  left  him  till  the  news  of  Marengo  changed  every- 
thing. 

The  Memoirs  here  translated  refer  exclusively  to  the  times 
anterior  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  They' tell  us  nothing  of  Consalvi’s 
part  in  the  reconstitution  of  Europe,  or  of  his  administration 
under  the  restored  Papal  Government.  They  consist  of  an  account 
of  his  early  life  and  rise,  his  administration  till  he  was  sacrificed 
to  the  enmityof  Napoleon,  with  separate  Memoirs  on  the  Conclave 
at  Venice,  the  negotiation  of  the  French  Concordat,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Napoleon  about  his  divorce  and , second  mai'iiage. 
They  were  written  in  the  captivity  at  Reims,  which  was  the 
result  of  Consalvi’s  refusal  to  sanction  by  his  presence  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  with  the  Archduchess ; he  describes  them  as  being 
written  hurriedly,  sheet  by  sheet,  and  hidden  away  at  once  before 
he  cordd  revise  them  and  bring  them  into  shape.  When  the  op- 
portunity came  for  doing  so,  he  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  for , 
the  trouble.  He  is  said  to  have  corrected,  but  he  did  not  recast 
them;  and  in  their  prolixity  and  repetitions  they  show  signs  of 
hasty  and  imperfect  composition.  Eut  they  give  a singularly 
vivid  picture  of  the  contrast  which  was  presented  when  the  chiefs 
and  managers  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  were  brought  face  to  face, 
and  into  collision,  with  the  new  men  raised  up  by  the  Erench 
revolution.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  coarse,  contemptuous,  brute 
force,  astonished  and  irritated  at  resistance  from  opponents  so  de- 
cried, and  apparently  so  feeble  and  helpless ; on  the  other,  smooth, 
calm,  self-possessed  address  and  wariness,  somewhat  puzzled  by 
the  imcouth  roughness  and  imusual  violence  which  it  had  to  meet, 
but  courteous,  accommodating,  conciliating  up  to  a certain  point, 
and  then,  beyond  that  point,  unexpectedly  and  absolutely  inflexible. 
In  short,  we  have  a very  curious  combination  of  almost  feminine 
nervousness  and  fright  as  to  the  extremities  to  which  the  wrath  of 
a man  like  Napoleon  might  come,  with  immovable  self-command, 
and  with  a determination,  in  spite  of  horrible  ten-ors  and  anxieties, 
not  to  yield  an  inch  beyond  the  very  fine  line  which  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate right  from  wrong.  In  the  dispute  about  recognising  Napo- 
leon’s second  marriage,  Consalvi  and  his  companions  were  willing  to 
meet  the  Emperor  so  far  that,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  wonder-ful  that 
they  scrupled  about  going  the  whole  way.  They  were  abrmdarrtly 
ready  to  offer  their  congratulations  at  Court  on  a marriage  which 
was  in  their  view  unlawful  and  sacrilegious,  but  they  would  not 
go  to  church;  and  Consalvi  was  firmly  persiraded  that  Napoleon  was 
so  furious  at  the  refusal  that  he  had  given  orders  to  shoot  on  the  spot, 
the  very  day  of  the  marriage,  first  three  of  the  cardinals,  and  then, 
relenting,  Consalvi  alone.  But,  though  they  were  willing  to  con- 
nive at  any  colour  being  given  to  their  absence,  nothing  could 
revail  on  them  to  take  the  last  step.  There  is  great  want  of 
readth  and  gi’andeur  in  the  line  of  opposition  taken  ; but  there  is 
grandeur  in  the  inflexible  opposition  itself,  and  in  the  unflinching- 
resistance  to  'a  power  which  was  undoubtedly  dangerous,  and 
which  inspired  the  most  overwhelming  and  exaggerated  fear. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  book  is  Con- 
salvi’s account  of  the  negotiations  about  the  Concordat.  It 
shows  at  once  how  largely  the  Roman  Court  could  yield  and 
how  it  could  be  inexorable,  and  what  is  the  difierenee  between 
the  points  on  which  it  can  jield  and  those  on  which  it  can 
risk  anything  rather  than  yield.  And  it  gives  a picture,  un- 
matched except  in  the  correspondence  itself  of  the  Emperor,  of 
the  way  in  which  the  great  Jupiter  Scapin  united  his  magnificent 
and  impressive  -wrath  with  the  lowest  tricks  of  a fraudulent 
attorney.  After  a long  and  doubtful  debate  between  Consalvi  and 
the  Abbe  Bernier,  the  Erench  agent,  article  after  article  of  the 
Concordat  was  settled,  and  the  wording  of  the  instrument  finally 
agreed  upon.  Nothing-  remained  but  the  formal  act  of  signing, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Bernier 
and  Consalvi  each  brought  their  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  Consalvi 
had  taken  up  the  pen  to  sign  Bernier’s  copy,  when,  casting  his  eye 
on  it,  he  perceived  that  it  had  been  altered  on  certain  capital 
points.  It  had  been  altered  by  the  First  Consul’s  orders,  and  it 
was  presented  by  Bernier  for  Consalvi’s  signature  without  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  change.  The  sequel  of  the  surprise,  in 
the  audacious  etfrontery  and  brutality  of  Napoleon,  was  worthy  of 
the  first  step  ; but  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  was  the  point  on 
which  nothing  could  make  one  side  give  way,  and  which  the  other 
ventm-ed  on  such  singular  expedients  to  gain.  The  Roman  envoy 
had  given  up  all  claims  to  Church  property.  He  had  agreed  to 
sacrifice  from  eighty  to  one  hundi-ed  E'rench  bishops,  whose  otfence 
had  been  their  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  had  undertaken  that 
the  Pope  should  compel  them  by  his  mere  authority  to  resig-n.  All 
this  surrender  of  ecclesiastical  interests,  of  Papal  dignity,  of  duty  to 
brothers  and  comrades  who  had  suffered  for  being  so  faithful  to 
their  cause,  was  made.  But  the  article  about  which  Consalvi 
fought,  nineteen  hours  at  a stretch  one  day,  four-and-tweuty 
another,  for  which  he  was  resolute  to  break  off  the  negotiation 
and  to  brave  the  First  Consul’s  rage,  which  made  him  ex- 
perience the  anguish  of  death,”  and  become — “ I may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,”  he  writes — “like  the  Man  of  soitows,”  was  this: — 
“Le  culte  sera  public,  eiise  conformant  aux  reglements  de  la  police.” 
It  was  not  the  actual,  inevitable  fact  that  every  Church  ceremony 
would  be  undoubtedly,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  subject  to  police 
regulations ; it  was  the  putting  the  admission  into  a document 
accepted  by  the  Chm-ch,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  obstinate 
debate,  and  which  was  thought  too  dangerous,  too  high  a price  to 
pay,  even  for  the  re-establishment  of  religion  in  France.  Not  less 
singular  was  the  way  in  which  the  sting  was  supposed  to  be  taken 


[ out  of  a concession  to.  avoid  which,  in  its  imlimited  form,  no  ri.sks 
were  too  gi-eatto  be  run.  In  a Concordat  wliich  gave  up  .so  much, 
all  the  difference  between  what  was  pos.uble  and  imposdble, 
between  lawful  condescen.sion  and  fatal  apostasy,  lay  in  the  qualify- 
ing words  added  to  the  ai-ticle — “ reglement.s  d>-  la  p'llice,  qun  lo 
gouverncment  jugeru  ncccsmires  pour  la  tranquMlitc  paiilique.”  'I’he 
discretion  of  the  Government  in  guarding  the  pulfiic  tranquillity 
was  the  healing  limitation  of  a pernicious  and  intolerable  claim. 
It  is  more  easy  to  uuder.stand  tlie  objection  to  tlie  article  itself 
than  the  value,  as  meeting  that  objection,  of  the  qucii’  catiou.  But 
it  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  ambiguous 
formulas  to  endanger  a great  theory  or  to  save  il,  and  of  the  .sup- 
posed virtue  of  verbal  compromises  to  shut  off  or  charm  away 
practical  consequences  which  are  the  plain  result  of  facts. 


THE  ALPIXE  JOURNAL.* 

rjJHE  Alpine  Club  some  years  ago  made  their  fii-st  literary  effort 
-1-  -with  distinguished  success.  The  first  series  of  I’caks,  Pauses, 
and  Glaciers  was  amusing  and  well-timed.  It  is  proverbially 
difficult  to  repeat  a success  once  achieved.  The  most  dangerous  of 
all  models  to  imitate  is  your  former  self ; but  the  temptation  to 
try  it  over  ag.ain — to  repeat  the  performance  to  new  bursts  of 
applause — seems  to  be  almost  irresistible.  As  Scott  produced 
repetitions,  fainter  at  each  successive  reflection,  of  the  Lag  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  Dickens  treats 'us  to  a feeble  Mrs.  Lin-iper  be- 
cause the  first  Mrs.  Lirriper  was  excellent,  so  did  the  Alpine  Club 
rashly  count  upon  an  imsatiated  public  appetite  for  mountain 
excursions.  The  stories  in  the  second  series  were  not  in  themselves 
inferior,  but  an  ignorant  “ outside  barbarian  ” becomes  ultimately 
sensible  of  a shade  of  weai-iness  when  he  reads  the  five-hundredth 
description  of  a steep  snow  slope.  The  best  friends  of  mountain- 
climbing cannot  deny  that  it  becomes  slightly  monotonous  in  the 
telling- ; there  are  certain  landmarks  in  every  account  which  may 
be  expected  -with  the  same  certainty  as  the  Queen’s  health  at  a 
public  dinner.  There  is  an  inevitable  meal  to  be  introduced  at 
some  pai't  of  the  proceedings,  and,  in  three  accounts  out  of  four, 
a sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  mountain  flea.  A writer  in 
the  Alpine  Journal,  to  which  we  shall  refer  directly,  explains 
-with  exemplar}'  frankness  that,  having  committed  one  grievous 
sin  of  omission  by  leaving  out  the  description  of  breakfast, 
he  cannot  “'violate  another  sacred  conventionalism  in  Alpine 
story”  by  forgetting  to  notice  a bergsehrund.  We  must  add 
that  he  fully  atones  for  the  first  sin  by  afterwards  devoting  a page 
tb  an  account  of  his  supper,  and  it  is  with  obvious  reluctance 
that  he  stops  short  on  the  brink  of  a description  of  breakfast  the 
day  after  his  expedition.  We  do  not  complain  of  this  peculiarity 
as  a fault  of  the  writer’s,  for  the  fact  is  that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
introduce  variety  into  a narrative  of  Alpine  adventure  as  into  the 
history  of  a cricket-match.  A connoisseur,  indeed,  can  perceive 
and  appreciate  shades  of  diff'erence  v/hich  are  throv'u  away  upon 
the  outside  world ; .after  he  has  been  told  that  the  view  from  one 
top  includes  mountains  A,  B,  C,  down  to  R,  he  is  still  interested 
in  hearing-  that  the  view  from  another  includes  B,  C,  D,  do-wn  to 
S.  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere  compares  mountains — we  forget  on 
what  grounds — to  a flock  of  sheep.  There  is  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, that  though  one  sheep  is  just  like  another  to  vulgar 
eyes,  a shepherd  can  distinguish  every  individual  sheep  from  his 
neighbour.  And  on  this  principle  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
mortals  who,  after  climbing  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Eiger,  still 
■wish  to  climb  the  Monk ; and,  more  wonderful  still,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  who,  having  read  accounts  of  the  first  two  ascents, 
■will  still  read  an  accoxmt  of  the  third. 

We  presume  that  it  is  this  class  of  enthusiasts  for  which  the 
Alpine  Club  publishes  the  journal  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
just  completed.  The  appetite  with  which  they  are  afflicted  may 
seem  to  be  slightly  morbid  ; as  geese  are  condemned  to  diseased 
livers  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eccentricities  of  human  taste,  so 
certain  persons  develop  an  imnatural  taste  for  climbing,  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  readers  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  The  parallel  is 
not,  indeed,  complete ; for  it  is  only  the  sufferers  from  the  com- 
plaint themselves  who  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  peculiar-  literary 
product  generated  by  it.  The  Alpine  Journal  may  be  considered 
as  the  means  by  which  a sect  communicate  feelings  in  which  the 
world  at  large  does  not  sympathize.  They  no  longer  cry  aloud  in 
the  mai-ket- place ; thej'  do  not  press  the  treasures  of  their  ex- 
perience upon  a world  that  is  rmworthy  of  them ; but  they  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  sacred  fire  of  enthusiasm  by  a paper  devoted 
to  expressing-  their  own  sentiments.  It  ma}'  be  worth  while  even 
for  the  callous  and  unappreciative  public  to  examine  casually  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  After  observing  the  number  of  his 
fellow-creatures  who  are  liable  to  it,  no  man  should  say  confidently 
that  he  will  never  make  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Two  varieties  of  enthusiasm  are  exhibited  in  this  journal, 
which,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  seem  to  flourish  in  tbe  same 
individual.  The  scientific  and  purely  athletic  fan.aticism  are  both 
represented.  The  traveller  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  is 
frequently  startled  by  a strange  phenomenon.  A figm-e  is  seen  to 
approach  bristling  with  imcouth  instruments.  Barometers  cling 
round  his  neck ; his  pockets  are  stuffed  -with  thermometers ; a 
theodolite  is  perched  triumphantly  upon  the  back  of  his  groaning 
guide.  He  delays  you  upon  some  exposed  peak,  where  tbe  suo-w 
is  gyrating  in  miniature  whirlwinds  roimd  yoiu-  legs,  to  take 
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observations  with  frost-bitten  fingers.  He  announces  to  you  tri- 
umphantly that  he  has  computed  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  for 
perhaps  the  five  hundredth  time,  and  that  his  computation  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  you  might  have  expected.  His  talk  is  of 
reo-elation.  We  must  add  that  he  is  generally  a painfully^  good 
walker,  and  that  his  singular  pursuits  apparently  keep  him  in 
good  humour.  We  have  often  innocently  wondered  whether  any 
result  ever  came  of  these  self-imposed  labours.  The  journal 
shows  that  they  produce  a great  amount  of  really  useful  infor- 
mation — useful,  that  is,  in  a strictly  Alpine  sense.  It  is 
strange  that  a region  apparently  so  well  known  and  so  well 
mapped  as  the  Alps  should  be  capable  of  such  improve- 
ment in  its  topography.  The  most  curious  instance  of  eri'or 
was  exposed  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  second  series  of  Peaks  and 
Passes.  A mountain  called  the  Mount  Is^ran,  said  to  be  13,000  | 
feet  high,  and  laid  down  coirspicuously  in  all  the  maps,  was  proved 
to  have  no  existence — to  be  a “dying  Dutchman”  amongst  moun-  [ 
tains.  It  has  been  expunged  as  a mere  impostor  from  the  map  of  i 
Europe,  and  <all  mountaineers  have  to  regret  that  there  is  in  the 
world  one  mountain  less.  An  equally  singular  blunder  iS  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Reilly  in  a very  interesting  paper  in  the’ journal. 
The  best  known  district  in  the  Alpine  region  should  be  that  ne,ar 
Chamouni.  Models  and  maps  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  are 
innumerable.  Yet  Mr.  Reilly  discovered  th,at  a fine  peak  well 
known  as  the  Aiguille  d’ArgentiMe  had  been  actually  .split  into 
two  peaks  separated  by  a mile  and  a half,  and  differing  in  height 
by  760  feet.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  error  threw  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  district  into  hopeless  confusion— lengthening  one 
glacier,  for  example,  by  two  miles  and  a half,  and  completely 
altering  its  fomi.  The  cause  of  the  blunder  was  .simple  enoxlgh. 
It  was  as  if  two  foreigners  in  London  should  compare  notes,  and 
one  who  had  been  only  in  Regent  Street  should  describe  the 
Duke  of  York’s  pillar  as  the  Regent  Street  column;  whilst  the 
other,  who  had  been  only  in  the  park,  called  it  the  St.  James’s  ' 
column.  If  they  tried  to  fit  together  their  geographical  know- 
ledge, two  columns  would  probably  appear,  and  the  map  of 
London  would  be  distorted  like  a stereoscopic  picture  when,  the 
lenses  are  not  accurately  adjusted.  As  the  Aiguille  d’Argentiere' 
lies  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  It.aljq  it  has 
naturally  got  a dupliciite  name — the 'Pointe  deh  Plines — and 
the  identity  had  not  been  suspected ; or,  if  suspected,  it  vvas 
assumed  that  a mountain  could  be  in  two  places  <at  pnce,  “ like 
a bird.”  The  calamities  which  such  a confusion  inay  cause  hre 
well  exemplified  in  a narrative  contributed  by  Mr.  George, . 
the  editor  of  the  journal.  Rashly  confiding  to  the  accuracy' 
of  the  map,  Mr.  George  and  his  companion  found  themselves 
in  the  act  of  descending  an  impracticable  ■vVall  of  rock  to  a 
glacier  which  had,  properly  speaking,  no  existence.  The  ’ result, 
amongst  other  agreeable  incidents,  was  a night  spcjit  on  the  ice 
under  a big  stone,  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink — the  last  of  evils  in 
the  eyes  of  a mountaineer.  When  such  errors  are  to  be  found  at 
headquarters,  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement in  the  more  retired  corners  of  the  Alps.  Recesses  into 
which  the  flood  of  tourists  has  only  begun  to  petcolate  slowly 
have  been  investigated  by  enterprising  members  of  the  club.  From 
the  chalets  of  Dauphine — the  native  hohie  of  evei^  variety  of 
hopping  and  crawling  insect — to  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz,  English  mountaineers  have  penetrated  nearly  every 
valley,  and  have  recorded  many  of  their  discoveries  in  the  journai. 
The  most  elaborate  paper  of  the  kind  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Tuckett 
has  demolished  the  Ortler  Spitz.  He  has  fairly  picked  its  bones 
clean,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  for  future  explorers.  Any  one  who 
is  to  visit  the  district  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  elaborate 
series  of  panoramas,  sketches,  and  tables  of  height  which  demon- 
strate his  unwearied  industry.  Those  who  are  not  going  to  visit 
the  district  will  perhaps  do  well  to  let  the  paper  aloue,  for  at  best 
a table  of  heights  is  not  refreshing  reading. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a few  words  on  the  other  development  of 
Alpine  zeal ; for,  after  all,  it  is  the  keen  pleasure  of  one  of  the  most 
exhilarating  of  exercises  that  gives  zest  to  the  narrative,  and  makes 
it  a pleasure  to  tell  the  story  of  past  adventure,  even  if  it  is  not 
a pleasure  to  read  it.  Scientific  or  semi-scientific  observations 
are  a pleasant  sauce,  but  they  are  not  the  substantial  part 
of  the  mountaineer’s  meal.  The  greatest  part  of  the  journal 
is  composed  of  adventures  undertaken  from  simple  love  of 
healthy  and  exciting  amusement.  As  such,  many  of  the  stories 
are  very  well  and  unaffectedly  told.  Perhaps  the  best  are  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  Monte  della  Disgrazia, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall’s  of  the  ascent  of  the  Dent  d'Herens.  The 
faults  characteristic  of  inferior  writing  on  the  subject  are  a disj)o- 
sition  either  to  effloresce  into  extremely  tall  talk,  or  to  degenerate 
into  the  kind  of  slang  patronized  by  sporting  papers.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  refrain  from  mixing  a little  too  much  poetry  with  your 
prose  when  describing  an  Alpine  view.  A few  superlatives  may 
be  allowed  to  a man  when  he  is  more  than  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  So  long  as  he  does  not  exaggerate  his 
own  prowess,  we  rather  like  a little  exaggeration  of  the  scenery, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  sentiment  of  the  moment  in 
cold  blood  without  heightening  the  peaks,  and  giving  to  their 
sides  a steeper  slope.  The  disposition  to  use  slang  is  gene- 
rally kept  imder  vary  successfully  in  the  journal,  though  symp- 
toms occasionally  may  be  found  of  a rather  objectionable 
tendency  in  that  direction.  We  may  hint  at  one  other  fault 
which  occasionally  crops  out.  It  seems  scarcel}''  fair,  when 
an  inexperienced  youth  rashly  joins  a party  of  Alpine 
travellers,  that  he  should  find  himself  some  months  after- 


wards described  in  a journal  in  language  far  more  picturesque 
than  complimentary.  In  one  paper  the  terror  of  a poor  wretch  is 
described  in  animated  terms,  and  with  the  sort  of  grim  satisfaction 
which  an  experienced  oarsman  feels  at  seeing  a freshman’s  boat 
capsized.  The  catastrophe  is  as  follows,  the  scene  being  a narrow 
ridge  of  ice  leading  off'  a glacier  : — 

One  trembling  uncertain  step  .'mtl  a smothered  cry,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ice  journey  was  performed  under  Perren’s  left  arm  ; tire  head  drooping  like 
that  of  a half-broken  doll  in  front,  and  the  feet  vaguely  stuck  out  behind 
as  though  at  the  end  of  sawdust  stuffed  legs. 

The  description  is  graphic,  but  not  exactly  pleasant  for  its  victim, 
even  though  his'  name  is  concealed.  A man  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathy  because  he  can’t  walk  steadily 
on  a slippery  edge  of  ice.  In  another  paper  we  have  a description 
not  quite  so  pointed,  but  yet  distinctly  verging  on  the  personal,  at 
the  expense  of  an  unlucky  Welshman.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  evoked  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-travellers  by  disparaging  the 
scenery  of  the  Wengern  Alp  as  compared  with  that  of  Pen-y- 
Gwryd,  and  by  profanely  asserting  that  a view  of  the  Jungfrau 
was  not  unlike  that  of  Llyn  Llydaw  on  the  side  of  Snowdon, 
“ though  the  quantity  of  snow  rather  spoilt  it.”  We  must  say 
that  we  rather  admire  the  courage  of  the  gallant  Welshman  in 
refusing  to  bow  down  before  his  friends’  idol.  We  shoidd 
have  expected  to  see  him  torn  in  pieces,  and  his  mangled 
limbs  concealed  in  a crevasse.  Though  his’  opinions  are 
certainly  original,  they  hit  a weak  point  in  the  Alpine 
creed  — that  which  assumes  the  beauty  of  a mountain  to  be 
proportional  to  its  height  above  tffe  snow-level.  , The  secret 
cause  of  the  indignation’  expressed  i^  possibly  reyealeff  in  a subse- 
quent statement. ' It  appears  that  he  claims  to  have  roused  the 
fainting  spirits  of  his  party,  at  a critical  mbment  by  suddenly 
bursting  into  a Welsh,  song.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  any  one 
should  be  exhilarated  by  a flow  of  incohereht,  dd's  and  w’s,  and 
the  implied  necepity  of  any  stimulant  may  be  held  as  degTading 
by  Alpine  travellers.  This,  liowevei^'is  no  excuse  for  holding  up 
the  lihfovtufl'ate  gehtlernan’s' name  to  ridicule  for  bouduct  excusable 
on  the  ground  of  a imsgaiide’d  pat'riotihn.  , ' i 

The  1110.31; 'interesting  na’ii'ativp  in  'the  volume  js  thaf  which 
describes  the 'death  of  poor  Tjeriiren — one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
sldlful  of  mountaineers.  The  accident  was  distinctly  caused 
by  a neglect  of  one  of  the  most  necessary  laws  of  Alpine  prudence. 
There'  is  no  danger  which,  as  a rule,  is  so  carefully  eschewed 
by  the  most  ‘experienced’  guides  as  that  of  avalanches,  l^ecause 
there  is  no  danger  .against  which  all  skill  becomes  so  utterly 
useless.  Poor  Bennen  w.as  apparently  misled  by  two  local  guides 
into  crossing  a d.angerous  couloir,  where  a frozen  crust  of  snow 
concealed  the  light  feathery  powder  of  which' avalanches’ are 
formed.  He  probably  was  unwilling  to  draw  back  when'  others 
were’.adv.ancing,  The  party  were  floundering’ through  the  deep 
furrow  which  the  leaders  h.ad  nidde  in  the  snow,  when  the  cata- 
strophe occurred.  Benneii 

had  made  but  a few  steps,  wlien,  we  heard -a  deep,  cutting  sound.  The  snow- 
field  split  in  two  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  us.  The  cleft  was  at 
first  quite  nan-ow,  not  more  tlian  an  inch  broad.  An  awful  silence  ensued. 
It  lasted  but  a few  seconds,  and  then  it  wag  broken  by  Bennqfi’S  voice;  “ Wir 
sind  alle  verloren.”  His  words  were  slow  and  solemn,  and  those’ who  knew 
him  felt  what  they  really  meant  %vhen  .spoken  by  such'  a man  as  Bennen. 
They  were  his  last  words.  I drove  my  alpenstock  into  the  snow  and  brought 
the  weight  of  my  body  to  bear  on  it.  I then  waited.  It  was  an  awful 
moment  of  suspense.  I turned  my  head  towards  Bennen  to  see  whether  he 
had  done  the  same  thing.  To  my  astonishment  I saw  him  turn  round,  face 
the  vallej-,  and  stretch  out  both  arms.  The  ground  on  which  we  stood  began 
to  move  slowly,  and  I felt  the  utter  uselessness  of  any  alpenstock. 

The  travellers  and  guides  were  hurried  away  helplessly  by  the 
descending  snow,  and  when  they  came  to  a stop  two  of' them — 
poor  Bennen  .and  one  of  the  travellers — were  buried  bene;ith  the 
surface  and  suffocated.  The  others  were  bruised  and  frost-bitten, 
but  not  seriously  injured.  Such  accidents  afford  one'le3Son,  which 
Alpine  travellers  c.annot  lay  too  deeply  to  heart.  In  questions  as 
to  the  state  of  the  snow,  and  similar  ones,  the  knowledge  given 
by  long  experience  is  invaluable,  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
disregard  the  warnings  of  a really  first-rate  guide,  or  permit  him 
to  act  against  his  own  judgment. 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  case  in  politics,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  finality  in  historical  inqun-ies.  It  is  not  only  in 
cases  where  the  acquisition  of  fresh  evidence  must  of  itself 
modify’  or  change  the  world’s  judgment  of  byegone  times  or 
men  that  these  appear  suddenly  in  a diff’erent  aspect  from  that 
which  they  have  previously  worn  in  the  eyes  of  unpreju- 
diced beholders.  I'he  writers  as  well  as  the  actors  of  history 
are  subject  to  the  influences  of  their  times — influences  which 
imperceptibly  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the  point  of  view  from 
which  posterity  regards  the  events  and  characters  of  the  past,  and 
to  enlarge  or  narrow  the  basis  of  its  judgments  upon  them.  Neither 
Thucydides,  the  high-souled  Atheni.an  living  in  the  full  light  of 
contemporary  knowledge,  nor  Mr.  Grote,  the  candid  Englishman 
of  the  present  century,  has  finally  settled  even  the  outlines  of 
such  a character  as  Cleon.  Nether  Burke  nor  Mr.  Carlyle 
can  lay  claim  to  the  authority  of  revelation  in  their  attempts 
to  characterize  once  for  all  the  nature  and  meaning  of  such  a 
popular  movement  as  the  first  French  Revolution.  Yet,  truisms 
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aw  these  may  appear,  they  are  not  in  practice  accepted  as  such  by  j 
tlio  great  mass  of  students  or  readers  of  history.  Least  of  all,  are 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  inclined  to  allow  their  once  adopted 
■\iew8  on  an  historical  question,  any  more  than  ou  a point  in 
theology  or  foreign  politics,  to  be  modified.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
object  to  the  administration  of  an  agreeable  fillip  by  means  of  some 
great  and  startling  historical  “ discovery  ” or  “ rehabilitation  ” ; 
but,  if  we  accept  the  gift,  we  desire  to  be  permitted  to  accept  it 
once  for  all,  without  being  forced  to  look  into  its  mouth  afterwards. 
.A.S  a rule,  we  refuse  to  reconsider  any  historical  belief  to  which 
we  have  pinned  our  faith,  after  having,  in  our  own  opinion, 
cautiously  adopted  it  under  the  guidance  of  a popular  writer  who 
has  placed  before  us  “ all  the  documentary  evidence  on  the 
subject.” 

Few  recent  historical  publications  have  been  received  in  this 
country  with  more  universal,  and  in  many  respects  well-meiited, 
applause  and  assent,  than  Mr.  Motley’s  animated  works  on  the 
like  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  the  llistwy  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. Not  even  the  niasteipieces  of  the  Belgian  painter  Gallait 
bring  before  the  eye  in  more  glowing  colours  of  life  the  terrible 
and  glorious  struggle  to  the  memory  of  which  they  are  consecrated. 
Mr.  Motley’s  style  is  admirably  adapted  to  please  the  widest  circle 
of  readers,  for  he  indulges  in  as  frequent  bursts  of  eloquence  as 
Macaulay,  without  resembling  him  in  the  closeness  and  pre- 
cision of  his  arguments ; and  he  is  as  fond  of  intelligible  plea- 
santries and  transparent  irony  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  without  any  of  his 
uncomfortable  ferocity.  He  is  as  vehement  in  his  hates  as  he  is 
ardent  in  his  loves,  and  both  are  always  on  the  popular  side. 
But,  above  all,  he  is  thoroughly  honest  and  conscientious  in  sup- 
plying his  flattered  readers  ■\vith  his  authorities  in  and  under  the 
text,  so  as  to  leave  apparently'  no  room  for  the  suspicion  that  there 
can  be  “any'  mistake  about  it.”  There  is,  accordingly,  but  very 
slender  chance  that  many  English  reader^  will  care  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  which  they  have  previously  traversed  under  the 
guidance  of  so  brilliant  and  attractive  a writer,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  a,  German  historian  utterly  devoid  of  the  popular 
qualities  of  his  American  predecesspr.  The  late  Dr.  Elose’s 
monograph  on  William  I.  of  Orange,  the  Founder  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Netherlands,  published  since  his  death  by  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Professor  Wuttke  of  Leipzig,  is 
little  likely  to  become  popular.  Its  style  is  colourless  and 
passionless,  even  when  compared  with  far  sedater  models  of 
historical  writing  than  Mr.  Motley’s  books,  and  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  treats  its  subject  diners  but  little  from  that  of  other 
Protestant  historians,  from  Schiller  downvvards.  Yet,  as  the 
result  of  many  years’  anxious  and  thoughtful  study,  and  as 
manifestly  imbued  with  an  honest  desire  for  impartiality,  it 
will  well  repay  perusal  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  test  the 
general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Motley’s  infinitely  more  entertaining 
work,  and  to  refresh  their  minds  as  to  the  liiany  difficulties  which 
yet  remain  unsolved,  or  only  partially  solved,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  on  a reference  to  certain 
special  points  in  the  career  of  William  the  Silent,  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Motley,  but  on  which 
Dr.  Kloae  either  differs  from  the  conclusions  of  that  writer  or 
arrives  at  his  own  on  other  grounds. 

The  truthfulness  of  William  the  Silent  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
doubtful  points  in  his  character.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  take  the  broad 
ground  adopted  by  another  German  historian,  quoted  with  v'ery  qua- 
lified approval  by  Dr.  Klose’s  editor.  Professor  Wuttke — who  him- 
self seems  fond  of  indulging  in  generalities  equally  barren,  if  less 
dangerous — and  to  assert  that  “ the  science  of  history  ought  to  step 
down  from  the  chair  of  the  judge,  and,  keeping  a stedfast  eye  on 
the  course  of  a complete  development,  to  renounce  the  every-day 
and  insecure  standard  of  morality,  the  Aveighing  of  virtues  and 
vices.”'  Neither  Klose  nor  Mr.  Motley  show  any  symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  argue  in  this  “ high /j/  wrt  ” fashion.  Both  attempt  to 
judge  their  hero  (for  William  is  the  hero  excellence  of  Mr. 
Motley,  who  has  successfully  tumbled  Egmont  for  ever  from  the 
height  to  which  Goethe  and  Clarchen  had  exalted  him  in  the  eyes 
of  a good  many  sentimentalists)  according  to  the  ordinary  standards 
of  Christian  morality.  This  quality  of  truthfulness,  then,  has 
come  very  decidedly  into  question  with  regard  to  William’s  con- 
duct in  the  matter  of  his  maiTiage  with  the  unhappy  Anne  of 
Saxony.  That  princess  finds  as  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
either  historian  as  she  received  at  those  of  her  husband  and 
father.  Mr.  Motle3'’s  anger  against  the  unfaithful  wife  induces 
him  to  exclaim  against  the  “ superficial  writers  ” who  have  found 
a moving  cause  of  the  Netherland  revolt  in  William’s  connexion 
with  the  Lutheran  House  of  Saxony,  and  to  wonder  how  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  characters  and  the  times  can  believe  it  possible 
that  much  influence  could  be  exerted  on  the  mind  of  Orange  by 
such  natures  as  those  of  Anne  or  her  father,  the  Elector 
Augustus.  Klose,  with  more  calmness,  points  out  how  pro- 
bable it  is  that  Anne’s  intrigues  against  Granvella,  who  had 
throughout  opposed  her  man-iage,  contributed  largely  towards 
her  husband’s  rupture  with  the  Cardinal,  which  was  unde- 
niably the  first  step  taken  by  him  towards  rupture  with  the 
Cardinal’s  master.  King  Philip.  As  to  the  Elector  Augustus, 
the  very  fact  of  William’s  persevering!}'  seeking  an  alliance  with 
him  proves  the  value  which  he  set  on  it.  Augustus  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany,  and  thus 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe  generally.  Moreover, 
so  far  from  being  “ a Byzantine  Emperor  of  the  lowest  type,”  in 
the  words  of  an  “ acute  historical  critic  ” quoted  with  approval  by 
Mr.  Motley  (who,  in  fact,  adopts  his  arguments  wholesale),  he  was 


j one  of  the  most  beneficent  rulers  with  whom  Saxony  was  ever 
ble.Mscd,  and  by  his  legi.-hitive  labours  (earned  for  hitmiclf  the  title 
of  the  Saxon  Justinian — a Byzantine  Emperor  of  a type  somewhat 
removed  from  the  lowest.  The  point,  however,  to  wliich  it  was 
our  intention  especially  to  refer  is  the  conduct  of  Orange  in 
reference  to  the  religion  of  his  bride.  The  facts  are  related  veiy 
calmly  by  Klose,  by  Mr.  Motley  with  much  display  of  unnecessary 
passion.  IHose  seems  to  us  to  be  wrong  in  his  facts,  but  tolerably 
right  in  his  inferences  ; while  Mr.  Motley,  according  to  his  wont, 
arrays  all  the  facts  before  the  reader  in  their  original  amplitude, 
but  draws  a conclusion  from  them  which  not  thej',  but  his 
wish,  which  is  often  the  parent  of  his  arguments,  dictates.  IHose 
states  that — ' 

Not  only  had  Schwarzhurg  already  promised  in  Orange’s  name  that  the 
Princess  should  not  he  hindereil  in  the  exercise  of  her  Pivtestant  worship  in 
her  own  apartments,  but  William  hiniseh— who  in  this  matter  obeyed,  though 
unwillingly,  the  wish  of  the  J'llector  Augustus — had  forwarded  a writlcn 
])romise  from  Breda,  to  the  elfect  that  nothing  should  he  done  to  turn  the 
Prince.ss  from  the  true  Christian  religion  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  that 
Anno  should  always  be  permitted  to  receive  the  Sacrament  under  both  forms 
according  to  its  proper  institution,  and,  furthermore,  that  he,  according  to 
his  best  ability,  would  cause  alrd  take  care  that  the  children  issuing  from  his 
marriage  with  Anne  should  also  be  faithfully  instructed  in  the  true  religion 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Mr.  Motley,  on  tbe  other  hand,  relates  how,  a few  days  before 
the  marriage  at  Leipzig,  the  Elector  reminded  Orange  of  a 
memorandum  sent  to  him  containing  the  above  stipulations,  and 
recalled  how  Orange  had  declined  to  give  a written  agreement 
signed  by  himself,  and  arranged  to  make  a verbal  declaration  on 
the  subject  instead.  The  note  was  then  read,  and  the  Prince 
answered  that  he  acknowledged  its  correctness,  and  now  stated 
“ that  he  would  keep  it  all  as  became  a prince  ” ; upon  which 
he  gave  the  Elector  his  hand.  The  authoritj'  given  for  this 
transaction  is  indisputable,  and  the  story  of  the  Breda  note 
sigired  by  William,  revived  by  Dr.  Klose,  thereby  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  verbal  promise 
which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  the  Prince  substituted  for  a written 
agreement.  Mr.  Motley’s  attempt  in  this  direction  has  alwa}'s 
struck  us  as  unaccountably  impotent.  He  asks  how  this  verbal 
promise,  taken  in  connexion  with  William’s  previous  conduct, 
could  have  had  any  meaning  save  that  “ the  Prince  would  do 
exactly  as  much  with  regard  to  the  religious  question  as  he  had 
promised,  and  no  more.”  William’s  previous  conduct  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  promise  meant  what  it  in  so  many 
words  expressed.  But  Mr.  Motley  has  another  argument  ready. 
■What  William  afterwards  did  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
verbal  promise,  but  with  the  meaning  Mr.  Motley  substitutes  for 
it.  Therefore,  it.s  meaning  must  have  been  this,  and  no  other — or 
how  could  WTUiain  have  made  it?  It  is  evident  that  either 
account  of  this  dubious  transaction  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactoiw, 
whether  we  follow  Mr.  Motley  or  revive  the  disproved  older  story 
with  Dr.  Klose. 

In  treating  of  another  transaction  vital  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
popular  revolution,  Klose,  notwithstanding  his  meagreness,  seems 
to  go  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  Motlej',  with  aU  his  redundanev 
of  facts  and  arguments.  We  refer  to  the  conduct  of  William 
after  the  return  of  Egmont  from  his  worse  than  useless  mission  to 
Spain,  whence  he  came  home  full  of  fair  words  spoken  to  him  bv' 
the  false  King,  but  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  of  written  Koj'al 
commands,  the  execution  of  which  William  and  the  other  patriots 
at  onco  saw  would  prove  fatal  to  the  undisturbed  endm-ance  of 
the  Koyal  authority.  Philip  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
council  composed  of  bishops  and  other  diA'ines,  nominally  to  settle 
the  introduction  of  the  recent  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Coimcil, 
but  really  to  invent  npw,  or  strengthen  the  old,  measmes  for  the 
persecution  of  heresy.  At  a sitting  of  the  State  Council,  Orange 
advised  immediate  obedience  to  the  Royal  commands,  and,  says 
Klose,  “ the  opinion  which  has  been  frequently  entertained  that 
the  intention  of  William  and  his  followers  was  to  raise  the  fer- 
mentation already  existing  amongst  the  people  to  the  height  of 
open  resistance  by  the  publication  of  these  decrees,  has  indubitablj- 
much  in  its  favour.”  He  then  endeavours  to  prove  that,  in  acting 
thus,  William  pm'sued  a patriotic  course ; but  this  is  scarcely  to 
the  present  purpose.  Mr.  Motley  goes  much  further,  and  avers 
that  Orange  perceived  that  there  was  no  longer  any  middle 
course  open  between  obedience  and  rebellion — “ an  opinion  the 
soundness  of  which  could  scarcely  be  disputed  ” ; and  he  pom-s  out 
the  ever-brimming  vial  of  his  wrath  upon  the  “ inconsistency  ” of 
Viglius,  who  opposed  the  immediate  execution  of  the  Royal  com- 
mands. What  happened  ? The  tragedy  predicted  by  William 
conmienced  with  all  its  horrors;  and  then,  when  the  popular 
mind  was  stirred  into  unquenchable  fury,  the  Prince  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Opposition;  and  m his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Regent,  written  only  a few  months  after  his  refusal  in  the  States- 
Council  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  Royal 
measures,  he  showed  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the 
edicts  thus  rencAved  and  strengthened.  If  the  conduct  of  Orange 
Avas  dictated  by  patriotism,  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
deny,  it  still  remains  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
declined  to  stop  the  current  Avhen  a possibility  of  doing  so  existed, 
and  was  now  riding  on  its  top  with  the  pretence  of  still  wishing  to 
stem  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  forbear  adverting  to  another  question  which 
directly  affects  our  estimate  of  William’s  truthfulness.  It  is  that 
of  the  famous  letter  of  D’Alava,  which  he  has  frequently  been 
accused  of  having  forged.  At  the  interview  at  Dendermonde 
between  Orange  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  the  patriotic  party, 
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lie  showed  to  Egmont  and  his  companions  a letter  purpoiiing  to 
have  been  written  by  D’Alava,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  to 
the  Regent  Margaret,  enclosing  copies  of  letters  to  himself  from 
Madrid.  In  these  letters  the  King’s  sanguinary  intentions  against 
the  noble  personages  present  were  clearly  displayed;  and  the 
object  of  showing  this  correspondence  was  of  course  to  induce 
them,  as  a matter  of  personal  safety,  to  decide  on  action.  With 
the  almost  incredible  simplicity  of  his  childish  mind,  Egmont 
showed  D’Alava’s  alleged  letter  to  Margaret,  who,  in  a secret  letter 
to  Philip,  where  she  could  have  no  possible  reason  for  perverting 
the  truth,  declared  it  to  be  forged.  It  was  forged,  say  the  Catholic 
historians,  by  William.  "VSTioever  shoidd  think  this  impossible, 
says  Prescott,  may  hesitate  when  he  remembers  William’s  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Saxony.  But,  adds 
the  same  cautious  historian,  Margaret  too  was  “of  the  Italian 
school.”  The  latter  insinuation  was  wholly  needless,  for  what 
possible  motive  could  the  Regent  have  had,  in  her  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Madrid,  for  a display  of  her  Italian 
morality  ? Of  the  two  most  recent  historians  of  the  trans- 
action, Klose  for  once  assumes  the  bolder  line.  Mr.  Motley 
says  “ This  letter  was  forged,”  and  thin*ks  that  “ the  astuteness  of 
William  of  Orange  had  in  this  instance  been  deceived.”  William, 
if  he  was  a dupe,  was  at  all  events  a dupe  with  a method ; and 
the  impostor  must  have,  in  this  case,  been  one  of  his  own  followers. 
Klose  calmly  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  letter ; and  is  sup- 
ported by  his  editor.  Professor  Wuttke,  in  a long  disquisition  on 
the  subject.  According  to  the  latter,  the  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  letters  lies  in  the  truth  of  their  contents.  Everything 
shadowed  out  in  them  actually  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  Egmont 
and  Horn.  “ No,”  exclaims  Professor  Wuttke,  “ these  letters  are 
genuine — events  have  confirmed  them  ” ; and  then  he  attempts  to 
show  by  what  means  William  might  have  got  hold  of  such  docu- 
ments through  his  spies  at  Madrid.  At  his  trial  Egmont  declared 
the  letters  to  be  the  work  of  Philip  Marnix,  a practised  hand  at 
imitating  autographs  ; yet  soon  after  the  meeting  at  Dendermonde 
he  had  written  to  William  to  inquire  after  the  “pratiques 
nouvelles  ” of  D’Alava,  thus  implying  his  belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letters  already  shown  to  him.  The  question  is  in- 
volved in  difficulty,  and  will  probably  be  decided  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary  Stuart’s  letters  to  Both- 
well,  and  other  cruces  of  the  same  kind.  At  present,  as  it  seOms 
to  us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  letters  were  forged  ; and 
the  heaviest  weight  of  suspicion  remains  resting  on  William  of 
Orange,  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  strong  a motive  existed  with 
him  for  the  perpetration  of  such  an  act.  Klose’s  assumption  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  is  based  on  no  valid  grounds  at  all, 
and  Mr.  Motley  is,  for  once,  at  a loss  even  to  suggest  a solution 
of  the  problem. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  indicate  how  much  obscurity  still 
envelopes  some  of  the  principal  transactions  on  which  the  good 
fame  of  William  the  Silent  must  to  a certain  extent  be  allowed  to 
depend.  A great  historical  character  such  as  he  was  can  never  be 
submitted  to  too  searching  an  examination,  and  the  judgment  of 
mankind  will  probably  always,  in  some  points,  remain  in  abey- 
ance. Against  the  opposite  danger  of  carrying  scepticism  too  far, 
the  grandeur  of  Such  a deed  as  that  which,  by  whatsoever  means, 
William  the  Silent  was  indubitably  the  main  instrument  in  ac- 
complishing— the  liberation  of  the  United  Provinces  from  the 
reality,  and  of  Em’ope  from  the  danger,  of  Spanish  and  Roman 
thraldom — will  always,  with  the  general  public  as  well  as  with 
honest  and  unprejudiced  inquirers,  remain  a sufficient  safeguard. 


CAPTAIN  GEONOW’S  EEMINISCENCES.-THIRD  SERIES.* 

WE  heartily  welcomed  Captain  Gronow  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  print,  and  we  repeat  the  greeting  which  we  then 
offered  him.  He  gave  decisive  proofs  of  gallantry  and  courage 
under  circumstances,  and  at  a period,  when  the  prompt  display 
of  those  qualities  redounded  to  the  credit  and  contributed  to 
the  comfort  of  his  countrymen ; and  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  many  remarkable  persons  amongst  whom  he  lived  in  early 
manhood  are  brought  back  vividly  and  most  agreeably  by  his 
Reminiscences.  But,  while  we  were  glad  to  announce  that 
the  Second  Series  was  a marked  improvement  on  the  First,  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  the  gratification  of  declaring  that  the 
Third  is  a marked  improvement,  or  any  improvement  at  all,  on 
the  Second ; though  we  readily  admit  that  much  of  the  original 
attraction  is  retained.  We  had  formerly  occasion  to  complain  that 
Captain  Gronow  not  unfrequently  confounded  what  he  had  heai-d 
with  what  he  had  seen.  We  now  find  cause  for  thinking  that  he 
must  have  inadvertently  put  down  as  personal  recollections  what  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  at  the  time — ^what,  in  short,  has  fallen  in  his 
way,  or  been  supplied  to  him,  whilst  he  was  collecting  or  arranging 
the  materials  of  his  book.  What  personal  impressions,  for 
example,  can  Captain  Gronow,  a young  subaltern  at  Waterloo, 
have  received  of  the  early  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  which  he  devotes  a section  as  full  of  mistakes  and  anachronisms 
as  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  chapter  on  German  Literature,  or  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  contribution  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  his  famous 
Bentinck  Biography  ? — 

Welllngtok’s  First  Campaign. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  his 
early  career  lost  a considerable  sum  of  money  at  play,  and  had  been  on  the 

* Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris ; being  a Third  Series  of  Reminiscences, 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the  Clubs.  By  Captain  R.  H. 
Gronow.  London;  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1865. 


point  of  selling  his  commission  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  relieving  himself 
from  some  debts  of  honour  which  he  had  incurred. 

At  a dinner  party  at  Mr.  Greenwood’s,  of  that  excellent  fii'm,  Cox  and 
Greenwood,  I met  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  then  Adjutant-General,  who  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  York  as  one  of  his  staff  in  hiS  disastrous  campaign  in 
Holland ; and  he  told  us  the  following  anecdote  : — Lord  Camden,  the 
Viceroy,  had  been  applied  to  by  Lord  Mornington,  the  brother  of  Captain 
Wesley  (so  his  name  was  then  spelt),  for  a Commissionership  of  Customs,  or 
anything  else  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Captain  to  sell  his  commission  to  pay  his  debts.  Lord 
Camden,  in  an  interview  with  Captain  Wesley,  inquired  whether  he  left  the 
army  in  disgust,  or  what  motive  induced  him  to  relinquish  a service  in  which 
he  was  well  qualified  to  distinguish  himself.  Captain  Wesley  explained 
everything  that  had  occurred,  upon  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  him.  “ What  can  I do  for  you  ? Point  out  any  plan 
by  which  you  can  be  extricated  from  your  present  difficulties.”  The  answer 
was,  “ I have  no  alternative  but  to  sell  my  commission  ; for  I am  poor,  and 
rmable  to  pay  off  my  debts  of  honour.”  “ Remain  in  the  army,”  said  Lord 
Camden,  “ and  I wUl  assist  you  in  paying  off'  your  liabilities.”  “ I should 
like  to  study  my  profession  at  Angers,”  replied  the  young  soldier  ; “ for  the 
French  are  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war.”  Lord  Camden  assented  to 
the  proposition,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  living  in  France,  and  paid 
his  debts. 

The  story  of  the  application  to  Lord  Camden  for  a Commis- 
sionersbip  of  Customs  is  well  known,  tbe  alleged  cause  being  the 
wish  of  the  applicant  to  marry  and  settle.  It  had  no  reference  to 
debt;  and  the  Duke  told  the'  Chaplain-General  (Gleig),  his 
trusted  biographer — “ I have  often  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
want  of  money,  but  I never  got  into  debt.”  The  Duke’s  studies 
at  Angers  preceded  his  entrance  into  the  army.  The  date  of  his 
first  commission  was  March  7, 1 787.  He  obtained  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  the  33rd  on  September  30,  1793.  Lord  Camden’s 
Lord- Lieutenancy  began  on  March  30,  1795.  The  reminiscent 
continues : — 

Captain  Wellesley,  availing  himself  of  the  generous  assistance  thus  offered, 
spent  a considerable  time  at  the  Military  School  at  Angers,  where  he  laboured 
with  intense  application,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  military  reputation 
which  placed  him  above  all  competitors.  It  was  this  edzcation  that  enabled 
him  to  gain  his  first  laurels.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  ordered  to 
join  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  as  Major  of  the  33rd  Regiment  of  Foot ; 
and  the  Colonel  and  first  Major  being  absent,  the  command  of  the  regiment 
devolved  upon  him.  The  expedition  landed  near  Fumes  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  crack  regiment  first ; and  these,  directly  they  set  foot  on  shore,  advanced 
helter-skelter,  fancying  themselves  on  the  high-road  to  Paris. 

When  the  33rd'  disembarked.  Major  Wellesley,  knowing  French  tactics, 
addressed  himself  to  Captain  Calvert,  the  Duke  of  York’s  aide-de-camp, 
pointing  out  the  certainty  of  a speedy  attack  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and 
artiUery,  and  the  great  probability  that  every  man  who  had  advanced  would 
be  cut  to  pieces.  He  said,  “ Pray  allow  me  to  form  squares  of  divisions  upon 
the  beach  before  it  is  too  late.”  This  was  done,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  V andamme,  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery, 
came  down,  threatening  to  sweep  everything  before  them.  Our  troops  rapidly 
dispersing,  luckily  found  the  33rd  in  square,  and  were  thus  saved  from  anni- 
hilation. The  Dulre  of  York  observing  this  adroit  and  ready  manoeuvre  on 
the  part  of  the  young  Major,  called  him  to  his  council,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  rear-guard. 

Tbe  33rd;  witb  tbeir  Colonel,  landed  at  Ostend  in  June;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Gleig,  “ it  was  tbe  month  of  July,  and  in  tbe 
lines  covering  Antwerp,  Colonel  Wesley  first  found  bimself  in  tbe 
presence  of  an  enemy.”  Again,  it  was  in  tbe  affair  of  Boxtel  tbat 
tbe  English  sustained  a repulse,  and  “ being  closely  pursued,  would 
probably  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  bad  not  Wesley,  with  exceeding 
promptitude,  deployed  bis  battalion  and  checked  tbe  pursuers.” 
His  judgment  and  coolness  attracted  tbe  notice  of  General  Dundas, 
'•'  who  seized  tbe  earliest  opportunity,  after  the  Duke  of  York 
resigned  the  command,  to  mark  bis  sense  of  tbe  young  soldier’s 
merits.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  appeal  to  tbe  biographer  against  the 
reminiscent  without  adding  tbat  there  is  certainly  one  incident  in 
tbe  early  life  of  tbeir  common  hero  which  has  been  incorrectly 
narrated  by  tbe  biographer.  Speaking  of  the  Duke’s  aide-de-camp 
life  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Gleig  relates ; — 

He  (the  Duke)  was  at  a hall  one  night,  and  as  usual  could  not  find  a 
partner.  Inheriting  his  father’s  taste  for  music,  he  consoled  himself  by 
sitting  down  near  the  band,  which  happened  to  be  a remarkably  good 
one.  By  and  by  the  party  broke  up,  when  the  other  officers  present 
were  taken  home  by  their  lady-friends,  whilst  yomig  Wesley  was, 
by  common  consent,  left  to  travel  with  the  fiddlers.  Old  Lady  Aldborough 
on  one  occasion  put  the  Duke  in  mind  of  the  circumstance,  after  he  had 
become  a great  man,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  while  she  added  with 
naivete,  “ We  should  not  leave  you  to  go  homo  with  the  fiddlers  now.” 

It  was  a favourite  story  of  bers  in  illustration  of  tbe  Duke’s  want 
of  small  talk,  and  sbe  told  it  thus : — “ We  bad  a picnic  party  near 
Dublin.  I took  Wesley  to  tbe  ground  in  my  carriage,  but  be  was 
so  dull  tbat  I threw  bim  over  and  brought  back  le  beau  Cradock 
(tbe  first  Lord  Howden).  All  tbe  other  carriages  having  started 
or  being  fidl,  be  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  reton  with  tbe  band. 

I reminded  bim  of  tbe  incident  in  the  height  of  bis  fame,  adding, 
‘When  I left  you  to  go  home  with  tbe  fiddlers,  I little  thought 
you  would  ever  play  first  fiddle  yourself.’  ” 

There  was  one  occasion  on  which  Captain  Gronow  was  brought 
into  direct  communication  with  tbe  Duke,  and  in  a manner  credit- 
able to  both.  On  being  informed  by  a lady  tbat  His  Grace  bad 
warned  Prince  Paid  Lieven  against  bim  as  a man  addicted  to 
gambling  and  loose  society,  be  addi’essed  a respectful  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  tbe  Duke,  who  immediately  replied  by  a direct 
denial.  “He  concluded  a most  dignified  letter  in  his  most 
characteristic  style  by  saying  tbat  if  I was  not  fully  convinced  of 
bis  not  deserving  the  imputation  tbat  bad  been  cast  upon  him,  of 
abusing  me,  be  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  me  any  satisfaction 
tbat  I might  think  proper  to  demand.”  This  curious  letter  was 
lent  to  Count  d’Orsay,  and  has  been  lost. 

Tbe  extraordinary  and  provoking  thing  about  Captain  Gronow 
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is  that  he  never  takes  the  trouble  of  verifying  an  impression  by 
the  dates.  His  frontispiece,  for  instance,  represents  “ A Ball  at 
Almack’s  in  1815;”  when  “Alniack’s”  did  not  exist.  Ilis 
amusing  notice  of  the  late  Lord  Normanby  begins  thus  : — 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  Lord  Normanby  was  in  1816,  durinpf  a morning 
visit  at  the  Right  Hon.  George  Tierney’s,  in  Stratton  Street.  He  was  then 
a remarkably  pleasing  and  good-looking  young  man  ; and  I remember  a 
circumstance  which  may  account  for  his  entering  political  life  as  a Liberal. 

His  father,  Lord  Mulgrave,  was  a high  Tory,  had  long  been  a member  of 
the  administration  of  Pitt  and  his  successors,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  he  was  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer.  Lord  Normanby,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  informed  those  present 
that  his  father  had  in  a most  unceremonious  manner  been  dismissed  from 
his  high  post  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  denounced,  in 
the  bitterest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  so  old  a servant 
as  his  father,  and  swore  he  never  would  forgive  them. 

Lord  Normanby,  born  in  1797,  was  only  nineteen  in  1816. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  become  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  till  1818.  The  arrangement  took  place  with  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  continued  a member  of  the 
same  Cabinet  for  some  years,  long  enough  to  be  seriously  annoyed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  Liberal  opinions  of  his  son. 

One  of  the  best  personal  sketches  is  that  of  Scrope  Davies,  the 
friend  of  Byron,  who  said  that  he  had  more  genuine  humour  than 
au}''  of  their  contemporaries.  With  no  fortune  on  leaving  Cam- 
bridge but  his  Fellowship  of  King’s,  he  took  to  the  Turf,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  some  private  information  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  racing 
notoriety,  made  30,000!.  in  less  than  three  years.  He  occupied 
about  the  same  time  in  losing  the  whole  of  it  at  macao  and  hazard 
at  Watier’s  Club,  and  then  left  England  for  the  Continent,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death  not  many  years  since.  He  spent  the  first 
year  at  Ostend,  where  he  boarded  with  an  ex-London  tailor,  expa- 
triated for  debt  like  himself.  “ We  got  on  very  well,”  said  Scrope, 
“from  knowing  the  same  people  — I,  as  friends,  and  he,  as 
customers.”  Captain  Gronow  relates ; — 

Scrope  Davies  bore  with  perfect  resignation  the  loss  of  the  wealth  he  had 
once  possessed ; and  though  his  annual  income  was  very  limited,  he  made 
no  complaint  of  poverty.  He  daily  sat  Irimself  down  on  a bench  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries;  w^here  he  received  those  whose  acquaintance  he 
desired,  and  then  returned  to  his  study,  where  he  wrote  notes  upon  the  men 
of  ins  day,  which  have  unfortunately  disappeared.  That  they  existed  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  occasionally  read  extracts  from  his  diary  to  those  in 
w'hom  he  placed  confidenee. 

To  the  best  of  our  information,  he  neither  kept  a diary  nor 
wrote  notes  on  the  men  of  his  day.  In  fact,  we  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  had  tried  to  throw  his  impressions  of  Byron  into 
readable  shape,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  had  pencilled 
some  curious  marginal  notes  in  books,  especially  in  Porson  and 
Shakspeare  j but  after  his  death,  in  a small  lodging  in  the  Rue 
Duras,  it  was  found  that  all  his  books  and  papers  had  unaccount- 
ably disappeared.  Another  of  Captain  Gronow’s  anecdotes  is  open 
to  doubt : — 

Having  heard  that  Bmmmell  had  obtained  a consulship  when  Lord 
Melbourne  came  into  office,  Scrope  went  over  to  London  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  noble  lord  ; but  he  told  his  friends,  “ Lamb  looked  so  sheepish 
when  I was  ushered  into  his  presence,  that  I asked  him  for  nothing ; indeed 
there  were  so  many  nibbling  at  his  grass,  that  I felt  I ought  not  to  jump 
over  the  fence  into  the  meadow  upon  which  such  animals  were  feeding.” 

The  book,  which  contains  much  that  is  both  amusing  and 
authentic,  concludes  with  the  author’s  opinion  of  the  cot/p  d'etat, 
of  which,  it  appears,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  charge  of  a regiment 
of  lancers  on  an  unarmed  populace.  “ The  consequence  was 
that  several  of  the  crowd  were  severely  wounded,  and  a bad  feeling 
sprang  up  amongst  the  soldiery.  I thought  it  prudent  to  quit  this 
scene  and  return  to  my  home,  which  I reached  with  considerable 
difficulty.”  Yet  he  contends  that  no  blame  rests  on  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  that  no  orders  to  fire  on  the  people  were  ever  so 
much  as  thought  to  emanate  from  him : — 

The  Parisians,  even  at  the  height  of  their  excitement,  did  not  hold  the 
Prince-President  responsible  for  these  deplorable  consequences  ; neither  had 
he  the  least  apprehension  of  being  the  object  of  vindictive  feelings.  So  far 
from  entertaining  any  personal  fear,  his  calm  self-possession  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  during  these  eventful  days.  I will  only  mention  one 
corroborative  circumstance  in  proof  of  this. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  the  coup  d’etat,  my  daughter  and  myself  were 
present  at  a ball,  given  by  the  Ducliess  of  Hamilton  in  honour  of  the  Prince- 
President,  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Place  Vendome.  At  ten  o’clock  precisely 
the  President  entered  the  ball-room,  accompanied  only  by  Count  Bacciochi, 
when  a quadrille  was  formed ; the  Prince  dancing  with  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  Lady  Poltimore  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  the  vis-a-vis. 
The  second  quadrille  soon  followed ; when  the  Prince  chose  the  Princess 
Mathilde  as  his  partner.  Lord  Poltimore  and  Lady  Cowley  making  the 
vis-a-vi.<i.  ‘ 

The  Prince  appeared  perfectly  cool  and  coUected  ; he  conversed  with  a 
great  many  persons,  but  more  particularly  with  Lord  Cowley,  who  had  only 
arrived  in  Paris  that  morniny,  to  fll  his  post  of  British  Ambassador.  Lords 
Francis  Gordon,  Strangford,  Halliburton,  Ernest  Bruce,  with  their  wives, 
were  present ; together  with  many  foreigners  of  distinction.  The  instant  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  Count  Bacciochi,  in  a low  whisper,  said  that  the  Prince’s 
carriage  was  ready  ; whereupon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  taking  two  wax- 
candles,  conducted  his  Imperial  guest  down-stairs,  and  handed  him  into  his 
plain  brougham.  On  the  return  of  the  Duke  to  the  ball-room,  he  observed 
to  several  friends  who  had  collected  round  him,  “ How  extraordinary ! 
There  were  neither  military  nor  police  in  the  court-yai-d  of  the  hotel,  to  pro- 
tect the  President  in  case  of  danger.”  In  fact,  the  Prince  returned  at  mid- 
night, without  an  escort,  to  the  Elysfe,  in  a one-horse  brougham. 

And  this  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  account  of  the  coup  dtitat, 
has  insinuated  to  be  constantly  occupied  m guarding  himself  against  attacks 
from  assassination,  and  living  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Yes,  tbis  is  tbe  man  ; and  if  be  attended  a ball  on  tbe  fourth 
mgbt  after  tbe  coup  d'itat,  whilst  tbe  marks  of  tbe  bullets  and  tbe 
blood  were  stiU  fresb  on  tbe  bouses  and  in  tbe  streets,  be  deserved 


worse  than  Mr.  Kinglake  bas  said  of  bim.  But  tbe  statement 
that  tbe  I’riiicc  conversed  particularly  with  Lord  Cowley,  wbo 
“ bad  only  arrived  in  Paris  that  morning  to  fill  bis  post  of  British 
ambtissador  ” (then  filled  by  Lord  Normanby),  shows  that  the 
scene  bas  been  antedated  by  many  months.  As  for  the  farce  of 
tbe  one-horse  brougJiam  without  an  escort,  if  really  played  off 
at  a subsequent  period,  it  may  have  imposed  on  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Captain  Gronow,  but  we  will  answer  for  it  that 
it  imposed  on  few  others.  Even  now,  with  an  apparently  con- 
firmed dynasty  and  a supine  people,  when  tbe  elect  of  thirty-five 
millions  is  seen  driving  a two-borse  drag,  like  a private  gentleman, 
to  tbe  Bois,  be  is  imder  the  anxious  and  studied  protection  of  the 
police.  Those  two  young  men  in  fashionable  attire,  cantering  a 
little  ahead,  are  police  agents ; that  middle-aged  gentleman  ridmg 
with  a lady,  some  fifty  paces  behind,  is  another ; small  knots  of 
apparent  loungers  are  on  tbe  watch  along  the  ride ; and  an  armed 
force  would  start  up  at  tbe  first  sign  of  suspicion  or  alarm. 
When  a ball  was  given  to  tbe  Emperor  and  Empress  at  a dis- 
tinguished embassy,  the  list  of  invitations  was  carefully  revised 
by  tbe  Prefet  or  bis  sub,  wbo,  not  satisfied  with  having  some  of 
bis  people  stationed  in  tbe  antechamber,  insisted  on  cards  of  invi- 
tation to  enable  others  (dressed  and  decorated  for  tbe  purpose)  to 
mingle  with  tbe  company.  When  tbe  Emperor  honoured  the 
Baron  de  Rothschild  by  joining  a shooting  party  at  his  chateau, 
the  entire  establishment  was  placed  under  strict  surveillance  during 
the  preceding  fortnight,  and  when  His  Imperial  Majesty  took 
the  field  the  neighbouring  country  was  cerne  like  a besieged 
town. 

If  Captain  Gronow  does  not  know  these  things,  he  ought  to 
know  them ; and,  at  all  events,  he  had  better  keep  clear  of  topics 
which  evoke  reminiscences  of  a much  less  agreeable  character 
and  far  deeper  significance  than  his. 


TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  OF  SEBASTOPOL.”' 

(^Second  Notice.') 

IT  is  clear  that,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  such  an  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  as  actually  took  place  was  practically  neither 
expected  nor  prepared  for  by  Russia.  Complete  measures  for  the 
repulse  of  a purely  naval  attack  on  Sebastopol,  by  however  strong 
a squadron,  had  been  carefully  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Prince  Mentschikoff  had  contemplated  the  possibility  that,  in  aid 
of  such  an  attack,  a small  body  of  troops  might  be  landed  to  sur- 
prise and  storm  the  outermost  coast-batteries.  But  he  never 
believed  that  the  allies  would  be  so  bold  as  to  throw  a large  force 
into  a hostile  country  so  physically  destitute  of  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army,  even  to  the  supply  of  drinkable  water. 
The  works  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  had  been  de.signed  as  a precaution  against  a subsidiary  land 
attack  by  a small  coiq)S.  The  old  Star  Fort  on  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour  was  actually  commanded  by  some  of  the  heights  to 
the  north,  and  the  process  of  raising  its  elevation  was  incomplefe 
at  the  date  of  our  landing.  It  had,  moreover,  originally  been 
ill  laid  out,  and  its  batteries  (says  Todleben)  still  played  on  the 
groimd  in  its  front  very  ineffectively,  and  without  any  power  of 
concentrating  their  fire.  ■ ™ 

The  more  the  autumn  advanced,  the  less  did  Mentschikoff 
believe  it  possible  that  the  allies  would  land  in  force.  The  long 
history  given  by  Mr.  Kinglake  of  the  strong  pressiue  from  home 
which  drove  the  English  general  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and 
of  the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  both 
the  Freiich  and  English  expeditionary  forces  to  bear  any  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  committing  the  armies  to  such  an  enterprise 
upon  a battle-field  of  the  strength  and  dangers  of  which  they  had 
no  positive  knowledge  whatever,  goes  far  to  justify  the  Russian 
commander  in  his  security  for  the  time.  The  Czar  had  been 
forced,  by  the  unexpectedly  staunch  defence  of  Silistria  and  the 
stern  pressure  of  Austria,  to  withdraw  from  the  invasion  of 
Eiuopean  Turkey,  and  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  provinces  he  had 
wrongfully  occupied.  His  lieutenant  in  the  Crimea  might  reason- 
ably dream  that  the  Powers  which  had  been  so  slow  in  treating 
that  occupation  as  a casus  belli  would  be  ready  enough  to  resume 
advances  for  a diplomatic  settlement  of  the  question  when  the 
actual  wrong  had  been  atoned  for  by  retreat ; and  he  might 
well  suppose  that  the  generals  whose  first  care  had  been 
to  occupy  Gallipoli  for  the  seemity  of  Constantinople,  and  who 
had  shown  no  hurry  to  bring  their  forces  to  bear  upon  the 
struggle  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  would  hardly  attempt,  now 
so  late  in  the  season,  a descent  so  far  out  of  the  common  risks 
of  a well-considered  campaign.  But  for  the  tenacious  and  clear- 
headed determination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  (whether 
fortified,  as  hlr.  Kinglake  thinks,  by  the  Times  or  not)  saw 
rightly  that  the  surest  step  to  a safe  and  durable  peace  would 
be  a sudden  blow  at  the  fortress  and  fleet  which  combined  to 
give  Russia  her  preponderance  of  offensive  strength  against 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  Prince  Mentschikoff  might  probabl}' 
have  dreamed  truly,  and  the  Crimean  war  might  never  have  been 
matter  of  history.  It  was  only  eight  days  before  the  equinox  when 
he  was  awakened  from  his  dream  by  positive  news  of  the  appearance 
of  a cloud  of  sail  and  steam  on  the  western  coast  near  Eupatoria. 
At  this  moment  he  had  at  his  disposal,  in  and  about  Sebastopol, 
according  to  Todleben’s  lists,  38,500  land  troops,  and  the  crews 
of  the  fleet,  amounting  to  18,500;  57,000  in  all.  General 
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Kliomontoff  was  in  command  of  a separate  force  of  1 2,ooo  men  in 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  peninsula.  The  private  information  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the 
Crimea,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  before  reinforcements  set  free  by  the  cessation 
of  fighting  upon  the  Danube  could  arrive,  turned  out  to  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  which  Lord  Raglan  or  Lord  Stratford  had  been 
able  to  procure.  On  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleets,  Mentschikoff 
sent  off  to  both  Nicolaieff  and  Kertch  for  immediate  aid,  discreetly 
(if  the  above  numbers  approach  to  truth)  resolved  not  to  risk  an 
attempt  to  oppose  the  landing,  and,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  dis- 
embarkation became  clear,  concentrated  bis  force  on  the  strong 
position  of  the  Alma,  barring  the  path  of  the  invaders  to 
Sebastopol. 

The  Russian  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma  were 
roughly  estimated  by  the  allied  generals,  in  their  despatches  at  the 
time,  as  from  50,000  to  60,000.  Mr.  Kinglake,  taking  the  number 
of  battalions  from  Russian  sources,  and  counting  each  battalion  as 
750  strong  (three-fourths  of  the  entire  strength  fixed  for  a Russian 
battalion  in  1 854),  msikes  the  whole  amount  to  39,000.  Todleben 
agrees  with  Mr.  Kinglake  as  to  the  number  of  battalions  on  the 
field,  but  reduces  their  effective  strength  to  33,600,  of  which  3,600 
were  cavalry.  The  Russian  infantry  defending  the  position  woidd, 
on  this  estimate,  be  as  one  to  two  to  the  French,  Turkish,  and 
English  infantry  which  had  to  attacic  it;  while,  in  numerical 
strength,  the  Russian  cavahy  was  fully  ti;eble  of  that  attached  to 
the  invading  armies.  The  accounts  given  by  Kinglake  and  Todleben 
of  the  disposition,  of  these  forces  at  the  cominencenient  of  the 
battle  coincide  almost  in  every  particular.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Russians,  under  General  Kiriakoff,  was  ranged  on  the  lower  slopes 
opposite  and  below  the  village  of  Bouriiouk,  on  the  Telegraph 
heights,  throwing  out  one  battalion  on  its  extreme  left  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-cliff,  and  fronted  the  line  of  march  of  the  French 
and  Turkish  armies.  Its  strength,  of  thirteen  battalions  and  two 
batteries  and  a half,  was,  on  Mr.  Kinglake’s  estimate  gf  the  number? 
of  each  battalion,  below  1 1,000  men.  The  centre  of  the  position,, 
commanding  the  bridge  above  Bourliouk  and  the  main  road  from 
Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol,  and  fronting  the  march  of  the  English 
right,  was  occupied  by  four  battalions  and  two  light  batteries, 
equivalent  to  some  3,400  men.  To  the  east  of  the  Eupatoria 
road,  round  and  on  the  Kourgane  hill,  stood  the  right  wing  of 
the  Russians  under  Gortschakoff,  in  two  lines— sixteen  battalions 
and  five  batteries,  13,500  strong.  Three  or  more  battalions  of 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out  among  the  vineyards  and  villages 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  along  the  whole  front,  of  the  Russian 
line.  The  reserve,  consisting  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  a 
brigade  of  light  cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries,  was  posted 
across  the  road  in  rear  of  the  centre.  Of  fbis  reserve,,  three 
battalions  and  the  two  light  batteries  were,  during^  the  battle, 
moved  off  by  Mentschikoff  to  the  left,  to,  assist  in  repelling 
the  French  advance;  the  remainder  were  not  used  during  the  , 
day,  except  in  support  of  the  troops  confronting  the  English. 
Leaving  out  of  calculation  the  skirmishers,  and  the  caynliyi 
the  broad  outline  of  the  effect  of  the  Russian  dispositions,  as 
given  by  Todleben,  is  as  follows ; — The  French  had  from  first  to 
last  to  contend  with  sixteen  battalions  and  four  batteries  and  a 
half,  or  thirty-six  guns ; the  English  with  twenty-four  battalions 
and  seven  batteries,  or  fifty-six  guns.  The  relative  proportions  of 
the  Russian  force  opposed  to  each  would  be  as  1 4,000  men  and 
thirty-six  guns  to  20,000  and  fifty-six  guns.  The  French  and 
Turks,  who  had  to  deal  with  the  Russian  left  wing,  were  37,000, 
w'ith  sixty-eight  gims;  the  English,  who  fronted  thb  centre  and 
right  wing,  were  26,000,  with  sixty  guns.  Mr.  Kinglake  makes  the 
guns  opposed  to  the  English  amount  to  nine  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery, exclusive  of  fourteen  heavy  guns  from  Sebastopol  in  the. 
Great  Redoubt,  of  which  Todleben  says  nothing.  He  also  increases 
the  number  of  battalions  confronting  the  English  alone  to  tw.enty- 
eight.  The  discrepancy  seems  to  arise  somehow  from  his  counting 
the  battalions  of  Russian  skirmishers  thrown  out  on  the  right  bank , 
of  the  river  as  attached  to  this  part  of  the  position  alone,  and 
counting  twice  over  the  batteries  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  held 
in  reserve  behind  the  right  wing.  Either  calculation  points  strongly 
towards  an  answer  to  the  question  which  wing  of  the  allied  army 
had  the  hardest  task  in  front  of  it,  if  the  conditions  of  approach 
w'ere  equal.  Todleben  follows,  or  even  exaggerates,  the  French 
account  of  the  plan  of  assault  agreed  upon  between  the  allied 
generals.  He  says  that  Bosquet  was  to  march  at  5 '30  a.m.  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  position ; the  other  divisions  of  the  French  army 
at  7,  to  attack  the  centre  in  front ; and  the  English  army  also  at  5 • 3 o, 
to  turn  the  right  flank.  He  appears  to  assume,  through  his  narrative, 
that  this  plan  was  actually  attempted,  and  was  only  modifled  in 
the  course  of  the  action  by  the  slowness  of  movement  of  the 
English  troops  in  comparison  with  their  allies.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  was  some  misconception  in  the  mind  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  Lord  Raglan  adopted  his  rapid  scheme 
on  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  also  that  some  time  was 
wasted  by  a blunder  of  detail  as  to  the  giving  orders  for  the  march 
of  the  English  army  at  the  same  hour  with  the  French  centre. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  on  the  face  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Kingiake’s  detailed  account  o£  what  he  had  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  that  Lord  Raglan  did  not,  and  with  common 
prudence  could  not,  agree  definitively  to  the  details  of  a concerted 
assault  upon  a strong  position  which  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  reconnoitring  from  a less  distance  than  four  or  five  miles,  held 
by  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  absolutely  unknown.  There 
was  no  unconsidered  rashness  in  the  resolve  to  turn  the  Russian 


flank  by  the  seizure  of  the  heights  near  the  sea-shore,  inasmuch  as 
the  groimd  in  front  of  the  French,  the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  hostile  force  occupying  the  plateau 
above,  had  been  the  subject  of  a more  or  less  careful  reconnoissance 
from  the  fleet  as  it  moved  down  the  coast  in  communication  with 
the  armies  on  their  march.  For  Lord  Raglan  to  have  promised,  on 
the  Bulganak,  that  he  would  at  the  same  time  turn  the  enemy’s  right 
would  have  been  magnificent,  but  it  would  not  have  been  war.  He 
could  reasonably  promise  nothing  more  than  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  attack  by  the  most  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.  When  the  details  of  the  position  deve- 
loped themselves  on  a nearer  view,  it  became  clear  that  the  best 
suppoi-t  to  the  French  movement  would  be  given  by  an  attack  in 
front. 

Todleben’s  story  of  the  battle  is  in  effeet  as  follows  : — Bosquet’s 
division  and  the  Turks  crossed  the  river  by  the  fords  near  its 
mouth,  and  at  the  village  of  Alma  Tamack,  and  scaled  the  heights. 
Their  advance  was  covered 'by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  which  swept 
the  shoreward  end  of  the  plateau,  and  even  the  lower  slopes  near 
the  fords  of  Bourliouk,  on  which  the  first  line  of  Kiriakoff’s  main 
force  was  originally  posted.  From  this  fire.  Kiriakoff  retired  up 
the  hill,  and  reformed  his,  line  near,  the  Telegraph  tower.  No 
serious  opposition  was,,  mafle'  to  Bosquet  until  his  division  (of 
eleven  battalions)  had  reached  the  plateau,  though'  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  artillery.  The  single  Russian  battalion  on 
the  extreme  left  ■vyas  the  .first  to.  come  in  contact  with , Bosquet’s 
skirmishers,  and  was.;  slowly  pressed  back  and  towards  its  right, 
till  reinforced  by  four  battalions  ' and  a:  battery,  ordered  up  by 
Mentschikoff  from  the  sujjports  of  the  left  wingv'  The  Russian 
artillery  upon  this  part  of  the  ground  becamp,  .fesu^essjye  rein- 
forcemenis,.  much  stronger  .than  .that  of  , the  'Frfinchj  but  this 
advantage  was  neutralized,  .by  the  deadliness  of  the  French  rifies, 
which  hindered  the  batteriesfroni  coming  to,  short  distances^  and,  in 
combination  with  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  ’enemy  's  infantry 
■battalions,  disabled . the  Russians  from  attempting  tO'  drive  the 
French  off"  , the  heights^  at  the  'poiatmf  the  . bayonet.  The  time 
which  redressed  in  some;, degree . this,  inequality^,  by  bringing  up 
three  more  battalions  of  infantry  front' Mentsehikoffi’s  reserves,  on 
the,  other  hand  brought  the  divisions  of  Ganrobert  and  Prince 
Napoleon  successively  across  the  river  without  serious  opposition. 
On  reaching  the  plateau,  Ganrobert  engaged,  the  right  of -the 
Russian  force,  which  was  already  .struggling  diard  to  maintain 
itself  against  Bosquet,  and,  also:  the  columns  which  Kiriakoff  had 
reformed  pear  the  Telegraph  tower.  : The  strength  of  the  French 
cannonade  gi’ew  as  the  batteries  of  Canrobeit  and  Prince  Napoleon’s 
divisions  successively  rejoined  the  infantry  to  which' they  were 
attached  on  the  top  of  the  plateau,  while  .the  Russian,  batteries 
were  rendered  less  and  less  powerful  by  damage  ifroni  the  French 
riflemen.  , After  a last  struggle:  near  the  Telegraph,  the  'Russian 
left  wing  was  forced  into  definitive  retreat  by  the  advance  of  the 
whole  French  aamry  in  foyerwhelming  ■ massesojeiThis  , fllnttc 
.acharnee”  round  the  Telegraph  would  appear  .to  have-^heen  an 
artillery  and  musketry  duel. alone)  if  Todleben  is;.! correct  in  his 
positive  , assertion  that  the  Russians  on  the  left  wing  tried  in  vain 
throughout  the  battle  to- cojno.  to  close- quarters: with  their  adver- 
saries. Mr,  Kinglakei ' pertinently  rem’arke  that  1 thei  silence  of 
Kiriakoff’s,  narrative  as  to  any.  hand-to-handl struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  troops  .under,  his  own  eommandy  at  this  spot,  affords 
the  strongest  presumption  against  the  existence  in  fact  of  any 
such  incident,  which  would  have  reflected  nothing  but  credit  on 
his  own  men.  The  subsequent  .finding  of  French  and  Russian 
corpses  lying  together  afithe  foot  of  the  tower,  .a, prominent  point 
successively  occupied  by  either  side,  proves  no  nmre  (so  to  speak), 
of  an  exactly  simultaneous  deposit  .than  is  proved  by  the  finding 
of  two  fossil  shells  in  the. same  level  of  a geological  stratum* 

Thus,  says  Todleben,.  the  combat  on  the  left  wing  was  already 
come  to  a close,  while  on  the  right  the  strength  of  the  English 
was  still  being  “hurled  against  the  firmness-and  courage  of  our 
troops  ” in  vain.  When  Prince  Napoleon,  had  crossed,  the  Alma, 
and  Ganrobert’s  division  was  already  deployed  upon  the  heights, 
the  English  line  advanced  througli  the  Rus,sian  fire,  in  perfect 
order,  towards  the  river.  Evans’  division,  on  the  right  (wrongly 
called  Godrington’s  brigade  by  Todleben),  was  severely  maltreated 
in  its  advance  upon  the  bridge  and  burning  village  of  Bourliouk  by 
the  batteries  of  the  Russian  centre  which  guarded  the  main  road. 
It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  skirmishers  of  this  division 
won  their  way  to  a position  on  the  left  bank  whence  they  could 
annoy  these  batteries  in  return.  But  “ two  English  guns  which 
had  succeeded  in  fording  the  Alma  below  Bourliouk  mounted  a 
knoll  of  the  hill,  enfiladed”  the  central  Russian  batteries,  and 
drove  them  oft’  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  infantry  battalions 
massed  along  the  road.  A happy  instinct  had  carried  Lord  Raglan 
and  his  staff  somewhat  ahead  of  the  extreme  right  of  the  English 
advance  over  the  ground  which  the  first  retiring  movement  of 
Kiriakoff’s  troops  had  left  bare,  to  the  very  spot  from  which  the  guns 
he  ordered  up  could  play  at  their  ease  on  the  batteries  and  masses 
of  the  Russian  centre,  and  threaten,  if  they  did  not  reach,  the 
columns  of  the  Russian  right  wing  at  the  critical  moment  of  its 
strife  with  the  English  left.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  con- 
jecturing (however  much  the  conjecture  contradicts  the  colour 
given  to  the  battle  by  Todleben)  that  the  retreat  of  the  Borodino 
regiment  from  the  centre,  caused  by  Lord  Raglan’s  two  gnus  on 
the  knoll,  was  the  “ very  decisive  movement  of  retreat  commenced 
by  the  right  wing,”  alleged  by  Kiriakoff,  in  his  narrative  quoted 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  to  have  preceded  and  determined  his  own  retreat 
from  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  Telegraph,  Before  this  moment 
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tlie  Tight  Division  had  crossed  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the 
redoubt  on  the  liussian  right  wing,  which  swept  the  sloping  bank 
lilco  a glacis.  A column  of  two  battalions  was  ordered  by  Gortseha- 
koif  to  charge  its  left  flanlc,  but  was  repulsed  before  actually 
crossing  bayonets  by  the  fire  of  the  23rd  regiment.  Retiring  up 
the  liill,  this  column  was  closely  followed  by  the  Light  Division, 
wiiic-h  for  some  time,  says  Todleben,  it  sheltered  from  the 
cannonade  of  the  redoubt.  When  the  English  troops  came  within 
a pistol-shot  of  the  work,  the  artillerymen  limbered  up  their  guns 
to  anticipate  capture,  and  the  redoubt  was  taken  for  the  time. 
Another  column  of  two  battalions  had  meanwhile  made  a similar 
eii'ort  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Light  Division,  when  it  was  re- 
ceived and  held  at  bay  (by  the  7th  Fusiliers)  until  at  length  it 
also  was  forced  to  retire.  A third  column  of  the  same  strength 
(half  of  the  Wladimir  regiment)  came  down  from  the  hill  above 
the  redoubt,  which  on  their  approach  was  abandoned  by  the  Eng- 
lisli — under  the  error,  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  of  a repeated  bugle-signal, 
which  officers  and  men  deemed  themselves  bound  to  obey. 
The  work  was  reoccupied  by  the  Wladimir  column,  but  its  battery 
was  never  remounted.  The  broken  English  reformed  on  the  slope 
when  out  of  short  musketry  range,  and  renewed  the  tire  of  their 
rillt'S  on  the  Russian  columns;  while  the  second  line  (the  Duke  of 
Cambridge’s  Division)  advanced  to  a second  assault  upon  the  posi- 
tion. Prince  Gortschakoft'  himself  led  the  Wladimir  regiment  to 
a fresh  charge  : — ' 

On  the  sight  of  its  decisive  attack  the  first  line  of  the  English  battalions 
broke  its  ranks,  vravered,  and  began  to  retire'  towards  the  bridge.  But  in 
this  critical  moment  our  troops  were>suddenty  taken  in  fiank  by  the  Erench 
artillery,  and  this  unforeseen,  attack  determined,  the  event  of  the  action  in 
favour  of  the  English.  St.  Arnaud,  on  discpvering  the  obsfinate  resistance  rpet 
by  the  English,  had  sfa^pended  for  some  instants  the  movenrent  of  his, troops, 
and  after  the  occupation  of  the' Telegraph  heights  had' advanced  against  pur 
right  wing  three  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  joibed  by  half  ' an  English  bat- 
tery. These  guns  (23  Tu  number)  opened  a murderous  fire  on  oUr  flank, 
wliile  at  the  same  moment  the  Erenph  troops  resumed  their  advance. 

From  the  stress  of  these  circumstances  the  Wladimir ' regiment 
halted,  retired  under  the  English  fl'i’e  to  the  redoubt,  which'it  held 
for  twenty  minutes  against  a- whole  division.  At  length,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  tho  Frehch  artillery,  and  with  GampbelTs  brigade 
tlireatening  to  turn  its  other  flank,  the  Russian  right  wing  retired 
by  MentsehikofTs  order  from  a position  which  tvas  now  ttntenable; 
and  the  retreat  heeame  general. 

Todleben’s  accoimt  of  the  source  of  the' pressure  put ' Upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  which  forced  it  to  retreat- from 
the  position  it  was  successfully  holding  against  the  English,  is 
taken  without  variation  from  the  French  Ailai  Hist&rique  de  la 
Guerre  eVOrieivt.  Mr.  Kinglake’s  histoiy  gives  a very  different  ver- 
.sion  of  the  hearings  which  tho  distinct  movements'of  the  combined 
attack  had  On  each  other,  and  we  incline  to  helibve  that  his 
account  is  nearer  the  truth.  .Without  wishing  tO'  detract  from  the 
credit  of  what  was  accomplished  by  our  gallant  allies  on  that  day, 
we  are  not  disposed- to- allow Ahatthey  won  the  battle  fdr  us  as  well 
as  for  themselves.  There  is  ho  help  to  be  gained  in  comparing  the' 
accounts  of  Einglake  and  Todleben  froih  their  various  statements 
of  the  exact  moments  by  the  watch  at  which  particular  incidents 
of  the  combat  took  place,  for  they  differ  irreconcileably  in' their 
very  point  of  departure!  Todleben  (following  the  French  Alias  here, 
as  also  about  the  plan  of  the  attack  and  the  ultimate  causes  of  its 
.success)  puts  the  opening  of  the  fire  from  the  ships  at  half-past 
twelve;  Kinglake,' at  I ‘2 5.  Todleben  tells  its  that  Canrobert 

deployed  on  the  heights  by  two  o’clock ; Kinglake,  that 
Bosquet,  with  Autemarre’s  brig;ade,  crossed  by  the'  ford  of 
Alma  Tamack  at  2’io;  and  so  on  through  the’  horaiy  of  the 
battle.  Is  there  any  critical  fact,'  actually  seen  and  reported  by 
a credible  witness  from  his  own  part  of  the  field  as  occurring  in 
the  other,  which  marked  the  relative  progress  at  any  one  moment 
of  the  two  parallel  struggles  to  force  and  turn  the  position  ? 

We  have  alread)' referred  to  the  account  quoted  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
hook  from  Kiriakofi)  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  of  the  de- 
finitive mov'ement  of  retreat  from  the  centre  or  right,  which  made 
him  order  his  own  command  to  retire  from  the  Telegraph  heights. 
Mr,  Kinglake  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  Anitchkoff,  an  officer  on  the 
general  staff  of  the  Russian  army,  and  therefore  presumably  with 
no  interest  in  fiivouring  one  wing  at  the  expense  of  another,  whose 
words  are  these : — “ They  (the  retreating  centre  and  right  wing) 
were  followed  by  the  left  wing,  who  had  withstood  and  repelled 
tho  attack  of  the  whole  of  the  four  French  divisions  until  the 
moment  of  the  general  retreat.”  If  this  alleged  visible  fact,  upon 
which  a responsible  general  represents  himself  as  having  formed 
his  own  determination,  has  any  basis  at  all,  the  French  were  not 
in  victorious  possession  of  the  Telegraph  heights  at  the  moment 
when  the  retreat  of  the  centre  commenced,  under  the  pressure 
(undeniably)  of  Lord  Raglan’s  guns  on  the  knoll.  We  are  told 
by  Mr.  Kinglake  (himself,  we  imagine,  present  among  the  staff  on 
that  spot  at  the  time)  that  before  those  guns  came  up,  Codrino  ton’s 
brigade  had  been  seen  from  the  knoll  to  storm  the  redoiibt,  to 
l;old  it,  and  to  relinquish  it  in  default  of  support.  When  the 
Russian  centre  had  given  way,  those  guns  were,  in  the  sight  of  the 
English  staff,  turned  upon  the  redoubt  and  the  Wladimir  bat- 
talion, at  the  very  moment  (Mr.  Kinglake  tells  ns)  of  its  advance 
against  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  division.  Those  guns,  and  three 
batteries  belonging  to  Evans’  and  England’s  divisions,  which  were 
moved  up  at  once  to  the  left  of  Lord  Raglan’s  knoll  into 
the  position  left  empty  by  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  centre, 
were  the  guns  which  threatened  and  played  effectively  on  the 
flank  of  the  Rutsian  right  wing  during  its  final  struggle  to 
maintain  the  redoubt,  from  a nearer  range  than  could  anyhow 


be  gained  by  any  of  the  French  artillery,  even  if  they  held  the 
Telegraph  heights  at  the  time.  Mr.  Kinglake  calls  another  inde- 
pendent witness,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  who  from  the  slope 
under  the  redoubt  saw  the  actual  movement  of  the  French  left 
from  the  hill-side  up  to  the  smootli  plateau  in  front  of  the  Tele- 
graph. He  was  at  that  moment  receiving  orders  from  Sir  George 
Brown  to  let  the  Grenadier  Guards  pass  the  7th  Fusiliers,  and 
complete  the  wreck  of  the  retiring  Russian  battalion,  with  which 
the  Fusiliers  had  wrestled  so  long.  The  Wladimir  regiment  was 
then  advancing  down  the  hill  in  that  last  “ decisive  attack  ” which 
was  cut  short  by  the  unexpected  flank  fire  of  artillery — an  artillery 
which,  if  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge’s  eyes  did  not  deceive  him,  could 
not  have  belonged  to  St.  Arnaud,  whose  forces  at  that  instant  had 
far  otlier  work  to  do.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  Russian 
generals  on  the  right  wing  sliould  take  the  guns  which  were 
enfilading  them  to  belong  to  the  French  left,  instead  of  the 
English  right.  But  if  Kiriakoff,  Anitchkoft’,  the  spectators  on  the 
knoll,  the  officers  who  planted  Evans’  and  England’s  batteries,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  are  wrong,  and  the  plan  of  the  Atlas 
Histoi'ique  followed  by  Todleben  is  right — if  the  whole  French 
line  was  sweeping  victoriously  forward  from  the  Telegraph 
heights  on  the  Sebastopol  road  at  the  time  when  the  English 
lines  were  stiU  hurling  tliemselves  against  the  Russian  right  wing 
in  vain — it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  that  right  wing,  when  it 
did  retire  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  French  line,  contrived 
to  escape  annihilation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  he 
was  so  utterly  thrust  from  his  position  on  the  left,  while  its 
strength  was  unbroken  upon  the  right,  the  Russian  general  did 
not  withdraw  from  left  to  right,  behind  the  shelter  of  his  still  un- 
conquered battalions,  upon  the  road  which  leads  from  Bourliouk  to 
Baktehisarai.  He  would  then  have  maintained  the  exact  position 
on  the"  flank  and  fear  of  the  allies  as  they  marched  upon  Sebas- 
topol-— at  onfce  guarding  his  own  communications  with  Russia  and 
baffling  their  pursuit,  unless  they  relinquished  their  hold  of  the 
coast  and  the  fleet — which  a few  days  later  he  made  a hurried 
and  hazardous  flank  march  to  secure.  We  learn  from  Todleben 
that  the  line  of  the  Belbeck  offered  Prince  Mentschikoif  no  facilities 
for  any'  defence  beyond  mere  skirmishing ; that  a retreat  from  the 
Belbeck  upon  the  North  Fort,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
driven  liis  trobps  into  a dangerously  contracted  space  under  the 
fire  of  the  hostile  fleets;  that  a retreat,  under  pressure,  round  the 
bay  and  acro'sk  the  Tsclierhaya  to  the  south  side,  would  have 
involved  extreme  difficulty  and  peril ; and  that  between  the  Belbeck 
and  the  Tschernaya  no  position  could  he  occupied  from  which  an 
attack  in  force  might  be  made  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  or  from  which 
tlie  retreat  upon  Baktchi.sarai,  in  case  of  another  reverse,  would 
have  been  possible.  All  thede  considerations  must  have  been  equally 
patent  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  must 
I have  pointed  as  visibly  to  the  road  which  led  from  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  right  wing  direct  to  Baktehisarai  as  the  obvious  and  safe 
line  by'  iyhich  to  draw  off  the  left  wing,  if  that  were  already 
' decisively  beaten  while  the  position  on  the  right  still  remained 
' apparently  impregnable. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HISTORIC  BYE-WAYS.* 

“ XT^LLOWING  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  the  author 
offers  in  these  volumes  a selection  from  his  contributions  to 
the  leading  periodicals  during  the  last  fifteen  years.”  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  compare  this  formula  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  with 
that  in  which  Lord  Macaulay  iuti-oduced  his  collected  Essays  to 
the  world.  Lord  Macaulay  collected  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Eevieio  only  in  self-defence,  when  they  had  already 
appeared  in  pirated  American  editions.  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall 
favours  us  with  his  “ contributions  to  the  leading  periodicals  ” 
seemingly  out  of  a mere  wish  to  conform  to  a “ prevailing- 
fashion.”  It  is  the  fashionable  thing  to  put  out  volumes  of 
collected  essays ; so  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  follows  the  fashion, 
just  as  he  doubtless  follows  the  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  coat  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  dinner-table.  On  points  of  fashion 
Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  is  doubtless  better  authority  than  we 
are ; hut,  except  for  this  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  we  can  see  no  reason  at  all  why  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall 
should,  in  his  own  phrase,  have  “ offered  ” — he  does  not  say  to 
whom  the  oflering  is  made — this  selection  from  his  periodical 
writings.  AVhat  the  “ leading  periodicals  ” are  in  whose  pages 
I these  various  scraps  appeared.  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  does  not  con- 
descend to  tell  us.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of  them  can 
have  appeared  in  any  of  those  publications  which  we  should 
: naturally  understand  by  the  “leading  periodicals”  — namely,  the 
' various  quarterly  Reviews.  As  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  does  not 
j name  his  periodicals,  and  as  we  do  not  carry  the- whole  periodical 
: literature  of  England  in  our  heads,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  these  contributions  read  very  much  as  if  they  came 
' out  of  second-rate  monthly  magazines.  As  such,  they  probably 
come  within  the  department  of  the  “ general  reader,”  and  for 
; the  tastes  of  the  general  reader  we  cannot  undertake  to 
answer.  But  certainly  no  scholar  will  think  that  historical  litera- 
ture is  in  any  way  profited  by  the  publication  of  Sir  Lascelles 
I Wraxall’s  Historic  Bye-  Ways.  It  is  only  either  when  the  writer  is 
unusually  celebrated,  or  when  the  writings  are  unusually  excellent, 
that  a collection  of  fugitive  pieces  can  have  anything  to  be  said 
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for  it.  The  fame  of  Lord  Macaulay  was  doubtless  in  part  owing, 
to  his  Essays ; but  he  did  not  republish  his  Essays  till  he  had 
already  become  famous.  The  “Essays  and  Reviews”  of  Mi’. 
Church — the  original  Essays  and  Reviews,  whose  name  has  been 
so  oddly  usurped  by  a better-known  volume — were,  from  their 
subjects  and  place  of  publication,  naturally  known  only  to  a much 
narrower  circle,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Essays  on  Dante 
and  Ansehn  were  worthy  of  a place  in  permanent  English 
literatui’e.  The  contributions  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  have 
neither  claim  to  permanent  life.  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  is  not 
specially  famous,  and  his  writings  are  not  specially  excellent. 
He  belongs  to  a class  to  whom  historical  scholars  have  a special 
dislike.  He  is  one  of  those  who  cater  for  a certain  form  of  the 
general  reader  who  is  just  one  degree  better  than  those  who  cater 
for  him.  There  is  a class  of  people  who  have  a hazy  notion  that  to 
pick  up  some  amount  of  historical  knowledge  is  a sort  of  moral 
duty,  but  who  shrink  from  the  sustained  exertion  of  consulting 
original  authorities  or  even  of  reading  the  best  modem  commen- 
tators. Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  and  Dr.  Doran  lay  themselves  out 
for  this  class,  thereby  most  ungallantly  poaching  on  the  preserves 
of  a whole  bevy  of  literary  ladies  who  had  already  made  the  field 
their  own.  To  the  fair  culprits  of  this  class  we  can  afford  to  bow 
and  laugh ; but  a male  offender  deserves  harder  handling.  We 
protest  against  a volume  of  frivolous  odds  and  ends  pushing  itself 
into  the  circle  of  historical  literature,  even  with  such  a title  as 
Historic  Sye-  Ways.  Of  the  various  pieces  here  reprinted,  some 
are  evidently  ephemeral  notices  of  books,  some  are  mere  “ sensa- 
tion ” tales,  some  occupy  that  dangerous  middle  ground  between 
history  and  fiction  where  we  know  not  what  to  believe  and  what 
not  to  believe,  and  where  no  authorities  are  cited  to  guide  us. 
Altogether  we  see  nothing  in  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  two  volumes 
which  deserved  republication  on  any  ground. 

Several  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  fugitive  papers  are  devoted 
to  the  life  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  This  of  course  brings  their 
author  on  the  track  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Now  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a writer 
who  calls  forth  in  his  readers  sti-ong  emotions  of  opposite  kinds. 
He  has  his  admirers,  or  rather  worshippers,  and  he  has  those  who 
protest  that,  as  he  writes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  him.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear  about  a writer  of  this 
sort ; he  is  at  least  not  common-place,  and  common-place  criticism 
is  quite  out  of  place  about  him.  A review  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  be 
worth  writing  at  all,  stiU  more  to  be  worth  reprinting,  ought  to 
give  us  some  really  vigorous  and  original  comments  on  a phenome- 
non so  remarkable  as  Mr.  Carlyle  undoubtedly  is.  Yet  Sir 
Lascelles  Wraxall  thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  and  reprint  such 
criticism  as  the  following — criticism  which  we  think  worth  while 
to  transcribe  as  being,  in  its  way,  as  great  a curiosity  as  anything  in 
Mr.  Carlyle.  The  excess  of  common-place  becomes  original  by 
the  mere  lack  of  originality,  and  in  this  roundabout  way  the  criti- 
cisms of  Sir  LasceUes  Wraxall  are  really  remarkable : — 

He  would  be  a bold  man  wbo  ventured  to  gainsay  Mr.  Carlyle’s  merits  as 
an  historian,  for  they  are  [sic]  distinguished  by  most  of  the  qualities  which 
are  now  considered  indispensable  for  the  historic  writer.  He  possesses  an 
almost  Teutonic  patience  in  research,  a happy  knack  of  sifting  evidence,  and 
an  apparently  unbounded  power  of  language.  But  his  greatest  merit,  in 
spite  of  his  affectation  and  neologism,  is  the  clearness  of  his  descriptions  ; 
and  he  is  probably  the  only  man  in  England,  since  we  lost  Sir  W.  Napier, 
who  is  able  to  convey  to  a civilian  a precise  idea  of  a battle-scene.  As  we 
read  the  account  of  the  fight  of  Mdllwitz,  we  fancj’  that  we  hear  the  booming 
of  the  heavy  guns  and  the  sharp  spatter  of  the  file-firing  ; and  amid  the 
accessories  and  vivid  descriptions  of  side-scenes,  we  never  lose  the  hero  of  the 
day  thoroughly  out  of  sight. 

Unfortunately,  however,  great  as  Mr.  Carlyle’s  merits  are,  he  is  not  free 
from  the  defect  of  nearly  evei^’  historian — partiality.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say  that  he  would  wilfully  distort  facts,  as  a Macaulay  has  been  accused  of 
doing,  in  order  to  mould  them  to  his  own  views.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  honesty  leads  him  straight  into  the  trap  ; a man  of  strong  p.assion.s, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  Scotch  in  his  adherence  to  a preconceived  opinion, 
he  has  no  sooner  formed  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a person  or 
an  event  than  he  adheres  to  it  through  good  and  evil  report,  and  no  evidence 
will  induce  him  to  swerve.  This  idiosjmcrasy  is  most  strikingly  shown  in 
his  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  where,  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  he  asks  our  admiration  for  such  a monarch  as  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia,  and  holds  him  up  as  a thorough  man. 

Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  then  goes  on  to  explode  all . Mr. 
Carlyle’s  theories”  by  the  help  of  “some  recently  published 
documents”  which  hinder  him  from  joining  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
“super-exalting”  (whatever  that  may  be)  King  Frederick 
William  the  First.  He  then  refers  in  a note  to  a work  called 
Aus  vier  Jahrhundertm  by  Dr.  Karl  von  Weber,  “the  inde- 
fatigable record-keeper  of  the  Saxon  archives,”  who  has  printed 
the  correspondence  of  Count  von  Manteuffel,  from  which  Sir 
Lascelles  Wraxall  proceeds  to  “ cull  anecdotes.”  Queer  anecdotes 
enough  they  are,  and,  as  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  winds  up,  “This 
.sketch  differs  very  greatly  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  elaborate  portrait  of 
Frederick  William  I.  but,”  he  adds,  “we’ certainly  believe  it  to  be 
more  correct.”  Very  likely  it  is,  and,  for  a mere  sketchy  review 
of  Dr.  von  Weber’s  book,  this  culling  of  anecdotes  might  do  very 
well;  but  if  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  wishes  seriously  to  sit  down 
and  “ explode  Mr.  Carlyle’s  theories,”  he  must  give  us  something 
more  definite  than  this  general  reference  to  Dr.  von  Weber,  and 
an  occasional  Manteuffel  tells  us,”  “Manteuffel  adds,”  and  the 
like.  In  “ Historic  Bye-Ways,”  where  we  do  not  always  know  the 
road,  we  like  to  be  told  every  detail  about  our  path  and  our  guide, 
even  more  than  when  we  are  on  the  King’s  highway  and  know 
where  we  are. 

This  chapter,  headed  “ Mr.  Carlyle’s  Last  Pet,”  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  almost  worse  when  we  find  another  chapter  in  the  second 
volume  beginning  thus ; — 


Mr.  Carlyle,  by  tbe  publication  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  life  of  the 
Great  Fritz,  having  rendered  his  admirers  most  anxious  for  a further  instal- 
ment, we  purpose  to  stay  their  appetite  by  giving  them  some  account  of  the 
monarch’s  domestic  life,  as  contained  in  a new  edition  of  Thidbault’s  Memoirs, 
lately  produced  in  Paris.  We  feel  convinced  that  these  volumes  have  not 
escaped  Mr.  Carlyle’s  attention — and,  indeed,  many  well-known  writers  have 
nibbled  at  them  before  now — and  that,  through  their  trathfulness  and  the 
immense  amount  of  information  they  contain,  no  life  of  Frederick  the  Great 
can  be  possible  without  constant  reference  to  them. 

Here,  ag.ain,  this  is  barely  tolerable — we  were  very  near  writing 
intolerable — even  in  a magazine,  but  conceive  any  man  reprinting 
such  ephemeral  stuff  in  a book  ! If  people  really  want  to  know 
anything  about  Frederick  and  his  father,  they  can  go  to  Carlyle, 
Thiebault,  and  Weber  for  themselves.  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  as 
a periodical  writer,  did  his  part  in  introducing  them  to  the  readers 
of  his  magazine,  whatever  it  is.  When  he  has  done  this,  his  duty 
is  ended,  unless  he  can  produce  something  a good  deal  more  solid 
than  this  “ culling  of  anecdotes.” 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  writers,  and  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  readers,  of  these  searchings  into  “ Historic  Bye- 
Ways  ” that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test  the  writer.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  go  and  rummage  the  Bodleian  or  the  British 
Museum  for  every  trifling  story ; so  the  author  has  it  his  own  way. 
Unless  one  chances  to  have  the  particular  book  at  hand,  one  is  at 
the  mercy  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  and  his  like.  “ Mr.  Carlyle’s 
Last  Pet  ” is  followed  by  “A  Tragedy  in  Waxwork,”  which  begins 
and  goes  on  just  like  asensation  novel.  “ There  was  an  intense  ex- 
citement in  the  Imperial  city  of  Vienna.  For  weeks  past  heavy 
trains  of  Hungarian  prisoners,”  &c.  &c.  Some  time  after,  “'a  light 
travelling  caleche  was  following  the  road  from  Swechat  to 
Vienna.  The  driver  wore  a broad-brimmed  hat,”  &c.  &c.  Be- 
tween the  heavy  trains  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  we  get  a story 
about  some  consecrated  candles,  and  how  much  the  Emperor 
Leopold  the  First  believed  in  them.  In  a note  we  read — “ See 
Michiel’s  Secret  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  on  which  work, 
indeed,  my  anecdote  is  founded.'”  Not  having  the  book  at  hand, 
we  are  debarred  from  knowing  what  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  means 
by  “ founding  his  anecdote  ” on  a work.  But  it  suggests  some 
queer  suspicions  as  to  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall’s  notion  of  the  way 
to  deal  with  authorities.  We  understand  “founding  ” an  avowed 
fiction  on  a basis  of  fact,  but  these  Historic  Bye-  Ways  do  not 
purpose  to  be  fiction,  but  history.  Presently  we  get  a dialogue, 
just  like  a piece  of  a novel,  where  people  speak  “ sternly,”  and 
“with  a contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,”  which  we  are  told 
in  a note  is  “ borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  the  report  of  Car- 
dinal Passionei.”  As  we  are  not  told  where  this  report  is  to  be 
found,  we  can  only  console  ourselves  by  thinking  in  what  a lively 
style  of  repoi-ting  Cardinal  Passionei  must  have  indulged. 

A chapter  on  “the  English  Nobility  ” reads  very  like  Mr.  Craik 
or  Sir  Bernard  Burke  dished  up  cold.  But  Sir  Bernard  knows 
his  own  craft  better  than  to  say,  after  telling  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  heiress  of  Northumberland,  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  so  forth,  that  “the  estates  and  title  of  Northumber- 
land then  passed  through  the  sole  heiress  to  Hugh  Smithson, 
a baronet  of  good  family  in  Yorkshire.”  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall, 
then,  believes  that  the  present  Northumberland  title  is  a direct 
continuation  of  the  old  one^  The  faintest  knowledge  of  genealogy 
would  have  told  him  that,  though  the  estates  passed,  no  title 
passed  with  them ; that  tbe  claim  even  to  the  barony  of  Percy 
couldnot  be  made  out,  and  that  the  Smithson  Earldom  and  Smith- 
son  Dukedom  were  things  altogether  new.  Perhaps  it  was  a pity 
that  the  old  Earldom  of  Northumberland  could  not  pass  as  freely 
from  house  to  house  as  the  De  Ros  and  Le  Despenser  baronies,  but 
lawyers  and  heralds  so  ruled  it,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  The' 
whole  thing  is  a farrago  of  bits  and  scraps,  extracts  from  this  book 
and  extracts  from  that,  mere  paste  and  scissors  work,  touched  up 
now  and  then  with  a little  attempt,  as  we  have  seen,  at  sensation 
writing.  It  is  hardly  worth  criticising  details  in  such  a book  ; 
still,  when  we  read  that  “ it  has  recently  been  publicly  stated  that 
a descendant  of  Simon  de  IMontfort  is  a saddler  in  Tooley  Street,” 
we  cannot  help  asking  who  stated  it  and  on  what  authority? 
Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  lowly  Simonides  is 
really  a saddler  and  not  a tailor,  as  we  all  Imow  that  Tooley 
Street  tailors  are  famous  for  their  adhesion  to  the  liberal  principles 
of  the  great  Earl.  When  too  we  read  that  “ the  Dukes  of  Lewis, 
in  France,  boasted  of  being  descended  from  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Judah,”  we  cannot  help  asking,  before  we  inquire  into 
the  genealogy,  where  this  English-looking  Duchy  of  Lewis  lies. 
Altogether,  no  story  is  too  old,  too  stupid,  or  too  doubtful,  or 
too  frivolous  for  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.* 

Young  ladies  are  the  only  persons  who  learn  geography  as 
a part  of  the  regular  routine  of  their  education,  if  we  except 
the  poor  Sunday  School  children  who  are  taught,  by  gaudily 
coloured  maps  of  Palestine,  just  so  much  as  the  relative  positions 
of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  Boys  in  the  public  schools  pick  up 
geography  as  best  they  can.  They  are  expected  to  know  aU  about 
any  place  that  is  mentioned  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  and  are 
now-a-days  provided  with  good  maps,  and  gazetteers,  and  manuals ; 
but  they  are  not  taught  the  science  systematically.  Meanwhile, 

* Advanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S. 
Edinburgh  and  London  : Blackwood  & Sons. 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical. 
By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston.  London  : Longman  & Co.  1864. 
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their  sisters  are  made  to  learn  hy  heart  long  lists  of  the  names  of 
provinces  and  cities,  capes  and  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains ; to 
•w'hich  are  often  added  columns  of  statistical  ligures  as  to  popula- 
tion, area,  and  the  relative  heights  of  mountain  chains.  For  our 
own  part,  we  like  the  ])uhlic  school  plan  best.  A hoy  who  takes 
any  interest  in  his  worlc  is  sure  to  get  up  as  much  geography  as 
he  wants;  and  lie  learns  it  in  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
way  — in  practical  connexion,  that  is,  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  already  acquired.  The  worst  of  the  other 
system,  that  of  boarding-schools  and  “ elocution-masters,”  is  that 
the  particulars  so  painfully  acquired  are  learnt  as  so  many  ab- 
stract facts,  and  that  the  pupil  is  not  taught  to  apply  them  and  so  j 
lix  them  in  the  memory.  Still,  it  is  altogether  desirable  that 
there  should  be  good  text-books  for  young  ladies  to  get  by  heart, 
and  for  young  gentlemen  to  refer  to.  il^d,  happily,  the  rapid 
growth  of  geographical  science  has  been  accompanied  by  a pro- 
portionate improvement  in  the  ms-nuals  which  are  placed  in  the  \ 
hands  of  students.  We  select  the  two  books  now  under  notice  as  | 
excellent  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds.  j 

Mr.  David  Price,  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  several  ele-  ' 
mentary  works  both  geological  and  geographical,  has  now  provided  j 
us  with  a thoroughly  good  text-book  of  physical  geography.  This 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  is  comparatively  a new  one,  is  not  ^ 
less  interesting  than  important.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  indispensable  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  geology.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  geo- 
logy will  find  in  physical  geography,  which  deals  with  all  the 
natural  phenomena  of  our  planet,  a subject  of  never-failing  ^ 
profit  and  entertainment.  The  arrangement  of  this  volume 
is  strictly  systematic.  The  general,  or  planetary,  relations  j 
of  the  earth  are  first  discussed,  comprehending  its  figure,  motion, 
and  dimensions;  and  then  its  individual  structure  and  composi-  ! 
tion.  Next,  the  author  goes  on  to  consider  the  distribution  of  i 
land  and  water — the  configuration  of  the  continents,  the  moun- 
tain systems  and  plains,  and  the  oceans,  seas,  currents,  rivers,  | 
and  lakes,  which  form  the  subdivisions  of  water.  Finally,  the  j 
subjects  of  climate,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  ethnology,  ^ 
including  the  varieties  and  races  of  man,  are  treated  of  in  order,  j 
The  following  is  a good  definition  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  physical  ^ 
geography | 

To  describe  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere  by  which 
they  are  enveloped,  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions  established  between  the  ^ 
elements  in  virtue  of  the  planetary  connexions  of  the  earth,  the  plants  and 
animals  by  which  they  are  respectively  peopled,  and  finally  man’s  depen- 
dence on,  and  relationship  to,  the  r\-hole.  j 

The  great  lesson  which  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  physical  geography  is  this,  that  our  globe  in  all  its  ; 
relations  is  in  a state  of  incessant  change  and  progress.  The 
forces  . of  nature  are  in  continual  operation.  The  winds,  rains,  j 
frosts,  and  snows  are  for  ever  at  their  work  of  disintegrating  the  j 
earth’s  smfacei  The  rivers,  tides,  and  ocean-currents  are  for  ever 
re-depositing  the  eroded  materials  in  new  beds  at  the  bottom  of  the  ! 
sea.  Still  mightier  forces  are  exercised  in  upheaving  or  depressing  ' 
the  earth’s  crust,  raising  the  sea-bed  into  dry  land,  or  submerging  ' 
the  dryland  beneath  the  waters.  Nevertheless,  these  processes  are  j 
so  gvadual  that,  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  results  are  | 
inappreciable.  In  Europe  especially,  owing  to  the  absence  of  great  | 
livers,  and  the  paucity  of  volcanic  centres,  comparatively  little  j 
change  is  in  progress.  It  is  ascertained,  indeed,  that  the  whole  ; 
Scandinavian  coast  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  basin  of  j 
the  Baltic  is  shallowing,  while  South  Greenland  is  sinking. 
Alluvial  formations  are  being  made  at  the  months  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Po,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Danube ; and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  | 
is  undergoing  a gradual  change  of  outline.  In  Asia,  the  uprise  of  j 
the  Arctic  region  is  no  less  observable  in  Siberia  than  in  Europe ; | 
and  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges,  Indus,  Amoor,  Yang-Tse-Eiang,  and  | 
TIoang-Ho  are  steadily  increasing;  while  volcanoes  and  earth-  j 
quakes  are  in  active  operation  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  parts  of 
the  continent.  Li  Africa,  the  whole  Sahara  is  recognised  as  the  I 
upheaved  bed  of  a comparatively  recent  ocean.  Here,  too,  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger  and  other  great  rivers  are  forming  deltas;  and 
recent  volcanic  action  has  produced  most  of  the  islands,  whether 
in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Indian  ocean.  The  whole  central  plain  of  j 
North  America,  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
northwards  to  the  50th  parallel,  is  of  recent  geological  formation. 
Discoursing  on  the  inevitable  results  of  tbe  physical  conditions  of 
this  vast  area  on  its  buman  inhabitants,  Mr.  Page  ventures  on  the 
following  political  prophecy : — 

The  continent  is  too  large,  and  its  geograpliical  conditions  and  consequent 
industry  too  diversified,  ever  to  be  governed  by  a single  and  uniform  rule  ; 
and  in  all  likelihood,  before  many’  generations  pass  away’,  Mexico,  the  Pacific 
States,  British  America,  the  New  England  States,  the  Gulf  or  Southern 
States,  and  the  Great  Central  Plain,  will  each  be  the  seat  of  an  independent 
community — connected,  it  may’ be,  by  commercial  ties  and  reciprocating 
international  offices,  but  stOl  individually  influenced  by  their  position,  and 
progressing  at  different  rates  and  in  difierent  way's,  and  this  in  a great  measure  ; 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  material  surroundings. 

In  South  America,  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amazon  are  of  late 
formation,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
Pacific  seaboard  is  of  recent  upheaval.  Of  the  Polynesian  volcanic 
islands,  Mr.  Page  believes  that  they  are  generally  mountain  chains 
in  embryo,  “ the  rudiments  of  systems  yet  to  be  elaborated.” 
Others,  however,  have  thought  that  they  are  the  summits  of 
ranges  that  are  graduallj’  sinking.  We  do  not  observe  that  any- 
thing is  said  of  the  physical  changes  that  may  be  in  progress 
in  _ Australia.  The  author  favom-s  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  an  Antarctic  circumpolar  continent,  while  he  thinks 


it  likely  that  the  Arctic  pole  is  occupied  by  a sea-basin.  We 
may  observe  liere  that  tlie  index  to  this  volume  is  very 
insufficient.  This  is  an  unpardonable  defect  in  a book  which  can 
scarcely  be  used  except  for  reference.  We  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  I’age  has  anything  to  say  on 
many  points  of  interest  tliat  occun’ed  to  us  for  examination. 
Happily  this  fault  is  one  that  may  easily  be  remedied  in  a second 
edition. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  fdr.  Page’s  treatise  abounds  with 
facts  and  discussions  of  the  most  varied  and  abundant  intere.st. 
The  information  appears  to  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent 
discoveries.  Many  people  may  bo  surprised  to  bear  that  tbe 
liigbest  mountain  in  Europe  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  system,  that  stretches  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian.  It  is  18,493  br  2,749  higher  than 

Mont  Bijinc.  We  think  that  Captain  Maury's  inquiries  about 
the  nature,  of  the  oceau-hed  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
freely  used  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  text-book.  Upon  tbe  whole, 
the  compiler  discredits  tbe  results  of  deep-sea  soundings,  and 
maintains  that  as  yet  very  little  lias  been  ascertained  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  sea-bottom.  However,  he  admits  that,  according  to 
our  present  information,  a mean  depth  of  fom  miles  may  be  allowed 
to  the  ocean,  and  concedes  that  trustworthy  soundings  to  the 
depth  of  five  miles  have  been  obtained.  He  allows  us  also  to 
suppose  that  in  certain  places  the  sea  may  reach  an  extreme  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.  As  to  the  magnitude  of  waves,  Mr.  Page 
tells  ns  that,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  supposed 
to  reach  their  maximum,  a height  of  forty  feet  from  trough  to 
crest  has  been  observed.  In  our  own  seas,  however,  waves  rarely 
exceed  eight  or  ten  feet.  An  earthquake  wave,  of  course,  may  be 
much  higher.  That  of  Lisbon,  in  1755,  was  estimated  at  no  less 
than  sixty  feet.  The  chapter  on  Tides  is  lucid,  and  is  illustrated 
by  a diagram  of  co-tidal  lines.  Tracing  the  progress  of  the  summit 
of  high  water  from  its  original  generation  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
to  its  remotest  ramification  in  Northern  waters,  Mr.  Page  calculates 
that  tiie  high-water  that  passes  Van  Diemen’s  Land  at  midnight 
reaches  Ceylon  in  twelve,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  thirteen 
hours,  arrives  at  Newfoundland  hr  another  twelve  hours,  rounds 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  reaches  Aberdeen  in  another  twelve, 
and  at  the  fourth  twelve,  or  at  midnight  of  the  second  day,  arrives 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  tidal  velocity,  which  may  he 
taken  as  1,000  miles  an  hour  in  the  open  Southern  ocean,  is 
scarcely  a twentieth  part  of  that  amoimt  in  the  restricted  channel 
of  the  North  Sea.  These  notices  may  suffice  to  show,  as  hy  a 
sample,  the  nature  of  this  excellent  manual.  It  is  a book  which 
would  form  a far  more  acceptable  Chiistmas  present  to  many  a 
young  person  than  most  of  the  gay  volumes  with  which  the  press 
annually  teems. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston’s  excellent  Ga- 
zetteer, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  has  been 
corrected  and  revised,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  to  August 
1864.  We  have  tested  it  in  many  places,  and  have  scarcely  ever- 
found  it  wanting.  Almost  every  English  village  is  duly  chronicled, 
though  W orth,  in  Sussex,  is  somehow  omitted  (as  we  noticed  by 
accident).  Many,  but  iiot  quite  all,  of  the  new  places  that  the 
railway  sj’stem  has  hrouglit  into  being  are  to  he  found  in  their 
order.  I’he  list  of  English  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  less 
complete.  Wo  observe  that  a vast  number  of  American  towns  are 
duly  rt'gistered,  and  one  nefids  some  sncli  help  in  reading  the 
history  of  the  present  campaigns.  It  is  the  tendency  of  such 
hooivs  as  this  to  grow  in  bulk.  This  new  edition  makes  a very 
thick,  closely-printed  volume  of  above  1,400  pages.  Tbe  next 
step  will  be  inevitably  a second  volume.  The  editor  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  having  adopted  into  his  text  the  results  of  all  the 
latest  political  movements  in  Europe,  including  the  changes 
rendered  necessary  hy  the  war  in  Sclileswig-Holstein.  “Rus- 
sian aggression,”  he  observes,  “ has  added  such  names  as 
Transbaikal,  Primorsk,  Nicolaiosk,  and  Marinsk  to  geogra- 
phical nomenclature.”  He  has  formally  adopted,  we  observe, 
the  suh-division  of  Oceania  into  Australasia,  Malaysia,  Polynesia, 
and  Micronesia.  We  cannot  congratulate  the  authorities — who- 
ever they  may  he — on  the  name  of  the  newest  British  settlement 
beyond  British  Columbia.  They  have  called  it  “ Stickeen.”  The 
Granadian  and  Argentine  Confederations  are  new  names,  hut  not 
unfamiliar  to  newspaper  readers.  We  wonder  how  many  English- 
men know  that  Chile  has  added  to  itself  a new  province,  with  the 
Welsh-looking  name  of  Llanquihne.  These  examples  wiU  show 
that  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  brought 
his  information  down  to  the  very  latest  period. 


MARGARET  DENZIL’S  HISTORT.* 

IN  Margaret  Denzil’s  History  good  materials  have  been  wasted 
in  a manner  w’hich  shows  that  their  possessor  does  not  know 
how  to  put  them  to  the  best  use.  Good  wood  in  the  hands  of  a 
clumsy  workman  only  serves  to  make  his  want  of  skill  more  con- 
spicuous ; our  eye  is  attracted  hy  the  excellence  of  the  material, 
and  we  are  provoked  with  the  cabinet-maker  for  spoiling  a beauty 
wbicli  a cunning  artisan  would  have  displayed  and  enhanced. 
For  want  of  judgment  in  construction,  and  of  cleverness  in 
execution,  Margaret  JDenzil's  History  hat/missed  its  aim,  and  what 
might  have  been  an  interesting  is  now  a rather  tedious  story.  The 
very  title  is,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  an  eiTor  of  judgment;  for  it  would 

* 3Iargaret  DenziTs  History.  Annotated  by  her  Husband.  Reprinted 
from  the  “ Cornlull  Magazine.”  London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 
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Lave  given  some  zest  to  tLe  first  volume  if  we  Lad  not  known  from 
tlie  outset  tLat  Margaret  Forster  would  marry  Mr.  Denzil.  Had 
tLis  fact  Leen  concealed,  we  sLould  Lave  felt  some  curiosity  as  to 
tLe  issue  of  ArtLur  Lamont’s  suit ; Lut  to  disclose  it  from  tLe 
first  is  like  blurting  out  tLe  answer  before  the  riddle  is  pro- 
pounded. Were  it  not  too  late,  we  would  recommend  the 
author  to  rename  the  book  simply  “Margaret’s  History,”  sug- 
gesting at  the  same  time  that  the  materials  sLould  be  recast. 

For  most  people’s  pleasure  in  reading  a novel  there  must  be 
some  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  construction.  Every  one’s  cards 
sLould  not  be  shown,  for,  if  they  are,  there  is  no  play  in  the  game. 
It  is  this  error  of  permitting  her  reader  to  look  over  her  hand  that 
destroys  the  interest  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  in  the  story  before 
us.  Mr.  Denzil’s  annotations  to  his  wife’s  autobiography  are  inserted 
as  explanatory  of  his  own  feelings  and  conduct,  but  they  rather  tend 
to  confuse  the  narrative,  and  they  throw  very  little  additjijj^nal  light 
on  his  portrait,  which  is  that  of  a dull  and  commonplace,  though 
honest-hearted  man.  That  Margaret  is.  a high-spirited,,  waim- 
hearted  girl,  with  beauty  and  other  attractions  Tp  make  Lct 
loveable  woman,  is  apparent  in  fhe  pages  of  the  msiory  which  she 
is  condemned  to  relate  in  awkward  language.  It  is  possible -that 
the  writer  may  think  that  an  air  of  truth  is  gained  by  ad  op  ting- 
unpolished  diction,  just  as  rudeness  of  manner  often  passes  for 
honesty.  But  both  notions  are  mistakes,  hoivever  specious  they 
may  seem. 

We  shall  attempt  to  give  some ’notion  of  the  plot,  which  opens 
well,  and  somewh  at  in  the  following  f^hicin..  Mafgatet , is  a strange 
little  elf-like  girl,  bred  up  in  an  isolated  cottage  in  the  New 
Forestby  a surly  couple,. of  the  name  ofjForster^.who  somehow,do 
not  treat  her  as-thdir  child,  and  the  idea  comesinto'herhecidithat'Sh^ 
is  not  their  daughter, She  is  placed  at  a,§ehool  in  France,  where 
this  idea  ls  strengthened  by  various  trifling-  oecuiTOnceSi  The  -un- 
tutored  friendless.  chUd,  who  is  sent  ther^ifo  he  tamed,  chafed 
the  discipline, aid  feels  out  of, place  amongM  ladiesf,  .The English 
governess,'  js  .secretly  kind  to  her,  huFin,  pnblic.'she  g'enmaFy  'trcdts 
Margaret  with  apparent  aversion.  ; ’WFen  the  cM 
she  takes  coiu-age  to  question  her  supposed  father  .about  herself, 
but  he  threatens  to  have  her.  always, kept  at  school- d'.-she  does  rrot 
hold  her.tono-ue ; and  she  is’ too  much  afraid  of  hdr"mhthcf!h  ang^^^^ 
to  press  similar  inquiries  upon  her.,  , Q.ne''spimhiC.r.  ' ,§yeniqg;4^^ 
the  holidays,  Margaret  paddles  up  a stream  till  she  comes-  to  a dteep 
pool,  hidden  by  the  surrounding  forest  ; ..she,  can  .swi.ni  a little,  §o 
she  takes  off  her  clothes  and  bathes  by  the  light  of -the  hewly^-^risen 
moon.  After  enjoying  herself  for  some  tinie,  her ’.foot  Fa’tch.4sb-in 
what  she  believiek  to.  be,  'a.  wded , she  drawd.-  it  ,’dnt,;And.'  ffhni'lt,'  to 
her  horror,  -slips  some  lace,  leaving  a broken  ,‘sf^'g  pif  beads  hang- 
ing to  her  foot.  The  terrified  child  takes  the  beads,'’=and  feels -that 
she  holds  a revelation  in  her  hand,  if  she  could  only  ash  and  he 
answered..  To  her-faucyj  all  sorts  of  phantoinsmftW, swarm uround 
the  moonlit’pond,  and  it  is  ngt. unnatural that;Am,ekbiteFinmgin,Ar- 
tion  should  connect  the  discovery  with  the  one  niysfery- of-her 
life.  A new  fear  that  she,  may  lose;  her, clothes  gives  Margqret 
courage  to  float  again  across  the  pool, ..yet, sherfancdes  .-tdiat.  another 
face  is  floating  beside  her  across  the 'stilT-watert  '-She'  turns, 
her  own  countenance  'reflected,  and  sinlrs ; she,  .rises  again, 
however,  as  the  water  is  not  deep,  and  reaches-  the  'Mrid.'  iQncB 
safe,  she,  looks  at  the  brbkenrnecldace,  - and’  by  ,the  ' moonligbt 
sees  that . there  is  blood  on  her  hand  and  on  the  ' bdnds, 
whereupon  she  falls  in  a swoon.. -,  Eertunately"  she  happens 
to  be  not  far  from  a road;  and,  next  mornings  « 
passing  along  on  horseback  finds  the  liftle  girl,'  half  liaked, 
bleeding,  and  still  insensible,  on,  the  ground.  In  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  she  asks  him  to  take  her  a’way  — she  does  not 
know  where,  hut, she  does.not  want  to  go,  h-pmc.  He  puts  her  on 
his  horse,  when,  after  a few  moments,  exhaustion  and  hunger 
having  done  their  work,  she;  falls  fainting  on  his  sFouldm.  'He 
carries  her  to  the  cottage,  which  is  near,  and,  stopping  n't  the  door, 
overhears  a loud  and  angry  conversation  about-  the  missing  ch-ild, 
which  is  interrupted  by  his  carrying' her  in.  As  soon' as 'she  begins 
to  revive,  the  little  band  stained  with  blood  opens,  and,  the  beads 
roll  on  the  bed,  to  the  evident  consternation  of  the  mother,  who 
cries  out — “ My  child  ! my  poor  cliild  ! ” which  brings  back  Mar- 
garet’s consciousness,  for  she  says-^“  I do  not  believe  itl  --I,  ani  not 
your  diild ! ” After  this  astounding  declaration,  the  stranger, 
reading  guilt  in  the  faces  of  Forster  and  his  wife,  asks 
them  to  go  down  stairs,  where  he  will  have  a little  conversation 
with  them.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  he  is  told  a rambling,  hut 
not  exactly  impossible,  story,  which  he  is  not  inclined  to  dispute. 
At  length  he  leaves  them,  declaring  that,  if  they  or  the  girl  stir  from 
the  cottage,  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ; 
meanwhile,  for  a day  or  two,  lie  will  consider  the  matter.  Mar- 
garet remains  unmolested,  and  her  mother  brings  up  her  meals  in 
silence  to  the  bedroom,  curtseying  every  time  in  mockery.  The 
child’s  curiosity  is  so  painfully  on  the  alert  that,  after  seeing  that 
a letter  has  been  received  and  discussed  by  the  husband  and  wife 
in  a mysterious  way,  she  leaves  her  bed,  and,  searching  in  the 
ashes,  finds  a scrap  of  the  burnt  paper,  with  a few  half-sentences  for 
which  she  cannot  find  a clue.  The  mother,  detecting  her  in  the 
act  of  seeking  to  decipher  the  words,  wrenches  her  hand  so 
cruelly  that  the  girl  strikes  her  in  the  face.  The  stranger  sub- 
sequently comes  hack  and  has  an  interview  with  the  cottagers, 
when  Margaret  hears  that  she  is  “a  fanciful  marm,”  who  despises 
her  o-wn  flesh  and  blood,  though  they  are  struggling  to  give  her 
a lady’s  education  to  fit  her  for  a governess.  The  stranger  has 
promised  to  find  a new  school,  where  it  is  to  he  proved  whether 
the  child  is  as  wicked  and  wilful  as  her  mother  represents;  and 


so  it  is  arranged  that  the  gentleman  is  to  keep  Margaret  at  an 
English  school.  One  night,  before  she  leaves  the  cottage,  she  is 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  her  parents  talking,  and  she  cannot  help 
hearing  part  of  a conversation  relating  to  herself,  which  seems 
very  significant.  Indeed,  the  reader  has  little  doubt  that  they  have 
been  concerned  in  a murder,  although  such  a suspicion  does  not 
occur  to  the  inexperienced  child. 

This  commencement  of  Margaret’s  history  is  striking,  and  the 
scene  in  the  forest  is  forcibly  described,  if  we  can  get  over  the 
absurdity  of  making  a girl  of  thirteen  bathe  by  moonlight  in  a 
solitary  pool.  This  occm-rence  is,  ho-vvever,  about  as  probable  as 
most  of  those  which  follow,  for  the  whole  book  is  full  of  extrava- 
gant incidents.  The  reader,  in  fact,  becomes  perplexed  and  irri- 
tated at  the  perverffty  which  makes' the  writer  go'  out  of  her  way 
to  invent  improbabilities  which  are  objectionable  in  themselves 
and  not  necessary  to  the  plot.  The  suspicion  of  murder,  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  mystery  of  Margaret’s  origin,  was  a 
good  idea  for  a novelist  to  work  O'dt  ; for  with  such  a doubt  raised 
in-th-e  mind,  , word^,  carelessly, gpMcen  beqqiiie  strangely  .signifleant, 
and  actions  trifling  in  theinselves  bqcqmq  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidenefe  which  has  to  be'  forced.  The  author  of  Margaret  Denzil' s 
History,  however,  is  determined  to  make  a plot  of  such  extra- 
ordiuai-y  intricacy  that  even  unsuspected  mhrder  and  a mysterious 
birth  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  must  needs  he  a duel 
in  Algeria,  a pretended  suicide,  anff  The  inevitable  bigamy  without 
■which  a sensation  .novel^jyqqld.  he.  inqppjplete..  Thp,.  to,  <^ntinue 
pur.  skptch,  Margaret  is  educated  by  Mr.  Hehzil,  who  is  ithe  sti-anger 
•sirho- fbtind  her  in  the  forest; '-'Be  '’is‘ abbfft 'fd’rt^'Jlea'rs  of 'A^e, And 
has  speiit  .his  life  at  sea, , until,  being\tired  of  a seafaring,  life^  he 
had  married  a rich  widow  older  than  himself  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  then  intended- to  settle  inHngland. -Mrs.  Henzil  is  a venomous 
woman,  the  torment  of  her  husband,  and  discovering  that  he  is 
having  Margaret  educated,.,  ^hq  putq  f Im  ’WiOi'^t  cpnstru  on  his 
benevolence.  As  the’^girl 'grijwk-iip,  Mifei-  Benzil  cunningly  contrives 
to  witness  one  of  the  few  interviews,  which  her  husband  permits 
himself  to  have  with  his  ward.  She  determines  to  thwart  his 
schemes,^|Pr  .sl|e.ima^qes  -tFati  Jfe.fP'Aqzi|. i |tppes  phq  day  to  put 
Margaret  in  her  place ; and’  so,  after  perpetual  quarrels,  she  pro- 
poses to  return  to  Bermuda,  to  which  Jier  husband  does  not  object. 
After  lekvifig-  him,'  andifftknig,;hdi0bekfli3fibr  -J;hat  qnirpoAe,:  she 
writes  to  tell  him  that  a woman  has  been  engaged  as  her  substitute, 
and  has  sailed  an  Mra.-.-Dflitzilq  ;but'tbat,if  ,hfe  would  inquire  at  the 
Thames  Police  station,  a woman  dressed  in  common  clothes, 
which  she  describes,  would  he  “ Found  Dro-wned,”  and  that  he 
need  not  makeUn  unneeesSaiy ’fuSSUr-'p-ubli(3it;^ji’'a,s  she  had  kindly 
told  her  deputy  to  post  a,  letter  pn.,|ier  priyqj,  stating  that  she 
(Mrs,  D.enzil)  had  .qifed  ike  yoyf^ge. After 

receiving  this  extraorqmni’y  dqcnn;im;^'Ffr.  Dpnzil.-gQes  to  Foiidon, 
where  he  sees  hills  posted  referring  to  the  suicide  as  described  by 
his  wife.  He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  abstains  from  conimuiiica- 
ting  with  coroner  or  pqli&hpty’liich  might  have  aroused  suspicion. 

Mr.  DpU’zilUiakeU;Mki''|*arti|f-his^wif|,'^^  abroad  for  a 

year.  ' Th’ey'eventuallyj  rq’j^uj:ji’'fQia^.¥att^^^  Twickenham, 

where  a son  is  horn,  ancl  Margaret  is  supremely  happy,  till  a cer- 
tain little  wizened  old  man,  a retired  physician,  combines  with  the 
nurse  to  sow  seeds  of  fiifeeMfef^-thP^'said’Unise  being  none  other 
than  Mrs.  ForSter^  Wh'dm''Si<u'8'®'^’®^  had” ’’piCkUd;  iip  as  a tramp  on 
the  r'da'd. ' LTndeFffhe  tprijirqcaused’by  ,fb^w(iWMa^^  which 
circumstances  seen!  to  coufii-p-i,.j;^pg-a^qf^^^  that  she 

was,  as  a child,  bargained' for  by  Mr.  Benzil  “at  the  price  of  a 
secret  which  sheltered  her  mother's  murderers.”  Till  Mr.  Denzil 
can  remove  these  imputations,. .qhp.  will  uot  liye.  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  and  accdrdiilgly  she  takes  her  hoy  and  runs  away 
to  her  old  schoolmistress, -.-IsJUida-mUiIjamoni;.  Now  ensues  such  a 
tangle  of  misapprehension,  ’on  Margaret’s  -patt,  and  of  falsehood, 
with  perversion -of  fact,  on  - the  part  of 'Mr.  CalamytheUld  physi- 
cian, and  Elizabeth-  Forster  the  nurse;  that''  we  shrink  from 
dragging  our  readers  into  the  maze,  and  must  cut  the  kiioi 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Calam-y.  is,  .Mi'S-.-.Penzil  in  disguise,  aided 
aud  abetted  by  the  woman  For-ste-vi  ' Airs.  Denzil  has  her  reveuge 
iu  separating  her  ;laishand  .and  Alargai’e't;  but  we  close  tlie 
hook  with  an  annotation  of  her  husband,  who,  having  resumed 
his  sailor  life,  hears  in  the  West, Ind.ie,S-  that  “she  has  Airs. 
Forster  with  her ; they  live . in  a’  sort . of  .'tipsy  companionship. 
However,  I am  told  that  one  of  these  days  I shall  hear  that  they 
have  cut  each  other’s  throats.'  I’ve  no  objection,  I'm  sure  ” — 
which  amiable  sentiment  is- fully  echoed  by  the  reader. 

Connected  with  this  plot  is  another,  which  runs  athwart  it  as  it 
were.  Alargaret’s  schoolmistress  has  a melancholy  misanthropic 
daughter  who  is  alwaj^s  brooding  over  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  an  engagement  with  an  officer,  and  she  ascribes  the  failure  of 
her  hopes  to  a prodigal  brother,  Arthur  Lament,  who  embarrasses 
them  with  his  debts.  He  returns,  and  falls  in  love  -with  Alargaret, 
when  his  sister  separates  them  by  telling  him  that  Alargaret  must 
be  the  daughter  of  her  former  lover,  AVilmot.  Now  this  Wilmot 
has  fallen  in  a duel  with  Arthur  Lament,  and  although  he  had  till 
then  looked  on  Alargaret  as  the  solace  and  good  angel  of  his 
life,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  relinquish  the  girl  whose  father  lie 
believes  himself  to  have  killed;  so  he  tears  himself  away  in 
horror,  and  again  seeks  a living  in  foreign  service.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  turns  out  that  the  murder  is  not  a murder,  and 
Margaret’s  father  was  not  killed  in  the  duel,  but  lives  to  repent 
of  his  misdeeds,  and  to  die  with  his  hand  clasping  Lament  s iu 
the  Crimea,  where  Lament  also  dies  of  his  woiuids,  tended  by 
the  English  Sosur  de  Charite,  who  is  Alargaret’s  aunt,  the  former 
governess  in  France.  Alargaret  finds  out  this  lady  in  Paris,  who 
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is  diarged  to  deliver  letters  from  Lamont  and  her  father  -which 
explain  the  foregoing  mysteries,  in  which  nothing  is  what  it 
sc(^ms ; for,  as  we  have  said,  Margaret’s  mother  was  not  murdered, 
nor  was  her  father  killed  in  a duel,  nor  was  she  herself  rightfully 
Mrs.  Denzil.  Mr.  Denzil’s  notes  are  intended  to  confirm  Margaret’s 
narrative,  and  to  a certain  extent  his  corroboration  gives  the  story 
an  air  of  candour,  though  at  first  his  annotations  detvact  from  the 
intorost  of  the  recital  hy  explaining  too  much. 

Altliough  it  has  been  our  ungracious  task  to  point  out  what 
api)oar  to  us  faults  in  Margaret  T)e^izil’s  History,  we  are  bound  to 
acliiiDwledge  that  the  writer  has  talent  which  even  now  gives  her 
a di.stinct  place  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  novelists.  It  will  be  her 
own  fault  if  she  do  not  one  day  show  the  public  that  she  is  capable 
of  far  better  things  than  the  unsatisfactory  performance  before  us. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  heg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  return  rejected 
communications ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  mahe  no  exception. 


NOTICE. 

The  publication  of  the  Satueeat  Keview  takes  place  on  Saturday 
mornings,  ip  time,  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  News-agent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ANTI-TEAPOT  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the 

Anti-Tenpot  Society  will  be  hold  at  “The  London,”  Fleet  Street,  on  Montlay, 
January  16,  1865,  at  Iliilf-pnst  Six.  Membera  who  intend  to  he  present  ahould  obtain  their 
Tickets  at  once— Addreas.  the  Pup9idp.nt  of  the  A.T.S.,  care  of  UouUton  Hi  Wrigiit,  Publiaherf 
of  the  ” Anti-Teapot  Review,”  6.'i  Paternoster  Row,  E C. 


■ROYAL  SCHOOLS  of  MINES,  .Jermyn  Street. 

-Ll;  HOFMANN,  F.K.8.,will  commence  a Course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  on  O 


London : Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

nOMMODORE  NUTT  and  MINNIE  WARREN.  — 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  PICCADILLY.— On  Monday  and  during  the  Holidays.  THREE 
GRAND  LEVEES  DAILY,  at  Eleven,  Three,  and  Eight  o’clock.  Nature’s  smallest  Edition  of 
her  choicest  Works,  a Bachelor  and  Belle  of  mature  Age,  not  larger  than  two  Infants!  At 
Eleven  o’tdock  they  appear  in  the  Identical  Costume  worn  by  them  at  the  Marriage  of  General 
Tom  Thi  mb,  and  they  also  perform  Songs,  Dances,  Duets,  &c.,  giving  several  Comic  Persona- 
tions, witli  an  entire  change  of  Programme  at  each  Levee.  They  will  be  drawn  to  and  from 
St.  James’s  Hall  in  their  Lilliputian  Carriage,  by  Four  of  the  Smallest  Ponies  in  the  World, 
presented  to  them  by  General  Tom  Thumb.— box  Office  open  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock. 
Admission,  Is.  and  2s. } Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Children,  half-price  in  2s.  and  3s.  Seats. 

T^YSTAL  place.— This  Day.— ONLY  APPEARANCE 

of  MADAME  GRISI.  — Saturday  Concert  and  Afternoon  Promenade.— Vocalists: 
Madame  Grisi  and  Mr.  Patey.  Solo  Pianist,  Mr.  O.  Beringer.  Madame  Grisi  will  sing  “ Casta 
•Giva;  New  Song, “uEolu,”  M.  Lutz  (composed  expressly  for  Madame  Grisi);  and  the  “Last 
Rose  of  Summer.”  Conductor,  Mr.  Manns.  Admission,  Half-a-Crown.  Season  Tickets.  Afew 
•Reserved  Seats  on  Sale  in  the  Naves  of  the  Palace,  Half-a-Crown. 

Note— “A  more  agreeable  means  of  passing  a Winter  Afternoon  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  IS  now  provided  every  Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace.” 

QRYSTAL  PALACE.— Next  Week.— SPECIAL  HOLIDAY' 

ATTRACTIONS.  Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  One  Shilling. 

distances  all  competitors  for  popular  favour  by  the  number,  novelty, 
aim  \arieij  orvic  Christmas  Amusements.”— Fic^e  Newspapers, 


Dr. 

ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY,  on  Wednesday  next,  January  4,  at  Ten  a.m.,  to  be  continued  on  every  Week- 
day but  Saturday  at  the  same  hour.  These  I.ectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  Oxford  Street.— Fee  for  the  Course,  £3. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  HegUtrar. 

T RCTURES  to  WORKINCI  MEN.— The  Second  Course  of 

SIX  LECTURES  on  GEOLOGY,  hy  Professor  RAMSAY,  F.R.S.,  will  be  commenced 
on  Monday.  January  9,  at  Eight  o’clock.  Tickets  may  be  obtained,  by  Working  Men  only,  on 
Monday.  January  2,  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock,  upon  payment  of  a Fee  of  Sixpence  for  the 
whole  Course.  Each  Applicant  is  requested  to  bring  his  Name,  Address,  and  Occupation  written 
on  a piece  of  paper,  for  which  the  Ticket  will  be  exchanged— Applications  by  ^st  cannot  be 
attended  to. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Jtegistrar. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  — EXHIBITIONS, 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  &c. 

ANDREWS  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Competitive.— Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.- Three  of  £30  per  annum,  each 
tenable  for  Three  Years.  Examination  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

MEDICAL  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Competitive.— Examination  in  Clossic.s  and  Mathematics.- Three  of  the  respective  value  of 
£30,  £20.  and  £10  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  Two  Years.  Examination  in  the  last  week  in 
September. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Facnlty  of  Arts.— At  the  end  of  every  session  Two  Andrews  Scholarships  of  £50,  dependent 
on  the  result  of  the  Class  Examinations  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  to  Students  of  two 
years’  standing. 

ANDREWS  PRIZES  AT  THE  END  OF  EVERY  SESSION. 

Two  of  £25,  dependent  on  the  result  of  the  Class  Examinations  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
to  Students  of  one  year’s  standing. 

JEWs’  commemoration  scholarships  ANNUALLY. 

A Scholarship  of  £15  a year,  tenable  for  Two  Years,  available  for  Classes  of  either  Faculty, 
A^jts.or  Medicine,  to  the  Student  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  not  more  than  one  year’s  standing 
in  the  College,  whatever  be  his  religious  denomination,  and  wherever  he  was  previously 
educated,  and  whose  age  when  he  first  entered  the  College  did  not  exceed  eighteen  years,  who 
shall  be  most  distinguished  by  General  Proficiency  and  Good  Conduct, 

JOSEPH  HUME  AND  RICARDO  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Joseph  Hume  Scholarship  in  Political  Economy  of  £20  a year,  tenable  for  Three  Years, 
for  competition  in  November  1866,  and  in  November  of  every  third  year  afterwards.  A Ricardo 
Scholarship  in  Political  Economy,  of  £20  a year,  tenable  for  Three  Years,  in  November  1866, 
and  in  November  of  every  third  year  afterwards.  Also  a Joseph  Hume  Scholarship  in  Juris- 
prudence of  £20  a year,  tenable  for  Three  Years,  in  November  1867,  and  in  November  of  every 
third  year  afterwards. 

MEDICAL  FACULTY  SCHOLARSHIPS,  &c. 

Atkinson  Morley  Surgical  Scholarship  annually,  on  June  16,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study 
of  Surgery,  £45,  tenable  for  Three  Years. 

Longridge  Exhibition,  annually  until  notice  to  the  contrary,  £40,  for  General  Proficiency  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Filliter  Exhibition,  annually,  in  Octobcr.£30,  for  Proficiency  in  Pathological  Anatomy, 

The  Regulations  concerwing  these  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes,  with  Prospwtuses 
of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in  both  Faculties  of  tlie  College,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
in  person,  or  by  letter,  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

December  M,  1864,  CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretar^i, 

piVIL  SEEVICE  of  INDIA.— A COMPETITIVE  EXA- 

MINATION  of  Candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  June  1865. 
The  Competition  will  be  open  to  all  Natural-born  Subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who,  on  the  1st  of 
May  next,  shall  be  over  Seventeen  and  under  Twenty-Two  Years  of  Age,  and  of  good  Health 
and  Character. 

piVIL  SERVICE  of  INDIA.— EXAMINATION  of  JUNE 

1865— Copies  of  the  Regulations  (which  differ  in  important  respects  from  those  issued  in 
; previous  years)  may  be  had  on  application  to  “ The  SECRETAay,  Civil  Service  (Commission, 
! London,  S.W.” 

i TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.— Tke  Head-Master, 

i ^ T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  has  made  Arrangements  for  taking  a few 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  at  his  House,  21  Westbourne  Square.- The  School  re-opens  Tuesday, 
January  17. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  LADIES,  and  for 
grunting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN. 

H.R.H,  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

FwiVor-The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Principal—The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Ladij  Resident— lAiss  PARRY. 

I The  Classes  for  the  Lent  Term  will  open  on  Monday,  January  23.  Individual  Instruction  is 
! given  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Conversation  Classes  in  Modem  Languages  are 
I formed  on  the  entry  of  Six  Names. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars  as  to  Classes,  Fees,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Mrs.  Wilmams,  at  the  College  Office, 

Arrangements  are  made  for  receiving  Boarders. 
E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  V'. 

Lady  Superintendent — Miss  HAY. 

Assistant— Miss  WALKER. 

The  Classes  of  the  School,  for  GIRLS  between  the  ages  of  Five  and  Thirteen,  will  Open  for 
the  Lent  Term  on  January  23. 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the 
College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean, 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London,  67  and  68  Harley  Street,  \V. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER  proposes  to  give  a Special  Course  of 
LECTURES  on  the  MONARCHY  of  ISRAEL  and  JUDAH,  at  Three  p.m.  on  the  following 
days— January  25  and  28,  and  February  1 and  4. 

Fee  for  the  (bourse,  Ten  Shillings;  Single  Lectures,  Five  Shillings. 

Gentlemen  are  only  admissible  if  introduced  by  one  of  the  Lady  Visitors  of  the  College,  or 
by  a Member  of  the  Council  or  Committee. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  M.A.,  Dean. 

YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
j The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  7. 

j The  SENIOR  TERM,  January  26. 

I Prospectuses,  containing  Terms  and  Names  of  Professors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

I TYILBURN  COLLEGE,  Mortimer  Road,  Kilburn,  Londou, 

I N.W.  Principal — Mr.  GEORGE  OGG,  University  of  London,  formerly  Instructor  of 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  or  Wales.  In  this  Establishment  PUPILS  receive  a first-class  Education 

\ Classical,  Mathematical,  and  General ; and  are  prepared  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  the 
; Public  Schools.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort.  The  situation  is  elevated  : the 
School-rooms,  Dining  ^room,  Lavatory,  and  Dormitories  lofty  and  spacious.  The  Easter  Term 
commences  January  18 — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Pkincipal. 

CUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  near  Staple- 

^ hurst.Kcnt— /Tear/ Rev.  J.D.  KINGDON,M.A.,of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

This  School  has  been  rebuilt,  largely  extended,  and  further  endowed  with  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  and  Scholarships  by  the  Governors.  The  Course  of  Education  is  such  as  will 
prepare  Boys  for  the  Universities,  Professions,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Civil  Pursuits.— For 
: particulars,  apply  to  the  Hbad-Mastru,  at  the  School.  The  next  Term  will  commence  on 
January  21,  1865. 

Sutton  Valence  is  on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
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QT.  AIDAN’S  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  BIRKENHEAD. 

FatroTiSis  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

Principal — ^The  Rev.  JOSEPH  BAILEE,  D.D. 

I/Cnt  Term  begins  January  25,  1865.— Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

A LDENHAM  SCHOOL,  near  Watford,  Herts.  — The  new 

Buildings  will  be  ready  after  the  Christmas  Holidays.  There  are  Eight  Exhibitions  and 
Sixty  Foundation  Scholarships— Address,  Rev.  A.  Leeman,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

■p'DUCATION.  — The  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  COLLEGE, 

in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  Merton,  Surrey  (established  ISIS'),  combines 
the  advantages  of  Continental  Residence  with  a sound  Classical  and  English  Education.  The 
French  and  (ierman  taught  by  Native  Professors.  Preparations  for  Civil  Service  and  other 
Competitive  Examinations.  Extensive  Playground,  Cricket-field,  with  large  Swimming-bath 
and  Gymnasium.— For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  the  Principals. 

TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE,  8 St.  Peter’s 

Terrace,  Bayswater. 

• J’rincipaL-Rev.  Canon  FRE'W,  M.A. 

At  this  Institution  PUPILS  are  EXPEDITIOUSLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  prepared  for 
the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  both  First  and  Further  Examinations,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst, 
Direct  Commissions,  and  also  for  the  Universities.  Since  the  opening  of  this  Establishment, 
September  1861,  TWENTY-TWO  of  its  Pupils  have  succeeded  in  passing,  several  ha'ving 
obtained  high  places— For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  as  above. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE.— CANDIDATES  for  the  India 

Civil  Service  Competitive  Examinations  are  Prepared  at  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  HALL, 
12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W.,  where  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  Branches  allowed  to 
be  taken  up.  — Apply  for  Prospectus,  containing  List  of  Teachers,  successful  Can^dates, 
Terms,  &c.,  to  A.  1).  Spranoe,  M.A.,  12  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

niVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  are 

prepared  for  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  an  EVENING  CLASS  held  at  King’s 
College. 

For  particulars  apply  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

'T'HE  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICES,  Woolwicli, 

Sandhui'st,  and  the  Line.  — CLASSES  for  Pupils  preparing  for  the  above ; Terms 
moderate— Address,  Mathematicus,  14  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

■\irOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  tlie  LINE,  the  UNIVER- 

» V SITIES,  and  the  CIVIL  SERVICE— EIGHT  PUPILS  are  prepared  for  the  above 
by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  ROBKliTS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cor.  Ch.  Coll.  Cam.;  late  Mathematical 
und  Classical  Professor  in  the  R.  I.  M.  College,  Addiscombe;  .and  late  Assistant  Examiner  of 
Direct  Indian  Ciidets,  and  of  Candidates  by  Competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Engineer  Corps,— 
Address,  Rev.  G.  R.  Roberts,  Croydon,  S. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  the  ARMY  Direct,  and  the 

^ » CIVIL  SERVICE— The  Rev.  C.  J.  HUGHES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Wrangler  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  prepared  nearly  300  Pupils  for  the  above  Examinations,  wUl,  on 
application,  send  a Prospectus  of  Terms  and  other  Information Castlebar  Court,  Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  DIRECT  COMMIS- 

^ ’ SIGNS.— A Cambridge  M.A.,  Wrangler  and  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  takes 
PUPILS.—Address,  the  Vicar  of  Dorney,  near  Windsor, 

AT  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  &c.  — EASTMAN’S  R.N.  ESTAB- 

LISHMENT,  Eastern  Parade,  Southsea.— At  the  Quarterly  Examinations  of  1864, 
Pupils  stood  on  their  respective  Lists;— 2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  5th,  6th,  6th,  12th,  12th;  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  11  th,  ‘iOtli,  31st,  42nd;  1st,  2nd,  4th,  7th,  8th,  8th,  11  th,  13th,  32nd;  2nd,  4th,  7th, 
Sth,  11th,  13th,  27th,  32nd,  35th.  More  than  700  Pupils  have  entered  H.M.  Service.  Pupils 
received  from  Ten  Years  of  Age  and  upwards— For  every  information,  address  Dr.  SncKEBNELL, 
as  above. 


A/riLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  Visited  or  Received,  and  efficiently  Prepared  for 
the  above,  by  a Tutor  of  Eleven  years’  experience.  Reference  to  numerous  successful  Pupils.— 
Address , Mr.  H.  D.  Lancaster,  75  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W, 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— CANDIDATES  for  Sandliurst, 

Woolwich,  Direct  Commissions, &c.  are  PREPARED  by  A.  D.  Sprange,M.A.,  12  Princes 
Square,  Bayswater,  W — References  to  upwards  of  200  Gentlemen  who  have  been  successful. 

fYMIE  Rev.  THOMAS  GWYNN,  M.A.  Ch.  Cli.  Oxford  (late 

Assistant  Master  of  Marlborough  College^,  has  VACANCIES  for  a few  Boys  from  the 
ages  of  Eight  to  Fourteen  years,  to  be  prepared  for  Marlborough  College  or  the  other  "Public 
Schools.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley,  Master  of  Marlborough 
College  ; the  Rev.  C.  R.  Conybeare,  Itchenstoke  Vicarage,  Alresford,  Hants  (late  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford) ; the  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  Rector  of  Callington,  Clornwall. 
Inclusive  Terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  Annum— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  T. 
Gwynn,  Candover  Park,  Micheldever  Station,  Hants. 

ipRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  Public  Schools,  Univer- 

-®-  silies,  and  Competitive  Examinations,  by  TWO  GRADUATES  of  great  and  successful 
Experience  in  Tuition.  The  Domestic  arrangements  are  in  every  respect  those  of  a Private 
Family — Address,  M.A.,  Elmfield  House,  Kilburn,N,W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  AND  THE  LINE  EXAMINATIONS. 

IV/rR.  WREN,  M.A.  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a 

High  Wrangler  and  other  experienced  Masters,  receives  TEN  RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

Two  (all  sent  up)  passed  Fourth  and  Twelfth  at  the  recent  Sandhurst  Examination Wiltshire 

House,  Angell  Park,  Brixton. 

^HE  Rev.  J.  C.  J.  H.  ABRAHALL,  Rector  of  Butterleigh 

(Collumpton,  Devon),  has  Accommodation  for  TWO  PUPILS,  to  prepare  for  the  Oxford 
Matriculations — References  to  most  distinguished  Scholars,  former  Pupils. 

'T'HE  Rev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A.  (Etonian),  Graduate  in 

Honours,  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1852),  receives  SIX  GENTLEMEN  for  the 
Universities  and  Orders.  Two  Vacancies— Address,  Cottered  Rectory,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

A CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Fellow  of  bis 

College,  who  has  several  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS, 
reading  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  and  the  Army,  will  have  Vacancies  at  Christmas— 
Address,  in  the  first  instance,  R.  P.,  4 Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

rpO  PROPRIETORS  of  INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  and 

MILITARY  ACADEMIES — A Gentleman, aModerator  and  Silver  Medallist  in  History, 
Political  Science,  and  English  Literature,  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  desires  an  ADDITIONAL 

CLASS  in  these  Subjects.  One  Hour  every  Morning,  or  Two  Hours  every  alternate  Evening 

Address,  Mahtinus  Scribleros,  43  Stanhope  Street,  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  N.'W. 

"U'MPLOYMENT  Wanted  by  a late  Commercial  Traveller  as 

^ CLERK,  COLLECTOR  in  aWABEHOUSE,  Or  in  any  capacity  of  Trust  and  Confidence. 
Willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Security,  if  required.— Address,  0.  W,  S.,  7 
Cedar  Place,  Park  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CLDB.— The  Committee  wiU  Elect,  on 

or  before  February,  ONE  HUNDRED  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS.  Gentlemen  who 
have  been  Educated  at  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Westminster,  or  Winchester  are 
alone  Eligible.— Apply  to  the  Secretary  , 17  St.  James’s  Place,  S.W. 

PRITISH  HOME  for  INCURABLES,  Clapbam  Rise,  S. 

Patroness— H.R.n.  the  Princess  of  WALES. 

(Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  & CO.,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C.;  and 
JSanLers  {Messrs.  COUTTS  st  CO.,  69  Strand,  W.C. 

This  Institution  provides  for  the  hopelessly  incurable  either  a Home  for  Life,  with  every 
domestic  comfort  and  medical  attendance,  or  an  Annuity  of  £20. 

Its  benefits  are  intended  more  particularly  for  those  who  have  formerly  been  in  prosperity. 
The  BOARD  most  earnestly  SOLICIT  AID  in  behalf  of  this  most  valuable  Charity,  and 
invite  the  Public  to  visit  the  Home;  it  is  accessible  by  rail  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
Victoria  Stations  in  about  Twenty  minutes.  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.  Patients  admitted  on 
payment.  Full  particulars  and  Forms  of  Applications  may  be  obtained  from 

Offices,  73  Cheapside.  EDWD.  WEAVER,  yS'ecrefarv. 

ly/rONEY  ADVANCED  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Heirs  to 

Estates,  Officers,  &c.,  by  Bill  or  Post  Obit  Bond,  without  Publicity  or  Delay— Address 
(.letter  only),  Mr.  Holland,  6 Staple  Inn,  Chancery  Lane. 

piNANCIAL  AGENCY. — Established  1847. — Loans  by  way 

of  Mortgage  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Reversionary  Property;  Ground-rents,  Life 
Interests,  Legacies,  &c.,  purchased;  Capital  raised  for  Public  Companies.  Securities  to  pay 
from  4 to  20  per  cent,  obtained  without  delay.  Solicitors,  Capitalists,  or  others  desiring  either 
to  borrow  or  invest  may  send  particulars  of  their  requirements  to  Mr.  Howse,  H Beaufort 
Euildings,  Strand. 


pOMMEECIAL  BANK  COEPOEATION  of  INDIA  and 

^ the  EAST. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000  (One  MiiUon  Sterling),  IN  40,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH. 

With  Power  to  Increase  to  £2,000,000. 

Head  Office;  64  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Branches  and  Agencies  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Shangliae^ 
Singapore,  and  Yokohama. 

Court  of  Directors. 

HENRY  DTJEANCl:  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Campbell,  Esq.  i Alfred  Middleton,  Esq. 

John  James  Cater,  Esq.  I Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

Frederick  Chapman,  Esq.  I Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.B. 

John  James  Lowndc^s,  Esq.  i ’ Robert  Angus,  Esq.  (ex-officio). 

J/anaper— ROBERT  ANGUS,  Esq. 

London  Manager  and  Sea'etary—jyAYlD  ALLARDICE,  Esq. 
£anfccrs-LONDON  JOINT-STOCK  BANK. 

The  Bank  negotiates  and  collects  Bills  and  grants  Drafts  on  Its  Branches  and  Agencies  as 
above.  It  acts  as  the  agent  of  parties  connected  with  the  East  in  transmitting  Funds,  and  in 
making  Investments  in  Indian  and  other  Public  Securities,  effecting  also  the  Sale  thereof  either 
at  Home  or  Abroad.  It  undertakes  their  safe  custody  and  the  receipt  of  Interest  or  Dividends 
thereon,  and  receives  Pay,  Pensions,  and  other  Moneys  for  remittance  through  the  Bank  or 
otherwise. 

The  Bank  also  receives  Money  on  deposit  at  rates  of  Interest  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
the  notice  of  withdrawal  agreed  to  be  given,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
Inquiry. 

Office  Hours,  Ten  to  Four ; Saturdays,  Ten  to  Two. 

EBENTURES  at  5,  and  6 per  Cent. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LimTED. 

Directors. 

LAWrORD  ACLAND,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


D 


STEPHEN  P.  KENNARD,  Esq. 
PATRICK  F.  ROBERTSON.  Esq. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Esq. 


Major-Gen.  HENRY  PELHAM  BURN. 

HARRY  GEORGE  GORDON,  Esq. 

GEORGE  IRELAND,  Esq. 

DUNCAN  JAilES  KAY,  Esq. 

Manager-^C.  J.  BRAINE,  Esq. 

The  Directors  arc  prepared  to  ISSUE  DEBENTURES  for  One,  Three,  and  Five  Years 
at  5, and  6 per  cent,  respectively. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  invest  Money  on  Mortgage  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  either  with 
or  without  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  particulars  to  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  12  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

By  Order,  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 

■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

^ (Established  by  Charter  of  His  Majesty  George  the  First), 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  Branch  Office  29  Pall  Mall. 

OCTAVIUS  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  JOHN  HENRY  FELLY,  Boxi.,  Suh>  Governor. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors, 


Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq, 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  (Jattley,Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,Esq. 
William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlntaun,  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Riversdale  Wm.  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 


William  Tetlow  Hibbert,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  MalcoJmson,  Esq. 
Charles  John  Manning,  Esq. 
Henry  Nelson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Josceline  Wm.  Percy, 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Csq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq# 
Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 
William  Wallace,  Esq. 

Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


Medical  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

NOTICE— The  usual  fifeeen  days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling  due  at 
Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES  maybe  effbcted  with  this  Corporation  on  advantageous 
terms. 

FARMING-STOCK— No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  Steam  Thrashing-Machines, 
'fhe  Reversionary  Bonus  on  British  Lilb  Policies  has  averaged  nearly  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured. 

Equivalent  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  Premiums  payable  by  persons  who  preferred 
that  form  of  Bonus. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  Five  years. 

Any  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  insured  on  one  Life. 

This  Corporation  affords  to  the  Assured — 

Liberal  participation  in  Profits,— with  exemption  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A rate  of  Bonus  equal  to  the  average  returns  of  Mutual  Societies,— with  the  guarantee  of 
a large  invested  Capital- Stock. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,— with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have 
been  tested  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a Centmy  and  a Half. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary. 

JFINAL  NOTICE. 

IVTOBTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Close  of  the  Books  for  1864. 

Life  Policies  with  Profits  effected  during  tliis  year  will  receive  One  Year’s  additional  Bonus, 
in  comparison  with  later  Entrants. 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  whole  Profits  is  divided  among  the  Participating  Policy-holders. 

Invested  Funds £2.233,927  17s.  7d. 

Annual  Revenue  Half-a-Million. 

London— Head-Offices:  61  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C' 

West  End  Office  ; 8 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MAU^. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1 OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  16  and  17  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

Established  1803. 

SUBSCRIBED  AND  INVESTED  CAPITAL  AND  RESERVED  FUND,  £1,900,000. 
INSURANCES  due  at  CHRISTMAS  should  be  Renewed  within  Fifteen  Days  therefrom 
(Last  Day,  January  9),  or  the  same  will  become  Void. 

ALL  POLICIES  covering  Stock,  Machinery, Utensils,  and  Fixtures  in  Trade  will  be  entitled 
to  a reduction  of  One-half  of  the  Duty  hitherto  paid.  ^ „ 

ANDREW  BADEN.  Superintendent. 

XTOME  and  COLONIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

XX  LIMITED. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE. 

Authorized  Capital  £2,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £50  each ; with  power  of  increase. 
£1,000,000  issued. 

Chief  Office:  69  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCES  at  moderate  rates,  and  on  liberal  terms.  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  all  information,  on  application. 

THOMAS  MILLER,  Manager : Fire  and  Life  Department. 

ALBERT  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

4A.  fire  and  marine. 

Premiums  charged  estimated  by  the  individual  risk ; the  utmost  liberality  maintained  in 
every  transaction.  Agents  wanted. 

Offices:  8 FINCH  LANE,  and  7 WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MALL. 
MORELL  THEOBALD,  Manager  Fire  Department . 

■pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing- 

X Cross. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Moderate  Premiums. 

Unquestionable  Security. 

Liberal  Loss  Settlements.  _ ^ ^ „ 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Established  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance  company. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  4 Viet.  Cap.  9. 

1 PRINCES  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON." 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  Business  transacted  at  the  lowest  rates  of  Premium 
consistent  with  security. 

The  various  Tables,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Company,  have  been  studiously 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  Assurers,  FRANCJS.  Secretary. 


December  31,  1864.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 

TTYDROPATHIC  SANATORIUM,  Stjdbeook  Paek,  Rid.- 

mond  IJill,  Surrey.— rhyalcian,  Dr.  EDWAHl)  LANE,  M.A..M.D.  Edhi.  Univ.— For 


the  treatment  of  Ctirunic  DiscaHCii,  principally  by  the  combined  Natural  A(;cnts— Air,  Exercise, 
Water,  and  Diet.  The  Turkish  Baths  ou  the  PremlscB,  under  Dr.  Lane’s  Medical  Direction 


TLKLEY  WELLS  HOUSE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISH- 

MENT,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire.  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PHILIP 
nARKISON.  The  absolute  purity  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  of  Ilk  ley  arc  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  An  equable  Temperature  is  preserved  in  the  spacious  Corridors  by  Stuart 
& Smith’s  Patent  Apparatus,  rendering  this  superb  Mansion  a desirable  WINTER  RESI- 
DENCE for  the  Invalid,  at  which  Season  the  Treatment  is  equally  efficacious  with  the 
Summer.— For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Mr.  Straciian,  House  Steward,  as  above. 

TMPORTANT  to  AUTHORS. New  Publishing  Arrange- 

ments.— Messrs.  WIIIBLEY  & CO.  charge  no  Commission  for  Publishimc  Books  Printed 
by  them  utitil  the  Author  has  been  repaid  his  Original  Outlay;  aud,as  all  Works  are  Printed 
in  the  vej  y best  stj/le,  and  at  Prices  far  below  the  usual  charges.  Authors  about  to  Publish  will 
find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  apply  to  them.  Specimens,  E^timate^,  and  all  particulars 
forwardefl  gratuitously— Messrs.  Wuibljbv  & Co.,  2 Westbourue  Place,  W. 


■RLAKE’S  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS.— A few  Copies  of 

this  Engraving  are  NOW  ON  SAXiE,  price  42s.,  by  J.  H.  CHANCE,  28  Loudon  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square. 

TTEAL  & SON’S  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  24s.  to 

Ten  Guineas.  Also  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  lOs.  to 32s.  Lists  of  Prices  and 
Sizes  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  & Son’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Priced  List  of 
Bedding  also  sent  post-free  ou  application  to  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  ^V. 


'T'HE  SMEE’S  SPRING  MATTRESS,  TUCKER’S  PATENT, 

or  "SOMMIER  TUCKER,”  price  from  25s.,  received  the  ONLY  Prize  Medal  or 
Honourable  Mention  given  to  Bedding  of  any  description,  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
186‘L  The  Jury  of  Class  30, in  their  Report,  page  6,  No.  2905,  and  page  11, No.  2014, say:— 

“The  Sommier  Tucker  is  perfectly  solid,  very  healthy,  andmoderatein  price;” “ a com- 
bination as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious;  ” “a  bed  as  healthy  as  it  is  comfortable.” 

To  be  obtained  of  most  respectable  Upholsterersand  Bedding  Warehousemen,  or  wholesale  of 
the  Manufacturers,  WM.  SMEE  & SONS,  Finsbury, London, E.C. 


TMPORTANT  ARRIVAL  — CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 

Large  Importation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Curiosities,  including  Thousands  of  beautiful 
JAPANESE  HAND  SCREENS.  One  Shilling  each.  — Oriental  Warehouse,  179  Regent 
Street ; India  Shawl  Warehouse,  171,  173,  175.— I'ARMER  Sl  ROGERS. 

XT  J.  &D.  NIOOLL’S  FASHIONABLE  KNICKERBOCKER 

• SUITS  for  BOYS,  from  2ls.,  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 


■pASHIONABLE  JACICET,  VEST,  TROUSERS  SUIT  for 

BOYS,  253.,  3lB.  6d.,  &c.  &c. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

T^ASHIONABLE  OVERCOATS  fox  BOYS,  at  Price  accordino’ 

, to  Size. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

TT  J.  & D.  NICOLL,  114,  116,  118,  120  Regent  Street  j 

• 22  Cornhill,  London!  10  Mosley  Street,  Manchester!  50  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

Overcoats,  Suits,  &c.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 

CARPETS.— Messrs.  JAS.  W.  BOYLE  and  TURBERVILLE 

SMITH  announce  that  they  have  received  a Series  of  NEW  PATTERNS  in  CARPETS, 
desiened  expressly  for  this  Depot,  to  which  they  invite  inspection.  — 9 Great  Marlborough 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

rpRELOAR’S  COCOA-NUT  MATS  MATTING, 

KAMPTULICON  FLOOR  CLOTH,  &c. 

10  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


rPHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ^o  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
very  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna- 
mentally, as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 


12Table  Forks 

12  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Eorks 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . . . 
2 Sauce  Ladles  

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls .... 

1 Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bowl  , 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle  

1 Sugar  Sifter 


Total 9 19 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 

Pattern. 

Thread  or 
Brunswick 
Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Lily 
&c. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 13  0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

2 10  0 

1 13  0 
1 4 0 

2 0 0 
1 10  0 

2 4 0 
1 12  0 

2 10  0 
I 15  0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 12  0 

1 15  0 

0 16  0 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 

1 5 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 12  0 

0 13  6 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

0 11  0 

0 3 4 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 1 8 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 3 

0 2 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 2 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 6 

0 6 0 

0 10  0 

0 12  0 

0 16  0 

0 17  0 

0 3 3 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

9 19  9 

12  9 6 

13  9 6 

14  17  3 

ta  • ^ ^ ttbuicoM-uie  An  v»ai£  L/iiest  lo  contam  tne  above,  and  a 

Cruet  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete,  Dish  Covers  and  Comer  Dishes, 

patentproces^^  proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the 

Most  Varied  Assortment  of 

Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 


IvoRv  Handles. 


35-inch  Ivory  Handles  

35-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  

i-inch  Ivory  balance  Handles !.*** 

4-inch  fine  Ivory  Handles  !.!!!!! 

4-inch  finest  African  Ivory  Handiles  .!!!**** 

Ditto,  with  silver  ferules  

Ditto,  carved  Handles,  silver  ferules'  *.'!!!!!*.! 
Nickel  Electro-Silver  Handles, any  pattern 
Silver  Handles,  of  an  y pattern  


Bone  and  Horn  Handles. — Knivjbs  and  Fores 
. PER  Dozen. 

White  Bone  Handles  

Ditto  balance  Handles  !...!!!!! 

Black  Horn,  rimmed  shoulders 

Ditto,  very  strong  riveted  Handles  V, 


Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 

Carvers 

per 

Pair. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

12  0 

9 6 

4 6 

15  0 

11  6 

4 6 

18  0 

14  0 

5 0 

24  0 

18  0 

7 3 

32  0 

26  0 

11  0 

40  0 

S3  0 

12  6 

50  0 

43  0 

17  6 

25  0 

19  0 

7 6 

84  0 

54  0 

21  0 

11  0 

8 6 

2 6 

21  0 

17  0 

4 6 

17  0 

14  0 

4 0 

12  0 

9 0 

3 0 

and  of  ttenew  plated  oases  ana  otherwise, 

J)ISH  COVERS  AND  HOT-WATER  DISHES,  in  every 

WILl'r  A and  most  rexihercU  patterns,  are  on  Show  at 

®'  2UR10E  S.  I'm  Dish  Covers,  7s.  6d.  the  set  of  six ; block  tin,  12s.  3d.  to  35s.  6d. 
out  Ms-  9d.  to  69s.  the  set ! Britannia  metal,  with  or  with- 

-Ed  ?«•  the  set  of  five;  electro-plated,  £9  to  521  the  set  of 
r??  .if  t “ tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  12s.  to  30s.  i Britannia  metal,  22s.  to 
7/s. ; electro-plated  on  nickel,  lull  size,  £9. 


TUILLIAM  S.  burton,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

T appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a CATA- 

P.°®t  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  ,«ix  Hundred  Illustrations  of  his 
Dis™  Elect^ro-Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods, 

I amM  'r  iY'^ter  Dishes,  Stoves,  lenders.  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges, 
TSn.crf'“imn"®' Trays  Drns,  and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  ToUetwfre 
Prices  and?lL  ^.  ?n“^®®'’“‘V‘'®'^®,.^‘*“’?.’®®‘^"™“'"‘^'“’>‘''®tFurniture,&c.,  with  Lists  of 
Newman  ‘he  Twenty  large  Show-Rooms. at  39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,  lA.2,3,aud4 

Newmwi  btieet , »,!j,  5 Ferry’s  Place:  and  1 Newman  Yard.W 


EDENT  & CO.,  WATCH,  CLOCK,  and  CHRONOMETER 

* MAKERS  to  Her  Majesty,  II. II. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  U.I.M.  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  Makers  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Cl  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  34  and  35  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 


Gold  Lever  Watches  from 16  to  30  Gni, 

Gold  llull'ChronometerH  winding 
with  or  witliout  a Key  from. . . . 3.5 

Gold  lluutinu.  Case  extra 5 

Gold  (ieneva  Watches,  exoinincd 
and  guaranteed,  from  7 to  20 


Silver  1,/evc‘r  Wotchesfrom  ....  5tol5Gof. 

Silver  Half  Chronuioeter 25  ,• 

Silver  Half  Chronometer  in 

Hunting  Case 26  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  from  ....  35  „ 

Gold  Chains,  quality  16  and  18 

carats  fine, from  Cto25  „ 

An  Elegant  Aedortment  of  Drawing-room  Clocks  of  the  Newest  Designs. 
Astronomical,  Turret,  and  other  Clocks  made  to  order. 

E.  DENT  St  CO., 01  Strand,  W.C.  (adjoining Coutts’a  Bank),  andat34and 35  Royal 
Exciiungc,  E.C. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  FINE  JEWELLERY.— 

^ » FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Successor  to  Tliomas  Hawley,  many  years  Watchmaker  by 
Special  Appointment  to  His  late  .Majesty  George  XV.,  invites  inspeutioR  olhis  carefully  selected 
STOCK  at  148  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Elegant  Gold  Watches,  jewelled  in  4 holes £2  15  0 to  £35  0 0 

Silver  Watches  15  0 „ 12  12  0 

Eight  Day  Time  Pieces  0 12  0 upwards. 

Clocks  going  14  Days 2 1.5  0 „ 

Ormolu  Time  Pieces  w'ithShadc  and  Stand  1 15  0 ,. 

Gold  CJiuins,  newest  patterns  0 18 


to  21  0 
„ 18  18 
„ 15  15 
„ 21  0 


Albert  „ 1 1 

Brooches,  plain  gold,  or  set  with  gems 1 0 0 

Bracelets  „ „ „ 2 15  0 

Eurringa  „ „ „ 0 12  6 

Lockets  „ ,,  „ U iO  0 

Scarf  Pius  „ „ „ 0 5 0 

Rings  ,,  „ „ 0 12  6 

Wedding  Rings  of  Pure  Gold  „ o lo  o 

Every  Watch  and  Clock  Warranted.  Gems  Reset,  Gold.  Silver,  Watches,  and  Precious  Stones 
Purchased  or  Taken  in  Exchange.  Watches, Clocks,  and  Jewellery  Repaired.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  per  post  free.  Country  Orders  accompanied  by  a Remittance  or 
llelerence  promptly  attended  to.  Any  Article  not  approved  of  Exchanged. 

FREDERIC  HAWLEY,  Watchmaker  and  Goldsmith,  148 Regent  Street,  W., from  the 
Strand  and  Coventry  Street.  Established  nearly  a Century. 


16  16 
10  10 


1 1 0 


JOHN 


BROGDEN. 


original  GOLD  CHAIN  MANUFACTORY.— JOHN 

BROGDEN’S  GOLD  CHAINS,  by  Troy  weight,  at  realizable  value,  and  the  Workman- 
ship at  Wholesale  Manufacturers’  Prices.  The  Gold  in  the  Chains  guaranteed,  and  repurchased 
at  the  price  charged.— Manufactured  and  sold  only  at  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Jl'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  the  BEST  ARTICLES  at 

DEANE’S. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’S— Electro-plate  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Cake  Baskets,  &c. 
DEANE'S— Dish-coveis  and  Hot  Water  Dishes,  'nn  Dish-covers,  in  Sets,  18s.,  30s. , 40s.,  63s., 73s. 
DEANE’S— Papier  Mach6  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  2ls.,new  and  elegant  patterns. 
DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Ums,  with  Loysel’s  and  other  patent  improvements. 
DEANE'S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Stockpots,  &G* 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a large  and  handsome  stock. 

DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons,  iu  all  modern  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads,  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with  Bedding  ot  Superior  quality. 

DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  London-made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DE  ANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a great  variety  of  patterns. 

DEANE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware,  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S— T'urnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  See. , well  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers,  and  Wire  Work. 

DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  patterns  in  Glass  and  Bronze,  3-light  glass,  63s. 
DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-clothing  manufactured  on  their  own  premises. 

New  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  Priced  FURNISHING  LIST.  Post-free. 
Establishbd  A.D.  1700. 

DEAUE  & CO.,  THE  MONTTMEUT,  IiOUDON  BRIDGE. 

pHUBB’S  LOCKS  and  FIREPROOF  SAFES,  with  all  the 

newest  Improvements.  Street-door  Latches,  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes. 

CHUBB  & SON,  57  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; 16  Market  Street,  Manchester ; 28  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool ; and  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton.  Illustrated  Price  Lists  sent  free. 

'T'ABLE  GLASS^  CHINA,  CHANDELIERS.— 

J.  DEFRIES  & SONS  have  just  added  FIVE  NEW  SHOW  ROOMS  to  their  Manu- 
factory, where  the  largest  Assortment  in  the  World  of  these  Goods  of  tbeir  Manufacture  may 
be  seen— 147  Houudsditch.  Lamps  fur  India. 

pOUNOIL  MEDAL,  1851.— FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL,  1855.— 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862, — The  above  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  SMITH,  BECK, 
& BECK,  w'ho  liave  REMOVED  from  6 Coleman  Street,  to  31  Cornhill,  E.C.,  where  they  have 
opened  extensive  Show  Rooms  containing  large  assortments  of  Achromatic  Microscopes,  Stereo- 
scopes, and  all  classes  of  Optical,  Meteorological,  and  other  Scientific  Instruments  and  Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues  sen  t on  receipt  of  six  postage  stamps. 


QMITH,  BECK,  & BECK’S  New  MERCURLIL  MAXIMJJM 

THERMOMETER.— This  Instrument  cannot  be  put  out  of  order,  and  registers  the 
Heat  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  A Description  sent  free  by  post,  or  to  be  had  on  application  at 
31  Cornhill,  E.C. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  for  Churches  and  DweUings.— 

HEATON,  BUTLER,  St  BAYNE’S  new  CATALOGUE,  containing  18  pages  of  Illus- 
trations, including  completed  Windows  of  the  highest  character;  also  Church  Decorations  and 
Memorial  Brasses;  now  pubUsldng,  3s.  6d.  post  free.— Hsaton,  RoxLEa,  & Bavne,  New  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ECCLESIASTIC  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION,  &c. 

TTARLAND  & FISHER,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 

-■ — ^ W.C.,  Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  &c.,  and  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
CHURCH  and  DOMESTIC  MEDIAEVAL  FURNITURE, Paper  Hangings,  &c.  Designs  and 
Estimates  furnished,  or  an  HlustratedPricedCatalogue.upon  application.  Robes,Surplices,&c. 


WRITING  in  LARGE  QUANTITIES  with 

» ''  EXPEDITION. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

Law  Stationer, 

81  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Y^RIGHT  & MANSFIELD,  Decorators,  Cabinet  Makers,  and 

» • Upholsterers,  3 Great  Portland  Street,  and  Portland  Works,  Little  Riding  House  Street, 
First  Class  Medal  1862  awarded  for  “ Great  Excellence  of  Design  and  Workmanship.” 


T'HOS.  NUNN  & SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants, 

21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  W.C.,  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  extensive  STOCK  of  OLD 
PORT  WINE,  chiefly  Sandeman’s  shipping  (Rail  paid  to  any  Station  in  England). 
Excellent,  sound,  maturest  Wine,  32s.  and  36s.  per  dozen;  superior,  with  more  age,  42s.,  48s., 
and  54s.;  7 to  10  years  in  bottle,  60s.,  66s.,  72s.,  and  84s.;  vintage  Wines,  95s.  and  upwards  ; 
good  Dinner  Sherry,  26s.  and  32s.;  superior,  38s.,  42s.,  48s..  and  52s.;  fine  old  Cognac  Brandy, 
56s.,  60s.,  and  66s.— Priced  Lists  of  every  kind  of  Wine  on  application.  Established  1801. 


Messrs.  unwin  & co., 

WINE  BKOKERS.  LIVERPOOL, 

Brokers  to  the  Agents  for  tlie  LIVER  BRAND  CHAMPAGNE. 

Not  until  this  pure  and  remarkable  WINE  had  risen  upon  its  own  merits  into  notoriety, 
did  the  Proprietors  determine  to  bring  it  prominently  before  the  Public.— Price  List  on  appli- 
cation per  post.  The  Wine  delivered  carriage  paid. 


V.  COGNAC  BRANDY.- 


TTINAHAN’S  LL  WHISKY 

This  celebrated  oldIRISH  WBLISKY  rivals  thefincstFrench  Brandy.  It  is  pure,  mild, 
mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome.  Sold  in  Bottles,  3s.  8d.  each,  at  the  Retail  Houses  in 
London;  by  the  Agents  in  the  principal  Towns  in  England;  or  Wholesale,  at  8 Great  WinamiU 
Street,  London,  "W.  Observe  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “Kinahan’s  LL 
Whisky.”  


ALLSOPP’S  ALES  and  GUINNESS’S  STOUT.— JOHN 

F.  BIGGS  & CO.,  Sole  Contractors  for  Bottled  Beer  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
Agents  for  the  above,  are  now  delivering  October  Brewed  Ales  in  Eighteen  and  Thirty-six 
Gallon  Casks,  at  Brewery  Prices,  from  their  Bonded  and  Duty-paid  Wine  and  Spirit  Stores, 
Royal  Exchange,  E.C.,  and  from  their  Branch  Office,  38  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  adjoining 
TattersuU’s  New  Repository. 


l\/r  ORE  CURES  of  Consumption,  Coughs,  Asthma,  and 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Lun«.  by  DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— From 
Mr.  C.  Ward,  Stationer,  &c..  Market  Place,  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire  : “Cures of  Consump- 
tion, Asthma,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  are  regularly  occurring  here.”  To 
Singers  they  are  invaluable.  They  have  a pleasant  taste.— Is.  Hd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per  Box. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Q A U C E.— L EA  & PERRIN  S’ 

^ WOBCESTEBSHIBE  SAtTCE. 

Pronounced  by  ConnoisBeure  “THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE/’ 

None  Genuine  without  Name  on  wrapper,  label,  bottle,  and  stopper. 

***  Sold  by  C1106SE  Sl  Blacewell  ; Bahclay  & Sons  ; and  Grocers  and  Oilmen  universally. 

T^AUTION.— COCKS’S  CELEBRATED  Rl^blNG  SAUCE, 

for  Fish,  Game,  Steaks,  Soups,  Gravies,  Hot  and  Cold  Meats,  and  unrivalled  for  general 
■use,  is  soM  by  all  respectable  Dealers  in  Sauces.  It  is  manufactured  only  by  the  Executors  of 
the  Sole  Proprietor,  CHARLES  COCKS,  6 Duke  Street,  Reading,  the  Original  Sauce  Ware- 
house  All  Others  are  Spurious  Imitations. 

/^HOCOLAT-MENIER  (Manufactured  only  in  France)  defies 

all  Honest  Competition.  The  healthiest  and  most  delicious  Aliment  for  Breakfast. 
Unadulterated,  Pure,  and  highly  Nutritious.  Annual  Consumption  exceeds  4,000,000  lbs— 
Wholesale,  Menieb,  23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  retail,  Dakin  & Co.,  1 St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Oxford  Circus ; and  all  respectable  houses. 

“ Purity  and  Excellence  of  Quality.” 

POLMAN’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  MUSTARD  bears  tbeir  Trade- 

Mark,  the**  Bull’s  Head,”  on  each  PACKAGE. 

It  is  the  only  Mustard  which  obtained  a Prize  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1862.  For 
Medicinal  and  Domestic  purposes  nothing  finer  can  be  produced.  Their  “Genuine”  and  Double 
*•  Superfine  " are  the  qualities  particularly  recommended.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
J.  & J.  COLMAN,  London. 

rriAYLOR  BROTHERS’  GENUINE  MUSTARD. 

Dr.  Hassall,  having  subjected  this  Mustard  to  a rigorous  microscopical  examination  and 
chemical  analysis,  reports  that  it  contains  the  three  essential  properties  of  good  Mustard,  viz. : 

PURITY,  PUNGENCY,  AND  DELICATE  FLAVOUR.  | 

See  that  each  Package  bears  their  Trade  Mark  the  “ Prize  Ox,”  and  Dr.  Hossall’s  Report.  | 
Sold  by  all  Grocers,  &c.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  Brick  Lane,  and  Wentworth  Street,  London,  N.E.  ] 

''rONIC  BITTERS.  — WATERS’  QUININE  WINE,  tbe  I 

most  palatable  and  wholesome  Bitter  in  existence  ; an  efficient  Tonic,  an  unequalled  I 
Stomachic, and  a geutle  Stimulant.— Sold  by  Grocers, Italian  Warehousemen,  Wine  Merchants,  j 
Confectioners,  and  otliers,  at  30s.  a dozen.  Manufactured  by  ROBERT  WATERS,  2 Martin’s  i 
Lano,  Cannon  Street,  London.  Wholesale  Agents,  E.  Lewis  & Co.,  Worcester.  j 

IVTORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE  is  a perfectly  palatable  form 

for  administering  this  popular  remedy  for  Weak  Digestion.  i 

Manufactured  by  T.  Mouson  & Son,  19  and  46  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  j 
in  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each.  i 

Pepsine  Lozenges,  in  Boxes  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

^WO  or  THREE  of  PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  will  immediately  j 

remove  the  Apathetic  feeling  which  so  often  oppresses  both  Mind  and  Body.— May  be  I 
had  of  any  Chemist.  ( 

QEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  INFLUENZA 

are  very  prevalent  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR.— M»y  be  had  of  any  Chemist. 

TAR.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  Medical  men  as  the  safest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual 
remedy  for  Consumption,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Rheumatism,  General  Debility, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Rickets,  Infantile  Wasting,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections,  is  incomparably 
superior  to  every  other  kind.  Select  Medical  Opinions:— Dr.  LETHEBY,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Chief  Analyse  to  the  City  of  London.— / The  oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters 
with  that  named  * Huile  Brune,’  and  described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  De  Jongh.  It  is,  I believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Liglit-Brown 
Cod  Liver  Oil  has  great  therapeutic  power,  and,  from  my  investigations,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a pure  and  unadulterated  article.”  Dr.  LANKESTER,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex.-**  I consider  that  the  purity  of  this  oil  is  secured  in  its  preparation  by  the  personal 
attention  of  so  good  a chemist  and  intelligent  a pliysician  as  Dr.  De  Jongh,  who  has  also  written 
the  best  Medical  Treatise  on  the  oil  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Hence,  I deem  the  Cod 
Liver  Oil  sold  under  his  guarantee  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind  as  regards  genuineness  and 
medicinal  efficacy." — Dr.  De  Jongh’s  Light-Brown  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  sold  only  in  capsuled 
imperial  half-pints,  2s.  6d.,  pints,  4s.  9<i  , quarts,  9s.,  by  his  Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR, 
HARFORD,  & Co.,  77  Strand,  London;  and  by  respectable  Chemists. 

TAINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.  — The  Medical 

Profession  for  Thirty  Years  have  approved  of  this  pure  Solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best 
remedy  for  Gout  and  Stomachic  Disoi'ders  of  every  kind;  and  as  a Mild  Aperient  it  is 
especially  adapted  for  Ladies  and  Children.  Prepared  solely  by  DINNEFORD  & CO., 
Chemists,  &c.,172  New  Bond  Street, London, aiidsoldthroughoutthe  World  by  all  respectable 
Chemists. 

Caution See  that  “ Dinneford  & Co.”  is  on  each  Bottle  and  Red  Label  over  tlie  Cork. 

'T'EETH  and  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Messrs.  LEWIN 

MOSELY  Sc  SONS,  30  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  448  Strand  (opposite  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station),  Established  1820,  solicit  attention  to  their  method  for  supplying  Arti- 
ficial Teeth  on  a system  of  Painless  Dentistry.  These  Teeth  are  more  natural,  comfortable, 
and  durable  than  any  other,  and  are  supplied  at  prices  completely  defying  competition. 
Consultation  free.  Teeth  from  6s.  Sets,  5.  7, 10,  and  15  Guineas,  warranted.  • For  the  efficacy, 
utility,  and  success  of  this  system,  vide  Lancet. 

No  Connexion  with  any  one  of  the  Same  Name. 

/Vi  DELIGHTFUL  FRAGRANCE  by  using  tbe  celebrated 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS,  4d.  and  6d.  each.  — Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  & J.  FIELD.  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth,  Sold  Everywhere. 

CANDLES.  ’ 


PLAYGROUND  AND  PARLOUR  MAGIC. 

Improved  Edition,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  38  Woodcuts  and  an  Invisible  Portrait 
ol  the  Author,  price  6s.  cloth, 

pHYMICAL,  NATURAL,  and  PHYSICAL  MAGIC. 

Intended  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  Juveniles  dm-ing  the 
Holiday  Vacation.  By  Dr.  PiESSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

By  the  same  Author,  with  Illustrations, 

THE  LABORATORY  of  CHEMICAL  WONDERS,  price  5s.  Gd. 

PIESSB’S  ART  of  PERFUMERY,  Tliird  Edition,  price  10s.  Gd. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Emendations,  8vo.  price  15s. 

rpHE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander 

-L  Bain,  M.A.  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  8vo.  price  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL;  completing  a Systematic 

Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  4s. 

QCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  James  Clyde,  LL.D.,  one  of 

^ the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  With  special  Chapters  on  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Geography,  and  Technological  Appendix, 

••  We  have  been  struck  with  the  ability  and  value  of  this  work,  wliich.  is  a great  advance  upon 
previous  Geographic  Manuals.  . . . Almost  for  the  first  time,  we  have  here  met  with  a School 
Geography  that  is  quite  a readable  book,  one  that,  being  intended  for  advanced  pupils,  is  U’cll 
adapted  to  make  them  study  the  subject  with  a degree  of  interest  they  have  never  yet  felt  in  it. 

. . . Students  preparing  for  the  recently-instituted  University  and  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions will  find  this  their  best  guide."— At/ienceum. 

Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  Is.  6d. 

DR.  CLYDE’S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  “ Elementary  Geography  " (intended  for  less  advanced  pupils)  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  that  life-like  grouping  of  facts— geographical  portraiture,  as  it  may  be  called — 
which  has  been  remarked  with  approbation  in  the  **  School  Geography." 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  & Boyd.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Now  ready.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  3s.  6d. 

/^REEK  EXTRACTS,  chiefly  from  the  Attic  Writers ; with  a 

copious  Vocabulary  and  Analytical  Index.  For  the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 

A Series  of  Short  Sentences  has  been  prefixed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  Pupils. 
Twelfth  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  GREEK  RUDIMENTS. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  & Boyd.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Tills  day  is  published,  6s.  6d. 

OLIVER  & BOYD’S  NEW  EDINBURGH  ALMANAC  and 

NATIONAL  REPOSITORY  for  1865.— Tliis  Work  forms  a copious  Register  for  England 
and  Ii-eland,  and  contains  a larger  amount  of  Information  on  the  Social,  Political,  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Industrial  Condition  of  Scotland  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  volume. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Sc  Co. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

rfl-IE  BIRTHPLACE  and  PARENTAGE  of  WULLIAM 

PATERSON,  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Projector  of  the  Davian  Scheme  : 
with  Suggestions  fur  improving  the  Scottish  Registers.  By  WiLLiAii  Fagan,F.S.A.,  Autlior  ot 
“Road  Reform,"  &c. 

Ediuburgh;  William  P.  Nimmo.  London;  Simpisin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAYS. 

8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

T ^USUS  ALTER!  WESTMONASTERIENSES  : sive  Piologi 

et  Epilogi  ad  Fabulas  in  Sti  Petri  Colleg.  actas  qiii  exstabant  collecti  et  justa  quoad 
licuit  aimorum  serie  ordinati,  quibus  accedit  Declamationum  qui  vocantur  et  Epigvammiitnm 
Delectus.  Curantibus  Jacobo  A.M.,  Henrico  Boll,  A.M.,  .^dis  Xti  Oxon.  oliii's 

Alumuis  ; Cakolo  Scott,  B.D.,Co11.  Trin.  Cantab,  nuper  Socio. 

. Macmillan  Sc  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

The  Happiest  Gift-Book,  440  pages, 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ Like  all  unpretentious  things,  fifty  times  better  than  the  pretentious."— /WustcafetZ  Tin^s. 

“ Sensible  as  well  as  amustngZ” — Illustrated  News. 

“ His  anecdotes  would  have  delighted  White  of  Selborne." — London  Review. 

London  : Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  and 
16  tinted  Illustratious,  10s.  6d. 

CRUISE  of  the  R.Y.S.  “EVA.”  By  Aethub. 

Eayanagh. 

Dublin  ; Hodges,  Smith,  Sc  Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University. 

Loudon  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 


JJOLIDAY  PAPERS. 


rjJHE 


QAFETY  from  EIRE  ! — By  using  FIELD’S  PATENT'  ^ v -r,  ^ 

SNUFFLESS,  HARD,  SELF-FITTING  CHAMBER  CANDLES—Sold  Everywhere,  YVT'HIST,  the  LAWS  and  PRINCIPLES  01.  By  CAVENDISH. 

and  Wholesaleof  the  Manufacturers,  J.  C.  & J.  FIELD,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth.  , VV  Bancks,  Cardraakers  to  the  Queen,  12  Glasshouse  Street,  W.  


(^LENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH,  used  in  the  Royal 

Laundry,and  pronounced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Laundress  to  be  the  fincst^tarch  she  ever 
used.  Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  me.  Sec — Messrs.  WOTHERSPOON  & CO.  have  been 
appointed  Starch  Purveyors  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

BOOKS,  &c.  j 

'T'HE  GIFT-BOOK  of  the  SEASON.  lUustrated  with  24 

Photographs,  by  Francis  Frith.  Cloth  elegant,  £2  2s. ; morocco,  £2  15s.  I 

“ Many  of  the  views  make  excellent  pictures,  and  are  better  than  the  best  engravings." 

Times.  i 

“ The  book  is  printed  with  much  taste,  and  Mr.  Frith’s  twenty-four  photographs  are  the  very 
best,  as  a series,  that  ever  decorated  a book." — Publishers'  Circular. 

“ The  book,  which  is  of  lasting  value,  will  be  a frequent  source  of  enjoyment  in  every  room 
that  it  adorns." — Examiner. 

**  What  is  not  familiar  to  us  all  is  such  an  exquisite  and  elaborate  series  of  photographs  of 
Rhineland  scenery  and  Swiss  scenery  ; they  are  little  short  of  perfection." — Saturcay  Review.  \ 
“ A more  richly-produced  book  is  not  often  to  be  seen;  and  one  of  higher  interest  to  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  is  not  to  be  conceived." — Noiwonjoi'mist. 

London  ; Alfred  W.  Bennett,  5 Bishopsgate  Without. 

Just  published,  860  pp.  4to.  cloth , with  2 Plates  of  Facsimiles,  28s. 

GHAKESPEARE  in  GERMANY  in  tke  Sixteenth  and 

Seventeenth  Centuries.  An  Account  of  English  Actors  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  Plays  peri'ormed  by  them  during  tlie  same  Period.  By  Albert  Cohn.  With 
2 Plates  of  Facsimiles. 

London:  Asher  & Co.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  BEST  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

rpHE  ADVENTURES  of  SEVEN  FOUR-FOOTED 

FORESTERS,  Narrated  by  Themselves.  By  James  Greenwood.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated, 5s. 

London:  Ward  & Lock. 

ELEGANT  PRESENT  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  EITHER  SEX. 

'T'HE  STEALING  of  the  PRINCES  ERNEST  and  AI.BERT 

of  SAXONY,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Prince  of  Woles  traces  his  Descent,  A True 
Story  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  higlUy-finished  Engravings,  7s.  Cd. 
Loudon:  Ward  & Lock. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE, 

Selected  chiefly  from  the  Cliurches  of  the  He  dc  France,  and  Illustrated  in  Geometrical 
Drawings  and  Perspective  View’s.  By  Robert  J.  Johnson,  M.R.I.B.A.  Only  l.'i  Copies 
remain  on  hand.  Halt-bound  morocco,  each  £\  4s.;  in  sheets,  £3  12s.  TJ\e  Drawings  are  all 
cfifttced  j’rom  the  Stones. 

Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne : W.  Kaye,  Blackett  Street. 


Handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  lettered.  Is.  each  volume,  with  first-c’-»ss 
• illustrations,  on  toned  paper. 

T .AURIE’S  SHILLING  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY, 

-LJ  adapted  expressly  for  School  Libraries,  Prizes,  Presents,  the  Homes  ot 

Working  Men.  _ 

l-ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

2_GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  ^-TH^SWISS  FAM  ROBINSON, 

a ('HRTSTMAS  TAIiE'^  SELECT  ANECDOTES. 

tsANDFOKD  ami  ME 

5_EVENINGS  at  HOME.  10— THE  VIC.\R  of  WAKEHELD. 

“ Charming  acriCB  of  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated  English  clnssics.”-i;im. 
London:  Thomas  Morbv,  32  Bouvciie  Street,  E.C.i 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

A GIFT-BOOK. 

TLLUSTRATIONS  to  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

-B-  Designed  by  Fred.  J.  J?hields.  , ^ , 

Proof  impressions,  on  finest  toned  paper,  royal  quarto,  neatly  bound  m cloth,  10s.  6d.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed. 

“ I have  not  seen  anything  at  all  approaching  these  designs  in  power  or  originality  in  any 
modern  illustrated  work  that  I remember.”— Opinion  ofJohnR^kin,  November  30.  iSo^l. 
The  whole  volume  is  characterized  by  great  elegance  and  chastity— not  to  say  seventi—ot 


taste."— Loi/cZon  5[»ec^aeor.  . 

••  The  great  merit  of  these  studies  is  the  worthiness  of  their  conception. 

Vanity  Fair  is  as  elaborate  in  its  minute  details  of  minute  crowded  figures  as  one  of  t.ic  most 
wonderful  etciiings  of  George  Cruikshank.  . . , Christian's  fight  with  the  enemy  is  un  Ri  val 

study  that  surpasses  all  previous  illustrations  of  this  often  illustrated  scene.  . . . Ine 
execution  of  the  pictures  is  as  faithful  as  their  conception  is  worthy,  There  are  no  sniiiilgj- 
affectations,  there  is  no  pretension  of  any  sort;  but  there  is  an  aclnevement  that  will  direct 
strong  attention  to  the  future  work  of  this  young  Manchester  artist.  —London  Examiner. 

Manchester:  A.  Ireland  & Co.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

Part  I.  now  ready,  6d. 

rUHE  WILD  GARLAND;  or,  Curiosities  of  Poetry.  Containiug 

A the  most  quaint  and  curious  lihymes.  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Ballads,  Carols,  .^ongs. 
Poems,  &c— Ancieut  and  Modern— existing  m the  English  Language.  Selected,  Airaii„cd, 
and  Classified  by  I,  J.  Reeve. 

London  : F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


The  vision  of 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

A CLEAN  SKIN  ; How  to  get  it  and  How  to  keep  it.  Sliin 

jA.  Diseases  of  Constitutional  Origin:  their  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  By 
J.  Wilkins  Williams,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

* Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

T'HE  EAH  in  HEAI.TH  and  DISEASE ; and  on  1 

ventiou  and  Treatment  of  Deafness.  By  William  IIarvlv,  i .R.C.S.,  S>«t^con  o 
Roy;U  Dispensary  lor  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Soho  Square. 

London  : H.  Rb.nshaw,  356  Strand. 


The  Saturday  Eeview 


December  31,  1864.] 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  was  established  in  1842,  in  order  to 
promote  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  best  Works  in  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  TRAVEL,  and  ADVEN- 
TURE, and  the  Higher  Class  of  FICTION. 

From  its  commencement  great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  Library 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  of  all  classes  of  readers.  Books 
of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest,  have  been  freely 
added ; in  many  cases  Hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  Thousands,  of 
Copies  of  the  principal  Works  of  the  day  having  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  Subscribers. 


Arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an 
early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  coming  year,  of  all  forthcoming 
Books  of  merit  and  general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  modem  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have 
ready  access,  and  which  is  now  by  many  thousand  Volumes  the  largest 
in  the  world,  will  also  be  still  further  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the 
addition  of  Copies  of  the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors 
whtch  are  still  in  demand. 

• 'ttir  ..iTaO'J'.  ’ ’Pi  u vffu/  >.i;  -t:.  JiiC"*  .. 

Book  Societies,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Library,  ate  now  esta- 
blished in  nearly  every  Town  and  Village  of  the  Kingdom.  Two  or  three 
Friends  in  any  Neighbourhood  may  unite  in  one  Subscription,  and  obtain 
a constant  succession  of  the  best  new  Books  as'  they  appeslr,  on  moderate 

. . . I . , *^  * *■■  ifMli- 

terms. 

Class  A Subscription  (for  the  ITewest  EBooks),  One  Guinea 
per  Annum. 

nob 

Class  B Subscription,  Half  a Guinea  per  Annum. 

• ; i ' ' I » : ! ■ ' 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Offlee;  4 King  Str&t,  Cheap.side. 

HOW  TO  'build  ,A  house.  , T; 

^ ‘ \ ' . nf  ffr  ‘ 

Now  ready,  witlx  numerous  Views  and  Plans,  8vo.  21s. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  HOUSE ; or.  How  to  Plan 

English  Residences,  from  the  parsonic  to  the  Palace.  With  Tables  of 
Accommodation  and  Cost,  and  a Series  ot,  Selected- Plans.  By  Roeekt  Kehb, 
Architect,  Professor' of  the  Arta'o'f  Construction  In  King’s  CoUege,  Loudon. 

■ n . — — ' -*■!  ’ll"  ;yp  - 

jonij  MU:$RAY.  ALBiEJrARLE  STREET.  ’ 


HEW  VOLUME  OF  U*  ' / ' •' 

MB.  MUEEAY’S  STUpEHT’S,,,MAHUALS,,,, 
EDITED  BY  DE;  WM.  smith. 

This  day  is  published,  1 vol.  po^t.gvp.  7s.  6d.  ,,,  . 

THE  STUDENT’S  SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.  Selected  from  the  Chief  English  Writer.'!.  By  Thos.  B. 
Shaw,  M.A.  Edited  by  WJ£.  SMmi,  LL.D., , Classical  Examiner  in  the 
University  of  London. 

Lately  published,  uniform  with  the  abov.e  : 

TH^  STUDENT’S  MANUAI^  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

By  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M.A.  A New  Edition^  entirely  re-written. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  "Wm:.  Smith?,  LL.D.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

, a desideratum  in  English  Literaturej  His  book  contains  a brief 

but  satisiactory  sketch  oi  the  creat  English  writers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day.  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  a fair  and  impartial  summaiy. "-^English  Eeview. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  By  Geougb  P.  SLmsh.  , Edited,  with  Additional  Chapters 
and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

*‘Dr.  Smith  hns  added  two  chapters,  containin':  a compact  yet  distinct  summary  of  what  is 
to  be  found  in  tlie  best  writers  on  the  English  ianguaj^c;  and  has  produced  a manual  of  great 
utility.”— ,4t/ieHCCH7n.  


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

Second  Edition,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  antique  cloth,  14s. 

THE 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH 

PRAEp,_M.P,  Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved,  by  HoU,  after 
«ie  Original  Miniature  by  Newton.  Prefaced  by  a Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dbiiwcnt 
CoLEKiouc,  M.A. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  MOXON  & CO.,  DOVER  STREET,  W. 


HAYDI«'>S  DATES.— ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


Dates  and  Facts  relating  to  the  History  of  Mankind  from  the  most  authentic  and  recent 
Keccirds,  especially  interesting  to  the  Historian,  Members  of  the  Learned  I*rofessions, 
Jjiteraty  Institutes,  Merchants,  and  General  Readers. 


In  1 handsome  Library  Volume,  beautifully  printed  in  legible  type,  cloth,  18s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  DATES,  relating  to  all  Ages 

and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  By  Joseph  Haydn. 

Comprebendkig  Remarkable  OccuvreiK^es,  Ancient  and  Modern— the  Foundation,  Laws, 
and  Ooveriiment  of  Countries;  their  Progress  in  Civilization,  Industry,  Literature, 
Arts  and  Science  ; their  Achievements  in  Arms;  and  their  Civil, Military,  and  Keli- 
cious  Institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  British  Empire. 

Lloentr.  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant-Sewetary 
'ud  Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 


LONDw.  EDWARD  SIOXON  & CO..  DOVER  STREET.  W. 


This  day  is  published.  In  a handsome  4to.  vol.  with  a Portrait  of 
Mr.  Ixiech,  21s. 

LATER  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  by  MARK  LEMON,  Editor  of  “Punch.” 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  2Is. 

EARLY  PENCILLINGS  FROM 
PUNCH. 

By  JOHN  LEECH. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  &.  EVANS.  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


ELEVENTH  VOLUME  OF  ONCE  A WEEK. 


Now  ready,  handBOmely  bound  in  cloth,  79.  Cd.  the  Eleventh  Volume  of 


ONCE  A WEEK: 

An  Illustrated  Miscellany  of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and 
Popular  Information. 

This  popular  Periodical  is  published  every  Saturday,  3d.;  in  Monthly  Parts,  Is.;  and  in  Half- 
yearly  Volumes,  7s.  (id. 

THEO  LEIGH, 

By  tlic  Author  of  “Denis  Donne,"  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 


ISTEW  SPOETIEG  WOEK  BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF 
“HANDLEY  CEOSS.” 

This  day  is  published.  Is.  with  2'Coloured  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne, 

No.  IX.  of 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD’S  HOUNDS. 

Being  a Sequel  to  “Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.” 


LONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  H BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 

MK.  ISTEWBY’S  INEW  WORKS  IK  THE  PRESS. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “ Wondrous  Strange.” 

KATE  KENNEDY. 


New  Novel  by  FRANK  TROLLOPE. 

A RIGHT-MINDED  WOMAN. 


„ j.,  'Njet^  Novel  ty  L.  J.  CURLING,  Author  of  “ Mary  Graham.” 

' 'BEATRICE  LEIGH. 


In  the  press,  demy  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

A SEQtlEL  to  some  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR 

east,  containing  further  interesting  information  in  relation  to  Indian  Manners, 
Customs,  &c. 

London ; Richardson  & Co.,  23  Cornhill.  E.C. 


Demy  Svo.  12s. 

aOME  GLIMPSES  into  LIFE  in  the  FAR  EAST.  Graphic 

Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  European  and  Native  Inhabitants  of 
Malacca  and  neighbouring  Islands,  by  one  long  resident  in  the  district,  and  who  has  had  the 
most  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the  mutter  contained  in  this  work. 

London;  Richaudson  & Co.,  23  Cornhill. 


Will  be  published  January  2, 1865,  demy  4to.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

'T'HE  PSYCHONOMY  of  the  HAND  ; or,  the  Hand  an  Index 

of  Afental  Development  according  to  MM.  D’Arpentigny  and  Desbarroles,' illustratwl 
with  31  Drawings  of  Hands  of  Living  Celebrities,  ond  Hands  representative  of  Naiional 
Characteristics  and  Peculiarities.  By  Richard  Beamish, F.K.S.,  &c., Author  of  “Life  of  Sir 
Marc  Isambui'd  Brunei.” 

London:  F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


TfiOREIGN  BOOKS  at  FOREIGN  PRICES.  — WILLIAMS 

J-  & NORGATE  have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock:— 

1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE— Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Archoeology,  &c. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE— Philosophy,  Metaphysics. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE— General  Literature,  History,  Travels,  &c. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE— General  Literature,  History,  Belles-Lettres. 
b.  ITALIAN  CATAGOGUE. 

6.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

7.  LINGUISTIC  CATALOGUE— European  Languages. 

8.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE. 

9.  MAP  CATALOGUE— Catalogue  of  Foreign  Maps  and  Atlases. 

10.  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE— Natural  History,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 

Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Astronomy , Medicine  and  Surgery.  Two  Parts. 

11.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE. 

12.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULARS  issued  periodically  and  sent  post  free  to  Purchasers, 

containing  New  Books  and  New  Purchases. 

13.  SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULARS— New  Books  and  Recent  Purchases. 

Any  Catalogue  sent  post  free  for  One  Stamp. 

All  Books  not  in  Stock  imported  on  the  same  terms.  All  New  Publications  of  interest 
received  immediately  after  Publication. 

Williams  Si  Norcate,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden, 
London;  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


T^ARGE  TYPE  CHURCH  SERVICE.— DEDICATED, 

By  Permission,  to  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Messrs.  HATCHARD  St  CO.  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  their  New 
Edition,  in  a l.irge  type,  of  the  Hon.  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON’S  ARRANGEMENT 
of  the  COMMON  PhAYEK  BOOK  and  LESSONS. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having  the  entire  Morning  and 
Evening  Sei vices,  jii  inted  in  a Jarge  dear  type,  in  two  handsome  portable  volumes,  one  for  the 
Morning,  :md  the  other  for  the  Evening. 

The  following  are  the  prices:  £ s.  d. 

Morocco,  plain  . . . . . .15  0 

„ „ best 1 10  0 

London  : Hatchaud  &:  Co.,  167  Piccadilly, 

Booksellers  to  H.R.Il.  the  Princess  of  Wales* 
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rpm?.  quarterly  review.— advertisements  for 

Insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher  by  the  2nd,  and  BILLS  by  the  4th  of  January. 

John  Murkay,  Albemarle  Street. 


the  beitish  quae  tee  ly  eeview. 

j-  No.  LXXXI.  (for  JANUABY),  6s.  Contents  ; 

1.  The  Sepoy  War  and  What  Led  To  It. 

2.  Marie  Antoinette. 

3.  Churchmen  on  the  Church. 

4.  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a Philosopher. 

5.  The  Natural  and  Supernatural. 

6.  The  Source  of  the  Nile. 

7.  New  Pharaonic  Tablets  of  Memphis  and  Abydos. 

8.  Nonconformist  Biography, 

9.  Italy  Without  and  Within. 

10.  Epilogue  on  Affairs  and  Books. 

London:  Jackson,  Waiford,  & Houder,  27  Paternoster  Bow. 


Now  ready, 

the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  — NEW  SERIES. 

-S-  No.  liUI.  (JANUARY  1865). 

Contents : 

I.  TAINE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  Contemporary  Writers, 
n.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

III.  HAMLET. 

XV.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE. 

V.  PEACE  IN  POLAND. 

VI.  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Vn.  “ WHATEVER  IS,  IS  RIGHT.’* 

Vni.  RAILWAY  REFORM. 

Contemporary  Literature:— 1.  Theology  and  Philosophy— 2.  Politics,  Sociology, 
and  Travels— 3.  Science— 4.  History  and  Biography— 5.  Belles  Lettres. 

London:  Trobner  & Co., 60  Paternoster  Row. 


■QLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUAKY  1865. 

No.  DXCI.  2s.  6d. 

Contents: 

TONY  BUTLER,  Conclusion. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  CITIES  AND  CAMPS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES, 
1863-64.  Part  II. 

ITALIAN  PORTRAITS. 

CORNELIUS  O’DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL.  Fart  XII. 

Tlie  Fight  over  the  Way— Travesties— About  Doctors— On  Certain  Droll 
People— A Hint  to  Postage-Stamp  Collectors— The  People  who  Come  Late. 
LIFE  IN  AN  ISLAND. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

NILE  BASINS  AND  NILE  EXPLORERS. 

THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


XpEASEK’S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUAEY. 

No.  CCCCXXI.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 


No.  V.  (JANUARY  1865),  with.  Plates,  5s. 

THE  QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 


GOKrTEasrTS- 


Original  Ai-ticles : 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  APT  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MAMMALS  OF  AUSTRALIA.  Dr.  ScLATBR,  F.R.S. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  BRITISH  COAL  MEASURES.  Edward  Hull, 
B.A.,  F.G-.S. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  BRITAIN’S  GREATNESS  : a Review  of  the  Relations  of  her 
Geology  and  Geography  to  her  History.  Wit.t.tam  Pengellt,  F.R.S. 

THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Gerard  Tan  Asch,  late  of  Rotterdam. 

PETROLEUM.  Prof.  Henry  Draper,  New  York. 

METAL  MINING.  Dr.  B.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S. 


dironicles  of  Science : 


I.  AGRICULTURE, 
n.  ASTRONOMY. 

HI.  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

IT.  CHEMISTRY. 

T.  ETHNOLOGY. 

TI.  GEOGRAPHY, 
vn.  GEOLOGY  AND  PALiEONTO- 
LOGY. 


Till.  MINING,  MINERALOGY.  ME- 
TALLURGY. • 

IX.  PHYSICS  — OPTICS,  HEAT, 
ELECTRICITY. 

X.  ZOOLOGY  AND  ANIMAL 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

XI.  SCIENCE  IN  BRITISH  NORTH 

AMERICA. 


Reviews : 


Entozoa ; The  Laws  of  Health ; Human  Physiology ; Man  and  Nature ; The  New 
Zealand  Flora ; Flora  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands ; The  Australian  Flora ; 
British  and  Garden  Botany ; South  African  Butterflies ; Chemical  Analysis ; The 
Astronomical  Observer;  Sericulture  in  Oudh. 


Notes  and  Correspondence : 


President  Lincoln.  By  an  American 
Abolitionist. 

“ The  E’en  brings  a’  Hame.” 
Spiritualism,  as  related  to  Religion  and 
Science. 

Gilbert  Rugge. — A Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  “ A Fii-st  Friendship.”  Chapters 
XXIV.— XXTI. 

Time  and  Love. 


The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Navy. 

Threads. 

Richardson. 

The  Hierarchy  of  Art. — Part  I.  By 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Dying,  Dead,  and  Five  Years  After. 

On  Mountain  Beauty. 

The  Drama  in  London. 


London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Bow. 


"nUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  No.  CCCLXXXV. 

(For  JANUARY),  2s.  6d. 


1.  Gentlemen,  Past  and  Present. 

2.  Who  is  the  Heir? 

3.  Dectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

4.  GuyDeverell. 

5.  The  Crisis  of  British  Rule  in  India. 


Contents : 

6.  An  Irish  Actress— Elizabeth  Farren. 

7.  Scenes  in  the  Transition  Age  from  Csesar 

to  Christ. 

8.  Two  Remarkable  Executions. 

9.  The  Bardic  Triad  of  Wales. 


Dublin  : George  Herbert.  London:  Hurst  & BilAckett. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each,  Illustrated  with 
Lithographs  and  Wood  Engravings, 

rriHE  GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE,  or  Monthly  Jotu’nal  of 

-L  Geology.  Edited  by  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.  in 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst ; assisted  by  Henry  Woodward,  F.G.S. 
P.Z.S.  British  Museum. 


Principal  Contents  of  No.  TII.  January. 

ON  ANTHRAKERPETON  CRASSOSTEUM,  a New  Reptile  from  the  Coal.  By 
Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.  &c. 

ON  THE  BRICK-EARTH  OP  THE  NAR.  By  C.  B.  Bose,  F.G.S. 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  PRE-CAMBRIAN  LIFE-ERAS.  By  G.  B.  ROBERTS, 
F.G.S.  Hon.Sec.A.S.L. 

■ON  TALLEY  DEPOSITS  : a Eeview  of  Mr.  Prestwich’s  book. 

ON  LAKE  HABITATIONS:  a Eeview. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

***  Tol.  I.  is  now  ready,  price  10s.  6d.  Cloth  Cases  for  binding  VoL.  I.  may  be 
had,  price  Is.  each. 

London : Longman,  Green,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 


T ONDON  EEVIEW.— With  THE  LONDON  EEVIEW  of 

Saturday,  December  31 , and  Saturday,  January  7,  1865,  •will  be  published  (Gratis)  Two 
Special  and  highly  interesting  SUPPLEMENTS,  reviewing  the^rogress  of  Literature, 
Science,  Art,  and  Religion,  in  this  Country  and  Abroad, during  the  Year  1864.  4d.j  stamped, 
Od.;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  including  these  Special  Supplements,  21s. 

Office,  11  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


^FHE  POPULAE  SCIENCE  EEVIEW.  No.  XIV.  2s.  6d. 

(JANUARY  1865).  Contents: 

Cause  of  the  Sun’s  Heat.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 

()n  Soup  for  Children . By  Baron  Liebig. 

Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Water  as  Sources  ofEntozoa.  By  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Foramenifera.  By  Professor  Wiliiamson,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 
Heat  and  Cold  as  Productive  of  Mortality.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  Origin  of  our  Kitchen-Garden  Plants,  HarlandCoultas.  Illustrated. 

The  Geolo^  of  Mineral  Springs.  By  Francis  Bond,  M.B.  Illustrated. 

Reviews  of  Books,  and  Summary  of  Progress  in  the  various  Branches  of  Science. 

London:  Robert  Hardwickb,  192  Piccadilly. 


TOUENAL  of  the  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  for  DE- 

^ CEMBEE.  Tol.  XXVir.  Part  IV.  just  published,  3s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

1.  Dr.  Farr— Opening  Address  as  President  of  Section  “F”  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath. 

2.  Wm.  Tite,  M.P — Mortality  of  London  and  Paris. 

3.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B Poor  Law  Principles  in  England  and  Deland,  and  in  Scotland. 

•1.  Westoarth— Crime  in  Australia. 

5.  Herbert— Statistics  of  Live  Stock.  1853-63. 

6.  Spe.vder— Cider  Truck  System  in  Devon,  &c. 

7.  Middleton— Sanitary  Reform  in  Salisbury,  1856-64. 

8.  Dr.  L.  LEvi—Census  of  Foreigners  in  England. 

9.  Samuel  Brown— Death-rate  and  Marriage-rate  of  European  Civilians  in  India. 
Miscellanea;  Quarterly  Tables;  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales, 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

Analytical  Index  to  25  Vols.  of  the  Journal— 1834  to  1862.  Parts  I.  and  II.  each  3s.  6d. 
London ; Edward  Stanford,  6 Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ON  THE  PROBABLE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  REPETITION  OF  OCTAVES  IN 
THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D, 

ON  THE  VAST  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  LUNAR  SURFACE.  Jas.  NASaiYTH. 


JOHN  CHURCHILL  & SONS,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


pOLBUEN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE  and 

^ NAVAL  and  MILITARY  JOURNAL  for  JANUARY  contains : A Visit  to  the 
Court  and  People  of  Siam,  from  the  Journal  of  Staflf-Commander  J.  Richards,  R.N. — The 
Military  Spirit  of  Nations— The  Admiralty  on  Naval  Affairs— Hygiene  of  the  Army  in  Indi^ 
Campaign  of  Marengo— Barometrical  Variations  of  the  late  Storms— Oswald  Hastings,  by 
Captain  Knollys— Military  Inspection  at  Sandhiu-st— From  Hospenthal  to  Meyringen— The 
British  Arms  in  North  China  and  Japan— Salvage  Payments  to  Life-Boats’  Crews— Foreign 
Summary— Lodgings  for  Soldiers’  Wives  and  Families  at  Aldershot— The  Confederate  States— 
The  Royal  Artillery— A Tour  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States— Military  and  Poiitical 
Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year,  &c. 

Hurst  & Blackett,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street.  

NOTICE. 

rpHE  nSHEEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  and  EEVIEW.  Edited 

by  H.  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 

The  First  Volume  of  THE  FISHERMAN’S  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW,  from  April 
to  December  1864,  is  now  ready,  bound  in  cloth,  lOs.  6d.,  illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts 
and  Engravings,  and  containing  Original  Articles  by  (amongst  other  Authors) 

The  EDITOR. 

Dr.  ALBERT  GUNTHER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Sir  J.  EMERSON  TENNENT,  K.C.S.,  LL.D. 

WM.  J.  FFENNELL,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  England. 

WM.  PINKERTON,  Esq.,  F.A.S.L. 

ANDREW  YOUNG,  Esq., 

T.  WESTWOOD,  Esq. 

FREDERICK  EDEN,  Esq, 

EDWARD  JESSE.  Esq. 

W.  B.  LORD,  R.A. 

The  Rev.  M.  R.  BARNARD,  Author  of  “ Sport  in  No’^^’y*” 

WALTER  THORNBURY,  Esq. 

And  embracing,  in  addition  to  Critical  Notices  of  principal  New  Works  on  Angling,  a 
complete  record  of  all  matters  relating  to 

FRESH- WATER  FrSH  AND  FISHING. 

Tol.  I.  contains  Engravings  of  the  PIKE  Cprinted  in  silver  and^ 

SEA  TROUT,  BULL  TROUT,  RIVER  TROUT,  SALMO  FARIO,  CHUB,  ROACH, 

^In^\  X.^nowreadW  be  commenced  a New  Series  of  ChromolithoCTaphic  Engravings, 
printed  in  silver  and  gold,  and  forming  the  moat  accurate  and  beautiful  collection  of  represen- 
tations  of  English  Kiver  Fish  ever  published  in  this  country. 

To  be  had  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

Chapman  «t  Hai.1,,  193  Ficcadilly. 

Published  Monthly,  -with  6 Plates,  Coloured,  3s.  6d. 

/^URTIS’  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J. 

^ Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Descriptions  and  Dramngs,  beauti^lly 
Coloured  by  hand,  of  newly-discovered  Plants  suitable  for  Cultivation  m the  Garden,  Hot- 
house, or  Conservatory. 

Lovell  Reeve  & Co.,  5 Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Published  Monthly,  -with  4 Plates,  Coloured,  2a.  6d. 

rniTF,  ELORAL  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 

-L  Dombrain,  lately  a Member  of  the  Floral  Conitnittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Descriptions  and  Drawings,  beautifully  Coloured  by  hand,  of  New  VanetiM  of  Flowers,  raised 
by  the  Nurseryman  for  Cultivation  iu  the  Garden,  Hot-house,  or  Conservatory. 

Lovelb  Reeve  Sc  Co.,  5 Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden. 


ABOURERS’  COTTAGES  PRIZE  DESIGN.  — LADY 

i CANNING’S  MONUMENT— For  Hlustrations  of  these  see  THE  BUILDER  of 
lay  next— Several  interesting  Essays, and  all  Art  and  all  Sanitary  News.  4d.;  by  post.Sd. 
Office.  1 York  Street.  W.C.;  and  all  Newsmen. 


TUO’S  WHO  for  1865,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  2s.  8d. 

London:  A.H.  Baily  & Co.,  Cornhill. 


Eighth  Edition,  Is.;  by  post,  13  Stamps. 

Sf  THROAT-DEAFNESS,  tbrougb  the  INTERVENTION  of 

the  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.  By  Jas.  Yeabsley,  H.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Ear  Infirmary. 

vilie  Stree  , ’ j^on^on:  Churchill  & Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  Ready,  , 

TE  MONEYS  of  all  NATIONS,  -with  tbeir  Correct  Value  in 

EngUsh  Currency.  One  Dozen  Copies  sent  Free  by  Post  on  receipt  of  T-'h  Penny  Stamps. 
Address  T.  Roeebxs  & Co.,  8 Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street.  KUQdon. 


December  31, 1864.]  The  Saturday  Heview. 


THE  CESTUS  OF  AGLAIA., 

»THE  ART-JOURNAL  for  JANUARY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

LiTBRAny  Contents; 

I.  John  Russin.-THE  CESTUS  OF  AOLAIA. 

II.  Crack  CAr.vERT..-ANIT.,TNE  AND  COAL-TAR  COLOURS  j beinff  the  First  of  a 
Series  of  Papers  on  Recent  Scientific  Aids  to  Art. 


III.  Peter  Conninguam.— THE  EARLY  PAINTERS  OF  ENGLAND ; Sir  Peter  Lely, 
with  a Catalogue  of  Portraits  painted  by  him. 

F.  W.  FAiRnoET.— FACTS  ABOUT  FINGER  RINGS.  I.-~AntiQue  Rings,  with  19 
Engraved  Examples. 


V.  Rev.  Charles  Boptell.— GRINLING  GIBBONS’S  WOOD-CARVING  IN  ST. 
PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL,  with  7 Engraved  Specimens, 


\ I.  J.  B.  Atkinson.—PET^R  VON  CORNELIUS,  with  Copies  from  his  Frescoes  of  “ The 
Creation,”  The  Four  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse,”  and  ” The  Last  Judgment.” 

VII.  S.  C.  Hall  and  Mrs.  irALL.-MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE. 
I.— IJioinas  Moorc;  with  4 Illustrations. 


Vin.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT;  with  2 Engravings. 

&c.  &c. 


Line  Engravings. 

I.  Sm  Edwtn  Landseer,  R.A.-.ROUT  OF  COMUS  AND  HIS  BAND.  Engraved  by 
J.  C.  Armytage. 

S.  Thorwaldsen._A  BASKET  OF  LOVES.  Engraved  from  the  Bas-relief  by  E.W.  Stodart. 
3.  J.  M.  W.  Tdrner,  R.A.-MERCURY  and  ARGUS.  Engraved  by  J.  T.  WiUmorc, 
A.R.A. 

Future  Numbers  of  the  Issue  for  1865  will  contain  Continuous  Articles  on  the  following 
Interesting  and  Instructive  Subjects: 

RAMBLES  AMONG  ART-RELICS  IN  BELGIUM.  With  Illustrations. 

TUB  MINOR  BRITISH  MANUFACTORIES  OF  EARTHENWARE  AND  PORCELAIN. 
By  Li.ewellvnn  Jewjtt,  F.S.A.  With  Engravings, 

ART;  its  Progress  and  Prospects.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations. 

THE  DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1865. 

ANTIQUE  ART  AND  MODERN  APPLIANCES.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

&c.  &c. 

*#*  PORTFOLIOS  for  holding  the  Year’s  Issue  can  be  had  of  any  Bookseller,  each  3s. 
London:  James  S*  Virtue,  26  Ivy  Lane. 

Now  ready,  Is. 

'THE  CORNIHLL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  No.  LXI, 

With  Illustrations  by  George  H.  Thomas  and  George  du  Maurier. 

Contents: 

ARMADALE.  By  Wileie  Collin^.  With  an  Illustration. 

Book  the  Second— continued. 

Chapter  II— The  Man  Revealed. 

„ III.— Day  and  Night. 

SHAKSPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 

OYSTER  FARMING. 

WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS;  an  Every-day  Story.  With  an  Illustration. 
Chapter  XV.— The  New  Mamma. 

„ XVI. — The  Bride  at  Home. 

».  XVTI.—Trouble  at  Hamley  Hall. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  ESCAPE  FROM  FUTTEHGURH. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A MEMORIAL  OF  THACKERAY’S  SCHOOL-DAYS.  Illustrated. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  65  Cornhill. 


JANUARY  PART  of  THE  LEISURE  HOUR  now  Ready. 

Price  6d. 

JANUARY  PART  of  THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  now 

Ready.  Price  6d. 

'THE  AWDRIES  and  their  FRIENDS,  Illustrated  by  Du 

Maori.'sr,  See  LEISURE  HOUR  for  January. 

THE  FORTY  ACRES ; or,  Dancing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the 

New  Year  in.  See  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  for  January. 

QCENES  from  the  LIFE  of  ST.  PAUL,  and  their  Religious 

Lessons.  By  Key.  Dr.  Howsox.  See  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  for  January. 

]gARLY  CHRISTIAN  HAUNTS  in  the  CATACOMBS  of 

In  SUNDAY  = ^r%ME  °for  January“°“’  I“«™ptions never  before  printed  in  England. 

THE  CAROL  SINGERS:  a beautiful  Chromograph  Picture 

from  a Painting  by  John  Gilbert.  In  January  Part  of  SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 


HEREWARD. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  STORY. 
HEREWARD  ; the  LAST  of  the  ENGLISH. 

A Netv  Homance.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Author  of  “ Hypatia,” 
“Westwara  Ho!”  &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  January  Part 
of  GOOD  WOlUDS. 

ESSAYS.  By  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  the 

“Eclipse  of  Faith,  ^ &c.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  Januaiw  Part  of 
GOOD  WORDS. 


EASTWARD  : a Series  of  Travel-Papers.  By 

!Nor,man  Macleod,  D.D.  Will  be  commenced  in  the  Januaiw  Part 
of  GOOD  WORDS. 

OUR  INDIAN  HEROES.  By  J.  W.  Kaye, 

Author  of  “The  History  of  Christianity  in  India,”  &c.  Will  he 
commenced  in  the  January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

ALFRED  HAGART’S  HOUSEHOLD  : a 

Quiet  Stoiy.  By  Alexander  Smith,  Author  of  “ A Life  Drama,” 
&c.  Will  he  commenced  iii  the  Januaiy  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

CHRIST  the  LIGHT  of  the  WORLD.  By  C. 

J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster.  Will  be  commenced  in  the 
January  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS. 

SIXPENCE,  MONTHLY,  ILLUSTRATED, 

GOOD  WORDS.  Edited  by  Norman  Mac- 

^OD,  D.D..  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 


STBAHAN  & CO.,  32  LUDGATE  HILL. 


THE 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

ONE  SHILLING-  MONTHLY. 

T'he  wisest  have  declared,  and  the  sensible  people  of  the  earth  believe,  that 
what  is  wortli  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  And,  in  these  days,  when  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  efi'ect  of  form  and  colour  is  everjTvhere  displayed, 
when  Science  and  Art  are  making  our  Homes  healthy  and  our  Dwellings 
tasteful,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  desire  of  the  Fair  Sex  to  dress  well 
should  not  grow  less.  Without  a doubt,  from  the  primEev'al  covering  of  our 
Mother  Eve  to  that  ever-disappearing,  still-abiding,  crinoline  of  the  present, 
down  to  what  our  posterity  may  wear  in  the  mysterious  future,  women  have 
selected,  and  will,  in  their  costume,  select  the  form  and  fashion  they  think 
most  likely  to  attract  and  please.  With  the  wonderful  aptitude  and  love  for 
colour,  too,  which  they  naturally  possess,  they  will  ever  seek  to  discover  fresh 
glories  and  beauties  that  may  eclipse  in  intensity  and  brilliancy  old  Tyrebs 
dye,  and  Napoleon  and  Eug&ie’s  suggestive  Magenta  and  Solferino.  Not 
only,  too,  will  the  desire  for  grace  of  form  and  loveliness  of  colour  lead 
women  to  the  highest /personal  adornment  they  can  reach,  but  their  fingers 
will  ever  be  busy  with  their  own  peculiar  weapons — pins,  needles,  hooks, 
various  in  shape  and  substance ; in  designing  or  copying  patterns  diverse  as 
can  be  found — for  the  furnishing  and  covering,  as  though  with  the  delicate 
softness  of  her  sex,  all  the  rougher,  ruder,  harder  works  of  her  helpmate — 
man. 

To  guide,  to  assist  the  loving  labours  of  Ladies  throughout  the  British 
Isles  and  Possessions,  has  for  many  seasons  been  the  intention  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  In 
the  distinct  matter  of  Fashions,  the  long  connexion  of  this  Magazine  with 
the  principal  artistes  and  designers  of  Les  Modes  in  Paris  gives  to  the 
Dresses,  Mantles,  Shawls,  Bonnets,  Coitfures,  and  all  other  details  of  feminine 
attire,  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Englishwoman,  the  stamp  of 
authority  and  genuineness.  In  mutual  advantageous  relationship  with  the 
principal  Magasins  des  Modes,  a practical  value  is  also  given  to  everj- 
Pattern  and  Diagram  appearing  in  this  Magazine,  so  that,-  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  home  or  business,  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  on  whatever  is 
issued  with  reference  to  Fashion. 

At  the  proper  season  have  been  given  Paper  Models  of  any  particu- 
larly new  Paletot,  J acket,  or  Sleeve  of  good  style.  These  models  are  made  from 
the  original  articles  furnished  by  the  first  Parisian  houses,  and  excessive  care 
is  taken  that  they  shall  he  exact  in  every  detail  of  proportion.  The  models 
are  made  for  medium-sized  figures,  and  can  he  easily  enlarged  or  lessened 
according  to  any  alteration  required. 

Touching  the  more  domestic  question  of  Needlework,  the  designs  for 
every  species  of  work  that  is  known  to  modem  society  are  invariably  made 
from  the  articles  themselves,  and  the  description  of  the  waj’  to  produce  them 
is  the  result  of  the  practical  creation  of  the  pattern  itself.  In  concert  avith 
the  chief  designers  of  Germany,  the  Englishwoman  thus  possesses  the  benefit 
of  the  assistance  of  a most  industrious  and  ingenious  people  in  aU  matters 
relative  to  working  -with  the  needle. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  is  the  favourite  periodical  in  a hundred  thousand  homes.  Ex- 
perience, however,  taught  those  connected  with  the  Magazine  that  more 
Designs  connected  -with  Fashion  and  Dress  were  required;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  put  more  into  the  Sixpenny  Magazine  itself,  a Sixpenny 
Supplement  was  some  months  since  issued,  which  for  variety,  excellence, 
and  usefulness  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  original  Magazine.  With  the 
larger  pages  of  the  Supplement  larger  Wood  Engravings  and  larger 
Coloured  Fashion  Plates  were  possible,  which,  had  they  been  reduced  to  the 
size  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  page  of  the  Magazine,  would  have  lost 
much  of  their  value.  The  more  elaborate  details  of  Dress  were  recognisable 
at  a glance  in  the  larger  Engra-vings,  and  the  minutiie  of  Coifiures  and  the 
mysteries  of  a new  Stitch  or  Pattern  were  at  once  seen. 

For  the  purposes  of  Families,  in  connexion  -with  Millinery,  Dress-Maldng. 
Hair-Dressing,  making  of  Under-Clothing,  and  other  Household  employments, 
the  Supplement  is  all-valuable.  Money  may  be  saved  by  the  hints  given 
therein  ; money  made  by  the  information  it  contains.  At  the  same  time,  an 
improvement  may  be  eflrected  in  the  attire  and  homes  of  Ladies ; and  Dressing, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  fashions,  be  rendered  easy  and  not  too  ex- 
pensive. 

It  is  now  our  pleasant  task  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  success  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Englishwojian’s  DoMES-nc  Magazine  has  been  so 
distinct,  that  with  and  after  the  January  Number  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  and  the  Supplement  mtH  he  issued  together,  price 
One  Shilling.  The  joining  together  of  the  Magazine  and  Supple- 
ment gives  greater  opportunity  to  the  Proprietor  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  resources  of  modem  art,  and  “ things  unattempted  yet  ” 
in  the  history  of  Serial  Literature  -will  be  accomplished.  Thus,  the 
Magazine  will  he  increased  in  size,  improved  in  paper,  extended  in  litera- 
ture, and  amplified  in  illustration,  The  Sheet  of  Needlework  Designs  will  he 
enlarged.  Besides  all  this,  a very  large  Sheet  of  Patterns,  double  any 
former  size,  for  cutting  out  and  making  articles,  -wiU  he  added  to  the  original 
varied  contents  of  the  Englishwoman.  The  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  wUl 
be  also  a little  larger,  and  the  Coloured  Patterns  be  even  better,  than  here- 
tofore. Pieces  of  Music,  the  compositions  of  English  and  Continental 
musicians,  will  frequently  accompany  the  Magazine,  beautifully  printed  on 
Music  paper.  The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  and  the  Sup- 
plement, improved  in  every  direction,  will  be  prettily  secured  together  by  a 
wide  and  handsome  band  of  tinted  paper,  so  that  the  multifarious  contents 
may  reach  our  Subscribers  free  from  damage  or  injurj’. 

The  Publisher  desires  to  impress  upon  all  -who  wish  to  receive  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  to  give  instmetions  at  once  to 
their  Bookseller,  who  will  order  the  Magazine  monthly,  and  thus  insure  its 
regular  delivery.  If  any  difficulty  should  occur  in  obtaining  it  punctually, 
the  Publisher  will  he  much  obliged  for  the  particulars  of  the  omission  or 
error. — From  the  Magazine. 
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BOOKS 


ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE  & ROUTLEDGE’S 


SUITABLE  FOR  NEW-YEAR  GIFTS. 

1 


THE  CORNHILL  GALLERY. 


Price  21s. 


“ Generations  hence,  * The  Cornhill  Gallery ' ■will  be  referred  to  as  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  taste  of  our  day,  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  books  of  amusement.  ‘The  Cornhill 
Gallery,’ now  wonderfully  cheap,  will,  we  believe,  rise  in  market  value  as  its  date  runs  back 
into  the  past.”— ^xaTw^ncr. 

‘‘  This  noble  volume  possesses  unusual  attractions  for  the  connoisseur  and  collector.” 

Illustrated  London  News, 


“ An  elcffant  drawing-room  volume.”— Oftscrrer. 

“ As  a show  book  for  a drawing-room,  it  is  the  best  that  has  been  published  for  a long  time,” 

Press, 


“ Extremely  beautiful  works  of  art.” — Atherfoeum, 

” A prominent  place  on  the  list  (Christmas  books)  is  justly  due  to  ‘ The  Cornhill  Gallery.* 
To  produce  such  a book  every  season  would  be  impossible.  It  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
labours  of  authors  and  artists  during  several  years.”— T/mes. 

” A remarkably  cheap  and  beautiful  volume.”— 7?eurf^r. 

“ A splendid  volume.  A choicer  ornament  for  a drawing-room  table  could  hardly  be  had.” 

Mornino  Star. 

” ‘ The  Cornhill  Gallery  ’ is  a wonderful  book.  Never  was  there  so  handsome  and  weighty  a 
mass  to  be  obtained  for  a guinea.” — Illustrated  Times, 

■“The  publishers  ofthe‘ Cornhill  Magazine’  lead  the  van  of  Christmas  picture  books  with  a 
splendid  volume.”— i^pectamr. 

“ A very  splendid  volume.”— Dai7v  News. 

■“  A volume  which  has  never  been  surpassed.”— PoofeeZZcr. 


LIST  OF  GIFT-BOOKS. 


HOME  THOUGHTS  and  HOME  SCENES.  The 

Poems  by  Jean  Inoelow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, Dora  Grbrnwell, 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  A.  B,  Houghton,  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS.  A New  Edition,  including 

“ Tales  of  a "Wayside  Inn.”  With  149  Plates,  by  John  Gilbert,  21s. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a Portrait  of  the 

Author,  and  100  original  Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2ls. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  Maclise, 

Mulready,  Creswick,  and  Millais,  21s. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD.  With  30  large 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  21s. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  With  Pictures  in  Words  by  Tow 
Taylor.  21s. 


THE  LAKE  COUNTRY. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Linton. 

Price  21s. 

*“  The  Lake  Country  ’ has  certainly  no  rival  among  the  illustrated  books  of  this  season.” 

Morning  Post. 

“ One  of  the  most  exquisite  books  of  the  season.”— Zowfon  Peview. 

" * The  Lake  Country,’  by  Mrs.  Linton,  is  the  best  description  of  that  part  of  England  ever 
published.” — Times. 

" To  the  tourist  who  knows  the  Lakes  this  book  will  be  welcome,  not  only  for  its  text,  but  on 
account  of  the  charming  drawings  with  which  Mr.  Linton  has  done  his  best— a very  happy  best 
—to  recall  many  lovely  and  famous  scenes.  In  special  commendation  of  the  text,  let  us  say,  as 
the  highest  praise  proper  to  its  class,  that  it  is  devoid  of  flashy  * colour,’  and  that  the  producers 
have  Jound  in  truth  more  of  beauty  than  common  fancy  can  yield.”— jltAencewm. 

*■  A liighly  attractive  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  work.” — Saturday  Review. 

“The  book  of ‘The  Lake  Country’  is,  in  every  picture,  visibly  the  work  of  an  artist  who 
emleavours  to  represent  the  soul  and  life  of  English  scenery,  under  some  of  its  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  aspects.  Mrs.  Linton’s  book,  were  it  not  illustrated  as  it  is,  or  printed 
luxuriously,  w'ould  indeed  win  attention  and  credit,  as  a careful  and  interesting  monograph  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  in  the  kingdom.”— A’xamiiwr. 

“ One  of  the  most  charrhing  books  of  local  topography  and  travel.”— ^cacZcj*. 

“ A lovely  \io6k.''— Morning  Herald. 

“ * The  Lake  Country  ’ is  a gem  amongst  the  gift  books  of  the  present  year.”— BooI*seZ/er. 

THE  NEW  FOREST : its  History  and  Scenery.  By  John  R. 

Wise.  With  62  Views,  and  other  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  A New  Map  of  the 
Forest,  and  Geological  Sections.  Small  4to.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  & Co.  on  tinted 
paper,  and  superbly  bound  in  cloth  gilt.  One  Guinea. 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEWS  of  SOCIETY.  16  Engravings  in  Outline, 

Designed  and  Drawn  by  Richard  Doyle.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Oblong  folio, 
half-bound,  15s. 

EGYPT,  NUBIA,  and  ETHIOPIA.  Illustrated  by  100  Stereo- 

Bcopic  Photographs ; with  Descriptions  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By  Joseph 
Bonomi,  F.R.S.L.  ; and  Notes  by  Samuel  Sharpe.  Small  4to.  elegantly  bound, 
38. 

ICELAND  ; its  Scenes  and  Sagas.  By  Sabine  Baeing-Gottld, 

M.  A.  With  35  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Royal  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

LONDON  PEOPLE : Sketched  from  Life.  By  Chaeles 

Bennett.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  elegantly  bound,  7s.  6d. 

CELEBKITIES  of  LONDON  and  PAKIS.  Being  a Third 

Series  of  Recollections  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  Clubs.  By 
Captain  R.  H.  Gbonow.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  and  ANECDOTES  of  the  CAMP,  the 

COURT,  and  the  CLUBS,  at  the  Close  of  the  last  War  with  France.  By  Captain  R.  H. 
Gbonow.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  comprising  the  First  and  Second  Series. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

ARISTOTLE.  A Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science,  including 

Analyses  of  Aristotle’s  Scientific  Writings.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Demy  8vo.  15s. 

THE  LIFE  of  GOETHE.  By  Geoege  Henet  Lewes.  New 

Edition,  partly  re-wiitten.  With  a Portrait.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  By  John 

Ruskin,  M.A.  With  14  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.  Second  Edition,  imp.  8vo.  21s. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  RUSKIN,  M.A. 

With  a Portrait.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.;  morocco  elegant,  12s. 

ANGEL  VISITS,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp.  8vo. 

THE  LAW^  of  LITE,  shown  in  a Philosophical,  Religious,  and 

Social  study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  D’Espinassods, 
by  Harriet  E.  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

ON  SHAKSPEARE’S  KNOWLEDGE  and  USE  of  the 

BIBLE.  By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  With  Vignette 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  6s.:  with  gilt 
edges,  7s.  6d. 

IN  THE  SILVER  AGE.  By  Holme  Lee.  Printed  in  anticiue 

type,  on  tinted  paper.  With  2 Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

TPIE  EARLY  ITALIAN  POETS ; from  Ciullo  D’Alcamo  to 

Dante  Alighieri  (1100,  1200^  1300).  Together  with  Dante’s  “ Vita  Nuova.”  Translated  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Author  of 

"Transformation.”  “The  Scarlet  Letter,"  &c.  New  Edition.  With  a Photosranhic 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  at  ALLINGTON.  By  Anthony 

Trollope.  With  5 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  4 Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE  COMMENTARIES.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Gervinus,  Professor  at  IleidellierK.  Translated  under  the  Autlior’s  surcriutendence, 
hy  1 . E.  Bonnett.  2 vols.  demy  6vo.  2is. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 


THE  THOUSAND  and  ONE  NIGHTS.  A New 

Translation  from  the  Arabic,  by  E.  W.  Lane.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey. 

3 vols.  30s. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  SAID  ABOUT  WOMAN. 

A Selection  from  the  best  Writers,  by  Hrnry  Southgate,  With  Illustrations  by  J.  D. 
Watson,  7s.  6d. ; or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  12s.  6d. 

SIR  GUY  DE  GUY.  By  Rattlebrain.  With  50 

Comical  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne,  7s.  6d. 

PUCK  on  PEGASUS.  By  Cholmondeley  Pennell. 

With  Plates  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  &c.  7s.  6d. 

BULWER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  7s.  6d. 
BULWER’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1865. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Routledgb.  100  Illustrations,  and  768  pp.  6s. ; or, bound  in  half  calf,  9s. 

THE  VICTORIA  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Arthur  Bailey  Thompson.  With  400  Illustrations,  6s. 

MOTLEY’S  RISE  and  FALL  of  the  DUTCH 

RF.PUBLIC.  6s. 

THE  WHITE  BRUNSWICKERS ; or,  Reminiscences 

of  School  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  With  8 Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Bayes,  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  YOUNG  MUNCHAUSEN. 

Narrated  and  Illustrated  in  Twelve  Stories,  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  5s.j  or,  with  Coloured 
Plates,  7s.  6d. 

GOLDEN  LIGHT : a Series  of  Scripture  Stories  for 

the  Young.  With  80  Hlustrations,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  5s.;  or,  with  the 
Flates  Coloured,  10s.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

NEW  ECHOES,  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook. 

With  a Portrait,  5s.;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  9s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE-BOOK  for  the 

YOUNG.  With  32  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  SCRAP-BOOK.  With 

COO  Illustrations,  5s. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  80  Illustrations, 

price  5s. ; or  with  the  Flates  Coloured,  9s. 

FREAKS  on  the  FELLS.  By  R.  M.  Ballanttne. 

"With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  YACHTSMEN ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the 

Gipsy.  By  Anne  Bowman.  With  8 Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BY  DAYLIGHT ; or,  Pictures  of  Real  Life.  Edited 

by  Anne  Pratt.  With  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  HARP.  With  52  Illustrations  by 

Watson  and  Wolf,  3s-  6d. 

EVERY  LITTLE  BOY’S  BOOK.  With  265  Ulus- 

trations,  3s.  6d. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Edited  by 

Archdeacon  Allen.  With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  D.  Watson,  2s.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  BOY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  2s. 
FLORENCE ; or,  the  Orphan  Ward.  2s. 

THE  POOR  of  PARIS ; on  which  is  founded  “ The 

Streets  of  London.”  Is. 

FANFAN ; or,  the  King’s  Butterfly ; on  which  the 

New  Play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  founded.  Is. 

RIDDLES  and  JOKES.  Twenty-Sixth  Thousand?,  Is. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 

IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


AN  ESSAY  on  tbe  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH 

GOVERNMENT  and  CONSTITUTION,  from  the  Reigni  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  John,  Eaul  Russell.  A New  Edition,  with  an 
Introduction.  8vo.  [/n  January, 

HISTORICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  N.tssAU  W.  Senioh,  Esq.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  [In  January. 

.3 

HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  By  Herman  Merivale. 

1 vol.  8vo.  [In  January. 

4 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT,  a Biography:  1590—1632. 

By  John  Forster.  AVith  2 Portraits  on  Steel,  from  the  Originals  at  Port 
Eiiot.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  30s. 

5 

THE  SECRET  of  HEGEL : being  the  Hegelian 

System  in  Ori.qin,  Principle,  Fonn,  and  Matter.  By  J.tMES  Hutchison 
S'lTRUNG.  2 vols.  8to.  price  2Ss.  [On  TImrsday  next. 

6 

LAST  WINTER  in  ROME  and  other  ITALIAN 

CITIES.  By  C.  R.  '\A’'eld,  Author  of  “ The  Pyrenees,  AVest  and  East,”  Ac. 
AAUth  a Portrait  of  ‘‘  Stella,”  and  Engravings  on  AYood.  Post  8vo. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

7 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS:  their  Lives,  Works,  and 

Times.  AVith  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  2 vols.  imperial  Svo.  [On  Thursday  next. 

8 

LOUIS  SPOHR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Translated 

from  the  German.  8vo.  price  14s. 

9 

THE  LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  By  J.  C. 

Jeaefreson,  Barrister-at-Law ; and  AY.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Memb.  Inst,  of  Civ. 
Eng.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s. 


, 21  , 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA : being  a Reply  to  a 

Pamphlet  entitled  “ AVhat  then  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? ” By  JOHN  Hknrt 
New.man,  D.D.  Svo. 

22 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  of  OUR  LORD  and 

RAYIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illnstratetl  with  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  the  Old  Masters.  Crown  Svo.  price  63.s.  cloth ; or  £o  5s, 
bound  in  morocco  by  RiviCrc. 

23 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the 

SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  AY.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2 vols.  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

24 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION.  By  Henry  Thomas 

Buckle.  2 vols.  £1 17s. 

Vol.  I.  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE.  Fourth  Edition.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  Second  Edition.  IGs. 

25 

THE  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  as  exemplified  in 

AVORKS  of  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake.  AYith  Thirty- 
one  Etchings,  and  281  AVoodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crowm  Svo.  42s. 

2G 

THE  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the 

KEY  of  KNOAYLEDGE  ; or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  de 
Bunsen.  2 vols.  Svo.  price  28s.  [On  Thursday  next. 

27 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EUROPE 

in  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'AueignI:,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Svo.  2Ss.  and  Vol.  III.  12s. 

28 

FROM  SUNDAY  to  SUNDAY:  an  attempt  to 

consider  familiarly  the  Weekday  Life  and  Labours  of  a Country  Clergyman. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  G-ee,  M.A,  Yicar  of  Abbot’s  Langley  and  Rural  Dean.  Fcp. 
Svo.  [In  January. 


10 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  Jajies  Anthony  Froude,  M. A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Thu-d  Editions  of  the  First  Eight  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.— REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.,  54s. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.— REIGNS  of  EDAYARD  VI.  and  MARY,  22s. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.— REIGN  of  ELIZABETH,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  2Ss. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRIT- 

ING-S.  People’s  Edition,  in  course  of  publication,  in  four  Monthly  Parts, 
crown  Svo.  price  Is.  each ; uniform  with  the  People’s  Edition  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  “History  of  England”  just  completed. 

12 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession 

of  J ames  II.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  Three  Editions,  as  follows. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  5 vols.  Svo.  £4. 

CABINET  EDITION,  S vols.  post  Svo.  4Ss. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  4 vols.  crown  Svo.  16s. 


13 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  SECOND  SERIES 

cF  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  Being  the  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1863.  Svo.  ISs. 

\ . ***  The  Fourth  Edition  of  tlie  FIRST  SERIES,  price  12s. 


THE  CgsyersION 


14 

of  the 


ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


^“sched  at  Boyle’s  Lecture  in  the  Year  1SC4.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  MEKIVAT.^;,  15. U,  gg^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the  COMMON- 

PLACE-BOOK  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  T)  D Edited  bv  Miss  E J 
Whately.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  Crown  Svo  7s  Gd  The 
Additions,  separately,  2s.  . • • • 

IG 

ESSAYS  on  the  ADMINISTRATION  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN  from  1783  to  1830,  contributed  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  by 
tte  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Leivis,  Bart.  Edited  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  B. 
Head,  Bart.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 


THE  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a COUNTRY 

Si?^Parson“”“"poS.3s^"6d?"^^^^^  “ 

18 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON. 

Selectiras  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  “ Fraser’s  Magazine  ” 
N-  and  “ Good  Words.”  Post  Svo.  9s.  ° 

V 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  on  the  TRACTARIAN 

1833—1845.  By  Frederick  Oakely,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Priest 
ana  Canon  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College 
irost  8vo.  3s.  6d.  ^ 


29 

EXPLORATIONS  in  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA, 

from  Walvisoh  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas 
Baines.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 

30 

AUTUMN  RAMBLES  in  NORTH  AFRICA.  By 

John  Ormsby,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  With  16  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

31 

HOW  WE  SPENT  THE  SUMMER;  or,  a ‘‘Voyage 

cn  Zigzag”  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  One  of  the  Party.  Oblong  4to.  with 
about  300  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

32 

VILLAGE  LIFE  in  SWITZERLAND.  By  Sophia 

D.  Delmard.  Post  Svo.  [In  a few  days. 

OUTLINE  ^ SKETCHES  of  the  HIGH  ALPS  of 

DAUPHINE.  By.T.  G.  Eonxey,  M.A.  F.G.S.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll. 
Camb.  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  13  Plates  and  a Coloured  Route 
Map.  Post  4to.  16s. 

34 

THE  HUNTING  GROUNDS  of  the  OLD  WORLD. 

By  H.  A.  L.,  “ the  Old  Shekarry,”  Author  of  “ The  Camp  Fire,”  &c.  Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  [In  January. 

35 

A POPULAR  HISTORY  of  AMERICA,  drawn  from 

Original  Sources,  and  'written  especially  for  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Mechanics’ 
Institutes.  By  Elizabeth  Cooper.  Crown  Svo.  [In  a few  days. 

36 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH;  or,  an  Expo- 

sition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human 
Longevity  and  Happiness.  By  SournwooD  Smith,  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Hew  Plates.  Svo.  15s. 


SHORT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth  Edition, 

completely  revised  ; with  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific 
Game,  by  Professor  P.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

38 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  DINING;  or.  Corpulency 

and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered.  From  the  French  of  Brillat-Savarin, 
by  L.  F.  Simpson.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

39 

THE  MANAGEMENT  and  UTILIZATION  of  SEW- 

AGE  of  COTTAGES,  DWELLING-HOUSES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  and 
TOWNS ; ■with  numerous  Draivings,  showing  the  Methods  of  the  Process.  By 
William  Menzies,  Deputy- Surveyor  of  Windsor  Forest  and  Parks. 

[Nearly  ready. 


20 

EVENINGS  on  the  THAMES;  or,  Serene  Hours, 

^enelji  Henry  Digby.  Second  Edition.  2 vols. 


40 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRA- 
PHY, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ; fonning  a Complete 
General  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  New  Edition,  comprising  above  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  Svo.  31s.  6d. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  of 

CANTBRBTJBY.  By  'Wal'CEE  Pakquhab  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Thu-d  and  Fourth  Volumes,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ready,  each  15s. 

[Immediately. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PRESENT  AMERI- 
CAN WAE.  From  its  Commencement  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Campaign 
of  1863.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Fletcher,  Soots  Fusilier  Guards.  With  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles.  Vol.  I.  Demy  8vo.  [Next  week. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  INGOLDSBY  LE- 

GENDS.  With  63  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel.  4to.  21s. ; 
morocco  extra,  36s. 

***  An  Edition  without  Illustrations,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

“Were  there  any  fear  that  the  * Inpioklsby  Legends  ’ would  fade  out  of  our  literature,  the 
edition  just  published  by  Mr.  Bentley  would  go  far  to  prevent  a consummation  so  terrible  to 
all  lovers  of  ‘ Mirth  and  Marvels.’  Issued  with  a positive  luxe  of  illustration,  typography,  and 
binding,  this  volume  is  positively  the  beau-iddal  of  a gift-book.”— iScarfer. 

A CENTURY  of  ANECDOTE  from  1750. 

By  John  Tijibs,  E.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Anecdote  Biographies  of  Wits  and 
Humorists,”  &c.  2 vols.  with  fine  Portraits,  21s. 

“ The  best  collection  of  anecdotes  which  modern  times  have  produced.”— .4 t/ienoEwm. 

As  good  and  full  a miscellany  of  curious,  amusing  modern  anecdotes  as  anywhere  to  be 
fouud.”— j&’xanuner. 

MEMOIRS  of  HENRIETTA  CARACCIOLO, 

of  the  Princes  of  Forino,  ex-Benedictine  Hun.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess,  6s. 

“ A work  of  thrilling  interest.” — The  Times  Correspondent. 

“We  are  disposed  to  accept  this  curious  story  as  a trustworthy  narrative.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  a clever,  impulsive,  vehement, strange-temperedNeapolitan  woman  of  good  birth  and 
position.”— Review, 

HERALDRY : Historical  and  Popular.  By 

the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Corrected,  with  much  Additional  Matter,  and  975  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 

“ The  best  summary  of  the  science  that  is  available  for  popular  uses.  As  ancillary  to  history 
and  an  ally  of  art,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  pretend  to  education.”— DaiZy  News, 

ADAM  and  the  ADAMITE;  or,  the  Harmony 

of  Scripture  and  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  McCaxjsland,  Author  of  ‘‘Sermons  iu 
Stones ; or,  Scripture  confirmed  by  Geology.”  Crown  8vo.  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


THE  POPULAR  NOVELS 

At  all  Libraries. 

UNCLE  SILAS.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  “ Wylder’s  Hand.”  3 vols.  post  Svo. 

“A  powerful  and  exciting  tale.  The  mode  in  which  our  interest  in  ‘Uncle  Silas’  is 
gradually  heightened  is  very  artistic,  so  that  we  feel  as  profound  an  interest  iu  him  as  the 
heroine  herself.  The  book  takes  a real  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  we  shall  see  ‘ Uncle 
Silas  ’ for  many  a 6xiy ."—Spectator. 

DOROTHY  FIREBRACE;  or,  the  Armourer’s 

Daughter  of  Birmingham.  By  the  Author  of  “ Whitefriaxs,”  &c.  3 vols. 

post  Svo. 

BELFOREST,  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Ladies 

of  Bever  Hollow,”  “ Meadowleigh,”  &o.  2 vols.  post  Svo. 

HOW  to  MANAGE  IT.  By  I.  T.  Prichard. 

3 vols.  post  Svo. 

LORD  LYNN’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition, 

2 vols.  post  Svo. 

“ A vigorous  and  striking  story,  cleverly  told,  and  the  interest  well  sustained.”- ^i/icnceum. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHER  IH  ORDINARY  TO  HER  jSLAJESTT. 

New  Works  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 

TODLEBEN’S  DEFENCE  of  SEBASTOPOL.  By  William 

Howard  Rossedl,  Esq.,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  “ Times.”  1 vol. 

[Ready  this  day. 

MORNINGS  of  the  RECESS,  1861-4.  2 vols.  From  the 

“ Times.”  [Ready  this  day. 

THE  MARRIED  LIFE  of  ANNE  of  AUSTRIA.  By  Miss 

Freeb.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  [This  day. 

CAPTAIN  BURTON’S  MISSION  to  the  KING  of  DAHOMEY. 

Second  Edition,  2 vols.  [This  day. 

New  Novels  in  Circulation  at  all  the  Libraries. 

NOTICE.— GEORGE  GEITH  of  FEN  COURT,  the  New 

Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “ Too  Much  Alone,”  and  “ City  and  Suburb,”  is  ready  this  day 
at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols. 

Also,  just  published, 

AN  ARTIST’S  PROOF.  By  Alfeed  Ahstin,  Author  of 

“ The  Season  : a Satire.”  3 vols. 

ABBOT’S  CLEVE;  or.  Can  it  he  Proved?  Second  Edition, 

3 vols.  [This  day, 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 

On  December  31  will  be  published,  Part  IX.  price  Is.  of 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

with  ILLUSTBATIONS  BY  MARCUS  STONE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  ■WORK  ON  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

THE  DOBBS  FAMILY  in  AMERICA.  By 

Our  Own  “Special”  Correspondent.  1vol.  10s.  6d.  [Ready. 
***  This  remarkable  Volume  comprises  a true  and  particular  account 
of  the  Men  in  Office — Civil,  Military,  and  Political — the  Evening 
Reunions,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Peculiarities  of  Society  in  general, 
hut  especially  of  Washington  and  New  York,  as  seen  from  the 
Diplomatic  point  of  view. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

BARRY  O’BYRNE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Sir  Victor’s  Choice,”  “ Denis  Donne,”  “ Bertie  Bray,”  &c.  3 vols. 

price  31s.  6d.  [Ready. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

BROKEN  to  HARNESS:  a Story  of  English 

Domestic  Life.  3 vols.  31s.  6d.  [Third  Edition,  ready. 

“ A better  work  of  fiction  has  not  for  many  a week  come  under  our  notice.  From  beginning 
to  end  we  have  read  it  with  lively  interest.” — Ithenceum^  November  26. 

“ It  is  a spirited,  eflfective  tale  of  to-day,  full  of  people  one  understands.  Of  the  shoals 
of  novels  now  pouring  into  Mudie’s,  ‘ Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  for  sheer  readableness  by  far  the 
best.”— spectator,  November  26. 

“ Once  taken  up  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  down  until  the  last  page  has  been  read.” 

Morning  Star,  November  16. 

“ To  any  one  acquainted  with  London  life  ‘ Broken  to  Harness  ’ is  a photographic  gallery.” 

Reader,  November  26. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY 
AUD LEY’S  SECRET,”  &c. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  3 vols.  31s.  6d. 

N.B. — Four  Editions  of  this  Novel  are  now  sold  off ; the  Fifth 
Edition  is  just  ready. 

MEXICO : Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Michel 

Chevalier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Senator  of  I'rance.  2 vols. 
Svo.  32s. 

“ We  wish  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  conscientious  industry  it  displays,  the  philosophic 
views  it  contains,  and  the  tone  of  philanthropy  which  pervades  it,."— Times,  December  8,  1864. 

3STEW  BOYS’  BOOK  BY  SIR  C.  R.  WRAXALL,  BART. 

THE  BACKWOODSMAN.  With  Illustrations 

on  toned  paper,  crown  Svo.  pp.  432,  extra  cloth  gilt,  lettered,  6s. 

[ This  day. 

“ It  abounds  in  an  almost  endless  succession  of  stirring  adventures,  exciting  incidents,  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  related  in  a graphic  and  vigorous,  yet  simple  Sporting  Gazette. 


LONDON:  JOHN  MAXWELL  & CO.,  122  FLEET  STREET. 

On  2nd  January  1865,  in  One  Vol.  post  8to.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE. 

RAILWAY  REFORM: 

A Plan  for  the  Systematic  Reform  of  the  Railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Legislative  Enactment. 


LONDON  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  LONGMAN,  ROBERTS,  AND  GREEN. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
“PRANK  PAIBLEGH,”  “LEWIS  ARUNDEL,”  . 
“HARRY  COVERDALE’S  COURTSHIP,”  &c. 

Imitation  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 

GATHERED  LEAVES. 

BEING  A COLLECTION  OF  THE  POETICAi^  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE 

FRANK  F-  aMEDLEY. 

"WITH  A MEMORIAL  PREFACE  BY 

EDMUND  YATES. 

A Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


LONDON  : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  FOR  INFANT 
MINDS. 

Illustrated  by  H.  Anelay,  with  numerous  Initial  Letters  by  J . and  G.  Nicholls. 


LONDON : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  CORNER. 


A CHRISTMAS  GAME. 

T^hird  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 


xniTa  XfUlllUU,  UlUtU,  CUSCO,  AO.  uu. 

ORACLES  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 


LONDON  : VIRTUE  BROTHERS  & CO.,  1 AMEN  -ORNER. 
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Now  ready,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 

THE  HON. 

GKANTLEY  BERKELEY’S 
LIFE  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

“ A hook  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature.” — Times. 

“ There  Is  a large  fund  of  amusement  in  the"e  volumes;  The  details  of  the 
author’s  life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A book  so  brimful  of 
anecdote  cannot  but  be  successful.” — Atlienceuni. 

“ This  work  contains  a great  deal  of  amusing  matter  ; and  that  it  will  create  a 
sensation  no  one  can  doubt.  Mr.  Berkeley  can  write  delightfully  when  he  pleases. 
His  volumes  will,  of  coiu-se,  be  extensively  read,  and  ns  a literary  venture  may  be 
pronounced  a success.” — Morning  Post. 

A clever,  freespokeu  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a club-mah,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends  into  an  anecdotic  autobiography. 
Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and  well. 
The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy.” — Spectator. 

HUEST  S:  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


MB.  USSHEB’S  TBAVELS. 

A JOURNEY  from  LONDON  to  PERSE- 

POLIS ; including  WANDERINGS  in  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA,  ARME- 
NIA, KURDISTAN,  MESOPOTAMIA,  and  PERSIA.  By  J.  UssHEn,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  Royal  Svo.  with  numerous  beautiful  coloiu’ed  Illustrations,  42s. 

[Just  ready. 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  aU  the  Libraries. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  BLOUNT  TEMPEST. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew.  3 vols. 

“ This  book  is  well  written.  The  story  is  interesting  and  full  of  incident.  The  accounts  of 
the  various  old  families  and  old  family  places  are  extremely  well  done.  The  picture  of  life  at 
Hampton  Court  is  very  good,  and  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  .a  commemoration  day  at 
Oxford.”— M <ftcncE7t7B. 

“‘Blount  Tempest’  is  a remarkably  clever  novel,  thoroughly  original,  and  independent  of 
any  fashion,  school,  or  class.  The  reader  will  acknowledge  that  no  nobler  lesson  was  ever 
taught  from  pulpit  or  altar  step  than  the  author  teaches  in  this  beautiful  story.  In  the  flowing 
east,  of  the  style,  the  richness  of  the  language,  the  facility  of  the  illustrative  digressions,  the 
reader  is  almost  led  away  from  remarking  the  variety  of  the  incidents  and  the  ingenious  com- 
plications of  the  plot.  There  is  much  dignity  and  'purity  in  the  sketches  of  female  character. 
The  heroine,  Mabel  Massey,  is  a charming  creature.”— Jforniwfir  Post. 

“At  a single  stride  Mr.  Bellew  has  taken  his  place  among  our  popular  novelists.  ‘Blount 
Tempest  ’ is  announced  as  his  first  contribution  to  imaginative  literature.  It  reads  far  more 
like  the  work  of  a skilled  and  practised  romance  writer.  Its  author  evidences  a combination 
of  rare  qualities  as  a novelist.  His  style  has  the  easy  swing  of  one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  arts  of  composition.  ‘ Blount  Tempest,’  viewed  simply  as  a story,  has  all  the  essential 
charms  of  interest,  and  of  an  interest  that  at  moments  becomes  enthralling.  It  is  f^ull  of  inci- 
dent. Its  ^lot  displays  wonderful  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  and  the  events  are  knit  together 
vnth  surprising  dexterity.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its  abundant  display  of  life-like  personages 
ot  all  grades  and  conditions,  many  of  them  described  with  a rare  and  delightful  humour.  Mr. 
Bellew  has  fairly  made  a hit  as  a novelist,  and  both  as  reader  and  as  critic  we  frankly  offer  him 
our  congratulations.”— 

By  the  Author 

[January  6. 

By  W.  G.  Wills, 
By  the 

Author  of  “ G-randmotlier’s  Money,”  &c.  3 vols. 

_ “ This  novel  is  superior  to  * Grandmother’s  Money  ’ and  all  the  author’s  previous  stories,  and 
IS  so  entertainmg  and  artistic  a work  that  we  are  able  to  congratulate  him  upon  its  goodness 
almost  without  a single  important  reserve.  The  volumes  abound  in  vigorous  and  suggestive 
writing,  and  with  passages  that  stir  the  deeper  affections.”— .^tAenceum, 

THE  ORDEAL  for  WIVES.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Morals  of  May  Fair,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“Avery  clever  story.  ”—J/b7'7uhuPosj.  “A  first-rate  novel.  The  story  is  a very  good  one, 
and  contains  a vivid  description  or  modern  society.”— Jb^n  Bull. 

THE  QUEEN  of  the  COUNTY.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Margaret  and  ber  Bridesmaids.”  3 vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  BARBARAS  HIS- 

TOET.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  5s.  bound  and  illustrated,  forming  the 
\ New  Volume  of  Hurst  & Blackett’s  Standard  Library. 

VURST  & BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


CHRISTIAN’S  MISTAKE. 

of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentlemau.”  1 vol. 

THE  THREE  WATCHES. 

Author  of  “ The  Wife’s  Evidence,”  &c.  3 vols. 

MR.  STEWART’S  INTENTIONS 


'nSTDEE,  THE  ESPECIAL  PATKOHAGE  OP 
HEB,  MAJESTY. 

Now  ready,  Thirty-tbv*|;|j^  Edition,  1 vol.  with  the  Arms  beautifully  Engraved,  handsomely 
bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S 


PEEnfi,GE  AND 
FOFi  1865. 

CORRECTED  BY  THE  l.^O'RTLTh^Y. 


BARONETAGE 


best  existing  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  subiect.”-Hcra!d 
“The  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  eaXaect.''— Spectator. 

HURST  A BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Each  work  complete  in  1vol.  5s.  elegantly  printed  and  bound,  and  Illustrated  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Birket  Foster,  John  Gilbert,  Tenniel  &c 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 

LIBRARY  _ of  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS 
now  comprising : ’ 


SAM  SLICK’S  NATURE  and  HUMAN 
NATURE. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN'PLEMAN. 

THE  CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS. 
NATHALIE.  By  MissKavanagh. 
^WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  about  WOMEN. 

the  Author  of  “John  Halifax.” 

ADAM  gRjEME.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mar- 
garet M^iitland.” 

SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS. 
cardinal  WISEMAN’S  POPES. 
A^LIFE  for  a LIFE.  By  the  Author  of 
John  Halifax.” 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 
MARGARET  and  her  BRIDESMAIDS. 

SLICK’S  dtU  JUDGE. 

J^IEN.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

“ ...j,'j^UBKE’S  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 


THE  LAIRD  of  NORLAW. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  in  ITALY. 

By  the  Author  of  “J( 

Halifax.” 

LIFE  of  JEANNE  D’ALBRET. 

THE  VALLEY  of  a HUNDRED  FIRE 
BURKE’S  ROMANCE  of  the  FORUM. 
AD^LE.  By  Miss  Kavanagh. 

STUDIES  from  LIFE.  By  the  Authoi 
John  Halifax.” 

GRANDMOTHER’S  MONEY. 

A BOOK  about  DOCTORS. 

NO  CHURCH. 

mistress  and  MAID.  By  the  Authoi 
“John  Halifax.” 

LOST  and^  SAVED.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Nort 
LES  MISERABLES.  Bv  Victor  Hugo. 
BARBARA’S  HISTORY.  By  Amelia 
Edwards. 


while  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give  inform; 

HURST  & BWiketX,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  BIREE 


Aubfaiadle  Stbefi’,  Decemher  31,  1864. 

ME.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  rendered  into 

English  Blank  Verse,  By  Edward  Eaiu.  of  Derby.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ARMINIUS  VAM- 

BERY,  who,  in  the  Disguise  of  a Dervish,  traversed  Central  Asia,  from  '^heran  across 
the  Turkoman  Desert,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  ana 
Samarcand,  In  1863.  with  Map  and  12  Illustrations.  Svo.  21s. 

EPHEMERA.  By  Lord  Lyttelton.  Post 

Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  MODERN  VASARI : a New  History 

of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  New  Materials  and  Recent  Researches,  as  well  as  from  Personal 
Inspection  of  the  Worksof  Art  in  that  Country.  By  J.  A.  Chowb  and  G.  B.Cavaz.ca»ei.le. 
With  70  Illustrations,  2 vols.  Svo.  42s. 

PEKING  to  PETERSBURG  by  Way  of  the 

Siberian  Overland  Route  through  the  Deserts  and  Steppes  of  Mongolia,  Tartary,  &c.  By 
Alexander  Michie.  With  Maps  and  12  Illustrations.  Svo.  I6s. 

POEMS.  By  Sir  Edward  Bdlwer  Lytton, 

Bart. , M.P.  New  Edition,  post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  HOUSE ; or,  How  to 

Plan  English  Residences,  from  the  Parsonage  to  the  Palace.  With  Tables  of  Accommo- 
dation and  Cost.  By  Robert  Kerr,  Architect,  Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  in 

King’s  College,  London.  With  Views  and  Plans,  Svo.  21s. 

THE  MODERN  SAMARITANS:  Three 

Months’  Residence  at  Nablus,  with  an  Account  of  the  Modern  Samaritans.  By  Rev. 
John  Mtlls,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Anglo-Biblical  Institute.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  10s,  6d. 

THE  MUSIC  of  the  ANCIENTS  ; particularly 

of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  ; with  Special  Reference  to  the  Discoveries  in 
Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  By  Carl  Enoel.  With  100  Illustrations.  Svo.  16s. 

THE  THIRD  CHINESE  WAR  : the  British 

Arms  in  North  China  and  Japan  ; Peking,  18G0  ; Kagosima,  1862.  By  Staff  Surgeon 
Rennie.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

MODERN  WARFARE  as  INFLUENCED 

by  MODERN  ARTILLERY.  By  Col.  Macdougall.  With  Plans.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  and 

REFORM.  By  Earl  Gret.  A New  Edition,  containing  Suggestions  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Representative  System,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Reform  Bills  of  1859-61. 
Svo.  9s. 

THE  JUDGES  of  ENGLAND.  With  Sketches 

of  their  Lives,  and  Notices  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  Vols.  Vll.W-tn*  and  LS.  (completing  the 
Work).  Svo.  42s. 

M.  GUIZOT  on  CHRISTIANITY:  Medi- 

tations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Religious  Questions  of  the  Day. 
From  the  French.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6cl. 


LIFE  of  GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER, 

K.C.B.,  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A. 
Bruce,  M.P.  With  Portraits.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  28s. 

SIAM,  CAMBODIA,  and  LAOS : being  Travels 

in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China,  during  the  years  1858-60.  By  Henri  Mouhot, 
F.R.G.S.,  French  Naturalist.  With  Map  and  80  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s. 

THE  INTERREGNUM  : Omitted  Chapters  in 

the  History  of  England  ; from  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  ; 1648-50. 
From  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  &c.  By  Andrew  Bisset.  Svo.  I5s. 

JAMES  BRINDLEY  and  the  EARLY  EN- 

GINEEBS,  By  Samuel  Smiles,  With  Portrait  and  50  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

GEORGE  and  ROBERT  STEPHENSON  : 

the  Story  of  their  Lives.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  A thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  With 
2 Portraits  and  70  Illustrations.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

RAMBLES  in  the  SYRIAN  DESERTS,  and 

among  the  TURKOMANS  and  BEDA'WEENS.  Post  870.  IO3.  6d. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  CICERO:  his  Character, 

viewed  as  a Statesman,  Orator,  and  Friend.  With  a Selection  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Orations.  By  William  Forsytu,  Q.C.  With  Illustrations.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18s. . 

A HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE ; from 

the  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  to  the  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea — 
1453-1857.  By  Thos.  H.  Dyer.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (completing  the  Work).  With 
Copious  Index,  svo.  30s. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


BALLADS  and  SONGS  of  BRITTANY. 

By  Tom  Taylor.  Translated  from  the  Barsaz-Breiz  ” of  Vicomte  Hersart  dc  la 
■\'illemurQue.  With  some  of  the  Oii?:inal  Melodies  harmonized  by  Mrs.  Tom  Tavloii. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  Tissot,  J.  E,  Millais,  K. A.,  J.  Tenniel,  C.  Keene,  E.  Corbould, 
and  II.  K.  Browne.  Small  4to.  12s.  iThisdau- 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  of  SHAKESPE  ABE’S 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clautv  and  W.  Alois  WruonT.  1 vol.  royal 
I'cp.  6vo.  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  clotli,  3s.  6d.  [Aoio  readi/> 

“ A marvel  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness.”— A iAcncetmu 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 

WORKS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Alois  Wiiicut,  Vols.  I.  to  V.  are  now  ready,  8vo. 
price  lOs.  Gd. 

LEGENDS  of  NUMBER  NIP.  By  Maek 

LrMON*.  ‘With  G Illustrations  by  Charles  Keene.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LOST  SIR  MASSIHGBERD.” 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘'Lost  Sir  Massin^jberd.”  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

THE  AARBERGS.  By  Rosamond  Hervey.  | 


2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

NOTES,  on  BRAZILIAN  QUESTIONS. 

By  W.  D,  CnaisTin,  late  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  in  Bi-azil.  Contents : The  Stoiy  of  the 
Free  Africans— Slavery  in  Brazil— The  Aberdeen  Act— Commercial  Relations  with 
Brazil— British  Claims  on  Brazil— Brazil,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Monte  Video— The  Re- 
prisals in  Brazil.  Crown  8vo.  IZuJanuci)’}/. 

MANUAL  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  llu  the  press. 

THE  INTUITIONS  of  the  MIND.  By  Dr. 

jSrCosH,  Professor  of  Loe:ic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Queen’s  University  for  Trel.and.  New 
Edition,  revised  througliout,  bvo.  tin  January. 

THE  HISTORY  of  NORMANDY  and  of 

ENGLAND:  complethnr  the  History  to 'the  Death  of  William  Rufus.  By  Sir  Francis 
Palorave.  Vols.  X.  to  IV.  8VO.  cloth,  each  2ls. 

“ Perhaps  tlie  greatest  single  contribution  yet  made  to  the  authentic  annals  of  this  country.” 

Spectator. 

WORDS  and  PLACES  ; or,  Etymological 

Illustrations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  With  a Map  showing  the  Settle- 
ments of  the  Celts,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Norwegians,  in  the  British  Isles  and  Nortliern 
France.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  TAyLoii,  M.A.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  [iVear?//  ready. 
“We  think  the  book  a good  one,  full  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  put  togetlier  with 
icholarship  and  untiring  industry.  We  hope  to  see  it  circulate  widely,  because  it  is  calculated 
not  only  to  impart  to  people  in  general  much  tliat  is  curious  and  eutertairring,  but  because  we 
feel  sure  that  it  will  stimulate  research  and  tdnd  to  increase  the  collection  of  a number  of  facts 
by  wJiich  future  pliUologists  and  antiquarians  may  largely  proht,”— OKarfeWi/  Review. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN ; Researches  into  the 

Origin  of  Civilization  In  the  Old  and  New  World.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.  Revised 
and  partly  rc-wrlcccn,witli  numerous  Illustration?.  New  Edition,  l vol.  8vo. 

iln  thepress. 

VACATION  TOURISTS,  and  NOTES  of 

TRaAVEL  ill  1SG2-G3.  Edited  by  Francis  Galton,F.R.S.  8vo.  cloth,  IGs. 

ILatcly  puhlished. 

“ Mr.  Galton  fairly  prides  liimself  on  the  greater  variety  of  the  contents  of  this,  as  compared 
with  either  of  its  two  prcdeccs.sors,  and  we  must  allow  that  his  tourists’  e.Kperienccs  range 
unusually  far  and  wide  here.”— iVnies. 

“ A volume  of  travels  richer  in  Interest  than  this  has  rarely  been  published.”— zlt/tcncewm. 

FIRESIDE  TRAVELS.  By  James  Russell 

Lowell,  Author  of  “ The  Biglow  Papers.”  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

“ The  reader  will  find  amusement  and  instruction  in  every  page.”— .F.canmier. 

DANTE’S  COMEDY— The  HELL.  Trans- 


lated  into  Literal  Blank  Verafe.  By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
Fcp.  Bvo. 


With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

thepress. 


LE  MORTE  ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the 

Harleian  MS.  2252  in  the  British  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Fornivall,  M.A.  Cambridge. 
With  a Prefatory  Essay  on  “ ArtJiur  ” by  llie  late  Herbert  Culeridge.  Extra  fcp.  Bvo. 

lln  January. 

THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  Translated  into 

Blank  Verse*,  by  Icharod  CirABi.es  Wrtcht,  M.A.,  Translator  of  “ Dante  ; ” late  Fellow 
of  jMngilalen  College,  Oxford.  Books  I.  to  VI.  6s.;  Books  VII.  to  XII,  6s.;  Books  Xlll. 
to  XVIII.  6S, 

A RE-ISSUE  of  MR.  WRIGHT’S  LETTER 

to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  the  HOMERIC  LECTURES  of  MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  WUh  the  Addition  of  the  parallel 
passages  from  Lord  Derby's  “Iliad.”  Gd.  iJust  published. 


CENTRAL  and  EASTERN  ARABIA.  By 

William  Gifford  Palgrave. 

In  the  guise  of  a Christian  Physician  of  Damascus,  Mr.  Palgrave  travelled  from  Gaza 
by  JHaan  and  the  Jauf,  to  Hail,  the  chief  city  of  the  Jeliel  Shunua,  and  thence  to  Kiadli, 
the  capital  of  the  Wahabite  kingdom,  where  he  remained  for  seven  weeks  in  constant 
intercourse  w’ith  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  other  people  of  the  place.  Hence  he'had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  He  then  proceeded  to  Oman,  the  dominion  of  tlie  prince  usually  called 
the  Imaun  of  Muscat. _ Here  also  he  remained  for  a considerable  time,  and  at  length  re  * 
turned  to  Bagdad.  His  journey  occupied  in  all  nearly  eleven  moutlis;  the  route  and  the 
places  visited  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  u?,  though  liitherto  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  tlie  Western  World;  whilst  the  author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
with  the  opportunities  of  studj'ing  all  classes  of  men,  which  the  possession  of  medicine 
gave  him,  are  likcdy  to  render  his  narrative  unusually  vivid  and  precise. 

ITii  the  Spring. 

NEW  WORE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.” 

A BOOK  of  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  ALL 

COUNTRIES  and  ALL  TIMES.  Gathered  and  Narrated  by  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir 
of  Redclyffe.”  With  a Vignette  from  a Statuette  of  Miss  Nightingale.  Handsomely 
bound,  4s.  6d. 

***  This  forms  one  of  tlic  Volumes  of  “The  Golden  Treasury  Series.”! 

LITTLE  WANDERLlN,  and  other  Fairy 

Tales.  By  A.  and  E.  Keary,  Authors  of  “Sidney  Grey,”  “Heroes  of  Asgard,”  itc. 
ISmo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

LEONORE,  a Tale  ; and  other  Poems.  By 

Georciana  Lady  Chattebton.  Fcp.  8vo.  7S.  6d. 


ESSAYS  in  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew 

Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  ^Shortly. 

THE  SYNONYMS  of  the  NEW  TESTA- 

DIENT.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  Edition,  l vol.  8vo. 

lln  the  press. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  GALATIANS. 

A Revised  Text  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  UuJ««£tn 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth.  lln  Jamo-ry. 

THE  BAIVIPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1864. 

THE  PROGRESS  of  DOCTRINE  in  the 
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